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(For   nominations   this   day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


T^e  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
-rd'was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
?^esident  pro  tempore  <  Mr  Metcalf  ' . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris. D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

\:i  glory  and  thanksgiving  be  to  Thee, 
\imightvGod,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for 
Thy  tender  mercy  and  Ttiy  loving  kind- 
ness, which  have  followed  us  all  the  days 
of  our  lives. 

Make  us  free  by  the  truth  which  Thou 
dost  reveal  to  us  while  our  minds  are 
stayed  on  Thee,  and  our  souls— cased  of 
strain  and  stress— are  kept  in  perfect 
peace.  We  humble  ourselves  before  Tliee 
as  we  confess  our  part  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation  in  the  pride  and  greed  which 
have  loosed  terror  and  strife  upon  the 
earth. 

Too  often  lulled  by  our  cushioned  ease, 
we  have  viewed  with  indifference  the 
plight  of  our  enslaved  and  exploited  fel- 
lows. Give  us  to  see.  with  eyes  startled 
by  the  revelations  which  these  fiery  days 
are  bringing,  that  there  are  class  and 
race  chasms  which  must  be  bridged,  that 
there  are  festering  sores  which  must  be 
healed,  and  that  there  are  glaring  in- 
equalities which  must  be  leveled  if  this 
Nation,  under  God.  is  to  be  worthy  of 
her  brave  warriors,  who  even  now.  half 
a  world  away,  are  giving  their  all.  that 
liberty,  trampled  by  tyrants,  may  arise 
and  shine  with  healing  rays,  all  glorious 
m  beauty  and  strength. 

We  brina  our  prayer  in  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


LIMTIATION     OF     DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  M.ansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morninc  hour  were  ordered  lim- 
ited to  3  mmutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  bffore  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  additional  interest 
costs  to  the  United  States  because  of  prema- 
ture releases  ol"  funds  t-o  the  social  progress 
trust  fund  administered  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, dated  September  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report  1  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

DisPusmoN  OF  ExECt'TiVE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of 
several  dejxirtments  and  .agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers  I :  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  m  the 
Executive  Departments, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  Public  Health  Service;    and 

Robert  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  M:'.  President, 
from  the  Commutes  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  also  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Since  these  names  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congression.^l  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  ar.y  Scn.ator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT^  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Mark  S.  Beaubien.  and  sundrj-  other  per- 
sons, for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


PETITION 


On  request  by.  Mr.  M.-^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  8.  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  radiogram 
in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from  Koki 
Nakamine,  president  of  the  Okinawa 
City,  Town,  and  Village  Assembly  Chair- 
men's Association,  of  Okinawa,  relating 
to  compensation  to  the  Ryukyuan  people 
for  the  damages  caused  by  the  U.S.  forces 
before  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty 
with  Japan,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED- 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 


cx- 


-1367 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolutior.  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr     CARLSON     (for    himself    and 
Mr    Pe.^rson  )  : 

S.3176  A  Dii;  for  the  relief  of  Ro.'-a  Maria 
Colavolpe  Massle;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

S.3177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs,  Earl  Harv.-ell  Hogan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  CANNON 

S.  3178,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  chipped  colored  glass  windows  for  the  use 
of  St-  Ann's  Church.  Las  Veg;^.  Nev.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
{amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  qualifications  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
introduced  tiie  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appears  under  a  separate   heading  i 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  Walsh  McDermott.  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Morris  Tager,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr,  Barnes 
Woodhall,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  members 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

NATIONAL     COUNTRY    MUSIC 
MONTH— NOVEMBER     1964 

Mr,  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  back  in 
1925  there  emerged  a  phenomenon  as 
distinctly  American  as  baseball.  It  was 
the  rise  of  country*  music,  music  native 
to  this  great  land  of  ours  alone. 

In  1925,  a  Nashville.  Tenn.,  radio  sta- 
tion. 'WSM,  became  the  first  commercial 
means  of  transport  for  this  folklore  in 
word  and  song  that  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  heritage  as  apple  pie.  Native  to  the 
Southeastern  United  States,  the  Appa- 
lachians, and  Smoky  Mountains  espe- 
cially, country  music  portrays  our  his- 
tory much  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
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Elizal^ethan  ballads  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  first  people  to  settle  in 
these  regions.  It  has  at  times  taken  the 
form  of  a  national  sentiment,  as  did  the 
songs  of  the  depression  era.  and  it  al- 
ways  has   a   certain   universal   appeal, 


thanis  to  its  simple,  earthy  depiction  of 
basic  human  emotions. 

Toe  ay  country  music  has  become  citi- 
fied t)  the  point  that  it  no  longer  per- 
tains to  an  isolated  area.  It  is  now 
wholl: '  a  child  of  America,  expressive  of 
her  history,  hopes,  and  dreams.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  product  of  America,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  con- 
current resolution  to  make  November 
"National  Country  Music  Month." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent -esolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  97 »  was 
received,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollowfe ;  ' 

ved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
•es  concurring ) .  That  the  President 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
to  issue  a  proclamation  setting  aside 
the  month  of  November  in 
1964   as  Country  Music  Month,  as 
to   the   native   country    music    of 
and  to  the  men  and  women  who  de- 
llves  to  the  continuation  and  pres- 
of  the  native  country  songs  of  our 
and   calling   upon   the   people  of   the 
States  to  observe  such  month   with 
approptiate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


Resol 
resent^tiv 
of  the 
quested 
and  designating 
the 

a   tribikte 
Americ  a 
vote  th  eir 
ervaticja 
land. 
United 


Mr. 
tion  < 
rectini : 


Sen  ate 


of 

iJiquiri  i 
terests 
mer 
ordered 
prlntei 
(See 
full 
which 
ing.) 
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Mr. 


RESOLUTIONS 

AUn^RIZATION    TO    REOPEN    IN- 

VES  TIGATION     INTD     FINANCIAL 

BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  ANY 

I,  EMPLOYEE.  OR  FORMER 

OF  THE  SENATE 


OR 

OFlhCER, 
EM]  'LOYEE 


MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
.  Res.  367)   authorizing  and  di- 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
minlst  ration  to  reopen  the  study   and 
investigation  begun  under  the  authority 
Resolution  212,  a  resolution  to 
into  the  financial  or  business  in- 
of  any  officer,  employee,  or  for- 
ei^ployee  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 


the  above  resolution  printed  in 

wlien  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 

appears  under  a  separate  head- 


qiEOPEN  THE  BOBBY  BAKER 
INVESTIGATION 

'  VTT.T.TAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 


a  resolution  (S.  Res.  368)  to  reopen  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printeq. 

the  above  resolution  printed  in 
•hen  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  which  appears  under  a 
separa  e  heading.) 


(See 
full  w 


FROPC >SED^AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STT  imON  RELATING  TO  QUALI- 
FIC^  TIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SEN  TATTVES 

Mr.  /TTT.I.ER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, far  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolut  on.    I   ask    unanimous    consent 


that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  be  printed 

~  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  ■  S. J.  Res.  200 » 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  i  tivo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States; 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unless  he  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State   in   or   for   which    he   shall   be   chosen. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
resolution  would  provide  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  effect: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  unless  he 
shall  have  Vie  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  in  or  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  due  to  recent  de- 
velopments, such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  indicated.  Recent  developments 
show  that  not  only  are  some  individuals, 
but  also  the  U.S.  Senate  itself,  are  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  no  prescriptions 
outside  those  appearing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  can  be  devised 
for  the  qualifications  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  any  State,  either  for  election 
or  for  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  to  whom  the  legislature  of  that 
State  may  see-  fit  to  delegate  the  power 
to  a  FKDint,  due  to  a  vacancy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  traditions 
of  our  system  of  government,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  countries, 
inc^ding  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  main- 
t^ed,  a  constitutional  amendment  such 
a^  have  offered  should  be  adopted.  My 
guess  is  that  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass 
such  a  constitutional  amendment,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  REOPEN  IN- 
VEStlGATION  INTO  FINANCIAL 
OR  BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  ANY 
OFFICER,  EMPLOYEE,  OR  FORMER 
EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  SENATE- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1265 

Mr.  WILLIAMs'bf  Delaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 


Septemher  9 


stitute.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  hir« 
to  Senate  Resolution  367,  authoriirj 
and  directing  the  Committee  on  Rui 

tnd  Administration  to  reopen  the  stn2 
nd  investigation  begun  under  the  »» 
thority  of  Senate  Resolution  212  a  resn' 
lution  to  inquire  into  the  financial  nr 
business  interests  of  any  officer  em 
ployee,  or  former  employee  of  the  Sen" 
ate.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  tab Ip 
and  to  be  printed.  , 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU 
DICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  F.  Delaney,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  eastern  district '  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  V.  Ryan,  resigned. 

On  ^ehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  September  16, 
1964,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled.  i 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  LINTON  M.  COLLINS  TO 
BE  JUDGE  OF  THE  U.S.  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,:  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pfub- 
lic  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  September  16,  1964,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  Linton 
M.  Collins,  of  the  District  of  Columljia, 
to  be  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
vice  Sam  E.  Whitaker,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  f)er- 
sons  interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr,  EastlandI, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senfetor 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  j 

OUTSTANDING     RECORD     OF     tHE 
POLICE  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresiderA,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes  under;  the 
morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  ^RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  sbme 
weeks  ago,  I  made  reference  to  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  police  of  'the 
Nation's  cities  in  this  long  summer  of 
rioting,  disorder  and  violence.  The  |nen 
and  women  of  the  Nation's  police  forces 
have  done  their  job  well  and  they  ure 
entitled  to  the  gratitude,  the  respect  ^nd 
the  support  of  th^  communities  and  the 
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T  fi«n  They  have  gone  about  their  re- 

rSSibilities  with  a  high  sense  of  discl- 

^??r  with  tact  and  understanding  and 

%h  CTeat  personal  courage  and  they 

jTve  suffered  a  very  substantial  share  of 

caities  in  the  process. 
•^T^e  police  are  neither  the  makers  of 
.hMaw  nor  the  administrators  of  justice. 
Those  are  r.esponsibilities  which  reside 
k^where  U  the  laws  are  inadequate 
r  if  justice  is  badly  administered,  the 
nniice  are  not  responsible,  and  under  our 
cv.  pm  thev  cannot  and  must  not  be 
hPd  responsible.  The  job  of  the  police 
k  to  maintain  order  and  to  see  to  it  that 
The  law  as  it  exists  prevails,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost   in   bloodshed    and   property 

\he  breakdown  of  order  is  not  thetiL 
doing     Thev  do  not  put  beer  cans  in  the 
hands  of  college  students.     They  do  not 
pass  out  the  rocks  and  Molotov  cocktails 
to  the  vandals  and  the  looters. 

But  once  a  massive  breakdown  occurs, 
as  it  has  time  and  again  this  summer,  it 
is  they  who  must  take  the  personal  risks 
and  carty  out  the  onerous  and  dangerous 
tasks  of  restraining  the  volatile  until 
reason  returns.  .  .^.   ,      , 

It  is  said  that  one  does  not  think  of 
the  police  until  trouble  occurs.  In  the 
hell  of  this  summer's  toll  of  rioting,  the 
whole  Nation  will  do  well  to  think  of  the 
poUce  and  the  superb  work  which  they 
have  generally  performed  in  various 
cities  and  communities.  They  have  met 
the  first  responsibility  of  government — 
and  without  Federal  involvement  of  any 
great  consequence— which  is  to  safeguard 
impartially  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community. 

While  we  think  about  the  police,  we 
might  also  dwell  upon  the  thin  line  of 
civility  which  separates^  even  the  most 
ordered  community  from  the  law  of  the 
jungle.  A  riot  occurs  in  Harlem  or  Phil- 
adelphia in  a  setting  that  is  a  world 
apart  from  that  at  Hampton  Beach,  N.H., 
or  Seaside,  Oreg.  Yet  the  rioters  are 
brothers  under  the  skin.  Unless  we  think 
deeply  about  the  alienation,  the  aimless- 
ness  and  the  personal  irresponsibility — 
all  of  the  obscure  as  well  as  the  obvious 
factors  which  ai-e  common  in  these  mas- 
sive outbreaks— the  best  possible  police 
work,  in  the  end,  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  summer,  a  winter,  spring, 
and  autumn  of  violence  in  the  Nation. 

Nor  will  it  suffice  for  the  inhabitants 
of  any  community  to  assume  that  it  can- 
not happen  there,  to  cast  the  first  stone 
at  these  cities  which  have  experienced 
the  difficulties.  The  next  time  they  send 
to  find  out  for  whom  the  bell  tolls  they 
may  well  discover  that  it  tolls  for  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  comrnend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  his  statement.  I 
do  so  on  the  basis  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  country  faces  no  graver  problem 
than  the  responsibility  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

If  we  allow  lawlessness  to  take  hold  in 
individual  communities,  we  might  as  well 
recognize  that  instead  of  having  a  gov- 
ernment we  have  anarchy. 

Without  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order,  there  can  be  no  liberty. 


I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
good  people  throughout  the  country 
should  march  to  the  defense  of  the 
police. 

In  most  communities,  the  police  have 
been  patient,  they  have  taken  abuse, 
they  have  been  subject  to  assault  and 
battery  in  attempting  to  handle  danger- 
ous situations  in  a  gentle  way. 

I  commend  them  for  it.  but  to  that 
abuse  there  should  not  be  added  the  in- 
sults and  the  charges  that  police  mis- 
conduct is  the  cause  of  riots. 
They  have  done  a  good  job. 
If  we  wish  our  system  of  government 
to  prevail,  the  No.  1  responsibiUty  is  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

A  group  of  approximately  70  students 
went  to  Prague,  under  passports  issued 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
Prague,  and  then  went  to  Cuba  and 
began  to  assault  the  dignity  of  our  coun- 
try, heaping  insults  upon  our  people 
and  our  system  of  government  which  are 
in  violation  of  law.  If  the  Department 
of  Justice  does  not  proceed  vigorously 
against  those  students,  in  my  judgment, 
it  will  be  betraying  its  responsibility  to 
our  people  and  Government. 

I  deeply  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said.  I  believe  that 
it  is  timely  and  necessary  to  speak  out 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say — if  I  may  have  an  additional 

minute  to  proceed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  depend  upon 
the  poUce  to  maintain  law  and  order  in 
the  cities  in  which  they  are  assigned. 
In  turn,  they  must  depend  on  us.  They 
are  an  underpaid  lot  on  the  whole,  but 
they  have  maintained  discipline,  they 
have  upheld  the  law,  and  tbey  have  done 
it  with  courage  and  discretion.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  about  time  that  someone  spoke 
up  in  their  behalf,  because  their  duties 
have  been  difficult  and  their  responsi- 
bilities have  been  great. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.       Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  join 
the  Senator  from  Montana  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  great  work  which  the  po- 
lice of  the  country  are  doing. 

I  should  like  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  Washing- 
ton, r  D.C.  Occasionally,  I  take  trips 
around  the  city  with  them  late  at  night. 
I  believe  that  this  is  something  which 
every  Senator  should  do.  He  will  learn 
more  about  the  difficult  problems  the  po- 
lice encounter  in  deaUng  with  law  and 
order  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
there  are  some  rather  foolish  laws  on  the 
books,  such  as  laws  governing  the  time 
during  which  the  police  can  hold  a  pris- 
oner. I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
Mallory  decision. 

I  strongly  believe  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  the  Metropolitan 
Police  have  to  contend  with  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  they  are  doing  a  marvel- 
ous job.  They  risk  their  lives  daily  so 
that  othejs  might  be  protected. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
forgive  me  if  I  take  a  minute  in  this 
discussion,  but  I  believe  that  although 
what  has  been  said  is  extremely  im- 
portant, it  may  involve  a  danger,  too. 
'First,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  in  supporting  the 
work  of  the  police  where  it  is  performed 
impartially  and  justly  among  all  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  and  where  the  police 
obey  the  rules  of  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights.  We  have  had  a  most  important 
and  interesting  experience  in  this  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  which,  under  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Murphy,  has.  I  beUeve.  gen- 
erally performed  as  justly  in  cases  of 
racial  disorder  and  racial  protest  as 
could  be  expected  of  any  police  force 
in  the  country. 

I  favor  civilian  review  boards  in  cases 
v^-hich  involve  excessive  police  action.  I 
oelieve  it  is  very  important  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  by  supporting  our  police 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  condone 
actions  in  which  police  take  policymak- 
ing into  their  own  hands,  or,  as  is  true 
in  some  cases  in  Southern  States,  enforce 
laws  which  are  later  proved  to  be  un- 
constitutional, or  use  an  amount  of  force 
which  is  greater  than  the  courts  woulc^ 
uphold  or  than  the  laws  prescribe, 

I  join  the  Senator  in  his  desire  to  up- 
hold the  police.  Thf y  are  like  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  They  should  im- 
partially do  their  duty  as  laid  down  by 
the  higher  authority  which  regulates 
them,  without  trying  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  without  giving  vent 
to  hatred  in  the  process.  That  may 
sound  a  little  difficult,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  that 
corollary  be  added  to  the  timely  and 
very  fine  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  VermqAt. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  ^  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
position  that  he  has  taken  in  behalf  of 
the  police  of  the  country. 

Once  in  a  while,  a  police  officer  fails 
to  do  his  duty.  Once  in  a  while  there 
is  an  officer  who  does  not  particularly 
deserve  credit.  But,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  public 
servants  that  serve  anywhere. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  has  remarked  that  there  is  an 
element  of  danger  in  the  situation.  We 
cannot  maintain  democracy  in  this 
country  without  facing  danger.  It  is 
inevitable.  Democracy  is  always  in  dan- 
ger. We  must  uphold  our  police  servants 
in  the  country.  We  have  all  heard  their 
stories.  We  know  how  discouraging  it 
is  for  them  to  catch  a  criminal  red- 
handed  and  watch  the  courts  let  the 
criminals  go  as  quick  as  the  police  officers 
take  them  before  the  court.  If  anything 
is  certain,  it  is  that  the  actions  of  our 
police  forces  have  to  be  governed  by  law, 
and  not  by  the  emotions  of  those  who 
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may  kiiow  very  little  about  the  circiim- 
stanoei. 

MiL^  JilANSFTKT.n.  In  addition  to 
catchli  g  crlminsds.  talcing  them  to  court, 
and  m  iny  times  watching  the  court  al- 
lowing them  to  be  released,  the  oflBcers 
also  spend  extra  hours  on  the  Job,  at- 
tendln  :  hearings  in  court,  for  which  they 
receive  no  pay.  I  believe  that,  all  things 
consld(  red,  they  have  done,  on  the  whole, 
a  rath(  r  remarkable  Job. 

Mr.  mCEN.  That  is  true.  If  we  do 
not  up  lold  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  law  enforcement  in  this 
countr  '.  we  shall  soon  find  that  the  time 
Is  here— and  we  are  not  very  far  from 
It  now— when  it  will  be  Impossible  to 
recruit  men  for  the  police  forces  of  the 
coimtr:'. 

I  bel  eve  that  not  only  must  the  courts 
display  public  responsibility,  but  the 
public,  which  is  sometimes  complacent 
at  the  most  inopportime  times,  must 
realize  that  it  has  a  genuine  responsi- 
bJ^ty  a  s  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing th(  sitxiation  that  the  police  are  up 
agalns  ,  as  a  practical  matter  they  are 
hamstiung  by  the  Mallory  rule.  If  we 
mean  o  support  the  police,  as  we, say 
here  oi  i  the  floor,  we  should  at  the  very 
first  oiportunity  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  moc  ify  the  Mallory  rule.  •Otherwise, 
we  are  talking  in  a  vacuum. 

In  aldition,  a  wave  of  people  abusing 
the  la\ '  is  sweeping  all  the  Nation.  It 
makes  t  all  the  more  difiBcult  for  the  po- 
lice to  cope  with  the  real  problem.  But 
the  prictical  application  of  a  needed 
remed3  should  be  the  passage  of  a  law 
that  wi  >uld  be  a  substantial  modification 
of  the  Mallory  rule.  I  shall  vigorously 
suppor ,  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  jAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  I  Avrrs]  said,  that  we  should  not 
condor  e  the  actions  of  police  who  go  be- 
yond \<hat  their  authority  permits  them 
to  do.  I  But  the  tragedy  today  is  that  the 
highliaht  is  given  constantly  to  the  claim 
that  tne  police  are  responsible,  that  the 
police  [are  cruel,  that  they  go  beyond 
what  tney  ought  to  do. 

We  «e  pictures  of  police  apprehend- 
ing lav  trespassers,  but  we  do  not  see 
picturts  of  police  who  are  smitten  with 
tomatces  and  eggs,  their  badges  torn 
from  heir  uniforms,  and  their  noses 
broken ,  No  one  says  a  word  about  that. 
They  ire  rendered  helpless  frequently 
becaus » of  the  failure  of  political  officials 
to  star  d  behind  them.  I  believe  that  the 
practice  today  is  to  say  that  the  police 
are  to  blame.  That  is  the  point  that  is 
being  llscussed.  No  one  condones  the 
riots  \'hich,  in  my  Judgment,  have,  in 
the  nu  in.  been  iJrecipitated,  not  by  hon- 
est, we  1-intentioned  people  who  want  to 
Improve  social  relations,  but  by  sabo- 
teurs \  ho  want  to  bring  our  Government 
in|»  d  srespect  and  to  elevate  the  Com- 
munlstj  governments  of  the  world. 
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PARTY     PLATFORM 
CONVENTION   ADDRESSES 


Mr 

ask  uiianlmous 
in  t^e 
adopteti 


MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

consent  to  have  printed 

body  of  the  Record  the  platform 

at  the  recent  Democratic  con- 


vention, the  text  of  the  keynote  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  the  text  of  the  ac- 
ceptance address  by  President  Johnson, 
and  the  text  of  the  acceptance  address 
by  the  vice-presidential  nominee,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
and  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  Nation,  One  People — Democratic  Plat- 
form, 1964 

America  is  one  Nation,  one  people. 

The  welfare,  progress,  security  and  survival 
of  each  of  us  reside  In  the  common  good — 
the  sharing  of  responsibilities  as  well  as 
benefits  by  all  our  people. 

Democracy  In  America  rests  on  the  con- 
fidence that  people  can  be  trusted  with  free- 
dom. It  comes  from  the  conviction  that  we 
win  find  in  freedom  a  unity  of  purpose 
stronger  than  all  our  differences. 

We  have  drawn  upon  that  unity  when 
the  forces  of  ignorance,  hate,  and  fear  fired 
an  assassin's  bullet  at  the  Nation's  heart, 
incited  violence  In  our  land,  and  attacked 
the  outpKJSts  of  freedom  around  the  world. 

Because  of  this  unity,  those  who  traffic  in 
fear,  hate,  falsehood,  and  violence  have 
failed  to  undermine  our  people's  deep  love 
of  truth   and   quiet   faith   In   freedom. 

Our  program  for  the  future  Is  to  malce 
the  national  purpose — the  human  purpose 
of  us  all — fulfil;  our  individual  needs. 

Accordingly,  we  offer  this  platform  as  a 
covenant  of  unity. 

We  ifivlte  all  to  Join  us  who  believe  that 
narrow  partisanship  takes  too  small  account 
of  the  size  of  our  task,  the  penalties  for  fail- 
ure and  the  boundless  rewards  to  all  our 
people  for  success. 

We  offer  as  the  goal  of  this  covenant  peace 
for  all  nations  and  freedom  for  all  peoples. 

PEACE 

Peace  should  be  the  first  concern  of  all  gov- 
ernments as  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  men. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
nuclear  age,  the  preservation  of  peace  re- 
quiresrthe  strength  to  wage  war  and  the 
wisdom  to  avoid  it.  The  search  for  peace 
requires  the  utmost  intelligence,  the  clearest 
vision,  and  a  strong  sense  of  reality. 

Because  for  4  years  our  Nation  has  pa- 
tiently demonstrated  these  qualities  and 
persistently  used  them,  the  world  is  closer  to 
peace  today  than  It  was  in   1960. 

In  1960,  freedom  was  on  the  defensive. 
The  Communists — doubting  both  our 
strength  and  our  will  to  use  it — pressed 
forward  In  southeast  Asia.  Latin  America, 
central  Africa,  and  Berlin. 

President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  set  out  to  remove  any  question  of 
our  power  or  our  will.  In  the  Cuban  crisis 
of  1962  the  Communist  offensive  shattered 
on  the  rock  of  President  Kennedy's  determi- 
nation— and  our  ability — to  defend  the  peace. 

Two  years  later.  President  Johnson  re- 
sponded to  another  Communist  challenge, 
this  time  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Once  again 
povter  exercised  with  restraint  repulsed  Com- 
munist aggression  and  strengthened  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Responsible  leadership,  unafraid  but  re- 
fusing to  take  needless  risk,  has  turned  the 
tide  In  freedom's  favor.  No  nation,  old  or 
new.  has  Joined  the  Communist  bloc  since 
Cuba  during  the  preceding  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Battered  by  economic  failures, 
challenged  by  recent  American  achievements 
in  space,  torp  by  the  Chinese-Russian  rift, 
and  faced  with  American  strength  and  cour- 
age— International  communism  has  lost  its 
unity  and  momentum. 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE 

By  the  end  of  1960,  military  strategy  was 
being   shaped    by    the    dictates    of   arbitrary 
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budget  ceilings  Instead  of  the  re&i  new.  L 
national  security.  There  were,  for  «nSf  .*? 
too  few  grovmd  and  air  forces  to  flKhtiH«,?Z; 
war.  although  suth  wars  were  a^uaS^T 
contintied  Communist  expansion.   ^^^  "° 

Since  ^en,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  r,^ 
we  haveycreated  a  balanced,  versatile  m^' 
ful  Defense  Establishment,  capable  ot^Z" 
terlng  aggression  across  the  entire  snertrnl" 
of  conflict,  from  nuclear  confrontation^ 
guerrilla  subversion.  '° 

We  have  Increased  our  intercontlnentti 
ballistic  nUssiles  and  Polaris  mlssUea  fir*, 
fewer  than  100  to  more  than  1,000,  more  t^ 
-four  times  the  force  of  the  Soviet  Union  w. 
have  increased  the  number  of  combat  n»A 
divisions  from  11  to  16.  7 

Until  such  time  as  there  can  be  an  tt 
forceable  treaty  providing  for  inspected  add 
verified  disarmament,  we  must,  and  we  will 
maintain  our  military  strength,  as  the  swoM 
and  shield  of  freedom  and  the  guarantor  of 
peace. 

Specifically,  we  must  and  we  will 

Continue  the  overwhelming  supremacy  m 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

Strengthen  further  our  forces  for  discoii- 
aging  limited  wars  and  fighting  subveralcn 

Maintain  the  world's  largest  research  aid 
development  effort,  which  feas  Initiated  mete 
than  200  new  programs  since  1961.  to  ensia* 
continued  American  leadership  in  weapotu 
systems  and  equipment. 

Continue  the  nationwide  civil  defense  pift- 
gram  as  an  Important  part  of  our  national 
security. 

Pursue  our  examination  of  the  Selective 
Service  program  to  make  certain  that  It  lis 
continued  only  as  long  as  it  is.  necessary  acd 
that  we  meet  our  military  manpower  neils 
without  social  or  economic  Injustice. 

Attract  to  the  military  services  the  blu- 
est caliber  of  career  men  and  women  ajid 
make  certain  they  are  adequately  paid  a|id 
adequately  housed. 

Maintain  our  cost  reduction  program,  to 
insure  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  eviry 
dollar  spent,  and  minimize  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects of  changes  In  defense  spending. 

BUILDING    THE    PEACE 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  kre 
determined  that  it  be  the  most  powerlul 
Nation  on  earth. 

As  citizens  of  the  world,  we  Insist  ttat 
this  power  be  exercised  with  the  utmost 
responsibility.  _  ! 

Control  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapoiu 
must  remain  solely  with  the  highest  elec^ 
official  in  the  countrv — the  President  of  the 
United  States.  ' 

Through  our  poiicy  of  never  negotiating 
from  fear  but  never  fearing  to  negotltte, 
we  are  slowly  but  surely  approaching  .the 
point  where  effective  International  agree- 
ments providing  for  inspection  and  control 
can  begin  to  lift  tlje  crushing  burden  of 
armaments  off  the  backs  of  the  people  of 'the 
world. 

In  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  signed  How 
by  over  100  nations,  we  have  written  our 
commitment  to  limitations  on  the  arms  race, 
consistent  with  our  security.  Reduced  Jro- 
ductlon  of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons 
purposes  has  been  announced  and  nudear 
weapons  have  been  barred  from  outer  splice. 

Already  the  air  we  and  our  children 
breathe  is  freer  of  nuclear  contamlnatioh. 

We  are  determined  ,to  continue  all*out 
efforts  through  fully  enforclble  measlires 
to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race  and  bring 
to  an'end  the  era  of  nuclear  terror. 

We  will  maintain  our  solemn  commitaent 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  its  constittteo* 
agencies,  working  to  strengthen  it  as  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  peace,  for  prevent- 
ing or  resolving  International  disputes,  isnd 
for  building  free  nations  through  economic, 
technical,  and  cultural  development.  .  We 
continue  to  oppose  the  admission  of  'Bed 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 
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w.  believe  in  increased  partnership  with 
!^?riends  and  associates  in  the  community 
"mc?  bXb  the  North  Atlantic.  In  every 
^^le  Vay  we  will  work  to  strengthen  our 
ST^and  mcrease  our  cooperation,  building 
SJayT  more  firmly  on  the  sure  foundation 
nf  the  NATO  treaty. 

we  Dledge  unflagging  devotion  to  our  com- 
aXents  of  freedom  from  Berlin  to  South 
Vietnam. 

We  will — 

HrfD  the  people  of  developing  nations  In 
*.^  Africa  and  Latin  America  raise  their 
JSndards  of  living  an<i  create  conditions 
to  which   freedom    and    Independence   can 

^^Haci^increased  priority  on  private  enter- 
nrise  aiffl  development  loans  as  we  continue 
Z  improve  our  mutual  assistance  programs. 

Work  for  the  attainment  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East  as  an  urgent  goal,  using  our  best 
efforts  to  prevent  a  military  unbalance,  to 
encourage  arms  reductions  and  the  use  of 
national  resources  for  internal  development 
and  to  encourage  the  resettlement  of  Arab 
refugees  in  lands  where  there  Is  room  and 
opportunity.  The  problems  of  political  ad- 
lusunent  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries can  and  must  be  peacefully  resolved 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  every  nation 
respected. 

Support  the  partnership  of  free  American 
Republics  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Move  actively  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
fiirther  Isolate  Castroism  and  speed  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  and  responsibility  In 
Cuba. 

Support  our  friends  in  and  around  the 
rim  of  the  Pacific,  and  encourage  a  growing 
understanding  among  peoples,  expansion  of 
cultural  exchanges,  and  strengthening  of 
ties. 

Oppose  aggression  and  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  against  any  nation. 

Encourage  by  all  peaceful  means  the  grow- 
ing Independence  of  the  captive  peoples  liv- 
ing under  communism  and  hasten  the  day 
that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania. Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  other  captive 
nations  will  achieve  full  freedom  anfl  self- 
determination.  We  deplore  Communist  op- 
pression of  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

Encourage  expansion  of  our  economic  ties 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  and  elimi- 
nate unjustifiable  tariff  and  nontarlff  bar- 
riers, under  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

Expand  the  Peace  Corps. 

Use  even  more  of  our  food  for  peace. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  SPACE 

In  4  vigorous  years  we  have  moved  to  the 
forefront  of  space  exploration.  The  United 
States  must  never  again  settle  for  second 
place  in  the  race  for  tomorrow's  frontiers. 

We  will  continue  the  rapid  development  of 
space  technology  for  peaceful  uses. 

We  will  encourage  private  Industry  to  In- 
crease Its  effortsin  space  research. 

We  win  continue  to  insure  that  any  race  In 
space  is  won  for  freedom  and  for  peace. 


THE   LEADEKSHIP  WE   OFFER 

The  complications  and  dangers  In  our 
restless,  constantly  changing  world  require 
of  us  consummate  vmderstandlng  and  ex- 
perience. One  rash  act,  one  thoughtless 
decision,  one  unchecked  reaction — and  cities 
could  become  smoldering  ruins  and  farms 
parched  wasteland. 

The  leadership  we  offer  has  already  been 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  crisis  and  challenge. 
To  this  Nation  and  to  all  the  world  we 
realflrm  President  Johnson's  resolve  to 
"  •  •  •  use  every  resource  at  the  command  of 
the  Government  •  •  •  and  the  people  •  •  • 
to  find' the  road  to  peace." 

We  offer  this  platform  as  a  guide  for  that 
Journey. 


FUCIDGM    AND    WKLL-BXINO 

There  can  be  full  freedom  only  when  all 
of  our  people  have  opportunity  tor  edvica- 
tion  to  the  ftUl  extent  of  their  ability  to 
learn,  followed  by  the  opportunity  to  employ 
their  learning  In  the  creation  of  something 
of  value  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  individtMl 
0\iT  task  Is  to  make  the  national  purpose 
serve  the  human  purpose:  that  every  person 
shall  have   the  opportunity  to  become  all 
that  he  or  she  is  capable  of  becoming. 

We  believe  that  knowledge  Is  essential  to 
individual  freedom  and  to  the  conduct  of 
a  free  society.  We  believe  that  education  la 
the  svirest  and  most  profitable  investment 
a  nation  can  metke. 

Regardless  of  family  financial  status, 
therefore,  education  should  be  open  to  every 
boy  or  girl  in  America  up  to  the  highest 
level  which  he  or  she  Is  able  to  master. 

In  an  economy  which  will  offer  fewer  and 
fewer  places  for  the  unskilled,  there  must  be 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities 
so  that  every  young  American,  on  leaving 
school,  will  have  acquired  the  training  to 
take  a  useful  and  rewarding  place  in  our 
society. 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  that  more  of  otir 
educational  resources  must  be  directed  to 
preschool  training  as  well  as  to  Junior  col- 
lege, college  and  postgraduate  study. 

The  demands  on  the  already  Inadequate 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenues  place  a 
serious  limitation  on  education.  New  meth- 
ods of  financial  aid  must  be  explored,  in- 
cluding the  channeling  of  federally  collected 
revenues  to  all  levels  of  education,  and,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  to 
all  schools.  Only  In  this  way  can  our  educa- 
tional programs  achieve  excellence  through- 
out the  Nation,  a  goal  that  must  be  achieved 
without  Interfering  with  local  control  and 
direction  of  education. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  all  students  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  for  college  en- 
trance can  d^ll^ue  their  education,  we- pro- 
pose an  expaiBBS  program  of  public  schol- 
arships, guarantl^i  loans,  and  work-study 
grants. 

We  shall  develop  the  potential  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  young  men  who 
might  otherwise  be  rejected  for  military  serv- 
ice because  their  work  skills  are  underde- 
veloped. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  Important  to 
the  strength  and  purpose  of  our  country  and 
is  a  proper  part  of  our  conunon  concern. 

In  a  nation  that  laclts  neither  compassion 
nor  resources,  the  needless  suffering  of  peo- 
ple who  cannot  afford  adequate  medical  care 
is  intolerable: 

We  will  continue  to  fight  until  we  have 
succeeded  in  Including  hospital  care  for 
older  Americans  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, and  have  Insvired  adequate  assistance 
to  those  elderly  people  suffering  from  mental 
Illness  and  mental  retardation. 

We  win  go  forward  with  research  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  disease,  accidents,  men- 
tal illness,  and  mental  retardation. 

We  will  further  expand  our  health  facili- 
ties, especially  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and 
research  laboratories. 

America's  veterans  who  served  their  Na- 
tion so  well  must,  in  turnr  be  served  fairly 
by  a  grateful  Nation.  First-rate  hospitals 
and  medical  care  must  be  provided  veterans 
with  service-connected  Injuries  and  disabili- 
ties, and  their  compensation  rates  must  in- 
sure an  adequate  standard  of  living.  The 
national  service  life  Insurance  program 
should  be  reopened  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  Insurance  coverage,  and  an  equitable 
and  Just  pension  system  must  help  meet  the 
need  of  those  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors  who  require  financial  assistance. 
Democracy  of  opportunity 
The  variety  of  our  people  is  the  source  of 
our  strength  and  ought  not  to  be  a  cause  of 


disunity  or  discord.  The  rights  of  all  our 
citizens  must  be  protected  and  all  the  laws 
of  our  land  obeyed  if  America  Is  to  be  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserves  and 
requires  fUll  observance  by  every  American 
and  fair,  effective  enforcement  if  there  is  any 
default. 

Resting  upon  a  national  consensus  ex- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  support  of  both 
parties,  this  new  law  impairs  the  rights  of  no 
American;  it  affirms  the  rights  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans. Its  purpose  is  not  to  divide,  but  to  end 
division;  not  to  curtail  the  opportimitles  of 
any,  but  to  Increase  opportunities  for  all; 
not  to  punish,  but  to  promote  further  our 
commitment  to  freedom,  the  pursuit  of 
Justice,  and  a  deeper  respect  for  human 
dignity. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  lawless  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  is  wrong — 
whether  used  to  deny  equal  rights  or  to 
olytaln  equal  rights. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  lawless- 
ness. We  can  and  will  seek  to  eliminate  its 
economic  and  social  causes. 

True  democracy  of  opportunity  will  not  be 
served  by  establishing  quotas  based  on  the 
same  false  distinctions  we  seek  to  erase,  nor 
can  the  effects  of  prejudice  be  neutralized  by 
the  expedient  of  preferential  practices. 

The  immigration  laws  must  be  revised  to 
permit  families  to  be  reunited,  to  welcome 
the  persecuted,  and  oppressed,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  provisions  which 
base  admission  upon  national  origins. 

We  will  support  legislation  to  carry  for- 
ward the  progress  already  made  toward  full 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women  as  well  as 
men. 

We  will  strive  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  older  Americans,  especially  in  their 
employment. 

Ending  discrimination  based  on  race,  age, 
sex,   or   national   origin   demands   not  only 
equal  opportunity  but  the  opportunity  to  be 
equal.    We  are  concerned  ^^ot  only  with  peo- 
ple's right  to  be  free,  but  also  with   their 
ability  to  use  their  freedom. 
We  will- 
Carry   the  war   on   poverty  forward  as   a 
total  war  against  the  causes  of  human  want. 
Move  forward   with   programs   to  restore 
those  areas,  such  as  Appalachia,  which  the 
Nation's  progress  has  bypassed. 

Help  thfe  physically  handicapped  and  men- 
tally disadvantaged  develop  to  the  full  limit 
of  their  capabilities. 

Enhance  the  security  of  older  Americans 
by  encouraging  private  retirement  and  wel- 
fare programs,  offering  opportunities  like 
those  provided  for  the  young  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1964,  and  ex- 
panding decent  housing  which  older  citizens 
can  afford. 

Assist  our  Indian  people  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living  and  attain  self-sufficiency, 
the  privileges  of  equal  citizenship,  and  full 
participation  in  American  life. 

The  social  security  program,  initiated  and 
developed  under  the  national  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  in  the  face  of 
ceaseless  partisan  opposition,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  Instire  that  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  system  shall  share  in  the  steady 
Increase  in  our  standard  of  living  by  adjust- 
ing benefit  levels. 

We  hold  firmly  to  the  conviction,  long  em- 
braced by  Democratic  administrations,  that 
the  advancing  years  of  life  should  bring  not 
fear  and  loneliness,  but  security,  meaning, 
and  satisfaction. 

We  will  encourage  further  support  for  the 
arts,  giving  people  a  better  chance  to  use 
IncVeased  leisure  and  recognizing  that  the 
achievements  of  art  are  an  index  of  the 
greatness  of  a  civilization. 

We  will  encourage  the  advance  of  science 
and  technology — for  its  material  rewards, 
and  for  its  contribution  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  unlvers*  and  ourselves. 
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earnings   and    corporate    profits 
highest  level  in  history. 
have  been  more  stable  than  in  any 
Ir  dustrlal  nation  in  the  free  world, 
did  not  Just  happen.     It  has  come 
we  have  wisely  and  prudently 
increasing  understanding  of  how 
economy  works. 

;he  national  purpose,  and  our  com- 

to  continue  this  expansion  of  the 

economy  toward  its  potential,  wlth- 

.  with  continued  stability,  and 
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md  prosperity  to  those  who  have  not 

~"  '  in  them. 
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low-interest  rates. 
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ravages   of   inflation.      It   is    also 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
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4  years  through  sound  policies. 

changes  in  technology  and  auto- 
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Overtime  paythent  requirements  must  be 
increased  to  assure  maximum  employment 
consistent  with  business  efficiency.  The 
matter  of  the  length  of  work  periods  should 
be  given  continuing  consideration. 

The  unemployment  insurance  program 
must  be  basically  revised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  economy,  and 
to  assure  that  this  program  meets  the  stand- 
ards the  Nation's  experience  dictates. 

Agricultural  and  migratory  workers  must 
be  given  legal  protection  and  economic  en- 
couragement. 

We  must  develop  fully  our  most  precious 
resoTorce — ojur  manpower.  Training  and  re- 
training--programs  must  be  expanded.  A 
broad  gage  manpower  program  must  be  de^ 
veloped  which  will  not  only  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  economy  but  will  also  give  work  its 
maximum  meaning  in  the  pattern  of  human 
life. 

We  will  stimulate  as  well  as  protect  small 
business,  the  seedbed  of  free  enterprise  and 
a  major  source  of  employment  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  antitrust  laws  must  be  vigorously 
enforced. 

Our  population,  which  Is  growing  rapidly 
and  becoming  increasingly  mobile,  and  our 
expanding  economy  are  placing  greater  de- 
mands upon  our  transportation  system  than 
ever  before.  We  must  have  fast,  safe,  and 
economic  modes  of  transportation.  Each 
mode  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  In 
accordance  with  its  maximum  utility,  avail- 
able at  the  lowest  cost  under  the  principles 
of  fair  competition.  A  strong  and  efficient 
Amerlcan-fiag  merchant  marine  Is  essential 
to  peacetime  commerce  and  defense  emer- 
gencies. 

The  industrial  democracy  of  free,  private 
collective  bargaining  and  the  security  of 
American  trade  unions  must  be  strengthened 
by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  The  present  inequitable  restric- 
tions on  the  right  to  organize  and  to  strike 
and  picket  peaceablv  must  also  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  order  to  protect  the  hard  earned  dol- 
lars of  American  consumers,  as  well  as  pro- 
mote their  basic  consumer  rights,  we  will 
make  full  use  of  existing  authority,  and  con- 
tinue to  promote  efforts  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers by  Industry,  voluntary  organizations, 
and  State  and  local  governments.  Where 
protection  is  essential,  we  will  enact  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  safety  of  consumers  and 
to  provide  them  with  essential  information. 
We  will  continue  to  insist  that  our  drugs 
and  medicines  are  safe  and  effective,  that 
our  food  and  cosmetics  are  free  from  harm, 
that  merchandise  Is  labeled  and  packaged 
honestly  and  that  the  true  cost  of  credit  is 
disclosed. 

It  is  the  national  purpose,  and  our  com- 
mitment to  Increase  the  freedom  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  essential  private  forces 
and  processes  in  the  economy. 
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acceleration  of  research  into  new  lndii.H4 . 
uses  of  farm  products,  in  order  to  b2^ 
maximum  use  of  and  abundance  of  «I!^ 
sale  foods  at  fair  prices  here  and  abroad  1* 
will  also  study  new  low-coet  meth^'  Zl 
techniques  of  food  distribution  for  theh^ 
fit  of  our  housewives  to  better  feed  nK" 
families.  ^°  ^'^ 

3.  Community  programs  and  agrlcuitii«, 
cooperatives  to  assure  rural  America  d^* 
housing,  economic  security,  and  full  nart^ 
ship  in  the  building  of  the  great  societv  wl 
pledge  our  continued  support  of  the  nirli 
telephone  program  and  the  Rural  Electrtfl 
cation  Administration,  which  are  amoneVhl 
great  contributions  of  the  Democratic  P^t 
to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  r^«, 
America.  t«i 
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RURAL    AMERICA 

The  roots  of  our  economy  and  our  life  as 
a  people  lie  deep  in  the  soil  of  America's 
farmland. 

Our  policies  and  programs  must  continue 
to  recognize  the  significant  role  of  agricul- 
tural and  rural  life. 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  higher  incomes  to 
the  farm  and  ranch,  particularly  the  family- 
sized  farm,  lower  prices  for  the  consumer, 
and  lower  costs  to  the  Government,  we  will 
continue  to  carry  forward  this  three-dimen- 
sional program. 

1.  Commodity  programs  to  strengthen  the 
farm  Income  structure  and  reach  the  goal 
of  parity  of  Income  in  every  aspect  6f  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  We  will  continue  to  explore 
and  develop  new  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  our  farms  and 
ranches. 

2.  Consumer  programs  Including  expansion 
of  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  school 
lunch  and  other  surplus  food  programs,  and 


THE    NATION'S    NATURAL    RESOURCES     ' 

America's  bountiful  supply  of  naturalire 
sources  has  been  one  of  the  major  factor!  in. 
achieving  our  position  of  world  leadership  to 
developing  the  greatest  industrial  mactiC 
in  the  world's  history,  and  in  provldlnc  & 
richer  and  more  complete  life  for  eien 
American.  But  these  resources  are  not  "In 
exhaustible.  With  our  vastly  expandlm 
population— an  estimated  325  million  people 
by  the  end  of  the  century— there  Is  an  eter- 
increasing  responsibility  to  use  and  conserve 
our  resources  wisely  and  prudently  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  trust  we  Hold 
for  future  generations.  Building  on  .the 
unsurpassed  conservation  record  of  the  Oast 
4  years,  we  shall —  ; 

J  Continue  the  quickened  pace  of  com- 
prehensive development  of  river  basins  In 
every  section  of  the  country,  jemploying 
multipurpose  projects  such  as  fiaed-contirol 
irrigation  and  reclamation,  power  genera- 
tion, navigation,  municipal  water  supply 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and  recrea- 
tion, where  appropriate  to  realize  the  fullest 
possible  benefits.  ; 

Provide  the  people  of  this  Nation  a 
balanced  outdoor  recreation  program  to  kdd 
to  their  health  and  well-being,  including  ihe 
addition  or  improved  management  of  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  lakeshores,  seashctes 
and  recreation  areas.  i 

Preserve  for  us  and  our  posterity  throigh 
the  means  provided  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  millions  of  acres  of  primitive  4nd 
wilderness  areas,  including  countless  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  streams. 
Increase  our  stock  of  wildlife  and  fish,' 
Continue  and  strengthen  the  dynamic 
program  Inaugurated  to  assure  fair  treat- 
ment for  American  fishermen  and  the  p|es- 
ervation  of  fishing  rights. 

Continue  to  support  balanced  land  And 
forest  development  through  Intensive  forest 
management  on  a  multiple-use  and  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  reforestation  of  burhed 
land,  providing  public  access  roads,  rapge 
improvement,  watershed  management,  cbn- 
cern  for  small  business  operations  and  reore- 
ational  uses. 

Unlock  the  resources  of  the  sea  thropgh 
a  strong  oceanography  program. 

Continue  the  attack  we  have  launched  on 
the  polluted  air  that  envelopes  our  cities  fcnd 
on  eliminating  the  pollution  of  our  risers 
and  streams. 

Intensify  our  efforts  to  solve  the  critical 
water  problems  of  many  sections  of  this 
country  by  desallnlzatlon.  ! 

Sustain  and  promote  strong,  vigorous  do- 
mestic minerals,  metals,  petroleum  and  fiiels 
Industries.  i 

Increase  the  efficient  use  of  electrical  power 
through  regional  Interties  and  more  exOen- 
sive  use  of  high  voltage  transmission. 

Continue  to  promote  the  development  of 
new  and  Improved  methods  of  generating 
electric  power,  such  as  the  recent  Important 
gains  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
Passama  Quoddy  tidal  power  project. 

Preserve  the  TVA,  which  has  played  siich 
an  Instrumental  role  In  the  revitallzatlon  of 
the  area  It  serves  and  which  has  been  ^the 
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.n^olratlon   for   regional    development   pro- 
S:ff  throughout  the  world. 
•  THE  crrT 

«^«  vitality  of  our  cities  is  essential  to  the 

Thv  Sh  of  American  civilization.  In 
^'^^Lt  40  vears  urban  populations  will 
S^nb?e  ie  area  of  city  land  will  double,  and 
«^n  have*  to  construct  houses,  highways, 
""rf  facilities  equal  to  all  those  built  since 
fhS  country  was  first  settled. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  redouble  our  efforts. 
^Vh  full  cooperation  among  local.  State,  and 
SSiS  Governments,  for  these  objectiv^: 

ThVeoal  of  our  housing  program  must  be 
a  riecent  home   for  every  American  family. 

soecial  effort  must  be  made  in  our  cities 
to  orovlde  wholesome  living  for  our  young 
lo\>\e  We  must  press  the  fight  against  nar- 
^ics  and.  through  the  war  against  poverty, 
increase  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities turning  juvenile  delinquents  Into 
eood  citizens  and  tax  users  Into  taxpayers. 

We  will  continue  to  assist  broad  com- 
munity and  regional  development,  urban  re- 
newal mass  transit,  open  space,  and  other 
Droerams  for  our  metropolitan  areas.  We 
will  offer  such  aid  without  impairing  local 
administration  through  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral interference. 

Because  our  cities  and  suburbs  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  we 
believe  a  department  devoted  to  urban  affairs 
should  be  added  to  the  President's  Cabinet. 

THE    GOVERNMENT 

We,  the  people,  are   the   Government. 
The  Democratic  Party  believes,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  first  sUted  that  "the  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness  is  the  first  and  only  legit- 
imate object  of  good  government." 

The  Government's  business  Is  the  people's 
business.  Information  about  public  affairs 
must  continue  to  be  freely  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

Every  person  who  participates  In  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  held  to  a  standard  of 
ethics  which  permits  no  compromise  with 
the  principles  of  absolute  honesty  and  the 
maintenance  of  undivided  loyalty  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
revise  its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure 
majority  rule  after  reasonable  debate  and"  to 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals 
of  the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote 
after  reasonable  consideration  In  committee. 
We  support  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  seat  of  our  Government 
shall  be  a  workshop  for  democracy,  a  pilot- 
plant  for  freedom,  and  a  place  of  Incompar- 
able beauty. 

We  also  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  District  voting  representa- 
tion In  Congress  and,  pending  such  action, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
a  nonvoting  delegate  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  support  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  fullest  measure  of  self- 
government,  including  the  right  to  elect  their 
Governor. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  unique  relation- 
ship that  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
markable economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico.  We  look  forward  to 
the  report  on  that  relationship  by  a  com- 
mission composed  of  members  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  contribute  to  the  further 
enhancement  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  benefit 
that  fiows  from  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  to  the  belief 
that  government  In  the  United  States — local. 
State,  and  Federal — was  created  in  order  to 
serve  the  people.  Each  level  of  government 
has  appropriate  powers  and  each  has  specific 
responsibilities.  The  first  responsibility  of 
government  at  every  level  is  to  protect  the 
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basic  freedoms  of  the  people.  No  govern- 
ment at  any  level  can  properly  complain  of 
violation  of  its  power,  if  it  falls  to  meet  its 
responsibilities. 

The  Fede^al  Government  exists  not  to 
grow  larger,  but  to  enlarge  the  Individual 
potential  and  achievement  of  the  people. 

The  Federal  Government  exists  not  to  sub- 
ordinate the  States,  but  to  support  them. 

All  of  us  are  Americans.  All  of  us  are  free 
men.  Ultimately  there  can  be  no  effective 
restraint  on  the  powers  of  government  at  any 
level  save  as  Amerfcans  exercising  their  duties 
as  citizens  Insist  upon  and  maintain  free, 
democratic  processes  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

ONE   NATION,  ONE  PEOPLE 

On  November  22,  1963,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  shot  down  in  our  land. 

We  honor  his  memory  best — and  as  he 
would  wish — by  devoting  yourselves  anew  to 
the  larger  purposes  for  which  he  lived. 

Of  first  priority  is  our  renewed  commit- 
ments to  the  values  and  ideals  of  democ- 
racy. 

We  are  firmly  pledged  to  continue  the 
Nation's  march  toward  the  goals  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  equal  treatment  for  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

We  cannot  tolerate  violence  anywhere  In 
our  land^north,  south,  east,  or  west.  Resort 
to  lawlessness  is  anarchy  and  must  be  op- 
posed by  the  Government  and  all  thought- 
ful citizens. 

We  must  expose,  wherever  it  exists,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  hatred  which  creates  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  violence. 

We  condemn  extremism,  whether  from 
the  right  or  left.  Including  the  extreme  tactics 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

We  know  what  violence  and  hate  can  do. 
We  have  seen  the  tragic  consequences  of 
misguided  zeal  and  twisted  logic. 

The  time  has  come  now  for  all- of  us  to 
understand  and  respect  one  another,  and  to 
seek  the  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  from 
which  our  future  greatness  will  grow — for 
only  as  we  work  together  with  the  object  of 
liberty  and  justice  for  all  will  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  each  of  us  be  secured. 

These  are  the  principles  which  command 
our  cause  and  strengthen  our  effort  as  we 
cross  the  New  Frontier  and  enter  upon  the 
great  society. 


Keynote  Speech  by  Senator  John  O.  Pas- 

TORE.  OF  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Democratic 

Nation.^l  Convention.  August  24.  1964 

The  first  business  of  this  convention  is  to 

assure  our  people  and  the  people  of  the  world 

that  on  the  American  political  scene,  reason 

and  respect  and  responsibility  still  survive. 

In  this  hour  of  decision  for  Aftierlca.  this 

Is  a  time  for  plain  talk. 

This  Is  no  time  for  any  party  to  speak  In 
any  language  that  has  to  be  explained  away 
tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow.  As 
the  party  In  office,  we  must  speak  of  the  facts 
of  life  m  a  way  that  every  American  home 
understands — and  we  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  Moscow,  Peiping,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Our  responsibility  is  now. 
We  Democrats  meet  proudly  tonight  In  the 
glow   of   the   4   Inspiring   Kennedy-Johnson 
years — a  showplace  of  partnership,  progress, 
and  leadership.  \ 

It  is  a  record  in  which  every  Democrat  and 
every  citizen  can  take  Justifiable  pride. 

In  this  campaign  we  shall  talk— and  we 
shall  talk  proudly— of  these  past  4  Inspir- 
ing years,  4  years  replete  with  accomplish- 
ments for  our  people,  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  peace  in  the  -world. 

Our  task — yours  and  mine — is  to  bring  this 
great  record  to  the  attention  of  every  home 
and  every  heart  In  America;  for  what  we  do 


here  and  how  well  we  do  it  will  be  of  no 
avail  unless  we  carry  the  convincing  story  of 
this  administration  to  every  voter  in  the  land. 
Our  economy  has  moved  through  42 
months  of  continuous  climb.  We  are  break- 
ing all  records  of  peacetime  good  times. 

And  never  in  our  history  have  we  known 
such  prosperity. 

We  have  more  Income,  more  profits,  more 
Jobs,  more  security,  today  than  we  had  4 
years  ago. 

Moreover,  in  the  process  we  have  built  up 
the  mightiest  military  power  this  world  has 
ever  known — greater  than  the  power  of  all 
the  other  nations  combined. 

But,  in  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
we  maintain  this  power  not  for  phxnder, 
not  for  conquest,  but  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
flict and  preserve  peace. 

We  have  helped  the  new  nations  to  free- 
dom and  friendship;  and  our  Peace  Corps 
is  winning  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

And  this  is  what  the  President  means 
when  he  speaks  of  people  and  prosperity 
and  preparedness  and  peace. 

And,  speaking  of  peace,  we  can  be  proud 
that  only  3  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  nuclear  test  l?an 
treaty — and  this  was  a  victory  for  all  man- 
kind. 

This  treaty  was  sought  by  President  Tru- 
man; it  was  sought  by  President  Eisen- 
hower; it  was  opposed  by  the  Republican 
nominee— and  this  Is  the  treaty  that  was 
achieved  by  President  Kennedy. 

This  year  we  reached  another  milestone  In 
humanity. 

It  Is  truly  a  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy as  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  we 
passed  a  civil  rights  law. 

It  has  been  due  for  a  hundred  years;  we 
debated  It  for  another  year.  We  acted  neither 
in  haste  nor  in  hate,  and  finally  the  con- 
science of  America  spoke,  and  It  spoke  im- 
pressively. 

The  vote  was  overwhelming. 
In  the  House  of  RepresMitatlves  it  passed 
289  to  126 — better  than  2  to  1. 

In  the  Senate  it  passed  73  to  27 — almost 

3  to  1. 

The  Republicans  voted  for  civil  rights  4 
to  1 — and.  In  full  fairness,  we  acknowledge 
tonight  the  support  and  assistance  given  to 
us  by  these  Republicans. 

We  must  give  credit  where  credit  Is  due — 
it  was  not  a  partisan  performance — it  should 
not  be  partisan— It  was  In  the  spirit  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  It  is  In  keeping  with 
our  American  concept  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal. 

This  act  of  Justice  was  the  dream  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy;  It  was  brought^  fulfillment 
/by  President  Johnson. 

This,  to  be  sure.  Is  rfot  the  whole  record 
of  this  administration.  There  is  much 
more — and,  in  due  time,  we  shall  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  every  voter  by  chapter 
and  by  verse. 

Ours  is  a  record  of  promises  made  and 
promises  kept. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  of  the 
past  or  the  present.  Ours  Is  a  vision  of  an 
even  brighter  future.  We  know  that  times 
change  and  we  are  ready  to  meet  each  new 
challenge. 

When  we  go  forth  from  Atlantic  City  It 
will  be  with  a  platform  that  speaks  in  lan- 
guage powerful  but  plain. 

Just  as  no  Democrat  has  to  apologize  for 
our  performance  of  the  past,  no  Democrat 
will  have  to  explain  away  the  promises  of  our 
platform. 

We  will  move  forward  in  decency  and  dig- 
nity. 

We  invite  the  American  people  to  contrast 
this  record  .and  our  conduct  here  with  the 
spectacle  In  the  Cow  Palace  only  6  weeks  ago. 
That  convention  took  place  only  a  conti- 
nent away;  but  we  Democrats  are  a  world 
apart  from  all  the  confusion,  and  the  defec- 
tion, and  the  dissension  that  took  place  there. 
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What  is  thl^  clear  choice? 

Do  they  mean  the  choice  to  renounce  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  begin  testing 
again  in  the  atmosphere  and  further  con- 
taminating the  air? 

Do  they  mean  a  change  in  our  social  secu# 
rlty  system  making  it  first  voluntary  then 
weaker  and  weaker  until  they  destroy  it? 

Do  they  mean  the  repeal  of  the  minimum 
wage, law? 

Do  they  mean  to  weaken  the  unions  in 
America  under  the  pretext  of  their  so-called 
right-to- work  law? 

Do  they  mean  we  should  withdraw  from 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  stand  alone  after 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
make  our  allies  strong? 

Do  they  mean  we  should  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations  and  fight  over  our  prob- 
lems rather  than  talk  about   them? 

Do  they  mean  the  end  of  President  John- 
son's fight  against  poverty? 

Do  they  mean  to  turn  back  the  clock  32 
years  and  erase  all  the  social  reforms  we 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain? 

What  does  the  Republican  candidate 
choose  to  have  anything  mean  at  iny  given 
moment? 

The  world  cannot  wait  until  Saturday  to 
learn  what  he  meant  on  Monday. 

The  man  in  the  White  House  has  to  be 
understood  the  first  time.  For  him  there  Is 
no  second  guess. 

In  the  Presidency  there  is  no  substitute 
for  coolness — there  is  no  substitute  for  clar- 
ity— there  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 

No  man  ever  came  to  the  Presidency  with 
more  experience  than  President  Johnson. 

For  32  years  he  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
Democratic  Inspiration  In  the  most  dynamic 
generation  of  America  and  mankind. 

He  was  close  to  President  Roosevelt. 

He  was  close  to  President  Truman,  who 
honors  us  with  his  presence  here  tonight. 

He  was  the  partner — and  the  personal 
choice — of  President  Kennedy. 

Yes,  the  American  people  have  a  clear 
choice — and  they  will  And  it  here. 

Our  party  has  a  clear  challenge — and  we 
accept  it. 

Together  we  shall  preserve  the  hard-won 
progress  of  a  great  people. 

We  are  here  to  repledge  that  our  great 
society  shall  move  forward. 

We  shall  move  on  with  all  devotion  to 
America's  destiny — with  all  dedication  that 
the  true  character  of  America  shall  endure 
for  our  children  and  for  our  children's  chil- 
dren. 

We  invite  every  American  to  march  for- 
ward with  us  In  the  more  perfect  union  that 
is  our  American  ideal. 

Our  times  are  too  troubled  to  turn  class 
against  class,  creed  against  creed,  color 
against  color,  rich  against  poor. 

Who  doesn't  thrill  to  an  America  that 
opens  her  heart  to  our  less  fortunate — and 
to  President  Johnson's  call  to  his  war  on 
poverty? 

It  is  Ljmdon  Johnson's  tribute  to  a  voice  we 
can  never  forget — a  voice  that  said.  "If  a 
free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are 
poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich." 

The  voice  of  that  leader  is  stilled— sud- 
denly silenced  by  an  assassin's  bullet — the 
mad  act  of  a  twisted  mind. 

As  a  watching  world  stood  still  and  be- 
wildered we  saw  another  great  personality — 
the  choice  of  his  predecessor — rise  up  in  a 
moment  of  tragedy — resolute  and  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  tragic  hour  of  presidential  transi- 
tion— the  world  took  the  measure  of  this 
man — and  Lyndon  Johnson  measured  up  to 
his  awesome  hour. 

In  the  'ree  world  there  was  no  fear  for 
the  continuity  of  our  democracy. 

In  that  other  world  not  a  spiked  Com- 
munist boot  moved  an  Inch. 

America  moves  on  with  the  majesty  of 
these  9  miracle  months.     Never  in  so  short 


a  time  has  so  much  been  accomplished  th.* 
is  good  and  great  for  oxur  country  ' 

These  months  confirm  the  wisdom  or  ™J 
fallen   leader— and   the   vision  of  Presld^n. 
Kennedy  lives  on  In  the  character  the  ca^ 
blllty.  and  the  courage  of  the  teammat/!!! 
his  choice.  "^*«m!  oi 

With   all   the  sincerity  of  my  soul— I  uJ 
that  God  did  bless  America  on  that  dav  « 
years  ago  in  Los  Angeles— ^Phen  John  P  Ken 
nedy  said,   "I  need  you.  Lyndon  Johnson'' 

On  November  3.  the  people  of  America  wiii 
echo  that  call.  "We  need  you,  Preslden* 
Johnson."  " 

Remarks  of  the  President,  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Atlantic  Cttt  nj" 
August  27,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Americans  I  acceo' 
your  nomination. 

I  accept  the  duty  of  leading  this  party  td 
victory. 

I  thank  you  for  placing  at  my  side  the  man 
you  so  wisely  selected  to  be  the  next  Vlc< 
President  of  the  United  States — Senatoi 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

We  will  try  to  lead  you  as  we  were  led  bjl 
that  great  champion  of  freedom — the  mad 
from  Independence — Harry  Truman. 

But  the  gladness  of  this  high  occasion  can^ 
not  mask  the  sorrow  which  shares  our  hearts; 

Let  us  here  rededlcate  ourselves  to  keeping 
burning  the  golden  torch  of  promise  whlcH 
John  Kennedy  set  aflame. 

Tonight  we  offer  ourselves — on  our  reconj 
and  by  oiu-  platform — as  a  party  for  all  Amer# 
leans.  This  prosperous  people — this  land 
of  reasonable  men — has  no  place  for  pettj 
partisanship  or  peevish   prejudice. 

The  needs  of  all  cannot  be  met  by  pttrtlef 
of  the  few — not  by  a  business  party  or  % 
labor  party,  not  by  a  war  party  or  a  peac* 
party,  not  by  a  southern  party  or  a  northern 
party.  j 

Our  deeds  will  meet  our  needs  only  if  wfe 
are  served  by  a  party  which  serves  all  our 
people. 

We  are  members,  together,  of  such  a  party, 
the  Democratic  Party  of  1964. 

We  have  written  a  proud  record  of  aci- 
compllshments   for   all   Americans. 

If  some  ask  what  we  have  done — let  fhtv^ 
look  at  what  we  promised  to  do. 

For  those  promises  have  become  our  deed*. 

And  the  promises  of  tonight  will  become 
the  deeds  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  anfl 
longest  period  of  peacetime  prosperity  in  ovt 
history.  Almost  every  American  listening 
tonight  has  seen  the  results  in  his  own  llff. 

But  prosperity  for  most  has  not  brought 
prosperity  to  all.  Those  who  have  received 
the  bounty  of  this  land — who  sit  secure  iti 
aflQuence  and  safe  In  power^must  not  no^ 
turn  from  the  needs  of  their  neighbors,      j 

Our  i>arty  and  our  Nation  will  continite 
to  extend  the  hand  of  compassion  and  lo\(e 
to  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  hungry.  For  whp 
among  us  dares  betray  the  command :  "ThoU 
Shalt  open  thine  hand — unto  they  brother,  to 
thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy.  In  thy  land."  . 

The  needs  we  seek  to  fill,  the  hopes  We 
seek  to  realize,  are  not  ours  alone — they  a*e 
those  of  most  of  our  people. 

Most  Americans  want'  medical  care  fdr 
older  citizens.    And  so  op  I. 

Most  Americans  want  fair  and  stable 
prices  for  farmers.    And  so  do  I. 

Most  Americans  want  a  decent  home  in  a 
decent  neighborhood  for  all.    And  so  do  I. 

Most  Americans  want  an  education  for 
every  child  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  And 
so  do  I. 

Most  Americans  want  a  Job  for  every  mata 
who  wants  to  work.     And  so  do  I. 

Most  Americans  want  victory  in  our  wftr 
against  poverty.    And  so  do  I. 

Most  Americans  want  continually  expanc}' 
ing  prosperity.    And  so  do  I. 
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«r#.  the  goals  of  our  party.  These 
T****  ^,.  of  our  Nation.     These  are  the 

!!lftow'Si  wticTi  Will  lead.  If  the  Amerl- 

go^j;^  choose  to  follow. 

"^iTarvearTyear  by  year,  step  by  step, 
r'J  vo  "  men  of  both  parties  have  built 

'°,.H  foundation  for  our  present  prosperity. 

"^iL  many  have  worked  too  hard  and  too 
^ftoie  this  threatened  now  by  policies 

Sh  premise  to  undo  all  we  have  ddne  to- 

^'rrreach  our  goals  in  our  own  land,  we 
Jl  work  for  peace  among  all  lands. 
"Sienca's  cause  is  still  the  cause  of  all 

™^«l°the  last  4  years  the  world  has  begun 
^TeL.nd  J^a  slLple  American  belief:  the 
SJef  Uiat  strength  and  courage  and  respon- 
.Jnitv  are  the  keys  to  peace. 

ie  1961  we  have  carried  out  the  great- 
Mt  Peacetime  buildup  of  national  strength 
nfflS  nation  at  any  time.  I  report  tonight 
as  President  of  the  United  States-as  Com- 
mander m  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces-on 
Te  strength  of  your  country.  It  Is  greater 
SL  any  adversary.  It  Is  greater  than  the 
Smblned  might  of  all  the  nations.  In  all  the 
wws  in  all  the  history  of  this  planet.  And 
our  superiority  Is  growing. 

Weapons  do  not  make  peace. 

Men  make  peace. 

Peace  comes  not  through  strength  alone, 
but  through  wisdom  and  patience  and  re- 

**Th°se  qualities  brought  a  treaty  banning 
nuclear  tests    in   the    atmosphere.      And    a 
hundred  nations   Joined  us. 
Other    agreements    were    reached,    other 

steps  taken. 

Their  single  guide:  to  lessen  the  danger 
to  man  without   increasing   the   danger   to 

freedom. 

Their  single  purpose  was  peace. 
As  a  result  of  these  policies  the  world  knows 
where  we  ^tand.    And  our  allies  know.    And 
our  adversaries  have  learned  again.    We  will 
not  waver  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  true  courage  of  this  nuclear  age  lies 
in  the  quest  for  peace. 

There  is  no  place  in  today's  world  for  weak- 
ness. But  there  is  also  no  place  in  today's 
world  for  recklessnes§.  We  cannot  act  rashly 
with  the  nuclear  weapons  that  could  destroy 
us  all.  The  only  course  is  to  press  with  all 
our  mind  and  all  our  will  to  make  sure  that 
these  weapons  are  never  used  at  all. 

This  is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  world. 

I  promise  no  easy  answers.  But  I  do  prom- 
ise this.  I  pledge  the  firmness  to  defend  free- 
dom—the strength  to  support  that  firmness — 
and  a  constant,  patient  effort  to  move  the 
world  toward  peace. 

At  home  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  assure  falrplay  for  all 
Americans. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  person.  He  should  be  able  to  find  a 
job,  educate  his  children,  vote  in  elections 
and  be  judged  on  his  merits  as  a  person. 

This  Is  the  fixed  determination  of  our  par- 
ty and  our  Nation. 

So  long  as  I  am  your  President  I  Intend  to 
carry  out  what  the  Constitution  demands — 
and  justice  requires — equal  Justice  under  law 
for  all. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  allow  this  great 
purpose  to  be  endangered  by  any  reckless  acts 
of  violence — anywhere. 

Those  who  break  the  law — those  who  cre- 
ate disorder — whether  in  the  North  or  the 
South— must  be  caught  and  brought  to  Jus- 
tice. In  every  part  of  this  country  the  law 
must  be  respected  and  violence  must  be 
checked. 

And  wherever  local  officers  seek  help  or 
Federal  law  is  broken,  I  have  pledged  and  I 
will  use  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

But  let  no  one  tell  you  he  can  hold  back 
progress  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  peace. 
.   This  is  a  false  and  empty  promise.    ' 


To  stand  In  the  way  of  orderly  progress  is 
to  encqurage  violence. 

For  I  say  to  those  who  wish  us  well — and 
those  who  wish  us  ill — the  growing  forces  in 
this  country  are  the  forces  of  common  hu- 
man decency,  not  the  forces  of  bigotry  and 
fear. 

Our  problems  are  great. 
But  our  opportunities  are  even  greater. 
Let  me  be  clear. 

I  ask  the  American  people  for  a  mandate — 
not  to  preside  over  a  finished  program — not 
Just  to  keep  things  going. 

I  ask  for  a  mandate  to  begin. 
This  Nation — this  generation — in  this  hour, 
has  man's  first  chance   to  build  the   great 
society — a  place  where  the  meaning  of  man's 
life  matches  the  marvels  of  man's  labor. 

We  seek  a  nation  where  every  man  can 
seek  knowledge,  and  touch  beauty,  and  re- 
joice in  the  closeness  of  family  and  com- 
munity. 

We  seek  a  nation  where  every  man  can — 
in  the  words  of  ovu*  oldest  promise — follow 
the  pursuit  of  happiness — not  just  security — 
but  achievements  and  excellence  and  fulfill- 
ment of  the  spirit. 

Join  with  me  in  this  great  task. 
Join  with  me  In  rebuilding  our  cities  to 
make  them  a  decent  place  to  live. 

Join  with  me  in  protecting  the  beauty  of 
our  land  and  the  air  we  breathe. 

Join  with  me  in  giving  every  child  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  quality. 

Join  with  me  in  giving  every  American  the 
fullest  life  which  he  can  hope  for.   * 

For  the  ultimate  test  of  our  civilization^ — 
of  our  faithfulness  to  our  past — is  not  in  our 
goods  or  our  guns.  It  is  in  the  quality  of  our 
people's  lives  and  in  the  men  and  women 
we  produce. 

This  goal  can  be  ours.     We  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  knowledge. 
We  must  now  seek  the  courage. 
The  contest   today  Is  the  same  we  have 
faced  at  every  turning  point. 

It  is  not  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, party  and  party,  platform  and  plat- 
form. It  is  between  courage  and  timidity. 
It  is  between  those  who  see  what  can  be. 
and  those  who  want  only  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  It  is  between  those  who  wel- 
come the  future  and  those  who  turn  away 
from  its  promise. 

This  is  the  true  cause  of  freedom. 
The  man  who  Is  hungry,  who  cannot  find 
work  or  educate  his  children,  who  is  bowed 
by  want — that  man  is  not  fully  free. 

For  more  than  30  years—from  social  secu- 
rity to  the  war  against  poverty — we  have 
worked  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  man. 

As  a  result.  Americans  today  are  freer  to 
live  as  they  want  to  live,  pursue  their  ambi- 
tions, meet  their  desires,  and  raise  their  fam- 
ilies than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

And  every  American  knows  In  his  heart 
this  Is  true. 

I  am  determined  in  all  the  time  that  is 
mine  to  use  all  the  talents  I  have  for  bring- 
ing our  Nation  together  in  greater  unity.  In 
pursuit  of  this  common  purpose  I  believe  we 
shall  some  day  see  an  America  that  knows 
no  North,  or  South,  no  East,  no  West — an 
America  undivided  by  creed  or  color,  untorn 
by  suspicion  or  strife. 

The  Founding  Fathers  dreamed  America 
before  it  was. 

The  pioneers  dreamed  of  great  cities  on 
the  wilderness  they  crossed. 

Our  tomorrow  is  on  its  way.  It  can  be  a 
shape  of  darkness  or  a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  choice  is  ours.  For  It  will  be  the  dream 
we  dare  to  dream. 

Tonight  we  of  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
fidently go  before  the  people  offering  an- 
swers not  retreat — unity  not  division — hope 
not  fear. 

We  do  offer  the  people  a  choice — a  choice 
of  continuing  on  the  courageous  and  com- 
passionate course  that  has  made  this  Nation 
the  strongest,  freest,  most  prosperous  and 
most  peaceful  Nation  In  the  history  of  man. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  our  task. 
Let  us  be  on  our  way. 


Acceptance  Address  bt  the  Honorable  Hp- 
BEBT  H.  Humphrey,  tr.S.  Senator  From  the 
State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  my  fellow 
Democrats,  my  fellow  Americans,  I  proudly 
and  humbly  accept  yotir  nomination.  Will 
we  ever  be  able  to  forget  this  unbelievable, 
this  moving  tJals  beautiful,  this  wonderful 
evening?  what  a  challenge  to  every  person 
In  this  land  to  live  up  to  the  goals  and  the 
Ideals  of  those  who  have  gone  before  lis,  and 
have  charted  the  course  of  our  action. 

I  was  deeply  moved  last  night.  I  received 
a  singular  tribute  from  a  friend  and  a  great 
President,  a  tribute  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get, and  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  I  shall 
have  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  confidence  and  the  trust  that 
has  been  placed  In  me.  And  please  let  me 
say  thank  you,  my  fellow  Democrats. 

I  believe  that  I  know  President  Johnson  as 
well  as  any  man.  So  let  me  tell  you  about 
him.  I  have  known  for  16  years  his  courage, 
his  wisdom,  his  tact,  and  his  persuasion, 
his  Judgment  and  his  leadership. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  those  hours  and 
thcee  days  of  tragedy  and  crisis  last  Novem- 
ber  that   we    once    again  Tellved    tonight, 
when  a  dear  and  wonderful  friend  and  a  great 
President  was  taken  from  us.     And  another 
stepped  forward  without  a  falter,  without  a 
moment  of  hesitation  or  a  moment  of  doubt. 
I  was  among  those  that  he  called  to  his 
side.     He  asked  us,  we,  the  people.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike — Americans  all — 
for   our    help.     And   I  say   thank   God   that  ' 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  patriot  that 
he  was,  that  he  had  the  foresight  that  day 
in  Los  Angeles  to  provide  for  his  country. 
I       Thank  God  for  this  covmtry  and  for  the 
^  peace  of  the  world — that  President  Kennedy 
Hiad  the  wisdom  to  choose  a  Lyndon  John- 
son as  his  Vice  President. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  these  words: 
"Let  us  continue."  Those  simple  and  direct 
words  of  President  Johnson  reached  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  Those  words  rallied 
them,  l^ted  them  and  unified  them. 

In  this  world,  disaster  is  ever  but  a  step 
away.  There  is  no  margin  for  error.  The 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  leader  of  the 
American  Democracy,  holds  in  his  hands 
the  destinies  not  only  of  his  people,  but 
holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Yes,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  a  man  of  calm  and  deep  assurance 
who  knows  his  country  and  knows  his  peo- 
ple. Above  all,"  he  must  be  a  man  of  clear 
mind  and  sound  Judgment,  a  man  who  can 
lead,  a  man  who  can  decide,  a  man  of  pur- 
pose and  conviction.  And,  Lyndon  Johnson 
Is  that  man. 

He  is  a  man  with  the  Instincts  of  a  teach- 
er, who  would  rather  persuade  than  compel, 
who  would  rather  unite  than  divide. 

President  Johnson  is  respectful  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Presidency,  and  he  under- 
stands the  compelling  need  for  restraint  In 
the  use  of  the  greatest  power  ever  assem- 
bled by  man.  ^ 

In  President  Johnson's  hands,  our  j)eople 
know  that  our  power  is  for  justice,  and  In  his 
hands  our  people  know  that  our  power  is 
for  peace.  In  his  hands,  our  people  know 
that  our  power  is  for  freedom. 

President  Johnson  has  helped  to  make 
the  Democratic  Party  the  only  truly  national 
party.  And  this  very  convention  demon- 
strates our  strong  and  our  abiding  unity  and 
brothertiood. 

And  what  a  contrast — what  a  contrast 
with  the  shambles  at  the  Cow  Palace  in  San 
Francisco.  What  a  contrast  with  that  In- 
credible spectacle  ol  bitterness,  of  hostility, 
of  personal  attack. 
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i  Lmerlcan  people  have  seen  the  con- 
'  lie  American  people  do  have  a  clear 
and    I   predict  their   choice    will    be 
Johnson  in  November. 
Waldo  Emerson  once  spoke  of  "The 
which    divide    the    state"— the 
hope  and  the  party  of  memory,  my 
r  emocrats.    They  renew  their  rivalry. 
from  generatfon  to  generation, 
lontest,  between  the  party  of  hope 
party  of  memory  lies  at  the  very 
this  campaign, 
the   last  few  weeks,  shrill   voices 
to  lay  claim  to  the  great  spirit 
4nierican  past.     But  they  long  for  a 
never  was.     In  their  recklessness 
their    radicalism,    they   distort    the 
conservative  tradition. 
those   who   have   kidnaped    the   Re- 
Party  have  made  it  this  year  not 
of  memory  and  sentiment,  but  one 
ency,    of    unrestralbed    passion,    of 
and  radical  language, 
jy   contrast,  which   is  clear  to  all, 
e  leadership   of  President  Lyndon 
the  Democratic  Party  stands  today 
cl  ampion  of  great  causes,  as  the  party 
~  "  and  conviction,  as  the  party  of 
unity,  and  as  the  party  of  hope  for 
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WATER.  He  has  been  facing  backward,  against 
the  mainstream  of  American  history.  Most 
Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  for  example,  voted  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  But  not  the  temporary 
Republican  spokesman. 

Most  Democr.its  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  voted  for  an  eleven  and  a  half  billion 
dollar  tax  cut  for  the  American  citizens  and 
American  business.  But  not  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  in  fact  four-fifths  of  the  members  of 
his  own  party,  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
that  seeks  to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race  among  the  nations.  But  not  the  tem- 
porary Republican  spokesman. 

Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  last  year  for  an  expanded 
medical  educat 
tor  Goldwater 
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me  docimient  my  case.    Above  all. 

Is    between    the    Democratic 

and  that  of  the  Goldwater  party 

and   decisive   on   the   question   of 

security.    For  25  years,  my  fellow 

both  parties  have  held  the  con- 

iiat    politics    should    stop    at    the 

^ge,  that  we  must  be  united  in  the 

enemies,  and  we  must  be  united 

of  our  allies  and  our  friends. 

say  here  tonight,  to  every  Amer- 

(  very  friend  of  freedom,  woe  to  that 

;hat  spokesman  that  turns  its  back 

blp  irtisan  foreign  policy.    Woe  to  those 

willing  to  divide  this  Nation^  and 

'  those  who  cast  false  douDBupon 

strength. 

rreat  problems  there  are  to  solve: 
to  control  the  awesome  power  of 
ar   age,   to  strengthen  the   grand 
}  rlth  Europe. 

the  task  of  bxiildlng  a  strong 
!  and  united  hemisphere  un- 
/  lliance  for  Progress. 

our  friends  in  Asia  and  Africa 
their  freedom  and  promoting 
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defend     and 
the  world. 
y  fellow  Americans,   these  urgent 
demand    reasoned   solutions,    not 
>gans.      Childlike    answers    cannot 
-sized  problems. 
l>roblems  demand  leadership  that  Is 
restrained, 'responsible.     They  re- 
President   who   knows   that   Rome 
)ullt  in  a  day,  but  who  also  knows 
freat  edifice  of  Western  clvUization 
brought  down  In  rtilns  in  1  hour. 
erlcan   Presidency  ■  is  not  a  place 
who  Is  impetuous  at  one  moment. 
"  '  e  the  next;   nor  Is  it  a  place 
is  violently  for  something  one 
1  lolently  opposed  to  it  on  the  next, 
)  .n  ofDce  where  statements  on  mat- 
najor  policy  are  so  confusing  and 
contradictory  that  neither  friend  nor  foe 
he  stands, 
fellow  Americans.  It  Is  of  the  hlgh- 
"-nce   that   both   friend   and   foe 
the  American  President  means 
says  and  says  what  he  means. 

spokesman  of  the  Republi- 
Part^yes,  the  temporary  Republican 
spokesma;  i  is  not  only  out  of  tune  with  the 
J  >rlty  of  his  countrymen;  he  Is  •ven 
te]  I  with  his  own  party, 
the  list  3?4  years,  most  Democrats  and 
Republicais  have  agreed  on  the  great  deci- 
sions our  Nation  has  made.  But  not  the 
Republican  spokesman,   not  Senator  Gold- 
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Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  for  education  legislation. 
But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  But  not  Senat.jr  Goldwater. 
,  And  my  fellow  Americans,  most  Democrats 
•  and  most  Republican.^  in  the  Senate  voted 
to  help  the  United  Nations  in  its  peace-keep- 
ing functions  when  it  was  in  financial  diffi- 
culty.    But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

Yes.  my  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  f  ict  that 
the  temporary  Republican  spokesman  is  not 
in  the  mainstream  of  his  party  In  fact,  he 
has  not  even  touched  the  shore. 

I  believe  in  the  two-party  system,  but  there 
must  be  two  responsible  parties,  and  there 
must  be  men  who  are  equipped  to  lead  a 
great  nation  as  the  standard  bearers  of  the 
two  parties.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  parties  move  within  the 
mainstream  of  American  thought  and 
philosophy. 

I  pledge  to  this  convention.  I  pledge  to 
our  great  President,  to  all  the  American 
people,  my  complete  devotion  to  this  task: 
To  prove  once  again  that  the  Democratic 
Party  deserves  America's  affections,  and  that 
we  are  Indeed  the  partv  of  hope  for  the 
American  people. 

So  tonight  let  us  here  and  now  pleds^e  that 
the  campaign  that  we  will  wage  will  be 
worthy  of  our  great  President  Johnson,  and. 
my  fellow  Americans,  let  us  herebv  resolve 
and  pledge'  tonight  that  that  campaign  will 
be  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  late  and 
beloved  President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
While  others  may  appeal  to  pa.ssions  and 
prejudices,  and  appeal  to  fear  and  bitter- 
ness, we  of  the  Democratic  Party  call  upon 
all  Americans  to  Join  us  in  making  our 
country: 

A  land  of  opportunity  for  our  yoimg. 
A    home  of  security   and   dignitv   for   our 
elderly. 

And  a  place  of  compassion  and  cr.re  for 
our  afflicted. 

I  say  to  those  responsible  and  forward- 
looking  Republicans  who  put  ciur  country 
above  their  party^and  there  are  thousands 
of  them — we  welcome  you  to  the  banner  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  We  welcome  your 
support. 

Yes.  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  We 
ask  you  to  Join  us  tonight,  for  this  Presi- 
dent, my  fellow  Americans,  is  the  President 
of  all  of  the  American  people.  He  is  the 
President  in  the  great  American  tradition— 

for  labor  and  for  business:  no  class  conflict 

for  the  farm  family  that  will  receive  the 
unending  attention  and  care  of  this  Presi- 
dent and  for  the  city  worker;  for  North  and 
for  the  South;  for  East  and  for  the  West. 
This  is  our  President. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  represents — in 
fact  he  Is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 


national  unity,  the  embodiment  of  natJ« 
purpose,  the  man  in  whose  hands  we  t>^^ 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  hb^ 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  friend  of  thi«  ^^ 
President.  I  am  very  proud  that  hJ^J' 
asked  this  convention  to  select  me  iJ  T^ 
running  mate.  "«=  m  hij 

And   I   ask   you,   my  fellow  Americaai^^T 
ask  you--to  walk  with  us.  to  work  wTtk^^ 
to   march   forward   with  us-to   help  S^' 
dent    Johnson    build    the    great   soclet*  f 
America  of  the  future.  \     **    '*''   ^°^*«ty  for 

Yes,  let  us  continue.  Let  us,  fellow  Dim^ 
crats  and  fellow  Americans,  go  forwarV^Tt 
us  take  those  giant  steps  forward  to  WWh 
the  President  has  called  us,  to  end  the  shAm. 
of  poverty,  to  end  the  injustice  of  preludw 
and  the  denial  of  opportunity,  to  build  th! 
great  society  and  to  secure  the  freedom  nf 
man  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  cab  dn 
no  less,  and  to  this,  tonight,  let  us  resolve 
to  pledge  our  every  effort.     Thank  you. 

DELINQUENT  PARENTS   CAUSE  t)E 
LINQUENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  inthe 
Record  an  editorial,  from  the  KnoxTille 
News-Sentinel,  citing  the  actions^  of 
Judge  Kenneth  Turner,  a  member  of 
the  juvenile  court  in  Memphis.  Judge 
Turner  puts  his  finger  on  the  source  of 
much  of  our  juvenile  delinquency  puob- 
lem  when  he'  states  that  the  behavior  of 
children  stems  in  large  part  from  the 
training  and  guidance  they  receive  at 
home.  His  formula  for  assessment  of 
the  parents  for  the  cost  of  maintairting 
their  offspring  who  are  sentenced  to  con- 
finement in  an  institution  is  a  good  dne 
If  Judge  Turner's  actions  were  copied 
more  widely,  I  feel  sure  there  would  be 
a  marked  improvement  in  parental  su- 
pervision, which  ultimately  would  lead 
to  a  lower  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ! 

I  From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Sept  4 
19641  j 

Adclt   Delinquents  I 

In  Memphis,  a  Juvenile  court  Judge.  lien- 
neth  Turner,  bases  his  decisions  on  a  ien- 
tral   policy: 

"I've  always  felt  that  delinquent  parents 
caused  delinquent  children  in  95  percent  of 
the  cases,  and  I'm  trying  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  hold  such  parents  responsible  for 
their  behavior." 

Judge  Turner  even  has  gone  to  the  lertgth 
of  assessing  parents  for  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing Juvenile  delinquents  in  institutions:  If 
they  don't  pay,  he  cites  them  for  contempt. 

Of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  aljout 
juvenile  delinquency  and  Its  causes,  Judge 
Turner  has  come  closer  to  the  real  issue,  If 
his  policy  were  followed  generally,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  decline  in  Juvenile 
delinquency. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEE  ABANDONS  HIS  POUCY 
OP  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  recognized  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world  as  a  man  who  Is 
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flccaUy  conservative.  For  this  reason,  I 
^very  much  disappointed  with  his 
cD^h  of  last  night,  in  which  he  advo- 
TAted  a  cut  in  income  taxes  of  25  percent. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  construe 
his  position  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
J^ked  out  on  his  fiscal  responsibility 
ffhen  he  advocated  a  tax  cut  and  stated 
that  he  would  cut  taxes  25  percent  with- 
out cutting  Federal  spending. 

Senator  Goldwater's  proposal  would 
drive  prices  up  cruelly.  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  I  both  voted  against  ttte  re- 
cent administration-backed  tax  cut. 
^ffe  opposed  it  because  a  tax  cut  that 
reduced  revenue  below  spending  in  this 
booming  period  of  prosperity  is  irrespon- 
sible and  inflationary. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  can  have 
It  both  ways.  Either  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  for  a  balanced 
budget  or  he  is  not.  If  he  has  reversed 
his  position  on  tax  reduction,  he  should 
admit  that  he  erred  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  support  a  tax  cut,  and 
not  merely  talk  about  it.  WhV  was  the 
Senator  against  tax  cuts  then,  and  why 
is  he  for  them  now? 

Senator  Goldwater's  proposals  would 
cost  some  $3.8  billion  in  revenue  a  year — 
more  than  double  the  anticipated  cash 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year.  In  total,  the 
Goldwater  proposals  would  mean  nearly 
$19  billion  of  additional  tax  loss  on  top 
of  the  less  than  $12  billion  already  pro- 
posed and  adopted. 

The  Goldwater  proposal  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  economy, 
whether  inflationary  forces  are  strong, 
and  the  level  of  unemployment  high  or 
Jow.  What  happened  to  the  need  for 
running  a  budget  surplus  so  that  we 
might  retire  some  of  the  oppressive  na- 
tional debt?  What  happened  to  the  need 
for  reform  in  our  tax  structure? 

Has  the  Senator  from  Arizona  repudi- 
ated his  own  prior  expenditure  views,  or 
the  Republican  platform?  He  has  pro- 
posed increases  in  military  expenditures 
alone  costing  an  additional  $5  billion  a 
year  for  every  year  in  tihe  next  decade. 
This  means  a  total  of  $50  billion  of  addi- 
tional expenditures.  In  addition,  he  has 
advocated  increased  veterans'  benefits ' 
and  a  central  Arizona  TVA  which  would 
cost  billions  more. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  Republican  plat- 
form has  recommended  tax  credits  for 
elderly,  medical  and  hoispital  care,  edu- 
cation, and  fishing  vessels  that  would 
cost  at  least  $2  billion  annually  in  lost 
revenue,  as  well  as  excise  tax  cuts  and 
tax  transfers  to  the  States. 

Such  unpremeditated  slaughter  of  the 
balanced-budget  concept  is  irresponsible. 
It  would  truly  create  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  was  an  engine  of  inflation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— CLOTURE 
MOTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1234 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  1234,  co- 


sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  LMr.  McCarthy],  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
to  H.R.  11380,  for  reading  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  amendment 
may  be  deemed  to  have  been  read  in 
compliance  with  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Javits  is  as 
follows : 

strike  out  all  on  and  after  line  1,  page  1, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  402.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  any  action  or  proceeding  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  or  before  any 
Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States  in  which 
there  is  placed  in  question  the  validity  of 
the  composition  of  any  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  any  State  or  the  apportionment  of 
the  membership  thereof,  adequate  time 
should  be  accorded  ( 1 )  to  such  State  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  such 
composition  or  apportionment  consistently 
with  its  electoral  procedures  and  proceed- 
ings and  with  its  procedure  and  proceedings 
for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
such  State,  and  (2)  for  consideration  by  the 
States  of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States^  relating 
to  the  composition  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  or  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  membership  thereof,  whlclKs^all  have 
been  duly  submitted  by  the  Congress  to  the 
States  for  ratification." 


THE  CHILEAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  have  cause  to  rejoice  over  the 
decisive  victory  of  Eduardo  Frei.  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party's  candidate 
for  President  of  Chile,  His  decisive  de- 
feat of  Salvador  Allende,  a  Socialist  who 
headed  the  four-party  leftist  coalition 
FRAP  which  included  the  Communists, 
is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  Chile — 
where  it  represents  a  massive  popular 
endorsement  of  orderly  and  lawful  social 
change  long  overdue  in  that  country — 
but  to  the  cause  of  economic  progress 
within  a  democratic  framework,  which 
is  the  basic  goal  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Senator  Fref's  election  is  also  signifi- 
cant, because  this  is  the  first  national 
victory  by  a  Christian  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  whereas,  if 
the  coalition  including  the  Communists 
had  been  elected,  it  would  have  been  the 
first  time  that  a  freely  elected  natioiial 
government,  including  Communists,  was 
installed  in  any  free  world  country. 

Last  March  J  visited  Chile  ^nd  talked 
with  the  Chilean  leaders,  including  Sen- 
ator Frei,  who  has  now  been  elected 
President,  Senator  Julio  Duran,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Radical  Party,  and  Presi- 
dent Allesandri.  I  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  the  possibility  that  a 
Communist-Socialist  coalition  regime 
could  be  elected  legally  in^that  country. 
I  then  reported  that  it  would  be  the  first 
in  any  free  world  country  to  be  freely 
elected.  Hence,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  possibility  did  not  become  a 
reality,  and  we  owe  to  Senator  Frei  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 


The  Christian  Democrats  of  Latin 
America  are  basically  a  post-World  War 
II  phenomenon,  refiecting  the  emergence 
of  a  more  socially  conscious  wing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  adherents 
among  the  middle  class,  organized  labor 
and  the  peasantry.  Their  methods  are 
democratic,  their  goals,  basic  social  and 
economic  change  in  the  interest  of  the 
broad  mass  of  the  people.  The  Latin 
American  Christian  Democrats  regard 
themeslves  as  counterparts  of  the  Euro- 
pean parties  of  the  same  name.  They 
all  belong  to  the  Christian  Democratic 
International. 

In  this  hour  of  general  satisfaction  I 
wish  to  strike  a  note  of  caution.  Those 
who  see  in  Eduardo  Frei's  victory,  the 
victory  of  a  man  whose  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  will  be  an  exact  duplicate  of 
ours,  may  be  sorely  disappointed  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chilean  economic 
and  social  structure  is  very  different 
from  ours  and  may  need  much  reform. 
The  Chilean  economy  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  severe  infiation.  The  distribution  of 
wealth  is  unequal.  Landholding  is  in 
crying  need  for  modernization.  Today 
Chile's  agriculture  occupies  one-third  of 
the  population,  but  they  produce  only 
one-eighth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. While  the  population  increased  by 
45  percent  in  the  past  15  years,  food  pro- 
duction was  up  only  8  percent.  Due,  at 
least  in  part,  tp  the  ineffectiveness  of 
domestic  food  production,  Chile  must 
import  $100  million  worth  of  food  each 
year. 

The  relationship  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment to  the  copper  companies,  which 
.are  largely  American  owned,  was  very 
much  an  issue  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  difference  is  that  the  Social- 
ists and  the  Communists  proposed  to  na- 
tionalize the  copper  companies,  whereas 
Senator  Frei's  party  proposes  orily  that 
the  copper  be  refined  in  Chile  and  sold 
from  there  at  the  best  prices  available 
on  world  markets.  In  short,  we  may  be 
facing  a  major  socioeconomic  revolution 
of  a  peaceful  and  legal  character  in 
Chile.  We  may  not  like  everything  that 
Senator  Frei  will  do.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  of  great  character. 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  he  is 
on  our  side,  and  the  election  in  Chile  was 
a  major  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  fundamental -goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and'^the  modernization  of 
Latin  American  society  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework.  Therefore,  though  at 
times  we  may  be  unhappy  about  some  of 
the  things  that  will  be^done,  let  us  re- 
member that  Eduardo  Frei  and  his  re- 
^me  deserve  the  closest  economic  and 
political  suppoVt  of  the  United  States 
and  of  our  Western  allies. 

His  expressed  promise  of  Government 
intervention  in  the  largely  American- 
owned  copper  mines  and  his  alleged 
willingness  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Communist  governments  may 
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not 


4ult  our  instincts  or  desires  and  we 

the  right  to  strongly  disagree. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  a 

editorial    by    Ambassador 

F.  Guggenheim,  Ambassador  to 

himself  a  member  of  the  family 

founded  the  copp>er  and  nitrate 

industries  in  Chile,  in  which  he  takes 

iame  line  that  I  have  been  stating 

n  support  of  the  new  Chilean  Gov- 
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I    tsk  imanimous  consent   also  that 
edito  rials  from  the  Long  Island  Newsday 
and  |the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as 
from  the  two  papers  calling  at- 
tention   to    the    implications    of     the 
elections  may  be  printed  in  the 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
;rm  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
ials,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
pr  nted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday, 
Sept.  8,  19641 

LZTTEB    TO     PaESmENT-ELECT     FREI 

Me.  Prssjoknt:  Will  you  please  ac- 

hearty  congratulations  on  your  mag- 

vlctory    In    the    Chilean    election. 

s  more  than  a  personal  triiunph  for 

Your    campaign    was    not    based    on 

.  but-  on  a  political  philosophy 

and  prtJgress.     If  you  will  permit 

say   so,   this   Is   also   a   triumph   for 

it  a  time  of  world  bewilderment  when 

easy  for  suffering  humanity  to  turn 

deipalr  to  false  prophets.     And,  finally. 

}  Ictory  Is  another  most  Important  step 

loUcy  of  hope  and  sanity  in  the  rela- 

)etween  the  United  States  to  the  north 

logical  friends  and  partners  ]p.  the 

American  States  to  the  south. 

Johnson,  through  Assistant  Sec- 

of  State  Mann,  has  practiced  a  policy 

ris   Latin   America   of   complete   sym- 

,  but  one  of  realism,  not  theory.     We 

Ind  solutions  to  the  extremely  diCBcult 

arising  from  poverty  throughout 

w(>rld,  population  growth,  galloping  in- 

and  the  urgent  need  for  social  prog- 


Prei  Ident 


tie 
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cae 


'our   sweeping  victory,  Chile  has  re- 
generously  to  the  efforts  and  plans 
hemispheric   progress  envisaged  by 
President  Johnson, 
of  a  family  who  for  several  genera- 
las  been  engaged  in  the  development 
's  natural  resource& — and  I  trust  not 
ul  of  Its  social  progress,  as  well  as. 
growth — I  send  you  this  word 
and  good  wishes  for  you  and  all 
e  of  Chile. 1 
yours  respectfully, 

Hahrt  p.  Guggenheim. 


ecc  nomlc 
res]  lect 
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(Pr^m  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 
Sept.  4.  19641 
^ofhe:  Eduardo  Prei  Montalva 
_  (By  Ron  Hollander) 
Ekluirdo  Prel  Montalva,  winner  of  a  land- 
slide victory  In  Chile's  presidential  election 
Friday    Is  a  lanky,  soft-spoken  lawyer  rela- 
tively  inknown  In  the  United  States  despite 
his  30   'ears  in  politics. 

But  though  soft-spoken,  the  53-year-old 
career  x>lltlclan  who  takes  cffice  November  4 
should  not  remain  unknown  to  Americans 
for  loig.  Though  considered  pro-United 
States  ind  more  xinderstandlng  of  the  Wests 


family    of    Harry    F.    Guggenheim, 

and  publisher  of  Newsday,  devel- 

copper  Industry  In  Chile,  but  has 

of    all    financial    Interests    In    the 

companies,  either  by  sale  or  bequests 

phllknthropic  foimdatlons. 


foreign  policy  than  the  man  he  defeated.  So- 
cialist Salvador  Allende  Gossens,  Prel  (pro- 
noiinced  Pray)  has  definite  ideas  on  what 
Chile  needs.  The  former  university  professor 
of  economics  favors  state  control  and  believes 
Chile  should  eventually  nationalize  foreign- 
owned  properties.  He  campaigned  against 
Marxist  Allende  with  a  slogan,  "Chile  Needs 
a  Chance."  The  6-foot,  Santiago-born  Prel 
will  have  6  years  to  give  Chile  that  chance — 
and  in  that  time  the  soft  tones  are  expected 
to  belle  the  action  he  will  take  to  achieve  his 
aims. 

A  former  CHjllean  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  and  senator,  Prel  first  ran  for  the 
presidency  In  1958.  He  polled  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  placing  third.  It  did  not 
discourage  him.  however,  and  the  Christian 
Democrat,  in  his  fight  against  Allende,  de- 
scribed the  election  as  "a  battle  for  democ- 
racy and  a  vital  one.  It  must  be  won." 
When  it  was  learned  in  the  United  States 
that  he  had  won  that  fight,  officials  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  While  more  liberal  than 
the  man  he  succeeds.  President  Jorge  Ales- 
sandrl.  a  conservative,  he  is  a  blessing  to  the 
U.S.  Government  when  compared  with  the 
Marxist  Allende. 

For  one  thing,  Prel  insists  he  is  not  against 
free  enterprise  and  says  he  has  no  intention 
of  seizing  the  vast  U.S.  copper  holdings  in 
Chile.  The  new  President  hopjes  to  win  sub- 
stantial credit  from  the  United  States  and 
West  European  nations  and  he  said  during 
his  campaign  that  he  wants  more  United 
States  investment  In  Chile.  And  though  Prel 
was  opposed  to  Chile's  diplomatic  break  with 
Cuba  last  month,  he  is  not  expected  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  relations  with  Castro.  In 
fact,  he  recently  described  the  Castro  govern- 
ment as  "a  totalitarian  regime  that  has  over- 
run human  rights." 

On  the  negative  side,  he  has  severely 
criticized  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  claiming 
it  is  ineffective  In  its  present  form  for  dealing 
with  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  his 
native  Chile.  Frel  also  would  like  to  over- 
haul the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS),  which  voted  the  sanctions  against 
Cuba.  He  believes  the  OAS  should  be  made 
more  effective  in  carrying  out  the  reforms 
outlined  under  the  Alliance.  He  also  "has 
promised  to  cancel  the  United  States-Chile 
military  pact  and  said  he  would  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  European  nations  having 
trade  missions  in  Chile. 

Frel  campaigned  on  a  program  of  produc- 
"tlve  land  reform  and  easier  credit  for  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers.  He  promised  50.000 
new  Jobs  and  a  low-cost  housing  program  tdt 
workers.  And  while  not  going  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  nationalization  of  the  copper  mines, 
Prei  does  want  the  Government  to  receive  a 
greater  share  of  the  profits  from  the  mines 
owned  by  U.S.  firms.  The  Government  is  al- 
ready getting  84  percent  of  the  profits  from 
these  mines. 

A  Catholic  and  the  father  of  seven,  Prei 
was  educated  in  the  schools  and  university 
of  Santiago,  Chile's  capital.  He  married  27 
years  ago  Into  a  socially  prominent  Santiago 
family.  He  and  his  wife  still  live  in  the  same 
house  they  had  when  they  were  married,  a 
modest,  two-story,  simply  furnished  dwelling 
In  Santiago's  suburbs.  "I  like  this  house 
and  don't  plan  to  leave  It,"  FYei  said.  "As 
President  I  will  not  live  at  La  Moneda  (the 
Chilean  White  House).  That  big,  rambling 
building  Is  no  place  for  a  family." 

Chile  Chooses  Social  Democracy 
The  people  of  Chile  again  have  proved  their 
devotion  to  democratic  methods  by  giving  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  President  to  the 
Christian  Democratic  candidate,  Eduardo 
Prel.  The  victory  Is  a  great  relief  to  every 
Important  capital  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  Washington  In  Buenos  Aires.  Only 
Havana  will  fall  to  rejoice  in  it. 
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The  Chilean  election  had  evervwhji*.  v. 
rated  as  the  most  Important  In  Latin*!** 
in  years.  Had  Mr.  Prel's  opponent  S**** 
Allende,  won,  the  world  would  haVej-^?* 
Socialist-Communist  coalition  el^tZtA  * 
cratlcally  for  the  first  time.  As  It  ^^^ 
was  made  by  Mr.  Prel,  for  this  i«  't^Zl 
naUonal  victory  by  a  Christian  De^^ 
Party  In  the  Western  Hemlspherr  jf^^ 
resents  a  notable  boost  for  the  entire  o!?" 
tlan  and  social  democratic  movS?: 
throughout  Latin  America.  ™o»einent 

The  reasons  for  widespread  relief  ir» 
vlous,  even  though  Eduardo  Prei  u  t!Zt» 
who   has   promised   radical   social  and  .^f 
nomlc  reforms  In  Chile.     ChrlsUan  dem« 
racy,    by   definition.    Is   democraUc     h^ 
ChUe  wUl  remain  an  orthodox  member  of  ?? 
Organization   of  American  States    allhw  » 
the  West.    Where  the  rival  group  'the  Brap 
would  have  nationalized  the  cop^r  anriti' 
trate  industries  (about  90  percent  AmMcw" 
owned) ,  the  Christian  Democrats  mereUn^' 
to  have  all  copper  refined  in  ChUe     '-iC 
Intend  to  sell  the  copper  everywhere  ihclud 
Ing  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

The  drastic  structural  changes  that  Ifr 
Prel  promises  will  shake  up  Chilean  »ociM, 
profoundly.  Although  a  true  democracr  h 
the  political  sense,  Chile  is  a  nation  with 
grave  social  Imbalances.  This  is  especlaUt 
true  In  the  rural  areas,  and  a  radical  tua 
reform  is  a  certainty.  However,  Mr.  Frel'i 
program  is  "revolutionary"  only  in  the  seoM 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  His  victory  Ig  in 
fact,  a  reprieve  for  the  Alliance,  which  lagn 
added  reason  why  the  Johnson  admlniBtra 
tlon  is  rejoicing. 

Yet,  it  would  be  wrong  for  anyone  in  Wwh 
Ington  to  think  of  Eduardo  Prel  as  a  com- 
placent Junior  partner  who  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  and;  Inde- 
pendent  character  with  a  determined i  social 
sense.  His  Catholicism  is  not  reactionary 
it  is  the  Catholicism  of  Pope  John  XXUl'i 
socially  advanced  Mater  et  Maglstra. 

The  strength  of  Chilean  democracy  wu 
shown  by  the  Instant  accepUnce  of  Mr,  Preli 
victory  by  Dr.  Allende,  who  had  offertd  the 
voters  a  clear  choice  and  had  fought  a  hard 
clean  campaign.  Unlike  1958  when  he  Jost  to 
Jorge  Alessandrl  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins,  he  has  now  been  decisively  deteated 
The  popular  verdict  means  that  ChUeau 
want  social  and  economic  reforms,  but  not 
by  the  extreme  methods  of  a  eocialinii 
spurred  on  by  conmiunlsm.  Chile  has  ohoeen 
the  road  of  social  democracy. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,;  1964] 
Chilean   President  Indicates  Copper  Salb 
TO  Russians 
(By  George  Natanson) 

Santiago.— Major  reallnements  in  Latin 
America  seem  likely  in  the  wake  of  Eduardo 
Prel's  surprisingly  decisive  victory  in  Chile's 
presidential  election,  diplomats  and  pplltc«l 
observers  suggest. 

Prei  reprfesents  a  new  force  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican politics — the  revolutionary  and  deter- 
mined left  Intent  on  bringing  about  a  force- 
ful but  peaceful  socio-economic  revolution 
through  legal  processes. 

At  a  news  conference  Saturday,  Prel  Served 
notice  that  a  closer  Santiago-Washington  ac- 
cord depends  in  large  part  on  greater  nespect 
in  Washington  for  Chilean  economic  and 
political  interests,  as  ^termined  by  Chile. 

The  President-elect  said  his  government 
would  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
any  friendly  nation  seeking  them.  Thta 
clearly  means  he  will  be  receptive  toCbm- 
munlst-bloc  overtures  for  diplomatic  ex- 
changes. 

Prei  also  promised  the  electorate  that  he 
would  direct  government  Intervention  In  the 
largely  AiQerlcan-owned  copper  minps,  »t 
least  to  the  extent  of  seeking  the  besi;  price 
for  Chilean  copper  In  the  world  mark«V— no 
matter  where  It  Is.     This  does  not  cotiform 
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♦h«  TT  S  policy  of  embargoing  shipments  of 
*"^.Sategic  materials  to  Red  nations. 
•"S$.t?vlctory  made  him  an  overnight  giant 

^l  iTtln  leaders.  Chile,  always  respected 
If  nSe^Latln  nations  for  its  long  tradition 
^'nSviol?nt  democracy,  has  sudd^y  be- 
'^JT.  a  D?toe  candidate  for  leadership  of  the 
J^is^vr  democratic     forces     In     Latin 

^l?Chrlstlan  Democratic  Party  is  also 
f^hilfihed  in  several  other  Latin  countries, 
lit  op?Sed  to  the  rightist  oligarchy  cllng- 
?n.t^  power  in  several  Latin  nations.  It 
i^iiarlv  opposes  the  Communists,  partlcu- 
SSilL  their  totalitarian  aspects. 

nnt  the  Christian  Democrats  are  committed 
,„  thciTklnd  of  revolution,  which  they  sum 
n  nverslmply  as  "revolution  with  freedom." 
•Xv  ahn  frankly  at  supplanting  present 
eovernment  structures  with  a  planned  econ- 
Ky  and  major  reforms  in  landownership. 
educational  opportunity  and  economic  op- 
portunity.   

[Prom  thfe  New  York  Times.  Sept.  7. 1964] 
■%Q   SATS    OAS    Needs    Overhaul— Chilean 
Asserts   It   Must    Am    Fight    foe   Social 

Change 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

SANTIAGO,  CHn.E,  September  6.— Eduardo 
Frel  Montalva,  ChUe's  President-elect,  said 
today  that  the  moment  was  approaching  for 
a  new  inter-American  effort  to  settle  hemi- 
spheric differences  and  concentrate  on  "the 
common  battle  against  social  and  economic 
backwardness."  ■ 

Mr  Frel  declared  in  an  Interview  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  had  lagged 
m  this  task.  V  ^  J       , 

He  said  the  Organization  must  develop  a 
more  "dynamic  and  constructive"  approach 
to  ease  political  tensions  among  its  members 
and  to  Itaplement  rapidly  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  Frel,  a  new  power  in  the  Americas  since 
his  sweeping  victory  in  Friday's  election.  In- 
dicated he  would  call  for  specific  steps  to 
"revitalize"  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Organization 
after  he  assumes  office  November  4. 

One  proposal  discussed  privately  by  some 
of  his  foreign-policy  advisers  Is  an  Informal 
consultation  with  other  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments for  a  fresh  attempt  to  draw  Cuba 
back  Into  the  hemispheric  community.  The 
move  would  presumably  be  postulated  on 
Premier  Fidel  Castro's  willingness  to  sever 
his  military  and  political  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

BETTER  PROSPECT  SEEN 

Mr.  Pre!  said  at  a  news  conference  yester- 
day that  he  expected  "more  favorable"  con- 
ditions for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  problem  to  develop  after  the  U.S. 
election. 

The  President-elect  also  expressed  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  high-level  tevlew  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  plans.  The  objective 
would  be  to  Increase  Latin  America's  respon- 
sibility in  the  execution  of  that  U.S.-spon- 
sored  program  of  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment and  to  make  the  OAS  "more  alive 
to  the  spirit  of  change  that  Is  sweeping  the 
hemisphere." 

"The  Organization  of  American  States  no 
longer  has  any  real  vitality."  Mr.  Prel  said. 
"The  moment  Is  approaching  for  a  decision 
whether  to  put  it  up  to  date  with  a  rapidly 
changing  world  and  in  line  with  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  or  t^let  It  be- 
come a  sarcophagus  of  outmoded  ideas." 

Mr.  Prel.  leader  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  spoke  confidently  of  ChUe's  future 
relations  with  the^Unlted  States.  The  two 
countries,  he  said,  share  "profound  demo- 
cratic convictions"  and  a  desire  to  see  an 
end  of  misery  and  underdevelopment  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Although  he  favors  closer  contacts  with 
the  Asian  and  African  countries,  and  broad 


exchanges.  Mr.  Frel  rejected  the  notion  that 
Chile  should  move  toward  a  policy  of  non- 
alinement  as  advocated  by  Senator  Salvador 
Allende  Gossens.  the  defeated  candifl^te  of 
the  Socialist-Communist  coalition. 

"We  certainly  may  share  some  economic 
problems  as  producers  of  raw  materials  who 
want  to  project  themselves  Into  an  industrial 
age,"  he  asserted.  "But  Chile  belongs  to 
the  Americas,  where  our  Ideas  have  been 
nourished  by  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethics  of 
the  western  world.  It  Is  within  this  sphere 
that  we  must  try  to  resolve  our  problems." 

RELATIONS  WITH  RED  BLOC 

The  President-elect  said,  however,  that 
he  planned  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  with  which  Chile  now  has  only 
commercial  relations.  Communist  China  was 
not  among  those  he  mentioned. 

From  these  and  other  statements  It  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Frel  wovQd  cooperate  closely 
with  the  United  States,  although  he  Is  likely 
to  speak  with  an  Increasingly  Independent 
and  critical  voice  about  hemisphere  affairs  If 
he  thinks  It  necessary. 

The  President-elect  feels  that  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  may  have  relied  too 
long  on  punitive  rather  than  on  conciliatory 
action.  Chile  would  be  In  a  special  position 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  to  Cuba.  Prominent  fig- 
ures in  Mr.  Prel's  party  have  continued  to 
advocate  toleration  toward  the  Castro  regime 
even  though  they  disapprove  of  its  repressive 
aspects. 

[From  the  '.lew  York  "Hmes.  Sept.  7,  1964] 
Chilean  Crusader  Eduardo  Frei  Montalva 
Santiago,  Chile,  September  6. — During  the 
30  years  he  struggled  to  gain  power  for  his 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  Eduardo  Frel 
Montalva  has  been  called  a  hot-headed  young 
man  and  a  religious  fanatic.  He  has  been 
considered  by  many  Chileans  to  be  the  only 
leader  capablfe  of  offering  a  democratic  alter- 
native to  the  desperately  poor  peasants  and  , 
workers  who  make  up  two- thirds  •of  the  couu- 
try's  population. 

Mr.  Prei.  a  tall,  lean  man  of  53  years.  Is 
unquestionably  a  tireless  crusader  for  a  new 
social  doctrine,  based  on  Christian  human- 
Ism,  £&  the  answer  to  the  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment  that  aCaict  this 
country  and  most  of  Latin  America.  His 
speeches  are  often  on  the  academic  side,  but 
he  exudes  confidence  and  a  sense  of  a  man 
who  knows  where_he  is  going. 

This  has  attracted  to  his  side  a  group  of 
eager  young  technicians  and  professionals, 
strikingly  similar  in  spirit  to  those  who  gath- 
ered around  President  Kennedy. 

Along  with  beginning  a  campaign  for  social 
action.  Including  associations  of  slum- 
dwellers,  housing  cooperatives,  and  Institutes 
for  riu-al  education,  they  built  a  highly  effi- 
cient political  machine  that  provides  the 
basis  for  last  Friday's  victory  by  the  Chris- 
tian Oemocratlc  Party  over  the  more  cqnven- 
tlonal  leftist  coalition  of  the  Popular  Action 
Front  and  over  the  -once-powerful  Radical 
Party. 

But  Senator  Frel  points  out  that  In  spread- 
ing Its  message  of  social  revolution.  Chris- 
tian democracy  is  providing  more  than  a 
pragmatic  approach  t6  Chilean  politics. 
ideology  called  vital 
"It  is  Impossible  In  Latin  America  to  gov- 
*ern  effectively  without  an  Ideology,"  he  de- 
clared recently.  "That  is  why  conununism 
has  had  an  Impact  in  our  societies  and  that 
is  why  it  sees  In  Christian  democracy  Its 
greatest  challenge." 

Senator  Prel  is  convinced  that  the  Marxist 
conception  of  the  world  is  obsolete  and  that 
the  Chilean  people  need  solutions  in  accord 
with  a  new  age  of  science  and  technology 
that  will  at  the  same  time  protect  personal 
rights. 


"Christian  democracy  believes  that  the 
modern  world  Is  in  crisis,"  he  said,  "and 
that  only  a,  complete  readjustment  of  so- 
ciety can  save  man  from  materialism  and 
collectivism." 

It  was  this  belief  In  an  urgent  need  to 
humanize  capitalism  through  a  democratic 
revolution  that  In  1931  led  a  group  of  stu- 
dent leaders  headed  by  Mr.  Prel  to  drift 
away  from  the  middle -class  conservative 
party. 

Pour  years  later  they  established  the  Na- 
tional Falange,  which  had  only  the  name  In 
common  with  the  Spanish  organization,  that 
supported  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco 
during  the  civil  war.  Throughout  World 
War  II  the  Chilean  Palange  leaders  supported 
the  allied  cause  and  In  domestic  politics 
more  often  found  themselves  In  sympathy 
with  the  leftists  than  with  their  former  con- 
servative friends. 

sought  end  of  monopolies 
The  leadership  of  the  Palange,  which  came 
mainly  from  pwitriclan  and  well-to-do  fami- 
lies, had  as  Its  main  objective  ending  what 
It  considered  the  country's  false  democracy 
where  the  rules  favored  the  wealthy  and  the 
monopolies.  The  leaders  organized  th* 
Christian  Democratic  party  In  1957. 

Mr.  Prel's  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  ^d  dedicated  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  rarely  challenged  even  by  his  most 
bitter  political  enemies,  who  range  from 
Communists  to  ultraconservatlves. 

The  son  of  an  affluent  Swiss  Immigrant. 
Mr.  Frel  was  sent  to  a  public  school  In  the 
working-class  suburb  of  Lontue.  near  the 
fine  villas  of  the  Chilean  aristocracy.  The 
sight  of  underfed  and  poorly  clothed  class- 
mates developed  a  keen  sense  of  social  in- 
justice In  the  boy. 

Mr.  Frel  has  avoided  the  luxury  he  criti- 
cizes among  wealthy  Chileans.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  Maria,  a  former  teacher,  and  their 
seven  children  in  an  unpretentious  house  in 
a  middle-class  residential  subvu-b  of  Santiago. 
He  holds  a  law  degree  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  and  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  economic  planning.  He 
once  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  \  ^ 

VISITED    united     STATES    AND    EUROPE 

Mr.  Frei  (the  name  is  pronounced  "Fray") 
has  traveled  extensively.  He  made  nine  trips 
to  the  United  States,  the  last  one  In  1962 
for  a  conference  at  Columbia  University  on 
underdeveloped  countries.  He  has  also  at- 
tended several  congresses  of  Christian  Demo- 
cratic parties  In  Europe. 

These  links  abroad  and  an  Intense  iiyterest 
in  International  affairs  have  strongly  In- 
fiuenced  Senator  Prel's  views.  References  to 
East-West  relations  and  the  role  of  the 
smaller  nations  as  promoters  of  world  under- 
standing marked  his  campaign  speeches. 

True  to  Chilean  tradition  of  tolerance  and 
falrplay,  Mr,  Prel  reiterated  today  his  re- 
spect for  Senator  Salvatore  Allende  Gossens, 
his  popular  Action  First  opponent  in  the 
election.  "He  is  an  honorable  and  hard- 
working man  as  well  as  a  first-rate  parlia- 
mentarian." he  observed. 

A  relaxed  host  and  a  devoted  father.  Mr. 
Prei  takes  delight  in  books  and^ln  long  walks 
in  the  forests  surrounding  Santiago. 

A  visiting  American  asked  him  how  he  felfr 
during  the  election  and  what  It  represented 
to  the  future  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
movement.    He  replied: 

"I  had  an  extraordinary  sensation  of  Inner 
peace.  I  was  absolutely  confident.  The  most 
important  and  positive  factor  Is  that  our 
victory  comes  as  the  party  is  achieving  its 
maturity  after  the  experience  of  a  hard  and 
prolonged  struggle.  It  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous had  success  come  prematurely  while 
we  were  stUl.  in  a  stage  of  develoi«nent." 


^ 
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AMEND  iIENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— REAPPOR- 
TION! lENT  OF  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURES 

Mr.  EOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  is  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
formed ibout  the  dangers  of  the  so- 
called  Di  rksen  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  vhich  would  suspend  for  an  in- 
definite :  >erlod  of  time  court  orders  pro- 
viding f(  r  reapportionment  of  unrepre- 
sentative State  legislatures.  I  am 
greatly  i  leased  that  some  of  the  great 
newspap<TS  of  the  country  and  some  of 
the  keer  tWnkers  of  the  country  are 
taking  ui  >  the  chsdlenge  and  are  making 
the  issue  s  clear. 

Mr.  Ri  lNDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Sens  tor  from  Illinois  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  PANDOLPH.  When  the  able 
Senator  :  aentions  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  :  wish  to  have  the  Record  indi- 
cate tha  as  reasoned  an  editorial  as  I 
have  rea  i  on  the  reapportionment  sub- 
ject, anc  which  expresses  the  belief  of 
the  Sena  »r  from  Illinois  as  well  as  the 
senior  St  nator  from  West  Virginia,  was 
containe<  in  a  compelling  comment  in 
the  Char  eston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette.  I  ap- 
preciate the  prior  insertion  into  the 
Record  c  f  that  editorial  by  the  senior 
Senator  xom  Illinois.  The  Charleston 
Gazette  is  a  liberal  and  progressive 
newspap<r  in  its  editorial  policy.  It  is 
an  exce<dingly  courageous  newspaper 
editoriall  r  on  public  questions.  I  am  de- 
lighted t  lat  both  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  he  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
now  speaking,  are  in  agreement  on  this 
subject,  md  that  is  that  the  Dirksen 
amendmint  should  not  prevail  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DC^UGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  W«st  Virginia.  His  attitude  on 
this,  as  0  n  so  many  other  topics,  is  both 
enlighter  ed  and  sturdy.  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  mentioned  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  Gaz<tte,  because  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  ruly  fine  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Pri  isident,  another  fine  newspaper 
Is  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  On  the 
2d  of  September  it  published  an  able 
editorial  entitled  "Myths  of  Apportion- 
ment," ii  which  the  editorial  writer 
properly  said  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
deal  with  so  important  an  issue  sep- 
arately and  after  careful  reflection,  but 
that  it  sh  3uld  not  deal  v/ith  it  until  there 
Is  time  fc  r  calm  review  arid  sober  second 
thoughts, 

On  yesterday,  the  8th  of  September, 
the  St.  L)uis  Post-Dispatch  followed  up 
that  edl  orial  with  another  editorial 
stating  tl  lat  there  had  not  been 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tAe  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoi  s  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  addi  ;ional  minutes. 

The  PR  SSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DC  UGLAS.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  stated  that  there  had  not  been 
reasonabl;  consideration  of  the  Dirksen 
rider.  It  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  no  committee  hearings  on  it.    The 


to  the  whole  constitutional  system  of  th.» 

United  States.  ™  "** 

I  am  pleaded  that  the  Senator  froBi 

Illinois  has  read  my  speech,    i  hope  otl^ 


editorial  stated  that  the  author  of  the 

amendment  had   assumed   in   what  he 

thought  were  the  last  days  of  the  session 

that  the  amendment  could  be  tied  onto 

a  foreign  aid  bill,  which  he  thought  the  ers  read  the  speech  and  become*'awMP 

President  could  not  veto.    "And  to  what  of  the  danger  to  the  individual  constitu 

end?"  inquires  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  tional  freedoms  of  Americans  if  this  sort 

patch.    The  editorial  states:  of  legislation  continues  to  be  considere* 

The    end     is    to    overcome    the    Supreme  Mr.  DOUGLAS.      I  thank  the  Senator 

Court's  historic  decision  that  both  houses  of  He  developed  this  point  succinctly     i 

State  legislatures  should  be  based  on  popu-  hope,    if    occasion    arises,    he    will    tnkL 

latiOn  TTVlo      r\i,-l.-t!Ori      piHo,.     ,,.ri,,I^1      VQ/ni,i,-o      r.  1  1  ^1 i_ ,_  _         .  "       ^aSK 


The  Dirksen  rider  would  require  all 
Federal  courts  to  stay  at  least  until  1966  all 
orders  to  redlstrlct  In  line  with  this  decision. 
In  that  time,  the  malapportionment  forces 
hope  to  press  a  constituticinal  amendment 
through  the  malapportioned  legislatures,  for- 
ever ending  Federal  court  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  these  editorials,  there 
have  been  interesting  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor which  have  appeared  -in  tiie  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 
On  Septembef^  6  of  this  year  a  letter  from 
Mr.  David  M.  Roseman.  of  Boston,  was 
published  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
proposition  that  one  person's  vote  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  effect  as  that  to  be 
given  to  another  is  hardly  a  revolutionary 
theory. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  point  of  view 
which  the  Court  has  been  advocating 
in  saying  that  representation  should  be 
substantially  based  on  population. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  yesterday, 
a  very  able  letter  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  by  Elaine  Jacoby,  pointing 
out  that  Montgomery  County  is  handi- 
capped because  it  does  not  have  adequate 
representation  in  the  Mar>-land  Legisla- 
ture. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  is  another  letter  stating  that  polit- 
ical scholars  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  apportion- 
ment came  only  after  State  legislatures 
refused  to  conform  to  their  own  constitu- 
tional requirements,  and  after  State 
courts  refused  to  require  State  oflficers  to 
fulfill  their  oaths  of  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials and  letters  be  printed  at  the  con- 
cfiusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  I.)  «• 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
final  comment,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  made  one  of  the  most 
notable  addresses  delivered  in  a  long 
time  before  this  body.  While  the  audi- 
ence on  the  floor  which  heard  him  was 
not  very  large,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  will  read  his  speech  in  the 
Record.  I  have  read  it  twice  this  morn- 
ing. I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  able, 
comprehensive,  and  persuasive  addresses 
ever  delivered  before  this  body. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOtTGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made 
about  the  speech  I  delivered  yesterday. 
I  hope  in  the  future,  if  this  matter  is  not 
dropped,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  develop 
further  the  danger  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  and  to  individual  freedom, 
which  the  Dirksen  amendment  presents 


time  to  make  an  exhaustive  review  (jf 
the  cases  which  he  analyzed  yesterday 
briefly,  beginning  with  Marbury  against 
Madison  and  coming  down  to  the  Colo- 
rado case. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  opportunity 
arises,  I  shall  do  so. 

Exhibit  I 

[From    the   St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Post-DispatcH 
Sept.  2,  19641 

Myths  of  Apportionment 

The  reconvening  Senate  has  put  off.  tem- 
porarily, its  struggle  over  Senator  Dirksen's 
proposal  to  delay  or  halt  State  legislative  re- 
apportionment as  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  other  Federal  courts.  The  Senate^ 
action  amounts  to  putting  off  the  main  event, 
but  Congress  can  well  use  time  for  calm  rfr 
view  and  sober  second  thoughts. 

Before  Congress  recessed  for  the  Democratic 
Convention,  the  dispute  had  created  some 
myths  and  half-truths,  on  both  sides.  Wit- 
liam  G.  Colman,  executive  director  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  did  his  best  to  dispel  these  notions 
in  testimony  before  a  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee. 

It  is  not  true,  for  one  thing,  that  there  |s 
something  historic,  if  not  sacred,  about  bV- 
cameral  legislatures.  Georgia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont  had  unicameral  legislatures  Ih 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic;  Nebraska 
has  one  now. 

It  Is  not  true  that  one  house  traditionally 
has  to  be  based  on  something  other  than  pop- 
ulation. Population  was  the  sol^  basis  far 
apportionment  of  legislatures  in  most  of  the 
original  States,  At  one  time  or  another,  36 
States  have  made  it  the  primary  basis  for 
both  legislative  houses. 

It  Is  not  entirely  logical  that  one  house 
ought  to  be  based  on  geography  in  order  t» 
produce  diversity  of  representation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  popularly  based  system,  members 
of  a  small  senate  would  represent  a  moJe, 
diversified  constituency  than  members  of  a 
large  house,  whose  delegates,  in  turn,  would 
represent  more  specialized  interests. 

It  is  not  entirely  true  that  rural  domina- 
tion of  malapportioned  legislatures  leads  to 
discrimination  against  the  cities.  There  may 
be  such  dlscriminatioti  at  times,  but  more 
often  the  rural  representatives  contend  that 
their  urban  colleagues  cannot  agree  on  what 
they  want.  This  situation  does  not  excuse  a 
legislature's  refusal  to  do  what  Is  best,  ndr 
does  it  Justify  the  deliberate  weighting  of  a 
house  in  favor  of  rural  minorities. 

Finally.  It  Is  not  true  that  all  urban  resi- 
dents want  equal  representation,  Colorad- 
ans  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  misappor- 
tlonment  that  the  Supreme  Court  threw  out 
on  the  ground  that  a  majority  vote  could  nOt 
abolish  a  constitutional  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Perhaps  many  Americans  do  not  want  equal 
representation  because  they  think  legisla- 
tures ought  to  be  modeled  upon  tlie 
US,  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  there  is  no  parallel,  in  history  or  law. 
But  political  conservatives  often  favor  rurai- 
domlnated  legislatures  because  these  ate 
likely  to  be  more  conservative  legislatures. 
This  sentiment  crosses  urban-rural  bound- 
aries and  explains  many  of  the  attacks  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 
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^  ,„y,tlnK  apportionment  to  get  specified 

'^''^wi  or  legislative  results  distorts  popu- 

Ideologlcal  or  legis         ^^^^^  ^^  justified  any 

'^  dn  any  other  way  of  saying  that  the 
n""'*  *  Hfi«^he  means.  Yet  this  Is  what  de- 
<^tTti^e^^-^^^  quo  m  State  leglsla- 
fenders  °\\':^^^^^  by  devious  means.    Sen- 

'n^KSEN  would  attach   his  proposal  to 
ator  DIRKSEN  wuuiu^^__^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  helone 
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rdluTtlfles  the  means.    Yet  this  Is  what  de- 
.    Hpr.;  of  the'stat-us  i. 
''«  are  defending,  by  devious  means. 
^"^^  ™=rEN  would  attach  his  prop< 
S'forSgn  aid  bill,  where  It  does  not  belong 

^""^l  senate  ought  to  deal  with  so  impor- 
^nt  an   ssue  seplrately  and,  after  necessary 
Section,  deal  withj^summanly.      ^ 
,^om   the  St.^Lou.    (MO-.,  Post-Dlspatch. 

AGAINST     THE     CONSTmJTION 

Senator  Everett  M.-Dirksen  intends  to  file 

Stlt  on  to  shut   off  debate  on  his  rider 

^  a  P«^'"°"  ^ir  voting  legislatures,  at  the  Su- 

"^^P  Cour     at  judTclaf  review  and  the  Con- 

P'!  Hnn  Rself      What  follows  should  be  a 

SaUc  S  in^he  workings  of  our  Gov- 

"C'some  weeks  a  small  band  of  Senators 
hi  been  fllibustering  against  the  Illinois 
S^aU)r  s  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Their 
fiers  have  grown,  however,  and  it  Is  no 
loneer  certain  that  Mr.  Dirksen  can  find 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  cloture. 

The  issue  pits  many  who  do  not  believe  In 
the  filibuster  rule,  but  are  now  using  It 
Lalnst  other  Senators  who  traditionally  up- 
held the  filibuster,  or  at  least  the  two-thirds 
rule  that  makes  It  difficult  to  overcome.  In 
this  case  the  filibusters  are  right  to  use  the 
weapon,  and  not  just  because  it  Is  there. 

Certainly  the  two-thirds  rule  should  be 
ended  because  it  encourages  the  kind  of 
talkathon  by  which  a  minority  can  prevent 
any  Senate  action  at  all.  But  the  rule  should 
not  be  ended  without  establishing  procedures 
to  guarantee  ample  public  hearings  and  am- 
ple debate.  The  cloture  issue  Is  essentially 
one  of  reasonable  consideration  versus  un- 
reasonable suffocation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dirksen  rider,  consider- 
ation has  been  anything  but  reasonable. 
There  were  no  committee  hearings  on  It. 
The  author  Jammed  it  into  what  he  thought 
were  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and  tied  it 
onto  a  foreign  aid  bill  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  veto.  The  technique  was 
that  of  a  rush  Job,    And  to  what  end? 

The  end  is  to  overcome  the  Supreme 
Court's  historic  decision  that  both  houses 
of  State  legislatures  should  be  based  on  pop- 
ulation. The  Dirksen  rider  would  require 
all  Federal  courts  to  stay,  at  least  until  1966. 
all  orders  to  redlstrlct  In  line  with  this  de- 
cision. In  that  time,  the  malapportionment 
forces  hope  to  press  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment through  the  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures, forever  ending  Federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Even  If  the  Dirksen  rider  were  intended 
only  as  a  temporary  block  to  judicial  au- 
thority. It  would  be  highly  objectionable. 
What  It  signifies  is  that  Congress  can  tell 
the  courts  they  cannot  enforce  J;he  Consti- 
tution, temporarily  or  otherwise.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  Is  based  on  the  14th 
amendment  requirement  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  There  is  nothing  equal  in 
the  voting  laws  of  a  State  which  allow  12 
percent  of  Its  people  to  elect  a  majority  in 
one  house. 

If  Congress  can  thus  limit  court  protection 
of  one  constitutional  liberty,  why  cannot 
Congress  limit  others?  Why  can't  it  with- 
draw from  court  Jurisdiction  the  defense  of 
Negro  voting  rights,  or  of  free  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  property  rights,  fair  trial  or 
due  process  of  law? 

The  path  of  the  Dirksen  proposal  Is  the 
path  of  Indirect  amendment,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  is  the  path  the  Dirksen  forces 
have  accused  the  Supreme  Court  of  taking. 
More  Is  involved  here  than  the  right  of  new 
urban  majorities  to  be  fairly  represented  In 

I 


rural-dominated  legislatures.  The  Dirksen 
rider  represents  a  ride  against  the  power  of 
judicial  review  and  an  independent  judi- 
ciary. It  Is  a  legislative  attack  on  the  third 
branch  of  Government  and  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

So  serious  Is  the  nature  of  this  issue  that 
President  Johnson,  who  has  not  spoken  out 
on  it  publicly,  should  lend  all  his  help  to 
the  embattled  band  of  Senators  trying  to 
stave  off  the  Dirksen  challenge.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the 
Senate  struggle.     It  must  be  upheld. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Sept.  9.  1964] 

Cloak  of  Darkness 

Malapportionment  Is  a  percentage  racket — 
a  house  take  to  make  a  Las  Vegas  boss  turn 
green  with  envy.  Specific  Issues  between  the 
underrepresented  and  the  overrepresented 
only  rarely  make  nev^.  The  Michigan  Sen- 
ate over  years  of  controversy  chose  to  bring 
that  rich  State  to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 
rather  than  to  allow  the  income  tax  urged  by 
Governor  Williams,  New  York  3ity  every 
year  must  beg  for  its  life  from  upstate  legis- 
lators in  a  share  of  the  money  which  city 
people  pay  In  State  tax^s. 

For  the  most  part,  ime  legislatures  oper- 


ate within  a  cloak  of  darkness.  Most  of  their 
actions  are  not  made  Interesting  to  news 
reporters  or  newspaper  readers.  Typical  pile- 
ups  of  legislation  in  the  last  days  of  sessions 
create  masses  of  law  whose  fine  print  is  liter- 
ally unavailable  to  interested  parties  until 
weeks  later.  » 

Honorable  apportionment  will  not  make 
perfect  overnight  our  State  governments. 
Democracy.  In  the  graceful  phrase  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  Is  the  worst  system  of 
government — except  for  every  other  system 
attempted  by  man.  But  the  most  elemental 
drive  within  political  man  is  to  achieve  self- 
government.  No  military  junta,  no  monarch, 
no  aristocracy,  no  Communist  apparatus,  and 
no  special  Interest  coalition  can  deprive  its 
people  of  the  right  which  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  attributes  to  a  higher 
law  than  man's;  none  of  these  can  deprive  us 
permanently. 

Political  scholars  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  apportion- 
ment came  only  after  refusal  by  State  legis- 
latures to  conform  to  their  own  constitu- 
tional requirements,  after  §tate  courts  re- 
fused to  require  State  officers  to  fulfill  their 
oaths  of  office.  Commentators  who  tell  us 
that  the  Federal  courts  acted  as  a  last  resort 
neglect  to  Invoke  one  further  resort  of  a 
people  who  are  deprived  of  self-government, 
Louis  M.  Teitelbaum. 
Alexandria. 


Itles  In  accordance  with  a  formula  approved 
by  the  same  minority  legislature. 

Montgomery  County  may  levy  only  real 
estate  taxes,  and  only  such  other  minor  taxes 
as  the  State  legislature  will  permit.  Nor,  can 
the  county  legislate  on  many  other  Impor- 
tant local  Issues  without  the  express  approval 
of  the  State  leglslat\ire.  In  other  words, 
Montgomery  County  is  not  able  to  determine 
how  It  can  tax  Itself,  no  matter  how  willing, 
but  must  depend  on  the  State  legislature  for 
this  a5d  many  other  matters.  The  limits  Im- 
posed by  the  State  of  Maryland  on  Mont- 
gomery County  to  govern  Itself  are  much 
greater  than  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  direct  or  Indirect,  on  the 
State  of  Maryland, 

How  can  we  In  Montgomery  County  ever 
adequately  meet  the  needs  or-m»vtgst  grow- 
ing population  to  educate  our  childr6n>^and 
provide    a    host    of    other    urgently    needed 
services  in  these  circumstances?     Is  It  |giy 
wonder  that  we  urban  and  suburban  coib- 
munlties    are    turning    more    and    more    to 
the    Federal    Government    for    help,    when 
our    own    States    turn    a    deaf    ear    to    our 
needs?    The  States  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
Either    they    will    have    to    be    reformed    (if 
necessary  under  court  orders)  to  give  an  ade- 
quate voice  to  the  urban  and  suburban  com- 
munities, where  the  bulk  of  the  population 
now  Is,  or  Inevitably  they  will  have  less  and 
less  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  people. 

Elaine   Jacoby. 
Bethesda. 


(Prom  The  Washington  (D.C.) 
Sept.  8.  1964] 
«  The   People's   Voice 


Post. 


Your  recent  editorials  regarding  attempts 
by  legislators  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
change  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  State 
reapportionment  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. Surely  the  effort  to  rush  through 
these  acts  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress 
without  careful  consideration  by  that  body, 
and  before  th#  people  back  home  can  wake 
up  to  whafs  happening  Is  a  reprehensible 
act.  It  win  not  cover  up  the  nature  of  this 
effort,  which  Is  a  naked  power  play  by  the 
legislators,  whose  State  legislatures  are  con- 
trolled by  the  few,  to  continue  this  unfair 
situation. 

Take  the  State  of  Maryland  where  I  live,  for 
example.  Only  14  percent  of  the  population 
can  control  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. This  senate  can  block  any  legislation 
for  the  State  and  often  does.  Only  the 
State  government  In  Maryland  may  levy  In- 
come taxes,  by  far  the  largest  revenue  pro- 
ducer, and  this  is  turned  back  to  the  local- 


[From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Times, 

Sept.  6.  1964] 

Apportionment  Backed — CoiniT  Ruling  Seen 

as  an  Act  of  Unification  for  Nation 

To  the  Editor  : 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  again  under  assault 
and  this  time  the  attack  is  not  directed  by 
the  radicals. 

It  Is  being  challenged  by  a  sul)stantlal 
number  of  legislators  qua  legislators  as  re- 
flected by  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Tuck  bill  which  would 
deny  Jurisdiction  of  all  Federal  courts  over 
reapportionment  cases. 

The  anti-Court  argument  holds  that  as 
the  Court  has  grown  Into  an  institution 
whose  scope  reaches  beyond  that  conceived 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  umpire  areas 
of  fundamental  social  conflict,  its  powers 
must  be  reduced.  Thus,  the  weight  and 
effect  to  be  given  to  the  individual's  vote 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
acting  through  loc^  legislatures. 

This  is  the  argument  for  States  rights, 
and  it  runs  in  the  teeth  of  American  con- 
stitutional history.  For  soon  after  our  Re- 
public was  established,  the  Court  found  that 
it  had  the  power  to  measure  governmental 
action — whether  Federal  or  State — against 
the  Constitution,  and  to  nullify  such  action 
when  it  Judged  It  to  be  violative  of  the 
Constitution, 

And  in  its  exercise  of  the  power  of  Judicial 
review,  the  Court  viewed  the  Constitution 
as  designed  t©  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing, 
vibrant  nation,  and  of  governing  a  society 
whose  population,  technology,  and  complex- 
ity was  not  limited,  and  could  not  be  lim- 
ited, to  that  of  1787. 

MAKING   STANDARDS  UNIFORM 

But  it  Is  in  the  area  of  protection  of  In- 
dividual rights  from  the  excesses  of  majority 
rule  that  the  court  is  making  its  significant 
contribution.  For  by  defining  the  rules  of 
fair  conduct  which  must  be  complied  with 
by  both  Federal  and  State  Governments  in 
their  treatment  of  the  ^individual,  and  In 
making  these  minimal /standards  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  the  Court  Is  tying 
this  diverse  land  into  one  nation. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  the  Court  is 
substituting  its  wisdom  for  that  of  the  State 
or  Federal  Legislatures,  nor  to  hold  that 
local   differences   and   customs,    whether   of 
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or 


to 


long  duration,  shall,  in  every  In- 

be  obliterated.    It  Is  only  to  say  that 

fifidaznental  standai^ds  of  fair  behavlcx' 

the   Constitution    reqtilres    shall    be 

in  Mississippi  as  well  as  In  Massa- 

In  ICalne  as  well  as  Montana. 

proposition  that  one  person's  vote  Ls 

to  the  same  effect   as   that  to  be 

another    Is    hardly    revolutionary 

The  consternation  of  the  beneflclar- 

1  Ming  a  formula  which  has  given  tham 

representation  Is  understandable. 

folly — and  in  a  basic  sense  insur- 

o    attempt    to   make    the    Federal 

powerless  to  enforce  what  Is  now 

of  the  land. 

David  M.  Roseican. 
BoeTt>N.  September  2, 1964. 
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SENAfOR  WILLIAMS  OP  DELAWARE 
AND  THE  BAKER  CASE 

BOGGS.    Mr.   President,    I   ask 

unani4ious    consent    that    an  f  editorial 

Chicago  Tribune  complimen- 

my   colleague's    worl    on   the 

case  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

being  no  objection,  th«  editorial 
"  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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this,  and  that  the  remaining  $25,000  was 
gl7en  to  Baker  for  Kennedy- Johnson  cam- 
paign expenses — $10,000  by  check  and  $15,000 
in  three  cash  payments. 

Williams  said  that  this  arrangement  en- 
abled McCloskey  to  violate  the  law  limiting 
political  contributions  to  $5,000:  to  write 
these  contributions  off  as  deductible  busi- 
ness expenses  Instead  of  listing  them  as  non- 
deductible political  payola,  and  finally  to 
charge  the  whole  business  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Williams  promised  long  ago  that  he 
wouldn't  let  the  Democrats  bury  the  Baker 
case.  Now  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  running  on 
a  promise  of  Integrity  in  Government,  it's  up 
to  him — as  Mr.  Williams  says — to  demon- 
strate what  he  means  by  those  words. 

If  It's  playing  politics  to  Insist  that  the 
voters  know  the  truth  before  they  go  to  the 
polls  In  November,  then  maybe  Mr.  Williams 
Is  playing  politics,  as  the  White  House 
charges.  But  If  the  FBI  report  Is  completed 
and  made  public  promptly,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  who  has  been  playing  the  more 
disgraceful  game  of  politics.  And  if  the  re- 
port is  concealed,  glossed  over,  delayed  until 
after  the  election,  or  used  as  a  dodge  to 
prevent  Senate  or  grand  Jury  action,  we'll 
know  anyway. 


September's 


Johnson  has  been  obliged,  how- 

reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  the  exlst- 

a  Baker  scandal.     The  latest  vein  of 

unearthed  by  Senator  Williams  of 

is  so  flagrant  and  well  documented 

President  has  ordered  the  Federal 

of  Investigation  to  look  Into  It^    In 

Mr.  Williams  made  four  charges  be- 

Senate  on  Tuesday : 

.he  Democratic  Party  campaign  fund 

an  iUegal  "payoff"  of  »25,000  In  1960 

-  for  giving  the  $19  million  District 

>la  Stadium  contract  to  the  firm 

ay  Matthew  McCloskey,  Jr.,  a  prom- 

locrat  who  recently  resigned  as  Am- 

to    Ireland.    The    stadium,    com- 

1962,  Is  the  home  of  the  Washlng- 

klns   football    team    and    Senators 

team. 

Bobby  Baker,  who  was  then  secre- 
he  Democratic  majority  of  the  Sen- 
Is  the  central  figure  In  an  expanding 
scandal,   received  $4,000   for  seeing 
Closkey   obtained    his   performance 
ough  Baker's  Insm-ance  pal.  Don  B. 
This  charge  had  been  made  be- 
R^ynolds  Is  the  man  who  sold  Lyn- 
two  life  Insurance  policies,  paid 
set  given  to  the  Johnsons,  and 
some  advertising  time  on  the  John- 
"ilon  station  In  Austin,  Tex.,  though 
conceivable  use  for  It. 
^Pllliam  McLeod.  clerk  of  the  House 
of    Columbia    Committee,    received 
similar  services. 
these  Improper  kickbacks  came 
00,000  in  public  District  of  Colum- 
B  which  had  been  advanced  to  Mc- 
allegedly  to  cover  the  cost  of  his 
bond. 

supported  his  charges  with 
from  Reynolds;  with  a  copy  of  a 
n    the    McCloskey    Co.    to    Reyn- 
$109,205.60,    although     the     bond 
due  wtL§  only  $73,631.28,   and  with 
a  showing  that  the  District  of  Co- 
payment  to  McCloskey  had  been  ap- 
August  1960,  2  months  before  the 
made  out  to  Reynolds. 
dilTerence  between  the  premium  due 
s  moxmt  paid  was  $35,574.32— an  odd 
wl  Ich,  Reynolds  was  quoted  as  say- 
ntended  "to  confuse  the  auditors." 
quoted    Reynolds    as   saying 
his  commission  was  $10,031.56 
he  paid  Baker  and  McLeod  out  of 
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SENATOR  HRUSKA'S  LEADERSHIP 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  BEEF  IMPORT 
LAW 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  27,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hri:sk.'\I  appeared  before 
the  Colorado  Cattle  Feeders  Association 
at  Estes  Park.  Colo.  His  remarks  there 
constitute  a  masterful  appraisal  of  the 
long  and  arduous  battle  to  obtain  legis- 
lation providing  for  quotas  on  the  im- 
port of  beef. 

Certainly  no  one  in  the  Congress  is 
better  equipped  to  discuss  this  important 
matter.  Without  Senator  Hruskas 
steadfast  leadership,  there  would  not  be 
a  beef  imports  law  today.  Without  his 
leadership,  in  the  face  of  the  most  stren- 
uous administration  opposition,  there 
would  not  be  today  this  breakthrough 
signifying  an  awakening  realization  of 
the  adverse  eflfects  of  such  agricultural 
imports  on  our  farm  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  the  signal  accomplishment 
which  the  beef  import  bill  represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  Senator  Hruska's  remarks  at 
Estes  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Roman  L.  EIruska  Be- 
fore THE  Colorado  Cattle  Feeders  Asso- 
ciation, Estes  Park,  Colo.,  August  27 
1964 

In  certain  respects  this  date  for  my  ap- 
pearance has  been  most  fortunately  chosen 
The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  all 
but  adjourned,  and  Its  most  important  de- 
cisions have  been  taken.  For  the  cattle  In- 
dustry. It  has  been  a  session  of  extraordinary 
Interest.  Meeting  with  you  on  this  particu- 
lar date  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  review 
with  you  some  of  those  events  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  summarize  the  results,  and  perhaps 
also  to  draw  a  few  lessons  from  experiences. 

Usually,  there  are  not  very  many  things 
going  on  in  Congress  that  have  a  direct  and 
Immediate  Impact  upon  the  cattle  Industry 
as  such.     The   cattle   Industry   neither   has 


nor  wants  a  support  program    op  .  «!. 

of  subsidies,  or  a  program  of'supn,/^ 

agement   operated   by   the   GoveJ^^^  **^- 

anythlng  of  that  general  nat?i^«-  • 

tlemen  want  none  of  these  thinw   k,,*^^ 

stead  they  Insist  on  the  right  ^«"*  ^ 

own  businesses  In  the  rather  ol5-f^^ 

American  way,  which  means  the  wat^?** 

and  fair  competition,  with  all  the  V.. J'* 

loss  and   hopes  of  profit   that  wl  th£L2 

involved.     Pair  competition,  of  cour»  « "^ 

essarily    implies    competition   amonT'^!!: 

producing  at  American  cost  and  waef  £^ 

to  the  exclusion  of  excessive  imports  of^*^ 

cost  beef  from  foreign  sources  '°'- 

That  is  about  all  that  American  cattl*n,«. 

usually    want.     Therefore,    they^iL^*" 

don't  have  to  ask  much  from  the^S' 

ment,   or  worry  much  about  lobbying  fv!" 

gress.     They  don't  have  to  worry  each  V^' 

about  getting  a  new  program  through    ^j^ 

tL^;  t^ifl^  principal  worry  Is  to  nSe'^ 

that    the   Government   doesn't   meddl.;^ 

much  In  the  affairs  of  the  Industry       • 

This  year,  however,  was  a  little  dlir*«t 
You  couldn't  afford  to  Ignore  the  Goi..^ 
ment  because  the  threat  was  comlne  W 
outside  the  country  In  the  form  of  a  fl^ 
of  imported  beef.  Only  the  GoverntoS 
could  stop  It.  Thus,  you  had  to  ask  to. 
Government  to  place  quotas  or  some  kWdrJ 
restrictions  against  the  unreasonable  Bo^ 
of  imports.  When  the  executive  branoTS 
the  Government  refused  to  recognize  ths  r*« 
seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  became  necM^ 
sary  to  seek  relief  through  legislation  Thu." 
the  form  and  effectiveness  of  congressional 
action  suddenly  became  of  paramount  to 
portance  to  you,  for  the  first  time  In  ibanr 
years.  ««"/ 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  review  a  little  re- 
cent  history  briefly,  for  whatever  lessons  it 
may  teach  us.  •     " 

Going  back  Just  a  few  years,  let  us  Jecall 
that  this  whole  problem  Is  a  new  thing  im- 
ports  of  boneless  beef  as  recently  as  libi— 
10  years  ago— were  only  13  million  potnds 
flgiu-ed  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis' 
In  1957  they  were  133  million  pounds,  hi 
1963,  they  were  1,410  million  pounds— Jnore 
than  10  times  as  large  as  In  1957,  100  times 
as  large  as  In  1954. 

Those  are  Tariff  Commission  figures  inci- 
dentally, which  are  a  little  larger  thai^  the 
figures  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  issuing. 

By  last  year,  this  fantastic  Increase  W  Im- 
ports of  boneless  beef,  together  with  ImjwrtB 
of  beef  In  all  other  forms  Including  thfct  on 
the  hoof,  had  reached  the  point  of  eqiiillng 
about  11  percent  of  our  own  productlo|i  It 
was  no  longer  a  minor  irritant;  It  had  be- 
come a  major  threat  to  our  Industry. 

This  very  rapid  Increase  from  small  begin- 
nings deserves  emphasis  because  apparently 
there  has  been  a  tendency  In  the  Stat*  and 
Agriculture  Departments  to  consider  that 
beef  Imports  in  large  volume  are  a  nctmal, 
natural  thing,  instead  of  being  a  new.  sud- 
den fluctuation.  Apparently,  the  adminis- 
tration Considers  that  we  should  accept' such 
Imports  happily  and  gracefully,  and  not 
complain  about  them.  That  is  a  theory  that 
no  one  would  have  dared  propose  sertously 
8  or  10  years  ago.  Now.  they  tell  It  to  us 
with  a  straight  face. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  administra- 
tion announced  agreements  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  which  accepted  that  prin- 
ciple. By  those  agreements,  shipments  from 
those  two  countries  were  to  be  based  oh  the 
average  level  of  such  shipments  during  1963 
and  1963 — the  two  biggest  years  on  record. 
In  other  words,  the  Inc^ases  of  recent  years 
were  accepted  as  noTxaaP,  and  were  to  be  tol- 
erated and  protected.  Furthermore,  the 
agreements  Incorporated  a  growth  factor  of 
3.7  percent  per  year  on  the  quotas  allowed  for 
their  beef  shipments,  although  In  the:  past 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  consid- 
ered that  our  rate  of  market  growth  waa  only 
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,  o  nercent  per  annum.    In  other  words. 
,bout  S  perceni  1^  ^  greater  and 

*»>•  SSSiment  °n  our  market  by  these 

S^'^^Tn'^'agrlemeftT'wlth    Ireland   and 

"l^^'weJe  made,  similar  to  the  Australla- 

>»«lc°  7and  Agreements  In  most  respects,  al- 

^ewZealand^g  g^^g^t  granted  a  quota 

*^Mch  wi   actually  even  higher  than   the 
**^w    t^Pvel  of  imports  previously  received.. 
^STcoitTtuSd  a  decedent  which  may  even 
,Tcome^-k  to  haunt  -  ^^^^^^_^^^  ^^^. 

TaSlements,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say 
f  f  Stowing  ihelr  announcement,  there 
*^*;wSead  revulsion  against  them  by 
•^..pnTen  an  over  the  country.  It  was  from 
Sat  nat^orllide  wave  of  feeling  that  the 
^Lal  Hruska  amendment  was  born. 
""VCwm  recall  that  at  that  time  leglsla- 
nJn  dealing  with  the  wheat  and  cotton  pro- 
^f cimf  before  us  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
t^ast  week  in  February.  Just  before  the 
Snai  Vrs  scheduled  to  begin  consideration 
^  the  civil  rights  bin.  which  all  of  us  knew 
1S5  involve  extremely-if  you  do  not  mind 
ST  word-lengthy  debate,  and  probably 
fnrce  a  shutdown  of  all  other  Senate  actlvl- 
tl«  such  as  committee  actions  and  even 
committee  hearings. 

under  the  circumstances,  It  seemed  essen- 
tial to  bring  the  cattle  problem  promptly 
tSore  the  full  Senate,  while  we  had  under 
consideration  the  programs  for  our  two  mc^t 
toportant  crops-wheat  and  cotton.  That 
^done  by  proposing  beef  Import  quotas  as 
Tn  amendment  to  the  wheat-cotton  bUl.  Of 
course,  that  was  the  onlylway  we  could  get 
the  beef  question  up  for>i6nslderation.  The 
terms  of  the  amenpirtnt  Itself  were  closely 
in  line  with  suggestions  that  had  been  made 
by  various  livestock  associations. 

At  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  terribly  Im- 
Dortant  to  attach  the  beef  Import  quota  pro- 
^1  to  some  other  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  it  did  not  seem  that  prompt 
consideration  of  It  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
At  the  time  also,  we  were  threatened  with  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  entire  wheat-cotton 
blU   if  we  attached  the  beef  amendment  to 
It     I  do   not   believe   the   President   would 
have  vetoed  It— any   more   than   he   would 
veto  the  import  quota  bill  we  finally  passed. 
During  the  debate  on  that  amendment.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  that  not  a  single 
Senator    opposed    the    amendment    on    Its 
merits.     Those   who   argued   against   It   op- 
posed it  chiefly  on  procedural  grounds— that 
It  had  not  been  considered  by  the  committee, 
and  so  forth.     Most  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed did  not  bother  to  enter  the  debate, 
but  simply  voted  quietly  against  It.  without 
explanation. 

As  you  may  recall,  that  amendment  was 
defeated  by  the  narrow  margin  of  44  to  46. 
It  took  almost  5  months  to  get  the  ques- 
tion up  on  the  Senate  floor  again.  Lengthy 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  amendment  proposed  by  me 
and  a  similar  one  proposed  by  Senator  Mans- 
JTELD.  The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  had  previ- 
ously been  called  upon  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  entire  picture  of  the 
effect  of  imports  on  o\ir  domestic  Industry. 
That  study  was  not  completed  imtll  Jvme 
30.  While  It  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  domestic  Industry  on  this  Im- 
port problem.  It  did  at  least  present  a  rea- 
sonably fair  picture  of  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

During  the  cotirse  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  appeared  and  flatly  opposed  any 
kind  of  legislation  imposing  limits  on  Im- 
ports. It  was  disappointing  to  many  of  us 
that  he  was  so  hostile  toward  any  quota 
legislation  at  all.  He  was  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  the  bUl.  almost  the  only  one. 
He  did  not  seem  to  consider  it  necessary 


to  incorporate  any  flexibility  Into  his  own 
attitude,  or  to  adjust  his  poslUon  at  all  in 
view  of  the  position  of  the  industry.  He 
simply  opposed  any  and  aU  quota  legisla- 
tion.   Period. 

This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  during  the  last  8  or  10  months 
he  has  conceded,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
that  the  flood  of  imports  was  having  an 
effect  on  our  domestic  prices.  Prevloiisiy. 
he  had  always  denied  that.  Dxu-ing  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1963  he  used  to  Insist 
that  Imports  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
domestic  cattle  prices.  Late  in  1963  he 
changed  that  story,  and  conceded  that  Im- 
ports do  have  an  effect.  However,  even  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Finance  Committee 
last  June,  he  stUl  opposed  any  statutory 
limitations  of  any  kind  on  beef  Imports. 

The  Finance  Committee  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  him,  and  neither  did  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  voted  for  quotas  by 
12  to  2.  and  then  the  Senate  voted  the  bin 
by  72  to  15.  Only  15  Senators  went  along 
with  the  Secretary,  and  I  think  some  of  them 
did  it  out  of  sympathy  rather  than  con- 
viction. After  all.  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
belong  to  the  same  political  party  and  have 
some  motivation  to  avoid  embarrassing  their 

own  man. 

I  can't  help  thinking  It  Is  unfortunate 
when  a  Cabinet  ofBcer  allows  himself  to 
get  so  far  out  of  step  with  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  a  major  Industry  within  the 
segment  of  the  economy  he  Is  supposed  to 
represent  In  the  Cabinet.  It  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  representa- 
tion. The  cattle  Industry  of  this  country  is 
the  largest  single  Industry  within  agricul- 
ture. It  is  entitled  to  have  a  spokesman 
sympathetic  to  Its  problems  within  the 
Inner  councils  of  the  executive  branch. 

It  Is  obvious,  from  the  course  of  events  of 
this  year,  that  the  views  of  the  cattle  In- 
dustry and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  poles  apart.  Someone  Is  wrong,  and  I 
have  trouble  believing  that  nearly  3  million 
cattlemen  can  be  that  far  wrong.' 

That  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate — 72 
to  15— was  the  key  to  final  success  In  getting 
this  legislation  enacted,  In  my  opinion.  That 
vote  was  Just  too  big  to  be  Ignored,  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the 
House  conferees,  or  by  the  administration 
Itself.  In  Congress  we  sometimes  use  the 
term  "override  majority."  meaning,  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  one,  which  Is  the  size  of  ma- 
jority on  a  bill  which  would  be  needed  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto.  If  a  veto  should 
be  forthcoming.  In  this  case  the  Senate 
majority  was  nearly  five  to  one,  and  I  don't 
think  that  particular  lesson  was  lost  on  the 
White  House. 

How  shall  we  assess  the  significance  of  this 

legislation? 

First  of  all,  its  passage  is  a  history  making 
event.  It  represents  a  significant  victory  for 
the  farmers  and  s^ckmen  of  America,  and 
through  them,  for  the  concept  of  protecting 
our  own  domestic  Interests. 

You  recognize  that  everywhere  and  always 
in    our    Government,    there    is    an    endless 
struggle  between  conflicting  points  of  view. 
There  are  those  who  consider  that  certain 
principles  of  international  relationship  are  of 
such  overriding  Importance  that  nothing  else 
must  be  permitted  to  stand  In  the  way.     This 
point  of  view  Is  best  represented  by  the  State 
Department,    although   from    time   to   time 
ofi:iers— such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m   this  case — are   persuaded  to  defend  this 
attitude  also.     To  those  people  the  cattle  In- 
dustry Is  not  important;  other  AAerlcan  In- 
dustries are  not  important;  the  only  thing 
really  important  Is  to  preserve  certain  ameni- 
ties of  International  discourse,  certain  proce- 
dures   for    handling    International    disputes 
such  as  the  GATT,  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Any  American  group,  no 
matter  how  widespread  or  significant,  must 
be  sacrlflced  if  necessary  to  preserve  these 


policies  of  international  trade  which  our 
eager  diplomats  have  been  so  energetic  In 
preaching. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  those  of  us 
who  consider  that  the  welfare  of  the  indus- 
tries a*id  the  economic  interests  in  this  coun- 
try must  come  flrst.  We  do  not  concede  that 
any  Industry  here  should  be  sacrlflced  to  con- 
form to  some  abstract  theory.  We  believe 
that  ovir  trade  policies  can  and  should  be 
adjusted  to  meet  o\ir  own  economic  needs. 
If  a  doctrinaire  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  GATT  would  mean  doing  harm  to  spc- 
clflc  Industries  here,  then  action  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in- 
dustries, the  wishes  of  various  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  contrary .  notwithstanding. 

In  this  case  of  beef  we  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  others  that.  In  ef- 
fect, our  hands  were  tied.  We  were  told  we 
could  do  nothing  to  check  the  flood  of  beef 
Imports  because  restrictions  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  general  trade  policies  and 
with  the  worldwide  system  of  trade  regula- 
tion embodied  In  the  GATT.  In  effect,  the 
beef  Industry  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
avoid  any  conflict  with  these  policies. 

But  all  the  time  we  were  told  this.  It  was 
also  admitted  that  every  other  nation  had 
restrictions  and  controls  on  imports  of  meat. 
It  was  conceded  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment that  the  United  States  had  become  vir- 
tually a  dumping  ground  for  the  world's  sur- 
plus of  beef.  Other  countries  were  protect- 
ing their  own  cattle  Industries.  Somehow, 
other  countries  had  found  means  to  keep  out 
beef  imports,  notwithstanding  their  mem- 
bership In  the  GATT,  and  their  adherence  to 
these  principles  of  International  trade.  That 
is  why  all  the  surplus  beef  produced  any- 
where in  the  world  was  being  dumped  here — 
because  it  could  not  get  in  anywhere* else. 

Now,  by  our  actions  and  the  fight  we  have 
made  and  our  victory,  we  have  reversed  the 
doctrinaire  Internationalists,  at  least  as  far 
as  beef  Is  concerned.  This  Is  almost  the  first 
time  that  has  happened  in  a  good  many 
years.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  this  was  a 
history  making  event. 

Secondly,  It  is  of  great  Importance  that 
the  language  Imposing  the  quotas  has  been 
firmly  written  Into  a  statute,  instead  of  be- 
ing left  to  the  discretion  or  the  whim  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture.  Leg- 
islation granting  purely  discretionary  au- 
thority Is  not  of  much  value  In  a  case  such  as 
this.  There  Is.  of  course,  an  area  of  discre- 
tion in  this  blltpbut  at  least  It  is  carefully 
defined,  and  the  proper  level  of  permitted 
Imports  Is  specified  In  concrete  terms.  It 
Is  not  a  vague  delegation  of  authority,  but  a 
precise  one.  Certainly,  the  bill  and  the  ma- 
chinery It  provides  will  give  us  a  defense  for 
the  flrst  time  against  the  use  of  the  United 
Statfe  as  a  dumping  ground  by  all  the  sur- 
plus beef-producing  countries  around  the 
world. 

Regardless  of  the  detaUs  of  the  legislation, 
of  most  Importance  are  the  principles  that 
have  been  established.  The  administration 
det^mlnedly  opposed  quota  legislation  of 
any  sort  untU  the  last  few  days.  The  fact 
that  this  total  opposition  was  Anally  dropped 
Is  a  tremendous  gain.  Hopefully.  It  may 
mean  a  more  balanced  attitude  in  the  future 
toward  questions  affecting  the  prosperity 
of  the  industry,  more  of  a  willingness  to 
understand  the  cattlemen's  problem,  less  of 
an  Insistence  that  trade  policy  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  foreign  countries  come 
ahead  of  everything  else. 

Another,  great  gain  Is  the  new  realism  in . 
assessing  the  Impact  of  imports.  Diiring 
most  of  last  year,  the  administration  insisted 
that  Imports  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem.  Approval  of  the  bill,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  administration,  sustalna 
our  position  that  Imports  have  l>een  an  Im- 
portant factor  m  the  catastrophic  decline  of 
cattle  prices. 
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;  of  course,  that  the  b^f  Import 

■'led  In  this  bill  are  considerably 

than  those  advocated  by  most 

quotas    on    allowable    Imports 

In  the  Hruska  amendment  of  last 

the    wheat-cotton    bill    were,    of 

ipuch  smaller. 

seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  the 

Imports  up  to  10  percent  above 

quota,  even  after  adjustment   for 

factor.     In  effect,  this  provision 

o  permit  a  10  percent  overrun  above 

etical  quotas.    Finally,  there  is  clis- 

power  in  the  President  to  suspend 

under    certain     circumstancps. 

are    somewhat    difficult    to 

advance. 

features,  and  others,  we  will  wish 
in  action.     Particularly,  we  snai; 
use  which  may  be  made  by  the 
of  his  discretionary  powers     in  its 
the  bill  was  a  product  of  com- 
which  many  voices  participated 
period   of   time.      We   are    not. 
obligated  to  defend  all  the  specific 
It.      Neither    are    we    committed 
aking  changes,  when   they  appear 
We  may  wish  to  review  this  leg- 
due  course   with  some  of   these 
mind. 

developments  on  the  Washing- 
directly  affecting  the  cattle  Indus- 
interest  to  you.     One  is  the  very 
by  the  administration  to  use 
to  subsidize   additional   pro- 
beef  cattle  in  the  region  they  have 
name  Appalachia,    which   means 
iin  areas  up  and  down  the  Ap- 
Range  rimning  through  10  states 
t.    The  proposal  is  for  the  Depart - 
Apiculture  to  pay  80  percent  of  the 
roving  pasture  or  converting  land 
on  about  9.5  million  acres.    It  Is 
by  Secretary  Freeman  and  also  by 
^"tary  Roosevelt  of  the  Commerce 
that  by  this  means  the  farmers 
can  earn  about  $230  million  per 
from  beef  cattle,  mostly  through 
feeder  calves  and  steers. 

.  hard  to  understand  this  in- 
by  Washington  to  inject  Itself 
new  progtam  into  all   kinds   of 
everywhere  in  the  country  and  in 
world— particularly    when    the 
--ns  are  not  iJbviously  at  cross- 
each  other.     This  proposal  is 
i;larlng  example  of  that  fact  that 
-  my  attention  lately. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
up  and  down  the  land  telling  all 
listen  that  the  principal  cause  of 
's  troubles  has  been  domestic 
That  has  been  his  Invari- 
Now   it  Is  proposed  to  foster 
Jroductlon  of  beef.     I  am  aware 
cattle  expected  to  come  from 
are   to   be  feeders   and  not  fed 
in  talking  to  this  organi- 
cpttle  feeders,  I  am  sure  you  rec- 
the  prices  of  feeders  have  been 
lard  as  the  market  for  fed  cattle. 
segments  of  the  cattle  Industry 
■""-   stake  in   your  Joint   pros- 
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substance  in  many  areas. 


programs   that  in-      snn<;r.flnoo  in  «,«« 

own       agricultural      sdth^^^h     i^J^   ^  ^l^^'     ^nd  fqnher 
although    the    encychcal    entitled   •^' 


ber  of  nonsensical   new 
directly       affect       our 

mdustries  ^^>.^i^u&n    wie    encyclical    entitled   -xn 

The  other  congressional  action  of  recent  Church"  was  primarily  addresspri  i,^  ^ 

weeks  which  Is  of  especial   interest   is  the  Catholic  world,  there  were  the  uv^rJ^  ^* 

creation  of  a  special  study  organization  en-  spirit   reminiscent  of  his  belnv^rt        '^'^ 

cessor.   Pnnp  .Tnhn    Y-iTTTx  '"/5°  Prede 


titled  "the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,"  which  is  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  tlie  changes  and  developments 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the 
processing  and  handling  of  our 'food  supply 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  changing  economic  relation- 
ships. To  me  it  was  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  appointed  to  this  Commission 
as  one  of  the  five  .Senators  chosen  to  serve 
It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  our  Commission 
may  make  a  permanent  contribution  to  our 
understanding  and  evaluation  of  these 
trends. 

W'e  all  know  that   with   the  pa.-^sing  years 
this  Nation  has  been  more  and  more  bounti- 
fully fed.     Indeed,  no  people  in  all  history 


hns  ever  been  so  well  fed 


as  the  Americans 


Eoit 


Sec  retary 


cer  ainly 
uoge 


tlie 
priigrams 
V  1th 


b^ef 
la 
HoWever, 


cor  unon 


espe|;lally  ludicrous  to  spend  Federal 

•Ing  additional  acreage  into  beef 

when  we  remember  that  simul- 

same  Federal  Government  is 

mtoney  In  other  regions  to  remove 

)ther  acres  of  land  from  produc- 


tie 


of  this  generation,  with  such  plentv  with 
such  variety,  and  such  nutritional'  value 
Yet  it  seems  that  the  Amei^ican  farmer  has 
not  received  his  full  share  in  economic  terms 
of  the  wealth  which  he  himself  has  created 
It  ;s  a  puzzling  problem,  but  of  tremendous 
importance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
in  this  field  when  farm  prices  f,-.ll.  there  is 
an  automatic  reaction  t.>  accuse  the  nvddle- 
man  of  price  manipulation  or  .■^omet^lnK  of 
the  sort  Since  I  will  personally  be  sitting 
on  the  Jury  which  weighs  the  evidence  In 
such  matters,  it  would  not  be  sr-enilv  for  me 
to  express  a  Judgment  at  this  time  You  can 
be  sure  that  my  service  on  this  Commission 
IS  to  me  a  real  opportunity  to  help  sift  out 
the  true  facts  :n  order  to  present  the  country 
with  a  fair  and  accurate  picture  of  the  de- 
velopments in  this  field  and  their 
significance. 

Judge  Marvin  Jones,  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
subsequently  judge  and  then  chief  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  many  years  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
by  the  President.  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  we  are  to  have  an  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Commi.ssion  in  Washington 
next  week,  on  September  1,  at  which  it  Is 
my  hope  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  start 
toward  selecting  a  staff  and  lavmg  out  a  gen- 
eral course  of  investigation. 

It  has  been  a  re^il  pleasure  to  meet  wl»h 
you  here  today  and  discuss  the.se  issues  with 
you.  In  a  sense,  the.sc  last  few  davs  have 
been  a  time  of  triumph  for  the  .American 
cattle  industry.  Of  course,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  pretending  a  lot  of 
solicitude  for  the  industry  all  spring  .--nd 
summer.  The  Secretary  has  been  buying  up 
beef  to  give  away. -Jetting  up  exnort  pr.mo- 
tion  programs,  and  so  forth  for  some  time 

But  his  final  success  in  getting  through 
Congress  our  import  control  legislation 
shows.  I  think,  the  real  influence  of  the 
Industry.  When  we  started  in  February  and 
March,  everyone  said  we  couldn't  do  it  '  Old 
Washington  hands  knew,  or  thought  they 
knew,  that  you  couldn't  get  anything  through 
against  the  adamant,  last-ditch  opposition 
of  the  State  Department  The  Import  con- 
trol legislation  passed  by  Conercss  less  than 
10  days  ago  showed  that  it  could  be  done 
Let  me  tell  you  that  the  cattle  industry  has 
made  history  on  the  Potomac  this  month 


Appa  achia  bill  is  one  of  those  which 

I  ongresslonal  action.    I  have  pre- 

amendment.  which  win  be 

appropriate  time,  to  strike  out 

proposed   program   of   Federal 

pasture  improvement   in  Ap- 

i  whole  bill  Is  discriminatory 
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POPE  PAUL  VrS  FIRST  ENCYCLICAL 
LETTER 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  10.  Pope  Paul  VI  save  out  his 
first  encyclical  letter.  Although  Pope 
Paul  modestly  proclaimed  a  simple  "con- 
versational style"  for  a  "fraternal  and 
informal  message."  it  is  a  letter  rich  in 


cessor,  Pope  John  XXlli  when' d^"" 
Paul  said  he  was  opening  his  heart  w 
only  to  all  of  the  faithful  of  the  Chur.? 
of  God.  but  especially  to  those  whom^S 
voice  can  reach  beyond  the  wide  W 
of  the  flock  of  Christ."    All  men  of^ 

Pope  Pauls  call  to  the  church  to  r?" 
new  itself  from  within,  to  renew  itT-fn 

terior  life."  is  advice  that  every  ^omi 
can  need.  His  urge  that  the  iotlTt 
engaged  with  dialog  in  a  spirit  of  charit^ 
is  certainly  the  only  way  in  which  thS 
IS  any  hope  of  redeeming  it.  Altho  i/h 
acknowledging  the  extreme  difficX  of 
carrying  on  a  dialog  with  regimes  which 
suppress  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
Pope  Paul  said  simply  that  we  mufct  t^' 
As  the  Pope  stated  it :  -         j    ^• 

For  the  lover  of  truth.  dL-cu-sion  is  Liwi-« 
po.<^sib!e.  "-wdjs 

Pope  Paul  acknowledged  that  world 
peace  was  "the  great  and  universalques 
tion."  He  pledged  his  personal  ministry 
and  that  of  his  office  to  work  with  any 
and  all.  wherever  "an  opportunity  nre- 
sents  itself"  in  order  to  foster  "rational 
and  civilized  agreements  for  peaceful  re 
laiions  between  nations." 

If  this  encyclical  is  given  the  thought- 
ful Inflection  it  deserves,  men  of  various 
faiths,  and  of  none,  will  be  enriched  by 
It  and  fortified  in  the  patience  and  per- 
serverance  necessary  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  tensions  and  transfor- 
mations of  our  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous '  con- 
sent to  have  the  encyclical  "Ecclesiam 
Suam"  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eneycli- 
cal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  11.  1964] 
Text  op  "Ecclesiam  Scam,  '  the  Frasi  En- 
cyclical OF  THE  13-MONTH  ReIGN  OP  PoPE 
Paul 

(Rome.  August  10.— Following  is  thd  text 
of  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  was  provided  by  the  Vatican 
press  office,) 

FIRST     ENCYCLICAL     LETTER     OF     HIS     HOlilNESS 
PAUL      VI.      HAPPILY      REIGNING,      "ECCLESIAM 

SUAM" 

Since  Jesus  Christ  founded  His  church  to 
be  the  loving  mother  of  all  men  and  tht  dis- 
penser of  salvation,  It  is  obvious  why  she  has 
always  been  specially  loved  and  cherished  by 
those  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  eternal 
salvatlbp  of  men  at  heart,  among  whom;  as  Is 
fitting,  the  vicars  of  Christ  on  earth.,  vast 
numbers  of  bishops  and  priests  and  a  won- 
derful host  of  saintly  Christians  have  been 
conspicuous. 

It  will.  then,  not  seem  strange  to  anSrone. 
that,  in  addressing  to  the  world  this  first 
encyclical  after  our  elevation,  in  God>  in- 
scrutable design,  to  the  pontifical  thronfe,  we 
should  turn  our  thoughts  with  love  and  rev- 
erence toward  the  holy  church.  Conse- 
quently, we  propose  to  ourselves  in  this  en- 
cyclical the  task  of  showing  more  clearly  to 
all  men  the  church's  Importance  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  and  her  heartfelt  desire 
that  church  and  mankind  should  meet  each 
other  and  should  come  to  know  and  love  each 
other. 
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Prolofirue 
*t  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of 


cJrond  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  on 
Ko  ppast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel  of 
^t  vear   through  the  goodness  of  God    we 
^fl  ^r/  oDDortunity  of  speaking  to  all  of 


the 
the 


Z:  'the  opportunity  of  speaKing  to  an  ox 
^  as  vou  were  gathered  in  the  Basilica  of 
^int  Peter  On  that  occasion  we  made  clear 
!!!r  intention  of  addressing  you  also  in  writ- 
?  „  M  is  customary  at  the  outset  of  each 
Sntlflcate,     with     brotherly     and     fatherly 

rds  in  order  to  communicate  to  you  some 
Jf°the "dominant  thoughts  in  our  hearts  which 
llm  useful  as  practical  guidelines  at  the 
jTeinning  of  our  service  as  Pope. 

It  is  truly  difficult  for  us  to  specify  such 
thouehts  because  we  ought  to  derive  them 
from  the  attentive  meditation  of  the  teach- 
inc  of  God  we  ourselves  always  keeping  In 
mind  those  words  of  Christ:  "My  doctrine 
^not  so  much  Mine  as  that  of  Him  who  sent 
We  •• '  Further,  we  ought  to  apply  our 
thouehts  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
church  at  a  time  when  both  energy  and  toil 
characterize  its  internal  spiritual  experience 
as  well  as  its  external  apostolic  efforts.  Fi- 
nally we  ought  not  to  ignore  the  contempo- 
rary state  of  humanity  in  the  midst  of  which 
our  mission  Is  to  be  accomplished. 

But  it  Is  not  our  intention  to  express  ideas 
that  are  either  new  or  fully  developed.  The 
Ecumenical  Council  exists  for  that  purpose. 
Its  work  should  not  be  disturbed  by  this 
simple  conversational  letter  of  ours.  Rather, 
It  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged.  This 
encyclical  intends  neither  to  claim  a  solemn 
and  strictly  doctrinal  function,  nor  to  pro- 
pose particular  moral  or  social  teachings,  but 
merely  to  communicate  a  fraternal  and  in- 
formal message.  In  fact,  through  this  docu- 
ment we  wish  simply  to  fulfill  our  duty  of 
revealing  our  mind  to  you  in  order  to  im- 
part closer  cohesion  and  deeper  Joy  to  that 
unity  In  faith  and  charity  which,  thank  God, 
binds  us  together. 

New  Vigor  Sought 

We  hope  thereby  to  inject  new  vigor  Into 
our  sacred  work,  to  await  more  profitably 
the  effective  deliberations  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  and  to  impart  greater  clarity  to 
some  doctrinal  and  practical  norms  which 
can  give  helpful  guidance  to  the  spiritual  and 
apostolic  activity,  not  only  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy  and  of  all  who  respond  to  it 
with  obedience  and  collaboration,  but  also 
of  all  who  regard  it  merely  with  kindly  atten- 
tion. 

We  will  tell  you  without  further  delay, 
venerable  brethren,  that  there  are  three 
thoughts  which  continually  disturb  our 
heart  when  we  refiect  on  the  exalted  respon- 
sibility which,  contrary  to  what  we  desire 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  we  de- 
serve, providence  has  willed  to  entrust  to  us. 
We  bear  the  responsibility  of  ruling  the 
church  of  Christ  because  we  hold  the  office 
ol  Bishop  of  Rome  and  consequently  the 
ofcce  of  Successor  to  the  Blessed  Apostle 
P^ter.  the  bearer  of  the  master  keys  to  the 
Ktagdom  of  God,  the  vicar  of  the  same 
Christ  who  made  of  him  the  supreme  shep- 
herd of  his  worldwide  flock.  The  first 
thought  Is  that  this  is  the  hour  in  which 
the  church  should  deepen  its  consciousness 
of  itself.  In  which  it  ought  to  meditate  on 
that  mystery^  which  is  peculiar  to  It.  In 
which  it  ought  to  examine,  for  its  own  en- 
lightenment and  for  its  own  development,  a 
particular  doctrine  which  It  already  knows 
and  which  it  has  formulated  ahd  made 
Icnown  during  this  past  century.  That  doc- 
trine concerns  the  origin  of  the  church,  its 
own  nature,  its  own  mission,  Its  own  ulti- 
mate destiny,  a  doctrine  never  sufficiently 
Investigated  from  the  beginning  of  time  in 
the  all-creating  mind  of  God  •  •  •  in  order 
that  It  may  be  made  known  »   •   •  through 


the  church.-  This  teaching  is  a  mysterious 
storehouse,  or.  in  other  words,  a  treasury  of 
the  mysterious  plans  of  God  which  are  to  be 
revealed  through  the  church. 

Desire  To  Compare 
It  is  today  more  than  anything  else  con- 
ducive to  meditation  for  everyone  who  wish- 
es to  be  a  docile  follower  of  Christ  and.  to 
an  even  greater  degree,  for  every  man  whom, 
like  ourselves  and  you,  venerable  brethren, 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  appointed  as  bishops  to 
govern  the  very  church  of  God  (Cf.  Act  XX. 
28).^ 

From  this  enlightened  and  effective  real- 
ization there  arises  the  spontaneous  desire 
to  compare  the  ideal  image  of  the  church 
just  as  Christ  sees  it.  wills  it,  and  loves  It  as 
His  holy  and  immaculate  spouse,'  with  the 
actual  image  which  the  church  projects  to- 
day, faithful,  through  the  grace  of  God.  to 
the  features  which  its  divine  founder  impart- 
ed to  it  and  which,  through  the  course  of 
the  centuries,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  energized 
and  developed  in  a  way  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  in  accord  to  the  initial 
concept  of  the  church^tand  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  race  which  it  Is  continually  evan- 
gelizing, and  elevating.  But  the  actual  image 
of  the  church  is  never  as  perfect,  as  lovely, 
as  holy  or  as  brilliant  as  that  formative  di- 
vine idea  would  wish  It  to  be.  Hence  there 
arises  the  unselfish  and  almost  impatient 
need  for  renewal,  for  correction  of  the  de- 
fects which  this  conscience  denounces  and 
rejects,  as  if.  standing  before  a  mirror,  we 
were  to  examine  interiorly  the  image  of 
Christ  which  He  has  left  us. 

To  find  the  contemporary  duty,  so  clearly 
Incumbent  on  the  church,  of  correcting  the 
defects  of  its  own  members  and  of  leading 
them  to  greater  perfections  to  find  the  way  to 
achieve  wisely  so  sweeping  a  renovation,  this 
is  the  second  thought  which  burdens  our 
heart  and  which  we  would  like  to  reveal  to 
you  In  order  not  only  to  find  greater  courage 
to  undertake  the  necessary  reforms,  but  also 
to  secure  from  your  collaboration  both  advice 
and  support  In  so  delicate  and  difficult  an 
undertaking. 

Ties  to  the  World 

Our  third  thought,  certainly  shared  by 
you,  follows  from  the  first  two,  and  concerns 
the  relationships  which  the  church  of  today 
should  establish  with  the  world  which  sur- 
rounds It  and  In  which  it  lives  and  labors. 
One  part  of  this  world,  as  everyone  knows, 
which  has  undergone  the  profound  Influence 
of  Christianity  and  which  has^ assimilated  it 
so  completely  that  often  it  fails  to  realize  that 
it  owes  the  credit  for  its  greatest  gifts  to 
Christianity  itself,  but  which,  in  recent 
times,  has  come  to  the  point  of  separating 
and  detaching  itself  from  the  Christian  foun- 
dations of  its  culture. 

Another  and  larger  part  of  the  world  ex- 
tends to  the  boundless  horizons  of  those  who 
are  termed  "emerging  nations."  But.  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  is  a  world  which  offers  the  church 
not  one  but  a  hundred  forms  of  possible  con- 
tacts, of  which  some  are  unimpeded  and 
beckoning,  some  are  sensitive  and  complex, 
and  unfortunately  in  these  days  many  are 
hostile  and  impervious  to  friendly  dialog. 

Thus  we  meet  what  has  been  termed  the 
problem  which  it  will  be  for  the  council  to 
determine  In  its  vastness  and  complexity,  and 
to  solve,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability.  But  Its  existence  ahd  its  urgency 
are  such  as  to  create  a  burden  on  our  soul,  a 
stimulus,  a  vocation,  one  are  surely  not  less 
experienced  than  we  in  this  apostolic  an- 
guish, to  clarify  in  some  way  in  order  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  somehow  for  the  discussions 
and  deliberations  which  we  shall  try.  togeth- 


'  John  VII:  16. 


-'  Kphesians  III.  9-10. 

3  Cf .  Acts  of  the  Apostles  XX.  28. 

*  Ephesians,  V,  27. 


er  in  the  council,  to  outline  in  our  treatment 
of  a  matter  so  weighty  and  complex. 

Surely  you  will  notice  that  this  summary 
outline  of  our  encyclical  does  not  envisage 
the  treatment  of  urgent  and  serious  topics 
which  involve  not  only  the  chvu"ch  but  hu- 
manity itself,  such  as  peace  among  nations 
and  among  social  classes,  the  destltutlon»and 
famine  which  still  plague  entire  countries, 
the  rise  of  new  nations  toward  independence 
and  civic  progress,  the  currents  of  modern 
thought  and  Christian  culture,  the  sad  con- 
ditions of  so  many  people  and  of  so  many 
segments  of  the  church  where  the  very  rights 
of  free  citizens  and  of  human  beings  are  be- 
ing denied,  the  moral  problems  regarding 
birth,  and  so  on. 

The  Question  of  Peace 

Regarding  the  great  and  universal  question 
of  world  i>eace.  we  say  at  once  that  we  shall 
feel  it  specially  Incumbent  upon  us  not  mere- 
ly to  devote  a  watchful  and  understanding 
interest,  but  also  to  entertain  a  more  assid- 
uous and  efficacious  concern.  This  will  be. 
of  course,  within  the  limits  of  our  ministry 
and  so  utterly  divorced  from  purely  tem-- 
poral  interests  and  strictly  political  forms, 
but  it  will  be  eager  to  make  its  contribution 
in  educating  mankind  to  sentiments  and 
ways  of  acting  contrary  to  violent  and  deadly 
conflict,  and  in  fostering  rational  and  civil- 
ized agreements  for  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

We  shall  also  be  solicitous  to  help  by  pro- 
claiming higher  human  principles,  that 
should  serve  to  temper  the  passions  and 
selfishness  from  which  armed  conflicts 
spring,  and  promote ^the  harmonious  rela- 
tions and  fruitful  collaboration  of  all  peo- 
ple, and  we  shall  be  ready  to  intervene, 
where  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  In  or- 
der to  assist  the  contending  parties  to  find 
honorable  and  fraternal  solutions  for  their 
disputes. 

We  do  not.  indeed,  forget  that  this  loving 
service  is  a  duty  which  the  development,  of 
doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  interna- 
tional institutions  on  the  other,  has  ren- 
dered all  the  more  urgent  in  our  awareness 
of  our  Christian  mission  in  the  world  to- 
day. This  mission  is  none  other  than  mak- 
ing men  brothers  by  virtue  of  the  kingdom 
of  Justice  and  peace  inaugurated  by  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world.  But  even  if  we  now 
limit  ourselves  to  some  methodological  con- 
siderations concerning  the  life  of  the  church, 
we  do  not  therefore  forget  those  great  prob- 
lems. To  some  of  them  the  council  will 
devote  its  attention,  while  we  personally  will 
make  them  the  objects  of  our  study  and  of 
our  action  In  the  course  of  the  exercise  of 
our  apostolic  ministry,  as  it  shall  please  the 
Lord  to  give  us  the  Inspiration  and  ttie 
strength  for  the  task. 

Part  I — Awareness 
We  think  that  it  is  a  duty  today  for  the 
church  to  deepen  the  awareness  that  she 
must  have  of  herself,  of  the  treasure  of  truth 
of  which  she  is  heir  and  custodian  and  of 
her  mission  in  the  world.  Even  before  pro- 
posing for  study  any  particular  question,  and 
even  before  considering  what  attitude  to  as- 
sume before  the  world  around  her,  the 
church  In  this  moment  must  reflect  on  her- 
self to  find  strength  in  the  knowledge,  of 
her  place  in  the  divine  plan,  to  find  again 
greater  light,  new  energy  and  fuller,  more 
immediate,  more  efficacious  and  more  bene- 
ficial her  contacts  with  mankind  to  which 
she  belongs,  even  though  distinguished  from 
it  by  unique  and  unmistakable  character- 
istics. 

Indeed  It  seems  to  us  that  such  an  act 
of  reflection  can  look  to  the  very  manner 
chosen  by  God  to  reveal  himself  to  men  and 
to  establish  with  them  those  religious  bonds, 
of  which  the  chiu-ch  is  ^both  the  instru- 
ment and  the  expression.  Because  If  It  Is 
true  that  divine  revelation  was  made  "in 
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Act  of  Docility 

wish    this   reflection   on   the 

the  nature  of  the  new  and  vital 

which    the    religion    of    Christ 
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conduct.'    Thxas,  It  is  easy  to 

Gospel  a  continuous  appeal 

thought  and  action.    Was  this 

the   theme   of  the   precursor's 

which  the  public  phase  of  the 

And  did  not  Jesus  Christ 

'or  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  be 

srlorly? '      Is    not    his    whole 

exhortation,  and  initiation  to 

life?     Psychological   awareness 

ronsclence  are   both    called   by 

simultaneous    maturity,    as    a 

receiving,  the  divine   gifts  of 

grace,  as  ultimately  befits  man. 

of  the  disciple  will  later 

■ecoUectlon  » »  "  of  what   Jes\is 

md  of  what  had   taken   place 

It  will  develop  and  grow   In 

who  He   was   and   what   He 


awf  reness 


)f  the  church  and  the  enlight- 

prophetic  consciousness  are  the 

events    which    coincide 

.  and  together  they  will  prog- 

chxtch  in  her  organization  and  in 

of  her  heirarchy  and  of  the 

faithful,  the  awareness  of  her 

of  her  own  mysterious  nature, 

dbctrlne,  of  her  own  mission  will 

t  his   gradual   development,    ac- 

deslre  of  St.  Paul:  "And  this 

for  you.     May  your  lave  grow 

rifcher  yet.  In  the  fullness  of  its 

the  depth  of  Its  perception."  " 

this  invitation  in  another 

address  to  each  of  those  who 

It — that  is,  to  each  of  you. 

brdthers,  and  to  your  followers,  as 

gat  lerlng  of  the  faithful"  consid- 

wh  )le,  which  is  the  church.     And 

cotvd   Invite   all   men   to   make   a 

and  conscious  act  of  faith 

Christ  ovir  Lord.     We  should  mark 

of  our  rellgloiis  life  by  such  a 

ralth.  firm  and  resolute,  though 

and  timorous,  similar  to  the 

1  ,bout  In  the  Gospel,  uttered  by 
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the  man  bom  blind,  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
had  opened  with  a  goodness  equal  to  his 
power:  "l'  do  believe.  Lord.""  Of  that  of 
Martha  in  the  same  Gospel:  "Yes.  Lord,  I 
have  learned  to  believe  that  you  are  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  He  who  has  come  into 
this  ^orld  '  "  or  that,  especially  dear  to  us, 
of  Simon,  who  was  later  to  become  Peter: 
"You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  » 

Why  do  we  have  the  boldness  to  invite 
you  to  this  act  of  ecclesiastical  awareness,  to 
this  explicit,  though   interior,  act  of  faith? 

Many  are  the  reasons.  In  our  opinion,  and 
they  all  derive  from  the  profound  key  de- 
mands of  the  unique  moment  reached  by 
the  life  of  the  church. 

Reflection  Urged 

The  church  needs  to  reflect  on  herself  and 
she  needs  to  feel  the  throb  of  her  own  life. 
She  must  learn  to  know  herself  better,  if 
she  wishes  to  live  her  own  proper  vocation 
and  to  offer  to  the  world  her  message  of 
brotherhood  and  of  salvation.  She  needs 
to  experience  Christ  in  herself,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "May  Christ 
find  a  dwellingplace.  through  faith,  in  your 
hearts."  " 

It  is  known  to  all  that  the  church  has 
her  roots  deep  in  mankind,  that  she  is  part 
of  it,  that  she  draws  her  members  from  it, 
that  she  receives  from  It  precious  treasures 
of  culture,  that  she  suffers  from  Its  historical 
vicissitudes,  that  she  favors  Its  progress. 
Now.  it  is  likewise  known  that  at  present 
mankind  is  undergoing  great  transforma- 
tions, upheavals,  and  developments  which  are 
profoundly  changing  not  only  Its  exterior 
modes  of  life  but  also  its  ways  of  thinking. 

Mankind's  range  of  thought,  culture,  and 
spirituality  have  been  intimately  modified 
either  by  scientific,  technical  and  social 
progress  or  by  the  currents  of  philosophical 
and  political  thought  which  overwhelm  or 
pass  through  it.  All  of  this,  like  the  waves 
of  an  ocean,  envelopes  and  agitates  the 
church  itself.  Men  committed  to  the  church 
are  greatly  infiuenced  by  the  climate  of  the 
world,  so  much  so  that  a  danger  bordering 
almost  on  vertiginous  confusion  ;ind  be- 
wilderment can  shake  the  church's  very 
foundations  and  lead  men  to  embrace  most 
bizarre  ways  of  thinking,  as  though  the 
church  should  disavow  herself  and  take  up 
the  very  latest  and  untried  ways  of  life. 

Phenomenon  of  Modernism 
Was  not  the  phenomenon  of  modernism, 
for  example,  which  still  crops  up  In  the 
various  attempts  at  expressing  what  Is  for- 
eign to  the  authentic  nature  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  an  episode  of  abuse  exercised 
against  the  faithful  and  genuine  expression 
of  the  doctrine  and  criterion  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  by  psychological  and  cultural  forces 
of  the  profane  world?  Now  it  seems  to  us 
that  to  check  the  oppressive  and  complex 
danger  coming  from  many  sides,  ;i  good  and 
obvious  remedy  is  for  the  church  to  deepen 
her  awareness  of  what  she  really  i.'--  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  preserved  in 
sacred  scripture  and  in  tradition,  and  inter- 
preted and  developed  by  the  authentic  tradi- 
tion of  the  church,  which  is.  we  Implore 
Him  and  listen  to  Him.  to  fulfill  without 
fail  the  promise  of  Christ:  'The  Holy  Spirit, 
wliom  the  Father  will  send  on  my  account, 
will  in  his  turn  make  everything  plain,  and 
recall  to  your  minds  everything  I  have  said 
to  you."  " 

We  could  make  a  similar  discourse  con- 
cerning errors  which  circulate  even  within 
the  church  and  Into  which  fall  those  who 
have    but    a    partial    understanding    of    its 
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nature  and  of  Its  mission,  and  who  do  not 
pay  cloee  enough  attention  to  the  documtota 
of  divine  revelation  and  of  the  teaching  bodv 
established  by  Christ  himself. 

Moreover,  this  need  to  consider  in  a  re- 
flex act  things  that  are  known,  in  order  to 
contemplate  them  In  the  interior  mlrrqr  of 
his  own  mind.  Is  characteristic  of  the  men- 
tality of  modem  man.  His  thought  easily 
turns  back  upon  Itself  and  flnds  certitude 
and  fullness  In  the  light  of  its  own  ton- 
science.  We  do  not  say  that  this  habit  la 
without  serious  danger:  philosophical  move- 
ments of  great  renown  have  studied  and  ex- 
tolled this  form  of  man's  spiritual  activity 
as  something  definitive  and  supreme,  u 
though  it  were  the  measure  and  source  of 
reality,  urging  thought  on  .  to  conclusions 
that  are  abstruse,  barren,  contradictory  and 
radically  fallacious.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  an  education  aiming  at  the  search  for 
reflex  truth  within  man's  consciousneas  U 
not  in  itself  highly  appreciated  and  t4iday 
quite  widespread  as  a  refined  expression  of 
modem  culture.  Just  as  this  habit  carefully 
coordinated  with  the  development  of  thought 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  truth  whefe  it 
coincides  with  objective  reality,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  conscience  from 
manifesting  to  the  one  who  undertakes  the 
same,  the  fact  of  his  own  existence,  of  his 
own  spiritual  dignity  and  of  his  own  ability 
to  know  and  to  act. 

Scholars'  Work  Cited- 
It  is  well  known,  moreover.  t.*iat  in  retent 
years  the  church  has  undertaken  a  deeper 
study  of  herself  through  the  work  of  out- 
standing scholars,  of  great  and  profojLnd 
minds,  of  competent  theological  schools,  of 
pastoral  and  missionary  endeavors  of'  re- 
markable experiences  in  the  field  of  religion, 
and  above  all,  of  noteworthy  teachings  of 
the  popes. 

It  would  take  too  long  even  to  alludi  to 
the  abundant  theological  literature  dealing 
with  the  church  and  produced  by  her  during 
the  last  and  the  present  centuries.  It  would 
also  take  too  long  to  recall  the  documfenta 
which  the  Episcopacy  and  this  Apostolic  See 
have  issued  on  this  so  vast  and  important 
subject.  From  the  time  the  Council  of  Trent 
sought  to  repair  the  consequences  of  the 
crisis  which  separated  from  the  church  niany 
of  her  members  in  the  16th  century,  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  church  herself  was 
studied  by  eminent  scholars  and  conse- 
quently made  great  progress.  Suffice  it  for 
us  here  to  refer  to  the  teachings  of  the  iHrst 
Ecumenical  Vatican  Council  in  this  field  to 
understand  how  studies  on  the  church  are 
a  subject  that  claims  the  attention  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  of  the  faithful  and  of  all  Chris- 
tians. Thus  they  are  made  to  dwell  on  a 
theme  which  is  a  necessary  step  on  the  path 
leading  to  Christ  and  His  work.  So  m\ich 
so  that,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  Sedond 
Ecumenical  Vatican  Council  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation and  a  complement  of  the  first,  pre- 
ci.<:ely  because  of  the  task  Incumbent  Upon 
it  to  take  up  again  for  study  and  definition 
the  doctrine  dealing  with  the  churcn.      I 

Two  Works  Cited  i 

And  If  out  of  a  desire  for  brevity,  we^  say 
no  more,  inasmuch  as  we  are  addresising 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
subject  of  instruction  and  of  spirituality 
currently  of  wide  Interest  throughout  the 
church,  there  are  two  documents  which  we 
cannot  fail  to  honor  with  specific  mention: 
the  encyclical  "Satis  Cognltum"  of  Pope  Leo 
Xin  (1896)  and  the  encyclical  "Myiticl 
Corporis"  of  Pope  Pius  Xn  (1943),  docu- 
ments which  offer  us  ample  and  clear  teach- 
ings on  the  divine  institution  by  wfelch 
Christ  continues  His  work  of  salvatlod  in 
the  world,  and  which  today  Is  the  subject 
matter  of  these  words  of  ours.  Let  It  be 
enough  to  cite  the  opening  words  of  the 
second  of  these  encyclicals,  which  has  be- 
come, one  might  say.  a  highly  authoritative 
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thp  theology  of  the  church  and  a 
ttfj  °°JS  of  Sl°i^*l  meditations  on  this 
'^'^oldlvlne  mercy  which  concerns  us 
T  L^t  It  suffice  to  recall  these  masterful 
liwt«  of  our  great  predecessor: 
•°!^e  first  learned  of  the  mystical  body  of 
^J^  which  18  the  church,  from  the  lips 
'^' redeemer  himself.  Hlustratlng,  as  It 
°^"^t^weat  and  Inestimable  privilege  of 
"""'.ntimate  union  with  a  head  so  exalted. 
Z^SneU  certainly  calculated  by  Its 
*^hum?  dignity  to  draw  all  spiritually 
■".nSmen^to  deep  and  serious  study,  and 
r«lv?tbem,  in  the^mths  which  It  unfolds 
^  t^e  mind,  a  strong  Incentive  to  such 
flrtSuB  conduct  as   Is  conformable   to   Its 

""n  iTm  answer  to  such  an  Invitation,  which 
we  consider  still  vital  and  meaningful  and 
^mreaslve  of  one  of  the  fundamental  needs 
^f  the  church  In  our  times,  that  we  propose 
ft  ftialn  today,  so  that  with  an  evergrowing 
knowledge  of  this  same  mystical  body  we 
mav  come  to  appreciate  Its  God-given  Im- 
nortance,  and  In  this  way  strengthen  our 
iouls  with  this  incomparable  source  of  con- 
solation and  always  increase  our  ability  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  our  mission  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  mankind. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  a  difficult  thing 
to  do  when  on  the  one  hand  we  notice,  as 
we  have  said,  a  vast  renascence  of  studies 
on  the  church,  audi  on  the  other,  we  know 
that  it  is  the  principal  object  of  attention 
of  the  Second  Ecumenical  Vatican  Council. 
We  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
those  scholars  who,  especially  during  these 
last  years,  with  perfect  docility  to  the  teach- 
ing authority  of  the  church  and  with  cut- 
standing  gifts  of  research  and  expression, 
have  with  great  dedication  undertaken 
many  difficult  and  fruitful  studies  on  the 
church.  These  scholars,  both  In  theological 
schools  and  in  scientific  and  literary  discus- 
sions, as  well  as  in  apologetics  and  in  the 
popularization  of  dogma,  in  the  spiritual 
asslsUnce  rendered  to  the  faithful  and  In 
conversations  with  the  separated  brethren, 
have  offered  many  and  diverse  Illustrations  - 
of  the  teaching  on  the  church,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  value  and  utility. 

Confidence  in  Council 

And  so  we  are  confident  that  the  work  of 
the  Council  will  be  assisted  by  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and' will  be  carried  out  and 
broufeht  to  a  happy  conclusion  v/ith  such 
docility  to  His  divine  inspirations,  with  so 
much  effort  made  to  undertake  fuller  and 
deeper  Investigations  Into  the  pristine  think- 
ing of  Christ  and  into  the  necessary  and 
legitimate  developments  which  have  followed 
in  the  course  of  time,  with  such  eagerness 
to  make  of  divine  truth  an  argument  for 
union  and  not  a  reason  to  divide  men  In 
,  sterile  discussions  or  regrettable  divisions, 
but  rather  to  lead  them  to  greater  under- 
standing and  concord,  that  the  result  wUl  be 
a  source  of  glory  for  God,  Joy  for  the  church, 
and  edification  for  the  world. 

In  this  encyclical  we  are  deliberately  re- 
fraining from  passing  any  Judgment  of  our 
own.  on  doctrinal  points  concerning  the 
church  which  are  at  present  under  examina- 
tion by  the  Council  itself  over  which  we  have 
been  called  to  preside.  It  Is  our  desire  to 
leave  full  liberty  of  study  and  discussion  to 
such  an  important  and  authoritative  assem- 
bly. In  virtue  of  our  office  of  teacher  and 
pastor,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church 
of  God,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  choice  of 
the  proper  moment  and  manner  of  expressing 
our  Judgment,  most  happy  if  we  can  present 
it  in  perfect  accord  with  that  of  the  Council 
fathers. 

However,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  rap- 
idly to  the  results  we  hope  will  derive  from 
the  Council  Itself,  and  from  the  efforts  we 


mentioned  above,  which  the  church  niust 
make  to  come  to  a  fuller  and  firmer  aware- 
ness of  herself.  These  results  are  the  alms 
we  have  set  for  our  apostolic  ministry  as 
we  undertake  Its  consoling  and  tremendoiis 
responsibilities.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
program  of  our  pontificate.  We  tell  you  this, 
venerable  brethren,  briefly  but  In  all  sin- 
cerity, so  that  you  will  be  willing  to  help  us 
put  It  Into  effect  by  yoiu:  advice,  by  your  sup- 
port, by  your  collaboration.  We  think  that 
by  opening  oxir  heart  to  you.  we  are  opening 
It  not  only  to  all  the  faithful  of  the  church 
of  God,  but  especially  to  those  whom  our 
voice  can  reach  beyond  the  wide  limits  of  the 
flock  of  Christ. 

Bond  to  Jesus 
The   first   benefit   to   be   reaped    from   a 
deepened  awareness  of  herself  by  the  chxu-ch 
Is  a  renewed  discovery  of  her  vital  bond  of 
union  with  Christ.    This  Is  something  that 
Is  very  well  known,  but  It  Is  something  that 
Is  fundamental  and  indispensable  and  never 
sufficiently  imderstood,  meditated  upon,  and 
honored.     What  should  we   not  say  about 
this  central  theme  of  all  our  religious  In- 
heritance?    Fortunately,   you   alrecidy   have 
an  excellent  grasp  of  this  doctrine.    We  will 
say  no  more  at  this  time  except  to  urge  you 
to  keep  it  always  before  your  eyes  as  a  di- 
rective  principle   both  In   your   spirituality 
and  In  yotir  preaching.    Rather  than  to  our 
words,  listen  to  the  exhortation  of  our  pred- 
ecessor already  mentioned,  in  his  encyclical 
"Mysticl  Corporis":  "We  must  accustom  our- 
selves  to  see  Christ  in  the   church.     It   is 
Christ  who  lives  in  the  church,  who  teaches, 
governs,    and    sanctifles    through    it.     It    Is 
Christ,   too,   who   manifests   Himself  differ- 
ently in  different  members  of  It.    It  Is  Christ, 
too,  who  manifests  Himself  differently  In  dif- 
ferent members  of  His  society"."     How  we 
should  like  to  dwell  on  the  thoughts  that 
come  to  mind  from  sacred  scrlptvue,  from 
the  fathers,  the  doctors,  and  the  saints  when 
we  consider  this  enlightening  truth  of  our 
faith.     Did  not  Jesus  himself  tell  us  that 
He  is  the  vine  and  we  the  branches?  "    Do 
.   we   not    have   before   us   all   the   riches   of 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  who  never  ceases  to  re- 
mind us:   "You  Eire  all  one  person  In  Jestis 
Christ"?  -"^       And     to     recommend     to     us 
"*   •   •  let  us  grow  up,  in  everything.  Into 
a  due  proportion   with   Christ,  who  Is  our 
head.     On   Him    all    the   body   depends"?  =" 
And  to  admonish  us:  "There  is  nothing  but 
Christ  in  any  of  us"?"     Suffice  it  to  recall 
St.    Atigustine    as    the    one    teacher    among 
many  who  could  be  cited:    "Let  us  rejoice 
and  give  thanks  that  we  have  become  not 
only  Christians  but  Christ."    My  brothers,  do 
you  understand  the  grace  of  God  our  head? 
Stand  In  admiration,  rejoice.     We  have  be- 
come Christ.     For  if  He  Is  the  head,  we  are 
the  members.    He  and  we  are  the  complete 
man.  •   •   •  Tlierefore,  the  fullness  of  Christ 
is   constituted   by   the    head   and    members. 
What  is  the  head  and  the  members?     Christ 
and  the  church. ^^ 

We  know  well  that  this  is  a  mystery.  It 
lsS;he  mystery  of  the  church.  And  if,  with 
the  help  of  God,  we  fix  our  gaze  on  this 
mystery,  we  will  receive  many  spiritual  bene- 
fits, the  very  ones  we  believe  the  church 
today  stands  in  greatest  need  of.  The  pres- 
ence of  Christ,  His  very  life  will  become 
operative  in  each  one  and  In  the  whole  of 
the  mystical  body  by  reason  of  the  working 
of  a  living  and  life-giving  faith,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  "May  Christ 
find  a  dwelling-place,  through  faith.  In  your 
hearts."  " 
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Indeed,  awareness  of  the  mystery  of  the 
church  Is  a  result  of  a  mature  and  living 
faith.  From  such  a  faith  comes  that  "feel- 
ing for  the  church."  which  fills  the  Christian 
who  has  been  raised  In  the  school  of  the 
divine  word,  who  has  been  nourished  by 
the  grace  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  In- 
effable Inspirations  of  the  Paraclete,  who 
has  been  trained  In  the  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Gospel,  who  has  been  imbued 
with  the  culture  and  community  life  of  the 
church,  and  who  Is  profoundly  happy  to 
find  himself  endowed  with  that  royal  priest- 
hood proper  to  the  people,  of  God."  The 
mystCTy  of  the  chtu-ch  Is  not  a  mere  object 
of  theological  knowledge. 

It  is  something  to  be  lived,  something  that 
the  faithful  soul  can  have  a  kind  of  conatural 
experience  of,  even  before  arriving  at  a  clear 
notion  of  It.     Moreover,  the  community  of 
the  faithful  can  be  profoundly  certain  of  its 
participation  In  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
when  it  reallzes^at  by  divine  Institution, 
the  ministry  of  tro  hierarchy  of  the  church 
Is  there  to  give  it  a  beginning,  to  give  it 
birth,"  "  to  teach  and  sanctify  and  direct  It. 
It  Is  by  means  of  this  divine  Instrmnentallty 
that   Christ  communicates   to  His  mystical 
members  the  marvels  of  His  truth  and  of  His 
grace,  and  confers  to  His  mystical  body  as  it 
travels  Its  pilgrims'  way  through   time.  Its 
visible  structure.  Its  sublime  unity.  Its  abUlty 
to  function  organically.  Its  harmonious  com- 
plexity, its  spiritual  beauty.    Images  do  not 
suffice  to  translate  into  meaningful  language 
the  full  reality  and  depth  of  this  mystery. 
However,  after  dwelling  on  the  lmage.,of  the 
mystical  body,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
Apostle   Paul,   we   should   especially   call   to 
mind  one  suggested  by  Christ  himself,  that  of 
the  edifice  for  which  He  Is  the  architect  and 
the   builder,   an   edifice   Indeed   found   Into 
solid  rock  that  Is,  endowed  with  marvelous 
and  everlasting  Indef ectibllity :   "It  Is  upon 
this  rock  that  I  will  build  my  church."  »• 
Feeling  for  the  Church 
If   we   can   awaken    in    ourselves   such    a 
strength-giving  feeling  for  the  church  and 
Instill   it  in  the  faithful  by  profound  and 
careful  Instruction,  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  today  trouble  students  of  eccleslology, 
as  for  example,  how  the  church  can  be  at 
once  both  visible  and  spiritual,  at  once  free 
and  subject  to  discipline,  communitarian  and 
hierarchical,  already  holy  and  yet  still  being 
sanctified,  contemplative  and  active,  and  so 
on,  will  be  overcome  In  practice  and  solved 
by   those   who,   after   being   enlightened   by 
sound  teaching,  experience  the  living  reality 
of   the  chxirch  herself.     But  above  all,  the 
church's  spirituality  will  come  forth  enriched 
and   nourished   by   the  faithful  reading   of 
sacred  scripture,  of  the  holy  fathers  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church  and  by  all  that  brings 
about  in  the  church  such  an  awareness.    We 
mean   systematic  and   accurate   Instruction, 
participation  In  that  Incomparable  school  of 
words,  signs,  and  divine  Inspirations  which 
constitute  the  sacred  liturgy  and  by  silent 
and  fervent  meditation  on  divine  tmths  and 
finally  by  wholehearted  dedication  to  con- 
templative prayer.    The  interior  life  stUl  re- 
mains   the    great    source    of    the    church's 
spirituality,  her  own  proper  way  of  receiving 
the  illuminations  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
fundamental    and    Irreplaceable    manlfesto- 
tion  of  her  religious  and  social  activity,  an 
impregnable  defense  as  well  as  an  Inexhaust- 
ible  source  of   energy  In  her  difficult  con- 
tacts with  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  to  restore  to  holy  baptism, 
that  Is,  to  the  fact  of  having  been  incorpo- 
rated by  means  of  this  sacrament  Into  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  Is  the  church. 


»Cfr.  1  Peter  n,  9. 
«>  Cfr.  Galatlans  IV,  19. 
2^  I  Corinthians  IV,  15. 
^  Matthew  XVI,  18. 
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ts  significance.     It   Is   specially   Im- 
that  the  baptized  person  should  have 
conscious  esteem  of  his  elevation,  or, 
)f  his  rebirth  to  the  most  happy  real- 
Ijelng  an  adopted  son  of  God,  to  the 
of  being  a  brother  of  Christ,  to  the 
foj-tune.  we  mean  to  the  grace  and  Joy 
ndwelllng  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
to  a  new  life,  which  has  lost  noth- 
save  only  the  unhappy  fate  of 
sin  and  which,  because  it  is  human, 
of  the  finest  manifestations  and 
precious  and  sublime  acts. 
Christians,    to    have    received   holy 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
indifferent  or  of  little  Importance,  but 
be  Imprinted  deeply  and  happily  in 
con^ience  of  every  baptized  person.     He 
look  upon  it.  as  did  the  Christians 
an  "Illumination."  which,  by  draw- 
upon   him   the  lifeglvlng   ray   of 
ruth,   opens    heaven    to    him.   sheds 
earthly  life  and  enables  him  to 
a  child  of  the  light  toward  the  vision 
the  spring  of  eternal  happiness, 
easy  to  see  what  practical  program 
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we  bless  it. 
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Part  II — The  Renewal 

takdn  up  by  the  desire  to  see  the 

of  God  become   what   Christ  wants 

>e,  one  holy  and  entirely  dedicated 

]:^sult  of  ijerfection  to  which  she  is 

called.     Perfect  as  she  is   in  the 

cofaceptlon  of  her  divine  founder,  the 

should   tend   toward   becoming  per- 

the   real   expression   of   her   earthly 

This  is  the  great  moral  problem 

uppermost  in  the  life  of  the  church, 

which  reveals  what  she  Is,  stimu- 

accuses  her,  and  sustains  her.    This 

perfection  fills  her  with  groanings 

ers.  with  repentance  and  hope,  with 

and  confidence,  with  responsibility 
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problem  Inherent  in  those  theolog- 

which   give    meaning    to    our 

1  Ife.    Without  reference  to  the  teach- 

( ihrlst  and  to  the  magisterium  of  the 

Is  Impossible  to  pass  Judgment  on 

his  nature,  his  primeval  perfection. 

consequences  of  original  sin.  on 

I  pacities  for  good,  his  need  for  help 

to  desire  and  achieve  what  is  good, 

meaning  of  the  present  life  and  his 

,  on   those  values  which   man  de- 

ontrols,  on  the  criterion  of  perfec- 

sanctity,  and  on  means  and  ways 

life    with    the   highest    beauty 

1  less.  ' 

desire  to  know  the  ways  of  Christ 
olight  to  remain  ever  present  in  the 
and  its  discussion   must  always  be 
ind  varied.    As  regards  the  questions 
do  with  perfection,  fresh  nourish- 
)rovided  in  the  church  from  century 
,  we  should  therefore  like  to  see 
int°rest  which  the  life  of  Christ 
reawakened,   not  so   much   for   the 
( laboratlng  new  theories  as  for  gen- 
new  energies.    They  should  be  used 
that    sanctity    which    Christ 
His  example.  His  word.  His  grace, 
method  sustained  by  ecclesiastical 
strengthened  by  divine  action  and 
In  the  lives  of  the  saints  make 
for   us  to   know,    desire,   and    to 
path  of  sanctity. 

Effect  of  Conditions 
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pursuit  of  spiritual  and  moral  per- 

church  receives  an  exterior  stimu- 

the  conditions  in  which  she  lives. 

remain  unaffected  by  or  indif- 

the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 

This  world  exerts  its  influ- 


ence In  the  church  in  a  thousand  ways  and 
places  conditions  on  her  dally  conduct.  The 
church,  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  separated 
from  the  world,  but  lives  in  it.  Hence,  the 
members  of  the  church  are  subject  to  Its  in- 
fluence. They  breathe  its  culture,  accept  its 
laws  and  absorb  Its  customs.  This  Immanent 
contact  of  the  church  with  temporal  society 
continually  creates  for  her  a  problematic 
situation,  which  today  has  become  extremely 
difficult.  On  the  one  hand  Christian  life, 
as  defended  and  promoted  by  the  church, 
must  always  take  great  care  lest  it  should  be 
deceived,  profaned,  or  stifled  as  It  mvist  strive 
to  render  itself  Immune  from  the  contagion 
of  error  and  of  evil.  On  the  other  hand. 
Christian  life  should  not  only  be  adapted  to 
the  forms  of  thought  and  custom  which  the 
temporal  environment  offers  and  imposes  on 
her,  provided  they  are  compatible  with  the 
basic  exigencies  of  her  religious  and  moral 
program,  but  It  should  also  try  to  draw  close 
to  them,  to  purify  them,  to  enable  them,  to 
vivify  and  to  sanctify  them. 

This  task  demands  of  the  church  a  peren- 
nial examination  of  her  moral  vigilance, 
which  our  times  demand  with  particular 
urgency  and  exceptional  seriousness. 

Indications  Sought 

Naturally,  it  will  be  for  the  Council  to 
suggest  what  reforms  are  to  be  introduced 
in  the  legislation  of  the  church.  The  post- 
conciliar  commissions,  especially  the  one  in- 
stituted for  the  revision  of  canon  law  and 
already  nominated  by  us  will  formulate  in 
concrete  terms  the  deliberations  of  the  ecu- 
menical synod.  However,  it  will  be  your 
task,  venerable  brothers,  to  Indicate  to  us 
the  means  by  which  to  render  the  face  of 
our  holy  church  spotless  and  youthful.  But 
let  our  determination  to  bring  about  such 
a  reform  be  once  again  made  manifest.  How 
many  times  in  centuries  p:ist  has  this  re- 
solve been  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
councils,  and  so  let  it  be.  once  more.  But 
this  time  it  is  not  to  remove  from  the  church 
any  specific  heresies  or  general  disorders, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God.  do  not  exist 
within  her  today,  but  rather  to  infuse  fresh 
spiritual  vigor  into  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  insofar  as  It  is  a  visible  society, 
purifying  it  from  the  defects  of  many  of  its 
members  and  stimulating  it  to  new  virtue. 

Also  from  this  point  of  view  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Council  is  providential.  The 
pastoral  character  which  it  has  assimied.  the 
practical  objectives  of  renewing  canonical 
discipline,  the  desire  to  make  the  practice 
of  Christian  life  as  easy  as  possible  in  con- 
formity with  its  supernatural  character — 
all  these  factors  confer  on  the  Council  an 
especial  merit  even  at  this  moment  when 
we  are  still  awaiting  the  major  part  of  its 
deliberations.  In  fact,  it  awakens  in  the 
pastors  as  well  as  in  the  faithful  the  desire 
^  preserve  and  increase  in  Christian  life  its 
character  of  supernatural  authenticity  and 
reminds  all  of  their  duty  of  effectively  and 
deeply  imprinting  that  character  in  their 
own  personal  conduct,  thus  leading  the  weak 
to  be  good,  the  good  to  be  better,  the  better 
to  be  generous,  and  the  generous  to  be  holy. 
It  gives  rise  to  new  expressions  of  sanctity, 
urges  love  to  be  genial,  and  evokes  fresh 
outpourings  of  virtue  and  Christian  heroism. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  bring  this  about  with 
divine  help,  let  us  place  before  you  some 
preliminary  considerations  suited  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  renewal  and  to  Instill  into 
it  the  courage  which  it  requires  together 
with  sacrifice,  and  to  indicate  here  some 
broad  outlines  along  which  the  reform  could 
be  better  effected. 

We  should  remember,  above  all.  certain 
norms  to  guide  us  in  this  work  of  reform. 
The  reform  cannot  concern  either  the  es- 
sential conception  of  the  church  or  its  basic 
structure.  We  would  be  putting  the  Word 
"reform"  to  the  wrong  use  if  we  were  to  em- 
ploy it  in  that  sense.     We  cannot  attribute 
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Infidelity  to  this   beloved   and  holfr  rh 
of  God  to  which,  as  we  believe   befon„"I? 
highest  grace  and  from  which  rises  Un  t 
spirit  the  testimony  "that  we  are  tL  .kI? 
dren  of  God."  »  ^^'  '^^• 

Luminous  Certitude 
Oh,  It  is  neither  pride  nor  presumkion  nn. 
obstinacy  nor  folly  but  a  luminous  certltuS' 
and  our  Joyous  conviction  that  we  ate  tna!^ 
living  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  thatT 
are  the  authentic  heirs  of  the  a'osDel  m 
Christ,  those  who  truly  continue  tht  work  « 
the  apostles,  that  there  dwells  in  us  the  JrJ^* 
inheritance  of  truth  and  morality  character 
izing  the  Catholic  Church,  which  today  no," 
sesses  Intact  the  living  heritage  of  the  ortf' 
inal  apostolic  tradition.  If  all  this  l^ou^i 
to  otu-  glory  or  to  use  a  better  express  th. 
reason  for  which  we  must  "always 'oiv! 
thanks  to  God," «  It  also  constitutes  on, 
responsibility  before  God  himself  to  whom 
we  are  accountable  for  so  great  a  benefit  and 
also  before  the  church,  in  which  we  .'must  in 
still  the  firm  desire  and  resolution,- to  guard 
the  "deposit"  about  which  St.  Paul  spea)u» 
We  have  a  responsibility  also,  before  our 
brothers  who  are  still  separated  frodi  us  and 
before  the  entire  world  so  that  all  share  with 
us  the  gift  of  God. 

Hence,  if  the  term  "reform"  can  be  applied 
to  this  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  uftdes-stood  in 
the  sense  of  change,  Jjut  of  a  stronger  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  charactertstic  fea^ 
tures  which  Christ  has  Impressecf  on  the 
church.  We  should  rather  always  wish  to 
lead  her  back  to  her  perfect  form  cotrespond- 
Ing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  her  original  design 
and  on  the  other  fully  consistent  with  the 
necessary  development  which  lik^  a  seed 
grown  into  a  tree  has  given  to  the  church 
her  legitimate  and  concrete  form  la  history 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  Into  thinking 
that  the  edifice  of  the  church  which  ha« 
now  become  large  and  majestic  for  the  glory 
of  God  as  His  magnificent  temple,  ahould  be 
reduced  to  its  early  minimal  propartlons  as 
If  they  alone  were  true  and  good.  Nor  should 
we  be  fascinated  by  the  desire  of  renewing 
the  structure  of  the  church  through  the  char- 
ismatic way  as  If  that  ecclesiasticai  expres- 
sion were  new  and  good  which  spring  from 
particular  ideas,  zealous  no  doubt  ahd  some- 
times even  claiming  their  origin  fropi  divine 
inspiration,  thus  Introducing  an  arbitrary 
scheme  of  artficial  renewal  in  the  *ery  con- 
stitution of  the  church. 

Deepening  of  Convictions  '■ 
We  must  serve  the  church  and  loVe  her  at 
she  is,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  history, 
and  humbly  searching  for  the  will  of  God  who 
assists  and  guides  her  even  when  »t  times 
He  permits  himian  weakness  to  eclipse  the 
purity  of  her  features  and  the  beauty  of  her 
action.  It  is  this  purity  and  beau};y  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  discover  and  promote. 
We  must  deepen  within  us  these  convic- 
tions if  we  are  to  avoid  the  othef  danger 
which  the  desire  for  reform  can  produce  not 
only  in  us  pastors,  who  are  held  bbck  by  a 
watchful  sense  of  responsibility,  but  also  in 
the  many  faithful  who  think  that  trie  reform 
of  the  church  should  consist  primarily  in 
adapting  Its  sentiments  and  habits  to  those 
of  the  world.  The  fascination  of  worldly  life 
today  is  very  powerful  Indeed. 

Conformity  appears  to  many  as  ,an  Ines- 
capable and  wise  course.  Those  wh6  are  not 
well  rooted  in  faith  and  in  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  law  easily  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  concessions  to  be  made  to 
secular  norms  of  life,  as  if  these  we):e  better 
and  as  If  the  Christian  can  and  must  make 
them  his  own.  This  phenomenon  of  adapta- 
tion is  noticeable  In  the  'philosophical  -field 
( how  much  fashion  counts%ven  in  the  world 
of  thought,  which  ought  to  be  autonomous 


-^  To  the  Romans  VIII,  16. 
*'  Ephesians  V,  20. 
^'  I  Timothy  VI.  20. 
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»nH   onlv  avid  and   docile  before 

,nd  t^<=«„f  ^he  ^Sthorlty     of     approved 

"^tjts  well   as   in   the  practical   field. 

masters)   f^  ^g  more  and  more  uncer- 

rraid  difflcS  to  point  out  the  line  of 

.W^f  rectitude  and  right  conduct. 

"r  ural   m  threatens   to  render  null  and 

S  the  Snal  conception  of  Christianity. 

L°,ati?um    which  justifies   everything   and 

^  t^r'things  as  of  equal  value,   assays 

!r  absolute   c^haracter    of    Christian    prln- 

T,«     The  tendency  of  throwing  overboard 

^^^'restralnt  and  Inconvenience  from  the 

Suet  of  life  finds  the  discipline  of  Chris- 

Sf   asceticism     burdensome     and     futile. 

-ftmps  even  the  apostolic  desire  of  ap- 

rahmgthe%ecular  milieu  or  of  making 

Keif  acceptable  to  modern  mentality   es- 

ffliiv  that  of  the  youth,  leads  up  to  a 
?Son  of  the  forms  proper  to  Christian  life 
Steven  of  its  very  dignity,  which  must  give 
meaning  and  strength  to  this  eagerness  for 
S,proach  and  educative  Influence.    Is  It  not 
^rhans  true  that   often   the   young    clergy 
^indeed  even  some  zealous  religions  moved 
hv  the  good   intention    of   penetrating   the 
masses   or   particular    groups,    tend    to    get 
m^ed  up  with  them  Instead  of  remaining 
apart    thus  sacrificing   the   true   efficacy   of 
their  apostolate  to  some  sort  of  useless  initia- 
tion''    The    great    principle    enunciated    by 
Christ  presents  itself  again  both  In  Its  ac- 
tuality and   in   its  difficulty:    to   be   in   the 
world    and   not    of   the    world.      It   is   good 
for  us  even  today  to  offer  up  thaft  highest 
and  most  opportune  prayer  of  Christ  "Who 
always  lives  and  intercedes  for  us."  ■'=■'    "I  am 
not  asking  that   thou   shouldst   take   them 
out  of  the   world,   but   that  thou   shouldst 
keep  them  clear  of  what  is  evil."  ■" 
Pope  John's  Idea  Recalled 

However,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  say 
that  perfection  consists  in  remaining  change- 
less as  regards  external  forms  which  the 
church  through  many  centuries  has  as- 
sumed. Nor  does  it  consist  In  being  stub- 
bornly opposed  to  those  new  forms  and 
habits  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  ac- 
ceptable and  suited  to  the  character  of  our 
times.  The  word  "agglornamento."  rendered 
famous  by  our  predecessor  of  happy  memory. 
John  XXIII.  should  always  be  kept  In  mind 
as  our  program  of  action.  We  have  con- 
firmed it  as  the  guiding  criterion  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Council.  We  want  to  recall  it  to 
mind  as  a  stimulus  to  preserve  the  perennial 
vitality  of  the  church,  her  continuous  aware- 
ness and  ability  to  study  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  her  constantly  youthful  aglUty 
in  "scrutinizing  It  all  carefully  and  retain- 
ing only  what  is  good"  ■ '  always  and  every- 
where. 


But  let  us  repeat  It  once  again  for  our 
common  admonition  and  profit:  The  church 
will  rediscover  her  renewed  youthftilness  not 
so  much  by  changing  her  exterior  laws  as  by 
Interiorly  assimilating  »her  true  spirit  of 
obedience  to  Christ  and  accordingly  by  ob- 
serving those  laws  which  the  church  pre- 
scribes for  herself  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing Christ.  Here  Is  the  secret  of  her 
renewal,  here  her  "metanola,"  here  her  exer- 
cise of  perfection.  Even  though  the  chtirch's 
law  might  be  made  easier  to  observe  by  the 
simplification  of  some  of  its  precepts  and  by 
placing  confidence  in  the  liberty  of  the  mod- 
ern Christian,  with  his  greater  knowledge  of 
his  duties  and  his  greater  maturity  and  wis- 
dom In  choosing  the  means  to  fulfill  them, 
the  law.  nevertheless,  retains  its  essential 
binding  force.  The  Christian  life,  which  the 
church  interprets  and  sets  down  In  wise  reg- 
ulations, will  always  require  faithfulness,  ef- 
fort, mortification,  and  sacrifice. 


It  will  always  bear  the  mark  of  the  "nar- 
row way"  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  to  us.»^ 
It  will  require  not  less  moral  energy  of  us 
modern  Christians  than  it  did  of  Christians 
In  the  past,  but  perhaps  more.  It  will  call 
for  a  prompt  obedience,  no  less  binding  to- 
day than  in  the  past,  that  will  be,  perhaps, 
more  difficult,  and  certainly  more  meritori- 
ous In  that  It  is  guided  more  by  supernatviral 
motives  than  natural  ones. 

It  Is  not  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  not  Immunity  from  the  discipline  of 
reasonable  asceticism,  not  indifference  to 
the  laxity  of  modern  behavior,  not  emanci- 
pation from  the  authority  of  prudent  and 
lawful  superiors,  not  Indifference  to  the  lax- 
ity of  modern  behavior,  not  apathy  with  re- 
gard to  the  contradictory  forms  of  modern 
thought,  that  can  give  vigor  to  the  church, 
or  make  her  fit  to  receive  the  Influence  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  render  her 
following  of  Christ  more  genuine,  or  give  her 
message.  These  things  come  from  her  apti- 
tude to  live  according  to  divine  grace,  her 
faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord,  her 
hierarchical  and  communal  unity.  The 
Christian  is  not  soft  and  cowardly,  he  Is 
strong  and  faithful. 

We  realize  how  long  this  letter  would  be 
if  we  were  to  Indicate  even  the  main  lines 
of  the  modern  program  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  we  do  not  Intend  to  enter  Into  such  an 
undertaking  now.  You,  moreover,  know 
what  the  moral  needs  of  our  time  are,  and 
you  will  not  cease  to  call  the  faithful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  dignity,  purity,  and  au- 
sterity of  the  Christian  life,  nor  will  you 
fall  to  denounce,  as  best  you  can,  and  even 
publicly,  the  moral  dangers  and  vices  from 
which  our  age  is  suffering.  We  all  remember 
the  solemn  exhortations  which  Holy  Scrip- 
ture addresses  to  us:  "I  know  of  all  thy  do- 
ings, all  thy  toil  and  endurance.  How  little 
patience  thou  hast  with  wickedness"  ^^  and 
all  of  us  will  strive  to  be  watchful  and  dill- 
gent  pastors.  The  Council  Is  to  give  to  us, 
too,  new  and  salutary  instructions,  and  all 
of  us  must  certainly  prepare  ourselves  now 
to  hear  them  and  carry  them  out. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  forgo  commenting 
briefly  on  two  points,  which  we  consider  to 
concern  principal  needs  and  duties  and 
which  can  provide  matter  for  reflection  on 
the  general  lines  of  the  renewal  of  ecclesias- 
tical life. 

Spirit  of  Poverty 

We  refer  first  of  all  to  the  spirit  of 
poverty.  We  consider  that  it  was  so  pro- 
claimed in  the  Holy  Gospel,  that  It  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  plan  of  our  destina- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  it  is 
so  much  m  danger  because  of  the  great  store 
the  modern  mind  sets  by  possessions,  that  it 
Is  so  necessary  to  help  us  to  understand  so 
many  of  our  weaknesses  and  failures  In  the 
past  and  to  show  us  what  our  way  of 
life  should  be  and  what  Is  the  best  way 
to  announce  the  religion  of  Christ  to  souls. 
And,  finally,  that  It  Is  so  difficult  to  practice 
it  as  we  ought,  that  we  presume  to  men- 
tion it  expliclty  In  this  our  message. 

We  do  this,  not  because  we  have  the  In- 
tention of  issuing  special  canonical  regula- 
tions on  the  subject,  but  rather  to  ask  to 
you,  venerable  brethren,  the  comfort  of  your 
agreement,  your  counsel,  and  your  example. 
We  look  to  you,  as  the  authoritative  voice 
which  interprets  the  better  Impulses  by 
which  the  spirit  of  Christ  manifests  itself 
in  the  church,  to  tell  us  how  pastors  and 
people  ought  to  adapt  their  language  and 
conduct  to  poverty  today.  As  the  Apostle 
admonishes  us,  "Yours  is  to  the  same  mind 
which  Christ  Jesus  showed."  ^ 

We  look  to  you  to  say  how  we  should,  to- 
gether,  propose  for   the   life  of   the   church 


T^Hebrews  VII,  25. 

'■^  John  XVII,  15. 

^'  I  Thessalonlans  V,  21. 


those  directives  which  mtist  base  our  con- 
fidence more  upon  the  help  of  God  and  the 
goods  of  the  spirit  than  upon  temporal 
means,  and  which  must  remind  us.  and  teach 
the  world,  that  spiritual  goods  take  prece- 
dence over  economic  goods,  and  that  we 
should  limit  and  subordinate  the  possession 
and  use  of  the  latter  insofar  as  they  are  use- 
ful for  the  right  exercise  of  our  apostolic 
mission. 

The  brevity  of  this  allusion  to  the  nobility 
and  necessity  of  the  spirit  of  poverty  which 
characterizes  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  does  not^ 
exempt  us  from  our  duty  of  remarking  that 
this  spirit  does  not  prevent  us  from  under- 
standing and  making  lawful  use  of  economic 
reality,  which  has  assumed  an  enormous  and 
far-reaching  importance  in  the  development 
of    modern    civilization,    particularly    in   its 
consequences  for  society.     We  consider,  In- 
deed, that  the  Inner  freedom  which  is  de- 
rived   from    the    spirit    of    evangelical    pov- 
erty makes  us  more  sensitive  to,  and  more 
capable  of  understanding  the  human  aspects 
of  economic  questions,  by  applying  to  wealth 
and  to  the   progress  It  can  effect  the   Just 
and  often  severe  standard  of  Judgment  that 
they    require,    by    giving    to    Indigence    our 
most  solicitous  and  generous  attention,  and 
finally  by  expressing  the  wish  that  economic 
goods    be    not    the    source    of    conflicts,    of 
selfishness   and    of    pride    among    men,    but 
that  they  be  used  In  Justice  and  equity  for 
the  common  good  and,  accordingly,  distrib- 
uted with  greater  foresight.     Whatever  con- 
cerns these   economic  goods — goods  inferior 
to  those  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal,  but 
necessary   In   this  present  life — find   in  the 
man   who  has   studied   the   Gospel   the  ca- 
pacity needed  to  form  a  wise  scale  of  values 
and    to   cooperate   in    projects   beneficial   to 
mankind.     Science,  technology  and,  partic- 
ularly, labor  become  the  object  of  our  keen- 
est   interest.     The    bread    which    they    pro- 
duce becomes  sacred  for  table  and  for  altar. 
The  social  teachings  of  the  church  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  sitbject,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  reaffirming  our  close 
adherence  to  such  salutary  teachings. 


■>^'  Cf .  Matthew  VII,  13  ss. 
'"  The  Apocalypse  II,  2. 
s"  Philemon  II,  5. 


"  Spirit  of  Charity 
The  other  point  we  should  like  to  mention 
is  tha^of  the  spirit  of  charity.     But  Is  not 
this  subject  already  In  the  forefront  of  your 
minds?    Is  not  charity  the  focal  point  of  the 
religious  economy  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New?    Is  It  not  to  charity  that  the  prog- 
ress  of  spiritual   experience   in   the  church 
leads?    May  it  not  be  that  charity  is  the  ever- 
more Illuminating  and  Joyful  discovery  that 
theology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  piety,  on  the 
other,  are  making  In  the  never-ending  medi- 
tation   on    the    scriptural    and    sacramental 
treasures  of  which  the  church  is  heir,  guard- 
ian, mistress,  and  dispenser?     We  consider, 
with  our  predecessors,  with  the  bright  com- 
pany of  saints  which  our  age  has  given  to 
the   church    on   earth   and   in   heaven,   and 
with  the  devout  instinct  of  the  faithful,  that 
charity  should  assume  today  its  rightful  po- 
sition; that  Is,  the  first  and  the  highest  in 
the  scale  of  religious  and  moral  values,  not 
only  m  theoretical  estimation,  but  also  by 
being  put  into  practice  In  the  Christian  life. 
Let   this  be  so  of  the  charity  toward   God, 
which  His  charity  poured  out  upon  us,  and 
true  also  of  the  charity  which  In  return  we 
should  display  toward  our  neighbors;    that 
Is  to  say,  the  human  race.     Charity  ekplalns 
all     things.     Charity     Inspires     all     things. 
Charity  renews  all  things.    Charity  "susUlns. 
believes,  hopes,  endures  to  the  last";  ^  who 
is  there  among  us  who  does  not  know  these 
things?     And,  if  we  know  them,  is  not  this, 
perhaps,  the  hour  of  charity? 

This  vision  of  humble  and  profound  Chris- 
tian perfection  leads  our  thoughts  to  Mary 
Most  Holy,  for  she  reflects  this  vision  most 


■  I  Corinthians  XIII,  7. 
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and  wonderfully  in  herself.     She 

on  earth  and  now  In  heaven.     She 

In  Its  glory  and  beatitude.     E>evo- 

Mary  is  happily  flourishing  in  the 

today.     And   we,   on  this  occasion, 

our  thoughts  to  her  to  admire  In 

Virgin,  mother  of  Christ   (and, 

,  the  Mother  of  Ood  and  the  mother 

the  model   of  Christian   perfection. 

of  true  virtues,  the  pride  of  true 

We  regard  devotion  to  Mary  as 

of  gospel  teaching,    in  our  pilgrlm- 

le  Holy  Land  we  wished  to  learn  the 

real  Christianity  from  her,  the  most 

lovable,    humble,   and    Immaculate 

whose  privilege  It  was  to  give  to 

of  God  human  flesh  In  Its  pristine 

:ent  beauty.     To  her  now  we  turn 

im^ortng  gaze  as  to  a  loving  mistress 

V  'hllst  we  discuss  with  you,  venerable 

I .  the  spiritual  and  moral  regenera- 

he  life  of  the  Holy  Church. 
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Part  III — The  dialog 
is  a  third  attitude  which  the  Cath- 
adopt  at  this  period  *ln  the  hls- 
he  world,  an  attitude  characterized 
of  the  contacts  which  the  church 
maintain  with  humanity.     If  the 
Acquires  an  evergrowing  awareness  of 
-*  if  the  church  tries  to  model  Itself 
which  Christ  proposes  to  it,  the 
that  the  church  becomes  radically 
frqm   the   human   environment   in 
of  course,   lives  or   which   it  ap- 
The   Gospel   makes   us   recognize 
(ilstinctlon  when  it  speaks  to  us  of 
I.e.,  of  himianlty  opposed  both 
of  faith  and  to  the  gift  of  grace, 
r  which  exaltg  itself  in  a  naive 
which     believes     that     Its     own 
iufHce  to  give  man  complete,  lasting, 
^flcent  self-expression.     Or,  Anally, 
which  plunges  Itself  into  crude 
pessimism  which  declares   Its  own 
and  moral  ailments  to  be 
,  and  perhaps  even  desirable 
ns  of  freedom  and  of  authen- 
Gospel,   which   recognizes,   de- 
pltles,   and  cures   human   mlsfor- 
h  penetrating  and  sometimes  with 
ding  sincerity,  does  not  yield  to  any 
about  the  natural  goodness  of  man 
were  sufficient  unto  himself  and  as 
nothing  else  than  to  be  left  free 
himself  according  to  his  whims) 
despairing  resignation  to  the  in- 
<  orruption  of  human  nature.     The 
light,  it  is  newness,  it  is  energy,  it 
It   is   salvation.     Hence   It   both 
defines  a  type  of  new  life  about 
New  Testament  teaches  us  a  con- 
4nd  remarkable  lesion  which  is  ex- 
the  warning  of  St.   Paul:    "You 
fall  in  with  the  manners  of  this 
must  be  an  inward  change,  a 
of  your  minds,  so  that   you   can 
yj>urselve8   what   is   God's   will,    the 
the  desirable  thing,  the  perfect 
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distinction  between   the   life  of   the 

and  the  life  of  the  worldling  also 

frbm  the  reality  and  from  the  conse- 

ret  ognition  of  the  sanctlflcatlon  pro- 

us  by  our  sharing  in  the  Paschal 

i.nd,    above    all,    in    holy   baptism. 

was  said  above.  Is  and  ought  to  be 

a  true  rebirth.     Again   St.  Paul 

of   this   truth:    "We   who   were 

into  Christ  by  baptism  have  been 

all  of  us,  into  His  death.     In  our 

have  been  buried  with  Him.  died 

that  Is,  Just  as  Christ  was  raised 

Father's  power  from  the  dead,  we 

live  and  move  In  a  new  kind  of 
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Aid  to  Christians 
It  will  not  be  amiss  if  the  Christian  of 
today  keeps  always  In  view  His  original  and 
wondrous  form  of  life  which  should  not  only 
sustain  him  with  the  happiness  that  results 
from  his  dignity  but  also  protect  him  from 
an  environment  which  threatens  him  with 
the  contagion  of  human  wretchedness  and 
with  the  seduction  of  human  glory. 

See  how  St.  Paul  himself  formed  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  primitive  church:  "You  must 
no  consent  to  be  yokefellows  with  unbeliev- 
ers. What  has  innocence  to  do  with  lawless- 
ness? What  Is  there  in  common  between 
light  and  darkness?  How  can  a  ttellever 
throw  In  his  lot  with  an  Infldel?"  "  Chris- 
tian education  will  always  have^to  remind 
the  student  today  of  his  privileged  position 
and  of  his  resultant  duty  to  live  in  the  world 
but  not  In  the  way  of  the  world,  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  prayer  of  Jesus  for 
His  disciples:  "I  am  not  asking  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  clear  of  what 
is  evil,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  world,  as  I, 
too,  do  not  belong  to  the  world."  '-  And  the 
church  adopts  this  prayer  as  Its  own. 

But  this  distinction  Is  not  a  separation. 
Neither  Is  it  indifference  or  fear  or  contempt. 
When  the  church  distinguishes  Itself  from 
hvunan  nature,  it  does  not  oppose  Itself  to 
himian  nature,  but  rather  unites  Itself  to  It. 
Just  as  the  doctor  who,  realizing  the  danger 
Inherent  In  a  contagious  disease,  not  only 
tries  to  protect  himself  and  others  from  such 
Infection,  but  also  dedicates  himself  to  cur- 
ing those  who  have  been  stricken,  so,  too,  the 
church  does  not  make  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  mercy  which  the  divine  goodness  has 
shown  it,  nor  does  it  distort  its  own  good 
fortune  Into  a  reason  for  disinterest  in  those 
who  have  not  shared  it.  but  rather  in  its  own 
salvation  It  finds  an  argument  for  interest 
in  and  for  love  for  anyone  who  Is  either  close 
to  it  and  can  at  least  be  approached  through 
universal  effort  to  share  its  blessings. 

Duty  To  Evangelize 
If,  as  we  said  before,  the  church  has  a  true 
realization  of  what  the  Lord  wishes  it  to  be, 
then  within  the  church  there  arises  a  unique 
sense  of  fullness  and  a  need  for  outpouring, 
together  with  the  clear  awareness  of  a  mis- 
sion which  transcends  the  church,  of  a  mes- 
sage to  be  spread.     It  is  the  duty  of  evan- 
gelization.    It    Is    the    missionary    mandate. 
It  is  the  apostolic  commission.     An  attitude 
of  preservation   of  the   faith  l.s   Insufficient. 
Certainly  we  must  preserve  and  also  defend 
the  treasure  of  truth  and  of  grace  which  has 
come  to  us  by  way  of  inheritance  from  the 
Christian    tradition.     "Keep   safe    what   has 
been   entrusted   to   thee,"   warns   St.   Paul." 
But  neither  the  preservation  nor  the  de- 
fense of  the  faith  exhausts  the  duty  of  the 
church  in  regard  of  the  gifts  which  It  pos- 
sesses.    The  duty  consonant  with  the  patri- 
mony received  from  Christ  Is  that  of  spread- 
ing, offering,  announcing  It  to  others.     Well 
do  we  know  that  "going,  therefore,  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations"  "  is  the  last  command 
of  Christ  to  his  apostles.     By  the  very  term 
"Apostles"  these  men   define  their  Inescap- 
able mission.     To  this  Internal  drive  of  char- 
ity which  tends  to  become  the  external  gift 
of  charity  we  will  give  the  name  of  dialog, 
which  has  in  these  days  come  Into  common 
usage. 

The  church  should  enter  Into  dialog  with 
the  world  In  which  its  exists  and  labors.  The 
church  has  something  to  say.  The  church 
has  a  message  to  deliver.  The  church  has 
a  communication  to  offer. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  Important  facet 
of  the  contemporary  life  of  the  church  will 
be  specially  and  fully  studied  by  the  Ecu- 
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menlcal  Council,  full  freedom  in  di.«»- 
them.  We  wish  only  to  invite  you  i!nZ?« 
brethern,  to  preface  such  study  with  7^^ 
considerations  in  order  that  we  ie*^** 
clearly  the  motives  which  impel  tte  rh""*' 
toward  the  dialog,  the  methods  tT  ^^ 
lowed,  and  the  goals  to  be  achieved  w.  J.  J 
to  give,  not  full  treatment  to  tobic.^ 
proper  dispositions  to  hearts.  ■         ^ 

Nor  can  we  do  otherwise  in  our  cfenvirM-. 
that  the  dialog  ought  to  charactfcrlzl  7i? 
apostolic  office,  heirs  as  we  are  of  mToh 
pastoral  approach  and  method  as  has  yli 
handed  down  to-  us  by  our  prede<*88o«!S 
the  past  century,  beginning  with  ^J«Jf 
wise  Leo  XHI.  Almost  as  a  persofilfl<S' 
of  the  gospel  character  of  the  wuTmi^ 
who,  like  the  father  of  a  family,  "kUowVhn!; 
to  bring  both  new  and  old  things  out  of  m 
treasure  house."  'i  In  a  stately  minner  hJ 
assumed  his  function  as  teacher  of  tihe  worin 
making  the  object  of  his  richest  Inttructkn 
the  problems  of  our  time  considered  in  tt 
light  of  the  word  of  Christ.  Thus,  'also  Z 
his  successors,  as  you  well  know.  Did  nc* 
our  predecessors,  especially  Pope  Plus  XI  ami 
Pope  Plus  XII.  leave  us  a  magnlflcehtly  ri^ 
patrimony  of  teaching  which  was  ooncelved 
m  the  loving  and  enlightened  attempt  to 
Join  divine  to  human  wisdom,  not  cdnsldered 
in  the  abstract  but  rather  expressed  In  the 
concrete  language  of  modern  man? 

And  what  Is  this  apostolic  endeavor  If  not 
a  dialog?  And  place  an  even  sharper  em 
phasls  on  Its  teaching  in  the  sense  of  ao- 
proachlng  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ex^ 
perlence  and  the  understanding  of  ithe  con' 
temporary  world?  And  was  not  th^  CouncU 
Itself  assigned— and  Justly  so— a  •pastoral 
function  which  would  be  completely  focused 
on  the  Injection  of  the  Christian  mestege  into 
the  stream  of  the  thought,  of  the  speech  of 
the  culture,  of  the  customs,  of  the  Btrlvino 
of  man  as  he  lives  today  and  acta  In  this 
life?  Even  before  converting  the  wopld,  nay 
In  order  to  convert.  It,  we  must  meet  the 
world  and  talk  with  it. 

Concerning  our  lowly  self,  although  we  are 
reluctant  to  speak  of  It  and  would  prefer 
not  to  attract  to  It  the  attention  of  others 
we  cannot  pass  over  In  silence,  In  this  deliber- 
ate communication  to  the  episcopal  helrarchy 
and  to  the  Christian  people,  or  refeolutlon 
to  persevere,  so  far  as  our  weak  energleg 
will  permit  and,  above  all,  so  far  as  the  grace 
of  God  will  grant  us  the  necessary,  means, 
in  the  same  direction  and  In  the  same  effort 
to  approach  the  world  In  which  providence 
has  destined  us  to  live,  with  all  due  reverence 
to  be  observed  In  this  approach,  and  svith  all 
due  solicitude  and  love.  In  order  that  we 
may  understand  It  and  offer  It  the  iglfts  of 
truth  and  of  grace  of  which  Chflst  has 
made  us  custodians  in  order  that  we  may 
communicate  to  the  world  our  wonderful 
destiny  of  redemption  and  of  hope.  :  Deeply 
engraved  on  our  heart  are  those  vioTda  of 
Christ  which  we  would  humbly  but  resolute- 
ly make  our  own:  "When  God  sent  his  son 
Into  the  world,  it  was  not  to  reject  thfe  world, 
but  so  that  the  world  might  find  solvation 
through  Him."  "• 

See,  then,  venerable  brethren,  the  tran- 
scendent origin  of  the  dialog.  It  li  found 
In  the  very  plan  of  God.  Religion,  of  Its  very 
nature.  Is  a  relationship  between  Gpd  and 
man.  Prayer  expresses  such  a  relatlorishlp  In 
dialog.  Revelation,  i.e..  the  supernatural 
relationship  which  God  himself,  on  Sis  own 
Initiative,  has  established  with  the  human 
race,  can  be  represented  as  a  dialog  In 
which  the  word  of  God  Is  expressed  In  the 
Incarnation  and  therefore  In  the  Gospel. 
The  fatherly  and  holy  conversation  between 
God  and  man.  Interrupted  by  origiaal  sin, 
has  been  marvelously  resumed  In  the  coiirse 
of  history.  ' 


•■'  Matthew  XIII,  52. 
"  Job  III,  17. 


«..  history  of  salvation  narrates  exactly 
^.riong  and  changing  dialog  which  be- 
^^  iuh  God  and  brings  to  man  a  many- 
^nHored^nversatlon.  It  is  In  this  con- 
"i^tlon  of  Christ  among  men  «  that  God 
'Jft;  us  to  understand  something  of  Hlm- 
tJ^he  mystery  of  His  life,  unique  in  Us 
!2ince   trlnltarlan  In  Its  persons^   And  He 

£  iT  love.  And  how  He  wishes  to  be 
SncSed  and  served^by  us:  Love  Is  our  su- 
preme  commandment. 

Grounds  for  Confidence 
The  dialog   thus   takes   on   full   meaning 
•nrt  offers  grounds  for  confidence.    The  child 
l^mS  Sit.    The  mystic  finds  a  full  out- 

ifit  In  it- 

We  need  to  keep  ever  present  this  ineffable, 
«t  real  relationship  of  the  dialog,  which 
Svi  the  Father,  through  Christ  in  the  Holy 
SDlrlt  has  offered  to  us  and  established-  with 
us  if  'we  are  to  understand  the  relationship 
which  we  I  e..  the  church,  should  strive  \,o 
establish  and  to  foster  with  the  human  race. 

The  dialog  of  salvation  was  opened  spon- 
taneously on  the  initiative  of  God:  "He 
iood)  loved  us  first."  «  It  will  be  up  to  us 
to  take  the  Initiative  In  extending  to  men 
this  same  dialog,  without  waiting  to 
be  sununoned  to  it. 

The  dialog  of  .salvation  began  with 
charity,  with  the  divine  goodness:  "God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten 
Son," "  nothing  but  fervent  and  unselfish 
love  should  motivate  our  dialog. 

The  dialog  of  salvation  was  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  merits  of  those  toward  whom  It 
was  directed,  nor  to  the  results  which  It 
would  achieve  or  fall  to  achieve:  "Those  who 
are  healthy  need  no  physician,"  ^  so  also  our 
own  dialog  ought  to  be  without  limits  or 
ulterior  motives. 

The  dialog  of  salvation  was  made  acces- 
sible to  all.  It  was  destined  for  all  without 
distinction."  In  like  manner  our  own  dia- 
log should  be  potentially  universal,  I.e., 
aU  embracing  and  capable  of  Including  all, 
excepting  only  one  who  would  either  abso- 
lutely reject  It  or  Insincerely  pretend  to  ac- 
cept It. 

Gradual  Development 

The  dialog  of  salvation  normally  experi- 
enced a  gradual  development,  successive  ad- 
vances, humble  beginnings  before  complete 
success.'-  Ours,  too,  will  take  cognizance 
of  the  slowness  of  psychological  and  histori- 
cal maturation  and  of  the  need  to  wait  for 
the  hour  when  God  may  make  our  dialog 
effective.  Not  for  this  reason  will  our  dialog 
postpone  till  tomorrow  what  it  can  accom- 
plish today.  It  ought  to  be  eager  for  the 
opportune  moment.  It  ought  to  sense  the 
preclousness  of  tlme.^  Today,  i.e.,  every 
day,  our  dialog  should  begin  again.  We, 
rather  than  those  toward  whom  it  is  directed, 
should  take  the  Initiative. 

The  dialog  of  salvation  did  not  physically 
force  anyone  to  accept  It.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  of  love  which,  although 
placing  a  vast  responsibility  on  those  toward 
whom  It  was  directed,"  nevertheless  left 
them  free  to  respond  to  it  or  to  reject  It. 
Even  the  number  of  miracles  =^''  and  their 
remonstratlve  power  ^  were  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  needs  and  dispositions  of  the  re- 
cipients, in  order  that  their  free  consent  to 
the  divine  revelation  might  be  facilitated, 
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without,  however,  their  losing  the  merit  In- 
volved In  such  a  consent. 

So,  too,  although  our  own  mission  Is  the 
announcement  of  the  truth  which  Is  both 
Indisputable  and  necessary  for  salvation,  that 
mission  win  not  be  Introduced  In  the  armor 
of  external  force,  but  simply  through  the 
legitimate  means  of  human  education,  of 
Interior  persuasion  of  ordinary  conversation, 
and  It  will  offer  Its  gift  of  salvation  with  full 
respect  for  personal  and  civic  freedom. 

As  is  clear,  the  relationships  between  the 
church  and  the  world  assume  many 
mutually  different  aspects.  Theoretically 
speaking,  the  church  could  set  its  mind  on 
reducing  such  relationships  to  a  minimum, 
endeavoring  to  isolate  Itself  from  dealings 
with  secular  society.  Just  as  It  could  set 
Itself  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  evils  that 
can  be  found  in  secular  society,  condemning 
them  and  declaring  crusades  against  them, 
so  also  it  could  approach  so  close  to  secular 
society  as  to  strive  to  exert  a  preponderant 
Influence  on  It  or  even  to  exercise  a  theo- 
cratic power  over  It,  and  so  on. 

But  It  seems  to  us  that  the  relationship 
Of  the  chtu-ch  to  the  world,  without  preclud- 
ing other  legitimate  forms  of  expression,  can 
be  represented  better  In  a  dialog,  not,  of 
course,  a  dialog  In  a  unlvocal  sense,  but 
rather  a  dialog  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  Interlocutor  and  the  factual  circum- 
stances (the  dialog  with  a  child  differs  from 
that  with  an  adult,  that  with  a  believer  from 
that  with  an  unbeliever).  This  has  been 
suggested  by  the  custom,  which  has  by  now 
become  widespread,  of  conceiving  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  sacred,  and  the  secular 
in  terms  of  the  transforming  dynamism  of 
modern  society,  in  terms  of  the  pluralism  of 
its  manifestations,  likewise  In  terms  of  the 
maturity  of  man.  be  he  religious  or  not. 
enabled  through  secular  education  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  to  act  through  the  dignity  of 
dialog. 

Proposal  of  Understanding 


•■  Cf  Baruch  III.  38. 
*<  Job  IV,  10. 
"  Job  ni,  16. 
'x' Luke  V,  31. 
"  Cf  Colosslan  m,  11. 
"  Cf  Matthew  xni,  31. 
"  Cf  Epheslans  IV,  16. 
"Cf  Matthew  XI.  21. 
»  Cf  Matthew  XII,  38  ff . 
«•  Cf  Matthew  XIII,  13  B. 


This  type  of  relationship  Indicates  a  pro- 
posal of  courteous  esteem,  of  understanding, 
and  of  goodness  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
Inaugurates  the  dialog.  It  excludes  the 
a  priori  condemnation,  the  offensive  and 
time-worn  polemic,  the  emptiness  of  useless 
conversation.  If  this  approach  does  not  aim 
at  effecting  the  immediate  conversion  of  the 
interlocutor.  Inasmuch  as  It  respects  both 
his  dignity  and  his  freedom,  nevertheless  It 
does  aim  at  helping  him.  and  tries  to  dis- 
pose him  for  a  fuller  sharing  of  sentiments 
and  convictions. 

Hence,  the  dialog  supposes  that  we  pos- 
sess a  state  of  mind  which  we  Intend  to 
communicate  to  others  and  to  foster  in  all 
our  neighbors:  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who 
feels  within  himself  the  burden  of  the  apos- 
tolic mandate,  of  one  who  realizes  that  he 
can  no  longer  separate  his  own  salvation 
from  the  endeavor  to  save  others,  of  one 
who  strives  constantly  to  put  the  message 
of  which  he  Is  custodian  Into  the  main- 
stream of  human  discourse. 

The  dialog  Is.  then,  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  apostolic  mission.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  art  of  spiritual  communica- 
tion.    Its  characteristics  are  the  following: 

1.  Clearness  above  all.  The  dialog  sup- 
poses and  demands  comprehensibillty.  It  Is 
an  outpouring  of  thought.  It  Is  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers 
that  man  possesses.  This  very  claim  would 
be  enough  to  classify  the  dialog  among 
the  best  manifestations  of  human  activity 
and  culture.  This  fundamental  requirement 
Is  enough  to  enlist  our  apostolic  care  to  re- 
view every  angle  of  ovir  language  to  guar- 
antee that  It  be  understandable,  acceptable, 
and  well  chosen. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  of  the  dialog 
Is  Its  meekness,  the  virtue  that  Christ  sets 
before  us  to  be  learned  from  Him : 


"Learn  Of  me,  because  I  am  meek  and 
humble  of  heart."  »•  The  dialog  is  not 
proud.  It  U  not  bitter.  It  Is  not  offensive. 
It  communicates,  to  the  example  It  proposes. 
It  Is  not  a  command.  It  Is  not  an  Imposi- 
tion. It  is  peaceful.  It  avoids  violent  meth- 
ods.    It  Is  patient.    It  Is  generous. 

3.  Trust,  not  only  In  the  power  of  one's 
words,  but  also  In  an  attitude  of  welcom- 
ing the  trust  of  the  Interlocutor.  Trust  pro- 
motes confidence  and  friendship.  It  binds 
hearts  in  mutual  adherence  to  the  good  that 
excludes  all  self-seeking. 

4.  Finally,  pedagogical  prudence,  which  es- 
teems highly  the  psychological  and  mqjftl 
circumstances  of  the  listener"  whether  he 
be  a  child,  uneducated,  unprepared,  diffident, 
hostile.  Prudence  strives  to  learn  the  sen- 
sitivities of  the  hearer  and  requires  that  we 
adapt  ourselves  and  the  manner  of  our  pres- 
entation In  a  reasonable  way  lest  we  be  dis- 
pleasing and  incomprehensible  to  him. 

In    the    dialog,    conducted    In    this    man- 
ner, the  union  of  truth  and  charity,  of  un- 
derstanding and  love  Is  achieved. 
Ways  Are  Different 

In  the  dialog  one  discovers  how  different 
are  the  ways  that  lead  to  the  light  of  faith, 
and  how  it  Is  possible  to  make  them  con- 
verge on  the  same  goal.  Even  if  these  ways 
are  divergent,  they  can  become  complemen- 
tary by  forcing  our  resisoning  process  out  of 
the  worn  paths  and  by  obliging  It  to  deepen 
Its  research,  to  find  fresh  expressions. 

The  dialectic  of  this  exercise  of  thought 
and  of  patience  will  make  us  discover  ele- 
ments of  truth  also  In  the  opinions  of  others. 
It  win  force  us  to  express  our  teaching  with 
great  fairness,  and  It  will  reward  us  for  the 
work  of  having  explained  It  in  accordance 
with  the  objections  of  another  or  despite  his 
slow  assimilation  of  our  teaching.  The  dia- 
log  will   make   us   wise.     It   will   make   us 

t.G3,Cl!16r5 

And  how  Is  the  dialog  to  be  carried  on? 
Many,  indeed,  are  the  forms  that  the  dia- 
log of  salvation  can  take.  It  adapts  Itself 
to  the  needs  of  a  concrete  situation.  It 
chooses  the  appropriate  means,  It  does  not 
bind  Itself  to  Ineffectual  theories  and  does 
not  cling  to  hard  and  fast  forms  when  these 
have  lost  their  power  to  speak  to  men  and 
move  them. 

The  question  is  of  great  Importance,  for  It 
concerns  the  relation  of  the  chvu-ch's  mis- 
sion to  the  lives  of  men  in  a  given  time  and 
place,  in  a  given  culture  and  social  setting. 
To  what  extent  should  the  church  adapt 
Itself  to  the  historic  and  local  circumstances 
in  which  its  mission  is  exercised?  How 
should  it  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  rela- 
tivism that  would  falsify  Its  moral  and  dog- 
matic truth? 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  can  it  fit 
itself  to  approach  all  men  so  as  to  save  all, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  apostle: 

"I  became  all  things  to  all  men  that  I 
might  save  all."  =• 

The  world  cannot  be  saved  from  the  out- 
side. As  the  word  of  God  became  man,  so 
must  a  man  to  a  certain  degree  identify  him- 
self with  the  forms  of  life  of  those  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  bring  the  message  of  Christ. 
Without  invoking  privileges  that  would  but 
widen  the  separation,  without  employing  un- 
intelligible terminology,  he  must  share  the 
common  way  of  life— provided  that  It  is  hu- 
man and  honorable — especially  of  the  most 
humble,  if  he  wishes  to  be  listened  to  and 
under  man's  voice,  but  to  his  heart.  A  man 
must  first  be  understood,  and,  where  he 
merits  it.  agreed  with.  In  the  very  act  of 
trying  to  make  ourselves  pastors,  fathers  and 
teachers  of  men,  we  must  make  ourselves 
their  brothers.  The  spirit  of  dialog  Is  friend- 
ship and,  even  more,  is  service.    All  this  we 


■  Matthew  XI,  3. 
'  Cf  Matthew  VII,  6. 
•■'  I  Corinthians  IX.  22. 
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Norma  Prom  Council 


that  the  council,  when  it  comes 
questions  on  the  church's  actlv- 
modern   world,    will    indicate    a 
theoretical  and  practical  norms 
guidance  of  our   dialog   with   men 
day.     We  believe,  too,  that 
concerning  the  apostolic  mission 
on  the   one   hand,   and    on   the 
diverse,    and    changing    circum- 
which  that  mission  is  exercised.  It 
the  wise,  attentive  government 
to  determine  from    time   to 
Imlta  and  forms  and  paths  to  be 
maintaining  and   furthering   a 
Trultful  dialog. 
Accordlqgly.    let    us    leave    this   aspect    of 
and  confine  oiirselves  to  stress- 
again    the    supreme    importance 
preaching    maintains,    an 
which   grows    greater   daily,   for 
Ic  apostolate  and  specifically  for 
No  other  form  of  communica- 
Its  place.    Not  even  the  enor- 
pc^erful   technical  means  of  press, 
television.     In  a  sense,  the  apos- 
preaching  are  the  same.    Preach- 
>rlmary  apostolate. 

venerable     brothers,     is 

ministry  of  the  word.    We  know 

^ell,  but  it  seems  good  to  remind 

it  now,  so  as  to  direct  our  pas- 

aright.     We   must   go    back 

not  of  human   eloquence   or 

but  of  the  genuine  art  of  the 
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Search  for  Clarity 

search  for  the  laws  of  Its  sim- 

clarlty,    for   its   power    and   au- 

as  to  overcome  our  natural  lack 

the  use  of  the  great  and  mysteri- 

instrimnent   of   speech   and   to 

worthily   to   compete   with    those 

exert  so  much  Influence  through 

by  having  access  to  the  organs  of 

Ion.     We  must  beg  the  Lo^d  for 

and    uplifting    gift    of    speech,"' 

to  confer  on   faith   its   practical 

principle,"    and    to     enable 

to  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  the 

itoy     we     carry     out     the     pre- 

3f  the  council's  constitution   on 

_.    with   zeal   and   ability.     And 

catechetical  teaching  of  the  faith 

■istian    people,    and    to    as    many 

p  )ssible,  be  marked  by  the  aptness 

the  wisdom  of  its  method. 

its  exercise  supported  by  the  evi- 

virtues,  and  may  it  strive  ar- 

Its  hearers  to  the  security  of 

;o  a  realization  of  the  intimate 

between    the    divine    word    and 
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XVII.  5. 
X,  18. 


life,  and  to  the  illumination  of  the  living 
God. 

We  must,  finally,  refer  to  those  to  whom 
oifr  dialog  is  directed.  But,  even  on  this 
point  we  do  not  Intend  to  forestall  the  coun- 
cil, which,  please  God,  will  soon  make  its 
voice  heard. 

Speaking  in  general  on  the  role  of  partner 
in  dialog,  a  role  which  the  Catholic  Churrn 
must  take  up  with  renewed  fervor  today, 
we  should  like  merely  to  observe  that  the 
church  must  be  ever  ready  to  carry  on 
the  dialog  with  all  men  of  good  will,  with- 
in and  without  Its  own  sphere  There  is  no 
one  who  is  a  strasjger  to  its  heart,  no  cne 
in  whom  its  ministry  has  no  interest.  It 
has  no  enemies,  except  those  who  wl.ih  to 
be  such.  It's  name  of  Catholic  is  int  an 
idle  title.  Not  in  vain  has  it  received  the 
commission  to  foster  in  the  world  unity, 
love,  and   peace. 

Church  Knows  Task 

The  church  is  not  unaware  of  the  formid- 
able dimensions  of  such  a  mission.  It  knows 
the  disproportion  in  numbers  between  those 
who  are  Its  members  and  those  who  are  not. 
It  knows  the  limitation  of  its  power.  It 
knows,  likewise.  Its  own  human  weaknesses 
and  falling. 

It  recognizes,  too,  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  depends,  ultimately,  not  upon 
any  apostolic  efforts  of  its  own  nor  upon 
any  favorable  temporal  conditions,  for  faith 
is  a  gift  of  God  and  God  alone  defines  in  the 
world  the  times  and  limits  of  salvation.  But 
the  church  knows  that  it  is  the  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  salt,  and  light  of  the  world. 

It  sees  clearly  enough  the  astounding  new- 
ness of  modem  times,  but  with  frank  confi- 
dence it  stands  upon  the  paths  of  history 
and  says  to  men:  "I  have  that  for  which  you 
search,  that  which  you  lack.  " 

It  does  not  thereby  promise  earthly  felic- 
ity, but  it  does  offer  something — its  light 
and  grace — which  makes  the  attainment  as 
easy  as  possible. 

And  then  It  speaks  to  men  of  their  tran- 
scendent destiny.  In  doing  this  It  speaks  to 
them  of  truth,  Justice,  freedom,  progress, 
concord,  peace,  and  civilization.  These  are 
words  whose  secret  is  known  to  the  church, 
for  Christ  has  entrusted  the  secret  to  Its 
keeping. 

And  so  the  church  has  a  message  for  every 
category  of  humanity:  for  children,  for 
youth,  for  men  of  science  and  learning,  for 
the  world  of  labor  and  for  every  social  class, 
for  artists,  for  statesmen,  and  for  rulers. 
Most  of  all.  the  church  has  words  for  the 
poor,  the  outcasts,  the  suffering,  and  the 
dying,  for  all  men. 

In  speaking  In  this  way,  we  may  seem  to 
be  allowing  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  In 
the  contemplation  of  our  mission  and  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  reality  as  regards  the 
actual  relations  of  mankind  with  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  But  that  Is  not  so.  We  see  the 
concrete  situation  quite  clearly.  To  give 
a  brief  idea  of  It.  we  think  it  can  be  described 
as  consisting  circles  around  the  central  point 
in  which  God  has  placed  us.  ; 

First  Circle  Is  Mankind 

The  first  of  these  circles  Is  Immense.  Its- 
limits  stretch  beyond  our  sight  and  merge 
with  the  horizon.  It  Is  that  of  maftklnd  as 
such,  the  world.  We  gage  the  distance  that 
lies  between  us  and  the  world,  yet  we  do  not 
consider  the  world  a  stranger. 

All  things  human  are  our  concern.  We 
share  with  the  whole  of  mankind  a  common 
nature,  human  life  with  all  its  gifts  and 
problems.  In  this  primary,  universal  reality 
we  are  ready  to  play  our  part,  to  acknowledge 
the  deep-seated  claims  of  its  fundamentJal 
needs,  to  applaud  the  new,  and  sometimes 
sublime,  expressions  of  its  genius. 

We  possess,  too,  vital  moral  truths,  to  be 
brought  to  men's  notice  and  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  their  conscience,  to  the   benefit  of 


all.    Wherever  men  are  trying  to  undeWnd 
themselves  and  the  world,  we  can  cominum 
cate  with  them. 

Wherever  the  councils  of  nations!  come 
together  to  establish  the  rights  and  dutitt 
of  man,  we  are  honored  when  they  allow  ua 
to  take  our  seat  among  them.  If  there;  exlsu 
in  men  "a  soul  naturally  Christian,"  ^e  de- 
sire to  show  it  our  respect  and  to  entflr  into 
conversation  with  it. 

Oxu-  attitude  in  this,  aa  we  remind  our- 
selves  and  everyone  else,  is,  on  the  one;  hand" 
entirely  disinterested :  We  have  no  teihporai 
or  political  aim  whatever,  and,  on  tha  other 
hand,  its  piu-pose  Is  to  raise  up  and  dlevate 
to  a  supernatural  and  Christian  level  every 
good  human  value  in  the  world.  We  are  not 
civilization,  but  we  promote  it. 

We  realize,  however,  that  in  this  liihitless 
circle  there  are  many,  very  many  uqfortu- 
nately,  who  profess  no  religion.  And  we  are 
aware  also  that  there  are  many  who  brofess 
themselves,  in  various  ways,  to  be  atSheists 
We  know  that  some  of  these  proclaim  their 
godlessness  openly  and  uphold  it  as  a  pro- 
gram of  human  education  and  political  con- 
duct, in  the  ingenuous  but  fatal  belief  that 
they  are  setting  men  free  from  falSe  and 
outworn  notions  about  life  and  the  world 
and  are,  they  claim,  putting  in  their  place 
a  scientific  conception  that  is  in  conformity 
with  the  needs  of  modern  progress. 

This  is  the  most  serious  problem  of  our 
time.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
theory  on  which  the  denial  of  God  Is:  based 
Is  utterly  erroneous.  This  theory  is  not  in 
keeping  with  basic,  undeniable  requirements 
of  thought.  It  deprives  the  reasonable  order 
of  the  world  of  its  genuine  foundatlon^  This 
theory  does  not  provide  human  Ufa  with 
a  liberating  formula  but  with  a  blind  dogma 
which  degrades  and  saddens  it.  This  theory 
destroys,  at  the  root,  any  social  system  which 
attempts  to  base  itself  upon  it.  It  does  not 
bring  freedom.  It  is  a  sham,  attempting  to 
quench  the  light  of  the  living  God. 

Resistance  Pledged 

We  shall,  therefore,  resist  with  all  our 
strength  the  assaults  of  this  denial.  This  we 
do  in  the  supreme  cause  of  truth  and  In 
virtue  of  our  sacred  duty  to  profess  Christ 
and  His  gospel,  moved  by  deep,  unshakable 
love  for  men  and  in  the  invincible  hope  that 
modern  man  will  come  again  to  discover,  in 
the  religious  ideals  that  Catholicism  sats  be- 
fore him,  his  vocation  to  the  civillzatioh  that 
does  not  die,  but  ever  tends  to  the  natural 
and  supernatural  perfection  of  the  i^uman 
spirit,  and  in  which  the  grace  of  God  ehables 
man  to  possess  his  temporal  goods  in  peace 
and  honor,  and  to  live  In  hope  of  attaining 
eternal  goods. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  compel  us,  as 
they  compelled  our  predecessors  and,  with 
them,  everyone  who  has  religious  values  at 
heart,  to  condemn  the  Ideological  systems 
which  deny  God  and  oppress  the  church,  sys- 
tems which  are  often  identified  with  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  regimes,  aniongst 
which  atheistic  communism  Is  the  chief. 
It  could  be  said  that  it  is  not  so  muct  that 
we  condemn  these  systems  and  regimes  as 
that  they  express  their  radical  opposition  to 
us  in  thought  and  deed.  Our  regret  is.  In 
reality,  more  sorrow  for  a  victim  than  the 
sentence  of  a  Judge. 

Dialog  in  such  conditions  is  very  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible  although,  even  today, 
we  have  no  preconceived  intention  Of  ex- 
cluding the  persons  who  profess  these  sys- 
tems and  belong  to  these  regimes.  For  the 
lover  of  truth  discussion  is  always  possible. 
The  difficulties  are  enormously  Increased  by 
obstacles  of  the  moral  order:  by  the  absence 
of  sufficient  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
and  by  the  perversion  of  discussion  sO  that 
the  latter  Is  not  made  use  of  to  seek  and  ex- 
press objective  truth  but  to  serve  predeter- 
mined utilitarian  ends.  i 
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Tn,i8  is  What  puts  an  end  to  dialog.  The 
hSch  of  silence,  for  example,  speaks  only 
•'^^pr  sufferings,  and  with  her  speaks  also 
*?  «yerinK  oF  kn  oppressed  and  degraded 
^^'..fvm  which  the  rights  of  the  spirit  are 
!^hed  by  those  who  control  its  fate  If  we 
Sn  to  speak  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  how 
J^  we  offer  dialog,  when  we  cannot  be  any - 
t^ne  more  than  a  "voice  crying  in  the  wild- 

llfJ->  «  patience  and  always  love.  In  such 
"^H?tions  are  the  witnesses  that  the  church 
^^stiii  offer,  and  not  even  death  can  silence 

"■  search  Begins  In  Heart 

Rut  though  we  must  speak  firmly  and 
nearly  in  declaring  and  defending  religion 
nrthe  human  values  that  it  proclaims  and 
^holds,  we  are  moved  by  our  pastoral  office 
to  seek  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  atheist 
the  motives  of  his  turmoil  and  denial. 

His  motives  are  many  and  complex,  so  that 
we  must  examine  them  with  care  if  we  are  to 
answer  them  effectively.  Some  of  them  arise 
from  the  demand  that  divine  things  be  pre- 
sentcd  in  a  worthier  and  purer  way  than  Is, 
oerhaps  the  case  in  certain  Imperfect  forms 
of  language  and  worship,  which  we  ought  to 
trv  to  purify  so  that  they  express  as  perfectly 
and  clearly  as  possible  the  sacred  reality  of 
which  they  are  the  sign. 

We  see  these  men  full  of  yearning, 
nrompted  sometimes  by  passion  and  desire 
for  the  unattainable,  but  often  also  by  great- 
hearted dreams  of  Justice  and  progress. 

In  such  dreams,  noble  social  alms  are  set 
up  in  the  place  of  the  absolute  and  necessary 
God.  testifying  thereby  to  the  Ineradicable 
need  for  the  divine  source  and  end  of  all 
things,  whose  transcendence  and  immanence 
it  is  the  task  of  our  teaching  office  to  reveal 
with  patience  and  wisdom. 

Again,  we  see  them,  sometimes  with  In- 
genuous enthusiasm,  having  recourse  to  hu- 
man reason,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at 
a  scientific  explanation  of  the  universe.  This 
procedure  is  all  the  less  reprehensible  in  that 
It  is  often  based  upon  laws  of  logical  thought 
not  unlike  those  of  our  classical  school. 

It  Is  a  procedure  that  leads  In  a  direction 
quite  contrary  to  the  will  of  those  who  use 
It,  thinking  to  find  in  it  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  their  atheism  and  Its  own  intrinsic 
validity,  for  it  leads  them  onward  to'^ards 
the  new  and  final  metaphysical  and  logical 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  the  supreme 
God.  « 

In  this  cogent  process  of  reasoning  the 
atheistic  politico-scientist  stops  short  will- 
fully at  a  certain  point  and  so  extinguishes 
the  sovereign  light  of  the  intelligibility  of 
the  universe. 

Is  there  no  one  among  us  who  could  help 
him  to  reason  on  to  a  realization  of  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  the  cosmic  universe,  a  real- 
ization that  restores  to  man  the  sense  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  brings  to  his  lips  the 
humble,  halting  words  of  a  consoling 
prayer? 

Sometimes,  too,  the  atheist  is  spurred  on 
by  noble  sentiments  and  by  Impatience  with 
the  mediocrity  and  self-seeking  of  so  many 
contemporary  social  settings.  He  knows  well 
how  to  borrow  from  our  gospel  modes  and 
expressions  of  solidarity  and  human  com- 
passion. Shall  we  not  be  able  to  lead  him 
back  one  day  to  the  Christian  source  of  such 
manifestations  of  moral  worth? 

Pope  John's  Words  Recalled 

Accordingly,  bearing  in  mind  the  words  of 
our  predecessor  of  venerable  memory,  Pope 
John  XXIII,  in  his  encyclical  "Pacem  In 
Terris"  to  the  effect  that  the  doctrines  of 
such  movements,  once  elaborated  and  de- 
fined, remain  always  the  same,  whereas  the 
movements  themselves  cannot  help  but 
evolve  and  undergo  changes,  even  of  a  pro- 


found nature  <*  we  do  not  despair  that  they 
may  one  day  be  able  to  enter  into  a  more 
positive  dialog  with  the'  church  than  the 
present  one  that  we  now  of  necessity  deplore 
and  lament. 

But  we  cannot  turn  our  g^ze  away  from 
the  contemporary  world  without  expressing 
a  cherished  desire;  namely,  that  our  inten- 
tion of  developing- and  perfecting  our  dialog 
in  the  varied  and  changing  facets  that  it 
presents,  may  assist  the  cause  of  peace  be- 
tween men.  by  providing  a  method  that 
seeks  to  order  human  relationships  in  the 
sublime  light  of  the  language  of  reason  and 
sincerity,  and  by  making  a  contribution  of 
experience  and  wisdom  that  can  stir  up  all 
men  to  the  consideration  of  the  supreme 
values. 

The  opening  of  a  dialog  such  as  ours  would 
be,  disinterested,  objective,  and  sincere.  Is  In 
Itself  a  decision  In  favor  of  a  free  and  hon- 
orable peace. 

It  excludes  pretense,  rivalry,  deceit,  and 
betrayal.  It  cannot  do  other  than  con- 
demn, as  a  crime  and  destruction,  wars  of 
aggression,  conquest,  or  domination.  It  can- 
not confine  Itself  to  relationships  with  the 
heads  of  nations,  but  must  set  them  up  also 
with  the  body  of  the  nation  and  with  Its 
foundations,  whether  social,  family,  or  indi- 
vidual, so  as  to  diffuse  in  every  Institution 
and  in  every  soul  the  understanding,  the  rel- 
ish, and  the  duty  of  peace. 

Other  Religions  Cited 
Then  we  see  another  circle  around  us. 
This,  too,  is  vast  in  its  extent,  yet  It  Is  not 
so  far  away  from  us.  It  Is  made  up  of  the 
men  who  above  all  adore  the  one,  supreme 
God  whom  we  too  adore.  We  refer  to  the 
children,  worthy  of  our  affection  and  respect, 
of  the  Hebrew  people  faithful  to  the  religion 
which  we  call  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Then  to  the  adorers  of  God  according  to  the 
conception  of  monotheism,  the  Moslem  re- 
ligion especially,  deserving  of  our  admira- 
tion for  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  their 
worship  of  God.  And  also  to  the  followers 
of  the  great  Afro-Asiatic  religions. 

Obviously  we  cannot  share  In  these  various 
forms  of  religion  nor  can  we  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact  that  each  of  them,  in  its 
own  way,  should  regard  itself  as  being  the 
equal  of  any  other  and  should  authorize  its 
followers  not  to  seek  to  discover  whether 
God  has  revealed  the  perfect  and  definitive 
form,  free  from  all  error,  In  which  He  wishes 
to  be  known,  loved,  and  served. 

Indeed,  honesty  compels  us  to  declare 
openly  our  conviction  that  there  is  but  one 
true  religion,  the  religion  of  Christianity. 
It  is  our  hope  that  all  who  seek  God  and 
adore  Him  may  come  to  acknowledge  Its 
truth. 

But  we  do.  nevertheless,  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the 
various  non-Chrlstlan  religions,  and  we  de- 
sire to  Join  with  them  In  promoting  and  de- 
fending common  ideals  of  religious  liberty, 
human  brotherhood,  good  culture,  social  wel- 
fare, and  civil  order.  Fbr  our  part,  we  are 
-  ready  to  enter  into  discussion  on  these  com- 
mon Ideals,  and  will  not  fall  to  take  the 
initiative  where  our  offer  of  discussion  In 
genuine,  mutual  respect,  would  be  well  re- 
ceived. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  circle  which  is 
nearest  to  us — the  circle  of  Christianity.  In 
this  field  the  dialog  which  has  come  to  be 
called  ecumenical,  has  already  begun,  and  In 
some  areas  is  making  real  headway.  There  Is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  complex  and  delicate 
subject,  but  our  discoiu-se  does  not  end  here. 
The  principle  that  we  are  happy  to  make 
our  own  Is  this:  Let  us  stress  what  we  have 
in  common  rather  than  what  divides  us. 
This  provides  a  good  and  fruitful  subject  for 
our  dialog.  We  are  ready  to  carry  It  out 
wholeheartedly.    We  will  say  more. 


"■"Mark  I,  3. 


Search  for  Unity 
On  many  points  of  difference  regarding 
tradition,  spirituality,  canon  law,  and  wor- 
ship, we  are  ready  to  study  how  we  can 
satisfy  the  legitimate  desires  of  our  Christian 
brothers,  still  separated  from  us.  It  Is  oiu- 
dearest  wish  to  embrace  them  In  a  perfect 
union  of  faith  and  charity.  But  we  must 
add  that  It  is  not  In  our  power  to  compromise 
with  the  integrity  of  the  f^lth  or  the  require- 
ments of  charity. 

We  foresee  that  this  will  cause  misgivings 
and  opposition,  but  now  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  taken  the  Initiative  In  restoring 
the  unity  of  Christ's  fold,  It  will  not  ceaae 
to  show  that  the  prerogatives,  which  keep 
the  separated  brothers  at  a  distance,  are  not 
the  fruits  of  historic  ambition  or  of  fanciful 
theological  speculation,  but  derive  from  the 
will  of  Christ  an4  that,  rightly  understood, 
they  are  for  the  good  of  all  and  make  for 
common  unity,  freedom,  alfnd  Christian  per- 
fection. The  Catholic  Church  will  not  cease, 
by  prayer  and  penance,  to  prepare  herself 
worthily  for  the  longed-for  reconciliation. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject.  It  distresses 
us  to  see  how  we,  the  promoter  of  such  rec- 
onciliation, are  regarded  by  many  of  the 
separated  brethren  as  being  its  stumbling- 
block,  because  of  the  primacy  of  honor  and 
Jurisdiction  that  Christ  bestowed  upon  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  which  we  have  inherited 
from  him. 

Do  not  some  of  them  say  that  If  It  were 
not  for  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  the  reunion 
of  the  separated  churches  with  the  Catholic 
Church  would  be  easy? 

We  beg  the  separated  brethren  to  consider 
the  Inconsistency  of  this  position,  not  only 
in  that,  without  the  Pope  the  Catholic 
church  would  no  longer  be  catholic,  but 
also  because,  without  the  supreme,  effica- 
cious and  decisive  pastoral  office  of  Peter,  the 
unity  of  the  church  of  Christ  ■^rould  utterly 
collapse.  It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  other 
principles  of  unity  in  place  of  the  one  estab- 
lished by  Christ  Himself. 

As  St.  Jerome  Justly  wrote:  "There  would 
arise  in  the  church  as  many  sects  as  there 
are  priests." '"  ' 

We  should  also  like  to  observe  that  thte 
fundamental  principle  of  the  holy  chiu-ch 
has  not  as  Its  objective  a  supremacy  of  splr- 
.  Itual  pride  and  hiunan  domination.  It  Is  a 
primacy  of  service,  of  ministration,  of  love. 
It  is  not  empty  rhetoric  that  confers  upon 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  the  title  of  "servant  of  the 
servants  of  God." 

It  Is  along  these  lines  that  our  dialog  is 
alert,  and,  even  before  entering  into  fraternal 
conversation,  it  speaks  in  prayer  and  hope 
with  the  Heavenly  Father. 

Reunion  Moves  Foreseen 
We  must  observe,  venerable  brethren,  with 
Joy  and  confldence,  that  the  vast  smd"  varied 
circle  of  separated  Christians  Is  pervaded  by 
spiritual  activities  that  seem  to  promise 
consoling  developments  in  regard  to  their 
reunion  in  the  one  church  of  Christ. 

We  beg  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  breathe 
upon  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  we  re- 
call the  emotion  and  Joy  we  felt  at  Jerusalem 
in  our  meeting,  full  of  charity  and  new  hope, 
with  the  Patriarch  Athenagoras. 

We  wish  to  greet  with  gratitude  and  re- 
spect the  participation  of  so  many  represen- 
tatives of  separated  churches  in  the  second 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council.  We  want  to 
give  our  assurance,  once  again,  that  we  have 
an  attentive,  reverent  interest  In  the  spiri- 
tual movements  connected  with  the  problem 
of  unity,  which  are  stirring  up  vital  and 
noble  religious  sentiments  In  various  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  communities. 

With  love  apd  reverence  we  greet  all  these 
Christians,  in  hope  that  we  may  promote  to- 
gether, even  more  effectively,  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  unity  that  He  desired  for  His 
chvirch,  In  the  dialog  of  sincerity  and  love. 
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laAly  we  turn  to  speak  with  the  cbll- 

he  house  of  Ood,  the  one,   holy, 

apostolic  church,  of  which  this 

Is  mother  and  head.     It  Is 

desire  that  this  conversation  with 

children  should  be  full  of  faith,  of 

good  works,  should  be  Intimate 


aid 


have  It  responsive  to  all  truth 
and  to  all  the  reality  of  our  doc- 
splrltual  Inheritance,  sincere  and 
n  genuine  spirituality,  ever  ready 
to  the  manifold  voice  of  the  con- 
world,  ever  more  capable  of  mak- 
Ics  truly  good  men,  men  wise,  free, 
strong.    That  Is  what  we  earn- 
oiir  family  conversation  to  be. 

Virtue  of  Obedience 
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to  impress  upon  the  internal 

of  the  church  the  character  of 

t^tween  members  of  a  body  whose 

principle  is  charity,  does  not  do 

the    exercise    of    the    virtue    of 

where  the  right  order  necessary 

constructed  societies  and,  above 

hierarchic  constitution  of  the?  church 

hat.   on   the   one   side,    authority 

exercised  according  to  its  proper 

kUd  that,  on  the  other  side,  there 

submission. 

's   authority   is   instituted   by 

is,  indeed,  representative  of  Him. 

ajuthorized  channel  of  His  word.    It 

of    His    pastoral    charity. 

therefore,  is  motivated  by  faith, 

a  school  of  evangelical  humll- 

the  obedient  man  to  the  wls- 

,  constructiveness  and  charity  by 

body  of  the  church  is  siistained. 

upon   him   who   Imposes   it   and 

who  conforma  himself  to  It  the 

'  lelng  like  Christ  who  was  "made 

death."" 

therefore,  in  the  context  of 

re  mean  the  exercise  of  authority 

awareness  of  its  being  a  service 

of  truth  and  charity,  and  we 

observance  of   canonical   regula- 

respect   for    the    government    of 

superiors  in  the  spirit  of  indepen- 

crltlclsm,  of  rebellion  ill  accords 

charity   which    gives    life    to   the 

solidarity,  concord,  and  peace,  and 

the  dialog  into  argument 

disagreement.     This   most  re- 

1  ttitude,  so  easy,  alas,  to  produce, 

by  the   Ap>06tle  Paul   In   his 

Let    there    be    no    divisions 


New  Fervor  Sought 

therefore,  oxir  ardent  desire  that  the 

the   church   should   take   on 

new  themes  aild  speakers,  so  that 

and  vitality  of  the  mythical  body 

earth  may  be  Increased. 

that  makes  known  the  teachings 

1  he  church  is  both  custodian  and 

receives  our  approbation. 

already  mentioned  the  liturgy,  the 

and  preaching.     We  could  add 

,  the  press,  the  social   aposto- 

]  nlsslons,  the   exercise  of  charity. 

ije  themes  to  which  the  Council 

our  attention.    And  we  bless  and 

ill  those  who,  under  the  guidance 

authority,  take  part  in  the 

(fialogue  of  the  church,  priests  es- 

rellglous,   and   our  well-loved 

to  Christ  In  Catholic  action 

many    other    associations    and 


llie 
scho  >ls 


competent 


aiid 
dedl(  ated 


B<i 


Obuse 


stch 
the 


of  Joy  and  comfort  for  us  to 
a  dialogue  is  already  in  exlst- 
church  and   In  the  areas  that 
The  church  today  Is  more  than 


«  Phllem  m  n,  8. 
"  I  Corln  Allans  1, 10. 


ever  alive.  But  it  seems  good  to  consider 
that  everything  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  work  begins  today  and  never  comes  to 
an  end. 

This  Is  the  law  of  our  temporal,  earthly 
pilgrimage.  This  Is  the  ordinary  task,  ven- 
erable brothers  of  our  ministry,  which  every- 
thing today  stimulates  us  to  renew  and  to 
make  more  devoted  and  Intense. 

As  for  ourselves,  in  speaking  to  you  of 
these  things,  we  are  pleased  to  trust  In  your 
cooperation  and  offer  you  our  own  In  return. 
This  union  of  alms  and  labor  we  ask  for  and 
offer  not  long  after  our  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  bearing  the  name 
and  sharing,  please  God,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

And  so  celebrating  the  unity  of  Christ 
among  us,  we  send  to  you  with  this,  our  first 
letter,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  our  blessing 
as  brother  and  father,  a  blessing  that  we 
gladly  extend  to  the  whole  church  and  to 
all  mankind. 

Prom  the  Vatican.  August  6,  1964. 

On  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  CHILEAN  ELECTION:  A  TRI- 
UMPH FOR  PROGRESSIVE  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  THE  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  4  the  people  of  Chile  chose 
a  bold  new  leader  to  guide  their  country 
along  the  path  of  progress  with  freedom 
during  the  next  6  years.  The  people  of 
Chile  decisively  chose  Senator  Eduardo 
Prei  and  his  program  of  Christian  de- 
mocracy over  the  Marxist  alternative  of- 
fered by  Socialist  Salvador  AUende.  The 
people  of  Chile  chose  a  party  with  a  pro- 
gram embodying  the  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — and  rejected  the 
Marxist-Communist  model  for  achieving 
economic  and  social  justice  in  Latin 
America.  The  triumph  of  Senator  Prei 
represents  a  victory  for  Chile,  for  Latin 
America,  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  elec- 
tion brings  to  power  a  new  leader  and  a 
new  program  in  the  hemisphere— that  of 
Christian  democracy. 

The  Chilean  election  last  week — like 
the  Venezuelan  election  last  December — 
indicates  that  when  the  people  are  pre- 
sented with  a  party  and  a  program  which 
grasps  the  realities  of  contemporary 
Latin  America,  they  do  respond.  The 
victory  of  Senator  Prei  in  Chile,  like  that 
of  President  Leoni  in  Venezuela,  indi- 
cates once  again  that  in  the  revolution- 
ary atmosphere  which  exists  in  many 
countries  ideological  factors  are  often  as 
important  as  straight  economic  pro- 
grams. 

The  Accion  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Social  Christian  Party  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  in  Chile 
are  flourishing  today  among  the  impa- 
tient idealistic  younger  groups  because 
they  offer  an  ideological  alternative  to 
Marxism,  an  integrated  approach  to  the 
political,  economic;,  and  social  problems 
of  society.  It  is  through  reformist  politi- 
cal movements  like  these  and  through  re- 
sponsible political  leaders  like  these  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  see  the  aims  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  realized  and  our 
own  interests  served  in  Latin  America. 

In  his  campaign  Senator  Pre!  promised 
the  Chilean  people  progress  with  free- 
dom— to  be  achieved  through  hard  work. 


That  is  a  pledge  of  a  statesman.'  not  a 
demagog.  As  a  statesman  he  did  iot  de- 
ceive the  people  by  easy  promises  a^ 
baseless  pledges.  He  stated  c^ndldS 
what  is  known  to  political  leaderato 
every  country  on  every  continent:  thS 
rapid  social  and  economic  progress  is  not 
easily  achieved,  that  soimd  enligjitened 
policies  and  discipline,  sacrifice,  and  hard 
work  are  required.  In  Chile,  as  else- 
where, there  is  no  progress  in  evasion 
no  solution  in  abdication — no  relief  in 
irresponsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,'  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator  Ft-ei  has 
indicated  that  there  will  be  national  bur- 
dens to  be  shared  as  well  as  inc^vidual 
burdens  to  be  lifted.  His  determination 
to  follow  enlightened  policies  and  to  mo- 
bilize  the  resources  of  Chilean  society  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  people  sh6uld  be 
matched  by  a  parallel  willingnessj  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  European 
governments,  and  international  agencies 
to  assist  the  new  Government  in  achiev- 
ing economic  growth  and  social  inliprove- 
ment.  The  U.S.  Government  shottld  give 
strong  support  to  the  new  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment in  implementing  policies  fur- 
thering economic  development  and  so- 
cial progress^just  as  it  has  given  strong 
support  to  progressive  govemmeiits  like 
that  of  Betancourt  and  Leoni  in  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  pressing  ahead  with  its  new  pro- 
gram, the  Prei  government  will  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  close  relafcionship 
with  Western  Europe  developed-  over  a 
period  of  centuries.  Europe  has  already 
assisted  Chile  in  establishing  a  vast  net- 
work of  private  and  governmental  orga- 
nizations specifically  geared  to  ]  coping 
with  the  problems  of  an  advanced  tech- 
nological society.  In  the  coming  years, 
European  countries  which  are  linked  to 
Chile  by  culture,  religion,  and  commerce 
will  have  a  new  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  new  Government. 

In  pursuing  its  goals  of  economic  mod- 
ernization and  greater  social  equality, 
the  new  Government  may  seek  a  role  for 
the  state  closer  to  that  of  modern  Euro- 
pean nations  than  to  that  prevajiling  in 
the  United  States.  But  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take at  this  time  to  categorize  the  new 
Government  as  "statist"  in  its  Orienta- 
tion, thereby  ignoring  the  pluralist  phi- 
losophy of  Senator  Prei  and  his  narty 
which  has  always  accorded  to  pnvate 
nongovernmental  agencies  a  large  role 
in  the  governing  of  society.  The  new 
Chile  will  not  be  the  same — but  we 
should  not  confuse  rapid  changes  that 
are  needed  with  violent  changes  that  are 
dangerous.  The  new  Government  will 
meet  its  problems  in  its  own  way!  Chile 
is  a  country  with  a  great  respect  for  law 
and  for  peaceful  change.  And  iwe  can 
take  heart  that  the  new  Government  is 
committed  to  realizing  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  that  it  is  a 
government  that  is  pro-Western  in  a 
profound  sense,  that  it  Is  a  government 
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spect  to  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America  and  our  relationships  with  all 
our  allies.  The  letter  is  of  such  import 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point  of 


l96Jt 

H«dlcated  to  the  preservation  and  prog- 

JS?f^e  Inter-Amencan  system. 

'^S.^dent  Johnson  has  already  indi- 

J^the  willingness  of  our  Government 

SJ  Mooerate  with  the  new  Government. 

i",^^^ forward  to  cooperating  with  a  new     my  remarks  .v,     ,  ** 

^^^Vri^the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro-        There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

partner  rn^wie^^^^^^    friend.    Senator     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

^if  hS  b^n  my  privilege  to  know  this 
-«c«n«ruished   Senator   in    the    Chilean 

hS  efforts  have  been  crowned  by  victory. 
Tf  sneaks  well  for  progress  and  freedom 
S  America.    Every  citizen  of  the  United 
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as  follows: 

An  Open  Letteh  to  Uncle  Sam 
(Note. — This  letter  was  prepared  and  read 
by  Dr.  Humberto  Medrano,  ex-subdirector 
of  the  newspaper  Prensa  Libre,  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  at  present  editorialist  of  Diarlo  Las 
Americas  In  Miami,  Fla.,  at  the  1964  pa- 
triotic   "Grito  de   Baire"   celebration,   spon- 


States  should  be  grateful  that  the  proc-     ^^^.^   ^^y  Accion  Clvlco-Economlca   Cubana 

esses  of   democracy    have    once    again     ^^^   organization   that   groups   men   from 

MWed  to  be  valid  and  have  brought  forth     Cuba's    extinguished    free     enterprise)     at 

o  anvpnunent  which  is  responsible  ai)d     Hotel  La  concha,  San  Juan,  P.R.) 

»6L""=..     .,    „  .c__iv,„u.,„„«*  ,^f  o  cr^Qot         Uncle  Sam  :   Thls  is  a  letter  from  a  real 

friend  and  sincere  admirer. 

Of  my  friendship  there  Is  written  proof. 
Of  my  admiration  there  is  an  adequate  rec- 
ord.   I  am  an  exiled  Cuban. 

My  exile  does  not  come  from  the  fact  that 
I  was  materially  affected;  rather,  because  my 
personal  principles  were  betrayed.  As  it  is, 
I  chose  to  sacriflce  material  belongings  In 
behalf  of  my  principles. 

Among  my  principles  was  my  loyalty  to 
your  Nation:  a  loyalty  Inspired  mostly  in 
what  this  Nation  means  and  represents  as 
an  image  of  my  jwUtlcal  creed  and  as  a 
banner  of  my  faith. 

Let  it  then  stand  that  whatever  I  may 
say  herein  arises  from  these  ties  that  bind 
me  to  you  and  not  from  discrepancies  be- 
tween us.  For  none  separate  us.  By  your 
side  I  stood  in  my  country  when  powerful 
pro-Soviet  agents  began  to  slander  and 
cufse  you.  I  came  to  your  country  when 
I  could  no  longer  materially  protect  those 
Ideals  that  strongly  compose  the  historical 
fotmdation  of  our  respective  countries.  And 
I  came  not  seeking  for  a  place  to  keep  on 
living,  but  rather,  for  a  beachhead  to  keep 
on  fighting  for  those  Ideals. 

I  maintain  my  faith  in  you.  In  your 
people  I  can  see  unending  sources  of  energy. 
To  me,  you  are  far  from  being  the  land  of 
youthful  gangsters  or  of  the  hysterical  teen- 
agers. Yours  Is  the  land  of  the  brave  and 
I  behold  you  as  the  birthplace  of  those  who 
through  concentrated  effort  tmd  well-rooted 
heroism  have  btillt  up  a  nation  where  all 
liberties  exist  and  all  rights  are  respected; 
even  those  of  the  young  gangsters  and  of  the 
hysterical  teenagers. 

However,  I  must  sincerely  advise  you  that 
this  Is  an  hour  of  receding  tide  for  you. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  how  fast  the  tide 
is  receding,  probably  because  yoiu-  good 
Judgment  appears  shadowed  precisely  by 
your  unlimited  resources  at  hand.  Perhaps 
your  own  powers  distract  you  and  your  over- 
whelming achievements  have  given  you  ex- 
cessive confidence  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  softened  you. 

But  there  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
stands  above  your  strength  and  above  your 
accomplishments.  Those  accomplishments 
and  the  authority  that  preserves  them  are 
today  being  threatened  by  communism. 

In  view  of  this  menace  you  cling  to  your 
nuclear  power.  Some  of  your  key  policy- 
makers believe  that.  In  the  last  instance, 
"we  have  such  a  tremendovis  destructive 
power  that  it  will  force  the  enemy  to  hesi- 
tate before  launching  any  attack  on  our 
coxmtry." 

Wrong,  communism  does  not  Intend  to 
wage  a  declared  war.  Its  aim  is  to  suffocate 
you.  Its  tactics  are  to  surround  you  with 
hostility,  creating  and  extending  all  over 
the  world  zones  of  unfriendliness  and  dis- 
affection; Introducing  mistrust  and  divlslon- 
ism   among  yoiur   allies;    undermining  your 


forward  looking,  for  the  benefit  of  a  great 
people  and  a  friendly  republic  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

THE  THREAT  OP  CASTRO'S  CUBA 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  said,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
note  what  has  happened  in  Chile.  It  is 
an  extremely  welcome  development  for 
the  whole  democratic  process  and  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  were  all 
concerned  about  the  situation,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

However,  a  problem  exists  which  is 
much  closer  to  us  than  the  events  in 
Chile,  &nd  that  is  the  problem  of  Cuba. 

Absolutely  nothing  has  come  out  of 
the  administration  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  to  a  policy  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
No  matter  how  many  times  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  all  we  have  had  to 
greet  us  is  dead  silence.  There  has  been 
no  move  to  permit  democratic  processes 
to  operate  in  Cuba.  All  we  have  had 
has  been  a  continued  Infiltration  from 
Castro's  communism  into  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

To  keynote  this  situation,  I  refer  to  a 
letter  dated  September  2,  1964,  from  the 
Cuban  Circle  of  Denver,  Colo.  The  let- 
ter has  attached  to  it  "An  Open  Letter 
to  Uncle  Sam,"  or  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  of  sufiBcient  importance  that  I 
feel  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
Before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  quote  two  para- 
graphs, which  I  believe  to  be  of  extreme 
Importance.    They  read  as  follows: 

And  when  will  you  finally  be  convinced 
that  as  long  as  Fidel  Castro  exists  in  Amer- 
ica, you  will  enjoy  no  loyalty,  no  respect,  no 
truthfulness,  no  peace,  no  Alliance  for 
Progress? 

Yes,  Uncle  Sam,  as  long  as  Pldel  Castro 
tramps  in  Coftununist  Cuba  you  will  con- 
tinue to  go  through  a  period  of  discredit. 
You  may  not  think  so  because,  surrounded  by 
your  nuclear  powers,  you  imagine  that  noth- 
ing can  discredit  you.  But  the  rest  of  the 
world  thinks  differently.  As  long  as  Fidel 
Castro  can  vituperate  and  slander  you,  con- 
fiscate your  property  without  compensation; 
threaten  you  with  rockets,  cut  your  water 
rupply  from  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base;  while 
a  Russian  puppet  can  shout  Insults  to  you  at 
arms  reach  as  Fidel  has  done,  your  capital 
stock  as  a  world  power  deteriorates  and  your 
leadership  becomes  questionable. 

I  believe  that  these  two  paragraplis 
are  of  tremendous  significance  with  re- 


rearguard  through  the  subversion  and  con- 
trol of  Latin  America. 

Conununism  knows  that  when  you  loae 
Latin  America,  you  have  lost  America.  Be- 
cause, once  fenced  in  within  your  vital  space 
and  overtaken  your  last  geopolitical  bul- 
warks, your  atomic  powers  will  have  been 
invalidated.  You  will  then  have  to  face  sur- 
render without  firing  a  single  shot. 

A  defeat  to  which  many  of  your  "fifth 
columnists"  with  democratic  credentials, 
will  have  contributed  from  the  inside  with 
a  cry  for  surrender,  as  they  now  cry  for  ap- 
peasement. 

To  this  purpose  your  enemies  are  progress- 
ing. But  you  seem  not  to  realize  it  or  to 
have  fairly  Judged  how  far  they  have  ad- 
vanced. The  fact  that  you  are  constantly 
losing  the  support  of  your  allies,  as  well  as 
zones  of  Influence  eversrwhere,  should  grant 
you  the  measiu-e  of  your  losses,  or  of  their 
gains. 

You  declared  an  economic  embargo  on 
communistic  Cuba.  Yet  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Canada,  Japan,  Morocco,  Sweden, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay,  all  of  which  are 
your  would-be  allies,  trade  with  Castro  com- 
munism. We  all  know  it  displeases  you. 
But  they  dont  care.     Why? 

There  is  only  one  reason,  UiKle  Sam: 
They  consider  you  weak  and  in  retreat.  Yo^xI 
associates  no  longer  have  faith  in  you  and 
seem  eager  to  dissolve  the  partnership.  They 
believe  that  their  political  shares  will  be 
under  better  protection  if  they  follow  their 
own  policies  or  merge  with  the  rising  stocks 
of  socialism. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Uncle  Sam, 
crowds  always  follow  the  stronger  and  prefer 
a  winner.  For  quite  sonfe  time  these  coun- 
tries may  have  thought  that  while  right  la 
on  your  side,  aggressiveness  and  power  are 
on  the  side  of  Russia. 

Are  they  wrong?  Yes,  but  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. That  you  continue  to  be  the  leader  and 
your  powers  instead  of  weakening  have  In- 
creased? Correct,  but  that  does  not  show  up 
in  appearance.  You  are  strong,  but  look 
weak.  Russia  may  be  weak,  but  appears 
strong.  And  unfortunately,  people  are  led 
by  appearances.  If' It  were  not  so,  Fidel 
Castro  would  not  be  there  now. 

There  Is  no  doubt.  Uncle  Sam,  that  your 
atomic  power  is  greater  than  Russia's,  but 
Russia's  power  of  motivated  propaganda  Is 
greater  than  yours.  You  know  how  to  manu- 
f actm-e  and  sell  refrigerators  better  than 
anyone  else,  but  Russia  knows  how  to  con- 
vince those  that  lack  refrigerators  that  you 
are  to  blame  that  they  do  not  have  them. 

Russia  has  studied  you  for  40  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  they  have  learned  that  due 
to  your  enormous  productive  capacity,  they 
could  not  lick  you  face  to  face  by  force. 
Therefore,  the  Pavlov  Institute  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  face  you  through 
the  psychological  low  blows  of  a  cold  war, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  war  of  propaganda. 

In  this  sense  they  have  a  big  advantage' 
over  you.  Why?  Because  you  are  guided 
by  good  faith  while  Russia  Is  not.  You 
stand  on  truth  which  receives  less  dissemina- 
tion. Whereas,  Russia  leans  on  spectacular 
lies,  which,  unfortunately,  find  greater  echo. 
In  this  maimer  they  have  been  able  to 
convince  many  that,  in  spite  of  yom:  driving 
initiative,  to  side  with  you  is  to  side  with 
a  declining  world,  while  lining  up  with  com- 
munism (which  is  a  system  of  failures  in- 
capable of  supp>ortlng  Itself)  is  like  falling  In 
line  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

To  these  contradictions  are  added  others 
well  elaborated  and  further  broadcasted: 
That  your  liberties  are  unfair  while  com- 
munistic slavery  is  Just;  that  you,  paying 
the  highest  wages,  exploit  workers,  while 
they,  who  pay  least,  redeem  workers.  That 
your  magnanimous  aid,  even  to  non -Demo- 
cratic countries,  should  be  despised,  and  that 
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despise    everything    noncommu- 

^ould  be  aided. 

have  pierced  so  deeply  in  this  respect 

you  are  by  now  a  victim  of  their 

a.     The  proof  is  that  while  they 

the  weakness  of  capitalism  you 

make   good    their   failures   with 

ind  rice  from  your  reserves.     While 

their  "vital  space,"  they  take  a 

on  yours. 

lo  you  allow  this.  Uncle  Sam?    Why 

accept   the   stigma   of    imperialism 

■ou  do  not  deserve?     Why  don't  you 

mighty  streng^  to  clean  enemies 

jour  vital  spaces? 

did  it,  you  would  not  only  remove 

from  your  back,  but  you  would  also 

your  prestige,  revitalize  yourself,  and 

authority     at     home     and     abroad. 

you  do  It  you  would  end   the  nu- 

conflicts  that  beset  you  everywhere. 

,  you  would  regain  the  respect 

old  nations  and  share  it   with   the 

Your  friends  would  stop  flirting 

enemies  and  no  one  would  dare 

your  flag. 

cclunteract  the  corrosive  action  of  com- 

within  your  vital  space  In  America 

devised  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

project   on  a  long-term   basis. 

,  you  should  not  overlook  the  fact 

c^ununlsm  disrupts  on  a  short-term 

Its  challenge  and  Its  sources  of  dis- 

are  there,  right  at  your  doorstep, 

miles  from  your  coastline  or  found 

of  weapons  on  a  Venezuelan  beach. 

one  of  the  great  obstacles  to 

:  fear.    Those  who  must  yield 

,  do  not,  for  fear  of  losing  It  all. 

,  but  human. 

,  when  will  you  be  convinced  that 

has    nothing    to    do    with    money? 

ilstory  taught  us  that  men  are  capa- 

selling    themselves    for    money    but 

for  ideals  will  men  stay  loyal,  flght 

die? 

when  win  you  finally  be  convinced 

long  as  Fidel  Castro  exists  in  Amer- 

wlll   enjoy  no  loyalty,   no  respect, 

no  peace,  no  Alliance  for 


only 
evt  n 


you 
tru  hf ulness. 


Jncle  Sam,  as  long  as  Fidel  Castro 
in  Communist  Cuba   you  will  con- 
go  through   a  period   of  discredit, 
not  think  so  because  surrounded 
nuclear  powers,  you  Imagine  that 
can  discredit  you.     But  the  rest  of 
thinks    differently.     As    long    as 
can  vituperate  and  slander  you, 
your  property  without  compensa- 
threaten  you  with  rockets,  cut  your 
s^ipply  from  Guantanamo  Naval  Base; 
Russian  puppet  can  shout  insults  to 
arms  reach  as  Fidel  has  done,  your 
stock  as  a  world  power  deteriorates 
leadership  becomes  questionable. 
Is  not  attained  by  forbearance, 
the  proper  exercise  of  power.     Real 
implies    recognition    from    those 
and   such  acknowledgement    Im- 
(^emonstration.     You    are    a    natural 
Uncle    Sam,    and    you    have    ample 
to  be  one  and  to  act  accord- 
But  show  it  now;  prove  to  the  world 
it  to  yourself  as  you  have  done  so 
times  before.     You  will  see  how  soon 
and  disturbances  will  disappear  and 
11,    how    blackmailing    from    certain 
/|merican  countries  will  end. 

means  think  that  the  undersigned 

you   to   send    the   "Marines"   into 

them  to  gift  us  with  a  free  country. 

have  to  flght  according  to  rules 

rules  say  that  territories  to  be  taken 

flrst  Jpombarded.     I  do   not  want 

nor  occupation  for  my  Cuba  un- 

Cubans  are  in  the  flrst  fighting  line. 

want,   dear   Uncle   Sam.   any    flag 

flag. 

your  friendship   for   Cuba  and   I 
Ciiba  to  be  always  a  friendly  territory 


njt 

my 


to  you.  I  want  Cuba  to  be  a  fruitful  land 
for  your  Investments  and  a  fraternal  country 
for  your  ideals.  But  I  also  want  a  free  and 
respected  nation.  I  want  you  to  respect  our 
little  Island  Just  as  we  respect  your  great 
United  States.  I  want  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  to  have  common  Interest  and  objec- 
tives and  I  do  not  want  you  ever  to  feel 
threatened  or  unsafe  when  you  think  of 
Cuba.  As  well,  I  want  you  to  look  to  Cuba 
as  a  sister  nation. 

In  pursuit  of  such  friendly  collaboration, 
the  only  thing  that  we  exiled  Cubans  whole- 
heartedly request  from  you  is  that  you  help 
us  today.  That  you  give  us  that  help  as 
openly  and  as  decisively  as  Russia  helps  her 
followers. 

If  you  really  help  us,  Uncle  Sam,  If  you 
give  us  the  green  light  now.  allowing  us  to 
fight  for  our  country — which  is  the  least  you 
can  do  for  us— we  will  regain  Cuba,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  Cuban  liberation,  but 
for  the  sake  of  continental  solidarity. 

When  this  comes  to  pass,  you  will  have 
not  only  recovered  a  friendly  nation,  but  you 
will  have  protected  your  front-door  and  your 
rearguard  and  you  will  hold  the  guarantee 
that  even  if  Russia  harasses  you  In  Africa, 
America  will  be  faithful.  You  will  never 
attain  such  faithfulness  as  long  as  Cuba  re- 
mains a  military  and  political  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Fraternally  yours, 

HUMBERTO   MEDRANO. 


SENATOR  PULBRIGHTS  SPEECH  ON 
"BASIC  ISSUES" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
PrLBRiGHT  typifies — indeed  he  often 
molds — the  foreign  p>olicy  thinking  of  the 
Democratic  administration.  This  thinks 
ing  is  marked  by  its  mlsunderstandinr^ 
of  communism,  its  misreading  of  history, 
its  deliberate  falsification  of  the  Republi- 
can position  and  its  intellectual  dishon- 
esty with  itself  and  with  the  American 
people.  All  of  these  elements  are  con- 
tained in  the  vicious  and  distorted  rend- 
ering Senator  Fulbright  gave  on  this 
floor  yesterday  during  the  morning  hour. 
He  called  his  speech,  the  "Basic  Issues." 
It  would  have  been  more  appropriately 
termed  "the  basest  issues." 

The  Senator's  misunderstanding  of 
communism  is  perhaps  best  illustrated 
by  his  writings.  In  1946,  for  example, 
during  the  Stalinist  period,  he  wrote  in 
defense  of  the  Russian  Communist  revo- 
lution, saying: 

Since  we  have  been  the  most  successful 
revolutionary  people  in  history,  why  are  we 
so  critical  of  others  who  follow  our  example?. 

The  Senator  has  been  amazingly  con- 
sistent in  his  interpretation  of  com- 
munism down  through  the  years,  never 
letting  the  facts  of  history  or  the  atroc- 
ities of  communism  alter  his  belief  that 
the  American  revolutionaries  and  the 
Communist  revolutionaries  somehow  had 
something  in  common  or  that  the  two 
systems  are  not  only  basically  compatible 
but  contain  identical  elements. 
^  His  misreading  of  history  is  evident 
in  the  above  as  well  as  in  many  passages 
of  his  vitriolic  attack  on  Senator  Gold- 
water  yesterday.  For  example,  he  dis- 
puted the  historically  documentable  fact 
that  communism  itself  perceives  the  cold 
war  as  a  struggle  between  two  conflicting 
ideologies  of  which  one  must  eventually 
give  way  to  the  other.  He  ascribes  this 
belief  to  Senator  Goldwater  who  shares 
it  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  imposed 
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upon  free  peoples  by  the  Cotamuni^ 
militant  pursuit  of  this  goal.   : 

Senator  Fulbright's  deliberite  falsM 
cation  of  the  Republican  position^' 
meates  his  remarks.  It  is  niver  mn^' 
clearly  stated,  however,  than  ift  the  nj! 
sage  which  reads.  "Goldwater  RepuwS" 
canism  is  the  closest  thing  in  Ame^^ 
politics  to  an  equivalent  of  Russian  ^ 
linism."  Mr.  President.  I  never  expected 
to  witness  in  this  august  Chaniber  a  oSl 
league  refer  to  another  distinguished 
colleague  who  is  the  presidentiil  nomine 
of  his  party  in  terms  that  would  equate 
him  with  Stalinist  communism  and  all 
that  the  vile  term  implies.  |  am  sad- 
dened, Mr.  President,  that  the  American 
people  must  be  exposed  to  tfte  viliflca- 
tion  and  distortion  that  was  evident  on 
this  floor  yesterday. 

Just  3  years  ago.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  told  the  student 
body  at  Stanford  University  ^hat  "pub- 
lie  opinion  must  be  educated  and  led  if 
it  is  to  bolster  wise  and  effective  national 
policies."  Does  the  Senator  consider  his 
remarks  of  yesterday  as  an  exercise  In 
educating  the  American  publid?  Does  he 
consider  the  tactic  of  identifying  a  Sena- 
tor with  the  most  hated  part  of  the  most 
hateful  ideology  the  world  has  ever  seen 
an  effective  means  toward  .bolstering 
"wise  and  effective  national  policies?"  Or 
is  the  Senator's  statement  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Johnson  administration's  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  American  lieonle  mto 
conforming  to  the  line  laid;  down  by 
the  administration? 

My  colleagues  will  recall  President 
Johnson's  remarks  in  Cadillac:  Square  on 
Labor  Day  when  in  defining  his  "great 
society."  he  listed  the  element^  of  "pros- 
perity, justice,  and  peace."  He  said 
"these  common  purposes — prosperity, 
justice,  peace — are  the  foundation  of  our 
unity."  This  "unity"  without  freedom, 
can  only  lead  to  conformity.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  clear  choice  in  this 
campaign,  a  choice  between  freedom  or 
conformity  at  home  and  between  strength 
and  weakness  abroad.  They  will  make 
that  choice  as  freemen  in  November 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  correct  one. 


POVERTY  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  brief  rfemarks  an 
article  entitled  "Poverty  in  Aijierica  Just 
Minutes  Away,"  which  appeared  in  the 
September  3.  1964.  issue  of  thfe  Michigan  . 
Catholic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  arti- 
cle is  written  by  Father  Jamds  J.  Kava- 
naugh,  a  magnificent,  young,  sensitive 
priest  in  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Father  Kavanaugh,  in  the  ciompany  of 
other  priests  and  some  Protestant  clergy- 
men, spent  this  summer  in  V/estem 
Europe. 

The  article  speaks  far  more  eloquently 
than  any  summary  that  it  wotild  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  of  the  article.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  hive  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it. 
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Tt  makes  a  point  almost  always  over- 
inoked  in  our  prosperous  America.  In 
t^f h  large  numbers  of  people  are  by- 
SSd  in  this  prosperity:  and  the  obll- 
ffi^  on  our  conscience  to  respond  to 
fffi?  nS.  m  part  selfishly  motivated  by 
fdSrTourselves,  is  vividly  set  forth  tn 
SSs  article,  which  I  think  Is  extraordi- 
narUy  effecUve. 

Exhibit  I 

POVEKTY     IN     AMERICA     JUST     MINUTES     AWAY 

(By  Father  James  J.  Kavanaugh) 

T  remember  when  I  was  flrst  ordained  and 
doing  parish  work  that  the  real  meaning  of 
noverty  hit  me  in  the  head. 

I  happened  to  visit  a  family  whose  case 
hiBtory  could  and  did  give  many  a  priest 
and  social  worker  headaches. 

The  house  had  an  odor  that  offended  my 
r^refully  trained  nostrils.  The  beds,  scat- 
tered around  like  old  newspapers,  had  not 
known  a  sheet  for  years.  And  the  blankets 
resembled  well-used  boat  covers. 

The  kids  ate  bread  and  jam  most  of  the 
time  the  father  drank  up  whatever  he  could 
eet  his  fingerprints  on,  and  the  mother, 
robed  In  a  grimy  housecoat,  barked  her  many 
orders  from  a  creaking  old  arm  chair. 

And  despite  the  near-Jungle  conditions  of 
family  life,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  whole 
lot    anyone  could    do.    Help    seemed    Im- 

^°you  could  look  at  the  sparkling  eyes  of 
the  skinny  little  girls,  and  wonder  when 
they  would  hit  the  road  or  walk  the  streets. 
You  could  run  your  hand  through  the  curly 
hair  of  the  curious  kid  with  holes  in  his 
shoes  and  wonder  when  he  would  sullenly 
curse  the  police.  This  was  that  pathetic 
brand  of  poverty,  bred  of  Incompetent 
parents. 

But  then  there  is  the  other  kind  as  weU. 

I  remember  taking  census  one  time  In  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  finding  an  elderly 
lady,  a  dally  Mass-goer,  too  sick  to  stand 
up  and  without  a  scrap  of  food  In  the 
house.  It  seemed  incredible,  two  blocks 
from  a  social  service  agency  and  a  sling- 
shot's distance  from  good  and  prosperous 
neighbors. 

She  could  have  been  your  mother  or  mine, 
and  yet  know  unbelievable  poverty  in  a 
Nation  where  alley  cats  turn  up  their  noses 
at  second-rate  tuna  fish. 

When  you  have  never  known  poverty,  you 
can  hardly  imagine  what  it  is  like.  And  yet 
any  one  of  us  who  lives  in  a  good-sized 
American  city  can  walk  or  drive  to  it  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

I  guess  you  take  poverty  for  granted  when 
you  live  in  America.  You  kind  of  figfure  that 
some  social  agency  can  do  the  job.  It  really 
can  not  be  up  to  me  to  help  a  man  find  a 
Job,  help  him  get  training,  give  him  the 
emotional  support  to  stand  on  his  own  cal- 
loused feet. 

Maybe  we  are  just  too  big  a  Nation  to 
give  anything  but  organized  help.  Or  maybe 
it  Is  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom, 
where  the  right  combination  of  breaks  and 
natural  gifts  can  turn  a  slimi  dweller  into 
a  millionaire. 

Europe  proves  quite  a  surprise  In  this  re- 
spect. Of  course,  we've  all  been  TV'd  with 
the  slums  of  Italy  and  Spain.  But  it's  amaz- 
ing, for  example,  in  Munich  or  Vienna  (the 
size  of  Detroit)  to  search  for  the  poor  to 
match  the  slums  of  America.  You'll  look  a 
long  time. 

I  preached  many  a  parochial  plea  for  the 
poor  In  war-torn  Europe  and  can't  remember 
preaching  about  the  poor  in  America. 
There's  a  vrtcked  kind  of  irony  in  seeing  the 
economy  of  Europe,  rebuilt  by  many  Ameri- 
can dollars,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  pov- 
erty of  our  slums.  Maybe  poverty  across  the 
sea  is  more  romantic,  and  bomb  craters  make 
for  better  publicity. 
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I  waa  a  little  confUBed,  sitting  In  the  Peo- 
ple's Garden  in  Vienna  (once  property  of  the 
royal  Hapsburgs)  and  watching  an  American 
Negro  waltz  or  perhaps,  more  often,  twist 
with  a  distant  cousin  of  Johann  Strauss. 

This  Negro  lad  could  ask  any  lass  in  the 
blooming  garden  for  the  next  twist  and  her 
dainty  little  cheeks  would  blush  quite  proud. 
And  yet  he.  or  his  cousin  Joey  In  Detroit 
or  Mobile,  might  have  a  tough  time  crawling 
out  of  the  basement  In  the  land  that  hriped 
the  gardens  of  Europve  bloom  again. 

I'd  be  the  flrst  to  admit  that  It's  not  neces- 
sarily a  special  kind  of  charity  that  leads  the 
frauleln  to  one  two  three  with  the  Negro. 
We  remember  a  few  racial  problems  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  E^irope  isn't  about  to 
shake  too  many  fingers  in  the  face  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

But  the  point  Is  that  racism  and  Indiffer- 
ence are  largely  to  blame  for  the  Incredible 
poverty  In  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 
Foreign  nations,  that  use  the  American 
dollar  with  intelligence  and  responsibility, 
seem  to  solve  the  problem.  Now  we  have  an 
antipoverty  bill  on  the  books  and  maybe  It 
win  help. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  as  long  as  one 
person  In  America  is  hungry,  or  homeless,  or 
poorly  clothed,  Jesus  Christ  stands  In  his 
shadow  and  says:  "I  am  hungry."  And  the 
hungry  Christ  may  not  be  living  too  far  from 
you. 

He  may  have  said,  "The  poor  you  always 
have  with  you."  but  He  didn't  say  He  wanted 
it  that  way. 

The  problem  of  poverty,  like  the  problem 
of  race,  is  not  radically  an  economic  or  social 
one.  It  Is  religious.  We  solve  the  problems 
In  America  that  we  care  about.  That  per- 
haps, above  all.  Is  our  native  genius.  When 
Christians  in  America  really  care  about 
Christ,  well  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 

No  economic  program  can  take  the  place 
of  Christian  concern.  Successful  programs 
will  follow  the  Christian's  faith  In  Chrtst,  the 
Jew's  faith  In  his  God. 

You  know,  there's  quite  a  lesson  In  these 
spacious  gardens  and  empty  castles  of  Europe. 
Once  the  mighty  lived  here,  walled  from  the 
poor,  and  waltzing  with  the  royalty  of  Rtiasla, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Now  the  castles  are  empty  t<anbs  for  tired 
tourists  to  view.  The  gardens  are  sprawling 
parks  where  the  aged  sit  and  chat,  the  lonely 
walk  their  hounds,  the  young  laugh  and  love, 
and  the  young  American  Negro  from  the 
cottonfields  twists  with  a  distant  cousin  of 
Johann  Strauss. 

No  wonder  the  Danube  is  gray:  It  has  seen 
so  much. 


AGREEMENT  BY  CHRYSLER  CORP. 
AND  UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS 
UNION  ON  A  NATIONAL  CON- 
TRACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  brought  to  my  attention  in  the 
past  few  minutes  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara]  a  news  flash  from  Detroit  which 
bodes  well  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  for  the  ever-expanding  economy 
which  has  beai  our  blessing  In  the  past 
42  or  43  months.  The  bulletin  reads  as 
follows: 

DETEorr. — Chrysler  Corp.  and  the  United 
Auto  Wprkers  Union  announced  agreement 
today  on  a  national  contract,  avoiding  the 
threat  of  a  nationwide  strike  by  some  74.000 
workers. 

The  announcement  came  less  than  1  hour 
before  the  11  a.m.  strike  deadline. 

UAW  President  Walter  Reuther  termed  the 
contract  agreement  "the  most  historic  agree- 
ment In  the  hirfftry  of  the  American  labor 
movement."         ( 


Reuther  told  newsmen  the  settlement  in- 
cluded a  pension  plan  calling  for  up  to 
(400  a  month  payment  In  benefits  at  the  age 
of  60  years  for  workers  with  30  years  service. 

There  have  been  many  prophets  of 
doom  and  gloom  concerning  our  labor- 
management  picture.  I  have  read  story 
after  story  of  late,  even  as  late  as  yes- 
terday, that  indicated  that  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  being  carried  on  be- 
tween management  and  the  union  would 
falter  and  fail,  and  that  a  strike  would 
take  place.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Just 
as  Labor  Day  was  a  great  day  ^or*  tAhe 
American  people  and  was  grounded  by  a 
great  speech  by  a  great  President,  so  this 
day,  this  Wednesday,  is  great  for  the 
American  people.  Once  again  the  proc- 
esses of  free  collective  bargaining  have 
proved  to  be  effective.  Responsible  man- 
agement and  responsible  iinionlsm  have 
been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  a  re- 
sponsible and  just  settlement. 

I  compliment  the  officers  of  Chrysler 
Corp.,  a  great  company  that  has  made  a 
tremendous  comeback  in  terms  of  its  pro- 
duction, its  profits,  and  its  economic 
gains.  I  compliment  a  great  union  and 
a  great  union  leader  who  has  a  sense  of 
civic,  social,  economic,  and  political  re- 
sponsibility— Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  He 
has  been  abused  many  a  time  on  many  a 
platform.  He  serves  one  of  the  greatest 
unions  in  America.  In  this  instance,  in 
this  particular  negotiation,  he  has  once 
again  demonstrated  his  qualities  of 
leadership,  which  commend  him  to 
thoughtful  and  f airminded  Americans  as 
a  statesman  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations. 

This  is  a  good  day  for  our  covmtry.  I 
only  hope  that  the  negotiations  which 
are  now  underway  with  the  giants  of  the 
automobile  industry — General  Motors 
and  Ford,  and,  of  course,  others.  Includ- 
ing American  Motors — will  be  equally 
successful.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be,  because  management  and 
labor  in  the  great  industries  of  mass  pro- 
duction In  America  have  come  to  under- 
stand their  responsibility  not  only  to 
their  stockholders  and  their  members, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
So  this  agreement  bodes  well  for  the 

future.    I  express  my  note  of  happiness 
and  of  commendation. 


EXCESS  BAGGAGE  CHARGES  FOR 
AIRLINE  PASSENGERS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  some  amazement  that  I  read 
headlines  in  both  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
on  the  subject  of  passenger  baggage  al- 
lowances for  airline  travelers.  The  head- 
line of  the  Washington  Post  article 
reads: 

CAB  Asks  Investigation  of  Excess  Baggage' 
Fees.  f- 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  headline 
because  of  some  Inquiries  I  made  earlier 
this  year  about  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing limited  baggage  allowances  for 
airline  passengers. 

The  present  schedules  for  passenger 
baggage  allowances  and  excess  baggage 
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chargfs 
surd. 


for  air  travelers  are  patently  ab- 
The  weight  allowances  have  little 
relatldnshlp  to  the  needs  of  the  passen- 
gers, i  ,nd  the  charges  are  based  on  the 
flrst-c  ass  fare,  even  though  the  passen- 
ger m  ly  have  a  tourist-class  ticket. 

In  t  le  spring  of  this  year,  I  addressed 
Inquir  es  on  this  subject  to  Esther  Peter- 
fi  pecial  Assistant  to  the  President 
CclQsumer  Affairs;  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
Board;  and  to  several  airlines. 
;he  exception  of  Mrs.  Peterson's, 
replies  to  my  inquiries  were  less  than 
uslastic  and  ringing  endorsement 
review  or  possible  change.    The 
spokesmen  all  claimed  that  pov- 
vjould  result  if  the  present  allow- 
'  vere  raised  or  the  charges  reduced, 
argument  was  echoed  by  the 
Aeronautics  Board,   which  added 
had  "not  found  it  appropriate  to 
another  formal  investigation  of 
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that  the  airlines  know  some- 
i  bout  profits,  they  have  no  monop- 
udgment  as  to  what  is  in  the  pub- 
There  is  a  prima  facie  case 
public  interest  is  not  well  served 
jresent  excess- baggage  system, 
visitor  from  my  State  was  in  my 
short  time  ago.    He  is  a  lawyer 
to  Washington  to  appear  be- 
CAB.    I  told  him  of  the  inter- 
I  had  had  with  the  CAB,  and  he 
i    statement   which    I    thinl»  is 
of  inclusion  in  the  Record.    He 
the  purpose  of  the  CAB  is  to  set- 
squabbles  between  airlines."     I  had 
that  the  CAB  was  a  consumer- 
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most  disappointing  to  have  the 
A|eronautics  Board,  which  is  sup- 
regulate  the  airlines,  seemingly 
the  party  line  of  the  ^rlines' 
ent  without  any  serious  consid- 
Mrs.  Peterson  and  I  continued 
Inqjiiries;  and  lo.  at  least  some  smoke 
on  the  horizon,  and  we  can  at 
that  there  is  fire  under  the 
yesterday  the  Board  ordered  an 
of  airlines'  excess  baggage 


h  )pe 
fcr 


1  Resident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
an  article  announcing  the  in- 
and  varlpus  pieces  of  corre- 
conceming  the  issue, 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
coi  respondence  were  ordered  to  be 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Investigation  op  Excess  Baggage 
Fees 


Aeronautics  Board  ordered  an 
on  of  airline  excess  baggage 
resterday  in  view  of  a  proposal  by  at 
(  company  to  double  Its  minimum 
hat  service  for  the  second  time  In 
2  years. 

noted  that,  except  in  rare  in- 
excess  baggage  charges  produce 
"er  than  those  for  other  types  of 


a  person  may  choose   any  one  of 

(passes  of  service   at  different   fares, 

baggage   weight  must   be   trans- 

a  rate  which  Is  one-half  of  1  per- 

the    normal    first-class    fare,"    the 


said. 
C^ 


added  It  believes  an  Investlga- 
he  lawfulness  of  excessive   weight 
maximum  free  weight  allowance 
started  now.  In  view  of: 
elpclency  of  jet-powered  aircraft. 


end 


The  economies  resulting  from  improved 
baggage  and  cargo  handling  techniques. 

The  fact  that  the  rules  governing  free  bag- 
gage allowance  and  excess  baggage  charges 
were  decided  in  1959,  before  the  advent  of 
Jets. 

The  Board  also  ordered  an  investigation 
Into  the  lawfulness  of  the  limitations  placed 
by  the  airlines  on  their  liability  for  baggage. 

The  Board  said  it  also  is  concerned  with 
the  airline  practice  under  which  baggage 
cannot  be  checked  through  on  flights  con- 
necting with  other  airlines  where  the  passen- 
ger has  declared  excess  valuation. 

"In  our  view,  limitations  on  carrier  liabil- 
ity must  be  reasonably  related  to  the  value 
of  passenger  baggage  and  the  passenger 
should  be  able  to  obtain  additional  protec- 
tion if  he  so  requires  beyond  such  limita- 
tions by  paying  a  reasonable  additional 
charge  for  excess  valuation,"  the  Board  said. 

In  January  1963,  the  CAB  suspended  and 
ordered  investigated  the  proposals  of  five 
airlines — Central,  Delta,  Eastern.  National, 
and  Northeast  to  raise  the  minimum  charge 
for  excess  baggage  weight  from  25  to  50  cents. 

When  the  suspension  period  expired,  these 
increases  went  into  effect,  along  with  similar 
filings  by  eight  other  airlines — Allegheny. 
Frontier.  New  York  Airways,  North  Central, 
Northwest.  Pacific,  Southern,  and  Western. 
Last  July  28,  Delta  proposed  to  Increase 
the  minimum  excess  baggage  charge  on  Sep- 
tember 1 1  from  50  cents  to  $  1 . 

On  the  basis  of  this  proposal,  the  Board 
ordered  the  new  investigation. 

March  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Esther  Peterson. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Esther;  I  know  you  don't  need  any 
morfe  suggestions  about  what  to  do  for  con- 
sumers, but  I  can't  resist  calling  this  one  to 
your  attention. 

As  the  airlines  increase  their  advertising 
for  the  coming  tourist  season,  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  reduced  rates  to  Europe,  it  is 
notable  that  they  have  not  made  an  addi- 
tional appeal  of  changing  the  outmoded  44- 
pound  baggage  allowance. 

Having  sent  a  niece  to  Europe  last  sum- 
mer and  hovering  over  her  as  she  packed 
with  the  reminder  of  the  weight  of  shoes 
and  hair  dryers.  I  am  conscious  of  the  limi- 
tations, not  for  luxury  items  but  for  mere 
comfort  on  a  European  trip,  that  this  im- 
poses. 

My  niece's  comment  to  me  was  that  she 
weighed  less  than  100  pounds  but  had  the 
same  luggage  allowance  as  the  250-pound 
salesman  on  the  same  plane.  We  know  that 
this  limitation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
safety  of  the  aircraft  but  brings  In  additional 
revenue  to  the  airlines.  Even  6  pounds  more 
on  the  allowance  would  probably  not  affect 
the  revenue  very  much  and  yet  give  the 
traveler  a  feeling  of  consideration  for  his 
needs. 

Since  this  weight  allotment  seems  to  be 
universal,  it  is  obvious  there  is  collusion. 
Why  don't  the  airlines  offer  additional  bag- 
gage allowance  as  an  inducement  for  travel- 
ing on  their  airline? 
Sincerely 

Maurine  B.  Nettberger, 

U.S.  Senator. 


September 


American  Airlines, 

April  3.  1964. 
Senator  Madhine  B.  Neubercer. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Neubercer:  Thank  you  for 
letting  us  have  a  copy  qf  the  letter  you  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Esther  Peterson. 

The  free  baggage  allowance  of  40  pounds 
for  domestic  passengers  and  either  44  or  66 
pounds  for  international  passengers  has  been 
in  effect  for  quite  some  time  now. 


9 

Periodically,  the  subject  of  anlner.-  , 
the  free  allowance  comes  up  for:  dlsr^  *" 
While  no  actual  Increase  In  thi  ^f^*- 
has  been  made,  we  have,  compa»-at  w^ 
cently.  permitted  excess  baS!  t^'^ 
checked  through  at  airfreight  fetl.  ^J* 
provides  a  very  substantial  savlne  for  tt^ 
who  have  large  amounts  of  exciL  Z^^ 
baggage  Is  checked  in  a  routine  manner  .n- 
travels  with  the  passenger  so  that  it  mL^ 
claimed  In  the  normal  way  at  the  d«itL 
tion.  •  aestlm. 

Without  doubt,  further  consideration  in 
be  given  to  increasing  the  allowance  butTt 
this  point.  I  am  unable  to  predldt  what  th 
outcome  will  be.  "  ^ 

1  hope  you  will  be  traveling  with  ua  oft.« 
m  the  future.     We  will  do  our  b^st  to  n^ 
vide  you  with  a  very  pleasant  flight  and  «« 
that  good  care  is  taken  of  yovu-  lueeacp 
Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

P.  J.  MUIXINS, 

Vice  President.  Sales  and  Service. 

April  23.  1964 
Hon.  Esther  Peterson, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con 

sumer  Affairs,  Executive  Office  Buildina 

the  White  House,  Washingtori,  DC 

Dear  Esther:    On  March  25  I  wrote  you 

about  my  Interest  In  an  Increased  allowanca 

for  luggage  for  air  travelers. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  one  answer 
from  the  airlines  to  whom  I  had  sent  copies 
of  my  letter  to  you.  This  one  from  Amer- 
ican Airlines  replied  as  follows:  " 

"The  free  baggage  allowance  of  40  pounds 
for  domestic  passengers  and  elth^  44  or  M 
pounds  for  international  passengets  has  been 
in  effect  for  quite  some  time  now." 

Just  because  we  have  always  dqne  it  that 
way  seems  to  be  their  answer.  I  really  think 
that  this  bears  Investigation,  so  I  #lli  pursue 
it  through  the  FAA  and  the  CAb  to  see 
If  we  can  find  out  how  much  they|  make  an- 
nually by  charging  for  excess  baggage. 
Sincerely, 

Madhine  B.  Netjbercer, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Aviation     Agency, 


April  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Najeeb  Halabt, 
Administrator,     Federal 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Last  month  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  at  which 
time  I  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
review  of  the  40-  to  66-pound  bdggage  al- 
lowance for  air  travelers. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  because  of  over- 
weight of  the  plane  to  have  such  a  parsi- 
monious limitation.  A  90-pound  traveler 
gets  the  same  baggage  allowance  as  the  250- 
pound  traveler,  so  we  know  this  Is  not  the 
reason. 

Could  it  be  that  the  airlines  receive  a 
sizable  income  each  month  from  the  charge 
on  excess  baggage?  If  they  were  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  vary  the  baggage  allow- 
ance, this  would  be  healthy  competition 
among  airlines.  j 

Is  it  possible  to  get  the  exact,  or  even 
an  estimate,  of  the  Income  from  eitcess  bag- 
gage charges? 

Sincerely, 

Maurine  B.  NEUBERCtR, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Boa|u>, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  4,  1964. 
Hon.    Maurine  B.  Neubercer,  j 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dear  Senator  Neubercer:  This  Js  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  23.  1964,  regard- 
ing the  current  baggage  allowance  limita- 
tions of  the  airlines. 

The  Board  has  received  Inquiries  ffom  time 
to  time  regarding  the  "free"  baggage  allow- 
ances now  applicable  In  domestic  and  inter- 
national  air    transportation.     In    1959,   the 
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.     „o+<«.tinn  of  "free"  operations.     Northwest  Airlines'  total  reve- 

_^  concluded  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^Thafges      It  nSTes  fo,  the  year  1963  from  the  «trrlage  of 

B°^  allowances  and  «c^  c^    B  ^^           ^^  freight  amounted  to  $26,- 

Sl'^Sre  found  that  87  P««=«j;\°^  ^^  ^  831,087,  or  15  percent  of  our  total  operating 

•*''°,lrllnepassenge«^hade^ther^no^a«^  revenues,   and   almost  three   times  the  net 
less  than  *«  y 


mail,  express  and  freight  amounted  toJ>26,- 
««''t^«'",^°p''na^'^ngere  had  either  no  bag  '     "       - -^-' 

n«stlc  airline  pas«  5  on  that  baslo  i^.^— ... ^^  _,,.. 

S^e  or  less  than  J?  P°"7^-pound  baggage  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  year    With- 
PVas  determined  ^h^t  the  40  poima      BB  « _  ^^^^^  revenues,  our  operation  and  that  of 

"       „op  for  domestic   travel   was  uuu   u  ,_n„..»„  ,^,,^r^  Viovo  Rhown  a  sub- 

"*  ... i,i<.«a      onrt      local 


reasonable.  ^  ^j  trunkline  and  local 
"^^  '^.SlerTo  submit  views  on  the  more 
'*^'!!,  h,7trelSed  question  of  the  possibil- 
"°^f  IncreLmg  the  "free"  baggage  allow- 
"y  °\  nflr  as  it  applies  to  women.  On  the 
»°'='TJhls  survey  the  Board  determined 
^^^^  higher  baggage  allowance  for  women 
tJi»^  \Srnormal  lllowance  would  be  of 
Sbtri    legamy     and     not     economically 

*T'!hi<5  regard  it  should  also  be  noted  that, 

^''.tm   isolated   situations,   modern   alr- 

•^Sare  space  limited  before  they  are  weight 

"  ^»rf^sumlng  the  usual  mixture  of  pas- 
Hn^ted,  assuming  ^^^^  ^.^^^ 

:tf  Stherlpace'  or  weight  limited,  an  In- 
"  in  baeeaee  allowance  for  all  persons 
Slesulf fn'displacement  of  revenue  traf- 
Twibout  producing  any  offsetting  revenues, 
o  cpmientlv  since  the  costs  of  carrying 
^In^.er  baggage  are  Included  in  pricing 
E  pSenge?sfr?lces.  an  Increase  In  the  bag- 
eaee  Sowance  could  Increase  the  carriers' 
Average  costs  per  passenger  and  affect  fare 

%?rthe  foregoing  reasons,  the  Board  has 
not  found  it  appropriate  to  institute  another 
formal  investigation  of  the  subject.  Absent 
such  an  investigation  and  a  finding  that  the 
eSng  practice  Is  unlawful,  the  Board  Is 
not  authorized  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  require  the  carriers  to  change 
their  present  baggage  allowance  limitation. 

Statistics  for  the  12  months  ended  Septem- 
ber 30  1963  indicate  that  the  excess  baggage 
charges  of  the  U.S.  scheduled  carriers 
amounted  to  approximately  1  percent  of 
their  passenger  revenues,  for  a  total  of  some- 
what in  excess  of  $29  million. 

It  Is  boped  that  the  foregoing  information 
will  be  helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Driscoll, 

Executive  Director. 


most  other  ah-lines  covUd  have  shown  a  sub 
stantial  loss. 

Some  of  our  currently  operated  Jet  air- 
craft do  have  more  cubic  feet  of  bin  space 
(for  baggage,  mall,  express,  and  freight)  per 
passenger  space  than  did  the  previous  gen- 
eration of  aircraft.  It  Is  Important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  Boeing  727,  the  next  Jet 
aircraft  being  Introduced  into  service  by  this 
company,  has  in  fact  fewer  cubic  feet  of 
bin  space  per  passenger  seat  than  does  the 
DC-7C,  and  approximately  the  sfime  amount 
as  the  DC-6B  and  the  Lockheed  Electra. 
These  types  of  aircraft,  Including  the  new 
727,  are  the  ones  which  will  provide  service 
Into  the  small-  and  medium-sized  communi- 
ties on  our  routes  and  these  communities 
are  the  ones  which  need  mall,  express,  and 
freight  service,  which  can  be  provided  only 
in  aircraft  which  also  carry  passengers. 

In  Its  decision  in  Docket  No.  7912.  "Free 
Baggage  Allowance  and  Excess  Baggage 
Charges."  dated  February  5,  1959.  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  found: 

"The  survey  conducted  by  the  carriers, 
showing  that  about  87  percent  of  the  pas- 
sengers Included  had  either  no  baggage  or 
less  than  40  pounds  of  baggage.  Indicates 
that  the  40-pound  free  baggage  allowance 
for  purely  domestic  travel  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable; evidence  of  amounts  and  kinds  of 
ladies'  and  men's  clothing  and  other  per- 
sonal effects  which  can  be  carried  within 
the  40-pound  free  baggage  allowance  sup- 
ports the  reasonableness  of  the  40-pound 
free  baggage  allowance  for  purely  domestic 
travel." 

The  amount  of  and  charge  for  transporta- 
tion of  baggage  is  a  p>art  of  the  basic  passen- 
ger fare.  Neither  the  baggage  allowance 
nor  the  charge  for  excess  baggage  can  be 
changed  without  a  serlo\isly  detrimental 
effect  on  the  airlines  and/or  the  communi- 
ties we  serve. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  W.  Nyrop. 


Northwest  Airlines,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neubercer, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dear  Senator  Neubercer:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  copies  of  yoiu-  letters,  dated 
April  23.  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Najeeb 
E.  Halaby,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Driscoll,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Northwest  Airlines'  revenues  from  excess 
baggage  for  the  year  1963  were  $1,146,730, 
less  than  1  percent  of  our  total  operating 
revenues  of  $168,788,040.  Even  if  we  were 
to  assume  that  there  was  no  cost  associated 
with  the  transportation  of  excess  baggage, 
those  excess  baggage  revenues,  after  contrib- 
uting $596,300  to  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments In  the  form  of  income  tax.  added 
only  5  percent  to  Northwest  Airlines'  net 
profits  for  the  year. 

It  l8  true  that  the  baggage  limitations 
Imposed  today  are  not  the  direct  result  of 
gross  weight  limits  In  the  aircraft  used  in 
our  cvirrent  schedules.  The  baggage  limits 
are  necessary  to  leave  sufficient  space  in  the 
bins  and  cargo-carr3rlng  areas  of  the  aircraft 
to  permit  the  carriage  of  revenue-producing 
mall,  express  and  freight  traffic.  If  baggage 
limitations  were  not  imposed,  we  would  be 
imable  to  carry  the  cargo  traffic  which  Is 
essential  to  us.  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  producing  revenue  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  providing  mail,  express 
and  freight  service  to  many  communities 
which  could  not  support  all-cargo  aircraft 


The  WnmE  House, 
Washington,  May  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neubercer, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Neubercer:  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  responded  to  Mrs.  Peterson's 
request  for  information  on  the  current  bag- 
gage allowance  limitations.  Their  answer 
was  primarily  directed  toward  the  argument 
that  any  change  in  the  present  allowance 
would  necessitate  an  increase  In  passenger 
fares. 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  Mrs.  Peterson  In 
New  York  and  she  wanted  you  to  know  that 
upon  her  return  she  plans  to  probe  a  bit 
deeper  to  see  If  we  can  get  some  further 
explanations.  She  will  be  in  contact  with 
you  very  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Ruth  Prokop, 
Special  Assistant  to  Mrs.  Peterson. 


MEDICARE    AND   IMPROVED   BENE- 
FITS UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY- 
STATEMENT    OF    SENATOR    E.    L. 
BARTLETT  OF  ALASKA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Gore's  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Social  Security  Act  had 
my  enthusiastic  support.     I  cpeak  not 
only  of  the  Increase  In  benefits,  but  also 
of  the  plan  of  hospital^  insurance  for 
persons  aged  65  or  over.   *  - 


The  part  of  Senator  Gore's  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  hospital  insur- 
ance for  our  elderly  makes  most  press- 
ing claims  on  our  conscience.    The  facts 
on  the  illness  and  costly  medical  c^e 
of  persons  65  years  or  older  are  agr^d 
upon.    Those  facts  have  been  gathered 
and  assessed  over  many  years  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.    As  the  rates 
of  sickness  and  medical  expenses  for  our 
aged  have  grown,  so  likewise  has  public 
concern  mounted.    The  public  concern 
is  over  these  facts.    Presently  there  are 
some  18  million  persons  who  are  aged 
65  or  more,  for  since  1900.  life  expect- 
ancy has  been  increased  by  more  than 
20  years.    Senior  citizens  number  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  their  num- 
ber increases  by   1,000  every  day.    By 
1980,  they  will  number  almost  25  million. 
Our  older  citizens  are  sick  more  fre- 
quently, and  for  more  prolonged  periods, 
than  the   rest  of   the  population.     Of 
every   100  persons  aged  65  or  over,  80 
suffer  a  chronic  ailment;  28  have  heart 
disease  or  high  blood  pressure;  27  have 
rheumatism  or  arthritis;  17  have  hear- 
ing impairments;  and  10  have  aMcted 
vision. 

Such  serious  illness  is  costly  to  treat; 
and  the  costs  are  rising.    Medical  care 
comes  at  a  higher  price  because  of  in- 
flation between  1945  and  1961,  because 
wages  for  nursing  staffs  are  more  ade- 
quate, because  drugs  and  appliances  are 
more  expensive  to  develop  or  produce, 
and  because  surgery  and  diagnostic  test- 
ing require  more  complex  equipment  and 
more  skilled  personnel.    With  advances 
in  the  medical  arts,  more  persons  can 
be  treated  on  an  outpatient  basis  while 
at  the  same  time  hospitals  are  better 
able  than  ever  before  to  cure  or  relieve 
the  seriously  ill.    As  we  have  seen,  it  is 
the  senior  citizen  who  is  most  often  ser- 
iously ill.    That  is  why  those  aged  65  or 
over  require  three  times  as  many  days 
of  hospital  care  each  year  as  do  persons 
under  age  65.    Furthermore,  a  hospital 
bed  in  1946  cost  an  average  of  $9.39  a 
day;  in  1963,  it  cost  $36  a  day.    Phy- 
sicians, medication,  and  laboratory  costs 
are  in  addition.    Much  time  and  money 
may  be  needed  for  nursing  home  care. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  half  of  the  aged 
have  yearly  medical  bills  of  more  than 
$700 — twice    the    health    expenses    of 
younger  people. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  called  upon  to 
bear  a  great  burden  of  medical  expenses. 
It  Is  a  burden"  difficult  for  many  of  them 
to  bear.  Some  cannot  bear  the  burden 
at  all.  The  average  Income  of  a  couple 
In  this  group  Is  $2,800  a  year.  Almost 
half  of  those  over  65  who  are  living  alone 
have  an  annual  Income  of  not  much  over 
$1,200  a  year,  and  three-fourths  receive 
less  than  $2,200.  Fully  one-half  of  all 
retired  people  have  no  income  other 
than  their  social  security. 

It  is  rare  for  anyone  in  critical  111 
health  to  have  to  go  without  attention 
because  he  cannot  afford  it.  Few  physi- 
cians would  betray  the  Hlppocratlc  oath. 
But  many  elderly  persons  must  forgo 
regular  medical  examinations.  Often- 
times, minimal  care,  not  adequate  care  is 
the  only  assistance  within  their  reach. 
Others  take  no  treatment  for  their  symp- 
toms, fearing  the  costs  of  treatment  and 
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fearing  even  more  the  loss  of  their  finan- 
cial independence.  Many  others  post- 
pone h<  spitallzation  until  it  can  no  long- 
er be  lut  off.  and  when  It  may  be  too 
late.  >Jil  our  senior  citizens  have  little 
taste  f(r  accepting  welfare  medical  aid, 
and  les  i  taste  for  having  to  prove  their 
need  fo  -  help. 

Somi  say  the  problem  can  best  be 
solved  hrough  private  health  insurance. 
But  th  s  answer  overlooks  the  high  cost 
of  ade  iiate  health  insurance  and  the 
low  Incomes  of  our  aged.  The  price  of 
broad  r  ledlcal  coverage  for  an  older  cou- 
ple, if  a  company  Is  able  to  issue  the 
policy,  s  between  $400  and  $550  a  year. 
Such  a  x}licy  would  take  about  one-sixth 
of  the  ;otal  IncMne  of  an  average  aged 
couple.  As  a  result,  half  of  those  aged 
65  or  o'  'er  have  no  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance; tKro-thlrds  of  those  with  incomes 
under  12.200  have  no  such  insurance; 
two-thf-ds  of  those  aged  75  or  over  are 
wlthou  this  protection.  It  has  been  es- 
timate<  that  a  maximum  of  15  percent 
of  the  lealth  costs  of  older  people  is  re- 
Imbvrs  id  by  Insurance. 

Othe's  suggest  that  unions  can  pro- 
vide, IJ  [rough  collective  bargaining,  for 
the  hef  1th  costs  of  later  life.  However, 
the  plaris  negotiated  thus  far  are  short 
of  com  ilete  protection.  But,  most  im- 
portant, most  of  these  plans  have  high 
ellglblli  ;y  requirements.  A  leading  meat- 
packlni  ccmipany,  for  example,  reqxiires 
20  yeai  s  of  continuous  employment  be- 
fore oni !  can  claim  medical  benefits  in  his 
retired  ^ears.  If  a  worker  signs  on  with 
a  new  Irm.  he  almost  always  loses  his 
health  and  pension  rights;  should  a 
worker  ae  displaced  by  technical  or  mar- 
ket cha  nges.  he  would  find  himself  with- 
out me  Ileal  protection,  as  well  as  with- 
out earnings.  And  we  must  remember 
that  alnost  three-fourths  of  our  labor 
force  o '  about  79  million  do  not  belong 
to  a  un  on. 

Othe  s  say  that  the  children  should 
be  Willi  Qg  to  pay  the  bills  of  their  aged 
parentf.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
chlldre:  i  will  make  sacrifices  to  aid  their 
parents .  But  aged  parents  often  elect  to 
suffer  serious  illness,  rather  than  see 
their  cl  illdren  and  grandchildren  under- 
go fina  ncial  hardship.  Hospital  insur- 
ance uiider  social  security  would  relieve 
large  r  umbers  of  families  of  the  need 
to  choo  >e  between  the  well-being  of  their 
parents  and  the  best  Interests  of  their 
children  i. 

Others  may  say  that  public  assistance 

th*^  aged  to  bear  the  expenses 

Illness.    Though   the  Kerr- 
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States  are  best  able  to  match  Federal 
funds  with  money  of  their  own.  In  May 
1964.  74  percent  of  Kerr-Mills  assistance 
went  to  five  States  with  35  percent  of 
the  aged  population.  Whether  an  older 
person  can  qualify  for  help  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  that  help  are  not  being  dictated 
by  need. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  wel- 
fare medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  I 
spoke  on  this  difficulty  to  the  Senate 
last  July  29.    At  that  time  I  noted: 

The  ooets  of  operating  Kerr-MlUs  are  very 
high.  It  takes  man-hours  and  paperwork  to 
check  "means"  tests  and  financial  dociunents 
and  the  rest  of  the  redtape.  In  Tennessee 
last  yeax  the  administrative  costs  of  Kerr- 
Mllls  were  59  percent,  while  In  four  States 
they  exceeded  25  percent  of  benefits.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  administrative  cost  of 
medicare  under  social  security,  estimated  not 
to  exceed  3  percent  of  total  benefits. 

The  "means"  test  is  itself  a  reason 
why  I  believe  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  will 
not,  alone,  assure  adequate  medical  care 
throughout  the  country  for  oiir  senior 
citizens.  It  is  painful  for  most  to  accept 
outright  relief,  painful  to  recognize  that 
one  has  lost  his  financial  independence 
in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone. 
The  actual  means  test  is  a  grim  business. 
The  retired  person,  as  I  remarked  last 
July  29— 

mvist  prove  that  he  does  not  have  adequate 
funds,  that  he  does  not  have  a  nest  egg,  that 
he  does  not  have  relatives  who  receive  a 
regular  paycheck. 

In  short,  the  Kerr-Mills  program  is 
necessary,  but  is  not  sufficient.  It  can 
be  improved.  But  it  should  be  the  sec- 
ond line  of  defense.  It  is  an  unhappy 
thing  when  our  older  citizens  are  assured 
of  health  care  only  if  they  first  accept 
poverty  and  then  accept  charity.  We 
need  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  but  we 
need  more  a  plan  which  helps  to  prevent 
indigency,  rather  than  to  operate  only 
after  indigency  is  created. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  with  his 
unusual  eloquence,  assessed  the  health 
problem  of  the  aged  and  endorsed  an  en- 
lightened solution  to  that  problem  : 

It  Is  a  tragic  Irony  that  medical  science 
has  kept  millions  of  retired  men  and  women 
alive  to  face  Illness  they  cannot  afford — that 
the  very  drugs  and  methods  which  have 
done  so  much  to  prolong  their  lives  and  ease 
their  pain  are  too  expensive  for  the  majority 
of  older  citizens.  Many  can  face  one  siege  of 
serious  illness,  with  the  help  of  savings  and 
families.  But  a  second  wipes  them  out — 
and  the  average  person  can  expect  two  or 
three  hospital  bouts  after  age  65.  Needless 
suffering  In  silence,  financial  catastrophe, 
public  or  private  charity — these  are  not  ac- 
ceptable alternatives  In  the  richest  country 
on  earth.  Social  security  health  insurance 
must  be  enacted  this  year. 

This  plan  provides  that  contributions 
during  the  working  years,  matched  by 
employer's  contributions,  will  enable  peo- 
ple to  prepay  and  build  earned  rights  to 
safeguard  them  in  their  old  age. 

Under  the  Gore  amendment,  all  costs 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  would  be 
provided  for  up  to  180  days,  with  the 
patient  paying  the  first  2  V2  days  of  aver- 
age costs,  or  about  $90.  Individuals 
could  elect  all  such  costs  for  up  to  90 
days,  paying  $10  a  day  for  the  first  9 
days,  and,  at  the  least,  $20.    One  could 
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select  coverage  which  would  bear  All  h^ 
pltal  costs  for  up  to  45  days  A  biSi 
could  then  transfer  to  a  nurainih?^ 
affiliated  with  a  hdspital.  foruS  S?2 
days  of  prepaid  care.  These  beSiS 
could  be  claimed  over  a  180-day  dp^ 
but  90  days  without  claims  would  hav-T* 
pass  within  6  months  before  new  6«irt»S 
would  be  available.  A  patient^wSS 
further  be  entitled  to  240  visitsa^eMS 
his  home  by  physical  and  other  th*^ 
aplsts,  ^" 

Only  a  physician  could  authortee  hm. 
pltal,  nursing  home,  and  home  cp^e  in 
sured  under  the  social  security  systm 
As  it  should  be,  the  Government  woiS 
not  interfere  in  Jiny  way  with  iiediiS 
treatment.  One's :,  personal  physiclM 
would  remain  one's  personal  choice 

I  was 'happy  to  vote  for  the  second 
Gore  amendment,  providing  a  gtoerouj 
increase  of  $7  in  social  security  pay. 
ments  for  all  persons  now  and  In  the 
future  on  the  benefit  rolls.  Thoae  pres- 
ently  receiving  social  security  would  have 
maximum  primary  and  family  lenefltg 
almost  exactly  like  the  rates  under  HJl. 
1 1865.  Under  this  second  Gore  proposal 
primary  and  family  benefits  would  begin 
at  $47  and  $70.50,  resp)ectively,  whereaj 
the  figures  in  the  House  measure  are  (42 
and  $63  monthly.  Furthermore,  HJl. 
1 1865,  as  it  passed  the  House  would  allow 
up  to  $5,400  in  earnings  to  be  taXed  and 
credited  toward  benefits.  The  Gore 
amendment  permits  a  maximum  of  $5,600 
to  be  counted  toward  social  security 
rights.  Higher  benefits  and  a  higher 
earnings  base  are  necessary  because  of 
the  rise  in  living  costs  in  the  inflation 
years  before  1961. 

Financing  of  the  medical-care  plan 
and  improved  social  security  benefits  will 
be  with  worker  and  employer  contribu- 
tions by  1971  at  5.2  percent. 

This  hospital  Insurance  is  .  nearly 
identical  to  the  "medicare"  plan  skillfully 
drafted  and  defended  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  the  term 
"medicare"  has  been  as  misleading  to 
some  as  it  has  been  convenient  to  others. 
Like  old  age  and  survivor's  insurance, 
medicare  is  a  minimum  proteqtion,  a 
supplement  to  a  person's  own  iniurance 
and  savings  for  his  retirement  years. 
Physician,  surgery,  and  drug  fee*  would 
not  be  prepaid,  under  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. Private  insurance  and  savings 
would  still  be  required,  in  order  to  meet 
these  expenses.  But  the  heavy  burden 
of  hospital  care  would  be  Insured 
against.  Like  every  form  of  social  secu- 
rity, the  risks  and  costs  of  a  bai|ic  need 
will  have  been  shared.  Hence,  We  shall 
have  more  income  with  which  to  provide 
other  insurance  on  drug,  surgiad,  and 
physician  costs.  Others  may  choose  to 
insure  for  a  longer  hospital  stay  than 
that  paid  under  medicare. 

I  am  confident  that  medicare,  like 
standard  social  security,  will  strengthen, 
not  weaken,  the  place  of  private  Insur- 
ance. Medicare  will  help  educate  the 
public  to  the  advantages  of  health  insur- 
ance, not  alone  for  later  life,  but  also  In 
the  working  years.  With  the  minimum 
protection  of  medicare,  Amerlcaffis  will 
be  freer  to  purchase  more  private  health 
Insiirance. 
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The  establishment  of  medicare  will  re- 
,.  .the  States  of  about  40  percent  of 
?SrSesent  expenditures  for  the  medi- 
Sfcare  0?  older  citizens.  The  States 
^1  te  able  to  devote  this  money  to  Im- 
Jjjv^    their    Kerr-Mills    and    other 

'iSSoriaT  Arnold  Toynbee  concluded 
STs^iety's  quality  and  durability 
S^  l^st  be  measured  "by  the  respect 
fnd  Sre  given  its  elderly  citizens."  The 
Zm  and  durability  of  American  so- 
S  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
Sge  of  medicare  and  improved  bene- 
STmider  social  security.  I  earnestly 
hope  the  House  will  join  the  Senate  in 
Soving  this  step.  It  is  not  enough  for 
l%Zt  nation  merely  to  have  added  new 
yMirs  to  life.  We  must  also  add  new  life 
to  those  years. 

MEASURES  OF  KENNEDY  AND  JOHN- 
SON ADMINISTRATIONS  HAVE  RE- 
SULTED IN  UNPRECEDENTED 
PROSPERITY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
business  is  booming  in  Texas.  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  health  of  Tex- 
as business  is  at  an  alltime  high.  This 
bill  of  good  health  bears  powerful  testi- 
mony to  the  wise  economic  measures  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions—the tax  cut,  the  ARA,  and  acceler- 
ated public  works,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Coming  into  office  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession inherited  from  the  previous  Re- 
publican administration,  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  and  the 
Democratic  Party  have  guided  the  econ- 
omy through  44  consecutive  months  of 
expansion.  This  is  an  unprecedented  pe- 
riod of  peacetime  prosperity.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  demonstrating  that  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  Goverrunent,  working 
together,  can  control  the  uncertainties 
of  the  business  cycle  to  a  degree  never 
before  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  Au- 
gust 30  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:' 

Texans  Are  Spending,  Sats  Survey 
(By  Stewart  Davis) 

Austin. — Texans  are  spending  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  on  an  average. 

Personal  Income  Is  up  In  the  State,  the 
Income  tax  cut  has  put  more  consvimer  dol- 
lars In  circulation,  and  Texans  are  bu3ring 
more  clothes,  new  cats,  and  ftimlture. 

The  bureau  of  business  research  at  the 
University  of  Texas  reports  sales  In  Texas 
continued  at  a  high  level  during  July,  ris- 
ing slightly  over  June  sales.  July  la  a  month 
In  which  sales  normally  slack  off. 

Robert  H.  Drenner,  University  of  Texas 
business  research  associate,  said  Texas  is 
ahead  of  the  national  average  in  sales  for 
the  month. 

TJP   8   PERCENT 

Writing  In  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Texas 
Business  Review,  Drenner  said  Texas  retaU 
Bales  gained  8  percent  over  July  1963,  com- 
pared with  a  6-F^rcent  gain  nationally. 

Texas  Buildino  Peaks  fob  Year 
Austin. — The  index  of  Texas  construction 
hit  a  35-month  peak  in  July,  highest  this 
year  and  second  highest  In  18  yean. 


Robert  M.  Iiockwood,  research  associate 
with  the  bureau  of  business  research  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  credited  a  remarkably 
heavy  amount  of  commercial  building  per- 
mits in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  continued  growth  of  apartment  and  onc- 
famlly  home  permits  with  the  rising  Index. 
The  seasonally  adjusted  Index  of  total  con- 
struction m  July  reached  151.8  percent  of  the 
1957-59  average,  Lockwood  reported  in  an 
article  for  the  upcoming  issue  of  Texas  Busi- 
ness Review. 

The  residential  construction  Index  reached 
128.6,  the  highest  figure  since  last  October. 
The  July  Index  of  commercial  construc- 
tion permits  rose  to  198.6,  a  70-percent  in- 
crease over  the  June  level  and  the  highest 
level  recorded  since  a  record  index  of  211.1 
was  set  In  July  1960. 

The  estimated  value  of  construcyon  per- 
mits for  new  buildings  in  July  was  $140.6 
minion,  a  21-percent  Increase  over  the  $116.2 
million  in  building  permits  Issued  durmg 
June. 

The  estimated  value  of  residential  con- 
struction permits  declined  1  percent  (less 
than  a  million  dollars).  Permits  for  multi- 
family  housing  starts  advanced  $2  million 
in  value,  but  the  value  of  permits  for  single- 
family  dwellings  dropped  off  $2.6  million. 

Commercial  construction  permits  Increased 
In  value  by  an  estimated  56  percent  over 
June,  a  gain  of  around  $25.2  million.  Lock- 
wood  reported. 

The  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  cate- 
gory of  building  permits — ^whlch  has  been 
running  at  almost  11  percent  of  total  esti- 
mated values  authorized — dropped  7  percent 
in  July.  This  category  had  an  estimated 
July  value  of  $15.3  million. 

If  the  value  of  permits  for  additions,  altera- 
tions and  repairs  Is  added  to  the  new  con- 
struction total  for  July,  the  total  esti- 
mated value  of  all  authorized  construction 
In  July  reaches  $155.9  million,  a  gain  of  $23.2 
million  over  the  June  figure. 


AMARILLO  GLOBE-TIMES  "POLK 
STREET  PROFESSOR"  CALLS  FOR 
ALIBATES  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
the  Amarillo  Globe-Times,  in  an  article 
published  on  August  19,  1964,  described 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  All- 
bates  flint  quarries,  near  Amarillo,  as  a 
national  monument. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1348.  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  the  Alibates 
Flint  Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle 
Pueblo  Culture  National  Monument,  be- 
cause I  have  long  been  aware  that  this 
site,  used  by  Indian  traders  12,000  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  valued  archeologlcal 
sites  in  North  America. 

Without  congressional  action,  this 
treasured  find,  where  multicolored  flints 
were  used  by  early  Americans  as  weapons 
against  mammoths,  7,000  years  before 
the  building  of  the  Egyptian  P3n-amids. 
will  be  chipped  away  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  nature  and  by  passersby. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle by  Louise  Evans,  of  Amarillo,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Polk  Street  Professor 

(By  Louise  Evans) 

The  antiquity  of  all  antiquities  lies   in 

Potter  County.    On  Bivlns  land  only  a  few 

mUes  from  Amarillo.     It's  the  Alibates  flint 

quarries.   Quarries  from  which  primeval  man 


dug  filnt  to  fashion  his  arrowheads,  his  spear 
points,  knives  of  flint,  and  his  Instruments 
of  kitchen  and  war  and  the  kill. 

The  flnest,  most  prized  of  all  the  flints  of 
the  world,  the  toughest  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful. Carried  as  treasures  from  the  Alibates 
near  us  to  the  Mlnnesotas  and  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific,  long,  long  before  those  places 
were  named. 

Flints  the  color  of  rich  creams  and  whites 
and  the  reds  found  in  the  sunsets,  colors 
of  old  slate,  variegated  blues,  carried  on  foot 
as  articles  of  great  value  for  hundreds  of 
miles  for  use  by  the  men  of  long  ago. 

Flints  that  were  used  to  slay  the  mam- 
moth, 7,000  years  before  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  built.  Flints  traded  and  bartered 
and  envied  9,000  years  before'  the  faU  of 
Greece  and  before  the  Roman  Empire  was 
dreamed  of.  And  within  a  few  miles  of  us 
still  He  the  quarries  from  whence  the  flints 
came,  qxiarrles  a  mile  in  length  and  over  400 
feet  wide.  Vajylng.ln  depth,  virtually  un- 
tapped by  the  ancients  even  though  the  fame 
of  these  wonderful  flints  was  known  from 
primeval  kitchens  of  the  Montanas  to  the 
warrloy  tribes  of  the  Plains,  a  period  stretch- 
ing over  12,000  years. 

Prom  these  quarries  came  the  flrst  In- 
dustry, the  first  trade  known  to  mankind,  as 
he  came  to  thie  Alibates  to  secure  the  mate- 
rials from  which  he  made  some  of  his  life's 
necessities — 85  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
the  ancient  Tutankamen.  Hairy  men  came 
from  far,  far  away  to  trade  pottery  and  tur- 
quoise and  basketry  and  obsidian  for  the 
flints  of  the  Alibates.  Flints  to  make  the 
tools  for  his  kitchen,  the  knives  to  skin  his 
game,  and  the  p>olnts  to  slay  his  enemies. 

The  Alibates  quarries  deserve  preservation 
for  the  student,  the  tourist,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  land.  Henry  Hertner  recently  has 
traveled  near  3.000  miles  in  the  study  of  na- 
tional monuments.  10  monuments  in  all. 
And  of  them  all.  the  Alibates  stands  flrst  in 
Importance,  interest,  and  possibilities  for  the 
advancement  of  archeologlcal  knowledge. 

The  quarries  must  be  made  a  national 
monument.     Soon,  before  it's  too  late. 


A  ROSH  HASHANA  MESSAGE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  Rosh  Ha- 
shana  message  delivered  by  the  Rabbi 
David  L.  Genuth  of  Temple  Beth  El, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed wtih  the  thoughts  of  Rabbi 
Genuth,  especially  in  reference  to  social 
justice  and  civil  rights.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  ROSB  Hashana  Messace 
We  worshipers  of  Beth  El  together  with 
all  oxir  feUow  Jews  are  members  of  the  re- 
ligion which  flrst  dreamed  of  social  justice, 
whose  prophets  preached  the  sanctity  and 
dignity  of  human  life,  whose  God  decreed 
a  single  law  for  all  His  children.  As  ovir 
Torah  states,  "One  law  shall  be  to  him  that 
is  home  born,  and  unto  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you,"  and  whose  sacred 
writings  professed  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

We  therefore  applaud  every  effort  of  our 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  our  Gov- 
ernment to  ihsure  the  God  given  basic  rights 
to  all  our  fellow  Americans.  The  civil  rights 
laws  and  the  antipoverty  bill  will  occupy  a 
prominent  fi$^  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  ar^nd  we  will  always  be  our 
brother's  keeper. 
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hive  had  a  share  In  the  making  of  this 

the  Jew  has  been  at  work  for  three 

for  his  America.     In  every  field  of 

endeavor  there   in  an  American  of 

faith  who  excels  In  his  field. 

future  will  place  new  solemn  obllga- 
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rights   In   order   that   Justice   and 

sl^all  triumph  and  America  remains  the 
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^rnSKIE.    Mr.  President,  not  so 
0,  dRunty  government  was  consid- 
weakest  link  in  our  Federal 
In  many  New  England  States,  for 
county  government  was  either 
or  was  severely  limited  as  to 
But  recent  developments  at 
indicate  that  county  govern - 
not  as  outmoded  as  many  author- 
led  us  to  believe. 

coimty   expenditures   and 
4mplo3rment  levels  indicate  the  as- 
of  new  and  important  func- 
our  counties.     Maine  counties 
exception.     Recognition  of  this 
can  be  found  in  an  article 
in  the  September  1964  issue  of 
OfiBcer,  the  official  publica- 
;he  National  Association  of  Coun- 
story  of  Cumberland  County. 
of  this  article,  reveals  the 
reliance  placed  on  county  gov- 
in  our  Federal  system.    Maine, 
stands  in  contrast  to  other  New 
States  in  this  respect, 
unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


on  ered 
as  folic  ws : 

Mainz  Icottntt    Ottebs    Contrast   to    Pbo- 
cxDUBE   IN  New   England 

Flylnfc  In  face  of  normal  New  England  tra- 
dition, '  JximlJerland  County  (Maine)  not  only 
perfonr  s  a  wide  variety  of  functions  at  the 
county  level,  but  has  gone  to  considerable 
lengths  to  educate  Its  citizenry  and  Its 
school-i  .ge  youth  and  this  fact. 

Ctimljerland,  1  of  16  counties  in  the  State 
for  more  than  200  years,  when 
dreated  on  July  19,  1760.  under  an  act 
Qeneral  Court  of  the  Province  of  Mas- 
Bay.     It  was  then  in  actuality  a 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  Colonies  had 
their  independence, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  chalr- 
A4thur  H.  Charles,  Cimiberland  collects 
million  dollars  in  taxes  and  performs 
classes  of  services. 


DUTIES   LISTED 

some  of  the  specific  duties  of  the 
county  commissioners : 

on  of  the  budget  every  2  years. 
Conv4y  real  estate,  layout,  alter  or  discon- 
tinue ways. 

Care  ind  management  of  county  property, 
and  Ju  isdiction  over  the  maintenance  of 
coiinty  Qulldings. 


Examination  and  administration  of  the 
Jail,  and  to  provide  employment  tor  all  able- 
bodied  prisoners. 

Promotion  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
county. 

Purchase  general  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  prepare  requests  for  purchase  through 
bid. 

Civil  defense.        y 

Appear  before  State  legislatures  In  present- 
ing the  county  budget,  and  In  regards  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  county  administrative  pol- 
icies. 

Participation  on  a  one-third,  two-third 
basis  in  Joint  State-local  bridge  projects. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  "constitutional 
functions." 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    AND    JUDICIAL 

Public  service  In  Cumberland  County  goes 
far  beyond  this,  however.  There  is.  for  exam- 
ple, a  county  attorney's  office  which  performs 
a  multiplicity  of  legal  functions.  It  Is  to  this 
office  that  the  county  medical  examiner  must 
report,  and  from  which  It  must  obtain  per- 
mission for  autopsies. 

The  Cumberland  County  Judicial  system 
administers  all  levels  of  Justice  and  appeal 
from  the  trial  court  upward.  It  maintains 
three  trial  courts,  operates  the  so-called 
Portland  Municipal  Court  which  is  actually  a 
function  of  the  county;  the  probate  court, 
the  superior  court,  and  has  the  legal  respon- 
sibility and  expense  for  maintaining  in  its 
own  courthouse  building  the  only  State  su- 
preme court  room  In  Maine. 

The  office  of  the  clerk  of  court  has  charge 
of  all  administrative  and  legal  procedures  in- 
cident to  the  disposition  of  ca.ses  before  the 
superior  court,  and  last  year  handled  432 
criminal  cases,  1,774  clvU  cases,  and  810 
divorces. 

NEW     SERVICES     ADDED 

In  Cumberland  County,  the  first  probate 
court  service  In  Maine  was  established  in 
1905,  and  In  1957  added  adult  services.  All 
probation  service  is  the  social  arm  of  the 
court  and  deals  with  Individuals  prior  to 
their  commitment  to  correctional  Institutes. 
Often  this  involves  close  cooperation  with 
other  social  agencies  of  the  county.  Last  year 
it  handled  415  cases  involvlns;  Juveniles. 

Parole,  probation,  mental  health,  and  cor- 
rectional practices  are  the  daily  casework  of 
these  courts  and  the  State  department  of 
mental  health  and  corrections. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND    CIVIL    DEFENSE 

Cumberland  provides  both  a  countywlde 
law-enforcement  agency  as  well  as  a  county- 
wide  civil  defense  and  public  safety  depart- 
ment. 

Law  enforcement  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  sheriff's  office.  Divided  into  three  di- 
visions, this  department  has  its  law  enforce- 
ment, civil  department,  and  operates  the  Jail. 

The  mission  of  the  civil  defense  organi- 
zation is  twofold,  as  stated  In  the  county's 
own  booklet: 

"First,  to  take  necessary  action  to  reduce 
human  suffering  and  safeguard  property  In 
the  event  of  atomic  attack.  Secondly,  to 
utilize  the  same  forces  available  In  the  event 
of  natural  disasters  such  as  floods,  fire,  hur- 
ricanes, etc. 

"Civil  defense  Is  mainly  a  coordinating 
agency,"  the  report  goes  on  to  state,  "and  in 
no  way  attempts  to  run  the  police  depart- 
ments, fire  departments,  etc." 

The  county  supervises  the  civil  defense 
programs  of  Its  26  towns,  and  conducts  an 
active  training  program  In  the  U.S. 
Civil  Defense  School  in  Brooklyn,  as  well  as 
local  courses  in  fallout  shelter  management, 
radiological  defense,  rescue,  and  weekly 
communications  exercises. 

EMEBGINCT    GOVERNMENT,    REGIONAL    PLANNING 

As  part  of  the  entire  program.  It  also  has 
an  emergency  plan  of  government,  designed 
to  insure  survival  and  continuity. 
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Cvmiberland  participates  in  and  world- 
office  space  for  the  Greater  Portland  ^Somi 
Planning  Commission;  it  cooperates  WlUio, 
bar  association  to  provide  legal  aid  for  in 
dlgent  defenders,  provides  humane  iervltti 
for  animals,  and  is  a  participant  wjthail 
Cumberland  County  Soil  Conservation  1^ 
trlct  in  many  programs. 

The  most  populous  county  In  thft  sttu 
(approaching  200,000),  with  a  land  bre»  qJ 
563,840  acres,  the  county  has  devetoped  » 
comprehensive,  detailed  *  land-resource  and 
land-use  map.  , 

INFORMS     THE    PUBLIC  \ 

Equal  in  importance  to  what  the  counh 
does  is  its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  awar^ 
ness  of  its  services  and  to  bring  the  Conceot 
of  counties  before  the  public  consclouaneii. 


In  the  foreward  of  the  booklet  of 


county 


functions.  Chairman  Charles  conmiented: 

"The  general  purpose  of  this  Informal  pro]- 
ect  is  to  better  Inform  our  citizens,  especlalij 
students,  of  the  functions  of  county  govern- 
ment. Our  school  textbooks  do  not  go  f^ 
enough  in  departmental  detail  for  a  betta 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  various  offl- 
cers.  There  is  room  for  improventent  In 
county  governmennt,  but  constructive 
change  can  best  be  made  through  partici- 
pation and  knowledge  of  the  subject." 


OUTDOOR  STAMP  VENDING 
MACHINES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
interested  in  a  pilot  project  which  the 
U.S.  Post  OfiBce  has  undeitaken.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  will  enable  the  Post  OfQce  to 
offer  an  additional  and  much-needed 
service  to  the  American  people. 

I  understand  that  at  present  a  number 
of  outdoor,  all-weather,  patron-operated, 
stamp  vending  machines  are  located  out- 
side the  US.  post  office  at  the  Net?  York 
World's  Pair.  Anyone  can  walk  up 
to  one  of  these  outdoor  postage-stamp 
machines,  put  a  nickel  in,  and  re- 
ceive a  5 -cent  stamp  in  retura  The 
advantages  of  such  a  machine  are  obvi- 
ous and,  I  believe,  very  important.  The 
stamps  are  available  24  hours  a  dfty;  and 
they  can  be  bought  at  face  value,  with- 
out extra  charge. 

I  understand  that  the  Post  OfBce  may 
be  considering  placing  such  outdoor 
stamp  machines  adjacent  to  Outdoor 
mail-drop  boxes  throughout  the  country. 
This  would  mean  that  citizens  could  buy 
stamps  day  or  night,  and  would  not  have 
to  rush  to  the  post  office  before  it  closes 
or  go  to  a  drug  store  or  hotel  and  pay 
extra  to  buy  stamps  from  indoor  stamp 
vending  machines,  which  charge  any- 
where from  a  25-  to  a  33  Vs-percefnt  pre- 
mium on  stamps. 

In  view  of  the  rising  costs  -of  the 
U.S.  postal  department  operation  and 
the  recent  cutback  in  services,  the 
concept  of  the  outdoor  postage  ma- 
chine seems  to  be  one  of  the  logicW  solu- 
tions. Since  the  same  postman  who 
picks  up  the  mail  at  outdoor  drop  boxes 
can  in  a  matter  of  10  seconds  install » 
new  cartridge  of  stamps  in  the  machine 
and  remove  the  coins  in  the  locked  box, 
additional  staff  will  not  be  required.  By 
the  same  token,  this  change  might  help 
cut  down  on  present  staff  problems  in 
local  post  offices,  where  people  have  to 
stand  in  line,  waiting  to  buy  stanips. 

Representative  Libonati  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  advocating  increased  6utdoor 
use  of  the  stamp  vending  machines  with- 
out extra  charge. 
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T  believe  this  new  all-weather  outdoor  proposed  in  the  initial  order  of  March  19, 

JniP  machine  may  be  a  device  which  ^^^  ^^^^^  proposed  by  the  Board  eiimi- 

hiTbeen   needed   by    this    country    for  ^^^^^    completely    Alaskan    service    by    Pan 

anv  years.    I  hope  the  Post  Office  ue-  American  world  Airways,  makes  Northwest 

Tn-mpnt  will  move  to  help  provide  this  orient  Airlines  State  service  only  that  offered 

parunc          ^^  ^^^  overdue  service,  or  as  a  part  of  the  carrier's  Orient  run,  and 

^?S    vprv  least  will  give  it  a  thorough  r.omnels  the  consolidation  of  Pacific  North- 

trial.  _^___^__^^__ 

THE  INDISPENSABILITY  OF  EXIST- 
mo  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  TO 
JlJVSKA:  IT  MUST  NOT  BE 
CURTAILED 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
rivil  Aeronautics  Board  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  an  issue  of  crucial  importance 

Alaska  in  its  97  years,  has  had  to  face 
many  grave  problems.  None  is  movpie- 
sponsible  for  the  long  retardation  of 
Alaska  or  more  closely  related  to  its  hope 
of  progress  ir\  the  future  than  is  trans- 

^Alaska's  experiences  with  the  Federal 
Goverrunent's  attitude  in  this  field  have 
not  been  happy  ones.  Alaska  has  long 
been  and,  despite  statehood,  either  con- 
tinues to  be  the  victim  of  discrimination 
by  what,  in  Alaska's  territorial  days, 
were  known  as  "stateside"  interests 
backed  by  Federal  authority,  or  it  has 
•faced  a  policy  of  uninterest  or  non- 
understanding  by  the  Federal  agencies 
involved. 

Pertinent  is  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  It  appears  never  to  have  under- 
stood the  unique  conditions  which  exist 
in  Alaska.  It  has  never  appeared  to  un- 
derstand that  historical  and  geographic 
factors  in  that  vast  northernmost  and 
westenunost  area  of  the  United  States 
make  the  aviation  policies  which  may  be 
suitable  in  the  older  48  States  inappro- 
priate and  inapplicable  to  Alaska.  wi 

The  policies  which  the  CAB  proposes  Wfa 

■1  ^w 
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would  further  isolate  Alaska  and  would 
strangle  its  economy. 

I  have  summarized  the  case  against 
these  policies  in  a  statement  which  I 
am  sending  to  the  Board,  for  insertion  in 
the  Record,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Alaska  Service  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  two  editorials 
bearing  on  this  subject,  from  the  Juneau 
Alaska  Empire  and  the  Ketchikan  News, 
both  hailing  the  pioneer  in  Alaska  avia- 
tion, Pan  American  World  Airways, 
whose  superlative  unsubsidized  Alaska 
service  the  CAB  wishes,  despite  the  con- 
trary recommendations  of  its  examiner, 
to  abolish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
WRriTEN    Statement    by     Senator    Ernest 
Gruening    of    Alaska,    on    the    PAcmc 
Northwest — Alaska  Service  Case — Docket 
No.  13463.  ET  AL.,  September  9,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  for  more  than  2  years  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Order  No.  E-13120 
(Docket  No.  13463)  proposing  a  drastic  revi- 
sion in  airline  service  between  the  lower  48 
States  and   the   State   of  Alaska  has  been 
under  study.     An  Initial  decision  has  been 
filed  by  Examiner  WUllam  J.  Madden  and 
this  week  the  Board  Is  exercising  its  right  of 
discretionary  review  of  that  May  25,   1964, 
decision  which  was  not  as  severe  as  had  been 


compels  the  consolidation  of  Pacific  North- 
west Airlines  and  Alaska  Airlines. 

Examiner  Madden  proposes  to  continue 
the  present  service  of  Northwest  Orient  Air- 
lines, continue  existing  Pan  American  Air- 
lines service  into  and  within  the  State,  dis- 
continue out-of-state  service  by  Alaska  Mr- 
lines  and  have  that  carrier  provide  intra- 
Alaskan  service  only,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Pacific  Northern  Airlines  discontinue  that 
carrier's  Juneau  stop  made  when  entering 
the  State.  Examiner  Madden's  proposal  is 
infinitely   superior  to  the   Board's. 

However,  any  curtailment  of  air  service 
Into  Alaska  or  inside  Alaska  will  have  only 
an  adverse  effect.  It  is  distressing  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  seems  not  to  realize 
the  uniqueness  of  Alaska's  air  highways  so 
unlike  those  of  the  lower  48  States.  It  is 
puzzling  that  in  its  March  19,  1962,  order 
the  Board  literally  sought  in  essence  to 
reduce  air  service  to  an  area  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  contiguous  48  States  to  one  car- 
rier. We  should  ever  discourage  monopolies 
Just  as  we  should  ever  encourage  competi- 
tion. 

The  facts  are  irrefutable.  Alaskans  are 
the  most  airminded  of  Americans.  They  fly 
from  30  to  40  times  more  than  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  fly  because  more  often  than 
not  they  can't  drive  or  take  a  train  or  bus. 

Four  carriers  are  now  serving  in  the 
Alaska-States  Service  for  passenger,  airmail, 
and  airfreight,  an  area  as  wide  and  as  deep 
as  the  48  States — 2,700  miles  from  east  to 
west,  1,400  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
spanning  four  time  zones.  Alone  among 
American  States,  Alaska  extends  into  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  into  the  Arctic. 

The  four  States-Alaska  carriers  now  oper- 
ating   are    Pan    American    World    Airways, 
Northwest-Orient  Airlines,  Pacific  Northern 
Airlines,  and  Alaska  Airlines.    They  compete 
ith  each  other  to  some  extent,  although 
...eir   routes   by   no   means   duplicate.     Be- 
,ween  them,  they  supply  virtually  the  only 


be- 


transportatlon   for   people   and   airmail 
tween  the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska. 

For  reasons  rooted  in  the  history  of  Alaska 
as  a  territorial  stepchild  in  the  national 
family,  other  forms  of  transportation  between 
"the  lower  48"  and  Alaska  are  negligible  or 
nonexistent.  Air  transportation  is  Alaska's 
lifeline  today,  attained  only  recently  after 
great  effort  and  enterprise. 

Were  the  revisions  proposed  Initially  by 
the  Board  carried  out  the  air'  picture  in 
Alaska  would  be  unrecognizable.  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  would  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely from  its  Alaska  Service;  Northwest- 
Orient  Airlines  would  serve  the  State  only  as 
part  of  its  Orient  run;  Pacific  Northern  and 
Alaska  Airlines  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
solidate. 

The  theory  is  advanced  that  through  such 
steps  great  monetary  savings  would  be  made 
as  more  than  $4  million  in  subsidies  to  Pa- 
cific Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines  would 
cease.  But  that  argument  doesn't  apply  to 
Pan  American  and  Northwest  and  the  order 
would  hurt  both  airlines  needlessly.  Argu- 
ments which  might  be  relevant  in  the  lower 
48  States  are  inapplicable  in  the  49th  State. 

The  history  of  transportation  in  America 
makes  three  salient  facts  crystal  clear. 

First,  transportation  developed  the  United 
States,  made  its  States  truly  united,  made 
out  of  them  the  great  Nation  that  we  have 
become. 

Second,  all  American  transportation  has 
been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  railroads  by  large  land  grants; 
shipping  by  subsidies  and  privileges  of  vari- 
ous kinds;   automotive  traffic  by  billions  of 


Federal  dollars  spent  in  highway  construc- 
tion; aviation  by  subsidies,  where  needed. 

Third,  Alaska  has  been  largely  excluded 
from  all  these  benefits  except  In  the  last  cate- 
gory which  C^  policy  now  aims  to  eliminate. 
Among  Alaska's  basic  problems  none  1b 
more  crucial  than  transportation.  Geog- 
raphy and  history  are  at  its  roots. 

The  49th   State   is  Uncle   Sam's  farthest 
north    and    west.    It   is    the   only    part   of 
America    which    extends    into    the    Eastern 
Hemisphere.    Few  realize,  unless  they  look  at 
a  globe,  that  its  westernmost  limit  is  on  the 
same  meridian  of  east  longitude  as  Aukland, 
New  Zealand.    It  is  the  only  State  of  the 
Union  that  extends  deep  into  the  Arctic.    It 
lies  within  naked  eye  view  of  Soviet  Siberia. 
Alaska  was  the  last  Inhabited  portion  of  this 
planet  to  be  discovered  by  Western  man,  and 
until  the  invention  of  the  airplane,  less  than 
60  years  ago,  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  cormnercial  air  service  in  the  last 
brief  20  years,  perhaps  as  remote  and  little 
known  an  area  as  any  in  the  Western  World. 
Alaska's  history  first  as  a  district  and  then 
as  a  territory  under  the  American  fiag  is  one 
of    repeated    discrimination    and   persistent 
neglect  by  a  distant  Federal  Government  and 
Congress.    An     unprecedentedly    restrictive 
Organic  Act  more  restrictive  than  that  of  any 
other  territory,  was  followed  by  discrimina- 
tory legislation  and  repeated  exclusion,  both 
legislative  and  in  appropriations,  by  a  re- 
mote   and    uninterested    Congress.      Alaska 
was,  for  92  years,  a  colony  and  suffered  all 
the  consequences  of  colonialism.    Those  con- 
sequences   persist    despite    statehood.    No- 
where is  the  evidence  thereof  more  clear  than 
m  the  field  of  transportation.     While  trans- 
portation made  our  country  the  great  Na- 
tion that  it  is,  such  transportation  was  not 
extended  to  Alaska. 

In  the  2d  half  of  the  19th  century,  our 
States  and  western  territories  were  connected 
by  railways.  Steel  rails  spanned  the  con- 
tinent from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south,  making  the  abstraction  of  E  Plurlbus 
Unum  a  reality.  In  Alaska  restrictive  pol- 
icies imposed  by  the  Interior  Department 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Alaska's  redis- 
covery by  the  American  people  through  the 
gold  rush  of  the  late  nineties  prevented  pri- 
vate enterprise  from  developing  railroads 
there.  In  consequence,  after  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  frustration  of  Alaska's  pioneering  ef- 
forts, the  Federal  Government  felt  obliged  to 
build  the  one  and  only  raUroad  which  now 
exists  in  Alaska,  a  mere  470  miles  of  line 
which  links  3  communities — Seward, 
Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks.  The  rest  of  the 
State  is  railroadless. 

Alaska  for  40  years  from  1916  to  1956,  while 
paying  all  Federal  taxes,  was  totally  denied 
the  benefits  of  Federal  aid  highway  legis- 
lation. Thus  while  with  Federal  aid,  to 
which  Alaskans  contributed,  a  magnificent 
system  of  highways  was  constructed  in  the 
48  States,  Alaska  continued  to  be  largely 
roadless,  so  that  today  not  merely  a  few 
but  a  majority  of  Alaska's  communities  are 
unconnected  with  any  other  community  by 
highways,  a  situation  unimaginable  in  the 
48  States.  The  Alaska  Highway,  a  stlU  un- 
paved  road  built  through  Canada  In  1942  as 
a  war  measure,  merely  connects  the  few 
cities  in  Alaska  now  linked  by  highway  with 
each  other,  leaving  the  vast  remainder  of  the 
territory  without  any  connection  with  the 
continental  highway  system. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  known 
in  Alaska  as  the  Jones  Act,  after  its  sponsor. 
Senator  Wesley  Jones,  of  Washington,  placed 
Alaska  in  the  straltjacket  of  a  Seattle  steam- 
ship monopoly,  with  the  resulting  highest 
freight  rates  iif  the  world,  with  these  rates 
steadily  rising,  year  after  year,  over  the  un- 
ceasing protests  of  Alaskans,  to  Intolerable 
heights.    Passenger  service  ceased  in  1954. 

The  one  bright  aspect  of  Alaska's  transpor- 
tation dilemma  has  of  late  been  found  In  the 
airways  though  there,  too,  Alaska  suffered 
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air  transportation  inside  Alaska 
and  growing  tribute  to  the 
pilots.    These  men  wrote  an  epic 
,  adventure,  and  accomplishment, 
often  without  the  assistance  of 
distant  Federal  bureaucracy.    They 
itabllsbJBd  two  of  the  services  under  discus- 
sion— Alaska  Airlines  and  Pacific  Northern. 

it  pertinent  to  conunent  on  the 
Alaska,  then  a  territory,  with  the 
cofitlguous  States.     In  this  essential 
American  Airways  was  the  pioneer, 
eui  1931.  Colonel  Lindbergh,  In  Pan- 
as  its  technical  adviser,  made 
sxirvey  flights  over  the  great  circle 
frqm  New  York  to  Alaska,  to  Asia — a 
>rtalized   in   Ann  Morrow  Llnd- 
Ijook,  "North  to  the  Orient." 
early  thirties  Pan  Am  likewise  de- 
an   Intra -Alaskan   service    between 
'alrbanks,  and  Nome,  and  elsewhere, 
it  established  its  first  service  be- 
States  and  Alaska — the  daily  runs 
Seittle  to  Ketchikan  and  Juneau  by 
boats.   From  Juneau,  passen- 
north    and    west    to    western 
Pan  American's  already  established 
Ever   the   pioneer.   Pan   American 
the  first  jet  service  to  Alaska. 

needed  and  so  well  patronized 
American's  connecting  service  with 
s  that  others  were  bound  to  follow. 
Airlines,  developed  from  bush  serv- 
Btar  routes   into  an  Intra-Alaskan 
1  ecelved  a  certificate  to  add  a  Fair- 
Seattle  and  Portland  run. 
Northern,  developed  from  another 
by  Art  Woodley,  was  certlfi- 
fly  from   Anchorage,  Kodiak,  and 
Alaskan    points    to    Seattle- 
by  way  of  Juneau  and  Ketchikan. 
Northv  est  Airlines  established  direct  flights 
Seattle  and  Anchorage,  and  also  an 
of  the  service  to  the  Orient. 

,  within  the  last  few  years 

enjoys  at  least  one  form  of  adequate 

-Alaskan  and  Interstate 

aviation.     The  service  is  good, 

and  virtually  the  only  transporta- 

Alaska  enjoys.    It  is  Important  not 

Alaska  but  to  the  Nation,  fumlsh- 

,  air  freight,  and  mall  service 

great  circle  route  and  providing  a 

of   the   air  between  Europe   and 

not  fewer  than  10  foreign  airlines 

he  polar  route  by  way  of  Anchorage. 

ii^ependence  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 

d    is    clearly   defined    in    the   U.S. 

Oovemmfent      Organization      Manual.     The 

(barged  with  broad  responsibilities 

^couragement  and  development  of 

aviation.    Further  in  the  manual 

are    described     to    be 

safety  and  economic  rulemak- 

ddjudicatory  powers."    I  believe  the 

encouragement"  and  "development" 

for  they  are  contrary  to  the 

action  embodied  in  the  order. 

Government  encourage  civil  avia- 
reduclng   services   or    eliminating 
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Government   practice    what   it 

when,  according  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 

Organizational    Manual-^^lilir    the 

jof    maintaining    competition    the 

(C|1B)  regulates  mergers,  acquisitions 

,  and  interlocking  relationships  in- 

carriera  and  passes  on  contracts 

working   arrangements   be- 

carriers."  yet  in  the  order  under 
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discussion  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pro- 
p>ofies  to  cut  back  competition? 

We  are  subsidizing  the  development  of 
aviation  in  scores  of  nations.  Since  1955, 
the  United  States  has  made  grants  totaling 
nearly  tl20  million  to  foreign  nations. 

The  monetary  figures  for  these  grants  for 
the  past  9  years  are  not  decreasing.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  year-by-year  breakdown: 

1955 $10,741,747 

1956 24, 752,380 

1957 16,310,000 

1958 7,045,000 

1959 23, 563,  000 

1960 8. 782,  000 

1961 7,  137.000 

1962 9,400,000 

1963 11,200,000 

Total 118,931.127 

The  grant  figures  approaches  $120  million. 

The  United  States  also  has  loaned  or 
helped  loan  over  more  than  $500  million  for 
the  development  of  air  transportation  In 
foreign  countries. 

Possibly  more  than  any  other  single  factor 
the  airplane  has  unified  vast  Alaska.  Pri- 
vate and  commercial  planes  have  provided 
the  means  so  necessary  when  one  walks  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  49th  State.  As  Alaska  ^ 
grows  and  prospers,  the  airlines  which  serve 
the  State  will  reflect  that  prosperity.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  editor  of  the 
Ketchikan.  Alaska,  Daily  News,  who  wrote 
on  July  17,  1964: 

"Pan  Am  has  always  set  the  pace  in  air 
transportation  in  Alaska.  » It  has  shown  the 
way  and  the  others  have  followed." 

Ab  a  pioneer  in  a  pldheer  country  Pan 
American  World  Airways  has  gone  ahead — 
sans  subsidy — to  improve  its  service. 

It  has  earned  its  right  to  serve  Alaskans 
as  long  as  it  is  able.  And  so  have  the  others 
who  now  are  confronted  with  curtailment  of 
certain  services. 

I  hope  that  the  investigations  of  more 
than  2  years  will  demonstrate  conclusively 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that  air  travel 
is  virtually  the  lifeline  of  Alaska.  The 
initial  decision  by  the  Board's  examiner  has 
pointed  the  way. 


[Prom  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News,  July  17, 
1964] 
^  The  Pan  Am  Case 

Apparently  there  are  some  elements  within 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
who  cannot  countenance  the  free  enterprise 
system.  There  are  those  within  the  organi- 
zation who  would  penalize,  rather  than  com- 
pliment, a  firm  which  Is  making  Its  own  way 
unsullied  by  dollars  from  a  benevolent  Uncle 
Sam. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  situation  in 
the  case  of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
an  unsubsidized  segment  of  the  airlines  busi- 
ness and  one  of  the  few  in  the  afr  transpor- 
tation field  which  have  thrown  off  the  spiked 
collar  of  Government  domination,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  aid. 

Briefly,  certain  individuals  within  the  all- 
powerful  CAB  would  take  our  Pan  Am  out 
of  Alaska  service — which  It  pioneered — and 
give  the  going  concern  to  a  couple  of  airlines 
whose  llvellhoood  depends  upon  Government 
handouts,  i.e.,  subsidy. 

How  much  sense  does  this  make? 

We  say  it  makes  no  sense  at  all.  We  say 
that  Pan  Am  has  always  given  better  service 
to  us  than  we  really  deserved.  In  fact,  we 
really  believe  that  If  Pan  Am  hadn't  brought 
the  Jet  to  Alaska  we  would  still  be  riding 
DC6's,  God  bless  'em. 

Pan  Am  has  sdways  set  the  pace  in  air 
transportation  In  Alaska.  It  has  shown  the 
way  and  the  others  have  followed.  But  this 
has  been  possible  only  because  the  others 
have  been  able  to  get  Into  Uncle's  pants 
pockets  for  the  dollars  it  takes  to  buy  air- 
craft and  fuel. 


We  believe  in  success.  We  first  sLft^ 
having  that  feeling  when  we  read  aStu 
Alger.  We'll  always  feel  that  way  ^SJ! 
always  feel  that  the  free  enterprise"  sistei* 
is  the  only  way— it's  been  domons^aS 
countless  times  here  and  even  abroad  Wh 
governments  there  have  accepted  our  sybteft 

Then  why  in  the  world  should  we  ihiMi 
out  the  good  and  accept  the  lesser  allfcnu 
tive?  ^" 

There  is  no  alternative.  Pan  Am  Jnmt 
stay  in  Alaska.  Otherwise,  Alaskans  a^  gZ 
ing  to  be  the  ones  to  suffer — suffer,  that  li 
through  less  service  and  through  the  pockeU 
book,  for  someone  must  pay  the  added  *oit« 

It  might  behoove  Congress  to  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  ideological  thinking  of  soiai 
members  of  the  CAB.  ,' 

Let's  not  put  the  clip  on  the  Clippersi 

Let's  uphold  our  honored  system  of  tnt 
enterprise.  i 

! 

[Prom  the  Juneau  (Alaska)  Empire,  Aur  m 
1964]  ' 

Alaska   Salutes  Pan   Am       i 

Yesterday  an  icily  isolated  wllderw^ 
Alaska  today  hovers  on  the  edge  of  the  atiper- 
sonlc  age,  a  time  when  changing  geogikpMc 
concepts  promise  to  make  It  the  croeak'oada 
of  the  world. 

Air  transportation  and  its  pioneers->-Noel 
Wien,  Carl  Ben  Eielson,  and  Juan  Trlppe— 
erased  Alaska's  isolation,  achieving  in,  rela- 
tively few  years  the  transition  from  dog  sled 
and  sternwheeler  riverboat  to  present-day 
600-mile-per-hour  Jets. 

Alaska's  evolution  from  frontier  to  State, 
from  lonely  outpost  to  centers  of  cominerce 
indiistry  and  tourism,  has  been  a  giant  8t«p 
taken  in  a  swift  stride. 

Just  40  years  ago,  Noel  Wien,  witli  rare 
foresight  and  \inquenchable  courage,  Intro- 
duced the  airplane  into  Alaska  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  highways  and  railroads  that  {didnt 
exist.  ^ 

Today,  Pan  Am  Clippers  provide  a  life- 
line of  Jets,  forming  a  bridge  between  Alaska 
and  49  States  to  the  south. 

Tomorrow,  supersonic  airliners,  flyiiig  be-- 
tween  the  major  markets  of  the  worldT  will 
make  Alaska  a  hub  of  transportation  and 
commerce.  In  the  supersonic  age,  Alaska 
will  be  in  the  mainstream  of  trade  and  tour- 
ism as  it  surges  between  nations. 

The  supersonic  Jet,  flying  at  three  |tlmea 
the  speed  of  sound,  will  make  Alasktl  only 
3  hours  from  London,  only  2  hours  and  27 
minutes  from  New  York,  1  hour  ahd  24 
minutes  from  Seattle,  4  hours  and  30  min- 
utes from  Buenos  Aires,  and  2  hours  4nd  30 
minutes  from  Tokyo. 

This  revolution  in  geography  brings  with 
it  the  probability  of  economic  gaiiis  for 
Alaska  within  the  next  few  years  of  greater 
scope  than  even  those  of  the  foiu*  decadei 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  pioijeerlng 
flights  of  the  1920'8. 

Aviation  and  Alaska  have  gone  hahd-ln- 
hand  down  the  road  of  progress.  "If  is  no 
overstatement,"  Samuel  P.  Pryor,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways  vice  president,  told  the  An- 
chorage Chamber  of  Commerce  in  September 
1963,  "that  Pan  American  and  Alaski  grew 
up  together." 

Alaska  and  the  airplane  crossed  ■  patba 
early.  In  1934  Carl  Ben  Eielson,  a! North 
Dakotan  who  had  been  a  flier  in  World  War 
I  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  persuaded  a  group 
of  Alaskans  to  ante  up  $600  to  purchase  a 
JN-4  plane — familiarly  known  as  the;  "Jen- 
ny"— and  pay  three  times  that  much  tb  have 
it  shipped  north.  ' 

In  hangars,  critics  said  that  the  .Jenny 
took  off  at  70  miles  an  hour,  flew  at  7t)  milei 
an  hour,  and  landed  at  70  miles  an  hour. 
Nevertheless,  this  particular  Jenny  l>ecamB 
the  sole  flying  equipment  of  the  TerfltoTft 
first  air  service,  the  Fairbanks  Airplane  Ca 

Eielson  in  that  year  of  1924  carrlM  the 
first  airborne  mall  in  Alaska's  history— 184 
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.from  Fairbanks  to  McGrath  to  1«8 


^^from  Fairbanks  to  Mcurawi  m  !«» 
P*'"^^^  The  same  deUvery  by  dog 
t**°  L.,^r«l'l7  days.  Eielson  had  no  help 
«*"  TJ^^  alrolane  around  and  pulling 
to  «!S?SuoughU.  get  his  engine  started- 
*3;5farMcGrath  had  ever  seen  an  air- 
"*Tlnd  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Pf  itSfl  a  young  man  named  Juan  Terry 
^  ^  Sw  into  the  U.S.  territory  that  waa 
''**?5t,mrthe  49th  State.  His  companions 
*°  *^ey  of  thi  rich  and  promising  land 
Jei  Sn°and  Sir  Hubert  Wllkins.  the  ex- 

P^SSv  years  later  Trippe  commented.  "I 

v^ht  that  a  territory  where  people  paid 

iSo^f^r  tS.  privilege  of  walking  behind  a 

5^lS  for  20  days  was  a  good  prospect  for 

%f  ^ught  so  well  of  it  that,  as  the  head 
nf  a  fl^gUng  company  which  ultimately  was 
f  ^i«.^  the  entire  world  with  air  service,  he 
StiwihS  tJe  first  scheduled  airline  in  the 
^Story  of  Alaska  In  1932.  Later  he  was  the 
JS  to  link  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
Alaska  by  scheduled  airline. 

in  the  year  that  Pan  Am  entered  Alaska, 
there  was  a  total  of  only  30  commercial 
nlanes  in  service  in  all  the  Territory.  But  as 
k  token  of  their  importance  in  a  land  of 
gwmpy  transportation  facilities,  those  planes 
riUTled  6,637  passengers  in  12  months  and, 
DCThaps  even  more  important.  496,680  pounds 
of  cargo  It  was  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  what  aviation  could  do  In  an  area  that, 
since  it  was  first  settled,  had  been  dominated 
by  the  dog  team.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  bush  pilot,  flying  under  contract,  had 
become  a  flxtm-e  of  the  Alaskan  economy. 
Pan  Am  was  to  add  to  his  services  that  of 
the  scheduled  airline. 

Trippe's  Pacific  Alaska  Airways  was  of 
modest  proportions.  Built  of  the  assets  of 
two  companies,  Alaska  Airways  of  Fairbanks 
(not  to  be  confused  with  Alaska  Airways  of 
later  years)  and  a  company  with  the  gran- 
diloquent name  of  Pacific  International  Air- 
ways of  Anchorage,  it  boasted  16  airplanes. 
The  biggest  of  them,  the  FalrchUd  71,  could 
carry  five  passengers  as  far  as  200  miles  with- 
out refueling,  at  110  miles  an  hoiu-. 

Most  of  Pacific  Alaska's  planes,  all  single- 
engined,  were  obsolescent  by  any  standards. 
Several  of  them  were  promptly  cannibalized 
for  parts.  The  two  companies  that  Juan 
Trippe  had  acquired,  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  going  out  of  business,  being  heavily  in 
debt.  Trippe's  move  was  eyed  approvingly 
by  the  U.S.  armed  services.  Both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  had  stated  that  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  air  transport 
system  In  Alaska  was  of  the  utmoet  im- 
portance for  national  defense. 

So  the  groxmdwork  was  laid.  In  1935 
Pacific  Alaska — subsequently  absorbed  by 
the  parent  corporation — started  operations 
between  Fairbanks  and  Juneau  in  the  Pan- 
handle. For  the  first  time  in  history  .Alaska's 
interior  was  thus  linked  with  regularly 
scheduled  air  service  to  the  outside.  To 
them,  anyone  who  lived  in  the  balmy  tem- 
peratures beyond  the  snow-crowned  moun- 
tains was  a  pantywaist. 

Traffic  had  burgeoned.  In  1932  Pan  Am 
carried  437  passengers  on  its  Alaska  services. 
In  1963  Pan  Am  carried  26,975  passengers 
northbound  to  Alaska  from  Seattle,  along 
with  3,909,292  pounds  of  cargo  and  664,618 
pounds  of  maU.  Southbound  traffic  added 
up  to  30,137  passengers,  900.766  pounds  of 
cargo,  and  193,028  pounds  of  mall.  Totals: 
57,112  passehgers.  4.810,058  povmds  of  cargo, 
and  857,646  pounds  of  mail. 

During  the  same  period,  fares  have  tobog- 
ganed. In  1940  the  Pan  Am  passenger  paid 
$306  for  a  Seattle-Fairbanks  round  trip.  To- 
day he  can  make  the  saine  round  trip  for 
$198,  a  35-percent  decrease  during  a  time 
when  the  price  of  nearly  all  other  goods  and 
sertlces  have  multiplied  many  times. 
CX 1370 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC      DEVELOPMENT      PRO- 
GRAMS   FOR    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 
The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  11380.  which, 
without  objection,  will  be  further  laid 
aside  temporarily  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  2782,  which  will  be  stated 

The  Lbgislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2782)  to  provide  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill.  „     ,^    *    T 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  2782  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness be  waived  for  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

amendment     no.     1264 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1264  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  14  on  page  60  strike 
out  through  line  21  on  page  61. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  amendment  that 
Is  pending  is  identical  to  one  previously 
introduced  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  he  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Ap- 
palachia  Regional  Development  Act  of 

1964. 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  yesterday  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virgima  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
spoke  and  gave  a  searching  examination 
and  explanation  of  the  bill. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
because  we  are  engaged  in  trying  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
den's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
the  Late  President  Kennedy.  I  shall  be 
engaged  all  day  and  thli^evenlng  in  that 
endeavor,  and  I  make  this  statement  be- 
cause I  shall  be  unable  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  to  participate  in  the  debate 
later  today. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  I  shall  be  on  the  floor  to 
discuss  the  bill  later  and  that  I  wish  to 


support  him  as  he  supports  the  bill.  For 
several  years  we  have  worked  together 
on  many  measures  which  would  provide 
the  means  to  advance  the  Appalachian 
region.  We  have  introduced  measures 
jointly  tn  the  past,  and  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port him  and  work  with  him  in  this 
present  important  effort.  ^     ,   .. 

Mr   RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopkrI,  as 
I  indicated  yesterday  in  my  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  purposes  of  the  Prpposed 
legislation  and  the  provisions  in  the  bill, 
has  been  very  helpful,  most  encouraging, 
and  completely  knowledgeable  on  the 
pending  Appalachia  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964.  ^     ,      *    „„ 
I  am  sure  that  before  a  final  vote  on 
the  proposed  legislation  is  reached   the 
Senate  wUl  have  the  advantage  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
At  this  time,  I  wish  to  express,  as  I  md 
on  yesterday,  our  appreciation  for  his 
leadership;   not  only  for  his  State  oi 
Kentucky  and  for  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, but  also  for  the  Nation  as  well,  as 
we  move  forward  to  what  I  confidently    > 
believe  wiU  be  the  approval  of  this  meas- 
ure.            ^^^^^^_____ 

THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  recent  trends  with- 
in some  of  our  governmental  bureaus 
and  agencies,  particularly  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

I  have  never  beUeved  in  sailmg  under 
false  colors.  Mr.  President,  and   there- 
fore I  shall  make  no  pretense  that  my 
cominents  will  be  a  friendly  critique  of 
the  actions,  and  directions,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,    in- 
deed, my  words  shaU  be  exceedingly  un- 
friendly, for  in  my  opinion,  the  agency 
has  long  since  departed  from  the  path 
charted  by  its  founders,  even  in  the  ex- 
perimental days  of  the  New  Deal,  and  is 
now  seeking  to  become  the  strong  left 
arm  of  the  New  Frontier. 

The  agency  was  established  by  con- 
gress in  1934  for  the  purpose,  according 
to  the  US    Government  Organization 
,  Manual   "for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  com- 
munication by  wire  and  radio  so  as  to 
make  avaUable  so  far  as  possible,  to  M. 
people  of  the  United  States  a  rapid,  effi- 
cient,  nationwide   and  worldwide  wire 
and  radio  communication  service  with 
adequate  facilities  at  reasonable  charges, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  national  defense, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety  or 
Uf  e  and  property  through  the  use  of  wire 
and  radio  communication,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  more  effective  exe- 
cution of  this  poUcy  by  centralizing  au- 
thority heretofore  granted  by  law  to  sev- 
eral agencies  and  by  granting  additional 
authority  with  respect  to  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  wire  and  radio  com- 
munication." 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  how  far  afield 
the  agency  has  now  gone.  It  now  seeks 
to  inform  broadcasters  how  much  ad- 
vertising they  can  accept,  and  how  often 
they  may  broadcast  advertising.  It  now 
seeks  to  inform  broadcasters,  indeed,  it 
has  done  so,  what  they  shall  program 
under  certain  circumstances. 
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ortured  and  twisted  interpreta- 
so-called  "fairness  doctrine," 
has  created  confusion  and  con- 
where  none  existed   before. 
,  deliberately  in  my  opinion, 
)rograming  of  many  radio  sta- 
have  been  tning  honestly  to 
sides  of  the  ideological  struggle 
on  in  these  United  States. 
than  act  as  an  objective  and 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ireature  of  the  Congress,  it  has 
a  quasi-commissariat — an 
seeks  to  be  the  final  arbiter 
the  content  of  this  Nation's 
television  programs,  but  also 
much  advertising  those  stations 
bro)  idcast  in  an  effort  to  pay  for  the 
programs  FCC  thinks  should  be 
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I  Shall 
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some  who  may  think  I  paint 
broad  a  brush,  that  things  are 
so  bad  as  I  say.     I  believe 
I  am  through  today,  Sena- 
have  agreed  that  I  have  docu- 
( verything  I  have  said  here,  and 

the  Senate  and  the  American 
know  that  I  do  not  rise  today 
liasty  and  ill-conceived  action, 
a  spur-of-the-moment  de- 
have  conducted  a  lengthy  cor- 
with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Communications    Commission, 
<  onclusion  is  inescapable  to  me : 
scanewhere.    and    sometime 
have  to  blow  a  whistle  on  the 
other  agencies  like  it,  or  this 
be  ruled  by  an  arrogant, 
'ormless,  and  soulless  bureauc- 
is  intent  upon  nothing  except 
in  power  of  any-  politi- 
that  will  promise  to  increase 
and  purse, 
bitter  can  that  be  accomplished 
gradual  shaping  of  the  think- 
of  the  electorate? 

in  order  that  we  may 

issue  in  proper  perspective.  I 

back  in  history,  just  a  mo- 

the  point  where  the  "fairness 

was  first  enunciated.    In  June 

Ihe  Commission,  as  it  was  then 

,  recognized  that-^ 
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cfan   be  no  all-embracing  formula 
llceisees  can  hope  to  apply  to  Insure 
apd  balanced  presentation  of  pub- 
Different  Issues  will  inevitably  re- 
dlff(  rent   techniques   of   presentation 
prodijction.     The  licensee  will  in  each 
bfe  called  upon  to  exercise  his  best 
and   good   sense   in   determining 
subjects  should  be  considered,  the  par- 
for  nat  of  the  program  to  be  devoted 
su  iject,  the  different  shades  of  opln- 
presented  and  the  spokesmen  for 
yt  view. 

In  appealing  for  self -discipline,   the 
Commissi  m  continued: 
deten  alnlng 


whether  to  honor  specific 

time,  the  station  will  Inevitably 

■  with  such  questions  as  whether 

is    worthy    of    consideration, 

t|ie    viewpoint   of    the    requesting 

already     received     a     sufHcient 

broadcast  time,  or  whether  there 

other  available  groups  or  indl- 

mlght    be    more    appropriate 

for  the  particular  point  of  view 

pferson  making  the  request. 


)e  frank  in  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
that  was  where  the  mat- 


ter stood  until  I  began  receiving  com- 
plaints from  constituents. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain,  that  in  the 
remarks  to  follow  I  am  not  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  any  radio  commentator, 
or  any  radio  network  or  station.  Rather, 
I  am  fighting,  and  I  intend  to  fight,  for 
freedom  of  expression  in  this  country, 
and  against  the  growth  and  power  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

One  of  the  first  letters  was  received 
from  Mr.  Louis  L.  Michael,  the  highly 
respected  president  of  the  Travis  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  He  recounted  that  his  association 
had  sponsored,  once  a  week,  for  more 
than  2  years,  a  well-known  conserva- 
tive commentator.  Relations  between 
the  television  station  carrying  the  pro- 
gram and  the  company  sponsoring  the 
program,  were  described  by  Mr.  Michael 
as  having  been  extremely  cordial  during 
this  time. 

Then,  one  Sunday  evening,  the  sta- 
tion announcer  said  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  program : 

This  station  voluntarily  solicits  respon- 
sible, dissenting  viewpoints  to  controversial 
matters  discussed  in  the  preceding  program. 

When  he  asked  the  station  the  reason 
for  the  announcement,  he  was  referred  to 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
document  FCC  63-734.  with  subnumber 
38372.  Public  Notice  B.  issued  July  26. 
1963,  a  copy  of  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Broadcast  Licensees  Advised  Concerning 
Stations'  Responsibilities  Under  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  as  to  Controversial 
Issue    Programing 

Several  recent  incidents  suggest  the  de- 
sirability of  calling  the  attention  of  broad- 
cast licensees  to  the  necessity  for  observance 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  its  opinion  of  June  1,  1949,  in 
Docket  No.  8516.  The  Commission  adheres 
to  the  views  expressed  In  that  opinion  and 
continues  to  apply  that  policy;  namely,  that 
the  licensee  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to 
afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
tation of  contrasting  viewpoints  on  any  con- 
troversial  issue  which  he  chooses  to  cover. 

The  Commission  has  undertaken  a  study  to 
consider  what  actions,  perhaps  in  the  form 
of  a  primer  or  rules,  might  be  appropriate 
better  to  define  certain  of  the  licensee's  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  area.  Without  under- 
taking at  the  present  time  to  specify  all,  or 
the  most  important,  applications  of  the  pol- 
icy, it  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the 
Commission's  view  of  its  application  in  three 
currently  Important  situations: 

(a)  When  a  controversial  program  in- 
volves a  personal  attack  upon  an  individual 
or  organization,  the  licensee  must  transmit 
the  text  of  the  broadcast  to  the  person  or 
group  attacked,  wherever  located,  either  prior 
to  or  at  the  time  of  the  broadcast,  with  a 
specific  offer  of  his  station's  facilities  for  an 
adequate  response  (Clayton  W.  Mapoles,  23 
Pike  &  Fischer,  R.R.  586.  591;  Bifllngs  Broad- 
casting Co.,  23  Pike  &  Fischer,  R.R.  951,  953) . 

(b)  When  a  licensee  permits  the  use  of  his 
facilities  by  a  commentator  or  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate  to  take  a  partisan 
position  on  the  issues  involved  In  a  contest 
for  political  office  or  to  attack  one  candidate 
or  support  another  by  direct  or  indirect 
Identification,  he  must  Immediately  send  a 
transcript  of  the  pertinent  continuity  in  each 
such  program  to  each  candidate  concerned 
and  offer  a  comparable  opportunity  for  an 
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appropriate  spokesman  to  answers  the  t»»^ 
cast  (Times-Mirror  Broadcastine  Ca   S^ 
&  Fischer.  R.R.  404,  405 ) .  »  vo.. .«  pi^ 

(c)  When  a  licensee  permits  the  um  k*  v. 
facilities  for  the  presentation  of  v^Bl^  ^ 
garding  an  Issue  of  current  ImportancwJ^ 
as  racial  segregation.  Integration  Z^ 
crimination,  or  any  other  Issue  of  pubifc  uT 
portance,  he  must  offer  spokesmen  for  «i-i^ 
responsible  groups  within  the  comMun^S 
similar  opportunities  for  the  expres8ibir3 
the  contrasting  viewpoints  of  their  rtenuT 
tive  groups.  In  particular,  the  views  «  th' 
leaders  of  the  Negro  and  other  commumw 
groups  as  to  the  issue  of  racial  segreratlflTi 
IntegraUon,  or  discrimination,  and  ^  tS 
leaders  of  appropriate  groups  in  the  o^ 
munlty  as  to  other  issues  of  public  itonor' 
tance,  must  obviously  be  considered  andre* 
fleeted.  In  order  to  insure  that  fairness  is 
achieved  with  respect  to  programing  deallm 
with  such  controversial  issues  (Edltopla^ 
ing  report,  1  (pt.  3)  Pike  &  Fischer  RA  201' 
204-206;  cf .  WBNX  Bctg.  Co.,  Inc  .'  4  pike  * 
Fischer.  R.R.  242,  248). 

In  determining  compliance  with  thrf  fair, 
ness  doctrine,  the  Commission  looks  to  sub- 
stance rather  than  to  label  or  form,  it  Hi 
immaterial  whether  a  particular  program  or 
viewpoint  is  presented  under  the  label 
of  "Americanism,"  "antlcommunism;"  or 
"States  rights,"  or  whether  it  is  a  paid  an- 
nouncement, official  speech,  editorial,  or  re- 
ligious broadcast.  Regardless  of  label  or 
form,  if  one  viewpoint  of  a  controversial  is- 
sue of  public  Importance  is  presented,  the 
licensee  is  obligated  to  make  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  present  the  other  opposing  viewpoint 
or  viewpoints. 

The  Commission  does  not  seek  to  pltvent 
the  expression  of  any  viewpoint  by  ajiy  li- 
censee on  any  issue.  It  does  seek  to  prevent 
the  suppression  of  other  contrasting  ;View- 
points  by  any  licensee  on  any  issue  .when 
licensed  broadcast  facilities  have  been'  used 
for  the  presentation  of  one  view  on  the  is- 
sue. This  is  required  by  the  public  Interest 
standard  of  the  law.  1 

Adopted  July  25,  1963.  | 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
this  document,  I  became  considerably 
troubled  that  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  upon  itself  siich  a 
mammoth,  complicated,  and  completely 
unworkable  problem. 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Michael  said 
that  he  asked  the  station  why  such  a 
similar  annoimcement  was  not  made  at 
the  end  of  programs  wherein  well-known 
liberal  commentators  held  forth..  To 
this  query  he  received  no  answer.   ' 

At  any  rate,  that  was  the  beginning. 
This  occurred  on  August  25,  1963.  >»  As  I 
studied  the  document  referred  to  above, 
I  became  absolutely  appalled  thai  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
assign  itself  a  task  so  completeljr  in- 
capable of  governmental  solution. 

My  correspondence  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  agency,  as  it  iS  now 
constituted,  is  engaging  in  a  carefully 
calculated  plan  to  promote  the  political 
well-being  of  this  administration,  de- 
spite its  assurances  that  its  only  ajm  is 
fairness  on  the  airways. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  enter  into  the 
Record  my  correspondence  with  the 
FCC,  and  I  hope  to  point  out  the  in- 
consistencies in  its  statements  anfl  the 
hopelessness  not  only  of  the  FCC 's  posi- 
tion, but  also  the  position  of  countless 
little  radio  and  television  stations  sicross 
the  land  who  cannot  really  comprehend 
the  orders  and  edicts  coming  out  of  the 
FCC. 
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„     »Hpnt   as  may  be  noted  from  who  believe  that  all  who  believe  in  a 

jjr.  president  ^^  may  "''^      inclusion"  Supreme  Behig  are  wrong.    It  would  be 

the  order  I  ha^t^^^^l^  has  told  broad-  ridiculous  to  assume  that  religion  is  not 

Stbe  RECORD,  the  FCC  has  told  oroaa  ^  ^j^^troversial  subject.    Even  the  Su- 


'^'^Il^termlnlng  compliance  with  the  fair 
in  determmi  B  ^^^_,.s.o_  looks  to  sub 


preme  Court  has  recently  been  called  Into 
the  controversy,  with  rulings  that  caused 


in  determining  ^"^^^^^i^o^i  looks  to  sub-     the  controversy,  with  ruJmgs  tn 
n««  '^°''IZ";  tKn  tHaSl  or  form.    It  is     widespread  criticism  and  praise 


°^ce  rather  than 


tion    before    circulating    the    order    to 
broadcasting  stations. 

Accordingly.  I  wrote  the  Conimlssion 
again  on  October  1,  £is  follows: 

Hon.  E.  WnxiAM  Henry, 
Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chadiman  :  I  want  to  thank  you 


'*'°'  teSaiwhether  a  particular  program  or          With  that  in  mlnd^I  ^rote  tne  C,om-  September  18  reply  to  my  letter  re- 

"^^ntir  presented   under   the  label  of  mission   on   September   6,    1963,    asking  "'J          clarmcatlon  of  certain  aspects  of 

'^'^rinlsm"        "antlcommunism,"        or  clarification  of  the  order.     I  wish  to  enter  ^g  "fatness  doctrine." 

'.'^f!^  riKhts!"  or  whether  it  is  a  paid  an-  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^-^^    j^^    President,  at  this  ^  continue  to  receive  mall  on  this  subject, 

no?nfement.  offl«=i*l  iP««'=^;,^^*°r^ib°//or  point  in  my  remarks.                      .       ,   ..  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  ready 

'^°"..    v,rr,«dnast.      Regardless    of    label    or  ^  —.^^^   Koino-   nn   ol  


jint  III  uiy  icuxain^-  ana  i  must,  uuiiicoo    ui^cv  *  ^ —  - — . 

rMouT'broadcast.     Regardless   °^    '^"l'   "^^     "  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter     answer  for  reply.    I  fully  appreciate  and  un- 
h^^S^^^^^    w...e.e...ep^te<.>n.eK.co.,    ^r^^^^^^^^^^lS^^Z 

Sort ''to  present  the  other  opposing  view-     „_    ^    wr 
^mt  or  viewpoints. 

In  other  words,  the  stations  were  told 
in  unmistakable  terms  that,  regardless 
in  uiiu"         :„J;„^,^„Q1  ctnt.inn  manager 


Hon.  E.  William  Henry, 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Please  clarify  for  me 

\n  unmistaicaDie   iciuio   w^"!-.  ^^o some  points  arising  from  the  "fairness  doc- 

S  what  the  individual  station  inanager  ^^1^^..  ^^^^  m  Docket  No.  8516  of  June  1  ;7;j,;';,7t"t4r''before°the  order  was  Issued, 
mieht  think  about  a  program,  it  15  the  1949.  and  discussed  in  the  public  notice  to  °^,:jf  '^^"J'^^^  to  me  to  be  a  most  serious 
?o^isSon.  an  agency  of  the  Govern-  broadcasters  of  July  26  ^3.  Jhis  ^PP«^;«^^^^%^^,  ^„  ^^3^,,  ^  ^y 
^r  staffed  by  P^^^^^^  ,J  - -cerned  a^bout  t^^^^^^^^^^  -  eorre^dence  wlU  not  be  delayed 
this  and  previous  adininiStrauonis^umL     ^^^  ^^^stance   rather  than  label.     I  assume     too  long.     


study  matters  thoroughly  before  an  answer 
is  forwarded  to  a  Senator.  However,  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  If  the  Commission 
is  already  operating  under  the  doctrine,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  view  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents to  this  office,  the  Commission  would 
have  already  thoroughly  explored  all  aspects 


Sincerely  yours. 


John  G.  Tower. 


this  and  previous  auuxuxx......^^^^^^^  to" sub-stance   rather"  than  label.     I  a^s^^e     too  long 

Will  determine  what  the  content  01  tne  ^^^^  ^  decision  is  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
orogram  is.  and  whether  the  station  is  ^  program  is  called  "anti-Communist"  is  in- 
obligated  to  search  the  woods  for  an  op-  ^^^^  antl-Communlst  or  perhaps  is  pro-Corn 

^xS^mTident,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  philosophy  of  presenting  the  oppos- 
ine  viewpoint.    Indeed.  I  welcome  it,  and 

Wish  that  a  full  a^d  frank  discussion  of  — ^;----  ^^Vt  it  provide  equal  time  for 

the  issues,  in  our  newspapers,  and  over  ^^^^^  Muslim  preachings  or  for  other  reii- 

our  airw'aves.  had  been  going  on  lor  10,  ^^^  ^^  religious  orders? 

these  many  years.    I  do  not  believe  there  j          j     concerned  about  ideological  im-     of  certain  aspect  ui  ^"y " ";-  ''^949"'aj^ 

arem^ny  in  America  who  believe,  for  pUcaTons  of  the  ruling,    if  a  station  carried     fate^i^l^,D°^^^^«J^^.fcor^sslJn\p^^ 

^fitance     that    the    dominant    political  ^  program  clearly  antl-Communlst  m  sub-     f^^^^her  discussed  In  the  Commissions  pu 

instance     umt                                     airways,  stance,    is   the    station   required   to   contact     lie  notice  of  July  26.  1963.                         

philosophy  expressed^over^our^a^rw^y^^  i^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  communist 

Party  or  to  known  Communist  sympathizers 


munist  but  cleverly  camouflaged.    Who  is  to 
make  this  decision?    How? 

Too,  I  am  concerned  about  the  application 
of  this  rule  to  religious  programs.  If  a  sta- 
tion   carries    Christian    church    services    or 


Subsequently,  in  a  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  the  Commission  replied  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  G.  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  This  is  with  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  September  6, 
1963  in  which  you  asked  for  a  clarification 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  fairness  doctrine  aa 


particularly  by  national  television  com- 
mentators, is  conservative.  By  and  large 
our  national  commentators  see  the  world 
through  liberal  eyes,  and  are  frank  to 

coy  50. 

So  I  would  welcome  a  little  more  "bal- 
ance" in  this  area.  But  I  want  that  bal- 
ance to  come  about  by  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  broadcast  industry,  not  as 
a  result  of  dictation  from  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  implications  of  the  Commission  s 
interpretation  of  the  fairness  doctrine  is 
fantastic  in  a  nation  that  prides  Itself, 
or  has  in  past  years,  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  the  press,  and  a 
minimum  of  dictation  from  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  Note  again,  if  you  will,  the 
admonition  by  the  Commission: 

It  is  immaterial  whether  a  particular  pro- 
gram or  viewpoint  is  presented  under  the 
label  of  "Americanism."  "antlcommunism," 
or  "States  rights,"  or  whether  it  is  a  paid  an- 
nouncement, official  speech,  editorial  or  re- 
ligious broadcast.  Regardless  of  label  or 
form,  if  one  viewpoint  of  a  controversial  Issue 
of  public  Importance  Is  presented,  the  li- 
censee is  obligated  to  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  present  the  other  opposing  view- 
point or  viewpoints. 

After  reading  and  rereading  that  por- 
tion of  the  Commission's  order,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  FCC  has  created  a  Frank- 
enstein from  which  there  can  be  no 
escape  except  full-fledged  flight  from  the 
field.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment.  Re- 
ligion is  so  controversial  that  it  has  led 
to  the  deaths  of  countless  millions 
throughout  liistory.  It  is  so  controver- 
sial that  even  within  our  own  country 
we  have  literally  hundreds  of  denomina- 
tions, sects,  and  groups,  each  convinced 
that  they  are  right.    And  we  have  others 


in  the  United  States? 

I  am  receiving  urgent  questions  about  the 
"fairness"  interpi^tatlon  from  Texas  broad- 
casters. Because  this  Interpretation  Is  In 
effect  at  this  moment,  I  feel  It  necessary  for 
me  to  have  answers  to  my  questions,  en  bloc 
or  Individually,  with  the  utmost  possible  dis- 
patch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Tower. 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  September  18,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  replied  to 
my  letter,  advising  me  that  the  Commis- 
sion recognized  that  the  matters  raised 
in  my  letter  were  "important"  and  that 
they  were  carefully  studying  the  problem 
before  answering  fully.    I  read  the  reply : 

Hon.  John  G.  Tower, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

De\r  Senator  Tower:  I  have  your  letter  of 
September  6.  1963,  in  which  you  ask  for  a 
clarification  of  certain  aspects  of  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  as  stated  In  Docket  No.  8516 
of  June  1,  1949,  and  further  discussed  in  the 
Commission's  public  notice  of  July  26,  1963. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ters raised  and  are  carefully  studying  the 
problems  which  are  Involved.  I  hope,  there- 
fore that  It  win  not  inconvenience  you  if  I 
defer  commenting  specifically  until  our  study 
of  these  matters,  which  I  expect  will  be  con- 
cluded shortly.  Is  completed. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  writing  and 
shall  not  delay  responding  to  the  substance 
of  your  inquiry. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henry,  Chairman. 

This  seems  exceedingly  strange,  inso- 
far as  the  Commission  was  already  oper- 
ating under  the  revised  interpretation  of 
the  fairness  doctrine,  and  one  would 
have  thought  they  would  have  taken 
these  obvious  problems  into  considera- 


llc  notice  of  July  26.  1963. 

In  your  letter,  you  raise  three  questions: 
(1)  Who  decides  whether  a  program  is,  m 
fact,  antl-Communlst  and  how  is  that  deci- 
sion to  be  made;  (2)  does  the  fairness  doc- 
.  trine  require  time  to  be  afforded  to  the 
preaching  of  other  religious  orders  where  a 
station  carries  Christian  church  services  or 
commentary:  and  (3)  whether  the  fairn^ 
doctrine  requires  time  be  afforded  to  the 
Communist  Party  or  known  Conmiunlst 
sympathizers,  where  a  station  has  carried  a 
program  which  is  clearly  anti-Communist  In 
substance. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Commission's  public  notice  of  July 
26  1963.  concerning  the  use  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions for  discussions  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  importance.    As  I  pointed  out  In 
my   letter   of   August  23.    1963.   the   public 
notice  merely  affirms  the  Commission's  fair- 
ness doctrine  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
Jvme  1,  1949;  it  does  not  attempt  to  revise, 
extend  or  modify  that  policy  in  any  manner. 
As  you  know,  the  basic  Commission  policy 
applicable   in   the   use   of  broadcasting   for 
discussions  of  controversial  issues  of  public 
importance  is  that  the  licensee  maintain  a 
standard   of   fairness    In   the   allocation   of 
time   to   differing   viewpoints.     Accordingly, 
where  a  licensee  affords  time  over  his  facili- 
ties for  an  opinion  on  a  controversial  Issue 
of  public  Importance  he  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  afford  reasonable  opportunities  for 
the' presentation   of   differing   views.    This 
policy,  known  as  the  Commission's  fairness 
doctrine,   is   enunciated  in   Its   "Report  on 
Editorializing  by  Broadcast  Licensees." 

The  Initial  decision  as  to  whether  fairness 
and  the  needs  of  the  community  require 
time  be  afforded  to  opposing  views  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  licensee,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Commission  upon  complaint. 
This  determination  made  by  the  licensee 
should  be  based  upon  an  evaluation  of 
whether  the  program  dealt  with  controver- 
sial issues  of  public  importance  and  whether, 
as  to  such  Issues,  viewpoints  were  expressed. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  Interest  to 
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note  tl« 
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request 
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following  statement  from  the  Ck>m- 

's  editorializing  report: 

should  be  recognized  that  there  can  be 

all-embracing    formula    which    11- 

can  hope  to  apply  to  Insiire  the  fair 

anced  presentation  of  all  public  Is- 

Mfferent  Issues  will  Inevitably  require 

techniques    of    presentation    and 

The  licensee  will  In  each  in- 

be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  beet 

nt   and   good   sense   In   determining 

I  ubjects   should    be    considered,    the 

format  of  the  programs  to  be  de- 

each  subject,  the  different  shades  of 

to  be  presented,  and  the  spokesmen 

I    point    of    view.     In    determining 

to  honor  specific  requests  for  time, 

station    will    Inevitably    be    confronted 

B\\ch  questions  as  whether  the  subject 

considering,  whether  the  viewpoint 

-equestlng  party  has  already  received 

nt   amount   of  broadcast   time,   or 

there  may  not  be  other  available 

or  Individuals  who  might  be  more 

to   spokesmen    for    the    particular 

view  than  the  person  making  the 
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concern  as   to  the  applicability  of 

faiu-ness  doctrine"  to  religious  broad- 

a  Id   to  the   Communist  Party  and/or 

Communist  sympathizers  appears  to 

fiom  the  statement   in   the   enclosed 

Notice  that  In  determining  (|ompIi- 

wlkh  the  fairness  doctrine; 

Commission     looks     to     substance 
1  han  to  label  or  form.     It  Is  Immate- 
wh^ther  a  particular  program  or  view- 
presented     under     the     label     of 
'Amerlc4nlsm,'  'antlcommunlsm,"  or  'States 
or  whether  It  is  a  paid  announce- 
cjfBcial  speech,  editorial,   or  religious 
Regardless  of  label   or  form,  if 
vle\H)olnt  of  a  controversial  Issue  of  pub- 
lmp4rtance  is  presented,  the  licensee  Is 
to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
other  opposing  viewpoint  or  view- 
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pro-/^  erlcanlsm. 


your  concern.     However,  cer- 
Informatlon  Is  necessary  for 
ete  understanding  of  the  Commls- 
Iptentlon    In   making   the   statement 
have   quoted   and   in  placing  this 
t  In  its  proper  context, 
time  to  time,  licensees  of  the  Com- 
and  others  have  urged.  In  effect,  that 
treating   with   "antlcommunlsm." 
'■'nlsm,"  or  religion  should   not 
by  any   obligation  of  fairness 
opponents  of  the  views  expressed 
programs  must — by  definition — be 
unlet,"       "anti-American,"       or 
Of  course,  as  a  general  mat- 
tnow  of  no  significant  public  con- 
In    this    country    concerning    the 
communism,  Americanism,  or  re- 
However,  the  programs  in  question 
express  vigorous  viewpoints  on  how 
^ombat  communism,  the  United  Na- 
Q  ganlzatlon,   the  wisdom  of  foreign 
a  host  of  other  genuinely  contro- 
1  ssues.     The  language*  of  the  Corn- 
public  notice  Is  Intended  to  make 
to  the  extent  any  program,  re- 
lof  label,  deals  with?  public  contro- 
lisues,  the  fairness  doctrine  applies. 
Cimmlaslon  believes  that  its  fairness 
and  the  procedures  employed  there- 
worked  well.    It  recognizes,  how- 
conttnulng   need    to   review   and 
policies  in  this  important  area, 
we   Informed  the   Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ho\ise  Com- 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
:  iresently  studying  ways  to  accom- 
In  connection  with  that  study, 
appreciate  receipt  of/your  letter 
irlews  set  forth  in  It.    We  hope  also, 
^dy.  to  mvite  In  the  near  future, 
■"  and  cooperation  of  the  Na- 

A^socUtlon  of  Broadcasters  and  other 
~  group*. 


thit 


hj  ve 
tb> 
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certanly 


I  trust  that  the  above  Information  will 
serve  to  clarify  the  CommlsBlon's  Intent 
Should  you  desire  any  further  Information 
concerning  this  matter,  please  do  not  hestl- 
tate  to  contact  me. 

Yours  sincerely. 

E.  Wn-LiAM  Henbt,  Chairman. 

Possibly,  Mr.  President,  the  most  perti- 
nent part  of  tlie  reply  is  contained  in  the 
opinion  of  the  dommission  that — 

As  a  general  matter,  we  know  of  no  signifi- 
cant public  controversy  in  this  country  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  communism,  Ameri- 
canism, or  religion.  However,  the  programs 
In  question  often  do  express  vigorous  view- 
points on  how  best  to  combat  communism, 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  the  wis- 
dom of  foreign  aid  and  a  host  of  other 
genuinely  controversial  issues.  The  lan- 
giiage  of  the  Commission's  public  notice  Is 
Intended  to  make  clear  that  to  the  extent 
any  program,  regardless  of  label,  deals  with 
public  controversial  Issues,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine applies. 

It  appears  here  that  the  Commission 
is  removing  the  merits  of  religion.  Amer- 
icanism, and  communism  from  the  ranks 
of  controversial  subjects,  and,  therefore, 
from  applicability  under  the  doctrine. 
This,  of  com-se,  would  be  news  for  many 
of  our  citizens.  ** 

But  no  matter  how  we  look  at  this,  in 
the  final  analysis,  and  stripped  of  all  its 
verbiage,  we  have  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment saying  this:  While  Americans 
generally  agree  that  religion  and  Ameri- 
canism are  good,  and  communism  is  bad, 
we  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, must  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  subjects  are  broached  over 
the  airwaves,  or  the  station  must  go  out 
and  find  someone  who  agrees  with  us, 
and,  at  their  own  expense,  if  necessary, 
present  that  viewpoint  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

Thus,  we  would  have  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment  vitally  influencing 
the  manner  in  which  our  citizens  go 
about  the  business  of  promoting  religion, 
fighting  communism,  or  promoting 
Americanism.  If  the  citizen  chose  a 
manner  of  fighting  communism,  for  in- 
stance, that  was  controversial,  the  sta- 
tion on  which  the  broadcast  was  origi- 
nally made  could  well  be  required  to  pre- 
sent a  more  subdued,  less  controversial 
program,  or,  conceivably,  a  program  at- 
tacking the  methods  used  by  those  on  the 
first  program. 

At  any  rate,  to  clear  the  air  com- 
pletely, and  attempt  to  nail  down  any 
lingering  doubts  about  the  workability 
and  applicability  of  this  doctrine,  I  again 
wrote  the  Commission  on  October  24,  as 
follows : 

Hon.  E.  Wnj.iAM  Henrt, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mh.  Henry:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  October  4  In  answer  to  my  earUer 
queries  relative  to  the  fairneee  doctrine.  I 
appreciate  your  reply  and  hope  this  letter  to 
you,  and  your  answer,  will  end  the  matter  as 
far  as  our  correepKjndence  la  concerned. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  absolutely  certain 
of  the  CommlBBlon's  position  on  this.  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  my  Interpretation  of  your  an- 
swer of  October  4  Is  correct. 

On  page  3,  you  note  that  "as  a  general 
matter,  we  know  oi  no  significant  public  con- 
troversy In  this  country  concerning  the 
merits  of  communism,  Americanism,  or  reli- 
gion.    However,   the   programs   in   question 
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often  do  exjwess  vigorous  vlewpolnu  on  k 
best  to  combat  communism,  the  uStSi » 
tlons  Organization,  the  wisdom  att^^ 
aid  and  a  host  of  other  genulnelr  onm? 
verslal  Issues.  The  language  of  the  famMS" 
slon's  public  notice  Is  Intended  to matari?" 
that  to  the  extent  any  program  r^am^ 
of  label,  deals  with  public  cont^v^di!! 
sues,  the  fairness  doctrine  appUes  •'         *" 

Would  I  then  be  correct  In  beUetins  tk.» 
your  answer  to  me  effectively  removjg  ». 
questions  of  "communism.  Amerlcanlmi 
reUglon"  from  appllcabUlty  underthe  i^ 
trine,  since  the  Commission  knows  <aZ 
significant  public  controversy  on  the  m.* 
ter?  °**- 

Or  must  I  go  further  and  say  that  whll« 
there  Ls  no  public  controversy  over  tkt  marita 
of  communism,  Americanism,  or  reilgion  u 
the  Commission's  opinion,  there  b  pui^ 
controversy  over  methods  used  in  combat 
conununlsm  and  In  prcanotlng  Amettca^m 
and/or  religion  among  our  people?  WlthiS 
Commt*lon.  of  course,  being  the  final  artlto 
on  whether  the  approach  Is  controversial  and 
subject,  therefore,  to  the  fairness  doctrtaT 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  tjSne  and 
trouble  In  this.  It  seems  to  me  an  ekteeotti» 
important  matter,  and  I  want  to  have  aU 
the  thinking,  and  the  facts,  possible  befon 
I  proceed  further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  town. 

On  November  1,  the  Commission  an- 
swered as  follows: 

Hon.  John  G.  Tower,  j 

U.S.  Senate,  ] 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  24.  1963.  In  which  you 
request  clarification  of  my  letter  of  October 
4  to  you  concerning  the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  think  your  latter  Interpretation  is  cor- 
rect to  the  effect  that  while  there  Is  ftonnally 
no  public  controversy  over  the  Werlts  of 
communism.  Americanism,  or  religion,  "there 
Is  public  controversy  over  methods  used  la 
combating  communism  and  In  promoting 
Americanism  and/or  religion  amdng  our 
people." 

Although  the  Commission  must  .make  a 
Judgment  on  matters  of  this  kind.  In  two 
very  real  senses  It  Is  not  "the  final  arbiter 
on  whether  the  approach  Is  controversial." 
In  the  first  place,  considerable  latttude  la 
allowed  the  broadcaster  under  the  'falmea 
doctrine.  This  was  explained  in  part  by 
the  first  quotation  in  my  October  4  letter 
from  our  "Report  on  Editorialising  by 
Broadcast  Licensees."  In  addition,  the  re- 
port contains  the  following  pertinent  lan- 
guage : 

"During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  fears 
have  heen  expressed  that  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  fairness  and  impartiality 
would  Inevitably  require  the  Commission  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
Issues  considered  in  the  programs  broadcast 
by  the  several  licensees,  as  well  as  fexposlng 
the  licensees  to  the  risk  of  loss  of  llcenae 
because  of  'honest  mistakes'  which  they  may 
make  in  the  exercise  of  their  Judgment  with 
respect  to  the  broadcasts  of  programs  of  a 
controversial  nature.  •  •  •  it  is  clfear  that 
the  standard  of  public  Interest  Is  not  so 
rigid  that  an  honest  mistake  or  error  In 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  a  licensee  will  be 
or  should  be  condemned  where  his  overall 
record  demonstrates  a  reasonable  effort  to 
provide  a  balanced  presentation  of  comment 
and  opinion  on  such  Issues.  The  question 
is  necessarily  one  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  station's  actions,  not  whether  aay  abso- 
lute standard  of  fairness  has  been  achieved." 

The  ultimate  judgment  the  Cordmlaslon 
must  make  is  thus  whether  the  brolulcastflr 
has  complied  with  the  fairness  doctrine  tn 
his  overall  programing.  In  addition,  any 
licensee    or   other   ptirty   in    Interest   who 
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differ  with  our  determination  Is  lor  Citizens  CouncU,  an  organization  that  of  fairness  over  the  airways.  I  am  in 
dwo**  "  ^ve  our  decision  fully  reviewed  apparently  has  as  its  major  goal  the  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  the  fairness 
•"*'   rt  adoption  of  the  Democratic  administra-     doctrine  as  it  was  originally  intended,  not 

» **™^nize  the  Importance  of  this  subject     ^^^^.g   medicare   program,   has   exerted     the  way  it  is  presently  being  interpreted 
„!i  ibope  bis  further  explanation  proves     ^^pjy,,,^^  „„  ^adio  stations  in  the  name     and  being  used  to  sUence  those  who  dis- 
•°?  L     AS  you  may  know,  we  are  proposing 
^'^^y'e  aprlmer  on  tne  fairness  doctrine 
;^T«?ect  that  it  wUl  help  clarify  this 


area-  ^ 

vyith  kind  regards. 
Tours  sincerely, 

B.  William  Henrt,  ^ 

Chairman 


and  being  used  to  silence  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  administration.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  carefully  detailed 
plan  is  afoot  to  threaten  into  silence 
those  who  would  take  issue  with  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  and  policies. 

I  plan  to  have  more  to  say  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  agency  seeks  to 
influence  the  political  climate  of  this 
country  on  behalf  of  the  present  admin- 


pressure  on  radio  stations  in  the  name 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  in  an  effort  to 
get  them  to  carry,  without  charge,  prop- 
aganda in  favor  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration's proposals. 

The  National  Senior  Citizens  Council, 
according  to  responsible  newspaper  re- 
porters, is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Dem- 
T  /.all  attention  to  the  fact  that  the     ocratic  National  Committee. 

^l«rnUslon  essentially  agrees  with  the        Reports  have  reached  my  office  that     ^ „ ^      

Comnusw"       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  earlier,  with     other  organizations,  closely  oriented  to     Istration.    For  now,  I  hope  that  my  col 

*"**'^'^^!^tion-  The  Commission  says  It    the    Democratic    National    Committee,    leagues  will  join  in  whatever  actions  may 

'^  fthP  final  arbiter  since  if  the  broad-     have  made  similar  demands  on  radio     h^  nw.P.««arv  to  trim  the  sails  of  the  Ped- 

^  ter  d(isnot  like  its  ruling,  in  Individ-     stations,  in  the  name  of  the  fairness 

S  rAses  he,  the  broadcaster,  can  take     doctrine. 

^ter  to  court  And  finally,  the  Democratic  National 

'^iSk  Mr  President,  how  many  small.     Committee  itself  has  entered  the  act. 

tnipMndent  broadcasters,  faced  with  a     Over  the  signature  of  a  Mr.  S.  C.  Bright- 
hniS  of  following  an  arbitrary  ruling     man,  deputy  chairman  for  pubhc  affaurs. 

£«  a  FPderal  agency  in  pursuance  to  de-     and  on  the  stationery  of  the  Democratic 

««nri^  made  upon  that  station  by  some     National  Committee,  the  following  letter 

manos  uia        t~    _^,^  _, ^^     was  sent  to  radio  stations.    How  many  it 

went  to,  I  do  not  know,  but  indications 
are  that  it  went  to  all  those  radio  sta- 
tions carrying  programs,  or  enunciating 
policies  with  which  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  does  not  agree. 
The  letter  said: 


be  necessary  to  trim  the  sails  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
return  it  once  again  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created. 


minority  pressure  group,  will  choose  to 
undergo  months,  perhaps  years,  of  Utl- 
iration'  The  obvious  route  that  will  be 
followed  is  this:  The  station  will  cut  off 
all  programs  that  might  be  remotely  con- 
sidered as  controversial,  or  it  will  knuckle 
under  to  the  FCC  as  the  easiest  way  out. 
In  either  case,  the  American  people 
would  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  President,  the  bulk  of  my  remarks 
were  prepared  before  the  November  22 
tragedy.  I  withheld  any  comment  at  the 
time,  because  I  felt  we  should  observe 
a  period  of  political  moratorium. 

Following  that,  I  felt  the  FCC  might 
change  its  course  under  the  guidance  of 
a  President  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  broadcasting  Industry. 

With  reference  to  the  period  of  politi- 
cal moratorium,  I  must  say  that  while 
some  of  us  were  strict  in  our  observance, 
there  were  many  in  liberal  circles.  In- 
cluding the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  used  this  period  to  get  in  their 
Ucks. 

With  reference  to  my  thoughts  on  the 
FCC,  I  must  say  I  was  wrong.  Evidently, 
the  Commission  has  not  changed  its 
views  as  far  as  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine is  concerned.  The  only  area  in 
which  the  agency  has  changed,  under  the 
new  administration,  is  the  area  of  sta- 
tion economics — a  change  that  meets 
with  my  approval. 

But  recent  developments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, indicate  that  my  first  fears  were 
well-foimded.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  29  we  find  a  speech 
by  one  of  our  colleagues  deploring  the 
growth  of  the  political  right  in  this  coun- 
try. The  speech,  by  a  member  of  the 
President's  party,  suggested  that  the 
growth  of  the  political  right  in  this  coun- 
try, was,  by  some  twisted  logic,  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  the  President.  The 
PCC's  fairness  doctrine  was  defended  as 
a  means  of  neutralizing  this  growth.  It 
was  obvious  then  that  the  die  had  been 
cast. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
scious effort,  evidently  well  coordinated 
among  groups  on  the  political  left,  to 
use  the  fairness  doctrine  as  a  means  of 
silencing  the  political  right.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Mr.  President,  the  Natioiial  Sen- 


Enclosed  Is  a  reprint  of  an  article  appearing 
recently  in  the  Nation. 

I  thought  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  you 
since  It  Is  my  understanding  that  your  sta- 
tion Is  one  of  those  carrying  the  programs 
It  describes. 

All  of  these  programs  have  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  candidates,  programs,  and  pol- 
icies of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  view  of  the  coming  political  campaign 
I  thought  you  should  be  aware  both  of  the 
content  of  these  programs  and  the  claims  for 
time  to  which  these  attacks  can  make  you 
liable. 

SAMxncL  C.  Brightman. 

Attached  to  this  letter  was  a  reprint 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Nation,  a 
magazine  that,  to  be  charitable,  I  will 
only  say  has  considerable  left-wing  tend- 
encies. The  article  takes  to  task  the 
various  nonleft  programs  like  Christian 
Crusade  and  the  Manlon  Forum. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  here  is  not 
to  defend  those  programs.  They  are 
probably  able  to  defend  themselves.  My 
purpose  here  is  to  point  out  the  maimer 
and  the  method  being  used  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  its  allies 
in  browbeating  independent  radio  sta- 
tions into  carrying,  free  of  charge,  the 
propaganda  of  the  present  Democratic 
administration.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Brightman  can  be  interpreted  as  nothing 
but  that. 

If  the  stations  do  not  want  to  give  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  free 
time,  in  return  for  time  the  stations  have 
been  paid  for,  they  are  then  faced  with 
the  po$sibility— indeed,  the  probability— 
of  having  trouble  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government's  executive 
branch.  The  executive  branch,  as  we  all 
know,  has  rather  close  contact  with  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  as  well 
as  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

I  would  say  here.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  idea 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  STADIUM 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  read,  not  referred  to  commit- 
tee, and  lie  on  the  table  until  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived, read,  and  lie  on  the  table  until 
tomorrow. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  367)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  reopen  the  study  and  investi- 
gation begun  under  the  authority  of  S.  Res. 
212,  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  finan- 
cial or  business  interests  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  former  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  study  and  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  resolution  Is 
directed  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
allegations  raised  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadlimi  and  matters  related  thereto. 

Resolved  further.  That  In  the  conduct  of 
this' Investigation  the  committee  Is  directed 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  other  agency  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  leadership — and  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN] — that  thl&  resolution  will  be 
made  the  pending  business  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  cloture  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understood  that  the  Senate  will  have  to 
lay  aside  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment  in  order 
to  take  actioir  on  this  resolution  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  do  that.  We  have 
an  understanding  that  the  Senate  will  go 
back  on  the  foreign  aid  bUl  after  this 
resolution  Is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  lUinois  leave  a 
little  opening  so  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
consider  Appalachla,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, that  might  be  done? 
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Mr.  IDIRKSEN.    I  am  afraid  I  cannot 

to  agree  to  that.    That  is  a 

bill.    I  believe  the  foreign  aid  bill 

disposed  of.   I  hope  that  my  dis- 

friend  the  Senator  from  Mon- 

Mr.  Mansfield]   will  be  tolerant 

forbearing  with  me,  as  he  always 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 

and,  therefore,  determination,  to 

foreign  aid  bill  out  of  the  way. 

bfelieve  it  will  be  linderstood  that  we 

ijetum  to  the  consideration  of  the 

aid  bill  after  the  disposition  of 

reisolution. 

WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

I  am  glad  that  this  matter  Is 

before   the   Senate    tomorrow. 

,  I  express  disappointment  in  the 

which  has  just  been  intro- 

It  will  not  do  the  job. 

week,  after  discussing  the  over- 

,  or  kickb^k,  on  the  stadium 

I  said  that  I  thought  the  Senate 

choice  other  than  to  reopen  the 

of  the  'entire  Bobby  Baker 

I  still  feel  the  same  way  about 

the  colloquy  last  week,  the 

leader  suggested  that  this  could 

in  one  of  two  ways. 

suggested  that  we  let  the  select 

ttee,  which  the  Senate  had  previ- 

I  rUthorized,  composed  of  three  Re- 

and  three  Democrats,  take  the 

That  committee  could  be 

promptly  and  it  could  proceed 

he   investigation.    The   majority 

as  an  alternative,  suggested  that 

using  the  Committee  on  Gov- 

Operations  under  the   chair- 

of  the  distinguished  Senator 

Arkansas    [Mr.    McClellan].    I 

that  that  was  perfectly  acceptable 

and  it  still  is  acceptable  to  me.    I 

^reat  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 

from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Mc- 


S(  nator 


a  resolution  prepared  which 
authorize  and  direct  his  Commit - 
Government  Operations  to  go  into 
case.    I  had  hoped  that  this 
wovild  be  one  which  the  ma- 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  mi- 
leader  f  Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  and  myself 
ointly  sponsor.    When  I  advised 
majority  leader  of  my  intentions,  he 
that  I  withhold  introducing  this 
untU  after  he  had  met  with 
policy  committee.    I  was 
accommodate  the  majority  leader 
accordingly  waited  until  they  had 
understand  that  the  policy  corn- 
had    approved    the    resolution 
the  majority  leader  has  just  pre- 
and  which  he  plans  to  call  up  on 
Senator  Mansfield's  resolu- 
wbiild  authorize  the  Committee  on 
ind  Administration  to  reopen  the 
of  the  investigation  which  con- 
he  allegati^  with  respect  to  the 
contract. 

the  jiecessity  of  being  placed 

x)sition  of  making  this  statement. 

since  this  resolution  asking  the  Rules 

to  handle  the  investigation 

offered,  I  shall  make  it.    I  am 

who  has  no  confidence  what- 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 

conductlng  this  investiga- 

rhe  record  shows  that  they  ex- 


rei  ret 


pressed  no  desire  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  their  earlier  investigation. 

The  committee  knew  about  the  over- 
pasnnent  on  the  stadium  contract.  They 
were  warned  that  there  may  have  been 
an  overpayment  on  this  particular  con- 
tract. They  were  warned  that  they 
should  get  the  check  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  had  sent  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  They 
were  warned  that  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  this  overpayment.  They  were  warned 
weeks  and  months  ago.  but  they  did 
nothing. 

Notwithstanding  this  warning  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
refused  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey  as  a  wit- 
ness. They  refused  to  take  any  steps 
to  get  the  canceled  check.  It  was  only 
after  the  check  was  found  and  they  were 
"caught  out  in  left  field"  that  they  now 
propose  to  investigate  this  one  phase  of 
the  Baker  case.  They  do  not  have  to 
investigate  this  particular  transaction. 
The  case  is  ready  to  go  to  the  Justice 
Department  now.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  the  check  or  at  least  it  knows 
where  the  check  can  be  obtained  very 
easily.  A  copy  of  the  check  and  the  in- 
surance bond  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  now.  The  check  shows  an 
overpayment  was  made.  I  repeat  that 
they  have  a  copy  of  the  check,  and  a 
copy  of  the  performance  bond  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  This  shows 
that  the  payment  was  only  to  be  $73,000 
and  some  odd  dollars.  Yet  a  check  for 
over  $109,000  was  issued.  What  is  there 
to  wait  for?  I  regret  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  this  resolution  is  an  answer 
to  anything.  It  is  merely  mixing  another 
batch  of  whitewash  to  be  applied  by  the 
same  commitee  which  refused  to  call 
Mr.  McClosky  as  a  witness. 

I  shall  offer  the  resolution  which  I 
had  prepared  originally  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Mansfield  proposal. 

I  send  to  the  desk  my  substitute  to 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  shall  offer 
this  substitute  resolution  tomorrow.  In 
my  opinion  this  substitute  resolution  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  do  the  job. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1265    TO    S.    RES.    367    IN    THE 
NATtniE   OP  A   SUBSTITtTTE 

I  ask  that  my  resolution  be  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table  where  it  can  be 
called  up  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  an  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  for  the  Record — 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  will  agree  with  me  that  when 
he  made  his  speech  on  last  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  setting  forth  detailed  in- 
formation relative  to  the  matter  which 
will  be  investigated  by  one  committee 
or  the  other,  I  raised  the  question  then 
as  to  Whether  the  Information  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  believe  the  answer  was.  "No,  not  yet." 


September 

1  also  raised  the  question  with  th. 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  i* 
that  time  as  to  whether  he  had  coial^ 
ered  the  possibUity  of  it  being  broiSt 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commljtteem 
Government  Operations  and  th^  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administra^n  hI 
said  he  thought,  if  I  remember  correct 
that  those  were  meritorious  3uggesUM« 
or  at  least  worth  consideration. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  subject 
with  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
I  have  also  discussed  the  question  of  a 
resolution  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Govqrnmeii 
Operations,  the  Senator  from  Arkanaai 
LMr.  McClellan].  He  said  that  in  hii 
opinion  the  Committee  on  Rules  4nd  Ad- 
ministration  was  the  proper  committee 
in  which  the  Investigation  should  be  un- 
dertaken,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  should  take  away 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration  jurisdiction  which  Was  ap- 
propriate to  that  particular  committee. 

I  make  these  statements  for  the  Rsc- 
ORD  to  indicate  that  I  discussed  tihe  sub- 
ject with  the  Senator  from  Arkansaj 
[Mr.  McClellan]  and,  to  the  beat  of  my 
recollection  at  the  moment,  that  was  hU 
reaction  to  my  query. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.;  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
correct.  On  his  suggestion  I,  too,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  the  Senatior  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  pe  said 
that  the  first  thing  he  desired  to  have 
clear  was  that  he  was  not  asking  to 
conduct  this  investigation.  He  wanted 
that  understood.  However,  he  said  that 
if  it  were  the  will  of  the  Senate,  he  would 
make  the  investigation  if  it  could  be  done 
with  the  understanding  that  he  l>e  given 
authority  to  conduct  a  real  investiga- 
tion and  not  be  in  the  position  at  a  later 
date  where  he  would  have  to  cottie  bade 
to  the  Senate  and  say,  "I  cannot?  go  into 
this  or  that  because  the  resolution  is  not 
broad  enough." 

On  that  point  we  were  in  complete 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  resolution  would 
be  submitted  which  would  give  the  Sena- 
tor that '  authority  because  of  his  un- 
easiness about  the  relationship  of  his 
committee  to  the  Committee  o^  Rules 
and  Administration  in  regard  to  that 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  Willi  JAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  correct.  He  said  he  wanted  that  point 
clarified  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  seeking  to  reach  out  dnd  gain 
control  of  an  Investigation  which  had 
been  started  by  another  committee. 
That  is  why  I  had  my  resolution  pre- 
pared. 

On  that  point  he  said  he  wished  to  have 
it  clear  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Senate 
that  his  committee  should  proceed,  m 
fact.  I  believe  the  Senator  already  has 
the  authority  to  go  into  most  of  the  ques- 
tions involved.  But  a  resolution  ti'as  pre- 
pared, a  copy  of  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
the  desk,  which  I  believe  would  give  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  that 
authority.  As  the  Senator  froin  Mon- 
tana has  pointed  out,  in  our  colloquy  d 
last  week  he  did  ask  the  question  as  to 
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fhAr  the  matter  had  been  referred  to    that  was  left  hanging  in  the  earlier  in- 
V   npnartment  of  Justice  and  whether 
?L?been^alled  to  the  attention  of  the 
it  had  oeen  i.«  ^^^  Administration,     ing  less  than  reopen  a  luii-scaie  mvesu- 

^°°S^  tfmt  it  had  not  been  referred  to     gation  into  all  these  questions.    I  am  not 
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rLfn«rtment  of  Justice  and  whether    vestigation. 
the  R«.P^^_  ^^lled  to  the  attention  of  the        Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  do  noth 

on  Rules  and  Administration,  ir 
""  iA  that  it  had  not  been  referred  to  gi 
^      Deoartment  of  Justice  but  that  it     supporting  another  whitewash 

being  referred.  .  It  had  been  called 
*Ahe  attention  of  the  Committee  on 


This  is 

^^  ^f^r'^fevred    "irhad  been"called    noVthe  place  for  a  whitewash.    I  am  not 
was  Demg  ^^^^  _   ^y  ^^^  r-ommutpp  nn     referring  to  the  majority  leader.    I  want 

that  clear.  I  wish  to  repeat — and  since 
the  question  has  arisen  we  might  as  well 
get  it  clear — that  I  have  no  confidence 
whatsoever  in  either  the  intentions  or 
the  ability  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  do  this  job.  I 
shall  discuss  that  point  at  greater  length 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  should 
also  be  said  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
speech  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last,  that  he  at  that  time,  in 
response  to  a  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  stated  that  the  in- 
formation did  not  come  into  his  posses- 
sion until  August  17. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
check,  that  is. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  check. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  in- 
formation as  to  the  overpayment  I  had 
been  advised  on  long  before.  I  was  rea- 
sonably certain — certain  enough  that  I 
alerted  the  committee  and  made  the 
statement  in  the  Record  ;  what  I  said  was 
not  an  idle  remark. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that,- 
but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senator 
did  not  come  into  possession  or  receive 
information  relative  to  the  $109,000 
check  until  August  17,  and  the  reason 
he  did  not  bring  up  that  question  before 
the  Democratic  Convention,  which 
started  on  August  24,  but  for  which  the 
Senate  went  out  3  days  earlier,  was  that 
he  did  not  have  time  in  which  to  as- 
semble his  facts.  Therefore  he  was  not 
able  to  present  the  information  he  had 
to  the  Senate,  plus  a  copy  of  the  check, 
tmtil  the  next  week  after  the  Senate  had 
once  again  come  back  into  session. 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that 
this  information,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  concerned,  was  not 
available  to  him  until  about  the  middle 
of  last  month. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  make 
it  clear,  there  is  a  difference  between 
having  information  and  whether  or  not 
I  had  the  check.  I  had  allegations  for 
weeks — perhaps  months — before  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  know  how  long  ago  it 
was.  First  I  considered  it  a  rumor. 
Later  I  considered  it  more  than  a  ru- 
mor. Back  in  July,  when  I  discussed  the 
subject  here  in  the  Senate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
I  was  reasonably  certain  that  I  had 
everything  but  the  check.  Without  the 
check  we  could  not  prove  it.  I  had  to 
have  the  check,  and  I  obtained  the  check 
sometime  during  the  week  ending  Au- 
gust 15.  I  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds on  August  17,  I  believe  it  was,  or 
during  that  week.  I  had  the  check  at 
that  time;  but  we  did  have  a  State  con- 
vention on  August  20  in  Delaware,  and  I 
was  the  potential  nominee.    I  wished  to 


Rules  and  Administration,  but  they  were 
not  interested. 

T  cited  in  the  Record  a  colloquy  on  the 
flibJect  and  I  shaU  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  again  today  to  show  that 
th^  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admims- 
tration  knew  about  this  overpayment  and 
did  nothing  about  it.  It  was  in  a  col- 
wiuy  of  July  27  of  this  year  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  appears  on  page  17030 
of  the  RECORD.  I  was  discussing  this  very 
Doint  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr  Jordan].  In  the  colloquy  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
had  raised  the  point  that  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  had  refused  to  call  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  a  witness.  I  replied  as 
follows: 

Mr  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  concur  In 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  stated.  Mr. 
McCloskey  should  have  be^n  called.  It  would 
have  been  far  better. 

There  is  one  other  missing  link  which  may 
have  only  supported  the  other  testimony  or 
It  may  have  raised  other  questions.  Some  of 
the  canceled  checks  were  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  I  have  them  before  me. 

The  committee  has  also  the  canceled  check 
by  which  Bofeby  Baker  got  his  $4,000.  The 
committee  has  the  canceled  check  for  $1,500 
that  Mr.  McLeod  received.  But  what  the 
committee  does  not  have  and  which  the  com- 
mittee should  have  and  which  I  hope  It  will 
still  try  to  obtain,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's  check  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  payment 
for  this  stadium  insurance.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  important  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  I  think 
Mr.  Reynolds'  record  shows  what  the  amount 
is.  The  report  shows  what  he  paid  for  the 
performance  bond.  But  I  shall  not  argue 
that  point. 

Mr.  WiLLLiAMS  of  Delaware.  It  shows  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  to  get  $73,631.28  from  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

He  paid  Hutchinson  Rlvinus  &  Co.,  who 
handled  the  Insurance  for  Reynolds,  $63,- 
599.72.  That  left  a  difference  for  his  com- 
mission of  $10,031.56.  Out  of  that  $10,- 
031.56  he  wrote  a  check  for  $4,000  to  Bobby 
Baker  and  two  checks  to  Mr.  McLeod,  one 
for  $1,000  and  one  for  $1,500. 

While  it  may  be  merely  routine,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  $73,631.28  check  to  see  If  that 
is  exactly  what  was  paid.  I  would  suggest 
that  even  now  the  committee  could  obtain 
a  copy  of  that  check.    It  may  be  interesting. 

The  Record  shows  that  the  Committee 
or  Rules  and  Administration  had  been 
put  on  notice;  they  had  all  that  infor- 
ipation;  but  they  would  not  call  Mr. "Mc- 
Closkey as  a  witness.  They  took  no 
action.  Even  now  the  committee,  under 
the  proposed  resolution,  proposes  to  in- 
vestigate the  one  transaction  to  which  I 
have  called  attention.  They  now  realize 
we  know  about  this  transaction.  Ap- 
parently all  the  majority  members  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  will  investigate 
is  something  about  which  we  already 
know. 

They  are  not  interested  in  going  into 
any  of  the  many  unanswered  questions. 
They  are  not  interested  in  any  loose  end 


be  sure  that  I  was  present  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  I  would  have  been  rushed  to 
have  gotten  this  material  together  and 
to  have  presented  it  to  the  Senate  as  It 
should  be  presented  before  the  recess 
for  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
I  took  the  period  while  my  colleagues  on 
the  otlfier  side  of  the  aisle  were  enjoying 
the  beaches  at  Atlantic  City,  to  enjoy  the 
beaches  at  Rehoboth  and  to  prepare  the 
statement  I  made  last  Tuesday.  I  knew 
they  were  looking  forward  to  my  deUver- 
ing  some  such  statement  after  they  re- 
turned. 

There   was   another   point   that  was 
mentioned  and  which  I  shall  comment 
on.    The  Senator  from  Montana  raised 
the  question  about  whether  the  question 
had  been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.    At  the  time  I  made  my  speech 
last  we^  it  had  not  been.    It  has  since 
been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Department  sent  its  represent- 
atives around  to  see  me.    This  happened 
since  the  President  authorized  the  FBI 
to  go  into  the  question.    They  did  come 
around  to  my  office,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  that 
interview.     They  seemed  to  think  that 
there  were  two  questions  of  prime  im- 
portance: First,  "Where  did  you  get  the 
check  and  who  gave  it  to  you?    Who  is 
your  informant?"     Second,  "When  did 
you  get  the  check?"   Neither  point  is  ma- 
terial  so   far    as   they   are   concerned. 
Their  objective  should  be  to  find  out, 
first,  whether  there  was  such  a  check; 
second,  what  was  the  actual  cost  of  the 
performance  bond?     Then  they  should 
find  out  why  there  was  any  difference. 
They  spent  three-quarters  of  their  time 
in  my  office  trying  to  find  out  where  I  got 
the  information.    Finally  I  suggested  to 
them  that  if  they  must  put  some  name 
down,    they    could    put    down    Bobby 
Baker's  name  as  a  possibility.    It  was 
utterly  ridiculous  that  they  would  spend 
so  much  time  to  find  out  where  I  ob- 
tained the  information  rather  than  try- 
ing to  document  the  information  itself. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  interest  that 
the  FBI  expressed  in  getting  down  to 
the  real  points  involved.  I  hope  that  they 
are    proceeding    more    enthusiastically, 
because  they  know  of  my  disappoint- 
ment over  this  interview. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  an  idea 
that  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  read  this 
afternoon's  discussion  in  the  Senate  with 
great  interest  and  very  likely  will  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    He  has 
already  been  advised  of  my  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  which  I  just  sent 
to  the  desk  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
table  where  it  would  be  in  a  position  so . 
that  it  can  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Mansfield  resolution  and  also  be  al- 
lowed  to  remain  at  the  desk  where  it 
can  be  in  a  position  to  be  called  up  as  an 
independent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection? 


2179 ) 


The  e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (I  .  Res.  368)  was  received,  ordered 
to  lie  ( n  the  table  and  to  be  printed,  and 
under  he  rule  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Iicoro,  as  follows : 

Ileaok>ed,  That  S.  Res.  278,  Eighty-eighth 

agreed    to    February    10,    1964,    Is 

by  renuzaberlng  sections  4,  5,  and 

settlons  5.  6,  and  7,  respectively,  and 

after  section  3  a  new  section  4 
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ill  matters  relating  to  the  construc- 
the  District  of  Colxmibia  Stadiiun, 
(fther  Government  building  or  facility, 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
h  matter  has  Involved  fraud,  mis- 
,  malfeasance,  coUiislon,  mlsmanage- 
ncompetence,    corrupt   or    unethical 
waste,   extravagance,   conflicts   of 
Improper   ezpenditxire   of   Govern - 
f^dfl,   kickbacks  or   other   improper 
Including     political     contribu- 
l;ax  evasion,  or  any  violation  of  law 
Impropriety  of   any  kind,  on  the 
or  Involving  any  Member  or  former 
of  the  Senate,  any  officer  or  em- 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
any   other   officer   or   employee    or 
officer  or  employee  of  the   Govern - 
J  Deluding  the  municipal  government 
district  of  Columbia),  any  party  to 
contr  ict   or  subcontract   relating   to   the 
construction   of   the   District    of    Columbia 
or  other  Government  building  or 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
party,  and  (B)  for  the  purpose  of 
whether   any  changes   are   re- 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
any  of  the  foregoing;  and 
I  ny  flnanclftl  or  business  Interests  or 
or   any   other   activities,   on   the 
EX'  involving  any  Member  or  former 
of  the  Senate,   any  officer  or  em- 
■  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  or 
( ffloer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
employed  or  was  formerly  employed 
of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  or 
I  lenate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  for  the 
of   ascertaining    (A)    whether   any 
inllerests  or  activities  have  involved  any 
of  law,  any  conflict  of  interest,  or 
Qth^  impropriety  of  any  kind,  or  have 
\mfavorably   on    the   integrity    of 
.  and  (B)  whether  additional  laws, 
regulations   are   necessary  or  de- 
l|or  the  piirpose  of  prohibiting  or  re- 
any  such  interests  or  activities." 


AND  ARROYO  SEDIMENT 
CONtnOL  DAMS,  RIO  GRANDE 
CAN.  LLIZATION  PROJECT 

ANDERSON.    Mr.    President,    I 


Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
ndment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiies  to  S.  2370. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore th;  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  I  If  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2370)  suthorlzing  maintenance  of  flood 
and  aroyo  sediment  control  dams  and 
related  wortcs  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canaliz  itlon  project  and  authorizing  ap- 
proprla  ;ions  for  that  purpose,  which  was. 
on  pag(  3,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "There 
are  her  !by  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  su  ns  as  may  be  required"  and  in- 
sert "T  lere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approp^ated  not  in  excess  of  $23,000  per 
annum 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  merely  piovides  that  there 
shall  be  a  limitation  on  the  total  cost. 
The  Senate  bill  was  wide  open  as  to  the 
cost.  The  House  put  a  limitation  of 
$23,000  on  it.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  both  sides. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator has  consulted  his  colleague  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  is  a  bill  in 
which  my  colleague  [Mr.  Mechem]  and 
I  have  joined  and  which  we  have  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TEMPORARY  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
SALE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJR.  5498. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  Its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  5498,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  4, 
and  5  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5498)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  temporary  authority  for  the 
sale  of  certain  public  lands." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2, 
6,  7.  and  8  to  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment.  Insert:  "agricultural 
(exclusive  of  lEinds  chiefly  valuable  for  graz- 
ing and  raising  forage  crops)." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment.  Insert:  "No  sale  shall  be 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
until  zoning  regulations  have  been  enacted 
by  the  appropriate  local  authority." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert:  "June  30,  1969." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert:  "June  30,  1969,". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: "June  30,  1969". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  provide  temporary  authority  for 
the  sale  of  certain  public  lands.  The 
amendments  of  the  House  include  a 
change  in  the  effective  date  and  also  cer- 
tain definition  changes.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  with  the  members 
of  the  minority  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  they  are  In  agreement. 


I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate  iv* 
cur  in  the  House  amendments  toal 
Senate  amendments.  *• 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  CEtlTAIw 
LANDS  ADMINISTERED  BY  SW^ 
RETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  a4k  thii 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mZ. 
sage  from  the  House  of  Representati^ 
on  H.R.  5159.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  (U. 
Walters  in  the  chair)  laid  before  vL 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Hduae  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Sehate  to 
House  bill  5159,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

September  4, 19S4 

Resolved.  That  the  House  concur  in  ti» 
amendments  of  the  Senate  number^  i  o 
and  3  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5159)  entitled  "^ 
Act  to  authorize  and  direct  that  certain 
lands  exclusively  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be  classified  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  interiaj  man- 
agement luider  principles  of  multiple  un 
and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  pi-oducti 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes",  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  l  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  .as  foi- 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted' by  the 
Senate  amendment.  Insert:  "agricultTiral 
(exclusive  of  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  graa- 
ing  and  raising  forage  crops) ." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  conciu-.in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Insert:  "June  30,  1969,". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  ntmibertfd  3  to 
aforesaid  bill,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment.  Insert:  "Jime  30.  1969,". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
authorizes  and  directs  that  certain  lands 
exclusively  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  classified.  "Hie 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House  have 
been  discussed  with  the  members  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee,  and  they  are 
in  agreement  with  them.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RECOMMENDATION  BY  ICC  EXAM- 
INER OF  CONSOLIDATION  Of  FIVE 
MAJOR  RAILROADS  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Wi 
September  2,  1964,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Abe  McGregor  Goff,  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  reference  to  the  recommendajtion  by 
one  of  the  Commission's  examiners  of 
the  merger  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way and  the  Northern  Pacific- Railroad. 
If  this  merger  shall  be  effectuatedi  it  will 
result  in  a  monopolistic  condition  as  well 
as  reduced  service  in  Montana.    ■ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ihy  let- 
ter and  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Howard  Freas,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission,   In 
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Hirh  he  states  that  all  parUes  will  be 
!SS  ^f oVe  the  merger  is  consummat- 
^f^hooe  it  will  not  be  consummated— 
^^^pvini^  at  this  point  in  the 

^Se  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
JSeSce  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
^RECORD,  as  follows: 
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September  2,  1964. 
Gorr, 


AB*  mcGbecor 

f^i^n;interstate  Commerce  Commtssxon. 

'^jf'^rMT'cH^AiEMAN:  The  recent  recom- 
°!i*i,^  issued  by  ICC  examiner,  Robert 
riSThy  supportfng  the  consolidation  of 
?  ^or  railroads  in  the  Northwest  was  a 
•^TicTblow  to  the  State  of  Montana  and  Its 
°*^pnt8  This  merger  which  would  Involve 
«S^  miles  o?  railroad  line  Including  the 
^'^  Sthern  and  Northern  Paclflc  RaU- 
SSs  S  in  my  estimation,  contribute  to  a 
SJJSp^lBtic  condition,  as  weU  as  to  a  re- 
!i,,r*d  service  to  these  areas. 
'^  I^lsS^  urge  as  strongly  as  possible  that 
Je  commission  review  the  examiner's 
JJJ,mmendatlon  with  great  care  and  dellb- 
^\aa  I  realize  that  this  recommendation 
rDrelimlnary  In  nature,  and  It  Is  important 
Sit  all  interested  parties  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refute  the  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
ISnCT.  one  of  the  most  difllcult  prob- 
iPfflTthat  confront  States  Uke  Montana  Is  a 
Sndency  on  the  part  of  public  transporta- 
tion to  reduce  rather  than  to  develop  and 
improve  adequate  transportation  facilities, 
lam  well  aware  of  conditions  such  as  sparse 
Dopulatlon  and  long  distances. 

As  stated  on  previous  occasions,  I  deplore 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  segment  of  our 
transportation  Industry  to  retreat  rather 
than  to  advance  and  develop  services  for  the 
nubile  I  have  seen  nothing  to  Indicate  that 
these  particular  railroads  are  In  any  serious 
financial  plight.  Recently  when  the  MU- 
waukee  Railroad  was  granted  permission  to 
discontinue  passenger  train  service  through 
Monuna,  It  was  a  matter  of  great  concern 
and  inconvlence.  Should  this  merger  be  ap- 
proved, it  would  again  place  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad    In     an     undesirable     competitive 

position.  ^  ,    , 

in  conclusion,  I  ask  that  the  Conunlsslon 
review  this  situation  carefully  keeping  In 
mind  precedents  that  would  be  established 
by  such  a  merger  and  the  great  inconven- 
ience It  will  create  for  the  public  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  serve. 
With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiKX    MANSriELD. 


parties  will  truest  an  extension  of  time  In 
which  to  file  such  exceptions.  In  disposing 
of  such  requests.  If  made,  the  Commission 
win  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  proceed- 
ing. Upon  the  filing  of  such 'exceptions,  the 
parties  will  then  have  an  opportvmlty  to  file 
replies  thereto.  Since  these  applications  are 
of  tremendous  Importance  to  the  transporta- 
tion mdustry,  and  particularly,  to  the  public 
served  by  these  carriers,  the  entire  Commis- 
sion may  hear  the  parties  to  the  proceeding 
in  oral  argument  at  sometime  after  all  the 
pleadings  have  been  filed. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Commission 
win,  with  the  utmost  care,  consider  the  con- 
tentions of  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  be- 
fore a  decision  In  this  matter  Is  reached. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  Freas, 
Acting  Chairman. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  4.  1964. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  the  absence 
of  Chairman  Goff.  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  September  2,  1964,  regarding  the 
report  and  recommended  order  of  Examiner 
Robert  H.  Murphy,  In  which  he  reconunend- 
ed  approval,  subject  to  various  conditions,  of 
the  transactions  In  Finance  Docket  No.  21478, 
Great  Northern  Paclflc  &  Burlington  Lines, 
Inc.,  Merger.  Etc. — Great  Northern  Railway 
Co.,  et  al.  You  strongly  urge  that  the  Com- 
mission review  the  examiner's  recommenda- 
tion with  great  care  and  deliberation  before 
a  decision  In  the  matter  Is  reached.  You 
state  that  while  the  examiner's  recommenda- 
tion Is  preliminary  In  nattire.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  all  Interested  par- 
tics  be  given  an  opportunity  to  reject  the 
plan  as  proposed  by  the  examiner. 

As  you  know,  any  party  to  the  proceeding 
may  file  exceptions  to  the  examiner's  report 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  service  of 
that  report.  While  exceptions  are  due  on 
September  23.  1964,  it  is  likely  that  interested 


SHALL  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 
BECOME  SUBSERVIENT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
clear:  Shall  the  Federal  judiciary  be- 
come subservient  to  the  Congress? 

Our  constitutional  system  requires  an 
independent  judiciary.  I  beUeve  in  a 
National  Legislature  to  legislate  and  an 
executive  to  execute  the  law,  both  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution.  To  pre- 
vent both  from  trammeling  the  rights  of 
a  free  people,  I  believe  in  an  independ- 
ent Supreme  Court.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Constitution  provides. 
Yet  once  again,  attacks  against  this 
unique  system  of  Gtovemment  are  being 
made. 

The  issue  is  not  new.  Intermittently, 
throughout  our  history,  abuse  has  been 
heaped  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  traduce  it. 
Cries  of  judicial  "usurpation"  began 
with  the  famous  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Marbury  against  Madison. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  late,  great  Albert 
J.  Beveridge — at  one  time  a  distinguished 
U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana — was  writ- 
ing: 

One  of  the  many  grave  questions  before 
the  country  at  present  Is  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  Judicial  review  shall  be  continued 
or  modified  or  abandoned  altogether.  It 
needs  no  a^ument  to  convince  lawyers  that 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people  and 
the  perpetuity  of  American  Institutions-^ 
even  the  life  of  the  RepubUc — reqiilre  that 
the  courts  shall  exercise  this  power  unim- 
paired, and  especially  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Supreme  Covu:t  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  maintained. 


AgEdn,  today,  assaults  are  being 
mounted  against  the  constitutionally  in- 
dependent Supreme  Court.  And  once 
again,  we  have  an  opportunity  in  this 
Chamber,  by  oiu"  votes,  to  vindicate  our 
cherished  system  and  to  declare  smew 
the  supremacy  of  the  Nation's  highest 
Court. 

What  has  the  Court  done  that  would 
cause  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attempt,  permanently,  to  shear  away  the 
right  of  judicial  review  in  all  cases  af- 
fecting apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures? Wliy  do  some  of  my  brethren 
in  the  Senate  want  to  do  essentially  the 
same  thing,  if  only  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod of  time? 


The  simple  fact  is  that  our  highest 
tribunal  determined  that  an  American 
citizen,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  have  his  vote 
given  the  same  weight  in  State  legisla- 
tive contests  as  the  votes  of  any  of  his 
fellow  citizens  who  live  elsewhere  In  his 
State. 

Specifically,  for  example,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  had  not  been  reappor- 
tioned for  over  60  years.  The  Alabama 
Supreme  Court,  while  lamenting  the 
legislature's  failure  to  comply  with  the 
State  constitutional  mandate  for  periodic 
reapportionment,  nevertheless,  refused 
any  relief.  A  Federal  district  court 
found  that  the  existing  Alabama  appor- 
tionment violated  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  agreed.  It  deter- 
mined that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  seats  in  both  houses  of  a  bi- 
oameral  State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  of  population. 

Falsehoods,  no  matter  how  often  re- 
peated, remain  untrue.  Unconstitutional 
practices,  no  matter  how  long  they  con- 
tinue unchallenged,  do  not  metamor- 
phose themselves  into  valid  acts.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  for  long  periods  of  time, 
the  votes  of  citizens  may  have  been 
weighted  unequally  and  disproportion- 
ately in  State  legislative  elections  of 
many  States,  is  not  at  all  determinative 
of  the  validity  of  those  elections  under 
our  Constitution. 

The  correctness  of  a  State's  appor- 
tionment of  its  legislature  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  provisions  of  our  funda- 
mental charter,  as  they  are  construed  in 
controversies  brought,  finally,  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Any  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality must  be  decided  by  that 
Court.  That,  indeed,  is  precisely  what 
the  Court  is  for. 

That  court  has  now  found  unconstitu- 
tional any  State  apportionment  when  the 
vote  of  one  citizen  "is  in  substtmtial 
fashion  diluted  when  compared  with 
votes  of  citizens  Uving  in  other  parts  of 
the  State."  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S. 
533  (1964).  Thus,  imder  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  "Seats  in  both  houses  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  population  basis." 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  decision  of 
our  highest  Court.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  have  construed  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  otherwise.  While  the 
Constitution  explicitly  sets  forth  the  pat- 
tern of  representation  in  the  Federal 
legislative  branch,  it  does  not  create  a 
similar  system  for  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"Federal  analogy"  so  far  as  State  legis- 
latures are  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
original  Constitutions  of  36  States  pro- 
vided that  representation  in  their  two- 
house  legislatures  would  be  based  on 
population. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1816,  wrote  that: 
"a  government  is  republican  in  propor- 
tion as  every  member  composing  it  has 
his  equal  voice  hi  the  direction  of  Its 
concerns  •  •  •  by  representatives  chosen 
by  himself." 

And,  since  1776  Jefferson  was  repeated- 
ly urging  that  the  Virginia  State  consti- 
tution recognize  that  principle  and  that 
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both  br  uiches  of  its  legislature  be  appor- 
tioned >n  the  basis  of  population.  And 
when  iie  Northwest  Ordinance  was 
adopte(  in  1787— ^e  same  year  the  Fed- 
eral Ccnstitution  was  approved — it  di- 
rected t  hat  the  apportionment  of  seats  in 
the  teritorial  legislatures  should  be 
solely  o  1  the  basis  of  population. 

I  hav ;  concluded  that  the  Federal  con- 
stltutio  lal  requisites  respecting  State 
leglslat  ve  reapportionment  were  cor- 
*  rectly  ikpplled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Court 
provide  1  a  judicial  forum  for  relief  from 
malapp  irtionment,  that  evil  would  prob- 
ably hfve  gone  on  forever. 

The  ( lecislon  rights  a  wrong.  It  also 
present  I  the  next  Congress  with  an  op- 
jxjrtuni  y  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  put  lie  interest  requires  the  present 
constiti  tional  guidelines  to  be  changed, 
so  as  tj  afford  to  the  people,  in  each 
State,  naximum  authority  to  act  for 
themselves  at  the  ballot  box  on  State 
leglslati/e  apportionment. 

My  o'<m  views  are  that  the  people  of 
each  Stite,  themselves,  should  have  the 
continung  right  to  determine,  at  the 
polls,  what  basis  they  wish  to  use  in 
creatini  their  legislative  districts.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  therefore,  I  favor  a 
constitu  ;ional  amendment  preserving,  to 
the  p)eo  )le  of  each  State,  a  continuing 
constitu  ional  authority  to  decide  the 
basis  of  their  State  legislative  reappor- 
tionment as  they,  themselves,  may 
choose,  «rlth  appropriate  judicial  assist- 
ance to  prevent  a  frustration  of  their 
authoritsr.  This  is  far  easier  said  than 
done.  ]  t  will  entail  full  hearings  before 
our  con  rressibnal  committees,  with  the 
best  tale  nt,  legal  and  otherwise,  in  all  the 
Nation,  ;oming  forward  to  testify  and  to 
be  cro  js-examined.  It  will  require 
careful  draftsmanship  to  produce,  fi- 
nally, a  clear  and  unequivocal  proposal. 
The  mei  ns  and  mode  of  letting  the  peo- 
ple of  oir  country  make  their  decision, 
on  such  a  proposal,  will  need  to  be 
painstak  ingly  developed. 

Some  States,  like  my  own  California, 
have  lor  g  had  the  right  of  initiative  and 
referend  tun  lodged  in  the  people,  so  that 
they  ma  r  initiate  legislation  if  they  wish, 
and  ma]  veto  acts  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, if  hey  wish.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress ne  ct  year,  if  it  does  deal  with  the 
policy  question,  will  be  required  to  give 
ample  time  to  the  question  of  how  best 
the  righ  to  apportion  may  be  lodged  in 
the  votir  g  citizens,  free  from  frustration 
or  artifl  ce.  I  devotedly  feel  that  the 
final  pouer  must  remain  in  the  people, 
capable  ( >f  being  fully  discharged. 
coNSTxnn  ional  amendment   not  before  tjs 

NOW 

But  tl  at  problem  is  not  now  before 
this  Congress.  Long  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  must  first  be  available  to  our 
committees  for  a  full  exploration  and 
careful  Irafting,  before  the  House  of 
Represer  tatives  and  the  Senate  may  de- 
bate the :  natter. 

ONLY  que:  tion  before  us  is  sheahing  court's 

JURISDICTION 

What  is  before  the  Congress  now — 
without  the  benefit  of  hearings,  inci- 
dentally--is  the  question  of  tacking  on 
to  the  f 01  eign  aid  bill  an  irrelevant  rider 


designed,  summarily,  to  shear  away  a 
p&Tt  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  perma- 
nently or  temporarily,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  necessary  to 
prevent  chaos  in  State  government.  We 
are  told  that,  within  a  couple  of  years, 
if  we  literally  put  the  judicial  process  in 
statutory  refrigeration,  the  present  State 
legislatures  may  proceed  to  approve  some 
kind  of  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
vert to  the  status  quo  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Court's  action.  A  few  tell  us  that 
here  is  a  glorious  opportunity  to  punish 
our  highest  Court. 

I  reject  these  allegations  with  finality. 

I  do  so  not  only  because  we  are  urged 
to  commit  an  unconstitutional  act,  but 
also  beyond  that,  because  it  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  assault 
against  our  cherished  American  consti- 
tutional system. 

Article  III,  section  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides: 

The  Judicial  power  of  thie  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
Ijehavlor,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Section  2,  of  article  III,  provides,  in 
part: 

In  all  cases  affecting  .'Embassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

Do  the  words,  "with  such  exceptions, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Con- 
gress may  make"  mean  that  we,  here  in 
the  Federal  legislative  branch,  may, 
willy-nilly,  abolish  any  part  of  the  ap- 
pellant jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court?    I  do  not  believe  so. 

Let  me  quote  from  Leonard  G.  Ratner, 
in  volume  109,  No.  2,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  Review,  December  1960,  at 
pages  171  and  172: 

In  contrast  with  Its  original  Jurisdiction, 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction 
under  the  Constitution  is  an  extensive  one. 
arising  not  only  from  the  presence  of  Federal 
questions  but  also  from  the  status  or  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties,  encompassing  issues  of 
both  law  and  fact,  and  extending  to  cases 
which  originate  in  State  as  well  as  Federal 
courts.  Orderly  procedures  for  invoicing  that 
Jurisdiction  and  a  method  of  adjusting  It 
to  changing  social  needs  and  political  atti- 
tudes are  required.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  [Constitutional] 
Convention  gave  Congress  authority  to  spec- 
ify such  orderly  procedures  and  to  modify 
the  Jurisdiction  from  time  to  time  in  re- 
sponse to  prevailing  social  and  political  re- 
quirements, within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Court's  essential  constitutional  role.  It 
Is  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Con- 
vention gave  Congress  the  power  to  destroy 
that  role.  Reasonably  Interpreted  the  clause 
means  "With  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  Congress  may  make,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  essential  functions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  this  Constitution." 

I  agree  with  this  comment. 


Septembi^  g 

Ratner  concludes  his  article  withth.^ 
comments:  ^** 

Despite  some  Impediments  in  earlv  .t  ♦ 
utes,  the  Supreme  Court  from  its  IncfcnH 
,has  performed  the  essential  constlt^o^!!? 
functions  of  maintaining  the  unlf^TT 
and  supremacy  of  Federal  law.  These -fun  ^ 
tions  provide  a  standard  for  testln*^ 
validity  of  legislation  limiting  the  &),,rr 
appellate  jurisdiction.  Even  though  tHe  l!*' 
Islatlon  may  narrowly  restrict  the  procedu^ 
for  obtaining  Supreme  Court  review  6o^ 
tutlonal  limitations  are  not  transgreslefl 
long  aa  the  Court  remains  avallabirulti* 
mately  to  resolve  conflicts  between  Stale  aBd 
Federal  law  and  conflicting  InterpretAtio^ 
of  Federal  law  by  lower  courts.  But  leKlslT 
tion  that  precludes  Supreme  Court  review  In 
every  case  Involving  a  particular  subject  ta 
an  unconstitutional  encroachment 
Court's  essential  functions 
58  bin— 


^  °^  the 

Thus,  the  1957- 


Introduced,  incidentally,  in  the  Sen- 
ate — 

which  proposed  to  eliminate  Supreme  Court 
review  in  all  cases  involving  one  of  tin 
enumerated  subjects  was  clearly  invalid  It» 
enactment  would  have  allowed  the  Court« 
of  each  State  to  determine  for  themselves 
the  constitutionality  of  State  statute*  and 
regulations  on  the  speclfled  subjects  and 
would  have  permanently  foreclosed  Supreme 
Court  resolution  ,of  Inconsistent  Stat*  and 
Federal  decisions  concerning  the  appli(iatlon 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws  to  such 
matters.  The  exceptions  and  regulations 
clause  does  not  give  Congress  power  thus  to 
negate  the  essential  functions  of  th«  Su- 
preme Court. 

Again,  I  agree.  I 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  Congress  cannot,  constitutionally, 
deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  re^n- 
sibilities  and  its  duties,  for  2  yeare,  or 
2,000  years,  under  the  guise  of  making 
an  "exception"  or  "regulation"  of  the 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Quite  aside,  however,  from  the  inva- 
lidity, as  I  see  it,  of  such  a  proposed 
action,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thine  for 
the  historic  independence  of  our  Judi- 
cial establishment  to  be  dissipated  and 
eventually  destroyed.  It  would  be  a  giant 
step  backward  to  all  the  weakness  and 
vice  of  the  Articles  of  Confederaftion. 
The  Federal  system  would  be  on  its  way 
to  dissolution.  The  Constitution  Would 
be  interpreted  by  50  State  supreme  courts 
into  a  political  jungle  of  conflicting 
rights  and  responsibilities,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  knowing  where  to 
turn  or  what  route  to  follow,  and  with 
individual  citizens  in  a  perpetual  quan- 
dary. The  rule  of  law  would  become  a 
mockery.  Congress  should  not  attempt 
to  emasculate  the  Court  on  either  a 
short-  or  long-term  basis,  even  if  it  con- 
stitutionally could,  which  it  cannot. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  seek  to  f  teeze 
and  squeeze  the  judiciary  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years,  because  of  the  chaos 
which  would. occur  as  a  result  of  the 
sudden  impact  of  the  reapportionment 
decisions  and  the  unreasonable,  chaotic 
speed  with  which  those  decisions  would 
be  applied  across  the  land.     I  disagree. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  require 
nor  counsel  haste  in  these  cases.  To  the 
contrary,  it  has  recognized  that  -im- 
mediately effective  judicial  relief  in  legis- 
lative reapportionment  cases  might  well 
be  withheld  under  certain  circumstances. 
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.^     ^-^  ■  4.  „«.,^        ThP  Prpsidpnt  of  the  United  States    what  method  shall  be  used— whether  a 

we  feel  that  the  district  court  In  this     ^^^^'.^^  ..  .„_  country  are  high      I  shall  not  call  them  filibusterers— are 

iaisssss  •£iisS;ek:±sz-^  =H=i?r::r.:r.: 

TtSfadS^tS  discrepancies  in  the  State's    ^^t^^nrwFT      I  vield  to  my  colleague     shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  a 
f^l^ative    apportionment    scheme,    while        ^r.  KUCHEL.    I  yield  to  my  coueague  3^^^^^  of  all  the  people  of  the  State? 

SSiiTstati^r-n^^  °'  1^  ^'^^^  *°  Pf°:  ^^Tr  SaitSii     I  commend  my  dis-  I  do  not  see  anything  unfair  about  that.    - 

Sie  guidelines  for  legislative  action.    And  it  Mr   SALINGER,,  ^^^.^^^jj^  ""^  ?d-  I  do  not  see  why  the  debate  should  COn-        I 

Jlr^ectiy  recognized  that  legislative   reap-  Ungulshed  senior  colleague  from  call-                                             suppose    I    was 

SSent  ^primarily  a  i»atter  for  legis-  fomia  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  bril-  g^^.^^dtS  come  here  by  all  the  people  of 

E  hu-srsr.r^i'^p^^r  o^?  TtS'espXcro.-'r p^o.  sen  iSsr/Sfe-rjje'Str 

^HlSirSIrr  rss^^SESJg  ^^^.T^^p, 

Siat^Tpportunity  to  do  so.    Additionally,  f^a^o^  ^^.^^  ^^/^^.^J^^^^i^^c^^^  senting   the   people   of   the   State   and 

Se  coSt  below  acted  with  proper  Judicial  the  Senate  and  to  the  entire  cojmtiT  u  ^^^^^  ^^  expected  to  vote  for  them  when 

restraint,  after  the  Alabama  legislature  had  we  were  to  act  on  this  matter  With  great  ^  ^^^  ^^^^     Apparently  there  are  some 

failed  to  act   effectively   in   remedying   the  haste.  ^^^^ho  do  not  think  that  we  should  have 

constitutional  deficiencies  in  the  state  s  leg-  i  am  sure  the  Senator  shares  my  con-           opportunity  to  vote  for  the  people 

islatlve  apportionment  scheme.  In  ordering  ^^^  whether  a  full  reapportion-  ^       ^^         ^' 

Its  own  temporary  reaPPori^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  Senate  of  California  ^^^^^^^^^3  not  solve  the  problem  by 

l^L^ing'SeSonfJurJua^^^^                ^^°"^  ^^^'^"^^J'^''  T'^fV'Slforma  ^'^^'^      proposing    '  a      constitutional 
SLwitSfut  great  difficulty,  and  in  pre-    best  interests  of  the  people  of  Calif orma.  amendment  which  would  provide  that 
scrying  a  plan  admittedly  provisional  In    But  I  believe  the  remedy  that  he  sug-  g^^j^  g^.g^.g  gj^j^n  decide  the  question  by 
purpose  so  as  not  to  usurp  the  primary  re-     gests— that  of  a  constitutional  ameno-  ^  convention  rather  than  through  their 
sponsibiiity  for  reapportionment  which  rests    ment  which  would  permit  the  people  to  j-ggpective  legislatures?    If  we  should  do 
with  the  legislature.                                          assert  their  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  leg-  ^^   ^^^  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
And  generally  the  Court  said:                 islature  they  want— would  be  a  solution  ^^^.^^.^  ^^^  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
And,  generally,  ine  L.ourt  s,aiu.                 ^^  ^^^  problem  in  California.  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
under    «^t^^^^,^^'=^,"2^'=«f '  i^LS        I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Sen- 
'^Tal?ate"s'lSonSiSeS   sTS     California  and  join  in  the  opposition  that  ^^^   ^^.^m   Wisconsin    [Mr.   Proxmire] 
S  proSS^   eqSSbie  rnsiSons  might     he  expressed  to  the  pending  amendment.  ^^^^^  appear  to  me  to  fall  very  flat.    It 
uBtify  a  court  in  withholding  the  granting    I  shall  vote  against  the  pending  amend-  ^^^-^^  not  be  said  that  the  people  did  not 
of  immediately  effective  relief  In  a  leglsla-     ment.  have  an  opportunity.     Why  would  that 
tive  apportionment  case,  even  though  the        j^j.  kUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  thank  not  be  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  prob- 
exlstmg  apportionment  scheme  was  found            ^^^^  colleague  from  California  very  igm?  ♦^ 
invalid.    In  awarding  or  withholding  im-    ^             ^    comments  which  he  has        mt.  KDCHEL.    I  believe  the  reasons 
mediate  ^^"f^^;/,.^°"^*^„i«j^^.?""f  ^^^^^.f    made     In  the  last  analysis-and  I  say  why  we  do  not  have  pending  in  the  Senate 
foSngHeTtfonartfe'mira'ni^sUdrm:    S^'by  way  of  repetition-I  do  not  be-  a  constitutional  amendment  is  that  a 
piexities  of  State  election  laws,  and  should    Ueve  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  pres-  constitutional  amendment  must  be  care- 
act  and  rely  upon  general  equitable  prin-     gnt  wording  of  the  Constitution  could  f^uy  drawn  and  must  be  the  result  of  a 
cipies.    With  respect  to  the  timing  of  relief.     ^^^^    arrived   at    a    different   decision,  sufficiently  complete  hearing  so  that  the 
a  court  can  reasonably  endeavor  to  avoid  a     jjaving  said  that,  I  must  say  that  on  the  ^gst  legal  talent  in  the  country  could 
disruption  of   the  election   process  which          .^  ^^  policy  I  would  favor  a  carefully  testify  and  be  subjected  to  cross-exami- 
might    result    frorn    requiring    Precipitate                 constitutional  amendment  which  nation,  and  so  that  in  the  last  analysis 
Changes  ^.^^J  ^«=°;^^^  .°^^^\  "^^^,f  °°"^^^^^^       wouM  let  the  plain,  ordinary  people  in  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  pre- 
sto the"?e'quirTmen?sTf  thfc'o^A's  dicfel    ^veri  State  of  the  Union,  at  any  time  sented  to  the  people  of  this  country  by 
As  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  con-     they  desire,  make  their  determination    the  Congress  would  be  clear  and  unequiv- 
curring  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  "any  relief  accorded     as  to  what  kind  of  representation  they    Qcal. 

can  be  fashioned  In  the  light  of  well-known    ^^^^^^  jn  their  State  legislative  branch,        xhe  able  Senator  has  mentioned   a 

principles  of  equity."  always  with  the  right  of  the  people  to    most  important  point.    I  tried  to  touch 

Of    rmir<5P     eouitable    considerations     petition  the  judicial  branch  if  any  at-     upon  it  in  a  sentence  or  two  in  my  com- 

Of    course,    equitaD  e    consiaeraHorib     y  ^^.^^^   ^^^^   ^^  Congress  has  the  respon- 

Siaf  esub  i^hmen  ^Ttvl  no  SJatlthe  rights  which  would  be  ^ibiUty  and  the  authority  under  the 
St  th.t  thpv  SiTh7'  But  we  do  not  available  to  them  under  the  constitu-  constitution  to  determme  in  what  fash- 
doubt  that  they  w  il   be.    But  ^  e  do  not     ^^     amendment.  ion  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 

Ei£?SH  i  SS  sEs  -■  ~ ""' '-  x^'^^^T^ 

stitutional  sphere.  Mr.  f_^CHEL.    I  y^eld^  tor                       ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

This  present  controversy,  and  all  that  Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  saia  ne  waj  1  s  y                           ^^  United  States 

it  entails,  is  of  the  most  transcendan  m  /^^.^^^^^^^^^^f  J^^^^^f  ^^^^^^^  a  constitutionaf  amendment  based  upon 

importance  to  our  country  and  to   its  to  let  the  people  °^^^°f  •  J^"^  ""l  ,      b-  onv  careful  hearings  and  study.     The 

future.    Our  historic,  tripartite  constitu-  do  that  very  thing?     Why  do  x^e  not  sub-  ^^f/^^^^^'^f  ^^           a  dual  proposal 

tional  system  could  be  dealt  a  terrible,  mit  a  f^f^f  ^^^1°^^^.,^^^^^^^^^^  whfchTouirattempt  to  shear  away  a 

perhaps  mortal,  blow  by  the  regrettable  he  States  of^he  Union  ^jf^^^^JJ^H  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  independ- 

action  sought  to  be  accomplished  here,  that  a'^^i^^dnaent  shall  b^^^^^^              or  P^rt°t^f^VeSlishment  of  our  country. 

If  Congress  were  able  to  close  the  doors  disapproved  ^Y  a  convention  of  all  01  ^nt  judicial est^        vigorous  and  violent 

of  our  Federal  courts  to  people  who  seek  the  people  of  their   fate^   ,.^^^  .^^  opposition     I  would  hope  that  in  solv- 

redress  of  their  right  to  vote,  then  a  would  get  away  from  ^n^  feeling  that  a  ^PP°^^^J°^^^^^^             determining  what 

deadly   dangerous  pattern  would   have  few  specially  favored  people  are  making  "^^^^^^j^P^^J^^^^      ^^e  people  of  this 

been  set  down.    The  judicial  protection  the  decisiori.                       r^„„efu„tir,r,    it  rnnntrv  in  determining  how  their  State 

of  any  constitutional  guarantee,  by  sub-  As  I  ^"f  ^f  JP^  our  Comtitutio^^^^^  SlaUve  brSs  would  be  conducted, 

sequent  legislation,  could  be  wiped  out.  provides   that   Congress  will   designate  legislative 
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we  would  lot  attempt  an  assault  upon 
the  Amerlc  Em  ccoistltutlonal  system  and 
an  bideper  dent  Federal  Judiciary,  which 
so  far  has  ;  lurvlved  repeated  attacks  and 
assaults  up  on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEa*.  I  agree  that  the  judi- 
ciary shou  d  be  independent  so  far  as 
administer  ng  Justice  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  think  the  Judiciary  should  be  so 
independei  t  as  to  assume,  to  appropri- 
ate, and  U>  utilize  power  so  great  that 
they  are  p<  rmitted  to  reverse  acts  of  the 
legislative  xxiy,  which  is  the  only  body 
which  i»  e  ected  directly  by  the  people. 
I  do  not  telieve  that  they  should  have 
that  power  Such  action  would  make  us 
the  only  cauntry  in  the  world — except 
those  coui  tries  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  is  e  ected  by  the  legislative  body 
and,  in  eff(  ct,  are  controlled  by  the  legis- 
lative body  —in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
would  havj  that  kind  of  power.  Why 
should  we  say  that  the  people  have  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  to 
make  the  aws  and  then  say,  "We  will 
let  someor  b  else  appoint  nine  men  who 
can  at  any  time  they  see  fit  overturn  the 
decisions  ct  the  majority  of  almost  200 
million  pe>ple"?  I  say  "majority,"  for 
they  woult  never  be  unanimous  on  any 
question. 

As  I  ha  ^e  said  before.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  define  the  powers 
and  limita  ions  of  our  courts. 

We  stand  almost  alone  in  respect  to 
our  systeni.  A  few  small  countries  in 
the  world  have  unicameral  legislatures, 
but  even  t  lose  countries,  such  as  Israel, 
never  pen  lit  their  courts  to  reverse  an 
act  of  Un  ir  congress,  or  what  corre- 
sponds to  i  congress  in  those  countries. 
I  believe  yt  e  should  look  back  to  the  be- 
ginning, f(  rgetting  all  the  mistakes  and 
opinions  cf  lawyers  and  judges  which 
have  inter  ened  in  the  last  175  years  and, 
as  I  belie  i^e  George  Washington  said, 
simply  rev  jrt  to  the  basic  f 9undation  of 
our  Goven  iment  and  start  from  there. 

Why  she  uld  not  the  people  of  my  State 
express  tl  «nselves  through  my  vote? 
As  a  repre  sentatlve  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  tl  ink  I  shovUd  be  pennitted  to 
vote  in  th<  Senate  now;  I  do  not  believe 
that  four  <  ir  five  Members  of  the  Sen|ite 
should  ha^e  the  power  to  prevent  me 
from  votir  g.  Nevertheless,  that  is  what 
is  going  o]  I.  I  think  we  might  perhaps 
designate  Jie  struggle  going  on  now  as 
the  strugg  e  of  "man  versxis  machine" — 
pushbuttoi  I  machines,  iwlitical  machines. 

Mr.  KU(;HEL.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  reply  to  my  able  friend,  with  whom,  I 
am  very  g  ad  to  observe  parenthetically, 
I  hjwre  aim  ost  always  agreed  enthusiasti- 
cally, that  I  wish  to  say  that  I  cannot 
and  do  no  agree  with  him  on  the  com- 
ment he  h  IS  made  here  today.  When  a 
small  groi  ?*of  colonials  set  out  to  cre- 
ate the  Go  emment  of  the  United  States, 
there  must  have  been  some  divine  provi- 
dence guid  ng  them.  They  debated  what 
kind  of  judicial  establishment  they 
should  ha^  e,  and  they  had  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  th( ;  Articles  of  Confederation  by 
which  to  ;  udge  where  the  shortcomings 
were  and  1  ow  best  to  overcome  them. 

Alexand  ;r  Hamilton,  in  several  of  the 
Federalist  Papers,  pointed  out  that  an 
independei  it  Judiciary,  supreme  over  all 


the  States  and  the  people,  maintaining 
constantly  its  independence,  would  be 
one  of  the  great  guarantees  for  the  per- 
petuation of  our  Republic.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  there  were  people  in  this  land 
who  were  clamoring  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  have  the  right  to  over- 
rule legislative  statutes,  which  I  believe 
my  able  friend  from  Vermont  alluded  to. 
In  those  days,  the  clamor  was  that,  in 
one  fashion  or  another,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  had  no  business  determining 
whether  or  not  a  statute  was  valid.  In 
Congress,  a  hali  dozen  years  ago,  some 
U.S.  Senators  said.  "Let  State  courts  de- 
termine whether  or  not  State  statutes 
are  valid  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." 

What  a  mockery  that  would  be.  What 
kind  of  American  union  would  we  have 
if  50  State  courts  could  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  State  statutes  were  consti- 
tutional or  not  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution? We  would,  indeed,  have  no 
Federal  union  in  this  country  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  envisioned.  We  would 
go  back  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
or  something  like  them,  and  that  I  am 
sure  my  able  friend  from  Vermont  and  I 
together  do  not  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  any  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  is  given  authority  to  re- 
verse acts  of  the  Congress.  That  power 
may  have  been  assumed. 

As  to  some  divine  providence  guiding 
those  people  who  wrote  our  Constitution 
and  established  our  Government,  I  do 
not  believe  that  divine  providence  should 
be  given  all  the  credit  or  charged  with 
all  the  shortcomings  of  that  institution. 
What  really  happened  was  that  the  Thir- 
teen States,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  did  not  have  money 
enough  to  send  its  representatives  to 
Philadelphia,  got  together.  New  York. 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia said: 

Now.  we  have  the  people  and  we  have  the 
money.  We  will  estebllsh  this  Government, 
on  a  unicameral  basis  and  we  will  let  the 
rest  ol  you  come  In  on  a  kind  of  colonial 
status. 

Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  other 
States  that  did  not  have  the  people  or 
the  money,  but  had  the  majority  of  the 
colonies,  said.  "Nothing  doing.  We  will 
have  representation  in  the  Congress  or 
there  will  be  no  Union."  They  finally 
won.  The  Constitutional  Convention 
then  had  to  agree  to  a  two-House  Con- 
gress, one  House  based  on  population 
and  the  other  House  on  geographical 
division. 

Some  people  have  never  yet  accepted 
this  thesis  and  insist  that  it  is  terribly 
wrong  to  let  the  smaller  States  have  two 
Members  in  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  way  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  operated  today.  There 
are  a  few  that  have  only  a  unicameral 
legislature.  The  best  known  ones  are 
Israel,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  They 
are  small  countries.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world  where  tm 
appointed  court  is  pennitted  to  reverse 
the  legislative  body  of  that  country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  thankful  that  in  the  American  sys- 


tem of  constitutional  goverrunent,  tho 
U.S.  Supreme  Coini;  has  the  constltu^ 
tional  right  to  determine  the  validity 
and  the  constitutionality  of  statute* 
passed  by  the  Federal  legislature,  bi 
State  legislatures,  and  by  any  other  pub- 
lic legislative  bodies  whose  membership 
is  transient.  I  am  thankful  we  hav* 
that  as  a  part  of  our  system. 

I  believe  in  the  Federal  system.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  Congress  composed  of  thtt 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen^ 
ate.  as  they  are  spelled  out  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  result  of  a  great  compro*- 
mise. 

So  far  as  State  legislatures  are  con* 
cemed,  I  am  wilUng  to  have  the  peoplfe 
in  the  States  themselves  determine  the 
question,  as  was  suggested  earlier.  I  bet- 
lieve  the  people  in  the  States  should,  a6 
a  matter  of  policy,  have  that  right.  iW 
is  why  I  propose  and  hope  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  the  next  Congreas 
may  be  carefully  drawn,  after  testimony, 
pro  and  con,  by  the  best  brains  in  tWe 
Nation,  so  that  Congress  can  take  con- 
structive action. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  why  I  am  saying 
what  I  have  said,  but  the  issue  now  is  not 
reapportionment — the  present  issue  it, 
Shall  I,  representing  the  people  of  rajr 
State,  be  permitted  to  vote  on  a  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate!? 
There  are  those  who  say  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  vote.  When  they  say  .1 
should  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  thegr 
say  the  people  of  my  State  should  not  Ije 
permitted  to  vote.  The  present  issue  Is 
just  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  not  merei? 
a  question  of  reapportionment.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  reapportionment  is  de- 
sirable in  a  majority  of  the  States.  I  do 
not  know  how  many.  But  the  present 
issue  is.  Will  four  or  five  Members  of  this 
body  from  large  cities  of  the  more  popu- 
lous States  have  the  i>ower  to  prevent  the 
rest  of  us  from  voting  on  a  proposal  such 
as  the  one  now  before  us? 

As  for  extended  hearings  on  this  pro- 
ix>sal  I  say  that  the  Senate  itself  is  com- 
petent to  say  whether,  with  the  limited 
time  at  our  command,  such  hearings  are , 
necessary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  state  with  great  rt- 
spect,  but  with  real  regret,  that  there 
were  no  hearings  on  either  of  the  pro- 
posals to  shear  away  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  legislate  in  that  fashion.  That 
is  the  point  I  must  make. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  my  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia cannot  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
but  must  go  to  the  White  House  for  a 
meeting,  because  I  would  hope  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  him  a  Uttle  further  on  the 
matter  he  has  been  discussing,  not  in 
hne  with  the  way  or  the  tack  he  has 
taken  in  this  discussion. 
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SUPPORT  OF  POLICE  OFFICERS 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncENl,  and  the  distinguished  s^- 
ior  Senator   from   North  Dakota    [Mr. 


«.,Trwri  engaged  in  a  colloquy  commend- 
E^e  ^h^e  of  the  Nation  for  thek 
"?rk  in  SindUng  the  riots  which  have 
ISSitly  occurred  in  this  country.  I 
^mend  them  for  their  discussion. 
•^Ce  3  months  ago  I  made  a  short 
f.ik  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
Z^  entitled  "Let's  Weep  for  the  Inno- 
„t"  I  have  followed  that  discussion 
Sthtwo  or  three  other  discussions  from 

"?m5^  say  that  those  short  statements 
have  provoked  more  editorials,  more 
^vorable  comments,  from  the  people  of 
this  country  than  anything  I  have  seen 
In  a  long  time. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  decided  hi  this 
country  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Mvermnent  of  laws,  for  the  enforcement 
of  which  every  citizen  must  bear  his 
responsibility,  or  whether  we  are  gohig 
to  have  a  government  of  anarchy. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  September  14 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled.  "Looting:  The  High  Cost  of 
Race  Violence,"  beginning  on  page  36 
and  ending  at  page  41,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
looting:  The  High  Cost  or  Race  Violence 

(Note.— Go  Into  blg-clty  neighborhoods 
wrecked  by  Negro  rfoters  and  you  get  a  pic- 
ture of  what  mob  violence  Is  costing  this 
country.  What  happens  to  property  owners 
who  suffer  crippling  losses?  And  what  hap- 
pens to  the  hoodlvuns?  Here  is  the  story 
from  five  cities.) 

Week  after  week,  rioting  by  Negroes 
spreads  from  one  big  northern  city  of  the 
United  States  to  another. 

Philadelphia,  in  the  closing  days  of  Au- 
gust, was  added  to  the  growing  number  of 
riot-rocked  cities.  There,  groups  of  Negroes 
ran  wild  for  3  days.  They  broke  into  stores, 
stripped  them  of  merchandise,  and  carried 
off  their  loot  in  full  view  of  police. 

Elsewhere,  In  recent  weeks,  riots  erupted 
in  New  York  City,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  and  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and  Dlx- 
moor.  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  Baltimore 
"Sfflcials  revealed  on  September  1  that  they 
had  warnings  of  riots  ahead  in  their  city. 
Washington,  D.C..  has  had  hints  of  trouble 
to  come.  So  have  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, and  several  other  cities. 

The  cost  of  all  this  rioting — totaled  up  city 
by  city  in  the  chart  on  page  38 — already  has 
grown  Into  the  millions  of  dollars.  Approxi- 
mately 1.000  people  have  been  injured,  5 
killed. 

All  this  violence  Is  raising  such  angry 
questions  as  these: 

Are  property  owners  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens being  denied  the  protection  for  which 
they  pay  taxes?  Are  some  politicians,  per- 
haps afraid  of  Negro  voters,  withholding 
from  police  the  authority  to  use  the  power 
that  Is  needed  to  control  rioting  mobs  and 
stop  their  looting?  What  recourse  do  prop- 
erty owners  have  for  the  heavy  financial 
losses  that  they  suffer  from  rioting? 

A  statement  of  a  PhUadelphia  police  ser- 
geant, printed  on  page  39,  expresses  a  view 
that  Is  frequently  heard  among  policemen 
called  upon  to  face  Negro  mobs :  "Our  hands 
are  tied." 

William  H.  Parker,  chief  of  police  in  Los 
Angeles,  sees  the  attitude  of  some  big-city 
politicians  toward  lawbreakers  as  leading 
this  country  toward  anarchy.  Chief  Psu-ker's 
views,  from  an  Interview,  are  set  out  on 
page  40. 


For  on-the-spot  assessments  of  the  riots — 
how  they  started,  the  way  they  were  handled 
and  the  property  damage  and  personal  in- 
juries they  caused — U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port sent  members  of  its  national  staff  into 
five  cities  where  riots  have  occurred  in  the 
last  few  weeks.    Their  reports  follow. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Rioting  exploded  here  late  on  the  night  of 
August  28  and  spread  over  4  square  miles 
of  a  predominantly  Negro  section  of  the  city. 
What  caused  it?  Rioting  began  soon  after 
a  routine  police  attempt  to  remove  a  Negro 
woman  from  a  car  that  was  blocking  tralBc 
at  an  intersection.  The  woman  resisted,  by- 
standers Intervened,  then  mobs  of  Negroes 
began  pouring  into  the  streets. 

The  pattern  was  strikingly  similar  to  that 
of  previous  riots  In  other  cities. 

Philadelphia's  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
says  there  is  proof  that  the  rioting  was 
planned,  organized,  and  triggered  by  some 
group  that  was  only  awaiting  an  Incident 
to  provide  an  opportunity. 

Civil  rights  not  involved 
In  PhUadelphia,  as  in  the  other  Northern 
cities,  there  was  no  apparent  connection  be- 
tween the  rioting  and  civU  rights.  Phila- 
delphia for  years  has  admitted  Negroes 
equally  to  schools,  restaurants,  theaters,  and 
all  public  facilities.  There  is  considerable 
integration  in  housing.  The  city's  htmian 
relations  commission  watches  out  against 
racial  discrimination. 

"This  was  not  a  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tion," said  District  Attorney  James  C.  Crum- 
llsh.  "These  were  hoodlums  rioting.  They 
will  be  treated  as  hoodlums." 

The  Philadelphia  rioting  turned  into  large- 
scale  looting.  Nearly  every  store  on  one 
main  thoroughfare,  Columbia  Avenue,  was 
broken  into,  windows  smashed,  goods  stolen. 
Negroes  could  be  seen  carrying  stolen  mer- 
chandise openly  down  the  street.  One  was 
observed  carrying  a  sofa  on  his  back. 

A  home -furnishings  store  lost  more  than 
100  major  appliances.  The  owner.  Ben 
Goldberg,  says,  "They  got  at  least  a  dozen 
automatic  washing  machines  that  weigh  150 
pounds  apiece.  I  figure  I  lost  at  least  $20,- 
000." 

A  dry-goods  merchant,  Sam  Neranblatt. 
says  he  lost  his  entire  stock,  worth  $15,000, 
in  one  night  of  looting.  He  is  bitter  about 
what  he  charges  was  a  lack  of  police  protec- 
tion and  what  he  thinks  was  a  hands-ofl 
policy  imposed  upon  the  police. 

A  pawnshop  owner,  wiped  out,  says: 
"Civil  rights?    Where  are  my  civil  rights?" 
An  indignant  businessman  says: 
"It  was  practically  giving  them  a  license  to 
steal." 

The  only  rioter  shot  was  one  who  had  a 
long  police  record  and  who  attacked  a  police- 
man with  a  knife. 

Mayor  Tate  told  critics  that  "extreme 
methods"  by  police  "could  have  caused  a 
terrible  blood  bath  In  Philadelphia." 

Casualties  were  high.  Of  at  least  341  per- 
sons injured,  about  100  were  police. 

Property    damage,   still   being   calculated, 
will  run  well  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
Who  bears  the  cost? 

Mayor  Tate  has  assured  victims  that  the 
city  will  reimburse  them  under  an  old  State 
law  that  holds  cities  liable  for  riot  damage. 
He  estimated  that  this  cost  to  the  city  might 
run  to  as  much  as  $3  million. 

Also,  the  mayor  said,  the  rioting  may  cost 
the  city  an  extra  $7  to  $10  mlUion  a  year 
for  added  police  protection.  He  warned: 
"Probably  we  may  have  to  make  a  small 
Increase  in  taxes." 

The  Federal  Government's  Small  Business 
Administration  is  speeding  loans  to  victims. 
Private  banks  have  pledged  the  fullest  co- 
operation. 


Yet  many  businessmen  are  sure  to  wind  up 
with  heavy  losf^es  that  no  kind  of  Insurance 
or  government  aid  can  make  up  for  com- 
pletely. 

A  businessmen's  association  said  that  10 
percent  of  its  members  whose  stores  were 
damaged  do  not  plan  to  reopen. 

What  happens  to  the  rioters  and  the  loot- 
ers? A  special  "riot  court"  was  set  up  to  try 
the  774  arrested.  Almost  90  percent  of  them 
were  found  to  have  police  records.  Some 
have  been  sentenced  to  JaU  terms,  others 
fined. 

ROCHESTQ 

Three  days  of  wUd  rioting  by  bands  of 
Negroes  in  late  July  are  estimated  to  have 
cost  this  community  between  $2  and  $3  mU- 
llon. 

City  officials  have  warned  the  people  of 
Rochester  that  an  increase  in  tax  rates  is 
almost  inevitable  if  the  city  is  required  to 
pay  victims  a  share  of  the  damages  they 
suffered. 

The  biggest  item  on  the  bill  of  damages 
is  for  the  vandalism  and  looting  in  204  stores. 
Police  estimate  this  damage  at  about 
$700.000— of  which  some  $431,000  Is  for 
stolen  goods. 

Merchants  think  this  $700,000  estimate  Is 
low.  They  point  out  that  it  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  business  they  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rioting. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  financial  losses  taken 
by  the  merchants  In  the  riot  area,  "not  many 
are  giving  up,"  says  Daniel  Rothman,  a 
furniture  dealer  who  is  president  of  the 
Joseph  Avenue  Bxisinessmen's  Association. 
He  estimates  that  about  half  the  damaged 
stores  have  been  reopened  for  business  and 
the  others  are  about  ready  to  reopen.  Many 
stores  are  operating  with  their  fronts  still 
boarded  up. 

"I  lost  67  feet  of  glass  along  my  front," 
Mr.  Rothman  says.  "It  cost  me  $2,000  to 
replace  it.  I  also  lost  about  $11,000  worth 
of  furniture  and  other  items." 

TV  at  "bargain"  prices 
At  the  height  of  the  looting.  Negroes  were 
selling    $495    color    television    sets    for    $6. 
Looters  had  so  much  liquor  they  were  throw- 
ing full  bottles  at  police. 

"We  had  Just  got  In  a  new  line  of  fall 
clothes,"  say  Sol  Rosenberg.  "The  looters 
cleaned  us  out.  The  next  day.  with  the  tem- 
perature 98,  we  could  see  our  heavy  fall 
clothes  walking  along  the  street." 

Costs  of  the  rioting  Include:  about  $150,- 
000  for  National  Guard  troops  and  $137,000 
in  overtime  for  State  troopers  sent  In  to  help 
police;  $85,000  to  hire  additional  city  police; 
$200,000  for  extraordinary  city  expenses.  In- 
cluding damage  to  vehicles;  an  estimated 
"tens  of  thousands"  to  prosecute  rioters. 

Merchants  so  far  have  filed  claims  total- 
ing more  than  $70,000  against  the  city. 
Many  more  claims  are  expected. 

Whether  the  city  will  have  to  pay  Is  stlU 
to  be  tested  in  covirts. 

The  claims  are  filed  under  an  1855  State 
law  which  holds  cities  or  counties  responsi- 
ble for  riot  damages. 

However,  that  1855  law  was  suspended  as 
an  emergency  measure  diu-ing  the  recent  war 
years.  The  suspension  law  has  not  been 
taken  off  the  books  and  no  postwar  test  of 
the  legal  situation  has  yet  been  made. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  is  referring  damage 
claims  to  its  Insurance  company. 

It  remains  doubtful  how  much.  If  any- 
thing, merchants  will  ever  recover. 

Many  merchants  were  privately  Insured — 
but  they  are  worrying  whether  they  wUl  be 
able  to  get  reinsurance.  In  view  of  the  grow- 
ing frequency  and  mounting  costs  of  race 
rioting. 

City  of  "frormony" 

Rochester  was  counted  as  one  of  the  least 
likely  places  in  the  country  fot  a  race  riot. 
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think  the  police  will  be  so  lenient 
Ime." 


physical  damage  Is  not  the  most 
thing,"  says  the  owner  of  a  cloth- 
.  In  Brooklyn. 
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has  fallen  off  in  stores  throughout 
torn  areas.     The   owner  of  several 
furniture  stores  reported  his  business 
percent. 
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Values    of    business   enterprises    have    de 
cllned.     You   find  many  store   owners   who 
say  they   would  like  to  sell  out  but  would 
have  to   ake  much  less  than  they  could  have 
gotten  b  ;fore  the  riots.     The  owner  of  a  large 

said 

I  ;oodwlll  value  of  a  location  here  has 

It  may  return.     But  very  few 

now  would  entertain  the  idea 

into  a  colored  area." 

the  most  serious  long-term  effects 

riots,    this    businessman    suggested 
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the   riot   areas^-a    change    for    the 
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effect  has  been  to  make  people 
wary  aAout  going  anywhere  in  the  area — 
especial  y  in  the  evening.     Many  places  that 


used  to  stay  open  in  the  evening  now  close 
earlier. 

In  New  York  City,  as  in  Rochester,  mer- 
chants who  suffered  riot  damage  look  hope- 
fully to  an  old  State  law  that  makes  the  city 
liable  for  payment  of  damage  claims. 

Claims  for  personal  injury  or  property  dam- 
age totaling  about  «1.5  million  have  been 
filed  against  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
whether  riot  victims  can  actually  collect  on 
their  claims  depends  upon  whether  courts 
rule  that  the  old  law  is  still  in  effect  after  a 
wartime  siospension. 

Very  few  of  the  places  looted  and  damaged 
are  said  to  have  private  insiirance  protection 
to  cover  their  losses. 

What  happens  in   court 
More  than  500   arrests  were  made  during 
the   riots.     Charges    ranged   from   malicious 
mischief  and  disorderly  conduct  to  burglary 
and  grand  larceny.    The  cases  are  being  han- 
dled under  routine  legal  procedures. 
A  supermarket  manager  said : 
"A    policeman    told   me    a   year    ago   that, 
when  police  arrest  a  Negro,  9  times  out  of  10 
some  white  Judge  will  let  him  off.    We  need 
better    Judges    who    are    not    so    politically 
minded.     This   sort  of    thing  makes   people 
have  no  respect  for  law  and  order.    Perhaps 
It  may  have  contributed  to  the  rioting." 

New  York's  riots  began  as  a  protest  against 
the  killing  of  a  Negro  youth  by  a  white  police 
lieutenant.  Negro  agitators  cried  "police 
brutality." 

On  September  1,  a  grand  jury  cleared  the 
policeman  of  criminal  liability  in  the  youth's 
death. 

JERSEY    CTTT,    N.J. 

This  city  still  wears  scars  from  its  early 
August  riots  that  left  46  people  Injured  and 
71  stores  smashed. 

A  number  of  those  stores  are  still  boarded 
up.  Many  have  not  reopened  and  some  prob- 
ably never  will.  Total  costs  of  the  riots  are 
estimated  to  be  about  $300,000. 

Claims  of  merchants  trying  to  collect  some 
of  their  losses  from  the  city  are  just  starting 
to  reach  the  courts — with  still  no  ruling  on 
the  effectiveness  of  an  ancient  State  law 
which  could  make  New  Jersey  cities  liable 
for  riot  damage. 

Several  people  are  still  in  hospitals  recov- 
ering from  gunshot  wounds,  gasoline-bomb 
burns,  or  severe  beatings. 

No  one  seems  to  understand  what  really 
caused  the  riots — which  began  after  a  routine 
police  arrest  of  a  Negro  woman  for.driuiken 
brawling. 

Few  people  here  expect  the  rioting  to  be 
resumed,  however.  The  reason  is  that  word 
has  gotten  arouiid  that  Jersey  City's  mayor 
won't  stand  for  any  more  rioting. 

Police  have  orders  to  clamp  down  fast  and 
hard — and  shoot  if  necessary.  Special  riot 
squads  are  ready.  No  holds  are  to  be  barred — 
next  time.  Rioters  and  looters  are  told  in 
advance  what  their  penalty  will  be.  Chief 
Magistrate  Robert  Wall,  who  handed  out  stiff 
sentences  to  the  August  rioters,  now  says 
this: 

■'Anyone  Involved  in  a  riot  or  breaking  the 
law  by  looting  under  these  circumst.inces  will 
get  a  year  in  jail — the  maximum  sentence  I 
can  give." 

Moral  breakdown 

Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan  has  conferred 
with  officials,  clergymen,  and  Negro  leaders  at 
length  in  recent  weeks  about  the  riots'  causes 
and  ways  to  prevent  any  recurrence.  He  told 
a  member  of  the  national  staff  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report: 

"These  riots  are  not  essentially  a  race  prob- 
lem. They  are  a  symptom  of  what's  behind 
the  growing  crime  rate  In  this  country.  I 
believe  it's  a  breakdown  in  moral  fiber  of 
many  of  our  people 

"There's  a  new  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order.     You  see  it  everywhere  these  days.     It 


seems  to  stem  from  a  lack  of  stability  in 
family  life.  It's  especially  tough  in  g^j 
Negro  community  where  there  often  isn't  anv 
family  life  to  speak  of. 

"The  Immediate  answer  to  these  riots,  once 
they  start.  Is  force.  I  believe  that  you  have 
to  be  firm  and  use  whatever  force  is  needed 
to  put  down  Illegal  rioting  and  looting.  : 

"In  the  long  run,  though,  the  answer  \at 
to  be  found  in  better  living  conditions  tor 
our  Negroes  and  In  better  training  for  tljelr 
youngsters.  We  are  trying  to  carry  out  eco- 
nomic and  educational  programs  with  that 
In  mind  here  In  Jersey  City." 

Elizabeth  and  Paterson,  N.J.,  also  were 
ripped  by  Negro  riots  In  August.  The  toll 
in  those  cities  added  up  to  14  persons  hurt, 
37  shops  vandalized. 


CHICAGO 

It  was  a  comparatively  small-scale  riot  that 
erupted  August  16  In  Dlxmoor  and  Harvey, 

111.  ; 

But  it  alarmed  all  Chicago — because  hix- 
moor  and  Harvey  are  suburbs  of  this  city,  and 
the  racial  hostility  displayed  in  the  subuifban 
riot  Is  found  on  a  far  larger  scale  Inside  Chi- 
cago  Itself. 

Some  clues  to  the  reasons  for  the  subuiban 
riot  may  emerge  from  a  Cook  County  gtand 
jury  study,  starting  September  9.  of  the  evi- 
dence against  80  persons — 43  Negroes  and  37 
whites — who  were  arrested  in  the  riot.  ; 

What  set  off  the  violence  was  a  Kegro 
woman's  charge  that  a  white  man  roughed 
her  up  after  accusing  her  of  stealing  gin  from 
his  liquor  store. 

A  crowd,  mostly  Negro,  gathered.  a)ngo 
drums  were  heard. 

"Then  I  knew  we  had  trouble."  says  Hirvey 
Police  Chief  Matt  Romer. 

Af ob  action 
A  rock  was  thrown  through  the  liquor 
store  window  and  the  riot  was  on.  At  its 
height,  police  estimated  1.000  persons  were 
milling  in  the  area.  Passing  cars  were 
stoned,  some  whites  were  dragged  from  their 
cars  and  beaten.  The  following  night  a  mob 
set  fire  to  the  liquor  store. 

But  property  damage  was  relatively  mi- 
nor— and  there  was  no  looting. 

Stanley  Gruszczyk.  chief  of  the  Dittnoor 
force  of  10  part-time  policemen,  says  he  it 
still  surprised  because: 

"We've  had  Negroes  living  here  right  Blong, 
and  people  here  take  integration  for 
granted.  I  didn't  think  a  place  could  be  any 
more  Integrated."  ; 

About  half  of  Dlxmoor 's  3,600  residents 
are  Negroes.  Harvey  has  a  large  percentage 
of  Negroes  among  its  29.000  population. 

Chicago,  however,  contains  800.000  Ne- 
groes, many  in  crowded  slums.  And  Chicago 
has  a  history  of  racial  tension  marked  by 
frequent  conflict.  Chicagoans  grow  alarmed 
as  they  see  the  wave  of  mob  violence  spread- 
ing, i 
Trouble  in  many  cities 

Besides  the  major  riots,  there  hav^  been 
incidents  of  racial  conflict  in  one  city  after 
another  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  attacks  by  mobs  of  Negroes  on 
police  In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  early  in  August. 

In  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  August  29,  a  white 
youth  was  stabbed  and  six  other  persons  in- 
jured when  fighting  between  Negfo  and 
white  youths  broke  out  In  an  area  set  aside 
for  teenagers  at  the  Michigan  State  :Fair. 

Some  200  white  and  Negro  youths  battled 
in  Keansburg,  N.J.,  on  August  28.  On  the 
same  day  a  shooting  spree  erupted  when 
police  tried  to  arrest  two  Negroes  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  About  200  whites  and  Negroes 
fought  in  Westminster.  S.C,  on  August  30. 

Week  by  week,  the  human  toll  and  finan- 
cial cost  of  mob  violence  rises. 

Now  warnings  are  heard  of  more  Hots  to 
come,  and  concern  grows. 
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What  Negro  riots  have  cost — a  city-by-city  report 


City  and  date  of  riots 


Jersey  >-i^jj  VTiue  ii-H). 
Total --- 


Killed 


Injured 


Arrested 


Sliops 
looted  or 
damaged 


l^oUar  cost  to 
community  • 


341 

144 

350 

46 

8 

6 

57 


952 


774 
5.19 
976 
62 
65 
18 
80 


225 

541 

204 

71 

20 

17 

2 


2,484 


1,080 


More  than  $3  million. 

$1  to  $2  million. 

$2  to  $3  million. 

$:i00,000. 

$.10,000. 

Minor. 

Minor. 


$6.5  to  $8.5  million. 


'       T^ncludTdanwolo  buildings,  stolen  merchandise,  cost  of  troops  and  extra  police  and,  in  some  instances, 

esli^afesoTbusines.Oos.-^e.'^. 

THE  Road  to  Anarchy  that  article  the  words  "The  High  Cost  of 

/The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  Inter-      Race  Violence." 

(Thefoiiowiig  _    „_.„5,„  ,_^,„„  „„„,„        jj.  is  (.j^g  tj^at  the  colored  people  of 

this  country  have  not  had  the  equality  of 
opportunity  they  deserve  and  to  which 
they  have  a  right,  and  my  record  in  the 
Senate  for  the  10  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  shows  my  concern 
for  that  equality  of  opportimity.  But  I 
wish  to  discuss  particularly  the  remarks 
of  a  police  sergeant.  I  quote  from  page 
39  of  the  article  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record.  I  shall  read  all  his  remarks  into 
the  Record,  because  I  think  his  remarks 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
to  the  administration  of  Philadelphia 
and  one  of  Xhe  greatest  challenges  to 
the  adihinistration  of  justice,  including 
district  attorneys  and  everyone  else  who 
has  a  concern  with  the  problem: 
"Our  Hands  Are  Tied,"  Cries  Police  Sergeant 

(The  following  article  was  published  In  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Aug.  30,  1964) 

A  beleaguered  city  police  sergeant  called 
the  Inquirer  Sattirday  night.  His  embit- 
tered statement,  which  follows,  refl.ectB  the 
feeling  of  many  policemen  trying  to  fight  a 
war  under  extraordinary  circumstances : 

"During  the  rioting,  we  were  told  not  to 
use  pistols  no  matter  what.  Our  only  weap- 
on was  to  be  our  night  sticks. 

"How  the  hell  do  we  defend  ourselves? 

"We  try  to  defend  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty and  even  our  own  men,  yet  we  have 
nothing  to  help  ourselves.  This  Is  not  fair 
to  the  public,  let  alone  ourselves. 

"We  were  told  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
rioting  or  the  looting. 

"We  saw  people  looting  the  stores,  and 
we  didn't  stop  them. 

"I  have  been  on  the  force  15  years.  If  I 
knew  of  a  better  way  to  make  a  living,  I'd 
leave  the  force — and  I'm  not  the  only  cop 
that  feels  this  way.  If  they  want  us  to 
do  a  Job,  why  do  they  tie  our  hands? 

"The  city  gave  these  people  the  green 
light  to  go  ahead.  Would  the  mayor  take 
the  same  position  If  this  was  taking  place 
on  Chestnut  Street  or  Market  Street?  What 
would  he  do  then? 

"These  little  shopowners — we  felt  sorry 
for  them.  But  we  couldn't  do  anything  to 
help  them.  Why  should  these  poor  people  be 
out  on  the  streets?    These  people  are  ruined. 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  It  In  my  15 
years.  It's  a  voting  gimmick.  Decency 
should  be  for  the  small  man  as  well  as  for 
the  big  man. 

"We  should  be  allowed  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty In  any  manner  that  we  see  fit. 

"Tear  gas  Is  the  best  solution,  and  the 
police  should  have  masks. 

"We  don't  want  any  violence,  bfit  If  the 
city  does  not  wake  up  this  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  liberties. 
This  is  outright  looting.  And  we  can't  do 
anything  about  it  because  our  hands  are 
tied." 


Jw  with  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  police 
IfflMals  Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker,  of 
?^  Aneeles.  that  appeared  in  the  Aug.  10, 
1964  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.) 

Question.  Can  a  society  survive  If  a  people 
can  choose  to  obey  some  laws  and  not  the 
^ers.  and  to  flout  the  police  whenever  they 

wish? 

Answer.  Of  course,  they  can't.  I  made  this 
BUtement  to  people  In  high  positions  In  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  appeared  they 
were  condoning  the  violation  of  local  laws 
held  by  some  people  to  be  unfair.  I  said 
then  that  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
appears  to  support  the  violation  of  local  laws, 
which  have  neither  been  repealed  nor  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  advocating  anarchy. 

Question.  Yet  ^aratre  clergymen  and  politi- 
cians saying  that  l«j^J.^lght  to  violate  some 
laws?  ^B 

Answer.  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  that.  Without 
quoting  names,  I  have  read  public  state- 
ments by  such  persons  saying  that,  If  the 
law  was  not  based  In  Justice,  then  It  need 
not  be  obeyed.  This  Is  what  they  call  civil 
disobedience.  But  when  you  do  that,  you 
then  violate  the  very  basis  upon  which  this 
democratic  Republic  must  rest — and  that's 
the  rule  of  law. 

The  minute  you  countenance  a  disregard 
of  the  rule  of  law.  you  begin  to  destroy  that 
which  keeps  a  free  society  together.  And 
then  you're  going  to  get  sporadic  anarchy 
until  such  time  as  the  man  on  the  white 
horse  will  come  forward  and  lead  you  Into 
slavery  under  the  pretext  of  solving  your 
problem.    This  is  history. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  title  of  the  article.  I  do 
not  believe  looting  is  the  price  of  race 
violence.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
The  people  in  this  country  who  are  run- 
ning loose  and  rampant,  the  hoodlums 
and  hooligans,  whether  they  are  black 
or  white,  may  be  doing  it  because  they 
can  throw  around  their  shoulders  the 
pure  mantle  of  civil  rights  and  equality, 
but  the  fact  is  that  these  hoodlums, 
hooligans,  and  outlaws  are  no  different 
from  the  brigands  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  roamed  the  countryside  of  Great 
Britain,  no  different  from  the  Dillingers 
and  the  rest  who  afflicted  this  country 
in  earlier  days,  or  no  different  from  the 
gangsters  of  Chicago  who  afflicted  this 
coimtry  some  years  ago. 

They  are  not  any  different  from  any  of 
those  brigands.  They  are  hooligans. 
They  are  hoodlums.  They  are  bent  on 
violence.  They  have  put  this  cloak 
around  their  shoulders  and  fooled  some 
people.  I  am  surprised  that  the  person 
who  wrote  this  particular  article  would 
be  fooled  into  putting  in  the  heading  of 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  most 
damning  indictment  of  a  city  adminis- 
tration I  have  ever  heard.  No  matter 
what  their  places  or  stations  In  life 
might  be,  people  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. The  sooner  the  people  of  this 
country  quit  letting  themselves  be  fooled 
into  believing  that  this  rioting  Is  being 
done  on  the  basis  of  civil  equality  and 
not  upon  the  basis  of  .sheer  desire  to 
perform  illegal  and  unlawful  acts,  both 
with  respect  to  the  persons  of  the  people 
and  their  property,  the  sooner  they  will 
return  this  country  to  a  course  of  law- 
fulness. 

I  have  praised  our  police  oflBcers,  and 
I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  before,  that  police  officers 
today  are  the  only  people  in  the  United 
States  who  stand  between  us  and 
anarchy.  The  individual  citizen  had 
better  start  assuming  his  responsibility 
in  this  respect  in  the  support  of  the 
police  and  in  the  support  of  lawfulness. 
The  police  should  have  the  means  and 
the  authority  of  stopping  unlawfulness 
wherever  it  may  occur,  and  imder  what- 
ever circumstances. 


\ 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— CLOTURE 
MOTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  could  report  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  185.  sponsored  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN  and  others,  including  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  a  small  group  would  like  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  considering 
that  measure  or  any  similar  measure 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say, 
since  I  have  been  the  signer  of  many 
cloture  motions  in  behalf  of  civil  rights, 
that  I  have  also  signed  the  present  clo- 
ture motion,  because  I  do  not  believe  any 
Senators  have  a  right  to  indefinitely 
keep  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or  any 
other  Senator  from  voting  on  the  issue 
before  the  Senate. 

In  this  respect  I  agree  with  and  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  perhaps  caustic 
but  very  brilliant  remarks  recently  made 
on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

That  abhorrent,  arch-reactionary  de- 
vice known  as  the  filibuster  has  been 
liberally  employed— and  the  pun  is  in- 
tended— to  defeat  Senate  action  on 
amendment  No.  1215  or  any  other  meas- 
ure which  would  overturn  or  delay  the 
full  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  Reynolds  against  Sims  and  the 
related  cases. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  185,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  would  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  States  to  rec- 
ognize factors  other  than  strictly  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  in  apportioning 
one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature. 
Amendment  No.  1215,  sponsored  by  both 
the  majority  leader  and  minority  leader, 
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would  I  lace  a  moratortmn  on  court  con- 
dderati  }n  of  the  question  of  apportion- 
ment. If  adopted,  it  would  give  the 
Congreis  and  the  States  time  to  fully 
conslde:  and  debate  the  merits  of  such 
proposfls  as  that  embodied  In  Senate 
Joint  B  esolutlon  185.  It  is  my  hope  that 
some  luch  constitutional  amendment 
would  >e  adopted;  but  even  if  it  were 
not,  th !  proposal  now  being  considered 
would  illow  the  States  time  to  comply 
with  tie  Supreme  Court  pronounce- 
ments }n  apportionment  in  an  orderly 
fashlor,  rather  than  doing  so  in  un- 
seemly haste,  under  the  gun. 

I  hare  said  that  I  hope  a  constitu- 
tional I  amendment  would  be  adopted.    I 
am  in  vigorous  disagreement  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  legislative 
apport  onment,  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  alout  that  a  little  later.    But  I 
would  >refer  to  see  a  change  to  the  Con- 
stitutit  n  itself,  rather  than  simply  a  con- 
gressloial    withdrawal    of    jurisdiction 
from  the  courts,  effective  immediately 
and  fo  "ever  after,  as  embodied,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  Tuck  bill.  House  Resdlution 
845.  reiently  passed  by  the  House.    My 
opposl  ion  to  this  method  of  meeting  the 
problei  Q  does  not  stem  from  any  ques- 
tion a  I  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Tuck  approach,  although  the  Tuck  bill 
has  b(!en  attacked  on  those   grounds. 
Ex   parte   McCardle.   decided   in   1869, 
should  be  answer  enough  to  those  who 
say  th  ;  Congress  lacks  power  under  the 
Constl  ution    to    withdraw    jurisdiction 
from  t  le  courts.   And  certainly  Senators 
are  fa:  alliar  with  more  recent  legislative 
withdrawals    of   Jurisdiction,    and    Su- 
preme Court  concurrence  that  this  was 
a  vali<    exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
under  the  Constitution.    Probably  the 
most  notable  example  in  recent  history 
Is  the  lorris-La  Guardla  Act,  which  pro- 
vided ihat  no  Federal  court  would  have 
Jurisd  ction  to  Issue  injunctions  in  labor 
dlsput  e  cases. 

If  Ibis  is  not  a  clear  case  of  with- 
drawal of  authority  of  Federal  courts, 
I  do  aot  know  what  a  withdrawal  is. 
Those  who  say  that  a  delay,  as  provided 
in  an  endment  No.  1215.  is  unconstitu- 
tional ,  are  really  taking  a  far  tack  to  the 
right- -or  perhaps  I  should  say  to  the 
left. 

No,  I  do  not  question  the  constitution- 
ality ( f  the  Tuck  bill,  although  I  do  won- 
der w  lether  the  Supreme  Court  as  pres- 
ently constituted  would  follow  the  prec- 
edent I  have  mentioned.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  constitutional  amendment 
woulc  be  a  siu"er  way  to  accomplish  the 
end  VI  e  seek,  and  would  gain  greater  ac- 
cepta  ice  by  the  public — which,  after  all, 
is  th«  soundest  basis  which  a  law  can 
have. 

As  ;o  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  Su- 
prem  s  Court  decisions  in  the  apportion- 
ment cases: 

On !  of  the  strongest  points  of  our 
Amei  lean  form  of  government,  perhaps 
the  teal  genius  of  the  framers  of  the 
Cons  itutlon.  lies  in  the  division  of  power 
embo  died  therein.  And  I  include  in  that 
phra  e  not  only  the  division  among  the 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  but  between  the  Federal  Crovem- 


ment  and  the  States.  The  10th  amend- 
ment, a  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  states: 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  recent 
cases  concerning  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures,  has  transgressed  on  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  States  under  the  10th 
amendment.  In  doing  so,  it  has  demon- 
strated remarkably  careless  scholarship. 
As  Justice  Harlan  phrased  it  in  his  dis- 
sent to  those  cases : 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more  deeply 
into  the  matter.  It  would  have  found  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  was  never  In- 
tended to  Inhibit  the  States  In  choosing  any 
democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  their  legislatures.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment tsJcen  as  a  whole,  by  the  understand- 
ing of  those  who  proix)sed  and  ratified  it, 
and  by  the  political  practices  of  the  States 
at  the  time  the  amendment  was  adopted. 
It  Is  confirmed  by  numerous  State  and  con- 
gressional actions  since  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment,  and  by  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  as  evidenced 
by  subsequent  constitutional  amendments 
and  decisions  of  this  Court  before  Baker  v. 
Corr — made  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past 
In  19«2. 

The  failure  of  the  Court  to  consider  any 
of  these  matters  cannot  be  excused  or  ex- 
plained by  any  concept  of  "developing"  con- 
stitutionalism. It  Is  meaningless  to  speak 
of  constitutional  "development"  when  both 
the  language  and  history  of  the  controlling 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  wholly 
Ignored.  Since  It  -can,  I  think,  be  shown 
beyond  doubt  tha(t  State  legislative  appor- 
tionments, as  such,  are  wholly  free  of  con- 
stitutional limitations,  save  such  as  may  be 
imposed  by  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment clause  (;Constltutlon,  art.  IV,  sec.  4) , 
the  Court's  action  now  bringing  them  within 
the  purview  of  the  14th  amendment  amounts 
to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the 
amending  power  by  this  Court. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  stronger  state- 
ment or  any  clearer  and  more  concise 
reasoning  that  expresses  my  feelings 
about  the  decision  in  that  case. 

Finlher,  the  Court  has  injected  itself 
into  what  is  basically  a  political  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  had  until  recently  con- 
sistently refused  to  get  involved.  As  re- 
cently as  1948,  in  MacDougall  against 
Green,  the  Court  said: 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  and  doc- 
trinaire, for  this  Covut,  applying  such  broad 
constitutional  concepts  as  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  to  deny  a  State 
the  power  to  assure  a  proper  diffusion  of 
political  initiative  as  between  its  thinly 
populated  counties  and  those  having  con- 
centrated masses.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  have  practical  opportunities  for  exert- 
ing their  political  weight  at  the  polls  not 
available  to  the  former.  The  Constitution — 
a  practical  Instrument  of  Government — 
makes  no  such  demands  on  the  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  summed  up  the 
action  of  the  Court  in  the  recent  appor- 
tionment cases  this  way: 


What  the  Court  has  done  is  to  convert  a 
partlcvQar  political  philosophy  into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the  50 
States,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska 
to  Texaa,  without  regard  and  without  respect 
for  the  many  individualized  and  differen- 
tiated characteristics  of  each  State,  charac- 
teriatics  stemming  from  each  State's  distinct 


history,  distinct  geography,  dlBtlnct  (Uatabn.  1 
tlon   of    population,   and   distinct  politi^  ' 
heritage.     My   own   understanding  ot^ 
various    theories   of   representative  gtfnn- 
ment  Is  that  no  one  theory  has  ever  con* 
manded  imanlmous  assent  among  politic 
scientists,    historians,    or   others  who  ban 
considered  the  problem.    But  even  if  it  im. 
thought  that  the  rule  annoimced  todhybr 
the  Court  is,  as  a  matter  of  political  thcon 
the  most  desirable  general  rule  which (teobt 
devised  as  a  basis  for  the  makeup  of  Um 
representative  Etssembly  of  a  typical  State  1 
could  not  Join  In  the  fabrication  of  a  caa-i 
stitutlonal  mandate  which  Imports  anfl  fori 
ever  freezes  one  theory  of  political  tboiuhi 
Into  our  Constitution. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  declsibn  in 
the  Sims  case  did.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  Justice  Stewart's  statement,  there 
may  be  room  for  argument  on  what  la,  in 
political  fact,  the  best  system  of  dhoos- 
ing  representatives;  but  I  believer  that 
there  is  no  room  for  argument  thit  the 
Constitution  itself,  including  the  I4th 
amendment  taken  as  a  whole,  do^  not 
require — nor  was  it  believed  to,  when  H 
was  adopted — absolute  equality  lb  the 
manner  now  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Justice  Harlan  also  discusses  the  po- 
litical ramifications  when  the  judiciary 
gets  involved  in  the  question  of  appor- 
tionment. He  speaks  of  the  difQculties 
which  courts  are  likely  to  encounter  In 
this  field,  and  says: 

Oeneralities  cannot  obscure  the  cold  trutii 
that  cases  of  this  type  are  not  amenable  to 
the  development  of  Judicial  standard.   No 
set  of  standards  can  guide  a  court  which  h« 
to  decide  how  many  legislative  distrlcti  i 
State  shall  have,  or  what  the  shape  of  ttkt 
districts  shall  be,  or  where  to  draw  a  partlcu- 
lar  district  line.    No  Judicially  manageable 
standard    can    determine    whether   a  Stati 
should  have  single-member  districts  oi*  multt- 
member   districts   or   some   combination  d 
both.     No    such    standard    can    control  the 
balance  between  keeping  up  with  population 
shifts    and   having    stable   districts.  ;  In  all 
these  respects,  the  courts  will  be  called  upoa 
to  make  particular  decisions  with  reapect  to 
which  a  principle  of  equally  populated  dU- 
trlcts  win   be  of  no  assistance  whatsoewr. 
Quite  obviously,  there  are  limitless  poeslblU- 
ties  for  districting  consistent  with  such  » 
principle.    Nor     can     these     problanu    be 
avoided   by   Judicial   reliance   on   le^lalatiw 
Judgments  so  far  as  possible.     Reshaping  or 
combining  one  or  two  districts,  or  mpdifylnj 
Just  a  few  district  lines.  Is  no  less  a  matter 
of  choosing  among  many  possible  solution*, 
with    varying    political    consequencas,  than 
reapportionment  bro^slde.  • 

While  the  amendment  which  :I  have 
sponsored   with   Senator   Dirksin  and 
others  does  not  require  States  to  use 
factors  other  than  population  in  appor- 
tioning one  house  of  their  legislatures, 
but  simply  leaves  them  free  to  do  so,  I 
can  see  good  argument  for  taking  such 
other  factors  into  account.    I  have  no 
doubt  that  an  intolerant  majority  can  be 
fully   as  oppressive   as   a   dictatorship, 
when  there  is  no  restriction  placed  od 
that  majority.    And  I  have  no  lllusloM 
that  aU  values  worth  protecting  are  fuDj 
protected  in  the  Constitution,  particu- 
larly if  we  permit  the  Constitution  to  be 
changed  by  judicial   flat,   without  full 
and  adequate  debate.    Again,  our  system 
of    checks    and    balances    among   the 
branches  of  Government  and  betweo 
Federal  and  State  Governments  affortli 
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_-*-<.Mon--POlltlcal    i)rotection— to    a 
P^?y  who  otherwise  might  be  com- 
^Inlmevged  and  run  over  rough- 
P^'^rLarP  there  no  such  checks, 
^have  heard'lsked  on  the  floor  of  the 

^  ^  ttoe  and  time  again,  the  ques- 
?!:;^'h^  cS  you  justify  districts  In 
^2?>,  thSe  are  so  few  people?    Land 
!"'  ni?  vot?    buUdings  do  not  vote; 
^  So  no?^ote.    Therefore,  the  prln- 
^  ^ould  be  one  vote  for  one  man." 
'*^eTeat  majority  of  the  legislatures 
.\^t  country  have  been  so  formed  oyer 
^^c^Tye&rs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
^dife^^t  economic   positloi^    different 
SpW<»1  positions,  and  different  In- 
SSS  of  the  people  are  recognized  In 
£  two-way  division  of  the  Houses  has 
SfS    to    balance     the     legislatures 
throughout  theh- history. 
"^Tryone  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
alSh  we  took  our  basic  principles 
from  the  English  parliamentary  system, 
ourfathers  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
vnew  that  they  did  not  want  any  system 
rf  peerage  hi  this   country.    So   toey 
wisely  framed  a  government  under  which 
we  have  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
Sd  under  which  the  Senate  Is  elected 
uDon  a  different  basis,  both  geographl- 
Suy  and  otherwise,  than  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  August  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine there  is  an  article  dealing  with 
this  question,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the   conclusion  of   my   re- 

°^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    ALLOTT.    Mr.    President,    the 
basic  point  which  the  author  of  that 
article  makes  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ignored  the  fact 
that  our  forefathers,   in  drafting  the 
Constitution,  were  fully  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  pure  democracy  but  made 
a  conscious  choice  in  favor  of  repre- 
sentative,   republican    government    in- 
stead.   He  argues  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  in  his  opinion  written  for  the 
majority,  confuses  quaUtative  and  quan- 
titative   values,    choosing    democracy — 
quantity  in  election— as  the  controlling 
factor,  thus  overturning  the  Intent  of 
the  framers  of   the  Constitution,  who 
were  concerned  with  quality  of  repre- 
sentation in  a  republican  goverrunent. 
The  Senate  was  seen,  in  the  various 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  check  on  the  House — that  Is. 
on  the  body  chosen  by  purely  democratic 
means. 

Incidentally.  Earl  Warren  apparently 
considered  this  a  political  question  when 
he  was  Governor  of  California.  He  op- 
posed a  strict  one-man.  one-vote  theory, 
and  opposed  reapportioning  the  State 
senate  on  a  strictly  population  basis  in 
these  words: 

Many  •  •  •  counties  are  far  more  Im- 
portant m  the  life  of  the  Stete  than  their 
popixlation  bears  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  their 
represenUtion  in  the  senate  to  a  strictly 
population  basis.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country 
gave  balanced  representation  to  the  States 
of  the  Union,  equal  representation  in  one 
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house  and  proportionate  representation 
based  on  population  in  the  other.  Moves 
have  been  made  to  upset  the  balanced  rep- 
resentation In  our  State,  even  though  it  has 
served  us  well  and  is  strictly  in  accord  with 
American  tradition  and  the  pattern  of  our 
National  Government.  There  was  a  time 
when  (this  State]  was  completely  dpml- 
nated  by  boss  rule.  •  •  •  Any  weakening 
of  the  laws  would  invite  a  return  of  boss 
rule,  which  we  are  now   happily  rid  of. 


trlcts,  districts  with  substantially  dissimilar 
interests.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
a^sS  that  this  theoretical  majority  would 
ever  vote  together  on  any  issue  so  as  to  ti^^art 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of 
Colorado.  Indeed,  when  we  eschew  the  world 
of  numbers,  and  look  to  the  real  world  of 
effective  representation,  the  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  Colorado's  three  metro- 
SutTn  areas:  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  Colorado 
springs,  elect  a  majority  of  the  senate. 


Specifically,  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed about  the  Colorado  reapportion- 
ment case.    I  am  not  as  famiUar  with 
the  situation  in  the  other  States  where 
reapportionment  has  been  decreed,  but 
in   Colorado   we   had    a   constitutional 
provision  which  had  been  properly  im- 
plemented by  the  legislature,  the  con- 
stitutional    amendment     having     been 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote  In  every  one 
of  our  63  counties — on  a  one-man.  one- 
vote    basis — including    those    counties 
which,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  "under  represented."    I  believe  that 
the  Colorado  plan  struck  a  reasonable 
balance  between  urban  and  riu-al  in- 
terests, with   neither  group  having   a 
clear,  overriding  balance  of  power. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  complete 
let  me  state  that  in  1962  there  was  an 
initiated  law,  which  can  be  done  under 
the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  entitled  "Federal  Plan  for 
Reapportionment."    The  year  1962  was 
a  year  for  a  general  election,  so  that 
everyone  who  voted  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  It.    It  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  305.700  to  172,725.    In  that  vote,  every 
county  in  the  State  carried  the  amend- 
ment.  That  same  year,  on  the  same  bal- 
lot, there  was  also  an  amendment  en- 
titled "No.  8."  which  conformed  to  the 
present  decision  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
the  one  man.  one  vote.    It  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  311.749  to  149.822. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that,  in  1962. 
the  people  of  Colorado,  on  an  Initiated 
law.  In  every  single  county  In  the  State, 
turned  down  the  theory— which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  arrogated  to  itself  under 
the  Sims  decision— by  a  vote  of  over  2  to 
1 ;  and  by  a  vote,  almost,  of  2  to  1  adopted 
the  principle  that  our  State  has  main- 
tained throughout  Its  life  since  1876. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Salinger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  to  quote 
again  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  discussing 
the  Colorado  situation: 

In  the  Colorado  House,  the  majority  un- 
questionably rules  supreme,  with  the  pop- 
ulation factor  untempered  by  other  consid- 
erations. In  the  senate  rvu-al  minorities  do 
not  have  effective  control,  and  therefore  do 
not  have  even  a  veto  power  over  the  wUl  of 
the  iirban  majorities.  It  Is  true  that,  as  a 
matter  of  theoretical  arithmetic — 

I  might  say  that  this  theoretical  arith- 
metic has  shown  up  on  charts  scattered 
all  over  the  desks  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  present  moment — 
a  minority  of  36  percent  of  the  voters  could 
elect  a  majority  of  the  senate,  but  this  per- 
centage haa  no  real  meaning  In  terms  of  the 
legislative  process.  Under  the  Colorado  plan, 
no  possible  combination  of  Colorado  sena- 
tors from  rural  districts,  even  assuming  ar- 
guendo that  they  would  vote  as  a  bloc,  could 
control  the  senate.  To  arrive  at  the  36-per- 
cent figure,  one  must  Include  with  the  rural 
districts  a  substantial  number  of  urban  dls- 


To  this  I  would  add  that  when  the 
State  is  apporiiioned  solely  on  popula- 
tion, we  find  that  the  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area  alone,  composed  of  I>enver.  ao- 
ams.  Arapahoe.  Boulder,  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  can  Impose  its  wishes  on  the 
whole  of  the  State.  _    ^^     «.    rr-ho 

Just  think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  The 
city  and  county  of  Denver,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Adams.  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  and 
Jefferson  which  together  comprise  Met- 
ropoUtan  Denver,  can  Impose  their  wlsnes 
on  the  whole  State. 

This  area  contains  53  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  although  it  accornite 
for  only  3.5  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  The  vote  of  the  city  and  comity 
of  Denver  alone  Is  sufficlerit  to  offset  55 
other  counties'  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  63 
Sies  In  the  State.  This  situation 
could  lead  to  absurd  results  A^ume 
that  a  -new  agricultural  facility  is 
planned  for  the  State— perhaps  a  re- 
training school  for  agriculture  workers. 
Is  16th  and  California  Streets,  in  down- 
town Denver,  the  best  location?  Obvi- 
ously not.  but  Metropolitan  Denver  could 
force  that  decision  on  the  State. 

I  do  not  really  beUeve  that  legislators 
from  the  urban  areas  would  insist  on  tWs 
type  of  legislation,  but  I  do  beUeve  that 
the  hypothesis  denionstrates  what  toe 
opponents  of  amendment  No.  1215  have 
ignored.  Those  opponents  cry  loudly 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  break 
the  stranglehold  which  Uie  rural  are^ 
have  imposed  on  State  legislatures 
They  assume  that  rural  legislators  will 
ignore  the  needs  of  urban  areas,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  seem  to  assume  that 
urban  legislators  will  be  somehow  fairer 
and  wiser  in  treating  all  the  problems  of 
all  the  people  in  a  State. 

Colorado's  constitutional  provision 
which  was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  which.  I  repeat,  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  In  every 
county,  was  carefully  drafted  to  provide 
the  balance  which  Is  vital  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  conflicthig  interests  found  hi 
every  region.  John  Adams,  hi  1789.  put 
it  this  way: 

The  essence  of  a  free  government  oonslsta 
in  an  effectual  control  of  rivalries. 


Colorado's  plan  failed  the  SuprCTne 
Court's  test  of  one  man,  one  vote.  But 
it  was  the  solution  which  was  worked 
out  by  the  people  of  Colorado,  adopted 
hi  free  elections,  and  enshrin^  In  Uielr 
constitution.  Further,  tiiey  had  the  right 
to  change  theh-  plan  whenever  a  major- 
ity of  voters  hi  tiie  State  decided  it  was 
deshable  to  do  so.  With  the  hiltlative 
and  referendum  hi  Colorado,  the  people 
do  not  lack  protection  from  a  malappor- 
tloned  legislature;  It  shnply  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  "the  bad  guys"  to  Perpetuate 
themselves  hi  office  forever,  with  this 
khid  of  protection  available  to  the  voters. 
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It  U  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall 
work  { B  vigorously  as  possible  to  over- 
turn t  le  Supreme  Court  decisions  with 
a  cons  Itutional  amendment  and  return 
the  mj  tter  to  the  States,  where  it  has 


for  175  years,  and  where  I  believe 


It  beloi  igs.    It  is  for  these  reasons,  also, 
that  I  urge  adoption  of  amendment  No. 
1215.  (fTered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority I  nd  minority  leaders. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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final  opinion  as  a  Supreme  Court 

delivered  from  that  bench  on  March 

Pellx  Frankfurter  quietly  observed 

"What  is  actually  asked  of  the  Court 

ase  Is  to  choose  ♦   •   •  among  com- 

heorles  of  political  philosophy." 

ase  was  Baker  v.  Carr,  establishing 

Ion  for  Federal  courts  over  the  sys- 

•epresentatlon  In  the  general  assem- 

rennessee,    »nd.   In   effect,   ordering 

re  >resentatlon  in  the  lower  house  be 

pijoportionate  to  the  geographic  spread 

Justice  Frankfurter,  In  his 

dissent,  pointed  out  that  arlth- 

equallty  in  voting  "was  not  the  sys- 

by  the  Constitution"  and  "Is  not 

practised  by   the  States  to- 

case,  he  concluded,  "Is  of  that 

political  controversy  which,  by  the 

Its  subject.   Is  unfit  for  Federal 

action." 

however,  was  not  the  majority  opln- 

'  the  theory  of  Judicial  control  over 

composition  has  now  been  carried 

by  the  Supreme  Court's  Judg- 

June  15,  on  six  similar  cases  ap- 

rom   Alabama,   Colorado,   Delaware, 

New  York,  and  Virginia.     In  all 

Justice    Harlan,    associated    with 

In  the  Tennessee  dissent,  again 

validity  to   the   argument   that   the 

of  these  States  "are  apportioned 

that  violate  the  Federal  Constltu- 
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ExHiBn  1 

SUPHZMZ  COUBT  AND  THE  REPTTBLIC 


progression  to  the  current  cases  from 
1962  is  noteworthy.    In  the  Tennes- 
?  the  Court  established  its  right  to 
,  Justifying  this  by  the  "invidious 
'  among  electoral  districts  of 
house  with  very  unequal  popula- 
the  current  cases  the  right  of  inter- 
Is  assumed.    Local  efforts  to  rectify 
without  profound  disturbance  of 
patterns  are  found  inadequate. 
Just  one  but  both  houses  of  the  af- 
tate  legislatures  are  told  that  they 
reapportion  on  the  principle  of  "one 
)ne  vote." 

this  decision,  which  demands  reor- 

of  legislative  arrangements  in  al- 

State.    the    import    of    Justice 

's  prescient  observation  becomes 

iar.     What  the  Court  is  doing  Is  to 

>n  the  States  a  new  conception  of 

government,  far  more  egall- 

than  that  established  by  the  Found- 

The  effect  is  no  less  revolu- 

t>ecause  ordained  by  an  agency — the 

Judiciary — not    customarily    associ- 

profound  political  upheavals. 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  resultant 
will  be  confined  to  State  capltols  and 
itical  organizations.  In  Wesberry  v. 
the  Supreme  Court  decided,  some 
ago,  that  "our  Constitution's  plain 
"  Is  to  provide  "equal  representa- 
K]ual  nxmabers  of  people."  This  goes 
Pederal  House  of  Representatives  as 
I  for  the  State  legislatures.  And  if 
Senate  Is  safeguarded  by  very  spe- 
stltutional  guarantees  the  current 
none  the  less  imply  that  its  sys- 
representatlon — two   Senators   alike 
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from  sparsely  and  heavily  populated  States — 
is  somehow  un-American  and   undesirable. 

THE  CHOICE 

The  "competing  theories  of  political  phi- 
losophy" to  which  Justice  Frankfurter  re- 
ferred are  that  of  a  federal  republic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  a  unitary  democracy 
on  the  other.  "Totalitarian"  would  be  a 
more  descriptive  adjective  than  unitary,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  acquired  a  strongly  deroga- 
tory flavor.  The  point  is  that  the  opposite 
to  the  division  of  governmental  power  es- 
sential for  a  federal  republic  is  the  con- 
centration of  governmental  power  necessary 
to  make  a  democracy  operative. 

Democracy,  in  its  political  sense  of  un- 
qualified majority  rule,  upholds  the  prin- 
ciple of  "winner  takes  all."  Carried  to  a 
logical  conclusion  it  means  that  minorities 
have  no  rights  which  "the  will  of  the  people" 
may  not  override.  Vox  popull,  vex  del,  as  the 
old  Romans  said.  The  trouble  there  was  that 
ambitious  generals  soon  saw  themselves  as 
spokesmen  of  all  the  people  and  therefore 
as  godlike  rulers.  Thus  representative  gov- 
ernment, lacking  careful  institutional  re- 
straint, soon  ceased  to  be  democratic  even 
as  it  claimed  that  objective.  We  see  the  same 
phenomenon  operating  in  Communist  coun- 
tries today,  called  democratic  people's  re- 
publics by  their  dictators  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  the  only  legitimate  Interpreters 
of  the  jxjpular  will. 

The  Greeks,  for  a  brief  but  glorious  period, 
were  able  to  avoid  this  political  degenera- 
tion, simply  by  stressing  the  excellence  for 
which  they  were  taught  to  strive  in  every 
aspect  of  life.  Government  should  be  repre- 
sentative, serving  the  interests  of  all.  im- 
partially. But  those  who  conduct  It  should 
be,  in  every  sense,  an  "elect"  group,  chosen 
by  a  very  limited  suffrage. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
most  part  good  classical  scholars,  paid  close 
attention  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  prece- 
dents. While  firm  believers  in  representative 
government,  they  found  democracy.  In  its 
political  as  contrasted  with  its  social  sense, 
abhorrent.  The  word  Is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Constitution  and  became  especially  mis- 
trusted when  the  doctrine  of  absolute  equal- 
ity led  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  This 
prompted  the  famous  aphorism  of  John 
Adams,  our  second  President;  "There  never 
was  a  democracy  that  did  not  commit  sui- 
cide." 

THE     MEANING     OF    FEDERALISM 

In  fact,  it  was  Impossible  for  the  Govern- 
of  the  United  States,  in  origin,  to  be  really 
democratic.  It  had  to  take  Federal  form  to 
achieve  the  union  of  the  Thirteen  Originally 
independent  States.  The  essence  of  federal- 
ism Is  the  reservation  to  its  component  parts 
of  certain  defined  powers,  which  of  itself  in- 
volves a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  No  matter  what  their  col- 
lective desires,  the  people  of  a  federation  are 
not  entitled  to  decide  matters  reserved  to 
the  authority  of  the  constituent  states.  In 
a  federation,  majority  opinion  is  therefore 
sometimes  ineffective,  unless  it  coincides 
with  the  public  opinion  of  autonomous  local- 
ities. 

That  much  is  true  of  any  federation,  but 
in  our  own  the  curbing  of  democracy  was 
originally  carried  further.  Some  of  these 
curbs  on  popular  control  have  been  removed, 
but  others  of  great  significance  remain.  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  "shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Here 
is  a  clear  contraction  of  democracy  but  not 
of  representative  government,  which  serves 
to  protect  those  very  minorities  that  democ- 
racy is  disposed  to  crush.  Under  our  system 
an  opinionated  religious  sect,  like  the  Amish 
is  safeguarded  not  by  sending  representa- 
tives to  Congress  but  simply  because  the 
conventional  majority  there  is  denied  the 
democratic  power  to  suppress. 


While  deeply  Interested  in  political  „- 
sonallties  and  detail,  most  contemriif'' 
Americans  are  far  more  Ignorant  of  tjoSm' 
theory  than  were  their  forefatherTj-rSS 
presumably  explains  why  the  present  fcT 
preme  Court  can  effectively  suggest  ia" 
representative  government  is  neceeiJ^ 
democratic,  and  that  democracy  iBneol/ 
sarily  representative.  Yet  Illustrations  Mtwl 
Important  difference  between  the  two  at^^^ 
around  us.  As  the  electoral  system  hiKO^ 
veloped  it  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  excei)tlon" 
In  November  for  a  simple  majority  or  evm 
a  plurality,  of  the  voters  in  each  State  to 
decide  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  that  6t«to 
This  accords  with  the  democratic  prlacink 
of  "winner  takes  all."  But  it  is  dlfBciUt  to 
find  anything  representative  In  the  nrZ 
cedure.  "^ 

There  are  many  Indications  that  the  ob- 
Jectlve  of  some  Americans  today  is  to  subetl. 
tute  pure  democracy  for  our  tradltionai  sn. 
tem  of  representative  government.  On«  wav 
to  accomplish  this  Is  to  take  all  intelligent 
content  out  of  the  technical  political  item 
"democracy,"  and  to  make  it  a  "good"  word 
surrounded  with  a  mystique  calculatM  to 
make  people  react  with  spontaneous  favor 
to  Its  utterance.  Over  the  years  thli  hu 
been  done.  Today  It  Is  almost  embarriaging 
to  recall  that  James  Madison  conslflM^a 
political  democracy  "Incompatible  with  per- 
sonal  security  or  the  rights  of  property," 

The  second  way  to  weaken  representatlv« 
government  is  to  erode  the  Federal  structuw 
by  a  continuous  and  progressive  centrfdlza- 
tlon  of  governmental  functions.  This  proc- ' 
ess,  too,  was  underway  long  before  the  day 
of  F.D.R.,  who  probably  deserves  less  credit, 
or  discredit,  than  he  generally  receives  for 
the  concentration  of  power  in  Washington, 

But  the  movement  to  eliminate  the  Stat«i 
as  sovereign  entities  is  greatly  Impeded  by 
the  fact  that  local  self-government,  though 
often  Inefficient  and  not  infrequently  cor- 
rupt, is  still  generally  regarded  as  preferable 
to  dictation  by  distant  bureaucrats.  At 
many  points  along  the  road  to  soclalisih  the 
Congress  has  dug  in  Its  heels,  showing  strong 
skepticism  toward  the  provision  of  "bread 
and  circuses,"  as  the  old  Romans  character- 
ized the  various  new  and  fair  deals  by  ^hlch 
the  unconquerable  empire  was  undermined' 
from  within.  j. 

A   DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT  ' 

There  is,  however,  an  infrequently  used 
device  by  which  the  executive  may  overcome 
the  obstruction  of  a  recalcitrant  legislature. 
It  can  summon  the  third  arm  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  Judiciary,  to  its  aid,  and 
if  the  Judges  are  compliant,  giving  fluid  in- 
terpretation to  the  laws,  representative  gov- 
ernment may  in  effect  be  frustrated.  Such 
a  policy  is  dangerous  and  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  under- 
taken. King  Charles  I  of  England  called  on 
the  Judiciary  to  support  the  divine  rl^ht  of 
kings,  as  did  Louis  XVI  a  century  and  ft  half 
later  in  France.  In  both  cases  the  monarcha 
were  decapitated  for  their  pains.  ; 

It  Is  a  more  subtle  and  promising  tactic 
to  have  the  Judges  find  legislative  obstruc- 
tion "undemocratic"  since  the  charisiha  of 
democracy  protects  the  executive  against  any 
charge  of  arrogance,  seems  favorable  to  ev- 
erybody, and  accords  with  the  general  feenae 
of  Justice,  in  which  the  Judicial  profession' 
Is  assumed  to  be  expert.  And  though  the 
Supreme  Court  Is,  Ironically,  the  most  un- 
democratic of  our  institutions  it  Is  working 
assidiously  in  favor  of  more  democratio  rep- 
resentation. 

"The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a  (demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrictions  on.  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  represeniative 
government."  So  says  Chief  Justice  Wferrcn 
in  his  controlling  opinion  on  the  latest  re- 
apprortionment  cases.  But  the  right  to  vote 
freely  is  not  at  issue  in  any  of  these  cases. 


l96Jt 

(=  merelv  whether  there  Is  Improper 

'^'  f  VnaliSi  when  all  votes  are  not  equally 

'^'^'Ifii  on  a  nosecount  basis.     And  that 

**^^^.*^  d<^s  not  affect  "the  heart"  of  rep- 

q"««»Sve  government.     Its  major  concern 

'*^°   Mtv  of  representation  while  that  of 

''  '';i!^atlc  gove?nme°*  Is  quantity  In  elec- 
democratlc  gov      ^^  ^^^  underrepresented 

"°°L  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  be- 
"'^^'ifhad  inVy  one  delegat^Alexander 
cause  It  na^  sign  the  Constitution,  whereas 
SSa?e  ha^  Ave,  whose  names  would  today 
£  recognized  by  very  few. 

"NOT  TREES  OR  ACRES" 

^«T,fnsion  Of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
?f  in  Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  of 
'*^"  Pleads  to  a  tortured  reasoning  not 
^"°f  n'become  more  impressive  as  It  Is  sub- 
!S  S>  theTcBt^f  tlme."^  The  opinion  relies 
^^ifrcP  nart  on  that  clause  of  the  14th 
'°  '"/men?  which  says  that  no  State  shall 
S^?o  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
hrJaial  protection  of  the  laws."  Taking 
!^f/Sse  out  of  context  it  Is  laboriously 
"^^,pd  that  equal  protection  is  denied  unless 
argued  that  equal  p  arithmetically 

Srnumte?o?people.  "Legislators."  say 
the  current  Judgment,  "represent  people,  not 
iL  or  acres  "  That  Is  the  theory  of  pure 
^.mocracy  which  reduces  Individuals  to  so 
SySels  integers,  to  be  electronically 
Sered  and  herded  about  like  sheep.  The 
t^rv  of  representative  government  Is  that 
SSe  who  make  the  laws  should  consider 
S  constituents  not  merely  in  quantity 
iut  also  in  quality.  Their  interests  too. 
SSit  consideration  and  these  Include  trees 
Tri  and  countless  other  properties,  tangible 
and  liitangible.  To  Ignore  these  manifold  in- 
terests  Is  to  debase  human  nature. 

That  Is  what  happens  when  representative 
government  concentrates  wholly  on  demo- 
Stic   principles.     But    If    it   ignores    these 
orlnclples  entirely  it  also  ceases  to  be  repre- 
seSve.    By  the  latter  mistake  the  States 
couectively   have  invited   the   further   blow 
to  their  sovereignty  that  the  Court  has  now 
delivered.     In  many  of  the  local  legislatures 
there  has  been  no  redlstrictlng  for  decades, 
so  that  rural   areas   continue   to  dominate 
the  State  capitols  in  a  manner  palpably  un- 
fair  to   the   swollen   metropolitan    ganglia. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  points  out  that  "the 
last  apportionment  of  the  Alabama  Legisla- 
ture was  based  on  the  1900  Federal  census, 
despite  the  requirement  of  the  State  consti- 
tution that  the  legislature  be  reapportioned 
decennially."    Few  would  deny  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  both  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  request  a  State  to  observe  its  own 
constitutional  provisions. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  in  regard  to 
Alabama  and  the  five  others  goes  far  beyond 
any  such  timely  admonition.  It  rules  that 
both  houses  must  be  apportioned  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  population,  asserting  that 
"the  fundamental  principle  of  representative 
government  in  this  country  is  one  of  equal 
representation  for  equal  numbers  of  people. 
•  •  »"  If  the  U.S.  Senate  seems  to  refute 
this  dictum  it  is  because  that  body  is  a  case 
apart,  constituted  not  on  the  basis  of  logic 
but  of  compromise  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787. 

MORE   THAN    A   CONVENIENCE 

Compromise  between  the  large  and  small 
States  certainly  played  a  part  In  the  decision 
to  make  representation  In  the  Senate  equal 
for  all  while  adjusting  it  to  a  population 
ratio  m  the  lower  House.  But  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  arrangement  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  Is  not  sustainable.  When 
the  Constitution  was  drafted  many  of  the 
State  legislatures  already  had  senates  formed 
on  a  geographical  basis,  regardless  of  popula- 
tion. And  it  was  this  arrangement  that 
made  the  eventual  equivalence  of  two  Sen- 
ators from  each  State  In  the  Union  not 
merely  plausible  but  also  logical.    As  Madi- 
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son  wrote,  in  No.  62  of  the  Federalist,  "in  a 
compound  republic,  partaking  both  of  the 
national  and  Federal  character,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture 
of  the  principles  of  proportional  and  equal 
representation." 

Nor  is  it  convincing  for  the  Court  to  say 
that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  and  therefore  a  State 
senate   based  on   geographic   considerations 
"is   impermissible."     The   Constitution   does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of 
State  government,  except  to  guarantee  that 
in  each  case  the  form  shall  be  "republican." 
But  the  record  shows  that  the  counties  were 
generally  regarded  as  having  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  States  as  these  would  have  to  the 
General  Government,  with  senates  In  both 
sovereignties  serving  as  "an  anchor  against 
popular  fluctuations."    This  Is  particularly 
emphasized  In  No.  63  of  the  Federalist,  where 
Madison  closes  six  arguments  for  a  distinc- 
tive second  chamber  by  saying:  "It  adds  no 
small  weight  to  all  these  considerations  to 
recollect  that  history  Informs  us  of  no  long- 
lived  republic  which  had  not  a  Senate." 


UNHEEDED    ADVICE 

Madison  Is  discussing  all  legislative  bodies, 
not  Just  the  U.S.  Congress,  when  he  argues 
for  an  upper  house  "distinct"  and  "dis- 
similar in  genius"  from  the  more  numeri- 
cally representative  legislative  chamber. 
Then  comes  a  passage  that  is  poignant  read- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  June  15.  "This  [distinctive  sen- 
ate] is  a  precaution  founded  on  such  clear 
principles,  and  now  so  well  understood  in 
the  United  States,  that  It  would-be  more 
than  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  It." 

Since  the  Founding  Fathers  are  practically 
Ignored,    It   Is   scarcely  surprising   that   the 
Warren  opinion  pays  no  attention  to  the  ar- 
guments of  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  his  classic 
essay  on  "Representative  Government."     In 
this   first  published  in  1861,  the  reasons  for 
bicameral    legislatures    based    on    differing 
principles  are  set  forth  in  universal  terms. 
In  a  passage  that  might  have  been  written 
for  the  Warren  court,  Mill  says:  "It  is  Im- 
portant  that  no  set  of  persons  should,   in 
great   affairs,   be   able   even   temporarily   to 
make  their  sic  volo    [thus  I  wish]    prevail 
without  asking  anyone  else  for  his  consent. 
He  then  argues  that  the  most  effective  check 
on  legislative  blundering  is  provided  when 
the  second  chamber  is  organized  on  a  wholly 
different  principle  from  that  of  its  opposite 
number.     "One  being  supposed  democratic, 
the  other  will  naturally  be  constituted  with 
a  view  to  Its  being  some  restraint  upon  the 
democracy."  ,    v.     i 

That,  of  course,  is  the  principle  of  check 
and  balance  underlying  bicameralism  in  the 
State  legislatures  as  well  as  in  Congress.  "To 
strike  at  that  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
States  is  to  Injure  It  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  With  tiresome  statistical  detail  Chief 
Justice  Warren  emphasizes  that  In  the  Ala- 
bama State  Senate  "members  representing 
25.1  percent  of  the  people  of  Alabama  can 
theoretically  control  that  body.  This  the 
Court  calls  "invidious  discrimination.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  Senators  representing  only 
16  4  percent  of  the  people  of  the  U.S  form 
a  majority  of  that  body.  What  Is  Invidious 
for  50  Capitollne  geese  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
mirable for  the  more  august  gander  who 
cackles  across  the  park  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  majestic  home. 

A  final  flaw  in  the  reapportionment  policy 
that  has  been  ordered  Is  that  It  can  never  be 
accurate.  In  its  1964  opinion  the  Court  takes 
statistics  from  the  1960  census  to  show  dis- 
parities. But  population  changes  dally.  "I^e 
most  meticulous  reapportionment  during  the 
next  few  months  would  be  outdated  when 
made,  and  continuously  more  so  until  re- 
placed after  the  1970  censtis. 

So  the  assumption  that  "dilution"  of  a  vote 
Is  unconstitutional  leads  on  to  the  unanswer- 


able question:  How  much  dUution?  As  pop- 
ulation mounts  It  would  appear  that  the  con- 
ditlon  of  the  country  steadUy  deteriorates. 
In  the  first  Congress  no  Member  of  the  House 
represented  more  than  30,000  people.  Cur- 
rently, with  many  more  Representatives,  toe 
average  Is  1  for  approximately  425,000.  The 
only  way  to  stop  this  progressive  "debase- 
ment" would  be  to  cut  off  all  Immigration 
and  then  exactly  equalize  the  numbers  ol 
births  and  deaths. 

NOT    A    RIGHT    BUT    A    PRIVILEGE 

Reluctantly  the  Court  concedes  that  "it 
may  not  be  possible  to  draw  congresslon^ 
districts  with  mathematical  precision       And 
this  Is  fortunate,  since  If  It  were  possible  the 
most  dangerous  flaw  in  the  argument  might 
be  concealed  by  feasibility.     Representative 
government,  as  MUl  so  cogently  argued  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Is  not  a  right  but  a  privilege,  suc- 
cessful only  when  voters  are  "wlUlng  and  able 
to  fulfill  the  duties  and  discharge  the  func- 
tions which  It  Unposes  on  them."    To  empha- 
size his  point  MUl  was  Intentionally  provoca- 
tive    He  would  exclude  from  the  franchise 
not  only  the  illiterate  and  Incompetent  but 
also  all  who  receive  any  form  of  relief  from 
public  funds.     He  also  advocated  multiple 
voting  by  university  graduates,  on  the  dubi- 
ous assumption  that  higher  education  would 
have  improved  their  minds.    "It  Is  not  useful, 
but  hiu-tful.  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  should  declare  ignorance  to  be  en- 
titled to  as  much  political  power  as  knowl- 
edge " 

A    SUPERFLUOUS    COURT 

Yet  this,  swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
m  Its  strongly  egalitarian  ruling.  Equality 
means,  literally,  deficient  In  quality  and  to 
eliminate  quality  has  never  been  a  dominant 
American  objective.  In  the  choosing  of  legis- 
lative bodies  or  In  any  other  function. 
Though  "all  men  are  creatuji  equal,'  In  tne 
sense  of  being  entitled  to  equal  social  con- 
sideration and  legal  protection,  they  do  not 
remain  equal  in  their  abilities  and  accom- 
plishment. Equal  opportunity  has  never  Im- 
plied that  competition  Is  undesirable.  The 
customs  and  laws  of  the  country  have  al- 
ways encouraged  Individuals  to  "get  ahead  — 
which  means  to  become  unequal. 

Justice  Harlan  has  the  Importance  of  excel- 
lence in  pilnd  when  he  warns  that  the  reap- 
portibnnient  edicts  have  "Portents  for   our 
society  and  the  Court  itself  which  should  be 
recognized."    We  shall  have  a  very  different 
society  If  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  suc- 
cessfully established  as  the  national  Image. 
If  the  Federal  structure  Is  destroyed  to  gain 
this  objective,  there  wUl  no  longer  be  any 
function  for  the  Supreme  Court.     Its  only 
constitutional  purpose  Is  to  maintain  the  del- 
icate balance  between  the  National  and  State 
Governments.     If  the  latter  lose  their  au- 
tonomy the  Court  becomes  ^^f^^^"^^"^-^. 
There   Is   no  similar  organ  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  totalitarian  democracy  is  tri- 
umphant, at  the  cost  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 


Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  debate  which  cen- 
ters on  the  vital  organs  of  our  form  of 
government,  and  reopens  arguments 
raised  and  resolved  by  the  rnen  who 
shaped  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  The  outcome  of  this  debate  and 
the  issue  which  prompted  it  could,  over 
the  years,  have  a  deeper  effect  on  more 
Americans  than  the  civil  rights  bill  we 
passed  in  June.  The  House  of  R^re- 
se^tives  has  passed  a  bill,  the  Tuck 
bill  which  would  bar  the  Supreme  Court 
from  acting  in  cases  involving  the  re- 
apportionment  of  State  legislatur^. 
-niis  bill  denes  the  basic  principle  es- 
tablished by  the  Founding  Fathers  that 
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Coiurt  ^ould  exercise  the 

arbiter  in  disputes  of  Inter- 

of  our  Constitution  because  It 

c^estroy  one   of  the   foundation 

our  Republic. 
Tluck  bill,  in  my  opinion,  should 
defeated.    There  were  those, 
who  believed  that  the  extreme 
passed   by   the    House   would 
body  to  accept  some  sort  of 
mMest  counter  to  the  Supreme 
iecisions  on  legislative  appor- 
in  the  States.    This  so-called 
measure  took  the  form  of 
amendment.      I    am    as 
opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
though  some  would  label  it 
proposal — as  I  am  to  the  Tuck 
bearings  were  held  on  the  Tuck 
House.     We  have  not  held 
in  the  Senate  on  the  Dirksen 
,  yet  we  are  asked  here  to  at- 
dlsrupUve  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

amendment  should  become  a 

foreign  aid  bill  and  the  for- 

bill  be  sent  to  the  President.  I 

;her  see  the  President  veto  that 

leAslation   rather   than    let    the 

imendment  become  the  law  of 

The  amendment   abrogates 

principles  for  which  the  Pounding 

labored  long  and  diligently  in 

Philadelphia    Convention   of    1787. 

that,  it  would  encourage  Con- 

1  oreclose  Supreme  Court  actions 

J  Teas  which  might  be  unpopular 

ictive  and  influential  minority. 

wh;n  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954 

lown  its  momentous  decision 

there  should  be  desegregation  in 

schools,  I  do  not  recall  that 

•e  was  introduced  in  Congress 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

]  ule  in  such  cases.    Could  It  be 

issue  has  generated  so  much 

because  reapportionment  has 

pjx)found  effect  on  the  political 

structure? 


somewhat  surprising  that  the 

"  Senator  fromtolnols.  who 

of  the  architects  of  the  civil 

should  be  the  principal  archl- 

proposal  which  is  nothing 

i  civil  wrongs  bill,  because  it 

to  many  the  right  of  equal 

and  does  violence  to  the 

which  was  one  of  the 

the  civil  rights  bill.    There  are 

say  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 

the  decisions  of  the  Su- 

that  both  houses  of  State 

must  be  apportioned  on  the 
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of  the  Dirksen  amendment 

ime — ^time  in  which  it  Is  hoped 

amendment    can    be 

will  produce  the  same  re- 

or  partially,  as  the  Tuck  bill 

enacted.    In  reality,  we  would 

the  same  leaky  boat,  nulllfy- 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 

^  future  decisions  by  the 

Court  In  this  area  of  funda- 

The  Dirksen  amend- 

delays  the  day  of  final  judg- 

the  Inequality  and  injustices 

been  the  lot  of  large  numbers 

for  so  many  decades.  Mal- 
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apportionment  wUl  still  be  with  us.  I 
am  afraid  that  millions  of  our  citizens 
will  despair  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
erase  this  blot  on  our  democracy.  They 
will  believe  that  Congress  has  left  them 
hostage  to  the  whims  and  will  of  legis- 
latures which  do  not  accurately  respond 
to  their  needs. 

The  number  of  taxpayer  suits  that 
have  been  filed  In  recent  years  and  the 
number  of  organizations  with  large  mem- 
berships which  have  made  this  issue  a 
major  cause  in  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment indicate  that  we  wUl  not  be  putting 
the  problem  to  rest.  Justice  delayed  is 
Justice  denied  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Just  as  the  Supreme  Court  was  long 
reluctant  to  get  into  this  reapportion- 
ment question,  which  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter once  called  a  "political  thicket," 
I,  loo,  have  been  somewhat  hesitant.  In 
my  State,  after  the  Baker  against  Carr 
decision  in  1962,  a  suit  was  filed  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  reapportionment 
of  the  New  Mexico  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  more  equitable  population 
basis.  The  New  Mexico  Legislature 
passed,  and  the  Governor  signed,  a  bill 
that  would  have  provided  for  a  weighted- 
vote  plan.  This  law  was  held  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  State  court.  But  over 
the  months  I  have  grown  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  perpetuation  of  a 
situation  by  which  14  percent  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  could  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  members  of  the  State  senate. 
What  holds  true  in  New  Mexico  applies 
to  a  more  inequitable  degree  in  some 
States  and  to  a  less  severe  extent  in 
many  others. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  just 
made  a  very  significant  statement.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  14  percent 
of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  can 
elect  a  majority  of  the  senate  or  the 
house? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Of  the  State  senate. 
The  figure  as  to  the  house  is  somewhat 
variable.  It  has  been  approximately  27 
percent.  But  14  percent  of  the  people 
of  our  State  can  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senate.  I  believe  that  is  bad.  Our 
State  has  shifted  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years.  Some  new  people  have  moved  in. 
New  industries  have  been  developed. 
We  have  had  a  wonderful  class  of  people 
come  into  our  State  to  take  part  in  the 
atomic  energy  installations.  Those  are 
among  the  people  who  would  lose  their 
power  as  voters  under  this  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  some  statistics 
which  indicate  that  the  Albuquerque 
metropolitan  district  in  1950  had  146,000 
people.  In  1960.  it  had  262,000  people. 
It  had  a  growth  of  80  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  other  figures  which  are  even 
more  interesting.  I  came  to  Albuquer- 
que in  about  1917.  I  was  able  to  go  back 
to  work  in  about  1919.  after  a  little  bout 
with  tuberculosis.  In  the  1920  census, 
the  population  of  Albuquerque  was  15,- 
200.  I  believe.  In  1930,  it  was  about 
22.000.  In  1940,  it  was  about  36.000.  In 
1950,'  it  was  about  100,000.  By  1960.  the 
population  was  262,000. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  if  we  inclui!. 
the  metropolitan  district,  the  growth  S! 
been  even  greater.  ^^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correk 
This  growth  has  taken  place  to  a  vS 
substantial  extent,  not  solely,  because^ 
the  development  of  the  atomic  indust^ 
The  growth  of  this  industry  broughvi 
class  of  citizens  to  our  State  which 'i 
would  say.  is  above  the  national  averwte 
in  its  possession  of  college  degreL 
There  are  many  men  and  women  with 
doctors  degrees  4n  science. 

They  are  a  very  intelligent  class  of 
people.  They  become  very  intelligefat 
voters.  Yet,  they  realize  that  their  vote 
does  not  begin  to  coimt  when  compared 
with  the  vote  of  certain  other  pe(9ie 
It  takes  about  165  of  those  very  fine  citi- 
zens to  equal  the  vote  of  1  person  in  some 
of  the  other  coimties  in  the  State. 

The  14  percent  figure  which  I  gave  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  the  figure  for 
1960.  We  have  not  had  a  census  since 
then.  But  if  we  had  an  accurate  couht 
of  the  population  as  of  today,  the  per- 
centage would  come  down  below  13  pet- 
cent  as  of  1964.  The  percentage  is  drop- 
ping  very  rapidly.  It  will  be  down  to  12 
percent  in  a  very  short  time,  I  assume. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  s4y 
that  this  reapportionment  issue  is  b 
reality  a  grab  for  power  by  the  unio^ 
or  by  the  city  dwellers  or  that  it  will 
benefit  the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  personally  do  not  feel 
that  such  a  conclusion  is  justified.  lA- 
deed,  in  my  own  State,  it  is  certalnjy 
difficult  to  determine  which  party,  if  in- 
deed any  single  party,  would  reap  tUie 
greater  benefit. 

One  of  the  great  unknown  areas  politi- 
cally in  the  Nation  is  the  suburbs  becaiac 
they  are  relatively  new  phenomena  and 
what  the  future  will  bring  in  terms  6f 
political  effectiveness  cannot  be  accur- 
ately forecast  at  this  time.  It  is  the  sub- 
urbs which  hold  the  balance  of  politickl 
power  in  many  States,  and  it  is  also  tlie 
suburbs  which  I  believe  have  a  tendency 
polftlcally  to  hold  opinions  which,  in  fact, 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  the  argument  that  fair  re- 
apportionment would  benefit  a  particular 
political  party  could  well  be  wronfe. 
What  I  am  striving  for  is  not  political 
gain  but  political  justice,  and  I  think  thSs 
is  the  intent  of  the  Supreme  Court  rid- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  intemperate  and  mlB- 
informed  critics  contend  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  late  has  been  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  created.  Some  have 
been  so  extreme  as  to  suggest  that  for- 
eign ideologies — whatever  that  sinister 
phrase  might  mean — have  come  to  domi- 
nate the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  extremism  should  receive  any  meas- 
ure of  favorable  response,  but  it  is  gra,t- 
ifying  that  this  response  is  only  echoed 
by  a  distinct  minority. 

Throughout  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution delegates  from  the  great  State 
of  Virginia  took  a  leading  role  in  fight- 
ing for  a  strong  Federal  Government. 
The  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  led  by  the  leading 
citizen  of  that  State  and  the  leading 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as   weU, 
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-  Washington     Included  in  the  completely,  or  predomhiantly,  on  popu- 

°**"*Hnn  were  Patrick  Henry.  Edmund  lation.    The  Founding  Fathers  "clearly 

delegawo"         ^^  ^^^^  james  Madison,  had  no  intention  of  establishing  a  pat- 

^**°      Mason  and  others,  all  of  whom  tern  or  model  for  the  apportionment  of 

^S'^n  indelible  mark  upon  the  history  seats  in  the  State  legislatures  when  the 

^7:.,^KRtion    It  is  ironic  that  the  State  system  of  representation  in  the  Federal 

°w.^i^  the' fight  for  a  strong  Federal  Congress  was  adopted."    The  Northwest 

J^^trnment  and  the  separation  of  pow-  Ordhiance  adopted  in  1787— the  same 

°°  !m^g  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  year  as  the  Constitutional  Convention 

*^-/.?,Hve  branches  should  now  be  the  met  in  Philadelphia— provided  for  the 

^  trwhose  representative  introduced  a  apportionment  of  seats  in  territorial  leg- 

:.n^/ttriD  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  Islatures  solely  on  the  basis  of  popula- 

thority  to  rule  on  a  particular  con-  tion.    The  Northwest  Ordinance  stated: 

*Htiitional  question.     I  would  hope  that  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall 

fWQ  change  in  attitude  exemplified  by  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  •  •  •  of 

ihT'riirk  bill  is  not  really  representative  a  proportional  representation  of  the  people 

S  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of  the  great  m  the  legislature. 

State  of  Virginia.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  great  President 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  process  of  and  a  great  Vh-ginlan,  repeatedly  de- 

amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  nounced  the  hiequality  of  representation    ^^^  "^^^^  for  more  anTmo^e  S^  t^ 

s.svsj5^pSrn?,si  K'-o*,rr^^vss?e"S;  S?SHS£5^iL°i 

co^ederatlon  h'ttd  taught  by  bitter  ex-  tlon.     In   1816,   he  wrote— I  am  glad       "  states  do  not  gi™  cities  their  nghaul 

^rilnce  that  the  objection  of  a  dngle  ^at  the  Senator  from  California  IMr^    SXcT^u  ZZ^Z^'^^T^^i-^- 

State  was'  sufficient  to  block  the  will  of  Kuchel]   stated  the  same  quotation  a    j^j^.jp^  dealings.    These  began  in  earnest  m 

all  the  others.    It  was  evidently  neces-  few  mc«nents  ago — ^that:                                the  early  days  of  the  depression.    There  la 

sary  that  provisions  should  be  made  for  ^  government  is  republican  in  proportion 

amendments    to    the    new    Constitution  as  every  member  composing  it  has  his  equal 

with  the  consent  of  less  than  the  whole  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  concerns  •  •  • 

number  of  States.     It  was  also  felt  that  by  representatives  chosen  by  himself. 

Three  years  later,. he  stated:  » 

Equal  representation  is  so  fundamental  a 
principle  In  a  true  republic  that  no  prej- 
udice can  Justify  its  violation  beca\ise  the 
prejudices  themselves  cannot  be  Justified. 


the  State  have  a  tendency  to  represent, 
with  some  exceptions,  only  a  narrower 
interest  group. 

In  1955,  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  established  by 
President  Eisenhower,  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
Congress.    The  report  stated: 

Reapportionment  should  not  be  thought 
of  solely  in  terms  of  a  conflict  of  interests 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  the  long 
run,  the  interests  of  all  in  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  representation  that  will  strengthen 
State  government  Is  far  more  important  than 
any  temporary  advantage  to  an  area  enjoy- 
ing overrepresentation. 

The  problem  of  reapportionment  is  im- 
portant, the  Commission  said,  "because 
legislative  neglect  of  urban  communities 
has  led  more  and  more  people  to  look  to 


this  same  principle  ought  to  be  applied 
in  the  modifications  proposed  in  the  ex- 
isting instrument,  and  those  who  favored 
a  Government  responsible  to  the  people 
directly  advocated  as  a  first  step  in  this 
process  the  ratification  of  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  rather 
than  by  the  legislatures. 
There  was  an  obvious  theme  of  repre- 


only  one  way  to  avoid  this  in  the  future.  It  Is 
for  the  States  to  take  an  Interest  in  urban 
problems,  in  metropolitan  government,  in 
city  needs.  If  they  do  not  do  this,  the  cities 
will  find  a  path  to  Washington  as  they  did 
before,  and  this  tlm'e  it  may  be  permanent, 
with  the  ultimate  result  that  there  may  be 
a  new  government  arrangement  that  will 
break  down  the  constitutional  pattern  which 
has  worked  so  well  up  to  now. 


Mr.  President,  I  cite  the  early  history 
of  the  Republic  only  as  a  way  of  di- 
minishing and  diluting  the  opinion  re- 
peatedly charged  that  the  action  of  the 


The  Commission  declared: 

One  result  of  State  neglect  of  the  reappor- 
tionment problem  is  that  urban  governments 
have  bypassed  the  States  and  made  direct 


i.  I.-         u^^^^    ^ry    rvr.TMilofinn    Tninninp      peateuiy  ciiargeu  uiaL  wic  aouiuii  «ji  wiv.      nave   oypassea  xne  orates  ana   maae   airect 

sentation  based  on  rwpuiationi^^^^        Supreme  Court  and  the  actions  of  the    cooperative  arrangements  with  the  National 
through  the  Constitutional  Convention    ^^^^.^^^   ^^.g  ^ot  in  keeping  or   have     Government  in  such  fields  as  housing  and 


in  Philadelphia 

Madison,  an  eminent  Virginian,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  his  notes  on 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  expressed 
his  distress  with  the  proposal  for  equity 
of  votes  between  the  States  regardless  of 
size  or  population.    Madison  said: 

The  prospect  of  many  new  States  to  the 
westward  was  another  consideration  of  Im- 
portance. If  they  should  come  Into  the 
Union  at  all,  they  would  come  when  they 
contained  but  few  Inhabitants.  If  they 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  according  to  their 
proportion  of  inhabitants.  aU  would  be  right 
and  safe.  Let  them  have  an  equal  vote,  and 
a  more  objectionable  minority  than  ever 
might  give  law  to  the  whole. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  during  the  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  voiced  his  ob- 


drifted  away  from  the  original  philoso- 
phy upon  which  this  Grovernment  was 
constructed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  argued  that  the 
States,  in  establishing  for  themselves 
houses  of  representatives  based  approxi- 
mately on  population  and  Senates  based 
on  population  and  other  factors,  have 
adhered  to  the  Federal  plan  as  embodied 
in  Congress.  This  resemblance  between 
the  system  of  representation  In  the 
Federal  Congress  and  the  apportion- 
ment schemes  In  the  States  is  more 
superficial  than  actual.  The  apportion- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Senate  covered  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
the  result  of  the  great  compromise.    It 

represented      an      agreement      among 

jectron't^^VeTlan'put'fomard'by  the    sovereign,    independent    States.    After 


urban  development,  airports,  and  defense 
community  facilities.  Although  necessary 
in  some  cases,  the  multiplication  of  national- 
local  relationships  tends  to  weaken  the  State's 
proper  control  over  its  own  policies  and  its 
authority  over  its  own  political  subdivisions. 

Along  with  other  sunshine  States — 
Nevada,  California,  Arizona,  and  Flor- 
ida— ^New  Mexico  has  had  an  extremely 
rapid  growth  in  population  and  accom- 
panying this  change  has  come  a  change 
in  the  basic  economy  of  our  State.  Agri- 
culture, mining,  and  grazing  are  leSs 
dominant  in  the  economy  than  they  were. 
We  have  had  an  influx  of  relatively  high- 
ly educated  people  to  staff  laboratories 
and  test  facilities,  and  we  would  hope  to 
attract  more  of  the  kinds  of  activities 
with  which  they  are  associated.   Only  by 


SrsSti"!o?*^urre'p°r=.SL"iS    °^yFK^lw->_clde.^th_atthe    .eeping  our  SU^  gover^eM  an^^^^^^ 


the  Senate. 
Hamilton  stated: 

Another  destructive  ingredient  in  the  plan 
la  that  equality  of  suffrage  which  is  so  de- 
sired by  the  small  States.  It  Is  not  in  human 
nature  that  Virginia,  and  the  large  States 
should  consent  to  It;  or  if  they  did,  that  they 
should  long  abide  by  it.  It  shocks  too  much 
all  Ideas  of  Justice  and  every  human  feeling. 
Bad  principles  in  a  govwnment,  though 
slow,  are  siire  in  their  operation  and  will 
gradually  destroy  it. 

For  in  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  original 
constitutions  of  36  of  our  States  pro- 
vided that  representation  in  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislatures  would  be  based 


sovereign  States  would  approve  the  Con- 
stitution only  if  their  sovereignties  were 
adequately  reflected  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Counties  and  cities  draw 
their  powers  solely  from  the  States  and 
cannot,  imder  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  considered  sovereign 
entities. 

A  valid  argument  against  little  federal- 
ism is  that  each  U.S.  Senator  is  more 
likely  to  represent,  because  of  political 
realities,  all  interests  within  a  State — 
rural,  suburban,  urban — so,  in  fact,  he 
does  represent  the  gross  Interests  of  the 
people  of  his  State:  whereas  State  sena- 
tors from  small  political  subdivisions  of 


State  legislature  in  tune  with  the  rapid- 
ly changirife  times  can  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  these  kinds  of  people 
and  these  kinds  of  Industries.  If  one 
analyzes  the  kinds  of  people  who  man 
these  laboratories  and  test  sites,  we  would 
flnd  that  they  are  scholars  and  have  been 
faculty  members  of  some  of  the  major 
universities  in  the  United  States  and  are 
therefore  issue  oriented.  To  deny  this 
segment  of  the  State's  inhabitants  the 
full  participation  in  Government,  may  be 
denying  the  State  the  knowledge  and 
talent  which  it  needs  to  develop  its  ca- 
pabilities to  face  great  issues.  By  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  representation 
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in  the  Jtate  legislature,  the  State  may 
attract  qusillfled  men  and  women.  I 
think  eich  of  us  who  has  experienced 
polltlca  life  knows  that  there  is  always 
room  f c  r  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
men  wh  >  make  our  laws  at  the  State  and 
Nations  1  level. 

Mr.  F  resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thj  t  an  article  by  Fred  Buckles  on 
this  par  ;icular  matter  which  appeared  in 
the  Albi  iquerque  Journal  of  September  3, 
1964.  b€  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord  ;red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo^vs: 

In  thi 
Imbalance 


^Iapital;    New  Mexico's  Senatorial 
Is  FoxTBTH  Greatest  in  Nation 
(By  Fred  Buckle») 
Fe. — New  Mexico's  State  senatorial 
county    Is    a    district — have 
fourtli  greatest  population  Imbalance  In 
Natl  >n. 
Attached  In  a  VS.  district  cotirt  suit  111 
Albuqueque.  the  present  State  senate  ap- 
portion!] lent  Is   highly   vulnerable   for  this 


Santa 
distrlctsj— each 
the 
the 


reason 
New 

than  20 

a  major 
Only 

tlon 


^exlco  Is  1  of  10  States  In  which  less 
percent  of  the  population  can  elect 
ty  of  the  senate. 

:  4  percent  of  New  Mexico's  popula- 

a  majority  of  the  senate.    The 

Is  lower  only  In:  Nevada,  8  per- 

Ci  llfomla,  10.7  percent;  and  Arizona, 


chesses 
percenta  ;e 


per<  ent 


t]  lan  20  percent  of  the  ^ters  can  alBO 
E  lajorlty  of  the  senate  In:  Maryland, 
Florida,  15.2  percent;  Rhode 
]8.1  percent;  New  Jersey,  19  percent; 
1B.6  percent;  and  Montana,  16.1  per- 


dldates 
ties — Mi^ 
Mrs 

Their 
chances 
with 
than  9 


Ma-y 


ths 


On  a 

is  the 
State  in 

The 
llllo 
basis  of 
County 
Harding 

Each 
In  Sant( 

The 
and 

Catron's 
The 

De  Baca 
In  1960. 

The 
populou^ 
settled 

The 
Unlversjjty 
llllo 
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settled 
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buisau 


cent; 
12.8 

Less 
pick  a 
14.2  p* 
Island, 
Idaho, 
cent. 

The  p  sndlng  covirt  action  was  filed  In  Al- 
buquerq  ae  by  two  women  Democratic  can- 
dor the  State  house  of  representa- 
Imogene  Lindsay  In  district  17  and 
E.  Beauchamp  In  district  11. 
move  could  easily  strengthen  their 
for   election   in   Bernalillo   County 
general  election  November  3  less 
greeks  away. 


UNOERREPaESENTED 


population  basis,  Bernalillo  County 

Dst  underrepresented  county  in  the 

the  senate  by  a  wide  margin. 

liiibalance  is  140  to  1  between  Berna- 

Cointy   and   Harding   County   on   the 

the  1960  Federal  census.    Bernalillo 

lad  a  1960  popiilation  of  262,199  and 

County's  census  was  1,874. 

I  lounty  is  represented  by  one  senator 

Fe. 

iibbalance  Is  95  to  1  between  Bernalillo 

counties   on   the    1960   census. 

population  4  years  ago  was  2,773. 

0  Is  81  to  1  between  Bernalillo  and 

County  which  had  2,991  gopulatlon 


Ca  Ton 


iipbalance  Is  steadily  growing  between 
Bernalillo  County  and  the  sparsely 
(  ountles  of  New  Mexico. 
Qureau  of  Business  Research  of  the 
of  New  Mexico  estimated  Berna- 
Coijnty's  population  in  1963  at  287,200. 
estimated  populations  of  lightly 
lountles  as  follows — Harding.  1,900; 
3,000;  De  Baca,  2.700;  Hidalgo,  5.000; 
Guadali  pe,  5.900;  Mora.  5,700;  Union,  6,100; 
Torranc^.  6.300;  Sierra,  7.000;  and  Lincoln. 
8.000 

Attorney  General  Earl  Hartley  said  this 
week  tl  e  State  will  ask  the  U.S.  district 
court  t<  I  stay  action  on  the  Senate  reap- 
portion! lent  suit  untU  the  1965  legislature 
meets  c  nd  considers  reapportionment. 

Hartl)  y  accepted  service  of  the  Federal 
suit  eaily  this  week  for  the  four  State  de- 


.fendants — himself  and  the  State  Canvassing 
Board  composed  of  Gov.  Jack  M.  Campbell, 
Secretary  of  State  Alberta  Miller  and  Chief 
Justice  J.  C.  Compton  of  the  supreme  court. 

TO  CITE  DECISION 

Hartley  said  the  State's  answer  which  will 
be  filed  in  20  to  30  days  will  cite  part  of  the 
historic  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  reapportionment  Issued  June  15. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  In  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  "Under  certain  circumstances 
such  as  where  a  pending  election  Is  immi- 
nent and  a  State's  election  machinery  is 
already  in  progress,  equitable  considerations 
might  justify  a  court  in  withholding  the  time 
of  Immediate,  effective  relief  in  a  legislative 
apportionment  case  even  though  the  existing 
apportionment  scheme  was   found   invalid." 

Hartley  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone  will 
think  that  the  (U.S.  district)  court's  going 
to  hear  the  suit  before  the  legislature  meets 
and  has  a  chance  to  act." 

Soon  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  should  be 
apportioned  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  a 
population  basis  Governor  Campbell  and 
First  Assistant  Attorney  General  Boston 
Witt  announced  the  ticklish  subject  of  ap- 
portionment would  be  left  to  the  1965  legis- 
lature. 

Witt  said  then  the  SUte  would  Immedi- 
ately move  to  stay  action  on  any  reappor- 
tionment suit  filed  before  the  legislature 
meets. 

Based  on  the  present  32-seat  Senate  Bern- 
alillo County  would  get  about  11  seats,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  If  reappor- 
tionment was  enacted  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

The  chances  that  this  will  occur  In  the 
1965  session  are  remote.  Senators  repre- 
senting sparsely  settled  counties,  including 
some  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  the 
legislature,  are  strongly  opposed  to  a  reap- 
portionment of  the  senate  in  the  session 
starting  January  12. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Buckles,  the 
Santa  Fe  correspondent  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Journal,  is  a  newspaperman  of  long 
experience.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
to  see  the  article  which  he  wrote  on  the 
subject. 

If  time  were  acting  to  remedy  this 
problem  in  the  States,  then  I  would  say 
let  us  wait  and  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years  without  any  action  by  the  Federal 
courts  or  by  State  legislatures  equity 
would  be  achieved.  I  know  by  experi- 
ence in  my  own  State  that  time  is  not 
on  the  side  of  equity. 

In  1950.  16  counties  with  a  population 
of  145.475  had  16  senators  and  Bernalillo 
County,  the  most  highly  populated 
county,  had  145,673  and  it  had  1  sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  we  have  those 
figures?  The  Senator  said  that  16  coun- 
ties with  a  population  of  145,000 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  had  16  Senators,  and 
Bernalillo  County,  with  a  little  bit  more 
than  that,  had  1  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  average  per- 
son in  those  16  counties  would  have  16 
times  the  representation  that  a  citizen  in 
the  county  in  which  Albuquerque  is  lo- 
cated would  have. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  They  went 
back  to  that  old  political  formula  of 
16  to  1. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  that  was  Bryary. 
cry.  '^    . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  I  should  lli* 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  by  1960.  22  counties  wife 
255.469  people  had  22  senators  a^ 
Bernalillo  County  with  262,199  people h»<i 
1  senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  ratio  Is  22  to  1 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  ratio  is  22  wj 
and  going  in  a  very  bad  direction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  of  1965  does  tie 
Senator  think  that  it  might  be  25  to  t? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  moving  in  thjit 
direction.  I  suppose  it  might  be  23  or 
24  to  1  by  the  time  of  the  next  censiis. 

By  1960,  22  counties  with  255,469 
people  had  22  senators  and  BernailDo 
County  with  262,199  people  had  1  sena- 
tor. So  that  the  ratio  in  1950  of  16  sena- 
tors  from  the  16  smallest  counties  to  1 
senator  from  the  largest  county  hdd 
changed  in  1960  to  22  senators  from  tie 

22  smallest  counties  to  one  senator  from 
the  largest  county.  And  it  is  interestiiig, 
too.  Mr.  President,  that  of  the  22  coun-^ 
ties  with  the  smallest  population  in  19^0, 
16  of  them  had  lost  population  between 
1950  and  1960 — one  of  them,  Hardiag, 
losing  more  than  one-third  of  its  popu- 
lation while  Bernalillo  experienced  an 
80  percent  gain  in  population  with  ho 
change  in  its  representation  in  the  State 
senate. 

Now  I  say  that  time  is  not  going -to 
solve  our  problem,  because  the  projec- 
tions for  the  mid-1970's  period  show  that 

23  counties  with  a  population  of  386,970 
will  have  23  senators  if  the  present  ar- 
rangement goes  unchanged.  Assumtng 
no  change  is  made  in  present  apportion- 
ment. Bernalillo  County  would  have  a 
population  of  416,830  and  still  hav^  1 
senator. 

Time  will  not  cin-e  this. 

So  that  in  25  years  this  imbalance  will 
have  gone  from  16  to  1  to  23  to  1. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  the  equity  in 
legislative  apportionment  was  greater  in 
1910  than  it  is  today.    In  1910.  BemaliUo 
County,  then  as  today,  the  largest  county 
in  population,  had  23,306  people.    The 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate 
districts  at  that  time  were  based  tO  a 
degree    on    population,    and    Bernaflllo 
County  had  3  seats  in  the  house  4nd 
11/3    seats    in    the    senate.    Guadalupe 
County  in  1910  had  a  population  of  10,- 
927  and  it  had  1%  seats  in  the  house 
and  one-half  seat  in  the  senate.    Fifty 
years  later,  Bernalillo  had  262.199  people 
and  9  members  in  the  house,  but  only  1 
member  in  the  senate.    Its  population 
had  increased  1.029  percent.    Guadalupe 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had 
about  a  50-percent  decline  in  those  50 
years  and  its  population  in   1960  was 
down  to  5.610.    Yet  it  had  one  member 
of  the  house  and  one  member  of  the  sen- 
ate.   To  sum  up.  Bernalillo  County  had 
lost  a  measure  of  representation  in,  the 
senate    while    Guadalupe   gained;   iand 
while   Bernalillo   County   Increased  its 
representation  in  the  house.  Guadalupe 
saw  its  representation  in  the  house,  de- 
cline hardly  at  all.    By  last  year  Guada- 
lupe County  had  0.59  percent  of  the  9tate 
population  and  Bernalillo  28.68  percent 
of  the  State  population.    But  one  wpuld 
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nAVpr  realize  if  he  were  simply  to  look  at 
^representational  system  in  Santa  Fe. 

to  referring  to  Bernalillo  County  and 
the  inequity  of  its  representation  in  the 
Sate  legislature.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  Albuquerque,  the  principal  city  in 
Bernalillo  County,  is  the  only  urban  area 
^the  State  which  is  on  the  short  end  of 
fiflijitable  representation.  In  1960  Ros- 
weU  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State, 
had' 39.593  residents.  Mr.  President.  25 
individual  counties — each  with  1  sena- 
tor—had less  population  than  the  city 
^  Roswell.  And  Roswell  had  to  share 
its  State  senator  with  the  rest  of  Chaves 
County.  Santa  Fe.  the  State  capital, 
had  a  population  of  33.394,  according  to 
the  I960  census,  and  22  counties  each 
had  less  individual  population  than  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe.  and  21  counties  in  1960 
had  less  population  each  than  the  fourth 
largest  city  in  the  State,  Las  Cruces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  tables  which  show  the  in- 
equities of  the  senatorial  apportionment 
in  New  Mexico  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table? 
were  ordered  to  be  panted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Counties  Tanked  in  order  0/  population, 
1950  census 

Population 

Harding 3.  013 

De   Baca 3.464 

Catron 3,  533 

Hidalgo 5,  095 

Guadalupe 6,  772 


7,  186 
7.372 
7,409 
8.720 
8,753 
9.670 


Sierra 

Union 

Lincoln 

Mora + 

Luna 

Socorro 

(L06  Alamos) » 10,  746 

San  Juan 12,438 

Quay 13, 971 

Otero 14, 909 

Roosevelt 16.  409 

Colfax. _ 16,  761 

Sixteen   counties,    145,475    population,    16 
senators.    One    county,    Bernalillo,    145,673, 

1  senator. 

'L08  Alamos  did  not  have  a   senator  in 
1950.    Not  Included  In  total  of  145,475. 

Counties  ranked  in  order  of  population, 
1960  census 


Percentage 
loss  (    )  or 

gain  of 
population 

195l>-60 


Population 
1960 


Harding 

Catron 

DeBaca... 
Hidalgo... 
Guadalupe 
Mora 


Union 

Sierra 

Torrance 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Socorro 

Quay. _ 

Los  .Uatnos. 

Colfai 

Sandoval . 

T&os 

Roosevelt . . . 

Grant 

San  MigTiel. 
Rio.\rriba.. 
Curry 


(37.  8) 

(21.5) 

(13.7) 

(2.6) 

(17. '2) 

(30. 9) 

(17.7) 

(10.8) 

(18.9) 

4..") 

12.4 

5.1 

(12.1) 

21.4 

(17.6) 

14.2 

(7.1) 

(1.3) 

(13.6) 

(11.5) 

(3.2) 

40.0 


1,874 

2.773 

2.991 

4,961 

5,610 

e.O'iS 

6,068 

6,409 

6,497 

7,744 

9,839 

10, 168 

12, 279 

13, 037 

13,806 

14, 201 

15,934 

16, 198 

18,  700 

23, 468 

24, 193 

32,691 


22  counties,  255,469  population,  22  senators.  1  countv, 
oemalillo,  26J,199  population,  1  senator.  Bernalillo,  80. 
ecounties  showed  gain  1950-60, 18  showed  loss  in  popula- 
tion. 


Mid-1970  projection — Counties  ranked  in 
order  of  population 

Population 

Harding 2.  270 

Catron 3,  080 

De  Baca 3.  290 

Guadalupe 5.  390 

Hidalgo 6.  100 

Sierra 6,  330 

Mora 7. 100 

Union 7,  550 

Lincoln 8,  590 

Torrance 8,  680 

Luna 13,  040 

Socorro 13,  440 

Quay 13,  530 

Los  Alamos 14,  600 

Taos 19,  010 

Colfax 19,  290 

Roosevelt 20,  240 

Grant 22,  260 

Sandoval 24,  420 

San  Miguel 30, 190 

Rio  Arriba 34,  580 

Curry 45.  330 

McKlnley 57,  660 

Twenty-three  counties.  386.970  population. 
23  senators.  One  county,  BernalUlo.  416,820 
population,  1  senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  table  shows  the  coimties  ranked  in 
order  of  population  according  to  the 
1950  census.  It  shows  that  16  counties 
with  a  population  of  145,475  have  16  sen- 
ators, while  1  county,  Bernalillo,  with  a 
population  of  145,673,  has  only  1  senator. 

The  next  table  is  a  table  of  the  counties 
ranked  in  order  of  population  according 
to  the  1960  census.  It  shows  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  counties. 

The  third  table  Is  a  table  of  the  coim- 
ties ranked  in  order  of  population  on  a 
mid- 1970  projection.  It  shows  that  23 
counties  with  a  population  of  386,970  will 
have  23  senators,  and  1  county,  Bernalil- 
lo, with  a  population  of  416,820,  will  have 
•  1  senator. 

Another  way  to  view  this  situation  Is 
on  the  basis  of  tax  revenue.  In  July  of 
1964,  Bernalillo  County  paid  30.53  per- 
cent of  the  State  school  taxes,  which  is 
the  largest  single  tax  source  in  the  State. 
Guadalupe  County  paid  0.6  percent  of 
these  taxes,  and  there  were  counties  that 
paid  even  less.  I  use  Guadalupe  Coun- 
ty only  because  I  have  used  it  in  pre- 
vious references  and  because  counties 
even  smaller  In  population  were  not  es- 
tablished as  counties  in  1910,  the  period 
of  my  comparison.  If  one  looks  at  the 
assessed  valuation  of  counties  in  New 
Mexico,  Bernalillo  has  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $188.5  million,  while  Guadalupe 
has  $9.7  million  and  other  counties  had 
even  smaller  assessed  valuations. 

My  remarks  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  I  believe  that  a  county's 
representation  in  the  State  legislature 
should  be  based  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
it  contributes.  This  argument  was  re- 
solved by  the  Founding  Fathers  when 
they  determined  that  taxes  returned  by 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  House,  but  that  population 
should  be.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
county  that  contributes  the  largest 
amount  of  funds  should  receive  the 
greatest  amount  from  the  State.  Those 
that  have  the  revenue  capability  should 
be  willing,  and  indeed  have  been  willing, 
to  support  the  needs  of  the  less  finan- 
cially able  counties. 


One  element  of  the  changing  social 
and  economic  character  of  our  country 
is  the  automobile  and  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers.  In  New  Mexico  tourism 
has  become  a  major  industry — an  indus- 
try unheard  of  at  the  time  of  statehood 
and  perhaps  unappreciated  when  in- 
equitable distribution  of  legislative  seats 
was  made  part  of  our  State  constitution. 
As  a  result  of  rural  dominance,  the  New 
Mexico  State  Legislature  passed  an  anti- 
bypass  law.  This  law  has  slowed  down 
the  interstate  program  in  the  State  and 
has  given  a  veto  power  to  many  small 
communities  all  out  of  proportion  to  their 
size  and  position  of  influence  in  the 
State.  Yet  traffic  flow  has  a  major  bear- 
ing on  the  economy  of  the  State  and  its 
economic  growth,  and  this  fact  is  dram- 
atized by  the  72  percent  increase  be- 
tween 1952  and  1962  in  the  number  of 
passenger  cars  registered  in  New  Mexico. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  increases  in 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Yet  we  find 
small  towns  and  sparsely  populated 
counties  hamstringing  plans  for  effec- 
tive highway  needs. 

Why  is  it  that  our  State  cannot  get  rid 
of  that  law?  I  will  give  Senators  a  hint: 
The  Bernalillo  County  senator  might  vote 
to  do  so,  but  these  less  populous  coun- 
ties with  less  total  people  than  the  lone 
county  of  Bernalillo  have  22  votes  out  of 
32  votes  in  our  State  senate.  They  have 
control — and  that  control  the  Dirksen 
amendment  seeks  to  continue,  world 
without  end. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  and  framers  of 
the  great  American  Constitution  viewed 
their  handiwork  as  a  historic  and  noble 
experiment  in  imifying  all  citizens  of  the 
several  States  under  a  Central  Govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men.  The  right 
of  the  judiciary  to  rule  on  constitutional 
questions  was  so  implicit  in  the  opinion 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
they  saw  no  need  to  include  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  Constitution  to  confer  upon 
the  judiciary  that  authority.  The  point 
was  debated  and  resolved  during  the 
discussion  of  the  idea  to  create  a  Council 
of  Revision  which  would  include  the 
judiciary  and  the  executive  departments 
of  Government. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
a  great  dream  of  creating  a  union  which 
would  withstand  the  test  of  time,  adver- 
sities, and  internal  differences  of  opin- 
ion. It  was  a  dream  which  is  still  in 
process  of  fulfillment.  To  strip  or  limit 
the  Supreme  Court  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  authority  to  rule  on  consti- 
tutional questions  may  set  back  this  Na- 
tion's fulfillment  of  this  dream. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  Union 
has  been  the  envy  of  European  coun- 
tries which  had  for  centuries  been  try- 
ing through  various  schemes  to  unify 
people  of  different  backgrounds  into  a 
monolithic  group,  without  violating  their 
political  heritage  or  individual  rights. 
The  American  Constitution  has  already 
succeeded  in  doing  so  to  a  great  degree 
and  will  continue  to  succeed  beyond  the 
fondest  dreams  of  its  authors.  Let  not 
one  branch  of  Government  be  the  cause 
of  its  faltering  along  in  its  dedicated 
course. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  philosophical 
and  practical  reasons  I  have  stated  this 
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Mr,  President,  will 


afternoon,   I   intend   to   vote    against 
clotuj  e. 

Mr    DOUGLAS, 
the  Sinator  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator rom  New  Mexico  for  the  very  able 
speec  1  which  he  has  delivered,  and  which 
will  1  ave  a  great  effect  on  the  vote  to- 
morr<w.  and  on  any  subsequent  votes 
whicl  may  occur. 

Thi !  Senator  has  given  pungent  testi- 
mony from  his  own  State  showing  the 
way  n  which  the  metropolitan  district 
of  Al>uquerque — and  I  assiune  also  of 
Santi  Fe,  Roswell,  and  other  cities — has 
been  lamstrung  by  the  overrepresenta- 
tion  of  the  sparsely  settled  counties 
whicl ,  are  sometimes  referred  to  by  those 
who  ( lo  not  live  in  New  Mexico  as  sage- 
brust  counties,  and  the  effect  that  this 
has  lad  on  such  a  simple  matter  as 
trans  wrtation.  He  has  cast  the  whole 
issue  in  a  larger  frame  as  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  excellent  contribu- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  studied  carefully 
by  M  jmbers  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  it 
will  lave  great  effect.  I  congratulate 
him. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor f  )r  his  kind  remarks.  One  of  the 
reaso  as  why  I  have  spent  some  time  on 
this  I  latter  is  that  I  have  been  interested 
in  th(  I  growth  In  our  part  of  the  country. 
I  was  forced  to  go  to  New  Mexico.  It  was 
not  i  question  of  wisdom  on  my  part 
that  went  there,  but  I  was  fortunate  in 
being  forced  to  go  there.  I  went  there 
for  ai  lother  reason  than  choice.  I  landed 
in  a  region  that  has  been  growing  and 
grow  ng  rapidly.  One  could  hardly  make 
a  mi  itake  in  Albuquerque.  One  might 
pay  00  much  for  property,  but  all  he 
had  1 3  do  was  hold  on  a  little  longer,  be- 
cause its  value  has  been  constantly  grow- 
ing. 

Th;  parts  of  our  country  that  have 
been  growing  the  fastest — and  one  can 
consilt  the  charts — are  Nevada,  Cali- 
fomli,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Florlla.  Those  are  the  States  which  are 
most  sharply  out  of  balance  so  far  as 
their  representation  in  the  senates  of 
those  States  is  concerned.  The  reason 
for  i1  is  that  there  has  been  a  vigorous 
grow  h,  and  they  have  been  unable  to 
corre;t  the  imbalance.  If  anyone  had 
stood  up  in  the  legislature  of  my  State 
and  ried  to  reapportion,  he  would  have 
been  voted  down,  because  those  who 
have  the  control  do  not  want  to  give  it 
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DOUGLAS.    How  long  has  it  been 

the  scheme  of  representation  in 

Mexico  has  been  in  effect? 

ANDERSON.    If  one  wants  to  go 

to  the  beginning — I  went  to  New 

in  1917— the  district  of  San  Mi- 

lad  three  senators.    There  was  one 

from  San  Miguel  County,  and 

slenator  from  Mora  County  and  San 

.  and  one  senator  frwn  Guadalupe 

and  San  Miguel. 

and    Mora,    being    small 

had  no  control  over  the  three. 

this  was  based  on  the  State  con- 

we  adopted  in  1912. 
DOUGLAS.     Has  that  situation 
revised? 
,  ANDERSON.     No. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  remained  the 
same  for  more  than  50  years? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  say  that 
some  changes  have  been  made.  A 
change  has  been  made  to  provide  each 
county  with  one  senator.  Therefore  San 
Miguel  County  no  longer  has  three  sen- 
ators, one  direct  and  two  by  proxy.  It 
now  has  one  senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  development  of  the 
cities.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Bernalillo  County,  with  its  popu- 
lation, does  not  have  anywhere  near 
enough  representation.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  apportiorunent  must  be  done  entirely 
on  a  population  basis.  However,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  State  government  that  is 
respwnsive'^o  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  there  must  be  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  lower  house 
much  better  from  the  apportionment 
standpoint? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  lower  house  is 
somewhat  better.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  reapportion  through  the  legislature. 
The  legislature  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  finally  it  was  brought  into  court. 
It  was  said,  "Let  the  court  decide  it." 
The  court  laid  down  some  rules.  This 
was  done  by  one  of  our  Republican 
judges — and  I  should  not  say  it  was  done 
on  a  partisan  basis.  He  laid  down  the 
basis,  and  the  legislature  tried  to  go  on 
from  there.  When  they  were  through, 
they  were  in  such  a  mess  that  the  court 
had  to  throw  it  out  again  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  But  a 
change  was  approved  to  make  for  a  more 
equitable  situation  in  the  House  starting 
next  January. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  made  a  fine  speech,  and 
in  maldng  it  he  has  added  to  the  evi- 
dence that  is  piling  up  which  shows  the 
need  for  reapportionment  in  every  State 
of  the  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  histori- 
cally the  State  of  Montana  has  been  mal- 
apportioned  deliberately  against  the 
warnings  of  a  great  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  who  said  that  we  were 
violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  had  been  doing  so  for  75 
years. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  State 
after  State. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  added  to  this  accumulating 
evidence,  which  shows  that  this  subject 
must  be  taken  care  of  at  the  present 
time.  The  only  remedy  we  have  is 
through  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Recently  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  16.  On  one  page  it  shows  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  how  the  districts 
had  been  allocated.  They  were  not  in 
equal  balance.  On  the  opposite  page 
the  Times  shows  the  new  districts.  The 
population  of  the  districts  is  shown  as 
being  withon  1  percent  of  each  other. 
Certainly  an  equitable  job  was  done 
there.  If  this  can  be  done  in  Michigan, 
it  can  be  done  in  New  Mexico  and  in 


every  other  State  of  the  Union,  i  ij^^ 
it  will  be  done.  ^^ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Another  8ignii«M 
contribution  that  the  Senator  fro^n* 
Mexico  has  made  is  that  when  we  hi»I 
properly  apportioned  legislatures  tt! 
States  will  begin  to  play  a  prop«»'  jZ 
in  the  government — in  the  Federal,  fitS 
and  local  governments — and  to  beart^ 
fair  share  of  the  burdens  that  wtS^ 
had  to  take  care  of  because  of  thi  de! 
eliction  of  the  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  Returning  to 
my  home  county,  in  that  county  tttereh 
located  the  Sandia  Corp.,  which  is  i 
Government-owned  corporation— al 
though  there  Is  some  question  •about 
that — in  which  the  stock  is  held  by  the 
Western  Electric,  a  part  of  the  Amfcrlcw 
Telegraph  &  Telegraph  Co.  The  indi. 
viduals  in  this  corporation  are  far!  above 
the  average.  They  are  fine  people,  tm 
we  have  the  benefit  in  our  conrniumty 
of  their  wonderful  presence.  However 
those  people  cannot  vote — at  least  not 
to  the  same  extent  that  other  people  in 
the  State  can  vote  in  the  sense  of  repre- 
sentation  in  the  State  senate.  I  would 
very  much  like  to  have  full  weight  glrtn 
to  the  vote  of  these  people.  That  is  all 
we  ask. 

Mr.  METTCALF.   That  is  all  we  seek. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tie  real 
argument  between  the  contending  partlet 
in  the  reapportionment  issue  is  a4  much 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  It  is 
apportionment  itself. 

A  number  of  recent  decisions,  fnclud- 
ing  the  reapportionment  decisions,  the 
school  prayer  decisions,  and  the  Brown 
decision  on  public  school  desegregation, 
have  raised,  with  the  intensity  in  which 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Chief  jJustlce 
Marshall,  in  the  time  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  in  President  Jacksonls  time, 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  the  power  to  construe  Vbt 
Constitution  and  implement  its  declslon» 
as  an  independent  third  branch!  of  oui 
Federal  Government. 

Personally,  I  would  deplore  jgretXij 
in  our  national  society  a  confrcintatloD 
between  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  it  must  be  and,  should 
be  avoided  by  all  who  love  the;  nature 
of  our  society  and  its  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balance.  It  is  In 
order  to  contribute  to  that  end  that  I 
make  this  statement  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  timse  in  my 
Senate  career  I  shall  vote  against  cloture 
tomorrow  on  the  pending  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  reapportionment  stay  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  not 
voting  for  cloture  now  because  I  do  not 
believe  that,  by  Senate  standards,  those 
who  oppose  this  amendment  have  b»A 
adequate  time  to  debate  it.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  vote  for  cloture  if  a  cloture 
motion  on  this  amendment  coines  op 
again. 

The  opponents  of  the  Civil  Rights  Art 
of  1964,  it  should  be  remembered,  took 
17  days  to  discuss  the  preliminary  mo- 
tion to  make  the  bill  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Then  they  were  permitted  more 
than  2  months  of  so-called  educatiowl 
debate  on  the  bill  Itself  before  cloture 
was  invoked  on  June  8  of  this  year. 
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iM9  the  opponents  of  the  com- 

^  ^nirit^Uite  bill  were  given  16 

'"'^iS^TebTte    that   measure    before 

<**?  .  «fS  invoked  against  them, 
cloture  was  invoi^eu  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

£rT  S^iion  in  this  body,  with 
^t  to  filibusters,  to  treat  conserva- 
"^^L^h  more  kindly  than  liberals. 
^'"^ ,    nprh^  an  opportunity  to  right 

*5fis  trheld  to  mv/ch  more  stringent 
S^dards  than  are  conservatives^and 
S^fmav  be  something  to  that,  m  view 
"j'tJie  f^t  that  liberals   are  fighting 
t^^t  fiUbusters  and  against  rules  that 
SJS  filibusters,   while    conservatives 
Strthem.  and   perhaps   therefore   we 
^ould  practice  more  ardently  what  we 
*Sh  than  we  ask  of  the  other^those 
^K^f  omise     the     Dirksen-Mansfield 
Sendment  will  have  had  6  days  of  de- 
SS  out  of  a  potential  9  days,  several 
S  which  were  consumed  in  debate  on 
Shir  matters.     That  is  even  less  tune 
?hftn  the   short-term    commumcations 
Ste  debate   in   which   the   liljrals 
SSe   permitted    to  engage    in    1962— 
Tnd  many  of  those  liberals  are  now  en- 
Seed  in  the  present  debate-and  cer- 
Sinly  it  does  not  bear   the  remotest 
comparison  to  what  we  accepted  as  fair 
in  the  case  of  those  conservatives  who 
set  themselves  against  the  civil  rights 

bill  of  1964. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  proper 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  is  "nay." 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  majority  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  in  the  Senate,  as 
it  does  in  every  other  parliamentary  body 
in  the  world;  but  I  have  also  sought  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  adequate  op- 
portunity for  the  minority  to  make  its 
views  known  in  debate.  The  proposal  for 
amending  the  filibuster  rule,  rule  XXII, 
which  I  have  consistently  supported, 
would  permit  an  estimated  4  to  6  weeks 
of  debate  before  a  constitutional  major- 
ity of  Senators  could  finally  invoke 
cloture. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  in  the 
Chamber  today,  is  the  author  of  that 
particular  proposal,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported on  a  number  of  occasions  in  our 
struggles  in  the  Senate.  I  also  had  the 
honor,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  rather  famous  two-man  sub- 
committee which  dealt  with  the  question 
of  rule  XXII  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  can  see  no  sound  reason  for  imposing 
stricter  debate  limitations  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  than  in  other  recent 
'    cases,  particularly  when  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  have  themselves  used 
the  Senate  rules  to  seek  to  append  a 
highly       controversial,        nongermane 
amendment  to  a  crucial  annual  foreign 
policy  bill,  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill— a  bill  which  we  all  know  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  veto — in  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  session.    So  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  have  one  side  posing  as  a  mpdel  of 
virtue  while  enforcing  against  the  other 
side  an  unusually  strict  limitation  of 
debate 


the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment  in  its 
present  form.  My  position  in  this  case  is 
a  middle  position.  Although  I  am  not 
always  found  in  that  part  of  the  road  in 


of  the  Nation  and  of  the  Covirt's  own 
future  and  the  future  of  the  balance  of 
powers  between  the  legislature  and  the 
judiciary. 


always  lUUIlU  in  umt  puit  ui    wic  iua.u  m  .    j^-" j-  ,   .      ^         ^.    ,_     ▼    v.  J-. 

respect  to  controversial  questions,  I  find  i  Haste  of  the  kind  which  I  nave  de- 
myself  there  now.  I  have  long  believed  i  scribed  might  have  been  warranted  ir 
that  there  is  a  need  for  fairer  represen-  *  there  were  any  danger  that  the  acts  of 

.,  .  _   __i j.:^«»..l       1«^i-r4o1nf iivAc       minrnf       ma 


On  the  merits  of  reapportioimient,  I 
have  said  before  that  I  am  opposed  to 


tation  of  some  of  our  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas,  which  have  been  disadvan- 
taged   by    apportionment    which    was 
esablished  when  our  Nation  was  less  cen- 
tralized in  urban  areas  than  it  now  is.      | 
But  I  believe  that  some  of  the  lower 
Federal  court  decisions  purporting  to  im- 
plement the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  decision  of  June  22  have  been 
pressing   State   legislative   reapportion- 
ment too  rapidly,  in  the  light  of  some 
States'   electoral   procedures.     My  own 
State  of  New  York  has  a  particularly 
acute  case.    There,  a  three-judge  Fed- 
eral court  has  ordered  three  elections  in 
2  years,  with  State  senators  and  assem- 
blymen serving  for  only  1-year  terms  in- 
stead of  the  2-year  terms  prescribed  by 
the  State  constitution.     The  Speaker  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  Joseph  F. 
Carlino,  warned  during  the  past  weekend, 
that  this  would  produce  a  "virtual  legis- 
lative stalemate"  in  the  legislature  be- 
cause of  the  practical  inability  to  enact 
new  revenue  measures  in  election  years. 
I  fully  agree  with  him  that  this  is  quite 
likely  to  occur. 

Similarly  in  Vermont,  a  lower  court 
has  ordered  the  legislature  to  meet  only 
for  the  purpose  of  reapportioning  the 
State  legislature,  and  then  to  disband 
without  transacting  further  business. 
This  is  a  most  drastic  injunction,  one 
that  is  hardly  compatible  even  with  the 
dignity  of  a  State. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  lower 
Federal  courts,  unless  corrected  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  may  produce  a  climate  in 
Congress  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
most  inimical  to  the  ultimate  imple- 
mentation of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
itself  and  strongly  against  the  national 
Interest.  Yet  such  a  climate  could  be 
produced.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be 
touched  by  it,  but  I  believe  that  others 
might. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  to  understand  two  things: 
First,  that  every  act  that  is  adopted  by 
a  legislature,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  is  malapportioned,  is 
legal.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  legis- 
latures are  acting  illegally,  and  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  to  hasten  to  shut 
down  the  business  of  a  legislature  be- 
cause all  of  its  acts  are  a  nullity.  That 
is  nonsense.  In  my  judgment  as  a  law- 
yer—and I  think  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
cases— the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  that 
every  one  of  the  acts  of  any  State  legisla- 
ture, no  matter  how  malapportioned  the 
legislature  may  be,  is  legal. 

Under  these  circumstances,  such 
drastic  injunctions  as  requiring  1-year 
terms  or  forbidding  legislatures  to  do 
anything  except  to  meet  and  reapportion 
are  hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  States.  I  would  urge  the  Supreme 
Court,  whatever  may  happen  with  re- 
spect to  this  proposed  legislation,  to  pay 
particvdar  and  strict  attention  to  what 
is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  interests 


malapportioned  legislatures  might  be 
considered  per  se  invalid.  But  it  is  im- 
thinkable  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
so  hold;  in  fact,  those  Courts  which  have 
faced  this  issue  since  the  decision  In 
Baker  against  Carr,  in  1962— the  basic 
decision  on  this  subject — have  imlformly 
held  to  the  contrary;  namely,  that  the 
apts  of  a  malapportioned  legislature  are 
and  continue  to  be  valid. 

In  addition.  I  believe  it  must  be  said 
that  there  may  be  a  case  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  if  it  is 
limited  only  to  permitting  the  people  of 
any  State,  if  they  wish  it,  to  choose  by 
referendum  to  have  one  house  of  their 
legislature  apportioned  with  reference  to 
a  factor  other  than  population.    Such  a 
proposal  has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Representative  McCulloch,  of 
Ohio;  and  I  shall  sponsor  it  in  the  Senate. 
Along    that    hne,    the    constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator  from  IlUnois    [Mr.   Dirksen]    has 
perhaps  caused  more  difiBculty  than  the 
Dirksen  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.     The   proposed   Dirksen   constitu- 
tional amendment  would  purport  to  do 
two  things: 

First.  It  would  cut  off  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  respect  to  appor- 
tionment cases.  I  thoroughly  disagree 
with  that.  The  Supreme  Court  should 
continue  to  have  that  power. 

Second.  It  would  put  it  within  the  pos- 
sibility— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "pos- 
sibility"— of  a  State  legislature,  once  the 
constitutional  amendment  were  adopted, 
to  reapportion  without  the  action  being 
subject  to  scrutiny  and  consideration 
either  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  fairness  of  that 
reapportionment  or  even  by  the  citizens 
of  that  State  in  a  referendum.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  right. 

One  of  the  houses  in  every  State  legis- 
lature should  be  apportioned  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  one  man,  one  vote,  but  the 
people  of  that  State  should  have  the 
right   to   make   some   compact   among 
themselves  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  second  house,  as  has  been  made  by 
the  United  States.    There  may  be  differ- 
ent historical  reasons,  but  the  idea  of 
a  Senate  not  necessarily  based  on  popu- 
lation is  now  so  thoroughly  ingrained 
in  the   American  public  consciousness 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince people  that  it  is  fah:  to  insist  that 
both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  must 
be  based  strictly  upon  population.  If— 
and  It  is  a  big  "If"— the  people  of  that 
State  do  not  prefer  it  that  way  as  to 
one  house. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  that  one  house  is 
based  solely  on  population,  is  a  sound 
one.  Let  us  remember  that  the  whole 
constitutional  system  Is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  American  people  can 
rise  In  their  might  and  power  in  2 
years— a  very  short  period  of  time— 
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and  I  bap  all  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, U  they  choose,  by  electing  Mem- 
bers 0 1  the  House  of  Representatives  who, 
for  e:  ample,  will  not  vote  a  nickel  for 
any  i  ovemment  department.  That  Is 
their  privilege.  That  is  all  right.  That 
is  th<  way  it  should  be.  according  to 
our  C(  mcept  of  government. 

Th«  question,  then,  is  how  Congress 
may  <  onstitutionaUy  manifest  its  desire 
for  tine  to  avoid  hasty  solutions  and 
perhaps  to  propose  a  constitutidhEil 
amen  Iment.  I  do  not  believe  the  Dirk- 
sen-^  ansfield  amendment  can  do  so 
validl  r  under  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  of  the  coordinate 
branc  les   of    the   Federal    Government 


ernment  of  the  United  States.    The  Sen 
ator  is  suggesting  an  approach  wJiiSh 
at  least  within  the  bounds  of  the  C(J. 
stltutlon  and  within  the  traditioni  (i^ 
American  constitutional  government 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  value  very  highly  th. 

favorable   views   of   the   Senatot  tna 

Mohtana  [Mr.  Metcalf].    i  kndw  thS 

he  comments  as  an  honest  and  studimu 

iS^fl^r^^J'^T  H^.^^'^^riLfnr/^r^^pH     do^^otreTk^'-^^^wharth;  Supreme  Courl    la.*yer  on  the  approach  which  has^ 

S."^.     n    Iv    i^i^nt     t^P    l„n^^^^       would  say  about  the  lowef  court  orders.     suggested.  °^ 

^L    wiiV^^cfivo^nt;    thp    ^f^^^      For  example,  in  New  York,  the  order  of        ]  ^"^^  we  are  facing  a  rathar  grave 

Court   will   strike    down    the    Dirksen-     ^^^  three-judge  court,  with  all  respect    Potential    confrontation    between    the 
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approach  would  be  much  more  effective 
than  any  approach  we  could  make  gen- 
erally. » 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  the  Court  orig- 
inally laid  down  a  strict  standard  as  to 
what  malapportionment  would  be  obnox- 
ious to  justice.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  remember  that.  I  beUeve  it  is, 
in  words  of  art 

Mr.  METCALF.     Invidious. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Invidious — exactly  right. 

The  Court  ratified  that  to  mean  one 
man,  one  vote.  What  happened  is  that 
the  lower  courts  picked  up  that  ball  and 
ran  with  it  harder,  faster,  and  more 
drastically  than  anyone  expected.     We 


September  $ 

I  fed  that  the  Supreme  Court  la  m^ 
rect.  but  I  would  much  prefer  to  «!l 
for  some  such  approach  as  the  filBnliZ 
from  New  York  and  the  Senat^^fS 
Minnesota  have  suggested  than  fo  IS 


for  a  completely  unconstitutional  u± 
We  would  at  least  demonstrate  that  *[ 
respect  a  coordinate  branch  of  tteoo? 


the  Supreme 
the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment  unless  it  con- 
strues the  words  "unusual  circum- 
stance s,"  as  contained  in  the  amendment. 
to  all(  w  It,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to 
codslc  er  that  amendment  as  a  request, 
not  ai  I  order.  That  is  a  dangerous  piece 
of  builness.  The  Coxul;  may  feel  con- 
strained, as  a  matter  of  morality  in  the 
consti  uction  of  the  law,  to  hold  that  this 
is  an  i  )rder  to  the  Court,  and  to  strike  it 
down,  and  face  the  terrible  confronta- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  Court, 
which  I  do  not  beUeve  anyone  who  loves 
our  coimtry  and  its  institutions  should 
invite,  If  the  amendment  is  mandatory, 
if  it  i>  a  statute,  then  it  could  well  be 
consti  Lied  as  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
impos !  upon  the  Federal  courts  what  is 
called  in  words  of  art,  "a  rule  of  deci- 
sion." This  has  been  held  invalid  in 
cases  nvolving  constitutional  rights  al- 
ready pending  before  the  courts.  I  have 
argue<  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
f amoTJ  s  McCardle  case.  There  is  a  great 
likelih  ood,  in  view  of  the  later  Klein  and 
011dd(n  cases,  that  the  McCardle  deci- 
sion if  unlikley  to  be  the  law  of  the  land 
as  coistrued  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
this  txne.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  wish  to  avoid  this  confrontation. 

To  I  ive  us  the  time  which  I  believe  Is 
propel  ly  needed  for  the  dignity  and  ef- 
ficiency of  our  system  of  government, 
the  2  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCaithyI  and  I  have  introduced  a 
>ense  of  Congress"  resolution,  request- 
mg  tie  Supreme  Court  that  adequate 
time  le  given  to  comply  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  consistent  with 
each  I  tate's  electoral  process  and  with 
its  pro  cedures  for  amending  its  constitu- 
tion; md  also  to  afford  time  for  con- 
sidera  ion  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Cdnstitution  along  the  lines  which 
I  have  described. 

Mr.  BdETCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Be  lator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ItfETCALF.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator f  1  om  New  York  has  pointed  out  the 
series  ( >f  cases.  Especially,  I  am  referring 
to  Re3  nolds  against  Sims.  Throughout 
the  cases,  there  is  the  business  of  the 
Supreme  Court  saying  that  these  cases 
will  be  cited  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and 
that  tiere  will  be  time,  that  there  will 
be  no  r  mathematical  precision  but  as 
much  precision  as  is  practicable.  It 
would  seeiQ  to  me  that  this  case-by-case 


and  dignity,  is  being  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Other  cases  will 
come  up  in  the  same  way.  but  I  believe 
that  on  a  question  of  this  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  each  State,  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  evidence  congressional 
intent  that  the  people  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  absorb  this  question,  and  that 
the  Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  it  in  some  fashion  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  not  too  much  difference  in  this 
approach  from  the  many  cases  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  is 
learned  in  the  law,  has  read,  in  which 
the  Court  has  stated,  "We  are  ^deciding 
that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  unconsti- 
tutional and,  of  course,  it  can  be  changed 
so  that  it  is  constitutional." 

The  Court  does  not  hesitate  to  lay 
down  the  responsibility  upon  us,  in  just 
so  many  words,  when  it  believes  it  is 
deserved.  I  believe  that  although  it  may 
be  somewhat  novel,  it  is  not  unusual  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  only  reciprocal  for 
us  to  lay  our  feelings  at  the  door  of  the 
Court  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  I  have  sug- 
gested, say,  "We  intended  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment.  There  is  a 
likelihood  that  we  shall.  We  ask  you, 
as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— just  as  you  ask  us  many  times 
to  correct  something  in  the  law — to  exer- 
cise a  httle  moderation  in  this  process 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  act  in 
good  faith." 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  listened  to 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
just  stated.  I  agree  that  it  is  within 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
make  such  a  request  to  another  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Government.  Yes- 
terday, I  tried  to  point  o&t  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  what 
we  did  and  what  was  attempted  to  be 
done  in  the  85th  Congress  to  change  the 
statutory  interpretation,  and  in  chang- 
ing the  construction  of  legislation  in- 
volving the  invasion  of  an  individual 
constitutional  right.'  The  proposed  leg- 
islation before  us  now,  we  are  told,  would 
suspend  an  individual  constitutional 
right.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  it  would  be  an  absolutely 
unconstitutional  act.  and  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  a  basic  right  of  the  separation 
of  powers. 


potential  confrontation 
Supreme  Court  and  Congress.  I  believe 
that  it  behooves  all  who  love  our  system 
of  government  to  use  not  only  their  in- 
genuity but  also  their  patience  ahd  fo> 
bearance  in  such  a  situation,  to  see 
whether  the  practical  result  which  we 
all  seek — the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senatot  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf ]-4can  be 
achieved  without  this  confrontation. 

Incidentally,  this  suggestion  was  orig- 
tnally  Senator  McCarthy's  suggestitm. 
I  told  him  that  I  should  like  very  much 
to  join  him  in  carrying  it  out,  and  in 
his  typical  modesty  he  insisted ,  that  I 
should  introduce  it  and  that  he  would 
join  with  me.  But  it  was  originally  a 
McCarthy  suggestion. 

This  approach  is  expressly  designed  to 
give  Senators  like  myself,  who  do  not 
wish  this  confrontation,  who  v^lsh  to 
avoid  the  confrontation,  and  who  believe 
it  can  be  avoided,  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port an  approach  which  would  allow 
things  to  cool  off  a  bit  on  this  subject,  and 
not  endeavor  to  have  a  confrontation  on 
constitutional  powers  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  only  be  serious  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  at  least  my  good  friend  and 
good  lawyer,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
agrees  that  we  must  avoid  the  grave  con- 
stitutional crisis  which  this  issu6  brings 
up — the  confrontation  which  we  are  talk- 
ing about  between  two  separate  and  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Govemtnent 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  heartended  us  all  very 
much  by  certain  passages  in  his  speech. 
I  believe  that  he  has  driven  another  nafl 
into  what  we  hope  will  be  the  oofOn  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  to  the  foreip 
aid  bill.    For  that,  we  are  very  fateful. 

I  take  it,  though,  that  he  somewhat 
skirts  the  issue  that  he  does  not  wish  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
peraianently  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  passing  upon  reapportionment 
measures.  There  is  room  for  considera- 
tion in  the  other  questions  he  raises. 

In  conjunction  with  the  able  address 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
f-Ir.  A\-DH?vSONl.  the  Senator  from  New 
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M^^ry  m-eat  heart  to  all  of  us    velopment.     At  that  time,  the  present    tureland  proposal.    But  at  ^e  present 
York  has  Klven^eat^ean  TO  au  p^^^^g    officer,    the    Senator    from     time,  when  the  Federal  Government  is 

•W»**^®  whn^t?S^Senatorswhomay  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  was  present,  doing  so  much  for  and  makir^  such  an 

I^A'^L  XenTtom^ow  v^l  come  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  efforii  to  help  the  impoverished  beef  pro- 

•tt«»P'  '^r^^Z^r^^hS  thrcloture  was  present.    I  was  present.    We  inter-  ducers,  it  wou  d  seem  to  me  that  tins 

into  the  Chamber   s^tnat  ^ne  p  secretary    of    Agriculture  would  be  no  tune  to  put  another  pro- 

Biotlon  may  be  defeatea  oy  a  very       b  ^^s^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  pastureland  sub-  gram  underway  m  an  effort  to  help  sub- 

«o*^"  T  fv,ont  the  Senator  from  New     sidy  would  affect  the  price  of  beef.  sidizebeef.  

Again.  I  thank  the  senator  iro  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^        ^  ^^^^  g^^^^^j.  from  West  Vir- 

yo*-    TAVTTS     I   thank    the   Senator  beef  has  deteriorated  in  the  past  2  years.  ^^^^  witht'ie  assurance  that  the  Sen^^^ 

HI.  JAVrre.    i   P'fJ^^    inLrPP<«inn  it    has    resulted    from    several    things,  ator  from  Montana  and  others  will  help 

^«>'^r°Sen??'^elf^^^^^^  tUc  harbeen  VlnSe^eln  the  ^  him  when  it  is  appropriate,  will  accept 

^r  '^SSS)ii>H     Mr    President.    I  her  of  cattlemen,  in  the  size  of  the  beef  ^>L^J"|?f^^jj,H     Mr   President  the 

**^-,o!^  theSenator  from  Montana,  animals,  and  in  the  availability  of  other  Mr   RANDOLPH     Mr   President   tne 

^^Si^r^""--  ^^1^:-^^^^.^  ITSiJ's^J^'^Z'.^r:^^^^^ 

Bk^wsxer  m  the  ch  ir) .    Without  oh-  m  the  unport^s^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^.^^                        ^^t,f/°^,^JS 

jecuon.  It  IS  so  ordered amendment  originally  sponsored  by  the  for  improvement  of  the  pasture  land 

— "^— ""~"~  senior    Senator    from    Montana     [Mr.  within  the  Appalachian  region. 

rrONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT     PRO-  Mansfield],  the  majority  leader,  which  I  want  the  Record  to  indicate  that 

rPAMS    FOR    DEVELOPMENT    OF  provided  for  a  quota  in  the  imports  of  Senators  who  have  expressed,  by  spon- 

tSf  APPALACmAN  REGION  beef.    That  wUl  help  to  take  care  of  the  sorship  and  cosponsorship,  their  consen- 

THiii  Aff^^^y^  disastrous  slumo  in  beef  prices  that  has  sus  of  approach  to  this  program,  includ- 

^^rcVlTaf  t'fp^S  Pub^  Srd?ntrpast2yea?s.  mg   the   Senator   f-m    Montana    [Mr. 

of  the  bill  (S.  2782)  ^o  P^°J^^^^^  Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 

works  and  economic  development  pro  .^^,                                                  moss]  and 

grams  and  the  planning  and  coordma-  ^X^JJ^|.'^g'ALF    I  yield  Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  President,  will 

Uon  needed  to  assist  in  the  development  Mr.  ME^CAL^-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^y  ^^^  g^^^t^r  yield  at  that  point? 

of  the  Appalachian  region.          ,  ., ,  „„^  nroocrlv  understand  the  amendment  of  Mr.  RANDOLPH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ^-^^'^f.^'ilsf'^^^^'J,  ^I'l!  ^ie'^SeL^or  from  Montana,  what  the  Mr.  METCALF     If  Senator  Moss  had 

taken  this  time  for  the  P?[PO||  of  caU  ^^^^^^^  .^  proposing  to  dQ  is  strike  out  been  present  and  were  not  detamed  on 

ing  up  my  amendment,  No.  i^b4wnicn  ^^^^   ^^^^   Appalachia   bill    the    section  official  business,  he  would  have  submit- 

has  already  been  read  by  the  cienc^  amounts  to  a  subsidy  for  further  ted  this  amendment  in  his  own  right.    I 

When  the  bill  was  heard  m  commit-  ^^^j.gi^j^(j  would  have  supported  it. 

tee.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  mt.  h  ^^   metcalf     The  Senator  is  cor-  I  have  submitted  it  at  his  request. 

Freeman,  testified  in  support  oi  tne  gen-  •  Senator  Mo'ss  is  the  prime  mover  hi  this 

eralbiU.    I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  ^e    .                                          approve  of  amendment. 

of  the  proposed  legislaion^^A^^^^^^^  thrac?iS?,?umy  coUeague,  t^he  senior  Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  Senator  from 

ator  f'-o'^^^f  ^.^Jf^conEreS^i  done  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  Montana  is  very  generous,  and,  m  this 

many  things  ^hch  Congress  nas  aone  propose  a  similar  amend-  instance,  correct  as  to  the  situation.    I 

'Z  "hii  Tf  thatVSt  Vir^Sa  is  ?n-  ment!^  Naturally,  every  citizen  of  the  do  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tWs  bill  IS  that  West  Virginia  is  m  ^  ^  j^^  ^  ^  ^hat    tana,  during  the  executive  session  of  the 

eluded.  Bu  J,^^^^^^^,^"^|f/JVom  the  GoveriSeSrshoufd  not  offer  a  fi-  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  expressed 
western  par  of  the  Umted  States Jrom  ^^^^^^j  i^^^^^ment  to  one  citizen  to  pro-  his  concern  about  th^  provision.  He  did 
such  general  legislation  as  that  of  tne  ^.^^  additional  unfair  and  burdensome  not  exactly  say  that  he  would  offer  or 
Bureau  of  Reclamation^  J,r%tn tA  and  competition  for  another  citizen.  support;  an  amendment  to  delete  the  pro- 
Engineers  has  worked  m  our  State  and  co  p  ^  rj,^  Senater  from  vision,  but  indicated  that  he  felt  it  was 
throughout  the  West.  We  benefit  from  ^^^.^^^^J^^^^  a  matter  that  concerned  him  very  much, 
the  Department  of  Agricu   uxe  and  the  Nebraska  ^s  correct.  ^  I^  was ^try^  g^^_  ^  ^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

administration  of  the  national  forests     P"^  contribution  in  or-     so  well  expressed  it,  that  he  was  opposed 

We  benefit   from   having   the  national     ^^^^.^^  ^^33^^^  the  cattle  industry,    to  the  proposal  in  view  of  the  present 

P^'S  ""w'''h.np''fi?from  befng  a  pari  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur-  depressed  market  for  beef  I  am  most 
erated.  We  benefit  from  °eing  a  part  significant  contribution  grateful  for  his  assurances  that  he  would 
of  the  umted  States,  and  from  partici-  l^l^^^J^  ^^  ^^^  Mansfield  bill  as  a  perhaps  view  the  pasture  improvement 
pating  in  and  enjoymg  the  ^eriefits  that  ^  J^^gf^f  the  Finance  Committee.  We  program  for  Appalachia  in  a  more  favor- 
develop  from  being  pari;  of  the  United  ^^^  ^^^^  established  a  quota  for  imports,  able  light  when  the  martcet  for  beef  hn- 
States.  ^^       t  jg^  i-o  develop  our  foreign  mar-  proves  in  the  future. 

I  am  proud  to  reciprocate  and  be  able  du^  ^^      increased  the  purchase  of  beef  Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  list  the 

tohelpanother  region  enjoy  the  ben^^^^  for 'the  school  lunch  program.    We  in-  names  of  Senators  who  have  shared  that 

fits  of  cit^enship  in  ^^e  United  fatates^  creased  the  propaganda  for  the  eatmg  of  concern  and  who  have  been  either  spon- 

I  express  to  the  Senator  "om  vve^^  vir  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^_  ^^^  ^^  cosponsors  of  amendments  re- 

ginia  [Mr.  Randolph]   and  those  from  '^^^  provision,  we  are  providing  a  lating  to  section  203  of  the  bill. 

the  Appalachian  region  the  sentiment  compete  with  the  present  beef  As  has  been  indicated,  the  Senator 

that  we  in  Montana  and  in  the  West  ^^^^^^^^  j j-om  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  had  an  amend- 

areproudof  theopprtunity  topayDacK  cURTIS     Mr.  President,  I  sup-  ment  on  this  subject.   Naturally  he  would 

some  of  the  contributions  that  those  m  •          amendment    of    the    distin-  have  liked  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber 

the  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States  h^^^^^  gSSheS^  SenSor  from  Nebraska.  this  afternoon,  but  he  was  detained  on 

made  to  the  development  of  our  region,  b             mETCALF     When      Secretary  important  business.    For  that  reason  he 

L^t^fJ't'ThS'dlvdopm^^^^^^  Fr^eman^Str  he  pointed  out  that  has  not  been  provided  the  opportunity 

great  deal  to  the  ^f  tlH^velonment  there  is  a  cycle  in  the  development  of  to  argue  the  point, 

whole  Nation,  just  as  the  development  y  Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

0   the  Appalach  an  ^.^^1°^^^^"  "L^^j^^!  f^ure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir-  Mh-ler]  discussed  an  amendment  which 

simUar  contribution  to  the  entire  Na  ^^^^^^JJ^    Randolph]   and  my  friends  he  had  submitted.    In  the  colloquy  with 

"°"-               .  .„                   „^  i-v,^  v,oor  from  the  Appalachian  region  that  when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  ihdlcated  that 

When  this  bill  came  up  and  «je  hear  ^^^         recurs-when  the  price  of  beef  the  provision  in  the  pending  bill  to  which 

mgs  were  held,  I  °^e"^^°"^„i^f;^,ffipd  goes  up  and  there  is  a  shori;age  of  beef  his  amendment  referred  was  important, 

retary  FVeeman  appeared     He  testmea  l^^^f        ^.^aps    that    might    be    the  Yet  I  was  realistic.   I  said  we  might  have 

in  support  of  section  203,  which  Provides  »             ^^  forward  with  such  a  pas-  to  yield  on  this  point  at  the  present  time. 

for  pastureland  Improvement  ana  ae-  «*"  ^ 
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Todas  at  an  earlier  hour  In  the  Senate 
the  S<  nator  from  Iowa  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  included  as  a 
sponsi  T  of  the  Metcalf -Moss  amendment, 
and  t  lat  permission  was  given  to  the 
Senat>r  from  Iowa.  Another  proposal 
on  th;  same  subject  was  presented  by 
the  dl  tlnguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Iruska],  who  was  joined  by  his 
collea:  [ue  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colon  do  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the 
Senat  )r  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  and 
the  S< nator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

So,  n  effect,  nine  Senators  have  either 
expressed  themselves  as  cosponsors  or 
spons(  rs  of  an  amendment  to  delete  that 
sectioi  I,  or  have  spoken  on  the  subject  on 
the  fl(  or  of  the  Senate. 

I  ex  ^ress  to  them  my  appreciation  for 
the  St  ady  that  they  have  given.  I  re- 
iteratr  my  belief  that  this  provision  of 
the  bi]  I  should  be  retained.  At  this  point, 
I  wlsli  to  indicate,  however,  as  I  said 
yester  lay,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  hold 
sectioi  I  203  in  the  House.  I  frankly  be- 
lieve, Uthough  I  may  be  in  error,  that 
we  coild  hold  this  provision  of  the  Ap- 
palacllan  regional  development  bill  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  of 
courst ,  for  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. But,  I  am  a  neallst  in  connection 
with  1  igislation  of  the  kind  proposed.  It 
Is  my  eeling,  however,  that  our  hearings 
demorstrated  that  such  a  program  for 
AppaL  ichia  Is  feasible. 

I  cf  11  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
table  : ,  which  appears  on  page  185  of  the 
comm  ttee  hearings.  That  is  a  pres- 
entati  »n  of  data  on  the  growth  of  beef 
cow  p-oduction  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion fi  om  1950  to  1960.  I  ask  unanimous 
consei  t  to  have  that  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings a  id  the  subsequent  relevant  testi- 
mony jy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man I  rinted  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro*tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Thee  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  te  >timony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  IIecord,  as  follows : 

Senaior  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secre- 

tabulation  referred  to  follows : ) 


tary. 
(The 


Alabama . . 
Georgia. 
Kentuckt. 
Mary  Ian  1. 
North  C  irollna. 
Pennsyh  aula 
Tennessqe 
Virginia 
West  Vi 


To 
United 


Table  tL. — Changes  in  the  number  of  beef 
cows  on  farms,  by  Appalachian  States, 
Appalachian  region,  and  United  States, 
1950  and  1959 » 


State 


tfinia. 


1950 

■^     , 

Thoii). 

46.5 

14.8 

32.9 

4.1 

H.3 

31.1 

67.4 

50.3 

S2.7  1 

1 

1959 


E'errpnt 
change 


Thons.  I 

152. 1 

6»i.  5 

79.3 

».6  I 

45.9 

76.5 

164.  n  I 

HI.  7 

141.9  I 


227.  0 
349.  6 
14(1.  >i 
1 10.  6 
150.9 
146.3 
143.3 
62.  5 
71.6 


al> ..I    WS-O 


S  Ates. 


816.5 


134.6 
54.1 


•  Sourc  s: 
'  Becai  se 
sum  of  tl  e  items  listedr 


U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture;  1950,  1959. 

of  rounding,  some  totals  may  not  equal  the 


Secretary  Prezman.  Studies  of  feeder  calf 
produc  Ion  Indicate  that  It  Is  profitable  even 
at  a  2)-cent  per  pound  market  price  for 
feeder  calves.  A  study  jtist  completed  at 
West  ^'Irglnla  University  shows  part-time 
farmerf  operating  small  farms  making  money 


from  cow-calf  operations  under  good  levels 
of  management.  It  Is  the  best  Judgment 
of  farm  management  specialists  In  the  area 
that  cow-calf  operations  represent  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  alternatives.  The  cow-calf 
operation  on  relatively  small  farms  requires 
relatively  little  capital,  utilizes  the  grass  pro- 
duction necessary  to  protect  the  erosive  soil, 
uses  little  labor,  and  fits  well  In  areas  where 
many  farm  operators  have  part-  or  full-time 
Jobs  off  the  farm.  The  high  capital  require- 
ment of  alternative  livestock  enterprises 
such  as  modern  dairying  and  cattle  feeding 
prevent  these  enterprises  from  becoming 
practical  choices. 

The  principal  opportunity  for  enhanced 
income  from  agriculture  in  Appalachia  lies 
in  a  further  expansion  of  livestock  produc- 
tion. We  calculate  that  by  1972,  with  the 
full  development  of  Appalachla's  pasture  re- 
soiiTces,  farmers  In  the  region  could  raise 
their  total  annual  income  to  a  level  about 
$230  million  above  its  present  level.  But  a 
concerted  effort  to  rebuild  Appalachla's 
wornout  pastures  and  convert  unprofitable 
cropland  to  this  purpose  will  require  new  In- 
centives, especially  for  small  farmers.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  section  203,  which  would 
authorize  Federal  payment  of  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  pasture  establishment  or  Im- 
provement, limited  to  25  acres  per  landown- 
er. This  25-acre  limitation  would  apply  to 
each  landowner  regardless  of  how  many 
farms  he  may  own  or  operate. 

Loan  funds  would  be  made  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  Improvement  of  pasture  acreage  above  25 
acres,  as  well  as  for  the  farmer's  20-percent 
share  on  the  original  25  acres.  The  pasture 
Improvement  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered In  the  same  manner  as  the  present 
agrlculttiral  conservation  program  which  has 
proven  Its  effectiveness  over  the  years.  The 
technical  assistance  funds  would  be  utilized 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  making 
soil  surveys,  selecting  grass  mixtures,  and 
advising  on  cultivation  practices. 

These  are  operating  agencies,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  well  know,  who  are 
carrying  forward  programs  comparable  to  thid 
one,  and  have  been  administering  them  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Funds  would  be  allocated  among  the  States 
based  on  (a)  the  number  of  acres  which 
need  to  be  Improved,  (b)  the  estimated  cost, 
and  (c)  the  Interest  of  farmers  In  using  the 
program. 

The  Increase  in  net  returns  on  a  typical 
small  farm  in  Appalachia  resulting  from  im- 
provement of  25  acres  of  pasture  will  range 
from  $200  to  $500.  This  additional  income, 
small  as  it  is.  will  be  significant  to  most 
farm  families,  since  the  typical  family  in- 
come In  these  cases  is  less  than  $3,000. 

Many  of  these  low-Income  farmers  are 
boxed  in,  that  is.  they  are  Immobile  because 
of  advanced  age,  lack  of  education  and  skills, 
limited  funds,  and  poor  health,  and  cannot 
make  adjustments  to  a  new  occupation.  The 
adc^ed  Income  from  the  cow-calf  enterprise 
may  be  sufficient  to  improve  the  economic 
opportunities  for  the  children,  for  example, 
by  prolonging  the  educational  period,  so  that 
this  boxed  in  situation  does  not  carry  over 
to  the  next  generation.  It  would  be  less 
costly  to  assist  these  families  In  place  than 
to  encourage  their  movement  to  areas  where 
they  would  become  very  expensive  wards  of 
the  public. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  this  pasture  Improvement  program 
Is  timely,  in  the  light  of  the  current  de- 
pressed cattle  price  situation.  I  believe  these 
questions  are  based  in  part  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  this  proposal.  The 
pasture  Improvement  program  would  not  re- 
sult In  the  production  of  fed  steers,  but 
rather  feeder  calves  that  would  move  to  other 
areas,  primarily  in  the  Midwest,  for  fatten- 
ing. Imports  of  feeder  cattle  have  been 
heavy  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  reaching  the 
peak    level    of    1,216,741    cattle    In    1962.     In 
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1963,  It  Is  estimated  that  821,464  feeder 
tie  were  Imported  from  these  two  cmm^*" 

We  can  supply  our  needs  for  feedtr  ^hJ 
with  animals  produced  In  the  United  sui? 
particularly  In  areas  like  AppalachU  «lrt 
desperately  need  diversification.         ■     ^" 

Moreover,  we  must  keep  in  mlnd-tbat  th. 
program  proposed  In  this  bill  is  a  lone  tt^ 
proposal.  If  the  Appalachian  bill  is  appro^ 
pasture  Improvement  would  begin  in  laSs 
The  first  block  of  Improved  pasture  wouldil" 
stocked  with  cows  In  1966-67  and  the  Initui 
crop  of  calves  marketed  In  1967-68.  By  th»t 
time — with  the  continued  growth  oir  the  mar 
ket  and  the  cyclical  nature  of  cattle  prlM»L 
certainly  we  will  have  worked  our  way  outrf 
the  present  price  situation. 

In  the  longer  run,  no  less  Important  than 
the  objective  of  Increased  Income  Is  conserva 
tlon  of  the  soli  by  establishing  a  perennial 
protective  vegetative  cover  on  the  laad  Th« 
unprofitability  of  farming  in  Appalachia  hu 
led  to  abandonment  and  neglect  of  the  lani 
Of  th6  12  million  acres  of  pastureland  in 
Appalachia,  8.6  million  acres  need  cbnserva- 
tlon  treatment.  This  land  will  deteriorate 
rapidly  unless  plant  cover  is  improved  a 
established  to  protect  it. 

The  pasture  program  will  provide  the  mort 
expeditious  means  for  stabilizing  abd  pro- 
tecting the  land  which  is  best  adapted  to 
pasture  use.  Effective  grass  cover  can  be 
established  within  two  growing  seasbns. 

Erosion  adversely  eiffects  water  supply,  nav- 
Igatlon,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  recre- 
ation. It  reduces  reservoir  life  anid  water 
quality  and  Increases  the  frequency  of  floods. 
If  the  water  resources  so  relatively  abundant 
in  Appalachia  are  to  be  developed  and  used, 
It  is  Imperative  that  erosion  be  controlled! 
Regrasslng  as  well  as  reforestation  are  essen- 
tial to  such  developments. 

I  submit  for  the  record  three  attachmenti 
on  other  parts  of  the  bill  of  Interest  to  our 
department — on  water  resources,  timber  de- 
velopment, and  stabilization  of  strjp  mine 
areas.  In  addition,  a  cost-return  analysli 
of  the  cow-calf  enterprise  In  eastern  Ten- 
nessee Is  attached. 

(The  attachments  referred  to  follofw:) 

"COST-HETTJRN    ANALYSIS    OT    COW-CAL#    OPERA- 
TION IN  EASTERN  TENNESSEE 

"A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  In  east  Tennessee  (an 
area  representative  of  much  of  Ap^lachla 
with  respect  to  soils  and  climate)  Indlcatei 
the  extent  of  net  returns  from  land,  labor, 
management,  and  capital  that  can  be  expect- 
ed from  a  cow-calf  operation.  In  this  area, 
calves  are  carried  on  pasture  for  an  j-month 
period.  The  cost-retvu-ns  analysis  was  de- 
veloped for  three  levels  of  managemett,  three 
types  of  pasture  conditions,  and  three  price 
levels  for  beef.  (See  table  1.)  The  following 
analysis  assumes  a  market  price  of  20  cents 
per  pound  for  feeder  calves. 

"The  number  of  acres  of  unimproved  pas- 
ture to  carry  a  cow  and  calf  during  the  8- 
month  grazing  season  varies  from  8  acres  on 
the  better  land  (classes  II  and  III)  to,  12  acres 
on  the  poorer  land  (classes  IV  and  VI)-  On 
unimproved  pastures,  which  represent  the 
present  situation,  the  net  returns  per  animal 
unit  (350-pound  calf)  would  be  $21.60  on  the 
better  land,  and  $4.80  per  animal  unft  on  the 
poorer  land. 

"If  the  unimproved  pastures  on  the  better 
land  ( classes  II  and  III )  were  Improved,  this 
land  would  carry  a  cow  and  calf  on  3  acres 
for  the  8-month  grazing  season  andi  the  net 
return  per  animal  unit  under  the  high  level 
of  management  (B)  would  be  $47.20  and 
$34,90  under  the  average  level  of  manage- 
ment (A),  as  compared  to  the  net  rettim  of 
$21.60  per  animal  unit  raised  on  unHnprovwl 
pastures. 

"On  the  poorer  land  (classes  IV  and  VI). 
at  the  20-cent-per-pound  market  i)rlce  for 
feeder  calves,  the  net  return  per  animal  unit 
would  be  $35.20  under  high  level  of  manage- 
ment and  $24.50  under  low  level  of  manage- 
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,  M  compared  to  the  $4.80  return  per 
■^Skl^mTunder  the  unimproved  pasture 

'^"^"rtvnlcal  Appalachian  farm  averaging 
J'^es^  whl?h  approximately  25  acres 
**  ^  in  pasture,  the  estimated  net  re- 
*^  for  the  8-month  grazing  period  on 
S^Se  and  me.  are  as  follows: 
'^'^^S^proved  pasture,  $64.80. 
.^yed  pasture  (average  level  of  man- 

'•^toP^ved  paf?ure  (high  level  of  manage- 

ment).  $566.40. 

TtBLE  \.— Pasture  needs  and  production  with 


"On  land  capability  classes  IVe  and  Vie. 
20-cent-per-pound  market  price  for  calves 
the  estimated  net  returns  are  as  follows: 

"Unimproved  pasture,  $4.80. 

"Improved  pasture  (average  level  of  man- 
agement), $171.50. 

"Improved  pasture  (high  level  of  manage- 
ment), $281.60. 

"The  above  data  are  presented  mainly  to 
Indicate  the  estimated  income  Improvement 
that  can  be  expected  on  a  typical  Appa- 
lachian farm  where  Improved  pastures  have 


been  established.  I  should  like  to  emphaslae 
that  the  estimated  modest  Increase  In  In- 
come resulting  from  a  cow-calf  operation  on 
improved  pasture  would  go  a  long  way  in 
improving  family  living  standards,  as  well 
as  accomplishing  the  much-needed  land 
conservation  measures  on  the  many  small 
Appalachian  farms. 

"Since  the  data  indicate  that  operators  of 
small  farms  can  make  a  positive  net  return 
from  the  cow-cal<  enterprise  at  the  20-cent- 
per-pound  market  price,  we  feel  that  these 
animals  can  be  produced  competitively." 


estimated  cost  returns  per  animal  unit  and  per  acre  in  a  cow-calf  operation,  8  months'  grazing 
east  Tennessee  ' 


Pasture  comMnatlon 
tor  8  months' graj-lng 


Land  capabil- 
ity clas.s ' 
and  subclass 


Estimated  levels 
of  production 

per  animal  unit 
(pounds  -beefl 


Unit 


Unimproved  (native 
grasses  and  A.  Uspe- 

Orchardgrass-whlte 
clover,  or  tall  fescue 
white  clover;  tall  fes- 
cue .4.  Lttptdeza 

Orchardgrass,  white 
clover  or  tall  fescue, 
white  clover;  common 
Bermuda  grass  A.  Let- 
pedeza. 


He  and  Hie.. 
IVe;  Vie 


He  and  Ille.. 
IVe  and  Vie. 


He  and  Hie.. 
IVe  and  Vie 


350 
350 


Acres  needed 


Gross  returns  from  different  prices,  pound/animal  unit 


Un- 

im- 

prov- 

ed 


A  manage- 
ment ' 


400 
400 


400 
400 


550 
550 


550 
550 


Cool 
sea- 
son 


Warm 
sea- 
son 


B  manage- 
ment * 


Cool 
sea- 
son 


Warm 
sea- 
son 


2U 


20  cents 


24  cents 


Unit 


B       Unit 


lu; 
2  ' 


1 

VA 


$70 
TO 


$80 
80 


80 
80 


$110 
110 


no 

110 


$84 
84 


28  cents 


Unit 


$98 

98 


Atxnual  pasture 
costs/animal  unit 


Unit 


,$33.60 
!  50.40 


$9<i 
96 


9C 
96 


$132 
132 


132 
132 


$112     $154 
112  I     154 


112 
112 


154 
154 


$42.30 
56.40 


30.30 
40.70 


$60.10 
72.1* 


46.00 

58.00 


Pasture  comhination 

for  8  months' 

p-aziiiK 


Land  capa- 
bility class  ' 
and  subclass 


Total  cost  during 

8  months'  grazing 

(pasture  and 

livestock) 


Unit 


Unimproved  native 
grasses  and  A. 
Lapedesa. 

Orchardgrass,  white 
clover,  or  tall  fes- 
cue, white  clover; 
tall  fescue  .4. 
Ltfpedtza. 

Orchardgrass,  white 
clover  nr  tall  fes- 
cue, white  clover; 
common  Bermuda 
grass  A.  Lespedtza. 


He  and  lllc... 
IVe;  Vic 

He  and  Ille... 
IVe  and  Vie.. 


Estimated  net  returns  from  land,  labor,  capital,  and  management 


Ter  annual  imit,  at  price 


Per  acre,  at  price  per  pound,  V)eef 


20  cents 


24  cents 


Unit  I     A         B       Unit       -A 


$48.40. 
65.20 


He  and  Hie.. 
IVe  and  Vie. 


$21.60.— 

4.80.— 


$67. 10  ,$76. 90 
71.20    88.95 


45.101  62.80 
55.50    74.80 


$22.90 
8.80 


34.90 
24.50 


$35.60 
18.80 


$.33.10 
21.05 


$38.90 
24.80 


28  cents 


20  cents 


24c*nts 


28  cents 


Unit  i     A     i     B      Unit     A         B      Unit 


$49.60',.- 
32.80... 


$55.10 
43.05 


47.20 
35.20 


50.90 
40.50 


....$2.701.... 
.—      .40;.... 


$1.55 


.l$64.90,$77. 10 !f7.  65$13.26  .. 


69.20 
57.20 


40.80 


65.051.- 


2.20 


7.001 


$12. 95 
6.20 


B     tUnit      A 


B 


$22.05| 
14. 35* 


!$18.  30 
10.20 


66.90    91. 20: 13.95!  23.60  ... 

66.  50  i  79.  20' 7.00    14. 10-.. 


20.35    34.60 
11.55    22.90 


$30.95 
21.70 


45.80 


26.75 
19.001  31.70 


'  A  management  represents  pasture  practices  in  use  on  the  majority  of  farms  in 


.  This  table  ^^ as  adopted  from  data  developed  by  D.  K.  Sprineer.  State  soil  conser-      ^^^A^^^na 

vationist.  SCS.  XHsliville.  Tenn.  ,, „„♦;„„.  norv.«arv.  4  b  management  represents  pasture  practices  used  by  the  top  10  percent  of  Tennessee 

farmers. 


' .  LCC  lie,  suitable  fbr  cultivation,  mo.lerate  conservation  practices  necessary. 

Appu.^chian  Pasture  Improvement  and  Development  Program 

Farms,  far,n  fannlies,  acreage  of  pasture,  farms  V^^f.^^.^.^^^^^^^^ 
under  1965  fiscal  year  cost-shanng  program  with  $8, ,100,000  for  cost-stiaring  assisiancc 

and  for  a  o^year  program  ^  Un  thousands] 


State 


Total 
number 
of  farms  ' 


Total 
pasture 
acreage  ' 


Estimated  number  of 
farms  to  be  helped 


Acres  pasture  to  \)e 
benefited 


1st  year 


Alabama 

Georgia  .   

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  .- 

Tennessee - 

Virginia .. 

We.st  Virginia... 


Total. 


25.2 

1.428 

16.2 

763 

12.9 

1.245 

1.8 

107 

25.7 

737 

17.3 

1.024 

33.4 

1.829 

23.8 

1.749 

17.5 

1,309 

44.0 

2,489 

217.8 

12,680 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

5 

7.0 

5.0 

3.5 

6.5 


Life  of 
program 


16 
10 

8 
1 

15 
10 
20 
15 
11 
25 


1st  year 


r 

Life  of 

program 

40 

290 

20 

160 

35 

250 

fi 

25 

20 

150 

25 

210 

60 

376 

46 

360 

35 

270 

65 

510 

42.4 


130 


340 


2.600 


.  Assumes  an  average  of  20  acres  per  farm  and  an  average  program  cost  of  about  $25  per  acre  or  a  cost  of  about 
V^.ZJoTAScun^. Krltt^about  90  percent  have  pasture,  number  has  declined. 
'  Conservation  needs  inventory  data. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
jn  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  study 
on  New  Zealand  grassland  agriculture 
which  were  conducted  by  a  distinguished 
professor  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  of  West  Virginia, 
Dr.  G.  C.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Possible  ApPLiCA'noNS  to  West  Virginia 
The  remainder  of  this  report  represents 
an  effort  to  associate  what  has  been  written 
about  New  Zealand's  grassland  agriculture 
with  the  solution  of  our  own  problems  in 
terms  of  the  future.  It  is  based  on  the  Im- 
plicit belief  that  grassland  agriculture  has  a 
real  potential  In  West  Virginia  and  that  the 
development  of  this  potential  Is  necessary  for 
the  Improvement  of  human  and  economic 
welfare. 

During  recent  years  certain  trends  have 
become  established  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  which  have  a  very  definite  bearing 
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"the    consxunption    of    red    meats    per 

Is    increasing    (1955.    162.8    pounds; 

163.7  pounds;  beef  from  82  pounds  to 

30\inds;     others    decreased    or    small 
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production   of   red    meats   is   not 

Bufflci^nt  to  meet  the  demand  and  our  im- 

have    Increased    (1952,    506    million 

;  1962, 1,804  million  pounds) .»  » 

F  atterns  of  slaughter  cattle  production 

processing  have  changed  radically,  re- 

~^  in  a  definite  improvement  in  West 

a's  position  as  a  supplier  of  feeder 
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future  of  West  Virginia's  agriculture, 
the  mbre  important  of  these  trends 


number  of  stomantfis  which  must  be 

Increasing  rapidly.    (Present  popula- 

190  million.     The:  Bureau   of   Census 

215  million  by  rB70.  and  261  million 


of  these  trends  has  been  evident  for 

time.     All   are   now   well  established. 

effect  is  being  felt  already  In  West 

la  in  terms  of  changes  that  are  taking 

in  our  own  agriculture.     This  state- 

s  based  largely  on  a  study  and  inter- 

of  recent  census  data  and  personal 

»n.     Necessarily,  a  certain  degree  of 

,  tinged  with  impartial  prejudice,  is 

Involved,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 

"T  keep  this  in  mind.     As  a  reflection  of 

latlonal  trends,  the  following  observa- 

on   the   changing   character   of   West 

-      agriculture      are     presented.     Of 

these  adjustments  may  be  happen- 

te  Independently,  but  be  that  as  It 

t  dere  are  some  definite  changes  in  the 

'    agriculture. 

of  all,  the  size  of  farms  Is  Increasing 

v^th   this   the  number   of   farms  with 

>f   92,500   and   more    have    increased. 

from  the  sale  of  livestock  products 

and  the  number  of  beef  cattle 

State  has  increased  considerably.     In- 

In  West  Virginia  feeder  cattle  on  the 

midwest  cattle  feeders  is  Increasing. 

basis  of  these  items,  it  appears  that 

A  irginia  is  already  feeling  the  effect  of 

trends  mentioned.     It   is   believed 

effect  will  become  even  more  pro- 

In  the  futiore  as  the  demand  for 

Increases.     All  of  this  serves,  It  is 

to  establish  that  the  future  for  West 

grassland   agriculture  is  attractive 

the  opportunities  that  will  be  pro- 

c  innot  be  overlooked. 

Is  agreed  that  the  future  is  promising, 

think  it  is.  then  It  is  logical  to  ask 

can  take  advantage  of  this  future. 

agree  that  the  pattern  of  the  future 

profitable  opportunities  for  grass- 

a  ^culture  and   that  because  of  this 

V  Tginia's  agriculture  has  reason  to  look 

ivith  optimism,  then  we  should  log- 

'-  how  we  can  make  the  most  of  the 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  the 

suggestions    and    comments    are 

In  these  I  have  attempted  to  blend 

'—tlon    of   New    Zealand    grassland 

with  my  knowledge  of  West  Vir- 

the   needs  of  her  agriculture  In 

our  present  position  and  the  position 

we  can  occupy  in  the  future.     Cer- 

some  of  these  suggestions  and   the 

"":  that  goes  with  them  will  be  ques- 

But,  regardless  of  how  the  reader 

them,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 

that  they  are  given  in  good  faith 

the  context  tha^;  I  believe  that  a 
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Livestock  and  Meat  Situation," "LMS  134, 
Novemljer  1963.    Economic  Research  Service. 


Import  Situation  for  Livestock  and 
( Implications  for  the  Beef  Cattle  In- 
G.  A.  Carpenter,' University  of  Call- 
Berkeley.  1963. 


flourishing  grassland  agriculture  In  West  Vir- 
ginia is  necessary  to  the  State's  welfare  and 
Is  inevitable. 

There  are  two  items  that  must  be  made 
clear  at  this  point,  because  an  appreciation 
of  them  Is  necessary  for  what  is  to  follow: 
First,  beyond  an  Improvement  In  the  use  of 
our  limited  cultivatable  land,  the  real  grass- 
land resource  in  West  Virginia  is  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  verdant  wasteland  which 
can  be  transformed  into  productive  pastures. 
Second,  the  transformation  of  these  acres 
into  productive  pastures  and  their  profitable 
use  requires  a  grassland  technology  or  know- 
how  particularly  adapted  to  the  unique  and 
particular  needs  of  the  region.  Such  a  tech- 
nology or  accumulation  of  know-how  is  not 
available  to  any  great  extent  and  it  cannot 
be  formed  from  an  adaptation  of  Midwest 
farming  methods.  It  must  be  our  own  and 
fitted  to  our  specific  needs. 

Before  anything  else,  our  use  of  fertilizer 
and  lime  must  be  Increased,  for  without  the 
necessary  nutrients,  no  pasture  Is  capable  of 
producing  profitably.  At  this  time,  the  op- 
timum amount  to  use  is  not  a  problem,  but 
getting  the  material  on  the  land  and  learn- 
ing how  to  get  the  maximum  return  from 
the  Investment  is.  Conventional  means  of 
spreading  fertilizer  and  lime  are  to  a  large 
extent  useless  on  West  Virginia's  hills.  To 
get  the  material  on  the  hills  economically 
the  fertilizer  spreader  must  be  given  wings. 
In  other  words,  aerial  farming  must  figure 
prominently  in  the  development  and  use  of 
our  hill  pastures. 

Next,  regardless  of  how  wisely  fertilizer  and 
lime  are  used,  they  cannot  increase  returns 
unless  pasture  plants  are  capable  of  respond- 
ing. In  this  respect,  "bluegrass,"  which  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  pastures,  is  seriously 
handicapped.  "Bluegrass"  is.  in  a  sense,  a 
minor-league  pasture  plant.  What  we  need 
is  a  major-league  grass  and  a  legume  to  go 
with  it  if  we  are  to  have  a  productive  grass- 
land agriculture. 

Reasonably,  the  next  need  Is  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  pasture-animal 
management  which  will  result  in  a  profitable 
and  attractive  return  for  investment  and 
labor.  A  minimum  of  machinery,  year-round 
grazing,  maximum  livestock  numbers  per 
man,  emphasis  on  acre  yield  rather  than 
yield  per  anim:il.  and  the  adjusting  of  animal 
production  so  that  the  critical  periods  in 
terms  of  nutrient  needs  coincide  with  periods 
of  pasture  abundance  are  a  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  sy-stem  designed  to  achieve 
an  attractive  return. 

A  profitable  grassland  agriculture  must  be 
encouraged  by  a  revision  in  policies  of  land 
taxation.  Taxation  must  be  designed  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  land  for  productive  pur- 
poses and  to  discourage  its  ownership  for 
speciilative  and  sentimental  reasons.  Land 
held  for  such  purposes  contributes  to  the 
State's  economy  only  in  terms  of  direct  taxa- 
tion: such  a  contribution  is  generally  of  little 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  land  being 
used  productively  contributes  significantly  to 
the  State's  economy  as  well  as  to  the  use  of 
human  resources. 

Finally,  the  program  needed  to  accomplish 
all  of  this  must  be  founded  upon  the  unself- 
ish dedication  and  cooperation  of  the  various 
agencies  In  the  State  whose  purpose  for  ex- 
istence is  the  development  and  championing 
of  agriculture. 

National  trends  which,  to  me,  spell  out  a 
bright  future  for  an  agriculture  based  on 
grasslands,  are  already  affecting  us.  Evi- 
dence of  this  will  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent. The  products  of  a  grassland  agricul- 
ture will  be  required  in  an  ever-increasing 
amount  as  our  population  grows.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  a  real  potential  in  grassland  farm- 
ing, and,  if  we  are  willing  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  futxire  can 
be  ours. 
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Prom  the  hills  can  flow  our  itresM*. 
salvation.  "•fw  am 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  t 
would  further  emphasize  my  vlpirt^  ^ 
this  point  will  not  end.  the  elSSi! 
the  senior  Senator  from  "West  Vln^k 
to  solve  these  very  pressing  and  inS^t 
instances,  unique  problems  of  the  tai^ 
glnal  farmer  in  Appalachia.  i  polntMi 
to  Senators  that  two-thirds  of  the  JS 
palachian  farm  counties  are  in  the  lo^ 
one-nfth  of  U.S.  counties  in  the  i3 
agricultural  census.  Most  of  the  rU 
maining  counties  fell  within  the  nat 
lowest  one-fifth.  Our  nationdl  fam 
price  support  programs  and  other  nr^ 
grams  which  are  designed  to  asslit  farm 
ers  are  of  Uttle  benefit  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  farm  areas  of  Appalachia. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  fanmers  to 
Appalachia  have  participated  directly  to 
price  support,  soil  bank,  and  other  coa. 
servation  programs  in  the  years  1^957  and 
1958.  Direct  payments  for  Appalachian 
farmers  averaged  less  than  $45,  and  in- 
direct  benefits  have  been  estiniated  to 
average  not  more  than  $120  annually  for 
the  years  from  1954  to  1958.  I  do  not 
believe  that  farm  conditions  lii  Aw)a. 
lachia  have  altered  significantly  dnce 
then. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  Profs.  Homer  C 
Evans,  W.  W.  Armentrout,  and  Robert 
L.  Jack,  of  West  Virginia  University, 
supports  the  argument  that  our  Federal 
farm  programs  are  largely  Irrelevant  to 
the  needs  of  Appalachian  farmel^.  Be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  significarA  study, 
and.  I  wish  the  Record  to  disclose  what 
those  men  have  found,  I  ask  un4nimoug 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  the  penetrating  anal- 
ysis  entitled  "Some  Effects  of  Price  and 
Income  Support  Programs  on  Marginal 
Farms." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

The  evidence  would  Indicate  thbt  price 
and  income  support  programs  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  rapid  adoption  of  new  techaol- 
ogy  in  specialized  areas  in  recent  yean. 
Marginal  areas  either  have  not  adopted  new 
technology  or  have  adopted  it  at  a  relatively 
slow  rate.  ' 

It  would  appear  that  price  and  income 
programs  have  encouraged  the  shifting  of 
production  from  marginal  areas  to  the  «pe- 
ci.a.llzed  areas.  For  example.  Shepherd  and 
Richards  found  that  as  a  result  of  all  in- 
fluences corn  acreage  and  productictfi  are  in 
fact  becoming  somewhat  more  rather  than 
less  centralized  in  the  heart  of  the  Com 
Belt. 

Cochrane  et  al.  found  that  potato  pro- 
grams were  instrumental  in  accelerating 
movement  toward  more  efficient  production. 
The  shift  in  production  from  margirial  areai 
to  more  specialized  areas  would  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  production  and  would  force  mar- 
ginal areas  out  of  production,  theteby  re- 
ducing their  Income  until  alternatives  are 
developed.  Mackie  and  Baum  came  to  simi- 
lar conclusions  as  far  as  the  adoption  ol 
new  technology  is  concerned : 

"These  farmers  (the  'have-nots'— ror  low- 
income  farmers)  lack  adequate  capital,  land 
resources,  and  possible  education  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  latest  technical  kqowledge 
and  innovations.  So  adjustments  made  by 
successful  farmers  appear  to  be  in^posslble 


-,«,in  Thus,  the  recent  technologi- 
*»  ^  ^Sn  in  agriculture  has  not  only 
*L!^'  tbe°hSe-?of  farm  peopl«^lt  has 
JJ^  relatively  worse  off." 

»/,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
.hJSrSS)ns  I  shall  continue  my  efforts 
'^IfrinTabout  solutions  to  the  prob- 
t^ov^  farm  population  within  the 
r«Sachian  region.  In  this  respect,  if 
^^'^oosed  legislation  becomes  law— 
^nd  I  ho%  It  will  during  this  Congress- 
fiiu  attempt  in  the  next  Congress 
:  «vive  this  provision  of  the  act. 
*°Mr  SJsident.  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
-,-nt  which  is  pending  at  the  desk. 
""'^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
J^  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
Sramendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
!rom  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  for  him- 
S  and  other  Senators,  to  the  com- 
mittee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

^^^SSro'oLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nnre  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator   from   West   Virginia    will    be 

''l^' RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph to  the  committee  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  71,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  21 
on  page  71  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

following : 

"Sbc  213  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7) ,  by  substituting  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  the  phrase  '; 
and",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to 
read  as  follows : 

•"(9)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1964.  for  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  Appalachian  region 
as  defined  by  section  403  of  such  Act.' 

"(b)  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(b)),  is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ',  or  to  the  Ap- 
palachian  Regional    Commission'." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  bring  section 
213  into  conformity  with  the  recently  en- 
acted Housing  Act  of  1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31,  the  Senate  began  consideration 


of  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
After  a  few  opening  statements,  this  bill 
was  laid  aside  each  day  for  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business,  until  August  7. 
Then,  on  August  12,  an  amendment  was 
Introduced  which  would  set  aside  court- 
ordered  reapportionment  until  January 
1,  1966.  or  until  a  State  legislature  had 
"reasonable"  opportunity  to  take  action 
in  regular  session. 

On  August  13,  formal  debate  began  on 
this  nongermane  rider  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  Today  is  September  9.  Hoped-for 
adjourrmient  dates  have  come  and  gone. 
Labor  Day  has  come  and  gone.  Con- 
siderable legislation  is  still  pending. 

A  cloture  petition  has  now  been  filed 
and  will  be  voted  on  tomorrow.  If  this 
petition  fails,  as  I  hope  it  will,  we  may 
look  forward  to  an  indeterminate  and 
perhaps  fruitless  extension  of  the  session. 
We  may  expect  further  delay  in  the  pas- 
sage of  long  overdue  appropriations,  and 
in  the  clearing  of  other  legislation  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  the  Senate 
is  faced  with  no  less  than  four  major  is- 
sues, each  of  which  is  of  suflacient  merit 
to  warrant  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion on  its  own  terms. 

First,  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate  since  July  31  has  been  the  foreign 
aid  authorization.  This  is  legislation  of 
the  greatest  import.  The  policies  which 
are  established  and  the  funds  allocated 
in  the  pending  bill  go  far  to  shape 
American  foreign  poUcy  and  the  Ameri- 
can image  abroad. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  concern  to  me 
that  this  vital  matter— with  interna- 
tional significance — should  become  sub- 
merged in  an  important,  but  totally  un- 
related domestic  problem.  The  possibil- 
ity that  foreign  aid  legislation  upon 
which  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  labored  hard  and 
long  might  have  to  be  permanently 
shelved  in  order  to  break  the  deadlock 
over  reapportionment  is  a  prospect  I  do 
not  like  to  contemplate. 

This  distressing  situation  is  caused,  of 
course,  by  the  attachment  of  a  rider 
to  the  foreign  aid  bUl.  The  merits  of  a 
rider  as  a  parliamentary  tactic  are, 
therefore,  the  second  question  with  which 
the  Senate  is  faced. 

Certainly  no  one  can  be  confused  about 
the  reasons  for  the  rider  tactic.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader,  in  his  sev- 
eral statements  on  this  amendment,  has 
made  clear  his  reasons  for  adopting  the 
rider  technique. 

This  technique  is  being  employed  be- 
cause the  reapportiorunent  issue  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  measure,  in 
accordance  with  the  regular  procedures 
in  the  Senate,  would  almost  surely  ulti- 
mately fail.  Therefore  the  rider  tech- 
nique is  utilized  to  circumvent  the  regu- 
lar procedures  of  the  Senate  and  the 
constitutional  procedures  required  for 
constitutional  amendments.  It  is  a  ma- 
neuver to  ram  this  proposal  through  the 
Senate  and  onto  the  President's  desk 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  marathon 
session. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  amounts 
to  an  illegal  attempt  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution with  a  statute  which  has  not 


been  considered  by  the  committees  of 
either  House,  which  will  not  require  a 
two^jthirds  vote  for  passage,  and  which 
will  not  be  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification. 

The  selection  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  as 
the  vehicle  for  this  rider  is  also  the  re- 
sult  of   considerations   of   expediency, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
cuse it  on  the  ground  that  part  4  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Amendments 
is  entitled  "Amendments  to  Other  Laws." 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,    my    colleague    the    junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  pointhig  out 
at  the  time  this  rider  was  introduced 
that  part  4  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Amendments  was  hardly  meant  to 
indicate  that  the  sky  was  the  limit;  or 
that  the  committee  had  undertaken  in 
the  bill  to  reach  out  and  go  into  the 
apportiorunent  provisions  of  our  Consti- 
tution, or  that  the  committee  believed 
that  amendments  not  reasonably  rele- 
vant to  the  foreign  aid  program  were 
germane. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  utilization 
of  this  parliamentary  gimmick  cannot  be 
rationalized.  I  oppose  the  rider  tech- 
nique generally,  and  I  abhor  its  employ- 
ment in  this  instance  to  circumvent 
regular  procedures,'  and  thus  threaten 
the  Ufe  of  major  imrelated  legislation 
of  great  importance  to  our  national 
security. 

The  third  question  which  faces  the 
Senate  is  occasioned  by  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  petition.  »At  the  appointed  hour 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  limit  further  debate 
on  the  reapportionment  rider  to  100  ad- 
ditional hours. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  previously  noted, 
formal  debate  on  this  rider  commenced 
on  August  13.  With  the  exception  of  the 
recess,  during  which  many  of  us  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  extended  to  our  great , 
party  by  the  fine  people  of  Atlantic  City, 
the  Senate  has  been  in  session  every  day, 
including  some  Saturdays.  While  I 
would  hesitate  to  total  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  this  rider  has  al- 
ready been  debated,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Senate  has  not  kept  the  debate  germane, 
but  has  consistently  laid  aside  the  rider 
iri  question  in  order  to  conduct  other 
business. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
both  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body  and  also  the  body  in  which  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  decisions  are 
made.  Our  obvious  responsibility  is  to 
give  careful  and  conscientious  considera- 
tion to  every  request  and  then  to  vote 
it  up  or  down.  In  this  particular  case, 
we  refuse  to  face  reality  and  act  on  is- 
sues with  precision  and  force  when  we 
snarl  up  all  important  legislation  involv- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy  by  the  present  dis- 
agreement on  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
An  obvious  course  of  action  suggests  it- 
self—namely, the  withdrawal  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment  at  this  time  and  the 
separate  consideration  of  it  on  Its  own 
individual  merits. 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  tactics 
now  employed  by  the  proponents  of  this 
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ame:  idment  and  also  because  my  own 
very  strong  opposition  to  it.  I  will  not  at 
this  time  vote  in  favor  or  cloture.  I 
sinc<rely  hope  that  the  cloture  motion 
fails  tomorrow  and  that  then  a  motion 
to  ta  )le  the  Dirksen  amendment  will  pre- 
vail. I  repeat,  all  the  maneuvering  that 
has  i  :one  on  and  will  go  on  in  the  Sen- 
ate irill  be  unnecessary  if  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  considered  on  Its  own 
meri  s.  If  there  were  such  a  separate 
prop>sal.  I  would  have  no  hesitancy 
abou ;  voting  for  cloture  after  full  debate 
as  I  have  heretofore  voted  for  cloture 
In  th }  recent  civil  rights  debate. 

Ml .  President,  the  final  question  which 
facet  us  now  is  that  involving  the  merits 
of  tie  proposal  that  existent  court-or- 
dere<  reapportionment  be  set  aside  by 
legls  atlve  statute  until  January  1,  1966, 
or  uitil  a  State  legislature  has  had  a 
"reasonable"  opportxuilty  to  take  action 
on  r  sapportionment  in  regular  session. 
Prop  ments  of  the  reapportionment  rider 
offer  several  general  argimients  in  favor 
of  its  adoption  by  this  body.  One  of  the 
first  reasons  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  li  ast  valid — a  theory  which  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  our  judicial  system,  of  the 
sepaiation  of  powers — a  theory  which 
contiavenes  the  entire  history  of  jurls- 
prudisnce.  This  argim:ient  reasons  that 
the  lissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harli  ji  in  the  Reynolds  case  should  pre- 
vail. 

I  h  irdly  need  point  out  that  under  the 
Cons  Itution,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Unit<  d  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Courl.  This  Court  is  generaUy  under- 
stood to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  Federal 
syste:  a  and  the  last  appeal  on  questions 
of  lair,  equity,  and  constitutionality.  I 
think  I  can  confidently  say  that  few 
woul<  challenge  the  necessity  or  impor- 
tance of  such  a  body  to  the  proper  func- 
tlonii  ig  of  democracy. 

In  accordance  with  democratic  tradi- 
tions and  the  practices  of  the  court,  the 
decisl  Dns  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  made 
by  majority  vote,  and  the  decision  and 
accon  ipanying  opinion  represent  the  final 
judgr  lent  on  the  case  in  question. 

Eecond  argument  presented  In  sup- 
port )f  the  rider  Is  that  It  Is  only  In- 
tendel  to  delay  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Court 's  decision,  and  not  to  overturn  It. 
Mr.  F  resident,  I  suggest  that  this  argu- 
ment Is  a  sham.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagu  !,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
has  Eiade  this  abundantly  clear  at  an 
earlie-  time  in  this  debate.    I  quote: 

ng  the  period  of  the  freeze,  a  con- 
onal    amendment.    If   passed    by    the 
and  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  would 
"to  the  legislatures  of  the  varl- 
for  ratification.    The  terms  of  the 
would  then  permanently  freeze 
of  the  various  States  In  their 
unrepresentative  character.     There- 
objective  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
that  the  grossly  unrepresentative 
urea  would  pass  upon  the  constltu- 
amendment  which  would  prevent  the 
Court  from  ever  changing  the  situa- 
tion, dr  ever  producing  a  reapportionment 
more  la  accordance  with  population. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  only  point  out 
that  t  would,  in  fact,  remove  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  a  ►portionment  of  State  legislatures 
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or,  in  other  words,  it  would  deprive  the 
Court  of  any  power  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
equal  representation.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  later. 

Another  argument  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  rider  is  the  argument 
that  a  democratic  legislature  must  not 
only  represent  the  people  as  its  constitu- 
ents, but  also  the  geographic  areas  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  I  reject  this  argu- 
ment because  I  believe  that  legislators 
are  elected  to  represent  people,  not  trees, 
not  acres,  not  farms,  not  cities.  A  study 
of  the  great  documents  of  our  democracy 
bears  this  out.  No  phrase  expresses  it 
more  clearly  than  Lincoln's  "Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

In  attempting  to  support  the  demand 
for  geographic  representation,  support- 
ers of  the  reapportionment  rider  lean 
heavily  on  the  Federal  analogy.  They 
point  out  that  each  of  the  men  elected  to 
this  body  are  elected  equally  from  the 
States,  regardless  of  population,  and  are 
intended  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
State  as  well  as  those  of  its  people.  Mr. 
President,  this  analogy  is  erroneous. 

Any  student  of  American  history  or  of 
constitutional  law  knows  full  well  that 
the  system  of  representation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  resulted  from  the  binding 
together  of  a  group  of  separate  and  in- 
dependent States.  They  know,  too,  that 
the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  within 
these  States  are  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States,  and  never  were,  nor  have 
been,  considered  sovereign  entities.  They 
are  rather  the  creatures  of  the  States,  or 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  States  for 
carrying  out  their  governmental  func- 
tions. 

Let  me  cite  one  additional  argiunent 
which  Is  offered  by  the  proponents  of 
this  rider.  It  is  said  that  the  rider  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  State  legislators 
across  the  Nation.  I  say — naturally.  No 
matter  how  we  might  wish  otherwise, 
it  is  a  fact  that  any  reapportionment  of  a 
legislature  almost  Inevitably  means  the 
loss  of  seats  by  certain  of  Its  members. 
This  is  a  fact  of  life  which  we  cannot 
Ignore. 

Is  It  surprising  that  State  legislators 
are  generally  opposed  to  reapportion- 
ment, and  are  the  more  violently  opposed 
if  the  plans  put  forward  threaten  the 
seat  they  hold? 

I  submit  that  this  argument  Is  not 
reasonable  grounds  for  questioning  the 
constitutional  right  of  American  citizens 
to  equality  before  the  law,  and  equal 
representation  In  the  legislatures  of  this 
land. 

Mr.  President,  If  these  are  some  of  the 
arguments  raised  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  If  they  are.  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  arguments  without  sub- 
stance, then  it  Is  now  time  to  consider 
the  persuasive  arguments  against  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Fundamental  to  the  American  system 
is  our  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  a  creature  of  this 
great  document.  This  Court  has  been 
unHer  increasingly  Intense  attack  in  re- 
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In  attempting  to  set  aside,  even  temtw^ 
rarily,  the  decisions  of  this  Court  Si 
proposed  rider  strikes  at  the  separi^ 
of  powers  basic  to  our  constitution 
system  at  the  same  time  that  it  strlU 
at  the  integrity  and  respect  of  the  CoS 
Itself.  This  proposal  would  maketS 
Court  a  creature  of  the  Congress  and^ 
decisions  subject  to  congressional  ^ 
view.  ■        ^ 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  and  uoiW 
my  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the^m 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States  acteptsuch 
a  proposal. 

Not  only  does  the  rider  strike  !a  mortal 
blow  at  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  fundamental  to  our  democracy 
but  it  proposes  that  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  protect  wh« 
must  be  considered  among  the  most  basic 
rights  of  American  citizenship— the 
right  to  equal  representation. 

No  events  In  American  hlstor^  are  bet- 
ter known  by  every  citizen  than  tbe 
events  surrounding  the  American  Rev- 
olution. The  birth  of  this  great  democ- 
racy was  occasioned  more  by  the  failure 
of  its  people  to  enjoy  equal  representa- 
tion than  any  other  single  factor.'  No 
slogan  is  better  known  than  the  slogan, 
"no  taxation  without  representation." 

The  progress  of  democracy,  fiiom  mon- 
archies to  the  present  day>  has  •been 
based  on  overcoming  the  distinctlonj 
and  the  privileges  between  citizens.  And 
this  Is  a  battle  we  are  contlhuing  to 
fight.  Up  to  1919,  when  the  country 
voted  on  the  question  of  women's  suf- 
frage, franchise  was  given  only  to  malei 
We  have  been  gradually  and  slowly  over- 
coming the  dilution  of  democracy  whidi 
has  prevented  people  from  being  proper- 
ly represented. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  whole 
history  of  democracy  can  be  traced  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  representation 
Malapportloimient  Is  misrepresentation 
in  its  most  insidious  form.  It  deprifeB 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy  of  that  rule 
which  must  be  considered  basic  to 
democracy — one  man.  one  vote.  No 
other  arrangement  can  be  ;  justified 
philosophically,  constitutionally,  a 
practically.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  Thomas  Jefferson  sav?  it 
that  way  when  he  protested  the  malap- 
portionment of  Virginia  where  constit- 
uencies varied  as  much  as  20  to  1.  I 
protest  It  today  when  the  ratio  in  some 
States  is  as  great  as  1,000  to  1.  ; 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the 
smallest  subdivision  represented  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  has  6.541 
persons  per  member;  the  largest  county 
has  82,071  persoris  per  member.  This 
Imbalance  means  that  it  takes  12% 
times  as  many  votes  to  elect  a  person 
from  the  largest  county  as  It  does  to 
elect  one  from  the  smallest.-  It  also 
means  that  1  Senator  from  1  cpunty  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  with  a 
population  of  15,000  has  the  s£(me  voice 
in  the  Maryland  Senate  as  a  senator  from 


«<«inre  County  with  a  population  of 
^^  It  also  means  that  the  nine 
**mdes  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
f°!S  have  nine  times  the  representation 
T^Sore  county,  with  a  little  less 
°  half  the  population.  The  com- 
SSl  counties  of  Baltimore.  Montgom- 
•^   and  Prince  Georges  have  a  total 

^.lation  of  1.250.000  persons,  yet  they 
S^Sriy  3  senators  compared  to  the  9 
SSt^rs  f rom  that  area  of  the  State 
Sh  one-sixth  the  population. 

S-  president,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
.vfcorruption  to  democracy,  to  the  sep- 
ir!tion  of  power,  and  to  our  system  of 
Sprudence  than  that  embodied  In  the 
rldernow  being  debated.  ^   ,   ^  , 

Mr  President,  what  the  Senate  Is  being 
Jed"  to  do  is  to  turn  back  the  Progress 
!r  representative  government  through 
the  adoption  of  a  proposal  which  has 
npver  received  committee  consideration, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  rider,  which 
comes  in  the  rush  toward  adjournment, 
which  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Con- 
eress  or  the  President  to  deal  with  on  Its 
merits  and  which,  most  important  of  aU. 
amounts  to  the  Congress  suspending 
completely  for  a  highly  Indefinite  time 
an  interpretation  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  land. 

Mr  President,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  rider  for  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced above.  I  shall  vote  against  it 
and  shall  hope  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise  in  the 
Interest  of  the  preservation  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  in  this  land.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  support  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  attempts  to  end  our  fight. 


FOREIGN      POLICY      AND      THE 
REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  en- 
titled "It  Wasn't  the  Republicans"  pub- 
lished in  the  Duluth  Publicity  of  August 
21.1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows : 

It  Wasn't  the  Republicans 

People  who  listen  to  rash  remarks  about 
Senator  Goldwater  being  "trigger  happy" 
and  that  his  victory  at  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber would  turn  the  world  Into  chaos,  shoiild 
ponder  the  following  truths : 

It  wasn't  the  Republicans  who  recognized 
the  Soviet  In  1933  and  gave  It  acceptance  In- 
to our  country  and  world  society  as  If  It 
were  a  respectable  and  dependable  member 
thereof. 

It  wasnt  the  Republicans  who,  at  Tehran, 
against  the  urgent  advice  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
agreed  to  give  the  Russians  a  free  hand  in 
the  Balkans. 

It  wasn't  the  Republicans  who  secretly  di- 
vided Poland  and  gave  half  of  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  wasn't  the  Republicans  who  agreed  to 
the  Communist  takeover  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  m  Eastern  Europe  who  are  not 
Russian. 

It  wasn't  a  Republican  administration 
which  at  Potsdam  gave  the  Soviet  Union  East 
Germany  and  left  West  Berlin  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

It  wasn't  the  Republican  administration 
that  publicly  promised  that  Manchuria 
would  go  back  to  its  rlghtfiil  owners,  the 
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Chinese,  and  then  secretly  at  Yalta  gave  con- 
trol of  Manchxirla  to  the  Russians. 

It  wasn't  a  Republican  administration  that 
divided  Korea  and  gave  control  of  North 
Korea  to  the  Conununlsts. 

It  wasn't  a  Republican  administration  that 
gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  Kurlle  Islands 
which  had  never  been  anybody's  except  Ja- 
pan's thereby  endangering  both  Japan's  and 
our  own  security  In  the  north  Pacific. 

It  wasn't  under  the  Republicans  that  600 
million  people  disappeared  behind  the  Iron 
Cixrtaln  In  the  first  5  years  after  World  War 
II. 

It  wasn't  the  Republicans  that  perpetrated 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  disgrace,  making  it  possible 
for  Khrushchev  to  establish  a  base  In  Cuba, 
only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

No.  These  are  some  of  the  works  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  is  asking  to  be  con- 
tinued In  office — to  do  what  next? 


THE     BOBBY     BAKER     INVESTIGA- 
TION 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  a  phase  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
investigation.  Because  of  the  revelations 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  concerning 
facts  that  may  present  evidence  of  a  very 
serious  irregularity  involving  Mr.  Mat- 
thew McCloskey,  this  matter  has  again 
come  before  the  Senate.  The  facts  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
involve  the  allegation  of  overpayment  by 
Mr.  McCloskey  of  a  sum  of  money  al- 
legedly for  the  purpose  of  a  performance 
bond,  but  v/ith  the  excess  being  chan- 
neled into  the  1960  political  campaign 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Because  of  these  revelations,  it  appears 
that  the  Senate  will  direct  renewed  ef- 
forts in  the  Bobby  Baker  investigation. 
The  choice  before  the  Senate  will  very 
likely  be  a  choice  between  a  proposal  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  that  the  Rules  Committee 
again  proceed  to  investigate,  and  a  pro- 
posal by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  that  the  in- 
vestigation be  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan].  If  it  develops  that 
the  Senate  has  such  a  choice,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  assign  the  task  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
under  Senator  McClellan.  That  com- 
mittee has  a  subcommittee  entitled  the 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee. 
It  has  an  experienced  and  continuing 
staff  which  can  proceed  to  do  the  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  assemble  a  staff,  at  least 
to  a  large  extent,  when  they  were  work- 
ing on  the  unfinished  investigation. 
Substantially  all  of  that  staff  have  been 
released,  and  they  have  gone  back  to 
the  work  in  which  they  were  previously 
engaged. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy,  time, 
and  money,  the  investigation  ought  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  McClellan  committee. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
should  not  be  directed  to  take  up  the 
investigation. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  with  consider- 
able objectivity  in  this  regard.    I  serve 


on  both  committees.  With  me  it  is  nei- 
ther a  matter  of  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  an  investigation  nor 
running  away  from  an  investigation. 

My  reason  for  not  having  the  Rules 
Committee  conduct  the  investigation  is 
that  that  committee  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  the  majority  refused  to  do 
it.  They  refused  to  call  a  single  witness 
requested  by  the  Republican  minority, 
even  though  the  rules  of  the  committee 
provide  that  any  member  has  the  right 
to  have  a  witness  called  if  his  testimony 
is  relevant. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  a  letter  dated  March  9,  1964. 
directed  to  Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordak, 
chairman.  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  and  signed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT],  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  9. 1964. 
Hon.  B.  EvEHirr  Jordan. 
Chairman,    Senate    Rules    and    Administra- 
tion Committee,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  convey  our  request  that  the  Indi- 
viduals listed  herein  be  called  as  witnesses 
In  the  current  Baker  investigation.    We  do 
not  discount  the  value  of  staff  interviews, 
but  we  feel  that  testimony  under  oath  before 
the  committee  is  more  beneficial. 

May  we  also  stress  the  point  that  making 
this  request  for  an  individual  to  be  called  as 
a  witness  does  not  imply  wrongdoing,  but  he 
Is  called  for  the  purpose  of  providing  In- 
formation for  the  committee. 

Our  hearings  should  include  all  Senate 
employees  and  past  employees  who  were  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Baker  In  his  duties  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation; 
therefore,  our  request  for  witnesses  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Margaret  Broome,  Mr.  Rein  J. 
Vander  Zee,  Mr.  Jessop  McDonnell. 

The  thfee  pages  who  performed  any  duties 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Baker's  business 
transactions. 

We  also  request  as  witnesses  the  following 
people  who  have  had  business  transactions 
with  Mr.  Baker  or  who  were  officers  or  part- 
ners In  one  or  more  of  Mr.  Baker's  enter- 
prises: Mr.  Matthew  McCloskey,  Mr.  Max 
Kampelman.  Mr.  Paul  Agulrre.  Mr.  W^arren 
Nell  Messrs.  Jack  Anderson  and  James  H. 
Carmichael,  of  Riddle  Airlines  (newspaper 
clipping  attached),  Mr.  Charles  Baker.  Mr. 
Nick  Poplch. 

Because  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Don 
Reynolds  was  contradicted  elsewhere  and  be- 
cause Robert  Baker  refused  to  clear  up  the 
matter,  we,  therefore,  request  the  committee 
to  call  as  witnesses  the  foUovrtng:  Mr.  Walter 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  George  Sampson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aware  that  plans 
may  already  be  underway  to  call  some  of  the 
foregoing  witnesses,  but  we  felt  It  essential 
that  we  provide  you  with  our  request  and 
with  an  expression  of  our  feelings  that  these 
Individuals  should  be  called  as  witnesses  In 
order  for  the  committee  to  properly  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  Senate.  We  will  be  sub- 
mitting a  further  request  later. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  we  are, 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

CKKLTSctrntB. 

John  Sh«rman  Coopsr. 

Htfoh  Scott. 
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Mr     CURTIS.    Mr.    President,    that 

was    >n  liarch  9.     On  March  13.  this 

^latt^r  was  brought  up  orally  in  the 

Actually,  It  was  discussed 

times,  but  I  refer  to  the  hearings 

13.  1964,  page  2079.    I  quote 

a  statement  by  the  distinguished 

from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  : 

I    want    to    speak    abotit    Mr.    Mc- 
' — Matthew     McCIoskey.     My     Judg- 
about    the   Importance    of   his   testl- 
would  be  this:  Mr.  Reynolds  testified 
certain  statements  that  as  a  result 
being  awarded  the  business  of 
a   performance   bond   for   Mr.    Mc- 
in  connection  with  the  construction 
Btadlizm.  that  he  was  later  asked  by 
to  make  a  payment  to  him,  which 
he  did — although,   as   he   said,   he 
to  conceal  Its  nature  by  making  It 
^peat  that  he  had  loaned  Mr.  Baker  $4,000 
rathe]  tiian  ((Iven  It  to  him. 

Thd  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clari:]  asked  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucks 
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the  Senator  yield? 

Cooper  replied: 

I  Just  finish   a  minute,  and  I  will. 

7hole  thing  goes  Into  the  credibility, 

'  Reynolds.    I  think  It  would  be  Im- 

to  learn  frran  Mr.  McCIoskey.  If  It  Is 

at  least  have  an  answer  from  him. 

or  not  he  had  any  knowledge  of  any 

between   Baker    and    Reynolds 

looked   forward   to   the   payment   of 

to   Baker,   If   payment   was    actually 

He,    by    reason    of    being    In    Mr. 

ofHce,  and  being,  as  Reynolds  said, 

with    Reynolds    and    with    Baker — 

that  his  testimony  Is  of  value. 

CiJUK.  WUl    you    yield    at    that 
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CooPEB.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Clakk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see 
no  useful  purpose  In  requesting  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  McCIoskey. 


President,  how  can  any  sense  be 
out  of  sending  this  issue  back  to 
C]ommittee  on  Rules  and  Adminls- 
?    The  membership  of  that  com- 
has  not  changed.    Its  member- 
1  low  is  the  same  as  it  was  on  March 
in  writing,  the  minority  mem- 
'  /ere  asking  that  Mr.  McCIoskey  be 
The  committee  has  the  same  ma- 
members  now  as  it  had  on  March 
^en  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Cooper]  pressed  for  Mr.  McClos- 
;estimony. 

invite  attention  to  the  hearings 
on  Mkrch  23,  which  was  some  time  after 
the  re  quest  that  Matthew  McCIoskey  and 
other  persons  be  called  as  witnesses. 

At  ;his  time  we  were  going  over  a  list 
of  wi  nesses,  explaining  why  we  wanted 
themi    The  hearings  as  of  that  date,  at 
2130  and  2131,  show  the  discus- 
to  why  Mr.  McCIoskey  should  be 


a  so 


Senator  from  Peiuisylvania  [Mr. 
appeared  on  the  scene  then  and 


hayi  tack 
v(  ry 


It  Is  really  looking  for  needles  In 
to  seriously  suggest.  In  view  of 
candid  statement  which  Mr.  Mc- 
haa  made,  that  he  should  be  called 
before  this  committee. 


testify 

Th  it  may  be  a  needle  m  a  haystack  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  but  to 
the  Spnator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,- 


Septerkher  9 

innocent.  It  is  necessary  to  k»i>m^^ 
guilt.  If  it  is  the  intention  to^oS^ 
this  investigation  and  have  anytS^  i2 
than  a  complete  and  thorough  LhvSfc? 
tion,  I  wish  no  part  of  it.    Weh«^^ 


LZAMS]  and  to  other  taxpayers  it  involves 

a  matter  of  about  $25,000.  „ _  ..  „  „.^  .««:xiwun  lo  oo«, 

The  question  was  discussed  all  the  way  this  investigation  and  have  anyt^^i5 

back  to  page  2136.    Finally,  the  roll  was  than  a  complete  and  thorough  Lhwert^ 

called.  tion,  I  wish  no  part  of  it.    Weh^^ 

The  committee  had  a  rule  that  any  ready  wasted  too  much  time  in  such 

Member  who  desired  to  call  a  witness,  endeavor.   If  it  is  to  be  a  limited  invn^ 

If  his  testimony  were  relevant  to  our  in-  gation,  narrowed  down  to  a  small  a^ 

vestigation — and  this  certainly  was — he  in  a  little  arpa  anri  rfnoc  n^f  kj ^"^ 

could  be  called.    But  the  chairman  said: 

Well,  I  am  going  to  be  forced  to  rule  that 
It  is  not  pertinent  to  what  we  are  doing. 


" ' •—    —  ...»   uv,   a  •■"MHU  scon* 

in  a  Uttle  area,  and  does  not  bring  iniS 
the  facts  and  all  the  witnesses,  H  wlliS 
a  waste  of  time.  * 

Whatever  the  Senate  does  tomonti. 
I  shall  abide  by  it.    I  invite  attentin!' 

page 86:  ^' ™ 


So  we  passed  on  to  the  next  Item,  and 


roll  was  called,  and  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3, 
the  Chair  was  sustained.  Mr.  McCIoskey 
was  not  called.  Those  same  six  votes 
are  stUl  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Those  six  Senators  have 
made  no  public  statement  of  any  change 
in  attitude.  Their  staflf  has  been  dis- 
banded. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
more.  On  two  occasions  the  Senate  cast 
votes  of  no  confidence  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, because  of  the  committee's  fail- 
ure to  investigate  into  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  On  July  24,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
of  50  to  33.  the  Senate  rejected  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  that  that  committee 
should  have  continuing  power  to  inves- 
tigate. Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine 
the  Senate,  on  July  24.  by  a  vote  of  50  to 
33,  refusing  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  that  it 
be  allowed  continuing  authority  to  inves- 
tigate wrongdoing  in  our  own  establish- 
ment, but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  as- 
signing them  the  duty  now?  That  was 
one  time  when  the  Senate  cast  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  han-j 
dling  of  this  investigation  by  that  com- 
mittee was  so  flagrant  that  to  this  very 
hour  every  proposal  brought  in  by  a 
majority  of  that  committee  has  been 
slapped  down  by  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record. 

On  July  27,  the  majority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration brought  in  a  proposal  called  A 
Public  Disclosure  by  Members  and  Em- 
ployees. It  was  not  a  good  proposal;  it 
was  filled  with  loopholes  and  all  manner 
of  defects.  The  Senate,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  again  slapped  down  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  this  time  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  39. 

How  ridiculous  can  we  be?  This  is  a 
committee  that  asks  to  continue  to  in- 
vestigate. The  Senate  says.  "No."  The 
committee  comes  forth  with  one  other 
proposed  solution  of  corruption,  and  the 
Senate  says,  "No."  Both  times,  by  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  the  Senate  voted  against 
the  committee  rather  emphatically.  The 
committee  staff  has  been  disbanded.  Is 
there  any  hope  or  expectation  that  there 
is  any  plan  for  a  thorough  Investigation? 

Mr.  President,  every  investigator 
knows,  whether  he  is  a  police  officer  in 
the  smallest  municipality  or  the  chief  of 
detectives  of  our  largest  and  most  eflfl- 
cient  police  force,  that  the  way  to  inves- 
tigate is  to  get  all  the  facts,  to  pursue 
every  avenue,  and  get  every  fact  possible. 
We  owe  that  to  everyone  to  protect  the 


The  minority  pressed  for  the  calUiut  tt 
Mr.  Matthew  McCIoskey,  to  furnish  «»nn 
testimony  for  the  committee.  Mr.  Mc^t 
key  was  the  longtime  treasurer  of  the  Dctao. 
cratlc  Party  and  had  served  as  AmbaasMii* 
to  Ireland.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  tt^ 
trlct  of  Columbia  Stadium,  as  well  as  oitai 
other  expensive  Government  buildings,  it 
McCloskey's  testimony  was  vitally  needed! 
He  should  have  been  asked  to  glte  his  nr. 
slon  of  his  meeting  In  Baker's  Cabltol  oQct 
attended  by,  among  others,  Bak».  Don  B 
Reynolds,  Sliver  Spring,  Md..  InsurancenuiL 
and  William  McLeod,  who  at  that  time  ni 
clerk  of  the  House  District  of:  ColumbU 
Committee.  McCIoskey  should  have  been 
asked  why  the  performance  bond  on  the  con. 
structlon  of  the  stadium  was  handled  bj 
Don  Reynolds  when  the  Arm  which  actuslij 
acted  as  agent  was  the  same  Arm  ^Ith  which 
his  son-in-law  was  associated.  McCloBkey 
should  have  been  asked  what  he  knew  about 
Reynolds'  kickback  to  Baker  of  14,000.  Be 
should  have  been  asked  what  conversation 
was  had.  If  any.  In  his  presence  concerning 
Eill  kickbacks.  McCIoskey  should, have  been 
asked  what  he  knew  about  Reyaolds'  pay- 
ment  of  $1,500  to  McLeod,  whose  committee 
handled  the  legislation  for  the  ^District  of 
Columbia  Stadium.  McCIoskey  should  han 
been  asked  what  dealings.  If  any.  he  bid 
had  with  Baker  or  any  other  Senalje  employee 
or  any  Senator  or  former  Senator  In  con- 
nection with  any  other  Governknent  con- 
struction contracts. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  88  of  the  same 
report,  it  states  in  part : 

The  request  of  the  minority  members  for 
the  testimony  of  McCIoskey,  which,  undo 
rule  19  (app.  1)  should  have  been  honored, 
was  resisted  and  ultimately  denied  by  the 
majority.  The  formal  motion  made  by  the 
minority  to  call  McCIoskey  as  a  witness  wu 
voted  down. 

Mr.  President,  that  proposal  was  voted 
down  by  6  to  3. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  if  we  had  to 
call  Mr.  McCIoskey  and  had  him  on  the 
stand,  I  would  have  asked  hlra  about  ev- 
ery payment  he  made  to  the  Reynolda 
Insurance  Agency  all  through  this  pe- 
riod. It  would  either  have  brought  to 
light  the  transactions  brought  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams],  or  it  would  have 
amounted  to   dangerous   concealment 

The  hearings  of  February  17,  1961 
when  Mr.  McLeod  was  on  the  witness 
stand,  recite  in  part  as  follows: 

Senator  Cannon.  You  said  that  you  wen 
In  the  room  when  the  bids  were  opened  for 
the  stadium. 

Who  was  present  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McLeod.  Well,  the  law  r«tulred  eer* 
tain  people  to  be  there.  It  required  that  tbt 
members  of  the  Armory  Board  be  there,  and 
they  were  there.  Floyd  Akers  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board.    Robert  E.  McLaughlin — 
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Tneidentally.  that  name  appeared  in 
„£f  SSay  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
Sout  that  tomorrow. 

continuing  to  quote: 
«f  the  commissioners,  was  a  member  of 
**•  tZd  Mid  General  Abendroth.  He  Is 
^  SSrf  the  National  Guard.  Then  there 
^^^mbera-Tom  McCIoskey  was  there. 
^  I.  Mr  McCloskey's  nephew  or  son. 

Mr  President,  we  know  that  if  we  are 
onini'to  investigate  this  case,  the  only 
STwe  can  get  all  the  answers  is  by  ask- 
w  aU  the  questions.  The  only  way  we 
Sfi  protect  the  innocent  is  to  get  all  the 
SIrts  The  only  way  we  can  clearup  sus- 
Sn  is  to  get  all  the  facts  The  only 
iav  we  can  make  sure  that  people  are 
!nUtv  of  the  allegations  made  against 
§Jem  is  to  get  all  the  facts  from  all  the 

^H  ttSt  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  un- 
rtprtaken  by  the  Government  Operations 
committee.  Certainly,  it  should  not  be 
handed  down  to  a  committee  with  re- 
ject to  which  the  Senate,  on  a  yea-and- 
ri^vote  on  July  24,  refused  by  a  vote 
of  50  to  33  to  )grant  authority  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— CLOTURE  MO- 
TION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
our  heritage,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  our  democratic  ideas  and  ideals, 
many  of  our  institutions  and  with  rare 
exception  even  our  basic  system  of  law 
represents  in  considerable  part  an 
adaptation  of  the  ideas,  ideals,  the  in- 
stitutions and  laws  of  England.  Yet, 
in  the  late  18th  century,  our  country  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  should  break  the 
ties  that  bound  it  to  England. 

Many  factors  entered  into  that  deci- 
sion.   This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss 
or  elaborate  on  the  multitude  of  such 
factors.    Poor  government,  unrepresent- 
ative government  was  certainly  one  fac- 
tor.   We  know  that  America  in  colonial 
days  took  fire   from  the  slogan  that: 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny."   We  know  that  while  the  seeds 
of   democratic    government    had    been 
planted  in  England,  they  were  still  in 
the  embryonic  stage ;  that  England  was 
controlled  by  the  few.    It  had,  as  you 
wlU  recall,  a  Parliament  which  was  un- 
representative ;    property    qualifications 
still  determined  the  vote  in  many  areas, 
and  the  failure  to  redistribute  seats  in 
accordance  with  the  movement  of  popu- 


lation resulted'  in  the  development  of 
"rotten  boroughs,"  boroughs  which  had 
lost  most  of  their  population  but  re- 
tained most  of  their  original  representa- 
tion, and  "pocket  boroughs,"  which  were 
under  the  control  of  landed  proprietors 
who  frequently  sold  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  borough  in  Parliament. 

In  the  Scottish  constituency  of  Bute, 
only  1  of  the  14,000  inhabitants  had  the 
right  to  vote — he  was,  I  am  told,  elected 
to  Parliament  unanimously.  We  have 
heard  of  the  constituency  of  Old  Saram, 
which  had  no  residents  at  all,  and  Dun- 
wich  which  had  sunk  beneath  the  sea, 
but  each  of  which  was  still  represented  In 
Parliament. 

No  complete  or  wholly  accurate  anal- 
ogy can  be  drawn  between  the  England 
of  the  18th  century  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  our  country  today,  but  let 
us  recall  clearly  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  objected  to  the  lack  of  repre- 
sentation accorded  them;  the  lack  of  any 
adequate  voice  in  the  Parliament  which 
in  large  part  determined  their  fate;  and 
that  they  rebelled  against  what  they  con- 
sidered tyranny. 

The  English  sought  to  abolish  the 
"rotten  borough"  and  the  "pocket 
borough"  in  the  Great  Reform  Act  of 
1832  which  established  for  them  the 
principle  that  representation  must  ap- 
proximate population — and  today  redis- 
tricting  there  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries with  a  tradition  of  representative 
government  is  accomplished  regularly 
and  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  But  redis- 
tricting  in  this  country  is  still  a  vexing 
problem. 

Our  forefathers  were  swiutely  conscious 
of  the  pernicious  character  of  the  "rotten 
borough"  system  and,  by  and  large,  tried 
to  avoid  it.    The  original  constitutions  of 
some  36  States  provided  that  representa- 
tion in  both  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture would  be  based  completely,  or  pre- 
dominantly, on  population.    The  system 
of  representation  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress—which reflected  the  great  com- 
promise— was  not  to  be  the  pattern  or 
model  for  apportionment  of  seats  in  State 
legislatures.    This  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787— adopted  in.  the  same  year  as  the 
Federal  Constitution— provided  for  the 
apportionment  of  seats  in  territorial  leg- 
islatures solely  on  the  basis  of  population. 
"Rotten  borough"  politics  during  the 
past  two  decades  however,  has  been  both 
the  hallmark  and  disgrace  of  many  of 
our  State  governments.    The  root  of  the 
problem,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  the 
great  population  shift.   In  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  this  country  has 
changed  from  one  that  was  two-thirds 
rural  to  one  that  is  two-thirds  urban  and 
suburban.      But    while    apportionment 
controversies  are  often  viewed  as  urban- 
rural  conflicts,  this  is  not  necessarily 
true.     It  is  the  fast-growing  suburban 
areas    which    are    probably    the    most 
seriously  underrepresented  in  many  of 
our  State  legislatures.   We  should  recog- 
nize that,  while  the  current  thrust  of 
malapportionment  may  result  in  under- 
representation  of  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  in  earlier  times  cities  were,  in  fact, 
overrepresented  in  a  number  of  States. 


Malapportionment  or  the  "rotten  bor- 
ough" system  can  and  historically  has 
gone  in  a  variety  of  directions.  The 
point  is  that  whatever  its  direction.  It  is 
wrong. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is  the 
population  shift  which  has  not  been  re- 
flected in  the  legislatures  that  govern 
most  of  the  States.  In  some  instances 
State  constitutional  provisions  froze  ap- 
portionments; in  others  there  was  simply 
a  refusal  to  redistrict.  As  a  consequence, 
the  legislatures  in  too  many  States  have 
become  less  and  less  representative  of  the 
people.  By  the  1960's  the  situation  was 
so  bad  that  in  one  State— Florida— that 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  people  chose 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature  and,  although 
this  is  a  particularly  bad  example,  it  is 
but  one  of  many  that  could  be  cited.  In 
any  number  of  States  one-third  or  less 
of  the  voters  effectively  control  the  legis- 
lature. 

The   statistics    of    malapportionment 
are  well  known  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.    They  are  in  the  Record.    What 
is  not  so  well  known — what   is  often 
ignored  or  studiously  avoided — are  some 
of  the  effects  on  State  government.   Mass 
migration  has   developed  metropohtan 
complexes  with  profound  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.   The  mayors  of  some  of 
our   principal   cities  have   pointed  out 
again  and  again  that  underrepresenta- 
tion  in  the  State  legislatures  has  worked 
a  hardship  on  their  communities  both 
in  terms  of  State  taxes  and  State  expend- 
itures.   It  would  appear  that  we  have 
come  full  circle  and  again  have  taxa- 
tion   without    adequate    representation 
and— though  muted  in  the  Federal-State 
context— that  is  still  tyranny. 

Domination  of  State  legislatures  by  the 
few  has  prevented  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing at  the  State  level  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  and  suburban  citizens 
and  their  communities.     On  their  own 
initiative  the  legislatures  have  been  un- 
able or  unjvilling  to  make  serious  at- 
tempts to  solve  these  problems.    Their 
magnitude  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent—Luther Gulick  as  quoted  in  the 
New  Republic,  April  23,  1962— that  one 
student  of  metropolitan  affairs  has  pre- 
dicted that  "these  amorphous  urban  com- 
plexes will  soon  be  unfit  for  human  oc- 
cupancy."   And  now  we  find  these  com- 
munities   in    self-defense    against    the 
State's  indifference  and,  in  recognition  of 
their  limited  means,  necessarily  and  with 
increasing  frequency  are  bypassing  the 
State  governments  and  appealing  direct- 
ly to  Washington  for  aid.    Although  this 
may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  Nation-local  relations  tends 
to  weaken  the  State's  proper  control  of 
its  own  policies  and  its  authority  over  its 
ovra  political  subdivisions. 

The  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  observed  that: 

The  more  the  role  of  the  States  In  our 
system  Is  emphasized,  the  more  important 
it  Is  that  the  State  legislatures  be  reasonably 
representative  of  all  the  people. 


It  is  somewhat  ironic — ^but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  true— that  those  who  are  most 
often  critical  of  the  drift  of  power  and 
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"decii  lonmaklng"  to  Washington  are  the 
very  ( nes  who  would  frustrate  the  eflec- 
Uvem  88  of  State  governments. 

Reg  U'dless  of  how  desirable,  how  neces- 
sary, md  pressing  apportionment  "rea- 
sonab  y  representative  of  the  people"  had 
becone,  the  imfortunate  truth  Is  that 
the  p  'oblem  was  /or  all  practical  pur- 
poses Insoluble  without  substantial  in- 
terveitlon  by  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Many  State  legislators  had  such  a  fixed 
Intere  jt  In  the  status  quo  that  they  were 
imwU  ing  to  apportion  to  achieve  the  end 
of  rep  resentatlve  government. 
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on  that  right  strike  at  the  core  of  repre-  a  complex  and  many-faceted  one.    Wt 

sentative  government.    It  is  equally  ob-  advised  that  States  can  rationally  ooauS 

vious  that  the  right  of  suffrage  can  be  f^<=^"  o^^ier  than  population  inapporS! 

denied  by  a  debasement,  dilution,  or  de-  ':^A.Ml'^"Jf.  /.^P^^^.^**"°°-     wT* 


preciation  of  the  weight  of  a  particular 
citizen's  vote  just  as  effectively  as  by 
wholly  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  franchise. 

While  Baker  against  Carr  was  con- 
cerned only  With  the  situation  in  the 
single  State  of  Tennessee,  it  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problem  of  ap- 
portionment.   Certainly,    we    were    all 


admonished  not  to  restrict  the  power  of  «!! 
States  to  Impose  differing  views  a«  to  doUm 
cal  philosophy  on  their  citizens.  We^u. 
cautioned  about  the  dangers  of  enterln*  ibJ! 
political  thickets  and  niathematicalq,^? 
mires.  Our  answer  Is  this:  A  denial  of  0* 
Btltutlonally  protected  rights  demanSl 
judicial  protection;  our  oath  and  oii/«b2I 
require  no  less  of  us.  ^^ 

Squarely  facing  the  problem,  there- 


aware  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  ^°^^'  i^  Reynolds  against  Sinjs  and  the 

State  of  Tennessee.    Many  of  us  knew  companion  cases  decided  In  June  of  thli 

State  legislatures— the  fight  to  end  the     of  its  existence  in  our  own  States     But  ^^^^'   ^^^   Court   enunciated  the  bade 

r,    K«r.«„orh"    «,cf«,^     .^„«*,»^     „     except  for  students  of  poUtical  science.  Principle  of  "one  man.  one  vote"  wuJ 


tumli  g  point  in  March  of  1962.  when  the 
Supre  ne  Court  handed  down  its  decision 
in  Biker  v.  Carr  (369  U.S.  186). 
The  Court  there  held  that  a  claim  as- 
serted under  the  equal  protection  clause — 
challeiglng  the  constitutionality  of  a 
State'i  1  api)ortionment  on  the  groimd  that 
the  rl|  ht  of  certain  citizens  to  vote — was 
effectively  Impaired  since  in  fact  it  was 
debasid  and  diluted — presented  a  justi- 
ciable controversy  subject  to  adjudication 
by  the  Federal  coiu'ts. 

Wh  le  Baker  against  Carr  represented 
a  new  step,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  an 
Inevltible  step — to  cope  with  a  serious 
proble  n  of  long  standing. 

That  the  Constitution  protects  the 
right  >f  all  qualified  citizens  to  vote  at 
State  as  well  as  Federal  elections,  is 
hardl3  a  startling  proposition.  A  long 
and  onsistent  line  of  decisions  by  the 
Court  In  cases  Involving  attempts  to  deny 
or  res  rict  the  right  of  suffrage  had  made 
this  Ir  delibly  clear.  It  had  been  repeat- 
edly rjcognized  that  all  qualified  voters 
have  I  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  vot» — Ex  Parte  Yarborough,  110  U.S. 
651.  :  Ifty  years  ago  the  Court  in  United 
States  V.  Mosely.  238  U.S.  383.  said: 

It  is  as  equally  unquestionable  that  the 
right  tj  have  one's  vote  counted  Is  as  open 
to  prot  jctlon  •  •  •  as  the  right  to  put  one's 
ballot  I  a  a  box  (286  U.S.  at  386) . 

And  many  years  before  Baker  against 
Carr.  he  Court  had  held  that  the  rioiht 
to  votj  could  not  be  denied  outright — 
Guinn  v.  United  States.  238  U.S.  347. 
Lane  /.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268 — that  it 
could  lot  be  destroyed  by  alteration  of 
ballots  nor  diluted  by  ballot  box  stuff- 
ing— I  nited  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S. 
299,  3:  5;  Ex  Parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371; 
Unitec  States  v.  Saylor.  322  U.S.  385. 
The  C(  lurt  in  United  States  against  Clas- 
sic sal  I: 

Obvldusly,  Included  within  the  right  to 
choose,  secured  by  the  Constitution,  is  the 
right  cr  qualified  voters  within  a  State  to 
cast  thslr  ballots  and  have  them  counted 
(313  U.J.  at  315). 

Racially  based  .gerrymandering  and 
the  CO  iducting  of  white  primaries,  both 
of  whi  :h  result  in  denying  to  some  citi- 
zens tl  eir  right  to  vote,  had  already  been 
held  C(  »nstitutionally  unpermissive — Go- 
melion  v.  Lightfoot.  364  U.S.  339;  Nixon 
v.  Her  idon,  273  U.S.  536;  Nixon  v.  Con- 
don. 2  6  U.S.  73;  Smith  v.  Allright,  321 
U.S.  6^  9;  Terry  v.  Adams.  345  UJS.  461. 

The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candi- 
date o:  one's  choice  Is  the  very  essence  of 
a  dem(  cratic  society  and  any  restrictions 


few  realized  the  full  extent  of  the  prob-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  legislatures  of  our  Stata 
lem.  Its  real  magnitude  was  demon-  °^^t  ^  apportioned  according  ^ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  within  9  months     Population.    The  Court  could  do  nothiiu 


of  the  decision  litigation  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment schemes  had  been  instituted 
in  at  least  34  States. 

In  Baker  against  Carr.  the  Court  with 
commendable  restraint  did  not  venture 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  case  before  it. 
It  did  not  state  any  views  as  to  the 
proper  constitutional  standards  for 
evaluating  the  validity  of  a  State  legis- 
lative apportionment  scheme,  or  give 
consideration  to  the  question  of  an  ap- 
propriate remedy.  It  remanded  the  case 
with  the  observation  that  the  district 
court  would  be  able  to  fashion  relief  if 
violations  of  constitutional  rights  were 
found. 

In  the  several  opinions  entered  in  the 
case,  reference  was  made  to  "invidious 
discrimination"  and  to -the  need  for  at 
least  a  minimum  standard  of  rationality, 
but  the  Court  laid  down  no  substantive 
standard.  It  appeared  inevitable,  how- 
ever, that  at  some  point  a  substantive 
standard  of  equal  protection  would  have 
to  be  stated,  for  otherwise  many  malap- 
portionment problems  would  be  unaf- 
fected and  indeed  might  be  aggravated. 

As  one  student — Professor  Bickel — 
observed,  a  minimum  rationality  stand- 
ard would  in  all  probability  ultimately 
lead  the  Court  to  uphold  many  appor- 
tionments containing  gross  population 
disparities.  To  declare  these  apportion- 
ments consistent  with  constitutional 
principles  would  be  a  mistake.  It  would 
endow  with  the  Court's  prestige  and 
moral  authority  many  malapportion- 
ments. In  other  words,  it  would  entail 
approval  by  the  Court  of  a  principle 
that  permits  gross  deviations  from  the 
population  principle  if  they  reflected 
some  rational  policy.  The  effect  of  such 
legitimization  would  be  to  generate  con- 
sent for.  or  approval  of.  many  existing 
expedient  arrangements  which,  although 
not  imconstitutional  under  a  minimum 
rationality  test,  are  nevertheless  greatly 
responsible  for  the  problems  of  urban 
decay.  Some  argued  that  the  Court 
should  not  declare  such  apportionments 
constitutional  but  should  stay  its  hand 
and  allow  them  to  continue.  This  is 
strange  reasoning  and  the  Court  had  a 
duty  which  it  did  not  shirk. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  in  his 
decision  in  Reynolds  against  Sims: 

We  are  told  that  the  matter  of  apportion- 
ment representation  In  a  State  legislature  la 


less,  for  there  is  no  justification  in  oitt 
democratic  heritage  in  logic,  or  the 
practical  requirements  of  government 
for  choosing  any  other  course.  In  itg 
rulings  the  Court  merely  upheld  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  democracy 
The  Court  did  not,  however,  bog  down 
in  any  mathematical  quagmire.  Basi- 
cally  and  fundamentally,  it  provided  a 
set  of  principles  upon  which  any  proper 
system  of  legislative  apportionment  must 
be  constructed.  It  did  not  proclaim 
mathematical  nicety  or  mathematical 
exactness.  It  did  not  proclaim  reappor- 
tionment on  a  day-to-day,  or  year-to- 
year  basis.  It  suggested  great  latitude 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  fundamental 
principle  that  one  man's  vote  was  en- 
titled to  the  same  weight  as  E^nother's. 

The  purpose  of  legislative  representa- 
tion in  a  democratic  system  of  goveni- 
ment  is  just  that — to  represent.  The 
legislature  acts  on  behalf  of  the  voters. 
The  proper  goal  of  a  system  of  appor- 
tionment must  be.  therefore,  to  provide 
effective  representation  for  the  body 
politic.  The  very  history  of  democratic 
institutions  points  compellingly  in  the 
direction  of  population  as  the  only  legiti- 
mate basis  of  representation. 

The  first  parliamentary  institutions 
refiected  their  feudal  origins.  Social, 
economic,  and  political  power  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  Government  as 
such  had  only  a  marginal  effect  on  the 
lives  of  most  of  the  people  ahd  in  those 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  parlia- 
ments should  represent  not  people  but 
great  estates,  wealth  or  possibly  great 
geographic  strongholds.  When  feudal 
concepts  of  privilege  and  position  began 
to  disappear,  political  reisponsibility 
spread  to  the  whole  of  the  population 
and  that  responsibility  under  our  ac- 
cepted democratic  theory  falls  today  on 
every  citizen. 

In  an  increasingly  complex  and  indus- 
trialized society,  governmertt  becomes 
vastly  more  important  to  the  individual 
and  impinges  more  heavily  pn  his  life. 
It  is  no  longer  tolerable  for  a  House  of 
Lords  to  exercise  real  legislative  power 
over  a  people  with  no  voice  In  it.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  as  transportation 
and  communications  are  revolutionized, 
the  logic  of  separate  representation  for 
geographical  strongholds  disappears.  In 
this  year  of  1964.  there  is  iTD  basis  for 
representation  in  State  legislatures  other 
than  population. 


t9ek 
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^n^Sentation  but  when  a  thinly  settled 
'!Kriven  as  many  representatives  as 
"ITmore  populous,  it  simply  means  that 
?°f  n^ple  in  the  thinly  settled  areas  have 
representation.       As    the    Chief 


observed   In   Reynolds   against 


Biore 
justice 

Sims:  ^  ^ 

legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
i5   Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 

S  or  cities  or  economic  Interests. 

AS  long  as  ours  is  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  our  legislators 
are  those  instruments  of  government 
MMted  by  and  directly  representative  of 
the  people,  the  right  to  elect  legislators 
in  a  free  and  unencumbered  fashion  is 
the  bedrock  of  our  political  system. 

The  Chief  Justice  also  observed  that 
it  would  appear  extraordinary  and  shock- 
ing to  suggest  that  a  State  could  con- 
stitutionally be  permitted  to  enact  a  law 
to  provide  that  certain  of  the  citizens 
could  vote  2,  5.  or  10  times  for  their  leg- 
islative representatives  while  voters  liv- 
ing elsewhere  and  simply  because  of  the 
accident  of  geography  could  vote  only 
once.  Yet  it  is  true  that  State  legislative 
districting  schemes  which  provide  the 
same  number  of  representatives  to  un- 
equal numbers  of  constituents  produce 
this  very  effect. 

Any  candid  statement  of  a  nonpopula- 
tion  theory  of  representation  must  rest 
on  one  of  two  possible  propositions: 
Either  it  rests  on  the  premise  that  the 
residents  of  thinly  populated  areas  are 
more  virtuous  than  other  Americans  and 
accordingly  deserve  more  representation; 
or,  on  the  premise  that  the  residents 
of  the  sparsely  populated  areas  have 
special  needs  which  only  can  be  met  by 
giving  them  greater  representation  than 
that  afforded  others. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
seriously  would  advance  the  proposition 
that  certain  of  their  constituents,  iden- 
tified only  by  means  of  geography,  are 
so  much  more  honest  and  intelligent  than 
other  constituents  that  each  should  have 
2  or  3  or  10  votes.  Such  a  proposition 
is  manifestly  untenable. 

The  second  possible  premise,  that  is, 
that  certain  classes  of  citizens  have  spe- 
cial problems  that  justify  giving  them 
more  proportionate  power  in  the  legisla- 
ture, likewise  do  not  stand  up.  This  con- 
tention has  indeed  been  advanced  on  be- 
half of  some  of  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  which  are  now  so  generally 
overrepresented  in  State  legislature. 
We  are  told  that  the  people  in  these 
areas  represent  a  minority;  that  they  do 
have  special  needs  and  that  these  needs 
would  be  neglected  in  a  legislature  faith- 
fully representing  the  State's  population 
as  a  whole.  However,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  problems  of  cities  and 
suburbs  and  their  need  for  effective  gov- 
ernment have  been  as  great  as  those  of 
rural  areas  in  recent  times.  No  one,  how- 
ever, has  been  heard  to  argue  that  these 
urban  and  suburban  areas  should,  there- 
fore, be  given  disproportionate  weight 
in  the  legislature. 

In  our  system  habitually  we  protect 
minority  groups  by  means  other  than 
giving  them  majority  control  of  legisla- 
tures.  The  claim  that  legislative  control 


is  needed  by  the  minority  can  lead  to 
some  surprising  and  absurd  results.  In 
one  State,  for  example,  represented  with 
distinction  by  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  [Mr.  Brewster]  the  rural  coun- 
ties which  contain  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  State's  population  can  elect  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  State  sen- 
ate. On  the  other  hand,  Negroes  are 
a  slightly  larger  minority  in  this  very 
same  State,  making  up  almost  17  percent 
of  the  State's  population.  If  we  were 
to  pursue  the  logic  of  the  proposition — 
of  a  minority  with  special  needs  argu- 
ment— to  its  ultimate  absurdity,  it  should 
follow  that  Negroes  are  entitled  to  elect 
a  majority  in  one  house  of  that  State's 
legislature.  But  legislative  control  is  not 
our  method  of  protecting  minority  rights 
and  logic  decrees  that  it  cannot  be. 

As  a  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  in  substance  and 
effect  would  outlaw  or  curtail  the  "rot- 
ten borough"  system  that  infects  so  many 
of  our  States,  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  a  countermove  designed  to  de- 
stroy, deflect  and  ultimately  defeat  this 
basic  democratic  proposition.  This  is  a 
countermove  for  more  "rotten  borough" 
politics — a  coimtermove  for  more  taxa- 
tion without  representation — a  counter- 
move  for  more  tyranny — the  tyrarmy  of 
the  few  over  the  many. 

An  informed,  an  enlightened  electorate 
would,  I  beUeve,  reject  these  machina- 
tions out  of  hand.  But  to  forestall  con- 
sidered, calm,  objective  appraisal  oi 
these  maneuvers,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted in  the  closing  days  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  with  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This  is  ah 
important  measure  having  nothing  to  do 
with  State  apportionment  schemes — a 
measure  that  should  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits  and  wholly  apart  from  the 
problem  of  apportionment — but  before 
consideration  can  be  given  to  this  bill, 
we  are  told  we  must  concur  in  and  be 
subservient  to  a  continuation  of  "rotten 
borough"  politics. 

Of  great  concern  to  me  and  quite  apart 
from  the  merits — or  lack  of  merits — in 
the  basic  argument  over  apportionment 
is  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  sub- 
vert the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  our  system  of  government. 

None  of  us  are  urmiindful  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  which  provides  in  substance 
that  the  Supreme  Court  "shall  not  have 
the  right  to  review  the  action  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  a  State  court"  in  any 
matter  relating  to  the  apportionment 
of  a  State  legislature  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  shall  not  have  juris- 
diction to  entertain  a  complaint  on  ap- 
portionment. 

In  this  body  the  attempts  at  abortion 
take  a  somewhat  different  tack  in  that 
we  find  the  proposal  to  continue  "rotten 
borough"  politics  coming  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This  pro- 
posal, while  not  as  drastic  as  that  en- 
tertained by  the  House,  would  require 
the  Federal  courts,  except  in  "highly 
unusual  circumstances"  to  stay  all  re- 
apportionment proceedings  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  seriousness  of  this  proposal, 
the  implications  inherent  in  it  are  as 


drastic  and  deadly  as  those  in  the  more 
forthright  proposal  passed  by  the  House. 
Both  of  these  proposals  in  essence  would 
accomplish  their  objective  of  continuing 
"rotten  borough"  poUtical  systems  by 
withdrawing  jurisdiction  from  the 
courts.  It  has  been  rightly  observed 
that  this  device  is  one  of  the  oldest  tools 
of  tyrants.  If  it  were  successful  in  this 
instance,  it  would  mean  the  end  of  our 
constitutional  system  providing  for  ju- 
dicial review  and,  therefore,  in  reaUty 
an  end  to  our  Constitution.  We  must 
fully  appreciate  that  to  adopt  the  coxirse 
suggested  would  establish  a  precedent — 
it  would  make  it  irresistibly  easy  for  an 
infiamed  majority  of  Cor^ress  at  any 
given  time  to  remove  one  category  of 
cases  after  another  from  the  reach  of  the 
courts.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  pubUc  opinion  often  becomes 
aroused  against  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  short  periods  of  time. 

We  are  equally  well  aware  of  how 
dangerous  such  an  easy  procedure  of 
nullification  would  be.  I  seriously  doubt, 
for  my  own  part,  that  this  body  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  suspend  en- 
forcement of  constitutional  rights;  yet 
the  thrust  of  these  proposals  is  in  that 
very  direction.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
we  could  not  withdraw  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  counsel  until  after  con- 
viction, or  circumscribe  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  assembly.  The  proposal 
placed  before  this  body  is  advanced  on 
the  untenable  proposition  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  have  produced  a 
chaotic  condition.  This  is  manifestly 
incorrect.  Those  decisions  do  require 
adjustments  in  State  legislatures  and  ob- 
viously this  is  not  a  simple  matter.  But 
they  do  not  require  the  impossible — they 
do  recognize  the  need  for  a  period  of 
adjustment  where  that  can  be  shown 
as  a  necessary  concomitant.  The  post- 
ponement of  constitutional  rights  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Court  as  a  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  administrative 
necessity,  which  is  to  be  geared  to  the 
needs  of  each  sE>ecific  case. 

The  proposition  advanced  in  this  Sen- 
ate is  a  blanket  suspension  not  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  case.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  it  has  but  one  ob- 
jective, and  that  is  to  bide  time  for  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would,  it  is  hoped,  be  passed  on 
by  the  very  "rotten  borough"  system 
thal;^  it  seeks  to  sustain. 

We  are  told  that  these  proposals  are 
bottomed  on  article  3  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  J 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction  •  •  •  with  such  exertions, 
and  under  such  regtilatlons  as  the  Oongresa 
shall  make. 

The  proponents  claim  that  this  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Congress  to  regulate 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  be  interpreted  as  overriding 
and  in  effect  nullifying  the  whole  of  the 
judicial  power  which  is  outlined  In  article 
3  read  in  its  entirety.  I  suggest  that  the 
generality  of  this  proviso  relative  to  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  is  not  wholly  defini- 
tive and  absolute;  that  it  must  be 
weighed  In  relation  to  other  grants  of 
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and  to  the  piuposes  and  provi- 
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proviso,  I  believe,  is  subordinate  to 

afBrmatlqn,  the  basic  grant  of 
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The  udlclal  power  of  the  United  States 
aball  b  t  vested  in  one  supreme  Court  and 
In  sucb  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  t  Ime  to  time  ordain  and  establish; 
and  ths  Judicial  power  Is  to  extend  to  all 
cases,  li  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constit  atlon. 

Beai  ing  in  mind  our  tripartite  system 
with  lis  delegation  of  duties,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  to  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, a]  kd  Judicial  bodies,  we  find  that  this 
"judlc  al  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  this  Constitution."  This 
single  sentence  backed  with  the  full  force 
of  our  constitutional  history,  would  indi- 
cate—  n  fact,  I  believe  would  compel — 
the  CO  icluslon  that  Congress  cannot  re- 
move >y  its  fiat  one  particularly  dls- 
f  avore  1  category  of  constitutional  claims 
from  he  reach  of  the  courts.  A  prin- 
cipal leason  for  having  an  Independent 
Fedenl  judiciary  is  to  uphold  the  con- 
stltuti>nal  guarantees  in  all  of  those 
cases  n  which  its  construction  is  nec- 
essary to  a  decision  of  the  case.  If  this 
is  not  true,  then  the  Court  exists  merely 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  Congress.  The 
manetver  suggested  now  ignores  the 
fimdai  oental  principles  that  are  involved 
in  the  separation  of  powers  outlined  in 
our  C<  nstltution.  If  Congress  can  with- 
draw his  constitutional  right  from  the 
safegnEutl  of  the  Coiui;,  why  not  every 
and  a]  1  such  rights? 

No  atended  legal  argument  Is  either 
necess  wry  or  desirable,  but  I  suggest  that 
nelthe  r  history,  precedent,  nor  logic  sup- 
port t  le  proposition  that  the  exception 
clause  can  be  used  by  the  Congress  to 
abrogKte  all  Judicial  power  to  protect 
any  oi  le  basic  constitutional  right.  I  am 
aware  that  the  case  of  ex  parte  McCardle 
has  b€  en  cited  as  supporting  the  position 
of  tht  proponents.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
this  cj  se  on  analysis  will  not  support  this 
radical  departure  from  constitutional 
historr  and  tradition.  The  McCardle 
case  :  kas  been  Interpreted  by  some  as 
stand  tig  for  the  proposition  that  the 
Congress  has  unlimited  power  to  with- 
draw Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal 
courti  in 'all  cases  Involving  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  reality,  the  decision 
does  1  lo  such  thing.  The  case  has  been 
analy^d  time  and  time  again  by  stu- 
dents of  constitutional  government.  It 
seems  unnecessary  for  me  at  this  point 
to  re  ixamlne  the  many  analyses  that 
have  »een  made.  The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Se  oator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
ably  <  ontrasted  the  McCardle  case  with 
U.S.  V  Klein,  13  Wall.  128,  cited  with  ap- 
prova  as  recently  as  1962  in  Glidden  v. 
Zdarn  k,  370  U.S.  530.  Those  interested 
shoul< !  read  each  of  these  decisions  and 
then  1  «ad  the  comments  of  Senator  Jav- 
rrs  at  pages  19824-19826  of  the  Record. 

I  b<  lleve  it  is  more  important  at  this 
point  to  emphasize  that  the  decision  in 
the  SicCardle  case  was  a  very  limited  one 
and  r  (presents  dubious  authority  for  the 
mane  ivering  that  is  now  proposed  to  this 
body,  r  The  opinion  certainly  minimally 


represents  a  departure  from  our  consti- 
tutional heritage  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  this  case — an  after- 
math of  the  highly  inflamed  opinion 
prevalent  in  the  Civil  War  period — h£is  no 
counterpart.  In  other  words  there  has 
never  been  a  similar  effort  to  curb  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  over  com- 
parable constitutional  rights  between 
that  time  and  today  by  the  deceptively 
simple  expedient  of  curbing  its  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  Congress  can  accomplish 
this,  it  can  amend  the  Constitution — it 
can  do  away  with  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution — by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  a  statute  denying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  a  mon- 
strous suggestion  that  I  trust  the  people 
will  ultimately  reject  out  of  hand.  In 
my  view  we  have  not  as  yet  achieved  that 
omnipKjtence,  that  perspicacity,  that 
judgment  or  total  understanding  so  that 
the  people  will  leave  in  our  hands  com- 
pletely unchecked  and  unfettered  their 
fundamental  rights.  The  procedure  sug- 
gested must  of  necessity  be  bottomed  on 
a  contrary  premise. 

It  would  seem  to  me  apparent  that  the 
proposals  now  made  are  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, that  they  are  wrong  as  constitutional 
law,  and  that  they  are  wrong  as  a  proce- 
dure for  considering  changes  in  our  con- 
stitutional law. 

There  is  a  method  for  changing  our 
Constitution,  and  if  the  people  of  this 
country,  after  being  fully  advised  in  the 
premises,  desire  a  change,  that  can  be 
accomplished.  But  we  are  confronted 
now  with  a  hasty,  and  I  think,  ill-con- 
ceived, maneuver  to  defeat,  deflect,  or 
destroy  rights  now  guaranteed  by  our 
present  Constitution.  If  these  are  to  be 
changed,  if  we  are  not  to  have  the  right 
of  representative  government  in  our  State 
legidatures,  then  this  should  be  done  in 
the  orderly  process  of  constitutional 
amendment,  and  not  through  the  hasty 
and  ill-considered  action  that  character- 
izes the  present  proposals  before  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  And  let  us  be 
certain  the  constitutional  change  is  not 
presented  to  and  made  by  the  unconsti- 
tutionally organized  legislatures,  which 
is  exactly  why  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  seek  to  "buy  time." 

We  know  that  there  has  been  no  op- 
portunity for  open  discussion  or  proper 
expression  of  public  opinion.  While  it 
will  be  argued  that  these  proposals  are 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  this  argument  is  without  real  merit 
for  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  courts 
now  that  cannot  be  undone  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  if  the  people  after 
being  informed  are  of  the  opinion  that 
State  legislatures  should  be  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  population.  But  again, 
do  not  put  to  the  unrepresentative  legis- 
latures the  question  of  whether  they 
should  be  "made  constitutional." 

While  I  cannot  at  the  present  time  ap- 
preciate the  arguments  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  "rotten  borough"  system,  I 
feel  that  basically  it  presents  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  people:  not  a  few 
people — not  the  ones  who  have  an  ax 
to  grind  or  a  status  or  position  to  main- 
tain—but all  of  the  people.  Putting  that 
aside  for  the  moment,  however,  I  am 


much  more  concerned  with  the  proDM 
tion  now  advanced  that  the  Suw^ 
Court's  power  to  decide  constituttS! 
issues  can  be  abrogated  by  a  maj^I 
vote  in  the  Congress :  that  our  Ion/ 
recognized  method  of  amendment  Igto 
be  circumvented  and  set  to  naught,  iw 
me,  this  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  oor 
constitutional  form  of  government  and 
must  be  rejected.  Few  of  us,  no  matte 
what  our  length  of  service  in  the  Senate 
will  face  a  more  fundamental  question 
than  the  one  now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  when  the 
roll  is  called  tomorrow  on  the  proposal 
that  debate  be  closed  on  the  basic  ques- 
tion, overwhelmingly  we  shall  say  "no," 
and  then,  given  an  opportunity  to  care- 
fully study  the  implications  of  the  pro- 
posal as  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dqk- 
sen],  we  shall,  when  that  roll  is  called, 
overwhelmingly  reject  that.  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  listened  with 
both  interest  and  admiration  to  the  yen 
scholarly  and  logical  address  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  He  has  developed 
his  argument  with  precision,  and  with 
complete  absence  of  passion — although 
there  is  emotion  underneath — and  with 
admirable  restraint.  Every  sentence  is 
packed  with  meaning,  and  the  constitu- 
tional argument  which  he  has  made  la 
profound. 

The  Senator  has  served  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
that  capacity  I  believe  he  presided  over 
the  Michigan  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  was  a  privilege  which  was  given  me 
for  4  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  describe  the 
method  by  which  members  of  the  Mich- 
igan Senate  were  elected  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  was  its  presiding  oflBcer. 
Mr.  HART.    I  was  about  to  say  that 
the  representation  in  the  32  senatorial 
districts,  which  at  that  time  comprised 
the  State  senate,  was  as  imbalanced  ai 
one  could  imagine.    However,  that  Is  not 
true.     I   realize   now   that   there  were 
States  in  which  the  Imbalance  was  eyen 
greater.    One  member  of  the  State  sen- 
ate carried,  in  effect,  about  15  times  the 
power  of  a  colleague  who  sat  probably 
not  more  than  one  chair  away  from  him. 
The  senior  Senator  from. Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  has  discussed,  in  the  28  houn 
or  so  that  Senators  have  been  permitted 
to  speak  on  the  amendment,  a  scholarly 
analysis,    which    was    printed    in   the 
Washington  Post,  and  which  was  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Recoi^d. 

There  we  saw  a  map  of  Michigan, 
which  showed  on  the  left  side  the  com- 
position prior  to  reapportionment  and, 
on  the  right  side,  the  new  apportionment 
What  we  are  being  told  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  to  be  such  i 
difficult  problem,  namely,  bringing  legis- 
lative districts  into  reasonable  balance, 
did  not  prove  to  be  so  difficult  in  the  case 
of  Michigan,  once  the  word  was  firmly 
established  under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  It  should  be  done. 
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UT  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words. 
Jr!)A  reapportionment  have  been  car- 
jS^ttirough  by  the  Michigan  Legislature 

"mt'hART.    The  answer  is  "no,"  un- 
j-rHned  and  underscored. 

it  DOUGLAS.  Reapportionment 
f^'moved  Baker  against  Carr,  is  that 

"I^^RT.  That  is  correct.  Indeed, 
fhPTp'was  a  flurry  of  legislative  effort  to 
SaDPortionment  as  a  result  of  the  new 
^Sution,  which  was  adopted  in  Mich- 
S  2  years  ago.  Reapportionment  was 
SSined  Lo  and  behold,  when  the  Su- 
nr^e  Court,  in  the  Reynolds  case,  finally 
rendered  its  decision,  that  reapportion- 
ment  was  found  again  to  be  faulty  and 
rinlfttive  of  constitutional  requirements. 
Therefore  I  feel  that  while  there  are 
those  who  wring  their  hands  today  at 
what  they  describe  as  the  intrusion  of 
the  supreme  Court  into  this  thicket,  the 
^nreme  Court  probably  was  as  unhappy 
as  anyone  else  at  having  to  move  into  the 

The  finger  of  criticism  should  be 
Dointed,  not  at  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
Siacross  the  country  at  State  capitols, 
where  for  years  legislators  sat,  unwilling 
to  make  adjustments  which  ultimately 
were  required  to  be  made  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  many  cases,  that 
was  In  violation  of  the  State  constitu- 
tions, which  required  decennial  appor- 
tionments according  to  population.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct.  Why  do 
the  proponents  now  argue  that  such  leg- 
islatures can  be  entrusted  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  constitutional  amendment  if 
they  were  willing  periodically  to  examine 
their  constitutional  obligations  with  re- 
elect to  reapportionment  and  at  the 
same  time  do  nothing?  Why  are  we 
now  to  assume  that  if  they  are  asked, 
'Do you  like  the  way  you  are  composed," 
they  will  say,  "No"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  unrepresenta- 
tive character  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature, and  in  particular  of  the  Michigan 
Senate,  prevented  both  a  Democratic  and 
a  Republican  Governor  from  placing  in 
effect  a  revenue  system  which  would  re- 
lieve the  State's  financial  difficulties? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
states  accurately  what  happened. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  history  of  the 
climactic.  horrendous  consequences 
which  resulted  from  malapportionment 
Is  written^  a  chapter  on  this  Issue  in 
Michigan  will  be  included,  even  in  a  very 
short  book  on  that  subject.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  present,  because  I  wish  to  make 
an  admission  to  him.  Earlier  in  my  re- 
marks. I  discussed  the  rotten-borough 
system.  I  must  confess  that  I  learned 
about  this  subject  from  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  who  astounds  all  of  us 
by  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
detail  and  retentlveness  of  his  mental 
index. 

I  have  been  amazed  that  when  a  Sen- 
ator rises  to  discuss  situations  In  his 
State,  whether  it  be  Rhode  Island,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  or  any  other  State. 


the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  able 
to  Identify  cities  and  old  figxires  in  po- 
litical history  in  those  States.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  my  educa- 
tion in  the  rotten-borough  system  and  its 
history  was  at  his  hands. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  very  pleasant, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
does  not  need  any  instruction  from  me, 
and  that  his  long  experience  in  the 
Michigan  Senate  and  as  a  student  of 
constitutional  law  abundantly  prepared 
him  for  the  great  help  which  he  has 
rendered  in  this  struggle. 

I  express  my  personal  indebtedness  to 
him.  I  believe  that  although  not  many 
Senators  have  been  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  his  address,  it  will  be  read  in  the 
Record  tomorrow  by  many  thousands  of 
people,  and  will  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence not  only  on  the  vote  tomorrow,  but 
on  the  subsequent  proceedings  before 
this  body. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HART.  The  kind  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  re- 
membered by  me  a  long  time  after  they 
have  been  forgotten  by  others. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
upon  the  thoughtful,  well  ordered  pres- 
entation he  has  made  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. The  constitutional  authority  which 
he  has  cited  at  such  great  length  demon- 
strates his  careful  legal  training.  As  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  cause. 
Long  after  the  vote  tomorrow,  his  re- 
marks will  help  those  of  us  who  are  on 
the  side  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  HART.   I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  not  possible 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  hear 
all  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan; 
but  from  what  I  heard  and  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  learn  about  the 
speech,  it  was  a  remarkably  compre- 
hensive talk,  which  covers  the  entire 
scope  of  the  issues,  and  covered  them 
thoroughly. 

I  recommend  to  other  Senators  that  if 
they  want  a  concise,  comprehensive 
argument,  they  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  the  excellent  speech  that  has 
just  been  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  not  only 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  sustain  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  also  is  an  eminent 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  a  man  who  under- 
stands this  issue,  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, as  well  as  does  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1266   AND   1267 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfleld  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with  but  that  they  be  printed  and  be  con- 
sidered as  amendments  parliamentarily 


appropriate  in  the  future  discussion  of 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  intend 
to  do  ansrthing  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  he  Intends 
by  this  request  that  the  amendments  to 
the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  sunendment  be 
not  ^considered  until  after  the  vote  on 
clotinre. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  no ;  but  that  they 
be  considered  as  appropriate  for  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  amend- 
ments to  the  proposal  upon  which  clo- 
ture is  obtained  can  be  acted  upon  only 
if  they  have  been  submitted  prior  to  the 
vote  on  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
is  correct ;  except  by  unanimous  consent. 
And  these  amendments  would  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  the  limitation  of  the 
cloture  rule.  So,  without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.    1266 
On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "shaU" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may". 

One  page  1,  line  10,  strike  the  words  "en- 
try or". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  immediately  after  the 
word  "action",  insert  the  words  "instituted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section". 
On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  the  period'  after 
word  "interest"  and  insert  a  comma  and  add 
the  words:  "and  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution." 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  2,  strike  out 
all.  to  and  including  line  16,  page  2. 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsection  num- 
bers accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  1267 
On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  the  period  after 
the  word  "interest"  and  insert  a  comma  and 
add   the  words:    "and  consistent  with   the 
principles  of  the  Constitution." 

Beginning  with  line  3,  page  2,  strike  out 
all.  to  and  including  line  16,  page  2. 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsection  num- 
bers accordingly. 

amendments  NOS.    1268  AMD   1260 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  two  amendments  that  are  in  ex- 
actly the  same  category,  and  I  make  the 
same  request  as  that  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEai.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  1268  and  1269) 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 

table,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  1268 

On  page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  the  word 
"shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"may." 

Beginning  with  line  10,  page  1.  strike  out 
all.  to  and  Including  line  16.  page  2,  and  In- 
s^t  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "execution 
of  any  order  relating  to  the  apportionment 
ot  membership  in  any  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  State  for  such  a  period  as  will  be 
in  the  public  interest  and  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution." 
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On  Mige  2,  beginning  with  line  4.  strike  out 
•11.  to  and  Including  line  8,  page  2. 

On   >age  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "(11)". 

On  nge  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  "in 
regula :  session". 

On  sage  2,  line  16.  strike  the  words  "of 
highly  unusual  circumstances."  and  add  in 
Ueu  t  lereof  the  words  "any  inconsistencies 
with  t  tie  principle  of  the  Constitution." 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsection  num- 
bers a<  cordingly. 

i  MZNDMKMTS    NOS.    1270    AND    1271 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
two  j  Lmendments  and  ask  unanimous 
conse:  it  that  they  be  considered  as  hav- 
b^en  read,  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
of  the  cloture  rule. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectjion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendments  (Nos.  1270  and  1271) 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 
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Amzndmxnt  No.  1270 


Begl  inlng  with  line  3,  page  2,  strike  out  all, 
to  and  Including  line  16,  page  2. 

On  ]age  2.  line  19.  insert  after  the  words 
"any  p  uty"  the  words  "of  interest". 

On  I  age  2,  line  21,  strike  the  words  "with- 
out o'  her  authority"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereo:  the  words  "by  permission  of  the  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  ma  tter.' 

Redesignate  succeeding  subsection  niun- 
bers  accordingly. 

Amzndbiznt  No.  1271 

On  I  age  1,  line  9,  strike  the  word  "shall" 
and  Iniert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may". 

Begtinlng  with  the  dash  in  line  3,  page 
2,  strlli  e  out  all,  to  and  including  the  clause 
deslgni  tlon  "(U)"  in  line  9,  page  2. 

On  p  age  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words  "in 
regulai  session." 


MILLER.    Mr.  President,  in  con- 

with  the  debate  on  reapportion- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 

;  from   a  portion  of  my  recent 

on  the  subject  "Reapportion- 

which  was  published  shortly  be- 

Democratic  Nations  Conven- 

New  Jersey.    I  make  this  request 

view  to  doing  what  I  can  to  assist 

imderstanding  of  the  precise  issues 

the  Senate. 

being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


tie 


RXAFPOBTIONMENT 


By  n.S.  Senator  Jack  Mn.LER) 

Wide  pread  comment  followed  the  recent 
decisioi  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  Reyn- 
olds T.  Sims  that,  under  the  equal -protec- 
tion cU  use  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constlt  itlon,  both  houses  of  a  bicameral 
l>glslature  must  be  apportioned  as 
practicable  on  a  population  basis, 
the  Court  then  applied  this  prln- 
declarlng  unconstitutional  the  ap- 
portloninent  of  the  Colorado  Legislature  in 
.  Colorado  General  Assembly,  many 
of  Congress  felt  the  Court  went  too 
reason  was  that  two  separate  plans 
had  been  submitted  to 
referendum  of  the  people  of  Uolo- 
plan  placed  both  houses  on  a 
population  basis;  the  other  placed  one  house 
on  popi  latlon  and  the  other  house  on  pop- 
ulation and  area.  A  majority  of  the  people 
voted  fct  the  latter. 


■n  e 
reap  )ortionment 


cne 


Resolutions  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  this  subject  have  been  intro- 
duced In  both  the  House  and  Senate.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  one  which  seems  to  have 
the  greatest  support — at  least  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  that  (a)  the  mem- 
bership of  at  least  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  shall  be  apportioned  as  nearly  on 
a  population  basis  as  possible;  and  (b)  the 
people  of  a  State  shall  have  exclusive  power 
to  determine  the  makeup  of  the  other  house. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  to  have  a 
check-and-balance  legislative  system,  other 
factors  than  population  should  govern  the 
composition  of  the  second  house.  It  Isn't 
Just  a  case  of  representing  "acres."  Eco- 
nomic Interests  which  are  vital  to  a  State 
and  Its  people— such  as  agricultural  land, 
mineral  deposits,  recreational  areas.  Indus- 
trial sections — are  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  large  resident  population.  It 
would  seem  that  the  people  of  a  State  should 
have  the  right  to  take  such  factors  into 
account,  if  they  wished.  In  establishing  a 
check-and-balance  legislative  system. 

Congress    has    recessed    for    the    National 
Democratic  Convention,  and  there  will  be  so 
much  pressure  for  final  adjournment  when 
we  return  afterwards  that  It  Is  unlikely  that 
action    can    be    taken    on    a    constitutional 
amendment.     However,  It  Is  hoped  that  such 
action  can  be  taken  early  next  year  so  that 
the  numerous  State  legislatures  which  will 
be  meeting  In  1965  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider   ratification   of   the   amendment 
(three-fourths   of    all    States   must   ratify). 
Granted  that  many  of  these  legislatures  will 
be  malapportloned.  It  would  be  a  question 
of  ratifying  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
let  the  people  decide  the  composition  of  the 
second    house,    so    it    can    hardly    be    main- 
tained that  the  legislators  would  be  ratify- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  perpetuate 
themselves     In     office.     Meanwhile,     almost 
every  State   is   Involved   with   Federal   court 
litigation    over    reapportioning    their    legis- 
latures;    and     there     has     been     no     uni- 
formity among  the  Federal  courts  regarding 
the  time  of  such  action  (one  court  directed 
a  State  to  reapportion  Itself  within  15  days). 
Accordingly,  after  much  bipartisan  work  and 
consultation    with   the   Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Senate  leaders  (Dirksen  and  Mans- 
field)   have   offered    an    amendment   under 
which    the    Governor,    attorney    general,    or 
any  member  of  the  legislature  may  obtain 
a  stay  of  Federal  court  proceedings  "to  allow 
the   legislature   of   such    State   a   reasonable 
opportunity  In  regular  session  or  the  people 
by  constitutional   amendment  a  reasonable 
opportunity   to  apportion   representation  In 
accordance    with    the    Constitution."     What 
would  constitute  "a  reasonable  opportunity" 
would   be  for   the   Court   to   decide;    and    If 
the  State  falls   to  apportion   representation 
In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  within 
the   time  allowed    by   the   Court,  the  Court 
would   do   the    apportioning.     Of    course.    If 
the    resolution   calling    for    a   constitutional 
amendment  Is  ratified  In  the  meantime  (leav- 
ing It  to  the  people  to  decide  the  composi- 
tion of  the  second  house)   reapportionment 
of  the   second    house  would  be  left  to  the 
people   rather  than   a  court.     In   my   Judg- 
ment,    the     Dlrksen-Mansfield     amendment 
would    not   affect    the    Interim    plan    under 
which  our  legislature  will  be  operating  next 
year.     Action  on  the  amendment  will  come 
after   the    Democratic   Convention. 

Thus  far,  a  few  so-called  ultraliberal 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  filibuster- 
ing the  Dlrksen-Mansfield  amendment. 
However.  Walter  Llppmann,  one  of  the  col- 
umnists most  favored  by  this  group,  recently 
said  of  the  amendment:  "It  seems  to  me 
sound  and  In  the  end  desirable." 

Before  recessing,  the  House  passed  the 
Tuck   bill,  which   would   deny    the   Federal 


September 

courts  Jurisdiction  over  any  reapportionaM- 
matter.  Such  action  would  preventS 
courts  from  deciding  whethfcr  the  •on  i 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amen(iin2*i!! 
thCjConstltution  was  being  violatedb^ 
of  an  apportionment  situation,  i  douStS* 
the  bill  will  be  acted  on  favjorably  br  mS 
Senate,  but  It  could  result  in  fav<»»£! 
action  on  the  Dlrksen-Mansfield  amendattl 
and  also  on  the  constitutional  amendmS 
leaving  it  to  the  people  to  decide  the^ 
position  of  the  second  house.  " 


THIS  IS     THE  YEAR  OF  THE 
CARPETBAGGER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  mw-h 
has  been  said  and  will  be  said  in  the 
coming  months  of  a  new  development 
on  the  American  political  scene  thli 
year— the  advent  of  the  carpetbagger 

I  venture  to  say  that  1964  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  year  of  the  carpethw. 
ger,  a  year  in  wliich  the  laws  or  tradi- 
tions  of  States  were  ignored,  in  order  to 
seek  victory  in  the  political  arena. 

If  this  attitude  should  catch  on  and 
others  seek  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
years  to  come,  it  could  very  well  e8tal>. 
lish  a  trend  in  which  the  traditional  re. 
lationship  between  the  State  and  iti 
representatives  in  Congress  Will  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

If  this  occurs,  the  Staties  and  their 
people  will  be  the  losers.  For  if  a  State 
cannot  boast  of  a  congressional  repre- 
sentative with  deep  ties  with  that  State, 
then  that  State  will  lose  its  character 
and  its  people  will  be  denied  the  wann 
and  close  understanding  they  need  from 
their  representatives  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  a  sad  indictment  Of  a  political 
party  that  it  has  to  go  out4ide  its  State 
to  obtain  a  candidate. 

But  this  has  occurred.    It  is  too  bad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  editorials  commenting 
on  the  carpetbagger  issue  printed  in  the 
Record.  One  of  these  editorials  was  pub- 
lished  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  August  26,  1964,  entitled  "RFK.  In 
November  and  in  May";  and  the  other 
published  in  the  September  4,  1964,  Is- 
sue of  Life  magazine  entitled  "A  Carpet- 
bag as  Chic  Luggage." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoriala 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Recohb. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
26,  1964] 

R.F.K.  IN  November  and  in  Mat 

Granted  that  Robert  Kennedy  has  the  po- 
litical know-how  and  the  stroOg  convictloui 
to  be  an  effective  liberal  voice  In  the  Senate. 
Yet  there  Is  something  overweening  about 
his  seeking  election  In  New  York. 

Last  May  he  said  that  "all  things  being 
equal  It  would  be  better  for  a  citizen  of 
New  York  to  run  for  the  position  [of  Sen- 
ator]." 

What  Is  less  equal  now  than  It  was  then? 
Surely  somebody  living  In  New  York  could 
qualify  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 

Just  possibly  the  Kennedy  legend  of  suc- 
cess will  have  a  new  ending  In  the  Empire 
State.  Though  the  Attorney  General  Is  le- 
gally In  the  clear,  he  has  violated  the  fltneei 
of  things  In  a  way  to  nettle  mote  voters  than 
the  "reform  Democrats"  who  already  have 
registered  their  opposition  to  him.  And  he 
has   a   formidable   opponent   in   Republican 
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.  ,  KitATiNC  Who.  in  contrast  with  Mr. 
****fJc^^ut-face  on  his  New  York  can- 
K«°°^>,«s  shown  unusual  political  con- 
^J-  "In  iS  refusal  to  get  on  the  Gold- 

'e;  KeSy  would  doubtless  be  helped 
*fv;«^X  of  Mrs.  Luce,  who  would  prob- 
^  ^A  aw  votes  from  Senator  Kiuiting.  But 
•^'^iSlv  theTuestlon  may  become.  wUl  New 
'*"l^«^ove  Mr.  Kennedy  in  November  as 
Yo'J.^-^Lk  them  to  do  in  May?  It  does 
'''.Cutle  Mr.  Kennedys  political  talents. 
''Itoelr  potential  use  to  the  Nation,  to 
Sse  the  question.     

[Prom  Life  magazine.  Sept.  4.  1964] 

A  Carpetbag  as  Chic  Luggage 

p,«iBE  SALINGER  struck  the  first  blow  for 

t^aeelng  (parlaying  his  Kennedy  con- 

"t^oSf   when    he    left    Washington    and 

iTr^Tup  in  California  as  a  candidate  for 

!^US    senate.     He  had  been  out  of  the 

«L  for  9   years   and  had   to   convince   a 

K  £  certify  that  he  was  really  a  Call- 

Mmla  Democrat  before  being  cleared  to  run. 

wow  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  bearing  his  own  chic 

rAroetbag,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for 

StTtor  from  New  York,  thus  delivering  an- 

!fher  blow  so  solid  that  it  may  prove  the 

quietus  for  this  particular  fragment  of  states 

^M  least  SALINGER  was  once  a  Californlan. 
Kennedy  votes  in  Massachusetts,  where  his 
brother  Ted  is  a  Senator,  and  lives  in  Vir- 
Blnla  He  has  not  lived  in  New  York  since 
1938  when  he  was  12  years  old.  His  parents 
own  an  apartment  there;  up  to  last  week  he 
neither  owned  nor  rented  one.    So  how  did 

he  work  It?  ,  .    ^    ^  . 

The  surprising  (to  most  people)  fact  is 
that  no  residence  requirements  apply  to  can- 
didacy for  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Constitu- 
tion simply  says  that  a  man  must  "be  an 
InhablUnt  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen."  And  there  is  no  adequate  legal 
definition  of  the  word  "Inhabitant."  Where- 
as you  must  satisfy  a  residence  requirement 
ranging  from  6  months  to  2  years  (1  year 
in  New  York)  before  you  can  vote,  you  are 
an  "inhabitant"  the  moment  you  move 
there.  Kennedy  has  already  leased  a  house 
on  Long  Island  so  he  could  be  elected  Senator 
even  though  he  cannot  vote  for  himself. 

In  his  defense.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
Is  Just  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  In 
Government  and  that.  Judging  from  his  rec- 
ord as  Attorney  General,  he  could  make  an 
admirable  Senator.  Furthermore,  he  may 
even  be  able  to  civilize  New  York's  rickety 
Democratic  Party.  New  blood  Is  certainly 
needed  and  the  Kennedy  strain  would  be  a 
strong  one.  But  against  these  reasonable 
arguments  must  be  placed  the  cynical  but 
frlghtenlngly  efficient  way  In  which  the  fam- 
ily organization  steamroUed  opposition  to 
obtain  the  nomination.  The  legend  of  Ken- 
nedy omnipotence  deservedly  grows;  other 
States  (Sargent  Shrlver  has  been  mentioned 
as  being  interested  In  the  Governorship  of 
Illinois)  might  well  take  note. 

There  Is  a  more  serious  objection.  In 
Britain,  a  man  wishing  election  to  Parlia- 
ment chooses  a  district  from  which  to  run 
on  the  basis  not  of  residence  or  affiliation 
but  plain  political  calculation:  he  picks  the 
place  where  he  can  be  nominated  and  win. 
He  Is  answerable  to  a  constituency,  but  only 
en  passant;  his  first  duty  Is  to  his  party  and 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  so  It  matters 
little  Just  who  elects  him.  Kennedy  seems 
to  view  his  own  candidacy  In  the  same  light. 

Americans  are  not,  as  a  whole,  so  attached 
to  the  "Old  Homestead"  as  they  once  were. 
New  York  (or  New  York  City,  anyhow)  is 
a  place  where  it  seems  practically  nobody 
la  a  native  son.  But  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  State  must  thus  send  an  itinerant  pol- 
itician to  Congress.  The  American  Federal 
system  is  based  upon  maintaining  an  iden- 


tity between  the  State  and  its  congressional 
representatives  and  we  resent  attempts  to 
imdermlne  this  tradition  for  anybody's  bene- 
fit— even  a  Kennedy's. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  fiJso 
a  sad  indictment  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion that  its  leaders  seek  to  endorse  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  who  is  a  non- 
resident, who  has  not  shared  their  com- 
mon interests,  and  who  has  never  an- 
swered a  rollcall  vote  in  his  life. 

I  refer  to  an  article  published  in  the 
September  3  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Labor  Delegates  Endorse  Ken- 
nedy," and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Labor  Delegates  Endorse  Kennedy — Critics 
Swamped  at  State  Convention — Candidate 
Attacks  Goldwater 

(By  Emanuel  Perhnutter) 
Organized    labor    gave    Attorney    General 
Robert   F.    Kennedy    Its    overwhelming    en- 
dorsement for  the  U.S.  Senate  yesterday. 

His  supporters  at  the  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions overrode  fragmentary  opposition  to  win 
Mr.  Kennedy  the  official  backing  of  the  2-mll- 
lion-member  body. 

Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  get  the  unanimotis 
endorsement  that  the  1.500  delegates  gave 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HuMPgRET  earlier  in  the  week. 

About  40  delegates  representing  2  mari- 
time unions  and  a  union  of  plastics  and  toy- 
makers  abstained  from  voting.  Only  three 
persons  voted  against  the  endorsement. 

Mr.  Kennedy  received  tumultuous  applause 
before,  during,  and  after  his  delivery  of  a 
vigorous  address  in  which  he  attacked  the 
views  of  Senator  Baret  Goldwatek  and  Iden- 
tified himself  repeatedly  with  the  cause  of 
labor. 

The  delegates  rose  from  their  seats, 
cheered,  whistled  and  applauded  for  more 
than  5  minutes  when  the  Attorney  General 
and  Mrs.-  Kennedy  entered  the  Commodore 
Hotel  ballroom. 

The  ovation  continued  as  the  Kennedys 
went  to  the  platform,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
beamed  happily  as  her  husband  acknowl- 
edged the  welcome. 

Mr.  Kennedy  departed  frequently  from  the 
prepared  text  of  his  first  political  address 
since  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
on  Tuesday. 

CITES  LINK  TO  JOHNSON 

Although  his  prepared  remarks  contained 
only  two  references  to  President  Johnson, 
and  these  concerned  Mr.  Johnson's  associa- 
tion with  the  late  President  Kennedy,  the 
Attorney  General  In  his  speech  emphasized 
again  and  again  his  identification  with  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  national  ticket. 

Many  delegates  said  they  were  surprised 
and  Impressed  by  the  power  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
oratory. 

Concentrating  his  attack  on  Senator 
Goldwater  rather  than  Senator  Kenntth  B. 
Keating,  his  Republican  opponent,  he  al- 
luded with  sarcasm  to  the  Arizona  Senator 
as  one  who  spoke  disdainfully  of  the  "harm- 
fxil  byproducts  of  relief,  social  security,  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  public  housing." 

He  was  similarly  critical  of  Mr.  Goldwater 
for  his  reported  statement  that  "my  aim  is 
nqt  to  pass  laws,  but  to  repeal  them."  And 
he  criticized  him  for  refusing  to  disavow  sup- 
port of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Mr.  Kennedy  charged  that  the  Republican 
Party  came  to  the  American  people  "not  with 
a  choice,  but  with  an  echo." 


"Yes,  it  is  an  echo,"  he  continued.  "An. 
echo  of  Haymarket  Square.  An  echo  of  the 
Homestead  strike.  An  echo  of  the  Pullman 
strike.  An  echo  of  the  days  when  labor  stood 
alone. 

"I  stand  for  the  record  built  by  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  am  against 
Barbt  Goldwater.  I  wUl  not  have  to  walk 
a  tightrope  between  my  party  and  my  prin- 
ciples." 

In  a  discussion  of  local  Issues  Mr.  Kennedy 
charged  that  under  the  Republicans  New 
York  State  had  lagged  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  unemplojrment  and  of  providing  an 
adequate  minimum  wage  and  adequate  un- 
employment insurance. 

He  received  a  prolonged,  standing  ovation 
when  he  asserted  his  belief  In  medical  care 
for  the  aged  and  his  opposition  to  section 
14(b).  the  so-called  rlght-to-work  section  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

After  he  had  finished  his  address.  It  took 
several  minutes  for  him  and  his  wife  to  make 
their  way  through  well-wishers  to  an  exit 
from  the  ballroom. 

Virtually  all  the  labor  federation's  top 
leaders  urged  Mr.  Kennedy's  endorsement. 
The  resolution  urging  his  support  was  in- 
troduced by  Raymond  R.  Corbett,  president 
of  the  State  AFL-CIO.  Seconding  speeches 
were  made  by  Daniel  Gllmartln.  president 
of  Local  100  of  the  Transport  Workers 
Union;  Charles  Kerrigan,  regional  director 
of  the  Automobile  Workers  Union;  Harry 
Van  Arsdale,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council,  and  support  came 
from  other  leaders. 

criticized  by  PAm.  hall 
A  lengthy  speech  critical  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  made  by  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union.  He  said  his 
union  would  abstain  from  voting  until  It 
could  hear  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
changed  his  position  of  nonsupport  for  the 
union's  fight  to  end  the  practice  of  Ameri- 
can shipowners'  registering  under  foreign 
flags. 

Joseph  CuTTEin,  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  said  in  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Corbett  that  his  union  could  not  support, 
although  it  would  not  oppose  Mr.  Kennedy. 
"Robert  Kennedy's  record  contains  no  switlve 
friendship  to  the  labor  movement  that  we 
are  aware  of,"  he  declared. 

The  3 -day  convention  closed  with  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  federation's  financial 
and  membership  status. 

Mr.  Corbett  reported  later  that  he  had 
received  a  telegram  from  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor -Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
saying  that  he  was  happy  over  the  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Kennedy. 


Mr.  MILLER.    The  article  states : 
Organized    labor    gave    Attorney    General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Its  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment for  the  U.S.  Senate  yesterday. 

His  supporters  at  the  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions overrode  fragmentary  opposition  to  win 
Mr.  Kennedy  the  official  backing  of  the  2-mil- 
llon-member  body. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  only 
three  persons  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  for  almost  4 
years.  He  and  I  have  disagreed  on  a 
number  of  Issues,  but  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  point  out.  If  I  were  a  member  of 
a  labor  union,  I  would  recognize  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  not  only  in  repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  York  but  also  in 
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repra  enting  the  interests  of  organized 
labor  n  that  State. 

For  example,  on  page  8  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1(  issue  of  the  labor  publication  en- 
titled "The  Machinist,"  published  by  the 
Mach  nists  Union,  there  is  a  listing  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  their  yea- 
and-HEiy  votes  on  10  issues  which  have 
occuned  during  the  88th  Congress. 

Penonally.  I  take  issue  with  any  or- 
ganizstlon,  labor  or  otherwise,  selecting 
10  iss'ies  which  are  supposed  to  reveal 
the  ii  ner  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
any  Ik  ember  of  Congress.  But,  be  that 
as  it  n  ay,  this  has  been  done  by  the  Ma- 
chinls  s  Union. 

I  n(  te  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Y  Drk  has  a  100-percent  rating  so  far 
as  th(  score  sheet  is  concerned.  One 
wonde  rs.  where  were  the  representatives 
of  the  Machinists  Union  among  the  dele- 
gates ippearing  at  the  State  convention 
in  Nev  York  State,  when  only  three  dele- 
gates 1  oted  against  making  a  unanimous 
endors  ement  of  the  recent  Attorney  Gen- 
eral tc  oppose  the  junior  Senator  from 
N€wY)rk? 

One  wonders  about  the  depth  of  loyalty 
of  tho«  for  whom  the  junior  Senator 
from  I  ew  York  has  literally  fought  and 
bled  or  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  his 
past  6  ^ears  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  >resident.  let  me  point  out  further 
that  or  the  10  key  issues  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, he  committee  on  political  educa- 
tion, w  lich  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
AFL-CEO  in  things  political,  rated  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  80  per- 
cent. 

Not\|ithstanding  that  fact,  in  the  face 
of  his  ecord,  the  committee  on  political 
educat  on.  I  understand,  as  evidenced  by 
the  del  jgates  support  in  this  recent  con- 
ventior  in  New  York  State,  has  seen  fit  to 
endors4  someone  who  has  never  answered 
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a  rollcall  in  his  life.  One  wonders  about 
the  depth  of  the  loyalty  of  people  who  do 
this. 

That  wondering,  however,  then  can  be 
offset,  at  present  at  least,  by  the  realiza- 
tion— and  thank  Grod  It  is  there — that 
these  so-called  delegates  and  so-called 
leaders  do  not  represent  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  membersh. 

Thank  goodness,  thei  are  many 
members  of  organized  laboi  .  ^lons  to- 
day who  still  think  for  themselves,  who 
have  loyalty  that  is  more  than  skin 
deep,  and  who  recognize  the  service  of 
a  dedicated  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
are  not  about  to  take  a  chance  with 
someone  who  has  never  answered  a  roll- 
call  in  his  life,  and  who  has  never  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  a  legislative 
body  in  his  life. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York's  opponent  has  many 
outstanding  characteristics,  and  is  a 
gifted  Individual.  But  when  we  measure 
those  characteristics  against  a  record  of 
service,  a  record  of  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  a 
record  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  literal- 
ly a  lifetime  of  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  when  we  realize  that  gifted  as 
his  opponent  may  be,  his  opponent  is  in- 
deed a  carpetbagger,  one  wonders,  and  in 
fact  one  must  deplore,  what  occurred  at 
the  New  York  State  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Knowing  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  as  I  do,  when  he  comes  back  to  the 
Senate  to  serve  a  second  6-year  term 
next  January  I  believe  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  big  man  he  is  and  will, 
despite  the  activities  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  leaders,  continue  to  look  after  the 


$ 

interests  of  the  rank  and  file  memh— 
of  unions  who  I  trust  will  give  WmS 
overwhelming  support  in  the  Nov»nIw 
election.  ™*** 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absent 
of  a  quonmi.  ^""^ 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 


The 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  ».. 
roll.  "* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  cairS 
suspended.  * 

The   PRESIDINQ   OFFICER.     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LAfiOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WKL- 
FARE  AND  RELATED  ^GENCIK 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  customarily  the  Senator  han- 
dling the  conference  report  on  an  ao^ 
propriation  bill  offers  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  table  setting  forth  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  year  prior 
the  budget  estimates,  the  House  and 
Senate  allowances,  and  the  conference 
agreement.  Unfortunately  last  Thur»- 
day  when  the  Senate  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10809,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  table  waa 
not  prepared  due  to  the  short  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  conference  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  table  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  i 


Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1964.  H.R.  10S09 

[Figures  In  parenthesps  not  added  In  total.';]  I 


-Appropriation, ,    Budget  esti- 
1964  ,      mate.  1965 


_  ,T     w        ^        .     ■  DEPARTMENT  or   LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Revision  of  Consumer  Price  Index  

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs !...!'^^!! ' 

Manpowe  ■  Administration:  i 

Manp  )wer  development  and  training  activities 

Area  r 'development  activities '  

Tradejadjustment  activities 

1  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. ..^[^^^^^^ 

I  of  Employment  Security:  

Lifaitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Llpiitation  on  grants  to  States 

Contingency  fund  in  item  next  above '  " 

Ui  employment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen  " 
Mpxican  farm  labor  program; 
Compliance  activities 
.Salaries  and  expenses,  transfer  from  farm  labor  suppiyVevolvinEfan'l\ 


.$I«,345,  OfK) 

1 .  320.  noo 


$18,388,000 
863.000 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


$18,125,000 
856,000 


Total,  Manpower  Administration. 


Labor-Maiagement  Services  Administration 
Bureau  of  veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 
Bureau  of  ..abor  Standards 


's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
1  lureau. 


Hour  Division ...W. 

Employees'  Compensation: 

1  and  expenses 

Transfer  from  trust  funds.. "" 

compensation  claims  and  expenses 
Solicitor.. ___J 

from  untmployment  trust  fund  ..  . 
Secretary. ■_ 

from  unemployment  trust  fund 


Tota .  Department  at  Labor. 


130.000,000 

S,  5(X\  (KK) 

150.000 

5.  460.  000 

(12.400.000) 
(425.00(1.000) 
fl5,(100,l>TO)| 
1.52.  000,  (KX)  I 

1.300.000  , 
( 1.300, 1 100)  [ 

297.  41(1.  IKK) 

7.  450.  (KX) 
7H4,  000 

3,  470.  000 
(.303.  0(») 

7S.5.  (KK) 
19,  300.  000 

4.  275. 000 

(60.000) 

58.  S3S,  (KK) 

4.  420.  m) 

(127.000) 

2,  269.  IXX) 

(138.000) 


411,000.000 

9.000,000 

345,  000 

5.541.000 

(13.471.000) 

(4.55.  076.  (KKI) 

(15.0IK).0(K)) 

126,000,000 

H70.  000 

(a5o.  000) 


327. 906.  000 

8.  500,  000 

344.000 

5,541,000 

(13.325.000) 

(4.55. 076. 000) 

(30, 000,  000) 

126,  000.  000 

800.000 
(800.000) 


$17,625,000 
8.56,000 


417.508.000 


552,  7.56.  000 


7.  736.  (XX) 
791.  0(X) 

3.  .54,5.  0<X) 
(309.  300) 

772.  000 
20.  528.  000 

4.401.000 

(60.000) 

52.  6'50.  (XX) 

4.  857.  000 
(1.32.  000) 

3.  223.  000 
(139.000) 


670.  510. 000 


469.091.000 


307. 906. 000 

8.  .500,  000 

160.000 

5.541.000 

(13, 325,  000) 

(455.  076.  000) 

(22, 000,  000) 

126. 000, 000 

800,0000 
(800.000) 


Conference 
agreement 


$17,925,000 
858.  OOO" 


448. 907. 000 


7.  3.i2.  000 

791.000 

3.  516,  000 

(309.300) 

772.  0(K) 

20. 378,  000 

4.368.000 

(60,000) 

52.  650.  (XX) 

4, 857. 000 

(132. 000) 

3. 198. 000 

(139.  000) 


.58.5.  8.54.  000 


7.502.000 

791.000 

3.516.000 

(309.300) 

772.000 

20. 378.  000 

4.368.000 

(60.000) 

52. 650.  000 

4. 857. 100 

(13Z000) 

3. 198. 000 

(139.000) 


307. 906, 000 

8. 500. 000 

344.000 

5.  .541, 000 

(13,3-25.000) 

(4.55.076,000) 

(25,000,000) 

126,000.000 

800,000 
(800.000) 


449.091,000 


.565.  420.  000 


7.502.000 

791.000 

3.516,000 

(309,300) 

772.000 

20. 378, 000 

4.368,000 

(60.000) 

52, 650, 000 

4. 857, 000 

(132.000) 

3. 198. 000 

(139.000) 


565.901000 


idSk 
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,    ./  Lahor  and  HeaUk,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1964,  H.R.  /OSOfl^Continued 
Hmenis  oj  .  (Figures  In  parentheses  not  added  in  totals] 


DEPARTMEhfT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

.«riind  Drug  Administration:  

"aJSries  and  expenses - 

llJlSSp^and  faciUties - - -- 

<^?^orl^°dimprovement  of  vocational  education 

^uoDlemental  estimate,  1964..--  - - - - 

HlghTe&ion  facilities  construction..... -- 

^wSminforc^ii^r^^^ 

n?Mits  for  public  librari^.- -- 

piSts  to  school  districts.        - - - 

^Sce  for  school  construct^n --:::::: 

Supplemental  estimate  1964 - 

TVfense  educational  activities      -- 

S^Dlemental  estimate,  1964.     .--- 

Educ^tdniprovement  of  the  handicapped...- 

fS  lanli^raini^and  area  studies I"::::::::::::::: 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Supplemental  estimate,  1964. 

Total,  OflBce  of  Education. 


VoMtional  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Grants  to  States.-. - ---- 

Kch  Tni  TramSI  (si^ciaiforeign-currency  progr^): 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Total,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admtalstratlon. 


Public  Health  Service: 

Buildings  and  facilities - 

Arcident  prevention 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 

Communicable  disease  activities .- 

Community  health  practice  and  research ..-- 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

Control  of  venereal  diseases 

Dental  services  and  resources 

Nursing  services  and  resources 

Hospital  construction  activities .  -      

Health  professions  educational  assistance,  i 

Supplemental  estimate .  1964 .  . .  - . .  - -  -  -  ------ 

George  Washington  University  Hospital  construction. 
Environmental  health  sciences 

Supplemental  estimate.  1964 

Air  pollution 

Supplemental  estimate,  19M--.----- 

Environmental  engineering  and  sanitation 

Occupational  health 

Radiological  health - --— 

Water  supply  and  water  poUutlon  conU-ol... 

Grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 

Hospitals  and  medical  care -- 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 


.Vational  Iii.nitutes  of  Health: 
General  research  and  services- 


Snal  f^tftu'^^'of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 

National  Cancer  Institute. - 

Special  cancer  research ,    --  ;:r 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health - 

Xationsil  Heart  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research    -.---------^- 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  .- 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness.... 


Subtotal,  National  Institutes  of  Health .   

Construction  of  community  mental  health  centers 

Grants  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities - -----,- 

Scientific  activities  overseas  (specLil  foreign  currency  program). 

National  health  statistics 

National  Library  of  Medicine.      -•--;.- -j-i--,;--v 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers  (mdennite)... 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 

Total,  Public  Health  Service 


8t.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

Salaries  and  expenses  (indefinite) 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Limitation  on  construction. .  ---  -  ----------;7--- 

Internatlonal  Social  Security  Association  meeting. 


Welfare  Administration: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  asslstaiice.. - 

Assistance  for  repatriated  U.S.  nationals - 

Bureau  of  Family  Services-.    .---- 

Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welpre — 

Day-care  services --— - 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Children  s  Bureau 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses - 

Office  of  Aging — --r---, ",":: 

Cooperative  research  or  demonstration  projects 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 


Total,  Welfare  Administration. 


Appropriation, 
1964 


$35. 805, 000 
4. 466,  000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1965 


House 
allowance 


34. 756. 000 


11,950.000 

7,500,000 

320, 670. 000 

23, 740. 000 

250,788,000 


14.185.000 

11,  .500. 000 

500,000 

1.500.000 

14.761,000 


691,850.000 


88. 700. 000 

34.810,000 

2,000,000 

2.905.000 


$39,200,000 
11.026.000 


183.296,000 

60,000,000 

464. 000. 000 

266. 750. 000 

11,950,000 

55, 000, 000 

359. 450, 000 

68. 400. 000 

36. 606. 000 

287, 890, 000 

4.090,000 

16,  500. 000 

17,000.000 

500.000 

1,500.006 

19, 699, 000 

960.000 


$39,200,000 
10. 875. 000 


183.296,000 


Senate 
allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


$39,200,000 
10. 875. 000 


463.  ISO,  000 

"ii,' 950^  boo" 


359, 450, 000 
68, 400, 000 


287, 863, 000 


168,296,000 
4631156,666 


11,960,000 

66,000,000 

332, 000, 000 

58,400,000 


$39,200,000 
10. 875. 000 


158,296,000 
463,156.666' 


287, 863, 000 


1,843.591.000 


16,500,000 

15,840,000 

500,000 

1,500.000 

18. 599. 000 


128.415,000 


16,311.000 

4. 181. 000 

65. 870. 000 

28. 405. 000 

29,644.000 

6,850.000 

9, 599, 000 

6, 270, 000 

11,250,000 

231,287,000 


100, 100, 000 

40, 620, 000 

2.000.000 

3,140,000 


1.417.038,000 


100.100,000 

40,565.000 

2,000.000 

3, 140. 000 


16,500,000 

15, 840,  000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

18.699.000 


11,950.000 

66,000,000 

332, 000, 000 

68, 400, 000 


287,853,000 


16,600,000 

15,840,000 

500,000 

1.500,000 

18.699.000 


2,500,000 
4,239,000 

12,999,666 


9, 073, 000 
6, 032, 000 
19. 377, 000 
29,069.000 
90,000,000 
51,  293, 000 
6.554,000 


163, 869, 000 
4,  787. 000 
(34, 000, 000) 
144, 340, 000 

"l83.288,"oo6' 

129,  325, 000 

19,  689. 000 

113.679,000 

68.  723. 000 

87.675,000 


145. 860. 000 


21, 512, 000 

3, 823. 000 

53,  743. 000 

29.84e,000 

27,  722,  000 

6,364.000 

9, 716, 000 

6, 662,  000 

21,655,000 

225.996.000 

86, 782, 000 

30, 390, 000 

'16,896,066 

1,200,000 

21,990.000 

2, 190, 000 

9, 187, 000 

6, 195, 000 

19, 640, 000 

35,110.000 

90,000,000 

52.  710, 000 

6.851,000 


145. 805. 000 


21,612.000 

4, 163, 000 

53.722,000 

29, 828, 000 

22, 675,  000 

10,364,000 

10,030,000 

6, 651, 000 

4,031,000 

23. 346. 000 

86, 782, 000 


1.419.688,000 


100. 100, 000 

41,065.000 

2.000.000 

3. 140, 000 


1.419,688.000 


9,350,000 
'26,936,666 


9.117,000 
5, 163, 000 
19, 596, 000 
34,239,000 
90,000,000 
52.710,000 
6. 851. 000 


146. 305. 000 


23, 012, 000 

3. 823. 000 

63, 722, 000 

29.828,000 

28,284,000 

10, 914, 000 

10. 030, 000 

71,171,000 

21,631.000 

245. 996. 000 

110,782,000 


100. 100. 000 

41,066.000 

2.000.000 

3, 140. 000 


9. 700, 000 
'26^  936,' 606 


146.306.000 


22, 612. 000 

3,823.000 

63,722,000 

29, 828, 000 

28,175,000 

10, 914, 000 

10, 030, 000 

71, 17L000 

21.631.000 

245, 846, 000 

110, 782, 000 


915,  375, 000 

"56^666,066 
4.000,000 
6,949.000 
4,074,000 
(6,517,000) 
6,111,000 


163.715.000 

4,  969,  OCX) 

43. 152, 000 

140,  755. 000 

188.'74i'666 

125,293,000 

20. 102. 000 

113.075.000 

68,347.000 

88.340.000 


162.959.000 

4.969.000 

42.696.000 

140.011.000 

187."  932."  666 

124.174,000 

19. 983. 000 

112,050.000 

69, 847, 000 

87,621.000 


9,117,000 
5, 163, 000 
19,506,000 
36,354,000 
90,000,000 
53.338,000 
6,851,000 


9.350,000 
'26,936,666' 


9, 117, 000 
5, 163, 000 
19, 698, 000 
36,009,000 
90,000,000 
63,338.000 
6.8.51,000 


1,621,312,000 


9.^6. 492, 000 

35. 000, 000 

58, 000. 000 

1,000.000 

6. 152. 000 

3,612.000 

(7, 272, 000) 

6,006,000 


1,844,439,000 


9.52.  242. 000 

36.000.000 

68, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

6. 162. 000 

3, 792. 000 

(7. 272, 000) 

6,006,000 


164,  759, 000 
4.960.000 

42. 696. 000 
140.011.000 

10, 000. 000 
187, 932. 000 
124. 824. 000 

20. 083. 000 
113.250.000 

70. 147. 000 

87.821.000 


164.  759, 000 
4.969.000 

42, 696. 000 
140,011.000 

10,000.000 
187. 932, 000 
124.824.000 

20,083.006 
113,050,000 

69. 847. 000 
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1,682,164,000 
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627,000 
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(8,  461, 000) 
2, 032. 000 

(338,410,000) 
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,884,600,000 

467.000 

4.956,000 

99,443.000 

(4,000.000) 
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2, 980, 000. 000 
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(8, 000. 000) 
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15.000,000 
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2. 032, 000 

(336,  410. 000) 
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35,000.000 
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6.152.000 
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(8.248.000) 
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Special  iiu  :itutions 
Amert  an 


Printing  House  fw  the  Blind 

Preed^ien's  Hospital 

and  eipenses,  Gallaudet  College... 

Constrtiction,  OaUaadet  Colleije _ . . 

and  expenses,  Howard  Cniversity. 

Const^oction,  Howard  University 

Secretary 

Transfcr  from  OA8I  trust  fund 

F  eld  Adminlstratit-n 


Salarici 
ConsQu 
Salaric  s 
Core 

OflBceof 
Trar 

OflSccof 


Transi  ts 


Surplus 
Office  of 't 


pr  )perty 


ti; 


Transi  ts 


Education  ,1  television  facilities. 


Total,  direct  appropriations.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1964,  H.R.  10809-~Co  f 

[Figures  In  parentheses  not  added  In  totals] 


-Appropriation, 
ly54 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1965 


House 

allowance 


DEFABTHKlfT  OF  HIALTH ,  IDUCATIONf,  4KD  WELFARE— Continued 
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General  Cotinsel . 


direct  and  Indefinite  appropriations.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
(Ifare 
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3.  HMi. 

l.V--', 
:',  9!9. 

I<.''15*. 
6,  24.S. 

2.  h;«, 

3.734, 

0,337, 
9.VI. 

97'., 

6,5a), 
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raai 
UK) 
riri 
(tfi 

Ijiti: 
(Hi 

OOfJ 

(r«  I 
owjj: 
uou 
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H.4l.3.(jrjij 


ssc;,  000 
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>*5.r«)  , 

3,  S73,  mj 

3.(573,  rif/j 

3.'«73.f»X)  ' 

1 ,  sr.fi.  fxx) 
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3.;7,(jr* 
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3.fr70.flOf) 

3,r)70,ii<«i 

■•479.IJIKI) 

«479.t)0i)j 

i479,<«ji), 

3.»13.»iO 

3.  7M.  f«i 

3.  7M.  IJ()0 

a.2S>.,iO0) 
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(1,2)«,0U))' 

97(1.  irK) 

970.  (JOO 

970.0fKi 
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WC.OIX)) 
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15.300.000 

13,  OfX  1,000 
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RELATED  AOENOES 

National  L  »bor  Relations  BoArd 

National  .V  ediation  Board .. 

Railroad  R  Kirenient  Board: 

Lim  ita  ;ion  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Payme  it  for  military  service  credits 

■  Ml  diation  and  Conciliation  Service 

<  :ommission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 

Home 

expenses  of  the  Senate 
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r 
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15.520.000 


7,  0r-.5.  673. 
15.  520. 


000  I 
000  , 


7i074.  ll?7.0M 
15.520.000 


TIE   CATTLE   SITUATION. 

Mr.  lUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  I  believe  I 
have  de  nonstrated  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  American  agri- 
culture. I  have  shared  the  deep  concern 
of  the  A  tnerlcan  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can rant  her  when  he  has  been  faced  with 
the  difla<  ulties  of  climatic  conditions  and 
market  price  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. 

I  have  consistently  sponsored  and  sup 
ported  1(  gislation  and  other  governmen 
tal  actio  1,  designed  to  Improve  the  posl 
tion  of  tie  American  farmer  and  rancher 
in  the  marketplace.  Many  times  I  have 
taken  this  floor  to  discuss  In  detail  the 
problems  of  that  segment  of  our  farm 
economy  that  is  considered  basic  in  our 
present  arm  laws.  Today,  however,  I 
rise  to  d  scuss  a  facet  of  our  agricultural 
economy  that  is  not  covered  in  the  so- 
called  bj  sics  but  is,  in  fact,  really  basic 
to  Amercan  agriculture  and  indeed  to 
our  econi  >my. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  in  our 
agriculti  ral  economy  the  production  of 
cattle  ard  calves  Is  the  most  important 
single  s<  urce  of  American  agricxilture 
cash  inc<  ime.  Farmers  and  ranchers  on 
1.5  millldn  farms  receive  more  than  $8 
billion  ai  inually  of  our  total  agricultural 
income  f  -om  the  sale  of  their  meat  ani- 
mals. Tiis  accoimts  for  about  22  per- 
cent of  our  annual  cash  farm  income. 
In  my  o\m.  State  of  Minnesota  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  calves  from  our  farms  and 
feed  lots  amoimts  to  $337  million,  which 
is  23  perc  ;nt  of  all  farm  commodity  sales. 
The  pioduction  and  sale  of  beef  ani- 
mals dire  ctly  affects  a  great  majority  of 
those  er  gaged  in  American  farming. 
Cattle  feeding  in  America  consumes  a 
tremendc  us  amoimt  of  our  grain ;  and  the 


vast  production  of  grass  and  forage  on 
our  farms  and  ranges  is  consumed  by 
livestock  which  when  processed  provides 
abundant  supplies  of  meat  and  dairy 
products.  In  the  e.xciting  drama  of  the 
revolution  in  American  agriculture  noth- 
ing is  quite  so  dramatic  or  has  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  our  modem  urban  so- 
ciety as  the  cattle  on  our  ranges  and 
fattened  in  our  feed  lots. 

BEEF    STNONOMOUS    WITH    PROSPERrTY 

Mr.  President,  bee:  on  the  table  of 
America  is  synonomous  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  own  people.  But  this  has  de- 
veloped because  of  the  God-given  wealth 
of  our  range  and  farm  land,  the  ingenuity 
and  ability  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers, 
and  the  outstanding  distributive  system 
of  our  Nation. 

These  past  several  months,  however,  I 
have  shared  the  deep  concern  of  the  cat- 
tlemen, who  have  been  faced  with  the 
results  of  the  abundance  they  have  pro- 
duced, y  During  these  months  I  have  met 
with  representatives  of  all  segments  of 
the  meat  and  livestock  industry.  I  have 
discussed  with  them  the  basic  under- 
lying economic  factors  that  brought 
about  their  difficulties. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  detail 
with  all  the  agencies  of  Government 
concerned  with  agricultural  problems. 
And  I  have  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing the  problem  with  President 
Johnson,  a  cattleman  in  his  own  right 
who  is  sympathetic  to  and  understands 
the  problems  of  the  cattle  raisers  and 
feeders. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  been  attempting  to  get  better  edu- 
cated on  the  problems  of  the  beef  Indus- 
try. The  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
ranching  and  his  further  understanding 


of  the  other  facets  of  the  beef  produc- 
ing mechanism  of  American  agriculture, 
has  been  an  apt  teacher. 

We  must  realize  that  this  beef  indus- 
try of  ours  is  an  Immense,  a  tremen- 
dous, a  far-reaching  mechanism  that 
touches  practically  every  segment  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  Nor  is  it  a  busi- 
ness that  is  confined  to  the  Western 
States.  Neither  is  it  a  business  that  is 
confined  to  the  Com  Belt  States. 

AN    INDIVIDrrAI-    BUSINESS 

The  production  of  beef  and  beef  ani- 
mals is  part  and  parcel  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  In  practically  every  State 
of  the  Union.  It  is  an  individual  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  a  small  cow  and  calf 
outfit  in  western  Texas  or  northern 
Montana,  or  a  feedlot  in  the  sugarbeet 
area  of  Colorado  or  Nebraska,  or  a  huge 
farm  feedlot  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
or  California.  It  is  a  business  that  of 
necessity  is  tied  to  the  land  but  calls  on 
our  total  agricultural  economy,. from  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  feeder  calves,  to  the 
purchase  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains, 
to  the  financing  of  a  feedlot,  to  the  ship- 
ment and  final  sale. 

It  is  a  dramatic  business.  It  is  a 
challenging  business.  I  wish  to  report 
to  the  men  and  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  great  cattle  and  beef  in- 
dustry the  situation  they  face  and  what 
this  administration  is  doing  about  it. 

I  want  them  to  know  that  I  am  a\yare 
of  their  problem  and  am  determined  to 
be  of  aid  to  them  in  the  tradition  they 
so  often  have  espoused  and  so  valiantly 
advocated;  namely,  that  Government 
should  be  an  aid,  not  a  hindrance;  that, 
basically,  the  cowmen  of  America  in 
the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Seriate  have 
told  me  time  after  time  that  they  believe 
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--^iv  in  a  free  market,  that  they  want 
^CrP^ay  to  do  the  job  they  do  so 
S  of  producing  beef  for  the  American 

P^^Vesident.  I  have  put  together  the 
foJtsas  they  relate  today  to  the  beef 
Sfd  cattle  industry  in  the  United  States. 
flS  not  attempt  either  to  add  to  or 
LSact  from  them,  but  merely  ask  that 
?i!l  fnilowing  be  accepted  as  an  honest 
^°sls  S  the  Situation  and  then  I  will 
add  my  own  comments. 

First  Beef  cattle  consume  about  15 
oercent  of  all  our  feed  grains. 
^Scond.  Many  rural  towns,  partlcu- 
larW^in  the  West,  depend  largely  on 
rittle  income  to  support  schools  and 
Sther  community  services.  Commercial 
flTwell  as  farm  feedlots  operate  simply 
as  manufacturing  plants,  utilizing  grain 
and  forage  to  feed  cattle  to  market 
weights,  producing  our  high-quality  fed 

beef 

Tliird.  Beef  and  veal  are  major  foods 
in  the  U.S.  diet.  Consumers  count  on 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 
Over  a  sixth  of  consumer  food  expendi- 
tures go  to  purchase  beef,  veal,  and 
related  products. 

JOBS    AND    INCOMES    GENERATED 

Fourth.  The  marketing  bill  for  beef — 
between  *he  ranch  and  the  table — is  al- 
most $6  billion  each  year.  This  total 
generates  jobs  and  incomes  for  many 
thousands  of  people  in  over  30,000  pack- 
inghouses, auction  markets,  and  similar 
facilities,  in  over  200,000  retail  stores 
which  handle  meat  products,  and  In 
transportation  firms  which  move  feed, 
cattle,  beef,  and  products  of  the  slaugh- 
tering industry  in  all  areas. 

Fifth.  The  cattle  industry  depends 
heavily  on  banks  and  other  financial  or- 
ganizations to  finance  its  operations. 
Cattle  feeders  typically  depend  on  com- 
mercial credit  to  finance  both  cattle 
and  feed  purchases.  Turnover  is  high 
and  credit  needs  amount  to  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

Sixth.  We  already  export  important 
quantities  of  animal  products,  although 
as  yet  beef  exports  have  not  reached 
major  proportions.  In  1963,  exports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  were 
valued  at  $364  million,  including  $54 
million  in  meat  products — mostly  variety 
meats  and  pork.  The  remainder  was 
largely  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  and  lard. 
Imports  of  beef  and  veal  amoimted  to 
$354  million  in  1963. 

Seventh.  We  have  established  the 
principle  that  the  trade  negotiations  on 
agricultural  and  industrial  products 
must  proceed  at  the  same  time.  As  Gov- 
ernor Herter  has  put  it: 

The  United  States  will  enter  Into  no  ulti- 
mate agreement  unless  significant  progress 
is  registered  toward  trade  liberalization  in 
agricultural  as  well  as  Industrial  products. 

Agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  make  up  about  26  percent  of  total 
exports.  They  will  be  valued  at  more 
than  $6  billion  this  year.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  these  sales  are  for  dollars  and 
they  represent  a  key  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments. 

U.S.    IMPORTS    DOWN 

Eighth.  The  major  exporting  coun- 
tries have  reduced  their  shipments  of 


beef  and  veal  to  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  first  7  months  of  this  year  U.S. 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  from  all  coun- 
tries were  19  percent  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1963.  In  the  rest  of  the 
year,  imports  are  expected  to  be  down 
about  40  percent,  a  drop  of  more  than 
25  percent  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  imports  of  boneless  beef  were 
down  in  July  of  1964  to  39,909,850  pounds 
from  95,311,665  pounds  a  year  ago.  Im- 
ports in  July  1964,  of  all  beef  and  veal 
were  only  46  percent  as  great  as  in  July 
1963. 

The  drought  and  other  factors  in  cen- 
tral Europe  and  Argentina  have  reduced 
supplies  of  beef  in  Western  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Western  Euro- 
pean demand  for  beef  is  showing  strong 
increases  because  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  rising  incomes. . 

Ninth.  The  cowherd  on  January  1, 
1964,  was  32  million  head  as  compared 
with  only  24  million  in  1958 — an  increase 
of  one-third.  The  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  continued  to  increase  sharply,  and 
the  niunber  on  feed  in  January  1964  was 
almost  9  million  head,  or  over  30  percent 
higher  than  in  1958. 

Average  market  weights  continued  to 
increase,  and  by  the  early  spring  of  1964 
were  some  70  pounds  per  animal  higher 
than  in  1958.  As  a  result  of  larger  mar- 
ketings at  heavier  weights,  beef  slaughter 
in  1963  exceeded  that  in  1962  by  8  per- 
cent. Slaughter  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1964  was  13  percent  above 
that  In  the  first  6  months  of  1963.  The 
production  of  meats  competitive  with 
beef  also  increased.  Pork  production  in 
1963  was  the  largest  since  1944.  Broiler 
production  In  1963  reached  an  alltime 
high.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our  pop- 
ulation increase,  U.S.  consumers  can  be 
expected  to  increase  their  total  consump- 
tion of  beef  by  3  to  4  percent  from  1  year 
to  the  next  without  putting  any  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices. 

Tenth.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal 
reached  an  alltime  high  in  1963  and  ac- 
counted for  9  percent  of  the  beef  and 
veal  consumed  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  When  live  cattle  imports  are  in- 
cluded, this  figure  is  just  over  10  percent. 
Most  imported  meat  is  of  manufacturing 
quality  and  is  used  largely  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sausage,  hamburger,  and  similar 
manufactured  products. 

CONSTRUCTIVE    ACTION    DEMANDED 

These  are  the  facts.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  single  action  by  the  Goverrunent,  by 
an  Individual  State,  or  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  acting  individually  or  collective- 
ly can  solve  the  problems  of  this  indus- 
try. As  delicate  and  as  vast  and  as  all 
embracing  as  this  industry  is,  it  demands 
constructive  action  on  several  fronts, 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  our  objec- 
tive is  a  sound,  constructive  future  for 
this  great  industry. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  taken  several  actions 
that  are  constructive  and  positive  and 
aimed  at  one  goal — to  improve  the  price 
level  without  interfering  with  the  free 
market.  This  administration  has  taken 
the  following  positive  steps  to  help  the 
cattlemen  of  America: 

First.  Special  merchandising  and  pro- 
motion programs.    So  far  this  year  the 


USDA  in  cooperation  with  the  food  and 
livestock  industries  has  conducted  the 
most  intensive  effort  ever  undertaken  to 
increase  consimier  purchases  of  beef. 
The  resjxjnse  has  been  amazing.  Major 
food  chains  report  increased  beef  sales  of 
8  to  20  percent  this  year  compared  with 
last  year. 

Second.  Since  March,  the  Government 
has  conducted  a  special  beef  purcheise 
program  to  prbcure  supplies  of  beef  for 
the  school  lunch  program  and  to  feed 
needy  families.  Purchases  of  both 
frozen  and  canned  beef  are  being  made 
and  expenditures  thus  far  exceed  $120 
million.  The  frozen  beef  purchased  is 
in  the  form  of  roasts  and  ground  beef 
and  the  canned  beef  purchased  consists 
of  both  choice  and  lower  grades.  The 
purchase  program  Is  being  continued  on 
a  week-to-week  basis  so  that  purchases 
may  be  directed  to  do  the  most  good  for 
the  cattle  industry  and  the  general 
public. 

The  Defense  Department  has  in- 
creased its  beef  purchases  In  order  to 
build  up  supplies.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment also  is  buying  up  to  3  million 
potmds  of  beef  a  month  in  the  United 
States  for  its  oversea  commissary  needs. 
It  has  switched  from  oversea  purchases 
to  buying  U.S.  iK-oduced  beef. 

CHANGES    IN    WORLD    MEAT    TRADE 

Third.  Voluntary  agreements  were  ne- 
gotiated with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ireland,  and  Mexico  early  this  year  which 
limit  their  shipments  of  beef  and  veal 
to  the  United  States.  These  agreements 
call  for  a  reduction  in  shipments  of  about 
6  percent  below  1963.  In  addition,  strong 
consumer  demand  for  meat  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  Near  East  and  Japan, 
combined  with  the  short  fall  in  produc- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe  and  Argentina, 
have  brought  about — at  least  for  the 
months  Immediately  ahead— a  number 
of  changes  in  the  world's  meat  trade. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  temporary 
easement  of  import  restrictions  by  a 
nmnber  of  countries — particularly  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  Japan — 
and  their  search  for  new  sources  of  im- 
ports. In  view  of  this  situation  we  have 
urged  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  ship 
their  beef  to  countries  where  additional 
supplies  are  needed,  especially  the  West- 
ern European  countries,  which  tempo- 
rarily have  reduced  some  of  their  im- 
port restrictions. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing a  strenuous  and  vigorous  effort  be- 
fore the  Meats  Group  of  GATT  to  create 
more  liberal  conditions  of  entry  for  beef 
in  Western  Europe  and  other  markets. 
Other  GATT  countries  have  been  force- 
fully advised  that  the  United  States  does 
not  propose  to  continue  Indefinitely  to 
import  xmllmited  quantities  of  beef. 

Fourth.  The  administration  is  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  to  stimulate  exports 
of  beef.  A  Presidential  mission  investi- 
gated export  possibilities  in  Europe  In 
May.  More  recently  a  promotion  and 
development  contract  has  been  negoti- 
ated with  the  American  Meat  Institute 
to  intensively  develop  foreign  market 
possibilities  for  beef.  A  simUar  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  the  exportation  of 
live  cattle  and  calves  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. Ldve  cattle  already  have  been 
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export  id  both  by  ship  and  ah*.  Neither 
produ<  t  nor  transportation  has  been  sub- 
sidized 

AOVXBOB  r    COaOCITTCB    rOR    XXFOBT    PROMOTION 

Indl  Idual  U.S.  packing  firms  are  be- 
ing en  K)uraged  to  develop  export  mar- 
kets. iTiere  are  prospects  for  Increasing 
export  for  the  European  hotel  and  res- 
tauran  I;  trade.  The  American  Meat  In- 
stitute has  very  wisely  created  a  broad 
advlso]y  committee  Including  represen- 
tatives of  all  major  farm  organizations 
and  ot  ler  producer  groups  to  work  with 
the  pa*  king  firms  In  eflfective  export  pro- 
motior .  Members  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee Eire: 

Jay  Taylor,  cattleman,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Ken:  leth  Anderson,  of  Emporia,  Kans., 
president  of  the  American  Cattle  Co. 

Aled  P.  Davles,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute vi( «  president. 

Johi  Guthrie,  of  Portervllle,  Calif., 
first  vi  ^  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

Don  Magdanz,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  secre- 
tary o  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Assocli  ,tlon. 

C.  "W .  McMillan,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  exec- 
utive rice  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

All  vere  members  of  the  Presidential 
beef  mission  to  Europe  in  May. 

Also  serving  on  the  committee  are: 

Johr  A.  Kllllck  and  Floyd  Segel,  Na- 
tional ndependent  Meat  Packers  Associ- 
ation. 

L.  B  aine  liljenquist,  Western  States 
Meat  F  ackers  Association. 

Jams  G.  Patton,  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Hersjhel  D.  Newsom,  the  National 
Orang( ;. 

Chailes  B.  Shuman,  American  Farm 
Bureai  Federation. 

Broo^  J.  Keogh,  American  National 
Cattlei  len's  Association. 

Erwla  E.  Dubbert,  National  Livestock 
Feeder  5  Association. 

Don  Walker,  representing  John  Ann- 
strong,  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board. 

P.  O  Wilson,  National  Live  Stock  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Norr  s  Cames,  Central  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation ,  Inc. 

Chailes  Jennings,  American  Stock 
Yards  Association. 

Rob<  rt  Sadler,  National  Livestock  Ex- 
change. 

C.  ".  Sanders,  Certified  Livestock 
Marke  s  Association. 

Sydi  ey  M.  Washer,  Meat  Importers 
CoimcJ  [.  Inc. 
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Actions  by  the  Department  of 

have    moved    feed    grain 

3ver  the  past  2  years  10  percent 
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the  normal  channels  of  trade 
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FEED  GRAIN  PRICKS  HIGHER 
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In 
vide  a 
for  thl 
This  In  eludes 

First,  The  nationwide  food  stamp 
prograa  legislation,  which  President 
Johnsob  signed  on  September  1,  1964, 


addition,  new  legislation  will  pro- 

longer  term  Increase  In  demand 

essential  source  of  protein — beef. 


will  boost  the  food-buying  power  of  low- 
Income  families  for  beef  and  other  diet 
Improving  foods. 

Second.  The  antlpoverty  program 
has  considerable  long-term  implications 
for  cattlemen. 

I  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture economists  to  analyze  the  poten- 
tial increase  in  the  demand  for  beef  of 
low-income  families  if  the  income  level 
of  all  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
were  raised  to  that  level.  The  answer 
came  back,  "more  than  a  fourth  for 
beef."  On  a  total  food  consumption 
basis,  this  would  increase  beef  consump- 
tion by  3V2  percent,  and  is  much  more 
significant  in  terms  of  price  and  income. 

Third.  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  Food  Mar- 
keting Commission  to  look  into  market- 
ing practices  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions as  to  improvements  that  can  be 
made  for  the  long-term  benefit  of  cattle- 
men— as  well  as  other  producers — and 
consumers. 

*  Fourth.  The  tax  cut  is  leaving  more 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
dividual consumer — power  which  the 
housewife  will  utilize  to  some  extent  at 
the  beef  counter.  In  addition,  this  tax 
cut  is  helping  to  expand  employment,  a 
basic  underpinning  for  beef  demand. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    CATTLE    MARKETS 

Major  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  our  domestic  cattle  markets  since  May 
1964.  Despite  heavy  runs,  the  market 
for  cows  has  strengthened.  Fed  steer 
prices  at  Chicago  now  are  near  $26  per 
hundredweight,  or  more  than  $5  per  hun- 
dredweight above  the  May  level.  The 
improvements  in  market  prices  of  fed 
steers  and  cows  have  increased  net  in- 
comes of  cattlemen,  brought  about  better 
price  relationships  among  cattle  of  differ- 
ent types,  and  restored  satisfactory  profit 
margins  to  cattle  feeders.  The  continu- 
ing publicity  given  to  retail  prices  of  beef 
also  has  helped  keep  retail  prices  in  line 
with  changing  prices  of  slaughter  cattle. 

Exports  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts also  are  increasing.  Comparing  the 
January-June  period  of  1964  with  the 
same  period  of  1963,  these  substantial 
increases  have  been  shown :  Lard  exports 
have  increased  from  251.748,000  pounds 
to  382,486,000;  tallow  exports  have  been 
increased  from  929.351,000  to  1,244.231,- 
000  pounds:  beef  and  veal  exports  have 
in  fact  doubled — from  11,379.000  pounds 
to  22,635,000  pounds;  pork  exports  have 
gone  up  from  67,694,000  pounds  to  91,- 
723,000  pounds;  export  of  variety  meats 
has  increased  from  79,007,000  pounds  to 
107,743,000  pounds.  Export  of  cattle 
hides  has  increased  from  3, 510, 00(J  pieces 
between  January  and  June  of  1963  to  5,- 
409,000  pieces  from  January  to  June  of 
1964.  Live  cattle  exports  have  shown  the 
largest  increase,  jumping  from  9,155 
head  in  the  first  6  months  of  1963  to  40,- 
223  in  the  first  6  months  of  1964. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  out  of 
the  woods.  Cattle  numbers  are  expected 
to  increase  by  about  2  million  head  this 
year.  Feeders  should  avoid  marketing 
cattle  at  heavy  weights,  and  should  watch 
the  markets  carefully  to  avoid  bunching. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing market  weights,  which  now  are  aver- 
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aging  more  than  30  pounds  under  i*^ 


spring 


ACnoMB  HAVX  HAD  IICPACT 


Mr.  President,  cattlemen  are  reallab 
They  have  to  be  to  survive.  They  ^^ 
depend  on  conversation  and  empty  wti? 
ises.  I  do  not  intend  to  waste  ^ 
time  or  mine  in  mouthing  ernpty  pw^ 
ises  of  a  pie  in  the  sky  and  a  bona^ 
that  is  theirs  for  the  asking.  Rath^ 
would  say  to  them  that  this  administra- 
tion intends  to  continue  along  the  road 
of  helping  to  developing  a  market  for 
their  product  while  preserving  the  man 
mum  of  freedom  in  the  marketplace  tm 
them. 

First.  We  intend  to  continue  our  cooo- 
eration  with  members  of  the; cattle  and 
beef  industry  in  every  feasible  way— to 
consult  with  them ;  to  make  Available  to 
them  the  services  of  the  Government,  In 
the  field  of  research,  marketing  and  reg. 
ulatory  activities,  and  to  continue  to  pre- 
serve  fair  competition  in  the  marketing 
of  livestock. 

Second.  The  conservation  programs  ot 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  will  be  designed  to  preserve  our 
forests  and  public  lands  and  gain  the 
maximum  grazing  conditions  consistent 
with  sound  conservation  practices. 

Third.  This  administration  will  utilla 
every  authority  to  maximize  aid  to  cat- 
tlemen in  need  of  credit,  consistent  with 
sound  business  practices.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  use  the  regular  facilities  of  the 
Government  so  that  cattlemen  can  work 
out  their  problems. 

PREE  MARKET   FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Fourth.  Consistent  with  thp  principles 
enunciated  so  often  by  cattlemen,  we  do 
not  propose  or  support  any  direct  "price 
support  programs,  control  programs,  or 
subsidy  payment  programs — domestic  or 
export — for  beef  cattle.  We  ^ill  svi|)port 
the  cattlemen  of  America  in  their  deter- 
mination that  there  be  a  free  market  for 
livestock. 

Fifth.  With  consultation  and  the  aid 
of  the  cattle  and  beef  industry  we  will 
continue  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  to  encourage  beef  promotion, 
purchases  for  school  lunch  and  needy 
persons,  export  market  devel6pment,  and 
other  actions  designed  to  aid  the  profit- 
able marketing  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  urge  in  negotiations  in  GATT  that 
European  and  Japanese  markets  be  open 
to  all.  We  are  interested  in  helping  beef 
exporting  nations  find  expa«nding  mar- 
kets outside  the  continerital  United 
States  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  own 
people. 

Seventh.  The  import  quota  legislation 
recently  enacted  into  law  arid  signed  by 
the  President  now  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  will  be  used  when  necessary,  taking 
into  full  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  cattle  industry,  the  American 
consumer,  and  the  stake  df  American 
agriculture  in  world  markets^ 

Mr.  President,  the  American  cattle- 
man is  the  guardian  of  a  proud  heritage. 
Like  his  father  before  him,  he  deals  In 
the  elements — birth  and  death,  drought 
and  storm,  cold  and  heat.  He  believes 
in  the  free  market  and  he  is  willing  today 
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.  bta  forebears  to  raise  the  calves  and 
iSlhe  cattle  that  put  beef  on  our  to- 
S?  T5ie  only  thing  he  asks,  and  rightly 
Tis  to  share,  as  do  other  segments  of 
Sr  population,  in  the  regular  services 
«f  a  government  dedicated  to  a  free 
%^r.iiture  We  will  continue  to  help 
S^irblmself  through  this  period  of 

•^fvCT^l^i^the  history  of  the  world  has 
more  beef  been  produced  and  consumed 
S  as  short  a  period.  We  are  determined 
S  Sntinue  to  build  markets,  because  the 
tnSre  of  beef,  as  is  true  of  aU  agricul- 
iurai  commodities,  is  in  increased  mar- 
kets at  fair  prices. 


AjiENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— CLOTURE  MO- 
TION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  Humphrey]  may  be  added  to 
amendment  No.  1234,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] and  myself  as  a  substitute  for 
the  so-called  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment, amendment  No.  1215,  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
joining  us  in  this  effort  which  I  regard 
as  a  most  constructive  way  to  deal  with 
the  reapportionment  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  initiative  in  this  matter  and 
also  commend  the   initiative   that  my 
colleague    from    Mirmesota    has    taken 
with  the  Senator   from   New  York.    I 
studied  very  carefully  today  the  Seii- 
ator's  proposed  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment.   As  the  Senator  knows,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion.   It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  de- 
feated.   I  shall  vote  against  it.    Then 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  might,  on  behalf  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Minnesota — and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  many  others  who  will 
be  equally  interested — offer  his  substi- 
tute expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 
That  substitute  gets  at  every  point 
about  which  we  have  deep  concern.    It 
asks  the  courts  to  take  into  consideration 
the  time  needed  for  legislatures  to  carry 
out  effective  reapportiorunent  under  the 
terms  of  the  Court  order.    It  also  pro- 
vides a  request  for  time  for  preparation 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  if  such 
is  desired. 

I  think  it  goes  a  long  way,  but  we  must 
get  "off  the  hook"  on  which  we  are  now 
caught  in  the  Senate  so  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  serious  doubt  about  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield amendment,  not  only  as 
to  its  constitutionality,  although  I  be- 


lieve lawyers  have  said  It  is  constitu- 
tional. I  believe  it  works  like  some  of 
the  new  drugs  we  hear  about,  which  are 
designed  for  a  cure,  but  the  side  effects 
of  which  are  sometimes  worse  than  the 
conditions  at  which  they  are  directed. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  and  have 
read  the  Record.  I  have  been  consider- 
ably distvurbed  about  the  difference  in 
interpretation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment.  That  is 
why  I  have  Joined  the  Senator  in  what 
I  think  is  a  clear-cut  proposal.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  doubt  about  what 
the  Senator's  proposal  is.  It  gets  to  the 
point.  It  is  not  ambiguous.  I  think  it 
will  serve  the  interests  of  constitutional 
govenunent  and  the  interests  of  the 
States  deeply  concerned  over  the  impact 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  It  will  be 
fair  and  judicious.  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
ever  want  to  ignore  a  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Earlier  today  I  armounced  that  I 
would  vote  against  cloture.  I  analyzed 
the  situation  and  gave  my  opinion  that 
to  sustain  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  require  an  interpretation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  would  make  it 
of  no  more  effect  than  our  "sense"  reso- 
lution. Therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  much 
more  appropriate,  under  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation between  Congress  and  the 
Court,  as  long  as  it  could  be  done  with 
dignity  and  propriety  and  achieve  the 
same  result.  So  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
substitute  which,  as  the  Senator  noted, 
will  be  offered  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  able  to  join  in  that  measure. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand  that   the   time   on   tomorrow 
between  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
and  the  vote  oh  cloture  has  already  been 
divided  by  unanimous  consent.    I  there- 
fore wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement 
as  to  my  position  on  the  cloture  petition. 
I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  at  this 
time  that  if  I  ever  have  an  opportunity, 
I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader.    Irflieed.  if  I  had  the  opportunity, 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  much  more  far-reaching  bill  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.    In 
particular,  I  do  not  like  that  provision 
of    the    Dirksen-Mansfield    amendment 
which  places  the  stamp  of  congressional 
approval  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislative  bodies, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  con- 
templated that  the  Court  would  have  any 
legal  authority  in  that  area. 

None  of  the  original  colonies  had  legis- 
lative bodies  that  were  based  solely  on 
population. 

In  this  modern  day,  we  often  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  States  created  the 
Federal  Government.  We  seem  to  as- 
sume it  was  the  other  way  around,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  in  some 
maimer  created  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  reap- 
portiorunent denies  to  States  rights  they 
had  when  they  created  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  further  denies  a  right  the 
States  gave  to  the  Federal  Government — 


that  Is,  to  have  one  House  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  based 
on  population  and  to  take  other  factors 
into  consideration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  other  body  of  the  legislative  branch. 
This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion 
to  discuss  that  aspect  of  the  question  at 
length,  but  if  Congress  has  any  interest 
or  any  desire  to  maintain  the  form  of 
government  that  has  served  us  so  well,  it 
will  soon  be  compelled  to  place  some 
curbs  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  never  been  more  serious  than 
now  when  I  say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  this 
country  is  not  Khrushchev  or  Mao  Tse- 
tung  or  all  the  forces  that  those  two 
tyrants  might  bring  to  bear  against  us. 
The  greatest  menace  to  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  future  generations  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  is  the  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  to  set  itself  up  as  an 
all-powerful  agency  that  not  only  has 
the  power  to  enact  ordinary  laws,  but 
also  asserts  the  power  to  amend  and 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

In  the  philosophy  of  a  majority  of  the 
present  Coiurt.  there  are  no  such  things 
as  coequal  and  coordinate  arms  of  Gov- 
ernment. A  majority  of  the  present 
Court  seems  to  feel  that  the  Court  cannot 
only  exercise  powers  that  are  vested  m 
the  legislative  -branch  by  the  Constitu- 
tion but  also  exercise  powers  that  are 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  therefore  feel  very  deeply  that  some 
action  should  be  taken,  even  if  it  Is  as 
weak  a  gesture  as  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment  appears  to  me  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  be  able  to  convince  myself  that  I  could 
honorably  support  the  cloture  motion. 
I  have  marveled  many  times  at  the 
cynicism  and  elasticity  of  conscience  of 
many  Senators.  They  stand  here  on  the 
floor  and  proclaim  their  undying  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  the  adoption  of 
the  strongest  sort  of  gag  rule  in  the  Sen- 
ate But  when  it  serves  their  purpose 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  conduct  a  first- 
class  filibuster. 

I  know  it  has  been  stated  on  the  floor 
by  some  Senators  that  they  can  assuage 
their  conscience  and  reconcile  theu- 
judgment  by  saying  that,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  rule  that  permits  a  filibuster, 
they  intend  to  utilize  it,  even  though 
they  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  would  that  my  conscience  and  my 
convictions  were  so  elastic  that  I  could 
say  that,  because  the  gag  rule  of  cloture 
is  found  in  rule  XXn,  I  will  utilize  it, 
even  though  I  have  always  held  to  the 
conviction  that  any  Senator  from  a 
State,  or  a  once  sovereign  State,  should 
enjoy  and  have  the  right  of  expressing 
the  views  that  he  holds,  and  the  views  of 
his  constituency,  on  any  issue  as  fully 
as  he  might  desire  to  do  so.  bound,  of 
course,  only  by  Jefferson's  cloture,  which 
forbids  any  Senator  to  make  more  than 
two  speeches  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
same  legislative  day. 

Unfortunately,  liowever,  I  have  con- 
sidered this  matter  carefully  for  the  past 
3  days,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
vert my  convictions  into  a  rubberbahd. 
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I  really  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  I 
believe  an  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. an<  I  refuse  to  resort  to  the  specious 
reasoning  that  because  there  is  a  rule 
with  w  lich  I  disagree,  I  am  completely 
Justlile  I  in  resorting  to  its  use. 

I  am  surprised  at  times  to  hear  Sena- 
tors mi  ke  that  argimient,  because  in  its 
last  an  lysis  it  is  an  argument  that  the 
end  jui  ;ifles  the  means.  When  we  come 
to  ado:  >ting  that  as  a  principle  in  the 
Senate,  our  Government  is  on  tenuous 
ground 

Honesty  also  impels  me  to  say,  Mr. 
Preside  at,  that  no  real  effort  has  been 
made  o  break  the  filibuster  against 
the  Dh  ksen-Mansfield  reapportionment 
amend!  aent.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
has  be<n  a  single  night  session.  I  can 
well  rei  aember  that  for  a  period  of  about 
3\^  mcnths  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
the  Sei  ate  convened  at  10  o'clock — and 
on  som ;  few  days  at  9  o'clock — and  ran 
for  12  c  r  13  hours.  That  was  when  there 
was  wb  at  was  called  a  filibuster  against 
the  Pe<  eral  Force  Act,  which  was  then 
before  he  Senate. 

This  has  been  a  "powder  puff"  filibus- 
ter. I  (  oncede  that.  But  the  leadership 
has  on  y  undertaken  to  use  a  feather 
duster  i  s  a  weapon  to  break  the  "powder 
puff"  llibuster. 

Mi.  l»resldent,  I  cannot  vote  for  clo- 
ture, b<  cause  I  would  stultify  myself  in 
so  doin  J.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
stay  he  -e  in  continuous  session  for  such 
time  as  is  necessary  to  bring  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfidd  amendment  to  a  vote  in  this 
iKXiy. 

If  a  1  oajorlty  of  the  Senate  really  be- 
lieves L I  this  effort  to  place  a  modest  re- 
straint on  a  judiciary  that  Is  nmning 
wild,  WB  can  stay  here  and  bring  this 
issue  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Of  cc  urse.  If  we  are  interested  only  in 
form  ai  id  pretense  and  publicity,  we  can 
have  tl:  e  vote  on  cloture.  The  vote  will 
lose.  T  len  the  leadership  can  say.  "This 
ts  all  vie  can  do,  and  therefore  we  will 
move  to  lay  this  amendment  on  the 
table." 

Blr.  F  resident,  I  wish  to  make  my  posi- 
tion p<  rfectly  clear.  I  am  In  whole- 
heartec  support  of  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
fleld  amendment.  My  only  objection  to 
It  is  the  t  it  is  too  weak  and  that  it  places 
the  stanp  of  congressional  approval  on 
the  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment 
dedsioi . 

Mr.  1  ^resident,  I  cannot  bring  myself 


to  vote 


to  gag  the  Senate,  because  I  am 


sincere  y  opposed  to  gag  rule.  But  I 
wish  U  make  it  perfectly  clecr  to  any 
of  tho6<  I  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
adoptio  a  of  this  amendment  that  I  shall 
be  Willi  ag  to  stay  here  with  them  until 
Januar^  3,  1965,  if  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  U  •  reach  a  vote,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  question.  I  shall,  of  course, 
oppose  any  effort  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. [  shall  oppose  any  effort  to  water 
it  down  any  further,  because  if  it  is  made 
any  we  iker,  we  will  not  be  able  to  see  it. 
I  hoie  that  after  the  cloture  vote  is 
had  the  leadership  will  take  the  action  on 
this  am  endment  that  they  have  taken  in 
other  ci  ,ses  in  which  they  were  interested 
and  glv ;  the  Senate  a  real  opportunity  to 
debate  t.   Let  us  have  a  real  educational 


campaign,  if  that  is  what  the  opponents 
wish  to  call  it.  Let  them  have  a  chance 
to  educate  for  14  hours  a  day  by  having 
the  Senate  remain  in  session  for  that 
long,  as  was  the  case  when  a  handful  of 
us  opposed  the  Federal  force  bill  earlier 
this  year. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  September  8,  1964,  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  10.  1964,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


I  NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  9, 1964: 

Board  of  Parole 

Charles  E.  Casey,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1970. 

Collector  of  Cttstoms 
Mrs.  Mavis  Wyatt,  of  Tenne'^see,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  43,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Postmaster 

The  following-named  person  to  be  post- 
master : 

Leslie  N.  Shaw,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  O.  K.  Olesen,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd.w,  September  10,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION     OF     SPEAKER     PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  following  communi- 
cation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

September  10,  1964. 
I  hereby  designate   the  Honorable  Albert 
Thomas  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  to- 
day. 

John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Reverend  Robert  T.  Harris.  Temple  Bap- 
tist Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  offer 
prayer. 

The  Reverend  Robert  T.  Harris,  Tem- 
ple Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Proverbs  3:  19-21:  The  Lord  by  lois- 
dom  founded  the  earth;  by  understand- 
ing He  established  the  heavens,  by  His 
knowledge  the  deeps  broke  forth. 

My  Son,  keep  sound  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Let  them  not  escape  from  your  sight. 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth;  what  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him? 


That  Thou  shouldst  give  him  donin. 
ion — the  awesome  responsibility  of^^SH 
presses  itself  down  hard  updn  theaev 
eral  momentous  decisions  of  this  day? 

He  is  frustrated— when  left  alone 

But  Thou  hast  not  abandoned  the  worV 
of  Thine  hands— Thou  hast  provided  » 
judgment  by  which  we  may  judge 

So  as  Thou  art  one— make  us  with 
cause  to  understand  the  underlying  rea 
sons  for  the  causes  of  otherj. 

Balance  courage  with  the  wisdom 
emergent  from  faithful  maturity. 

Laden  our  complex  over  CompiexitleB 
by  a  commitment  to  the  simple  though 
nonetheless  profound  companion. 

Such  as  would  enjoin  us  to  ask  the 
blessing  of  Thy  recovery  upon  our  ab- 
sent Chaplain. 

That  right  early,  we  pray,  through  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL  i 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  September  8,  1964,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,"  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  3396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addl- 
tlon  of  lands  to  Morrlstown  ilatlonal  Hl»- 
torlcal  Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes;  [ 

H.R.  7096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  property  at  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  &r  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  11162.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  t»  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 

The  message  also  annovmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  HouSe  of  the  fol- 
lowing title :  j 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  at  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounti 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  Ijhe  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3114.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  assess- 
ing of  Indian  trust  and  re^rlcted  lands 
within  the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on 
the  Lumml  Indian  Reservatioa  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  through  a  dralhage  and  dik- 
ing district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State;  and 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  designate  ?is  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  bV  the  Trinity 
Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  California. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  amend  thi  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  Irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands; 

S.  2370.  An  act  authorizing  maintenance 
of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dami 


A  rriated  works  to  facilitate  Bio  Grande 
l^^tion  project  and  authorizing  appro- 
<'rT^  for  that  purpose; 
^oM7  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
-^fh;  interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
«  intoln  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
SCn-Sitailkameen  division.  Chief 
?5ph  Dam  project,  VSTashlngton.  and  for 
nther  Durposes;  and 

s  2701  An  act  to  provide  for  an  Inveetlga- 
tlon  and' study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
instruction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
Se  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  to  the  bill 
ThJI  5159>  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
and  direct  that  certain  lands  exclusively 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  classified  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  disposal  or  interim  manage- 
ment under  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  6,  7,  and  8  to  the  bill 
(HR.  5498)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
temporary  authority  for  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115, 78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  65-5. 


when  she  went  door-to-door  In  his  be- 
half. 

Not  long  ago  she  told  a  newspaper 
reporter  interviewing  her  that  she  was 
not  much  of  a  joiner,  that  her  first  in- 
terest was  her  family.  This  was  readily 
apparent  to  those  who  know  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jarman  and  their  three  children. 
John  Herury  m,  20.  a  junior  in  religion 
at  Duke  University:  Susan  Vhrginia,  17, 
a  senior  at  Jeb  Stuart  High  School,  Falls 
Church,  and  Stephen,  10,  a  fifth  grader 
at  the  National  Cathedral  School  for 
Boys. 

Mrs.  Jarman  was  born  Ruth  Virginia 
Bewley  in  Oklahoma  City.  Her  late 
father  was  principal  agent  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co,  there.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  Classen  High  School 
and  attended  Lindenwood  College  at 
Charles,  Mo. 

She  and  her  husband  were  married  in 
1942  while  he  was  serving  in  the  Army. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Westminister 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oklahoma  City; 
the  Congressional  Wives  Club,  theAJef- 
ferson-Bryan  Club,  Oklahoma  City, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  American  Legion  auxiliary. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Fri- 
day at  the  Westminister  Presbyterian 
Church,  Oklahoma  City. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  family  and 
the  entire  Oklahoma  delegation,  I  ex- 
tend to  Congressman  Jarman  and  his 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  JOHN  JARMAN 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fdS-  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  and  shock  that  I  must  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  death  of  Mrs. 
John  Jarman,  the  wife  of  our  colleague, 
the  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  Oklahoma. 

Ruth  Jarman  was  known  throughout 
Oklahoma  and  in  Washington  for  her 
political  ability,  grffciousness,  and 
charm.  She  was  stricken  unexpectedly 
last  Sunday  night  with  a  heart  attack 
and  died  in  a  local  hospital. 

The  loss  of  a  person  with  her  fine 
qualities  would  be  hard  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. She  was  only  47  years  of 
age  and  we  could  have  looked  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  her  bright 
presence.  I  know  the  House  will  share 
with  the  Oklahoma  delegation  a  feeling 
of  disbelief  and  bereavement. 

Mrs.  Jarman  was  the  hostess  to  him- 
dreds  of  people  from  our  State  who 
have  visited  Washington.  She  has  tsiken 
part  in  her  husband's  campaigns  since 
his  first  election  to  the  House  in  1950, 


WORK  PLANS  OF  SECTION  2  OF  THE 
WATERSHED     PROTECTION     AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore tl!fe  House  the  following  communica- 
tion which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Hon.  John  McCohmack. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

-  Deah  Me.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provl- 
slbns  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  September 
4,  1964,  considered  the  work  plans  transmit- 
ted to  you  by  Executive  Communication  No. 
2427,  88th  Congress,  and  referred  to  this 
committee  and  unanimously  approved  each 
of  such  plans.    The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

The  watershed  and  State : 

Willow  Swamp,  S.C. 

Squirrel  Creek.  Okla. 

Pennahatchee  Creek,  Ga. 

Upper  Tradewater  River,  Ky. 

Crooked  Lake,  Ark. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  V. 
BEAMER 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  to  the  House 
the  death  of  John  V.  Beamer,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House.    Mr.  Beamer  died 


suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  while  attend- 
ing a  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Anderson,  Ind.  His  wife,  Letha,  was 
at  his  side  when  he  died. 

Although  fate  had  made  us  political 
adversaries,  John  Beamer  was  my  friend. 
We  served  together  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  the  1949  session  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  where  he  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  conscientious 
and  able  legislator.  He  was  a  militant 
member  of  his  political  party  and  one 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  both  his 
supporters  and  adversaries.  His  many 
friends  will  miss  him.  His  commimity 
has  lost  a  valued  citizen  for  he  partici- 
pated in  many  civic  ^nd  community  af- 
fairs. His  church  has  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  Christian  laymen. 

Mr.  Beamer  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  and  had  been  active  in  veterans 
affairs  since  his  discharge.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  His  interest  In 
government  brought  him  assignment  to 
many  boards  and  commissions.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1950  and  served  the  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana  until  1959.  He  served 
with  distinction  and  reflected  great 
honor  upon  his  Nation  and  State. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  sad- 
dened to  receive  the  announcement  of 
his  passing  but  are  grateful  to  John  for 
his  many  years  of  service  and  to  the 
many  contributions  he  made  to  our  way 
of  life.  We  all  join  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  God  might  sustain  Mrs. 
Beamer  and  their  two  children  in  this 
hour  of  deep  sorrow. 

Mr.    ROUSH.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.   Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 

who  knew  and  served  with  him  were 

indeed  shocked   and  saddened   at  the 

news  that  our  beloved  former  colleague, 

John  V.  Beamer  of  Indiana,  suffered  a 

fatal  heart  attack  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  on 

Tuesday. 

The  good  Lord  just  does  not  create 
finer  people  than  John  Beamer — and 
I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  here  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him  during 
his  four  terms  in  the  Congress  share  and 
understand  my  feeling  of  sorrow  at  his 
passing. 

My  sorrow  also  extends  to  Letha 
Beamer,  John's  lifelong  partner,  because 
I  know  of  the  deep  afltection  that  existed 
between  these  two  wonderful  people.  I 
^ow  my  loss  of  a  close  personal  friend 
is  almost  nothing  compared  to  Letha's 
loss  of  her  beloved  husband. 

John  was  born  in  Wabash  County, 
Ind.,  in  1896,  and  served  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  before  his  election  to 
the  82d  Congress  in  1950.  He  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  8  years  and 
served  with  distinction  on  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

After  leaving  Congress  in  1959,  he  was 
appointed  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  Selective  Service  Review 
Board  and  In  recent  years  has  been  a 
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frequec ;  visitor  to  Washington  and  to 
this  Chi  mber. 

John  loved  Indiana  and  was  widely 
admire<  and  respected  not  only  in  the 
Fifth  E  strict  but  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  ilpeaker,  I  know  that  my  sym- 
pathy 1 1  perhaps  small  comfort  in  time 
of  such  a  loss,  but  my  wife  Blanche  and  I 
hope  aiid  pray  that  Letha  Beamer  will 
find  he:  loss  easier  to  bear  through  the 
knowle<  ge  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
her  hwband  was  held  by  all  who  knew 

him 

We  a  so  extend  our  ss^npathy  to  John's 
son,  Jol  n,  Jr.,  his  daughter,  Rosetta,  and 
to  the  rrandchildren  in  whom  he  took 
such  pr  de. 

Mr.  I  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  F  OUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcun  Ir  diana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  V. 
Beamei  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  kn  >wn,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
Amerlcjins  ever  to  have  served  in  this 
body. 

John  3md  I  were  elected  to  Congress  for 
the  firs;  time  in  1950,  and  we  came  to 
Washinilon  in  January  1951  to  begin 
with  th  i  82d  Congress. 

He  s<rved  for  8  years  in  the  House. 
His  contributions  were  many,  especially 
on  the  C  lommlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Co  nmerce  for  which  he  had  a  very 
irterest.  A  businessman  himself 
his  election,  he  had  great  faith  in 
enterprise  system  and  was  con- 
t  could  provide  us  with  even 
nrealth  and  abundance  in  the  fu- 
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was  a  thoughtful  man,  and  one 
impassion  for  his  fellows.  His 
willingr  ess  to  be  helpful,  to  give  careful 
attentica  to  any  and  all  points  of  view 
lim  the  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
r  affection  as  well.  >=■ 

received  immeasurable  support 
from  hlb  wife,  Letha,  and  his  fine  chil- 
dren, w  10  were  constant  companions  and 
;hrough  his  congressional  career. 
We  knc  w  their  loss  Is  great,  and  our 
thoughtjs  of  comfort  and  condolence  go  to 
this  time, 
a  strange  moment  yesterday 
morning  when  I  received  the  sad  news  of 
John  B  amer's  death  on  Tuesday.  Just 
a  few  nioments  before  I  had  opened  an 
envelop;  from  Ijim  which  contained  a 
Uttle  ^a^nphlet  Utled  "I  Am  a  Hoosier." 
by  John  Beamer.  it  contains  the 
the  pride  of  all  Hoosiers,  and  Is 
indicator  of  the  warmth,  the 
the  patriotism,  and  the  faith  of 
I  insert  it  In  the  Record 


I  Am  a  Hoosier 

Hoofiler.    I  was  bom  on  July  4, 

I  grew  to  full  manhood  on  Decem- 

1  816.     Our  family  was  small  then — 

>f  us,  but  that  family  was  a  proud 

one,  and  I  was  destined  to 

important  part  of  that  family  of 


dete  rmlned 


i  n 


from  a  hardy  stock  In  the  hills 
ia.   North   Carolina,   and   Pennsyl- 
came  through  the  Ciunberland  Gap, 
beautiful  Ohio  River,  and  I  found 
flne  hardwoods — poplar,  oak,  and 
My  first  home  was  made  with  logs 
trees.     Wild  animal  skins  pro- 
covers  for  our  beds  and  the  cloth- 
I  ape  to  keep  our  bodies  warm. 


thise 


I  believed  in  freedom  then,  I  believed  In  It 
when  there  was  a  conflict,  and  I  believe  in  It 
today.  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  with  me  for 
14  years,  his  formative  years.  Morgan  and 
his  raiders  visited  me.  I  fought  at  Shlloh, 
Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  at  San  Juan  Hill,  at 
Chateau  Thierry,  at  the  Bulge,  and  In  far 
away  Guam  and  Korea  •  •  •  I  stand  ready 
to  fight  again  to  retain  that  freedom. 

I  am  education  and  enlightenment.  I  live 
at  Bloomington,  West  Lafayette,  Crawfords- 
vllle,  Greencastle,  Franklin,  Muncle.  Terre 
Haute,  Notre  Dame,  and  in  every  town  and 
city  where  there  Is  a  grade  school,  high 
school,  of  college. 

I  learned  from  the  Mlamis,  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  Klckapoos,  and  the  Potawatomles. 
The  blood  of  many  nations  Is  In  my  veins, 
and  the  dreams  of  every  youth  have  been 
realized  by  me.  The  English,  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  Africans,  Orientals,  and 
many  others  sought  and  found  homes  and 
opportunities  with  me.  They  helped  me 
grow  in  understanding  and  all  of  us  believe 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

I  have  built  the  best  roads,  railroads,  and 
canals  across  the  breadth  and  length  of  my 
domain.  Overhead  I  have  helped  to  conquer 
the  forces  of  gravity  and  fly  as  do  the  birds. 
I  have  tunneled  and  stripped  our  hills  for 
coal;  I  have  drilled  and  found  oil.  I  have 
corn  kings  and  sun-  and  wind-tanned  men 
who  follow  the  furrow  In  the  rich  soils  that 
the  Creator  gave  me.  I  am  the  crossroads  of 
America. 

The  automobile  is  one  of  my  great  inven- 
tions. My  500-mlle  racetrack  Is  a  grand 
memorial  to  the  industry.  There  are  steel 
mills,  oil  reflnerles,  and  nearly  every  type  of 
manufacture  to  bring  material  comfort  and 
wealth  to  mankind.  I  am  Elwood  Haynes. 
Studebaker,  Oliver,  and  countless  numbers 
of  brave  industrialists  whose  accomplish- 
ments are  boldly  recorded  in  our  economic 
history. 

I  am  Edward  Eggleston  and  "The  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,"  Booth  Tarklngton,  Lew  Wal- 
lace. Meredith .  Nicholson.  Gene  Stratton 
Porter,  George  Ade.  Kin  Hubbard  and  scores 
of  authors  whose  pens  have  been  given  me 
one  of  the  highest  spots  In  the  literary  arts. 

I  have  contributed  much  to  the  great 
United  States  of  which  I  proudly  am  a  part. 
I  have  given  It  the  services  of  the  Harri- 
sons— William  Henry  and  Benjamin,  of  a 
Fairbanks,  Beverldge.  Lane.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, and  many  others  who  have  served  with 
distinction  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  our   Government. 

I  have  dreamed  dreams  and  had  visions 
with  George  Rogers  Clark  as  he  helped  to 
open  up  a  new  territory,  with  George  Rapp 
and  Robert  Owen  as  they  attempted  to 
establish  a  Utopia  at  New  Harmony.  My 
prayers  always  have  been  to  an  Almighty 
Creator. 

I  am  as  a  child  at  play,  full  of  hope  and 
expectancy;  as  an  athlete  well  trained  for 
the  challenging  contest,  as  a  gladiator  girded 
for  the  arena,  and  as  an  old  man  full  of  ex- 
periences and  understanding. 

I  believe  in  our  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
good  and  perfect  gifts.  My  greatest  desire 
is  to  be  helpful  to  others  that  they  may 
share  the  God-given  bounties  that  I  am 
privileged  to  possess.  I  pray  that  we  never 
shall  forsake  freedom  for  a  dole  nor  our  lib- 
erty for  a  false  promise — John  V.  Beamer. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  rfevise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  inclifde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  friend  of 
John  Beamer.  In  many  ways  his  family 
and  ours  enjoyed  a  variety  of  mutual  in- 
terests and  they  were  all  pleasant. 
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John  Beamer  was  a  remarkable  mm., 
He  had  a  keen  mind.  cotapa«gi(S 
heart,  and  delightful  personality. 

The  Beamer  family  was  la  close  qb* 
and  their  wonderful  devotioft  to  one  m 
other  was  always  obvious. 

As  he  evinced  his  talents  as  a  com 
munity  and  civic  leader,  John  waa^I 
tined  to  be  called  to  highei^  service  it 
was  no  surprise  indeed  that  he  sham 
be  called  ultimately  to  national  servl» 
We  were  closely  associated  durixig  thes 
years  of  his  congressional  tenure.  It  «>! 
my  privilege  to  observe  his  activities  m 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  can  say  that  he  was  one  of 
its  most  diligent  and  kiiowledgeahle 
members.  In  fact  his  entire  career  wu 
one  in  which  the  characteristics  of  % 
truly  dedicated  servant  of  the  people  were 
outstanding. 

His  last  hour  found  him  ia  the  service 
of  his  Lord  and  those  of  l;is  friend*- 
they  are  legion— know  that  he  would  not 
have  had  it  otherwise. 

Our  deepest  ssmapathy  is  iextended  to 
his  lovely  wife,  Letha,  and  ^helr  family. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  lb 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  that  ll 
learned  of  the  passing  of  my  dear  friend, 
the  former  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana,  the  Horwrable  John 
Beamer. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  this  remarkable  man.  i 
first  met  John  Beamer  several  years  ago 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  tihe  Congress 
and  I  served  in  other  capacities.  He  had 
a  brilliant  mind  and  was  mo$t  helpful  in 
his  advice  to  me  when  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

John  served  his  community  of  Wabash, 
Ind.,  as  a  civic  leader,  and  even  after 
coming  to  Washington  to  sdrve  in  Con- 
gress his  ties  were  very  close  to  his  home- 
town. 

Although  I  never  had  the;  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  Congress,  I  have 
had  many  occasions  to  knoW  this  great 
man  intimately,  and  to  be  dware  of  his 
dedicated  service  to  those  in  his  com- 
munity and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation. 

His  passing  occurred  durlbg  the  time 
he  was  demonstrating  his  love  of  GKxl 
and  his  church.  I  know  his  thany  friends 
in  Wabash  will  sorely  miss  this  great 
leader,  and  I  want  at  this  time  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  hi^  lovely  wife 
Letha,  and  to  his  family,  "riiere  is  little 
one  can  say  at  such  a  time,  but  perhaps 
the  fact  that  we  pause  to  remember  a 
great  man  will  be  some  measure  of  com- 
fort to  his  wife  and  family.    > 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection.    \ 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  know  the 
Members  of  the  House — mahy  of  them 
his  colleagues — were  deeply,  grieved  at 
the  sudden  death  of  former  Congressman 
John  Beamer,  of  Wabash.  John  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  four 
terms,  beginning  his  servlct  the  same 
time  as  did  I. 
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o-rtng  his  tenure,  he  was  a  valued  and 

ZZ^t  member  of  the  House  Inter- 

""vTrrrt  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 

^^'SservS  his  constituency  faith- 

JSiy  Sid  weU  and  was  a  loyal  American 

"'JlhS^d  his  lovely  wife.  Letha,  who 
„«at  his  side  at  the  time  of  his  fatal 
!ifrt  attack,  were  well  known  figures  on 
ii^Hill  Mrs.  Beamer  assisted  John  in 
Z  office  without  pay  so  that  she  too 
Sfuld  add  her  warm  human  touch  to  his 
Slative  and  governmental  work. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress,  John 
^represented  his  home  town  and  area 
STthe  Indiana  General  Assembly. 
Siere  too.  he  won  many  friends  and 
hPid  the  respect  of  all  Hoosiers  for  his 
Sr  honest,  and  faithful  service  to  the 

"'^He  wUl  be  greatly  missed  in  the  future. 
My  wife  Marian,  and  I  shared  many  in- 
teresting and  warm  relationships  with 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Beamer.  Our  hearts  and 
svmpathy  go  out  to  Letha  and  their  chil- 
S-en  in  this  time  of  their  family  sorrow. 
This  grief  and  sense  of  loss  is  shared  by 
so  many  who  knew  John. 

John's  long-time  personal  friend. 
Howard  Houghton,  editor  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Herald-Press,  was  present  at  the 
church  meeting  when  John  Beamer  died. 
He  poignantly  describes  it  in  an  editorial 
which  I  feel  confident  all  of  John's 
friends  will  want  to  read : 

A  JOUBNEY 

John  and  Letha  Beamer  left  their  home  in 
Wabash  Tuesday  morning  for  Anderson. 
They  always  went  together  when  there  was 
a  trip  to  make.  John  wanted  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Wabash  River  Presbytery  in 
the  Anderson  Presbyterian  Church  that 
afternoon.  There  was  an  item  on  Presby- 
tery's agenda  in  which  he  was  much  inter- 
ested. So  he  arranged  for  some  men.  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  a  conference,  to  meet 
him  In  Anderson  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  be  in  the  city  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
tion. 

The  item  in  which  he  was  interested  had 
]ust  been  resolved  and  he  had  gestured  his 
approval  of  the  remarks  of  a  speaker  when  it 
happened.  A  sound  was  heard  throughout 
the  sanctuary.  It  was  a  sound  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. It  was  sharp  and  harsh,  but  there 
was  a  note  of  alarm  about  It  that  preyed  on 
the  mind.  More  than  anything  else  it  waa 
the  sound  that  would  be  made  in  a  desperate 
reach  for  a  deep  breath  that  was  not  there. 

Eyes  turned  in  that  direction.  A  move- 
ment of  persons  nearby  was  noted  as  way 
was  made  for  those  who  were  giving  help. 
Then  the  name  "John  Beamer"  was  heard  in 
an  area  some  distance  away.  Moving  closer. 
Letha  was  seen  kneeling  before  the  pew. 
holding  the  head  of  her  husband  who  lay 
full  length  on  the  pew  cushion.  First  aid 
was  being  administered  by  one  who  knew  its 
skills,  and  a  nurse  who  came  from  the  audi- 
ence was  holding  his  pulse.  The  Anderson 
Plre  Department  delivered  its  resuscitator 
with  remarkable  speed.  At  first  when  the 
oxygen  was  administered  the  color  of  his 
face  seemed  to  improve.  But  anxiety  re- 
turned when  the  fireman  operating  the  In- 
strument asked  quietly,  "Won't  the  doctor  be 
here  soon?"  The  doctor  came.  After  ad- 
ministering an  injection  and  continuing  hia 
ministrations,  he  looked  up  to  those  stand- 
ing about  the  prostrate  form  and  said  softly, 
"There  is  no  life  in  this  man." 

The  shock  fell  no  more  softly  upon  Letha 
Beamer  because  she  had  lived  under  the 
dread  that  it  might  happen  that  way.  John 
was  in  Congress  when  he  first  suffered  a 


heart  attack,  at  his  son's  home  In  North 
CaroUna.  It  was  a  severe  one.  that  kept  hlih 
hospitalized  some  weeks  before  he  could  re- 
t\im  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  second 
was  a  year  ago  in  July  while  he  and  Letha 
were  at  a  lake.  It  was  known  that  he  could 
not  have  many  more.  Letha  remained  near 
him,  and  whenever  they  were  away  she  car- 
ried in  her  pvirse  the  prescription  for  an  in- 
jection written  by  his  heart  doctor. 

John  Beamer  was  a  Wabash  businessman 
and  landowner  with  a  lifelong  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  politics.  When  it  was  sug- 
gested one  time  toward  the  end  of  the  1940's 
that  if  he  held  such  strong  opinions  in  pub- 
lic affairs  he  should  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date, he  did  so.  He  was  elected  to  the  Indi- 
ana House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
sponsored  important  bills  concerning  public 
education.  In  1950  he  offered  himself  for 
Congress  and  was  elected  that  year  and  in 
1952^  1954,  and  1956. 

The  Fifth  District  never  had  a  more  con- 
scientious Congressman.  The  issues  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  mind  and  heart.  He  was  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  rightness  of  the  causes  he  em- 
braced. The  contention  between  various 
groups  in  the  district  over  issues  in  which 
they  held  opposite  positions  troubled  and 
concerned  him  as  he  labored  painstakingly 
to  bring  about  such  harmony  as  he  might, 
but  always  to  serve  what  he  believed  best 
for  the  collection  of  Indiana  counties  he 
represented  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  "John  and  Letha"  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. John  liked  it  that  way.  She  made 
speeches  for  him,  she  helped  in  his  office  In 
Washington  and  at  Wabash,  she  was  with 
him.  Driving  home  from  Anderson  Tuesday 
evening  In  their  car,  but  without  John,  a 
flood  of  memories  came  to  her  on  the  turn 
from  the  Marion  bypass  onto  Road  15.  It 
was  the  homestretch  road.  It  seemed,  she 
remembered,  that  during  the  years  they  were 
on  the  campaign  trail  over  the  district,  with 
few  exceptions,  this  length  of  Road  15  was 
the  last  lap  of  the  way  home.  They  had 
driven  over  it  together  most  all  hoxu-s  of  the 
day  and  in  all  weather.  This  time  she  was 
driving  over  It  without  him. 

John  V.  Beamer  came  home  over  the  same 
road  later,  silently  and  alone.  He  came  home 
to  receive  the  rites  of  his  church  and  the 
homage  of  friends  and  admirers  of  all  estates. 
He  loved  his  God,  his  country,  his  family,  his 
fellow  men.  In  life  he  served  them  all.  from 
a  deep  reservoir  of  strength  and  Christian 
charity. 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Recoro  on 
the  life  and  services  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
V.  Beamer. 

The  SPEABER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Oregon 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Oregon  Journal,  second  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  State,  annoxmced  Sep- 
tember 2  its  support  for  President  John- 
son. Incidentally,  the  Journal  sup- 
ported Republican  presidential   candi- 


dates in  1960  and  1956.  The  editorial 
excerpts,  which  I  ask  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  opening  observations, 
open  succinctly  with  the  statement: 
"Lyndon  Johnson  should  be  returned  to 
the  White  House." 

And  it  ends  with  the  statement:  "In 
any  balsmced  appraisal  of  these  two 
men,  the  choice  must  go  to  Johnson." 

I  note  a  wrapup  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  8,  1964.  that  car- 
ried the  headline  "Mahy  Newspapers 
Shifting  Allegiance  on  Presidency." 
The  story  points  out  that  President 
Johnson  is  being  editorially  supported 
by  the  two  reputable  Chicago  daily  news- 
papers, the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
which  has  not  supported  a  Democrat 
since  it  backed  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1892;  five  major  newspapers  in  Texas, 
including  the  Houston  Post,  owned  by 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Oveta  Hobby  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, one  paper  in  Termessee, 
and  three  major  dailies  in  Vermont,  one 
of  which,  the  Brattleboro  Reformer,  has 
never  before  backed  a  Democratic  pres- 
idential candidate,  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Democratic  News  and  Observer,  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  and  two 
major  Kentucky  <Jailies. 

This-^is  a  partial  roUcall  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  to  date.  Similar  returns  will 
be  coming  in  from  week  to  week,  I  am 
certain. 

Lyndon  Johnson  roa  Pbesujent 
Lyndon   Johnson   should   be   returned   to 
the  White  House. 

The  Journal's  decision  to  support  the 
President  is  in  line  with  its  traditional  In- 
dependence. It  believes  the  choice  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  man  and  his  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  party. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  an  extraordinary  man,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  lead  the  country  at  this 
time. 

His  Republican  opponent.  Senator  Bakrt 
GoLDWATEH.  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  either. 
But  his  special  talents  have  found  their  best 
outlet  in  the  Senate.  They  do  not  qualify 
him  as  well  as  those  of  Johnson  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

This  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Goldwatee  himself 
has  sensed.  Before  he  entered  the  presiden- 
tial race,  the  Arizona  Senalor  expressed 
doubts  thfit  he  ought  to  rjfii.  He  raised 
questions  about  his  own  capacity  to  be  Presi- 
dent. He  declared  his  love  for  life  in  the 
Senate.  He  gave  one  the  impression  that  he 
was  pushed  Into  the  national  contest  against 
his  will.  z 

No  man  ought  to  be  President  who  doesnt 
really  want  to  be.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  that  Lyndon  Johnson  wants  to  be 
President. 

His  fitness  for  the  job  has  been  proved  Ip 
the  9  months  pltisjslnce  that  tragic  moment 
last  November  22  when  an  assassin's  bullet 
felled  President  Kennedy  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  smoothness  and  surefootedness.  along 
with  an  Impeccable  sense  of  propriety,  dem- 
onstrated by  Mr.  Johnson  as  he  took  oyer 
the  enormous  burden  suddenly  put  upon 
him  made  a  lasting  Impression  not  only  up- 
on the  American  people  but  upon  both  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  abroad. 

Even  as  the  country  mourned  the  loss  of 
President  Kennedy.  It  moved  forward  In  a 
way  that  must  have  astoimded  those  nations 
where  the  violent  death  of  a  leader  would  be 
sure  to  produce  a  crisis.  The  transition 
might  not  have  been  so  easy  in  the  bands 
of  a  leuer  man  tlian  Mr.  Johnson. 
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Tli«  ]  tflsldont  has  been  trained  for  his  Job 
In  a  wa  f  that  few  men  have.  Before  afisum- 
Ing  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1961,  he  bad  served 
In  the  ( longress  since  1937.  In  the  Senate,  he 
had  bee  Dme  one  of  the  most  effective  major- 
ity lead  BIS  In  the  history  of  that  body.  As 
Vice  President  he  was  assigned  wide-ranging 
bllltles.  He  had  Intimate  knowledge 
workings  of  government  In  the  Ken- 
adpnlnlstratlon. 

Johnson  touch"  became  evident  as 
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moved  to  enact  legislation  on  which 
tailed  so  long  as  almost  to  earn  the 
label.    Perhaps  no  other  Presl- 
done  so. much  with  Congress  In  so 
period,  with  the  exception  of  Prank- 
C  oosevelt  in  his  first  100  days.    John- 
lEfiuence  there  has  been  wielded  with 
apf  reclatlon  for  the  independence  of  the 
in  which  he  served  so  long. 
Ji  thnson  has  been  remarkably  success- 
'  rlnnlng  the  confidence  of  people  in 
of  the  population.    He  has  won 
lupport  from  the  business  commu- 
whlch  no  Democratic  Presl- 
done  since  Woodrow  Wilson,   yet 
not  rejected  labor, 
rl  iked  alienation  of  his  native  South 
thrc  wing  his  wholehearted  support  be- 
strongest  civil  rights  bill  ever  to  be 
yet  there  Is  evidence  that  he  will 
more  than  Isolated  segments  of  it. 
tried  to  be  President  of  all  the  peo- 
response   from   all   parts   of   the 
would   Indicate   that   he  has   been 
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before    he    reached    the    executive 

he  authored  a  remarkable  and  oft- 

rtatement  which  reflects  the  phllos- 

a  man  who  Is  no  ordinary  politician : 

a  free  man,  an  American,  a  U.S. 

and  a  Democrat  In  that  order." 

maJoHty   leader,  Johnson   put 

ahead  of  his  party.    More  than 

proved  to  be  a  strong  right  arm  for 

Elsenhower. 

's  favor  as  he  faces  the  Novem- 

Is   an   unprecedented   level   of 

and  rising  employment,   barring 

of  serious  strikes  in  the  au- 

Industry. 

can  measure  the  Impact  of  racial 

large  cities  on  the  election.     The 

may  lose  some  support  from  white 

associate  Negro  unrest  with  the 

Issue. 

Is  vulnerable  to  attack  In  for- 

South  Vietnam  Is  a  particularly 

spot.    So  are  Cuba  and  Cyprus. 

threatens  more  headaches.     Our 

are  not  as  tight  as  we  would  like 

be,  thanks  In  part  to  French  Presl- 

GauUe. 

of  these  troubles  have  been  years 
leaking.    Mr.  Johnson  has  not  had  a 
In  which  to  deal  with  them.    For- 
Icy  decisions   now   are   particularly 
because  they  are  bound  up  in  elec- 
polltlcs.     The  President's  severest 
hKve  not  demonstrated  that  they  have 
They    are    able    to    do   little 
raise  questions, 
be  said  ot  Senator  Goldwater  that 
to  many  fine.  Intelligent  people 
concerned  about  the  growth  of  the 
debt  and  government  bureaucracy. 
Is  the  darling  also  of  a  not  Incon- 
band  of  zealots  who  do  not  have 
understanding  of  America's  role  in 
century,  and  whose  influence  In  a 
administration  we  would  fear. 
Is  a  decent,   personable  man 
philosophy  of  government  makes  him. 
of  his  followers,  the  first  Repub- 
slnce  Herbert  Hoover  to  offer 
"  Instead  of  "an  echo." 
I  essential  weakness  lies  In  the  Un- 
as to  where  he  stands  when  he  gets 
;eneraIlzatlons  and  Into  specifics, 
been  necessary  for  the  Republican 
to  spend  too  much  time  explaining 
meant  by  what  he  said  on  previouis 


e  'es 
nonlnee 


occasions.  Recently,  he  has  been  trying  to 
overcome  the  impression  of  impulsiveness, 
but  his  effort  has  come  too  late. 

GoLDWATER  has  been  out  of  tune  with 
his  own  party  on  a  number  of  key  issues, 
particularly  in  opposing  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

His  position  on  civil  rights  is  defensible. 
His  opposition  to  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
based  on  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  two  provisions.  He  personally  believes 
in  equal  Justice  for  all  citizens  and  has  acted 
In  many  ways  to  better  the  lot  of  minority 
groups. 

But  by  oppo^ng  the  nuclear  test  ban.  he 
put  himself  at  odds  not  only  with  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  this  country  but 
with  the  position  of  almost  every  nation  on 
earth  except  Prance  and  Red  China. 

Senator  Goldwater's  views  on  nuclear 
weapons  may  not  be  as  extreme  as  they 
sometimes  have  been  represented  to  be,  but 
again  he  has  said  enough  to  create  doubts 
that  a  man  of  his  outlook  and  his  tempera- 
ment should  be  In  a  position  to  decide 
whether  the  button  should  be  pushed. 

The  views  of  our  friends  abroad  should 
not  be  controlling  In  an  American  election. 
But  neither  can  their  views  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded. One  does  not  have  to  be  clair- 
voyant to  see  Goldwater's  election  would 
create  distrust  of  the  United  States  in  the 
capitals  of  most  of  the  friendly  powers. 

The  Vice  Presidents  Job  is  more  Important 
than  It  used  to  be.  But  as  the  Journal 
said  last  week,  the  race  is  not  between  Hxm- 
PHREY  and  Representative  William  Miller, 
the  Republican  vice-presidential  nominee. 
It  is  between  Johnson  and  Goldwater.  In 
any  balanced  appraisal  of  these  two  men,  the 
choice  must  go  to  Johnson. 


PEACEFUL  COEXISTENCE— A  DIS- 
PASSIONATE ANALYSIS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  reading  with  great  interest  a  small 
but  absorbing  book  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  standing  committee  on 
education  against  communism  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  is  entitled, 
"Peaceful  Coexistence — A  Communist 
Blueprint  for  Victory." 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  valuable 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  has  been  made 
available  under  the  impeccable  auspices 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  all 
of  its  efforts.  Chairman  Morris  I.  Leib- 
man  has  demanded  and  achieved  a  real- 
istic, noninflammatory  approach  by 
the  standing  committee  on  education 
against  communism.  As  Mr.  Leibman 
has  pointed  out  in  the  foreword  to  the 
current  publication: 

Obviously,  no  single  pamphlet  or  publica- 
tion will  in  itself  constitute  an  adequate 
answer  to  communism.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  will  continue  to  sponsor  quality 
materials  from  responsible  sources  in  this 
complex  field. 

This  study  is  Informational  and  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  policy  statement  of  the  American 
B&r  Association.  We  urge  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganized bar,  teachers,  and  civic  leaders  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  con- 
tained herein.  It  Is  the  hope  of  this  com- 
mittee that  greater  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  will  be  gained  by  all  citizens, 
and  that  the  real  dimensions  of  Communist 


Septi^mher  lo 

objectives  will  be  more  clearly  tndenton* 
the  light  of  principal  strategle  pron^!?^ 
ments.  '  >»*«» 

In  the  interest  of  our  otm  nation.i 
and  individual  freedoms,  it  teems  torn, 
that  each  of  us  could  and  should  und? 
take  to  learn  a  little  more  than  we  b^ 
about  the  scope  and  thrust  of  int«^ 
tional  communism.  This  book,  r^! 
senting  the  exhaustive  research  ^^ 
analysis  of  Dr., Richard  V.  Allen,  ch^ 
man  of  the  strfdy  program  on  conun«' 
nism  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studi* 
Georgetown  University,  is  a  signiflcS 
contribution  to  our  better  comprehenaimi 
of  this  complex  and  deceptive  merace 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CjIAMIZAL 
BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiae 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection.    | 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Mexi- 
can  Congress  on  September  .1,  outgoini 
President  Lopez  Mateos,  of  'Mexico,  an- 
nounced that  he  and  President  Johnson 
would  meet  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  Septem- 
ber 25  to  participate  in  ceremonies  cele- 
brating the  settlement  of  the  Chamlzal 
boundary  dispute.  Curiously,  to  my 
knowledge  there  has  been  no  announce- 
ment from  the  White  House  regarding 
the  impending  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  approved  the 
Chamizal  Convention  by  a  resounding 
vote  of  79  to  1.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  it  was  my  prlyl- 
lege  to  preside  over  hearings  last  Febru- 
ary regarding  implementation  of  the 
Chamizal  settlement.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  unanimously 
and  subsequently  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1.  The  final  bill 
to  implement  the  Chamizal  agreement, 
which  I  handled  on  the  ffpor  of  the 
House,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  347 
to  5.  The  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  thus  demonstrated  over- 
whelmingly their  approval  of  the  fair 
and  just  settlement  of  the  old  boundary 
dispute  with  Mexico.  Indeed,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  can  be  proud  of 
the  peaceful  solution  of  their  boundary 
dispute  in  a  world  notorioudy  addicted 
to  resort  to  the  sword  ovep  territorial 
questions. 

In  sliort,  the  Chamizal  settlement  Is 
something  to  celebrate.  However,  the 
announcement  that  Presideat  Johnson 
will  attend  the  ceremonies  irl  El  Paso  Is 
having  grave  consequences  beyond  Mex- 
ican-United States  relations. .  A  meeting 
between  Presidents  Johnson  and  Lopa 
Mateos  may  be  purely  ceremonial,  but  It 
comes  at  a  delicate  moment  in  inter- 
American  relations. 

You  will  recall  that  last  July  Mexico 
rejected  the  joint  inter-American  find- 
ings that  Castro  had  engaged  in  direct 
intervention  and  subversion  in  Vene- 
zuela. Mexico's  delegate  told  the  hemi- 
sphere foreign  ministers  that  he  per- 
sonally was  not  convinced  thajt  there  had 


intervention  or  a  threat  of  inter- 
'^^^onlT  Venezuela  despite  indisput- 
^^iSnce  to  the  contrary.  Mexico 
S^iaSthe  decision  of  the  foreign 
'°-^te?s  to  break  relations  with  Cas- 
"^%gime  and   to   impose   economic 

«  "orcour^"  is  entitled  toits 

S  Nevertheless,  under  the  Rio 
SKr  a  two-thirds  vote  for  sanctions— 
^^than  the  use  of  armed  force- 
°tJL  those  sanctions  mandatory  upon 
STmembers.  even  those  voting  against 
ir  ChUe.  BoUvia,  and  Uruguay,  who 
if^voted  against  the  sanctions  upon 
Sba  have  honored  the  Rio  Pact  and  m- 
Sed  the  rule  of  law.  Mexico,  on  the 
Srhand.  has  defied  the  regional  sys- 
Si  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision 
^e  foreign  ministers'  meeting. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  Mexico's 
hi^ry  with  the  United  States  and  con- 
Sent  devotion  to  the  principle  of  non- 
^rvention  leads  to  the  Mexican  refusal 
to  consider  even  collective  action  against 
ft  sister  republic.  I  would  remind  Mem- 
bers that  Mexico  felt  no  qualms  about  the 
Severe  hemisphere  sanctions  voted 
siainst  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
nubUc  in  1960.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment which  was  eager  to  move  formally 
against  a  rightwing  dictatorship,  inex- 
plicably is  reluctant  to  move  against  a 
leftwing  dictatorship. 

Not  only  has  the  present  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  honor  its  hemisphere 
treaty  obligations  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  but 
it  has  moved  to  undermine  the  hemi- 
sphere security  system.  The  Mexican 
Foreign  Office  armounced  that  it  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  question  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  ad- 
judication if  another  state  so  requested. 
This  maneuver,  in  effect,  would  negate 
the  inter-American  system  and  set  a 
precedent  whereby  the  United  Nations 
or  World  Court  could  intervene  in  hemi- 
sphere regional  affairs.  ■ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  goals  is  to  scuttle  the  pres- 
tige and  authority  of  the  OAS.  Hence, 
Mexican  defiance  of  the  inter -American 
system,  at  a  time  when  the  OAS  was 
moving  with  amazing  unity  against 
Cuba's  Castro,  can  only  be  viewed  as  de- 
plorable and  dangerous. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  embrace  at  this  time  a  head  of  state 
whose  government  has  set  about  crip- 
pling the  hemisphere's  system  of  law  and 
security  would  be  a  grave  diplomatic 
error.  It  would  be  extending  a  hand  to 
the  man  who  has  defied,  not  the  United 
States,  but  the  inter -American  system. 

I  hope  President  Johnson  will  recon- 
sider this  ill-advised  reunion  if  indeed  it 
is  being  contemplated. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  sad  duty  on  last  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 4,  to  go  once  again  to  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  to  pay  homage  to  an 
outstanding  constituent  of  mine.  Capt. 
William  David  Howsare  Ragin.  of  Pa- 
latka.  Fla.,  who  lost  his  life  in  Vietnam. 
On  the  same  day,  another  American 
hero.  Capt.  Byron  C.  Stone,  who  also 
lost  his  life  in  Vietnam,  was  laid  to  rest 
in  this  same  hallowed  shrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  people 
in  America  today  who  are  rioting  and 
demonstrating  for  various  reasons.  ,  It 
is  tragic  that  the  papers  are  filled  with 
their  exploits  and  it  is  most  important.  I 
think,  to  emphasize  that  there  are  many 
of  America's  finest  manhood  who  are 
giving  up  their  lives  for  their  country 
in  order  that  all  of  us  might  have  a  fu- 
ture life  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  could  not  exist 
as  the  foremost  Republic  in  the  world 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
heroes  have  given  more  to  this  country 
than  they  have  demanded  of  It.  I  pay 
homage  today  to  the  many  men  like 
Capt.  William  David  H.  Ragin  and  Capt. 
Byron  C.  Stone  who  are  on  the  front  line 
of  duty  and  answer  the  call  with  their 
fullest  devotion.  Nothing  I  can  say  here 
will  be  of  comfort  to  the  loved  ones  of 
these  heroes,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  join  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  humble  gratitude  for  the  lives 
of  these  men  who  paid  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  their  country.  I  should  like,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  to  include  vari- 
ous statements  about  these  two  heroes 
and  their  burial  services  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

[From  the  Palatka  (Fla.)  News,  Aug.  21, 1964] 
Lieutenant  Ragin  Killed  In  Vietnam 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  DAVID  HOWSARE 
RAGIN,  OF  PALATKA,  FLA. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  miy 
remarks,  and  to  Include  several  news- 
paper articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


palatkan  dies  in  red  ambush 
First  Lieutenant  William  David  Howsare 
Ragin,  24.  of  Palatka,  was  killed  by  ambush 
in  Vietnam  on  August  20,  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Ragin,  learned  today. 

He  was  returning  from  an  operation  mis- 
sion when  his   group  was  ambushed. 

Notice  by  telegram  that  the  young  officer, 
son-in-law  of  Brig.  Gen.  W.  J.  McCaffery,  had 
been  killed  followed  only  1  hour  a  previous 
telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Virashlngton,  telling  the  Raglns  that  their 
son  was  missing  in  action. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  Inform  you  with  deep  regret  that  your 
son  1st  Lt.  David  H.  Ragin,  died  in  Viet- 
nam, August  20,"  said  the  Adjutant  General, 
Ma].  Gen.  J.  C.  Lambert,  U.S.  Army.  "His 
remains  have  been  recovered  and  positively 
Identified.  You  will  be  advised  promptly 
when  further  Information  is  received.  Your 
daughter-in-law  will  furnish  Instructions 
concerning  the  return  of  your  son's  remains. 
Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy." 

The  telegram  reporting  Lieutenant  Ragin 
missing,  stated  that  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Caffery Ragin,  was  being  notified.  Mrs. 
Ragin  and  her  two  daughters,  Beth,  2,  and 
Lisa,  1,  are  making  their  home  at  the  present 
time  with  Mrs.  Ragin's  parents.  General  and 
Mrs.  McCaffery,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Ragin  left  for  Vietnam  on  July 
4,  following  his  completion  on  Jime  30  of 
study  at  the  Vietnamese  Language  Institute. 
He  was  graduated  from  Palatka  High  School 
In  1957  and  the  Citadel,  In  1961.  He  was 
born  in  Palatka  and  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth  here. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  wife  and 
daughters,  survivors  are:  sisters,  Mrs.  J.  R. 


Walls  of  East  Palatka  and  Miss  Deborah 
Sue  Ragin,  who  lives  with  her  parents.  901 
South  13th  Street;  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Callle 
Howsare,  of  Palatka,  and  Mrs.  Ada  Ragin,  East 
Palatka,  and  many  other  relatives  here. 

Pour  Americans  Killed  in  Pttrsutt  or 

Guerrillas 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam. — Communist 
forces  handed  the  Government  one  of  Its 
heaviest  military  setbacks  of  the  war  Thurs- 
day in  a  marshland  ambush  southwest  of 
Saigon  that  left  over  100  Government  soldiers 
and  4  Americans  dead. 

An  American  military  spokesman  said  the 
Communist  Vietcong  wiped  out  a  battalion- 
sized  force,  klUlng  at  least  120,  wounding  60. 
and  capturing  9  others. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  highest  number 
of  Government  forces  kUled  In  a  single  en- 
gagement. 

The  fighting  took  place  about  45  miles 
southwest  of  Saigon  on  a  marshy  battlefield 
In  Klen  Hoa  Province. 

felled  in  chase 
The  four  Americans  were  felled  by  Com- 
munist gunfire  just  before  sundown  while 
accompanying  a  Government  force  In  pursuit 
of  guerrillas  who  overran  a  tiny^  outpost  at^ 
Phu  Tuc  the  day  before. 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Stilwell,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  massive  U.S.  establishment  In 
Vietnam,  said  later  he  expects  the  four  Amer- 
icans kiUed  In  the  ambush  to  be  recom- 
mended for  appropriate  military  awards. 

StUweU  said  the  four  "put  up  a  hell  of  a 
fight"  before  falling  to  the  murderous  guer- 
rilla attack. 

After  retaking  the  outpost,  the  pursuers 
advanced  on  the  retreating  Vietcong  and 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  strong  force  lying  In 
wait. 

Last  July  rebel  forces  pulled  a  similar 
ambush  In  Chuong  Thlen  Province  farther 
to  the  southwest  and  Infiicted  187  casualties. 
There  were  39  killed. 

An  American  spokesman  said  a  fifth 
American  was  killed  Thursday  in  another 
action  farther  north  In  the  Jungle  moun- 
tains of  central  Vietnam.  He  was  a  U.S. 
Army  special  forces  elite  corpsman  based  at 
a  shau  near  the  Laotian  border. 


'one    AMERICAN    BAYONETED 

Informed  American  sources  said  that 
when  the  bodies  of  the  four  Americans  killed 
near  Phu  Tuc — three  officers  and  one  enlisted 
man — were  recovered  this  morning,  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  men  had  been  bay- 
oneted several  times. 

An  American  military  spokesman  denied 
persistent  reports  in  the  capital  that  the 
corpses  of  the  four  Americans  were  foun* 
headless  and  mutilated. 

Communist  losses  in  the  ambush  were  not 
known,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  deaths  brought  the  total  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  South  Vietnam  combat  to  187. 
Another  87  have  died  in  accidents  since  the 
American  buildup  began  in   1961. 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

Aug.  22,  1964) 

Son   Chose  Army  Life,    War  Victim's  Dad 

Says 

Palatka,  August  21.— "He  chose  a  mili- 
tary life  and  he  was  doing  his  duty,"  E.  H. 
Ragin  said  today  after  hearing  that  his  son 
was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

First  Lt.  William  David  Ragin  last  visited 
his  parents  here  in  February,  his  father  said. 
Then  the  young  officer  went  to  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C,  before  being  sent  to  Vietnam  on  July  4. 

"He  always  wanted  to  be  In  military  serv- 
ice," said  the  senior  Ragin.  "He  started 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  went  right  Into  a 
military  college  after  he  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1957  and  right  Into  the  Reg- 
ular Army  after  he  graduated  from  the  Cita- 
del In  1961." 
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Ragln  was  a  football  player  in  high 

Palatka,  playing  guard,  but  didn't 

in  varsity  athletics  at  the  Citadel. 


the   Palatka    (Pla.)    News,   Sept.    1, 
19641 


g  to  attend  the  service  from  here 

parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ragln    of 

l|th  Street;  sisters,  Deborah  Sue  Ragin 

J.  R.  Wall  and  Mr.  Wall,  of  East 

Mrs.  Battle  Ross,  aunt;   George  H. 

,  uncle,  and  his  son,  Mike;  Fred  C. 

.  uncle,  and  his  son.  Prltz;   Wayne 

>f  Branford  and  James  Hudgins  of 

Augfistlne.   classmates  at  Palatka  High 

Lamar  Hudgins  and  Earl  Gore  and 

Dat^ld     Neck     of     Port     Bragg,     N.C.. 

friends;  Henry  Deutsch  of  Palatka, 

•■ort  Bragg,  a  classmate  at  The  Cita- 

leston,  S.C.    Congressman  D.  R.  Mat- 

Till  also  attend  the  service. 

Ragln,  a  native  of  Palatka,  who 

high  school  here,  was  well  known 

irea  and  the  announcement  of  his 

a  blow  to  many  people.     "He  was 

man"  and  "He  was  such  a  happy 

lerson,"  were  the  remarks  repeatedly 


lieutenant  was  graduated  from  Palatka 
in  1957  and  The  Citadel  in  1961. 
1  atter.  he  was  an  outstanding  cadet, 
provost  marshal  on  the  regimental 
the  Summerall  Guards,  vice  presi- 
the  Junior  class  and  in  "Who's  Who 
Students  in  American  Colleges  and 


his   wife,   the   daughter   of   Brig. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  McCaffery,  of  Port  Mon- 

hls  parents.  Lieutenant  Ragin's  sur- 

daughters,  Beth,  2,  and  Lisa.  1; 

,  Mrs.  Wall  and  Miss  Ragln;  grand - 

Mrs.  Calle  Howsare,  of  Palatka,  and 

Ragln.  of  East  Palatka. 

to  accounts  from  Saigon,  Vlet- 

utenant  Ragln,   two  other  officers, 

(Dilated  man  were  killed  whUe  they 

with  a  battalion  of  about  500 

Reading  back   to   their  base   at  Ben 

a  fruitless  4-mlle  push  to  the  relief 

oiltpost  60  miles  southwest  of  Saigon. 

Vlei  cong  In  2  ambiishes  at  night  killed 

idditlon   to    the   Americans. 

Appar  intly  in  a  relaxed  mood.  Lieutenant 

unit  had  walked  at  dusk  into  an 

laid  by  an  enemy  force  of  about 

relief  unit  that  came  to  answer 

for  help  also  was  ambushed.     The 

the  Americans  were  found  the  next 

In  a  coconut  grove. 
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[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Sept. 
5. 1964] 
Arlington  BtmiAL  Given  Two  Killed  in 
I  Vietnam 

(By  LeeLescaze) 

On  a  shady  slope  of  Arlington  Cemetery 
not  yet  set  with  tombstones,  seven  soldiers 
fired  a  salute  yesterday  and  the  valley's  echo 
gave  way  to  taps  for  two  Americans  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

The  two.  Army  Captains  Bryon  C.  Stone 
and  William  David  H.  Ragln,  were  shot  15 
days  ago  while  trying  to  fight  out  of  a  Viet- 
cong  ambush  on  the  side  of  a  dirt  road  in 
Klen  Hoa  province,  45  miles  from  Saigon. 

The  Army  called  the  action  "the  bloodiest 
60  minutes  of  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  this 
year"  and  reported  that  two  other  Americans 
and  more  than  200  South  Vietnamese  also 
were  killed. 

Stone  and  Ragln  were  given  full  military 
honors  yesterday.  Their  bodies  were  drawn 
to  the  grave  by  a  sl.x-horse  caisson  led  by  a 
one-platoon  escort  marching  to  the  muffled 
drumbeats  the  Nation  has  known  so  well 
since  November. 

They  were  burled  a  few  yards  apart,  close 
to  the  cemetery's  memorial  amphitheater  and 
the  Tomb  of  Unknowns. 

ENTHUSIASM  FOR  AILMY 

When  relatives  speak  of  Stone  and  Ragln, 
they  remember  the  enthusiasm  both  men  had 
for  the  Army  and  for  their  roles  as  Vietnam 
advisers. 

Stone,  26,  whose  parents  live  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Joined  the  Army  the  day  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  Texas  A.  &  M.  In  June  1960. 

He  took  training  in  Intelligence  and  guer- 
rilla warfare,  and  requested  his  Vietnam  as- 
signment as   adviser   to  a  Ranger  battalion. 

Stone  finished  his  1-year  tour  last  April 
and  came  home  on  leave,  but  he  requested 
an  extension  of  his  assignment  and  returned 
to  Saigon. 

He  was  scheduled  to  come  home  in  Novem- 
ber, his  famUy  said. 

When  last  seen,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported. Stone  and  Ragln  and  Lt.  James  M. 
Coyle  and  Sgt.  Tow  Ward,  the  other  two 
Americans,  were  standing  their  ground  and 
firing  Into  an  advancing  swarm  of  enemy 
troops. 

One  Vietnamese  officer  said  he  had  given 
an  order  to  retreat,  but  the  four  Americans 
stayed.  "They  were  professionals,"  an  Amer- 
ican officer  said.  "They  had  to  fight  In  that 
situation." 

PROMOTED  TO  CAPTAIN 

Ragln,  23,  whose  promotion  to  captain  came 
through  after  his  death,  was  commissioned 
in  June  1961,  and  served  as  a  company  com- 
mander with  the  101st  Airborne  Division  at' 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  before  requesting  a  trans- 
fer to  Vietnam. 

He  left  for  Saigon  about  a  month  ago, 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  and  two  Infant  daughters, 
Lisa  Ann  and  Elizabeth,  moved  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Va. 

A  close  friend,  Lt.  John  G.  Campbell,  who 
won  the  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  In  Vietnam 
earlier  this  year,  by  chance  drew  the  assign- 
ment of  directing  Ragin's  funeral. 

Campbell,  26.  came  home  In  June  and  is 
executive  officer  on  one  of  the  Old  Guard 
companies  that  handle  funerals  at  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

The  two  other  men  killed  In  the  ambush, 
Coyle  and  Ward,  were  burled  earlier  this 
week.  As  senior  officer.  Stone  was  biu-ied 
after  his  three  friends. 


MORE      INDUSTRY      AND      PEOPLE 
SHOULD  AND  WILL  COME  TO  IOWA 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


September  lo 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  lath-, 
objection  to  the  request  of  thegentlMr* 
from  Iowa?  ^      "^ontn 

There  was  no  objection.     I 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap. 
many  reasons  why  it  will  pro$t  indurtr. 
of  every  nature  to  locate  in  our  n2 
State,  especiaUy  since  the  floodwaS 
of  most  every  river  and  stream  are  m. 
harnessed  or  soon  will  be.  No  indu^ 
will  locate  in  a  flood  danger  area  H 
at  the  same  time,  most  industries  mtot 
have  a  constant,  plentiful  supply  ^ 
fresh,  clean  water,  not  only  for  industn 
itself,  but  also  for  its  employees,  honS 
and  schools,  and  at  reasonable  rates ^ 
proof  of  that  statement,  most  of  our 
largest  industrial  cities  in  the. interior S 
the  United  States  are  located  Close  to  our 
main  streams. 

Iowa  is  fortunate  in  having  the  Missis- 
sippi River  along  its  eastern  border  and 
the  Missouri  River  along  its  western 
border.  Both  are  now  almost  completely 
harnessed,  and  with  the  Des  Mo^ 
River  near  the  center  now  in  the  process 
of  being  harnessed  by  the  Saylorville  and 
Red  Rock  Dams  on  the  main'  stem,  and 
the  proposed  dam  on  the  Racdocn  tribu- 
tary above  Jefferson,  Iowa,  as  is  the  caK 
on  most  Iowa  tributaries  under  study  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  at  Omaha  and 
Rock  Island,  who  are  working  toward  the 
harnessing  of  the  historical  Ijoodwaten 
on  all  Iowa  streams. 

Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  more 
and  more  hidustry,  both  large  and  small, 
will  be  attracted  to  our  smaller  Iowa 
towns,  as  well  as  to  our  citieis,  where  a 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  fresh, 
clean  water  is  available  and  where  flood 
waters  have  been  harnessed,  as  well  as 
to  other  towns  where  a  plentiful  supply 
of  well  water  is  available,  and  also  be- 
cause Iowa  has  an  advantage. over  other 
States  in  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  are 
world  champions  in  producing  food  and 
feed,  and  where  all  the  people  enjoy 
the  tastiest  and  most  nourishing  food  on 
earth,  our  delicious,  corn-fed  beef ,  pork, 
lamb,  and  poultry,  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  ; 

Also,  where  industry  profits  by  our 
faithful  wage  earners,  who  perform  a 
good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's  pay. 
Many  Iowa  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
hired  hands  now  work  in  our  towns  and 
cities  in  the  off-farming  seasons,  and 
many  more  are  available,  and  no  State 
in  our  Union  has  less  labor  strikes  than 
does  Iowa. 

All  lowans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
according  to  records,  our  State  has  the 
highest  degree  of  literacy  of  any  State 
in  our  Union.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
instructors  in  our  elementary  schools, 
and  our  schools  of  higher  leAming,  for 
our  ministers  who  have  created  a  high 
moral  standard  among  our  pteople,  and 
for  our  people  as  a  whole,  wfco  pay  the 
bill.  ; 

A  number  of  main  railroad  trunklines 
run  on  schedule  through  lowa^'cormected 
with  coast-to-coast  rail  systems.  Also, 
Iowa  has  top  bus,  trucking,  ind  trans- 
port service.  Iowa  now  has  more  miles 
of  paved  highway  running  Bast,  West, 
North,  and  South,  than  any  other  State 
In  the  Union,  all  of  which  makes  Iowa  W 
ideal  location  for  industry. 
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«  «^r^a  been  a  member  of  the  House 
SJ?lS  committee  for  the  past 
AfSS^d  now  top  Republican  mem- 
''^that  committee  which  is  com- 
lUTol  50  members,  and  where  all  ap- 
KSiations  must  originate,  and  repre- 
CC  a  district  which  had  in  many 
*r5fare  suffered  no  end  of  devastating 
SSiI  Sing  millions  of  dollars  of  crop 
^d  property  loss  annually,  as  well 
^hfuldng  of  human  liv*,  I  could  see 
?S pTaSduty  to  see  to  it  that,  due  to 
hTfit  that  the  Federal  Government 
K  the  duty  and  responsibUity  to  assist 
5S  10^1  people  in  harnessing  the':flood- 
Sft^S^f  our  Nation,  I  have  diligently. 
Sd  without  fear  or  favor,  been  success- 
!S[  in  getting  Congress  ta  appropriate 
thP  needed  funds  to  do  the  much  needed 
job,  not  only  for  my  own  district  but  also 

^St  years  ago  I  became  the  top  Re- 
pubUcan  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works    Appropriations     Subcomimttee. 
That  subcommittee  initiates  all  appro- 
nriations  for  such  things  as  flood  con- 
tL\    Never  have  I  asked  my  colleagues 
to  aopropriate  funds  for  flood  control  for 
my  district  or  State  that  my  request  was 
not  granted.     My   coUeagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  poUtical  aisle  know  I  never 
ask  for  funds  for  the  benefit  of  my  peo- 
ple unless  such  funds  are  completely  jus- 
ted    Our  committee  holds  that  any 
man  in  Congress  or  out.  who  plays  poli- 
tics with  the  serious  business  of  flood 
control,  is  not  worthy  of  his  place  or  hire. 
We   adhere    strictly    to    that    position 
and  act  accordingly.    Remember— every 
flood  control  project  that  is  found  feasi- 
ble by  the  U.S.  district  Army  engineers, 
must  then  clear  the  Washington,  D.C, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Board.    If  they  clear 
the  project,  the  report  is  then  sent  to 
the  House  Public  Works  Legislative  Com- 
mittee for  its  approval  or  denial.    Con- 
gressman Fred  Schwengel  of  the  First 
Iowa  District  is  a  longtime  member  of 
that  conunittee,  which  also  bodes  well 
for  Iowa. 

Here  are  some  of  the  urgently  needed 
flood  control  projects  for  which  Con- 
gress, at  my  request,  has  appropriated 
funds  in  the  Seventh  Iowa  District  and 
in  other  parts  of  Iowa. 

In  my  first  campaign  for  Congress,  I 
took  particular  note  of  the  need  for  flood 
control  and  for  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices in  the  Seventh  Iowa  District.   I  first 
worked  in  Congress  for  needed  funds  to 
construct  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City  north 
and  on  the  tributaries  upstream  where 
most  fioodwaters  originated,  almost  to 
the  Canadian  border.    About  20  years 
ago.  Congress  appropriated  the  needed 
funds  to  start  the  building  of  strong, 
high,  agriculture  levees  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  from  Sioux  City  to  Ham- 
burg, Iowa— aU  of  which  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year — to  protect  millions  of 
acres  of  farmland,  business  places,  and 
farm  and  city  homes,  where  before  that 
time,  devastating  floods  costing  millions 
of  dollars  in  damage  had  armually  oc- 
curred. 

The  first  of  such  levees  was  built,  at 
my  request,  from  Plum  Creek  in  Fre- 
mont County  to  the  outlet  of  the  Nish- 
nabotna  River,  a  few  miles  south  ol 


Hamburg.  Iowa,  thence  several  miles  up- 
stream along  the  Nlshnabotna  River,  a 
total  distance  of  58  mUes,  which  has 
since  protected  the  towr^f  Hamburg 
and  other   villages,   andmousands  of 
acres  of  good,  productive.  IsBd  from  pre- 
viously devastating  floods  m  that  area. 
Ask  John  Field,  editor,  Hamburg,  Iowa. 
Six  years  ago,  at  my  request,  funds 
were  appropriated  for  construction  of 
the  Little  Sioux  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect in  Monona  and  Harrison  Counties, 
where  the  floods  in  the  lowlands  had 
destroyed  the  crops  of  more  than  300 
farmers  in  that  valley  annually  for  many 
past  years,  and  where   most  of  those 
farmers  were  about  at  the  end  of  the 
row.    The  project  is  now  completed,  and 
the  farmers  there  are  now  doing  as  well 
as  their  neighbors  in  the  highlands.   Ask 
the  Little  Sioux  Board  at  Onawa,   or 
Logan.  Iowa. 

Four  years  ago,  I  had  funds  appro- 
priated to  build  a  levee  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nishnabotna  River  to  protect  the 
town  of  Red  Oak.  Iowa,  where  floods  in 
previous  years  had  done  great  damage 
to  the  part  of  town  which  lays  low  along 
the  river.   Ask  the  mayor. 

Two  years  ago,  the  town  covmcil  of 
Van  Meter.  Iowa,  needed  some  flood  pro- 
tection. The  mayor  asked  me  to  request 
the  Army  Engineers  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance, which  was  rendered.  Ask  the 
mayor. 

Also,  several  years  ago,  at  my  request, 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers  to  make  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on 
Indian  Creek  a  short  distance  north  of 
Council  Bluffs,  to  protect  Council  Bluffs 
from  annual  floods.  The  survey  proved 
the  dam  feasible,  planning  was  com- 
pleted last  year,  and  funds  were  appro- 
priated during  the  1964  session  of  Con- 
gress to  start  construction  with  the  city 
sharing  the  cost.    Ask  the  mayor. 

Congress  appropriated  suflBcient  fimds, 
at  my  request,  during  the  1964  session, 
to  complete  flood  control  surveys  by  June 
30,  1965,  on  the  Raccoon  and  Nishnabot- 
na Rivers,  where  a  flood  control  dam  is 
needed  above  Jefferson,  Iowa,  on  the  Rac- 
coon, and  where  several  flood  control 
dams  are  needed  on.  the  tributaries  of  the 
Nishnabotna  River.  A  dam  is  also  under 
study,  at  my  request,  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineers  on  the  Raccoon  in  the  area  of 
Adel,  Iowa. 

I  have  cooperated  fully  with  all  other 
Iowa  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  flood  control  matters.  For  instance, 
the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  initiated  funds 
to  make  surveys,  planning,  and  construc- 
tion for  the  Red  Rock,  Rathbim,  and  Say- 
lorville dams,  and  flood  control  levees 
to  protect  many  millions  of  acres  of 
farmland,  and  many  towns  and  cities  in 
most  every  river  valley  in  Iowa,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  Ask  the  Iowa 
Members,  of  both  parties. 

Last,  but  by  far  not  the  least,  is  the 
other  facet  protecting  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource,  our  priceless  top  soil, 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians  in  a  pro- 
gram administered  completely  by  the 
-  farmers  themselves  and  free  of  partisan 
politics,  to  hold  every  raindrop  possible 


as  near  to  where  it  falls  as  possible,  which 
Is  truly  flood  prevention,  as  well  as  soil 
conservation. 

The  13  original  counties  in  the  Seventh 
Iowa  District  were  the  first  in  the  Nation 
to  be  fully  organized  into  county  soil  con- 
servation districts,  thanlcs  to  the  farmers, 
who  early  saw  the  great  advantages  in 
contouring  and  terracing  their  land.  I 
am  sure  many  folks  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  there  are  more  acres  of  con- 
toured land,  more  miles  of  terraces,  and 
more  watershed  projects  constructed, 
and  under  construction,  and  on  the  plan- 
ning t)oard.  in  the  Seventh  Iowa  District 
than  in  any  comparable  area  tn  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  this  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  hope  that 
many  large  and  small  industry  officials, 
nationwide,  will  read  and  know  the  per- 
manence and  stability  of  Iowa  and  its 
people,  as  a  service  not  only  to  industry 
everywhere,  but  also  to  all  good  folks 
who  are  looking  for  the  best  place  in  this 
wide~«flrld  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 

All  Iowa  welcomes  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  joins  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  his  very  nice  remarlts. 

Mr.  JE2^SEN.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 


er. 


•   HURRICANE  DORA 

Mr.-:  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  planned  to  go  to  my  district  this 
week  and  to  be  there  to  fill  speaking  en- 
gagements and  things  of  that  type,  but 
the  airlines  have  canceled  my  ticket  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  havoc  being  wreaked 
In  Florida  at  the  present  time.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  water  has  not  yet  hit  its 
peak.    Sometime  in  the  middle  of  this 
afternoon  the  water  from  the  St.  Johns 
River  may  be  expected  to  enter  many 
private  and  public  buildings.    The  Jack- 
sonville beach  area  is  already  entirely 
inundated  and  the  estimated  damage  at 
the  beach  is  so  far  about  $10  million. 

My  good  friend.  Congressman  Billy 
Matthews,  and  I  represent,  together,  the 
St.  Augustine  and  Jacksonville  area — 
399  years  ago  St.  Augustine  was  bom  In 
a  hurricane;  for  the  hurricane  of  1565 
wrecked  the  French  fleet  of  Ribault  and 
gave  the  Spanish  a  free  hand  in  settling 
Florida. 

The  Ffederal  Grovemment  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  be  of  assistance  in  today's  Hurri- 
cane Dora.  Of  course,  this  storm  has  not 
yet  hit  its  peak.  Conditions  are  still 
worsening.  Water  entirely  surrounds 
the  largest  hospital  in  the  general  area 
in  which  I  live. 

So  far  there  has  been  very  little  loss  of 
life. 

This  storm  is  a  tragedy,  of  course.    I 
wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  all  the  good 
words  said  by  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  other  people  in  Government  and  all 
that  is  being  done  to  try  to  help  In  any 
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.    I  think  this  would  be  an 

time  for  Congress  to  look 

nto  the  feasibility  of  a  program  of 

an  insurance  program  for 

>f  this  type,  since  private  insur- 

c:»npanles  will  not  undertake  the 

We  have  passed  legislation  of  this 

it  has  never  received  the  neces- 

iiiiplementation.    Personally,  I  feel 

sich  an  insurance  program  is  Just 

as  crop  insurance,  if  not  more 

eel  private  industry  would  soon  be 

handle  this  if  the  Government 

rive  seme  leadership. 

MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 

ger  tleman  yield? 

3ENNETT  of  Florida.    I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

ylATTHEWS.    I  wish  to  join  the 

from  Florida,  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Dora  Is  wreaking  incompre- 

damage  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 

in  mine.    I  appreciate,  as  the 

has  said,  the  remarks  which 

made.   I  know  we  all  hope  and 

this  terrible  storm  will  soon 

s  force. 

my  colleague,  surely  we  all  want 
everything  we  can  to  help  our 
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ENNETT  of  Florida.    I  thank  the 

He  and  I  are  acting  as  liai- 

for  our  constituents  in  their 

with  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 

md    the    Office    of    Emergency 

,  both  of  which  are  being  very 

The  gentleman  from  Florida, 

Matthews,  and  I  have  re- 

the  White  House  to  lend  every 

emergency  aid  to  our  devastated 

have  received  assurances  of 

and  favorable  action. 


I  nd 


CHAMEZAL  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  :"OREMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  to  address  the  House 
niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


ren  larks. 

!  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 


assc  elate 


was  no  objection. 
HDREMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
myself  with  the   remarks 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
[iMr.  Selden]  in  discussion  of  the 
settlement.      Certainly,    the 
west  Texas,  the  people  of  El 
people  of  Texas,  the  people  of 
[Jnlted  States  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
of  Mexico  welcome  this  amiable 
of   this   long-standing   dis- 
and  particularly,  we  welcome 
of  both  these  great  neigh - 
countries,  the  United  States  of 
and  Mexico,  to  come  together 
to  commemorate  this  settle - 
I  very  seriously  question  the 
of  such  a  demonstration  of 
national  amiability  at  a  time  of 
and  serious  differences  with 
continued  recognition  and  trade 
Ciistro's  Commupist  Cuba.    A  cere- 
meeting     between     Presidents 
and  Lopez  Mateos  at  this  time 
easily  be  completed  misunder- 
misinterpreted  by  the  other 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
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States.    It  is  indeed  a  delicate  and  most 
serious  diplomatic  consideration. 

Mexico  is  the  only  country  in  this 
hemisphere  that  has  failed  to  join  in  the 
OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba.  Such  ac- 
tion by  Mexico  is  of  major  concern  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  fully  enforced,  the  OAS  sanctions 
against  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  could 
have  a  very  strong  effect,  because  Castro 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  convince  the 
Cuban  people  that  communism  is  good 
for  them.  If  his  economy,  industry,  and 
agriculture  suffer  from  the  lack  of  rela- 
tions with  all  other  American  nations, 
he  will  find  it  harder  to  hold  Cubans 
in  line. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  not  only 
refused  to  honor  its  hemisphere  treaty 
obligations  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  but  it 
has  moved  to  undermine  the  hemisphere 
security  system  by  announcing  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  question  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for 
adjudication  if  another  state  so  re- 
quested. In  effect,  this  maneuver  would 
negate  the  inter-American  system  and 
set  a  precedent  whereby  the  United  Na- 
tions or  World  Court  could  intervene  in 
hemisphere  regional  affairs. 

As'we  know,  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
goals  is  to  scuttle  the  prestiee  and  au- 
thority of  the  OAS.  Therefore,  Mexi- 
can defiance  of  the  inter-American 
system,  at  a  time  when  the  OAS  was 
moving  with  amazing  unity  against 
Cuba's  Castro,  can  only  be  viewed  as 
deplorable  and  dangerous. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  embrace  at  this  time  a  head  of  state 
whose  Government  has  set  about  crip- 
pling the  hemisphere's  system  of  law  and 
security  would  be  a  grave  diplomatic  er- 
ror. It  would  be  extending  a  hand  to 
the  man  who  has  defied,  not  the  United 
States,  but  the  inter-American  system. 

I,  therefore,  join  Mr.  Selden.  and 
others,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  reconsider  this  ill- 
advised  reunion,  at  least  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

Certainly,  we  are  pleased  to  .see  the 
amiable  settlement  of  this  long  standing 
Chamizal  dispute,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  extend  our  invitation  to  the  Presidents 
of  these  two  great  countries  to  join  us  in 
commemorating  this  settlement,  but  we 
believe  the  matter  of  Mexico's  failure  to 
concur  in  the  OAS  sanctions  against 
Cuba  is  a  more  important  consideration 
at  this  time. 


TFX  .INVESTIGATION    SHOULD    BE 
REOPENED.  TOO 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  26.  1963.  the  Senate  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  began  hearings  on 
the  contract  award  of  the  F-111 — TFX — 
fighter  aircraft.     These   hearings   have 


September  lo 

not  been  completed  to  this  day    r^ 
record  remains  open  but  incomolet/. 

Will  the  TFX  mess  be  swept  m«i* 
the  rug  in  this  election  year  along  wS 
such  other  scandals  of  the  Detaocm  iS. 
ministration  as  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  mjI 
and  the  Bobby  Baker  affair? 

Certainly  it  is  too  late  to  reverse  th 
decision  made  by  the  Department  of  St 
fense  on  November  24,  1962,  when  to 
General  Dynamics  Co..  of  Ffirt  Womf 
Tex.,  was  given  the  development  awS 
for  this  new  weapons  system.  However 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  con." 
gressional  investigation,  launched  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  be  reopened 
and  continued  until  all  question^ cloud- 
ing this  puzzling  decision  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered  for  the  Congregs 
and  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  brought  out 
in  the  Senate  investigation  earlier 
coupled  with  new  developments  since  the 
hearings  recessed  are  compelling  rea- 
sons  for  the  Congress  to  jferret  out 
answers  to  this  puzzling  dilenuna. 

I  feel  that  I  have  an  obligation  to 
bring  the  known  facts  of  the  case  be- 
fore  the  public  so  that  they  might  judge 
the  case  for  themselves. 

In  1959,  the  Eisenhower  admlnistra- 
tion  started  work  on  the  TFX  concept  of 
a  biservice,  variable-sweep  wiftg  aircraft 
to  fiy  at  both  subsonic  and  isupersonlc 
speeds  and  to  have  multimisfeion  capa- 
bility.  In  order  to  develop  a  single  air- 
plane for  both  services.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  in  1961  downgraded 
military  requirements  as  given  by  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy. 

FOUR  MILITARY  BOARDS  RECOMMEKD  BOEINO 

The  Boeing  Co.  and  General  Dynamics 
Co.  were  selected  as  the  final  competi- 
tors for  a  fixed  price  incentiy?  develop- 
ment contract.  Four  impartial  military 
source  selection  boards  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  award,  which 
ultimately  could  reach  $7  billion,  go  to 
Boeing  as  having  submitted  the  proposal 
for  the  best  plane  at  the  lowest  price. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
overruled,  without  consultation  or  ob- 
jective independent  data,  the  recomr 
mendations  of  the  fourth  source  selec- 
tion board,  the  Chief  of  NaVal  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  Anderson,  and  the  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Starff,  General  LfeMay,  and 
gave  the  award  to  the  Texas-based  Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  on 
November  8,  1962,  the  source  selection 
board  met  and  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  Boeing  Co.  be  awarded 
the  TFX  contract.  The  Air  Fbrce  coun- 
cil on  November  8,  1962,  recommended 
the  Boeing  Co.  for  the  contract.  The 
reasons  again  for  the  recommendation 
were  that  Boeing  had  a  superior  design, 
superior  performance  and  a  price  that 
was  an  estimated  $415  million  less  than 
the  General  Dynamics  bid. 

Why  did  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
overrule  the  military  experts  who  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  eval- 
uating the  best  plane  for  oqr  Nation's 
defense  system? 

The  Secretary's  stated  baisis  to  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  for  the 
unusual  reversal  was  that  thd  Air  Force 
and  Navy  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  certified 
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u  *  there  was  no  significant  difference 
^  *T  thHwo  designs  both  of  which 
•^^^f  mpet  service  requirements;  that 
'"'^n.'ffgie?  were  unreliable:  that 
SfS  proposal  contained  advances 
^^fls  tuanium.  top-mounted  nlets, 
'  AlS^st  reversers  too  risky  for  Amer- 
'^'^  SfnnloKV  and  that  General  Dy- 
''^^vThad  the  greatest  commonality  of 
"SS^hich  would  result  in  greater  cost 
^^!inff«!  than  Boeing. 

""SSr  testimony  before  the  conamittee 
^  that  the  Secretary's  statement 
Slf  certmcation  by  the  Ch^fs  of 
SwL  a  distortion  of  the  record  that 
Srcicretary's  only  independent  cost 
^.res^ere  those  in  his  head,  that  ex- 
2JS  felt  titanium,  top-mounted  inlets, 
ff  thrust  reversers  would  present 
Jmerican  technology  no  insurmountable 
Sems  and  that  commonality  of  parts 
was  not  a  primary  cost  factor. 

NEW    EVIDENCE 

Mr  Speaker,  in  recent  months  we  have 
iPirned  that  both  titanium  and  thrust 
iversers  have  been  successfully  utilized 
S  the  supersecret  A-U  plane  an- 
nounced by  the  President  earlier  this 
"  Press  dispatches  also  have  dis- 
flosed  that  serious  technical  difficulties 
Prist  in  the  development  of  the  Navy 
version  of  the  TFX  aircraft,  and  major 
changes  must  be  made.  The  common- 
ality of  the  two  versions  is  less  day  by 
day  The  following  UPI  press  dispatch 
of  March  25,  1964,  points  up  the  im- 
portance of  resuming  the  TFX  investiga- 
tion and  recalUng  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  an  explanation  of  these  later 
developments: 

A-ll  Features  May  Be  Same  as  in  Rejected 
TFX  Design 

Washington.— A  congressional  source  said 
today  the  supersecret  A-ll  plane  Is  equipped 
with  a  type  of  in-flight  braking  device  that 
was  cited  as  risky  in  the  rejected  design  Jor 
the  TFX  warplane. 

The  source  also  said  the  2,3fl0-mlle-an- 
hour  A-ll  also  Includes  parts  made  of  ti- 
tanium four  times  as  thick  as  those  proposed 
in  the  losing  Boeing  Co.  bid  for  the  TFX. 

The  extensive  use  of  titanium  was  men- 
tioned by  Pentagon  civilian  chiefs  as  a  risk 
factor  In  the  Boeing  design.  They  said  they 
preferred  more  conventional  materials  pro- 
posed by  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

The  existence  of  the  A-ll,  fastest  mUltary 
plane  In  the  world,  vyas  disclosed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently.  It  was  built  and 
flight  tested  In  utmost  secrecy. 

Johnson  revealed  that  the  A-ll  was  made 
of  titanium,  a  metal  resistant  to  the  ex- 
tremely high  temperature  encountered  in 
supersonic  flight. 

The  braking  device  used  on  the  A-ll  that 
was  called  risky  In  Boeing's  TFX  design  is 
known  as   a   thrust   reverser.  ^ 

Thrust  reversers  and  titanium  were  two 
key  points  of  dispute  during  the  protracted 
and  often  stormy  hearings  last  year  by  the 
Senate  Investigations  subcommittee  into  the 
disputed  TFX  award. 

The  contract,  one  of  the  largest  In  military 
procurement  history,  Is  expected  to  exceed 
$7  billion.  General  Dynamics  won  the  con- 
tract to  build  1,700  of  the  Navy- Air  Force 
supersonic  planes,  despite  top  military  pref- 
erences for  the  rival  Boeing  bid. 

The  congressional  source  declined  to  be 
identified.  There  was  no  elaboration 
whether  the  thrust  reversers  on  the  A-ll  were 
comparable  to  those  proposed  by  Boeing  but 
rejected  as  an  untried  and  risky  design  fea- 
ture by  Pentagon  civilian  cliiefs. 
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Senator  John  L.  McCleixan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  said  In  an  interview  yesterday  that 
General  Dynamics  was  having  serious  diffi- 
culty In  meeting  Navy  weight  requirements 
for  the  TFX  plane. 

McClellan  Is  chairman  of  the  Investiga- 
tions group.  He  said  he  still  intended  to  re- 
sume the  TFX  hearings,  but  not  until  after 
the  Senate  civil  rights  fight,  which  may  last 
Into  June. 

The  Senator  said  there  was  a  possibility  the 
Navy  might  reject  the  plane  If  the  weight 
problem  were  not  solved. 

The  hearings  by  the  investigating  com- 
mittee also  have  raised  serious  questions 
regarding  possible  confiicts  of  interest 
by  key  participants  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  decision.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred 
Korth  and  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Roswell  Gilpatric  did  not  disqualify 
themselves  from  participation  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking in  this  project. 


POSSIBLE    CONFLICTS     OF    INTEREST 

Testimony  in  the  hearings  disclosed 
that  Navy  Secretary  Korth  and  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Gilpatric  had  close 
business  connections  with  General  Dy- 
namics at  the  time  they  were  playing 
major  roles  in  the  questionable  award 
to  that  company  over  the  low  bidder. 

Secretary  of  Navy  Korth  was  a  former 
president  and  then  current  stockholder 
of  the  Continental  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth  which  during  the  period  of  con- 
tract competition  had  a  credit  advance 
of  $400,000  to  General  Dynamics.    While 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Korth 
used  the  Navy  yacht.  Sequoia,  to  enter- 
tain a  bank  customer,  used  his  official 
stationery  for  bank  business  and  passed 
on  to  procurement  officials  letters  from 
the  bank  expressing  interest  in  contract 
proposals.    He  later  was  allowed  to  re- 
sign his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Deputy   Defense    Secretary   Gilpatric 
played  a  major  role  in  making  the  de- 
cision to  give  the  TFX  award  to  General 
Dynamics  over  the  low  bidder,  Boeing. 
Prior  to  taking  his  position  in  the  ad- 
ministration,   he    was    responsible    for 
bringing  the  General  Dynamics  account 
into  his  firm,  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore. 
He  received  $111,000  in  fees  from  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  from  December  31,  1958, 
through  December  31,  1980,  when  he  left 
to  assume  his  post  in  the  Pentagon.   The 
firm  received  a  total  of  $268,000  in  legal 
fees   from   General   Dynamics   between 
1958  and  1962. 

While  Mr.  Gilpatric  served  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  No.  2  man 
from  early  1961  to  late  1963.  his  law  firm 
continued  to  represent  General  Dy- 
namics. Mr.  Moore,  a  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  was  elected  to  the  General  Dy- 
namics Board  on  December  20.  1962.  the 
first  meeting  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  TFX  award. 

Upon  his  resignation  from  his  impor- 
tant Defense  position,  Mr.  Gilpatric  re- 
turned to  the  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore 
law  firm  in  New  York. 


IMPACT  ON  INDUSTRY.   SCIENCE,   ENGINEERING 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  serious  ramifica- 
tion of  the  TFX  affair  is  the  lowering  of 
morale  of  American  industry  and  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  professions. 
In  times  past,  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, companies  have  felt  that  it  was  re- 


warding to  bid  on  various  defense  con- 
tracts because  the  company  that  came 
up  with  the  best  design  and  had  the  low- 
est price  was  going  to  get  the  contract. 

Early  in  the  competition,  the  two  Kan- 
sas Senators  and  I  discussed  the  so-called 
ground  rules  of  the  design  competition 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  We 
were  assured  at  the  time  that  long-es- 
tablished principles  of  merit  and  cost 
would  be  the  major  factors  and  each 
comtietitor  would  receive  fair  and  equal 

consideration.  

The  impact  of  the  TFX  affair  upon  the 
scientific  and  engineering  professions  is 
best  Ulustrated  by  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived shortly  after  the  Senate  investi- 
gation began  in  1963.  The  letter  from 
the  Wichita  Engineering  Association,  hi- 
cluded  the  professional  group  that  had 
been  engaged  in  the  TFX  engineering 
and  design  for  Boeing,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  McClellan,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  that  letter 
which  are  worthy  of  refiection  and  seri- 
ous consideration  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  those  in  the  administra- 
tion who  are  responsible  for  research 
and  development  programs: 

The  group  which  we  represent  consisted  of 
some  1.700  professional  engineers  at  the  peak 
of  the  TFX  effort.     They  are  tremendously 
disillusioned  and  demoralized  to  learn  that. 
In  1963  a  design  proposed  by  a  qualified  con- 
tractor.' that  Is  both  technically  superior  and 
lower    priced,    has    no    assurance    of    being 
favorably  received  by  Government  contract- 
ing  agencies.     Such   disillusionment    has   a 
degrading  effect  upon   not  only  oiu-  group 
but    also,  upon  every  engineer  and  scientist 
in    the    United    States.    Including    those    to 
whose  employer  this  contract  was  awarded. 
The  continued  nationwide  fostering  of  frus- 
tration and  discouragement  among  this  type 
of  personnel  Is  a  major  threat  to  our  security 
today.    The  prevailing  level  of  such  was  al- 
ready dangerously  high  prior  to  this  bizarre 
TFX  award.    Each  cycle  of  high  creative  ex- 
ertion which  Is  followed  by  a  puzzling  rejec- 
tion makes  the  arousing  of  these  people  to  a 
subsequent  peak  effort  more  difficult.    There 
is   a  limit  to   how   many   times   the   cry   of 
"wolf   can   be   raised.     The   Nation's    engi- 
neers and  scientists  particularly  resent  being 
made  parties  to  farcical,  nonsensical,  and  un- 
productive procedures. 

This  Is  an  era  of  immense  domination  of 
scientific  and  engineering  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  preservation  of  a 
sense  of  fair  and  Intelligent  direction  among 
American  engineers  and  scientists  is  vital  to 
our  national  security.  These  people  must 
not  be  forced  to  feel  that  they  are  pawns 
under  the  direction  of  officials  whose  deci- 
sions may  be  motivated  by  considerations 
which  are  neither  rational  nor  technically 
defensible. 

A  national  pattern  is  already  discernible 
In  which  some  superior  engineers  and  sci- 
entists have  chosen  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  frustrating  environment  of  Govern- 
ment-contract oriented  Industries  and  proj- 
ects This  trend  must  not  continue  or  be 
enlarged.  The  TFX  contract  award  Is  a 
monumental  example  of  the  sort  of  thing 
which  triggers  nationwide  cynicism  and  ap- 
prehension in  the  scientific  community  and 
In  the  Nation  at  large. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  have  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  the  congressional 
investigation  of  the  TFX  contract.  That 
investigation  Is  not  yet  completed.    The 
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comiLittee  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
Ameilcan  people  to  investigate  com- 
plete y  and  report  Its  findings. 


PROQRAM     FOR     THE     WEEK 
SEPTEMBER     14 


Mri   ARENDS.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House 

minute^ 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
;ion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Illinois? 

was  no  objection. 
ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
tftae  to  ask  the  acting  majority  lead- 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
] ,  if  he  will  advise  us  as  to  the  pro- 
for  next  week. 

BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
will  yield,  in  response  to  the  in- 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
is  District  Day.   We  have  sched- 
me  bill,  HM.  11302,  to  require  pre- 
examinations  in  the  District  of 
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ARENDS.   Can  the  gentleman  give 

information  at  all  as  to  what  we 

expect    to    be    announced    on 

as  to  the  conference  report 

Senate  coming  up  on  the  so-called 

bill? 

BOGGS.    I  might  say  to  the  gen- 

that   the   leadership   has  been 

on  notice  that  on  Monday  next 

the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 

on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 

the  gentleman   from   Arkansas 

Mills],  asks  that  the  bill  be  sent 

conference   by   unanimous   consent, 

will  be  objection.    That,  of  course, 

that  the  bill  will  have  to  be  re- 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

informed  that  the  chairman  of 

Cjommittee  on  Rules  has  scheduled 

on  Tuesday  for  the  considera- 

3f  this  matter  along   with   other 

matters.     We  anticipate  or  we 

that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 

iVe  will  not  have  a  vote  on  Wednes- 

>ecause,  as  I  previously  noted,  there 

■eliglous  holiday  on  that  day,  but 

w<)uld  expect  to  vote  on  that  matter 

lay,  and  I  would  like  to  take 

)PPortunity   to   notify   all   of   the 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 

<  ventuality. 

ARENDS.    The  gentleman  from 

ana,  then,  does  expect  an  objec- 

be  raised  on  Monday  which  will 

this  come  up  on  Thursday? 

BOGGS.    Our  leadership  on  our 

Has  notified  us  objection  will  be 
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MrJ  ARENDS.  I  know  of  no  one  In 
particular  that  Is  going  to  object,  but 
In  view  of  this  statement,  I  can  rather 
imagl  le  we  can  inform  the  Members  of 
what  ;he  gentleman  has  said,  that  noth- 
ing lE  iportant  will  come  up  until  Thurs- 
day o  next  week. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  Of 
coursi !,  we  reserve  the  right  to  announce 
any  fi  uther  program  on  Wednesday,  but 


I  anticipate  no  other  program  than  that 
which  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  program  of  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  a  head  as  early  as  possible  to  ad- 
vance the  idea  of  early  adjournment,  I 
have  announced  and  notified  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  we 
will  have  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  if 
this  matter  is  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time  it  will  be  considered.  I 
did  that,  however,  with  the  understand- 
ing I  have  had  that  on  Thursday,  if  this 
rule  were  granted,  the  matter  would  be 
brought  up.  My  purpose  in  intervening 
at  this  time  is  I  do  not  think  the  House 
ought  to  be  left  in  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty when  so  many  Members  are  away. 
I  think  in  fairness  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, we  ought  to  have  a  definite  time 
set  for  when  this  matter  shall  come  up 
and  so  that  all  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  not  have  to  wait 
until  Thursday  and  have  some  of  them 
come  back  thousands  of  miles  for  this 
matter  and  then  have  it  deferred  again. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  heard  the  statement  I 
made  a  moment  ago.  I  said  just  that, 
that  we  anticipated  and  expected  this 
matter  to  come  up  on  Thursday,  and  I 
was  using  this  opportunity  to  place  Mem- 
bers on  |?oth  sides  of  the  aisle  on  notice 
to  that  effect.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  because 
it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  what  the 
leadership  proposes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Then,  you  are  advising 
your  Members — and  I  would  like  to  do 
the  same  thing — that  they  should  be 
here  on  Thursday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  are  doing  so.  Of 
course,  we  did  not  put  on  the  whip 
notice  because  involved  there  is  an  ob- 
jection that  may  or  may  not  be  made 
and  involved  also  is  the  action  of  the 
Rules  Committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  know  of  no  one  at  this 
moment  who  Is  going  to  object  on  Mon- 
day; I  am  just  telling  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  hope  that  would 
be  the  case,  but  one  never  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question.  If  there  is 
no  objection  on  Monday  and  a  move  is 
made  to  instruct  conferees,  then  what 
happens  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  must  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  be  an  objection  to 
send  it  to  conference.  We  ha?e  been  so 
notified.     So  there  is  no  point  in  the 


September  to 

Members  not  knowing.    We  know  a  .. 
going  to  be  objected  to.  *  * 


Mr.  GROSS.    Then 
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day? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    That 


IS  correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER  14 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hoto 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meetm 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  the  dlsUn. 
guished  majority  whip  is  oh  the  floor  I 
wonder  if  he  can  contribute  anything  to 
the  lack  of  information  we  have  had 
thus  far  on  when  this  Congress  may  be 
expected  to  adjourn  sine  die? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  1  would  hope 
it  would  come  today,  but .  obviously  ft 
will  not.  It  certainly  will  not  adjouni 
sine  die  next  week,  as  the  gehtleman  well 
knows.  So  I  would  say  to  t^e  gentleman 
that  it  will  be  within  the  next  several 
weeks,  I  would  hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  in 
the  next  several  weeks.  That  goes  pretty 
well  into  October,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  the  way  my 
calendar  reads,  just  like  yours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  Itli 
just  like  mine,  but  in  view  of  the  "heavy" 
work  schedule — and  I  put  qUotes  around 
the  word  "heavy"  for  next  week— we 
might  well  be  here  imtil  December  when 
the  snow  falls. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  one  never  knows; 
we  could  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Spekker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thfe  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  next  Wednes- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^ 
man  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHEVCHENKO:  SECOND  STATUE  OP 
LIBERTY  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin3ki]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  -point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extratieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ii 
my  intention  to  have  reprinted  in  book 
form  this  statement  and  all  previous 
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r^  previously  in  the^ECORD  concern  ^^^  occasion  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  his 

LTthe  Shevchenko  statue,    ll  mere  are  ^^^^^     jjig  recognition  is  especially  marked 

oblections    from    Members,    please  j^y  official  acts  and  nationwide  observances 

"f  °  know  within  a  reasonable  time.  in    the   United   states    of    America,    whose 

f    <5npaker  the  historic  and  unprece-  Founding   Father,   George   Washington   and 

^^■j  ^TnvPiline    of    the    Taras    Shev-  his  righteous  law  were  singled  out  by  Shev- 

*^  ,      ctatiie   111   our   Nation's    Capital  chenko  as  an  example  of  the  poefs  under- 

cUenkO  statue   u  ^     ^  ^^^_  standing  of  freedom  and  happiness  for  the 

5tlU  IS  being  Wiaeiy  "^'^^  .   ,     .  Ukrainian  people. 

Sed  at.    In  i^^ny  ways  the  event  last       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  now-ioo  years  since 

Time  27  was  recordbreaklng.      loaays  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  shevchenko-there  would  be 

ifprence  to  the  statue  is  made  in  terms  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j.^  ^o  deny  his  magni- 

,ilc  standing  as  our  second  Statue  of  tu^e  and  significance  to  the  universal  cause  inis  is  a  uuwuiiB"^  x.v.o.»..,» -^w- 

°  vi^fv    DOinting   to  the  liberation   and  of  freedom      Even  the  Russian  communist     the  original  of  Shevchenko's  poem  readB  aa 

^    ndence  of  all  the  captive  nations  eremy  of  mankind,  although  trying  to  twist     follows: 

.   fh^rommunist  empire.  and  rewrite  his  works,  does  not  dare  to  un-      ..q         Dnieper.  Dnieper, 

^S  roPRn  be  no  question  Of  the  fact  clerrate    or    underestimate    his    significance       wide  and  powerful. 

There  can  oe  nu  uu  nuDoets  and  his  influence  upon  the  general  develop- 
that  MOSCOW  and  its  ^°^°^^,^j^  P/jPP^^^  ment  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
STve  been  thrown  for  a  considerable  loss  ^^^  regrettably,  there  are  in  the  free 
hv  the  erection  of  tnis  statue  nere  in  ^qj-^^j  ^nd  especially  in  the  free  United 
Washington.  They  tried  to  exploit  Shev-  states  of  America,  some  individuals  who,  in 
.,  , ^  v,„„«  foii^ri  t«ic_  ^jjg.j.  jjatred  of  Ukrainians  and  their  na- 
tional poet   and   prophet   as   a   symbol 


And  Pronin  writes:  "For  better  clarity  the 
translation  Into  English  is  taken  from  the^ 
Moussorgsky    Ubretto    lor    Boris    KhrlBtov, 
page  82" : 

"In  praise  of  Ukralna 

Let  Polish  folk  and  tribe  of  Jew 
Be  driven  forth  from  out  our  land, 

Let  the  Dnieper  bear  away 
Hated  flesh  and  cursed  bones. 

In  the  blood   of  Poles,  In  the  blood  of 

Jews,  might  distant 
Ocean  slake  thy  thirst. 
Stay,  my  Dnieper." 

This  is  a  downright  falsification,  because 


!hPnko  as  their  own  and  have  failed  mis- 
p«blv  The  events  leading  to  the  statue 
and  the  many  events  that  will  surely  fol- 
L  wUl  make  up  an  exciting  chapter  in 
our  contemporary  struggle  against  the 
threats  of  Soviet  Russian  impeno-colo- 

nialisni. 

The  record  of  these  events  continues  to 
now  I  am  convinced  this  record  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  American 
understanding  of  the  forces  of  national- 
ism in  the  U.S.S.R..  which  are  forces  in 
natural  alliance  with  our  traditions  and 
our  future.  To  add  to  this  historical  rec- 
ord, I  insert  the  following  items  in  the 
Record: 

A  most  revealing  article  by  P.  Vasy- 
lenko  on  "Taras  Shevchenko,  Defender 
of  Freedom  of  All  People."  published  hi 
the  major  Ukrainian   language'   news- 
paper Svoboda,  Ukrainian  Weekly,  March 
25,  1961;  a  transcript  of  the  program 
devoted  to  the  Shevchenko  statue  on 
the  Georgetown  University  Forum,  which 
Is  expertly  conducted  by  the  Revferend 
Francis  J.  Heyden,  S.J.,  and  Daniel  E. 
Power,  S.J.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
fomms   in    the    Nation— "Shevchenko: 
Freedom's  Symbol";  the  illuminating  se- 
ries of  articles  that  appeared  in  the  sum- 
mer issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Review,  a 
British    publication — "Shevchenko.    An 
Apostle  of  Freedom."  by  Andre  Francois- 
Ponset;  "Shevchenko  and  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Idea."  by  Evhen  Malaniuk,  and 
"Shevchenko  in  the  Eyes  of  His  Contem- 
poraries," by  Dr.  Karl  Siehs;  the  brief 
articles  on  "Taras  Shevchenko,  His  Life 
and   Significance,"    "The    Promethean 
[Shevchenko,"  by  Leo  Mol,  sculptor  of  the 
/statue;   and   "The   Shevchenko   Monu- 
1  ment:  An  Architect's  View,"  by  Radoslav 
^  Zuk,  which  appeared  in  the  fascinating 
Taras   Shevchenko    memorial   book;    a 
short  article  "And  We  Remember  You," 
written  by  Vera  A.  Dowhan  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  31st  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ukrainian  Youth  League  of  North 
America,  in  addition  to  two  effective  let- 
ters by  her  in  the  defense  of  the  statue; 
and  some  accumulated  press  a^^counts  of 
the  Shevchenko  unveiling  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  also  abroad: 

[Prom  Svoboda,   Mar.   25.    1961] 
Taias  Shevchenko,   Defender   or   Peekdom 
OF   All   Peoples 
(By   P.   Vasylenko) 
One  can  boldly  assert  that  all  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world  have  come  to  recognize 


^ x---r .  ^'"^ 

trying  through  twists  and  distortions  to  ob- 
scure the  all-human  slgniflcance  of  Shev- 
chenko and  especially  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  his  monument  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
a  policy  which  alines  them  with  the  enemy 
of  mankind. 

In  the  January  17,  1961,  Issue  of  Rossiya, 
a  Russian-language  newspaper  /appearing  in 
New  York  City,  there  is  an  article  by  Dimitrl 
Pronin.  entitled,  "Let  Us  Be  Less  Melodra- 
matic," at  the  end  of  which  Pronin  attacks 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  statue  of  Shev- 
chenko in  Washington,  D.C. 

Pronin  underscores  that  the  proposal  for 
the  Shevchenko  statue  "came  from  the  per- 
sons who  were  involved  In  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  86-90  (the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution) ,  specifically,  Prof.  Lev  Dobrlansky 
and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits." 

Furthermore,  Pronin  Is  trying  to  compro- 
mise Shevchenko  by  citing  the  fact  that  he 
Is  being  honored  In  the  Soviet  Union:  "Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  were  not  told 
that  the  Soviets  a  long  time  ago  had  erected 
a  statue  of  Shevchenko  In  Kiev,  and  that 
St.  Vladimir  University  was  renamed  after 
Shevchenko.  The  Russian  store  In  Wash- 
ington (Victor  Kamkln's)  Is  literally 
packed  with  marble  busts  of  Shevchenko, 
while  Soviet  stamps  have  been  adorned 
with  reproductions  of  the  monuments  of 
Shevchenko." 

But  Pronin  does  not  stop  at  this.  In 
order  to  completely  compromise  Shevchenko 
he  Is  endeavoring  to  portray  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Jewish  and  Polish  peoples. 
For  that  purpose  he  takes  out  of  context 
some  quotations  from  the  poem  "Varnak," 
and  the  expressions  of  the  principal  figure 
of  the  poem  he  ascribes  to  Shevchenko;  also 
from  the  depletion  of  the  "Haydamaky" 
movement  by  Shevchenko,  Pronin  sees  a  hos- 
tile attitude  on  Shevchenko's  part  toward 
the  Jews  and  Poles.  But  these  random  quo- 
tations are  hardly  convincing,  which  Pronin 
himself  knows  well.  Therefore,  he  resorts 
to  outright  falsification  of  Shevchenko's 
works. 

In  the  belief  that  no  Congressmen  have 
read  the  works  of  Shevchenko.  Pronin  de- 
cided to  acquaint  them  at  least  with  one 
quotation  from  the  poem  "Haydamaky," 
which  he  allegedly  translated  Into  the  Rus- 
sian and  English  languages.  The  quotation, 
allegedly  taken  from   "Haydamaky."  reads: 

"Hey,  the  Dnieper  I 
. .  .  Ukraine 

Free  to  the  sea.    There 
Are  no  Poles  and  no  Jews; 
Enemy's  bones;  You  gave  the  nobles'  blood 
And  the  blood  of  Jews 
To  the  wise  sea  to  drink. 
Halt,  my  Dnieper!" 


You  carried,  our  father,  into  the  sea 
Rivers  of  Kozak  blood  •   •   ••" 

Pronin  conveniently  "translated"  the  same 
passage: 

"You  gave  the  nobles'  blood 
And  the  blood  of  Jews 
To  the  wide  sea  to  drink  •   •   •." 

Pronin  hopes  that  through  his  "Interpreta- 
tion" of  Shevchenko  and  his  falsification  of 
the  quotations,  "the  proposed  project  of  Lev 
Dobrlansky  will  be  rejected  by  the  new 
President,  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits  will  be 
calmed  down  by  American  Polish  and  Jewish 
ethnic  groups.  We  should  not  make  a  melo- 
drama out  of  It." 

Pronin  evidently  forgets  that  there  are 
Americans  who  well  understand  the  Ukrain- 
ian language  and  do  not  need  either  the 
Russian  or  English  translations  which 
Pronin  produced  In  the  newspaper  Rossiya. 
poles  and  shevchenko 

The  Polish  ethnic  group  hardly  needs  any 
Information  on  Shevchenko  from  such  peo- 
ple as  Pronin.  The  Poles  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  works  of  Shevchenko 
either  In  original  or  In  Polish  translations  by 
such  prominent  authors  as  W.  Syrokomlla, 
L.  Sowlnskl,  J.  Lobodowskl,  and  others.  They 
knew  the  Shevchenko  who  wrote: 

"The  heart  Is  pained,  when  you  recall 
How  old  Slavs'  chUdren 
Were  satiated  with  blood  •  •  •." 

And  in  the  preface  these  thoughts  of  the 
poet  are  expressed  even  more  vividly: 

"Thank  Gtod  that  all  has  passed. 

■fhe  heart  hurts,  but  we  must  tell:  let  the 
sons 

And  grandchildren  see  how  their  fathers 
erred; 

Let  them  fraternize  with  their  ene- 
mies •   •  •." 

The  Polish  ethnic  group  well  knows  what 
great  love  Shevchenko  bestowed  the  Polish 
national  poet  A.  Mlcklewlcz;  It  knows  also 
that  the  best  friends  of  Shevchenko  In  exUe 
were  Poles,  especially  Bronlslaw  Zaleskl. 
whom  Shevchenko  addressed  in  his  letters  In 
no  other  way  than:  "my  good  friend";  "my 
only  friend";  "my  friend.  Godpleaslng";  "my 
good,  sincere  and  only  friend"  and  the  like. 

Among  Shevchenko's  friends  were  such 
Polish  revolutionaries  as  Ludwlk  Llpekl, 
Stanlslaw  Domaradzkl,  Stach  Serednickl,  A. 
Wengrzynowskl,  Z.  Slerakowskl  and  E.  Zell- 
gowskl  (A.  Sowa).  One  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  Shevchenko's  funeral  was  the 
Pole  B.  Choroszewskl. 

JEWS   AND    SHEVCHENKO 

Representatives  of  the  Jewish  ethnic  group 
can  also  easily  find  out  how  falsely  Pronin 
twisted  Shevchenko's  quotations,  the  same 
Shevchenko  who  fought  for  the  right  of  all 
peoples  enslaved  by  Czarlst  Russia,  includ- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Jews. 

Let  us  take,  for  Instance,  the  booklet  of 
A.  Chuzhbynsky.  "Voepominanle  o  T.  H. 
>  . 
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Sbevcl  lenke,"  which  was  published  In  St. 
Peters  )urg  In  1861,  the  year  In  which  Shev- 
chenlEi  >  died.  On  page  18  there  Is  an  account 
of  ho\  r  Shevchenko  tried  to  help  a  Jew  to 
eztlng  ilsh  a  fire  In  his  hotise  and  save  his 
effects 

"Shivchenko 


along  with  others  carried  out 

objects,  and  at  the  end  delivered  a 

to  the  Christian  people  *    •   •  Shev- 

In    ardent    words    castigated    those 

for  their  Indifference  and  said  that 

in  misery  and  adversity,  no  matter 

his   nationality  and   religion,   is   our 

ijrother." 

above  was  written  by  a  contemporary 

Sbeji^cbenko,  the  Jewish  poet  I.  Fefer,  who 

V  rote  a  poem,  entitled,  "A  Ballad  About 

'  which  was  composed  about  this  oc- 
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Theie  Is  another  documentary  source: 
'Point  ye  sobranle  sochynenly  N.  A.  Dobro- 
lubova,"  in  four  volumes,  published  in  1911 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  volume  II,  pages  932 
slan  laagazlne,  lUustratsla,  No.  35,  1858, 
to  935  the  writer  reported  that  In  the  Rus- 
there  appeared  an  article,  "Western  Russian 
Jews  ind  Their  Present  Situation."  The 
article  was  thoroughly  anti-Semitic  and  Its 
authoi  protested  against  Russky  Invalid, 
which  advocated  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing <:l  11  rights  to  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

A   protest   against   the   anti-Semitism   In 

nitisti^tsla  was  signed   by  several  Russian 

The  brothers  Aksakovs,  I.  Turgenlev, 

ethers,    and    was    printed    In    Russky 

In  subsequent  Issues  of  this  maga- 

__  J  were  printed  \\bXb  of  other  persons 

J  )lned   in   the   protest.     Among   them 

( lutstandlng   Ukrainian   writers,   espe- 

r.  Shevchenko.     Voliome  2,  page  935 

Dot  rolubov's  works,  stresses  this  as  fol- 
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"Mo:  eover,     Kostomarov,     Kullsh,     Marko 
Vovchi  »k,  Nomys,  and  Shevchenko  sent  under 
I  Ignatxires  a  separate  letter  In  which 
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magazine,   M.G.,  was  the  first  to 
an  organ  of  enlightened  representa- 
the  Jewish  national  group  tribe.  In 
of  the  Independence  of  every  self- 
nationality,  and  first  presented 
manifestation    of    Russian    and 
writers  against  Illustratsla  which,  al- 
bearlng  a  European  name,  breathes 
(^pinions  on  the  Jews  as  were  held  in 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible.'  " 
document  attests  most  clearly  to  the 
taat  Shevchenko  was  openly  against  all 
jf  antL-Semitlsm  and,  along  with  out- 
Russian  and  Polish  writers,  he  con- 
anti-Semitism. 

recalled   that   in   1914   the   Russian 

and  reactionary  circles  treated   the 

of    "Shevchenko    and    the    Jews" 

differently.     When  thousc^nds  of 

and  workers  staged  a  huge  mani- 

on  the  streets  of  Kiev  on  the  occa- 

the   100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 

Russian    "Black-Hundred" 

organized  a  counterdemonstra- 

Instigated   pogroms  against   both 

and  the  Ukrainians.    The  Russian 

press  openly  wrote  that  Ukrain- 

seAaratlsm  was  of  Jewish  origin  and  was 

)ropagated  and  promoted  by  Jews  and 

agents.    One  Russian  reactionary  news- 

svrote  that  Shevchenko  "was  only  of 

Ulfralnian  people  language  but  by  faith 

a  Jew."     Novoye  Vremla  wrote  that 

demonstrations  were  dlrect- 

"student  Jew,"  astride  a  white  steed 

giving  orders  to  the  people. 

In   1858,  Shevchenko  stood   in   de- 

the  Jews  and  against  Russian  antl- 

who  collaborated  In  the  publication 

Yet  in   1914  Russian  antl- 

,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Shev- 

'8  birth,   organized   pogroms  against 

Jeitrs  and  Ukrainians. 
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It  must  be  recalled  that  the  works  of  Shev- 
chenko have  been  translated  into  the  Yid- 
dish language  and  there  is  a  series  of  books 
and  articles  about  hini,  written  In  the  Yid- 
dish language.  Jewish  poets  wrote  many 
poetic  works  dedicated  to  Shevchenko.  One 
of  the  best  known  translators  of  Shev- 
chenko"s  works  into  Yiddish  is  David  Hof- 
stein,  and  there  were  others,  such  as  Resnik, 
Khashchevatsky  and  Finlnberg.  As  men- 
tioned before,  poet  I.  Fefer  wrote  "A  Ballad 
about  a  Fire"  dedicated  to  Shevchenko,  and 
this  ballad  was  translated  into  Ukrainian  by 
A.  Katsnelson. 

Shevchenko,  in  poet  I.  Fefer's  words  is: 
"Like  a  sun  that  burns  In  the  mist; 
He  loved  us  and  the  truth  on  earth  .  .  ." 

David  Hofsteln,  in  his  poem,  "Taras  Shev- 
chenko," writes: 

"Your  ardent  love. 
Let  it  warm  us  now 
So  that  the  cruel  traces  of  the  old  yoke  and 

torture 
Disappear  once  and  for  all. 
Accept  our  day 
With  your  gentleness,  Taras, 
Precursor  of  Joy 
And  truth  and  knowledge  .  .  ." 

Thus  the  Jewish  people,  through  their  most 
outsandlng  poets,  give  a  reply  to  the  lie  of 
the  slanderers  who  are  endeavoring  to  be- 
smirch the  memory  of  great  poet  and  human- 
ist Shevchenko. 

The  Russian  writer  A.  Chekhov,  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  A.  Krymsky,  wrote:  "I  love  the 
Ukrainian  people  who  gave  the  world  such 
a  titan  as  Taras  Shevchenko." 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Taras  Shevchenko,  the  great  Russian  actor 
K,  Stanislavsky,  wrote  to  A.  Krymsky:  "The 
works  of  Shevchenko  will  survive  the  cen- 
turies and  will  always  arouse  great  and  noble 
feelings  In  the  hearts  of  men.  ...  In  Shev- 
chenko I  see  and  feel  all  the  beauty  of 
the  human  soul,  for  he  is  a  true  poet-singer 
of  his  people.  We  Rus.<?ians  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  suffenng!  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  believe  that  the  sun  of  new  and 
happy  life  will  shine  over  Ukraine,  and  her 
tired  heart  will  reopen  in  all  its  beauty  .  .  . 
in  tha  powerful  national  creativity,  in  the 
talents  of  the  freedom-loving  people.  .  .  . 
Let  live  for  long  centuries  the  people  who 
gave  the  world   the   immortal  Shevchenko." 

Thus,  Russian  writers  answered  50  years 
ago  those  who  would  compromise  tlie  great 
Ukrainian  poet 

But  to  the  Russian  ethnic  group  and  to 
the  readers  of  Ros.'iya  we  would  like  to  pose 
a  question:  Who  is  the  true  spokesmen  of 
the  views  of  the  Russian  people  on  the 
Ukrainian  poet  Shevchenko:  such  friends  of 
Shevchenko  as  Aksakov,  Nekrasov,  Turgenlev, 
Dobrolubov,  Leskov.  A.  Plpln,  Saltykov- 
shche-L.  Tolstoy,  A.  Chekhov,  Stanislavsky — 
or  the  falsifier  of  .Shevchenko's  texts, 
Pronin? 


Shevchenko:  Freedom's  Symbol 
"Shevchenko — Freedom's  Symbol."  the 
topic  for  the  914th  consecutive  broadcast  of 
the  Georgetown  University  Radio  Forum,  an- 
other in  a  series  of  educational  and  informa- 
tive programs  from  Washington,  D.C.  The 
forum  was  founded  in  1946.  This  is  Wallace 
Fanning  speaking  by  transcription  from  the 
Raymond  Rice  Studio,  the  radio  studio  on 
Georgetown  Campus,  Georgetown  University, 
the  historic  Jesuit  university,  now  celebrat- 
ing its  175th  anniversary. 

Today's  discussion  will  be  "Shevchenko — 
Freedom's  Symbol."  The  participants  are  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  professor  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomics. Georgetown  University:  Prof.  Roman 
Smal-Stockl,  Head  of  the  Slavic  Institute, 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and 
the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnski,  Repub- 
lican Member  of  Congress,  Fourth  District, 
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Illinois,  and  a  member  of  the  Hou»  r 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  ^**- 

On    Saturday,    June    27,    frin    sonnn  . 
100,000  Americans  will  assemble  in  the^», 
tlons  Capital  to  witness  the  unVelUne  of  tvl 
statue   in   honor  of  Taras  Shavchei^o  tv* 
poet  laureate  of  Ukraine  and  luronp-.  V j" 
dom  fighter.  •       *^ '  ^rn- 

The  86th  Congress  passed  PUbllc  Uw  ul 
749  providing  for  the  erection  oT  the  stab 
which  will  appear  on  the  site  at  23d  andB 
Streets  NW.  Much  has  been  written  abm.» 
Shevchenko  in  the  past  few  y^ars.  in  i9*n 
the  House  of  Representatives  pifblished  doci 
ment  No.  445  entitled  "Europe's  Pre«^ 
Fighter,"  which  showed  the  19th  century  n^ 
and  nationalist  as  an  immortal  symboiof 
freedom  not  only  in  Ukraine  but  throuRhom 
Eastern  Europe.  In  1964.  the  U.S  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office  issued  a  book  on  Shn" 
chenko.  "A  Monument  to  the  Liberation" 
Freedom  and  Independence  of  all  Captln 
Nations."  This  work  by  Dr.  Lav  Dobrianskr 
elaborates  further  on  the  significance  trf 
Shevchenko  and  his  works  for  tfae  free  world, 
especially  their  historic  relationship  to  ow 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  Anierican  tradi. 
tlon.  The  late  President  Kennedy  said  of 
Shevchenko:  "We  honor  him  toi  his  rich  con- 
tribution to  the  culture  not  oqly  of  Ukraine 
which  he  loved  so  well  and  despribed  so  elo- 
quently, but  of  the  world.  His  work  is  i 
noble  part  of  our  historical  heritage." 

In  the  nature  of  a  preview  of  the  day-long 
festivities  on  the  27th  of  June,"* this  program 
is  devoted  to  Shevchenko  and'  the  heritage 
of  freedom.  The  discussions  will  also  de- 
scribe how  both  in  1960  and  in  1964  Ruaia 
and  captive  Ukraine  reacted  to  Amerlca'i 
adoption  of  Shevchenko  as  its  own  in  the 
tradition  of  freedom.  Dr.  Dobrlansky,  what 
is  the  significance  of  having  4  Shevchenko 
statue  in  Washington? 

Dr.  DoBHiANSKY.  Well,  Mr.  ■  Fanning,  in 
your  wonderful  introduction  t  think  that 
you,  yourself,  have  hit  upon  the  slgniflcance 
of  having  a  statue  of  ShevcheDko  in  Wash- 
ington; namely,  that  the  statue  serves  as 
a  symbol  of  freedom.  But  going  beyond 
that,  I  would  say  that  the  significance  of 
Shevchenko's  mighty  status  Involves  many 
facets  of  consideration.  Flfst,>'the  statue  Is 
really  a  medium — I  would  say  aji  educational 
medium — by  which  Americahs  generally 
would  become  more  interested,  would  be- 
come more  knowledgeable,  with  regard  to 
the  many  nations  within  the  Boviet  Union, 
primarily  of  course,  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation;  namely,  Ukraine;  but  through 
Ukraine  into  other  nations  in  the  Caucasui, 
of  course  those  in  the  Baltic  that  some  of 
our  Americans  have  forgotten,  ^nd  also  those 
in  Central  Asia.  Now,  as  we-  go  along  in 
this  program,  we  will  of  coulFse,  bring  up 
the  historical  background  of'  Shevchenko; 
the  historical  background  of  this  whole  Issue 
between  the  United  States  and  Moscow,  in 
observing  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Shevchenko.  But  let  me  ^ve  you  some 
contemporary  developments  to  <vhlch  one  can 
hitch  this  particular  issue. 

For  example.  Just  the  other  day  in  Aswan, 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  during  his  tour  of  Egypt, 
gave  his  address  before  he  artlved  back  in 
Cairo.  The  greater  part  of  the  address  is 
devoted  to  this  matter  of  the 'so-called  100 
nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  He  t<ild  the  Egyp- 
tians that  he  solved  the  problem  of  bringing 
about  many  of  these  natlbns  together 
through  a  Marxist-Leninist  me41um;  namely, 
that  they  should  all  work  together  and  forget 
nationalism.  But,  first,  let  hie  say  this, 
there  aren't  so  many  nations  16  the  U.S5JI. 
Now,  second.  In  the  case  of  Shevchenko,  he 
was  the  symbol  of  what  we  Americans  call 
patriotic  nationalism.  He  was  a  proponent  of 
national  Independence  and  freedom,  and  with 
regard  to  the  many  captive  nations  within 
the  U.S.SJl.,  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  we 
support  the  statue  here,  since  In  supporting 
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-.^  supportWth^atioialism  of  every 
'^^^naUon  withlTthe  U.S.S.R.  and.  of 
•J^STtSs  ifl  not  to  Khrushchev's  Uklng. 
*.    ;h«.r  fact— about  2   weeks  ago.  Presi- 
.uiTj^S^n  stated  up  In  New  York  that 
"•"^Vniicv  of  this  Government  was  to  find 
t»»«  ^mains  by   which   we   could   establish 
•'*!lf,^  contact  with  peoples  in  Eastern  Eu- 
P^    well     I    don't    know    of    any    better 
^^'     of  doing   this    than    the   observance 
^'^ac.  we  will  conduct  next  month  in  hon- 
'?m^f  a  demigod    to   not    only   45   million 
^ulV  Shevchenko  who,  in  a  sense,  has  been 
jSnlans  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  also  to  niany 
^  non-Russians  and  even  to  some  Rus- 
S in  that  part  of  the  world, 
nr  SMal-Stocki.  May  I  go  into  my  point 
f  riPW  on  the  significance  of  the  monument 
t    Taras  Shevchenko   here   In   Washington. 
-  wn«  let  us  take  the  great  respect  that  Amer- 
f^  maintain  for  the  father  of  the  Amer- 
ST  Nation,    George    Washington.      He    Is 
larded  sincerely  and  spiritually  as  the  god- 
father   of    the    Ukrainian    nation.      Every 
nation  has  a  consciousness— a  national  con- 
«.lousness.     Like  the  atom  to  nuclear  pow- 
er like  the  solar  system  of  the  sun,  the  past 
«ch  to  the  present  give  meaning  and  di- 
rection to  the  future  within  a  helrarchy  of 
fact     Shevchenko    formed    this    Ukrainian 
whole  idea.    How?    From  three  coipponents : 
ChrUUanity.  the  fight  for  liberty,  iand  dedi- 
cation to  peace  and  law.    Mazeppi,  the  ally 
of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  put  itj  that  way 
back   in    the    18th    century    for    Ukraine. 
What    then,   is   the   highest   value   in   life? 
only  liberty.     And  the  third  component,  in 
fighting  for  peace  and  dedication  to  the  Na- 
Uon  of  Washington's  Just  and  ^ew  law— to 
the  ideas   of   the   American    Declaration   of 
Independence  of   1776.     Americans  will  see 
what  a  terrific  role  the  American  Ideas  played 
^in  the  history   of   Eastern   Europe    because 
'  Shevchenko  did  not  fight  only  for  the  liberty 
of  Ukraine  but  for  Finland,  for  Rumania, 
for  Poland,  the  Caucasus.     Because  he  was 
the  most  fanatical  fighter  for  freedom,  and  at 
a  time  that  he  needed  all  the  help  on  earth. 
80  Shevchenko  Is  a  symbol  of  liberty — a 
statue  of  liberty.     We  will  now   have   two 
Statues  of  Liberty.    One  is  in  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  second  is  here  In  the  form  of  a 
monument  to  ShevchenkQ.    And  finally,  this 
statue  is  a  symbol  of  the' gratitude  of  every 
exile  who  came  to  America.    America  saved 
theid  from  Stalinism. 

Congressman  Dekwinski.  I  think  the  point 
that  underlies  the  comments  so  far  in  the 
program  is  that  the  United  States  is  a  symbol 
of  freedom  and  also  is  the  leading  country  in 
the  effectively  described  free  world.  It  Is 
certainly  a  focal  point  whereby  the  people 
who  have  reached  the  United  States  have 
freedom  to  express  their  nationalistic  feelings 
In  a  manner  which  is  suppressed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  the  one  educational  point  that 
we  must  continually  make  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  a  monolithic  state;  the  peoples 
that  are  in  it  are,  in  effect,  captives  of  a  for- 
eign policy  which,  despite  Its  Communist 
doubletalk,  is  fascinatingly  similar  to  the 
imperial  policy  of  the  czars.  And  since  Shev- 
chenko's inspiration  and  his  expressions  of 
freedom  over  100  years  ago  was  the  sup- 
pressslon  of  freedom  by  the  czarist  govern- 
ment, his  words  are  equally  effective  at  the 
present  time. 

We  have  a  number  of  fascinating  develop- 
ments in  this  field.  Mr.  Fanning  referred  to 
the  fact  that  in  both  1960  and  1964  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  puppet  government  In 
Ukraine  have  attempted  to  usurp  the  Shev- 
chenko spirit.  What  they  are  trying  to  do 
Is  to  Interpret  Shevchenko  as  the  proponent 
of  their  present  Communist  point  of  view. 
'  This  is  an  historical  distortion,  but  the 
reason  they  are  making  this  bid  is  that  In  the 
Communist  use  of  propaganda  anything  can 
be  twisted.  And  the  dramatic  significance  of 
the  statue  honoring  Shevchenko  In  Wash- 


ington is  that  it  is  not  only  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  but  the  capital  of  freedom. 
This  is  a  tremendous  psychological  blow  to 
the  Communists,  and  an  inspiration  to  all 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Dr.  Dobrianskt.  May  I  interrupt  here?    A 
number    of    points    have    been    brought    up 
which    I    think    deserve    some    clarification. 
First,   I   have   found   rather   Intriguing   the 
reaction  of  many  of  our   fellow   Americans 
when  tlie  matter  of  the  legislation  leading 
to  the  statue  is  brought  up.     And  also  the 
explanation   that   one   has   to   give   for   the 
statue.    Now,  we  readily  admit  that  the  one 
major   motivation    for    the    legislation    that 
got  underway  In  1960  was  actually  to  deprive 
Moscow  of  this  opportunity  to  prostitute  the 
name,   the   honor,   and   the   significance   of 
Shevchenko.    And  I  think  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans should  understand  this.     For  the  cen- 
tennial, which  was  in  1961;  namely,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Shevchenko's  death  and  now, 
this  year,  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
Moscow  was  preparing  really  to  make  use  of 
both   occasions   to  exploit  Shevchenko — his 
name,    his    works,    and    the    like.     Moscow 
wanted   to   show   not   only   the   45   million 
Ukrainians    but    others    within    the    Soviet 
Union  that  here  we  are  your  true  friends. 

But  how  have  they  treated  Shevchenko? 
Namely,  as  a  precursor  of  the  Bolshevik  rev- 
olution— a  great  social  reformer,  a  progressiv- 
1st,  one  who  advocated  the   elimination  of 
serfdom  and  the  elimination  of  oppression 
under  the  czars  and  the  like.    The  great  sig- 
nificance and  the  great  attribute  of  Shev- 
chenko's works  were,  of  course,  to  be  sub- 
merged;   namely,    his    proponency,   his    ad- 
vocacy of  national  Independence  and  free- 
dom not  only  of  Ukraine  but  of  all  the  na- 
tions. Including  Poland  and  Finland,  as  Dr. 
Smal-Stocki  has  mentioned.    In  the  Russian 
Empire  many  of  these  nations  find  them- 
selves in  a  different  complex  of  Imperial  dom- 
ination under  Moscow,  both  In  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  beyond.    We  felt  that  we  should  take  the 
wind  out  of  Moscow's  sails  on  this  and  pre- 
sent Shevchenko  as  he  truly  was  and  as  his 
works  readily  show.     His  works  are  perme- 
ated with  the  theme  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  present  to  the  free  world  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the 
true  nature  and  significance  of  Shevchenko. 
Dr.      Smal-Stocki.  I      completely      agree. 
What  the  Communists  do  with  Shevchenko 
is  really  the  history  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda.   We  are  now  celebrating  Shevchenko 
and  the  Communists  are  celebrating  Shev- 
chenko.   How?    Celebration  by  falsification. 
And  I  call  your  attention  to  the  works  of  a 
distinguished  scholar  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity on  "Russian  Classics  in  Soviet  Jacket," 
Columbia   University,    1962.     All    the    great 
Russian   classics  are  simply   the  front,   the 
adornment  of  the  Russian  Conununists  who 
by   doctoring  and   by  changing  them   have 
simply  made   them   weapons  of   ideological 
warfare.     This  same   thing   happened   with 
Shevchenko.     They  created.  In  fact,  an  up- 
side-down  Shevchenko,     Only   in    the   free 
world  can  we  present  the  true  Ideology  of 
Shevchenko. 

Dr.  DOBRIANSKT.  In  other  words,  you're 
saying,  Doctor,  as  In  the  case  of  Lincoln,  they 
use  the  term  Lincoln — they  have  a  Lincoln 
Brigade  in  Spain. 

Dr.  Smal-Stocki.  I  interrupt  to  say  that 
the  Russian  Communists  also  had  a  Shev- 
cehnko  Brigade  In  Spain. 

Congressman  Derwinski.  The  point  that 
we  should  underline  Is  first  the  point  that  Dr. 
Smal-Stockl  made;  that  there  Is  consistent 
use  by  the  Communists  of  Shevchenko  for 
their  propaganda  purposes.  And,  as  the  Doc- 
tor has  also  underlined,  there  is  constant 
recognition  by  Khrushchev  and  others  of  the 
problems  that  the  Soviets  face  in  maintaining 
their  mastery  over  the  nationalistic  forces 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 


Then,  Dr.  Dobrlansky   raised  a   very  Im- 
portant  point  which   I   think  deserves   one 
brief  comment;  that  is,  when  he  referred  to 
the  actions  of  Congress.    We  must  recognize 
the   fact   that   the   Congress   of   the   United 
SUtes  Is  the  spokesman  for  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  Congress  wouldn't  partici- 
pate in  any  program  unless  it  Is  based  on 
public  support  across  the  country.    So  the 
actions  of  Congress  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Shevchenko  Is  recognltloij  of,  In  turn,  the 
interest  of  the  American  ptJblic.     So  the  con- 
gressional action  then  is  an  American  action. 
And  this  enters  into  the  very  important  field 
of  the  struggle  for  men's  minds  throughout 
the  world— to  see  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
that  Shevchenko  espoused  Isn't  lost  to  the 
Communists  but  is  maintained  in  Its  proper 
direction  with  proper  emphasis,  and  that  the 
voice  of  nationalism  which  Shevchenko  raised 
Is  the  voice   of  nationalism  at  the  present 
time  of  all  the   captive  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,   since  he  speaks  their  language  In 
asking  for  freedom  for  his  people  and  the 
other  present-day  victims  of  Imperialism. 

Dr.  DoBRiANSKY.  Well,  I  must  say  on  this 
point.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  me 
going  through  this  and  prior  legislation,  and 
not  only  that,  but  Into  the  last  phase.  This 
was  last  fall,  when  many  Congressmen  had 
to  take  the  floor  to  elaborate  further  on 
Shevchenko  and  what  he  means  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  point  that  you  are  making.  Con- 
gressman Derwinski,  Is  well  taken.  This 
statue  in  Washington  is  not  a  statue  be- 
longing to  any  particular  group,  any  vested 
Interest  here  In  the  United  States,  but  by 
virtue  of  th'e  fact  that  it  had  been  legislated 
under  public  law,  it  has  been  established  In 
the  name  of  the  American  people.  Through 
Congress,  the  American  people  are  reflecting 
their  support  of  the  very  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions expressed  in  Shevchenko's  works. 

On  this  point,  I  think  there  is  a  great  note 
of  irony.  I  would  say  the  big  political  Joke 
of  this  year  is  the  conferring  of  the  Shev- 
chenko award  on  Khrushchev.  The  Academy 
m  Kiev  last  March  conferred  the  Shevchenko 
award  on  Khrushchev,  and  yet  Khrushchev 
has  the  established  reputation  of  being  the 
"hangman"  of  Ukraine.  I  cite  this  to  show 
you  to  what  extent  these  exploiters  and  really 
propaganda  prostitutes  of  Shevchenko — as 
well  as  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  and  Washington, 
and  so  on  down  *the  line — will  go.  The 
"hangman"  of  Ukraine  receives  a  Shevchenko 
award,  while  Shevchenko  himself  was  really 
a  contemporary  of  Lincoln  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  freedom  100  years  ago.  This  is 
a  manifest  contradiction;  it  is,  as  I  said,  a 
political  Joke. 

Congressman   Derwinski.  Dr.  Dobrlansky, 
perhaps  we  could  have  Dr.  Smal-Stockl  give 
our  listeners  a  bit  more  of  the  historical  de- 
tail of  that  period.     I  would  merely  wish  to 
emphasize  that  we  In  the  United  States  when 
we  dedicate  this  statue  to  Shevchenko  next 
month,  are  almost  2  years  behind  our  coun- 
terpart   In   Canada   who   have   a   statue    to 
Shevchenko,  I  believe  In  Manitoba,  where  it 
was  dedicated  by  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.     In   addition,  he  might  point  out 
further  that  the  distortion  of  Shevchenko  as 
a  historical  flgure  Is  In  the  classic  form  of 
Communist  misuse  of  other  spokesmen  for 
freedom.     The  fact  that  Shevchenko  fought 
against  the  serfdom  of  the  czarist  regime  will 
put  him  in  the  present  day  as  the  leader  of 
the  fight  against  the  type  of  economic  serf- 
dom that  the  Soviet  Union  extends  over  all 
the  citizens  of  the  so-called  U.S.S.R.,  many 
of   Whom — a   substantial    number — are   not 
Russian,  are   not,   say,  willing  members   of 
that  country,  but  are  the  true  captives  of  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Smal-Stocki.  In  answering  your  ques- 
tion about  the  historical  background,  Con- 
gressman Derwinski,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Americans  are  not 
usually  Isolated,  Tor  way  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  hav« 
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!  iMal-Stocki.  Not  only  that.    I  regard 

resolution  after  World  War  I — 1918  In 

Itself,   St.  Petersburg,   Kiev,   every- 

In  fact,  a  manifestation  of  the  Amer- 

Efevolutlon  In  Eastern  Europe  because 

you  have  the  slogan :  Shevchenko 

Wlishlngton. 

IpoBKiANSKT.  Well,  whlch  means  that  In 

's  works,  you  have  definite  refer- 

»  Washington,  a  definite  admiration 

own    Declaration    of    Independence, 

he  sought  for  his  own  people  and  also 

captive  peoples  within  tbe  Russian 

at  that  time.     Now,  in  view  of  all  this 

course,  we  could  mention  other  mat- 

lon't  think  many  Americans  are  aware 

fact  that  Shevchenko  was  a  very  good 

of  the  Negro  Shakesperlan  tragedian, 

and  many  others  during  that  pe- 

ret,  how  do  you  account  for  the  ap- 

ignorance    on    the    part    of    certain 

here  In  the  United  States?     Last  fall. 

In  Washington  berated  us  for 

brought  about  the  legislation  leading 

creation  of  this  statue. 

Smal-Stocki.  I  tell  you  frankly,  that 

the  real  reason  Is  Institutional.  One 

great  American  scholars,  Henry  Steele 

ger  who  Is  a  specialist  on  American 

wrote  In  one  of  his  books  that  we 

emerging  as  an  ideological  society. 

we  are  a  business  society.    And  Presl- 

<*olldge  said  America's  business  Is  busi- 

Bere.  I  believe,  is  the  real  reason  for 

We  seem  to  be  Indifferent 

sufferings  of  the  world,  to  the  captive 

We   don't  have   pity,   we   are   not 

and  we  are  not  even  Interested  In 


ness 

the  Indifference 

to  the 

natlonh 

shockep 

them 

Congressman 


Deewinski.  For  that  reason 

must  emphasize  then  are  the  ideals 

o,  his  perpetuation  of  the  spirit 

and  that  makes  our  contribution 

the  United  States  extremely  timely 


DoBRiANSKT.  I  think  at  the  close, 
I  ought  to  quote  Shevchenko  from  his 
My  Legacy." 


"Bx  ry  me  thus  I  pray,  and  rise! 

'rom  fetters  set  you  free ! 
Az  d  with  your  foes'  unholy  blood 

baptize  your  liberty! 
Ai  d  when  In  freedom,  "mid  yoTor  kin. 

?rom  battle  you  unglrd 
Po  rget  not  to  remember  me   .    ^ 

Vlth  a  kind,  gentle  word!" 


we  Americans  will  not  forget  him. 

you.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  profes- 

Jovlet  economics,  Oeorgetown  Unlver- 

Roman  Smal-Stockl,  head  of  the 

Institutes,  Marquette  University,  Mll- 

Wls.,  and  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 

,  Republican  Member  of  Congress, 

District,  Dllnols. 

have  attended  the  \i^kly  discussion 
program   of   Oeorgetown   University 


Radio  Ponmi,  the  broadcast  of  which  was 
transcribed  in  the  Raymond  Rice  studio  of 
historic  Georgetown  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


(Prom  the  Ukrainian  Review,  Summer,  19641 

Shivchenko,  an  Aposti.e  of  Freedom 

(By  Andr6  Prangois-Poncet,  member  of  the 
Academic  Frangaise ) 

To  the  connoissevirs  of  Slavlclsm,  this 
esteemed.  The  average  Frenchman  hardly 
name  is  certainly  well-known  and  highly 
knows  It  at  all,  however.  Nonetheless,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  known.  Shevchenko 
Is  the  name  of  a  Ukrainian,  a  man,  full  of 
vital  energy  and  enthusiasm,  who  was  both 
a  painter  and  a  poet  and  whose  destiny  was 
quite  a  remarkable  one.  In  literary  history 
his  work  holds  a  special  place  as  being  very 
typical  of  European  literature  at  the  time, 
between  1830  and  1848,  when  the  continent 
was  stirred  by  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
for  freedom  and  national  Independence — as- 
pirations, in  the  words,  which  were  sup- 
pressed with  great  severity.  His  lyrical,  ro- 
mantic, and  political  writings  glorify  the 
magnificent  past  of  the  Cossacks  and  the 
great  steppe  where  their  cavalry  charges  and 
battles  took  place;  they  glorify  their  rustic 
ciistoms,  their  songs,  the  legends  of  this 
proud  and  faithful  people  and  his  native 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Dnie- 
per. Even  today  he  is  a  symbol  for  the  deep- 
est aspirations,  yearnings,  thirst  for  freedom 
and  the  humanitarian  ideal  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  which  regards  Itself  as  the  victim 
of  coercion  and  subjugation. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  born  a  serf  on  one 
of  the  estates  owned  by  a  russified  German 
by  the  name  of  Engelhardt.  Even  as  a  child 
and  In  his  boyhood  he  gave  signs  of  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  drawing  and  painting 
and  of  an  overflowing  vitality.  Nonetheless, 
his  owner  tenaciously  declined  to  allow  him 
to  become  a  painter,  for  he  himself  intended 
to  keep  him  as  a  valet.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  let  himself  be  persuaded  and  allowed  him 
to  study  painting  in  Vilno,  Warsaw  and  Pe- 
tersburg. 

Soshenko,  a  talented  artist  and  a  Ukrain- 
ian like  Shevchenko,  observed  how  he  (Shev- 
chenko) drew  the  statues  in  the  Summer 
Park  by  the  light  of  the  clear  Petersburg 
nights,  and  he  mediated  his  acquaintance 
with  a  very  famous  painter,  Karl  BryuUov. 
He  also,  praised  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
this  young  man.  He  became  his  sponsor  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  collection  to  raise 
enough  money  to  buy  his  freedom  to  enable 
him  to  work  under  his  (Bryullov"s)  guidance 
at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  as  a  freeman. 

At  this  time  and  in  this  environment,  the 
other  side  of  his  nature,  his  poetic  talent, 
suddenly  showed  It.self.  In  1840,  Shevchenko 
published  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  Kobzar, 
which — Just  as  the  later  works  of  this  pro- 
lific genius — was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  Ukrainian  readers.  In  1845 — al- 
ready a  known  personality  by  this  time — he 
settled  in  Kiev.  Here  he  Joined  a  secret  so- 
ciety, the  Fraternity  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  whose  members  pursued  the  fol- 
lowing aims:  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  liberal  state  organization, 
the  formation  of  a  Slavic  federation  of 
states,  of  which  Ukraine  al.so  was  to  be  a 
member  state.  They  pursued  a  course  which 
provoked  the  rancor,  the  terror  and  revenge 
of  Tsardom  and  it.';  offlclals  as  no  other.  De- 
tected and  incarcerated  along  with  his  fel- 
low members,  Slievchenko  was  sentenced  to 
serve  as  a  common  soldier  in  Turkestan  and 
Siberia.  In  addition,  the  tsar  personally  for- 
bade him  to  write  and  to  paint.  Thus  he 
had  to  endure  10  years  banishment  in  the 
greatest  misery.  Nonetheless,  he  found  wMys 
and  means  of  writing  and  working  In  secret. 
His  old  friends,  several  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  highest  nobility,  remained  faithful  to 
him. 


Septernher  lo 

PoUowlng  the  death  of  Nicholas  I  h« 
pardoned  and  set  free  on  Janua^  i  'law^ 
the  intercession  of  Countess  Toistoy    »w2[ 
that  time  on  he  became  one  of  the  m^ 
Important  pioneers  of  patriotism  and UmS!* 
tellectual    life    of    Ukraine — celebrated 
teemed  and  admired   in  the  cities  (in  ju" 
trakhan,  Nlzhnly  Novgorod,  even  in  MoaorL 
and  In  Petersburg),  where  he  took  up  i« 
dence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  tline.    He  h^ 
the  Intention  of  finally  settling  In  hig  q^StJ 
country,  but   In  March  of    1861,  tired  am 
at  the  end  of  his  powers,  he  died  in  Pel^u 
burg  at  the  age  of  47.    According  to  his  ex 
pUclt  wishes,  he  was  burled  by  his  frlendi 
on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  Dnieper.    UaaT 
people  visit  his  grave  there;  it  Is  lionored  lih 
that  of  a  hero,  saint  or  prophet. 

In  reading  this  account  of  him,  some  peo- 
pie  may  perhaps  be  astonished.  la  not 
Ukraine  one  of  the  Socialist  Soviet  Repub. 
lies  which  make  up  the  U.S.S.R.?  isn't  Bu^ 
sla  a  federal  state?  Yes,  It  certainly  ii 
when  one  Judges  from  appearances,  but  not 
when  one  considers  the  true  nature  of  thli 
so-called  Socialist  Republic.  Conununlun  li 
by  no  means  more  liberal  than  Tsardom  wu 
The  Soviet  Republic  is  merely  a  facade  which 
simulates  Independence.  The  Antral  po». 
er  rules  it  as  lord  and  master.  And  the  bot- 
ernments  of  the  so-called  republics  have  to 
carry  out  Moscows  orders.  Ukraine  had  to 
pay  bitterly  for  its  attempt  to  cast  off  thli 
yoke.  She  has  had  to  endure  bloody  purgw, 
whoee  Inexorable  atrocity  were  Intended  to 
break  her  resistance  forever. 

But  violence  can  only  rage  for  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  and  It  seldom  comes  to  pui 
that  it  has  the  last  word.  It  te  doomed  to 
failure  by  the  tenacious  clinging  of  a  nation 
to  Its  own  individuality  and  to  its  inflexlbto 
and  never  tiring  will  to  live  acco|-dlng  to  tbli 
Individuality — even  If  this  will  be  mute  mi 
gagged  at  the  present  time. 

— "Le  Figaro."  March  12, 19M. 


Shevchenko  and  Ukrainian  National  Iou 
(By  Evhen  MalanlukO 

With  outstretched  arms  he  embrtctd 
Ukraine — Ukraine  with  its  blood  stalnad 
graves  and  its  dreadful  glory.  Be  recreated 
the  melodious  language  of  the  people  into 
Images  of  what  was  and  is  in  Ukraine. 
Through  him  our  entire  natlan  expresMd 
its  manifold  destiny. 

Since  that  time  our  people;  have  been 
divided  Into  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  (or 
a  long  time  still  they  will  be  thus  separated. 

— P.   KULISH. 
THE   EARLT    SHEVCHENKO 
I 

Already  from  the  time  he  was  a  mere  lad 
in  the  classroom,  Petersburg  wfts  for  Hohol 
(Gogol)  "the  dreamt  of  field  of  operation," 
where  he  would  carry  out  his  future  work  for 
"the  good  of  his  country."  For  Shevchenko, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  capital  of  the  huge 
empire  was  to  be  only  a  stage  in  his  life  of 
serfdom:  Shevchenko's  landlord  went  to 
Petersburg  and  to  Warsaw  or  Vllna — that  If 
all.  When  Hohol  arrived  In  Petersburg  In 
1829,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  asking  her  to 
send  him  descriptions  of  Ukrainian  folk  cu»- 
toms,  folk  practices,  and  folk  costumes,  ii 
well  as  Ukrainian  comedies  written  by  hli 
father,  old  coins,  and  old  scripts  from  th* 
bygone  Hetman's  time,  etc.  in  a  state  of 
nostalgia,  in  this  strange  sober  city,  hi 
created  (primarily  for  himself)  an  all-com- 
prising picture  of  Ukraine.  In  his  "Eveningi 
at  a  Farm  Near  Dikanka"  (1831),  he  palnti 
the  picture  of  an  "Intoxicating  and  colorful 
little  Russia."  Torn  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  he  attempts  nonetheless,  to  wrlti 
"a  history  of  our  unique  and  *unfortun»ta 
Ukraine"  (letter  to  Maksymovych  on  the  lltt 
of  November  1833);  he  dreams  of  a  chair  at 
Kyiv  University,  and  In  a  moment  of  ecstaiy 
he  expresses  an  unequivocal  national  con- 
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Ukraine.    This  bitter  awareness  was  the  first 


and  continuous— and  it  was  a  fuUy  con- 
scious one.  In  the  annals  of  literature,  his 
works  are  a  unique  example  of  an  organic 
and  conscious  development  of  a  personality 
and   Weltanschauung.     In   his    later    works 


o    iPtter    to    Maksymovych:  UKraine.    mis  Din,eir  owoiciitoo  ..»"  ^^  ~-~ 

«*»«***  i^*.PV0U  simply  to  drop  all  this  natural  result  of  his  psychological  and  In- 

•J^I  ad^ls®  y°Vo  HetmanshchVna.     ^^  tellectual  growth  and  of  his  awakening  po- 

j^t^plva  ana  8                       ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  national  consciousness.  Weltanschauung.     In    nis    laiier    wor« 

S  "^^J  JSSe  thing.    For  what  and  for         No.  Shevchenko's  lively  nostalgia  and  h^  ^^'^^^elte^chauvmg  g^^j^^,  ^nd 

^ut  the  whole  •cnrng                            ^  Petersburg   "orphanhood"    had   no   need   of  !^«^^°r^"^tle   themes   and   motives   of 

S«n  do  '' h^SS  qulvers^of  national  feel-  Hohol's  Little  Russia,  which  no  longer  radl-  Jeepe^^^^^^  eartlerc^tlve   period. 

JIHTver.  are  *>«  j^*  ^^^^^  ^^          ^^.^ad  to  ated  any  life  of  Its  own.    He  himself  was  too  Shevchenko  seartlercreauv^               ^^  ^^^ 

SLSCr  the'fatrnandof  tie  soul"  which  deeply  rented  Jo  ^^e  "at^-^ls'^l'^T  he  CoTsa^ks^anTth?  Hermans"  and  the  "glor- 

•*^     L  rtied  in  him.  however.  his  country.     Deep   v(rlthln   his   °°^^'   'tl  ^,,...  r characteristic  quotes  In  one  of  Elsen- 

»d  •l^StJiSt^K  which  poisoned  the  last  treasured  Ukraine  In  all  her  dreadful  reality  1°''?...^  „"^.  "  "  «?  irirraine.  we  can  trace 

w  wail   PeierOULliB    "  r  „_._,,_     __..,  >     4.— IWI^    ^aol-lr 


this  line  from  the  poem  "Do  Osnovyanenka 
(To  Osnovyanenko.  1839)  through  '  Pld- 
kova."  "Hamallya,"  "The  Dream,"  "Hoholyu 
(To  Hohol) .  "Ne  zarevuf  v  Ukralnl.  (  NO 
longer  will  the  guns  roar  In  the  Ukraine  ) . 
"Kholodnyy  Yar"  (The  Cool  Ravine)  to 
"Chernets"  (The  Monk)  (1847).  "Zastupyla 
chorna  khmara."  (A  dark  cloud  covered  the 
white    one)     (1848)    and    "Ta    Inodi   staryy 


,„._  which  poisonea  uie  iobk      ircaouicu  Kj^^at.^^  *"  —1  ner  areaaiui  j        .^^^..  _,„_vb\  nast  of  Ukraine,  we  can  trace 

„  was  Pete"biir8  wn  en  p  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^  destiny.    "Before  the  enchant-     stocks  works)  P^^^l^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^.. 

°'  s^heJcSenko     Petersburg    was    the     Ing  canvass  (by  BryuUov)  I  began  to  reflect 
but  for   ShevchenKo  ..Qvld's  Metamor-      and  the  Image  of  the  blind  minstrel  (Kob- 

P^'^''<'4hu?ozSnyk"     "Artist")      took     zar)    and    of   the    bloodthirsty   Haydamaky 
loioaes"     ("KhudoznnyK^   ,__„„„   Lh  +>,«      (insurgents  against  Poland)    awoke  In  me, 

and  I  cherished  and  cared  for  them.  In  the 
semldarkness  of  his  magnlflcent  studio.  I 
saw  the  Dnieper  steppes  rising  before  me  In 
a  feverish  fantasy — the  shadows  of  those 
"^.^^"edfroVdlfferent  classes  but  from  martyrs,  of  the  hapless  hetmans.  The  «^- „""-  ^;trmes  ^^"old'cossack)  (1849) 
istemmeairoui  ^      which  lost  Its     boundless    endless    steppe,    scattered    with      ^°^\^J.'^^°'''t^^„.^    bezverhyl    upade." 

^%r inTs  a^'s^rat^c  ip'per  cL^^^^^^  but  graves,  unfolded  before  my  cental  eye  and  ^nd  finely  to  ^^^^^^^^,^^7  g  upo^l.  the 
rttaUty  in  "\";^-^th  in  its  grassroots,  there  she  stood  before  me.  my  magnlflcent.  <7?!,Jf™°"''^!J„'7o^^^^  this  line  can  be 
^r.^ist^?icar  eStence  of  a  ^people  an     unhappy  Y^^^,^  ^i'L^',^'^^^^:     "Sl^Tto  ^^0?  November   1860.   shortly 

tlon"  (Diary). 

In  the  vision  of  the  sculptor  and  painter, 
who  work  only  with  external  colors  and 
lines,  the  Inner  substance  of  Ukraine  begins 

Shevchenko,  an  orgaiiiv;  f"^  "  "^  " *- —       to  take  shape  In  him.    The  painter  becomes 

nt  stock  deeply  rooted  In  the  people,  had     ^  poet.     His  early  motive— "Gray  songs  of 

Joo  much  inner  resistance  to  succumb  to     dark   hours.   In  sadness    you   have   thrived.     "-.:r,  .  ,^':r.-rfl-;-n;ture    the  breath  of  his 
TiMlKmous  influence  of  Petersburg.    The     what  has  bound  you  Into  verse,  you  gray     know  his  ^P^^l^f,  "^f  ^J^' ji^Jorlcal  and  na- 
?«^hich  was  later  recreated  into  a^con-      melodies".     (Introduction  to  Kobzar)-  be-      creativity,  a*  well  as  his  historical  a 
«.ntrated    baleful  picture  In  his  "Dfeam";      comes  the  leading  thought  and  permanent 
fhucitv— "lying  m  the  valley  as  in  a  pit,      mark  of  his  creativity.    This  motive— "Gray 
JZmine  in  the  black  mud  with  the  fog      gongs  of  dark  hours"— initially  still  nebu- 
hr^ne  over   it  like  a   dark   cloud"— was.     lous  and  unclear,  yet  pregnant  with  enor- 
fl^irativelv  speaking,  reduced   to  the  "en-     mous  content,  unfolds  Itself  step  by  step. 
ne*^       ,■'  „5,.  _,  *v,„  *,+  A^oHornw  i-n  vminc      to  burst  foTth  at  last  into  a  full,  ptire  and 

finely   detailed   blossom. 


Sner  process  of  change  was  taking  shape- 

Sm  which  was  symbolized  by  the  fig- 

5i  of  Hohol  and  Shevchenko  In  literature. 

u 

Shevchenko,  an  organic  part  of  solid  peas- 


traced  '  to   26th   of   November    1860.   shortly 
before  his  death. 

Who  is  not  capable  of  recognizing  Shev- 
chenko's monolithic  dedication  and  the 
Gothic  development  of  his  Ingenious  per- 
sonality, he— with  the  exception  of  "Reve  ta 
stohne"  (The  Bewitched)  or  "Sadok  vysh- 
newv"    (The    Cherry    Orchard)— will    never 


King  halls"  of  the  Art  Academy  In  young 
Shevchenko's  mind.  Everything  else  he  did 
not  notice  at  all,  or  due  to  his  strong  and 
healthy  outlook,  simply  did  not  absorb,  or 
what  is  even  more  probable,  he  did  not  even 
feel  it.  The  liberated  serf  tmderwent  a  psy- 
chic process  of  momentous  importance.  "I 
am  learning  how  to  paint.  I  earn  money. 
I  do  not  bend  my  knee  to  anyone,  and  I 
fear  God  only.  It  is  wonderful  to  be  free." 
'(Letter  to  his  brother  Mykyta  on  the  15th 
of  November  1839).  "The  belovea,"  "the 
magnificent,"  the  "enchanted"— these  were 
the  epithets  which  he  gave  to  the  academy. 
to  which  he  a  "poor  dirty  devil — soared  on 
wings— from  the  dirty  garret  of  an  uncouth 
country  bumpkin."  (Diary.)  The  "golden 
days"  during  which  he  "completely  Involved 
himself  In  the  curriculum"  ("what  a  won- 
derful thing  this  curriculum  Is  for  a  stu- 
dent") remained  tmforgettable  to  him. 
Then,  after  tearing  himself  away  from  paint- 
ing for  an  hour,  he  would  listen  to  lectures 
and  general  subjects — physiology,  physics, 
zoology,  French  ("Khudozhnyk,"  "The  Art- 
ist). The  metamorphosis  of  a  man  who 
only  the  day  before  was  still  a  dumb  slave 
of  Mr.  Engelhardt  and  a  servant  hired  by 
Shiryayev  was  almost  too  fabulous. 

A  truly  restless  nostalgia  burnt  In  him: 
"Write  to  me  •  •  •  not  in  Muscovite  (Rus 
Blan)   so  that  at  least  I  shall  feel  the  fa 


in 


Among   the   most   disagreeable,   orthodox, 
pseudo-scientific      Shevchenko      traditions 


creativity,  as  well  as  his  historical  and  na- 
tional Importance. 

IV 

At  this  point  It  is  fitting  to  mention  the 
name    of    the    Indefatigable    Stepan    Smal- 

StfOclcvl. 

In  his  passionate  efforts  to  uphold  the  true 
image  of  Shevchenko— an  Image  which  is 
Indeed  exaggerated  at  times  (for  example. 
with  reference  to  his  metrics)— he  traces 
with   fascinating  directness  and  passionate 


pseudo-scientific      Shevchenko      traditions,     wiv"   ^'«^;""^^ ""  ""fCi;-  ^nd    occasional 
claim  that  initially  Shevchenko,  completely         And    it    is    jusi,   bu   ^ ^^^ — ^^^   ^^ 


captivated  by  the  past  of  the  nation,  had 
glorified  "the  days  of  the  Cossacks  and  the 
magnificent  freedom  of  the  Hetmans,"  espe- 
cially as  he  was  living  In  a  strange  country 
and  was  altogether  saturated  with  national 
"nationalistic"  romanticism.  Later,  It  Is 
maintained,  he  liberated  himself  from  na 


output  of  modern  scholarly  literature  on 
Shevchenko.  regardless  of  its  quality,  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  specialized  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  exotic  investigation  (for  example. 
"The  Sociology  of  Shevchenko's  verse  ). 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  stUl  very 
few    works    or    articles    throwing    new    and 


maintained,  he  liberated  himself  irom  na-  ^^^    ""^  j.  X^.         ^he  figure  of  the  genius, 

tlonallstlc  Illusions  as  a  result  of  external  ^^^^'y^^^^.^^^"  Is  somewhat  "mysterious." 

infiuences     ("the    Konarchyky    and    Petra-  :?J  f  «^^^  tSmoreTo    because  a  purely 

shevtsy,"  imprisonment  and  banishment    to  ™«  ^^  .fl  "^^^Ts  cannot  be  applied  to  a 


rationalistic  analysis  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
genius  as  Individualistic  as  Shevchenko. 
Apart  from  that,  such  works  would  be  help- 
less and  Incomplete,  which  would  be  the 
lesser  evil.  It  Is  hardly  possible  to  approach 
Shevchenko's  work  without  a  creative  as 
well  as  national  Intuition. 

Actually,  Shevchenko   Is  by   no  means   a 
figure  whom  one  can  Include  In  the  category 


become     a     socially    conscious    and    "class 
conscious"    poet.    That   this   depiction   was 
especially  popular   In   the   U.S.S.R.   can   be 
easily   understood.     Since    1930,    It  has    ac- 
quired   the    force    of    an    Invincible    decree 
there.    Why  should  one  be  amazed,  there- 
fore   that  the  authorities  dug  up  the  term 
"preproletarlat"    and    declared    Shevchenko 
«aa,   ^"tha\;;iea"srrshanTe;rth7?;-     ^^\:raf°oT'thT  "^TeplS^^^^^       ?ie     oV'^e  "rTtl^n  J.' '^"Ag^in  and  again  we  could 
miliar  sounds  of  my  native  tongue  on  paper,     f  °^,f  "i^°  ^  °f.  ^J.^f  nsKsclentlflc  legend,     reconstruct  his  period  and  ^^^^^^^^''l,^^^ 
K,  that  at  least  once  I  may  shed  tears  of     ^^^^^^^^^^  °*      JL  facf  tharits  auth  analyze  the  possible  Influences  of  the J^*^" 

joy  •  .  •  Night  after  night  I  see  only  you,     ^°ZV^^''•^■^  the  case  of  tS''fvi  coat  and     kiv  romantic  school.    We  could  examine  the 
my  beloved  Kyrylivka_  ( Shevchenko'sblrth.     JJJ^^^^y  .fV^^dltfon   are  ?L  poet's  owS  coun-     ^— „tinn«  centered  around  Kharklv  Uni- 

trymen.  The  modern  Bellnskles  merely 
took  advantage  of  the  work  of  naive  Shev- 
chenko admirers.  They  had  only  to  re- 
shape the  existing  material  to  meet  their 
own  ends  and  to  popularize  It. 
h^.'"  '^:^^^a^wIrTn;^^%°ar  a^lT "thT*  more  It  is  a^-l^^f^^JSTThat^h^^^  no  propagTnda"  VThe  FoUsh  emigrants  i^^ 
dreadful,  for  he  himself  had  already  gained  state  ^^^^f  ^y  ^^J/'SJe  for  an  Ideological  consideration.  We  could  search  for  analogies 
per«)nal  freedom  •  •  •  Indeed,  the  more  In-  room  ^^^f  f  T"  .^"Ln  of  ?ormer  IdfaJs"  and  trace  Infiuences,  beglnntag  with  Byron 
tensely  and  the  more  pronouncedly  he  ex-     '^^'^Be-Jor  a     cremation  of  form^ia^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^^         ^     ex- 

perienced his  own  freedom,  the  more  clearly     never  took  place  in  ShevchenKo      inere  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  approach  would  neither 

he  sensed  the  state  of  serfdom  in  which  those     '^o   "Jf'^"°^„°i  f„    Srevcienk^s    creative     do  Justice  to  the   subject  nor  be  of  value 
dear  to  him  found  themselves.     It  grew  in     <='^l^«"f;„„°^i^"  er  In  his  wor^^  to   It.     As  a  result   of  these   Investigations 

his  awareness  ever  more  ife-fyXJe  of     llnSoZ'^Tml  development  SS  steady      (and  these   only)    would   It   be  possible  to 
comprised   the  entire  people,  the  whole  of     consciousue&o.     xiio  «  f 


place)  in  my  dreams;  I  see  the  tall  grass  of 
the  steppe  where  I  used  to  hide  as  a  truant 
Khoolboy"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Mykyta 
on  t^  1st  of  November  1839.  Day  by  day 
the  rerrible  awareness  that  his  brothers  and 
Bisters  in  Kyrylivka  were  still  serfs  tortured 
him.     This    awareness    was    all    the    more 


Kiv  romantic  bcuuui.     .. »- -      — 

publications  centered  around  Kharklv  Uni- 
versity at  that  time;  we  could  consider  the 
tremendous  enthusiasm  which  was  prevalent 
in  both  Polish  and  Russian  literature  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties  for  Ukraine  as  the 
center  of  literary  exoticism.  And  last  but 
not  least,  we  could  take  the  revolutionary 
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erplal  i  how  it  came  about  that  the  former 
serf —  fho  was  so  happy  about  his  freedom, 
who  y  ras  completely  dedicated  to  painting 
and  ^  ho  was  the  best  student  of  the  then 
so  fan  ous  Bryixllov,  who  was  awarded  medals 
for  hif  outstanding  work — suddenly  became 
'  and  began  to  reconsider  his  inl- 
very  confused  "gray  songs  of  dark 
in  sadness  you  have  thrived"  with 
Increasing  attentlveness  and  intensity. 
respect  to  all  this,  we  must  discuss 
tcldious  subject  of  whether  Shevchenko 
romantic  or  not,  as  we  would  like 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  compressing 
eiitlre  genius  into  the  pigeonhole  of  a 
"Ism." 
a  fact  that  the  early  Shevchenko 
his  very  nature  was  hungry  for  light 
hiiman  contact  (even  after  the  "Ovid's 
"  took  place  in  his  life ) .  as- 
all  the  Ideas  of  his  time  and  every- 
B7lth  which  his  inunedlate  atmosphere 
Si  turated — to  say  nothing  of  his  read- 
vfhich  was  voluminous.  ("There  was 
•  •  •  which  he  did  not  have  in 
" — KulLsh.)  We  know,  of  course, 
literary  circles  of  Petersburg  were 
dominated  by  the  Russian  Ro- 
school  in  the  1830's.  The  first  trans- 
of  Hugo's  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  ap- 
In  1830  and  completely  took  the  read- 
public  by  storm.  E.  Sue  and  Alfred  de 
also  enjoyed  tremendous  popularity, 
was  also  well  known  (Shev- 
mentlons  him  repeatedly ) .  Thertf 
need  to  mention  Byron;  Shevchenko 
his  works  (also  from  Mlckiewicz's- 
)  and  esteemed  him.  (O.  Chuzh- 
)  Lermontov,  whom  Shevchenko 
out,  was  Shevchenko's  own  age. 
the  strictly  Russian  literary  figures, 
must  be  made  of  the  Byronist, 
Bestuzhev  (who  probably  went 
) ,  of  Lazebnikov.  and  of  the  strange 
poet  E.  Boratynskiy  (Eda).  of  the 
Romantic  Kozlov  ("Bezum- 
The  Mad  Woman")  and  finally,  of 
for  his  romantic  contribution 
The  Gipsies"),  not  to  mention 
t^nslatlons  of  Zhukovskiy  and  the 
poems  of  Ryleyev. 
certainly  possible — Indeed  fairly  cer- 
'  hat  Shevchenko  read  all  of  these  au- 
There  Is  also  no  room  for  doubt  that. 
basis  of  an  analysis  of  his  early 
(at  the  time  of  the  "Chyhyryn  Kob- 
S^evchenko  could  be  considered  a  poet 
Ime;  I.e.,  a  romantic  poet.  In  regard 
however,  this  formal  classl- 
demands  elucidation  and  clarlflca- 
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very  dlfBcult  to  encompass  a  genius 
a  specific  framework.    A  genius  strives 
fullest  unfoldment  of  his  personal- 
create  his  own  "cosmos" — he  knows 
or  restrictions.    A  genius,  therefore, 
different  periods  and  pursues  differ- 
rses  simultaneously.    Romanticism,  if 
not  consider  the  historical  meaning 
1  erm.  is  essentially  a  very  definite  mood 
Boul  which  almost  every  poet  experl- 
1  the  first  stage  of  his  creative  process. 
as  Shevchenko's  romanticism  is  con- 
It    embraces    the    truly    romantic 
of  his  personal  life  on  the  one  hand; 
the  other  hand,  it  embraces  the  pow- 
r  jmantic  stirrings  in  the  soul  of  the 
!r  ing  poet,  the  literary  mood  of  his  time 
fln  ally  and  fundamentally,  the  romantic 
of  national  Interest  in  "Little  Rus- 
felt  initially  as  an  awakening  in- 
the  history  of  Ukraine.    One  should 
the  popularity  of  works  like  "Istorl- 
3v"  (the  history  of  the  Rus  people). 
1  Maloy  RosEii"  (the  history  of  little 
the  work  of  Bantysh-KamenskyJ — 
"Istorlya  Malorossii"  (the  history  of 
"la  by  M.  Markevych) ,  as  well  as  the 
national   Eongs   of  the  Ukrainian 
cf .  the  collections  by  Tseretell  in  1819, 
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by  Maksymovych,  whose  renditions  appeared 
in  three  editions:  1827,  ia34.  and  1849;  and 
also  those  of  Sreznev  skyj  and  others ) . 

Because  of  its  relatedness  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  romanticism  of  this  rebirth,  the 
highly  symbolic  pseudonym  Perebendya  can 
be  considered  most  characteristic.  Perebend- 
ya is  more  tlian  a  synonym  of  "kobzar" 
(minstrel).  Indeed,  boldly  and  without  res- 
ervation, we  can  designate  not  only  Shev- 
chenko's early  creation  with  it.  Even  then. 
I.e.,  In  the  years  1938-39,  Perebendya  was  a 
far-reaching  concept  i  cf .  Franko's  work 
"Perebendya").  This  concept  wr\s.  so  to 
speak,  the  "living  conscience  of  the  people," 
the  poet-apostle,  and  the  poet  as  the  prophet 
of  the  nation.  He  is  the  central  figure  at 
the  time  of  the  "Chyhyryn  Kobzar,"  a  time 
which  might  be  called  the  time  of  "romantic 
nationalism"  (as  Franko  most  aptly  ex- 
pressed it)  in  Shevchenko's  creative  process. 
Over  and  above  this,  however,  it  Is  a  motive, 
as  most  of  Shevchenko's  motives,  which  is 
woven  into  all  his  creations.  Later,  in  his 
•"Testament"  and  the  "Psalms."  he  develops 
it  to  unsurpassable  Intensity.  The  concept 
of  Perebendya  and  this  is  one  of  Shevchenko's 
extremely  characteristic  paradoxes — "is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  any  folk  poetry"  (Franko) . 
This  figure  was  the  fruit  of  Shevchenko's 
profound  thoughts  and  not  a  sudden  power- 
ful flaring  up  of  a  transitory  mood.  It  was 
this  very  figure  of  the  minstrel  Perebendya, 
nonetheless,  which  was  taken  from  Ukrain- 
ian life  as  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is 
even  possible  that  this  figure  was  suggested 
by  the  "Ukrainian  bard"  E.  Hrebinka  and 
the  "Szkola  ukrainska "  (Ukrainian  school  in 
Polish  literature ) . 

The  flame — or  to  express  It  more  clearly, 
the  element  of  this  peculiar  Shevchenkian 
romanticism— sometimes  flares  up  with 
great  intensity  in  the  midst  of  sentimentally 
nationalistic  works  (ballads,  "Kateryna") 
and  In  the  midst  of  romantically  national 
works  in  "Chyhyryn  Kobzar,"  that  one  could 
almost  designate  it  as  neoromantic  ("Smly- 
sya,  lyutyy  vrazhe.  ta  ne  duzhe  •  •  ••'  Laugh, 
fierce  enemy,  but  not  too  loud — "To  Osnovya- 
nenko").  This  force  finds  its  strongest  un- 
foldment in  the  prophetic,  historical  expres- 
sion of  the  time,  in  "Try  llta"  (Three  Years). 
Incidentally,  the  period  between  Shev- 
chenko's banishment  and  his  return  marks 
also  a  return  to  a  peculiar  "classicism''  (Iam- 
bic lyrics).  This  element  of  classicism,  how- 
ever, cuts  through  all  Shevchenko's  works 
( Including  his  prose  works ) . 

We  speak  of  a  "strange"  romanticism,  but 
it  must  be  specifically  emphasized  that  Shev- 
chenko's romanticism  never  possessed  the 
abstract  (worldwide  as  with  Byron  or  "In- 
terplanetary" as  with  Lermontov)  character 
of  orthodox  romanticism.  In  this  very  dif- 
ference lies  the  chief  characteristic  of  Shev- 
chenko's romanticism.  As  Shevchenko  him- 
self said.  "Trizna  (the  F^ineral  Repast)  and 
"Slepaya"  (the  Blind  Woman)  are  "written 
in  the  Inflexible  'Katsap'  (Russian)  language, 
written  after  the  literary  fashion  and  inten- 
tionally in  'Byronlc  fashion.' "  The  poet, 
however,  makes  it  emphatically  clear  that 
"he  did  not  tolerate  unclear  dream  visions 
and  Byronlc  ob.scuritles."  Sharply,  and  more 
than  once.  Shevchenko  protests  against  so- 
called  "art  for  art's  sake"  ("is  there  anything 
more  horrible  on  earth  than  the  tasteless 
results  of  leisurely  wasted  years  In  print?"). 
For  him,  poetry  served  a  national  (not  solely 
a  social)  function:  it  was  Perebendya's  pro- 
phetic cry.  His  romanticism  was  always 
projected  onto  a  realistic  Ukraine  and  always 
remained  in  touch  with  reality:  with  the 
landscape,  the  history  and  fate  of  the  people. 
H's  romanticism  found  Its  adequate  organic 
embodiment  In  reality.  It  must  have  been 
this  fact  which  prompted  several  scholars 
(Yefremov)  to  call  Shevchenko  a  realist. 

But  It  was  this  very  harmony  of  poetry  and 
truth  which  conveyed   the  tremendous  im- 


pact of  "Kobzar"  (which  was  much  stm 
than  the  purely  literary  impact)  to  l^  ** 
temporaries:  "I  was  dumbfounded '•/»?' 
ka),  or:  "Shevchenko's  muse  tore  awaflT 
curtain  which  concealed  our  national  iiT 
To  look  behind  it  was  both  terrifylnB 
sweet,  painful  and  fascinatint"  iv^ 
marov).  *      '^°«t<>- 

Whether  Shevchenko's  images  portrav  th 
cruel  enslavement  of  a  helpless  orphaii 
the   poet's  gift  for   prophecy,  whetlier  th* 
brought  a  girl  on  the  scene  or  revealed  » 
holy  wonder  of  motherhood— they  never  ^ 
the    character    of    the    orthodox    wayfann 
themes    or    wayfaring    heroes    that    areiJ 
prevalent    in   romanticism.     His  flguiea  ^ 
ways  remain  concrete  and  true  to  life-  v 
rema,  Perebendya  or  Kateryna  are  flmiren  t 
flesh  and  blood.  s  ^w  or 

To  show  how  terribly  difficult  it  is  to  in 
elude  Shevchenko  in  any  kind  of  liter&rr 
movement,  be  It  in  one  stage  of  his  creaUw 
process  only,  we  may  compare  two  poenu- 
"Ivan  Pidkova"  (1839)  and  "Hamallw- 
( 1842) .  To  all  appearances  these  two  poena 
are  very  similar  in  both  subject  matter  and 
style.  Both  were  written  at  a  time  wlilch  li 
generally  considered  Shevchenko's  most  "ro- 
mantle"  period.  Just  as  we  can  designate 
"Hamaliya"  as  a  "romantic"  poefai,  more  a 
less;  we  can  designate  "Pidkova"  as  realistic 
with  even  greater  Justiflcation,  und  this  In 
the  same  way  we  designate  "Pah  Tadeua" 
by  Mickiewlcz  as  realistic.  It  is  fitting  here 
to  quote  F.  YakubovskyJ's  statement,  which— 
though  not  entirely — goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter:  "Hohol  created  typical  masks  •  •  • 
casts  as  a  sculptor  makes  *  •  *.  In  his 
most  realistic  moments  he  is  still  a  romantic, 
Shevchenko,  is  still  a  realist."  (In  Search 
of  the  True  Face,  Za  spravzhnye  oblychchis 
LIM1931.) 

Hohol's  weak  national  feelings  were  the 
cause  of  a  dead  spirituality  combined  with 
a  speclflc  vividness  which  made  his  creationi 
extremely  complex  and  mysterious.  There- 
fore,  he  is  always  a  romantic.  Shevchenko's 
romanticism,  on  the  other  hand,  thanks 
to  his  deep  national  consciousness.  Is  always 
drawn  out  to  its  ultimate  conclusion;  I.e., 
full,  clear,  and  vivid  reality. 

Even  if  a  "Byronlc  nebulousnets"  clouded 
the  themes — which  were  still  in  a  germinat- 
ing state — In  "Chyhyryn  Kobzar,"  he  knew 
how  to  dispel  this  "nebulousne*s"  and  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  In  the  period  which 
followed;  I.e.,  "Three  Years." 

THREE    TEARS    (TRY    LITA) 

After  14  years'  separation  from  his  native 
coimtry,  Shevchenko's  long  cherished,  pain- 
ful dream  was  to  become  a  reality.  In  the 
.spring  of  1843  he  returned  to  "our,  but  not 
our  own  country,"  as  the  already  famous  au- 
thor of  "Kobzar"  and  "Haydamaky." 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  the 
Ukraine  he  found  upon  his  return  was  not 
the  same  "beautiful  and  unhappy  Ukraine" 
which  he  imagined  In  Bryullov's  studio  far 
away.  What  he  saw  here  was  concrete  real- 
ity, without  any  trimmings,  without  "By- 
ronlc nebulousness"  and  without  that  hazy 
idealization  which  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  spatial  separation  and  a  stay  In  a  foreign 
country.  The  poet  encountered  his  people 
openly  and  directly.  It  was  a  truly  dramatic 
meeting,  which,  however,  was  devoid  of  the 
catastrophic  effect  which  the  authors  and 
followers  of  the  theory  (I.e.,  that  the  poet's 
"romantic  national  views  were  disappointed," 
following  which  he  "became  ripe  for  claa 
consciousness")   would  like  to  have  it. 

He  was  always  sober  In  the  peasant's  way, 
never  knew  superfltious  Illusions,  not  even 
now  that  he  had  become  a  free,  educated 
man,  a  man  who  was  conscious  of  Ukraine's 
historical  tragedy.  j 

I  I 

Shevchenko  was  never  "enchanted"  or 
"blind." 
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!♦«  his  deep  infatuation  with  the  fas- 

^''^    mvth  of  his  Ukraine— without  which 

dnatingmy  ^^^^    become    a    poet— he 

^  '"I'it  his  healthy  sense  for  Ukrainian 
ne^«J  indeed  that  he  always  knew  how 
'T-n  ft  balance  between  myth  and  reality— 
*°f-«  the  secret  of  his  creativity,  of  his 
^  ♦Tpiqm  Therefore,  It  did  not  come 
'^^Sh''  between  myth  and  reality  In 
!i.Q     in  February  of  that  year  he  wTote  to 

I.  Kukharenko  from  Petersburg: I 

I^.fwant  to  go  to  Ukraine  at  all;  they  are 

Sr   rh  I  am  going  abroad,  but  not  to  Little 
ift    The  DevU  take  It.    Beside  lamenta- 
^'Jr  T  can't  hear  anything  else  there."     In 
nnther  letter  to  the  same  person  in  Novem- 
^1844    we   find   a   similar   evaluation  of 
r^alnian  reality.     It  was  written   shortly 
fteTthe  poet's  first  return  from  Ukraine: 
^  was  in  Ukraine  this  year.    I  saw  everything 
and  I  cried  almost  the  whole  time.    Together 
Brtth  the  Muscovites  the  damned  German- 
ism has  plundered  Ukraine— I  wish  to  God 
^v  would  soon  leave  off  raging."  ^  In  terms 
a  mtultlon  and  feeling  for  Ukrainian  real- 
U7  In  all  its  historical  breadth  and  depth, 
Sere  was  no  one,  not  even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  most  gifted  intellectuals  in  the  Ukraine 
of  that  time,  who  was  on  the  same  plane 
with  this  "peasant"  Shevchenko.     This  In- 
tuition and  this  sympathy,  which  were  part 
of  his  Innermost  being,  were  above  all  dy- 
namic and  driving  forces  in  his  life.    In  this 
lies  the  essential  difference  between  him  and 
another  representative  of  the  Intelligentsia— 
cerUlnly  not  the  worst — namely,  E.  Hrebinka, 
an  author  with  a  by  no  means  super&clal, 
but  hopelessly  Immobile,  conception  of  his- 
tory. 

"Sighs"  of  this  nature  were  not  only  pecu- 
liar to  Hrebinka  or  Markevych;  even  Hohol 
could  "sigh"  In  this  manner  at  times.  "Gone 
are  her  (Ukraine's)  glorious  days  of  free 
Cossack  rule  on  the  vast  battlefields;  it  is  no 
longer  the  Cossacks'  turn  to  tip  the  scales  of 
history  with  their  swords,  for  now  their  days 
of  glory  are  Just  a  memory  of  sweet  songs," 
this  characteristic  tirade  by  Opanas  Spy- 
hotskyj  (in  a  letter  to  Izmall  SreznevskyJ 
around  1834)  mirrors  the  resigned  tragedy  of 
this  generation's  Weltanschauung. 

Shevchenko,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his 
healthy  and  determined  talent,  could  accept 
neither  the  hopelessly  dead  "memory  of 
sweet  songs,"  nor  the  melancholic,  grave-like 
"Ifs"  and  "huts"  of  a  Hrebinka,  despite  the 
fact  there  was  a  "high  nobility"  in  his  con- 
ception of  history. 

He  could  easily  have  cursed  Ukraine's  his- 
torical and  political  fate,  along  with  her  "Lit- 
tle Russian"  reality;  he  could  have  put  this 
'Tilttle  Russia"  "out  of  his  mind"  forever,  or 
he  could  easily  have  gone  abroad  to  create  a 
myth  of  Ukraine  there.  What  he  was  not 
able  to  do,  however,  was  to  reconcile  himself 
to  this  reality— not  even  with  the  help  of  a 
subtle  and  "rational"  Ideology  or  conception 
of  history,  which,  however,  would  have  been 
able  to  Justify  and  rationalize  this  reality 
most  clearly.  But  this  was  something  he 
neither  could  nor  wanted  to  do. 

Acutely  conscious  of  the  terrible  discrep- 
ancy which  existed  between  "his"  Ukraine 
and  the  real  "Little  Russia,"  he  strove — with 
that  fiery  enthusiasm,  of  which  only  a  poet 
Is  capable,  and  with  the  blazing  fire  of  his 
passionate  nature — to  fill  the  historical  and 
social  vacuum  of  his  fatherland.  He  strove 
to  reawaken  the  (Hohol's)  dead  sovUs  of  the 
Ukrainian  nobility  and  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  vast  mass  of  cheated  serfs;  i.e..  he  wanted 
to  Join  and  revive  the  paralyzed  elements  of 
the  nation  and  to  breathe  new  life  Into  the 
dead  national  organism.  From  a  "rational" 
point  of  view,  this  was  an  absiu-d  tark.  "The 
Muscovites  call  me  an  Idealist,  which  Is  to 
say  a  fool.  May  I  be  nothing  but  a  peasant 
poet,  as  long  as  I  am  a  poet — that  Is  certainly 
enough  for  me."    The  thoughts  of  the  aris- 


tocratic historian  M.  Markevych,  who  had  a 
presentiment  of  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  the  poet's  strivings  even  at  that 
time,  were  more  or  less  the  same:  ("what  the 
devil  drives  you  to  play  the  Hetman  and  to 
discipline  the  authorities  with  the  bulava 
(sceptre)  of  Mazepa?  When  the  time  comes, 
then  do  not  cry,  Taras:  the  Muscovites  will- 
knock  you  dowrk^lth  their  hard  fists  and 
they  win  not  even  give  you  time  to  cry." 
Varfolomey  (Bartholomew) ,  the  poet's  rela- 
tive also  thought  along  these  lines. 

"Only  to  be  a  poet,"  even  a  "peasant 
poet" — this  meant  to  be  vital  In  national 
matters  in  the  Ukraine  of  that  time.  To  be 
a  poet  was  to  be  in  a  position  to  seek  for  a 
solution  for  "the  enslaved  peasants  whose 
eyes  had  not  yet  been  opened"  and  to  reveal 
it  to  them.  He  felt  compelled  to  find  an 
evolutionary  way  out  from  aristocratic  de- 
bilitation and  blind  "haydamaky"  reckless- 
ness. Then  Ukraine  would  awaken  from  this 
gloomy  "reality,"  In  which  "she  seems  to 
slumber  forever  and  ever." 

The  first  task  of  the  poet,  therefore,  was 
to  connect  the  torn  threads  of  the  "Little 
Russian"  reality  with  those  of  Ukraine's  great 
historical  past.  The  poet  was  not  the  only 
one  who  was  conscious  of  this  responsibility : 
this  burden  was  shared  by  his  blood-brother 
KuUsh  ("It  lies  upon  us  to  open  our  country- 
men's eyes")  as  well  as  by  a  Ukrainian  pro- 
fessor at  Moscow  University,  O.  BodyanskyJ. 
("We  will  write  a  thing  or  two  to  this  Peters- 
burg Kobzar,  as  he  is  teaslngly  called.  Or  is 
he  the  waypolnter  to  all  of  us?"— July  9, 
1844.) 

Shevchenko's  social  consciousness — so  to 
speak  "class"  consciousness — which  was 
rooted  in  his  birth,  develops  hand  in  hand 
with  his  Intellect  and  becomes  a  higher  and 
all-embracing  consciousness,  a  national- 
state  consciousness.  This  consciousness.  In- 
cidentally, is  condensed  into  an  admirably 
simple  formula  which  In  its  ingenious  sim- 
plicity seems  to  apply  to  all  peoples: 


"One's  own  right  in  one's  own  home 
One's  own  strength  and  freedom." 

The  period  which  is  most  expressive  of  this 
process,  which  could  be  felt  from  time  to 
time  in  his  earlier  works  ("Ivan  Pidkova," 
"Do  Osnovyanenka").  falls  most  distinctly 
into  the  years  1843-45. 

It  is  this  creative  period,  from  which  a 
notebook  "Three  Years"  ("Try  lita")  stems. 

Unquestionably,  these  3  years  marked  the 
zenith  in  the  poetic  creation  of  the  national 
genius. 
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The  complete  ideological  conception  of  the 
cycle  "Three  Years"  did  not  come  suddenly 
and  out  of  nowhere  as  an  unexpected 
"revelation."  Preceding  it  were  many  years 
of  search,  of  agony  borne  in  solitude,  and  of 
serious  vacillations;  years,  during  which  the 
poet  had  to  liberate  himself  from  transitory 
illusions.  In  a  youth  who  had  Just  been 
ransomed  by  strangers,  all  this  was  quite 
natural. 

Owing  to  his  sound  commonsense,  there 
was  one  thing  which  this  youth  always  knew : 
"I    have    Just    finished    writing    my    'Blind 
Woman'  and  now  I  am  crying  over  It.  What 
Devil  was  riding  me  and  what  wrong  did  I 
commit  that  by  means  of  this  infiexlble  'Kat- 
sap* (Russian)   language  I  confessed  to  the 
'Katsaps*  "  (Russians) .    There  was  a  peculiar 
Indeflniteness  which  he  sensed  in  an  especi- 
ally anxious  way:  "It  is  certainly  true  that 
apart  from  God  and  Devil  there  is  something 
else  in  our  souls,  something  terrible,  which 
makes   our   heart   freeze   If   we    touch   this 
mystery  a  little."    He  Continues,  "both  my 
own   countrymen   and   strangers   call   me   a 
dunce  •   •   •  but  what  am  I  to  do?    Is  it  my 
fault  that  I  was  not  born  ■:a  'Katsap'  (Rus- 
sian)  or  a  Frenchman?"     It  seems  as  if  he 
were    vacillating    in    the    most    important 
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realm:  "What  is  to  be  done,  brother  Ata- 
man: Should  one  fight  against  the  odds  or 
bury    oneself    alive?"      (From    a    letter    to 

His  sensitivity  was  still  a  bit  exaggerated, 
but  this  of  course  was  quite  natural  for  an 
"orphan  in  a  strange  country."  In  a  minor 
key  this  oversensitlvlty  can  be  heard  al- 
most throughout  Kobzar  from  the  year  1840. 
It  gives  to  "Kateryna"  (Catherine) .  for  exam- 
ple, a  flavor  of  romantic  sentimentality 
which  is  only  too  obvious. 

Indeed,  even  his  epistle  to  Osnovyanenko, 
despite  his  famous  invective  ("Laugh,  fierce 
enemy  •  •  •")  ends  in  a  hopeless  melan- 
choly tone.  His  work  at  the  academy, 
Bryullov's  studio,  an  occasional  night  at  the 
theater,  a  meal  in  a  restaurant  or  a  visit 
to  Hreblnka's  literary  salon,  his  correspond- 
ence and  solitude — this  was  the  cycle  of  his 
life  in  Petersburg. 

His  departure  for  his  native  country  rup- 
ttired  this  cycle,  but  his  encounter  with 
Ukrainian  reality  broadened  his  mind,  sta- 
bilized his  vacUlatlons  and  quickly  crystal- 
lized his  almost  formulated  thoughts  and 
ideas,  which  had  been  torturing  him  for 
quite  some  time. 

In  the  organic  poetry  which  occasionally 
serves  as  a  lyrical  introduction  and  lyrical 
conclusion  to  his  cycle  "Three  Years"  and 
which  bears  the  same  title,  Shevchenko  ut- 
ters painfully: 

Three  short  years 
Have  vainly  flown, 
But  played  not  a  little 
Havoc  in  my  home. 

They  have  laid  waste 
My  poor  quiet  heart. 
Extinguished  all  that  was  good 
And  kindled  evil. 

With  fumes  and  smoke 

They  dried   up  the  good  tears 

Which  I  shed  for  Kateryna 

On  her  way  to  Moscow. 
(In  the  poem  "Kateryna"  the  heroine  of 
the  same  name  is  seduced  by  a  Russian  offi- 
cer who  then  leaves  her.  She  is  cast  off  by 
her  parents.  Rejected  and  deserted  she 
wanders  off  with  her  child  to  the  Russian 
Nort^.) 

In  the  same  poem  the  poet  mentions  sev- 
eral themes  from  his  earlier  works.  And  in 
ttirning  over  a  new  leaf  in  his  life  and  his 
creativity,  he  writes: 

And  I  began  to  see 

A  little — I  looked  closer — 

It  would  be  better  not  to  speak. 

Around  me,  wherever  I  looked. 

There  were  not  people,  but  snakes. 


And  my  tears  dried  up. 

The  tears  of  youth. 

Now  I  am  treating 

My  broken  heart  with  poison, 

I  do  not  cry,  I  do  not  sing, 

But  howl  like  an  owl. 
In  this  way  Shevchenko  himself  described 
the  transition  from  "Kobzar's"  youth  to 
hard  manhood  and  the  bitter  experiences  of 
a  mature  age.  It  is  indicative  that  in  the 
bitter  calmness  of  these  verses  and  in  the 
irony  of  the  end  rhymes,  a  presentiment  of 
the  catastrophe  which  was  to  take  place  in 
1847  is  felt.  It  is  by  no  means  accidental, 
however,  that  his  cycle  "Three  years"  ends 
with  the  "Zapovlt"  (Testament). 

First  and  foremost  the  vivid  simile  "not 
human  beings  but  snakes,"  which  goes  back 
Shevchenko's  phrase  ("Be  human  beings" 
and  man  as  the  "image  of  God"),  refers  to 
the  "fellow  countrymen."  types  like  Hnuch- 
koshyyenkov  (Today),  for  example,  who 
was  inmiortallzed  in  the  prefaces  to  "Hay- 
damaky," as  well  as  to  another  unpublished 
"Kobzar"— to  fellow  countrymen,  In  other 
words,  whom  Shevchenko  came  to  know  only 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


In  Petersburg.     It  Is  likely,  however, 

that  time  this  simile  did  not  apply 

43  his  fellow  countrymen.    It  is  sulO- 

o  mention  how  Kobzar  was  received 

Petersburg  critics. 

was   too   proud   and    to   na- 
conaclous  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by 
i^ianlmous  ridicule"  and  the  malicious 
of  the  "liberal"  Russian  press.     Re- 
written  by   the   predecessors   of  the 
ideologists  of  the  TJS5JI.,  by  Belln- 
ezample,  the  famous  "Westerner," 
"  and  convinced  imperialist,  who  with 
of  a  good  critic  Immediately  recog- 
3hevcbenko's  danger  for  Russia,  had 
effect  on  Shevchenko  than  to  cre- 
I  ertaln  impression  in  his  mind  and  to 
ilm  a  valiiable  lesson  in  regard  to  this 
Russia."     This     lesson     confirmed 
Shevchenko   had   long   before   sensed 
and  gave  him  occasion  to  reform - 
lis  Weltanschauung,  which  found  its 
:omplete  expression   in   the   cycle   of 
Tears." 

poet's    relationship    to    Russia    as    a 
Structure  and  to  the  Mxiscovltes  as  the 
of  this  structxu-e  had  foimd  its  poetic 
once  and   for    all.     And   since 
1840  no  traces  of  "liberal"  or  "class" 
with  respect  to  "a  common  front" 
;he  Russians)   to  fight  "czardom"  are 
present  in  him.     Such  illusions 
have  been  present  in  Shevchenko 
youth.    For  him,  "czardom"  was  only 
poignant  sjrmbol  of  the  Russian 
,  especially  of  the  Rxissia  of  Nicholas 
this    "living    pyramid    of    misdeeds," 
was   supported    by    "600,000    organic 
with  bayonets"  (Herzen);  for  him 
symbol  for  a  country  in  which  "one 
leither  move  nor  breathe  without  the 
<  ommand  or  permission"  (de  Custlne) . 
highly  gifted  poet,  whose  eyes  with  re- 
Russia's  true  nature — eternally  and 
the  same,  as  long  as  it  be  Rus- 
opened  by  Nicholas'  regime   (and 
see  clearly  why  Belinskly's  doctrine 
,  this  highly  gifted  poet  states 
,  that  his  "Gray  song  of  dark 
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W:  11  fall,  some  day,  upon  the  earth, 
)arable  become 
cruclfiers  of  the  nations, 

yet  to  come. 
The    Neophytes."     translated     by 
^era  Rich.) 

Dream"  and  in  "Caucasiis,"  as  no 
or  after  him,  he   unmasks   the 
mechajiism  of  the  empire  and  masterfully 
the  psychology  of  Russian  imperial - 
(inly  the  saklya  (hut  of  the  Caucasian 
Inhabitants)     catches    our    eye: 
why  ddes  It  stand  in  yoiu-  country?     We  did 
not  giv  B  it  to  you." 

Shevi:henko   called   for   a   society,   which, 
and  unanimously,"  would  overthrow 
including  the  symbol  (the  "tsar")  — 
only  the  symbol — as  present  Shev- 
scholars    in    the    Soviet    Union    are 
to  prove  with  great  waste  of  time 
Hence  the  repudiation  of  Boh- 
"Chyhyryn"    and    the    "Plundered 
hence     Mazepa's     rehabilitation, 
its  historical  context,  at  a  time  when 
and    fellow    countrymen    praised 
unreservedly  because  of  his   "alU- 
with  Moscow)  and  pronounced  Maze- 
villain"   (because  he  fought  against 
— only  in  this  historical  context  can 
's  entire  Ideological  position,  as  well 
all-embracing  vision  of  his  historical 
Ion,  be  properly  evaluated. 

Become   human   beings,    or   woe 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment — "Epis- 
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not  enough  to  attain  ideological 

One  had  to  become  a  "human  be- 

,   and   these  "human  beings"  had 

gelded  together  In  a  "community"  by 
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an  inner  moral  impetus,  under  the  existing 
conditions  in  Ukraine  as  she  really  was  at 
that  time.  "Unity  and  unanimity"  had  to 
be  achieved,  or  to  use  one  of  Shevchenko's 
more  characteristic  and  deeper  expressions: 
"One  had  to  know  how  to  rule."  ("Ivan 
Pidkova".) 

But  what  kind  of  "human  material"  did 
the  poet  find  In  his  country? 

We  may  first  of  all  find  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  several  Iragments  of  "Poslanlye" 
("Epistle") — In  the  central  work  of  the  cycle 
"Try  Uta,"  In  the  extremely  Important  epistle 
to  Hohol,  In  a  number  of  poems  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  social  milieu,  and  finally  In  his 
prose  works,  which  were  written  In  exile 
and  which  were  unfortunately  artistic  fail- 
ures The  best  and  most  concrete  answer, 
however,  is  to  be  found  In  the  works  and 
the  personality  of  Hohol,  Schevchenko's 
tragic  contemporary. 

Already  in  the  tales  of  "Mlrgorod"  (Myr- 
horod),  Hohol  paints  a  grotesquely  glaring 
picture  of  the  social  and  national  atmos- 
phere In  Ukraine  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century — a  picture,  which,  despite  the 
fantasy  which  is  woven  throughout  the  work, 
does  not  obliterate  the  Impression  of  reality. 
This  raw  painting  portrays  inhuman  "half- 
men"  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
human  ebb,  degraded  In  an  oppressive  milieu 
to  a  half-anlmal-like  state — men  who  vege- 
tate in  a  state  which  resembles  that  of  an 
existence  without  historical  past,  one  which 
life  has  cheated.  Against  the  background 
of  a  sleepily  rich  country,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
a  stormy  past,  the  estates  and  farms,  re- 
mainders of  a  once-prosperous  elite  of  Cos- 
sack and  Hetmans.  sink  Into  deathlike  sleep 
Kotlyarevskyj's  "Aeneld"  Is  the  last  blossom 
of  this  Ukrainian  aristocracy — which  Is  al- 
ready a  parody  and  travesty  of  Itself.  It  Is 
dissolved  Into  two  parts:  One  is  absorbed  by 
the  "fatherland,"  Petersburg  with  Its  Rozu- 
movskyjs,  Bezborod'kos,  and  Trostslnskyjs; 
the  second  part — becomes  impoverished  and 
dissolves  Into  the  serfdom  milieu  of  a  "Little 
Russia"  homestead,  with  its  Natalka-Poltav- 
kas,  with  "our"  customs  and  songs — a  home- 
stead In  all  Its  totality,  which,  despite  its 
degeneration  into  parlochlallsm,  preserves 
nevertheless  powerful  historical  reminiscen- 
ces of  a  culturally  prospering  life,  which 
never  finds  Its  full  and  complete  expression, 
however.  Prom  the  social  waste  of  these 
processes  arises  the  nightmarish  gallery  of 
dead  souls. 

A  deathlike  stillness  pervades  the  con- 
quered land.  And  if  this  still  is  broken,  It 
Is  broken  by  the  ballroom  music  of  a  lordly 
estate,  or  the  hotly  gushing  tears  of  the  mis- 
ery of  serfdom,  or  the  drunken  brawling  of 
wanton  banquets  where  the  nationally  crip- 
pled and  morally  dwarfish  "ml.serable  scions 
of  great  and  glorious  ancestors,"  do  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing:  eat.  drink,  and 
delight  In  "looking  for  a  girl  for  the  night." 
Concerning  the  classical  type  of  this  "busy- 
body patriot,"  the  poet  writes  while  In  exile: 
"I  still  get  sick  when  I  think  about  them." 
At  times  there  may  even  be  an  exception. 
Occasionally,  the  drunken  mood  prompts  a 
drunkard  to  get  up  and  make  a  toast  "to 
the  Ukrainian  Republic."  The  Intoxication 
vanishes  and  the  careless  one  is  bitterly  so- 
bered by  Investigation  and  arrest. 

This  Is  how  It  is  "on  the  top."  But  down 
below  millions  of  peasants  groan,  oppressed 
by  the  burden  of  a  half  dead  shlyakhta  (Pol- 
ish aristocracy)  and  completely  crushed  be- 
tween the  millstones  of  serfdom.  The  peas- 
ant population  goes  on  living  an  Increasingly 
parochial  life.  The  kobzars  (the  living  but 
blind  conscience  of  the  nation)  sing  of  their 
glorious  past.  In  moments,  overcome  by  a 
historical  responsibility  for  the  nation,  they 
keep  the  remembrance  of  the  historical  past 
alive.  The  tenaciously  preserved  traditional 
milieu — powerfully  rooted  In  the  ancient 
moral  standards  of  the  people — Is  intimately 
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bound  with  the  magic  of  the  song-  th« 
of  life  and  work,  which  is  independem  J?* 
temal  factors  in  the  final  analysig,  th   ,"' 
guage.    This  Is  the  magic  pattem7whi,l^" 
peasants  have  mapped  out  for  thenS^, 
and  which  they  defend  against  the  ta!!!!! 
elements   of  human   alienation     Witt  «?* 
simple  formula,  they  preserve  the  •nS. 
tion  from  ruin.     Later,  this  inspired  nj^  "*" 
poet,  who  emerged  from  the  womb  orSH 
peasant  stock,  writes  in  a  preface  to  t 
collection  of  poems    (which  however  nf!! 
appeared  in  print).  In  the  8o-call*d  "w!? 
book  No.  3"  (zoshyt  No.  3) :  °*" 

"When  they  read  passages  ttota  tx. 
"Aeneld"  and  lounged  around  the  tawi^ 
they  thought  they  knew  the  peasanta^ 
weU.  Oh.  no.  my  friends,  read  the  dZI 
(baUada-Bd.):  Iteten  how  they  siag^ 
songs  and  how  they  talk  to  each  othor%itt 
out  taking  their  caps  off.  or  at  friendly  bto' 
quets;  listen  how  they  conjure  up  old  tiwl 
in  their  minds  and  listen  how  »!. 
cry  •  •  •."  '' 

Thus  the  deacendante  of  a  great  past  d«. 
teriorated  into  renegades,  drunkards  and 
cranks.  The  Trojan  heroes  of  the  "CowS 
Rub"  become  the  heroes  of  the  "trave«^ 
"Aeneld."  and  the  Zaporozhian  Iliad  beoomti 
a  Hohol's  "Taras  Bulba"  at  best  and  a  gloom? 
pathological  "frog-mice  war"  of  Ivan  Inn. 
ovych  and  Ivan  Nyk3rf orovych  at  worst.  Pv. 
ody  and  comedy  become  the  most  popm« 
forms  In  Ukrainian  literature.  To  mak» 
oneself  ridiculous  ("whom  are  you  laughloi 
at?  at  yourselves" — Hohol),  to  disparage  th« 
history  of  one's  country,  one's  own  people 
including  its  culture  and  its  myth^— aiwayi 
with  the  same  circle  of  characters— this  wti 
the  accursed  psychological  pattern  of  Bi]|. 
sophil  renegades.  This  was  the  pattern 
which  all  Hohol  admirers  and  imitators  and 
frequently  Hohol  himself  followed— Hohol, 
who  suppressed  and  sweetened  hU  suicidal 
Illusions  with  the  help  of  laughter;  Hoboi, 
who  realized  how  bitter  and  poisonous  thk 
laughter  really  was  before  his  dtath.  "A 
humoresque  after  Moscow's  taste,"  as  Sher- 
chenko  called  the  "Aeneld,"  embodied,  de- 
spite its  historical  objective  values.  omljioQi 
seeds  •  •   •. 

"When  KotlyarevskyJ  came  out  with  hl» 
'Aeneas,'  everybody  roared  with  laughter. 
And  this  roaring  laughter  was  the  nuxt 
dreadful  teet  for  ovit  written  Ukrainian  mrl 
He  disparaged  our  customs  and  our  countrr 
•  •  •  and  Aeneas  says  such  filthy  tbingi 
about  his  mother  in  public,  that  one  simply 
wants  to  walk  away." 

In  this  way  the  serf  Shevchenko  is  aee- 
onded  by  the  nobleman  Kullsh,  one  of  the 
few  who  preserved  his  nationality.  At  that 
time  these  few  noblemen  formed  the  flrrt 
cohort,  so  to  speak,  for  a  political  awaken- 
ing from  the  deathlike  Ukrainian  lethargy 
and  from  Hohol's  charmed  world. 

"You  laugh  but  I  cry" — Shevchenko  wrote 
In  his  "Epistle"  to  Hohol.  This  is  the  moit 
concise  formulation  of  two  attitudes  to 
Ukrainian  reality  on  the  part  of  two  aoni 
of  a  people,  which  Is  experiencing  the  |no(t 
terrible  crisis  In  history.  In  this  crying,  hut 
together  with  them  (the  peasants),  there 
were  no  more  sighs  of  the  kind  uttered  by 
Hreblnka  and  Kvltka.  There  was  lio  longer 
room  for  an  oleographlc  riotous  "Little  Bub- 
sla"  and  for  Hohol's  laughter  coming  ftan 
the  graves.  This  crying  was  a  protest  which 
had  no  other  meaning  than  to  stir  the  mem- 
ory of  the  national  past.  ("The  Plundered 
Grave,"  "Chyhyryn,"  "Subotiv".)  This  cry- 
ing was  an  anathema  which  penetrated  to 
the  very  marrow  of  one's  bones.  ("The  Great 
Vault" ) ;  it  was  the  eruption  of  cOnscioua- 
ness  In  an  enslaved  people  ("The  Dream," 
"Caucasus")  and  finally  this  crying  meant 
the  tearing  into  pieces  of  "this  beautifully 
painted  cxirtaln,"  as  Kullsh  and  KostomarlT 
aptly  expressed  it — a  curtain  whfch  in  » 
Promethean  way  exhibited  the  hopelessnea 
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rnr^inlan  reality  In  its  totality,  and  by 
c*  S^e%3tlc  light  was  sparked."  Ac- 
!^S«  W  Kvilish,  this  light  "was  visible  in 
eo'l^jne  and  each  of  us  knew  where  he 
'".^^•'  (Letter  HI  from  the  Farm.) 
"lu  CTVing  which  was  later  hardened  by 
JXne  of  anger  and  transformed  into  a 
^.rZTct  national  defense,  swept  through 
Kne  like  a  purifying  thunderstorm,  ac- 
^^ttd  the  process  of  national  unfold- 
nt  destroyed  what  was  superfiuous  and 
Sfmictlve  to  the  society,  separated  the  dead 
the  living  and  with  benevolent  love 
^M  all  those  who  "reflect"  and  who  "be- 
SThuman  beings"  into  an  organic  hier- 
•whv  of  the  nation. 

In  bis  "Three  Years"  Shevchenko  laid  the 
^rnerstone  to  a  new  epoch  of  Ukrainian 
M.torv  to  a  new  historical  national  process 
which  has  been  germinating— with  fallow 
ntflods  It  Is  true— for  over  a  century.  But 
^th  each  decade.  It  grows  more  powerful, 
conscious  of  this  responsibility,  as  only 
nluses  and  prophets  can  do,  he  dedicated 
ST  main  part  of  the  cycle  "Three  Years" 
which  represents  the  most  perfect  ideological 
eeniuses  and  prophets  can  do,  he  dedicated 
?o  "the  dead,  the  living  and  those  not  yet 
born  "  In  so  doing  he  confirms  the  Integrity 
and  immortality  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  for 
all  time. 

NOTES 

1  Katsap — from  the  Arabic  kassab — 
butcher,  Ukrainian  derogatory  name  for  a 
Eusslan.  "Khokhol,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  Russian  name  for  a  Ukrainian.  Khokhol 
1»  the  typical  tuft  hairstyle  of  the  Ukrainian 
Coesack.  Katsaplya— Ukrainian  derogatory 
name  for  Russia. 

2.  Hetmanschchyna,  name  for  Eastern 
Ukraine.  It  is  derived  from  "Hetman;"  I.e., 
the  top  leader  of  the  free  Cossacks.  Hetman- 
Bhchyna:  Land  of  the  Hetman. 

3.  Shevchenko  paid  his  tribute  to  Byron, 
or  more  aptly  expressed,  to  Byronlsm  In  his 
Russian  poems  "Slepaya"  ("The  Blind  Wom- 
an") and  more  especially  "Trlzna"  ("The 
Funeral  Repast,"  1843).  Unadulterated  By- 
ronlsm. however,  with  Its  insatiable  ego- 
centricity  and  Its  aggressive  "demonic"  char- 
acter was  foreign  to  Shevchenko,  just  as  It 
is  foreign  to  the  Ukrainian  psyche  altogether. 

4.  Gerihanlsm:  Shevchenko  calls  it  nimota; 
this  term,  however,  does  not  always  desig- 
nate the  same  thing.  Here  it  designates  the 
administrative  offices  in  Ukraine,  which  were 
administered  by  Russian  bureaucrats, 
rtrongly  intermingled  with  German  elements. 

5.  The  scholar  Stepan  Smal-StockyJ  turned 
his  special  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
cycle  "Try  Llta"  (Three  Years)  was  "one 
single  cycle  and  a  coherent  unity." 

Shevchenko  in   the  Eyes  of  His 
Contemporaries 

(By  Dr.  Karl  Siehs) 
The  number  of  scholarly  works  on  Shev- 
chenko is  by  no  means  small.  Nonetheless, 
even  to  this  day  the  true  picture  of  this 
unique  man  has  not  been  clearly  conceived, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  studies, 
often  of  a  brilliant  nature,  on  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  Shevchenko's  works.^  The 
primary  cause  for  this  lack  of  a  complete 
picture  is  to  be  found  not  only  In  the  fact 
that  many  different  philosophical  approaches 
on  Shevchenko  scholarship  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another,'  but  also, 
and  In  the  first  place,  by  the  clrcumstan- 


clally  brought  about  scantiness  of  existing 
material,  which  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
Shevchenko  himself  as  well  as  by  many  of 
his  friends  and  supporters,  so  that  it  would 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  constables  of 
the  notorious  Third  Department  as  com- 
promising material.  The  destruction  was  to 
a  certain  degree  so  thorough,  that  today  we 
are  no  longer  In  a  position  to  say  with  whom 
Shevchenko  was  intimately  associated  in 
this  or  that  period  of  his  life." 

What  is  going  to  be  attempted  here  Is  the 
unfoldment  of  the  man,  Taras  Shevchenko. 
from  the  preserved  remembrances  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  without  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  Individual  claims 
and  accounts  are  tinged  by  a  strong  subjec- 
tivity and  therefore  do  not  exclude  con- 
tradictions. But  the  origin  of  this  kind  of 
contradictions  Is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
subjectivity  of  the  Individual  claims  and 
accounts,  rather.  It  is  mostly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  genius  of  this  great  man,  who, 
neither  as  man  nor  as  painter,  and  still  less 
as  a  literary  figure,  can  be  encompassed 
within  the  narrow  framework  of  a  traditional 
school.*  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  how- 
ever, this  Is  the  case  with  every  great  genius. 

In  the  garden  of  an  estate  in  his  well-shel- 
tered childhood,  the  giant  from  Yasnaya  Pol- 
yana  sought  to  unearth  that  tablet,  upon 
which  he  though  to  find  the  truth  written. 
A  few  years  before  a  young  man,  Uncared  for, 
humiliated  and  tormented,  harassed  by  hun- 
ger and  injustice,  had  begun  to  seek  those 
Iron  colimins,  upon  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  world  Is  supported  and  behind 
which  justice  was  at  home  In  unperverted 
purity."  Whereas  In  the  case  of  the  "repent- 
ant nobleman"  "there  was  a  violent  encoun- 
ter of  the  most  extreme  oppositions  In  the 
chaos  of  his  refiectlons  and  aspirations"  and 
whereas  "the  Patistian  battle  in  his  soul  tor- 
mented him  his  whole  life  long"'  only  to 
recognize  "his  dreams  as  well  as  those  of  his 
political  successors  who  tried  to  realize  them 
as  Utopian,"  the  serf  with  a  noble  spirit 
moved  forward  certain  of  his  goal  and  in 
full  consciousness  of  the  rightfulness  of  his 
actions — the  beaten  and  freedom-robbed 
slave  and  antechamber  footman  of  a  moody 
master,  a  man  who  was  persecuted  by  the 
Russian  Government  as  a  "dangerous  revo- 
lutionary" to  the  end  of  ills  life,  a  man  who 
was  not  permitted  to  paint  and  to  write  dur- 
ing a  fifth  of  his  life — this  martyr  moved 
imperturbably  to  his  holy  goal  with  the 
inner  conviction  to  restore  justice  to  all 
those  who  are  enslaved.  Whereas  the  great 
Leo  Tolstoy  belongs  to  the  few  Russian  writ- 
ers who  were  not  politically  persecuted — 
Instead  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Or- 
thodox Church  because  It  was  considered 
Utopian  to  seek  truth,  which  belongs  to  God 
alone,  here  on  earth — Taras  Shevchenko  was 
politically  persecuted  In  the  most  violent 
way  because  It  was  considered  Utopian  to  seek 
justice,  as  long  as  "we  have  not  reflected  and 
become  men"  (Epistle),  as  long  as  there  are 
men  who  suppress  others  politically,  eco- 
nomically, or  morally.  Only  after  Shevchen- 
ko's demands  have  been  fulfilled,  will  it  be 
possible  to  come  closer  to  the  mission  Indi- 
cated by  Tolstoy.    But  Shevchenko's  demand 


'  George  S.  N.  Luckyj :  "Shevchenko  Studies 
one  Century  after  the  Poet's  Death",  Slavic 
Review,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  December  1962,  p. 
722. 

'  Ju.  Bojko:  "Shevchenklvska  rlchnytsla  ta 
avdannla  ukralnskoi  nauky"  (The  Shev- 
chenko Anniversary  and  the  Task  of  Ukrain- 
ian Scholarship) ,  Ukrainske  Slovo.  1968. 


for  absolute  Justice  was  not  a  Utopia — not 
even  today.  His  purposeful  way  of  life  and 
his  behavior  attest  this,  for  he  never  allowed 
any  h\mtiiliatlon  to  get  the  better  of  him: 
"He  wsis  like  a  child:  goodnatured,  friendly, 
and  trustful;  he  was  thrilled  by  every  little 
thing;  anyone  could  cheat  or  exploit  him. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  evil  and  all  the  in- 
ji;stlce  which  he  endured  throughout  his  tor- 
mented life,  the  belief  in  man  and  In  good- 
ness W£is  never  destroyed  in  him;  not  a  single 
drop  of  resentment  collected  In  his  breast." » 

The  last  quote  is  not  to  be  falsely  under- 
stood. Shevchenko  was  neither  a  dunce,  who 
let  himself  be  cheated  by  everybody,  nor  a 
Dostoevskian  Podpolnyy  chelovek  (under- 
ground man),  who  foxind  his  salvation  in 
smirenlye  (humiliation)  and  self -degrada- 
tion. This  can  be  substantiated  by  the  fol- 
lowing quote:  "With  tears  in  his  eyes.  Mykyta 
recaUs,  'What  a  good  soul  he  was.  How  I  used 
to  beat  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  With  delight 
I  used  to  thrash  him.  But  he.  the  blessed 
one,  he  gave  me  everything'."  » 

At  this  point,  it  is  premature  to  try  to 
solve  what  we  have  presented  so  far.  First 
let  us  hear  the  prophetic  words  of  a  man 
who  perceived  the  character,  type,  and  genius 
of  the  little  Taras  with  a  rare  clarity.  This 
man  was  his  father,  who  wrote  in  his  will: 
"My  son  Taras  does  not  need  anything  of 
my  household.  He  will  be  ah  exceptional 
man:  either  he  will  be  very  outstanding  or 
a  great  good-for-nothing.  My  Inheritance 
win  either  mean  nothing  at  all  to  him  or 
will  not  help  him."  • 

Only  too  soon,  little  Taras  demonstrated 
that  he  did  not  need  a  material  Inheritance 
to  be  "exceptional."  With  an  incomparable 
sense  of  purpose  he  pursued  the  course 
which  his  nature  dictated.  All  efforts  to  get 
him  to  pursue  a  "simple  bread  winning  oc- 
cupation" failed,  notwithstanding  the  hope- 
less and  sad  plight  of  the  little  painter,  who 
disregarded  all  prohibitions  in  order  to  be 
able  to  gratify  his  passion  for  painting. 
"Mykyta  Hryhorovych,  the  elder  brother  of 
the  poet,  made  efforts  to  initiate  him  in  his 
own  farm,  but  all  attempts  were  in  vain. 
Taras  Hryhorovych  was  bored  by  this  work 
only  too  soon,  and  without  refiectlng  upon  It 
very  long,  he  left  the  oxen  In  the  field  and 
ran  off  to  roam  about  in  freedom."  " 

Thoughts  of  material  possessions  never — In 
his  whole  life — appeared  to  disturb  him:  "It 
must  still  be  pointed  out  here  that  beside  a 
complete  disinterestedness  in  all  forms  of 
financial  transactions,  Shevchenko  even 
feared  them.  Whenever  he  was  on  more  in- 
timate terms  with  anyone  and  lived  with 
him  for  a  longer  time,  he  would  hand  over 
all  his  money  to  his  friend  with  the  request 
to  be  freed  from  the  financial  worries  of 
everyday  life."  "    He  was  never  troubled  by 
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Shevchenko  did  not  like  to  deal  with 
natters  Is  no  proof  that  he  was  unfit 
life.    He  had  no  head  for  money 
In  the  greatness  and  largeness  of  his 
,  he  found  no  place  for  It  and  Its 
Prom  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  from 
ty  and  thanks  to  his  complete  hon- 
spent  It:  "He  was  so  unfamiliar  with 
affairs  of   life   and  especially 
tllose  of  a  soldier's,  that  when  a  non- 
comml^Bloned  officer  presented  him  with  his 
which  of  course  had  been  sewed 
of  the  state,  he  asked  without  the 
trace  of  suspicion,  how  much  the 
cost.    Without  hesitation  the  officer 
'40  rubles'.    Shevchenko  promptly 
m   this    sum." "    Typical    of    Shev- 
who  when   sentenced  to   con- 
In  a  fortress,  asked  how  much  the 
's  uniform  cost. 

me  three  karbovantsl" — said  Shev- 
shyly   and   looked  at  me  with  his 
n^tured  smile.     By  the  expression  of 
it  was  evident  that  he  now  and  then 
)  >egln  to  laugh. 
"Sun  ly  for  him? — and  I  Indicated  an  un- 
known piuest  who  bad  departed  In  the  mean- 
time. 
"He 
him 
and 

me  tha; 
tered 
mltted 
bUng 
for  bin 
rubles. 


□otioned  with  his  hand  and  I  gave 
money.    Shevchenko  took  his  cap 
out.    When  he  returned  he  told 
the  young  nobleman  who  had  en- 
room  and  introduced  himself,  ad- 
that  he  had  lost  state  money  In  gam- 
that  great  difficulties  could  arise 
if  he  could  not  have  a  loan  of  five 
In  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Taras 
ch  was  Innocently  touched  by  the 
this  man  and  he  promised  help.    In 
he  invited  him  to  tea.     But 
had  emptied  his  decanter  of  rum 
a  second,  Shevchenko  decided, 
this  praiseworthy  service  to 
to  reduce  his  sacrifice  to  three  ru- 
the  same  time  he  Jokingly  requested 
to  tell  V.  A.  Z(akrevsky)  who  might 
by  such  indifference  to  a  genu- 


dei  landed  i 
notwltl:  standing 


ijever  turned  down  a  request  for  help 
were  times  when  our  mutual  cap- 
reduced  to  a  few  hryvnl.    Taras  al- 
small  change  with  him   to  give 
the  poor.    His  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
^metlmes  placed  him  Into  the  most 
situations — which   contributed    to 


th«re 


t(>ok 


"N.  ].  Kostomarov:  "Plsmo  M.  I.  Semev- 
skomu"  (Letter  to  M.  I.  Semevsky)  in  Russ- 
kaya  st  irina,  1880.  Book  3,  March,  pp.  597- 
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'•v.  H.  S.:  "Spomynky  pro  Tarasa  Hryhoro- 
vycha  £  hevchenka"  (Recollections  of  T.  H. 
S.),  Pra?da,  Lviv,  1876,  No.  1,  15  (3)  January, 
pp.  23-!  8;  No.  2.  30  (18)  January,  pp.  64-68. 

"M.  Si.  Lazarevsky:  "Iz  vospomlnaniy  o 
T.  G.  Shevchenko",  (Prom  Recollections  of 
T.  G  {.).  Russkly  arkhiv.  Book  1,  No.  4, 
April,  p  3.  643-«47. 


the  fact  that  everybody  was  still  more  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  him.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  he  was  the  victim  of  a  decep- 
tion, which  was  a  bit  too  insolent,  he  would 
angrily  promise  himself  to  be  more  careful. 
But  some  new  importunate  beggar,  with  a 
simulated  expression  of  suffering,  a  plaintive 
voice — and  Taras  was  not  able  to  withstand 
him."  " 

Modesty,  selfless  goodness — the  attributes 
of  every  great  man — are  also  Shevchenko's 
most  outstanding  characteristics:  "He  lived 
so  modestly  that  he  had  no  need  of  cell."" 
This  boundless  goodness  was  especially  evi- 
dent when  the  well-being  of  others  was  con- 
cerned, and  especially  when  It  was  a  matter 
of  promoting  talent:  "Before  his  transport 
to  Novopetrovsk — he  had  already  been  ar- 
rested and  was  under  guard — Taras  heard 
of  the  existence  of  a  poor  man  by  the  name 
of  Khlebnikov,  who  was  living  in  Orenburg 
and  showed  signs  of  an  extraordinary  tal- 
ent for  painting.  He  went  to  him,  confirmed 
the  truthfulness  of  the  noteworthy  talent  of 
this  young  man  and  committed  him  to  my 
charge  before  his  departure."  '^ 

Shevchenko,  however,  was  not  made  of  cot- 
ton; he  was  made  of  steel.  This  polarity  of 
his  natm-e  was  already  evident  in  his  earliest 
childhood:  "In  order  to  get  him  out  of  her 
sigR,  the  mother-in-law.  who  did  not  like 
Taras  because  of  his  taciturnity  and  obsti- 
nacy, commanded  him  to  tend  the  calves 
and  pigs  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyryllvka  and 
Taraslvka."  '*  It  was  injustice  that  caused 
the  little  Taras  to  be  "obstinate."  "It  can 
be  Imagined  that  Deacon  Borhorsky  was  not 
especially  soft  with  a  boy  like  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, who  had  such  an  Impudent  and  un- 
stable character  as  a  child."  '" 

The  test  of  his  capacity,  which  Shev- 
chenko had  to  endure  all  his  life,  began  In 
earliest  childhood,  and  the  tensions  which 
resulted  from  them  mark  off  the  ground,  so 
full  of  conflicts,  from  which  Shevchenko's 
genius  blossomed.  Meanness  and  injustice 
were  not  able  to  break  him.  On  the  con- 
trary they  formed  his  character:  "His  ban- 
ishment and  military  service  beyond  the 
Ural  Mountains  did  not  coarsen  him  and  did 
not  harden  Taras'  tender,  good,  gentle,  and 
loving  heart." -'«  But  It  was  not  his  banish- 
ment that  made  Shevchenko  what  he  was; 
this  tragic  duality  was  an  inborn  element 


'^A.  S.  Afanasyev  (Chuzhbynsky)  :  Russ- 
koye  slovo,  1861,  book  5. 

1"  K,  I.  Gem:  "Pismo  k  M.  M.  Lazarevskomu 
o  Shevchenko"  (Letter  to  M.  M.  Lazarevsky 
about  Shevchenko)  Russkly  arkhiv,  1898, 
Book  III,  continuation  12.    Dec,  pp.  550-555. 

'•Ibid. 

I'M.  K.  Chalyy:  (From  the  Memoirs  of 
I.  M.  Soshenko)  Sava  C:  Novyye  materialy 
dlya  biografil  T.  G.  Shevchenkcf  (New  Ma- 
terial to  T.  G.  S.'s  Biography),  Osnova,  1862, 
Book  5,  May.  pp.  45-61.  * 

"P.  G.  Lebedintsev:  "Taras  Grlgoryevich 
Shevchenko.  Nekotoryye  dopolneniya  i  po- 
pravkl  k  yego  biografil"  (Several  supple- 
ments and  corrections  to  his  biography) 
Kievskaya  starlna.  1882,  Book  9,  September, 
pp.  567-650. 

Lebedintsev  Petr  Gavrilovlch  (1819-1896) 
was  professor  at  the  Kiev  Seminary  and 
editor  of  the  Kiev  Archiepiscopal  News.  His 
criticism  with  respect  to  Shevchenko  is  on 
the  whole  negative.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, the  boy  was  refractory  and  the  priests 
who  were  teaching  him  were  completely  in 
the  right.  Unfortunately,  this  criticism  was 
greatly  responsible  for  the  f.^ct.  that  in  cer- 
tain circles.  Shevchenko  was  represented  as 
the  anticlerical  and  atheistic  prototype. 

="V.  H.  Shevchenko:  "Spomynky  pro  Ta- 
rasa Hryhorovvcha  Shevchenka"  (Recollec- 
tions of  T.  H.  Shevchenko),  Pravda  (Lviv). 
1876.  No.  1.  15  (3)  Januarv,  pp.  23-28  and 
No.  2,  30  (18)  January,  pp.  64-69. 
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of  his  personality.  "I  will  recount  in  ^ 
sode  from  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  ttl' 
time  that  the  poet  was  still  young  (jnrt,, 
with  energy,  assiduously  educating  htou-Sf 
and  notwithstanding  the  deep  sorrow  WMi." 
enveloped  his  heart  when  he  was  alone  ^ 
himself,  still  allowed  hhnself  to  be  «wi!S 
along  by  the  exhilaration  of  a  Jcyful  boSi 
gathering  from  time  to  time,  as  well  aahi 
his  sympathetic  heart— all  of  which  product 
the  congeniality  of  his  personality."  o 

Not  Infrequently  the  evidence  of  She* 
chenko's  cool  and  offensive  ways  aocount* 
for  the  fact  that  Soviet  critics  sute  that  h! 
associated  only  with  revolutionaries  uv 
Chernyshevsky,  Dobrolyubov,  and  oth»! 
openly  and  courageously  .22  Thus  Shev 
chenko  comes  through  as  being  lyricaui 
tender  and  overfiowlng  with  heartfelt  good 
ness,  as  well  as  hard  and  reserved,  passion" 
ate  and  Irascible:  "His  hiomanlty  was  re' 
vealed  In  each  of  his  actions.  In  each  of  hii 
movements;  his  loving  tenderness  extended 
even  to  animals.  More  than  once  he  pro- 
tected  little  cats  and  young  puppies  against 
the  mean  pranks  of  street  urchins,  %nd  he 
would  sometimes  buy  birds,  which  had  been 
bound  by  a  string,  only  to  let  them  fly 
away."  »  "Skorops^dsky  began  to  brag  and  to 
heap  praises  upon  himself  about  how  good 
the  serfs  had  It  on  his  estate.  As  he  would 
have  It,  they  lived  like  In  Abraham's  bosom 
One  of  Skoropadsky's  lackeys  committed  a 
faux  pas,  by  forgetting  to  serve  something 
Skoropadsky  sprang  from  his  chair  and 
raced  into  the  servant's  room  and  heaped 
blows  upon  the  face  of  the  servant.  He  for- 
got to  close  the  door,  however,  and  the 
guests  witnessed  everything.  But  a|B  they 
were  all  gentlemen  and  were  used  to  scenes 
of  this  kind,  they  were  not  disturbed.  Only 
to  Shevchenko  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
natural.  Beside  himself  with  anger  he 
sprang  up  and  In  a  moment  of  Intense  fury, 
he  took  hold  of  the  table  and  tipped  It  with 
such  force  that  bottles,  decanters,  and  all 
the  plates  crashed  to  the  floor.  Hearing  the 
noise  Skoropadsky  returned  to  the  room,  but 
Shevchenko  took  his  cap  and  moved  toward 
the  door. 

"What's  this  supposed  to  mean?"  Skoro- 
padsky cried. 

"Shevchenko  stared  at  him,  gripped  hUcap 
with  all  his  strength,  ripped  it  Into  tWo  and 
threw  one  half  into  Skoropadsky'*  face, 
shouting:  'Very  well  you  care  for  yoUr  ser- 
vants.  You  are  a  wonderful  master.  One  can 
certainly  not  deny  that."  Since  that  episode 
he  never  returned  to  Skoropadsky."  " 

This  and  numerous  similar  accounts  of 
eyewitnesses  are  grist  to  the  mill  with  respect 
to  the  theory  that  Shevchenko  was  a  typical 
peasant  who  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
himself  In  higher  society — a  peasant,  whose 
poetry  was  saturated  with  peasantry.  "Shev- 
chenko is  a  poet  of  the  people  through  and 
through  •  •  •  his  whole  way  of  thinking 
and  his  sympathies  are  In  complete  harmony 
with  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  people. 
He  stemmed  from  the  people;  lived  with  the 
people,  and  was  bound  to  them  In  both  body 
and  soul,  not  only  In  his  thoughts,  but  also 
In  the  circumstances  of  his  life."  => 
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"  A.  S.  Afanasyev  (Chuzhbynsky) :  Russ- 
koye  slovo.  1861,  Book  5. 

^  T.  G.  Shevchenko  v  vospomlnanlyakh 
sovremennlkov  (T.  G.  Shevchenko  In 
Memoirs  by  his  Contemporaries),  Moscow 
1962.  p.  460  Footnote  to  291  a. 

!°  Cf.  Footnote  16. 

"M.  S.  Kononenko:  "M.  Shkolychenko, 
Opovidannla  pro  T.  Shevchenka"  (Tales 
about  Taras  Shevchenko),  Zorya,  Lviv,  1892, 
No.  5,1  ( 13 )  March,  pp.  94-98. 

=*N.  A.  Dobrolyubov:  Polnoye  sobranlye 
sochlneniy  (Complete  Works),  Volume  II, 
Moscow  1935,  pp.  562-563. 


=„t  how  is  one  to  take  the  following  ac- 
l  nf  Princess  Repnlna,  who  belonged  to 
"S  tower  classes  of  society  just  as  little  as 
'^fSnged  to  the  revolutionaries?  "Shev- 
*5  nko  was  a  child  of  nature;  he  had  no 
^rfntion  of  the  ways  of  polite  society,  but 
K  was  very  tactful.   He  had  a  good  heart  and 

Jt  regard  for  everything  holy:  he  was  re- 
tful  to  everyone  and  demonstrated  a 
Spending  esteem  for  older  people. 
S^rvone  liked  him.  Even  Mama,  who  really 
^ew  him  very  little,  was  very  fond  of  him; 
^d  Papa  even  loved  him."  '» 

The  first  part  of  this  quote  certainly  re- 
nuires  some  elucidation,  for  It  appears  to 
%flrm  the  theory  that  Shevchenko  was  a 
^sant  who  did  not  know  how  to  handle 
hWelf  m  higher  (to  a  certain  extent  In 
fuowtlons)  society.  There  are  numerous 
accounts,  however,  according  to  which  Shev- 
chenko moved  m  the  circles  of  superiors,  ofil- 
rere  artists,  and  Intellectuals  dtirlrig  his  ban- 
uhment,  but  also  his  behavior  in  civilian 
Hfe  proves  that  Shevchenko  was  not  only  at 
home  in  servant  circles.  It  Is  this  very  fact 
that  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  Shevchenko's  human  contacts.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  It  was  more  the  human 
fflpacity  of  a  man's  heart,  rather  than  his 
political  orientation,  that  was  decisive  in 
aevchenko's  choice  of  companions.^'  His 
association  with  the  so-called  mochymordy 
(drunkards)  Is  especially  Informative  with 
respect  to  the  elucidation  of  his  character.^* 

Is  It  true  then  that  in  higher  circles  Shev- 
chenko was  a  country  bimipkln — although  a 
tactful  one — as  he  Is  often  characterized  with 
intentional  distortion?  "One  should  know 
that  the  Privy  Cotincllor,  Baron  von  Majdel, 
was  an  inveterate  aristocrat  and  moved  about 
only  in  the  highest  spheres  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy.  But  with  my  own  eyes  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  even  here  Taras  was  not 
put  out  of  sorts.  No  trace  of  awkwardness, 
no  dissonance  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
guests  was  to  be  noticed.  He  behaved  him- 
self with  dignity — Indeed,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Importance.  It  was  this  about 
him  which  highly  appealed  to  me.  He  was 
never  obtrusive;  he  did  not  Interfere  in  any 
conversation.  Everyone  tiu-ned  to  him  and 
he  answered  reticently,  with  a  barely  detect- 
able irony  and  a  feeling  of  self-respect." » 
Instead  of  adding  numerous  similar  accounts, 
let  it  sxifflce  to  add  a  kind  of  "summary 
quote":  "He  spent  his  evenings  In  the  com- 
pany of  Count  P.  P.  Tolstoy,  Lazarevsky,  Kos- 
tomarov, Polonsky,  Zozulenko,  of  the  music- 
loving  family,  I.  L.  Grlnberg  and  many 
others.  He  also  had  access  to  many  fashion- 
able houses — for  example,  those  of  Demy- 
dovych,  Musln-Pushkin  and  others,  where 
writers  and  artists  were  often  invited  for 
Mir^es."  *> 

Let  this  suffice  to  show  that  he  was  a  man 
who  "liked  the  milieu  of  a  plain,  simple  fam- 
ily where  he  was  received  not  with  pomp, 
but  with,  heartfelt  warmth.  In  this  atmos- 
phere he  would   become   very   talkative."  ^i 

For  him,  human  tenderness  was  most  de- 
cisive, and  where  he  found  this  tenderness, 
tbere   he    felt    most    at    home,    regardless 
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whether  It  was  In  the  highest  social  circles, 
among  the  serfs  or  with  soldiers.  "Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  often  absorbed 
In  himself — a  fact  which  created  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  was  inaccessible — he  was  none- 
theless favorably  regarded  by  them  and 
liked  by  everyone — but  most  of  all  by  the 
soldiers.  He  was  that  much  more  liked  by 
them  because  they  recognized  a  cultured 
man  In  him.  They  showed  great  under- 
standing for  his  displaced  position,  and  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  hvunan  con- 
tact with  them  by  refraining  from  uttering 
any  kind  of  military  cynicism  In  his  pres- 
ence." " 

The  boundless  love,  which  the  "little  man" 
showed  for  Shevchenko.  had  Its  roots  In  the 
deep  sj'mpathy  which  the  poet  had  for  all 
forms  of  human  suffering:  "In  the  midst  of 
this  mixed  crowd.  Taras  Hryhorovych's  radi- 
ant personality,  with  his  boundless  and  de- 
voted love  for  his  people  and  his  native 
country  (a  love  which  had  remained  pure 
and  holy,  despite  the  endless  suppression 
and  all  forms  of  moral  degradation,  of  which 
he  endured  more  than  his  share  in  his  life- 
time), awakened  no  other  feelings  than 
those  of  pity  and  sympathy  •  •  •  and  this 
also  explains  the  great  Influence  •  *  •  which 
Shevchenko's  personality  exerted  on  the 
youth  of  that  time."  ^•' 

Honesty  was  the  basic  component  of  his 
character.  It  was  so  pure  that  even  when 
it  entailed  harm  to  the  poet.  It  found  Its 
fullest  expression:  "His  fellow  countrymen 
advised  him  to  have  hlmselif  placed  in  the 
Infirmary  as  sick  for  2  or  3  weeks,  for  It  was 
hoped  that  in  the  meantime  someone  would 
speak  up  on  his  behalf.  He,  however,  ex- 
tricated himself  from  this  plan — not  only  be- 
cause of  an  aversion  to  the  Inflrmary,  but 
also  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  never  de- 
ceived anyone,  and  he  regarded  his  going  to 
the  Infirmary  (because  he  was  to  do  so  with- 
out a  medical  certificate)  as  a  fraud  against 
the  authorities.  But  he  forbade  the  request 
of  this  certificate,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  be  humiliated  under  these  conditions."  " 

Thus  Shevchenko  was  transported  from 
Orenburg  as  a  common  soldier.  This  new 
intensification  of  his  situation,  however,  was 
brought  about  by  an  Incident  which  was 
typical  of  him:  "The  wife  of  his  Orenburg 
friend.  Gern.='=  committed  adultery  with  a 
young  cadet,  Nikolai  Grlgoryevich  Isayev, 
who  had  recently  graduated  from  cadet 
school.  Shevchenko  found  out  about  It,  con- 
firmed it  for  himself,  and  despite  various 
warnings  from  his  friends,  he  Informed  the 
husband.  The  cadet  took  revenge  by  in- 
forming against  him,  and  this  considerably 
worsened  Shevchenko's  situation.*  Hon- 
esty and  faithfulness  always  compelled  the 
poet  to  act  In  this  way,  without  taking  his 
own  safety  Into  account. 

Such  an  attitude  demands  a  heroic  char- 
acter, which  according  to  various  witnesses, 
the  poet  had:  "During  the  whole  time  of 
his  detention  for  investigation,  Taras  Hryho- 
rovych was  unusually  brave;  he  appeared 
calm  and  even  joyful.  Before  the  examina- 
tion, one  of  the  officers  of  the  guards  said 
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'♦M.  M.  Lazarevsky:  "Iz  vospomlnaniy  o 
T.  G.  Shevchenko"  (From  Recollections  of 
T.  G.  S.)  Russkly  arkhiv.  Book  I,  continu- 
ation 4.  April,  pp.  643-647. 

^'  Gern.  Karl  Ivanovlch — staff  captain,  born 
in  Lithuania,  his  wife  was  Russian. 

3"  F.  M.  Lazarevsky  In  Klyevskaya  starlna, 
1899,  book  2,  February,  pp.  151-167. 


to  him,  'God  Is  merciful,  Taras  Grlgoryevich. 
You  will  justify  yourself  and  then  your  muse 
will  sing  again.'  To  this  Shevchenko  an- 
swered in  Ukrainian:  No  yakyy  chort  vm 
UElkh  sludy  zanls,  koly  ne  sla  muza.  ("No 
other  Devil  than  this  accursed  muse  has 
brought  all  of  you  here.')"" 

The  sensitive  lyricist,  Ya.  P.  Polonsky " 
spoke  about  Shevchenko  In  the  following 
way:  '"He  was  free  and  direct  in  his  rela- 
tionships, and  he  never  became  confused, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  personalities,  whom 
destiny  has  cheated.  He  was  a  man  entire- 
ly without  falsity,  passionate  and  Irascible, 
sincere  and  honest  and  even  unafraid  to 
such  a  degree  that  his  passionate  speeches 
often  caused  his  friends  to  tremble  for  him. 
In  moments  of  great  spiritual  excitement, 
he  was  capable  of  repulsing  some  dandy  with 
wild  expressions  of  passionate  hatred  against 
that  which  had  destroyed  his  life. 

"He  was  a  democrat,  not  only  in  theory, 
but  in  his  whole  way  of  thinking — a  born 
democrat,  so  to  speak.  Shevchenko  did  not 
belong  to  those  men  who  are  easily  concili- 
ated with  others  who  think  differently,  espe- 
cially when  his  native  country  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  difference  or  conflict." 

But  let  us  not  interpret  this  description 
to  mean  that  Shevchenko  was  hardheaded, 
narrowmlnded  with  respect  to  his  own  views, 
and  an  altogether  self-righteous  man.  Last 
but  not  least  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
rightfulness  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  by 
the  many  demonstrations  of  S3rmpathy  of 
his  fellow  countrymen;  in  this  matter  he 
allowed  for  no  contrary  arguments.  With 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  fair  treatment 
of  his  people  he  was  uncompromising.  It 
was  not  his  destiny  which  hardened  him; 
It  was  the  destiny  of  his  people,  for  his  lot 
and  their  lot  were  Identical:  "The  history  of 
my  life  forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  my 
people."  ^^ 

"Shevchenko  never  complained  about  his 
situation,  and  I  pever  saw  him  sad  or  in  a 
dark  mood.  He  was  physically  healthy,  had 
red  cheeks,  and  his  look  was  always  clear 
and  direct.  To  be  sure,  he  was  alrnost  al- 
ways absorbed  in  thoughts,  but  they  were 
quiet,  and  they  nourished,  so  to  speak,  his 
spirit.  Sometimes  one  could  almost  get  the 
Impression  that  he  heard  spherical  music: 
so  deeply  his  clear  and  familiar  thoughts 
carried  him  Into  a  land  which  was  known 
and  accessible  to  him  only.  One  was  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  poetic 
movement  had  taken  place  in  his  soul — a 
movement  which  served  to  protect  him 
against  the  onslaughts  of  cruel  reality."  " 

Thus  his  thinking  and  feeling,  his  whole 
life,  was  concerned  with  his  people,  for  whose 
freedom  he  fought.  In  this  respect,  he  dem- 
onstrated, despite  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  an  Intrepid  boldness  In  both  word  and 
deed — a  boldness  which  was  worthy  of  a 
hero.  But  his  noble  and  brave  way  of  think- 
ing did  not  grow  out  of  the  heart  of  a  revo- 
lutionary who  was- set  upon  subversion  at 
all  cost.  It  grew  out  of  the  deep  sorrow  of 
a  man  who  witnessed  his  people  being  ex- 
posed to  an  outrageous  slavery:  "When  I 
was  a  child  my  heart  was  ruptured  a  million 
times    over    by    the   abuses    of    a    despotic 


="  Kostomarov:  "Plsmo  M.  I.  Semevskomu," 
Russkaya  starlna,  1880,  Book  3,  March,  pp. 
597-610. 

^Ja.  P.  Polonsky:  In:  Shevchenko,  Kob- 
zar — Prague,  1876.  pp.  IX-XIV. 

^  Shevchenko,  Povne  zibrannla  tvorlv  v 
desiaty  tomakh.  Vydavnytsvo  AN  URSR, 
1939  r.  (Complete  edition  of  Shevchenko's 
works  In  ten  volumes.  Published  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic) ,  vol.  5,  p.  224. 

*"  N.  F.  Savichev  in  Kazachly  vestnlk,  Novo- 
cherkask, 1884,  May  24th  and  May  27th,  Nos. 
53.  54. 
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no  oppcfftimlty  pass  to  enlighten 

,  indifferent  to  the  danger  which 

to  himself.     It  is  not  surprls- 

that  situations  like  the  fol- 

repeated  themselves  frequently:  "His 

terribly  disagreeable  to  Prechtel. 

Taras  because  he  talked  so  freely  in 

of  the  servants,  who  after  listen- 

hls  liberal  talk,  began  themselves  to 

their  human  rights.     Shevchenko 

escaped  a  flogging  on  the  part  of 

Prechtel."  " 

simple    but    drastic   means   he    en- 

the  people.     When  he  went  Into 

ketplace.  he  always  took  a  pocket  full 

with  him.    He  would  place  one  grain 

■  able    and  ^y,   "This    is   your   tsar." 

it  he  would  place  a  circle  of  grains; 

represented  the  ministers,  generals,  and 

A   wider   circle   symbolized    the 

nate  ofBclals.    Then  he  would  empty 

of  his  pocket  onto   the  table 

the  people,  "Find  your  tsar  now."  " 

firmly   dedicated    to    the   people. 

lis  preference  for  simple  people,  serv- 

and  peasants:  "He  preferred  the 

of  priests,  but  most  of  all,  Shev- 

felt  close  to  the  serfs  and  peasants: 

1  almost  all  of  them  by  name,  often 

visit  them  in  the  evening,  and  the 

dassed    unnoticed.      Shevchenko    was 

ive:  he  recounted  much  of  Ukraine's 

the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Cossacks,  of 

against    the    Turks    and    the 

)   lords."  « 

with  Kostomarov  and  Kulish,  Shev- 

was  a  welcome  guest  In  the  salon 

.  Yuzefovych,  it  often  came  about 

remained  with  Vasllly  In  the  ante- 

and  as  their  talks  lasted  quite  a 

he  often  appeared  much  too  late 

salon.      Following   his   return   from 

ent.  It  was  with  Vasllly  that  he  re- 

his     acquaintance     and     not     with 


co:  itents 


\  ras 


la  ckeys. 


YUzefo  TTCh."  <• 

"The  parson  Invited  his  colleagues  so  that 
Shevcl]  enko  would  have  someone  to  talk  to. 
He,  hovever,  asked  to  see  Smalko  (a  former 
school  friend  of  Shevchenko  and  now  a  sex- 
ton) ,  t  'hom  he  embraced  and  kissed.  When 
the  pa  son  complained  about  this  and  called 
Shevch  enko  a  blockhead  because  he  associ- 
ated V  1th  such  simple  people,  whereas  he 
avoided  I  the  company  of  educated  people,  the 
old  ho  isekeeper  said :  'What  you  are  saying 
Is  very  strange  to  me,  Yoiir  Reverence !    When 


Sh  ivchenko: 


Autlobiography." 
L.  Berenshtam:   "T.  O.  Shevchenko  1 
.  ."     (T.  a.  S.  and  the  slm- 
)     Kiyevskaya  starina,   1900, 
February,  pp.  248-260. 

Maksymovych  Soshenko:  Biografi- 
ocherk  (Biographical  sketch),  Kiev, 
31-41. 

*«Br4ni8law    Zaleaki:     In:     Ivan    Franko, 
3hevchenka  do  Br.  Z.    (Shevchenko's 
to  Br.  Z.),  Lvlv,  1890,  pp.  23-56. 
Li.  Berenshtam:  Cf.  Footnote  42. 
.  Berenshtam:  Cf.  above. 


Taras  is  among  us,  he  Is  never  quiet.  Per- 
haps he  doesn't  know  what  he  should  talk 
about  to  you.'  "  ♦' 

Shevchenko's  preference  for  simple  peo- 
ple la  revealed  In  the  basic  elements  of  his 
character.  He  was  fearless  and  expressed  his 
views  Inl  the  company  of  gentlemen  freely. 
This  can  be  substantiated,  for  example,  by 
his  behavior  on  the  occasion  of  a  hunting 
party  with  Polish  estate  owners."  This  inci- 
dent did  not  end  In  a  second  banishment 
solely  due  to  the  sensible  conduct  of  the 
governor;  rather  It  ended  with  his  kind  and 
selfless  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
his  people :  "Taras  said  that  all  of  them  had 
declared  themselves  willing  to  work  for  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  people.  This 
work  was  to  proceed  in  the  following  way: 
Each  of  them  was  to  contribute  a  sum  cor- 
responding to  his  means  to  a  common  fund, 
which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  an  elected  ad- 
ministration when  the  fund  had  become 
large  enough.  It  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  who  did  not  have  sufficient  money  to 
continue  their  studies  at  a  university  upon 
the  completion  of  their  secondary  school- 
ing." *° 

Taras  Hryhorovych  Shevchenko.  born  a 
serf,  entangled  In  a  hopeless  fate,  became 
the  first  leader  of  his  people.  The  way  to 
this  goal  was  long  and  thorny,  but  despite 
affectionate  help  from  the  outside,  he  had 
to  go  this  way  alone.  For  this  task,  Shev- 
chenko possessed  all  the  prerequisites. 

His  tremendous  hunger  for  ever-Increasing 
knowledge  was  with  him  from  the  cradle. 
"Among  all  the  belongings  of  this  drunkard 
of  a  sexton,  a  little  book  with  pictures,  i.e., 
with  engravings  i  of  course  they  were  crudely 
executed)  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  treas- 
lired  object.  Whether  It  was  because  I  was 
not  able  to  see  the  wrongness  of  It,  or  wheth- 
er It  was  because  I  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  possess  this  gem — I  took  it  and 
fled  by  night  to  the  town  of  Lyslanka."  " 

The  tormented  and  half-starved  young 
man  did  not  take  material  goods  to  better  his 
physical  conditions;  to  seek  for  spiritual 
things  was  his  destiny.  With  tremendous 
tenacity  and  tireless  assiduity  he  utilized 
every  opportunity  to  extend  his  knowledge. 

Already  in  earliest  childhood.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  a  special  passion  for  draw- 
ing In  Taras  Hryhorovych.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, on  walls,  doors,  and  gates — Shevchenko 
used  to  paint  with  coal  and  chalk.  In  school 
where  he  received  paper  and  pencil,  this 
passion  developed  steadily.  Since  he  lost 
his  patience  to  endure  school  life  any  longer, 
he  fled  (primarily  prompted  by  this  passion) 
to  a  painter-deacon  in  the  town  of  Lysl- 
anka." " 

"Naturally,  in  these  terribly  unartlstlc  ac- 
tivities, he  was  not  able  to  find  anything 
which  communicated  to  his  native  penchant; 
his  passion  for  paintings  and  books,  however, 
did  not  desert  the  boy  for  a  minute.  He  took 
every  opportunity  to  buy  some  work  of  the 
Suzdal  school  from  a  wandering  book  dealer 
with  whatever  few  pennies  he  happened  to 
earn.  And  when  he  did  not  have  any  money, 
then  he  sometimes  gave  himself  up  to  the 
temptation  to  steal  books  In  order  to  gratify 
his  passion  for  works  of  art.  In  this  way  he 
acquired  a  rather  good  collection  of  art  works. 


"V.  H.  Shevchenko:  "Spomynsky  pro 
Tarasa.  .  ."  (Recollections  of  Taras.  .  .),  Lvlv, 
Pravda,  1876,  No.  1.  15  (3)  January,  pp.  23-28, 
Nos.  2,  30  (18)  January,  pp.  64-69. 

«A.  S.  Afanasyev  (Chuzhbynsky)  :  Col- 
lected Works,  Vol.  VI.  St.  Petersburg,  1891,  pp. 
417-450. 

"V.  H.  Shevchenko:  "Spomynky  pro  Tar- 
asa .  .  ."  (Recollections  of  Tarasa  .  .  .)  in 
Pravada,  Lvlv,  1876,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

"Shevchenko:  "Autobiography",  Kiyevs- 
kaya starina,  1885,  No.  11,  pp.  431-435. 

"  Al.  Lazarevsky,  in  Osnova,  1882.  Book  3, 
(March),  pp.  1-10. 
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with  which  he  hid  himself  in  the  tuikii 
from  the  ntmierous  domestics.  In  the^S 
shrubbery  of  the  gar.den,  as  far  as  poa^ 
from  the  house,  he  set  up  for  hlmselfi^2S 
of  art  gallery,  by  hanging  hla  paintitooB 
the  trees.  There  Taras  went  to  sing  hls^i^ 
and  to  imitate  Solovey  the  Robber  or  K^ 
zov.  For  neglecting  his  duties  in  thfc  «»' 
he  was  sometimes  beaten  by  the  cook.''M 

He  always  endeavored  to  improve  hlnaew 
and  he  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  tojein 
something  new.  This  he  continued  even 
when  he  had  to  follow  his  master  to  ^ten. 
burg,  where  he  was  given  into  the  hantu  oC 
the  painter  Shiryayev:  "I  was  there  qmti 
often  and  we  spent  many  an  evening  in  con. 
versation.  Sometimes  I  read  or  recited  the 
poetic  works  of  Pushkin  or  Zhukovsky,  wim, 
Shiryayev's  two  apprentices  stood  in  the  next 
room  and  listened  at  the  door.  Later  one  al 
these  apprentices  turned  out  to  be  jaot 
favorite  poet,  Shevchenko."  " 

Shevchenko's  acquaintance  with  eucij 
people  could  not  fail  to  influence  h\i  if 
velopment.  Talks  which  he  heard  by  than 
in  their  houses,  and  books  which  he  receiveil 
from  Hrebinka  accelerated  the  pace  of  bli 
education.  After  he  had  worked  the  whole 
day,  commanded  by  his  master  to  paint  win- 
dows, ceilings,  but  sometimes  even  fences,  he 
would  spend  the  night  in  his  garret  zeadlni 
whatever  fell  into  his  hands.  His  memory 
was  amazing.  The  tremendotis  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  did  not  stifle  his  capac> 
itles:  the  clear  natural  understanding  of  the 
poet  systematized  this  knowledge  and  dis- 
tinguished between  Important  and  unimpor- 
tant matter,  without  burdening  his  mind 
with  useless  trash." 

After  the  poet's  freedom  had  been  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  a  portrait  of  Zhukor- 
sky,  which  had  been  done  by  Bryullov,  hli 
passion  for  work  knew  no  bounds:  "Be  wu 
up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  and  immedlstelj 
began  to  work.  The  Tatarchuks  espedall; 
note  his  love  for  work.  According  to  them, 
he  was  in  his  room  almost  the  entire  day; 
he  painted  portraits  when  he  was  not  In- 
volved with  writing.  He  constantly  read 
books  which  he  borrowed  from  the  D^teTi 
library:  he  seldom  roamed  around  in  the 
neighborhood;  he  often  paused,  viewed  some 
distant  object  and  sketched  various  scenes." • 

Despite  a  constant  shortage  of  money, 
which  was  especially  great  after  hla  arrest 
and  banishment,  the  poet  always  had  acceei 
to  books.  Many  of  his  friends  sent  ttiem  to 
the  place  of  his  banishment.  "At  the  tlfflt 
of  his  arrest  In  the  spring  of  1847,  all  of 
Shevchenko's  books  were  taken  away  from 
him;  in  auttimn  of  1850,  the  poet  arrived  In 
Mangyshlak  without  a  single  book  in  his 
possession.  Nonetheless,  already  by  the 
spring  of  1852,  he  had  a  whole  row  of  tx)0ks 
beneath  his  bunk  in  his  barracks."  » 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  poet's  reading,  despite  the  zbeager- 
ness  of  his  means,  was  prodigious:  "Collect- 
ing books  as  an  end  in  Itself  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  Shevchenko.  He  possessed  only  t 
small  library  of  his  favorite  books  (and  this 
even  In  banishment) .  Mlkeshyn  claims  that 
among  the  books  which  Shevchenko  always 
had  within  his  reach  at  that  time  w«re  (be- 


"Sava  C:  (New)  Material  to  ShevdhenkoH 
Biography,  Osnova,  1862,  Book  5,  May,  pp. 
45-61. 

"  I.  K.  Zaytsev:  In:  Shevchenko  v  voepoml- 
nanlyakh  sovremennlkov,  Moscow  1962,  p.  46, 
405. 

"M.  K.  Chalyy:  Ivan  Maksymovych  Sos- 
henko, Blograflchekiy  ocherk  (Biographical 
Sketch),  Kiev,  1876,  pp.  31-41. 

"V.  L.  Berenshtam,  in  Kiyevskaya  starina, 
1900,  Book  2,  February,  pp.  248-260, 

»<  Shevchenko  v  vospominaniyakh  aovie- 
mennikov,  Moscow,  1962,  Footnote  to  p.  236, 
p.  443. 
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Mifklewlcz)  the  works  of  Lermontov. 
^Jf\^Zs  been  preserved  (Institute  for 
^'^mre  named  aft^r  T.  H.  Shevchenko.  of 
"**?^emv  of  Science  of  the  Ukraine  3SR) . 
*".^™Blned  intact  after  the  death  of  the 
*^f^ma^  editions  are  to  be  found  here 
^l'  riidicatlons  from  authors,  publishers. 
'^^^Mlators  (I.  S.  Turgenev.  S.  T.  Aksa- 
»**  M  C?bol.:  P.  A.  Kullsh,  M.  A.  Makay- 
*°^'  Z.  h  a  Afanasyev-Chuzhbynsky.  N.  V. 
oovycn.  »•  '^^^^^y^  n.  F.  Shcherbyna.  A. 
^'St^irtenko  P.  I.  Yakushln.  E.  Zhellgov- 
^-  K  I  Kostomarov.  A.  A.  Blagovesh- 
"S'nrtT  and  others):  besides  these  are  flve 
*Z2'of  the  works  of  Belinsky  (1859-60). 
!lX  bv  N  Ogarev,  poems  by  A.  Polezhaev, 
KSSov  (in  two  editions,  1846  and  1857) .  two 

I^rC  of  Schiller,  Hohol,  Shakespeare,  Bog- 
Jin  Zaleskl,  Syrokomla.  Polonsky,  and  many 

°^^ce  Shevchenko  had  to  follow  his  master 
♦n  Warsaw  and  Vilnius,  he  took  the  oppor- 
UltT  to  learn  the  Polish  language  per- 
Jirtiv  There  are  many  accounts  attesting 
ws  mastery  of  this  language:  "Shevchenko 
[noke  Polish  well;  he  knew  quite  a  few  works 
bVMlcklewicz,  Bogdan  Zaleskl  and  to  a  cer- 
Zn  extent  also  the  works  of  Krasinskl  by 
w^"58  His  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
niaee  however,  which  he  had  seriously  In- 
tended to  broaden  upon  his  return  to  Ukraine 
for  the  first  time  after  he  had  obtained  his 
freedom,  did  not,  it  appears,  progress  beyond 
the  first  stages. 

There  are  manifold  accounts  which  attest 
Shevchenko's  propensity  for  music.  Al- 
though he  was  not  much  of  a  singer,  he  none- 
theless liked  to  sing — alone  as  well  as  with 
others.  No  wonder,  that  accounts  like  the 
following  are  to  be  found:  "Shevchenko  not 
only  liked  but  was  also  very  familiar  with 
Russian  and  Western  classical  music.  Re- 
peatedly, the  names  of  Glinka,  Dragomyzh- 
sky  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Verdi,  Auber.  Donl- 
Kttl,  Paganlnl,  Bellini,  Oglnsky,  and  other 
composers  are  encountered  on  the  pages  of 
his  'Diary'  and  his  short  stories."" 

Strangely     enough,     however,     there     are 
ni£jiy_even    from    prominent    people — con- 
trary accounts.     First,  however,  we  want  to 
throw  more   light  on   the   man  who  made 
statements  which  stand  in  the  most  glaring 
contrast  to  those  which  we  have  heard  so 
far.     With   respect   to   the    relationship    of 
Turgenev  to  Shevchenko,  Annenkov  relates 
the  following :  "He  (Turgenev)  sought  Shev- 
chenko's acquaintance,  and  he  showed  sin- 
cere sympathy  for  his  former  sufferings  and 
his  talent.     But  he  did  not  share  his  en- 
thusiasm.   Among  his  friends  he  often  ridi- 
culed Shevchenko's  fidelity  to  the  Zaporozhe, 
to  the  splendor  of  the  Cossacks,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  haydamaky."  "    It  appears  that 
the  duallstlc  attitude  of  Turgenev  (who,  on 
the  one  hand,  acknowledged  the  poet's  per- 
sonality and  talent,  but  on  the  other  hand 
ridiculed  his  Inclination  for  Ukraine)    laid 
the  foundation  for  the  attitude  toward  Shev- 
chenko as  a  Ukrainian  poet  on  the  part  erf 
thi  Russians.    Another  quote:  "Although  T. 
Gr.  already  enjoyed  great  popularity  among 
his  fellow  countrjmaen  as  a  poet,  the  great 
Russians  and  the  scholars  of  the  academy 
could  not  appreciate  his  poetic  talent  because 
they  could  not  speak  the  little  Russian  lan- 


guage." "  Before  quoting  another  passage 
which  proves  that  the  Russians  did  not  have 
to  know  the  "Little  Russian"  language  per- 
fectly. In  order  not  to  recognize  Shevchenko, 
we  first  of  all  want  to  hear  TurgeneVs  inter- 
esting attitude: 

"Actually,  a  poetic  element  seldom  broke 
forth  in  him:  Rather.  Shevchenko  created 
the  Impression  of  being  an  uncouth  man. 
who  h£Ui  become  embittered,  who  had  suf- 
fered much,  a  man  who  had  many  resent- 
ments at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  which  was 
not  easily  accessible  to  a  strange  eye,  and 
from  which  there  was  seldom  more  than  a 
brief,  fleeting  outbiu-st  of  friendliness  and 
Joy.  Hvunor  and  wit  he  did  not  have  at  all. 
"Shevchenko's  egotistical  self-love  was  very 
strong  and  at  the  same  time  very  naive.  The 
rapturous  admiration  of  his  fellow-country- 
men who  siirrounded  him  In  Petersburg, 
deepened  his  conviction  that  he  was  a  'self- 
made'  man  in  the  field  of  literature. 

"I  assume  that  Shevchenko  did  not  read 
very  much  (even  Hohol  he  knew  only  super- 
ficially) and  he  knew  even  less  than  that. 
But  the  conviction,  which  had  been  planted 
into  his  soul  from  early  youth,  was  unshak- 
ably  strong."*' 

As  it  appears  to  me,  to  arrive  at  such  an 
evaluation  one  did  not  have  to  know  the 
Ukrainian  language  first.  Not  the  poet,  but 
Shevchenko's  personality  Is  being  disparaged 
— or  perhaps  only  misunderstood? 

Although  we  threaten  to  deviate  from  our 
subject,  let  it  not  be  considered  amiss  to 
add  a  few  more  quotes  In  this  connection. 
They  refer  to  a  literary  evening,  at  which 
Shevchenko  along  with  many  other  poets  ap- 
peared for  charitable  purjxwes : 

"Shevchenko  was  received  with  such  cor- 
diality, that  he  had  to  leave  the  platform 
for  he  was  so  deeply  touched  that  his 
strength  deserted  him.  After  he  had  calmed 
himself  a  little,  he  stepped  onto  the  plat- 
form again."  "  A  confirmation  of  this  inel= 
dent  can  be  found  in  a  letter  of  a  Geojglan 
who  was  present  at  the  reading:  "Bene- 
dlktov  read — superb;  our  Polonksy,  already 
a  noteworthy  poet — good;  Maykov — superb; 
Dostoyevsky  and  Plsemsky — also  superb,  and 
Shevchenko,  the  little  Russian  poet  and 
artist — simply  sublime."  •♦ 

But  let  us  hear  a  contrary  account  now 
by  one  who  was  also  present  at  that  literary 
evening:  "Benedlktov,  Polonsky,  Maykov. 
Plsemsky.  Dostoyevsky.  and  Shevchenko 
read.  Even  If  one  studied  his  whole  life  long, 
he  still  would  never  know  how  an  audience 
is  going  to  react.  Shevchenko  was  received 
as  if  he  were  a  genixis  who  had  gilded  down 
directly  out  of  heaven.  Hardly  had  he  en- 
tered the  room  when  people  began  to  clap, 
stamp  their  feet,  and  shout.  The  poor  poet 
became  totally  confxised.  I  think  that  this 
fanatical  noise  was  not  really  directed  to- 
ward Shevchenko  personally.  Rather,  it  was 
a  demonstration:  They  were  honoring  a 
martyr,  who  had  suffered  for  the  sake  of 
Justice.  Something  very  strange  happened 
to  Shevchenko.  He  hung  his  head  and  was 
not  able  to  utter  a  single  word.  He  stood 
there  quite  Immobile;  abruptly  he  tiu'ned 
around  and  went  out,  without  having  spoken 
a  word.    Shevchenko  had  become  ill;  after  a 


few  minutes,  however,  he  returned.  He 
began  to  read;  he  paused  at  every  word; 
he  read  with  difficulty.  But  In  the  end.  hs 
succeeded  In  reading  all  his  poems."  • 

Also  In  this  case,  It  Is  needless  to  em- 
phasize that  for  such  an  evaluation  one  did 
not  have  to  know  the  Ukrainian  language 
either.  Without  wanting  to  enter  Into  this 
problem  thoroughly  at  this  point,  and  with- 
out wanting  to  bother  with  Belinsky.  Cher- 
nyshevsky  and  Dobrol3rubov,  It  sufllces  to 
point  out  brlefiy  the  consequences  of  such  a 
"restriction"  of  the  poet's  genius  due  to  hla 
Ukrainian  background. 

Turgenev:  "His  talent  attracted  us  because 
of  its  originality  and  its  force,  although 
hardly  any  one  of  us  acknowledged  the  world 
Importance,  which,  I  say  it  openly,  his  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Petersburg  attributed  to 
him.*' 

Herzen:  "He  Is  great  In  that  he  Is  an  ac- 
complished poet  of  the  people,  like  our  Kolt- 
sov;  but  he  Is  of  far  greater  significance 
than  Koltsov,  for  Shevchenko  was  also  active 
in  ix)lltics  and  a  champion  of  freedom." 

For  a  whole  150  years  since  the  poet's 
birth,  this  view  has  still  not  been  refuted,  at 
least  not  in  "a  book  of  gratifying  objectivity 
and  Just  evaluation,"""  which  Is  "the  most 
extensive  literary  dictionary  In  the  German 
linguistic  area."  "»  In  this  book,  among  other 
factual  errors,  it  is  stated:  "He  was  a  literary 
personality,  who,  popular,  romantic  and  na- 
tional simultaneously,  seemed  to'  continue 
the  works  of  Koltsov  In  Idealized  poetic  tales 
^bout  the  peasant's  movements  and  the  life 
of  the  Cossacks."  ""  « 

But  the  great  Shevchenko  would  have 
probably  been  less  angry  about  such  state- 
ments than  we.  In  his  humanity  he  was 
not  narrowly  nationalistic;  rather,  he  em- 
braced all  those  who  were  himaan: 

"After  this,  Shevchenko  urged  the  Byel- 
orussians not  to  slacken  in  their  work  for 
the  people,  for  It  was  their  duty,  and  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles,  their  work  would 
not  be  In  vain."  " 

"A  poor  man's  hut  was  on  fire.  The  people 
ran  to  see  It,  but  predominantly  the  Jews 
helped  to  put  It  out,  because  one  of  their 
faith  lived  In  the  hut.  We. also  hurried  to 
the  place  of  the  fire,  and  Taras  acted  quickly 
to  save  the  belongings  of  the  owner.  Just 
like  the  others  he  carried  all  sorts  of  things 
out  of  the  house,  and  when  It  was  all  over, 
he  gave  a  speech  to  the  Christians  who  were 
present.  Because  the  hut  belonged  to  a  Jew. 
they  had  helped  unwillingly.  Shevchenko 
was  angry  with  them  and  reproached  them 
for  their  Indifference.  He  said  that  a  human 
being  In  need  and  poverty  Is  o\ir  brother,  re- 
gardless of  his  nationality  or  religious 
belief."  " 

"For  him,  all  nren,  whether  they  were  poor 
or  rich,  Elazakhs  or  Russians  were  equal."" 
For  this  reason,  the  Kazakhs  named  him  the 
great  Akyn-Tarazy  (the  poet-scale) ,  because 
he  weighed  Justice  like  a  scale. 
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about  others,  Shevchenko  had 
1 1me  to  think  of  himself.    All  his  life, 
ed  alone. 

God  will  some  day  bestow  upon 

happiness  of  allowing  me  to  build 

nest,   to   have  a  home,   wife   and 

' — We  often  talked  to  one  another 

such  things,  and  Taras  always  asked 

advice  and  my  help  to  find  a  place 

tie  could  settle  down,  and  also  a  'girl'. 

however,  that  she  would  have 

Ukrainian,  a  'plain  girl',  not  of  'noble 

-j-one  who  earned  her  daily  bread. 

began  to  travel  around  now  to  find  a 

his  nest  'before  the  front  door  of 

the  Dnieper  would  flow  by'.    Soon  we 

mch  a  place — in  fact,  a  beautiful  one: 

jn  the  Dnieper,  with  a  small  woods. 

piece  of  land — altogether  it  en- 

a  good  two  desyatlnes — belonged 

's  estate.    We  began  to  negoti- 

thla  estate  owner,  but  he  refused 

straightforward    and    always    beat 

the  bush. 

meantime  Parchevsky  informed  me 

1  ef ore    he    could    sell    the    land    to 

he  would  have  to  ask  the  gov- 

^neral  'if  it  was  at  all  permissible  to 

of  land  to  Taras  Shevchenko?     It 

be  that  unpleasantness  might  re- 

if. 

reaching   any   agreement    with 

I  began  to  look  around   for  a 

land  in  another  place.    I  succeeded 

more  than  one  place,  but  as  if 

I  was  not  able  to  acquire  any  one  of 

Strange   enough.     Everywhere  I  en- 

the  same  obstacle:   'First  of  all  I 

ask  the  governor-general".    We  went 

asking  so  long,  that  In  the  end,  the 

had  to  be  given  a  piece  of  land  for 
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after  his  return  from  banishment, 
still  thought  of  establishing  a 
househbld.    But  marriage — he  was  too  old 
now — apd  all  attempts  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
When  I  last  saw  him,  he  spoke  to  me 
"s  intention  of  leasing  a  small  piece 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  In  2 
It  was  a  small  piece  of  land  opposite 
horovka,  upon  which  he  was  going  to 
small  house  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 


aot    only   in    his    lifetime,    even    In 

he  poet  encountered  the  same  diflB- 

When  his  coffin  arrived  In  Kiev,  "no 

where  he  was  to  be  buried."  "^    In- 

was  even  worse:  It  was  not  possible 

a  churchwarden  who  was  willing  to 

the  coffin  in  a  church  until  the  place 

had  been  decided  upon. 

end.  It  was  first  necessary  to  re- 

dermisslon  from  the  highest  authorl- 


tlls 


Nonetheless,  Justice  was  done  to  him.    A 
wrote:   "From  the  nine  cere- 
speeches  which  were  held  at  the  poet's 
were  held  In  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
Of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  In 
and  one  in  Polish.    This  was  sym- 
the  general  grief  of  all  enslaved  peo- 
had  come  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
Ittle  Russian  poet  and  martyr."  " 


^V.  i.  Shevchenko:  "Spomynky  pro  T.  H. 
(Recollections  of  T.  H.  Shev- 
,  Pravda.  Lvlv.  1876.  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
^  Kozachkovsky :  "Iz  vospomlnannly 
Shevchenko"  (From  Recollections  of 
).    Klyevskiy  telegraf,  1875.  No.  25, 

.    pp.  1-2. 

:  Grob  T.  H.  Shevchenko  v  Klyeve. . . 

of  Shevchenko  In  Kiev.  .  .)  Klyev- 

slarlna,  Book  2.  February,  pp.  314-317. 

cit.  and  several  other  accounts. 

.  Leskov:  Poslednaya  vstrecha  1  pos- 

razluka  s  Shevchenko  (Last  Meeting 

Last  Parting  from   Shevchenko). 

rech,  1861.  No.  19-20,  pp.  314-316. 
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Not  only  Ukrainians  mourned  his  death; 
there  were  also  Russians  who  recognized  his 
greatness:  "The  Ukrainian  people,  thank 
God.  have  their  own  literature,  their  own 
speakers,  their  own  historians.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  no  longer  have  a  lyricist,  com- 
parable to  the  deceased  poet,  T.  G.  Shev- 
chenko, who  was  rightfully  named  the  'father 
of  the  mother  tongue'  in  one  of  the  speeches 
held  at  the  grave.  Oratores  flunt,  poetae 
nascuntur."  "* 

It  was  not  granted  to  the  poet  to  write  a 
will.  Nonetheless,  his  last  wish  was  fulfilled 
by  his  fellow  countrymen:  He  lies  burled 
where  his  muse  wanted  It  to  be: 

"When  I  die,  then  make  my  grave 
High  on  an  ancient  mound. 
In  my  own  beloved  Ukraine, 
In  steppeland  without  bound: 

Whence  one  may  see  wide-skirted  wheat- 
land. 

Dnlpro's  steep-cliffed  shore. 
There  whence  one  may  hear  the  blustering 

River  wildly  roar. 

Till  from  Ukraine  to  the  blue  sea 

It  bears  In  fierce  endeavor 
The  blood  of  foemen — then  I'll  leave 

Wheatland  and  hills  forever: 

Leave  all  behind,  soar  up  until 

Before  the  throne  of  God 
I'll  make  my  prayer.    For  till  that  hour 

I  shall  know  naught  of  God. 

Make  my  grave  there — and  arise, 

Sundering  your  chains. 
Bless  your  freedom  with  the  blood 

Of  foemen's  evil  veins! 

Then  in  that  great  family, 

A  family  new  and  free, 
Do  not  forget  with  good  Intent 

Speak  quietly  of  me."  ■» 

Taras  Shevchenko:    His   Life   and   Signit- 

ICANCE 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  born  on  March  9, 
1814.  in  the  village  of  Moryntsi,  near  Kiev. 
His  father,  though  a  serf  on  the  estate  of 
Vasily  VasUyevich  Engelhardt,  was  able  to 
read  and  write.  His  mother,  also  of  superior 
stamp,  died  when  the  boy  was  nine.  In  1826, 
with  his  father's  death,  the  12-year-old  was 
orphaned. 

Because  he  was  obviously  talented,  Engel- 
hardt took  the  boy  with  him  on  a  trip  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  painter  Shlrayev.  Life  here  was  hard  for 
the  youth,  but  he  did  meet  the  Ukrainian 
artist,  Soshenko,  and  through  him  the  most 
fashionable  painter  of  the  day,  Karl  Petro- 
vlch  Bryulov. 

It  was  Bryulov,  hailing  from  an  old  French 
Huguenot  family,  who  painted  a  portrait  In 
order  to  raise  the  money  to  liberate  the  24- 
year-old  from  bondage.  Taras  began  the 
first  of  the  9  years  of  freedom  he  was  to 
enjoy  In  his  life  with  formal  studies  at  the 
Academy  of  Art,  finishing  them  in  1845,  7 
years  later,  as  a  free  artist. 

But  Taras  had  also  begun  to  write  poetry, 
probably  as  early  as  1837.  In  1840  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  his  "Kobzar,"  whose  costs 
of  publication  were  borne  by  a  Ukrainian 
landowner.  Petro  Martos,  whose  portrait 
Taras  was  painting. 

What  was  new  and  startling  about  this 
work  was  Its  emphasis  upon  the  decay  of  old 
Ukraine  and  Its  depiction  of  the  suffering  of 
the  people.     For  the   first   time   In   modern 


■'Ibid. 

•'Shevchenko:  The  Testament  (Yak  umrxj. 
to  pokhovayte),  Pereyasiav,  1845.  Trans,  by 
Vera  Rich  In  "Song  Out  Of  Darkness"  Se- 
lected Poems  by  Taras  Shevchenko,  London 
1961,  p.  85.  The  Testament  is  the  second 
Ukrainian  national  anthem.  The  poet  died 
In  1861  the  year  of  the  peasants'  liberation. 


Ukrainian  literature  a  poet  had  arls*n 
spoke  out  for  his  country.  '*• 

In  1841  appeared  the  "Haydamaky  hu 
longest  and  greatest  poem.  Dealing  with  tn! 
struggles  In  Ukraine  in  the  18th  qent^ 
Shevchenko  decried  the  tendency  of  the  i^' 
to  treat  Ukrainian  themes  as  a  source  iJ 
gaiety  and  merriment  while  "Ukraine  k 
weeping."  Shevchenko  had  begun  to  see  thi 
necessity  for  a  new  order  founded  on  S 
rights  of  the  common  man.  who  had  to  hi 
educated  to  enjoy  his  new  privileges,  ml 
Ideas  often  came  close  to  those  of  the  RuZ 
slan  radicals,  but  he  was  not  to  have  much 
personal  contact  with  them.  His  faith  In  » 
liberal  solution  of  the  Ukrainian  quejtion  m 
its  own  soil  shut  him  off  from  the  Russlani 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  tJkralnJ 
lans  were  wholly  distinct  from  the  HuagUn 
"big  brother." 

Paying  a  visit  to  his  beloved  country  in 
1843,  he  found  himself  £icclalmed  as  the 
Ukrainian  poet  par  excellence.  He  i^as  roy. 
ally  entertained  by  various  magnates,  such 
as  Prince  Repnln,  the  governor,  who  was  of 
Ukrainian  origin.  Visiting  his  native  village 
he  was  struck  anew  by  the  hardships  his  peo- 
pie  were  compelled  to  undergo. 

He  returned  to  Ukraine  again  In  1845,  trav- 
ellng  around  the  country  and  visiting  the 
sites  of  famous  buildings.  At  this  time  he 
secured  a  position  with  the  archeologlcil 
commission,  wherein  his  skill  In  painting 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  It  was  at  tjhls  time 
also  that  his  intense  patriotic  feeling  direct- 
ed his  efforts  against  Russian  czarlsm,  the 
culprit  responsible  for  Ukraine's  misfortune. 
Among  his  political  poems.  "A  Drejim"  and 
"The  Caucasus"  perhaps  best  express  hlj 
political  Ideas. 

"A  Dream"  Is  a  satiric  fantasy,  probably 
Inspired  In  form  by  Dante  but  wholly  origi- 
nal In  content.  The  poet  sees  hlmsdf  trans- 
ported in  a  dream  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
we  view  through  his  eyes  the  Russian  capl- 
tal,  built  In  the  midst  of  marshes  on  the 
bones  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  la- 
borers who  had  succumbed  as  a  resvflt  of  the 
murderous  working  conditions. 

There  follows  a  savage  scene  with  the 
czar.  We  glimpse  into  the  shades  of  the 
Ukrainian  Kozaks  who  had  been  ordered 
en  masse  to  leave  their  native  land  for  en- 
forced labor  In  the  St.  Petersburg  swamps. 
Appearing,  too.  Is  the  shade  of  Hetmkn  Polu- 
botok,  who  died  In  the  fortress  of  $S.  Peter 
and  Paul  for  having  defended  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Ukraine  before  Russian  Czar 
Peter.  All  these  tragic  ghosts  accuse  the 
czar  of  wanton  cruelty  and  deceit. 

The  monument  to  Peter  I,  erected  by  Cath- 
erine II  with  the  inscription  "To  the  First 
from  the  Second,"  and  glorified  by  Pushkin 
as  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  the  Russian 
Empire — this  monument  awakened  quite  dif- 
ferent feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian bard: 

"This  is  the  'First'  who  crucified  our  Ukraine. 
And  the  'Second'  dealt  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  victim." 

In  his  "Caucasus"  Shevchenko  does  not 
linger  over  the  landscape  whose  beauty  en- 
chanted the  Russian  Byronlsts,  Pushkin,  and 
Lermontov.  Nor  does  he  dwell  on  the  bati 
ties  and  romantic  episodes  of  the  war  with 
the  people  of  the  region  that  furnished  so 
many  happy  subjects  for  the  two  poets.  To 
Shevchenko.  as  to  Shelley,  the  Caucasian 
Mountains  mark  the  place  where : 

"Prom  the  dawn  of  the  world    " 
The  eagle  tortures  Prometheus: 
Dally  pierces  his  breast. 
Tears  out  the  heart  •   *   ♦" 

the  symbol  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind 
and  Its  aspiration  for  the  divine  fire  of  hu- 
man liberty — for  which  so  many  unsung  he- 
roes have  given  their  lives. 


S 
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U»P«'^'  f.v?prt.v  on  the  expanses  of  the  Rus- 
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_,„_  to  Nicholas  I  and  his  system  of 
Turning  1^  . 


""Pt  of  liberty  on  the  expanses 
^^Empli-e.  Shevchenko  says  in  derision: 
^^     Moldavia  to  Finland  In  all  tongues 
"Sl'Keep  the  silence  of  happy  contentment." 

cpttllnK  m  Kiev.  Shevchenko  soon  found 
,f  nart  of  a  group  of  ardent  young 
•^i  and  scholars,  Including  Mykola  Kos- 
'^'^v  and  Pantelelmon  KuUsh.  Swept 
^.L  those  currents  which  were  cours- 
^"''^pL  to  the  turbulence  of  1848.  they 
"^fpH  the  Society  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
'?"£us  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
'^  o^  free  union  of  all  the  Slavonic  peoples 
^er  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  existence  of  the  society  soon  came  to 
♦hrattentlon  of  the  authorities;  St.  Peters- 
Se  acted  swiftly  and  harshly.  On  April  5. 
TJ  Shevchenko  and  his  friends  were  ar- 
Mted  The  sentence  of  a  police  trial  sent 
Shevchenko  into  the  army,  to  serve  as  a 
™on  soldier  In  a  remote  area  of  eastern 
Riisia  bordering  on  Asia.  Moreover,  he  was 
Mpressly  forbidden  either  to  write  or  draw. 

Shevchenko  had  been  a  free  man  for  only 
9  vears  Now  he  was  back  in  bondage  under 
an  even  more  intolerant  yoke,  torn  away 
ftrom  his  beloved  Ukraine,  and  forced  to  give 
uD  his  creative  work.  Two  clandestine  ef- 
forts "Prophet"  and  "To  the  Poles,"  belong 
to  his  minor  poetry.  Ten  years  later.  In  1857, 
the  intercession  of  influential  friends  re- 
sulted In  a  pardon  by  the  new  czar.  Alex- 
ander 11. 

The  poet  returned  from  captivity  a  broken 
man  He  did  manage  to  turn  out  one  of  his 
jrreat  poems.  "Neophytes."  whose  depletion 
of  the  Roman  tyrant  Nero  was  so  patently 
an  attack  on  the  Russian  czar  that  Shev- 
chenko's  friends  were  deeply  alarmed.  Yet 
the  great  bard  had  sung  his  songs.  Inside 
of  3  years  this  man— a  flghter  for  freedom 
and  an  Ardent  patriot,  yet  a  profoundly  re- 
ligious man  In  whose  works  love  and  mercy 
was  an  ever-recurring  theme — was  dead  (on 
March  10.  1861). 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  chapter  on 
Taras  Shevchenko  In  a  book,  entitled.  "The 
Ukrainian  Poets"  (Toronto  University  Press, 
1963),  authors  C.  H.  Andrusyshen  and  Wat- 
son Klrkconnell  thus  described  the  signifi- 
cance of  Taras  Shevchenko : 

"Shevchenko  began  as  a  sentimental 
lyricist,  balladeer,  and  romanticist.  As  his 
muse  matured,  he  shed,  to  some  extent,  the 
trammels  of  sensibility  and  became  the  na- 
tional bard  of  his  nation — not  only  the  min- 
strel of  its  past,  but  a  fulminating  prophet, 
castigating  his  people  for  their  past  and 
present  errors,  and  exhorting  them  to  rise 
and  face  with  determination  their  future 
struggle  for  freedom. 

"Although  his  work  appeals,  In  the  first 
place,  to  his  own  people.  In  it  clearly  flame 
universal  ideals  that  apply  to  any  people  on 
earth  who  strive  for  liberty  and  Justice.  He 
Is  unique  among  world  poets  In  that  he  re- 
stored single  handed  a  submerged  folk's  con- 
sciousness of  Its  separate  Identity  and  roused 
it  to  assert  itself  supremely  as  a  nation. 

"His  great  poem,  'The  Neophytes.*  one  of 
the  pearls  of  world  literature.  Is  the  compen- 
dium of  his  entire  life's  mission  and  reveals 
him  as  a  Christian  seer  proclaiming  the 
eventual  triumph  of  truth,  goodness.  Jus- 
tice, and  fraternity  over  the  forces  of  evil, 
and  the  emergence  of  humanity  above  tyr- 
anny and  bestiality.  As  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment one  may  read  the  entire  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  so  In  Shevchenko's  'Kobzar*  are 
to  be  gathered  the  essentials  of  Ukraine's 
vicissitudes  In  her  thousand  years  of 
history." 


Selected  Poems  of  Shevchenko 

the  days  pass  by 

(Translated  by  C.  H.  Andrusyshen  and 


Watson  Klrkconnell) 

The  days  pass  by,  nights  flit  away, 

The  summer's  gone,  pale  leaves  a-heap 
Are  rustling:  dreams  my  eyelids  sway. 

My  thoughts  and  heart  are  both  asleep. 
All  things  around  me  sleep— I  know  not 

Whether  I  live  or  drowse  the  while. 
By  any  plan  my  hours  flow  not. 
No  longer  do  I  weep  or  smile  .  .  . 
Where  are  thou,  Destiny,  ah  where? 

My  soul  Is  stirred  by  none ! 
If  Thou  begrudgest  me  fair  fate. 
Lord,  send  a  ruthless  one ! 
Let  me  not  sleep  when  I  should  wake; 
Do  not  permit  my  heart  to  lie 
A  rotten  log  than  men  forsake 
And  leave  In  fetid  infamy; 

But  on  me  let  fierce  fervor  fall 
To  love  all  people  all  my  days. 
Or  let  me  cast  a  curse  on  all 
And  set  the  torpid  world  ablaze? 

Dreadful  It  is  to  He  In  chains 

And  die  in  slavery  at  last. 
Yet  worse  it  is  when  sleep  retains 
The  free  man's  spirit  overcast. 
For  all  eternity  to  slumber 

And  leave  behind  no  sign  or  trace, 
As  if  his  days  had  borne  no  number 
And  there  was  nothing  to  efface  .  .  . 
Where  art  Thou.  Destiny,  ah  where? 

My  soul  Is  stirred  by  none ! 
If  Thou  begrudgest  me  fair  fate, 
Lord,  send  a  ruthless  one! 

THE    NEOPHYTES     (1857) 

(Translated  by  Vera  Rich) 

Ye  sons  of  night. 

Insensate  dogs,  deprived  In  truth  of  sight, 
You  cannot  see  at  all !  Flat  on  the  ground 
Your  greasy,  praying  carcasses  are  found; 
Behind  a  cross  from  devils  you  would  hide, 
And  then  beneath  your  breadth  a  prayer  of 

pride 
Asks  God  to  send  the  worst  adversity 
And  every  kind  of  plague  In  high  degree 
Upon   your  fellow-Chrlstlans.  doomed  your 

foes  .  .  . 
May  God  appoint  your  condign  overthrows. 
All  ye   new   pharaohs   with  your  hearts  of 

clay. 
Rapacious  Caesars  of  this  later  day! 

THE  DREAM   (1844) 

(Translated  by  Vera  Rich) 
The  desert  wilderness  has  stirred — 
As  from  a  coffin's  narrow  girth 
For  the  last  Judgment  day  of  doom, 
The  dead  are  rising  for  the  truth. 
These  are  not  the  dead,  the  slain, 
The7  come  not  seeking  Judgment  Day: 
No!    They  are  people,  living  people, 
Put  In  irons,  they  draw 
Gold  out  of  holes,  to  pour  it 
Down  the  Glutton's  maw. 


Among  them,  the  old  lags,  in  chains 
Is  the  King  of  freedom, 
The  King  of  all  the  world,  the  King 
Wearing  a  brand  for  crown. 
In  torment,  in  hard  labor,  he 
Pleads  not.  nor  weeps,  nor  groans. 
Once  the  heart  Is  warmed  by  goodness. 
Cold  It  will  never  grow. 

Where,  then,  are  your  thoughts,  your  rosy 

pink  flowers? 
Well  cared  for  and  brave,  these  dear  children 

of  yours? 
To  whom.  then,  to  whom,  my  friend,  did  you 

give  them? 
Or  perhaps  In  your  heart  for  all  ages  you  hid 

them? 
Do  not  hide  them,  my  brother!  But  scatter 

them  far! 
They  will  germinate,  grow  and  go  Into  the 

world. 


O  MY  THOUGHTS,  MY  HEARTFELT  THOUGHTS 
(1839) 

(Translated  by  Vera  Rich) 

There  Is  Ukralna; 

From  end  to  end,  there.  It  Is  broad 

And  Joyful  like  freedom 

Which  has  long  since  passed  away; 

Broad  as  a  sea.  the  Dnlpro. 

Steppe  and  steppe,  the  rapids  roar, 

And  gravemounds  high  as  moimtalns. 

There  was  born  the  Kozak  freedom, 

There  she  galloped  round, 

With  Tartars  and  with  Polish  lords 

She  strewed  the  plain  about 

Tin   it   could   take    no   more;    with   corpses 

All  the  plain  she  strewed. 

Freedom  lay  down  to  take  her  rest; 

Meanwhile  the  gravemound  grew, 

And  high  above  it.  as  a  warder. 

Hovers  the  black  eagle. 

And  minstrels  come  and  sing  about 

The  gravemound  to  the  people. 

rr    IS    INDIFFERENT    TO    MK 

(Translated  by  C.  H.  Andrusyshen  and 
Watson  Klrkconnell) 

It  is  indifferent  to  me.  if  I 
Live  in  Ukraine  or  live  there  not  at  all. 
Whether  or  not  men  let  my  memory  die; 
Here  in  an  alien  land,  mid  snows  piled  high 
It  win  not  matter  that  such  things  befaU. 

In  serfdom,  among  strangers  was  I  reared. 

And  unlamented  wholly  by  my  own 

In  exUe  I  shan  die.  in  grief  uncheered. 

And  to  my  nameless  grave  shaU  pass  alone. 

No  trace  of  me.  alas,  will  then  remain 

To  see  in  all  our  glorious  Ukraine. 

In  all  that  land  of  ours  that  is  not  ours. 

No  father  will  commend  me  to  his  son. 

To  pray  for  me  to  God,  source  of  all  powers: 

"Pray  then,  my  boy.    For  us  his  course  was 

run. 
He  died  to  save  Ukraine,  whom  Fate  devours. 

god's    fool     (1858) 

(Translated  by  Vera  Rich) 

You  were  not  fit. 

Clad  in  laced  liveries,  toads,  pharlsees, 

You  were  not  fit  to  raise  in  the  defense 

Of  Justice  and  our  sacred  liberty. 

You  have  been  taught  to  torture  your  own 

brothers. 
And  not  to  love  them.    Ah,  you  miserable 
And  cursed  crew,  when  wUl  you  breathe  your 

last? 
•When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 
To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law? 
But  some  day  we  shall  surely  find  the  man. 

THE    CAUCASUS    (1845) 

(Translated  by  Vera  Rich) 
Mountains     beyond     mountains,     crags     in 

stormclouds  cloaked. 
Wild   heights   sown   with   sorrow,   soil   that 

blood  has  soaked. 
From  the  dawn  of  time,  Prometheus 
Hangs,  the  eagle's  victim; 
All  God's  days.  It  pecks  his  ribs, 
Tears  the  heart  within  him. 
Tears,  but  cannot  drink  away 
The  blood  that  throbs  ■with  life. 
Still  it  lives  and  lives  again 
And  still  once  more  he  smUes. 
For  our  soul  shall  never  perish, 
Freedom  knows  no  dying. 
And  the  Glutton  cannot  harvest 
Fields  where  seas  are  lying; 
Cannot  bind  the  living  spirit; 
Nor  the  living  word. 
Cannot  smirch  the  sacred  glory 
Of  almighty  God  •  •  • 

THE    PROPHET 

(Translated  by  C.  H.  Andrusyshen  and 
Watson  Klrkconnell) 
Loving  his  people  well,  the  Lord 
For  righteous  children  planned  reward 
And  sent  a  prophet  down  to  earth 
To  tell  his  love's  surpassing  worth. 
And  teach  them  well  In  wisdom's  ways 
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•11  the  course  at  earthly  days, 
as  Dnieper's  flood  his  words 
freely  forth,  like  singing  birds 
aetrated  every  breast, 
they  stirred  to  warm  unrest 
of  men.    The  people  took 
pl^phet  to  their  hearts  and  shook 
{il  prayers  of  gratitude. 

•  •  •  O  wretched  race  and  rude. 
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MT   UCOACT 

(Trau^ated  by  C.  H.  Andrusyshen  and 
Watson  Klrkconnell) 

When  I  shall  die,  pray  let  my  bones 

mgh  <  tn  a  mound  remain 
Amid  tJie  steppeland's  vast  expanse 

In  my  belov'd  Ukraine  : 
That  I    nay  gaze  on  mighty  fields. 

On  Dz  leper  and  his  shore, 
And  ech  }ed  by  his  craggy  banks 

May  hear  the  Great  One  roar. 
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Ukraine  that  stream  shall  bear 
sea's  blue  sills 

s  blood,  at  last  shall  I 
the  fields  and  hills 
up  to  commxuie  with  God 
eternal  hall. 
'  hat  Day  of  Liberty — 
no  God  at  all. 
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as  scoundrels  can 
,  alas,  that  holy  man 

to  death  amid  the  com 
his  piety  to  scorn, 
In  shedding  holy  blood, 
's  Just  wrath  burst  forth  in  fiood- 
that  fetters  should  be  forged 
you,   fierce  and  overgorged, 
built  to  be  your  place- 
deceptive,  cruel  race — 

's  rule  surpassing  far, 
on  you  to  choose  a  csar. 


thus  I  pray,  and  rise, 
etters  set  you  free. 

your  foes'  unholy  blood 

yoiur  liberty. 
In  freedom,  'mid  your  kin. 
mttle  you  unglrd, 

to  remember  me 
kind,  gentle  word. 


1  HI  Frobothxak  Shzvchxnko 

(ByL^o  Mol,  sculptor  of  the  Shevchenko 
Montmient) 

^  decided  to  take  part  In  a  general 

competlljlon  for  the  project  of  Taras  Shev- 

statue  In   Washlng^n,   sponsored 

^evchenko  Memorial  Conunlttee  of 

I  was  especially  Impressed  and  en- 

by  one  of  the  several  conditions  of 

competition — to  create  a  statue  of  Taras 

ko  In  his  youthful  age.    As  a  mat- 

,  I  alwa3r8  visualized  Shevchenko 

,  vlgoroiis,  and  dynamic  man,  of 

Image,   romantic    and   fighting, 

the  era  In   which   Shevchenko 

created.    In  his  praise  and  singing 

freedom  and  glory  of  the  hls- 

of  Ukraine,   Shevchenko  with   a 

fal|h  and  hope  in  God  and  In  the  cre- 

of  the  Ukrainian  people,  suc- 

unltlng  the  past,  with  the  present 

future.    Shevchenko's  philosophy  is 

eloquently   expressed    in    his    famous 

Caucasxis,"  which  is  interlinked 

mythical  Prometheus  : 


ai  cient 
pajt 
:alth 
f  oi  ces 

il 


shall  our  spirit  never  die 
dear  freedom  wholly  vanquished  lie. 
may  foemen  hope  to  plough  with 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
the  living  soul  with  force  uncouth 
to  death  the  vital  word  of  Truth. 
of  our  God  may  not  be  rent, 
of  the  Lord  Omnipotent." 


gloi  y 

These  rords  provided  a  basis  for  my  proj- 
ect of  tqe  Shevchenko  Monument  and  they 


are  Inscribed  on  it.  And  the  figure  of  Shev- 
chenko was  so  devised  as  though  he  himself 
were  enunciating  these  prophetic  words. 

In  seeking  an  expression  in  an  artistic 
form  of  this  great  Promethean  Ideal,  which 
was  the  cornerstone  of  my  project  of  the 
Shevchenko  Monument,  I  stressed  this  Idea 
by  creating  an  Image  of  the  immortal  Pro- 
metheus on  a  separate  wall  near  the  monu- 
ment of  Shevchenko,  which  together  form 
a  harmonious  unity. 


The  Shevchenko  Monument: 
AacHrrECT's  View 


An 


'  (By  Radoslav  Zuk) 

The  architectural  form  of  the  Shevchenko 
monument  cannot  be  described  easily  in 
words,  because  the  essence  of  archltect\iral 
art  la  an  abstract  relation  of  forms.  These 
can  be  understood  at  the  site  of  the  archi- 
tectural object  itself.  There  one  can  also 
feel  its  significance. 

One  can  only  describe  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  site  together  with  the  com- 
positional principles,  which  led  to  the  final 
appearance  of  the  monument. 

The  memorial  consists  of  two  principal 
parts — the  main  figure  of  Taras  Shevchenko 
and  a  freestanding  wall  with  a  bas-relief 
of  a  sculpture  of  Prometheus,  the  subject  of 
one  of  Shevchenko's  poems. 

The  triangular  site  and  Its  varied  architec- 
tural environment  demanded  a  special  non- 
symmetrical placement  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant architectTxral  elements.  For  a  better 
and  appropriate  southern  exposure,  the  mon- 
lunent  is  placed  on  a  higher  and  dominating 
part  of  the  site.  It  Is  also  placed  on  a  large 
stone  foundation — a  terrace.  To  the  south 
of  It  there  is  a  similar,  but  larger  terrace, 
with  benches  and  a  fountain,  separated  by 
a  sunken  fence  from  the  very  active  P  Street. 
From  this  terrace,  and  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
one  can  view  and  admire  the  Shevchenko 
monimient  in  all  Its  beauty  and  majesty. 
Large  monumental  steps  lead  gracefully  from, 
this  terrace  to  the  monument  of  the  poet,  and 
hence  bind  both  terraces  into  one  harmoni- 
ous unity. 

AH  parts  of  the  architectural  composition 
are  located  In  such  a  way  as  to  underscore 
the  Importance  of  the  monument.  Their 
forms  are  simplified  and  their  number  lim- 
ited, so  that  attention  Is  not  detracted  from 
the  monument  Itself.  The  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  composition,  in  addition  to  the 
moniament,  are  the  above-mentioned  two  rec- 
tangular terraces  and  steps  which  bind  them 
into  one  unit.  Other,  secondary,  elements 
are  the  fountain,  benches,  and  hedges.  The 
regular  geometrical  forms  of  all  parts  do  not 
compete  with  the  monument,  but  rather  by 
their  simplicity  underscore  the  general 
monumental  character  of  the  project.  Even 
the  colors  of  the  materials  are  calm  and 
severe.  There  Is  no  place  for  superfiuous 
ornamentation  or  fiowers  In  this  geometri- 
cally pure  and  very  serious  composition. 

To  avoid  monotony  and  formalism — un- 
common in  purely  symmetrical  composi- 
tions— the  relation  of  the  monument  to 
Prometheus  and  the  relation  of  the  smaller 
architectural  elements  to  each  other  is  asym- 
metrical and  free.  It  not  only  fits  the  Irreg- 
ular shape  of  the  site,  but  underscores  pri- 
marily the  free  and  imaginative  spirit  of  the 
poet,  so  eloquently  expressed  in  the  sculpture 
of  Prometheus.  This  tense  asymmetry,  in 
union  with  more  regular  relations  of  both 
terraces  and  steps,  constitutes  a  dynamic 
counterpoint  which  binds  all  elements  of  the 
composition  into  one  monumental  and  well- 
balanced  unity. 

Ukrainian  Youth  Leactie  of  North  America, 
31st  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1964 

president's  message 
Welcome  to  the  31st  anniversary  conven- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Youth  League  of  North 


September  to 

America,  and  to  our  Nation's  Canltai  tb.^ 
ington ,  D  .C .  ^^'  ^••h- 

As  Washington  was  specifically  selectert 
the  convention   site   because   of  the  ^  ** 
chenko  Monument,  may  I  recommend  a  »!!Il 
to  the  newly  dedicated  statue  of  thh  »   ! 
Ukrainian  poet  and  champion  of  liberty 

To  those  who  are  attending  their  fli^t  con 
vention,  may  I  suggest  that  you  attendin 
the  social  and  cultural  activities  to  mav, 
those  all-important  Initial  contacts  Tott* 
"old  timers,"  renew  old  friendships  and  auSa 
new  ones.  It  is  most  Important,  hbwerw 
that  you  attend  and  participate  in  tie  era' 
vention  sessions  to  assist  In  working  out  ib 
improved  program  for  the  betterment  of  o» 
young  people  of  Ukrainian  descent.  Thla  U 
the  main  purpose  of  our  convention. 

May  your  stay  In  Washington  be  a  most 
pleasant  one  and  your  trip  home  a  safe  one 

John  KucHMr, 
President,  VYt-NA. 

UKRAINIAN    YOUTH  LEAGUE   OF  NORTH   *W»gm 
INC. 
UTL-NA   EXECUTIVE   BOARD igsS-U 

President,  John  Kuchmy;  vice  preildenti 
Nick  Katchmar,  Anne  D.  Petras,  Natalie 
Bundza;  treasurer,  Stephen  Andrews;  finan- 
cial secretary,  Taras  Horbachewsky;  recording 
secretary,  Arlene  Soldressen;  corresponding 
secretary,  Kay  Pedoryshyn;  advisers,  Walter 
Bodnar,  Alexander  F.  Danko,  Mary  Dullck, 
Natalie  Kornowa,  Joe  Yaworsky;  foundation 
chairman,  Gene  Wadiak. 

Washington,  D.C.,  was  the  site  of  the  Slit 
annual  convention  of  the  Ukrainian-  Youth 
League  of  North  America  the  weekend  at 
September  4  to  7.  The  UYL-NA  Is  a  nation- 
wide educational  organization  comprised  of 
Ukrainian-Americans  actively  engaged  in  the 
advancement  of  Ukrainian  cvilture  aiid  t»- 
dltions. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  unveiling 
of  the  Taras  Shevchenko  Monument  in  mt 
Nation's  Capital  this  past  June,  the  IQM 
convention  was  dedicated  to  the  bard  of 
Ukraine,  and  pursuing  this  theme,  a  fore- 
word was  written  by  Miss  Vera  A.  DovQian  of 
Washington,  D.C,  In  one  of  his  most  stirring 
works,  "Testament."  a  poem  in  whlcli  SheT- 
chenko  demonstrates  his  idea  of  loVe  and 
mercy,  he  concludes  with  the  lines: 

"And  as  for  me  In  this  big  family 
In  a  new,  free  family  1 

Don't  forget  to  remember  j 

With  a  tender,  silent,  word."         ' 

In  her  article  Miss  Dowhan  has  responded 
to  his  plea  by  elaborating  on  what  Is  per- 
haps the  greatest  tribute  of  remembrance 
paid  to  him,  the  Shevchenko  Monument  In 
the  capital  of  the  free  world. 


And  We  Remember  You       j 
(By  Miss  Vera  Dowhan) 

And  we  remember  you:  In  every  century 
Providence  decrees  that  there  shall  be  born 
one  who  will  stand  In  greatness  above  all 
other  men.  And  by  the  power  of  Providence, 
19th-century  Ukraine  produced  you,  Taru 
Shevchenko,  born  in  the  image  and  llkeneee 
of  God,  and  in  that  image  evermlndful  of 
God's  greatest  gift  to  man — his  inalienable 
right  to  be  free.  For  this  you  lived,  ibr  thla 
you  fought,  and  for  this  you  died.  Your 
accomplishments  helped  form  much  of  our 
historical  heritage.  Your  affinity  to  our 
American  traditions,  in  your  championship 
of  liberty  not  only  for  Ukrainians  but  for  all 
peoples  in  their  right  to  self-determination 
and  human  dignity,  was  a  motlvatiiig  fac- 
tor in  our  desire  to  perpetuate  yotir  rdemcry 
in  the  America  which  inspired  so  oftefti  your 
own  national  sentiments.  Your  patriotism 
partakes  of  the  same  principles  and  IdesU 
as  those  of  ovir  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
your  contemporary,  Lincoln,  In  their  un- 
shakeable  faith  that  man  can  never  be  half 
slave  and  half  free;  that  man's  struggle  for 
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and  national  independence  Is 


tire  and  national  inaepenaence  is 

•«^JJJ"cbable  thirst  satisfied  only  by  his 

^'^fTeme°mheT  you:  We  first  Introduced 
tn  America  In  1959  when  a  resolution 
J°^     JbV  Dr  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  was  pro- 
»"!^  nroviding  for  the  erection  of  a  statue 
P^^ur  honor  In  our  Nation's  Capital.     On 
"•^h  17  of  that  year,  the  Honorable  Alvln 
^ntley  of  Michigan  sponsored  the  res- 
*'*Tnn    in    the    House    of    Representatives, 
°"!.  the  measure  become   known  as  House 
fJlt  H^solution  311.    In  the  months  foUow- 
thTu  S   Congress  held  hearings  on  your 
^'  and  works.     In  furthering  the  scope  of 
w,ni^ee  and  Interest  about  you,  a  short 
wf^aDhlcal  documentry  was  recommended. 
ITvronorable  John  Lesinski  of  Michigan 
Iftroduced    House    Resolution    524,    calling 
M,^e  official  publication  of  such  a  docu- 
«tary     On  June  1,  1960  the  House  Admln- 
utraUon  Committee  approved  and  authorized 
r!  biography    "Europe's    Freedom   Fighter. 
tLs  Shevchenko  1814-61"   (House  of  Rep- 
r«entatlves.  Document  No.  445,  1960),  and 
m  June  24  the  House  passed  House  Joint 
Solution  311.     On  August  29   the  Senate 
o^s    committee    reported    out    favorably 
House  Joint  Resolution  311.  and  on  August 
31  the  Senate  voted  for  it  without  objection. 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  signed  the 
resolution  Into  law  on   September   13,   1960. 
TOus  was  born  Public  Law  86-749,  officially 
granting  the  erection  of  a  statue   in   your 
honor  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  we  remember  you:  The  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  a  nation- 
vide  organization  representing  2y2  mUlion 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  was  solely 
and  exclusively  Instrumental  for  your  statue 
In  Washington  today.  The  Initiative,  effort, 
punning  and  operation  of  this  "tree  of  life" 
atends  Its  activities  In  various  directions. 
One  of  its  first  tasks  was  the  organization  of 
the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  with 
branches  operating  throughout  the  United 
States,  their  prime  objective  being  funding 
the  statue  project.  As  a  result,  voluntary 
contributions  by  Ukrainian -American  groups 
resulted  In  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  your 
memorial,  our  gift  to  America. 

And  we  remember  you :  September  21 ,  1963, 
the  date  of  the  dedication  and  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  Shevchenko  Monument 
site.  More  than  2,000  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent  gathered  at  the  site  amidst  Gov- 
ernment representatives,  visiting  dignitaries, 
hierarchy,  guests,  and  friends.  Our  first  pub- 
lic manifestation.  We  were  deeply  moved 
when  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  played  "Shche  Ne 
Vmerla  Ukralna"  ("Ukraine  Has  Not  Died"). 
our  beautiful  Ukrainian  national  anthem. 
It  was  perhaps  more  stirring  than  ever  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  In  history  a  band 
of  a  U.S.  Government  department  played  the 
national  anthem  of  Ukraine,  a  captive  nation, 
not  recognized  by  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  There  was  a  message  of  good  wishes 
from  our  late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

And  we  remember  you:    The  day  America 
finally  and  formally  met  you,  June  27.  1964, 
the  unveiling  of  your  statue,  when  again  an 
unprecedented  100,000  people  came  from  near 
and  far  to  pay  you  homage;   the  day  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
declared  ae  "Taras  Shevchenko  Day."     Gen. 
Dwlght   D.    Elsenhower,    who    as    President 
signed  Into  law  the  House  Joint  resolution  on 
the  memorial,  unveUed  the  statue.    Through- 
out this   eventful   day   and   night   tributes 
were  extended  by  prominent  American  politi- 
cal, cultural,   and  civic   leaders.     The   Na- 
tional Shevchenko  Memorial  Honorary  Spon- 
soring Committee   was  headed   by  the  33d 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Harry    S.    Truman.      We,    Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans,  presented   our   gift   to   America,   the 
statue  referred  to  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Chap- 
lain, Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  as  "a  new 
Stotue   of   Liberty."     Amidst    serenity    and 


splendor  your  sculptured  replica,  14  feet 
high,  3  tons  In  weight  and  composed  of 
pure  bronae.  towers  above  us  for  all  to  see. 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Radoslav  Zuk 
and  Ml-.  Leo  Mol.  Dedicated  to  the  libera- 
tion, freedom  and  Independence  of  all  cap- 
tive nations,  your  memory  has  been  perpet- 
uated for  all  eternity,  a  challenge  to  us  en- 
Joying  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  those  ever  struggling  to 
regain  freedom  and  liberty. 

And  we  remember  you:  Fashioned  by  the 
authority  of  Congress,  standing  on  the  soil 
of  the  Capital  of  the  free  world,  you  are  a 
promise  of  the  futvire,  the  never-ending 
movement  for  independence  and  freedom  for 
all  men.  The  Ukrainians  In  the  United 
States  have  brought  you  to  America,  where 
the  meaning  of  your  name,  the  significance 
of  your  aspirations,  will  at  last  be  presented 
In  a  true  historic  light:  poet,  patriot,  na- 
tionalist, dauntless  in  your  pursuit  for  the 
freedom  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  Your 
statue  will  Inunortalize  the  struggle  of  the 
whole  of  mankind  for  freedom,  and  will, 
hopefully,  provide  inspiration  to  all  people. 
The  price  you  paid  with  the  martyrdom  of 
your  life  has  not  gone  unrewarded.  We 
have  for  always,  your  "Testament." 


No  statue  erected  in  Washington  in  recent 
years  has  excited  as  much  controversy  as 
that  dedicated  to  Taras  Shevchenko.  In  the 
editorial  "The  Shevchenko  Affair" — Wash- 
ington Post.  October  18 — we  find  not  only 
the  Integrity  of  the  Ukrainian-Americans  but 
also  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  questioned. 

Since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editorialist. 
Shevchenko  "has  no  universal  significance," 
he  Is  not  worthy  of  the  honor  of  a  statue  in 
his  memory  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Tills  great  literary  figure,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  pen  gained  the  title  of  freedom  fighter, 
championed  the  rights  and  liberties  of  not 
only  Ukrainian  people,  but  all  people  In  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Justice.  His  works 
have  been  translated  Into  more  than  40  lan- 
guages. Including  English.  It  may  be  true 
that  Shevchenko  may  not  be  familiar  to 
many  Americans,  though  he  is  Indeed  well 
known  In  literary  circles.  As  a  result  of 
this  entire  movement,  Shevchenko  will  at 
last  take  his  rightful  place  In  the  literary 
world,  and  Americans  too  will  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  his  genuls.  If  we  are  to  know 
and  truly  understand  other  people  and  other 
nations,  and  If  we  are  to  break  the  narrow- 
minded  provincialism  which  has  so  often 
been  of  detriment  to  this  country,  then  this 
tribute  to  Shevchenko  would  be  one  of  uni- 
versal significance. 

The  statue  of  Shevchenko  will  be  a  me- 
morial to  a  great  humanitarian  who.  were 
he    alive   today,   would   never   apologize    for 
something  as  necessary  to  freedoms  preser- 
vation as  the  Captive  Nation's  Week  Resolu- 
tion   for  in  his  time  he  fought  for  this  very 
Ideal      The  significance  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue  would  make  all  who  look  upon  It  aware 
that,    although    the    period    of    history    and 
characters  are  different,  nevertheless  the  cir- 
cumstances  are   the   same.     This  will   be  a 
monument     reminding     all     freedom-loving 
peoole  that  In  place  of  a  wall  built  out  of 
fear,  prejudice,  and  mistrust;    here  Instead, 
on  free  soil.  Is  a  monument  constructed  of 
love  Justice  faith  In  God  and  man's  tnist  In 
man.     Over  40  million  people  In  Ukraine  will 
know  that  their  national   identity   has   not 
been  obliterated  because  of  a  political  situa- 
tion, that  Shevchenko,  their  Washington,  Is 
held  In  reverence,  and  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Ukrainian-Americans  have  retained  their 
cultural  heritage. 

Contrary  to  the  editorialist's  opinion  that 
a  statue  to  Shevchenko  would  be  a  valueless 
and  lU-advlsed  enterprise,  this  monument, 
significant  of  the  union  of  cultural  heritages 
which  make  up  the  American  Nation,  will 
Immortalize    the    struggle    of    mankind    for 


freedom    and    provide    Inspiration    to    all 

^  '  — Vcro  A.  Dowhan. 

Washington,  D.C. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  21. 
19631 
Letters  to  the  Editob:  It  seems  rather 
infamous  that  the  Washington  Post  should 
see  fit  to  "solicit"  the  views  of  a  Kremlin- 
supported  puppet  regarding  the  erection  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  of  a  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  Under  the  guise  of  "Commu- 
nists Love  Shevchenko"  (Washington  Post. 
Nov.  29,  1963),  L.  Y.  Klzya,  chief  of 
Soviet  Ukraine's  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, very  cunningly  expressed  opinions 
typical  of  a  farceur  whose  prime  objectives 
are  parodies  on  the  brotherhood  of  man  In 
the  fatherhood  of  God. 

As  for  Klzya's  portrayal  of  Shevchenko  as 
a  man  with  deep  ties  to  the  Russians  and 
revolutionaries  of  his  day,  he  need  only  to 
read    Shevchenko's   works    to    ascertain    the 
latter's    contemptuousness    of    these    forced 
ties.      But    surely    Klzya    is    famUlar    with 
"Haydamaki,"  "The  Caucasus."   "A  Dream," 
"God's   Pool."    and    "Great    Grave,"    perhaps 
Shevchenko's  most  powerful  work,  in  which 
he  bitterly  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the 
oppression   of   Ukraine   by   Moscow   and  the 
Russians.    Shevchenko  was  a  Ukrainian  first, 
last,    and    always,    never    attracted    by    con- 
venient or  popular  compromises;  a  humani- 
tarian  who   lived    and   died   because   of   his 
belief  In  man's  Inalienable  rights — a  concept 
from  which  the  Soviet  system  has  long  since 
divorced  Itself.     He  was  a  man  whose  hopes 
and  views  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment  resulted    In    recurrent    exile    and    im- 
prisonment  by    imperial    Russia.     But    the 
Washington    Post    saw    fit    to    "solicit"    the 
opinions  of  a  subservient  disciple  of  a  system 
incompatible  with  order. 

The  planned  strategy  of  his  master  has 
been  faithfully  executed;  how  unfortunate 
that  Klzya  is  not  master  of  his  own  mind. 

— Vera  A.  Dowhan. 
Washington. 


Eisenhower  Unveils  Shevchenko  Statue 
(By  Robert  Lewis) 
Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
yesterday  unveiled  Washington's  Taras  Shev- 
chenko Statue  as  nearly  100,000  antl-Com- 
munlst  Ukrainian  Americans  and  Canadians 
cheered  and  applauded. 

The  ceremony  climaxed  a  colorful  2% -hour 
parade  that  traveled  a  16-block-long  route. 
Police  estimated  about  35.000  persons  partici- 
pated. 

The  73-year-old  former  Chief  Executive 
flew  by  helicopter  from  his  Gettysburg  home 
to  officiate  at  the  dedication. 

Despite  a  cruelly  scorching  sun.  he  stayed 
to  the  very  end  of  the  hour-and-40-mlnute 
exercise  at  the  base  of  the  $250,000  statue  at 
23d  and  P  Stteets  NW. 

Standing  beneath  an  umbrella  put  up  to 
protect  him  from  the  sun,  the  former  Pres- 
ident said  he  hoped  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capital  would  help 
"kindle  a  new  world  movement  In  the  hearts, 
minds,  words,  and  actions  of  men." 
dedicated  to  freedom 
Such  a  movement,  he  said,  should  be  a 
"never-ending  one"  whose  aim  should  be 
"dedicated  to  the  Independence  and  freedom 
of  peoples  of  all  captive  nations  of  the  entire 
world." 

Speaking  vigorously.  Mr.  Elsenhower  said 
the  "outpouring  of  lovers  of  freedom  to 
salute  a  Ukrainian  hero  far  exceeds  my  ex- 
pectations." 

In  what  appeared  to  be  an  obvious  warn- 
ing to  Soviet  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders, 
the  former  President  said,  "We  can  be  sure 
that  this  Nation  wUl,  with  Its  valued  aUles, 
sustain    the    strength— spiritual,    economic. 
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,  lives  and  blazes." 

former  President  was  surrounded  by 

-American  oCacials,  Democratic  and 

Members      of     Congress      and 

church  dignitaries  on  a  platform 

In  fror^t  of  the  14-foot  bronze  statue. 

AUTHORIZED  IN    1950 

nonument  and  Its  quarter-acre  park 

ithorlzed  In  a  1960  bill  enacted   by 

and  signed  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  while 

President. 

f  inds  for  erection  of  the  statue  and 

siu  rounding    park    and    fountain    were 

ralimtarlly  by  Americans  and  Cana- 

Ukrainian  origin. 

Shevchenko,   who  died   more   than 

ago,  Is  revered  as  the  Ukrainian 

foremost  hero-poet  and  symbol  of 
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and  dedication  poured  into  Wash- 
last    night    and    early    today    by    a 
train,  hundreds  of  chartered  buses, 
md  private  cars. 
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side   the   Soviet   Union,    the    National   Geo- 
graphic Society  says. 

Though  virtually  all  Ukrainian-Americans 
were  born  in  the  United  States,  they  preserve 
many  of  the  colorful  features  of  their  east 
European  culture. 

Favorite  foods  are  borscht.  fruit  soups, 
cabbage  leaves  stuffed  with  meat,  rice,  and 
buckwheat  grits  and  dessert  crepes  filled  with 
cheese  or  fruit. 

The  Ukrainians  take  pride  in  handicrafts. 
Women  dress  themselves  and  their  children 
in  elaborately  embroidered  blouses.  Homes 
are  embellished  with  polished  wood  carvings, 
Inlay    work,    and    decorated    pottery. 

Ukrainians  are  famous  for  their  Easter 
eggs.  Using  brushes  made  of  cat  hair,  they 
paint  the  shells  in  multicolored,  symbolic, 
geometric  designs  that  resemble  batik  pat- 
terns. 


! 

September  iq 


Chief  of  Police  W.  J.   Llverman. 

in  charge  of  trafBc,  estimated  about 

re  In  the  parade  and  100,000  Jammed 

23d,  and  P  Street  area.  Just  south 

Avenue,  during   the  ded- 


DB.  OOBRIANSKT  PRESIDES 

at  the  dedication  was  Dr.  Lev 
. ,  a  Georgetown  University  pro- 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
alttee  of  America. 
V  elcoming  address  and  introduction 
President  Eisenhower  was  delivered 
Roman  Smal-Stocki  of  Marquette 
president    of    the    Shevchenko 
Committee  of  America,  which  spon- 
ceremonies. 

speakers  at  the  dedication  Included 
tatlve '  Derwinski,  Republican,  of 
Representative  Dtjlski,  Democrat,  of 
\;  Representative  Feighan,  Demo- 
Ohio,  and  Representative  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

said  Shevchenko  stands  aa  a 
of  freedom,   and   against  tyranny, 
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New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  1964] 
Keep  Their  Old  Customs 


— Ukrainian-Americans     gave 
show  of  strength  when   they  pa- 
th|^ough  Washington  recently. 

1  100,000,  many  In  native 
vened  In  the  Capital  to  dedicate  a 
atue    to    their    hero,    Taras    Shev- 


Presldent  Elsenhower  unveiled  the 

gh  statue  of  the  poet-patriot  and 

of   serfs.     Shevchenko   was   ban- 

lentral  Asia  by  Russia  and  died  In 

has    been    called    the    "Abraham 

the  Ukraine." 

ceijemony  was  a  reminder  that  about 

Americans   of   Ukrainian    descent 

United  States.     They  represent 

concentration  of  Ukrainians  out- 


the 


[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal, 

June  28,  1964] 
Eisenhower  Unveils  Anti-Russian  Statue 
Washington.— Former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  unveiled  vesterday  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  19th-century  Ukrainian  hero  that 
bears  a  deliberately  drawn  anti-Russian 
slogan. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Grlgorlyevlch  Shevchenko.  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  who  died  in  1861.  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations  •  •  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 
eign Russian  Imperialist  tyranny  and  colonial 
rule.   •   •    ••• 

The  inscription  was  carefully  worded  by 
the  statue's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  discourage  Soviet  delega- 
tions from  laying  wreaths  at  the  memorial 
site. 

General  Elsenhower,  who  suggested 
Thursday  that  the  Soviet  Union  Implement 
Its  proposed  "ban"  on  wars  by  freeing  form- 
erly Independent  nations  within  its  borders, 
praised  the  statue  as  "a  shining  symbol  of 
liberty." 

"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not 
different  from  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko."  he  said. 

The  former  President  spoke  after  an  esti- 
mated 35,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent, 
many  of  them  in  native  costume,  marched 
from  near  the  White  House  to  the  statue 
2  miles  away  In  a  small  park  in  the  center 
of  the  Capital. 

In  his  speech,  General  Elsenhower  ap- 
peared to  revive  the  captive  nations  Issue,  a 
domestic  political  controversy  with  Interna- 
tional Implications  that  figured  his  1952 
presidential  election  campaign.  The  issue 
arose  again  in  1959  when  the  then  President 
Eisenhower  signed  Into  law  a  congressional 
resolution  authorizing  an  annual  "Captive 
Nations  Week." 

General  Eisenhower's  address  and  the 
weekend  of  ceremonial  activities  here  hon- 
oring Shevchenko  were  calculated  to  be  "a 
major  blow  for  freedom  and  against  Com- 
munist tjrranny." 

The  statue  and  the  events  marking  its  ded- 
ication were  sponsored  larcjely  by  the 
Ukrainian  Contrress  Committee  of  America, 
a  coalition  of  Ukrainian  nationalist  societies 
In  this  country  whose  goal  is  the  liberarlon 
of  the  Ukraine  from  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  General's  speech  and  the  remarks  of 
three  Members  of  Congress  calling  for 
Ukrainian  Independence  were  broadc:ist  by 
the  Voice  of  America  and  by  Radio  I.lb'^rty, 
a  privately  financed  Western  propaRanda 
organizaMon.  M.-iny  of  the  speeches  were  in 
the  Ukrainian  laneuage. 

Thousands  of  Ukrainian-Americans  began 
crowding  into  Washington  early  vesterday 
for  what  police  said  was  the  biggest  non- 
Government  ceremonial  event  in  this  city's 
history. 


More  than  30.000  members  of  the  trv^ 
Ian-American  groups  and  Ukrainian  ^^• 
In  Canada  and  a  number  of  South  AiT^^ 
countries  marched  In  a  parade  UD^f***" 
vanla  Avenue,  past  the  White  HoimIT^'" 
triangle  of  Federal  parkland  at  22rt  iJ?  ' 
Streets  NW.  ^°-  "^  P 

Sponsors  of  the  project  called  SheTrch.«v 
an    original     "European    freedom    flpx. 
The  Soviet  Union  considers  him  a  fortn,^'" 
of  communism.  '°rwuniier 

Born  a   serf,   he   won   freedom  at  24  .«,. 
became  a  national  hero  when  he  Duhii.^ 
his  poem.  "Haydamakl."    This  descried  ♦? 
revolt  of  the  Ukrainians  against  their  n!, 
slan  overlords  in  1841.  """ 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  poUce  «ft« 
helping  form  In  1848  a  society  to  support 
free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples  under  a  r. 
publican  form  of  government.  • 

Shevchenko  was  In  e.xlle  10  years  in  easte™ 
Russia  before  being  allowed  to  retnnT^ 
St.  Petersburg.  ^ 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Jtme 
28,  1964] 
Ike      Unveils      Stattje      to      Shevchenkq' 
Ukrainians  From  Mant  Lands  Haq,  Pob 
and  Hebo  op  Liberty 

Washington,  June  28.— While  a  massed 
chorus  sang  the  Ukrainian  national  anthem 
former  President  Elsenhower  dedicated  to- 
day a  heroic  statue  to  Taras  Shevchanko,  a 
serf  who  became  his  country's  greatest  poet. 

General  Elsenhower  called  It  "a  shining 
symbol  of  his  love  of  liberty." 

Police  estimated  40,000  to  60,000  persoju 
stood  more  than  2  hours  In  94-degree 
temperature  for  the  colorful  ceremontea  un- 
veiling the  controversial  14-foot  statue. 

CLAIMED  BY  BOTH  SIDES 

Sponsors  of  the  project  called  Shevchen- 
ko,  who  died  In  1861,  an  original  European 
freedom  fighter.  The  Soviet  Union  oonald- 
ers  him  a  forerunner  of  communism. 

Born  a  serf,  he  won  freedom  at  24  apd  be- 
came  a  national  hero  when  he  published  hli 
poem,  "Haydamakl."  This  described  IShe  re- 
volt of  the  Ukrainians  against  their  Russian 
overlords  in  1841. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  polic«  after 
helping  form  In  1848  a  society  to  sup^rt  a 
free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

Shevchenko  was  In  exile  10  years  In  east- 
ern Russia  before  being  allowed  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

ENCOURAGING  OPPRESSED 

General  Elsenhower  said  the  statue  tpeaki 
to  "millions  of  oppressed"  persons  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  "gives  them  constant  encourage, 
ment  to  struggle  against  Communist  tyran- 
ny until,  one  day,  final  victory  Is  achieved." 

A  huge  parade  of  colorfully  native-cos- 
tumed organizations  preceded  the  dedica- 
tion. 

General  Eisenhower  was  touched  by  tba 
tremendous  welcome  and  cheers  of  "We  love 
Ike." 

"It  makes  me  feel  almost  like  I  was  back 
In  politics,"  he  quipped. 

The  dedication  was  sponsored  by  th« 
Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Over  ^50,- 
000  was  raised  to  cover  costs  of  the  statue 
from  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. : 


Eisenhower  Raises  Issue  of  Freedom:  Asm 
New  Drive  on  Behalf  of  the  Captivi 
Nations 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington.  June  27. — Former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  called  today  for  "»  new 
world  movement"  to  work  for  "the  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  peoples  of  all  captive 
nations"  under  Communist  control. 

He  thus  appeared  to  revive  the  caiptlve 
nations  Issue  that  figured  large  In  his  presl- 
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^.1  i-lectlon  campaign  of  1952.  The  Issue 
*"  m  in  1959  when  General  Elsenhower 
»***.,  .ronKressional  resolution  authorlz- 
'^t  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 
•"L  /„rmer  President  addressed  a  gather- 
^„*f  thousands  of  Ukrainian- Americans. 
^  L  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to 
"**  Shevchenko.  The  19th  century 
'^*'^,  Inn  Doet  and  patriot  is  regarded  as  the 
^'^^  Washington  of  his  country  but  Is  not 


'^w  known  m  the  United  States. 
2*.  Shevchenko  statue  and  the  weekend 
f,  marking  Its  dedication  were  sponsored 
•^ic  hv  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
"•^'Vlca  a  coalition  of  Ukrainian  natlon- 
"..t  societies.  The  committee's  goal  Is  the 
SlraS  of  the  Ukraine  from  Soviet  im- 

•^SlTeneral's  speech,  delivered  In  the  98- 
"-.  heat  of  the  shadeless  Monument 
Sds  and  the  remarks  of  three  Members 
;r  roneress  were  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of 
imMlca  and  by  Radio  Liberty,  a  privately 
«n»nced  propaganda  organization.  The 
SSressmen  called  for  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence    Much  of  the   speechmaklng   was  in 

^r^^han  30,000  members  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian irroups  m  the  United  States  marched  up 
^nLvlvanla  Avenue,  past  the  White  House, 
to  a  Federal  park  at  22d  and  P  Streets  NW., 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  14-foot  bronze  figure 
of  Shevchenko. 

The  ceremony  was  the  climax  of  a  long  and 
jometlmes  bitter  dispute  over  Shevchenko's 
role  in  the  cultural  and  political  cold  war 
with  the    Soviet    Union    over    the    captive 

nations.  ,^  .    , 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  chair- 
man of  an  honorary  sponsoring  committee  of 
170  persons,  received  the  Shevchenko  Free- 
dom Award  at  a  banquet  In  the  National 
Guard  Armory  here  tonight.  On  his  doc- 
tor's advice,  Mr.  Truman  did  not  attend  the 
banquet,  which  was  addressed  by  Senator 
THKtJSTON  B.  Morton,  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  by  six  other  present  and  former 
Members  of  Congress. 


CALLS     FOR     NEW     MOVEMENT 

At  the  unveiling.  General  Elsenhower 
praised  Shevchenko  as  "a  poet  who  expressed 
eloquently  man's  undying  determination  to 
flght  for  freedom." 

"His  statue,  standing  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  near  the  embassies 
where  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  can  see  It,  Is  a  shining 
symbol  of  his  love  of  liberty,"  General  Elsen- 
however  said.  "It  speaks  to  the  millions  of 
oppressed.  It  gives  them  constant  encour- 
agement to  struggle  forever  against  Commu- 
nist tyranny  until  one  day  final  victory  Is 
achieved,  as  it  most  surely  will  be." 

"My  hope."  he  said,  "is  that  your  magni- 
ficent march  will  kindle  a  new  world  move- 
ment in  the  hearts,  minds,  words,  and  ac- 
tions of  men;  a  never-ending  movement 
dedicated  to  the  Independence  and  freedom 
of  peoples  of  all  captive  nations  of  the  entire 
world." 


here  for  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to 
Taras  Shevchenko.  The  19th  century 
Ukrainian  poet  and  patriot  is  regarded  as 
the  George  Washington  of  his  country  but 
Is  not  widely  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  Shevchenko  statue  and  the  weekend 
events  marking  Its  dedication  were  spon- 
sored largely  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  a  coalition  of 
Ukrainian  nationalist  societies.  The  com- 
mittee's goal  Is  the  liberation  of  the  Ukraine 
from  "Soviet  imperialism." 

The  general's  speech,  delivered  in  the  98- 
degree  heat  of  the  shadeless  monument 
grounds,  and  the  remarks  of  three  Members 
of  Congress  were  broadcast  by  the  'Voice  of 
America  and  by  Radio  Liberty,  a  privately 
financed  propaganda  organization.  The 
Congressmen  called  for  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Much  of  the  speechmaklng  was  In 
Ukrainian. 

More  than  30,000  members  of  the  'Ukrain- 
ian groups  in  the  United  States,  marched  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  past  the  White  House 
to  a  Federal  park  at  22d  and  P  Streets  NW., 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  14-foot  bronze  fig- 
ure of  Shevchenko. 

The  ceremony  was  the  climax  of  a  long 
and  sometimes  bitter  dispute  over  Shev- 
chenko's role  In  the  cultural  and  political 
cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  "the 
captive  nations." 

The  Washington  Post,  for  example,  has 
called  Shevchenko  an  artist  "of  no  universal 
significance  "  It  has  attacked  the  backers 
of  the  memorial  as  "a  tiny  group"  who  had 
managed  to  "convert  an  errant  private  pas- 
sion into  a  public  cause,  the  Implausible  goal 
of  Ukrainian  nationhood." 

The  sculptor  was  Leo  Mol,  a  Ukrainian- 
born  Canadian. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  chair- 
man of  an  honorary  sponsoring  committee 
of  170  persons,  received  the  Shevchenko 
Freedom  Award  at  a  banquet  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  here  tonight.  On  his 
doctor's  advice,  Mr.  Truman  did  not  attend 
the  banquet,  which  was  addressed  by  Sena- 
tor Thruston  B.  Morton,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky  and  by  six  other  present  and  for- 
mer Members  of  Congress. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  28,  1964] 
Eisenhower  Raises  Issue  of  Freedom:  Asks 

New  Drive   on   Behalf   of   the   "Captive 

Nations" 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington,  June  27.— Former  President 
D»ight  D.  Eisenhower  called  today  for  "a 
new  world  movement"  to  work  for  "the  In- 
dependence and  freedom  of  peoples  of  all 
captive  nations"  under  Communist  control. 

He  thus  appeared  to  revive  the  "captive 
nations"  Issue  that  figured  large  in  his 
presidential  election  campaign  of  1952.  The 
issue  arose  again  In  1959  when  General  Elsen- 
hower signed  a  congressional  resolution  au- 
thorizing an  annual  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  former  President  addressed  a  gather- 
ing of   thousands   of   Ukrainian-Americans 


[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 
June  28,  1964] 
Keep  Up  Hope,  Red  Captive  Urged  by  Ike: 
Ukrainian  Poet  Cited  as  Model 
(By  Michael  Pakenham) 
Washington,  June  27.— Former  President 
Elsenhower  today   called   for   a   bold   move- 
ment to  gain  freedom  from  Communist  tyr- 
anny for  the  peoples  of  the  world's  captive 
nations.  Including  Russia. 

He  made  the  proposal  during  ceremonies 
In  which  he  unveiled  a  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, a  Ukrainian  poet  who  lived  from 
1814  to  1861. 

The  ceremonies.  Including  a  large  parade 
through  the  center  of  the  Capital,  climaxed 
a  "war  of  the  statues"  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Ukrainians  In  this  coun- 
try, and  their  supporters  In  the  movement 
to  erect  the  monument,  stanchly  argue  that 
Shevchenko  was  a  freedom  fighter  and  stood 
for  principles  opposed  to  Communist  ide- 
ology. 

claimed  as  red,  too 
The  Russians,  who  erected  a  statue  to  the 
bard  of  the  Ukraine  in  Moscow  on  June  10, 
claim  him  as  their  political  own.  Premier 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  who  filled  a  role  at  the 
Moscow  ceremonies  similar  to  Elsenhow- 
er's today,  said  "socialism  Is  the  true  heir  to 
the  cultural  treasures  produced  by  the  peo- 
ple's genius"  of  Shevchenko. 

The  statue  unveiled  In  Washington  today 
stands  24  feet  tall.  Including  base.  The  one 
In  Moscow  is  33  feet  tall  with  base. 

Nearly  60,000  former  Ukrainians  and  their 
descendants.   Including   5,000   from   Illinois, 


Joined  the   parade   and  other   parts  of  the 
festivities. 

Speaking  to  them,  Eisenhower  said: 
"My  hope  is  that  your  magnificent  march 
will  here  kindle  a  new  world  movement  In 
the   hearts,    minds,   words,    and    actions   of 
men — a   never-ending   movement   dedicated 
to  the  Independence  and  freedom  of  peoples 
of  all  captive  nations  of  the  entire  world. 
conspiracy  of  the  few 
"Of  all  who  Inhabit  the  globe,  only  a  rela- 
tively few  in  each  of  the  captive  nations — 
only  a  handful  even  in  Russia  Itself — form 
the  evil  conspiracies  that  dominate  theh:  fel- 
low men  by  force  or  by  fraud,"  he  said. 

"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not 
different  from  tryanny  and  oppression  in  the  - 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko,"  the  former  Presi- 
dent said.  "When  he  Joined  a  society  whose 
aim  was  to  establish  a  republican  form  of 
government  in  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
he  was  Jailed,  even  denied  the  right  to  use 
pencil  and  paper  to  record  his  thoughts 
about  freedom. 

"Today  the  same  pattern  of  life  exists  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  all  captive  nations," 
he  said. 

In  those  nations,  Eisenhower  said,  there 
are  millions  of  individual  himian  beings  who 
earnestly  want  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  self-government." 

SUPPORT  IN   STRUGGLE 

The  statue  unveiled  today,  standing  in  a 
small  park  near  the  embassy  area  of  Wash- 
ington, "speaks  to  these  millions  of  oppressed. 
•  •  •  It  gives  them  constant  encouFagement 
to  struggle  forever  against  Commimlst  tyr- 
anny, until  one  day  final  victory  is  achieved, 
as  it  most  surely  will  be."  Eisenhower  said. 
He  was  interrupted  many  thnes  during 
the  course  of  the  speech  by  wildly  enthusi- 
astic applause  and  cheers  of  "we  love  Ike." 
Many  of  his  audience,  coming  from  the  pa- 
rade which  passed  the  White  House,  were 
wearing  colorful  Ukrainian  costxunes. 

Eisenhower  in  1960  signed  the  law  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  statue.  The 
Ukraine  has  been  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  Bolsheviks  overwhelmed  a  4-year 
nationalist  movement  In  1921.  Before  that, 
the  area,  which  now  has  a  population  of  42 
million  and  supplies  much  of  Russia's  wheat, 
had  been  dominated  by  Russia.  Poland,  and 
Austria. 


[From  the   Toronto    (Ont.)    Globe   &   MaU, 

Jvme  29,  1964] 
Ukrainians  Flock  to  Washington  as  Eisen- 
hower Unveils  Statue 
Washington.— Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  un- 
veiled the  Canadian-designed  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  19th-century  Ukrainian  poet,  as 
an  estimated  30,000  spectators.  Including 
about  10,000  from  Canada,  wilted  under  a 
94-degree  sun  that  sent  some  dozens  Into 
fainting  spells  here  Saturday. 

For  hours  the  almost  never  ending  parade 
of  Ukrainian  youth  groups.  Scouts,  bands, 
cultural  societies— embroidered  by  a  couple 
of  Jazzy  local  Negro  high  school  bands- 
wound  Its  way  from  the  high  needie-like 
Washington  Monument  to  the  statue  site 
Just  off  Embassy  Row. 

A  number  of  the  marchers.  Including  some 
from  Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton,  Edmon- 
ton Ottawa,  and  Winnipeg,  suffered  not  only 
from  the  broiling  heat  but  also  from  foot 
blisters.  One  Toronto  woman  suffered  a 
sprained  ankle. 

Then,  as  the  massive  flow  of  humanity 
filled  the  statue  site,  ceremony  officials  noted 
with  a  shock  they  had  almost  an  hour  to 
wait  before  the  former  U.S.  President  would 
arrive  and  the  unveiling  ceremonies  could 
begin. 

Perspiring  youths  and  oldsters  tried  to  keep 
up  their  spirits  by  singing  Ukrainian  songs 
while  bandurlsts  strummed  on  their  lute-Uke 
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[Prom  t!ie  Montreal  Star,  June  29,  1964] 
E  :sxKHowER  Lauds  Ukbainian 
Washington,  June  29. — Former  President 
Elsenhower  Saturday  unveiled  the  Canadian - 
statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  19th- 
Ukralnlan  poet  as  an  estimated 
s^jectators.  Including  about  10,000 
,  wilted  under  a  94-degree  sun 
dozens  Into  fainting  spells, 
the  almost  never-ending  parade 
youth  groups,  scouts,  bands, 
societies — embroidered  by  a  couple 
local  Negro  high  school  bands — 
Jfcs  way  from  the  high,  needle-like 
Washing  ton  Monument  to  the  statue  site 
'  Embassy  Row. 
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[From  the  Sunday  News,  June  28,  1964] 

Boot  Ri:d  Tyrants,  Ike  Tells  Wohld 

(By  Frank  Holeman) 

Washington,  June  27. — Former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  today  called  for  a  new 
world  movement  to  encourage  the  people  of 
the  "captive  nations."  and  even  Russia  and 
Red  China  themselves,  to  throw  out  the 
"handful"  of  Red  tyrants  who  would  hold 
them  in  a  new  serfdom. 

Ike  issued  his  ringing  appeal  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  here  to  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter 
against  the  Czars  a  century  ago. 

Nearly  100.000  Ukrainian-Americans,  many 
in  colorful  native  costume,  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Latin  America, 
attended  the  ceremonies. 

A    NEVER-ENDING    MOVEMENT 

"My  hope  Is  that  your  magnificent  march 
will  here  kindle  a  new  world  movement  in 
the  hearts,  minds,  words,  and  actions  of 
men,"  Ike  declared — "a  never-ending  move- 
ment dedicated  to  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  peoples  of  all  captive  nations  of 
the  entire  world." 

"Of  all  who  inhabit  the  globe,  only  a  rela- 
tively few  In  each  of  the  captive  nations — 
only  a  handful  even  in  Russia  Itself — form 
the  evil  conspiracies  that  dominate  their 
fellow  men  by  force  or  by  fraud."  Ike  added. 
"But  let  us  not  forget  the  ageless  truth,  this, 
too,  shall  pass." 

Ike  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  arms  to 
help  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
throw  off  the  Red  shackles.  But  he  warned 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  will 
fight  to  keep  the  dictators  from  grabbing  new 
lands. 

THE    SAME    tyranny 

"We  can  be  sure  that  this  Nation  will,  with 
its  allies,  sustain  the  strength — spiritual, 
economic,  and  military — to  foil  any  Ill-ad- 
vised attempt  of  a  dictator  to  seize  any  area 
where  the  love  of  freedom  lives  and  blazes," 
he  declared. 

"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not 
different  from  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko."  Ike  declared 
bluntly. 

Shevchenko  lived  from  1814  to  1861.  Born 
a  serf,  he  gained  freedom  In  1838  and  began 
to  study  art  and  write  patriotic  poetry,  in- 
cluding "The  Caucasus."  and  "Haydamakl," 
describing  the  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians 
against  their  overlords. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  American 
Government  and  George  Washington. 
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[Prom  the  Sacramento   (Calif.)   Union,  June 
28, 1964) 

Eisenhower  Dedicates  Statue  to  Early-Dat 

Ukrainian  Hero 

Washington. — Former  President  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  unveiled  Saturday  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  19th  century  Ukrainian  hero  that 
bears  an  antl-Russlan  slogan  designed  to 
make  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  see 
red. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Grlgorlyevlch  Shevchenko.  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  who  died  In  1861,  Is  the  follow- 
ing Inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations  •  •  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 
eign Russian  imperialist  tyranny  and  colonial 
rule." 

embarrass 

The  Inscription  was  carefully  worded  by 
the  statue's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  discourage  Soviet  delegations 
from  laying  wreaths  at  the  memorial  site. 

Eisenhower,  who  suggested  Thursday  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Implement  Its  proposed 
"ban"  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly  Independ- 
ent nations  within  its  borders,  praised  the 
statue  as  "a  shining  symbol  of  liberty." 

t 


Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  notdif 
ferent  from  tyranny  and  oppression  In'^ 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko."  he  said 

The  former  President  spoke  after  an  mm 
mated  35.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  des^' 
many  of  them  in  native  costume.  marth« 
from  near  the  White  House  to  the  stattii  a 
miles  away  in  a  small  park  in  the  cent*i.  ^ 
the  Capital.  ^  " 

Joining  the  march  were  persons  frqtn  > 
dozen  foreign  countries  and  a  group  of  Ne- 
groes  honoring  the  poet's  friendship  with  in 
Aldridge.  an  American  Negro  actor  of  hj« 
day.  Police  efforts  to  keep  the  marchers  la 
line  and  reroute  heavy  tourist  traflBc  •mttt 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  taklag 
part  in  the  day-long  ceremonies  spoke  UtUe 
or  no  English. 

stares 

Police  instructions  to  begin  the  midnjorn- 
ing  march  were  met  mostly  by  blank  stares 
Finally,  a  corps  of  volunteer  Ukrainian  "poJ 
llcemen"  went  through  the  great  ctowl 
shouting  translations  of  the  marching  oeder« 

Eisenhower  said  he  hoped  the  massive  anti- 
Communist  demonstration  would  start  a 
"new  world  movement  •  •  •  dedicated  to 
the  independence  and  freedom  of  peoptes  of 
all  captive  nations  of  the  entire  world." 

SIGNED    LAW 

The  former  President  signed  into  law  in 
1959  the  controversial  resolution  creating  an 
annual  "Captive  Nations  Week"  honoring 
"captive"  peoples  living  under  CommunUt 
rxile.     Saturday  he  said: 

"In  the  nations  of  east  and  central  Europe, 
in  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  U.SBJl. 
•  •  •  There  are  millions  of  individual  hu- 
man beings  who  earnestly  want  the  rl^t  of 
self-determination  and  self-government. 

"We  must  increase  our  Joint  efforts  to  tn&ke 
peoples  around  the  world  more  aware  that 
only  In  freedom  can  be  found  the  right  road 
to  human  progress,  happiness,  and  fxUflll- 
ment."  . 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  June 
28,1964] 

Poet's  Statue  Unveiled  by  EisenhoWie 

Washington,  June  27. — Former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  Saturday  unteiled 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  19th  century  Ukrain- 
ian hero  that  bears  an  anti-Russian  slogan 
designed  to  make  the  Soviets  see  red. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Tara» 
Grlgorlyevlch  Shevchenko,  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  who  died  in  1861,  is  the  follow- 
ing Inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations  •  •  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 
eign Russian  imperialist  tyranny  :  and 
colonial  rule." 
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TO  discourage  reds 

The  inscription  was  carefully  worded  by 
the  statue's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  discourage  Russian  del- 
egations from  laying  wreaths  at  the  memo- 
rial site. 

General  Elsenhower.  who  suggested 
Thursday  that  the  Soviet  Union  Implement 
Its  proposed  ban  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly 
Independent  nations  within  Its  borders, 
praised  the  statue  as  "a  shining  symbol  of 
•  •  •  liberty." 

"Tyranny    and   oppression    today   are  not 
different    from    tyranny    and    oppression  In 
the  days  of  Taras  Shevchenko."  he  said. 
AN  old  chant 

Tremendous  cheers  of  "We  love  Ike"  from 
the  crowd  of  about  40,000  to  50,000  caused 
General  Eisenhower  to  quip  at  the  outset 
of  his  speech :  "It  makes  me  feel  almost  like 
I  was  back  in  politics." 

More  than  50  persons  were  treated  for 
heat  prostration  from  the  91°  temperature. 
Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,,  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  event,  received  dne  of 


-,eclal  Shevchenko  Freedom  Awards  at 

•S£rSrSV.rs.n.t.  OOP  I^» 
J2-frtM  Dlrksen,  of  Illinois.  Speaker  John 
S^SjcTnnack,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Rev. 
t  ^Snard  Braskamp.  Chaplain  of  the 
Sui^SJ  Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  B  Harris^ 
tte^Mte  Chaplain,  and  Robert  J.  Lewis  of 
Se  Washington  Evening  Star. 

EisENHOWTR  Quips,  Ducks 
WASHmoTOW.  June  27.— Former  President 
nJiifht  D  Elsenhower  preserved  his  own  neu- 
iTritv  on  the  Republican  presidential  race 
JSirtay  but  quipped  that  his  family  seems 
^  be-'very  badly  divided"  over  the  leading 

'^General  Eisenhower  made  the  comment 
»fter  arriving  by  helicopter  at  the  Pentagon 
foT  ceremonies  unveiling  a  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  Ukrainian  poet-hero. 

General  Elsenhower  was  wearing  a  blue  tie 
-1th  white  elephants— symbol  of  the  Re- 
publican Party— and  a  gold  colored  elephant 

^''•Tou"  can  admire  the  tie  If  you  like."  he 
told  a  reporter  waiting  to  ask  some  political 

''^Mked  what  he  thought  of  his  son,  John, 
and  his  brother.  Milton,  coming  out  recently 
for  Pennsylvania  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton 
in  the  GOP  race,  he  replied:  "Some  In  my 
family  have  indorsed  one  man  and  some  an- 
other. The  family  seems  to  be  very  badly 
divided." 

He  apparently  referred  to  the  fact  that  an- 
other brother,  Edgar,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Is  a 
gupporter  of  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 

Asked  about  his  own  views,  the  ex-Presl- 
dent  said  only:  "I  haven't  endorsed." 

(Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Sunday  Herald, 

June  28,  1964  j 
Ike  Dedicates  Hero's  Statue  to  Ukrainla's 
Greatest  Poet 

Washington. — While  a  massed  chorus  sang 
the  Ukrainian  national  -erithem,  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  dedicated 
Saturday  a  heroic  statue  to  Taras  Shevchen- 
ko, a  serf  who  became  his  country's  greatest 
poet. 

Police  estimated  40,000  to  60.000  persons 
stood  more  than  2  hours  in  91°  temperatures 
for  the  colorful  ceremones  unveiling  the  con- 
troversial 14-foot  statue. 

FREEDOM    fighter 

Sponsors  of  the  project  called  Shevchenko. 
who  died  in  1861,  an  original  European  free- 
dom fighter.  The  Soviet  Union  considers  him 
a  forerunner  of  communism. 

Born  a  serf,  he  won  freedom  at  24  and  be- 
came a  national  hero  when  he  published  his 
poem.  "Haydamakl."  This  described  the  re- 
volt of  the  Ukrainians  against  their  Russian 
overlords  in  1841. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  police  after 
helping  form  in  1848  a  society  to  support  a 
free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government. 


TEN   YEARS  IN   EXILE 

Shevchenko  was  in  exile  10  years  In  east- 
ern Russia  before  being  allowed  to  rettirn  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

Kisenhower  said  the  statue  speaks  to  "mil- 
lions of  oppressed"  persons  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  "gives  them  constant  encouragement  to 
struggle  forever  against  Communist  tyranny, 
until,  one  day  final  victory  Is  achieved." 

A  huge  parade  of  colorful  native-costumed 
organizations  preceded  the  dedication. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
June  21,  1964] 
Statue  of  Ukrainian  Poet,  To  Be  Unveiled 
Saturday,  Sparks  Bitter  Controversy 

(By  Nell  A.  Martin) 
Washington. — Controversy  can  take  many 
strange  shapes.     This  week,  for  example,  It 


win  stand  14  feet  high,  weigh  3  tons,  and  be 
composed  of  pure  bronze. 

The  center  of  the  controversy  In  this  in- 
stance Is  a  statue — a  sculpture  replica  of 
Taras  Grlgorlyevlch  Shevchenko.  19th  cen- 
tury hero  and  poet  laureate  of  the  Ukraine. 
It  Is  scheduled  to  be  unveiled  here  Sattu"- 
day  with  possible  complications. 

CLAIMED  BY  EAST,  WEST 

The  poet  is  hailed  by  his  American  anti- 
Communist  sponsors  as  "Em-ope's  freedom 
fighter."  Ironically,  he  receives  equal  com- 
mendation In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  fore- 
runner of  modern  Bolshevism.  And  with 
both  groups  claiming  Shevchenko  as  their 
hero,  a  tug  of  war  has  developed  between 
Moscow  and  Washington. 

The  Soviet  press  Is  expected  to  react  bit- 
terly to  the  unveiling  ceremony.  And  there 
will  be  reaction  of  a  different  type  here  be- 
tween pro-  and  antl-Shevchenko  factions. 

Led  by  the  Washington  Post,  opponents 
question  the  significance  of  a  Shevchenko 
statue  In  Washington  and  have  sought  to 
persuade  Congress  to  rescind  Its  authoriza- 
tion of  the  memorial. 

All  efforts  to  stop  the  unveiling  thus  far 
have  failed.  The  Shevchenko  sponsors  have 
been  able  to  muster  Influential  supporters 
including  two  past  Presidents,  many  Con- 
gressmen, apd  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  Ascent. 

In  1961  President  John  F.  Kennedy  praised 
Shevchenko  for  his  "rich  contribution  to 
the  culture,  not  only  of  the  Ukraine  which 
he  loved  so  well  and  described  so  eloquently, 
but  of  the  world.  His  work  Is  a  noble  part 
of  our  historical  heritage." 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  agreed 
to  act  as  honorary  chairman  of  the  mem- 
orial's sponsoring  committee,  which  Includes 
former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization  has  dedi- 
cated this  year  to  the  observance  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth. 

A  $250,000  TRIBUTE 

If  everybody  loves  Shevchenko.  why  all 
the  fuss? 

The  controversy  began  in  1960  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  memorial  and  donated 
a  small  triangular  park  In  the  center  of  the 
city  for  its  erection. 

The  event  was  Intended  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  poet's  death 
the  following  year,  but  It  also  coincided  with 
similar  festivities  scheduled  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  Shev- 
chenko memorials. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  and  the  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society,  more  than  $250.- 
000  was  collected  for  the  Washington  memo- 
rial. Ukrainian  Sculptor  Leo  Mol  was  hired 
to  create  the  statue,  and  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  took  place  in  September  1963. 

Then  diplomatic  fireworks  began  explod- 
ing. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  protested  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Interior  Department  official  at  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  a  proposed  Shevchenko 
memorial  stamp.  Later.  L.  Y.  Klzya.  chief 
of  the  Soviet  Ukraine's  United  Nations  dele- 
gation, charged  the  memorial  was  intended 
to  "fan  up  animosity  toward  the  Soviet 
Ukraine,  and  all  the  more  to  aggravate  the 
cold  war." 

ABOUT   FACE 


Then  the  Soviet  Union's  strategy  changed 
abruptly  from  harsh  criticism  to  praise  for 
the  project.  A  delegation  of  leading  Ukrain- 
ian scholars  proposed  to  come  here  for  Sat- 
urday's unveiling  and  bring  an  urn  of  earth 
from  the  poet's  grave. 

Sensing  subtle  Implications  In  the  pro- 
posal, the  statue's  sponsors  declared  they 
would  have  no  part  in  such  a  deal. 


Shevchenko  was  a  serf,  a  poet,  a  painter, 
a  hTimanist,  a  contemporary  and  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  an  ardent  nationalist. 

During  the  last  50  years,  his  many  vol- 
umes have  been  translated  Into  41  lan- 
guages. 

Bom  a  serf  In  1814,  Shevchenko's  freedom 
was  purchased  by  a  St.  Petersburg  (now 
Leningrad)  painter  In  1838.  By  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  47-year-old  poet  had  become 
the  Ukraine's  most  outstanding  literary  flg- 
tire. 

For  his  activities  in  a  secret  Ukrainian 
nationalist  society  In  Kiev  in  1846,  Shevchen- 
ko was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  10  years 
of  Imprisonment  and  exile.  Pardoned  in  1857. 
he  managed  to  make  a  brief  visit  to  his  na- 
tive Ukraine  before  his  death  In  1861. 

Of  his  47  years,  he  lived  24  in  serfdom.  10 
in  exile,  3  under  Russian  police  supervision, 
and  only  9  as  a  freeman. 

Ujtvkiling  of  Ukraine  Poet's  Statui  Ex- 
pected TO  Stir  Soviet -U.S.  Tiff 
Washington. — Controversy  can  take  many 
strange  shapes.  Next  week,  for  example,  it 
will  stand  14  feet  high,  weigh  3  tons,  and 
be  composed  of  pure  bronze. 

The  controversy  In  this  Instance  is  a 
statue — a  sculptured  replica  of  Taras  Grlgo- 
rlyevlch Shevchenko,  19th  century  hero  and 
poet  laureate  of  the  Ukraine.  It  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  unveiled  here  next  Saturday,  with 
possible  complications. 

The  poet  Is  hailed  by  his  American  antl- 
Communlst  sponsors  as  "Europe's  freedom 
fighter."  Ironically,  however,  he  receives 
equal  commendation  In  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  forerunner  of  modern  Bolshevism.  And 
with  both  groups  claiming  Shevchenko  as 
their  hero,  a  tug  of  war  has  developed  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington. 
protests  from  abroad 
The  Soviet  press  Is  expected  to  react  bit- 
terly to  the  unveiling  ceremonies.  There 
win  be  reaction  of  a  different  type  here  be- 
tween pro-  and  antl-Shevchenko  factions. 

Opponents  have  questioned  the  significance 
of  a  Shevchenko  statue  in  Washington  and 
have  sought  to  persuade  Congress  to  rescind 
its  authorization  of  the  memorial  on  varied 
grounds.  Including  alleged  antl-SemltIsm  in 
the  poet's  writings. 

Nevertheless,  all  efforts  to  stop  the  unven- 
ing  have  thus  far  failed.  The  Shevchenko 
sponsors  also  have  been  able  to  miister  In- 
fiuentlal  supporters  Including  two  past  U.S. 
Presidents,  many  Congressmen,  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent. 

In  1961  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy praised  Shevchenko  for  his  "rich  con- 
tribution to  the  culture,  not  only  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  he  loved  so  well  and  de- 
scribed so  eloquently,  but  of  the  world.  His 
work  Is  a  noble  part  of  our  historical  heri- 
tage." 

TRUMAN  to   help 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
agreed  to  act  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
memorial's  sponsoring  committee,  which  in- 
cludes former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
has  dedicated  this  year  to  the  observance  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  poeUe  birth. 

If  everybody  loves  Shevchenko, "hen  why 
an  the  fuss? 

The  controversy  began  in  1960  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  memorial  and  donated 
a  small  triangular  park  in  the  center  of  the 
city  for  its  erection. 

The  event  was  intended  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  poet's  death  the 
fonowing  year,  but  It  also  coincided  with 
slmUar  festivities  scheduled  in  the  Soviet 
Union  where  there  are  many  Shevchenko 
memorials. 
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ST7DDZN   TUBNABOUT 

^e  Soviet  Union's  strategy  changed 
from  harsh  criticism  to  praise  for 
.    A  delegation  of  leading  Ukraln- 
proposed  to  come  here  for  the 
and  even  bring  an  urn  of  earth 
poet's  grave, 
subtle  implications  In  the  pro- 
statue's   sponsors   declared   they 
no  part  in  such  a  deal. 
;,   UJS.SJI.,   Moscow's   English- 
publication    distributed    in    this 
began  running  monthly  articles  on 
's  legacy  to  the  modern   Soviet 
And  Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 
vas  given  the  "Shevchenko  Award" 
Ukrainian    Government    for    his 
social-political    contributions 
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NAMS   WKIX   KNOWN 


in  1857,  he  managed  to  make  a  brief  visit  to 
his  native  Ukraine  before  dying  in  1861. 

Of  his  47  years,  he  lived  24  In  serfdom 
10  in  exile,  3  under  Russian  police  supej. 
vision,  and  only  9  as  a  freeman. 

He  Is  best  remembered  by  these  lines  from 
his  poem  "God's  Fool": 

"Ah,  you  miserable 

And  cursed  crew,  when  will   you  breathe 

yoiu-  last? 
When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 
To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law? 
But  someday  we  shall  surely  find  the  man." 


date  for  the  statue's  unveiling  drew 

ufiezpected   opposition    arose   in    the 

The    Washington    Post    printed    a 

editorials  questioning  Shevchenko's 

merits     and     his     importance     to 


1  National  Capital  Planning  Commls- 
w^ich   must   approve   planned   statue 
urged  by  the  Interior  Department 
restT^dy    plans    for    the    memorial.    But 
of  the  project  produced  no  grounds 
delailng  the  unveiling, 
proposal  In  the  Trenton.  N.J.,  suburb  of 
Township  to  change  the  name  of 
subtirt>an  street  to  Shevchenko  Boulevard 
down   by   angry  residents   who 
complaifaed    they    could    not   spell    or   pro- 
noimce   "Shevchenko." 


(Prom  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times- Advertiser, 
June  21,  1964) 

Shevchenko  Statxte  Unveiling  Saturday 

A  national  controversy  that  stirred  more 
than  a  faint  echo  In  the  Deutzville  commu- 
nity of  Hamilton  Township  last  winter  may 
be  resolved  this  Saturday  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deutzville  residents  demonstrated  long 
and  vocally  last  December  when  the  Hamil- 
ton Township  Committee  voted  a  tentative 
approval  to  an  ordinance  to  change  the  name 
of  Deutz  Avenue  to  Shevchenko  Boulevard. 

The  will  of  the  local  residents  prevailed. 
But  similar  protests  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  not  deterred  the  Ukrainian-American 
community  from  erecting  a  14-foot  high, 
3-ton,  pure  bronze  statue  to  honor  Shev- 
chenko, a  19th  century  Ulcralnian  nationalist 
poet. 

More  than  50.000  Ukrainian-Americans  are 
expected  to  attend  the  June  27  dedication 
and  "freedom  march."  A  large  delegation 
from  the  Mercer  County  area  will  be  Included 
In  that  crowd. 

Opposition  to  the  statue  in  Washington 
has  been  led  by  the  Washington  Post  which 
has  protested  that  Shevchenko  is  little 
known  outside  his  own  country,  that  some 
•  of  his  writings  smacked  of  anti-Semitism, 
and  that  he  is  revered  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  Ukrainian-Americans  claim  the  Rus- 
sians have  merely  exploited  a  great  national 
hero  for  their  own  propaganda  purposes. 
They  claim  Shevchenko  fought  valiantly 
against  Russian  imperialism. 


actually  was  a  serf,  a  poet,  a 

a  himaanlst,  a  contemporary  and  ad- 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  friend  of  the 

/jmerlcan  Negro  actor,   Ira   Aldridge, 

i  krdent  nationalist. 

the  past  50  years  his  many  volumes 

I  translated  some  400  times  Into  41 

About  12  million  copies  of  his 

foreign  languages  have   been  dis- 


serf  in  1814,  Shevchenko's  freedom 
chased    by    a    St.    Petersburg    (now 

■),  painter  in  1838.     His  paintings 

soon  gained  prominence.    By  the 

his  death,  the  47-year-old  poet  had 

Ukraine's  most  outstanding  literary 


[Prom  the  Gary   (Ind.)   Post-Tribune,  June 
27,  1964) 

ExEHCiSES  To  Fete  Ukrainian  Poet 

Washington. — From  60,000  to  75,00P  or 
more  Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin  ^  an- 
cestry will  attend  the  unveiling  ceremonies 
of  the  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukraine's 
poet  laureate  In  a  daylong  program  here 
today. 

Many  Ukrainians  also  will  come  from 
Canada,  some  from  Europe,  and  even  far- 
away Argentina. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  has  ac- 
cepted the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the 
Shevchenko  Monument  Honorary  Sponsor- 
ing Committee,  while  some  150  prominent 
American  political,  religious  and  civic  leaders 
have  become  honorary  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


of  Russia's  fermenting   19th-cen- 

Intelllgentsla,  Shevchenko  was  enthu- 

I  bout  Western   democracy,  abolition 

,  and  an  end  to  the  czars.    As  a 

nationalist,      he      also      supported 

independence. 

activities   in   a   secret  Ukrainian 

1st  society   at   Kiev   In    1848,   Shev- 

waa   arrested   and   sentenced   to   10 

Imprisonment  and  exile.    Pardoned 


[Prom  the  Dally  News,  June  30,  1964] 

Guest  Editorial 

By  ex-Presldent  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
speaking  Saturday  in  Washington  to  about 
100,000  Ukrainian-Americans  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  monument  to  Taras  Shevchenko,  19th 
century  Ukrainian  poet  and  antlczarist  rebel: 

"Of  all  who  Inhabit  the  globe,  only  a 
relatively  few  In  each  of  the  captive  na- 
tions— only  a  handful  even  in  Russia  Itself — 
form  the  evil  (Communist)  conspiracies  that 
dominate  their  fellow  men  by  force  or  by 
fraud.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  ageless 
truth:  this,  too,  shall  pass." 


September  10 


m  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Jua, 

28,  1964] 
Ike  Helps  Honor  Hero  op  Ukrainj 

Washington.— While  a  massed  chorus'BanB 
the  Ukrainian  national  anthem,  former  Br«^ 
dent  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  helped  de^^ti 
a  heroic  statue  to  Taras  Shevchenko,  a  serf 
who  became  his  country's  greatest  poet 

Eisenhower  called  It  "A  shining  symbol  of 
his  love  of  liberty." 

Police  estimated  40,000  to  60,000  pefaon* 
stood  more  than  2   hours  in  91°   tempera 
ture    for    the    colorful    ceremonies   u»veu' 
Ing  the  controversial  14-foot  statue. 

Sponsors  of  the  project  called  Shevchenko 
who  died  In  1861,  an  original  "European  free- 
dom fighter."  The  Soviet  Union  conjlden 
him  a  forerunner  of  communism. 

Bom  a  serf,  he  won  freedom  at  24  aiid  be- 
came  a  national  hero  when  he  published  hlj 
poem,  "Haydamakl."  This  described  t&e  re- 
volt  of  the  Ukrainians  against  their  Ri^ian 
overlords  in  1841. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  police  after 
helping  form  in  1848  a  society  to  support  a 
free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples  under  a  repub- 
llcan  form  of  government. 

Shevchenko  was  in  exile  10  years  in  eistern 
Russia  before  being  allowed  to  rettirn  to  St. 
Petersburg.  i 

[From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  CathoUa,  July 
2,  1964] 

Ike  Unveils  Statite  of  Ukrainian  Sno 

Washington. — A  memorial  to  the  19th- 
century  Ukrainian  Poet-Hero  Taras  Bher- 
chenko  was  dedicated  here  in  religious;  clvU, 
and  cultural  ceremonies.  More  than  160,000 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  attended. 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elseidiower 
unveiled  a  statue  to  the  "Bard  of  Utotelne." 
The  ceremonies  also  Included  Eastern  Rite 
Masses,  a  parade  and  banquet. 

Bom  in  1814,  Mr.  Shevchenko  ignited 
Ukrainian  nationalism  with  his  poeti^  and 
was  expelled  for  a  time  by  Russian  police.  He 
formed  the  Society  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodi- 
us In  1848,  In  an  attempt  to  lead  the  Ukraine 
to  Independence  which  he  saw  ideally  in 
the  United  States.    He  died  In  1861. 


(From  the  News,  June  28, 1964] 

Boot   Red   Tyrants,   Ike   Tells   Wobld 

(By  Frank  Holeman) 

Washington,  June  27. — Former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  today  called  for  a  new 
world  movement  to  «ncourage  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations,  and  even  of  Russia 
and  Red  China  themselves,  to  throw  out  the 
handful  of  Red  tyrants  who  would  hol^  them 
In  a  new  serfdom. 

Ike  Issued  his  ringing  appeal  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  monument  here  to  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  hghter 
against  the  czars  a  century  ago. 

Nearly  100,000  Ukrainian-Americans,  many 
in  colorful  native  costume,  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Latin  Alaerlca, 
attended  the  ceremonies.  |     • 

A  never-ending  movement 

• 

"My  hope  is  that  your  magnificent  ;march 
will  here  kindle  a  new  world  movement  In 
the  hearts,  minds,  words,  and  actions  of 
men,"  Ike  declared — "a  never-ending  move- 
ment dedicated  to  the  Independente  and 
freedom  of  peoples  of  all  captive  nations  of 
the  entire  world. 

"Of  all  who  Inhabit  the  globe,  only  a  rela- 
tively few  in  each  of  the  captive  nations- 
only  a  handful  even  In  Russia  Itself — form 
the  civil  conspiracies  that  dominate  their 
fellow  men  by  force  or  by  fraud,"  Ike  added. 
"But  let  us  not  forget  the  ageless  truth, 
this,  too,  shall  pass." 
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THE  SAME  TYRANNY 


.,rt  not  advocate  the  use  of  arms  to 

"^'^e  people   behind   the   Iron   Curtain 

^^^    «ff  the  Bed  shackles.    But  he  warned 

TXe  united   States   and   Its   allies   will 

ht  to  keep  the  dictators  from   grabbing 

°*.'wfc?n  be  sure  that  this  Nation  will,  with 
„,  allies  sustain  the  strength-spiritual, 
^nnm'c  and  mlUtary-to  foil  any  111-ad- 
**^  i^Tft^mot  of  a  dictator  to  seize  any  area 
£e  tJ^^ove  of  freedom  lives  and  blazes." 

^*.Snfy  and  oppression  today  are  not 
.4.#»rpnt  from  tyranny  and  oppression  In 
S  days  of  Taras  Shevchenko."  Ike  declared 

"'shevchenko  lived  from  1814  to  1861.  Born 
*rf  he  Rained  freedom  In  1838  and  began 
"study  art  and  write  patriotic  poetry.  In- 
Hudlng  "The  Caucasus."  and  "Haydamakl," 
dewrlblng  the  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians 
aealnst  their  overlords. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  American 
Government  and  George  Washington. 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
June  28,  1964] 

IKE  Unveils  Statue  to  Ukrainian  Poet 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  dedicated  a  statue 
in  Washington  Saturday  to  the  controversial 
19th  century  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras  Schev- 
chenko. 

The  Russians  consider  Schevchenko  a  fore- 
runner of  communism.  Others  say  he  was 
an  original  European  freedom  fighter.  For- 
mer President  Eisenhower  called  the  statue 
"a  shining  symbol  of  his  love  of  liberty." 

Born  a  serf,  Schevchenko  won  his  freedcMn 
at  24  and  went  on  to  become  the  Ukraine's 
greatest  poet  before  he  died  In  1861. 

He  became  a  hero  In  the  Ukraine  after 
he  published  his  poem  "Haydamakl,"  which 
described  the  revolt  of  the  Ukranlans  against 
their  overlords  In  1841. 

In  1848.  stirred  by  political  currents  sweep- 
ing Europe,  Schevchenko  Joined  In  forming 
the  Society  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
which  aimed  at  a  free  union  of  Slavonic 
people  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  police  and 
sent  into  exUe  in  eastern  Russia,  but  was 
pardoned  in  1858. 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  dedication, 
sponsored  by  the  Schevchenko  Memorial 
Committee  of  America,  was  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman. 

[Prom  the  Terre-Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star, 

June  28,  1964] 
Unveils  Statue  That's  Sure  To  Irk  Khrush 
(By  Nell  A.  Martin) 

Washington  (UPI)— Former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  unveiled  Saturday  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  19th  century  Ukrainian 
hero  that  bears  an  antl-Russlan  slogan  de- 
signed to  make  Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev see  red. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Orlgoriyevich  Schevchenko,  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  who  died  in  1861.  Is  the  following 
inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
independence  of  all  the  captive  nations  •  ♦  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 
eign Russian  Imperialist  tyranny  and  colonial 
rule  •  •  •" 

The  inscription  was  carefully  worded  by 
the  statue's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  discourage  Soviet  delegations 
from  laying  wreaths  at  the  memorial  site: 

PRAISES    memorial 

Elsenhower,  who  suggested  Thursday  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Implement  its  proposed 
"ban"  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly  Independ- 
ent nations  within  Its  borders,  praised  the 


statue     as     "a     shining     symbol     of  •   •   • 
liberty." 

"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not  du- 
ferent  from  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko,"  he  said. 

The  former  President  spoke  after  an  esti- 
mated 35,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent, 
many  of  them  in  native  costume,  marched 
from  near  the  White  House  to  the  statue  2 
miles  away  in  a  small  park  in  the  center  of 
the  capital. 

negroes  take  part 

Joining  the  march  were  persons  from  a 
dozen  foreign  countries  and  a  group  of  Ne- 
groes honoring  the  poefs  friendship  with 
Ira  Aldridge,  an  American  Negro  actor  of  his 
day.  Police  efforts  to  keep  the  marchers  In 
line  and  reroute  heavy  tourist  traffic  were 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  taking 
part  in  the  daylong  ceremonies  spoke  little 
or  no  English. 

Police  instructions  to  begin  the  mldmorn- 
ing  march  were  met  mostly  by  blank  stares. 
Finally,  a  corps  of  volunteer  Ukrainian  "po- 
licemen" went  through  the  great  crowd 
shouting  translations  of  the  marching  orders. 

VOICES    hope 

Elsenhower  said  he  hoped  the  massive  anti- 
Communist  demonstration  would  start  a 
"new  world  movement  •  •  *  dedicated  to 
the  independence  and  freedom  of  peoples  of 
all  captive  nations  of  the  entire  world." 

The  former  President  signed  into  law  In 
1959  the  controversial  resolution  creating  an 
annual  "Captive  Nations  Week"  honoring 
"captive"  peoples  living  under  Communist 
rule.     Saturday  he  said: 

"In  the  nations  of  east  and  central  Eiu-ope, 
in  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
•  •  •  There  are  millions  of  individual 
human  beings  who  earnestly  want  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  self-government. 

"We  must  Increase  °^^  J°lnt  efforts  to  make 
peoples  around  the  world  more  aware  that 
only  in  freedom  can  be  found  the  right  road 
to  human  progress,  happiness,  and  fulfill- 
ment." 

[From  the  New  Haven  Register, 

June  28. 1964] 

A  Statue  to  Taras  Shevchenko.  Ukrainian 

Bard  of  Freedom 


The  statue  was  built  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  their  continuing  fight 
for  independence.  Shevchenko's  works  have 
been  translated  to  show  his  service  to  free- 
dom  although  Ukrainian  spokesmen  say 
Moscow  has  distorted  his  works  to  represent 
Shevchenko  as  a  revolutionist-socialist. 

BORN  A  SLAVE 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Moryntsi.  Svenyhorodsky  district,  near 
Kiev  Ukraine,  on  March  9.  1814.  Born  into 
servitude,  he  was  orphaned  as  a  little  child, 
and  became  a  house  servant  of  his  master 
Englehardt.  As  a  child  he  learned  to  paint 
and  started  to  compose  poetry. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  moved  with  his  master 
to  St.  Petersburg.  While  there.  Shevchenko 
was  introduced  to  Karl  Petrovlch  Bryulov. 
the  most  fashionable  Russian  painter  of  the 
day  It  was  Bryulov  who  became  Interested 
m  Shevchenko's  talent  as  an  artist  and 
fought  to  enter  him  as  a  student  at  the  Art 
Academy.  This  was  not  permitted  to  a  serf, 
so  Bryulov  bought  Shevchenko's  liberty  and 
Shevchenko  became   a  freeman   at  the  age 

Shevchenko  attended  the  academy  of  art 
and  finished  his  course  In  1845  as  a  free 
artist.  However,  It  was  while  at  St.  Peters- 
burg that  Shevchenko  began  to  compose  po- 
etry seriously.  His  writing  did  not  begin  to 
attract   attention,   however,    until   after   he 

was  set  free.  jn.i„„ 

In  1840  he  brought  out  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Kobzar,"  a  collection  of  poems.  These 
poems  were  something  new  and  startling, 
depicting  the  decay  of  the  old  Ukraine  and 
the  suffering  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  Ukraine  he 
was  acclaimed  the  poet  of  Ukraine.  Filled 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  and  other 
Ukrainian  patriots  organized  the  Society  of 
Saints  Cyril*  and  Methodius  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  free  union  of  all  Slavic  peoples. 
First  arrested,  for  his  ardent  national  patriot- 
ism toward  his  native  Ukraine,  on  April  6, 
1847,  he  was  severely  punished  and  forcibly 
enrolled  In  the  Russian  czar's  army  with  the 
rank  of  private  and  "under  strict  supervision 
V(rtth  the  prohibition  of  writing  and  drawing. 

An  amnesty  was  secured  for  Shevchenko  In 
1857  and  he  was  permitted  to  return,  a  year 
later,  to  St.  Petersburg,  though  not  to  his 
native  Ukraine. 


Some  1.500  Connecticut  residents  were 
among  an  estimated  80,000  North  and  South 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  who  con- 
verged upon  Washington,  D.C,  Saturday,  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukrainian  bard 
and  freedom  fighter., 

HlKhlighting  the  ceremonies  was  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  at  22d  and  23d  Streets 
NW  honoring  Shevchenko.  The  statue  was 
conceived  in  March  1960  and  Its  site  was 
granted  by  Public  Law  86-749  on  September 
13  1960  whereupon  more  than  300  local 
ShevcheAko  Memorial  committees  launched 
a  fundralsing  campaign. 

More  than  100,000  citizens  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry,  their  friends  and  over  25,000 
Ukrainian  schoolchildren  contributed  to  the 
fund  It  had  been  stipulated  that  the  statue 
be  erected  "without  expense  to  the  United 

States  " 

Traveling  in  buses  with  the  Connecticut 
delegation  to  Saturday's  ceremony  were  250 
New  Haven  area  residents,  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee;  the  youth 
organizations,  Plast  and  Suma,  and  the 
Ukrainian  churches— Orthodox  and  Cath- 
olic. 

Gathering  at  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Ukrainian  groups  marched  to  the  unveil- 
ing site  on  22d  Street  where  they  Joined 
Ukrainian  choirs  in  singing  the  most  popular 
of  Shevchenko's  poems,  "Testament"  (Za- 
povlt)  in  which  he  called  upon  his  people  "to 
burv  him  and  then  rise  and  break  your  chains 
to  spatter  freedom  with  evil  enemy  blood," 


NINE  YEARS   OF  FREEDOM 

It  was  a  sad  life  that  Shevchenko  had  led. 
Out  of  his  47  years,  he  had  been  a  serf  for 
24  in  the  army  for  10  and  under  police  su- 
pervision for  31/2  years,  so  that  there  were 
only  9  years  under  which  he  could  feel  him- 
self a  freeman  to  come  and  go  as  he  would. 

Shevchenko's  earliest  writings  were  about 
the  fate  of  the  Kozaks  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  unhappy  people.  In  his  poetry  he 
idealized  the  life  of  his  oppressed  Ukrainian 
nation,  the  stern  and  bitter  confilcts  which 
his  people  had  waged  for  independence  and 
he  glorified  the  kobzars  (the  folk  bards). 

[From   the    Steele    (N.   Dak.)    Ozone-Press, 
'  Inc.] 

UKRAINIANS     To     STAGE     FREEDOM     MARCH     ON 

June  27,  Date  of  Shevchenko  Unveiling 
A  freedom  march  on  Washington,  D.C,  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue-monument  in 
honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate 
and  national  hero  of  Ukraine  and  Europe  s 
freedom  fighter,  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
June  27,  1964,  and  will  emphasize  the  call  for 
freedom  for  all  captive  nations.  The  date 
is  also  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Taras  Shevchenko's  birth  and  should  be 
one  of  the  greatest  national  events  ever  held 
bv  Ukrainians  in  this  country.  Some  50,000 
t6  100,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
and  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  assemble  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  project  is  one  in  which  the  U.S  Con- 
gress   and    the   Government    of    the    United 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


participated.    They  have  helped 

this  project  an  international  event 

r4percussions  will  be  felt  wherever  the 

of  freedom  is  embraced,  or  where 

enslaved. 

(Congress  passed  Public  Law  86- 

for  the  erection  of  the  statue 

appear  on  the  site  at  23d  and  P 

has  been  written  about  Shevchenko 

few  years.    In  1960  the  House  of 

published  Document  No.  445, 

"Europe's  Freedom  Fighter"  which 

aras    Shevchenko   as    an    immortal 

)f  freedom  not  only  In  Ukraine  but 

Eastern  Europe. 

the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 

book  on  Shevchenko.  "A  Monu- 

the  Liberation,  Freedom,  and  Inde- 

of  All  Captive  Nations." 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  not  only  a 

poet  (his  works  have  been 

into  some  52  languages)  and  na- 

pf'ophet,  but  also  was  an  outstanding 

and  fighter  for  freedom  for  all 

and  races.     In   1857,  more  than   a 

ago.      Shevchenko     advocated     a 

an  George  Washington"  in  the  belief 

nkrainlan  people,  then  under  the 

rule  of  czarist  Russia,  would  achieve 

freedom  and  emancipation  un- 

a  leader  as  was  George  Washington, 

our  County. 

remains  to  this  day  a  beacon 

aspirations  and  a  symbol  of  free- 

lndei)endence  for  45  million  Ukraln- 

now  in  the  bondage  of  the  Com- 

impire. 

^ears  ago  all  Ukrainian  organizations 
ifnlted  States  created  The  Shevchen- 
Commlttee    of  America,    Inc., 
to  collect  funds  and  erect 
of   Taras   Shevchenko.     Some   300 
State  committees  are  making  prep- 
for  participation  in  the  ceremonies. 
and    local    Shevchenko    memorial 
are   working   in   very   close   co- 
wlth  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Corn- 
America. 
0,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ances- 
their  friends  and  over  10,000  school- 
have  donated   to  the   Shevchenko 
Fund  to  help  insxire  erection  of  the 


the  international  importance 
more  than  150  prominent  Amer- 
hive   Joined   a   national   honorary   or 
committee    for    the    unveiling, 
the  33d  President  of  the  United 
]  Ion.  Harry  S.  Truman;   former  Vice 
,  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Governors 
States,  presidents  of  unlvereltles  and 
leaders  of  nationality  groups,  lead- 
civic   and   church   leaders; 
and  Representatives  of  both 


Jou  -nalists; 
Sei  ators 


Dur  State,  members  of  the  National 

or   Sponsoring  Shevchenko   Com- 

afe:  Hon.  William  L.  Guy.  Governor  of 

Dikota;  Hon.  Quentln  N.  Burdlck  and 

Milton  R.  Young.  U.S.  Senators;  Hon. 

and  Hon.  Don  L., Short.  U.S. 

Former  President  Truman  is 

of  the  committee. 

ifnvelling  ceremonies  will  Include  a 

for  young  people  in  the  Washington 

on    June    27.     Two    concerts    of 

with  a  symphony  orchestra  will  be 

in  Constitutional  Hall  on  that  day 

binquet  for  5.000  persons  will  be  held 

I  ational  Guard  Armory  in  Washing- 


c"owd 


delegation  from  Argentina  and  a 

of     Canadian -Ukrainians     in 

trains  and  buses  are  expected  from 

to    take    part    in    the    Washington 


ceremon  les 

Since  Shevchenko — a  contemporary  of 
Abvahari  Lincoln — embodied  in  his  poetry 
the  "hoi  T  Ideas"  of  Ukraine  as  did  the  Amer- 


ican Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as  the 
words  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln 
embody  the  highest  principles  of  America. 
Shevchenko  expressed  the  close  tie  between 
Ukraine  and  America  over  100  years  ago  not 
only  by  calling  for  national  Independence  but 
also  for  the  coming  to  Ukraine  of  a  Wash- 
ington with  "his  new  and  righteous  law." 

Therefore  let  us  give  them  full  support  by 
Joining  together  In  making  this  historic 
event  a  truly  memorable  manifestation,  both 
honoring  the  great  Ukrainian  poet  and  cham- 
pion of  liberty  and  focusing  International 
attention  on  Ukrainians  as  a  people. 


[From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  June 

28.  1964] 

Slav  Porr  Hailed;  Ike  Cnrs  a  Hero 

FOR  Freedom  s  SmE 

Washington,  June  27. — Former  President 
Elsenhower  dedicated  a  controversial  statue 
to  19th  century  Ukrainian  poet  Taras  Shev- 
chenko today  and  called  it  "a  shining  symbol 
of  his  love  of  liberty." 

Sponsors  of  the  statue  call  Shevchenko, 
who  died  in  1861,  an  original  "European  free- 
dom fighter."  while  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
siders him  a  forerunner  of  communism. 
Born  a  serf,  he  won  his  freedom  at  24  and 
became  the  Ukraine's  greatest  poet. 

Elsenhower  said  Shevchenko  "express- 
ed ••  •  eloquently  man's  undying  determi- 
nation to  fight  for  freedom  and  his  un- 
quenchable faith  In  ultimate  victory." 

He  said  the  statue  speaks  to  "millions  of 
oppressed"  persons  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
"gives  them  constant  encouragement  to 
struggle  forever  against  Communist  tyranny, 
until,  one  day  final  victory  Is  achieved,  as  it 
most  surely  will  be." 

Shevchenko  became  a  hero  in  the  Ukraine 
after  he  published  his  poem  "Haydamakl," 
which  described  the  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians 
against  their  overlords  In  1841. 

In  1848,  stirred  by  political  currents  sweep- 
ing Europe,  he  Joined  In  forming  the  So- 
ciety of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  whose  alms 
were  to  support  a  free  union  of  Slavonic  peo- 
ples under  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Shevchenko  and  his  friends  were  arrested 
by  the  czar's  police  and  the  poet  was  ex- 
iled to  Eastern  Russia.  He  was  pardoned  in 
1858  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  (Lenin- 
grad) where  he  succeeded  In  winning  free- 
dom from  serfdom  for  his  family. 

Eisenhower  attacked  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion and  said  Shevchenko  experienced  "gov- 
ernment usurpation  of  decisions  he  believed 
he  should  make  for  himself." 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

June  28,    1964] 

Ike  Unveils  Ukrainians'  Anti-Soviet  Statxtk 

Washington. — Former  President  Eisen- 
hower yesterday  unveiled  a  bronze  statue  of  a 
19th  century  Ukrainian  hero  that  bears  an 
antl-Russlan  slogan,  designed  to  make  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  see  red. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko.  poet  laureate  of  the  Ukraine 
who  died  In  1861.  Is  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations  •  •  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  foreign 
Russian  imperialist  tyranny  and  colonial 
rule." 

The  Inscription  was  carefully  worded  by 
the  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  discourage  Soviet  delegations  from 
laying  wreaths  at  the  memorial  site. 

General  Eisenhower,  who  suggested  Thurs- 
day that  the  Soviet  Union  Implement  its  pro- 
posed ban  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly  Inde- 
pendent nations  within  Its  borders,  praised 
the  statue  as  "a  shining  symbol  of  •  •  • 
liberty." 


Septemhef  tO 

"Tyranny   and   oppression   today  an  bm 
different    from    tyranny   and   oppresston  i 
the  days  of  Taras  Shevchenko,"  he  sakl 

The  former  President  spoke  after  aji  Mti 
mated  35.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  dtaoKM 
many  of  them  in  native  costume.  mireSri 
from  near  the  White  House  to  the  statues 
a  small  park  in  the  center  of  the  Caplt&l 

In  the  march  were  persons  from  a  dozen 
foreign  countries  and  a  group  of  NegroM 
honoring  the  poet's  friendship  with  Ira  Ai 
drldge,  an  American  Negro  actor  of  Ma  <lay 
Police  efforts  to  keep  the  marchers  in  line  aztd 
reroute  heavy  tourist  traffic  were  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  spoke  little  or  no  Eno. 
lish.  Finally,  a  corps  of  volimteer  Ukiainiiia 
"policemen"  went  through  the  crowd  shout- 
ing translations  of  the  marching  orders. 

General  Elsenhower  said  he  hoped  the 
massive  antl- Communist  demonstration 
would  start  a  "new  world  movement  •  •  • 
dedicated  to  the  independence  and  freedoQ 
of  peoples  of  all  captive  nations  of  the  en 
tire  world." 

In  1959,  he  signed  the  controversial  ^resolu- 
tlon  creating  an  annual  Captive  Nations 
Week  honoring  "captive"  peoples  living  under 
Communist  rule.   Yesterday  he  said : 

"In  the  nations  of  East  and  Central 
Europe,  in  the  non-Russian  nations,  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  •  •  •  there  are  millions  of  Individ, 
ual  human  beings  who  earnestly  wint  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  self-govem- 
ment." 

"We  must  Increase  our  Joint  efforts  to  make 
peoples  around  the  world  more  aware  that 
only  in  freedom  can  be  found  the  ri^t  road 
to  hximan  progress,  happiness,  and,  fulfill- 
ment." 

The  statue's  inscription  points  up  a  tug-o!- 
war  between  Moscow  and  Washington  that 
has  gone  on  since  Congress  authorized  the 
memorial  to  Shevchenko  In  1960. 

At  a  recent  unveiling  of  a  Shetchenio 
statue  In  Moscow,  Mr.  Khrushchev  s^ld  "so- 
cialism Is  the  true  heir"  of  the  poet'iS  treas- 
ures. But  the  poet's  antl-Communlst  sup- 
porters here  hailed  the  bard  as  a  freedom 
fighter  and  a  Ukrainian  George  Washington. 

Former  President  Truman,  honorarly  chair- 
man of  the  event,  received  one  of  stx  Shev- 
chenko freedom  awards  at  a  banquet. 

Others  honored  were  Senate  GOl^  leader 
Everett  M.  Dirksen,  111.;  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp.  Chafplain  of 
the  House;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Frederick  B. 
Harris,  Senate  Chaplain;  and  Robert  J.  Lewis 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

[From    the    Delaware    County     (Pa.)    Dally 
Times,  July  27,  1964) 

Ethnic  Vote  Shuts 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scbtt) 

WASHiNGTON.^Presldent  Johnson  is  receiv- 
ing blunt  advice  from  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ers on  one  of  his  growing  political  prob- 
lems— the  defection  of  ethnic  grouip  voters 
to  GOP  presidential  nominee  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

•  Aroused  by  private  polls  showing  fehlfts  of 
10-  to  20-percent  among  Polish-American 
voters  in  the  big  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
cities.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Dem^rat,  of 
Connecticut.  Speaker  John  McCormack, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Chicago's 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  have  privately  tailed  on 
the  President  to  take  a  tougher  stand  on 
the  two  major  Issues  affecting  these  nation- 
ality groups. 

They  warned  the  President  that  he  must 
publicly  support  a  stronger  stanc^  against 
continued  Communist  expansion  and  control 
over  the  Eastern  European  satellites. 

In  one  White  House  meeting, '  Senator 
Dodd,  a  long-time  political  ally,  frankly  told 
the  President  that  if  the  administration's 
policy  of  seeking  accommodations  with  the 


196^ 

j^^  union  isn't  shelved.  It  could  cost  him 

*•  *'"^i»°i^'s  charge  that  "the  administra- 

Oof'^'Sig  peace  with  Russia  at  the  ex- 

**    „rthe  people  in  Eastern  Europe"  is 

btvlng 

group*  »"   — 

'^iSSs  are  beginning  to  show  this.' 

•^I^Ju'tavfa W  been  a  strong  anti-Com- 
unJt.    Nobody  can  accuse  you  of  being 

■"^■What  do  you  recommend  I  do  ta'counter- 

•^,^^oSd"'S"?-t 'al  tough  on  the  Com- 

iu«  as  Goldwateb."  replied  Dodd. 
"Sd  I  would  begin  by  shelving  the  policy 
of  Sklng  accommodations  with  the  Soviet 

^■^Sis  could  be  done  by  Inserting  a  strong 
Blank  in  the  platform  opposing  Communist 
?^lon  throughout  the  whole  world.' 
^fl  did  that,  would  they  accuse  me  of 
,  Jtlng  Kennedy's  foreign  policy?"  asked  the 
Sent.  "Any  major  change^  in  po  icy 
Sd  have  all  the  liberals  on  mV  back." 
°TOey  don't  want  Goldwater  elected,"  said 

Dodd. 
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"This  administration  is  against  stirring  up 
trouble  with  Russia  by  publicly  honoring 
Shevchenko"  (who  fought  for  the  Ukraine's 

freedom ) .  ...     ,  * 

_  Plans  are  underway  by  political  strategists 

-^  of  t^«  P;^"!'^"  *"t  on  "the  nationality     of  GOP  standard  bearer  Goldwatieb  to  em- 

S^  "  The  bSSS   f?om   civil   rights,     phaslze  these   policy  ^^if^''^^'^^^  Ji^   JYJ.^. 
,««M  as  the  bacKiasn  e  former  President  Elsenhower  make  at  least 

one  nationally  televised  speech  from  the 
Shevchenko  Memorial  during  the  campaign. 
fallout 
With  Barry  Goldwater  the  GOP  candidate, 
the  White  House  has  passed  the  word  to  soft- 
pedal  United  States-Soviet  relations  untU 
after  the  election.  „     .  .*      , 

The  President  has  ruled  out  all  visits  of 
high  U.S.  officials  to  Moscow  until  after 
November. 

The  newly  signed  consular  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Moscow  wUl  not  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  until  January. 


•■You  go  ahead  and  draft  a  strong  plank, 
.nd  I'll  circulate  it  among  my  foreign  pol- 
Sy  advisers  to  see  what  happens,"  con- 
cluded the  President. 

Later  Speaker  McCormack  and  Mayor 
Daley  followed  up  Dodd's  conference  with 
meetings  with  the  President  in  which  they 
made  the  same  foreign  policy  recommenda- 

*°Syor  Daley  also  urged  the  President  to 
take  a  stronger  stand  against  racial  disorder, 
statlnK  that  he  should  speak  out  publicly 
denouncing  the  use  of  street  demonstrations 
to  enforce  the  civil  rights  bill. 

President  Johnson  said  he  would  seriously 
consider  these  suggestions. 

NEW    SYMBOL 

The  newly  erected  memorial  to  Taras 
Shevchenko,  19th  century  Ukrainian  poet 
and  freedom  fighter,  is  becoming  a  major 
symbol  of  the  growing  differences  between 
the  Johnson  administration  and  Republican 
leaders  on  policies  dealing  with  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  historic  unveiling  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue  here,  former  President  Eisenhower 
stirred  a  crowd  of  more  than  80,000  with  a 
speech  that  harked  back  to  the  liberation 
proposals  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Dul- 
les. 

Highlight  of  the  Elsenhower  speech  came 
when  he  told  the  leaders  of  the  most  In- 
fluential groups  of  Ukrainians,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians  in  America  that: 

"My  hope  Is  that  your  march  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument  to  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Shevchenko  will  here 
kindle  a  new  world  movement  in  the  hearts, 
minds,  words,  and  actions  of  men;  a  never- 
ending  movement  dedicated  to  the  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  people  of  all  captive 
nations  of  the  entire  world." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  ringing  declara- 
tion was  the  Johnson  administration's  com- 
plete silence. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  declined  the  invitations  of  the  Shev- 
chenko Committee  to  appear  or  even  send 
messages  honoring  the  Ukrainian  poet,  on 
the  ground  that  such  action  would  offend 
Russia  and  might  upset  the  present  United 
States-Soviet  detente. 

When  one  member  of  the  committee  called 
at  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  either  the  President  or  Rusk  attending 
the  ceremony,  Presidential  assistant  Mc- 
George  Bundy  told  him: 

"The  State  Department  considers  the 
Ukraine  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


[From  the  Detroit  News,  June  28,  1964] 

Ike  Unveils  Ukraine  Poet  Stattte  in  Slap 

at  Reds 

(By  James  K.  Anderson) 

Washington,   June   27.— Cold   war    scores 

were  evened  today  when   former   President 

Eisenhower    unveiled   the    24-foot.   $250,000 

bronze  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukraine  s 

poet  laureate  and  bard  of  Its  lost  statehood. 

General  Elsenhower  pulled  the  cord  to  re- 
lease the  yellow  and  blue  covering,  the 
Ukraine's  national  colors.  He  acted  after  the 
free  world's  largest  demonstration  by  Ukrain- 
ians was  held. 

A  mass  of  marchers  estimated  at  50,000  to 
100  000  made  a  solemn,  silent  3-mile  proces- 
sion from  the  Ellipse  at  the  rear  of  the  White 
House  and  near  the  Washington  Moument 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  site  of  the 
unveiling. 

Virtually  every  State  in  the  Union,  Latin 
America,  and  some  Western  European  coun- 
tries sent  delegations  to  the  event. 

From  the  Detroit  area  the  Michigan  con- 
tingent carrying  its  banners  and  numbering 
more  than  1.000.  walked  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  delegations. 

The  cold  war  significance  of  the  '  battle  of 
the  monuments"  lies  in  the  fact  that  on  June 
10  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  unveiled  a  33- 
foot  statue  of  Shevchenko  in  Moscow  across 
from  the  Hotel  Ukraine. 

communists  regard  Shevchenko  as  a  Bol- 
shevik who  died  before  his  time,  while  anti- 
Communist  Ukrainians  and  many  historians 
see  in  him  a  poet  who  denounced  Moscow  s 
rule  over  non-Russians  and  czarist  Imperi- 

General  Elsenhower,  who  signed  the  biU 
authorizing  the  site  for  the  Shevchenko  mon- 
ument in  Washington,  said,  "This  outpour- 
ing of  lovers  of  freedom  to  salute  a  Ukrainian 
hero  far  exceeds  my  expectations,  but  Its 
meaning  does  not  exceed  my  hope. 

"For  my  hope  is  that  your  magnificent 
march  from  the  shadow  of  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  will  kindle  a  new  world  move- 
ment in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  actions  of 

"TTie  revolutionary  doctrines  of  our  free 
society  are  far  from  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation in  the  world.  +4.„„t= 

"Rather,  we  have  seen  the  counterattacks 
of  fascism  and  communism  substitute  for 
them  the  totalitarian  state,  the  suppression 
of  personal  freedom,  the  denial  of  national 
independence  and  even  the  destruction  of 
free  inquiry  and  discussion. 

"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not 
different  from  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko." 

During  the  march  John  Panchuk.  past 
nresident  of  the  Ukrainian  American  Fed- 
eration of  Michigan,  said,  "it  is  incongruous 
that  we  are  honoring  a  man  who  is  honored 


also  by  the  Communists,  but  that  is  sym- 
bolic of  this  divided  world." 

Panchuk  said  the  infiuence  of  Shevchenko 
is  growing  throughout  the  world  as  more 
non-Slavic   peoples   are   becoming  aware   of 

his  poetry.  ,  ,  ♦>,„ 

Stephen  Wlchar.  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Detroit  fundraising  committee  J-^a^  col- 
lected 10  percent  of  the  monument  s  $250,000 

"-This  is  the  Ukrainians'  finest  hour.  Never 
since  the  first  Ukrainian  immigrants  came 
from  the  old  country  in  the  last  century 
has  there  ever  been  such  a  manifestation^ 
Khrushchev  should  see  this  and  then  he 
would    realize    how    we    feel    about    Shev- 

'^  At  the  ceremonies,  representatives  ofmajor 
religious  denominations  that  Include  Ukrain- 
ians offered  prayers  for  their  kinsmen  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  .     . 

Present  were  the  Most  Rev.  Ambrose 
Senyshyn.  of  Philadelphia,  metropolitan 
archbishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  Most  Rev.  loan  -rheodoro- 
vlch,     Ukrainian     Orthodox     metropolitan 

archbishop.  ^  .,^^ 

Saturday  night  nearly  5,000  persons  took 
part  in  a  banquet  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  where  the  Shevchenko  Bandurist 
Chorus  of  Detroit  performed  several  of  the 
poet's  poems  set  to  music. 

Banquet  speakers  included  Senator  Thbus- 
ton  B.  Morton,  Kentucky  Republican  and 
Representative  August  E.  Johansen,  Battle 
Creek  Republican. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
honored  by  the  Ukrainians  with  the  annual 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Award,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  be  present  to  accept  it.  He  is  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  committee  sponsoring 
the  monument. 


[From  the  Trenton  -nmes- Advertiser,  June 

28.  1964] 

Five     Thottsand    New    Jeeset    Ukrainians 

Share  in  Shevchenko  Dedication 

(By  George  Amick) 

Washington.— It  was  a  great  day  for  the 

Ukrainians.  .  ,, 

An  estimated  60.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Ukrainian  descent.  Including  some 
5  000  from  New  Jersey,  poured  into  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  yesterday.  Many  of  them  wore 
the  colorful  costumes  of  their  homeland. 

They  sav^  former  President  Eisenhower 
dedicate  a  heroic  bronze  statue  of  their  folk 
hero.  19th  century  poet  Taras  Grigorlyevlch 
Shevchenko.  ,      .  _^„„ 

They  cheered  wildly  as  Ike  praised  Shev- 
chenko as  a  fighter  for  freedom  who  tf  he 
were  alive  today,  would  be  opposing  Russian 

communism.  ».  j  ,„  orw  ho 

Earlier,  many  of  them  marched  in  90-de- 
gree  heat  over  2  miles  of  c"y  streets  from 
the  Washington  Monument  to  the  site  of  the 
statue  in  a  small,  midcity  park. 

And  last  night,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Wash- 
ington Armory,  they  celebrated  their  na- 
tional heritage  in  an  outburst  of  songs, 
speeches,   and   Shevchenko's   poetry. 

NEW    JERSEY    CONTINGENT 

The  New  Jersey  group  came  from  all  acroM 
the  State-Trenton.  Newark.  Jersey  City. 
Passaic,     Elizabeth,     New    Brunswick,     and 

^tS^^  Trenton  area  contingent,  some  800 
strong,  arrived  Just  as  the  Parade  was  get- 
ting underway.  They  came  in  eight  char- 
tered buses  and  scores  of  private  cars. 

About  700  of  the  New  Jerseyites  marched 
in  a  State  delegation,  flourishing  blue  and 
cold  Ukrainian  flags.  Others  marched  in 
senarate  groups  for  Ukrainian  war  veterans, 
unlformef  yoSth  organizations,  and  church 

^SS??chenko.  born  in  serfdom  IfO  years  ago^ 
is  venerated  by  Ukrainians  who  hold  that  his 


2im 


revolutionary  poems  contributed  to  the  liber- 
ation c  f  the  serfs  In  his  native  land  and 
througl  lOUt  the  Russian  empire.  He  also 
.ndependence  for  the  non-Russlan 
In  the  empire. 

]  few  Jersey  marcher  described  the  poet 

cu]  ious  policeman  as  "our  Abraham  Lln- 

The  Washington  statue  aroused  con- 

because  Shevchenko  is  also  claimed 

Joviet  Union  as  a  prophet  of  commu- 

(The  same  Issue   arose   in  Hamilton 

p  last  year  over  an  unsuccessful  at- 

rename  Deutz  Avenue  In  honor  of 
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^thorlzatlon  for  the  statue  was  given 
and  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hortly  before  he  left  office. 
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I  :ratltude  of  the  Ukrainian-Americans 

Elsenhower    was    evident    yesterday. 

to  speak,  chants  of  "We  want  Ike" 

Ejcross  the  dense  crowd. 

1  ormer  President  quipped,  "You  make 

almost  as  if  I  were  back  in  politics." 

he  hoped  yesterday's  "magnificent 

would  "kindle  a  new  world  move- 

the  hearts,  words,  and  actions  of  all 

aever-ending  movement  dedicated  to 

ln(  ependence   of   people   of   all   captive 

of  the  entire  globe." 

1  tcened   the  present  Russian   Govern- 

the  regime  of   the  czars  In   Shev- 

s  day.  In  which  "the  will  of  a  few 

tl  warts  the  will  of  hundreds  of  mll- 
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remember  the  ageless  truth — this  too 

piss.     I  dedicate  this  statute  to  per- 

man's  faith  In  the  ultimate  victory 
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THANKS    TO    IKE 


hlrd  of  a  million  dollars  necessary  to 
the  monument  was  largely  raised  by 
hodorary  committee  headed  by  former 
Preside  it  Truman.  Members  Include  Sen- 
ator Hj  rrison  a.  WnxiAMs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
New  J«  rsey.  Representative  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Ji.,  Democrat,  Mercer-Biu-lington,  and 
four  otlier  New  Jersey  Ck>ngressmen. 


the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  July  8,  1964] 
Shtvchenko's  Vision  of  Libebtt 
CoMX  TaxTE  for  People  of  Ukraine 
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Robert    Bvirns    Is    to    Scots,    Taras 
Shevchknko  Is  to  Ukrainians. 

I  arentage  was  even  more  lowly  than 

pis  lifetime  struggle  harsher,  but  the 

alike   in  their  vision  of  freedom 

dlgkilty  for  ordinary  men. 

Probi  bly  he  is  venerated  as  the  Ukraine's 

poet  the  more  because  his  dreams 

to  be  realized.     And  that's  likely 

estimated     15,000     Canadians     of 

Ukrainian  descent  went  to  Washington,  B.C., 

for    the    unveiling    of    the    Taras 

monument  by  former  President 

Elsenhower. 

35.000   and  40,000  United  States 
Ukrainians  staged  a  2 34. hour 
to  the  site  of  the  27-foot-hlgh  statue. 
estljnated  100.000  watched  the  unveiling, 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
Ukrainians  to  honor  the  man  who 
botn  a  serf,  and  at  47  died  the  hero-poet 
people.     Flag-bearing  youth   groups 
hundreds  In  folk-dress  added  color  to 


Ca  aadlan 


help 


some  difficulty,  and  finally  with  Out- 
the  73-year-old  former  President 
a   rope   that   ripped   a  plastic   cover 
Sievchenko's  statue. 

foot  figure  atop  a  granite  pedestal,  it 
tridltional  pose  with  the  poet  striding 
purposefully  and  thoughtfully. 


WINNIPEG  SCULPTOR 


Anotper  reason  why  so  many  Canadians 

the  ceremony  was  that  the  statue 

work  of  Winnipeg  Sculptor  Leo  Mol 

Winnipeg  Architect  Radoslav  Zuk,     Mr. 

c  ancept  was  chosen  by  competition. 

was    this   Taras    Grigorievich    Shev- 


He  was  born  a  serf  in  1814,  and  he  re- 
mained a  serf  until  he  was  24  years  old.  In 
that  year  his  liberty  was  bought  for  2,500 
rubles,  with  the  aid  of  the  painter.  Karl 
Br3rulov. 

Schevchenko,  already  self-educated  to  a 
degree,  entered  the  Academy  cf  Art  in  St. 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad).  Two  years 
later,  while  still  attending  the  academy,  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  that  immedi- 
ately made  him  the  first  poet  of  the  Ukraine. 

It  was  titled  "Kobzar,"  after  the  name  of 
the  folk  bards  who  kept  alive  the  memory 
of  the  Ukrainian  past. 

Schevchenko  graduated  from  the  academy, 
found  a  position  with  the  state  archeologl- 
cal  commission  and  settled  In  Kiev  in  the 
Ukraine. 

His  troubles  with  the  czar's  police  began 
when  he  joined  the  Society  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  organized  to  agitate  against  serf- 
dom and  create  a  union  of  all  Slavic  peoples 
under    a   republican    government. 

In  a  year  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  i>enal  exile  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Army. 
The  terms  of  his  sentence  read  that  he  was 
to  be  kept  "under  the  strictest  supervision, 
with  the  prohibition  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing." 

It  was  10  years  before  he  was  pardoned 
by  Czar  Alexander  III,  but  he  remained  un- 
der police  supervision  during  the  last  4  years 
of  his  Ufe. 

One  of  his  last  deeds  was  to  buy  his  fam- 
ily's freedom  from  serfdom.    He  died  in  1861. 

Schevchenko  was  inspired  by  the  example 
of  Western  European  revolutionaries,  and  by 
George  Washington. 

"When  will  we  receive  our  Washington, 
with  a  new  and  righteous  law;  and  receive 
him  we  will  some  day,"  he  wrote.  The  U.S. 
Congress  heard  these  lines  when  In  1960  It 
voted  to  donate  the  site  for  the  future  mon- 
ument and  Its  small  park. 

COST  $250,000     V 

The  quarter-million  dollars  for\he  statue, 
fountain  and  grounds  was  raised  entirely 
by  United  States  and  Canadian  Ukrainians, 
who  remain  fiercely  proud  of  their  heritage. 

About  1  million  live  in  the  United  States. 
In  Canada  the  total  is  around  half  a  million. 
After  the  1961  census,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  placed  Ukrainians  as  the  coun- 
try's fourth-largest  ethnic  group,  following 
third-place  Germans. 


[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal.  June 

28, 1964! 
Ike  Dedicates  Stattje  of  Ukraine  Poet-Hero 

Washington.  DC. — Former  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Saturday  dedicated  a 
statue  to  the  19th  century  Ukrainian  poet. 
Taras  Shevchenko,  In  a  Washington  park 
and  called  it  a  shining  symbol  of  his  love 
of  liberty. 

The  sponsors  of  the  statue  call  Shevchen- 
ko, who  died  in  1861.  an  original  European 
freedom  fighter,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
honors  him  as  a  forerunner  of  communism. 
Bom  a  serf,  he  won  his  freedom  at  the  age 
of  24  and  went  on  to  become  the  Ukraine's 
greatest  poet. 

Eisenhower  said  Shevchenko  "expressed 
•  •  •  eloquently  man's  undying  deter- 
mination to  fight  for  freedom  and  his  im- 
quenchable  faith  in  ultimate  victory." 

inscription   raps  RUSSIA 

He  said  the  statue  spoke  to  "millions  of 
oppressed"  In  Eastern  Europe  and  "gives 
them  constant  encouragement  to  struggle 
forever  against  Communist  tyranny,  until, 
one  day  final  victory  is  achieved,  a.s  it  most 
surely  will  be." 

At  the  base  of  the  14  foot  statue  is  the 
Inscription : 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom  and 
Independence  of  all  captive  n.itlons  •  ♦  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 
eign Russian  imperialist  tjTanny  and  colo- 
nial rule  •   •   •." 


The  inscription  was  carefully  worded  k, 
the  statue's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  rI 
Viet  Union  and  to  dlscovu^ge  Soviet  del»^ 
tlons  from  laying  wreaths  at  the  memorS" 

Some  35,000  persons  of  Ukrainian  descent 
many  wearing  native  garb,  paraded  thro^h 
Washington  for  the  dedication.  Many  oaT 
sibly  a  large  majority,  did  not  uader'<=t^ 
English.  This  created  a  problem  fbr  a  me 
clal  force  of  police  assigned  to  Jteep  Hhl 
paraders  on  the  right  course.  ! 

1 

POEM   DESCRIBES  REVOLT    •' 

Shevchenko  became  a  hero  in  tht  Ukraine 
after  he  published  his  poem  "Haydamaki" 
which  described  the  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians 
against  their  overlords  In  1841. 

In  1848,  stirred  by  political  currents  sweep. 
Ing  Europe,  he  Joined  in  forming  tlie  Socletv 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  whose  aim  wa» 
to  support  a  free  vmlon  of  Slavonjc  peoples 
under  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Shevchenko  and  his  friends  wert  arrested 
by  the  czar's  police.  The  poet  was  exilea 
Pardoned  in  1858  he  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg (Leningrad),  where  he  succeeded  In 
winning  freedom  from  serfdom  for  nis  family 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  June  28 
19641 

Eisenhower  Unveils  Statue  of  TJIkraine 
Hero 

Washington.  June  27. — Former : President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  unveiled  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  19th  century  Ukrainian  poet- 
hero  today  at  a  ceremony  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  anti-Communist  Ama-icans  of 
Ukrainian  descent. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Grlgorlyevich  Shevchenko,  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  who  died  in  1861,  Is  this  in- 
scription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations 
•  •  •  and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under 
foreign  Russian  Imperialist  tyranoy  and  co- 
lonial rule." 

Elsenhower  called  the  memorial  "a  shin- 
ing symbol  of  liberty." 

"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not 
different  from  tyranny  and  oppireEsion  In 
the  days  of  Taras  Shevchenko,"  he  said. 

The  Ukrainians,  many  of  them  in  native 
costume,  marched  from  near  the  White  House 
to  the  statue  2  miles  away  In  a  small  park 
In  the  center  of  Washington. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1964) 

Ukrainians   Make  Eisenhower  Feel  "Likx 
I  Were  Back  in  Politics" 

(By  Phil  Casey) 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
received  an  ovation  when  he  spoke  at  cere- 
monies for  the  unveiling  of  the  brdnze  statue 
of  the  19th  century  Ukrainian  jjoet  Taras 
Grlgorlyevich  Shevchenko  at  22d  and  P 
Streets  NW.,   yesterday  afternoon. 

Thanking  the  crowd  of  about  36,000 
Ukrainians  from  this  country,  Canada,  Latin 
America  and  Europe  for  Its  warm  welcome, 
Mr.  Elsenhower  said : 

"You  make  me  feel  almost  like  t  were  back 
in  politics." 

The  parade  began  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Ellipse 
and  ended  shortly  after  noon  at  22d  and  P 
Streets  NW.,  after  a  march  up  i5th  Street. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  23d  Streets  NW. 

The  former  President  pralfeed  Shev- 
chenko's  poetry  and  his  fight  fir  freedom, 
saying  the  poet  "expressed  eloquently  man's 
undying  determination  to  fight  for  freedom 
and  his  unquenchable  faith  In  ultimate  vic- 
tory." 

He  said  the  statue,  a  14-foot  figure  on  a 
10-foot  base,  speaks  to  "millions  of  oppressed 
persons"  In  Eastern  Europe  and  ''gives  them 
constant  encouragement  to  struggle  forever 
against  Communist  tyranny,  until,  one  day, 
final  victory  is  achieved,  as  It  most  surely 
will  be." 
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„,r,Pd-  "The  touchstone  of  any  free 

^'      ,«  Umlted   government,  which   does 

"^''^Lse    hlngs  which  the  people  need  and 

°°'7htney  cannot  do  for  themselves  at  all, 

ifhlcn  ^    '        well  " 

°'i^°narade  wid  ceremonies  were  a  demon- 
.uSlon  against   communism   as   well   as   a 

^^"^frihSrThr poet  is  beloved  by  Com- 

^'t.  as  wen      The  Soviet  Union  hails  him 

'""fighter  for  the  ideals  of  communism  and 

'^'nSamlans  Idolize  him  as  a  fighter  for 

^'edom  from  tyranny  and  the  oppression  of 

nmmunist  states. 

Thleh  point  of  the  celebration,  aside  from 

J  former  President's  appearance,  was  the 

n  nkralnlan  Royal  Sabres  drum  and  bugle 

^roDS  which  swings.     There  were  few  spec- 

S  for  the  parade,  but  those  who  did  turn 

Splauded  that  band  all  along  the  parade 

"Sfevchenko  became  a  Ukrainian  hero  when 
>,.  wrote  revoluntionary  verse  and  worked 
Ltivelv  for  a  free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples 
nHpr  a  republican  form  of  government.  A 
Krf   he  won  freedom   for  himself  and  his 

*A  Ukrainian  from  Canada  was  found  in  the 
hot  crowd,  wilting  in  the  90-degree  tempera- 
ture But  he  was  glad  to  be  there.  Peter 
Besko  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Shevchenko,  said.  "I  work  in  the  streets 
for  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  am  a  laborer,  but 
I  know  Shevchenko  Maybe  half  of  these 
oeople  have  never  read  him,  but  they  know 
him  as  a  fighter  for  freedom,  and  that  Is 

enough  " 

Another  man  down  from  New  York,  ex- 
plained the  Ukrainians'  love  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  Shevchenko. 

"In  the  Ukraine,"  he  said,  "even  the  poor 
people  know  of  him.  When  I  was  young, 
even  the  very  poor  had  two  books:  the  Bible 
and  the  poems  of  Shevchenko." 


He  began  writing  poems  about  the  hard 
life  of  the  Ukrainian  peasant  and  political 
oppression  under  the  czar.  For  these  poems, 
and  for  membership  in  the  inter-Slavic 
Cyrylo -Methodius  Brotherhood,  Shevchenko 
was  put  in  the  czarlst  army  for  10  years. 

Freed,  he  wrote  antlczarlst  poems  and  be- 
came one  of  the  first  strong  voices  in  his 
time  against  the  persecution  and  oppression 
of  his  people. 

The  poems  were  translated  into  other  Sla- 
vic languages  and  marked  Shevchenko  as 
a  champion  of  liberty  whose  works  are  still 
held  up  as  models  of  the  independent  spirit. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  19641 

Ukrainians  Have  History  of  Freedom 
Seeking 
The  Ukranlan-born  Americans  and  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  who  came  to 
Washington  yesterday  brought  with  them 
freedom-seeking  traditions  inherited  from 
Cossacks  and  peasants. 

Although  the  Ukraine  has  been  a  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  since  1920,  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans  retain  a  distinctive  language, 
music,  and  dress— all  of  which  were  In 
abundant  evidence  yesterday  around  the 
statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  at  22d  and  P 
Streets. 

According  to  Orest  Horodyskyj.  a  native 
of  Ukraine  and  writer  for  the  weekly  news- 
paper Ukrainian  Life  in  Chicago,  about 
a  million  Ukrainian-Americans  now  live  In 
the  United  States,  and  some  40.000  were  In 
Washington  yesterday  for  the  statue  unveil- 
ing ceremonies. 

Horodyskyj  said  the  main  immigration  of 
these  people  to  America  was  about  90  years 
ago,  and  that  most  Initially  took  jobs  as 
farmers  and  laborers. 

They  now  are  concentrated  in  the  urban 
center's  of  New  York  State,  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  About 
80  percent  of  them  speak  Ukrainian,  a  Slavic 
tongue,  and  youngsters  could  be  heard  talk- 
ing in  Slavic  sounds  around  the  statue. 

Standing  beside  his  scout-uniformed,  15- 
year-old  son  under  a  glaring  sun,  Horody- 
skyj, 45,  gave  this  account  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko and  his  meaning  to  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans. 

Shevchenko  lived  from  1814  to  1861  In  a 
time  when  landlords  owned  not  only  large 
pieces  of  land,  but  also  their  peasants.  Shev- 
chenko. though  a  peasant,  was  a  very  able 
painter,  so  friends  bought  him  from  his 
landlord  and  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
Russia  to  an  art  academy,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  a  gold  medal. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  28, 1964] 
Ukrainian  Statue  Dedicated  by  Ike 
Washington. — Former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  dedicated  a  controversial  statue 
to  19th  century  Ukrainian  Poet  Taras  Schev- 
chenko Saturday  and  called  it  a  shining 
symbol  of  his  love  of  liberty. 

The  sponsors  of  the  statue  call  Shevchenko, 
who  died  in  1861,  an  original  European  free- 
dom fighter,  while  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
siders him  a  forerunner  of  communism.  Born 
a  serf,  he  won  his  freedom  at  the  age  of 
24  and  went  on  to  become  the  Ukraine's  great- 
est poet. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  said  Schevchenko  "ex- 
pressed •  *  •  eloquently  man's  undying  de- 
termination to  fight  for  freedom  and  his  un- 
quenchable faith  in  ultimate  victory." 

The  former  President  said  the  statue  speaks 
to  "millions  of  oppressed"  persons  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  "gives  them  constant  en- 
couragement to  struggle  forever  against  Com- 
munist tyranny  until,  one  day,  final  victory 
is  achieved,  as  it  most  surely  will  be." 

Schevchenko  became  a  hero  in  the  Ukraine 
after  he  published  his  poem  "Haydamaki," 
which  described  the  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians 
against  their  overlords,  in  1841. 

In  1848  he  joined  in  forming  the  Society 
of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius,  whose  aim 
was  to  support  a  free  union  of  Slavonic  peo- 
ples under  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Schevchenko  and  his  friends  were  arrest- 
ed by  the  czar's  police  and  the  poet  was  sen- 
tenced to  military  exile  in  eastern  Russia. 
He  was  pardoned  in  1858  and  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  (Leningrad)  where  he  succeeded 
winning  freedom  from  serfdom  for  his  fam- 
ily. 

More  than  60,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  were  expected  in  the  Capital  over 
the  weekend  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.  ' 
Honorary  chairman  of  the  event,  sponsored 
by  the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of 
America,  is  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 


"Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  not 
different  from  tyranny  and  oppression  In  the 
days  of  Taras  Shevchenko,"  he  said. 

The  former  President  spoke  after  an  esti- 
mated 35,000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent, many  of  them  in  native  costume, 
marched  from  near  the  White  House  to  the 
statue  2  miles  away  in  a  small  park  in  the 
center  of  the  Capital. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  June  28,  1964] 
Thousands    at    Ceremony — Ike    Dedicates 

Hero's    Statue    to    Ukraine's    Greatest 

Poet 

Washington. — While  a  massed  chorus  sang 
the  Ukrainian  national  anthem,  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  dedicated 
Saturday  a  heroic  statue  to  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, a  serf  who  became  his  country's 
greatest  poet. 

Police  estimated  40,000  to  60,000  persons 
stood  more  than  2  hours  In  91°  tempera- 
ture for  the  colorful  ceremonies  unveiling 
the  controversial  14-foot  statue. 


I  From  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
June  28, 1964] 

Ike  Unveils  Statue  of  Ukrainian  Hero 

Washington,  D.C. — Former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Saturday  unveiled  a 
bronze  statue  of  a  19th-century  Ukrainian 
hero  that  bears  an  anti-Russian  slogan  de- 
signed to  make  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  see  red. 

At  the  base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Grlgorlyevich  Shevchenko.  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukraine  who  died  in  1861,  Is  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
independence  of  all  the  captive  nations  •  •  • 
and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 
eign Russian  imperialist  tyranny  and  colo- 
nial rule." 

The  Inscription  was  carefully  worded  by 
the  statue's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  discourage  Soviet  delegations 
from  laying  wreaths  at  the  memorial  site. 

Eisenhower,  who  suggested  Thursday  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Implement  its  proposed 
"ban"  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly  independ- 
ent nations  within  its  borders,  praised  the 
statue  as  "a  shining  symbol  of  •  •  •  liberty." 


FREEDOM    FIGHTER 

Sponsors  of  the  project  called  Shevchenko, 
who  died  In  1861,  an  original  "European 
freedom  fighter."  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
siders him  a  forerunner  of  conununlsm. 

Born  a  serf,  he  won  freedom  at  24  and 
became  a  national  hero  when  he  published 
his  poem  "Haydamaki."  This  described  the 
revolt  of  the  Ukrainians  against  their  Rus- 
sian overlords  In  1841. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  police  after 
helping  form  in  1848  a  society  to  support 
a  free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples  under  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

TEN    TEARS   IN    EXILE 

Shevchenko  was  In  exile  10  years  In  eastern 
Russia  before  being  allowed  to  return  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

Elsenhower  said  the  statue  speaks  to  "mil- 
lions of  oppressed"  persons  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  "gives  them  constant  encovu-agement 
to  struggle  forever  against  Communist  tyr- 
anny, until,  one  day  final  victory  Is  achieved." 

A  huge  parade  of  colorfully  native-cos- 
tumed organizations  preceded  the  dedication. 

[From  the  New  Orleans    (La.)    Times-Pica- 
yune, June  28,  1964] 
Sixty  Thousand  Hear  Ike  Dedicate  Statue 
OP  Ukrainian  Poet 
(By  Wilbur  Martin) 

Washington. — While  a  massed  chorus  sang 
the  Ukrainian  national  anthem  Saturday, 
former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  ded- 
icated a  heroic  statue  to  Taras  Shevchepko. 
a  serf  who  became  his  coun^.y's  greatest  poet. 

Eisenhower  called  it  "a  shining  symbol  of 
his  love  of  liberty." 

Police  estimated  up  to  60.000  persons  stood 
more  than  2  hours  in  91 -degree  temperatures 
for  the  colorful  ceremonies. 

FRHTEDOM    FIGHTER 

Sponsors  of  the  14-foot  statue  called  Shev- 
chenko, who  died  in  1861,  an  original  "Euro- 
pean freedom  fighter."  The  Soviet  Union 
considers  him  a  forerunner  of  communism. 

Born  a  serf,  he  won  freedom  at  24  and  be- 
came a  national  hero  when  he  published  his 
poem,  "Haydamaki."  This  described  the  re- 
volt of  the  Ukrainians  against  their  Russian 
overlords  In  1841. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  czar's  police  after 
helping  form  in  1848  a  society  to  support  a 
free  union  of  Slavonic  peoples  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Shevchenko 
was  in  exile  10  years. 

Eisenhower  said  the  statue  speaks  to  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  persons  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  gives  them  constant  encouragement  to 
struggle  forever  against  Communist  tyranny 
until  one  day  final  victory  Is  achieved. 

FROM    SEVEN    NATIONS 

People  of  Ukrainian  origin  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  from  Canada,  England, 
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,  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Mexico 
the  ceremony, 
dedication  was  sponsored  by  the  Shev- 
Memorlal    Committee    of    America, 
New  York  City.    More  than  $350,000 
to  cover  costs  of  the  statue  from 
of  Ukrainian  descent. 
i  lOTlet  press  accused   leaders  of  the 
American  community  of  using  the 
monimi|nt   to  heat  up   the   cold   war,   the 
commit  ee  said. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  June  28.  1964] 
IKZ  UirvEn-s  Statoe   of  Ukrainian  Heko 

Beiring  an  Anti-Rtjssian  Slogan 

Wash  ngton. — Former    President    Dwlght 

Elsenho  rer    Saturday    unveiled     a    bronze 

of  a  19th  century  Ukrainian  hero  that 
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(Prom  Itie  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  27.  1964] 

Pasao^  and  Dedication  Here  To  Honor 
Ukrainian  Poet 

(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

is  Taras  Shevchenko  Day  In  Wash- 

and  representatives  of  the  Nation's 

liberty  loving  Americans  of  Ukrain- 

n  have  arranged  an  Impressive  show 

their  19th  century  poet-hero. 

Imated  50,000  Ukrainian -Americans 

from  Canada  and  countries  abroad 

on  the  city  last  night  and  today 

and  dedication  of  the  Shevchen- 

authorized  by  Congress  4  years  ago. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  is 

to  deliver  the  principle  address  and 

$250,000  monument  to  the  Ukrain- 

's  foremost  prophet  of  freedom. 


Today 
Ington, 
2  mllUoi  L 
lan  orlg 
of  pride  |tn 

An  es 

and  others 

converged 

for  a 

ko  statiie 

Pormir 
scheduled 
unveil 
lan  peo]^le 

LAW  signed  in    1960 

The  la|w  authorizing  construction  of  the 
statue  ¥1  as  signed  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
Septemt  er  13.  1960. 

1<  cated  on  a  triangular  site  at  23d  and 
,  Just  south  of  Massachusetts  Ave- 


pa:  ade 


p  arade  started  at   10  a.m.  from  the 

}  rhile  buses  still  were  unloading  per- 

expected  to  participate. 

gathered  early  this  morning  at  the 

monimi^nt  site  to  be  sure  of  having  a  place 

tl  e  dedication  ceremonies. 

thoxisands  of  khaki -clad  youngsters 

with  Ukrainian  youth   groups 

the  parade's  line  of  march.    Among 

groups  and  bands  were  the  Royal 

Washington.     Officials  said  eight 

wlsre  to  be  In  the  parade. 


anlved 


(»f 


SEVERAL  TREATED 

By  parade  time,  a  Red  Cross  first  aid  sta- 
tion at  the  south  end  of  the  Ellipse  reported 
a  few  persons  had  been  treated  for  blisters 
and  fainting. 

The  Influx  of  participants  and  spectators 
for  the  ceremonies  was  arranged  for  by  the 
Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of  America, 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  the  Ukrainian  National  Association, 
and  other  groups. 

The  14-foct-high  sciilptured  figiire  of  the 
poet  surmounts  a  7-foot  polished  granite 
base  in  the  quarter  acre  landscaped  park  ad- 
jacent to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

The  site  authorized  by  Congress  was  se- 
lected by  the  Interior  Department  and  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  All  funds  for  the  monument 
were  raised  in  voluntary  contributions  by 
Ukrainian- American  groups. 

Opening  event  of  the  gala  celebration, 
formally  marking  official  recognition  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  was  a  Constitution  Hall  concert  last 
night.  More  than  1,800  persons  from  dele- 
gations arriving  early,  as  well  as  others,  were 
present  for  the  program  by  Ukrainian  instru- 
mentalists conducted  by  John  Zadorozny. 

Besides  the  parade  and  dedication,  today 
was  to  be  crowded  with  other  events,  ending 
with  a  banquet  for  an  estimated  3,500  per- 
sons at  the  District  National  Guard  Armory 
at  8:30  p.m.  Among  events  was  to  be  the 
placing  of  wreaths  on  the  grave  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery by  the  Ukrainian-American  veterans' 
organization. 

Principal  speaker  at  tonight's  armory  ban- 
quet, at  which  five  Shevchenko  Freedom 
Awards  are  to  be  presented,  will  be  Senator 
Morton,  Republican,  of  Kentucky.  Honorary 
chairman  of  the  sponsoring  committee  for 
today's  celebration  Is  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  who  has  been  chosen  to  receive 
one  of  the  freedom  awards. 


[FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  June 
26.  1964] 

Ukrainians   To  Parade   Tomorrow 

A  parade  tomorrow  honoring  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, national  hero  and  poet  of  Ukraine, 
will  Interrupt  trafiBc  on  a  number  of  down- 
town   streets.     Some    32.000    are    to    march. 

Ukrainians  from  all  over  the  world  will 
march  from  the  east  side  of  the  Ellipse  to 
a  triangular  park  at  23d  and  P  Streets  NW.. 
where  a  statue  of  the  19th  century  hero  will 
be  unveiled. 

The  parade  will  leave  the  Ellipse  at  10 
a.m..  and  move  to  15th  and  E  Streets  NW., 
by  way  of  East  Ellipse  Drive.  It  will  then 
proceed  north  on  15th  Street  to  New  York 
Avenue;  then  west  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  23d  Street  NW.  Paraders  will  march 
north  on  23d  Street  to  P  Street,  where  they 
will  disband  for  the  unveiling  ceremony. 

Police  suggest  that  motorists  avoid  the 
parade  route  from  10  a,m.  to  1  p.m.  Normal 
traffic  win  resume  in  the  area  of  23d  and  P 
Streets  NW..  after  the  crowds  have  dispersed 
at  about  4:30  p.m. 

Vehicles  authorized  to  use  reserved  Gov- 
ernment parking  facilities  within  the  re- 
stricted areas  adjacent  to  the  parade  route 
and  disbanding  area  and  motorists  desiring 
to  use  private  parking  spaces  in  these  areas 
will  be  permitted  to  cross  police  lines  when 
they  indicate  their  Intention  by  turning  on 
their  headlights.  No  traffic  at  all  will  be 
permitted  on  or  across  the  parade  route 
after  It  Is  closed  to  traffic. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1964] 

Parade  Causes  TRAmc  Jam — 36,000  Ukrain- 
ian-Americans March  in  Heat  to  Unveil- 
ing OF  Poets  Statlte 

A  Ukrainian  poet,  dead  a  little  more  than 
a  century  now,  precipitated  here  yesterday  a 


September  lo 

traffic    Jam   of   dimensions   unsurbaaw-i  k 
those  attending  the  occasional  vlBi^T^^v^ 
city  of  live  foreign  dignitaries  "^  »  tWi 

Some  36,000  Ukrainian -America™,  nar^,^ 
in  tribute  to  the  man  whose  stitur+x 
unveiled  at  22d  and  P  Streets  NW  k*^ 
Ukrainian  motorists  found  themselves  ha^ 
put  to  go  about  their  normal  vehicular  wT^ 
during  the  festivities.  *" 

Coping  with  the  various  traffic^  Imoaia^ 
downtown  and  In  the  Georgetown  (area  *^ 
700    policemen,    a    number   of   whom  wlZ 
themselves  casualties  In  the  searing  91=  rnwi 
day  heat.  :  °' 

One  motorist  said  he  required  an  hour  fnr 
his  usual  15-mlnute  trip;  another  said  hi 
was  detoured  around  the  crush,  athievlne  I 
normal  4-miIe  drive  over  an  11 -mile  route 

But,  police  reported,  the  massed  march 
from  the  Ellipse  past  the  White '  House  to 
the  Taras  Shevchenko  statue  site  w!as  accom- 
plished without  untoward  Incideat  and  bt 
mldafternoon  the  traffic  situation  had  dis- 
solved to  normal.  ' 

At  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  guests  arrived 
for  the  10  o'clock  wedding  of  Gesneve  Suz- 
anne Murnane  and  photographer  Fred  j 
M.iroon  and  waited.  And  waited.  The 
wedding  got  off  25  minutes  late  and  another 
wedding  that  followed  was  delayed  also. 

Inspector  Charles  L.  Wright  said  100  can 
had  to  be  towed  away  from  temporary  no- 
parking  zones. 

The  Ukrainian-Americans  came  from  u 
far  as  Michigan.  After  their  long  march 
from  the  Ellipse  to  the  statue  they  broke 
ranks  to  look  for  refreshment. 

A  restaurant  across  22d  Street  from  the 
statue  did  a  land-office  business  jand  store* 
along  P  Street  also  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
unaccustomed  rush  on  beer,  soft  drinks,  ice 
cream,  and  sandwiches.  One  place  was  re- 
ported to  be  getting  $1  a  beer. 

Down  Connecticut  Avenue  a  few  bloclu 
from  the  ceremony,  a  record  shftp  quickly 
adjusted  to  the  opportunity  by  prominently 
displaying  records  of  Ukrainian  mjusic. 

At  one  point  enough  persons  were  feeling 
faint  from  the  heat  for  police  to -start  call- 
ing taxis  to  carry  away  the  Indisposed. 

Police  Pvt.  Charles  J.  Ruslnak  was  half 
dragged  and  half  ran  for  150  feet  when  hh 
arm  was  caught  In  a  car  which  he  had  tried 
to  stop  from  entering  the  parade  zone.  A 
bus  driver  then  tried  to  chase  the  determined 
driver  but  lost  him. 

The  700  policemen  were  supplied  with  box 
lunches  of  chicken,  which  this  time  did  not 
spoil  as  some  had  during  the  dlvll  rights 
march  on  Washington  last  August. 

Once  yesterday,  the  police  braced  for  what 
looked  like  trouble.  After  the  4tatue  un- 
veiling ceremony,  about  2,000  iiven  started 
marching  again,  this  time  along  P  Street 
toward  their  buses  and  hotels.  "Ttiey  looked 
determined. 

However,  they  dispersed  agreeably  when 
told  their  parade  permit  had  expired. 

Inspector  Wright  called  all  of  the  march- 
ers "a  well-behaved  group." 


fFYom  the  Washington  Post,  Jun*  24.  1964] 

Ukrainian  Music  Festival  HonoAino  Taias 

Shevchenko  at  Constiiution  Hall 

A  memorial  statue  to  Taras  Sbevchenko, 
bard  of  Ukraine  and  freedom  fighter,  will  be 
unveiled  at  22d,  23d,  and  P  Streets,  NW.,  at 
1  p.m.,  Saturday.  June  27. 

Shevchenko  urged  the  coming  to  Ukraine 
of  a  George  Washington  with  "hlB  new  and 
righteous  law."  He  called  for  the  liberty  and 
Independence  not  only  of  Ukraine  but  of  all 
captive  nations  of  Eastern  Euroj)e.  Music 
presented  will  be  based  upon  Shevchenko's 
descriptions  of  Ukrainian  life  and  fight  for 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Other  Saturday  events : 

Ukrainian  Youth  Festival:  Washington 
Coliseum.  5  and  8  p.m. 

Shevchenko  Jubilee  Banquet'  National 
Guard  Armory,  8:30  pjn. 
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,  ™nnB  Ukrainian  choruses:  "Dumka" 
^iTork-  ^emblta"  of  Newark;  "Kob- 

'^'^'T  Jhiladelphla;  "Dnipro"  of  Cleveland; 

»r"  <^T,^"nd  '-women's  Chorus"  of  Chicago. 

"""AT^ymPbony  Orchestra  of  Washington. 
SJaSiaSBandurists. 

I^! "  mrt"  ^ec't^cular     presentation    of 
^'nlan  musl?ever  in  Washington.  D.C. 

PROGRAM 

Friday.  June  26.  8  p.m.,  Ukrainian  Bandur- 

Ists 


The  law  to  which  we  refer  woiUd  regtilate 
the  erection  of  statues  and  monuments  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  would  halt  the 
hit-or-miss   procedure.    A   law   that   would 


to  move  men  that  they  now  seek  to  cap- 
ture him  and  distort  his  message  of  free- 
dom." 

Unveiling  of  the  Washington   statue   cU- 


=H --^ss-a:-^:  S^KS£"HrS 


Shevchenko  statue. 

[From   the  Washington   Dally   News.   June 

27,  t964] 
Eisenhower  To  Speak— 35,000  Here  for  Un- 
veiling OF  Statue 
At  least  35,000  people  were  gathering  here 


At  least  30,UUU   peupie  wcic  gai-iitii^s  " 

cHTTdav  June  27,  5  p.m.,  Ukrainian  Band-      ^^^       ^   ^^ke  part   in   a  parade   and  cere- 
Saturauj-.   _  ^^^,_  ^^  nhipatrn   "Tremblta        monies  dedicating  the  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 


"Slovo"    Theater,    Symphony    Or-      chenko,  19th  century  "Bard  of  the  Ukraine. 


rrun  ted  Choirs  of  Chicago 

!i^«,s     "Slovo"    Theater.    Syn  .        _  _,  _ „^     _ 

^°^'  Former  President  Eisenhower  who  signed 

f^irdav    June   27,   8:30   p.m.,  Ukrainian  the  law  authorizing  the  statue  in  1960.  was  to 

«   Jurists  "Dnlpro"  Chorus.  "Dumka"  Cho-  gi^e    the    principal    address    at   the   unvell- 

^  "Slovo"  Theater,  Symphony  Orchestra.  ^g. 

r^'   °  The  14-foot  bronze  statue  Is  In  a  small  trl- 


of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  partici- 
pated. 

The  statue  was  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1960  and  was  erected  with  $300,000  raised  In 
a  nationwide  drive. 

Shevchenko,  a  Ukrainian  poet  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  con- 
tributed to  the  liberation  of  serfs  in  his 
native  country  and  is  a  national  hero  among 
the  Ukrainians  throughout  the  world. 

A  parade  in  his  honor  preceded  the  unveil- 
ing. Other  events  included  concerts  In  Con- 
stitution Hall  and  a  dinner  in  the  armory. 

DuLSKi  told  the  assembled  crowd  Satur- 
day: 

"As  we  stand  before  this  noble  statue  we 


^"°'                              The  14-foot  bronze  statue  is  in  a  smaii  in-  ..^  ^^  stand  before  this  noble  statue  we 

the  Washington  Post.  June  27.  1964]  angular  park  at  22d  and  P  Streets  NW.    The  ^^^  ^^^  ^.,^^^_  ^^^.^  shevchenko  alive  In  the 

,-  RTTES  Set  Today  for  Statue  of  nearby  Fireside  Restaurant  had  turned   Its  ^^^^^  today  as  he  Is  alive  In  the  spirit,  he 

UNVEILING  Kii    SHEVCHENKO  sldcwalk  cafc  luto  a  food  stand  to  dispense  ^^^^j^  ^^jj  ^^^^  Russian  Communist  Imperlal- 

I  1    e+ot„P   nt   Taras   Shev-  thousands  of  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.    This  j^^.   .^^^  gj^^jj  ^ever  bury  us.     The  coura- 

The  controversial   statue   01  ^aras   o  jnornlng  police  towed  off  some  40  cars  that  j  millions  of  captive  people  who 

chenko,  19th  ^f"^^';^  ^^ff^J^^e^e  Jok       Ap-  were  parked  in  the  ceremonial  area  around  f^^^  ,^  P  ^^^  ^^^  inevitably  prevail.'  " 

tional  hero,  will  be  unveiled  here  toaay.    ap^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  Procvk.  chairman  of  the  Buffalo 


SlLately  100.000  persons  from  all  over 
?he^rld  are  expected  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies, and  some  32.000  Ukrainians  and  des- 
Sdants  of  Ukrainians  will  march  in  a  pa- 
rade preceding  the  unveiling 


VISITORS 

The  parade  began  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Ellipse, 

led    by    several    marching    groups    of    gaily 

.»Hir,<T  Tne  uiivciiixiK  dresscd  Ukralnlan-Amerlcans,  here  from  all 

de  P^^^^^!"t'"^  ";7the  lllipse  at  10  a.m.,     across   the  country,  as  well  as  from   other 

.eSTrSon"  Itrstr  etS^'^toNewYork      countries.     Some  5.000  of  the  visitors  were 

head  °°^*^  °^  '  p"  nsvlvanla  Avenue  to  23d      from  Chicago  alone. 

Avenue,  west  on  Pennsyivania^Av   ^ ^^  ^^         ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  Ukrainian-Americans  belong 

to  organizations  dedicated  to  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Ukraine.  They  paid  for  the 
$250,000  monument  to  Shevchenko,  who  re- 
mains the  most  famous  poet  of  their  home- 
land 

In  a  prepared  text.  General  Elsenhower 
said  that  the  statue  "standing  here  In  the 
heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  near  the  em- 
bassies where  representatives  of  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  can  see  It,  is  a 
shining  symbol  of  his  (Shevchenko's)  love  of 

liberty."  ^      ^  , 

General  Eisenhower  said  the  poet  and  free- 
dom fighter's  statue  "speaks"  to  the  "mil- 
lions of  oppressed"  In  Russia  and  central  Eu- 
ropean nations. 


Street  and  north  to  the  triangle  formed  by 
23d  22d  and  P  Streets,  where  the  14-foot 
bronze  statue  will  be  unveiled. 

Controversy  developed  over  the  statue  be- 
cause of  differing  views  over  the  Ukrainian's 
philosophy.  To  Americans,  Shevchenko  was 
a  champion  of  freedom;  to  Soviets,  a  disciple 
of  what  is  now  communism.  He  died  103 
years  ago. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  will  unveU 
the  statue  at  ceremonies  set  for  2  p.m. 
Former  President  Truman,  who  is  not  ex- 
pected to  attend,  is  honorary  chairman  of 
the  program  and  nominee  for  one  of  five  spe- 
cial "Shevchenko  Freedom  Awards." 

A  dozen  bands  and  groups  dressed  In 
Ukrainian  costumes  will  participate  in  the 
3-ho^r  parade. 

Vehicles  authorized  to  use  reserved  Gov- 
ernment parking  facilities  In  the  area  and 
motorists  who  want  to  use  private  parking 
spaces  along  the  parade  route  and  disbanding 
area  will  be  permitted  to  cross  police  lines  if 
they  Indicate  their  intentions  by  turning  on 
their  headlights.  Once  the  parade  route  is 
closed  to  traffic,  however,  no  vehicles  will  be 
permitted  on  or  across  It. 

Shevchenko  was  born  a  serf,  gained  his 
freedom  at  the  age  of  24  and  went  on  to  be- 
come his  country's  greatest  poet.  He  died 
in  1861  at  the  age  of  47.  Moscow  represents 
him  as  a  forerunner  of  modern  communism, 
while  his  antl-Communlst  sponsors  here  in 


Dr.  Nestor  Procyk.  chairman  of  the  Buffalo 
Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee, was  among  about  350  persons  here 
from  the  Buffalo  area  to  participate  In  the 
ceremonies. 

Among  those  who  made  the  trip  were 
representatives  of  the  Suma  and  Plast  Ameri- 
can Ukrainian  Youth  Associations.  Gen. 
Pfetro  Samutyn  was  chairman  of  the  Buffalo 
Chapter  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee, 
and  Michael  Lysak  was  Buffalo  organiza- 
tional leader. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  June  28, 

1964] 
Three  Hundred  and  Piftt  From  Buffalo 
Join  in  Honoring  Bard  of  Ukraine 
Washington.  June  27.— More  than  30.000 
gathered  here  to  march  through  downtown 
streets  from  the  Ellipse  to  the  unveiling  of  a 
statue  honoring  Taras  Shevchenko.  freedom 
fighter  and  bard  of  the  Ukraine. 

About  350  came  here  from  Buffalo  in  six 
notinnq  Chartered   buses   and   in   private   cars.     In- 

"K  gives  tSem  constant  encouragement  to  eluded  were  an  orchestra  and  members  of 
struLfe  forever  against  Communist  tyran-  two  youth  organizations.  Ukrainian  Youth 
nrSr/day  Inal  victory  is  achieved."     Or^^^zaUon^Pl^^^^^^^^^^^  th^Amerlca-Ukrain- 


controversy 
There  has  been  controversy  over  today's 
celebration  in  that  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
which  the  Ukraine  has  long  been  a  part, 
claims  Shevchenko  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
modern  Communist.  Russia  has  erected  sev- 
eral statues  and  memorials  to  him  In  his 
homeland. 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton,  Republican, 
of  Kentucky,  will  be  the  main  speaker  at  a 
"Shevchenko  Jubilee  Banquet"  tonight  at 
8:30  p.m.  at  the  National  Guard  Armory. 
Harry   Truman,   honorary   chairman   of  the 


Representative  Dulski  of  Buffalo  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  ceremony  In  which 
former  President  Elsenhower  officiated  at  the 
unveiling. 

Mr.  Dulski  called  It  "cruel  irony  for  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  to  unveil  a  statue  to  Shevchenko 
in  Moscow  Just  17  days  ago. 

"Those  in  Moscow  who  have  Imposed  a 
new  colonial  rule  on  Ukraine,  on  Poland,  on 
Hungary,  on  Latvia  and  on  all  the  other 
captive  nations  so  fear  Shevchenko's  power 
to  move  men  that  they  now  seek  to  capture 
him,  to  tame  him,  and  to  distort  his  message 


While  his  -tl-Communlst  spon^^^^^^^  here  m^     SfonUnT;Tpon7o;^g  commUtee.  will  be     of  f;eed;m  to  their  ag^e^Tve  ends 
Eist  he  was  an  original   European  ireeaom     moim  J'  Freedom  Award,  which         -Thev  will  never  succeed.    Never. 


fighter. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27.  1964) 
Shevchenko  Memorial 
The  heroic  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  is 
no  less   a   memorial    to    the    19th    century 
Ukrainian  poet  than  to  the  dedication  and 
fervor  of  his  various  admirers.    We  welcome 
the  thousands  of  them  who  have  gathered 
here    for    the    unveiling    today — some,    we 
understand,  from   the   Soviet  Ukraine — and 
trust  that  Shevchenko  will  continue  to  in- 
spire  them    In   the   best   traditions   of   the 
Ukraine.    The  statue,  situated  on  a  becom- 
ing brow  of  Rock  Creek  Park  at  P  Street 
NW.,  Is  Indeed  impressive. 


given  a  Shevchenko  Freedom  Award,  which 
an  aid  will  accept  for  him. 


I  Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  June  28, 
1964] 
Dulski  Hrrs  Reds  at  Rites  in  Honor  or 
Ukrainian 
(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 
Washington. — Many  Buffalo  area  residents 
Saturday  witnessed  the  unveiling  here  of  a 
statue  to  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukrainian  free- 
dom lover. 

They  heard  Representative  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulski  declare  that  by  cruel  irony  a  statue 
to  Shevchenko  was  unveiled  In  Moscow  by 

„  ,^^^^^  ^.t,..,w Nlklta   Khruschev    Just    17   days   ago.    The 

Perhaps  this  is  an  opportune  moment  to     Buff alo  Democrat  added : 
paraphrase  Shevchenko,  who  even  the  Com-         "Those  in  Moscow  who  have  Imposed  a  new 
munlsts  Insist  Is  the  greatest  of  all  Ukrainian     colonial  rule  on  the  Ukraine,  on  Poland   on 
bards,  and  to  ask:  "When  shall  we  In  Wash-     Hungary,  on  Latvia,  and  on  all  the  other 
ington  receive  a  new  and  righteous  law?"        captive  nations,  so  fear  Shevchenko  s  power 


"They  will  never  succeed.  Never.  It  can- 
not be  done. 

"Freedom  Is  the  spirit  of  Shevchenko. 
Freedom  is  the  spirit  of  the  statue  unveiling 
to  him  on  the  free  soil  of  the  United  States 
today." 

Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  who  preceded  the  Buf- 
falo group  here,  Is  head  of  the  Buffalo  chap- 
ter of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America.  Heading  the  Btiffalo  Shev- 
chenko Memorial  Committee  Is  Gen.  Petro 
Samutyn,  with  Michael  Lysak  in  charge  of 
organization. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  June  28. 

1964] 

Eisenhower  Dedicates  Statue  to  Ukrainian 

"Freedom  Poet" 

Washington.  June  27.— Former  President 

Eisenhower  today  unveiled  a  bronze  statue  of 

a  19th  century  Ukrainian  hero  that  bears  an 
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Premier 
At 


Russian 


thi 


slogan  designed  to  make  Soviet 
Khnishchev  see  red. 
base  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
OrlgorlieTlcli  Schevchenko,  poet  laureate  of 
the  Ukrilne,  who  died  In  1861,  Is  the  follow- 
ing Insc  rlptlon : 

Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom  and 

Indepen  dence  offtl  the  captive  nations  •  •  • 

freedom  of  all  mankind  under  foreign 

imperialist    tyranny    and    colonial 


and  the 
Russian 
rule." 

The 
the 
Union 
from  lading 

Mr 
that 
posed 


start  je 


thj 


J  ascription  was  carefully  worded  by 

's  sponsors  to  embarrass  the  Soviet 

4&d  to  discourage  Soviet  delegations 

wreaths  at  the  memorial  site. 
E^enhower,  who  suggested  Thursday 
Soviet  Union  Implement  Its  pro- 
)an"  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly  In- 
dependc  nt  nations  within  its  borders,  praised 
the  sta  ue  as  "a  shining  symbol  of  •  •  • 
liberty.' 

"Tyra  any  and  oppression  today  are  not  dif- 

Irom  tyranny  and  oppression  in  the 

Taras  Shevchenko."  he  said. 

f  armer  President  spoke  after  an  estl- 

.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent, 

^hem     in     native     costume,     had 

from  near  the  White  House  to  the 

miles  distant  in  a  small  park  In  the 

the  Capital. 

the  march  were  persons  from   a 

fbreign  countries  and  a  group  of  Ne- 

hc  noring  the  poet's  friendship  with  Ira 

an  American  Negro  actor  of  his  day. 

efforts  to  keep  the  marchers  In  line 

heavy  tourist  traffic  were  com- 

by  the  fact  that  many  taking  part 

long  ceremonies  spoke  little  or  no 
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[Prom    ;he  Jersey  Journal,  June   29.   1964] 

Ixx  UNfEiLS  Stattji  Honoring  Shevchenko, 

UKaAiNiAN  Hero 

(By  Richard  Saptt) 

Washington. — Rosemarie    Szubak,    12,    of 

31ty    thinks   Taras    Shevchenko   was 

a   poet   or  something."     She  was 

America. 

fither.  Anton  of  799  Secaucus  Road, 

in     the    Communist-dominated 

He  escaped  to  America  in    1950. 

Shevchenko  was  "a  light  of  freedom 

In    the    darkness    of    Communist 


bcrn 


pe  jple 


the    Szubaks    and    more    than 
e  from  Hudson  County  Joined  an 
35,000   persons  of  Ukrainian   de- 
pay  homage  here  to  Taras  Grlgorlye- 
(vchenko  19th  century  poet  laureate 
1  rkralne  and  a  freedom  fighter. 
President  Elsenhower  unveiled  the 
statue  of  Shevchenko  in  the  98-de- 
W;  Lshlngton    heat    as    the    crowd    sang 
,"  a  Shevchenko  poem  calling  for 
liberation  of  the  Ukraine  from  tsarist 


we  sang  we  cried,"  said  Mrs.  Helen 
378  Palisades  Avenue,  Jersey  City. 
"Everyofce  was  crying.     It  was  a  great  day 
Ukr  linians  and  Americans." 

thousands  of  Americans  who  marched 

sweltering  sun  along  the  melting 

of  23d  Street  to  Northwest  P  Street 

memorial  was  dedicated,  came  to 

ayihbolic  support  to  millions  trapped 

;he   Iron  Curtain. 

1]  iscription  on  the  Shevchenko  statue 

Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom 

ce  of  all  the  captive  nations 

freedom  of  all  mankind  under  for- 

RuMian  imperalist  tyranny  and  colonial 


ind  ipendenc 


I]  iscription  was  worded  to  discourage 
d  'legations  from  laying  wreaths  at  the 
site.     The     Communists     claim 
Shevchehko.  who  died  in  1861,  would  have 
ZJommunist  if  he  were  alive  today. 
built    several   statues   honoring 


:^senhower  told  the  crowd :  "Tyranny 
today  are  not  dlfTerent  from 


opp  ression 


tyranny  and  oppression  In  the  days  of  Taras 
Shevchenko." 

He  said  he  hoped  the  antl-Communlst 
demonstration  would  start  a  "new  world 
movement  dedicated  to  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  all  captive  nations  In  the 
entire  world. 

"In  the  nations  of  East  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, in  non-Russian  nations  of  the  U  S.S.R., 
there  are  millions  of  individual  human  be- 
ings who  earnestly  want  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  self-government." 

Former  President  Truman  received  one  of 
five  Shevchenko  Freedom  Awards  for  his  flght 
against  communism. 

The  Jersey  City  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  hired  seven  buses  for 
the  trip.  Many  drove  down  in  private  cars 
bringing  box  lunches  with  them. 

Leo  Pedak  led  a  delegation  of  more  than 
150  Bayonne  residents  to  the  ceremonies. 

Some  came  by  airplane,  some  by  train.  A 
college  student  from  Montreal  hitchhiked  to 
Washington.  For  many,  the  weekend  ex- 
penses meant  months  of  saving  and  scrimp- 
ing. It  was  a  family  affair.  It  was  a 
Ukrainian  affair.     It  was  an  American  affair. 

Girls  marched  in  brightly  colored  Slavic 
costumes.  Bands  of  Boy  Scouts,  predrllled 
in  hundreds  of  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion, paraded  In  neat  columns  beneath  the 
sweltering  Washington  sun,  American  and 
free-Ukrainian  flags  aloft 

Grown  men  cried  Children  stood  pa- 
tiently beside  their  parents  as  the  speeches 
droned  on.  A  woman  In  the  thick-packed 
crowd  fell  to  her  knees  and  kissed  the  gran- 
ite base  of  the  statue  dedicated  to  a  man 
born  in  a  poverty  few  .Americans  will  ever 
know. 

Schevchenko  was  a  serf  by  birth,  a  painter 
by  trade,  a  poet  by  Inspiration,  and  a  Ukrain- 
ian nationalist  by  determination. 

For  his  poetry  demanding  the  Russians  to 
leave  the  Ukraine,  he  was  sent  to  Siberia  by 
Tsar  Nicholas,  there,  he  met  other  Slavic 
nationalists  and  Influenced  their  thinking. 
He  died  in  1861.  just  before  his  beloved  serfs 
won  their  freedom. 

"Shevchenko  never  would  have  been  a 
Communist,"  said  Nadia  Potocznlak  of  Jer- 
sey City,  a  sophomore  at  Douglass  College. 
"He  wanted  the  Russians  to  leave  the 
Ukraine.  He  fought  for  freedom.  The 
Communists  stand  for  just  the  opposite." 

Anton  Szubak  agreed  with  her.  And  he 
was  glad  Rosemarie  was  born  In  this  cotm- 
try. 

"If  she  knew  what  it  was  like  to  live  under 
the  Communists."  he  said,  "she  would  know 
more  about  Shevchenko." 


[From  the  Pittsburerh    (Pa  )    Press.  June  28. 
1964] 

Ike    Leads    Honors    to    Ukrainian    Hero: 

Statue    of    Nation's    Poet    Laureate    Has 
Slogan   To   Make   Nikita   See   Red 

(By  Nell  A.  Martin) 

Washington.  June  27. — Former  Presldctit 
Elsenhower  today  unveiled  a  statue  of  a  19th 
century  Ukrainian  hero  that  bears  a  slogan 
designed  to  make  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  see  red. 

At  the  ba.se  of  the  14-foot  statue  of  Taras 
Grlgorlyevlch  Shevchenko,  poet  laureate  of 
Ukraine  who  died  In  1861.  Is  the  following 
Inscription: 

"Dedicated  to  the  liberation,  freedom,  and 
Independence  of  all  the  captive  nations 
•  •  •  and  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  under 
foreign  Russian  Imperialist  tyranny  and  co- 
lonial rule." 

The  inscription  was  carefully  worded  to 
embarrass  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  discour- 
age Soviet  delegations  from  laying  wreaths 
at  the  memorial  site. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  who  suggested  Tliursday 
that  the  Soviet  Union  implement  its  pro- 
posed "ban"  on  wars  by  freeing  formerly 
Independent    nations     within    Its     borders. 


praised  the  statue  as  "a  shlnlne  fevm)vM  ^ 
•   •   •  liberty."  ;  '    °°'  "^ 

Tyranny  and  oppression  today  are  n«» 
different  from  tyranny  and  opptesslon  i« 
the  days  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  he 'said 

The  former  President  spoke  aftir  an'  mu 
mated    35,000   Americans   of  Ukrainian  d" 
scent,    many    of    them    in    natlver  costum 
marched  from  near  the  White  Hoiise  to^ 
statue  2  miles  away  In  a  small  p&rk  In  th! 
center  of  the  Capital.  "*' 

(A  large  delegation  from  the  Plttsbureh 
district  attended  the  observance.)  ^^ 

Joining   the   march   were   persons  from  i 
dozen  foreign  countries  and  a  group  of  Ne 
groes   honoring   the   poet's  friendship  wltt 
Ira    Aldridge.    an   American    Negrt  actor  S 
his  day.  j 

At  a  recent  unveiling  of  a  ajhevchenko 
statue  in  Moscow,  Khrushchev  said  "go- 
clallsm  is  the  true  heir"  of  the  poet's  trea«. 
ures.  But  the  poet's  anti-CommUnlst  8u> 
porters  here  hailed  the  bard  as  a  "freedom 
fighter"  and  a  Ukrainian  George  Washington 

Former  President  Truman,  honorary  chair^ 
man  of  the  event,  was  to  receive  one  of  su 
special  "Shevchenko  Freedom  Awiards"  at  a 
banquet  tonight. 

I 

THE  CULPABILITY  OF  SOVIET  SE- 
CRET  POLICE  (KGB),  AND  THE 
WORLD  COMMUNIST  APPARATUS 
IN  OSWALD'S  POLITICAL  ASSAS- 
SINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  KEN- 
NEDY 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore;  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have, 
today,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man and  honorable  membefs  of  the 
President's  Commission  To  Report  Upon 
the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
in  which  I  review  the  material  evidence 
available  relating  to  the  motiyation  for 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence 
overwhelmingly  warrants  the  conclusion 
that  Communist  influences  and  motiva- 
tions were  wholly  responsibl0  for  Os- 
wald's assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  following  is  a  news  release  sum- 
marizationof^jnY  letter  to  th^  members 
of  the-PresldenFs  Commission  To  Report 
Up6n  the  Assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  full  text  of  my  letter 
follows  the  summary: 

News   Release    Summarization 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  wholly  influenced 
and  motivated  by  his  Communist  Ideology, 
training,  associations,  and  objectives,  In  his 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  It  was  charged  today  by 
Representative  John  R.  Pillion,  Republi- 
can, of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

In  a  letter  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Cdmmlsslon, 
Congressman  Pillion  called  upon  the  War- 
ren Commission  to  make  a  finding  of  Com- 
munist complicity  and  culpability  for  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  in  its  long  de- 
layed report.  He  declared,  however,  that  he 
expected  the  Commission  to  "whltjewash"  the 
role  of  International  communism. 

Representative  Pillion  stated,  that  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  Department's  policy 
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»«tiatlon,    appeasement,    and    con- 
rf  "^wXd    the    soviet    and    commu- 

"**-."  the  Dolicy  of  our  Government,  Mr. 
»  "  .ntinued  "to  deemphasize  or  sup- 
P»^''/'^«tion  that  might  create  an  an- 
^^^:in"opinion  toward  the  Soviet- 
t^J^^  international     Communist    ap- 

I*^'circuinstantlal  evidence  Is  sufficient 
'^t„dP  toa  moral  certainty,  any  other 
">  "S  «cept  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
""^Jfnlted  President  Kennedy  to  advance 
•ff^SJl  communist  plan  designed  to  u  tl- 
!?fteTdestroy  the  United  States  and  the 
°*  -^rid  ••  Mr.  Pillion  asserted. 
««*  !?/,nating  the  substance  pf  the  Commls- 
*°!^  &ngs.  Represefttatlve  Pillion 
'^°^1a  '-If  the  President's  Commission  ab- 
«*?!!:' the  communists  from  direct  or  In- 
'^^t  involvement  in  the  assassination  of 
Sent  Kennedy,  then,  it  will  be  perpe- 
^g  a  great  disservice  to  the  American 

■^Scrisentatlve  Pillion  said  that  Oswald's 
.«,^t  to  assassinate  former  Vice  President 
CnhlB  Sooting  at  General  Walker,  his 
Sine  of  Governor  Connolly  and  his  as- 
StoaSon  of  President  Kennedy  constituted 
fStem  of  premeditated,  but  impersonal 
r/mmunlst  political  assassinations. 
TSllion  traced  Oswald's  activities  in 
the  soviet  Union,  his  close  association  with 
Jh»  KGB  the  Soviet  secret  police  organiza- 
Z  bis 'marriage  to  the  niece  of  a  lleu- 
anMt  colonel  of  the  MVD.  and  his  later 
vuits  to  Mexico  City,  described  as  the  cen- 
ter for  Communist  propaganda,  subversion, 
and  terrorism  In  the  American  hemispheres. 

Mr  Pillion  cited  a  ntimber  of  extraordi- 
nary privileges  arranged  for  Oswald  by  the 
KGB  during  his  more  than  214  years  in  the 
Soviet  "There  can  be  no  question,"  Mr. 
PILLION  said,  "that  Oswald  and  Marina  were 
considered  by  the  KGB  to  be  potential  agents 
for  either  specific  or  future  assignments.' 

Mr.  Pillion  compared  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy with  the  murder  of  Leon  Trotsky  in 
Mexico  City  on  August  20.  1940.  He  said 
that  more  than  10  years  elapsed  before  suf- 
ficient circumstantial  evidence  was  accumu- 
lated to  prove  that  Ramon  Mercader  assassi- 
nated Trotsky  upon  orders  of  the  Soviet 
Sccr6t  Police 

"Evidence  already  available  establishes 
Oswald's  close  associations  with  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  All  that  is  lacking  is  direct 
proof  of  assignment  by  the  Communist  un- 
derground to  assassinate  President  Kennedy." 

Representative  Pillion  warned  that.  "It 
would  be  a  gross  error  for  the  Commission 
to  find  that  the  Communist  apparatus  was 
not  directly  responsible  for  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  because  Oswald  was  a 
mentally  deranged  malcontent.  Actually, 
the  Communist  apparatus  recruits,  condi- 
tions, trains  and  exploits  this  type  of  fa- 
natic for  its  terroristic  assignments." 

Mr.  Pillion  concluded  that.  "President 
Kennedy's  last  sacrifice  will  have  been  in 
vain  if  the  true  cause  of  his  death  is  not 
identified,  so  that  the  American  people  and 
their  Government  can  be  fully  alerted  to. 
and  Informed  of  the  sinister,  secret,  complex. 
universality  and  Immediacy  of  the  dangers  of 
the  Communist  world  apparatus." 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

September  10, 1964. 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  Chairman, 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coopeb, 
Representative  Hale  Boggs, 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Hon.  Allb:n  W.  Dulles, 
Hon.  John  J.  McClot, 

Constituting  the  Membership  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  To  Report  Upon  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  mem^- 
bers  of  the   President's   Commission,   there 
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have  been  persistent  and  continuing  official 
and  unofficial  news  leaks  concerning  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  to  be  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  news  reports  have  been  uniform  in 
anticipating  the  substance  of  the  major  con- 
clusions. Former  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  has  publicly  stated  his  views  con- 
cerning the  causation  of  Lee  Oswald's  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy. 

The  FBI  (Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation) 
exercises  prime  responsibility  for  the  investi- 
gation of  this  tragic  homicide.  This  Bureau 
Is  responsible  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Lenin  technique  for  the  seizure  of 
political  power  by  nonmlUtary  means  Incor- 
porated terrorism  and  murder  as  part  of  its 
revolutionary  wars. 

Political  assassinations  are  standard  Com- 
munist tactics  intended  to  break  down  law 
and  order,  to  create  fear  and  paralysis. 

The  supersecrecy  of  the  Communist  oper- 
ations makes  direct  legal  evidence  unavaU- 

able. 

For  the  Commission  to  Justify  its  conclu- 
sion that  no  Communist  agency  instigated 
or  was  responsible  for  Oswald's  crime  on  the 
basis  of  the  failure  of  direct  legal  evidence 
is  dangerous,  uru-eallstic.  and  illogical. 
commission  cannot   render  indepeitoent 

JUDGMENT 


ANTICIPATED  COMMISSION  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Attorney  General's  conclusions  and  the 
conclVLslons  of  the  President's  Conunission 
anticipated  in  the  advance  news  reports  coin- 
cide. 

The  substance  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
conclusions  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  anticipated  in  the  news 
reports  are: 

1.  That  Lee  Oswald,  alone  and  unassisted, 
committed  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

2.  That  Lee  Oswald's  crime  was  not  directed 
or  Instigated  by  any  known  or  secret  Com- 
munist agency. 

3.  That  Lee  Oswald  was  a  paranoiac,  anti- 
social personality,  and  his  assassination  of 
the  President  was  the  product  of  a  disturbed 
mind.  ,  ^ 

4.  That  Lee  Oswald's  Communist  Marxist- 
Leninist  associations,  beliefs,  afailatlons,  and 
allegiances  were  not  causally  related  to  his 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

COMMISSION    FINDINGS    A    "WHITEWASH" 

If  this  is  a  fairly  accurate  summary  of  the 
concliisions  to  be  expressed  or  Implied  in  the 
Commission's  report,  then,  this  report  will 
have  reached  an  Incomplete,  false  and  un- 
realistic conclusion  in  failing  to  establish 
the  true  and  ultimate  motivating  factors 
which  caused  Lee  Oswald  to  assassinate  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  on  November  22,  1963. 

These  conclusions  would  absolve  internal 
and  International  conununism  from  com- 
plicity in  and  guilt  for  this  infamous  crime. 
These  findings  are  contrary  to  the  knovra 
facts.  They  contradict  our  experience  with, 
and  our  knowledge  of.  the  secret  terroristic 
operations  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  (KGB) 
and  the  thotisands  of  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  coordinated  and 
concentrated  to  undermine,  disrupt,  and  de- 
stroy all  non-Communist  political  order. 

To  ignore  the  decisive  influence  of  Commu- 
nist ideology.  Communist  agents,  and  asso- 
ciations over  Lee  Oswald  in  perpetrating  this 
crime  would  constitute  a  gross  deception 
upon  the  American  public  and  woria  opinion. 
If  the  final  report  excludes  communism  as 
the  prime  motivating  factor  in  Lee  Oswald's 
crime,  then,  this  report  would,  in  effect,  pro- 
vide a  coverup  and  whitewash. 

COMMISSION'S  REPORT  LEGALISTIC — NOT 
REALISTIC 

The  concltisions  reached  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  apparently  based  upon  our  accepted 
principles   of  legal  Jurisprudence. 

The  proof  tliat  Lee  Oswald  assassinated 
the  President  is  incontrovertible.  Oswald  is 
not  the  defendant  in  a  murder  trial,  wherein 
the  proof  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
is  applicable. 

The  question  of  Oswald's  commission  of 
this  crime  Is  not  the  principal  issue  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Commission.  The  vital  issue 
that  concerns  the  American  public  is  the 
relevancy  and  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
United  States  Communist.  Soviet  Commu- 
nist, and  international  Communist  Parties, 
agents,  influences,  and  associations  that 
motivated  Oswald's  act  of  assassination. 
This  is  the  paramount  danger  that  continues 
to  threaten  the  future  security  and  survival 
of  this  Nation. 


The  President's  Commission  is  a  political 
tKKiy.  The  members  of  the  Conunission  are 
appointees  of  the  executive  department. 

Any  final  decision  reached,  or  findings  and 
conclusions  made.  will,  of  political  necessity, 
be  in  conformity  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policies.  Over  the  past  30  years,  the 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  and  commu- 
nism has  been  characterized  by  ingratlatlon, 
appeasement,  and  convergence. 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  de- 
emphasize  or  suppress  information  that 
might  create  an  antagonistic  public  opinion 
in  this  country  toward  the  Soviet  dominated 
International  Communist  apparatus. 

The  inquiries  and  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission win.  in  all  probability,  be  Influenced 
toward  conformity  with  the  political  policies 
of  the  State  Department. 

Political  considerations  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Commission  prevent  It 
from  giving  to  the  American  public  an  in- 
dependent, true,  and  accurate  analysis  of  the 
motivations  and  causations  behind  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 


COMMUNISTS  HAVE  BENETITED  FROM  PROLONGED 
DELAY  IN  PUBLICATION  OP  COMMISSION'8 
REPORT 

The  President's  act  In  establishing  this 
Commission  had  the  effect  of  preempting  all 
other  investigative  Jurisdiction  over  this 
crime.  Official  inquiries  and  investigations 
already  begun  or  about  to  begin  were  pe- 
remptorily terminated. 

The  ad  hoc  creation  of  this  Commission 
has  effectively  shielded  th^  Communist  ap- 
paratus from  public  identification  as  the 
principal  causative  agency  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN 

During  the  9  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission, 
the  international  Commimist  movement  has 
waged  a  massive  propaganda  campaign  to 
confuse  and  befuddle  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  concerning  the  true  source  and  moti- 
vations behind  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  The  Communists  developed  and 
propagandized  specific  lines,  however  con- 
tradictory, that  continue  to  divert  public 
and  official  attention  from  the  Communist 
infiuences  that  resulted  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's death. 

The  United  States  Communist  Party  or- 
ganization and  the  Soviet  Communist  press 
fabricated  and  spread -the  "whitewash"  for 
commvmlsm  by  allegations  that  Oswald  was 
a  tool  of  American  rightwing.  allegedly  Fas- 
cist forces,  or  was  a  spy  and  agent  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

DAMAGING    EFFECT    OP    COMMUNIST    PROPAGANDA 

The  consequences  of  the  calculated  Oom- 
munist  propaganda  and  psychological  war- 
fare pressures  have  been  that: 

(a)  The  Communists  have,  without  refu- 
tation, convinced  world  public  opinion  that 
the  Commimist  forces  are  innocent  of  culpa- 
bility and  responsibility  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's death. 

(b)  American  official  and  private  Investi- 
gative agencies  have  been  silenced  during 
this  9-month  period. 
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The  delay  of  the  Commission's  report 

lierpetuated  the  false  and  perilous  thesis 

the  paramoiint  danger  to  our  Nation 

from  the  antl-Communlst  individ- 

ind  groups  in  our  society,  and  not  from 

and  foreign  pommunlst  forces. 

Ct»(XT7NIST  TSTLVtNCTS  UPON  OSWALD 

evidence  conclusively  establishes  that 
Aarvey  Oswald  was  a  confirmed  and  ob- 

Marx  Leninist  Communist.  His  life 
1  aind,  since  the  age  of  15.  was  Influenced 
I  haped  by  the  teachings  and  the  revolu- 
terrorlstlc  tactics  of  communism. 
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The  Commission's  Inquiries  have  sup- 

.d  the  free  flow  of  available  informa- 

and    prevented    the    American    public 

rendering  a  true  and  balanced  Judg- 

as  to  the  Communist  role  and  Involve- 
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OSWAtJ)   SOTTGHT  CITIZENSHIP  IN    SOVIET  UNION 

ediately  upon  his  discharge  from  the 

:  Marine  Corps,  Oswald  went  to  the  Soviet 

and  denounced   the   United    States. 

tempted  to  abandon  his  American  cltl- 

and  petitioned  for  citizenship  in  the 

Sovl^  Union. 

OSWilfJ>'S  ENLISTMENT  EN  SOVIET  SECRET  POLICE 
(KGB) 

ItD^ediately  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Soviet 

,  Oswald  voluntarily  became  associated 

the  Soviet  secret  police,  known  as  the 

The  KGB  has  the  responsibility  for  the 

Igence,  infiltration,  and  terroristic  op- 

eratibns  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allied 

Communist  network  around  the  world.    The 

and  training  of  agents  for  sabo- 

assasslnation,  incitement  of  riots,  and 

other  forms  of  terror  and  violence  is  car- 

mt  by  the  KGB. 

iRRANGES    EXTRAORDINARY    PRIVILEGES    FOB 
OSWALD 

Oswald's  arrival  in  Moscow,  the 
arranged  press  conferences  to  publicize 
'8  defection. 

thereafter,   the   KGB   provided   a 
:  or  him  in  the  sheet  metal  shop  of  a 
factory  in  Minsk.     Oswald  was  not  a 
skilled  sheet  metal  worker.     His  Job  was  a 
clerl(  al  Job  of  checker.     This  was   a  sham 
covei   Job. 

Oswald  was  given  a  5,000  ruble  lump-simi 
prior  to  going  to  Minsk.     There- 
he  received  700  rubles  per  month  as 
ant*    an    additional    700    rubles    per 
from  the-  KGB.     The  700  ruble  pay- 
from  the  KGB  was  falsely  represented 

from  the  Soviet  Red  Cross. 
1,400  ruble  monthly  Income  of  Oswald 
(omparable  to  the  salary  of  the  general 
of  the  factory  where  he  was  alleg- 
smployed  in  an  unskilled  labor  capacity. 
KGB  provided  Oswald  with  a  scarce 
comparatively  luxurious  apartment  in 
for  a  period  of  more  than  2  years. 
Ihlring  his  long  stay  in  Minsk,  Oswald  was 
permrtted  to  enjoy  an  exceptionally  active 
soda   and  recreational  life. 

OSWi  LD    M*""'"'*    INTO     SOVIET     SECRET     POLICE 
rAMILT 

OsWald  married  a  member  of  the  Young 
Comaunist  Party,  known  as  Komosol.  His 
wife.  Marina,  was  the  niece  of  a  lieutenant 
coloi  el  in  the  MVD  (now  knovra  as  the 
KGB^ 

It 
the 
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is  probable  that  Marina  was  planted  by 

SGB,  and  Induced  to  marry  Oswald  as 

of  the  KGB  operations.     There  is  no 

evidence  that  Marina  Oswald  was  a 

control  agent  over  Oswald.     But  the 

known  KGB  methods  of  operation  make 

distinct  possibility. 

grant  of  an  exit  visa  to  Oswald  and 
wife,  Marina,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
(t  act.    Oswald  knew  more  than  a  month 
that  he  and  his  wife  would  receive 
to  leave  the  Soviet. 
___  can  be  no  question  but  that  Oswald 
Marina  were  considered  by  the  KGB  to 
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be  potential  agents  for  either  specific  or  fu- 
ture assignments. 

OSWALD'S  TRAINING  FOB  ASSASSINATION 

Oswald  qualified  as  a  rifle  marksman  during 
his  training  In   the  U.S.   Marine   Corps. 

The  KGB  arranged  to  allow  Oswald  to  en- 
gage in  target  practice  and  shooting  during 
his  more  than  2-year  stay  in  Minsk.  The 
use  of  a  rifle  and  practice  privileges  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden  to  foreigners  in  the  So- 
viet. 

It  Is  significant  that  a  KGB-dlrected  school 
for  terrorism,  sabotage,  and  assassination  Is 
located  in  the  Minsk  area.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  Oswald  received  specialist 
training  and  Indoctrination  from  the  KGB 
during  his  extended  assignment  in  Minsk. 

OSWALD  OBSESSED  WITH  COMMUNISM 

From  about  June  1962,  when  Oswald  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  until  his  arrest 
for  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  he  was  completely  preoc- 
cupied with  communism.  His  efforts  to  earn 
a  living  for  his  family  were  only  incidental. 

Oswald  subscribed  to,  and  avidly  read  such 
Communist,  Marx-Leninist  revolutionary 
publications  as  the  Militant  and  the  Dally 
Worker. 

Oswald's  mind  and  body  was  only  an  in- 
strument for  death,  manipulated  by  sinister 
forces  and  vicious  men  who  exploited  this 
pliable,   vulnerable  and  sick  individual. 

Oswald's  mind  was  psychiatrlcally  and  sys- 
tematically conditioned  and  prepared  for  vio- 
lence and  terroristic  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  Communist  cause.  Oswald  became  a 
cold,  calculating  professional  paranoid  killer 
who  was  Intimately  associated  with  the  Com- 
munist apparatus. 

It  would  be  a  gross  error  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  find  that  the  Communist  apparatus 
was  not  directly  responsible  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  because  Oswald 
was  a  mentally  deranged  malcontent.  Ac- 
tually, the  Communist  apparatus  recruits, 
conditions,  trains,  and  exploits  this  type  of 
fanatic  for  Its  terroristic  assignments, 

OSWALD   ESTABLISHES    CUBAN    AND    MEXICAN 
COMMUNIST    CONTACTS 

Oswald  participated  in  the  Communist 
pro-Castro  movement  in  New  Orleans.  He 
made  a  number  of  trips  to  Mexico,  where  he 
consorted  with  Communists.  Mexico  City, 
for  many  years  has  been  the  headquarters 
and  center  for  Communist  propaganda,  sub- 
version, and  terrorism  on  the  American  hem- 
ispheres. Nothing  Is  of  greater  significance 
regarding  Oswald's  movements  than  that  he 
gravitated  precisely  to  Mexico,  not  once,  but 
on  several  occasions. 

KENNEDY    ASSASSINATION     13    COMMUNIST 
POLITICAL    CRIME 

It  is  Intunaterlal  whether  Oswald  was  spe- 
cifically assigned  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy.  The  fact  remains  that  his  entire 
Communist  background  and  training  had 
conditioned  him  to  kill. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  victim  of  a 
Communist  political  killing,  Oswald  was 
trained  to  kill  for  the  attainment  of  a  poUt- 
lc£d  objective. 

His  murders  and  attempted  murders  con- 
stitute a  pattern  of  political  assassinations. 

Oswald  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife  from 
attempting  to  assassinate  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

He  shot  at  General  Walker. 

He  assassinated  President  Kennedy. 

He  attempted  to  assassinate  Governor  Con- 
nolly, 

He  murdered  police  officer  J.  D.  Tippett. 

Each  of  these  acts  were  premeditated  and 
were  impersonal.  Each  of  Oswald's  victims 
represented  to  him  the  political  power  of  a 
hostile  society. 

Clearly,  also.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  prove  a 
direct.  Immediate  connection  and  participa- 
tion of  anyone  with  Oswald  in  order  to 
logically   deduce    that    the    sole   and   whole 


incitatlon  and  motivation  of  Qbw&ld 
these  killings  and  attempted  kimng.  waf  "'^ 
Communist  Ideology  and  the.Conum,i^ 
Party  world  apparatus.  — uiumn 

SIMILARITIES     OF     KENNEDY    ASSASSINAnoM 

TROTSKY    MUEDEE  *" 

There  Is  a  striking  similarity 'between  t>,- 
assassination  of  President  Kendedy  and  SI 
murder  of  Leon  Trotsky  in  Mexico  Cltv 
August  20,  1940.  Trotsky's  asXlant  wh?S 
iislng  many  aliases,  was  commonly  knoli!!! 
as  Ramon  Mercader.  Like  MerOader.  Onwd 
used  various  aliases  and  cover  nIttM 
Mercader  was  27  when  he  killed  TroSpr 
Oswald  was  24  when  he  assassinated  ftS' 
dent  Kennedy.  Both  had  abttormal  saa 
talltles,    and    both   were   obsessive  "loneri" 

Mercader  served  In  the  Communist  fore* 
In  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  reaelvlng  a^ 
tage  and  terrorist  training.  After  the  «» 
he  went  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  wheri  he  received 
further  specialized  training  from  thi 
MKVD,  one  of  the  various  names  which  tbt 
KGB  has  had  in  former  years.  Oswald  it- 
ceived  his  training  in  the  U.S.  Marinj 
Corps,  and  thereafter  went  to'  Soviet  Hui. 
sla,  where  he  put  himself  undek-  the  protw. 
tion  and  undoubted  indoctJlnatlon  »ivi 
training  of  the  KGB  and  its  reUted  agenda 

Evidence  regarding  Mercadier's  Identitj 
and  background  was  virtually  noneiistent 
during  the  time  of  his  trial  In  Mexico  City 

INCRIMINATING  TRUTH   COMES  OUT  YEARS  UlB 

More  than  10  years  elapsed  before  Mer- 
cader's  true  Identity  was  established,  and 
before  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  m 
produced  to  conclusively  prove  that  he  had 
killed  Trotsky  on  direct  orders  of  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  There  is  an  abundance  oJ 
direct  evidence  linking  Oswald  to  the  SoTlet 
Secret  Police.  Evidence  already  avallilSe 
establishes  Oswald's  close  assticlatlon  with 
the  Soviet  Secret  Police  and  other  ComaiTi. 
nlst  agencies  and  terrbrlstlc  groups.  Ail 
that  Is  lacking  in  his  case  Is,  direct  proof 
of  assignment  by  the  Communist  under- 
ground to  assassinate  President  Kennedy  or 
some  other  outstanding  American  person- 
ality. 

Today,  more  than  20  years  after  the  kill- 
ing of  Trotsky,  and  even  without  direct  con- 
clusive proof,  world  opinion,  accepta  the 
fact  that  Mercader  murdered  Trotsky  under 
specific  orders  from  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police.  1 

HOUSE     UN-AMERICAN      ACTIvrnES      COMMimi 
CITES    COMMUNIST    INFLUENCE    ON   OSWiLB 

In  Its  report  for  1963.  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  thp  U.S.  How 
of  Representatives  directly  placed  the  re- 
sponslblllty  for  President  Kennedy's  asm- 
ainatlon  upon  the  Communist  apparatui. 

The  following  quotations  from  this  report 
conclude  that  Oswald  was  motivated  and 
Infiuenced  toward  his  assassinfctlon  of  Pra- 
Ident  Kennedy  by  the  Commtinlst  netwoct 
operating  to  destroy  the  United  States  ud 
the  free  world. 

"Beca\ise  hate  is  so  large  an  element  to 
Communist  doctrine  and  propaganda.  It  li 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Oswald's  clw 
association  with  the  Communist  movement 
and  reading  of  its  propaganda^  markedly  in- 
fluenced his  conduct. 

"Within  the  past  year,  we  have  witnessed 
a  shocking  example  of  the  kind  of  horrible 
act  that  can  be  committed  tiy  a  fanatlal 
Marxist  who  had  for  years  been  an  »rtl 
reader  of  Communist  antl-Amierlcan  props- 
ganda  and— not  long  before  the  slaying  (< 
the  President — a  leader  of  proi-Castro  agita- 
tion on  the  streets  of  one  of  our  nJ»)<» 
cities. 

"Perhaps,  it  would  not  have  happened  n. 
during  past  years,  the  American  people,  • 
a  whole,  had  worked  harder  to  discloae  tbi 
lies  and  half-truths  in  domestic  Commnnli' 
propaganda  so  that  our  youth  would  not* 
misled  by  it." 


w    Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
*^fn.wS  findings  and  conclusions  are 
"*•  ^fSSi  and  warranted  by  the  facts 
Si'ciK^^nces  present  In  this  case. 

CONCLUSIONS 

T-  Harvev  Oswald  assassinated  Presi- 

^V^nSly  on  November  22, 1963. 
dentKenneay «  ^^    ^^    unstable 

'•^Ity  but^new  the  nature  and  quality 
■"/^^act  of  assassination.     His  crime  was 
°l^JSt^  but  was  not  motivated  by  per- 
P^llXus  toward  President  Kennedy, 
"""^rl   Harvev    Oswald's    assassination    of 

'•.^t  Kennedy  was  part  of  a  pattern 
^Stlc?  isaislnatlons  and  criminal 
°*  P^v  ?n  this  homicide.  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
""tf  was  whollv  influenced  and  motivated 
^'tls  Co^unlstld«4ogy.  training,  asso- 

T^eScumSnUal  evidence  Is  sufficient 
.  «Tiude  U5  a  moral  certainty,  any  other 
^JfthSs  except  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
^^^nfted^e?ldent  Kennedy  to  advance 
r?S  communist  plan  designed  to  ultl- 
SiJy  destroy  the  United  States  and  the 

^^^  T^r'^Harvey  Oswald's  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  is  completely  consistent 
!S!t  communist  terroristic  methodology. 
?n  tbe^eT  hand,  it  is  inconsistent  to 
2^S  L^  Harvey  Oswald's  multiple  mur- 
SSs  and  attempted  murders  to  any  other 
l%vaUon  cause,  or  source  than  that  of 
SXunist  mentality,  apparatus,  and  opera- 

"T^There  Is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  So- 
viet secret  Police  (KGB),  or  any  other  Coti- 
munist  agency  or  organization  specifically 
Eied  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  assassinate 
pwsident  Kennedy.  But,  the  lack  of  avail- 
able evidence  does  not  exclude  the  reasonable 
presumption  that  the  KGB  indoctrinated, 
ttalned.  and  prepared  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  as 
a  professional  specialist  for  future  use  as  an 
assassin  or  terrorist. 

7  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  not  have 
assassinated  President  Kennedy  except  for 
his  total  commitment  "to  Communist  ideol- 
ogy, methodology,  and  objectives. 

EFFECT  OF  COMMISSION'S  JUDGMENT 

If  the  President's  Commission  absolves  the 
Communists  from  direct  or  indirect  involve- 
ment In  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, then,  It  will  be  doing  a  tragic  Injus- 
tice and  perpetrating  a  great  disservice  to 
the  American  people. 

President  Kennedy's  last  sacrifice  will  have 
been  In  vain  If  the  true  cause  of  his  death 
Is  not  Identified,  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Government  can  be  fully 
alerted  to,  and  informed  of  the  sinister, 
secret,  complex,  universality,  and  Immediacy 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Communist  world  ap- 
paratus. 

The  Judgment  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion must  have  for  Its  prime  purpose,  the 
prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
assassination  and  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion, not  from  Oswald  but  from  his  Com- 
munist coconspirators. 

This  letter  is  respectfully  submitted  with 
the  request  that  it  be  incorporated  into  the 
official  record  of  the  Commission's  proceed- 
ings. 

John  B.  Pillion, 
Afember,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress recentiy  passed  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  -war  on  poverty  bill,  title 
I  of  which  was  aimed  at  meeting  the 
problems  of  our  young  people. 

For  better  or  worse,  this  collection  of 
warmed-over  New  Deal  schemes  is  now 
law.  and  there  is  little  point  at  this  time 
in  continuing  a  debate  on  its  merits. 
What  does  concern  me.  however,  is  that 
in  its  rush  to  produce  this  election  year 
bill  the  administration  failed  to  use  any 
ingenuity  to  get  to  the  real  heart  of  the 
poverty  problem  in  America. 

My  good  friend.  Mrs.  Eliy  Peterson,  the 
capable  former  assistant  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  who  is 
now  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Michigan,  gave  an  excellent  talk  to  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Kiwanis  Club  on 
August  5  entitled,  "The  Dropout  Prob- 
lem— A  Republican  View."  I  commend 
her  sound  and  well-informed  approach 
to  the  problem  of  school  dropouts  to  the 
attention  of  the  House^and  hope  that  she 
will  be  present  in  the  other  body  next 
January  to  carry  on  a  truly  constructive 
program  for  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mrs.  Peterson's  address. 


-A  RE- 


THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM- 
PUBLICAN  VIEW 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Dropout  Problem — A  Republican  View 
Right  here  in  Grand  Rapids  there  is  a  16- 
year-old  boy  with  a  very  uncertain  future. 
He  comes  from  a  poor  home.  His  father 
has  only  worked  on  and  off  ever  since  he 
could  remember.  Neither  his  mother  nor  his 
father  finished  grammar  school  before  they 
were  thrown  out  Into  the  adult  world  to 
sink  or  swim.  Now,  at  age  16,  he  is  following 
in  their  unhappy  footsteps. 

Get  a  Job?  He  might  like  to  get  a  Job, 
have  a  little  Income  of  his  own,  gain  even 
a  little  self-respect  and  a  little  motivation 
to  better  his  lot  in  life.  But  the  deck  is 
loaded  against  him. 

His  reading  and  writing  ability  is  far  below 
that  needed  for  reading  and  understanding 
even  simple  Instructions.    He  doesn't  know 
how  to  dress  or  how  to  speak  to  a  company 
Job  interviewer.    He  can't  understand  how  to 
fill  out  the  forms  at  the  employment  service. 
He  has  no  manvial  skills  beyond  picking  up 
butts  or  pushing  a  lawnmower.    Train  him? 
What  employer  is  going  to  invest  training 
expenses  in  him,  only  to  see  him  snatched 
away  by  the  draft  before  he  starts  to  earn 
money  for  the  firm?     Enlist  in  the  Army? 
Maybe,  If  he  can  make  the  grade.     But  he 
has  little  Incentive  to  enlist  when  he  knows 
the   chances   are  50-50  that  he  will  never 
have  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  all, 
despite  our  so-called  imiversal  military  draft. 
So  what  does  he  do?     He  fioats  arovmd 
loose,  cluttering  up  the  street  corners.    Now 
and  then  he  snitches  an  apple  off  the  fniit 
stand.    Then,  perhaps,  he  wants  a  little  beer 
money.    He  steals  it.    Sooner  or  later,  after 
his  delinquency  has  brought  sorrow  to  his 
parents  and  grief  to  his  victims,  he  is  caught. 
Then — a  trip  to  Whitmore  Lake.    Maybe  the 
rehabilitation  program  there  will  turn  this 
taxeater  and  troublemaker  into  a  taxpayer 
and  responsible  citizen.    But  most  likely  it  is 
too  late.    At  best,  the  dedicated  rehabilita- 
tion personnel  have  a  terrific  problem  on 
their  hands. 

I  said  this  young  lad  was  from  Grand 
Rapids,  but  I  might  as  well  have  said  he 
was  from  any  town  in  Michigan.  This  lad. 
and  others  like  him.  form  the  hard  core  of 
one  of  society's  real  hard  core  problems,  that 
of  providing  genuine  opportunity  for  our 
youth.  Let's  look  at  some  figures  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  problem. 

In  1962.  excluding  the  summer  months, 
there  were  about  5.3  miUlon  16-21-year-old8 
in  the  work  force  In  this  coxmtry.    This  In- 


cludes  those  working   and   those  trying  to 
find  work,  but  not  those  in  school. 

On  the  average.  700,000  of  these  5.3  million 
were  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  this  group  is  over  13 
percent.  This  does  not  Include  another  240,- 
000  16-21-year-olds  were  were  in  school  seek- 
ing part-time  work,  and  unable  to  get  it. 

Over  1  million  youths  drop  out  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  each  year.  •  One- 
quarter  of  these  fall  even  to  complete  elemen- 
tary school.  Between  1960  and  1970.  26  mil- 
lion youths  will  enter  the  labor  force,  of 
which  lYz  million  will  not  have  completed 
their  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

During  the    1962-63   school  year   here   in 
Michigan   there   were    approximately   27.200 
dropouts.    More  than  44  percent  of  them  were 
girls.    One  out  of  four  youngsters  beginning 
grade  9  in  our  State  will  not  finish  grade  12. 
These  few  figures  could  be  multiplied  end- 
lessly, but  I  think  they  make  the  point.    We 
are  faced  with  a  situation  which  is  social 
dynamite:    thousands  of  our   young  people 
out  of  school,  out  of  work,  out  of  luck  and 
out  of  hope.     Unless  we  older  citizens  step 
In  to  restore  opportunity  to  these  lost  legions, 
our  future  prosperity,  the  success  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  the  very  roots  of  American 
liberty  are  going  to  be  very  much  In  doubt. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  believe  to  be  a  few 
simple   but   essential    premises    for    dealing 
with  this  growing  problem. 

Plrst,  we  must  recognize  that  America's 
most  Important  resoiirces  are  her  human 
resources.  More  than  anything  else,  the 
potential  of  oyr  people  to  lead  worthwhile, 
responsible,  constructive  lives  must  be  de- 
veloped. This  Is  far  more  Important  than 
paving  a  parking  lot  or  replacing  the  old 
sewer  on  Main  Street.  Here  Is  where  our 
money  brings  in  the  dividends — and  the  lack 
of  it  means  a  terrible  price  in  lost  income, 
lost  taxes,  lost  contributions,  and  lost  happi- 
ness. -* 

Second,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  real 
heart  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  young 
person's  home  relationship.  Children,  like 
adults,  cannot  effectively  be  dealt  with  away 
from  their  environment.  The  basic  problem 
is  one  of  psychology — of  attitudes  toward 
life,  of  motivation  to  achieve,  of  fundamental 
traits  of  character,  of  willingness  to  learn — 
all  things  that  take  shape  in  the  home  long 
before  the  child  even  begins  school. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  that  the  quality 
of  our  educational  system,  especially  the 
early  years  of  it,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
eventual  life  opportunities  of  oxir  young  peo- 
ple. A  promising  student  whose  initiative  is 
dulled  by  a  dull  teacher,  a  slow  student  who 
is  passed  on  from  grade  to  grade  without  ever 
learning  to  read  or  write  properly — these  are 
good  candidates  for  later  public  assistance 
payments  and  maybe  Juvenile  delinquency 
action. 

Fourth,  we  must  recognize  that  the  prog- 
ress of  automation  and  technological  change 
has  produced  a  drastic  change  in  our  inven- 
tory of  needed  skills.  Unskilled  labor  Jobs 
are  declining  sharply.  In  their  place  more 
skilled  labor,  professional,  and  managerial 
Jobs  are  opening  up. 

Ova  real  problem  today  as  a  Nation  is  not 
a  shortage  of  Jobs,  but  the  disparity  of  skills 
between  the  available  Jobs  and  the  avaUable 
Job  seekers. 

Fifth,  we  must  always  recognize  that  the 
best  solutions  to  all  problems  of  this  sort 
are  solutions  that  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  people.  AU  too  often  today  we  hear  the 
voices  of  the  left  crying  out  for  vast  new  pro- 
grams, governmental,  usually  at  the  Federal 
level.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ments in  Washington  and  Lansing  have  no 
bxisiness  worrying  about  youth  unemploy- 
ment. But  it  is  to  say  that  the  people  close 
to  the  problem,  utUlzing  the  advice  of  local 
experts,  and  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  get  genuine  and  lasting  results,  can  solve 
problems  like  this  without  sacrificing  a  large 
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keep  these  basic  premises  in  mind, 
no  reason  why  a  close  working  part- 
cannot  be  developed  between  local 
ind  local.  State,  and  Federal  Oovern- 
Olven  the   number   ol   the  various 
and  activities  at  the  different  levels. 
of  optimum  coordination  of  serv- 
lot  an  easy  one.    I  am  happy  to  say 
State  of  Michigan,  under   Cover- 
's leadership,  has  formed  a  man- 
«levelopment  and  vocational  training 
din  itlng  committee  to  deal  with  Just  this 
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State  level.  Governor  Romney  has 
favorable  action  from  the  Michigan 
on  four   new  programs   In  this 
<|)ne  Is  a  Job  upgrading  program  for 
16  to  20  who  have  dropped  out  of 
or  at  least  6  months.     Another  Is  a 
program,  which  will  give  out- 
unemployed  youths  a   chance   to 
skills  In  local  imlts  of  government. 
Is  also  the  cooperative  work  study 
.  In  which  local  businessmen  provide 
|ob  training  for  technical  Jobs  and 
:rafts. 

Federal  level  there  are  already  In 

quite  a  niimber  of  specifically  de- 

>rograms  to  help  the  States  and  local 

combat  these  problems  of  un- 

youth.     The   Manpower  Develop- 

Tralnlng  Act,  a  program  that  has 

the  support  of  both  parties  in  Con- 

speclfled  that  5  percent  of  the  funds 

to  help  train  young  workers.    Legls- 

bo    enlarge    this    percentage    is    now 

X)ngres8  and  should  be  passed.    Nu- 

other  programs  administered  by  the 

of  Ijabor  and   of  Health,  Edu- 

and  Welfare  operate  in  the  areas  of 

education.  Industrial  cooperation, 

education,    and    apprenticeship 
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these  programs  are  useful  attempts 
the  States  and  local   communities 
with   these   problems.     They    are    a 
nitration  of  how  our  Federal  system 
benefits  without  extreme   cen- 
of  power  In  Washington.    On  the 
dand,  much  of  the  so-called  poverty 
leglslat  on   now  before  Congress  would   by- 
Stite  government,  local  government,  and 
cases  even  parents.     And  further- 
eten  a  casual  reading  of  this  bill  makes 
sta  ongly    suspicious    that    the    poverty 
was  designed  not  so  much  to  meet 
huiaan  problems  of  our  imderprlvlleged 
qitlzens  as  to  meet  the  equally  himian 
deserving  problems  of  our  politicians 
reelection.     No  one  seems  to  know 
will  cost  tn  succeeding  years.    If  past 
is  any  guide,  a  few  years  of  the  pov- 
pajckage  may  well  put  more  taxpayers 
po  rerty  than  it  will  get  poor  people  out 
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[  have  a  few  Ideas  of  my  own  about 
respon4ble  Federal  action  to  combat  poverty, 
hand  with  voluntary  groups  of  citi- 
the  local  governments. 

have    already    made    signif- 

lontributions,    in    cooperation    with 

a  jencies  and  schools,   to  help   school 

and  potential  dropouts.     Why  not 

businessman    to    deduct    from    his 

or  all  of  the  expenses  he  puts  out 

young  men  and  women?     I  think 

cotild  be  a  realistic  and  workable  way 

Federal   Government  to  provide   a 

stlinulus  to  local  Job  training  programs 

Tisurping  local  responsibilities  and 
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Cong  -ess  18  Just  beginning  to  realize  what 
a  powe  1  ul  and  adverse  effect  oior  so-called 
tmlversil  military  draft  has  on  youth  em- 
ployme  it.  Today's  draftees  are  not  taken 
until  a  je  22 — usxmlly  4  years  or  more  after 
they  U  Eive  school.  Sure,  they  could  enlist 
at  18.  But  every  young  man  is  well  aware 
that  hl^  chances  of  escaping  military  service 


altogether  are  about  50-50  for  the  system 
is  not  in  any  way  universal  except  that 
everybody  must  register.  For  the  4  or  5 
years  between  his  leaving  school  and  bis 
draft  call — If  it  comes — a  young  man  has  a 
rough  time  landing  a  decent  Job  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  employer  vants  to 
invest  in  a  young  man  whose  future  Is  so 
uncertain.  I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  make  a  thorough  review  of  our  military 
manpower  procurement  policies  to  see  if  this 
problem  can  be  solved. 

One  of  the  real  problems  In  Identifying 
and  salvaging  potential  dropouts  early  In 
their  school  life  is  the  lack  of  competent, 
qualified  social  workers.  We  desperately 
need  to  encourage  our  able  youngsters  to 
go  into  social  work  as  a  career.  Now  the 
Navy  has  a  college  plan  which  pays  for  al- 
most all  expenses  for  a  young  man.  In  return 
for  several  years  of  active  duty  upon  grad- 
uation. Could  not  such  a  plan  be  Instituted 
for  social  workers  as  well?  This  might  prove 
to  be  a  major  aid  in  cracking  the  dropout 
problem. 

These  are  Just  a  few  Ideas  which  I  think 
need  to  be  explored  fully  and  conscientiously 
by  the  National  Government.  By  ingenious 
and  conscientious  efforts  to  develop  youth 
employment  programs,  by  intelligent  coop- 
eration between  the  various  levels  of  our 
Federal  system,  we  can  mount  a  full  scale 
assault  on  one  of  our  most  pressing  social 
problems  without  at  the  same  time  vesting 
all  power  far  away  in  Washington.  Michigan 
has  shown  how  this  can  be  done.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  other  cities  and  States  can  profit 
by  their  example. 

With  this  kind  of  effort,  I  firmly  believe 
that  16-year-old  Grand  Rapids  boy  I  told 
you  about  can  be  straightened  out — he  can 
get  a  Job.  get  married,  raise  a  family,  pay 
his  taxes,  and  vote  Republican. 


JACKSONVILLE   POLICE   DEPART- 
MENT  HONORED 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  rxNOLEV]  may  extend 
his  remarks' at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
year  when  law  oflBcers  must  endure  the 
hazards  and  abuse  of  a  rising  amount  of 
public  disturbances,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  dangers  of  their  important  occu- 
pation, it  is  gratifying  to  call  attention 
to  the  special  honor  accorded  the  police 
department,  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 
The  department,  aided  in  its  efforts  by 
many  civic  groups,  individual  citizens 
and  business  firms,  has  won  national 
recognition  for  its  safety  efforts. 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  honor  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Journal-Courier  newspaper 
of  Jacksonville : 

jACK30NVn.LE     WiNS     NaTION.AL     RECOGNITION 

FOR  Safety  Efforts:   Safety  Check  Lane 

Best  in  Nation  for  City's  Size 

Jacksonville  emerged  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  in  accident  prevention  meas- 
ures according  to  a  telegram  received  at  po- 
lice headquarters  at  noon  Thursday. 

For  the  second  time,  the  annual  vehicle 
safety  check  lane,  the  10-polnt  program  de- 
signed to  keep  cars  safe  and  sponsored  by 
the  Jacksonville  Police  Department,  received 
the  national  award  of  excellence  for  the  20 
to  25  thousand  population  group. 

The  oCQcial  word  came  from  M.  R.  Darling- 
ton, Jr.,  director  of  the  National  Vehicle 
Safety  Check  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 


September  lo 

The  award  was  also  captured  by  JaijkanniHi, 
In  1962.  *«wnTUli 

During  the  10  years  of  operation;  Jackaon 
vine's  safety  check  lane  has  recelvedelSt 
State  awards  of  excellence  and  two  nation*! 
honors.  ^ 

Other  cities  honored  by  the  naitlonai  » 
ganlzation  were:  New  Canaan,  Codn.;  pittL 
burg,  Calif.;  and  Coffesrvllle.  Kans;    ' 

Patrolmen  Norman  Cottingham  and  John 
Smith,  cochalrmen  of  the  1964  safety  ImS 
conducted  during  May  17-23  wera  bubbitoj 
with  excitement  upon  receiving  the  telecMi 
Thursday.  ^^ 

Cottingham  said,  "On  behalf  of  the  enttn 
department  and  all  concerned  with  Um 
safety  lane,  I  would  sure  like  to  Ihank  the 
more  than  2,600  residents  of  Jacksonville 
and  svu-rounding  area  who  took  the  time  to 
make  sure  their  automobiles  are  in  good 
working  order.  Without  their  cooperation 
and  Interest  in  Joining  the  circle  of  safety 
this  award  would  not  have  been,  possible" 
mayor  proud  too 

Mayor  Byron  Holkenbrink  said  the 
award  represented  the  community  spirit  "ot 
our  dedicated  police  oCacers  and  the  coop, 
eratlon  of  the  public.  I  am.  Incleed  proud 
of  the  coveted  honor  and  thank  thJDse  men  In 
the  department  who  spent  many,  many  off- 
duty  hours  to  make  It  the  successful  project 
It  has  been.  We  never  know  how  many  IItm 
have  been  saved  by  checking  the  ijialn  ttemi 
of  auto  malfunction  which  we  so  often  take 
for  granted." 

A  letter  will  be  received  by  the  police  de- 
partment  within  a  few  days  Indicating  when 
and  where  the  award  will  be  presented.  The 
award  was  given  by  Gov.  Otto  Kermer  In  1962, 
as  has  the  eight  other  State  awards. 

Rumors  have  already  started  that  Preel- 
dent  Johnson  might  award  the  coveted 
plaque.  When  last  seen,  several  pairs  of 
freshly  shlned  shoes  were  evident  at  police 
headquarters. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  '< 

There  was  no  objection.       | 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  Congress  "to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  railroad  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States." 

The  resolution  empowers  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  "study  and  ascertain  tiie 
need  for  improvements  in  passenger 
train  service  in  our  growing  economy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed '  abandon- 
ment of  passenger  train  service  and  re- 
moval of  tracks  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  may  cause  undue,  hardship 
throughout  the  Nation  and  ia&y  prove 
expensive  to  the  national  economy  in  the 
long  run. 

The  American  railroad  industry  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  vital  to  the  Ameri- 
can welfare  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
That  being  so,  responsible  leadership  in 
Government,  the  railroad  industry  and 
railroad  labor  should  plan  for  the  future 
so  that  the  American  public  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  » 
healthy,  growing,  and  financially  stable 
railroad  system  In  the  days  ahead. 
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uore  convenient  and  attractive  train 
-.Jire  and  improved  scheduUng  appears 
f^-  necessary  to  increase  the  use  of 
*°J?!«?!^^ains.    One  of  the  objects  of 
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who  walked  and  strutted  across  the  face  of 
Europe. 

He  believed  in  the  biographical  approach 

to  history    though  he  was  keenly  aware  of 

nassenger  trains.     <Jne  oi  wic  uujciiio  i/a     ^^^  economic  and  social  factors,  and  so  he 

jKTnroDOsed  investigation  authorized  by     spotlighted  the  Napoleons,  Metternlchs,  Bls- 

tnep    *C,__  ,_  +„  ^ataitninc^  tbp  PTcint-     marcks,  and  Talleyrands. 

The  students  who  listened  raptly  to  a 
Hayes  lecture  ( performance  would  be  a  better 
word)  never  forgot  it.  The  beautifully 
chiseled  sentences  would  roU  out,  booming. 
Then  there  would  be  a  pause,  beautifully 
timed.  Then  the  sentences  would  come 
again.  • 

Sometimes  he  would  tighten  his  double - 


«v  resolution  is  to  determine  the  exist 
5;  and  potential  need  for  passenger 
train  service  and  to  verify  railroad  com- 
Saints  that  passenger  revenue  has  been 
declining  in  recent  years.         ,  ,  •      ^ 

The  study  will  also  attempt  to  deter- 
mine whether  improved  and  more  at- 

Wtive  and  convenient  passenger  tram 
tractive  tui"  „,«,,i^  --ociiif  in 


7  years  listening  to  other  people  and  43  years 
with  other  people  having  to  listen  to  me." 

ASK   RECALL 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1942  as  Am- 
baaeador  to  Spain,  which  was  believed  to 
be  edging  closer  to  open  Intervention  on 
the?  side  of  the  Axis  Powers,  Dr.  Hayes  was 
known  as  a  supporter  of  Franco  In  the 
Spanish  civil  war  against  the  loyalists. 

But  he  had  made  numerous  speeches  at- 
tacking Hitler  and  fascism.  And  although 
liberals  In  this  country  were  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  Spain  they  conceded  that  Dr. 
Hayes  would  make  the  best  American  Am- 


corvice  and  scheduling  would  result  in     breasted   coat  around  himself  like  a  cloak     bassador  if  one  were  to  be  sent  to  Madrid 
more  patronage. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  pro- 
uosals  of  the  Reading  RaUroad  Co.  to 
Jbwidon  passenger  train  service  from 
Philadelphia  through  Reading,  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  up  into  coal 
region  conununities  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  resolution  will 
receive  careful  consideration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  study  should  be  conducted  with  a 
view  toward  possible  Federal  assistance 
to  help  retain  passenger  service  for  areas 
in  which  such  aid  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Abandonment  of  tracks  and  passenger 
service  to  Reading  and  northern  areas  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Perm- 
sylvania,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  might  result  in  economic  set- 
backs tliat  would  be  more  expensive  than 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  mainte- 
nance of  rail  sei-vice  to  these  areas. 


THE    LATE    PROF.    CARLTON    J.    H. 

HAYES,  DISTINQUISHED  TEACHER. 

SCHOLAR,  AND  DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  a  very  distinguished  constitu- 
ent of  mine  passed  quietly  away  at  Afton, 
N.Y.,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  our  wartime 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  Besides  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  scholar  and  a 
diplomat  he  was  also  a  much  respected 
and  beloved  neighbor  and  friend  in  his 
upstate  New  York  home.  We  shall  miss 
him,  and  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow  and  family. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
enclose  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  of  September  9.  review- 
ing the  brilliant  and  impressive  career 
of  Mr.  Hayes : 

Prof.   Carlton  J.   H.   Hates 

Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  was  a  stage  director, 
and  his  stage  was  on  Mornlngside  Heights 
at  the  front  of  any  classroom  at  Columbia, 
where  he  taught  modern  European  history 
for  47  years. 

with  a  kind  of  courtly  grace  he  marshaled 
onto  his  small  stage  the  most  exciting  cast 
of  characters  that  any  Broadway  director 
could  have  wished  for:  Louis  Philippe,  the 
man  with  the  green  umbrella;  the  beautiful 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  who  stiflfened  the 
spine  of  the  weak  Louis  Napoleon;  the 
studious  Karl  Marx  and  his  devoted  wife, 
Jenny  von  Westphalen;    and   all  the  others 


as  if,  for  the  moment,  he  had  become  Met- 
ternlch  or  whomever  he  happened  to  be 
talking  about.  And  once  he  got  so  carried 
away  that  he  fell  off  the  platform  but  no- 
body in  the  big  class — Hayes'  classes  were 
always  big — made  a  sound  lest  the  spell 
of  his  lecture  be  broken.  He  had  one  trick 
of  pronunciation  that  at  least  one  student 
never  forgot — when  he  spoke  the  word 
"Prance"  it  always,  for  some  reason,  came 
out  "Farnce." 

By  1950,  when  he  held  his  last  class  at 
Columbia  (there  was  standing  room  only) 
and  retired  as  Seth  Low  professor  of  history, 
he  had  established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  historians.  His 
field  was  nationalism  and  the  rise  of  the 
modern  state.  He  wrote  or  helped  to  write 
23  books,  among  which  the  best-known 
was  his  "Political  and  Social  History  of  Mod- 
ern Europe."  Several  of  his  books  are  stand- 
ard texts  in  college  and  high  school. 

He  had  directed  the  research  work  of 
hundreds  of  graduate  students  and  many  of 
them  had  written  books.  Many  universities 
and  colleges  have  Hayes-trained  teachers  and 
some  of  them  were-  rash  enough  to  try  to 
copy  the  master's  classroom  technique. 
Carlton  Joseph  Huntley  Hayes  was  unique. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  at  Columbia  for  50  almost 
unbroken  years,  7  of  them  as  a  student 
(A.B.,  college,  1964;  M.A.,  graduate  school, 
1905,  Ph.  D.,  graduate  school,  1909).  He 
was  away  for  only  two  periods  of  any  length : 
from  1918  to  1919  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
Army,  serving  with  the  military  Intelligence 
division  of  the  general  staff,  and  from  1942  to 
1945  he  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Franco's 
Spain.  He  received  much  credit  for  keeping 
Franco  officially  neutral  during  the  war. 

When  he  returned  from  Spain  after  the 
war.  Dr.  Hayes  settled  back  gracefully  into 
teaching.     "That  Is  my  life,"  he  said. 

MATERIALISM 

A  leading  Catholic  layman  who  had  re- 
ceived many  honors  from  his  church.  Dr. 
Hayes  deplored  materialism  in  modern  life. 
"It  has,"  he  said,  "brought  us  to  the  status  of 
cogs  in  an  economic  machine,  to  fascism  and 
communism,  essentially  the  same  tyrannies, 
and  finally  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
threat  of  total  destruction." 

Yesterday  at  82,  Dr.  Hayes  died  at  Sidney 
Hospital,  Sidney,  N.Y.,  where  he  had  been 
taken  from  his  home,  Jericho  Farm,  in 
nearby  Afton.  He  had  had  a  heart  condi- 
tion. His  father  had  been  a  physician  in 
Afton  and  Dr.  Hayes  was  born  in  that  vil- 
lage, northeast  of  Binghamton. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
tomorrow  at  St.  Agnes  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Afton,  with  the  Reverend  John 
Ryan,  Its  pastor,  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Glenwood  Cemetery,  Afton,  in  the  Hayes 
family  plot. 

Dr.  Hayes  began  teaching  history  at  Co- 
lumbia as  a  lecturer  in  1907.  In  1910  he  was 
an  assistant  professor,  5  years  later  an  asso- 
ciate professor  and  in  1919  he  became  a  full 
professor.  In  1935  he  was  named  Seth  Low 
professor  of  history. 

He  once  said  of  his  50-year  career  as 
student  and  tteacher  at  Columbia:    "I  spent 


In  1  year,  however,  the  liberals  had 
changed  their  minds  about  Dr.  Hayes  and 
many  were  clamoring  for  his  recaU.  Two 
Incidents  had  led  to  their  unhappiness. 

In  February  1943  Dr.  Hayes  made  a  speech 
In  Madrid  in  which  he  disclosed  that  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Spain  had  been  so  extensive  that 
the  amount  of  petroletun  available  there 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  per  capita 
amount  available  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Hayes  added  in  the  speech  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  continue  giving 
aid  to  Spain. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister  sent  a  congratulatory  tele- 
gram to  Joseph  P.  Laurel,  head  of  the  Japa- 
nese puppet  Philippine  Government.  Al- 
though the  telegram  was  later  explained  as 
merely  a  formal  courtesy,  the  incident  was 
highly  embarrassing  to  Dr.  Hayes. 

After  he  came  home  to  this  country  in 
1945,  Dr.  Hayes  defended  his  record  In  a 
book,  "Wartime  Mission  in  Spain."  He  wrote 
that  he  believed  he  had  influenced  Franco 
against  overt  entrance  into  the  war  on  Hit- 
ler's side,  and  that  the  Falange — the  only 
party  permitted  in  Spain — ^had  exercised  leas 
influence  on  the  people  and  on  Franco  than 
liberals  believed. 

CONTROVERSY 

There  was  another  big  controversy  in  Dr. 
Hayes'  life.  In  1927,  the  National  Ameri- 
canization Committee  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  charged  that  "Modern  His- 
tory," a  high  school  textbook  of  which  Dr. 
Hayes  was  coauthor,  was  pro-British  and  un- 
patriotic. Dr.  Parker  T.  Moon,  then  profes- 
sor of  international  relations  at  Columbia, 
was  the  other  author. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  book's 
misfortunes.  "Three  years  later  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  removed  it  from  its 
list  of  permitted  textbooks  after  a  Staten 
Island  minister  and  a  local  school  board  had 
charged  that  the  book  was  pro-Catholic  and 
unpatriotic. 

Dr.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Moon  denied  the 
charges,  and  several  educational  and  civic 
groups  protested  against  the  board  of  educa- 
tion's decision,  but  the  book  was  not  restored 
to  the  approved  list. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  the  Catholic  cochairman  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jewsjrfor  many  years.  In  1946,  he  won  the 
^,  Laetare  Medal  of  the  University  of  Notre 
*  Dame,  an  annual  award  made  to  the  most 
distinguished  American  Catholic.  He  also 
received  the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Medal  of  Cath- 
olic University  in  1949,  and  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Medal  of  Columbia  University  in 
1952. 

Surviving  are  his''  wife,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Car- 
roll Hayes;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  William  D. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pelham,  and  a  son,  Carroll 
J.  J.  Hayes,  of  Long  Lake,  N.Y. 


AFRICAN  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  ACT 
FOR  PEACE  IN  CONGO 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
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his  TG  narks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  in  zlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object  on  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iiouislana? 

The"e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chs  irman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 


fairs. I  ind  speaking,  I  am  sure,  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
comm  ttee,  I  compliment  and  commend 
the  Cduncil  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Organzation  of  African  Unity  for  its  ef- 
forts o  bring  peace  and  understanding 
to  the  Congo. 
In  1  he  deliberations  and  decisions  at 


Addis 


elgn  n  Inisters  again  showed  in  f iill  meas- 


A 


ure  tl:  e  maturity  of  statesmanship  that 
has  m  cirked  the  Organization  of  African 

since  its  formation  and  the  adop- 
tion 0  r  the  Charter  of  African  Unity  in 
the  ea  rly  morning  hours  of  May  26. 1963, 
at  Ad  Us  Ababa.  Ethiopia. 

^ay  29,  1963,  in  my  remarks  from 


On 


this  w  all  I  hailed  the  Addis  Ababa  meet- 


ing as 


SINE 


Mr. 


remarks. 


for  1 
my 
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objection 
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Mr 
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Ababa  this  week  the  African  f or- 


an  event  in  history  and  compared 


the  CI  larter  of  African  Unity  to  the  Arti- 
cles o  Confederation  that  loosely  boimd 
our  &  ates  together  in  the  critical  period 
leadii  i  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion t  lat  perfected  our  Union. 

Wit  1  other  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  the  African  nations,  I  had  strong  faith 
In  the  organization  formed  at  Addis  Ab- 
aba tr.  1963  as  the  effective  instrumen- 
tality )f  a  united  all-African  drive  for  the 
protection,  development,  and  common 
interest  of  all  of  Africa.  With  others, 
I  was  pleased  and  heartened  by  the  suc- 
cess (f  the  foreign  ministers  of  Africa 
is  res<  Iving  the  differences  between  Mo- 
rocco and  Algeria  on  the  basis  of  the 
comm  !>n  good  of  Africa. 

In  he  handling  of  the  Congo  situa- 
tion t  le  African  foreign  ministers  again 
have  !  hown  that  African  problems  when 
left  exclusively  in  African  hands  are 
far  m  )re  likely  to  find  wise,  prudent,  and 
works  ble  solutions. 

Keiya  Premier  Jomo  Kenyatta  wiU 
head  j  *  committee  of  representatives  from 
10  Af  ]  ican  nations  to  make  possible  the 
reconi  ;lllatlon  of  warring  factions  and 
the  ristoratlon  of  order  in  the  Congo. 
In  th;  work  ahead  they  will  have  the 
best  ^  Ishes  of  the  American  Government 
and  t  le  prayers  of  the  American  people. 


DIE   ADJOURNMENT   OF   THE 
CONGRESS 

GROSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unananous  consent  to  address  the  House 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
[owa? 

was  no  objection. 

GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may 

the  attention  <rf  the  distinguished 

majority  whip  on  the  subject  of  adjoum- 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  I  should  not 

the  question  to  the  White  House. 

November  the  present  President 

United  States,  Ljmdon  B.  John- 

»ld  he  would  always  respect  the 

and  integrity  of  the  Con- 


Indep  sndence 


gress.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  this 
business  of  adjournment  is  not  going  to 
be  decided  at  the  White  House  despite 
his  fine  assertion  of  last  November? 

I  £im  going  to  continue  to  strive  to  ob- 
tain some  information  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps,  I  ought  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  President  in  an  effort  to  And  out 
when  he  is  going  to  let  lis  go  home  and 
why  we  are  being  kept  here. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
pertinent  question,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
addressed  to  the  wrong  side.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  is  anyone  on  the 
majority  side  who  can  indicate  when  we 
will  adjourn.  That  order  has  got  to 
come  from  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent is  running  on  the  basis  that  he 
can  get  anything  he  wants  out  of  the 
Congress,  and  until  we  pass  all  of  the 
measures  he  wants  and  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  any  measure  that  might  cause 
a  veto  such  as  the  reapportionment 
measure,  we  are  going  to  stay  here. 
Otherwise  he  would  lose  his  campaign 
fodder.  So  I  believe  it  is  up  to  when- 
ever the  White  House  wants  us  out  that 
we  will  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  President's 
protege,  Bobby  Baker,  was  still  around.  I 
would  ask  him  when  we  would  be  per- 
mitted to  adjourn  and  go  home. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
It  would  be  vain  and  unwise  to  get  into 
this  kind  of  argument.  Obviously,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
tell  the  Congress  when  to  adjourn,  nor 
is  he  attempting  to  do  so. 

If  what  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Yottnger]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  mean  Is  that  friendly  relations  and 
a  cooperative  spirit  exist  between  the 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  they  are  both 
quite  accurate. 

We  do  have  legislative  matters  which 
have  ta  be  disposed  of.  and  in  the  other 
body  the  delay  might  be  classified  as 
bipartisan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  the  author 
of  the  measure  which  is  causing  most  of 
the  delay  in  that  body. 


THE  PROPOSED  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thomas).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
LiBONATil  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  reflects  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  the  teeming  immigrant  popu- 
lations that  came  to  our  shores  to  seek 
the  opportunities  of  a  new  life  in  an  un- 
derdeveloped land  whose  ideologies  con- 
tributed to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
race.  Its  laws  and  social  norms  guar- 
anteed the  liberties  and  freedom  of  every 
individual.  Its  democratic  way  of  life 
stimulated  human  effort  to  seek  by  hard 
work  the  pursuit  of  a  better  life  and 
greater  accomplishment. 

The  family  in  its  inner  strength  of 
establishing  a  proud  heritage  became 
the  sinews  of  government.  The  father, 
as  head  of  the  household,  and  mother  as 


Its  religious  guidance,  sacrificed  to  n^ 
pare  theh-  offspring  as  spetiiUitiT 
their  educational  business,  and  sdoiUfc 
careers  to  serve  humanity  in  the  im5S 
of  an  accomplished  and  great  clUin? 
Thus  each  new  generation  added  toS 
power  and  greatness  of  a  new  land. 

The  future  of  a  new  land  depeoik 
largely  upon  the  immigrant  movOTttt 
to  its  shores.  The  United  States  was  a 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  attracting  nml 
lions  of  men,  women,  and  Children  to 
settle  within  Its  borders. 

To  be  sure,  these  Immigrants  were  not 
only  seeking  a  new  chance  for  flni»^|ju 
independence,  but  also  had  a  bumiac 
desire  to  become  citizens  of  a  new  type 
of  government — where  basic  concept 
was  the  guarantee  of  equality  amonc 
men  and  justice  and  liberty  for  all 

This  exodus  of  humans  fi-om  contt- 
nental  Eiu-ope  was  in  the  nature  ai  a 
peaceful  revolution  against  the  old  social 
order — that  nobility  is  a  sacred  heritan 
and  that  mediocrity  cannot  be  per- 
mitted  to  use  in  social  statufe  or  eduo- 
tional  accomplishment  above  their  fore- 
bears.  There  were  some  who  came  to 
enjoy  religious  freedom— Withers  to 
escape  famine — still  others  banishment 
under  political  or  criminal  decrees,  and 
the  majority  to  seek  a  new  life  in  a  new 
world. 

History  reveals  that  the  building  of 
our  great  Nation  rested  in  the  handi 
and  mentality  of  these  millions  of  pcr8^ 
verlng  people  who,  without  invitation, 
imder  imsurmountable  handicap  of  lan- 
guage, unskilled  and  uneducated,  steeped 
in  continental  customs,  tradition,  and 
folklore,  traveled  to  the  distant  shores  of 
a  strange  and  vast  land  without  fundi 
to  make  their  fortune.  The  sacrifices  to 
be  endured — the  fierceness  of  competi- 
tive tribulations — the  cruel  sufferings  in 
a  hostile  climate,  the  struggles  and  dep- 
rivations to  be  suffered  in  the  begin- 
ning— did  not  dim  the  bold  spirits  of  the 
new  adventurers.  They  came  on,  they 
stayed  and  prevailed.  Their  success  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  wealth  and 
established  her  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

Yet  today,  we  the  citizenis  of  our  ta- 
loved  country,  have  forgotten  American 
history — and  now  examine  with  a  criti- 
cal eye  any  proposal  to  revise  our  strict 
and  unbending  immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, and  refugee  laws  which  in  effect 
contradict  American  ideals  and  relegate 
certain  alien  petitioners  foif  entrance  ai 
undesirable  Individuals,  merely  because 
the  quota  system  is  based  on  a  narrow 
national  origin  formula. 

The  problem  created  by  the  quota 
system  based  on  national  origin  must 
not  be  confused  as  the  result  of  the  nu- 
merical total  volume  of  immigration  to 
America.  And.  of  course,  no  authority 
on  this  subject  would  reoommend  the 
total  admission  of  would-be  immigranti 
to  the  United  States — unregulated  Im- 
migration limitations  would  not  be  the 
answer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specific  limitations  for  each  nation  li 
not  the  realistic  approach — for  It 
renders  ineligible  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  qualified  of  talent  and  ability 
to  contribute  benefits  to  o\tr  Nation. 
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.    nnfortunate   that    the    unused    H.R.  7700.    My  companion  bill  is  HJR. 
It  is  u°i°i?_.  ,^<fo<n    65,361;   Ger-    7798 


To  be  sure,  our  Nation  can  and  should 
relate  Its  Immigration   numerical   ab- 

our  eco- 
protectlon  of  our 


It  is  unfortuiiavc    ."-«-—  a  number  of  alternative  proposals  relate   its   immigration   nume 

^j^f^L^yrEt"'^'  '^z.^i.T^^^foiSS^.z-  sT^sr.o^s^p^'^i......^ 

S^:^^^^'B  ESr"^'-^""'""'"""*'  i^ro^^A^^Ti^ss-s^- 

^oslovakla,    2,859;    Norway.    2£65,     quota  system^ .^  _,._„  oUHn,,.*,  tion  could  be  disastrous  to  our  economy. 


But,  these  proposed  reforms,  although 
deserving  meritorious  consideration, 
would  become  more  controversial  and  no 
doubt  create  a  stalemate.   However,  H.R. 

ui  I."- ^     7700  through  the  unified  action  of  these 

^  c  nf  the  world  the  American  image  seeking  to  support  reform  and  the  pres- 
°*  ?^  hv  the  QUota-origin  formula  re-  ent  favorable  public  reaction  to  its  ac- 
createa  oy  .",.'?, „„„,.  tv,of  hocirni-    ceptance  would  have  the  best  chance  of 


S^'SandTegS    Sweden.  1,698;  Den- 
^fnfs-    Austria,    1.405:    Belgium, 
Xv  Yugoslavia.   942;    Hungary.   865: 
iflUi  438-  and  Greece.  308. 
^T£e  leader  of  the  freedom-loving 


fSSery  logical  argument  that  basical- 
w^e  reSgnize  the  equaUty  of  all  na- 
tioDs  in  their  relationship  as  to  human 
Sues  established  by  our  free  insUtu- 
Sls  The  quotas  set  for  the  Asian, 
African  and  Island  nations  are  an  In- 
cuit  to  human  reasoning— fractions 
pmial  to  a  hundred  or  more.  Also,  na- 
tions with  vast  populations— India.  Aus- 
tralia Japan.  Formosa,  and  the  African 
^blics  are  given  a  ridiculous  quota 
of  100— excepting  Japan— 185.  Such 
reasoning  is  beyond  the  realm  of  honest 

thinking.  ,      ,      „  , 

The  law  is  cruel  at  many  levels — It  does 
not  provide  for  the  unification  of  fami- 
lies divided  through  its  arbitrary  opera- 
tive effects.  It  disregards  our  public  pol- 
icy in  its  complete  disregard  for 
emergency  world  refugee  problems. 

Its  provisions  are  Inadequate  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  immigrants  with  needed 
skills  at  the  Industrial  trades  level— also 
in  the  scientific  and  medical  fields. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  changes 
in  American  policy  from  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  I— purely  regulatory  as 
to  quality  prescriptions  only.  The  only 
persons  refused  were  those  who  failed  to 
pass  minimum  tests  of  health,  literacy, 
and  behavior  records — criminal. 

The  drastic  changes  were  enacted  in 
1921— quota  law — and  the  Johnson-Reed 
Act  of  1924  that  limited  the  Inamlgrant 
quota  to  150.000,  and  provided  for  the 
national  origin  quota  system — that  the 
annual  quota  for  any  nationality  should 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  150.000  as  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  that  nationality 
bore  to  the  "total  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  in  1920."  Thus  the 
formula  was  fixed  to  the  existing  national 
structure  of  our  population.  It  further 
excluded  the  descendants  of  slave  immi- 
grants from  total  population  figures — a 
sad  commentary  upon  honest  thinking 
to  dlsclassify  in  citizenship  almost  the 
entire  Negro  population. 

The  Johnson-Reed  Act  was  a  national 
Indictment  against  the  southern  Euro- 
peans including  Italy  and  Greece  and  the 
nonwhites  from  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  a  negation  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Imml- 
tration  and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Michael 
Peighan,  are  to  be  complimented  in 
determining  that  hearings  should  be 
held  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject  to  present  their 
views.  It  is  my  Intention  to  support 
the  administration  position  in  this  mat- 
ter as  recommended  by  our  martyred 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  our  Speaker, 
John  McCormack,    as   incorporated   in 


being  enacted  into  law 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  message, 
including  the  endorsements  of  the  then 
President  of  the  Senate,  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack,  on  July  23, 1963,  sets  out 
in  pointed  terms  the  history  of  the  ques- 
tion Including  the  precise  weaknesses  of 
the  present  law  In  its  inapplicability  to 
meet  present  conditions  and  changes  in 
Government  policy.  The  work  was  a 
monumental  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems  In  a  practical  and  ef- 
ficient manner. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  in  a  prepared  sum- 
mary was  also  included. 

Even  though  some  of  its  provisions 
were  modified  by  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  the  basic  concepts  inimical  to  sound 
policy  today  remain  in  the  law. 

The  total  quota  figure  in  Itself  is  not 
a  problem,  but  the  application  of  the 
distribution  formula  again  violates  our 
concepts  and  runs  contrary  to  our  under- 
standing and  our  ideals. 

The  figures  released  by  the  Govern- 
ment indicate  that  in  the  last  decade 
21/2  million  persons  entered  as  immi- 
grants— yet  only  about  IVz  million  of 
these  entered  through  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  controls.  The  others  were 
the  recipients  of  some  eight  or  nine  spe- 
cial statutory  acts  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  under  special  regiilations 
and  other  arrangements.  These  facts  In 
themselves  dictate  a  reformation  of  the 
present  regulatory  provisions. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  have  de- 
manded positive  legislation  in  party  plat^ 
forms  and  political  campaigns  including 
messages  to  the  Congress.  Each  called 
to  our  attention  the  injustices  of  the 
quota  theory  based  on  the  national  origin 
system — and  pointed  out  Its  negative  ef- 
fect on  foreign  policy.  At  our  very 
doorstep,  the  nations  of  South  America, 
numerous  citizens  of  those  nations  re- 
member that  their  progenitors  seeking 
entry  into  the  United  States  were  barred 
by  our  antiquated  and  conciliatory  im- 
migration policy — our  good  will  policy  at 
other  levels  of  our  relationship  with 
these  nations  have  never  been  too  fortui- 
tous. 

Yet  Congress  has  had  to  circumvent 
the  present  act  many  times  through  the 
legislative  process  to  refiect  its  honest 
decisions  on  pertinent  policies  dealing 
with  immigration  questions.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  is  personally  identi- 
fied with  many  perplexing  problems 
every  session  because  of  the  Inadequate 
provisions  of  our  present  laws. 


tlon  could  be  disastrous  to  our  economy. 
But  the  changes  In  H  Jl.  7700  primarily 
effect  the  granting  of : 

First.  Nonquota  preference  to  the  par- 
ents, spouses,  and  children  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens— having  a  minor  effect  on  quotas. 
These  are  now  subject  to  second  prefer- 
ence, always  exhausted.  The  resulting 
separation  Is  a  travesty.  The  same 
category  should  include  parents  of  per- 
manent resident  aliens. 

Second.  Nonquota  preference  to  na- 
tives of  the  independent  island  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Present 
law  grants  this  privilege  only  to  those 
Islands  Independent  at  the  time  of  its 
passage — excludes  those  who  gained 
their  Independence  since  Its  enactment. 
Third.  Establishes  a  fourth  preference 
category  for  those  aliens  with  needed 
occupational  talents  such  as  tailors, 
stonemasons,  and  so  forth.  A  special 
Immigration  Advisory  Board  Is  estab- 
lished having  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters.  Members  appointed — three  by 
the  President,  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  two  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

Another  interesting  problem  presents 
Itself  specifically  to  the  Italian  American 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  as  aUen 
residents  served  with  the  U.S.  Forces  and 
later  returned  to  their  homeland — mar- 
ried and  had  offspring  born  there — cer- 
tainly these  offspring  should  be  given  a 
nonquota  classification.  An  American 
Legion  mandate  in  this  regard  has  been 
introduced  by  me— H.R.  6931. 

The  study  of  the  deportation  question 
of  those  losing  their  citizenship  is  not 
only  challenging  but  promulgates  a  prac- 
tice of  a  twisted  philosophy  of  legal 
standards  based  on  an  illogical  premise 
that  no  equities  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  deportee  or  his  family. 

I  learned  of  several  cases  where  in- 
dividual citizens  were  deprived  by  court 
order  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
citizens  and  also  expunging  the  order  of 
court  of  many  years'  standing  granting 
them  citizenship  status.  Both  individ- 
uals had  sons  who  served  in  the  military 
forces  during  and  after  World  War  II, 
were  honorably  discharged  and  received 
both  presidential  citations  and  citations 
of  the  command.  Also  in  one  Instance  a 
son-in-law  as  a  commissioned  officer 
served  honorably. 

In  one  of  these  matters  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  weighing  these  facts,  canceled 
the  order  of  deportation  giving  as  his 
reason  that  the  separation  of  the  family 
head  from  his  loyal  patriotic  sons  who 
served  with  distinction  as  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  war  in  it- 
self was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
action. 

In  the  other  matter  an  interesting 
question  developed  where  the  coxmtry  of 
his  birth  refused  to  accept  him  on  the 
grounds  that  the  swesuing  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States— in  taking  citizens 
oath— relieved  it  of  any  responsibility 
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to  Aim  or  the  United  States.  This  rea- 
son ng  was  based  upon  the  premise  that 
sue  I  proceedings  granting  citizenship 
rep  esent,  as  to  his  native  land,  a  per- 
ma:  lent  separation  from  his  native  citi- 
zen (hip,  and  regardless  of  a  subsequent 
can  (illation  of  the  order  granting  citi- 
zen (hip  In  the  proceeding — the  question 
of  lis  allegiance  to  his  newly  adopted 
cou  itry  has  been  determined.  The  re- 
call ng  of  the  citizenship  grant  does  not 
rest  ore  him  to  the  status  of  being  a  sub- 
ject of  the  land  of  his  birth. 

There  are  split  legal  contentions  on 
the  part  of  authorities  in  these  matters 
anc  the  law  should  be  explicit  in  the  con- 
side  ration  of  these  problems.  The  fur- 
the  ■  practice  of  banishing  one  to  any 
oth  iT  land  accepting  him — upon  the  re- 
fuse il  of  his  native  land  to  permit  his 
ent  7  Is  purely  an  illegal  device  to  dimfip 
hlnr  anywhere,  just  to  get  rid  of  him, 
dlsi  egardlng  what  vested  rights  inure  to 
hln  or  his  family  that  equity  and  good 
conscience  dictate.  The  separation 
froi  1  family  is  of  momentous  importance 
to  (tne's  klnfolk  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  must  be  considered  impor- 
tan ;  enough  to  spell  out  the  law  to  pre- 
ven ;  injustice. 

1  he  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  7700  Is 
to  ibollsh  the  national  origins  system 
anc  to  permit  entrance  to  those  filing 
wit  iln  preference  categories  on  a  first 
con  e,  first  served  basis. 

EEU5h  country's  quota  will  be  reduced 
20  >ercent  the  first  year  and  40  percent 
the  second  year,  60  percent  the  third 
yea*,  80  percent  the  fourth  year,  and 
100  percent  in  the  fifth  year.  The  pres- 
ent total  annual  quota  of  157,000  will  be 
Inc]  eased  to  165,000.  The  increase  of 
8,0(  0,  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  min- 
imi m  quotas  from  100  to  200.  Thus 
thlf  gradual  elimination  of  the  national 
oris  in  quota  system  is  accomplished 
wit  lout  disturbing  by  abrupt  action  the 
operative  quality  of  procedures. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  special  pro- 
vlsi  )n  granting  the  President  to  reserve 
up  »  50  percent  of  the  pool  after  con- 
sult ation  with  the  Board;  first,  to  avoid 
imc  ue  hardship  resulting  from  quota  re- 
strirt-ions;  second.  In  the  national  se- 
cur  ty  Interest. 

1  he  President  may  also  retain  20  per- 
cen  i  of  the  pool  for  refugees. 

.Also  provided  that  no  more  than — 10 
per  ;ent  of  the  total — 16,478  visas  may  be 
allocated  to  any  nation's  quota  area  ex- 
cep;  imder  the  President's  authority  to 
res<  rve  numbers  from  the  pool. 

I  hder  the  present  regulations  as  much 
as  5  0,000  unused  quota  numbers  are  lost 
to  t  le  system  annually. 

1  le  Immigration  figures  for  a  test  year 
enang  June  30,  1963 — about  306,000  im- 
mig  rants  were  admitted.  The  quota  was 
157  000 — but  only  103,036  were  admitted 
unc  er  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  Thus, 
two -thirds  of  these  admitted  were  out- 
side the  act.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
oth;r  years.  Thus  the  national  policy 
muft  operate  outside  its  prescribed  act 
through  the  passage  of  special  legisla- 
tlor  and  other  procedures.  Therefore, 
In  :  ts  practical  application,  the  act  is  a 
nul  ity  and  its  purposes  outmoded.  It  is 
not  only  offensive  to  friendly  foreign  na- 


tions, but  is  discriminatory — an  insult 
to  our  preachments  of  racial  equality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  John- 
son-Reed Act  determined  the  basic  quota 
numerical  computation  of  national  origin 
on  population  figures  of  1890.  Certainly 
prejudicing  the  people  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa.  The  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  in  accepting  population  fig- 
ures of  1920  also  paralleled  this  bias 
built  into  the  Johnson-Reed  Act. 

But  even  so,  under  public  pressure,  the 
Congress  has  amended  and  modified  the 
Johnson-Reed  Act  from  time  to  time. 

Finally  in  1952  over  President  Tru- 
man's Presidential  veto,  the  Congress 
passed  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  It 
codified  under  one  act  all  laws  affecting 
immigration  incorporating  the  old  stat- 
utes and  early  conceptions  of  the  Na- 
tion's policy  in  this  field. 

As  herein  before  stated  the  quota- 
origin  act  computation  was  adopted  as 
the  operating  formula  for  the  unit  na- 
tional admission  of  immigrants. 

It  reflects  in  its  applicability  and  for- 
mula racial  discrimination  against  om- 
very  allies  in  a  sensitive  area  of  national 
policy.  The  token  quotas  of  100  per  year 
assigned  to  nations  numbering  millions 
in  native  population  is  a  senseless  and 
asinine  system.  The  administration  bill 
is  more  realistic  and  reasonable. 

After  5  years  with  the  fading  out  of 
the  national  origin  system,  immigrant 
visas  would  be  available  to  any  alien 
meeting  the  qualifications  without  re- 
gard to  the  country  of  his  birth.  The 
qualifications,  rigid  as  they  may  be  under 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  are  preserved 
in  H.R.  7700  with  certain  modifications. 

Again  the  10-percent  limitation  visas 
issued  in  any  one  year  to  any  one  nation 
prevents  monopolizing  the  visas  avail- 
able under  other  visa  prescriptions  in 
the  bill. 

The  bill  thus  meets  the  critical  needs 
and  balances  out  the  inequities  and  im- 
practical controls  now  prevalent  in  the 
law.  In  specific  terms  it  eliminates  the 
false  conception  that  the  bars  to  limited 
immigration  are  down. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  support  H.R.  7700.  and 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  report  H.R. 
7700  favorably  to  the  full  committee  for 
passage. 


September  iq 

8189,  tne  privilege  of  addrei^?^,,'*  "^ 
question   of   establishing   by   BtatutoSJ' ** 
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actment.    October 


COLUMBUS  DAY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  Subcommit- 
tee No.  4  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Forrester,  placed  upon  the  agenda  for  a 
hearing  my  bill  H.R.  8189  declaring  Oc- 
tober 12  to  be  a  legal  holiday  honoring 
Christopher  Columbus.  Many  leaders 
of  the  Italo-American  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  appeared  to  ad- 
dress the  committee  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  May  I  compliment  the  es- 
timable gentleman  from  Georgia  and  his 
eminent  subcommittee  for  considering 
this  legislation. 

My  address  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  follow : 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation    that    your   distinguished   com- 


mittee extended  to  me  as  sponon-  ^  » 
8189,  the  privilege  of  addreiBina^.."  *^ 
I 

12  as  Columbui"ri.*" 
national  holiday.  "■^-^ 

The  greatness  of  a  man  la  best  m*.-^ 
by  the  impact  upon  the  future  of^!?* 
through  his  works.  Christopher  CoW-? 
in  his  four  voyages  to  the  West  etarti.?*? 
nations  of  the  world  with  his  dlsooveril 

He  had  the  courage  and  tenacity  ^k 
belief  of  the  principle  adviinced  by  (Uin 
that  the  world  was  round  and  by  shew^ 
slstence  for  proof  prevailed  upon  the  bS^ 
Family  of  Spain  to  finance  this  perU<nM«' 
periment  to  find  a  new  western  route  to  ti!i 
Indies  by  sailing  due  west.    ,  * 

His  Christian  faith  gave  to  him  »  mi 
gious  Incentive  to  thwart  the  piratical  ictoL 
ties  of  the  Turkish  marauders  preyln/moJ 
the  trading  ships  of  the  Christian  »«« 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  for  merchanlsto 
were  at  stake  and  he  vlsioned  that  tS 
earnings  could  be  used  to  spread  the  doh 
trine  of  Christianity  throughout  the  mOL 

The  ultimate  results  of  hsis  Importafit  nt. 
graphical  discoveries  have  been  recorded  In 
the  history  of  nations  for  centuries.  NeK 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  and  Abr»b»a 
Lincoln  rank  as  the  most  written  of  m. 
sonages  in  the  world. 

Although  the  geographical  discovery  m 
of  the  greatest  Importancp — yet  the  afte- 
math  of  his  discovery  resulting  in  the  ife. 
velopment  of  a  new  type  of  govemoent 
founded  by  the  Thirteen  American  Colonln 
based  upon  the  Inherent  rjghts  and  libertta 
of  free  men  given  by  God  became  a  symbol 
to  dedicate  Colvunbus'  memory. 

Upon  this  Nation,  do  nations  of  the  tr« 
world,  loving  liberty,  depend  for  the  leade- 
ship  to  protect  and  defend  their  apirituil, 
cultural,  and  economic  Instltutlona  thit 
guarantee  their  way  of  life. 

We  owe  to  this  great  emancipator  ud 
nobleman  of  the  seas  a  signal  national  debt 
of  gratitude  in  discovering  the  New  World, 
and  should  pay  lasting  homage  to  his  sun- 
ory.  Columbus  belongs  to  all  natloni,  but 
represents  to  us  the  first  immigrant  to  the 
Americas — the  land  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  The  several  States  have  set  aside  tUi 
day  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  his  name. 
It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  as  a  ll«- 
tlon  honor  one  whose  day  of  discovery  li 
celebrated  in  thousands  of  commimltki 
throughout  the  land  as  a  patriotic  day  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  instltutlona  pro- 
tecting our  freedoms  and  guaranteeing  oar 
liberties  for  ourselves  and'  the  freedom  lor- 
ing  nations  of  the  world.  Let  us  rediscow 
our  obligation  to  free  the  captive  natknt 
and  thus  relnvigorate  our  efforts  to  nUam 
them  from  their  bondage.  Columbia  Dij 
is  America's  day  to  celebrate  the  advent  at 
the  New  World. 

I  again  thank  the  committee  for  Ite  kW 
consideration  in  making  possible  this  tuir- 
ing  for  the  establishment,  of  Columbtu  Dij 
as  a  day  of  national  meditation  in  keeplnj 
alive  the  fires  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world — a  Christian  naticm  with  Chrlrtlu 
faith  that  opened  its  shores  to  men  of  enry 
faith  to  worship  at  the  altars  of  freedom  ud 
liberty — forever.  ^ 

H.R.  8180 
A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be  a  legal  holi- 
day : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiut  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  to 
12th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  to  be  hen- 
after  celebrated  and  known  as  "Columtm 
Day",  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  legal  holi- 
day of  the  same  character  as  the  1st  day  <i 
January,  the  22d  day  of  Pebruray.  the  30tt 
day  of  May,  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  IW 


«f  q«otember.  the  Uth  day  of  No- 
»***?  ?L  fourth  Thursday  of  November, 
JJJ  Christmas  Day- 

«nnirviSION     COMMERCIALS     SUP- 
^^jSo  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
n,J5Sus  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
Sn  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  is  rec- 
r-!i,oH  for  10  minutes. 
**SrRS^FELD.  Mr.  speaker,  I  take 
♦»,u  time  to  mention  very  briefly  a  tele- 
K,n^omSiercial  supporting  President 
^hSon  ^Preelection  to  the  Presidency 
iwS^I  saw  on  television  in  Chicago  last 
Jeekend  and  which  since  that  time  has 
<«etr(>ssed  me  deeply. 

I  briii  up  the  subject  today  because 
nf  my  belief  that  at  this  early  point  in 
XeTampaign  there  is  still  time  to  avoid 
irresponsibility  on  either  side. 

Very  briefly,  the  commercial  showed 
ft  voung  girl  counting  the  petals  on  a 
flower  As  she  counted  from  one  to  six, 
behind  her  came  a  voice  which  started  to 
count  down  from  six  to  one,  which  was 
thereupon  followed  by  a  rather  frighten- 
ing nuclear  explosion. 

Then  came  the  campaign  statement 
for  President  Johnson,  attempting  to 
leave  the  implication  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate  were  advocating  or  seek- 
ing nuclear  war.  It  is  my  understanding 
this  commercial  may  have  been  a  test 
commercial.  That  possibly  the  sponsors 
were  attempting  to  try  it  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  what  the 
reaction  would  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  men  in 
both  parties  have  on  occasion  attempted 
to  foster  the  impression  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  willingly  the  party  which 
led  our  Nation  to  the  depression.  Others 
have  attempted  to  foster  the  viewpoint 
that  the  Democratic  Party  was  willingly 
the  party  which  led  our  Nation  to  war. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  most  Americans 
know  that  this  is  nonsense. 

I  think  now  this  commercial  could  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  today  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  attempting  to  foster  the 
impression  that  the  Republican  Party 
seeks  nuclear  war.  This  concerns  me  as 
an  American.  I  do  not  raise  this  subject 
because  I  think  the  TV  commercial  will 
have  any  particular  impact  in  the  cam- 
paign; on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there 
will  be  a  violent  reaction  to  this  type  of 
approach  in  the  campaign. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  recent  weeks 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  about  various  organizations 
spreading  hate  and  fear  in  this  country. 
I  personally  think  that  the  American 
people  deserve  and  demand  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  approach  which  is  taken 
by  this  TV  conamercial.  I  raise  this  sub- 
ject not  to  condemn,  but  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  right?  Is  it  responsible  for 
men  in  public  office  to  feed  on  the  fear 
of  our  people  rather  than  attempting,  to 
the  extent  we  are  able,  to  appeal  to  their 
senses  of  responsibility,  to  appeal  to  their 
minds,  their  judgment,  and  their  hearts 
rather  than  attempting  to  incite  fear  and 
then  feed  on  these  false  fears? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  and 
distressed  by  this  approach.    I  certainly 
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hope  that  the  coming  weeks  of  this  cam- 
paign will  provide  the  American  people 
with  the  facts  that  they  will  need  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice:  and  that 
their  judgment  will  be  based  on  fact; 
that  those  of  us  in  public  office  will  ap- 
peal to  the  public's  senses  of  responsi- 
bility; and,  finally,  that  the  decisions 
made  on  November  3,  1964,  will  be  sound 
and  not  made  simply  as  a  reaction  to  a 
false  campaign. 


A  SPECIAL  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIS- 
SION TO  HELP  10  MILLION  VOTE- 
LESS AMERICANS  VOTE  IN  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS 


and  Immoderate  durational  residence  re- 
quirements from  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  In  national  elections  in  the 
State  to  which  they  move,  If  they  were  eligi- 
ble to  vote  In  such  elections  In  the  State  of 
their  former  residence.  The  imlform  statute 
for  voting  by  new  residents  In  Presidential 
elections,  which  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Conunissioners  on 
Uniform  Stete  Laws  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  represents  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  approach  to  the  problem  of  voting 
requirements  In  such  elections.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, and  to  encourage  and  assist  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  to  enact  such 
statute  as  soon  as  feasible.  It  U  recommended 
that  the  President  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  SUte  Laws  for  Voting 
In  Presidential  Elections. 


The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  10  mUlion  persons 
lose  their  votes  by  moving  across  State 

lines. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  present 
excessive  and  immoderate  restrictions  on 
the  voting  rights  of  this  great  group  of 
voteless  Americans,  and  are  sponsoring  a 
model  statute  which  would  permit  new- 
comers to  cast  special  presidential  ballots 
in  the  State  of  their  adoption  by  filing 
an  affidavit  showing  they  were  eligible 
voters  at  their  previous  homes. 

It  is  significant  that  California  permits 
newcomers  to  the  State  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  after  54  days  of 
residence  if  they  can  show  that  they  have 
been  eligible  voters  in  another  State. 

The  Washington  Post  has  said  that  this 
is  "a  sensible  arrangement,"  and  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  and  the  Wil- 
mington Evening  Journal  have  strongly 
supported  the  proposal  which  I  have  in 
mind. 

A  citizen  who  has  had  voting  rights  in 
one  State  in  national  elections  should 
not,  in  our  great  country,  lose  those  rights 
by  moving  across  State  lines.  He  or  she 
is  just  as  competent  to  choose  between 
presidential  candidates  in  the  State 
moved  to  as  before.  To  say  that  this  Is 
not  so  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of  our  Amer- 
ican franchise  which  surely  Is  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  our  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges — and  duties. 

I  Include  here  newspaper  editorials,  the 
text  of  my  legislative  proposal  for  a  spe- 
cial presidential  commission  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections,  and  information 
supplied  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion  and   the  National   Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  Presidential  Commission 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  several  States 
to  adopt  uniform  statutes  for  voting  by 
new  residents  in  Presidential  elections,  to 
end  the  present  excessive  and  Immoderate 
durational   residence   requirements   which 
adversely  affect  an  estimated  ten  million 
citizens. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  persons  who 
move  from  one  State  to  another  should  not 
be  prevented  ty  the  imposition  of  excessive 


[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
Aug.  26,  19641 
Pandora's   Franchise   Box 
It     is    unfortunate    that    Representative 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  ran  Into  a  "hor- 
net's nest"  by  asking  the  Democratic  plat- 
form committee  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
an  important  class  of  disenfranchised  voters 
In  America. 

What  Mr.  McDowell  has  in  mind  is  the 
citizen  who  loses  his  voting  rights  when  he 
moves  to  a  new  home.  States  have  a  variety 
of  residence  requirements  which  must  be 
met  before  a  person  can  register  to  vote. 
Their  purpose  is  clear  and  sound :  To  require 
a  newcomer  to  be  a  part  of  the  community, 
familiar  with  the  problems  and  candidates, 
before  he  exercises  the  Important  task  of 
voting. 

But  the  same  consideration  obviously  does 
not  apply  to  the  nationwide  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Having  once 
established  his  qualifications  as  a  voter,  the 
citizen  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  his 
franchise  because  clrciunstances  have  placed 
him  in  another  part  of  his  Nation. 

The  situation  becomes  almost  ludicrous  in 
light  of  the  candidacy  of  Robert  Kennedy  for 
the  Senate  from  New  York.  The  Attorney 
General  is  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  and 
resigned  from  that  State's  delegation  to  be- 
come the  candidate.  He  Is  entitled  by  law  to 
be  a  Senator  from  New  York  simply  by  leas- 
ing a  residence  there,  but  he  will  not  be  able 
to  vote  In  that  election  because  he  cannot 
meet  the  1-year  residence  requirement. 

There  are.  Mr.  McDowell  estimates,  some 
10  million  people  who  cannot  vote  In  this 
election  because  they  do  not  meet  local  resi- 
dence requirements.  The  problem  is  great 
in  Delaware  with  the  presence  of  major  In- 
dustrial firms  whose  people  are  frequently 
required  to  change  location.  It  Is  grossly 
unfair  that  they  should  have  no  voice  In 
selecting  the  head  of  their  Government. 

Mr.  McDowell  has  introduced  an  appro- 
priate bill  in  Congress  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. His  proposal  has  bipartisan  support 
in  the  State.  He  had  hoped  to  reinforce  his 
position  by  including  a  platform  plank  in 
support,  but  he  ran  into  solid  opposition, 
including  that  of  the  platform  committee's 
chairman,  who  said  It  would  open  "a  Pan- 
dora's box." 

In  a  year  when  the  voting  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans are  a  particularly  Important  political 
issue — as  they  deserve  to  be — it  seems  nar- 
rovmilnded  to  refuse  to  open  a  box  in  which 
the  franchise  of  as  many  as  10  million  Ameri- 
cans Is  locked  up. 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal,  Aug.  26,  1964] 
We   Could   Have   Had  This  Law 
It's    a    shame    that    U.S.    Representative 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  didn't  get  any  fur- 
ther with  the  Democratic  platform  commit- 
tee than  he  did.     Mr.  McDowell  asked  the 
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Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  20, 
1964] 

Disfranchised 
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UmroxM  Act  for  Voting  by  New  Residents 
IN  Prbsidential  E^LXcnoNS  Dratted  by  the 
National  Conference  or  Commissioners 
ON  Uniform  State  Laws  and  by  It  Ap- 
proved and  Recommended  for  Enactment 
nc  All  the  States  at  Its  Annual  Confer- 
ence Meeting  in  Its  71st  Year,  Monterey, 
Calif..  July  30-August  4.  1962 

unitoem  act  for  voting  by  new  residents 

IN  presidential  elections 

Prefatory  note 

Following  the  1960  presidential  election, 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  election 
laws  of  the  various  States  was  manifest  be- 
cause of  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  millions 
of  voters  due  to  strict  residential  requlre- 
ments.^  Thereafter,  conference  activity  In 
this  field  was  suggested  by  several  national 
organizations:  The  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, National  Municipal  League,  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  certain  of 
its  affiliated  organizations,  and  committees 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  1961, 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  (House  No. 
931)  directed  the  Massachusetts  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  to  request  the 
conference  to  study  the  laws  as  to  residential 
qualifications  for  voting  In  presidentfal  elec- 
tions in  order  to  ascertain  what  changes 
would  be  reqiilred  to  enable  "every  adult  citi- 
zen" to  qualify  to  vote,  and  to  report  to  the 
legislature  by  December  1962.  See  also.  Mass. 
Res.,  ch.  80  (1961).  There  were  also  Intro- 
duced In  the  87th  Congress  (1st  sess.)  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  designed  to 
facilitate  voting  for  presidential  electors  by 
persons  moving  from  one  State  to  another. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Kefauver  (Tenn.) ,  would  provide  for 
voting  by  absentee  ballot  In  the  State  from 
which  the  voter  moves  for  a  period  of  2  years 
thereafter,  provided  he  would  not  be  qualified 
to  vote  In  another  State  during  that  period 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Keating  (N.Y.),  would  limit 
residential  requirements  for  voting  In  presi- 
dential elections  to  a  period  not  to  exceed 
90  days.  Senators  Kefauver  and  Keating  also 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  128  on 
August  28,  1961,  to  the  same  effect  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90.'  However,  since  these 
proposals  are  not  likely  to  be  approved  by 
Congress  for  some  time,  if  at  all,  and  as 
constitutional  amendments  would  require 
approval  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  they 
are  not  expected  to  afford  early  relief.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  the  States  to  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  minimize  the  dlsen- 
franchlsement of  a  large  number  of  voters 
in  the  next  presidential  election.  The  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  In  its  Program  of 
Suggested  State  Legislation  (1963).  pp.  212, 
214  urges  the  States  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

In  1961  the  conference  appointed  Its  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Uniform  Election  Laws 
to  consider  this  and  other  matters  In  the 
field  of  election  laws.  In  Its  report  to  the 
conference  at  the  1961  annual  meeting,  the 
committee  recommended  that  high  priority 
be  given  to  the  drafting  of  legislation  de- 


1  See  note,  "Federal  Elections — The  Dis- 
franchising Residence  Requirement."  Univ. 
of  m.  Law  Forum,  Spring  1962,  p.  101.  In 
1954  Rep.  Curtis  (Mass.)  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution In  Congress  recommending  State  ac- 
tion In  this  field.  It  was  adopted  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  94  by  the  House  on 
June  30,  1955,  and  by  the  Senate  on  January 
16,  1956. 

•See,  Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  (87th  Cong.  1st  Sess.), 
also  Draft  Report  of  that  Committee  to  ac- 
company Senate  Joint  Resolution  128  (87th 
Cong.  2nd  Sess.). 
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signed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  Mght  to  veu 
in  presidential  elections  by  voters  mo3.« 
from  one  State  to  another.  The  caWS 
also  recommended  that  the  confer^oTd^ 
with  the  problem  of  absentee  voting  by  armXl 
forces  personnel  and  others  whose  Fed7i-«i 
service  requires  them  to  be  away  from  h^ 
These  recommendations  were  approved  bviS,« 
executive  committee  on  August  3  l96i  aJv? 
the  Special  Committee  on  Unlforin  Electtnn 
Laws  was  authorized  to  draft  appronrlai* 
legislation.  »FProprute 

The  conference  at  its  1962  annual  meeting 
promulgated  the  Uniform  Act  for  Vothiehv 
New  Residents  in  Presidential  Elections  de 
signed  to  facilitate  voting  in  presidential 
elections  by  voters  moving  from  bne  State  to 
another.'  This  act,  as  well  as  the  Uniform 
Federal  Services  Absentee  Ballot  Act,  wu 
referred  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  association  for  action,  and 
thereafter  the  board,  at  its  dctober '  1963 
meeting,  approved  these  acts  for  submission 
to  the  States. 

The  preexisting  legislation  to  facUitate 
voting  In  presidential  elections  is  of  two 
t3rpes: 

(1)  One  would  permit  a  voter  leaving  a 
State  and  taking  up  residence  in  another 
State  to  cast  an  absentee  ballot  until  he  has 
compiled  with  requirements  for  voting  in  the 
new  State; 

(2)  The  other  would  permit  a  new  resident 
to  vote  if  Jie  had  been  qualified  to  vote  In  the 
State  of  his  prior  residence  or  would  have 
been  so  qualified  had  he  remained  there  until 
the  presidential  election. 

The  former  approach  was  developed  in 
Connecticut  (Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  (1958),  sees. 
9-158  to  9-163)  and  has  also  bpen  adopted 
In  Vermont  (17  Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  67),  and  In 
Massachusetts  (Acts,  1961,  ch.  582,  Ann. 
Laws  Mass.,  ch.  51,  sees.  lA-lD) .  A  simi- 
lar proposal  was  approved  by  a  referen- 
dum of  the  voters  in  Wisconsin  at  the  No- 
vember 1962  general  election  .< 

The  second  type  was  developed  In  Wiscon- 
sin (Wis.  Stat.  (1959),  sees.  9.045-9.046)  and 
with  some  variations  has  been  adopted  in 
Missouri  (Mo.  Rev.  Stat.  (1960) ,  sees.  111.063- 
111.067,  Mo.  Const,  art.  VIII,  see.  2  (1958)), 
Oregon  (Const,  art.  Ill,  sec.  2  (19^)),  Ohio 
(Const,  art.  V,  sec.  1  (1957),  Ohio  Rev.  Code 
(Baldwin,  1960),  sees.  3504.01-8504.07).  in 
California  (Const,  art.  II,  sec.  I'/i  (Amend, 
adopted  Nov.  4,  1958) ,  Calif.  Elea  Code  Ann., 
ch.  4,  sees.  750-765),  and  In  Massachusetts 
(Acts,  1962,  ch.  437,  Ann.  Laws  Mass.,  ch.  51, 
sees.  lA-lB).' 

The  advantage  and  disadvantages  of  each 
of  these  methods  were  discussed  at  length  In 
the  hearings "  on  the  proposed  constitutional 

» Senator  Kefauver  has  commended  the 
Conference  for  drafting  this  act  (dally  Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  A-6064,  Aug.  8,  1962) . 

*  Other  referenda  approved  at  the  Novem- 
ber 1962  election  were:  In  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  North  Carolina  the  voters  authorized 
their  legislatures  to  reduce  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elections. 
In  Idaho  the  residence  requirement  for  vot- 
ing in  presidential  elections  Was  reduced 
frpm  6  months  to  60  days  and  in  Kansas  to 
45  days. 

"For  a  summary  of  various  provisions  see 
study  prepared  by  Walter  Kravltz,  Library  of 
Congress,  December  7,  1960,  App.,  p.  844, 
Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  Sen.  Jud.  Committee 
(Part  4.  1961),  87th  Cong.,  1st  sees.  See  also 
Program  of  Suggested  State  Legislation,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  pp.  76-81, 
1962. 

•  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Ibid,  pp.  31-38. 
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-«rfments  to  the  Federal  Ctonstltutlon 
!Sto^"e"f erred  to.  It  would  appear  that 
fiTDWPonderance  of  preference  is  in  favor 
%ie  Wisconsin  method,  and  the  conference 
JJVdopted  this  general  approach 
"Especial  committee  haa  concluded  that 
«S  secUon  1  of  article  2  of  the  Federal 
Jt^tution,  the  appointment  of  preslden- 
STeSrs  can  be  exercised  by  State  legls- 
SSi^wlthout  regard  to  State  constitutional 
JSJSons  specifying  residence  requirements 

*°Kxamlnatlon  of  the  various  State  constltu- 
♦.nlnTdlscloses  a  wide  variety  of  residence  re- 
Sments.     Several   specifically  deal  with 
2Sntial  elections.     (See  the  California. 
ur««iuri    Ohio,  and  Oregon  provisions  pre- 
SJ^lv  referred  to.)     Tennessee  expressly  re- 
iS  a  12-month  residence  period  (Const, 
^rt  IV  see.  1) .    In  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
states 'the  constitutional  provisions  refer  to 
!S>ns  generally  ("any  election"  or  similar 
Sage)      in  Illinois  it  has  been  held  that 
inrh  orovlslon  Is  not  applicable  to  preslden- 
Ual  eSons  (Scown  v.  Czarnecki,  264  HI.  305. 
l(i  NE.  276  (1914)).    In  several  States  the 
constitutional  provisions  refer  to  State  and 
i^al  elections.     Such  language  should  not 
w  the  relaxation  by  statute  of  residence  re- 
quirements m  presidential  elections      (See 
la  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices.  80  N.H.  595.  113 
Atl  293  (1921).) 

The  Uniform  Act  for  Voting  by  New  Resi- 
dents m  Presidential  Elections  would  relax 
the  requirement  In  most  States  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  residence  so  that  new  resi- 
dents will  be  allowed  to  vote  if  they  would 
otherwise  be  qualified  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion to  vote.  Election  ofllclals  will  be  given 
ample  time  to  process  the  application  and 
there  Is  a  penalty  for  making  false  state- 
ments or  affidavits  as  a  safeguard  against 
fraudulent  voting.  ^  .    ^^  i. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  act  is  that, 
although  residence  In  a  State  for  an  ex- 
tended period  might  be  essential  to  enable 
a  voter  to  pass  upon  State  and  local  candi- 
dates and  Issues,  since  the  President  Is  the 
representative  of  the  entire  Nation,  a  change 
of  residence  from  one  State  to  another 
should  not  In  any  way  detract  from  a  voter  s 
ability  to  make  a  choice  for  that  office. 


-  See  Memorandum  entitled  "State  Legisla- 
tors' Authority  Over  the  Selection  of  Presi- 
dential Electors,"  prepared  by  Judge  Harry 
H  Lugg,  member  of  the  special  committee. 
James  C.  Klrby,  Jr.,  Chief  Counsel.  Sen.  Jud. 
Subcommittee    on    Constitutional    Arnend- 
ments.  concurs  In  this  view  and  stated  In  a 
recent  article  discussing  the  pertinent  au- 
thorities,   "Limitations    on    the    Power    of 
State    Legislatures    Over    Presidential    Elec- 
tions "  27  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems 
(1962)     495,    505,    that   acceptance    of    this 
view  "by  the  courts  would  facilitate  adop- 
tion of   a  uniform   State  law  on  residence 
qualifications  recently  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Conunlssloners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  and  recommended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association."    These  are  the  principal  cases 
relied   on   by   Judge    Lugg:      McPherson  j. 
Blacker.  146  U.S.   1   (1892):   Commonwealth 
ex  rel  Dummit  v.  O'Connell,  298  Ky.  44,  181 
S  W  2d  691  ( 1944) ;  In  re  Opinion  of  the  Jus- 
tices, 80  N.H.  595.  113  Atl.  293  (1921);  Opin- 
ion of  the  Justices.  37  Vt,  665  (1865);  State. 
ex  rel  Beeson  v.  Marsh.  150  Nebr.  233,  34  N.W. 
2d  279  ( 1948) .     Other  authorities  considered 
by  the  author  are:   Smiley  v.  Holm,  285  U.S. 
355  (1931):  Lillard  v.  Cordell.  200  Okla.  577, 
198  Pac   2d  417  (1948);  Ohio,  ex  rel  Davis  v. 
Hildebrant.  241  U.S.  565  (1916);  In je  Opin- 
ion of  the  Justices,  118  Me.  552.  107  Atl.  706 
(1919)  •  see  also.  State  ex  rel  Hawke  v.  Myers. 
132  Ohio  18,  4  N.E.  2d  397  (1936) .    Under  the 
view  of  the  special  committee,  referenda  such 
as  are  referred  to  In  footnote  4  may  not  be 
required. 


It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  of  the  1964 
presidential  election,  all  of  the  States  will 
have  adopted  legislation  to  attain  this  soimd 
objective  and  thereby  minimize  dlsenfran- 
chlsement of  voters  to  the  end  that  all  citi- 
zens will  be  assured  of  one  of  their  most 
priceless  heritages  In  a  democracy. 

UNIFORM  ACT  FOR  VOTING  BY  NEW  RESTOENTS  IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

Section  1.  [Eligibility  of  new  residents  to 
vote.]  Each  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who,  immediately  prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
State,  was  a  citizen  of  another  State  and 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  less 
than  [Insert  period  of  required  residence  for 
voting]  prior  to  a  presidential  election  Is  en- 
titled to  vote  for  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  electors  at  that  election,  but  for  no 
other  offices  If 

( 1 )  He  otherwise  possesses  the  substantive 
qualifications  to  vote  In  this  State,  except 
the  requirement  of  residence  [and  registra- 
tion], and 

(2)  He  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 

act, 

Comment 
Derived  in  part  from  section  9.045,  chapter 
9  Wisconsin  Statutes  (1959) ,  section  3504.01, 
Ohio  Revised  Code  (Baldwin,  1960) ,  and  Cali- 
fornia Election  Code  Annotated  (1961) ,  chap- 
ter 4,  section  751,  and  section  111.063,  Mis- 
souri Revised  Statutes  (1960).  As  In  the 
Missouri  statute  but  unlike  the  other  statutes 
no  reference  Is  made  to  qualification  for  vot- 
ing m  the  former  State  of  residence. 

Sec.  2.  [Application  for  presidential  bal- 
lot by  new  residents.]  A  person  desiring  to 
qualify  under  this  act  In  order  to  vote  for 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  electors 
[Is  not  required  to  register  but]  on  or  before 
[insert  last  date  for  registration  or  some 
other  date  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
election]  shall  make  an  application  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  executed  In  duplicate  In 
the  presence  of  [appropriate  official]  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

State  of 

County  of 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that: 

'  1.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2  Before  becoming  a  resident  of  this  State, 
I  resided  at street.  In  (town)  (town- 
ship)   (village)    (city)   of . 

(county)  of  the  State  of 

3  On  the  day  of  the  next  presidential 
election,  I  shall  be  at  least  (21)  years  of  age. 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  since 

,  19 ,  now  residing  at street. 

In  "the^preclnct)    of    the    (ward)    of    the 

(town)  (township)   (village)  (city)  of 

(county). 

"'4"l"have  resided  in  (enacting  State)  less 
than    (  -)•     I    believe  I  am  entitled 

under  the  laws  of  this  State  .to  vote  at  the 
presidential   election  to  be  held  November 

19 

5  I  hereby  make  application  for  a  presi- 
dential and  vlce-presldentlal  ballot.  I  have 
not  voted  and  will  not  vote  otherwise  than 
by  this  ballot  at  that  election. 

Signed 

(Applicant) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 

day  of 19 

Signed  

(Title  and  name  of  officer  authorized  to 

administer  oaths.) 

Comment 


Derived  In  part  from  section  111.065,  Mis- 
souri Revised  Statutes  (1960),  and  section 
9  046  Wisconsin  Statutes  (1959),  but  unlike 
the  Wisconsin  statute  no  certificate  is  re- 
quired to  be  sent  to  former  State  of  residence 
for  verification  of  applicant's  qualification  In 
that  State.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  time  for 
filing  the  application  Is  bracketed  so  that  the 
period  specified  will  fit  In  with  the  election 
laws  of  each  State.    Likewise  the  clause  neg- 


ativing requirement  for  registration  is  brack- 
eted as  it  will  not  be  needed  where  regUtra- 
tion  is  not  required. 

Sec.    3.  [Mailing    duplicate    application.] 
The  [appropriate  official]  shall  Inunediately 
mail  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the  State 
in  which  the  applicant  last  resided  the  du- 
plicate of  the  application. 
Comment 
This  provision  Is  inserted  as  a  safeguard 
against  voting  by  the  applicant  In  the  former 
State  of  residence. 

Sec  4.  [Filing  and  indexing  information 
from  other  States.]  The  [appropriate  offi- 
cial] shall  file  each  duplicate  application  or 
other  official  Information  received  by  him 
from  another  State  indicating  that  a  former 
resident  of  this  State  has  made  application 
to  vote  at  a  presidential  election  In  another 
State   and    shall   maintain   an    alphabetical 

Index  thereof,  for  a  period  of   (_— -«^ ) 

after  the  election.  ^ 

Comment 
This  provision  Is  new.  If  the  Uniform  Act 
is  widely  adopted  It  will  be  valuable  as  a 
safeguard  against  voting  by  a  former  real- 
dent  of  one  State  who  might  endeavor  to 
vote  as  a  new  resident  In  another  State. 

Sec.  5.  [Delivery  of  baUot  to  applicant.] 
If  satisfied  that  the  application  is  proper 
and  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  vote 
under  this  act  the  [appropriate  official]  shall 
deliver  to  the  applicant  a  ballot  for  presi- 
dential   and    vlce-presldentlal    electors    not 

sooner   than    [ ]    days   nor    later   than 

[ ]  days  prior  to  the  next  presidential 

election. 

Comment 

Derived  from  section  9.046,  Wisconsin  stat- 
utes (1959),  except  that  the  time  fixed  for 
delivery  of  the  ballot  is  bracketed. 

Sec  6.  [Voting  by  new  residents.] 

(a)  The  applicant,  upon  receiving  the 
ballot  for  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal 
electors  shall  mark  forthwith  the  ballot  In 
the  presence  of  the  [appropriate  official] 
but  m  a  manner  that  the  official  cannot 
know  how  the  ballot  Is  marked.  He  shaU 
then  fold  the  ballot  In  the  [appropriate 
official's]  presence  so  as  to  conceal  the  mark- 
ings, and  deposit  and  seal  It  in  an  envelope 
furnished  by  the  [appropriate  official]. 

(b)  The  voter  shall  enclose  the  envelope 
containing  the  ballot  in  a  carrier  envelope 
which  shall  be  securely  sealed.  There  shall 
be  imprinted  on  the  outside  of  the  carrier 
envelope  a  statement  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

Certification  of  new  resident  voter: 
I  have  qualified  as  a  new  resident  voter  In 
this  State  to  vote  for  presidential  and  vlce- 
presldentlal  electors.  I  have  not  applied  nor 
do  I  Intend  to  apply  for  an  absentee  voter  s 
ballot  from  the  State  from  which  I  have 
removed.  I  have  not  voted  and  I  will  not 
vote  otherwise  than  by  this  ballot. 

Dated:   V""r'"T 

[Signature  of  voter.) 

Witness 

[Appropriate  officer.] 

The  voter  shall  sign  the  certification  upon 
the  carrier  envelope  as  set  forth  above,  and 
shall  then  deliver  the  sealed  carrier  envelope 
to  the  [appropriate  official],  who  shall  keep 
the  carrier  envelope  In  his  office  until  deUv- 
ered  by   him    to   the    [appropriate   election 

official]. 

Comment 


Derived  in  part  from  Sec.  9.046,  Wis.  Stat 
(1959)     and    Sec.    111.065,    Mo.    Rev.    Stat. 

(1960).  ^  . 

Sec  7  [List  of  applicants  open  for  put>- 
He  inspection.]  The  (appropriate  official) 
shall  keep  open  to  public  inspection  a  list 
of  aU  persons  who  have  applied  imder  thl» 
Act  to  vote  as  new  residents  with  their 
names,  addresses  and  application  dates. 
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Prorlslan 


Ifo. 


for    public    Inspection    of    the 
new  resident  voters  Is  contained 
Sl.046,  Wis.  Stat.  (1969);  Calif.  Sec- 
Ann.  (1961),  C.  4.  §  761;  Sec.  3504.- 
Rev.   Code    (Baldwin,    1960);    Sec. 
.  Rev.  Stat.  (1960.) 
Delivery  and  deposit  of  ballots.] 
Appropriate   officials)    shall    prepare 
deli^  er  the  ballots  for  new  residents  to 
api  troprlate   election   officials  |    in    the 
>rescrlbed  by  law  for  absentee  bal- 
ballots  shall  be  processed  in  ac- 
therewlth. 

(appropriate    election    officials) 
the  new  resident  voter's  name 
i^tatlon  designating  him  as  a  new 
voting   for   presidential   and    vice- 
prisidenlltal  electors  only. 


names  o 
In  Sec. 
tion  Law  i 
06,   Ohio 
111.066, 

Sxc.  8 
"      (a)     ( 
and 
the    ( 
manner 
lots 
cordance 

(b) 
shaU 
with  a 
resident 


The 


He 
rec  wd 


These 
same  as 
( 1959 ) 
specified 

Sec.  9. 
The  vote 
lenged 
officials) 
conferred 
hearing 
lenged 


provisions    are    substantially    the 
^bsection  (4),  Sec.  9.046.  Wis.  Stat. 
nd    are    similar    to    the    procedure 
n  other  States. 

[Challenge  of  new  resident's  vote.) 

of  ar»y  new  resident  may  be  chal- 

cauap.    The  (appropriate  election 

have  all  the  powers  and  authority 

upon   them  by  law  in  respect  to 

determining  the  legality  of  chal- 


fcr 


aad 
vc  tes. 


for 


1) 


All  of 
visions 
provision 
section  ( 

(Sec 
making 
this  act  s|iall 
nor  more 
prlsonmefit 

( ) 

Any   pub|ic 
neglects 
scribed 
provisicOu 

($ 

ished  by 
less  than 
or  both.) 


by 


■  All  of 
penalties 
provision 
patterne<! 
forth 
other 
(I960)) 
of  other 
Sxc.    1 
Except  as 
of  law 
to  the 


challengi:  ig 
f  umlshin  ; 
vassing  o 
of  the 


This 
deal  with 
the  act. 

Sxc.  12 
this   act 
Columbia 


The  definition 
Include 
the  adoption 
allowing 
to  vote  In 

Sxc.    13 
This  act 
ate  its 
law  of 

Sxc.  14 
this  act 
person  or 
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Comment 


Comment 


Comment 


the  statutes  considered  have  pro- 
challenging  votes  and  the;  above 
is  substantially  the  same  ab  sub- 
).  Sec.  9.046,  Wis.  Stat.  (1969). 
.  [Penalties.]  Any  person  wilfully 
false  statement  or  affidavit  under 

be  fined  not  less  than  ($ ) 

than  (9 )  or  punished  by  Im- 

for   a  period   of  not   less   than 

nor  more  than   ( )    or  both. 

official   who  wilfully  refuses  or 

o  perform  any  of  the  duties  pre- 

thls  Act  or   violates  any  of  its 

shall    be    fined    not    less    than 

nor  more  than  ($ )  or  pun- 

lmpriA>nment  for  a  period  of  not 
( )   nor  more  than   ( ) 


Comment 


he  statutes  considered  provide  for 

some   incorporating   by   reference 

of  other  statutes.    This  section  is 

on  the  Missouri  statute  which  sets 

th4    penalties    without    reference    to 

legislation  (Sec.  111.067,  Mo.  Rev.  Stat. 

>ut  Is  bracketed  in  case  provisions 

s  batutes  are  adequate. 

[Application   of   other  statutes.] 
provided  in  this  act,  the  provisions 
relating  to  absentee  ballots  apply  also 
and  canting  of  ballots  and 
of  votes  by  new  residents,  the 
of  election  supplies,  ballots,  can- 
ballots,  and  making  proper  returns 
restilts  of  the  election. 


ca  sting 


Comment 


pi  ovlsion  is  new  and  is  designed  to 
problems  not  expressly  covered  In 

[Definition  of  State.]     As  used  in 
"State"   Includes   the   District   of 


Comment 


of  "State"  was  extended  to 

District  of  Columbia  because  of 

of  the  23d  amendment  in  1961 

ifesidents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

presidential  elections. 

Uniformity    of    interpretation] 

I  hall  be  so  construed  as  to  effectu- 

purpose  to  make  uniform  the 

States  which  enact  it. 

[Severability.]     If  any  provision  of 

»r  the  application  thereof  to  any 

circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 


ge:  leral 
these 


invalidity  does  not  aflfect  other  provisions  or 
applications  of  the  act  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  the  Invalid  provision  or  ap- 
plication, and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  severable. 

Sec.  15.  (Short  title.]  This  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Uniform  Act  for  Voting  by  New 
Residents  in  Presidential  Elections. 

Sec.  16.  [Repeal]  [The  following  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  are  repealed:   (1),  (2),  (3).| 

Sec.  17.  [Time  of  taking  effect.)  This  act 
shall  take  effect 


Memorandum    Concerning    Election    Laws 

(Statement  of  Brendan  Byrne,  executive  di- 
rector, American  Heritage  Foundation, 
heau-lngs  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  pt.  2.  p.  467.) 

The  occasion  for  this  memorandum  Is  a 
proposal  for  a  uniform  act  prescribing  the 
manner  of  selecting  presidential  electors. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  Internal  migration  of  numbers  of  Its 
population  has  prevented  them  from  voting 
because  of  the  various  State  residence  re- 
quirements prerequisite  thereto.  This  prob- 
lem reached  Its  undoubted  peak  In  the  1960 
elections.  While  the  exact  number  of  per- 
sons so  disfranchised  at  that  time  is  almost 
Impossible  of  accurate  computation.  It  has 
been  established  that  about  8  million  other- 
wise qualified  voters  were  prevented  from 
voting  in  the  1960  elections  by  State  resi- 
dence requirements.  That  estimate  finds 
support  In  the  opinion  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau that  from  March  1959  to  March  1960.  one 
out  of  five  Americans  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  at  least  once,  and  16  percent  of 
these  moved  from  one  State  to  another.' 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  projected  act 
are  to  provide  unlformrty  among  the  States  In 
the  manner  of  selecting  presidential  elec- 
tors, and  to  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ment of  those  voting  for  such  electors  to  the 
minimum  feasible  point. 

The  question  to  be  dealt  with  here  is  what, 
If  any,  limitations  exist  through  State  con- 
stitutions upon  thCypower  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  to  ^escribe  the  manner  in 
which  presidential  electors  are  chosen.  The 
source  of  this  power  is  article  II.  section  1, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  pertinent  language  of  which 
reads:  "Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect, a  Number  of  Electors."  The  presiden- 
tial electors  chosen  pursuant  to  this  clause 
"act  by  authority  of  the  State  that  in  turn 
receives  its  authority  from  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution."' 

"The  appointment  of  these  electors  Is  thus 
placed  absolutely  and  wholly  with  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States.  This  power  Is 
conferred  upon  the  leglslature.s  of  the 
States  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them  or 
modified  by  their  State  constitutions." ' 
"From  this  review  •  •  •  it  is  seen  that  from 
the  formation  of  the  Government  until  now 
the  practical  construction  of  the  clause  has 
conceded  plenary  power  to  the  State  legis- 
latures In  the  matter  of  the  appointment 
of  electors."  * 

"Under  the  second  clause  of  section  1  of 
article  n  of  the  Constitution,  the  respective 
State  legislatures  have  the  power  to  appoint. 
In  whatever  manner  they  might  deem  proper. 


1  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  1961,  p  33 

'  Ray  v  BlaiT,  343  U.S.  223.  72  SC  659.  96 
L.Ed.  901  (1952). 

•Report  of  the  chairman  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  May 
28.  1874;  cited  In  McPherxon  v.  Blacker.  146 
U.S.  1.  13  Sup.  Ct    3.  36  L.  Ed    869  (1892). 

*  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  supra;  Markham  v. 
Bennion.  122  Utah  562.  252  P  2.  539  (1953). 


electors  who  In  turn  select  a  President  tdt 
McPherson  V.  Blacker]. "  1^  '   ^ 

The  word  "appoint"  as  used  here  "»« 
manifestly  used  as  conveying  the  broaCM 

power  of  determination. The  word  'ao- 

point"  means  'designate,'  'chooee,'  'select' a 
CJS  appoint  page  87,  'appoint'  tnay  well  in 
elude  any  method  of  selection  whether  it  be 
election  by  the  voters  or  another  technlau« 
[cit.  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  supm]."^ 

Recent  cases  citing  McPherson  v.  Blacker 
have  done  so  with  approval,  although  not 
determinative  of  the  issue  at  hand.* 

The  cited  section  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  face  of  it  hardly  lends  Itself  to  doubt 
Nevertheless,  controversy  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  of  State  Constitutions 
circumscribe  the  seemingly  unqualified  au- 
thority of  the  legislatures.  The  Issues  divide 
themselves  In  the  main  Into  two  points: 

( 1 )  May  the  legislatures  provide  a  method 
for  selecting  presidential  electors  which  dif. 
fers  from  the  States'  constitutional  require- 
ments for  selecting  other  public  officers? 
This  usually  focuses  upon  allo^ng  persons 
to  vote  for  the  electors  upon  briefer  resi- 
dence than  that  required  for  those  voting 
for  State  officers. 

(2)  May  the  legislatures  Implement  the 
U.S.  constitutional  authority  without  regard 
to  the  States'  constitutional  provisions  re 
the  passage  of  legislative  acts — «.g.,  the  gu- 
bernatorial veto? 

Obviously,  "The  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  appointment  of  electors  shall 
be  by  popular  vote,  nor  that  the  electors 
shall  be  voted  for  upon  a  general  ticket,  nor 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  can  alone  choose  the  elec- 
tors." »  Pursuant  to  the  plenary  authority 
In  article  n,  section  1,  clause  2,  the  legisla- 
tures, during  the  first  century  of  the  Nation's 
history,  prescribed  various  methods  for  choos- 
ing electors,  such  as  ( 1)  election  by  the  legis- 
lature Itself,  (2)  election  by  popular  vote  by 
districts,  and  (3)  election  by  popular  vote 
on  a  statewide  ticket.  In  many  instances  the 
legislatures  chose  the  electors  directly  with- 
out any  Implementing  legislative  act.'"  By 
1891.  the  principal  method  had  become  selec- 
tion by  vote  on  a  statewide  p»rty  ticket." 
There  thus  does  not  appear,  at  least  until  that 
date,  any  such  "established  practice  In  the 
States"  as  relied  up>on  In  Smiley  v.  Holm,^ 
of  post.  "The  prescription  of  the  written  law 
cannot  be  overthrown  because  the  States  have 
latterly  exercised  In  a  particular  way  a  power 
which  they  might  have  exercised  In  some 
other  way."  "  Unless,  therefore,  this  claiise 
gains  a  new  interpretation,  not  heretofore 
given  to  It.  the  plain  language  In  it  contains 
the  authority,  already  exercised  In  practice, 
for  the  State  legislatures  to  choose  the  elec- 
tors, or  prescribe  the  manner  of  their  choos- 
ing without  regard  to  State  constitutional 
limitations. 


■•  The  Electoral  Process  and  the  Power  of 
the  States  47  ABA  Journal  page  251  (1961). 

« McPherson  v.  Blacker,  supra;  State  ex  rel 
Beeson  v.  Marsh.  150  Neb.  233,  34  N.W.  2,  279 
(1948). 

'  State  v.  Provenzano,  34  N.J.  3^8,  169  A.  2d 
136  (1961). 

» Lassiter  v.  Northhampton  Election  Board, 
360  U.S.  51.  79  SC  990.  3  L.  Ed.  2,  1077  (1958); 
Ray  v.  Blair,  supra;  Colegrove  v.  Green,  328 
U.S.  568.  66  SC  1210.  90  L.  Ed.  1444  ( 1945) . 

»  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  supra;  State  ex  rel. 
Beenon  v.  Marsh,  supra. 

""Presidential  Electors:  Let  the  State 
Legislatures  Choose  Them"  44  ABA  Journal 
1182  (1958),  esp.  table  showing  methods  by 
which  electors  have  been  selected  since 
1789:  AfcP/ierson  v.  BUicker,  supra. 

"2.    Story,    Constitution,    5th    ed.    317. 

«  285  U.S.  355,  52  S.C.  397.  76  L.  Ed.  795 
(1932). 

'3  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  supra. 
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The  direct  authority  of  the  State  legisla- 
thus  conferred  and  so  construed  hard- 
f^ends  itself  to  misunderstanding.  Contro- 
.rqv  has  arisen,  however,  springing  largely 
]^  two  decisions.  Ohio  ex  rel  Davis  v.  Hll- 
A^ant^*  and  Smiley  v.  Helm,  supra.  As 
,  xht  Hlldebrant  case.  "It  dealt  with  article 
I  section  4  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
lides  that  the  times,  places,  and  manners  of 
hnldinE  elections   for   Senators   and   Repre- 

ntatlves  In  each  State  shall  be  determined 
M  the  respective  legislatures  thereof,  but 
^t  Congress  may  at  any  time  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  for 
choosing  Senators.  As  shown  in  the  opinion 
In  that  case.  Congress  had  Itself  recognized 
Se  referendum  as  part  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
tated  " '^  "|I]t  was  because  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  to  determine  what  should 
institute  Its  legislative  process  that  the  va- 
lidity of  the  requirement  of  the  State  con- 
stitution of  Ohio,  m  Its  application  to  con- 
cessional elections,  was  susUlned."  " 

Smiley  v.  Holm  Involved  a  bill  which,  fol- 
lowing the  Fifteenth  Decennial  Census,  di- 
vided the  State  Into  nine  congressional  dis- 
tricts. It  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  despite 
which  the  defendant  secretary  of  state  at- 
tempted to  proceed  thereunder.  He  asserted 
the  validity  of  the  legislative  action  by  virtue 
of  article  I,  section  4  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides:  "The  Times  Places  and 
Manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Leglslattire  thereof."  The 
question  then  Is  whether  the  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  thus  regarded  as 
determinative,  invests  the  legislature  with  a 
particular  authority  and  Imposes  upon  It  a 
corresponding  duty,  the  definition  of  which 
imports  a  function  different  from  that  of 
lawgiver  and  thus  renders  inapplicable  the 
conditions  which  attach  to  the  making  of 
State  laws. 

The  primary  question  now  before  the 
Court  is  whether  the  function  contemplated 
by  article  I,  section  4  is  that  of  making 
laws.  As  the  authority  is  conferred  for  the 
purpose  of  making  laws  for  the  State,  it 
follows,  in  the  absence  of  an  indication  of  a 
contrary  intent,  that  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
method  which  the  State  has  prescribed  for 
legislative  enactments.  It  clearly  follows 
that  there  is  nothing  in  article  I,  section  4 
which  precludes  a  State  from  providing  that 
legislative  action  in  districting  the  State  for 
congressional  elections  shall  be  subject  to 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  as  in  other 
cases  of  the  exercise  of  the  lawmaking  pow- 
er." ""  It  is  obvious  that  the  court  had  no 
Intent  to  modify  McPherson  v.  Blacker  nor 
even  thought  it  necessary  to  refef  to  It  on 
the  main  issue.  The  latter  case  is  cited  only 
on  a  collateral  proposition. 

"While  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Smiley  v. 
Holm,  secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
holds  that  a  legislature  must  fun^tten  in 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  States  consti- 
tution in  directing  the  times,  plates,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  since  in  so 
doing  It  Is  exercising  the  function  of  law- 
making. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
when  functioning  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  State  constitution,  the  scope  of  its 
enactment  on  the  indicated  subjects  is  also 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  State  con- 
stitution."'« 


"241  UB.  565,  36  S.C.  708,  60  L.  Ed.  1172 
(1916). 

"^Hawke  v.  Smith,  253  U.S.  221,  40  S.C. 
511.  64  L.Ed.  871  (1920). 

•"  Smiley  v.  Holm,  supra. 

'•  Smiley  v.  HoZm,  supra. 

"Commonwealth  ex  rel.  Dummit  v. 
OVonnell,  298  Ky.  44.  181  S.W.  2d  691  (1944) . 


Hence  provisions  in  a  State  constitution 
not  connected  with  the  legislative  process 
are  irrelevant  to  the  point  here.  This  is 
true  even  to  the  extent  that  "There  is  no 
color  for  the  contention  that  under  the 
amendments  every  male  Inhabitant  of  the 
State,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  from  the  time  of  his  majority  a  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors." '» 

The  Smiley  decision,  then,  bases  itself 
upon  the  ground  that  In  acting  pursuant  to 
article  I.  section  4  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  State  legislatures  are  exercising  a  law- 
making power.  It  points  out,  that  the  heart 
of  the  issue  is  the  function  to  be  performed. 
"The  use  in  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
same  term  in  different  relations  does  not  al- 
ways imply  the  performance  of  the  same 
function.  The  legislature  may  act  as  an  elec- 
toral body,  as  in  the  choice  of  U.S.  Senators 
under  article  I,  section  3,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  17th  amendment.  It  may  act  as 
a  ratifying  body,  as  in  the  case  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution  under  arti- 
cle 5.  Hawke  v.  Smith,  No.  1,  supra.  Id.,  No. 
2.  253  U.S.  231.  64  L.  ed.  877,  40  S.  Ct.  495; 
Leser  v.  Garnett,  258  U.S.  130,  137,  66  L.  ed. 
505,  511.  42  S.  Ct.  217.  It  may  act  as  a  con- 
senting body,  as  In  relation  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  the  United  States  under  arti- 
cle I.  section  8,  paragraph  17.  Wherever  the 
term  'legislature'  is  used  In  the  Constitution 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
particular  action  in  view.  The  primary  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Court  is  whether  the 
function  contemplated  by  article  I,  section 
4,  is  that  of  making  laws."  It  is  puzzling 
that  the  opinion  omits  from  this  enumera- 
tion the  function  performed  by  the  "legisla- 
ture" under  article  II,  section  1,  clause  2  and 
fails  to  qualify  it,  especially  in  view  of  the 
McPherson  v.  Blacker  decision.  Whatever 
ground  for  speculation  there  might  be,  obvi- 
ously the  older  decision  is  not  directly  modi- 
fled. 

As  noted  above,  the  function  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  selecting  presidential  electors  under 
article  II,  section  1,  clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, was  not  historically  treated  as  a 
legislative  process.  Only  comparatively 
recently  have  the  State  legislatures  chosen  to 
exercise  this  power  through  legislative  enact- 
ment. It  hence  differs  from  the  rationale  of 
Smiley  v.  Holm  in  construing  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4  which  Interprets  the  latter  as  a  law- 
making function.  Since  the  legislature  can 
clearly  appoint  the  electors  directly,  or  by 
any  other  method  it  chooses,  it  would  logi- 
cally follow  that  it  could  do  so  by  legislative 
resolution,  or  provide  a  method  thereby,  and 
calling  the  latter  an  act  or  not  would  be  a 
mere  matter  of  nomenclature.  At  most,  it 
can  only  be  held  that  If  the  doctrine  of 
Smiley  v.  Holm  were  also  applied  to  article 
II,  section  1,  clause  2,  and  if  the  selection  of 
electors  were  now  for  the  first  time  con- 
strued as  a  legislative  function,  and  if  the 
legislature  chooses  to  exercise  that  function 
by  legislative  act,  then  and  then  only  must 
the  States'  constitutional  procedure  be  fol- 
lowed. To  belabor  the  point,  however,  the 
distinction  must  be  clearly  born  in  mind  that 
this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
States'  laws,  constitutional  or  statutory,  as 
to  qualifications  for  voters  for  other  officers 
or  purposes.  Stated  otherwise,  given  com- 
pliance wtih  the  States'  procedures  for 
adopting  legislative  acts,  the  scope  of  such 
an  act  is  not  otherwise  limited  by  the  State's 
constitutional  provisions. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  provisions  of  the 
State  constitutions  concerning  voters;  that 
is,  those  who  vote  in  general  elections.  Sep- 
arate and  apart  from  these  are  the  pro- 
visions governing  the  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative process;  for  example,  referendums  or 
veto  by  the  Governor.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other  so  far  as  the  present  prob- 


lem is  concerned.  A  group  of  New  Hamp- 
shire opinions  illustrates  this.  A  legislative 
act  permitting  abeentee  voting  in  general  was 
held  unconstitutional  as  conflicting  with  the 
implications  of  the  State  constitution,  and 
of  the  common  law  that  the  voter  must  pre- 
sent his  ballot  personally."  The  following 
year  the  same  court  advised  that  a  statute 
to  permit  absentee  voting  for  presidential 
electors  and  congressional  representatives 
would  be  valid,  basing  the  distinction  In 
favor  of  the  later  enactment  upon  the  au- 
thority granted  the  legislatures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.-'  The  same  distinction 
was  reaffirmed  almost  60  years  later .=•  Simi- 
lar holdings  are  to  be  found  in  other  States." 
Another  holding  in  accord  appears  in  a  Maine 
report,"  although  the  opinion  contains  some 
unusual  implications.-^  Two  other  State 
cases  also  touch  upon  the  issues  here.=*  In 
State  ex  rel.  Beeson  v.  Marsh,  supra,  it  was 
held  that  a  provision  of  the  Nebraska  Con- 
stitution reading  "All  elections  shall  be  free; 
and  there  shall  be  no  hindrance  or  impedi- 
ment to  the  right  of  a  qualified  voter  to  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise."  "  could  not  op- 
erate to  circumscribe  the  legislative  p>ower 
granted  by  article  II,  section  1,  clause  2  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  McPherson  case  is 
cited  as  authority  for  that  decision. 

From  this  examination  of  the  law,  the  fol- 
lowing concliisions  clearly  appear: 

1.  The  appointment  of  presidential  elec- 
tors is  within  the  power  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures, in  whatever  manner  they  deem  proper. 

2.  This  power  is  not  subject  to  modifica- 
tion or  limitation  by  State  constitutional 
provisions. 

3.  Where  the  State  legislature  chooses  to 
exercise  this  function  by  adopting  a  legisla- 
tive enactment,  it  possibly  may  be  bound  to 
follow  the  procedures  prescribed  for  such 
enactments  in  the  State  constitution. 

4.  State  constitutional  requirements  of 
minimum  residence  for  voters  have  no  limit- 
ing authority  over  the  State  legislature's 
p>ower  to  prescribe  lesser  requirements  for 
those  voting  for  presidential  electors. 

Harbt  H.  Luoo. 
RocKviLLE,  CoKN.,  July  17,  1962. 


"  McPherson  v.  Blacker,   supra;    State   ex 
rel,  Beeson  v.  Marsh,  supra. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi  for  1  hour  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  30  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Staf- 
ford) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  September  15; 
for  30  minutes  on  September  16;  and  for 
30  minutes  on  September  17. 


"Opinion  of  the  Justices  44  N.H.  633 
(1863). 

»i  Opinion  of  the  Jvistlces  45  N.H.  595 
(1864). 

22  Opinion  of  the  Justices  80  N.H.  595,  113 
A  293  (1921). 

23  Commonwealth  ex  rel.  Dummit  v. 
O'Connell  (supra)  Opinion  of  Judges  37  Vt. 
665  (1864). 

"Re  Opinion  of  Justices  118  Me.  552.  107 
A  705,  5  ALR  1407  (1919) . 

25  Of  discussion  in  163  ALR  1066,  1071 
(1932) . 

^Lillard  v.  Cordell,  200  Okla.  577,  198  P. 
2d  417  (1948).  Markham  ▼.  Bennion,  122 
Utah,  562, 252  P.  2d  539  (1953) . 

"Art.  I,  Sec.  22,  Nebraska  Constitution. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harris:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  2049.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept 
gifts  and  bequests  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1886). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Pdbtell. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 


in  two  instances, 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  o '  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  t  iken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  unde  •  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
8  311*.  i  n  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  nist  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lximmi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  St&te  of 
Waahlngtoi  i,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  for  ned  under  the  laws  of  the  State: 
to  the  Goi^mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PAhTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed mtll  Monday,  September  14, 
1964,  at  1 !  o'clock  noon. 
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bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI : 
HM.  12589.  A   bill   making   Colvunbus   Day 
a   legal   holiday;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 
*"  ByMr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  12590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  unem- 
ployed individual  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  tor  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  In  seek- 
ing employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH : 
H.R.  12591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
taxable  year  of  a  partnership  with  respect 
to  a  deceased  partner  shall  close  as  of  the 
date  of  his  death  unless  the  successor  In 
interest  of  such  deceased  partner  elects  not 
to  have  such  year  close;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  12592.  A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
American  flag  of  15  stars  and  15  stripes  may 
be  flown  at  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott  Key; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises (now  exempt)  engaged  Ln  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repalflngof  clothing  or  fabrics 
which  compete  substantially  In  the  same 
metropolitan  area  with  similar  enterprises 
not  exempt  and  to  lessen  unfair  competi- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12594.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  with 
respect  to  railroad  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL : 
H.J.  Res.  1172.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  to  adopt  uniform  statutes  for 
voting  by  new  residents  In  presidential  elec- 
tions, to  end  the  present  excessive  and  im- 
moderate diu-atlonal  residence  requirements 
which  adversely  affect  an  estimated  10  mil- 
lion citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  POGARTY : 
H.  Con.  Res.  362.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  Baltic  States'  question  before 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICH : 
H.  Con.  Res.  363.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
&tonla,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxit 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congresi 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:      i 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  12595.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Julio 
Machado  Mendes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR.  12598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Santlna 
Capri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER : 
H.R.  12597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio R.  Perez;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  df  Raffaele 
Dl  Maggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Pollzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  12600.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Pran- 
cesca  Bacino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON : 
HJl.  12601.  A  bin  for  the  relief  6f  William 
L.   Mlnton;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 


-»♦■ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  September  10, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  all  being,  who  holdest  the 
world  in  Thy  hand,  and  to  whom  all 
souls  are  dear:  At  another  day's  noon- 
tide, as  representatives  of  the  public 
trust  come  to  counsel  for  the  Nation's 
good,  by  their  dedication  make  them 
worthy  of  these  days  of  world  destiny. 

In  this  quiet  moment,  emptied  of  the 
strife  of  tongues,  lifting  our  eyes  to  far 
horizons  above  the  rampart  confusions 
of  the  present,  may  today  be  seen  in  its 
true  perspective. 

Give  us  to  discern  that  so  often  the 
things  that  disturb  and  agitate  us  most, 
and  which  loom  so  close  to  our  eyes,  are 
like  the  grass  which  groweth  up:  In  the 
morning,  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up; 
in  the  evening,  it  is  cut  down  and  with- 
ereth.  Save  us.  we  pray,  from  the 
paralysis  of  mistaken  magnitudes. 
Grant  us  a  constant  awaxenesS  of  eternal 
principles,  white  and  winning,  whose 
paramount  and  permanent  constancy 
arches  the  ages. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  whose  truth  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL  i 
On  request  by  Mr.  MANSFifeLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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t-,mftl  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
J2;  September  9,  1964,  was  dispensed 

fltb.  _^^^_^^_ 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
Snsideration  of  executive  business,  to 
^der  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
Dort  favorably  the  nominations  of  10  Re- 
jffve  colonels  and  4  Reserve  brigadier 
generals  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  and  major  general,  re- 
gjectively.  in  the  Army  Reserve;  1  brig- 
adier general  and  4  colonels  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  and  brigadier 
general,  respectively;  and  Prof.  John 
Robert  Jannarone  for  appointment  as 
dean  of  the  Academic  Board  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  printed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Brig  Gen.  William  Welby  Beverley,  U.S. 
Anny,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 

Col.  Arthur  Prank  Brandstatter,  Military 
Police  Corps,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army;  and 

Prof.  John  Robert  Jannarone,  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  for  appointment  as  dean  of  the 
Academic  Board  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  addition,  I  report 
favorably  457  promotions  in  the  Navy  in 
the  grade  of  captain.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk,  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Paul  A.  Adams,  and  simdry  other  officers 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  captain. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and« 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Director  of  the  Oflfice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  passed  over. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  these  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— CLOTURE 
MOTION 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  time  is  limited,  to  be 
divided  between  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  or  some 
Senator  representing  him? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  about  to  make  a 
statement  on  that  subject.  It  is  the  un- 
derstandiijg  of  the  Chair  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
will  have  charge  of  the  time  of  the  op- 
ponents. 

In  view  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  controlling  the  time  until  1 
pjn.  today  on  the  so-called  Dlrksen- 
Memsfleld  reapportionment  amendment 
to  H.R.  11380.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1964.  the  Chair  lays  the  bill  before  the 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  control 
of  time  for  the  proponents,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
for  the  opponents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  i>ending  arrival 


of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  ,  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  time  for  the  opponents. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Time  is  running. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  of  some  mo- 
ment. I  believe  that  I  should  state  brief- 
ly the  reasons  why  I  have  concluded  to 
vote  against  the  pending  cloture  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  I  have  voted  for  cloture 
only  after  the  most  extended  debate  has 
taken  place,  and  after  every  aspect  of 
the  issue  in  question  has  been  exhaus- 
tively explored.  I  have  favored  the 
blocking  of  fvu-ther  debate  only  when 
it  had  become  irrefutably  clear  that  no 
other,  less  drastic  course  could  enable 
the  Senate  to. reach  a  vote.  In  the  in- 
stant case,  neither  sufflcient  time  has 
elapsed,  nor  has  enough  evidence  been 
assembled,  to  warrant  the  imposition  of 
cloture  upon  either  of  these  grounds.  It 
must  be  said,  at  the  very  least,  that  this 
cloture  motion  is  premature. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
were  to  account  for  my  vote  upon  these 
procedural  objections  alone.  There  are 
also  substantive  reasons  why  I  cannot 
vote  for  cloture  on  this  issue,  either  now 
or  later.  They  can  be  summed  up  sim- 
ply enough:  I  do  not  favor  the  Dirksen 
rider. 

I  have  pondered  the  matter;  I  have 
reviewed  the  debate;  I  have  considered 
the  precedents.  I  have  concluded  that, 
regardless  of  how  one  approaches  it,  the 
Dirksen  rider  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  to 
force  a  vote  upon  it  without  benefit  of 
committee  hearings;  it  is  wrong  to  at- 
tach it  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  where  it  , 
has  no  place,  and  thus  to  attempt  to 
coerce  the  consent  of  the  President.  But, 
above  all,  it  is  wrong  on  its  merits,  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  suspend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  that  docu- 
ment relates  to  the  right  of  each  citizen 
to  have  representation  in  his  State  legis- 
lature which  is  as  equal  as  possible  to 
that  of  all  other  citizens  of  his  State. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  suspend  the 
Constitution,  either  in  this,  or  any  other 
particular.  If  the  Dirksen  rider  were  to 
pass,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  promptly 
struck  down  by  the  courts.  The  folly 
of  our  action  would  then  be  matched  by 
Its  futility. 

Even  if  one  were  to  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  argument,  that  the  Dirksen 
rider  might  somehow  be  upheld  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  congressional  power,  under  a 
forced  Interpretation  of  article  m,  sec- 
tion 1,  conferring  power  upon  Congress 
to  establish  "such  Inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain," 
or  of  article  m,  section  2,  giving  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction 
"with  such  exception,  and  xmder  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make," 
how  could  one  defend  the  wisdom  of 
exercising  such  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  a  constitutional 
right? 
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jLCTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Vithout  objection,  the  Senator 

Idaho  is  recognized  for  1  additional 


CtEIURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  would 

a  constitutional  amendment  de- 

to    accomplish    this    objective. 

the  remedy  we  should  seek.    It 

course  of  action  which  com- 

the  system  of  law — and  the 

of  government — which  we  have 

traditiohally  maintained. 


oily 
w  th 


■nie  Congress,  to  be  sure,  can  initiate 
such  an  amendment,  or  any  other  it  sees 
fit  to  adopt,  and  the  amendment  may 
then  be  ratified  either  by  special  con- 
ventions called  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
the  legislatures  of  three  quarters  of  the 
States.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  set  aside.  Unless 
and  until  it  is  changed  by  amendment,  it 
must  be  observed  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

Because  the  Dirksen  rider  represents 
an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  Constitution 
for  a  2-year  period,  insofar  as  reappor- 
tionment is  concerned,  it  is  inherently 
defective,  and,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
worthy of  support.  Therefore.  I  shall 
vote  against  this  move  to  invoke  cloture 
in  order  to  force  a  vote  upon  it.  And 
if  cloture  is  approved.  I  shall  then  vote 
against  the  Dirksen  rider  itself. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  also  oppose 
the  sense  of  Congress  resolution  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. To  express  our  opinion,  as  a 
guideline  for  the  courts,  that  reasonable 
time  should  be  given  the  State  legisla- 
tures to 'comply  with  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  reapportionment.  Is,  in 
my  judgment,  an  entirely  appropriate 
dxercise  of  congressional  discretion.  The 
resolution  does  not  undertake  to  set  aside 
the  Constitution,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  implement  or  en- 
force it.  I  intend,  accordingly,  to  vote 
for  the  resolution,  should  the  opportu- 
nity arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  hereafter  the  text 
of  the  Dirksen  rider  and  of  the  Javits- 
McCarthy  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
so  that  all  who  are  interested  may  read 
and  compare  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts  of 
the  Dirksen  rider  and  of  the  Javits-Mc- 
Carthy  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  3069 

(Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Lausche,  and  Mr.  Stennis)  Intrcxiuced  the 
following  bill;   which  was  read  twice  and 
referred    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary) 
A  bin  to  amend  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to   provide   for   a  temporary  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings In  any  action  for  the  reapportion- 
ment of  any  State  legislative  body 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
chapter  21,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"5  461.  Stay  of  proceedings  for  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislative  bodies 
"Upon  application  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  State  or  by  one  or  more  citizens 
thereof  in  any  action  or  proceeding  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  before  any  jus- 
tice or  Judge  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
there  is  placed  in  question  the  validity  of 
the  composition  of  any  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State  or  the  apportionment  of 
the  membership  thereof,  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  stayed  until  the  end  of  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  court  may 
make  such  orders  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  elections  as  it  deems  appropriate  ex- 


cept that  no  order  shall  be  Inconsistent  with 
any  apportionment  made  pursuant  to  refer- 
endum. The  court  shall  not  deny  any  per* 
son  or  persons  the  right  to  make  such  appul 
cation." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  that  chapter  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"461.  Stay  of  proceedings  for  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislative  bodies." 
Amendment  No.  1234 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McCabtht) 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1215)  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MANsriELD)  to  H.R.  11380,  an  act 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Strike  out  all  on  and  after  line  1,  page  l. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  402.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  any  action  or  proceeding  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  or  before  any  justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  States  In  Vhlch  there 
Is  placed  In  question  the  validity  of  the  com- 
position of  any  house  of  the  leglslattire  of 
any  State  or  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership thereof,  adequate  time  should  be 
accorded  (1)  to  such  State  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  such  composition 
or  apportionment  consistently  with  Its  elec- 
toral procedures  and  proceedln|;s  and  with 
Its  procedure  and  proceedings  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  such  State,  and 
(2)  for  consideration  by  the  States  of  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
or  to  the  apportionment  of  the  membership 
thereof,  which  shall  have  been  duly  sub- 
mitted by  the  Congress  to  the  States  for 
ratification." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
vote  against  cloture  and  will  vote  to  lay 
the  Dirksen  amendment  on  the  table. 
He  will  vote  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table  for  the  simple  reason  that  It 
does  not  belong  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  is  an  unfair  attempt  to  force  up- 
on the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
dilemma  of  accepting  the  amendment  or 
vetoing  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  calling 
Congress  back  into  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes?  | 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Certainly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  I  re- 
alize that  it  raises  many  practical  ques- 
tions that  should  be  resolved.  But  there 
is  no  better  place  for  these  questions  to 
be  resolved  tiian  in  committee  hearings. 
There  have  been  no  committee  hearings. 

Without  stating  all  of  my  reasons  for 
opposing  the  Dirksen  amendment,  a  very 
cogent  argument  is  made  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment  and  against  the  ap- 
plication of  cloture  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  cannot  state  the  case  better 
than  it  is  stated  in  this  editorial. 


not  from  the  viewpoint  of  Irritations  over 
a  Court  decision,  but  with  the  object  of  res- 
cuing the  State  governments  from  the  ma- 
laise Into  which  they  have  fallen.  The  Dirk- 
sen way,  like  the  Tuck  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  would  be  merely  a  retreat  back  to- 
ward the  "rotten  borough"  system.  The 
Senate  can  begin  its  march  In  the  other  di- 
rection by  voting  down  the  cloture  motion. 


Mr.    President,    I 
the  Senator   from 
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gs  follows: 

rotten-Borough  Retreat 

cpnator  DiHKSEN's  cloture  motion  comes 
K.fnre  the  Senate  today  with  two  strikes 
\!«ir.st  It  in  the  first  place  sponsors  of  the 
Sn  have  failed  to  show  that  this  Is  a 
Towr  occasion  for  the  limitation  of  debate. 
Ke  second  place,  the  end  which  they  seek 
M  attain  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
Lerlcan  system  of  government. 

rioture  is  an  essential  device  to  cut  off 
rtiKUSslon  after  all  the  arguments  have  been 
^  thus  enabling  the  Senate  to  work  Its 
!!n  on  an  Issue  that  Is  properly  before  It. 
Tn  the  present  case,  however,  the  arguments 
^ve  not  all  been  heard.  On  the  contrary. 
this  scheme  to  upset  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
.DDortionment  decisions  was  hatched  In  se- 
rrecv  and  rushed  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee without  hearings.  In  these  clrcum- 
swnces  extended  debate  on  the  floor  Is  neces- 
sary to  alert  the  country  to  what  Is  In  the 

'pSil  debate  Is  further  justified  by  the  sly 
tactics  employed  to  thwart  the  President's 
veto  power.  Instead  of  submitting  the  Issue 
to  be  determined  on  Its  own  merits,  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  is  determined  to  attach  his  court- 
curbing  bin  as  a  rider  to  the  forelgn-ald 
bill  This  would  be  an  easy  way  of  getting 
It  before  the  House  and  of  forcing  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  It  or  risk  destruction  of  the 
forelgn-ald  program.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
obligation  on  any  Senator  to  support  cloture 
in  furtherance  of  this  highly  Irregular  pro- 
cedure. The  limitation  of  debate  Is  a  device 
to  curtail  the  abuse  of  power— not  to  pro- 

"on  the  merits  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  bill 
behind  the  cloture  motion  the  case  Is  equally 
clear.  Senator  Douglas  accurately  charac- 
terized this  measiu-e  when  he  said:  "I  be- 
lieve that  what  we  are  asked  to  do  Is  to 
suspend  for  an  Indeterminate  time  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law,  and  to  deny  this  protection  to  In- 
dividuals who  may  wish  to  obtain  It." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  found  many  State 
legislatures  to  be  so  badly  malapportioned 
that  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
"equal  protection"  requirement.  These  rul- 
ings have  unquestionably  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  Is  not  the  function  of  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  that  law,  even  temporarily, 
or  to  thwart  Its  operation.  The  spectacle  of 
Congress  trying  to  use  Its  legislative  power 
to  deny  or  temporarily  nullify  constitutional 
rights  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly 
upheld  Is  such  a  serious  encroachment  upon 
the  orderly  division  of  powers  that  even  ex- 
traordinary measures  would  be  Justified  to 

defeat  It. 

There  Is  much  controversy,  to  be  sure,  over 
the  soundness  of  the  Court's  edict  that  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislatures  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population.  This 
Is  a  matter  for  extended  national  soul- 
searching.  The  next  Congress  will  be  free, 
if  it  wishes,  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  after  exhaustive  hearings,  analy- 
sis and  debate.  Meanwhile,  however.  Con- 
gress should  not  seek  to  short  circuit  Judi- 
cial decisions  or  to  prejudice  a  great  national 
issue  by  resorting  to  Irregular  procedures  of 
Its  own. 

It  should  also  be  clear  to  everyone  who 
probes  into  this  controversy  that  the  "rotten 
borough"  system  must  go.  Senator  Douglas 
and  others  have  provided  an  abundance  of 
details  to  show  how  grossly  unrepresentative 
most  of  our  State  legislatures  have  become. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
yield  2  minutes  to 
Michigan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  Is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  cloture.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in- 
dicate his  intention — which  is  mine — to 
vote  to  table  the  amendment  if  the  ap- 
propriate motion  is  made. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  point  very 
clear.    As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  understand  that  there  is  not  one 
single  line  of  testimony,  not  one  witness, 
not  one  piece  of  paper  that  was  prepared 
in  the  careful  atmosphere  of  a  commit- 
tee, on  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
can  be  based.    While  I  have  not  been 
here  very  long,  it  would  be  my  suspicion 
that  this  is  a  most  unprecedented  proce- 
dure.   A  matter  which  raises  the  gravest 
of  constitutional  questions  is  sought  to 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  without  a 
single  moment  of  hearings. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that  those 
who  seek  to  have  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment  wanted  to  avoid  hearings  be- 
cause the  hearings  would  have  made  the 
case — which  those  of  us  in  floor  debate 
have  been  seeking  to  establish  in  the  past 
few  days — that  the  course  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  is  extremely  unwise. 

A  written  constitution  which  provides 
rights  for  people  is  worth  exactly  the 
cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  if 
there  is  no  independent  judicial  review 
available  to  insure  the  delivery  of  those 
rights.    Many  nations  in  the  world  have 
magnificent  sounding  written  constitu- 
tions.   They  are  worth  precisely  what  I 
have  indicated— the  cost  of  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed.    They  lack  an 
independent  judiciary  review  to  insure 
that  the  rights  announced  in  the  con- 
stitution are,  in  fact,  available  to  them. 
I  suggest  that  the  long-term  effect  of 
the  course  advocated  by  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  have  a 
Nation  in  which  our  Constitution  would 
continue  to  read  magnificently,  but  it 
would  be  a  Constitution  for  which  there 
would  be  no  judicial  relief  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  mimltes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  invoking  cloture  on 
this  reapportionment  rider.  Yesterday 
I  set  forth  at  length  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  Tuck  bill  and  the  Dirksen 


amendment.  I  cited  the  historical  and 
philosophical  basis  for  apportioning 
seats  in  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of 
population  with  particular  reference  to 
the  inequities  that  exist  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  senate  in  New 
Mexico. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
sponspred  resolutions  to  liberalize  the 
rule  by  which  the  Senate  might  invoke 
cloture.  To  date  those  efforts — and  I 
have  had  support  from  many  other 
Senators — have  been  unsuccessful.  But 
I  continue  to  believe  that  cloture  should 
be  invoked  only  after  an  appropriate 
amount  of  time  for  thorough  debate  and 
analysis  of  an  issue  has  passed. 

We  spent  78  days  earlier  this  year  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  that  was  more 
than  enough  time  for  Members  to  deter- 
mine the  pros  and  cons  in  this  case.    We 
have  been  discussing  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment for  10  days,  but  I  think  we  are  only 
now  arriving  at  the  point  where  there  Is 
an  increasing  understanding  of  just  what 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  do  to  our 
system  of  government  and  to  the  repre- 
sentational rights  of  large  numbers  of 
our    citizens.     The   fundamental   issue 
confronting  us  was  set  out,  I  believe, 
quite  clearly  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  in  his  June  15,  1964.  opin- 
ion when  he  said : 

The  weight  of  a  cltlzen-s  vote  cannot  be 
made  to  depend  upon  where  he  lives.  Legis- 
lators represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres, 
Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not  farms 
or  cities  or  economic  Interests.  As  long  as 
ours  Is  a  representative  form  of  government, 
and  our  legislators  are  those  instrtmients  of 
government  elected  directly  by  and. directly 
representative  of  the  people,  the  right  to 
elect  legislators  In  a  free  and  unimpaired 
fashion  Is  a  bedrock  of  our  political  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  financial  journals  write 
about  the  growth  factors  in  stocks. 
They  are  very  much  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  growth  factors.  We  talk 
about  the  growth  factors  of  our  cities 
and  the  growth  factors  of  the  wilderness 
areas.  We  do  not  seem  to  worry  about 
the  growth  factor  in  the  legislative 
bodies. 

I  wonder  what  is  so  foreign  to  our 
ideas  of  the  growth  factor  in  legislative 
bodies,  and  the  growth  factor  for  wil- 
derness areas  and  for  cities. 

I  therefore  intend  to  vote  against 
cloture  at  this  time  on  the  theory  that 
we  need  these  growth  factors  in  our  leg- 
islative bodies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  while 


the  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment have  made  no  serious  efifort  to  pre- 
sent their  arguments,  and  have  allowed 
other  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  neverthless  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  is  not  now  justly  at  hand 
to  shut  off  further  debate. 

I  favor  the  Dirksen  amendment,  and 
will  at  a  proper  later  time  vote  for  clo- 
ture, if  the  debate  continues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
agree  to  use  some  of  his  time  now?  We 
have  already  used  much  of  our  time. 
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It  would  )e  very  helpful  U  the  dlstln- 
gul^ied  n  Incuity  leader  could  use  some 
of  his  timi  now.  We  know  that  he,  being 
on  the  afl  rmatlve,  should  have  the  last 
speech.  ]  lut  it  would  be  helpful  If  he 
could  spec  k.  now. 

Mr.  DH  KSEN.    Certainly. 

The  AC  UNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hoi  r  much  time  does  the  minority 
leader  ylel  1  to  himself? 

Mr.  DH  KSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15 1  ainutes. 

The  ACriNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Th4  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized fo  -  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  seldom 
has  an  im;  tortant  issue  been  presented  to 
the  Senat<  that  has  been  so  confused  and 
obfuscatec  in  debate.  And  seld(xn  has 
there  beei  an  issue  where  there  has  been 
such  mlsp  aced  emphasis  as  on  the  mat- 
ter that  low  engages  the  attention  of 
the  Senate, 

It  has  teen  alleged  on  the  floor,  and 
in  editoria  s,  that  this  is  an  attack  on  the 
court.  I  ould  use  an  inelegant  term  to 
describe  t  lose  allegations.  But  I  shall 
content  n  jrself  with  sajring  that  noth- 
ing could  3e  fiu-ther  from  the  truth. 

It  is  sail  I  that  the  issue  involved  here 
is  one  mai.  one  vote.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  An  r  legislature  in  the  land  can 
provide  f(  r  one  man,  one  vote  if  it 
undertake;  to  do  so. 

It  has  teen  said — and  I  have  read  It 
in  the  coumns — that  this  proposal  is 
designed  t)  save  the  legislative  skins  of 
some  of  01  ir  State  legislators.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  ought  to 
know  bettiT  than  to  promote  a  column 
on  that  su]  ject. 

It  has  b  «n  said  that  this  is  a  rotten- 
borough  a>proach.  My  colleague  from 
Chicago,  tl  le  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DoTTC  LAS] ,  ought  to  know.  If  ever 
there  was  an  example  of  one  metro- 
politan area  undertaking  to  dominate  a 
l^slature  it  will  be  found  there. 

It  has  b<  en  said  that  no  hearings  have 
been  cond^  icted.  There  was  no  hearing 
on  the  Lsusche  amendment  when  the 
Ul^.  bond  issue  was  before  the  Senate. 
No  hearings  were  held  on  the  amend- 
ment whic  1  removed  Indonesia  from  any 
benefits  m  der  foreign  aid.  All  of  those 
questions  vere  resolved  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate .  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
circumstar  ce. 

Finally  i ;  was  said  that  we  were  acting 
too  hastily  and  it  was  said  that  we  ought 
to  rely  on  he  amending  process. 

All  this  J  tarted  in  1962  with  the  Baker 
against  Curr  case  in  Tennessee.  The 
only  issue  in  that  case  was  whether  or 
not  the  cas  e  was  justiciable  in  the  courts. 
That  was  t  be  only  question  that  was  de- 
cided. 

But  then  came  the  case  of  Reynolds 
against  Sins,  and  with  that  case  the 
damage  started.  As  a  result,  that  doc- 
trine has  I  een  applied  to  six  States,  and 
it  will  app:  7  to  all  the  rest  of  them.  As 
Senators  contemplate  the  picture,  they 
will  know  ;haj;  time  will  run  out. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  ^  7&S  on  the  23d  of  July  that  I 
introduced  a  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  CO  istitutional  amendment — 24 
Senators  vere  sponsors  and  cosponsors 
of  that  Joint  resolution.    But  we  could 


see  at  once  that  there  would  be  no  op- 
portunity to  launch  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  the  time  that  remains  for 
the  Congress  to  be  in  session;  the  process 
would  take  a  longer  time. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
proposal  is  an  attack  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  With  re- 
spect to  hearings,  I  have  so  Indicated. 

With  respect  to  haste,  the  three-judge 
court  in  Colorado  gave  the  legislature  15 
days  to  come  into  being  at  the  call  of  the 
Governor  and  to  reapportion  one  of  their 
bodies,  only  to  have  their  own  supreme 
court  declare  the  measure  unconstltu- 
tiomd. 

Senators  talk  about  haste.  Fifteen 
days  were  allowed  to  get  a  legislature  to- 
gether and  do  the  kind  of  job  that  was 
done.  I  should  like  to  know  who  wishes 
to  talk  about  haste.  If  Senators  will  ex- 
amine the  New  York  picture,  they  will 
see  that  one  election  is  held  to  elect 
members  of  the  legislature  for  a  period 
of  1  year,  when  their  constitution  calls 
for  a  2-year  term,  the  second  year  an- 
other election,  and  then  a  third  election, 
notwithstanding  the  New  York  constitu- 
tion, before  they  go  back  on  a  2-year- 
term  basis. 

We  talk  about  haste.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  come  down 
until  June  of  this  year.  We  had  to  make 
the  l)est  of  the  time  factor  since  the  clock 
and  the  calendar  were  running  out. 

Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion, which  blew  the  majority  out  of  the 
water,  said' on  page  32  of  his  opinion  that 
we  can  forget  about  any  stay  from  here 
on  unless  something  is  done.  So  another 
44  States  will  come  under  the  Federal 
hammer  merely  because  the  Court  inter- 
preted the  1st  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  completely  ignored  the  2d 
section  and  all  the  historical  background 
that  was  applied  in  1866,  not  only  in  this 
body,  but  also  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

What  is  the  basic  issue?  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Constitution  em- 
powers the  Court,  the  Congress,  or  any 
other  agency  of  Government  to  deter- 
mine how  a  State  legislature  shall  be 
composed.  That  is  the  issue,  and  noth- 
ing else.  It  involves  the  State-Federal 
Union  or  the  Federal-State  Union,  any- 
way we  might  wish  to  put  it,  and  If  any- 
one wishes  to  be  made  knowledgeable  on 
the  subject,  I  suggest  that  he  go  back  and 
read  what  Representative  Bingham  of 
Ohio  had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  2d 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  for  there 
it  is  clear  as  crystal  as  to  what  the  Con- 
gress Intended.  It  did  not  Intend  to  in- 
fringe the  rights  of  the  States  when 
dealing  with  suffrage  in  their  own  States. 

Justice  Harlan  said  that  this  procedure 
goes  far  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
Court  and  Is  actually  an  interposition 
into  a  legislative  field. 

I  was  rather  interested  In  a  comment 
that  Judge  Learned  Hand,  a  great  jurist, 
made  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  spoke  of  the  Court's  tendency  to  "be- 
come a  third  legislative  chambe'-  "  That 
is  precisely  what  was  done  in  the  Rey- 
nolds case. 

There  probably  has  been  no  greater 
student  of  the  Constitution  than  Prof. 
Edward  Corwln,  late  professor  of  jurls- 
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prudence  at  Princeton  University  who 
spoke  of  "the  aggressions  of  the  Court  " 
The  situation  is  precisely  in  that  cate 
gory,  and  Congress  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  question.  ^ 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  is  a 
breather.  It  is  nothing  more.  We  had 
no  choice  on  the  question.  Ottr  resolu- 
tion was  submitted,  but  how  coUld  we  do 
something  about  it  before  the  present 
session  of  the  Congress  adjourned?  it 
would  have  to  go  through  two  commit- 
tees and  two  Chambers  before  it  could 
be  launched,  and  then  it  would  have  to 
be  ratified  by  the  States  before  it  could 
become  effective.  The  shortest  period 
for  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  7  months.  Obviously,  if  3. 
judge  coiniB  should  start  working  in  the 
other  44  States,  the  damage  would  be 
done  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
retrieve  it.  So  we  had  no  course  left  ex- 
cept the  approach  that  we  have  taken. 

What  would  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  or 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment  do? 
An  action  must  be  pending  In  a  Federal 
court;  otherwise,  there  are  "no  dice." 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  State 
courts  at  all.  An  application  could  be 
filed  for  a  stay  of  proceedings.  It  would 
not  throw  the  proposal  out  the  window. 
It  could  keep  us  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

Who  could  file  the  application?  A 
State,  a  Governor,  an  attorney  general, 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  a  State, 
or  other  parties  in  interest. 

Incidentally,  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  made  a  great  point 
of  the  fact  that  if  we  amended  the  Con- 
stitution, we  would  still  have  to  go  back 
to  malapportioned  legislatures.  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  read  the  amendatory 
portion  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  amendments  may  be  ratified 
by  legislatures  or  conventions,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  deternjine  what 
language  shall  go  into  that  kind  of  res- 
olution. How  long  shall  this  last?  So 
long  as  there  is  a  public  interest,  and  in 
the  absence  of  highly  unusual  circum- 
stances, that  there  be  one  State  election 
prior  to  January  1,  1966,  and  that  there 
be  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  State 
legislature  to  work  its  will,  if  it  so  de- 
sires, in  a  regiilar  session,  in  order  to 
cure  the  problem  that  is  before  us. 

I  have  made  it  as  manifest  as  I  could 
in  public  and  private  statements  and  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  I  contem- 
plate and  have  contemplated  Initiating 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  in  the 
new  Congress  In  January.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  what  must  be  done,  but  a 
time  element  Is  involved.  When  we 
speak  about  haste,  we  must  be  in  a  hurry 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  problem  before 
Congress  adjourns  and  M^ml)€rs  go  out 
on  the  hustings  for  the  campaign.  No 
other  agency  in  Government  can  do  it, 
except  the  Congress.  With  respect  to 
this  amendment  and  what  was  said  a 
moment  ago  about  engrafting  It  into  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  should  say  that  3  weeks 
ago  I  went  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  submitted  proposed  language 
to  him.    I  talked  to  him  in  private. 

There  was  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  I  said,  "I  will  not  take  you  by 
surprise.    I  want  you  to  know  what  is 
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,,..    so  he  is  fully  advised  about    deplore  the  us^  of  It.  the  loi^c  of  such    ^^^^^'   I  yield  myself  1  addi 

SlE^/fl^^lfJereJ^^w^eHul    T^^.ZU^ ^Zf^'£      T^^l^i^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

-t^STere^that  was   goh.g  to  the    -f,e^- ,0^,  S^,-? LTIK  "  ^'^ 

P^**^iL  !iS'  that  is  not  an  unusual        If  cloture  Is  to  become  the  practical 
Mr.  president,  ^that^^  not  wiu^  ^^    procedure  for  the  US.  Senate,  then  hi 

order  to  make  my  vote  most  effective  in 
representing  my  State  I  may  desh^  to 
use   It   against   those   who   employ   It 


rZ^ding.  It  has  been  done  a  good 
Spumes,  suppose  we  mwiaged  to 
?Jbefore  the  Senate  the  Tuck  bill. 
!Slch  has  already   passed  the  House. 


S!?  do  Senators  think  would  happen    agahist  me 
What  ao  °*='      .^„  xT«„co9    Jt  wnuld  be        So.  on  t 


rit  at  the  White  House?    It  would  be 
!^t/v»d    I  know  that. 
M?    PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

j^DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr'  PASTORE.    Should  the  President 
be  denied  that  privilege?     Should  he 


So.  on  a  second  cloture  petition  on 
this  measure,  I  may  vote  for  it. 

I  may  not  vote  for  clotiu-e  today,  but 
I  am  not  always  going  to  maintain  the 
position  that,  irrespective  of  what  the 
practice  may  become  and  what  prece- 
dents may  be  estabUshed  in  using  this 


?„^C  *raucSrbf^k  ZT^e^    weaponTshall-^lnue  to  refrain  from 
afd  bUl  because  he  does  not  like  tiie     using  it. 


Sr  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  know  legisla- 
HvVtechniques.  I  have  not  been  around 
hJre  for  32  years  without  knowing  the 
S  I  said  to  the  President,  "I  am 
Ming  to  put  it  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
I  want  to  do  so  in  order  that  It  may  be 
at  your   desk   for   either   signature   or 

'^nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 

^  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes more.  ,  .^  V.  „„ 
What  is  the  use  of  going  through  an 
exercise  in  futUity?  What  is  the  use 
of  going  through  such  procedure  unless 
results  are  obtained?  We  must  be  rather 
practical  when  we  start  on  this  course 

So  there  we  are.  I  was  advised  that 
this  "baby  fUibuster,"  as  it  is  called  by 
the  distinguished  majority  Reader,  is  to 
be  continued.  That  is  all  right  with  nae, 
because  tins  issue  will  be  here  to  M 
voted  on,  unless  a  substitute  te  accepted. 
There  has  been  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  May  I  Inquire 
whether  it  is  the  Senator's  intention  or 
his  contemplation,  if  this  littie  filibuster 
to  which  he  refers  continues  after  the 
vote  today,  assuming  cloture  is  rejected, 
to  file  another  cloture  petition  at  a  later 
date,  say  in  a  few  days  perhaps?  The 
Senator  says  that  his  amendment  is  to 
be  voted  on  sometime  before  this  session 

ends. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  might. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  question  of 
voting  for  cloture  gives  me  some  ccgi- 
cem  I  have  been  against  it.  I  am  still 
against  cloture  as  a  legislative  weapon. 
But  the  Senate,  on  the  10th  of  June, 
this  year,  employed  cloture  as  a  weapon 
to  compel  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  law— a  law  that  I  opposed  and 
that  my  people  opposed— a  law  that  I 
think  is  unconstitutional,  a  law  that  I 
think  will  be  of  great  detriment  to  this 
country.  If  cloture  Is  to  be  used  and 
adopted  as  an  histrument,  as  a  weapon, 
in  legislative  batties  in  the  Senate, 
against  me  and  my  State,  although  I 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  heard  intima- 
tions from  the  opponents  of  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment  that  this  discus- 
sion would  continue.    Very  well.    I  can 
remain  here  until  Christmas.   I  can  stay 
here  until  the  3d  of  January,  when  the 
89th  Congress  will  come  in,  if  that  is  the 
way  to  reach  a  vote.    But  I  helped  on 
two  occasions  to  break  fUibusters.    The 
first  one   was  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill.    I  got  on  my  knees  on  this 
side  to  beg  Members  to  vote  for  cloture. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  at  the  moment. 
My  friend  will  thank  me  for  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  I  will  not. 
[Laughter  in  the  galleries.] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  guests  in  the  galleries  will 
please  remain  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  mind  if  they  snicker  a  Uttle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  the  responsibUity 
to  maintain  order. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that. 
I  got  on  my  knees  and  begged  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for 
cloture.  I  hope  my  friend  will  approve. 
He  nods  his  head  "yes." 

What  is  proposed  is  provided  for  under 
rule  XXn.  I  am  operating  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate;  and  I  believe  I  know 
what  the  rules  are.  The  opponents  can 
take  their  time,  but  this  amendment  will 
still  be  here.  They  can  offer  a  substi- 
tute. A  substitute  has  now  been  pro- 
posed. It  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it 
at  the  moment,  but  it  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  give  adequate  time. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  for  this  legislative, 
CDordinate  branch  of  government  to  get 
on  its  knees  and  say  to  the  Court,  "Please 
Mr.  Court,  be  gracious,  be  graceful. 
Let  us  give  them  adequate  time"?    We 


legislative  branch  was  provided  for  in 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  As  Presi- 
dent Monroe  once  said.  "It  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  branch  in  all  the 
Government,  because  of  the  powers  that 
have  been  conferred  on  it." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  story.  I  said 
yesterday  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  one  way  or  the  other,  or  on 
a  substitute,  but  it  is  gohig  to  be  the 
business.  I  stood  aside  for  the  social 
security  bill.  Yesterday  I  had  to  say  to 
our  very  gracious  and  self-effacing  ma- 
jority leader,  for  whom  I  have  the  deep- 
est affection,  that  I  cannot  permit  put- 
ting this  amendment  aside  any  longer, 
for   the  Appalachia  bill   or  any   other 

purpose.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  myself  1  more 

minute.  ,  ,    .^ 

When  we  axe  through  with  the  vote 
on  cloture,  and  when  we  are  through 
with  the  Mansfield  resolution  on  the 
McCloskey  matter,  and  the  WUhams 
substitute,  we  shaU  be  back  on  foreign 
aid  and  this  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  business.  The  opponents  can 
talk  as  long  as  they  like,  but  it  will  still 
be  here,  and  this  issue  wUl  have  to  be 

resolved.  ...  j*. 

The  country  Is  watehing,  because  it 
was  alerted  to  this  issue,  starting  in  1962. 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Baker  against  Carr.  The  legislative  con- 
ference of  the  Council  of  States  made 
this  one  of  the  major  matters  on  its 

agenda.  „     .^    *    t 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  thr  Senator  suspend  for  a 
moment  untU  the  Senate  is  hi  order? 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  cloture  on  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment.  The  real  question  before 
us  is  not  cloture  but  whether  the  people 
of  the  several  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  or  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  dictates  of  a  rela- 
tively small  minority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  louder,  so  that  we 
may  hear  him? 

Mr  CASE.  The  reapportionment  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  hivolve 
problems  which  have  given  real  concern 
to  me  as  they  have  to  many  others. 
Ideally,  the  political  question  of  how 
State  legislatures  are  constituted  would 
be  much  better  left  to  the  States  them- 
selves.   But,  in  the  face  of  obvious  mal- 


^r'e  alk^toTeg  a  liX  I  ^  not  ,"o-    "^^Trilo^inV  V^^ultSg  from  t^p^ 
are  asKea  TO  "^g  »  n^i-an.s  the     Hnn  ^rnwt.h  and  shifts,  many  State  leg 


pose  to  beg.  because  that  demeans  the 
dignity  and  authority  and  equality  of 
this  branch  of  government. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 


tion  growth  and  shifts,  many  State  leg- 
islatures have  deliberately  faUed  to  act. 
And  those  affected  have  no  effective  re- 
coiu-seother  than  the  courts. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  so  that  we  can  hear 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  I  had  the  vocal 
organs  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  shall  have  to  ask  that  he  do  his 
best  to  hicrease  his  hearing  power  to 
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lis  vocal  power,  becaiise  today  I 

I  ible  to  speak  much  louder. 

President,  I  have  not  been  so  hon- 

many  years  as  to  have  the 

the  Democratic  Party  sitting 

This  is  indeed  a  real  switch. 

.] 

own  State,  when  the  legislature 


Accordingly.  I  have  come  to  the  con-  ratiflcaUon  would  be  actPd  ,tr^««  4 

elusion  that  I  cannot  support  the  Dirk-  states  by  iSat^s  ,^iojf^"  ^,«««^ 
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shall  in  no  event  agree  upon. 
)r  submit  to  vote  of  the  people, 
separately    or    included    among 
pp'ovisions,     any    provision     for 
the  present  territorial  limits 
respective  coimties,  or  any  pro- 
legislative  representation  otner 
existing  basis. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
lAinutes. 

PIIOXMIRE.     Unfortunately   we 
short  of  time.    I  yield  1  more 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
CKSE.    There   is   merit    to    the 
in  some  cases  the  lower  Fed- 
have  acted  with  what  seems 
great  haste  and  have  not  given 
legislatures  sufiBcient  time  to  do  a 
of  reapportionment, 
are  not,  however,  helpless 
situation.    Surely    the    courts 
arbitrarily  refuse  appropriate 
Jiis  respect  upon  the  applica- 
endeavoring  to  bring  their 
apportionment  into  compli- 
the  Supreme  Court's  holding, 
any  event,  the  admitted  pur- 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
to  permit  more  time  to  com- 
;he  Supreme  Court's  reappor- 
decisions.    Its  purpose   is   to 
for  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
ajmendment  which  would  make 
for  any  State  to  reappor- 
leiislature,  regardless  of  in  equal - 
hoT^ver  great,  in  representation 
population. 
Would  be  considerable  justifica- 
if  the  constitutional  amend - 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  peo- 
But  there  is  no  inten- 
matter  should  be  submitted 
people  of  the  several  States.    The 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
make  it  possible  for  the  State 
as  now  constituted  to  ap- 
c  Dnstitutional  amendment  de- 
€  nable  them  to  perpetuate  their 
CO  mposition  and  cut  off  any  re- 
el tl  er  to  the  people  or  the  courts. 
President,  back  in  1923  Chief  Jus- 
came  to  Columbia  University 
trlbjute  to  Chancellor  James  Kent, 
a  memorable  speech.    It  in- 
observation  on  the  realities 
living: 

must  be   its  own  savior,   and 

be  found.  If  at  all,  not  in  the 

right  of  participation  in  the 

government,  but  in  education,  pub- 

,  and  the  self-imposed  restraints 

intellgent  and  Justice-loving  people. 

ihorter  way. 

I  repeat  that  the  real  question  before 
us  is  not  cloture.  It  is  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  the  several  States  shall 
have  the  r^ght  to  govern  themselves. 


volves.  also,  the  concept  of  separation  of 
powers,  which  is  a  hallmark  of  our  form 
of  National  Government. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  in  Its 
present  form  should  not  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Recent  court  decisions  directing,  and 
in  some  cases  effecting,  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures,  have  had  a  serious 
impact  upon  orderly  procedure  in  our 
elective  processes. 

Mr.  President,  when  reapportionment 
is  so  long  delayed  that  representation 
becomes  so  disproportionate  that  Los 
Angeles  County  in  California,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6  million  people,  larger  than 
that  of  any  1  of  40  States,  elects  only 
1  member  of  the  senate  in  the  State 
legislature  while  another  senatorial  dis- 
trict in  the  same  State  with  only  14.000 
people  elects  1  senator,  something  has 
gone  seriously  awry  with  representative 
government. 

These  decisions  have  been  contro- 
versial, and  to  some  extent  disruptive; 
but  they  are  predicated  on  findings  that 
apportionment  of  representatives  in  the 
State  legislature  in  such  States  is  so 
grossly  inequitable  as  to  deprive  citizens 
adversely  affected  thereby  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  denial  of  consti- 
tutional rights  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is 
one  which  the  courts  cannot  ignore. 

Even  so,  I  find  considerable  merit  in, 
and  I  have  considerable  sympathy  with, 
a  proposal  to  provide  State  legislatures 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which  to 
make  their  apportiorunent  and  to  make 
adjustment  and  accommodation  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

But  we  are  not  privileged  to  reach  a 
decision  upon  that  basis.  The  propo- 
nents have  been  perfectly  candid  in  say- 
ing that  they  seek  an  interim  period  dur- 
ing which  a  hasty  amendment  may  be 
made  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  in  part,  by 
the  action  of  legislatures  which  have 
been  held  to  be  grossly  disproportionate 
and  unconstitutional. 

Such  a  constitutional  amendment 
might  seek  to  freeze  into  existence,  per- 
haps for  all  time  to  come,  the  grossly 
disproportionate,  inequitable,  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional  existing  appor- 
tionment in  certain  legislatures. 
This  I  cannot  support. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  sinister 
about  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  procedure  provided 
for  changing  our  fundamental  law.  A 
constitutional  amendment  may  be  pro- 
posed and  acted  upon  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  stay  in  judicial  proceedings 
affecting  apportiorunent. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  are  stayed,  as  proposed 
in  the  amendment,  a  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  to  the  States  for 


tional   amendment   ratified  by  legislft 
tures    some  of  which  are  unconstitu-" 
tionally  apportioned,  would  not  serve  th<» 
cause  of  representative  government 

Moreover,  in  my  view,  the  pendine 
amendment  is  potentially  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  that  it  would  constitute  ac 
tion  by  Congress  to  inject  Itself  deeply 
mto  the  area  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  judiciary.  Some  have  argued 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Its  decisions 
has  undertaken  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  Congress  in  the  legislative  field 
However  that  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  pending  amendment  would  certainly 
put  Congress  into  the  field  of  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  amendment  is  sweeping  in  its 
terms.  It  directs  our  judges  as  to  how 
they  shall  rule  on  petitions  that  may  be 
filed  in  cases  already  decided,  in  cases 
that  are  pending,  and  in  cases  not  even 
commenced.  The  courts  are  directed  as 
to  the  type  of  judgment  they  shall  render 
unless  "highly  unusual  circumstances" 
which  are  nowhere  defined  or  spelled  out 
are  found  to  exist.  If  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  so  dictate  to  the 
courts  on  this  question,  future  Con- 
gresses may  well  fipd  it  appropriate  to 
dictate  to  the  court's  on  other  questions. 
Should  such  practice  become  common, 
we  shall  have  lost  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  constitutional  goverrmient. 

The  question  immediately  pending  is 
the  issue  of  limiting  debate  on  the 
amendment.  I  have  never  voted  for  clo- 
ture. This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 
no  circumstances  under  which  I  would 
regard  limitation  of  debate  as  being  war- 
ranted and  necessary.  But  in  my  opin- 
ion, such  action  should  be  taken  only 
when  overriding  considerations  of  the 
national  interest  make  the  need  there- 
for both  clear  and  compelling. 

The  right  of  free  and  full  debate  in 
the  Senate  is  essential  to  careful, 
deliberative,  legislative  process.  A  vote 
for  cloture  is  tantamount  to  approval  of 
the  pending  question  in  its  present  form. 
Recent  experience  has  deiponstrated 
that  meaningful  changes  in  a  legislative 
proposal  are  not  feasible  after  cloture 
is  invoked. 

In  my  view,  the  pending  amendment, 
in  its  present  form,  does  not  meet  the 
test  of  clear  and  compelling  national 
need  which  would  justify  invoking  clo- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated.  I  believe  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  be  unwise.  Accord- 
ingly, I  shall  vote  against  cloture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 
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*gT  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
-^ter  thorough  study,  I  cannot  support 
^Jire  on  the  DIrksen-Mansfleld  amend- 

^'a  brilliant  address  on  the  subject 
(rf  reapportionment  and  the  rights  of 
aLtes  to  reapportion  themselves,  the 
jS^ished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
JoJnia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  stated  it  was  his 
view  that  the  people  of  each  State  them- 
Lives  should  have  the  continuing  right 
to  determine  at  the  polls  what  basis  they 
irtshed  to  use  in  creating  their  legisla- 
tive districts.  He  stated  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  he  favored  a  constitutional 
amendment  preserving  to  the  people  of 
^ach  State  a  continuing  constitutional 
authority  to  decide  the  basis  of  their 
State  legislative  reapportionment  as 
they  themselves  may  choose,  with  ap- 
propriate judicial  systems  to  prevent  a 
frustration  of  their  authority. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  this  sug- 
gestion; and  when  he  submits  such  an 
amendment,  I  shall  be  glad  to  cosponsor 

\  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dirksen  amendment  should  be  opposed 
for  two  very  simple  reasons.  First,  it 
stands  on  the  most  doubtful  constitu- 
tional basis.  Second,  it  is  being  pressed 
to  bring  about  a  result  that  is  plainly 
unconstitutional. 

The  first  point  rests  on  a  doctrine 
which  is  normally  urged  with  much  force 
by  Members  of  this  body.  That  is  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  It  is  a 
keystone  of  our  form  of  government. 
We  in  this  body  are  rightfully  concerned 
that  the  legislative  power  be,  as  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  prescribes,  vested 
in  the  Congress.  We  should  be  equally 
concerned  that,  as  article  III  prescribes, 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  our 
courts. 

Yet  the  Dirksen  amendment  seeks  to 
blur  these  constitutional  principles.  For 
the  first  time  we  are  being  asked  to  sus- 
pend by  legislative  action  the  enjoyment 
of  constitutional  rights.  We  are  being 
asked  to  tell  the  Federal  judiciary  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  is  to  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

For  the  courts  themselves  to  take  such 
action  would  be  unwise.  Far  better  to 
proceed  as  they  are  doing  on  a  case-by- 
case  adjudication  of  the  individual  prob- 
lems that  may  be  encountered  in  each 
of  the  States.  But  for  Congress  to  im- 
pose it  own  ideas  of  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  judicial  process  is  not 
only  unwise,  it  raises  constitutional  is- 
sues of  the  most  serious  magnitude. 

If  there  are  those  who  disagree  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of 
the  14th  amendment,  the  remedy  is 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  But 
the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen  rider  are 
not  content  to  follow  the  procedures 
which  the  Constitution  prescribes  for 
amendment.  They  ask  us  to  invade  the 
judicial  area  and  tamper  legislatively 
with  the  vindication  of  constitutional 
rights.  That  is  a  strange  stance  to  be 
taken  by  those  who  claim  to  be  defend- 
ers of  the  Constitution. 


The  second  objection  is  even  more 
basic.  Those  supporting  the  Dirksen 
amendment  concede  with  candor  that 
their  ultimate  purpose  is  to  have  the 
Constitution  amended  to  reverse  the 
Courfs  apportionment  decision.  Of 
course  they  have  a  right  to  press  for 
such  an  amendment.  But  they  have 
no  right  to  have  their  proposed  amend- 
ment adopted  by  unconstitutional  means. 
Yet  that  is  what  they  seek  to  do  in  the 
course  they  are  now  urging  us  to  follow. 
The  plain  purpose  of  the  Dirksen  rider 
is  to  freeze  the  State  legislatures  in  their 
present  unconstitutional  setup  so  that 
these  malapportioned  legislatures  will 
be  the  ones  that  vote  on  whether  to 
adopt  a  new  constitutional  amendment. 
This  is  unwise,  unfair,  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  the 
application  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
State  legislatures.  That  decision  should 
now  be  promptly  carried  out,  as  most 
of  the  States  are  trying  to  do  in  an  or- 
derly fashion.  Then  when  State  legis- 
latures are  reapportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  whether  the  Constitution  itself 
should  be  changed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  cloture  motion  will  be  decisively  de- 
feated. It  should  be  defeated  for  at  least 
three  reasons. 

First,  only  a  little  over  30  hours  have 
been  taken  in  discussing  the  completely 
extraneous  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill — which  has 
been  sprung  upon  this  body  without  any 
prior  hearings  having  been  held  before 
a  Senate  committee.  In  contrast,  the 
opposition  to  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
given  nearly  3  months  in  which  to  de- 
bate before  a  cloture  motion  was  in- 
voked and  three  Senate  committees  had 
held  many  days  of  hearings  on  sections 
of  that  bill. 

And  yet  the  proposed  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  the  forces 
which  it  would  set  in  motion,  are  just 
as  important  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  civil  rights  bill.  The 
amendment  would  freeze  indefinitely  ac- 
tion under  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
on  fair  apportiorunent  and  would 
suspend  indefinitely  an  important  in- 
dividual right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Time  is  needed  to  alert,  not 
merely  Congress,  but  also  the  country, 
to  the  issues  involved.  In  fact,  we  have 
yet  to  understand  the  full  implications 
and  the  proponents  have  failed  to  give 
evidence  in  support  of  their  charges  that 
the  amendment  would  prevent  chaos. 
There  has  already  been  a  significant 
awakening  oK4}ublic  opinion  and  there 
will  be  more  if  the  discussion  is  only 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  when  the  first 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  subject 
were  handed  down  in  1962,  they  began 
to  remedy  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  our 
political  system;  namely,  the  gross  under- 
representation  in  the  State  legislatures 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  In  using  that 
term,  I  include  suburban  areas  as  well 
as  urban  areas. 

Fifty  years  ago,  those  areas  included 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population. 
Today  they  Include  nearly  two-thirds. 


In  future  years,  they  will  Include  three- 
quarters.  Yet  vmtil  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  its  first  decision  in  March  1962, 
very  few  reapportionments  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  various  ^tate  legislatures. 
Gross  abuses  abounded,  and  still  abound, 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  vir- 
tually every  State.  This  has  been  fully 
documented  in  material  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  Record  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  But  the  State  legislatures 
had,  in  the  main,  refused  to  cure  these  ^ 
abuses.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  completely  correct  in  ruling  that 
citizens  could  not  be  guaranteed  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  which  is  their 
right  under  the  14th  amendment,  unless 
they  were  granted  substantially  equal 
representation  in  the  very  legislatures 
which  made  the  laws. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  these  decisions, 
some  States  are  beginning  to  make  prog- 
ress in  reapportiorunent;  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  operate,  much  further  progress 
will  be  made. 

But  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment 
would  stop  r.U  this.  It  would  prevent  the 
court  orders  from  going  into  effect  for 
an  indeterminate  period — certainly  to 
January  1,  1966,  and  probably  appreci- 
ably beyond  that. 

During  this  time,  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Dirksen]  has  stated  with 
admirable  frankness  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion and  that  of  his  supporters  to  initiate 
a  constitutional  amendment  which,  if 
ratified,  would  forever  prohibit  the  courts 
from  ordering  such  a  reapportiorunent. 
If  such  an  amendment  were  submitted 
to  the  States,  the  present  badly  appor- 
tioned State  legislatures  could  then  ratify 
it  with  a  rush,  and  seal  the  present  abuses 
into  effect  in  perpetuity. 

As  the  urban  and  suburban  popula- 
tions increased  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, as  they  will,  they  would  still  be 
under  the  domination  of  decreasing  rural 
minorities.  This  is  what  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  road;  and  unless  we  defeat  the 
cloture  motion  by  a  decisive  vote,  it  is 
likely  to  happen. 

Finally,  the  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  is  a  constitutional  right. 
It  cannot  be  superceded  temporarily.  If 
temporary  suspension  of  constitutional 
rights  is  permitted  in  matters  of  repre- 
sentation, why  can  it  not  be  done  in  the 
future  so  far  as  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
and  trial  by  jury  is  concerned?  Does 
Congress  have  the  right  to  reverse  and 
suspend  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
Should  it  try  to  do  so?  How  can  such 
action  be  reconciled  with  the  jurisdiction 
given  to  the  Federal  courts  under  article 
ITT  of  the  Constitution  over  all  cases  un- 
der the  Constitution?  I  believe  that  we 
do  not  possess  that  supremacy  and  that 
we  should  not  seek  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  muffle  the 
trumpets  which  sound  the  alarm  upon 
the  battlements  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  The  forces  which  would  seek  to 
abridge  the  individual  liberties  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  are  not  only 
at  the  gate,  but  are  at  the  point  of  hav- 
ing their  way.  Rather,  allow  the  clear 
notes  of  those  trumpets  to  sound  forth 
the  notes  of  the  truth,  so  that  all  may 
hear  and  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  decide. 
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MCnSQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Blz  minutes  remain  before  the 
the  debate. 

>ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  tlm(  on  the  side  of  Senators  opposing 
cloture  expired? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. '  The  time  of  the  opponents  of  the 
cloture  motion  has  expired.  The  Junior 
Senato: '  frcmi  Illinois  has  6  minutes  re- 
malnln  (,-  then  the  debate  will  be  closed. 

Mr.  :  )IRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened t }  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooul  speak  about  vln- 
dicatin  :  abuses.  The  answers  lie  in  the 
States.  It  is  proposed,  through  the  Su- 
preme "^owrt.  to  take  a  shortcut  and  not 
do  the  Job  that  should  have  been  done 
by  Ten  lessee.  I  am  familiar  with  what 
has  happened  there.  It  has  lasted  for 
nearly  lalf  a  century.  Why  did  not  the 
people  set  on  their  high  horse  and  go  to 
the  leg  slature  to  have  the  job  done,  in- 
stead or  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Un  ted  States? 

My  f:  lend  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
COF7]  !  peaks  of  constitutionality.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  an  authority  he 
is;  but  I  do  know  that  on  the  day  we 
left  Senator  Mansfield's  office,  Archi- 
bald C(  X,  the  Solicitor  General,  from  the 
Depart  aent  of  Justice,  and  Nicholas 
E^tzen  )ach,  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
put  th;  stamp  of  approval  upon  this 
amend]  aent,  so  far  as  constitutionality 
Is  concerned.  The  Senate  can  take  its 
choice  as  to  where  it  wants  to  go  from 
here. 

The  debate  will  continue,  either  on 
this  an  endment  or  on  a  substitute.  I  do 
not  kn(  w  how  long  it  will  require ;  frank- 
ly, H  d  >  not  care.  If  my  friends  from 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  care  to  carry  on  this  "baby" 
flllbust  ;r,  it  will  be  quite  all  right  with 
me.  1 1  ihall  be  present  all  the  while.  But 
that  w(  luld  push  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congre  5s  well  into  the  future.  If  cloture 
does  rot  prevail  today,  there  will  be 
anothe '  opportimity  to  vote  on  cloture, 
and  I  1  hink  before  too  long.  Then  per- 
haps tl  e  Senate  will  wish  it  had  put  an 
end  to  this  interminable  discussion. 

A  po  nt  was  made  the  other  day  about 
how  mi  ch  time  had  been  devoted  to  hear- 
ings ar  d  discussions.  I  had  our  assistant 
secretary  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  clock 
the  Senate  all  of  Tuesday  afternoon, 
startin  i  with  3  o'clock.  This  is  the  way 
the  att  mdance  ran,  by  15 -minute  quart- 
ers: Ni  le  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  two 
on  the  floor;  three  on  the  floor,  two  on 
the  flo)r,  five  on  the  floor.  If  Senators 
were  s<  much  Interested  in  having  a  full 
measuie  of  debate,  why  was  not  the 
Chamfc  »r  full  of  Senators  at  the  time? 
Evlden  Jy  they  had  fixed  their  minds,  by 
dint  o  newspaper  articles  and  disser- 
tations They  know  what  the  issue  was; 
and  th  s  issue  is  very  simple  The  people 
will  nob  be  confused  when  we  get  back 
home.  They  will  know  what  the  issue  is. 
It  Is  wl  lether  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  Su;  »reme  Court  is  going  to  ignore  sec- 
tion 2  )f  the  14th  amendment,  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  that  amendment,  as 
has  be<  n  demonstrated  by  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jvstlce  Harlan,  and  then  move  in 
and,  b: '  Judicial  flat,  determine  how  the 


States  shall  compose  their  legislatures. 
I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  such  procedure. 
I  shall  rest  the  case  there.  No  amount 
of  sophistry,  no  amount  of  discussion,  no 
fancy  words  will  obscure  the  issue,  be- 
cause it  will  be  before  the  people.  This 
is  not  a  "rotten  borough"  amendment. 
as  my  friend  from  Chicago  says.  I  have 
before  me  a  little  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Is  Daley  going  to  control  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois?"  This  is  going 
to  be  an  issue  not  only  in  my  State,  but 
in  other  States,  as  well. 

So  Senators  may  take  their  choice.  Let 
the  discussion  continue,  if  they  please. 
Let  the  "sense  of  Congress"  resolution 
be  offered  as  an  amendment.  But,  oh 
what  a  business  it  will  be  tc  stultify  this 
branch  of  the  legislature,  to  have  it  get 
on  its  knees  and  say.  "Please,  Mr.  Court, 
do  give  the  States  adequate  time.  Please, 
Mr.  Court,  do  not  be  so  capricious;  do 
not  be  so  arbitrary." 

I  will  not  do  it,  because  I  have  pride 
in  this  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
is  coequal  with  any  other.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  surrender  its  dignity  or  its  im- 
portance in  the  governmental  scheme. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  proceed  for  one- 
half  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized  for  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  I  made  rela- 
tive to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment on  August  13,  1964,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  pages  19474-19475. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest,  as  I  always  do,  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
today,  regarding  the  pending  amendment. 
He  said,  at  one  point,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  buy  time,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  additional  time  was  to  enable 
the  Congress  and  the  States  to  enact  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  overturn  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  when  he  says  that 
this  amendment  is  to  provide  time,  because 
there  have  arisen  In  several  States  situations 
which  require  additional  time  to  be  properly 
worked  out  In  an  orderly  manner.  However, 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  purpose  of  the  addi- 
tional time  Is  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  overturn  the  Rey- 
nolds decision.  In  the  first  place  the  time 
allowed  by  this  amendment,  which  will  In 
most  cases  end  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
State  legislative  session  after  the  election 
this  November,  will  probably  not  be  long 
enough  to  complete  the  processes  required 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitutional 
amendment. 

Second,  although  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
the  States  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing them  to  apportion  their  own  legislatures 
as  they  see  fit.  I  do  not  believe  this  chance 
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to  vote  must  come  whUe  the  state  lesiai. 
tures  are  still  apportioned  as  they  are  to^' 
ITiat  would  give  an  alleged  malapport^" 
State  legislature  the  power  to  validate  lS»? 
the  right  to  pass  upon  Its  own  vaUdlty  Md 
the  ability  to  perpetuate  Itself  Indeflnltow 
That  does  not  seem  just  to  me.  i  am  aa' 
talnly  In  favor  of  giving  the  people  the  «! 
portunlty  to  vote  as  they  wish  on  such  a  moI 
posed  constitutional  amendment.  But  i^m 
that  vote  comes,-  it  should  be  on  the  baaU 
of  one  man,  one  vote,  as  required  by  th« 
Reynolds  decision. 

May  I  say  also  that,  in  my  opinion,  this 
amendment  does  not  make  the  grantln*  of 
the  stay  mandatory  along  the  percentom 
stated  by  the  distinguished  minority  \v^ 
er— the  flgiire,  I  believe,  was  99  y,  percent-1 
but  considerably,  very  considerably  ie8»-_ 
perhaps  75  to  25  especially  In  those  States 
well  on  the  way  to  a  successful  and  consti- 
tutional apportionment. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  amendment  before 
us.  everything  I  am  sorry  to  say— 1b  not  as 
we  would  like  It  to  be.  It  la  not  all  black 
nor  la  It  all  white.  There  are  shades  of 
gray.  Men  of  good  will  and  men  who  be- 
lieve In  the  Constitution  can  find  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  if  they  will  set  themselves  toU 
and  If  they  will  not  make  up  their  minds 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  look  up  the 
facts  and  to  evaluate  the  picture. 

Last  June  the  Supreme  .Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  Its  decision  in 
the  historic  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims 
The  decision  held  that  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  which  is  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution, required,  in  the  election  of  a  State 
legislature,  that  each  person  Ijn  a  State  have 
the  same  value  assigned  to  his  vote  as  every 
other  person.  This  was  stated  in  the  now 
famous  phrase,  "one  person,  one  vote." 

Since  that  time  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  governments 
have  endeavored  to  carry  out  this  require- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  speedily  and 
with  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  Gener- 
ally these  efforts  have  been  successful.  In 
several  cases,  however,  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  time  and  the  nearhess  of  the  fall 
election,  the  actions  taken  have  been  dis- 
ruptive upon  these  particular  States  govern- 
ing and  electoral  procedures.  It  Is  clear 
this  result  was  not  Intended  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  warned  against  hasty 
actions  of  reapportionment  where  the  State 
election  machinery  was  already  in  process. 

We  are  met,  therefore,  with  a  situation 
not  totally  intended  or  expected  and  it  is  a 
situation  which,  I  believe,  thd  Congress  can 
and  should  make  some  attempt  to  ease, 
within  the  bounds  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  do  so. 

The  design  of  the  original  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment was  to  put  off  for  two  meetings  of  the 
State  legislatures  In  any  State  Involved  In 
the  apportionment  problem,  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Court  rule.  In  the  meantime, 
supporters  of  that  amendment  hoped  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  could  be 
achieved.  But,  of  course,  that  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  proposal  which  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  It  Is  as  different  ps  day  Is  from 
night.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  amendment 
was  clearly  unconstitutional.  This  one,  I 
believe,  Is  constitutional.  As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Joint  leadership,  the 
attorneys  attached  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Mr;  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  we  think  we  have  come  up  with 
something  wiilch  Is  within  the  requirement 
of  the  law,  which  recognizes  the  decision  of 
the  Court,  which  does  not  try  to  overturn 
that  decision.  It  does  seek  through  the  use 
of  a  brief  stay  where  it  is  neoiessary  to  bring 
about  a  settling  of  a  situation  which  has 
developed  to  serious  proportions  in  various 
States. 
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-,i^«  is  a  need  for  flexlblUty.    No  Member 
V 1^  body  will  gainsay  that  fact  In  view  of 
JLTTii  happening  In  such  States  as  Okla- 
1Sb»  New  York,  and  Colorado, 
"w^  amendment  which  Senator  Dikkssn 
»ui  introduced,  and  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
^  in  my  Judgment  Is  a  great  Improvement 
IImt  those  proposals  which  would  have.  In 
2ect  suspended  the  constitutional  right  of 
!our1  protection  for  an  extended  period  of 
^e     The  amendment  is,  under  section  5 
^the  14th  amendment,  an  exercise  of  the 
^i-ressional  power  to  enforce  and  Imple- 
mmt  by  appropriate  legislation  the  requlre- 
^nts     of     that     14th     amendment.     The 
unendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  1111- 
nola  and  myself  merely  attempts  to  estab- 
lish an  orderly  procedure  In  the   carrying 
out  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  the 
Reynolds  against  Sims  decision  In  a  sltua- 
yon  where  some  congressional  guidance  may 
be  helpful.    This  amendment  Is  not  in  any 
way  an  attempt  to  overturn  or  subvert  that 
decision.    The  basic  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  allow  the  States  one  election  and 
one  session  of  the  legislature  which  could  be 
before  or  after   that   election,   so  that  the 
States  might   be   given   a   chance   to   solve 
their  own  apportionment  problem.     If  at  the 
end  of  that  limited  period  the  State  has  not 
by  its  own  governing  processes  met  the  con- 
stitutional requirement,  then  section  (d)  of 
the  amendment  requires  the  district  courts 
to  do  it  for  them.    Purthermore,  the  stay  of 
action  suggested  by  this  amendment  is  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  public  Interest. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  public  Interest 
and  the  requirements  of  orderly  government 
necessitate    the   States   having   this   oppor- 
tunity.   But  the  amendment  provides  that 
even  this  chance  need  not  be  given  where 
highly  unusual  circumstances  would   Indi- 
cate that  It  should  not  be. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  this  amendment,  and  I  can  only 
say  to  them  that  there  are  also  many  who 
were  not  to  be  satisfied  by  anything  else. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  not  by  this  amend- 
ment Interfered  with  the  decision  of  the 
Court  but  have  instead  helped  to  Imple- 
ment it  In  a  way  which  will  In  the  long 
run  add  strength  to  its  meaning.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  malapportionment,  or 
mlsbalance,  which  existed  in  some  States  un- 
til this  time  has  been  Indefensible.  In  one 
State,  for  example,  I  am  Informed  that  every 
voter  In  one  county  had  the  equivalent 
power  in  State  elections  of  100  voters  In  an- 
other. 

In  other  States,  the  State  legislatures  had 
faUed  to  redlstrlct  and  reapportion  them- 
selves for  many  decades  despite  the  plain 
requirement  of  their  own  constitutions  to 
do  so. 

To  those  who  say  that  governing  Initiative 
in  this  country  has  passed  from  the  States 
to  the  Central  Government,  I  point  out  that 
perhaps  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why.  A 
free  people  will  not  long  respect  nor  patient- 
ly submit  to  an  unresponsive  government. 
Insofar  as  some  State  goveniments  have 
been  grossly  malapportloned,  it  Is  likely  also 
that  they  have  been  unresponsive.  It  may 
be  that  In  the  end  the  requirement  for  fair 
apportionment  In  the  State  governments  will 
bring  about  a  resurgence  of  strong  Influence 
by  State  governments  upon  our  Nation's  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  PROxMniE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Proxmhie.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
very  constructive  and  helpful  statement.  It 
begins  to  give  the  kind  of  meaningful  Judi- 
cial discretion  which  Is  mighty  Important  If 
we  are  to  have  an  amendment  that  Is  not 
unconstitutional  and  Is  workable.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  fine  statement  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  made. 


I  should  like  to  add  one  further  point. 
It  seems  to  those  of  tis  who  believe  in  one 
man,  one  vote  tliat  we  shotUd  not  delay  ap- 
portionment. We  should  proceed.  There  are 
situations  such  as  that  in  Oklahoma  that 
from  a  practical  standpoint  are  very  difficult. 
That  Is  why  I  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Proxmlre  amendment  to  the  Mans- 
fleld-Dlrksen  amendment.  This  would  pro- 
vide that  the  stay,  in  court  action  for  the 
period  necessary,  shall  not — I  repeat,  not — 
be  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest  in  the 
absence  of  highly  unusual  circumstances. 
But  under  such  clrcvmastances,  a  court 
might  find  in  Oklahoma  that  the  highly  un- 
usual circumstances  would  make  a  stay  wise 
and  necessary.  There  may  be  difficulties 
which  would  cause  enormous  Inconvenience 
and  great  difficulty  tax  those  running. 

It  seems  that  the  amendment  I  have  just 
called  up  wou^jl  ttim  the  proposal  around 
and  make  It  In  fact  as  different  as  night  and 
day  from  the  other  proposal.  It  would  still 
rely  on  the  one  man  one  vote  principle.  It 
would  say  to  the  court  that  the  court  shotdd 
not  stay  reapportionment  except  under  un- 
usual clrciunstances  that  would  cause  great 
difficulty  to  those  Involved.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority  leader, 
for  his  very  helpful  statement,  which  Is  a 
characteristic  of  his  whole  attitude.  I  appre- 
ciate It  very  much. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
remarks. 

I  point  out  that  when  we  try  to  reach  an 
agreement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body,  It  Is  not 
an  easy  task.  We  spent  many  days  since  last 
Thursday — In  effect,  until  yesterday  after- 
noon— trying  to  draft  an  amendment  which 
would  uphold  the  powers  of  the  Court  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  relief  to  those  States 
which  are  in  distress  because  of  the  Court 
decision  which  had  been  handed  down. 

I  did  not  get  all  that  I  wished  in  the 
amendment.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  did  not  get  all  that  he  wanted.  But 
we  arrived  at  a  consensus  In  the  gray  area 
which  we  thought  would  face  the  situation, 
which  would  recognize  that  the  courts  had 
powers  which  should  be  adhered  to,  but 
which  also  recognized  a  situation  which  af- 
fected several  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
In  which  the  need  for  some  alleviation 
seemed  to  be  very  apparent. 

We  have  done  our  best.  We  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  understand  the  spirit  In  which 
we  carried  on  these  bipartisan  negotiations. 
In  response  to  a  statement  made  by  a  Sen- 
ator earlier  today,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  ne- 
gotiations were  not  carried  on  In  secret.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Senator  Itnew  about  what 
the  leadership  was  doing.  The  press  re- 
ported our  doings  quite  carefully.  We  did 
not  rush  out  and  give  them  bulletins  every 
hour  on  the  hour,  because  we  were  trying  to 
do  a  constructive  and  workmanlike  job.  We 
think  we  have  accomplished  that.  It  was 
not  easy,  but  we  have  laid  our  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  now  It  Is  for  the  Senate 
to  decide. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  written  by  Morris  D. 
Porkosch,  chairman,  Department  of 
PubUc  Law,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  on 
August  6,  1964;  also  an  article  written 
by  Robert  N.  Wilkin,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  its  issue 
of  August  24,  1964,  entitled,  "A  Noted 
Jurist  Says,  'Repeal  the  14th  Amend- 
ment.' " 


TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8.  19e41 
Congress  Vkrstts  tbe.  Cottetb — ^Position  oh 

DiRKsxN     Bill     TiELKTma     RxDiSTUCTZNa 

Upheld 

To  the  Editoh: 

Your  August  6  editorial  on  "Congress 
versus  the  Courts"  flays  a  legally  dead  horse, 
albeit  the  politicking  aspect  makes  sense. 

You  write  that  Senator  Dibiesbn's  bill  to 
delay  the  reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tive districts,  pursuant  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  raises  "grave  questions  of 
the  division  of  authority  between  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  tw^nches,"  that  the  bill 
"ought  not  to  be  railroaded  through"  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  amounts  to  "legislative 
blackmail,  not  deliberation." 

Yovir  final  sentence  mentions,  however, 
that  the  reapportionment  "timetables  for 
change  fixed  by  Federal  Judges  In  many 
States  are  so  Immediate"  that  hostile  Con- 
gressmen feel  they  have  no  choice  but  "to 
act  with  [such]  Indecent  6i>eed  before  ad- 
Jovirnment." 

First,  on  the 'division  of  authority: 

There  are  Instances  too  numerous  to  list, 
that  Congress  may  not  only  overrule  judi- 
cial decisions  (and  this  Is  found  especially 
In  the  area  of  Interstate  commerce),  but 
that  the  Court  Invites  Congress  so  to  do. 

CONSTITUTIONAL     AUTHORITT 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  divides  the 
Supreme  Court's  power  Into  appellate  and 
original  jurisdiction,  and  article  III  gives 
to  Congress  the  ability  to  control  the  former. 
For  example.  In  1867  Congress  broadened 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction; 
the  following  year  McArdle's  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  came  up  on  appeal  under  this  broad- 
ened power  and  the  Court  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion; In  early  March  of  1869  the  case  was 
argued  and  taken  under  advisement;  In  late 
March  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's objections,  repealed  Its  1867  legisla- 
tion and  the  Supreme  Court  thereupon  dis- 
missed the  appeal  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

Additionally,  Congress  may  control  the 
High  Court  through  the  number  of  justices 
sitting  thereon.  For  example.  In  1870  the 
Legal  Tender  Acts  were  invalidated  by  a  4  to 
3  decision;  the  same  day  President  Grant 
sent  two  nominations  to  the  Senate  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  bench;  the  two  new  jus- 
tices combined  with  the  minority  to  over- 
rule, m  1871,  the  earlier  decision  and  uphold 
the  law  (this  description  Is  slmpUfled). 

Finally,  congresslonally  proposed  amend- 
ments may  overrule  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, as  witness  the  11th  and  16th  amend- 
ments, and  a  Civil  War  may  likewise  over- 
rule another  decision,  as  with  the  Dred  Scott 
case  of  1857. 

LEGISLATTVZ     SPEED 

Sacond,  on  the  railroading  and  blackmail 
aspects:  There  are  many  Instances  of  speed 
In  the  legislative  process,  and  the  famous 
100  days  of  1933  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 
So,  too,  have  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion been  speedily  proposed  and  adopted, 
e.g.,  the  12th  (7  months),  the  17th  (12 
months),  the  19th  (15  months),  the  20th 
(11  months),  the  2l8t  (10  months). 

In  1932  the  Norris-La  Guardla  Act  with- 
drew from  the  Federal  judiciary  all  Jurisdic- 
tion over  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  save 
as  these  otherwise  provided.  Since  then 
Congress  has  relaxed  these  barriers  In  cer- 
tain instances,  e.g..  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
Landrum-Grlflln  Acts,  but  the  early  statute 
is  still  effective. 

There  are  many  Instances  where  "riders" 
have  been  attached  to  legislation  whereby 
congressional  desires  in  particular  Instances 
have  been  thereby  effectuated. 
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ias  of  the  policy  reasons  ( on  which 
no  personal  view) ,  Congress  does 
to  be  castlg^ated  as  you  do. 

MOERIS  D.  FORKO6CH, 

Chalhman,  Department  of  Public  Law, 
Bi  ooklyn  Law  School. 
BKOOKP.TN,  Augiat  6,  1964. 

[From  it .3.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  24, 
1964] 

A    NoTxl>    Jttust    Sats,    "Repeal    the    14th 
Akxndmzitt" 

(By  Roliert  N.  WUkln,  U.S.  District  Judge, 
retired.  Northern  District  of  Ohio) 
(Note — Once  again  the  United  States  Is 
embrollqd  In  controversy  Involving  the  14th 
how  It  Is  Interpreted  by 
Supreme    Court.     Here,    a    former 
Judge  looks  at  the  history  of  this 
and  finds  It  responsible  for  some 
trends.) 
country  Is  confused  and  distressed  by 
prevalent  but  opposed  tendencies.    One 
to  centralization  of  all  political 
the   National    Government.     The 
a  trend  toward  control  of  all  govern- 
mass  emotion  and  public  demon- 
People  generally  are  divided  Into 
that  support  one  or  the  other  tend- 
some  people,  without  awareness 
1  aconslstency,  support  both  tenden- 
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I  lovements,  however,  are  willful  rath- 
lawful.     They  lead  therefore  to  irra- 
vlolent  conduct.     Centralization 
leads  to  t3n'anny,  and  mass  emo- 
anarcby. 
two  evil  tendencies  are  not  cor- 
he  AmiElcan  B«publlc  will  go  the 
Rdman  Republic.    The  symptoms 
-atlon  today  are  the  same  as  they 
•Ing  the  last  century  before  the  ad- 
he  Roman  Empire. 

way  In  which  these  evil  trends 
a  rrested  Is  by  a  return  to  and  restora- 
constltutlonal    government.      That 
{jccompllshed  lawfully  only  by  a  con- 
amendment. 
-S.    Supreme   Court    has    been    the 
of  the  centralization  of  power  In 
;on.     It  has  assumed  final  Jurlsdic- 
such    controversial    problems    as 
In    public    schools.    Integration    In 
apportionment  of  representa- 
3tate  legislatures,  and  determination 
Is  or   Is  not  obscene  and   immoral 
Ic    pictures    and    printed    publlca- 
whlch  the  Constitution  and 
imendments  "reserved  to  the  States, 

or  to  the  people." 

proposals  for  constitutional  amend- 

been  made  with  the  purpose  of 

the  objectionable  decisions  of  the 

such  procedure  would  not  be  sat- 

It  would  be  useless  to  cancel  sep- 

d^clslons  If  the  statements  on  which 

based  Its  decisions  were  left  in 

Such    procedure    would 

a  crazy  quUt  of  constitutional  law. 

Court  has  based  Its  assumption 

on  the   14th  amendment,  that 

I  hould  be  repealed  or  its  pertinent 

!  deleted. 

It  Is  necessary  to  analyze  and  un- 

what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done. 

It  was  accomplished.     The  analysis 

technical  and  tedious,  but  no 

be  accomplished  until  the  condi- 

thelr  cause  are  clearly  understood. 

amendment,  adopted  at  the  time 

rjjtlficatlon  of  the  Constitution,  states: 

shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 

of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 

thereof." 

:id    sentence    of    the    14th    amend- 

^4^ch  was  proclaimed  as  a  part  of  the 

h  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 

ch   shall   abridge    the   privileges    or 
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Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
etc. 

Although  the  14th  amendment  did  not  ex- 
pressly amend  or  repeal  the  Ist  amendment, 
the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  has  the 
effect  of  inserting  the  words  "or  a  State,"  so 
that  the  1st  amendment  is  made  to  read, 
"Congress  or  a  State  shall  make  no  law,"  etc. 

The  sole  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  14th 
amendment  was  to  protect  the  colored  popu- 
lation and  secure  suffrage  to  the  freedmen. 
The  effect,  however,  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  Is  to  extend  Federal  Jurisdiction 
into  the  fields  of  religion  and  education  and 
Impose  restrictions  on  States  rights. 

Although  the  Court  admitted  that  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools  was  not  "an 
establishment  of  religion,"  it  held  that  au- 
thorized prayer  was  unconstitutional  because 
it  might  lead  to  establishment  of  a  religion 
The  Supreme  Court  then  completely  Ignored 
the  following  phrase  in  the  first  amendment 
which  Inhibits  a  law  "prohibiting  the  free 
exercise"  on  religion 

The  Court  also  disregarded  section  1  of 
article  I,  which  says:  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  It 
is  clear  that  a  provision  of  law  which  extends 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Into  a  field  where  for- 
merly It  did  not  exist  Is  a  legislative  act. 

The  peace  and  civil  order  of  the  Nation  has 
been  disturbed  and  life  kept  in  turmoil  by 
controversy  and  strife  that  surges  over  and 
around  such  questions  as: 

What  is  the  propriety  or  benefit  of  prayer 
in  public  schools? 

What  is  the  possibility  or  use  of  efforts  to 
integrate  different  races  by  law? 

What  is  the  proper  method  of  apportion- 
ing representatives  In  State  legislatures? 

What  Is  obscene  and  Immoral? 

Consideration  of  the  problems  raised  by 
these  questions  Impels  the  Inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  they  Involve  personal,  local,  social, 
and  State  conditions  which  are  different  at 
different  times  and  places.  A  just  solution 
therefore  cannot  be  made  by  a  decree  or  com- 
mand issued  out  of  the  National  Capital. 
Specific  questions  require  specific  answers. 
The  effort  for  overall  control  Is  prompted  by 
the  arrogance  of  Ignorance,  is  unjust  and.  in 
the  end.  futile. 

Current  events  are  revealing  to  open  and 
fair  minded  citizens  that  the  real,  basic  ques- 
tion is:  What  authority  has  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  National  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  such  matters? 

"ERROR    OF    rEDERAL    INTERVENTION" 

A  cursory  analysis  of  the  specific  problems 
reveals  the  error  of  Federal  intervention.  It 
Is  impossible  to  separate  religion  and  public 
action.  Religion  is  an  inherent  condition  of 
human  life.  Religious  feeling  and  practice 
exist  wherever  humanity  is  found.  Religious 
feeling  and  discipline  distinguish  humanity 
from  the  rest  of  creation. 

When  the  lawful  authorities  of  a  State  or 
a  local  community  offer  a  plan  for  some  vol- 
untary religious  expression  in  public  schools, 
and  that  plan  is  acceptable  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  citizens  and  is  approved  by 
the  trial  and  appellate  courts  of  the  State, 
why  should  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  overrule  the  action  of 
the  State  and  local  authorities  and  hold  at 
naught  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  request  of  one  or  two  atheists 
or  zealots? 

At  a  time  when  our  technological  and  ma- 
terialistic age  needs  so  tirgently  spiritual  en- 
llghtment  and  the  moral  discipline  of  re- 
ligion, why  should  the  Court  Issue  a  decree 
"prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  "? 

There  may  be  a  community  where  secular- 
ism is  so  strong  and  religious  bigotry  so 
rife  that  It  would  be  inexpedient  to  try  to 
establish  any  form  of  prayer  or  other  re- 
ligious exercise  for  public  schools.     In  such 


a  community,  public  authorltl«  should  not 
favor  any  religious  ceremony.  On  the  oth» 
hand,  there  are  many  communities  wh^ 
religious  feeling  la  so  strong  and  rellRioti! 
tolerance  so  general  that  some  form  of  re 
Uglous  exercise  could  be  established  without 
any  substantial  dissent. 

In  any  event,  therefore,  the  problem  should 
be  solved  in  the  local  commuhity.  and  n*. 
tlonal  controversy  and  strife  would  be 
avoided. 

Segregation  en  masse  and  integration  en 
masse  are  both  wrong  for  the  same  reason 
They  are  efforts  to  settle  the  controversial 
problems  as  a  whole  on  a  racial  basis.  The 
position  and  treatment  of  a  citizen  of  any 
race  should  be,  and  is  generally,  controlled 
by  his  personal  worth  and  merit,  and  local 
conditions.  When  Government  grants  citi- 
zenship and  maintains  courts  of  law  to  which 
clitzens  can  appeal  for  protection  of  their 
political  rights,  it  has  done  about  all  that 
should  be  expected.  If  it  attempts  more,  it 
becomes  paternalistic  and  socialistic. 

Experience  warns  against  governmental  in- 
terference in  social  relationships.  Govern- 
ment can,  at  times  of  need,  improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  by  malntainhig  a  public- 
works  program  in  fields  where  private  in- 
dustry cannot  enter,  but,  if  it  goes  beyond 
that,  it  develops  into  state  capitalism  or 
communism  and  free  enterprise  is  then 
suppressed. 

The  Negroes  were  brought  to  this  continent 
against  their  will,  but  their  presence  here 
has  not  been  without  blessings.  Some  in- 
dividuals have  made  great  progress  and  have 
been  respected  and  honored.  As  a  race,  how- 
ever, they  could  hardly  attain  a  development 
in  300  years  which  It  took  other  races  3,000 
years  to  attain.  As  a  race  they  have  citizen- 
ship and  should  be  given  political  equality 
and  fair  economic  opportunity,  but  they 
should  not  expect  to  be  coddled  or  pampered. 
Misguided  reformers,  burdened  by  messianic 
and  martyr  complexes,  should  cease  their 
emotional  drives  and  insurrections. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  assximed  authority 
to  determine  for  all  the  country  what  Is  not 
lewd  or  lascivious,  and  to  restrain  State  and 
local  authorities  from  efforts  to  protect  their 
communities  from  what  State  courts  had 
designated  as  "filth  for  profit."  The  Supreme 
Court  evidently  ignores  the  element  of  truth 
In  the  ancient,  but  somewhat  cynical  and 
paradoxical,  saying  that  "morality  is  a  mat- 
ter of  geography."  It  is  apparent  that  what 
might  be  a  proper  exposition  or  publication 
for  an  association  devoted  to  the  science  of 
psychology  or  criminology  or  art  would  not 
be  proper  for  a  boys'  or  girls'  preparatory 
school.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  standards 
of  morality  and  esthetics  differ  In  different 
communities. 

Now,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  assumed 
control  of  apportionment  of  representatives 
in  State  legislatures  and  also  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law  by  State  Courts,  it  be- 
comes doubtful  whether  there  are  now  any 
powers  "reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  By  what  the  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand  referred  to  as  the  Court's 
tendency  to  become  "a  third  legislative 
chamber."  and  what  Prof.  Edward  Corwln 
(late  professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Princeton 
University)  designated  as  "the  aggressions 
of  the  Court."  the  status  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  becomes  about  the  same«s  the  status 
of  counties  in  the  States.  [ 

A    TREND    "CONTRARY    TO    THE    CONSTIT U 1  ION" 

Careful  analysis  and  detached  deliberation 
reveal  that  the  trend  of  recent  events  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  and  universal  principles  of 
natural  law.  Public  opinion  is,  aroused  and 
there  is  grave  apprehension  that  the  dual 
nature  of  government  by  the  Nation  and 
the  States,  and  the  balance  of  powers  among 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments are  being  undermined.    There  is  wide 
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that  the  Constitution  and  government 
nflaw  are  being  eroded. 

Those  v?ho  champion  the  Court's  usurpa- 
tion bv  interpretation  argue  that  such  power 
c  necessary  In  order  to  effect  needed  re- 
f  rms  A  prominent  columnist  recently  ad- 
l^ted  that  such  power  Is  absolutely  re- 
wired when  reform  Is  needed  and  other 
Government  agencies  fall  to  act.  It  was.  of 
Murse  implied  that  the  Court  would  deter- 
mine when  reform  was  needed  and  other 
branches  had  failed.  Such  political  sophistry 
was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Washington  said,  "The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
oowers  of  all  departments  in  one,  and  thus 
to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
g  real  despotism."  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Itodlson  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  al- 
most the  same  terms. 

currently  the  dally  newspapers  are  report- 
ing public  demonstrations  that  create 
counterdemonstrations  and  violence,  riots 
that  destroy  life  and  property,  bomb-throw- 
ing, secret  murders  and  insurrections  by  sit- 
down,  lie-down  and  defiance  of  law  and  re- 
sistance against  law-enforcement  officers. 
Conditions  today  recall  the  statement  made 
by  a  perceptive  and  courageous  statesman 
2,000  years  ago,  during  the  disintegration 
oir  the  Roman  republic.    He  said : 

"Laws  are  made  to  be  men's  defenses  not 
only  against  others  but  against  their  own 
emotions.  They  are  man's  safeguards  against 
man's  passions. 

"Whenever  in  the  past  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  law  has  been  weakened,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  Invariably  calamitous.  If 
by  any  act  it  should  now  be  seriously  im- 
paired, the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  ultimate- 
ly completely  overthrown,  to  the  disaster  of 
all  within  the  state." 

That  pronouncement  was  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  events.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  history  reveals  that  one  genera- 
tion seldom  heeds  or  profits  by  the  expe- 
rience of  preceding  generations. 

THE    SPECIFIC    remedy:    REPEAL 


The  prevalent  trends  to  despotism  and  to 
anarchy  are  causing  general  expressions  of 
alarm  and  regret,  but  there  Is  little  agree- 
ment as  to  a  remedy.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  it  has  authority  to 
make  the  controversial  decisions,  there  Is  no 
other  court  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made 
for  a  reversal.  To  Indulge  in  denunciation 
and  disobedience  only  adds  to  the  general 
lawlessness.  The  champions  of  civil  order 
must  proceed  by  lawful  means,  and  the  Con- 
stitution specifies  the  only  method  avail- 
able. Article  V  provides  that  a  movement 
for  amendment  may  be  initiated  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  by  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States. 

Three  former  Presidents— Hoover.  Truman, 
and  Eisenhower— many  Congressmen,  editors, 
and  commentators  have  suggested  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary remedy.  There  has  been  no  specifica- 
tion of  the  exact  terms  or  purpose  of  such 
an  amendment.  Since  the  Court  has  based 
Its  assumption  of  authority  on  the  14th 
amendment,  the  specific  remedy  would  seem 
to  be  the  repeal   of  that  amendment. 

Such  a  movement  would  require  time, 
effort,  and  education.  If  the  Issue  is  clearly 
defined,  its  purpose  can  be  accomplished 
Just  as  the  18th  amendment  was  repealed 
by  the  2l6t  amendment. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  14th  amend- 
ment would  be  favored  and  supported  by 
many  citizens.  That  amendment  has  never 
had  the  respect  and  reverence  accorded  to 
the  original  Constitution  and  Its  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  14th  amendment  was  prompted 
in  great  part  by  vlndictlveness  toward  the 
vanquished  Southern  States.  It  was  part  of 
the  same  policy  that  motivated  the  carpet- 
baggers and  their  deplorable  conduct  in  the 


South.     The  repeal  would  In  a  way  be  an 
act  of  belated  Justice. 

Furthermore,  respected  historians  have 
maintained  that  the  14th  amendment  never 
was  adopted  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  When  Congress 
passed  the  resolution  declaring  it  adopted, 
the  legality  of  proceedings  In  some  States 
was  questioned,  and  some  States  had  re- 
pealed their  resolutions  of  approval  before 
the  action  by  Congress.  The  country  should 
welcome  another  opportunty  to  act  on  the 
amendment.  Repeal  would  naturally  be 
favored  in  the  Southern  States,  and  It  would 
be  approved  In  many  Northern  States,  where 
there  Is  strong  opposition  to  further  central- 
ization of  power  in  Washington. 

RESTORING  GOVERNMENT  OF  LAW 

The  repeal  of  the  14th  amendment  would 
restore  constitutional  government,  govern- 
ment not  of  men  but  of  law.  and  local  self- 
government — and  national  disrupting  con- 
troversies would  subside. 

The  National  Government,  however,  could 
still  render  great  public  service  by  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  public  works  programs, 
devoted  mainly  to  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  but  not  com- 
peting with  private  Industry  or  suppressing 
.Individual  Initiative.  Such  program  would 
Improve  the  economic  conditions  of  all 
races.  They  would  tend  to  place  Idle  men 
on  idle  land,  and.  by  training  dependent 
citizens  in  the  crafts  of  science  and  arts  of 
husbandry,  they  would  create  independent 
citizens  of  respectability.  The  populEir  vor- 
tex, which  the  Founding  Fathers  feared 
and  which  now  threatens  civil  order,  would 
be  converted  to  a  spiral  of  improvement  that 
would  support  a  law-abiding  community. 

Such  developments  as  the  Muskingum 
Conservancy  District  [in  Ohio]  have  proved 
that  National  State  and  local  agencies, 
private  corporations  and  individuals  can 
work  together  harmoniously  for  the  public 
welfare,  national  economy  and  individual 
security  without  loss  of  political  freedom. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  scientific  capi- 
talism, with  Its  regard  for  the  dynamic  spirit- 
ual power  of  religion,  can  be  much  more 
beneficial  than  can  atheistic  communism. 

People  who  have  lived  in  both  the  South 
and  the  North  know  that  there  are  communi- 
ties in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the  Carolinas, 
Florida  and  other  States  that  have  much 
better  race  relations  than  the  Northern  cities 
have  been  able  to  establish  since  the  great 
Influx  of  Negroes  to  the  industrial  centers. 

The  further  Industrialization  in  the  South, 
development  of  natural  resources  and  tech- 
nical education  will  extend  the  better  racial 
relations  of  the  advanced  and  enlightened 
communities  to  the  retarded  and  undevel- 
oped localities,  if  the  self-appointed  reform- 
ers cease  their  intrusion  and  imposition  and 
direct  the'.r  efforts  to  improvement  in  their 
home  communities. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  character,  who  make  and  express 
public  opinion,  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  lawful  and  constructive  programs  and 
work  will  do  more  good  and  less  harm  than 
factional  demonstrations,  racial  drives.  In- 
surrections and  riots.  "The  Federalist," 
which  John  Flske  [the  historian]  said  "Is  the 
greatest  treatise  on  government  that  has  ever 
been  written,"  proclaimed  that  "it  is  the 
reason,  alone,  of  the  public,  that  ought  to 
control  and  regulate  the  government.  The 
passions  ought  to  be  controlled  and  regulated 
by  the  Government." 

Whoever  breaks  away  from  the  law  is  a 
runaway;  whoever  defies  the  law  Is  an  out- 
law; whoever  resists  or  attacks  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer  Is  an  enemy  of  society — he 
abandons  all  right  to  protection  by  the  law; 
he  is  still,  however,  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment which  the  law  imposes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society.  \ 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   All  time  has  expired. 

It  now  being  1  hour  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate  today,  the  Chair,  under  the 
rule,  preparatory  to  placing  before  the 
Senate  the  cloture  motion  on  the  so- 
called  Diritsen-Mansfield  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  for  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
a  call  for  a  quorum  or  is  this  a  call  for 
the  yea-and-nay  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   This  is  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators   answered   to   their 

names: 
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Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quonun  is  present. 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  Chair,  in 
further  pursuance  of  the  rule,  submits 
to  the  Senate,  without  debate,  the  ques- 
tion. Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
required  by  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fulbright 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Salinger 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

81m];>son 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thvu"mond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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from  Mt  Lssachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
abeent  fc  scause  of  Illness. 

I  furt  ler  announce  that  the  Senator 
frc«n  T^  ashlngton  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Wycanlng  [Mr.  McOee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROX7CH  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtAer  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  t  le  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  md  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [M*.  Jackson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KlUCHEL 


I  announce  that  the 
Senator  [from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
Is  necess  Euily  absent. 
The  y(!as  and  nays  resulted — yeas  30. 
as  follows: 


nays  63, 


Aiken 

AUott 
Bennett 


Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Buyh 

Beau 

Bible 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  w.  ^a. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chtirch 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Edmondsot 

Slender 

BJrvln 

Oore 

Gruening 

Hart 


Goldwater 

Bill 

Jackson 


The  A 
pore 
ent  and 
afflrmati\>e 


w  th 


lile 
o 
introdi  iced 


rememl  er 


Mr. 
accord 
made  to 
should 
consent 
I 

Senator 
wishes  to 
first. 

I  mak( 
I 

from 
yesterdasf 
whether 
tute  or 

Mr, 
Senator 

Mr 
could  I 

Mr. 
President 
substitute 
tingulshefl 

Mr 


Sit 
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YEAS— 30 

Eastland 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan. Idaho 

Mangfleld 

Mecbem 

Miller 

NAYS— 63 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hximphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Moes 

Muskle 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Walters 

Williams.  Del. 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Salinger 

Scott 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINa— 7 

Kennedy  Yarborough 

Long.  La. 

McOee 


T^iro 


TTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 

iToting  not  having  voted  in  the 

,  the  cloture  motion  is  rejected. 


CRDER   OF   BUSINESS 


MKnSPIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 

the  half  pledge  or  promise 

the   Senate    on   yesterday,   I 

at  this  time  to  ask  unanimous 

call  up  the  resolution  which 

unless  the   distinguished 

rom  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,LiAMs] 

have  his  resolution  considered 


the  last  comment  because,  if 

correctly,  when  the  Senator 

submitted  his  resolution 

he  had  not  determined  then 

t  would  be  offered  as  a  substi- 

kn  original  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 

jjleld? 

iFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
an  answer  first? 
V^ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
I  am  willing  to  offer  it  as  a 
for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
majority  leader. 
•FIELD.    Fine. 


Del  iware 


a; 

j.Avrrs. 


A  ANSI 


MiNS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unfinished  business  is  the  so- 
called  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amendment. 
Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have  it  laid 
aside? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  because  of  the 
promise  made  yesterday  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  cloture  vote,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  two  resolutions  which  were 
submitted  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  matter  was  discussed  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, the  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  in  the  office  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  was  willing  at  that  time, 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 
to  have  the  pending  business  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  to  dispose  of  both  the 
Williams  substitute  and  the  Mansfield 
resolution  dealing  with  the  McCloskey 
matter.  But.  at  the  same  time.  I  made* 
it  abundantly  clear  that  foreign  aid 
would  not  be  set  aside  for  any  other 
measure. 

I  would  have  to  object.  And  if  a  mo- 
tion were  made.  I  would  have  to  do  the 
best  I  could  to  defeat  the  motion  until 
consideration  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  and  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
been  concluded. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  proposes  to 
offer  a  substitute.  I  am  quite  opposed 
to  it.  But,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor.    Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  then  stand  a.side,  pur- 
suant to  the  commitments  of  my  own 
leader,  so  that  other  measures  may  be 
considered. 

I  should  like,  if  it  is  in  order,  and 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  to  offer  a  substitute  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  me,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  in  place  of  the  pending  business. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. If  there  is  no  other  way,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  before  the  Senate 
is  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana   to  temporarily 

lay  aside  the  pending  business 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
trying  to  get  into  the  discussion  before 
it  got  beyond  this  stage,  in  order  that  we 
might  ascertain  what  the  real  purpose 
is  with  respect  to  the  so-called  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  substitute. 

As  I  stated  here  yesterday,  this  has 
been  a  "powder  puff"  filibuster  up  to  now. 
Only  a  feather  duster  has  been  used  to 
attempt  to  break  it. 
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I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  prooospH 
to  try  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  Dirksen 
Mansfield  amendment,  or  whether  it  i« 
proposed  that  it  shall  be  laid  aside  untJi 
the  Senate  is  driven  by  necessity  to  liS 
the  amendment  on  the  table.  I  belike 
that  there  should  be  a  test  of  strength 
in  the  Senate  that  will  Indicate  whetoer 
or  not  any  substantial  number  of  Sen 
ators  think  that  the  Senate  should  prol 
ceed  with  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  pro 
posal.  I  am  supporting  that  proposal' 
although  I  am  not  altogether  hapny 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  about  as  weak  a 
proposal  as  I  have  seen  In  some  time 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  understand 
why  all  of  our  friends  who  are  so  strongly 
dedicated  against  a  flhbuster  have  seen 
fit  to  filibuster  this  very  pale  proposal 
It  leaves  the  question  in  the  discretion  of 
the  courts.  Worse  than  that,  it  would 
put  the  seal  of  congressional  approval  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  reapportionment 
cases.  That  is  an  extremely  high  price 
to  pay  for  a  delay  of  1  year,  which  would 
probably  come  about  anyway  due  to  the 
litigation  in  the  various  States  and  the 
time  that  would  be  required  to  bring  it 
to  a  final  decision  in  the  Supre|ne  Court. 

The  present  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  frequently  said  that  they  are 
not  bound  by  the  doctrine  of  stare  de- 
cisis, and  will  reserve  the  right  to  change 
their  minds  whenever  they  please— and 
they  do  so  with  great  frequency  and 
velocity.  There  is  a  possibility  that  they 
might  change  their  minds.  Some  of 
them  might  read  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  ,  Reynolds 
against  Sims  case  and  decide  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  -said  that 
if  we  were  interested  only  in  form,  pre- 
tense, and  publicity,  we  could  vote  on 
cloture  and  the  vote  would  lose.  Then 
the  leadership  could  say  that  that  Is 
all  that  we  could  do.  Therefore,  the 
majority  leader  would  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  did  not  think 
the  motion  would  be  m&de  immediately 
after  the  cloture  vote. 

It  seems  that  we  are  going  ahead  now 
into  a  number  of  other  highly  contro- 
versial questions,  and  we  shalJ  proceed 
to  lay  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  question 
aside  whenever  any  other  business  comes 
before  the -Senate.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wishes  to  make,  a  motion 
to  lay  aside  the  pending  bill,;  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  imdoubtedly  he 
has  the  votes  to  assure  the  adoption  of 
that  motion.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  play  that  kind  of 
game  with  an  issue  as  vital  as  the  one 
before  the  Senate.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  Senate  will  recognize  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  capable  of  error  and 
would  suggest  that  the  error  be  post- 
poned for  1  year,  or  whether  we  shall 
say  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  omnipo- 
tent and  cannot  err.  The  question 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclu^on  by  a 
vote. 

I  have  observed  with  some  interest  the 
difference  in  the  procedure  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  present  proposal  as  com- 
pared with  the  procedure  followed  In 
relation  to  a  bill  which  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  in  the  spring,  whl(fh  I  call 
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«-^pral  force  bUl.    At  that  time  the        Mr.  HOLLAND. 
^Set  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning     %Se^^yie^d? 
*2if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  mom-        Mr.  RUSSELL. 
""^  -f  Q  am    and  remained  in  session 
Silo  P^:' 11  P.m..  or  midnight  to 
"^.ider  and  discuss  that  bill.     Those 
K  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill  con- 
y,.^  our  educational  campaign,  which 
fiX-not  for  want  of  merit   but  be- 
Se  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get 
«^rdiscussions  and  arguments  dissemi- 
n^tPd  across  the  country  to  the  people, 
ifr  President,  I  should  like  to  hear 
^statement  as  to  how  far  we  are  go- 
^  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  pending 
Sn'will  be  further  considered,  laid  aside, 
Sen  taken  up  again  and  laid  aside  again. 
Srought  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
now    If  a  serious  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  I 
believe  that  some  indication  of  it  should 

Personally  I  am  for  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  proposal  solely  because  there  is 
no  stronger  measure  before  the  Senate 
to  support  in  order  to  express  the  self- 
respect  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  After  all,  we  will  merely  be  ex- 
pressing our  own  self-respect  and  saying 
that  the  Court  is  not  only  invading  the 
legislative  field  but  also  is  preemptmg 
to  itself  powers  to  exercise  rights  that 
iie  vested  in  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  under  those  circumstances 
I  believe  we  ought  to  stop  this  little 

eame. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  surrendered  the  fioor.  The  Presid- 
ing Officer  cannot  take  me  off  my  feet 
in  that  cavalier  fashion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chair  is  sorry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from   Massachusetts    with    the    imder- 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  with  the 
understanding  that  my  doing  so  will  not 
result  in  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  a  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  ques- 
tion. ,    ^^     ^.  ^. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  courtesy. 

Does  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
feel  that  after  the  vote  which  has  been 
taken  it  would  be  highly  appropriate, 
within  a  short  time,  to  take  a  vote  on 
a  motion  to  lay  the  measure  on  the 
table  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  reference  to  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
fleld amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  At  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  I  gave  some  indication  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  leadership  should 
either  pursue  the  matter  by  trying  to 
bring  the  amendment  to  a  vote  on  the 
merits,  or  that  a  motion  should  be  made 
to  lay  it  on  the  table  and  get  it  out  of 
the  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
keep  it  in  the  form  of  a  question,  be- 
cause the  last  thing  I  would  desire  to 
do  would  be  to  displease  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
I  therefore  ask  the  Senator  to  keep  any- 
thing that  he  might  say  in  the  form  of 
a  question  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
ethics  and  high  ideals  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
still  feel,  as  he  did  when  he  voted  to 
upset  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  so-called  Tidelands  case,  when  he 
voted  to  upset  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  so-called  railroad  rates  con 


but  to  other  cases  in  which  we  have 
abandoned  our  responsibility.  When  we 
abandon  our  responsibility  and  leave  a 
vacuum,  either  the  Court  or  executive 
branch,  headed  by  the  President,  steps 
into  that  vacuum. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  Congress  that 
has  pride  in  discharging  its  responsibil- 
ity as  the  legislative  branch  and  is  will- 
ing to  defend  its  prerogatives  as  a  co- 
equal, coordinate  branch  of  Government, 
which  has  just  as  much  power  in  this 
field  under  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  has  brought  us  our  greatness, 
as  was  displayed  in  former  days.    I  real- 
ize that  it  is  a  vain  hope,  because  so 
many  Senators  think  that  any  statement 
by  the  President — and  I  do  not  refer  to 
any  particular  President,  but  to  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency— or  any  edict  of  the 
courts  is  sacrosanct.    Without  examin- 
ing to  see  whether  it  is  correct  or  not, 
they  salaam  and  say,  "O  Almighty  Pres- 
ident,  O   Exalted   Court,   we   have   no 
rights.    We  will  not  challenge  you  for 
a  moment,  but  we  will  step  back,  back, 
back,"  to  the  point  where  Congress  has 
very  little  to  do  except  to  appropriate 
money.    We  do  that  in  such  a  way  and 
provide  such  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  as  almost  to  para- 
lyze the  power  of  the  purse — the  great 
weapon  the  legislative  branch  has  by 
which  to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  has  read  every 
word  of  the  debates  in  the  Congress  on 
the  submission  of  the  14th  amendmentr— 
as  has  the  Senator  from  Florida,  inci- 
dentally— agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  to  the  effect  that  not  only  was 
the  Supreme  Court  not  given  the  author- 
ity which  it  has  sought  to  exercise  in 
these  legislative  reapportionment  cas^ 
by  the  14th  amendment  but  that  such 
authority  was  specifically  and  deliber- 
ately withheld  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  submitted  the  14th 
amendment?      Does    the    distinguished 


standing  that  my  doing  so  wiU  not  in  any  vision  m  Liiej,u-v.ax.cvi  ."x--.. „ -   -  , 

wise  affect  my  right  to  the  floor.  fprence  case  and  when  he  voted  to  up-  Senator  agree  with  that  conclusion/ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ^,\^^  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  will  say.  in  response 

)re.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.             ,,^  insurance  rate  conference  case,  to  the  query  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 


pore 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said  that 
the  issue  is  the  self-respect  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  my  opinion,  involved  also  is 
the  self-respect  of  the  States  as  well  as 
the  people  of  those  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  certain 
rights  are  reserved  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  issue 
involved  here.  We  can  brush  it  aside. 
We  can  lay  the  amendment  aside  while 
the  newspaper  barrage  continues  to 
assail  any  criticism  whatever  of  any 
decision  that  Is  handed  dovm  by  this 
Court  until  the  Congress  is  intimidated 
by  newspaper  editorials,  or  we  can  stay 
here  and  make  a  serious  effort  to  obtain 
a  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  a  serious  effort  to  reach  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  way  to  get  a  test  of  strength 
except  by  objecting  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  thereby  bringing  about  a 
motion  to  lay  the  bill  aside.  Then  there 
will  be  an  indication. 


so-called  insurance  rate  conference  case,  to  the  query  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 

that  this  legislative  body  of  the  Con-  that  the  authors  of  the  14th  amendment 

eress  as  directly  elected  representatives  would  be  shocked  beyond  the  power  or 

of  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  of  expression  if  they  could  see  the  applica- 

the   United  States,   has   the   authority  tion  of  that  amendment  and  the  way  it 

and  the  duty,  when  it  feels  that  the  Su-  has   been   construed  by   the   Jud^c  a^y. 

Sreme  Court  his  wandered  far  afield,  to  They  knew  what  they  were  undertaking 

St  Iteelf  in  the  way  we  asserted  our-  to  do.    The  debates  clearly  demonstrate 


selves  on  those  three  occasions? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  most  assuredly  do. 
I  answer  the  Senator's  question  in  the 
affirmative.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
should  be  a  shrinking  violet  every  time 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment asserts  itself. 

I  think  iwe  should  defend  our  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  a  legislative  body. 
Even  as  the  other  two  branches  of  Gov- 
erment  assert  their  rights  and  expand 
their  rights.  The  legislative  branch  has 
been  stepping  back  and  back  from  year 
to  year.   I  refer  not  only  to  this  instance. 


their  objective. 

The  14th  amendment  has  been  de- 
signed as  a  cover-all  which  has  been 
stretched  to  embrace  not  only  the  re- 
mainder of  that  Constitution  but  all  the 
laws  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  present 
Court  the  14th  amendment  is  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  construction  they  place 
upon  it  makes  it  paramount;  to  this 
Court,  every  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, all  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  all  the  States  are  completely  subser- 
vient to  the  strained  construction  that 
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has  bepn  placed  upon  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  [HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sepator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr 
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Senators  may  recall  that  when  this    verbiage  that  I  hardly  feel  trie  razor 
resolution   was   submitted   yesterday   a    it  cuts.    I  would  have  liked  very  mu^ 
promise   was    given   by   the   leadership     to  hear  his  remarks  yesterday     Ho 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cloture     ever.  I  have  not  heard  the  Senator  fr   " 
RUSSELL.    I  yield  for  a  question,     vote,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  take     Montana  say  that  he  is  determinai°f^ 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    Does    the    Senator    it  up.    The  distinguished  Senator  from     get  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of  whi  h 
agree  \  rlth  the  recent  article  of  Mr.  Wal-    Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  likewise  has  a    he  is  the  sponsor,  jointly  with  the  S«ml 
ter  Lip  pmann  that  the  historical  state-     resolution.  tor  from  Illinois.    When  it  came  to  ^' 

ment  <  f  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dls-  At  that  time  the  distinguished  minor-  matter  I  adverted  to  earlier  what  I  can 
"sentinf  opinion  in  the  Resmolds  case  Is  ity  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  made  it  very  the  Federal  force  bill  and  what  the  Se^ 
oomph  tely  unanswerable  except  for  the  clear  that,  except  for  this  particular  res-  tor  from  Illinois  calls  the  civil  rights  bS" 
fact  th  it  State  legislatures  have  failed  to  olution,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  ih  a  6iSer 
act,  ar  d  that  therefore  the  action  is  on  the  pending  business  laid  aside  any  ent  position,  and  he  utilized  that  position 
the  ba^ls  of  expediency  rather  than  on    further  until  a  decision  was  reached  one    to  the  fullest,  to  my  great  sorrow  and 

way  or  the  other.    I  should  like  to  ask     I  believe,  to  the  detriment  of  our  country' 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  of  debate 
now.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  utilized 
the  power  of  the  minority  then.  But  the 
minority  will  not  decide  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  will  require  the  majority  to 
determine  if  the  Senate  is  to  remain  in 
session  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  does 
not  have  the  same  dedication  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  expressed,  and 
as  the  Senator  stated  yesterday,  what  I 
fear  will  happen  is  sure  to  cotae  about 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  stated  earlier 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  that  I 
had  completely  stated  my  position. 
What  I  had  to  say  I  said  in  10  minutes 
or  less.  There  is  nothing  I  can  add  to 
my  remarks.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  prepared  to  stay  here  until  Janu- 
ary 3,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  to  dispose 
of  this  matter  one  way  or  another.  I 
have  so  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  heard  the  Senator  make  that  state- 
ment. I  do  not  like  to  act  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors. I  would  not  like  my  friend  from 
Illinois  or  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  take  umbrage  at  something  that  I 
had  done. 

Relying  on  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  even  though  I  know 
that  if  he  does  not  do  so,  his  right  arm, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], will  be  here  to  urge  the  passage 
of  other  bills,  I  shall  not  interpose  an 
objection  now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  froin  Georgia 
yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  the 
Dlrksen-Mariirfield  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor's own  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Georgia  that  yesterday,  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  majority  leader,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  perhaps  I  would  be  willing 
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the  baj  is  of  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  ilUSSELL.  I  have  not  read  the 
article  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
I  have  earlier  stated,  however,  that  I 
hope  t  le  Members  will  get  around  to 
readin(  and  studying  and  analyzing  the 
dissent  ng  (H)inlon  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
In  this  case,  for  it  expresses  very  clearly 
what  Is  the  proper  construction  of  the 
14th  ai  lendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sei  lator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  ]  tUSSELL.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ]  [OLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  (reorgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Ilorida  that  many  of  those  who 
oppose  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment { o  so  because  of  their  grief  over 
the  f ai  lu-e  of  the  State  legislatures  to 
proper!  7  redistrict,  rather  than  upon  any 
defense  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Supren  e  Coxirt  so  to  act?  Does  not  the 
Senato  -  believe  that  is  taking  the  posi- 
tion th  It  the  end,  regardless  of  how  de- 
sirable, justifies  the  means,  no  matter 
how  wi  ong? 

Mr.  lUSSELL.  I  would  not  under- 
take t<i  examine  into  or  analyze  the 
motivej  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  :iot  be  appropriate  or  proper  for 
me  to  (  o  so.  No  Senator  has  any  right 
to  question  the  motives  or  the  reasons 
that  pr  >mpted  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  take  the  position  he  has  taken, 
and  I  di  >  not  do  so. 

I  say,  however,  that  this  issue  should 
not  cor  tinue  to  hang  fire  and  be  batted 
back  aid  forth  like  a  shuttlecock  in  a 
game  of  badminton  until  it  is  swept 
under  the  table  with  the  argument  that, 
"Congrjss  must  adjourn  and  get  out  of 
here.  The  last  amendment  remaining 
Is  this  amendment.  The  foreign  aid 
authori  sation  bill  must  be  enacted.  The 
approp  iation  bill  from  the  House  is  be- 
fore us.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  amend- 
ment a  Id  get  it  out  of  the  way." 

I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  much  weaker  amendment  than  the  one 
before  is,  but  I  understand  there  is  one 
that  wi  1  be  proposed.  It  will  be  one  that 
Senatois  can  see  through.  The  pending 
amendiient  is  of  such  a  coloration  that 
one  car  scarcely  see  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senhtor  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    For  a  question. 

Mr.  ylANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lope  that  the  distinguished  Sen 
ator  from  Georgia  would  not  object  to 
taking  ip  Senate  Resolution  367.  having 
to  do  w  th  a  study  and  Investigation  cov 
ering  £  negations  raised  in  connection 
with  th ;  construction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  and  matters  related 
thereto 


the  Senator  to  defer  his  objection  to  the 
request  that  the  resolution  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  confronted 
now  with  exactly  the  same  situation  we 
shall  face  in  connection  with  other  leg- 
islative proposals. 

I  believe  the  resolution  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  Senate  would  be  remiss  in 
its  obligation  to  the  American  people  un- 
less it  reopened  this  inquiry,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  matter  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware   [Mr.  Williams]. 

However,  everything  in  its  season. 
There  are  other  legislative  matters  that 
should  be  disposed  of  before  the  Senate 
adjourns.  If  we  proceed  to  lay  aside 
temporarily  the  pending  business  for  this 
matter,  that  matter,  or  some  other  mat- 
ter, imtil  everything  that  is  mandatory 
and  on  the  so-called  "must"  list  of  legis- 
lation has  been  acted  upon.  I  know  that 
the  Senate  will  get  rid  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  will  probably  do  it  by  adopt- 
ing a  paler  version  which  declares  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  hopes 
the  Supreme  Court  will  not  make  so 
many  errors  in  the  future,  or  will  delay 
applying  this  particular  rule;  but  it  will 
be  only  a  hope — not  even  a  pious  hope, 
but  an  expedient  hope,  which  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  get  away. 

The  Senate  should  adopt  a  resolution. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  such  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Other  legislative  matters  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  our  distinguished  leader,  will 
say.  "Are  not  Senators  in  favor  of  this 
bill?     It  is  an  important  bill." 

How  about  Appalachia?  That  bill  is 
of  vital  concern  to  a  great  many  people 
in  the  part  of  the  country  whence  I 
come.     I  would  like  to  see  it  passed. 

When  we  bring  up  one  bill  after  an- 
other and  leave  this  amendment  as  the 
last  matter,  after  the  House  has  passed 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  I  know 
what  will  happen  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  seen  it  happen  before. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  wc  should 
reach  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  It  is 
high  time  to  go  about  it.  It  is  high  time 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  re- 
ferred to  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  yesterday.  Unfortunately.  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  yesterday.  I  regret  it  very 
much,  because  I  always  like  to  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
speak.  I  like  to  hear  him  even  when  I 
wholly  disagree  with  what  he  has  to  say. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
can  cut  my  throat  with  such  beautiful 


u*  the  Appalachia  bill  come  ahead  of 
t^unflnished  business.  I  said  I  was 
15L    I  had  yielded  on  social  security, 

AiQX  a  good  reason;  namely,  the  well- 
Snff  of  many  senior  citizens  in  the 
SSSd  States.  Also,  that  bUl  had  to  go 
Si  Serence.  and  it  might  take  some 
Le  to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
THouse  and  the  Senate. 

I  said  I  had  no  objection  to  seeing  it 
to  conference  but,  I  said  that  after 
5°  t  and  after  action  on  the  resolution 
that  was  brought  in  yesterday  afternoon, 
Jhich  I  trust  will  not  take  very  long, 
lere  will  be  no  further  setting  aside  of 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and 
the  pending  amendment  until  it  is  dis- 

nosed  of- 

I  give  the  Senator  from  Georgia  my 
solemn  word  that  I  shall  use  everything 
in  the  rulebook  to  see  that  that  is  done. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  With  that  assurance 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  withdraw  any  ob- 
jection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  further  that  I  can  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said  with 
respect  to  this  matter  getting  lost  in  the 
adjournment  rush. 

However,  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  is  still  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate That  bill  will  carry  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.  We  still  must  finish  ac- 
tion on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  We  still  must  pass  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill.  We  still  must  finish 
action  on  the  Appalachia  bill,  which  con- 
tains perhaps  a  billion  dollars  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

Therefore,  there  is  still  work  ahead  for 
us  to  do  so  far  as  the  "must"  calendar 
is  concerned. 

I  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  has  been  here  a  long  time. 
and  from  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  take 
counsel  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  get 
things  done  and  at  the  same  time  not  be 
subjected  to  the  charge  that  I  am  stale- 
mating the  Senate  or  stultifying  myself. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  cannot 
be  charged  with  stalemating  or  stulti- 
fying the  Senate.  Is  not  the  Senator 
ready  to  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  am  ready  to 
vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  can  the  Senator 
be  charged  with  stalemating  the  Senate 
when  he  is  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  what  I  have  been 
charged  with.  Some  of  it  is  not  print- 
able or  expressible.  Never  have  I  had 
so  much  exposure.  I  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Drew  Pearson  article  for  three 
full  columns.  I  have  been  subjected  to 
Herblock's  cartoons  for  the  past  week. 
Law  school  deans  have  been  writing  to 
the  Vox  Pop  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
and  the  Sunday  editions  have  been  filled 
up. 

I  have  become  sympathetic,  with  a 
melting  heart,  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  undertaking  to  get  before  the 
country  his  story  on  civil  rights.    I  have 


been  trying  as  best  I  can  to  get  this  story 
to  the  country. 

Even  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  am 
excoriated  by  means  of  blackmail  tactics. 
I  have  asserted  over  and  over  again  that 
this  issue  will  be  resolved  one  way  or  an- 
other, so  long  as  there  is  any  life,  or 
breath  left  in  me.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las], my  senior  colleague;  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
and  other  Senators  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  baby  filibuster  do  not  want  , 
a  vote  to  take  place.  They  go  on  the 
theory  that  the  longer  the  debate  con- 
tinues, the  more  votes  they  will  be  able 
to  gather,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  able 
to  put  the  tag  of  defeat  on  it. 

Some  say  we  should  have  done  better 
in  cloture.  They  ask.  "Are  you  not  frus- 
trated?" I  am  never  frustrated.  I 
know  what  happens  around  here.  I 
know  how  arms  are  twisted  and  other 
things  happen  that  finally  decide  what 
a  vote  will  be.  But  despite  the  cloture 
vote,  the  issue  is  still  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  will  vote  on  it  one  way 
or  another.  We  shall  vote  either  on  a 
substitute  or  on  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
proposal ;  Senators  can  take  their  choice. 
In  addition,  the  Tuck  bill  is  on  the 
Calendar,  to  deal  with  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  even  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  district  courts. 
That  bill  can  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal,  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  offer  it. 

Now  I  wish  to  address  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  who  has  refiected  a  little  upon 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment  as  a 
sort  of  pale  amendment.  I  believe  it 
was  Aristotle  who  said  that  politics  is 
the  art  of  the  possible.  We  might  apply 
that  statement  to  legislation.  It  is  the 
art  of  the  possible.  We  cannot  get  all 
we  want,  so  we  have  to  settle  as  we  go 
along.  I  was  seeking  a  breather.  I 
thought  we  did  a  fairly  competent  job. 
That  is  all  we  had  in  mind.  We  could 
not  get  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  by  the  two  bodies  and 
started  through  the  country  and  have  it 
ratified  in  time.  Until  it  was  ratified,  it 
would  have  no  effect.  The  Supreme 
Court  could  continue,  in  Georgia,  in  Illi- 
nois, and  other  States,  to  mandate  three- 
judge  courts  to  allow  legislatures  15  days 
in  which  to  try  to  comply  with  their 
orders. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  if  my 
friend  from  New  York  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  to  ex- 
plain that  point?  I  am  being  put  in  a 
false  light. 

I  have  never  failed  to  agree  to  unani- 
mous consent  for  any  Senator  to  make  a 
Speech  or  for  any  other  purpose;  but 
there  is  a  question  now  as  to  whether  a 
motion  to  table  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment  should  come  before  the  con- 
sideration of  a  substitute.  When  one  is 
speaking  of  substantive  rights,  that  is 
different  from  the  normal  courtesies  of 
the  Senate.    Of  course  I  do  not  object  to 


any  speech  that  any  Senator  may  wish 
to  make  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  motion  to  ta- 
ble should  prevail,  that  would  be  the 
end. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  did  not  prevail, 
the  Senator  could  still  offer  his  proposal 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  listen, 
please,  to  our  entreaties  and  give  ade- 
quate time,  and  not  be  so  capricious. 

I  said  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
that  I  will  not  bend  the  knee  to  another 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  intend  to 
assert  the  dignity  and  authority  of  this 
branch  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  most  powerful  branch.  There  would 
not  be  a  single  court  of  Federal  status 
in  the  country,  except  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  Congress  abolished  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    All  I  had  in  mind  was 
that,  although  there  is  always  the  risk 
in  the  Senate  of  recognition  of  another 
Senator.  I  did  not  want  the  question  de- 
cided simply  because  one  Senator  yielded 
to  another  who  then  made  a  tabling  mo- 
tion.    I    am    sure    the    Senator    from 
Georgia,  and  probably  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  did  not  have  that  in  mind ;  but 
that  was  the  only  reason  for  my  making 
the  point.     I  will  take  my  chances  of 
recognition.     If  I  am  recognized,  fine; 
if  not,  the  motion  to  table  may  come. 
The  only  reason  I  sought  to  offer  my 
substitute  was   to   provide   the  Senate 
with  an  opportunity  to  consider  such  a 
proposal.     If  I  was  unsuccessful,   the 
Senator   from   Illinois   or   the   Senator 
from  Florida  could  still  move  to  table 
the  whole  ball  of  wax.    But  at  least,  the 
Senate  could,  in  an  authoritative  way, 
have  the  proposals  juxtaposed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  was  said  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  absolutely  fail  to  see 
the  connection  between  his  position  and 
the  position  I  take  about  the  Senator 
from  Florida  engaging  in  a  colloquy. 
Not  only  has  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
could  offer  his  substitute;  but  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
were  tabled,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
could  still  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  So  there  is  absolutely 
no  relationship  between  having  a  col- 
loquy and  the  parliamentary  situation 
that  is  pending.  The  Senator  would 
still  be  within  his  rights,  vmder  the 
rules — not  always  applied — to  confine 
any  colloquy  to  a  question,  if  he  desired 
to  do  so. 

I  did  not  intend  to  be  critical  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  when  I  referred  to 
his  amendment  as  being  a  pale  means 
to  correct  what  I  regard  as  a  monumen- 
tal Invasion  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  the  peopl^^of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  did  well  to  get 
this  much  of  a  concession.  The  Senator 
is  quite  adept  at  obtaining  concessions 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
others.  He  has  proved  it  on  a  number 
of  other  occasions.    I  shall  not  go  into 
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that,  l>  cause  one  of  the  occasions  was 
too  exc  Ticiating  to  deal  with  it  at  any 
length.  But  I  commend  the  Senator.  I 
express  !d  the  view  that  it  wovild  be  de- 
sirable to  have  something  that  would 
be  ever  more  stringent  and  would  have 
more  e  lect  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Supren:  e  Court. 

So  f{  r  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
I  am  p  epared  to  vote  for  the  so-called 
Tuck  b  11  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment cr  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
doubt  1  whether  it  could  be  passed.  But 
I  shoul(  I  like  to  go  on  record  as  support- 
ing It. 

I  waf  not  criticizing  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  commend  him  for  his  courage 
In  Stan  ling  up  for  his  belief.  I  hope  he 
does  n(t  weary  of  doing  good.  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  calumny  and  the  tirades  of 
abuse  t  lat  are  hurled  at  him.  All  of  us 
are  hui  lan.  None  of  us  likes  to  be  lam- 
pooned or  attacked  or  misrepresented  or 
ridiculed.  There  are  times  when  such 
things  Kcur. 

The  Senator  from  Dlinois  and  the 
Senato  •  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  , 
in  the  1  inest  traditions  of  Congress,  have 
at  leas ,  put  the  country  on  notice  that 
Congress  is  still  here,  still  meeting;  and 
that  if  It  desires  to  assert  itself,  it  sUll 
has  sor  le  power. 

Mr.  ]  JIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  sure  that  the  language  of  the 
auiendnent  intended  to  be  offered  by 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  will  come  to  the  at- 
the  Senate.    I  shall  read  it 
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out  all  on  and  after  line  1,  page  1, 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

402.    It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

any  action  or  proceeding  In  any  court 

United  States  or  before  any  Justice 

of  the  United  States  In  which  there 

In   question   the   validity   of   the 

tlon  of  any  house  of  the  legislature 

State  or  the  apportionment  of  the 

thereof,  adequate  time  should 

1)  to  such  State  to  conform  to 

of  the  Constitution  of  the 

States  relating  to  such  composition 

^  rtlonment  consistently  with  Its  elec- 

p-ocedures  and  proceedings  and  with 

a\ire  and  proceedings  for  the  amend- 

the  constitution  of  such  State,  and 

consideration  by  the  SUtes  of  any 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 

States  relating  to  the  composl- 

the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
t  apportionment  of  the  membership 
which  shall   have  been  duly  sub- 
by  the   Congress  to   the  States  for 


United 


tie 


_  is  the  amendment.  It  begins,  "It 
sense  of  the  Congress."  There  Is 
binding  word  in  it.  We  would 
say  to  the  Supreme  Court,  "Please, 


lUSSELL.     Supplication. 

DIKKSEN.    Yes— definitely  so.    I 

recollection  in  all  the  years  I 

in  the  House  and  Senate  that 

ever  has  fairly  supplicated 

Court  to  give  adequate  time 

give  consideration.    It  seems  to 
when  we  do  it,  we  demean  our 
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President,  without  losing  my  right 

floor.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 

tram  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  and  that  Senate 
Resolution  367  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).    Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous -consent  request? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    This  is  the  Bobby 
Baker  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  object? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  on 
soft  ground  when  he  states  that'  any- 
thing we  could  do  would  be  unfair  to 
him.  The  most  unfair  thing  we  could 
do  now  would  be  to  let  Senators  who 
come  from  the  congested  centers  of  pop- 
ulation go  home  and  say  to  their  political 
leadership.  "We  have  su.stained  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  2-to-l  vote.  From 
now  on  we  are  running  the  show." 

The  amendment  intended  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  others 
is  merely  a  commendation  of  the  Court. 
It  does  not  do  anything  else.  It  says 
that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  States  should  have  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  reapportion.  The  courts  have 
already  said.  "We  have  given  the  States 
sufficient  time,  and  we  accept  the  com- 
pliment of  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  in  full  agreement 
with  the  judicial  coup  which  we  are 
pulling  off  on  the  Government." 

So,  the  way  to  determine  whether  we 
are  to  stay  here  for  1.  2,  3,  4,  or  6  weeks 
longer  is  to  find  out  how  the  Senate 
stands  on  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

In  order  to  find  out.  there  must  t>e  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  WALTERS  f after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).     Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote   I   have   a   pair   with   the   Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].    If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama   [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington    [Mr.   Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming    [Mr.  McGke] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar.! 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— j-yeas  38, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 
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Anderson 

Beall 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Clark 

Goldwater 

Hill 


[No.  565  Leg.]  ' 

YEAS— 38 

Humphrey  Muskje 
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So  Mr.  Aiken's  motion  to  liiy  on  the 
table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
table  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  attiendment 
No  1234,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  for  himself  and 
me  on  August  17.  in  which  amendment 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [»^ 
Humphrey]  joined  as  a  cosponsor,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  ■ 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr  JAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McCabtht) 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1215)  Intended  to  be 


r 


_-„MeA  by  Mr.  Dibksen  (for  himself  and 

5J?MANsrnxD)    to   H.R.    11380,   an   act   to 

•nd  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

M961  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
2I«  Strike  out  all  on  and  after  line  1,  page 
1  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Stc  402.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  m  any  action  or  proceeding  In  any 
"7,,,*  of  the  United  States  or  before  any  Jus- 
HfloT  judge  of  the  United  States  In  which 
^ere  Is  placed  In  question  the  validity  of 
the  composition  of  any  house  of  the  legis- 
S;ure  of  any  State  or  the  apportionment  of 
^e  membership  thereof,  adequate  time 
Sould  be  accorded  ( 1 )  to  such  State  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  such 
composition  or  apportionment  consistently 
«lth  its  electoral  procedures  and  proceed- 
ings and  with  Its  procedure  and  proceedings 
fOr  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
such  State,  and  (2)  for  consideration  by  the 
States  of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  composition  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  or  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof,  which  shall  have  been 
duly  submitted  by  the  Congress  to  the  States 
for  ratification." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy].  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  has  determined 
not  to  limit  debate  on  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  proposal.  The  Senate,  in  its 
great  wisdom,  has  decided  not  to  table 
this  proposal. 

We  are  somewhat  in  the  dilemma  of 
the  old  lady  from  a  town  in  Massachu- 
setts who  died  and  went  to  heaven.  She 
used  to  be  quite  a  gossip.  St.  Peter  said, 
"I  am  sorry,  but  you  cannot  stay  here. 
You  might  go  elsewhere."  So,  she  went 
to  another  place  identified  with  eternity 
and  the  Devil  said,  "I  am  sorry.  You 
cannot  stay  here."  She  said,  "What 
shall  I  do?"  He  said,  "Well,  I  guess  you 
had  better  go  back  to  your  hometown  of 
Duxbury." 

We  are  back  in  Duxbury  now. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  story  of  the  Senator.  But 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  exactly  in  the 
position  of  anyone  from  Massachusetts. 
We  are  in  the  position  in  which  the 
Senate  has  been  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. And  on  those  occasions,  I  have 
heard  distinguished  Senators  who  are 
opposing  this  amendment  rise  and  say, 
"When  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  act.  it  ought  to  have  the  right  and 
the  power  to  act.  The  majority  should 
not  be  deferred  and  delayed  by  the  ill- 
timed  remarks  of  the  minority." 

Has  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  not  heard 
that  statement  made  here  time  and  time 
again? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed,  yes. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  More  eloquently,  of 
course,  and  in  more  different  forms  than 
Heinz  has  varieties.  But  it  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  Senators  say  that  when 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to  act, 
the  Senate  should  be  permitted  to  vote. 


The  vote  that  has  just  been  had  indi- 
cates very  strongly  to  me  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote  on 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  believe  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  our  eloquent  friends  will  rise  and  re- 
peat the  speeches  they  made  so  often 
during  the  spring  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  think  that  when  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  take  action,  and  when  a  matter 
has  been  discussed,  it  should  be  post- 
poned by  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the 
minority. 

I  shall  await  with  interest  to  see  how 
many  Senators  who  made  such  state- 
ments in  the  spring  are  willing  to  make 
them  now  as  we  are  moving  into  Indian 
summer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  can  hardly  wait. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  367. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  may  I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon the  Senator  from  Montana  made 
the  statement  that  there  were  two  reso- 
lutions that  he  might  wish  to  bring  up. 
That  was  one.  What  other  resolution 
does  he  have  which  might  interfere  with 
the  unbroken  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  an  amendment  on  the 
same  subject,  which  I  understand  he  in- 
tends to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  no  other  extraneous  business 
would  then  be  brought  up  to  interrupt 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  so  in- 
formed the  Senate.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 


Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  I 
know  what  the  resolution  is,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  It  considered.  But  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 


posal, the  majority  leader,  whether  the 
resolution  would  be  subject  to  unlimited 
debate  if  it  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Would  it  be 
subject  to  discussion?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  have  any  assurance  that 
there  would  not  be  a  filibuster  on  the 
part  of  certain  Senators  in  connection 
with  that  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  never  has  such  assurance. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator any  thought  of  proposing  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion if  consent  is  given  to  supplant  the 
pending  business  in  order  to  bring  up 
that  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No  Senator  would 

be  more  agreeable  to  such  a  limitation 

because,  in  fact,  I  should  like  to  catch  a 

plane  tonight  to  visit  my  home  State. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.      Would    the 

Senator 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  have  raised 
the  question  with  Senators  most  inter- 
ested in  these  resolutions,  and  the  an- 
swer has  been  to  take  it  easy,  that  we 
would  not  spend  too  much  time  on  these 
resolutions. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  appreciate 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
be  glad  to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  but  the  Senate  happens  to 
be  a  body  composed  of  100  Senators. 
On  occasion  they  assert  their  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  do  not  always  agree. 
I  wondered  if  the  Senator  might  test  the 
question  to  see  if  there  could  be  a  limi- 
tation of,  say,  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
measure,  which  should  be  suflBcient.  I 
believe  there  is  no  question  about  the 
awareness  of  all  Senators  as  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  proposal.  I  can  see 
from  my  standpoint  no  particular  reason 
for  not  having  a  reasonable  limitation 
of  discussion  on  the  question  by  unani- 
mous consent.  If  such  a  limitation  could 
be  obtained,  I  would  have  no  particular 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  made  sound- 
ings, and  they  have  not  been  too  en- 
couraging. I  would  prefer  not  to  make 
such  a  request  unless  I  had  the  assurance 
of  certain  Senators  that  they  would  go 
along. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  would 
feel  constrained  to  object  to  bringing 
up  the  resolution  unless  there  were  an 
agreement  to  finish  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  substitute  this  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  fine  kettle 
of  fish.  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  up 
Resolution  367  and  the  Williams  resolu- 
tion. We  find  delay  and  procrastination 
taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  the  body  most  vitally  interested, 
and  which  supposedly  has  the  most  at 
stake.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  cannot  get  my  resolu- 
tion and  the  Williams  resolution  before 
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and  have  them  discussed  in 
or  other. 

Mr.  President,  will 
yield? 

:r.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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yield? 
DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  President,  I  should 
Mr,  President,  I  have 
Then  I  shall  reserve  the 


DnXSEN. 


Very  well. 
^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
South  Dakota. 
MIlNDT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  discuj  sing  a  great  many  interesting 
subjects,  ncluding  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting tl-  e  sanctity,  the  rights,  and  the 
power  of  t  le  Senate.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  that  posture.    In  that  connec- 


tion I  should  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  because  I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  desires  to  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  inquiry  grows  out 
of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  increasing 
tendency  of  the  long  arm  of  lobbyists  to 
extend  through  the  Senate  doors  from 
the  corridors  down  to  the  very  desks  of 
the  individual  Senators  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  rules  are,  in 
this  connection  and  therefore  I  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  about  the 
rule  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  lobbying 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  outside  in- 
fluences. I  was  frankly  disturbed  when 
I  walked  into  the  Senate  today  and  found 
on  my  desk  a  propaganda  piece  directed 
against  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  substi- 
tute, unattributed  and  unattributable  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  apparently  placed  on  my  desk 
by  either  some  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  or  the  New  York  Times, 
because  it  is  not  attributable  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  My  parliamentary 
inquiry  is  as  follows:  Is  there  a  rule  in 
the  Senate  which  prohibits  the  distribu- 
tion of  lobbying  material  or  other  prop- 
aganda on  the  desks  of  Senators  if  it  is 
not  attributable  to  a  Member  of  the 
Senate?    If  not,  I  think  there  should  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  yield  as  soon  as 
I  have  an  answer  to  my  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  had  that  document  put  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  I  thought  that  the 
information 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  still  stands. 

It  is  not  attributable  to  the  Senator.  I 
did  not  happen  to  be  present  when  he  was 
at  my  desk  distributing  the  material.  I 
believe  that  there  should  be  a  rule  so 
that  when  we  come  to  our  desks  we  shall 
be  assured  that  we  are  not  being  propa- 
gandized by  someone,  without  knowing 
who  it  is.  I  find  now.  long  after  the  vote, 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  put  it  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  directed  that  it  be 
put  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  do  so.  I  still  desire  an  answer  to  my 
parliamentary  inquiry,  however,  because 
if  there  is  no  rule  to  protect  the  sanctity 
of  the  Senate  against  lobbying  from  the 
outside,  there  ought  to  be  such  a  rule. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  may  answer  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  there  is  no  rule,  but  there 
is  a  precedent  in  the  Senate  that  these 
matters  can  be  placed  on  desks  of  Sena- 
tors only  when  a  Senator  will  take  au- 
thority for  it  and  say  he  is  putting  it 
there  at  his  direction. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  correctly  Under- 
stand  the  parliamentary  situation-  to  be 
that  there  is  no  rule  that  protects  a  Sena- 
tor  from  the  possibility  of  coming  to  his 
desk  and  finding  there  a  3-foot  pile  of 
propaganda  from  every  pressure  gmup  in 
the  country,  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing that  propaganda  attributed  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate?  I  want  to  know 
what  the  rule  is,  because  if  that  is  the 
kind  of  void  and  vacuum  we  have  in  the 
rule  book,  there  ought  to  be  a  rule  on  the 
subject.  I  think  it  is  a  reprehensible 
policy  to  make  the  private  desks  of  U.S. 
Senators  the  depositories  for  propa- 
gandists from  all  over  the  country. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  because  I  did  not 
know  he  was  responsible  for  it,  but  I 
think  there  should  clearly  be  some  rule  or 
precedent  which  would  identily  the 
source  of  the  material  placed  on  the  desk 
of  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  think  the  prevail- 
ing practice  is  carrying  the  technique  of 
lobbying  much  too  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  respond  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  there  is  no  written  rUle  per- 
taining to  this  subject.  Matters  are 
placed  on  Senator's  desks  only  at  the  re- 
quest and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President;  may  I 
be  heard? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  had  the  floor  on  a  re- 
servation of  the  right  to  object. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  taking 
the  floor  and  yielding  only  to  certain 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  is  trans- 
gressing the  courtesy  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  can  ob- 
tain the  floor  if  he  reserves  the  light  to 
object. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  matter  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  raised.  I  would  like 
to  do  that  on  my  own  right,  and  not 
by  courtesy  of  any  other  Senator^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  trying  to  get 
action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wUl  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  buttress 
my  position  by  reading  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate  a  letter  published  on  the 
stationery  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
dated  April  24,  1947.  it  being  ^  letter 
signed  by  C.  Wayland  Brooks — another 
distinguished  citizen  of  Illinois— ^at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion at  Its  meeting  on  April  23,  1947,  took  up 
the  problem  presented  by  your  lett^r^ — 

This  being  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mark  Trice- 
dated  April  17,  1947,  relating  to  the  placing 
of  articles,  publications,  and  printed  ma- 
terial on  the  Individual  desks  of  Senators 
In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
only  oflaclal  Government  documents,  and  ar- 
ticles or  statistical  Information  prepved  by 
Senators  relating  to  the  subject  under  con- 
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..  «i«nn  bv  the  Senate  should  be  placed  on 
iSfSdMclual  desks  of  Senators  In  the  Sen- 
*  Samber  and  the  committee  suggests 
SLt  such  a  policy  be  carried  out. 

T  do  not  know  whether  this  is  con- 
.irtered  a  precedent,  I  do  not  know 
SSer  it  is  considered  a  Senate  rule. 
!?fT  think  we  ought  to  know  about  it, 
SJcause  this  is  a  dangerous  situation  that 
S  S^e  back  to  plague  us  all.  I  con- 
tinue with  the  letter: 

The  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
.hroromulgatlon  of  a  Senate  standing  rule 
«n  thS  specific  subject  would  require  the 
^notion  by  the  Senate  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
?fnn  Sd  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
il.t  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reestab- 
^  the  rule  of  custom  referred  to  In  your 
^r  Of  April  17,  1947,  and  that  only  official 
ooVernment  documents  and  articles  or  sta- 
tuwcal  information  prepared  by  Senators  re- 
^Ttine  to  the  subject  under  consideration  by 
Se  ^nate  should  be  placed  on  the  desks  of 
senators  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

to  the  event,  after  a  trial,  it  is  found  im- 
nnsslble  to  enforce  such  a  rule  of  custom 
^out  the  existence  of  a  formal  standing 
rule  of  the  Senate,  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
committee  be  advised  and  further  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

If  it  is  a  custom  to  prevent  this  form 
of  lobbying,  I  should  like  to  inquire  from 
the  Parliamentarian  if  it  is  enforceable. 
If  It  is  not  enforceable.  I  again  suggest 
that  the  Senate  write  a  rule  so  that  all 
Senators  may  be  guided  by  the  same 
code  of  ethics  when  it  comes  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  propaganda  material  on  the 
desks  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  is  not  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Chair 
to  answer. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  then  is  a  parlia- 
mentary inquhy.  Is  there  an  enforce- 
able rule,  practice,  or  custom  prohibiting 
lobbyists  from  placing  lobbying  material 
unattributable  to  any  Senator  on  the 
desks  of  Members  of  the  Senate  if  some 
Senator  asks  a  page  to  distribute  the 
anonymous  propaganda?  That  is  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  there  is  no  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  that  nktter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Very  well,  there  is  no 
rule. 

Is  there  an  enforceable  custom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  stated,  there  is  a  precedent,  or  the 
Senator  can  call  it  a  custom 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  take  the  Chair's 
word.  Is  there  an  enforceable  precedent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  not  being  any,  no 
rule  of  precedent  has  been  violated,  but 
I  think  there  should  be  such  a  rule. 
Otherwise,  this  is  an  invitation  to  every 
lobbyist  in  town  to  ask  to  have  placed 
on  the  desk  of  Senators  all  the  anony- 
mous propaganda  that  lobbyists  might 
induce  a  Senator  to  have  distributed  by 
pages  of  the  Senate.  It  is  wrong.  I 
think  when  that  is  permitted  it  invades 
the  sanctity  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  technically  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  if  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Since  the  three  sheets  which  I  asked 
the  pages  to  place  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators have  become  a  stimulant  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota's  making  the 
comments  he  made,  may  I  say  that  this 
morning  I  asked  the  pages,  through  an 
assistant  of  mine,  to  distribute  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  Tuesday, 
September  8, 1964,  which  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Against  the  Constitution 


Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  intends  to  file 
a  petition  to  shut  off  debate  on  his  rider 
aimed  at  fair  voting  legislatures,  at  the  Su- 
preme Court,  at  Judicial  review  and  the  Con- 
stitution Itself.  What  follows  should  be  a 
dramatic  lesson  In  the  v^orkings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  some  weeks  a  small  band  of  Senators 
has  been  filibustering  against  the  Illinois 
Senator's  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Their 
numbers  have  grown,  however,  and  It  Is  no 
longer  certain  that  Mr.  Dirksen  can  find  the 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  cloture. 

The  issue  pits  many  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  filibuster  rule,  but  are  now  using  it, 
against  other  Senators  who  traditionally  up- 
hold the  filibuster,  or  at  least  the  two-thirds 
rule  that  makes  It  difficult  to  overcome.  In 
this  case,  the  filibusters  are  right  to  use  the 
weapon,  and  not  Just  because  it  Is  there. 

Certainly  the  two-thirds  rule  should  be 
ended,  because  It  encourages  the  kind  of 
talkathon  by  which  a  minority  can  prevent 
any  Senate  action  at  all.  But  the  rule  should 
not  be  ended  without  establishing  procedures 
to  guarantee  ample  public  hearings  and 
ample  debate.  The  cloture  issue  Is  essentially 
one  of  reasonable  consideration  versus  un- 
reasonable suffocation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dirksen  rider,  consider- 
ation has  been  anything  but  reasonable. 
There  were  no  committee  hearings  on  It. 
The  author  Jammed  It  Into  what  he  thought 
were  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and  tied  It 
onto  a  foreign  aid  bill  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  veto.  The  technique  was  that 
of  a  rush  Job.    And  to  what  end? 

The  end  Is  to  overcome  the  Supreme 
Court's  historic  decision  that  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures  should  be  based  on  popiila- 
tion.  The  Dirksen  rider  would  require  all 
Federal  coiuts  to  stay  at  least  until  1966  all 
orders  to  redlstrlct  In  line  with  this  decision. 
In  that  time,  the  malapportionment  forces 
hopes  to  press  a  constitutional  amendment 
through  the  malapportionment  legislatures, 
forever  ending  Federal  court  Jurisdiction. 

Even  If  the  Dirksen  rider  were  Intended 
only  as  a  temporary  block  to  Judicial  author- 
ity, it  would  be  highly  objectionable.  What 
it  signifies  Is  that  Congress  can  tell  the  courts 
they  cannot  enforce  the  Constitution,  tem- 
porarily or  otherwise.  The  Supreme  Court's 
decision  Is  based  on  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quirement of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
There  Is  nothing  equal  In  the  voting  laws  of 
a  State  which  allow  12  percent  of  its  people 
to  elect  a  majority  In  one  house. 

If  Congress  can  thus  limit  court  protection 
of  one  constitutional  liberty,  why  cannot 
Congress  limit  others?  Why  can't  It  with- 
draw from  court  Jurisdiction  the  defense  of 
Negro  voting  rights,  or  of  free  speech,  free- 


dom of  the  press,  property  rights,  fair  trial 
or  due  process  of  law? 

The  path  of  the  Dirksen  proposal  Is  the 
path  of  Indirect  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  Is  the  path  the  Dirksen  forces 
have  accused  the  Supreme  Court  of  taking. 
More  Is  Involved  here  than  the  right  of  new 
urban  majorities  to  be  fairly  represented  In 
rural-dominated  leglslatiu-es.  The  Dirksen 
rider  represents  a  ride  against  the  power  of 
Judicial  review  and  an  Independent  Judiciary. 
It  Is  a  legislative  attack  on  the  third  branch 
of  government  and  on  the  fimdamental  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers. 

So  serious  is  the  nature  of  this  Issue  that 
President  Johnson,  who  has  not  spoken  out 
on  It  publicly,  should  lend  all  his  help  to  the 
embattled  band  of  Senators  trying  to  stave 
off  the  Dirksen  challenge.  The  President  Is 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution Is  deeply  Involved  in  the  Senate 
struggle.    It  must  be  upheld. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
asked  to  have  distributed  two  tables  or 
charts  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, August  16  and  June  21. 1964,  respec- 
tively. 

Since  charts  cannot  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  tables  can  be, 
may  I  say  that  the  chart  for  August  16 
classified  States  into  three  categories- 
States  in  which  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  voters  elected  more  than  a  majority 
of  State  senators;  those  where  the  ratio 
was  from  20  to  40  percent;  and  those 
where  over  40  percent  elected  a  majority. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  imnecessarily,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  chart  illustrates  that  in 
Montana.    Idaho,    Nevada.    California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Florida.  Maryland. 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  voters  elected  a  ma- 
jority of  members  of  the  State  senates. 
In  the  State  of  Nevada,  only  8  percent 
can  elect   a  majority,  in  Arizona  12.8 
percent,  in  New  Mexico  14  percent,  in 
Montana  16   percent,  in  California  11 
percent.  In  Florida  15  percent,  in  Mary- 
land 14  percent,  and  in  Rhode  Island 
18  percent,  can  elect  majorities  of  the 
State  senates. 

In  the  following  States  20  to  40  percent 
of  the  voters  can  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senates:  Washington.  33.9  per- 
cent; Nort  Dakota.  31.9  percent;  South 
Dakota,  38.4  percent;  Wyoming,  24.1  per- 
cent; Utah.  21.3  percent;  Texas.  30.3 
percent;  Iowa,  38.9  percent;  Illinois,  28.7 
percent;  Louisiana,  33  percent;  Missis- 
sippi. 37.2  percent;  Alabama.  27.6  per- 
cent; South  Carolina,  23.2  percent;  Con- 
necticut. 32  percent. 

In  the  remaining  States  between  40 
and  50  percent  of  the  population  can 
elect  majorities  of  the  State  senates. 

I  also  included  a  chart  which  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  for  June 
21  which  gave  the  figures  for  the  senates 
as  of  June  and  the  figures  for  the  lower 
houses  as  of  June.  Since  June  there 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  senates,  but  I  think  not  too 
great  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
houses. 

As  of  June,  in  four  States  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  population  can  elect  ma- 
jorities of  the  State  lower  house:  Kansas, 
19.4  percent;  Delaware,  18.5  percent; 
Cormecticut.  12  percent;  Vermont,  11.9 
percent. 
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In  th  ( following  States  between  20  and 
40  perc  tnt  of  the  population  can  elect  a 
majorltr  of  the  lower  house:  Washing- 
ton. 35.1  percent;  Nevada.  29.1  percent; 
Utah,  ;  3.3  percent;  Texas  38.7  percent; 
South  ;  )akota,  38.6  percent;  Minnesota, 
34.5  percent;  Missouri,  20.3  percent; 
Oklahona,  32.5  percent;  Louisiana,  33.1 
percent;  Tennessee,  39  percent;  Arkan- 
sas, 33.;  percent;  Alabama,  37.9  percent; 
Georgli,  22.2  percent;  Florida.  29.6  per- 
cent; Illnois,  39.9  percent;  North  Caro- 
lina. 2r  percent;  Ohio,  29.4  percent; 
Maryla  id,  35.6  percent;  New  York,  34.7 
percent ;  and  Maine.  39.7  percent. 

Ther  there  are  States  in  which  from 
40  to  5 )  percent  of  the  people  elected  a 
major!  y,  in  many  cases  it  being  close  to 
49  perient:  Oregon,  California,  Idaho, 
Arlzoni,,  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado. 
New  ly  exico.  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  '^  isconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana.  Mis- 
sissippi ,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Virglnii,  South  Carolina,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  :  »resident,  I  did  not  put  3  povmds 
of  ma  erial  on  the  desk  of  Senators. 
I  place!  these  three  very  slender  sheets 
there.  I  regard  the  statistical  studies  in 
the  Ne  v  York  Times  as  completely  ac- 
curate so  far  as  one  can  tell.  I  regard 
the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  one  of  the  great 
newspspers  of  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  plac !  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  No  outside 
person  suggested  that  I  do  this.  I  did 
this  wmpletely  on  my  own  initiative. 
I  am  VI  »ry  glad  to  make  this  explanation. 


EXTEJJrSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISE ANCE  ACT  OP  1954 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tl  e  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2687)  o  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Develo  iment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
fcr  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
3ut  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
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the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 

Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is 

as  follows : 

^ectlve  January  1,  1965,  that  part  of 

103(b)   of  such  Act  which  precedes 

is  amended   to  read   as   follows: 

shall  not  be  entered  Into  under 

during  the  period  beginning  Janu- 

1965  and  ending  December  31,   1967 

will  call  for  appropriations  to  reim- 

Commodlty  Credit  Corporation  In 

amount  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000 

amount  by  which  agreements  en- 

In  prior  years  have  called  or  will 

appropriations    to    reiniiburse    the 

Credit   Corporation  in  amounts 

authorized  for  such  prior  years  by 

as  in  effect  during  such  years." 

Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 

out  in  subsection  (c)    the  word 

and    inserting    after    the    words 

defense"  the  words  "including  In- 

;  ecurlty". 

I  Section   104  of  such  Act   is  amended 
the  following  new  subsection: 
None  of  the  foreign  currencies  gen- 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
to  help  promote,  or  to  Increase  pro- 
of  any   farm   commodity   units   of 
shall  have  been  exported  from  such 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  in 


ad<i  Ing 


or 


competition  with  production  in  the  United 
States." 

(4)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"to  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  for- 
eign currencies  which  accrue  under  this  ti- 
tle:" and  substituting  ".  effective  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  entered  into  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1965  and  ending 
December  31,  1967  to  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  accrue  under  such  agree- 
ments:". 

(5)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purposes  of  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  the  term  'friendly  nation"  shall  not  In- 
clude any  country  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  instal- 
lations in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime." 

(6)  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "six  months"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "year". 

(7)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1964"  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  "1967". 

(8)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961"  and  substituting  "1965"; 
by  striking  out  "1964"  and  substituting 
"1967";  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000",  and 
substituting  "$450,000,000";  and  by  inserting 
after  "charges  for  general  average  contribu- 
tions arising  out  of  the  ocean  transport  of 
commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto" 
the  following:  "or  donated  under  said  section 
416,  section  308  of  this  Act  or  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  September  6,  1958." 

(9)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said 
section  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  be  used  to  purchase 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  in 
order  to  meet  costs  (except  the  personnel  and 
adniinlstrative  costs  of  cooperating  sponsors, 
distributing  agencies,  and  recipient  agencies, 
and  the  costs  of  construction  or  maintenance 
of  any  church  owned  or  operated  edifice  or 
any  other  edifices  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes)  designed  to  assure  that  commodi- 
ties made  available  under  this  title  or  under 
title  in  are  used  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  purposes  for  which  such  commodities 
are  made  available  or  to  promote  community 
and  other  self-help  activities  designed  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need  for  such 
assistance:  Provided,  however ,  That  such 
funds  shall  be  used  only  to  supplement  and 
not  substitute  for,  funds  normally  available 
for  such  purposes  from  other  non-United 
States  Government  sources,"  and  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "costs"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence the  words  "or  for  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign currencies". 

(10)  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
"from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof" 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 
",  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.". 

(11)  The  President  is  directed  that  no 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  be  spent  in  any 
country  unless  he  finds  such  country  is  not 
(a)  an  aggressor.  In  a  military  sense,  against 
any  country  having  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any 
sort,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

(12)  Section  107  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  phrase  "(2)  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  con- 
trolling the  World  Communist  movement." 


and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "t%\ 
any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  a  Communlflt  government  or  by  the  world 
Cooamunist  movement." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  igei  ^ 
amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  redeslgnatlM 
It  as  subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  th« 
Agrlcultiual  Trade  Development  akid  Assist, 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(2)  By  striking  "this  Act"  and  substltut- 
ing  "the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  aa 
amended.". 

(3)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding  "ex. 
cept  that  In  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  through  operations  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  b^  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  .'as  a  relm. 
bursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Oorporatlon 
under  section  105  of  this  Act." 

SBC.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended:  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  of  such  section: 
"The  assistance  to  needy  persons  provided  in 
(4)  above  shall.  Insofar  as  pradtlcable.  be 
directed  toward  community  and  other  self, 
help  activities  designed  to  al^vlate  tbe 
causes  of  the  need  for  such  assistance.". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  toj  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellek- 
DER,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hoiaand,  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Axken,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hickih- 
LooPER  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  STADIUM 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  mod- 
ify my  unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  Senate  Resolution  367  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  reopen  the 
study  and  investigation  begun  under  the 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  212,  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  th^  financial 
or  business  interests  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  former  employee  of  the  Senate, 
was  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby^  authorized 
and  directed  to  reopen  the  study  fend  investi- 
gation begun  under  the  authority  of  S.  Res. 
212.  a  resolution  to  Inquire  into  tihe  financial 
or  business  Interests  of  any  officer,  employee, 
or  former  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  st;idy  and  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  resolution  la 
directed  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
allegations  raised  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  District  ot  Columbia 
Stadium  and  matters  related  thereto. 

Resolved  further,  That  In  the|  conduct  of 
this  Investigation  the  committee  Is  directed 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with   the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 


dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  566  Leg.  1 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Hvunphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Salinger 

Saltonetall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


prmnent  of  the  District  of  Coixunbia,  ing  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  in  an 
tWJJjy  other  agency  having  Jurisdiction  of  empty  Chamber.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
de lUbject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
**in  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
««w.i>eded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
'^  mTmANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  very  little  to  say  about  the  resolu- 
5Jn  and  much  of  what  I  shall  say  about 
It  was  said  on  yesterday. 

AS  a  result  of  the  charges  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  early  last  week  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams],  a  promise  was 
^e  to  him  and  to  the  Senate  at  that 
time  that  this  matter  would  be  brought 
before  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee That  promise  was  kept.  The  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  met  yesterday, 
gad  it  unanimously  agreed  to  the  sense 
of  the  resolution,  which  is  now  the  pend- 
ing business. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is 
nothing  for  me  to  say  except  that  we 
have  acted,  we  have  made  a  proposal, 
and  I  hope  we  can  shortly  come  to  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  or  some  other 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  stated  the  situation  accurately. 

After  presenting  my  statement  on  the 
floor  last  week,  I  conferred  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I 
told  them  that  under  the  circumstances 
I  felt  that  the  Senate  had  no  choice  other 
than  to  proceed  to  reopen  the  Baker  in- 
vestigation, not  only  as  it  related  to  this 
particular  case  but  also  as  it  related  to 
the  many  other  matters  that  were  left 
hanging  as  a  result  of  the  previously  in- 
completed investigation. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  wished  to 
confer  with  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. I  told  him  I  would  wait  and 
not  offer  a  resolution  until  after  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  thought 
it  was  a  reasonable  request  on  his  part. 

I  appreciate  his  taking  this  question 
up  with  his  policy  committee. 

While  I  am  glad  that  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  something  must  be  done,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
proposal  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  same  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration which  had  gone  over  this 
case  once  before  and  refused  to  call  wit- 
nesses whom  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  call  in  order  to  establish  all  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

This  is  the  same  committee  which  was 
alerted  some  time  back  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  suspicion — at  that  time  only 
a  suspicion— that  there  had  been  an 
overpayment  by  Mr.  McCloskey  on  the 
amount  that  was  actually  due  for  the 
performance  bond ;  yet  it  failed  to  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mt.  MUNDT.  Whatever  the  Senator 
has  in  mind,  it  is  certainly  important  to 
the  Senate.  The  majority  leader  has  a 
resolution  which  he  feels  will  be  a  solu- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  a 
substitute.    I  see  no  reason  for  discuss- 
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Anderson 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 
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Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 
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Cooper 

Cotton 
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Dlrksen 

Dodd 
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Edmondson 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1265,  which  I  am  offering  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  278.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  10,  1964,  is 
amended  by  renumbering  sections  4.  5,  and 
6  as  sections  5.  6,  and  7,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  3  a  new  section  4 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
through  January  31,  1965,  to  make  a  fiUl 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  with 
respect  to — 

"(1)  all  matters  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  or 
any  other  Goveriunent  building  or  facility, 
(A)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  such  matter  has  Involved  fraud,  misfea- 
sance, malfeasance,  collusion,  mismanage- 
ment. Incompetence,  corrupt  or  unethical 
practices,  waste,  extravagance,  confilcts  of 
Interest.  Improper  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  kickbacks  or  other  Improper 
payments  (Including  political  contribu- 
tions) ,  tax  evasion,  or  any  violation  of  law  or 
other  Impropriety  of  any  kind,  on  the  part 
of  or  Involving  any  Member  or  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  any  officer  or  employee 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
any  other  officer  or  employee  or  former  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Government  (In- 
cluding the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia),  any  party  to  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Stedlixm  or 
other  Goveriunent  building  or  faclUty.  or  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  any  such  party, 
and  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the  laws 


of  the  United  States  relating  to  any  of  the 
foregoing;  and 

"(2)  any  financial  or  business  interests  or 
activities,  or  any  other  activities,  on  the^ 
part  of  or  involving  any  Member  or  former 
Member  of  the  Senate,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  or 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
who  is  employed  or  was  formerly  employed 
In  either  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  or 
In  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  (A)  whether  any 
such  Interests  or  activities  have  Involved  any 
violation  of  law,  any  conflict  of  Interest,  or 
any  other  Impropriety  of  any  kind,  or  have 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Senate,  and  (B)  whether  additional  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  or  re- 
stricting any   such   Interests  or   activities." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  brief,  because  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wishes  to  leave.  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  a  few  minutes. 

The  issue  is  simple.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  all  Senators  that  the  investi- 
gation should  be  reopened.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  previously  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation into  some  of  the  phases  of 
this  operation,  or  whether  it  should  go 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  majority  leader  himself,  in  col- 
loquy last  Tuesday,  suggested  that  we 
should  consider  giving  this  investiga- 
tion to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee since  the  other  committee  had 
completed  its  work  in  this  direction. 

I  agreed  with  him.  This  resolution, 
has,  therefore,  been  drawn  up  with  that 
understanding. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  would  rather  not 
conduct  the  Investigation.  I  respect  his 
position;  nevertheless,  knowing  the  Sen- 
ator as  I  do.  If  the  Senate  decides  to 
adopt  the  amendment  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  he  will  hold  the  in- 
vestigation and  pursue  it  to  its  end, 
regardless  of  where  it  may  lead.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  has  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  do  so. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  is  far  more 
appropriate  for  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation is  that  in  the  proposal  we  would 
only  need  to  amend  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee.   This  committee  is  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  already  set  up 
to  conduct  such  investigations.    It  has 
a  full  staff.   It  could  proceed  immediate- 
ly without  any  further  authorization  or 
the  hiring  of  any  additional  personnel. 
In  fact,  it  could  start  tomorrow  morning. 
Some  of  the  charges  do  involve  prob- 
lems which  should  by  all  lines  of  reason- 
ing go  before  this  committee — questions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  handling  of 
Government    contracts    and    whether 
there  have  been  overpayments  on  those 
contracts  in  order  that  such  overpay- 
ments could  be  used  as  payoffs  or  as  con- 
tributions to  a  political  party. 
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Thes<  are  rather  serious  suggestions 
and  charges,  and,  therefore,  I  believe 
that  th3  Senate  must  investigate  them. 
Such  ai  investigation  should  certainly 
go  to  a  committee  in  which  the  whole 
coimtrj  and  the  Senate  have  the  utmost 
confide]  ice;  namely,  the  Qovemm.ent 
Operat  ons  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manshl}  of  the  disting\iished  Senator 
from,  i^rkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI. 

I  ho  )e  that  this  resolution  will  be 
adopte<  and  that  we  can  reopen  this  in- 
vestiga  ion  and  pursue  it  in  whatever 
directic  n  it  may  lead. 

The  issue  is  clear.  It  is  merely  a 
choice  )f  how  we  wish  to  proceed. 

Mr.  <  :XJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senato:  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  C  TJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject br  efly. 

I  fav  )r  the  Williams  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve t:  lat  this  investigation  should  be 
conducied  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions C  smmittee. 

I  shJ  11  be  brief.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee, foi  all  practical  purposes,  disbanded 
its  staf  .  Early  in  July,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee isked  for  continuing  authority  to 
investii  ate  wrongdoing.  On  a  yea-and- 
nay  vo  e  the  Senate  turned  the  commit- 
tee do^  n. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee brought  in  a  disclosure  act  as  a 
pan  of  its  remedy  to  the  situation.  On 
anothe  ■  yea-and-nay  vote,  the  Senate 
repudiJted  the  Rules  Committee  a  sec- 
ond tin  e. 

Therj  are  six  majority  members  and 
three  lainority  members  on  that  com- 
mittee. The  membership  has  not 
change  i  since  it  had  this  matter  before 
it. 

On  t  le  issue  as  to  whether  to  call  Mr. 
Matth(  w  McCloskey,  there  were  six  votes 
agains  calling  him  and  three  votes  for, 
the  sa  ne  as  the  vote  on  calling  every 
other  \  ritness  requested  by  the  minority. 
On  t  wo  roUcalls,  the  Senate  expressed 
an  un  (Tilllngness  to  approve  what  the 
majori  iy  of  the  ConMnittee  on  Rules  and 
Admin  stratlon  had  done. 

I  realize  that  this  will  be  an  unpleasant 
task  fc  r  whoever  gets  it.  In  taking  this 
positlo  1, 1  am  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
serving  on  both  committees.  I  want  it 
known  that  in  this  fight  for  a  full  ex- 
posure the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Penns3lvania  [Mr.  Scott  1,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CoopEi  ]  have  stood  firmly  for  a  full  and 
complete  investigation.  They  will  do  a 
good  j(  lb  if  the  investigation  goes  to  the 
Comm  ttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
But  tie  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  I  md  Administration  has  refused  to 
investl  rate  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  floor, 
I  shou  d  like  very  much  to  speak  on  an- 
other matter.  But  the  Senate  should 
procee  i  with  this  vote.  If  it  is  in  order, 
I  shou  d  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  ter  the  completion  of  the  roUcall 
on  the  Williams  substitute,  I  may  be  rec- 
ognize 1  and  permitted  to  continue  my 
remar  a. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
mind  waiting  until  the  entire  matter  is 
completed  before  he  goes  into  the  ex- 
traneous matter? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  the  floor.  I  have  the  floor  now. 
And  I  could  proceed  if  I  wished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  re- 
quest?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  may  be  permitted  to 
yield  the  floor  for  the  rollcall  and  then 
be  recognized  afterward  to  speak  on  an- 
other matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  does  not 
mean  an  immediate  rollcall.  I  have  no 
objection,  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yields  the  floor  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  said  that  tills  issue 
is  pretty  clearcut.  The  question  is 
whether  it  should  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Prior  to  meeting  with  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  yesterday,  I  discussed 
various  possibilities  with  Senators  on  thiis 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  logical  committee 
to  handle  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities Involved,  is  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Therefore,  when  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  met.  the  question  was  raised 
again.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
that  committee  that  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  resume  its  investigation  and 
specifically  pinpointing  what  should  be 
done,  should  be  introduced  on  the  basis 
of  the  allegations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

This  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
We  think  that  both  investigations  can 
proceed  simultaneously.  We  believe  that 
what  the  FBI  is  able  to  discover  will  be 
of  great  help  to  the  committee. 

Therefore,  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  I  hope  that  we  can 
reach  a  vote  shortly.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  uphold  the  action  taken 
by  the  Democratic  policy  committee, 
vote  for  Senate  Ptesolutlon  367,  and  vote 
to  defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I,  too,  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  soon  vote  on  this  proposal.  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  if  we  want  to  do  the  job 
right  we  should  turn  it  over  to  a  com- 
mittee which  has  a  staff  and  which  is 
equipped  to  do  the  job. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
particular  incident  which  brought  this 
whole  question  back  into  discussion  to- 
day was  the  question  of  there  having 


been  an  overpayment  by  Mr.  McCloskey 
on  the  amoimt  that  was  actually  due  on 
the  performance  bond.  This  allegation 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee some  time  ago,  and  no  action  was 
taken.  The  committee,  to  my  knowledge 
did  not  attempt  to  obtain  the  cbeck.  At 
least,  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the 
committee  as  to  whether  it  proposed  to 
obtain  the  check  later. 

I  feel  that  we  should  agree  to  this 
resolution  and  instruct  and  direct  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
take  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
Senate  Resolution  367. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  make  a  presentation  on 
this  issue.  It  is  true  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  may  have, 
within  its  regular  authority,  jurisdiction 
to  look  into  one  or  two  aspects  of  this 
Bobby  Baker  issue. 

It  had  such  jurisdiction  at  the  time 
the  question  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  But  it  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  investigate  every  aspect 
of  the  controversy.  It  could  riot,  with- 
out additional  resolution  authority,  make 
a  thorough  and  complete  inquiry  into  all 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  Senate,  I  assume,  reco|iiized  at 
the  time  it  took  the  original  action  and 
passed  the  original  resolution— which  I 
believe  Is  Senate  Resolution  212— that 
the  subject  matter  involved  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  ofiBcial  employees  of  this 
body.  Taking  cognizance  of  that,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Resolution  212  and 
vested  full  authority  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  t6  conduct 
the  inquiry.  I  had  no  objections  at  the 
time.  I  thought  it  was  a  proper  decision 
of  the  Senate  in  the  circuinstances. 
Therefore,  I  felt  that  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation would  be  made. 

An  investigation  was  conducted.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  made  a  report.  There  are  {hose  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
committee.  There  have  been  questions 
raised  as  to  lack  of  fairness,  and  the  con- 
tention that  the  committee  didTiot  make 
a  complete  investigation.  But  the  com- 
mittee filed  its  reports.  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  majority,  the  committee  con- 
cluded what  it  felt  was  its  responsibility. 
Subsequently,  there  have  been  other  de- 
velopments that  indicate  that  ;a  further 
investigation  is  not  only  proper,  but  also 
desirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  almbst  every- 
one agrees  that  the  Baker  inquiry  should 
be  reopened.  I  believe  that  is  the  im- 
port of  both  resolutions  that  are  now 
pending — the  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  the  substi- 
tute resolution  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  WitLiAMSl. 

There  is  unanimity  of  agreement  that 
the  subject  matter  should  be  reopened 
and  that  a  further  investigation  should 
be  made.  Now,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  the  Senate  would  be  do- 
ing if  it  now,  under  these  circumstances, 
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-rp  to  say.  "Although  some  further  in- 
!SiBation  is  needed,  we  will  not  send  it 
w*  and  direct  the  committee  to  which 
SToriginally  gave  the  assignment  to 
Induct  this  investigation."  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
T  wish  Senators  to  think  about  what 
thpv  are  asked  to  do.  Senators  may  wish 
rr  fake  such  action.  But,  make  no  mis- 
Ske  about  it.  if  there  is  unfinished  Work 
that  that  committee  should  do.  the  prob- 
ipm— the  assignment— should  return  to 
hat  committee.  If  there  is  unfinished 
work  to  be  done,  that  committee  should 
do  it  and  it  should  not  be  sent  to  some 
other  committee. 

If  the  investigation  were  referred  to 
another  committee,  such  action  would  be 
interpreted  as  a  public  repudiation  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  Is  that  what  Sena- 
tors desire  to  do?  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  action.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why,  if  further  investigation  is  need- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration cannot  conduct  it. 

We  have  heard  that  the  committee 
does  not  have  a  staff.  Every  Senator  in 
this  body  knows  that  it  is  expected  that 
two,  three,  or  four  witnesses  are  to  be 
examined  and  interrogated  at  a  commit- 
tee hearing.  That  is  the  purpose  of  re- 
opening the  investigation.  I  could  name 
those  witnesses.  After  all  the  disclosures 
that  have  been  made,  little  or  no  further 
staff  work  is  needed?  On  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  are 
good  lawyers,  capable  of  asking  perti- 
nent questions  and  examining  those  wit- 
nesses. Then,  why  not  send  the  inquiry 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  let  it  call  the  wit- 
nesses that  are  desired?  The  committee 
could  bring  the  witnesses  before  it,  in- 
terrogate them,  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  questions  or  to 
plead  the  fifth  amendment,  whatever 
they  might  choose  to  do. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  by  our  action, 
we  should  make  a  record  here  that  will 
reflect  that  the  Senate  believes  that  its 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  incompetent,  incapable,  or  unwilling 
to  do  the  job. 

If  Senators  wish  to  do  that,  I  suggest 
that  they  vote  to  repudiate  the  Rules 
Conmiittee  and  send  the  question  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
or  some  other  committee.  I  do  not  think 
that  should  be  done.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  fur- 
ther testimony  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  The  committee  has  its  rea- 
sons why  the  evidence  was  not  devel- 
oped before.  The  committee  felt  that  its 
work  was  finished.  Perhaps  subsequent 
events  and  developments  have  caused  its 
members  to  think  otherwise  now.  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  do  know  what  the  im- 
port of  this  proposed  action  would  be. 
I  know  what  its  significance  is.  The 
significance  of  it  would  be  a  public  re- 
pudiation of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate. 

I  favor  continued  investigation,  proper 
Inquiry,  or  whatever  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  the  facts.  I  am  not  opposing  that. 
Unless  Senators  mean  to  do  exactly  what 
I  have  said  the  impact  of  the  action 
would  be.  unless  Senators  mean  publicly 
to  condemn   and   repudiate   a   regular 


standing  committee  of  this  body — unless 
that  is  the  purpose  and  intention — in  my 
judgment,  the  issue  should  be  returned 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  that  committee  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  any  additional  testimony 
that  is  indicated  and  make  its  report. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  adopt  the 
Williams  resolution  without  in  effect 
saying  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  said  yes- 
terday on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  He 
said  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  do  this  job.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  what  the  Senate  wishes  to  do; 
if  so,  it  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
A  vote  for  the  Williams  resolution  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield  resolution 
would  in  effect  carry  with  it  that  conno- 
tation. 

I  believe  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  adopt  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  That  res- 
olution would  refer  the  investigation 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  give  that  committee  an 
opportunity  to  take  any  further  testi- 
mony that  is  indicated.  The  committee 
could  then  make  a  further  report. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    I  should  like  to  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.    One  of  the  reasons  that  I  would 
hope  and  would  prefer  that  any  further 
unearthing  of  an  unsavory  scandal  be 
referred  to  the  committee  over  which  he 
so  ably  and  honorably  presides  is  that 
his  committee  is  equipped  with  a  perma- 
nent staff— hard  working.  I  know,  and 
busy.  I  am  sure — whereas,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. I  can  say  that  our  procedures  in- 
volve the  hiring  of  outside  counsel  and 
a  number  of  investigators,  all  of  whom 
have  completed  their  work  so  far  as  the 
decision  of  the  committee  is  concerned. 
The  staff  has  been  disbanded.    It  would 
not   by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
be  in  a  position  to  renew  an  investigation 
of  the  scope  contemplated  in  the  resolu- 
tion without  rehiring  at  considerable  ex- 
pense a  new  staff  or  bringing  back  the 
old  staff,  most  of  whom.  I  believe,  would 
rather  continue  their  present  labors.    If 
ever  there  was  a  conunittee  which  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  its  assignment,  if  ever 
there  was  a  staff  that  was  glad  to  get 
home,  that  would  be  true  in  the  situa- 
tion which  we  are  now  discussing. 

That  is  why  I  hope  that  perhaps  the 
Senator  might  not  mind,  if  the  Senate 
wishes  to  bestow  upon  his  committee  this 
honor  and  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  complimentary  references  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  its  staff. 

I  appreciate  that.  But  that  could 
have  been  thought  of  in  the  beginning. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  it  had. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  might  have  been 
given  the  assignment  in  the  beginning. 
I  did  not  seek  it  and  did  not  want  it  then, 
and  I  do  not  want  it  now.  I  know  what 
this  investigation  means.  I  have  had  a 
little  experience.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
pleasant.    I  know  it  is  rough.    I  know 


that  many  times  one  must  consult  his 
conscience  as  to  what  he  will  do  and 
what  he  wiU  not  do.    It  is  not  a  pleasant 
assignment.    But  had  this  assignment 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  in  the  beginning.  I 
would  take  the  same  position  that  I  am 
taking  now.    If  we  had  made  a  report  on 
the  investigation  and  there  was  some- 
think  further  to  be  done  on  it,  I  would 
want  to  think  that  I  would  be  assigned 
the  task  of  carrying  on  to  completion  the 
work  I  had  begun.    If  I  were  not— if  this 
body  would  take  it  away  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
send  it  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  under  circumstances  that 
prevail  in  this  instance— I  would  regard 
it  as  a  complete  repudiation  and  con- 
demnation of  our  work.    I  would  regard 
it  as  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence.    I  could 
not  regard  it  in  any  other  way.    I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  else  could.    That  is 
+Tip  issue 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
investigation  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  call  the  witnesses  that 
.  are  indicated.  A  long  investigation 
would  not  be  required  in  order  to  call 
Mr.  McCloskey  and  ask  him  about  this 
check  and  anything  else  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry.  There  are  good  lawyers 
on  that  committee.  They  know  how  to 
ask  questions.  That  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  always  re- 
spected the  judgment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  has  made 
a  point  which  deserves  consideration. 
It  is  that  the  Rules  Committee  which  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  has 
an  obligation  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion and  to  refer  the  investigation  to  an- 
other committee  could  be  construed  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  committee. 

But  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
nature  of  the  investigation  which  was 
committed  to  the  Rules  Committee  has 
not  changed,  and  if  how  an  issue  has 
been  developed  which  makes  the  in- 
vestigation properly  one  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

I  make  my  point  upon  this  basis:  When 
the  matter  was  committed  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  investigating  the  conduct 
of  employees  of  this  body  which,  later, 
according  at  least  to  some  of  us,  was 
expanded  to  include  the  conduct  of  Sen- 
ators. When  the  McCloskey  matter  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  it  was  ui  the 
context  of  an  issue  as  to  whether  an 
employee  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Baker,  had 
acted    either    with    impropriety    or    il- 
legality.   The  only  evidence  before  the 
committee,  was  the  report  of  a  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone  conversation  between 
a  member  of  our  staff,  Mr.  Meehan,  with 
Mr.  McCloskey  in  Ireland.   This  is  a  part 
of  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Meehan 
reported  to  our  committee : 

Mr.  McCloskey  stated  that  later,  when  he 
obtained  the  contract  for  constructing  the 
stadium,  he  recalled  his  conversation  and 
did  purchase  his  performance  bond  through 
Don  Reynolds.    He  recalled  the  approximate 
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developed  that  Mr.  Reynolds  said 

paid  to  Mr.  Robert  Baker  $4,000 

McLeod  $1,500,  of  the  $10,000. 

time,  I  moved  to  call  Mr.  Mc- 

,  as  a  witness,  but  my  motion  was 

Upon  the  basis  of  testimony 

us,  we  wanted  to  inquire  whether 

paid  to  Mr.  Baker  was  an  im- 

or  illegal  payment.    It  was  an 

chiefly  into  the  conduct  of  an 

of  the  Senate. 

Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 

has  now  developed  that  Mr.  Mc- 

now  says  he  paid  a  total  of  ap- 

proxin^ately  $109,000  as  premium  for  the 

bond.     It  is  alleged  that 

appro}(imately  $35,000  of  this  sum,  was 

of  the  true  cost  of  the  premium 

performance  bond.    So   a  new 

Y\fLS  arisen.    Was  it  a  kickback 

(lovemment  contract?    If  so,  it  is 

ent  rely  different  situation  from  that 

was  stated  by  Mr.  McCloskey  to 


is  a  different  kind  of  issue  than 

submitted  to  the  Rules  Com- 

It  involves  pajrment  by  Mr.  Mc- 

— ^if  the  allegation  is  correct — of 

more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the 

bond,  which  was  included  as  a 

the  cost  of  the  stadium.    It  be- 

a  kickback — if  the  allegation  is 

a    Government    contract.    I 
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the  Committee  on  Government 
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pu-pose: 


McCLELXiAN.  It  would  be  true 
one  aspect.  I  said  in  the  be- 
that  my  committee  had  some 
But  the  Government  Op- 
Committee  does  not  have  jurls- 
to  investigate  elections.  The 
Gover^mient  Operations  Committee  does 
jurisdiction  to  investigate  the 
of  employees  of  the  Senate.  If 
^  7&S  a  kickback,  there  was  a  linking 
a  specific  purpose.  What  was 
?  A  standing  committee  has 
jurisdiction  of  that  question.  I  believe 
It  is  t  le  Privileges  and  Elections  Sub- 
comm  ttee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senate  made 
the  decision  to  send  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  it  does 
not  hs  ve  to  be  considered  as  having  re- 
pudiated  the  entire  Rules  Committee. 
For  if  Mr.  McCloskey,  charged  the  U.S. 
Government  $35,000  more  than  the  ac- 
of  the  performance  bond — and 
say  that  he  did  without  further 
It  would  amount  to  defraud^g 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  Rules 
Committee  have  jurisdiction  to  inquire 
into  that  question  under  the  original 
resolution? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  the  committee 
had  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  situation  has 
not  changed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  changed  by  rea- 
son of  the  new  allegation  with  respect 
to  McCloskey.  The  payment  of  $35,000 
which — if  the  allegation  is  true — was 
charged  to  the  U.S.  Government,  has  in- 
troduced a  new  factor — which  could 
proE>erly  place  the  investigation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understand 
correctly,  this  is  a  development  of  fact 
that  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  know 
of  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  suppose  all  these  facts  had 
been  developed  if  we  had  been  permitted 
to  call  Mr.  McCloskey.  and  suppose  we 
had  found  out  that,  instead  of  paying 
$73,000  for  the  bond,  as  reported  through 
Mr.  Meehan,  he  had  actually  paid  the 
$109.000 — which  he  now  admits  he  paid. 
Recognizing  that  Mr.  McCloskey  has  a 
great  number  of  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  if  it  is  true  that  this  was 
a  kickback.  I  believe  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee would  have  said,  "we  will  want 
to  look  into  this  transaction." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Perhaps  we  shall, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee not  to  finish  its  job.  I  hope  the 
Senator  is  not  taking  the  position  that 
the  Rules  Committee  ought  not  to  finish 
its  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  fully  that  the  Rules 
Committee  should  have  finished  its  job. 
I  only  regret  that  it  did  not  do  so  while 
it  had  the  job  underway.  But  there  Is 
a  simple  way  out  of  this  situation;  and 
that  is.  to  accept  the  proposal  I  first 
made — to  let  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
name  the  membership  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  the  Senate  established  last 
July  to  investigate  such  procedures.  Let 
us  modify  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  instruct  the  select  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  this  whole  matter. 
We  could  put  them  in  business  and  let 
them  get  to  work. 

Really  this  is  the  proper  committee 
to  handle  this  investigation. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  by  far.  but 
It  seems  we  have  a  skeleton  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  nobody  being  ap- 
pointed to  it.  In  the  absence  of  anyone 
being  appointed  to  It  I  agree  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  majority  leader 
in  our  colloquy  last  week  that  we  give 
consideration  to  asking  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

I  am  agreeable  to  either  procedure. 
All  I  want  is  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  second 
time  the  Senator  has  made  a  statement 


September  lo 

about  my  mentioning  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  thlhk  the 
record  should  be  made  straight,  i  abjo 
referred  to  the  Rules  Commlttefe  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  Privileges 
and  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  That  is  correct.  But 
I  do  not  know  how  we  could  get  it  to  the 
Privileges  and  Elections  Subcommittee,  i 
think  the  most  appropriate  suggestion 
is  to  have  the  Government  Opieratlons 
Committee  take  jurisdiction.  Besides 
that  subcommittee  is  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  which  failed 
so  miserably  before. 

I  made  mention  last  week  that  we 
should  give  consideration  to  using  the 
select  committee.  As  I  pointed  out  In 
my  statement  then.  Hutchinson.  Rlvinus 
&  Co.  sent  an  Invoice  to  Reynolds  for 
$73,631.28,  as  being  the  total  cost  of  the 
Insurance  which  they  were  brokering 
through  his  oflBce.  Mr.  McCloskey's 
testimony  as  given  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  its  staff  confirmed  this  figure  of 
$73,000  as  being  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
bond.  A  copy  of  the  performance  bond 
Is  on  file  with  the  District  government 
in  Washington,  and  It  likewise  shows 
that  the  cost  of  this  performance  bond, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment, was  $73,631.28.  Yet  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  Mr.  McCloskey  received 
an  invoice  from  Mr.  Reynolds  for  $109,- 
205.60.  and  Mr.  McCloskey  has  con- 
firmed that  the  check  which  I  produced 
last  week  was  a  copy  of  the  check  that 
he  paid.  Certainly  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  why  there  was  this  overpayment. 
And  certainly  Mr.  McCloskey  should 
have  been  called  as  a  witness. 

This  matter  of  overpayment  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  Is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  It  Involves  an  alleged  over- 
pajonent  on  a  Government  contract  by 
an  individual  who  has  done  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  under  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

I  admit  that  it  was  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration under  the  previous  resolu- 
tion. That  committee  could  have  pro- 
ceeded with  the  investigation.  Yet  they 
missed  their  chance,  and  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  Operations  Copnmlttee. 

Let  us  give  that  committee  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand— the 
Senator  has  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts 
than  I  have,  of  course — that  the  reason 
for  the  overpayment  and  the  reason  for 
the  kickback  was  to  place  it  into  a  po- 
litical campaign  fund;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
statement  that  was  made  to  me  was  that 
a  part  of  it  was  for  a  kickback  or  pay- 
offs, and  a  part  of  It  was  to  go  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund.  That  ex- 
planation is  based  upon  the  statement 
by  one  of  the  participants  in  the  trans- 
action, Mr.  Reynolds.  I  said  I  thought 
that  both  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  McCloskey 
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.A  h*.  railed  to  have  them  give  us    whitewash,  but  thereafter  refused  even 
S2i?versioS^f  the  story. to  name  the  Committee  on  Standards 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield 


Mr.  SCOTT 
*^*°W^IAMS  of  Delaware. 
^W^SCOTT.    Then  I  ask  for  the  fioor 

'^S'eTRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
senator   from   Pennsylvania   is   recog- 

°^"  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
RMator  from  Delaware  whether  it  has 
^wirred  to  him  that  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  matter  would  be  to  refer 
It  to  the  FBI,  with  instructions  to  report 

Mr^^WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
PBI  is  investigating  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  I  suspect  that  the 
Senator  asked  his  question  facetiously. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  FBI  can  do  a  won- 
derful job  of  investigating.  We  all  have 
great  respect  for  its  work,  but  all  that 
the  FBI  can  do  is  develop  the  facts.  I 
do  not  think  they  can  take  testimony 
under  oath  from  witnesses.  After  they 
develop  the  facts  they  turn  the  case  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment can  evaluate  the  facts  and  de- 
cide whether  It  wishes  to  present  them 

to  the  courts.  _      _x        i.      * 

Assuming  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  receives  the  report  of  the  FBI 
and  it  does  not  wish  to  prosecute  or  does 
not  wish  to  release  the  information,  the 
FBI  would  be  powerless  to  make  any 
public  statement  as  to  what  it  had  found 
or  as  to  whether  the  information  It  had 
developed   was   fully   disclosed   to   the 

public. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  FBI,  In  my 
opinion,  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
to  do  its  own  work. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  wish  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  being  fa- 
cetious. I  may  be  Scoteh,  but  rarely 
wry.  Incidentally,  I  always  allow  some 
time  to  pass  for  an  appreciation  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  in  burying  a 
live  Issue  is  that  the  ghost  returns  to 
haunt  the  happy  morticians. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  did  I  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    When  I  was  recognized. 
I  should  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  thought  I  had 
the  floor.    I  permitted  free  discussion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  sought  recognition  in 
my  own  name. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  had  the  floor.  I  had 
a  series  of  questions  I  wished  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  lost  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.  I  have  a  brief  statenient 
that  I  wish  to  make.  It  Is  only  two 
pages  long. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  By  all  means,  fin- 
ish. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  find  it  rather  difficult 
to  obtain  the  fioor  at  suitable  hours,  and 
I  am  always  grateful  when  a  Junior 
Senator  is  allowed  that  opportunity. 

The  Senate  majority  cynically  Ignored 
the  facts  of  corruption  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  and  not  only  ratified  the 


and  Ethics  as  required  by  the  Cooper 
resolution. 

I  do  not  recall  any  instance  In  my 
service  in  the  Senate  when  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  naming  of  a  committee 
was  adopted  and  then  so  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  the  skeleton  became  en- 
fieshed.  There  may  be  reasons  for  it. 
I  think  there  are.  However,  I  think  the 
reasons  are  not  those  which  the  public 
would  approve. 

Let  us  not  compound  this  fraud  on  the 
public  by  pushing  Bobby  Baker  and  his 
payoffs  to  public  officials  back  through 
the  swinging  door  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  majority  ought  not  to  fool  the 
public  by  another  coat  of  Rules  Com- 
mittee whitewash. 

The  result  of  new  Rules  Committee 
action  Is  altogether  predictable.  One 
more  time  the  committee  will  hire  an  ex- 
pensive staff. 

One  more  time  the  conunittee  will  save 
those  accused  from  the  embarrassment 
of  testifying  in  answer  to  charges. 

One  more  time  the  committee  will  ex- 
tend to  prominent  and  powerful  people 
the  courtesy  of  denial  of  charges  by 
phone  call  or  affidavit,  or  the  privilege  of 
ignoring  the  committee  altogether — 
courtesies  and  privileges  denied  to  all  the 

One  more  time— if  there  is  anyone 
who  would  like  to  take  some  odds  on  that 
vote,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  announce 
the  vote  in  advance — one  more  time  the 
committee  will  vote  by  6  to  3  that  it  can- 
not uncover  anjrthing  wrong. 

One  more  time,  the  committee  will 
flatly  refuse  to  investigate  under-the- 
table  compaign  contributions. 

One  more  time,  the  committee  will 
show  disinterest  in  alleged  income  tax 
violations  by  big  money  people,  except 
as  heretofore,  where  inadvertently  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  charges  of  forgery  or 
other  illegality.  .    „       4. 

One  more  time,  the  Democratic  Senate 
majority  will  refuse  to  track  down  cor- 
ruption and  violations  of  the  law. 

One  more  time  the  Issue  will  be  pre- 
judged before  the  facts  are  unearthed. 

The  whole  farce  reminds  me  of  the 


Mr.  President,  how  long  will  the  US. 
Senate  Ignore  the  pubUe,  which  watched 
with  Incredulity  and  disdain,  the  im- 
earthment— I  know  there  Is  a  better 
word,  but  I  cannot  think  of  It. 
Mr.  CASE.    Disinterment. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Disinterment.    I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey— the  fur- 
ther burial  and  subsequent  disinterment; 
the  swinging  door  policy  of  into  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  whitewash  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  Into  the  Rules 
Committee  and  out  again.    Scmieone  wUl 
be  hurt  by  those  swinging  doors.    It  is 
high  time  that  we  stopped  all  this  elab- 
orate minuet  by  which  the  Senate  seeks 
to  act  as  if  nothing  is  going  wrong  in 
the  whole  country,  even  though  some- 
thing is  going   wrong,   and  the  whole 
country  knows  it.    The  whole  truth  has 
not  been  told.    The  whole  country  knows 
the  Senate  does  not  want  to  go  into  these 
matters,  which  can  be  potentially  em- 
barrassing, and  are  now  more  embar- 
rassing by  reason  of  their  concealment. 
It  is  time  we  stopped  going  through  the 
motions  and  substituted  for  them,  for 
once,  a  thorough-going,  complete  inves- 
tigation, conducted  with  true  regard  for 
the  facts,  rather  than  for  the  personnel 
involved. 

No  committee  should  give  one  kind  of 
treatment  to  one  witness  and  another 
kind  of  treatment  to  another.    No  com- 
mittee ought  to  refvise  to  caU  any  single 
witness  requested  by  the  minority.    No 
committee  ought  to  conduct  an  ex  parte, 
one-sided,  discriminatory  poking  into  a 
mess  of  garbage,  to  avoid  the  discovery 
of  scandal,  even  though  that  scandal 
would  rock  the  big-money  people,  even 
though  that  scandal  certainly  would  in- 
terfere vrith  the  activities  of  those  who 
are  engaged  In  finding  ways  and  means 
to  conduct  a  campaign.    Every  one  of 
us  has  great  sympathy  for  persons  who 
are  trying  to  raise  money  in  a  political 
campaign;  but  I  do  not  beUeve  any  of 
us  has  any  right  to  say  that  because  that 
is  Involved  in  the  kickback  or  a  payoff, 
it  is  a  warrant  whereby  a  gentlemen's 
club  of  100  v(dll  continue  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  matter  has  never  really 
been  investigated;  will  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  truth  never  has 
come  out;  will  continue  to  ignore  the  inl- 
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logic  of  the  queen  of  hearts  in  '  Alice    norlty  views  of  members  of  the  Commlt- 
™«- 1,  *v,„  T.r^vi«tT  n^asfi'••  ^^^  Qjj  Rules  and  Administration,  who 


Through  the  Looking  Glass 

"No.  no,"  said  the  Queen,  "sentence  first, 
verdict  afterwards." 

In  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal,  it  is  a 
case  of  not  guilty  first.  Rules  Committee 
action  afterward. 

The  only  courageous  course,  in  keep- 
ing with  legislative  integrity,  is  to  refer 
the  new  stench  to  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee's  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  known  as 
the  McClellan  committee,  or  to  a  com- 
mittee on  ethics  as  authorized  by  the 
Cooper  resolution.  There  must  be  a 
fresh  approach  as  the  only  me&ns  to 
avoid  a  new  whitewash. 

The  present  Rules  Committee  can  of- 
fer no  answer  to  the  public  demand  for 
full  and  free  disclosure. 

I  beUeve  that  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee with  its  trained  present  staff,  can  and 
will  get  the  truth  and  tell  it,  no  matter 
who  may  be  involved. 


said  they  were  denied  their  normal,  cus- 
tomary, traditional  rights  to  call  wit- 
nesses. 

No,  Mr.  President;  I  do  not  know  how 
fully  malodorous  a  scandal  has  to  be  to 
upset  the  calm  and  steady  course  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  If  Sen- 
ators are  not  shocked  by  this  scandal,  we 
shall  have  to  devise  new  scales  and  new 
measurements  by  which  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  scandal  which  will 
shock  the  Senate  as  it  has  shocked  the 

people. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  sign  the  minority  views  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  believe  so. 
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HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  refer- 
ence ih  the  minority  views  to  the  Mc- 
Closkqy  matter? 

SCXnT.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  have  the  ranking 
ty  member  of  the  committee  an- 


swer mat,  I  should  like  to  have  him  do 
so;  he  is  fully  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  information  ap- 
pears in  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi  Rkcoro  of  yesterday,  page  21816. 
I  refeired'to  the  hearings,  where  we  re- 
peate<  ly  asked  that  Mr.  McCloskey  be 
called  and  also  I  quoted  at  length  from 
the  minority  views,  beginning  at  page 
21816  )f  the  Record,  the  middle  column, 
at  the  bottom,  and  continuing  on  the 
next  p  age. 


Mr 
report 


SCOTT.     Or  on  page  86  of  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 


Admir  istration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  We  repeatedly 
asked  that  Mr.  McCloskey  be  called,  but 
our  request  was  denied.  A  motion  was 
made  o  that  effect,  and  the  minority  was 
voted  lown  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  incorrect  in  my 
understanding  of  what  we  heard  before, 
to  the  effect  that  the  witness,  Reynolds, 
who  vent  into  the  whole  transaction, 
made  tio  reference  to  any  overpayment 
in  thif  transaction,  and  made  no  refer- 
ence t>  such  a  situation  of  any  sort?  I 
got  thi  it  definite  impression.  I  have  had 
the  im  pression  constantly,  from  reading 
the  pi  ess,  that  the  witness,  Reynolds, 
stated  that  he  had  told  the  committee  all 
that  l:e  knew,  and  gave  no  indication 
whate'  er  that  he  knew  of  ftny  such  item 
as  thi  ,  until  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  ]  >elaware  produced  a  copy  of  the 
check,  which  he  produced  several  days 
ago. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  kee] »  my  promise  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkan  as  [Mr.  McClellan]  ,  may  I  at  this 
point  I  ield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkanj  as,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska may  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senate  r  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  a  ay  Senator  answer  it.  My  strong 
impres  sion  from  the  press  and  from  what 
I  hear(  I  before  is  that  the  witness  Reyn- 
olds h)id  denied  any  impropriety  in  this 
mattei,  and  that  no  knowledge  of  the 
exlstei  ce  of  this  check,  much  less  any 
allegec  irregularity  about  it.  was  within 
the  kn  Dwiedge  of  the  committee  at  that 
time.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  are  two  things 
that  o  ight  to  be  called  to  the  Senate's 
attent  on  in  that  regard.  One  is — at 
least,  this  weis  the  understanding  of  the 
Senate  r  from  Nebraska — that  the  calling 
of  witr  esses  in  executive  session  was  pre- 
liminay  in  nature,  and  that  the  wit- 
nesses would  later  be  called  in  public 
session .  When  they  were  called  in  execu- 
tive sei  sion  first,  it  was  the  first  attempt 
to  get  the  facts.  We  did  not  know  in 
advanc  e  what  questions  to  ask.    He  cer- 


tainly 


called 
called. 


never  concealed   anything.     We 


had  expected  to  ask  that  Reynolds  be 


in  public  session.    He  was  never 
His  first  testimony,  which  I  re- 


garded as  preliminary,  was  released  to 
the  public.  He  informed  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  that  he 
could  not  locate  the  check  for  more  than 
$100,000.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  since  received  the  check  and  has 
photostated  it. 

Also,  the  public  press  and  other  news 
media  have  been  filled  with  the  request 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  called  back  and 
be  permitted  to  complete  his  testimony 
of  the  things  he  knew  about.  He  was 
never  called. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  add  to  that  statement  anything 
which  will  complete  the  picture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  my  under- 
standing is  substantially  correct,  from 
what  the  Senators  have  said,  namely, 
that  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  check  and  no  knowledge  of 
the  overage  that  it  contained. 

Speaking  only  as  one  Senator,  it  is  an 
affront  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  did  not  have  that 
knowledge,  which  knowledge  is  now  avail- 
able, to  withhold  from  the  committee  the 
opportunity  now  to  get  the  full  story 
and  to  make  a  report  that  will  show  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  actually 
happened.  I  do  not  blame  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  at  all  for  not  wanting  to 
chew  the  cud  of  the  earlier  investigation. 

Members  of  the  Rules  Committee  now 
have  an  additional  fact,  which  seems  to 
be  admitted  by  everyone.  We  have  all 
seen  a  copy  of  the  check  printed  in  the 
public  press,  and  there  could  not  be  any 
argument  as  to  its  amount.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee be  given  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  and  find  out  something  which  ap- 
parently it  knew  nothing  about  earlier. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  tried  to  yield  it. 
I  shall  do  so  after  this.  I  believe  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  have  the  floor,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  that  I  have  it 
for  the  moment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  record  not  only  shows  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  requested  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn, but  he  also  stated  that  there  were 
certain  reasons  why  he  wished  to  return. 
He  stated  that  there  were  other  matters 
which  he  wished  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  vote  was  6 
to  3  in  deciding  not  to  recall  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, so  the  question  was  pursued  no 
further/' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  read  the  Record  at 
the  time,  and  I  recall  perfectly  well — 
and  the  Senator  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
mistaken — that  Mr.  Reynolds  said  that 
he  had  told  the  committee  all  about  the 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  took  jurisdiction,  and 
should  retain  jurisdiction,  should  wish 
to  pursue  the  question  further. 

Let  me  say  with  complete  good  humor 
that  if  that  committee  is  to  be  displaced. 
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1  believe  it  would  be  an  affront  to  dtx 
place  it  by  transferring  the  investigation 
to  another  standing  committee. 

The  select  committee  was  set 'up,  u  i 
recall,  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  mi- 
nority  members  of  the  Rules  Committee" 
as  a  kind  of  duenna  to  sit  and  k)ok  and 
peer  over  old-fashioned  specs  and  from 
a  crinoline  dress  at  the  activit^s  of  all 
the  Senate  and  its  employees. 

I  believe  that  the  select  committee 
would  be  a  much  more  reasonable  place 
to  refer  the  investigation  than  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  has  done 
such  a  grand  job  with  his  Government 
Operations  Committee  through  the 
years — everyone  respects  him  for  the  job 
he  has  done,  everyone  knows  he  has  been 
thorough,  everyone  knows  his  commit- 
tee goes  to  the  bottom  of  things— to  take 
over  something  which  has  been  delved 
into  by  the  Rules  Committee-^as  to  a 
large  part  of  it — and  to  act  as  a  substi- 
tute to  finish  the  job. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  cannot 
approve  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  should  like  the  inves- 
tigation continued,  but  that  I  should  like 
it  handled  by  someone  holding  a  loaded 
weapon,  if  necessary,  rather  than  an 
empty  musket. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  suggestion  madfe  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  the  select 
committee  be  permitted  to  conduct  the 
investigation.  \ 

If  he  can  persuade  the  majority  lead- 
er to  modify  his  amendment  to  instruct 
the  select  committee  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation, I  will  withdraw  my  substitute 
and  then  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  to  re- 
fuse that  request.  There  are  no  volun- 
teers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  the  issue 
is  clear. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  brought  new  information  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  been 
asked  to  act  on  it  in  an  expeditious 
manner. 

I  would  hope  that  the  issue  vould  be 
between  the  resolution  of  the  ;  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  one  moment  further, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  has  just 
handed  me  a  note  which  states  that  it 
was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  who  addressed  a  ques- 
tion to  the  witness,  Mr.  Reynolds.  I  re- 
member reading  the  question  and  an- 
swer at  the  time.  I  cannot  quote  It 
exactly,  but  the  substance  of  it  was  to 
ask  whether  Mr.  Reynolds  had  any  fur- 
ther information  pertinent  to  th^  inquiry 
and  investigation  which  he  wished  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
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My  recollection — and  the  Senator 
^m  Kentucky  can  correct  me  if  he 
Shes  to  do  so.  should  I  stray— is  that 
Sriritness,  Mr.  Reynolds,  answered  that 
Se  had  nothing  further  that  was  per- 
tinent to  the  inquiry  to  add. 

yss  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
«jpnator  from  Florida  yield? 
^^  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

jir"  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
wilutely  correct.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
f  did  ask  him  the  question  whether  he 
had  any  other  evidence  to  give  to  us,  and 
he  said.  "No." 

I  believe  that  he  did  have  more  evi- 
dence. I  did  not  consider  him  the  most 
credible  witness  to  come  before  us.  But 
taking  into  consideration  the  evidence 
which  he  had  given  us  about  the  Mc- 
Closkey matter  and  the  payment  of 
14  000  to  Robert  Baker,  who  had  taken 
the  fifth  amendment,  and  Mr.  McLeod  on 
the  House  side  who  had  admitted  receiv- 
ing $1,500  from  Reynolds.  I  pointed  out. 
in  moving  Mr.  McCloskey  be  called  as  a 
witness,  that  these  suspicious  circum- 
stances demanded  that  he  be  heard  so 
that  we  could  secure  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I   believe   that   the 
intuition  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
as  a  former  distinguished  judge  with  a 
very  fine  record,  has  been  borne  out  as 
being  correct.    My  hope  will  be  that  he 
will  finish  it  up  now  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  by  traveling  along  the 
path  which  he  apparently  suspected  was 
there  but  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  traverse  at  that  time,  by  bringing  out 
the  actual  facts.    I  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  not  have  its  motives  im- 
pugned.   I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
adopt  a  policy  of  passing  this  investiga- 
tion on  to  another  standing  committee 
on  a  question  which  now  appears  not  to 
have  been  completed — not  completed  be- 
cause of  the  dearth  of  information  then 
available — so  that  the  standing  commit- 
tee—and it  is  a  highly  reputable  one — 
may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter. 

No  Senator  wishes  to  see  this  corpse 
undisturbed.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  hope  that  all  the  facts  will  be  brought 
out;  but  I  say  with  vigor  that  I  believe 
the  Rules  Committee  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion, that  it  has  gone  a  long  way  in  fol- 
lowing up  its  jurisdiction,  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  and  to  complete 
its  job.  and  that  its  job  should  not  be 
unceremoniously  taken  away  by  turning 
it  over  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan], merely  because  he  has  done  a  good 
job  on  other  investigations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Rules  Committee  was  put  on  notice 
and  that  it  had  been  warned  that  there 
was  an  overpayment;  yet  they  did  noth- 
ing. 

Not  only  was  the  committee  alerted  to 
the  possible  overpayment,  but  had  the 
committee  been  on  the  job  and  had  it 
really  been  eager  to  get  the  true  facts  it 
could  have  called  Mr.  McCloskey. 

The  majority  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  even  now  show  no  enthu- 
siasm to  investigate  these  charges. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee have  the  same  source  of  the  in- 
formation which  came  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  which  would  have  en- 
abled it  to  obtain  the  evidence  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  presented? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  had 
a  better  source  than  I  did  because  all  the 
committee  had  to  do  was  subpena  the 
records  of  Mr.  McCloskey,  call  him  in. 
and  ask  him  for  a  copy  of  the  check. 
Let  him  testify  under  oath. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor one  further  question?  I  have  seen 
the  face  of  the  check.  I  have  never  seen 
the  back  of  the  check.  Is  there  any  indi- 
cation as  to  what  was  on  the  back  of  the 
check? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
properly  signed.  The  reason  I  did  not 
release  the  back  of  the  check  is  that  it 
would  show  where  it  had  been  inter- 
cepted—whether in  Mr.  McCloskey's  of- 
fice or  elsewhere.  I  did  not  consider 
that  to  be  pertinent  to  the  question  at  all. 
I  shall  certainly  protect  my  source  of 
information. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  we  did  obtain  the 
check. 

On  July  27  of  this  year  in  colloquy  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  is  now  in 
the  Chamber,  I  made  this  statement. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] had  just  made  the  point  that  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  had 
tried  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey  for  ques- 
tioning and  that  the  request  had  been 
refused  by  a  6-to-3  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. 
Here  is  my  statement: 
I  concur  In  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska stated.     Mr.  McCloskey  should  have 
been  caUed.    It  would  have  been  far  better. 
There   is   one   other   missing   link    which 
may  have  only  supported  the  other  testimony 
or  it  may  have  raised  other  questions.    Some 
of  the  canceled  checks  were  In  the  commit- 
tee hearings  and  I  have  them  before  me. 

The  committee  has  also  the  canceled 
check  by  which  Bobby  Baker  got  his  $4,000. 
The  committee  has  the  canceled  check  for 
$1  500  that  Mr.  McLeod  received.  But  what 
the  committee  does  not  have  and  which  the 
committee  should  have  and  which  I  hope  it 
will  still  try  to  obtain,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's check  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  payment 
for  this  stadium  Insurance.  I  think  It  would 
be  very  Important  to  have  that  Information. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  I  think 
Mr.  Reynolds'  record  shows  what  the  amount 
is  The  report  shows  what  he  paid  for  the 
performance  bond.  But  I  shall  not  argue 
that  point. 


(At  this  point  Mr.  McIntyre  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Oflflcer.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  continuing  I  urged  that  the 
committee  obtain  the  check.  The  record 
did  show  a  copy  of  an  invoice  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  received  from  Hutchinson. 
Rivinus  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  dated  Sep- 
tember 13,  I960,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  invoice  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  invoice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hutchinson,  Rivinus  &  Co..  1n- 
SUBANCX  Brokkrs.  Avdugr  Ai>- 
jusTEES.  Fire,  Maeini.  Castjaltt, 
Lite,  Group,  Pension  Con- 
sultants, 

pnUadelphia,  Pa.,  September  13. 1960. 
Re  McCloskey  &  Co..  bond  No.  4S-40226,  the 
Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  contract  for 
construction     oif     Columbia     Stadliim, 
Washington.  D.C.  | 

Mr.  Don  B.  Retnolds, 
President,  Don  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc., 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  In  accordance  with 
Instructions  from  Mr.  J.  B.  McHale,  Jr..  cA 
this  office,  we  enclose  herewith  our  invoice 
for  the  premliim  of  $73,631.28  covering  per- 
formance bond  In  connection  with  the  above 
captioned  contract,  less  commission  of  $10.- 
031.56,  or  net  owing  us  of  $63,599.72. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Atwood  H.  Bent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
committee  records  is  a  statement  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky earlier  as  representing  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's explanation  of  this  transaction. 
This  appears  on  pages  2130,  2131,  and 
2132  of  part  25  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings. This  quotes  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Meehan, 
chief  investigator  for  the  committee. 
Mr.  Meehan  told  the  committee  that  he 
had  interrogated  Mr.  McCloskey  via 
transatlantic  telephone.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  statement  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  committee  hearings  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Meehan.  March  18.  1964,  Matthew 
McCloskey.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  was 
interviewed  via  transatlantic  telephone.  The 
phone  number  is  listed.  At  that  time  he 
furnished  the  following  Information. 

In  1959  or  1960,  Mr.  McCloskey  occupied  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  In  that  position  had 
much  contact  with  Robert  G.  Baker,  secre- 
tary to  the  majority.  This  contact  grew  out 
of  the  relationship,  and  took  the  form  fre- 
quently of  unannounced  and  unscheduled 
visits  to  Baker's  Capitol  Hill  office  whenever 
Mr.  McCloskey  found  himself  In  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  talk  a  little 
louder? 

Mr.  Meehan.  He  recalls  that  late  In  1959  or 
early  In  1960  he  was  In  Baker's  Capitol  office 
at  the  time,  and  Baker  Introduced  him  to 
Don  Reynolds.  Mr.  McCloskey  stated  that 
this  meeting  had  not  been  set  up.  to  his 
knowledge,  but  It  was  possible  that  Baker 
had  arranged  for  Reynolds  to  be  there,  know- 
ing that  he,  Mr.  McCloskey,  was  coming  to 
his  office. 

Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  recall  that  any  other 
persons  were  present  at  this  meeting,  but  he 
felt  that  It  was  possible  that  others  could 
have  dropped  In  from  time  to  time.  He  did 
not  recall  that  WUUam  McLeod.  Congressman 
John  McMillan,  or  any  other  persons  specifi- 
cally were  there.  He  contended  that  after 
Baker  Introduced  him  to  Reynolds.  Baker 
stated  that  Reynolds  was  In  the  Insurance 
business,  and  he.  Baker,  had  an  interest  In 
this  business,  also.  Baker  went  on  that  since 
he  knew  Mr.  McCloskey  was  going  to  bid  on 
a  construction  contract  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  he  wanted  to  request  Mc- 
Closkey to  consider  Reynolds  when  It  came 
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the  performance  bond  to  be  pur- 

ifcCloekey  stated  that  later,  when  ne 

the  contract  for  constructing  the 

he  recalled  his  conversation  and  did 

his  performance  bond  through  Don 

He  recalled  the  approximate  total 

paid  by  him  was  about  $73,000; 

this  amount,  about  $10,000  was  com- 

for,  as  he  understood  It,  Reynolds 

Mr.  McCloskey  said  It  was  his 

to  purchase  this  performance  bond 

anyone  he  preferred,  and  there  was 

unusual  about  this. 

pointed  out  that  he  has  a  son-ln-Iaw 

an  Interest  In  Hutchinson,  Rlvlnius 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  through  which  he 

hfive  pwchased  this  performance  bond, 

his  Bon-ln-law  has  his  own  contacts 

fact  has  a  very  lucrative  business 

needed  no  help  from  him. 

McCloskey  stated  this  Is  the 

that  could  be  construed  as 

business  that  he  has  ever  been  any 

with  Robert  O.  Baker  or  any  other 

sfflcer  or  employee. 

fVther  stated  that  he  had  never  re- 

any  business  favors  from  any  Sena- 

,  or  employee,  and  had  never  re- 

any.     He   concluded    by    stating   he 

glad  to  be  of  any  help  to  the  pres- 

before  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 

b'ut  that  In  the  light  of  his  minute 

he  did  not  think  he  could  be 

pful. 

Cooper.  It  seems  to  me.  In  review- 
testimony  that  has  been  heard  by 
ttee,  that  the  testimony  Reynolds 
at>out  this  transaction,   if  It   is   true, 
damaging.     He  testified  that  after 
ven  the  business  of  writing  this  per- 
bond  by  McCloekey,  he  paid  Robert 
000  in  a  kind  of  fake  transaction 
them,  where  it  appeared  there  was  a 
to  Reynolds  and  that  he  made 
Baker. 
nk   the   significance   of   McCloskey's 
would  be  to  see  If  he  knew  of  this 
If  it  Is  true,  between  Reynolds 
— if  he  is  connected  with  it  in  any 
why  he  gave  this  bond  to  Rejmolds 
he  himself  says,  his  ordinary  pro- 
would  have  been  to  give  It  to  his  son- 
or  the  company  with  which  his  son- 
Is    associated.      And    whether    there 
consideration  to  Baker  or  any  other 
going  to  hla  benefit — from  Baker 
his  benefit. 

Clabk.  For  McCloskey's   benefit? 

Coopza.  Yes.     I  do  not  know  Mr. 

.    I  have  no  Inteirest  in  this  thing. 

Clark.  I  Just  asked  you. 

CooKEH.  The  whole  circumstances 

peculiar.     I  think  anybody  would 

;hat.     That  is  the  reason  I  have  sug- 

that  he  could  be  helpful.     I  have  no 

In  McCloskey. 

Clasx.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  me 

the  point  of  view  of  my  friend, 

from  Kentucky.    It  seems  to  me 

transaction  with  respect  to  Mr. 

Is  entirely  on  top  of  the  table. 

who  has  the  remotest  understand- 

the  Insurance  biisiness  realizes  that 

not  the  slightest  difference   to  a 

who  has   to   get  a  performance 

trho  gets  the  premium.    It  makes  no 

to  hhn  In  his  financial  arrange- 

whatever. 

Tact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Hutchinson, 
,  a  well-known  and  honorable  Phll- 
flrm.  In  which  Mr.  McCloskey's  son- 
Is  a  partner,  are  primarily  Insurance 
A  well-known  practice  In  the  In- 
buslness  Is  that  a  broker  writes  a 
1  brough  an  agent,  who  in  turn  places 
b^nd   with   a  bonding  company.     The 
followed  In  this  case  is  standard 
procedure. 

In  Mr.  McCloskey's  position  bidding 
contracts  all  over  the  coun- 
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try,  very  successfully  and,  I  may  say,  very 
honorably,  naturally  wants  to  give  brokerage 
conunlssions  to  various  people  around  town — 
Washington,  Los  Angeles — wherever  it  may 
be,  who  are  friendly  to  him. 

Mr.  McCloskey  was  for  years  not  only  the 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, but  the  chief  fundraiser  for  the 
Democratice  Party  In  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  the  course  of  those  activities 
he  gave  scores  of  brokerage  conunlssions  to 
scores  of  interested  Democrats.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
unusual  that  he  should  give  this  brokerage 
commission  to  Mr.  Reynolds  when  Mr.  Baker 
asked  him  to. 

I  think  it  Is  really  looking  for  needles  in 
a  haystack  to  seriously  suggest,  In  view  of 
the  very  candid  statement  which  Mr.  McClos- 
key has  made,  that  he  should  be  called  to 
testify  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  read  one  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Meehan's  testimony.    It  reads : 

Mr.  McCloskey  stated  that  later,  when  he 
obtained  the  contract  for  constructing  the 
stadlxim,  he  recalled  his  conversation  and  did 
purchase  his  performance  bond  through  Don 
Reynolds.  He  recalled  the  approximate  total 
premitim  paid  by  him  was  about  $73,000; 
that,  of  this  amount,  about  $10,000  was  com- 
missioned for,  as  he  understood  it,  Reynolds 
and  Baker.  Mr.  McCloskey  said  it  was  his 
option  to  purchase  this  performance  bond 
through  anyone  he  preferred,  and  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  this. 

Here  Mr.  McCloskey  is  conflrming  the 
same  figure  which  is  in  the  invoice  that 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Reynolds  by  Hutchinson, 
Rivlnus  &  Co.  Under  date  of  November 
4,  we  find — and  the  committee  has  this 
information — a  canceled  check  by  Don 
Reynolds  &  Associates,  by  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  to  Hutchinson,  Rivinus  &  Co. 
This  check  represented  payment  to  them 
of  $63,599.72. 

Then  on  July  7,  1960,  there  was  filed 
in  the  District  oflBce  in  Washington  a 
performance  bond  on  the  stadium  con- 
tract. I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  it  is 
available  to  anyone  who  desires  to  get  it. 
The  bond  is  dated  June  18,  1960.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  District  Government  on 
July  7  by  Mr.  McCloskey.  and  on  the  last 
page  is  shown  the  amount  of  premium 
on  this  bond  as  $73,631.28. 

On  September  14  there  was  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Don  Reynolds  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thew McCloskey.   It  reads: 

Dear  Matt:  Enclosed  Is  invoice  as  agreed. 
Please  authorize  payment  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

It  is  signed  "Don  Reynolds." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  reread  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  "En- 
closed is  the  invoice  as  agreed." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  the  words  "as 
agreed"  imply  conformance  with  the 
amount  that  was  to  be  paid  as  premium 
for  the  bond,  or  does  it  imply  an  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  a  larger 
amount  paid  than  indicated  on  the  In- 
voice for  the  premium  on  the  bond  and 
the  amount  set  forth  in  the  bond? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Reynolds  gave  a  statement  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record  last  week.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Reynolds'  answer  in  that  connection 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
It  shows  that  there  was  significance  to 


this  phrase  "Enclosed  in  the  invbice  a* 
agreed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  janswer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
as  follows:  ' 

Sometime  subsequent  to  this  breakfast 
meeting  which  Bobby  had  arranged  trtth  Ur 
McCloskey,  Bobby  telephoned  me  imd  t^d 
me  that  I  shoxild  personally  bill  ^.  jjg. 
Closkey,  and  Bobby  gave  me  instructions  aa 
to  the  amount.  He  said  that  I  should  direct 
the  communication  marked  "personal  and 
confidential"  to  Mr.  Matthew  MdCloskey 
The  amount  given  to  me  by  Bo{)by  was 
$109,205.60.  I  complied  with  the  instnie- 
tions  that  Bobby  gave  me.  Along  With  the 
statement  submitted  to  Matt  Mcdloskey  I 
enclosed  a  note  stating  that  I  was  encloc- 
ing  Invoice  as  agreed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  query  is  Whether 
the  check  was  in  conformance  \Hth  the 
agreement.    What  was  the  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  w(hat  the 
committee  can  find  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  indicates  the 
gravity  of  this  matter.  Those  words  be- 
lie everything  else  that  was  sadd  prior 
to  that  time.  And  it  shows  thjit  there 
was  an  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
read  again  Mr.  Reynolds'  explanation  of 
this  transaction.  This  is  Mr.  Reynolds' 
explanation  as  to  why  the  bill  to  Mr. 
McCloskey  was  for  $109,205.60;  instead 
of  for  $73,631.28,  which  was  thje  actual 
cost.  I 

Mr.  Reynolds  said :  f 

Sometime  subsequent  to  this  breakfast 
meeting  which  Bobby  had  arranged;  with  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Bobby  telephoned  me  iand  told 
me  that  I  should  personally  bill  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, and  Bobby  gave  me  Instructions  ai 
to  the  amount.  He  said  that  I  should  di- 
rect the  communication  marked  "'personal 
and  confidential"  to  Mr.  Matthevf  McOoa- 
key.  The  amount  given  to  me  by  Bobby 
was  $109,205.60.  I  complied  with  the  in- 
structions that  Bobby  gave  me.  Along  with 
the  statement  submitted  to  Matt  JlcCloekey 
I  enclosed  a  note  stating  that  I  was  encloa- 
Ing  invoice  as  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  next  I  ask  uiianlmous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  invoice  which 
Mr.  Rejniolds  sent  to  Mr.  McCloskey  for 
this  insurance  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  invoice  is  in  the  amount 
of  $109,205.60. 

There  being  no  objection,  thje  invoice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Invoice    Prom    Don    Reynolds    Assocutb, 
Inc.  ; 

Date:  September  12.  1960.  ] 
To:   McCloskey  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Company:  Aetna  Casualty.  ' 
Property  and  coverage: 
Performance  and   completion 

bond  (general  liability) $J4. 198.000 

Premitim    total 109. 205. 60 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,:  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware;    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  the  Senator  also 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
that  transmitted  the  invoice? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
just  read  the  letter  in  the  REtoRO. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  the  letter  already  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ye«, 
and  I  have  also  inserted  the  $109,205.60 
invoice  in  the  Record.    This  Is  the  In- 
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«.i«i  under  which  Mr.  Reynolds  boosted 
STflgure  to  $109,205.60.  This  invoice 
rdfltSi  September  12. 1960. 

ur  President,  the  check  which  was 
«.nt  to  Mr.  Reynolds  by  McCloskey  & 
Jfr  1620  Thompson  Street,  Philadelphia, 
rts'  dated  October  17,  1960.  The  check 
udrawn  on  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
S  New  York,  payable  to  Don  Reynolds 
Wiates.  Inc.  The  check  is  in  the 
!^eamount  as  Is  Mr.  Reynolds'  in- 
^olce-^109,205.60.  This  is  the  check 
iiat  was  in  payment  of  the  Invoice  for 
the  performance  bond  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey had  described  to  the  committee 
as  having  cost  around  $73,000.  This  is 
significant.  I  read  again  from  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

This  is  the  committee's  own  investi- 
gator speaking: 

Mr.  McCloskey  stated  that  later,  when  he 
obtained  the  contract  for  constructing  the 
gtadium,  he  recalled  his  conversation  and  did 
purchase  his  performance  bond  through  Don 
Reynolds.  He  recalled  the  approximate  total 
premium  paid  by  him  was  about  $73,000; 
aiat,  of  this  amount,  about  $10,000  was  com- 
mission for,  as  he  understood  It,  Reynolds 
and  Baker.  Mr.  McCloskey  said  It  was  his 
option  to  purchase  this  performance  bond 
through  anyone  he  preferred,  and  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  this. 


Mr.  Reynolds  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  in  outlining  where  the 
$10,000  commission  went,  said  that  he 
paid  $4,000  to  Mr.  Baker  as  a  kickback 
for  his  assistance  in  arranging  to  get  the 
stadium  bill  passed.    Mr.  Baker,  when 
questioned,  took  the  fifth  amendment. 
Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  he  gave  $1,500  to 
Mr.  McLeod,  one  of  the  staff  men  in  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  likewise  had  assisted  in  get- 
ting this  bill  passed.    Here  were  direct 
charges  that  these  were   kickbacks  to 
these  Government  employees.    He  made 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  what  he  had 
done  was  wrong.    He  was  not  trying  to 
excuse  his  part  of  the  transaction.    Mr. 
Reynolds  said   he   knew  he  had  done 
wrong.    Mr.  Reynolds  has  asked  repeat- 
edly for  an  opportunity  to  appear  at  a 
public  session.    It  was  well  known  that 
he  had  additional  information,  but  the 
committee    rejected    his    request,    and 
frankly  they  were  rather  harsh  with  him. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  rather  organized 
movement  by  the  administration  to  dis- 
credit him  as  a  witness.    Someone  in  the 
administration  leaked  what  the  colum- 
nists described  as  confidential  material 
from  his  personnel  file.    What  were  they 
afraid  of?     Mr.  Reynolds  came  to  my 
oflQce  and  said  there  was  overpajrment 
on  the  performance  bond.    He  said  he 
had  collected  above  the  amount  which  it 
should  have  been.    He  said,  "I  do  not 
have  the  exact  amount.    I  did  not  keep 
the  records.    If  you  can  get  that  check 
or  get  the  committee  to  get  the  check  I 
can  reconstruct  it  from  there." 
What  more  could  the  man  offer? 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  I  again  in 
my  remarks  of  July  27  suggested  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  that  he  should  get  Mr. 
McCloskey's  check,  and  follow  the  trans- 
action through  to  see  whether  there  was 
an  overpayment.     I  recognized  that  if 
Mr.  McCloskey  could  produce  a  check  for 
$73,000.  then  Mr.  Reynolds'  allegations 


were  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
were  found  that  Mr.  McCloskey's  check 
was  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000.  then  certainly  there  was  an 
explanation  forthcoming  as  to  the  over- 
payment. 

The  Rules  Committee  just  ignored  this 
allegation.  It  did  take  me  a  little  time 
to  get  this  check;  however,  I  did  obtain 
the  check  sometime  during  the  week  of 
August  15.  As  soon  thereafter  as  I  was 
able  to  do  it  I  reconstructed  the  trans- 
action and  reported  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  asked 
that  a  part  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  He  not  only 
outlined  his  part  in  the  conspiracy  to 
raise  the  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  money  into  Washington,  but 
as  he  stated,  it  was  his  understanding 
that  it  was  to  go  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign fund.  Mr.  Reynolds  explained  why 
he  was  reluctant  to  present  this  to  the 
committee  £ind  why  he  had  not  disclosed 
it  earlier,  and  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Reynolds'  state- 
ment explaining  this  transaction  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Reynolds  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  may  be  a  question  asked  as  to  why 
I  had  not  brought  out  this  information  be- 
fore. The  reason  Is  that  although  I  knew 
the  story  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  prove 
It  and  I  had  to  bide  my  time  until  others 
could  help  me  obtain  the  necessary  documen- 
tation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee woxild  have  provided  this  cooperation 
and  assistance.     It  had  been  my  Intention 
to  call  this  to  their  attention  and  ask  their 
assistance    in    getting    certain    documents; 
however,    after    my    ofBclal    Interview    with 
Major  McLendon  and  the  ex-FBI  agent  who 
tried  to  Intimidate  me  in  his  questioning  I 
decided  otherwise.     For  example,  when   he 
asked    me   who   discussed   the    purchase    of 
television    advertising    space    with    me    and 
I   stated    that   Walter   Jenkins   and    Walter 
Jenkins    alone    had,    he,    the    Interrogator, 
thereupon  threw  a  book  on  the  floor  and  In 
a  boisterous    manner   Informed   me   that   I 
did  not  discuss  this  with  Walter  Jenkins,  that 
I  had  discussed   it  with  Bobby  Baker.     At 
this  point  I  became  somewhat  reluctant  to 
discuss    openly    anything    further,    knowing 
that  his  attitude  was  more  toward  defending 
certain  people  than  toward  ascertaining  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.    At  two  subsequent  ap- 
pearances before  the  Rules  Committee  I  soon 
learned  that  the  majority  of  that  committee 
was  more  Interested  In  discrediting  me  as 
a  person  and  as  a  witness  than  It  was  In 
developing  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

Having  established  a  personal  contact  with 
Senator  Whxiams  and  having  apprised  the 
Senator  of  the   general  circumstances  sur- 
rounding these  irregularities  I  asked  for  his 
help  in  obtaining  such  documentation  as  we 
could  to  substantiate  my  statements  regard- 
ing excess  payment  on  the  stad.l'um  bond.    In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  check  Issued  by  Mr.  McCloskey. 
In  some  manner  Senator  Williams  was  able 
to  obtain  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  $109,205.60 
check  McCloskey  &  Co.  had  Issued  to  me,  and 
with  this  information  I  was  able  to  put  to- 
gether the  composite  picture  of  this  highly 
Irregular  transaction.     Once  I  had  evidence 
of  this  check  I  then  felt  free  to  fvimish  the 
additional    information   which   would   show 
how  the  money  had  been  distributed. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
ending  August  15,  1964,  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams called  and  Informed  me  that  he  had 


obtained  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  check  Is- 
sued to  me  by  McCloskey  &  Co.,  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  set  for  me  to  meet  him  In  his 
office  on  Monday  night,  August  17.  At  that 
time  he  showed  me  a  cc^y  of  the  check,  and 
I  verified  It  as  being  the  check  and  my  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  of  the  check. 


Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  all  this  information  was  avail- 
able to  the  committee.     Mr.  Reynolds 
stated  that  the  reason  he  had  not  dis- 
closed the  information  earlier  was  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
committee  was  not  so  much  interested 
in  developing  the  facts  as  to  these  ir- 
regular transactions  as  it  was  in  perse- 
cuting him.    Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  that  assertion,  that  was  his 
conclusion,  and  frankly  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  he  was  right.    He  said  that  he 
would  not  proceed  until  the  check  was 
procured  because  without  the  check  his    , 
charge  could  not  be  proved. 

I  repeat  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  was  on  notice  that 
there  may  have  been  an  overpayment. 
My  statement  of  July  27  was  adequate 
notice  to  anyone  who  was  really  in- 
terested in  getting  the  facts.  The  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
just  did  not  want  the  facts. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.    The   Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration  is  made  up  of 

nine  members.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Six  members  on  the 
conmiittee  are  Democrats  and  three  are 
Republican? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  obtain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  witness  or  the  introduction  of 
testimony,  when  a  challenge  is  made,  a 
majority  vote  of  a  quorum  is  required? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  rule  imder  which  the  committee 
operates.  Thaf  is  where  the  trouble 
developed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  nine  members  of 
the  comiitlttee  were  present,  such  action 
would  require  five  afllrmative  votes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  he  de- 
sired to  have  McCloskey  called  to  explain 
the  situation  and  that  call  was  not  made. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.    Yes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr. 
Cooper]  made  the  request.    I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee.    The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  made  a  motion  at  least 
once,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  times, 
that  Mr.  McCloskey  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness.   All  I  did  was  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion, because  that  is  all  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  if  the  resolution 
which  would  refer  the  investigation  back 
to  the  ConMnittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration were  agreed  to.  the  rule  that  a 
majority  vote  would  be  needed  to  pro- 
cure the  mandatory  presence  of  a  witness 
would  still  prevail,  and  the  committee 
would  still  be  made  up  of  six  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans? 
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unmindful  of  the  fact  that 

been  scandals  before.    In  the 

was    the    Teapot    Dome 

That  happened  in  a  Repub- 

I  regret  it.    But 

anyone  using  that  scandal 

for  charging  that  all 

are    dishonest.       I  would 

such  blanket  indictment.    By 

»ken  I  would  resent  any  such 

i^idictment  being  made  in  the 

against  the  members  of 

xiratic    Party.      I    think    we 

.  „  on  the  premise  that  there 

honest  men  in  one  political 

the  other.   But  I  am  also  very 

fact  that  at  that  time  Presi- 

took  steps  which  I  think 

much  in  order  today.  After 

of  irregularities  was  called 

of  President  Coolldge  he 

appointed  two  men — Owen 

and  Atlee  Pomerene,  one  a 

and  a  former  member  of  the 

and  one  a  Republican  and  a 

He  conferred  upon  those 

one  from  each  political  party, 

of  cooperating  with  a 

in  the  Congress  under  the 

of  Senator  Wheeler,  who 

a   Democrat  investigating   a 

administration.     President 

:  nstructed  these  two  men  to  co- 

._   the  Senate  conmiittee  and 

available  all  the  information 

agency  and  to  prosecute  every- 

found  who   had  been  doing 


with 


wrong. 

a  member  of  the  Pres- 
Cabinet  was  sent  to  the  pen- 


lot  raised  this  point  before,  but 
the  question  has  come  up  I  will 
I  believe  the  proper  procedure 
be  to  entrust  the  proposed 
to  a  strictly  bipartisan 
composed  of  an  equal  num- 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
be  a  committee  such  as  the 
authorized  select  committee, 
could  then  pursue  all 
and  develop  the  information 
lave,  regardless  of  whether  it 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  or 
side  of  the  aisle  involved.  The 
be  approached  from  a  bi- 
angle.  We  should  proceed  on 
that  we  are  looking  for  the 
not  trying  to  indict  anyone 
of  political  affiliation— nor 
be  cleared  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 
rield? 

liLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  shield. 
I  thank  the  Senator.    I 
the  Senator  that  the  best 
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course  would  be  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  select  committee  which  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  amendment  to  our  rules 
which  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooperI. 
I  understand  the  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  not  made  such 
a  motion.  In  the  present  motion  he  Is 
making,  he  is  responding  to  what  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  suggestion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  one  of  the  committees 
to  which  the  investigation  might  be  re- 
ferred is  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

I  shall  support  his  motion.  But  be- 
lieving that  the  select  committee  would 
be  the  best  committee  to  which  the  mat- 
ter should  be  referred,  if  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  fails.  I  shall 
then  offer — and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  agreed  to  be  a  cosponsor  at 
that  time,  under  those  circumstances — 
an  amendment  to  refer  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation to  the  select  committee  men- 
tioned.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  be  the  proper  procedure. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  investigat- 
ing on  a  partisan  basis  either  in  this 
instance  or  in  some  future  instance  which 
may  develop  where  there  may  be  similar 
circumstances  that  need  investigating. 
Any  investigation  involving  employees  or 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  should  be 
done  on  a  strictly  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  is  clear.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  presented  the  Senate  with  new 
evidence.  The  Senate  now  has  a  choice. 
I  hope  we  can  reach  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  an  observation.  I  believe 
that  the  question  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  that  committee  should  take  up 
where  it  left  off  if  the  facts  justify  and 
warrant  such  a  course. 

There  has  been  some  question  about 
calling  witnesses.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  an  arm  of 
the  Senate.  A  majority  may  vote  not  to 
call  a  witness  or  to  call  witnes.ses,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  if  there  is  a  witness  whose  testimony 
the  Senate  wishes  to  hear  and  have  re- 
corded under  oath,  it  can  by  resolution 
direct  its  committee  to  call  such  a  wit- 
ness and  take  his  testimony.  So  there  is 
no  reason  to  say  that  a  witness  cannot 
be  called.  If  testimony  is  pertinent,  and 
the  Senate  thinks  it  is  pertinent,  at  any 
time  a  witness  is  not  called  and  is  not 
heard  and  a  full  investigation  is  not 
made,  the  Senate  has  the  power  to  adopt 
a  resolution  directing  that  such  a  witness 
be  called  and  interrogated.  I  am  sure  I 
am  right  about  that.  A  committee  is  an 
arm  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  just 
as  much  power  and  authority  to  do  that 
as  it  does  to  direct  a  committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 


liams! to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  compo- 
sition of  the  committee — six  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans.  Some  dissatis- 
faction has  been  expressed  in  respefct  to 
that.  I  believe  the  Record  should  »how 
somewhere  along  the  line  that  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  decide  the  makeup 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  thea  de- 
cides the  makeup  of  the  committers.  I 
am  not  about  to  change  the  will  dt  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
decided  that  we  have  a  majority  and  a 
minority,  and  sometimes  they  SM^ltch. 
But  under  the  existing  conditions  1  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  maintain  the  ratio  of 
6  to  3  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
terrible  affront  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  take  the  in- 
vestigation away  from  that  committee. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  wju  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  liwon- 
der  if  the  Senator  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  not  believe  that 
sweeping  an  investigation  such  ais  the 
Baker  investigation  under  the  nig  re- 
sulted by  virtue  of  their  having  niade  a 
mistake  in  their  voting  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  :  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  to  the  resolution. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate? 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  to  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield].    On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announqe  that 
the   Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr.   Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CLARK  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  front  Loui- 
siana   [Mr.    LoNGl.   the    Senator   from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young] ,  and  the  Senatdr  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  ab*nt  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KenneOyI  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGekI 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mi*.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  AlaslQa  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Lpulsiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  frcMH  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  frwn 
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^t,,ssacmsetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  the  Sen- 
^f^fTom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the 
SSator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
^„irf  pach  vote  "nay." 

on  Ss  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
S?  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  If 
!St  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
K  would  vote  'Yea."  and  the  Sena- 
2,r  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "Nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

(No.  567  Leg.) 


Aiken 

Allott 

B«aU 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

EMrlisen 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Krvln 

Fulbrtght 

Oore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bartlett 

Clark 

Slender 

Goldwater 
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TEAS— 37 

Dougla.s 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 50 

Hayden 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntirre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 13 
Jackson  Talmadge 

Kennedy  Yarborough 

Long,  La.  Young,  Ohio 

McGee 
Russell 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Moss 
Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastor  e 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

SaUnger 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Walters 

WUUams,  N.J. 


So  Mr.  WILLIAMS'  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER. 


The 


Chair,  under  a  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 


an  open  letter  to  robert  e. 
Mclaughlin,  chairman,  repub- 
licans FOR  JOHNSON 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  yester- 
day there  appeared  in  the  three  Wash- 
ington newspapers  a  distorted,  false,  and 
vicious  charge  against  the  distingiUshed 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
This  vicious  advertisement  purported 
to  be  published  by  a  gtoup  alleged  to  be 
Republicans  for  Johnson.    Its  chairman 
Is  one  Robert  E.  McLaughlin.     I  shall 
read  to  the  Senate  an  open  letter  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  McLaughlin.    It  reads  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  McLaughlin:  Your  advertise- 
ment In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  any  true  Republican.  You 
were  opposed  to  Senator  Goldwater  long  be- 
fore he  was  an  announced  candidate  for  the 
Republican    nomination,    yes.    long    before 


there  was  any  basis  to  attack  him  for  the 
alleged  reasons  set  forth  in  your  advertise- 
ment. These  are  not  the  real  reasons — they 
are  merely  rationalizations;  they  are  not  the 
cause  of  your  hostility,  they  are  merely  the 
occasion  for  It.  Had  they  not  existed,  even 
in  the  garbled  and  totally  misleading  form 
In  which  you  stated  them,  you  would  have 
found  others  to  Justify  your  opposition. 

The  truth  Is  that  you  are  the  kind  of  Re- 
publican who  follows  the  strategy  of  "rule 
or  ruin,"  a  strategy  which  Is  the  hallmark  of 
the  liberal  left  who  have  acquired  great 
skill  in  that  kind  of  strategy.  If  your  point 
of  view  cannot  dominate  the  Republican 
Party,  you  would  prefer  to  see  It  destroyed. 
How  striking  Is  the  contrast  with  Senator 
Goldwater  who,  whatever  his  differences 
with  other  Republican  leaders,  always  re- 
mained a  loyal  party  worker  who  gave  all  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  supporting  every  Re- 
publican candidate  regardless  of  differences 
In  political  viewpoints. 

Where  were  you,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  when  the 
radical  left  In  the  early  years  following  World 
War  II  were  demanding  that  our  atomic  mil- 
itary secrets  be  turned  over  to  Communist 
Russia?  Where  Is  that  same  radical  left 
In  this  Presidential  campaign? 

Where  were  you,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  when 
your  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  Mr. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  stated  In  1950  In  the 
Progressive  magazine,  a  socialist  publlcatlom, 
"The  United  States  should  stand  ready  to 
turn  over  Its  stockpile  of  destruction  to  the 
U.N.  as  part  of  an  International  agreement 
for  a  police  force  to  maintain  world  peace"? 
Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson  personally  selected 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey,  a  long-time  ofBclal  in 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  for  a 
running  mate,  thereby  embracing  Mr. 
Humphrey's  viewpoint. 

I  am  curious  about  the  source  of  that  ad- 
vertisement. Are  you.  ready  to  declare  upon 
oath  that  you  drafted  the  text  yourself? 
Are  you  willing  to  reveal  Its  author?  Did  the 
ADA,  that  Instrument  of  the  "radical  left," 
have  anything  to  do  with  It? 

Why  do  you  adopt  the  distortions  that 
have  been  used  by  a  hostile  press  to  misrep- 
resent the  views  of  Senator  Goldwater? 
You  are  perfectly  aware  that  he  has  never 
advocated  dropping  "atomic  bombs  •  •  • 
on  Chinese  supply  lines  In  North  Vietnam." 
nor  issuing  such  bombs  to  NATO  troops, 
nor  authorizing  some  "nameless  commander" 
in  the  field  to  drop  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
These  are  merely  the  mouthlngs  of  the  "radi- 
cal left." 

You  are  prepared  to  swallow  President 
Johnson  despite  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandal,  the  BlUle  Sol  Estes 
connection,  and  the  mystery  of  a  $14  million 
fortune  built  up  from  nothing  at  all  by  a 
man  who  haa  spent  his  entire  adult  life  in 
goverrunent  service  and  public  ofBce.  You. 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  were  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  hence  directly  Involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia stadium.  What  can  you  tell  the  Senate 
about  Matt  McCloskey  and  Bobby  Baker? 


I  might  ask,  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  McLaughlin  under 
his  thumb? 

Your  advertisement  carries  a  list  of  quo- 
tations from  Senator  Goldwater  under  the 
caption  "Extremism  on  Parade."  Have  you 
ever  publicly  protested  the  extremism  of 
the  ADA  and  the  liberal  left?  I  do  not  re- 
caU  ever  hearing  you  condemn  the  ban-the- 
bombers  and  the  unilateral  dlsarmers,  who 
are  committed  to  an  extremist  doctrine  of 
total  anarchic  pacifism  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  who  engage 
m  sitdowns,  disruption  of  defense  operations, 
who  call  for  violation  of  the  draft  laws  and 
refusal  to  obey  military  orders. 

When  have  you  spoken  out  against  groups 
who  publicly  call  for  support  of  Castro,  the 


Vletcong.  the  Pathet  Lao  and  other  enemies 
of  the  United  States  busily  killing  Ameri- 
cans and  striving  to  destroy  our  Nation?  Do 
you  raise  your  voice  against  groups  which 
openly  call  for  and  practice  civil  disobedi- 
ence, block  public  highways,  prevent  the 
public  magistrates  from  entering  their 
offices,  and  rouse  the  dregs  of  the  cities  to 
mass  violence,  looting,  and  arson?  In  sup- 
porting the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket  aren't 
you  approving  the  Democratic  platform 
which  condemned  as  extremists  certain  spec- 
ified groups  by  name  and  hence  gave  its 
stamp  of  approval  to  organizations  not 
named  In  the  Indictment  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above? 

You  ask  If  Senator  Goldwater's  record 
is  In  the  mainstream  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party's  political  philosophy.  The  answer  to 
that  Is  plain  for  all  who  stop  and  read.  No 
one,  regardless  of  party,  challenges  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  political  record-keeping  which 
appears  In  the  publication  the  Congressional 
Quarterly.  Let  us  see  what  its  tabulatlorxs 
reveal  about  Senator  Goldwater's  posture 
within  the  Republican  Party. 

The  party  unity  scores  kept  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  measxire  the  percentage  of 
times  a  member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
voted  with  the  majority  of  his  party  on  roll 
call  votes.  In  the  83d  Congress  Senator 
Goldwater's  unity  score  was  89  percent 
against  an  average  of  87  percent  for  all  Re- 
publican Senators.  In  the  84th  Congress  his 
score  was  81  percent  as  compared  with  a  73 
percent  average  for  all  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Again,  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress his  score  was  70  percent,  while  the  Re- 
publican average  was  66  percent  and  only  in 
the  86th  Congress  was  he  slightly  below  the 
party  average  of  69  percent  with  a  unity 
score  of  67  percent.  And  finally,  in  the  87th 
Congress,  Senator  Goldwater  scored  76  per- 
cent, well  above  the  party  average  of  67 
percent. 

Does  this  record  sound  like  a  Republican 
outside  the  mainstream  of  his  party?  No, 
It  merely  confirms  my  conviction  that  the 
liberal  leftist  mentality  selects  the  few  issues 
among  many  which  It  regards  as  Important, 
and  If  It  cannot  compel  accepfence  of  its 
views  on  those  issues,  prefers  to  destroy  the 
party  rather  than  see  its  own  views  rejected 
or  even  subordinated  by  the  party  majority. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
passage  in  your  advertisement  which  lets  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  It  clearly  reveals  that 
your  antagonism  to  Senator  CJoldwater 
really  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  reasons 
given  for  your  hostility.  In  It  you  refer  crit- 
ically to  his  reply  to  a  question  In  which 
he  states  that  he  believes  In  a  policy  of 
"brinkmanship." 

If  I  remember  correctly,  "brinkmanship" 
was  a  policy  publicly  and  boldly  asserted  by 
the  late  John  Poster  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Elsenhower,  with  the 
full  approval  of  Ike  himself.  I  do  not  recall 
that  you  bolted  the  Republican  Party  and 
supported  President  Elsenhower's  Democratic 
opponent  In  any  presidential  election.  I 
cannot  even  recall  that  you  threatened  to  do 
so.  So  when  you  attack  Barry  Goldwater 
on  that  score,  It  obviously  cannot  be  the 
true  reason.  Hence,  the  Inference  is  plain 
and  I  leave  it  to  both  my  fellow  Republicans 
and  fellow  Americans  to  draw  It. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  you  that  those 
who  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history  are  boxind 
to  repeat  the  errors  which  history  records. 
In  the  1930's  after  Hitler's  rise  to  power, 
England,  the  leader  of  the  Western  coalition, 
lulled  Itself  to  sleep  In  the  face  of  thfe  ap- 
proaching danger.  Like  Barry  Goldwater 
today,  only  one  prominent  British  voice 
sought  to  awaken  England  from  Its  perilous 
slumber.  Winston  Churchill  recognized  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  and  the  almost  com- 
plete state  of  unpreparedness  In  which 
Great  Britain  slept.  But  no  one  listened, 
and  those  who  heard  castigated  him  as  an 
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a  warmonger,  an  Irresponsible  poll- 

hlstOTy  proved  Cburchlll  right. 

C  OLDWATKB  prcscnts  no  danger  of 

Into   war.    To  the   contrary,   If 

1 0  him.  If  we  recognize  as  he  does 

iB  bent  on  our  destruction, 

our  defenses  as  he  recommends, 
lie  averted.    I  pray  that  America 
dJlay  In  listening  to  Babbt  Gold- 
w^nlngs,  that  it  will  not  repeat  Eng- 
In  Ignoring  Winston  Churchill 
too  late  to  avert  a  war  which 
of  resolution  not  only  Invited 
Inevitable. 
81n<  erely  yours, 

Carl  T.  Cubtis. 
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President,  the  political  advertise- 
vhich  I  referred  in  the  forego- 
was     published    in    three 
Washington  newspapers.     Calls  to  the 
advertistig  departments  of  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  brought  these  figures: 
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Port-. 
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president,  within  the  past  few 

_    interesting  article  about  this 

XKiprirans  for  Democratic  Action 

its  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket 

. by  Lee  M.  Cohn  and  pub- 

the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

read  a  portion  of  that  article. 

ire   happy,   proud,  busy    days    for 

liberals  of  Americans  for  Demo- 


Httmphret.    ADA'S   favorite   son, 
candidate  for  Vice  Presl- 


Df  mocratlc 


airtlcle  also  says: 

formally  endorsed  the  Democratic 
It  always  does,  and  Is  waging  an 
enthuslaitlc  campaign. 

very  special  campaign  to  the  ADA, 
It  as  a  showdown  between  Ub- 
conservatlves. 


BCiS 


Readiig  on: 

lowever.    ADA    supports    President 
enthusiastically. 


It  als)  says: 

ADA  Isaders  explain  that  they  now  like 
Mr.  Johiison  because  he  has  changed. 

An  item  of  real  significance  in  this 
article    s  in  this  paragraph: 

ADA  a  jBO  accepts  as  evidence  of  Mr.  John- 
son's HI  lerallam  his  selection  of  Senator 
Httuphbet  as  his  runnlngmate.  Senator 
HuicpHx  rr  was  a  founder  and  until  recently, 
a  vice  c  lalrman  of  ADA.  For  years  he  has 
been  on »  of  Its  most  active  members. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  three 
paragraphs  from  this  article: 


an  annual  spending  budget  of 
^ .  ,000  raised  mainly  througli  mem- 
dues.  Individual  contributions,  and 
by   labor   unions.     Union   dona- 

$27,000  last  year. 

dominant  concern  now  Is  the  presl- 
electlon.     Chapters  are   busy  with 

local  elections, 
from  that,  the  organization  now  Is 
on  such  Issues  as  reform  of 
rules    and    procedures,    civil 
disarmament. 


las 
$50 


toaled 


aiid 


Mr.  President,  It  Is  clearly  established 
that  th  e  ADA  Is  out  to  disarm  the  coun- 


try. Instead  of  openly  opposing  the 
policy  of  peace  through  firmness  and 
strength,  which  was  pursued  successfully 
all  through  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and  which  will  be  pursued  if  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  Is  elected,  the  ADA'ers 
resort  to  falsification,  misstatements, 
and  fear. 

IDEOLOGY  AND  THE  POLITICS  OP 
SURVIVAL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  correct  one  of  the  less  im- 
portant of  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate's  recent  misunderstandings. 

According  to  an  article  published  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  the  Senator  is 
under  the  impression  that  I  called  him 
a  Communist  in  my  speech  to  the  Senate 
on  September  8. 

I  should  like  to  reassure  the  Republi- 
can nominee  on  this  point.  I  do  not  now 
and  never  have  thought  of  him  as  a 
Communist.  Indeed,  on  past  occasions 
I  have  expressed  my  absolute  certainty 
that  the  striking  similarity  between  some 
of  Senator  Goldwater's  views  and  views 
held  by  Chinese  Communists  and  Rus- 
sian Stalinists  is  entirely  coincidental. 

I  should  further  like  to  have  the  Re- 
publican candidate  know  that  I  have  as 
unshakeable  a  faith  in  his  dedication  to 
our  country  as  he  has  in  mine. 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  the  recent 
statement  made  by  the  Republican 
nominee  that  President  Kennedy's  action 
in  the  missile  crisis  with  Cuba  was  de- 
liberately delayed  until  shortly  before 
the  election,  in  order  to  influence  that 
election,  is  a  gross  libel  upon  a  great 
man  who  is  not  here  to  defend  himself. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  political 
vituperation  is  carried  to  such  an  extent. 
Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  national 
political  campaign,  one  of  the  candidates 
often  concluded  his  speech  with  a  decla- 
ration that  he  would  do  "what  is  good 
for  America." 

Exactly  what  might  be  good  for  Amer- 
ica he  did  not  say.    He  was  elected. 

Today,  Americans  are  still  concerned 
with  what  is  good  for  America  and  surely 
survival  is  included. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  as  Aldous  Huxley 
wrote,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with 
the  "politics  of  survival."    We  must  look 
beyond  ideology  and  beyond  nationality 
to  the  requirements  of  survival  in  the 
nuclear  age.    To  do  this,  we  must  try  to 
understand  the  traits  of  human  nature 
which  are  common  to  all  men,  the  hopes 
and  fears  and  prejudices  and  ambitions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  ideology 
and  everything   to  do  with  humanity. 
We  must  try  to  understand  that  God  did 
not  endow  any  nation  with  a  monopoly 
of  virtue  or  of  malice.     We  must  try  to 
understand  that  our  view  of  the  world  is 
not  always  moral  and  wise,  and  that  the 
view  of  our  adversaries  is  not  invariably 
evil  and  corrupt.    We  must  try  to  temper 
our  judgments  about  the  world  by  an 
active   awareness   that   men,   Including 
Russians  and  Americans,  are  endowed 
with  a  considerable  capacity  for  mis- 
conception and  self-deception. 

We  must  recognize  that  certain  politi- 
cal labels  and  political  symbols  have 
sharply  different  meanings  for  different 


people  and  that  out  of  these  differences 
unnecessary  misimderstandings  and  con- 
flicts are  spawned.    We  Americans  are 
puzzled,  for  example,  by  the  widespread 
disrepute  abroad  of  "capitalism,"  which 
to  us  means  individual  initiative,  s<>cially 
responsible  private  enterprise,  and  Wtfh 
productivity.    "Socialism,"  on  the;  other 
hand,  has  the  meaning  to  most  Ameri- 
cans of  regulation,  regimentation,  in- 
efficiency,  and  a  general  loss  of  freedom. 
Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
socialism  is  equated  with  communism, 
although  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
allies  such  as  Great  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  particularly  the  Scandinavian 
democracies  there  is  no  such  equivalent. 
How  can  it  be,  we  Americans  wonderi 
that  so  much  of  the  world  is  opposed  to 
capitalism  with  its  obvious  benefJts  and 
in  favor  of  socialism  with  its  obvious 
defects. 

The   answer,  in   part,  is  that  these 
words    have    a    substantially    deferent 
meaning  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
referring  to  substantially  different  con- 
ditions   from    those   prevailing   in  the 
United  States.    A  recent  research  report 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  shows 
that  in  much  of  the  world  "capitalism" 
means  to  the  people  not  individual  Ini- 
tiative   but    ruthless    exploitation   and 
that  "socialism"  carries  the  meaning  not 
necessarily  of  govermnent  ownerdiip  but 
simply  of  policies  supporting  the  Welfare 
of  the  common  people — policies  not  un- 
like many  that  are  carried  on  ;by  the 
U.S.  Government.    Most  Ameriqans,  of 
course,  are  opposed  to  exploitation  and 
in  favor  of  human  welfare,  but  dming  to 
nothing  more  than  the  different  mean- 
ings of  the  term  "capitalism"  and  "so- 
cialism,"  we  sometimes   find  ourselves 
opposing  governments  which  are  pursu- 
ing   human   welfare    policies   that  we 
would  not  object  to  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  called  "socialism."    Many  for- 
eigners, in  turn,  failing  to  understand 
the   meaning   of   "capitalism"  is  it  is 
practiced  in  America,  attribute  to  the 
United  States  a  high  degree  of  exploita- 
tion  by   greedy   oligarchies   and  grave 
deficiencies  of  social  justice. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  no  im- 
portant   differences    between    'Icapital- 
ism"  and  "socialism."    On  the  contrary, 
I  suggest  that  the  substantive  differences 
between  two  different  concepts, of  eco- 
nomic  organization    are   great  ;  enough 
without   being   compounded  by  purely 
semantic  differences.    I  further  suggest 
that  there  are  overlapping  areas  between 
"socialism"  and  "capitalism"  that  bring 
elements  of  each  into  the  practice  of  the 
other.    I  further  suggest  that  this  over- 
lap Is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  that 
"socialists"   and  "capitalists"  can  even 
learn  something  from  each  other  about 
promoting  human  welfare. 

Most  of  all.  I  suggest  that  the  differ- 
ences between  "socialism"  and  "capi- 
talism," the  real  as  well  as  the  semantic 
differences,  do  not  come  near  to  justi- 
fying the  kind  of  reckless  ideological  cru- 
sade called  for  by  the  Goldwater  Repub- 
licans. I  suggest  again,  as  I  haye  many 
times,  that  it  is  not  "socialism"  <>r  "com- 
munism" or  any  set  of  beliefs  In  Itself 
that  threatens  the  free  world  but  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  arid  other 
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r«nnist  states  to  impose  these  beliefs 
^er  natJom.  The  danger  to  the  free 
!!,rW  in  short,  is  not  Communist  ide- 
'SSv  but  Communist  aggression. 

A  foreign  policy  which  takes  some  cog- 
nisance of  the  realities  of  human  nature 
Si  recognize  that  rewards  as  well  as 
SUte  are  a  useful  device  in  discourag- 
STcommunist  aggression.    In  a  study 
S^ deterrence  of  a  few  years  ago,  the 
™^vchologist  Thomas  Milburn  pointed  out 
^It  the  threat  of  punishment,  though 
Sten  effective  in  inhibiting  aggression, 
,«Jes  the   underlying   motivation   un- 
hanged and  may  in  fact  generate  a 
rSTger  impulse  to  strike  out  when  the 
threat  is  removed  or  seems  to  be  re- 
moved   Reward,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mforces  responsible  behavior  and  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  one  who 
eave  the  reward.    Deterrence,  says  Mil- 
bum,  thus  can  take  positive  as  well  as 
negative  forms— referred  to  by  Jerome 
D  Prank  M.D.,  in  "Contributions  of  Be- 
havioral   Scientists    Toward    a    World 
Without    War,"    presidential    address, 
American    Psychopathological    Associa- 
tion. February  28, 1964. 

In  its  positive  form  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence can  help  bring  about  new  and  fa- 
vorable situations.     In  this  sense,  our 
recent  improvement  of  relations  with 
Rumania  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward 
for  Rumania's  growing  independence  of 
Soviet  control  and  as  a  positive  deter- 
rent to  a  backsliding  toward  internal 
Stalinism  and  subservience  to  Moscow. 
Indeed,  one  can  conceive  of  a  pattern  of 
selective  acts  of  positive  deterrence  de- 
signed to  encourage  greater  independ- 
ence among  the  Communist  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Goldwater  Republicans  might  re- 
gard such  a  policy  as  "appeasement." 
It  is  more  nearly  one  of  limited  "libera- 
tion," far  more  so.  Indeed,  than  the  gran- 
diose pronouncements  of  John  Foster 
Dulles  or  Senator  Goldwater's  call  for 
subversion  and  rebellion  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  overriding  challenge  of  our  time 
Is  to  reduce  and  perhaps  eliminate  the 
challenge  of  nuclear  war.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  can  draw  to  great  advantage  on 
our  general  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture and  specifically  on  concepts  devel- 
oped by  psychiatrists  and  psychologists. 
To  those,  like  Senator  Goldwater,  who 
believe  that  It  is  cowardly  and  Immoral 
to  make  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war  a 
preeminent  goal  of  our  foreign  policy, 
I  commend  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished psychiatrist  Dr.  Jerome  D. 
Frank,  who  writes  that: 

Ifc  there  is  any  such  thing  as  immorality, 
It  Is  certainly  Immoral  to  plan  to  kill  mil- 
lions of  people  immediately,  to  condemn 
millions  of  others  to  a  lingering,  horrible 
death  Infinitely  worse  than  death  In  a  gas 
chamber  and  to  blight  future  generations 
for  centuries  to  come.  Tamerlane.  Genghis 
Khan,  and  Hitler  could  exterminate  whole 
peoples  without  violating  their  own  moral 
standards,  but  a  society  that  values  the 
worth  of  the  Individual  cannot  defend  Itself 
by  these  tactics  without  destroying  Its  own 
moral  basis,  even  If  some  remnant  should 
survive.  (Jerome  D.  Prank.  M.D..  "Group 
Psychology  and  the  Elimination  of  War." 
International  Journal  of  Group  Psyclio- 
therapy,  January  1964.  pp.  47-48.) 


The   elimination   of  war.  Dr.   Prank 
points  out,  requires  the  substantial  mod- 
ification   of    existing    standards   which 
justify  war  and  the  development  of  al- 
ternative methods  of  defending  a  society, 
methods  that  are  compatible  with  the 
nuclear  age.    First,  we  must  recognize 
that  absolute  national  sovereignty  Is  a 
dangerous  anachronism,  that  no  nation 
can  pursue  what  It  considers  Its  "vital 
Interests"  without  regard  to  the  "vital 
Interests"  of  other  nations.    Second,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  idea  of  a  "just 
war"— the  belief  that  war  Is  morally  jus- 
tified when  It  is  waged  for  a   noble 
cause — Is  a  dangerous  absurdity  in  the 
nuclear    age.     Third,    we    must   break 
through  the  widespread  Illusion — so  lib- 
erally  encouraged   by    the   Republican 
candidate  for  President — that  there  Is  a 
direct  equation  between  courage  and  the 
willingness  to  use  force. 

Breaking  the  link  between  courage  and 
the  use  of  force  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant psychological  requirement  for 
reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  To 
the  extent  that  force  is  equated  with 
courage,  then  disarmament,  compromise, 
and  negotiated  settlements  carry  over- 
tones of  weakness  and  cowardice.  Dr. 
Frank  writes: 

Much  of  the  psychological  impetus  for  re- 
sort to  violence  to  settle  disputes  seems  to  be 
in  each  side's  fear  of  appearing  afraid  to  It- 
self or  to  the  adversary.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, respond  to  threats  by  threats  and 
to  violence  by  violence,  at  least  partly  to 
convince  themsleves  and  their  opponents 
that  they  cannot  be  Intimidated.  (Ibid.,  p. 
43;  "Contributions  of  Behavioral  Scientists 
Toward  a  World  Without  War,"  p.  18.) 

The  equation  of  courage  with  force  is 
one  of  the  themes  of  Senator  Gold- 
water's  campaign.    Again  and  again  he 
exhorts  the  Nation  not  to  be  "afraid"  to 
risk  nuclear  war,  as  if  it  were  craven  and 
dishonorable  to  wish  to  avoid  the  in- 
cineration of  a  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans, to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  other  coun- 
tries including  Russia.    When  he  speaks 
of  courage  in  these  terms.  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  trying  to  apply  the  ethics  of 
a  college  football  game  to  a  contest  In- 
volving the  survival  of  the  human  race. 
The  rules  he  purports  to  apply  were  cut 
out  for  a  different  league  altogether,  and 
so,   one  suspects,   was  the  Republican 
candidate  himself. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  being  too 
proud  to  fight.     There  Is  also  such  a 
thing— and  it  is  greatly  to  be  encour- 
aged—as a  nation  being  sure  enough  of 
its  own  strength  and  confident  enough 
of  its  own  courage  not  to  have  to  prove 
them  by  bluster  and  bellicosity,  by  re- 
sponding to  every  armoyance  as  if  it  were 
an  intolerable  affront  and  to  every  pro- 
vocation as  if  it  were  an  all-out  attack. 
A  mature  nation,  like  a  mature  man,  does 
not  need  to  prove  its  courage  by  boast- 
fulness  and  display.    It  knows  that  It  is 
strong  and  it  knows  that  courage  and 
the  use  of  force  are  not  Identical,  that, 
on  the   contrary,   there   Is  no   greater 
cowardice  than  the  bullying  use  of  force 
and  no  greater  courage  than  restraint  In 
the  use  of  power. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  «)pre- 
ciate  that  part  of  the  Senator's  remarks 
to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  wish  to  con- 
vey the  thought  that  any  Senator  was 
a  Communist  or  was  to  be  likened  to  a 
Stalinist. 

The  record  of  Barry  Goldwater  has 
been  written  in  the  Senate.  It  is  there 
for  the  public  to  read. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  point  to  a  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  which  Barry  Gold- 
water  ever  rose  in  the  Senate  to  offer  an 
irresponsible,  dangerous,  or  destructive 
proposal  on  any  subject,  domestic  or 
foreign. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  lortn- 
right  People  may  disagree  with  him, 
but  the  Senator's  record  has  been  made 
in  the  Senate  and  it  is  one  of  respon- 
sibility on  all  questions. 

No  one's  social  security  has  ever  been 
jeopardized  by  any  proposal  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Never  has  there  been  any  move  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  reference 
to  the  defense  of  our  country  other  than 
to  strengthen  it. 

Never  has  there  been  an  irresponsible 
proposal  offered  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
might  offer  something  when  he  stood  all 
alone,  but  it  would  be  responsible. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  America  who  loves 
this  country,  who  wishes  to  keep  it  at 
peace,  who  wishes  to  keep  it  strong.  It  Is 
Barry  Goldwater. 

Disagree  with  him,  if  we  will,  but  I  re- 
sent such  scurrilous  things  as  Robert 
McLaughlin  has  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers. 

I  wonder  where  he  got  the  money  for 
such  vilification  and  such  lies? 

The  testimony  of  the  Rules  Committee 
by  Mr.  McLeod  was  that  Mr.  Robert 
McLaughlin  was  present  at  some  of  the 
meetings  concerning  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  when  the  bids  were 
opened. 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  McLaughlin 
has    rushed    pellmell    to    support    one, 
ticket.    Of  course,  he  has   that  right. 
He  also  has  an  obligation  to  tell  the 
truth.    He  hEis  not  done  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  but  I  wish  to  re- 
affirm my  position,  that  I  did  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  the  Senator  from 

Arizona.  ^       ^.^  i. 

I  have  never  stated  that  I  thought  he 
was  a  Communist,  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
so:  but  I  strongly  question  his  wisdom. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  he  has  made 
in  the  past,  both  in  his  writings  and 
recently  in  his  speeches,  make  me  ques- 
tion their  wisdom.  I  question  their  ef- 
fectiveness, even  for  keeping  the  country 
strong. 

In  my  speech  the  other  day,  I  did 
not  question  the  motives  or  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I"  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  I  was  ques- 
tioning his  judgment. 

That  is  what  campaigns  are  all  about. 
That  Is  what  debates  are  about  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  which  I  mentioned  would 
contribute  to  the  objectives  which  the 
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be  the  candidate's  objectives. 


I  belle  e  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Senator  f  -om  Arizona  are  to  keep  Amer- 
ica stront .  I  believe  that  his  objectives 
are  to  ma  le  a  secure  America.  It  is  the 
>means  w  lich  he  suggests  and  recom- 
mends to  the  American  people  which  I 
believe  a  e  not  reasonably  designed  to 
achieve  t  tose  objectives. 

There  s  thus  a  difference  in  judg- 
ment as  1 0  the  effectiveness  of  what  the 
Senator  i  rom  Arizona  proposes. 

I  did  n  )t  say  he  was  a  Communist.  I 
said  that  there  was  a  very  close  similar- 
ity to  th&t  of  the  Communists  in  his 


devotion  to  certain  ideological 
The  concepts  are  different, 


but  the  c  evotlon  is  similar. 

I  am  sure  that  If  the  Senator  takes 
my  whole  statement  in  the  Record  made 
last  Morday.  it  will  be  quite  clear  to 


I  did  not  question  his  motives. 


My  statei  aent  merely  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  hat  different  people  become  so 
devoted  o  different  dogmatic  attitudes 
that  theie  is  a  similarity.  That  is  the 
point  I  m  ide. 

Mr.  CI  RTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3  ield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PrtjBRIGHT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CI  RTIS.  Is  it  the  Implication  of 
the  Sena  ;or  that  Senator  Goldwater  is 
devoted  t )  the  same  thing  that  Stalin  was 
devoted  t )? 

Mr.  FIJLBRIGHT.  Not  at  all.  But 
the  degrc  e  of  devotion  is  very  similar. 

Mr.  CT  RTIS.  Is  it  evil  to  love  one's 
country  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
head  of  i  Communist  country  loves  his 
country? 

Mr.  FtJLBRIGHT.  That  Is  not  my 
point.  It  is  a  question  of  being  so  deter- 
mined, ts  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
seems  to  be  from  his  statements,  that 
there  Is  i  o  room  on  this  earth  for  differ- 
ing point  5  of  view,  different  concepts  of 
society,  8  nd  that  therefore  our  objective 
should  b !  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of 
Commun  st  society. 

This  ii  quite  similar  to  the  extreme 
position  of  the  Communists,  that  there 
is  no  rooi  q  for  a  free  society  such  as  ours. 
Their  oljective  is  to  eradicate  every 
vestige  of  free  governments.  In  this 
sense,  th  ;re  is  a  similarity.  That  is  the 
point  I  n  ade.  It  absolutely  could  not  be 
interpret  ;d  to  mean  that  they  are  seek- 
ing the  s  Eime  objective — that  is,  to  com- 
munizetpe  world.   Obviously,  that  is  not 

80. 
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Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  any 
reasonable  person  reading  those  remarks 
would  not  draw  the  impression  that  I 
was  trying  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  LMr.  Gold- 
water]  was  a  Communist. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that.  And 
I  believe  it.  I  believe  the  sincerity  of 
the  Senator.  I  believe  that  if  any  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  in  any  manner 
resembles  Stalin,  or  the  head  of  any 
Communist  government,  we  ought  to 
move  now  to  investigate  him. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  last  para- 
graph in  the  middle  column  of  page  21676 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1964,  to  show  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Permeating  Senator  Goldwateb's  view  of 
the  cold  war  is  an  unshal?able  belief  that 
Communist  and  free  societies  cannot  survive 
together  in  the  same  world,  that  sooner  or 
later  one  must  prevail  over  the  other.  There 
is  a  kind  of  romantic  mysticism  in  the  Gold- 
water  view  of  the  world,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Commimists  themselves.  Both  he  and 
they  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  something 
unnatural  and  Inunoral  about  the  survival  in 
the  world  of  more  than  one  set  of  beliefs 
about  man's  nature  and  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  human  societies.  Just  as  the  medieval 
Christians  could  not  bear  the  existence  of 
heretical  sects  and  alien  religions,  the  ideol- 
ogists of  our  own  time  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  life  is  intolerable  unless  it  is 
governed  everywhere  by  uniform  standards 
and  values.  This  view  is  held  as  a  kind  of 
revealed  truth,  certainly  not  as  an  Inference 
from  history,  which  far  from  suggesting  that 
there  is  anything  "natural"  about  uniformity 
In  political  Ideas,  leads  us  to  the  concliision 
that  If  there  is  any  "law"  of  historical  de- 
velopment, it  is  a  law  of  infinite  variety,  es- 
pecially in  men's  ideas  about  their  own  na- 
ture and  their  relations  with  other  men. 


C  JRTIS. 
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FIRE  ISLAND 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  fine  article 
from  the  New  York  World  Telegram  & 
Sun  F>ertaining  to  Fire  Island,  our  first 
national  park  in  New  York  State.  The 
bill  is  now  pending  before  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FiKX  Island:  Ottr  First  National  Park 
,  (By  William  Longgood) 

Plre  Island  broiled  in  the  Intense  sunlight 
of  late  summer.  Boats  rocked  at  anchor, 
youngsters  shouted  and  waived  from  sail- 
boats, and  clam  diggers  plunged  nets  and 
tongs  Into  the  shallow  water  off  shore  In 
search  of  bounty. 

Behind  this  tranquillity  was  a  long  and 
often  bitter  struggle  over  the  future  of  the 
sandy  strip  that  stands  as  a  barrier  between 
the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  southern 
shore  of  Long  Island.  Now  designated  a  na- 
tional seashore  by  the  Federal  Government 
it  will  belong  to  the  people  and  be  preserved 
for  recreational  and  conservation  use. 


ALONG    THE    BXHIMA   ROAO  j 

Maurice  Barbash  and  Charles  Lowry]  two 
Fire  Islanders  who  were  among  the  l^ert 
in  the  fight  to  make  the  Island  a  national 
seashore — and  New  York's  first  national 
park — discussed  the  recent  legislative  ^  vic- 
tory on  the  ride  to  Plre  Island  in  Lotwrys 
cabin  cruiser,  the  Addlepate. 

"We  feel  pretty  damn  good  about  being 
part  of  this,"  shouted  Barbash  ovec  the 
throb  of  the  motor.  Lowry  nodded  his  head 
nosing  the  craft  toward  Its  home  ba*e  at 
Point  O'  Woods,  one  of  several  communities 
on  Fire  Island. 

Point  O'  Woods  consists  of  little  morel  than 
a  few  weathered  wooden  houses,  njynn'i 
casino,  a  miniature  railroad  spur  on  the 
wooden  pier,  and  some  concrete  walks  ^hcre 
women  talked  together  and  children  f  uJlous- 
ly  pedaled  tricycles.  Leading  out  of  the  club 
community  Is  a  wickedly  biunpy  land'  trail 
known  as  the  Burma  Road. 

We  took  the  Burma  trail  a  mile  and  i  half 
to  Sunken  Forest,  a  unique  growth  of  ancient 
holly  trees  that  lurch  at  wild  and  grot^que 
angles,  their  roots  exposed  and  the-;  tops 
wlndplaned  to  the  height  of  surrouhdlng 
dunes.  The  tangle  of  vegetation  includes 
many  varieties  of  trees,  sassafras,  shadbush. 
and  red  cedar;  poison  Ivy,  fern,  and  wild 
rose.  Sunlight  filtered  thsough  the  leaves 
to  dapple  the  sandy  path  which  niuffled 
footsteps.  Many  of  the  centuries-old:  holly 
trees  are  laced  with  Initials  cut  into;  their 
bark.  j 

BUGGIES     SCURRY  i 

The  forest  will  probably  be  left  about  the 
same  when  the  National  Park  Service;  takes 
over  ownership  of  Plre  Island,  although 
paths  may  be  widened  slightly.  Scientists 
regard  the  forest  as  a  magnificent  laboratory 
that  should  be  preserved.  ; 

A  few  yards  south  of  Sunken  Forest  is  a 
rampart  of  rolling  sand  dunes,  covered  with 
beach  grass,  beach  plum,  bayberry,  ringed 
sumac,  reindeer  moss  and  other  vegetation, 
and  behind  It  Is  the  mighty  Atlantic,!  send- 
ing endless  waves  volleying  agalnsit  the 
shore.  Small  beach  buggies  scurry  alohg  the 
sandy  shore,  near  the  water,  the  only  trans- 
portation connecting  the  Isolated  communi- 
ties along  Fire  Island. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  Govemmeat  will 
purchase  some  4,300  acres  between  Robert 
Moses  State  Park  and  Smith's  Point  County 
Park  on  the  32-mlle  island,  acclalnjied  to 
have  one  of  the  best  beaches  In  the  jworld. 
The  park  Is  expected  to  be  opened  to  the 
public  sometime  between  the  fall  olt  1965 
and  the  following  summer. 

The  facilities  to  be  offered  Include  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  fishing,  hunting, '  clam- 
ming, crabbing,  hiking,  camping,  bbatlng, 
beachcombing,  nature  study  and  other  out- 
door activities. 


PLAN     PROTECTION 

The  Park  Service^  says  these  facilities  will 
be  available  through  a  network  of  hiking 
and  bicycling  trails  but  no  roads  Will  be 
built.  Perries  will  provide  direct  service  to 
several  points  along  the  bay  shore  nbt  now 
served  by  ferries,  and  small  inlets  ^111  ac- 
commodate private  boats.  The  plan.  Is  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  Island  with  protection 
from  Its  ancient  enemies — erosion  an4  storm 
damage. 

Despite  heavy  building  activity  Ini  recent 
years,  only  about  one-quarter  of  Plre  Island 
Is  developed.  There  are  now  somf  2,4fi0 
private  homes  and  64  commercial  dwellings, 
most  of  them  In  the  western  half  of  :the  Is- 
land, i 

Boundaries  have  been  designated  i^or  de- 
veloped communities.  Within  these  com- 
munities owners  of  both  Improved  apd  un- 
improved property  can  retain  and  develop 
their  properties  In  accordance  wltli  local 
zoning  regulations  approved  by  the:  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Outside  the  designated 
communities,  the  Government  could  acquire 
all  undeveloped  land. 


196^ 

SALTY     SOLITUDE 

„rf»vf.ioDCd  parts  of  the  Island  offer 
"^UtuSe   of  salt    marshes,    dunes,    beach 
'  ^   shrub,  and  reed  grass  that  waves  In 
P*^^nH    tall  as  a  man.     Robert  Cushman 
^*  '^   rurator  emeritus  of  the  American 
Jj"^xS  o?  Natural  History,  has  called  the 
^'^^y.^best  thing  of  Its  kind  from  Cape 
'^ifl,  ?ap?May.     "Ifs  the  only  land  left 
*lf^t^^   not   blen   heavily    trampled,    de- 
*^lpd  and  bulldozed,"  he  adds. 
'Tneat  variety   of   animal   life  exists  on 
«^  island  and  In   Its   surrounding   water. 
5^«    are    foxes,    deer,    snakes,    opposum, 
^fJitrat  mink,  and  crabs,  clams,  oysters,  all 
S?  rtf  of  fish  and  even  whales.    Ducks  and 
S^^uJe  in  the  quiet  bay  waters;  the  bays 
f^Unportant  wlntergrounds  for  waterfowl 

°^£:ui'^aZl7in  width  from  500  to 
,  S  feet  some  of  Its  dunes  rise  to  30  feet 
h,Tmost'  of  the  island  Is  only  a  few  feet 
aSvo  the  sea.  Two  bridges  connect  the 
S  with  the  mainland,  at  Smith  Point 
rmmty  Park  on  the  east  and  Robert  Moses 
K  Park   on    the   west,   but   there   Is   no 

"'SrSSirwhlch  got  Its  name  from  the 
flres  llKhted  there  as  signals  to  vessels  dur- 
£f  th?  war  of  1812.  hafi  about  25,(K)0  sum- 
S«  residents.  It  Is  only  about  50  miles 
Si  Manhattan.  The  Park  Sen^lce  has 
rSnted  out  that  approximately  16  million 
S^le  live  within  a  100-mlle  radius  of  the 
Sand  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
nopulatlon  is  within  a  day's  drive. 

In  1962  according  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Eneineers.  1,058,520  persons  were  transported 
to  the  island  by  ferry  from  all  centers  which 
-rvlce  It  from  AmltyvlUe  to  Patchogue.  It 
is  estimated  that  within  a  few  years  there 
wUl  be  as  many  as  6  mUUon  visitors  an- 
nually-^ million  from  the  metropolitan  area 
and  2  million  overnight  guests  from  outside 
the  area. 

BATTLE   MOSES 
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The  battle  to  make  Fire  Island  a  national 
seashore,  before  It  fell  victim  to  the  devas- 
tating blows  of  nature  and  the  bulldozeI^ 
began  many  years  ago.  Each  successive  effort 
ca^to  nothing.  Then,  In  1962,  the  Islwid 
was  brutally  hammered  by  a  storm  that 
wrecked  scores  of  homes,  forced  the  evacu- 
ation of  thousands  of  people  and  caused  nill- 
llons  of  dollars  In  damage.  Conservationists 
warned  that  one  more  such  blow  could  well 
mean  the  end  of  the  barrier  beach  and  leave 
Long  Island  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea. 

Robert  Moses,  the  maater  buUder,  proposed 
a  four-lane  highway  along  the  island.  For 
the  first  time,  Barbash  and  Lovirry  point  out. 
aU  the  opposing  factions  had  a  common 
rallying  polnt>-to  stop  Moses*  superhighway. 
Committees  were  formed,  funds  were  raised. 
support  came  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

Barbash.  a  builder  who  headed  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  a  Plre  Island  National 
Seashore,  and  Lowry.  a  sugar  broker  who  is 
president  of  the  Fire  Island  Association  (18 
communities  on  Plre  Island) .  now  agree  that 
It  was  Moses  who  really  was  responsible  for 
making  Fire  Island  a  national  seashore.  In 
a  strange  way  It  Is  a  victory  for  him,    tney 

say. 

Many  Congressmen.  Senators,  and  Private 
citizens  worked  for  passage  of  the  bUl.  which 
was  supported  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  Sponsors  of  the  measure 
were  Representative  Oris  G.  Pike,  Democrat. 
of  Suffolk,  and  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing, Republican,  of  New  York. 


County.  Md..  in  delaying  the  results 
in  the  impending  presidential  election  on 
November  3  until  the  polls  close  in  later, 
western  time  zones.  ,  .  ^  .,  w 

I  call  attention  to  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  on  that  subject,  S.  3118,  which 
would  have  the  same  effect  by  setting  a 
uniform  poll-closing  time  nationally. 
The  purpose  of  both  the  bUl  and  what 
the  Prince  George's  County  election 
board  has  agreed  to  do  is  to  avoid  having 
the  early  publication  of  and  extrapolation 
from  results  in  early -closing  areas  affect 
the  vote  in  areas  in  which  the  polls  have 
not  yet  closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  September  9. 
1964,  entitled,  "County  To  Hold  Results 
Till  West's  Polls  Close." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

County  To  Hold  Results  Till  West's  Polls 
Close 
(By   Robert  Walters) 
Prince   George's   Covmty   election   officials 
win  withhold  the  results  of  the  county's  No- 
vember 3  presidential  balloting  for  4  hours 
to  help  keep  voters  In  Western  States  from 
being  Influenced  by  Eastern  results. 

Tabulations  of  all  other  races— from  sena- 
torial elections  to  local  contests— wUl  be  an- 
nounced as  soon  as  possible  following  the  7 
p  m   poll  closing  In  Prince  George's  County. 
But  results  of  the  presidential  election  In 
the  county  will  be  withheld  untU  11  p.m.. 
eastern   standard   time,   or   8   p.m..    Pacific 
standard  time,  when  California's  polls  close. 
The  plan  was  approved  last  night  by  two 
members  of  the  county's  three-man  board  of 
election  supervisors,  who  said  they  knew  of 
no  similar  action  In  any  other  county,  but 
were  determined  to  "show  the  way    for  the 

Nation.  ,    _  .  ,  .^„ 

Board  Chairman  R.  Thomas  Loftus  said  the 
proposal  was  formulated  after  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  approached  hlni  for  per- 
mission to  station  observers  In  five  bell- 
wether" Prince  George's  precincts. 

The  network  planned  to  obtain  early  re- 
sults in  the  precincts  to  aid  In  Its  forecast  of 
the  election  outcome,  Mr.  Loftus  said. 

"I  told  them  that  we  not  only  would  refuse 
to  cooperate,  but  would  withhold  all  presi- 
dential returns  until  after  the  California 
vote,"  Mr.  Loftus  said. 

"In  1960,  we  had  to  wait  3  days  for  the 
outcome  of  the  California  vote  to  become 
clear,"  he  added.  "They  can  wait  3  hours  for 
Prince  George's  County."  *,„„+^ 

Mr  Loftus  said  the  decision  was  motivated 
bv  "commonsense"  and  noted  that  several 
bills  had  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to  re- 
quire such  a  delay  in  reporting  Eastern 
results.  None  of  the  bills  are  expected  to  be 
approved  this  year. 

Voting  with  Mr.  Loftus  to  approve  the  plan 
was  James  S.  Brady,  Jr..  the  only  other  board 
member  present. 


EXPANDED  RESEARCH  IN  NARCOT- 
ICS ADDICTION— NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OP  ADDICTION  TO  NARCOTICS 


TIME  OF  PUBLICATION  OF  RESULTS 
IN  IMPENDING  NATIONAL  ELEC- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  action  of 
the  election  officials  in  Prince  George  s 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much"  regret  that  the  88th  Congress  may 
soon  end  without  having  acted  on  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  grave  national  problem 
of  addiction  to  narcotics.  The  report 
early  this  year  of  the  President's  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 
Abuse  had  been  hoped  to  provide  a  con- 


sensus of  expert  opinion  on  steps  to  be 
taken.    But.  like  a  number  of  other  ex- 
pert reports,  it  has  generated  more  cori- 
troversy  than  agreement.    I  believe  this 
result  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  discour- 
aging to  congressional  action,  because 
underlying  the  disputes  is  fundamental 
agreement  on  several  important  matters, 
especially  the  proposition  that  too  Uttle 
is  now  known  about  addiction.  Its  causes, 
or  its  cures,  and  that  an  extensive  pro- 
gram  of    research   is    absolutely   vital. 
Recent  hearings  before  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  on  Nar- 
cotics Addiction  Indicated  wide  support 
for  such  a  research  program,  from  medi- 
cal authorities  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics itself.  „  ^        ,j  4„ 
An  expanded  research  effort  could  In- 
clude a  carefully  controlled  and  limited 
experiment  in  the  outpatient  treatment 
of  addicts  in  their  home  neighborhoods, 
at  clinics  which  afford  social  service  and 
psychiatric  help  as  weU  as  medical  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  or  drug  substitutes. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  ob- 
stacles to  such  an  effort.    One  is  that 
many  doctors  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
risks  involved  in  participating  in  such 
research  efforts.    I  believe  much  of  this 
fear  could  be  overcome  If  the  Narcotics 
Bureau  revised  its  regulations  to  make  it 
clear  that  doctors  may  engage  in  ade- 
quate experimental  actlvitytoward  the 
cure  of  narcotics  addiction  without  vio- 
lating the  law.    It  would  also  be  helpful 
If  one  central  clearinghouse  were  estab- 
lished so  that  all  interested  agencies,  the 
Narcotics   Bureau,   the   Public   Health 
Service,  the  relevant  State  agencies,  and 
interested  private  groups,  could  benent 
from  the  information  gained  through  the 
proposed  experiments. 

But  the  major  deterrent  to  expanded 
research  is  the  usual  one— money.    Sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  authorizes  Federal  grant  assistance 
to  experiments  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,  and  a  small  percentage  of  the 
funds  disbursed  under  that  section  have 
been  made  available  to  narcotics  addic- 
tion research.    But  the  Service  beUeves 
that  much  more  could  be  done  if  the  nar- 
cotics authority  under  that  section  was 
clarified,  and  I  have  introduced  S.  862 
with  Senator  Keating  and  other  Sena- 
tors for  that  purpose.    It  would  also  be 
helpful  if  the  Institute  of  Mental  He^th 
was  given  the  clearinghouse  authority 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

One  of  the  private  groups  which  is  most 
devoted  to  spurring  an  adequate  research 
effort  in  narcotics  addiction  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Addiction  to  Narcotics,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  New  York  and  on  who^  na- 
tional advisory  board  I  serve.  NAP AN s 
president.  Nathan  Straus  p./fently 
contributed  an  article  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  dealing  with  the  subject, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  aonsent  that  it  oe 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  ^     _ 

Give  Drugs  to  Addicts 


(By  Nathan  Straus  III) 
Free  drugs  for  addicts— no  plan  for  coping 
with  the  national  tragedy  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion prompts  greater  outrage     All  man°ero' 
experts  from  Government  officials  to  heads 
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groups,  denounce  the   plan   as 

dangeroxu. 

let  dope  fiends  get  drugs  from 
then  stalk  the  streets,"  the  typical 
runs.      "They'll   prey    on   women 

— no  one  will  be  safe.    Addicts 

free-drug  ride  through  life,  and 
limply  will  be  perpetuated,  made 


objections  are  shortsighted.     Al- 
ad(llcts  to  obtain  drugs  legally  from 
of  from  vinderworld  "push- 
one  step  that  may  end  the  chaos 


years  of  hysteria,  neglect,  and 

cruelty  to  the  addict,  we  are  still 

l^orant  about  his  disease.    We  still 

exactly  what  addiction  is,  or  what 

cures  It.    We  do  know  that  the 

of  treating  addicts — throwing 

Jill— does  not  work.    Addicts  must 

puidshed  or  put  away  but  treated  in 

Icommunltles,  if  science  Is  ever  to 

discoveries    about    their 

sickness. 

liere  are  risks,  we  must  try  treat- 
in  clinics,  for  sdl  else  has  failed, 
cities  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands, 
they  consume  at  least  $350  mil- 
of  heroin  and  related  opiates.    In- 
young    people    are    turning    to 
addictive  dangerous  drugs,  amphet- 
barbiturates.     (Of  the   10  bll- 
and  amphetamine  pills  pro- 
an4ually  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
hat  half  end  up  on  the  illegal  mar- 
underworld  ttirlves  on  Illicit  drug 
addicts,  and  addicts  themselves  are 
become  criminals.     Desperate  for 
support  their  habit,  they  commit 
thefts  annually,  and  occasionally 
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has  become  uncontrollable, 
commission  reported  recently 
of  the  heroin  that  smugglers 
United  States  every  year  gets 
eliforcement  officials.    Police  freely 
one  addict  may  commit  500  or 
1,500  crimes  before  he  is  ap- 
In  New  York  City  alone  addicts 
aljout  half  the  city's  crimes,  result- 
of  more  than  $1  million  per  day. 
t<ital  is  constantly  Increasing, 
sjddicts  Jailed  or  locked  in  hospital 
'detoxify,"  an  estimated  90  per- 
soon  return  to  "shooting  dope." 
resiune  taking  drugs  the  day 
Their  "connections"  wait  for 
the  Jail  or  hospital  walls, 
this  horror,  we  must  bring  ad- 
Into  the  open,  as  we  have  epl- 
retardation  and,  to  a  certain 
Illness.     We  must  regard 
that  can  be  studied,  treated 
cured.    "Actually,  the  addict 
I^rson,  not  a  criminal,"  says  a  re- 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
medical  care,  not  a  Jail  sentence." 
siiould  we  start?    The  organization 
am  president,  the  National  Asso- 
the  Prevention  of  Addiction  to 
will  Initiate  this  year  a  program 
oals :  to  help  addicts  conquer  their 
and  to  provide  medical  and  social 
Blth  sorely  needed  facts  about  the 
natxire  of  the  disease.     With 
of  law-enforcement  ofBclals, 
ans   to   establish  two   outpatient 
addicti,  one  in  New  York,  the 
California.    These  are  the  States 
most  serious  addiction  problems. 
,  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be  op- 
a  strictly  scientlflc,  experimental 
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clinics  small  groups  of  addicts, 

selected  and  closely  supervised,  will 

In  gradually  decreasing  quantl- 

because  addiction  is  related  to 

distress,  the  addicts  will  receive 

treatment,  coimseling  about  edu- 


cation and  Jobs,  and  other  forms  of  assis- 
tance. Only  through  such  a  comprehensive 
assault  will  we  learn  how  to  take  the  addict 
off  drugs  and  keep  him  off. 

Why  attempt  such  studies  of  addiction? 
Because  experience  has  shown  that  by  study- 
ing Illness  in  the  "walking  patient,"  science 
learns  things  it  never  learns  from  patients 
confined  to  hospitals.  Researchers  In  heart 
disease,  for  example,  learned  a  great  deal 
about  anticoagulant  drugs  by  studying  their 
effect  on  heart  patients  leading  their  usual 
lives  in  the  outside  world.  We  may  never 
find  the  secrets  of  addiction  unless  we  study 
the  addict  who  is  out  in  the  world  and  being 
tempted  to  take  drugs  by  forces  in  his  usual 
environment.  The  locked  hospital  ward 
simply  does  not  permit  this  kind  of  searching 
and  practical  inquiry. 

Through  research  with  these  selected  ad- 
dicts, we  may  learn  whether  addiction  is  fun- 
damentally psychaloglcal  or  environmental, 
or  whether  it  has  a  physical  basis.  Why  does 
one  i>erson  succunr.b  to  addiction  while  his 
brothers  and  sisters  often  do  not?  Why  are 
teenagers  so  stisceptlble  to  the  disease?  And 
why  do  some  30-  and  40-year-old  addicts 
simply  "walk  away"  from  their  addiction? 
At  present  we  do  not  have  the  answers. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  for  a  specific, 
valuable  treatment  for  addiction?  I  think 
not.  It  is  Just  possible,  for  example,  that 
addiction  stems  from  an  abnormality  In  body 
chemistry.  If  this  is  true — and  we'll  never 
know  unless  we  study  patients — perhaps  we 
can  Isolate  and  neutralize  the  guilty  chemical 
factor.  Then  we  might  be  able  to  prevent 
addiction  altogether,  either  through  medica- 
tion or  by  some  "Immunizing"  injection. 

Even  if  research  fails  to  yield  quick  an- 
swers, the  very  fact  that  addicts  can  get  drugs 
from  doctors  will  have  one  tremendous  effect. 
The  addict  will  be  lifted  from  the  cellar  of 
the  criminal  world  to  the  level  of  the  medical 
center  where,  as  a  sick  pjerson,  he  can  be 
helped.  This  one  measure  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  rid  the  addict  of  the  stigma  of  his  dis- 
ease and  to  end  his  degradation.  This  has 
happened  in  England,  where  the  punitive 
approach  to  addiction  has  been  abandoned, 
and  with  excellent  results.  There  doctors 
are  allowed  to  treat  addicts  as  exactly  what 
they  are — sick  people.  Most  addicts  In  Eng- 
land are  treated  In  doctors'  offices.  Only  a 
handful  are  Involved  with  the  underworld. 
(The  English,  however,  have  yet  to  mount 
the  intensive  research  effort  outlined  above.) 

It  has  taken  years,  but  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  finally  come  around  to 
the  conclxision  that  addiction  Is  basically  a 
medical  problem.  Recently  the  AMA  con- 
ceded for  the  first  time  that  it  would  be 
ethical  for  physicians  to  treat  addicts  on  an 
experimental,  outpatient  basis.  Similar  en- 
dorsements have  come  from  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  and  from  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  latter 
organization  has  declared  that  as  long  as  the 
police  approach  to  addiction  prevails,  the 
disease  will  continue  to  spread. 

What  until  now  has  prevented  organized 
medicine  and  individual  doctors  from  sup- 
porting clinical  research  with  addicts?  For 
one  thing,  police  agencies,  especially  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics,  have  threatened 
and  Intimidated  doctors.  Federal  regulations 
restrain  doctors  from  treating  addicts — even 
though  Supreme  Court  decisions  clearly  indi- 
cate that  doctors  are  entitled  to  do  so.  As 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  report 
states,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  op- 
poses the  practice  "because  It  really  does  not 
trust  doctors."  The  Bureau,  says  the  report, 
maintains  that  the  only  way  to  treat  addicts 
is  by  abruptly  depriving  them  of  drugs.  Its 
insistence  on  this  harsh  and  futile  method 
has  crippled  narcotics  control  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Organized  medicine,  too,  has  been  shame- 
fully timid  about  addiction.  Doctors,  like 
most  of  the  rest  of  us,  have  passed  the  buck 
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to  the  police,  saying  in  effect,  "We  arent 
Interested  in  this  kind  of  sickness  Lock  u 
the  addicts.  Keep  them  away  "from  m^ 
people."  Today  the  climate  is  chanriiw 
More  and  more  doctors  and  law-enforcement 
officials  are  convinced  that  something  jaew 
must  be  attempted— simply  because  allTOe 
vious  efforts  have  failed. 

What  of  the  bitter  objections  to  outpatient 
treatment  of  addicts?  For  example,  will  ad' 
diets  on  maintenance  doses  endanger  Ihno" 
cent  people?  Hardly.  An  add?ct  becomes 
desperate  only  when  he  has  no  acce^  to 
drugs  or  has  no  money  to  buy  them.  I^der 
the  Influence  of  drugs,  most  addicts  are  quite 
harmless. 

Will  addicts  use  free  drug  doses  simi^y  at 
a  "convenience"?  Critics  believe  that  the 
addict  will  not  be  content  with  controlled 
doses  but  will  use  them  as  a  starting  point 
for  his  "kicks."  After  leaving  the  cllnla  the 
argument  goes,  the  addict  wUl  return  tp  his 
criminal  sources  for  additional  drugs.    ■ 

This  objection  Is  ill-founded.  Soon  piieclae 
new  laboratory  techniques  will  let  docton 
determine  exactly  how  much  narcotic  U  In 
the  blood.  If  an  addlct-patlent  obtain  drugs 
from  a  criminal  pusher,  the  doctor  will  know 
immediately  land  the  addict  will  have  to  an- 
swer to  the  police  about  his  criminal  sotircea 
of  supply.  ! 

Many  opponents  of  maintenance  dosel  feel 
the  most  compelling  argument  of  all  is  that 
if  addicts  are  provided  drugs,  the  doo^  will 
be  opened  wide  to  lifetime  addiction.  A^  one 
misguided  doctor  £ald  to  me  recently,  'fLet's 
not  permit  doctors  to  lead  the  addict  down 
the  primrose  path." 

I  must  say  that  this  objection,  too,  is  Bhal- 
low.  In  the  treatment  of  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, arthritis  and  all  other  illness,  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  cure  the  patient,  pow- 
ever,  if  we  fail  to  cure,  we  then  try  to  control 
the  patient's  symptoms,  so  that  he  will  re- 
main productive  and  relatively  comfortable, 
physically  and  emotionally.  Perhaps  :after 
years  of  research  we  will  find  that  some  ad- 
dicts cannot  be  cured.  We  may  find,  how- 
ever, that  by  giving  these  Incurables  main- 
tenance doses,  we  can  control  the  symptoms 
of  their  disease  and  enable  them  to;  lead 
productive  and  relatively  normal  lives. ; 

In  short,  it  Is  Just  possible  that  some  ad- 
dicts will  need  continued,  reduced  doseafrom 
the  clinic  In  order  to  function  In  soclelj^.  It 
Is  Just  possible,  too,  that  their  addiction 
Itself  serves  to  control  a  more  serioui  and 
socially  dangerous  psychological  sickness. 
Wouldn't  It  be  Ironic  if  we  discoveretj  that 
drugs  keep  some  addicts  from  becoming. m\ir- 
derers,  rapists  or  arsonists? 

As  hopeless  as  the  narcotics  picture  may 
appear,  much  can  be  accomplished  if  w(  view 
the  addict  with  compassion,  not  fear.  Pear 
has  led  us  to  punish  the  addict  instead  of 
helping  him.  But  we  can  no  longer  affbrd  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  this  barbarity.  Flor,  as 
crime  statistics  grimly  show,  when  we  ptuniah 
the  addict  we  punish  ourselves. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  STADIUM 
CONTRACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideitotlon 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  reopen  the 
study  and  investigation  begun  under  the 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  212,  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
or  business  interests  of  any  oflQcer,  em- 
ployee, or  former  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  Jjersey 
and  I  have  an  amendment  which  we 
shall  offer  jointly,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  amend  the  Mansfield  resolutioa  and 
refer  this  matter  to  the  select  commtittee. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
aJ^loT  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 
*^.  CASE     Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 

^rtmtnt'to  the  resolution  of  the 
fS/^from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
S^t  ^  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be 

'^"amendment  is  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
SJiLLiAMs]  and  myself. 

T  ask  unanimous  consent   that  the 
Jentoient  be  not  read  but  printed  in 
f;^  RECORD  at  this  point. 
%?PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 

.f  nhipction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
""ilJe  amenSinent.  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD,  is  as  follows: 

t>^<HnnlnK  with  the  word  "That"  on  page 
,^?e  1  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  367), 
Lks  out  aU  to  and  including  line  6.  page  1. 

H  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"^Vhat  the  powers  conferred  and  the  duties 
tmoosed  upon  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
BnStmtion    by    Senate    Resolut  on    212. 
Mto  congress,  agreed  to  October   10,   1963. 
Sd  by  senate  Resolution  221,  88th  Congress. 
^ZS^U>  November  1.  1963.  are  hereby  con- 
S  and  imposed  upon  the  Select  Com- 
mit  on    Standards    and    Conduct    estab- 
Se?  by  senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Con- 
S    aieed  to  July  24,   1964.     The  Select 
SSnitL    on    Standards    and    Conduct   Is 
SrTy   authorized  and   directed   to   reopen 
tSe  study  and  investigation  begun  under  the 
rthorlty  of  senate  Resolution  212  and  Sen- 
ate Resolution   221.   and  to   continue   such 
st^dy  and  investigation  until  the  facte  con- 
cSnfng  the  subjects  therein  described  have 
^n  fullv  and  completely  ascertained, 
^n    page     2.     after     line    4.     Insert    the 

following :  . 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  expenses  of 
the  Select  Committee  under  this  resolution, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $  until 

February  1.  1965,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    [Mr.  Case! 
the  possibility  of  a  time  limitation,  ii 
agreeable  to  the  Senate.    I  therefore  at 
this  time  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
on  the  pending  amendment^l5  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  15  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CASE.    Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  on 
behalf   of   the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  Williams]  and  myself  has  one  pur- 
pose, and  one  effect.    Instead  of  refer- 
ring the  question  of  further  investiga- 
tion into  the  Bobby  Baker  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field! would  have  us  do.  it  would  send 
it  to  the  select  committee  created  pur- 
suant to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper]   several  weeks 
ago. 

I  believe,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr  Williams]  believes  that  this 
is  where  the  investigation  really  should 
go     The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to- 
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day— perhaps  the  last  one  in  this  session 
of  Congress— to  strengthen  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  our  proc- 
ess of  government,  and  particularly  in 
the  branch  in  which  we  have  the  honor 

to  serve. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams].   They  indicate  the  necessity  of 
a  full  and  impartial  investigation.    The 
seriousness  of  the  questions  has  already 
been  recognized  by  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  by  the  unanimous  vote,  as  I  under- 
stand, of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee in  recommending  that  the  Bobby 
Baker  investigation  be  reopened,  and.  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  all  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Bobby  Baker  affair  has  been 
a  sorry  one  in  the  eyes  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. Many  of  us  have  pointed  out  that 
this  matter  affects  not  only  the  good 
standing  and  integrity  of  the  committee, 
but  also  the  good  standing  and  integrity 
of  each  one  of  us,  and  of  the  Senate 

itself.  ^  ^ 

Yet    the   Senate   majority   had  per- 
mitted this  investigation  to  be  handled 
in  a  most  inadequate  and  unusual  way. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. ,       . 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President,  the  failure 
to  call  a  niunber  of  witnesses,  despite  the 
request  by  members  of  the  committee 
and  by  some  Senators  outside  of  the 
committee,  suggested  that  the  commit- 
tee,   with    its    2-to-l    party    makeup, 
is  not  willing  to  do  the  job  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.    The  facts 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  Williams]  involve  McCloskey.  and 
others  on  the  list  of  witnesses  proposed 
by  some  members  of  the  committee. 

I    urge    that    the    investigation    be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct,  which  we 
voted  into  being  last  July  24  on  the  rec- 
ommendation   of    the    Senator    from 
Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration.   That  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  3  members  from  each  party  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.     I   suggest   that   only   such   a 
balanced  committee  could  avoid  the  in- 
evitable suspicions,  however  undeserved, 
of  political  motivations,  especially  in  a 
presidential  year  such  as  this. 

Also  such  a  committee  would  not  be 
in  the  position  of  attempting  to  justify 
or  having  to  justify  its  own  prior  han- 
dling of  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Instead, 
it  could  begin  afresh  to  study  all  the 
facts  and  make  a  report  that  would  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our 
legislative  process. 

A  collateral  advantage  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  some  consequence  in  that  course 
is  that  it  would  spur  the  Appointment 
of  the  membership  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct.  Ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee should  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 
I  am  confident  that  if  the  Senate  adopts 


that  view,  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  prompt  in  appointing 
the  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
amendment  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
In  fact,  the  proposal  was  the  one  which 
I  madeoriginally  because  I,  too.  felt  that 
the  investigation  should  be  handled  by 
the  recently  approved  select  committee. 
This  will  be  a  committee  composed  oi 
three  Republicans  and  three  Democrats. 
All  such  investigations  should  be  han- 
dled on  a  strictly  bipartisan  basis. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal was  handled.   President  Coolidge  ap- 
pointed a  member  of   the  Democratic 
Party  and  a  former  Member  of  the  U.B. 
Senate,  along  with  a  Republican  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Court,  and  he 
asked  those  two  gentlemen,  Atlee  Pomer- 
ene  and  Owen  J.  Roberts,  to  work  jointly 
with  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  wrongdoings  in 
his  administration  and  to  take  appropri- 
ate steps.    As  a  result  of  that  bipartisan 
effort  a  member  of  the  President's  own 
Cabinet  and  a  few  lesser  officials  were 
prosecuted. 

As  I  said  last  October  when  the  reso- 
lution was  first  submitted,  I  felt  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  was  at  stake. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Senate  has 
thus  far  discharged  that  responsibUity 
has   not   been   the   best.    Yesterday   I 
stated  that  I  regretted  being  PUt  in  a 
position  of  being  forced  to  say  that  I 
have  no  confidence  in  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  would 
do  with  the  investigation  if  it  is  re- 
ferred   back   to    them.    The    proposal 
which  is  now  before  the   Senate  was 
called  to   the   attention   of   the   Com- 
mittee   on    Rules    and    Administration 
some  time  ago,  and  that  the  cominitt^ 
completely  ignored  any  reference  to  it. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  committee  gave  it 
no  recognition  and  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  assist  in  obtaining  any  of  the 
documents  to  which  I  have  alluded..  It 
was  only  after  we  were  able  to  obtain 
the  check  through  chaimels  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion that  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
that  committee,  which  was  negUgent  in 
its  original  responsibilities,  should  now 
be  given  another  chance.    I  feel  that  hi 
fairness  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the  country 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  instruct  that 
the  investigation  be  reopened  and  that 
all  the  facts  surrounding  all  phases  of 
the  charges  be  ascertained  and  laid  be- 
fore  the    American    people.    But    this 
should  be  done  in  a  bipartisan  manner 
and  by  a  more  responsible  conunittee, 
one  in  which  the  country  will  have  con- 
fidence.   As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ^to 
let  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  handle 
this  reopened  investigation  wiU  merely 
mean  the  mixing  of  another  batch  oi 
whitewash.  ,      ^  _ 

As  the  facts  are  fully  explored  there 
may  be  mention  of  some  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.   Certainly  we  hope 
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would  not  be  the  case.    An  in- 

should  not  be  started  on  the 

we  are  looking  for  anyone; 

other  hand,  it  should  not  be 

the  premise  that  we  consider 

i4dividual£  above  being  called. 

which  is  in  the  minds  of 

today  is,  If  we  do  not  give  this 

to  the  newly  organized  select 

what  action  would  the  Com- 

Rules    and    Administration 

that  committee  call  Mr.  Mc- 

a  witness,  or  would  it  take 

by  telephone,  as  was  done 

Committee  before?    Would 

be  called?     Would  the 

give  sanctity  to  some  of  those 

by  saying,  "They  are  now  work- 

cqrtain  places  in  the  executive 

therefore  not  subject  to  be- 

or  held   accountable  before 

committee"?      Sup- 

Baker  had  been  working  in 

House.    Would  that  have  giv- 

unity? 

opinion  no  man  ever  holds  a 

that  Taises   him   so   high 

people  that  if  there  is  some- 

wr^ng  in  his  conduct  he  cannot 

account. 
President,  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
integrity  of  the  Senate  we 
dhoice  other  than  to  adopt  the 
abiendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

the  remainder  of  my  time. 

MiNSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

3  minutes.    At  least  so  far 

D^ocratic  side  of  the  aisle  is 

there  is  no  rush  of  volim- 

4ecome  members  of  the  select 

I  believe  there  is  a  great 

to  the  proposal  made  by 

uished   Senators   from   New 

Delaware.    But  I  point  out 

th^re  is  one  way  that  the  Sena- 

I   am   speaking   personally — 

be  assured  that  there  would  be 

and  no  inqxiiry  into  the 

brought  before  the  Senate 

Senator  from  Dela- 

vay  proposed  would  be  the  way 

six  Senators  would  have 

and  they  would  be  hard 

\  staff  would  have  to  be  se- 

counsel  would  have  to  be  hired; 

cpmmittee  would  have  to  start 

.   If  we  were  fortunate,  per- 

first  of  December  the  com- 

coiid  get  underway. 

wquld  hope  that,  in  view  of  the 

have  a  committee  which  has 

a  foundation,  even  though 

laay  disagree  with  what  it  has 

with,  the  amendment  would 

,  and  that  the  authority  would 

fully   in  the   Committee  on 

Administration,  where  I  be- 
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T.TiTAMS    of    Delaware. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

MAKSFIELD.     I  yield. 

WI  jLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  can- 

tJiat  I  agree  with  the  Senator 

c  )uld  not  find  six  Members  of 

£  enate  who  would  volunteer  or 

s;rve  on  the  select  committee. 

task  which  any  Senator  would 

I  am  sure  we  shall  not  find 

4oliciting  membership  on  that 

But  I  believe  we  would  have 


reached  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in  the  Sen- 
ate if  we  cannot  find  six  Senators  who 
would  serve  if  asked  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  we  would 
have  difficulty  getting  six  Senators.  I, 
too,  would  rather  not  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  if  I  were  chosen  I  would 
serve.  Of  course  I  expect  there  are 
some  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have  me 
on  the  committee.  Certainly  we  can 
find  six  Senators  who  would  serve  on 
this  committee.  The  other  day  I  said 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  better  If  we 
did  not  select  Members  who  had  been 
active  in  discussing  this  pending  inves- 
tigation, and  I  eliminated  myself  on  that 
basis. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  members  of 
the  committee  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,  I  point  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  if  we  took  the  six  senior 
Members  of  the  Senate  whom  would  we 
have?  We  would  have  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  I.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [  Mr.  Hn.L  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HicKENLooPER  ] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  ' .  If  the  Senate  de- 
sires a  suggestion,  I  make  that  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  start  with.  This  would  be  a 
strong  committee.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  suggestions. 

Certainly  we  have  not  reached  the 
stage  where  we  cannot  find  six  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  would  serve  on  such 
a  committee. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  necessity  of  the 
committee  having  to  organize,  form  a 
staff,  and  start  anew,  I  point  out  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, has  discharged  its  staff.  They, 
too,  will  also  have  to  start  anew.  Yes, 
that  committee,  too,  would  have  to  or- 
ganize and  start  all  over  again.  It  was 
to  avoid  such  a  situation  that  I  suggested 
to  the  majority  leader,  that  the  Senate 
might  authorize  the  Investigation  to  be 
conducted  under  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  That  committee 
could  begin  tomorrow  morning.  But 
that  suggestion  has  already  been  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  The  next  best  al- 
ternative is  to  authorize  this  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  do  the  job,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  editorials  throughout  the  coun- 
try endorsing  the  proposal  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  reopen  the  Baker  investiga- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco'rd, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Sept.  2.  1964] 
The  Issue  Is  Corruption 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  assess  the 
accuracy  of  charges  against  President  John- 
son's former  protege.  Robert  Baker,  made  by 
Senator  John  Williams  of  Delaware. 

We  would  point  out.  however,  that  Senator 
Williams'  dogged  determination  to  expose  to 
full  public  view  the  machinations  of  Baker 
p.nd  his  coterie,  in  the  teeth  of  p.trtisan  ef- 
forts to  bury  the  issue.  Is  a  .service  to  the 
American  people  which  transcends  mere 
partisanship. 


Neither  party  Is  immune  to  scandal  Th. 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  "about 
any  malevolent  activity  by  persons  in  etiLhf^ 
party.  Such  knowledge  helps  voters  sj^m 
the  character  of  the  men  who  ask  at  te<* 
election  for  the  privilege  of  wielding  *^ 
power  over  the  affairs  of  state. 

When  a  political  party  attempts  to  $un 
press  the  investigation  of  possible  malgfac" 
tors  in  seats  of  power,  the  public  is  entttled 
to  assume  that  the  truth  must  be  so  cfam- 
aging  that  the  party  would  prefer  to  'risk 
accusations  of  whitewashing  rather  than  let 
the  facts  be  known. 

In  the  instant  case,  Senator  Willums' 
charges  could  Indeed  hurt  the  Democrats 
According  to  Williams,  Baker  was  allegfetUy 
instrumental  in  arranging  a  large,  illBgai 
campaign  contribution  to  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  ticket,  from  wealthy  contractor, land 
Damocratlc  finance  chairman  Matthew  Mc- 
Closkey. 

If  the  charge  is  true,  then  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  party  preferred  to  withstand 
accusations  of  whitewash  rather  than  make 
full  public  disclosure  of  the  matter. 

We  believe  that  Senator  Williams'  Inifor- 
matlon  deserves  a  full  scale,  nonpartisan 
senatorial  hearing  nows  before  the  electlbns' 
We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majqrlty 
of  Senators  from  both  parties  are  eager  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  regardless 
of  the  political  consequences.  The  Issue  Is 
corruption,  and  the  elimination  of  It  re- 
quires bipartisan  and  nonpartisan  dedica- 
tion. I 

! 

( FYom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,' 

Sept.  3,  1964] 

Suddenly    the    Order    Came:    "Investigjtk" 

Senator  John  Williams,  Republlcani  of 
Delaware,  evidently  touched  a  nerve  Tues- 
day— felt  all  the  way  from  the  Senate  ioor 
to  the  White  House.  He  waved  what  he  said 
was  the  facsimile  of  a  bank  check,  and  he 
posed  the  climactic  question  of  the  serle*  he 
has  been  asking  since — almost  a  year  afeo— 
he  started  probing  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Baker  was  the  wheeler  and  dealer !  ex- 
traordinary who  attained  eminence  In  that 
field  as  secretary  of  the  senate  majority- 
having  risen  to  that  capacity  from  the  po- 
sition of  page  boy.  His  wealth,  estimated  at 
$2  million,  was  accumulated  while  he  was 
down  on  that  public  pa3n-oll  at  $19,600  a  year. 
He  was  a  wheeler  and  dealer  among  wheelers 
and  dealers;  their  man-to-see. 

Senator  Williams'  question  was  as  dfrect 
as  he  could  make  It.  For  he  wanted  to 
know — without  any  equivocation — whether 
Matthew  McCloskey,  contractor  tycoon  ,and 
former  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  had,'  as 
charged,  made  an  outsize  contribution  to 
the  1960  Kennedy-Johnson  campaign  f\jnd; 
and  did  the  check  In  question  Involve  a  telck- 
back  for  handlers.  Including  Bobby  Bakier? 

That  was  the  set  of  allegations,  the  testi- 
mony to  that  effect  supplied  by  Insurance 
man  Don  Reynolds. 

For  a  while  then,  there  was  official  silence. 
But  silence  didn't  fit  the  occasion.  Tht  is, 
after  all,  another  campaign  year. 

So  It  was  announced  that  President  John- 
son had  ordered  the  FBI  to  investigate'  the 
charges.  And  that  is  fine.  The  FBI  Is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  that,  and  this  Isn't  the 
first  time  It  has  dug  Into  the  Baker  (Jase. 
It  was  after  the  FBI  dug  Into  that  case  the 
first  time  that  the  Senate  majority  alked 
Baker's  resignation  as  Its  secretary;  but!  the 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
ultimately  whitewashed  the  whole  busljiess. 

The  pertinent  question  Is  not  one  concern- 
ing the  proprieties  of  the  Presidential  oiJder; 
but  why  only  now  it  comes. 

This  Is  the  same  Bobby  Baker  whose  Itera- 
tive operations  and  political  involvement 
were  the  subject  of  prolonged  scrutiny  this 
year;  the  same  Bobby  Baker  who  was  Mr. 
Johnson's    protege    through    those    Sehate 


»nd  on  whom  he  heaped  encomlmns. 
J^^Vp  ^e  Matthew  McCloskey,  too,  whose 
SimfmSTthan  once  had  been  mentioned 

'^'^r^il  ^slight' dScrepancy  in  the  report 
T«  on    SI  inquiry    ordered.     For    the 
*!:!I?  allegation  is  that  the  money  in  ques- 
'^fnt  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  campaign 
''""/fn  1960      But  Williams  read  into  the 
^"^r.SsioNAL  record  the  Reynolds  state- 
^TS  Baker's   Instructions  concerning 
"*°'  er^yment  on  McCloskey's  •'perform- 
^    IS'-  on  a  Government  contract  was 
«f*  .^ese  funds  were  to  be  directed  for  use 
rir  Jobn'on's  campaign."    Obviously  the 
Vm  mauiry  can  clear  that  up. 
'^^  one  who  keeps  close  tab  on  who  is-- 
nd  who  is  not>-a  campaign  contributor   is 
^So^lble  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  no  inking 
M^ere  In  this  case  the  money  was  coming 
t^^sn  sLnd  how  much? 

^"^'S  he  hope  that  Senator  Williamb 
<,f^laware   might   not-Just  might   not- 

Trhe°j2t  SSn't  know  his  man.  The 
neU^e  Senator  Is  a  quiet  Individual,  who 
Snds  away  slowly  but  exceedingly  fine.  He 
KnpaTtLn  in  his  unearthing  of  ^anky- 
iJkv-the  relentless  foe  of  corruption  and 
i^wlarlty  whether  such  occurs  under  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican  auspices. 

nt  time  to  get  on  with  the  Baker  in- 
vjtlgatlon,  and  the  Senate  itself  no  longer 
ISi  Ignore  that  duty  to  retrieve  the  case 
?Sn  under  the  rug-where  the  Democratic 

""SVrToVJor  the  FBI.  too.  and  Presi- 
dent Johnnson  was  well  advised  to  so  In- 

**But  there  must  be  no  delay,  for  disclosures 
lifter  November. 

The  best  guarantee  that  a  concerned  pub- 
lic win  be  kept  informed  as  he  chips  away 
at  this  whitewash  is  Senator  John  J.  Wa- 

UAMS. 
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He  quotes  Reynolds  as  saying  that  he 
(Reynolds)  got  $10,000  for  his  own  services, 
and  that  $15,000  went  to  Bobby  Baker  In  cash 
"for  use  in  Mr.  [Lyndon]  Johnson's  cam- 
paign." The  remaining  $10,000  presumably 
went  for  other  political  purposes  according 
to  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr  McCloskey,  Ambassador  to  Ireland  m 
the  Kennedy  administration,  flatly  denies 
the  foregoing,  and  says  he  welcomes  the  FBI 
investigation. 

This  whole  Bobby  Baker  case  Is  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  public.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  force  it  completely  Into 
the  open,  and  to  find  out  just  who  Is  In- 
volved in  the  widely  ramified  operations 
which  enabled  Baker  to  pile  up  a  fortune  In 
his  influential  post,  while  drawing  a  modest 
Government  salary. 

(From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercl&l 
Appeal,  Sept.  3,  1964] 

Still  in  the  Closet 


IFrom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
'  Sept.  4,  1964] 

Again — Bobby  Baker 

The  US.  Senate  may  think  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  Is  dead,  but  the  darned  thing  re- 
fuses to  lie  down.  «TTTTT»MQ' 

Now  comes  Senator  John  J.  Williams 
charge  that  Matthew  H.  McCloskey  f-  long- 
time big  wheel  In  Democratic  Party  fund- 
raising,  provided  a  kickback  of  $25,000  to 
Baker  for  use  as  a  secret  contribution  to  the 
Kennedy-Johnson    campaign    fund   4   years 

If  this  allegation  can  be  sustained.  It  will 
be  serious  evidence.  Indeed,  of  Improper  she- 
nanigans by  the  Democrats.  President  John- 
son has  directed  the  FBI  to  begin  an  Investi- 
gation. Whether  this  can  be  completed  be- 
fore the  November  election  Is  a  question.  It 
could  easily  be  that  the  FBI's  flndlngs  will 
not  be  forthcoming  for  several  months. 

The  amount  of  smoke  surrounding  the 
hushed  up  Bobby  Baker  case  indicates  that 
there  Is  still  fire  beneath.  Irrespective  of 
whether  this  particular  claim  of  a  kickback 
to  the   Democrats   from   "Matt"   McCloskey 

st^lcKs 

senator  Williams— who  Is  a  Republican, 
and  hence  suspect  in  some  quarters,  despite 
his  well-known  honesty  and  concern  for  the 
public  weal— quoted  Don  Reynolds  as  his  au- 
thority in  making  this  latest  charge.  A  check 
for  $109  205.60  put  In  evidence  by  the  Sen- 
ator was  made  out  to  Don  Reynolds  Asso- 

McCloskey.  a  blgtlme  contractor,  had 
been  the  low  bidder  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  and  he  had  to  post  a  per- 
formance bond  for  a  required  fee,  claimea 
to  have  been  $73,631.28.  Williams  quotes 
Reynolds  as  saying  that  the  difference  be- 
tween this  sum  and  the  amount  for  which 
the  check  was  made  out,  approximately 
$35,000,  was  divided  three  ways. 


Senator  John  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  who  has  been  trying  to  get  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  out  of  the  closet  for 
months,   has    run    into   obstacles    on   every 

side.  ^  „„ 

With  the  help  of  Senator  Cliftord  Case, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  and  others,  Wil- 
liams gave  the  public  a  glimpse  Into  the 
closet  last  year  when  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee laid  some  of  the  facts  about  Baker  s 
private  life  «n  the  table.  But  when  W^- 
LiAMS  and  Case  tried  last  spring  to  get  the 
investigation  broadened  to  cover  Bakers 
business  dealings  the  Senate  angrily  rejected 

the  move.  ^  ,. 

President  Johnson  also  has  shown  no  dis- 
position to  have  the  affairs  of  his  erstwhile 
protege,   friend,    and   confidant   brought   to 

^But  on  Tuesday.  Senator  Williams  rose  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  renew  his  charges  against 
Baker.  Specifically,  he  talked  about  a  mys- 
terious $25,000  campaign  contribution,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  construction  con- 
tractor Matthew  McCloskey  in  1960  to  help 
the  Kennedy- Johnson  ticket. 

A  short  time  later  he  presented  his  mate- 
rial to  the  Justice  Department. 

Immediately  thereafter  President  Johnson 
decided  the  Justice  Department  should  act, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  put  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  on  the  case. 

Why  the  Chief  Executive  had  become  so 
intensely  interested  in  the  case  was  not  ex- 
plained. The  same  day  the  White  House  had 
announced  that  It  had  "no  knowledge     of 

the  McCloskey  matter.  „„„<,r»nt 

If  McCloskey  is  tied  to  Baker  it  apparent- 
ly is  beeause  Baker  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  Campaign  Committee 
from  1955  to  1961,  and  as  treasurer  of  the 
committee  in  1960,  the  period  of  the  last 
presidential  election. 

Allegations  of  kickbacks  and  under-the- 
table  financial  favors  involving  Baker  have 
not  been  limited  to  the  McCloskey  contri- 
bution, but  imtil  now  most  of  them  have 
been   successfully   buried    as  fast   as    they 

^^Wt^\  new  presidential  campaign  about  to 
get  into  full  swing.  It  has  been  clear  that 
Baker  and  his  friends  were  destined  to  be- 
come a  headline  issue.  A  new  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics— as  yet  unnamed— 
was  expected  to  investigate  some  of  the  Bak- 
er dealings.  But  the  Senate  Members  want 
to  wrap  up  this  session  and  get  Into  the 
business  of  election  campaigning.  Moreover, 
there  are  those  in  Washington  who  through- 
ly dislike  headlines  In  which  the  name  of 
Baker  appears. 

The  President  may  have  circumvented  such 
an  inquiry  for  the  present  by  swinging  back 
from  WaLiAMs'  punch  and  thrusting  the 
matter  Into  FBI  hands.  An  FBI  Investiga- 
tion would  be  carried  out  In  secrecy,  and 
the  report— whatever  it  showed— would  go  to 


the  Justice  Department  and  thence  tojhe 
President.  Its  contents  would  be  revealed  at 
hlB  own  discretion. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Barrt  Goldwatkb  and 
the  GOP  harp  on  the  Baker  issue.  President 
Johnson  undoubtedly  wUl  remind  them  that 
the  FBI  Is  investigating. 

Such  an  investigation  Is  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce anything  for  the  headlines  before  No- 
vember 3,  or  perhaps  for  some  time  after- 

"^^pSr  the  present,  it  seems,  the  Baker  case 
will  remain  in  the  closet. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Sept.  3.  1964] 
The  B.  Baker  "Ghost" 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  a  Dela'«« 
Republican,  is  persistent.  He  l^a*  ^^Jf^ 
upon  himself  the  role  of  watchdog  over  ^ 
public  interest  In  all  manner  of  things  from 
spending  of  the  tex  money  to  Bobby  Baker. 
U  was  WILLIAMS  who  first  drew  attention  to 
Barer  and  it  is  Wh^iams,  now.  who  refuses 

to  let  the  matter  drop.  Tj»iro,. 

The  Delaware  Senator  alleges  that  Baker 
was  middleman  In  a  kickback  to  the  1960 
Democratic  campaign  fund  by  contractor 
MaUhew  McCloskey  after  McCloskey  was 
^ven  the  contract  on  the  new  D^trlrt  oj 
Columbia  Stadium.  Williams  says  $35,000 
was  involved-$25.000  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
Tional  Committee  and  $10,000  to  a  former 
associate  of  Baker.  ,,^^„  „* 

McCloskey  is  former  finance  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  appointed  him  Ambassador  to 
Ireland,  a  post  he  since  has  resigned. 

Wn.LiAMS'  charges  are  serious  They  In- 
volve more  than  is  suggested  by  Presidential 
Press  secretary  George  Reedy's  comment  that 
he  doubts  the  President  was  surprised  by 
them  because  "this  Is  a  campaign  year- 

The  fact  that  It  is  a  campaign  year  is  irrele- 
vant. Feeling  was  widespread  at  the  time 
the  senate  completed  Its  investigation  Into 
the  Baker  case  that  the  full  story  ^ad  ^t 
been  made  public  and  that  more  would  come 
out  Republicans  had  and  have  every  right 
to  pursue  the  subject,  Just  as  have  Democrats 
who  might  feel  that  an  appearance  of  whl^- 
wash  is  more  damaging  to  the  name  of  their 
party  and  the  name  of  the  U.S.  Senate  than 
disclosure  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Indi- 

''Srshould  be  kept  In  mind,  also,  that  Re- 
publican Majority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen 
was  among  those  who  opposed  further  inves- 
tigation into  the  Baker  affair  earlier.  Dirk- 
sen said  then  he  believed  the  Senate  s  repu- 
tation was  being  tarnished. 

Dirksen  now  says  that  Williams  charges 
come  "at  an  awkward  time"  since  many 
Senators  want  to  get  away  to  campaign.  HW 
observation  appears  restricted^  Campaign 
pressures  are  no  excuse  for  Democrats  or 
Republicans  refusing  to  come  to  grips  with 
serTous  allegations  of  misconduct  involv^g 
individuals  at  high  governmental  and  politi- 
cal levels.  _,..  .  _ 

Bobby  Baker  is  a  campaign  issue.    But  he 

Is  more  than  that. 

Democrats— specifically  Including  Lyndon 
Johnson— are  going  to  have  to  live  with  the 
ghost  of  Baker,  and  Williams'  new  charges 
make  coexistence  more  uncomfortable  than 

It  should  be  said  in  President  Johnson  s 
favor  that  he  Immediately  ordered  an  FBI 
investigation  to  determine  whether  any  Fed- 
eral law  had  been  violated.  That  Is  a  much 
more  creditable  stance  by  the  President  than 
one  of  appearing  to  Ignore  Williams,  who 
will  not  be  ignored. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 
Sept.  4,  1964] 
Overpayment   $35,474.32 
Bobby  Baker,  President  Johnson's  embar- 
rassing genie,  won't  stay  corked  in  his  bottle. 
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^n.T.iAMs  of  Delaware,   piilled  the 

as   be    had   threatened,   and 

pervasive   Infiuence   loomed   up 

settled  over  the  Senate  Chamber. 

with   the   Senate  report   that 

guilty  only  of  gross  Improprie- 

nxuMS  charged  Bobby  with  par- 

in  a  conspiracy  of  corruption  that 

law  on  two  counts. 

Is  described  as  an  ordinary 

cleverly  disguised.     Mr.  Williams 

;hat  builder  Matthew  McCloekey 

a  check  for  $109,205.60  to  Insxir- 

Don  Reynolds  for  insurance  that 

28;     (b)     that    Reynolds    kept 

,   according   to  agreement,  gave 

Bobby  Baker  as  a  contribution 

Lyndon  Johnson  campaign;  and 
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's  use  of  a  company  check  en- 
entire  amount,  including  the  al- 
,  to  be  charged  off  as  business 
cconpany  tax  returns. 
,000  of  the  funds  supposedly  were 
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Times,    Sept.    4, 


[From   th|   Atlanta    (Ga.) 
1964) 
FiTLL  Trpth  Should  Be  Known,  Senate 

Ought  To  Investigate 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,    charged  in  the  Senate  this  week 
that  $25,0(  0  was  channeled  to  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  c  kmpaign  through  Bobby  Baker  in 


an  illegal  conspiracy  by  a  Philadelphia  con- 
tractor. 

He  demanded  on  the  basis  of  new  evi- 
dence from  Don  B.  Reynolds,  a  Washington 
insurance  man,  that  the  Senate  reopen  the 
Bobby  Baker  Investigation. 

Reynolds,  according  to  the  Senator,  also 
indicated  that  an  additional  $10,000  had 
been  sent  via  him  through  Bobby  Baker  by 
the  same  contractor.  These  funds,  said 
Reynolds,  were  "contributed  in  return  for 
a  contract  to  build  a  new  stadium  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Calling  on  the  President  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Senate  to  Join  him  in  demanding  the  re- 
opening of  the  case  and  prosecution  of  the 
investigation  to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  no 
matter  who  might  be  Involved,  Willl*ms 
said: 

"The  choice  lies  between  full  disclosure  or 
political  whitewash,  and  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration win  be  Judged  by  their  deci- 
sion." 

L.B.J,  has  now  ordered  the  FBI  to  in- 
vestigate, disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the 
deal. 

The  hue  and  cry  of  the  Democrats  and 
the  people  are  well  remembered  when  Sher- 
man Adams  In  Elsenhower's  administration 
was  removed  from  the  National  Government 
scene  as  a  result  of  being  charged  with  ques- 
tionable dealings  with  private  Individuals. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  back  Senator  Wil- 
liams fully  In  his  effort  to  bring  out  the 
truth  in  this  matter.  When  shoddy  and 
sleazy  deals  are  charged  against  high  leaders 
of  our  Government,  the  matter  .should  be 
pursued  until  the  full  truth  Is  known.  If 
Innocent,  the  accused  have  nothing  to  fear: 
If  guilty,  those  Involved  should  face  a  day 
of  reckoning. 


[Prom  the  Newark   (N.J.)    Evening  News, 

Sept.  4,  1964] 

Bobby  Baker — Continued 

No  matter  how  hard  Senate  Democrats  try 
to  forget  him.  Bobby  Baker  keeps  on  pop- 
ping up.  The  latest  embarrassment  steins 
from  allegations  so  serious  that  President 
Johnson  has  been  Impelled  to  order  an  in- 
quiry by  the  FBI. 

The  charge  this  time  Is  of  a  $25,000  "kick- 
back" which  Matthew  H.  McCloskey.  former 
Ambassador  to  Ireland  and  former  Demo- 
cratic national  finance  chairman,  allegedly 
made  to  the  1960  Kennedy-Johnson  cam- 
paign fund.  According  to  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  the  man 
whose  persistence  set  off  the  Senate's  re- 
luctant and  abbreviated  Investigation  of  last 
winter,  this  was  channeled  through  Baker 
and  Don  B.  Reynolds,  an  Insurance  broker 
in  whose  business  Baker  owned  an  Interest. 

The  donation  was  burled.  Senator  Wil- 
liams told  the  Senate,  In  a  $35,574  28  over- 
payment for  a  performance  bond  which  Mr. 
Reynolds  sold  Mr.  McCloekey  after  the  lat- 
ter's  Philadelphia  firm  won  the  construction 
contract  for  the  Washington  Stadium.  Mr. 
McCloskey  has  denied  the  allegation. 

The  President's  call  for  the  FBI  was  in 
order,  also  prompt.  But  It  reemphaslzed 
the  failure^  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  thor- 
oughgoing "inquiry  of  Its  own.  As  an  in- 
stance, the  FBI  won't  tell  us  how  Bobby 
Baker  built  his  reputed  $2  million  fortune 
while  serving  as  Secretary  to  Senate  Demo- 
crats at  $19,000  a  year.  Nor  will  It  show 
from  where  or  from  whom  his  Infiuence  de- 
rived since  the  FBI's  assignment  Is  limited 
to  possible  violation  of  the  election  laws 
governing  contributions. 

Accordingly,  the  Baker  case  was — and  re- 
mains— the  responsibility  of  the  Senate.  For 
what  the  public  got  was  not  an  Investiga- 
tion so  much  as  a  coverup.  Accordingly, 
neither  Senate  nor  White  House  Is  In  a  po- 
sition to  cry  politics  now  that  the  Issue  of 
public  morality  has  been  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  In  his  latest  Installment 
of  the  Baker  serial. 


[Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Sept.  4,  i^, 
Stains  That  Won't  Wash  On    ' 

There  are  ample  reasons  why  Sen*to. 
JoHK  J.  WiLLiAjis.  Republican,  of  DelinH^ 
is  called  "the  conscience  of  the  Senate" 
That  may  be  a  misnomer.  His  discloeurAi  ^ 
sktillduggery  in  government,  whUe  leadina  S 
some  convictions  and  reforms,  have  draeai^ 
tie  to  upgrade  the  collective  ethical  *on 
science  of  the  Senate.  .     ' 

The  former  feed  dealer  does  not  nUke 
careless  charges.  He  always  has  docunJro 
tary  proof  of  his  charges  but  the  line  between 
legaUty  and  ethics  is  thin.  Wn-UAJts  was 
responsible  for  cleaning  up  the  Tnunan  ad- 
ministration  mess  in  the  Internal  Rev^nu* 
Service  and  Justice  Department. 

Now  he  says  Democratic  f\mdr4iMr 
Matthew  McCloskey,  recently  resigned  fon' 
bassador  to  Ireland,  made  a  $35,000  Hick- 
back  on  a  contract  to  build  the  Distri()t  of 
Columbia  stadium,  a  Government  Job.  Wil- 
liams says  the  overage  was  hidden  in  a  per- 
formance  bond  fee.  He  asserts  $25,000  ot 
this  was  f unneled  through  Bobby  Baker,  Into 
the  1960  Kennedy- Johnson  campaign  fund 
Illegally. 

Baker  was  the  protege  of  Senator,  and 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  !The 
newest  charge  In  L'Affalre  Baker  adds  fuel 
to  a  smoldering  fire  which  democratipally 
controlled  Senate  commltteee  wish  to  Ignore. 
President  Johnson  has  asked  the  FBI  to 
check  whether  any  Federal  laws  were  vioUted. 
He  could  hardly  do  anything  else. 

It  will  be  unlikely  that  admissible  legal 
evidence  of  illegal  action  is  found,  "thett 
Is  ample  evidence,  almost  open  scandal  lA  the 
Baker  case,  that  ethical  conduct  of  Seniitors 
is  Involved.  As  a  body  the  Senate  believes 
in  a  double  standard.  It  needs  urgently  to 
have   its   collective  conscience   awakened. 


[From  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Union,  gept. 
4,   19641 

L.B.J.  Wrong  in  Task  roB  FBI   ■ 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  FBI  to 
look  into  the  charge  that  a  $26,000  kickback 
was  illegally  and  surreptitiously  channeled 
into  the  Kennedy-Johnson  campaign  ;fund 
in  1960. 

This  smacks  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Investigating 
Mr.  Johnson. 

As  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  FBI  Is  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  imder  the  authority  dt  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  instructions  Mr.  Johnson  asked  the 
FBI  to  determine  if  any  Federal  law  had.  been 
violated  but  he  did  not  disclose  whetheir  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  would  be  made 
public.  , 

Thus  Mr.  Johnson,  presumably,  will  sit  In 
Judgment  on  findings  related  to  matters  con- 
cerning his  official  family. 

This  Is  an  embarrassing  if  not  intoltoable 
position  for  the  FBI.  It  suggests  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  prove,  that  the  FBI 
coxild  be  used  for  political  whitewashing  or 
a  political  harassment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  FBI  agents  were 
used  for  midnight  interviews  and  the  seizure 
of  records  in  the  political  steel  price  issue. 
Their  reports  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Under  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  the  Fb|  has 
achieved  an  unparalleled  reputation  fpr  in- 
tegrity. At  the  personal  request  of  the 
President  himself,  Mr.  Hoover  has  remained 
as  Director  beyond  his  normal  retirement, 
which  further  places  him  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. ; 

The  FBI  does  not  prosecute,  but  investi- 
gates. Its  authority  ends  when  its  reports 
are  turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  In 
most  cases,  to  Federal  attorneys,  and  ih  this 
case,  to  the  President  himself,  which  would 
be  normally  by  way  of  the  Attorney  General. 

There  is  more  than  the  possibility  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  election  statutes  in  thb  case 
brought  to  light  by  Senator  John  J^  Wn.- 
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„-  Republican,  of  Delaware.    It  Is  also 
''*'^i  nrnrftlitv  in  Government. 
"Jilon^n ot  with  the  FBI  but  with  Con- 

*^.t/»r  WniiAMS,  who  was  responsible  for 
.vf^hial  disclosures  concerning  Bobby 
^^ffSmer  secretary  of  the  Senate  Dem- 
!±f  •m^JOTlty,  now  charges  that  Mr.  Baker 
'*7*l£?£ew  McCloskey,  a  contractor  and 
!Sir  Ambassador  to  Ireland  conspired 
^^'L  durance  agent  to  boost  the  amount 
•*^  SrSrmance  bond  for  buUdlng  a  Wash- 
"l^STtodUun  and  diverted  $25,000  of  the 
2K  aiWnt  to  the  Kennedy-Johnson  cam- 

""ilVSnate  and  the  House  should  assign 
^n^vSlgation  to  a  Joint  committee  com- 
tliS  rtenly  of  Members  of  both  political 
KSes  and  all  hearings  should  be  open  and 

'^w'^pS'are  to  have  faith  In  their  Govern- 
„,ent  investigations  of  Government  itself 
«mt  not  be  conducted  in  secret,  or  by 
S!ncl«  directly  responsible  to  the  people  or 
bureaus  involved. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
vield 'myself  1  minute.  The  cOTunittee 
Smied  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
3d  be  a  most  distinguished  committee. 
But  the  arguments  I  have  made  pre>^- 
Sy  still  hold,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Sdment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]  will  be  re- 
jected. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  ,        , 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  7  minutes  left 
on  my  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  CASE.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  take  all  of 

it. 

On  the  basis  of  precedent^for  exam- 
ple  the  investigation  of  Teapot  Dome 
and  other  subjects  referred  to  today— a 
special  select  committee  is  a  very  good 
Instrument.    The  fact  that  an  investiga- 
tion might  take  a  Uttle  while  would  not 
be  a  handicap.     It  is  much  better  to  take 
several  weeks  to  get  a  job  done  properly 
than  not  to  have  it  done  properly  at  all. 
I  do  not  really  think  that  is  an  answer 
to  our  proposal  that  will  commend  itself 
to  the  American  people.    I  hope  it  will 
not  commend  itself  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.    I  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
bipartisan,  high  level  investigation  ought 
to  be  made.    I  really  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  three  Senators  who  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  accept  the  high  respon- 
sibility of  membership  on  the  select  com- 
mitt  w* 
^   Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  am  sure  we  can 
get  the  six  Members,  but  they  are  not 
volunteering   very   rapidly   at   the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
the    Senator    from   Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark]  .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the   Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut   [Mr.   RiBicoFF],   the   Senator 
from    Virginia    [Mr.    Robertson],    the 
Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoitng] 
are  absent  on  ofiBclal  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  would  each  vote 

"nay."  „ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Perui- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]. ^     , 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator   from  Washington   would  vote 

"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] Is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nay^  45,  as  follows: 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  f  rwn  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Is  this  vote  on  final 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
(Putting  the  question.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  ^     ^    ^      ^^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  the 
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YEAS— 38 

Gore 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS— 45 

Hayden 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Salinger 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Yarborough 


NOT  VOTING — 17 


Hartke 

Hill 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long.  La. 

McGee 


Morse 
Rlblcoff 
Robertson 
Russell 
Young,  Ohio 


request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  sufficiently 
seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  new  paragraph,  begin- 
ning on  a  new  line  5,  which  would  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  further.  That  any  three  members 
of  the  committee  may  request  that  a  wit- 
ness or  witnesses  be  called  to  testify  before 
the  committee  and  all  such  requests  shall  be 
honored  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  can 
the  amendment  be  put  to  a  vote?    It  is 
very  plain. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.    The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the    Senator    from   Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  LONG],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF] ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  J 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],   the   Senator   from  Virginia 
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1,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
Clark],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicoFF], 
r  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert - 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
would  each  vote  "nay." 
vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
Jackson]  is  paired  with  the 
om  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eixender]. 
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TEAS — 39 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McCleUan 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

NATS — 45 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 
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Curtis'  amendment  was  re- 


LEXHSLATIVE  PROGRAM 


took 


point  Mrs.  Neuberger 
Presiding  Officer.) 

Madam    President. 

are  in  the  Chamber,  I 

to  ask  the  majority  leader 

program   for  tomorrow   and 

there  will  be  a  session  of  the 

Saturday  or  not — I  hope. 

Not? 

ELD.    Madam  President. 

>e  a  session  tomorrow. 

President,  the  pending  busi- 

will  be  the  Javits-McCarthy 

to    the    foreign    aid    bill. 

will  be  voted  on  tomorrow 

lay.    It  is  not  anticipated  at 

that  there  will  be  a  session 


IkS 

DI IKSEN. 
Sen  itors 
UkB 


HU  -IPHREY. 
MA'^SFII 


As  the  minority  leader  has  indicated, 
the  Senate  will  stay  with  the  foreign  aid 
bill  until  the  questions  connected  with 
it  are  completed.  How  long  that  will 
take,  I  do  not  know. 

I  would  hope  that  now  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  road,  we  could 
pass  the  resolution  now  pending,  which 
I  am  sure  no  Senator  opposes.  The  soon- 
er we  adopt  it  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  come  to  a  vote  on  the  resolution  to- 
morrow, would  it  not  be  logical  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  get  a  vote  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would;  but  un- 
fortunately some  of  us  have  to  take  a 
Saturday  off  once  in  awhile.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  them.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  session  while  I  am  not  in  Wash- 
ington, I  would  say  to  go  ahead.  That 
decision  will  be  up  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  TMr.  Inouye  1  who 
will  be  acting  majority  leader  tomorrow. 
What  he  decides,  along  with  the  minority 
leader,  will  determine  what  will  happen 
on  Satinrday. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  Saturday  session,  and 
that  some  business  will  be  transacted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  much  rather 
enjoy  the  fellowship  and  good  company 
of  the  majority  leader  so  that  when  he 
is  away  we  can  all  enjoy  his  absence 
with  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  rather 
there  should  be  a  Saturday  session,  if 
it  brings  the  Senate  that  much  closer  to 
adjournment.  I  wish  to  get  out  of  here 
and  go  home  and  spend  a  little  time 
there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  shall  all  be  lone- 
some if  the  Senator  is  not  with  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Oh.no. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeccion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   STADIUM 
CONTRACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  367 »  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  reopen  the 
study  and  investigation  begun  under  the 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  212,  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
or  business  interests  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  former  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  .stated. 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the' in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1.  after 
the  period  in  line  6.  insert  the  following: 

In  the  conduct  of  the  study  and  Investi- 
gation   authorized    by    this   resolution,    the 


committee  is  authorized  and  directed  h\ 
addition  to  Its  investigation  of  the  flnan-,^ 
or  business  Interests  or  activities  of  &rnnt 
fleer  or  employee,  or  former  officer  oi%m' 
ployee,  of  the  Senate,  to  investigate  anC 
other  Interests  or  activities  of  any  suflh  q/ 
fleer  or  employee,  or  former  officer  o*  em* 
ployee,  and  (2)  to  extend  Its  Investlnation 
to  include  Investigation  of  the  Interwts  w 
activities  of  Members  or  former  Members  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  deternjlnlnB 
whether  or  not  any  of  such  interests  tr  ac 
tlvltles  have  Involved  any  violation  df  law 
or  any  other  Impropriety  of  any  kind  or  have 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  amendment  is  simpje.  i 
am  sure  there  will  be  no  objection  to  it 

It  would  merely  extend  the  autljority 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  if  it  de- 
cides to  go  Into  the  question,  to  malte  the 
investigation  which  It  is  being  directed 
to  do,  as  to  whether  any  Member  6f  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  former  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  involved.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee would  have  the  authority  to  check 
into  that  particular  matter. 

Some  time  back,  this  question  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  question  was  i-aised 
and  the  point  was  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that,  as  he  Interpreted 
the  resolution  or  as  the  chief  counsel  in- 
terpreted it  for  him,  the  committee  had 
no  such  authority  even  if  it  were  found 
that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  was  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yifeld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  know  in  this  particular  case,  in- 
volves a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  does,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  pursued  to  its  ulti- 
mate end. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  should  accept 
the  amendment.  Certainly,  It  ^^s  my 
intention,  as  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  at  the  time  I  submitted 
the  first  resolution,  that  the  resolution 
conferred  upon  the  Senate  Rules'  Com- 
mittee such  authority  to  investigate  any 
improprieties  or  activities  If  they  in- 
volved a  Member  of  the  Senate  ot  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  Senate  or  if  they  in- 
volved other  Improprieties  as  well  as 
business  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    1  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
is  asking.  In  my  opinion,  is  already  In- 
cluded in  Senate  Resolution  212,  fend  the 
present  resolution,  which  Is  a  resurrec- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  212.  I  per- 
sonally see  no  objection  to  accepting  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  accept  the  amendment  I 
appreciate  his  consideration.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  clear  up  any  doubts  that  this 
is  the  intention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  great  merit.  Let  us  not  be  miistaken 
as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Senate  today.  The  Senate  has  gone  on 
record  in  substance  as  asserting  that  a 


«,niittee  cannot  call  witnesses  without 
comity  vote-not  only  that  a  Senator 
"  Sit  (»11  witnesses,  but  also  that  the 
•^ire  minority  cannot  call  witnesses  It 
rtravesty  upon  committee  procedure, 
nts  going  a  long  way  toward  sweeping 

nmPthIng  under  the  rug. 
""Sr  LAUSCHE.    Madam  President.  I 

.mmend  the  majority  leader  for  agree- 
""fS  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
SSrTom  Delaware.    What  is  the  use  of 

r^iine  further  about  it?    Let  us  vote. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    Madam  President, 

%T ''presiding  OFFICER.  The 
nnistion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
S  of  the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

Williams].  ,. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Madam  President- 
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ytr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
PrfSdent,  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Su  yield  further.  I  should  like  to  have 

^l^^.^HuSlPHREY.    Madam  President, 
a  nariiamentary  inquiry. 
*  Mr    WILLIAMS   of  Delaware.    This 
next  amendment  is  my  last. 

Sr  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  last 
amendment  was  three  amendments  ago. 
Tf  the  Senator  wishes  to  continue  to  offer 
iiiendments.  the  Senate  is  in  session,  and 
that  is  fine  with  me;  but  I  must  leave 
the  Chamber. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  also 
agree  to  this  amendment.  I  have  checked 
with  the  legislative  counsel  Asjiis  res- 
olution is  drawn  I  am  fearful  that  if  In 
the  course  of  this  investigation  it  were 
found  that  there  was  another  contract 
in  which  the  same  contractor  may  have 
been  involved  and  a  similar  pattern 
were  estabUshed  as  to  kickbacks,  that 
the  interpretation  would  be  made  that 
the  committee  would  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  go  into  it.  .  ^       ^        „„  1 

This  amendment  provides:  On  page  i. 
before  the  period  in  line  11  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  to  any  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  any  other  Government 
building  or  facility".  ^  ^^^ 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
evidence  that  what  was  done  in  this  case 
goes  beyond  into  any  other  contract. 
But  this  contractor  has  had  several  other 
contracts.  If  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation it  is  found  that  this  method 
of  overpayment  represents  a  pattern  or 
an  indication  that  this  may  have  hap- 
pened in  another  instance  the  committee 
should  have  the  authority  to  go  into  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader 
thought  that  was  the  way  it  was  drafted, 
but  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
It  appears  to  me  that  what  the  Senator 
is  doing  before  the  committee  gets  under- 
way is  to  raise  questions  as  to  its  fairness. 
I  believe  that  the  resolution  speaks  for 
Itself.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
would  do  the  things  the  Senator  wishes; 
but  if  it  would  please  him  and  he  wishes 
that  provision  included,  it  is  all  right 

with  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  a 
question:  Would  this  not  permit  the  com- 


mittee to  go  into  any  question  of  Gov- 
ernment construction,  regardless  of 
whether  it  related  to  the  Senate  or  to 
Senate  employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Not  as  I  interpret  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  intei-pret  it,  it 
would.  If  the  Senator  will  read  it  back, 
perhaps  I  have  it  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  remembers  the  whole  section, 
starting  with  line  7— of  the  resolution 
itself — it  reads: 

Resolved  further,  That  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  resolution  is 
directed  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
allegations  raised  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  and  matters  related  thereto. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  may  be  inter- 
preted as  confined  to  an  inquiry  solely 
with  respect  to  this  one  stadium  contract. 
Mr.  McCloskey  built  many  other  Gov- 
ernment buildings.  Should  it  be  found 
that  there  was  an  indication  that  this 
practice  related  to  other  contracts  I  feel 
that  the  committee  should  clearly  have 
jurisdiction  to  go  Into  it.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  with  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  spell  out 
such  authorization.  That  committee  al- 
ready has  authority  to  go  into  all  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Let  us  not  instruct  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  inquire 
into  this  one  contract  only  and  say  that 
it  is  not  to  look  for  anything  else  or 
any  other  possible  kickbacks.  I  know 
that  that  is  not  the  intention.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  clear  up  this 
question.  ,  ^. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     The     resolution 

reads  as  follows 


Resolved  further.  That  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  resolution  Is 
directed  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
allegations  raised  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  and  matters  related  thereto. 


In  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  resur- 
rect Senate  Resolution  212.  which  is  al- 
ready all  embracing.  I  suggest  that  we 
should  have  some  faith  and  some  belief 
in  the  committees  of  this  body,  which 
are  selected  by  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole. 

I  would  hope  also  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  would 
recognize  that  what  I  have  said  is  im- 
plicit in  both  these  resolutions,  and  that 
what  I  believe  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do 
is  unnecessary,  and  in  a  sense  uncalled 
for  at  this  time. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  as  a  layman  I  could  place  a 
similar  interpretation  on  it.    If  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Montana    [Mr.   Mansfield] 
were  on  this  committee  and  were  to  in- 
terpret the  resolution  I  would  accept  it 
as  drafted.    But  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  when  we  were  discussing 
the  original  resolution  last  October  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  I,  tfll  agreed  that  the  resolution  did 
have    authority    to    question    Senators. 
Later,  it  was  interpreted  differently  than 
we  had  intended  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     But,  now  we  are 
saying  ahead  of  time,  and  we  are  empha- 


sizing what  we  intend,  that  it  shall  per- 
tain to  previous  Members  and  employees. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  at 
the  time  we  submitted  the  original  res- 
olution we  emphasized  our  interpreta- 
tion. Later  when  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  committee  we  restated  our 
interpretation  and  thought  at  that  time 
that  we  had  concurrence  In  that  inter- 
pretation by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan]  .  But  later  we  found 
that  the  conunlttee  was  operating  under 
an  interpretation  given  the  committee  by 
the  committee  counsel,  that  it  had  no 
such  authority.  ,^„,. 

It  is  to  preclude  such  a  possibility 
again  that  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment. All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  carry 
out  what  I  know  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana intends  to  do. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  But  the  second  re- 
solve in  the  resolution  appUes  specifically 
to  the  allegations  made  on  the  floor  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

I  believe  I  can  give  the  Senator  n«r 
assurance  that  the  conmilttee  will  look 
Into  other  matters  relating  thereto.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  some  faith  m 
the  committee.  What  we  are  doing  Is 
trying  to  dilute,  dilute,  and  dilute.  We 
should  give  the  conunlttee  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  into  the  matter  and  investi- 
gate the  allegations.  We  should  not  try 
to  tear  it  down  in  the  process.  The  com- 
mittee members  are  Members  of  this 
body  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  our 
confidence  and  good  will.  They  have  a 
tough  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Will  the 
Senator  accept  the  amendment? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Madam 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
lett], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicofp],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts [Mr.  KENNEDY],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  J 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator 

SOK].     I 

tor  from 
and  the 
vote  "yet 

Mr 
Senator 
is 

The 
son]  is 
present 

The 
nays  48, 


from  Washington   [Mr.  Jack- 
present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay" 
Senator  from  Washington  would 


necess  irily 
S  >nator 


Aiken 

AUott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bogga 

Case 

Cooi)er 

Cotton 

Curtik 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Fong 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  >fa. 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Bdmonds^n 

Krvln 

Ful  bright 

Gore 

Omening 

Hart 


Bartlett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cttrlson 
Clark 
Ellender 
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KtrCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 

rom  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 

absent. 

from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 

^etained  on  official  business;  if 

voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

result  was  announced — yeas  38, 

I  IS  follows: 

INC.  570  Leg.] 

TEAS— 38 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Mechem 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NAYS— 48 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jobnftton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 


Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


MetcalX 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Randolph 

Salinger 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Yar  borough 


NOT  VOnNO— 14 


Goldwater 
Hill 

Jackson 
Kennedy 
Long.  La. 


McOee 
Rlblcoff 
Russell 
Young.  Ohio 


So  thi!  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Dela^  are  was  rejected. 

Mr.  H  JMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  fo)  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution. 

The  y(  as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    mLLER.     Madam    President,    I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majirity  leader  a  question  for  clari 
flcation.     Page  1  of  the  resolution  prO' 
vides  fo-  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  alleg{  tions  raised  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia    Stadium   and  "matters  related 
thereto.'     I  wonder  if  "matters  related 
thereto"  would  include  possible  income 
tax  viol  itions? 

Mr.  H  JMPHREY.  I  presume  it  would 
include  Eill  items. 

Mr.  ]\[ILLER.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  c  ear.  because  the  reason  which 
prompts  d  the  question  is  that  on  page  2 
particulir  attention  was  given  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
District  of  Columbia- 
Mr.  pUMPHREY.  And  any  other 
agency. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes;  but  nothing  was 


said  abc  ut  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
The  Ser  ator  may  recall  that  the  Senator 
from  I(  wa  earlier  pointed  out  that  if 
these  al  egations  which  came  on  the  floor 
of  the  J  enate  were  true,  they  could  in- 
volve po  ssible  income  tax  violations;  and 


I  would  trust  that  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  would  be  that  such  matters  as 
that  would  be  embraced  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  in- 
terpretation would  seem  to  me  to  be 
correct.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  which  was  accepted  a 
while  ago.  was  rather  broad  in  its  cov- 
erage, and  I  think  all  matters  are  fully 
covered. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I   thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate 
accepted  one  of  our  amendments,  but  I 
regret  that  it  rejected  the  others.  I  wish 
it  had  accepted  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
offered.  That  amendment  would  have 
given  us  assurance  that  the  minority 
could  have  some  of  its  witnesses  called 
to  testify.  The  complaint  of  the  minority 
previously  was  that  the  committee  would 
not  call  witnesses  when  there  was  an 
indication  that  their  testimony  might  be 
embarrassing  to  the  administration. 
Such  procedure  only  invites  the  charge 
of  whitewash. 

In  final  passage  I  shall  support  the 
resolution  since  it  is  the  only  choice  we 
have.  I  only  hope  that  at  this  time  next 
year  I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  my  pres- 
ent complete  lack  of  faith  in  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  to  do  the  job  was  un- 
founded. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  under- 
stand that  there  is  at  least  an  implied 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
to  call  Mr.  McCloskey  if  the  resolution 
is  adopted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
would  be  utterly  inconceivable  if  the 
committee  did  not  call  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  in  public 
sessions.  I  emphasize  the  words  "public 
sessions"  so  that  the  country  can  see 
what  is  going  on.  They  should  not  be 
called  in  executive  session  where  some- 
one might  leak  out  his  interpretation  of 
what  has  been  said  The  people  should 
know  what  is  developed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield, 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  suppose 
that  we  can  get  any  kind  of  assurance 
from  some  of  the  Senators  who  are  pres- 
ent and  listening  to  what  is  being  said 
as  to  whether  we  shall  get  that  sort  of 
result  if  we  support  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
so.  I  should  like  to  think  so.  because 
that  was  the  trouble  before.  The  ma- 
jority refused  to  call  witnesses  as  re- 
quested by  the  minority  members. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  hear  any  response 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Reynolds  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  committee  in  a  public 
session  where  under  oath  he  could  pre- 
sent his  testimony.  Sure,  his  testimony 
had  already  been  take  in  executive  ses- 
sion. Are  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee afraid  to  let  the  country  hear  what 
the  man  has  to  say?    The  witness  is 


entitled  to  that  privilege.  Other  wit- 
nesses were  called,  and  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses were  allowed  to  testify  in  public 
Let  them  take  his  testimony  first  in  ex-^ 
ecutive  session,  then  in  public  session! 
Let  us  lay  out  all  the  evidence,  regardless 
of  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  be  very  appro-i 
priate.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority has  denied  the  right  to  call  wit- 
nesses,  that  the  majority  shoiUd  state 
whom  they  expect  to  call  as  witnesses, 
I  make  that  statement  in  all  sincerity  be- 
cause we  have  wasted  a  year  now  trying 
to  have  the  investigation.  We  hfeve  been 
denied  our  right  to  call  witnesses.  Is 
the  majority  now  asking  us  to  vote  on 
a  sham,  or  will  the  majority  slate  the 
names  of  at  least  some  of  the  vtrltnesses 
whom  they  expect  to  call? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Madam  President . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  majority  of  the 
committee  refuses  to  call  witnesses  who 
the  minority  feels  are  necessa»7  for  a 
complete  Investigation,  might  ,  not  the 
minority  come  before  the  Sena^  with  a 
resolution  asking  for  the  mandatory 
calling  of  the  witness  whom  the  minority 
wishes?  Out  of  the  discussions  which 
we  have  had,  the  majority  will  realize 
that  the  question  requires  leading  in  the 
direction  of  mistakes  In  calling  witnesses 
rather  than  mistakes  in  not  calling  them. 
This  afternoon  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
my  colleagues  that  when  the  people 
voted  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
from  one  political  party,  they  did  not 
expect  that  that  overwhelming  majority 
in  control  would  lead  to  abus^  In  the 
exercise  of  authority,  I  feel  that  out  of 
the  discussions  of  the  past  several  days 
has  come  clearly  the  mandate  of  the 
thinking  of  the  Senate,  that  there  must 
be  a  complete  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  what  has  happened. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  propose  to 
have  the  people  of  Ohio  suspect  me  of 
dishonesty  and  of  misdoings  because  of  a 
fear  to  investigate.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has 
voted  completely  in  the  direction  of  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  on  his  side. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  casting 
any  reflections,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Baker 
is  now  on  the  payroll  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  should  lik^  to  know 
what  her  salary  is  and  for  what  depart- 
ment she  works.  The  question  is  not  in- 
tended to  cast  any  reflection,  but  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  ought  to  know 
the  answer.  We  have  spent  many  hours 
and  weeks  discussing  this  item,  and  it 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  T  learned 
that  Mrs.  Baker  was  on  the  payroll  of  a 
committee. 

Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  claim  it  to  t>e  a  fact, 
but  it  is  stated  that  her  salary  is  $16,000 
or  $17,000  a  year. 

Can  any  Senator  answer  that  question 
for  me? 
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%/,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
,.«;t  can  answer  it.  The  answer  is 
"?i  "  I  do  not  know  what  the  salary 
,  but  the  statement  that  she  is  on  the 
LiPral  payroll  is  correct. 

ur  LAUSCHE.  Can  any  Senator  an- 
J^'^to  what  her  salary  is?  I  have 
S;  Sid  it  is  $16,000  or  $17,000  a  year. 
oThow  far  can  we  go  in  removing  from 
Se  Snds  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
the  fear  that  things  are  bad? 

Mr  WlIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
«ni;  one  of  the  indications  to  show  how 
fhTsenate  committee  has  been  scraping 
Spr  the  top  of  the  whole  Baker  issue. 
?hP  very  point  we  are  here  today  direct- 
,°  the  Rules  Committee  to  Investigate 
wine  the  Rules  Committee  refused  to  In- 
Sate  when  this  specific  allegation 
il  called  to  its  attention.  Apparently 
J  was  hoping  and  praying  that  no  one 
else  would  obtain  the  evidence  and  there- 
by embarrass  them. 

WeU    they  missed  their  guess.     The 

rancelled  check  was  produced,  and  now 

we  have  another  investigation  pending. 

The  big  question  is— what  else  Is  left 

under  that  rug? 
Mr.  COTTON.    Madam  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr  COTTON.  The  only  result  which 
the  minority  members  of  the  coniniittee 
can  expect  if  they  are  again  denied  the 
Drivilege  of  calling  witnesses  to  insure  a 
thorough  Investigation  and  a  revelation 
to  the  country,  is  to  come  back  to  the 
Senate  and  appeal  again  to  the  Senate. 

We  can  at  least  have  the  consolation 
in  the  Senate,  after  this  long  and  weary 
deliberation,  that  there  will  be  an  early 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  so  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  here  to  receive  their 

nlpO 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  well  taken.  ^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  subscribe  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  said  about  a  shocking 
development  that  has  taken  place.    For 
what  reason.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not 
know  why  there  should  be  this  attempt, 
tending  to  downgrade  the  whole  investi- 
gatory reputation  of  the  Congress,  and 
especially  of  the  Senate.    To  me  it  Is 
utterly  unheard  of  and  a  fantastic  situ- 
ation when  a  majority  of  any  committee 
denies  the  minority  members  of  that  in- 
vestigating committee  the  right  to  call 
witnesses.    If  that  is  inherent  in  what 
we  are  supposed  to  vote  for  now,  we  are 
voting   for   something   which   is   sheer 
hypocrisy.     I  hope   that  the  majority 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  who 
have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  the  public 
weighing    on   their   shoulders   will   not 
be  without  action.    While  I  can  under- 
stand why  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  might  not  want  to 
have  witnesses  called  when  the  Republi- 
can members  asked  them  to  call  such 
witnesses,  I  appeal  to  them,  as  I  did  once 
before  on  the  floor,  not  to  use  this  power 
arrogantly  by  denying  the  minority  the 
right  to  call  witnesses. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
Is  so  right.    The  public  will  not  feel  that 


there  has  been  anything  but  a  glorifled 
whitewash  unless  the  witnesses  suggested 
by  the  minority  are  called.  Obviously 
they  should  call  Bobby  Baker,  Reynolds, 
McCloskey,  and  others.  Why  in  the 
world  are  we  engaging  in  this  political 
hocus-pocus  here  today,  with  this  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  members  to 
resurrect  an  investigation  which  they 
buried  and  whitewashed,  unless  they  in- 
tend to  call  witnesses? 

So  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution,  but 
I  shall  vote  for  it  in  the  expectation  that 
the  majority  will  not  make  the  colossal 
blunder  they  made  last  time  in  refusing 
to  call  witnesses  who  are  important  and 
relevant  to  the  investigation,  witnesses 
who  are  suggested  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  have  a  right 
to  have  them  called. 
I  have  one  further  suggestion  to  make. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MIFNDT.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
suggest  to  Senators  Cooper,  Scott,  and 
Curtis  that  they  go  back  in  senatorial 
history.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  had 
a  situation  in  which  a  committee  under 
a  certain  chairman  refused  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  minority.  The  minority  mem- 
bers walked  out  of  the  committee  and 
said  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  kind  of  procedure.  The  walkout 
was  led  by  a  well  recognized  Member  of 
the  Senate,  now  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee. 
I  think  he  was  right  in  taking  the  minor- 
ity members  out  of  the  committee  with 

him.  ,     ^ 

As  a  result,  we  have  devised  a  pro- 
cedure and  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  minority  is  protected. 

I  suggest  that,  if  the  majority  mem- 
bers refuse  to  call  witnesses,  our  three 
Republican  members  walk  out   of  the 
investigation,  stay  out  of  it,  and  let  those 
having  the  majority  put  the  imprimatur 
of  one  political  party  on  the  whitewash. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  point  out  that  but  for 
the  majority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee,   the    Curtis    amendment    would 
have  prevailed  today.    How  anyone  can 
base  any  hopes  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
call  any  witnesses  by  appealing  to  them 
is  beyond  me. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  lawlessness  is 
running  rampant  in  this  country,  that 
women  and  girls  are  not  safe  on  the 
streets  of  Washington,  that  bloodshed 
is  taking  place  over  this  country,  when 
there  is  a  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  is  corrupt,  and  the  Senate 
will  not  investigate  it?  The  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  voted  against  full  in- 
vestigation three  or  four  times.  He  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  an  eternal 
optimist.  I  hope  that  the  majority 
members  of  this  committee  will  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  railroaded 
one  investigation  into  a  whitewash,  and 
the  country  is  rebelling  against  it.  I 
pleaded  with  them,  as  one  who  has  been 


a  member  of  Investigating  committees 
of  the  Congress  longer  than  any  other 
Member,  not  to  use  their  power  of  num- 
bers. They  used  it.  Their  action  has 
come  back  to  plague  them.  I  hope  they 
will  not  use  it  again, 

I  shall  vote  for  the  investigation  In 
the  hope,  confidence,  and  optimism  that 
the  majority  members  will  learn  from 
that  sad  mistake  and  call  the  witnesses 
required.    If  they  do  not,  I  hope  the  Re- 
publican members  will  walk  out  of  the 
committee  and  let  the  whitewash  be  con- 
ducted by  one  political  party  only.     I 
hope  that  wUl  help  correct  the  situation. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr   LAUSCHE.    Following  the  state- 
ment I  made  earlier,  the  wife  of  Bobby 
Baker  is  on  the  payroll  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.    Her  base  pay  is 
$2,939.34  a  quarter.     I  have  been  told 
that  that  amount  should  be  multiplied 
by  4,  which  brings  her  pay   to  about 
$12,000  a  year.   I  have  referred  to  the  re- 
port   from    January    1,    1964,    through 
March  31.  1964.    Whether  she  is  still  on 
the  payroll,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  that  is  base  pay.  and  that  her 
actual  pay  is  greater.  At  least  I  am  de- 
lighted that  as  a  result  of  the  Senator  s 
inquiry  it  did  not  develop  that  she  was 
employed  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  comment- 
without  his  losing  the  floor— I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  on  the  point  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Baker. 

Mr.    MUNDT.     Madam   President,   I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. ^,         - 
Mr   ER"VIN.    For  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
Mrs   Baker  was  an  employee  of  one  oi 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  namely,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina   has    ever    heard,    she    is    not 
charged  wtih  any  complicity  in  the  mat- 
ters of  a  derogatory  nature.    So  far  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned, her  service  on  that  committee 
has  been  honest,  honorable,  and  efficient. 
So  far  as  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina is  concerned,  no  member  of  the 
majority  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  guilty  of  any  crimes  in  connection 
with  molesting  any  girls  or  women  on  the 
streets  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr   HICKENLOOPER.    Am  I  correct 
in  assuming  or  vmderstanding  that  the 
witness  source  of  the  alleged  evidence 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  In 
connection  with  the  aUeged  payoff  of 
$25  000,  or  one  of  the  witness  sources, 
is  one  of  the  witnesses  the  minority  mem- 
bers wanted  to  call  in  the  previous  in- 
vestigation?    They  had  laid  down  cer- 
tain facts  and  connections,  but  the  mi- 
nority was  ruthlessly  voted  down  by  the 
majority,  who  refused  to  go  into  these 
things,  and  now  we  are  going  through 
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hassle  again  because  of  this  re- 

fiirther  understand  that  this  is 

and  that  there  are  a  number  of 

^tnesses  who  should  have  been 

Is 'that  correct? 
MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  South 
js  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
and  Administration.    I  shall 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
] ,  who  has  done  the  spadework. 
the  question.     The  Senator 
Siuth  Dakota  has  injected  him- 
the  situation  today  solely  be- 
have had  this  hassle  before, 
both  arms  waving,  the  Senator 
Scluth  Dakota  has  been  flashing  an 
ight  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
them  not  to  use  their  power 
this  matter  under  the  rug.    I 
thetn  that  they  could  ref\ise  to  call 
but  that  the  American  public 
let  them  get  by  with  it.    The 
not  let  them  get  by  with  it. 
plea|i  with  them  now  to  call  the  wit- 
let  the  facts  speak,  and  to  let 
be  held  in  public,  where  the 
people  can  find  out  all  about 
and  not  merely  hand  out 
from  a  star  chamber  pro- 
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WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
from  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
i'ery  well. 

MUNDT.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 


rORDAN    of    North    Carolina. 

President,  if  the  Senator  will 
copy  of  the  hearings  and  look 
45.  he  will  find  the   answer. 

Mr.  McLendon  asked  Mr.  Reyn- 


llr. 


Reynolds,   I  ask   you    and   you 

to  all  of  the  business  trans - 

you  had  with  Baker  or  In  which 

been  Instrxunental  In  promoting? 

1  hlnk  of  any  others  that  we  have  not 

about? 

I  do  not  recollect  any  oth- 


hal 


Re  rNOLos. 


is  the  answer.     Mr.  Reynolds 

under  oath.    This  is  the  report 

testimony.    He  was  under  oath 

ore  our  cormnittee.    All  I  know 

testified. 

egation  has  besn  made  by  the 

from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 

to  read  something  on  what 

This  is  found  at  page  1894. 

Senator  appeared  before  our 

.    He  was  before  our  commit- 

He  laid  a  good  deal  of  infor- 

sefore  our  committee  at  that 

a  great  deal  since  then.    I  read 

1895  of  the  hearings:  a 


he 


w  sh 
sild. 
the 


an  1 


CH  \lRMAlt. 


You  have  been  mighty  gen- 

your  information.  I  presume,  as 

ne  in  the  beginning,  that  you  will 

lupplylng  us  with  anything  which 

your  possession. 

Williams.  I  will  make  available  to 
'.  nf  ormatlon  which  I  get;  yes,  sir. 


In  answer  to  the  allegation  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
and  previously  by  Senator  Williams,  the 
information  about  the  new  check  was 
never  presented  to  our  committee.  I 
heard  about  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  heard 
about  it  only  a  few  days  ago.  No  one 
on  the  staff  of  the  committee  heard  of 
it  being  sent  to  the  committee.  It  is  new 
information.  I  accept  it  as  new  infor- 
mation. It  was  never  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  anyone. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  keep  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  straight  on  this  information  be- 
cause I  know  he  wants  to  be,  yet  he  is 
far  off  base.  First,  he  read  the  question 
by  him  in  the  committee  asking  me 
whether  I  had  presented  all  the  informa- 
tion I  had.  As  of  that  date  I  certainly 
had.  That  statement  was  made  on  No- 
vember 14,  1963,  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Yes,  I  told  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  would  cooperate  with 
his  committee,  and  I  did  cooperate  with 
the  committee.  I  only  wish  I  could  say 
that  the  committee  had  given  me  its  co- 
operation in  return. 

Some  of  what  the  Senator's  committee 
disclosed  later  was  presented  to  him 
through  my  testimony.    He  knows  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  far 
as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reynolds  is  con- 
cerned, he  later  asked  for  an  opportunity 
to  testify  in  public  session.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  his  committee 
refused  to  call  him.  The  committee  re- 
fused to  call  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  told  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  plainly,  in 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  a 
week  or  so  ago,  but  back  in  July  of  this 
year  that  this  particular  check  of  Mr. 
McCloskey's  should  be  obtained  by  his 
committee.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  took  no  action  whatever. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  again  the 
colloquy  in  July  wherein  I  specifically 
told  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  he  should  obtain  this  particular 
check. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  concur  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  stated.  Mr. 
McCloskey  should  have  been  called.  It  would 
have  been  far  better. 

There  Is  one  other  missing  link  which  may 
have  only  supported  the  other  testimony  or 
it  may  have  raised  other  questions.  Some  of 
the  canceled  checks  were  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  I  have  them  before  me. 

The  committee  has  also  the  canceled  check 
by  which  Bobby  Baker  got  his  $4,000.  The 
committee  has  the  canceled  check  for  $1,500 
that  Mr.  McLeod  received.  But  what  the 
comiQittee  does  not  have  and  which  the  com- 
mittee should  have  and  which  I  hope  it  will 
still  try  to  obtain,  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's check  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  pa3rment 
for  this  stadium  insurance.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  important  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  Mr. 
Reynolds'  record  shows  what  the  amount  Is. 


The  report  shows  what  he  paid  for  the  a* 
formance  bond.     But  I  shall  not  ia-gue  ^i 
point.  "•* 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  *iowb  th«t 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  to  get  $73,631.28  from  u, 
McCloskey.  ;  *'■ 

He  paid  Hutchinson,  Rlvlnus  &  Co  vh 
handled  the  Insurance  for  Reynblda  '»«»** 
599.72.  That  left  a  difference  for  hU  coa" 
mission  of  $10,031.56.  Out  of  that  $10081M 
he  wrote  a  check  for  $4,000  to  BohbyBate 
and  two  checks  to  Mr.  McLeod,  one  for  «i  ntn 
and  one  for  $1,500.  '^' 

While  It  may  be  merely  routine,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  $73,631.28  check  to  see  If  that 
is  exactly  what  was  paid.  I  woT4d  Buggest 
that  even  now  the  committee  could  obta^  a 
copy  of  that  check.    It  may  be  Intferestlng. 

Mr.  WITJJAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
committee  flatly  refused  to  call  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds  in  public  session.  When  the  com- 
mittee was  told  he  had  additidnal  test!- 
mony  he  should  have  been  called  back. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  oommittee 
did  not  do  a  better  job.  I  want  before 
the  Senator's  committee  in  good  faith 
last  October  and  November.  I  presented 
to  the  committee  all  the  evidence  I  had. 
I  told  the  Senator  that  I  would  continue 
to  supply  any  information  I  Jater  de- 
veloped. Later  I  told  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  was  very  touch  dis- 
appointed in  how  his  conmiittee  was  op- 
erating. I  said  I  was  a  little  annoyed 
to  find  that  someone — either  he  or  some- 
one high  in  the  administration— had 
passed  instructions  that  all  rtiy  corre- 
spondence with  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  intercepted  and  copies 
of  it  transmitted  to  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina accepted  that  without  telling  me 
what  was  being  done.    Why? 

I  cooperate;  but  was  that  the  proper 
way  for  the  committee  to  reciprocate? 

If  the  Senator  did  not  run  down  all 
the  leads  and  if  he  did  not  read  all  of 
this  mail  that  was  intercepted  he  missed 
a  golden  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on. 

From  the  time  that  I  found  that  the 
committee  was  more  interested  in  in- 
vestigating how  I  was  obtaini^  my  In- 
formation than  in  the  inforipation  it- 
self my  cooperation  stopped,  and  it  has 
not  been  resumed  with  anyione  con- 
nected with  the  majority  side  of  the  com- 
mittee. Nor  will  it  be  resumed  imtil  I 
get  more  of  an  indication  that  such  co- 
operation is  appreciated. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Cablina.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  Senator's 
showing  me  a  check  for  $109,000.  I 
heard  the  Senator  discuss  it  on' the  floor. 
He  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
there  was  a  check  for  $5,000,  and  he 
read  a  letter  about  it.  It  was  a  check 
for  $5,000  that  was  cashed  in  the  Dis- 
bursing Office  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
$5,000  check  was  a  different  case  en- 
tirely. It  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
McCloskey  case. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
know  that,  but  the  Senator  never  said 
anything  about  the  $109,000  check  of 
Mr.  McCloskey.  I 
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txr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   Oh,  yes 
tJ^^ri&tor  was  alerted  about  the  pos 

^r  JORD^'^of  North  Carolina.    It 

Tnpver  referred  to  my  committee  or 
^an^  member  of  the  committee  at  any 
Hme  If  it  was,  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
I  The  Senator  never  said  anything  to 
"■  «hnut  it  I  heard  the  Senator  dis- 
"'  S^on  the  floor.  He  made  this  alle- 
•^on  I  did  not  deny  it.  because  I  did 
St  £iow  anything  about  it.  It  never 
2me  before  our  committee  until  now. 
Sfwill  be  before  our  committee  if  the 
Le  is  referred  to  the  committee. 

Judging  by  the  statements  of  the  Sen- 
.ir^r  from  Delaware,  one  would  get  the 
topression  that  he  dug  up  all  the  infor- 
mation that  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Oh,  no. 

Mr'  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
H„?  uD  a  great  deal  of  information,  too. 
*^  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Qpnfltor  and  his  committee  certainly  did. 
?Srwhat  did  they  do  with  it?    Where 

'^Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    To 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  pages. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  give  full  credit  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  digging  up  the  check  for  $5,000 
This  was  a  check  Mr.  Baker  cashed  at 
the  Senate  Disbursing  Office,  taking  fifty 
$100  bills.  Yes.  the  committee  discov- 
ered that  strange  transaction  about  6 
months  before  I  found  it  out. 

Why  had  the  committee  not  released 
it  before?  Why  was  it  kept  under  the 
mg  until  I  discovered  it? 

I  know  that  the  Senator  picked  up 
much  information  long  before  I  did.  The 
Rules  Committee  also  was  on  notice  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  pleaded  with  the  conunittee  to 
call  Mr.  McCloskey  so  that  the  committee 
could  question  him.  The  committee  re- 
jected his  request  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3. 
Why  did  the  conmiittee  reject  the  re- 
quest? What  was  it  afraid  of? 

I  will  again  read  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  exactly  what  I  told  him 
on  July  27.  This  was  in  answer  to  the 
refusal  to  call  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  I  concur  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  stated.  Mr. 
McCloskey  should  have  been  called.  It  would 
have  been  far  better. 

There  Is  one  other  missing  link  which  may 
have  only  supported  the  other  testimony  or 
It  may  have  raised  other  questions.  Some  of 
the  canceled  checks  were  In  the  committee 
hearings  and  I  have  them  before  me. 

The  committee  has  also  the  canceled  check 
by  which  Bobby  Baker  got  his  $4,000. 

That  $4,000  was  the  kickback  he  re- 

C6iVG(i 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  in 
the  record.  The  committee  saw  nothing 
illegal  about  it.   I  continue  to  read : 

The  committee  has  the  canceled  check  for 
•1,500  that  Mr.  McLeod  received.  But  what 
the  committee  does  not  have  and  which  the 
committee  should  have  and  which  I  hope  It 
will  still  try  to  obtain,  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's check  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  payment 
for  this  stadium  Insurance.  I  think  It  would 
be  very  Important  to  have  that  Information. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  Mr. 
Reynolds'  record  shows  what  the  amount  is. 
The  report  shows  what  he  paid  for  the  per- 
formance bond.  But  I  shall  not  argue  that 
point. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware.  It  shows  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  to  get  $73,631.28  from  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

He  paid  Hutchinson,  Rlvlnus  &  Co.,  who 
handled  the  Insurance  for  Reynolds,  $63,599.- 
72.  That  left  a  dlfiference  for  his  commis- 
sion of  $10,031.56.  Out  of  that  $10,031.56  he 
wrote  a  check  for  $4,000  to  Bobby  Baker 
and  two  checks  to  Mr.  McLeod,  one  for  $1,000 
and  one  for  $500. 

While  It  may  be  merely  routine,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  $73,631.28  check  to  see  If  that 
Is  exactly  what  was  paid.  I  would  suggest 
that  even  now  the  committee  could  obtain 
a  copy  of  that  check.    It  may  be  interesting. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina:  Did  the  committee  try  to  ob- 
tain the  check?  What  did  the  commit- 
tee do  about  it? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
take  it  that  the  Senator  has  a  copy  of 
that  from  the  record.  There  are  photo- 
static copies  of  a  number  of  checks  in 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  this  McCloskey  check.  Did 
the  Senator  try  to  obtain  the  check? 
Had  he  obtained  it  he  would  have  found 
that  it  was  a  check  for  $109,000.  Tliat 
was  the  check  Mr.  McCloskey  sent  in 
payment  for  the  performance  bond, 
rather  than  a  check  for  $73,000,  the 
amount  which  he  should  have  paid.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ator obtain  that  check  to  see  if  it  was 
for  the  exact  amount. 

I  ask  the  Senator  again:  Did  he  make 
any  effort  whatsoever  to  obtain  that 
check,  or  did  he  do  nothing  until  I  dis- 
closed the  check  before  the  Senate  last 
week? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator's  suggestion  was  made  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  That  is  no  answer.  A  few 
days  earlier  the  majority  leader  had  lec- 
tured all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
when  we  were  trying  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  said  that  if  we  had 
any  evidence  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was 
the  place  to  present  it.  We  accepted 
his  recommendation. 

When  I  became  convinced  that  the 
committee  was  intercepting  my  mail  I 
presented  the  evidence  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  his  committee  will  demon- 
strate that  they  are  really  going  into  this 
subject  I  shall  again  pledge  my  coopera- 
tion. But  I  want  that  demonstration  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  his  committee 
evidenced  first. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  in 
his  next  inquiry  he  intends  to  call  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
shall  answer  the  question  in  this  way: 
If  the  resolution  is  turned  over  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
we  will  do  the  investigating.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware any  time  he  wishes  to  appear  with 


any   information   he  has.    Let   me   go 

further 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  call  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  will  be  for  the  committee  to  decide.  ^ 
I  wish  to  go  a  little  further.  Neither 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  nor  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  committee  intercepted 
any  mail  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Again 
no  answer.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  not  trying  to  state,  is  he,  that 
copies  of  my  correspondence  were  not 
sent  to  his  committee?  He  has  already 
confirmed  that  point  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  earlier  debate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     I  did 
not.    I  said  this,  if  I  am  not  badly  mis- 
taken :  On  two  occasions,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me  correctly — I  cannot  re- 
member  everything   the   Senator  from 
Delaware  said  on  the  floor;  he  said  so 
many  things,  I  cannot  remember  them 
all — one  or  two  agencies  sent  me  copies 
of  answers  to  requests  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  had  made.    They  sent 
me  copies  of  answers  they  had  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  because  my 
recollection    is    that   the    Senator   had 
asked  for  certain  information.    We  were 
making  an  investigation,  and  our  agents 
or  investigators  said,  "We  thought  the 
conunittee  was  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
had  asked  for."    We  had  not  asked  for 
it:  they  sent  it  of  their  own  volition.    I 
do  not  remember  who  it  was  that  sent 
it,  but  we  never  asked  anybody  to  shadow 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  say  who  ordered  it;  I  do  say  it  was 
someone  high  in  the  administration  who 
did  it.  It  did  not  accidentally  happen. 
My  mail  was  intercepted. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  intimating 
that  I  did  it.  I  resent  that  statement, 
because  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No,  I 
said  I  did  not  know  who  gave  the  in- 
structions; but  it  took  somebody  in  high 
position  to  do  it.   "I  have  letters  con- 
firming that  copies  of  some  of  my  cor- 
respondence were  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  he  read,  but 
they  were  sent  to  his  committee.    I  con- 
sider it  a  highly  improper  procedure  for 
any  department  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  take  it  upon  itself 
to  transmit  to  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate copies  of  the  correspondence  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate.    I  do  not 
say  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina instructed  that  that  be  done,  but 
I  hope  the  committee  did  put  dependence 
enough  in  it  to  read  it.    If  the  chairman 
did  not  read  it,  I  suggest  that  he  go 
back  and  read  it  even  at  this  late  date 
because   he    may   have   missed   a    few 
points.    It  might  have  avoided  the  un- 
pleasantness   of    having    last    week's 
episode  exposed  in  the  Senate  had  he 
really  read  the  correspondence  that  was 
sent  to  him  and  then  acted. 
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The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  thst  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  committee  woiild  call  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  will  be  made  later  by  the  com- 
mittee. Will  the  Senator  tell  us  how 
he  pers(  nally  will  stand  on  the  question 
of  callic  g  Mr.  McCloskey  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  JDRDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  Serator  from  Delaware  will  wait 
until  w«  have  an  opportunity  to  act,  we 
will  determine  how  to  proceed.  In  the 
first  piece,  the  resolution  has  not  been 
adopted  The  final  vote  has  not  been 
taken.  If  the  resolution  is  adopted  and 
the  Con  mittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion is  ( irected  to  act,  I  assiire  the  Sen- 
ator Ihi  t  the  committee  will  conduct  its 
own  investigation.  I  Invite  the  Senator 
from  D(  laware  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee iigaln  with  any  Information  he 
has.  If  he  has  any  information  to  sub- 
mit to  V  s.  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  V  Till  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  not 
indicate  ig  to  the  Senate  that  all  he  was 
Interest  d  in  investigating  is  that  which 
the  Sen  itor  from  Delaware  indicated  he 
knew  at  out.  Certainly  the  Senator  and 
his  comnittee  have  some  responsibility. 
Last  No  member  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  McCloskey  overpajrment. 
If  I  ha(  I  would  have  told  the  Senator 
about  it  I  was  acting  in  good  faith:  but 
the  fac  is,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  ti  le  check  at  that  time.  I  found 
out  abo  It  that  later.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  infer  that  I  was  misleading 
him  at  t  le  time.  I  was  not.  As  soon  as  I 
got  the  nformation,  I  presented  it  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  when 
he  seened  uninterested  I  presented  the 
inf  orma  tion  to  the  Senate.  If  he  did  not 
take  aqvrantage  of  it,  that  is  his  own 
fault. 

I  expijess  the  hope  again  that  we  may 
have  seme  assurance  from  either  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  some 
Membei  on  the  majority  side  that  a 
thoroug  1  investigation  wUl  be  conducted 
land  tha  ;  these  witnesses  will  be  called. 

I  sha  1  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  it 
will  be  '  rtth  grave  misgivings. 

Mr.  CORE.  Madam  President,  I  call 
for  the  regular  order.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nettbercer  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Sobth  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr. 
Madam 


Mr 
Mr 

through 
rupted. 
Mr.  4 

wish  to 


JORDAN    of    North    Carolina. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
South  I  akota  yield  further? 

Mr,  JrUNDT.  If  the  Senator's  col- 
league 1  rom  Tennessee  will  withhold  his 
request  for  the  regiilar  order,  I  shall  be 
happy  t  >  yield. 

Mr.  CORE.  I  withdraw  my  demand 
for  the  egiilar  order. 

Mr.  A  TJNDT.  In  that  event,  perhaps 
we  shou  d  let  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
finish  h  s  sentence. 

P  \STORE.    He  had  not  finished? 

!»4UNDT.     He    was    half    way 

a  sentence  when  he  was  inter- 


ORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
say  with  all  the  honesty  I  possess 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Istratioi  I  had  no  intention  of  hiding  any- 
thing ;  e  nd  that  we  did  not  hide  anything 
that  weiknew  anything  about. 


We  talked  with  Mr.  McCloskey  twice 
by  transatlantic  telephone.  There  were 
allegations  against  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Rejmolds  testified  under  oath — and  it  is 
in  the  record — that  he  met  with  Bobby 
Baker  in  his  office  and  that  Bobby  Baker 
introduced  him,  Mr.  Reynolds,  to  Mr. 
McCloskey.  He  said  that  Bobby  told  Mr. 
McCloskey  he  had  an  interest  in  the 
Resmolds  Insurance  Agency — or  what- 
ever the  correct  name  of  it  is — and  that 
if  he  was  successful  in  his  bid  to  build 
the  stadium,  he  hoped  he  would  give  Mr. 
Reynolds  the  performance  bond. 

Mr.  Reynolds  testified  that  he  did  get 
it.  He  got  a  fee  of  $10,000.  for  which 
he  gave  Baker  $4,000.  This  is  all  in  the 
record.  The  check  was  there.  There 
was  nothing  denied  about  It.  There  was 
nothing  to  hide.  We  called  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey in  Ireland.  He  was  Ambassador 
to  Ireland  at  that  time.  He  said  the 
same  thing.  He  said  that  Baker  told  him 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  Reynolds  com- 
pany, and  that  he  hoped  he  would  give 
him  that  business,  because  he  would  ben- 
fit  by  it.  What  Mr.  Reynolds  paid 
Baker  he  had  no  Idea,  but  we  did  get  to 
him.  We  felt  It  was  not  necessary  to 
bring  Mr.  McCloskey  back  from  Ireland 
to  teU  us  the  same  thing  he  told  us  over 
the  telephone. 

All  the  information  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing is  completely  new  information. 
We  had  no  knowledge  of  It  before.  We 
did  place  in  the  record,  in  the  last  2  or 
3  weeks,  the  bids  that  were  made  on  the 
stadiimi.  Mr.  McCloskey  was  the  low 
bidder.  We  went  down  the  list.  I  be- 
lieve there  were  10  bidders.  We  verified 
that  and  placed  It  in  the  record.  We  did 
what  we  thought  was  necessary.  We  do 
not  deny  there  is  additional  informa- 
tion which  has  now  been  brought  before 
the  Senate.  This  resolution  would  di- 
rect us  to  look  into  it.  If  it  Is  referred 
to  us,  we  shall  look  into  it.  There  is  no 
argimient  about  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President.  I 
jield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  point  has  been  made  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  was  the  low  bidder.  That 
is  true.  He  was.  It  is  also  true  that 
after  he  got  the  contract  additional 
changes  were  made  which  cost  $2,990,000 
more,  which  was  added  to  the  contract. 
I  wish  that  to  show  in  the  Record. 

Six  of  those  changes  represented 
changes  In  the  Installation  of  14  addi- 
tional toilets.  They  did  not  even  know 
how  to  build  toilets.  It  required  six 
changes  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
seem  to  be  getting  into  the  same  kind 
of  situation  in  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution — that  is,  one 
of  frustration  and  no  action — that  we 
got  into  when  we  first  adopted  the  Wil- 
liams resolution  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion. 


September  lo 

That  resolution,  as  the  Senate  knoim 
we  were  advised  by  the  majority  lead» 
would  Include  Members  of  the  Senate 
The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commitbi 
decided  that  it  would  not. 

Now  we  are  given  a  resolution  by  the 
majority  leader  for  the  investigation  of 
the  current  information.  And  now  the 
Rules  Committee  chairman  refuses  to 
say  whether  he  will  call  the  chief  person 
mentioned  in  this  information. 

I  believe  that  it  is  about  time  we  knew 
where  we  stood — or  are  we  going  to  get 
another  runaround? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  i 
never  made  such  a  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  did  not  say  the  Senator 
made  any  such  statement  as  that,  i 
said 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  said  that  I  re- 
fuse to 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  did  not  call 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor refused  to  do  it.  The  Senator  was 
upheld,  in  the  last  analysis,  against  the 
protests  from  the  Democratic  side.  For 
instance,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
had  been  assured  a  second  time  by  the 
majority  leader  that  the  investigation 
would  cover  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
then  we  were  overruled  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Are  we  to  be  overruled  again? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
told  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the 
Senate  fioor — and  I  will  tell  him  again— 
that  if  he  has  any  charges  to  make 
against  a  Senator,  he  should  make  them, 
and  we  will  investigate  them.  We  have 
not  received  any  yet. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment ad  nauseam.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  no  answer  to  the  point  My  point 
Is.  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  are  we  going  to  get  results, 
or  are  we  doing  an  entirely  futile  thing? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  did  not  say 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  would  not  call 
Mr.  McCloskey.  I  said  that  if  we  con- 
ducted this  investigation,  we  would  call 
those  we  thought  we  needed  to  hear.  It 
may  Include  him — I  would  presume  It 
would — but  we  are  going  to  conduct  the 
investigation,  and  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  unless  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Madam  President,  which 
is  determining  the  policy  here.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  lectured  to  by  a  person 
who  will  decide,  when  he  gets  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  Senate, 
what  he  Is  going  to  do  about  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Let  the  Senate  know  ahead  of  time 
what  it  is  doing.  We  have  earnestly  and 
sincerely  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  question.  We  meet  a  blank  wall 
every  time  we  get  anything  specific.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  we  can  do  here 
and  now,  before  we  vote. 
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ur  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
^  \w,t  beUeve  that  there  Is  any  monopoly 
•^  honVsty  and  integrity  on  the  other 
S,  0?  tiae  aisle,  or  on  this  side  of  the 
uip  or  on  the  part  of  any  one  Senator. 
Jrh^T^  are  honest  Senators  on  both  sides 
f  the  aisle.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
jLry  Senator  is  honest  unless  he  shows 
Smseif  to  l>e  otherwise. 

t£  statements  made  here  are  not 
chronologically  correct. 

When  the  Senator  from  Delaware  of- 
fprpd  his  original  resolution  it  included 
the  words,  "employees  of  the  Senate." 

There  was  no  conter>tion  at  that  time 
that  it  Included  Senators.  Later,  the 
SMiator  from  Delaware  came  back  and 
^ered  an  amendment— or  the  Senator 
ftom  Tennessee  offered  it— in  which  it 
wM  desired  to  Include  an  interpretation 
that  would  clearly  include  Senators. 

At  that  time  it  was  claimed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  others — I 
thought  facetiously  for  a  time,  and  then 
I  realized  that  they  were  serious  about 
it_that  the  word  "employees"  had  al- 
ways included  Senators. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  at  that 

point?  ,    ^  . 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Just    a    moment — 

please  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  CASE.    Pardon  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  that 
that  could  not  be  the  case,  because  no 
Senator  is  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
We  comprise  the  Senate. 

The  idea  that  "employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate." or  any  term  of  that  kind  wovdd 
Inciude  Senators  themselves,  has  been 
ridiculous  all  the  time  and  was  ridicu- 
lous when  it  was  first  made.  I  stated 
that  as  clearly  as  I  could  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate. 

Later,  other  Senators  stated  they  were 
going  to  interpret  it  that  way.  That  was 
quite  all  right  with  me.  But,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  have  never  agreed,  and 
I  stated  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  what 
now  seems  to  be  assumed  by  everyone 
as  being  completely  correct,  that  the 
words,  "employees  of  the  Senate"  could 
never  Include  Senators.  That  question 
did  not  come  up  In  the  beginning.  It 
came  up  on  the  subsequent  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
In  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
others  contended  that  the  word  "em- 
ployees" had  always  Included  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  for  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  be  called  on  any  investigation. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  that 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  that  the  Rules  Committee 
had  inherent  authority  to  check  Into 
matters  which  seemed  improper  on  the 
part  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  is 
something  with  which  I  thoroughly 
agree.  But  to  say  in  the  beglrming  that 
this  resolution  Included  Members  of  the 
Senate  is  ridiculous,  because  it  did  not. 
It  included  employees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.    Madam  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Florida  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    As  soon  as  I  have 

finished.     So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 


am  becoming  tired  of  all  this  bickering. 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
honest.  We  would  not  be  sent  here  time 
after  time  by  our  people  if  they  did  not 
believe  that  we  were  dependable  and 
honest,  and  had  integrity. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  here 
to  defend  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  other  members  of  the  majority 
on  the  committee,  and  also  all  three 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  fight  to  defend  any  one  of 
them. 

I  believe  that  they  are  trying  to  do 
the  decent  thing.  To  say  in  advance,  as 
the  Senator  has  Just  stated,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  frustrated  before  we  begin, 
is  another  ridiculous  thing  to  say,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  his 
associates  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
newly  discovered  matter. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  finding  this  new  evidence. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  it  to  be  brought  out  into  the 
open  where  everyone  can  see  it,  but  let 
us  not  start  this  backbiting  process  be- 
fore the  members  of  this  fine  committee 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they 
can  look  into  this  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence with  complete  accuracy  and  bring 
out  all  the  facts. 

Madam  President,  we  are  mature  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  we  are  all  honest 
people.  We  have  been  through  the  fire, 
politically,  and  every  other  way.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willhig  to  say 
that  this  Senate  committee,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members,  will 
go  to  the  bottom  of  this  new  matter  and 
any  other  matter  that  is  called  to  their 
attention. 

I  beUeve  that  to  prejudge  them  In  ad- 
vance by  saying  we  are  frustrated  before 
we  start  Is  not  complimentary  to  them 
or  to  the  Senate.  It  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  ethics  of  the  Senate.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  shall  not  stand  idly  by  and 
see  that  kind  of  a  charge  made  and  go 
unanswered. 

I  am  sure  that  this  fine  committee,  and 
every  member  of  it  is  a  fine  Senator,  will 
bring  back  a  report  which  correctly  re- 
fiects  what  they  think  should  be  reported 
on  this  matter. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CASE.    The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  regrets  the  weariness  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  feels  about  the 
statements  that  have  been  made.    But 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  feels  that 
it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  weariness 
of  the  American  people.    The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  further  feels  that  it  is 
nothing    compared    to    the    frustration 
that  the  American  people  feel  about  the 
Inactivity  that  has  marked  this  whole 
investigation. 

Mr.      HOLLAND.       Madam      Presi- 
dent 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
demand 


Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  have  the 
fioor.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  out 
of  order.    Madam  President,  I  ask 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
fioor. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CASE.    Madam  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for  a 

question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CASE.    Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  above  the 
rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  did  not  stand  up  to  speak 
about  the  conduct  of  fellow  Senators. 
He  was  trying  to  say  a  few  words  about 
how  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted. I  shall  take  that  question  into 
long  consideration  before  I  answer  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
for  another  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  I>akota  think  that  it  is  ridiculous 
for  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  have  been 
raised  today  in  the  light  of  the  history 
of  this  investigation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  vacu- 
um, or  a  new  committee.  We  have  had 
a  long  controversy,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
month  after  month.  It  arose  solely 
from  the  fact  that,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  It,  the  committee  did  not  call 
the  witnesses. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  on  this  reso- 
lution, it  has  been  most  helpful  to  find 
out  how  the  committee  intends  to  con- 
duct the  investigation  this  time. 

I  agree  with  one  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  made.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  every  committee  of  the  Senate,  is  a 
creature  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  appropriate  for  any 
Senator  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Give  us 
the  power.  We  will  conduct  the  Investi- 
gation." It  must  be  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  is  the  parent  body.  I  believe 
we  all  Eigree  on  that. 

Mr.  CASF-    Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.    Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  when  the  question  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  as  to  whether 
the  authority  of  the  committee  embraced 
an  investigation  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  majority  leader  assured  this 
body  that  the  resolution  as  originally 
drawn  and  originally  adopted  did  Include 
authority  to  investigate  Members  of  the 
this  body? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  in  conformity 
with  the  memory  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  could  be  wrong, 
but  I  thought  that  was  generally  under- 
stood at  the  time.  That  was  the  impres- 
sion I  got.  And  certainly  I  do  not  agree 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  who  hold  that 
a  Senator  is  above  the  investigative 
power  of  a  committee.  I  believe  they 
should  be  Included. 

Mr.  CASE.    Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
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Mr.  »[XJNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  (;aSE.  Is  it  conceivable  to  the 
Senatoi  from  South  Dakota  that  so  care- 
ful and  conscientious  a  Member  of  this 
body  at  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  have  failed  to  have  pursued  his 
objecti\  e  at  that  time,  in  his  own  words, 
if  he  had  not  felt  that  the  assurance 
given  him  by  the  majority  leader  and 
others  t  s  to  the  inclusion  of  investigative 
author!  y  in  the  resolution  was  adequate? 

Mr.  IIUNDT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
tram  Ti  snnessee — and  he  can  contradict 
me,  if  1  am  wrong — felt  that  it  was  in- 
cluded. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
felt  tha ;  it  was.  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  felt  t  lat  it  was. 

If  I  I  lay  try  to  read  the  mind  of  the 
distingt  Ished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoLLAN)],  he  himself  thought  it  was. 
But  whi  it  he  Is  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
Senatoi  5  were  in  a  different  category 
semant  cswlse  than  the  employees  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  he  was  not  trying 
to  hold  that  Senators  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to   he  investigative  process. 

Mr.  C  ASE.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MINDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  C  ASE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  always  an  occupant  of  the  Chamber, 
being  a  most  conscientious  man,  and  of- 
ten a  Aocal  occupant  of  the  Chamber. 
The  Seaate  Is  the  beneficiary  of  this 
charact  Jristic  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. D)es  the  Senator  recall  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  that  occasion 
made  aiy  protest  to  the  effect  that  the 
position  of  the  majority  leader  was  ut- 
terly ri£  iculous? 

Mr.  ^  UNDT.  I  cannot  recall  what  the 
admission  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was.  I  do  remember  that  the  Senator 
from  F  orida  made  a  long  argiunent  to 
the  effe  ;t  that  a  Senator  was  something 
differen;  than  an  employee.  But  I 
thought  he  was  relating  that  not  to  the 
particular  investigation,  but  simply  as 
a  matter  of  precedent,  that  he  did  not 
want  Senators  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
categor '   as  employees  of  the  Senate. 

May  :  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if 
I  have  h  iterpreted  his  remarks  correctly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  completely  so. 
I  statec  on  the  floor  at  that  time — and 
the  Rec  )rd  will  show  what  I  stated — that 
I  felt  it  vas  completely  wrong  to  say  that 
the  wor  ling  of  the  resolution  first  intro- 
duced ly  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WcLLiAMs]  included  Senators,  be- 
cause it  included  instead  employees  of 
the  Sen  ite.  I  stand  upon  that.  I  do  not 
believe  here  would  be  five  Senators  who 
would  fi  id  fault  with  that. 

So  fa  *  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
rather  s  and  upon  the  Record.  I  cannot 
remembjr  exactly  what  I  said.  But  I 
made  It  just  as  clear  as  I  do  now  that  I 
thought  it  was  completely  ridiculous  and 
complet'ly  wrong  for  anyone  to  claim 
that  th(  words  "employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate" inc  uded  Senators.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an;'  Senator  will  be  heard  to  deny 
that  no^  7.  Senators  have  had  an  ol)por- 
tunity  t  >  think  it  through. 

I  hav>  already  said  during  this  par- 
ticular »lloquy  that  I  approve  of  the 
stateme:it  made  on  the  second  occasion 
in  the  irgument  of  this  matter  by  the 
dlstlngushed   Senator   from   Kentucky 


[Mr.  Cooper].  He  made  the  statement 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  some  inherent  author- 
ity to  investigate  into  improper  conduct 
of  a  Senator  if  there  be  any  appearance 
of  such.  But  that  authority  was  not 
given  by  this  resolution.  It  was  not  given 
by  the  wording  of  the  resolution.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Senator  now  will 
seriously  question  that  fact. 

I  have  already  said  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, even  for  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration solely,  to  look  into  any  matter 
on  which  they  tliink  the  Senator  from 
Florida  requires  investigation.  I  am 
sure  that  most,  if  not  all.  Senators  feel 
that  way.    We  are  going  far  afield  here. 

The  sole  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  sufficiently  eihpowered 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Bobby  Baker  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
new  facts  produced.  I  have  commended 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  for  producing  the 
facts  on  the  stadium  matter. 

I  thought  the  situation  would  be  clar- 
ified by  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams!  .  I  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader  that  he  accept  it. 
Others  suggested  the  same  thing.  He 
accepted  it  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
accepted  it  anyhow.  There  could  not 
be  any  question,  looking  at  that  resolu- 
tion, and  particularly  with  that  amend- 
ment, with  as  much  detail  as  it  con- 
tains— I  think  much  of  it  is  reitera- 
tion— that  the  committee  now  has  full 
authority.  I  am  sure  it  will  elect  to  use 
its  authority  wisely. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  and  the  country 
will  be  benefited  by  the  action  of  the 
committee.  But  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator.  I  have  never  said.  I  do 
not  say  now,  and  I  shall  never  say  that 
the  words  "employees  of  the  Senate" 
cover  Senators. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  To  bring  this  phase  of  the 
matter  to  a  close,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  have  not  been  interested  in  seman- 
tics, either. 

I  have  been  interested  in  substance.  I 
am  deeply  concerned,  not  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  would  give  authority  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  investigate  the  question  to  the 
bottom,  but  as  to  the  motivation  of  the 
committee  in  accepting  the  Investigation, 
and  whether  it  will  do  a  job.  That  is  the 
whole  point.  I  am  not  very  happy  with 
the  results  of  the  investigation,  or  the 
specific  failure  to  pick  up  matters  that 
all  Senators  felt,  whether  the  words  in- 
cluded it  or  not.  would  be  embraced  with- 
in the  investigation.  Therefore.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  at  what  seems  to  be  a 
refusal  and  an  unwillingness  to  answer 
simple  questions  about  calling  Matthew 
McCloskey  as  a  witness. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  believe  we 
are  entitled  to  that  at  least,  and  at  the 
very  least,  before  final  action  is  taken. 


September  lo 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President  win 
the  Senator  yield?  '  *^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  not 
prefer  to  obtain  the  floor  in  his  own 
right.  I  have  held  the  floor  longer  and 
said  less  than  I  have  at  any  other  time 
in  my  experience  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
much  rather  yield  the  floor,  because  the 
debate  has  gotten  into  different  areas 
than  that  in  which  I  was  especially 
interested.  ^^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Madam  President,  I  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  present 
during  the  colloquy  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Senators  were  or  were 
not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion. This  Senator  remembers  quite 
clearly  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  made  the  point  that  he 
had  intended,  and  believed  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  original  resolution,  to  in- 
clude Senators  in  the  investigation.  He 
offered  to  proceed  further  to  clarify  his 
original  resolution  and  to  offer  other 
resolutions  which  would  specifically  in- 
clude Senators. 

At  that  time  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
during  the  colloquy  said  that  it  was  his 
understanding  that  Senators^  were  in- 
cluded. Upon  that  assurance  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  withheld  ^n  attempt 
otherwise  to  expand  or  further  clarify 
his  resolution. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
For  a  few  days  it  was  accepted  generally 
that  Senators  were  Indeed  included. 
Whether  they  were  included  as  em- 
ployees by  reason  of  the  Federal  with- 
holding tax  or  whether  they  were  in- 
cluded because  they  should  have  been 
included  in  all  decency  is  beside  the 
point,  since  all  Senators  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  heard  the  colloquy  and  no 
Senator  dissented  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  included. 

Thereafter  the  Committee  .on  Rules 
and  Administration  continued  to  take 
the  position  that  it  would  not  seek  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  any  Senators, 
but  that  it  might  at  some  subsequent 
occasion  make  available  the  committee 
as  a  forum  for  Senators,  and  It  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  hear  Volunteers  if 
they  wished  definitely  to  be  heard.  That 
is  what  really  went  on. 

After  all.  If  the  word  of  the  majority 
leader  could  not  be  taken  In  every  case, 
there  would  be  no  way  in  which  we  could 
properly  transact  business  except  in  writ- 
ing. It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
Senate  does  not  have  to  transact  its 
agreements  In  writing.  Indeed,  by  oral 
discussion  in  the  Senate,  we  ended  with 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  ujiderstanding 
that  Senators  were  Included  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

Moreover,  the  issue  at  the  present  time 
is  not  whether  Senators  are  included  or 
not.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Senate 
vmderstands  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand,  or  whether 
the  Senate  exists  In  vacuo  or  operates  In 
nebulae  and  has  an  existence  far  from 
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J  .mrPlated  to  the  general  life  and 
Ifirr?  of  the  people  of  the  United 


reactions 
States. 


**?!?■  people  of  this  country  know  that 
.nlmajority  of  the  Senate  is  engaged  in 
^iSfn^  under  the  rug  the  charges  of 
^"^fnlXn  payoffs,  and  under-the-table 
"m^gn  contributions  made  to  Mr. 
gSbflaker  and  distributed  by  him  for 

t^5^"^Vie  oTthis  country  thoroughly 
AarJ^nd  that  what  is  going  on  is  a 
Jl'ctoation  by  the  majority  to  Uivesti- 
^itself  and  an  unwillingness,  demon- 
*frftedby  their  votes  here  today,  to  per- 
muthe  right  of  a  minority  to  be  heard. 
Spy  have  denied  the  minority  rights- 
iie  civil  rights,  or  what  have  you    of 
Z  minority  Members  of  theSenat^ 
S  voting-and  their  votes  are  of  record 
nn  other  occasions  they  have  castigated 
and  chastised.    They  will  not  permit  the 
Sling  of  witnesses  by  the  minority  of 
Sree  members  of  the  committee,  but  will 
L  the  majority  system  and  the  oppres- 
Zn  and  tyranny  of  majority  power  to 
orevent  an  investigation  taking  place. 
That  Is  what  is  underway  here.     The 
whole  public  knows  it. 

If  Senators  do  not  think  they  know  it, 
I  suggest  that  they  watch  the  newspapers 
for  the  next  3  or  4  days  and  look  at  the 
cartoons.  Consider  the  way  the  car- 
toonists in  this  country  take  a  unanimous 
and  critical  look  at  Senators  for  what 
they  have  done  on  this  unseemly  oc- 
casion. There  will  be  cartoons  of  burial 
and  reinterment. 

There  will  be  cartoons  of  skeletons?  m 
closets,  sweeping  under  rugs,  taking 
money  by  the  back  door  and  under  the 

table. 

There  will  be  a  virtually  unanimous 
condemnation   from  the  press   of  this 
country  for  what  is  done  here,  and  Sen- 
ators wUl  have  to  live  with  it.  What  Sen- 
ators are  doing  here  is  blandly,  careless- 
ly,   and    cynically     deciding    that    a 
repudiated  investigation  shall  go  back  to 
a  committee  which  the  public  has  re- 
pudiated and  whose  action  the  Senate 
has  joined  In  sweeping  under  the  rug. 
No  committee  on  ethics  has  been  ap- 
pointed.   No  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  Baker  Investigation,  and  such  Is  not 
intended.   It  Is  not  intended  because  the 
case  is  being  sent  back  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, whose  record  Is  one  of  failure, 
concealment,  confession,  and  avoidance. 
The  investigation  Is  being  sent  back  to 
a  committee  because  Senators  are  sure 
that  that  committee  will  not  act.     If 
Senators  thought  the  conunlttee  would 
act,  they  would  not  send  it  there.    An- 
other committee  would  be  selected.    It 
is  because   Senators  do  not  want  the 
people  of  this  country  to  know  what  Is 
going  on  that  they  indulge  in  these  acts 
of  concealment. 

Make  the  decision.  Deny  the  right  of 
the  minority  to  call  witnesses.  Deny  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  be  heard.  Deny 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  demand  that 
those  who  indulge  In  payoffs,  corruption, 
concealment,  and  kickbacks  shall  not 
be  honestly  investigated.  Find  a  way  to 
refer  the  question  to  some  agency  that 
will  not  report  until  next  year.  Under- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  you  will.    Let  Senators 
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be  happy  in  their  sublime  confidence,  if 
they  dare,  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  know  what  they  are  doing, 
because  they  do.  Go  right  ahead.  I  say 
to  Senators,  "Say  that  you  are  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  deny  them. 
Say  you  are  for  honesty  in  government 
and  conceal  it.  Say  that  you  are  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  and  avoid  it.  Say 
that  you  believe  the  minority  party  has 
some  rights,  and  see  that  they  do  not 
get  them.  Then  go  out  and  tell  the 
American  people  that  you  are  the  party 
of  the  people.  Go  out  and  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  you  believe  in  clean  and 
honest  government.  Go  out  and  tell  the 
American  people  that  you  protect  their 
rights,  including  the  right  to  know.  Go 
out  and  tell  the  American  people  that  you 
believe  in  integrity  and  honesty  In  gov- 
ernment, but  deny  it  and  disprove  it  by 
your  actions  here." 

Let  Senators  obfuscate  if  they  will; 
confuse,  If  they  can;  fog  the  issue,  if 
they  must:  But  when  they  are  through, 
the  issue  will  remain,  so  there  is  a  pat- 
tern by  which  money-mad  men  become 
wesdthy  and  powerful  through  the  illegal 
and  improper  use  of  their  influence. 

Was  Bobby  Baker  a  bagman  and  a 
money  man?  Was  he  the  man  who 
made  possible  the  corruption  of  others? 
Were  there  concealments  in  the  way  in 
which  bills  were  presented  and  payoffs 
and  kickbacks  managed  and  maneu- 
vered, or  not? 

Let  Senators  make  statesmenlike 
statements.  Make  them  aU  and  then 
try  to  make  the  American  people  be- 
lieve them.  I  do  not  think  they  will.  If 
this  case  Is  sent  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  wlU  Indulge  In  what 
is  mUdly  called  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion, but  which  Is  more  plainly  called  a 
further  attempt  at  a  whitewash  of  a 
situation  which  embarrasses  Senators  so 

deeply.  ^      ^    ^, 

Do  not  send  the  investigation  to  the 
McClellan  committee.  It  might  find  out 
something.  Do  not  name  the  committee 
for  which  the  Senate  voted  under  the 
Cooper  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  a  man  who  believes  in  get- 
ting at  the  facts;  and  he  might  get  at 
the  facts  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
committee,  or  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  were. 

The  dlstingtilshed  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  has  said  he  has  had  no 
volimteers  to  serve  on  that  committee. 

1  ask  Senators  of  the  majority,  "Where 
Is  your  resolution?    You  outnumber  us 

2  to  1.  There  are  67  valiant  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle."  The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  says,  "I  have  no  volunteers." 
Is  this  the  old  GI  excuse— never  volun- 
teer? Is  this  refusal  to  volunteer  an 
awareness  of  what  a  volunteer  might 
discover  and  then  be  honor  bound  to 
reveal? 

I  am  amazed  that  among  the  67  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  there  are  no  volun- 
teers to  serve  on  a  committee  on  stand- 
ards and  ethics.  I  am  amazed  that 
among  the  67  Members  of  the  majority 
none  can  be  found  willing  to  Investigate 
concealment,  payoffs,  kickbacks. 

I  am  amazed  that  there  are  no  volun- 
teers; but  if  there  are  no  volunteers,  let 


us  have  a  draft,  because  this  is  one  in- 
stance in  which  I  favor  the  continuance 
of  the  draft.    Let  us  draft  Senators. 

I  know  that  there  is  no  problem  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  will  supply 
three  Senators,  Cannot  the  majority 
find  3  out  of  67  who  want  the  truth  in  this 
investigation?  I  am  sure  they  can  be 
found. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
he  try  again  and  again  and  again,  until 
there  stand  forth  from  the  tattered 
ranks  of  the  two-thirds  majority  and  Its 
reluctant  forces  Senators  who  will  say. 
"I  am  the  man.  I  will  investigate  cor- 
ruption. I  will  look  into  Bobby  Baker. 
I  will  not  do  what  the  Rules  Committee 
did  and  turn  my  back  on  the  evidence. 
I  want  to  know  the  truth." 

Out  of  67  Senators,  surely  3  stand 
ready  to  answer  the  plaintive  call  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Give  us  men.  strong  men.  men  who 
will  not  waiver  or  falter.  Give  us  men 
to  find  the  truth. 

It  is  up  to  Senators.  Let  them  try  to 
kid  the  American  people,  if  they  can. 
They  are  not  going  to  do  it.  Every  can- 
didate has  hoped,  at  some  point  or  an- 
other, to  fool  his  constituents  into  believ- 
ing that  he  stood  for  one  thing  when  he 
stood  for  some  paler  version  of  that  same 
thing.  We  soon  find  that  it  does  not 
work.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "When  in 
doubt,  do  right." 

Is  any  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  doubt?  When  in  doubt,  do  right. 
I  say  to  Senators  once  more  that  the 
American  people  are  entitied  to  have  an 
airing  of  the  stench,  the  crookedness,  the 
corruption  which  has  festered  within  the 
Senate  establishment. 

Senators  have  heard  my  views,  and 
they  will  ignore  them,  as  indeed  they 
must,  because  the  word  has  come  down 
from  on  high,  from  "aUah"  himself.  "I*t 
this  investigation  die  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee." But  when  cometh  the  judg- 
ment Cometh  not  the  decision— which  is 
an  old  Biblical  quotation  which  I  have 
made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Senators  may  be  judged  in  party  dis- 
cipline by  those  who  whip  the  lash  over 
them,  but  they  wiU  be  judged  at  the  polls 
by  their  peers,  who  will  know  the  differ- 
ence between  evasion  and  straight-for- 
wardness. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  changed  a 
vote,  in  all  probability;  that  I  have  not 
convinced  my  beloved  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle;  but  I  have  given 
them  at  least  fair  warning  that  if  they 
do  not  want  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
ills  which  infect  their  house,  the  public 
will  hold  them  responsible,  as  indeed  it 
should. 
Mr.LAUSCHE.   Madam  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,    I  am  of  the  opinion 

that  out  of  the  discussions  that  have 

taken  place  this  afternoon,  there  is  one 

lesson  to  learn.    The  lesson  is  that  If  the 

.  overwhelming  majority — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am  per- 
mitted to  yield  only  for  a  question. 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
f ri>m  Ohio  may  yield  for  an  observa- 

Without 


lask 
ator 
tion.  

The  l»RESIDING  OFFICER, 
objectl  )n, it isso ordered. 

Mr. :  oAUSCHE.    My  thought  has  been 
broken , 

Mr. 


How 
broke. 
So  it 

Sol 
ator's 
selves. 

Mr. 
There 


$(X)TT.   Shakespeare  says : 
sour  sweet  music  Is   when   time   Is 
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4nd  no  proportion  kept. 
Is  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 

lope  the  sweet  music  of  the  Sen- 
thoiights   may  "Rearrange  them- 


LAUSCHE.        How      beautiful. 
are   men   who    can    have   their 
thoughts  broken,  and  at  a  later,  belated 
time,  pfck  up  their  broken  thoughts  and 
hem   together   in  beautiful  co- 
I  am  not   capable   of   doing 


chain 

herencfe. 

that. 

My  jexperience  in  politics  over  30 
years  las  been  that  when  the  public 
adopts  a  policy  of  a  one-party  over- 
whelm: ng  control  of  government, 
trouble  is  bound  to  arise.  Whenever 
there  i  ►  a  minority  that  is  incapable  of 
even  sieaklng  its  views,  without  attain- 
ing the  m,  corruption  is  bound  to  follow. 

Thos;  in  power  become  obsessed  with 
the  belef  that  they  are  omnipotent  in 
their  t  linking.  They  believe  that  the 
minority  knows  nothing,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  has  been  gifted  by 
the  divine  power  of  infallibility.  They 
fail  to  !  ee  errors.  They  fail  to  see  trans- 
gressioi  is.  And  when  they  see  them,  they 
do  not  recognize  that  it  is  clear  or  ad- 
vantagiK3us  to  follow  the  errors  which 
they  seek  to  correct,  in  the  interest  of 
the  put  lie. 

Mad!  ,m  President,  that  is  the  state  in 
which  ^  re  are. 

We  d  D  not  recognize  that  errors,  trans- 
gressioiis,  and  oppressions  .can  be  com- 
mitted by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  o'  erwhelming  majority  does  not 
recognise  that  by  the  limitless  power 
which  t  possesses,  free  from  challenge, 
it  can  :o  abysmally  wrong.  We  cannot 
have  a  one-party  government..  If  we 
do.  we  lave  a  communistic  government. 
We  mu  5t  have  a  minority  with  strength 
adequa  «  to  assert  itself. 

I  am  an  the  majority  side.  I  am,  how- 
ever, u:  iwilling  to  be  with  it  in  the  evil 
possess  on  of  power  which  is  possessed 
by  it. 

Yesterday  I  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  significance  of  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  No  govern- 
ment cm  survive  unless  law  and  order 
Is  mairtalned.  Without  law  and  order, 
there  1:  anarchy. 

In  Spakespeare's  play  "Trollus  and 
Cressidi,"  there  Is  a  most  interesting 
discuss  on  of  what  happens  when  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  the  law 
of  gove  mment  is  abandoned.  My  recol- 
lection ks  that  in  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  bee.  in  that  play,  it  is  stated  that 
when  crder  is  abandoned,  the  bees  go 
wild  an  i  sting  everywhere. 

In  oiir  society,  because  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  placed  in  one  side 
of  Con  rress,  we  suffer  the  situation  of 
disastei  following  when  obedience  to  law 
is  disregarded.  The  minority  shall  be 
oppress  ed,  and  It  shall  have  no  ability  to 


assert  itself,  even  when  it  is  clearly  ap- 
parent that  transgressions  of  the  worst 
tsrpe  have  been  committed. 

Who  is  McCloskey?  What  is  his  great 
power?  McCloskey  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  wrongs  that  were  committed,  but  the 
committee  said  that  McCloskey  was  un- 
challengeable, that  he  shall  not  be  called 
as  a  witness,  that  he  shall  not  be  put 
before  the  white  light  of  public  scrutiny. 

What  did  the  committee  do?  It  put 
in  a  telephone  call  to  McCloskey,  as  Am- 
bassador to  Ireland,  and  there  abjectly 
and  beseechingly  asked  him  to  tell  the 
truth.  Of  course  he  told  the  story  that 
fit  his  defense.  There  the  case  was  al- 
lowed to  rest. 

I  was  a  judge  of  a  court  for  10  years. 
If  I  had  followed  the  course  of  allowing 
witnesses  to  tell  me  by  telephone  con- 
versation, without  subjecting  them  to 
cross-examination  by  those  who  had 
other  views,  never  would  justice  have 
been  achieved. 

I  ask  again,  Who  is  McCloskey?  Why 
was  he  not  called?  Why  did  they  show 
to  him  the  special  consideration  of  call- 
ing him  on  the  telephone,  without  hav- 
ing him  come  in  through  the  door,  with 
people  looking  at  him,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  be  subjected  to 
cross-examination  ? 

No  one  can  answer  that  question  by 
saying  that  justice  was  to  be  achieved  by 
getting  his  testimony  over  the  telephone. 

I  know  that  what  I  have  said  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  many  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever. Madam  President,  what  I  have  said 
cannot  be  challenged. 

I  began  with  the  proposition  that 
whenever  there  is  overwhelming  repre- 
sentation of  one  philosophy  in  govern- 
ment, the  end  is  corruption.  Excessive 
power  leads  to  corruption. 

Forgetting  the  Baker  case,  and  looking 
only  into  the  future  of  the  country.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  that  when  we  come  to  the 
position  of  a  one-sided  government,  the 
problems  which  we  have  discussed  here 
in  the  past  2  days  will  be  with  us,  and 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  forget  them. 

If  I  have  one  prayer  it  is  this:  "Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  if  you  want  good 
government,  try  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  a  close  balance  in  the  political 
views  of  your  Congress.  If  you  have  a 
close  balance,  the  views  of  the  minority 
will  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  major- 
ity, and  the  majority  will  not  have  the 
audacity  to  ride  down  the  minority." 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in 
the  future,  but  if  it  were  my  way,  I 
would  like  to  see  in  Congress  a  majority 
adequate  to  carry  into  effect  the  views 
expressed  by  the  victors,  yet  giving  the 
minority  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
and  having  their  views  felt. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  the  sit- 
uation today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  feel 
that  we  have  heard  from  a  man  who  is, 
in  Ohio,  the  voice  of  integrity,  and  whose 
voice  of  integrity  transcends  Ohio's 
bovmdaries,  because  it  is  a  moral  voice 
and  is  the  voice  which  arises  from  moral 
convictions,  and  of  a  Senator  who  knows, 
as  he  has  so  cogently  said,  that  it  is  still 
true  that  it  is  good  to  have  a  giant's 


strength  but  it  is  tyranny  to  use  it  as  « 
giant.  * 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  majority- 
"You  have  the  giant's  strength  You 
have  overridden  us  point  by  point  ov» 
the  months.  You  have  won  every  rouM 
in  the  conunittee  and  on  the  floor  of  ^e 
Senate.  Yours  has  been  thei  victory  hoi 
low  as  it  is;  yours  has  been  the  triuinnlL 
not  the  trlvunph  of  an  honorable  battle! 
to  be  sure,  but  a  shoddy  triumph  such  m 
it  is,  and  such  pleasure  as  you  may  have 
from  it. 

You  have  won  all  the  rounds.  You 
have  demonstrated  your  power.  You 
have  shown  there  are  too  tnany  of  you 
to  permit  fair,  equal,  balanced  govern- 
ment. You  have  shown  the  tevils  of  over- 
balance and  overbearing  attitudes 
within  a  two-party  system!  You  have 
demonstrated  the  strengthi  of  a  giant 
You  have  prevailed.  You  have  convinced 
everybody  but  the  American  people,  who 
overwhelmingly  have  viewed  with  dis- 
approval and  distaste  and  in  many  cases 
have  condemned  what  yott  have  done 
here  to  dishonor  the  good  name  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  speak  sharply,  it  is  riot  because  I 
love  the  Senate  less,  but  because  I  love 
honor  more.  It  is  not  because  I  love  my 
colleagues  less,  but  because  t  think  truth 
is  more  to  be  honored. 

It  is  not  because  this  is  a  partisan  dis- 
agreement, because  the  vote  has  been, 
indeed,  on  partisan  lines,  buj^  because  the 
people  have  decided  that  whatever  dif- 
ferences there  may  have  been  between 
the  parties,  one  point  of  view  is  right  in 
this  case,  and  the  other  is  wrong. 

I  have  seen,  to  my  sadness,  many  times 
when  the  majority  has  been  right,  and 
we  have  been  wrong,  and  I  have  suffered 
from  it.  I  have  known  that  the  majority 
has  been  right,  and  that  we  have  not  pre- 
vailed because  they  were  right. 

But  here  is  an  issue  in  which  right  is 
equated  with  justice;  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minority  is  equal  to  the  truth; 
and  we  can  never,  so  long  as  we  serve  in 
this  body,  have  a  better  position  than 
the  position  which  we  hold  now;  namely, 
that  we  demand  that  the  truth  come  out, 
and  that  you  seek  to  conceal  it. 

Enough  has  been  said.  We  have  all 
held  one  another,  if  not  enthralled  by 
Oiir  oratory,  at  least  attentive  to  oiir  de- 
mands. If  they  be  feeble,  they  are  rea- 
soned, nevertheless. 

Therefore,  I  plead  with  the  majority 
not  to  add  to  their  triumph  of  hollow  vic- 
tories one  more  shabby  gain. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Let  UB  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas says,  "Let  us  vote."  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  right.  Let  us  vote.  Let 
us  see  what  is  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people  if  one  more  time  they 
are  denied  their  right  to  know  the  truth; 
because  truth  Is  mighty,  and  ultimately 
it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  Be- 
fore having  it  read,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  acting  majority  leader  may  accept 
it.  In  order  to  give  him  time  to  return 
to  the  Chamber,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
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Tte  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

^Lr^MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Yimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
Sfauorum  call  be  rescinded. 
^fZ  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
sSger  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
Hnn  It  is  so  ordered. 

jlr  Mn-LER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  read. 
*^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated, 
^e  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
,._-  11  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period 
^d  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "including  the 


I  believe  that  what  has  taken  place 
since  that  time,  particularly  the  eloquent 
speeches  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  may— I 
hope— have  changed  the  minds  of  a  few 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  commend  particularly  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  other  Senators  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

It  is  most  imfortunate  and  deplorable 
that  three  Senators,  at  least,  whom  I 
observed,  who  originally  voted  for  the 
Curtis  resolution,  when  the  vote  was  a 
little  close  saw  fit  to  change  their  votes. 


and  inseri  1"  "cu  wicitux.  ^.w-— o -..-  little  close  saw  nt  w  uuaiiBc  i/ncii  »wi,v.c. 
orompt  calling  as  witnesses,  m  public  ,j,j^gy  changed  from  statesmen  back  to 
session,  of  all  principals  involved  in  said     coi^-blooded   politicians,  with  no  par- 


allegation. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
fMr  Case]  made  a  persuasive  argvunent 
with  respect  to  the  calling  of  certain 
witnesses  in  this  investigation.  Personal- 
ly the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  does 
not  believe  it  is  wise  policy  to  name  spe- 
cific names  in  a  resolution  such  as  this. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  or  not  a 
resolution  such  as  this  should  direct  the 
committee  involved  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions. But  the  resolution  as  it  is  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  has  already  done 
so.  It  provides: 

That,  in  the  conduct  of  this  Investigation, 
the  committee  is  directed  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  other 
agency  having  jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  subject 
matter. 


Mr.  President,  ordinarily,  one  would 
not  believe  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  direct  one  of  its  committees  to 
so  cooperate,  but  it  was  seen  fit  by  the 
drafters  of  the  resolution  to  do  so.     I 
do  not  believe  that  by  adding  my  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution  it  can  be  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  does  not  have 
confidence  in  the  committee,  any  more 
than  we  might  say  that  by  directing  the 
committee  to  cooperate  with  the  FBI  we 
do  not  have  confidence  in  the  commit- 
tee.  The  fact  remains  that  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  certain  allegations  have 
been  made,  certain  names  have  been 
named,  and  these  names  have  been  re- 
peated in  the  press.    It  seems  to  me  we 
should  expect  the  committee  to  call  those 
Individuals  in  public  session  and  give 
them  the  right  and  the  opportimity  to 
redeem  themselves. 

If  I  were  one  of  the  principals  who  had 
been  named  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
and  my  name  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, and  I  knew  that  I  was  irmocent, 
I  would  not  be  satisfied  merely  by  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  committee  in  a  closed  session.  I 
would  wish  to  be  able  to  testify  in  an 
open  session. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  this  after- 
noon when,  by  virtue  of  a  large  vote  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  was  defeated. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  this  means 
that  the  Senate  by  its  majority  has  de- 
cided that  the  minority  could  not  call 
witnesses  except  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
chairman. 


ticular  regard  for  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation. 

I  am  not  offering  this  resolution  with 
the  idea  of  providing  anyone  anything 
but  an  opportimity  to  be  heard  in  open 
session,  to  defend  his  name,  which  has 
possibly  been  destroyed,  or  is  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  certain  allegations.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  done  soon— the 
sooner  the  better. 

I  hoped  that  my  resolution  might  be 
accepted  by  the  leadership  because  it  has 
been  offered  in  the  utmost  good  faith.  I 
have  not  named  any  specific  names.  But, 
so  long  as  the  door  has  been  opened  by 
the  resolution,  directing  the  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  FBI— which  should 
go  without  saying— so  long  as  that  door 
has  been  opened,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
say  that  in  the  course  of  this  particular 
emphasis,  the  activities  of  the  committee 
should  include  the  prompt  calling  of  all 
the  principals  in  public  session  involved 
in  these  allegations,  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion specifically  refers. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    JORDAN    of    North    Carolina. 
Would  the  Senator  mind  naming  whom 
he  has  in  mind  to  call? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  recall  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's  name  was  bandied  about  a  great 
deal  in  the  allegations,  so  that  he  would 
naturally  be  one.    There  are  undoubted- 
ly others.   It  would  seem  to  me  that  those 
whose  names  have  been  included  In  the 
allegations  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity in  open  hearings  to  clear  themselves. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    For 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  and  other 
Senators  now  in  the  Chamber,  the  com- 
mittee has  tried  conscientiously  not  to 
hurt  the  good  name  of  anyone.    I  assure 
the    Senator    that    wherever    the    case 
merits  it,  it  will  be  heard  in  open  hear- 
ing.   I  would  not  wish  to  agree  to  all  the 
hearings  being  open  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  would  prove  to  be  necessary. 
That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  commit- 
tee to  decide  as  it  came  to  them. 

The  resolution  definitely  states  that 
particular  attention  would  be  directed  at 
all  times  to  an  investigation  of  Mr. 
McCloskey,  because  that  is  the  point 
upon  which  this  debate  has  now  turned. 
I  am  sure  that  the  investigation  will 
be  handled  fully,  but  I  could  not  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.    MILLER.    I    regret    that    very 
much.    I  believe  that  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], with  whom  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  at  one  time  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  knows  that  I  recognize  his 
sines  ri  t  V  • 

If  I  were  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  might  be  a  little  offended  by 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  about  to  say 
to  me  that  we  are  supposed  to  cooperate 
with  the  FBI. 

Since  when  Is  it  implied  that  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  is  not  going  to  do  so? 
But  it  is  in  the  resolution.    The  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  any  other 
agency  having  jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
ject matter.    I  would  think  that  it  would 
go  without  saying.   But  it  is  being  stated 
in  the  resolution.    I  have  not  heard  any 
particular  objection  to  that.    I  do  not 
like  to  name  specific  names.    I  believe 
that  the  better  approach  Is  merely  to 
say  that  all  the  principals  who  have  been 
involved  in  these  allegations  should  be 
called  in  open  session.    The  reason  is  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  clear  their 
names  in  open  session.    If  they  cannot 
clear  their  names,  that  is  something  else 
again,   but   if  they  can,  that  is  little 
enough  for  us  to  do  for  them. 

I  believe  that  so  long  as  the  door  has 
been  opened  by  directing  the  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  FBI,  we  are  in  per- 
fect order  to  include  in  the  activities  of 
the  committee  the  calling  of  these  par- 
ticular witnesses,  or  others.  That  is  up 
to  the  committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carollnla.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  brought  In  the 
point  about  cooperating  with  the  FBI. 
The  Rules  Conunittee  has  cooperated 
with  the  FBI,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  other  agencies  of  government,  ever 
since  this  case  was  referred  to  it.  We 
still  have  the  same  chief  investigator 
that  we  have  had  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  investigation.  He  is  still  on 
the  pajrroU  of  the  Rules  Conmilttee.  He 
Is  still  working  with  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  is  now  working  on  the 
information  which  Is  available. 

This  week  alone  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Income  Tax  Division  asked  for 
Information  from  us  which  we  possess. 
He  has  supplied  it  to  them.    He  is  work- 
ing with  them,  so  this  requirement  will 
be  nothing  new.    We  have  worked  with 
the  FBI,  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
Income  Tax  Division.    We  have  worked 
with  every  agency  of  the  Government  all 
the  way  through.    Our  records  have  been 
made  available  to  them.    We  even  went 
so  far  as  to  photostat  any  particular 
piece  of  information  which  they  wished, 
because  we  did  not  wish  records  to  leave 
our  files,  but  we  did  photostat  any  infor- 
mation which  we  had  available  and  ready 
to  give  to  them. 

They  have  worked  with  us  on  every 
occasion  that  we  have  asked  for  informa- 
tion from  them.  They  have,  of  course, 
asked  us  not  to  reveal  it,  because  they 
are  making  the  investigations.  We  have 
not  betrayed  that  trust.  We  could  do 
the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  every  reason  to 
accept  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  just  said  as  being  true.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  would  not  accept  it  as  being  true. 
Yet,  we  are  about  to  pass  a  resolution 
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teUlnfi  the  Senator  and  his  committee  to 
coopei  ate  with  the  FBI.  It  seems  to  me 
that  il  we  are  going  to  do  that,  the  chair- 
man c  I  the  committee  should  not  object 
if  we  1  iclude  in  the  resolution  the  direc- 
tion t  lat  all  principals  involved  in  the 
allega  Ions,  to  which  the  committee  has 
been  <  Irected  to  i>ay  specific  attention, 
be  called  in  open  session. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Presldjnt,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield  f  jrther? 

Mr.  wnr.T.KR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  that  the  reason  the  resolution  is 
as  spe4  liflcally  worded  as  it  is,  is  that  the 
Presld  snt,  in  his  wisdom — in  which  I  con- 
cur th(  »roughly — when  the  allegation  was 
made,  called  the  FBI  and  told  them  to 
get  th( )  information  and  pursue  it  to  its 
end.  rhe  FBI  is  already  working  on  this 
case.  It  is  active  in  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  agency  in  the  world  to  get 
infom  ation  than  the  FBI.  The  reason 
this  pi  ovlsion  is  included  is  that  the  FBI 
was  pu  t  on  the  case  before  it  was  asked  to 
return  it  to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
willing  to  work  with  the  FBI.  I  have 
been  working  with  them.  When  I  say, 
"I,"  I  i  m  speaking  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. ^Te  intend  to  keep  on  doing  it,  if 
this  In  restigation  is  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee It  is  an  interlocking  problem.  I 
believe  that  Is  the  reason  why  that  pro- 
vision s  put  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ItfTTiTiKR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Se  lator  from  North  CaroUna  for  his 
ranarl  s.  I  deeply  regret  that  he  cannot 
see  fit  to  accept  my  .amendment  which 
has  hem  offered  in  the  utmost  of  good 
faith,  I  lot  naming  any  names. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carol!:  la  that  I  believe  if  the  amendment 
is  agre  Ki  to  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can pe  >ple  in  otir  committee  will  be  im- 
measuably  strengthened.  But.  if  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  we  shall 
have  p  jblicity  all  over  the  United  States 
concerning  the  fact  that  the  Curtis 
amend  nent  was  rejected,  which  amend- 
ment V  ould  have  permitted  the  minority 
memb«  rs  to  call  witnesses,  and  the  state- 
ment t  lat  there  seems  to  be  some  feeling 
that  ptrhaps  some  of  the  principals  in- 
volved in  the  allegations  will  not  be 
called. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  situation  that 
lends  ;  tself  to  public  confidence  in  the 
Senate  or  in  its  ccxnmlttees. 

I  asi  this  merely  for  the  good  of  the 
Soiate  not  for  the  good  of  the  Republi- 
cans oi  the  Democrats. 

I  wo  lid  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator 
from  I  Forth  Carolina  would  reconsider 
and  accept  this  proposal.  It  would  not 
cause  uny  harm.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  I  brth  Carolina  that  it  would  not 
cause  1  ny  harm  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 
Senate  s  committee,  or  to  the  American 
people.  As  far  as  suggesting  or  im- 
pugning the  integrity  of  the  committee 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  Senator  who  will  vote  for  this 
resolut  on,  who  intends  to  impugn  the 
integri  y  of  the  committee  by  directing 
the  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
Pedera  Bureau  of  Investigation;  al- 
though as  I  say,  that  is  something  that 
I  woul(  believe  would  be  understood. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
believe  we  are  prolonging  this  conversa- 
tion needlessly.  Most  of  the  hearings 
that  were  held  previously  were  open  ses- 
sions. Some  of  them  were  not.  But  in 
every  case  in  which  there  was  not  an 
open  session  or  open  hearing,  the  testi- 
mony was  released  in  Its  entirety,  and 
the  public  had  complete  knowledge  of 
everything  that  was  said  in  the  hearing. 
So,  we  have  not  denied  the  public  any 
testimony  which  we  received.  We  do 
not  intend  to  deny  the  public  any  testi- 
mony we  receive  in  the  future.  I  would 
not  want  to  say  that  all  of  the  hearings 
must  be  in  the  open.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  will  be  necessary  or  not. 
But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  whatever 
action  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration takes  will  be  thorough,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
American  public. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aflBrmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  I  Mr.  MansfteldI.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Virgiina  [Mr.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] would  each  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Pen« 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with^ 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr  jicT 
son].  If  present  and  voting,  tlie  a«" 
ator  from  Washington  would  Vote  ' W 
and  the  Senator  from  PennsylvacL 
would  vote  "nay."  ^* 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  th» 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMt.  GoLowATni 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Cam, 
SON],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu' 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained  m 
official  business,  and,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31 
nays  47,  as  follows :  ' 


mj^ 
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TEAS— 31 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Hoggs 

Keating 

Scott 

Case 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mecbezn 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Morton 

1  Williams,  Del. 

Douglks 

Mundt 

j 

Pong 

Nelson 

NAYS— 47 

AUott 

Hayden 

Morse 

Anderson 

Holland 

Moss 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Javits 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Salinger 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Smatheta 

Chiirch 

Magnxison 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Edznondson 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ellender 

McQovern 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Walters 

Gore 

McNamara 

Williams,  NJ. 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Young.  N.  Dtfc 

Hartke 

Monroney 

NOT  voxma— 

22 

Bartlett 

Qruenlng 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Russell 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Mans&eld 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

McOee               j 

Ooldwater 

Neuberger 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  majorfty  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mahs- 
fieldI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtmI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr.  PctlbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruewing],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  TMr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana    [Mr.  Maksiisls], 


^  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nett- 
2!-n]and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
S(Mr.  RIBICOFF],  are  absent  on  official 

**n^announce  that  the  Senator  from 
J^glDXA  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
)wmi  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
jTfrom  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and 
Se  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
JJsent  on  official  business. 

T  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
«-esachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
gemitor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
sonI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
Toting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BiETLETT],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
jjlssissippi  [Mr.  EIastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.' Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough], and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  detained 
on  oCQcial  business,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  572  Leg.] 


EXPLANATION  OF  FAILURE  TO 
RECORD  VOTE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
just  as  the  final  vote  was  being  taken  on 
the  Mansfield  resolution,  I  was  coming 
through  the  door  of  the  Chamber.  Be- 
fore I  could  get  into  the  Chamber,  the 
result  of  the  vote  was  announced.  Had 
I  gotten  through  the  door  in  time  to  an- 
swer to  my  name  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  for  the  Mansfield  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
show  this  explanation^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Kdmondson 

Slender 

Krvln 

Fong 

Gore 


IfcNamara 


Bartlett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Curtis 

lastland 

Fulbright 

Ooldwater 


YEAS— 75 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 
Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

NAYS— 3 

Morton 


Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Salinger 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N  J. 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Scott 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 22 
Qruenlng  Ribicoff 


Hill 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McGee 

Neuberger 


Robertson 
Russell 
SaltonstaU 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Report  on   Loan   to  Northern   Minnesota 

Power  Association 

a   letter    from   the    Administrator,   Rural 

Electrification    Administration,    Department 

of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 

on  a  loan  to  the  Northern  Minnesota  Power 

Association,    Grand    Rapids,    Minn.,    In    the 

amount    of    $2,837,000,    to    finance    certain 

transmission   facilities    (with   accompanying 

papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ApproprlaUons. 

Report  on  Export  Control 

a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 

Export    Control,    for    the    quarterly    period 

ended  June  30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying 

report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Department 
OF  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort   Claims  Paid  bt  General 
Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  *Plnance    and    Administration,    General 
Services   Administration,   Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Administration  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Pato  bt  National 
CAPn-AL  Transportation  Aoenct 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for    Finance    and    Administration,    General 
Services   Administration,   Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort   claims   paid   by   the   National   Capital 
Transportation    Agency    dxiring   fiscal    year 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H  R  2753.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title  of 
the  United  States  to  certain  real  property 
In  Modoc  County,  Calif.   (Rept.  No.  1632). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HR  11913.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  antimony  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe  (Rept.  No.  1538) ;  and 

H  Con  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express'  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  dis- 
posal from  the  national  stockpile  of  certain 
materials  (Rept.  No.  1539). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contingency 
Option  Act  in  order  to  protect  the  right  to 
annuity  of  survivors  of  retired  servicemen 
(Rept.  No.  1533).  ^^     ^ 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend- 
ment: , 
HR  12308.  An  act  to  authorize  removal 
of  a  flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Norfolk,  Va.    (Rept.   No.   1534). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  2509.  An  act  to  authorize  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  combine  service  in  more  than  one 
Reserve  component  in  computing  the  4  years 
of  satisfactory  Federal  service  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  uniform  maintenance  allow- 
ance (Rept.  No.  1535);  and 

HJi.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile  (Rept.  No.  1537). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cerUin 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform  al- 
lowance under  the  provisions  of  section  305 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 

1536). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purposes 
of  Reserve  retired  pay  (Rept.  No.  1540) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "OPERATION  OP 
ARTICLE    Vn,    NATO    STATUS    OP 
FORCES  TREATY"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTTEE  (REPT.  NO.  1541) 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1964,  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  approved  the  annual  re- 
port entitled  "Operation  of  Article  vn, 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty."  together 
with  other  jurisdictional  operations,  for 
the  period  December  1,  1962,  through 
November  30,  1963. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  this  report  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  report  will  be  received 
and  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna. 


So  the  resolution 
agreed  to. 


(S.  Res.  367)  was 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment. 

S.  3116.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1631) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATINQ: 
8.3170.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  erf  Maria  Pan- 
aglotlB  Boutsalls;  and 


219^  0 


3.80. 


8. 
Starllu; 


8.3 


Apost  ilakos 
Judlci  ary. 


8.3 
ahaU 
dicUrt 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

82.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Mar- 

3ordon;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 


By  Mr.  HART: 

83.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  certain  dl8- 

-natlonala  of  the  Netherlands;  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sepahrate  heading.) 

[By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Choy-Slm 
iind 

Res.  201.    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
the  month  of  October  1964,  as 
Month":   to  the  Ckimmlttee  on   the 


8.3 
placet 
Comnlttee 

(So 
trodu<ed 


3:84. 


S 
Mah 

8J. 
Ize  tde 
designEitlng 
Co-op 
Judldiry. 


tlia 


8.J 
for 

Execui 
as 

entlflc 
CoauE  L 

(8e< 
he 
which 


S.J 
amendment 


to  the 
ate; 

(Sec 
he 
which 


Readfved 
use  of 
3,000 

print 

Views 

demic 
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A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Srecko 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
81.  A  bill  tat  the  relief  of  Diamando 
Marlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
Res.  202.     Joint  reeolution  providing 
establishment  of  an  agency  in  the 
ive  OfDce  of  the  President  to  be  known 
I   President's  Advisory    Staff   on   Scl- 
Information    Management;     to    the 
ttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
introduced   the  above  Joint  resolution, 
appear  \mder  a  sepcu-ate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINTCK   (for  himself,  Mr. 

AiiOTT,  and  Mr.  Simpson)  : 
iea.  203.  Joint  reeolution  proposing  an 
to  the  Constitution  with  respect 
qualifications  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
the  above   joint   resolution, 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


t) 


in  roduced 


RESOLUTION 


RESCLUnON  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TICNAL  (X)PIES  OP  COMMITTEE 
PRl  NT  ENTITLiED  "EAST- WEST 
TR  ^E— A  COMPILATION  OP 
VIEWS  OP  BUSINESSMEN,  BAI^K- 
ERi  1,  AND  ACADEMIC  EXPERTS" 


Mr. 
Ing  retolution 
der  Ue 
znltte« 


FXTLBRIGHT  submlted  the  f  oUow- 
(S.  Res.  369) ;  which,  un- 
nile,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

>  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
idditlonal  copies  of  the  committee 
East-West  Trade — A  Compilation  of 
of  Businessmen,  Bankers,  and  Aca- 
Experts." 


RELUP  OP  CERTAIN  DISPLACED 
NA':iONALS  OP  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, ;  or  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  certain  displaced  nationals 
of  thd  Netherlands.  A  companion  bill, 
HJl.  1P191.  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  bo<hr  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man c  f  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  ge  lUeman  from  New  York,  Emanttel 
Ckllei 

The  bill  authorizes,  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod, t  le  issuance  of  approximately  10,000 
special 
Dutch 


nonquota  immigrant  visas  to 
nationals  displaced  from  Indo- 
nesia ind  West  New  Guinea  by  the  ex- 
treme nationalism  of  the  Sukarno  re- 
gime.   Only  those  Dutch  refugees  resid- 


ing in  continental  Netherlands  at  the 
time  of  the  bill's  enactment,  would  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation.  They  would  be 
found  eligible  for  issuance  of  immigrant 
visas,  and  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  40,000  refugees 
remain  imsettled  in  the  Netherlands. 
They  include  some  2,500  persons  whose 
applications  for  admission  under  previ- 
ous legislation,  Public  Law  85-892  and 
Public  Law  86-648,  were  not  fully  pro- 
cessed before  the  acts  expired  on  June 
30,  1962.  They  also  include  persons  who 
had  not  reached  the  Netherlands  from 
Indonesia  before  enactment  of  the  previ- 
ous legislation,  and  the  recent  arrivals 
from  New  Guinea. 

Several  thousand  Dutch -Indonesian 
refugees  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  the  public  laws  just  men- 
tioned. Many  others  were  resettled  in 
Australia,  Canada,  and  countries  in  Latin 
America. 

Those  admitted  to  the  United  States 
have  adjusted  rapidly.  As  a  group  they 
were  imusually  proficient  in  English.  A 
very  substantial  number  possessed  skills 
and  professional  abilities  urgently  needed 
in  our  society. 

Today  these  Dutch  nationals  are  prov- 
ing to  be  sturdy  members  of  their 
adopted  communities,  and  are  contribut- 
ing their  talents  unselfishly  to  our  econ- 
omy and  democratic  way  of  life.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  true  of  those  who  came  to 
Michigan,  and  spokesmen  of  America's 
voluntary  agencies  assure  us  this  story 
is  repeated  throughout  the  country.  I 
need  only  refer  Senators  to  recent  testi- 
mony before  a  House  subcommittee  by 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Smith,  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
Reverend  John  W.  Schauer,  director  of 
Immigration  Services  for  Church  World 
Service.  Similar  information  has  come 
to  me  from  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Danhof,  stated 
clerk  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

The  earlier  resettlement  program  for 
Dutch-Indonesian  refugees  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  on  record.  The  program's 
success  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  refugees,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  who  directed  the  splendid  efforts 
of  America's  voluntary  agencies,  religious 
bodies  and  civic  organizations. 

Experience  would  indicate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  I  offer  today  has  con- 
siderable merit  from  the  standpoint  of 
all  concerned,  including  that  of  the  in- 
terested governments,  but  especially  the 
refugees,  who  count  many  relatives  and 
friends  among  our  citizens.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  this  bUl. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
add  that  SF>ecial  circumstances  prompt 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  They  in- 
clude the  serious  doubt  that  the  subjects 
of  this  bill  would  benefit  under  the 
refugee  provisions  of  S.  1932  and  H.R. 
7700,  the  pending  immigration  bills.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  the  bill  I  offer 
today,  and  other  limited  bills  offered  by 
my  colleagues,  do  not  detract  from  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  abolish  the  national 
origins  quota  system  of  selecting  im- 
migrants. This  objective  is  of  major 
importance,  and  one  which,  hopefully, 


will   be  accomplished  before  CoittKi^ 
adjourns.  »'»*mw^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -njeta 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  tt 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3183)  for  the  reUef  of  oer 
tain  displaced  nationals  of  the  Neth»' 
lands.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  waa  »! 
ceived.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referS 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY  STAJp 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  l 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  i 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agency  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  be  known  as 
the  President's  Advisory  Staff  on  Scien- 
tlflc  Information  Management. 

Today,  the  United  States  of  America 
broadly  rides  the  crest  of  an  unprece- 
dented  wave  of  social,  economic,  techno- 
logical, and  political  achievement,  the 
very  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
elements  which  give  rise  to  the  preem- 
inence threaten  to  destroy  it. 

This  strange  paradox  arises  from  the 
fact  that  since  World  War  II  our  Na- 
tion has  been  thrust  forward  into  a  new 
environment  of  revolutionary,  scientiflc, 
and  technological  change,  with  corre- 
sponding social  and  .economic  stresses 
and  changes.  The  rapid  rate  of  change, 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  new  knowledge! 
and  the  complexity  and  interdepend- 
ence of  today's  sociological,  technologi- 
cal, economic,  and  governmental  factors, 
has  exceeded  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  for  assimilation  on  a  scale 
equal  to  the  demands  of  this  new  en- 
virormient.  Many  of  the  best  techniques 
for  organizing,  storing,  retrieving.  Inte- 
grating, analyzing,  and  testing  data  in 
a  rational  decisiormiaking  process  are 
totally  inadequate  for  the  new  demands 
placed  upon  responsible  decisiorunakers 
in  goverimient  and  industry. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  in  industry 
and  Government  alike  for  new  tech- 
niques and  systems  for  managing  infor- 
mation and  assisting  officials  responsible 
for  the  crucial  policies  and  decisions  of 
our  society.  Upon  the  discovery  and  use 
of  such  new  techniques  and  systems  de- 
pends not  only  the  solution  of  many  cur- 
rent problems,  but  oui*  continued  status 
as  a  world  leader. 

I  am  introducing  this  joint  resolution 
so  that  we  may  begin  iiimiediately  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  new  information  man- 
agement and  decision-aiding  techniques 
to  the  major  unsolved  problems  of  our 
society.  This  resolutioh  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  hearings  held  by  my  subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
From  these  hearings  It  became  abun- 
dantly clear  that  many  of  the  current 
and  impending  problems  of  our  society 
will  remain  insolvable  Until  we  discover 
and  adopt  information  management  and 
decision-aiding  techniques  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  and  will  occur  in  our  na- 
tional and  international  environment. 
We  were  fortunate  to  have  appear  before 
our  subcommittee  many  of  the  Nation's 
leading    authorities   frdm   Government, 


.-*,rtry  universities,  private  and  public 
'°*^«tinns  From  the  aggregate  of 
SS  Sony  it  appears  evident  that 
''^..vfmany  serious  unsolved  problems 
^,55  exceed  In  scope  and  complexity 
!^nt  information  management  and 
SSi-solving  structures,  -rhe  orga- 
Ctlon  of  our  present  information 
Sement  and  decision-aiding  struc- 
SSf?epresents  the  dichotomy  of  a  past 
^^Tlhen  operation  of  the  social,  tech- 
*^  Jical  economic,  and  political  sectors 
„7S  ^Sy  could  be  treated  relatively 
SdSndently.  and  problems  could  be 
Silyzed  and  solved  separately. 

Today  the  impact  of  change  has 
Hriwn  sectors  of  our  society  together 
S  a  status  of  closed  interdependents, 
«id  the  problems  of  one  sector  are  in- 
Mtricably  connected  to  and  interwoven 
with  the  problems  of  another  sector. 
Consequently,  the  major  problems  of  our 
society  cut  across  sector  lines  and  de- 
mand that  information  management  and 
decision-aiding  techniques  be  structured 
to  permit  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
on  an  intersector  basis. 

To  deal  forthright  with  the  problem  of 
evaluating,  developing,  and  operating 
properly  structured  information  man- 
agement and  decision-aiding  systems 
this  resolution  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  President's  Advisory  Staff 
on  Scientiflc  Information  Manage- 
ment—PASSIM.  Positioned  at  the 
Presidential  level  the  staff  of  PASSIM 
will  be  permitted  to  necessary  overview 
of  information  management  practices 
within  Goveriunent,  and  will  be  better 
situated  to  develop  and  organize  data 
and  decision-aiding  systems  on  an  inter- 
disciplinary and  interagency,  intergov- 
ernmental, interindustry,  or  intersector 
basis. 

The  use  of  interdisciplinary,  multi- 
structured  organizations  for  informa- 
tion management,  research  and  decision- 
aiding  systems  as  applied  to  the  large 
intersector  problems  of  our  society 
would  appear  to  be  validated  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  such  techniques  in  our  military 
and  space  programs.  As  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  John  H.  Rubel, 
pointed  out  to  our  subcommittee: 

The  techniques  of  organizing  and  directing 
vast  team  efforts  on  an  interdisciplinary, 
multi-industry  base  has  emerged  as  a  new 
power,  a  new  social  instrument,  out  of  the 
military  and  space  programs  of  the  past  two 
decades.  Perhaps  this  new  found  ability  to 
combine  a  great  diversity  of  scientiflc  and 
technical  skills  and  disciplines  to  make  a 
massive  assault  on  very  large-scale  problems 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  social  innovation  of 
even  greater  consequence  in  the  longrun 
than  the  scientific  and  technical  innovation 
on  which  most  of  our  attention  is  generally 
focused.  The  question  remains  open:  How 
can  this  new  social  invention  be  tised  out- 
side the  space  and  defense  sector  to  which 
it  Is  presently  so  largely  confined? 
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edgeable,  sincere,  able  people,  but  they  are 
busy  and  they  will  generally  sit  together— 
and  I  have  been  on  many  such  committees — 
for  perhaps  a  half  day  or  a  day  a  month, 
and  in  3  months  come  out  with  a  report. 

What  do  we  say?  We  look  back  at  past 
experiences.  We  say,  "In  a  given  area  in 
1940  we  spent  $5  million  for  research;  in 
1960  we  spent  $60  miUlon;  and  in  1960,  we 
spent  flOO  mUllon;  ergo  by  1970  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  blUlon  dollars." 

They  do  this  sincerely.  Nobody  looks  into 
this  thing  in  depth  and  says.  "In  1970,  some 
of  these  things  will  be  outmoded." 

You  know  these  extrapolations  wont  hold, 
because  If  we  carry  out  these  extrapolations 
we  get  the  amusing  conclusions  that  by  the 
year  2000,  or  before,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  going  to  have  a  Ph.  D.  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  our  research  budget  is  going 
to  equal  the  gross  national  product.  We 
know  this  is  not  going  to  happen. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  "Where 
should  this  level  out?  What  should  we  be 
doing  more  of?  What  have  we  been  doing 
wrong?  This  we  have  not  done.  We  have 
not  coordinated  the  thinking  of  the  sophis- 
ticated  industrial  researcher,  the  sophisti- 
cated government  science  man,  toe  sophis- 
ticated economist,  and  so  forth." 


The  limitation  of  present  information 
management  and  decision-aiding  struc- 
tures for  dealing  with  our  major  prob- 
lems was  voiced  by  Dr.  Milton  Harris, 
vice  president  of  research,  the  Gillette 
Co.  Dr.  Harris  indicated  that  we  are 
not  well  equipped  to  approach  many  of 
our  major  problems: 

It  has  been  a  policy  to  call  committees 
together  to  evaluate  needs.    These  are  knowl- 


It  is  currently  evident  that  the  tradi- 
tional, one  shot,  shortlived,  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee is  an  anachronism  when  faced 
with  many  of  our  serious  space  age  prob- 
lems. We  must  develop  and  use  struc- 
tures and  methods  of  managing  infor- 
mation and  organizing  decisionmaking 
which  will  provide  the  penetration  and 
continuity  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  major 
problems  of  our  society. 

The  absence  of  adequate  information 
management  structures  In  our  society 
has  led  to  information  deficiencies,  and 
to    policy    and    decisionmaking    voids. 
During  our  subconmiittee  hearings  the 
lack  of  information  for  analyzing,  inter- 
preting, and  understanding  large-scale 
problems  brought  forward  such  recur- 
ring responses  as:  "we  do  not  now  pos- 
sess the  factual  data  on  which  to  reach 
sound  judgments" ;  "the  result  of  our  past 
accomplishments  has  been  an  avalanche 
of    noncritical    statistics    and    cliches 
about  future  expectations";  "I  suspect 
that  the  statistics  available  to  us  conceal 
or  fall  to  reveal  some  important  facts  , 
"I  doubt  that  these  arguments  can  be  re- 
solved by  quoting  statistics,  at  least  not 
the  kind  of  statistics  to  which  we  are 
presently   limited.     We  need  statistics 
that  are  more  detailed." 

I  believe  Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  chair- 
man of  the  corporation,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  underscored  the 
informational  deficiencies  relating  to 
major  problems  when  he  responded  to 
my  question  concerning  adaptation  of 
our  economy  from  military  aspects  to 
civilian  aspects  in  the  event  of  partial 
disarmament  or  reduction  in  our  defense 
budget: 

I  do  feel  that  we  are  in  a  period  now— and 
this  bears  directly  upon  the  point  that  you 
have  made— where  national  decisions.  Fed- 
eral Government  decisions  that  tend  to  move 
great  masses  of  people,  particularly  profes- 
sional people,  scientists,  and  engineers,  must 
be  decisions  now  and  henceforth  made  with 
an  understanding  of  what  the  effects  are 
going  to  be.  That  when  we  embark  on  a 
great  new  technological  program,  a  space 
program  in  the  future  that  requires  thou- 
sands of  engineers,  we  mvist  recognize  that 


we  may  pay  a  price  for  that  over  in  the  clvU- 
ian  economy,  and  we  ought  to  have  better 
facts  than  we  now  have  in  order  to  arrive 
at  sound  decisions  in  regard  to  policy  ques- 
tions of  that  kind. 

I  don't  feel  that  we  have  the  informaUon 
now  to  make  these  decisions  to  have  large- 
scale  effecte. 

I  predict  that  substantial  information 
voids  will  be  filled  if  we  adopt  the  Pt^os- 
ophy  of  this  resolution,  and  establish 
broadly  structured  information  manage- 
ment and  decision-aiding  systems  which 
utilize  an  inter discipUnary.  intersector 
approach.  There  is  a  strong  correlation 
between  the  structural  aspects  of  our  in- 
formation systems  and  the  degree  and 
type  of  Information  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  our  decisiormiakers.  Dr.  Jesse 
p  Hobson,  vice  president.  Southern 
Methodist  University,  made  this  evident 
to  our  subcommittee  when  he  stated: 

On  a  national  basis  we  need  to  make 
studies  of  the  relationship  between  science, 
research,  and  economic  development. 

At  the  level  I  think  that  should  be  made. 
I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  imdertake  them  and  to 
sponsor  such  studies. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  best  \mi- 
versltles  involved  in  such  studies:  A  combi- 
nation of  economic,  social,  scientific,  and 
technical  studies.  I  think  they  are  very, 
very  important. 

We  need  to  know  a  lot  more  about  these 
relationships.  I  think  oiu:  good  economists, 
sociologists,  and  scientists  can  develop  some 
of  these  fundamental  relationships. 

The  kind  of  studies  we  have  usuaUy  made 
have  been  limited  studies  on  a  particular 
situation,  or  a  particular  company,  or  a  par- 
ticular Industry. 


Urgently  needed  along  with  the  es- 
tablishment   of    newly    structured    in- 
formation   systems    are    decisionaidlng 
techniques   which   directly  assist  deci- 
siorunakers  in   assimilathig,   analyzing, 
and  upgrading  large  bodies  of  data,  in 
understanding    the    complex   interrela- 
tionship between  the  static  and  dynamic 
factors  of  an  operation,  and  in  pretesting 
and  predicting  the  validity  and  effect  of 
a  policy  or  decision.     Such  techniques 
are  of  particular  importance  in  dealing 
with  the  large-scale  problems  where  a 
policy  or  decision  can  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  all  segments  of  our  society. 
Both  the  accelerated  rate  of  change  and 
the  close  interdependence  of  aU  segments 
of  our  society  make  it  imperative  that  we 
develop  and  apply  new  analytical  and 
predicted  techniques  to  major  problems. 
Beginning  with  World  War  U  a  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  decision- 
makers was  started  with  the  application 
of    operations   research    and   scientific 
management  techniques  to  military  prob- 
lems.    Operations  research  techniques 
indicate  that  we  can  apply  tOie  meth- 
odology of  the  physical  sciences  to  op- 
erations, and  through  such  analysis  ab- 
stract the  fundamental  cause  and  effect 
mechanism  and  determine  the  underly- 
ing relationship  of  such  factors.    Once 
the  physicist  developed  an  adequate  the- 
ory of  the  atom,  he  was  able  to  predict 
and  discover  unknown  elements,  predict 
and  bring  about  the  energy  release  of 
the  atom  through  atomic  fission.    Once 
the  imderlying  mechanism  of  an  opera- 
tion is  understood,  the  decisionmakers 
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also  h  ive  a  powerful  new  tool  for  devel- 
<  oping  new  information  and  predicting 
the  Impact  of  policies  and  decisions. 

Sin<  e  World  War  n  efforts  have  been 
made  to  utilize  a  scientific  approach  to 
manarement  and  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques to  aid  decisionmakers  in  our 
envlro  ament  of  increasing  complexity  in 
rapid  :hange.  Some  of  these  new  tech- 
niques make  substantial  use  of  mathe- 
matlci  and  the  computer  sciences — 
mathe  matical  programing,  mathemat- 
ical si]  ciulation.  econometrics. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  not 
to  ma  :e  a  wholesale  endorsement  of  all 
such  techniques.  It  is  the  goal  of  this 
measu  re  to  assemble  an  extremely  hlgh- 
calibei  staff  of  economists,  sociologists, 
mathematicians,  and  scientists  as  the 
nucleus  staff  of  PASSIM,  and  to  have 
such  s  ;aff  systemically  evaluate,  and  de- 
velop scientific  decision-aiding  systems 
for  ua  of  Government  and  newly  estab- 
lished information  management  struc- 
tures, and  in  particular,  to  provide  for 
the  ai  plication  of  such  decision-aiding 
techni  lues  to  the  large-scale  problems  of 
our  so<  iety. 

The  magnitude  of  our  large-scale 
problens  and  the  potential  techniques 
for  ai(  ing  in  the  development  of  policy 
and  c  ecision  dealing  with  large-scale 
problens  of  our  society  are  historically 
unique.  Consequently,  it  Is  dlfScult  to 
precisely  communicate  a  full  under- 
stand! ig  of  this  subject  without  stretch- 
ing tte  semantical  meaning  of  tradi- 
tional I  words,  or  without  engaging  in 
untrlet !  neologisms.  However,  two  ex- 
ample: drawn  from  the  subcommittee 
investi  iration  serve  to  highlight  the 
potent  al  of  such  decision-aiding  tech- 
niques 

One  example  which  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  relate  concerns  a  Minnesota- 
based  (X)mpany — Honeywell,  Inc.  Back 
In  the  lays  when  I  was  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis ;his  company  was  known  as  Min- 
neapol  s-Honeywell  Regiilator  Co.  To- 
day \ith  production  ranging  from 
therm(  stats  to  computers,  and  with  op- 
eratloi  s  extending  from  the  east  coast  to 
the  west  coast,  as  well  as  abroad,  they 
have  d  -opped  the  geographical  limitation 
of  thei  r  name  and  changed  it  to  Honey- 
well, lie. 

Honi  ;ywell.  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Ameri(  an  industry  to  both  recognize  the 
seriouE  problem  of  increasing  complexity 
in  management  decisionmaking,  and  to 
invent  a  new  procedure  to  help  solve  this 
problei  a. 

Hon  tywell  oflQcials  have  explained  the 
problei  1  of  modem  decisionmaking  in 
this  CO  atext.  The  human  mind  has  dif- 
ficulty in  considering  more  than  10  or  20 
factors  at  the  same  time  in  making  de- 
cisions Yet  decisionmaking  problems 
of  the  i  paceage  may  require  thousands  or 
himdnds  of  thousands  of  factors  and 
subfac  ors  to  be  considered.  During  the 
past  t^ra  decades  of  rapid  change  the 
humai  mind  has  remained  relatively 
static  n  its  capability,  while  the  com- 
plexity of  decisionmaking  at  certain 
levels  of  Government  and  industry  has 
Increaf  ed  a  thousandfold  or  more.  The 
solution,  therefore,  rests  with  develop- 
ing ne\ '  techniques  which  will  permit  the 
decisio:  miaker  to  successfully  deal  with 


problems  involving  thousands  of  factors, 
but  limits  the  number  of  factors  which 
must  be  simultaneously  considered  to  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 

The  new  technique  developed  by 
Honeywell  is  called  pattern — an  anach- 
ronym  for  planning  assistance  through 
technical  evaluation  of  relevance  nimi- 
bers.  Honeywell's  pattern  is  definitely  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  pro- 
cedures for  integrating  and  analyzing  our 
complex  body  of  knowledge,  and  for 
organizing  an  involved  decisionmaking 
process  into  quantities  which  are  man- 
ageable by  the  human  mind.  Briefly  ex- 
plained, pattern  provides  for  the  orga- 
niiation  of  complex  subject  matter  into 
a  Series  of  simpler  subdecisions.  The 
subject  matter  of  each  subdecision  can 
then  be  handled  by  many  experts,  each  in 
his  own  field  of  expertise.  The  subdeci- 
sions are  reduced  to  niunbers  which  in 
turn  permits  the  many  subdecisions  to  be 
integrated  into  the  ultimate  decision. 
Thus,  subsequent  arithmetic  operations 
performed  on  the  subdecision  numbers 
can  reveal  relationships  which  would  be 
too  complex  to  evaluate  by  a  traditional 
intuitive  mental  practice.  Because  the 
subdecisions  are  reduced  to  numbers, 
these  arithmetic  operations  can  be 
mechanized  on  a  computer,  permitting 
problems  of  great  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity to  be  handled  by  the  pattern 
technique. 

Honeywells'  pattern  technique  permits 
the  use  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  problem  solving.  Although  not  em- 
ployed on  a  massive  interindustry  scale, 
the  first  application  of  pattern  in  1963 
by  Honeywell  utilized  such  diverse  dis- 
cipline as  history  and  political  science, 
economics,  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering,  to  incorporate  into  the  de- 
cision-aiding techniques  factors  of  equal 
diversity. 

Another  example  of  data  management 
decision-aiding  techniques  is  one  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  This  technique  is  called 
PARM — program  analysis  for  research 
management — and  was  developed  pri- 
marily to  support  emergency  prepared- 
ness planning.  PARM  is  a  system  of 
analytical  models  for  simulating  mathe- 
matically very  detailed  operations  of  the 
total  U.S.  economy,  using  modern  com- 
puter-type computational  and  display 
equipment.  For  such  emergency  pre- 
paredness purposes,  it  represents  a  dy- 
namic system  of  analytical  models  cap- 
able of  tracing  the  time  phase  effects  on 
the  economy  of  various  emergency  situa- 
tions over  a  2-year  period.  By  changing 
data  input  and  various  conditions  of  the 
mathematical  model,  PARM  can  be  used 
to  simulate  the  effects  of  either  real  or 
hjrpothetlcal  courses  of  action  on  the 
economy. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  response 
to  recommendations  contained  in  a  re- 
port of  my  subcommittee  entitled  "The 
Impact  of  Defense  Spending  on  Labor 
Surplus  Areas,"  dated  August  19,  1963, 
OEP  ofiBcials  are  seeking  to  expand  the 
application  of  PARM  techniques  beyond 
the  scope  of  emergency  planning  and  nu- 
clear disaster  problems.  As  an  input- 
output  mathematical  model.  PARM  ex- 
ceeds  any  previously   known  effort  at 
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mathematical  simulation,  and  should 
find  a  great  range  of  applicability  ^ 
many  problems  of  government  lah» 
industry,  and  other  public  and  private 
groups. 

For  example,  the  industry  classiflca. 
tion  of  PARM  Includes  over  300  product 
tion  sectors,  and  has  associated  with  It 
a  large  data  bank  at  the  National  Re- 
source Planning  Center.  PARM  can  be 
made  fiexible  or  adaptable  for  many  an. 
plications  since  its  mathematical  struc- 
ture permits  the  introduction  of  leadl 
time,  capital  coefficients,  capital  con! 
straints.  autonomous  creations  of  new 
capacity,  and  conversion  between  simi- 
lar industries.  Since  it  is  a  computer 
phased  system  it  has  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  such  an  enormous  subject  matter 
as  the  detailed  impact  on  every  industry 
resulting  from  changes  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  goverrunental  ekpenditure  pro- 
grams; business  Investiiients;  and  of 
changes  in  consumer  expenditures,  as 
related  to  disposable  income  and  popu- 
lation  factors. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the 
new  kind  of  techniques  which  must  be 
developed  and  applied  on  a  much  greater 
scale  in  Government,  industry,  and  other 
segments  of  our  society  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  problems  of  our 
space  age.  There  is  still  a  vast  chasm 
between  what  new  techniques  are  being 
applied  and  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
order  out  of  impending  chaos,  and  to  re- 
orient our  data  management,  informa- 
tion management,  analyWcal,  and  deci- 
sion-aiding procedure  to  deal  with  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  our  space  age 
problems. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  de- 
cision-aiding techniques  are  only  to  aid 
decisiorunakers  by  providing  them  with 
the  t3rpe  of  information  which  will,  along 
with  other  factors,  including  their  own 
judgment  and  experience,  assist  them  in 
establishing  sound  policies  and  in  mak- 
ing meaningful  decisions.  Thus  the  Ad- 
visory Staff  provided  for  In  this  resolution 
can  be  a  valuable  accessory  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  Government.  Tradi- 
tionally, in  American  democracy  we  fix 
the  responsibility  for  policy  and  decision- 
making in  certain  elected^  and  appointed 
offices,  and  American  citizens  seek  to 
hold  such  officeholder  responsible  for 
their  policies  and  decisions.  However, 
when  the  operations  of  an  office  become 
overwhelmed  with  a  large  number  of  de- 
cisions and  a  myriad  of  \irunanaged  In- 
formation, the  resultant  congestion  may 
cause  the  responsible  declsiorunaker  to 
be  unconsciously  expropriated  by  others 
In  the  amorphous  process,  and  both  the 
situs  of  the  decision  becomes  lost  and  the 
point  of  responsibility  diluted.  This 
growing  problem  was  alluded  to  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently  when 
he  stated: 

DeclBlons  that  15  years  ago  were  made  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  are  now  made 
by  desk  officers. 

Even  In  Congress,  the  avalanche  of  In- 
formation and  flood  of  material  which 
we  must  digest,  and  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  requests,  decisions,  and 
policies  for  which  we  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility, are  becoming  an  almost  un- 
manageable burden. 
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*h-  benefits  to  Members  of  Congresa. 

^u«  to  other  Government  and  pri- 
•■^^ffSals  will  be  substantial  if  Proj- 
'fpj^m'cln  assist  in  developing  for 
"'t  nSorproblems  the  critical  infor- 
*""«Srnecessary  to  avoid  ill-conceived 
"llSJSiS  inefficiency,  and  waste,  which 
P"*^^'inevitable  products  of  poorly 
^Id    information    and    decision- 

't^oSthe'^fforts  Of  Project  PASSIM. 
«p  help  to  solve  only  one  perplexing 
*ihipm  the  need  to  provide  a  sustained 
P^^Sc  growth  commensurate  with  the 
S^^^i  Society,  this  project  wiU  be 
Sremely  worth  while.    This  has  been 
onlof  the  serious  problems  considered 
Sfour  subcommittee,   and  a  problem 
which  has  many  unknowns  and  a  sub- 
Sntial    information    deficiency.    For 
JSmple.  our  economic  growth  must  dur- 
^Ws  decade  of  1960  to  1970  provide 
Sp^ent    for    22    million    workers 
S  jobs  are  expected  to  be  replaced 
hv  automation  and  technology.    At  the 
came  time  another  12^/2  mUlion  new  jobs 
must  be  created  for  young  people  enter- 
Srthe  labor  force  for  the  first  time 
Suring  this  same  period  the  exodus  of 
workers  from  the  agricultural  sector  will 
MHtlnue  at  the  rate  of  200,000  per  year. 
Yet  we  do  not  fully  imderstand  the 
interrelating  factors  which  bring  about 
economic  growth.    How  Important  is  re- 
oearch   and   development    to    economic 
BTOWth''    Does  the  fact  that  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  research  dollars  are  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  economic  growth?    What 
percentage  of  our  top  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have  been  drawn  into  military 
programs?    Has  this  eroded  growth  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  by 
stagnating  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment?   Have  we  overemphasized  re- 
search and  development?    What  effect 
and  what  interrelationship  do  other  fac- 
tors have  on  our  economic  growth  rate- 
such  as  taxes,  monetary  policies,  capital 
constraints,  trends  in  wage  and  labor 
management  agreements,  the  size  ana 
Integration   of   plants    and   industries? 
Or  is  it  true,  as  one  authority  indicates, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  and  there  is  very 
Uttle  that  we  can  do  to  accelerate  our  rato 
of  growth?    If  we  cannot  accelerate  our 
rate  of  growth,  what  are  the  social  and 
economic  consequences?    These  are  only 
a  small  number  of  unanswered  questions 
about  economic  growth  which  requu-e 
concerted  action  of  Government,  labor, 
and  industry,    sociologists,   econom^ts. 
and  scientists  in  operating  in  new  infor- 
mation management  structures  with  new 
decision-aiding  tools. 

However,  since  one  important  purpose 
of  Project  PASSIM  Is  to  develop  infor- 
mation  structures   and   decision -aiding 
techniques  which  discover  and  define  the 
complex  interrelationships  between  the 
major  problems  of  our  society,  considera- 
tion of  economic  problems  would  not 
Ignore  information  deficiencies  for  socio- 
logical problems  and  the  need  to  inte- 
grate Information  and   decision-aiding 
techniques  to  cover  all  sectors  of  our 
society.    The  need  to  correlate  techno- 
logical, scientific,  economic,  and  other 
sociological   factors  Is  implicit  in  the 
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statement  which  Dr.  Nathan  Koflsky 
gave  to  our  subcommittee: 

It  is  clear  that  research  in  the  social  sci- 
ences has  not  had  the  kind  of  support  given 
the  physical  sciences.  In  agriculture,  rapid 
technological  advance  has  created  severe 
problems  of  adjustment — to  maintain  in- 
comes of  those  who  produce  our  food  and 
fiber  so  efficiently  and  to  make  possible  new 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who 
cannot  find  a  satisfactory  living  in  farming. 
The  research  and  development  necessary  to 
show  how  to  alleviate  and  solve  the  low  In- 
come and  emplojrment  problems  of  agricul- 
ture and  rvural  areas  still  remains  largely  for 
the  future.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
major  challenges  facing  us  today. 

Dr.  Koffsky's  statement  has  reference 
to  the  rapid  changes  produced  in  par- 
ticular by  the  replacement  of  animal 
power  with  mechanical  power,  and  the 
adaption  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.   As 
a  result,  in  the  past  25  years  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farmworker  has  Increased 
threefold.    In    1940.    one    farmworker 
supplied  farm  products  for  about  10  y2 
persons,  today  one  farmworker  supplies 
products  for  almost  30  persons.    This  in 
turn  has  released  workers  from  agricul- 
ture.   During  the  past  40  years  about  28 
million  people  have  been  relesused  from 
agrloultin-e  to  seek  employment  in  the 
nonagrlcultural  sector  of  our  economy. 
While  we  are  still  seeking  solutions  to 
provide  for  those  who  have  already  made 
an  exodus  from  agriculture.  200,000  addi- 
tional people  leave  agriculture  each  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  average  age  of  the 
farmer  has  Increased.    It  is  now  50  years, 
and  at  this  age,  with  low  income,  the 
surviving  farmer  still  faces  the  unsolved 
problem  of  finding  additional  financial 
resources  so  that  he  can  continue  to 
adapt  to  the  very  rapid  technological 
changes.    While  the  average  age  of  the 
farmer  continues  to  increase,  there  is  yet 
the  unsolved  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate financial  resources  for  the  young 
people  who  might  get  into  agriculture  to 
replace    the   retiring   farmers.    If   this 
problem  is  not  solved,  agriculture  will 
continue  to  be  made  up  of  older  and 
older  people,  and  one  day  agriculture  as 
we  know  it  today  will  finally  die  out. 

Project  PASSIM  is  not  proposed  as  an 
instant  pain  killer  for  all  of  our  perplex- 
ing problems,  those  which  we  recognize 
and  those  which  we  do  not  recognize. 
Project  PASSIM  Is  a  beginning.   Its  pur- 
pose is  to  make  a  beginning  by  bringing 
together  for  information  management 
and  decision-aiding  techniques  the  top 
minds  of  our  country,  just  as  two  decades 
ago  we  brought  together  our  top  scien- 
tists to  harness  the  atom.    I  shudder  to 
think  of  how  the  court  of  history  might 
have  changed  if  two  decades  ago  we  had 
not  started  the  Manhattan  project.    It 
is  my  hope  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  equally  alert  to  asses  both  the 
need  and  the  great  advantages  which 
may  ensue  to  our  country  through  the 
establishment  of  Project  PASSIM.    The 
failure  to  deal  effectively  with  our  new 
environment  can  have  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  the  United  States  on  both 
a  short-term  and  long-term  projection. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cycUcal 
movement  of  history:  the  birth,  growth, 
climax,  decline,  and  death  of  past  na- 
tions   and    civilizations.    Whether    the 


United  States  of  America,  having  reached 
a  climax  of  achievement,  will  now  begin 
the  process  of  decline  and  death  may 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  our  capac- 
ity to  assist  the  responsible  decision- 
makers of  Government  and  industry  is 
assimilating  and  utilizing  our  new  knowl- 
edge to  achieve  the  goals  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  ^    ,.  *     »- 
If  we  cannot  develop  new  techniques 
to  master  the  new  knowledge,  to  better 
perceive   the   ultimate   nature   of   our 
changing  Institutions,  and  to  assist  our 
poUcy  and  decision  makers  in  performing 
their  responsibiUties.  we  may  be  tiirned 
down  the  dusty  road  to  ruin,  a  road  clut- 
tered with   the   rubble   of   dlmslghted 
decisions  and  poorly  programed  policies. 
We  need  not  be  reminded  that  several 
nations  stand  ready  to  take  our  place, 
and  in  fact  are  actively  seeking  to  dis- 
place the  United  States  from  its  position 
of  preeminence.    Nikita  Khrushchev  has 
promised  to  bury  us.    It  is  a  matter  of 
serious   concern  that   several   achieve- 
ments of  the  Russians  during  the  past 
5  years  now  show  evidence  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped and  highly  sophisticated  tech- 
nique for  assisting  their  decisionmakers 
in  analyzing  and  managing  data,  and  in 
organizing  operations. 

The  development  of  new  techniques  to 
aid  our  decisionmakers,  is  therefore,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
world,  as  the  space  race,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  miUtary  systems, 
and  is  more  crucial  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  our  democratic  mission  in  the 

world.  ,,       .         ., . 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  therefore,  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  will  assess  the 
urgency  of  this  joint  resolution  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  and  will  join  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  support  Project  PAS- 
SIM and  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  all  sectors  of  our  society.    The  close 
interdependence    between    social,    eco- 
nomic, scientific,  technological  and  po- 
litical factors  is  a  phenomenon  of  our 
new  environment.   It  is  a  fact  which  de- 
mands new  attitudes  and  requires  a  part- 
nership for  progress  between  Govern- 
ment and  Industry,  labor  and  manage- 
ment,  agriculture   and   nonagrlculture. 
public  and  private  Institutions,  If  we  are 
to  sustain  our  position  of  domestic  and 
international  preeminence. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  to  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  wiTlpe  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  ^^'lll  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record.  „,     „  oftOX 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  202) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  be  known  as  the  President  s 
Advisory  Staff  on  Scientific  Information 
Management.  Intro'duced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  during  the  past  two  decades  the 
rapid  and  profound  changes  In  the  content 
and  structure  of  our  social,  economic,  and 
technological  bystems  have  greatly  Increasea 
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the  complexity  of  our  Oovemment  processes; 
and 


Whenas 
precedei  ted 
knowled^ 


eztr  ictlng, 
anil 


aid 


pi 
Infonna  Ion 


the   explosive   growth   and   un- 
change  In  our  body  of  data  and 
have  confounded  past  procedures 
assimilating,  and  organizing 
knowledge  critical  to  Government 
decisionmaking,  and  have  placed 
burdens  upon  the  effort  and  time 
responsible  for  the  essential  de- 
Government;  and 
in  order  that  the  operations  of 
may  keep  pace  with  the  fast- 
Jianges  and  almost  intractable  prob- 
ihis  atomic  age,  and  continue  policy 
inmaking  in  harmony   with   the 
and  objectives  of  our  democratic 
t  is  vital  that  we  adopt  and  utilize 
C  ovemment  the  techniques  of  analy- 
and  data  management  which 
to  the  scope  of  today's  intricate 

problems;  and 

a  concomitant  of  modern  changes 

has  been  the  development 

l}echnlquea  and  scientific  methodolo- 

analysls,  research,  and  data  man- 

among  which  are  the  methods  of 

programing,      mathematical 

^uantitive  Investigation,  simulation, 

,  the  scientific  attitude  of  oper- 

,  and  the  use  of  electronic  data 

and 

,  the  users  of  such  techniques  and 

methods   have   demonstrated    the 

of  such  methods  in : 
iding  large  scale  storage,  continu- 
atlng.     and     cimely     retrieval     of 
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assisting     in     prompt     and    effective 

of  an  operation  or  institution,  and 

out  critical  issues  requiring  execu- 

ifegislative  policy  for  decision; 

a^norlng  a  factual  and  objective  basis 

and  sustain  executive  and  leglsla- 
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k«  eping 
naklng 


stfengthening    the    potential    of    the 

and  legislative  policy  and  decision 

role; 

p^testlng  the  effectiveness  and  impact 

policies  and  decisions  for  ob- 

I  elective  objectives;  and 

the  process  of  policy  and  de- 

wlthin  the  grasp  and  control 

and  appointed  ofBcials  responsible 

I^ple  for  the  ongoing  needs  of  our 

society;  and 

it  is  expedient  that  an  immediate 
be  made  on  the  Presidential  level 
evaluate  the  use  of  such 
and  decision  making  tools  for 
operation,  to  organize  and  plan 
whereby  they  can  be  incorporated 
operation,  to  develop  an 
of  and  to  train  Government  per- 
the  use  of  such  techniques  and 
methods,  and  to  put  into  use  and 
such  new  techniques  and  methods : 
,beit 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
aaaemhled.  That  this  joint  reso- 
be  cited  as  the  "President's  Ad- 
on  Scientific  Information  Man- 
Act". 
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There  is  hereby  established,  in  the 
Office  of  the  President,  an  agency 
as  the  President's  Advisory  Staff 
Information      Management 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Advisory  Staff"). 

Mn  BKBSHZP  or  THX  ADVISOHT    STATT 

See.  3  (a)  The  Advisory  Staff  shall  be 
compose*  1  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  P  esldent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Persons  appointed 
to  the  Advisory  Staff  shall  be  persons  with 
substantial  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 


development,  application,  evaluation,  or  use 
of  new  systems  and  methodologies  for  analy- 
sis, research,  and  data  development,  such  as 
the  use  of  mathematical  models  and  mathe- 
matical programing,  simulation,  economet- 
rics, quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis 
systems,  methods  of  operation  research,  and 
electronic  data  processing. 

(b)  One  member  of  the  Advisory  Staff 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
as  Director  of  the  Advisory  Staff  and  the 
Director  shall  have  such  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Staff  as  the  President  may 
prescribe. 

DUTIES  AND  rUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  STAFF 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Advisory  Staff  to  advise  and  assist 
the  President,  as  he  may  request,  on  any 
and  all  matters  relating  to  creating,  develop- 
ing, improving,  evaluating,  establishing,  and 
operating  techniques,  methods  and  systems 
for  analysis,  research,  and  data  management. 
Such  duties  and  functions  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(1)  The  evaluation  of  existing  Government 
techniques,  systems,  and  methods. 

(2)  The  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  new  and  different  techniques,  sys- 
tems, and  methods  in  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(3)  The  development,  organization,  co- 
ordination, and  operation  of  programs,  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  systems  applicable  and 
useful  on  an  Interagency  or  Intergovern- 
mental basis.  Including  cooperative  programs 
with  State  and  foreign  governments. 

(4)  The  formulation  of  plans  for  future 
development  and  growth  of  techniques  and 
systems  for  analysis  research,  data  manage- 
ment, and  operations  research. 

(5)  The  development  of  personnel  train- 
ing programs  and  the  training  of  Govern- 
ment personnel. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ADVISORY    STAFF 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  Advisory  Staff 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
930,000  per  annum  and  other  members  of 
the  Advisory  Staff  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $28,500  per  annum. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  assistants 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory  Staff 
to  carry  out  its  duties  and  functions,  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Staff  Is  authorized  to 
procure,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  classification  laws,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  for  the  departments  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a),  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  a  day. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  1,  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  198,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
election  or  appointment  of  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  joint  resolution  and  that 


his  name  appear  on  all  future  Drint«  «# 
the  bUl.  "  °* 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.   Withoot 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS*  ARTICLE 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD  ' 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord  as 
follows:  j 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Sjjeeches  delivered  by  him  and  Christopher 
Emmet  at  meeting  of  Polish  Army  Veterazu 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  August  81, 1964. 


THE    GENTLEMAN    FROM    PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  after 
18  years  of  devoted  and  outstanding 
service  in  Congress  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Resident  Commissioner  A, 
P^rn6s-Isern  is  returning  home  for 
good.  Even  then,  he  wilt  continue  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

For  many  years,  Puerto  itico,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  have  had  similar  problems 
and  interests;  and  because  o{  this,  I  came 
to  know  Tony  Fern6s  as  well  as  any  other 
Member  of  Congress.  He  is  a  wonder- 
fully fine  human  being,  dedicated,  and 
able,  warmhearted,  and  responsible. 

The  years  behind  him  have  been  fruit- 
ful and  rewarding.  Dr.  Ferk6s,  a  cardi- 
ologist, was  a  former  commissioner  of 
health  in  Puerto  Rico,  before  coming  to 
Washington  in  1946.  During  his  service 
in  Washington,  more  than  80  bills  bear- 
ing his  name  became  law.  He  was  in- 
fluential in  obtaining  approval  of  nu- 
merous other  measures  of  interest  and 
importance  to  Puerto  Rico.    • 

Because  of  the  very  special  nature  of 
his  duties  as  Resident  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Fern6s  has  been  exceedingly  active  in 
working  with  executive  departments  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  his 
success  in  handling  his  respdnsibilities  Is 
outstanding. 

Puerto  Rico  became  the  firit  U.S.  Com- 
monwealth in  1952,  largely  through  his 
political  genius  and  ingenuity.  He  was 
ceaseless  in  energy  and  toil. , 

Dr.  Fern6s  introduced  inj  the  House, 
and  the  late  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Ma- 
honey,  of  Wyoming,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
legislation  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Public  Law  600,  of  tt\e  81st  Con- 
gress. Public  Law  600  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  constitutio&ial  govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  PuertoRico.  Pur- 
suant to  this  law,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  held  a  constitutional  convention  to 
draft  a  constitution  to  replace  the  Or- 
ganic Act  under  which  thdy  had  pre- 
viously been  governed.  Dr.  Pern6s  pre- 
sided over  this  constitutional  convention, 
as  its  president.  Subsequently,  he  au- 
thored in  Congress  legislation  which  re- 
sulted in  Public  Law  447,  approved  July 
3,  1952,  approving  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
On  July  25,  1952,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  proclaimed  by  Governor 
Luis  Muiioz  Marin 


^e  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
^Te  case  of  of  the  admission  of  the 
'"J^ states  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  re- 
^red  overhauling  previous  laws  affect- 
'^^fosp  areas,  by  reason  of  the  new  po- 
K«2S^  in  ihe  case  of  Puerto  Rico. 
JrSERNds  and  his  staff  had  the  respon- 
SIliitTfor  researching  this  problem  and 
^ding  for  the  repeal  or  change  of  ob- 
SteTovislons  in  the  laws.    This  was 

"°qh!Srtly  aner  arriving  in  Congress  In 
>,i.f  new  role  of  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Sfp?to  Rico.  Dr.  Fern6s  worked  for. 
SS  for.  and  achieved  the  first  im- 
Snt  change  in  the  Organic  Act  of 
?So  Rico  since  1917;  namely,  approval 
«f  the  bill  which  authorized  Puerto  Rico 
t  dect  its  own  Governor  and  principal 
Sficlals  of  government.  As  a  result  of 
?Ss  legislation,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  turned  to  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  as 
their  first  elected  chief  executive. 

Following  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  on  July  25, 
S52  Dr  Fern6s  was  selected  in  1953  as 
^  ernate  Delegate  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  assist  the  Fed- 
M-al  Government  In  presenting  to  the 
United  Nations  its  case  that  Puerto  Rico 
had  become  fully  self-governing,  and  no 
Siger  was  subject  to  reporting  to  the 
UiJted  Nations  as  a  non-self-governing 
territory  The  United  Nations  agreed; 
and  since  that  time  no  such  reports  con- 
cewiing  Puerto  Rico  have  been  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Among  his  legislative  achievements, 
Dr  Fernos  has  been  responsible  for  the 
extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration;  for  the 
extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  program 
of  unemployment  compensation;  for  im- 
portant changes  in  the  immigration  laws 
affecting  a  particular  situation  in  Puerto 
Rico;  for  the  expansion  of  the  scnool- 
lunch  program  to  Puerto  Rico;  for  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  to  Puerto  Rico;  for  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  of  the  power  to  enter  into  certain 
Interstate  compacts  relating  to  the  eri- 
forcement  of  the  criminal  laws  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  the  super- 
vision of  parole  probationaries ;  and  for 
numerous  other  Federal  laws  to  assist 
the  Commonwealth  government  in  carry- 
ing out  important  functions,  in  cooper- 
ation with  Federal  authorities. 

Not  the  least  of  Dr.  Fern6s'  accom- 
plishments has  been  participation  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
obtaining  in  sugar  legislation  terms  fa- 
vorable to  the  Puerto  Rican  segment  of 
the    sugar    producers    and    processors, 
which  in  Puerto  Rico  is  a  vital  element 
of  the  economy.    In  addition.  Dr.  Fern6s 
and  his  staff  have  continually  studied 
literally  thousands  of  bills  in  Congress,  to 
determine  their  effect  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
have  assisted  with  the  formulation  of 
legislative  provisions  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  these  laws,  so  that  they  will  apply 
with  proper  effectiveness  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Because  of  his  great  knowledge  of  in- 
sular problems.  Dr.  Fern6s   has   been 
helpful  in  serving  on  three  great  commit- 
tees during  his  tenure  of  office;  namely, 
the  House  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
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Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Armed 
Services.  ,  ^     . 

On  February  20.  1964,  the  President 
signed  into  law  an  act  to  establish  a 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Again,  Dr.  Fi:rn6s'  participation  as- 
sisted in  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  created  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  three  appointees  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  two  of  the  US. 
Senate,  and  two  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  six  representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  government,  rep- 
resenting a  cross  section  of  prevailing 
political  thought  in  the  island.        -* 

The  Commission  has  as  its  responsi- 
bility an  exhaustive  study  of  Puerto 
Rico's  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and  will  report  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Surely,  this  is  an  admirable  public  rec- 
ord, and  many  persons  would  rest  com- 
fortably on  such  laurels;  but  Dr.  Fern6s 
is  not  going  to  retire  to  the  veranda. 
Already  the  convention  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, has  nominated  him  to  serve  in  the 
senate  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  senator  at  large.    With 
his  popularity  throughout  the  island,  it 
is  almost   assured  that  the  people   of 
Puerto  Rico  will  want  to  make  use  of  his 
services;  and  with  his  great  knowledge  of 
island  problems  and  of  legislative  and 
administrative  procedures.  Dr.  Fern6s 
will  continue  in  the  service  of  his  people, 
to  insure  the  continued  political  and  eco- 
nomic  advancement  of  the   Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  which  already  has 
become  somewhat  of  a  miracle  to  those 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  shall  miss  him. 
We  salute  him. 
We  wish  him  luck  and  many  green 

years. 


THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND 
OF  LABOR  LAW 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  perceptive  analysis  deliv- 
ered by  Charles  Donahue,  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  before  the 
Maine  State  Bar  Association.  In  this 
address  the  author  has  related  clearly 
the  role  of  goverrunent  and  of  labor  law 
in  a  dynamic,  growing  economy. 

The  author  analyzes  recent  develop- 
ments in  industrial  relations,  in  terms  of 
general  trends  over  the  past  25  years. 
He  describes  clearly  the  use  of  labor  re- 
lations laws  in  the  establishment  of  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  bargaining  process. 
I  commend  this  knowledgeable  address 
to  those  seeking  a  better  understanding 
of  current  issues  in  industrial  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Address  by  Charles  Donahue.  Solicttor  or 

THE    Department    of    Labor,    Betore    the 

Maine  State  Bar  Association,  Rockland, 

Maine,  August  27,  1964 

I  count  it  quite  an  honor  to  have  a  chance 
to   say   a   few  words  to  you   distinguished 


members  of  the  Maine  bar.  WhUe  I  must 
say  I  have  not  practiced  before  the  courts  of 
Maine  I  take  a  personal  and  an  understand- 
able pride  in  belonging  to  the  Maine  bar. 
and  it  is  with  a  real  sense  of  belonging  that 
I  ccMne  before  you  today. 

Driving  up  here  last  night,  I  got  to  tninit- 
ing    about    a    traveling    salesman    here    in 
Maine   some  time   ago  when  traveUng  was 
more  difficult  than  it  is  today.    He  was  held 
over    in    a    sleepy    little   vUlage   one   sultry 
August   weekend.     Now   this   salesman   was 
not  only  a  good  salesman,  he  was  also  an 
ambitious  young  Republican.     It  was  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and.  out  6f  boredom,  he  left 
the    little    hotel    and    wandered    down    the 
street  past  a  little  white  church.    The  door 
was  wide  open  and  there  waa  obviously  a 
wedding  going  on.     He  stopped  a  moment, 
hearing    the    familiar    words,    "If    anyone 
knows  of  any  reason  why  this  man  and  ttois 
woman  should  not  be  Joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock,  let  him   step  forward  or  else  forever 
after    hold    his    peace."     At    that    moment, 
there  was   complete  silence.    This  was  too 
much  for  our  young  salesman  to  resist.     He 
rushed  forward  up  the  aisle  saying.    Parson, 
if  no  one  else  wants  to  use  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  put  m  a  good  word  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party." 

I  do  not,  of  course,  come  here  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  any  political  party.  Instead, 
it  Is  my  purpose  to  discuss  with  you  In  as 
detached  a  way  as  possible,  some  of  the  v^l- 
ous  labor  problems  confronting  us  in  tne 
Department  of  Labor  because  they  confront 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  Nation  is  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty- 
more  than  anywhere  else  or  anytime  before. 
Midst  peace  and  plenty,  however,  problems 
confront  us  right  here  at  home.  In  a  grow- 
ing and  prosperous  nation  we  have  with  us 
the  problems  which  growth  and  change  cre- 
ate. One  matter  of  largest  concern  which 
has  hardest  Impact  at  the  bargaining  table 
Is  the  rapid  change  In  Jobs  and  skUls  needed 
to  produce  the  myriad  things  that  make  up 
our  GNP — our  gross  national  product — Ini- 
tials not  to  be  confused  with  another  famous 
national  product  known  as  the  GOP. 

But  turning  to  the  point,  a  matter  of  de- 
veloping Importance  In  Indvistrlal  relatlonB. 
Is  the  change  in  Jobs. 

Now,  a  Job  used  to  be— and  this  was  true 
not  very  long  ago— a  Job  used  to  be  some- 
thing that  a  man  expected  to  have  all  of  his 
life  And  our  trouble  today  is  that  that  is 
what  he  still  expects.     But  It  Is  no  longer 

true. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  a  man  on  a 
Job,  particularly  on  a  craftsman  Job,  thought 
in  terms  of  passing  It  on  to  his  son.  He  had 
inherited  It  from  his  father,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  pass  It  on  to  his  son.  It  was  like 
the  family  name,  which  came  from  the  craft 
which  was  being  performed.  Smith,  Mason, 
Chandler,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

That  was  the  period  when  a  boy  in  the 
country  grew  up  and  went  to  school  past 
fields  which  he  would  probably  work  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  period  In  which 
most  sons  grew  up  arovmd  a  mine  or  a  mlU  or 
a  plant,  which  was  the  economic  center  of 
every  family's  thinking. 

And  collective  bargaining,  when  it  emerged, 
as  It  did  in  most  places,  about  25  years  ago, 
was  also  built  up  around  the  idea  of  protect- 
ing a  man's  particular  Job  and  his  rights  to 
a  progression  to  another  Job. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  today  this  is  no 
longer  true;  that  In  this  era  of  accelerated 
change,  an  age  of  technology  triumphant,  of 
exploding  population,  where  maps  change  as 
fast  as  women's  fashions  and  where  conti- 
nents are  now  closer  together  in  time  than 
county  seats  seem  to  be.  In  this  age  a  man  s 
job  Is  also  the  uncertain  product  of  xmpre- 
dlctable  but  almost  certain  change. 

Within  the  next  30  days,  one-half  a  mil- 
lion people  will  Jhove  to  new  employers.  Six 
hundred  thousand  of  them  will  be  working 
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line  of  work  from  what  they  are 

In  today.     Four  hundred  thousand 

will  be  working  In  different  areas 

In  which  they  are  working  today. 

one  other  statistic:    Since   1957,   the 

of  production  workers  in  this  covm- 

dropped  by  960.000.  nearly  a  million. 

is  no  longer  something  which  most 

can  reasonably  expect  to  have  or  to 

the  rest  of  their  lives.    There  is  go- 

»e  a  change. 

if  you  will,  is  why  some  of  us  in  the 
of  Labor  have  been  tolling  at 
i  lifferent  levels  to  keep  railroads  run- 
labor  and  management  at  peace, 
you  will,  is  why  ao  much  of  the  time 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  gone  Into  these 
which  it  seems  so  hard  for  some  peo- 
mderstand. 

are  not  isolated  disputes.     These  dis- 

1  It  the  reflection  of  the  fact  that  we 

thought  out,  as  a  society,  the  prob- 

\((hich  result  from  the  fact  that  there 

such  a  large  degree  of  change  In  the 

;  of  a  Job.     We  Just  have  not  thought 

<  ompletely. 

>nly  have  we  not  thought  it  out,  but 

in  indxistrial  society,  are  not  doing  a 

Job  of  approaching  it  right  now  in 

of  private  enterprise.     For  the  mo- 

f  you  will,  there  is  the  problem  of 

which  reflects  this  whole  thing. 
Fustlce  Holmes  once  said   that  "The 
the  skin  of  a  living  thought."     I  sug- 
you  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  skin 

idea. 

the  words  which  today  dominate  the 

and   the  discourse  about  the   prob- 

labor    relations    and     manp>ower. 

droblems  as  featherbeddlng.  automa- 

compulsory  arbitration. 

phrases,  in  our  general  use  of  them, 
the   conversation   and   prevent   the 
of  wisdom  to  the  real  imderlylng 
before  us. 
a^lnst  Mr.  Holmes'  fiction  about  the 
of  a  word,  I  would  set  George  Or- 
ajnalysls  in  an  essay  with  which  I  hope 
many  of  you  are  familiar,  an  essay 
"Politics  and  the  English  Language." 
in  a  book  of  essays  called  "Shoot- 
Elephant,"  which  is  not  a  political 
all. 
:  »olitlc8  and  the  English  Language," 
Orwell  develops  better  than  I  have 
it  developed  by  anyone  else,  the 
that  we  have  gotten  to  the  point 
let  our  words  do  our  thinking  for 
where  the   discourse   and   the   dla- 
publlc    affairs    is    dominated    by    an 
in  which  somebody  pushes  a  but- 
that  Is  all  the  thinking  that  goes 
Becatise  by  pushing  a  button,  a  lot 
are  stimulated  in  people's  minds. 
Suggest  to  you  that  this  Is  peculiarly, 
arly.  and  unfortunately,  true  In  this 
abor  relations. 

this  word  "featherbeddlng."    It  is  al- 
the  risk  of  your  public  position  that 
mention   the    word    "featherbed- 
It  has  become  a  scare  word,  an  ugly 
when  you  punch  It  people's  re- 
Immedlately  arise  on  one  side  or  the 
!  nd  the  reaction  is  that  featherbed- 
a  phrase  that  reflects  people's  not 
to  work. 

Is  not  it  at  all.    There  is,  of  course, 

featherbeddlng   that   reflects   people's 

to  work.    But  there  is  a  lot  of 

,  If  you  will,  which  Is  a  re- 

however  Improper,  however  unjustl- 

reflectlon  of  people's  wanting  very 

work  and  wanting  enough  to  work 

will  hang  on  to  a  Job  to  the  bitter 

a  Job  which,  perhaps,   should   not 


re 


ev;n 


End 


change  has  been  the  outstanding 
major  labor  disputes  during  the  past 
rs.  This  change  has  been  a  major 
3f  chronic  unemployment  in  many 
the  cotintry.    For  example,  in  the 


Appalachian  Mountains  of  the  east,  coal  was 
once  the  king.  Generations  of  men  found 
a  hard,  proud  livelihood  underground  min- 
ing coal.  But  now,  for  many  reasons,  coal 
Is  no  longer  king.  And  now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  generations  of  the  unemployed 
leading  wasted  and  useless  lives  senselessly, 
apathetically  but  In  human  terms,  under- 
standably rooted  to  the  soil  where  once  their 
fathers  dug  for  the  black  gold  feeding  the 
furnaces  of  the  past. 

Another  example  Is  the  steel  Industry, 
where,  for  Instance,  electric  open  hearth  fur- 
naces using  new  processes  supplant  semi- 
skilled workers  who,  likely  as  not.  can't  flnd 
other  work. 

Everywhere  one  looks  he  can  see  the  same 
thing  happening  In  differing  ways  and  de- 
grees— in  steel,  in  coal,  on  production  and 
assembly  lines.  In  atomic  energy  plants,  in 
oil  refineries,  on  airlines  and  railroads,  on 
ships  and  along  the  waterfront,  everywhere 
there  Is  change  or  resistance  to  change,  pro- 
ducing labor  disputes,  unemployment  or 
resort  to  the  nasty  term   "featherbeddlng," 

These  circumstances  underlie  almost  every 
Important  issue  in  major  Industries  today. 
They  place  the  heavle.st  burden  on  collective 
bargaining  today.  They  have  resulted  in 
nearly  all  the  labor  disputes  In  recent  years 
disturbing  the  emotional.  If  not  the  eco- 
nomic, stability  of  the  Nation,  Parentheti- 
cally, I  have  gradually  acquired  a  conviction 
after  many  futile  years  of  observation  and 
thought  devoted  to  finding  fair  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  so-called  national  emer- 
gency disputes,  that  they  create  or  threaten 
a  national  emergency  if  and  when  the  public 
thinks  there  is  an  emergency,  regardless  of 
any  other  conclu.=lon  one  might  reach  upon 
a  sober  and  detached  view  of  the  facts. 

When  I  look  at  every  recent  vital  or  poten- 
tially explosive  or  nationwide  dispute,  I  find 
automation  and  Job  change  at  its  base. 

The  first  day  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  took  of- 
fice as  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  rushed  to  New 
York  to  settle  a  tugboat  strike  threatening 
International  lifelines.  The  basic  issue  was 
reducing  the  size  of  the  crews. 

Before  that,  the  prior  administration  had 
to  grapple  with  a  long  and  bitter  steel  strike. 
There  the  hard  core  Issue  was  changing  work 
rules  and  wiping  out  Jobs, 

Greeting  us  as  we  arrived  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  shortly  after  President  Ken- 
nedy took  ofiBce,  was  the  flight  engineers' 
dispute.  This  was  indeed  a  dying  breed  grad- 
ually disappearing  due  to  the  Jet  age  of  air 
transportation.  Desperate  men — high  paid 
air  mechanics  being  grounded  at  lowly  pay — 
fighting  for  their  economic  lives,  some  hoping 
to  become  pilots,  some  hoping  their  hope- 
less prospect  was  a  nightmare  and,  somehow, 
would  go  away;  men  using  every  vitality  of 
their  threatened  union  to  preserve  a  dis- 
appearing "status  quo." 

Turning  to  the  longshore  Industry,  that 
thorny  dispute  last  year  had  many  prickly 
Issues,  but  a  major  source  of  trouble  was  a 
felt  need  for  the  Industries  to  package  their 
cargoes  and  cut  down  on  the  numbers  needed 
to  load  and  unload  ships. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  figuratively  riding  the  railroads  on  a 
4-year-old  dispute,  during  which  that  ugly 
word  "featherbeddlng"  has  been  prominently 
used  In  ways  hardly  conducive  to  settle- 
ment. First,  we  had  the  telegraphers  who 
are  another  disappearing  race.  They  reached 
agreement  on  all  lines — here  again  ultimate- 
ly through  collective  bargaining — excepting 
Chicago  Northwestern.  The  telegraphers  on 
this  road  struck  and  the  other  crafts  re- 
spected their  picket  lines.  This  was  the  go- 
ing away  present  that  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg 
left  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  when  the 
Justice  donned  his  Judicial  robes  at  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  both  were  In  Chicago  seeking  settle- 
ment when  the  President  asked  the  Justice 


to  succeed  the  then  resigning  Justle.  ».ii 
Frankfurter.  •  ^  '*'« 

Here,  It  la  most  important  1»  note  m«lt. 
tion  and  negotiation  finally  produced  a  »!t^ 
tlement  through  voluntary  arbitration    B^ 
unfortunately,  at  a  price  to  the  public 

Finally,  change— in  this  aaae  a  cWb. 
from  coal  to  oil  on  diesel  ♦ngines  iSiiS 
transit,  and  longer  trains— produced 'aawT 
derstandable  demand  for  fewer  workers,  m* 
Just  firemen  In  engine  cabs,  but  otherw^ 
as  well.  ««ii 

As  you  know,  this  dispute  progressed  from 
crisis  to  crisis  from  month  to  month  ve« 
after  year.  '^ 

President  Elsenhower  appoliited  a  RaUroad 
Commission,  but  its  reconma^datlona  w«m 
rejected.  "" 

President  Kennedy  appointed  an  Emer- 
gency Board  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
but  its  recommendations  were  also  rejected' 
Then  followed  a  series  of  notices  by  the  car- 
riers and  one  deadline  upon  another,  flnallt 
ending  In  a  law  passed  by  Congress  for  thta 
dispute  and  this  dispute  alone. 

Briefiy,  this  law.  Public  Law  88-108,  pro- 
vided  a  180-day  or  6-month  moratorium  la 
any  change  in  working  conditions  or  in  any 
strike  or  lockout  during  which  two  Issues 
namely,  the  fireman  issue  and"  the  crew  con- 
sist issue  were  arbitrated  by  a  seven-man 
Board.  Two  from  the  carriers,'  two  from  the 
unions  and  three  named  by  the  President 
where  the  parties  can't  agree. 

All  other  issues  in  dispute  were  left  to 
negotiation,  with  aid  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
The  arbitration  was  final  and  binding  and 
enforceable  in  any  court  of  th«  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties. 

As  many  of  you  may  perceive,  this  ad  hoc 
legislative  assist  toward  settlement  raised 
many  interesting  practical,  if  not  legal,  ques- 
tions. 

First,  how  was  the  arbltratjon  of  two  Is- 
sues going  to  be  coordinated  with  the  nego- 
tiation of  all  other  issues?  Both  were  Inter- 
related. Whatever  happened  on  two  Issues 
obviously  could  affect  the  ability  to  get 
agreement  on  all  others  and  vice  versa. 

But  the  $64,000  question  was  what  would 
happen  at  the  end  of  180  days  if  one  of  the 
parties  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
arbitration  by  refusing  to  agree  on  negotiable 
issues? 

Obviously,  the  situation  called  for  consum- 
mate skill  on  the  part  of  the  drbitrators  and 
the  mediators.  As  we  all  now  know,  nego- 
tiations actually  did  break  down  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  very  rightly  aind  personally 
Intervened  In  the  dispute  with  signal  success. 

Some  of  you  may  well  ask,  Why  are  these 
Issues  so  hard  to  settle?  The  answer  we 
learned  by  experience  is,  first,  that  Involved 
here  is  not  a  simple  Issue  of  how  much  does 
a  man  get  but  whether  he  gets  any  pay  of 
any  Job  at  all. 

What's  more,  in  some  cases,  the  economics 
and  other  realities  of  change  simply  mean 
some  day  not  too  far  away  the  membership  of 
the  union  will  simply  disappear.  This  is 
hardly  a  glowing  prospect  for  liie  head  of  the 
union.  For  some  reason,  not  hard  to  under- 
stand, he  has  every  incentive  to  fight  a 
change  spelling  the  end  of  his  union. 

This  is  why  an  Impatient  cry  of  "feather- 
bedding"  presents  no  answer  to  the  problems 
Involved,  The  answers  are,  of  course,  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  problems  and,  in  Impossible  sit- 
uations the  answer,  as  In  the'  railroad  case, 
must  come  from  Congress,  add,  as  Senator 
Bob  Taft  once  stated,  must  come  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  only  after  all  ojther  measures 
and  emergency  procedures  have  been  ex- 
hausted. In  this  way  and  only  in  this  way 
can  full  freedoms  and  the  system  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  many  ways  peculiar  to 
this  country,  receive  those  protections  to 
continued  life  which  self-restraint  provides. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  other  pushbutton 
phrases   in  the  field   of  labor-management 
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,  HnM  let's  look  at  some  of  the  other 
»^°^'ones  like  "compulsory  arbitration." 
•*^^it  this  as  a  solution.  Others  see  it 
^!Z  end-a  death  knell  to  collective 

•"IfTrf  tbis  debate,  or  much  of  It  at  least,  is 
\ttempt  to  get  away  from  the  question  of 
"^.t  really  causes  the  problems  which  get  to 
h  ftsevere  stege  that  we  have  to  consider 
SJat  most  of  us  would  think  of  as  the  un- 
Swnate  possibility  of  compulsory  arbltra- 

*"^e  another  phrase:  "rlght-to-work  laws." 
T  rton't  care  how  you  feel  for  the  moment 
\^nt  rlght-to-work  lavre.  You  will  agree 
trtdi  me  that  that  Is  a  corruption  of  the 
fturllsh  language  which  prejudices  the  con- 
juration of  the  real  problem  Involved.  In 
tUchlng  labor  law.  on  the  first  day  of  each 
IIT^  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  used 
to  give  a  series  of  questions  to  the  new  In- 

rflmlne  class, 

one  question  read:  "Are  you  in  favor  or 
oDOOsed  to  the  rlght-to-work  laws?"  Two- 
2h^of  the  class  said  that  they  were  in 
fjlvor  Of  the  rlght-to-work  laws.  Who  would 
oppose  a  rlght-to-work  law? 

And  then  further  on  down  another  ques- 
tion was  worded  about  this  way:  "If  an  em- 
nloyer  and  a  majority  of  its  employees  agree 
Vltb  respect  to  whether  all  employees  should 
or  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  union, 
riiould  the  Government  by  law  Interfere  with 
that  decision?"  And  two-thirds  of  them  an- 
swered that  question  exactly  the  other  way 
around.  Just  exactly  the  other  way  around. 
And  these  are  third-year  students  in  a  gradu- 
ate school. 

Or  take  the  question.  If  you  will,  of  the 
35-hour  or  now  the  32-hour  workweek.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  that  particular 
proposal. 

But  I  say  to  you  this:  That  proposal  Is 
honorably  put.  It  is  not  a  proposal  for 
people  to  work  less.  It  is  not  a  proposal  for 
people  to  make  more  money.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  all  the  people  in  this  country  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  Job.  And  on  that  basis  it 
ought  to  be  considered  honestly. 

And  I  repeat:  Let  there  be  no  misimder- 
rtandlng  that  that  would  not  be  my  answer. 
But  If  we  could  pose  that  problem  frankly 
and  directly,  maybe  we  could  get  to  the  an- 
swer to  it. 

I  rather  think,  when  I  hear  about  this 
discussion  about  the  35-ho\ir  workweek,  of 
the  story  which  you  may  remember  about 
the  little  boy  who  came  home  from  school 
from  third  grade,  I  think  it  was.  proudly 
waving  a  book  that  he  had  gotten.  His 
mother  said,  "What  Is  that?"  He  said,  "It  is 
a  prize."  She  said,  "What  Is  it  a  prize  for?" 
He  said,  "It  is  for  answering  a  question  In 
class." 

She  said,  "That  Is  nice.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion?" 

"The  question  was:  'How  many  legs  has  an 
ostrich?'  " 

"What  did  you  answer?" 

"I  answered,  'Three.' " 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  the  book, 
then?" 

"Well,  everybody  else  said,  'Four.'  " 

There  is  only  one  honest  answer  to  the 
proposal  of  the  35-hour  workweek.  And 
that  is  a  proposal  as  to  how  we  come  up  with 
the  Jobs  which  wlU  supply  work  opportuni- 
ties to  the  additional  4  or  5  million  people 
In  this  country  who  want  them.  And,  until 
we  come  up  with  that  answer,  I  take  It  that 
one  proposition  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
field  of  our  consideration  as  another. 

To  get  the  answers  to  the  hard  questions, 
we  must  avoid  this  corruption  of  debate, 
these  polarized  reactions  to  words  which 
stifle  the  though  which  would  be  necessary 
to  get  to  the  right  answer. 

And  that  right  answer  is  simply  that  this 
economy  has  got  to  be  put  on  a  bMls  which 
will  supply  work  opportunities  for  all  of 
those  who  want  to  work  and  who  have  some- 
thing to  offer. 


So  far,  In  considering  our  policies  and  free 
collective  bargaining,  we  have  only  looked 
at  the  hard-core  cases  and  problems  which 
seem,  in  some  ways,  to  defy  solution.  Yet 
sooner  or  later  some  solution  is  found  and, 
with  a  good  deal  of  midwifery,  it  is  true, 
nevertheless  found  through  the  Institution 
of  collective  bargaining. 

On  most  railroads,  the  telegraphers  ac- 
cepted arbitration. 

On  the  airlines,  the  parties  reached  an  un- 
easy agreement  on  the  plight  of  the  flight 
engineer — except,  of  course,  on  Ejustern  Air- 
lines, where  the  flight  engineer  was  killed 
off  when  the  parties  got  locked  on  a  collision 
course. 

In  big  steel,  the  agreement  on  work  rules 
produced  a  committee  to  bargain  during  the 
life  of  the  new  agreement.  A  similar  har- 
monious result  with  progressive  results  oc- 
curred in  a  separate  agreement  in  Kaiser 
Steel. 

The  longshore  solution  provided  a  study 
group  to  flnd  answers  or  adjustments  to  the 
unanswered  problems  created  by  automation. 
Answers,  I  insist  to  myself,  must  be  sought 
in  free  collective  bargaining  during  the  life 
of  the  contract.  We  need  year-round  and 
not  year-end  bargaining,  as  in  steel  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  construction  industry, 
and  in  others.  But  perhaps  there  Is  also 
needed  and,  today  in  many  instances,  there 
is  sought  some  neutral  or  outside  help  to 
flnd  a  way  where  none  seems  to  exist. 

In  the  construction  industry,  on  the  rail- 
roads, in  the  steel  Industry,  in  meatpack- 
ing in  Chicago,  in  the  transit  Industry  In 
New  York,  to  refer  to  only  a  few  instances 
among  many,  the  private  parties  are  volun- 
tarily experimenting  with  new  and  various 
procedures  for  getting  an  Independent  view- 
point on  the  problems  they  must  face  in 
their  bargaining. 

If  these  neutrals  serve  only  as  agreement 
brokers,  l^ringing  the  private  parties  per- 
haps more  'painlessly  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions their  own  devices  would  lead  them  to, 
these  developments  are  of  only  secondary 
significance.  The  accumulating  evidence 
suggests,  however,  something  quite  different. 
It  is  that  these  procedures  are  resulting  in 
the  development  of  factual  data  from  which 
more  rat^nal  bargaining  can  proceed;  that 
points  of  view  are  being  presented  to  the 
parties  which  are  based  not  Just  on  compro- 
mise, but  on  more  responsible  reason;  that 
the  parties  are  being  given  in  advance  a 
clearer  plcttu-e  of  what  they  may  expect  in 
terms  of  public  reaction  to  their  positions, 
which  will  ultimately  be  so  Infiuentlal  on 
any  disputed  settlement. 

There  is  substantial  indication  here  of  an 
evolving  pattern  of  resort  In  one  form  or 
another  to  that  arbitrament  of  reason,  rather 
than  of  economic  force  which  may  well  be 
essential  to  the  continued  vitality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  significant  private  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

In  solving  the  hardest  problems  the  Gov- 
ernment also  has  a  part  in  providing  infor- 
mation for  bargaining  on  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  automation.  In  fagt,  the  thought 
suggests  itself  to  me  that  In  some  ways  solu- 
tions may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  partic- 
ular bargaining  table,  and  that  preservation 
of  pension  rights  as  Jobs  end,  retraining  and 
other  measures  need  public  help  because 
they  are  beyond  private  help. 

Lest  this  discussion  of  our  industrial  rela- 
tions shoiild  seem  to  suggest  that  the  obsta- 
cles to  progress  in  and  through  collective- 
bargaining  approach  the  Insuperable,  let  me 
quickly  place  my  comments  In  proper  foc\is. 
First,  as  to  the  past  25  years,  there  were. 
In  the  relationship  between  American  labor 
and  American  management,  elements  of  in- 
transigence and  Incipient  hatred  threaten- 
ing destruction.  That  was  the  period  of  the 
sit-down  strike  and  the  "Mohawk  Valley 
formula,"  the  time  when  the  now  respected 
John  L.  Lewis  was  a  personal  devil  In  the 


minds   of    management   and   pickets   faced  , 
Plnkertons  outside  locked  gates  patrolled  by 
armed  guards. 

Over  many  years  the  Government  and  de- 
voted citizens  among  management  and  la- 
bor, and  others  with  the  highest  Interest  In 
dedicated  public  service,  have  been  gradually 
producing  a  miraculous  if  uneasy  and  un- 
certain change  for  the  better — a  change  hard 
to  see  in  the  darkness  of  contemporary  sight 
but  seen  with  startling  clarity  viewed  against 
the  background  of  the  past. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Beaver  and  the 
Butcher  In  that  poem  of  I^wls  CarroU's 
called  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark."  where 
the  lines  run  something  like  this: 


"But  the  valley  grew  narrow  and  narrower 
still 
And  the  evening  grew  darker  and  colder, 
Till    (merely   from  nervousness,   not  from 

good  will ) 
They  marched  along  shoulder  to  shoulder." 

Second,  the  larger  problems  I  bring  to  you 
today  are  the  seen  surface  of  the  iceberg. 
The  unseen  part,  by  far  the  largest  part, 
represents  the  thousands  upon  thovisands  of 
local,  industrywide  or  national  agreements 
which  are  the  product  of  collective  bargain- 
ing— the  overwhelming  number  of  success- 
ful settlements  without  any  strikes  at  all. 
This  is  because,  to  reverse  a  phrase.  "Good 
news  is  no  news"  In  the  collective  bargain- 
ing business.  Only  the  spectacularly  bad, 
the  dramatic,  the  threatening,  the  damaging 
and  the  violent  receive  the  searching  light 
and  sound  of  public  display  In  the  press  and 
over  the  air. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  total  man-days 
lost  in  strikes  was  0.13  percent  of  the  man- 
days  worked  and  was  only  about  IVz  percent 
of  the  total  days  of  unemployment  of  those 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  work  and  un- 
able to  find  Jobs.  In  other  words.  If  you 
totaled  all  of  the  hours  lost  through  unem- 
ployment they  would  add  up  to  about  the 
height  of  the  Washington  Monument  and, 
measured  against  them,  the  nximber  of  hours 
lost  through  strikes  is  the  size  of  a  new  lead 
pencil.  These  are  considerations  which 
should  have  a  firm  place  in  our  minds  when 
we  consider  these  matters. 

It  is  also  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  law, 
as  such,  has  only  a  peripheral  function  In 
this  whole  process.  True,  agreements  must 
be  clear,  and  certainly  lawyers  are  useful  ad- 
visers In  the  bargaining  process.  Beyond 
this,  my  observations  tell  me  that,  once  a  suc- 
cessful bargaining  relationship  has  been 
established,  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down 
in  labor  relations  laws  are  simply  used  tac- 
tically as  part  of  the  give  and  take,  the  by- 
play which  precedes  but  rarely  produces  a 
settlement  hardly  helps  to  produce  that  set- 
tlement. The  Issues  producing  the  order  are 
by  then  gone,  if  not  forgotten. 

I  conclude  then  with  this  picture  of  the 
future  of  collective  bargaining:  that  It  will 
necessarily,  If  It  Is  to  preserve  Its  meaning- 
fulness,  take  a  larger  accoimt  of  the  respon- 
slblUtles  which  the  new  forces  loose  In  the 
world  have  thrust  upon  the  Nation;  that  the 
procedures  of  collective  bargaining  are  al- 
ready developing  along  new  lines  which  make 
It  a  more  reasoned  sort  of  process,  and  that 
an  essential  part  of  this  development  will  be 
a  converging  and  a  coordination  of  public 
and  private  declsloiunaklng  In  the  whole  area 
of  labor  relations. 

I  see.  in  short,  a  prospect  of  more  reliance 
In  collective  bargaining  on  the  principles  of 
Government,  more  use  In  Government  of  the 
reso\ux»s  and  procedures  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  that  coordination  of  the  two 
processes  which  will  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  both. 

Nothing  I  have  spoken  of  here  Is  stiggested 
as  dogma.  It  is  plainly  not  the  product  of 
any  divine  revelation,  but  Is  subject  rather 
to  the  futility  of  trying  to  see  ahead,  a  privi- 
lege which  is,  fortunately,  denied  to  men. 
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snly  the  Imperative  of  recognizing  the 
dpmands  today's  ferment   of   progress 
places  on  the  administrators  and 
of  American  labor  relations — the 
need  that  man's  administrative  In- 
vention keep  up  with  his  scientific  genius. 


THE    ?TJTURE  OP  AGATE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekeid  the  Western  Nebraska  United 
Cham>ers  of  Commerce  met  at  Agate, 
Nebr.,  with  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
of  discussion  being  the  prospects  for 
establ  shlng  a  national  moniunent  at  the 
site  ol  the  famous  Agate  fossil  beds. 

It  lad  been  my  hope  to  address  the 
group  but  an  important  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate forced  me  to  forgo  that  privilege. 
My  pi  epared  remarks  were  kindly  pre- 
sentee by  Mr.  Keith  Miller,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monu- 
ment. 

I  Gsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printe  i  in  the  Record  the  brief  remarks 
prepa  ed  for  the  occasion,  together  with 
a  new  5  story  of  the  meeting  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald. 

The  re  being  no  objection,  the  remarks, 
article ,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printe i  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thb  F  jture  or  Agatz  National  Monitmint 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  of 

Nebi  aska,  to  the  Western  Nebraska  United 

Cha]  abers  of  Commerce,   at  Agate.  Nebr., 

Sept  3.1964) 

Mr.  [Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  plea  i\ire  to  greet  you  today,  and  to  have 
this  oi  portunlty  to  discuss  with  you  our  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  this  completely 
uniqu(  ,  Invaluable,  Irreplaceable  deposit  In 
the  so:  1  of  Nebraska,  the  paleontologlcal  fos- 
sil bee  s  which  are  located  here. 

Plrsi  of  all,  you  will  probably  wish  for  a 
report  from  the  legislative  scene.  As  most 
of  you  know,  of  course,  we — that  is.  Senator 
CxTBTK  and  I  In  the  Senate,  with  five  cospon- 
Bors  OI  oxir  bill  from  neighboring  States,  and 
your  C  ongressman  Martin  in  the  House — are 
engage  1  In  an  effort  to  secure  congressional 
enactn  lent  of  legislation  which  will  create 
the  Ag  ite  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument,  as 
a  perr  lanent  unit  among  the  areas  and  at- 
tractlc  DS  protected,  operated,  and  developed 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

On  1  he  legislative  front  we  have  made  good 
progre  is.  At  the  time  this  meeting  was  be- 
ing ar  anged  early  in  June,  the  outlook  for 
our  bll.  S.  1481,  was  not  particularly  opti- 
mistic All  legislative  action  on  all  subjects 
had  bt  en  slowed  down  in  the  Senate  by  our 
preocc  ipatlon  with  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
any  re  ^1  progress  on  our  bUl  at  this  session 
of  Coi  gress. 

Sine !  then,  much  has  happened.  The  sub- 
cominj  ttee  chairman,  Senator  Bible,  of  Ne- 
vada, y  ras  helpfiil  and  cooperative  in  granting 
a  hear  ng  promptly.  Our  hearing  was  a  re- 
Boundl  Qg  success.  Our  most  effective  wit- 
ness, ]  believe,  was  a  lady  who  talked  very 
little  aut  who  charmed  the  Senators  on 
the  «u  >cominlttee  with  her  obvious  sincerity 
and  w  ith  her  complete  dedication  to  the 
BClentlQc  objectives  of  the  legislation.  I 
refer,  )f  course,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Cook,  of 
Agate  Springs  Ranch. 

Thei  eafter,  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
comml  ttee  reported  the  bill  with  only  tech- 
nical ind  clarifying  amendments,  and  the 
Senate  passed  It  promptly.  Senate  passage 
occurr  >d  early  last  month,  shortly  before 
our  t*  mporary  adjournment  prior  to  the 
Demo(  ratio  Convention. 

So,  liere  Is  where  we  stand  now.  This 
Oongri  ss  may  adjourn  for  good  In  another 


week,  or  two,  or  three.  The  bill  still  has  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  House  subcommittee  and 
conunlttee  and  then  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  Itself.  Whether  all  that 
could  possibly  be  done  before  the  final  ad- 
journment this  year  is  hard  to  say.  The 
time  is  very  short,  and  certainly  It  Is  an 
uphill  battle. 

However,  of  this  much  I  am  fairly  confi- 
dent. Even  if  it  is  not  acted  on  finally  this 
year,  the  pro8p>ects  for  prompt  action  in  both 
Houses  early  next  year  are  excellent.  We 
have  a  favorable  climate  of  opinion  on  this 
bill.  We  are  rolling  along  full  speed  ahead. 
Even  if  adjournment  should  interrupt  our 
further  progress  at  this  time,  there  is  very 
little  fear  that  it  would  stop  us  permanently. 

So  this  Is  a  very  optimistic  report.  You 
may  wonder  at  the  basis  of  my  optimism. 
Partly  it  is  based  on  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  bill  among  leading  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Partly  it  is  based  on  the 
very  broad  interest  by  leading  scientists  from 
all  over  the  county.  Partly  it  is  based  on 
greater  knowledge  on  my  part  as  to  how 
exceptionally  valuable  and  Important  these 
deposits  are. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
points  brought  out  during  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  committee.  We  have  talked  a 
great  deal  of  the  importance  of  these  de- 
posits, but  I  am  not  sure  that  all  Nebraskans 
realize  Just  how  unique  they  are. 

Among  our  witnesses  was  Dr.  Malcolm  Mc- 
Kenna,  associate  curator  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  was  asked 
directly  by  Senator  Bible  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  fossil  quarries.  He  answered 
in  these  words: 

"Professor  Osborn  once  stated  that  this 
was,  in  his  opinion,  unique,  and  I  would 
second  that  opinion,  perhaps  30  or  40  years 
after  Osborn  made  that  statement.  Well,  in 
the  last  60  years,  there  have  been  no  com- 
parable deposits  discovered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States."' 

Senator  Bible  said,  "How  about  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere?" 

Dr.  McKenna  answered.  "I  know  of  none. 
I  do  know  of  a  similar  one  in  Africa." 

So  what  we  are  calling  attention  to  here  is 
not  merely  some  local  curiosity.  It  is  a  de- 
posit of  tremendous  richness  and  importance. 

Another  point  in  which  we  Nebraskans 
can  take  special  pride  Is  the  manner  in  which 
the  deposits  have  been  preserved  and  used 
to  date.  One  of  our  own  people,  Capt. 
James  Cook,  discovered  them.  At  the  time 
he  was  simply  an  Indian  scout,  roaming  the 
prairies.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary understanding  and  imagination. 
It  took  a  man  of  unusual  perception  to  grasp 
the  potential  scientific  importance  of  such  a 
find.  Remember,  in  that  day  and  age.  sci- 
ence did  not  enjoy  the  tremendous  respect 
that  it  does  today. 

Then  he  did  something  even  more  unusual. 
He  took  steps  to  secure  control  of  the  prop- 
erty on  which  the  deposits  were  located. 
Thus,  he  made  sure  that  they  would  be  pre- 
served and  used  for  scientific  purposes. 
Then,  having  done  that,  he  and  after  him 
his  son,  Dr.  Harold  Cook,  made  the  deposits 
freely  available  to  scientific  workers,  without 
charge  or  profit  to  themselves.  "They  vir- 
tually turned  their  ranch  into  a  headquarters 
for  the  protection  and  the  development  of 
the  quarries. 

What  an  extraordinarily  fortunate  acci- 
dent of  history  it  was  that  these  deposits 
fell  into  the  hands  of  such  a  family.  Think 
what  irreplaceable  scientific  values  might 
well  have  been  destroyed  by  casual  care- 
lessness, if  some  lesser  Individual  had  come 
into  possession  of  them. 

That  is  a  point  that  seemed  to  Impress 
some  of  the  Senators  on  the  subcommittee 
most  powerfully.  The  sympathetic  attitude 
we  received  from  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  were  present  was  most 
gratifying.      All    of    them    were    westerners. 


without  exception.     That  Is  because  it  h 
generally  the  westerners  who  want  to  ten 
on   the   committee  controlling  actlvltle*  J 
the  Interior  Department,  which,  of  coutm 
includes  the  Park  Service.  ^^' 

It  was  especially  Interesting  to  me  to  ■«• 
the  pride  that  several  took  in  the  hlatorlMj 
relics  of  the  Old  West.  Thus  far,  i  h^ 
not  mentioned  the  fine  collection  of  In(U» 
artifacts  and  other  relics  of  the  Old  ^^m* 
collected  by  Captain  Cook  and  Dr.  Cook, 
and  the  fine  paleontologlcal  library  of^. 
Cooks.  For  example,  Senator  Andkbsok  qi 
New  Mexico,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the 
extreme  Importance  of  placing  any  such 
valuable  relics  promptly  under  the  protec- 
tive custody  of  the  Park  Service,  before  they 
might  become  dissipated.  Under  the  leglaia- 
tion  in  its  present  form,  of  course,  the  en- 
tire  Cook  library  and  collection  of  IndUm 
artifacts  would  be  preserved .  for  display  to 
the  public  and  use  by  serious  students. 

One  other  aspect  which  dieserves  special 
mention  is  the  plan  to  attract  public  vlaita- 
tlon  through  making  it  possible  for  visiton 
to  Inspect  the  deposits  in  thetr  natural  state 
in  the  quarries,  and  to  observe  the  scien- 
tific exploration  work  as  it  Is  carried  on. 
Most  of  the  major  museums  of  the  world 
already  have  fossils  from  Agate,  in  fact, 
by  and  large  they  have  all  the  fossils  from 
Agate  that  they  can  conveniently  use,  for  the 
time  being. 

No  doubt  other  museums  atod  learned  in- 
stitutions will  be  coming  alot^,  wanting  ad- 
ditional fossils  for  study  and  for  display. 
However,  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  been 
told  that  the  quarries  have  only  been  about 
one-quarter  developed.  The  deposits  are  so 
great  in  size  that  there  are  plenty  enough 
to  permit  the  development  of  sites  to  show 
the  pubUc  the  fossils  as  they  4re  in  the  rock, 
and  also  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  meth- 
ods by  which  such  fossils  are  removed  and 
analyzed.  Exhibits  of  this  sort  should  be  ol 
special  interest  In  Intriguing  the  passing 
tourist  to  make  a  special  trip  to  our  new 
national  monument,  when  we  get  It  estab- 
lished. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  mention  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  this  area  which  we  are 
confident  will  result  from  establishing  the 
national  monument.  In  talkitag  to  you  pre- 
viously, I  have  pointed  out  that  this  may 
mean,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  the  bring- 
ing in  of  $560,000  of  new  money  from  tour- 
ism Into  the  economy  of  wejttern  Nebraska. 
In  addition,  the  Park  Service  plans  a  develop- 
ment program — that  Is.  the  construction  of 
buildings,  roads,  and  so  forth^amounting  to 
$1,900,000  over  a  5-year  period,  plus  a  pay- 
roll of  $135,000  for  the  permianent  staff  tat 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  area. 

These  are  tangible  things.  They  are  worth 
working  for,  quite  aside  from  the  scientific 
values  to  which  I  have  devoted  most  of  my 
talk.  It  la  fortunate,  for  this  area,  in  an 
economic  sense,  that  the  deposits  are  located 
here.  Certainly  we  should  do  our  utmost 
to  publicize  them,  to  draw  public  patronage 
to  them,  and  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  tiie  tourists  who  are  moved  to  visit  this 
part  of  our  State  In  order  to  see  them. 
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[From  the  Scottsbluff  Star  Herald,  Sept.  4. 

1964] 
Prospects   for   Agate   Bill   Are  Exckllxmt, 
Says  Senator  Hruska 

(ByM.  M.  VanKlrk) 

Agate. — Prospects  for  final  passage  of  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  lioniiment  bill 
In  Congress  by  early  next  year  are  excellent, 
U.S.  Senator  Roman  Hrxjska  advised  persons 
attending  the  Western  Nebraska  United 
Chambers  of  Commerce  meeting  here  at  the 
historic  Cook  Ranch  Thursday  evening. 

Senator  Hruska,  who  had  planned  to  be 
present,  was  detained  In  Washington,  D.C., 
by  consideration  of  the  medicare  bill  and  his 
message  was  delivered  by  Keith  Miller,  su- 
perintendent  of   the   Scotts  sBluff  National 


tnent  who  represented  the  National 
'"v'^rvlce  and  spoke  In  Hruska 's  absence. 
^«  bUl  creating  the  national  monument 
lid  the  Senate  In  early  August,  but  Sen- 
PfffmiTjsKA  advised  that  It  Is  unlikely  that 
f*^u  Jtet  through  the  House  before  ad- 
it wi"   6        «„„„„--  +h*  R«.natr>T  Stated  In 


lent.    However  the  Senator  stated  in 


J^^'SSsage.  the  bill  has  had  strong  support 
^m  ^mte  subcommittee  members  and 
^«  the  Nation's  leading  natural  scientists 
J^  orators  who  testified  at  the  Senate 

"tnUCT  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  nat- 
jThlsUiTj  museums  of  the  world  have 
^hits  from  the  Agate  fossil  beds  and  con- 
Sonal  people  along  with  the  Park  Service 
f^Twcll  informed  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
^iv  one  other  such  known  fossU  center  In 
Se  world  and  that  location  Is  In  Africa. 

Establishment  of  a  national  monmnent  at 
i«L  on  approximately  3,150  acres,  Includ- 
^^e  quarries  at  Carnegie  and  Unlver- 
ritv  mils  and  their  immediate  siu-roundings. 
Jm  the  dream  of  the  late  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Cook  renowned  paleontologist  and  son  of 
Cant'  James  H.  Cook,  frontiersman  who  had 
iKitebliBhed  the  ranch  and  made  the  Initial 
discovery  Dr.  Cook's  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cook,  testified  at  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 

She  was  hostess  to  Thursday  night's 
WNUCC  meeting  held  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  big  old  Cook  ranchhouse  on  the  banks 
(rf  the  Niobrara.  In  such  a  setting,  she  gave 
Tbrief  history  of  Captain  Cook's  frontier  life, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  beds  and  their 
development  which  made  them  a  mecca  for 
natural  history  scientists  from  throughout 
the  world. 

Miller  noted  that  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional monument  at  Agate  would  result  in 
expendittire  of  about  $2  million  in  land  ac- 
aulsition  and  buildings  and  provide  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  over  $100,000.  He  also  said  It 
would  tie  in  well  with  circular  travel  pat- 
tern tying  In  existing  national  monimients 
In  this  region  plus  State  facilities  which 
would  be  natural  tourist  attractions. 

Miller  also  gave  Information  on  the  Wild 
River  project,  which  includes  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  designating  a  part  of  the  Nio- 
brara River  from  Antelope  Creek  to  the  lower 
Snake  River  as  a  WUd  River  segment. 

More  than  200  people  from  13  towns  ate 
a  picnic-style  barbecued  beef  dinner  served 
by  ladies  of  the  Harrison  Community  Club. 
In  addition  to  nearly  all  western  Nebraska 
towns  in  the  WNUCC  membership.  Lusk, 
Wyo.,  and  Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  were  also  repre- 
sented. 

Ernest  Johnson  of  Chadron,  president  of 
the  WNUCC,  praised  the  work  of  Mrs.  Cook 
In  pushing  the  Agate  Monimient  develop- 
ment. 

The  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument 
Association  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
the  Cook  Ranch  and  reelected  all  the  present 
officers.  They  are  Earl  Cherry  of  Mitchell, 
president;  Gene  Ramsey  of  Crawford,  vice 
president;  the  Reverend  Robert  O'Neill  of 
Harrison,  secretary;  and  Paul  Heftl  of  Chad- 
ron. treasurer.  The  association  was  formed 
to  provide  continuous  support  and  promo- 
tion for  the  development,  and  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  booklet  tracing  the  history  of  the 
fossil  beds,  detailing  the  feasibility  report  on 
the  project,  and  giving  the  current  status 
of  the  authorization  bill. 

The  WNUCC  board  of  directors  met  In  the 
afternoon  at  Harrison.  Resolutions  approved 
included  support  for  the  proposed  State  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  set  up  a  central 
accounting  system  for  the  State;  support  of 
State  rights  In  matters  of  reapportionment, 
and  support  for  the  establishment  of  a  sum- 
mer Governor's  mansion  at  Port  Robinson. 

The  November  WNUCC  meeting  Is  tenta- 
tively slated  for  Chadron.  The  annual  meet- 
ing In  January  Is  traditionally  held  at 
Alliance. 


[Prom  the  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald.  Sept.  5, 
1964] 
Agate  Outlook  Appears  Good 
A  feeling  of  genuine  optimism  over  the 
prospects  for  authorization  of  the  Agate  Fos- 
sil Beds  National  Monument  on  the  site  of 
the  historic  Cook  Ranch  pervaded  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Nebraska  United  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  Thursday  evening  at  Agate. 
Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  will  act  favorably  during 
this  session  on  a  bill  to  put  the  area  under 
the  wing  of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
fact  that  the  proposal  already  has  the  full 
blessing  of  the  Senate  and,  additionally.  Is 
receiving  so  much  support  from  so  many  of 
the  Nation's  leading  nat\iral  scientists  and 
curators,  lends  encouragement  to  the  hope 
legislative  action  can  be  completed  and  the 
project  officially  launched  In  1965. 

Much  credit  can  be  given  to  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  for  the  relatively  quick  and 
favorable  consideration  accorded  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Congressman  Dave  Martin  Is  steering 
the  bin  through  House  committee  hearings 
and  faces  several  hurdles,  none  Insurmount- 
able, In  his  part  of  the  lawmaking  procedure 
needed  for  full  approval. 

Areawlde  enthusiasm  for  the  project  Is  one 
of  Its  distinguishing  marks,  and  assures  a 
broad  base  of  support  not  only  In  this  region 
but  also  throughout  the  State. 

Broad  recognition  Is  evident  of  the  unique 
and  historic  character  of  the  fossil  remains 
and  of  the  famous  Cook  Ranch  which  em- 
braces them. 

Not  only  would  the  establishment  of  the 
monument  serve  to  preserve  for  all  time  a 
priceless  natural  treasury  In  the  history  of 
mammals,  but  it  would  also  become  a  reposi- 
tory for  Indian  and  frontier  relics  and  dis- 
plays  in   a   setting    of    distinctive    western 

beauty. 

Unless  such  steps  as  are  contemplated  In 
the  Agate  bill  are  taken  by  the  Congress, 
these  things  will  be  lost  forever.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  action  and,  fortunately,  the  Initia- 
tive for  positive  action  has  already  been 
supplied.  ^^  . 

That  the  area  will  become  another  out- 
standing tourist  attraction  In  western 
Nebraska  Is  to  be  expected.  The  economic 
Impact  win  be  substantial,  but  the  real  Im- 
portance of  the  whole  effort  lies  In  Its  prom- 
ise of  conservation  and  preservation. 


LAW  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  J. 
BLOCH 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Georgia  State 
Bar  Association  a  fine  address  delivered 
by  Charles  J.  Bloch,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  who 
is  an  outstanding  authority  on  constitu- 

Mr  Bloch's  address,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  naturalization  ceremonies 
held  in  the  U.S.  district  court  at  Macon, 
was  indeed  an  Inspiring  message.  I 
commend  it  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


An  Address  on  Law  Dat  1964 
(By  Charles  J.  Bloch,  editor,  Georgia  State 
Bar  Journal,  delivered  May  1,  1964.  upon 
the  occasion  of  naturalization  ceremonies 
held  In  the  U.S.  district  court  at  Macon, 
presided  over  by  U.S.  District  Judge  W.  A. 
Bootle) 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  among  the  first  so  to  address  you — and 
to  welcome  you  as  f  eUow  cltisens. 


It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  I  should  have 
that  privilege  at  this  time.  For.  the  Lord 
willing,  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  Georgia  for  50  years. 
For  another  reason  It  Is  fitting. 
My  grandfather — ^my  mother's  father — 
emigrated  to  Louisiana  from  Alsace — then  a 
French  province — more  than  a  century  ago. 
His  departure  from  Prance  came  Jxist  after 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  of  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century. 

My  own  father  also  came  as  an  Inunigrant 
from  Alsace,  and  settled  in  Louisiana  almost 
a  century  ago.  When  he  left  the  old  coun- 
try, the  Prussians  had  conquered  Alsace.  It 
had  became  a  German  province. 

Neither  of  them  desired  to  live  under  a 
tyrannical  form  of  government,  whether  the 
tyranny  was  that  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Kaiser 
Wllhelm.  They  did  desire  to  live  In  a  coun- 
try where  law,  order,  organized  government 
reigned  and  ruled.  And  I  like  to  think  that 
they  wanted  to  help  buUd  and  perpetuate 
that  form  of  government.  Memorializing 
the  past  and  perpetuating  for  the  future  Is 
the  settlement  of  Alsatla,  In  Kast  CarroU 
Parish,  La.,  where  my  father  lived  for  many 
years. 

I  have  my  own  decided  views  as  to  who 
should  be  permitted  to  come  from  foreign 
lands,  settle  here,  and  become  citizens  of 
this  republic. 

I  measure  such  aspirants  by  the  rule  of 
those  two  ancestors  of  mine — and  many 
other  collateral  relatives — who  came  to  build, 
not  to  tear  down;  who  sought  a  haven  of 
orderly,  established  government,  not  an 
edifice  to  be  demolished  by  their  notions 
and  actions. 

I  meas\xre  such  aspirants  by  a  poem  which 
I  read  many  many  yesu-s  ago: 

"Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 
Named  of  the  four  winds.  North,  South, 

East  and  West 
Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land — 
Here  It  Is  written,  Toll  shall  have  Its  wage. 
And  Honor  honor,  and  the  hiimblest  man 
Stand  level  with  the  highest  In  the  law — 
Of  such   a  land  have  men    In   dungeons 

dreamed 
And  with  the  vision  brightening  In  their 

eyes 
Gone  smiling  to  the  faggot  and  sword. 

"O  Liberty,  white  Goddess,  Is  It  well 
To  leave  the  gates  unguarded? 
On  thy  breast,  Fold  Sorrow's  children; 
Soothe  the  hurts  of  fate; 
Lift  the  downtrodden; 
But  with  hEinds  of  steel. 
Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come, 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  Freedom." 

I  am  hopeful — may  I  say  I  am  sxire — no 
one  of  you  wUl  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom. 

But,  Is  that  enough? 

Will  you  be  content  not  to  waste,  and 
merely  enjoy  the  gifts  of  freedom? 

Will  you  not  conduct  yourselves  so  as  to 
assvire  a  continuance  of  that  freedom  which 
was  established  for  you  and  me  by  the  blood, 
and  sweat  and  tears  of  those  who  have 
gone  on? 

Win  you  not — as  so  many  others  who  came 
from  foreign  lands  have  done — ^help  buUd 
for  the  future  of  America? 

To  be  builders,  you  must  thoroughly  learn 
the  real  nat\u"e  of  this  constitutional  gov- 
ernment which  you  have  sworn  to  uphold 
and  defend. 

To  be  builders,  you  must  know  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  freedom — what  those 
who  founded  this  Government  In  1787  meant 
when  they  contracted  and  agreed  with  one 
another  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquUllty, 
provided  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and,  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. 
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those  who  ordained  and  estab- 
Constitutlon  for  the  United  States 
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sphere  of  Its  or  his  authority,  there  will  be 
a  healthy  federalism. 

But  when  any  of  the  three  branches  as- 
sumes to  exercise  an  authority  which  was 
not  given  to  any  one  of  them,  or  when  any 
of  the  three  branches  attempts  to  exercise 
an  authority  which  was  not  given  to  It,  but 
to  another,  the  federalism  loses  Its  vigor, 
and  strength,  and  health,  and  becomes  \in- 
healthy. 

It  Is  our  Job — yours,  and  mine,  and  all  of 
ours — to  see  that  that  doesn't  happen,  for 
when  an  individual,  or  a  State  or  a  Federal 
union  becomes  unhealthy.  It  not  only  may 
die,  but  In  its  illness.  Its  weakened  condi- 
tion, it  cannot  act  completely  and  capably. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  of  peace  In 
the  world  unless  there  was  a  group  of  peo- 
ple— a  nation.  If  you  please — strong  enough, 
healthy  enough,  and  willing  enough  to  stand 
up  for.  and  enforce  right. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  of  domestic 
tranquillity  In  these  United  States  unless 
we  then  had  a  central  authority  strong 
enough  and  willing  enough  to  enforce  laws 
constitutionally  made. 

So  you  must  know  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  "freedom." 

Real  freedom  emanates  from  the  formation 
of  a  more  perfect  union,  real  freedom  comes 
from  the  establishment  of  real  Justice;  real 
freedom  exists  when  domestic  tranquillity 
exists,  and  domestic  tranquillity  can  only 
exist  when  laws  on  proper  subject  matters 
are  properly  enacted,  construed  and  enforced. 

The  blessings  of  liberty  cannot  be  secured 
for  U3,  and  our  posterity;  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  Its  general  welfare  can  not  be 
insured  and  assured  except  under  a  govern- 
ment of  laws. 

The  blessings  of  liberty  cannot  be  per- 
petuated if  any  group  of  people  Is  permitted 
to  decide  which  laws  they  will  obey  and 
which  they  will  not. 

Liberty  Is  immunity  from  arbitrary  com- 
mands and  capricious  prohibitions,  but  not 
absence  of  reasonable  rules  for  the  protection 
of  the  community. 

Freedom  means  liberty,  regulated  by  law. 

Freedom,   therefore.   Is  twofold. 

First,  the  reasonable  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society  must  not  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

Second,  those  rules  must  be  fairly  and 
impartially   construed  and  applied. 

Of  what  good  are  rules  if  either  they  can- 
not be  enforced  or  are  not  enforced,  im- 
partially, firmly,  and  fairly? 

Let  me  give  you  examples  of  freedom — of 
liberty  under  the  law. 

Any  normal  person  is  at  liberty  to,  free  to, 
buy  an  automobile. 

But  before  he  can  operate  It  legally  on 
the  roads  or  streets,  society  requires  that  he 
comply  with  certain  rules  and  regulations. 
He  must  prove  his  ability  to  drive  the  motor 
L  vehicle,  and  procure  a  driver's  license.  He 
must  purchase  a  tag  for  his  car.  He  Is  now 
free  to  drive. 

But  he  cannot  drive  It  Just  where  and  how 
he  pleases. 

Society — the  good  of  the  whole  conunu- 
nlty — demands  that  he  so  use  his  private 
property  as  not  to  harm  or  Impede  others. 

He  must  drive  it  at  a  speed  regulated  by 
law.  He  must  drive  It  on  the  right  side  of 
the  street  or  road.  When  a  traffic  light 
flashes  red,  he  miast  obey  and  stop.  He 
must  obey  other  traffic  regulations. 

If  we  did  not  have  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, no  one  could  safely  operate  an  auto- 
mobile. 

If  one.  shouting  liberty — freedom — delib- 
erately refused  to  obey  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  others 
who  wanted  to  drive  in  comfort  and  safety 
would  be  destroyed. 

If  the  courts  failed  or  refused  to  compel 
the  violator  to  obey — or  failed  and  refused 
to  piinlsh  him  for  his  disobedience — the  lib- 


erty and   freedom  of  all  others  would  l» 
destroyed.  * 

There  Is  no  liberty  or  freedom  for  dayone 
when  rules  of  conduct  cannot  be  enforoaiL 
or  are  not  enforced  impartially,  firmly,  U^ 

There  is  no  liberty  or  freedom  for  anyone 
unless  the  Government  is  ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  enforce  the  laws  fairly  and  without 
partiality. 

Laws  regulating  fishing,  hunting,  the  es. 
tablishment  of  television  stations,  radio  ata. 
tlons.  banks,  railroads,  busUnesi,  are  all  baaed 
on  the  simple  idea  that  one  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  real  freedom  and  liberty  Is  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

It  Is  written  In  the  Old  Testament:  "And 
the  whole  earth  weis  of  one  language,  and  of 
one  speech,  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  the; 
Jotirneyed  from  the  east,  that  they  found 
a  plain  In  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt 
there.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  'Qo  to, 
let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them  thorough- 
ly.' And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  tllme 
had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said.  'Go  to. 
let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower  whoee 
top  may  reach  unto  Heaven;  and  let  us  make 
us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.'  And  the  Lord 
came  dov^n  to  see  the  city  apd  the  tower, 
which  the  children  of  men  bullded.  And 
the  Lord  said.  'Behold,  the  people  Is  one,  and 
they  have  all  one  language;  and  this  they 
begin  to  do;  and  now  nothing  will  be  re- 
strained from  them,  which  they  have  Imag- 
ined to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there 
confound  their  language  that  they  may  not 
understand  one  another's  speech."  So  the 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  j  and  they  left 
off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  Is  the  name 
of  it  called  Babel,  because  the  Lord  did  there 
confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth.  And 
from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  (Genesis, 
ch.  11,1-9.) 

There  has  been  built  on  this  continent  a 
great  nation,  an  edifice  based  and  founded 
on  constitutional  goveriunent — law  and 
order.  The  people  have  been  one;  they  have 
had  but  one  aim,  but  one  lahguage.  They 
have  been  a  law-abiding  people;  a  God- 
fearing people;  a  patriotic  people;  an  honor- 
able people;   an  unselfish  pedple. 

Today,  there  are  those  who  Would  confound 
our  language;  our  purposes;,  our  alms,  (o 
that  we  may  not  understand  one  another; 
they  seek  to  array  race  against  race,  creed 
against  creed,  class  against  class,  section 
against  section;  they  seek  *o  destroy  our 
structure. 

Our  task  is  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
verting our  structure  into  a  modern  tower 
of  Babel. 

In  welcoming  you  as  citizens  of  these 
United  States  of  America.  I  entreat  your  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  task. 


REFORM  OF  RESTRICTIVE  DEPRE- 
CIATION POLICIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  effective  reform  of  restrictive 
U.S.  depreciation  policies  remains  as  ur- 
gent today  as  it  was  when  I  introduced 
S.  2231  in  1963  and  when  I  submitted 
£unendment  No.  319  to  this  administra- 
tion's 1964  tax  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  more 
recent  amendment  was  to  Incorporate  in 
law  effective  depreciation  reforms  and 
sound  policies  upon  which  business  can 
depend  in  planning  long-range  programs 
for  the  future.  Such  legislation  is  now 
vital.  Without  it,  no  one  can  insure  that 
our  current  general  economic  expansion 
is  soundly  based  and  Includes  all  Ameri- 
can industry. 
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session  of  Congress,  similar  in  intent  and 
effect  to  the  proposed  amendment  No. 
319  to  the  present  Revenue  Act,  will  re- 
tain all  the  many  good  features  of  the 
guideline  depreciation  procedures,  and 


»««r^^ifo^s?ursur  x^s^^^sTfa^rr/o'Si^^  ^^r^^^i^'A'^'^s^^. 
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J^portant  forward  step  in  Itevenue     ^^^^^^  S.o-thirds  of  the  small  com-     wUl  remove  present  doubts  and  uncer 
S^ure   62-21,    setting    simpler   and    ^^^^^  respi,nding  to  an  nsba  survey  indi-     tainties.  ^  ^^     _  ., 

Innre  realistic  guidelines  for  measurmg    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^ot  been  able  to  make        ^his  will  enable  business— the  small 
S,P  useful  life  of  productive  equipment,     ^^^y    ^gg   of   ^ue   more   liberal    depreciation     ^^^^    ^  ^g^  ^s  thi 

\!^   mstituting    certain    administrative     rules  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  Department     ^ v,„oH  ot,h 

*'^rms  designed  to  make  easier  the  com-     m  1952. 

^ifirTn  of  depreciation.  It  is  generally  now,  it  isn't  that  the  new  rules  are  more 
P"^  that  in  this  step  the  Treasury  has  complex  than  the  old  ones.  On  the  con- 
agreed  that  m  I'""'  ';'T|'  ^  eenuine  lib-  trary,  in  its  effort  to  spur  economic  growth, 
gone  as  far  as  it  cwi  toward  gen^^^^^^  the^^easury   Department    greatly   reduced 

eralization  of  depreciation  policies  Wlin       ^^^    number   of   classes   of   equipment    for 
out  legislative  action.  ^^^^^^  ^^  designated  "useful  lives"— the  pe- 

But  the  need  for  legislative  action  was  ^.^^^  during  which  the  cost  of  equipment 
dramatically  shown  in  the  results  of  a  g^^  ^e  charged  off  in  computing  taxable  in- 
c„rvpv  made  last  month  by  the  National     come.     Moreover,   the   viseful   lives   on   the 

survcjr_      ^ — „i„4.4««      inio  ciirvpv     average   were    substantially    shortened,   and 

thus  made  more  realistic. 

These  surely  were  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  trouble  Is  that  depreciation  ac- 
counting, though  simplified,  is  still  far  from 
a  simple  matter.  For  companies  lacking 
staffs  of  tax  specialists,  the  prospect  of  a 
complete  changeover  from  one  depreciation 
system  to  another  can  be  pretty  frightening. 
"Just  try  changing  depreciation  on  a  partly 
depreciated  item  and  not  have  an  argument 
with  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  agent," 
one  businessman  told  the  NSBA 


S^  Business  Association.   The  survey 
Sowed  that  two-thirds  of  small  business 
to  the  United  States— the  backbone  of 
the  American  economy— have  not  been 
ftWe  to  available  themselves  of  the  new, 
more  Uberal  administrative  procedures. 
Certainly  the  complexity  of  the  new 
nrocedures   played    a    part   In   bsClring 
small  business  from  their  benefits.    But 
the  most  important  barrier  was  the  very 
fact  that  the  procedures  were  adminis- 
trative, rather  than  a  matter  of  law.    As 
with  all  administrative  procedures,  they 
are  always  subject  to  change,  modiflca- 
Uon  and  reinterpretation.    Business  was 
naturally  apprehensive.    In  fact,  modi- 
fication was  already  promised  in  the 
complex  and  confusing  reserve  ratio  test 
which  the  Treasury  has  proposed  to  ap- 
ply at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  significance  of  these  factors  to 
small  business  was  well  described  in  an 
editorial  from  the  Muncie,  Ind.,  Star  of 
July  14: 

Two  years  ago.  Federal  income  tax  rules 
were  modified  to  enable  businesses  to  take 
faster  writeoff  of  obsolescent  plants  and  ma- 
chinery. The  purpose  was  to  spur  business 
Investment,  thus  stimulating  the  economy 
and  Increasing  employment. 

The  National  SmaU  Business  Association 
now  reports  a  survey  which  indicates  that 
only  35   percent   of   smaU    bminesses   have 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  rule,  and  many 
of  those  with  misgivings.    Among  the  others, 
70  percent  of  those   who   gave  reasons  for 
not  using  the  new  rules  said  that  the  pro- 
cedures  and    accounting   were    too   compU- 
cated     The  other  30  percent  expressed  fear 
of  the  end  result.  In  the  light  of  a  Treasiiry 
warning  that  after  3  years  the  new  rules 
would  be  reevaluated  and  perhaps  changed. 
Borne  said  the  new  rules  would  require  ac- 
counting  and  tax   advisory   services  which 
their  small  businesses  simply  could  not  afford. 
Some  even  suggested  more  of  the  savings  of 
faster   writeoff   would    go    into    new    book- 
keeping than  into  new  plant  and  equipment. 
Measures  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on  busi- 
ness are  fine,  and  more  are  needed.     But  an- 
other thing  business  sorely  needs  is  easing 
of     the     paperwork    required     for    dealing 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  vari- 
ous other  Ooverrunent  agencies.     This  is  a 
burden   which    is    Incredibly    expensive    in 
manpower,  office  space  and  equipment,  and 
the  time  of  executives.     If  Congress  reaUy 
wants  to  give  a  lift  to  business,  here  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  start. 

The  Shelbyville,  Ind..  News,  on  July  15, 
quoted  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 


But  the  businessmen  are  fearful  of  more 
than  the  Initial  changeover.  In  1962  the 
Treasury  said  that  after  a  3-year  transi- 
tion period.  It  would  apply  a  "reserve  ratio" 
test  to  companies  that  adopted  the  new  rules. 
If  the  test  Indicated  the  companies  were 
not  actually  replacing  old  equipment  at  the 
rate  Indicated  by  their  depreciation  sched- 
ules, the  schedules  might  have  to  be  revised 
once  again— not  one  costly  changeover,  but 
two. 

Thus,  the  depreciation  system  remains  for 
many  companies  an  obstacle  to  replacement 
of  obsolete  equipment.  The  saddest  part  of 
this  Is  that  there  really  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Treasury  should  concern  Itself  with  such 
things  as  determining  the  useful  lives  of 
trucks,  machines,  and  office  equipment, 
either  for  smaU  firms  or  large  ones. 

The  best  Judges  of  such  matters  are  clearly 
the  companies  that  use  the  equipment.  If 
the  companies  were  permitted  to  make  such 
decisions,  as  they  were  prior  to  1934,  there 
probably  would  be  increases  in  depreciation 
chargeoffs,  and  therefore  an  immediate  drop 
in  Federal  revenue.  But  this  drop  would  be 
largely  offset  In  later  years  when  writeoffs 
would  be  smaller  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

In  summary,  it  would  seem  that  it  s  hlgn 
time  for  Congress  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  a 
depreciation  system  that  finds  no  support 
either  In  terms  of  logic  or  long-run  Federal 
revenue,  especially  since  a  more  sensible  ap- 
proach would  aid  not  only  small  business- 
men, but  also  the  whole  economy. 


The  NSBA  survey  pointed  out  that  "the 
economic  goals  set  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  endorsed  by  President 
Johnson— modernization  of  American 
industry,  increased  trade,  full  employ- 
ment, and  expanded  economic  growth 
for  America— require  immediate  action 
to  enable  industry  to  build  new  and  bet- 
ter plants  and  machines." 

As  a  short-range  action,  the  Treasury 
can,  and  must,  declare  a  moratorium  on 
the  application  of  the  reserve  ratio  test 
untU   permanent   long-range    solutions 


man,  as  weU  as  the  large  corporation- 
to  move  ahead  and  with  confidence  with 
programs  of  modernization  and  Im- 
provement which  wiU  tasiu-e  continua- 
tion of  our  present  prosperity,  and  wUl 
provide  the  tools  and  equipment  needed 
in  order  to  make  good  jobs  for  workers 
trained  to  use  them. 

If  we  are  to  move  forward,  we  must 
end  the  doubts  and  vmcertainties  that 
surroimd  the  recovery  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  productive  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  we  must  cut  through  the 
unnecessary  compUcations  and  paper- 
work that  are  so  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive to  businessmen  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  alike. 

My  bill  will  do  this  without  revenue 
loss  and  without  causing  confusion  or 
unsettiement,  either  in  the  taxpayer's 
own  business  or  in  the  Internal  Revenue 

Scrvlcs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  which  was  published  In  the 
August  6  issue  of  Iron  Age  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reserve  Ratio  Test   Comes  Under  Pirb  as 
Barrier  to  Spending 
Next  year  the  reserve  ratio  test  is  to  be 
appUed   to  depreciation   guidelines. 

But  the  rules  are  compUcated— maybe  too 
complicated.  And  this  could  lead  to  cut- 
backs in  spending  for  new  equipment. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand  for  de- 
preciation guidelines.  It  could  have  a  se- 
vere effect  on  capital  spending  programs. 

The  day  Is  the  application  of  the  reserve- 
ratio  test  of  tax  depreciation  gvildeUnes.  "Tbe 
test  was  written  Into  Revenue  Procedure  63- 
21  which  applied  new  gtiidellnes  in  replac- 
ing old  BviUetin  F. 

Between  1962  and  1965,  industries  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  guideUnes  could  fol- 
low them  without  challenge.  But  in  1966. 
the  reserve-ratio  test  is  to  be  appUed  to 
guideline  procedure. 

The  reserve-ratio  test  defies  description. 
It  is  a  compUcated  procedure  Intended  to 
determine  if  the  guidelines  are  conforming 
with  actual  service  Uves;  in  other  words,  if 
they  are  too  short. 

WARNING     BOUNDED 

When  Revenue  Procedure  62-21  was 
adopted,  the  reserve-ratio  test  was  vlCTsred 
with  alarm  by  many  tax  experts.  But  to  a 
ereat  extent,  their  warnings  were  lost  In  the 
general  cheering  for  liberaUzed  depreciation. 

But  now  that  the  test  is  at  hand,  toe 
voices  of  alarm  are  growing  louder.  The 
Treasury  Department  Itself  is  polling  indus- 
try to  see  If  changes  or  Improvements  are 
to  be  made. 

It  is  now  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
the  Treasury  wUl  grant  another  year  exten- 
sion of  the  3-year  period  where  the  guide- 
lines can  be  tised  without  chaUenge. 
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Robe  t  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of  the  finance 
c(xnml1  tee.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  con- 
that  the  reserve-ratio  test  could  hurt 
spending  programs. 
seflo\isly  doubt  that  very  many  would 
to  substantiate  under  the  text  the 
they  are  taking.     Therefore,  there 
bo  be  a  considerable  reduction,  par- 
in  the  durable  goods  field,  of  the 
of  depreciation  that  has  been  per- 
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TOO    COMPLEX 


definitely  that  capital  spending 
curtailed  next  year  becavise  of  the 
ratio  test  In  new  depreciation  rules," 
Iron  Age. 

said  both  big  and  small  com- 
(  an  be  hit  by  this  reqxilrement.    He 
out  that  It  Is  almost  an  impossibility 
correctly  in  the  case  of  large, 
ant  operations.    Also,  it  is  too  corn- 
small  companies  to  xmderstand  and 
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TSXAST7BT   DISAQBEKS 

While  Industry's  contention  Is  that  the 
reserve-:  atlo  clause  Is  a  threat  to  capital 
spendlni ;,  Treasiiry  Department  people  take 
a  differ^it  view. 

the  new  guidelines  were  put  into 
tlie  main  reason  given  for  the  revision 
a|;tain  realism  and  equity  in  deprecla- 
was  felt  that  a  step  toward  realism 
toward  better  guideline  lives  for 
'  one  spokesman  teld  Iron  Age. 
it  was  never  the  sole  intent  to 
depreciation    reform    an    investment 
stlmulal  Ing  device.    Such  stimulation  would 
be  a  byp  roduct,  it  was  thought. 

INDUSTRIALIST   TAKES  ISSUE 

T^rson  takes  sharp  issue  with  this  line 

S- 

should  be  a  revision  to  permit  use 
as  a  matter  of  right  because 
is  to  encourage  capital  invest- 
sald. 

is    the    purpose  of    depreciation? 

what  Is  spent.     The   only   way 

your  Investment  is  to  have  more 

n  than  from  your  previous  facill- 

you  do  not  generate  a  flow. 

lon't   generate,   you   don't   spend. 

has  long  contended  that  any 

of   depreciation   should   take 

Inflationary  factors  into  account. 
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ON  EDGE 

Is   no  question   but  that   the   ap- 
>f    the   reeerve-ratlo   test   has   the 


Treasxiry  Department  edgy.  It  Is  expected 
to  have  Its  Industry  poll  in  its  hands  In 
ecu'ly  autumn  and  make  a  decision  on  an 
extension — probably  before  election  day. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  told  Iron  Age  he  would 
reintroduce  reform  legislation  proposed 
earlier  at  the  next  session. 

This  would  stipulate  that  the  new  guide- 
lines could  be  used  as  a  matter  of  right,  with- 
out reserve-ratio  test. 

Senator  Hartke  says  he  has  heard  com- 
plaints about  the  capital  spending  effect  of 
the  test,  but  has  heard  more  about  the  un- 
wleldiness  of  it. 

HANDS  ARE  TIED 

It  appears  that  a  change  In  the  law  is  the 
only  remedy.  The  Treasury  is  tied  by  the 
wording  of  the  law  and  is  empowered  merely 
to  extend  the  moratorium. 

Under  section  167  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  depreciation  has  to  be  reason- 
able and  the  tax  courts  have  ruled  that 
guideline  lives  must  be  commensurate  with 
actual  lives. 

"Thus,  the  Treasury  Department's  hands 
are  bound,"  a  spokesman  said.  "If  we  did 
not  have  a  check  on  guideline  lives,  It  would 
violate  section  167."    Tax  lawyers  agree. 

CENTER    OF    ATTENTION 

Treasury  tax  experts  are  concentrating  on 
three  major  points  In  the  depreciation  re- 
view: 

1.  They  are  considering  extension  of  the 
3-year  grace  period. 

2.  They  are  trying  to  find  if  there  Is  "a 
defect  In  the  reserve-ratio  test. 

3.  They  need  to  know  what  companies  are 
doing  on  accounting  practices. 

But  even  If  the  survey  shows  that  100  per- 
cent of  the  firms  were  going  to  fall  the 
reserve-ratio  test,  the  test  would  not  be 
killed  if  it  was  found  to  be  valid,  a  Treasury 
tax  expert  contends. 

THREAT     TO     SPENDING 

Just  how  serious  a  threat  to  capital  pro- 
grams Is  the  reserve-ratio  test? 

Mr.  Tyson  said  his  company's  studies  Indi- 
cate It  could  cut  20  percent  Into  the  steel 
Industry's  capital  spending  programs.  Other 
steel  Industry  tax  experts  put  the  figxire  at 
about  18  percent. 

However,  Edmund  F.  Martin,  chairman  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  took  a  different  view. 
"I  don't  see  any  cutbacks,  at  least  as  far  as 
Bethlehem  is  concerned,"  he  said. 

SHARP    CTTTBACKS 

The  more  general  feeling  Is  the  rule  will 
cut  depreciation  something  like  18  percent  to 
20  percent  In  the  first  year.  This  would 
either  mean  cutbacks  or  stretchouts  In  exist- 
ing programs.  Or  It  could  mean  that  spend- 
ing will  not  be  increased  above  present 
programs. 

In  the  case  of  one  large  steel  mill,  the 
guideline  change  in  1962  almost  doubled  de- 
preciation. If  the  reserve  standard  Is  ap- 
plied next  year,  depreciation  will  drop  18 
percent. 

The  adjustment  to  the  actual  balance  is 
made  over  a  period  of  years  with  25  percent 
of  it  In  the  first  year.  In  1966,  the  Impact 
of  the  change  will  be  less  because  of  pro- 
grams coming  on  stream. 

THREE    TESTS 

The  reserve-ratio  test  Is  not  going  to  hit 
every  Industry  in  the  same  way.  The  com- 
plex test  Is  based  on  three  ftictors:  The  tax 
life;  the  tax  depreciation  method;  and  the 
past  growth  rate. 

The  tax  life  Is  considered  too  short  If  the 
reserve  ratio  rises  over  the  celling  of  the 
range  prescribed  by  these  factors. 

Without  going  Into  detail,  this  leaves  three 
principal  types  of  business  vulnerable. 

First  are  the  new  businesses.  These  will 
show  low  reserve  ratios  In  their  early  years. 


Second  are  the  btisinesse*  which  tn.w. 
large  expenditure  at  one  time,  Instead^  ' 
smooth  fiow  of  investment  and  replacement' 

The  third  are  the  compahies  whlchTw 
tlnue  to  use  fully  deprecUted  equinnSTt" 
This  could  result  in  an  expansion  wher*  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  Continue  toij«^ 
old  equipment  rather  than  5etlre  it. 


POSTAGE  RATES  ON  PHONO- 
GRAPH RECORDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of  my  crt- 
leagues  to  learn  that  the  State  ol  Inl 
diana  is  now  one  of  the  major  centen 
of  phonograph-record  production  In  the 
world.  Three  of  the  major  manufac- 
turers of  phonograph  records  employ  ao- 
proximately  16,000  citizens  of  Indiana, 
in  plants  located  in  Bloomington,  Indi- 
anapolis, Marion,  Terre  Haute,  Monti- 
cello,  and  Richmond. 

Naturally.  It  is  disturbing  to  these  fine 
people  and  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Port 
Office  Department  is  contemplating  the 
arbitrary  act  of  revising  the  postage  rates 
on  phonograph  records,  bn  the  ground 
that  they  represent  entertainment  value 
only,  rather  than  educational  value. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  reasoning  of 
the  postal  officials  absurd. 

For  many  years,  phonograph  records 
have  played  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  education  of  our  young.  They 
have  been  a  major  tool  in  the  develop- 
ment of  language  skills  among  students 
of  all  ages. 

From  a  cultural  point  of  view,  the 
manufacturers  of  phonograph  records 
have  been  responsible  for  raising  the  en- 
tire national  level  in  connection  with  the 
appreciation  and  the  performance  of 
classical  music.  Our  libraries  of  record- 
ed music  form  a  panorama  of  the  talents 
and  the  tastes  of  our  generation.  They 
will  be  one  of  the  major  sources  by 
which  future  generations  will  be  able  to 
judge  the  quality  of  our  culture  and  our 
civilization. 

In  relatively  recent  years,  the  record- 
ing companies  have  made, the  most  bril- 
liant theatrical  performances  of  our  time 
available  in  permanent  form  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

What  would  not  our  students  of  the 
theater  give,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to 
hear  the  great  actors  of  the  past  play 
their  most  famous  roles?  What  would 
they  not  give  to  hear  Garrick,  Irving, 
Booth,  Ellen  Terry,  Duse.  Bernhardt,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  dramatic  geniuses  of 
the  ages  In  their  prime?  But  the  re- 
cording companies  of  this  age  have  made 
and  are  making  it  possible  for  future  gen- 
erations to  hear  the  geniuses  of  our  gen- 
eration exactly  as  they  portrayed  the 
classical  and  contemporary  roles  in  our 
dramatic  repertory.  No  future  historian 
will  ever  have  to  wonder  and  surmise 
about  the  talents  of  Gielgud,  Olivier, 
Lunt  and  Fontaine,  Edith  Evans,  and  all 
the  other  performers  whom  we  consider 
great.  The  recording  cotapanles  have 
caught  all  these  performers  at  the  height 
of  their  powers,  and  have  frozen  their 
greatness  into  permanence. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  an  edu- 
cational service;  it  is  one  of  the  very 
highest  forms  of  educational  service. 
The  recording  companies,  through  what 


l96Jt 

nrp  achieving  today,  are  enriching 
SfedSation  of  generations  to  come,  in 
^^  «  t?^t  never  before  was  possible. 
'  MnX  my  colleagues  to  visit  my  of- 
.^"^W^  have  arranged  there  a  dis- 
^:,  of  albums  of  records  manufactured 
P^*^Tniiana  I  defy  anyone  to  look  at 
r.afdSay  and  deny  that  its  value  is 
S^Sucational  as  the  displays  to  be 
lo^fiTany  bookstore  or  In  any  news 

■^Se'rSding  industry  has  had  a  hard 
pconomic  struggle  against  the  competi- 
Si  of  television  and  radio.  It  has  sur- 
Sv^  in  that  struggle,  mostly  because 
nf  Se  educational  values,  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  which  it  has  created. 

The  makers  of  phonograph  records, 
Mr  President,  deserve  from  the  Post  Of- 
fki  Department  the  same  consideration 
that  all  other  manufacturers  of  educa- 
Honal  devices  receive.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  not  per- 
St  in  the  arbitrary  and  ill-considered 
plan  to  discriminate  against  these  manu- 

^^'TaTement  prepared  by  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Record  Industry  Associa- 
Uon  of  America,  Mr.  Ernest  S.  Meyers. 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EBNEST  S.  METEHS 
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I.  THE  ARTISTRY  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  RECORDED 
ART 

A.  Language  records 
Records  have  long  been  accepted   as  the 
best  way  to  learn   a   foreign  language.     A 
fast-shrinking     world     brought     closer    to- 
gether by  vast  Improvements  In  transporta- 
tion  and    commtmlcatlons    has    wrought    a 
phenomenal  upsurge  of  Interest  in  foreign 
language  study  in  the  United  States.     In- 
deed, fluency   In  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
(Oiage  by  a  substantial  segment  of  a  coun- 
try's population  is.  In  the  mld-20th  century, 
a    concomitant     of     an     effective     foreign 
policy.     The  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America  reports  that  more  than  21/2  mil- 
lion high   school   and   college   students,   an 
alltlme    record,    are    currently    studying    at 
least  1  foreign  language. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most  popu- 
lar methods  of  studying  foreign  languages 
today  Is  the  phonograph  record.    Put  a  rec- 
ord on  the  phonograph  and  you  can  learn 
any  of  23  different  languages  for  the  price 
of  a  good  standard  textbook.     In  addition, 
records  offer  English  courses  for  the  foreign 
bom,  spelling  courses  for  children  and  adults, 
and  pronunciation  courses  designed  primarily 
for  use  by  children  with  speech  Impediments. 
More  than  10  percent  of  the  students  study- 
ing a  foreign  language  in  school  are  doing 
80  with  the  aid  of  records.    Many  language 
disks   are  bought  by  b\i8lness  and  profes- 
sional men  and  their  wives  who  simply  want 
to  learn  a  language.     It  is  estimated  that 
Americans  spent  about  $17.5  million  in  1962 
on  language  records  of  all  types. 

B.  Recorded  drama  and  literature 
America's  leading  theatrical  center.  New 
York  City,  has  been  a  rather  barren  place 
for  lovers  of  Shakespeare.  On  and  off  Broad- 
way, there  was  only  one  Shakespearean  pro- 
duction during  the  year  1960-61. 

Today  there  are  35  complete  performances 
of  22  Shakespeare  plays  avaUable  on  rec- 
ords— nearly  a  third  of  them  Introduced  In 
the  last  2  years— plus  some  17  sets  of  read- 


ings Lovers  of  Shakespearean  poetry  caji 
ctwoee  between  two  complete  recorded  sets 
of  sonnets;  those  who  prefer  their  Eliza- 
bethan  poetry  in  smaller  quantities  have  sev- 
eral  single  records  from  which  to  choose.  Yet 
each  record  la  heard  by  a  substantially 
greater  number  of  people  than  the  101  audl- 
Inces  who  saw  "Hamlet"  at  New  York's 
Phoenix  Theater  in  1962. 

Two  of  the  most  acclaimed  dramas  of  the 
1963      Broadway     season— Edward      Albees 
"Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Wolff?"  and  the 
Actors    Studio   revival    of    Eugene    ONelUs 
"Strange  Interlude"— were  produced  on  rec- 
ords with  their  original  casts  and  made  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  to  millions  who 
could  not  come  to  New  York  to  seejiie  live 
performances.    This  season's  dramatic  hits— 
Alec    Guinness    in    "Dylan"    and    Richard 
Burton  in  "Hamlet"— have  likewise  been  re- 
corded   with   the    original    casts    and    have 
brought   the  living  theater  Into  homes   in 
every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  In  the  Nation. 
Conversely,  a  recording  has  Just  been  made 
of  the  London  production  of  "Othello"  star- 
ring Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  which  will  enable 
Americans  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  lauded 
productions   to   have   occupied   the   British 
stage  In  recent  years. 

C.  Talking  books  and  the  blind 
No  aspect  of  the  record  business   better 
Illustrates  Its  present-day  cultural  and  edu- 
cational  importance   than  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  so-called  talking  book. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  through  Its  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind,  provides  books  printed 
both  m  Braille  type  as  well  as  complete  booits 
recorded  on  phonograph  records.  "This  ac- 
tivity is  made  possible  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress 
A  few  years  ago  43,000  blind  persons  made 
use  of  this  service  and  10.000  books  printed 
in  Braille  were  loaned  as  against  33,000  talk- 

^^Talklng  books  distributed  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  loaned  and  not  sold,  and  con- 
sequently bear  no  excise  tax  Also,  some 
talking  books  which  are  sold  by  charitable 
institutions  are  exempted  from  paying  the 

However,   the  activity  of   the  Library  of 
Congress  In  the  talking  book  field  serves  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  needs  of  bllna 
people    everywhere.    Talking    books    of    all 
types  are  becoming  Increasingly  important 
since  the  reading  tastes  of  the  blind  are  in- 
distinguishable from  those  of  sighted  readers. 
Notwithstanding  the  purpose  of  Congress 
to  provide  many  concessions  and  advantages 
to  the  sightless  in  other  respects,  all  talking 
books  sold  by  commercial  record  companies 
are  still  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  all  other 
records.    The  Audio  Book  Co.,  which  spe- 
cializes in  the  manufacture  of  talking  books 
for  the  blind  and  has  distributed  over  5  000 
copies  of  the  "Audible  Edition  of   the  New 
Testament"    (23   hours'    playing   tlme^  price 
$20).   has   applied   to   the   Treasury  Depart- 
ment for   exemption   of   the   excise   tax   on 
this  product,  and  has  been  refused. 

Consequently,  we  have  the  anomalous  sit- 
uation in  Which  on  the  one  hand,  Congress 
appropriates  a  million  dollars  for  the  blind 
for  talking  books  to  be  supplied  them  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  collects  a  substantial  part  of  this 
sum  in  excise  taxes  from  the  blind  who  pre- 
fer to  buy  and  select  records  of  their  own 

choice. 

D.  Religious  music 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  in  1620.  they  brought  with  them  two 
books,  the  Bible  and  the  Ainsworth  Psalter. 
The  latter,  a  collection  of  39  tunes  to  which 
the  words  of  all  150  psalms  had  been  set,  In- 
dicates the  common  bond  between  music  and 
religion  which  has  lasted  In  America  for 
more  than  300  years.  ^  ».    ♦v- 

Thls  bond  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
phonograph  record  which,  for  the  first  time. 


permitted  the  world's  great  religious  music, 
as  performed  by  some  of  the  greatest  artlsta 
of  their  time,  to  be  brought  into  the  home. 
The    record    industry    today    offers    more 
than  2,400  records  of  religious  music  ranging 
from  Bach's  cantatas  and  Mozart's  mntmfiii 
and  requiem  to  spirituals  and  the  hymns 
of  Homer  Rodeheaver.    There  are  more  than 
a  hundred  records  of  Hebrew  Cantorlals  and 
chants,    over    a    dozen    records    of    Russian 
Orthodox  services,  as  well  as  records  devoted 
to  the  music  of  the  Mormon  and  Mennonite 
sects.     One  company  has  included  records  of 
Coptic,  Buddhist,  and  Islamic  services  in  Its 

catalog. 

E.  Opera  on  records 

One  evening  in  1961   the  golden   curtain 
rose  in  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
as    the    Nation's    foremost    opera    company 
opened  Its  79th  season  with  a  production  of 
Verdi's  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."    The 
opera  had  not  been  performed  In  New  York 
since  the  days  when  Enrico  Caruso  strutted 
the    Metropolitan's     stage     as    the    rootln'. 
tootln'   cowboy.     But  revivals   of  the   opera 
on  records  In  1959   had  generated  so  much 
Interest  among  Met  subscription  holders  in 
this  near -forgotten  work  that  It  was  decided 
to  make  It  the  season's  featured   presenta- 
tion— its  stars   selected   from   among   those 
who  had  recorded  the  opera  on  records. 

One  company  has  Just  recorded  Verdi's 
"LuLsa  Miller."  which  was  last  performed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  during  Its  1930- 
31  season.  The  Issuance  of  the  recording 
may  well  result  In  that  opera's  being  re- 
stored to  the  Met's  repertoire  within  the 
next  2  years.  An  official  commented:  "After 
all.  you  helped  us  discover  Ferrucclo  Taglla- 
vlnl  by  Issuing  his  records  here." 

Indeed,  such  other  foreign -born  opera  stars 
as  Joan  Sutherland  were  well  known  here 
through  their  records  long  before  making 
their  debut  in  this  country.  And  the  fame 
of  our  native  singers — George  London,  Rob- 
ert MerrlU.  Anna  Moffo,  Jan  Peerce,  Leon- 
tyne  Price,  Rise  Stevens,  Richard  Tucker  and 
Leonard  Warren,  et  al— preceded  them 
abroad  because  of  records  sold  there. 

The  average  Met  season  Includes  about 
175  performances  of  some  two  dozen  oper- 
as— impressive  enough  to  rank  the  Metropol- 
itan with  the  world's  other  two  leading  com- 
panies, the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  LaScala 
In  Milan.  However,  the  schedule  seems  small 
In  comparison  with  the  720  complete  per- 
formance of  219  operas  available  on  phono- 
graph records  today.  It  would  take  the  Met 
slightly  more  than  four  175-performance  sea- 
sons to  equal  the  number  of  complete  operas 
on  records  today. 


F.  American  music  on  records 
The  old  chestnut  "A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  In  his  own  land"  seems  al- 
most to  have   been  written   with   American 
composers    In    mind.    The    average    concert 
goer  or  music  lover  might  be  able  to  name 
a   few— George    Gershwin,   Leroy   Anderson, 
Ferde  Grofe,  Morton  Gould.  Aaron  Copland, 
Samuel  Barber— but  then  the  list  would  run 
out     Few  indeed  are  the  symphony  orches- 
tras or  concert  soloists  In  America  today  who 
perform  the  music  of  these  weU-known  com- 
posers, to  say  nothing  of  the  255  American 
composers  whose  serious  music  has  been  re- 
corded. ^  .ji„„ 
If  concert  managements  are  not  provldhig 
American  music  for  their  audiences,  the  Na- 
tion's record  companies  are.    A  recent  count 
showed  some  22  companies  recording  Amer- 
ican music,  producing  among  them  a  total 
of  893  recordings.     Of  the  255  composers  on 
these  disks,  some  214  are  contemporary. 

One  record  executive  who  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  recording  American  music 
said  recently:  "With  a  few  exceptions. 
American  music  still  doesn't  pay  its  way. 
Collectors  stUl  are  willing  to  support  22  re- 
cordings of  a  Beethoven  8ymPSo°y'^SJlf.« 
single  recording  of  a  piece  by  Herbert  ElweU 
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00  percent  of  the  American  music 
today  is  the  result  of  efforts  made 
yroducers  themselves — without  char- 
Ixindatlon  support  or  Federal  sub- 
No  other  nation  can  claim  this  kind 
of  its  musicians,  living  or  dead, 
mxisic  doesn't  pay   its   way, 
the  record  companies  bother  with 
feel  an  obligation   to  music   and 
ifublic  to  turn  at  least  a  part  of  our 
a  hit  album  back  into  a  project 
one  manufacturer  explains.    "We 
not  going  to  make  back  our  costs 
release  an  album  of  Samuel  Barber, 
lo  It  because  it's  worth  doing.    The 
spould  be  heard — and  there  are  hun- 
towns  across  the  co\mtry  where  that 
be  on  sale  where  the  local  sym- 
(^chestra  may  never  schedule  a  work 
Naturally,  we  can  devote  only 
c  oball  portion  of  our  catalog  to  this 
t  oiag,  because  we  must  show  a  profit. 
y  rill  continue  to  do  it." 
executive  of  another  company  puts  it 
We  feel  that  we  have  an  obllga- 
he  akt,  not  only  the  biislness.     In  a 
a  nfilter  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
we  do  use  the  profits  from  the 
pc^iilar,  better  selling  records  to  pay 
of  recording  the  serloiis  works  of 
composers.    We  think  that  even- 
ctxnpoeers  will  come  into  their 
receive  a  long-due   acknowledge- 
their  great  talents.    This  will  ac- 
the  prestige  of  our  company,  as  in- 
ilready  has.     We  will  certainly  con- 
make  these  records  as  long  as  we 
it." 
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G.  Jazz  on  records 


spent  40  hoxirs  a  week  listening  to 

records  it  would  take  more  than  16 

to  hear  all  of  the  music  available 

more  than  4^00  long-playing  Jazz 

Through  the  medliim  of  the  phono- 

JasB  has  been  established  as 

principal  indigenous  art  form  and 

a  worldwide  audience. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  John  Pos- 

,  saw  the  advantages  of  Including 

In  State  Department  good-will  toiirs. 

told  Congress:  "It  is  Important  In 

battle  with  international  com- 

liat  America  send  its  culture  abroad, 

its  men,  its  money,  and  its  arms. 

through  our  cultiwe — our  books,  our 

musicians,  and  our  theater — that 

Test  win  the  minds  of  freemen  in 

Ln   Africa,   in  South   America,   and 

Asia."    TTie    ensuing    tours    by 

artists   as  Louis   Armstrong   and 

Hhmpton  were  outstanding  successes 

because  people  throughout  the  world 

familiar  with  their  work  through 

records. 
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H.  History  on  records 
Alva  Edison  himself  made  what 
as  the  first  historical  phono- 
back  in  1890.    It  was  a  record- 
Ejenneth  Landfrey,  who  had  sounded 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava 
Crimean  war,  playing  into  his  old, 
Tumpet. 

Intervening  years  records  have  cap- 
soimds  of  America's  space  pioneers 
1  heir  historical  flights,  the  voices  of 
and  most  of  their  election 
and   such  historical   events   as: 
by  Congress  of  the  League  of  Na- 
first    regularly   schedxiled    radio 
In    1920;    Lenin   speaking;    Llnd- 
1  dumphal   rettuTi   to  New  Ycwk   in 
emergence  of  Hitler  in  Qermany; 
and  crash  of  the  German  dlrigi- 
In    Lakehurst,    N.J.;     the 
the  Battle  of  Britain  with  a  lone 
e  bravely  warbling  against  a  back- 
Nazi  bombers;  General  Eisenhower 
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annoimclng  the  landing  of  Allied  troops  in 
Normandy;  sounds  of  celebrations  marking 
the  end  of  World  War  n  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
New  York's  Mayor  La  Guardia  reading  the 
comics  to  the  city's  children  during  a  news- 
paper strike;  the  developing  cold  war  and 
the  coronation  of  a  Queen  In  England,  floods 
In  New  England  and  sit-in  demonstrations 
in  Nashville. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  column,  Langston 
Hughes,  eminent  author,  playwright,  and 
lyricist,  commented  on  the  great  contribu- 
tions records  have  made  toward  perpetuating 
for  poetierlty  the  voices  of  today's  great  fig- 
ures In  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  politics. 
He  wrote:  "unfortunately,  we  cannot  hear 
the  great  personalities  who  sang,  spoke,  or 
performed  100  years  ago  •  •  •  [but]  every- 
body famous  now  living  who  sings  or  speaks 
or  dazzles  the  public  can  be  heard  Just  as 
clearly  tomorrow — if  not  better  amplified — 
than  they  are  heard  now  in  theaters,  concert 
halls,  or  forums." 

/.  Pop  songs,  broadway  musicals,  and  comedy 
records 

There  are,  of  course,  many  records  of  cur- 
rent popular  music,  of  comedy  and  of  today's 
musical  theater  whose  purpose  Is  merely  to 
entertain.  Just  as  there  are  many  books  pub- 
lished for  no  more  serious  a  purpose  than  to 
amuse.  The  songs  from  Tin  Pan  Alley  and 
Broadway's  musical  stages  are  another  aspect 
of  this  country's  Indigenous  culture  and  are 
a  contribution  to  the  enjojmient  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Today's  popular  hits  be- 
come thb  standards  of  tomorrow  Just  as  some 
of  the  popular  music  of  fifty  and  a  hundred 
years  ago  still  survives  today.  Irving  Berlin, 
Rodgers  &  Hammersteln,  Lerner  and  Loewe, 
Prank  Loesser.  Jerome  Kern,  Cole  Porter, 
Kurt  Well,  Leonard  Bernstein,  George  Gersh- 
win and  Harold  Arlen  will  undoubtedly  take 
their  places  alongside  Victor  Herbert,  George 
M.  Cohan,  Rudolf  Prlml,  Franz  Lehar,  Ste- 
phen Poster,  and  Slgmund  Romberg. 

The  pop  singers  of  yesteryear — Al  Jolson, 
Nora  Bayes,  Eddie  Cantor,  George  Jessel — 
have  given  way  to  today's  Comos.  Crosbys, 
Sinatras,  and  Presleys,  but  they  will  be  for- 
ever enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  their  contem- 
poraries and  their  memories  perpetuated 
through  recordings. 

Similarly,  future  generations  may  be  as 
well  acquainted  with  Bob  Hope,  Mort  Sahl, 
Jonathan  Winters.  Mike  Nichols  and  Elaine 
May,  and  Bill  Dana  as  our  generations  have 
been  with  the  humor  of  Mark  Twain  and 
Will  Rogers. 

n.    RECOHOS    AS    EDUCATIONAL    AND    REFERZNCK 
TOOLS 

A.  Records  in  schools 

The  American  Music  Conference,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  fostering  In- 
terest in  the  extension  of  music  education  in 
schools  and  the  Improvement  of  standards  of 
music  instruction  and  administration,  re- 
cently declared:  "In  our  communications 
with  the  general  public  via  literature,  arti- 
cles and  interviews  we  point  out  •  «  •  that 
recordings  provide  a  great  opportunity  for 
yoimgsters  and  adults  to  be  exposed  to  the 
broad  spectrum  of  musical  performances  and 
experiences,  and  urge  the  readers  and  lis- 
teners to  build  their  own  record  library  as 
the  basis  for  music  appreciation  In  the  home. 
In  some  special  Instances  we  explain  how 
records  can  be  used  In  Individual  music  in- 
struction in  the  home." 

Mr.  James  L.  Blxby,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  AMC,  notes  that  most  of  the  song 
textbook  companies  now  Include  recordings 
to  illustrate  and  dramatize  their  texts,  which 
schools  also  supplement  with  regular  com- 
mercial recordings. 

Mr.  Blxby  goes  on  to  say:  "The  American 
Music  Conference  takes  the  position  that 
music  by  recorded  means  is  an  Integral  part 
of  music  appreciation  and  music  Instruction, 
the  uses  of  which  are  many  and  varied  de- 
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pending  on  the  instructional  need  and  «.. 
age  and  proficiency  level  of  the  indivldu? 
Involved."  «"vkiiuj, 

B.  Records  in  libraries 

Harold  Splvacke,  chief  of  the  music  dl«t 
slon  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  has  no^ 
that  "recordings  have  been  used  with  m&rkS 
success  by  circulating  libraries  In  the  United 
States  for  about  half  a  century"  (Llbraw 
Journal,  Oct.  15,  1963,  p.  8783) .    He  declare? 

"It  might  be  argued  that  the  very  t«m 
'library'  is  derived  from  the  word  for  'bo<*v 
but  this  has  not  deterred  mast  reference  li- 
braries from  including  manuscripts,  mam 
prints,  photographs,  and  other  m'atertSi 
which  receive  the  same  care  and  respect  u 
the  bound  printed  book.  •  •  •  The  genertl 
community  looked  with  dlsdajn  upon  phono- 
graph records  for  decades.  The  phonogru)h 
recording  was  regarded  as  something  Inte^. 
ed  for  light  entertainment,  and  even  the  re^ 
cordlngs  of  concert  music  were  referred  to 
as  'canned  music'  imtil  the  development  of 
the  long-playing  record  and  the  hl-fl  wt 
After  the  advent  of  these  technological  \m- 
provements,  the  intellectuals  and  even  the 
'intelligentsia'  turned  with  Interest  to  the 
recording  and  not  Infrequently  preferred  It 
to  the  live  performance  in  the  concert  hall," 

Grordon  Stevenson,  head  of  the  art  and 
music  department  at  the  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
public  library,  recently  stated:  "Recorded 
sound  has  four  uses  (at  least)  that  seem  to 
relate  to  the  professional  functions  of  the 
library:  documentation,  research,  education, 
and  entertainment." 

Tackling  the  problem  of  whjit  kind  of  rec- 
ords  should  be  stocked  in  a  library,  Mr. 
Stevenson  said :  "The  practical  selector  real- 
izes that  music,  like  the  library  Itself,  means 
many  things  to  many  people;  and  it  behooves 
him  to  give  his  public  credit  for  knowing 
what  they  like  and  what  they  dont  like— 
for  they  are  in  somewhat  of  a  better  position 
to  know  what  music  means  to  them  than  he 
is.  All  of  his  patrons  may  hot  like  the  kind 
of  music  he  would  prefer  them  to  like,  but 
If  in  the  music  of  their  choice,  people  find 
esthetic  satisfaction,  relaxation,  peace,  w 
amusement,  then  this  music  (regardless  of 
where  it  originates  or  what  we  call  it)  is  >ot 
without  a  certain  nobility  of  purpose."  v 

Noting  that  records  can  be  coordinated 
with  and  can  complement  various  types  of 
books,  Bir.  Stevenson  advised:  "When  you 
provide  books  about  music  for  yovir  patrons 
see  that  they  have  records  to  go  with  the 
books  •  *  •  (They)  gain  real  ^leaning  when 
used  with  recordings  of  the  music  dis- 
cussed. For  every  book  about  music,  there 
are  a  dozen  phonograph  records  that  will 
enhance  the  significance  of  the  book  for  the 
reader — try  to  get  the  three  of  them  to- 
gether: the  patron,  the  book,  and  the 
record." 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  THROUGH 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  widespread  continuing  interest 
In  the  problems  of  hospital  care  for  sen- 
ior citizens.  I  take  this  owwrtunity  to 
affirm  my  own  position  on  the  issue. 

During  my  1962  senatorial  campaign, 
I  pledged  to  support  legislation  designed 
to  provide  through  social  security,  hos- 
pital insurance  to  those  pa«t  age  65.  I 
kept  that  pledge  by  supporting  the  Sen- 
ate medical  care  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  2  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  44. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  review  some  of 
the  factors  which  entered  into  my  de- 
cision to  support  the  medicare  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor. 


-There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
la^Uion  people  age  65  or  over  Ac- 
^  Xiff  to  the  I960  census,  South  Da- 
?^raged  population  was  71.513.  The 
SSiin  i^me  of  aged  couples  in  1962 
Sfonly  $2,875.  A  sizable  percentage 
Solder  people  are  subsisting  on  a  frac- 
ffnn  of  that  amount. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  these  older 
Mtteens  over  and  above  the  need  for 
Kate  housing,  food,  and  other  costs 
SSraial  living,  is  for  health  care.  Costs 
J^r  medical  care  have  risen  36  percent, 
ind  hospitalization  expenses  have  risen 
«  percent,  in  the  last  decade.  A  ma- 
?nr  mness  can  wipe  out  the  savings  of 
a  lifetime  for  those  who  no  longer  have 
paming  power. 

Indeed  the  problem  of  how  a  growing 
number  of  older  citizens  can  prepare  for 
the  day  when  they  are  unable  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  hospital  care  is  serious. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  given  very  care- 
ful attention  to  it.  I  have  weighed  the 
orguments  pro  and  con  that  have  been 
offered  by  aU  interested  groups— insur- 
ance companies,  the  medical  profession, 
senior  citizens'  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate individuals. 

Private  insurance  companies  ana 
many  doctors  have  tried  hard  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  citizens.  In  some 
cases  doctors  have  offered  their  services 
without  charge  to  those  unable  to  pay. 
The  best  of  the  commercial  health  in- 
surance plans— the  so-called  blue  rib- 
bon policies— are  so  expensive,  however, 
that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
elderly  persons.  Although  they  offer 
only  partial  protection,  such  policies  now 
cost  an  elderly  couple  from  $500  to  $600 
a  year,  with  the  strong  probability  that 
further  premium  increases  will  be  forth- 
coming. ,     ^  ,j      J 

Only  1  in  4  older  people  holds  ade- 
quate hospital  insvu-ance  under  the  defi- 
nition of  adequacy  established  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association;  and  well 
over  half  of  those  policies  pay  only  $10 
a  day  or  less  toward  hospital  room  and 
board  charges,  which  now  cost  an  aver- 
age of  $20.    For  the  hospital  extras,  in- 
surance is  even  more  lacking.    This  is 
significant,  because  these  services  cost 
about  as  much  as  do  the  room  and  board. 
Furthermore,  under  competitive  and 
cost  pressures,  even  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  offering  the  best  cover- 
age for  the  aged  have  been  employing 
a  variety  of  deductible  devices  which  re- 
duce the  extent  of  protection.    The  aged 
who  have  been  adequately  covered  in  the 
past  wUl  find  their  hospital  insurance 
covering  smaller  and  smaller  proportions 
of  their  bUls  in  the  future.    Thus,  the 
older  subscriber  is  subjected  to  double 
pressure.     His    premium    is   being   In- 
creased, and  his  benefits  are  being  cut. 

With  the  number  of  older  people  in- 
creasing, due  in  large  part  to  the  ad- 
vances in  modern  medicine  and  energy- 
saving  improvements,  the  extensive  data 
and  testimony  presented  to  congres- 
sional committees  demonstrate  that  pri- 
vate health  insiutince  with  respect  to  the 
aged  is  losing  ground,  not  making  prog- 
ress. This  statement  is  not  intended  as 
a  criticism  of  private  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  problem  is  simply  beyond  their 
reach,  considering  the  risk  involved  and 
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the  necessary  profit  motive,  and  Is  also 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  older  citizens 
who  are  imable  to  pay  the  premium 
charges  or  the  large  hospital  biUs  result- 
ing from  illness  and  major  surgery. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  is  suiequate.  After  re- 
viewing the  experience  thus  far  with  this 
program,  I  do  not  agree.  First  of  all  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  is  not  a  national 
answer  to  a  national  problem.  After  4 
years  of  operation,  only  33  States  have 
even  a  meager  program  in  effect,  which 
means  it  is  not  available  at  all  in  17 
States.  And  in  the  States  that  have 
acted,  there  is  wide  variation  in  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  the  types  and 
duration  of  benefits.  Geography,  not 
need,  determines  whether  an  ailing  older 
person  will  be  helped. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program  employs  a 
means  test  to  determine  eligibility. 
This  is  a  vital  fiaw.  because  it  offers  some 
help  only  after  the  irreplaceable  assets  of 
an  older  person  have  been  depleted  to 
the  point  where  he  is  dependent. 

For  example,  the  South  Dakota  Legis- 
lature has  limited  participation  in  the 
program  to  a  small  fraction  of  older  citi- 
zens who  must  meet  the  following  means 

test: 

First.  A  net  worth,  including  liquid 
assets  and  cash  reserves,  xmder  $10,000. 

Second.  An  armual  income  less  than 
$1,500;  or,  if  married,  less  than  $1,800. 

Third.  No  responsible  relative — ^hus- 
band, wife,  parents,  or  children— who 
is  financially  able  to  provide  for  his  med- 

Fourth.  Personal  property,  less  all  en- 
cumbrances, worth  less  than  $2,500,  of 
which  not  more  than  $1,500  may  be  in 
liquid  assets  and  cash  reserves;  if  mar- 
ried, the  applicant  and  his  spouse  may 
own  personal  property,  the  combined 
value  of  which— less  all  encumbrances- 
does  not  exceed  $5,000,  with  not  more 
than  $1,800  in  the  form  of  liquid  assets 
and  cash  reserves. 

In  addition,  under  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram, the  wealthier  States,  most  able  to 
raise  the  matching  funds  required,  have 
received  the  lion's  share  of  the  Federal 
funds  spent  on  the  program.  The 
poorer  States,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
have  been  unable  to  offer  much  more 
than  token  programs,  even  with  Kerr- 
Mills  Federal  money. 

In  manv  cases,  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram has  been  used  by  the  States  as  a 
vehicle  to  secure  greater  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  the  cost  of  caring  for  per- 
sons previously  eligible  for  other  Fed- 
eral programs  in  existence  prior  to  the 
Kerr-Mills  program.  Some  100.000  per- 
sons have  been  transferred  from  other 
programs  to  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

From  congressional  testimony  and  in- 
formation available,  it  appears,  however, 
that  both  the  Kerr-Mills  program  and 
the  commercial  insurance  companies 
have  important  roles  to  perform  in  meet- 
ing the  health  needs  of  the  elderly. 
They  may  function  much  more  effec- 
tively as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a 
substitute  for,  a  program  of  hospital  in- 
surance financed  through  social  secu- 
rity The  Kerr-MiUs  program  would  stiU 
operate  under  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 


A  proposal  by  Senator  jAvrrs  was  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment  to  set  up 
an  association  of  private  insxu-ance  com- 
panies to  provide  to  the  aged  low-cost 
health  insurance  for  services,  such  as 
surgery,  not  covered  by  the  socisd  se- 
curity proposal.  The  Javits  amendment 
authorizes  insurance  companies  to  form 
associations,  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  to  pool  their  resources,  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  at  cheaper  rates 
than  those  an  individual  company  could 

afford.  J     ^  J 

The  medical-care  provisions  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  September  2  were  not 
included  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill;  so  the  differences  will  be  resolved 
by  a  conference  committee.  In  all  prob- 
ability, a  compromise  bill  will  be  reported 
by  the  conference  committee,  with  pos- 
sibly a  choice  between  an  increase  in 
social  security  cash  payments  or  a 
limited  hospital  insurance  provision,  or 

part  of  both. 

The  American  people  invest  pillions  or 
dollars  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.   Is  any  resource  more  precious 
than  humanity  itself,  even  the  part  of 
our    humanity    that    has    reached    the 
afternoon  period  of  life?     I  have  long 
believed  that  the  quality  of  any  society 
can  be  measured  by  the  attitude  it  takes 
toward  its  older  citizens.    As  the  most 
blessed  nation  in  the  world,  what  less 
can  we  do  than  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  our  people  can,  through  our 
social  security  system,  share  the  risks  of 
expensive  hospital  care?    This  is  not  a 
gift  to  the  people;  it  is  a  practical  for- 
mula under  which,  during  their  working 
years,  they  can  contribute  to  a  fund  tjat 
wiU  be  available,  if  needed,  when  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  work  to  finance  the 
cost  of  hospital  care. 

This  will  not  spell  the  end  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  insurance  business,  or 
the  end  of  the  medical  profession.  In- 
deed, it  should  strengthen  them.  It  wiU 
insure  that  a  national  problem  beyond 
the  scope  of  current  programs  will  be 
provided  for  by  means  of  a  dignified, 
practical  pay-as-you-go  formula,  leav- 
ing basic  individual  freedoms  intact. 


THE  "CONSERVAnON  CONGRESS" 
HAS  EARNED  THIS  TITLE— IT 
SHOULD  ALSO  PASS  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  shown  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
tremendous  need  for  preserving  our  nat- 
ural beauty  and  for  providing  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  public.    During 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses,  the  Senate 
passed  bills  to  create  several  parks  and 
seashores.    Among  them  were  the  bills 
to  establish  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument,   in   Missouri;    the   Cai^on 
Lands  National  Park,  in  Utah;  the  Fort 
Bowie  National  Historic  Site,  in  Arizona; 
the  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monu- 
ment, in  Montana;  the  Fort  Union  Trad- 
ing Post  National  Historic  Site,  in  North 
Dakota;  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  in  Michigan;  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore,  in  New  Yoric; 
the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment, in  Nebraska;  the  Big  Horn  Canyon 
National  Recreational  Area,  In  Montana , 
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the  Chtesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 

Park.  In  Maryland;  and  the 

Basin  National  Park,  in  Nevada. 

o  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 

Seashore  Is  pending  on  the  Senate 


Historical 
Great 
A  bill 
tional 


calenc  eu:. 

The  87th  and  88th  Congresses  may 
take  p  Ide  In  passing  conservation  meas- 
ures. As  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
Augus  12,  when  the  land  and  water  con- 
servat  on  fund  was  being  discussed: 

be  ieve 
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that   when   history   Is   written, 
11«ro  Congresses  will  be  tuiown  above 
their  great  achievements  In  the  field 
conservation.  In  setting  aside  magnificent 
the  national  seashore  and  the  na- 
akeshore  by  legislation  with  respect 
,  some  of  which  Is  still  pending,  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  enacted  in  the  89th  Con- 
The  projects  are  all  a  part  of  the  same 
Import  int  movement  to  save,  in  as  nearly  as 
their  primitive  state,  the  still  not 
developed  and  built-up  areas,  for  the 
>Iea8\ire  of  all  the  American  people. 


gress. 
Impoi 

p06Slbl(  ! 

fxilly 
future 

In  the  87th  Congress,  Padre  Island 
Natloi  al  Seashore,  Point  Reyes  National 
Seash(re,  smd  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore were  created.  Let  us  now  move 
ahead  and  pass  legislation  creating  the 
Indlara  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
thereby  insuring  that  the  wonders  of 
that  a  :ea  will  be  preserved. 

I  un  :e  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  2249, 
to  pro  ride  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiar  a  Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  This 
propos  Bd  legislation  recognizes  the  great 
need  c  f  providing  recreational  areas  for 
our  ev(  sr-expanding,  ever-enlarging  met- 
ropolllan  centers.  It  will  preserve  for 
all  th  !  beautiful  Indiana  Dunes. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  st<irmy  controversy  which  for  years 
has  pi  igued  the  creation  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The  indus- 
trialists have  fought  long  and  hard  to 
use  tte  entire*  dimeland  area  for  the 
constr  iction  of  steel  mills  and  a  harbor. 
The  cc  nservationists,  with  the  Save-the- 
Dunes  Coimcil  as  the  most  active  volun- 
tary c  tizen  group,  have  fought  equally 
as  ha  d  to  make  the  entire  duneland 
area  a  national  seashore. 

Seni  \te  bill  2249,  preserving  the  dunes 
and  n<  w  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  repre- 
sents I  compromise  that  has  been  long 
in  tht  making.  The  President  of  the 
Unltet  States,  the  Interior  Department 
and  it  i  National  Park  Service,  the  Corps 
of  En  jineers,  both  the  Senators  from 
Indiar  a  [Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr.  Bayh]  and 
the  s<nior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DouGi  IS]  must  all  be  given  credit  for 
hammering  out  the  compromise  em- 
bodlec  in  Senate  bill  2249,  which  pro- 
vides i  victory  for  both  the  conserva- 
tionist s  and  the  industrialists. 

The  bill  provides  that  11.700  acres, 
Includ  ng  the  2,200  acres  in  the  Indiana 
State  ?ark.  if  the  State  wishes,  be  pre- 
served in  a  national  lakeshore  park.  The 
Burea  i  of  the  Budget  has  also  approved 
constr  iction  of  the  Burns  Ditch  Harbor, 
provided  that  specific  economic  condi- 
tions^  1  rst  are  met.  Construction  of  one 
or  two  integrated  steel  mills  and  definite 
assure  nee  that  a  certain  amount  of  ton- 
nage vlll  be  shipped  through  the  harbor 
are  re<  lulred  before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 1  rtll  spend  the  estimated  $25  V'z  mil- 
lion tl  at  will  be  needed  for  construction 
of  the  harbor. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  the  conserva- 
tionists fought  so  vigorously  against  the 
Bums  Ditch  Harbor  and  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  mills  in  the  dunes  area  was 
that  they  feared  that  pollution  from 
these  industrial  developments  would  de- 
stroy the  recreational  value  of  Indiana 
State  Park,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the 
duneland  now  under  discussion.  The 
conservationists  had,  and  still  have,  rea- 
son to  fear  the  construction  of  the  harbor 
and  the  mills,  for  acrid  fumes  of  steel 
mills,  sewage  from  mills,  and  chemical 
wastes  could  destroy  the  recreational 
value  that  the  creation  of  this  national 
seashore  would  provide. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  said 
that  air  and  water  pollution  of  the  dunes 
in  the  national  seashore  can  be  pre- 
vented. If  the  mills  and  the  harbor  are 
built,  we  must  seek  assurances  that  any 
and  all  pollution  will  be  prevented,  for 
to  say  that  something  can  be  done  is 
quite  different  from  saying  that  some- 
thing will  be  done. 

The  reasons  for  preserving  the  dunes 
are  many.  They  are  one  of  God's  most 
beautiful  creations;  they  are  His  gift 
to  all  mankind.  As  Carl  Sandburg  has 
said,  "The  dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what 
the  Grand  Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and 
Yosemite  is  to  California."  Further- 
more, the  scientific  and  recreational 
values  of  the  dunes  are  beyond  compare. 

The  Indiana  E>une  region  is  a  unique 
natural  phenomenon  which  the  timeless 
winds  and  water  action  have  been  build- 
ing for  centuries.  Here  is  one  of  Na- 
ture's wonders,  filled  with  untouched 
places  and  primal  freshness.  Here  un- 
spoiled forests  still  exist.  Man  with  his 
metal  machines  and  his  factories  has  not 
yet  despoiled  all  the  land  of  the  United 
States. 

The  dunes  and  their  fauna  and  flora 
are  a  paradise  for  scientists.  The  emi- 
nent botanist.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Cowles, 
stated,  when  he  pleaded  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  dunes : 

There  are  few  places  on  our  continent 
where  so  many  species  of  plants  are  found  In 
so  small  a  compass  •  •  *.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  almost  any  spot  one  may  find  plants 
of  the  desert  and  plants  of  rich  woodlands, 
plants  of  the  pine  woods  and  plants  of 
swamps,  plants  of  oak  woods  and  plants  of 
the  prairies.  Species  of  the  most  diverse 
natural  regions  are  piled  here  together  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  the  region  a 
natural  botanical  preserve  •  •  •.  Here  one 
may  find  the  prickly  pear  cactus  of  the 
southwestern  desert  hobnobbing  with  the 
barberry  of  the  arctic  and  alpine  regions. 

Nowhere  perhaps  In  the  entire  world  of 
plants  does  the  struggle  for  life  take  on  such 
dramatic  and  spectacular  pha.ses  as  In  the 
dunes.  A  dune  in  the  early  days  of  its  career 
Is  a  moving  landscape,  a  place  that  Is  never 
twice  alike;  It  Is  a  body  of  sand  which,  under 
the  Influence  of  wind,  moves  Indifferently 
over  swamp  or  town  or  te^rest.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing In  all  nature  except  a  volcano  with  Its 
lava  flow  is  to  be  compared  with  such  a  mov- 
ing dune. 

The  Indiana  dunes  are  an  area  of 
shifting  landscape  that  has  inspired  man 
for  ages.  One  can  walk  from  beautiful 
beaches  to  wooded  areas,  and  from  there 
to  lowlands  or  to  prairie  lands.  All  these 
different  types  of  land  areas  are  found 
within  the  confines  of  the  Indiana  dunes. 

The  dunes  are  incomparable  in  their 
recreational  value.    The  rapid  growth  of 
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our  population  in  huge  urban  centers  hu 
made  it  a  necessity  that,  wherever  doT 
sible,  recreational  facilities  be  located 
near  the  people  who  will  use  them  "iS 
1962  Report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreattan 
Resources  Review  Commission,  commMh 
ly  known  as  the  Rockefeller  CommisBlon 
emphasized  this  fact,  and  advised  that 
the  "highest  priority  shoulfl  be  given  to 
acquisition  of  areas  located  closest  to 
population  centers  and  other  areas  that 
are  Immediately  threatened.  The  need 
is  critical — opportunity  to  place  theae 
areas  in  public  ownership  is  fading  each 
year  as  other  users  encroach." 

The  dunes  are  near  the  people  they 
serve. 

Today,  about  6^2  million  people  live 
within  50  miles  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
and  nearly  10  million  live  within  lod 
miles.  The  marvelous  beaches  of  the 
dunes  are  easily  accessible  to  them. 

The  dimes  rightfully  belong  to  the 
people. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  one 
beautiful  section  of  the  dunes,  the  sec- 
tion called  unit  2,  Is  not  included  in 
the  compromise  bill  before  us.  This  is  a 
real  tragedy.  Much  of  this  section  had 
already  been  leveled  and  destroyed  by 
bulldozers  while  the  controversy  between 
the  industrialists  and  conservationists 
has  raged.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  in- 
sure that  the  rest  of  the  dunes  do  not 
meet  a  similar  fate  from  the  bulldozers. 

Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
once  these  dunes  are  destroyed,  they 
are  irreplaceable.  Once  the  bulldozers 
flatten  the  area,  once  steel  mills  are  built, 
the  dunes  will  be  gone  forever.  Man  can 
destroy  with  ease  what  has  taken  nature 
millions  of  years  to  create. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senatoifrom 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1  has  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  these  dunes.  It  was  he 
who.  back  in  1958,  had  the  wisdom  and 
the  vision  to  see  the  need  td  preserve  the 
dunes.  The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  fought  a  tireless  battle  as  the  leader 
of  the  conservationist  movement.  He  has 
never  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  the 
Industrialists  his  dream  of  a  national 
lakeshore.  He  has  campaigned  long  and 
hard  for  the  dunes  which  he  and  millions 
of  other  Americans  love  so  dearly. 

I  have  long  supported  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  and  have  chaired  many  of  the 
subcommittee's  public  hearings  on  the 
dunes. 

In  1959,  when  the  subcommittee  was 
discussing  Senate  bill  1001,  I  had  the 
pleasure,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  to  make 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  dunes.  I 
saw  the  dunes  from  every  possible  angle. 
I  saw  the  dunes  from  the  sky,  in  a  heli- 
copter. I  traveled  throughout  the  dunes, 
on  a  jeep.  I  walked  over  much  of  the 
land  in  the  dunes.  I  swam  at  the  fine 
beaches  of  the  dunes.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  area  should  be  preserved. 
Subsequently,  in  our  report,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl 
and  I  stated: 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  the  Indian* 
Sand  Dunes  are  not  preserved  for  posterity, 
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.  .t^Ad  are  leveled  to  create  sites  for  a 

*J;^»5Id  heavy  industries  which  could  be 

2^  elsewhere 

ur  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

f  ;hat  the  report  which  the  Senator 

Si  Utah  [Mr.  MOSS]  and  I  submitted 

E°Se  subco^^mittee  on  PubUc  Lands  be 

riXi  hi  the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion 

"TePBESroiNa  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

/Qi>p  exhibit  1.  J 

STgRUENING.  Mr.  President,  since 
loJg 'l  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  every 
^  that  has  been  introduced  hi  the  Sen- 
^restablish  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
SiS  Lakeshore.  My  only  regret  is  that 
M^^  did  not  achieve  statehood  until 
S^d  that  therefore  I  was  unable 
^L  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill  on 
L  Indiana  Dunes,  which  was  hitro- 
SLd  in  the  Senate  in  1958  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  Senate 

"^fpresident  has  labeled  the  88th 
Congress  as  the  conservation  Congress. 
I  have  touched  on  some  of  these  accom- 
nllshments.  A  compilation  of  conserva- 
tion accomplishments  of  this  Congress 
anoears  in  an  informative  article  writ- 
tiTbv  Mr.  WUliam  Steif.  and  published 
on  September  8.  1964.  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  and  ap- 
near  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiarr  1 
BiPOBT  or  SimvEY  Pahtt  on  Visrr  to  Indiana 

Sand  Dunes  Monument  Area,  Junk  13-14. 

1959.  TO  THE  Public  Lands  SuBCOMMrrxEE 

or  THE  Interior  and  Insular  Ajtairs  Com- 

iCTTEE,  U.S.  Senate,  July  1,  1959 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  the  In- 
diana Sand  Dunes  are  not  preserved  for 
posterity,  but  are  levelled  instead  to  create 
■ites  for  a  harbor  and  heavy  industries  which 
oould  be  located  elsewhere. 

After  a  thorough  Inspection  of  the  south- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  by  car.  Jeep, 
helicopter  and  on  foot,  from  the  Lake  Calu- 
met area  In  Illinois  east  to  Warren  Dunes 
State  Park  in  Michigan,  we  are  convinced 
that  S.  1001  by  Senator  Douglas,  of  nilnols. 
ibould  be  enacted. 

There  can  be  harbors  and  industrial  de- 
velopment In  Indiana  at  locations  other  than 
the  dunes  monument  site.  The  dunes  do 
not  need  to  be  destroyed.  They  are  unique 
and  Irreplaceable,  and  therefore  priceless. 
They  offer  not  only  an  unduplicated  natural 
phenomenon  of  great  interest  to  tourists  and 
scientists,  but  also  a  playground  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  Nation's  second  greatest  con- 
centration of  population — the  Chicago  area. 

For  tens  of  thousands  of  years  the  lake, 
sun.  winds  and  other  natural  forces  have 
been  at  work  forming  the  Indiana  sand 
dunes.  Lake  currents  have  ground  sand 
from  glacial  boulders  and  then  thrown  it 
up  on  the  beach.  The  sun  has  dried  it  and 
the  wind  has  blown  it  up  into  dunes.  Soil 
has  slowly  formed  and  an  unusual  variety 
of  vegetation  has  grown  up. 

In  the  area  of  the  monument  site,  there 
are  three  tiers  or  ranges  of  dunes,  not  re- 
peated at  alternative  sites.  The  tier  farthest 
Inland  Is  the  oldest  and  was  formed  more 
than  10,000  years  ago.  The  next  tier  Is  6,000 
to  10,000  years  old.  The  dunee  closest  to 
the  lake  range  from  recent  origin  to  6,000 
years. 


It  Is  proposed  to  acquire  5,000  acres  under 
S.  1001.  This  tract  is  a  worthy  monument 
site.  It  contains  splendid  dunes,  marshes, 
dime  blowouts,  and  the  finest  of  horticul- 
tural and  ornithological  life  which  distin- 
guishes the  dune  area  from  adjacent  coun- 
try. While  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  future 
to  expand  the  area  to  bring  in  nearby  old 
and  high  dunes — and  this  might  well  be 
accomplished  by  gift — the  proposed  tract  of 
itself  would  be  a  magnificent  monument. 
There  is  no  equivalent  site  for  the  proposed 
Dunes  Monument. 

The  opposition  to  a  monument  has  at- 
tempted to  bracket  the  monument  bill  as  an 
Issue  between  a  playgrovmd  and  industrial 
development.    This  is  not  the  true  Issue. 

The  Bi-State  Harbor  Commission,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  both  Indiana  and 
niinois.  has  recommended  that  an  area  of 
more  than  6,000  acres  of  the  lake  at  the 
State  line  should  be  enclosed  by  a  break- 
water connecting  the  Calumet  Harbor  break- 
water and  Indiana  Harbor.  Large  port  facili- 
ties would  be  built  on  the  Indiana  side.  In- 
dustrial sites  could  be  created  by  filling  on 
either  side  of  the  State  line. 

Michigan  City.  Ind..  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
monument  site,  Is  seeking  to  Improve  Its 
harbor.  It  has  Just  received  approval  for  a 
project  to  deepen  its  harbor  and  this  has 
been  put  on  the  top  priority  list  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Adja- 
cent to  the  city  are  imdeveloped  lands  which 
could  be  reached  by  a  canal. 

Because  of  technological  Improvements  in 
steel  production,  the  need  for  vast  new  areas 
for  development  of  this  industry  is  highly 
questionable.  We  are  advised  that  new  proc- 
esses Installed  In  Germany  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  steel  Industry  there,  consider- 
ably reduce  areas  necessary  for  steel  plant 
construction.  With  the  rebuilding  of  steel 
plants  In  the  western  16  miles  of  the  Indiana 
shore — old  plants  which  are  polluting  both 
air  and  water  Intolerably — It  Is  likely  that 
more  Industrial  space  will  become  available 
there. 

Creation  of  the  Dunes  Monument,  con- 
trary to  placards  displayed  during  our  trip 
to  the  site,  Is  not  an  Issue  of  "paychecks" 
versiis  "picnic."  There  will  be  expansion  of 
the  steel  Industry  In  the  area. 

Counsel  for  Midwest  Steel.  Mr.  John 
Laughlln,  tacitly  admitted  this  when  he  told 
us: 

"If  we're  kept  out  [of  the  dunes  site], 
then  of  course,  our  competitors  In  this  area 
win  be  able  to  continue  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket. They,  perhaps,  will  expand,  but  we 
can't." 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  Midwest  Steel 
will  be  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  location 
In  the  area.  Like  most  landowners  faced 
with  a  conflicting  public  use  for  their  prop- 
erty. Midwest  Steel  Is  making  an  Intense 
effort  to  hold  on  to  Its  site.  But,  assuming 
that  It  cannot  find  another  location,  the 
result  will  be  the  construction  of  new  steel 
capacity  and  creation  of  new  Jobs  by  the  sev- 
eral firms  already  In  the  field  In  the  area 
Instead  of  a  new  entry.  New  Jobs  will  be 
created  In  either  event,  so  labor's  concern 
about  the  Issue  Is  not  well  founded. 

The  unnecessary  destruction  of  an  Irre- 
placeable dune  area,  and  the  subsequent 
Inevitable  deterioration  of  the  communities 
and  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  Is  far  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  to  get  one  additional 
"competitor"  In  a  tightly  managed  Industry 
In  the  northern  Indiana  area. 

Densely  populated  Eastern  States  need 
to  preserve  and  protect  their  natural  recrea- 
tional sites  with  far  greater  diligence  than 
the  West,  and  Alaska,  where  there  remain 
vast  unspoiled  areas.  Opportunities  for 
parks,  monuments,  and  recreational  areas 
are  fast  declining  throughout  the  East.  The 
existence  of  an  area  such  as  the  Indiana 
Dunes  so  close  to  millions  of  citizens— 
actually  contlguotis  to  the  Chicago  metro- 


politan area — ^Is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  tbat 
should  be  seized  upon  and  not  thrown  away. 

We  firmly  and  warmly  support  the  provi- 
sion of  harbor  facilities  to  assure  northern 
Indiana  her  share  of  the  development  and 
Industrial  growth  which  will  resvQt  from 
opening  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  There 
Is  abundant  room  in  the  area  for  both  In- 
dustry and  recreaUonal  faculties.  There 
will  be  both  if  the  citizens  of  Indiana  plan 
for  them  wisely,  resisting  the  excited  exhor- 
tations of  real  estate  boomers  and  specu- 
lators. 

We  urge  the  subcommittee  to  report  B. 
1001  to  the  full  committee  with  Its  approval. 

EENE8T    GRUENING. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Frank  E.  Moss. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Exhibit  2 
[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept.  8. 
1964] 
"Conservation  Congress" — L.B.J. 's  Labxl 
Was  Apt 
(By  William  Steif) 
The  record  bears  out  President  Johnson's 
contention  that  the  88th  Congress  wlU  be 
"remembered    as    the    'conservation    Con- 
gress." " 

The  President  made  the  statement  In  a 
White  House  ceremony  last  week  as  he  signed 
Into  law  the  wilderness  bill  and  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  outlined  the  NaUon's 
three  major  conservation  areas: 

"Under  the  leadership  of  a  great  Republi- 
can Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Reclamation 
Act' was  passed  and  the  national  forests  were 
created. 

"Under  a  great  Democratic  President. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  rebuild  the  land  and  develop 
the  resources  through  TVA,  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service,  big  water  projects,  and  the 
CCC 

"Finally,  the  88th  Congress  passed  the  land 
and  water  bill,  major  park  measures,  and, 
after  an  8-year  battle,  the  wUderness  bill." 

BILLIONS 

The  land  and  water  fund — $150  million  a 
year  for  25  years— will  provide  mass  outdoor 
recreation  across  the  Nation,  but  especlaUy 
In  crowded,  park-shore  areas  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  money  will  come  from  the  motorboat 
fuel  tax.  sale  of  surplus  Federal  and  land 
user  fees. 

States  win  get  60  percent  on  a  60-50 
matching  basis;  the  Park  and  Forest  Services 
will  get  most  of  the  rest. 

The  wilderness  biU  preserves  9.1  mlUlon 
acres  of  national  forests  In  virgin  condition 
and  over  the  next  10  years  may  preserve  up 
to  60  million  more  acres. 

SEASHORES 

Actually,  the  conservation  upswing  traces 
back  to  the  1950's  and  was  refiected  in  the 
87th  Congress  by  creation  of  three  national 
seashores— Cape  Cod.  Mass..  Padre  Island. 
Tex.,  and  Point  Reyes.  Calif. 

Under  Mr.  Johnson,  conservation  legisla- 
tion boomed  late  but  profusely. 

The  President  last  week  signed  a  bill  creat- 
ing the  Ozarks  Rivers  National  Rlverway  In 
Missouri. 

Awaiting  his  signature  are  bills  creating 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  for  New  York  s 
sweltering  millions,  and  Canyon  Lands  Na- 
tional Park  m  Utah,  first  new  national  park 
on  this  continent  In  17  years. 

White  House  pressure  also  has  brought  to 
life  a  bill  to  set  up  river  basin  planning 
conunissions. 

The  Senate-passed  measure,  reported  out 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  this  week, 
makes  $50  mUllon  available  to  the  States  on 
a  matching  basis. 
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Qlznton  AifSBtBON,  Democnt,  of  New 
providing  funds  to  Klentlflc  Instl- 
In  aU  50  States. 


TRIKDTE    TO    SENATOR    BYRD    OP 
WEST  VIROINIA 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junio  -  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bysd  is  known  in  the  Senate  for  his 
in  handling  smy  task  as- 
to  him.  We  saw  this  recently 
he  was  called  upon  in  an  emer- 
to  become  the  acting  chairman 
manager  for  the  $7  billion  ap- 
bill  for  the  Departments  of 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
He  did  a  masterful  job  of  ex- 
the  legislation  and  defending 
ajpproprlations  on  the  Senate  floor, 
his  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
Byko  is  also  known  for  his  tire- 
<  fforts  to  serve.  He  is  concerned 
the  education  and  the  economic 
of  his  people,  and  he  deserves 
credit  for  the  time  and  energy  he 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
nterests  of  his  State, 
morning  newspaper  of  Wheeling, 
the  Intelligencer,  appropriately 
referred  to  Senator  Byrd  as  "a  man  at 
work  '  in  an  editorial  published  on  Sep- 
temb>r  9.  which  I  now  ask  to  have 
prints  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 
Thi  tre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fo  lows: 
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Johnson  already  has  signed  a  water 
research  bill.  Introduced  by  Sen- 


the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)   InteUlgencer, 
Sept.  9, 1964] 
i  T  Work:  "West  Vircinia  Pihst"  Seems 
Bz  Motto  of  Persistent  Bob  Btw> 
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all  of  hlB  constituents,  of  course,  agree 
.be  political  philosophy  of  Robert  C. 
U.S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  But 
are  familiar  with  his  record  must 
the  man's  Independence  and  the  In- 
he  has  brought  to  the  promotion  of 
meastlres  or  projects  he  believed  to  be  In 
the  Ir  terest  of  his  home  State,  and  his  readi- 
ness o  oppose  policies  or  undertakings  he 
bellevsd  detrimental  to  West  Virginia. 

example  of  the  former  Is  found  in  his 
to  vote  for  the  civil  rights  bill  In 
>f  his  friendship  with  President  John- 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  furnished 


ciial 


objection  to  policies  detrimental   to 
lnd\istry  and  his  continuing  effort 
public  works  and  projects  to  West 
The  matter  of  the  National  En- 
Health  Center  Is  a  case  in  point. 
was  a  key  flgiu'e  In  restoring  funds 
cdatlnuatlon  of  this  work  after  Congress 
:hem  off  when  location  of  the  facility 
a  political  football.    Now,  In  renew- 
request  for  location  of  the  •34  mll- 
denter  In  Martlnsburg,  Btrd  points  out 
letters  to  the  President  and  other  offlclals 
In  the  matter  that.  House  con- 
having  eliminated  a  prevloiisly  favored 
barring  eversrthlng  within  a  50-mlle 
of   Washington,    Martlnsburg   is   the 
location.    It  Is  70  miles  by  highway — 
by  automobile — from    the    Na- 
Capltal.    It  Is  57  miles  from  the  Na- 
Bureau  of  Standards.     It  is  81  miles 
the    Food    and    Drug    Administration 
It  has  excellent  highways  and 
airport,  and  Is  free  of  "the  congestion 
in  the  more  populoois  areas  of  Wash- 
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sponsible,  both  because  of  his  persistence  In 
keeping  the  money  coming,  and  because  of 
his  salesmanship. 


Senator  makes  out  a  convincing  case. 

the  facility  Is  built,  Martlnsburg 

like  the  place  for  It.    So  If  it  comes  to 

Senator  Btro  will  be  the  man  re- 
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COMMENDATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
POOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  THEIR  TEAMWORK  TO- 
WARD A  NATIONAL  "DRUG  ALERT" 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  August  19,  I  commented  in 
the  Senate  on  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  strengthening  medical  com- 
munication, particularly  communica- 
tion on  thousands  of  drugs. 

On  August  20,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  excellent  article  on  wel- 
come progress  on  this  very  front.  The 
article  described  a  splendid  new  program 
of  drug  cooperation  between  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Together, 
these  two  great  organizations  will  create 
what  will  amount,  in  effect,  to  a  new  na- 
tionwide "Drug  Alert"  network. 

AMA-FDA     PARTNERSHIP     WELCOME 

I  express  my  warmest  commendation 
of  this  AMA-FDA  teamwork.  Their 
technical  partnership  is  gratifying  to 
the  Congress,  to  the  healing  arts,  and  to 
the  American  public. 

A  helpful  release,  recently  issued  by 
the  AMA,  and  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  symbolizes,  I  believe,  a 
new  era  of  closer  working  relationship 
between  the  AMA  and  the  FDA.  Such  a 
relationship,  as  both  know,  hinges  on 
mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Contrib- 
uting greatly  to  such  trust  and  con- 
fidence is  the  able  new  medical  director 
of  PDA,  a  distinguished  physician.  Dr. 
Joseph  Sadusk. 

AMA-FDA  cooperation  is  especially 
gratifying  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and,  in  particular,  to  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  chairman. 

SIX     TEARS     OF     HEARINGS     AND     REPORTS     URGED 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Why?  Because,  over  a  period  of  6 
years,  we  have  held  hearing  after  hear- 
ing and  we  have  Issued  over  20  publica- 
tions— hearing-exhibit  volumes,  commit- 
tee prints,  reports,  and  Senate  docu- 
ments stressing  tlie  need  for  improved 
scientific — including  drug — communica- 
tion. 

In  all  this  time,  we  have  acted  unani- 
mously in  our  recommendations  to  the 
Senate. 

It  was  in  May  1958  that  I  held  our  first 
subcommittee  hearing  with  medical  ex- 
perts, on  the  problem  of  managing  the 
rising  "fiood"  of  medical  literature. 

Six  months  later — in  November 
1958 — I  visited  in  Paris  with  leaders  of 
the  Excerpta  Medica  Foundation.  We 
discussed,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
central  indexing  of  the  over  1  million  ab- 
stracts of  medical  articles  which  that 
organization,  alone,  had  sponsored  and 
printed  in  the  postwar  period. 

Prom  Paris,  I  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
Stockholm,  Helsinki,  Moscow,  and  Lon- 
don,   discussing    with    medical    leaders 
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ways  and  means  of  improving  canmiai 
cation  in  eOl  areas  of  medldne,  partta' 
larly  the  health  of  the  newborn  i^* 
Ings  from  that  trip  were  pre«ented  toto* 
Senate  and  the  Nation  in  a  series  of  re! 
ports  and  statements. 

In  the  half-dozen  years  which  bav» 
followed,  I  have  kept  at  this  task,  it  hi* 
been  a  "labor  of  love."  I  have  wrlttm 
literally  himdreds  of  letters  to  PedS 
agencies,  to  drug  companies,  to  physi 
cians,  to  researchers,  and  to  documental" 
ists,  urging  that  drug  communication  be 
modernized. 

What  point.  I  asked,  is  there  to  dl«. 
covering  some  great  new  drug,  unless 
that  information  is  put  promptly  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  manufac- 
ture, prescribe,  and  dispense  It? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  what 
point  Is  there  In  learning  about  some 
unexpected  side  effect,  if  this  informa- 
tion becomes  lost  like  a  "needle  in  a 
haystack?" 

Fortunatdy,  the  message  has  now 
taken  hold,  inside  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Always.  I  have  stressed  that,  in  our 
American  system.  It  is  not  Government, 
but  the  private  professional  community! 
which  proi)erly  bears  the  fundamental 
responsibility  In  this  area. 

PROFESSIONAL    UNITT     NEEDED    IN     "THE    OttAT 
SOCIETT" 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  differ- 
ences between  the  AMA  and  the  PDA  on 
certain  Issues  of  broad  policy.  Such  dif- 
ferences may  persist.  But  that  does  not 
prevent  agreement  at  the  working  level 
in  countless  scientific  areas  In  which 
there  can  be  complete,  professional 
unity. 

I  recall  here  the  inspiring  words  from 
the  Good  Book  which  President  Johnson 
has  so  soundly  recalled  on  the  many 
occasions  when  he  has  urged  partner- 
ship In  the  great  society : 

Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  ia  far 
brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 

There  is  far  more  basis  for  agreemmt 
than  there  Is  for  disagreement  on  man's 
health. 

The  goal  of  every  physician  in  the 
United  States  Is  healthy  patients. 

The  goal  of  the  great  organization 
which  represents  physicians,  the  AMA,  is 
excellence  in  preventive.  In  diagnostic,  In 
curative,  and  in  restorative  medicine. 

The  goal  of  the  FDA  is  to  assure  the 
purity,  the  safety,  and  the  efBcacy  of 
drugs. 

The  goal  of  the  dynamic  drug  industry 
is  to  make  available  the  finest  possible 
medications  for  our  own  people  and 
other  peoples. 

The  goal  of  Congress  Is  to  serve  the 
well-being  of  America  by  writing  sound 
laws,  by  overseeing  sound  administration, 
and  by  encouraging  sound  public-private 
cooperation. 

ARTICLE   TOUCHES   TTPON    12    ARXAS    OF  OUR  8UB- 
COMMITTBE'S   ACTIVITT 

As  to  Congress'  role,  many  committees 
and  subcommittees  and  Individual  legis- 
lators have  been  active. 

As  to  our  own  subcommittee,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  mentions  well  over 
a  dozen  subjects  In  which,  as  public 
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formatioi 

*Butlet  the   record   speak  for  itself 
Here  are  the  facts. 

jgXU  BACKGROUND  MATERIALS  TO  BE  PXTBLISHED 


pltals.    HopefuUy.  these  numbers  wUl  mount 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Then  there's  what  the  FDA  calls  Project 
Rapid  (an  abbreviation  for  retrieval  and  au- 
tomatic processing  of  Information  on  drugs) . 
It  deals  with  reports  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies are  required  by  law  to  file  on  any  un- 
expected or  severe  patient  reacUons  to  their 
products.  The  drug  industry,  for  its  own 
protection  as  well  as  other  reasons,  favors 
the  new  AMA-FDA  effort  to  gather  together 
Bide  effect  Information. 

These    drug    reaction    reports.    Identified 


UaiUO         Oi-XVC         ^^\A.         *•*«%.'         1 " 

chines  here  and  at  AMA  headquarters  In 
Chicago.  The  equipment  will  perform  dif- 
ferent duties,  though  similar  Information  Is 
analyzed. 

The  FDA's  Project  Rapid  Is  designed  to  re- 
call and  reproduce  any  knowledge  the  agency 
possesses  on  suspect  drugs,  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  such  sources  as  manufacturers 
marketing  applications  and  drug-testing  re- 
quests.    The  goal   is  to  produce  a  detailed 


Lrf.  .how.  our  SulKommitU.  on  ^  ^^STiST  ^^^T.'^.^Z    SSf.'rrLX'S.rMf! 

■!SSlSn  and  InteraaUoiua  Organl-     "^."J^ ""J   S  ?S^Svil    p^SlcS    a.     ed.    later  thU  month  the  wo  organl»tlo™ 
"S^lS  been  active.  ^,  ,        Kromyoita  an  anfTblotlc  and  Parnat.,  an     win  begin  a  ^-tlnulng  ."'S^^un^ 

'^''?f,rorj^?pr?y'^cS?r.  ^^£^11^:^^^^^^^::^.  ^^--"^^^rFB^BrlS 

have  factual  ^^^^^^^^     "  &  co.  and  smith  mine  &  French  Laboratories. 

*'^5^w^t  extent  did  we.  In  particular,  smE  effects  hit  lo  percent 

T^«   How  big  a  role  did  we  play?    An-  while  there  are  no  firm  figures,  experts 

Vt/1  those  questions  can  best  be  made  estimate  perhaps  lO  percent  or  more  of  hos- 

^    f»,^rc   not  bv  ourselves.  pitallzed    patients    suffer    some   side   effects 

by  others^ot  oy^             p^^cations  for  during  drug  treatment.    Not  all  of  these  re- 

^^MunTEE  ™*^™  „"^Jo,^_ON  actions,  of  course,  are  unexpected  or  avold- 

"iNFORMATiON    REVOLUTION  ^^^^     The  harmful  effccts  ou  blood  and  boue 

It  is   however,  merely  to  state  a  fact     marrow  of  many  anticancer  drugs,  for  ex- 
h«.'rve  that  medical  and  trade  publi-     ample,  are  well  known,  but  such  risks  are 

^?cV,QVP  been  kind  enough  to  credit     outweighed  by  the  compounds' life-prolong-         These    arug    reactiou    rci~.«.    ---- 

^^"'^.mmittee  with  having  started  a     Ing  potential,    ah  drugs  have  some  toxicity     only  by  patients'  initials  to  preserve  confi 
our  SUbCOnimittee  Wltn                                        and  experts  cauUon  that  even  the  mildest,     dentialnesa.   will   be   coded   on   IBM  punch 
constructive  '  revoluUon    in  scienunc  in      ^^^^^  J^^^^^^^^  ^^  jj^^diy  in  overdoses,     cards   and    fed    into   data-processing   ma- 
formation,  including  In  drug  commum  What  worries  medical  men.  though.  Is  the  -.-— .—   ,, 

possibility  of  serious  side  effects  remaining 
unrecognized  because  of  the  proliferation 
of  products  and  absence  of  an  adequate  in- 

-  .ACKGROTJKu  »«^— — teUlgence    system.      Such    concern    perhaps 

.       „e  «or,cent  that  there  be     was  crystallized  by  thalidomide,  the  appar- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  DC     ^^^^^  harmless  sedative  that  caused  thou- 
nrlnted  at  this  point  in  the  KECORD .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  deformities  abroad   2   years 

Wrst  The   fine   Wall   Street  Journal  \3ei0Te  its  dangers  were  detected, 

article  by  Jonathan  Spivak;  careful   animal    testing   and   preliminary     Q^ests^    "^f «  ^oai  is  w  p-^"- 

Snd.  Excerpts  from  my  comments     ^.^^..^  ^rug  trials  may  catch  only  the  most     drug    dossier   '°f  .  ^^1, 8^'^_^Jg^S,e°  thrslde 
.rS^estions  in  the  subcommltee's  drug     obvious  dangers.    The  ideal  answer,  offlclals     offlclals  '^^o  ^^^*  ^^^^«  to  riulre  r^Sa- 
■^i^rS   Aiieust  1962    together  with     agree,  is  an  accurate  and  Instantaneous  alarm     effects  are  serious  enough  to  require  r^ma 
rSfo    me'Svers  we'  received,  indi-      system  functioning  after  products  are  placed     tory  action,  ^e  <^^^^^:^'^-,^l' ^^^l 
LS  how  unsatisfactory  the  communi-      on  the  market.  ouj  reaction  or'^was  the'  drug  merely  given 

StSn  situation  was  2  years  ago;  and  a  single  strategy  ^^^^  p^^i^^t  at  the  time  the  difficulty  oc- 

rrhirH  A  summary,  showing  for  12  of  Toward  this  end,  the  FDA  and  the  doctors,  gurred?  "Computers  can  help,  but  humans 
.V.  Troa«  of  drue  cooperation  touched  after  months  of  meetings,  recently  reached  ^^ust  make  the  difficult  decisions,"  cautions 
^^     »„fV,o  Wall  Street  Journal  article      agreement  on  a  single  strategy  and  a  division     ^n  FDA  official. 

upon  to  the  wau  O"^^"  "1  ^^       ^     of  duties.     The  AMA  wlU  energetically  ex-         But,  as  drug  reaction  reports  pile  up.  Rapid 

some  background  f^^^f^  ~^?°  J^"^^^  pand  existing  efforts  to  obtain  drug  reaction     ^^  automatically   alert  FDA  medical  men 

subcommittee  sought  ana  wnat  piuBico*.     ^.^p^^.^  j^^^  ^^  200,000  physician  members,     ^  problem  products.     And.  it's  hoped,  the 
has  since  occurred.  ^^„^c.      as  weU  as  from  thousands  of  the  Nation's     gystem  eventually  might  be  able  to  predict 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUCie,  g^^igr  hospitals.  A  major  difficulty  is  per-  ^^^^  dangers  early  in  the  game  by  assessing 
excerpts  and  summary  were  ordered  to  grading  busy  doctors  to  flU  this  function;  so.  trends  on  the  basis  of  only  a  few  reports, 
^t  rirTntP^  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  the  AMA  intends  to  promote  heightened  phy-         t,„„  ^j^ja  also  is  establUhlng  a  system  of 

bepnnieuui  w  ^^^^^^  participation   through  exhibits,  artl- 

cles,  county  medical  society  activities   and 
other  measvires. 

The  FDA,  in  turn,  will  concentrate  on  col- 
lecting data  from  600  military.  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  Government  hospi- 
tals plus  some  500  teaching  hospitals,  such 
as  university  medical  centers,  where  the 
broadest  range  of  drug  treatment  is  provided. 
To  insure  success  of  its  collection  effort 
among  non-Government  sources.  Uncle  Sam 
is  purchasing  the  drug  Information;  each 
participating  hospital  is  paid  $50  a  month 
plus  $5  for  each  adverse  reaction  report. 
Contracts  already  have  been  signed  with 
80  institutions,  including  the  Charity  Hospi- 
tal, New  Orleans;  the  Univermy  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor;  Baltimore  city  hospitals;  and 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital.  Los  Angeles. 
Another  group  of  28  hospitals  is  expected 
to  be  added  to  the  network  within  weeks 
and  the  ultimate  goal  of  500  attained  by  mld- 
1966,  If  not  before 


[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Aug.  20.  1964] 

GOVERNMENT,  DOCTORS  JOIN  FORCES  Tb  DETTCT 

N^  MEDICINE  Hazards:    National  "Drug 
Alert"  System  Set  Up;  Help  Sought  From 

HOSPITALS  AND  200,000  M.D.'s— SttE  EFfWTS 

Mat  Hrr  1  in  10 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washington.— Organized  medicine  and  the 
Federal  Government,  not  always  the  closest 
of  comrades,  have  embarked  on  a  conunon 
cnisade  against  an  insidious  enemy:  Hidden 
drue  dangers.  _  .  .,  „ 

The  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  pooling 
their  resources  to  create  a  new  nationwide 
"drug  alert"  network  designed  to  detect  po- 
tentially adverse  side  effects  of  the  thousands 
of  pharmaceutical  products  now  on  the  mar- 
ket The  warning  system  will  rely  prlmarUy 
on  regular  reports  from  hundreds  of  hospitals 
and  thousands  of  physicians  throughout  this 
country;  but  foreign  sources,  such  as  tne 
World  Health  Organization,  wUl  be  tapped. 

too-  .         i-r. 

The  ultimate    objective,   of  course.  Is  to 


Before  planning  a  common  campaign,  the 
AMA  and  the  FDA  frequently  duplicated 
data-gathering    efforts,    requested    different 


The  FDA  also  Is  establUhlng  a  system  of 
non-Government  advisory  groups  to  help  its 
own  experts  assess  side  effects  and  make  oth- 
er difficult  drug  decisions.  By  October,  offi- 
cials hope  to  appoint  the  first  and  most  pres- 
tigious panel,  a  seven-  or  eight-member 
"medical  advisory  board."  Within  another  8 
or  4  months,  a  dozen  other  subgroups  wlU  be 
set  up  to  deal  In  detaU  with  particular  drug 
problems. 

In  Chicago  at  the  AMA  the  side  effects  re- 
ports, after  preliminary  assessment  will  be 
complied  by  computer  and  the  tabulations 
then  referred  to  one  of  eight  expert  advisory 
panels  for  more  exhaustive  analysis.  These 
groups,  specializing  In  such  fields  as  allergy, 
dermatology  and  pediatrics,  will  examine  the 
cause-and-effect  question  and.  If  a  relation- 
ship appears  to  be  established,  alert  physl- 

plftTlR 

PUBLICITY   BROADSIDE 

In  the  past,  such  warning  usually  went 
to  a  limited  audience  of  those  medical  men 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  problem; 
now  AMA  policy  will  emphasize  the  broad- 
est ^Ible  publication.  The  panels,  for  ex- 
ample, are  F«P^ring_artlcle8  for  the  week- 


The  ultimate    objective,   of  course,  is  to  data-gathering    efforts,    requested    amereni,  ^^^i^^  are  preparing  articles  for  ine  wee«. 

helD  perfect   the  American  public's  health  information,  and  f aUed  to  regularly  Inform  journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa 

protection     One  method  may  be  AMA  pro-  g^e  another  of  their  findings.    Only  recently  ^^^^  (circulation  60,000)  outlining  the  dan 

i 1 1  «-j.,„„4-t^v.  «fTr,ri-jt  t.n  alert  Dhvslclans  v,„o  nmtrrt^Rtt  hpen  made  to  stralehten  out  the      „_,h  r,oo»RRBrv  nrecautions  for  commoi 


protection.  One  method  may  be  AMA  pro 
lessional  education  efforts  to  alert  physicians 
to  proper  drug  precautions.  Ultimately, 
though,  the  FDA  may  restrict  the  use  and 
promotion  of  undiUy  dangerous  drugs  or 
even  bar  their  sale  In  extreme  emergency. 

Whatever  the  means,  offlclals  Insist  the  ef- 
fort's success  rests  In  large  part  on  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  sufflclent  for  enlighten- 
ment. That's  because  drug  dangers  may  first 
•how  up  In  only  a  handful  of  Individuals, 
after  apparent  safe  use  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Such  unwanted  side  effects  may 
range  from  the  poimd-produclng  proclivities 


has  progress  been  made  to  straighten  out  the 
difficulties.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Sadusk,  Jr.,  the 
agency's  newly  Installed  medical  director, 
and  Dr.  Hugh  Hussey,  the  AMA's  top  scien- 
tific official,  are  professional  associates  and 
personal  friends.  Both  believe  Increasingly 
Intimate  cooperation  between  the  two  groups. 
In  the  drug  field  at  least.  Is  essential  and 
long  overdue. 

REPORTS   POXJR  IN 

As  a  result,  several  steps  are  being  taken. 
A  common  drug  reaction  report  form,  satlB- 


gers  and  necessary  precautions  for  common 
categories  of  drug  reactions.  The  first  serlee^ 
now  appearing,  deals  with  the  sometimes 
deadly  blood  disorders  which  may  be  caused 
by  Chloromycetin;  furadantln.  another  anti- 
biotic; butazolldln.  an  antl-lnflamatory  and 
analgesic    agent,    and    several    other    com- 

'^The  AMA's  annual  drug  reference  book. 
New  and  Nonofflclal  Drugs.  Is  undergoing  an 
ambitious  overhaul  to  meet  more  adequate- 
ly the  needs  of  practicing  physicians.    Among 
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rhanges,  the  new  version  will  concen- 

m  fewer,  more  frequently  used  com- 

and  seek  to  highlight  side  effects. 

officials,  with  FDA  encourage- 

are  also  examining  other  drug  educa- 

( ndeavors,   though   no  decisions    have 

qiade.    The  poeslbllltles  include:  Pub- 

of  a  separate  drug  newsletter,  or  the 

of  a  regular  section  on  drugs  to  the 

Joiimal;  compilation  of  an  index  of 

now  on  the  market  to  aid  physl- 

prescrlblng;  and  distribution  to  doc- 

some    fashion   of   current   FDA-ap- 

drug  labeling,  which  fully  describes 

side  effects   and   other  hazards. 
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ExcKK^rs  Feom  Senator  Hitmphret's  Qtjxs- 
AND  Comments  on  the  Weaknesses 

DaUO       COMMTJNICATIOir       DXTRING       THE 

Hearings  of  August   1962 
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(On  tl  le  International  thalidomide  tragedy) 
Senator  Humphxet.  We  do  feel  that  the 
here  Is  one  of  communication.     I 
Eit  least  the  Immediate  evidence  that 
,  the  surface  evidence,  indicates  that 
a  lag,  if  not  a  total  Inadequacy,  at 
lag  of  communication  between  the 
(German  manufacturer  to  the  British 
manuffu;turer,  and  to  the  American  licensee. 
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problefn 

think 

we 

there 

least 
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IMPIOVING 


And  apparently  no  Interchange  of  Infor- 
matioi  between  official  bodies,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  or  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  nor,  according  to  the 
testimony  thus  far,  has  Commissioner  Lar- 
yourself  indicated  that  either  the 
or  the  German  Government  presented 
ln(rormatlon  to  the  Government  of  the 
States,  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
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Is  tl  at  a  correct  statement.  Commissioner 
Larrlcl  ? 

Com  inlssioner  Larrick.  That  is  correct. 

Sent  tor  Humphrey.  Would  you  suggest 
that  1'  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Con- 
gress 1 3  look  into  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing th  B  international  communication  on  &n 
official  basis? 

Com  nlssloner  Lakrick.  Yes.  I  think  It 
would  be  well  to  look  Into  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  m  ach  of  It  could  be  done  under  present 
law  or  how  much  more  law  would  be  Indi- 
cated 

Senaltor 


reisons 


Humphrey.  What  has  been  some- 
disturbing  to  me  is  the  fact  that,  de- 
of  the  international  activities  we 
4nd  the  exchange  of  information  in  a 
fields,  with   this  new  technology — 
might  call  the  new  breakthrough 
drugs,  and  all  sorts  of  new  dr\ig 
there  has  not  been  a  more  de- 
effort  to  make  all  of  this  informa- 
a^ailable  as  to  the  testing  of  the  drugs, 
you,   Mr.   Commissioner,    said   your- 
your  opening  statement  that  one  of 
we   have    this    problem   we   are 
with  now  Is   because   there  are  so 
lew  drugs,  and  there  is  such  a  tre- 
advance  In  the  field  of  pharmaceu- 
vhlch  is  true.    And  may  I  say  that  our 
has  led  the  world  in  a  very  real  sense 
of  the  perfection  and  the  improve- 
3f    new    drugs    and    pharmaceuticals 
have  been  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

with    these    breakthroughs, 

w<th  this  literal  "busting  out  all  over" 

drugs,  does  it  not  appear  that  one  of 

needs  today  for  the  scientific  com- 

and  the  pharmaceutical  community 

medical  community  is  communlca- 

c^rdlnatlon,  the  Indexing  of  the  effects 

s,  the  coordination  between  countries 

n)anufacturers,    the    translation    from 

languages  into  English  and  vice  versa, 

retrieval  of  Information. 


Neve  'theless, 


Humphrey.  Sometimes  we  get  to 
thlnkliig   In   this  Government   in   terms   of 


agencies,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  you  have  NIH,  which  is  under  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  but  has  a  rather 
autonomous  standing.  You  have  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  hospitals,  excellent  hospitals. 
Then  over  here,  you  have  the  Department  of 
Defense.  They  are  running  a  show,  too. 
And  they  have  hospitals:  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  hospitals.  And  then  way  off  over  here 
you  have  this  vast  medical  program;  the 
greatest  clinical  program  in  th»  world — the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  program — 
it  is  huge  and  costs  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is,  is  there  a 
system  that  has  been  prescribed  by  an  inter- 
agency committee,  or  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  somebody,  or  some  orga- 
nization— \s  there  a  system  that  requires 
interchange  of  Information  so  that  If  a  lay- 
man like  Senator  Humphrey  or  an  expert 
like  my  friend.  Senator  Mundt,  WEUited  to  find 
out  what  had  really  happened  in  terms  of 
thalidomide,  In  all  of  the  many  medical  facil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  there  would 
be  one  place  you  could  go  to,  and  on  one 
machine  you  get  this  Information? 

ELECTKONIC  data  processing  AT  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Now.  let  me  assure  you,  when  I  was  at 
Offutt  Airbase,  they  had  a  machine  down 
there  that  had  collated  all  of  the  Information 
from  thousands  of  people  on  any  one  par- 
tlculair  intelligence  problem.  There  was  no 
problem  at  all.  The  Defense  Department  has 
the  machine.  They  Just  push  the  button, 
and  things  start  to  happen — about  how  you 
can  kill  people.    It  is  right  there. 

In  fact,  they  told  me  that  the  machine 
was  a  little  too  slow.  It  took  one-hundredth 
of  a  second  to  get  something;  they  are  going 
to  speed  it  up  to  one-thousandth  of  a 
second.  So  they  are  going  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  get  new  machines. 

Now,  what  kind  of  machines  do  you  have 
to  collate  all  the  information  on  experimen- 
tal drugs  out  of  all  the  Federal  Government 
establishments?  I  think  the  State  and  local 
governments  ought  to  be  brought  In,  and 
then  the  private  agencies  ought  to  be 
brought  in. 

Do  you  have  any  such  gadgets? 

Commissioner  Larrick.  No,  we  do  no\. 


STATEMENT    OF    DR.    JAMES    A.    SHANNON,    DIREC- 
TOR,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  let  me  lead  off 
by  asking:  Has  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
particularly  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  established  a  centralized,  coordinated 
system  for  handling  research  information  on 
the  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  drugs 
that  are  seeking  a  place  in  the  market? 

Dr.  Shannon.  We  have  not,  sir,  except  in 
those  areas  that  we  have  accepted  as  more 
or  less  specific  responsibility  for  development. 
I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  cancer  chemo- 
therapy  

•  •  *  •  • 

Dr.  Shannon.  Certain  specific  areas,  where 
we  have  developed  a  particular  Interest  and 
competence,  such  as  psychopharmacology, 
and  cancerchemotherapy.  There  are  other 
areas  of  drug  development,  such  as  the  ef- 
fects of  various  drugs  on  blood  pressure 
where  we  have  only  limited  activity.  We 
make  no  attempt  at  comprehensive  coverage 
of  drug  evaluation  as  a  thing  in  Itself,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Just  as  a  word  of 
background  on  this,  may  I  say  for  my  col- 
league. Senator  Javits,  and  the  witnesses, 
on  June  20,  1961,  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Hill,  urging  that  a  system,  a 
centralized,  coordinated  system  for  handling 
research  information  on  drugs  and  other 
matters  of  research  be  established  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 


September  lo 

I  pointed  out  that  only  three  of  the  sotm. 
National  Institutes  of  Health  categorical^ 
stitutes  had  even  fragments  of  a  druK 
search  system:  the  National  Institute'^ 
Mental  Health,  the  National  Heart  Inatituu 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  are  t^ 
ones  that  have  some  elements  of  centrallttlJ 
research  Information  on  drugs.  ^^ 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  sleeping  nni 
we  are  dealing  with  a  drug  which  has  had 
adverse  neurological  effects. 

LACK  OF  A  COORDINATED  SYSTEM  ON  NEUROLOO. 
CAL    DRUGS 

Now,  Why  Is  there  no  drug  research  la- 
formation  system  within  the  National  Neuro- 
logical Institute?  You  have  one  in  the  Can- 
cer Institute.  Why  not  in  the  NeurolORlc^ 
Institute?  ^^ 

Dr.  Shannon.  Well.  It  is  correct  that  the 
Neurological    Institute    has    no    systematic 
study  for  drug  action  as  such  at  this  time. 
•  •  •  •  , 

DIVERSITY  OF  FEDERAL  INFORMATION  RESOUICB 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  Qovemnient  U 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  Information  servicea 
that  are  not  correlated  or  used.  Often,  you 
Just  plain  do  not  know  where  to  go. 

You  have  the  Library  of  Congress;  you 
have  your  National  Medical  Library;  you 
have  libraries  In  each  of  the  department!, 
such  as  over  in  the  Department  of  Agrtcul.! 
ture.  You  have  the  Science  Exchange  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

We  have  had  hearings  in  this  room  by 
the  dozen,  trying  to  find  out  Just  who  ti 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  of  the  In- 
formation exchange  activities  relating  to 
science  In  the  Government  Of  the  United 
States. 

If  any  man  can  tell  me  who  that  la,  he 
will  get  some  kind  of  an  award — a  Pulitzer 
or  an  "Oscar"  or  something.  We  cannot 
find  out. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  our  real  problemi 
today,  lack  of  information  on  information. 


The  12  Areas  in  Which  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  the  Senate  SuBCOMMrrm 
ON  Reorganizations  Have  Been  Activi  on 
Behalf  of  Drug  Progress 

1.  Governmentwide  drug  cooperation. 

2.  NIH-FDA  communication. 

3.  Drug  clearinghouse. 

4.  Computer  information  for  FDA. 

5.  Postgraduate     medical     education    on 
drugs. 

6.  FDA  communication  to  physicians. 

7.  Mailbox  form  for  physicians. 

8.  Specific  AMA-FDA  cooperation. 

9.  Outside  medical  advisers  for  FDA. 

10.  Impartial  drug  evaluation. 

11.  Better  coverage  of  the  world  literature. 

12.  Strengthened    international    drug  co- 
operation. 


The  Unsatisfactory  Communication  Srru- 

ATION    in     1962    AND    IN    EARLIER    YEARS   AND 

the  Improved  Situation  Today 

1.  Governmentwide  drug  cooperation:  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  mentions  current 
teamwork  on  drug  activities  of  the  Federal 
agencies. 

In  August  1962,  we  of  the  subcommittee 
published  the  first  evidence  that  no  such 
teamwork  existed  at  that  time.  For  example, 
not  a  single  Veterans'  Administration  or  De- 
partment of  Defense  hospital  bothered,  then, 
to  report  adverse  drug  reactions  to  FDA, 
Only  8  of  the  15  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  reported  (sporadically)  to  FDA.  I 
summarized  this  lack  of  cooperation  in  a 
letter  of  December  1962.  to  Dr.  Jerome  Wlee- 
ner.  President  Kennedy's  Sciehce  Adviser. 

Progress:  Many  of  the  types  of  cooperation, 
mentioned  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  have 
occurred :  j 

(a)  As  I  had  urged,  the  President's  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  established  top- 
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^  review  of  Interagency  drug  (and.  later, 

!!I^de)  Issues. 

•TbTAn  Interagency  Procurement  Advisory 


nlncU  on  Drugs  (IPAD)  was  organized.  At 
^direct  suggestion,  the  charter  of  the 
?v«,ncU  was  later  broadened  to  cover— not 
X°w^ coordinated  policy  In  annual  purchase 
^Lound  $100  million  In  drugs,  but  coordl- 
'^JZd  exchange  of  drug  Information. 

(c)  Thus,  every  Federal  hospital  is  now  In- 
cluded in  a  uniform  adverse  reaction  report- 

^(i)  IPAD,  again,  at  oiu:  suggestion,  acted 
to  extend  interagency  coordination  to  related 
„Lg8  Involving  hundreds  of  millions  of 
^^^  of  medical  equipment  and  materiel. 

2  NIH-FDA  communication :  I  pointed 
out  in  1961  and  again  in  1962  that  Intra- 
Lency  commimicatlon.  I.e.,  within  the  De- 
nartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—was  weak,  not  to  mention  the  problems 
between  Departments.  The  Government's 
sreat  medical  research  arm,  the  National 
^tutes  of  Health,  had  little  relationship 
to  or  commimication  with  an  almost  com- 
pletely "separate"  arm,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Progress:  One  month  after  our  first  hear- 
ing at  a  third  hearing— which  we  held  In 
September  1962— the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  announced  re- 
forms—a new  11 -point  program  to  Improve 
til  types  of  medical  communication. 

In  May  1963  there  became  effective  a 
formal  agreement  for  NIH-FDA  cooperation. 
the  agreement  provides  for  inter-agency 
consultation,  lor  Joint  conferences,  Joint 
representation  on  technical  groups,  two-way 
flow  of  information,  etc. 

3.  Drug  clearinghouse:  In  January  1958  I 
introduced— with  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
UN  and  Senator  Ralph  Yarbobough.  the 
first  bill  ever  to  be  offered  for  a  coordinated. 
Government  Center  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Information.  In  the  hearings  and 
reports  which  followed,  the  intolerable  na- 
ture of  the  status  quo  was  pointed  out  and 
the  essential  nature  of  information  reform 
was  stressed:  The  Federal  Government  was 
crippled  with  dozens  of  unsatisfactory,  sepa- 
rate, overlapping,  duplicating,  uncoordinated 
information  systems.  (NIH,  alone,  then 
had  eight  separate,  unrelated  systems,  few 
of  which  mentioned  drugs  in  any  detail.) 

The  result,  we  proved,  was  practically  in- 
formation choas,  from  a  Government-wide 
standpoint.  No  agency  had  effective  access 
to  what  any  other  agency  was  doing  or  had 
done. 

Technology  was,  moreover,  primitive. 
Manual  systems  had  to  be  replaced  by  elec- 
tronic systems.  Over  and  over,  I  urged  a 
high-speed  system  of  agency  systems,  an 
electronic-based  clearinghouse  or  network. 
This  would  extend  across  not  only  the  physi- 
cal (eg.,  space-military)  sciences,  but  the 
biomedical.  Including  the  pharmaceutical, 
sciences. 

Progress:  Step  by  step,  the  agencies  came 
around  to  the  committee's  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's way  of  thinking.  Our  major  vic- 
tory was  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  un- 
derlying concept  of  integration  of  uncoordi- 
nated systems,  through  compatible  or  con- 
vertible Indexing.     Thus: 

(a)  In  January  1963  the  historic  Wein- 
berg report  of  the  President's  Science  Advis- 
ory Committee  accepted  this  Idea. 

(b)  Even  earlier,  we  had  won  support  by 
the  Crawford  task  force,  In  its  report  to  the 
President's  Science  Adviser. 

(c)  We  repeatedly  recommended  a  special 
drug  clearinghouse.  Our  Idea  won  backing 
at  the  November  1962  Conference  on  Health 
Communication . 

(d)  We  kept  repeating  our  requests.  In 
March  1963,  the  Surgeon  General's  able  As- 
sistant for  Scientific  Communication,  P. 
Ellis  Kelsey,  responded  with  an  outstanding 
statement  on  behalf  of  this  goal. 


(e)  But  still,  there  were  skeptics  and 
doubters  in  the  agencies.  They  urged  more 
"study"  of  Dr.  Kelsey's  and  our  suggestion. 
The  study  was  made;  and,  once  again,  it  vin- 
dicated our  position.  An  October  1963  re- 
port to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  bril- 
liantly analyzed  weaknesses  in  drug  infor- 
mation. This  report  (coauthored  by  a  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  AMA  Council  on  Drugs) 
urged  a  Chemical  and  Biological  Information 
Network  (CABIN). 

(f)  Still,  some  Agency  resistance  contin- 
ued. Finally,  In  response  to  our  repeated 
demands  came  a  firm  promise:  At  the  sub- 
committee's May  28,  1964.  hearing  of  the  Re- 
organization Subcommittee,  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Mr.  BolsfeulUet  Jone$, 
committed  the  Agency  to  Include  In  the  1966 
fiscal  year  appropriation  the  first  funds  for, 
specifically,  a  drug  information  clearing- 
house. 

4.  Computer  Information  for  FDA:  I  em- 
phasized in  many  statements  that  the  U.S. 
Government  could  not  have  a  modern  inter- 
agency system  or  systems,  \inless  there  were 
first  modern  Intra-agency  systems.  In  1962, 
FDA  had  no  such  system,  not  even  a  plan, 
hope  or  expectation  of  such  a  system  for  Its 
Bureau  of  Medicine,  much  less  for  Its  other 
Bureaus.  I  pointed  out  that,  meanwhile, 
the  agency  was  "bursting  at  the  seams"  (and 
In  an  extra  warehouse)  with  valuable  files 
containing  masses  of  virtually  Irretrievable 
information  on  over  13,000  drugs.  And,  I 
showed  that,  externally,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  had  not  bothered  to  consult 
with  FDA  about  the  Library's  plans  for  a 
bold,  new  computer  system. 

Progress: 

(a)  With  more  resoiu-ces  provided  by  the 
Congress,  FDA  has  responded.  It  has  begun 
to  establish  a  modern  data  processing  sys- 
tem through  what  Is  known  as  project 
RAPID  (retrieval  and  automatic  process- 
ing of  Information  on  drugs) . 

(b)  The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  is  making  an 
analysis  of  FDA's  total  Information  needs. 

(c)  A  National  Library  of  Medlcine-FDA 
formal  agreement  on  drug  information  was 
signed  and  Is  being  Implemented.  The  Li- 
brary's high  speed  electronic  Medlars  ("medi- 
cal literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system") 
Is  assisting  In  meeting  FDA's  awesome  Infor- 
mation needs. 

5.  Postgraduate  Medical  Education  on 
Drugs:  Throughout  the  hearings.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  drugs  which  the  physi- 
cian learned  about  In  his  undergraduate  days 
or  as  an  Intern  or  resident  have  been  rapidly 
replaced  by  a  vast  number  of  complex,  po- 
tent new  medications.  The  physician  needs 
to  have  available  postgraduate  medical  edu- 
cation resources  of  the  very  highest  profes- 
sional quality.  At  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ing of  September  1962,  the  Surgeon  General 
was  urged  to  take  the  initiative  toward  this 
and  related  goals. 

Progress:  Two  months  afterward,  the  Sur- 
geon General  did  precisely  that.  A  Confer- 
ence on  Health  Commimlcatlons  was  held  at 
Air  lie  House.  The  conference  agreed  on 
major  recommendations  for  strengthening 
postgraduate  medical  education. 

Two  years  afterward,  the  Surgeon  General 
was  asked  for  a  progress  report.  He  replied 
In  July  1964  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
had  taken  certain  key  steps.  More  steps  will 
become  possible,  thanks  to  a  favorable  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  General  that  medical  re- 
search appropriations  can  be  used  to  support 
communication  studies.  This  would  Include 
support  of  pioneering  efforts  In  closed  cir- 
cuit medical  television.  In  FM  broadcasting, 
programed  learning,  and  so  forth. 

6.  FDA  Communication  to  Physicians: 
Throughout  the  hearings,  it  was  urged  that 
FDA  find  some  better  means  to  get  across  its 
drug  messages  to  American  practitioners. 
The  postman  brings  to  the  physician  deluges 


of  direct  mail,  drug  samples,  Journals,  medi- 
cal newspapers,  etc.  Crucial,  high  priority 
messages,  such  as  drug  warning  letters  frcma 
individual  companies  can  and  do  get  lost 
in  this  deluge. 

Progress:  FDA  sent  out  is  own  first  drug 
warning  letter.  (This  was  on  steroid  oph- 
thalmics — which  are  made  by  so  many  com- 
panies that  many  such  letters  on  their 
part  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.) 
PDA  Is  considering  other  actions  to  Improve 
direct  oommunicatlon  to  practitioners,  for 
example,  the  possibility  of  a  medical  letter  to 
physicians,  containing  the  latest,  high  pri- 
ority FDA  drug  news. 

7.  Mailbox  form  for  physician  reporting: 
At  the  August  9,  1962,  hearing,  an  expert  wit- 
ness, Harold  Aaron,  M.D.,  editor,  the  Medi- 
cal Letter,  urged  that  American  physicians 
be  provided  with  a  convenient  mailing  form. 
In  this  way,  they  could  drop  Into  the  comer 
mailbox  Information  about  effects  of  drugs 
which  they  might  otherwise  not  find  the 
time  to  transmit. 

Progress:  On  April  27,  1964,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  pub- 
lished a  convenient  mailing  form  which 
physicians  can  fill  In  and  send  to  the  AMA 
Registry  on  Adverse  Reactions. 

(On  May  4,  1964,  the  British  Committee 
on  Safety  of  Drugs  likewise  circulated  a  mail- 
ing form  to  practitioners  in  the  United 
Kingdom.) 

8.  Specific  AMA-FDA  cooperation:  In 
March,  May  and  June  1963,  the  AMA  was  in- 
vited by  subcommittee  letters  to  prepare 
testimony  for  our  forthcoming  hearing. 
Among  specific  points  mentioned  in  the 
letters  were  possible  plans  for  AMA-FDA 
cooperation  on  strengthened  postgraduate 
medical  education,  on  coordination  of  the 
separate  adverse  drug  reaction  reporting  pro- 
grams, etc. 

(It  should  be  noted  that,  for  years,  re- 
spected publications  In  the  drug  trade  had 
factually  reported  wide  "gaps"  as  having  de- 
veloped between  the  two  organizations,  on 
not  only  high-level  policy  Issues,  but  on 
technical  working  areas.) 

At  the  hearing  of  June  26,  1963,  AMA  wit- 
nesses did  not  mention  any  specific  plans 
for   coordination  with  FDA. 

Progress :  1 1/2  months  after  the  hearing,  on 
August  7,  1963,  a  private  FDA-AMA  meeting 
was  held  In  Chicago.  The  meeting  was  head- 
lined by  a  trade  publication  as  "Closing 
Gap."  The  publication  described  the  meet- 
ing as  Including  "Initial  discussions  on  es- 
tablishing a  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween FDA  and  AMA,"  particularly  on  FDA's 
administering  of  the  1962  law. 

In  August  1964,  a  press  release  was  Issued 
by  the  AMA  ("Data  Processing  Machines  Will 
Speed  Latest  Drug  Information  to  Doctors") . 
The  release  confirms  that  very  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  AMA-FDA 
cooperation. 

9.  Outside  Medical  Advisers  for  FDA: 
FDA  can  never  hope  to  have  enough  In-house 
professional  experts  to  decide  all  Its  com- 
plex problems  In  dozens  of  drug  specialty 
areas.  Evidence  complied  by  the  subcommit- 
tee In  1963  showed  that,  as  far  back  as  1955, 
a  report  by  the  First  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  FDA  had  urged  establishment  of 
continuing  (not  merely  ad  hoc)  Medical  Ad- 
visory Panels  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Appeal  after  appeal  for  the 
same  action  by  FDA  was  made  by  other 
sources— unsuccessfully— for  7  years  there- 

The  subconrunlttee  urged  FDA,  therefore,  to 
act  on  the  appeals  and  to  set  up  "outside 
panels,  representing  the  best  talent  of  the 
profession. 

(Reasonable  caution  was.  of  course,  neces- 
sary In  setting  up  such  panels  to  avoid  con- 
flicts of  Interest  or  Interference  with  FDAs 
statutory  responsibilities.) 

Progress:  An  FDA  Advisory  Group  on  In- 
vestigational Drugs  was  established  and  has 
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Berred  ieffectlTely.  An  FDA  Medical  Advisory 
Board  grill  soon  be  established.  A  Drug  Re- 
search Board  under  the  universally  esteemed 
Nation  tl  Academy  of  Science-National  Re- 
search Council  has  been  established. 

10.  Inpartlal  Drug  Evaluation:  Through- 
out 2  :  ears  of  hearings  and  correspondence, 
we  poqited  out  that  what  busy  practitioners 
illy  general  practitioners)  need  is  not 
an  accurate,  careful  package  circular 
they  may  never  see),  but  a  handy, 
al  evaluation  of  available  drugs  by 
authorities. 

>rltle8  can  Judge  masses  of  often  con- 
drug  evidence   and  can  objectively 
a  new  drug  with  older  drugs  and 
types  of  therapy.     Average  busy 
oners   find   it   almost   impossible   to 
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Prog]  ess:    The  AMA  Cotmcil   on  Drugs — 
is   rightly   esteemed   as   the    world's 
such  group — has  been  given  more 
and    has    speeded    up    its    valued 
service.      Meanwhile,     Improve- 
ire  being  made  In  the  AMA's  helpful 
of  accmnulated  monographs,  "New 
Nofa-Offlclal  Drugs." 
different  type  of  book,  a  "Handbook  on 
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coverage  of  world  literature:   I 

pointed  out  wasteful  dupdl- 

effort  as  many  sources  try  to  keep 

adverse  reaction  reports  from  'all 

world.      Thus,    they    repeat    f^ach 

elTorts  by  reading,   abstracting  and 

the  very  same  medical  Journals  over 

again.     Meanwhile,  no  source  what- 

las  the  resources  to  cover  literally 

of  other  Journals.     For  example. 

n,  the  Public  Health  Service's 

Control   Center  reads  a  mere   15  of 

's    5,000   medical   Journals   for   its 

purpose.     In   Chicago,   the  AMA 

tenth  of  the  world's  literature — 

overall  adverse  reaction  re- 

ri  Washington,  PDA  covers  only  300 

At  Bethesda,  the  National  Library 

indexes  2.000  Journals    (but  it 

titles  of  articles  only).     In  Am- 

and  elsewhere,  Excerpta  Medica  ab- 

1  aany,  but  far  from  all,  of  the  world's 

Meanwhile,   too.  Individual   drug 

es,  depending  on  their  size,  dupll- 

of  these  other  efforts  by  trying 

as  many  Journals  as  they,  indlvld- 
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Progri  88 :  A  number  of  proposals  have  been 
made  f(  r  an  agreement  among  the  various 
aoiirces  on  a  better  division  of  labor  in 
prompt  coverage  of  the  world's  literature. 
The  exiert,  private  Institute  for  Scientific 
Information  (which  was  responsible  for  an 
advance— citation  indexing)  has 
such  proposal.  Other  private 
like  Mr.  Paul  de  Haen,  a  consultant 
• — have  submitted  others.  Agree- 
yet  to  be  reached,  however,  on  any 
or  private  proposal.  So.  present 
ifforts  to  cover  the  global  literat\u-e 
to   go   their   separate,   disviniform 


St|«ngthened  international  coopera- 
November  1958,  at  a  meeting  in 
with  the  Director-General  of  the 
ealth  Orgcanization,  I  urged  the  goal 
Ishing  an  "early  warning  network" 
,  as  well  as  on  drug  and  other 
problems. 
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Three  and  three-fourths  years  later.  In  Au- 
gust 1962,  the  subcommittee  heard  evidence 
of  the  worldwide  tragedy  of  thousands  of 
babies  who  had  been  deformed  because  their 
pregnant  mothers  had  taken  a  "harmless 
sedative."  thalidomide.  Babies  continued 
to  be  deformed — In  Brazil,  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere — long  after  West  Germany  had 
discovered  that  thalidomide  was  to  blame. 
Part  of  the  problem  was  confusion  over  hun- 
dreds of  different  names  for  the  very  same 
drug  in  various  countries. 

Progress:  on  September  27.  1963,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  adopted  my  sugges- 
tion for  a  world  center.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
the  President  urged  establishment  of  a 
"World  Center  for  Health  Communication" 
at  WHO. 

Meanwhile,  WHO  has  taken  at  least  limited 
action  to  improve  and  speed  international 
exchange  of  Information  on  drug  effects. 
Some  limited  action  has  also  been  taken 
toward  minimizing  confusion  over  foreign 
drug  names. 


NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE 
FOR  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS- 
HELP  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
President  Johnson  named  a  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  Community  Re- 
lations, to  advise  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  headed  by  former  Gov. 
LeRoy  Collins,  of  Florida. 

Hawaii  is  privileged  to  have  three 
members  serving  on  the  National  Citi- 
zens Conmiittee  for  Community  Rela- 
tions. They  are:  Mayor  Neal  S.  Blais- 
dell,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu; 
Councilman  Masato  Doi,  president  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Honolulu;  and  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  edi- 
tor of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Civil  Rights- 
Help  for  the  Disadvantaged,"  Mr.  Chap- 
lin gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
little  publicized  first  meeting  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Community  Rela- 
tions, together  with  some  of  his  own  ob- 
servations on  the  issue. 

If  there  is  no  objection.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  &  Adver- 
tiser, Aug.  23.  1964] 

Civn.  Rights:  Hklp  for  the  E>isadvantaced 
(By  George  Chaplin ) 

In  Washington,  as  elsewhere,  civil  rights 
wears  many  faces. 

It  is  the  Negro  taxi  driver  who  says: 
"There's  a  lot  of  Ignorance  around.  This 
thing  will  take  time.  When  my  daughter — 
she's  16 — is  my  age  It  will  be  a  lot  more 
right  than  it  is  now." 

It  is  the  Negro  Park  Service  officer  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  who  says.  "Chief,  we  get 
3  million  people  a  year  here.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  them  rush  In.  snap  a  picture,  rush 
out.  They  call  it  modern  times.  Tlie  other 
25  percent  stop,  read  the  writing  on  the  walls, 
look  at  the  pictures  and  leave  a  little  better. 
What  we  really  need  today  Is  heart,  caring 
something  about  the   other  fellow." 

It  is  the  mother  of  two  young  children, 
who  has  brought  them  to  the  memorial  from 
Ithaca,  N.Y..  by  way  of  Gettysburg,  and  is 
now  bending  down  reading  them  Lincoln's 
Second  Inaugiiral  Address  and  the  inscrip- 
tion behind  and  above  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator's steady,  solemn  face:  "In  this  temple 


September  iq 

as  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  whom  h 
saved  the  Union,  the  memory  of  Abnhn! 
Lincoln  U   enshrined  forever.*  ^»Mni 

It  is  the  little  kid  with  specs  tugging  ax  hh 
father's  arm  as  they  stand  in  front  of  tt 
Gettysburg  Address  on  the  south  wall  of  th 
memorial  and  asking,  "What's  that.  Dadd»?* 
It  is  another  boy  of  perhaps  lo.  wearing 
souvenir   Confederate   cap,   looking  outtcv 
ward   the   Washington   Monument  and  t^ 
Capitol.  ^ 

It  is  a  hotel  bell  captain  who  says,  "tii. 
Government?  I  think  it's  doing  all  it  cm 
Maybe  too  much.  You  know,  it  can  only  «« 
so  much  without  stepping  on  people's  toes 
People  have  to  do  some  things  for  themJ 
selves." 

It  is  a  second  Negro  cab  driver  who  savs' 
"We'll  never  have  any  riots  here.  When  the 
worst  bigots  come  to  Washington  they  coo- 
ply.    They  know  the  atmosphere." 

It  Is  the  President  of  the  tTnited  State* 
speaking  in  the  rose  garden  of  the  White 
House,  telling  a  group  of  fellow  Americam 
in  a  soft  Texas  voice  that  the  time  has  come 
to  reject  "street  rioters  and  night  rldera"  u 
we  are  to  have  racial  peace  in  this  Republic 

THE  MOOD  OF  THE  CAPITAL 

Civil  rights  is  the  mood  of  this  great  capi- 
tal, where  Chief  Executive,  Congress,  and 
Court  are  seeking  to  give  full  meaning  to  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  and  6f  the  Consti- 
tution, to  have  those  words  "Uved"  In  dally 
practice  across  the  land. 

It  was  here  a  month  axid  a  half  ago  that 
Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
reflecting  the  vast  social  revolution  of  our 
time,  the  end  of  the  Negro's  century^M 
patience,  the  Government's  determination 
that  denial  of  equality  under  the  law  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  covers  voting  righta, 
public  accommodations,  public  facilities  such 
as  parks  and  libraries,  public  education,  fed- 
erally supported  programs,  equal  employment 
opportunity  (effective  next  July) .  It  extend* 
until  January  1968  the  Civil  Rights  CommlB- 
slon.  And  under  title  X  it  creates  In  the 
Commerce  Department  (because  the  author- 
ity of  the  law  is  derived  from  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution)  6  Community 
Relations  Service. 

This  Service's  function,  in  summary,  is  to 
assist  communities  and  individuals  in  re- 
solving disputes  arising  from  discriminatory 
practices  based  on  race,  color,  or  nationiJ 
origin. 

The  Federal  courts  can  utilize  the  staff 
of  the  Service,  and  the  Service  Itself  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  It  may  initiate  actions 
itself  or  upon  request  from  local  officials  or 
individuals. 

HEADED  BT  XX-GOVEBNOR 

The  Community  Relations  Service  is  di- 
rected by  a  former  Florida  Governor,  LeRoy 
Collins,  who  came  to  the  post  from  the  top 
spot  in  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. He  Is  a  highly  IntelUgent,  highly 
articulate  man  with  the  quality  of  forth- 
rightness. 

On  a  "Meet  the  Press"  radio-TV  program 
earlier  this  month,  Collins  was  questioned  by 
the  strongly  prosegregatlonlst  editor  of  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  News-Leader,  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck: 

"Governor,  In  his  remarks  opposing  youi 
confirmation  as  director  of  the  Service,  Sen- 
ator TETURMOND  made  public  a  letter  that  you 
wrote  to  one  of  your  Florida  Constituents  8 
years  ago  yesterday.  In  this  letter  you  said. 
'I  have  stated  repeatedly,  of  course,  that  I 
favor  segregation.'  Can  you  tell  us  why  you 
favored  seg^'egation  8  years  ago?" 

Collins  replied:  "Mr.  Kilpatrlck,  I  have 
tried  to  be  consistent  In  my  lifetime  In  stand. 
Ing  for  and  speaking  for  what  I  thought  wu 
morally  right  and  legally  right  and  I  did 
that  at  that  time  In  my  lifetime,  and  I  have 
done  that  since  that  time. 
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.«!««  Since  that   time  there  has  been  a 

♦  Thanee  in  conditions  In  this  country. 

S?*«  hM  been  a  great  change  in  the  law  of 

^^d       There  has  been  a  great  change 

«7own  understanding  of  moral  respon- 
"  I^L  in  respect  to  this  matter, 
^was  raised  in  an  environment  that  rec- 
1-^  a  seeregated  society.  I  don't  make 
^^es  for  having  recognized  that,  but  I 
*^,^ame  to  see  and  to  understand  that  it 
J*'*  Nation's  basic  goal  to  reach  for  a  so- 
^w  that  does  not  separate  a  class  of  Its 
'ZLna  for  discriminatory  consideration." 

coUlns.   in   growing   with  change,  exem- 

i,«^  the  qualities  that  In  time  will  assure 
Sf  niccess  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

COMMriTEE    GIVES    ADVICE 

To  advise  the  Conamunlty  Relations  Serv- 
.«!  which  Collins  heads.  President  Johnson 
rt«ntly  named  a  National  Citizens  Commlt- 
taTfor  Community  Relations  and  I  went  to 
^fgghington  this  past  week  for  a  meeting  of 
fhu  committee. 

Tbe  meeting  was  in  the  auditorlxim  of  the 
new  State  Department  Building.  In  welcom- 
iM  the  committee.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Bulges  cited  how  "civil  rights  strife  strongly 
iflects  the  business  atmosphere — it  breeds 
MstniBt,  it  rends  neighborhoods,  It  keeps  new 
buainess  out  of  troubled  communities,  and 
brings  local  business  to  a  crawl." 

our  society,  he  said,  "is  going  through  a 
transition  and  the  Job  is  not  whether  to 
change  but  how  to  effect  the  change  with 
profit  rather  than  waste — how  to  move  for- 
IJard  gainfully  in  peace  and  not  In  disorder." 

I  had  known  Hodges  when  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  North  CaroUna.  Like 
Collins,  he  typifies  what  is  best  in  the  South. 

Collins  spoke  next,  observing  that  "the  re- 
cent riots  in  Rochester  and  the  murders  in 
lilaslsBlppl  have  their  origins  In  the  origins 
of  the  Nation. 

"For  decades  and  decades  and  decades, 
millions  of  Americans  have  been  deprived  of 
the  full  benefits  of  citizenship.  Too  many 
of  our  ancestors  and  too  many  of  us,  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  before  us,  have  indulged  in 
the  fallacious  assumption  that  a  society  of 
citizens  of  unequal  opportunity  could  en- 
dure as  a  land  of  free  men. 

"We  can  no  longer  temporize.  The  time 
has  come  to  act,  the  national  decision  has 
been  taken,  we  have  turned  the  comer  Into 
the  future:  that  Is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

He  said  that  if  the  Community  Relations 
Service  does  Its  concUlatlon  Job  properly  "we 
will  likely  come  out  of  a  community  not 
only  having  helped  put  out  a  fire,  but  with 
the  people  of  that  community  having  devel- 
oped as  their  own  solution  a  broad  plan  for 
community  development  aimed  at  eradicat- 
ing a  wide  spectrum  of  social  and  economic 
and  legal  wrongs." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  Is  Arthur  H.  Dean,  noted  attor- 
ney and  diplomat,  who  served  In  the  Korean 
peace  talks,  as  Ambassador  to  Korea,  as  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  and,  more 
recently,  as  chairman  of  the  UJ3.  delega- 
tion to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference. 

Dean  outlined  the  committee  members' 
role  as  advisors  but  also  as  workers  "to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  acceptance  and  observance 
In  your  own  community  and  business  area" 
in  carrying  out  the  new  law. 

ROBERT  KENNEDY   SPEAKS 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  was 
next  up.  He  began  with  a  light  story  of  the 
man  who'd  phoned  the  office  which  is  ad- 
ministering the  new  antlpoverty  legislation 
ind  asked:  "Is  this  where  you  get  Informa- 
tion on  the  war  on  poverty?"  The  girl  In  the 
office:  "Yes,  what  do  you  want  to  know." 
The  man:  "Where  do  I  surrender?" 

Kennedy  urged  the  conunlttee  members  to 
fill  the  vacuum  of  leadership  that  existed 
after  the  Supreme  Court  10  years  ago  ruled 
against  public  school  segregation. 


After  the  1954  ruling,  he  said,  the  pulpit, 
press,  and  public  officials  were  silent.  In  this 
vacuum  "the  leadership  was  provided  by 
demagogs  and  mobs.  We  got  what  we  de- 
served." 

Kennedy  continued: 

"Rarely  in  'history  are  nations  presented 
with  a  second  chance,  with  a  new  opportu- 
nity to  corredt  a  deep  f  aUure  of  the  past.  I 
believe  we  have  been  given  such  a  chance." 

He  mentioned  the  basic  problems  related 
to  racial  discord — the  slums,  the  Inadequate 
education,  the  lack  of  Jobs,  the  deep-seated 
hopelessness. 

He  said  he  was  hopeful  about  compliance 
with  the  new  law.  There  had  been  Isolated 
areas  of  resistance,  but  the  bigger  story  was 
the  thousands  of  communities  and  business- 
es accepting  the  statute. 

A  number  of  other  Federal  officials  spoke. 


A  REALISTIC  APPROACH 

Labor  Secretary  WlUard  Wlrtz  was  ex- 
tremely Impressive  with  his  perceptive,  real- 
istic approach. 

He  said  we  ought  to  talk  less  about  race 
and  talk  Instead  about  the  disadvantaged — 
which  we  have  In  all  colors,  although  the 
problems  among  the  racial  minorities  are 
the  greatest. 

Wlrtz  said  that  to  figure  unemployment 
for  the  minorities,  you  simply  multiply  the 
national  percentage  by  two.  He  said  we 
have  10  to  11  percent  unemployed  among 
minorities,  but  it's  up  to  20  to  25  percent 
for  teenagers  in  the  minority  groups. 

He  reaffirmed  a  statement  he'd  made  some 
days  before  at  a  press  conference  that  street 
rioting  is  less  a  matter  of  race  than  of  dis- 
advantage and  told  of  trip  he'd  made  to 
Harlem  last  spring. 

He  asked  a  20-year-old  Negro  if  he  was  In 
school.  "No."  Was  he  working?  "No." 
Was  he  looking  for  a  Job?     "Why?" 

The  Nation,  he  reiterated,  should  focus  on 
the  minority  that  is  disadvantaged  rather 
than  those  who  are  in  the  minority  because 
of  skin  color.  When  a  committee  member 
In  the  auditorium  spoke  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish -speaking  minority,  Wlrtz 
simply  repeated  his  basic  contention  that 
the  question  is  of  all  the  disadvantaged. 

"We're  trying  to  eliminate  Inequality."  he 
said.  "We  should  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
problem  instead  of  cutting  off  the  top." 

He  said  that  quotas  and  Job  preference 
policies  on  behalf  of  minorities  sound  ap- 
pealing as  short  cuts,  but,  in  fact,  they  are 
"quicksand"  that  wiU  set  things  back.  The 
emphasis  should  be  on  special  programs  to 
teach  people  the  skills  with  which  they  can 
hold  Jobs,  rather  than  giving  them  Jobs  they 
can't  really  fill. 

On  imemployment,  he  had  kind  words  for 
the  programs  of  the  new  antlpoverty  law 
because  of  his  view  that  lack  of  Jobs  and 
violence  are  related.  We  need  some  kind  of 
"early  warning  system"  on  unemployment, 

Wlrtz  said.  

He  added  that  about  5  da3r8  alter  street 
violence,  Washington  gets  calls  regarding 
special  programs.  He  said  the  time  element 
Is  almost  predictable— 5  days.  "Why  not  In 
advance?"  he  asked.  . 

And  he  stimmed  up:  The  most  significant 
minority  Is  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  products  of  their  environ- 
ment. This  knows  no  racial  line.  It  must 
be  met  by  education,  retraining,  more  Jobs. 

MEANING  OF  EDUCATION 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Francis 
Keppel  said  he'd  been  meeting  with 
teachers  and  found  two  things:  many  of 
them— most— were  unaware  of  the  educa- 
tional implications  in  this  (civil  rights)  act. 
So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  other 
parts  that  they  didn't  see  the  relationship 
to  the  classroom.  And,  second,  once  they 
learned,  they  recognized  that  the  only  for- 
ward steps  could  be  taken  with  the  support 
of  their  communities. 


"The  educational  implications,"  said  Kep- 
pel, "may  be  the  longest  running  effect"  of 
the  law.  Only  40  percent  of  segregated 
school  districts  have  begun  any  desegrega- 
tion. 

Assistant  n.S.  Attorney  General  Burke 
Marshall  pointed  out  that  Federal  law  en- 
forcement policy  has  been  and  is  to  try  to 
resolve  racial  disputes  out  of  court.  An  FHA 
official  spoke  briefly  on  the  relationship  of 
the  act  to  housing.  And  Labor  Secretary 
Wlrtz,  responding  once  more  during  a  ques- 
tion period,  observed  that  under  the  antl- 
poverty act  the  Government  will  be  In  a 
position  to  work  out  Job-training  programs 
for  400,000  youths  between   16   and  21. 

After  lunch,  the  committee  members  broke 
Into  six  discussion  groups.  I  was  seated  near 
Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  who  has 
shown  effective  leadership  in  his  city.  Not 
long  ago  Mayor  Allen  said  this: 

"Are  we  going  to  say  that  it  is  all  right 
for  the  Negro  citizen  to  go  into  the  bank 
on  Main  Street  and  to  deposit  his  earnings 
or  borrow  money,  then  go  to  department 
stores  to  buy  what  he  needs,  to  go  to  the 
supermarket  to  purchase  food  fCH-  his  family, 
and  so  on  along  Main  Street  until  he  comes 
to  a  restaxirant  and  hotel  •  •  •  and  (then) 
are  we  going  to  say  It  Is  right  and  legal  for 
the  operators  of  these  businesses,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  to  insist  that  the 
Negro's  citizenship  be  changed  and  that,  as 
a  second-class  citizen,  he  is  to  be  refused 
service?  I  submit  that  It  is  not  right  to 
allow  an  American's  citizenship  to  be 
changed  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience." 


EMPHASIS  ON  SUCCESS 

The  discussion  groups  were  to  talk  out 
ways  the  committee  could  be  helpful.  Some- 
one made  the  point  that  there  should  be 
more  emphasis  on  the  "success  stories" — on 
the  extent  of  compliance. 

He  meant  the  sort  of  thing  President  John- 
son recently  told  a  group  of  businessmen  on 
their  White  House  visit:  "Privately  owned 
facilities  of  public  acconunodatlons  are  now 
open  to  everyone,  regardless  of  race,  In  some 
390  of  the  566  communities  In  southern 
cities  of  over  10,000.  Two-thirds  of  this 
progress  has  been  made  since  May  of  last 
year.  This  has  been  voluntarily;  the  rest 
can  and  should  be  done  by  compliance  with 
the  law." 

There  was  the  comment  that  when  mayors 
and  police  chiefs  let  It  be  known  that  the 
law  had  to  be  obeyed,  whether  an  Individual 
liked  the  law  or  not,  this  helped  create  a 
climate  for  compliance. 

Someone  told  the  story  of  a  mayor's  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  a  rural  Georgia 
weekly  relative  to  observing  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  mayor  said,  "It  takes  two  to  argue; 
don't  be  one." 

I'd  recently  read  that  Mayor  R.  W.  Grab- 
arek,  of  Durham,  N.C.,  a  city  where  there 
had  been  demonstrations,  had  successfully 
encouraged  desegregation  of  all  of  that  city's 
hotels  and  most  of  its  restaurants  and  hiring 
halls.  The  mayor  said:  "I  believe  most  (citi- 
zens) will  agree  with  me  that  the  days  of 
Inaction  are  past.  The  time  is  here  for  us 
to  reexamine  our  moral,  social,  and  economic 
consciences." 

And  In  Alexandria,  Va..  Mayor  Prank  E. 
Mann  viewed  theater  and  lunch  counter  in- 
tegration as  bvQwarklng  the  "premise  of  fair 
treatment  for  all  citizens." 

Preventive  action  to  avert  racial  disputes; 
formation  of  committees  covering  all  races; 
meeting  the  school  dropout  problem;  Job 
training  and  retraining  programs;  clearing 
out  slums — these  were  but  some  of  the  many 
suggestions  advanced  In  the  discussion  group 
in  which  I  sat. 

A    LACK   or   DIALOG 

The  lack  of  a  dialog  in  the  riot  cities  was 
commented  upon.  Someone  said:  You  cant 
reason  with  a  hoodlum  but  you  can  become 
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Institute,  Washington,  which 

■ch  and  consultation  in  human  re- 
cited some  pertinent  examples: 
m  of  the  American  Legion 
for    last    September    was    trans - 
New  Orleans  to  Miami  because 
would  not  be  accepted  In 
•  hotels  an'd  motels.     Anticipated 
was  over  50.000.     Later  the  same 
_   New  Orleans  hotels  owned  by 
c  halns  agreed  to  accept  some  Negro 
rather   than  lose   profitable   con- 
business." 

of  the  Brownie  Drug  Co.  in 
Ala.,  remarked  last  summer  that 
business   slumped   a   little   for 
after  lunch  counters  were  de- 
there,  he  had  picked  up  all  that 
"I  could  name  a  dozen  people 
it  as  a  personal  affront  when  I 
Negroes,  but  have  come  back 
had  happened." 
(according  to  the  Wall  Street 
the   126-room   Downtowner  Hotel, 
,n  serving  Negroes,  "Is  doing  so  well 
rate  is  even  running  ahead  of 
booming  95  percent  rate  •  •  •.    All 
t  to  a  record  year." 
the   Civil   Rights   Act  was   passed. 
Wirtz  said  that  "if  Negroes 
to  la-avel  and  explore  the  country 
families   of    similar    income,    the 
stimulus  would  be  very  large  in- 
he  transportation,  apparel,  travel 
gifts  and  camping  goods  in- 
In  the  full  range  of  service  in- 
motels    and    eating    and 
sstabllshmentfi  •   •   •." 
declared  that  discrimination  in  the 
t  ubllc  acconunodations  retards  the 
i  ^en  the  best  educated  Negro  can- 
to his  profession  as  much  as 

,  ass\miing  equal  ability  and  no 

if  he  cannot  attend  professional 

luncheons  and   functions   on   an 

How  do  Negro  parents  succeed 

their  children  to  be  studious,  am- 

forward  looking  when  so  many 

closed  to  them?" 
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Committee  members  kept  coming  back  to 
matter  of  slimas.     One  New  Yorker  said 
reported  that  one  square  block 
__  section  of  Harlem  houses  31,000 
Another   said    that    if    throughout 
the  population  density  was  as  high 
s.  New  York  would  hold  the  entire 
of  the  United  States, 
six  discussion  groups  concluded 
the  committee  reassembled   in 
for     a     plenary     session. 
for  each  of  the  groups  reported 
had  been  talked  about  and  Chair- 
said  a  report  of  the  entire  day's 
would  be  produced  and  dlstrib- 


Ihe 
wo-k, 
auc  Itorium 


Collins  of  the  Community  Rela- 
sald  that  after  the  1954  school 

decision  there  had  not  been 

(  ommunlty  support  for  people  who 
ccmpliance.     As  a  result  the  people 
spoken  up  in  behalf  of  carrying 
( Court's  ruling  backtracked.     A  Lou- 
next   to  me  ttimed  and  said, 
tly  right."    This  time,  said  Collins, 
different." 

DiRKSZM  and  Httmphret  were 
to  speak,  but  were  detained  on  the 
Senator  Ktjcmx,  the  Republl- 
flUed  in.  He  called  the  work  and 
of  the  citizens'  committee  "a  re- 
and  important  adventure." 


He  quoted  from  Churchill's  works  on  the 
last  war — how  the  great  democracies 
emerged  triumphant  and  thus  were  able  to 
resume  the  follies  which  almost  cost  them 
their  life.  He  made  clear  that  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  this  mustn't  happen. 

KucHEL  said  that  what  sets  us  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  that  we  are  a  hetero- 
geneous nation.  Most  of  the  people  In  Italy 
are  Italians:  most  in  Germany  are  Germans. 
Here  we  have  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 
Christians.  Jews.  Buddhists,  all  Americans, 
presumably   living  equally   under  Justice. 

Hate  does  walk  some  of  our  streets,  in  all 
regions,  he  said,  "Including  my  Pacific 
coast."  And  there  Is  some  danger  from  an 
extremist,  no  matter  his  color  or  religion. 
He  noted  some  cries  from  Havana  and 
Pelping  for  "Negro  guerrilla  warfare"  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Inscription  on  top  of  the  Supreme 
Court  building — "equal  Justice  under  law" — 
should  reflect  what's  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  people.  Kvchel  said. 

He  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  "fair  legis- 
lation—there's nothing  In  It  that's  extreme. 
It  breathes  legislative  life  into  the  American 
dream." 

(Earlier  I  had  read  that  three  former 
Attorneys  General,  four  former  presidents  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  deans 
of  four  leading  law  schools  had  studied  the 
legislation   and   found   it   constitutional.) 

TAKEN  TO  WHITE  HOUSE 

The  meeting  ended  and  the  committee 
members  filed  into  buses  which  drove  us  Into 
the  White  House  grounds.  Mrs.  Johnson 
peeked  out  a  time  or  two  from  the  President's 
office  as  we  assembled  in  the  rose  s^arden. 
A  few  minutes  later,  the  President  came  out 
on  the  porch  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  Director 
Collins.  Committee  Chairman  Dean.  Execu- 
tive Vice  Chairman  Julius  Manger  of  the 
Manger  hotels,  and  'Vice  Chairman  John 
Wheeler,  a  Durham.  N C,  bank  president  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  Durham  Committee  on 
Negro  Affairs. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  Introduced  then  stepped 
back  and  to  one  side  where  she  stood  during 
the  15  minutes  that  the  President  spoke. 
After  his  talk  the  President  stepped  down 
Into  the  garden  and  shook  hands  all  "round. 
My  "aloha"  to  him  brought  a  little  extra 
amlle. 

Walking  out  of  the  White  House  grounds, 
I  was  asked  by  two  Negro  committee  mem- 
bers from  the  South  about  human  relations 
m  Hawaii.  Why,  they  wanted  to  know,  were 
they  so  good? 

I  said  they  were  good,  the  best  I'd  known, 
but  they  were  far  from  perfect.  The  reasons 
for  their  being  good  were  probably  a  mosaic. 
Early  In  the  last  century  the  New  England 
ethic  had  been  superimposed  on  Polynesian 
lalssez  falre  and  then  had  come  Asian  cul- 
tures— all  to  make  a  vigorous  multiracial 
society. 

ALL  ARE  IN  MINORITIES 

A  most  Important  fact,  possibly  the  most 
important,  Is  that  everyone  In  Hawaii  Is  a 
member  of  a  minority  group — no  group  has 
51  percent.  There  is  some  prejudice  and 
some  discrimination  and  If  there  were  a  sud- 
den heavy  Influx  of  Negroes  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  great  deal  more.  Some  Ne- 
groes have  had  difficulty  finding  apartments 
to  rent. 

I  said  there  are  a  couple  of  "restricted" 
neighborhoods  and  a  few  private  organiza- 
tions which  In  terms  of  status  are  really 
community  organizations  but  which  are  thus 
far  laggard  in  making  the  aloha  spirit  a 
reality.  I  said  these  do  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  but  they  do 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  human 
spirit. 

The  next  morning,  I  took  the  bus  to 
Dulles  Airport  to  fly  home.  There  was  a 
sign:  "Seating  aboard  this  vehicle  is  without 
j^egard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin 


by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission." 

The  sun  was  bright  and  the  'Virginia  coun- 
tryside was  beautifully  green.  I  thought 
this  Is  a  nation  with  problems  but  also  a 
nation  with  answers,  and  that  most  Amerl- 
cans  have  come  to  recognize  with  Lincoln 
that  "those  who  deny  freedom  to  others 
deserve  It  not  for  themselves  and,  under  a 
Just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it." 
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STREAM  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President^  the  Sep- 
tember  issue  of  "American  Forests"  in- 
cludes an  article  written  by  a  Portland 
resident,  John  Clark  Hunt,  on. the  prob- 
lem of  stream  pollution.  It  i3  entitled: 
"Pollution:  Everybody's  Fight."  The 
article  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
discharge  into  rivers  and  streams  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  sewage  from  wood- 
products  plants. 

Mr.  Hunt's  article  is  useful  to  everyone 
who  is  concerned  about  this  problem; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pollution — Evektbody's  Pight 
(By  John  Clark  Himt) 

One  would  think  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west, a  region  blessed  with  shining  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  would  have  clean,  pure 
water  for  every  purpose.  True,  the  high 
country  snowbanks  are  still  clean  and  pure. 
Rain  falls  on  millions  of  acres  of  national 
forests  and  trickles  down  to  feed  these 
streams  and  rivers.  This  water  Is  clear  and 
clean.  But  what  happens  to  it  after  It  leaves 
the  high  beauty  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Cas- 
cades and  the  shining  green  of  the  forest? 

As  an  example  let's  trace  the  Snake  River 
to  see  what  man  has  done  to  it.  The  Snake, 
rich  in  history  and  the  lore  of  Indians, 
mountain  men.  and  the  wild  frontier,  \s 
born  in  one  of  the  spectacularly  beautiful 
spots  of  the  Nation.  It  begins  at  Shoshone 
and  Lewis  Lakes  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  between  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Jackson 
Hole.  At  first  it  is  a  wild,  sparkling  moim- 
tain  stream.  Then  it  enters  Jackson  Lake, 
emerges  larger  and  stronger,  and  roars  down 
a  vicious  canyon  where  Wilson  Price  Hunt 
and  his  American  Fur  Co.  companions, 
known  as  the  Astorians,  almost  died  of  star- 
vation and  exertion  in  1811  when  they  tried 
to  follow  the  canyon  west  to  establish  the 
trading  post  as  Astoria.  Oreg. 

In  its  mad  race  the  Snake  toon  reaches 
lower  elevations  and  the  valleys  of  Idaho. 
Here  pollution  begins. 

A  Public  Health  Service  report  shows  that 
approximately  550,000  people  live  In  the 
upper  Snake  River  Basin.  In  ld60,  59  towns 
and  cities  and  156  industries  were  discharg- 
ing waste  into  the  Snake  and  its  tributaries. 
No  doubt  there  are  more  by  now.  Only  18 
percent  of  these  had  adequate  Sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  pollution  was  Increasing 
every  day.  In  fact,  the  pollution  load  pour- 
ing into  the  Snake  was  equal  to  the  waste 
from  a  population  of  2,400,000.  Most  of  this 
was  caused  by  24  food  processing  plants. 

Farther  down  the  river  in  the  Lewlston- 
Idaho  area  the  situation  Is  as  bad  or  worse. 
At  a  water  pollution  meeting,  at  Lewiston 
early  this  year  it  was  reported  that  several 
towns  were  adding  to  the  pollution  load  but 
these  were  of  little  consequence  compared 
to  the  waste  poured  into  the  Snake  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  by  food  prooessing  plants 
and  partlctxlarly  by  Potlatch  Forest,  Inc. 
This  cne  wood  products  plant,  according  to 
a  statement  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  1b 


^  ^nff  industrial  waste  and  sewage 
''^"^^t-  work  force  equivalent  to  the  raw 
"^  /,om  a  Dopulation  of  299,000  people. 
,awa«e  ^lf\^Shlef  of  the  Public  Health 

??i^water  Pollution  Control  Enforcement 
^*^^m  Washington.  D.C..  told  the  con- 
^^  .  t^at  a  Federal  study  of  the  pollu- 
^'^^'^Lwed  it  to  be  of  an  interstate  nature 
^°A  Serefore  subject  to  abatement  under 
*°«Seral  water  Pollution  Control  Act.    He 
^.•/that  the  public  Health  Service  would 
•^  V  with  Idaho  and  Washington  In  extend- 
thV  study  with  a  report  to  be  completed 
Ifnd^vallable  by  January  1,  1965.    After  that 
5^i Treasonable   time-perhaps  2  years- 
Innld  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  water 
•".T^tlon  abatement  in  the  area. 
'^Se  snake  River  empties  Into  the  Colum- 
K,.   the  River  of  the  West,  which  was  the 
^nme  of  more  than  a  score  of  Indian  tribes 
^!?was  the  canoe  and  pirogue  highway  from 
♦KP  Pacific  to  the  great  Inland  country  of 
thP  united  States  and  Canada,  the  trail  of 
T^wls  and   Clark,   Wilson    Price   Hunt,   and 
r^Dtaln  Bonneville.    The  Columbia  is  a  big 
Hvers     Its  current  was  fast  and  its  waters 
Cpre  alive  with  salmon  and  steelhead,  the 
hie  seagoing   trout-untll    the   white    man 
wan  building   dams   to   change   It   into   a 
^les  of  lakes  and  loaded  Its  tributaries  with 
many  kinds  of  pollution. 

The  Yakima  River  Basin  is  another  pollu- 
tion problem.  It  Is  an  Important  tributary 
of  the  Columbia,  draining  about  5,000  square 
miles  east  of  the  Cascades  in  Washington, 
some  200.000  people  live  in  the  Yakima 
Basin  All  of  the  conununitles  have  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  most  of  the  indus- 
tries not  connected  to  municipal  sewer  sys- 
tems have  some  type  of  water  treatment  of 
their  own.  But  in  spite  of  the  facilities, 
which  have  all  been  built  in  recent  years, 

poUutlon  Is  serious  and  the  low  percentage  of 

oxygen  In    the   river   below   Yakima  often 

becomes  critical. 

THE  LOWXR  COLtTMBIA  IS  A  SrWZR 

On  down  the  Colimabia  there  is  Camas, 
Wash.,  with  its  papermlll;  and  then  the 
cities  of  Vancouver  and  Longvlew  and  sev- 
eral small  towns  and  woodworking  plants. 
The  Willamette  River  enters  from  the  south 
carrying  a  load  of  pollution  from  Portland, 
Oregon  City,  Salem,  and  Eugene,  Oreg. 

The  Colimibla  from  the  Camas-'Vancouver 
area  and  the  confluence  of  the  Willamette 
downstream  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  a  sewer. 
Commercial  fishermen  often  find  that  the 
goop  of  pollution  loads  their  nets  until  they 
can  raise  them  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 
That  Is  how  bad  pollution  has  become  in  the 
lower  Columbia.  It  Is  as  bad,  or  worse,  than 
it  has  ever  been.  This  enormous  mess  will 
be  cleaned  up  only  when  strong  measures 
have  been  taken  and  agreements  honored. 

In  1959  the  Willamette  River  at  Portland 
was  described   in    this   way— "One   swallow 
would  contain  enough  germs  to  make  a  per- 
son deathly  sick."     There  were  80  outfalls 
pouring  untreated   sewage   and   commercial 
waste   Into   the   river.     The   Public    Health 
Service  and  the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority got  tough.    They   told  Portland  to 
live  up  to  her  responsibility  or  face  a  suit 
in  which  she  knew  she  could  not  possibly 
defend  herself.    What  has  been  the  result? 
Many  millions   of  dollars  have  been  spent 
building  sewage   treatment  plants.     But  to 
date  not  enough  have  been  built  for  some 
untreated  sewage  and  some  Industrial  poison 
Is  still  drained  Into  the  river.    The  condition 
of  the  water  Is  still  considerably  below  that 
of  the  sanitary  authority's  minimum  stand- 
ard, 

WORST  POLLtmON  PROBLEM 

What  appears  to  be  the  worst  pollution 
problem  in  the  Northwest  is  that  of  Puget 
Sound.  Many  streams  and  rivers  flow  into 
this  large  estuary.  They  carry  waste  from 
numerous  towns,  cities,  and  industries.  With 
the  best  cooperation  and  dedicated  effort  the 


condition  would  be  difficult  to  control,  but 
with  aggravated  stalling  it  is  serious. 

A  report  published  in  1962  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton Pollution  Control  Commission  states — 
"Seven  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  area  are  con- 
testing the  Washington  Pollution  Control 
Commission's  order  requiring  the  mills  to 
control  the  pollution  created  by  them." 

The  report  told  of  the  efforts  made  by 
SUte  officials  since  1940  to  bring  about  an 
abatement  of  pollution  at  these  seven  mills. 
But  the  commission  Is  patient.  It  says  a 
reasonable  solution  can  be  found  and  points 
to  the  record.  Of  the  532  Industrial  plants 
subject  to  permit  regulations  In  the  Puget 
Sound-Juan  de  Fuca  area  493  are  in  com- 
pliance with  effluent  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  State — an  average  of  93  per- 
cent. 

A  last  minute  check  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  indicates  that  prospects  do  appear 
better  for  solving  the  pollution  problem  on 
both  the  Snake  River  and  on  Puget  Sound. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  State  of 
Idaho  will  take  action  to  enforce  pollution 
control  at  the  industrial  plants  along  the 
Snake.  It  Is  expected  that  waste  disposal 
facilities  will  be  built  within  less  than  2  years 
to  prevent  solids  from  reaching  the  river. 

The  Washington  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission has  now  issued  operating  permits  to 
the  seven  mills  which  have  been  problems  for 
more  than  20  years.  The  State  says  that  the 
mills  have  made  some  Improvements  and  are 
developing  plans  for  constructing  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  In  the  meantime  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Washington  Pol- 
lution Control  Commission  are  continuing 
a  study  of  Puget  Sound  pollution.  The  study 
has  been  underway  for  over  2  years  and  has 
cost  the  Federal  agency  $780,000  with  another 
$300,000  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1965. 


ACTION    REQUIRES    SCIENTIFTC    PROOF 

In  a  suit  involving  two  State  of  Washing- 
ton corporations,  Olympia  Oyster  Co.,  Inc.  v. 
Rayonier.  Inc.,  the  U.S.  district  court  Judge 
said  In  dismissing  the  case  last  February, 
that  he  was  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  evidence  presented  contained 
no  issue  of  fact  for  the  Jury  to  determine. 
The  Rayonier  case  involving  dumping  sul- 
phite waste  into  Oakland  Bay.  Rayonier, 
however,  like  many  companies,  had  a  State 
permit  to  discharge  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  per  week  into  the  water;  the  court 
said  that  the  plaintiff  failed  to  meet  scien- 
tific standards  of  proof  to  show  that  Ray- 
onier had  exceeded  Its  waste  quota. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  added  here. 
Often  emotion-charged  accusations  or  a 
tendency  to  go  Into  court  with  a  lack  of  proof 
or  with  unsubstantiated  charges  hurts  the 
conservationists  cause.  Too  often  news- 
paper headlines  indict,  try.  and  convict  the 
accused  company  in  one  terse  headline;  too 
often  an  emotionally  aroused  public  assumes 
that  If  the  company  has  been  haled  into 
court  it  must  be  guilty  of  a  violation.  No 
one  contends,  of  course,  that  allowing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  is  good;  but  In  the  eyes  of  the  court, 
laws  which  allow  such  partial  pollution  are 
valid,  and  if  the  violation  is  unproven,  the 
court  must  uphold  the  law  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. 

SEVEN    MILLS    CAtTSE    58.3    PERCENT    OF    THE 
POLLUTION 

The  latest  action  to  abate  serious  and  long- 
standing pollution  problems  in  the  North- 
west was  taken  in  May  1964,  this  time  by 
the  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority. 

After  careful  study  the  authority  released 
a  74-page  report  showing  that  seven  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  causing  58.3  percent  of 
the  pollution  in  the  Willamette  River,  the 
principal  stream  in  western  Oregon  and  the 
drainage  of  the  Willamette  Basin  In  which 
the  bulk  of   Oregon's   population  lives. 


The  report  predicts  that  if  the  mills  con- 
tinue to  aUow  their  loads  of  waste  to  reach 
the  river  after  the  cities  and  communities 
have  completed  their  sewage  dUposal  plants 
the  mills  will  account  for  82.6  percent  of 
the  pollution  by  December  1966.  These  were 
the  mills  listed  as  offenders: 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  (a  sulfite  plant), 
West  Linn;  Publishers  Paper  Co.  (sulfite). 
Oregon  City;  Spauldlng  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
(sulfite),  Newberg;  Columbia  River  Paper 
Co  (Oregon  Pulp  &  Paper),  (sulfite). 
Salem-  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  (sulfite). 
Lebanon;  Western  Kraft  Corp.  (a  kraft 
plant).  Albany;  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  (kraft), 
Springfield.  The  sulfite  plants  are  listed 
separately  because  their  pollution  in  the  Wil- 
lamette is  reported  to  be  much  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  the  kraft  plants. 

During  August  and  September  of  1963  a 
minimum  daily  dissolved  oxygen  content  of 
only  2   parts   per   million   was   recorded   in 
Portland's  harbor.    The  minimum  permitted 
by  Oregon's  strong  pollution  law  is  5  parts 
per  million.     Slime  growths  were  found  to 
be  excessive.     So  were  fiber  and  other  set- 
tleable  solids  contained  in  pulp  and  paper 
mill   effluents   which   have   created   bottom 
sludge  deposits.    It  is  obvious  that  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs  cannot  be  maintained  nor 
water   recreation  continued   in   such   filthy 
water     Concern  is  felt  for  the  70  million 
Chinook  salmon  planted  in  the  Willamette 
during  the  spring  of  1964  by  the  State  fish 
commission  and  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service        It    is    doubted    that    these    fish 
can  return  and  spawn  successfully  during 
1966,  1967.  and  1968  unless  the  water  qual- 
ity has  been  improved. 

The  Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority  is 
holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  to  learn  the  steps  each 
mill  can  take  to  reduce  pollution  to  meet 
the  required  water  purity  standard.  A  date 
for  compliance  will  be  set  after  the  meetings 
are  concluded. 


WATER  NEEDS  FOR  THE  FTJTORE         , 

The  question  is — what  are  we  really  doing 

to  stop  it?  ,.,        _ 

Our    population    is    growing    rapidly,    in 
1900  there   were   76  million  Americans.     In 
1950  there  were  150  million.     In  1960  there 
were    180    million.     By    1980    it   is   expected 
that  our  population  will  reach  260  million. 
Obviously    the    more   people   there   are   the 
more  water  we  have  to  have  and  the  more 
sewage  there  vrtll  be.     In  the  past  100  years 
water    consumption    in    the    United    States 
has    risen    from   a   few   gallons    a    day   per 
person  to  about  700  gallons  daily  per  per- 
son.    Today   the   Nation   is   using   approxi- 
mately  323   billion   gallons   of   water   daUy. 
Of   this  amount,   industry  uses   160  billion 
gallons;    irrigation,    141    billion;    munlcipa;. 
22  billion.     In  1980  it  will  Jump  to  597  bil- 
lion  gallons   per   day.   with   Industry   using 
394  billion;  irrigation.  166  billion;  and  mu- 
nicipal, 37  billion. 

It  takes  an  ocean  of  water  to  maintain  our 
jobs— 1,400  gallons  to  produce  a  dollar's 
worth  of  steel;  nearly  200  gallons  for  a 
dollar's  worth  of  paper;  500  gallons  to  manu- 
facture a  yard  of  wool  and  320  gallons  to 
make  a  ton  of  aluminum.  Water  quality 
and  quantity  requires  careful  planning  and 
only  clean  water  will  do  for  most  of  our 
needs.  So,  the  water  supply  must  be  pro- 
tected to  keep  it  clean  or  it  must  be  treated 
each  time  it  is  used  until  it  is  clean. 

WHAT  TO  DO? 

Anyone  who  hft  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
knows  that  it  will  cost  a  fantastic  amount 
of  money  to  cope  -with  the  tide  of  pollution. 
But  if  we  can  spend  billions  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  we  can  afford  clean  water. 
First,  the  Nation  will  have  to  exert  itself 
to  wipe  out  the  backlog  of  pollution  and 
start  even  with  the  problem.  Then,  each 
year,  it  must  build  new  facilities,  expand 
and  rebuild  old  ones  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
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THI  BRIGHT  SJDK  OF  THE  COIN 

o  iitfitandlng  example  of  successful  co- 
poUutlon  control  Is  the  work  of  the 
.iT  Authority.     States,  cities,  towns, 
and  Industries  have  worked  together 
up  the  filthy  Ohio  River  from  Pitts - 
the  Mississippi.    They  had  to  do  It 
'  rere  to  continue  to  use  the  water  and 
the  river.     Now,  they  are  proud 
they  have  done. 
Pacific  Northwest  another  pollution 
.  shows  some  promise  of  finally  being 
In   the   very   heart   of   the   city   of 
Is  beautiful  Lake  Washington.    Like 
waters  In  the  fast  growing  region 
polluted  and  Infested  with  algae, 
organization  was  formed  a 
ago  to  clean  up  the  lake.     It  Is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  towns 
are  said  not  to  be  cooper- 
In  10  years  Seattle  expects  Its  big. 
lake  to  be  clean.     It  will  be  an 
victory. 
i{est  of  the  country  must  do  a  similar 
pressure  for  clean  water  will  never 
cannot.     Conservation  groups.  In- 
the  American  Forestry  Association, 
hat  pollution  Is  the  topic  most  on 
„  of  many  of  their  members  today. 
gone  by.  the  APA  could  meet  In  al- 
part  of  the  country  and  talk  for- 
only  forestry.    But  not  any  more. 
more  and  more  members  are  saying, 
ine — but  what  are  you  doing  about 
dilution?" 


THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 


^ORSE.    Mr.  President,  the  sum- 

of  the  George   Washington 

Univeijsity  magazine  contains  an  article 

by  James  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  a  busi- 

^ecutive,  and  a  former  national 

of  the  American  Legion.    As 

Admirtstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  he 

^th  special  competence  in  this 

I  ftsk  unanimous  consent  that  his 

of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 

be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

my  remarks. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Bm.     AT    20:     1964     Mabks    the 
Akmivexsart  or  This  Historic  Exam- 
Long-Range  Planning 


(By  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.) 
Immfedlately  after  the  guns  stopped  shoot- 
ing, tt  B  bombs  stopped  raining  down,  and 
the  lig  Its  went  on  again  all  over  the  world, 
the  Ue  Ited  States  emerged  from  World  War 
n  to  ci  (nfront  a  serious  domestic  crisis. 

The  largest  military  force  In  U.S.  history 
was  en  :amped  all  over  the  world  hoping  for 
quick  I  llschargea,  and  Jobs,  houses,  and  edu- 
cation on  their  retxim.  Mindful  of  the  up- 
heaval, unemployment,  and  bonus  marches 
that  fc  llowed  the  relatively  short  and  smaller 
First  'Vrorld  War,  there  was  widespread  fear 
about  [tbe  potentially  explosive  reaction  of 


15.3  million  World  War  II  veterans  whose 
lives  had  been  uprooted  In  a  longer,  more 
far-flung  and  disruptive  war. 

One  economist  predicted  a  whopping  19 
million  unemployed  if  the  postwar  economy 
dropped  back  to  Its  1940  level  of  output. 
More  conservative  estimates  placed  the  figure 
at  a  staggering  8  million.  A  sociologist,  re- 
calling that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  re- 
cruited Idle  veterans,  wrote  gloomlngly: 
"Veterans  have  written  many  a  bloody  page 
of  history  and  those  pages  have  stood  for- 
ever as  a  record  of  their  days  of  anger." 

That  the  United  States  won  victory  In  this 
great  peacetime  battle  is  a  tribute  to  an 
unique  piece  of  legislation— the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Exactly  16  days  after  D-Day,  when  XJB. 
Armed  Forces  made  history  with  the  sword. 
President  Roosevelt  made  another  kind  of 
history  with  the  stroke  of  his  pen.  He  signed 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  on  June  22,  1944. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  historic  example  of  long- 
range  planning,  which  has  been  compared 
with  the  Morrill  Act  creating  land-grant 
colleges,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

What  was  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  actuaUy 
titled  "The  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944"?  It  provided  for  loans,  education, 
readjustment  allowances  for  veterans,  and 
expanded  veterans  hospitals  and  employment 
service. 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  the  pro- 
posal for  the  GI  bill.  They  called  It  an  "all- 
time  gravy  train."  aiming  particularly  heavy 
fire  at  the  readjustment  allowances.  Yet 
only  10  percent  exhausted  this  benefit.  Some 
opponents  claimed  that  veterans  returning 
to  school  under  the  GI  bill  would  breed  "edu- 
cational hobo  Jungles"  on  college  campuses. 
Instead,  they  raised  the  Intellectual  level  of 
the  entire  country. 

Gloomy  prophets  hoiurly  predicted  that  GI 
homes  would  be  a  haven  for  "deadbeats." 
that  veterans  would  move  in  when  housing 
was  scarce  and  then  walk  out  from  their 
obligations.  On  the  contrary,  veterans  have 
proved  to  be  excellent  credit  risks. 

But  the  opposition  faded  away  along  with 
their  dire  predictions.  "With  the  signing 
of  this  bill,"  said  President  Roosevelt  at  a 
White  House  ceremony,  "a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  special  veterans*  benefits  Is  nearly 
completed.  It  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
the  American  people  do  not  intend  to  let 
them  down." 

The  feeling  was  mutual.  Veterans  cer- 
tainly did  not  Intend  to  let  America  down. 
"They  would  be  a  potent  force  for  good  or 
evil  In  the  years  to  come,"  as  one  veterans' 
leader  predicted  at  the  time.  "They  could 
make  or  break  our  country.  But  given  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  there  was  only  one  alternative — vet- 
erans would  be  a  tremendous  force  for  good, 
and  help  built  a  better  America,  after  they 
had  destroyed  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Nipponese 
totalitarianism." 

The  words  could  not  have  been  more  pro- 
phetic. Here's  a  rundown  on  their  GI  bill 
record  after  20  years. 

1.  Under  the  education  and  training  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  7.800.000  veterans— nearly 
half  of  all  who  served  during  the  war — re- 
ceived training.  With  well  over  2  million  In 
college  and  another  3,500.000  In  other  schools, 
veterans  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
dormitories,  laboratories,  and  classrooms. 
They  attended  classes  at  19.000  trade  and 
technical  schools,  and  Quonset  huts  dotted 
2.600  campuses  from  the  Unlver.slty  of  Maine 
to  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

About  1,400.000  veterans  increased  their 
skills  In  on-the-job  training,  and  about 
700.000  learned  the  newest  agricultural  tech- 
niques in  on-the-farm  training. 

Today  we  are  a  far  stronger  nation  for 
the  Infusion  of  the  skills  manpower  gained 


through  the  GI  bill:  450,000  engineers.  180- 
000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  360  000 
schoolteachers,  150,000  scientist*,  243,000  ac- 
countants,  107,000  lawyers,  36,000  clergymen 
17,000  writers,  711,000  mechanics,  383,000 
construction  workers,  288,000  metalworkers 
138,000  electricians,  and  the  almost  700,000 
who  trained  for  business  ahd  executive 
careers. 

Altogether,  It  was  the  largest  program  of 
mass  adult  education  ever  undertaken  at  bar- 
gain rates.  The  $14.5  billion  oost  has  been 
more  than  recouped. 

The  GI  bin  continues  to  pay  for  itself  at 
close  to  $1  billion  a  year.  The  return  comee 
from  additional  Income  tax  paid  by  better- 
educated,  higher-earning  GI  bill  veterans. 

2.  Equally  beneficial  has  been  the  long- 
range  effects  of  the  GI  bill  loan  program. 
Structural  evidence  of  It  dots  the  country- 
side. One  out  of  every  five  homes  built 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  financed 
with  a  GI  loan.  As  someone  said,  the  land- 
scape architect  of  postwar  America  has  been 
the  VA  loan  guarantee  officer. 

More  than  5,268,000  World  War  II  veterans 
were  granted  Veterans'  Administration  home, 
farm,  or  business  loans  totaling  more  than 
$43  billion.  The  almost  5  million  home  loans 
in  this  total  helped  touch  off  a  postwar  hous- 
ing boom  that  turned  Americahs  Into  a  na- 
tion of  homeowners.  This  Inf  iislon  of  credit, 
of  course,  resulted  In  an  enormous  stimulus 
to  o\u-  national  economy.  For  purchases  of 
new  housing  dilate  the  economic  arteries. 
Purchases  of  new  furniture,  new  appliances, 
new  cars  follows;  and  school!  construction 
amd  other  public  works  are  not  far  behind 
as  new  suburban  communities  mushroom. 
(These  are  communities  with  good  credit 
ratings.  It  might  be  said,  for  more  than  a 
third  of  the  GI  loans  are  paid  In  full.) 

3.  Often  under  fire,  the  GI  bill  readjust- 
ment allowance  program  helped  tide  nearly 
9  million  veterans  through  the'inltlal  period 
while  they  looked  for  Jobs.  The  average  stay 
on  the  rolls  was  only  19  weeks,  and  some  (3.8 
billion  was  expended  In  this  program,  only 
900,000  veterans,  or  about  1  out  of  10,  ex- 
hausted their  full  rights  to  unemployment 
benefits.  Most  veterans  Just  weren't  con- 
tent with  $20  a  week,  when  they  could  be 
brlngflng  home  $100  from  a  Job,  or  Improving 
their  skills  and  education. 

It  was  an  underappreciated  bulwark 
against  adversity  for  unemployed  veterans. 
In  most  Instances,  the  payments  were  not 
strung  together.  They  were  spread  over  pe- 
riods when  veterans  were  changing  Jobs, 
trying  to  find  themselves  In  a  new  world. 

4.  Millions  of  veterans  skipped  school; 
most  of  the  older,  married  and  previously 
employed  veterans,  headed  back  to  their  old 
Jobs,  or  better  ones,  if  they  could  land  them. 
One  of  the  lessons  that  World  War  I  de- 
mobilization drove  home  was  that  a  strong, 
well-financed,  public  employment  service  is 
Indispensable  to  a  smooth  readjustment 
process. 

One  Government  official  evaluated  the  GI 
bill  by  paraphrasing  Winston  Churchill. 
"Never  before,"  he  said,  "has  to  much  been 
done  for  so  many  for  so  llttlei" 

A  leading  Industrialist,  who  knew  a  good 
investment  when  he  saw  one,  agreed.  Said 
Henry  Ford  11: 

"Millions  of  veterans,  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  had  the  opportunity,  have  been  en- 
abled to  enter  college  or  to  complete  special- 
ized training. 

"The  Nation  gains  by  having  <;reated  a  great 
new  source  from  which  to  draw  Its  leaders." 

Leaders  they  are  and  leaders  they  will  be, 
for  years  to  come,  according  to  Dr.  Amos 
Yoder.  who  made  a  stirvey  of  the  GI  bill's 
Impact  on  men  listed  In  the  1960-61  Who's 
Who.  He  found  approximately  1,000  who 
had  benefited.  All  were  under  46  years, 
which,  he  said.  Is  a  sizable  number  when 
It  Is  realized  that  almost  all  of  the  men  wlio 
make  Who's  Who  are  older. 
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o.  .•  the  past  Is  also  prolog,  the  lessons 
^k!  OI  blU  have  great  value  on  the  con- 
"'^rMV  scene.     In  his  message  to  Con- 
**^,Ttiining  plans  for  a  war  on  poverty, 
P*»  °":  jobnsbn  pointed  out  that  if  an- 
^  1  TftrninKS  of  10  million  among  the  poor 
■"^/be  raised  by  only  $1,000,  it  will  add 
'?i^i.mon  a  year  to  the  national  output; 
*  .  !1  the  $4  billion   in  public   assistance 
"^l^nte    and   lower  the  costs  of  fighting 
E  delinquency,  disease,  and  hunger, 
•^ir  history  has  proved."  President  John- 
Rald    "that  each  time  we  broaden  the 
*°°    of  abundance,  giving  more  people  the 
\!nre  to  produce  and  consume,  we  create 
S«  industry,  higher  production.  Increased 
irnlnes    and  better  Income  for  all."    The 
SbUl  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  words. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  takes  on  additional  significance 
to  connection  with  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
of  rights,  a  measure  for  which  I  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
over  the  years. 

There  is  a  great  and  continuing  de- 
mand from  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
for  enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
On  August  24,  for  example,  I  received 
from  President  Marvin  P.  Busbee.  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies,  a  letter  and  a  resolution  which 
had  been  passed  by  his  organization  on 
this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  Association  or 
State   Approval  Agencies, 

August  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  resolution  which  was  unanlmovisly 
adopted  during  the  17th  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Ap- 
proval Agencies — an  organization  consisting 
of  the  Approval  Agencies  for  Veterans'  and 
War  Orphans'  Training. 

As  a  cosigner  of  S.  5,  I  know  that  you  are 
fully  cognizant  that  prior  education  and 
training'  legislation  for  veterans  resulted  in 
the  greatest  advances  in  education  which 
the  State  and  Nation  has  ever  experienced 
within  one  generation  as  well  as  benefits  to 
future  generations.  ^ 

The  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  finance  this  education  and  training 
is  not  a  gift — It  is  an  Investment  which  will 
be  repaid  through  a  higher  tax  being  paid 
by  the  veterans  through  Increased  earnings. 
In  addition  to  this  repayment,  another  im- 
portant factor  Is  the  effect  upon  our  national 
economy.  This  additional  Income,  necessary 
to  sustain  the  veteran  and  his  family  during 
his  period  of  training,  goes  to  expand  oxir 
national  economy,  resulting  In  more  Jobs 
and  greater  Income  for  producers  of  goods 
and  services  who  in  turn  pay  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  we  will  benefit  from  the 
increase  In  skilled  and  professionally  trained 
manpower. 

The  N.A.S.A.A.  with  Its  17  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  Its  members,  many  with  20  years 
of  experience,  being  fully  aware  of  this  need. 
respectfully  request  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  education  and  training  leg- 
islation for  our  cold  war  veterans. 
Sincerely. 

Marvin   P.    Busbee, 

President. 


Resolution  or  the  Na'honal  Association  or 
State  Approval  Agencies 
Whereas  education  and  training  programs 
of  readjustment  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  confiict  have  proven  to  be 
educationally  and  economically  sound  and  a 
tremendous  Investment  in  our  human  re- 
sources for  the  continued  benefit  of  these 
veterans,  their  families,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole;  and 

Whereas  our  national  policy  requiring 
compulsory  military  service  for  certain  se- 
lected persons  is  continued;  and 

Whereas  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  are  increasing  dally  by  the 
release  from  service  of  cold  war  veterans;  and 
Whereas  no  legislation  old  or  new  has  met 
the  special  needs  of  veterans  with  the  satis- 
faction and  success  of  the  GI  bills;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  obvious  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  readjustment  benefits  for  cold  war 
veterans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies  in  annual  confer- 
ence assembled  In  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  June 
19-24,  1964,  urgently  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  at  an  early  date 
appropriate  legislation  to  provide  education 
and  training  as  well  as  other  readjustment 
benefits  for  veterans  who  first  entered  the 
military  service  after  January  31,  1955,  and 
for  as  long  as  the  national  interests  demand 
that  we  maintain  a  policy  of  compulsory 
military  service;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  a  copy  to  each  member  of  taid 
committees,  and  a  copy  to  other  interested 
groups  and  individuals. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
all  citizens  interested  in  obtaining  this 
needed  educational  assistance  to  join  me 
in  attempting  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  importance  of  the  early 
enactment  of  the  bill  into  statute. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  direct  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Chair _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  business, 
as  I  understand,  is  the  Javits-McCarthy 
amendment  to  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment.    Is  that  correct? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      That 

is  correct.  , , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  it  would 
be  agreeable  on  both  sides  if  a  vote  on 
that  amendment  were  deferred  until 
Tuesday  next  at  2:30  p.m.  There  are 
some  compelling  reasons  for  that  under- 
taking, but  I  think  mainly  it  is  agreeable 
to  both  sides.  I  would,  therefore,  pre- 
sent a  unanimous-consent  request  that, 
on  the  Javits-McCarthy  proposal  a  vote 
come  at  2:30  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  [Mr.  McCabthy]  ,  myself,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].    Aside  from  that,  I  think 
there   should  be   2   hours'   debate   im- 
mediately   preceding    the    vote,    to    be 
equally  divided  and  to  be  controlled  on 
the  part  of  the  proponents  by  me  or  the 
Senator    from     Minnesota     [Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy], and  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents by  the  majority  or  minority  leader. 
Which  would  the  minority  leader  prefer? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    After  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  next,  I  would 
assume  there  would  be  the  usual  morning 
hour,  and  after  2  hours  of  debate — to 
be  equally  divided  by  the  proponents  and 
opponents,  without  specifying  who  would 
be  in  control,  but  I  think  it  might  be  me 
so  far  as  the  opposition  is  concerned,  and 
either  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  the 
Senator    from    Minnesota — ^the    Senate 
would  vote,  and  that  vote  would  be  held 
at  2 :30  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous  consent  would  include  the 
provision  that  the  morning  hour  would 
end  at  12:30. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  it  is  not 
my  present  intention  to  object — I  am 
sure  those  of  us  who  were  active  in  op- 
posing cloture  and  who  have  been 
charged  with  filibustering  will  be  happy 
to  vote  on  Monday,  so  any  delay  until 
Tuesday  is  not  at  our  request.  But  if 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  be- 
Ueve  we  should  vote  on  Tuesday,  we  will 
reluctantly  put  it  over.  But  we  are  ready 
to  have  a  vote  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  correct,  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  proposing  that 
the  morning  hour  conclude  at  12:30? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  it  offers  one 
difficulty.  There  may  be  one  more 
amendment  offered,  either  before  or 
after  the  Javits  amendment  is  pending. 
We  shall  have  to  make  provision  for 
that,  also,  because  the  Tuck  bill  may  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  last  development,  why  would  it  not 
be  proper  to  have  this  unanimous  con- 
sent cover  any  amendment  that  might  be 
offered  and  in  the  meantime  have  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  immediately  fol- 
low? In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  has  an 
amendment  to  offer.  We  would  take  a 
vote  on  it  at  2:30,  with  this  amendment 
to  follow  immediately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.       =       

The  PRESIDING  .  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  Is  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
that  it  cannot  be  amended? 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
SenaU  ir  la  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Therefore,  we  had  bet- 
ter vo  e  on  this  amendment.  It  cannot 
be  ammded.  IT  It  Is  turned  down,  any 
Senate  r  can  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Dlrkse  n-Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Interp  >se  this  thought?  There  will  be  a 
rellglo  IS  ^ollday  next  week,  and  I  think 
we  should  be  respectful  of  what  that 
faith  requires  as  to  when  the  holiday 
begins  The  hour  of  2:30  was  therefore 
set  so  as  to  accommodate  all  persons 
who  n  Ight  be  involved.  After  action  on 
the  Jtvits  amendment,  an  amendment 
can  tt  en  be  offered.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  ob.  ection  to  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Of  course  not.  Any 
amenc  ment  will  then  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senat<  r  will  yield,  is  it  proposed  to  have 
a  vot<  on  the  McCarthy-Javlts-Hum- 
phrey  unendment  at  2 : 30  p.m.? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
servin] :  the  right  to  object — and  it  is  not 
my  pr  sent  intention  to  object — I  would 
like  a  parliamentary  clarification  as  to 
what  ^  ^  be  in  order  between  now  and 
Tueadi  ly  noon?  Will  any  amendment  to 
the  Ja  rtts-McCarthy-Humphrey  amend- 
ment le  in  order,  or  will  this  unanimous 
consei  t  supersede  that,  so  no  further 
amenc  ment  can  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  First 
the  CI  air  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
niinoL  that  the  Javlts-McCarthy-Hum- 
phrey  unendment  is  not  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  it  will  be  the, 
pendlig  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
would  not  be  possible  on  the  amend- 
ment antll  2:30  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  work  of  the  Senate  would  be  what- 
ever tl  le  Senate  wished  to  have  before  It. 

Mr.  XJUGLAS.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, 1  o  amendment  to  the  Javits-Mc- 
Carth:  -Humphrey  sunendment  could  be 
offeree  ;  nor  could  the  Javits- McCarthy - 
Himip  irey  amendment  be  set  aside.  Is 
that  o  ►rrect?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correc  . 

Mr.  X3UGLAS.  Except  by  unanimovis 
conser  t.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  r  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  serve  notice  that 
some  { f  us  will  not  give  unanimous  con- 
sent t)  any  motion  connected  with  or 
varian;  of  the  Javits-McCarthy- 
Hiimp  irey  amendment. 

Mr.  JIRKSEN.  Obviously,  the  Javits- 
McCai  thy-Humphrey  amendment  is  In 
the  se<«nd  degree;  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  1  mendment  of  it  until  it  is  disposed 
of.  The  only  way  the  Senate  could 
proceei  to  other  business  would  be  by 
unanii  lous  consent  or  motion  to  lay  the 
pendirg  business  aside  to  take  up  bills 
on  the  calendar.  To  that  I  would  have 
to  obJ«  ct.  So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  business  until  the  foreign 
aid  bU,  with  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amenc!  ment,  or  amendments  thereto. 
have  b  ^n  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  r  yield? 

Mr.  3IRKSEN.   I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clear  explanation.  I  am  now  able  to 
reinstate  an  invitation  which  I  have  to 
be  in  Miami  to  address  the  Machinists, 
which  invitation  I  had  to  cancel  becaiise 
I  thought  my  duties  would  keep  me  here. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
go  as  far  as  Stanleyville  in  the  Congo  to 
make  his  speech  and  still  be  back  in  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  can  begin  to 
spend  his  honorarium. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes ;  or  he  can  go  to  a 
cattle  show. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  is  usually  right,  but  in  this  case  I 
am  making  a  gratuitous  speech. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wisn  one  other  point 
to  be  clearly  understood.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  shall  have  the  right 
to  modify  my  amendment  until  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  guaranteed 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  after  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  We  had  that 
problem  the  other  day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  long  as  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous  Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate,  on  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 15.  at  2:30  p.m.  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
pending  Javits  amendment  No.  1234,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Dlrksen  amendment  No.  1215, 
with  the  time  between  12:30  p.m.  and  2:30 
p.m.  on  that  day  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents, respectively,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  have  the  right 
to  modify  his  amendment  until  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered  thereon. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  by  legislating  to  authorize  a 
program  of  public  works  and  human  and 
economic  developments  for  the  Appala- 
chian region,  we  will  be  doing  for  our 
own  country  what  we  have  been  gen- 
erously doing  for  other  countries  through 
foreign  aid  for  the  past  17  years,  and  we 
will  be  helping  people  who  want  to  be 
useful  partners  in  the  expanding  eco- 
nomic progress  of  our  great  country.  In 
short,  the  program  represents  a  sound 
investment  in  an  area  which — though 
rich  in  human  and  natural  resources — 
is  going  to  waste. 

The  program  embodied  in  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1964 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  welfare  for 
the  people  in  the  nine  States  who  will 
participate  in  the  projects.  We  shall 
all  benefit  from  this  effort  by  making  an- 
other area  of  our  Nation  more  self-suf- 
ficient. 

I  must  admit  to  having  a  personal  In- 
terest In  the  legislation  because  of  its 
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importance  to  West  Virginia  and  her 
bordering  States.  We  look  with  hoS 
to  the  development  of  better  health  and 
treatment  centers,  vocational  education 
facilities,  long-needed  highway  expan 
sion,  a  better  utilization  of  our  rich  tlm' 
ber  resources,  and  to  a  revltalizatlon  of 
the  coal  industry  which,  we  all  know  is 
the  economic  backbone  of  the  region. 

In  each  case,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  answer  specific  needs  and.  in  the 
long  run,  would  increase  the  standards 
of  living  of  all  Americans. 

For  the  moment,  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  plight  of  the  men  and 
women  in  this  section  of  our  country- 
men and  women  who  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  pioneers  who,. themselves 
gave  to  the  United  States  and  the  world 
in  peace  and  in  war,  their  best  years  and 
efforts. 

Through  the  years,  children  have  been 
taught  In  schools  about  the  value  of  coal 
in  the  industrial  revolution  that  pro- 
pelled America  Into  the  forefront  of 
world  developments.  In  years  to  come, 
history  will  record  the  role  of  Appalachia 
in  rebuilding  Europe  from  the  rubble  of 
World  War  n. 

The  achievements  of  coal  miners,  their 
daring  and  bravery  in  their  daily  work, 
and  the  advancement  made  by  the  Indus- 
try  have  helped  to  Instill  a  deep  love  for 
America  in  the  hearts  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren. 

When  the  coal  Industry  was  going  full 
force,  Appalachia  was  also  progressing. 
However,  the  advancement  of  science  and 
automation  was  also  moving  ahead.  In 
recent  years.  Increased  use  of  residual  oU 
has  added  to  the  problems  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  unemployment  has  resulted. 

By  1960,  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
had  swelled  to  380,000,  or  7.1  percent  of 
the  Appalachian  labor  force,  compared 
to  5.0  percent  throughout  the  United 
States. 

With  the  slowdown  In  employment, 
there  was  an  understandable  lack  of  in- 
vestment in  the  area  by  business  enter- 
prises looking  for  expansion.  This  with- 
drawal of  Investment  had  Its  effect,  too, 
on  job  opportunities  in  the  region. 

While  each  pitfall  spelled  a  new  hard- 
ship for  families  who  were  bom  and 
reared  in  these  States,  these  problems, 
when  combined,  were  even  more  devas- 
tating. They  forced  a  masislve  outmi- 
gratlon  of  this  native  population  from  Its 
homeland  to  other  States. 

Many  of  the  people  who  remained 
now  find  themselves  casualties  of  the  era 
of  automation. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  contains  an 
endless  number  of  important  facts  about 
this  area.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most 
vital: 

In  Appalachia,  almost  one  in  three 
families  lives  on  an  annual  income  of 
$3,000  or  less.  Elsewhere  In  the  United 
States,  that  figure  drops  to  one  family  in 
every  five. 

The  average  per  capita  income  for  the 
balance  of  the  United  States— $1.900— is 
35  percent  greater  than  the  Appalachian 
figure  of  $1,400. 

For  every  100  persons  over  25  years  of 
age  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  8 
have  failed  to  finish  5  years  of  school. 
In  Appalachia,  that  figure  riaes  to  more 
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ii..n  11  or  45  percent  higher  thsoi  the 
SSii'of  the  united  States. 
"^JSrty.two  out  of  every  100  Appala- 
hiui  citizens  over  25  have  finished  high 
SJool  contrasted  to  almost  42  persons 
flut  of  every  100  in  the  balance  of  the 
TTnlted  States. 

Rrtail  sales  in  Appalachia  hi  1962  were 
Mual  to  6.4  percent  of  national  totals, 
rVnire  well  below  Appalachia's  8.5  per- 
«mt  share  of  U.S.  population. 

In  this  area,  26.6  percent  of  the  homes 
need  major  repairs  and  7.5  percent  are 
^ch  a  dilapidated  condition  that  they 
aodanger  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
Sinllies  The  comparable  percentages 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States  are 
18 1  and  4.7,  respectively. 

if  it  were  not  for  the  faith  of  these 
people  In  their  land,  these  figures  would 
P^^tjinly  have  discouraged  the  most 
hearty  among  them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  program  of  self- 
help  to  rebuild  the  land  of  Appalachia — 
that  ribbon  of  neglect  which  stretches 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama. 

The  milestones  are,  of  course,  the  proj- 
ects that  will  improve  health,  educa- 
tion and  economics.  We  will  be  ever 
grateful  for  those  efforts  to  educate  both 
the  children  and  young  adults  in  the 
grants  to  construct  vocational  education 

centers.  ,,  ^  ^  ^ 

Grants  to  build  vitally  needed  hos- 
pitals and  regional  health  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  will  be  similarly  wel- 
comed. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  the 
highway  program  about  which  the  re- 
port from  the  President's  Commission 
says: 

Instead  of  upgrading  or  expaxidlng  the 
most  heavily  traveled  routes,  a  development 
lystem  seeks  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  people 
and  goods  to  and  through  remote  areas 
which  have  a  developmental  potential;  it 
teekB,  In  short,  to  create  traffic  and  to  open 
up  areas  where  commerce  and  commimlca- 
tlon  of  people  with  people  have  been  sorely 
Inhibited  by  lack  of  ready  access. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  believed 
that  highways  are  the  key  to  economic 
growth  in  West  Virginia  welcome  this 
recognition  by  our  Federal  Government. 

Important,  too,  is  the  $5  million  fund 
that  would  be  set  up  to  spur  the  devel- 
opment of  the  timber  industry. 

A  revitalized  timber  industry  can  be 
a  key  element  to  the  economic  growth 
of  Appalachia.  The  present  growth  of 
timber  is  underutilized  within  the  region, 
and  its  possible  contribution  to  employ- 
ment and  local  wealth  is  far  from  re- 
alized. Measures  to  expsuid  and  diver- 
sify the  region's  forest  industries  must 
and  will  be  undertaken  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  investment  of  $21.5  million  to  re- 
habilitate areas  damaged  by  careless 
mining  practices  is  sound  and  practi- 
cable. 

It  will  be  used  for  grants  to  states  to 
seal  and  fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal 
mines;  it  will  assist  in  planning  and  ex- 
ecuting projects  for  extinguishing  un- 
derground and  outcrop  mine  fires;  it  will 
expand  and  accelerate  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  projects;  and  It  will  carry  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment  of   a   comprehensive,  long- 


range  program  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming and  rehabUitating  strip-  and 
surface -mining  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the 
needs  of  Appalachia,  but  it  is  more  es- 
sential that  the  emphasis  now  be  placed 
on  action. 

At  this  moment,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
suggestion  by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  concerning  the  problems  facing 
the  country  when  he  took  office  in  1961. 
They  are  many,  he  said,  and  there  could 
be  endless  debate  as  to  the  proper  place 
to  begin.  The  important  thing,  he  said, 
is,  "Let  us  begin." 

So,  too,  should  we  begin  on  Appalachia. 


KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
PASTORE  AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  returned  from  Atlantic  City  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  in  the  great  party  to 
which  we  belong. 

The  Democratic  Convention  brought 
together  many  of  the  great  leaders  of 
this  country.  It  paid  tribute  to  our  past, 
and  set  the  tone  for  our  future. 

Compared  to  the  performance  at  the 
Cow  Palace  in  San  Francisco,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  presented  the  country  with 
a  program  of  progress — a  program 
which  promises  increased  economic  and 
educational  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  a  continuing  growth  in  our  al- 
ready unprecedented  prosperity. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  a  party  dedi- 
cated to  peace,  to  dignity,  to  reason,  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  proved  Itself  capa- 
ble of  leading  this  Nation  through  crisis 
to  greatness — capable  of  keeping  its 
promises. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  two 
men  with  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  chose  for  its  keynoter 
another  brilliant  Member  of  this  body, 
the  capable  and  convincing  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  no  words  that  I  could 
add  here  could  contribute  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Senator  Pastore's  address  to 
the  convention  and  to  the  Nation.  It  was 
a  magnificent  simamary  of  our  party's 
achievements,  a  thrilling  call  for  four 
more  years  of  progressive  Government, 
and  a  biting  indictment  of  the  decadent 
philosophy  which  has  captured  the  oppo- 
sition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  key- 
note address  of  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Pastore  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
for  the  consideration  of  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynote  Address  of  U.S.  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore,  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, Atlantic  Cmr,  N.J.,  August  24, 
1964 

Fellow  delegates  and  fellow  Americans,  this 
is  not  in  my  script,  but,  Indeed,  It  Is  In  my 
heart.    I  would  be  a  strange  person.  Indeed, 


If  I  did  not  acknowledge  this  marvelous  and 
wondrous  manifestation  of  good  wUl. 

This  Is  something  that  could  happen  In 
America  alone.  I  am  a  flrst-generatlon  na- 
tive American  of  immigrant  parents  who 
came  to  this  great  land  at  the  turn  of  tbe 
century.  My  State  has  already  honored  me 
with  the  two  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of 
our  people  to  bestow  upon  any  citizen; 
namely,  the  governorship  of  the  State  and 
now  membership  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  14 
years.     [Applause.) 

And,  If  that  were  not  enough,  my  party  has 
seen  fit  to  grant  me  tbe  prlvUege  to  speak 
to  you  tonight  as  your  keynoter.  [  Applaxise.] 
My  cup  tonight  runneth  over — and  the 
best  way  I  can  express  It  Is  to  say — God  bless 
America.     [Applause.) 

We  meet  here  tonight  to  proclaim  as  the 
first  business  of  this  convention  to  assure 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  people  of  the  world  that — on  the 
American  political  scene — treason — and  re- 
spect— and  responsibility  still  survive. 
(Applause.) 

In  this  hour  of  decision  lor  America,  this 
Is  a  time  for  plain  talk. 

This  Is  no  time  for  any  p€irty  to  speak  In 
any  language  that  has  to  be  explained  away 
tomorrow — and  tomorrow — and  tomorrow. 
[Applause.) 

As  the  party  In  office  we  must  speak  of  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  are.  In  a  way  that  every 
American  home  will  understand  them— and 
we  win  not  be  mlsvmderstood  either  in  Mos- 
cow— In  Peking — or  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.     (Applause.) 

Our  responsibility  Is  now. 
We  Etemocrats  meet  tonight  In  the  glow 
of     the     four     Inspiring    Kennedy-Johnson 
years — a  showpiece  of  partnership,  progress, 
and  leadership.     [Applause.] 

Truly,  It  Is  a  record  of  which  every  Demo- 
crat can  be  Justifiably  proud. 

In  this  campaign  we  shall  talk — and  we 
shall  talk  proudly— of  these  past  4  Inspiring 
years — 4  years  replete  with  accomplishments 
for  our  i>eople — for  the  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tion— and  for  peace  In  the  world.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

Our  task — yours  £ind  mine — Is  to  bring 
this  great  record  to  the  attention  of  every 
home  and  every  heart  In  America — for  what 
we  do  here  and  how  well  we  do  it — ^wlll  be  of 
no  avail  unless  we  carry  the  convincing  story 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  every  voter  In 
our  land.     [Applause.] 

Our  economy  has  moved  through  42 
months  of  continuous  climb.  We  are  break- 
ing all  records  of  peacetime  good  times. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  this  great 
Republic  have  we  known  such  prosperity. 

We  have  more  Income — more  profits — more 
jobs — ^more  security  today  than  we  had  4 
years  ago. 

Moreover — In  the  process — we  have  built  up 
the  mightiest  military  power  this  world  has 
ever  known — greater  than  the  military  might 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  com- 
bined.    [Applause.) 

But — In  the  words  of  President  Johnson — 
we  maintain  this  power  not  for  plunder — not 
for  conquest — but  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
flict— and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
[Applatise.] 

We  have  heli>ed  tha  new  nations  to  free- 
dom and  friendship — euid  our  Peace  Corps  is 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

This  Is  what  President  Johnson  means 
when  he  speaks  of  people  and  proeperlty — 
preparedness  and  peace. 

SpeaJclng  of  peace,  we  can  be  proud  that 
only  3  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  the  first 
annlvers€U*y  of  tbe  nuclear  test  bsm  treaty — 
and  this  was  the  greatest  victory  for  man- 
kind  In   our    time.     [Applause.] 

And,  mind  you  this — this  treaty  was  sought 
by  President  Truman.  TTils  treaty  was 
sought  by  President  B^senhower.  This  treaty 
waa  opposed  by  the  Republican  nominee — 
and  this  treaty  was  brought  to  fruition  by 
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belbved    President    John    P.    Kennedy. 
(SuBtalied  applause  and  ovation.] 

je&r,    fellow    delegates    and    fellow 
,  we  reached  another  milestone  In 

xuly  a  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress  we 
civil  rights  law.     [Applause.] 
been  due  for  a  hundred  years.    [  Ap- 
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was  overwhelming. 
House   of  Representatives   It   was 
289  to  126 — better  than  2  to  1. 
Senate  It  was  passed  by  73  to  27 — 
to  1. 
^publicans  voted  for  civil  rights  4 
Id  in  full  fairness  tonight,   we  ac- 
the  support  and  assistance  given 
these  Republicans.     [Applause.] 
all,  it  Is  a  Donocratic  habit  to  give 
\  here  credit  is  due.     [Applause.] 
vas  not  a  partisan  performance.     It 
lot  be  partisan.    It  was  In  the  spirit 
■funding  Fathers.     It  is  in  keeping 
American    concept    that   all   men 
equal.    [Applause.] 
of  Justice  was  the  dream  of  Presl- 
— and  it  was  brought  to  ful- 
by  President  Johnson.     [Applause.] 
this,  to  be  BMie,  is  not  the  whole  rec- 

admlnistratlon. 
is  much  more — and,  in   due  time, 
bring  It  to  the  attention  of  every 
America  by  chapter  and  by  verse. 
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a  positive  party.     We  are  a  party 

boast  of  a  record  we  have  made — of 

made    and   promises    kept.      [Ap- 


we  go  forth  from  Atlantic  City,  it 
with  a  platform  that  speaks  in  Ian- 
powerful  but  plain.     [Applause.] 
is  no  Democrat  has  to  apologize  for 
of  the  past,  no  Democrat 
to  explain  away  the  promises  of  our 


coi  iuslon- 
del  action 

J 
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move  forward  in  decency  and  dlg- 
[l^pplause.] 

every  American  to  contrast  our 
contrast  our  conduct  here  with 
in  the  Cow  Palace  only  6  weeks 
iipplavise.] 

Palace  is  only  a  continent  away — 

Democrats  are  a  world  apart  from  all 

all   the  dissension — and   all 

that   took  place   at  the  Cow 

weeks  ago.     [Applause.] 

\  he  American  viewing  public  ever  for- 

the  Governor  of  New  York  was  re- 

ind  Jeered  when  he  tried  to  speak. 

the  Republican   keynoter.   I  must 

that  he  tried  real  hard,  but  he 

't  quite  make  it.     [Applause] 

his   speech   for   Rockefeller — he 

speech  for  Scranton.  and  he  ends 

GoLDWATXR — and    now    Goldwatek 

it.    [ApplaTise  and  laughter.] 

low  eager  they  were  to  drag  the  Bay 

into  the  Cow  Palace. 

didn't  they  tell  the  American  people 

real  Cuban  crisis  of  October   1962 — 

world  stood  still — and  all  of  us  held 

— and  there  stood  President  John 

' — 10  feet  tall  {applause]   10  feet 

courageous,  and  strong — 

the  first  time — yes,  for  the  first  time — 

saw  Nlklta  Khrushchev  pick  up  his 

and  go  home.     [Applause.] 

hear  that  Barht  Goldwater  doesnt 

have  the  mightiest  military  power 
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in  the  world.  Well,  I  can  understand  that — 
he  Is  a  candidate.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 
But  I  say  to  Barry  Goldwater — when 
Nlkita  Khrushchev  looked  down  the  barrel 
of  that  Kennedy  cannon — he  knew  differ- 
ently— and  that,  my  fellow  Americans,  is 
where  It  counts.     [Applause.] 

And  only  3  weeks  ago  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin, Hanoi  and  Pelping  felt  the  sting  of 
President  Johnson's  determination.  Now 
they,  too,  know  differently — and  I  say  to 
Barrt  Goldwater  that  is  exactly  where  It 
counts.     [Applause.] 

As  for  the  feuding  that  took  place  at  that 
convention  as  to  whose  finger  should  be  on 
the  trigger  of  the  atomic  bomb — that  power 
today  rests  solely  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (applause]  that  Is  exactly 
where  It  should  be  [applause)  and  that  Is 
where  we  Democrats  intend  to  keep  it  [ap- 
plause] keep  it  there  safe  with  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  [Applause  and  demon- 
stration.! 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Congress  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  believe  that  I 
have  some  understanding  of  the  awesome 
power  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons. Only  a  short  while  ago  I  stood  on  an 
American  airfield  close  up  to  one  of  those 
1,100  planes  that  President  Johnson  talked 
about  In  the  film  we  have  Just  seen.  That 
plane  had  two  hydrogen  bombs — and  there 
was  more  destructive  power  in  just  those  two 
bombs  than  In  all  the  bombs  that  rained 
down  on  all  the  earth  In  World  War  II. 

So  when  I  hear  anyone  speak  glibly  and 
loosely  about  whose  finger  shoxild  be  "on  the 
trigger,"  I  am  deeply  disturbed.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  when  people  discuss  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons — and  who  should  make  the 
decision  to  use  them.  For — In  an  all-out 
atomic  war.  there  will  be  no  winner — and 
surely  weapons  of  this  tremendous  magni- 
tude should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort — 
and  then  solely  on  the  decision  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.     (. Applause] 

The  challenge  of  our  time  Is  to  maintain 
peace  with  honor  and  to  avert  a  thermo- 
nuclear holocaust. 

If  an  all-out  atomic  wy  ever  comes — 
please  understand — please  understand — every 
home — every  kitchen — every'cradle  could  well 
become  a  cemetery. 

The  sanity  of  America  is  the  security  of  the 
world. 

Ours  Is  a  world  in  ferment.  It  Is  a  world 
of  3  billion  people  with  new  freedoms  and 
old  hates.  Crises  not  of  our  creation  con- 
front us  in  Asia — in  Africa— in  Cyprus — and 
l!i  the  Middle  East.  These  problems  have 
deep  roots — and  the  seeds  of  .'3ome  were  sown 
long  before  we  became  a  repahlic. 

Now  we  have  a  new  crisis  here  at  home. 
A  sinister  element  has  crept  into  our  polit- 
ical life.    It  is  the  element  of  extremism. 

Six  weeks  ago— despite  the  efforts  of  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  opposition,  reac- 
tionaries, and  extremist.s  c.ijnured  the  Re- 
publican Party — lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
I  Applause.] 
A  minority  captured  their  candidates,  too. 
No  matter  how  much  the  factions  within 
the  Republican  Party  stumble  over  one  an- 
other trying  to  define  the  word  "extremism" 
to  the  American  people,  the  union  of  respon- 
sible Republicans  and  reactionaries  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable.     [Applause] 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned — extremism  Is 
akin  to  fanaticism. 

And  when  these  fanatics  dare  to  call  a 
President  of  the  United  States — a  Republican 
at  that — a  conscious  agent  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  then  I  say  shame — shame  on  all 
your  houses,     [.\pplause.l 

Now  they  profess  to  offer  a  clear  choice  to 
the  American  people.  Oh.  what  a  Trojan 
horse.     [Applause.] 

What  Is  this  clear  choice? 
Do  they  mean  the  choice  to  renounce  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty — and  to  begin  testing 
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again  in  the  atmosphere 
tamlnatlng  the  air? 

Do  they  mean  to  change  our  social  ser,. 
rity  system— first  by  making  it  voluntajv 
and  then  making  It  weaker— and  weakerll 
until  they  have  destroyed  it? 

Do  they  mean  the  repeal  cf  the  minimum 
wage  law?  ""um 

Do  they  mean  to  weaken  the  labor  unlona 
in  America  under  the  pretext  of  t  rlifht  t^ 
work  law?  "^      ***" 

Do  they  mean  that  we  should  withdraw 
from  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  stand  alone- 
after  spending  billions  and  billion*  of  doUars 
to  make  our  allies  strong? 

Do  they  mean  that  we  should  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations  and  fight  over  our 
problems  rather  than  to  talk  them  over? 

Do  they  mean  the  end  of  President  Joim. 
son's  war  against  poverty? 

Do  they  mean  to  turn  the  clock  back  32 
years  and  take  away  from  the  American  peo- 
pie  all  our  hard-won  social  reforms?  [Apl 
plause.] 

What  does  the  Republican  candidate  chooee 
to  have  anything  mean  at  any  given  mo- 
ment? 

This  world  cannot  wait  until  Saturday  to 
learn  what  he  meant  when  he  spoke  on 
Monday.     [Applause.] 

The  man  in  the  White  House  does  not 
have  the  luxury  of  a  second  choice.  He  hai 
to  be  right  the  first  time.    [Applause.] 

In  the  Presidency  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  coolness — there  Is  no  substitute  for 
clarity — there  Is  no  substitute  for  experience. 

No  man  ever  came  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  with  more  experience  than 
President  Johnson.    [Applause.] 

For  32  years  he  has  been  at  the  very  heart 
of  Democratic  inspiration  in  the  most  dy- 
namic generation  of  America  and  all  man- 
kind. 

He  was  close  to  President  Roosevelt. 

He  was  close  to  President  Truman. 

He  was  the  partner — and  the  personal 
choice  of  President  Kennedy. 

Yes — the  American  people  have  a  clear 
choice — and  they  will  find  it  here  In  the 
Democratic  Party.    [Applause.] 

Our  party  has  a  clear  challenge — and  we 
accept  it. 

Together  we  shall  preserve  the  hard-won 
progress  of  a  great  people. 

We  are  here  this  week  to  repledge  that  our 
great  society  shall  move  forward.  We  shall 
move  with  all  devotion  to  America's  destiny— 
with  all  dedication  that  the  true  character 
of  America  shall  endure  for  our  children  and 
for  our  children's  children.    [Applause.] 

We  Invite  every  American,  Democrat,  In- 
dependent, and  moderate  Republican,  to 
march  forward  with  us  In  the  more  perfect 
union  that  Is  our  American  Ideal. 

Our  times  are  too  troubled  to  turn  class 
against  class,  to  turn  creed  against  creed, 
to  turn  color  against  color,  and  to  turn  rich 
against  poor.     [Applause.] 

Who  does  not  thrill  to  an  America  that 
opens  her  heart  to  the  less  fortunate,  and 
to  President  Johnson's  call  to  his  war  on 
poverty? 

It  is  Lyndon  Johnson's  tribute  to  a  voice 
we  can  never  forget,  a  voice  that  said,  "If 
a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  that  are 
poor,  how  can  It  save  the  few  who  are  rich?" 
[Applause.] 

That  beloved  and  eloquent  voice  is  now 
stilled,  suddenly  silenced  by  an  assassin's 
bullet;  the  mad  act  of  a  twisted  mind. 

As  a  watching  world  stood  still  and  be- 
wildered, we  saw  another  great  personality— 
the  choice  of  his  predecessor— rise  up  In 
that  moment  of  tragedy,  resolute  and  de- 
termined. 

In  the  tragic  hour  of  Presidential  transi- 
tion, the  world  took  the  measure  of  this 
man — and  Lyndon  Johnson  measured  up  tc 
his  awesome  hour.     [Applause.) 
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the  free  world  there  was  no  fear  for 
w   «nntlnulty  of  our  democracy. 
Tn  that  other  world— not  a  single  spiked 
^unlst   boot  dared   to  move   an   inch. 

''*fmScI' 'moves   on   with   the   majesty   of 

*™  9  miracle  months.  Never,  in  so 
h  t  a  time  has  so  much  been  accomplished 
,S^  is  eood'  and  great  for  our  country. 

These  months  confirm  the  wisdom  of  our 
Jen  leader,  and  the  vision  of  President 
rennedy  Uves  on  in  the  character.  In  the 

oabllity  and  in  the  courage  of  the  team- 
i'L  of  his  choice.     [Applause.] 

With  the  full  sincerity  of  my  soul,  I  say 
that  God  did  bless  American  on  that  day, 
4  vears  ago  at  Los  Angeles,  when  John  P. 
t/nnedy  said.  "I  need  you,  Lyndon  Johnson." 

And  on  November  3,  the  American  people 
^11  echo  that  call,  "We  need  you.  President 
Johnson." 

[Standing  ovation.] 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  QUALIFI- 
CATIONS OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson  1,  I  send  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which, 
If  adopted,  would  increase  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  hold  the  oflBce  of  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  proposal  is  simple.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  that  office,  one  must  not  only 
meet  present  constitutional  require- 
ments, but  also  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
selecting  State  for  a  period  of  at  least 
1  year  prior  to  election  or  appointment. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  The  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  203) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
0/  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States : 

"Article—  ^ 


"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected  or  appointed,  have  been  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen  for  at  least  one  year  immediately 
prior  to  his  election  or  appointment. 

"Sec  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless    it    shall    have    been    ratified    as    an 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  it  may  seem 
that  this  proposal  is  a  partisan  political 
move.  I  assure  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  it  is  not  offered  in  that  spirit,  and 
I  will  detail  for  you  some  of  the  reasons 
and  circumstances  leading  me  to  this 

step. 

This  Senate  has  recently  had  occasion 
to  debate  the  validity  of  the  appointment 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Salinger.    I  am  glad  the 
Senator  is  in  the  Chamber.    A  good  part 
of  the  debate  revolved  around  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  State  of  California 
through  its  legislature  had  the  right  to 
limit  the  qualifications  of  persons  eli- 
gible to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
this  high  office.    The  precedents  indi- 
cate that  States  do  not  have  power  to 
add  qualifications  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  in  the  case  of  a  person 
seeking  the  office  of  Senator  by  election. 
Quite  properly  all  Senators  stated  that 
the  Senate  has  the  final  right  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  its  Members 
and  since  Senator  Salinger  is  30  years 
old,  has  been  a  citizen  for  more  than  9 
years  and  apparently  presently  inhabits 
California,  it  determined  to  seat  Senator 
Salinger.   Nevertheless,  the  hearings  de- 
veloped several  interesting  facts.     Our 
distinguished  colleague,  although  born 
in  California,  has  lived  in  Virginia  for 
more  than  8  years  and  in  1963  was  a  vot- 
ing taxpaying  resident  of  Virginia.    On 
March  20.  1964,  at  about  4  ajn.  he  went 
to  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  as  a  candidate 
for  Senator  from  California  and  actually 
filed  in  that  office  at  about  5  p.m.  the 
same  day.    To  say  the  least,  13  hours  is 
not  a  long  period  of  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contemporary  circum- 
stances of  that  great  State  and  certainly 
would  not  fulfill  residency  requirements 
for  voting  purposes  in  any  State.    During 
his   8-year  absence,  many  things  may 
have  happened  in  California.     By  the 
time  of  the  general  election  this  fall,  he 
will  have  "inhabited"  the  State  for  71/2 
months. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  lived 
in  Massachusetts  until  the  early  1950's 
when  he  moved  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  later  to  Virginia.  He  has  main- 
tained his  home  in  Virginia  during  that 
time,  although  retaining  voting  residency 
in  Massachusetts.  He  has  now  been 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  in 
New  York  to  seek  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  not  from  Massachusetts,  his  an- 
cestral' home,  nor  from  Virginia,  his 
newer  home,  but  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

To  do  so,  he  even  resigned  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Massachusetts  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  Mr.  Kennedy 
claims  to  meet  all  constitutional  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office.  He  is  certainly  30 
years  old,  and  he  has  been  a  citizen  for 
more  than  9  years.  He  claims  to  be  an 
"inhabitant"  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  preparing  to 
rent  a  home  in  Long  Island.    At  best. 


Mr.  Kennedy  will  have  been  an  "inhabi- 
tant" of  New  York  for  only  2^/2  months 
prior  to  the  general  election  and  cannot 
even  vote  in  that  State  in  this  election. 
He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  will 
not  vote  at  all,  and  his  wife  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  is  no  point 
in  buying  a  home  in  New  York,  as  if 
elected  he  will  continue  to  live  in  Virginia 
and  if  defeated  will  return  to  Hyannis- 
port,  Mass.  To  an  average  person  his 
inhabitancy  of  New  York  must  seem 
tenuous  at  best  and  as  illusory  as  the 
tail  light  of  a  firefly. 

Each  of  the  50  States,  Mr.  President, 
imposes  residency  requirements  on  its 
citizens  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to 
vote.    These  requirements  are  imposed 
in  order  to  prevent  multiple  voting  and 
to  insure  that  each  voter  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  candidates  running 
for  office  so  that  his  or  her  vote  may  be 
an  informed  one.    In  33  States,  residency 
requirements  for  voting  purposes  for  all 
offices,  except  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, are  established  at  1  year.    In  two 
States  it  is  established  at  2  years.    In  14 
States  it  is  fixed  at  6  months.     In  one 
State,  Hawaii,  it  is  1  year  or  9  months 
by  registration.     The  vast  majority  of 
States,  therefore,  require  residency  for 
1  year  or  more  before  their  citizens  can 
vote.    I  suggest  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  good  government  to  require  that 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
should  reside  or  actually  inhabit  the  se- 
lecting State  for  an  equal  length  of  time 
prior  to  election  or  appointment  so  that 
he  or  she  may  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  geographic,  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  State  to 
be  represented. 

It  virill  be  noted  that  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  require 
that  a  U.S.  Senator  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  State  from  which  he  is  elected  or  ap- 
pointed for  at  least  1  year  immediately 
prior  to  such  election  or  appointment. 
At  first  I  contemplated  substituting  the 
word  "resident"  for  "inhabitant."  How- 
ever, after  some  discussion  about  this, 
I  found  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
some  debate  in  the  original  Federal  Con- 
vention assigned  to  write  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  pertinent  portions  of  that  debate  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

In    Convention 

Mr.  John  Francis  Mercer,  from  Maryland, 
took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Rutledge  delivered  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  detail,  as  follows — a  printed 
copy  being  at  the  same  time  furnished  to 
each  member: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachvisetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  do  ordain,  de- 
clare, and  establish,  the  following  Constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity:  — 

"Article  I.  The  style  of  the  government 
shall  be,  'The  United  States  of  America.' 

"Art.  II.  The  Government  shall  consist  of 
suprenib  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
powers. 
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"Ak  .  m.  The  legislative  power  shall  be 
Tested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two  sep- 
arate fnd  distinct  bodies  of  men,  a  House  of 
and  a  Senate:  each  of  which 
n   all  cases   have  a   negative  on   the 
The  Legislature  shall  meet  on   the 
Monday  In  December  in  every  year. 
.    rv — S»c.    1.  The    Members    of    the 
of  Representatives   shall   be  choeen, 
lecond  year,  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
comprehended  within  this  Union, 
qifaliflcations  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
from  time  to  time,  as  those  of  the 
B,  In  the  several  States,  of  the  most 
branch  of  their  own  leglslatvires. 
3.  Every  Member  of   the  House  of 
ntatlves    shall    be    of    the    age    of 
at  least;    shall  have   been   a  cltl- 
the    United    States    for    at    least    3 
sefore  his  election;   and  shall  be,  at 
ti  ne  of  his  election,  a  resident  of  the 
n  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  The    House    of    Representatives 

it  its  first  formation,  and  until  the 

of  citizens  and  inhabitants  shall  be 

in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 

of  65  Members,  of  which  3  shall  be 

in  New  Hampshire,  8  in  Massachu- 

1    in   Rhode    Island    and    Providence 

6    in    Connecticut,    6    in    New 

in  New  Jersey.  8  in  Pennsylvania.  1 

6  in  Maryland,  10  in  Virginia.  6 

Carolina,  5  in  South  Carolina,  and 
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4.  As  the  proportions  of  numbers  In 
States  will  alter  from  time  to  time 
of  the  States  may  hereafter  be  dl- 

as  others  may  be  enlarged  by  addl- 

territory;  as  two  or  more  States  may 

ted;    as   new   States   will   be    erected 

the  limits  of  the  United  States — the 

shall,  in  each  of  these  cases,  regu- 

number  of  representatives  by  the 

of    Inhabitants,    according    to    the 

hereinafter  made,  at  the  rate  of 

40,000. 

5.  All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriat- 
and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 

of   Government,    shall    originate    in 

of  Representatives,  and  shall  not 

or  amended  by  the  Senate.     No 

shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  Treas- 

in  pursuance  of  appropriations  that 

ckiglnate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 


e^ery 


mc  ney. 


He  use 


8.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 

le  sole   power   of   Impeachment.      It 

c  loose  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

7.  Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

shall  be  supplied  by  writs  of  sec- 

ffom    the   executive   authority   of    the 

the  representation  from  which  they 

lifappen. 

V. — Sec.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
several  States.  Each  legislature  shall 
two  members.  Vacancies  may  be  sup- 
r  the  executive  until  the  next  meeting 
le^lature.     Each  member  shall  have 


tliey 


ai  d 


2.  The  Senators  shall  be  chosen  for 
but  immediately  after  the  first  elec- 
sy  shall  be  divided,  by  lot.  Into  three 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  numbered  one, 
'  three.    The  seats  of  the  members  of 

class  shall  be  vacated  at   the  ex- 

of  the  second  year;   of  the  second 

the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year; 

third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 

ar,  so  that  a  third  part  of  the  Members 

chosen  every  second  year. 

3.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate  shall 
age  of  30  years  at  least;  shall  have 

citizen  In  the  United  States  for  at 
years  before  his  election;  and  shall 
he  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of 
for  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 
£  herman  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
"reside  it"  and  Insert  "Inliabltant."  as  less 
liable  v>  mlBccnstructlon. 


y<ar, 


tie 


Mr.  Madison  seconded  the  motion.  Both 
were  vague,  but  the  latter  least  so  In  com- 
mon acceptation,  and  could  not  exclude 
persons  absent  occasionally,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  on  public  or  private  business. 
Great  disputes  had  been  raised  in  Virginia 
concerning  the  meaning  of  residence  as  a 
qualification  of  representatives,  which  were 
determined  more  according  to  the  affection 
or  dislike  to  the  man  in  question  than  to  any 
fixed  interpretation  of  the  word. 

Mr.    Wilson    preferred    "Inhabitant." 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  opposed  to 
both,  and  for  requiring  nothing  more  than 
a  freehold.  He  quoted  great  disputes  in  New 
York,  occasioned  by  these  terms,  which  were 
decided  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  majority. 
Such  a  regulation  is  not  necessary.  People 
rarely  choose  a  nonresident.  It  is  improper, 
as,  In  the  first  branch,  the  people  at  large, 
not  the  States,  are  represented. 

Mr.  Rutledge  urged  and  moved,  that  a  res- 
idence of  7  years  should  be  required  in 
the  State  wherein  the  member  should  be 
elected.  An  emigrant  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia  would  know  little 
of  Its  affairs,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  in  less  time. 

Mr.  Read  reminded  him  that  we  were  now 
forming  a  national  government,  and  such 
a  regulation  would  correspond  little  with  the 
idea  that  we  were  one  people. 

Mr.  Wilson  enforced  the  same  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Madison  suggested  the  case  of  new 
States  In  the  west,  which  could  have,  per- 
haps, no  representation  on  that  plan. 

Mr.  Mehcer.  Such  a  regulation  would  pre- 
sent a  greater  allenshlp  than  existed  under 
the  old  Federal  system.  It  would  Interweave 
local  prejudices  and  state  distinctions  In  the 
very  Constitution  which  Is  meant  to  cure 
them.  He  mentioned  Instances  of  violent 
disputes  raised  in  Maryland  concerning  the 
term  "residence." 

Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  7  years  of  residence 
was  by  far  too  long  a  term;  but  that  some 
fixed  term  of  previous  residence  would  be 
proper.  He  thought  1  year  would  be  sutR- 
clent,  but  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to  3 
years. 

Mr.  Dickinson  proposed  that  It  should  read 
"inhabitant  actually  resident  for  —  years." 
This  would  render  the  meaning  less  indeter- 
minate. 

Mr.  Wn.soN.  If  a  short  term  should  be  In- 
serted In  the  blank,  so  strict  an  expression 
might  be  construed  to  exclude  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  who  could  not  be  said  to 
be  actual  residents  In  their  States,  whilst  at 
the  seat  of  the  general  government. 

Mf.  Mercer.  It  would  certainly  exclude 
men,  who  had  once  been  Inhabitants,  and 
returning  from  residence  elsewhere  to  re- 
settle in  their  original  State,  although  a 
want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  could  not 
in  such  cases  be  presumed. 

Mr.  Mason  thought  7  years  too  long,  but 
would  never  agree  to  part  with  the  principle. 
It  is  a  valuable  principle.  He  thought  It  a 
defect  in  the  plan,  that  the  representatives 
would  be  too  few  to  bring  with  them  all  the 
local  knowledge  necessary.  If  residence  be 
not  required,  rich  men  of  neighboring  States 
may  employ  with  success  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption In  some  particular  district,  and 
thereby  get  into  the  public  councils  after 
having  failed  In  their  own  States.  This  Is 
the  practice  In  the  boroughs  of  England. 

On  the  question  for  postponing,  In  order 
to  consider  Mr.  Dickinson's  motion, — 

Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye,  3; 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  no.  8. 

On  the  question  for  inserting  "inhabi- 
tant," in  place  of  "resident," — agreed  to, 
nem.  con. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Col.  Mason  moved  to  In- 
sert "one  year"  for  previous  Inhabitancy. 

Mr.  Williamson  liked  the  report  as  It  stood. 
He  thought  "resident"  a  good  enough  term. 


He  was  against  requiring  any  period  of  «.^. 
ous  residence.    New  residents,  if  sleeted^ 
be  most  zealous  to  conform  to  the  wi'ii**^ 
their  constituents,  as  their  conduct  win  2 
watched  with  a  more  jealous  eye 

Mr.    Butler   and   Mr.   Rutledge "  moveH  ■•, 

SLbi"t:ancr"'°'  "''''"•"  '"^^°^'«- 

On  the  question  for  "3  years," 

South     Carolina,    Georiga,    aye     a-    M 
Hampshire.       Massachusetts,      ConnectimT 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware    M^ 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  no,  9  '  ^^' 

On  the  question  for  "1  year," 

New  Jersey.  North  Carolina,  South  Cam. 
Una,  Georgia,  aye,  4;  New  Hampshire  ManT 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvunia  Deu" 
ware.  Virginia,  no,  6;  Maryland  divided 

Article  4,  sec.  2.  as  amended  in  mann» 
preceding,  was  agreed  to. 

The  term  "resident"  was  struck  out  .nrt 
"inhabitant"  Inserted,  "° 

Article  5,  sec.  3,  as  amended,,  was  then 
agreed  to,  nem.  con.  'j 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  language  I  have  chosen 
would  most  nearly  conform  to  the  origl- 
nal  intent  that  the  delegates  expressed 
in  this  debate. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
term  "qualified  elector"  be  used.  How- 
ever, this  could  potentially  lead  to  50  dif - 
ferent  sets  of  qualifications  Under  in- 
dividual State  laws.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  preferable  to  have  uniformity 
in  the  qualifications  for  this  high  office. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  points, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  even  more  com- 
pelling reasons  for  proposing  this 
amendment — reasons  which  have  not 
often  been  discussed.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  1960  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ran  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
U.S.  Senator  from  Texas  in  the  same 
election.  In  Texas,  of  course,  this 
meant  that  his  name  appeared  on  the 
ballot  in  two  places  for  two  different  of- 
fices. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this 
was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had  run 
for  two  national  oflSces  in  the  same  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  was  suc- 
cessful in  both  races,  although  his  sub- 
sequent resignation  as  U.S.  Sehator  left 
open  the  question  of  whether;  he  could 
have  been  seated  in  both  ofiBces.  This 
development,  plus  the  recehtly  an- 
nounced intentions  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Salinger]  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  to  run  for  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  in  States  where  they  do  not 
apparently  have  the  required  residency 
for  voting  purposes,  raise  other  very  im- 
portant questions. 

Is  there,  Mr.  President,  any  provision 
In  the  Constitution  or  any  precedent 
which  would  prevent  a  person  from  run- 
ning for  election  for  the  office  of  VS. 
Senator  from  two  or  more  States  in  the 
same  election?  In  these  days  of  cross- 
voting,  it  might  even  be  possible  with  a 
well-known  name  to  file  in  two  States 
on  different  tickets — in  Kansas  on  the 
Republican  ticket  and  In  OklaJioma  on 
the  Democratic  ticket — in  Ohio  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  in  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Is  there,  Mr.  President,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  which  would  prevent 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  for  example— I 
am  sorry  he  is  not  in  the  Chamber- 
while  holding  office,  from  also  seeking 
election  to  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
from  Montana? 


T.  there  any  Senate  precedent  or  any 
o.«r^rcourt  decision  which  would 
Sft  the  same  person  from  holding 
gfofflce  of  U.S.  Senator  from  two  or 

""ythfsSiate  decided  to  seat  one  per- 
«  a  Senator  from  two  States,  would 
f  nr  she  be  entitled  to  two  offices,  two 
?.ffs  and  two  votes?  Would  he  or  she 
SlntiUed  to  two  salaries?  These  are 
!^v  a  few  of  the  very  troublesome  ques- 
?^  which  leap  to  mind. 

n  is  of  course,  within  the  province  of 
fhs  senate  In  a  challenge  proceeding  to 
Suse  to  seat  a  person  as  Senator  from 
mor than  one  State.  But  if  the  Seriate 
Sre  faced  with  a  valid  certificate  of  elec- 
Jon  and  the  person  had  met  the  other 
^institutional  requirements,  it  would 
Jprtelnly  be  difficult  to  reject  the  choice 
nf  that  State.  It  would  generate  many 
Lleasantries.  to  say  the  least;  and  it 
would  in  eflfect,  be  constitutional  legis- 
lation'without  constitutional  process. 

Mr  President,  these  points  appear  to 
he  at  least  legal  posslblUtles  although 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  think  they 
we  farfetched.  But  with  present  day 
mobUity.  present  day  news  coverage, 
radio  and  television  programs  spanning 
several  States,  and  Increased  interest  in 
poUtical  affairs,  they  are  far  from  in^ 
conceivable.  I  remind  my  friends  from 
the  South  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
"carpetbaggers."  referring  largely  to 
oeople  from  the  North  who  came  to  their 
States  and  took  over  their  governments 
and  businesses  during  Reconstruction 
days  I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  de- 
sire to  see  this  attitude  extended  to  this 
day  and  age  and  to  membership  in  this 

body 

Mr.  President,  before  undertaking  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  of  such  conse- 
quence, I  asked  several  prominent  law 
firms  if  they  would  give  me  opinions  on 
at  least  two  points.     First,  would  the 
proposed  amendment  prevent  a  person 
residing  in  one  State  from  filing  for  the 
ofQce  of  U.S.  Senator  in  another  State? 
Second,  are  there  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  are  there  valid  precedents 
which  would  prevent  a  person  from  fil- 
ing for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  from 
two  or  more  States  in  the  same  election 
and  if  successful  from  holding  such  of- 
fices in  the  Senate. 

These  opinions  are  most  interesting 
and  clearly  Indicate  that  the  amendment 
would  be  helpful  in  solving  many  ques- 
tions and  that  the  weird  problems  raised 
in  my  discussion  are  very  real  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  opinions  of  these  distinguished 
firms,  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  recent  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opliilons 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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THE  Library  or  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  August  21, 1964. 
To:  Hon.  Pcter  H.  Dominick  (Attention  Mr. 

Richards) . 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Answers  to  certain  questions  as  to 
election  of  a  candidate  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  two  of  more  States. 
Question  1.  If  a  candidate  is  possessed  of 
the  constitutional  qualifications  exacted  of 


a  US  Senator,  and  is  deemed  by  each  of 
two  or  more  States  to  be  a  legal  resident 
thereof,  is  there  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  which  would  prevent  such 
person  from  running  as  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  m  the  Senate  in  two  or  more  States? 

No.    Since     Congress,    consistently    with 
article    1,  section  4.   clause   1   of  the   Con- 
stitution, has  been  disposed  to  rely  on  State 
laws  for  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress, 
each  State  is  privUeged  to  determine,  in  con- 
formity with  its  own  laws,  whether  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  is  eligible 
to   be   placed  on  its   election   ballots.    Ac- 
cordingly, If   the   officials  and   co\irts   of   a 
given  State  were  convinced  that  a  prospective 
candidate  was  a  bona  fide  resident,  conceiv- 
ably it  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  so  rul- 
ing by  the  knowledge  that  the  courts  of  one 
or  more  other  States  were  prepared  to  make, 
or  had  made,  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  individual  also  was  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  the  latter,  or  other  States.     Presumably, 
the  courts  of  the  first  State  would  view  the 
decision  of  the  others  as  the  product  of  error. 
Question  2.  If  a  person  were  elected  as  a 
US    Senator  from  two   or  more    States,   Is 
there  anything  In  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  In  Senate  precedents, 
which  wovdd  prevent  a  person  from  being 
seated  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  two  or  more 
States,  and  casting  two  or  more  votes? 

It  Is  highly  probable  that  the  Senate  would 
construe   the  following   constitutional   pro- 
visions as  a  bar  to  the  candidate-elect  being 
accorded  more  than  one  seat;  to  wit:  article 
1    section  3.   clause  3.   and  amendment   17. 
The  nrst  provision,  in  enumerating  the  quali- 
fications of  a  Senator,  stipulates  that  he  shall 
"be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from  which 
he  shall  be  chosen."    Since  it  is  Inconceivable 
that   an   individual  simultaneously   can   be 
an  Inhabitant  of  more  than  one  State,  the 
Senate  probably  would  rule  that  only  one  of 
the  several  States  had  correctly  concluded 
that  the  candidate-elect  was  Indeed  a  resi- 
dent thereof.     In  addition,   amendment   17 
provides  that  the  Senate  "shall  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  State;  and  each 
Senator    shall    have    one    vote."      The    last 
quoted  phrase  also  would  seem  to  preclude 
the  seating  of  a  single  Individual  as  a  duly 
elected  Senator  from  several  States,  and  ac- 
cording him  more  than  one  vote;  that  is,  a 
vote  from  each  of  the  States  from  which  he 
has  been  elected  ("Senate  Election,  Expulsion 
and   Censure  Cases":    S.   Doc.  No.    71;    87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.   (1962),  pp.  5.  44;   refusal  to 
seat  Adalbert  Ames  from  Mississippi  on  the 
eround  that  he  was  not  a  resident  thereof). 
Apart  from  the  last  mentioned  Instance,  no 
other  relevant  example  has  been  found  In 
published  treatises  oh  the  Senate  or  in  com- 
pilations of  Senate  precedents. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  highly 
unlikely  possibility  that  the  Senate  might 
disregard  all  of  the  aforementioned  consid- 
erations; and  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  its 
virtually  unlimited  powers  as  the  final  judge 
of  the  quallflcatlons  of  its  Members  (art.  1, 
sec   5  cl    1)  accord  more  than  one  seat  and 
vote  to  an  individual  elected  to  the  Senate 
as  an  inhabitant  of  more  than  one  State.    In 
so  ruling  It  also  would  find  It  necessary  to 
alter   its  own   rules   with   reference   to   the 
maximum  number  of  committee  assignments 
to  be  allotted  each  Member;   but  since  the 
Senate   enjoys    virtually    unlimited    compe- 
tence to  formulate  its  own  rules,  amendment 
of  the  latter  to  accommodate  the  Member- 
elect  as  the  delegate  of  several  States  would 
occasion  no  serious  problem. 

Question  3.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  Stat^  which 
would  prevent  such  Member  from  drawing 
two  or  more  salaries  or  having  two  sets  of 

staffs?  . .        ..  „. 

The  Constitution  merely  provides  that 
"Senators  •  •  *  shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law" 
(art.  1.  sec.  6,  cl.  1) .  A  companion  provision 
against  dual  office  holding  (art.  1,  sec.  6,  cl.  2) 


stipulates  that  "no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  In 

office." 

Whether  the  phrase,  "shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation," wovild  be  strictly  construed  as 
barring  the  receipt  of  compensation  for  more 
than  one  seat  in  the  Senate  is  a  matter  for 
speculation;  for  this  provision  hitherto  has 
not  been  officially  construed.  The  second 
provision  is  inapplicable;  for  it  refers  to  dual 
office  holding  arising  when  an  officer  In  the 
executive  or  Judicial  branches  attempts  to 
acquire  and  retain  a  seat  In  the  Congress. 

As  to  statutory  provisions;  one  pertaining 
to  the  "salaries  of  Senators"  (2  U.S.C.  36)  is 
silent  as  to  the  hypothetical  problem  pre- 
sented;  and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
relevant  Interpretation  by  the  Comptroller 
General.      Other   statutory    provisions    pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  dual  compensation  are 
directed  principally  at  officers  and  employees 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment  (5  U.S.C.  58,  62,  69-72).     However. 
5  U.S.C.  70,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  con- 
struction which  would  render  it  operative  as 
a  bar  to  the  collection  of  multiple  salaries  by 
an  Incumbent  holding  more  than  one  Senate 
seat.    Section  70  provides  that  "no  officer  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service  •   •   •  shall 
receive  any  additional  pay,  extra  aUowances, 
or    compensation.    In    any    form    whatever 
•   •   •  for  any  service  or  duty  whatever,  \in- 
less  the  same  is  authorized  by  law,  and  the 
appropriation  therefor  explicitly  states  that 
It  Is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  allowance, 
or  compensation." 

NORUAN   J.   Smaix, 
Legislative  Attorney. 


Chickering  &  Gregort, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  1,  1964. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ,  ^^      ^ 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  Your  letter  to 
tis  of  August  19,  1964,  requests  our  opinions 
regarding  certain  questions  arising  out  of  the 
existing  qualifications  of  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
regarding  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  these  quallflcatlons.  Our 
opinions  are  set  forth  below,  together  with 
a  general  discussion  of  the  applicable  law 
upon  which  we  based  these  opinions. 

Your  proposed  amendment  and  questions 
are  addressed  to  the  two  principal  problems 
of  the  "stranger  senatorial  candidate"  and 
the  "holding  of  multiple  Senate  seats." 

As  we  see  it,  the  "stranger  candidate"  situ- 
atlon  involves  a  case  in  which  a  person,  who 
is  not  a  permanent  inhabitant  or  resident  of 
a  State  attempts  to  establish  such  residence 
or  habitancy  shortly  before  deciding  to  run 
for      the      U.S.      Senate      in      this      Stete^ 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
a   "stranger   candidate"    could   be   either   a 
"complete    stranger",    as    In    the    cases    of 
Robert  Kennedy   and  Pierre  SaUnger  who 
have  had  few  or  none  of  the  usual  IndicU 
of  residence  or  habitancy  for  any  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  in   the  State  in  which  they 
chose  to  run.  or  a  "temporary"  resident  or 
Inhabitant   who,   by   maintaining   a   home 
voting  stotxis  or  other  incidents  in  several 
States  for  some  period  of  time,  has  estab- 
lished more  substantial  Indicia  of  residence 
or  habitancy  In  more  than  one  State. 

The  problem  of  the  "holding  of  multiple 
Senate  seats"  could  involve  a  case  In  which 
a  person  seeks  to  run  for  several  Senate 
seats  simultaneously  In  the  same  national 
election,  or  one  In  which  a  person  who  hM 
already  been  elected  and  seated  as  aJJ-S- 
Senator,  subsequently  seeks  to  be  elected  at 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  another  State  in  another 

dGCtiou  ■ 

Furthermore,  these  two  problems  will  often 
interrelate  In  that  a  "multiple  •»^.«^^  "^JT. 
nation  wUl  Invariably  Involve  » ..  «*^8« 
situation,  although  the  "stranger"  situation 
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specific  questions  and  our  answers 
questions  are  as  follows : 
Would  the  proposed  amendment  In 
strict  a  citizen  to  running  for  the 
UJS.  Senator  from  one  State  only, 
that  connection  Is  the  word  "resl- 
to  prevent  the  type  of  sit- 
whlch  we  are  presently  faced  in 
-Kennedy  cases?" 
opinion,  your  proposed  amendment 
)t  restrict  a  citizen  from  running 
office  of  the  UJS.  Senator  from  one 
nor  is  the  word  "resident"  suffi- 
prevent  the  type  of  situation  pre- 
1  the  cases  of  Pierre  Salinger  and 
Kennedy,  although  the  adoption  of 
amendment  would  make   It  more 
for  a  person  to  run   for   the  office 
Senator  from  more  than  one  State 
In  a  State  in  which  he  has  not 
a  permanent  residence, 
there  anything  in  the  present  con- 
requirements  or  Federal   prece- 
i  would  prevent  a  person: 
Prom  running  for  the  office  for  U.S. 
"  two  or  more  States?" 
opinion,  no  existing  constitutional 
snt  or  Federal  precedent  specifically 
a  person  from  filing  or  running  for 
of   U.S.   Senator  in   two  or  more 
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F^m    running    while    holding    the 
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opinion,  no  existing  constitutional 
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always  involve  a  "mxiltlple  seating" 


elected  from  two  or  more  States,  be 

such  capacity  from   each  of  the 

thereby  having  the  right  to  mul- 

i,  multiple  staffs,  and  even  perhaps 

salaries?" 

problem  of  the  simultaneous  holding 

than  one  Senate  seat  does  not  ap- 

be  discussed  by  any  of  the  author- 

Eowever,    in    our   opinion,    a    correct 

construqtlon  of  the  Constitution  would  pre- 

seatlng  of  a  person  as  a  Senator 

or  more  States. 


MSCUSSION  OF  QUESTIONS 


<  onstitutional    and    legal    principles 
to  the  answers  to  these  questions 
reasoning  upon  which  we  based  our 
ire  as  follows : 
I,  section  3,  clause  3  of  the  U.S. 
provides : 
psrson  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
attained  the  Age  of  thirty  years, 
nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
ajnd  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
of  that  State   for  which  he 
:hosen." 

I,  section  5,  clause  1,  provides: 
House  shall   be  the   Judge  of  the 
Returns  and  Qualifications  of  Its 
and  a  Majority  of  each  shall 
a  Quorum  to  do  Business;  but  a 
>rumber  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
of  absent  Members,  in  such  Man- 
under  such  Penalties  as  each  House 


been 


Inha  iltant 


Mei  sbers. 


and 


l^th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
adopted  May  31,  1913,  provides: 
;  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
of  two  Senators  from  each 
ell  cted  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six 
ar  d  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote, 
elec^rs  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualiflca  Ions  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  nuj  aerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures." 

Pursua  at  to  article  I,  section  5.  clause  1 
of  the  U.  3.  Constitution,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 


the  sole  authority  to  Judge  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  Its  Members. 
However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  con- 
strue the  language  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  this  authority  t  Barry  v.  United 
States  ex.  rel.  Cunningham,  279  U.S.  597-  73 
L.  Ed.  867). 

The  words  "resident"  and  "Inhabitant," 
have  no  precise,  separate,  and  distinct  legal 
definition.  The  meaning  of  these  words 
must  be  determined  by  the  contexts  In  which 
they  are  used  and  they  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably. 

The  Individual  States  select  their  nominees 
for  election  to  the  office  of  US.  Senator 
through  varying  procedures  and  filing  re- 
quirements. Seme  States,  as  In  the  case  of 
California,  provide  for  the  selection  of  the 
party  nominees  by  party  primaries.  Others, 
as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  provide  for  such 
nominations  through  State  conventions. 
After  nomination,  pursuant  to  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  all  U.S. 
Senators  must  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  Such  election  Is  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  certification  from  a  State  official 
to  the  Senate  of  the  fact  of  such  election. 

No  existing  provision  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution or  Federal  precedent  prevents  a 
person  who  Is  over  30  years  of  age  and  has  for 
9  years  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
from  moving  to  a  State  other  than  that  of 
his  permanent  residence,  establishing  a  tem- 
porary habitation  or  residence,  filing  and 
running  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  and 
being  elected  from  said  State  If,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  he  Is  an  "inhabitant" 
of  that  State.  Moreover,  no  minimum  pe- 
riod of  time  Is  required  within  which  a  per- 
son must  have  been  an  inhabitant  and  no 
State  can  enact  any  laws  regarding  residence, 
habltancy,  or  other  requirements  which  add 
to  or  vary  the  constitutional  qualifications 
for  a  Senator. 

No  existing  provision  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution or  Federal  precedent  specifically 
prevents  a  person  who  is  over  30  years  of 
age  and  who  has  been  9  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  from  filing  in  two  or 
more  States  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  and 
running  simultaneously  for  such  offices  or 
from  filing  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  and 
running  for  such  office  in  one  or  more 
additional  States  after  he  has  already  been 
elected  and  seated  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  How- 
ever, we  believe  It  probable  that,  based  up- 
on some  or  all  of  the  following  arguments, 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  refuse  to  seat  such 
person  as  a  Senator  from  two  or  more 
States. 

Multiple  Senate  seating  accomplished  by 
simultaneous  election  appears  to  be  pre- 
vented by  U.S.  Constitution,  article  I.  section 
3,  clause  3,  providing  that  "no  person  shall 
be  a  Senator  •  •  •  who  shall  not,  when 
elected  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen."  if  the  applicable 
Senate  elections  take  place  on  the  same  day, 
because  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  person 
to  be  an  "inhabitant"  of  more  than  one 
State  at  once. 

In  addition,  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  clearly  sets  forth  that  each 
State  shall  have  two  Senators  and  that  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  It  appears  to 
be  even  less  In  keeping  with  the  historic 
regional-representational  basis  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  permit  the  same  person  to  hold 
Senate  seats  from  different  States  than  to 
permit  the  same  person  to  hold  different 
seats  from  the  same  State. 

Fiirthermore.  since  the  composition  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  stated  to  be  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  not  merely  representing  each 
State,  It  appears  that  a  Senator  must  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inhabitant  from  the  State 
for  which  he  has  been  chosen  after  he  has 
been  elected  and  during  his  continuance  In 
office.  Therefore,  he  could  not  qualify  as  an 
"inhabitant"  of  another  State  "wiien  elected" 
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during  the  continuation  of  another  ««„  . 
term  from  another  State.  °enate 

Finally,  the  provision  that  each  Senat,. 
shall  have  one  vote  appears  to  refeTt^^ 
individual  rather  than  to  a  Seim*  ** 
Under  this  construction,  if  an  lucHv.!?*- 
were  to  hold  several  seats  he  would  JS 
only  one  vote  with  the  result  that  oniv  on.!! 
the  several  States  whose  seats  he  held  wr!,?i 
be  able  to  vote  both  Its  seats.  ^^ 

It  should  be  noted.  In  this  connection  t>,.» 
article  I,  section  3.  clause  1  contained  niC,^ 
slons  similar  to  those  discussed  hnmedlaili' 
above,  before  superseded  by  the  17th  am^nn 
ment.  •»"«na. 

DISCUSSION    OP    PROPOSED   AMENDMENT 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  amendment 
while  helpful  in  both  the  "stranger  canrir 
date"  and  "multiple  Senate  seats"  proble^' 
does  not  completely  prevent  these  practi^ 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  substitution  of  the  word  "resident" 
for  the  word  "inhabitant,"  without  setting 
forth  more  specific  criteria  does  not  in  oi» 
opinion,  make  the  provisions  of  article  1 
section  3,  clause  3  more  restrictive  because* 
as  seen  above,  the  words  "inhabitant"  and 
"resident"  are  used  Interchangeably. 

The  addition  of  the  1-year  requirement 
would  tend  to  restrict  the  practice  of 
"stranger  candidacies,"  particularly  in  a 
"complete  stranger"  situation  In  which  such 
a  person  would  appear  to  be  barred  from  fil- 
Ing  or  rimnlng  by  any  reasonable  Interpreta- 
tion by  State  officials  of  your  amendment 
However,  In  the  case  of  a  "tempca-ary  resl- 
dent,"  the  1-year  requirement,  without  furi 
ther  criteria,  might  not  be  such  an  effective 
prohibition. 

The  proposed  1-year  residence  require- 
ment, does  not.  In  and  of  Itself,  prohibit  a 
person  from  filing  and  running  for  multiple 
Senate  seats.  Nevertheless,  particularly  in 
a  "complete  stranger"  situation  where  a  per- 
son Is  running  simultaneously  m  two  or 
more  States,  it  would  be  of  somt  Indirect 
assistance,  because  It  would  be  more  dlfH- 
cult  for  one  person  to  meet  this  1-year  resi- 
dence requirement  In  two  or  more  States. 
However,  where  a  person  Is  a  "temporary 
resident"  In  two  or  more  States  or  where  a 
person  who  has  been  elected  a  Senator  sub- 
sequently  attempts  to  file  and  run  In  one  or 
more  States,  this  amendment  would  not  be 
of  such  great  assistance  because  Buch  per- 
son may  have  established,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  State  officials  or  courts,  a  1-year  resi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  filing  and  running. 
This  amendment  does  not  specifically  pro- 
hibit a  person  from  being  seated  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  two  or  more  States,  If  he  hit 
filed,  run,  and  been  elected  as  such.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  additional  1-year  re- 
quirement, the  U.S.  Senate  might  base  a  re- 
fusal to  approve  multiple  seating  on  a  fail- 
ure of  the  person  to  meet  the  somewhat 
stronger  residence  requirements  Jn  one  or 
more  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chickering  &  Oregort. 


Holland  &  Hart, 
Denver,  Colo..  September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  You  have  re- 
quested our  opinion  whether,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  (I)  there  la 
any  restriction,  by  nature  of  qualification 
provision  or  otherwise,  upon  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  seeking  election  in 
more  than  one  State;  (11)  If  elected  In  more 
than  one  State,  could  he  hold  two  seats,  or, 
Indeed,  could  he  hold  two  different  Federal 
elective  offices?  Also  we  understand  that 
you  desire  our  opinion  and  observations  upon 
the  State  residency  qualification  for  a  U.S. 
Senator. 
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The   Constitution    negatively    states    the 
«iiiflcations  of  a  Senator  as  follows: 
•■No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
t  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
d  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 

««tes  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
mhabltant  of  that  State  for  which  he 

^  be  chosen."     (U.S.  Constitution,  art.  I, 

,gf,  3,  par.  3.) 

IDesplte  what  this  would  seem  to  require 
literally.  It  was  early  established  that  It  Is 
flifflclen't  If  a  Senator  possesses  the  necessary 
^Iflcatlons  when  he  takes  his  seat  or  oath 
of  office.  The  case  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was 
not  30  years  of  age  when  elected,  established 
this  precedent.  Age  at  the  time  of  assum- 
ine  office  and  not  at  election  was  used  again 
in  1935  in  the  case  of  Senator  Rush  D.  Holt 
/Corwln  "The  Constitution  and  What  It 
Means  Today,"  12th  ed.  1958,  pp.  7.  9-10; 
-Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Annotated,"  S.  Doc.  170.  82d  Cong., 
jd  sess.,  1953.  p.  88).  In  the  case  of  Sen- 
ator Adelbert  Ames,  of  Mississippi,  In  1870, 
it  was  held  that  residency  at  the  time  of 
taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate  rather  than 
at  the  time  of  election  was  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication (S.  Doc.  71.  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
p  44) .  This  Is  contrary  to  the  case  of  James 
Shields,  of  Illinois,  In  1849.  where  It  was  held 
that  the  qualification  of  having  been  a  citizen 
for  9  years  must  be  fulfilled  "at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected"  (S.  Doc.  71.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess,, 
pp.  14-15). 

Residency  (an  "Inhabitant"  Is  a  resident 
(Corwln,  supra,  p.  7) )  in  a  State  at  the  time 
of  election  not  being  either  required  nor  a 
disability.  It  appears  quite  possible  that  a 
candidate  oould  run  wherever  he  chooses.  If 
he  Is  successful  In  one  State,  he  can  estab- 
lish residency  there  after  the  election  and 
become  one  of  its  Senators.  If  he  be  success- 
ful In  more  than  one.  presiimably  he  can 
elect  which  State  he  will  represent,  become 
a  resident  of  It,  and  effectively  deny  the  other 
the  representation  It  chose.  Furthermore. 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  question  whether 
a  Senator-elect  was  a  bona  fide  Inhabitant  of 
the  State  from  which  he  was  elected,  holding 
that  the  certificate  of  the  Grovernor  that  he 
Is  an  inhabitant  Is  sufficient  qualification. 
See  the  case  of  Senator  Stanley  Grlswold,  of 
Ohio,  in  1809  (S.  Doc.  No.  71.  87th  Cong., 
ad  sess.,  p.  5). 

We  find  no  provision  against  this  hedging 
poesibllity.  However,  there  may  be  some  de- 
terrent effect  in  article  I,  section  5,  pturagraph 
1,  which  we  shall  discuss  shortly. 

The  problem  of  simultaneously  holding 
two  Federal  elective  offices  is  not  solely  re- 
lated to  the  residency  problem.  In  any 
event,  there  Is  no  positive  constitutional 
barrier  to  such  possibility.  The  real  deter- 
rent would  probably  be  article  I,  section  5, 
paragraph  1,  which  provides  that  "Each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers." The  "qualifications"  referred  to  do 
not  mean  only  the  qualifications  of  sections 
2  and  3  of  article  I.  A  House  may  disqualify 
"for  reasons  that  appeal  to  the  common 
Judgment."  For  example,  the  House  excluded 
a  polygamlst  and  the  Senate  excluded  as  a 
Member  one  whose  credentials  were  deemed 
tainted  by  fraud  and  corruption  because  of 
the  acceptance  of  certain  sums  of  money  In 
promotion  of  his  candidacy.  It  might  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  that  a  House  would 
exclude  one  who  sought  a  seat  there  plus 
another  Federal  elective  office. 

At  first  blush  It  might  appear  that  para- 
graph 2  of  section  6  of  article  I  would  pro- 
hibit the  holding  of  multiple  Federal  elective 
offices.  That  paragraph  provides  In  part: 
"no  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office." 
First  excluding  an  officeholder  from  "either 
House"  Indicates  that  "office"  In  this  sense 


is  not  that  of  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
either  House.  Further  the  literature  Indi- 
cates that  "office"  In  this  sense  means  an 
appointive  office  {United  States  v.  Hartwell, 
6  Wall.  385,  393  (1868) ) ;  these  are  the  offices 
created  by  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Con- 
gress and,  usually,  filled  by  the  President  un- 
der provisions  relating  to  the  executive  es- 
tablishment (see  Schwartz,  "The  Powers  of 
Government,"  vol.  II,  (1963),  pp.  40-47, 
passim) . 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  Is  our  opinion  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  bar  to  seeking 
election  to  the  Senate  from  more  than  one 
State.  The^  probably  is  a  practical  deter- 
renlTttr^S^upylng  more  than  one  Federal 
elective  office. 

As  to  the  State  residency  qualification 
which  would  be  desirable  in  the  event  the 
Constitution  is  amended  to  require  more 
stringent  residency  requirements,  we  have 
some  opinions  and  thoughts. 

It  has  been  this  country's  general  con- 
stitutional scheme  to  leave  to  the  States 
the  determination  of  who  is  a  qualified  elec- 
tor but  the  Constitution  has  prescribed  the 
qualifications  of  the  elected.  We  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  that  any  amendment 
leave  the  qualifications  for  the  Senate  in 
this  posttire,  otherwise  there  can  be  50  va- 
rieties of  qualifications. 

A  quick  survey  shows  that  even  for  the 
electors  there  are  very  wide  divergences 
among  the  several  States.  For  example,  33 
States  have  residency  periods  of  1  year  to 
qualify  as  a  voter.  Seventeen  States  have 
residency  periods  other  than  a  year,  2  of 
which  require  2  years,  1  State  9  months 
and  14  States  6  months.  Nineteen  States 
have  different  qualifications  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections.  In  some  this  is  as  low  as 
20  days. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  any  constitutional 
amendment  should  require  that  the  candi- 
date have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  from  which  he  seeks  election  for  at  least 
1  year  and  It  would  be  good  if  there  could 
be  built  Into  the  amendment  or  into  its  his- 
torical background  the  even  tighter  concept 
of  domicile  because  this  carries  with  it  the 
Implication  of  a  "home."  The  following  two 
observations  of  the  late  Justice  Jackson 
Illustrate  what  we  mean : 

"Domicile  means  a  relationship  between  a 
person  and  a  loc£illty.  It  is  the  place,  and 
the  one  place,  where  he  has  his  roots  and 
his  real,  permanent  home"  {Williams  v. 
North  Carolina,  317  U.S.  287  at  322). 

"The  search  for  the  domicile  of  any  per- 
son capable  of  acquiring  a  domicile  of  choice 
is  but  a  search  for  his  'home'  "  {District  of 
Columbia  v.  Murphy.  314  U.S.  441  at  455) . 

If  as  a  matter  of  expediency  it  Is  deemed 
advisable  to  give  the  States  a  greater  share 
in  the  residency  qualification,  we  believe 
that  that  qualification  should  be  at  least  the 
qualification  of  an  elector  eligible  to  vote  for 
representatives  to  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State's  legislature.  This  would  get 
away  from  extremely  short  periods  of  time 
which  prevail  in  some  Instances  for  presi- 
dential elections.  There  may  be  a  very  good 
reason  to  have  a  short  period  for  presiden- 
tial election  because  of  the  great  national 
importance  of  the  office.  One  who  is  already 
a  citizen  should  not  be  easily  disenfran- 
chised. As  to  Members  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, while  they  are  national  oflQcers,  their 
area  of  concern  must  include  in  some  large 
measvure  the  concerns  of  the  State  from 
which  they  are  elected  and  in  prder  ade- 
quately to  discharge  this  duty,  tq|ey  should 
have  had  more  than  a  formal  or  nominal 
contact  with  their  States. 

We  hope  that  this  opinion  will  assist  you 
in  answering  the  questions  which  you  have 
raised. 

Very  truly  yo\irs, 

Holland  &  Hart. 
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Dickenson,  Wright,  McKean  &  Cudlip, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  You  have  sub- 
mitted to  us  a  draft  of  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  article  I, 
section  3,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  establishes  the  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator. The  proposed  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows (new  language  In  Italic,  matter  to  be 
deleted  in  black  brackets)  : 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  ttol  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected  or 
appointed,  [be  an  inhabitant!  have  been  a 
resident  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen  for  at  least  one  year  immediately 
prior  to  his  election  or  appointment." 

You  have  asked  whether  this  proposed 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  re- 
currence of  situations  such  as  those  In  which 
Senator  Salinger  seeks  election  in  California 
and  in  which  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
seeks  election  in  New  York.  As  we  under- 
stand the  factual  situations  involved  in  these 
cases,  neither  Senator  Salinger  nor  Attor- 
ney General  Kennedy  claims  to  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  seeks 
election  until  Immediately  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nominating  process  (fil- 
ing as  a  candidate  in  the  California  prhnary 
election,  and  indicating  candidacy  at  the 
party  nominating  convention  in  New  York, 
respectively).  Thus,  neither  makes  any 
claim  that  he  will  have  inhabited,  resided 
in.  or  been  domiciled  in  the  State  from 
which  he  seeks  election  for  1  year  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  election  date. 

It  is  clear  that  your  proposed  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  disqualify  a  candidate 
seeking  election  in  the  future  under  these 
factual   circumstances. 

However,    it    should    be    noted   that    the 
proposed    amendment,    could.    If    adopted, 
create  new  problems  of  construction.     The 
term  "resident"  is  one  which  has  been  vari- 
ously   defined    in    Judicial    decisions.     The 
scope  of  these  definitions  Is  such  that  the 
proposed  amendment  might  be  construed  to 
require  little  more  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  dwelling  place  within  the  State  a  year  prior 
to  the  election,  with  the  announced  inten- 
tion to  reside  there,  but  without  very  much 
m  the  way  of  actual  physical  presence  dur- 
ing the  year.    At  the  other  extreme,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  might  be  construed  to  bar 
an  incumbent  Senator  from  seeking  reelec- 
tion,   on   the   ground    of    his   residence    In 
Washington.  D.C,  rather  than  in  the  State- 
from  which  he  was  originally  elected.     Ad- 
mittedly, these  examples  He  at  the  extremes. 
However,    review    of    the    debates   of   the 
Constitutional   Convention   of   1787    (as  re- 
ported by  James  Madison;   Elliot,  "Debates 
in  the  Federal  Convention,"  vol.  V.  pp.  389 
et  seq.)   suggests  that  while  these  examples 
may  be  Improbable,  they  are  not  completely 
fanciful.     An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
1787  convention  which  would  have  required 
that  a  Senator  be  an  "Inhabitant  actually 
resident    —   years"   prompted   one   delegate 
to  state  that  "a  short  term  •   •   •  Inserted 
in  the  blank  •   •   •  might  be  construed  to 
exclude  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who 
could  not  be  said  to  be  actual  residents  In 
their  States,  whilst  at  the  seat  of  the  gen- 
eral government." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  draft  originally 
proposed  to  the  1787  Convention  required 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  "resi- 
dents" when  elected,  rather  than  "Inhabi- 
tants." This  was  changed  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  who  proposed 
that  "resident"  be  stricken,  and  "inhabitsmt" 
inserted,  as  being  "less  liable  to  miscon- 
struction."   James  Madison,  supporting  this 
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debate  is  Instructive,  and  It  may  be 

that  after  full  consideration   of 

pfMslbllltles,  the  delegates  adopted  the 

provision.     Copies  of  the  report  of 

portions   of   this   debate   are   at- 

'or  your  ready  reference. 

have    also    asked    whether    there    Is 

In   the   present   Constitution   or 

precedents    which    would    prohibit 

•  •  from  being  elected  in  the 

ejection  as  TJ3.  Senator  from  two  or 

•   •  •   [or]   •  •   •  from  seeking 

as  a  U.S.  Senator  in  another  state 

holding  office  as  a  U.S.  Senator."    We 

had  time  to  research  these  ques- 

a(fequately.  and  have  advised  you  that 

not  able  to  give  oxir  opinion  with 

to  these  points.    Tou  have  neverthe- 

uested   that   we   repeat   here   some 

Ions   which  we  have   made   to   you 

telebhone    after    brief   consideration    of 

questions.     So  qualified,   those   com- 

f  pUow : 

not  appear  to  have  been  the  Inten- 

1  he  draftsmen  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 

State  be  represented  in  Congress  by 

of  another  State,  or  that  one  in- 

could   simultaneously   be   an   "In- 

of  more  than  one  State.    Madison. 

.  deplored  in  the  1787  Convention 

that  Delaware  had  on  two  occasions 

r^resented  in   the  Continental   Con- 

cltlzens  of  other  States.    Elliot,  "De- 

the  Federal  Convention,"  vol.  V.  p. 


,  the  term  "Inhabitant"  has  been 

construed,  and  has  sometimes  been 

with    the    concept    of    "domicile." 

one  individual  should  not,  at  any 

n^oment,  be  "domiciled"  In  more  than 

Nevertheless,  in  at  least  one  case 

substantial   simis   in   Inheritance 

single  individual  was  found.  In  sepa- 

carried  to  the  highest  coxirts 

ijespectlve  States,  to  have  been  doml- 

two  different  States  at  the  time  of 

(See  Dorrance'a   Estate,   309  Pa. 

■e  Estate  of  Dorrance.  115  N.J.  Eq.  268, 

Eq.  204;  Sew  Jersey  v.  Pennsylvania, 

580:  Hill  V.  Martin,  296  U-S.  393.    See 

v.  Florida,  306  U.S.  398,  esp.  pp. 

)     It  Is  not  Inconceivable,  therefore. 

Individual  might  similarly  be  found. 

tribunals,  to  be  an  "inhabitant" 

than  one  State  at  a  single  point  in 

'  Tie  possibility  would  be  greatly  en- 

of  coTirse.  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 

habitually  divided  his  time  on  a  more  or 

eqfal  basis  between  residences   maln- 

hlm  in  two  different  States. 

the    requirement    that    the 

be   an   "Inhabitant"   seems,   under 

.  section  3,  clause  3.  to  be  confined 

1 1me  "when  elected."    This  might  af- 

question   you   pose   regarding   the 

of  an  incimabent  Senator  from 

State  seeking  election  from  another  diu-- 

erm  of  office. 

,  while  the  suggestion  of  dual 

may  seem  farfetched,  the  techni- 

of  the  constitutional  language 

such  dual  candidacy  Is  a  question 

dannot  be  answered  casually.    As  in- 
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dlcated  above,  we  do  not  express  oiu'  opinion 
on  these  questions. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  people  of  two  differ- 
ent States  would  be  disposed  to  share  a  Sen- 
ator, even  If  he  were  given  two  votes,  and  the 
possibility  of  such  dual  election  seems  un- 
believeably  remote.  Furthermore,  even  Lf 
some  form  of  dual  candidacy  were  success- 
ful, the  Constitution  does  give  the  Senate 
the  means  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  It 
provides.  In  article  I,  section  5,  clause  1,  that 
"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members."  This  provision  would  appear  to 
give  the  Senate  ample  power  to  prevent  a 
single  Individual  from  occupying  two  seats, 
even  If  two  States  each  asserted  that  he  was 
an  Inhabitant  thereof. 

We  recognize  that  the  foregoing  Is  not  com- 
pletely  responsive  to  your  request,  but  we 
hope  it  may  prove  helpful. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Dickinson,  Wright,  McKean  &  Cudlip. 


[F^om  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Aug.  27,  1964] 

How  To  Cheer  Up  Btron  Rogers 

(By  JackGulnn) 

Out  in  our  neighborhood,  where  we  have 
been  criticized  for  being  Independent  voters, 
we  have  decided  to  cast  objectivity  aside  and 
do  something  for  the  Republicans.  Actually, 
all  we  plan  to  do  Is  give  them  advice  but. 
the  way  we  see  it,  that  will  do  them  about  as 
much  good  as  anything  else. 

What  brought  about  this  decision  was  the 
Inspiring  spectacle  of  Bobby  Kennedy's  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  New  York,  although  he  lives  in 
Virginia  and  votes  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  hailed  this  as  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Democratic  political  philosophy 
of  one  world. 

We  have  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Re- 
publicans that  they  do  the  same  thing,  start- 
ing here  In  Colorado.  Of  course,  It  Is  a 
little  late  for  this  season  but  they  could 
take  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  and, 
all  else  falling,  plan  ahead  for  the  next 
election. 

A  good  way  to  start  would  be  to  run  In 
some  candidate  to  challenge  Representative 
Byron  Rogers,  who  hasn't  been  easy  to  de- 
feat any  other  way. 

The  selection  of  a  statesman  who  would 
be  able  to  match  Mr.  Rogers'  pace  up  and 
down  17th  Street  naturally  would  be  up  to 
the  Republican  national  leadership,  with 
whatever  hints  might  be  found  In  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  manual  on  Infiltration,  but  we  sug- 
gest they  pick  a  fellow  who  Isn't  likely  to  be 
doing  anything  else  at  the  time. 

We  had  In  mind  Richard  Nixon,  who  did 
well  In  Colorado  In  his  last  contest,  or  some- 
body like  Harold  Stassen.  untried  but  always 
willing. 

Following  Bobby  Kennedy's  tactic  of  show- 
ing up  at  the  announcement  ceremonies  with 
two  dogs,  it  might  be  better  to  run  Mr. 
Nixon,  already  established  as  a  dog  lover 
campaigner.  After  all,  we  don't  know  how 
Mr.  Stassen  stands  on  this  essential  question. 
He  may  hate  dogs.  This  undoubtedly  would 
gain  him  a  lot  of  friends,  and  even  more  If 
he  can't  abide  cats,  but  this  position  un- 
fortunately has  never  been  tested  In  a  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  has  based  his  candi- 
dacy in  New  York  "on  the  belief  that  New 
York  is  not  separate  from  the  Nation  in  the 
year  1964,"  which  Is  sound  reasoning,  any 
way  you  look  at  It. 

Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr.  Stassen  could  safely  use 
the  same  approach  right  here,  perhaps  de- 
veloping a  slogan  that  would  be  flavored 
with  International  brotherhood,  such  as: 

"Denver  today,  tomorrow  the  world." 


[Prom   the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post,   Aub    on 
1964]  ^'  ■'^• 

The    Candidate   or   a    Lnrrmx 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

(News  items:  Pierre  Salinger,  of  VirjanU 
has  Just  been  appointed  Senator  from  Cau 
fornia.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  tt  MsmL 
chusetts.  plans  to  run  for  Senator  from  New 
York.  Gov.  George  Wallace,  of  AlabamT 
warns  that  southerners  may  run  for  Seai^ 
seats  in  the  North  unless  the  DemocnUc 
Party  mends  its  ways.) 

Atlantic  Citt. — "As  you  know,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery,  we  have  an  Important  senatorlaj 
election  coming  up  in  our  State.  We  have 
a  couple  of  solid-looking  young  Democrsti 
who  want  to  try  for  the  seat,  but  we  are 
still  a  little  uneasy  about  them  Image-wlae 
you  know."  ' 

"You  needn't  be  delicate  about  statlag 
your  problem  to  us,  sir.  We  at  Dynamic  Po- 
litical Personnel  Placement  deal  with  thtw 
matters  all  the  time.  'A  glamout  name  for 
every  campaign.'  That's  our  motto.  You 
are  trying  to  say  that  your  own  State  hasn't 
a  candidate  with  any  kind  of  a  chance,  and 
you  want  us  to  line  up  a  glamorous  outsider 
with  some  real  poll-pull."  j 

"That's  the  nub  of  it,  yes."     I 

"Well  let's  see  who  we  have  available  here 
on  the  out-of-ofBce  file.  Hmm^  Here's  a 
fellow  you  might  be  Interested  in.  Has  3o 
years  of  national  exposure.  Experience  In 
State  and  National  Government.  Good 
talker.  Limited  but  faithful  following,  and 
he's  willing  to  run  anywhere." 

"It  sounds  too  much  like  Harold  Stassen  " 

"It  Is." 

"What  I  had  in  mind  was  somebody  mote 
closely  identified  with  the  Kennedys.  Some- 
body like  Sargent  Shrlver  or  Kenny 
O'Donnell." 

"Thinking  big,  eh?  I'm  sorry,  but  I  dldnt 
catch  what  State  you  were  froiri." 

"North  Dakota." 

"You're  shooting  a  little  high,  BUI.  I'm 
afraid  that  Sarg  and  Kenny  wouldn't  run 
any  place  smaller  than  Michigan  or  Ohio. 
We  could  place  them  in  campaigns  in  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland,  or  Utah  on  t  moment's 
notice  if  they  were  available  lor  smaller 
State  Senate  seats."  I 

"That's  a  pity."  ' 

"Well,  they  have  their  futures  to  thlni 
about,  you  know.  Listen,  I've  got  Just  the 
person  for  you.  Clare  Booth  Luce.  She 
wants  to  run  against  Keating  and  Ken- 
nedy in  New  York,  but  Barry  Goldwater 
has  asked  her  to  stay  out.  She  ought  to 
run  like  a  million  bucks  in  North  Dakota." 

"But  does  she  know  anything  about 
wheat?" 

"Wheat?  Who's  going  to  think  about 
wheat  out  on  the  prairie  when  they  get 
a  chance  to  vote  for  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  women  in  America?"   ' 

"I  think  the  wheat's  importafit." 

"Okay,  what  about  Ken  Keating?  He'd 
probably  like  to  get  out  of  this  conteet 
with  Bob  Kennedy  in  New  York.  What's 
more,  he's  been  In  the  Senate,  so  he's  prob- 
ably heard  speeches  about  wheat" 

"We  ought  to  have  a  Democrat." 

"Nonsense.  Image,  national  recognition— 
those  are  the  Ingredients  of  the  great  can- 
didate today.  Does  he  have  glamour?  Ihat's 
the  question  to  ask  when  picking  a  candi- 
date." 

"A  Democrat." 

"All  right  how  about  Governor  Wallace? 
Democratic  to  the  core.  Likef  to  run  In 
strange  territory.  National  recognition.  A 
few  years  representing  North  Dakota  might 
help  him  get  the  magnolia  off  h^  image  and 
set  him  up  to  run  later  in  Pennsylvania  or 
California  •  •  •  ESscuse  me.  Bill,  while  I 
answer  this  phone.  •   •  • 
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MHiillo  Montgomery  here  •  •  •  Adlai. 
««.are'you?  *  '  *  Great.  •  •  •  I've  been 
?SrwM  on  your  problem,  Adlai.  I  talked  to 
•°!Zi  yesterday,  to  Lord  Spume,  or  what- 
^  hS  name  Is  •  *  *  Home?  Right.  Now 
!!L'.  what  he  says,  Adlal.  If  you  want  to 
Sfprime  Minister,  you  have  to  go  to  England 

d  establish  some  kind  of  residence. 
*°"If  he  loses  this  fall,  he's  willing  to  endorse 
but  be  wants  you  to  endorse  him  for  a 
l*nAte  seat  •  *  *  You  don't  want  to  live  In 
t^and'  •  *  •  It's  Just  for  the  campaign. 
^  establish  residence,  get  elected  and  then 
TOU  come  back  to  Washington  and  enjoy  life 
Jrith  all  the  glamorous  Senators.  •   •  • 

"Sure  you  can  get  away  with  it.  The 
senators  are  getting  away  with  it.  Why 
Lflt  a  prime  minister?  What's  more,  I've 
«^  lust  the  seat  for  Lord  Home.  I'll  call 
5ou  when  It's  firm  •   •   •  'Bye  Adlai." 

"That  was  Mr.  Stevenson?" 

"Yes,  Bill,  and  we've  got  North  Dakota  the 
candidate  of  a  lifetime." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think " 

"Nonsense.  He  can't  lose.  Everybody  can 
vote  for  Kennedys,  but  what  other  State 
lyu  ever  had  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  genuine 
prime  minister?" 

[from  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Aug.  26, 
'  1964] 

Thi  Senate  Candidacy  op  Robert  Kennedy 

To  begin  with,  we  frankly  state  that  it's 
not  our  business,  but  New  York's,  on  what 
to  do  about  the  candidacy  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
of  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
We've  got  a  hunch  that  New  York  will  tend 
to  Its  own  knitting  without  any  advice  or 
assistance  from  us. 

Yet  there  Is  one  phase  of  the  candidacy  of 
this  attractive  young  Democratic  leader  over 
which  we  do  have  real  concern.  We  dont 
question  his  genuine  ability,  his  aggressive- 
ness, and  competence  in  governmental  af- 
fairs, or  his  capacity  to  absorb  quickly  and 
understand  the  specific  problems  of  New  York 
State.  What  does  concern  us  is  the  pattern 
and  example  that  Is  being  set  by  a  nonresi- 
dent of  a  State  moving  in  and  asking  the 
voters  to  elect  him  as  their  spokesman  and 
representative.  A  U.S.  Senator  often  be- 
comes a  recognized  national  leader.  But  this 
usually  comes  after  long  years  of  service.  In 
the  beginning — and  through  his  career — he  is 
a  representative  of  his  State. 

The  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  has  been 
eroded  away  through  these  complex  times 
we're  living  through.  Probably  it  can't  be 
helped.  But  now  you  see  this  trend  accele- 
rated with  national  figures  moving  In  to 
represent  States  where  they  have  been  non- 
residents. It  symbolizes  the  continuing  loss 
of  State  representation.  And  this  distinction 
between  State  and  Federal  Government  has 
been  one  of  our  safeguards  against  the  com- 
plete dominance  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Under  the  British  parliamentary  system,  a 
leader  may  run  from  any  constituency  that 
bis  party  deems  advisable.  Under  our  care- 
fully nurtured  system  of  State  and  Federal 
balances,  we  have  had  direct  and  outright 
representation  from  the  States. 


has  to  face  up  to  that  challenge  in  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Robert  Kennedy  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  citizen  of  New  York.  His  roots  go  back 
to  Massachusetts.  Like  Salinger,  because  of 
political  and  governmental  duties  in  Wash- 
ington, he  has  lived  in  Virginia.  He  really 
is  a  national  spokesman,  not  a  State  spokes- 
man, and  certainly  he  Is  not  a  New  Yorker. 

Without  questioning  Robert  Kennedy's 
capacity  to  pick  up  the  problems  of  New 
York,  and  to  properly  represent  that  State, 
we  think  his  candidacy  is  a  weakening  of  the 
precious  quality  of  local  representation.  We 
recognize  the  political  genius  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  and  we  Join  the  people  who  have 
a  special  sentiment  for  the  memory  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  But  that  doesn't  affect  this 
situation.  We  believe  the  candidacy  disturbs 
the  political  stability  of  the  country.  We 
believe  It  Is  tremendously  Important  to  re- 
tain the  balance  of  State  power  In  restraining 
the  Infiuence  of  centralized  government  as 
far  as  possible. 

Again,  we  say,  It's  up  to  the  people  of  New 
York  to  make  the  decision,  not  us.  But 
we'd  suggest  that  the  great  Empire  State 
may  need  an  antipoverty  act  of  its  own  if 
it  can't  produce  any  homegrown  candidates 
'of  stature. 


have  already  managed  to  persuade  some  of 
Wagner's  friends  to  go  along  with  Bobby.  Ab 
a  result,  Bob  Wagner  may  have  no  choice 
other  than  to  imbag  the  carpet  for  Kennedy 
this  week. 

If ,  as  la  likely,  Bobby  should  get  the  nom- 
ination, he  will  probably  run  against  Re- 
publican Kenntth  Kxatino.  who  has  yet  to 
annoimce  officially  that  he  wUl  run  for  a 
second  term.  Kiatino  still  has  to  decide 
whether  he  can  in  good  conscience  support 
Barrt  Goldwatkr,  with  whose  views  he  differs 
strongly.  He  has  an  additional  problem  in 
that  the  Conservative  Party  wants  to  run 
former  Congresswoman  and  ex-Ambaaaador 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  for  the  Senate.  Mrs.  Luce 
Is  seriously  considering  the  idea.  If  she  re- 
jects it,  most  Republicans  figtire  that  Keat- 
ing might  be  able  to  take  enough  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  votes  together  in  No- 
vember to  beat  the  carpetbagger. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Aug. 
26,  1964] 
Pierre  Salinger,  John  F.  Kennedy's  press 
•ecretary,  who  later  served  Lyndon  Johnson 
In  the  same  capacity,  was  the  first  candidate 
around  whom  this  issue  arose.  But  Salinger, 
It  least,  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Cali- 
fornia. Because  of  his  duties  in  Govern- 
ment, he  lived  and  voted  in  Virginia.  But 
he  was  a  native  Calif ornian.  The  "carpet- 
bagger" tag  that  was  pinned  on  him  didn't 
(tick  in  the  California  primary.     He  etiU 


[From  Time  magazine,  Aug.  21,  1964] 
New  York:  The  Carpetbagger 
Another  chapter  in  the  engrossing  political 
drama  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy — a  drama 
that  asks  the  question:  Can  a  little  fellow 
from  a  big  family  that  comes  from  an  Irish 
town  In  New  England  find  happiness  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  New  York?  As  of  last 
week.  Bobby  Kennedy  decided  that  yes.  he 
could.  But  there  were  as  yet  a  few  stumbling 
blocks. 

SUPPORTING    the    PITCH 

The  biggest  block  was  New  York's  Demo- 
cratic Mayor  Wagner,  who  was  being  pres- 
sured by  Kennedy  forces  to  endorse  Bobby's 
candidacy.  As  it  happens.  Wagner  would 
just  as  soon  see  Bobby  search  elsewhere  for 
his  happiness.  First  of  all.  Wagner  had 
struggled  mightily  in  recent  years  to  wrest  a 
working  control  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic machinery  from  oldtlme  bosses  like 
the  Bronx's  Charles  Buckley,  Buffalo's  Peter 
Crotty,  Brooklyn's  Stanley  Stelngut  and  Har- 
lem's Adam  Clayton  Powell.  And  these  men 
were  now  the  very  ones  who  were  support- 
ing Bobby  Kennedy's  pitch.  To  welcome 
Kennedy  into  New  York  would  mean  col- 
laborating with  that  bunch,  and  Wagner  had 
no  desire  to  do  that. 

Another  factor  militating  against  a  Wag- 
ner endorsement  was  press\ire  from  New 
York's  highly  vocal  reform  Democrats,  some 
of  whom  consider  Kennedy  not  only  an  in- 
terloping carpetbagger,  but,  what's  worse, 
much  too  conservative  for  their  liking;  he's 
all  right  on  civil  rights,  but  then  there  is 
the  question  of  civil  liberties.  The  liberals 
would  prefer  to  have  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal 
Stevenson,  who  is  not  interested. 

Bobby  was  also  getting  the  cold  shoulder 
from  major  New  York  State  newspapers.  A 
survey  of  comment  in  12  of  them  showed  9 
opposed  to  hta  candidacy,  2  In  favor  and  1 
neutral.  The  New  York  Times,  a  stanch 
backer  of  Jack  Kennedy  in  1960,  scoffed  that 
Bobby  "apparently  needs  New  York.  But 
does  New  York  r^Uy  need  Bobby  Kennedy?" 

OFF  ON   A  CBXTISE 

While  Kennedy  himself  stayed  away  from 
last-minute  politicking  by  scooting  off  to 
Maine  for  a  crulBe,  he  was  leaving  nothing 
to  chance.  Kennedy  workers,  led  by 
Brother-in-Law  Stephen  Smith,  have  lined 
up  a  sizable  number  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Democratic  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Manhattan  on  September  1,  and  Smitb  &  Co. 


[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  24, 
1964] 

Is   Robert   Kennedy   ELioraLE   To   Be  a 
Senator  From  New  York? 

If  Robert  F.  Kennedy  gets  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  U.S.  Senator  In  New  York 
State,  he  may  have  to  go  to  court  to  prove 
his  eligibility. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
now  lives  in  Virginia  and  votes  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  of  New 
York,  who  is  after  the  senatorial  nomination 
himself.  Is  threatening  to  challenge  any 
Kennedy  candidacy  on  the  ground  of  non- 
residence. 

Mr.  Stratton's  unofficial  campaign  man- 
ager, George  V.  Palmer,  of  Schenectady,  said 
a  suit  would  be  filed  In  the  State  supreme 
court. 

Cited  was  article  I,  section  4,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  states:  "The  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pre- 
scribed In  each  State  by  the  legislature 
thereof." 

Mr.  Palmer  contends  that  both  the  elec- 
tion law  and  the  public  officers  law  in  New 
York  State  make  it  clear  that  a  candidate 
for  Congress  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  State,  "not  someone  like  Kennedy,  who 
Just  plans  to  hang  his  hat  here." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  supporters  are  relying  on 
article  I,  section  3,  of  the  ConsUtution, 
which  says:  "No  person  shall  be  a  Senator 
who  shall  not  »  •  •  when  elected,  be  an 
Inhabitent  of  that  State  for  which  he  shaU 
be  chosen," 

Mr.  Kennedy,  his  friends  contend,  still  has 
time  to  establish  New  York  residence. 

Meanwhile,  a  Kennedy  btmdwagon  was 
rolling  through  New  York  State.  The  Attor- 
ney General  delayed  a  final  commitment, 
pending  endorsement  by  New  York  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner.  But  Mr.  Kennedy's  backers 
remained  confident  he  would  be  nominated 
at  the  State  Democratic  convention  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  then  go  on  to  whip  the  Republican 
nominee. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  News, 
Aug.  17,  1964] 

"CaHPETBAOOIB"    CRT    REVIVED 

(By  Dickson  Preston) 

The  carpetbagger  issue  threatens  to  rear 
its  moth-eaten  head  in  at  least  three  major 
U.S.  Senate  elections  this  year — in  New  York. 
California,  and  Texas. 

Just  what  effect  It  will  have  U  problemati- 
cal. But  the  Republleans  think  they  can 
make  some  hay  with  it  against  Pxerre  Sal- 
xnoxb  In  California  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
If  he  runs  in  New  York. 
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RepupUcans  charge  Senator  Salikger  isn't 

to  represent  California  In  the  U.S. 

because  even  though  he  was  born  In 

he  has  lived  In  Virginia  for  the 

jtears. 

fl(  htlng  Senator  Salingbb's  right  to  be 

>y  appointment,  GOP  Senators  knew 

wi  uldn't  win  their  case  in  that  Demo- 

c  unlnated  branch. 

they  were  laying  the  groundwork  for 
'carpetbagger"  at  Senator  Salingeb 
Calif ornlans :    "Why  should  we 
Senators  from  Virginia?" 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
White   House   press   secretary   can't 
for   himself    (because   he   hasn't 
California  resident  for  1  year)   and 
an  "inhabitant" — by  flying  out   to 
Fr^clsco — only  a  few  hours  before  he 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
George  Murphy,  Senator  Salingeb's 
wasn't  bom  In  California.    He  is  a 
New  Haven,  Conn, 
has  been  in  Holl3rwood  since  the 
's  and  has  been  active  in  Republl- 
polftics  for  20  years.    That  makes  him — 
terms,  at  least — something  less 
((arpetbagger. 

his   primary   campaign.   Mr.    Sal- 

ahswered  the  "carpetbagger"  taunt  by 

ill  those  in  his  audiences  who  were 

natives  to  raise  their  hands. 

of  the  crowd  put  their  hands  up, 

observe: 
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York,  Mr.  Kennedy's  only  claim  to 
is  that  he  maintains  an  apartment 
fork  City. 

in  Virginia  and  up  to  now  has 

Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born. 

doesn't   disqualify   him   under   New 

V — but  the  GOP  is  hoping  it  will  hurt 

with  the  voters. 

Republican  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 

Kennedy  presumably  will  oppose, 

lifelong  resident   of  upper   New   York 
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»rpetbagger    issue    against    George 
Texas  Is  of  a  different  caliber, 
been  in  the  State  since  1948.  when 

jraduated  from  Yale  University,  and 
been  identlfled  with  the  oil -drilling 


1  exas,  like  all  Southern  States  Is  long 
ve  son"  traditions. 
Mr.    Bush — son    of    former    Senator 
Bush  of  Connecticut — doesn't  have 
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lacks  a  Texas  drawl  and  doesnt 
bowlegged. 
o  )ponent.  Democratic  Senator  Ralph 
Yakbobc  tTGH.  was  bom  In  Chandler,  Tex.,  and 
has  spe:  it  most  of  his  adult  life  as  a  Texas 
lawyer  and  Judge.  He  can  drawl  with  the 
best  of  t  iem. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  20, 
1964] 

Kennedy  and  the  Carpetbagger  Issue 

(By  Edward  T.  Polllard) 

If  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
runs  for  U.S.  Senator  In  New  York  and  Is 
elected,  he  might;  bring  about  a  profound 
change  in  American  politics. 

A  Kennedy  victory  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
"carpetbagger"  argument — that  is,  the  cry 
now  heard  that  the  Attorney  General  Is  a 
registered  voter  of  Massachusetts  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia,  and  that  therefore  he  would 
be  an  intruder  In  the  Empire  State. 

Also,  a  Kennedy  victory  might  start  a 
trend  that  could  give  American  politics  a 
British  flavor. 

In  Britain  anyone  can  stand  for  Parlia- 
ment for  any  constituency.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  lives  in  Westerham,  southeast  of 
London,  but  represents  Woodford,  a  suburb 
northeast  of  London,  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Harold  Macmillan  represents  Bromley, 
a  London  suburb,  but  lives  in  Sussex,  40 
miles  away.  Harold  Wilson,  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party,  a  Yorkshlreraan,  lives  In  Lon- 
don and  has  his  constituency  In  Huyton,  a 
Liverpool  subixrb,  200  miles  from  the  capital. 

William  Pitt  Lambert,  In  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  the  other  day, 
rebuked  that  newspaper  for  its  editorial 
stand  against  the  Kennedy-for-Senator 
boom.  He  said  such  a  line  of  reasoning 
"would  have  cost  Britain  its  world  leader. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,"  since  the  wartime 
Prime  Minister  represents  an  area  in  which 
he  does  not  live. 

Lambert  went  on  to  say : 

"If  the  Buckleys  and  such  are  unable  to 
produce  statesmen  from  their  backrooms  or 
cellars  and  if  the  people  who  now  pay  $33,- 
000  to  the  Senators  desire  to  Import  a  Borah 
of  Idaho,  a  Taft,  or  a  Douglas  of  Illinois  to 
provide  adequate  representation,  they  should 
have  that  right." 

However  reasonable  this  argument  may 
seem  to  Lambert  and  others,  it  frightens 
many  politicians,  including  some  now  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  A  Senator  may  hold  what  he 
regards  as  a  "safe"  seat,  safe  in  the  sense 
that  he  fears  no  competition  from  within 
his  State.  But  where  would  be  his  secvirity 
If  it  became  the  practice  to  Import  attractive 
candidates  from  other  States? 

The  New  York  Times,  like  many  other 
newspapers  In  the  Empire  State,  has  been 
criticizing  Attorney  General  Kennedy  for 
eyeing  the  seat  of  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing, a  Republican  first-termer.  It  contends 
that  the  real  issue  is  whether  New  York  is 
so  poverty-stricken  for  U.S.  Senate  material 
that  it  has  to  Import  a  young  man  "so 
obviously  nonresident  that  he  Is  about  to 
be  a  Massachusetts  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention." 

James  (Scotty)  Reston.  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times,  does 
not  go  along  with  his  editors.  In  his  column 
Sunday,  Reston  said  that  tlie  c.irpetbagger 
cry  "is  probably  a  less  valid  argument  today 
than  it  was  a  generation  or  so  ago." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "This  is  no  longer  a 
continent  of  isolated  communities  whose 
problems  can  be  understood  only  by  long- 
time local  residents,  but  a  vast  mobile  so- 
ciety where  the  problems  of  New  York  are 
not  so  different  from  the  problems  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

However  the  Kennedy-for-Senator  boom 
may  have  started,  there  is  no  mystery  about 
the  identity  of  those  who  are  keeping  it 
going — or  why.  The  Democratic  profession- 
als in  New  York  say  they  want  Kennedy 
because  he  would  be  a  winner.  They  say 
they  have  been  taking  a  continuing  poll 
for  months  and  that  this  shows  he  could 
defeat  Senator  Keatzmo  on  November  8. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C)  poet 
Aug.  24,  1964] 


Mr.  Kennedys  CANomfccY 
The  Attorney  General's  Intention  to  rmv 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senatein 
New  York  raises  two  separate  cooslderatlonf 
First,  there  is  the  principle  of  residency  anri 
second,  the  particular  question  pf  Mr  Ken 
nedy's  qualifications  for  the  office  that  hi 
seeks.  On  both  points,  there  wUl  be  spirited 
debate  for  the  Kennedy  family  dlsplava  a 
resolute  indifference  to  the  political  axionu 
that  guide  the  decisions  of  hum'bler  folk 

On  the  first  question,  Mr,  Kemiedr» 
candidacy  raises  the  same  issae  posed  bv 
Pierre  Salinger's  return  to  California  to  run 
for  the  Senate.  The  two  largest  States  in  the 
Union  have  turned  to  Washington  for  candi- 
dates  who  cast  their  last  ballots  in  Virginia" 
Both  men  owe  their  prominence  to  national 
politics,  and  neither  has  ever  held  an  elec- 
tive office.  But  so  powerful  Is  tl>e  advantage 
of  a  national  reputation  that  both  men  have 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  local 
Democratic  candidates  whose  residence  Is  not 
in  doubt. 

And  yet  should  it  be  an  Imtoutable  law 
of  American  politics  that  the  test  of  resi- 
dence must  prevail  over  all  else  In  candidacy 
for  national  office?  Writing  a  century  ago 
Lord  Bryce  called  the  excessive  localism  ot 
American  politics  a  "blemish"  la  the  system 
Since  Bryce 's  time,  we  have  become  a  na- 
tional constituency  to  a  far  greater  degree— 
the  mobility  of  the  population,  the  reach  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  pervasive- 
ness of  mass  communications  have  all  eroded 
the  boundaries  of  the  States. 

In  theory,  the  country  could  gain  from  a 
less  rigid  approach  to  residence  riequlrementa. 
States  barren  of  political  talent  could  draw 
on  a  wider  pool  of  possible  candidates.  As  in 
Great  Britain,  a  candidate  lacking  in  popular 
appeal  but  nevertheless  possessing  outstand- 
ing abilities  could  seek  a  safe  district.  In- 
surgents combating  entrenchefl  local  ma- 
chines could  also  call  upon  national  figures 
in  order  to  assure  a  more  evenly*  fought  con- 
test. 

Yet  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Salinger  none  of  these  conditions  exist.  It 
Is  absurd  to  speak  of  either  New  York  or 
California  as  barren  of  talent;  both  men 
possess  considerable  popular  appeal;  In 
neither  case  Is  the  candidate  championing 
an  Insurgent  cause — Indeed  In  New  York,  the 
Attorney  General  is  getting  the  support  of 
the  old  line  machine  politicians  like  the  In- 
effable Mr.  Buckley. 

Instead,  in  both  cases,  the  candidates  have 
sought  office  In  a  large  State — the  State  hai 
not  come  seeking  the  man.  The  danger  im- 
plicit in  this  tendency  Is  obvious.  As  the 
statehouse  declines  as  the  training  ground 
for  talent,  appointive  national  office  can  In- 
creasingly offer  a  shortcut  to  power.  The 
advantage  of  a  big  publicity  buildup  could 
cancel  out  local  experience — and  a  manipula- 
tive-minded President  could  turn  his  Cabinet 
into  a  nursery  for  candidates. 

In  the  end,  to  be  sure,  both  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Salinger  must  submit  themselves  to 
the  test  of  the  ballot,  and  this  may  be  suffi- 
cient check  on  the  potential  for  centralized 
control.  It  will  be  up  to  the  voters  of  New 
York  to  determine  the  personal  quallficatlona 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  as  against  tho$e  of  Senator 
Keating. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  pretend  that  this  particular  proposed 
amendment  would  begin  to  solve  all  of 
the  problems  I  have  discussed.  However, 
it  does  provide  a  vehicle  by  which  the 
entire  subject  could  be  explored. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
hearings  before  the  distinguished  mem- 
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First,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  said 
that  I  had  lived  in  Virginia  for  more 
than  8  years.  I  moved  to  Fairfax,  Va.,  in 
June  1959,  a  little  more  than  5  years  ago. 
I  moved  there  while  I  was  an  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  moved  to  Washington  in  1957  to  be- 


<!hio  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
"^'itld  bring  forth  still  more  possibilities 
'Sh  might  need  solution,  might  be 
Soated  in  the  same  proposal,  and  might 
Jgjuire  some  rewording  of  the  proposed 
•mendment. 

Since  these  problems  are  very  impor- 

nt  not  only  to  this  body  but  also  to  the  come  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
^'try  as  a  whole,  I  urge  strongly  that  T>vir.r  tr^  f^ot  t  v,qh  h^^^n  a  lifpinner  rPR\. 
the  Judiciary  Committee  schedule  hear- 
Jnes  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  public 
^  be  fully  informed  and  action  can  be 
^en  in  the  near  future  to  remedy  the 
nresent  chaotic  situation. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  leave  that  the  res- 
olution be  allowed  to  lie  at  the  desk  until 
September  15.  1964,  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors may  join  me  as  sponsors  if  they 

cgC  fit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  the  interesting 
observation  he  has  made  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  legislation  which  now 
lies  at  the  desk.  I  compliment  him  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
some  astute  and  pertinent  observations 
with  respect  to  a  situation  that  now  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States  and  that  augurs 
discouragement  to  political  figures  In 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  unless 
it  is  corrected. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  As  a  lawyer,  although  not  so 
distinguished  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, I  concur  in  the  opinions  of  the  law- 
yers with  respect  to  the  situation  that 
confronts  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  comments  and  the  help  afforded  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  As  usual, 
he  is  most  helpful,  and  his  support  is 
most  welcome. 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  SALINGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

First,  I  do  not  rise  to  quarrel  with  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  introduced.  If  it  should  be 
the  will  of  the  Senate  and  the  States 
that  It  should  become  the  law  under 
which  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
must  run,  I  would  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  that. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  that  I  became  a  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
is  now  written  and  that  I  was  qualified 
to  be  a  candidate  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  now  written.  The  supreme  court 
of  my  State  on  two  occasions  has  upheld 
my  fight  to  run  for  and  my  right  to  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  far  as  my  residency  in  and  my  rela- 
tionship to  the  State  of  California  are 
concerned,  I  think  I  should  place  In  the 
Record  a  statement  to  refute  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 


Prior  to  that,  I  had  been  a  lifelong  resi 
dent  of  California.  I  was  bom  in  that 
State  and  was  raised'there.  I  was  edu- 
cated there.  I  worked  there  most  of 
my  life.  All  my  children  were  born  In 
California.  My  ties  to  California  are 
very  dear.  I  worked  for  the  Democratic 
Party  of  California  for  12  years.  My  po- 
litical ties  to  California  are  very  clear. 

Furthermore,  two  Presidents,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson, 
appointed  me  to  the  post  of  press  secre- 
tary. Two  Presidents  gave  me  commis- 
sions which  stated: 

Pierre  Salinger,  of  California,  Is  appointed 
to  the  post  of  press  secretary. 

I  desire  the  Record  to  be  clear  that  I 
consider  myself  a  Callfornian.  The  peo- 
ple of  California  and  the  Democratic 
Party  of  California  have  accepted  me  as 
a  Califomlan. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
entire  State  of  California  will  accept  me 
as  a  Callfornian  in  this  election.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I 
do  not  question  the  motives  of  his  con- 
stitutional amendment;  neither  do  I 
quarrel  with  what  he  intends  to  do.  But 
I  am  30  years  old.  I  have  for  9  years 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  more  than  that,  I  am  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  many  Members  of  this 
body,  including  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  were  not  bom  in  their  home 
States.  My  opponent  in  this  election 
moved  to  California  when  he  was  39 
years  old.  I  do  not  consider  him  to  be 
a  carpetbagger. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  agree  that  the  reason  the  West 
has  become  what  it  is  today,  the  reason 
the  West  has  become  great  is  that  mil- 
lions of  people  moved  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  into  the  West  and  helped 
make  it  what  it  is. 

I  do  not  consider  those  people  to  be 
carpetbaggers.  I  would  not  consider  a 
person,  a  native  son,  who  has  lived  in 
the  State  during  his  entire  life,  and  who 
on  two  occasions  served  his  country,  once 
in  war  and  once  in  peace,  to  be  a  carpet- 
bagger. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  reason  I  used  his  case  as  an 
example  is  that  it  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample, so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned — as 
of  last  year,  at  least,  if  my  understanding 
is  correct  from  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, from  which  I  obtained  my  informa- 
tion— that  he  was  a  taxpaying  and  voting 
resident  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
then  moved  to  California. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  important  not 
only  because  of  the  cases  which  I  have 


cited,  but  also  because  of  conceivably 
creating  a  pattern  of  this  kind. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  not 
even  in  the  same  class,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  concerned,  moving  into  New 
York,  for  which  I  can  see  absolutely  no 
basis  whatever  except  that  he  wished 
to  become  a  Senator  and  New  York 
seemed  like  a  good  opportunity  to  move 
in,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
17  million  people  living  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  Democrats  in  New  York  could  not 
find  a  candidate  in  New  York.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  have  a  national  pat- 
tern—I shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California  in  a  moment — where  some- 
one could  come  into  the  national  office 
and  be  built  up  by  name  and  reputation 
In  one  form  or  another,  with  the  na- 
tional publicity  that  would  come  to  him 
from  It,  and  then  he  could  move  from 
spot  to  spot,  wherever  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  soft  spot  in  the  ticket. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  meant  when  they  wrote  the 
qualifications  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  should  be  true 
today. 

Mr.  SALINGER.  The  former  Attorney 
General  needs  no  defense  from  me,  but 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
whether  he  does  not  agree  that  the  At- 
torney General  qualifies  to  run  for  the 
Senate  from  New  York  under  the  terms 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  it  is  now 
written. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  not  have 
the  foggiest  idea  whether  he  does  or  not. 
He  is  30  years  old.  He  has  been  a  citi- 
zen for  9  years.  He  is  an  inhabitant  of 
New  York.  I  would  not  have  any  idea. 
Mr.  SALINGER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Constitution  reads,  "an  Inhabitant  at 
the  time  of  his  election"? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  It  does  not.  It 
reads,  "an  inhabitant  of  the  State." 

Mr.  SALINGER.  The  former  Attorney 
General  is  well  capable  of  defending  him- 
self, but  I  believe  that  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Constitution,  and  a  reading  of  the 
debates  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  Constitution,  would  lead  a  person  to 
believe  that  those  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution foresaw  the  day  when  a  person 
or  a  legislature — because  the  people  of 
those  days  did  not  elect  Senators  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  written — look- 
ing into  the  State  to  try  to  determine  who 
should  be  a  Senator  from  that  State, 
would  find  that  it  did  not  have  anyone 
whom  it  felt  to  be  qualified  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor, and  would  invite  someone  from  a 
nearby  State  to  become  an  inhabitant 
of  their  State  in  order  to  appoint  him  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  referred  to  the  rotten 
borough  system  in  England.  I  suggest 
that  this  is  not  something  that  we  wish 
to  put  into  effect  in  our  States  and  have 
it  called  the  "rotten  State"  system. 
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Mr.  SALINGER.  The  Senator  from 
Colors  do  misunderstood  me.  I  anf  not 
advoo.ting  that.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator f]  om  Colorado  whether  a  reading  of 
the  dc  twtes  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  the  Constitution  would  not  lead  him 
to  bel  eve  that  there  were  those  at  that 
time  \  ho  believed  this  was  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  were  some 
who  ir  the  process  of  the  debates  thought 
It  was  a  good  idea,  certainly;  but  there 
were  laore  who  indicated  they  thought 


it  was 
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At  t  lis  time,  in  a  State  like  New  York, 
which  has  a  population  of  17  million,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  incomprehensible 
that  i  >  has  to  go  to  Massachusetts  to 
find  a  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  srleld  the  floor. 


ETHIQ8  AND  FAIRPLAY  IN  A  POLITI 
CAL  CAMPAIGN 

MILLER.      Mr.     President, 


on 


Wednesday,  September  9.  the  Washing- 
ton Di,lly  News  published  an  advertise- 
ment xrhlch  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ha^e  excerpts  which  I  have  circled 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal- 
iNGEB  :  a  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad 
to  whl;h  I  have  referred  Is  one  of  the 
most  s  :urrllous  political-type  ads  I  have 
ever  «  en.  In  fact,  I  cannot  recall  ever 
having  seen  a  worse  one.  To  me,  it 
compUtely  violates  the  bounds  not  only 
of  ethi »  and  fairplay  In  politics  but  also 
of  goo<  I  taste. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  code  of 
fair  campaign  practices  promulgated  by 
the  Fa  r  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
of  Ne^  York  City,  which  contains  on  its 
board  )f  directors,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Charles  P.  Taft,  some  of  the  lead- 
•  ing  Re  subllcan  tmd  Democratic  spokes- 
men, h  eluding  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Iowa,   juy  M.  Gillette. 

On  rage  11  of  the  "Fair  Play  in  Poli- 
tics" ]>amphlet,  promulgated  by  this 
commi  ;tee,  there  appears  the  code  of  the 
Fair  (Campaign  Practices  Committee. 
One  ol  these  codes  reads  as  follows: 

1 8ha  I  Immediately  and  publicly  repudiate 
support  derived  from  any  Individual  or  group 
which  I  esorts  on  behalf  of  my  candidacy  or 
In  opposition  to  that  of  my  opponent  to 
the  methods  and  tactics  which  I  condemn. 

Mr.  'resident,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  this  most  unfortxmate  advertisement 
Is  that  one  who  would  support  the  Sen- 
ator fr>m  Ari2ona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  for 
Presid<  nt  of  the  United  States  would  in 
effect  le  leading  the  United  States  into 
anuckarwar. 

Suet  is  the  kind  of  vituperation  used 
in  this  advertisement,  which  is  about  as 
low  as  one  can  get.  All  Senators  know 
that  iJL  the  arena  of  partisan  politics 
various  charges  and  coimtercharges  are 
made.  I  suppose,  when  we  look  back 
throug  1  the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try. w{  can  find  many  vindictive  state- 
ments nrhlch  have  been  made  about  po- 


litical candidates  by  members  of  both 
parties. 

In  1958,  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  away  with  this  kind  of 
campaigning.  It  states  as  one  of  its 
objectives  the  education  of  the  public  so 
that  smear-type  campaign  tactics  will 
backfire. 

It  points  out  that  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign, some  38  cases  were  investigated — 
4  of  which  the  committee  concluded  had 
resulted  in  effective  use  of  smear  cam- 
paign tactics.  14  of  which  backfired,  and 
the  remainder  were  placed  in  the  "effect 
undetermined"  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  inasmuch  as  the  principals  of  both 
sides  of  the  national  campaign  have  in- 
dicated their  adherence  to  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  code,  those 
on  the  Dem.ocratic  side  follow  this  code 
of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee to  which  I  have  referred,  and  imme- 
diately and  publicly  repudiate  the  sup- 
port of  those  people  whose  names  are  on 
this  ad.  and  also  the  ad  itself. 

Mr.  President,  quite  apart  from  the 
ethics  of  campaigning  and  fairplay  in 
politics,  which  causes  me  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  another  matter.  This  type  of 
smear  is  dangerous  to  our  country. 

If  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  get  the 
idea  that  the  American  public  rejects  the 
policy  of  firmness  toward  communism 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  adheres  to — and  which,  1 
might  add.  is  one  of  the  planks  in  the 
Republican  Party's  platform — because 
the  American  public  is  afraid  that  a  pol- 
icy of  firmness  toward  communism  will 
lead  to  nuclear  war,  our  beloved  coun- 
try and  the  free  world  is  in  for  a  period 
of  nuclear  blackmail,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  never  seen". 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  see 
no  more  advertisements  such  as  this.  In 
fact,  I  hope  we  shall  see  no  smear  tactics 
used  by  the  members  of  either  side. 

I  know  that  in  retaliation  for  this  type 
of  advertising  and  this  type  of  campaign- 
ing, some  Republicans  are  saying  that 
the  Democrats  have  been  in  control  when 
we  have  had  the  last  three  wars,  and 
therefore  they  want  war.  This  type  of 
tactic,  whether  it  is  used  by  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  Is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
vide an  intelligent  vote.  It  is  calculated 
to  appeal  to  emotions.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  campaigning  which  I  think  the  major- 
ity of  us  wish  to  see. 

I  regret  that  such  a  thing  has  occurred. 
But  I  believe  the  sooner  this  is  repudi- 
ated, the  better  this  campaign  will  be  for 
the  American  public. 

Exhibit  1 

SoRKY.  Senator,  This  Is  Where  a  Lot  of 
Us  Republicans  Get  Oft — We  Can't  Go 
Along  With  Yoc,  Senator  Goldwater. 
Down  a   Reckless  Road  to  Nuclear  War 

WILL  IT  BE  brink,  BOMB,  AND  OBLIVION? 

You  gave  us  something  to  think  about, 
Senator,  when  you  granted  that  interview  to 
Der  Spiegel.     And  we  quote: 

Question:  But  would  you  go  to  the  brink 
of  war? 

Goldwater:  Yes;  Just  as  yoiir  country 
(Germany)    has    used    brlnlunanshlp    down 
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through  the  years,  and  done  so  verv  « 
successfully.  '•  'WT 

Then  came  your  casual  suggestion  that  •. 
might  drop  a  few  atomic  bombs— low  ^^ 
ones,  of  course— on  Chinese  sunolv  iinlT. 
North  Vietnam.  *^*^  '  "°*  ^ 

Next  your  insistence  that  atomic  homv. 
should  be  Issued  to  NATO  troops  as  "t^n* 
ventlonal  weapons"— so  that  everv  InfunV!?" 
man  will  have  his  flnger  on  the  trtggw  ^" 

And  that  the  awful  word  oh  where  .nn 
when  to  drop  the  first  atomic  bomb  ahm^H 
be  given,  not  by  the  President  of  the  Vm^ 
States,  but  by  some  nameless  command- 
in  the  field.  ""nanaer 

This.  Senator  Goldwater,  adds  un  to  »i. 
Irresponsibility  that  could  destroy  us  aU 

BOMBS    FROM    THK    HIP? 

For  we  cannot  brush  off  your  amazln*  ad 
mission:  "Now  I'll  have  to  admit  that  I  doL 
slbly  do  shoot  from  the  hip." 

With  atomic  warheads,   Senator? 

You  are  a  military  man;  you  weU  know 
that  the  first  bomb  dropped  would  not  h> 
the  last.  ^ 

It  would  be  followed  by  bigger,  and  blg»r 
and  bigger  ones— imtll  100  million  people  In 
this  country  could  be  destroyed  in  ao 
minutes. 

Would  any  Republican,  any  American  ever 
knowingly  cast  his  vote  for  such  a  dreadful 
possibility?  Let  us  pray  that  none  does  In  » 
fog  of  double-talk  and  confusion. 

Make  no  mistake.  Senator:  all  Republi- 
cans— not  only  youi  followers — are  for  a 
strong  America.  We  support  njuclear  deter- 
rence— under  mature  and  responsible 
leadership. 

But  not  a  Juvenile  obsession  with  nuclear 
weaponry.     Not  total  tragedy. 

REPUBLICANS  FOE  JOHNSON 

Robert  E.  McLaughlin,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Gardner.  Jr.,  cochalrman;  J.  Noel 
Macy,  treasurer;  Edward  B.  Burling,  8r.; 
H.  Struve  Hensel,  and  James  A.  Suffrldge. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  10.  1964: 
National  Library  of  Medicine 

Dr.  Walsh  McDermott,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service, 
for  term  expiring  August  3.  1968. 

Dr.  Morris  Tager.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for 
term  expiring  August  3,  1968. 

Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  term  expiring  August  3,  1968. 

In  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Mark  S.  Beau- 
blen  to  be  senior  surgeon  and  ending  Philip 
C.  Hoyer  to  be  senior  assistant  health  services 
officer,  with  the  exception  of  Jay  W.  Wlede- 
man,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conoeb- 
sional  Record  on  August  17,  1^64. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  September  11,  1964.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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lAor  Day  Statement  of  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1964 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
«oKAL  Record  a  statement  which  was 
^ed  by  me  on  this  Nation's  observance 
of  Labor  Day: 

Labor  Day  Statement 
(By  Congressman  Bob  Taft,  Jr.) 
Labor  has  made  our  coimtry  great  and 
rich  and  powerful.  It  has  built  our  cities, 
our  roads,  our  dams.  It  has  transformed 
irid  desertlands  Into  lush  green  fields.  Our 
cars,  our  radios,  our  television  sets  are  all  the 
work  of  American  labor. 

This  record  of  past  achievement  is  excelled 
only  by  the  prospects  for  future  growth  and 
nrogress.  Benefits  almost  Inconceivable  only 
SO  years  ago  now  stand  within  reach.  One 
danger  places  this  potential  In  peril,  how- 

ever! 

If  It  Is  not  alert  and  aware,  labor  could 
lose  the  progress  It  has  attained  through  the 
freedoms  of  ovir  system. 

These  freedoms,  the  bulwark  of  our  Ameri- 
can society,  are  threatened  by: 

Persistent  interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  free  collective  bargaining 
process  which  is  essential  to  our  private  en- 
terprise system. 

Suppression  of  an  Individual  member's 
political  preferences  and  priorities  by  some 
power-hungry  union  leaders. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  grievances,  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Government,  causes 
the  free  bargaining  process  to  disintegrate. 
Rigid  postures  are  assumed  by  labor  and 
management  when  both  know  the  Govern- 
ment will  intervene  as  the  final  referee.  Each 
holds  back,  In  the  belief  that  complete  can- 
dor at  the  bargaining  table  will  weaken  the 
case  to  be  made  ultimately  during  arbitra- 
tion. 

I  am  most  certainly  In  favor  of  equitable 
and  Impartial  administration  of  our  labor 
laws.  But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

It  serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  delay 
agreement  which  should  be  reached  freely 
through  the  Interchange  of  proposals  by  the 
participating  parties,  and  this  delay  generally 
Is  costly  to  all  concerned.  It  interjects  the 
Government  Into  an  area  where  it  does  not 
rightly  belong,  and  represents  dictatorial 
domination  by  external  authority.  It  puts 
labor  In  a  position  where  It  must  try  to 
dominate  Government. 

Collective  bargaining  agreements  spring 
from  a  sensitive  balancing  of  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Government  should  not  be 
allowed  to  upset  this  balance,  no  matter 
which  way  the  scales  dip. 

Under  the  recent  "case  by  case"  review 
policy  adopted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  for  instance,  neither  latror  nor 
management  can  be  svire  of  their  rights  or 
their  obligations.  The  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity is  firmly  established  as  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement should  be  permitted  to  function  In 
the   knowledge    that    they   are    assured   of 


equal  opportunity  to  solve  their  own  diffi- 
culties without  external  Interference. 

The  Government  can  assume  a  proper  role 
In  this  field,  and  there  Is  no  better  example 
of  this  than  recent  enactment  of  changes 
In  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  covering  wages  paid 
to  workers  employed  on  federally  aided  proj- 
ects. The  act  stipulates  that  fringe  benefits 
must  be  Included  in  computation  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  for  the  locality  In  which  a 
project  Is  located.  The  contractor  must  pay 
at  least  the  prevailing  rate. 

I  voted  for  this  measure  because  I  believe 
we  In  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  Is 
protected,  especially  when  the  use  of  tax 
revenues  collected  from  all  Americans  Is  in- 
volved. 

Individual  union  members  must  not  be- 
come partisan  pawns  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
greedy  men.  They  must  not  be  forced  to 
turn  over  political  proxies  to  union  leaders 
who  will  cast  them  as  they  see  fit,  regardless 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Such  a  trend,  which  Is  a  danger  today, 
ultimately  will  break  down  Individual  citi- 
zen responsibility.  It  will  supplant  Individ- 
ual representation  with  representation  based 
only  on  economic  and  functional  factors. 

A  man's  politics  relate  directly  to  not  only 
his  Job — but  to  his  home,  his  community,  his 
family,  his  children's  education.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  make  a  free  choice  when  de- 
termining how  he  will  exert  his  Influence  as 
a  voter.  Certainly,  his  employment  and  eco- 
nomic situation  will  guide  him.  But  In  in- 
dividual Instances,  they  might  not  be  the 
determining  factors.  He  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution to  weigh  each  factor  independently 
before  making  a  final  Judgment. 

In  our  society,  no  group  has  the  right  to 
act  without  due  regard  for  the  effects  of 
their  actions  upon  others.  Many  union  lead- 
ers recognize  that  they  assiune  this  responsi- 
bility when  they  take  office,  and  hopefully 
more  of  them  will  meet  It  In  future  political 
deliberations. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  movement 
are  beginning  to  watch  carefully  the  pattern 
of  increasing  Government  influence.  In  a 
growing  number  of  instances,  they  have 
focused  a  Jaundiced  eye  upon  the  abuse  of 
political  Influence  by  some  union  leaders. 

Labor  wants  to  reach  Its  own  declslonB. 
It  resents  desk-made  decisions  handed  down 
from  Washington.  It  knows  how  to  fight 
and  win  Its  own  battles.  The  Independent 
spirit  that  is  America  Is  very  much  alive  In 
our  great  labor  population  today.  As  we 
pause  to  celebrate  Labor  Day  this  year,  we 
fervently  pray  It  may  ever  be  so. 


across  a  story  where  a  well-known  TV 
personality,  Nick  Adams— "The  Rebel"— 
was  visiting  relatives  in  the  area.  Later 
on,  as  a  guest  on  Jack  Carson's  program, 
he  loudly  praised  the  cooking  and  can- 
ning prowess  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Michael 
Kutzmonich.  of  Mountain  Top,  Pa.,  my 
congressional  district. 

I  noticed  that  the  products  which 
were  put  up  and  canned  were  peaches, 
pears,  pickles,  strawberry  and  plum  pre- 
serves. 

As  you  know,  I  make  it  a  point  from 
time  to  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hou$e  that  I  have  other 
things  than  coal  ffljynes  In  my  district. 
I  have  quite  a  subsmitial  agricultural 
economy,  and  whether  they  are  farmers' 
wives  or  miners'  wives,  I  have  always 
known  there  are  no  better  cooks  or  home 
canners  in  the  country  than  I  have  in 
my  district. 

1  got  in  touch  with  the  editor  of  the 
Mountain  Top  View,  Mr.  Andrew  Yurk- 
anin,  asked  him  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
lady  in  question,  and  if  she  had  any  extra 
jars  of  these  wonderful  preserves  and 
fruits,  I  would  be  tickled  to  death  to 
bring  them  down  here,  take  them  to  the 
House  dining  room,  and  see  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  had  a  sample. 

Within  a  week  Mrs.  Kutzmonich  ap- 
peared at  my  residence  and  left  for  me 
some  of  her  peaches,  pickles,  pears, 
strawberry  and  plum  preserves. 

Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
them  on  the  table  in  the  House  dining 
room,  and  I  never  saw  anything  go  so  fast 
in  my  life.  If  I  had  not  been  there  when 
they  were  opened,  I  would  never  get  a 
taste  of  them  myself.  As  it  was,  I  got 
a  taste  of  one  pickle,  one  peach  and  some 
of  the  plum  preserves  out  of  the  whole 
batch.  I  noticed,  particularly,  the  "Big 
City"  boys  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, really  gobbled  up  these  home- 
made delicacies— and  I  know  you  en- 
joyed your  little  taste  as  well. 


Nikola  PetkoY 


Mrs.  Michael  Kutzmonich's  Homemade 
Delicacies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  September  10.  1964 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  while  reading  one  of  the  distin- 
guished weekly  papers  published  in  my 
district,   the   Motmtain   View,   I   came 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1964 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  the  leaders  of  west- 
em  democracies  were  in  for  some  severe 
shocks  and  disappointments.  As  late  as 
1947  they  still  nursed  the  hope  that  the 
Communist  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  would 
abide  by  certain  basic  international 
agreements  and  honor  at  least  some  of 
their  Qontractual  agreements.  One  of 
these  was  that  the  Communists  were  to 
allow  free  and  unfettered  elections  in 
Communist-dominated    countries,    and 
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OF   TEXAS 


Tf  ursday,  September  10,  1964 

^URCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
newsletter.  Report  From  Congress, 
September  14,  1964. 

Report  From  Congress 

PtTRCELL,  Representative,   13th 
District,  Texas,  September  14.  1964) 

I  Mends:  I  was  stirprlsed,  to  say  the 

n  Senator  Gold  water  made  his  pro- 

week  to  reduce  personal  and  corpo- 

taxes  by  a  total  of  25  percent. 

surj»rise  was  partly   the  result  of  my 

that  the  Senator  was  such  a  vocal 

of  the  tax  reduction  and  reform 

which  was  enacted  this  year. 

,  when  I  studied  the  Senator's  pro- 

closely,   my   surprise   turned   to 

if  the  Republican  candidate  for 

Is  the  strong  advocate  of  balanced 

ind  deficit  reduction  he  claims  to 

proposal  Is  surely  not  consistent  with 

statements. 
« xamine   our   Federal    expenditures, 
What  would  be  necessarily  eliminated 
reduction  of  the  magnitude  con- 
by  the  Senator.    A  reduction  of 
t  in  personal  and  corporate  taxes 
ai^ount  to  $18.7  billion  per  year. 

budget  calls  for  spending  $54 

year  on  national  defense.     Surely 

PER  would  not  want  to  reduce  this 

is  a  strong  advocate  of  complete 

;,   and    has   even    criticized   this 

for  not  maintaining  our  de- 

cajjabllities  at  a  high  enough  level. 

includes  $11.1  billion  for  inter- 

I    which    cannot    be    avoided. 

lo  way  to  reduce  this  figure  slgnifl- 

the  near  future. 

bi|dget  includes  $5.1  billion  for  vet- 

and  services.    These  programs 

promised   to   our   veterans,   and 

I  SoLDWATER  would  suTely  not  want 

1  States  to  go  back  on  its  word  to 

fought  to  defend  our  freedom. 

affairs  and  finance,  another 
Item,  amounts  to  $2.2  billion.    And 
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general  Government  operations,  the  cost  of 
operating  Congress,  the  courts,  and  other 
necessary  parts  of  the  Government,  amounts 
to  $2.2  billion  per  year. 

Senator  Goldwater  hiis  had  some  criticism 
of  our  space  program.  So,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  examination,  let's  assume  that  he 
would  suggest  a  10-percent  reduction  in  this 
program.  That  would  leave  a  total  of  $4.5 
billion  which  is  necessary  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

These  necessary  expenditures  come  to  a 
total  of  $79.1  billion.  A  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent In  taxes  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
would  leave  the  Federal  Government  with 
almost  exactly  this  amount  for  Its  operation. 
This  obviously  means  there  would  be  no 
funds  at  all  left  for  any  other  governmental 
functions  at  the  Federal  level. 

Let's  look  at  what  would  be  necessarily 
eliminated  under  the  Senator's  proposal. 
The  complete  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  costing  $7  billion,  would  be 
eliminated.  This  would  mean  discontinuing 
all  farm  commodity  programs,  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Senator's  views.  But  it 
would  also  mean  complete  elimination  of 
those  valuable  services  to  all  Americans  which 
consume  the  major  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  national  park  system,  agri- 
cultural research  programs,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  many  others. 

Also  eliminated  necessarily  would  be  all 
services  and  programs  under  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  others.  And  elimination  of  the 
programs  of  such  vital  agencies  as  the  Hoiis- 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  many  others. 
Funds  would  be  eliminated  for  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  Just  to  mention  a  very 
few.  Also  eliminated  would  be  contingency 
funds  for  such  emergency  programs  as  the 
current  fight  against  the  encephalitis  out- 
break In  Texas.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I 
think  you  get  the  Idea. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Sen- 
ator is  on  record  as  favoring  an  Increase  of 
$5  billion  per  year  in  defense  expenditures 
over  the  next  decade.  He  has  advocated  in- 
creases in  veterans'  benefits.  He  proposes 
central  Arizona  version  of  the  TVA  which 
would  cost  billions.  And  his  platform,  which 
he  says  he  fully  endorses,  has  recommended 
tax  credits  for  elderly,  medical  and  hospital 
care,  education,  and  fishing  vessels  which 
would  cost  at  least  $2  billion  annually  in  lost 
revenue,  as  well  as  excise  tax  cuts  and  tax 
transfers  to  the  States. 

It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  the  Senator 
is  making  an  irresponsible  and  desperate 
appeal  for  votes  with  a  proposal  he  does  not 
really  feel  is  proper,  or  he  has  become  the 
most  fiscally  irresponsible  man  in  Govern- 
ment. He  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  His 
statements  are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
consistent. 


September  lo 


Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  88tli  Congress.  I  have  periodi- 
cally mailed  a  newsletter  commenting  on 
the  work  of  the  Congre.ss  to  interested 
individuals  in  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 


trict of  Illinois.     The  following  is  „, 
final  newsletter  of  the  88th  Con^rl^ 
dated  September  15, 1964 :  ^°^8res6. 

Congressman     Donald     Rumsfeld    Rjpq 

Washington,   D.C— With   Labor  Da»  ^ 
hind  us.  the  conventions  concluded  anri  f  « 
election  campaigns  gaining  momentum  nr,« 
gress  is  still  In  session  and  seems  headPH  f 
another    record-breaking    year.    havimT  l"?' 
ready  passed  over  700  bills  and  resolutin 
With  reelection  campaigns  facing  all    4«; 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  House,  as  well  aTw 
Senators.  Congress  Is  attempting  to  complete 
its  business,   but   there   is  every  indiMtin? 
that  we  may  still  be  on  the  Job  In  Washin 
ton,  D.C.   in  early  October.     Major  leeisi!" 
tlon  passed  by  the  House  since  my  last  i^nZ 
included  the  following:  ,  ^^ 

EDUCATION  I 

Certainly  this  will  be  known  as  the  educa 
tlon  Congress.  Bills  In  some  way  connected 
with  education  passed  by  this  Congress  wi^ 
my  support  included  an  urgently  needed  and 
greatly  improved  vocational  education  nro 
gram,  an  expansion  of  the  Manpower  fie" 
training  Act  (both  aimed  at  alleviatinK  un" 
employment),  and  mental  health  and  re^ 
tardatlon  legislation  including  training 
grants.  Bills  for  Federal  aid  to  medicj 
schools  and  aid  to  higher  education  also 
passed.  I  opposed  these  latter  two  bills  be 
cause  of  the  current  $83  billion  Federal  defi- 
cit and  the  serious  need  to  establish  priori 
ties  in  Federal  spending,  the  already  substan- 
tial efforts  in  these  areas  of  private  as  well  u 
public  resources,  the  fact  that  antidlscrlmi- 
nation  amendments  to  both  bille  were  omit- 
ted.  and  because  of  my  strong  preference  for 
the  education  bill  I  have  introduced.  My 
bill  would  provide  individual  Income  tax  de- 
ductions for  education  expenses,  thereby  en- 
abling  such  schools  to  charge  the  tuition* 
necessary  to  meet  their  needs.  Regrettably 
it  has  not  had  a  hearing  in  the  House. 

Within  the  past  month,  two  additional 
education  bills  passed  the  House,  both  with 
my  support.  First,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  expanded  and  extended, 
raising  student  loan  authoriEations  an- 
nually to  $200  million  by  fiscal  year  1967, 
Increasing  the  number  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships to  6.500  by  1967,  and  providing  match- 
ing grants  to  States  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  use  in  teaching  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  Thli 
bill  extended  the  program  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
districts  "Impacted"  by  Federal  military  and 
civilian  activities,  such  as  Glenvlew.  The 
second  was  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  which 
authorizes  $90  million  in  Federal  funds  over 
a  4-year  period  for  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  nursing  schools,  a  program  of 
grants  to  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  nurse  training  programs,  and  a  new  stu- 
dent loan  program,  to  help  alleviate  the 
shortage  of   trained   nurses.        i 

"FOOD    FOR    PEACE" 

The  House  passed,  and  I  supported,  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480%  the  law  per- 
mitting the  sale  in  local  currencies  and 
grants  of  U.S.  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  needy  foreign  countries.  Under 
this  program,  needy  peoples  of  over  100 
nations  have  enjoyed  the  abundance  of  our 
Nation,  and.  I  believe,  the  free  world  has 
in  certain  instances  been  strengthened,  and 
communism  weakened,  by  our  participation 
in  the  program.  Regrettably,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. In  the  past  10  years,  Nasser's  U.A.B. 
has  received  over  $1.1  billion  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and,  recently,  $200 
million  in  annual  grain  shipments,  enabling 
him  to  divert  his  resources  for  the  purchase 
of  modern  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union 
through  a  cotton-for-arms  barter  agreement. 
By  so  doing,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  helped,  and,  in  fact,  encouraged,  Nas- 
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to  continue  his  arms  buildup,  continue 

*  o    ftsgressions    against    Yemen    (thou- 
■^te' are  already  dead  in  the  Yemen  war) 

*vLalnst  Israel,  and  step  up  his  frequent 

H>unerican    diatribes.      An    amendment 

Ifr'oflered  to  discontinue  fvirther  U.S.  aid 

♦  the  UA.R.  after  the  current  agreement 
iLTres  (a  new  3 -year  agreement  is  appar- 
"^^iv  now  being  considered).     I  supported 

d  spoke  for  this  reasonable  amendment. 
J^ortunately,  It  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 

arein  only  after  President  Johnson  and 
^Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  mar- 
ried their  forces  after  a  forced  24-hour 
Se^y  in  the  debate.  Copies  of  the  debate 
lie  available  on  request  for  those  who  may 
^  to  attempt  to  better  understand  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

United  Nations:  15  member  countries  of 
♦lie  U.N.  are  more  than  2  years  behind  in 
OBTing  their  U.N.  assessments.  Under  the 
nir  Charter,  these  nations  are  subject  to  a 
loss  of  their  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
unless  they  reduce  their  debt  before  the 
Assembly  meet.'?  in  November.  A  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House,  with  my  support, 
clearly  expressing  the  recommendation  that 
the  U.N.  Charter  be  enforced  on  these  non- 
paying  member  nations.  Note:  The  18th 
ilnual  Report  covering  U.S.  participation  in 
tne  U.N.  during  1963  Is  being  printed  as 
House  Document  188  and  will  be  available 
through  my  office  on  request. 

Vietnam  resolution:  The  House  passed, 
and  I  supported,  a  resolution  supporting 
US.  action  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin,  following 
the  attack  of  North  Vietnamese  gunboats  on 
U5.  destroyers  off  the  coast  of  North  ""/let- 
nam.  The  resolution  restated  U.S.  intention 
to  "take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
usj  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
Its  freedom." 

Coffee  agreement:  A  bill  to  Implement  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  by  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  limit  Imports  of  coffee 
from  countries  which  have  not  Joined  In  the 
a£;,eement  was  passed  by  the  House  last  year, 
and  amended  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
report  was  recently  rejected  by  the  House.  I 
opposed  this  bill  last  year  and  also  opposed 
tho  conference  report.  The  fact  that  since 
1962.  the  year  the  Coffee  Agreement  was  ac- 
cepted, the  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up  over 
20  cents  per  pound  should  be  some  indica- 
tion of  the  inadvlsability  of  this  Inter- 
national cartel  which  the  administration  has 
sponsored. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BILLS  PASSED 

Veterans:  Bills  Increasing  and  revising 
non-service-connected  disability  and  death 
pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  II.  and 
the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows,  and 
authorizing  programs  of  nursing  care  for 
aged  veterans,  affecting  some  8.3  million  vet- 
erans, passed  with  my  support.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act:  The  House  passed  a  bill 
amending  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
providing  standards  and  safeguards  for  in- 
vestors dealing  In  over-the-counter  securities. 
The  Migrant  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act:  Passed  with  my  support,  and  re- 
quires registration  of  labor  contractors  and 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  and  liability 
Insurance  on  migrants'  transportation  vehi- 
cles, to  minimize  abuses  of  migrant  farm- 
workers. I  supported  a  bill  providing  for  re- 
paj-ments  to  the  Seneca  Indians  for  land  lost 
to  them  due  to  construction  of  a  dam  on  the 
Allegheny  River.  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion: The  House,  with  my  support,  approved 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress,  to  study  past  and  current  ef- 
fects of  technological  change,  Innovations  In 
production  and  employment  which  will  likely 
occur  in  the  next  10  years,  and  means  for 


channeling  new  technology  Into  existing  In- 
dustries. The  Housing  Act  of  1964,  funding 
housing  and  vu-ban  renewal  programs,  passed 
with  my  support  and  included  plans  for  con- 
struction of  low-cost  rental  housing  for  do- 
mestic migrant  farmworkers  and  training 
grants  for  city  planning.  Nuclear  materials 
ownership:  I  voted  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  allow  commercial  ownership 
of  special  nuclear  materials  under  certain 
prescribed  circumstances. 

ODDS    AND    ENDS 

Pressure  is  building  up  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed Becker  constitutional  amendment  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  prayer  decision, 
with  more  than  176  of  the  needed  218  signa- 
tures   now    on    the    discharge    petition    to 
bring  the  bill   up   for   an   immediate  vote. 
Last  month.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Congress  over 
the   Increasingly   alarming   reports   of   anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Including  the 
confiscation   of   synagogues,   restrictions   on 
cultural  expression,  and  executions  for  so- 
called    economic    crimes.      The    Senate    la 
currently  holding  hearings  and  might  act  on 
this   matter   before   adjournment.     Senator 
Byrd,    Democratic    chairman    of    the    Joint 
Committee    on    Reduction    of    Nonessential 
Federal      Expenditures,      reports      President 
Johnson  has  added  "7.948  new  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year"  or 
at  the  rate  of  325  per  week.    End  of  the  ses- 
sion tempers  are  high  in  Congress,  with  one 
Member  calling  another  Member  the  "No.  1 
hoodlum  of  the  United  States,"  and  a  third 
Member  calling  the  first  "cowardly  and  not 
deserving     of     the     name     'Congressman.' " 
Comment:  How  fortunate  we  are  that  duels 
are  out  of  vogue.    The  Bobby  Baker  scandal 
continues  to  smolder  with  the  latest  revela- 
tions of  $25,000  kickbacks  for  politioal  con- 
tributions— a  Federal  offense — bringing  the 
FBI  into  the  investigation. 

PERSONAL    NOTE 

This  will  be  the  last  "Rumsfeld  Reports" 
newsletter  of  the  88th  Congress  (1963-64). 
With  the  anticipated  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress In  late  September  or  early  October.  I 
will  be  returning  to  Illinois  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  If  you  have  friends  who  would 
like  to  receive  these  periodic  "Reports."  or  If 
there  is  an  error  in  your  address,  please  let 
me  know.  After  the  conclusion  of  Congress, 
I  will,  as  last  year,  prepare  and  mail  a  "Leg- 
islative Report"  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  "Reports  from 
Washington,  D.C."  have  been  of  interest  to 
you. 

With  my  best  wishes. 

Don   RtTMSFELD. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  own  remarks  and  those  of  Mr. 
Emmet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  to    » 
Meeting    of   Polish    Army    Veterans,    at 
Philadelphia,  on  August  30,   1964.   Com- 
memoration OF  THE  20th   ANNIVERSAHT  OF 

THE  World  War  II  Warsaw  Uprising 
Twenty  years  ago  this  month  hundreds 
Of  thousands  of  Polish  patriots  rose  up  In 
revolt  against  their  Nazi  oppressors.  Out- 
manned  in  everything  but  courage,  they 
fought  and  bled  and  died,  while  their  beauti- 
ful and  historic  capital  of  Warsaw  literally 
crumbled  into  ruins  around  them. 

Some  20.000  Polish  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  untold  thousands  of  civilians  slaugh- 
tered. But  they  could  not  know  that  their 
lives,  given  for  their  country  and  ancient 
heritage,  also  constituted  the  opening 
of  Communist  Russia's  imperialistic  on- 
slaught against  free  men  everywhere. 

The  mighty  Red  army,  ostensibly  an  ally 
in  the  war  against  Nazism,  camped  outside 
the  gates  of  Warsaw  while  Poland's  finest 
were  being  slaughtered  and  Warsaw  de- 
stroyed. Then,  and  only  then,  did  they  move 
in  and  take  over  the  ruined  city,  and  even- 
tually the  entire  country. 

This  aspect  of  the  Warsaw  uprising,  the 
ruthless  tactics  employed  by  the  Soviets  to 
replace  Nazi  domination  of  Poland  with  their 
own.  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 

Yet.  many  in  our  country  today  seem  to 
fear  that  somehow  we  might  wound  Soviet 
sensibilities  by  references  to  their  brutal 
conquests  and  oppression  of  East  European 
peoples.  The  administration's  recent  proc- 
lamation of  August  1  as  Warsaw  Uprising 
Day  did  not  even  mention  the  calculated 
treachery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  part 
It  played  In  the  tragic  outcome  of  that 
uprising. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  so-called  detente 
which  many  say  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  Justifies  our 
Ignoring  the  harsh  history  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. 


Speeches  by  Senator  Scott  and  Chris- 
topher Emmet  at  Polish  Army  Veterans 
Meeting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
31, 1  had  a  statement  read  for  me  before 
an  important  meeting  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans,  in  Philadelphia.  Appearing  in 
my  place  was  the  distinguished  Chris- 
topher Emmet,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations,  who 
delivered  an  eloquent  address. 


Speech  by  Christopher  Emmet  at  Meeting 
OF  POLISH  Army  Veterans  in  Philadelphia 
Commemorating  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Warsaw,  and  Honoring  thk 
Commander  of  the  Underground  Army, 
Gen.  Bor  Komoroski.  Who  Spoke  at  the 
Meeting 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gen.  Bor  Komoroski,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  take 
part  in  this  meeting,  and  I  share  your  regret 
that  Senator  Scott,  who  has  been  such  a 
good  friend  of  Poland  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  could  not  be  here.  It  is  a  very 
rare  and  a  very  thrilling  experience  to  be  able 
to  celebrate  one  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  his- 
tory in  the  presence  of  a  living  hero  of  those 
events,  as  we  are  doing  today  in  the  presence 
of  General  Bor. 

I  know  that  Senator  Scott  would  haTe 
been  as  moved  as  I  am  if  he  could  have  been 
vfAh  you.  It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate 
that  you  Invited  Senator  Scott  to  address 
you,  for  you  are  commemorating  one  of  the 
heroic  episodes  of  Polish  history.  For  cen- 
turies the  Poles  have  been  known  among  the 
nations  for  their  bravery.  And  as  for  Senator 
Scott,  whatever  else  his  political  opponents 
may  say  about  him.  no  one  could  ever  accuse 
him  of  lacking  political  courage,  as  he  has 
proved  once  again  in  recent  months. 

THE    OTHER    BATTLE    OF   WARSAW 

Before  giving  you  some  reflections  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Battle  of  Warsaw  for  us  to- 
day, I  would  like  to  recall  two  other  dates  in 
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Polish   history   when   Poland   ren- 
I  ervlce  to  the  whole  free  world — and 
or  It.    In  1920  the  Poles  stopped  the 
of  communism  into  central  Europe 
victory  of  General  Ptlsudskl  be- 
rates of  Warsaw.    With  the  chaotic 
existing  In  central  Europe  at  that 
the  disunity  of  the  Western  Allies, 
telling  what  the  course  of  history 
h4ve  been  If  that  first  Battle  of  War- 
not  been  won  by  the  Poles. 
not  until  24  years  later  that  Com- 
4rmle8  ventured  Into  centrad  Europe 
1944.    And  as  we  shall  see  in  a  mo- 
the  Western  Allies  had  learned  the 
f  the  second  Battle  of  Warsaw,  So- 
would  not  be   where   they   are 
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rendered   the   same   service   in 

a  final  Nazi  conquest  of  Europe, 

rendered  In  protecting  Western 

rom   communism.     In    1939,   when 

refiised  to  surrender  to  Hitler  as 

had  done,  the  Polish  people 

It  was  physically  impossible  for 

or  the  Prench  to  give  them  sub- 

nllltary  aid.    The  Poles  fought  al- 

they   did   not   have   any   mountain 

or    fortifications    to    defend    their 

igalnst  the  Nazi  armies.    If  Poland 

fought  then,  and  thus  forced  the 

ind  Prench  to  go  to  war  to  honor 

Hitler  would  have  taken   all 

'  rtthout  firing  a  shot.     The  British 

hi  ve  been  isolated,  and  eventually  the 

EJtates  would  have  had  to  fight  Hitler 

almost  alone. 
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turning  to  the  second  battle  of 

n  1944,  you  have  already  heard  an 

the  facts  from  General  Bor — how 

armies  were  in  demoralized  retreat, 

Soviet  armies  crossed  the  Vistula 

within  10  miles  of  Warsaw,  how  the 

Porce  controlled  the  air  over  War- 

the  Moscow  radio  and  the  Soviet 

called  on  the  Polish  armies  to  rise 

'  he  Germans,  because  the  Russians 

gates  to  help  them — and.  finally. 

Polish  underground  army  rose  and 

hours  captured  most  of  the  city, 

lee  the  Soviet  Air  Force  disappear 

skies  over  the  city,  to  hear  the 

go  silent,  and  to  wait  In  vain 

>ronilsed  Russian  aid.     This  was  a 

on  the  most  gigantic  and  diabolical 

we  know  of  In  recorded  history. 

not  add  to  the  facts  which  General 

told  you,  but  I  would  like  to  read 

quotes  from  Winston  Churchill. 

they  confirm  everything  which  the 

las  said.     These  quotes  are  taken 

sixth  volume  of  Churchill's  great 

the  war,  "Triumph  and  Tragedy." 

j^art  of  a  message  Churchill  sent  to 

Roosevelt  on  August  18: 

ejfisode  of  profoiind  and  far-reaching 

created  by  the  Rtissian  refusal  to 

/(merlcan  aircraft  to  bring  succor  to 

c  Insurgents  In  Warsaw,  aggravated 

own  complete    neglect   to   provide 

3y  air  when  only  a  few  score  of  miles 

answer  to  this  and  similar  messages  from 

Vlnlster    Churchill     and     President 

Stalin  replied,  on  August  22 : 

or  later  the  truth  about  the  group 

crlmldals  who  had  embarked  on  the  War- 

advqnture  will  become  known  to  every- 

mlnals  Stalin  referred  to  were  Gen- 

and  the  people  of  Warsaw,  whom 

himself  had  urged  to  rise  against  the 
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later^  after  the  Polish  underground 

the  people  of  Warsaw  had  been 

the  Germans   for   nearly   6   weeks. 


Stalin  pretended  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  He  then  ordered 
the  Soviet  armies  to  advance  Into  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  as  they  could  have  done 
weeks  before.  This  was  a  move  to  deceive 
the  West  and  to  pretend  that  the  Russians 
were  finally  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Poles. 
But  It  was  Just  another  ruse,  for  they  stopped 
in  the  suburbs  and  gave  no  aid  to  the  Poles, 
whom  the  Germans  continued  to  decimate. 

Describing  this  Soviet  tactic  Churchill  says 
on  page  144: 

"The  following  day  the  Russians  occupied 
the  Praga  suburb  but  went  no  farther.  They 
wished  to  have  the  non-Communist  Poles 
destroyed  to  the  full,  but  also  to  keep  alive 
the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  their  rescue. 

THE    LESSONS    OF    WARSAW    AW)    THE    YALTA 
AGREEMENT 

By  their  Incredibly  prolonged  resistance, 
the  people  of  Warsaw  and  the  Polish  under- 
ground army  had  torn  the  mask  from  the 
Soviet  Communists.  The  betrayal  of  War- 
saw revealed  that  Stalin  was  stepping  into 
Hitler's  shoes  as  a  menace  to  the  free  world, 
6  months  before  the  Yalta  Conference.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Polish  people  that 
this  lesson  was  either  Ignored  or  quickly  for- 
gotten. Taking  the  facts  as  Churchill  him- 
self described  them,  the  Soviet  Incitement 
and  abandonment  of  Warsaw  was  an  unfor- 
gettable act  of  treachery — yet,  we  made  the 
Yalta  agreement  6  months  later. 

We  are  told  now  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Yalta  agreement,  except  that 
Russia  violated  it.  I  cannot  accept  this  be- 
cause the  agreement  Itself  violated  the  key 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  was 
the  only  Joint  statement  of  Allied  war  aims, 
accepted  by  the  Soviets  on  January  1,  1942. 
But  leaving  that  aside,  we  must  still  ask  why, 
after  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  did  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  Imagine  that  Stalin  would  not 
violate  it?  That  will  remain  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  history 

Even  earlier,  ever  since  the  tide  was  turned 
against  Hitler  in  December  1942  by  the  Nazi 
defeats  at  Stalingrad  and  at  El  Alamein, 
Stalin  had  given  evidence  that  he  was  al- 
ready plotting  for  the  control  of  Europe 
and  the  world  even  at  the  cost  of  postponing 
the  victory  against  Hitler.  He  refused  to 
grant  bases  in  Russia  for  the  bombing  of 
the  Rumanian  oil  wells,  which  would  have 
shortened  German  resistance.  He  even  re- 
fused to  grant  the  United  States  fighter 
bases  at  Murmansk  to  protect  the  American 
ships  which  were  delivering  lend-lease  oil 
to  Russia,  from  the  Nazi  air  force  in  Nor- 
way. As  a  result,  hundreds  of  American 
sailors  were  drowned,  many  ships  were  lost, 
also  many  American  planes  and  airmen  were 
downed  when  we  tried  to  bomb  the  Ploesti 
oilfields  from  distant  bases.  Think  of  the 
losses  to  the  Russian  people  and  the  Rus- 
sian armies  by  this  refusal  of  Stalin  which 
prolonged  the  Nazi  war  effort  Yet  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  soldiers  die  rather  than  let  the  Rus- 
sian people  know  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  being  aided  and  saved  by  America's 
help. 

That  was  why  Stalin  feared  to  have 
American  airmen  based  on  Soviet  soil.  That 
is  why,  when  Stalin  briefly  agreed  to  an 
American  air  base  at  Poltava,  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  destroy  every  scrap  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines,  lest  Soviet 
military  personnel  should  be  granted  a 
glimpse  into  the  truth  about  the  West. 
Stalin  refused  to  let  the  Russian  people 
know  that  the  lend-lease  supplies,  on 
which  the  Russian  armies  moved,  came  from 
America,  until  Ambassador  Admiral  Stanley, 
acting  on  his  own  initiative,  forced  one 
grudging  admission  from  Stalin  by  threat- 
ening to  cut  off  the  supplies. 

Finally.  Stalin  revealed  his  postwar  plans 
by  the  murder  of  11.000  Polish  officers  who 


were  trying  to  organize  the  Polish  armies  to 
fight  with  the  Russians  against  the  Germaiu 
The  Polish  troops  in  Russia  would  ^«i 
foughi  as  bravely  as  the  Polish  troops  undw 
General  Anders  In  Italy,  but  Stalin  did  not 
want  there  to  be  any  Polish  Army,  so  he  had 
the  officers  murdered.  When  the  Nazi  a^ 
on  their  invasion  of  Russia  discovered  the 
mass  graves  of  thousands  of  these  offlcers 
In  the  Katyn  Forest,  they  called  in  neutral 
scientists  from  Switzerland  and  Sweden  who 
testified,  from  the  state  of  the  bodies  and 
the  uniforms  that  they  wore,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  killed  by  the  Germans  and 
must  have  been  killed  earlier  by  the 
Russians. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  Allied 
governments  refused  to  admit  the  truth  of 
this  publicly  in  wartime,  for  the  sake  of  the 
common  war  effort  against  the  Nazis.  But 
what  excuse  was  there  for  the  Allied  leaders 
not  to  recognize  the  facts  privately  and  draw 
the  inevitable  conclusions  about  Stalin's 
character  and  policy  toward  the  West,  as  re- 
vealed in  this  monstrous  crime? 

In  the  Katyn  murders  Stalin  killed  thou- 
sands of  Polish  officers  who  had  chosen  to 
surrender  to  the  Russians  rather  than  to  the 
Germans  when  Hitler  attacked  Poland  and 
Stalin  stabbed  Poland  in  the  back.  In  short, 
he  was  murdering  men  who  were  friendly  to 
Russia  and  who  hoped  to  fight  on  Russla'i 
side  against  the  Germans.  He  murdered  the 
Polish  officers  because  he  wanted  to  destroy 
the  possibility  of  a  Polish  Army  which  could 
defend  an  independent  Poland.  And  he  in- 
cited the  Polish  underground  army  to  its 
revolt  against  the  Germans  for  the  same 
reason. 

WHAT    MIGHT    HAVS    BQ:N 

Even  if  the  eyes  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
had  only  been  opened  by  the  similar  Soviet 
crime  in  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944.  there  was  still  time  after  that 
for  them  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  The  Yalta 
Conference  took  place  6  montlis  after  the 
battle  of  Warsaw  began.  General  Patton  still 
could  have  occupied  Prague  and  we  still  could 
have  occupied  Berlin,  Instead  of  letting  the 
Russians  get  there  first.  And  by  telling  the 
American  people  the  truth  our  Government 
knew  about  our  Communist  allies,  we  could 
have  prevented  or  at  least  reduced  the  hys- 
terical, and  partly  Communist  Instigated, 
agitation  to  bring  the  American  troops  pre- 
maturely home  from  Europe  in  1946.  which 
enabled  Stalin  to  take  over  Central  Europe 
with  impunity. 

All  this  was  the  result  of  the  tragic  wish- 
ful thinking  which  caused  even  the  greatest 
of  Western  leaders  to  deceive  themselves 
about  communism,  until  it  was  almost  too 
late  to  save  Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet 
armies.  Even  when  Winston  Churchill 
warned  the  West  as  late  as  March  1946  in 
Fulton.  Mo.,  few  American  leaders  or  nem- 
papers  agreed  with  him. 

Since  President  Roosevelt  was  a  Democrat, 
and  lest  this  appear  to  be  a  partisan  attack 
in  an  election  year,  let  me  stress  that  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  as  ovu-  Commander  in  Chief, 
shared  some  of  the  responsibility  of  what 
happened  In  Prague  and  Berlin.  Let  me  also 
stress  that  nothing  In  this  criticism  of  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  detracts  from  the  im- 
measurable previous  services  both  those  great 
men  rendered  to  the  whole  free  world. 

WHAT  WB  SHOULD  DO 

But  what  are  the  lessons  of  the  battle  of 
Warsaw  for  us  today?  Once  again  I  fear  that 
we  face  the  danger  of  wishful  thinking.  We 
are  told  that  there  was  a  new  Soviet  Russia 
after  the  death  of  Stalin.  We  are  even  told 
now  that  there  is  a  new  Khnishchev.  But 
the  record  shows  that  Khrushchev'  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  treachery  well  from  hl« 
master,  Stalin.  ' 

We  need  only  remember  the  reinvasion  of 
Hungary  after  the  pretended  Soviet  with- 
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_-l  the  arrest  of  the  Hungarian  Com- 
**!^M  General  Maleter,  who  was  nego- 
^inTunder  a  flag  of  truce;  and  the  kld- 

ninff  of  premier  Nagy  under  a  safe  con- 
^iKranted  by  the  Soviets.    Above  all,  we 

Za  only  remember  the  secret  installation  of 
SUmifislles  in  Cuba,  behind  the  friendly 


credits,  chemical  plants,  and  other  factories. 
The  Communists  use  trade  and  aid  as  a 
weapon  of  subversion.  We  must  use  Amer- 
ica's economic  power  and  the  Communist 
economic  crisis  to  defend  and  extend  free- 
dom. 


Acceptance  Address  of  the  Honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator 
From  the  State  of  Minnesota 


gggurances 


of  Khrushchev  in  personal  letters 


Tjj  messages  to  President  Kennedy. 

We  have  been  giving  aid  to  Poland  since 
the  Polish  revolution  in  1956.  which  won 
Zgat  freedom  of  religion  and  of  speech,  as 
Jjril  as  freedom  from  farm  collectivization 
for  the  Polish  people.  But  while  receiving 
eenerous  American  aid  designed  to  main- 
^Xa.  and  encourage  those  new  freedoms,  the 
Oomulka  government  has  been  steadily  whit- 
tling them  away.  The  American  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations  have  Just  issued  a 
pamphlet  describing  conditions  in  Poland 
Qay,  by  a  distinguished  Pole  who  Is  known 
to  members  of  our  committee  but  who  writes 
under  a  nom  de  plvune  to  protect  his  rela- 
tions at  home.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  are 
available  If  you  will  write  to  us.  As  the 
author  says,  we  should  make  continued 
American  aid  conditional  upon  a  change  In 
these  Gomulka  policies,  so  that  the  gener- 
osity of  the  American  people  is  not  used  to 
»trengthen  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  proposed 
American  credits  and  aid  for  the  other  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  We 
must  aid  the  people  to  win  back  their  free- 
dom, not  bolster  the  satellite  governments 
which  still  deny  them  every  basic  liberty 
despite  minor  relaxations.  These  satellite 
governments     desperately     need     American 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
many  more  weeks  have  passed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  we  will  have  before  us  the  com- 
plete appropriations  record  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  in  this  connection,  to  have 
at  hand  for  reference  a  tabulation  of  the 
appropriations  voted  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  therefore.  I  include  such 
a  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Information: 


Departmental  appropriations,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
[For  regular  activitlesl 


Title 


Budeet 
estimates 


Interior 

Related  uRencies 

Treasury  ' 

U.S.  Tax  Court--. 

Post  office - 

Eiecutive  Office  of  President. 
Labor - 

Related  agencies '-   

Health.  Education.  Welfare- - 

Supplemental,  1963 

Supplemental,  1963  (CCC)... 
Agriculture - 

Related  agencies  » 

Legislative  * -. 

State - - 

USIA 

Justice 

Judiciary.. 

Commerce 

Related  agencies'.. 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia  • 

Independent  offices  ' 

Military  construction 

Public  works' 

Foreign  aid  ' 

Supplemental.  1964  •• 


$674, 169. 000 

354, 340, 000 

1. 153,  230, 000 

1,893,000 

4, 976, 964, 000 

14, 058. 000 

427,  ?20, 000 

30, 950, 000 

5.301.314.000 

1. 641.  507, 106 

808. 172. 000 

1.582,417,000 

4. 786. 338. 000 

182.218.450 

359, 721.  000 

208.236,000 

355.  506, 000 

59, 084. 900 

996.  572, 000 

172, 716. 000 

49. 014. 237, 000 

289,  581, 800 

14. 658.  588. 000 

1. 966. 400. 000 

4. 661. 747. 000 

4, 525. 325, 000 

41, 886, 000 


Amount  as 
passed 
(House) 


$597. 860, 200 

330, 765.  500 

1,095,910,000 

■      1, 890, 000 

4. 885, 000, 000 

13,641,000 

384,844.000 

29,550,000 

6. 035.  542. 000 

1.438.691,506 

508, 172. 000 

1.530.934,000 

4, 448, 523. 000 

140. 038. 919 

306,051.000 

163.470.000 

343, 799, 000 

68, 127. 900 

833. 818, 000 

139. 204. 000 

47. 082. 009. 000 

284,286.800 

13. 102, 718.  700 

1,  562, 964, 000 

4,276,116.400 

2. 801. 700. 000 

41.886.000 


Amount  as 
passed 
(Senate) 


$627. 859, 900 

357, 833,  500 

1,112,200.250 

1, 890, 000 

4. 940. 750, 000 

14,041,000 

384,  844, 000 

29,550,000 

5, 036.  742. 000 

1. 488. 683, 841 

508, 172, 000 

1.  564, 207, 340 

4, 483,  781, 000 

168. 273, 069 

325, 033, 000 

170.620,000 

344.477.000 

58, 127. 000 

798, 300. 100 

116.985.000 

47. 339. 707, 000 

319.  587,  725 

13, 300,  214. 650 

1,617,489,000 

4,  500, 963, 200 

3, 273.  203, 000 

258, 090, 000 


Amount 
enacted 


i  Public 
Law 
No. 


$612,061,750 

346,  394, 750 

1.103,650,000 

1, 890, 000 

4, 925,  500, 000 

13,841,000 

350, 078, 000 

30, 105. 000 

5.090,904.000 

1. 467. 430. 491 

608. 172. 000 

1.548.973.315 

4,  675. 396. 900 

168. 273. 069 

322. 696, 000 

166. 220. 000 

343.899,000 

58, 127. 000 

804.500.000 

116.860.000 

47, 220, 010. 000 

313. 093. 424 

13. 224.  618, 000 

1.  685, 880,  000 

4,  406, 272, 700 

3, 000, 000, 000 

289, 688, 000 


88-79 


88-39 


88-136 

88-25 
88-190 

} 88-250 

88-248 


88-245 


88-149 
88-252 
88-215 
88-220 
88-257 
88-258 
88-268 


'  Does  not  include  permanent  and  Indefinite  appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax  refunds  trust  funds  payments  etc, 
'  Includes  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  National  Mediation  Board,  and  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

» Includes  credit  agencies  and  corporations  (Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  etc.)  and  special  programs  and  functions,  includmg  school  lunch  and  foreign  asslst- 

«  Figures  Include  funds  for  Library  of  Congress,  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate.  ,       „         ,  _,        ,.     •••        r-  „    ).,c.i«      vr^-^i^r,  r\a\rr,^ 

'Includes  Small  Business  Administration,  ClvU  Rights  Commis.slon.  Maritime  Commission,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  Tariff  Commission.  U.S.  Arm.s  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

« Includes  Federal  contribution  of  $37,500,000;  balance  derived  from  District  of  Columbia  revenues.         ,,,. 

'  Principal  agencies  provided  for  In  this  bill:  Veterans'  Administratipn,  NationalAeronautics  a^d  bpace  Adminis- 
tration Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration,  General  Services  Administration, 
FCC,  FTC,  ICC.  SEC,  and  National  Science  Foundation.  ^.„,.„„  i,^„,„„oTr,«„fc  «n,i 

•Includes  funds  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Army  Engineers  programs  for  ^^^f  "o°  >?P™Y^™«"^,1*^^ 
flood  control;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power  agencies  of  Department  of  Interior, 
etc. 

•  Above  figures  do  not  include  unrelated  items  carried  in  this  bill.  i„.  ,„.i^„j  »„,i,r,r«./.»a,i 

>'  Originally  Introduced  to  finance  new  programs  to  combat  mental  retardation,  funds  were  later  added  for  Im^ted 
school  (Ustricts,  National  Defense  Education  Act  scholarships,  and  for  operation  of  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

Note  -The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  88-55.  Public  Law  88-109,  Public  Law  88-162  and  Public  I^w  88-188, 
Joint  Volutions,  comlnulng  appropriations  through  Aug.  31.  Oct.  31,  and  Nov.  30, 1963,  and  Jan.  31, 1964,  respectively. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
address  made  by  Senator  Hubert  Htjk- 
PHRET  in  accepting  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Vice  President  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  a  mag- 
nlflcent  statement  of  the  high  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee Hubert  Humphrey.  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  oBer  this  magnificent  address 
for  the  Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  fellow  country- 
men: 

Acceptance  Address  or  the  Honorable  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator  From  the 
State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  my  fellow 
Democrats,  my  fellow  Amwicans,  I  proudly 
and  humbly  accept  your  nomination.  Will 
we  ever  be  able  to  forget  this  imbellevable, 
this  moving,  this  beautiful,  this  wonderful 
evening?  What  a  challenge  to  every  person 
In  this  land  to  live  up  to  the  goals  and  the 
Ideals  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  have  charted  the  course  of  our  action, 
I  was  deeply  moved  last  night.  I  re- 
ceived a  singular  tribute  from  a  friend  and 
a  great  President,  a  tribute  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  and  I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  I 
shall  have  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to 
measxire  up  to  the  confidence  and  the  trust 
that  has  been  placed  In  me.  And  please  let 
me  say  thank  you,  my  fellow  Democrats. 

I  believe  that  I  know  President  Johnson 
as  well  as  any  man.  So  let  me  tell  you  about 
him.  I  have  known  for  16  years  his  courage, 
his  wisdom,  his  tact,  and  his  persuasion,  his 
Judgment,  and  his  leadership. 

But  I  shall  never  forget  those  hours  and 
those  days  of  tragedy  and  crisis  last  Novem- 
ber that  we  once  again  relived  tonight, 
when  a  dear  and  wonderfvil  friend  and  a 
great  President  was  taken  from  us.  And 
another  stepped  forward  without  a  falter, 
without  a  moment  of  hesitation  or  a  moment 
of  doubt. 

I  was  among  those  that  he  called  to  his 
side.  He  asked  us,  we,  the  people.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike — Americans  all — 
for  our  help.  And  I  say  thank  God  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  patriot 
that  he  was.  that  he  had  the  foresight  that 
day  In  Los  Angeles  to  provide  for  his  country. 
Thank  God  for  this  country  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world — that  President  Kennedy 
had  the  wisdom  to  choose  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  his  Vice  President. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  these  words:  "Let 
us  continue."  Those  simple  and  direct 
words  of  President  Johnson  reached  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  Those  words  rallied 
them,  lifted  them,  and  unified  them. 

In  this  world,  disaster  Is  ever  but  a  step 
away.  There  Is  no  margin  for  error.  The 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  leader  of  the 
American  democracy,  holds  In  his  hands  the 
destinies  not  only  of  his  people,  but  holds  in 
his  hands  the  destinies  of  all  mankind. 

Yes.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  a  man  of  calm  and  deep  assurance 
who  knows  his  country  and  knows  his  peo- 
ple.    Above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  of  clear 
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sound  Judgment,  a  man  who  can 
nan  who  can  decide,  a  man  of  pur- 
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man  with  the  Instincts  of  a  teacher, 
rather  persuade  than  compel,  who 
unite  than  divide. 
President    Johnson    Is    respectful    of    the 
of  the  Presidency,  and  he  under- 
compelling  need  for  restraint  in 
>f  the  greatest  power  ever  assembled 
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Johnson's  hands,  our  people 

our  power  is  for  Justice,  and  in  his 

people  know  that  our  power  is  for 
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F  arty  of  memory  lies  at  the  very  heart 
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the  last  few  weeks,  shrill  voices 

to  lay  claim  to  the  great  spirit  of 

past.     But  they  long  for  a  past 

was.    In  their  recklessness  and  in 

they  distort  the  American 

tradition. 

who  have  kidnapped  the  Re- 
Party  have  made  it  this  year  not 
memory  and  sentiment,  but  one 
,  of  xinrestralned  passion,  of  ex- 
1  radical  language, 
contrast,  which  is  clear  to  all,  un- 
lebdership  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
Democratic  Party  stands  today  as 
of  great  causes,  as  the  party 
and  conviction,  as  the  party  of 
mlty,  and  as  the  party  of  hope  for 


Siiy 


me  dociunent  my  case.    Above  all. 
Is  between  the  Democratic  lead- 
that  of  the  Goldwater  party  is 
decisive  on  the  question  of  peace 
For  25  years,  my  fellow  Amerl- 
partles  have  held  the  conviction 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edge, 
ifaust  be  vmited  in  the  face  of  our 
!  nd  we  voMst  be  united  in  support 
and  our  friends, 
here  tonight,  to  every  American, 
fhend  of  freedom,  woe  to  that  party 
sjjokesman  that  turns-  Its  back  upon 
foreign  policy.    Woe  to  those  who 
to  divide  this  Nation,  and  beware 
who  cast  false   doubts  upon   our 
stre  igth. 

g'eat  problems  there  are  to  solve: 

to  control  the  awesome  power  of 

age,   to  strengthen   the   grand 

Europe. 

ue  the  task  of  building  a  strong 

and  united  hemisphere  un- 

Atlance  for  Progress. 

our  friends  in  Asia  and  Africa 
their  freedom  and  promoting 


extend     freedom 


m  r 


skga 


defend     and 

the  world. 

fellow  ..\mericans.  these  urgent 
demand    reasoned    solutions,    not 

ns.  Childlike  answers  cannot 
sized  problems. 


These  problems  demand  leadership  that  is     Americans  to  Join  us  In  makinir  n«„ 
prudent,    restrained,    responsible.     They   re-     a  land  of  opportunity  for  our  vaW    T*^ 
quire  a  President  who  knows  that  Rome  was     of  security  and  dlenltv  for  n,T^",ll,*'°°«»« 
not  built  In  a  day,  but  who  also  knows  that 
the  great  edifice  of  Western  civilization  can 
be  brought  down  in  rums  In  1  hour. 

The  American  Pi-esidency  is  not  a  place  for 
a  man  who  is  impetuous  at  one  moment,  and 
Indecisive  the  next;  nor  is  it  a  place  lor  one 
who  is  violently  for  something  one  day  and 
violently  opposed  to  it  on  the  next,  nor  is  it 
an  oflace  where  statements  on  matters  of 
major  policy  are  so  confusing  and  so  con- 
tradictory that  neither  friend  nor  foe  knows 
where  he  stands. 

And  my  fellow  Americans,  It  Is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  both  friend  and  foe 
know  that  the  American  President  means 
what  he  says  and  says  what  he  means. 

The  temporary  spokesman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party — yes.  the  temporary  Republican 
spokesman — Is  not  only  out  of  tune  with  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen;  he  is  even 
out  of  step  with  his  own  party. 

In  the  last  SU  years,  most  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  agreed  on  the  great  deci- 
sions   our   Nation    has   made.     But   not   the     „„_  nvo<=   o.,,.  *^,.*-,,„«- i  "  '""^ 

T,        w.i  1  ^   <^        •.       ^  °^^  lues,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  hnnn. 

Republican   spokesman,   not  Senator  Gold-         t  „„  nmn^  f,^  k«.  ♦»,«  *..     ^   T;' .    'lonor. 

^  —       "         .  .....  A  am  proud  to  be  the  friend  of  this  great 

President.     I   am   very   proud   that   he  h%t 


:urlty  and  dignity  for  our  eldCTlv  .«- 
a  place  of  compassion  and  care  for  o»»  ..* 
fllcted.  °^  M- 

I  say  to  those  responsible  and  forw.^ 
looking  Republicans  who  put  our  cou^ 
above  their  party— and  there  are  thouaa«7 
of  them— we  welcome  you  to  the  banner  nJ 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  We  welcome  LvL 
support.  '""' 

Yes,  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowshin  w. 
ask  you  to  Join  us  tonight,  for  this  President 
my  fellow  Americans,  is  the  President  of  bu 
of  the  American  people.  He  is  the  Presldem 
in  the  great  American  tradition— for  Uhor 
and  for  business:  no  class  conflict— for  ti^ 
farm  family  that  will  receive  the  unendln! 
attention  and  care  of  this  President  and  for 
the  city  worker:  for  North  and  for  the  South- 
for  East  and  for  the  West.  This  is  n,,; 
President.  «>   w  our 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  represents— in 
fact  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
national  unity,  the  embodiment  of  national 

Bu'T^ot^Th';     P"!P?,«!:  *i!f,r",lJl_"?°-..^_^"'^=  -«  Place 


WATER.  He  has  been  facing  backward 
against  the  mainstream  of  American  history. 
Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  for  example,  voted  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  But  not  the  tempo- 
rary Republican  spokesman. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  voted  for  an  eleven  and  a  half  billion 
dollar  tax  cut  for  the  American  citizens  and 
American  business.  But  not  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the 
Senate,  in  fact  four-fifths  of  the  members  of 
his  own  party,  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
that  seeks  to  slow  down  the  nuclear  arms 
race  among  the  nations.  But  not  the  tem- 
porary Republican  spokesman. 

Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  last  year  for  an  expanded 
medical  education  program.  But  not  Sen- 
ator Goldwater. 

Most  Democrats  and  most  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  for  education  legislation. 
But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

And  my  fellow  Americans,  most  Demo- 
crats and  most  Republicans  In  the  Senate 
voted  to  help  the  United  Nations  In  Its  peace- 
keeping functions  when  it  was  In  financial 
difficulty.     But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

Yes,  my  fellow  Americans,  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  temporary  Republican  spokesman  is  not 
In  the  mainstream  of  his  party.  In  fact,  he 
has  not  even  touched  the  shore. 

I  believe  in  the  two-party  system,  but 
there  must  be  two  responsible  parties,  and 
there  must  be  men  who  are  equipped  to  lead 
a  great  nation  as  the  standard  bearers  of 
the  two  parties.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
leadership  of  the  great  parties  move  within 
the  mainstream  of  American  thought  and 
philosophy. 

I  pledge  to  this  convention,  I  pledge  to 
our  great  President,  to  all  the  American 
people,  my  complete  devotion  t-o  this  ta.sk: 
To  prove  once  again  that  the  Demr^rratlc 
Party  deserves  America's  affections,  and  that 
we  are  indeed  the  party  of  hope  for  the 
American  people. 

So  tonight  let  us  here  and  now  pledge  that 
the  campaign  that  we  will  wac;e  will  be 
worthy  of  our  great  President  Johnson,  and, 
my  fellow  Americans.  let  us  hereby  resolve 
and  pledge  tonight  th.ir  that  campaign  will 
be  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  lato  and  be- 
loved President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

While  others  may  appeal  to  pa.sslon.s  and 
prejudices,  and  appeal  to  fear  and  bitterness, 
we   of   the   Democratic   Party   call    upon   all 


asked  this  convention  to  select  me  as  hi« 
running  mate. 

And  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  Americans I  ask 

you— to  walk  with  us,  to  work  with  tis,  to 
march  forward  with  us — to  help  President 
Johnson  build  the  great  society  for  America 
of  the  future. 

Yes.  let  us  continue.  Let  us,  fellow  Demo- 
crats and  fellow  Americans,  go  forward.  Let 
us  take  those  giant  steps  forward  to  which 
the  President  has  called  us,  to  end  the  shame 
of  poverty,  to  end  the  injustice  Of  prejudice 
and  the  denial  of  opportunity,  to  build  the 
great  society  and  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
man  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
no  less,  and  to  this,  tonight,  let  us  resolve  to 
pledge  our  every  effort.    Thank  you. 


Congressman  Fogarty  Continues  To  Keep 
Rhode  Island  Nation's  Better  Healtii 
Pace  Setter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress  af- 
fords a  propitious  time  for  reviewing 
the  actions  taken  by  this  Congress  in 
securing  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people  and  a  time  for  sur- 
veying the  effects — present  and  pro- 
jected— of  health  legislation  on  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  on  all  the 
States  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  the  area  of  social  and  health  legis- 
lation— an  area  with  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned — the  88th  Congress 
made  notable  contributions  toward 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  people, 
and  will  be  remembered  by  posterity  for 
its  record  of  outstanding  achievements. 
First,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  some 
of  the  health  measures  passed  by  this 
Congress,  and  then  I  would  like  to  show 
how  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island 
well  illustrates  the  ways  in  which  con- 
gressional health  legislation  may  be  used 
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One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
nevF  legislation  was  signed  into  law  by 
Sie  late  President  Kennedy  on  Septem- 
upj.  24  1963.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  provides  a  total  of  $236,- 
400  000  over  a  3-year  period  for  the  con- 
stniction  and  renovation  of  educational 
facilities  to  be  used  in  training  medical, 
dental,  and  other  health  workers.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  student  loan  program  to  help  these 
students — so  desperately  needed — meet 
the  continually  rising  costs  of  this  vital 
training. 

AS  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  over  15  years, 
I  have  had  the  critical  and  ever-increas- 
ing need  for  more  health-trained  work- 
ers repeatedly  placed  before  me  by  doc- 
tors, scientists,  educators,  and  many  in- 
terested citizens.  Time  and  again  I  my- 
self have  introduced  legislation  in  previ- 
ous Congresses  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
need,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  The 
passage  of  this  act  gives  me  such  a  sense 
of  deep  personal  gratification  that  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  and  the  many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

My  only  disappointment  in  the  passage 
of  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  is  the  deletion  of  the  for- 
giveness clause  on  student  loans  to  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  who  practice  in  areas 
of  the  Nation  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  their  services.  I  have,  as  many 
of  you  know,  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
9396 — which  would  reinstate  this  clause 
and  I  am  still  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
will  extend  the  progress  made  in  meet- 
ing the  critical  manpower  shortage  by 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

The  clearing  of  the  congressional  mind 
as  to  the  critical  need  for  support  of 
education  of  health  workers  has  been 
again  evidenced  by  the  passage  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964.  Although  nurses 
were  included  in  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  report 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  Consultant 
Group  on  Nursing  clearly  indicated  that 
the  provisions  of  that  act  would  never 
come  close  to  answering  the  problems 
faced  by  the  nursing  profession  in  train- 
ing adequate  numbers  of  new  nurses. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  provides  sepa- 
rate appropriations  to  establish  a  4-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  our  nursing  schools, 
along  with  a  program  of  project  grants 
to  aid  these  schools  in  meeting  addi- 
tional costs  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
improve  their  training  programs.  The 
bill  will  extend  and  expand  the  existing 
programs  of  traineeships  to  help  profes- 
sional nurses  meet  the  growing  costs  of 
desperately  needed  advanced  training, 
and  will  establish  a  student  loan  program 
for  nurses  modeled  after  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  encourage 
more  of  our  Nation's  youth  to  enter 
nursing. 

Another  monumental  step  was  taken 
by  this  Congress  to  help  alleviate  a  sadly 


neglected  area  of  public  health  when  it 
passed  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Conmiunlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963.  This  act 
provides  $329  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  for  mental  re- 
tardation, fort  research  into  the  causes 
and  cures  of  r^ental  retardation,  for  the 
construction  55  community  mental  health 
centers  and  a  Small  amount  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  otherwise  handicapped  children. 

The  original  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  contained  a  clause  authorizing 
$427  million  over  an  8-year  period,  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  for  initial  staffing  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers.  This 
clause  was  deleted  by  the  Senate.  With 
the  favorable  climate  of  opinion  that  ex- 
ists today.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall 
see  this  provision  reinstated. 

In  passing  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1963,  this  88th 
Congress  once  again  proved  its  readiness 
to  accept  responsibility  for  health  meas- 
ures and  social  legislation.  This  act 
doubles  the  authorization  for  Federal 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  administered  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  provides  grant  funds  for 
health  care  of  expectant  mothers  as  well 
as  research  into  maternal  and  child 
health  problems. 

In  reviewing  the  legislation  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
also  mention  the  passage  of  the  voca- 
tional education  bill,  the  youth  train- 
ing program,  the  monumental  civil 
rights  bill,  the  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  of  hospital  construction 
funds  and  the  health  research  facilities 
program.  I  would  like  also  to  thank 
this  Congress  for  its  continued  support 
of  the  recommendations  of  my  commit- 
tee favoring  high  level  support  for  this 
Nation's  medical  research  programs. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  as  their  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  for  24  years.  In  that  time  I  have 
seen  my  home  State  emerge  as  a  na- 
tional leader  in  health  care  and  medical 
progress.  I  have  watched  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  take  advantage  of  Federal 
programs  for  health  care  support  and 
Initiate  new  State  and  local  programs  for 
improving  the  health  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island. 

I  now  watch  with  pride  as  Rhode  Is- 
landers again  apply  the  new  congres- 
sional measures — measures  for  which  I 
have  urged  support — and  develop  new 
programs  to  answer  the  needs  In  many 
areas  of  health  care.  One  notable  ex- 
ample of  Rhode  Island's  taking  the  initi- 
ative can  be  seen  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  planning. 

In  anticipation  of  a  national  effort. 
Rhode  Island  adopted  a  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Boards  in  1962.  Within 
the  State  department  of  social  welfare, 
a  coordinator  for  mental  health  plan- 
ning was  appointed,  and  a  special  council 
on  mental  health  was  established.  The 
council,  working  under  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  planning  funds  made  available 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  is  meeting  regularly  in  task  forces 
concerned  with  planning  in  specialized 


areas  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs 
of  the  State. 

Rhode  Island  is  ready  to  put  to  use 
the  new  Federal  laws  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness  facilities.  In  fact,  Wash- 
ington County,  the  southernmost  county 
of  the  State,  has  already  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  has  sponsored  a  community 
mental  health  center  for  children.  This 
is  a  pioneering  effort^Rhode  Island  is 
among  the  first  of  the  States  to  direct  its 
attention  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
young  people  In  its  communities.  Fol- 
lowing the  Rhode  Island  tradition  of  ef- 
fective conmiunity  action,  I  know  that 
other  counties  will  soon  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington  County.  I  hope 
that  they  will  cut  through  administra- 
tive redtape — if  need  be — and  establish 
similar  and  much-needed  facilities. 

In  utilizing  Federal  funds  provided  un- 
der the  Hill-Burton  program,  Rhode 
Island  has  not  lagged.  Since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  program  in  1946.  Rhode  Island 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers  have  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived at  least  50  grants-in-aid  for  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  facilities.  Some  1.500 
new  beds  have  been  placed  in  Rhode 
Island  hospitals  and  about  $10  million 
in  Federal  funds  have  served  to  produce 
new  medical  care  units  at  a  total  ex- 
pense of  over  $55  million. 

Three  of  Rhode  Island's  seven  schools 
of  nursing  have  already  made  use  of  the 
funds  provided  by  HlU-Burton— Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  Nursing  School  has  a 
new  nurses'  home  in  use;  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams General  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing has  a  nurses'  residence  and  school 
under  construction;  and,  last  fall,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  nurses'  residence  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

These  facilities  were  much  needed  and 
much  appreciated,  yet  Rhode  Island 
nurses  saw  the  continuing  need  for  more 
and  better  facilities  and  training.  Miss 
Mildred  Schwler,  director  of  nursing  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  presented  effective  testimony  of 
the  need  for  more  help  in  this  area  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety,  during  the  hearings  on  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  Letters  from  the  dean  and 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
prompted  me  to  speak  out  strongly  in 
its  behalf  before  the  House  and  Senate 
acted  favorably  on  the  measure. 

Because  many  institutions  plan  to  con- 
struct both  their  educational  and  re- 
search facilities  simultaneously.  I  am 
sure  Rhode  Island  will  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  of 
the  new  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  Many  applications 
under  the  latter  act's  provisions  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  as  soon  as  funds 
are  appropriated  by  Congress  and  made 
available  for  use.  Rhode  Island  will  be 
ready  to  benefit  from  them. 

Rhode  Island  has  for  the  past  10  years 
been  utilizing  another  congressional  pro- 
gram—the health  research  facilities  con- 
struction— to  transform  Itself  Into  the 
leader  in  medical  and  health-related 
research. 
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Through  the  merit  and  excellence  of 
its  insti  utions  and  personnel,  it  has  been 
awarde<  [  $2,164,601  on  a  matching  basis 
for  the  construction  of  health  research 
facllitiej.  As  of  December  31,  1963.  six 
project  had  been  completed.  Brown 
IJnlvers  ty  has  a  new  laboratory  for  psy- 
chology research  in  addition  to  a  new 
buUdlnt  and  a  remodeled  building  for 
biology  studies.  Providence  College  has 
a  new  structure  housing  basic  medical 
research  laboratories.  Rhode  Island  has 
at  its  (3  Isposal  a  new  research  building 
and  fac  llties  devoted  to  cancer  research. 
These  c  >mpleted  projects  represent  only 
about  h  ilf  of  the  work  being  carried  out 
with  fu  ids  made  available  through  the 
health  i  esearch  facilities  program. 

Rhodi  Island  is  today  benefiting  from 
and  con  ;ributing  significantly  to  medical 
researct .  In  fiscal  year  1963  some  67 
indlvldu&l  research  grants  totaling  well 
over  $1,600,000  were  awarded  to  re- 
searchei  s  in  Rhode  Island  to  initiate  or 
to  contl  lue  support  of  research  in  many 
signifies  nt  areas  of  disease  and  basic  bi- 
ology. ( )ne  of  these  grants,  to  Dr.  Qlld- 
den  Bnoks  at  Brown  University,  was 
awardec  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
ter for  I  iglng  research  in  Rhode  Island, 
an  area  of  research  that  has  previously 
been  nei  ;lected.  This  is,  as  many  of  you 
know,  ai  area  of  particular  interest  to 
me.  and  in  which  I  have  stimulated  re- 
search i  iterest.  Through  such  work  as 
Dr.  Bro<  ks'  we  may  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  processes  of  aging  and  those 
of  dlseai  es  with  which  they  are  so  closely 
related. 

Rhode  Island  Is  also  a  key  State  in  the 
collabor  itive  perinatal  project  coordi- 
nated bj  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical I  Useases  and  Blindness.  In  this 
project  over  50,000  expectant  mothers 
will  be  examined  throughout  pregnancy 
and  mothers  and  their  children  will  be 
examine  1  during  the  years  of  childhood 
to  accun  iilate  a  mass  of  data  In  an  effort 
to  discoi  er  factors  in  perinatal  develop- 
ment thi  It  lead  to  cerebral  palsy,  mental 
retardat  on,  and  many  other  congenital 
conditio]  ts.  Brown  University  In  Provi- 
dence se  "ved  as  a  model  for  the  partici- 
pation o '  14  other  Institutions  through- 
out the  c  Juntry. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Nation  has 
been  glv  sn  the  heartening  news  that  re- 
search III  the  area  of  virus  causation  of 
leukemia  Is  nearing  the  "payoff  stage" 
and  tha ;  a  vaccine  against  this  dread 
killer  of  little  children  may  be  in  the 
not  too  c  Istant  future.  I  share  the  hopes 
of  the  R  lode  Island  Hospital,  that  their 
new  canier  research  laboratories,  built 
with  the  help  of  Federal  funds,  will  play 
a  role  ;  n  the  hopes  for ,  conquest  of 
leukemia . 

In  the  past  20-odd  years,  the  years 
of  my  ex  )erience  in  Congress,  I  have  seen 
many  dl  leases  as  dreaded  as  leukemia, 
virtually  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  progress 
in  media  J  research.  I  have  seen  the  pace 
of  this  research  quickened  under  the 
stimulus  of  Federal  support. 

Howevjr.  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges ranalnlng  before  us  in  health 
matters  s  the  problem  of  assuring  ade- 
quate fa<  mties  and  educational  resources 
to  provlc  B  sufficient  numbers  of  health- 
trained  workers  to  carry  our  research 


results  to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
The  88th  Congress  can  be  proud  of  Its 
record  in  taking  several  affirmative  steps 
toward  meeting  this  need. 

I  have  seen  the  results  of  research 
successes  clinically  applied  in  a  well- 
organized  team  effort  by  the  people  of 
my  home  State.  With  continued  excel- 
lence in  leadership,  with  continued  public 
interest  and  support,  Rhode  Island  will 
maintain  its  position  of  prominence  as 
a  leader  in  the  inauguration  of  new  pro- 
grams to  spread  the  wealth  of  medical 
know-how  to  all  of  its  people. 

The  89th  Congress  will  continue  the 
work  of  this  Congress,  and  the  individual 
States — utilizing  such  measures  as  we 
have  applied  in  Rhode  Island— will  bring 
to  the  American  people  the  finest  health 
care  in  the  world. 


A  Report  to  The  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  iCAssACHTTsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom,  throughout  my  public 
life,  I  desire  to  include  at  this  time  a 
simimary  account  of  my  activities  and 
speeches  during  this  88th  Congress. 

A    MORAL    OBLIGATION 

In  my  conscientious  conviction,  the 
Biblical  mandate  "to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship"  imposes  upon  every 
responsible  public  officeholder  a  moral 
obligation.  It  Is  an  obligation  that  I 
have  consistently  attempted  to  fulfill. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  completely 
cover  the  whole  record,  especially  In  view 
of  space  restriction  regulations;  how- 
ever, I  shall,  herein,  try  to  present  and 
reveal  my  personal  pronouncements  and 
actions  upon  some  of  the  more  important 
and  more  widely  publicized  legislative  is- 
sues that  occurred  in  this  88th  and  re- 
cent Congresses. 

AN    EXPLANATORY    WORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  desire  and  In- 
tend to  strictly  observe  the  space  limita- 
tions, the  outlines  of  the  background  and 
significance  of  particular  bills  I  have  in- 
cluded in  the  past  will  here  necessarily 
and  mostly  be  omitted.  However.  I  will 
try  to  present,  in  these  extracts  of  my 
remarks,  paragraphs  that  will  lead,  I 
hope,  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
subject  involved. 

This  task  is  made  somewhat  easier  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  are  aware  that  most  of  our 
modem  legislative  actions  are  for  the 
continuation  or  the  amendment  of  laws 
that  are  already  in  effect  and  which  are 
expanded  or  modified,  by  our  determina- 
tions here,  through  the  succeeding  years. 

TRUTH    FROM    THE    RZCORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  review, 
under  appropriate  subject  headings,  of 
the  speeches  and  remarks  I  have  made 
in  the  House  Chamber  on  particular  oc- 
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casions  which  reveal  my  convictions  ann 
actions  on  the  prominent  legislative  i. 
sues  that  were  determined : 


Thrzi      Paramottnt      OBJECTIVKS" 


MiLlTAlf 


Preparedness,    Commttnist    CONTAnotBrJ  ■ 
Fiscal  Responsibilitt  "bt, 

Mr.  DoNOHxiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maiilfe,t 
destiny  of  this  Nation.  In  opposlUon  to  athe 
istlc  communism,  Is  to  safeguard  our  0^ 
freedoms  and  thereby  preserve  the  llght^ 
liberty  In  a  threatened  and  frightened  world 

It  Is  equally  obvious  that  to  accompiuh 
this  task  we  must  ever  strive  to  be  wiu^ 
deterrently  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  thi 
Kremlin  dictatorship  In  military  might  and 
space  exploration;  anything  less  than  that 
could  well  provide  a  desperate  temptation  to 
reckless  and  ruthless  Individuals. 

At  the  same  time,  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  and  imprudence  and  an  Invitation  to 
economic  disaster  for  ourselves  IJ  we  lessened 
our  vigilance,  or  relaxed  our  supervision  la 
preventing  waste  and  extravagance  In  our  re- 
quired military  procuremerft  and  space  n. 
search  programs. 

Our  problem,  then.  Is  to  provide  for  our 
full  security  against  the  Communist  projec- 
tlon  but  to  do  it  within  a  flnaiiclal  system 
and  atmosphere  of  the  most  careful  planning 
and  the  most  frugal  spending.  This  is  the 
conviction  with  which  I  •  considered  our 
military  appropriations  In  this  Congress,  as 
well  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  Imperative  necessity,  ,'ln  the  light 
of  the  belligerent  attitude  of  tihe  Kremlin, 
of  our  military  forces  being  fully  prepared 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  Uiilted  States 
against    any   surprise  move   by  .the  Soviets. 

However,  when  the  House  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  this  grave  subject.  In  the 
near  future,  I  most  earnestly  hope  we  will  not 
be  of  a  spirit  to  disregard  the  iecesslty  for 
Including  every  reasonable  safeguard  against 
and  restriction  upon  wasteful  sind  extrava- 
gant military  spending  that  we  can. 

Adequate  national  defense  Is  Indeed  vital 
but  the  people  of  this  country  are  serloxuly 
disturbed  by  the  continuing  revelations  of 
wasteful  and  extravagant  spending  by  the 
military  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  each 
and  every  i>enny  spent  comes  out  of  the 
hard  earned,  and  highly  taxed,  pay  of  the 
average  American  worklngman  and  business. 
The  duty  of  the  Defense  Department  to  guar- 
antee our  security  does  not  carry  with  It  any 
license  to  Indulge  In  loose  and  careless  finan- 
cial practices.  j* 

The  Reventte  Act  or  1963 — Tax  Redtjctions 
Provide  Employment,  Create  Conbumh 
Demand,  Stimulate  Business,  and  Sus- 
tain THE  Long-range  EIconomt 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  B.B.. 
8363,  we  are  now  debating,  and  which  I  ear- 
nestly hope  we  will  forthwith  approve,  is  un- 
questionably the  most  Important  measure 
that  has  yet  come  before  this  88th  Congress; 
It  could  well  prove  to  be  the  most  slgnlScant 
legislative  tax  act  of  modern  history. 

The  anticipated  Impact  of  this  bill  prac- 
tically constitutes  the  core  upon  which  fur- 
ther major  Government  purposes  are  found- 
ed; it  represents  a  vital  segment  In  this 
Nation's  future  economic  expansion  plans; 
it  provides  a  keystone  In  the  oveifall  architec- 
tural design  to  keep  this  couiitry  moving 
ahead  in  the  basic  areas  of  economic  devel- 
opment, domestic  progress,  and  world  lead- 
ership. 

Briefly,  the  objectives  of  this  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal,  accompanied  wltt  pledged 
economies  in  and  prudent  control  of  future 
Federal  expenditures,  are  to  encourage  the 
long-term  economic  growth  of  !  the  Nation, 
restrain  the  tendencies  of  Increfislng  unem- 
ployment, restrict  the  historically  recurrent 
forces  of  recession,  contribute  to  the  balanc- 
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.  n»r  international  payments,  and  even-  Although  the  improvements  contained  In  tra^qumity-but,    above    all.   because   It   Is 

•^        n,r,iniite  the  distressing  pattern  of  this  measure  are  not  as  liberal  or  expansive  right. 

^^\  'lTd«Urv  deflcUs  as  a  great  many  of  us  had  hoped  they  would  This   measure   wlU   not.   nor  was   it  ever 

jUronlc  f  "^Kf  *f  "^  °/  "t7on   on  this  vitally  be   the  changes  projected,  nevertheless,  will  pretended  that  It  could,  resolve  all  of  our 

TO  cletermlne_our  action  _on  thls^vitaiiy  °«;^«,^c,,^   8««  P    ^J^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  .^clal  problems.     Such  wUl  not  occur  untU 


centuries 


^r^nt  legislation  It  seems  to  me  we  must  beneficially   affect  some   20   million   of   our  racial  Prooiems^   T^^,^'  ^,1^ 

jmportant  iegi»  American  people.    For  the  vast  nkajorlty  of  each  of  us  applies  the  lesson  taught 

SH.f"r:ti?^^r=  Sk'^^„Tor.sc'^„^r=f.'  E^rBS^i~B^ 

Lndples  of  decision,  which  are  the  lessons  provide  a  5-percent  across-the-board  increase  f°"^„''°^'  "dTs^ifve    aU    animosities      Only 

Kt  experience,  attention  to  the  voice  of  In  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  benefits;  5,"f^^„ ''°'    f^!^"/;!    resoS   and  consider! 

°  l"r,ty    acceptance  of  the  weight  of  the  and  eventual  Increase  of  family  maximum  ^}^°1^^^^?^^2;  from  tS^SoVal  culture  and 

rnc?and  fhe  exercise  of  conscientious  J-f^^  to  f °0  and  the  m^^^^^^^  tlZoT^^,e°^ i'';^le^\TrZt. 

.  jnmant  dual  benefit  to  $143.40    a  continuation  of  a  ^   °                     "       ,       »iL.ji___  _,«„„ia    .hii 

^tsummary  application  of  these  principles  child's  Insurance  benefit  past  the  age  of  18  °  nafnlyTe^n'^HaT^or^  S  uSi^ti^oT^ 

,,^18  that,  in  the  economic  history  of  our  and  up  to  the  age  of  22  If  the  child  remali^  Tut  S  lea!t  we   have   be^n  this   glorious 

own  and  other  countries,  most  recently  In  In  school;  an  election  for  widows  to  retire,  ,               ^^^^  ^^^          „  legislative  first  step. 

•naland    tax    reduction    does    undoubtedly  with  reduced  benefit,  at  the  age  of  60;    a  ^°^J,J  '^"^  ^^      °^1  ♦,!:  r,,^,v,i«  r,f  «  n^w 

S"?o"  stimulate  the  economy,  encourage  special  provision  under  which  payment  of  ^.^.^''^Tf^^^lmt^Zn^S^t^^^^ 

Tpltal  investment,   and   relieve   unemploy-  benefits  would  be  permitted    at  age  72.  to  b^^th^'  frthT  Nation^    To   nourtsJ  Sil. 

«.nt  certain  of  our  older  people  who  did  not  work  °,  ":"r^     "     "^     ".7,  "„„.,„  *^„  „ii  Am»r 

""with  regard  to  the  voice  of  authority.  I  long  enough  under  "social  security  to  meet  ^^"^  *?,?,!!^l?,  ^"'/,Tf  orll^^^ 

Jk  all  Members  here  would  agree  there  1«  the  current  work  requirements  for  eligibility.  Sne'sI^^a'l'und^i^tLSirieriovrfSi 

none  in  this  country  higher  or  more  respect-         These  proposed  changes  In  the  present  sys-  another  and  great  patriotic  dedication  to 

ed  than  the  distinguished  chairman  of  ttie  tem,    with    other    coverage    expansion    pro-  ^^g^lca     This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  time. 

House   Ways    and    Means    Committee.     He,  visions,  are  all  in  accord  with  past  policies  of  .  j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^j  q^j.  destiny 

with  his  dedicated  associates  on  this  great  the  Congress  and  add  improvements  that  are  .      rmintrv  for  our  fellow  Amer- 

oommlttee,  have  spent  some  8  long  and  ardu-  financially  sound  and  economically  impera-  ,    *°;  "°^'  t^l  ^«„  ovprvwhpri.    let  ua  meet 

oT months  listening  to  witnesses,  evaluat-  tlve.     The  Increases  and  Improvement^  are  1^^"^'^  tn^n./  Tet  u^  hS  the  2ll    leT^ 

S«  testimony,  and  formulating  the  bill  they  adequately  underwritten  by  the  small  addl-  f  f«,f  ^Vr'i!^;,^  *  "^                             ' 

have  now  presented  to  us  with  recommends-  tlou  to  the  contribution  rates  and  Insure  that  ^^^^^  o"^  aeswny. 

tlon  for  passage.  ou^  system  of  social  security  continues  In  jyir_  Speaker,  this  historic  act  is  now 

The   President   of   the  United    States,    in  actuarial  Integrity.  known  as  Public  Law   352  of  the  88th 

conformity  with  his  sworn  and  solemn  duty         There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Coneress 

to  make  recommendations  to  Improve   the  ^ut  what  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ^        ^                  „  ^„.™„    a~,.   «, 

stote  of  the  Nation,  has  testified  before  the  American   taxpayers   approve  and  urge   the  Thj    Higher   Education   FAOTJras    Act   or 

country   In   explanation    and   favor   of   this  continuation   and   reasonable   expansion   of  1963— Education    Is   the   Foundation    or 

legislation.     Beyond  these  expert  sources  a  ^^^  social  security  system  In  accord  with  the  Progress 

majority    of    our    leading    economists;    the  economical  trends  of  this  nuclear  age.  Mr.  Donohtte.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  these  days 

Business  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction   in         j^^^  measure  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  of  continuing  crisis,  few.  If  any.  legislative 

1963,  composed  of  some  2,400  of  our  most  ^         ^^^  ^^^  desires  and  Instructions  of  our  subjects  will  be  presented  to  this  body  more 

respected  Industrial  leaders;   the  officials  of  pgopig  to  move  forward  toward  further  rea-  vitally    Important   to    the    national   welfare 

our  great  labor  organizations;  major  insur-  gonable  adjustment  of  this  program  In  line  than    this    bill,   to   authorize    assistance   to 

ance  groups;    the    U.S.    Chamber    of   Com-  ^j^j^  ^j^^  economical  standards  under  which  higher   education   institutions   In   financing 

merce.  and  the  Republican  Governors'  Asso-  ^^  ^^^^  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Improve- 

clatlon  have  also  recorded  their  voices  and                  ^         ^^  ^^^^^                  ^^   chairman,  ment  of  their  academic  and  related  facUl- 

«ntlments  in  support  of  this  bills  objec-  ^n  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  our  Amer-  ties. 

*''«*■       ,^                  X.       *^  *  .w     ,                ,  lean  taxpayers  and  fellow  citizens  that,  while  m  the  light  of  the  current  and  Increasing 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  lessons  of  ^^           ^^^^  earnest  Interest  In  the  rehablll-  Communist  challenge,  there  Is  nothing  more 

history  and  multitudinous  voices  of  author-  ^^^^^^  ^^  peoples  in  foreign  lands  our  prl-  obvious,  to  meet  and  turn  back  this  chal- 

Ity  provide    us.   In    this   Instance,   with    an  ^        concern  and  obligation  Is  and  ought  lenge,  than  our  national  need  to  perseverlng- 

Qverwhelmlng    weight   of    evidence    for    ap-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^         ^^^  ^^^  ^^jjj  making  ly  produce  more  and  better  trained  sclen- 

proval    of    this    bill.     There    remains    then  tremendous  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  tlsts.  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other 

only    the    exercise    of    our    own    Individual  peace  and  progress  throughout  a  tense  world,  educated  personnel, 

conscientious  Judgment.                                                              '^                 j,^^^  measure  before  us  Is  designed  pre- 

Let  us  then,  today,  demonstrate  our  faith  .^^^  ^^^^  rights  Act  or  1963— Equal  Jus-  clsely  to  provide  this  Nation  with  the  most 

in  the  authority  and  dedication  of   a  dls-           ^^  ^^^  equal  Opportunity  tor  All  urgent  and  essential  services  of  these  spe- 

S'fomm[S^e'"S?  Vs"  Co?«Tss""Le°t  us         Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  clally  trained  and  disciplined  people  in  the 

great  committee   of   this   Congress.     liCt   us           ,             leirislatlve   coMclence   and   dutv   I  various  sciences  and  arts, 

avoid  furnishing  any  further  inspiration  and  ^P't'^J^Sy  t^ge  aS  h?S  tWs  ^nate-  The  only  possible  source  from  which  such 

material     to     Communist     propaganda     by  ^^fJ.^^'Soi^of  the  Cl^Rlg^^^^  personnel  can  come  are  Institutions  of  high- 

fSe^n^:;  ?r?nU^"stSL.^'?e^tM     lXfTp{  SPe^  fTkt^^  iT^T^e.Tr^^^TS^'JS'l.TTZl 

r.«.n   tviot   mir    Amorirtin   pttl^ens    throuBh      10.   wUl  be  unanimously   accepted   and   ap-  that   has   been    reveaiea   cieariy   buuwb    uxic, 

recall  that  our  American  citizens,  tnrougn                                                             *'                    ^  cannot  do   the  Job  with   their   cxirrent  re- 

the  Congress,    have   been   exceedingly    gen-      provea.                                        .          ^          .^,  .^,,it.«c.    th^v   nPPd   material   helo   and  en- 

erous  over  a  great  period  of  time  toward  the         The  work  the  Senate  performed  on  this  ^°",",^t  '    Int  ,o  nSvlTe  for  the  tld^ 

people  and  welfare  of  other  nations  in  the     measure    follows    the    general    lines   of    the  ^^^'^^sement  to^^ 

J^rld.    This  is  our  opportunity  to  prove  our     House  bill  we  acted  upon  here  and  there  Is  new  enrollments  that  Is  Just  over  tne  nori 

concern  for  our  own  too  long  and  too  greatly     no  substantial  alteration  of  the  principles  of  zon.  „,<.„,„„  Hpmnnds  of  todav 

burdened     taxpayers     and    businesses.     For     equality  embodied  In  the  original  measure.  To  meet  the  P"^«^^8  ,f«^*°^*^,,°Ji  S^S^i 

the  future   progress  of   our  country   let  us     An  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Chambers,  and  prepare  f°^^\*^«  «f^^°"^^«^^5  ""^ 

give  the  American  taxpayer  and  businesses     as  representatives  of  the  American   people,  morrow,    these    higher    educational    mstmi 

the  tax  relief  they  so  urgently  need  and  let     have   already,    in  substance,   approved   this  tlons   must    rehabilitete    and    «Pand    th&Lr 

us  dol^  rleht  now                                                       measure.     In  patriotic  unity  let  us  all  close  academic  facilities  or  else  they  will  be  forced 

us  do  It  right  now.                                                      ^^^  ^^^  approve  this  bill.  to  turn  away  thousands  of  qualified  appU- 

Mr.   Speaker,   this  bill   is   now  Public         por  our  inspiration  toward  this  action  we  cants  and  deprive  the  Nation  of  their  trained 

Uw  272  of  the  88th  Congress.                        may    timely    remind    ourselves    of    the    im-  talents  during  the  most  perUous  hour  of  our 

Social    SxcuRrrr     Amendments    or    1964—     mortal  words  of  our  late  President  John  F.  history.  .   _*     „„  o*+-«,«t  nr 

Social    Securitt— America's    Answer    to     Kennedy  when  he  urged  us.  Just  about  a  year  The  prohibitions  against  any  attempt  or 

Communist  Propaganda                                       ago,  on  June  19,  1963,  to  pass  a  comprehen-  form  of  Federal  control  In  the  methods  of 

»,     „                    -.     r.u„i,.rv,»«   T  «,^f  .<n       slve  Civil  rights  law.     On  that  occasion  Pres-  instruction  or  administration  of  any  educa- 

^•^''°'^r.  tJf  wi^l^f^VtM-Hois;     IdentKennldy  appealed  to  the  Congress  with  tional    institution   Involved   are  clearly   de- 

cerely  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House     »««       «,ords-  fined   and   amply  sufficient  to   prevent  any 

will.  With  unanimous  voice,  ^notion  the  fur-      ™J°;  requires  us  to  Insure  the  pleas  of  Federal  interference.    That  U  certainly  what 

ther  l^P'-o^^^^^^ts  in  the  benefit  and  cov-      u^-^^^^^^  ^^    Americans    and    their    pos-  practically  all  of  us  want  to- closely  guard 

of  ITTilal    security    s^t^m    Is  7ec'c^!      terity-not  merely  for  reasons  of  econcSc  against,  and  the  language  of  this  measure 

Ind^dlnthismrib^Sre^  5^^                         efficiency,   world    diplomacy,    and    domestic  surely  accomplishes  It. 
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of  thlfl  bill,  and  the  means 

o  accomplish  them,  are  firmly  In 

the    foundation    traditions    of 

policy  and  progress,  and  I  earnest- 

the  bUl  will  be  approved  without 

amendment  or  extended  delay  in 

interest  of  this  day  and  forever 


Mr.  S  Weaker,  this  bill  is  now  recorded 
as  Publl  ilj&w  204. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who 

to  have  participated  in  the  en- 

of   the   original   National    E>efense 

Act   of    1958,    I   am   particularly 

rise  in  support  of  this  measure, 

to  amend  and  extend  the  original 


the  history  of  this   legislation, 
enjoyed  continuing  bipartisan  sup- 
1958,  clearly  demonstrates  it  was 
cifnceived,  it  has  been  soundly  ad- 
at  all  levels,  and  has  made  an 
vital  contribution  to  the  prog- 
country. 
1  bis  legislation  was  first  enacted  the 
shows  there  have  been  over  680,000 
to  needy  students  who  very  like- 
not  otherwise  have  obtained  a  col- 
The   record  further  shows 
rate  of  repayment  by  students  bor- 
u|ider  the  program  has  been  five  times 
the  law  specifies.     I  think  this  fact 
renew  our  faith  in  the  youth 
Nation  and  the  worth  of  this  legis- 
]  lowever,  beyond  this  fact,  growing 
e  irollments,   rising   tuition   costs,   a 
manpower    shortage    in    crucial 
ever-increasing  demands  for  qual- 
convinclngly  appeal  for  the 
!xtension  and  expansion  of  this  pro- 
jroposed  in  the  bill  before  us  now. 
is  my  hope  that  it  may  become  pos- 
us  to  provide  a  3 -year  extension 
act  to  permit  participating 
institutions  to  more  wisely  and 
plan   the   best  educational   pro- 
I  most  earnestly  tr\ist  that  Pub- 
815  and   874,  familiarly  called  the 
Impacted  School  Districts  Acts  will 
for  at  least  2  years  so  that  local 
officials  and  school  admlnlstra- 
3lan  and  project  their  budgets  ac- 


Instn  ictlon 
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ec  ucation 


VocAnoNAL  Education  Act  or  1963 


DoJiOHTJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earn- 

my  colleagues  here  to  overwhelm- 

apttrove  this  bill,  H.R.  4955,  before  us 

qject  all  amendments,  however  well 

that  would  tend  to  cripple  the 

Drovislons  of  this  measure. 

brief  examination  of  the  statistics 

vocational  education  will  clearly 

the  need  for  this  program  is  ob- 

tmperative  in  the  national  welfare. 

show    that    the    number    of 

the  lower  skilled  occupations  is 

dfeclinlng  each  year.     Between  1957 

there  was  a  drop  of  772,000  workers 

classifications  within  the  manufac- 

On  the  other  hand.  Jobs  for 

and  technical  workers  will  rise 

percent  in  the  1970's,  and  Jobs  for 

managers,  and  proprietors  will 

20  percent.    In  health  occupations 

levels   the   demand   far   exceeds   the 

this  situation  will  continue  for  a 
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people  are  seeking  work  in  greater 

6  million  of  them  a  year,  estl- 

thls  decade  alone.    At  the  other 

scale,  the  number  of  older  work- 


ers continues  to  Increase.  Moreover,  half 
the  women  between  the  ages  of  35  and  54 
are  expected  to  be  in  the  labor  market  by 
1970,  some  for  the  first  time,  some  after 
long  absence.  Most  will  need  training  or  re- 
training opportunities  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

In  our  continuing  appraisal  of  the  need 
for  expanding  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities it  is  primarDy  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  perhaps  80  percent  of  our  fifth 
grade  students  today  will  not  graduate  from 
any  college  and,  if  the  present  rate  of  drop- 
outs goes  on  probably  more  than  30  percent 
of  these  will  not  even  complete  high  school. 
It  is  particularly  urgent  upon  us.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  make  provision,  in  the  public  and  na- 
tional Interest,  for  these  citizens  of  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  210  of  the  88th  Congress. 
JuvENTLE  Delinquency  Act  Extension 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  to  unani- 
mously approve  this  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
9876,  to  ajnend  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961  by 
extending  its  provisions  for  2  additional  years 
and  providing  for  a  special  project  and  study. 

This  bUl  is  designed,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, to  continue  and  expand  the  program 
we  adopted  3  years  ago  providing  Federal 
grants  to  help  local  communities  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency;  the  program  initiated 
under  that  original  legislation  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit  and  it  would  b.?  obvi- 
ously and  extremely  unwise  to  cut  it  off 
now. 

Besides  extending  the  act  of  1961  for  2 
additional  years  this  bill  additionally  pro- 
vides for  a  special  study  of  school  attendance 
and  child  labor  laws  and  a  national  demon- 
stration project  on  JuvenUe  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control  In  the  Capital  area. 

This  Capital  City  Is  now  embarked  on  a 
broad  and  extremely  promising  program,  In 
cooperation  with  the  schools,  which  could 
very  well  develop  new  and  more  effective 
ways  to  work  with  underprivileged  and  de- 
linquent children.  Out  of  the  lessons  learned 
here  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  there 
will  emerge,  for  national  application,  a  pat- 
tern of  types  of  effective  community  action 
to  combat  delinquency  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  and  fundamentally 
this  program  Is  an  Investment  In  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  youth  and.  therefore.  It  Is 
an  investment  In  the  future  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  Many  legislative  proposals  have  come 
before  us  In  this  Congress  with  what  we 
might  call  greater  publicity  but,  I  daresay, 
few,  if  any,  of  them  will  prove  to  be  more 
important  to  national  progress  than  this  par- 
ticular bill,  H.R.  9876. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    proposal    is    now 
known  as  Public  Law  368  of  the  88th 
Congress. 
Legislation  for  the  Good  of  All  Americans 

the   economic    opportunity    act   of    1964 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vicious 
social  and  economic  cycle  that  has  been  pro- 
jected and  threatens  to  be  perpetuated  by 
the  combined  problem  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment Is  very  probably  the  most  stirring 
challenge  our  generation  faces  and  upon 
which  this  body  has  the  awesome  duty  to 
legislate. 

The  chance  for  us  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  Is  before  us  now  In  the  form 
of  this  measure,  H.R.  11377.  designed  to 
mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources 
of  the  Nation  to  combat  poverty  In  the 
United  States. 

The  various  provisions  of  this  measure 
have  already  been  carefully,  technically,  and 
exhaustively  explained  to  this  House  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  solemnly  reflect  nrv. 
the  unquestioned  fact  that  in  this  lann    * 
plenty  we  have   some  35  million  Ain«L« 
citizens  living  in  poverty.  «»caa 

To  those  who  would  question  the  cn«t. 
of  this  program  we  must  ask  them  to  rnn 
sider  the  cost  of  not  adopting  this  proera^" 
in  terms  of  direct  public  assistance  d^" 
ments  alone,  which  amount  to  .$4  billion  ni" 
year.  In  addition  to  these  direct  paymeniT 
the  indirect  costs  of  poverty  to  this  coub' 
try  which  show  up  in  Juvenile  dellnqueiT," 
crime,  health  hazards,  and  higher  police  and 
fire  protection  costs,  totals  billions  more 

To  those  who  would  fear  the;  possibility  of 
Federal  intervention  in  local  affairs  let  ui 
unite  In  action  against  such  a  danger  whlS 
no  sensible  person  desires  and  accord  the 
various  Governors  the  power  of  negating  anv 
local  community  program  unless  it  were 
sponsored  by  local  public  authorities 

Let  us  vividly  realize  that  a  teenage  job- 
less rate  of  16  percent  has  explosive  poasl- 
blUtles  that  are  of  potential  fearful  and 
frightful  consequences. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  a  program  of 
perpetual  care  is  to  be  established,  it  is 
Intended  only  that  poverty-stricken  people 
who  need  and  will  respond  to  help  win  be 
given  such  help  so  that  they  may  help  them- 
selves and  gradually  the  desperate  need  of 
such  help  will  be  reduced  and  the  programs 
themselves  will  be  accordingly  restricted  and 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  Of  his  histori- 
cal and  inspirational  Inaugural  address,  o\ir 
late  and  beloved  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
spoke  these  memorable  words :  / 

"If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich." 

With  this  sentiment  and  in  his  spirit  let 
us  enact  this  legislation  because  it  is  right 
and  because  It  is  good  for  all  Americans. 

May  I  say  It  offers  us  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  our  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  fellow  citizens  that  al- 
though we  should  have  earnest  Interest  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  peoples  in.  foreign  lands 
our  primary  concern  and  obligation  Is  and 
ought  to  be  for  our  own  people  who  are  still 
making  great  sacrifices  for  the.  promotion  of 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  throughout  aa 
uncertain  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  now  Public 
Law  452  of  the  88th  Congresi 

A  national  commission  on  technoloct, 
automation,  and  economic;  progress 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
legislation,  H.R.  11611,  which  I  vigorously 
supported  and  which  passed  In  the  House, 
will  be  promptly  approved  in  the  Senate  and 
thereafter  signed  by  the  President  into  law. 

A  brief  review  of  the  purposes  of  thta 
measure  obviously  reveals  Its  paramount  im- 
portance to  our  sustained  economic  progress 
and  necessity  to  begin,  now,  to  deal  with  the 
complex  effects,  including  serious  unemploy- 
ment, of  this  otherwise  blessed  automatic 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  providing 
employment,  encouraging  retraining  pro- 
grams, making  adjustments  to  the  shift  In 
the  employment  structure,  including  the 
displacement  of  workers  through  defense 
cutbacks  and  so  many  other*  arising  out 
of  the  automatic  age  present  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  of  our  time.  This  chal- 
lenge will  require  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
all  levels  of  government  and  demand  the  ut- 
most concentration  of  all  our  Intellectual 
resources  to  the  planning  of  wise,  construc- 
tive uses  of  the  benefits  of  automation. 

It  is  only  too  apparent  the  impact  of 
automation  and  mechanization  on  our  econ- 
omy must  inspire  new  economic  thinking 
and  the  most  comprehensive  planning  in 
protecting  and  projecting  our  general  prog- 
ress and  continuing  welfare.    As  an  Impera- 
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step  toward  this  patriotic  objective  I 

net  earnestly  hope  that  the  provisions  of 
OR  11611  will  soon  become  the  law  of  our 
land. 

1^.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  now  Public 
Law  444  of  the  88th  Congress. 

manpower  development  and  tkainino 

Mr  Chairman.  I  most  earnestly  hope  and 
nree  that  this  bill,  to  amend  the  Manpower 
^elopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  will 
tie  overwhelmingly  approved  without  ex- 
tended debate  and  delay. 

The  history  of  this  measure,  in  operation, 
clearly  reveals  that  it  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success  since  its  origin.  The  authorities 
liave  presented  substantiating  evidence  that 
the  goal  set  by  Congress,  for  the  3-year  pro- 
gram of  some  400.000  unemployed  workers 
retrained  and  placed  In  productive  work, 
ifUl  be  attained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers  us  a  chance 
to  alleviate  serious  unemployment  in  the 
country.  It  also  enables  us  to  take  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  meeting  the  problems  gen- 
erated by  the  ever-Increasing  technological 
revolution  of  American  Industry,  especially 
as  such  revolution  drastically  threatens  the 
economic  security  of  our  undereducated  and 
unskilled  youth.  Without  encouragement 
and  opportunity  this  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans Is  practically  doomed  to  a  lifetime  of 
Joblessness  and  dependence  upon  public  as- 
sistance. If  they  can  be  trained  to  become 
part  of  our  prodiictlve  force,  at  any  reason- 
able cost,  then  the  saving  to  society  is  in- 
calculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  now  Public 
Law  214  of  the  88th  Congress. 

preserving  domestic  industries  and 
employment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  been,  nor  am 
I  now,  opposed  to  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying our  trade-agreements  program.  How- 
ever, there  appear  to  be  very  serious  grounds 
upon  which  this  bill  In  Its  present  form 
should  be  patriotically  questioned. 

Certainly  It  does  not  completely  conform 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  statement  on  trade  policy  con- 
tained in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
February  2.  1953.  when  he  declared: 

"This  objective  must  not  Ignore  legitimate 
safeguarding  of  domestic  industries,  agricul- 
ture and  labor  standards."  Nor  does  it  con- 
form with  the  statement  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  that  "American  labor  should  not  be 
subjected  to  unfair  competition  as  a  part 
of  any  program  to  expand  our  foreign  trade." 

Even  the  advocates  of  this  bill  admit  it 
will  Inevitably  visit  great  hardships  upon 
great  numbers  of  employees  and  many  In- 
dustries in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
such  as  New  England,  where  textile  manu- 
facturing and  Innumerable  other  products 
will  be  hardest  hit.  Yet  there  are  no  pro- 
visions or  proposals,  nor  are  we  permitted  to 
offer  any  for  adoption.  In  this  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  serious  economic  suf- 
fering upon  such  American  workers  and  in- 
dustries. 

Therefore  a  great  many  of  us  here,  trying 
to  conscientiously  represent  our  people,  very 
deeply  feel  that  the  tariff-cutting  features  of 
this  bill  should  be  wisely  held  In  abeyance 
until,  with  Government  assistance,  new  in- 
dustries are  encouraged  and  developed  for 
areas  that  would  be  so  disastrously  affected 
and  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  employment  opportunities  right- 
fully belonging  to  so  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
can working  people.  Toward  that  objective, 
labor,  industry,  and  all  levels  of  government 
should  sincerely  cooperate. 

It  Is  truly  not  a  simple  or  easy  problem  to 
wive  but  it  Is  Just  as  truly  our  representa- 
tive responsibility  to  work  out  a  fair  trade 
program  that  will  be  fair  to  Americans  as 


well  as  our  foreign  friends.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  House  will  vote  to  recommit  this  bill  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  writing  In  new  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  great  hardships  from 
falling  upon  many  regional  industries  and 
workers,  not  to  mention  other  provisions  to 
retain  and  preserve  essential  defense  re- 
sources that  we  can  ill  afford  to  dissipate  in 
the  face  of  threatening  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

SMALL   BUSINESS    MUST    BE    LEGISLATIVELY 
ENCOURAGED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earnestly  believe  it  Is 
our  very  deep  legislative  obligation  and  the 
practically  unanimous  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  life  and  activities  of 
small  business  which  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Because  of  my  belief  I  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  original  legislation,  in  1953,  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  first  comprehensive 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  devoted 
wholly  to  small-business  problems.  Before 
and  since  that  time  I  have  supported  every 
sound  legislative  proposal  projected  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  small  business  in  this 
country. 

While  this  Congress  has  perhaps  not  ac- 
complished as  much  for  the  wider  encourage- 
ment of  small  business  as  most  of  us  would 
have  liked,  we  have  nevertheless  recognized 
their  needs  on  appropriate  legislative  occa- 
sions. 

For  Instance,  Congress  has  thus  far  ap- 
proved legislation  granting  special  considera- 
tion to  small  corporations,  those  with  taxable 
Incomes  of  $25,000  or  less,  by  providing  tax 
cuts  of  about  27  percent;  broadening  and  lib- 
eralizing existing  authority  to  extend  disas- 
ter loans  to  small  enterprises;  establishing 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  new 
program  of  loans  over  a  15 -year  period  under 
greatly  reduced  collateral  requirements;  of- 
fering, under  the  new  HcMising  Act,  special 
FHA  loan  procedures  for  small  business,  in 
urban  renewal  areas,  to  improve  and  re- 
habilitate their  property;  authorizing  SBA, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  Increase  the 
amount  they  can  loan  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies,  from  $400,000  to 
$700,000;  and,  among  others,  expanding  the 
set-aside  program  to  assure  small  business  a 
fairer  share  of  Government  contracts.  I  sup- 
ported all  of  these  legislative  proposals. 

OUR     moral     OBLIGATION   TO   THE   VETERAN     AND 
HIS    FAMILY 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  appear  to  be  approach- 
ing the  end  of  this  session  and  this  Congress 
I  most  earnestly  hope  we  will  not  leave  here 
without  extending  imperatively  needed  leg- 
islative consideration  to  our  veterans  and 
their  families.  This  need  has  become  even 
greater  because  of  action  on  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  providing  a  5-percent  In- 
crease. Unless  we  take  prompt  action  to 
prevent  It  this  social  security  Increase  will 
unintentionally  but  adversely  affect  a  great 
number  of  our  veterans,  veterans'  widows, 
and  veterans'  dependents  presently  receiv- 
ing pension  payments. 

The  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1927  will 
insure  among  other  features,  that  no  vet- 
eran or  dependent  will  lose  pension  payments 
because  of  any  Increase  In  social  security 
allowances.  The  bill  accomplishes  this  by 
providing  that  10  percent  of  payments  to  an 
inelividua'l  under  any  public  or  private  re- 
tirement entitlement  of  any  kind.  Including 
social  security,  will  be  excluded  In  determin- 
ing income  for  pension  purposes.  This 
pending  bill  would  improve  the  veterans' 
pension  system  in  many  other  respects.  For 
instance,  it  raises  the  pension  amounts  for 
veterans  and  Widows  with  low  Income. 
Such  changes  in  these  limitations  will  maice 
it  possible  for  more  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents,   who   are    being    hard   pressed    to 


meet  today's  basic  living  costs,  to  qualify 
for  pensions  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
increase  the  monthly  pensions  of  many  now 
on  the  rolls  by  placing  them  in  a  different 
income  limitation  category. 

Of  special  Interest  to  World  War  I  veterans 
Is  a  provision  in  the  measure  designed  to 
eliminate  the  present  requirement  of  a  10- 
percent  disability  with  resulting  unemploya- 
bility  for  a  veteran  of  65  years  of  age  or  over 
to  qualify  for  a  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  other  occasions  such  as 
this  I  have  expressed  my  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  best  patriotic  incentive  and 
encouragement  we  can  provide  for  those  who 
may  be  called  to  future  military  service  la 
the  example  of  the  equitable  treatment  we 
demonstrate  of  those  loyal  veterans  and  their 
dependents  of  our  past  wars. 

The  time  is  getting  late,  the  economic 
needs  of  so  many  of  our  veterans  and  their 
dependents  are  urgent,  the  provisions  of  KM. 
1927  are  equitable,  the  overall  measure  Is 
reasonable,  and  its  purpose  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation.  I  urge  and  hope, 
therefore,  that  H.R.  1927,  on  behalf  of  all  our 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  will  be 
brought  before  us  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved in  the  immediate  future. 

EQUAL   PAT   FOR    WOMEN 

Mr.  ChEdrman,  as  our  Immediate  inspira- 
tion to  unanimously  approve  this  legislation, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  we  need  only  to 
look  around  us  and  observe  the  most  com- 
petent, industrious,  distinguished  and  gra- 
cious ladies  whom  we  are  privileged  to  call 
our  colleagues. 

For  our  background  inspiration  to 
promptly  and  favorably  act  on  this  bill, 
we  need  only  to  refiect  that  it  Is  designed 
simply  and  solely  to  provide  wage  Justice  for 
workingwomen. 

Under  the  legislative  proposal  before  us 
now,  we  can  accomplish  this  Just  objective 
without  the  creation  of  any  new  Government 
compliance  unit  and  through  procedvu-es  of  ' 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  with  which 
labor  and  industry  have  long  been  familiar. 

We  all  realize  that  the  origin  of  the  wage 
rate  differential  for  men  and  women  per- 
forming comparable  Jobs  is  the  false  concept 
that  a  woman,  because  of  her  very  nature, 
somehow  or  other  should  not  be  given  as 
much  money  as  a  man  for  similar  work. 

This  antiquated  concept  has  been  long  and 
completely  demonstrated  to  be  false  and  It 
is  indefensible  from  every  standpoint. 

Recognizing  that  the  concept  of  wage  pay- 
ment discrimination  against  women  is  false; 
having  before  us  the  surprising  but  over- 
whelming evidence  that  such  discrimination 
still  continues  to  exist;  and  realizing  that 
this  measure  represents  the  correction  of 
basic  injxistlce  being  visited  upon  women  In 
many  fields  of  endeavor,  let  us,  I  urge  you, 
firmly  reject  any  crippling  amendments  and 
proceed  immediately  and  unanimously  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  extending  simple  wage 
Justice  to  the  increasing  corps  of  America's 
workingwomen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  now 
Public  Law  38  of  the  88th  Congress. 

LUXURY    TAXES A    PLAGUE    ON    BUSINESS, 

BEAUTY,    AND   BABIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  Federal  wartime  excise  taxes  continues 
to  plague  the  Congress  while  it  continues 
to  penalize  our  people  and  our  businesses. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  deal  with  it  forthrightly 
and  realistically.  Reductions  made  in  a  few 
areas  have  been  too  little  and  patchwork 
proposals,  as  recently  made,  have  been  and 
should  be  rejected  because  of  discriminatory 
tendencies.  The  existing  situation  projects 
real  hardships,  contradicts  the  term  "luxury" 
In  this  modern  world,  and  it  is  economically 
unjustifiable.  Piecemeal  corrections  should 
not  be  further  tried;  the  cure  sl>ould  be  over- 
all and  complete. 
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the  boasted  basic  standards 
we  Americans  claim  to  measure  a 
his  integrity  of  character,  his  con- 
Industry,  and  his  personal  ambl- 
theory  his  place  of  birth  has  noth- 
with  the  kind  of  person  he  may  be. 
T  and  unfortunately,  our  current 
laws    openly    contradict    this 
Under  present  laws,  it  is,  for  in- 
:learly   Intimated   that    the   Italian 
about  one-thirteenth  as  accept- 
prospective  American  citizenship  as 
and  that  the  Greek  people  are 
times  less  desirable  for  American 
than  the  English.    There  is  slm- 
dl^crlmlnation     against    many     other 
under  the  present  system. 
,  there  is  now  pending  before 
a   bUl,   actually   the   first   bill 
ind  beloved  President  John  F.  Ken- 
to  Ck)ngress,  designed  to  remove 
the  prejudice,  the  discrimination. 
Injustices  of  our  present  Immigra- 
This  bill  Is  known  as  H.R.  7700 
have  Introduced  a  bill  that  is 
Identical  to  It,  HH.  8883. 
bills,  and  man}  others  of  like  na- 
,  f vindamentally,  along  with  other 
and  reforms,  eliminate  the  present 
e  discriminatory  overall  quota  sys- 
set  up  a  new  method,  with  no  great 
of  quota  allocations  without  regard 
origins;  they  would  Insure  that 
dual  with  special  talents  that  could 
here  would  not  be  faced  with  in- 
delay  in  admittance  because  of  his 
and  they  would  halt  the  existing 
on  separated  families  from  Italy 
or  other  countries  who  must  now 
often   experience  agonizing  postpone- 
famlly  unity  while  large  quotas  for 
and  Ireland  remain  unused. 

,  I  most  earnestly  hope  this 

will   not  adjourn   without   taking 

these  pending  revisions  in  our  im- 

laws  that  will  demonstrate,  both 

and    the   world,    that    wo    are 

in  desiring  to  eradicate  dls- 

based    on    race    and    national 
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C  lalrman,  because  the  evidence  and 

1  estimony    clearly    show    that    slum 

,   urban   renewal,   housing   for   the 

ow-cost  public  bousing  and  similar 

are  still  xirgently  needed  In  almost 

section  of  this  country,  I  consider  it  a 

obligation   to   urge   support   and 

snactment  of  this  bill,  H.R.   12175, 

to  extend  and  amend  the  present 

relating    to    housing,    urban    renewal, 

facilities  and  other  purposes. 
Chairman,  the  record   shows  that  in 
the  program  has  been  well  admin- 
ind   it  has  been   exceptionally  free 
mil  use  of  funds  or  authority. 
Cfialrman,    this   housing   bill   is   cer- 
relatively   modest   one.     It    s\irely 
for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
are  vital  to  our  efforts  and  our 
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obligations  to  encourage  better  housing  In 
better  siurovmdlngs  for  all  of  our  people. 
Because  it  Is  clearly  In  accord  with  our  na- 
tional traditions,  because  it  Is  designed  to 
prudently  meet  a  foundation  national  need 
and  because  it  is  obviously  Intended  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  the  safety,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  ovir  citizens,  I  urge  that  it  be 
promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  now  Public 
Law  560  of  the  88th  Congress. 

BOIYORABLE      PEACX      MUST      BE      PEHSXVXRINOLT 
PURSUED 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  original  spon- 
sors of  legislation  that  resulted  In  the  crea- 
tion, back  In  September  of  1961,  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  within 
the  executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here  to 
unanimously  approve  this  measure  author- 
izing an  additional  appropriation  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Agency  to  continue  its  operations 
over  the  next  2  years. 

Let  me,  please,  remind  you  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not,  by  this  bill  or  through  this 
Agency,  relinquishing  one  whit  of  Its  consti- 
tutional, traditional,  or  legislative  power  over 
U.S.  disarmament  procedures  or  treaties.  If 
It  did  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  It. 

Let  me  further  and  respectfully  observe 
that  when  few  question  an  appropriation 
of  some  $50  billions  for  an  arms  race  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  how  anyone  can  hesi- 
tate over  approving  $30  million  for  the  pur- 
suit of  honorable  peace. 

When  we  realize  that  the  destructive  pow- 
er of  one  thermonuclear  bomb  surpasses  that 
of  all  the  bombs  used  in  World  War  II  it 
appears  it  would  be  Just  plain  old-fashioned 
commonsense  to  encourage  an  agency  of  our 
Government  to  continue  and  expand  Its  lim- 
ited efforts  of  research  and  exploration  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  honor- 
able peace  through  a  guaranteed  system  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Penny  for 
penny  It  could  well  be  the  best  Investment 
the  American  taxpayer  could  make  or  that 
we  can  make  for  him  and  the  civilized  world. 
Let  us  then  promptly  approve  this  measure 
without  further  delay. 

MUTUAL    SECURrrY — INTERKATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remain  most  deeply  Im- 
pressed with  the  foundation  principle  in- 
volved in  our  mutual  security  and  foreign 
assistance  programs.  That  principle  is  the 
prevention  of  the  necessity  for  American 
fathers  and  sons  to  fight,  and  perhaps  die, 
again,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years,  when 
we  have  been  debating  this  mutual  security 
appropriations  bill.  I  have  emphasized  my 
belief  that  the  parts  of  the  program  which 
have  proved  of  substantial  worth  by  experi- 
ence, such  as  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries  and  Development  Loan 
Fund  operations,  should  be  adequately  sup- 
ported, and  the  most  careful  examination, 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
should  be  concentrated  upon  those  phases 
of  the  program  in  which  Impressive  evidence 
has  been  demonstrated  In  revelation  of  great 
waste  and  extravagance. 

Let  us  strive  to  conscientiously  enact  a 
measure  that  will  provide  reasonable  assist- 
ance to  our  allies,  in  the  fields  where  such 
help  Is  most  needed,  while  we  Insure  elimina- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  procram  which 
have  been  proved  wasteful  and  worthless. 

THE  COMMUNIST  CAPTIVE   NATIONS   MUST   NEVER 
BE    ABANDONED 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, designed  to  Influence  the  restoration  of 
the  fundamental  freedoms  and  God-given 
rights  of  the  subjugated  peoples  now  existing 
in     Communist     captive     nations,     I     most 


earnestly  hope  this  House  will  promptly  and 
unanimously  approve  It. 

TTRBAN    MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  prompt  an- 
proval  of  this  urgently  needed  measure  bel 
fore  us,  H.R.  3881,  the  Urban  Mass  Trana- 
portation  Act  of  1963. 

As  you  are  aware  this  bill,  already  enacted 
by  the  Senate,  proposes  an  expenditure  of 
$500  million  to  provide  a  long-range  pro- 
gram, of  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  units,  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  increasingly 
chaotic  condition  of  transportation  facili- 
ties in  so  many  urban  and  metropolitan  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Nation,  including  my 
own  home  State  and  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  objective  review  of  this 
transportation  Improvement  challenge 
throughout  the  country  proves  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  imperative;  the  Ped- 
eral  participation  proposed  Is  reasonable; 
the  projected  program  over  a  long-range 
period  is  prudent;  that  failure  to  act  now 
could  well  precipitate  a  major  crisis  and  the 
program  proposed  is  beyond  any  doubt  in 
accord  with  oiu-  traditions  and  legitimate 
concern  for  the  national  safety  and  welfare. 
Let  lis,  therefore,  approve  this  measure  with- 
out extended  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  now  Pub- 
lic Law  365  of  the  88th  Congress. 

COORDINATING  PLANNING,  NOW,  TOR  THI  PtB- 
ERVATION  AND  DBVTLOPMENT  OF  OUR  WATBl 
AND  LAND  RESOURCES  IS  IMPERATIVI  POt 
FUTURE    NATIONAL   WELFARE 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  on  July '13,  1961,  our 
late  and  beloved  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
recommended  to  Congress  the  original  river 
basin  planning  bill  whose  fundamental  ob- 
jectives, to  provide  for  development  of  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans,  b|>ennlal  assess- 
ments of  regfional  water  needd  and  supplies, 
aid  to  the  States  and  encouragement  of  more 
efficient  water  development,  management 
and  use,  are  practically  the  same  as  S.  1111 
that  passed  the  Senate  late  last  year  and  la 
now  pending  in  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  I  very  earnestly 
urge  and  hope  the  leadership  of  both  sides 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  outstanding  committee  will  co- 
operate in  their  efforts  to  present  this  vitally 
Important  measure  to  the  HoUse  for  action 
before  this  Congress  concludes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prominent  provisions  ol 
S.  1111,  which  carry  out  the  basic  purposea 
recommended  by  President  feennedy,  are 
briefly  these:  it  will  establish  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council  with  the  responsibility  to 
make  plans  now  for  the  conservation  of  our 
water  resources;  it  will  set  up  a  pattern  of 
operation  for  the  Federal-State  River  Basin 
Planning  Commissions;  it  will  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  States  for  water  resources 
planning  by  authorizing  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  money  for  10  years  for  apportion- 
ment to  the  States  on  a  matching  basis  to 
develop  their  independent.  Intrastate  and 
interstate  water  resource  planning  by  what- 
ever agencies  with  which  the  States  work. 

In  tl^ls  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
slncetJ^  hope  and  appeal  that  this  Congress 
will  approve  legislation,  whi(Jh  this  House 
passed  in  the  last  Congress,  creating  a  New 
England  water  and  related  land  resources 
compact  which  would  consider  the  whole  of 
New  England  as  an  interdependent  geograph- 
ical unit  for  the  development  and  mana{^g 
of  our  regional  natural  land  and  water  re- 
sources. Already  four  of  our  New  England 
States,  Massachusetts,  Confiectlcut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  have- ratified 
such  a  compact  by  State  legislative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  been  strug- 
gling for  55  years  to  set  up  an  intelligent, 
comprehensive,  practical  plan  to  adequately 
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,tei]  throughout  the  Nation,  with  the  desper- 
"mIv  urgent  problems  of  water  supply,  dls- 
Jributlon,  pollution,  variability,  and  floods, 
•rerv  recognized  authority  and  conservation 
\rtSi«t'o°  ^^  *^®  United  States  has  recom- 
l^ed  such  action.  The  opportunity  to 
ale  such  action,  in  the  national  welfare,  is 
Stained  in  the  excellent  measure,  S.  1111. 
*  J  I  again  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be 
t^en  to  promptly  bring  the  bill  before  us 
t^  passage,  in  the  near  future,  before  the 
congress  ends. 

OTABLISHING  A   NATIONAL   POLICY  FOR  WILDER- 
NESS   PRESERVATIOM 

){r.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  this  body 
may  be  very  soon  granted  an  opportunity,  by 
approval  of  H  Jt  9070,  to  establish  a  national 
^derness  preservation  system  and  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  the  opp>ortunlty  will 
be  overwhelmingly  grasped. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  legislative  respyon- 
albility  to  establish  guidelines  for  wise  man- 
igement  of  federally  owned  lands  in  order 
to  assure  that  futiure  generations  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness. 

When  we  recently  and  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
fund  Act  this  House  evidenced  Ite  interest 
and  recognized  Its  duty  to  provide  adequate 
recreational  opportunities  for  our  expanding 
population  that  will  be  looking  for  better 
and  healthier  outlets  for  the  greater  leisure 
time  that  is  anticipated.  Prompt  enactment 
of  HJl.  9070  will  add  to  that  action  by  pro- 
tecting certain  designated  federally  owned 
acreage  from  unwarranted  commercial  In- 
trusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9070  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve, for  current  and  future  generations, 
Federal  land  in  its  original  state  for  the 
healthy  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans 
who  are  interested  in  outdoor  life  and  con- 
servation and  I  trust  it  will  be  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substance  of  this  bill 
is  now  Public  Law  577  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

OONORESS  SHOtn^D  NOT  Be   Adjourned  While 
Vital  Problems  Remain  Unsolved 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  desire  to  express  my  opposition  to  any 
early  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  while  vitally  important  leg- 
islation remains  pending. 


the  issuance  of  certain  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

HJt.  8883,  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  239,  to  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

H.R.  9329,  to  provide  for  the  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  826,  to  establish  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission. 

H.R.  10942,  to  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Conunlssion,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  11135,  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921. 

H.R.  12144,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  any  unmarried 
person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own  home 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  a  household. 

Conclusion — Timelt  Counsel  From  a 
Great  American 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of 
wise  authority  remain  forever  as  comforting 
beacons  of  guidance  in  troubled,  distressing 
hours.  A  counseling  message  to  all  Ameri- 
cans is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  given  at  Harvard  University 
graduation  exercises  on  June  30,  1910,  by  the 
late  great  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes : 

"The  most  Important  agencies  of  democ- 
racy are,  after  all,  not  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  Influences  that  shape  public 
opinion.  »  •  •  Democracy  must  prize  its 
public  life.  It  has  stripped  it  almost  alto- 
gether of  ceremonial  and  of  meaningless  and 
absurd  forms.  It  has  placed  the  public  offi- 
cer in  a  position  of  power,  to  be  used  for 
service.  •  •  •  Having  surrounded  him  with 
none  of  the  pomp  which  makes  appeal  to  the 
thoughtless  and  ignorant,  it  must  invest  him 
with  the  higher  honor  which  should  be  the 
reward  of  fidelity.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
true  democratic  spirit  will  be  as  earnest  in 
their  support  of  faithful  officers  as  they  are 
unsparing  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
faithless." 


Bills  Introduced  in  88th  Congress 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  limited  as  this 
summary  necessarily  is,  it  would  be  even 
more  Inadequate  If  a  partial  list  of  some  of 
the  measures  I  introduced  in  this  Congress 
were  not  included;   they  follow: 

H.R.  3933,  to  provide  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  astronautics 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard. 

H.R.  3934,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  5182,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

H.R.  5184,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  of  attending 
colleges  and  universities. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

Hovise  Resolution  347,  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

H.R.  8368,  to  amend  section  401(d)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 


The  88th  Congress — Sommary  of  Major 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
88th  Congress,  each  of  us  will  make  an 
independent  judgment  as  to  the  overall 
worth  of  our  legislative  accomplish- 
ments during  the  2 -year  span  of  this 
Congress.  With  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  have  before  us 
a  summary  of  major  legislation,  I  in- 
clude at  this  time  a  compilation  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  coordinator  of  information 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    INTERNAL    SECURITT 

H.R.  2438.  Extends  for  4  years,  to  June  30, 
1967,  authority  of  President  to  draft  18%- 
26-year-olds  into  military  service;  also  ex- 
tends Doctor  Draft  and  Dependents'  Assist- 


ance Acts,  and  the  suspension  of  personnel 
strength  limitation  on  Armed  Forcee. 
Public  Law  88-2. 

H  Jl.  2440.  Authorizes  $15.3  billion  for  pro- 
curement, construction  of  planes,  missiles, 
shipw,  in  fiscal  1964;  Includes  9363.7  million 
additional  for  RS-70  manned  bombers. 
Public  Law  88-28. 

HJl.  6500.  Authorizes  91-6  billion  for  con- 
struction projects  at  Armed  Forces  bases  at 
home  and  abroad,  including  10,000  family- 
housing  units  for  members  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.    Public  Law  88-174. 

H.R.  7500.  Authorizes  $5.3  bUlion  for  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion in  fiscal  1964,  for  research,  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administra- 
tion .     Public  Law  88-1 13 . 

S.  1745.  Authorizes  $216.2  million  tor 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  fiscal  1964,  In- 
cluding $172.5  million  for  new  construction 
projects.     Public  Law  88-72. 

S.  2267.  Authorizes  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  make 
possible  resumption  of  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  in  event  of  violation  of  ban  treaty. 
Public  Law  88-189. 

H.R.  2842.  Permits  prosecution  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  of  offenses  against  this  country 
committed  abroad.     Public  Law  88-27. 

INTERNATIONAL     AFFAIRS 

H.R.  7885.  Authorizes  $3.59  bUllon  for 
mutual  security  programs,  continuing  for- 
eign assistance  for  1964;  Includes  $1  billion 
military  aid,  $925  million  development  loans, 
$225  million  grants  and  technical  aid,  and 
$160  million  contingency  fund.  Public  Law 
88-205. 

H.J.  Res.  778.  Authorizes  funds  for  U.S. 
participation  In  Hague  Conference  on  pri- 
vate international  law.     Public  Law  88-244. 

H.R.  5207.  Authorizes  final  payments  of 
$43  million  to  Philippine  war -damage  claim  - 
ants;  establishes  $30  million  educational  ex- 
change fund;  bars  payment  of  any  part  of 
funds  to  any  former  member  or  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Philippine  War  Damage  Oommls- 
sion.'    Public  Law  88-94. 

S.  777.  Authorizes  $20  million  for  opera- 
tions and  research  of  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  1964  and  1965.  Public 
Law  88-186. 

H.R.  3872.  Extends  Export-Import  Bank  5 
years  to  June  30,  1968;  Increases  its  lending 
authority  from  $7  to  $9  billion  and  its  au- 
thority for  guarantees  and  Insurance,  under 
the  export  credit  program,  by  $1  billion  to  a 
total  of  $2  billion.     Public  Law  88-101. 

H.R.  7405.  Authorize  U.S.  Governor  on 
Board  of  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (World  Bank)  to  vote 
for  proposed  increase  of  $1  billion  in  its 
capital.     Public  Law  88-178. 

H.R.  6791.  Extends  for  2  years  the  reduc- 
tion from  $500  to  $100  the  value  of  duty- 
free Imports  allowed  ret\irnlng  American 
tourists.    Public  Law  88-53. 

H.R.  9009.  Increases  authorization  for  U.S. 
Peace  Corps  to  $102  million,  nxunber  of  vol- 
unteers to  11,300.     Public  Law  88-200. 

H.R.  4374.  Proclaims  Winston  Churchill  an 
honorary  American  citizen.  Public  Law 
88-6. 

TREATIES 

Executive  M  (88th,  1st).  Treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water,  signed  at 
Moscow,  August  5,  1963,  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Ratified  September  24, 
1963. 

Executive  H  (87th,  2d) .  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  signed  at  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1962,  by  58  nations,  to  be  effective 
for  6  years  after  ratification,  to  stabilize  and 


I  Embodied  as  amendment  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act. 
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Executive  N  (88tb.  1st).  Convention  with 
signed  AugXLst  29,  1963,  for  solution 
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Extends  to  June  30,   1967,   the 
Development   and   Training   Act; 
for    1965    requirement    that    States 
federal    grants    for    training    allow- 
unemployed  but  requires  one-third 
in  1966;  increases  authorization  for 
9161  to  $422  million;  broadens  pro- 
train  uneducated  and  Jobless  youth. 
88-214. 
.  7tl95.  Apportions  through  1971  funds 
con^pletion   of   Interstate    and    Defense 
system;  fixes  January  1965  as  cost 
deadline;   raises  Federal  payments 
construction  engineering:  continues  bill- 
ontrol  program  for  2  years.     Public 
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September  iq 


prices  of  coffee  by  a  world  system 
t  quotas  established  by  an  Inter- 
Coffee  Organization.    Ratified  May 


.  Increases  temporary  limit  on  na- 

from  $309  to  $315  billion  through 

»  Public  Law  88-187. 

.  Extends  for  1  year  up  to  July  1, 

52-percent  corporate   Income   tax 

current  schedule  of  excise  taxes  on 

<f  garettes,  automobiles  and  parts,  tel- 

and   airline    tickets.      Public   Law 

5b89.  Withdraws     silver     backing     of 

ci  irrency,  averts  shortage  of  silver  for 

by  repealing  tax  on  silver  transfers 

obsolete  sections  of  Silver  Pur- 

of  1934.    Public  Law  88-36. 

Reduces  for  1963  temporary  In- 
unemployment  compensation   tax 
new  formula  for  determining  al- 
to   States    for    administrative    ex- 
Publlc  Law  88-31. 

Permits  Postmaster  General,  for 

to  continue  parcel  post  at  present 

p^dlng  congressional  action  on  prob- 

(leflclts  from  fourth-class  operations. 

IJaw  88-51. 

:.  Requires    that    auto    seat    belts 
in  Interstate  commerce  meet  certain 
s^ndards.     Public  Law  88-201. 

Extends    for    1    year,    to    April    4. 
iod  in  which  Maritime  Commission 
on  proposed  rates  in  dual-rate  ship- 
Public  Law  88-5. 
Provides  for  deduction  from  in- 
:  es  of  redeemable  ground  rent.    Pub- 
08-9. 
.  Repeals  Inland  Waterways  Corpo- 
and  authorizes  Secretary  of  Com- 
llquldate  its  affairs.     Public  Law 
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OpVZXNMENTAL   REORGANTZATION 

Authorizes  the  coinage  of  a  50- 
bearlng  the  likeness  of  the  late 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.     Public 
56. 

Provides  ofSce  facilities  and  as- 

for  1  year.  Secret  Service  protection 

:  ears  and  lifetime  free  mailing  privi- 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy. 

88-195. 


pie:e 


9:91. 


Liw  i 


'Earllir  enactments:  Public  Law  88-30. 
raised  tjmporary  limit  from  $305  to  $307 
billion  t)  July  1,  1963,  and  to  $309  billion  to 
Septemter  1,  1963;  Public  Law  88-106  ex- 
tended »309  billion  limit  to  December  1, 
1963. 


S.J.  Res.  137.  Authorizes  the  Commission 
investigating  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  evidence.     Public  Law  88-202. 

S.  1652.  Extends  for  3  years  to  September 
1,  1966,  period  for  raising  contributions  for 
construction  of  National  Cultural  Center. 
Public  Law  88-100. 

HJl.  3369.  Extends  life  of  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  1  year  to  September  30,  1964.' 
Public  Law  88-152. 

S.  Res.  78.  Grants  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  right  to  address  that  body. 
(Adopted — House  action  not  required.) 

H.  Res.  504.  Creates  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  expenditures  for  research  pro- 
grams conducted  or  sponsored  by  Federal 
departments  or  agencies.  (Adopted — Senate 
action  not  required.) 

H.  Doc.  117.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
1963.  transfers  to  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration complete  authority  for  operation  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park. 
N.Y.,  now  run  Jointly  with  Department  of 
the  Interior.     Became  effective  July  27,  1963. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY,    HEALTH,   AND   WELFARE 

H.R.  12.  Authorizes  3-year  program  of  $175 
million  in  matching  grants  to  expand  teach- 
ing and  research  facilities  of  medical,  dental, 
and  related-type  colleges,  and  $30.7  million 
in  student  loans  to  Increase  health  person- 
nel.   Public  Law  88-129. 

H.R.  6143.  Authorizes  3-year.  -Sl.l  billion 
program  of  loans  and  grants  to  aid  colleges 
and  universities  in  financing  construction  of 
academic  and  related  facilities.  Public  Law 
88-204. 

H.R.  4955.  Expands  vocational  education 
programs;  authorizes  annual  Increases 
through  fiscal  year  1967  in  scale  of  grants 
to  States,  on  matching  basis  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1965;  extends  National  Defense 
Education  and  Aid  to  Impacted  Areas  Acts 
to  June  30,  1965.     Public  Law  88-210. 

H.R.  6518.  Strengthens  alr-pollutlon  con- 
trol program  by:  encouraging  State  and 
local  prevention  and  enforcement  activity, 
increasing  fund  authorizations  for  grants-in- 
aid  through  fiscal  year  1967.  Public  Law  88- 
206. 

H.R.  7544.  Authorize  5  year.  $350  million 
to  increase  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs;  provides  grants  for  mater- 
nity care  and  research  projects  to  prevent 
mental  retardation.     Public  Law  88-156. 

S.  1576.  Authorizes  3  year.  $238  million 
program  to  aid  States  in  providing  mental 
retardation  research  facilities,  construction 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
grants  for  training  teachers  of  deaf.  Public 
Law  88-164. 

H.J.  Res.  724.  Authorizes  Increase  of  $50 
million,  from  $225  to  $275  million,  for  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  and  coopera- 
tives for  con.structlon  of  housing  for  elderly. 
Public  Law  88-158. 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Extends  for  2  years,  to  June 
30,  1965.  authority  of  FHA  to  Insure  mort- 
gages for  sale  and  rental  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  eroups.     Public  Law  88-54. 

H.R.  2085.  Grants  deserted  wives  tax  relief 
for  child-care  e.xpenses.    Public  Law  88-4. 

S.  1409.  Requires  equal  pay  for  persons 
performing  same  work,  regardless  of  sex.  by 
amending  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Public 
Law  88-38. 

H.R.  8100.  Increases  contributions  and 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Unemployment  Compensation  Acts; 
strengthens  fund's  financial  position.  Public 
Law  83-133. 

VCTTRANS    AND   SERVICEMEN 

H.R.  5555.  Provides  $12  billion  increases, 
effective  October   1,   1963.  in  basic  pay  and 


3  Embodied  as  amendment  In  minor  bill. 


subsistence  for  all  members  of  the  Am, 
Forces  and  Reserve  componeijts  excent* 
sonnel  with  less  than  2  years'  Ber'vlce  and  t 
the  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Qeodetlc  8urv« 
and  the  Public  Health  Service;  and  readi^« " 
retirement  pay.     Public  Law  88-132 

H  R.  6996.  Permanently  fixes  6  vearn  «» 
service.  Including  4  months  of  active  A^^^ 
for  enlistees  in  Reserve  program  to  fnifl^,' 
their  military  obligations.  Public  Law^ 
110.  ^  »*- 

HJl.  211.  Increases  payments  to  parent, 
and  children  of  veterans  who  died  of  servlcfT 
connected  disabllUies.     Public  Law  88-21 

H.R.  5250.  Increases  payments  to  widows  of 
veterans  whose  death   was  due  to  service 
connected  disabilities.     Public  Law  88-134 

H.R.  242.  Permits  Veterans'  Administration 
to  waive  recovery  on  default  on  home  loao* 
in  certain  hardship  cases.  Public  Law  kl. 
151.  ^  **" 

H.R.  199.  Provides  additional  compensation 
for  service-incurred  loss  of  hearing  In  both 
ears.     Public  Law  88-20. 

H.R.  214.  Increases  compen$atlon  for  vet- 
erans suffering  complete  loss  of  sneeeh 
Public  Law  88-22. 

AGRICTTLTURi; 

H.R.  4997.  Extends  through  1964  and  1965 
crop  years  the  feed  grains  program  In  effect 
on  1962  and  1963  crops,  providing  price  sup- 
port for  producers  who  make  voluntary  acre- 
age reduction.     Public  Law  88-26. 

H.R.  40.  Authorizes  Federal  assistance  to 
States,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  help  finance 
additional  research  facilities  for  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  Public  Law 
88-74. 

S.  1703.  Extends  for  1  year,  to  December 
31, 1964,  the  program  for  use  of  Mexican  farm 
laborers.     Public  Law  88-203. 

H.R.  5860.  Permits  livestock  producers, 
packers,  and  related  interests  to  Join  to 
voluntary  program  of  promotion,  research, 
and  education  for  their  Industry.  Public 
Law  88-61. 

S.  581.  Extends  for  2  years  permission  to 
lease  and  transfer  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments.    Public  Law  88-68. 

H.R.  5067.  Permits  operators  of  cotton 
farms  to  transfer  flooded-out  acreage  to  an- 
other nearby  farm  operated  bj  same  farmer. 
Public  Law  88-12. 

S.  582.  Extends  for  2  years  exemption  of 
peanuts  for  boiling  from  marketing  quotas. 
Public  Law  88-76. 

NATURAL    RESOURCSS 

S.  20.  Authorizes  development  and  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  and  State  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plans  through  studies,  research,  and 
education  programs  under  guidance  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.    Public  Law  88-29. 

H.R.  8667.  Authorizes  2 -year,  $816.8  million 
program  of  Improvements  In  11  river  basins 
and  navigable  streams,  fiood  control,  water- 
power  projects  of  Army  Engineers,  and  1-year 
authorization  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects.    Public  Law  88-253. 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Extends  for  4  years  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1967,  the  Interstate  oil  and  gas  con- 
servation compact.    Public  Law  88-115. 

H.R.  131.  Provides  for  renewal,  subject  to 
negotiation,  of  long-term  contracts  between 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  arid  municipal, 
Industrial,  and  domestic  users  bf  water  serv- 
ice under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1959. 
Public  Law  88-44. 

H.R.  4062.  Authorizes  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  market  electric  energy  generated  at 
Amlstad  Dam  on  Rio  Grande  River.  Public 
Law  88-237. 

S.  1523.  Abolishes  Beach  ErOsion  Control 
Board:  transfers  functions  to  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors;  ahd  establishes 
a  Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-172. 
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Addreii  by  Hon.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  to  League  of  Women  Voters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note- 
worthy address  was  delivered  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  National  Con- 
vention in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  April  24 
of  this  year  by  the  Honorable  Willard 
V^rirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  address 
Is  the  excellent  data  the  Secretary  gives 
as  to  how  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
country  could  be  increased  if  we  could 
raise  the  income  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder  to  a  decent  income.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
citizens: 
remarks  by  secretary  of  labor  w.  wlllard 

wlrtz  to  the  league  of  women  voters 

National     Convention,     Pittsburgh,    Pa., 

April  24, 1964 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Phillips  and 
Mrs.  Stuart.  Ladles  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  I  come  here  ill  prepared  in  some  re- 
spects but  well  armed  with  advice.  The  ad- 
vice was  given  me  Just  a  couple  of  days  ago 
by  a  friend  of  mine  and  of  yours  in  Wash- 
ington who  said  to  me  very  quickly  as  I 
talked  to  her  in  the  hall,  "I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make  to  you  when  you  go  to  Pitts- 
burgh, don't  talk  about  'women's  rights."  " 

I  have  no  trouble  accepting  this  advice  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  perhaps  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  men  and  women  as  citi- 
lens  of  this  country  is  that  men  are  too 
much  preoccupied  with  "rights"  and  too  lit- 
tle with  "responElbilities,"  and  that  you  ladies 
complement  that  interest  by  an  emphasis  on 
"responsibilities"  and  less  concern  with 
"rights." 

I  am  reminded,  though,  by  that  advice  of 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Dooley's  about  60  years 
ago;  some  of  you  may  not  remember  but 
may  have  seen  Mr.  Dooley's  essay  on 
"Women's  Suffrage."  That  was  back  when 
that  was  a  question,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
try  the  dialect,  but  you  will  perhaps  re- 
member that  he  said  this: 

"Women's  rights?  What  does  a  woman 
want  of  rights  when  she  has  privileges? 
Rights  is  the  last  thing  we  get  in  this  world. 
They  are  the  next  thing  to  wrongs.  Rights 
are  just  wrongs  turned  Inside  out.  All  the 
rights  I  enjoy,  I  don't  enjoy.  I  enjoy  the 
right  to  get  money,  but  I  never  have  any 
money  to  spend.  The  Constitution  guaran- 
tees me  the  right  to  life  but  I  die.  To 
liberty  but  if  I  try  being  too  free,  I  am  locked 
up.  and  'to  the  pursuit  of  happiness'  but 
happiness  has  the  right  to  run  when  pursued, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  tree  her  yet. 
Here  I  am  at  ever  so  many  years  of  age. 
blown  and  exhausted  by  the  chase,  and  hap- 
piness is  still  able  to  do  her  hundred  yards 
in  10  seconds  flat  whenever  I  approach.  I 
would  give  all  the  rights  I  read  about  for 
one  privilege.  If  I  could  go  to  sleep  the 
minute  I  go  to  bed,  I  wouldn't  care  who  done 
me  voting." 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  with  you  about 
women's  rights.  I  would  like  to  say  only 
this  by  way  of  subtle  suggestion  about  my 
feelings  toward  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
On  the  night  of  April  15,  at  about  11  o'clock 
I  faced  the  question  that  comes  to  me  every 
year  as  I  go  through  my  book  of  check 
stubs.    I  always  put  down  when  I  am  listing 


my  deductions  a  contribution  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Now,  I  know  that  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  the  tax 
return,  but  it  just  seems  to  me  that  anybody 
or  any  organization  whose  interests  are  such 
as  these  ought  to  be  someway  tax  deductible. 
I  may  add,  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, that  I  am  not  quite  clear  yet  why  an 
Interest  in  the  past  makes  you  tax  deductible 
but  an  interest  in  the  future  does  not. 

I  must  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  I  am 
unprepared  today.  This  has  been  a  very 
busy  week.  There  was  one  night  I  didn't  get 
to  bed  at  all.  There  were  other  evenings 
and  times  during  the  day  when  I  had  to 
face  squarely  the  issue  of  whether  it  would 
be  more  important  to  you  to  have  a  well- 
prepared  speech  this  morning  or  to  be  able  to 
take  the  train  home  tonight.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  latter  was  the  controlling  con- 
sideration, and  in  any  event,  I  decided  to 
shorten  my  speech  so  that  you  could  take 
the  train,  which  seemed  to  me  to  make  you 
gainers  on  both  counts. 

1  thought  I  would  talk  Jvist  a  little  about 
the  railroad  case,  and  take  from  it  the  prin- 
cipal lesson  that  I  find  in  that  experience 
and  then,  if  you  will,  try  to  apply  that  les- 
son as  it  came  up  in  that  particular  in- 
stance to  this  matter  of  your  most  recent 
agenda  item,  the  development  of  human 
resources. 

The  railroad  case  is  still  too  close  to  us  to 
permit  our  assessing  fully  its  significance, 
and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  that  settle- 
ment, which  was  reached  day  before  yester- 
day, as  far  as  the  railroad  controversy  was 
concerned. 

Now  the  specific  Issues  in  the  railroad  case 
were  of  exceeding  importance,  particularly 
because  they  involved  this  problem  of  what 
is  to  happen  when  machines  or  new  processes 
reduce  the  need  for  men.  This  agreement, 
as  it  was  finally  worked  out  by  the  parties, 
Includes  terms  which  reconcile  the  necessity 
of  technological  advance  and  the  equal  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  human  Interests 
and  the  rights  of  those  whose  Jobs  are  made 
temporarily  obsolete.  But  that  was  not  the 
overriding  issue  in  the  railroad  case. 

The    overriding    issue    in    that    case    was 
whether  collective  bargaining  was  or  was  not 
to  have  any  continuing  influence  in  the  rail- 
road industry.     Now,  I  know  that  collective 
bargaining  is  not  an  overly  popular  phrase 
with    the    public    at    large.      The    phrase    is 
equated  with  strikes,  with  waste,  and  with 
a  history  that  Includes  some  violence.    Even 
the   more   understanding   of   people   are   in- 
clined to  view  collective  bargaining  as  one  of 
the  necessary  evils,  or  at  least,  as  one  of  the 
difficult  or  evil  necessities  along  with  such 
things  as  taxes,  military  service,  policemen, 
housekeeping,    and    taking    Latin    in    high 
school — that   kind    of   thing.     I    sometimes 
wonder  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  things 
that  are  good  for  us  aren't  very  much  fun. 
And   yet,   collective   bargaining  is  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  private  industrial  de- 
mocracy.    Collective  bargaining   Is   the  dif- 
ference   between   people    making    their   own 
decisions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  having  somebody  else  make  those  deci- 
sions for  them.    It's  democracy  with  its  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up.    It's  democracy  in  a  blue 
collar,  and  the  significance  of  the  settlement 
in   the  railroad  case  is  that  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  greatly  strengthened  as  an 
instrument  In  the  service  of  private  democ- 
racy in  this  country. 

Very  briefly,  this  settlement  followed  4  to 
41/2  years  of  futile  attempts  by  a  very  great 
number  of  people  to  settle  the  case;  those 
previous  efforts  had  failed.  I  made  a  list 
which  included  487  representatives  of  the 
public  who,  at  one  point  or  another,  were 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  railroad 
case.     They  were   not  successful,  but  then 

2  weeks  ago  last  night  an  extraordinary  thing 


happened.  There  was  a  meeting  Iri  the 
Cabinet  room  of  the  White  House.  These 
men  met  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  2  hours  of  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  go  on  and  make  a 
last  try  at  settlement  of  this  CEise.  '"^ 

That  discussion  was  characterized  by  the  ^ 
President's  reference  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
"Come  let  us  reason  together."  It  was  con- 
cluded with  the  President's  statement  to 
these  people:  "If  this  system  Isnt  going  to 
work,  If  you  decide  that  It  Isn't  going  to  work. 
before  you  make  that  decision,  decide  what 
system  Is  better."  And  the  same  men  who 
had  worked  for  414  years  without  being  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  went  out  and  made 
an  agreement  in  13  days.  By  drawing  upon 
the  Infinite  human  capacity  which  Is  within 
them  and  within  us,  these  men  settled  the 
railroad  dispute  with  no  new  laws  being 
passed  and  with  no  new  forces  being  brought 
to  bear. 

The  assumption  had  been  made  for  4V^ 
years  that  somebody  else  was  going  to  have 
to  assume  responsibility  for  handling  that 
matter,  and  that  is  the  most  dangerous  as- 
sumption that  can  be  made  in  a  free  society. 
Overnight  that  assumption  was  set  aside, 
and  within  2  weeks  that  case,  which  had 
defied  settlement  for  so  long,  was  settled. 

I  would  now  like  to  very  briefly  apply  that 
same  principle  to  the  principle  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "human  resources."  That  problem,  as 
you  have  very  properly  stated  in  your  agenda 
item  adopted  yesterday,  is  not  going  to  be 
settled  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is 
going  to  be  settled  by  enlisting  that  human 
capacity  which  was  illustrated  in  the  rail- 
road case,  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  general  problem  too — that  human 
capacity  and  desire  which  was  reflected  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps;  that 
human  capacity  and  desire  which  was 
reflected  in  the  Nation's  response  when  a 
President  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country";  that  capacity  which  was 
reflected  in  i)eople's  reactions  to  what  hap- 
pened almost  3  years  later  In  Dallas,  and 
the  country's  attempt  to  find  something 
other  than  brutal  irrelevancy  in  the  assas- 
sination of  a  President;  and  in  its  attempt 
today  in  its  declaration  of  a  war  on  poverty 
to  find,  in  the  good  of  people,  the  answers  to 
the  problems  which  we  face. 

There  isn't  time  to  talk  about  the  precise 
nature  of  the  poverty  problem  as  it  exists 
today  in  this  country.  You  have  in  your 
agenda  item  identified  the  two  top  roots  of 
that  problem:  the  need  for  more  education, 
and  the  need  for  more  Jobs.  The  problem 
of  poverty  is  becoming  concentrated  in  two 
areas:  one  geographical  In  nature,  the  other 
among  those  who  lack  education.  The  moat 
important  right  in  this  country  today,  as 
far  as  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty is  concerned,  is  the  right  to  be  ready. 
We  won  last  year,  to  a  substantial  extent, 
the  battle  against  discrimination.  Now  we 
face  the  battle  against  disadvantage,  the 
disadvantage  which  results  from  100  years 
of  discrimination.  It  is  not  Just  a  racial 
problem.  You  very  properly  point  out  that 
the  problem  Is  much  broader  than  that  and 
affects  a  whole  group  who  have  been  disad- 
vantaged over  the  years,  over  the  decades. 
We  know  now  that  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  education  are  inextricably 
intertwined.  We  know  that  they  are  in- 
herited characteristics,  not  through  the  hu- 
man genes,  but  through  the  social  genes 
of  slums,  lack  of  adequate  schools  and  so 
forth. 

I  would  question,  if  there  were  more  time, 
your  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral education  program  from  your  considera- 
tion of  this  particular  problem.  1  can  see 
the  reasons  for  doing  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  but  really,  there  will  not  be  ultimate 
answers  found  In  this  area  until  there  Is 
full  and  complete  educational  opportunity 
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I  applaud  yo\ir  identiflca- 
thls  problem  in  terms  of  human  re- 
instead  of  In  terms  of  a  phrase  that 
llfferent  things  to  different  people, 
the  phrases  out  of  the  way  and  let's 
to  work  on  the  problem.     I  hope 
agree  with  me  that  there  la  the 
of  supporting  the  Civil  Rights  Act; 
you  will  bring  your  support  to  the 
(^portunities  legislation  which  is 
the   Nation   now.     I  hope   you  will 
the  proposition   that  we  must  do 
a^ut  meeting  poverty  which  centers 
upcm  the  older  people  in  this  coun- 
lope  that  all  of  these  programs  will 
y^ur   support,   but  I  hope.   too.   that 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
resources  program,   will   recog- 
thls  Job  is  going  to  be  done  In 
commimities;  it  is  going  to  be  done 
privately  than  it  is  by  the  public. 

of   Oliver   Goldsmith's    pregnant 

How    small    of    all    that    human 

^dure.  that  part  which  laws  or  kings 

or  ciire." 

]  irogram  is  going  to  be  done  In  the  lo- 

It  is  going  to  be  done,  as 

done  today   in  New   Haven,   in 

.  and  in  a  niunber  of  other  cities. 
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that   we   hope   for   as   far   as   the 

of  ourselves  as  individuals. 

wovild  be  more  of  a  programatlc  na- 

dific\i£s   if   the   circumstances    and 

different,   and  yet  I  should   like 

the  moments  which  remain  to  me 

what  seems  to  me  the  central  ele- 

far  as  the  accomplishment  of  this 

is  concerned.     I  rather  think  that 

become  so  "Intellectualized"  that 

naking  cynics  of  ourselves — at  least 

degree.     We  are   overawed    by   the 

oxir  scientific  knowledge  Is  Increas- 

whlle  our  understanding 

buman  problems  seems  to  advance 

slowly. 
]  'hillipe.  you  said  to  this  group  the 
that  the  second  of  two  dangers 
4ztent  to  which  we  have  tended  to 
mention  of  morality  out  of  public 
and  Barbara  Ward  spoke  to  you 
yesterday  in  similar  terms, 
it  will  be  essential  to  the  meeting 
problem  that  if  we  assert,  along  with 
in  reason,  our  belief  in   faith — 
the  futiire. 

the  future  more  clearly  In  the  soft 

of   faith   than   in   the    glaring 

of    reason.      Eternity    is    already 

md  we  know  it.  in  the  illumination 

to  a  matter  of  minutes:  just  that 

that   can   run   while    we   live   a 

i^rk   away   from   ultimate  destruc- 

knowledge  of  our  power  daily  out- 

our  wisdom   about   Its   use,   with 

i  more  democracy's  decisionmakers 

less  and  less  of  what  they  are  de- 

To  care  and  to  care  deeply  about  the 

>nly  as  it  v^l  see  the  ascendancy  of 

»ver  material  values  Is  to  watch  with 

that  fights  against  fear,  a  gen- 

>f  machines  mat\irlng  as  no  genera - 

luman  beings  ever  has — so  that  any 

now  one  of  these  clanking,  idiotic 

going  to  pull  itself  erect  and  an- 

in  Descartes'   terms,   "cognito,   ergo 

I  think,   therefore   I  am." 

the  facts  are  that  we're  still  chil- 

iinfathomable  mystery,  surrounded 

sfecrets  that  dwarf  to  insignificance  all 

Enow.     We  have  no  basis  at  all — un- 

premlse  be  taken  as  Itself  the  con- 

f  or  asserting  that  only  what  can  be 

true.    I  think  of  Emerson  when  he 

think   our   civilization   near   its 

but  we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  cock 

and  the  morning  star."    The  only 

we  face,  except  for  cataclysmic  accl- 

that  we  will  build  otir  syllogisms 

on  ezp«rl«nee,  and  too  Uttle  on 
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vision,  that  we  will  forget  the  Inevitable  is 
only  what  we  don't  resist  and  that  we  will 
forget  that  the  unattainable  Is  only  what 
we  don't  attempt.  The  danger  is  that  we 
will  stumble  and  we  will  fall  on  the  sword  of 
our  own  stupidity.  Not  the  stupidity  of  the 
Ignorant,  that  isn't  what  threatens  us  so 
much  as  the  stupidity  of  the  successful. 
Those  who  seek  to  protect  their  petty  con- 
celts  behind  maglnot  lines  of  race,  or  religion, 
or  geography,  content  with  the  Uttle  Innova- 
tions of  their  own  dubious  piety,  fighting 
change  because  the  status  quo  has  been 
good  to  them  Individually.  The  divine  right 
of  the  successful  Is  as  false  a  notion  as  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

The  future  Is  still  Infinite  if  we  will  stretch 
our  minds  far  enough  and  fast  enough  to  keep 
our  Ideals  abreast  of  Ideas:  If  we  will  re- 
assess, under  technology's  pressure,  the  revo- 
lutionary new  relationship  between  war  and 
p>eace  and  between  work  and  leisure;  If  we 
will  seize  the  sense  of  the  future  that  will 
let  us  stand  on  a  clear  night  and  look  up  at 
a  heaven  full  of  more  stars  than  the  number 
of  all  the  men  and  women  who  ever  lived, 
and  realize  that  those  stars  are  now  very  close 
to  our  reach  and  that  they  £ire  part  of  our 
children's  future. 

If  we  are  because  we  think,  we  will  be  be- 
cause we  believe — even  If  only  In  the  grand 
mystery  of  it  all  and  that's  worth  the  eternal 
quest.  We  have  got  to  push  reason  beyond 
reason  to  faith  In  a  fuller  future. 

Barbara  Ward  said  to  you  at  the  end  of 
her  remarks  2  days  ago,  "We  must  lo\-e  each 
other  or  we  must  die."  And  I  would  add. 
we  must  believe  and  believe  in  each  other. 
If  we  do,  we  will  live,  and  we  will  prosper, 
and  we  will  find  our  fullest  meaning. 

And  now,  the  President  will  be  here  shortly 
and  it  Is  my  part  to  speak  to  you  Just  briefly 
on  a  kind  of  accordion  basis  until  he  does. 
I  should  warn  you  that  the  other  day  I  was 
seized  with  this  same  situation  at  the  White 
Hoiise.  He  was  due  at  4:58  on  a  very  split- 
schedule  basis.  I  was  to  start  speaking  at 
4:55  and  then  speak  until  he  came  in.  I  was 
still  speaking  at  20  minutes  of  6.  That  won't 
happen  to  you  here. 

I'd  like  to  present,  subject  to  momentary 
interruption,  some  of  the  fuller  details  of 
what  I  would  have  had  In  mind  under  other 
circumstances.  I  can  apKJloglze  a  little  bit 
in  my  own  mind  and  to  you  for  speaking 
of  a  program  to  fight  poverty,  to  fight  Igno- 
rance, and  to  achieve  more  Jobs  which  is 
based  on  understanding  and  belief.  I  could 
apologize  for  that,  and  I  would,  If  that  is 
where  It  stopped.  But  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  done  by  way  of  specific  details 
in  backing  up  this  kind  of  belief.  I  spent 
a  day  about  a  month  ago  in  New  Haven. 
Some  of  you  would  know  what's  going  on 
there.  I  saw  In  the  course  of  that  day  peo- 
ple from  that  city,  not  government  ofBclals 
but  volunteers,  working  with  what  turned 
out  to  be  some  54  different  programs  In  the 
community  high  schools  that  they  are  now 
building. 

I  saw  a  man  sitting  there  working  with 
9  or  10  little  children  teaching  them  to 
paint.  I  saw  a  boy  from  Yale  preparing  an- 
other group  of  youngsters  from  the  worst 
part  of  New  Haven,  the  most  disadvantaged 
part  of  the  city,  for  the  presentation  of  a 
play.  It  wasn't  "peace,  love  and  Justice." 
or  something  like  that.  They  had  given  the 
week  before  "The  Mad  Women  of  Challlot" 
and  they  were  working  this  week  on  "Antig- 
one."   That  kind  of  thing  Is  being  done. 

I've  seen  In  Chicago  students  from  the  uni- 
versities working  with  the  dropouts.  I've 
seen  in  New  York  the  program  which  Is  be- 
ing worked  out  there  and  In  Philadelphia, 
in  Syracuse.  I  recall  what's  happening  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  where  80,000  people  are  now 
Involved  In  an  adult  education  program. 
These  things  are  going  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  is  in  the  heart  of  America,  to  be 
applied  to   Its  own  problems,   all  that  waa 
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expressed  In  what  was  developed  as  the  iw 
Corpfi  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  worifl  u^T* 
cerned.  There  are  750,000  dropouts  in  ti!l" 
country.  I  could  find  750,000  colleel  1^ 
university  students  who  would  be  IuaT 
take  them  one  by  one  by  the  hahd  and^n^ 
them  back  to  the  area  of  opportunity  iv^ 
country  doesn't  know  the  things  that  m! 
being  done  In  the  communities  in  this  comT 
try.  I  would  urge  upon  you,  as  you  contln«ii 
your  study  of  this  problem,  that  you  aiT 
make  yourselves— this  organization— a  clear 
inghouse  for  all  that's  already  being  doni" 
I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  pilot  programs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  are  so 
much  like  the  same  programs  la  other  parS 
of  the  country.  We  need  a  clearinghouse 
for  Information.  Although  there  is  a  part 
of  the  proposed  antipoverty  bill  which  pro- 
vldes  for  community  action,  you  can  do  it 
better  than  we  can  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  too,  about  the 
importance  of  this  point  which  you  have 
set  to  the  side  of  this  partlcfular  agenda 
Item;  I  mean  the  point  on  education  i 
have  spared  you  any  statistics  this  morning 
but  let  me  give  you  one. 

If  you  take  the  group  who  completed  high 
school  last  year,  graduated  from  high  school 
In  June  of  1963,  and  lined  them  up  on  the 
basis  not  of  their  ability  but  on  the  Income 
of  their  parents,  you  will  find  this:  Among 
the  upper  30  percent  in  terms  of  the  Income 
of  their  parents,  46  percent  of  those  boys 
and  girls  are  in  college  today,  and  if  you  take 
the  bottom  30  percent  In  terms  at  the  Income 
of  their  parents,  only  12  percent  of  them  are 
In  college  today.  That  Isn't  f41r.  it  Isnt 
good  sense,  and  it  isn't  good  democracy,  it 
means  there  is  not  a  right  to  work,  to  be 
prepared  to  work — I  almost  said  "opportuni- 
ties" but  in  its  broadest  sense.  There  Is  not 
equality  of  the  right  to  be  ready.  It  wu 
enough  a  hundred  years  ago  to  Bay,  and  Im- 
portantly at  that  point,  that  a|l  people  are 
created  equal.  That  was  the  point  that  had 
to  be  made  first.  It  is  equally  imporant  to- 
day to  face  the  fact  that  all  people  are  not 
created  equal.  Or  at  least,  that  when  they 
are  born  into  a  family  which  is  in  the  second 
generation  of  disadvantage,  there  must  be 
special  attention  given  to  the  problem  of  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  be  ready  for 
work  and  for  what  lies  ahead. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  as 
far"as  the  educational  system  is  concerned. 
I  wish  the  League  of  Women  Voters  would 
think  through  the  question  of  whether— 
where  a  hundred  years  ago  we  decided  that 
there  ought  to  be  12  years  of  free  education, 
that  that  is  still  the  right  answer.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  it  is.  In  fact,  we  were  either 
wrong  then  or  we  are  wrong  now,  because 
the  world  now  demands  a  higher  degree  of 
education  on  the  part  of  its  boys  and  girls. 

I  believe  In  the  essentiality  of  technology 
and  automation  to  bring  us  the  new  quality 
of  living  to  which  we  aspire.  1  know  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  machines  are  driving 
out  any  need  for  untrained  or  uneducated 
people.  The  problem  of  poverty  In  this  coun- 
try Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  concen- 
trated problem  on  the  part  of  a  comparative 
few,  but  it  is  becoming  a  worse  problem. 
The  chasm  between  most  of  U9  and  a  few  U 
becoming  deeper  and  deeper  tfvery  day.  It 
Is  harder  to  move  across  the  tracks  today 
than  it  was  some  time  ago. 

I  am  concerned  about  those  statistics  which 
show  that  between  1936  and  1847  6  percent 
of  those  whom  we  would  Identify  as  being 
in  poverty  families  moved  across  the  line 
to  prosperity  every  year.  We  Were  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  people  who  we  would 
identify  as  poverty  stricken  5  percent  a  year 
from  1937  to  1947.  Prom  1947  to  1953  that 
number  dropped  to  an  average  of  3  percent, 
and  since  1953  It  has  dropped  to  about  1  per- 
cent. Now  that's  partly  because  we  have 
licked  part  of  the  problem  so  Ithat  the  per- 
centages are  applied  to  a  smaller  base.   Zt  li 
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^,,  because  the  machines  now  have  a  high 
P^y'^ucatlon  or  its  equivalent,  and  the 
*^°\,  who  don't  have  a  high  school  educa- 


p^ple  who 

*"*  ^^'^Andyet  there  will  come  into  the 
cl»ln"- _„  ,„  '    ,-  countrv  In  the  next  2^! 


.rent  able  to  compete  with  the  ma- 


•^^  force  in  this  country  In  the  next  2^! 
^l,  RU.  mUllon  boys  and  girls  who  will  not 
^'hiKh  school  diplomas,  and  employers 
•fmnlv  wen't  going  to  be  hiring  people  wlth- 
•^  hiBh  school  diplomas  from  here  on. 
°"t  would  wonder  whether  we  can't  find  a 
J,  without  diluting  the  quality  of  higher 
!fucaUon  to  add  at  least  2  more  years  of 
Stion— of  free  education— for  the  boys 
•^^Sls  who  now  need  more  training  than 
!f«  did  a  hundred  years  ago.    I  would  won- 
!Sr  whether  there  is  any  sense  any  longer 
r„  .  law  that  provides  that  a  boy  or  girl  can 
*  *  out  of  school  when  he  or  she  reaches 
?^  Me  of  16.    If  that  was  right  when  most 
SJtes  adopted  it  50  years  ago.  it  is  wrong 
nr«r  There  are  6  Mi  mUlion  teenagers  In  the 
-nrk  force  today.    Some  of  them  employed. 
Inme  of  them  unemployed,  and  even  thoae 
«ho  are  employed  are  probably  there  without 
oie  training   and    education    which    they'll 
^ed  to  fill  the  Jobs  which  will  be  present  in 

^^\  woiSf  wonder  whether  we  shouldn't  do 
^imethlng  about  reviewing  the  age  for  com- 
milsory  education.  Now.  don't  mlsunder- 
itand  me.  if  anybody  has  the  thought  of 
lending  the  dropouts  back  into  what  they 
dropped  out  of.  there  Is  no  point  in  that. 
None  at  all.  The  point  is  rather,  and  I  speak 
with  the  Ucense  of  20  years  of  teaching 
Khool  that  the  school  system  is  based  on 
a  standard  of  preparing  for  excellence.  I  was 
proud  of  that.  I  was  proud  as  a  high  school 
teacher  to  be  teaching  Hamlet  and  the  diffl- 
culUes  of  the  split  infinitive  to  people  who 
I  knew  were  going  into  the  local  boiler  works 
or  into  the  glass  factory.  That  was  fine. 
They  could  have  at  least  a  vision  of  what  ex- 
ceUence  might  be.  We  have  got  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  it  didn't  do  any 
good  or  didn't  do  any  harm  then,  because 
they  didn't  need  any  special  preparation. 
now  they  need  special  preparation  and  very 

badly.  .      . 

You  have  on  your  Agenda  Item  emphasis 
upon  the  retraining  program  and  I  am  glad 
you  do  because  that's  a  program  which  we 
administer,  and  we  need  your  help.  You 
also  have  on  It  vocational  education  and 
I  am  very  glad  you  do,  although  that  falls 
m  another  department's  responsibility,  be- 
cause there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  now 
about  taking  those  people  who  will  not  go 
on  to  college  and  preparing  them  for  a  dlf- 
rerent  kind  of  work  which  requires  special 
preparation.  There  Is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  as  far  as  a  review  of  the  educational 
situation  Is  concerned. 

Now,  your  Agenda  Item,  turning  to  its 
other  aspect.  Is  very  vague  on  the  question 
of  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  more 
Jobs.  You  recognize,  and  very  properly,  that 
it  win  mean  only  frustration  if  we  train  and 
educate  people— boys  and  girls— and  then 
there  are  no  Jobs  at  the  end  of  that  prepara- 
tion. This  must  not  be  permitted  to  hap- 
pen. As  long  as  we  are  at  the  point  of 
statistics,  let  me  give  you  one  other,  although 
I  warn  you  about  the  danger  of  statistics. 
These  percentages,  these  averages— they  con- 
fuse us  so.  All  the  figures  you  see  are  in 
terms  of  averages,  almost  all  of  them.  And 
yet  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  law  of  aver- 
ages Is  only  a  law  which  establishes  the  fact 
that  if  a  person  Is  standing  with  one  foot  in 
the  Ice  box  and  with  the  other  foot  on  the 
stove,  that  person  is  "on  the  average"  com- 
fortable. 

But  let  me  give  you  another  figure,  that 
Illustrates  the  problem  as  far  as  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  concerned.  We  must  depend  for 
the  increased  Jobs  on  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  in  this  country.  Between  1957 
and  1963  the  work  force  In  this  country  In- 
creased by  five  million  people.    During  that 


time  the  increase  in  the  nxunber  of  full-time 
Jobs  from  the  profit  sector  of  the  private 
economy  was  200.000.  It  went  up  by  only 
that  number. 

Now,  employment  went  up  very  markedly 
In  some  other  areas:  government  service,  not 
Federal  Government  service — State  and  local 
government  service,  and  most  of  those  were 
schoolteachers  which  is  all  to  the  good,  and 
it  went  up  as  far  as  nonprofit  operations  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  concerned,  and  that's 
good.    It  went  up  as  far  as  part-time  work 
Is  concerned,  and  most  women  think  that 
is  good.    I  should  make  clear  that  the  sta- 
tistic I  gave  you  before  was  in  terms  of  full- 
time  Jobs.    As  far  as  the  profit  part  of  the 
operation  of  the  economy  during  that  6-year 
period  is  concerned,  the  total  of  ftUl-tlme 
Jobs  went  up  by  only  200.000,  while  the  work 
force  was  going  up  by  5  million.    There  has 
been  a  marked  shift  in  that  in  the  last  year 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  some  500.- 
000  in  that  same  statistic.    That  the  figure, 
if  I  had  given  it  to  you  a  year  ago.  would  have 
been  a  net  loss  instead  of  some  increase.    The 
situation  is  improving.     That's  why  the  tax 
reduction  is  so  important.    It  ought  to  mean 
a  difference  of  between  a  million  and  2  mil- 
lion job  opportunities. 

But  my  point,  in  general,  is  that  you  are 
very  right  that  the  educational  part  of  this 
prpgram  will  have  no  sufBclent  significance 
unless  there  is  the  Job  opportunity  for  which 
these  people  are  prepared.  So  I  ask  you  to 
think  as  clearly  as  you  can  about  that  part 
of  this  Job  and  to  recognize  again  that  the 
answers  are  not  going  to  come  fronl  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Government, 
I  think  of,  as  a  kind  of  catalytic  for  the  work 
of  the  local  governments,  and  the  whole  of 
the  governmental  program  is  only  a  kind  of 
catalytic  for  the  wor]t^pf  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  It's  got  to  be  done  pri- 
vately; it  is  going  to  be  done,  I  think,  by  a 
reassertion  of  the  kind  of  faith  and  vision 
that  we  had  before. 

I  think  of  Barbara  Ward  again,  that  most 
remarkable  woman  of  whom  I  can  say  noth- 
ing to  you  that  you  did  not  know  now  first- 
hand, and  I  wish  you  would  see  her  Williams- 
burg address  of  last  year  In  which  she 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  I'ne  and 
1963.  Her  point  was  that  In  1776  the  people 
In  this  country  had  only  one  thing,  that  was 
vision.  They  were  completely  without  tools, 
but  that  didn't  deter  them.  Today  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  tools.  Our  problem  is  an 
excess  capacity  of  production.  We  have  all 
the  tools  we  could  possibly  use  and  nothing 
In  the  world  lacking  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
affluence  of  which  she  talked,  but  we  are  a 
Uttle  short  on  vision  at  the  moment. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  Is  completely  legitimate  to  emphasize 
this  aspect  In  our  thinking  about  the  prob- 
lem.    It's  a  problem  of  ways  and  means  It's 
also  a  problem  of  belief,  a  belief  In  the  past, 
a  belief  In  the  future.     I  mentioned  briefly 
in  my  more  general  remarks  this  problem  of 
automation.     Don't   be    scared   of   the   ma- 
chines.    The  machines  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  achievement  of  the  standard  of 
living  which  we  want  for  ourselves  in  this 
country.    Technology   is    the   only    possible 
way  that  we  can  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  above  that  of  the  other  nations  with 
which  we  compete  more  actively  now  every 
day.    Technological     development     is     ab- 
solutely essential,  but  it  will  be  the  worst 
kind  of  progress  if  we  have  to  pay  for  It  In 
human    terms.     We    did    in    the    industrial 
revolution. 

I  don't  think  anybody  looks  back  with 
pride  on  the  progress  that  we  call  the  Indus- 
trial revolution,  because  we  had  to  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  it  in  human  terms.  If  you 
go  back  still  further,  you  know  how  the 
pyramids  were  built  and  the  story  that  the 
laying  of  every  block  cost  the  breaking  of 
a  human  back.  We  did  better  than  that  In 
the  Industrial  revolution.    We  are  doing  bet- 


ter than  that  in  the  technological  revolution, 
but  we  have  got  to  consider  the  fact  that  our 
understanding  must  be  brought  up  even  with 
ovir  knowledge.  I  think  it  was  Solomon  who 
said.  "Knowledge  is  a  wonderful  thing;  there- 
fore get  knowledge  but  with  all  thy  getting, 
get  understanding."  We  must  do  that.  We 
can't  let  the  machines  take  away  the  human 
values  from  us. 

I  think  of  the  most  dangerous  side  of  auto- 
mation and  technology  In  terms  of  the  play 
of  Karel  Capek  with  which  some  of  you  may 
be  familiar.     Somebody  should  put  it  back 
on  the  boards.    That  was  the  story  in  1923 
or    1927,    you    remember,    about    universal 
robots,  about  the  scientists  who  invent  the 
machines,  and  how  they  Improve  them  until 
finally  one  day  the  machines  learn  how  to 
make  other  machines,  and  at  that  point  the 
Jig  is  up.    You  may  remember  the  end  of  the 
third  act.     The  curtains  and  the  backdrop 
part,  and  these  clanking  robots  come  march- 
ing in  and  form  in  solid  phalanxes  on  the 
stage.      Then    they    start    plodding   stolidly 
toward  the  audience,  and  Just  as  they  reach 
the   footlights,  the  lights   go  out  and  the 
play  is  over. 

But  it  is  act  IV  now,  and  our  problem  is  to 
make  tise  of  technology  and  machines  so 
that  they  will  be  the  instruments  not  of 
man's  destruction  but  rather  of  man's  serv- 
ice, of  the  achievement  of  his  purpose.  I 
said  "man's" — Esther  Peterson  has  almost 
housebroken  me  but  not  quite.  I  am  always 
Impressed  when  I'm  talking  about  technology 
that  although  machines  may  replace  men.  I 
know  they  will  never  replace  women. 

But  there  is  so  much  to  do  as  far  as  taking 
care  of  the  human  aspect  of  technology.    A 
lot  of  It  was  done  In  the  railroad  case  this 
week.    What  you  will  not  read,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  fine  print  of  that  settlement. 
Is  that  there  were  great  advances  recognized 
as  far  as  the  use  of  new  machines  on  the  rail- 
roads Is  concerned.    It  was  also  provided  in 
that  settlement  that  If  a  person  loses  his  Job 
as   a   result   of   technological   development, 
there  will  be  provision  made  to  take  care  of 
the  hvunan  interests  of  that  individual.    He 
will  be  taken  care  of  for  a  period  of  at  least 
3  or  4  years.     The  details  of  that  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.    Technology  will  come 
faster  if  we  recognize  that  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  charge  a  price  in  htunan  terms  for 
the  progress  upon  which  we  are  so  dependent. 
And  so  I  say  to  you  that  technology  is 
not  something  about  which  to  be  concaved. 
It  is  rather   a  matter  upon  which  we   are 
wholly  dependent,  and  there  are  ways  and 
means  of  taking  care  of  those  hviman  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  phrase  with 
which    I    opened — the    dichotomy    between 
rights   and   responslbllltlee.     I   meant   very 
sincerely  the  compliment  that  I  think  the 
political  difference  between  men  and  women 
Is  that  men  are  preoccupied  with  their  rights, 
and  women  concerned  about  their  responsi- 
bilities.   I  point  out  to  you  that  this  society 
has  grown  up   and  the  law   has  developed 
around  an  emphasis  on  rights — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Magna  CarU,  the 
Bin  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution.     You 
can't  find  any  comparable  milestone  docu- 
ments in  o\ir  literature,  or  in  our  legal  his- 
tory which  talks  about  responsibility.     And 
yet  I  suggest  that  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  development  of  this  complex  society,  it 
is  going  to  be  essential  that  we  start  doing 
our    thinking    in    terms    of    responaibilitles 
rather  than  rights. 

Now  that  creates  some  dangers.  Whenever 
you  start  talking  about  responsibilities,  espe- 
cially as  they  may  be  exercised  not  by  but 
through  the  Government,  people  start  get- 
ting concerned  about  planning.  Well,  It 
doesn't  need  the  kind  of  planning  that  peo- 
ple get  concerned  about.  I  can  testify  to 
you  bitterly  on  the  basis  of  the  last  2  weeks 
experience,  that  you  don't  have  time  for 
planning  in  Federal  Government.  You  spend 
99  Vi  percent  of  your  time  completely  on  the 
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If 


defezulke  fighting  the  telephone,  fighting  the 

fighting  the  papers  that  have  to 

1  of.    Dont  worry  about  the  plan- 

rhere  is  too  little  of  It,  not  too  much. 

dangerous  situation  when  you  can't 

)r  cant  think  enough  about  how  we 

ke  use  of  the  possibilities  of  peace, 

there  will  be  concern  on  somebody's 

doing  too  much  planning. 

people  to  wondering  whether  we 

"  peace,  economically  in  this  coun- 

_    of  course,   we  can   stand  peace. 

who  has  any  doubts  about  the  ca- 

thls  system  to  turn  its  productive 

from  producing  munitions  to  fighting 

doesn't  realize  that  democracy,  like 

Is  an  act  of  faith.    There  would  be 

and  dislocations  but  think  of  the 

Jiat  there  are  left  to  do. 

of  what  it  woixld  take  to  eliminate 

in    this    country,    to    build    the 

we  need,  to  bring  income  up  above 

(00  level  for  almost  everybody.     To 

x»ugh  with  the  water  resources  which 

League  has  been  aware  of  for  the  last 

You  started  back  before  anybody 

even  what  you  were  talking  about. 

1  ;now,  if  we  set  out  to  eliminate  the 

the  cities,  to  build  the  schools  we 

provide  the  water  resources  which 

BO  acutely  now,  and  to  bring  the 

of  living  In  the  lowest  fifth  of  the 

'  ip  to  $3,000,  we  would  have  the  most 

manpower  shortage  in  this  country 

can  possibly  imagine.     And  then 

worries  about  whether  we  would 

to   do   if   peace    came   along. 

|ust  isnt  even  an  Issue.    I'd  like  you 

and  to  know   that   there   is  the 

not  only  as  a  matter  of  economics 

matter  of  political  strength,  in  this 
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country  which  would  mean  that  we  could 
make  full  use  of  the  human  and  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  If  peace  should  come  to  the 
world. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  an- 
other point.  It  Is  another  aspect  of  an  event 
that  I  mentioned  very  briefly  before,  and  It 
has  a  bitter  side  to  it,  I  think  the  country 
Is  still  thinking  very  much  in  terms  of  the 
experience  of  5  or  6  months  ago.  I  don't 
believe  this  country  Is  going  to  settle  for 
letting  the  assassination  of  a  President  be 
a  brutal  Irrelevancy.  We  started  off  by  say- 
ing, you  know,  that  this  must  be  a  reflection 
of  an  upsurge  of  hate  and  nonreason  in  the 
country.  I  don't  believe  that's  right.  You 
can't  allow  one  or  two  maniacal  minds  to 
distort  the  reality  of  the  great  human  mind 
of  this  country.  We  were  wrong  about  that. 
We  were  going  through  a  very  difficult  ex- 
perience, and  sometimes  you  don't  realize 
at  the  moment  how  hard  It  Is  to  have  to  live 
history.  Let  me  simply  say  that  I  think 
there  Is  still  much  to  be  done  pbout  realiz- 
ing our  capacity,  but  the  one  thing  we  have 
learned  In  the  last  5  months  Is  that  there  Is. 
In  the  leadership  of  this  country  and  in 
the  capacity  of  our  people,  a  power  for  con- 
tinuity that  has  carried  us  through  a  period 
of  crisis  which  would  have  destroyed  almost 
every  other  nation  In  the  world. 

That  is  the  contribution  of  all  of  us.  It 
Is  the  contribution  of  an  unbelievably  brave 
woman,  and  her  family.  It  Is  the  contribu- 
tion of  an  Individual  of  whom  It  is  going  to 
be  our  great  privilege  to  meet  In  Just  a  mo- 
ment, but  most  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  complete  earnestness  of  the  proposition 
that  whatever  It  Is  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  name  of  democracy,  It  Is  able  to  meet 
not  Just  the  problems  of  a  railroad  case,  but 
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the  problems,  too,  of  fighting*  l(moran,^. 
fighting  poverty,  of  fighting  UnempKem 
in  this  country,  and  then  going  on  tn^!?* 
affirmative  of  finding  that  full  meaning  ^!! 
which  the  human  individual  was  certl.«?' 
Intended.  ^-erwimy 

It  Is  a  heartwarming  experience  to  hB« 
the  feelings  I  have  about  the  things  tsit 
you  and  I  believe  in  together,  to  have  the  m. 
portunlty  I  have  to  work  for  them  as  partnl 
the  Government,  and  also  to  Come  and  tonr 
with  this  organization  about  them 

The  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  com 
munlon,  I  suppose,  would  not  be  founds 
any  other  country  in  the  world  i  dnn^ 
know  anyplace  else  where  you  would  haw 
a  situation  in  which  a  group  of  us  could  eet 
together  and  talk  this  freely  about  thinm 
of  this  kind.  That  isn't  maudlin,  it  is  n^ 
of  the  strength  that  we  honor;  it  is  nart 
of  the  strength  that  we  have  developed-  it 
is  part  of  the  strength  that  we  find  in  gov 
ernment;  it's  more  a  part  of  the  streneth 
that  we  find  in  ourselves.  So  I  would  Jugt 
like  to  express  what  I  know  it  also  on  your 
minds— the  pride  of  being  part  of  this  coun- 
try, the  pride  in  having  a  past  which  is  be- 
yond parallel,  and  a  pride  in  believing  in  a 
future  which  Is  going  to  be  characterized  by 
change,  which  is  the  order  of  things  as  a 
whole. 

I  hope  you  change  your  minds  about  a 
filibuster.  Like  so  many  things  it  can  be 
an  agent  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil,  which  la 
not  In  defense  of  filibusters. 

I'm  terribly  reminded  at  the  moment,  I 
think  It  was  Josh  Billings  who  said,  "Silence 
is  golden,  but  brevity  is  the  child  of  silence 
and  a  great  credit  to  the  old  man." 

Ladles  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE 

FrIday,  September  11, 1964 

The  i  enate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
Preside  It  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Metcalf). 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
D.D.,     offered     the     following 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE   DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Inottye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


God,  our  Father:  As  we  bow 
altar  of  Thy  grace,  we  are  con- 
hat  if  we  live  a  life  of  prayer, 

present  everywhere, 
knowest  that  our  lot  is  cast  in 
times  when  we  face,  in  ^n  em- 
world,  those  who  have  sworn  to 
our  liberty  and  to  enslave-jthe 
fetters  for  the  body  and  the 


at 


^xith 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  passed  over. 


ee  ever  be  jealous  for  a'JTisf'^and 
peace;  but  while  we  would  be 
as  doves,  we  would  at  the  same 
wise  as  serpents,  lest  we,  our- 
»e  the  unwitting  agents  for  be- 
and  destroying  the  free  heritage 
fenerations  following. 
'  fe  follow  the  gleam  of  the  high- 
best  we  know,  as  it  leads  o'er 
"  fen  and  crag  and  torrent,  till 
comes  and  the  fever  of  life 
md  our  work  done. 

it  in   the   dear  Redeemer's 
Amen. 


aid 


ever  ling 
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of   Mr.   Inouye,    and   by 

unanlmius  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 

Septemqer  10,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Mrs.  Frankle  Muse  Freeman,  of  Missouri, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  and 

Zlegel  W.  Neff,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  ( for  Mr.  East- 
land!  ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Gerald  J.  Weber,  of  Peiinsylvania.  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania; 

Philip  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court;  and 

Francis  C.  Whelan,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  these  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  oonffa^nation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

on  motion  by  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Senate 
Jumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.     ^^______^_^_^ 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  AIDS  TO  NAVI- 
GATION SERVICES  OF  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


DiTPORT    ON    DEFENSE    PROCURE 

■^T  FROM  SMALL  AND  OTHER    iZruZnimoit^^n^nrur^^^ep^iSi 

BUSINESS  FIRMS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
^e  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  In- 


in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  a  comparative 
type  showing  changes  in  the  existing  law 
rf^lations  and  Logistics,  transmitting,  made  by  the  proposed  legislation, 
^suant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense  pro-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
curement  from  small  and  other  business  pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
flitiis,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  which,  propriately  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re-  tion,  the  letter  and  comparison  will  be 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and    printed  in  the  Record 


currency. 


jlEPORT  ENTITLED  "SERVICES  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  AND  IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1542) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  from  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  entitled  "Services 
for  Senior  Citizens."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  Sena- 

{pffDlRKSEN,       GOLDWATER,       CARLSON, 

PRO0TY,  Keating,  and  Mechem,  and  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  FoNG]. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State,  and 
Community  Services  for  the  Elderly, 
chairmaned  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  under 
whose  leadership  the  subcommittee  held 
four  hearings  and  made  an  extensive 
study  of  services  for  the  elderly.  The 
report  includes  15  recommendations  for 
establishing  and  expanding  public  and 
private  services  for  America's  senior  cit- 
izens. Implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations would  provide  a  maximum  of 
needed  services  to  America's  elderly  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It 
would  do  much  to  enrich  life  and 
make  it  more  meaningful  and  enjoy- 
able for  today's  senior  citizens  as  well 
as  for  those  of  the  future.  The  report 
has  been  approved  by  the  full  commit- 
tee with  minor  modifications. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
hidy]  for  the  great  service  that  he  and 
his  subcommittee  have  rendered  in  be- 
half of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3185.  A  bill  to  improve  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation services  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MACNtrsoN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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The  bill  (S.  3185)  to  improve  the  aids 
to  navigation  services  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  comparison  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:    There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "to  Improve  the  aids 
to  navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Guard." 
The  proposed  bill  would  amend  sections  81 
and  82  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  which 
contain  the  basic  authority   for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate 
aids   to   navigation.     The   modiflcatlons   to 
these  sections  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Under  the  present  terms  of  section  81  the 
Coast  Guard  has  only  limited  authority  to 
establish  aids  to  navigation  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the   United  States.     This 
authority   does   not   extend   to   marking   of 
wrecks  which  are  beyond  the  territorial  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States.    Nor  does  it  include 
authority  to  mark  harbor  entrance  channels 
which  extend  beyond  the  territorial  waters. 
Finally,  there  is  no  authority  for  marking 
areas  where  offshore  structures  are  located 
beyond   our   territorial   waters.     Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  need  for 
navigational  aids  in  these  areas.    To  enable 
the  Coast  Guard  to  meet  this  need,  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  extend  the  Coast  Guard's 
authority  to  establish  navigational  aids  to 
Include   the   waters   above   the   Continental 
Shelf. 

A  second  area  in  which  the  present  law  is 
unduly  restrictive  concerns  electronic  aids 
to  navigation.  Here  the  statute  authorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  establish  loran  stations 
for  certain  purposes.  The  word  "loran"  has 
been  Interpreted  as  referring  to  a  specific 
type  of  pulsed  electronic  aid  to  navigation 
system.  This  interpretation  would  restrict 
the  Coast  Guard  from  developing  and  utiliz- 
ing other  types  of  electronic  aids  to  naviga- 
tion systems.  The  Department  feels  that  the 
service  must  be  In  a  position  to  utilize  any 
electronic  systems  which  will  aid  naviga- 
tion and  that  it  should  not  be  restricted  to  a 
single  specific  system.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  broaden  section  81  by  sub- 
stituting authority  to  establish  electronic 
aids  to  navigation  systems  for  the  present 
authority  to  establish  loran  stations. 

The  expansion  of  authority  mentioned 
above  is  not  intended  to  impinge  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  which 
has  statutory  responsibilities  in  this  field.  At 
present,  section  81  provides  the  Coast  Guard 
with  authority  to  establish  loran  stations 
required  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  air  com- 
merce as  determined  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.     The  proposed  bill  would  make  a 


slight  change  in  the  language  of  the  present 
law  to  indicate  more  clearly  that  the  Coast 
Guard  would  only  establish  electronic  aids 
to  air  commerce  upon  request  of  that  agency. 
(This  would  also  conform  the  language  to 
that  used  elsewhere  in  the  section.)  In  ad- 
dition, an  amendment  to  section  82  of  title  14 
would  update  the  statutory  references  found 
in  that  section  to  confirm  that  nothing  In 
title  14  would  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

One  minor  change  is  made  to  clarify  sec- 
tion 81(2)  by  including  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  among  those  who  may  request  the 
establishment  of  air  aids  to  navigation  to 
serve  the  Armed  Forces. 

Enactment    of    the    proposed    bill    would 
enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  Improve  its  serv- 
ices to  the  maritime  community  In   many 
areas.     Its   enactment   would   not   in   itself 
result  In  any  increased  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    However,   the   extension   of   aids   to 
navigation    services    beyond    the    territorial 
limits  wovUd  require  increased  expenditures, 
depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  these 
additional  services  become  necessary.     It  is 
estimated  that  annual  costs  for  the  next  3 
years  to  mark  wrecks  which  are  beyond  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  necessary  aids  to  navigation  should 
not  exceed  $50,000.    While  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  only  tentatively  designated  fair- 
ways in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  increasing  numbers  of  offshore 
oiiwell    structures    in    this    area    will    ulti- 
mately make  the  marking  of  some  fairways 
essential  for  the  safety  of  navigation.    When 
this  marking  becomes  necessary,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  result  in  annual  costs 
for    buoys    and    minor    aids    to    navigation 
structures  not  exceeding  $100,000.     In  some 
instances,  however,  some  more  sophisticated 
major  offshore  aids  to  navigation  may  also 
become  necessary  or  desirable  to  mark  fair- 
ways.   The  cost  of  such  installations  would, 
of  course,  be  greater  than  that  for  buoys  or 
simple  aids  but  we  cannot  now  predict  what 
these  costs  would  be.    Expenditures  for  any 
form  of  aids  to  navigation  would,  of  course, 
be  Included  in  the  Coast  Guard's  appropria- 
tions and  subject  to  the  usual  review  by  the 
Congress. 

A  comparative  tjrpe  showing  changes  In 
existing  law  made  by  the  proposed  blU  Is 
attached. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  blU  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Doxtglas  Dillon. 

Comparative    Type    Showing    Changes    in 

Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

[Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 

In  brackets;  new  matter  is  in  Italic] 

section    81    of   title    14,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

§  81.  Aids  to  navigation  authorized. 

In  order  to  aid  navigation  and  to  prevent 
disasters,  collisions,  and  wrecks  of  vessels 
and  aircraft,  the  Coast  Guard  may  establish, 
maintain,  and  operate: 

(1)  aids  to  maritime  navigation  required 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  aids  to  air  navigation  required  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  [of  the 
appropriate]  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
any  department  within  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

(3)  CLOTan  statlonsl  electronic  aids  to 
navigation  systems  (a)  required  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  or  (b)   required  to  serve  the  needs 
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of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  or  (c)  required  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  air  c<HXunerce  of  the  United  States 
aa  [de  ermlnedl  requested  by  the  Admlnis- 
Df  the  FMeral  Aviation  Agency. 

These  aids  to  navigation  other  than 

stations]  electronic  aids  to  naviga- 

s^teins  shall  be  established  and  oper- 

wlthln    the    United   States,    the 

above  the  Continental  Shelf.  [Its  Ter- 

the   territories  and   possessions   of 

V^ited   States,   the  Trust  Territory   of 

Islands,  and  beyond   the  terrl- 

urlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States  at 

where  naval  or  military  bases  of  the 

States  are  or  may  be  located  [,  and  at 

tlaces  where  such  aids  to  navigation 

established  prior  to  June  26.  19483. 
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5  82.  C  operation  with  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Coast  Guard   in  establishing,   maln- 
,  or  operating  any  aids  to  air  naviga- 
hireln  provided  shall  solicit  the  coop- 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Agency  to  the  end  that  the  person- 
facilities    of   the   Federal    Aviation 
will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  pos- 
a^vantage.    Before  locating  and  operat- 
such  aid  on  military  or  naval  bases 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the 
of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may 
shall  first  be  obtained.    No  such  aid  shall 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
foreign  country  without  the  consent 
government  thereof.    Nothing  in  this 
sl^ll  be  deemed  to  limit  the  authority 
by  the  [provisions  of  section  458  of 
or  by  section  475(e)    of  title  49    or 
m   of   chapter   9   of    that   title. 
Aug.  23,   1958.  Public  Law  85- 
XIV,    i  1404,   72   Stat.   808.]     Fed- 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  {chap- 
0/  title  49)    or  by  the  provisions  of 
7392  and  7394  of  title  10. 


LA.CK  OF  EMPLOYABIUTY 

Mr.  30GGS.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial pi  bllshed  in  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Moml]  ig  News  of  September  10  makes  the 
valid  loint  that  "the  big  problem  is  not 
unemployment  but  lack  of  employ - 
ability 

The  bhlef  problem  of  out-of-work  teen- 
agers s  not  to  find  a  job,  the  editorial 
emphasizes,  but  to  qualify  for  one. 

It  h)  LS  been  this  thought  which  has  led 
me  to  introduce  and  support  legislation 
to  improve  our  "education  for  employ- 
ment" facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t<i  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
edltori  il  entitled  "Scattershot  at  Unem- 
ploymt  tnt 


being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


S  :attebshot  at  Unzmploybcent 


Alth(  ugh  not  Intended  that  way,  the  em- 

ployme  it  and  unemployment  figures  of  the 

of  Labor  make  good  argu- 

igainst  the  Johnson  administration's 

technique  of  going  at  economic 

The  tl   billion  war  on  poverty, 

e,  is  made  up  of  such  variety  of 

that  the  money  gets  split  up  into 

both  In  purpose  and  effectiveness. 

programs,    costing    vast    sums    of 

are  promoted  in  Congress  as  aids  to 

Ing  unemployment,  when  the  rate  of 

provides  little  or  no  Justlfica- 

them.    The  big  problem,  at  the  mo- 

leaat.  la  not  unemployment  but  lack 
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of  employabillty.  It  does  no  good  for  Jobs  to 
be  available  for  people  not  qualified  to  fill 
them. 

The  latest  Job  statistics  show  a  small  rise 
In  Joblessness  during  August.  But  the  in- 
crease is  not  where  It  counts,  among  adult 
family  heads.  It  Is  among  teenagers.  Un- 
employment for  all  adult  men  Is  only  3.7  per- 
cent— well  below  the  4-percent  maximum 
tolerance  level  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

Even  hard-core  unemployment — people 
without  Jobs  for  6  months  or  more — Is  rela- 
tively insignificant  In  the  totals  (important 
as  it  might  be  to  the  individual  Involved)  — 
only  a  half  million  In  a  total  civilian  labor 
force  of  nearly  76  million.  And  many  Indi- 
viduals are  In  the  hard  core  because  they 
are  not  qualified  for  Jobs  or  are  otherwise 
unemployable  (alcoholics,  criminals,  etc.) . 

The  high  unemployment  Is  In  the  14-to-19 
age  category,  with  a  rate  of  13  percent.  The 
figures  are,  however,  inflated  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  collected.  Any  person  who 
says  he  Is  looking  for  a  Job — even  a  14-year- 
old  schoolboy  looking  for  part-time  employ- 
ment— Is  put  down  as  unemployed. 

The  solution  to  most  teenage  unemploy- 
ment Is  outside  the  economic  arena.  Their 
problem  is  not  to  find  a  Job.  but  to  qualify 
for  one.  The  need  Is  to  keep  youngsters  in 
school  or  other  training  until  they  become 
employable.  None  of  the  business  Incentives 
the  administration  shoots  Into  the  economy 
will  help  much  without  that  basic  require- 
ment. 

Money  spent  to  increase  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  young  people  would  pay  greater  divi- 
dends than  many  other  existing  and  planned 
Washington  spending  programs.  Admittedly, 
many  Jobless  teenagers  will  never  be  able  to 
acquire  skills — one  reason  they  are  on  the 
Job  market  instead  of  in  school. 

But  those  that  can  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  to  their  full  capacity.  And  there  Is 
no  better  time  to  keep  that  thought  In  mind 
than  right  now,  when  school  is  opening  for 
the  new  academic  year. 


WHEAT  AND  COTTON  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
whole,  the  88th  Congress  has  been  a  con- 
structive Congress.  We  have  enacted  a 
great  deal  of  needed  legislation,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
recreation,  and  the  use  of  our  natural 
resources. 

However,  we  have  also  enacted  some 
legislation  of  which  we  have  little  to  be 
proud  and  would  probably  like  to  have 
the  public  forget — and  also  forget  it  our- 
selves. 

One  piece  of  legislation  which  might 
well  have  been  left  unborn  was  the  so- 
called  wheat  and  cotton  bill  enacted  last 
spring. 

The  results  have  not  been  such  as  its 
sponsors  anticipated  or  promised  to  the 
world. 

So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  the  price 
has  now  dropped  to  the  lowest  levels  to 
the  farmer  in  a  generation,  while  the 
price  of  bread  has  gone  up.  I  shall  not 
go  into  that  in  detail, 

A  large  subsidy  was  provided  for  the 
cotton  mills  of  this  country.  The  price 
of  cotton  to  the  farmer  has  remained 
about  the  same.  The  price  of  cotton  to 
the  mills  has  dropped  materially  because 
of  the  subsidy.  We  were  told  that  the 
price  of  cotton  goods  would  go  down  as 
a  result,  and  that  our  mills  would  be  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  mills  on  a  good 
basis. 


While  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  farm 
has  remained  stable,  and  the  price  to  uT 
mills  has  gone  down,  the  pi-ice  of  cotSJ 
shirts  and  other  cotton  goods  has  an^ 
up.  •  ^ 

We  are  paying  subsidies  to  the  miiu 
in  this  country  which,  I  fem  told  wS 
cost  more  than  the  total  value  of  aU  „* 
the  cotton  imports  into  this  country  di» 
ing  the  year  the  subsidy  will  be  n^" 
This  subsidy  will  amount  to  some  tunn 
to  $400  million  this  first  year. 

In  other  words,  it  would  have  paid 
us  better  to  have  bought  all  these  im- 
ports coming  in  from  foreign  countries 
and  given  them  to  the  people  of  the  un 
derdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  and 
we  would  have  still  saved  some  money 

On  August  28,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Ellender],  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Louisiana  Cotton  Forum,  it 
is  a  most  constructive  address,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Address  bt  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellendu  Bi- 

FORE  THE  Louisiana  Cottok  Fortim,  Moh- 

roe.  La.,  August  28,  1964 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  for 
some  time,  but  untU  this  Week  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  would  be  able  to  Ihake  It.  Some- 
times Washington  moves  quickly,  but,  by 
and  large,  it  moves  very  slov^ly. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  since 
my  subject  today  is  cotton,  and  more  speclfl- 
cally  cotton  legislation. 

I  will  direct  my  views  to  law  and  the 
background  of  its  enactment,  as  well  as  the 
claims  the  proponents  made  for  it. 

Essentially,  the  new  program  provides  for 
acreage  allotments  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
old  law,  based  upon  a  16  million  acre  mini- 
mum national  allotment  plus  release  and  re- 
apportionment. This  is  the  so-called  effec- 
tive allotment.  Price  supports  in  1964  are  set 
at  30  cents  per  pound  Middling  inch  and 
price  support  loans  are  provided  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  last  year. 

The  major  differences  relate  to  the  do- 
mestlc  allotment  which  has  been  established 
for  each  farm,  and  the  export  acreage.  As 
you  know,  the  domestic  allotment  on  a  p«r- 
tlcular  farm  is  the  number  of  acres  estimated 
to  produce  that  farm's  share  of  the  cotton 
needed  for  domestic  consumption  In  the 
United  States.  The  national  domestic  acre- 
age aUotment  this  year  was  set  at  10.8  mil- 
lion acres.  Additional  price  support  above 
the  basic  level  of  30  cents  in  the  amount  of 
3 '/a  cents  per  pound  Is  paid  this  year  to 
producers  who  participate  In  the  domestic 
allotment  program. 

Second,  if  they  so  choose  farmers  are  al- 
lowed to  plant  up  to  5  percent  this  year  in 
excess  of  the  regular  farm  acreage  allotment 
with  the  condition,  however,  that  the  cotton 
produced  on  the  additional  acreage  be  ex- 
ported without  Government  assistance. 

The  same  program  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
1965  crop  with  these  exceptions.  First,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  set 
price  supports  at  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity  as  he  determines.  Second,  the  ad- 
ditional payment  for  those  farmers  who 
choose  the  domestic  allotment  can  be  set  at 
up  to  15  percent  above  the  bsisic  support  i 
rate,  and  third,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  so-called  export  acreage  that  the 
Secretary  may  allow  except  that  he  must  find 
that,  notwithstanding  this  additional  acre- 
age, the  carryover  will  be  reduced  by  1  mil- 
lion bales. 
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-.-a  Is  one  important  point  that  I  want 

'JZtnod  however.    That  is,  that  this  new 

"SViJoT'clearly  changes  the  basic  policy 

*?^nhllo8ophy  upon  which  cotton  leglsla- 

»«A  rested  since  the  enactment  of  the 

*S  "rturai  Adjustment  Act  In  1938. 

Thta  new  legislation  provides  for  the  first 

direct  payments.    Under  this  new  legis- 

"^n  direct  payments  of  3!^  cents  per  pound 

made  to  farmers,  and  another  direct  pay- 

""ntof  eVz  cents  is  made  to  cotton  mer- 

nts  in  order  to  enable  domestic  mills  to 

no  more  for  their  cotton  than  do  foreign 

l*L     In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  far- 

^mg  change   that  has  ever  occurred   in 

Mtton  legislation. 

I  wish  to  digress  at  this  point  to  give  you 

Uttle  background  on  how  this  legislation 
*  about.  As  some  of  you  may  recall,  both 
t7 Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture held  hearings  last  year  on  new  legis- 
utton  for  cotton.  The  Senate  hearings  were 
held  in  May  1963.  The  House  hearings  were 
held  m  January  and  February  1963. 

At  that  time  a  number  of  bills  were  before 
Congress,  some  of  which  provided  for  direct 
Dsyments.  I  introduced,  upon  request,  two 
S]jig  One  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
•ann  Bureau  and  the  other  by  the  Delta 
Council.  There  were  two  other  biUs  before 
;lie  Senate  committee  sponsored  by  other 
Senators.  There  were  also  four  bills  before 
me  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

After  the  hearings  were  completed  it  was 
quite  evident  there  was  no  agreement  among 
the  various  segments  of  the  cotton  industry 
M  to  what  Congress  should  do. 

It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  still  Is  my 
opinion,  that  the  1958  law  would  have  worked 
hid  it  been  administered  properly.  In  1960 
former  Secretary  Benson  set  cotton  acreage 
illotments  at  18 J2  million  acres  for  the  1961 
crop.  In  niy  opinion  It  was  unnecessarily 
high.  But  it  was  irrevocable  and  could  not 
be  changed.  This  error  was  compounded 
when  price  supports  were  set  at  about  33 
cents  per  pound  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

The  choice  program  that  had  been  In  effect 
In  1959  and  I960  and  the  lower  price  that 
h«d  resulted  caused  cotton  consumption  to 
Increase.  Stocks  on  August  1,  1961, 
mounted  to  only  7.1  million  bales,  less  than 
half  of  the  14.4  million  bale  carryover  In  1956. 
Actually  we  were  down  to  about  a  normal 
carryover.  However,  the  Increased  acreage 
jnd  the  high  price  that  year,  as  well  as  the 
high  price  maintained  in  subsequent  years, 
osused  consumption  to  decline  and  stocks  to 
Increase. 

I  had  recommended  to  the  administration 
In  1961  that  price  supports  be  set  at  about 
75  percent  of  parity  and  that  supports  In 
lucceeding  years  be  lowered  slightly  as  acre- 
ige  allotments  could  be  Increased.  In  other 
words  I  envisioned  a  slowly  expanding  con- 
sumption based  on  a  slightly  lower  price  with 
constant  acreage  Increases.  All  of  this  could 
have  been  done  under  the  1958  law.  Most  of 
you  know  I  am  sure,  that  the  1958  act  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretionary 
suthority  to  set  price  supports  at  between  65 
and  90  percent  of  parity  as  he  determined, 
and  to  set  the  national  allotment  at  any 
level  above  16  million  acres  that  he  felt  was 
warranted  by  the  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion. Had  my  recommendations  been  fol- 
lowed, I  do  not  feel  we  would  have  a  cotton 
problem  today.  However,  this  Is  all  water 
over  the  dam  now,  and  we  do  have  a  problem. 

At  any  rate,  there  were  certain  segments  of 
the  cotton  Industry  which  early  last  year 
proposed  payments  to  farmers  In  order  to  get 
cotton  prices  down.  There  were  also  other 
proposals,  but  all  pointing  to  lower  farm 
prices. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  from 
the  time  It  began  hearings  in  early  January 
1963  attempted  to  reach  some  agreement  as 
to  what  kind  of  cotton  law  we  should  enact. 
After  much  Jockeying  and  conalderable  work 


the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  June 
of  last  year  approved  a  cotton  measure.  This 
bill  languished  on  the  calendar  until  De- 
cember 1963  when  It  was  finally  approved 
by  the  House  on  a  vote  of  216  to  182. 

This  bill  then  came  over  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  among  the  bills  upon  which  we  held 
hearings  from  January  28  to  the  31st  and  on 
February  11  of  this  year.  It  was  evident 
during  the  early  stages  of  our  hearings  In 
January  that  the  various  segments  of  the 
cotton  Industry  had  still  not  resolved  their 
differences  and  new  cotton  legislation  seemed 
Impossible.  The  hearings  were  closed  upon 
a  note  of  disagreement. 

However,  during  the  time  of  the  January 
hearings  and  before  the  hearings  on  Feb- 
ruary 11a  group  of  people  interested  in  cot- 
ton was  meeting  regularly  in  Washington 
trying  to  devise  a  program  acceptable  to  all. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  hearings  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Murphy,  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  the  program  that 
these  cotton  producers  and  merchants  had 
finally  agreed  upon. 

Then  on  February  18  and  19,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  met 
In  executive  session  and  approved  the  pro- 
gram presented  by  Mr.  Murphy.  On  March 
2,  the  bill  agreed  upon  came  up  for  Senate 
debate. 

During  the  period  February  20  to  March  2, 
I  studied  this  new  cotton  proposal  very 
closely  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  oppose  it  vigorously. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
decision  which  I  will  go  Into  later.  At  this 
moment,  however,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
claimed.  They  stated  it  would  (1)  eliminate 
the  inequity  of  the  two-price  system  under 
which  domestic  mills  were  paying  substan- 
tially more  for  cotton  than  their  foreign 
competitors;  (2)  enable  cotton  to  meet  the 
price  competition  of  synthetic  fibers,  there- 
by increasing  the  long-range  market  for 
cotton;  (3)  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures for  the  cotton  program;  (4)  reduce 
excessive  stocks  of  cotton;  and  (5)  maintain 
producer  Income. 

The  picture  they  painted  of  the  cotton 
situation  was  dark  Indeed.  They  pointed  out 
that  cotton  was  the  No.  1  surpltis 
problem  in  agriculture  and  that  without  new 
legislation  the  carryover  would  continue  to 
Increase,  not  only  this  year  but  In  the  future. 
They  estimated  that  the  carryover  on  August 
1  of  this  year  would  amount  to  about  12.8 
million  bales,  and  that  It  would  Increase  to 
about  13.6  million  bales  by  the  end  of  this 
marketing  year.  They  further  estimated  that 
by  August  1,  1968,  the  carryover  would  be  an 
astronomical  18  million  bales  and  that  the 
carrying  charges  alone  on  this  cotton  would 
amount  to  well  over  $100  million  a  year. 

The  proponents  further  estimate  that  with- 
out new  legislation  Government  outlays 
would  Increase  from  $566  mL'Uon  for  the  1964 
crop  to  over  $800  million  for  1967. 

They  further  charged  that  because  textile 
mills  had  to  pay  approximately  $42.50  per 
bale  more  for  cotton  than  foreign  mills  they 
were  unable  to  compete  with  textile  Imports 
which  In  1962  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
about  650,000  bales  of  cotton. 

They  charged  that  because  of  the  higher 
price  for  cotton,  domestic  mills  were  chang- 
ing rapidly  to  manmade  fibers  and  that  the 
reduced  consumption  of  cotton  In  this  coun- 
try could  be  contributed  primarily  to  this 
factor. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  claimed  that  It 
would  be  less  costly  than  any  other  program 
considered  by  the  committee.  The  cost  esti- 
mates as  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Indicated  that  total  major  expendi- 
tures for  the  measure  before  the  Senate 
amounted  to  $448  million  for  the  1964  crop,  as 
compared  to  $566  million  under  the  old  pro- 
gram with  price  supports  at  321/2  cents  per 
pound  and  to  $451  million  under  the  old  pro- 


gram with  price  supports  at  30  centa  per 
pound. 

Other  estimates  used  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bin  Included  a  domestic  production  this 
year  of  12,850,000  bales,  and  a  total  disappear- 
ance of  14.6  million  bales,  composed  of  9.6 
million  bales  domestic,  plus  5  million  bales 
for  export.  Simple  arithmetic  indicated  a  net 
decrease  In  the  carryover  of  1,750,000  bales  In 
1964. 

These  were  the  promises.  Now,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can,  let  us  see  what  has  actually 
happened.  In  my  study  of  the  legislation  I 
first  concentrated  on  cost  and  then  attempted 
to  outline  legislation  that  should  be  enacted 
in  lieu  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  cotton 
Industry. 

My  study  of  the  cost  figures  revealed  that 
the  actual  expenditures  under  the  new  cot- 
ton law  would  amount  to  $753  million.  This 
was  undisputed.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
In  arriving  at  the  $448  million  costs  had 
credited  $363  million  as  income.  But  this 
represented  the  total  stocks  that  were  to 
move  out  of  CCC  inventories.  They  Ignored 
the  acquisition  cost  of  the  cotton.  But,  even 
more  Important,  their  cost  figures  could 
come  to  pass  only  If  a  reduction  In  stocks 
took  place. 

Now  that  cotton  Is  beginning  to  be  har- 
vested and  we  have  the  latest  estimates  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,   let  us  see 
what  the  picture  looks  like.    On  August  10, 
the  official  estimates  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Indicated  a  cotton  crop  this 
year  of  about  14.8  million  bales.  Just  about 
2  million  bales  higher  than  the  proponents 
of  the  bin  estimated  In  March  of  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment 01  Agriculture  Issued  on  about  the 
same  date.  Indicated  that  domestic  consump- 
tion this  year  would  amount  to  9.6  mlUlon 
bales  with  exports  of  approximately  5.2  mil- 
lion bales,  for  a  total  disappearance  this  year 
of  14.8  million  bales.     This  Is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  estimated  production.    If  these 
more  recent  estimates  come  to  pass  there  will 
be  no  reduction  In  stocks.     Therefore,  the 
cost  of  the  program  this  year  will  be  at  least 
$753  million  and  may  amount  to  more.    This 
Is  quite  different  from  the  $448  million  esti- 
mated by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.    And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  considerably  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  program  under  the  1958  law. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  that  among  these 
costs    will    be    a    direct    payment    charge 
amounting    to    an    estimated    $312    million. 
This  direct  payment  will  be   made   to  any 
qualified  cotton  merchant  or  the  mills  this 
year  and  next.    This  $312  million  outlay  will 
result  in  an  Increased  domestic  consiunption 
of  about  1   mlUlon  bales.     Therefore,  It   is 
costing  the  Federal  Government  $312  a  bale 
for  every  bale  that  the  mills  consume  over 
and  above  last  year.    In  my  opinion,  It  would 
have  been  less  costly  to  give  them  the  addi- 
tional cotton  used. 

To  me,  this  Is  unconscionable  and  I  so 
stated  at  the  time  we  were  debating  the  bill. 
Although  I  felt  that  the  1958  act  could 
be  made  to  work,  I  proposed  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  was  to  head  off,  If 
possible,  the  enactment  of  a  program  which 
I  thought  detrimental  not  only  to  the  cotton 
Industry  but  more  particularly  to  cotton 
producers. 

I  also  wanted  to  give  the  mUls  a  chance  to 
prove  their  sincerity  In  increasing  their  use 
of  cotton. 

I  proposed  Instead  of  this  new  cotton 
measure  that  we  set  price  supports  for  the 
1964  crop  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  make 
a  payment  to  all  producers  on  the  first  10 
bales  of  production  of  about  2V2  cents  per 
pound.  In  order  to  provide  a  real  incentive 
for  domestic  mills  to  Increase  the  use  of  cot- 
ton, I  proposed  a  payment-ln-klnd  of  up  to 
10  cents  per  pound  on  aU  Increases  In  the 
use  of  cotton  by  mills  over  a  base  period. 
Thl«  propoaal  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
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my  opinion,  and  still  is  my  opinion, 
price  drop  of  10  cents  per  pound  was 
to  the  best  long-run  interest  of  cot- 
"that  with  a  price  drop  of  this  magni- 
afijustments  within  the  Industry  would 
If  not  Impossible  to  achieve.    Pur- 
ls my  opinion  that  little  of  this  price 
on  will  be  passed  along  to  consumers, 
matter  of  fact,  a  report  from  the 
Departlnent    of   Agriculture    titled    "Cotton 
£  tatlstlcs."  published  Augtist  10,  shows 
margins  in  July  1964  were  higher 

1963.  It  shows  further  that  cloth 
that  is,  the  average  of  20  construc- 

had   Increased   from   60.68   cents   per 
In  July  1963  to  60.95  cents  per  pound 

1964.  This  Is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
April  11  of  this  year  the  mills  have 

ijecelvlng  a  payment  of   eVj    cents   a 

on  every  pound  of  cotton  consumed, 

tdtal  of  over  $70  million. 

wli  ih  to  point  out  in  fairness,  that  not 

ccpstructions     have     Increased.    Prices 

"  for  example,  decreased  from  63.34 

list  year  to  62.02  cents  this  year.    It  is 

understanding  that  prices  of  yarns 

decreased  almost  to  the  extent  of  the 

t  payment,  and  that  the  Bureau  of 

Statistics   Index   of    wholesale    prices 

from  101.1  percent  of  the   1957-59 

In  March  of  98.7  percent  In  June. 

fact  remains  that  the  average  of  the 

constructions  Is  up. 

'rlends,  remember  this,  textile  mills 
country  are  now  receiving  cotton 
cents  per  pound,  61/2  cents  per  pound 
the  support  price.  In  fact  the  same 
world  price.  This  situation  bothered 
much  or  more  as  the  increased  cost 
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>rogram. 

thinking  I  tried  to  determine  Just 
4ourse  future  cbtton  legislation  could 
like  of  these  facts.    As  I  saw  it,  once 
got  the  price  down  to  this  low  level, 
of  cotton  would  be  at  a  dis- 
(^Isadvantage  when  the  Congress  con- 
new   legislation   next   year.      How,    I 
1  nyself ,  could  the  price  of  cotton  to  do- 
mills  be  Increased  again  to  30  cents 
pobnd  without  serious  injury  to  cotton 
rs.     I  could  find  no  satisfactory  an- 
thls  question. 

year  and  next  year  the  6V2-cent  pay- 
being  made  to  the  merchants,  trad- 
mills  but  to  whom  will  the  payment 
in  1966.     Obviously  domestic  cot- 
cannot  produce  for  23 '/2  cents, 
production  expenses  for  cotton,  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  crops  have  con- 
to   Increase.     In    1963,   for   example, 
on  expenses  for  all  crops  and  live- 
•  7ere  $870  million  higher  than  in  1962 
year  the  Department   of   Agrlcul- 
e^lmates  that  total  production  expenses 
crease  by  another  $500  million  or  so. 
Congress  has  appropriated  Increased 
for  research  and  the  Department  of 
Is  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
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determine  methods  whereby  production  ex- 
penses can  be  lowered.  However,  we  cannot 
expect  a  substantial  reduction  in  costs  im- 
mediately.    That  is  for  the  long  run. 

In  the  past  years  we  have  tried  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  bolster  the  farm  economy 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Government.  As 
to  cotton  we  have  tried  the  soil  bank,  the 
choice  program  In  1958,  and  1959,  and  now 
in  1964  and  1965  a  partially  direct  payment 
program. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  we  should 
dispense  with  Government  programs.  That 
might  well  be  so,  but  I  would  not  sponsor 
such  a  proposal.  I  remember  too  well  that 
in  1938  and  1939  before  the  price  support 
program  was  In  effect  that  cotton  prices 
were  at  8  cents  per  pound  and  In  1933  were 
less  than  5  cents  per  pound. 

A  special  report  made  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire  and  Forestry  a  few 
years  ago  showed  that  In  what  was  essential- 
ly a  free  market,  cotton  prices  would  fall 
to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  prices  of  the 
commodities  would  likewise  decrease  and 
that  net  farm  Income  would  drop  to  about 
$7  billion  as  compared  to  the  $12.5  billion  in 
1963. 

I  have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  our  national  economy  was  no  stronger 
than  the  weakest  link  In  our  productive 
complex.  Unless  the  agricultural  economy  is 
strong  and  prosperous  the  national  economy 
win  suffer. 

Agriculture  Is  the  Nation's  largest  indus- 
try. The  number  of  workers  In  agriculture 
exceed  the  combined  employment  In  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  the  steel  and  auto- 
mobile Industries. 

The  assets  of  agriculture  amount  to  $216 
billion,  equal  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  Investment 
In  agricultural  production  assets  represents 
over  $24,000  for  each  farmworker. 

Farmers  have  invested  about  $18  billion 
In  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  farm 
machinery. 

In  1961,  farmers  used  enough  steel  prod- 
ucts to  make  almost  5  million  compact  cars, 
enough  rubber  to  put  tires  on  more  than  6 
million  cars,  and  enough  electricity  to  power 
the  6  New  England  States.  They  used  the 
equivalent  of  15  billion  gallons  of  crude  oil, 
more  than  any  single  Industry,  and  they 
spent  over  $1.5  billion  for  fertilizer 
and  lime.  Surely  a  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy as  large  and  Important  as  agriculture 
must  remain  strong  If  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy is  to  be  prosperous. 

Next  year  the  Congress  will  be  required 
to  consider  new  legislation  for  cotton,  for 
corn  and  the  other  feed  grains,  for  wheat, 
for  wool,  and  perhaps  for  dairying.  This  is 
a  large  order  but  I  am  hopful  with  your 
help  that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  devise  a 
successful  solution  to  the  problems  that 
face  us. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  information  and 
advice  from  the  best  possible  sources  I  am 
Inviting  comments  and  proposals  from  the 
trained  scientists  and  technicians  at  our 
land-grant  colleges,  from  all  major  farm 
organizations,  and  from  other  experts  In  the 
field. 

I  am  sending  personal  letters,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  to  those  leaders  In  the 
hope  that  from  their  suggestions,  the  Con- 
gress can  develop  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide agriculture  with  a  strong  foundation 
for  future  growth  and  prosperity  at  little  or 
greatly  reduced  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  hope,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  sure, 
that  the  great  agricultural  brains  In  this 
country  will  be  able  to  contribute  materially 
to  a  new  policy  for  agriculture  that  will 
meet  with  general  approval. 

I  ask  only  that  you  keep  an  open  mind. 
I  ask  that  you  not  become  so  wedded  to  a 
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particular  program  that  you  »re  blind  tr>  »k 
benefits  of  others.  ^  *«« 

Ever  since  I  entered  the  Senate  in  1937 
have  attempted,  to  the  best  of  my  abllUv  t 
provide  agriculture  with  the  help  that  it 
needs  In  order  to  secure  the  best  possihi 
price  and  Income  with  the  least  p^ihi 
Interference  by   the  Government.     ^^ 

I  wish  I  could  lay  on  thfc  table  for  vou 
today  the  direction  that  new  farm  leirtjiia 
tlon  will  take:  that  I  cannot  do.  But  lean 
promise  you  that  I  will  worK  ana  strive  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  a  strong  and  prosperou* 
agriculture  within  the  framework  of  the  Tree 
enterprise  system  which  has.  made  this  the 
greatest  of  nations. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN'S  CLOTURE 
MOTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  an  interesting  editorial  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post. 

It  begins  by  stating : 

The  Senate  marched  up  the  hill  and  down 
again  yesterday  in  the  reapportionment  fight, 
but  It  appears  to  be  making  progress. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state: 
The  defeat  of  Senator  Dirksen's  cloture 
motion  was  exhilarating.  Instead  of  winning 
the  necessary  two-thirds  of  those  present 
to  close  off  debate,  he  had  only  29  Senator* 
vf\th  him  and  63  against  him. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  the  editorial 
states : 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  drop  the 
Dirksen  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  without 
wasting  any  further  time  on.lt. 

In  speaking  about  the  Javits-McCar- 
thy-Humphrey  resolution,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  states: 

While  this  recommendatfon  to  the  courts 
would  be  much  less  offensive  than  the  Dirk- 
sen rider  or  the  Tuck  bill  passed  by  the  House 
to  deny  the  courts  Jurisdiction  In  all  future 
reapportionment  cases.  It  would  create  a  very 
unfortunate  precedent.  The  courts  should 
operate  free  of  pressure  froqi  Congress  or  any 
other  body.  If  such  a  declaration  of  con- 
gressional wishes  should  delay  court-ordered 
reallnements  of  State  legislatures  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  danger  of  a  reactionary 
constitutional  amendment  being  approved 
would  be  increased.  For  malapportloned  leg- 
islatures would  have  a  vested  Interest  In  per- 
petuating their  own  power. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  the  sen- 
tence : 

We  hope  that  the  courageous  Senators  who 
have  led  this  struggle  will  be  able  to  avoid 
any  legislative  encroachment  upon  the  Judi- 
ciary and  at  the  same  time  persuade  their 
colleagues  to  get  ahead  with  their  legislative 
tasks. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
deserve  the  commendati6n  of  being  espe- 
cially courageous,  but  I  can  say  we  will 
do  our  best  to  convince  the  country  and 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ideal  SoLtmoN 

The  Senate  marched  up  the  hill  and  down 
again  yesterday  in  the  reapportionment  fight, 
but  It  appears  to  be  making  progress.  The 
defeat  of  Senator  Dibksen's  cloture  motion 
was  exhilarating.  Instead  of  winning  th« 
necessary  two- thirds  of  thOBe  present  to  doie 
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hftte  be  had  only  29  Senators  with 
ofl  '**°^  gg  against  him.  The  outcome  was 
•^"^riv  administered  rebuke  for  the  ml- 
*.2^  leader's  attempt  to  invoke  a  highly 
"^Mrtlve  remedy  to  bull  his  Irregular  and 
""SMtltutional  maneuver  through  the  Sen- 

''when  Senator  Aiken  sought  to  clinch  this 
*°J;  by  killing  the  Dirksen  scheme,  how- 
**„  u  was  a  very  different  story.  The  Dirk- 
„  «iiirt-curblng  proposal  escaped  annlhila- 
I!?n  bva  vote  of  49  to  38.  Presumably,  then, 
^Sbt  will  go  on  with  a  serious  threat 
!;^iwuDtlng  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
jLrrwould  be  extremely  unfortunate.  In 
ir.  interests  of  both  Congress  and  the  coun- 
S?  ttie  two  Houses  should  wind  up  their 
^ess  as  soon  as  possible  and  go  home. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  drop  the 
nirtoien  rider  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  without 
2«tlne  any  further  time  on  It.     Pressure  for 

!S  a  c°"^«  ^  "^^^y  *°  ^"^^^  ""P  ^  *^* 
Sucal  campaigns  begin  to  gain  momen- 

»nm  but  yesterday's  vote  suggests  that  the 

SZte  Is  still  a  substantial  distance  from 

„,rh  a  decision.     In  this  predicament  Sen- 

Imts    Javtts,    McCarthy.    Humphret    and 

;Sn.  bave  brought  forward  a  proposed  com- 

nromlse     It  is  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be 

?Se  sense  of  Congress"  that  legislative  reap- 

nortlonment  be  delayed  to  give  the  States 

g^e  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Courts 

ruling  on  reapportionment. 

WWle  this  reconunendation  to  the  courts 
would  be  much  less  offensive  than  the  Dirk- 
»n  rider  or  the  Tuck  bill  passed  by  the 
House  to  deny  the  courts  jurisdiction  in  all 
future  reapportionment  cases,  it  would  create 
.  very  unfortunate  precedent.  The  courts 
riiould  operate  free  of  pressure  from  Con- 
mss  or  any  other  body.  If  such  a  declara- 
tion of  congressional  wishes  should  delay 
court-ordered  reallnements  of  State  legis- 
latures for  any  length  of  time,  the  danger  of 
a  reactionary  constitutional  amendment  he- 
me approved  would  be  increased  for  mal- 
apportloned legislatures  would  have  a  vested 
intwest  in  perpetuating  their  own  power. 

Approval  of  the  Javits-McCarthy-Hum- 
phrey  resolution  may  prove  to  be  the  only 
way  of  averting  something  worse.  But  it  Is 
not  yet  time  to  give  up  the  fight.  We  hope 
that  the  courageous  Senators  who  have  led 
this  struggle  will  be  able  to  avoid  any  legis- 
Utlve  encroachment  upon  the  judiciary  and 
at  the  same  time  persuade  their  colleagues  to 
get  ahead  with  their  legislative  tasks. 


3  years  has  retrained  35,000  workers  and 
helped  create  110.000  new  Jobs,  mostly  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  It  has  stimu- 
lated fresh  economic  activity  in  several  long- 
stagnant  localities  across  the  country  such 
as  southern  Illinois,  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  and  the  abandoned  coal  towns  of 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  For  the  first 
time  scores  of  communities  have  learned  the 
techniques  of  Identifying  their  economic 
problems  and  of  working  out  solutions 
through  local  and  regional  planning. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration's  various  activities  have 
been  limping  to  a  halt  for  lack  of  money. 
In  June  1963  the  House  refused  a  new  au- 
thorization of  funds  by  a  vote  of  209  to  204, 
which  refiected  In  large  part  an  unthinking 
southern  retaliation  against  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration for  proposing  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Now  that  tempers  have  cooled,  the 
prospects  for  a  second  attempt  In  the  House 
are  Improved,  but  time  is  running  out.  If 
Congress  is  sincere  In  Its  commitment  to 
wage  war  on  poverty,  It  makes  no  sense  to 
let  the  area  redevelopment  program  die  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  points  out  that  "the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
over  the  past  3  years  has  retrained  35,- 
000  workers  and  helped  create  110,000 
new  jobs,  mostly  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns." 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  administra- 
tion will  be  successful  in  pushing  this 
bill  through  the  other  body.  I  believe 
that  public  and  legislative  sentiment  for 
it  is  much  stronger  than  many  of  the 
doubters  have  implied. 


REVIVING  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  this  morning  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Reviving  Area  Rede- 
velopment," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reviving  Area  Redevelopment 

Area  redevelopment  is  in  danger  of  getting 
lost  In  the  shuffle  as  Congress  hurries  toward 
adjournment.  This  would  be  an  Ironic  fate 
for  the  program  in  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress,  In  view  of  the  party's  long  struggle 
on  Its  behalf.  Twice  vetoed  by  President 
Elsenhower,  the  area  redevelopment  bill  be- 
came a  lively  Issue  in  the  1960  campaign.  It 
was  the  first  ma^or  piece  of  legislation  which 
President  Kennedy  signed  into  law. 

Inevitably  the  program  has  encountered 
administrative  difficulties  and  been  the  target 
of  criticism.  It  is  not  easy  to  devise  work- 
able criteria  for  loans  and  grants  to  revive 
economically  depressed  communities,  since, 
by  definition,  if  such  conununitles  could 
meet  normal  banking  standards  they  would 
not  need  special  Government  help.    ^^ 

Despite  these  inherent  problems,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  over  the  past 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  QUALIFI- 
CATIONS OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  in  discussion 
about  the  Constitution  and  election  to 
States,  I  stated: 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Constitution  reads, 
"an  inhabitant  at  the  time  of  his  election"? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick]  replied: 

No;  it  does  not.  It  reads,  "an  Inhabitant 
of  the  State." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  U.S.  Senators, 
which  clearly  includes  the  words,  "when 
elected." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  30  years,  and 
been  9  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 


THE  MISSILE  CRISIS— AN  ANSWER 
TO  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 


Mr.  SALINGER.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  read  with  interest  and 


amazement  the  recent  statement  on  for- 
eign policy  by  our  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. I  refer  to  his  speech  of  the  night 
before  last  in  Seattle.  I  say  "with 
amazement"  for  good  and  obvious  rea- 
sons. We  are  all  used  to  some  measure 
of  exaggeration  in  an  election  year.  And 
in  the  heat  of  a  campaign,  much  can  be 
forgiven.  But  in  this  case,  exaggeration 
has  given  way  to  the  wildest  distortion. 
The  facts  of  history  have  been  bent 
beyond  recognition.  Permit  me  to  help 
set  the  record  straight. 

I  shall  not  try  to  answer  all  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate's  allegations,  or  to 
correct  all  of  his  many  errors.  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  only  one  of  the  many  dis- 
tortions that  made  up  his  version  of  for- 
eign policy.  I  refer  to  the  missile  crisis 
of  October  1962.  I  was  in  the  White 
House  during  those  fateful  days.  So  I 
have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
happened  and  what  it  meant  to  the 
world. 

The  men  in  this  body,  the  American 
people,  and  the  Communists,  too,  know 
what  really  happened— even  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  forgotten. 
Blocked  in  his  efforts  to  nibble  away  at 
one  country  or  another  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  the  Soviet  leader  tried, 
with  one  stroke,  to  reverse  the  trend 
against  him.  Operating  in  the  greatest 
secrecy,  he  put  offensive  missiles  and 
bombers  in  Cuba.  But  soon  after  these 
offensive  weapons  arrived  in  Cuba — and 
before  any  of  them  became  operational— 
they  were  discovered  and  photographed 
by  U.S.  reconnaissance  planes. 

The  American  response  was  prompt, 
firm,  and  unmistakably  clear.  President 
Kennedy  demanded  that  the  offensive 
weapons  be  removed  without  delay.  It 
became  very  clear  to  the  Kremlin  that 
failure  to  comply  would  lead  to  the  use 
of  more  forceful  means  to  eliminate  this 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  our  hemisphere.  The  U.S.  Navy  im- 
mediately enforced  a  strict  quarantine 
on  Cuba.  ^     ^, 

Mr.  Khrushchev  heard  the  President  s 
words  and  he  understood  their  mean- 
ing. Rather  than  risk  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  own  country,  he  backed 
down.  Soviet  ships  bound  for  Cuba  re- 
versed their  course.  The  missiles  and 
bombers  were  dismantled,  packed  on 
ships,  and  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  the  first  real  nuclear  crisis 
in  the  world.  And  American  courage 
and  wisdom  paid  off.  Everywhere  in  the 
civilized  world,  our  handling  of  this  ma- 
jor threat  to  peace  and  freedom  was  rec- 
ognized as  perhaps  the  most  successful 
blending  of  strength  and  diplomacy  in 
modern  times.  And  many  experts  have 
called  this  event  the  turning  point  In 
the  cold  war. 

Never  before  had  the  Soviets  been 
forced  into  such  clear  retreat.  And  since 
October  1962,  the  Soviet  leader  aban- 
doned nuclear  missile  rattling  as  a  tool 
in  diplomacy.  Even  the  Communists — 
in  Peiping,  Havana,  and  elsewhere— have 
described  the  event  as  a  major  setback. 
Our  action  had  the  support  of  leaders 
of  both  parties.  It  was  backed  by  a  uni- 
fied people.  It  was  haUed  throughout 
the  world  as  a  major  success.  And  It  was 
recognized  by  the  Communists  them- 
selves as  a  tremendous  defeat. 
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Wh; '  any  American  would  want  now  to 
try  to  picture  a  great  national  success  els 
a  setlack  surpasses  all  understanding. 
But  tl  at  is  what  the  Republican  candi- 
date ti  AS  tried  to  do. 

Why  any  American  would  try  to  de- 
scribe a  trliunph  for  all  free  men  as  a 
domes  tic  political  move  defies  reason  and 
the  fa  :ts.  But  that  is  what  the  Republi- 
can ci  ndldate  has  tried  to  do. 

Everyone  knows — even  the  Senator 
from  Arizona — that  it  was  not  this  ad- 
ministration that  put  the  missiles  into 
Cuba.  Mr.  Khrushchev  chose  his  own 
time,  lis  own  place,  and  his  own  meth- 
ods, i  md  he  failed. 

It  ;  aay  be  that  the  Soviet  leader 
thoug  it  that  fall  In  an  election  year  was 
a  goo(  time  to  make  his  move.  Perhaps 
he  ca  culated  that  we  would  all  be  too 
occup  ed  with  our  congressional  elec- 
tions M  pay  much  attention  to  Cuba. 
PossiUy  he  thought  that  even  if  his 
scheme  were  discovered,  no  administra- 
tion lere  would  want  a  major  nuclear 
conf re  ntatlon  In  an  election  year. 

But  he  was  wrong  on  all  counts.  He 
leame  i  what  most  men  know — that  elec- 
tion y  lar  or  not,  the  American  people  are 
unite<  in  any  time  of  danger.  We  are 
never  preoccupied  that  we  cannot  recog- 
nize threats  to  our  safety — or  to  the 
safety  of  our  friends — and  act  quickly  to 
meet  1  hem. 

Yes  Mr.  Khrushchev  learned  a  valu- 
able :  esson.  Apparently  the  only  one 
who  (id  not  learn  from  this  triumph  of 
courai  e  and  wisdom  in  defense  of  free- 
dom u  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
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NOT  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 


SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
fa)(rorite  themes  of  the  Senate's  own 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  the 
from    Minnesota,    is    that 
is  doing  such  and  such — "But 
Senator  Gold  water."    That  this  is 
speech  technique  is  unquestion- 
Indeed,  many  things  have  been 
especially  by  the  last  two  Demo- 
sfdmlnistrations,  that  are  pleasing 
Democrats,  "But  not  Senator 
The  importance  lies  in  the 
cited.  , 
Indiana  News  of  August  31  car- 
editorial  which  at  first  glance 
well  be  a  verbatim  excerpt  from 
Senator   Humphrey's  campaign 
Each   neatly   blocked    para- 
ends  with  "But  not  Senator  Gold- 
Upon  reading  the  editorial,  it 
delightfully  clear  why  Senator 
in  the  words  of  the  editorial, 
$ome  reason  did  not  deliver"  the 


thanr  a^that  this  editorial  be 

in  the  Record,  I  am  going  to  read 

mu^h  of  it  as  time  and  the  generosity 

colleagues  permits.    In  this  edi- 

are  numerous  examples  of  errors 

omission  and  commission  in  which  the 

may   take   pride,   "But   not 

Gold  WATER" — or  the  Nation. 


Not  Goldwateb 

. — Following  1b  part  of  the  text  of  a 

prepared  for  Democratic  Vlce-Presl- 

Nomlnee    Hubzbt    Hxtmphkxt    by    a 

In  Indianapolis,  but  which  Sen- 

HtricpHRXT  for  som«  reason  did  not  de- 


"Thls  Democratic  administration  presided 
over  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  pulling  back 
crucial  air  cover  and  allowing  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  to  be  slaughtered  by  Fidel  Castro. 

"But  not  Senator  Ooldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has 
cracked  down  still  further  on  exile  forces 
trying  to  combat  Castro  and  allowed  allied 
trade  with  the  Cuban  dictator  to  increase 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwatek. 

"This  Democratic  administration  by  Its 
own  confession  lied  to  the  American  people 
about  the  Cuban  missile  buildup  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1962,  bringing  grave  danger 
to  our  Nation. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has  pre- 
sided over  the  disarray  and  collapse  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  administration  stood  by  idly  while 
the  East  German  Communists  built  the 
Berlin  wall  in  violation  of  the  postwar 
treaties  and  imprisoned  free  men  and  mur- 
dered those  who  attempted  to  escape. 

"But  not   Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  administration  violated  Its  pledge 
to  defend  Laos  against  communism  and 
helped  topple  the  anti-Red  government  of 
Prince  Boun  Gum  by  withholding  promised 
grants   In  aid. 

'But   not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  financed 
and  supplied  confessed  acts  of  aggression 
and  brutality  against  the  anti-Red  African 
State  of  Katanga,  subjugating  it  to  the  anti- 
Western  Central  Government  of  the  Congo. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater 

"This  administration  connived  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  anti-Communist  Diem  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  ousted  President. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has 
phased  out  American  manned  bombers  and 
pulled  back  Intermediate-range  missile  bases 
In  order  to  'ease  Soviet  anxieties." 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  administration  believes  the  Com- 
munists are  'mellowing'  and  that  they  will 
stop  bothering  us  if  only  we  are  nice  to  them 
and  show  them  we  are  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has  sup- 
plied a  haven  for  con  men  and  grafters  like 
BllUe  Sol  Estes  and  Bobby  Baker,  the  last- 
named  being  described  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson    as   *my   strong   right   arm.' 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has  set 
new  records  for  distortion  and  manipulation 
of  news,  openly  announced  its  willingness 
to  lie  to  the  American  people,  censored  and 
muzzled  military  officers,  leaked  confidential 
information  to  discredit  private  citizens,  en- 
gaged in  wire-tapping  and  harassment  of 
dissenters. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater 

"This  Democratic  administration  has  be- 
stowed a  $50,000  award  on  physicist  J.  Robert 
Oppenhelmer.  declared  a  security  risk  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1954,  and  has 
moved  to  dismantle  the  security  apparatus 
of  the  American  State  Department. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  administration  has  publicly  em- 
braced the  radical  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  symbolized  by  my  own  candidacy, 
which  Is  the  American  counterpart  of  the 
Fabian  Socialists  In  Great  Britain,  dedicated 
to  collectivism  at  home  and  appeasement 
abroad. 

"But  not  Senator  Goldwater. 

"This  Democratic  administration  has 
racked  up  multlblllloned  deficits  In  the  past 
4  years.  Injecting  Immense  Inflationary  pres- 
sures Into  the  economy  and  bringing  the 
co6t  of  living  to  a  new  alltlme  high. 

"But  not  Senator  Golowatkb. 


"This  Democratic  admtnlstraUon  in  ubr^ 
has  plugged  steadfastly  toward  calanill*^ 
chaos  In  the  world  struggle  with  com^ 
nlsm  It  has  worked  unremittingly  to*»^ 
the  centralization  of  p>ower  and  the  detton/ 
tlon  of  American  constltu^onal  check.  ' 
balances.  "  *^ 

"But  not,  needless  to  say,  Senator  Qo,, 
water."  «vju». 
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ADDRESS  IN  KANSAS  CITY  BY 
SECRETARY  CELEBREZZE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently  one  of  our  most  able  public  serv 
ants,  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
livered a  thoughtful  and  most  construc- 
tive address  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
Unico  National  in  Kansas  City. 

We  were  proud  to  have  this  able  talk 
delivered  in  our  State  and  especially  be- 
cause  of  the  comments  about  Missoiiri'j 
number  one  citizen,  Harry  S,  Truman 

Because  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
address,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  en- 
joy reading  it.  Accordingly  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Secretary  Celebrezze'j 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows; 

Remarks  by  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Sxcu- 
TARY  or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfau 

I  Presented  at  the  annual  banquet  of  Unlco 
National.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Saturday,  Aug 
22.  1964.  7:30  pjn.,  c.s.t.) 

This  remarkable  Nation  of  ours  has  had  a 
generous  share  of  remarkable  leaders.  And 
none  of  them  more  so  than  the  man  you  an 
honoring  tonight — a  man  1  am  privileged  to 
know — Harry  S.  Truman.  He  Is  unique. 
There  Is  no  one  else  quite  like  him.  He  Is  a 
man  of  the  people.  He  walks  among  us.  He 
thinks  our  thoughts.  He  even,  occasionally, 
speaks  our  mind  when  we  might  not  dare. 
He  is  a  leader  of  people,  with  a  philosopher's 
appreciation  of  human  strengths — and  a  pol- 
itician's understanding  of  human  weak- 
nesses. 

He  Is  a  man  of  peace — a  man  who  had  the 
vision  and  courage  to  rebuild  p.  whole  world 
shattered  by  war. 

He  Is  a  man  of  unswerving  principle— a 
man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  for  free- 
dom when  freedom  was  threatened. 

A  truly  great  President — a  truly  great 
leader — by  son-.-j  rare  kind  of  magic  Harrj 
Truman  seems  to  share  his  greatness  with 
people. 

By  assuming  that  he  la  Just  an  ordinary 
person  he  inspires  us  to  rise  to  his  extraor- 
dinary heights. 

He  once  said  he  would  like  it  remembered 
of  him  that  "He  did  his  damndest." 

With  his  example  before  us  and  with  each 
of  us  doing  the  same,  there  Is  no  limit  to 
the  heights  we  can  reach  together. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Trtmian  for 
strengthening  our  faith  In  ourselves  and  lor 
pointing  the  way. 

When  Mr.  Truman  was  In  the  White  House 
he  kept  a  small  sign  on  his  desk.  Those  d 
you  who  have  visited  th«  Truman  Library 
have  probably  seen  It.  The  sign  reads: 
"The  Buck  Stops  Here." 

With  earthy  wisdom,  this  sign  tells  us 
something  of  the  awesome  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  decisions  he  mtist  make  are  fateful 
decisions — Involving  not  only  the  well-beln| 
of  his  own  countrymen  but  also  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

And  there  Is  no  one  to  Whom  he  can  pM 
the  buck. 


^,,  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
JSdent  can  do  whatever  he  wants  or 
^.«r  he  thinks  should  be  done.  He  has 
'^inend  on  the  people.  He  Is  responsible 
W  Sf  people.  He  reflects  their  will,  their 
|°,^gth^^their  aspirations. 
*^t^e  final   analysis.  In  our   democracy. 

^nriblllty  for  the  well-being  of  our 
Sw  rests  with  the  people.     "We  the  peo- 

I  "gre  sovereign  here. 

•"rn  America,  the  buck  actually  stops  with 
J?  of  us     The  responsibility  Is  ours. 

«.  are  particularly  aware  of  this  In  an 
.lection  year.  But  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
r^ut  political  responsibilities. 

I  want  to  talk   with   you  tonight   about 

me  of  the  social  responsibilities  that  we 
!^e  in  America  today— some  of  the  chal- 
1  nrts  that  we  face  In  our  common  eflort 
«  serve  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Onder  the  leadership  of  President  John- 

„  we  are  striving  to  build  a  new  society 
w,  which  human  needs  will  be  met  and 
human  aspirations  realized. 

The  great  society  that  the  President  en- 
Tlslons  reflects  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
generations  of  Americans. 

It  reflects  the  promise  of  greatness  that 
,na  seen  so  clearly  by  the  men  who  founded 
this  Nation. 

It  reflects  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those 
,ho  came  from  other  lands  to  seek  a  new 
life  in  America. 

It  is  a  society  In  which  you  and  I  are 
called  upon,  not  to  deny  our  heritage  but  to 
draw  upon  it  to  enrich  our  personal,  our  com- 
munity, and  our  national  life. 

The  great  society.  President  Johnson  has 
said,  is  not  only  the  rich  society  and  the 
powerful  society. 

It  iB  a  society  with  abundance  and  liberty 

for  all. 

It  is  a  society  built  on  equality  and  jus- 
tice—an open  society  which  welcomes  the 
flow  of  diverse  ideas  Just  as  It  has  welcomed. 
over  the  vears,  the  flow  of  diverse  peoples. 

It  is  a  "society  that  cultivates  the  talents 
of  its  people,  a  society  that  thirsts  for  knowl- 
edge and  that  uses  Its  knowledge  to  better 
the  condition  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  a  society  that  values  beauty  and 
juture— that  builds  and  embellishes  what 
nature  has  given  It — that  seeks  to  create  not 
to  destroy. 

But  most  of  all,  the  President  said,  this 
great  society  that  we  are  pointed  toward  "is 
not  a  safe  harbor,  a  resting  place,  a  final 
objective,  a  finished  work.  It  is  a  challenge, 
constantly  renewed,  beckoning  us  toward  a 
destiny  where  the  meaning  of  our  lives 
matches  the  marvelous  products  of  our 
labor." 

Let  us  this  evening  consider  that  chal- 
lenge and  the  destiny  toward  which  It  beck- 
ons. 

The  challenge  is  at  hand. 

The  challenge  at  hand  Is  new  In  form  but 
old  In  substance. 

Mankind  since  the  dawn  of  time  has 
struggled  against  Ignorance  and  disease.  In- 
justice, and  poverty. 

Mankind  has  borne  what  John  Kennedy 
called  "the  burden  of  a  long  twilight  struggle 
year  In  and  year  out.  •  •  •"  With  meager 
means  and  correspondingly  faint  hopes  for 
ultimate  success. 

Today,  the  challenge  remains,  but  the 
knowledge  and  means  available  to  meet  It 
are  greatly  enlarged  and  our  hopes  for 
ultimate  success  are  Justifiably  high. 

Today's  challenge  Is,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  in  history,  a  challenge  of 
change. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  meeting  the  physical 
and  ed^icational  needs  of  a  growing,  shifting 
population,  under  the  new  conditions  of 
sutomated  agriculture  and  Industry. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  keeping  our  air  and 
water  pure  In  a  new  technology,  which  with 
»11  Its  benefits  has  brought  new  problems  of 
»lr  and  water  pollution. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  unique  chal- 
lenge that  we  face  Is  the  challenge  of  change 
itself.  There  haa  never  been  anything  like 
It  before. 

Whatever  else  happens  In  our  time,  history 
is  sure  to  record  this  era  as  an  age  of  pro- 
found, revolutionary  change. 

We  live  so  close  to  It,  are  so  Immersed  In 
it,  that  we  often  do  not  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  change. 

It  Is  best  seen,  I  think.  In  terms  of  people, 
in  terms  of  Its  effects  on  people. 

Take  Just  the  change  In  numbers  of  people : 
In  1800,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected 
President,  the  population  of  this  country  was 
only  5  million.  By  1900,  there  were  about  76 
million  Americans.  Today,  ovir  population 
Is  over  192  million. 

Within  50  years  It  will  probably  double 
that  figure,  so  that  we  shall  be  a  Nation  of 
400  million  people. 

And  consider  the  length  of  life  that  Ameri- 
cans today  can  expect  to  enjoy.  In  1800.  the 
average  life  expectancy  was  35  years.  In 
1900,  It  had  gone  up  to  47  years. 

Today,  thanks  to  progress  In  the  medical 
sciences,  the  average  life  expectancy  Is  more 
than  70  years — twice  what  It  was  In  1800. 

These  added  years  of  life  mean  that  there 
are  many  more  older  people  in  our  popula- 
tion than  ever  before  and,  of  course,  many 
more  children — millions  more,  old  and  young. 
In  the  dependent  stages  of  life. 

And  where  do  all  these  people  live?  More 
than  two-thirds  live  In  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs—a complete  reversal  of  the  rural-urban 
population  ratio  of  1900.  Before  long  we 
will  see  80  percent  In  the  cities. 

They  have  moved  to  the  city  because  they 
are  no  longer  needed  on  the  farm. 

The  technological  revolution  has  so  com- 
pletely transformed  agriculture  that  less  than 
3  percent  of  today's  population  Is  actually 
engaged  in  agricultural  production — growing 
the  food  and  fiber  needed  to  support  the 
other  97  percent. 

In  Thomas  Jefferson's  day.  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  population  was  needed  for 
that  task,  and  only  4  percent  lived  In  the 
cities. 

And  the  kinds  of  work  that  people  perform 
are  also  changing. 

We  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  that 
revolution. 

Automation  today  has  virtually  taken  over 
the  Jobs  requiring  little  or  no  skill. 

It  Is  only  a  mater  of  time  before  Its  Impact 
will  be  felt  on  the  Junior  and  middle  man- 
agement levels. 

The  kinds  of  work,  that  people  do,  Increas- 
ingly, will  require  more  education,  more 
training,  higher  skills,  deeper  and  broader 
knowledge. 

All  these  changes  have  not  been  accom- 
plished without  hurt  or  heartache. 

Unemployment  statistics  are  unemployed 
people — many  of  them  with  families  to  sup- 
port. The  stress  of  change  has  been  hard 
on  many  people,  especially  on  those  who 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  cushion  them- 
selves for  this  shock. 

For  the  majority  of  Americans,  however, 
change  today  means  prosperity. 

This  country  this  year  is  In  the  midst  of 
the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity in  Its  peacetime  history:  Oxxi  gross 
national  product  is  at  an  alltlme  high.  Em- 
ployment and  personal  Income  are  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  recession  tide  of  the  1950's 
has  been  reversed,  and  the  economy  is  boom- 
ing. 

But  this  Is  not  the  time  to  sit  back  and 
rest  on  our  laurels. 

We  have  much  left  to  do.  First,  we  mtist 
insure  that  all  Americans — not  Just  some 
Americans — shso-e  In  our  Nation's  abundance. 
For  the  9  mUllon  families  who  live  "on  the 
outskirts  of  hope."  we  must  kindle  a  new 
flame,  light  a  new  light,  end  the  darkness 
of  poverty. 


President  Johnson's  war  on  iwverty  Is 
pledged  to  this  end.  This  is  not  a  relief 
operation.    There  will  be  no  handouts. 

ThlB  Is  an  effort — a  total  effort — to  attack 
the  root  causes  of  poverty:  to  get  our  young 
people  off  the  streets  and  back  Into  claas- 
rooms  where  they  can  prepare  themselves  for 
today's  changing  world  of  work;  to  wipe  out 
illiteracy  and  give  the  Jobless  a  chance  to 
learn  new  skills;  to  build  decent  housing  In 
place  of  slums,  housing  which  people  with 
moderate  Incomes  can  afford;  to  protect  the 
economic  security  of  older,  retired  Americans 
against  the  high  costs  of  illness;  to  give  all 
Americans  a  chance — an  equal  chance — to 
buUd  for  themselves  a  full,  rich,  and  happy 

life. 

This  war  is  an  old  war.  Its  scope,  how- 
ever is  new.  For  the  flrst  time  our  total 
resources  will  be  mobilized  in  support  of 
this  great  effort.  For  the  flrst  time  we  will 
mount  a  broadside  attack  on  the  causes  of 
poverty,  using  every  tool  at  o\ir  disposal. 

Some  of  these,  like  the  manpower  training 
programs,  are  already  in  operation. 

Others,  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  com- 
munity action  programs,  will  be  underway 
as  soon  as  the  President  antlpoverty  bill  Is 
put  into  effect. 

All  these  programs  are  directed  toward 
building  and  fortifying  otir  htunan  resources, 
creating  both  the  ability  and  the  opportunity 
for  individuals — and  therefore  the  Nation — 
to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

A  second  great  task  concerns  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  education.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  needs  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  not  only 
for  their  vital  role  in  the  war  on  poverty  but 
also  for  their  vital  role  In  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

We  know  that  in  a  democracy  like  ours— a 
free  and  open  society— a  strong  system  of 
education  is  the  flrst  requisite  of  safety,  of 
growth  and  renewal,  and  Individual  happi- 
ness. ,       . 

We  know  that  the  need  for  education  in  a 
changing  world  Is  especially  acute. 

If  we  are  to  be  the  masters  of  change  rather 
than  Its  victims,  we  must  be  able  to  adapt  to 
new  conditions  as  they  arise. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  match  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  technology  with  equal 
progress  In  the  reahn  of  social  development 
and  human  understanding. 

We  must  have  sufficient  people  trained  In 
the  new  technologies  to  bring  the  beneflts  of 
progress  home  to  the  individual  members  of 
society,  to  man  our  Industrial  complex,  and 
to  staff  our  schools  and  colleges.  Otherwise 
that  progress  loses  much  of  Its  meaning. 

Our  schools  today  need  help,  or  what  we 
have  attained  may  be  lost.  Many  communU 
ties  with  limited  resources  can  more  no 
further  toward  providing  the  kind  of  quality 
education— and  it  Is  costly— that  our  citizens 

require.      * 

Every  year  the  school  population  Increases 
by  about  1  million  Individuals. 

We  are  not  building  classrooms  fast  enough 
to  accommodate  them. 

We  are  not  training  enough  teachers  to 
teach  them. 

We  have  too  few  counselors  to  guide  and 
advise  them. 

Each  year,  more  than  100.000  able  high 
school  graduates  fall  to  go  to  college  becaxise 
they  can't  afford  It. 

And  some  40  percent  of  those  who  go  on  to 
college  fall  to  finish. 

We  cannot  afford  this  waste  of  talent  and 
brainpower,  this  loss  of  ovu-  human  resources. 

We  have  acted  to  meet  some  of  our  educa- 
tional needs,  particularly  in  higher  educa- 
tion. President  Johnson  has  named  the  88th 
Congress  the  "Education  Congress"  because 
of  the  long  list  of  education  legislation  that 
this  Congress  has  produced. 

But  we  have  still  not  reached  the  heart  of 
our  educational  shortcomings:  Strengthening 
our  public  elementary  and  high  schools  by 
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more  classrooms,  raising  the  quality 
_   and  equalizing  opportunities  for 
American  child.     This  remains  an  ur- 
foremost  national  task. 
Anally,  we  are  concerned  about  our 
resoturces,     about     preserving     the 
and  purity  and  profusion  of  America's 
endowment  not  only  for  our- 
for  the  generations  to  come, 
concerned  about  pollution  of  our 
lakes  and  contamination  of  the 
breathe.     An  environment  hostile  to 
fowl,  we  know,  Is  an  environment 
also  to  man. 

moving  rapidly  now  to  safeguard 

rfesources. 

protecting  our  natural   environment 

continuing  task,  a  continuing  chal- 

d  never  an  easy  one. 

sress  of  our  growing  population  into 

spaces   is  continuing   at   a   rapid 
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children  and  grandchildren  are  to 

open  coiintry  for  rest  and  recrea- 

must  plan  for  it  now. 

finally  there  is  the  question  of  how 

all   these  tasks. 

is  that  we  shall  do  these  things 

— as   we  have   over   the   years,   ever 

Nation  was  founded. 
In  UNICO  can  be  proud  of  the  way 
you  have  met  your  responslbllltJes 
communities,  to  your  country,  and 
fellowman. 
pitting   service    above    self.    In    dedl- 
;  our  efforts  to  the  betterment  of  your 
In    creating    broader    oppor- 
for  young  people,  in  lending  others 
hand,  you  are  meeting  the  chal- 
responsibillty — of  citizenship    in 
land. 

here   today,   you   and   I,   because 

^'ho  came  before  us  had  a  vision,  a 

conviction  that  on  these  shores  man- 

c4uld  build  a  new  and  good   society. 

was  a  promise.    It  was  a  promise  of 

promise  of  prosperity.    It  was  a 

to  every  individual  that  he  would 

chance — Just  a  chance — to  live  and 

8  nd    make    of    himself    whatever    he 

to  be. 

chance  Is  our  American  birthright. 

s  our  responsibility  to  see  that  every 

enjoys   this  birthright.     For   our 

open  society  is  built  by  individuals 

x>mbined    strength    is    our    Nation's 

I — whose   combined    promise    Is    our 

'4  promise. 

the  promise  of  America  by  more 

million  Individuals,  and  you  have 

that  President  Johnson  has  so 

seen — the  promise  of  a   truly  great 

'--the  promise  that  you  in  UNICO  and 

G  avernment  and  all  responsible  Amer- 

determined  to  fulfill. 
D  luat   meet   our  responsibilities   now, 
some  futiire  historian,  paraphrasing 
u  led  2,400  years  ago  to  describe  Athens, 


by  day,  feast  your  eyes  upon  the 
of  America,  until  you  become  filled 
love  of  her;  and  when  you  are  Im- 

wlth  the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  re- 

thls  Nation  has  been  built  by  men 

their  duty  and  had  the  courage 


LOWpR  TETON  DAM  FOR  IDAHO 

CHXJRCH.    Mr.    President,     on 

3ay,  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 

along  with  Congressman  Ralph 

when  President  Lyndon  John- 

into  law  the  authorization  bill 
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for  the  Lower  Teton  Project,  to  be  lo- 
cated near  Rexburg  and  St.  Anthony  in 
eastern  Idaho.  This  was  a  happy  climax 
in  the  long-sustained  effort  to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  this  badly- 
needed  multiple-purpose  water  project. 

Pour  years  ago.  Representative  Hard- 
ing, Grade  Pfost,  and  I  met  with  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  and  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  Floyd  Dominy  to  re- 
view the  future  water  development  pro- 
gram for  Idaho.  We  were  told,  at  that 
time,  that  It  was  hoped  a  final  planning 
report  on  the  Lower  Teton  project  would 
be  completed  by  1966.  Since  then,  severe 
floods  have  plagued  eastern  Idaho,  and 
Represei^jtative  llARDrNG  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  officials  in  the  Interior 
Department  to  speed  up  the  studies  on 
the  Lower  Teton  Dam.  The  Department. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  responded  to  our 
pleas,  making  it  possible  to  establish  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  in  time  for  us 
to  obtain  its  authorization  this  year,  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Many  are  entitled  to  share  the  credit 
for  this  accomplishment.  I  salute  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  Stewart  Udall,  for 
his  personal  interest  and  unflagging  sup- 
port. I  appreciate  the  backing  we  re- 
ceived from  Commissioner  Dominy  and 
from  our  own  Regional  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Harold  Nelson. 
I  acknowledge  gratefully  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  authorization  bill  by  my  Re- 
publican colleague  [Mr.  Len  Jordan]. 
And  I  think  special  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  citizens  from  the  area 
who  came  to  Washington  to  testify  in 
favor  of  the  project,  at  hearings  held 
before  both  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees: Henry  Eagle  of  Idaho  Falls,  La- 
rue Franson  of  Ashton,  Leonard  Graham 
of  Rigby,  Frank  Jacobs  of  Rexburg,  Mar- 
vin Meyers  of  Sugar  City,  and  Willis 
Walker  of  Rexburg. 

I  am  especially  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  no  Federal  dam,  however  meritori- 
ous, can  ever  be  authorized  without  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  recent  years.  I  have  seen  the  Senate 
approve  such  proposed  projects  for  Idaho 
as  Hells  Canyon  and  Burns  Creek  Dams, 
only  to  have  them  later  rejected  by  the 
House.  So  I  am  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  effective  work  of  Idaho's  two 
Representatives,  Ralph  Harding  and 
CoMPTON  I.  White,  in  lining  up  the 
necessary  support  to  secure  approval  of 
Lower  Teton  by  the  House — as  this  is 
the  first  major  reclamation  dam  to  be 
authorized  in  Idaho  since  Palisades  was 
approved  in  1950.  over  14  years  ago. 

In  this  case  House  approval  came  be- 
cause our  Idaho  Representative  ham- 
mered home  the  great  need  for  Lower 
Teton.  During  his  testimony,  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  Harding  effectively  an- 
swered questions  from  members  of  both 
political  parties,  and  Lower  Teton  won 
quick  approval.  Anyone  who  believes  in 
multipurpose  reclamation  will  want  to 
read  a  particularly  important  portion  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  This  portion 
explains  exactly  what  Lower  Teton  will 
accomplish  and  how  it  will  be  financed, 
and  also  sheds  light  on  why  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  supported  the 
project. 
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1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  no- 
Uon  of  the  transcript  from  the  Hnn« 
Interior  Committee  may  appear  in  nf 
Record  at  this  point.  ^* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excpmt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricn?« 
as  follows :  "• 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  The  next  witness  to  com*  >-. 
fore  the  committee  Is  the  author  of  the  hm 
and  sponsor  of  the  bill,  who  has  aoMa^H 
before  this  committee  many  times  rT^ 
though  some  of  his  projects  have  lone  ^l 
controversial  Congressman  Harding  hL  di. 
ported  himself  in  the  finest  demeanor  a  Con 
gressman  could  possibly  use. 

STATEMENT    OF   HON.    RALPH    R.    HARDING    MlM 
BER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS  noil 
THE  STATE  OP  IDAHO 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex 
press  my  appreciation  for  the  cooperatlvi 
attitude  you,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom 
mittee,  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  shown  in  allowing  the  people  of  Wa^ 
to  come  in  and  be  heard  In  support  of  the 
lower  Teton  project  in  the  southern  cart  nf 
our  State.  ^      ^ 

The  timing  of  this  hearing  Is  most  appro- 
priate.  There  is  presently  a  real  sense  of 
urgency  for  the  authorization  and  constnic- 
tion  of  this  project.  Only  last  Saturday,  I 
was  in  the  area  of  this  proposed  project  and 
saw  the  Teton  River  flooding  thousanda  of 
acres  of  farm  and  pasture  land,  washing  out 
roads  and  approaches  to  bridges,  and  gener- 
ally creating  havoc  and  damage  as  It  swept 
widely  out  of  Its  normal  channels  of  flow 
The  Teton  River  Is  completely  uncontrolled! 

We  had  In  1961-62  the  unfortunate  expert^ 
ence  of  having  this  area  declared  a  drought 
disaster  area  and  a  flood  disaster  area  within 
the  short  period  of  6  months.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  project  would  allow  us  to  store 
the  high  spring  runoff  that  Is  presently  caua- 
Ing  the  floods  which  are  resulting  in  great 
damage  and  destruction  in  eastern  Idaho. 
The  water  so  stored  will  then  be  available  for 
supplemental  irrigation  water  during  the  dry 
summer  months. 

This  project  is  especially  desirable  inas- 
much as  a  resotirce  that  is  presently  being 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and  at  the  same  time 
Is  creating  damage  as  it  wastes,  will  be  pre- 
served for  beneficial  use  at  a  later  time.  In 
addition  to  the  fiood  control  and  the  supple- 
mental Irrigation  features  of  this  project, 
a  second  stage  development  of  the  project 
provides  for  an  additional  37,000  acres  of 
land  to  be  brought  under  irrigated  cultiva- 
tion with  a  system  of  pumps,  laterals,  and 
canals. 

However,  because  of  the  water  exchange 
complexities  that  must  be  Completed  before 
the  second  portion  of  the  project  Is  con- 
cluded, this  new  Irrigated  land  development 
stage  would  be  deferred  until  a  later  date 
rather  than  allow  It  to  hold  up  the  much- 
needed  flood  control  and  supplemental  stor- 
age first  stage  of  the  project. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  the  proposed 
damaslte  is  located  in  a  deep  brushy  canyon 
and  there  would  not  be  any  farmlands  or 
valuable  private  property  Inundated  in  the 
reservoir  area.  The  dam  would  rise  310  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  and  form  a  315,000 
acre-foot  reservoir  capacity.  A  22,000-kllo- 
watt  powerplapt  would  be  ln*talled  and  pow- 
er revenues  would  be  used  to  help  pay  for 
the  project.  The  total  project  would  coat 
about  $62  million,  with  $36  million  being 
spent  on  the  first  stage  phase  and  approxi- 
mately $17  million  being  spent  on  the  second 
stage. 

This  Is  not  only  a  good  project,  but  one 
that  is  needed  as  soon  as  potslble  to  prevent 
floods,  provide  supplemental  Irrigation  water, 
provide  recreational  and  wildlife  beneflta, 
and  also  a  small  amount  of  electrical  power. 
This  is  truly  a  much  needed  and  wortbj 
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iHoie-Durpose  reclamation  project  and  I 
"•^^it  nrue  favorable  action  and,  early  ap- 

^^^'^  f  HB   2337 

J»?J'^rhamnan.  I  might  point  out  at  this 
;  fhftt  I  have  read  the  Department's  re- 
•^.nd  their  suggested  amendments,  and 
^  ?^r  with  them.  I  would  be  very  happy 
'""-^e  committee  take  whatever  action  It 
•"♦.T^  substitute  the  amendments  pro- 
•»^  by  the  Department  for  the  legislation 
P^Tt  have  introduced. 

"^r  i^piNALL.  What  is  youT  posltlou,  my 
JLgTe.  on  the  question  of  tying  this  to 
./revenues  of  the  area  concerned,  as 
^nJed  with  trying  to  relate  it  to  the  pro- 
*SS  relationship  of  the  BonnevUle  area. 
P?^  18  not  possible  at  the  present  time  un- 
ritylntra'cte  with  private  utilities? 
^r  HARDING.  I  would  support  the  amend- 

\;tthftt  was  adopted  in  the  Senate,  which 
"nnid  tie  this  project  to  the  power  revenues 
!^m  Federal  projects  in  Idaho,  until  such 
illp  M  we  do  have  a  basin  account  and  we 

n  eet  full  utUization  of  the  power  revenues 
^m  the  larger  dams  downstream. 
'C  Spinali-  now,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
Jond  phase  of  this  project,  although  de- 
Snt  upon  the  building  of  the  dam.  does 
r»ve  far  better  benefit-cost  ratio,  as  far  as 
the  economic  position  Is  concerned,  than  the 
flrrt  Dhase;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  HARDING.  That  Is  correct.    The  second 
pl^e  will  make  It  a  much  better  project, 

T  AspinIll.  And  if  this  committee  should 
«e  fit  at  this  time,  because  the  matter  has 
Zt  been  thoroughly  studied,  to  leave  the 
^ond  phase  out  of  the  legislation  until 
Ser  on  with  the  prospect  that  the  feasibility 
U  apparently  much  better-which  does  not 
Lrtrov  by  the  way.  the  feasibility  of  this 
nrolect  under  the  ratio  now  used-what 
would  be  the  position  of  our  colleague? 

Mr  Harding.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
defer'  to  the  wishes  of  the  committee  there. 
I  think  the  project  Is  more  economical  as  a 
whole  unit;  but  because  of  the  water  ex- 
cbanee  complexities  and  because  of  the  floods 
that  are  occurring  nearly  every  year-there 
is  a.  million  dollars  damage  out  there  this 
year  the  same  last  year,  and  more  the  year 
(^(ore— I  would  like  to  see  the  dam  con- 
structed with  the  flood  control  protection, 
and  the  water  storage  features  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  would  defer  to  the  wishes 
of  the  committee  in  authorizing  only  the 
first  stage  now. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
the  position  of  the  committee,  but  I  did 
want  my  colleague  to  know  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  resolved  by  this  committee.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  have  our  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  Harding,  placed  In  the  same 
position  that  he  has  been  placed  in  as  far 
as  the  development  along  the  Palisades  area 
Is  concerned. 

The  Palisades  area  has  been  deferred  for 
2,  or  3.  or  4  years.  We  could  have  brought 
in  a  secondary  dam.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  it  would  all  have  been 
authorized  as  part  of  the  original  Palisades 
area  project.  But  the  way  it  was  brought 
up,  of  course,  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
this  committee  to  report  It  out,  and  It  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding, 
because  we  wish  we  could. 

But  I  think  when  we  get  the  representa- 
tives from  the  Department  on  the  stand,  they 
will  be  able  to  show  us  that  the  secondary 
position — the  secondary  part  of  this  project 
will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  without 
any  difficulty  whatsoever  as  far  as  economic 
feasibility  is  concerned. 
Are  there  any  further  questions? 
The  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  ques- 
tions. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague,  both  of  them 
by  the  way.  Congressman  Harding  always 
makes  a  fine  presentation  to  this  committee. 
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Many  times  I  have  been  unable,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  to  support  some  of  his 
projects.  But  he  certainly,  ably  and  well, 
represents  the  people  of  the  great  State. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  here  to  this 
committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  AsPiNALL.  Any  further  questions? 
Mr.  Satlor.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Harding,  I  would  Join  wel- 
coming you  before  this  committee.  You  and 
I  have  had  our  differences  with  regard  to 
projects  in  your  district.  While  our  differ- 
ences have  been  on  projects,  they  have  never 
been  personal. 

As  one  who  supported  and  actively  spoke 
for  the  enactment  of  Palisades  legislation, 
in  view  of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen 
since  that  time  with  regard  to  that  area,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not,  Mr. 
Harding,  the  second  stage  of  this  project  In- 
volves a  construction  of  any  other  reservoir 
below  the  site  of  the  Lower  Teton  Reservoir 
as  proposed  in  the  first  stage? 

Mr  Harding.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
good  friend,  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  there  Is  no  further  reservoir  below  the 
Lower  Teton  on  the  Teton  River  contem- 
plated. There  Is  no  reregulating  reservoir,  if 
that  is  what  he  means.  This  Is  not  a  power 
dam  and  the  power  is  a  minor  part  of  this 
project.  And  In  the  second  phase,  there  will 
be  no  new  power  facilities. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
allow  me  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  present 
to  the  committee  some  photos  here  of  the 
site  to  show  the  site  of  the  Lower  Teton,  the 
canyon  it  is  in. 

Next  I  would  like  to  show— these  pictures 
were  taken  Just  last  Saturday  when  I  was  in 
the  area— some  of  the  flood  damage  that  Is 
presently  going  on.  inundated  lands  and 
washed-out  bridges  and  roads. 

We  had  the  experience  of  seeing  one 
farmer  with  a  herd  of  cattle  stranded  on 
hlKh  ground  surrounded  by  water.  He  had 
a  rowboat  available  to  transport  bales  of  hay 
out  to  the  small  Island  in  what  used  to  be 
a  dry  pasture.  All  of  this  flood  damage  was 
a  discouraging  sight  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  allowing  me  to  send  the  pictures 
UD  at  this  time. 

Mr  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  photographs  Just 
presented  by  our  colleague  from  Idaho  be 
made  a  part  of  the  committee  file. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.  Unless    there    is    objection. 

so  ordered.  ,, „„ 

Mr  Saylor.  I  wish  to  say  to  our  colleague, 
I  think  the  statement  that  has  just  been 
made  will  clarify  the  thinking  of  some  of 
the  members  on  this  committee  with  regard 
to  the  project. 

Mr  Harding.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.  The    gentleman    from   Ari- 

'^Mr  Udall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  a  very  Impressive  and 
important  statement,  which  he  has  made^ 
He  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  Members  of 
Congress.  I  wanted  to  assure  him  of  my 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from  Calif or- 

^  Mr  Johnson.  I  want  to  welcome  my  col- 
league Mr.  Harding,  here  this  morning.  I 
know  'of  no  other  Congressman  who  has 
worked  harder  for  water  development  in 
Idaho  than  Congressman  Harding.  While 
these  other  projects  were  before  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  he  fought  hard 
to  bring  about  authorization,  but  it  was 
never  forthcoming. 

On  this   one,  Ralph,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
there  is  no  opposition. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  in  full  support  of  the 
project. 


Mr.  Hardino.  I  appreciate  that,  also. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  with 
Congressman  Harding  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  alid  I  am  pleased  to  see  he  knows 
as  much  about  flood  control  as  he  does  about 
agricultural  problems  that  face  the  State  of 
Idaho.  He  has  been  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Do  I  understand  the  first  stage  of  this 
project  is  involved  with  construction  of  the 
dam  for  flood  control  benefits  only,  or  will 
there  be  some  irrigation  In  the  first  stage? 

Mr.  Harding.  Flood  control  and  also  sup- 
plemental Irrigation  on  114,000  acres. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Acres  already  getting  some 
Irrigation? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  second  stage  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  canals,  pumps,  and  additional 
wells  for  bringing  additional  water.  Is  that 

right? 

Mr.  Harding.  Additional  wells  and  laterals. 

This  will  consist  of.  first,  Irrigation  of  37,- 
000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  Is  already 
in  cultivation  and  producing  wheat  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Dryland? 

Mr.  Harding.  Dry  land. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Is  each  stage  feasible  by  It- 
self?    The  first  stage  would  be  feasible  by 

itself? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  true.  However,  as 
the  chairman  pointed  out.  the  second  stage 
has  the  better  benefit-cost  ratio  and  will 
make  a  better  project  economically. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  But  standing  by  Itself,  the 
first  stage  Is  economically  and  engineering- 
wise  feasible? 

Mr.  Harding.  It  certainly  Is. 
Mr    Duncan.  And   you   plan   to  draw   for 
your  payout  on   this  from   power   revenues 
from  another  project? 

Mr.  Harding.  From  a  number  of  projects; 
from  the  Federal  projects  In  Idaho,  which 
would  Include  not  only  those  In  southern 
Idaho  but  those  that  win  be  constructed  In 
northern  Idaho  as  well,  until  such  time  as 
we  have  a  basin  account  In  the  future,  which 
I  sincerely  hope  we  win  have. 

Mr  Duncan.  Now  you  are  drawing  on  what 
projects?     You  are  drawing  on  Palisades.  Is 

that  it?  „  ,,      . 

Mr.  Harding.  That  As  correct;  Palisades. 
Anderson  Ranch  Dam.  Mllner  Dam.  Black 
Canyon  Dam.  and  In  the  future  the  Bruces 
Eddy,  or  Dworshak  Dam  In  northern  Idaho. 

Mr!  Duncan.  So  you  have  to  draw  from 
revenues  on  yet  unconstructed  projects  to 
pay  out  this  one? 

Mr    Harding.  We  do  not.  to  pay  out  this 
one     But  as  I  understand  it  from  the  Bureau, 
this  would  be  the  last  project  that  could  b« 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  revenues  frori 
projects   in   southern   Idaho.     We   feel   that 
inasmuch  as  we  furnish  25  percent  of  the 
water    that    goes    downstream    to    northern 
Idaho  Oregon,  and  Washington  to  turn  gen- 
erators down  there,  that  our  irrigators  and 
farmers  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the 
power  revenues  from  those  projects  also  to 
help  In  building  projects  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  are  these  projects  In  the 
same  basin,  or  In  the  Snake  River  Basin? 
Mr.  Harding.  Columbia  River  Basin,  yes. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Columbia  River  Basin? 
Mr   Harding.  All  in  the  same  basin. 
Mr.  Duncan.  But  not  In  the  Snake  River 

drainage?  ^    ..  ^v. 

Mr.  Harding.  Some  of  them  are.  but  those 
farther  downstream  are  not  in  the  Snake 
River  Basin. 

Mr  DUNCAN.  As  I  understand  the  proposal 
that  Is  presently  before  the  committee.  It  U 
there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  go  Into 
the  Columbia  River  to  Chief  Joseph,  Dalles, 
or  Bonneville;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  Harding.  That  Is  correct.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment  there  will  be  no  attempt 
made  to  go  outside  the  State  of  Idaho. 
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1  ymtcATt.  Bnt  you  will  go  outside  the 
]  Uyer  drainage? 
£  AMBOxa.  That  la  correct. 
>UNCAif.  Into    what    river    drainage? 
BAKDiNa.  The    Clearwater    River     in 
I  laho. 
EfiTNCAN.  Clearwater. 

that  Is  all.    Thank  you. 
.AsPiNALL.  Any  other  questions? 

gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Qhknowxth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  our 
from  Idaho.    I  think  the  reception 
proves  you  are  among  friends 
am  happy  to  see  you  here  with  a 
project.     Over   the    years, 
had  more  than  your  share  of  con- 
projects  In  Idaho. 
^ASOXNO.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  with 
project,    Judge    Cheno- 


re<  elved 


C  HZNOwxTH.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
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you  very  much. 
/tspiNALX..  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
C  axKOWETH.  Yes. 
Lbpimall.  The   authorization   of   the 
project  has  placed  otir  colleague, 
,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Budge, 
In  a  hopeless  position  as  far  as  the 
3f    Representatives    Is   concerned    In 
endeavoring  to  get  what  they  thought  was 
and  what  they  were  entitled  to. 
not  right?     I  think  the  people  of 
should  understand  this  as  far  as  either 
these  fine  Members  of  Congress   Is 
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Jhinowxth.  Could    I    ask    Jtist    one 
question? 

1  mentioned  two  phases  of  this  project. 
]  UaDiNG.  That   Is    correct. 
Chenowetb.  Why   do    you    not   con- 
1  he  project  all  at  once? 
remember    the    dlfQculty    you    have 
h  another  project  In  your  State. 
I.  AROiNG.  The  Bureau  is  presently  en- 
some  water  exchange  problems  that 
he  project  more  complex  and  wotild 
Judge  CHENOwirrH.    We  are  Inter- 
gettlng  the  dam  built  for  the  flood 
and  the  supplemental  Irrigation  por- 
the  project  as  soon  as  possible.     A 
mdans  a  lot  out  there. 
thp  second  phase,  we  do  not  have  the 
power    question   we   ran    into 
Creek. 
i^HiNOWiTH.  This     Is     essentially     a 
project? 
^BDLNG.  No,  this  is  a  true  multlple- 
ect;  not  only  with  flood  control  and 
Irrigation,  but  on  37.000  acres, 
be  putting  water  for  the  first  time, 
have  fish  and  wildlife  benefits.     And 
we  will  have  22,000  kilowatts  of 


CpxNOWETH.  How  much  power? 

NG.  22,000  kilowatts. 
C^NOWiTH.  How  long  have  you  been 
on  this  project? 
Jtonro.  About  30  years. 
C^xKowxTH.  How  long? 

KG.  30  years. 
CjixNOWXTH.  Is  that  about  par  for  the 

an  Idaho  project? 
IIakoing.  Well,  this  project  was  con- 
it  the  same  time  that  the  Palisades 
and   the   Grassy  Lake   project   were 
consldeied,  and  this  one  was  deferred.     So 
]  lot  a  Johnny-come-lately. 
C  iXNOWXTH.  This  is  not  a  new  project? 

HkSDING.   No. 

CpixNOWrrH.  I  see.     Thank  you  very 


8  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
S^TLOK.  Win  the  gentleman  yield  to 

C:  ixNOWXTH.  Certainly. 
S  LTLOB.  Mr.  Harding,  the  flood  dam- 
ch  you  have  referred  to  in  this  area, 
down  the  river  do  these  damages 


Mr.  Haedimg.  Well,  the  damages  from  the 
Teton  River,  Mr.  Satlob.  extend  down — oh.  I 
would    say   within    a   20-mlle   radius    there. 

We  have  In  addition  to  the  farmlands  three 
communities — Newdale,  Teton,  Sugar  City, 
and  Rexburg — all  suffer  flood  damage  directly 
from  the  Teton  River. 

Shortly  below  the  Teton  Joins  with  the 
Henrys  Fork,  or  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River.  If  both  rivers  are  high,  then  they 
contribute  to  flood  damage  on  down  as  far 
as  Idaho  Falls. 

Mr.  Satlob.  In  other  words.  If  this  facility 
Is  built,  it  will  not  only  aid  those  Imme- 
diate communities,  but  If  you  should  get 
a  runoff  or  heavy  rainfall  on  the  North  Pork 
of  the  Snake  at  the  same  time,  you  might 
have  flood  control  beneflts  far  down  the  river? 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  definitely. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  that  up. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  got  the  Island  Park  Res- 
ervoir on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Snake,  we 
have  got  Palisades  on  the  South  Fork,  and 
so  we  do  have  a  means  of  regulating  to  some 
extent  the  runoff  in  the  spring. 

On  the  Teton  River  It  is  completely  un- 
controlled. When  the  snow  melts  and  it 
starts  to  run,  there  is  no  way  In  the  world  to 
defer  or  regulate  It  in  any  way. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  The  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Btjkton  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting a  district  which  adjoins  our  col- 
league's, and  I  have  the  highest  personal  re- 
gard for  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  pleased  to 
be  here  today  representing  a  project  for 
which  there  Is  no  controversy.  I  know  from 
my  experience  Monday  what  a  real  treat 
this  Is. 

I  would  like  to  say  also,  Ralph,  up  to  this 
point  your  part  on  the  program  has  been  as 
much  like  a  testimonial  dinner  as  it  has  a 
hearing,  and  I  hope  that  our  colleague  can 
bask  in  this  warm  glow  right  on  through  un- 
til November.     [Laughter.] 

That  is  all  I  have.  ^ 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  That  comes  as  near  to  being 
a  compliment  or  commendation  as  has  ever 
been  made  In  this  committee. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague,  and  also  I 
represent  an  adjacent  or  contiguous  district 
to  Mr.  Harding's.  I  think  that  Ralph  should 
feel  very  good  here  this  morning,  after  hav- 
ing had  his  past  experiences  in  this  commit- 
tee, to  have  some  of  the  people  that  before 
did  not  exactly  agree  with  him  Indicate  their 
possible  support  at  this  time. 

I  hope  this  continues,  I  hope  we  can  pass 
this  legislation  and  prevent  further  depreda- 
tion that  this  stream  has  caused  and  gain 
the  benefits  that  can  accrue  from  the  con- 
struction of  this  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  would  like  to  Join  the  pa- 
rade and  compliment  my  colleague  on  the 
good  testimony  given,  and  on  the  good  Job  of 
preparing  us  for  this  by  the  letters  you  sent 
around. 

You  know,  we  serve  with  Mr.  White  from 
the  other  district  of  Idaho.  We  are  glad  to 
see  both  districts  are  well  represented. 

You  sent  your  photographs  around  show- 
ing the  fiood  damage  and  we  have  heard  of 
the  rain  out  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  Would 
you  estimate  this  flood  damage  Is  something 
that  will  recur  once  every  4  years,  once  every 
10  years,  or  what  amount  of  rain  did  you 
have,  and  how  often  is  this  flood  damage, 
this  degree  of  flood  damage  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  Harding.  In  answer  to  my  colleague's 
question,  our  flood  damage  this  year — these 
pictures  were  taken  last  Saturday  when  I  was 
In  the  area,  and  our  damage  this  year  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  was  in  1963:  and  In  1963  it  was 
not  as  serious  as  it  was  in  1962,  when  we 
had  In  the  late  summer  of  1961  a  drought 


September  n 

disaster  area  declared  In  the  same  rtm 
In  1962  we  had  a  terrible  flood,    i  i^ti^ 
is  a  continuing  problem.    Every  year  »» 
vulnerable,  Mark.    That  is  why  the  nrow!? 
so  essential.  Project  U 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  wondered  where  these  mi 
have  been  stopping  that  we  needed  so  \^ 
in  North  Dakota.    If  you  Just  let  them«»S! 
a  little  farther  east,  we  would  welcome  th^ 
I  appreciate  your  clearing  up  that  questin;' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from  k,„ 
sas.  *^" 

Mr.  Skubitz.  Mr.  Chairman— i  am  «»», 
I  was  not  here  to  hear  this  statementrrf 
yours,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  I  will  r^ 
this  record  very  carefully,  and  I  want  to  loin 
my  colleagues  In  welcoming  you  to  thUhefc^ 
Ing.  "^' 

Mr.  Halet.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  \r, 
me?  '" 

Mr.  Skubitz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haley.  Ralph,  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
you  that  you  kind  of  expect  your  colleague* 
on  this  side  to  say  something  nice  about  you 
It  is  getting  pretty  close  to  election  time  it 
Just  seems  to  me  like  a  little  bit  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  Is  beginning  to  flow  from 
the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,   now,  my  colleague 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Haley.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  Just  said  to  the  chairman 
here  Just  a  little  bit  ago  that  I  am  surpriaed 
that  our  colleague,  Mr.  Harding,  did  not  n. 
mind  me  of  the  fact  that  he  was  appearing 
here  on  a  very  controversial  project,  and  dur- 
Ing  the  course  of  that  hearing  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  get  out  and  bring  up  a  project 
like  the  Lower  Teton.  Now  that  he  is  here, 
I'm  delighted  to  take  a  real  good  look, 

Mr.  Harding.  I  might  say  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  the  astuteness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  knew  there 
was  no  need  to  remind  him,  because  I  real- 
ized he  would  remember.     [Laughter.] 

And  I  appreciate  his  good  memory,  too. 

Mr.  Aspinall.  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Skubitz.  My  colleague  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  any  trouble  with  this  conunlttee.  I 
say  this  because  when  I  was  first  elected, 
some  of  my  supporters  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Joe,  remember  this,  as  long  as  they  refer  to 
you  as  "Joe,'  you  are  not  In  trouble.  It  li 
when  they  say  'Mister'  or  'Congressman'  that 
you  had  better  start  watching  out." 

Mr.  Aspinall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Harding.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM— RESOLU- 
TION OF  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN, 
CITY  OF  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  received  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  which  is  di- 
rected to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kennedy] . 
In  his  absence  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pdnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CiTT  OF  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  September  1, 1964. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  Immigration 
reform  proposal,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  is  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  law — tiie  McCarran- 
Walter  Act — sets  up  favored  national  origin 
quotas  where  some  70  percent  of  the  yearly 
immigration  allotment  goes  to  Anglo-Saxon 
and   Western    European   origins,    while  the 


196^ 

.-inff   30    percent    Is    divided    between 
^J^and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Near  East, 

S'^'^.-j  Africa: 

of   President   Johnson  s 
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a  powerful  editorial  on  September  1, 
1964,  asking  for  final  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  freedom  of  information  bill 
(S.  1666). 

If  this  bill  does  not  get  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  ad- 
journment, I  shall  make  every  effort  to 


2;;;^^d  Africa 

*^on^fSm  proposal  would  replace 
"fScriminatlng  "National  Origin"  quota 
^      Slth  an  equitable  worldwide  system. 

!S^^Tan"rpp'i-nt''Te?dTor  «Sni5ng  ha^e'irpasse'd'by  theSenate  early  in  the 

'*°'"^  «nd  nriority  of  registration,  thereby  89th  Congress  SO  that  it  can  be  consid- 

'*°'f^immip-ation  on  individual  and  family,  gred  by  the  House  in  circumstances  in- 

^ilriather    than    on    accident    of    birth:  volvincless  oressure  of  time. 


^^Tved  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
/"  1  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  In  session  as- 
*ihTed  does  hereby  go  on  record  as  favor- 
the'Dassage  of  the  Immigration  reform 
"iSalCd  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
^I^me  and  with  reference  to  the  obvious 
SS  to  our  Nation,  we  urge  its  early 
^e  and  enactment;  and  be  it  further 
^^olved  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
j!n  the  records  of  the  Somerville  Board  of 
Kmen,  and  that  copies  be  forwarded  to 
^,  US  Senate,  and  House  of  Representa- 
^L  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Sen- 
ST'Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Senator  Leverett 
flStonstall.  and  to  Congressman  Thomas 
rcNelll.  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C. 
r^^''  T.  Peter  Russo. 


INACCURATE,  BIASED  REPORTING 
BY  DREW  PEARSON 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 20,  I  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record'  page  20593,  certain  letters  and 
comments  that  completely  refuted  a 
printed  column  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  in 
which  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Costa  Rica  had  lodged  a  protest 
with  the  U.S.  State  Department  over 
some  alleged  "fascist"  conversation  that 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
King  Ranch  in  Texas. 

Today  I  should  like  to  enter  in  the 
Record  a  supplement  to  my  earlier  re- 
marks. This  is  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica  to  Mr.  Robert  Kleberg, 
Jr.,  completely  contradicting  Mr.  Pear- 
son's article.  Since  it  is  self-explana- 
tory, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

San   Jose, 

August  12.  1964. 
Mr.  Robert  Kleberg, 
King  Ranch, 
Kingsville,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Kleberg:  I  wish  to  refer  an 
article  published  by  Drew  Pearson  Thursday, 
August  6,  In  the  Dally  Journal  regarding 
supposed  conversations  during  my  visit  to 
your  ranch.  Neither  I,  nor  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  party,  nor,  for  that  matter,  the 
American  Ambassador  nor  his  wife,  heard 
any  remark  whatsoever  with  reference  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  There 
was  obvloiisly,  then,  no  protest  of  any  kind 
made  to  the  State  Department.  Our  Ambas- 
lador  in  Washington  has  already  sent  you  a 
denial  of  Pearson's  charges  but  I  wished  to 
do  so  personally.  The  coturtesy  we  received 
at  your  ranch  and  the  Interest  and  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  viewing  your  many  ex- 
periments was  of  the  highest  order  and  I 
alncerely  thank  you  for  It. 

Francisco  J.  Orlich. 


voMng  less  pressure  of  time 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Right  To  Know 

The  freedom  of  Information  bill,  to  provide 
the  public  with  greater  access  to  the  work- 
ings of  Its  Federal  Government,  rests  In  a 
congressional  pigeonhole,  but  Is  certain  to 
be  near  the  top  of  the  agenda  of  the  Con- 
gress that  convenes  In  January  1965. 

SUPPORT  IS  needed 

There  Is  a  compelling  necessity  for  the  leg- 
islation to  enlist  and  retain  the  support  of 
all  Americans.  Nothing  Is  so  vital  to  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  free  people  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  as  a  government  which  trans- 
acts its  business  In  full  public  view.  Sen- 
ate bill  1666  is  based,  in  part,  upon  the  charge 
that  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  on 
varying  pretexts  usually  involving  the  catch- 
all "national  security,"  withhold  far  too 
much  Information  from  the  public.  The 
charge  is  amply  supported,  as  a  few  of  many 
examples  will  attest: 

In  August  1960.  Army  officials  restricted 
dissemination  of  news  about  new  helicopter 
records  so  that  the  results  could  be  an- 
nounced at  a  Washington  banquet. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  a  financial  writer 
was  Informed  by  the  Navy  that  the  prices 
paid  for  certain  jet  aircraft  engines  could  not 
be  made  public  because  the  Information 
was  "proprietary." 

Late  in  1960  the  Air  Force  refused  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  800  high-ranking  officers 
who  had  been  "excused  from  flying"  but  con- 
tinue to  draw  flight  pay.  The  argument  used 
was  that  It  might  be  embarrassing  to  the  of- 
ficers Involved. 

Three  years  after  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  conducted  its  first  poll  to  rate  Amer- 
ican prestige  abroad,  it  agreed  to  make  pub- 
lic Its  futxure  surveys  only  after  they  were  at 
least  2  years  old.  The  reason  for  the  delay, 
the  USIA  said,  was  to  avoid  possible  damage 
to  our  foreign  relations  by  publicizing  cur- 
rent studies. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  country's  outstanding  newspa- 
pers, the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  published 


MOON  DATA  IS  WITHHELD 

Aside  from  considerations  of  military  secu- 
rity there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  withhold- 
ing'  information  about  the  Nation's  moon- 
shot  program,  which  Is  costing  American 
taxpayers  $20  billion.  Yet  an  Army  study 
on  how  to  put  men  on  the  moon  has  had 
10  separate  security  reviews  by  three  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  original  four  study 
volumes  have  been  cut  to  two  by  censors. 
The  study,  completed  In  1959,  Is  still  barred 
from  public  scrutiny  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  1962  the  Government  placed  our 
entire  space  program  under  a  "military  se- 
crecy" policy.  To  reinforce  this  secrecy.  It 
was  even  decreed  that  military  satellites 
would  no  longer  have  special  names. 

Governmental  secrecy,  on  whatever  official 
basis.  Is  a  tacit  claim  that  the  public  does 
not  really  have  the  right  to  know  how  Its  af- 
fairs are  being  handled.  Such  a  policy  repu- 
diates not  only  the  public's  right  to  know, 
but  assumes  that  the  public  does  not  have 
the  Intelligence,  the  wisdom  or  the  Judgment 
to  react  properly  to  the  dissemination  of 
such  information.  This  policy  can  be  out- 
lawed by  passage  of  bUl  S.  1666. 


NEED  FOR  NORMALIZATION  OP  RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN  KOREA  AND 
JAPAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  United  States  has  for 
the  first  time  made  it  clear  that  it  strong- 
ly favors  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Ko- 

On  Monday,  August  17.  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Korea,  Mr.  Winthrop 
Brown,  and  Korean  Foreign  Minister 
Tong-won  Lee  met  for  3  hours,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  conference  an  official 
statement  was  issued  which  said  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  assist  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  nations  in 
an  "appropriate  way." 

When  queried  about  the  joint  com- 
munication, a  State  Department  spokes- 
man said  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Department  to  become  directly  in- 
volved in  any  negotiations  between  Japan 
and  Korea.     However,  the  Department 
described  the  statement  as  an  expression 
of  hope  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  Korea  and  Japan,  as  sovereign  na- 
tions, would  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment normalizing  relations  between  them 
and  paving  the  way  for  economic  and 
political  and  cultural  cooperation. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  will  welcome  this 
public  commitment  by  the  Department 
because  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a 
Japanese-Korean   reconciliation   is   the 
key  to  the  future  economic  and  political 
stability  of  the  area.    Provided  the  ha- 
tred and  bitterness  of  the  past  can  be 
forgotten,  both  the  Japanese  and  Ko- 
reans have  nothing  to  lose  from  such  a 
reconciliation  and  everything  to  gain. 
Korea  has  been  suffering  since  the 
close  of  the  war  from  economic  under- 
development and  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, especially  among  Its  umver- 
slty  graduates.    Nothing  could  do  more 
to  help  Korea  lift  Itself  up  by  Its  boot- 
straps than  an  imderstandlng  with  Ja- 
pan that  paves  the  way  for  Japanese 
participation  in  a  Korean  development 
program. 

By  virtue  of  Its  proximity  and  Its  ex- 
perience In  the  area,  Japan  Is  In  a  better 
position  than  any  other  nation  to  give 
Korea  the  technical  assistance  and  di- 
rected investments  essential  to  the  mod- 
ernization   of    the    Koreaa    economy. 
Moreover,  It  Is  simply  Impossible  to  see 
how  any  rational  defense  of  the  area 
against  Chinese  Communist  aggression 
can  be  devised  so  long  as  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea continue  to  prolong  the  enmity  of  the 
past  and  fail  to  establish  the  normal 
friendly  relations  which  are  essential  to 
political  and  military  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  In  this  con- 
nection that   eariler  this  year,   Japan 
and  Korea  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
normalizing    their    relations.      Indeed, 
Kim  Jong  Pll.  the  chairman  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee's  Democratic  Republi- 
can Party,  had  actually  persuaded  the 
Japanese    to  accept  the  terms  of   an 
agreement  that  was  f  arsighted  and  gen- 
erous with  regard  to  Korea.    In  doing 
so.  General  Kim  was  risking  his  entire 
political  standing  because  of  the   ex- 
tremely delicate  nature  of  the  issue  in 
Korea. 
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To  me  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 
Department  did  not  at  this  early  date 
publi  sly  throw  its  moral  authority  be- 
hind this  almost  successful  effort  to  ef- 
fect J  reconciliation.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
done  so,  there  would  have  been  no  stu- 
dent lots  and  the  promising  negotiations 
migh  not  have  floundered.  Instead,  we 
let  m  itters  run  their  course,  without  any 
public  indication  of  our  own  preference 
and  without  using  our  moral  authority 
in  a  discreet  and  appropriate  manner. 
Whei  tens  of  thousands  of  Korean  stu- 
dents took  to  the  street  to  protest  against 
the  r  ormalization  of  relations  with  Ja- 
pan, he  talks  in  Tokyo  had  to  be  broken 
off,  a:  Id  Kim  Jong  PU  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign pis  position  as  chairman  of  the 
party  although  he  retained  his  influence 
as  a  larty  leader. 

I  ci  Jinot  refrain  from  commenting  on 
the  ]  ecent  Korean  student  riots  be- 
cause to  me  they  seem  so  incongru- 
ous. None  of  the  students  who  partici- 
pated in  the  riots  had  lived  under  Japa- 
nese 1  tnperialist  rule  or  had  ever  suffered 
perso  lal  abuse  by  Japanese  imperialists. 
Yet  t  le  students  for  some  reason  were 
the  n  ost  violently  opposed  to  reconcilia- 
tion, (rhlle  Koreans  of  the  acjult  genera- 
tion \  'ho  had  actually  lived  under  Japa- 
nese rule  and  had  personal  reason  to 
hate ,  apanese  imperialism,  were,  accord- 
ing tc  reports,  generally  sympathetic  to 
the  n  sed  for  normalization. 

Th(  Korean  students  perhaps  have 
some  egitimate  grievances,  including  the 
lack  of  emplojrment  opportunities  for 
unive:  sity  graduates.  But  it  is  regret- 
table ;hat  they  have  permitted  their  dis- 
conte:  it  to  be  channeled  into  demonstra- 
tions ihat  were  directed  against  the  one 
politi<  al  measure  that  could  perhaps  do 
more  ;han  anything  else  to  provide  them 
with  employment  opportunities  and  to 
reduc » their  grievances. 

I  ai  1  encouraged  by  reports  that  the 
atmos  phere  in  Korea  now  seems  to  be 
cleari  ig  and  that,  after  a  period  of  being 
intim:  dated  by  the  riots,  the  press  and 
politi<al  leaders  are  now  discussing  the 
need  :  or  normalization  in  an  open  man- 
ner. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  the  majority 
of  thi !  body  when  I  say  we  share  the 
State  Department's  hope  that  Korea  and 
Japan  will  in  the  very  near  future  be 
able  t )  achieve  an  agreement  that  over- 
comes the  differences  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  past  and  paves  the  way  for  normal 
and  friendly  relations.  Nothing  could 
do  rdc  re  for  the  people  of  Japan  for  the 
peoplt  of  Korea,  and  for  the  stability 
of  f rei  (dom  in  this  entire  critical  area. 

The  legacy  of  the  past  will  not  be  easy 
to  overcome.  But  that  old  enemies  can 
become  firm  friends  has  been  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  by  the  development 
of  the  Franco-German  entente.  Let  us 
hope  1  hat  the  free  peoples  of  Korea  and 
Japan  will  emulate  the  example  that  has 
been  riven  to  the  world  by  those  two 
ancier  t  and  powerful  European  nations. 


FOOTNOTE  ON  BRINKMANSHIP 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
public in  presidential  nominee  has  been 
bltterU  castigated  in  the  national  press 
and  01 1  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  calling 


for  the  return  to  the  Dulles  foreign  policy 
of  establishing  a  hard  line  against  the 
Communists  in  the  cold  war.  It  is  said 
that  a  return  to  "brinkmanship"  will 
only  lead  us  to  war. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  an  editorial  entitled  "Footnote  on 
Brinkmanship"  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  once  again  success  has  been 
scored  when  two  adversaries  talk  tough. 
This  time,  however,  the  example  does  not 
come  in  the  area  of  international  rela- 
tions but  rather  in  the  recently  concluded 
contract  negotiations  between  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  Chrysler  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Footnote  on  Brinkmanship 

Nobody — well,  hardly  anybody — contem- 
plated with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  an 
auto  strike.  Had  it  occured  then  the  victor, 
the  vanquished,  and  the  neutrals  would  all 
have  suffered. 

The  auto  companies  would  have  lost  mil- 
lions in  sales,  the  workers  millions  in  wages, 
and  the  innocent  bystanders  would  have  suf- 
fered a  shortage  of  autos  in  the  dealers* 
showrooms. 

Still,  it's  hard  to  fault  Walter  Reuther 
for  the  tactic  of  proclaiming  the  threat  of  a 
strike  right  up  to  deadline  moment.  Or  the 
companies  for  saying  that  they  would  take  a 
strike  rather  than  yield,  right  up  to  the 
moment  Chrysler  agreed  to  the  contract 
that  may  set  the  industry  pattern. 

Neither  side  may  have  been  quite  as  brave 
as  each  sounded.  But  it's  self-evident  that 
If  Mr.  Reuther  had  let  the  company  think 
he  was  afraid  to  strike  he  wouldn't  have 
gotten  nearly  as  good  a  deal.  For  its  part, 
by  acting  scared  the  company  might  have 
had  to  give  even  more  than  it  did. 

This  situation,  though  patently  less  dire 
in  its  consequences  than  a  negotiation  with 
the  Russians,  nonetheless  suggests  some 
thoughts  about  the  whole  current  contro- 
versy over  "brinkmanship,"  a  concept  that 
has  caused  emotional  explosions  ever  since 
it  was  first  used  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  simply  expressing  what 
might  be  called  the  Reuther  doctrine; 
namely,  that  even  if  you  think  you're  going 
to  have  to  make  concessions,  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  talk  to  the  brink  of  a  show- 
down and  stand  there  boldly  looking  at  it. 

Actually,  of  course,  thafs  precisely  what 
the  United  States  has  done  on  two  recent  and 
notable  occasions,  the  Kennedy  blockade  of 
Cuba  and  the  Johnson  air  retaliation  against 
North  Vietnam.  Both  times  the  world  held 
its  breath,  but  both  times  the  results  were 
successful. 

Yet  curiously  those  most  enthusiastic 
about  these  deeds  seem  to  be  the  most  eager 
to  hurl  denunciations  at  anyone — Senator 
GoLDWATEK,  foT  Instance — who  so  much  as 
whispers  the  word  "brinkmanship," 

We  know  this  is  a  political  year,  but  even 
so  it  seems  a  bit  odd  that  those  who  discuss 
brinkmanship  should  be  castigated  as  mad- 
men while  those  who  perform  it  are  praised 
as  great  Presidents.  Neither  is  any  more 
crazy  than  Walter  Reuther,  who  would  not 
have  gained  victory  now  had  he  fled  the 
brink. 


I.O.U.  NO.  29 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies—the I.O.U. 's — spend  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  for  advertising. 

Some  of  this  advertising  is  for  legiti- 
mate  business   purposes — for   example. 


September  n 

sales    advertising   aimed   at 
consumption  of  electricity. 


inen 


easily 


Then  there  are  the  scurriloun  w^ 
ganda    "ads"— such   »-   ^t''-^..^°f>^ 


as  those 


the  late 


President  Kennedy  described  as  "^^ 
ularly  ugly"— which  portray  nuS^ 
operatives  and  municipal  power  sm^ 
as  socialistic,  and  the  Federal  CkSS* 
ment  as  an  enemy  of  freedom. 

There  is  also  a  third  general  c&ti^^^ 
of  I.O.U.  advertising-what  the  indS 
refers  to  as  "good  will"  or  "institutioS?- 
advertising.  In  1963,  150  of  the  ml 
than  220  private  power  companies  in  th! 
United  States  reported  spending  neaSJ 
$14  million  on  this  type  of  advertldS 
alone— all  of  which  was  charged  as  odw 
ating  expenses,  which  means  the  con 
suming  public  paid  the  bill. 

As  with  sales  promotion  advertisine 
some  of  this  "good  will"  or  "institutionfd" 
advertising  is  a  legitimate  operating  ex- 
pense.    Some  of  it  is  not,  however. 

For  example,  on  August  26  and  27  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  ran  In  newspapen 
throughout  Montana  full-page  adver- 
tisements entitled  "Who  Owns  Montana 
Power?"  The  answer,  according  to  the 
advertisement  was: 

Many  people.  Here  you  have  a  chance  to 
meet  79  of  the  11,762  people  In  Montana  who 
own  nearly  $50  million  worth  of  Montana 
Power  stock.  Chances  are  there  is  a  friend 
or  neighbor  of  yours  pictured  below. 

The  rest  of  the  page  then  consisted  of 
79  photographs  of  Montanans  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  all  walks  of  llfe^ 
workingmen.  ranchers,  housewives,  phy- 
sicians.  businessmen,  schoolteachers,  stu- 
dents, nurses,  retired  people,  one  janitor 
and  one  5-year-old  boy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  an 
ad  would  create  good  will  toward  the 
company.  The  problem,  however,  is  that 
it  did  so  by  creating  a  false  impression; 
namely,  that  Montanans  are  the  major 
owners  of  Montana  Power  Co. 

Actually,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Instead  of  being  primar- 
ily locally  owned,  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  is  a  prime  example,  among  the  Na- 
tion's 220  private  power  companies,  of 
absentee  ownership. 

As  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  cite  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  itself.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year,  219,589  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  7,640,414  shares  of  com- 
mon stock  were  outstanding,  according 
to  the  company's  annual  report  to  its 
stockholders.  The  preferred  stock  is 
worth  more  than  $100  a  share  and  the 
common  stock  was  selling  for  $42.25  a 
share  when  the  market  closed  on  August 
26,  1964. 

Thus,  on  August  26  and  27,  when  the 
"Who  Owns  Montana  Power?"  ads  ap- 
peared throughout  the  State,  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  was  worth  about  $343 
million.  A  simple  exercise  in  arithmetic, 
then,  will  show  that  the  $50  million  in 
stock  owned  by  Montanans  represents 
only  15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
company.  This  leaves  $293  million— or 
85  percent  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
stock — in  the  hands  of  out-of -State  ab- 
sentee owners. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  appro- 
priate had  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
answered    the    question    "Who    Own5 
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.£«ntana  power?"  by  listing  some  of  the 
i'«'"*Tt,i._*o  invpst.mpnt  houses  and  cor- 


0i 


22011 


*  ffltate  Investment  houses  and  cor- 
^Sions  that  own  the  bulk  of  this  85 
P**Jrl  For  example,  the  company 
•id  have  listed  the  10  financial  houses 
fZaed  as  the  top  10  owners— actually, 
"jJTaje  nominees  for  other  corporations 
^  organizations— in  its  1963  annual 
iSwrt  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

TTiese  10  firms,  their  locations,  and 
the  amount  and  value  of  Montana  Power 
2^  each  holds  are : 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  these  10 
top  officials,  their  armual  salaries,  the 
amount  of  stock  each  owned  and  had 
under  option  on  January  1,  1964,  and  the 


total  value  of  this  stock  on  August  26. 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Montana  Power  Co.  officials 


Company 


Shares 


Aug.  26 
value 


CBOthers  A  Clark,  Wilmington, 


j^'w/SeUgman  &  Co..  New 

JJa  Co:,' New  York 

fwi  A  Co.,  Kansas  City -  -  -  - 

Kii  A  Davis,  AVilmington,  Del. 

uiiACo.,  .New  York 

Srcd  Co.,  Minneapolis 

^w4Co'.,New^W 

CnddiCo.,  .New-iork. 
Touchstone  4(^0. 


,  Philadelphia. 


300,000 

258,447 

145, 168 

141,000 

115.000 

113.088 

107,400 

86.450 

75,059 

74,600 


$12, 675, 000 

10, 919, 386 
•  6, 134, 544 
5, 957. 250 
4, 858. 750 
4, 777, 968 
4, 537. 650 
3. 652. 512 
1  3, 177, 043 
3.151,950 


Total 1,416.212 


John  E.  Corette,  president  and  general  manager 

Robert  D.  Corette.  attorney  and  director., 

Sam  B.  Chase,  senior  vice  president  and  counsel 

Colin  W.  Raff,  vice  president 

L.  S.  Stadler.  vice  president 

J.  J.  Harrington,  vice  president  and  treasurer... 

George  W.  O'Connor,  vice  president 

C.  n.  Kirk,  vice  president 

W.  W.  Talbott,  vice  president 

D.J.  McCaig.  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer - 

Total - 


$75,000 
28,000 
30,793 
27,250 
'26.750 
■25,  750 
26,500 
26.250 
17,625 
17,626 


301,543 


770 
4,601 
9,001 

2.^3 
3,760 
2,300 
1,231 
2,500 

400 

255 


35,000 
13,500 
3,827 
11.100 
6,800 
7,200 
8,050 
4,250 
4,100 
4,200 


Aug.  26 

value  of 

shares 

owned  and 

under 

option 


$3, 074.  632 
764. 767 
541,963 
479,664 
446,160 
401,376 
392,122 
285,188 
189,125 
188.224 


62, 071 


98, 027 


6,  764. 140 


59. 842, 053 


T^Ii^Ii^dMpreferred  stock— King  &  Co.,  20  shares;  and 
Cndd  4  Co.;  100  shares-valued  at  $100  each. 

Thus,  10  out-of-state  flirms  alone  own 
nearly  $60  million-— or  18  percent— of 
the  Montana  Power  Co.— $10  million 
more  than  the  nearly  $50  million— or  15 
percent— owned  by  all  11,762  Montanans 
to  whom  the  company  refers  in  its  ad- 
vertisement. 

Further,  not  only  do  out-of-Staters 
own  all  but  15  percent  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  but  their  average  holding  per 
person — or  per  company — is  three  times 
larger  than  the  average  holding  of  Mon- 
tana stockholders.  In  its  report  to  the 
PPG,  the  company  noted  that  the  num- 
ber of  stockholders — both  individual  and 
company— totaled  32,008  as  of  January  1 
of  this  year.  Thus,  if  11,762  Montanans 
own  nearly  $50  million,  that  leaves  20,246 
out-of-Staters  with  $293  million  to  divide 
unong  themselves. 

Not  only  did  the  company  completely 
ignore  its  majority  out-of -State  owners 
in  its  "Who  Owns  Montana  Power?"  ad; 
but  it  also  forgot  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  significant  local  owners.  I  refer 
to  the  officials  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
who  are  among  the  11,762  Montana  own- 
ers. 

Again  referring  to  the  company's  1963 
report  to  the  FPC,  I  find  that  21  com- 
pany officials  owned  81.601  shares  which 
were  worth  $3,466,000  on  August  26-27, 
ind  that  13  of  these  officials  had  options 
to  buy— at  far  less  than  market  value — 
&n  additional  103,427  shares,  which  were 
worth  $4,369,791  on  August  26-27. 

Thus,  nearly  $8  million  in  Montana 
Power  stock  is  owned  or  under  option 
to  company  officials  themselves.  Fur- 
thermore. 86  percent  of  this  $8  million — 
or  $6,764.140 — is  owned  or  under  option 
to  the  company's  10  top  executives. 

According  to  the  company's  annual  re- 
port to  the  FPC,  these  10  officials — 
whose  combined  salaries  total  over  $300,- 
OOO  a  year— owned  a  total  of  62,071 
shares,  which  were  worth  $2,622,500  on 
August  26-27,  and  had  options  on  98,027 
shares,  which  were  worth  $4,141,640  on 
August  26-27. 


Note  —In  regard  to  the  stock  under  option,  it  should  I*  remembered  that  this  represents  only  stock  under 
option  on  Jan  1  1964  Actually,  Montana  Power  Co.  officials  have  gained  far  more  through  the  company's  stock 
option  plan  than  these  figures  indicate.  For  example,  as  I  have  noted  previously,  the  company  set  aside  10  percent 
of  its  stock  or  750  000  shares  in  the  late  1950's  to  sell  to  company  insiders  at  cutrate  prices.  As  of  Jan.  1 ,  1964,  the  com- 
pany reported  to  the  F  PC  that  479,132  shares  had  aU-eadv  tieen  put  under  option  or  sold  to  company  officials— usually 
for  less  than  half  of  their  current  market  value.  These  479,132  shares  were  worth  more  than  $20,000,000  on  Aug.  26, 
1964  Still  available  for  option  lietore  June  1969  are  270,868  shares  which  were  worth  $11,400,000  on  Aug.  26.  The 
reason  the  entire  $20,009,000  already  optioned  is  not  reflected  in  the  current  holdings  of  company  officials  is  that  many 
officials  sell  stock  obtained  under  option  to  gain  an  immediate  dollar  profit. 


LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  September  2,  I  had  printed 
in  the  Record  68  editorials,  from  more 
than  40  newspapers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, regarding  the  attempts  being  made 
in  this  Congress  to  delay  or  thwart  the 
Supreme  Court's  legislative  reapportion- 
ment ruling.  I  noted  that  those  edi- 
torials were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
the  so-called  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  other  anti-Court  proposals. 

Since  then,  I  have  received  18  more 
editorials,  from  8  other  newspapers, 
on  the  same  subject.  They  show  the 
same  trend  of  overwhelming  opposition. 
Only  one  of  the  18  editorials  speaks 
favorably  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  editiorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Missoula  Sentinel,  Sept.  9,  1964] 
GOP  Has  Its  Head  in  the  Sand 
Many  Republican  leaders  nationally  are 
fighting  legislative  reapportionment  on  a 
population-only  basis,  and  we  submit  they 
have  their  heads  In  the  sand. 

Legislative  reapportionment  on  the  princi- 
ple of  one  man,  one  vote  In  each  house  of 
every  legislature  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
due  to  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Politicians  of  both  parties  are  resisting  It. 
Particularly  loud  are  the  cries  of  some  Re- 
publicans, who  attack  the  decision  partly  be- 
cause they  think  It  illegitimate  Interference 
with  State  affairs,  and  partly  because  It 
means  big  city  Democratic  control  of  legisla- 
tures hitherto  run  by  rural  Republicans. 

That  view  Is  shortsighted.  The  Court's 
decision  not  only  can  return  power  to  the 
States  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
usurped,  but  Is  the  best  vehicle  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  use  to  become  the  Nation's 
majority  party.  Here  are  the  facts  as  we  see 
them: 

1.  The  Nation  Is  becoming  more  urbanized 
every  year,  and  this  trend  will  continue. 


2.  But  the  core  cities,  controlled  mostly  by 
Democratic  machines,  some  of  which  are  cor- 
rupt, are  not  gaining  population  very  fast 
if  at  all. 

3.  It  Is  the  suburbs  that  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

4.  The  suburbs,  for  the  most  part,  are  Re- 
publican or  at  least  contain  strong  GOP 
blocks  of  voters. 

It  Is  commonsense  to  figure  that  the  psu-ty 
that  espouses  the  cause  of  the  suburbs  has 
the  brightest  political  future.  The  suburbs 
want  political  Independence  from  the  city 
but  also  want  things  done  for  the  entire 
urban  area,  city  and  suburb  alike. 

Look  at  the  facts.  New  York  City  lost 
109,973  people  between  1950  and  1960,  whUe 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  p>opulatlon 
grew  by  1,138,690.  Chicago  dropped  70,558 
people  in  the  decade  ending  in  1960,  while 
Its  metropolitan  area  grew  by  1,043,045. 

The  same  trend — dropping  population  In 
the  core  city  and  growing  population  In 
outlying  areas— can  be  seen  in  Boston,  Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Mlnne- 
apolis-St.  Paul,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  to  name  only  a 
few. 

Cities  that  grew  did  not  grow  as  fast  as 
their  subvirbs.  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
gained  602,058  people  between  1950  and  1960. 
Yet  metropolitan  areas  outside  Los  Angeles' 
city  limits  gained  1,772,727  people  during  the 
same  period. 

The  suburbanite  right  now  cannot  be 
t3rpified  as  belonging  to  either  party.  Some 
suburbs  are  closely  joined  to  one  party  or 
the  other,  but  the  national  outlook  is 
\indecided. 

The  suburbanite  working  In  the  city  wants 
fast  and  easy  transportation  to  the  down- 
town area.  That  means  a  good  transit  sys- 
tem and  throughways.  It  means  public 
parking  downtown.  It  means  feeling  vm- 
sifrald,  he  and  his  wife,  walking  around 
downtown.  It  means  he  has  a  direct  stake 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  area's  orderly 
growth  and  development. 

He  is  not  generally  a  radical  man,  but 
he  will  come  to  vote  for  the  party  that  will 
help  his  entire  \irban  area  solve  some  of  its 
problems. 

Right  now  his  vote  for  legislative  can- 
didates often  counts  for  much  less  than  a 
rural   man's.     But  the   suburbanite's   vote 
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irban  dweller  is  turning  for  help  to 

lis  vote  counts.     That  means  he  is 

to    the    Federal    Government.     He 

to  turn  there  until  eush  time 

( an  find  a  response  to  his  needs  in 

St«  te  capital. 

Fedei  al  intervention  to  solve  city  problems 

means  growth  of  Federal  power  at  the  ex- 

'  the  States.     That  power  growth  can 

stopped  when  legislatures  respond 

needs.     That  means  city  control  of 

And  that  means  reapportlon- 

a  population-only  basis. 

>arty  that  helps  the  urban  voter  solve 

problems  at  the   State   and   Federal 

going  to  get  the  iirban  voter's  sup- 
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the  party  that  captures  the  suburbs 

the   futiire   majority   party   power 

,  Representative  Wu-liam  E.  Mn.- 

no^v  GOP  vice  presidential  nominee,  saw 

hailed  the  court's  reapportionment 

when  it  was  announced  last  spring. 

(  K3P  already  has  strong  suburban  sup- 

Tnless  the   party   acts   to   hold  that 

by  catering  to  \irban  problems  and 

t  will  lose  all  hope  of  ever  becoming 

nu  .Jorlty   party.     Instead,    the    subiirbs 

tu  n  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 


Dei  locrats. 


legislative  reapportionment  decision 
Irst  instrument  presented  in  modem 

return  power  to  the  States  and  give 
leverage  to  become  the  Nation's 

party. 

up.  Republicans,  and  act  with  some 
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,  UJS.  Senator,  and  Congressman 
for  exactly  as  much  as  that  of  the 


and   ingenious  are    the    arguments 

have  been   advanced   by   status   quo 

of  Congress  in  support  of  the  Tuck 

the  Dlrksen  amendment  to  halt  re- 

of    State    legislatures    on    a 

x}pulation  basis. 

Jiat  put  forth  by  Senator  Spessakd 
of     Florida,     appears     ingenuous 
han  Ingenious. 

Holland,  defending  the  Dlrksen 

,  warned  of  dire  consequences  of 

the  Supreme  Court  to  upset  the 

of  power  between  the  States  and  the 

Government. 

life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  how  giv- 

citizen   equality  of  representation 

houses  of  a  State  legislature  would 

he  balance  of  power   between   that 

Washington. 

it  could   not   weaken   the   State 

to  the  Federal  Government. 

;ivably,  by  making  the  legislature  re- 

to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  its 

it  might  strengthen  the  relative  pow- 

State.    If  the  people  can  get  what 

and  want  from  their  State  capitals, 

less  likely  to  turn  in  desperation 
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th  s  not  what  advocates  of  States  rights 


the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  both 
of  legislatures  must  be  apportioned 
on  a  p'  >pulation  basis,  we  commented  in  all 
serious  less  that  this  was  the  greatest  victory 
for  th<  principle  of  States  rights  in  many 
years 

Washington 


has    not   seized    power   from 

The    States    have     abdicated 

to  the  Federal  Government  by  being 

in  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  the 

of  their  people. 

when   President  Elsenhower   offered 
National  Governors  Conference  to  lead 
to  restore  to  the  States  certain 
responiibilitles  which  Washing^ton  had  as- 
sumed by  default,  he  found  no  takers. 


It's  not  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  which 
worries  those  attempting  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  reapportionment. 

The  issue  is  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  majority  of  the  people  and  the  en- 
trenched minorities,  which  have  controlled 
almost  every  State  legislature  for  a  half 
century. 

No  amount  of  rationalization  by  Senator 
DntKSEN,  Senator  Holland,  or  anyone  else 
can  obscnre  this  fact. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Aug.  9,  1964] 

One-Man,     One-Vote     Ruling     Periled    by 
DiRKSEN  Move 

Senator  Dirksen,  of  Illinois.  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  Is  trying  to  upset  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  requiring  that  legislative  ap- 
portionment In  the  States  be  based  on  the 
theory  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

Dirksen  has  introduced  a  measure  which 
would  forbid  the  courts  to  act  on  redtstrlct- 
ing  cases  for  a  period  of  from  2  to  4  years — 
during  which  time  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  allow 
apportionment  of  one  house  of  a  legislature 
to  be  based  on  other  factors  than  popula- 
tion. 

Dirksen  wants  his  measure  to  be  a  rider 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  As  Robert  B.  McKay, 
associate  dean  of  New  York  University  Law 
School,  told  the  chief  Justices  of  the  50 
States  meeting  In  New  York,  the  rider  is 
irrespwnsible.  It  is  particularly  uncon- 
scionable, he  said,  to  try  to  put  the  rider  on 
a  completely  unrelated  bill.  McKay  also 
feels  that  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Congress 
can  constitutionally  Interfere  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  function  of  assuring  con- 
stitutional uniformity. 

As  Prof.  Robert  G.  Dixon.  Jr.,  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School,  says,  the 
idea  of  removing  Federal  court  Jurisdiction 
in  particular  kinds  of  cases  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  their  central  and  vital  power 
of  constitutional   adjudication. 

The  courts  wisely  ruled  for  the  one-man, 
one-vote  concept.  In  no  other  way  can  our 
people  be  adequately  represented  In  their 
legislatures.  The  system  automatically 
gives  proj>€r  representation  to  the  various 
social,  political,  and  population  segments  of 
our  country.  For  Congress  to  try  to  over- 
throw the  ruling  would  not  only  be  tamper- 
ing with  the  balance  of  power  In  our  Federal 
system  but  weakening  the  democratic  proc- 
esses. 


jProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Aug.   14, 
19641 

D.^ngerous  Attack  on  Courts  and 
Rights  of  People 

Moves  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  block 
legislative  reapportionment  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  are  not  only  bad  policy  but 
probably  unconstitutional.  They  involve  a 
legislative  rather  than  a  constitutional  de- 
termination of  the  rights  of  Americans. 

In  the  Senate  the  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  would  slow  down  Federal 
court  rulings  In  apportionment  cases  for  as 
much  as  2  years.  It  would  give  time  for  what 
Senator  Dirksen,  minority  leader,  hopes  will 
be  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  one 
house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  apportioned 
on  some  basis  other  than  population. 

In  the  House  the  Rules  Committee  has 
sent  to  the  floor  a  bill  which  would  remove 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  over  State  legisla- 
tive reapportionment.  It  forced  the  bill  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  In  what  Chairman 
Cellbr,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  of  the  latter 
committee  calls  an  extraordinary  action. 
Chairman  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  of 
the  Rules  Committee  agrees,  but  he  calls  it 
an  extraordinary  situation.  It  certainly  is, 
and  Smith  has  made  it  so. 


If  the  Congress  can  remove  from  the  on,,^ 
the   power   to  determine  proper  anTvw?. 
ment,  it  can  remove  Jurisdiction  oveTots"" 
areas— civil  rights,  for  instanc*.    Vna^nl 
system  of  separation  of  powers  it  is  th« 
sponsibility  of  the  courts  to  determine  t"!?! 
constitutionality  of  our  laws     That  Uat  th 
heart  of  the  coiu^'s  reason  for  exlatinB-_>! 
serve  as  a  balance  wheel  to  the  executlveln^ 
the     legislative    branches    of    Govera^!?f 
What  is  proposed  that  Congress  do  is  daW' 
ous  interference  with  the  Judicial  brancWn 
a  threat  to  our  whole  system  of  governmen? 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  One-man  om 
vote  rule  for  legislative  reapportionment  u 
not  only  good  policy  but  basic  to  a  demo- 
cratic  system.  Congressional  action  to  allow 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to  be  baied 
on  land  area  or  cows  or  bushelj  of  wheat  In 
stead  of  people  would  freeze  Into  the  systm 
the  antiquated  rural  power  over  urban  in- 
terests  that  exists  in  some  States.  The  verr 
legislatures  that  decided  to  use  some  form  « 
apportionment  other  than  population  would 
be  those  that  have  inequities  in  representa- 
tlon  now. 

Urban  population  is  growing  and  rural 
population  Is  shrinking  and  the  proportion! 
grow  every  day. 

Our  courts  must  keep  their  proper  powers 
Congress  must  not  intrude  in  the  area  of 
Judicial  decision.  People  must  have  proper 
representation  in  their  legislatures.  The  ef. 
forts  of  those  Congressmen  who  want  to 
upset  our  system  of  balanced  government  and 
whittle  away  the  people's  rights  muBt  be 
thwarted. 


(F^om  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Aug.  21, 1B64] 
Backlash  on  Equal  Votes 

Every  Supreme  Court  affirmation  of  a  right 
under  the  Constitution  evokes  a  backlash  of 
proposals  in  Congress  to  nullify  the  decision, 
from  those  who  have  cherished  or  profited 
by  the  opix)slte  tradition. 

Actual  House  passage  of  such  a  nullifica- 
tion bill  on  Wednesday,  however,  was  a 
shocking  deed — shocking  not  only  in  its  ho»- 
tlllty  to  the  one-person,  one-vote  rule  of 
electing  State  legislatures,  but  as  a  precedent 
for  barring  other  recourses  to  the  Federal 
courts.  If  Congress  could  do  this,  could  It 
not  also  withdraw  Court  protection  against 
Illegal  searches  and  seizures,  for  instance,  or 
anything  else  In  the  bill  of  rights? 

The  measure  purports  not  merely  to  defer 
immediate  implementing  of  the  one-person, 
one-vote  rule,  but  permanently  to  abolish 
any  Federal  court  power  to  enforce  the  rule, 
leaving  aggrieved  voters  as  helpless  as  they 
ever  were.  The  Rules  Committee  had  yanked 
the  bin  away  from  the  Judiciary  Conamittee 
to  bring  it  on  the  floor,  and  a  House  coali- 
tion of  mostly  rural  Republicans  and  south- 
ern Democrats  put  It  through. 

Shocking  as  it  Is  that  any  House  majority 
would  do  such  a  thing,  that  may  be  the  end 
of  it.  The  bill  seems  sure  to  be  stopped  In 
the  Senate,  and  even  If  not,  it  is  hard  to  pic- 
ture President  Johnson  signing  such  a  raw 
measure.  The  Senate  is  worklpg  more  subtly 
on  some  way  to  slow  up  the  implementing  ol 
equal  districts  for  legislators. 

That  intent  is  scarcely  Ifess  dangerous, 
however.  The  plot  is  to  keep  the  legislatures 
unreconstructed  long  enough  to  ratify  an 
amendment  that  would  do  oonstitutionally 
the  same  thing  that  the  House  bill  attempU. 
Of  course,  the  amendment  would  come  too 
late  to  win  ratlflcation  if  the  legislatures  are 
reconstructed  first. 

The  one-person,  one-vote  rule  is  causing 
such  a  commotion  among  politicians  only 
because  it  came  so  tardily.  It  merely  rights 
an  old  wrong,  which  had  prevailed  so  long  as 
to  undermine  the  very  structure  of  Stat* 
government.  The  people  should  not  sit  idly 
by  while  Congress  manipulates  the  rule  into 
a  nullity  again. 
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„^  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  Aug. 

omppobtionment  Decision  Matter  of 

•^  SIMPLE  Justice 

Is  equal  representation  a  U.S.  voter's  con- 

^'Se  S°upreme'court  said  so  June  15  when 
,t  Mid  State   legislatures   to   district   their 

vei  and  lower  houses  on  a  basis  of  sub- 
"^V^lallv  equal  population. 

Howls  of  pain  rose  from  courthouse  gangs 

H  atetehouse  crowds  the  country  over, 
JmL  of  "States  rights  violated"  were  shrill- 
Veven  than  when  the  highest  court  ordered 
Khool  integration  in  the  1950's. 

Defenders  ol  State  government  status  quo 
h»ve  since  rushed  into  the  fray  with  almost 
i<vi  constitutional  amendments  and  legisla- 
ive  proposals,  some  simply  to  stall  Federal 
«,urt  implementation  of  the  ruling  (the 
much-dlscuBsed  Dirksen  rider),  others  seek- 
inc  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  fu- 
ture   Jurisdiction     over     State     government 

^Thus  has  war  been  declared  on  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  by  entrenched  State  and  local 
Dolltlcal  interests.  A  first  major  battle  Is 
now  being  fought  by  the  conservative  oppo- 
sition In  Congress,  which  races  against  time 
to  delay  Court-ordered  State  reforms.  Hopes 
are  then  pinned  on  passage  of  an  amendment 
that  would  freeze  unequal  representation  in 
constitutional  law. 

Arguments  supporting  the  reapportion- 
ment ruling  are  best  phrased  as  questions. 
Then  the  word  play  of  those  who  champion 
barnyard  State  rule  is  better  revealed  for 
what  It  is— a  smokescreen  defense  of  un- 
justly wielded  political  power  against  the 
forces  of  national  change. 

Is  It  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reinterpret  the  Constitution?  If  not,  then 
the  anti-Red  Smith  Act  Is  illegal. 

Does  "equal  representation"  mean  equal  in 
numbers?  Or  does  It  mean  in  this  country, 
as  in  totalitarian  fantasylands,  that  "some 
are  more  equal  than  others"? 

Because  State  apportionment  formulas  are 
political,  does  this  remove  them  from  Fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction?  Then  how  can  the 
same  courts  constitutionally  protect  the  po- 
litical rights  of  citizens  or  minorities? 

Is  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  a  cure-all  for 
the  ills  of  democracy?  By  no  means.  Re- 
apportionment, if  unimpeded,  will  hurt  some 
good  guys.  In  the  reshuflae,  some  bad  guys 
will  land  on  their  feet.  Urban  problems  can't 
be  cured  simply  by  a  fairer  redrafting  of 
State  subsidy  formulas.  Good  citizens  will 
have  to  do  better  homework  than  is  their 
custom  to  harness  and  channel  in  the  right 
directions  new  democratic  energies  released 
from  the  chain  reactions. 

What  can't  be  denied  Is  that  voter  equality 
U  mathematically  right  and  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice.  To  deny  it  is  to 
assert  that  American  government  is  not 
flexible,  not  self-correcting — a  sellout  to 
Communist  doctrine  that  democracy  is  the 
wave  of  the  past. 

[Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News.  Aug. 
20, 1964] 

Congress  Assault  on  Supreme  Coxtrt 
The  almost  stampede-like  passage  by  the 
House  last  night  of  the  Tuck  bill  on  legis- 
lative reapportionment  represents  a  danger- 
ous assault  by  the  Congress  against  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Representative 
WiLLLiAM  M.  Tuck,  Democrat,  of  Virginia, 
was  pushed  to  the  floor  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, under  Judge  Smith,  of  Virginia,  after 
an  unusual  capture  of  it  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House.  It  would  deny  the 
Court  the  right  to  Interpret  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  apportionment  ol  State  legis- 
latures. 


As  such,  its  own  oonstitutionallty  is  doubt- 
ful, but  that  is  not  the  point. 

The  recent  Court  decision,  declaring  that 
legislatures  must  be  apportioned  to  repre- 
sent roughly  equal  groups  of  people,  has 
roused  fierce  emotions  in  Congress.  There 
is  at  the  moment  almost  the  spirit  of  the 
lynch  mob. 

None  of  this  is  necessary.  The  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  administration  have  of- 
fered assurances  that  they  will  not  push  for 
redlstrlctlng  before  this  year's  election. 
There  is  a  Dirksen  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  breathing  space  mandatory. 
A  provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, making  possible  population  inequi- 
ties in  legislative  apportionment,  is  being 
pushed  and  can  be  offered  the  electorate. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  the  country  to  continue 
having  legislatures  that  represent  other 
things  than  people,  there  is  time  to  aflflrm 
that  decision  under  orderly  processes. 

Meanwhile,  some  States  already  have  begun 
moving  to  comply  with  the  ruling  on  their 
own.  To  complicate  their  actions  further  is 
certainly  a  disservice. 


There  c«m  be  no  question  about  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
such  a  measure.  Article  in,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  restricts  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  Jurisdiction  to  "such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

The  intense  interest  of  Incvmibent  Con- 
gressmen in  this  matter  is  understandable. 
A  great  many  of  them  conceivably  would  lose 
their  seats  under  a  strict  application  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  dictum  in  the  Georgia  re- 
districting  case  requiring  that  "as  nearly  as 
Is  practicable,  one  man's  vote  in  a  congres- 
sional election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  as 
another's."  Some  of  the  incumbents  thus 
threatened  hold  the  most  influential  posi- 
tions In  Congress.  One  such  Congressman 
is  Oklahoma's  Carl  Albert,  who  is  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Court's  assumption 
of  powers  over  legislative  apportionment. 

A  possible  aim  of  the  congressional  delay- 
ing strategy  Is  to  keep  matters  fluid  until 
Congress  has  had  time  to  clip  the  Court's 
wings  or  the  present  rurally  dominated  leg- 
islatures have  had  time  to  ratify  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  having  the  same  purpose. 


[From  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Aug.  12,  1964] 
Keep  It  Churning 
It's  hard  to  see  how  the  Senate's  reported 
compromise  reapportionment  rider  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  could  have  much  bearing 
on  Oklahoma's  complicated  situation. 

The  compromise  version  wouldn't  have  the 
effect  ol  law  but  simply  would  say  it  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  delay  ought 
to  occur  in  Implementation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  legislative  appor- 
tionment edict. 

But  of  course  speed  is  of  the  essence  In 
Oklahoma  if  unshlrted  chaos  is  going  to  be 
avoided.  Governor  Bellmon  points  this  out 
in  annovmcing  September  29  as  the  date 
for  special  legislative  primary  elections.  He 
notes  that  the  Federal  court  "has  set  aside 
the  results  ol  the  May  primaries,  with  certain 
exceptions,  and  effective  November  18  will 
vacate  all  legislative  offices."  Accordingly, 
he  considers  it  his  duty  to  arrange  lor  special 
elections  or  otherwise  the  State  will  be  with- 
out a  legislature  alter  November  18. 

The  Governor  properly  observes  that  "\in- 
less  prompt  action  is  taken,  the  time  re- 
quired for  holding  a  special  primary  and  lor 
making  preparations  lor  special  general  elec- 
tion will  escape  and  Oklahoma  will  find  Itsell 
lacing  one  or  more  elections  in  December  or 
January,  resulting  In  a  chaotic  condition." 

What  purpose  any  lurther  appeals  would 
serve  in  Oklahoma's  case  isn't  apparent  inas- 
much as  the  Supreme  Court  already  has 
ruled  in  effect  that  both  branches  of  the 
State's  legislature  must  be  apportioned  sub- 
stantially on  a  population  basis. 

It's  by  no  means  likely  that  Senator 
Everett  Dikksen's  modified  rider  to  the  lor- 
eign  aid  bill  is  going  to  be  the  last  word 
from  Congress  in  this  connection.  The  re- 
ported decision  lavorlng  the  milder  dis- 
cretionary language  was  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  doubts  concerning  the  original 
version's  constitutionality. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  headed 
by  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler,  is  holding 
hearings  on  various  proposals  aimed  at  deny- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  the  final  voice  in 
apportionment  matters. 

One  approach  consists  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  base 
the  election  of  at  least  one  legislative  branch 
on  some  consideration  other  than  population. 
But  since  the  amendment's  submission  and 
ratification  by  the  various  legislatures  would 
.be  a  slow  process,  another  proposal  looks  to- 
ward congressional  enactment  of  a  measure 
specifically  placing  State  apportionment  mat- 
ters outside  the  Jurisdiction  ol  the  Federal 
Judiciary. 


[From  the  Sunday  Oklahoman,  Aug.  16,  1964] 
Cherished  Privilege 
This  sudden  congressional  storm  blowing 
up  around  legislative  apportionment  Illus- 
trates why  the  Senate  Isn't  likely  ever  to  cur- 
tall  significantly  Its  present  privilege  ol  ex- 
tended debate. 

For  the  liberal  Senators  who  resorted  to 
extended  debate  in  support  ol  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  apportiontment 
ruling  were  the  very  ones  who  complained 
the  loudest  when  opponents  ol  the  year's 
civil  rights  legislation  were  exercising  the 
same  privilege. 

The  liberals  finally  managed  to  shut  off 
the  civil  rights  debate  and  push  the  bill  to 
passage.  But  in  order  to  do  so  they  were 
required  under  the  Senate's  rule  XXII  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  Senators 
present  and  voting,  something  accomplished 
only  rarely  and  with  great  difficulty. 

Whether  the  nearly  vmlimlted  floor  privi- 
lege is  called  extended  debate  or  filibuster  de- 
pends altogether  on  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 
But  whatever  it's  called,  the  privilege  Isnt 
the  exclusive  parliamentary  weapon  of  any 
particular  party,  political  philosophy  or  sec- 
tion. Senators  from  every  part  ol  the  coun- 
try representing  nearly  every  conceivable 
shade  ol  political  opinion  have  resorted  to  it 
on  various  occasions. 

It's  a  key  safeguard  in  the  delicate  con- 
gressional balance  whereby  minority  rights 
are  delended  against  the  clamorous  and 
sometimes  tyrannical  demands  ol  the  ma- 
jority. As  long  as  it  endures,  the  smallest 
and  poorest  State  in  the  Union  may  speak 
with  the  same  authority  in  the  Senate  as 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  State. 

It  is  argued  cogently  that  in  the  absence 
ol  this  unique  prerogative  the  Senate  would 
become  nothing  more  than  an  ineffective 
appendage  to  the  House  ol  Representatives. 
Senators  ol  all  political  persuasions  are 
sensitive  to  this  possibility  and  Jealous  ol 
their  present  siscendancy. 

They  know  also  that  Senators  who  find 
themselves  on  the  side  ol  the  majority  on 
one  occasion  may  be  with  the  minority  on 
another  occasion.  For  such  reasons  the 
Senate  isn't  likely  to  forfeit  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate. 

Alter  the  Senate  had  voted  last  June  to 
cut  off  the  75-day  civU  rights  debate.  Sena- 
tor Richard  Russell,  ol  Georgia,  was  asked 
to  name  the  Individual  he  considered  most 
responsible.  He  named  President  Johnson. 
The  President  lor  his  part  hailed  the  two- 
thirds  cloture  vote  m  a  historic  event.  This 
is  interesting  in  view  ol  his  earlier  position 
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In  a  March  0,  1949,  Senate  speech 

modification  of  the  cloture  rule. 

matters   not,"  said   Johnson   on   that 

occasion    "whether    cloture    permits 

to  speak  1  hour,  1  week,  or  1  month. 

resolution  Is  adopted,  the  bridle  will 

uppn  the  tongues  of  all  minorities.     I 

believe  that  the  right  of  unlimited 

In  the  Senate  is  an  essential  safe- 

agalnst  potential  supremacy   in  the 

branch.     A  man  elevated   to  the 

» if  the  Presidency  has  virtually  unlim- 

powers  of  influence  over  his  country- 

If  on  occasion  you  grant  to  this  tltu- 

he)td  of  Oovemment  the  further  intoxi- 

an  overwhelming  majority  of  loyal 

in   the   legislative   branch,   then 

hive  a  force  well  nigh  irresistible." 

(ourse  Johnson  himself  now  occupies 

Vfhite   House,  a  circiunstance   possibly 

something  to  do  with  his  changed 

oward  cloture. 
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(Trom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Aug.  17,  1964] 

aiOH  TiMz  To  Get  on  With  It 

Two  key  elements  largely  are  overlooked  in 
the  nt  tlonwide  uproar  about  legislative  re- 
apport  ionment. 
tJie 
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first  place,  it's  xisually  assumed  that 

area  dwellers  share  the  same  in- 

and  problems.    That's  not  true. 

it's  assimied  that  the  primary  pur- 

a  second  legislative  branch  is  to  give 

Interests      special      representation. 

not  true,  either. 

may  live  in  one  part  of  a  State's 
;  topulous  county  which  is  completely 
other  parts  of  the  same  county.     In 
despects  it  may  be  urban  in  its  inter- 
n  other  respects  it  may  be  as  pro- 
in  its  outlook  as  any  rural  village, 
not  only  with  the  remote  ham- 
legislative  attention  but  also  with 
25  or  30  similar  localities  within  the 
urea. 

house  of  a  legislature  is  to  have  1 

for  every  25.000  or  so  population, 

sl^uld  persons  living  in  an  urban  area 

the  one  aforementioned  have  to  share 

with  some  district  that  has  differ- 

,  different  problems,  and  differ- 
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second  consideration  is  more  basic: 
the  U.S.  Senate  we  are  being  treated 
to   learned    discourses   about   the 
the  States  to  organize  one  legislative 
so  that  special  Interests  may  be  rep- 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rubber- 
Supreme  Soviet  In  Moscow  is  orga- 
actly  that  way. 
vaflld  function  of  a  second   legislative 
to  establish  a  check  on  the  first.     A 
twice  before  passage  Is  less  prone 
l^e  result  of  some  concerted  pressure 
legislators.     Continuity  and  stability 
into  the  lawmaking  process  by  cre- 
second  branch  with   longer  terms, 
prestige,  and   staggered  tenure. 
J.S.  Congress  is  not  a  proper  j>arallel. 
1  he  Hotise  represents  the  people.     It's 
districts  of  nearly  equal  population, 
l;hat  each  State  is  entitled  to  at  least 
Representative.     The   Senate  represents 
States.     Each  State   has  two 
elected  on  staggered  dates  to  afford 
The  electoral  college  refiects  this 

representation. 
Bendiner's  recent  book,  "Obstacle 
on  Capitol  Hill,"  contains  an  inter- 
ind  sound  observation.    "A  Congress- 
two  principal  functions."  Bendiner 
make  laws  and  to  keep  laws  from, 
nade."    Both   functions   also   are   to 
in  the  various  State  leglslattires. 
second  function  is  more  important 
first. 

is  required  now  to  give 

fair  representation.     Resentment 

part  of  some  petty  political  baron 

be  allowed  to  defeat  this  objective. 


so^  ereign 


tie 


tie 
Reap  wrtlonment 
cltij  ens 
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The  cry  for  more  time  is  50  years  late  or 
more  In  most  States.  There  Is  ground  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  such  pleas,  since 
the  legislatures  have  had  ample  prior  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  their  good  intentions. 
If  any. 

Disregard  of  constitutional  reapportion- 
ment requirements  didn't  begin  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  In  most  States  it  should  be 
the  basis  for  dlsqualiflcatlon  of  legislators 
seeking  reelection  who  have  made  no  effort 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  State 
and  Federal  constitutions  and  the  State 
statutes.  In  this  regard  they  have  stultifled 
the  constitutions  they  were  sworn  to  uphold. 

It's  high  time  now  to  get  on  with  it.  It's 
too  bad  the  Federal  courts  had  to  step  in, 
but  it's  a  bit  late  to  cry  over  that.  If  the 
Dirksens  and  Mansflelds  and  the  Alberts  and 
the  Monroneys  will  put  their  amendments, 
resolutions,  and  speeches  on  the  subject 
in  the  wastebasket,  the  States  can  proceed 
to  elect  the  most  representative  legislatures 
of  the  20th  century. 


[From  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Aug,  19,  1964] 
"Chaps  "  Cuts  Two  Ways 

Plaintiffs  seeking  a  stay  in  Oklahoma's 
court-ordered  legislative  reapportionment 
make  an  issue  of  the  chaos  and  disorder  they 
say  win  occur  if  their  appeal  is  denied. 

They  Inquire  whether  the  Federal  district 
court  which  largely  vacated  last  May's  leg- 
islative primary  had  any  proper  power  to 
Interfere  in  an  election  previously  completed. 

Similar  questions  are  raised  by  Senator 
A.  S.  Mike  Monhoney  who  often  sides  with 
the  Senate's  liberals  but  parts  company  with 
them  In  their  present  effort  to  defeat  or 
soften  the  Dirksen  amendment  seeking  to 
delay  Court-ordered  reapportionment. 

MoNKONEY  and  other  champions  of  the 
status  quo  rely  heavily  on  the  admonition 
against  precipitate  and  disruptive  action 
that  appears  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
June  15  ruling  calling  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  both  branches  of  bicameral  legis- 
latures on  the  basis  of  population. 

He  cites  this  language  from  that  ruling: 

"With  respect  to  the  timing  of  relief,  a 
court  can  reasonably  endeavor  to  avoid  a 
disruption  of  the  election  process  which 
might  result  from  requiring  precipitate 
changes." 

But  the  same  consideration  was  present 
last  Jime  22  when  the^  Supreme  Court  turned 
down  appeals  from  a  July  17.  1963,  Federal 
district  court  ruling  reapportioning  both 
branches  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  on  a 
population  basis.  The  May  legislative  pri- 
mary had  been  completed  when  the  Supreme 
Court  acted  in  that  instance.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  Interfere  then, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would 
refuse  again  in  any  subsequent  appeal. 

But  the  chaos  and  disorder  envisaged  if 
Justice  White  refuses  now  to  stay  the  lower 
court's  order  would  be  Insignificant  In  com- 
parison to  the  confusion  that  could  result 
if  the  general  election  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  the  May  primary  and 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  whole  thereafter  in- 
validated the  outcome  and  sustained  the 
original  three-Judge  reapportionment  order. 

In  the  resulting  shambles  the  State  would 
be  without  a  legislature  and  without  any 
immediately  available  means  of  obtaining 
one.  Thus  the  cited  admonition  against  pre- 
cipitate and  disruptive  change  cuts  both 
ways. 

To  weigh  the  whole  text  of  the  June  15 
ruling  in  the  Alabama  case  is  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Supreme  Court  almost  certainly 
would  have  to  support  in  the  long  run  the 
district  Federal  Judges'  order  affecting  Okla- 
homa. Consider  this  explicit  language  from 
the  Alabama  ruling : 

"Legislatures  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres.     Legislators  are  elected  by  votes,  not 


farms  or  cities  or  economic  Interestg  n 
inconceivable  that  a  State  law  to  the  efl  ** 
that,  in  counting  votes  for  legislatures  o!* 
votes  of  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  8t» ' 
would  be  multiplied  by  2,  5,  or.  10,  while  u!* 
votes  of  persons  in  another  area  would  h! 
counted  only  at  face  value,  could  be  con 
stitutlonally  sustainable.  We  hold  that  " 
a  basic  constitutional  standard,  the  eoiul 
protection  clause  requires  tha£  the  seauin 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  State  leeiiiT 
ture  must  be  apportioned  on  a  popuution 

DaSlS. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  the  Federal  m» 
trict  court  in  Oklahoma  City  plainly  waa  foi' 
lowing  the  only  available  guideline  in  xt- 
apportioning  both  branches  according  to 
population  and  in  refusing  thereafter  to 
stay  its  order.  It's  hard  to  believe  the  Su- 
preme  Court  can  do  anything  other  than 
uphold  the  lower  court  in  the  long  run. 
Therefore  it's  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
Justice  White  also  will  deny  the  requested 
stay  lest  even  worse  chaos  and  disorder 
result.  L 

[Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Aug.  18,  19641 
Dictating  to  the  Courts 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  rejects  a  pro. 
posed  liberal  substitute  to  his  pending 
amendment  to  delay  Court-ordered  legisla- 
tive reapportionment. 

The  Senate  liberals  argue  that  Dnumws 
proposed  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  would 
entail  an  unconstitutional  Invasion  of  the 
powers  of  the  judiciary. 

Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Eucenx  Mc- 
Carthy offer  a  compromise  they  say  should 
solve  this  dilemma  by  pronouncing  It  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  courts  give  ade- 
quate time  for  States  to  apportion  their  leg- 
islatures  on  a  constitutional  basis  and  for 
action  on  a  constitutional  an^endment  cover- 
ing the  question. 

Senator  Dirksen  dismissed  this  proposal 
as  being  meaningless  because  its  language  Is 
advisory  rather  than  mandatory.  But  of 
course  any  mandatory  language  also  would 
incur  a  risk  of  being  declared  meanlngleai 
in  the  long  run  because  of  its  attempted 
dictation  to  the  coequal  judiciary. 

Certainly  a  court  that  was  bold  enough 
to  assert  Federal  jurisdiction  to  the  first  place 
should  have  no  difficulty  deciding  it  wasnt 
under  any  constitutional  obligation  to  take 
orders  from  Congress. 

All  requests  for  further  delay  In  this  con- 
nection are  somewhat  suspect  in  view  of  the 
many  years  in  which  the  various  legislatures 
did  absolutely  nothing  about  reapportioning 
according  to  the  mandates  of  their  own  State 
constitutions  which  they  were  sworn  to  up- 
hold. 

In  the  case  of  Oklahoma,  the  legislatiire 
had  ample  opportunity  to  reapportion  In 
good  faith.  It  was  only  after  it  had  demon- 
strated it  had  no  intention  whatever  to  do  so 
that  the  Federal  court  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility. . 

[Prom  the  Oklahoma  CJlty  Times, 

Aug.  12,  1964] 

New  Elections  Called 

Governor  Bellmon  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  immediate  implementation  of  the  appor- 
tionment ruling  by  calling  for  a  new  legis- 
lative primary  September  29. 

Urban  citizens  who  might  have  doubted 
Bellmon's  stance  on  the  subject  heretofore 
should  applaud  his  forthright  action. 

This  is  a  calculated  risk  fOr  Bellmon  who 
has  angered  the  legislative  'old  guard  with 
his  steadfast  insistence  updn  carrying  out 
the  three-judge  Federal  court's  ruling  on  re- 
apportionment. On  the  one  hand,  a  reap- 
portioned 1965  legislature  wduld  weaken  the 
old  guard  and  make  Bellttion's  programi 
easier  to  accomplish. 
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ant  on  the  other  hand.  If  reapportion- 
t  ifl  halted  somewhere  along  the  way 
"*  «id  miard  would  be  much  harder  for 
*•  °„n  to  get  along  with  than  it  was  2 
*^So  It  wouldn't  help  either  that  Bell- 
''Vmore  than  anyone  torpedoed  an  ambush 
»^t  by  some  legislators  against  Fred 
Jw^hertv  as  National  Guard  general  for 
JS  Fred  Daugherty  as  Federal  Judge  had 
!one  on  reapportionment. 

current-efforts  in  Congress  to  freeze  reap- 
p(^lonment  action  show  why  speed  is  essen- 

''•ijr  the  forces  of  reapportionment  don't 
-^t  one  more  session  to  make  amends. 
Thev  want  one  more  session  in  order  to  nwh 
t^oueh  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
^It  reapportionment  entirely  by  taking  it 
nut  of  the  jiu-lsdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 
The  composition  of  the  1965  legislatures 
of  the  various  States,  including  ours,  there - 
tore  is  crucial  and  the  urban  areas  have  no 
choice  but  to  push  hard  for  their  just  due, 
lest  it  be  snatched  from  them  at  the  11th 
hour.  

(From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Aug.   14, 
'  1964] 

Highly  Unusual 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  Dirksen  re- 
apportionment freeze  effort,  Oklahoma's  re- 
apportionment should  go  ahead. 

Needed  is  continued  fortitude  on  the  part 
of  the  three  Federal  Judges,  Governor  Bell- 
mon and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Itself. 

In' order  to  be  constitutional  the  Dirksen 
amendment  had  to  leave  a  slight  loophole. 
It  could  not  directly  override  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  "one-man.  one-vote"  prescript 

of  June  15.  ^  ^  ^  ..,«. 

Therefore  it  had  to  be  worded  to  say  it 
shall  be  deemed  in  the  public  interest"  to 
hold  up  for  16  months  any  further  court  ac- 
tion on  reapportionment  "in  the  absence  of 
highly  unusual  circumstances." 

But  if  ever  a  case  fitted  the  latter  defini- 
tion, it  is  the  Oklahoma  situation.  We  defi- 
nitely have  highly  unusual  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  three-judge  Federal 
court  handed  down  the  original  order  of  re- 
apportionment back  in  June  1962.  Since 
then  there  has  been  ample  time  for  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  State  to  comply  with  re- 
apportionment  requirements. 

The  legislature  refused  to  do  so,  and  In  fact 
didn't  reapportion  even  one  house  properly. 
The  people  had  their  chance  in  May  and 
voted  for  Senate  Question  416  which  made 
our  apportionment  worse  than  ever  before. 

So  Oklahoma  already  has  had  its  one  more 
chance.  That  is  a  highly  unusual  circum- 
stance in  which  we  differ  from  most  States. 

The  second  highly  unusual  circumstance 
U  that  our  reapportionment  process  already 
Is  underway,  our  present  legislature  dis- 
solved, and  elections  caUed.  We  would  be  in 
a  terrible  mess  if  events  were  frozen  at  this 
transition  point.  That  would  put  us  in  the 
most  highly  unusual  circumstance  of  all — 
no  legislature. 

So  Oklahoma  should  plan  to  go  right  ahead 
with  its  present  reapportionment  process.  If 
the  Dirksen  amendment  is  rewritten  to  be 
completely  mandatory,  it  surely  will  be 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional. 

If  it  goes  through  in  any  compromise  fash- 
Ion,  it  will  have  to  include  an  exception 
category  Into  which  Oklahoma  obvloiisly 
fits. 


His  attempt  to  overturn  the  court  decisions 
which  for  the  first  time  have  brought  fair 
apportionment  for  urban  citizens  is  a  dis- 
heartening application  of  the  talents  of  this 
former  Rhodes  scholar,  who  now  Is  House 
majority  leader. 

It  contrasts  with  the  fortitude  being  shown 
by  Governor  Bellmon,  who  is  complying  with 
the  Federal  court  by  ordering  new  legislative 
(^1  serious 

To  put  ALBERT'S  disappointing  stand  Into 
perspective,  one  must  realize  that  he  is  pull- 
ing his  own  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  as  well 
as  those  of  the  rtiral  legislators.  For  Albert 
comes  from  a  vastly  overrepresented  district, 
the  Third.  Its  227,000  population  is  far  below 
the  388,000  average  each  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional district  should  have,  according  to  the 
1960  census. 

Beyond  that,  Albert's  district^  is  20th 
smallest  in  terms  of  population  of  any  dis- 
trict m  the  Congress.  No  wonder  he  is  anx- 
ious to  halt  fair  apportionment,  for  well  he 
knows  it  is  coming  his  way,  too. 

But  isn't  it  a  sad  misuse  for  the  great 
abilities  of  this  man  to  be  working  to  thwart 
the  basic  rights  to  fair  representation  of  his 
fellow  citizens  of  Oklahoma? 


[From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Aug.   14, 

1964] 

ALBERT  Disappoints 

Congressman  Carl  Albert  Is  disappointing 

urban  Oklahomans  who  have  had  high  regard 

for  his  abilities  and  achievements  through 

the  years. 


[From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Aug.   19, 

1964] 

Argument  Reversed 

Even  as  the  three-judge  Federal  court  here 
continues  to  stand  firmly  for  reapportion- 
ment, the  debate  rages  around  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  rural 
politicians  and  some  weekly  newspaper  edi- 
tors who  mostly  are  critical,  rather  than  the 
public  as  a  whole  in  rural  areas. 

Most  Oklahomans  are  fairminded  and 
know  that  the  setup  in  the  past  has  been 
grossly  unfair  to  urban  citizens.  Rural  vot- 
ers may  feel  that  the  Federal  courts  have 
gone  farther  than  they  would  have  preferred, 
but  they  recognize  that  the  time  for  action  Is 

long  past. 

But  some  curious  arguments  do  come  up. 
For  instance,  in  the  past  we've  heard  a  lot 
about  how  the  cities  didn't  deserve  their 
share  of  legislators  since  people  in  the  urban 
areas  didn't  know  each  other  well  enough 
to  select  good  legislators  or  to  keep  track  of 
them  once  they  were  elected.  Conversely, 
the  argument  went,  people  in  the  sparser 
rural  areas  knew  each  other  better  and  legis- 
lators could  stay  in  touch  better  with  their 
constituents  and  vice  versa. 

Dispersal  rather  than  proximity  consti- 
tuted the  virtue. 

Now  comes  a  reverse  twist  on  that  old 
argument,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Ada  Evening 
News.  It  is  particularly  Interesting  coming 
in  that  newspaper,  which  has  been  much 
more  fairminded  than  most  about  reappor- 
tionment.    Says  the  News : 

"It  doesn't  take  either  a  computer  or  ge- 
nius to  determine  that  we  presently  have  a 
malapportloned  legislature.  It  doesn't  re- 
quire an  attorney  to  determine  that  present 
apportionment  does  not  meet  the  original 
constitution. 

"Neither  does  it  seem  difficult  to  reach  the 
conclusion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  voters 
in  sparsely  populated  regions  of  the  State 
will  be  more  weakly  represented  under  the 
court's  formula  than  voters  in  cities.  In 
some  metropolitan  areas,  the  legislator  will 
be  a  distance  from  all  his  constituents  that 
can  be  measured  in  blocks.  In  the  Okla- 
homa Panhandle  the  distance  may  be  a  major 
automobile  undertaking. 

"The  whole  point  Is  that  we  may  so  strictly 
adhere  to  equal  voice  in  electing  legislators 
that  we  deny  equal  representation."  the 
News  concludes. 

How  that  does  try  to  put  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot.  All  of  a  sudden  the  spreadout 
natvu-e  and  sparseness  of  rural  life  no  longer 
Is  a  virtue.  And  suddenly  the  cities  are 
granted  an  advantage  in  compactness,  one 


that  never  counted  before  with  those  who 
somehow  thought  that  one  senator  was 
enough  for  Oklahoma  County  and  another 
for  Tulsa  County. 

What  is  overlooked  is  that  people  are  peo- 
ple everywhere  and  it  takes  time  to  see  them 
properly  in  any  environment.  It  is  difficult 
to  ride  across  miles  of  plains  to  see  all  the 
voters,  but  so  is  it  difficult  to  visit  each  voter 
in  a  crowded  city  district. 

Yet  the  disadvantages  In  one  place  will 
cancel  those  In  another  so  long  as  there  are 
an  equal  number  of  people  In  each  district. 
And  that  is  all  that  equal  apportionment 
means. 

[Prom  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
Aug.  21.1964] 
A  Serious  Delay 
The  threat  of  a  deteriorating  situation  at 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  is  but  one  example  of  the 
strains  being  placed  on  city  government  by 
the  council's  failure  to  approve  a  new  an- 
nual budget. 

Once  again  this  week  the  budget  was  laid 
over  because  holdover  councilmen  continued 
to  object  to  Its  contents.  The  budget  was 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  by  July  20. 
Now  it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  September 
before  final  action  can  be  taken. 

The  attitude  seems  to  be  that  it  doesn't 
matter  how  soon  the  budget  is  completed 
and  that  city  functions  can  go  along  Just 
the  same. 

But  that  just  isn't  so,  as  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Warren  Thomas,  city  zoo  director,  to  City 
Manager  Robert  Tlnstman  has  made  clear. 
Dr.  Thomas  warns  that  the  valuable  animal 
collection  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  is  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  disease  and  death  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  personnel  and  the 
quality  of  the  workers  obtainable  in  the 
present  precarious  situation. 

While  the  proposed  budget  would  cure  the 
deficiencies,  Dr.  Thomas  wrote,  "unfortu- 
nately, to  date,  this  budget  has  not  been 
passed."  He  suggests  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  close  down  the  zoo  to  the  public 
and  concentrate  available  funds  on  keeping 
the  animals  alive. 

Oklahoma  City  shouldn't  have  to  do  this. 
This  summer  more  than  ever  before  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  zoo  Is  becoming 
one  of  our  great  toxirist  attractions,  Judg- 
ing by  the  large  number  of  out-of -State  cars 
that  can  be  seen  at  Its  parking  lots  any  day. 
The  zoo  already  Is  luring  traffic  off  U.S. 
66  in  the  same  fashion  expected  of  the  Cow- 
boy Hall  of  Fame  eventually.  That's  because 
its  collection  of  rare  animals  from  Africa 
already  is  making  it  one  of  the  unique  zoos 
in  the  entire  world. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  what  the  con- 
tinued budget  delay  is  doing  to  o\ir  city. 
The  new  (ARG)  councilmen  have  said  they 
are  ready  to  approve  It.  The  holdovers  have 
raised  questions  about  reorganization  and 
salary  factors  in  the  budget,  but  the  suspi- 
cion has  grown  that  their  real  hope  is  to 
tise  the  budget  impasse  as  a  lever  with  which 
to  oust  Tlnstman. 

With  the  four  ARG  councilmen  standing 
rock  solid  behind  Tlnstman  and  with  Mayor 
George  Shirk  aWrently  committed  to  re- 
taining him,  thlT  looks  like  a  futile  hope. 
So  It's  time  to  get  the  budget  worked  out 
and  approved  so  city  departments  will  know 
where  they  stand,  and  let  the  battle  over 
Tlnstman  come  on  another  Issue  at  another 
time,  If  come  It  must. 


A  Futile  Act? 

All  Is  far  from  lost  for  reapportionment 
even  though  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  a  bill  taking  reapportion- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  grave  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tuck  bUl 
passed  by  the  House.  And  It  Is  the  U.S. 
Supreme   Court,    target    of    the   Tuck   blU, 


22016 


which  decides  on  constitutionality.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  the  High  CX>urt  would  let 
stand  ttls  effort  to  reduce  its  power 

Secon<  lly,   the   Tuck   bill    approaches   the 
reapport  onment  question  from  a  diametrl 
cally   op  poslte   direction    from   the   Dlrksen 
apportlo  unent  "freeze"  bill  now  in  the  Sen 
Dlrksen  bill  seeks  only  to  delay 
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the  cost  of  chewing  away  the  authority  of  THE  GORE  MEDICARE  AMENDMENT 

Clearly  we  have  here  the  effort  of  an  ele-  Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President 

ment  in  the  population  t,o  find  a  principle  recent  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  b  Wn  m 

to  support  Its  self-interest.     The  Court  acted  Report  calls  the  social  security  bill  iva«i2 

in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Con-  by  the  Senate  on  September  3  '^liT?' 

stitution.     If    the   American   people   do    not  nr.r.  «ooi,o„«  ^t  v,^„,.4«._i  ._.  *  ♦*  Dll 

like  the  result,  let  them  alter  the  Constltu- 


If  the  American  people  do  not     ^on  package  of  hospital  care  and  IL^ 


any  implementation  of  Federal      tlon  rather  than  make  the  Constitution  off  Pt;"*'^"'*^""    nnancea    through    social 

imlts  to  the  Court.  security  taxes."                                   "^"^ 

__  After  hearing  the  testimony  and  areu 

Prom    the    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah,    Deseret  ments  pro  and  COn,  the  Senate  PlntoCfi 

News.  Aug.  24, 1964)  Committee  turned  down  the  Gore  me<U 

The  People  Shall  Judge  Care  amendment.   The  Committee  reoort 

U.S.   Supreme  amplified   by   arguments  on   the  floor' 


In 


the    decade    since    the  _^    _ 

Court's  historic  decision  on  school  Integra-     Stressed  the  following  objections  to'uhs' 
tlon,    compliance    has    been    painfully    slow     medicare  amendment : 


Sacramento   (Calif.)    Fresno  and 
Modesto  Bee,  July  27, 1964] 
Apportionment  Takes  Dangerous 

TURlf 

.  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that  mem- 

both  hotxses  of  State  legislatures 

>ased  on  population  is  encountering 

rural  politicians  the  bitter  opposl- 

mlght  have  been  expected. 

likely  program  of   the  Court's 

is   to    promote    a    constitutional 

to   require   that,    at   least,   one 

chamber    may    use    bases 

pop\ilation  for  the  apportionment 


immediate     and     challenging 

the  Court  is  a  proposed  congres- 

which  would  strip  Federal  courts 

aiithority  to  pass  on  State  apportion - 

ters. 

co^titutional  amendment  process  is 

one   which   would    decide   by 

c  means  whether  or  not  to  retain 

at  status.     The  proposed  congres- 

Is  another  matter. 

act  could  begin  what  might  be  a 

procedure  of  curtailing  the  power 

covrts  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality 

of  governing  bodies.    The  pro- 

on  the  dubious  theory  that  the 

courts,  while  having  the  right  to  pass 

:onstltutionallty    of    congressional 

necessarily  have  this  authority 

to  State  legislative  acts. 

philosophy  is  represented 

that  the  Supreme  Court  may  rule 

constitutionality  of  the  highest  legls- 

In  the  land  but  cannot  obligate 

leglblative  bodies  to  follow  the  Constl- 


ac1  ions 
b  Lsed  I 


rot 
resptct 


eztr  iordinary 


ev^n  the  most  ardent  states  righter 

Civil  War  could  have  conjured  up 

decisive  proclamation  that  the  States 

the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

pr  jposal  opens  up  a  new  danger.    It 

the    basic    American    concept    of 

separate  but  equal  branches  of  govern- 

each  one  subordinate  to  the  Con- 


>e  that  the  Constitution  should  be 

to  permit  the  States  to  follow  the 

of  legislative  apportionment  on 

method.     Maybe  not.     But  the 

rural  areas  to  retain  their  power 

egislatures  should  not  be  won  at 


and  often  given  only  grudgingly.  That's  to 
be  expected  whenever  a  social  change  is 
instituted  that,  however  right  or  wrong  it 
may  be,  calls  for  a  striking  departure  from 
previous  practices. 

For  the  same  reason.  It  would  be  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  overnight  compliance  with  the 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  reap- 
portionment. 

That  decision,  like  the  1954  ruling  on 
integration,  represents  a  wrenching  depar- 
ture from  time-honored  practices.  Histori- 
cally, the  legislatures  In  80  percent  of  the 
States — Indeed,  Congress  Itself — are  consti- 
tuted so  that  membership  In  one  Chamber 
is  based  on  population,  In  the  other  on 
geography.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
would  have  both  houses  based  on  population. 
That  would  erase  much  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  Chambers,  carry  the  States 
a  long  way  toward  unicameral  legislatures, 
and  thus  erode  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  helps  make  for  Intelligent 
lawmaking. 

Moreover,  for  years  the  Individual  States 
have  been  accustomed  to  being  the  final 
authorities  on  their  own  legislative  appor- 
tionment. Now,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  have  the  last  word. 
Except,  of  course,  unless  the  American 
people  themselves  have  the  last  word  In 
voting  on  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  permit  State  legislatures 
to  have  a  nonpopulation  chamber  "If  the 
citizens  of  the  State  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  upon  the  apportionment." 

In  view  of  these  complications,  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  suggestion  of  a  2-year  delay  In 
putting  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  Into 
effect  makes  sense.  It  would  give  the 
States  time  to  draw  up  carefully  thought- 
out,  rather  than  hastily  assembled,  reap- 
portionment plans  along  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  also  would  provide 
time  for  voters  to  determine  if  that  Is  actu- 
ally how  they  want  their  legislatures  orga- 
nized. 

It's  rare  that  Congress  takes  such  a  step 
as  to  rescind  or  suspend  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  attempt  to 
win  Judicial  approval  of  more  New  Deal 
measures  by  "packing"  the  Supreme  Court 
was  rebuffed   by  an   angry  Congress. 

Still,  It  has  happened.  In  1868  a  Recon- 
struction Congress  acted  to  prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  holding  that  the  trial 
of  a  Mississlp^Dl  editor  by  a  military  tribunal 
had  violated  the  Constitution.  The  editor. 
William  McCardle.  had  published  allegedlv 
"Incendiary  and  libelous"  articles  critical  of 
the  occupation  forces.  The  high  court 
bowed  to  the  will  of  Congress  In  that  case 
and  unanimously  dismissed  McCardle's  ap- 
peal on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  denied 
it  authority  to  consider  It. 

Only  once  has  such  a  step  been  taken. 
But  that  once  is  enough  to  open  the  way 
for  the  Dlrksen  proposal.  Now  let's  listen 
to  what  the  voice  of  the  people  has  to  say 
about  how  they  want  their  public  servants 
organized  so  as  to  get  the  best  service. 


The  workingman  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  program.  Nine  million  Americans 
not  in  social  security,  who  paid  more  than 
40  percent  of  taxable  income,  will  escape 
the  responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  pro- 
gram.  Since  all  persona  may  benefit 
from  medicare,  there  is  considerable 
merit  to  the  argument  thjit  the  tax  will 
take  from  the  poor  and  will  give  to  the 
rich. 

It  is  not  right  that  We  abolish  the 
means  test  as  a  basis  for:  deciding  who 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  medicare.  Com. 
monsense  dictates  that  one  who  does 
have  sufficient  means  should  not  be  In- 
cluded. 

The  program  will  help  those  who  do 
not  need  help.  Also,  since  it  will  cover 
only  25  to  30  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  caring  for  the  aged,  it  will  not  give 
epough  help  to  those  who  are  in  dire 
need.  Thus,  the  social  security  approach 
is  an  Ineffective  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  aged.  No  existing  Federal  welfare 
program  is  based  on  tjie  principle  of 
helping  everyone,  regardless  of  need. 

A  program  of  this  nature  should  be 
financed  through  the  general  revenues, 
rather  than  by  an  additional  social 
security  tax,  if  it  is  needed. 

This  program  will  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  choice  of  an  individual  as 
to  the  medical  facilities  he  may  use. 

It  will  undermine  confidence  in  certain 
volimtary  insurance  programs,  such  as 
Blue  Cross. 

The  program  will  affect  the  kind  and 
quality  of  medical  care  than  an  elder 
citizen  receives.  Inferior  treatment 
would  not  be  acceptable;  but  there  is 
the  possibility  that  such  would  be  the 
case  under  medicare.  ', 

There  may  also  be  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  as  a  result  of  the 
beginning  of  a  compulsory  health-care 
plan.  Young  persons  will  be  discouraged 
from  entering  the  medical  profession, 
for  fear  that  one  day  all  persons  will  be 
included  in  a  program  similar  to  medi- 
care. Medical  research  will  be  dis- 
couraged, as  a  result  of  medicare. 

Medicare  will  expand  to  an  even 
greater  extent  the  already  vast  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Private  enterprise  will 
suffer  again  at  the  hand  of  big  Govern- 
ment. The  program  assumes  that 
Americans  are  incapable  of  working  out 
their  own  problems,  and  that  they  do  not 
possess  sufficient  foresight  to  ^  plan  for 
their  old  age,  without  the  help  of  Gov- 
ernment to  guide  them  all  along  the  way, 
by  withholding  large  amounts  of  their 
earnings.    It  would  appear  to  ,be  an  in- 


«it  to  the  resourcefulness  and 
See  of  these  people,  and  I  do  no 
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S^ple  actually  want  such  a  program 

^Jthe  time  the  average  man  completes 

^  aU  his  regular  income  taxes,  plus 

RIi.  increased  social  security  tax  for  old- 

Se  health  benefits,  he  wiU  have  precious 

Se  left,  to  enjoy  for  his  own  use.    He 

Snhave  protection;  but  it  will  have  been 

Jrovided  to  him  by  the  Government,  not 

K^rivate  enterprise. 

It  is  right  that  our  17  million  elder  citi- 

"  receive  the  best  possible  medical 

J^tment;  but  medicare  will  not  Insive 

that  they  do. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Ueans  Committee  when  the  social  secu- 
ritv  bill  was  originally  passed.    I  had 
rfoubts  then  about  the  soundness  of  a 
JTcaUed  trust  fund  to  be  created  by  spe- 
Sd  taxes  to  be  invested  in  Governmerit 
Sds     I  realized  that  the  bonds  would 
he  wholly  dependent  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government; 
ind  that  while  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
nrogram,  the  receipts  would  exceed  cur- 
rent pension  payments,  eventuaUy  the 
current  receipts,  including  Interest  on 
Se  trust  fund  bonds,  would  be  hopelessly 
^adequate  to  meet  the  accumulated  pen- 
Son  requirements.    The  3-percent  Goy- 
emment  bonds  that  have  been  placed  in 
^e  social  security  trust  fundjiave  no 
security  except  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government,  and  have  no  priority  for 
payment  over  any  other  Part  of  t^^  pub- 
Sc  debt  which  now  exceeds  $300  bllUon. 
We  already  know  what  inflation  has  done 
to  the  value  of  the  bonds  that  were  placed 
in  the  trust  fund  soon  after  it  was  cre- 
ated' They  have  lost  approximately  60 
percent  of  their  purchasing  value;  and 
even  the  bonds  that  were  placed  in  the 
tnist  fund  as  recently  as  1948  have  lost 
23  percent  of  their  purchasing  value. 

There  are  indications  that  we  have 
been  committed  to  a  policy  of  deficit 
financing;  and,  if  so,  we  are,  by  <iie  same 
token,  committed  to  a  poUcy  of  creep  ng 
inflation,  under  which  the  cost  of  living 
may  advance  1  or  2  percent  a  year,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  may 
decrease  at  a  similar  rate. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  trust  fund  to 
meet  the  pension  requirements  will  be 
reached  much  earlier  than  I  anticipated 
when  the  program  was  initiated.  The 
number  of  retired  persons  has  increased 
above  that  anticipated,  and  the  pensions 
they  are  receiving  have  been  increased 
without  a  commensurate  increase  in 
social  security  taxes.  So  a  pension  as- 
tern, never  actuarily  sound,  was  thus 
made  more  unsound. 

The  present  tax  is  7.25  percent  of  the 
first  $4,800  of  income,  divided  equally 
between  worker  and  employer.  Under 
the  present  law,  the  tax  is  to  rise  to  8.25 
percent  2  years  from  now,  and  to  9.25 
percent  4  years  from  now.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  without  hospital  care  for  re- 
tired persons.  The  Senate  has  voted  for 
hospital  care  for  retired  persons,  accom- 
panied by  a  tax  of  8.5  percent  on  the 
first  $5,600  of  income,  effective  January 
1,  next,  to  rise  to  10.4  percent  by  January 
1,  1971.  The  total  of  the  present  taxis 
now  $348  a  person  for  the  top  income; 


intern-     and  that  is  to  move  up  to  $582  a  person, 
not  believe    divided  equally  between  employer  and 
employee. 

The  reason  why  I  say  the  trust  fund 
will  be  exhausted,  either  for  pensions  or 
for  hospitalization,  long  before  young 
workers  reach  retirement  age,  is  that  the 
taxes  now  barely  cover  the  benefits  of 
the  present  plan,  without  hospital  care. 
The  tax  is  estimated  at  $16.46  bUUon, 
and  current  pension  costs  are  estimated 
at  only  $10  million  less.    At  the  present 
time,  the  trust  fund  Is  about  $22  bil- 
lion; but  under  present  plans  the  cost 
will  increase  a  billion  dollars  or  more  a 
year;   and  the  Gore  medicare  amend- 
ment, if  enacted,  would  result  in  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  or  more,  a  year.    So 
without  the  medical  care  program,  we 
shall  start  to  reduce  the  trust  fund  by 
from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  a  year;  and 
by  the  addition  of  medical  care,  by  from 
$3  billion  to  $4  bUlion  a  year. 

In  addition,  if  it  be  politically  expedi- 
ent to  provide  medical  care  for  some  16 
or  17  million  persons  who  have  never 
paid  1  penny  into  the  trust  fund,  and 
who  are  eligible  for  free  medical  care, 
even  though  they  have  personal  incomes 
in  the  millions  of  dollars,  how  much 
more  expedient  will  it  be  to  provide  med- 
ical care  for  those  who  for  some  years 
have  been  paying  into  the  fimd,  and 
then  have  become  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled;  and  what  is  eventually 
to  prevent  the  program  from  becoming 
what  we  describe  the  socialized  medical 
program  in  Great  Britain— a  cradle-to- 
the-grave  medical-security  program. 

If  we  include  relief,  the  Kerr-Mills 
health  plans  now  in  effect,  and  other 
welfare  plans,  the  cost  of  our  current 
welfare  State  Is  $23.5  billion,  or  double 
what  it  was  just  8  years  ago. 

In    projecting    an    antipoverty    pro- 
gram, an  Appalachia  program,  and  other 
programs  to  increase  the  income  of  ev- 
eryone now  earning  less  than  $3,000  a 
year,  some  Members  of  Congress  are 
pointing  to  the  possibility  of  cutting  the 
defense  program  $5,  $10,  or  $15  bUlion 
a    year,    and    transferring    those    ex- 
penditures to  the  overall  welfare  pro- 
gram.    They  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  how  to  use  any  amount  which, 
as  a  result  of  a  feeling  of  false  security^ 
we  may  save  on  defense  appropriations, 
now  totaling  about  $50  billion  a  year. 
Once  we  start  on  a  program  of  "cradle- 
to-grave   security,"    hospital   insurance 
alone,  which  the  Senate  bill  proposes  to 
start  for  those  now  age  65  or  more,  will 
be  extended  to  all  the  people;  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future  it  could  easUy  cost  $50 
bUlion  a  year.    But  that  program  would 
likewise  entail  billions  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  in  the  expansion  of  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  subsidies  to  train  doctors  and 
nurses  to  take  care   of  the   increased 
number  of  persons  then  demanding  hos- 
pital care.     From  our  experience  with 
veterans  hospitals,  we  already  know  that 
those  who  go  to  a  hospital  without  pay- 
ing, stay  In  the  hospital,  on  the  average, 
three  times  as  long  m  do  those  who  have 
to  pay. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  11865. 1  hope  they 
will  not  yield  to  that  type  of  political 
expediency. 


THE  INACCURACY  OF  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER'S  STATEMENTS 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times.  James 
Reston,  the  representative  of  that  news- 
paper well  known  as  Scotty  to  most 
Senators,  who  are  delighted  with  his  re- 
cent promotion  in  the  Times  organiza- 
tion, has  developed  a  very  worthwhile 
point  of  view.  In  his  article,  he  points 
out  the  inaccuracy  of  Senator  Goldwa- 
ter's  statements  during  the  past  several 
days.  The  article  should  be  read  by  every 
Senator,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  read  by 
every  citizen.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Daened  Pacts  Keep  GrmNG  in  Baebt's 

Wat 

(By  James  Reston) 

•Washington,  September  10. — One  of  the 

minor  mysteries  of  the  election  campaign  Is 

why  Senator  Golcwateh  refuses  to  look  at 

the  official  foreign  policy  and  security  InfOT- 

matlon    President    Johnson    has   offered    to 

make  available  to  him. 

As  a  result  of  this  refusal,  he  continues  to 
make  serloiis  charges,  based  on  wildly  In- 
accurate Information,  which  open  him  up  to 
counterattack  and  make  him  look  ridiculous. 
His  charge  yesterday  that  President  Ken- 
nedy timed  the  missile  crisis  In  Cuba  for> 
political  reasons  at  home  Is  a  case  In  point. 

The  record  on  when  the  long-range  mis- 
siles were  first  spotted  In  Cuba  Is  avaUable 
to  him.  It  Is  precise,  down  to  th^  exact  min- 
ute when  the  photographs  were  taken,  who 
took  them,  and  where  and  when. 

CUBA    AND    NATO 

If  the  Senator  does  not  trust  John  McCone, 
the  head  of  the  CIA  and  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican, who  was  Instructed  by  the  President  to 
brief  him  on  such  Information,  he  can  dou- 
blecheck  the  Information  with  his  friends  In 
the  Air  Force,  where  he  Is  a  Reserve  officer. 

Yet  he  has  chosen  Instead  to  affront  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  by  suggesting 
that  Kennedy  actually  risked  atomic  war 
with  the  Soviets  at  a  time  calculated  to  pick 
up  votes  for  the  Democrats  In  the  1962  con- 
gressional elections. 

His  public  suggestion  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  com- 
mand be  controlled  not  by  the  President  but 
by  the  NATO  conunander  Is  equaUy  myste- 
rious. 

"Let  me  stress,"  he  said  In  a  speech  at 
Cleveland,  "that  these  small  conventional 
nuclear  weapons  are  no  more  powerful  than 
the  firepower  you  (Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars) 
have  faced  on  the  battlefield." 

This  Is  not  the  sort  of  subject  an  Air 
Force  general,  let  alone  a  presidential  candi- 
date, should  trifle  with  before  an  audience  of 
old  soldiers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
smallest  operational  nuclear  weapon  In 
Europe  today— the  E>avey  Crockett  or  the 
8-lnch  nuclear  howitzer,  for  example — Is  tens 
of  times  more  powerfxil  than  the  biggest  con- 
ventional blockbuster  of  the  last  World  War. 
If  the  Senator  had  checked  on  this,  he  would 
have  learned — ^for  reasons  that  cannot  be 
published  but  are  much  more  available  to 
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0<kowATXK  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
Services  Committee  than  they  are 
reporter — how  foolish  his  talk 
bavey  Crockett  is,  and  how  fan- 
to  talk  of  the  average  tactical 
as  if  they  were  either  small 
onal. 

sized  tactical  nuclear  bomb  in 
today  has  an  explosive  power 
which  is  five  times  the  yield 
atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hlro- 
last  war.    This  means  that  Just 
modern  tactical  bombs  has  a 
to  100,000  tons  of  TNT. 
other  less  powerful  tactical  nu- 
in  Europe  today — antidemoll- 
alr  defense  weapons,  etc. — with 
18  kllotons,  or  approximately  the 
Hiroshima  bomb,  yet  he  proposes 
tactical    nuclear    weapons    be 
in  terms  of  conventional  weap- 
controUed    not    solely    by    the 
dut  by  the  NATO  commander. 
Repjblican  candidate  has  also  been 
hat  much  of  the  Nation's  nuclear 
d  be  lost  by  1970  unless  we  pro- 
delivery  systems.    He  has  charged 
nuclear   capacity   may   be 
dercent,"  in  the  next  decade  under 
s,   and  he  has   Issued  detailed 
s^taln  his  point. 

thing  about  this  Is  that  his  own 

Curtis  LeMay,  gave  him  accu- 

on  this  problem,  which  he  Ig- 

of  his  own  inaccurate  flgtires. 

powerful  case  to  be  made  against 

and  defense  policies  of  this  ad- 

,  but  Senator  Goldwatkr  is  spoll- 

shboting  from  the  lip. 


old 


favor 


THE    OTHER    QUESTIONS 


question  about  Cuba  Is  not,  as 
suggests,  that  we  didn't  go  far 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  but  that  we  got 
it   against  ovir  treaty  commit- 
first  place, 
charge  in  Vietnam  is  not,  as 
implies,  that  the  administration 
in  attacking   the   Communist 
but  that  it  plunged  into  a  war 
and  has  misjudged  the 
misled  the  coimtry  most  of  the 


y  Important  question  about  the 

of  this  Nation  is  not,  as  Gold- 

ts.  that  it  is  declining,  but  that 

up    at    astronomical    cost    long 

have  enough  explosive  power 

the  entire  hvmian  race  several 

and  contaminate  the   earth  In 
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is  certainly  right  on  one  thing : 

as  he  said  this  week,  is  an 

should  be  debated,  but  he  is  not 

bi  nefit  from  that  debate  unless  he 

a'  ailable  facts  and  asks  the  right 


CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tjiere  further  morning  business? 
business  is  closed. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

Seiate 


CTIN< 


The 
of  the  bill 
the  Porei|:n 
amended, 

The  A 
pore. 

amendmeiit 
McCarth-j 
Mr 

so-called 
No.  1215. 

Debate 
but,  undei 


Tie 


HtncFaRET 


resimied  the  consideration 
(HJl.  11380)  to  amend  further 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
and  for  other  purposes. 

G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

question  is  on  agreeing  to 

No.  1234,  proposed  by  Mr. 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  and 

)  £is  a  substitute  for  the 

Xrksen-Mansfield  Amendment 


s  in  order  on  the  amendment, 
the  unanimous-consent  agree- 


ment entered  into,  a  vote  thereon  is  not 
in  order  until  2:30  p.m.  September  15. 


IMPLEMENTATION   OF   NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  TREATY  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  rec>ort  to  the  Senate  on  the 
activities  of  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
safeguards.  The  Senate  wUl  recall  that 
last  year  the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  military  aspects  and  im- 
plications of  our  various  nuclear  test  ban 
proposals.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
hearings  focused  on  the  treaty  subse- 
quently ratified  by  the  Senate. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
several  of  the  24  witnesses  heard,  in- 
cluding the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  These  vari- 
ous expressions  achieved  a  formal  status 
during  the  testimony  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs 
when  their  support  of  the  limited  treaty 
was  conditioned  on  the  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  some  safeguards.  Subse- 
quently, on  a  motion  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], unanimously  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee and  approved  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  assurances  on  safeguards 
implementation  were  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Later,  the  late  President  Kennedy  gave 
similar  assurances  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

The  four  treaty  safeguards  are: 

First.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive, 
aggressive,  and  continuing  underground 
nuclear  test  programs  designed  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  and  improve  our  weapons 
in  all  areas  of  significance  to  our  military 
posture  for  the  future. 

Second.  The  maintenance  of  modern 
nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  pro- 
grams in  theoretical  and  exploratory  nu- 
clear technology  which  will  attract, 
retain,  and  insure  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  our  human  scientific  resources 
to  these  programs  on  which  continued 
progress  in  nuclear  technology  depends. 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  the  facil- 
ities and  resources  necessary  to  institute 
promptly  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
should  they  be  deemed  essential  to  our 
national  security  or  should  the  treaty  or 
any  of  its  terms  be  abrogated  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Fourth.  The  improvement  of  our  capa- 
bility, within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  maintain  our 
knowledge  of  Slno-Soviet  nuclear  activ- 
ity, capabilities,  and  achievements. 

The  Senate  will  also  recall  that  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, in  its  interim  report  on  the  treaty 
hearings,  said : 

To  permit  the  U.S.  Senate  to  monitor  the 
treaty  safeguards  it  is  necessary  that  the 
expressed  good  Intentions  be  supplemented  by 
definitive  programs  against  which  progress 
can  be  compared.  •  •  •  If  the  treaty  is  rati- 
fied It  is  the  intention  of  the  Preparedness 


Investigating  Subcommittee  to  monitor  th. 
Implementation  of  the  safeguards. 

The  Staff  of  the  subcommittee  has 
made  an  extensive  review  of  the  activ- 
ities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Im- 
plementation of  the  safeguards.  This  re- 
view covered  the  first  year  of  the 
safeguards  operation.  During  the  course 
of  the  safeguards  review,  numerous  meet- 
ings, briefings,  discussions,  and  visits  oc- 
curred between  the  staff  and  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  nuclear  laboratories. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  review 
was  the  expression  by  many  of  these  oflB- 
cials  of  deep  gratification  that  the  Senate 
had  established  safeguards  and  was 
maintaining  a  continuing  interest  In 
seeing  that  they  are  implemented  ade- 
quately. 

By  and  large,  although  a  few  soft  spots 
are  evident,  the  safeguards  implementa- 
tion program  carried  out  In  fiscal  year 
1964  and  planned  for  fiscal  year  1965  ap- 
pears to  be  extensive,  vigorous,  and  effec- 
tive. The  large  number  of  underground 
nuclear  tests  directed  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  have  been  pub- 
licly announced  make  It  clear  that  this 
area  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis and  attention.  The  end  result 
should  be  a  strengthening  of  the  military 
preparedness  segment  of  our  national 
security. 

The  soft  spots  appear  to  be  in  the  area 
of  underground  nuclear  testing  which  is 
directed  to  obtaining  additional  infor- 
mation on  nuclear  weapons  effects. 
As  the  report  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  which  was  is- 
sued last  year  indicates,  this  is  a  vital 
and  important  area.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  clear  and  manifest  difficulty 
in  mounting  underground  tests  which 
will  yield  meaningful  Information  in  this 
field.  In  any  event,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  area  has  been  pursued  as  vig- 
orously as  has  the  area  of  underground 
testing  directed  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

However,  the  information  available  to 
us  indicates  that  these  soft  spots  in  the 
program  have  been  identified  and  that 
corrective  action  has  been  initiated  by 
the  responsible  oflBcials.  The  efficacy 
of  these  corrective  actions  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  subcommittee  will 
maintain  a  continuing  interest  in  and 
surveillance  over  the  problem  areas  and 
all  other  areas  in  an  effort  to  insure  that 
the  maximum  benefits  are  obtained  from 
all  phases  of  the  imderground  nuclear 
testing  program. 

The  underground  testing  program  that 
has  been  carried  out — coupled  with  a  fine, 
large,  and  imaginative  laboratory  re- 
search program — has  added  significantly 
to  our  nuclear  weapons  knowledge.  The 
plans  which  have  been  made  and  Imple- 
mented for  the  resumption  6f  nuclear 
testing  In  the  atmosphere,  if  ttiis  should 
become  necessary,  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory and  adequate. 

The  capability  to  monitor  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  to  detect  possible  viola- 
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Hims  has  been  improved.  In  addition. 
rhTsurveillance  of  the  intelUgence  agen- 
SS  has  been  increased  to  carry  out  the 
fourth  safeguard. 

-nie  subcommittee  will  continue  to  give 
-lose  attention  to  this  matter.  We  be- 
lipve  that  it  is  important  to  insure  that 
Uie  "euphoria"  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
warned  against  does  not  develop. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  will  give  fur- 
ther reports  to  the  Senate  on  the  facts 
developed  during  the  course  of  our  sur- 

^^One  additional  word.  A  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  by  an  added  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating subcommittee,  Col.  Glenn  Smith, 
who  is  very  conversant  in  this  field  and 
who  has  a  background  of  training  and 
knowledge  with  the  Army  and  with  sev- 
eral other  agencies.  He  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  the  last  6  or  8  months 
for  us.  Our  conclusion  and  report  are 
based  in  large  part  upon  his  excellent  and 

fine  work.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  taken  a  special  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  has  given  much  attention  to  it. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  merely  want  to  add  a  few  words.  First, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, has  directed  the  efforts  of  the 
staff  in  maintaining  a  watchful  surveil- 
lance over  the  implementation  of  these 
safeguards  by  the  executive  agencies  in- 
volved. The  (Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  responsible  and  thorough 

job. 

It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  the 
Senate  voted  to  give  consent  to  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  by  which  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  underwater 
would  be  denied  to  those  nations  which 
would  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  terms. 

The  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  becoming  a  party  to  the  treaty 
were  fully  discussed  and  properly  identi- 
fied in  the  debate  immediately  preced- 
ing ratification  on  September  24.  1963. 
Although  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
would  restrict  us  somewhat  in  the  full 
military  application  of  our  nuclear  tech- 
nology, nevertheless  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  unanimously  recommended  that 
the  treaty  be  approved— an  approval, 
however,  that  was  conditioned  upon  the 
vigorous  implementation  of  the  treaty 
safeguards  which  were  considered  to  be 
essential. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee pointed  out.  those  safeguards  were 
four  in  number. 

Underground  testing  Is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  safeguards  to 
carry  out  and  further  our  knowledge  of 
advanced  nuclear  technology,  but  we  are 
making  progress  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Particularly,  the  ef- 
fects tests  which  affect  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems.  These  are  as  Important  as 
are  weapon  development  tests. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  One  of  the 
points  that  concerned  us  when  the  ques- 
tion of  voting  on  the  treaty  was  before 


us,  was  the  matter  of  maintaining  our 
nuclear  laboratories.  That  has  gone  for- 
ward, satisfactorily  from  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  to  us.  The  person- 
nel there  have  been  maintained  to  a  bet- 
ter degree  than  we  had  thought  they 
could  be  maintained.  The  people  have 
stayed  on.    Their  work  is  going  on. 

We  are  informed  that  perhaps  the 
readiness  to  test  in  the  atmosphere  has 
not  gone  on  quite  as  well  and  that  we 
are  not  as  ready  as  we  had  hoped  to  be ; 
but  that  phase  is  going  forward. 

Finally,  improving  our  detection  sys- 
tem is  difficult,  but  we  believe  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  field. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  whole  committee,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  others,  upon  their 
commendable  interest  in  seeing  that 
these  four  safeguards  are  vigorously 
maintained  in  order  to  have  our  support 
of  the  treaty  effective,  in  the  interest  of 
preparedness  and  readiness  and  secu- 
rity for  our  coimtry  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  making  his  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  think  he  has  suc- 
cinctly stated  the  points  involved,  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee,  and  our  ex- 
pectations for  the  future. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  who  is 
quite  conversant  in  this  field  and  who 
has  shown  an  interest  in  this  subject  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  on  the  conunittee 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  the  chair- 
man, and  thf  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  the 
ranking  member.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
serve  on  a  committee  that  has  the  type 
and  character  of  staff  the  chairman  has 
built  up.  Typical  of  the  way  we  operate 
is  that  when  we  get  into  a  particularly 
technical  subject  of  this  character,  where 
it  is  relatively  difficult  for  laymen  to 
understand  the  scientific  details.  The 
chairman  gets  someone  comparable  to 
Colonel  Smith,  In  this  instance,  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  technical 
problems  involved. 

Without  exaggeration,  this  committee 
could  be  the  most  important  committee  of 
its  kind  in  the  country  today. 

When  the  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  or  should  not 
have  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  for  many 
months  we  discussed  that  problem;  and 
later  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty. 
However,  anyone  who  has  read  the  Rec- 
ord knows  that  the  ratification  was  made 
with  reservations— the  four  points  the 
able  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  brought 
up  this  morning. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  this  field  know  the  apprehension 
that  comes  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
many,  including  the  fighting  forces, 
when  they  realize  that  a  weapons  break- 


through has  been  made  by  a  possible  ad- 
versary in  the  technological  field. 

We  all  know  about  the  first  use  of 
gas  in  World  War  I. 

During  the  Battle  of  Britain,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  in  the  radar  field, 
through  which  they  were  able  to  ^ut 
radar  on  Beau  fighters,  the  Germans 
would  have  had  largely  a  free  hand  over 
Britain  at  night,  and  possibly  won  the 
Battle  of  Britain. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  radar 
was  discovered  on  about  the  same  day  by 
three  different  countries— England,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan. 

Therefore,  foUowup  work  of  this  char- 
acter, properly  supervised  by  a  committee 
of  this  character,  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  country. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  I  can  re- 
member Admiral  Davidson  telling  me 
that  we  did  not  know  the  Japanese  had 
hundreds  of  Zero  fighters.  For  many 
weeks  and  months  they  gave  us  a  bad 
time.  ,  .     , 

Later  the  British  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  were  greatly  upset  at  inauguration 
by  the  Nazi  of  the  V-1  buzz  bombs.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  a  lucky  picture  taken  of 
Peenemunde.  the  latei>  second  genera- 
tion missile,  the  V-2— the  first  balUstic 
missile  in  world  history— this  new 
weapon,  a  clear  technological  break- 
through, might  have  changed  the  course 
of  World  War  II,  or  at  least  prolonged 

I  again  wish  to  conunend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  the  care  he 
takes  in  recalling  the  warnings  the  mil- 
itary made  at  the  time  the  Jomt  Chiefs 
of  Staff  agreed  to  the  signing  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  One  cannot  imagme 
anything  more  important  to  the  future 
of  the  country  than  the  work  being  done, 
as  outlined  in  the  able  address  he  has 
made  on  the  floor  today,  as  emphasized 
by  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. _       .J      4. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
ratified  the  treaty  and  gave  its  approval 
to  it  I  know  that  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that  the  reason  or  the  under- 
lying foundation,  for  such  approval  was 
the  fact  that  the  four  military  conditions 
were  put  on  and  we  wanted  to  insure 
their  implementation.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  four  conditions  wluch 
were  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
really   assured  the  ratification  of   the 

treaty'' 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Without  reserva- 
tion. Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not 
have  voted  for  the  treaty  if  it  had  not 
been  for  these  four  reconunendations, 
and  am  confident  my  able  friend  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  have  voted  for 
it  either.  Nor  do  I  believe  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  would  have  voted  for  itwith- 
out  the  four  points  in  question.  There- 
fore I  thii^  their  emphasis  is  of  sig- 
nificance. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  fine  remarks  and 
his  advice  and  counsel.     As  in  many 
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other  nutters,  they  have  proven  them- 
selves hlf  hly  valuable  and  effective  in  the 
subconur  Ittee's  work  generally,  and  par- 
In  connection  with  the  test  ban 
and  the  planning  and  carrying 
out  of  t.  le  surveillance,  as  well  as  our 
findings  |n  it. 

to  say,  too.  that  the  Senator 
from  Wakhington  [Mr.  Jackson],  who  is 
necessarl  y  away  from  the  Chamber  to- 
day on  official  biislness,  was  Instnmiental 
in  evolvl  ig  and  establishing  these  safe- 
guards w  ilch  have  proved  to  be  so  prac- 
tical and  so\md. 

I  wish  »  underscore,  too,  the  coopera- 
tion that  we  have  had  from  the  armed 
services,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
related  agencies  of  Government.  They 
liave  co<iperated  toward  carrying  out 
these  saf  'guards  in  a  fine  way. 

The  o  her  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, t  le  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  i  nd  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Go  ,D WATER]  could  not  be  present 
in  the  Ch  amber  at  this  moment,  but  they 
have  ha<  briefings  on  this  subject,  and 
they  hav ;  been  interested  in  it. 

I  see  ;hat  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond],  a  member  of 
the  subc(  mmittee,  is  present.  I  Imow  he 
is  interes  bed.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  In  the 
Chamt>ei  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TI  TJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  or  yield? 

Mr.  SI  ENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TI  XJRMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done  in  connection 
with  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  report 
he  has  m  Eide  to  the  Senate  today.  I  have 
had  the  )leasure  of  working  with  him  in 
the  Prep  iredness  Subcommittee  for  sev- 
eral yeais.  It  has  been  a  very  fine  ex- 
perience to  be  with  him  on  the  sub- 
committ«  e. 

I  shou  d  like  to  propound  to  the  dis- 
tingulsh«d  Senator  from  Mississippi  a 
few  questions  concerning  what  appears 
to  be  tl:e  one  outstanding  inadequacy 
In  the  a  iminlstration's  implementation 
of  the  safeguards  which  were  promised 
as  an  in(  ucement  to  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Mosc  3W  Treaty. 

First,  s  it  not  true  that  the  Prepared- 
ness Sul  icommittee  foimd,  and  so  re- 
ported t)  the  Senate,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  disadvantages  to  our  defense 
effort  wt  ich  would  result  from  the  treaty 
was  the  impairment  of  the  U.S.  ability 
to  test  f(  r  weapons  effects? 

Mr.  sItENNIS.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  what  we  called,  I  believe, 
the  soft  area  or  the  soft  spot.  That  is  the 
most  dif  Icult  area  in  the  opinion  of  the 


Senator 


'rom  Mississippi. 


they  are 


Mr.  T  iTDRMOND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  not  one  underground  test  solely  for 
weapons  effects  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Unit  id  States  since  the  ratification  of 
the  trea  y? 

Mr.  S*:  ENNIS.  There  have  been  some 
tests  wh  ch  involved  weapon  effects  ex- 
perlmen  s.  This  phase  of  the  safeguards 
has  beei  most  dl£Bcult  and  the  slowest 
in  getting  started.  It  should  loe  em- 
phasized in  faimesE,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  irea.  We  found,  too,  that  they 
have  bet  im  to  move,  and  it  is  believed 


underground  tests  to  develop  weapons, 
but  the  effect  on  weapon  systems  is  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind  and  about  which 
he  is  concerned.  We  are  continuing  our 
surveillance  and  hope  that  that  part  of 
the  program  will  move  faster. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  still 
not  completed  its  personnel  reorganiza- 
tion and  staffing  which  were  planned  to 
expedite  weapons  effects  testing  for 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  is  re- 
sponsible? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Generally,  that  is 
true.  To  get  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  and  to  implement  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  very  difficult. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
field,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  efforts 
will  continue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  last  question  Is 
this:  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  $22.6 
million  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  funding  the  testing  in  fiscal 
year  1965  is  clearly  inadequate  to  finance 
a  vigorous  program  of  weapons  effects 
testing,  and  is  inadequate  even  to  finance 
the  programed  underground  testing  for 
weapons  effects? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  have  the  exact  fig- 
ure in  mind  at  this  time. 

I  understand  that  they  are  able  to  draw 
funds  from  other  sources  by  reprogram- 
ing  and  otherwise.  I  know  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  intended  that 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  funds  if  they 
should  be  needed. 

I  know  that  we  made  inquiry  along 
these  lines. 

Even  though  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
a  figure  that  I  could  stand  on  firmly 
as  to  the  total.  I  believe  we  have  ar- 
ranged for   the  funds  to  be  available. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator's generous  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  work  in 
protecting  our  national  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's assurance.  That  assurance  is 
backed  up  by  deeds.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  helpful  in  the  past.  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
He  has  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  today,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


now  on  the  way.    We  have  had 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  dark  days  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
we  have  witnessed  in  Latin  America  a 
breakthrough  of  brilliant  sunlight. 

What  was,  just  2  years  ago,  an  ominous 
and  threatening  area  has  quickly  under- 
gone a  metamorphosis  and  is  now  enter- 
ing that  bright  future  historians  prom- 
ised. 


Some  of  the  steps  in  this  remarkaWi. 
change— such  as  the  AprU  revolution  ta 
Brazil  and  the  recent  OAS  sancUons 
against  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba— have 
been  more  dramatic  than  have  others 
But  these  and  the  others,  whfch  I  shall 
shortly  cite,  have  all  served  to  further 
the  cause  to  which  our  Nation  has  dedi- 
cated itself  in  this  hemisphere ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  establishment  of  social  justice 
and  economic  prosperity  within  inde- 
pendent, enlightened,  and  hianane  po- 
litical frameworks. 

This  is  a  great  cause,  a  noble  cause 
rooted  in  our  devotion  to  the  cherished 
democratic  ideals,  and  to  the  moral  pre- 
cepts for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  which  inspired  our  independ- 
ence and  guided  our  growth. 

It  is  shared  by  the  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  has  the  greatest  meaning  for 
all  of  us,  because  it  constitutes  a  strong 
and  enduring  bond  between  our  Nation 
and  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

One  of  President  Johnson's  first  acts 
upon  moving  into  the  Presidency  was  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  Latin 
America  is  of  major  concern  to  him.  He 
quickly  and  vigorously  recommitted  this 
Nation  to  a  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  a  continuation  of  the  noble 
goals  and  programs  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  his  first  major  address  to  Congress, 
the  President  said : 

Let  all  the  world  know,  and  none  misun- 
derstand our  determination  to  strengthen 
freedom  In  the  Americas. 

He  subsequently  reiterated  this  pledge 
on  January  8.  1964,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  when  he  said: 

We  must  become  better  neighbors  with  the 
free  states  of  the  Americas,  working  with  the 
councils  of  the  OAS,  with  a  stronger  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  with  all  the  men  and  women 
of  this  hemisphere  who  really  believe  in 
liberty  and  Jiistlce  for  all. 

He  stated  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
Latin  America  again  on  March  16.  when 
he  spoke  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States;  again,  on 
April  20,  in  an  address  to  the  membership 
of  the  Associated  Press;  again,  on  May 
11,  at  the  White  House  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  and  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  but  he  ex- 
pressed it  most  eloquently  in  a  letter  of 
last  December  15,  when  he  said: 

Next  to  keeping  the  peace — and  maintain- 
ing the  strength  and  vitality  which  makes 
freedom  secure — no  work  is  more  Important 
for  our  generation  of  Americana  than  our 
work  In  this  hemisphere. 

President  Johnson  has  said  and  done  a 
great  deal  in  connection  with  this  area. 
He  has  put  his  personal  stamp  on  many 
aspects  of  our  policies  there.  He  couples 
compassion  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing with  unquestioned  firmness  In 
dealing  with  problems  affecting  our  na- 
tional interests  in  that  area. 

But  nothing  better  shows  the  Presi- 
dent's understanding  of  the  situation  in 
Latin  America,  nor  is  there  a  better  dem- 
onstration of  his  judgment  of  men,  than 
his  appointment  of  Thomas  C.  Mann  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  This  was  the  first 
major  appointment  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 
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niras  of  great  significance  because  it 

"  ^departure  from  previous  practice 
i  that  it  vested  in  one  person,  Tom 
£»nn  complete  authority  over  all  three 
f*Hn 'American  bureaus:  the  Bureau  of 
^Sr-American  Affairs:  the  U.S.  Co- 
!-Hinfttor  of  the  AlUance  for  Progress; 
J^the  special  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent.  The  President  said: 

Vfe  expect  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  all 
matters  affecting  this  hemisphere,  and  Mr. 
3ann  wUl  be  that  voice. 

In  the  past,  the  conduct  of  our  policy 
in  Latin  America  has  suffered  from  a 
chorus  of  different  and  often  discordant 
voices  There  was  no  office,  no  agency, 
no  man— below  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State— who  could  speak  with 
authority  for  all  our  agencies — financial, 
cultural,  technical,  and  diplomatic— to 
the  often  confused  governments  of  Latin 

America.  .,  ^  „ 

I  remember  when  I  visited  Tom  Mann 
in  1961,  while  he  was  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Mexico,  he  was  distressed  by  the 
division  of  authority — especially  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  aid  funds — 
which  tended  to  work  at  cross-purposes 
with  our  Nation's  political  objectives.  To 
Tom  Mann's  way  of  thinking,  politics 
and  economics  are  indivisible  in  today's 
world,  and  they  must  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  approve  of 
this  approach.  In  a  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  August  16,  1958,  I  strongly 
urged  a  change  in  our  existing  divided 
policy  and  the  adoption  of  the  central- 
ized authority  approach.  But  then,  my 
words  went  unheeded;  so  it  was  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me  that  President 
Johnson,  within  a  few  weeks  after  as- 
suming office,  clearly  recognizing  the 
need  for  such  centralized  authority, 
brought  about  the  reorganization  within 
the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  funneled  power 
for  immediate  and  final  decisions  on  both 
political  and  economic  matters  into  the 
capable  and  experienced  hands  of  Tom 
Mann. 

Tom  Mann  has— and  will  continue  to 
have— many  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  complex  and  challenging  problems  of 
countries  that  are  chronically  bedeviled 
by  political  instability,  social  injustices, 
illiteracy,  poverty,  and  a  population  ex- 
plosion. 

But  he  is  qualified  for  his  delicate  and 
difficult  job.  for  he  is  a  man  who  is  thor- 
oughly American,  deeply  committed  to 
the  heritage  and  Ideals  of  the  United 
States,  and  intimately  familiar  with 
Latin  American  affairs  and,  most  im- 
portantly, Latin  American  thinking. 
Tom  Mann  has  spent  almost  all  of  his 
22  years  In  Goverrunent  service  in  posi- 
tions, both  here  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  directly  cormected  with  Latin 
America. 

He  was  a  U.S.  representative  at  the 
Chapultepec  Conference,  which  estab- 
lished the  bases  for  hemispheric  defense 
later  Incorporated  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of 
1947. 

Later,  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Marm 
earned  high  praise  when  he  successfully 
negotiated  the  Kennedy-Johnson  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  dispute  between 


Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In  this 
historic  settlement,  the  United  States 
ceded  back  to  Mexico  a  long-disputed 
portion  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  which 
Mexico  lost  during  a  shift  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  The  return  of  the 
Chamizal  to  Mexico  signaled  the  willing- 
ness of  a  great  power  to  rectify  its  past 
errors  in  policy,  and  Marm's  name  will 
always  be  identified  with  this  treaty  by 
a  grateful  Mexican  people. 

Behind  Secretary  Mann's  indisputable 
record  of  achievement  Ues  a  sure  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  Latin 
American  reality.  He  recognizes  that 
this  area  cannot  be  treated  as  a  package 
deal.  Each  of  the  20  nations  south 
of  the  border  is  a  distinct  entity;  each 
has  its  own  heritage,  traditions,  and 
problems.  Each  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly.   As  Mann  himself  says: 

Cultures,  conditions,  and  problems  vary 
from  country  to  country,  and  exact  con- 
formity Is  neither  practical  nor  desirable. 
Each  country  has  to  be  studied  as  an  Indi- 
vidual case  with  Individual  Idlosyncracles 
and  approaches. 


Tom  Mann's  sensitivity  toward  the 
many-sided  Latino  is  facilitated  by  his 
fluent  knowledge  of  Spanish.  This  all- 
too-unusual  linguistic  ability  has  enabled 
him  to  grasp  the  hidden  Implications 
behind  the  sometimes  elaborate  Spanish 
phraseology.  In  tradition-minded  Latin 
America,  where  the  highest  premium  is 
placed  upon  dignidad.  where  the  mainte- 
nance of  face  is  an  ingrained  social  mor6, 
frankness  is  often  mistaken  for  boorlsh- 
ness  and  frequently  creates  the  embar- 
rassments and  occasionally  tragic  mis- 
undei«tandings  that  have  plagued  our 
lesser  equipped  envoys.  Mann  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  these  cultural  subtleties. 

Thus,  while  he  considers  himself  a 
pragmatist  and  takes  a  realistic  ap- 
proach in  his  dealings  with  Latin  Amer- 
icans, he  is  careful  to  gear  it  to  their  cul- 
tural framework.  This  primary  em- 
phasis on  a  correct  tactical  approach, 
and  his  firm  adherence  to  his  own  motto 
"Lo  Cortez  No  Quita  Lo  Valiente"— 
"Courtesy  is  not  inconsistent  with 
valor" — have  been  Important  intangibles 
in  enhanchig  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Latin  American  policies. 

The  first  major  crisis  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  test  the  Johnson-Mann  team 
was  the  explosive  dispute  with  the  Re- 
public  of   Panama.    Significantly,   this 
was  the  first  major  foreign  policy  crisis 
to  face  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
was  therefore  of  special  concern  and  in- 
terest to  the  world  at  large.    Everyone 
watched  to  see  how  our  new  President 
would  respond  in  this  difficult  situation. 
President  Johnson  promptly  sent  Tom 
Mann,  along  with  then- Army  Secretary 
Cyrus  Vance,  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  Panama's  Chief  Executive,  Roberto 
Chiari.    The    story    of    the    protracted 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  final  res- 
toration of  normal  and  friendly  rela- 
tions without  jeopardy  to  our  position, 
our  legal  rights,  or  our  conthiued  use  of 
the   canal  needs  no   detailed   retelling 
here.    What  is  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance, however,  is  that  the  United  States 
firmly  but  politely  refused  to  accept  any 
preconditions  to  the  resiunption  of  our 


/ 


relations  or  our  negotiations  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Yes.  our  stand  was  firm,  but  it  was  just. 
We  did  not  shoot  from  the  hip,  nor  did 
we  permit  others  to  shoot  their  way  into 
the  negotiating  room.  President  John- 
son and  Tom  Mann  indicated  clearly 
that  the  United  States  would  negotiate 
fairly  and  forthrightly,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. They  did  not  adopt  the  false  posi- 
tion, as  some  of  our  own  people  sug- 
gested, of  assuming  that  because  we  were 
big.  because  we  were  strong,  we  were 
somehow  wrong. 

Rather,  understanding  that  it  is  not 
in  the  Latin  temperament  to  admire  a 
nation  that  would  capitulate  to  those 
who  slap  it  in  the  face,  the  Johnson- 
Mann  team  used  skilled  diplomacy  to 
calm  a  dangerous  conflict  without  com- 
promising our  basic  rights. 

In  short,  they  maintained  our  dignidad 
while  remaining  simpatico. 

If  the  world  learned  from  our  response 
in  Panama  that  we  will  be  firm  in  the 
right,  it  later  learned,  in  April  of  this 
year,  that  firmness  does  not  mean  infiex- 
ibility. 

Take  the  case  of  Brazil.  I  recall  our  ^ 
concern  a  few  months  ago  when  it  ap- 
peared likely  that  the  Brazilian  giant, 
with  its  70  million  people  and  imtold  nat- 
ural resources,  would  be  carried  into  the 
Communist  camp  by  the  demogogic  and 
Communist-oriented  Joao  Goulart. 
Such  an  occurrence  would  have  been 
catastrophic  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
this  hemisphere  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  world.  Had  Brazil  gone  Communist, 
it  would  have  become  the  Red  Pied  Piper 
of  the  hemisphere,  working  with  Castro 
to  lead  the  other  Latin  American  nations 
into  the  Conmiunist  camp. 

But  the  Christian  and  democratic  ele- 
ments in  Brazil  were  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept such  a  fate.  At  the  risk  of  bloody 
civil  war,  they  deposed  GolUart,  ousted 
the  Communists  from  their  midst,  and 
reestablished  a  democratic,  fiscally  re- 
sponsible government  in  April  of  this 

year.  ,      ,  ^ 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Johnson- 
Mann  team  did  not  hesitate  in  extending 
its  full  moral  and  material  support  to  the 
new  constitutional  Goverrunent  of  Brazil. 
It  quickly  tailored  policy  to  the  new  de- 
velopments. On  June  24,  the  United 
States,  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
granted  a  $50  million  loan  to  Gen. 
Humberto  Castello  Branco's  goverrunent 
to  help  to  ease  BrazU's  financial  crisis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  payment  of  much 
of  Brazil's  outstanding  long-term  debt 
was  renegotiated. 

As  President  Castello  Branco,  in  an 
eloquent  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy on  July  31,  1964,  pointed  out,  Ws 
government  and  his  country  have  made 
a  fundamental  commitment  and  have 
declared  their  cultural  and  political  loy- 
alty to  the  democratic  system  of  the 
Western  World.  And  as  our  actions 
demonstrated,  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  ready  to  help  them  ful- 
fUl  their  commitment. 

Undoubtedly,  the  BrazlUan  revolu- 
tion is  one  of  the  great  anti-Communist 
victories  of  our  time.  It  represents  an 
emphatic  repudiation  by  a  free  people 
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of  Canmunlst  totalitarianism.  It  has 
signiflo  intly  bolstered  the  ground  swell 
of  reseitment  against  Castro-commu- 
nism w  lich  is  sweeping  the  Americas. 

Presii  ent  Johnson's  and  Tom  Mann's 
whol^iarted  endorsement  of  the  anti- 
Ooular^  government  was  nonetheless 
subject  to  criticism.  It  was  felt  in  some 
quarter :  that  U.S.  recognition  of  regimes 
establlsied  through  coups  was  wrong. 
We  wer  ;  accused  of  inviting  flagrant  dis- 
regard Tor  constitutional  processes  and 
paving  the  way  for  revolutionary  tur- 
moil. 

But  Ih  this  as  in  other  situations,  the 
Johnsoi  L-Mann  policies  of  recognition 
and  ale  were  tailored  to  accept  reality. 
They  uiderstood  that  while  democracy 
must  b  encoiiraged,  it  is  still  a  scarce 
commo<  ity  in  Latin  America,  and  that, 
therefo:  e,  the  United  States  must  decide 
whethe:'  or  not  to  recognize  a  govern- 
ment e  itablished  by  coup  on  the  basis 
of  its  iidivldual  merits. 

Unde :  this  policy : 
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put 
Unllat  eral  U.S.  Interventions  In  the  hemi- 
sphere I  ave  mever  succeeded  In  themselves 
In  resto  -Ing^  constitutional  government  for 
any  app  reclable  period  of  time.  And  they 
have  in  every  case  left  for  our  country  a 
legacy  c  f  suspicion  and  resentment  which 
has  enc  ured  long  after  our  Interventlcais 
were  abandoned  as  Impracticable.  v 

Implicit  in  this  statement  is  the 
acknow  edgment  that  the  United  States 
must  nst  impose  its  conpepts  of  soAal 
and  governmental  change  on  countries 
whose  listory  and  political  experience 
differ  rj  .dically  from  ours. 

Inste  Id  it  is  my  belief  that  we  can 
inspire  thfe  Latin  nations  by  the  example 
of  our  flourishing  and  prosperous  de- 
mocrac  ^  We  cannot  force  them  into 
politics  and  social  patterns  they  are  not 
yet  pre]  >ared  for,  but,  as  Tom  Mann  says : 

We  rax  st  convince  the  Latin  Americans  that 
their  Inl  erests  He  parallel  to  ours,  not  because 
of  sentiiaent.  but  In  their  own  self-interest. 
Democrj  cy  Is  a  tie  In  these  cases,  economics 
Is  a  tie,  ind  Christianity  Is  another  tie.  The 
total  of  these  ties  Is  where  our  interest  lies, 
and  wh(  n  these  ties  are  strong  enough,  no 
Marxist  ;an  separate  us. 
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\merlcas.    The  Johnson  admin- 


istration is  upholding  these  principles  in 
continuing  the  forceful  and  effective 
measures  against  Castro,  which  have  al- 
ready isolated  him,  economically  and 
politically,  and  which  I  believe  will  bring 
his  downfall  in  1965. 

We  must — we  will — press  forward  to- 
ward the  return  to  Cuba  of  a  free  and 
democratic  government.  We  do  not 
stand  alone  in  the  hope  that  Cuba  will 
soon  rejoin  its  free  partners  among  the 
American  republics. 

But  when  Tom  Mann  first  took  up  his 
new  duties,  Venezuela's  charges  of 
aggression  against  Fidel  Castro  presented 
in  the  OAS  had  long  lain  dormant.  The 
spark  of  leadership  that  could  have  fired 
that  organization  into  action  had  been 
missing.  Tom  Mann  helped  provide  that 
spark,  and  his  efforts  played  no  small 
role  in  finally  getting  the  OAS  to  take 
action.  The  July  21  meeting  and  the 
sanctions  it  voted  demonstrated  the  soli- 
darity of  the  republics  of  the  hemisphere 
in  the  face  of  the  menace  of  Castro- 
communism. 

As  the  distinguished  former  President 
of  Venezuela.  Romulo  Betancourt  states 
in  an  excellent  article  published  in  the 
August  13  issue  of  the  Reporter : 

These  measures — the  suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  an  economic  boycott — 
will  have  worldwide  repercussions.  The  non- 
Commiinlst  governments  of  Europe  and 
America  still  trading  with  Communist  Cuba 
must  now  think  carefully  before  continuing 
to  defy  the  democratic  consensus  of  the 
Americas  •  •  •  the  results  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  prove  that  the  machinery 
of  the  Inter-American  system  can  be  effective 
when  governments  with  faith  In  collective 
action  are  disposed  to  Invoke  It. 

Today,  all  Latin  American  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  are  living 
up  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
OAS  agreements.  Mexico's  position  is 
beginning  to  isolate  her  from  her  neigh- 
bors, a  situation  that  I  know  distresses 
the  great  majority  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. 

The  stand  taken  by  President  Lopez 
Mateos  has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  those  who  are  Mexico's  friends  to  de- 
fend her  here  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  in  December, 
when  President-elect  Diaz  Ordaz  takes 
office,  he  will  cause  his  nation  to  join  her 
sister  republics  in  repudiation  of  Castro- 
communism,  a  system  which  is  alien  to 
our  hemisphere. 

But  these  anti-Communist  resolutions 
and  measures  by  themselves  are  not 
enough  to  insure  Latin  America's  polit- 
ical and  economic  well-being.  No  one 
was  more  keenly  aware  of  this  truth  than 
our  martyred  President  Kennedy,  whose 
vision  created  the  Alliance  for  Progress ; 
and  no  one  is  doing  more  to  make  that 
vision  a  reality  than  President  Johnson. 

Under  Tom  Mann's  guidance,  tremen- 
dous progress  is  being  made.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1964  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's aid  to  Latin  America  was  a  record 
SI. 23  billion,  including  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress credits,  those  of  the  Import-Export 
Bank  and  the  social  progress  trust  fund, 
the  food  for  peace  plan,  and  the  Peace 
Corps, 

Since  December  1963,  the  Alliance  has 
stimulated  necessary  fiscal,  administra- 


tive, and  agrarian  reform.    It  haa  .^ 
tended  loans  and  credits  for  f eialble  ^a 
sound  economic  programs. 

More  that  52,000  homes  and  7onn 
classrooms  have  been  buUt  with  AUlMfll 
funds.  It  has  provided  more  thaniS 
million  schoolbooks;  made  more  than 
25.000  loans  to  farmers;  put  into  opera 
tion  health  programs  to  care  for  4  mil" 
lion  people;  Initiated  food  for  peace  oro' 
grams  to  feed  more  than  10  million-  built 
more  than  500  miles  of  roads;  trained 
more  than  10,000  teachers  and  1,000  pub 
lie  administrators;  established  more 
than  200  credit  unions;  and  created  300 
water  systems  to  benefit  10  mfllion  peo- 
ple. These  day  to  day,  impubllclzed  ac^ 
complishments  have  contributed  signif- 
icantly  to  greater  stability  in  Latin 
America. 

In  addition  to  our  own  efforts,  we  are 
encouraging  and  pressing  Latin  govern- 
ments to  aid  themselves.  Today,  these 
governments  are  doing  more  than  they 
were  5  years  ago — or  are  even  doing  more 
than  they  were  last  year.  They  are  try- 
Ing  to  give  their  people  the  better  deal 
they  seek :  the  development  of  their  econ- 
omies, greater  social  justice,  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  national  wealth 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

Each  step  they  take  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
either  through  their  own  individual  ef- 
forts or.  where  appropriate,  with  our 
help,  brings  each  of  them  that  much 
closer  to  the  social  climate  in  which  free- 
ly elected,  representative  democracy  can 
fiourlsh. 

Only  last  week,  we  witnessed  the  most 
resounding  and  dramatic  endorsement 
of  these  goals  yet  seen  in  the  Americas. 
The  citizens  of  Chile,  aware  of  the  hor- 
rors Communism  has  wrought  in  Cuba, 
and  confident  that  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  the  Alliance  can  be  realized,  went 
to  the  polls  and  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
follow  the  path  of  freedom,  rather  than 
stumble  down  the  dark  road  to  an  alien 
totalitarianism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  situation  in  Latin  America.  I  feel 
that  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  recent 
months.  I  know  we  are  going  to  go  a  lot 
further  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  and  Tom  Marm. 

We  have  seen  the  Communists  de- 
feated in  Brazil,  pushed  back  In  Vene- 
zuela, rebuffed  in  Panama,  Isolated  in 
Cuba,  and  voted  down  in  Chile.  At  the 
same  time,  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
uniting. 

The  Alliance  is  strong,  and  the  dream 
for  a  democratic,  prosperous,  and  secure 
hemisphere,  from  the  "Arctic  Circle  to 
Tlerra  del  Puego,"  shows  greater  promise 
than  ever  before  of  becoming  a  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quortun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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^OURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
ur  PELL.    Mr.  President,  I  now  move 
.w  Pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
^ied,  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Mon- 

•^Jh^e  nSon  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  n'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
!♦,  under  the  order  previously  entered, 
Soumed  until  Monday,  September  14, 
^  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


In  the  Navy 
The  nominations  beginning  Paul  A.  Adams 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Roy  W.  R.  Zlm- 
dars  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  1,  1964. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  September  11,  1964: 
U.S.  Army 

The  foljowing-named  officers  for  temporary 
.nDOlntment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
wates  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
nrovlsions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
iectlons  3442,  3443,  and  3447: 

'        To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Welby  Beverley,  021107, 
U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  Cuyler  Llewellyn  Clark.  Jr..  022947, 
Amy  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U5.  Army) . 

Col.  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward,  023102, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Delbert  Earle  Munson.  028156,  Army 
of  the  United    States    (lieutenant    colonel, 

U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Vernon  Anthony  Walters,  01284614. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  Reserve ) . 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as   Reserve    commissioned    officers    of    the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3384: 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Arthur  Frank  Brandstatter,  0351996. 
Military  Police  Corps. 

col.  Robert  Frank  Cocklln.  01165715,  Ar- 
tUlery. 

Col.  Harry  Jack  Mler.  Jr..  0537865.  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  major  generals 

Brig.   Gen.    Robert   Aye    Ballard.    0342774. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Raymond  Bauer,  0298149. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Reuther  Douglas, 
0373402. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Charles  Grant.  0360644. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Robert  Glen  Elder,  01014892.  Armor, 

Col.  Hugh  Barbee  Mott.  01056820,  Armor. 

Col.  Donald  Paul  Radde,  0348479,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  Charles  Doyle,  01307380,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Herber  Lowe  Mlnton.  01010514.  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Robert  Outsen,  0258366,  Adjutant 
General's  Corps. 

Col.  Norman  James  Walton.  0391347,  Ar- 
tillery. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  Indicated: 

Prof.  John  Robert  Jannarone,  021053.  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  to  be  dean  of  the  Aca- 
demic Board  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  4335. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Maurice  King,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  did 
write  Thy  law  on  human  hearts,  as  our 
consciences  attest;  and  when  men  for- 
got, did  give  it  to  Moses  on  tablets  of 
stone,  pour  out  Thy  knowledge  and  jus- 
tice into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  have  been  chosen  lawmakers  by  the 
people  of  our  beloved  country. 

Stand  by  them,  O  Lord,  and  strength- 
en their  human  frailty  amid  their  great 
responsibilities  in  bringing  order  to  our 
own  land  and  to  all  nations. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  wisdom 
shine  upon  their  deliberations,  that 
they  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  promotion  of  national  happi- 
ness, the  increase  o'f  industry,  sobriety, 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  preserve  to 
us  the  blessiQgs  of  liberty.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  10,  1964,  was  read 
and  approved. 


Mi:SSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2687) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  and  for  other  purposes," 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Ron  No.  257] 

Abbitt  Addabbo  Andrews, 

Abele  Alger  N.  Dak. 

Adair  Andrews,  Ala.     Ashbrook 


Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Battm 

Becker 

Beermann 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buckley 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Oorbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Parbstein 
Pascell 
Flnnegan 
Pino 
Flood  ' 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garnxatz 
Gary 


Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grabowski 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfHths 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Healey 

H6bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllburn 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lesinskl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler,  N.Y. 

MilUken 

Minlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 


Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

NU 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Ostertag 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pllcher 

PlUlon 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Powell  I 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rains 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Bodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooqey,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 
Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  166 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
not  a  quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, September  15,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECJUnVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Und*r  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
c<  mmunications  were  taken  from 
Si)eaker's    table   and   referred    as 


tive 
the 
followi 


Aniy 


105 


CD. 


CO  rerlng 


2526 
the 

of  the 
toe  mil 
formal 
ary  1 
section 
mlttee 

2527 
merce, 
port 
requlrec 
1949: 
Currency 

2628 
of 

transml 
fense 
buslnesi 
to  section 
to   the 
rency. 

2529. 
eral  of 
port  on 
the 

of   mlliljary 
Army, 
S3)  and 
Comml 

2530. 
mlgratlcb 


letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
,   transmitting  semiannual   report 
Department  of  the  Army  contracts 
tary  construction   awarded  without 
idvertlsement  for  the  period  Janu- 
tprough  June  30,   1964,  pursuant  to 
of  Public  Law  88-174;  to  the  Corn- 
Armed  Services. 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
ransmltting  the  68th  quarterly  re- 
aring the  second   quarter   1964,   as 
under  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
the   Committee    on   Banking   and 


Defense 


letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Je    (Installations    and    Logistics), 

ttlng  report  on  Department  of  De- 

Pfocurement    from   small    and   other 

firms  for  fiscal  year  1964  pursuant 

1  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act; 

Committee   on    Banking   and    Cur- 


mal  itenance 


t  ee 


Departnc  ent 
of  ordeiiB 
aliens 
pursuan; 
Inunigra  tl< 
Commit  ee 


foand 


Igra  tlon 


2531. 
Imm: 
bepartmfe 
of  orderi 
In  cases 
section 
National 
section 
mlttee 

2532 
of  the 
all  tort  c 
fiscal 
of  the 
sec.  2673  i 
clary. 

2533.  A 
trator 
General 
ting 
Capital 
year  1964, 
United 
Judiciary 

2534.  A 
trator 
General 
ting 
Services 
1964, 
ed  States 
diclary. 

2535.  AJ 


OlUce 


report 


Commun:  cations 


report  on 

hearing 

Comml. 

•action 

■s 

to  the 

Commerc  i 


c  ises 
sslsn 


amend  id 


letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

i»e  United  States,  transmitting  re- 

iiimecesaary  costs  being  Incurred  for 

and  payment  of  allotments 

personnel.   Department    of   the 

p  irsuant  to  the  act  of  1921  (31  U  S  C 

the  act  of  1960  (31  U.S.C.  67) ;  to  the 

on  Government  Operations. 

letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 

and  Naturalization   Service,   U.S. 

of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 

entered   In   the   cases   of   certain 

admissible  to  the  United  States 

to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (ll)  of  the 

on    and   Nationality   Act;    to    the 

"  on  the  Judiciary. 

letter    from    the    Commissioner, 

and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 

nt  of  Justice,   transmitting  copies 

Issued  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens 

n  which  the  authority  contained  In 

:  (12(d)  (3)    of  the  Immigration  and 

ty  Act   was  exercised   pursuant   to 

12(d)  (6)    of  the  act;   to  the  Com- 

the  Judiciary. 

letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 

jrior,  transmitting  report  covering 

alms  paid  by  the  Department  in  the 

r  1963,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

Federal  Tort  Claims  Act    (28  U.S.C, 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  Se^ptember  n 

which  passed  218  to  175,  provhur  th.*  .. 
majority  of  the  people  are  araW  tT  u** 
to  the  Committee  on  the  J^Siculry        "^' 

■  ■    — ^»^        n 

SENATE      j 

Monday,  September  14, 1954 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  AcK 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mitcalf) 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  foUowS 
prayer:  * 

Our  Father.  God,  who  hath  taught  us 
that  only  in  the  reach  of  our  love  is  th^ 
richness  of  our  life,  and  that  we  are  oiUv 
as  big  as  our  sympathies  and  our  under 
standing  of  others:  May  no  concern  for 
self,  or  Ul  wUl  for  others,  blur  in  our 
minds  the  goal  of  our  glorious  destiny 
as  the  Instruments  of  Thy  providence  to 
free  the  earth  of  tyranny.  To  this  end 
our  God,  bless  America. 

Grant  us  the  grace  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve ever  more  the  heritage  that  is  ours 
through  the  valor  and  virtue  of  those 
whose  records  within  these  very  Halls 
have  helped  make  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation.  Inspire  those  who  now  serve 
here  to  follow  their  shining  example,  that 
we  may  not  only  hold  our  inheritance  as 
a  sacred  and  precious  trust,  but  also  by 
our  love  and  labor  leave  it  with  increased 
luster  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Master's  name  and  In 
His  Spirit.    Amen. 


Ol 


Ii  terlor. 


yeir 


letter  from  the  Assistant  Admlnis- 

Ice  of  Finance  and  Administration, 

Services   Administration,    transml t- 

rt  on  tort  claims  paid  by  National 

Transportation  Agency  during  fiscal 

'     pursuant  to  title  28,  section  2673, 

Code,  to  the  Committee  on  the 


QBce 


repcrt 


S  ates  ' 


letter  from  the  Assistant  Admlnis- 
Ice  of  Finance  and  Administration, 
Services  Administration,  transmit- 
on  tort  claims  paid  by  General 
Administration  during  fiscal  year 
pur!  uant  to  title  28,  section  2673,  Unit- 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 

Commission,    transmitting 

backlog  of  pending  applications  and 

in  the  Federal  Communications 

as  of  July  31,  1964.  pursuant  to 

(e)    of    the    Communications    Act 

July  16.  1952.  by  PubUc  Law  554; 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Cc  oimlttee 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.J.  Res.  1173.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  or  appointment  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  Res.  880.  Resolution  providing  for  tak- 
ing H.R.  11865  from  the  Speaker's  table,  dis- 
agreeing to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agreeing  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.  Res.  881.  Resolution  providing  for  tak- 
ing HJl.  11865  from  the  Speaker's  table,  agree- 
ing to  Senate  amendment  No.  64;  disagree- 
ing to  the  remaining  Senate  amendments 
and  agreeing  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
H.R.  12602.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Matild  Glzella  Kovacs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.R.  12603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romana 
Costa   Edwards;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Frank  K.  Johnston  for  disability 
retirement  as  an  officer  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  12605.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Arls- 
totelis    G.    Papaevangelou    and    Constantlna 
Papaevangelou;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  12606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlvan  R. 
Tabiblan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  UTT: 
H.R.  12607.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Sophia  Takacs  and  Sophia  Kondor;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


\ 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  11. 1964.  was  dispensed  with.  ' 


'        PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

1029.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
general  manager.  M.  &  A.  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative. Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  asking  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  exclude  the  question  of  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures  from  the  Federal  courts 
and  return  to  and  leave  these  questions  for 
determination  by  the  States  themselves;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1030.  Also,  petition  of  Berlin  Lions  Club, 
Berlin.  Md..  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1031.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Suf- 
fern,  N.Y.,  stating  that  the  constituency 
represented  by  those  voting  against  the  Tuck 
bill  is  considerably  more  than  represented 
by  those  Representatives  voting  for  the  bill 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT—' 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  Joint  resolution: 

On  September  3.  1964: 

S.  4.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2950.  An  act  to  authorize  the  mint  to 
inscribe  the  figure  1964  on  all  coins  minted 
until  adequate  supplies  of  coins  are  available. 
On  September  7,  1964: 

S.  524.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  692.  An  act  to  establish  Federal  agricul- 
tural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1123.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Lower  Teton  division  of  the  Teton 
Basin  Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1875.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  TThomas  M. 
Talley;  and 

S.  2170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  |Iary  Lane 
Laycock.  > 
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«  ^".S'Srt^r  esiaXli  penalUes   for 

^       'of  feed  made  available  for  relieving 

SJSSb  or  preservation  and  maintenance  of 

^Tf365°^A^'act 'to  establish  the  Fire  Island 
National' seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

""s  2905.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appolnt- 

fnt  of  a  commissioner   General  for  U.S. 

°  rHricatlon  in  the  Canadian  Universal  and 

gSnaTional    Exhibition,     and     for    other 

^""^n  September  12,  1964: 

«  57  -kn  act  to  provide  for  establishment 
f  th^*Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the 
?t*te  (^Utah.  and  for  other  purposes: 
^J'orj  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Tn^nrance  Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  In- 
S?  the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
rroDlnsurance  can  be  offered  each  year; 
^1909  An  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
c^uicentennial  Celebration  Commission  to 
!Sorlze  an  appropriation  to  enable  toe 
Smmisslon  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
such  Joint  resolution: 

S  2082  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  transfer  of  cer- 
tain lands  within  Everglades  National  Park, 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  for  administration  as  a 
part  of  said  park,  and  for  other  PurPOses; 

S  2995  An  act  to  amend  section  511(h)  or 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended. 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitment 
of  construction  reserve  funds;  and 

SJ  Res  49.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a 
continuing  program  to  reduce  nonbeneflclal 
consumptive  use  of  water  in  the  Pecos  River 
Basin,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  by  request  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  announces  the 
appointment  by  him  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  High 
Seas  Fisheries  Convention,  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  September  9  to  30.  1964. 


Plans  fob  Works  of  Imfeovkm«nt  m  Idaho 

AND    OBKGON 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Montpeller  Creek. 
Idaho,  and  Sutherlln  Creek,  Oreg.  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REP^RED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar,  under  rule  vm.  was 
dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Con- 
NECTictJT,  New  Mexico,  and  Wisconsin 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Farm  Brook.  Conn.. 
Cass  Draw  watershed.  New  Mexico,  and 
Plum  Creek,  Wis.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  MiLrrARY  Construction  Con- 
tracts Awarded  WriHOUT  Formal  Adver- 
tisement 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  advertisements,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cot-tural 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, dated  August  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Being  In- 
curred FOR  THE  Maintenance  and  Pay- 
ment OF  Allotments  of  Miltiary  Per- 
sonnel 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law   a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  being  in- 
curred for  the  maintenance  and  payment  of 
allotments    of    military    personnel,    Depart- 
ment of   the   Army,  dated  September   1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Admission  Into  the  Untted  States  of  Cer- 
tain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,    transmitting,   pursuant   to   law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
inlo  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Temporary     Admission     Into     the     Unffed 
STATES  OF   Certain   Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore: 
A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Vera  Richardson,  president  of  the  Noncom- 
missioned Officers'  WKes,  Fort  MacArthur. 
Calif.,  relating  to  the  closing  of  military 
commissary  stores  and  exchanges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  CouncU 
of  the  City  of  Newberry,  S.C,  favoring  the 
issuance  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
of  a  permit  to  the  Duke  Power  Co.  to  con- 
struct a  steam  generating  plant  at  Middle- 
ton  Shoals  In  Anderson  County.  S.C;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  M.  &  A.  Electric  Power  Coop- 
erative, of  Butler,  Mo.,  favoring  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  speclflcaUy  exclude  the  question  of 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  from 
Federal  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,     ^  _, 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Black  River 
Electric  Cooperative,  of  Reynolds  County. 
Mo  favoring  the  exclusion  from  Federal 
courts  of  the  question  of  apportionment  of 
State  leglslatxires;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett  (Rept.  No.  1557). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  R  4989.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  transfer  the  counties 
of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  the  northern  dlvUlon  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  pastern  Judicial  dis- 
trict and  to  authorize  a  term  of  court  at  Ann 
Arbor  (Rept.  No.  1556). 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  E. 
Eagan  (Rept.  No.  1543); 

S.  2243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence  C. 
and  Lucy  W.  Russell  (Rept.  No.  1544) ; 

S.  3117.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  1545); 

SJ  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  (Rept.  No.  1558);  ^    ,  . 

H.R.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
p.  Mann  (Rept.  No.  1546); 

H.R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O.  Scott  (Rept.  No.  1547); 

H.R.  7788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Fisher  (Rept.  No.  1648) ; 

H.R.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 

W.  McGrew  (Rept.  No.  1549);  ,  „  ^  .  . 

HH.  8596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 

J.  Clyne  (Rept.  No.  1550) ;  ^     ,  „,. 

HR  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 

Charles  H.  Glassett.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1551) ; 

HJl.  10526.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marvin 
S.Kline  (Rept.  No.  1552);  and 
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K634.  An   act  for  the   relief  of   the 
Bedding  Co.   (Rept.  No.   1553). 
BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
,  with  an  amendment: 
A    bUl   for  the   relief   of   M.   Sgt. 
G.   Smith,   U.S.   Air  Force,    retired 
1554);    and 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
No.  1555). 
JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
on  Rules  and  Administration, 
amendment : 

Res.  96.  Concurrent    resolution    to 

ad<  [Itlonal  copies  of  a  committee  print 

"Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 

Oovemments"   (Rept.  No.   1559). 
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ESlECUnVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    oUowlng  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 


;cf 


o 


BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Columbia : 

A.  Beard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
be  associate  Judge  of  the  District 
court  of  general  sessions. 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

;  resolution  was  introduced,  read 

time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 

second  time,  and  referred  as 


Mr.  JAVrrS: 

204.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 

of   the   United   States   to 

State  to  apportion  one  house  of 

on  factors  other  than  popu- 

;h  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  its 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 

the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 

1  inder  a  separate  heading. ) 


AMEND  klENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENT 
(AME  ^DMENT  NO.  1272) 

Mr.  PI  lARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator 
from  W:  oming  [Mr.  Simpson],  I  submit 
an  ameidment  to  House  bill  11380,  the 
foreign  i  id  authorization  bill,  to  increase 
the  amoint  of  domestic  beet  sugar  and 
mainlant  I  cane  sugar  authorized  for  mar- 
keting daring  1964,  and  the  years  1965, 
1966,  19(  7,  1968,  and  1969. 

I  submit  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  has  become  quite  ob- 
vious thit  the  administration  does  not 
plan  to  p  ropose  any  new  sugar  legislation 
for  congi  essional  consideration  this  year. 

In  th<  absence  of  congressional  ap- 
proval o  new  sugar  legislation,  the  cur- 
rent sugir  global  quota  system  will  ex- 
pire Decjmber  31.  This  leaves  the  as- 
signmen  of  foreign  sugar  allocations  en- 
tirely wi;hln  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary cf  Agriculture.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Presiden ;,  that  such  a  situation  would  be 
chaotic.  It  would  leave  our  beet  sugar 
and  mal  iland  cane  growers  dangling  on 
a  rope  w  th  a  half -tied  hangman's  noose. 

It  haff  been  implied  that  the  inability 
of  cane  sugar  refiners  to  strike  a  com- 
promise '  rtth  mainland  sugar  growers  has 
resulted  n  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  to  sub- 
mit new  legislation.  No  public  hearings 
have  bee  i  scheduled  or  held  so  that  the 


refiners  and  mainland  growers  could  tell 
their  story  publicly. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  we  should 
forgo  a  clarification  of  our  world  and 
domestic  sugar  policy,  that  we  should 
condemn  the  producers  to  a  period  of 
chaos,  because  of  an  intraindustry  fight 
and  without  at  least  a  reasonable  con- 
gressional effort  to  resolve  it. 

The  administration  has  permitted  a 
state  of  confusion  to  develop  in  the 
hope  that  some  compromise  on  a  cutback 
of  mainland  sugar  acreage  could  be 
reached  which  would  satisfy  the  import- 
ers and  refiners.  Last  week  industry  dis- 
cussions reached  an  impasse  when  our 
mainland  growers  understandably  re- 
fused to  accept  a  20-percent  reduction 
in  their  marketing  quota  as  demanded. 

Since  when  has  the  legislative  process 
been  required  to  await  a  compromise  on 
the  part  of  confiicting  sugar  interests  to 
define  our  national  policy? 

Since  1962  our  mainland  sugar  growers 
have  filled  their  quota  to  supply  sugar 
required  by  the  Nation.  This  production 
was  increased  at  the  request  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  feared  a  world  sugar 
shortage  because  of  crop  failures  among 
many  of  our  foreign  suppliers. 

Now  that  the  sugar  market  supply  has 
been  stabilized,  the  administration  is 
ready  to  acquiesce  to  a  domestic  cutback, 
to  return  to  the  bosoms  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers, and  to  leave  domestic  producers 
dangling  in  midair.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  our  annual  sugar  supply  comes  from 
foreign  countries,  many  of  which  trade 
with  Eastern-bloc  nations  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  U.S.  trade  policies,  and.  in  many 
instances,  have  records  of  unstable  gov- 
ernments. Without  increases  in  domes- 
tic sugar  marketing  quotas,  the  adminis- 
tration would  again  leave  this  Nation  in 
the  precarious  position  of  trusting  for- 
eign sugar  sources  when  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  a  background  of  reliability. 
The  administration  would  again  under- 
mine an  expanding  and  profitable  aspect 
of  agriculture  when  many  other  parts  of 
our  agricultural  economy  are  on  the 
decline. 

I  propose  this  amendment  also  to 
focus  attention  on  the  necessity  for  new 
processing  plants  required  to  process  the 
domestically  grown  sugar.  Unless  some 
stabilization  of  marketing  quotas  is  pro- 
vided by  new  sugar  legislation,  financing 
for  new  plants  will  be  nonexistent.  You 
simply  do  not  arrange  for  capital  invest- 
ment in  a  $20  million  processing  plant 
with  uncertain  acreage  and  marketing 
quotas  extending  only  a  few  months 
ahead  of  present  crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  my  amend- 
ment with  full  knowledge  that  the  in- 
creased marketing  quotas  called  for  must 
come  from  the  global  quota.  The  hour 
is  far  too  late  to  once  again  return  to 
an  unreliable  foreign  supply  when  do- 
mestic agriculture  can  serve  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  needs.  I  believe  it  is 
completely  tmreasonable  to  cut  the 
ground  out  from  under  responsive  do- 
mestic producers  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign producers  who  have  failed  to  meet 
their  responsibilities. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  entirely  disregard  our  friends 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  sake  of  do- 
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mestic  sugar  production.    Rather  t 
insisting  that  we  attempt  to  bS;.!"' 
domestic  agricultural  situation  baS  iSS 
balance.  *^  ^^ 

My  amendment  is  not  designed  tn  i-^k 
Peterto  pay  Paul.  Rather,'^^  ^^^"^ 
yeloped  to  accent  the  need  for  a  revJon 
In  our  present  national  sugar  pollcv  S 
cannot  continue  to  rely  on  old  pToerZl 
with  new  coats  of  paint  to  perpetuS 
a  propped-up  phase  of  our  agrlculturS 
economy  when  this  portion  of  it  if  JH^i, 
half  a  chance,  can  become  self-s'ufHcient 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend 
ment  be  held  at  the  desk  for  2  days  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU 
DICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Charles  E.  Casey,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole,  for  the 
term  ending  September  30.  1970. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday  September  21. 1964.' 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  conceitiing  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be  schedr 
uled.  '. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
POSTMASTER  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  for  committee  pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service,  the  standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  Contested  Nominations  will 
hold  a  hearing  in  room  6202,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Thursday.  September  17, 
1964,  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the  following  post- 
master nominations: 

New  Jersey:  Brielle,  Hackettstown, 
Holmdel,  Levlttown,  Normandy  Beach, 
Quakertown.  Rahway,  Vincentown,  and 
Waretown. 

Pennsylvania:  Fairfield,  Laceyvllle, 
Stoneboro,  West  Hickory,  and  Farrell. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
Address  by  Representative  WrLBUB  D. 
Mills  on  August  27,  1964,  delivered  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  east  central  area 
of  the  Arkansas  Association  of  SoU  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  Stuttgart, 
Ark. 


iirnMEN  PIONEERS  IN  SOUTHERN 
^  RHODESIA 

lurr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
♦hfchristian  Science  Monitor  carried  a 
moving  story  about  the  pioneering  spirit 
5  women  of  South  Africa  who  were 
m  the  United  States  participating  in  an 
1  week  community  service  program 
Mnsored  by  the  Women's  Africa  Com- 
nattee    of    the    African-American    In- 

^^'Suring  their  visit  to  Washington  this 
(rrouD  talked  with  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Katie  Louchheim, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  help  the  cause 
of  women  throughout  the  world. 

This  account  of  their  achievements  is 
most  inspiring  and  encouraging.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  these  coura- 
geous people  and  the  fine  work  by  Sec- 
retary Louchheim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

New  Africa:  Women  Pioneers 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 
They   came   filing    quietly,   almost   shyly, 
into  the  office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Katie  Louchheim  In  the  State  De- 
partment. 

They  were  a  long,  long  way  from  home, 
these  women  from  Africa — from  Northern 
and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Most  of  them  were  teachers.  Two  were 
nurses.  One  described  herself  as  a  "busi- 
nesswoman." Another  was  wife  of  a  chief. 
All  In  Western  dress. 

They  seated  themselves  In  chairs  around 
the  room.  Present  also  were  several  women 
with  high-ranking  Jobs  in  the  American 
Government,  and  two  newspaperwomen.  The 
purpose,  a  brief  exchange  of  views  and  ex- 
periences. 

I  looked  at  them  with  awe — these  women 
pioneers  in  the  new  Africa.  Women  who 
faced  an  enormous  task.  "So  few  of  us," 
they  said,  "to  do  so  much — to  teach  other 
women  and  to  teach  our  children." 

The  Informal  conference  was  bright  with 
vivid  word  pictures,  as  each  of  the  visitors 
told  of  her  work. 

One  woman  from  Southern  Rhodesia  said 
her  school  had  trained  400  teachers. 

"There  was  one  woman,"  she  said,  "who 
walked  a  great  distance  to  come  to  our 
school.  She  had  to  cross  a  river.  Some- 
times it  was  waist  deep.  She  came  with  her 
clothing  all  wet. 

"And  after  school,  she  returned  home  to 
take  care  of  her  children." 

A  teacher  of  young  children  explained: 
"Some  of  our  pupils  walk  6  or  7  miles  to 
school.  They  have  to  start  so  early  they 
come  without  breakfast. 

"No:  we  have  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat. 
But  we  let  them  out  early,  by  11  o'clock,  so 
they  can  go  home  and  be  fed." 

Another  told  of  her  work  in  adult  educa- 
tion. "So  many  women  do  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write.  If  they  wish  to  write  to 
their  husband  who  works  in  the  city  they 
have  to  find  someone  to  do  It  for  them. 

"This  matter  of  communication  is  a  real 
one,"  she  explained.  "For  there,  many  of 
the  men  have  jobs  in  the  city  but  their  fami- 
lies remain  in  the  countryside." 

It  takes  about  3  months  to  teach  a  woman 
to  read  and  write,  by  means  of  a  special, 
simplified  American  system. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  YWCA.  Some  of 
the  women  taught  there  in  their  spare  time, 
they  said. 

They  often  teach  very  elementary 
things — cleanliness,  neatness,  "how  to  dress 
up  and  make  themselves  pretty.     We  show 


them  how  to  cut  out  a  dress;  how  to  use  a 
sewing  machine." 

An  attractive  young  woman,  with  a  lively 
expression  described  herself  as  a  broadcaster. 
She  makes  recordings,  in  two  native  lan- 
guages. They  are  directed  to  the  woman  In 
the  home. 

"I  tell  them  how  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. How  to  teach  them  cleanliness.  How 
to  make  a  dress.  How  to  cook  simple,  nu- 
tritious meals. 

"These  are  broadcast  dally.  Where  there 
is  no  radio  In  the  home,  the  women  congre- 
gate In  some  hall,  or  a  home,  where  there  is 
one." 

The  "businesswoman,"  too,  was  very  young. 
She  had  a  store  17  miles  out  of  town.  "I 
sell  soft  goods  and  food,"  she  said.  "Soft 
goods"  meaning  dry  goods,  clothing. 

"At  first,  I  brought  my  goods  to  town  by 
bicycle.  Later  I  bought  a  secondhand  car 
and  learned  how  to  drive.  In  3  weeks,"  she 
added  with  a  smile  of  achievement. 

This  was  in  1954.  Now  she  has  two  stores 
and  two  cars.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  the 
only  woman  in  my  part  of  Africa  in  this 
business." 

It  was  another  world  they  had  brought  with 
them.  A  world  of  emerging  nations.  North- 
ern Rhodesia  will  become  an  Independent 
nation  in  October.  It  will  be  known  as 
Zambia. 

"Our  country  is  very  beautiful,"  said  one 
woman  simply.  Others  nodded  proud  agree- 
ment. 

They  were  here  to  participate  in  an  11- 
week  community  service  program  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Africa  Committee  of  the 
African-American  Institute,  a  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental  organization. 

This  Includes  a  6 -week  course  at  Con- 
necticut College  In  New  London,  Conn.  Also, 
trips  around  the  country,  like  this  one  to 
Washington.  One  to  Williamsburg,  to  New 
York. 

Later,  to  meet  with  American  community 
leaders  in  various  cities,  live  with  American 
families,  and  participate  In  community 
events. 

The  names  of  the  women  were  hard  for 
an  American  to  pronounce,  but  they  had  the 
soft  sound  of  bells  in  the  distance.  Mrs. 
Llnah  Bulawayo,  Mrs.  Mary  Chlfunda,  Mrs. 
Namukolo  Ikafa,  all  of  Lusaka,  the  capital  of 
Northern  Rhodesia. 

From  Southern  Rhodesia,  Mrs.  Chlkwanha 
of  Umtali,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Chunga  of  Que  Que, 
Mrs.  Polyanna  Mahlangu.  Mrs.  Maggie  Ma- 
beza,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Masona. 

They  were,  indeed,  a  long  way  from  home 
but  not  too  far  to  remember  their  mission. 
As  one  woman  put  It:  "We  will  not  go  back 
with  swollen  heads.  We  will  go  back  very 
hiunble." 


ATCHISON.  KANS.— THE  MIRACLE 
CITY  OP  THE  MIDWEST 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  Atchi- 
son, Kans..  is  a  city  of  about  13,000  popu- 
lation, located  on  a  bluff  on  the  Missouri 
River  in  northeast  Kansas.  Today  it 
proudly  claims  the  title  of  "The  Miracle 
City  of  the  Midwest."  Few  who  visit  the 
city  will  deny  that  it  deserves  the  title. 

Atchison  is  involved  in  a  redevelop- 
ment program  which  is  unique.  It  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  observers  of  com- 
munity development  from  all  over  the 
country. 

The  program  has  resulted  in  a  physical 
redevelopment  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
core  of  the  city.  It  has  also  produced 
a  revitalization  of  leadership  so  essential 
to  todays  cities.  It  has  rekindled  the 
faith  in  the  city  among  all  elements  of 
the  community. 


The  Atchison  program  h&a  been  an 
outstanding  example  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  cooperation  in  the  coordination 
of  separate  programs.  Of  special  note  is 
the  integration  of  programs  normally 
considered  to  be  of  exclusive  urban  and 
rural  intent— the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice watershed  program  and  the  urban 
renewal  program  of  HHFA. 

The  program  includes  the  rebuilding 
to  12  commercial  blocks,  a  flood  control 
system,  a  2y2-block  downtown  pedestrian 
mall,  and  the  total  investment  by  the 
Federal  and  city  governments  in  this 
program  is  set  at  $6  million.  The  city's 
share  of  the  entire  redevelopment  pro- 
gram is  $1,200,000. 

On  July  11  and  again  on  July  30,  1958. 
disastrous  floods  all  but  wiped  out  the 
business  district  of  the  city.  Three  lives 
were  lost  and  property  damage  exceeded 
$4  million.  On  August  5,  1958,  President 
Eisenhower  declared  the  city  a  disaster 
area.  The  floods  were  a  result  of  heavy 
rains  in  the  watershed  of  the  White  Clay, 
Brewery  and  Whiskey  Creeks  which 
drained  into  the  Missouri  River.  The 
storm  sewer  drainage  system  of  the  city 
proved  inadequate  to  handle  the  tre- 
mendous runoff. 

The  city  has  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  downtown  redevelopment,  a 
declining  business  district  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  shopping  centers  taking  fur- 
ther business  away  from  the  downtown 
area  or  losing  the  business  to  neighboring 
cities.  The  mayor  had  appointed  a 
citizens'  committee  in  1957  to  seek  ways 
to  resolve  these  problems.  After  the 
floods  of  1958  it  was  obvious  that  no 
downtown  redevelopment  program  would 
be  possible  until  a  greater  measure  of 
flood  control  could  be  provided. 

The  question  of  flood  control  had  tra- 
ditionally been  considered  in  Atchison  As 
a  task  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.   The  flood  control  p;:ogi:ani  pre- 
sented by  the  corps  in  September  1958, 
envisioned   the    construction   of   storm 
sewers  large  enough  to  absorb  a  greater 
flow  of  water  than  ^the  existing  system. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  presented 
a  program  on  detention  damsites.     It 
was  decided  to  use  the  soil  conservation 
plan  along  with  the  added  construction 
of  storm  sewers.     The  detention  dam- 
sites  were  to  hold  the  water  where  it  falls 
and   then  gradually  release  the  water 
within  the  normal  capacity  of  stream 
channels  and  thereby  reduce  the  volume 
of  water  flowing  into  the  city's  storm 
sewer  system. 

Plans  were  made  to  create  a  watershed 
district.    Signatures  of  51.6  percent  of 
the  property  owners  in  the  area  who 
owned  66.9  percent  of  the  land  within 
the  area  petitioned  for  the  creation  of 
the  White  Clay.  Brewery,  and  Whiskey 
Creeks    Watershed    District   No.    26    of 
Atchison  County,  Kans.    It  was  incor- 
porated on  January  29, 1959.   One  of  the 
leading  supporters  of  the  watershed  dis- 
trict program  was  Mr.  A.  D.  Warnock. 
who   later  served   as  president  of  the 
watershed  district  board  and  is  presently 
the  contracting  officer  for  the  water- 
shed district. 

The  incorporation  of  the  watershed 
district  was  vested  with  power  to  levy 
taxes,  the  right  to  eminent  domain  and 
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all  othi  r  powers  necessary  to  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  flood  pre- 
ventlor  works  of  improvement.  The 
wort:  plan  as  finally  adopted  provided 
for  thejconstructlon  of  26 — later  reduced 
to  25— {earth  embankment  dams  which 
would  ietain  water  falling  upon  64  per- 
cent of  the  drainage  area.  This  storage 
capacity  was  designed  to  permit  such  a 
slow  rite  of  release  that  an  expensive 
control  ed  release  system  would  not  be 
require  1.  Emergency  spillways  were  to 
be  prov  ded  to  assure  safety  of  the  dams 
from  s  orms  producing  as  much  as  33 
Inches  »f  rainfall  within  a  6-hour  period. 

The  1  irban  renewal  law,  as  it  existed  in 
1958,  d  d  not  permit  an  exclusive  com- 
mercial and  industrial  redevelopment 
prograii.  However,  when  Atchison  was 
declare  1  a  disaster  area,  the  city  became 
eligible  to  concentrate  on  the  redevelop- 
ment 0 '  its  commercial  area.  The  city 
prepare  d  an  urban  renewal  plan,  adopted 
adequa  e  land-use  controls,  and  incor- 
poratec  a  comprehensive  physical  plan 
for  the  entire  community.  The  prelim- 
inary s;udy  of  the  business  district  in- 
dicated that  redevelopment  and  modern- 
ization :ould  prevent  loss  of  business  and 
enable  he  community  to  better  its  trade 
area. 

Busir  ess  and  governmental  leaders, 
along  ^Ith  many  other  interested  citi- 
zens, wi  >rked  tirelessly  in  support  of  the 
prograri.  Probably  no  other  issue  has 
so  linitt  d  the  community.  Citizens  were 
consult  d  and  kept  informed  on  the 
progres  i  of  and  planning  of  the  program. 
"Block*  meetings  were  held  with  the 
mercha  its  of  the  redevelopment  area  to 
obtain  heir  views  on  the  program  and 
to  Inf  or  n  them  about  what  the  program 
could  aid  could  not  do  with  regard  to 
their  bi  sinesses.  Opponents  to  the  pro- 
gram ci  «d  the  threat  of  increased  taxes, 
Federal  control,  and  socialism  as  a  basis 
for  thei  •  position.  On  election  day  3,753 
voted  ";  es"  on  urban  renewal  while  916 
voted  "I  Lo"  on  a  central  bond  issue.  The 
actual  ;tart  of  the  program  was  Au- 
gust 24,  1960,  when  the  first  Federal 
funds  a:  rived.  The  program  at  that  time 
sought   o  accomplish  several  goals. 

The  f  rst  phase  of  the  program  entailed 
the  acq  Lisition  and  subsequent  clearance 
of  91  parcels  of  land  within  the  rede« 
velopment  area.  All  structurally  un- 
sound b  illdings  in  the  project  area  were 
to  be  de  nolished.  Other  buildings  in  the 
area  we  'e  to  be  rehabilitated  to  meet  the 
code  re<  uirements  of  the  city. 

Part  <  f  the  land  acquired  by  the  Urban 
Renewa  Agency  would  then  be  resold  to 
private  enterprise  for  redevelopment. 
Forty-e  ght  parcels  of  land  would  be 
purchas  ed  by  private  firms  In  this  man- 
ner. Aiother  portion  of  the  cleared 
land — 1 5  parcels — would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide off  street  parking  lots  with  spaces 
for  1,10)  cars  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  ped  istrian  mall.  The  lots  would  be 
landsca  )ed,  widened,  and  resurfaced. 

A  ped  »trian  mall  with  a  free-standing 
canopy  on  both  sides  of  the  street  with 
arcades  conveniently  located  to  provide 
access  1  a  the  parkllig  lots  was  planned 
for  2  V^  >locks  of  the  downtown  area. 

Fundi  were  also  to  be  used  to  acquire 
land  rig  hts  for  the  first  seven  Soil  Con- 
servatloi  Service  dams  to  Increase  the 


fiood  protection  of  the  downtown  area. 
A  7-foot  diameter  underground  storm 
sewer  system  to  divert  floodwaters 
around  the  business  district  was  also  con- 
structed In  a  15-block  area.  An  inter- 
ceptor sewer  system  which  provided  for 
the  separation  of  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  was  also  programed. 

In  relation  to  the  watershed  district 
and  the  urban  renewal  program,  the  city 
in  March  1961,  with  the  approval  of  the 
watershed  district,  assumed  all  local  re- 
sponsibilities for  five  of  the  dams 
planned  in  the  flood  control  project.  In 
1962  the  city  assumed  all  local  respon- 
sibilities for  the  remainder  of  the  dams 
with  one  exception.  The  action  broad- 
ened the  program  to  enable  construction 
of  the  remaining  17  dams  planned  in  the 
original  proposal.  This  also  insured  pro- 
tection of  the  Investments  in  the  rede- 
velopment areas. 

Many  governmental  units  were  in- 
volved in  the  program.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  were  involved  in  the  flood  control 
program;  city,  county,  and  State  agen- 
cies— the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Board  and  the  legislature — were  Involved 
in  both  the  flood  control  and  redevelop- 
ment programs,  and  the  HHFA  was  the 
Federal  directional  agency  for  the  urban 
renewal  project.  The  Atchison  City 
Commission  gave  overall  coordination  to 
the  entire  program.  The  area  Congress- 
man, William  H.  Avery,  and  we  who 
serve  in  the  Senate  were  proud  to  give 
our  support  to  the  program.  Mr.  Alfred 
Mangesldorf.  mayor  of  Atcheson  since 
1957,  in  commenting  on  the  relationship 
between  all  the  agencies  of  government 
involved,  said  that  the  cooperation  was 
excellent  and  that  the  city  could  not  have 
asked  for  better  assistance  than  it  had 
received  from  all  concerned. 

The  HHFA  ofiBclals,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program,  were  outstanding 
in  their  assistance  to  the  city  oflBcials. 
The  program  was  a  pilot  project  as  it 
was  the  first  downtown  redevelopment 
program  In  the  United  States  under  a 
disaster  plan. 

After  receiving  bids  on  several  par- 
cels of  land  for  resale  to  private  develop- 
ers, the  first  contract  for  private  rede- 
velopment was  issued  on  January  1962. 
In  March  1962  the  first  new  construction 
began  In  the  cleared  area. 

The  city  called  for  an  election  in  1962 
to  issue  bonds  for  $345,000  to  finish  the 
city's  share  of  the  program.  Of  this 
amount  $175,000  was  earmarked  for  the 
urban  renewal  project.  These  funds 
were  needed  to  complete  the  original 
plan  and  to  provide  for  additional  im- 
provements: installation  of  a  new  cen- 
trally controlled  trafiBc  signal  system,  the 
widening  and  paving  of  the  alleys  in  the 
downtown  area,  and  installing  perma- 
nent street  markings.  All  substandard 
curbs  and  sidewalks  in  the  redevelopment 
area  were  replaced.  The  remainder  of 
the  bonds  were  used  to  secured  the  land 
rights  for  the  17  additional  dams  in  the 
flood  control  program.  Prior  to  the  vote, 
the  downtown  redevelopment  area  out- 
side the  mall,  was  reduced  one  block  with 
the  general  agreement  of  businessmen 
and  city  and  urban  renewal  ofllcials.    In 


September  n 

a  light  vote  the  bond  issue  passed  iam 
1251.  The  opposition  stemi^edfTomS" 
fact  that  at  that  time,  the  doCto^ 
redevelopment  area  was  a  mass  of  iS? 
struction  work  and  no  tangible  reS 
of   the   program  were  readUy  eviden? 

SherC'Tes"'  ^""^  '-*»  <^ 

In  July  1963  work  began  on  the  Ded«. 
trlan  mall  and  canopy.  The  main  sSSt 
was  closed  at  one  end  and  the  mall  of  2^ 
blocks  was  constructed  in  the  heart  m 
the  business  district.  The  maU  itself  wS 
closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic  exceS 
emergency  vehicles  and  fireflghtlnff 
equipment.  The  mall  area  was  land 
scaped  with  trees,  lawn  areas,  benches" 
shrubbery,  and  flowers.  In  each  section 
of  the  mall  a  pool  with  f ouhtains ,  and 
changing  colored  lights  was  constructed 
and  each  pool  and  fountain  was  of  dlf- 
ferent  design.  Playground  equipment 
was  also  installed.  Parking  lots  sur- 
rounded the  mall  and  the  central  busi- 
ness core  and  pedestrian  arcades  gave 
access  from  the  parking  lots  to  the  mall. 
The  arcades  were  also  landscaped  and 
lit  and  contained  distinctive  design  fea- 
tures to  please  the  shopper.  A  protect- 
ing canopy  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
mall  area. 

Results  of  the  program  to  date  are 
readily  noticeable.  The  urban  renewal 
development  program  has  resulted  in  the 
facelifting  of  the  commercial  district  of 
the  city.  Businesses  within  the  redevel- 
opment area  have  reported  an  increase 
in  retail  sales  ranging  from  8  to  18  per- 
cent over  previous  sales.  Retail  sales 
figures  from  the  sales  tax  division  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  Indicate 
that  retail  sales  from  1956-57,  a  year  be- 
fore the  fiood,  compared  with  those  of 
1962-63,  show  an  11-percent  increase  In 
sales.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1964, 
when  the  mall  was  opened  for  use,  retail 
sales  were  up  an  additional  7  V2  percent 

The  full  economic  effect  of  the  rede- 
velopment program  will  not  be  felt  until 
the  summer  of  1965  when  all  the  project 
improvements  are  completed.  The  free 
parking  lots,  well  landscaped  and  lighted 
themselves,  plus  the  mall,  have  proven 
to  be  great  attractions  for  shoppers  and 
tourists  as  well.  Numerous  business, 
civic,  and  governmental  groups  through- 
out the  Midwest  have  come  to  Atchison 
to  view  the  redevelopment  program  and 
examine  the  results. 

The  storm  sewer  construction  and  the 
construction  of  the  earthen  dams  have 
greatly  added  to  the  fiood  control  pro- 
tection of  the  city.  The  dams  already 
provided  recreational  benefits  for  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  Thirteen  of 
the  dams  have  been  or  will  be  stocked 
for  fishing,  and  swimming  is  permitted 
in  some  of  the  reservoirs.  Studies  are 
being  made  of  the  various  areas  to  de- 
termine the  type  of  recreation  which  will 
be  most  advantageous  to  potentials  of 
each  site.  These  studies  are  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  study  of  an  area  recrea- 
tional program  best  suited  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  program  has  not  been  a  simple 
one.  It  was  quite  an  undertaking  for  a 
city  the  size  of  Atchison.  There  were 
some  businesses  which  were  not  able  to 
return  to  their  former  locations  in  the 
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-i-n  renewal  area  although  some  new 
""^     -   have   come  into   the  area. 


^SSSsoromotion  of  the  downtown  area 
SfraDimy  increased  and  further  plans 
Sfmomotlon  have  been  made  As  the 
ZJ^  nears  completion  local  leaders 
'^JSTgeneral  public  have  become  un- 
ISiSonably  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
SJmollshed  One  businessman  remarked 
Jh^the  program  had  given  the  citizens 
S*  pride  in  their  city.  Mayor  Mangels- 
^rf  evaluated  the  program  as  "a  dream 
Se  true,  a  rebirth  of  the  city.''  He 
«Zted  out  that  there  was  new  life  in 
She  business  district,  a  new  atmosphere. 
!nd  that  the  citizens  of  the  community 
were  Interested  In  the  improvements 
Siat  have  been  made.  Private  invest- 
ment in  development  of  new  businesses 
or  redevelopment  of  existing  businesses 
has  exceeded  $3  million.  The  city  also 
has  constructed  a  new  sewage  plant  cost- 
ing over  $1  million. 

All  things  considered,  the  events  In 
Atchison  have  shown  what  Interested 
citizenry  and  responsive  goverrmaents — 
at  all  levels — can  accomplish  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  In  slightly  more  than  6  years 
a  city  marred  by  disaster  has  become 
•The  miracle  city  of  the  Midwest." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  MEAT  IM- 
PORT BILL.  A  POLITICAL  ILLU- 
SION 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  In  the  final  form  of 
the  meat  import  legislation  which  was 
passed.  The  American  cattlemen  have 
been  "taken  for  a  ride"  by  the  Johnson 
administration.  Instead  of  a  meaning- 
ful quota  on  beef  imports,  they  have 
been  given  a  political  illusion. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  in  the  Tariff  Coni- 
mission,  very  excellent  and  able  testi- 
mony was  given  by  representatives  of  the 
Utah  Cattlemen's  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Cattlemen's  Association,  and  the 
Woolgrowers'  Association.  I  particular- 
ly commend  those  representing  the  in- 
dustries from  Utah. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  stand  taken 
and  the  effective  testimony  given  in  pre- 
senting the  case  of  domestic  cattle  and 
sheep  industries,  the  Senate  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  a  meaningful 
quota  bill  with  teeth  in  It.  Faced  with 
a  meaningful  bill,  which  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration opposed,  the  White  House 
subjected  congressional  leaders  to  tre- 
mendous pressures,  so  that  President 
Johnson  would  not  have  to  veto  the  bill 
and  be  embarrassed  politically.  What 
came  out  of  this  exercise  in  political 
sleight  of  hand  was  a  magnificent  dose  of 
shadow,  having  no  substance  whatever 
insofar  as  quotas  on  imports  are  con- 
cerned. In  short,  the  welfare  of  the 
American  cattlemen  has  once  more  been 
Ignored  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  oppose  the  bill, 
because  it  is  at  least  a  recognition  by 
Members  of  Congress  that  Imports  have 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  domestic 
Industries.  But  It  is  certainly  a  far  cry 
from  the  meaningful  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  or,  for  that  matter,  the  bill 
which  originally  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 


The  whole  purpose  In  Introducing  pro- 
posed legislation  restricting  meat  Im- 
ports was  to  protect  our  domestic  indus- 
tries from  ruinous  foreign  competition. 
We  had  no  false  Illusions  that  Imports 
were  the  entire  cause  of  the  extreme 
price  decline  which  had  forced  many 
cattle  producers  to  the  wall,  while  others 
were  obliged  to  accept  bankruptcy.  I  am 
familiar  enough  with  the  economics  of 
livestock  production  and  the  cattle  cycle 
to  know  that  domestic  production  fig- 
ured Importantly  In  the  price  decline. 
But  Import  Increases  at  a  time  when  do- 
mestic production  was  high  made  a  se- 
rious situation  into  a  disaster.  The  Im- 
ports thus  could  be  credited  with  a  far 
larger  percentage  of  the  price  drop  than 
would  be  indicated  by  their  proportion 
of  production. 

We  did  not  ask  for  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  Imports.  Actually,  our  re- 
quest was  that  they  be  held  at  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  5  years. 

The  Senate  agreed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  that  such  a  restriction 
would  not  be  too  severe.  Certainly,  It 
would  have  given  domestic  producers 
some  assurance  of  Imports,  and  would 
have  made  It  possible  for  them  to  ad- 
just their  own  production  downward.  If 
that  were  necessary  to  avoid  an  over- 
supply  of  meat. 

Instead  of  the  725-milllon-pound 
quota  which  we  requested,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  much  higher  quota.  It  be- 
gins deceptively  with  the  same  figure 
approved  originally  by  the  Senate.  Then 
It  provides  for  an  increase  in  Imports 
based  on  U.S.  production.  This  increase 
would  add  an  additional  16.5  percent  to 
the  base  of  725  million  pounds,  or  845 
million  pounds.  Before  the  quota  would 
go  Into  effect,  however,  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  Imports  to  reach  110  percent 
of  that  amoimt,  or  929  million  pounds. 
Imports  In  that  amount  are  not  much 
less  than  the  amount  which  came  Into 
the  country  In  1963,  the  highest  year— 
by  a  large  margin — of  meat  Imports. 
Thus  the  quotas  as  approved  are  an 
illusion. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  even 
the  compromise  bill  would  unduly  re- 
strict Imports  of  meat.  I  carmot  agree 
with  such  a  conclusion. 


JOHNSON   ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES   QUOTAS 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  admit- 
tedly has  opposed  any  quota  legislation. 
On  June  4  of  this  year,  a  news  release 
from  the  Agriculture  Department  stated 
that  Imports  were  expected  to  be  at  the 
5 -year  average  requested  by  meat  pro- 
ducers. Later,  the  Secretary  said  that 
even  the  Senate  version  limiting  im- 
ports to  725  million  pounds  a  year  would 
not  have  been  restrictive  either  this  year, 
next  year,  or  any  year  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

FINAL    BILL     IS     USELESS 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  confer- 
ence bill  which  has  been  accepted  in  good 
faith  by  producers  and  their  associations 
will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  im- 
ports. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  case. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  making  the  quota  high  enough 
to  be  meaningless,  this  bill  also  provides 


for  three  methods  of  escape  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  protect  our  domestic  Indus- 
tries. 

The  President  may  suspend  or  increase 
the  quotas  if:  first,  that  is  required  by 
overriding  economic  or  national  secu- 
rity Interests;  second,  meat  Imports  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  domestic  demand  at 
reasonable  prices;  third,  the  policy  of  the 
act  is  carried  out  by  trade  agreements. 
Let  us  be  realistic  about  these  provi- 
sions. Conditions  which  exist  at  the 
present  time  could  be  used  as  a  basis  to 
Increase  or  suspend  the  quota  limita- 
tions, through  any  one  of  the  three  alter- 
natives. This  means  that  the  President 
has  full  discretion  to  decide  whether  he 
wants  to  limit  imports  or  not,  regardless 
of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  argimients  and  concern  that 
domestic  prices  would  increase  as  a  resiUt 
of  this  legislation  are  simply  not  founded. 
If  It  does  not  result  In  any  restrictions  of 
Imports,  how  could  It  possibly  result  In 
an  Increase  in  price? 

Perhaps  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia was  also  deceived.  In  his  letter  to 
President  Johnson,  as  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times,  he  threatened  retalia- 
tion if  this  legislation  were  enacted.  I 
suppose  the  administration  was  quick  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  bill  would  have 
no  effect. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  being  too  critical 
of  the  measure,  let  me  say  that  the  bill 
Is  better  than  nothing.  There  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  prove  useful  under 
certain  very  unlikely  circumstances.  It 
would  prevent  such  rapid  rises  in  imports 
as  those  which  occurred  in  1962  and 
1963;  but  It  Is  highly  unUkely  that  the 
European  markets  will  be  closed  to  beef 
Imports  and  that  this  country  will  again 
be  used  for  dumping  to  that  degree. 

LAMB  PRODUCERS  LEFT  OUT 

Producers  of  lamb  were  not  even  given 
this  token  protection.  I  am  aware  of  the 
administration's  position  on  lamb;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  lamb  Imports  have 
been  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1957. 
lamb  Imports  were  1 .8  million  pounds.  In 
1963,  lamb  Imports  had  Increased  to  19 
million  pounds,  or  more  than  an  800  per- 
cent increase  In  7  years.  This  rapid  rise 
In  Imports  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  tariff  on  dressed  lamb  was  reduced 
to  a  point  where  domestic  producers  are 
simply  unable  to  compete  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  foreign  producers,  and 
still  make  a  profit. 

Not  only  Is  lamb  not  protected  In  the 
bUl,  but  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
other  types  of  meat  imports  are  re- 
stricted, we  can  expect  to  see  Increased 
lamb  Imports  offsetting  the  restrictions 
on  other  types  of  meat.  We  Included 
lamb  In  the  original  Senate  bill,  because 
we  determined  that  such  quotas  were 
justified.  I  am  sure  our  conferees  did 
what  they  could  to  retain  this  Important 
provision;  but  with  the  White  House, 
the  Agriculture  Department,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  House  conferees  in 
opposition,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  unable  to  retain  the 
provision. 

Cattle  organizations  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  conference  bill.  I 
am  confident  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
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with  it  but  when  they  had  a  choice  be- 
tween Jiis  bill  and  nothing,  obviously 
they  cl  ose  the  bill,  because  in  the  cir- 
cumsta  ices  previously  mentioned  it  could 
be  of  some  protection  to  them.  How- 
ever, tl  ey  should  have  been  given  some- 
thing angible  to  assist  them  in  their 
econon  ic  plight;  but  this  was  not  done. 
The  ]  eal  value  of  the  bill  Is  to  the  elec- 
tion ca  npaign  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
If  an  ( ffectlve  bill  had  been  passed  by 
the  Co  igress,  the  President  would  have 
either  etoed  it  or  been  in  opposition  to 
admini  Jtration  policy.  A  veto  would 
have  a  ienated  many  voters  in  the  vast 
cattle-rroducing  areas  of  the  country. 


1HE  COST  OF  MEDICARE 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware. 


Mr. 


President,  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulleti]  I  of  September  12,  1964,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond B  [oley  in  which  he  outlined  what  a 
politics^  farce  the  administration's  medi- 
care pri  >gram  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, sntitled  "Medicare's  Cost,"  be 
prlntec  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Ther !  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  on  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  o<rs: 

Medicare's    Cost — 30-Yeah-Old    Father    or 

Two  Learns  It  Wnj.  Be  Expensive 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Wash  NGTON. — As  you  approach  this 
strange  scheme  called  medicare  from  almost 
any  pel:  it  of  view,  your  amazement  mounts. 
How.  e\  en  In  the  make-believe  of  politics, 
can  this  be  taken  seriously  as  national  policy? 
Let  us  consider  on  this  occasion  only  the 
bxirden  ,t  would  place  upon  a  young  worker 
who  Is  3  )  years  of  age  In  1964. 

This  r  lan  started  to  work  for  a  corporation 
when  he  was  25,  He  married  on  the  strength 
of  his  n(  iw  Job.  He  made  a  downpajrment  on 
a  home  and  on  its  furnishings  and  on  an 
automol  lUe.  Also,  he  took  out  insurance  on 
his  life  and  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
and  on  :  kis  possessions. 

Now  lie  is  30.  He  has  two  children  and, 
despite  pay  raises,  he  has  real  problems  in 
meeting  his  financial  obligations. 

Ete  res  lizes  that  the  next  10  years  are  likely 
to  be  tt  e  most  demanding  of  his  life. 

One  I  ^ptember  evening  he  read  in  the 
newspai  er  that  the  Senate  has  passed  some- 
thing c  filled  medicare.  And  so  the  next 
aftemoc  n  he  has  stopped  on  his  way  home 
to  see  tl  le  man  who  always  helped  him  with 
his  incc  me  tax  retiirns  and  other  financial 
problem  i.  His  question  was,  "If  this  thing 
gets  to   >e  a  law,  what  does  it  mean  to  me?" 

His  »  viser  spread  out  some  papers  on  his 
desk  and  replied: 

"If  th  Is  passes,  your  social  security  tax  on 
95,600  or  your  income  will  go  up  from  $174 
this  year  to  $238  in  1965.  There  are  other 
increase}  ahead,  and  when  you  are  37  you 
wUl  paj  9291.20,  or  9117.20  more  than  now. 
Your  en  iployer  will  pay  an  equal  amount  for 
you.  B  It  he  can  pass  on  this  cost  in  the 
prices  or  what  he  sells.  And  so  will  other 
employers.  So  you  will  be  paying  more  for 
things  t  lat  you  buy." 

"Wha   do  I  get  for  this  money  that  I  pay?" 

"Thir  y-flve  years  from  now  you  will  be 
entitled  to  50  days  in  a  hospital  and  150  days 
in  a  nil  rsing  home.  Your  wife  will  be  en- 
titled tc  certain  benefits  also." 

TALKS  TO  POLITICIAN 

After  linner  our  bewildered  friend  dropped 
into  his  Democratic  district  club  and  told  his 
story  tc    the  worldly  wise  district  leader. 
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"Don't  worry,"  said  the  leader,  "our  Presi- 
dent knows  what  he  is  doing.  This  medicare 
plan  will  please  the  old  folks.  They  will 
know  that  they  won't  have  to  worry  about 
sickness.  And  in  an  election  like  this  our 
candidates  need  all  the  votes  they  can  get." 

"But  what  about  guys  like  me?  We  seem 
to  be  paying  for  a  lot  of  old  people  now  and 
when  we  get  old  all  that  we  get  Is  a  turn 
in  the  hospital  or  nursing  home.  How  do  I 
know  I  win  be  sick  then?  What's  going  to 
happen  during  all  those  year  that  I  will 
be  paying  these  higher  taxes?  I  have  trouble 
enough  now  to  meet  all  my  bills,  with  a  fam- 
ily growing  up  and  other  expenses." 

The  leader  beamed  with  that  special 
benlgnancy  due  a  loyal  party  follower  who 
means  two  votes  for  the  ticket. 

FREE    SERVICES    LATER? 

"Don't  bother  your  head  about  that,  young 
man.  There's  a  lot  more  like  you.  More,  In 
fact,  than  the  old  folks  who  will  get  medicare 
now.  Before  long,  the  party  will  take  care  of 
you.  It  will  put  through  a  law  to  give  free 
medical  services  for  everybody — free  doctors, 
dentists  and  everything.  They  did  that  in 
England  and  made  everybody  happy.  This 
man  Johnson  is  a  great  statesman.  Didn't 
you  hear  him  say  in  Atlantic  City  something 
about  the  great  society?  That's  his  plan  for 
the  future.  Everybody  will  get  theirs.  But 
we  have  to  get  things  one  at  a  time.  The 
word  is  'moderate.'  We  don't  want  to  stir 
up  too  many  extremists  this  year." 

At  home,  the  wife  heard  the  news  with 
enthusiasm.  And  she  said.  "That's  the  kind 
of  party  to  belong  to.  I  heard  somebody  In 
Atlantic  City  say  it  was  the  party  of  hope. 
So  we  are  going  to  hope  for  the  best." 

"I  don't  know."  her  husband  answered. 
"Hope  won't  pay  the  bills  we  are  going  to 
have  for  the  next  35  years." 


September  n 


THE  BOBBY  BAKER 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  September  13.  1964. 
there  appeared  an  e.xcellent  editorial 
calling  our  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  majority  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  have  tried  to  cover  up  the 
Baker  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  entitled  "No  Confidence" 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No     CONrlDENCE 

There  is  little  or  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  have  any  confidence  in  the  Senate's 
revived  investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  For  despite  the  significant  new  evi- 
dence which  has  been  produced,  the  Senate 
apparently  is  determined  to  spreixd  a  second 
coat  of  whitewash  on  this  already  white- 
washed political  scandal.  For  our  part,  we 
think  what  the  Senate  has  done  is  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee hopefully  "buried"  the  Baker  case. 
scrubbed  Its  hands  and  offered  up  a  small 
prayer  to  the  effect  that  all  would  be  for- 
gotten. But  there  was  one  man — Delaware's 
Senator  Williams — who  is  not  the  forgetful 
type. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  Republican  there 
might  not  have  been  any  investigation  of 
Bobby  Baker.  Senator  Williams  was  the 
moving  spirit  behind  the  Democratic  major- 
ity's hasty  peek  into  the  closet  where  the 
skeletons  were  hidden.  And  It  was  he  who 
advised  the  Rules  Committee  to  ascertain, 
before  signing  off,  the  exact  amount  of  the 
check  which  Matthew   H.   McCloskey  wrote 


for  the  premium  on  a  bond  required  in  nn„ 
nectlon  with  the  construction  of  the  Dtstn^* 
of  Columbia  Stadium,    instead,  the  comSt 
tee,  for  reasons  best  known  to. the  S^„ 
cratlc  majority,  accepted  the  rerslon^rtvAn 
in   a   transatlantic   phone  call  by  Mr    u 
Closkey,  who  was  then  Ambassador  t^  t«" 
land.    Mr.  McCloskey  said  the  fee  was  ai^^; 
$73,000.      But    Senator    Williams    his   nr^ 
duced  a  check  which  indicates  that  it  w« 
approximately    $109,000.     And   the  acciW 
tlon   is    that   part   of   the  difference  waT^I 
"kickback"    which,    through    Bobby   B^.. 
found    its    way    into    Democratic   campai^ 

The  Rules  Committee  had  ample  reason  to 
call  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Don  Reynolds  the 
Insurance  broker  to  whom  the  fee  was  'paid 
and  to  compel  them  to  testify  under  oath 
and  In  public.  But  the  committee  on  a 
straight  party-line  vote,  didn't  do  so.  One  of 
the  majority  members.  Senator  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania,  offered  this  fascinating  obser- 
vation: "I  think  it  is  really  looking  for 
needles  In  a  haystack  to  seriously  suggest  in 
view  of  the  very  candid  sUtement  which  Mr 
McCloskey  has  made,  that  he  should  be 
called  to  testify  before  this  committee." 

Well,  where  do  we  stand  today?  The  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday,  again  largely  on  party-line 
votes,  decided  to  refer  the  new  investigation 
not  to  a  tough  investigating  committee,  but 
of  all  things  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Per- 
haps the  reasoning  was  that  having  once 
whitewashed  this  squalid  business,  the  Rules 
Committee  at  least  had  the  benefit  of  experi- 
ence. 

Two  things  stand  out.  One  is  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Senator  Jordan,  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  give  firm  assurance  that 
even  Mr.  McCloskey  will  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  new  investigation.  The  other  is 
the  vote  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  to  deny  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  the  right  to  call  witnesses. 

To  us,  this  smells  to  high  heaven.  It  has 
every  hallmark  of  another  coverup.  Perhaps, 
as  Senator  Williams  suggested,  the  word  has 
come  down  from  on  high  to  bury  this  malo- 
dorous business  in  the  Rules  Committee — at 
least  until  after  the  election.  At  any  rate, 
the  Senate's  performance  last  week  tends  to 
support  the  charge  by  Senator  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  this  revived  investigation 
will  be  another  fraud  on  the  public.  If  so, 
there  can  be  but  one  proper  public  reac- 
tion— a  loud,  clear  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
McCarthy- Javits-Humphrey  amendment 

to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER'S  VIEWS  ON 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  published 
in  the  September  10  issue  of  the  Reporter 
magazine  concerning  the  somewhat  pa- 
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„  «f  fVio  inninr  Rpnfttor  from  project,  estimates  that  Goldwatee's  electric 
jochial  views  o^  thejunior  °^"*^f*YJ^^^^  ^,n\s  15  percent  lower  than  it  would  be  at 
2iona  (Mr.  Goldwater]  o^  the  devel-  j^^^^  '^p,  .^tes.  "The  Senator  is  one 
J^nt  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources.     ^  ^^^^^  residential  customers."  he  re- 

"'^ere  being  no  objection,  the  article     ^^^^^ 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  the  years   1950  through   1962.  Arizona 

as  follows: 

CAP  AKD  TVA:  Barrt's  Fine  Distinction 
(Don  Oberdorfer) 

nn  the  morning  of  July  31,  the  Senate 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
^™^ved  S.  1658.  commonly  known  as  the 
Sal  Arizona  project  (CAP),  which  Is  ex- 
llpted  to  be  the  most  expensive  Federal 
«ter-and-power  project  ever  authorized  in 
r  single  bin  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Lnator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  one  of  the 
«o  cosponsors  of  the  billion-dollar  plan  and 
ft  Dowerful  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee was  present.  The  other  sponsor,  Senator 
Babby  Goldwater,  was  in  California  at  a 
Dlace  called  Cave  Man's  Camp  in  Bohemian 
Grove,  expounding  his  phUosophy  of  rugged 
Individualism  and  shrunken  government  to 
an  assemblage  of  wealthy  citizens. 

The  seeming  contradiction  between  politi- 
cal principle  and  political  interest  has 
plagued  GOLDWATER'S  role  In  this  remarkable 
project  since  he  Joined  In  cosponsorlng  It  In 
June  of  last  year.  This  was  Just  a  few  weeks 
before  he  publicly  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sell  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  private  Investors.  "Apparently  (his)  po- 
sition," remarked  Representative  Carl 
Eluott,  of  Alabama  "Is  that  If  you  spend 
11.7  billion  for  a  public  power  project  to  serve 
seven  Southern  States,  that  Is  socialism.  But 
the  spending  of  $1.1  billion  for  the  same 
purpose  In  one  State  Is  enlightened  conserva- 
tism—If that  State  Just  happens  to  be  Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER'S." 

Goldwater  subsequently  retorted  that  he 
has  been  both  maligned  and  misunderstood. 
The  Central  Arizona  project,  he  explained, 
"Is  not  a  public  works  project  •  *  *  It  will 
pay  back  at  least  85  percent  of  the  money  in- 
vested In  It  by  the  Federal  Government."  On 
another  occasion,  when  a  reporter  asked  him 
to  square  his  consistent  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral rlvers-and-harbors  schemes  with  his 
sponsorship  of  CAP.  Goldwater  replied: 
"That's  different.  That's  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect, and  reclamation  is  a  loan  project." 

Submerged  beneath  the  contradictions  and 
the  semantics  are  some  truths  that  are  vital 
both  for  Goldwater  and  his  home  State. 
The  first  is  that  Arizona,  in  many  respects 
the  fastest  growing  State  in  the  Nation,  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  strange  and  horrible  form 
of  bankruptcy — the  bankruptcy  of  its  water 
supply.  The  second  is  that  the  only  institu- 
tion in  a  position  to  do  much  about  it  is  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  third  is  that  Arizona 
voters  expect  the  men  they  send  to  Washing- 
ton to  save  them  from  this  deadly  thirst.  "I 
think  Barry  sincerely  believes  In  the  CAP," 
said  another  of  the  State's  leading  political 
figures,  "but  when  you  come  light  down 
to  It,  he  doesn't  have  much  choice.  Failure 
to  push  It  ahead  Is  the  one  thing  that  could 
kill  lilm  back  home." 

Federal  projects  are  nothing  new  to  Ari- 
zona. Governor,  Paul  Fannin,  a  Gold- 
water  protege,  has  said  that  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's National  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  made 
Arizona  what  it  is  today.  That  program 
harnessed  untamed  rapids  to  irrigate  the  arid 
land,  provide  valuable  electricity,  and  make 
the  desert  bloom.  The  very  first  Federal 
reclamation  endeavor  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Salt  River  project  near  Phoenix, 
which  still  provides  public  power  for  Senator 
Goldwater's  own  famous  electrically  oper- 
ated flagpole  at  home,  his  ham  radio  rig, 
and  the  cleverly  concealed  controls  in  the 
headboard  of  his  oversized  Hollywood  bed, 
by  which  he  can  actuate  floodlights,  turn  on 
the  TV  set,  and  pull  the  ciu:talns  to  darken 
the  room  at  the  flick  of  a  finger.  R.  J.  Mc- 
Mullln,  general  manager  of  the  Salt  River 


ranked  first  among  the  States  in  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  employment,  bank  depos- 
its, agricultural  Income,  and  life  Insurance 
in   force.     It   ranked  second   in   population 
growth,  shooting  up  from  750,000  people  to 
more  than  1.4  million.     At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  water  supply  has  hardly  grown 
at  all.    In  populous  central  Arizona,  surface 
sources  provide  only  one-third  of  the  water 
the  area  requires.     The  rest  Is   laboriously 
mined  from  underground  like  precious  ore — 
at  a  rate  four  times  as  fast  as  it  is  replen- 
ished  by   rainfall    percolating   through   the 
parched  ground.    Wells  must  be  drilled  deep- 
er each  year.    In  large  areas  of  Goldwater's 
home  county  of  Maricopa,  the  water  table 
has  been  dropping  an  average  of  11.5  feet  a 
year,   which   is   courting   economic  disaster. 
The   last   major   source   of   water   Is   the 
Colorado  River,  which  for  much  of  Its  me- 
andering cotirse  forms  the  boundary  between 
thirsty  Arizona  and  equally  thirsty  southern 
California.     In  1947,  about  the  time  Gold- 
WATEE    was    a    member    of    the    Interstate 
Streams   Commission   In   Arizona,    the   U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  devised  the  central 
Arizona  project   to   tap   this   roaring   river. 
In  1950  and  again  In  1951.  the  plan  passed 
the  Senate  despite  vehement  objections  from 
California,  which  stood  to  lose  some  of  the 
precious  Colorado  River  water  It   Is  accus- 
tomed to  drain  away.     Goldwater,  by  then 
a  Phoenix  city  councilman,  flew  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  volunteer  lobbyist  for  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

After  a  heated  fight.  California  won  the 
day.  The  House  Interior  Committee  refused 
to  budge  on  central  Arizona  project  until 
Arizona  could  obtain  a  Supreme  Court  deter- 
mination of  its  rights  in  the  Colorado  River. 
For  more  than  11  years,  the  case  of  Arizona 
V.  California  dragged  through  court  hear- 
ings. Finally  Arizona  won  the  right  to  2.8 
million  acre-feet  of  water,  the  amount  it  had 
claimed  from  the  beginning.  On  June  4  of 
last  year,  the  day  after  the  Supreme  Court 
order,  Hayden  and  Goldwater  Introduced  S. 
1658.  the  central  Arizona  project  bill. 

DOES    PUBLIC    POWER   CORRUPT? 

The  plan  Itself  Is  grandiose  In  conception 
and  elaborate  In  design.  Water  Is  to  be 
taken  from  the  Colorado  River  near  the  exist- 
ing Parker  Dam  on  the  California  border, 
pumped  to  a  height  of  985  feet,  and  then 
channeled  downhill  219  miles  toward  Phoenix 
through  a  concrete-lined  trench  15  feet  deep. 
From  that  point  four  more  pumping  plants. 
191  miles  of  aqueduct.  6.3  miles  of  canals, 
three  large  dams  with  extensive  lakes,  and 
complexes  of  distribution  pipes  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  water  to  the  housewife's  tap 
and  the  irrigation  lines. 

This  giant  siphon  will  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers some  $600  million.  According  to 
reclamation  policy,  nearly  all  of  this  must 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  In  project  earn- 
ings over  a  50-year  period,  with  interest. 
However.  Income  from  the  sale  of  water  at 
reasonable  rates  would  be  woefully  Insuffi- 
cient to  repay  these  funds.  How  then  can 
this  magnlficant  reclamation  project  pay  for 
Itself? 

Public  power  Is  the  way  to  do  It.  Some 
252  miles  up  the  Colorado  River  In  the  other 
direction  from  the  water  diversion  point, 
the  Government  will  erect  the  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam,  a  thin-arch  concrete  structure  tower- 
ing 740  feet  above  the  bedrock.  It  will  be 
the  highest  dam  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
creating  a  gigantic  lake  and  backing  up  the 
water  behind  it  for  93  river  miles  into  almost 
inaccessible  gorges  and  riverbeds  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  When  the  floodgates  are 
opened,   the  falling  water   will   actuate  six 
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huge  turbines  and  generators  to  produce 
enormous  quantities  of  Government  power. 
Bridge  Canyon  Is  designed  to  produce  5.8 
billion  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity  a  year, 
more  than  three  times  as  much  power  as  the 
pumping  job  will  require.  The  excess  would 
be  sold  to  finance  both  the  Irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  operations.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  Senate  Interior  Conomlttee  re- 
cently added  a  second  large  owner  dam  at 
Marble  Canyon,  198  miles  farther  up  the 
Colorado,  to  produce  2.25  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  annually.  Under  this 
plan,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Ari- 
zona cosponsors.  the  new  dam  would  pro- 
vide enough  power  (1.85  billion  kilowatt- 
hours)  to  run  the  pumping  operation  In  the 
other  part  of  the  project.  This  means  that 
power  equal  to  the  entire  output  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  will  be  available  for 
revenue  to  repay  the  investment  and  provide 
regional  development  funds. 

In  other  circumstances,  Goldwater  has 
sounded  a  resonant  alarm  bell  against  the 
Insidious  growth  of  public  power.  "Gov- 
ernment Is  constantly  moving  In  on  you." 
he  Informed  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
an  organization  that  needed  little  notifica- 
tion of  the  fight  between  private  and  public 
power.  That  was  In  1959,  when  Arizona's 
claim  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  was  still 
being  processed  at  a  snaU's  pace  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  Goldwater  preferred  to 
speak  of  other  perils.  "There  was  a  time." 
he  told  the  private  power  men.  "when  the 
vehicle  used  for  Government  competition 
and  expansion  was  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment, but  that  time  has  passed.  You  now 
have  the  atom.  That  puts  the  threat  of  a 
Government  powerplant  In  any  area,  be  It 
Maine  or  Chicago." 

Since  the  High  Court  ruled  that  Arizona 
can  have  Its  water,  Goldwater  has  rarely, 
Lf  ever,  dwelt  on  the  dangers  from  hydroelec- 
tric expansion.  Even  In  the  case  of  TVA, 
he  explained  on  "Meet  the  Press"  this  Jan-^ 
uary,  he  has  "no  complaint"  with  "selling^ 
the  power  from  falling  water."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said  that  the  kilowatts  generated 
In  coal-burning  steamplants  to  "provide 
cheap  jxjwer  for  the  people  In  the  South"  are 
another  matter.    "I  don't  buy  It." 

Comparisons  between  TVA  and  the  central 
Arizona  project  began  to  be  made  as  long 
ago  as  1955.  when  Editor  W.  R.  Mathews  of 
the  Arizona  Dally  Star  wrote  that  If  TVA  is 
"socialistic."  then  so  are  the  Salt  River  proj- 
ect and  CAP.  A  modest  portion  of  Goldwa- 
ter's time  since  then  has  been  absorbed  in 
writing  letters  and  public  statements  to  ex- 
plain away  such  misconceptions.  TVA  and 
CAP  "are  not  at  all  related,"  he  declared  last 
November  6  in  reply  to  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  entitled  "Sauce  for  the  Goose." 
Goldwater  explained  that  "TVA,  as  far  as 
power  and  fertilizer  are  concerned,  is  en- 
tirely a  proprietary  business  undertaking.  It 
is  producing  and  merchandising  a  commod- 
ity, heavily  subsidized  by  Federal  investment 
and  exempted  from  Federal  taxes  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  United  States  pur- 
chasing a  similar  commodity  have  to  pay  for. 
The  central  Arizona  project  is  truly  a  rec- 
lamation development." 

One  of  the  objectionable  features  of  TVA, 
he  explained  later,  is  the  duplication  he  be- 
lieves results  from  its  coordinated  control  of 
numerous  activities  normally  assigned  to 
different  agencies  and  boards  of  the  Federal 
Government.  By  contrast,  he  observed,  "In 
many  regional  resource  development  activi- 
ties such  as  flood  control,  navigation,  and  ir- 
rigation •  •  •  the  Federal  Government  must 
work  with  the  States  and  other  levels  of 
government.  This  is  true  of  irrigation  work 
in  the  West — and  is  why  I  support  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  for  irrigation  In  my 
State." 

Despite  the  many  differences  between  TVA 
and  CAP.  limited  yardsticks  are  available. 
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the  Hayden-Goldwater  CAP  bill,  the 
must  repay  to  the  Treasury  about  OS 
of  the  estimated  $1.1  billion  in  con- 
costs,  plus  annual  Interest  at  a 
computed  Government  long-term 
(vurently  3.125  percent).  The  money 
be  paid  to  the  Treasury  over  50  years, 
burdens  of  TVA  are  sc«newhat  dlffer- 
a  1959.  Congress  ordered  it  to  repay  to 
Tfeasury  81  billion  of  the  $1.2  billion 
been  appropriated  for  power  faclll- 
'  rheee  repayments  are  to  be  completed 
The  annual  Interest  charge  is  equal 
average  cost  of  the  Treasury's  market- 
opUgatlons.  This  year  its  rate  ts  3.659 
somewhat  higher  than  that  which 
\fould  have  to  pay.  TVA  is  also  re- 
by  law  to  pay  5  percent  of  its  private 
revenues  to  State  and  local  govern- 
In  lieu  of  taxes.  TVA  Is  now  Tennes- 
Ihrgest  taxpayer,  but  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  CAP  pay  any  State  or  local 
taxes  1 1  all. 

E  UOrr'S    WATERZD-DOWN    PRINCIPLXS 

In  t  le  recent  maneuverlngs  over  CAP,  Sen- 
ator dvoLL  Hatdxn.  Golowatxr's  86-year-old 
colleague,  has  assumed  the  lion's 
3f  the  leadership.     Now  stooped  and 
,  Hatdzn  came  to  Washington  as  the 
from   Arizona   In    1912,   when 
became  a  State,  and  has  served  In 
since  1927.     The  Central  Arizona 
has  been  the  dream  of  his  life.    Were 
for  CAP.  friends  have  said,  Hatden 
not  have  run  for  reelection  in  1962. 
years  ago  Golowateb  relinquished  his 
the   Interior  Committee — normally 
highly  prized   committee  assign- 
or a  western  Senator — to  take  a  va- 
on   Armed  Services.     To  protect  the 
]  [ATDEir  promptly  arranged  to  be  as- 
to  a  vacancy  on   Interior.     Though 
man"  on  the  committee  and   sup- 
one  of  Its  Junior  members,  Hatden  Is 
a  major  power.   No  one  forgets  that  he 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
more  important,  the  chairman  of 
ensely  powerful  Senate  Appropria- 
mmlttee.     "The  old  man  has  done 
favors  than  anybody  In  Congress."  says 
observer.    "Plenty  of  Democratic 
would    dearly    love    to    cut    back 
projects  to  give  Babby  a  taste  of 
preaches.    They  don't  dare  try  It  be- 
Ca&l  Hatden. 

Golowater's    contlntilng    preoc- 

wlth  his  own  political  fortunes,  he 

carefxU  to  preserve  at  all  times  the 

of  full  participation  in  the  bat- 

CAP.     This   April,   for   example,   he 

6  days  from  his  crowded  primary 

gn  schedule  In  Oregon  to  return  to 

n  to  sit  In  on  the  Interior  Com- 

hearlngs  as  a  privileged  observer.    In- 

conmilttee.  he  questioned  witnesses 

several  pleas   for  suppxjrt  of  the 
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Accc  rdlng  to  Golowateb,  the  Justification 

for  C^  goes  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 

It  Is  a  project  that  In- 

people:  "One  and  a  half  million  Ari- 

•   •  •  are  not  Just  a  statistic."     At 

pdlnt  he  asserted  that  six  civilizations 

ijerlshed  In  his  part  of  the  Southwest 

of  water:    ""The   future   of   Arizona 

to  a  great  extent  on  the  completion 

central  Arizona  project  and  without 

of  water.  It  Is  entirely  possible 

Arizonans    may    someday    find    them- 

In  the  same  predicament  as  clvlllza- 

'  >efore  them  which  were  forced  from 

layd  through  lack  of  water." 

the  preprtmary  campaign  In  Call- 
Nelson  Rockefeller  Informed  Repub- 
1  oters  that   Goldwater   was  trying  to 
ttielr  water  for  Arizona  in  a  "narrow, 
Interest,  one-State   approach   to  a  ma- 
problem."      GOLDWATER   did    UOt 
explain,  nor  did  he  waver.     Through 
has  remained  steadfast,  despite  the 
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obvious  danger  to  both  his  immediate  polit- 
ical objectives  and  his  national  reputation 
as  a  dedicated  conservative.  In  his  scale  of 
values,  the  central  Arizona  project  seems  to 
transcend  all  his  theories  of  lalssez  faire. 
His  grandfather.  "Big  Mike"  Goldwater,  did 
not  cross  the  desert  country  in  a  wagon  train 
for  them,  and  it  was  not  conservatism  that 
fvu-nished  the  water  and  power  to  transform 
Phoenix  from  a  wasteland. 

About  noon  on  April  20,  after  a  heated 
session  of  the  Interior  Committee  in  which 
California  attorneys  argued  incessantly 
against  CAP.  the  Senator  emerged,  disgusted, 
to  meet  the  press  outside.  "They  want 
everything,  as  usual,"  he  reported  bitterly. 
"They  haven't  changed  in  40  years."  When 
a  newsman  reminded  him  that  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  asking  for  the  support  of 
Califomlans  in  his  quest  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  he  paused  for  only  an  In- 
stant. Then  he  answered  back  with  the 
bluntness  that  has  marked  his  rise  In  Amer- 
ican politics.  "I  don't  give  a  damn,"  he  said. 
"I  live  In  Arizona." 


LEV^riS  DOUGLAS'  VIEWS  ON 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a 
statement  written  by  Hon.  Lewis  W. 
Douglas  on  Aug:iist  10  regarding  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  lives  in  Arizona  and 
has  known  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GrOLDWATER]  for  many  years,  is  un- 
usually well  qualified  to  judge  his  fitness 
for  the  Presidency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
statement  as  published  on  August  10, 
1964,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  L    W    Douglas 

I  intend  to  support  President  Johnson  in 
the  coming  campaign. 

Although  I  am  normally — though  not  al- 
ways— a  faithful  Democrat,  this  decision  is 
exceptionally  difficult  for  me  to  make  be- 
cause my  friendship  for  Senator  Barry  Qold- 
WATEB  and  his  family  stretches  over  more 
than  half  a  century  and  because  we  have 
many  bonds  of  common  association. 

But  there  are  weightier  considerations 
than  those  of  personal  friendship. 

This  election  is  more  charged  with  danger 
to  OUT  country  than  any  other  that  I  can 
recall  in  my  lifetime. 

The  pursuit  of  policies  which  may  lead  to 
war  or  peace  is,  I  believe,  the  essential  Issue 
of  this  campaign.  It  reduces  all  other  ques- 
tions to  inslgniflcant  dimensions. 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed lest  the  Senator's  election — In  the 
light  of  his  own  many  .statements  and  com- 
mitments— may  increase  the  possibility,  or 
even  the  probability,  of  plunging  the  world 
into  the  most  completely  devastating  catas- 
trophe of  modern  history. 

War  very  frequently  merely  resolves  one 
issue  to  create  another.  There  are  a  few  rare 
occasions  when  war  Is  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
or  when  our  vital  national  Interest  demands 
risking  war.  But  no  one  can  assess  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  half  century  without  con- 
cluding that  modern  war  is  the  most  revolu- 
tionary of  all  human  institutions  and  the 
greatest  enemy  of  human  freedom. 

Many  are  very  concerned  by  the  contradic- 
tions in  the  Republican  platform  p.nd  by  the 
many  striking  inconsistencies  in  the  Sena- 
tor's statements. 

But  through  the  haze  of  Irrelevancies  and 
anomalous  incongruities.  It  begins  to  be  clear 


that  he  propoeee  to  pursue  policies  »>,i  v 
carry  us  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ch&sm 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  consistent  doIw 
of  brinkmanship  will,  in  some  crlMs  at^^^ 
time,  cause  a  slip  and  a  headlong  nw 
over  the  brink  Into  mutual  destruction 

Many    view    with    alarm    what   thev  'r.,, 
a    slow    drift    toward    socialism.     But  ^ 
much    of    the    American    society  which   » 
would   like   to   preserve   will  remain  shmiM 
brinkmanship  carry  us  over  the  brink 

As  a  function  of  many  social  forces  ever, 
society  is  constantly  changing.  This  fund7 
mental  statement  of  historic  fact  is  no  leai 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  and  the  Sovlet-g 
sphere  of  Influence,  including  middle  Eurone 
than  it  is  of  other  countries,  it  is,  therefore 
Imprudent  to  base  policy  on  the  presumption 
that  the  Communist  societies  wUl  never 
change. 

It  is  more  conservative,  without  entertain- 
Ing  any  illusions  about  Communist  oblec- 
tlves,  to  search  continuously  for  every  pos- 
sible avenue  that  may  lead  to  a  more  effective 
modus  Vivendi  for  the  free  world  as  well  as 
for  the  several  Communist  or  bits  of  author- 
ity, without,  of  course,  unllateraUy  letting 
our  guard  down. 

I  believe  very  sincerely  that  President 
Johnson  is  the  better  equipped,  intellectually 
and  by  experience,  properly  to  weigh  inter- 
national developments,  to  avoid  the  holo- 
caust of  a  major  international  conflict,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  advances — even 
though  slow  and  gradual — toward  a  more 
tranquil,  if  not  completely  peaceful  exist- 
ence. Without  this,  there  can  be  little  left 
of  our  great  society. 


0i 
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THE  BASIC  ISSUE  IN  DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  suggested  in  a  speech  a  few  days  ago. 
our  country  might  survive  the  domestic 
policies  of  a  Goldwater  administration 
although  the  same  prognosis  cannot  be 
made  In  the  case  of  foreign  policy.  To 
survive,  however,  is  not  to  prosper.  In- 
deed, were  a  Goldwater  admiiistration 
to  try  to  carry  out  policies  at  all  like 
those  which  the  Republican  candidate 
says  he  favors,  the  Nation  would  not 
prosper.  It  would  be  subjected,  I  believe, 
to  something  between  stagnation  and 
general  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion. 

More  likely  it  would  be  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  core  of  the  Goldwater  domes- 
tic policy  is  the  removal  of  the  hand  of 
Government — which  Is  to  say,  the  hand 
of  the  people  working  through  their 
Government — from  the  powerful  forces 
for  change  which  are  at  work  in  our 
own  society — forces  such  as  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  mushrooming  of 
cities,  racial  tensions,  and  the  scientific 
and  technical  revolution.  All  of  these 
forces,  insofar  as  they  are  disciplined 
and  directed,  have  great  potential  for  en- 
riching American  life;  all,  insofar  as  they 
are  left  to  take  an  unguided  course,  have 
all  the  potential  for  destruction  of  a 
driverless  locomotive.  ' 

1  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  foreign 
policy  issue  in  this  year's  election.  The 
second  basic  issue  in  the  campaign  per- 
tains to  change  in  American  life — not  to 
whether  we  will  have  change,  but  to 
whether  the  inevitable  changes  will  be 
guided  in  our  own  interests  or  will  be 
directionless  and  chaotic.  The  Goldwa- 
ter Republicans  propose  to  let  nature 
take  its  course — to  let  problems  of  racial 


^^j.  and  crowded  schools  and  urban 
<**^nd  unemployment  somehow  take 
*2  of  themselves.  They  believe  that  it 
*7^neerous  and  undemocratic  for  the 
i  S  people,  acting  through  their 
K  elected  Federal  Government,  to  try 
^dde  these  problems  toward  construc- 
Sirsolutions  and.  rather  than  permit 
B.rh  guidance,  they  are  prepared  to 
«vLor  more  exactly,  to  have  the 
imerica'n  people  pay— whatever  the  price 
f^v  be  in  poor  education,  spreading 
JJL  blight,  rising  crime,  and  rising 
3'  tension.  All  these  things  they 
TCuld  allow  in  the  name  of  "freedom." 

The  Democratic  Party  under  President 
Johnson  is  guided,  as  it  has  been  his- 
torically by  the  principle  that  change  is 
toevltable,  but  that  the  people  acting 
through  their  elected  representatives— 
njen  who  are  as  wise,  as  competent,  and 
IS  responsible  as  the  people  themselves — 
have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
change  will  be  constnactive  or  destruc- 
tive, purposeful  or  haphazard. 

The  issue  is  between  two  different  con- 
cepts of  Government.  The  Goldwater 
concept  is  that  Government  is  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  to  be  mistrusted,  despised, 
and  circumvented,  whatever  the  cost  in 
poverty,  blight,  and  social  injustice.  The 
concept  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  Party  is  that  there  are  dan- 
gers, to  be  sure,  in  Government,  but  there 
are  still  greater  opportunities,  and  that 
our  Federal  Government  is  not  the  enemy 
of  the  people  but  their  partner  in  a  part- 
nership for  progress  and  a  better  life. 

While  the  Republican  candidate  has 
been  calling  angrily  for  foreign  adven- 
tures and  fearfully  for  domestic  re- 
trenchment, the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  saying,  and  demonstrat- 
ing, that  the  world  is  not  really  so  bad  a 
place  at  all.  that  America  Is  as  strong  and 
as  secure  as  any  nation  can  be  in  the  nu- 
clear age,  and  that  the  problems  which 
we  face  at  home  are  largely  problems  of 
success,  having  as  much  to  do  with 
achieving  good  things  as  with  preventing 
bad  things. 

Contrary  to  Senator  Goldwater's  be- 
liefs, our  society  is  not  sick  but  healthy. 
strong,  and  confident.  The  problems  we 
face  are  large  indeed,  but  they  are  prob- 
lems of  growth  and  improvement,  prob- 
lems of  making  an  essentially  good  life 
better  and  a  strong  society  stronger.  As 
President  Johnson  said  recently,  our  gen- 
eration has  "spent  most  of  its  time  and 
efforts,  energies  and  talents  on  trying  to 
preserve  Western  civilization."  That 
effort  has  been  successful,  and  because 
"we  now  have  the  preparedness  that  is 
essential  to  preserve  that  civilization," 
said  the  President,  "we  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  it  and  cultivate  It 
and  enjoy  it  and  share  some  of  its  bless- 
ings."—Speech  to  delegates  to  Interna- 
tional Rural  Development  Conference, 
July  28,  1964.  New  York  Times.  July  29. 
1964. 


The  internal  problems  of  our  counti^ 
are  nonetheless  serious  for  being  prob\ 
lems  of  success,  and  it  is  illusory  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  solve  themselves,  dis- 
appear, or  even  fail  to  grow  very  much 
worse  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  vigor- 
ous and  organized  guidance  through  the 
agencies   of   our   Federal    Government. 


None  of  these  problems — of  racial  ten- 
sions and  education,  of  crime,  slums,  and 
unemployment — is  likely  to  be  solved  in 
our  lifetime,  or  even  much  alleviated, 
except  through  the  constructive  and  cre- 
ative action  of  a  partnership  for  progress 
between  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Among  the  problems  that  beset  our  so- 
ciety the  one  that  is  most  certain  to 
agitate  this  election  campaign  is  that  of 
racial  tensions,  both  in  the  urban  North 
and  the  rural  South.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential to  compare  carefully  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Goldwater  Republicans  and 
the  proposals  of  the  Democrats  under 
President  Johnson  to  see  which  are  more 
likely  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands 
of  Negro  Americans  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  tolerance  and  understanding 
between  the  races. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  In  my  own  view  it  never 
was  and,  largely  for  that  reason,  I  op- 
posed the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That 
act,  however,  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  and  it  is  our  duty  to  comply  with 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  it  v;ill  make  a 
decisive  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
race  problems  in  America.  But  neither 
do  I  think  the  Civil  Rights  Act  itself  is  a 
relevant  issue  in  this  campaign.  A  de- 
cision, however  unwise  some  of  us  may 
think  it,  has  been  reached  with  due 
process  of  law,  and  it  would  now  be 
tragic  folly  to  turn  away  from  tomorrow's 
problems  and  tomorrow's  opportunities 
for  the  sake  of  an  angry  and  futile  re- 
play of  yesterday's  battles. 

It  is  difficult,  but  nonetheless  neces- 
sary, for  southerners  to  recognize  that 
there  are  many  issues  at  stake  in  this 
election  campaign,  that  race  relations  is 
only  one  of  these  issues,  and  that  the 
real  arena  of  the  race  problem  is  no 
longer  one  of  civil  rights  legislation  but 
rather  one  of  education,  employment, 
and  economic  opportunity.  It  is  in  these 
areas  that  the  problems  of  racial  ten- 
sions in  America  will  be  resolved  if  they 
are  to  be  resolved  at  all.  It  is  in  these 
areas  that  the  positions  of  the  two  par- 
ties and  of  the  two  presidential  candi- 
dates have  real  meaning  for  the  future 
of  the  South  and  for  the  prospects  for 
harmonious  race  relations  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South. 

The  question  in  this  election,  as  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  has 
aptly  put  it.  is  whether  the  South  will 
"cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face."  "Will 
the  South."  asked  Congressman  Vinson, 
"blinded  by  its  anger  and  frustration  of 
the  moment  regarding  its  civil  rights 
problem,  reward  a  pohtical  enemy  and 
punish  an  old  friend."— Statement  re- 
ported in  New  York  Times,  August  10, 
1964. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  one  claim, 
and  only  one  claim,  to  the  votes  of  south- 
erners— the  fact  that  he  voted  against 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is,  of 
and  by  itself,  a  very  poor  claim  indeed. 
Its  appeal  is  to  spite  and  its  promise  is 
futility.  Senator  Goldwater  is  pledged 
to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  not  to 
ignore  it  and  certainly  not  to  seek  its 
repeal.  He  is  also  pledged — and  this 
should   be   the  vital  consideration — to 


weSiken    and    destroy    other    programs 
which  are  vital  to  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  South.    He  is  hostQe  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  to 
such  programs  generally  as  the  Arkansas 
River   development  program.    He   says 
now  that  he  supports  the  social  security 
system,  but  he  has  said  before  that  he 
wished    to    make    it    voluntary— which 
would  destroy  it — and  who  can  say  what 
his  attitude  will  be  next  week  or  next 
year?     He  is  emphatically  on  record  as 
favoring  the  "prompt  and  final  termina- 
tion  of   the   farm   price   support   pro- 
gram."— Barry    M.    Goldwater,    "The 
Conscience    of    a    Conservative,"    New 
York:  Macfadden  Books.  1963.  page  43. 
All  these  are  programs  which,  over  the 
last  30  years,  have  brought  new  hope, 
new  growth,  and  new  opportunity  to  the 
South.    The  question  which  southerners 
must  now  ask  themselves  is  whether  they 
are  willing  to  risk  all  these  programs — to 
say  nothing  of  the  risks  of  a  reckless 
foreign  policy — for  the  sake  of  a  single, 
futile  act   of  political  vengeance. 

In  addition  to  destroying  programs 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  Senator  Goldwater  proposes  to 
finance  those  that  might  remain  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  the  maximum  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  pay.  The  Republican 
candidate  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  graduated  income  tax.  under  which 
the  percentage  of  income  paid  in  taxes 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  income.  As 
he  says  in  "The  Conscience  of  a  Conserv- 
ative," Senator  Goldwater  regards  the 
graduated  income  tax  as  a  "confiscatory 
tax." — Ibidem,  page  64.  Apparently,  as  a 
first  step  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
graduated  income  tax.  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  proposed — in  his  speech  at 
Los  Angeles  on  September  8 — that  all 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
be  reduced  by  25  percent  over  a  5-year 
period  regardless  of  amounts  of  income. 
In  terms  of  dollars,  this  would  mean  a 
large  tax  reduction  for  the  rich  and  a 
small  or  negligible  reduction  for  the 
poor.  It  would  be  a  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  graduated  income  tax 
principle. 

In  an  interview  with  Stewart  Alsop  a 
year  ago,  the  Republican  candidate  left 
no  doubt  whatever  of  his  preference  for 
a  regressive  tax  system. 

"You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
you  oppose  the  progressive  income  tax." 
said  Alsop,  "that  everyone  should  pay 
the  same  rate." 

"Yes,"  said  Senator  Goldwater.  "Yes. 
I  still  believe  that." 

"But,"  asked  Alsop,  "do  you  really 
think  it  Is  fair  that  a  man  with  $5  million 
a  year  should  pay  the  same  rate  as  a  man 
with  $5,000?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Senator.  "Yes.  I 
do." 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  Gold- 
water  policies  raise  the  prospect  of 
greater  rather  than  reduced  racial  ten- 
sions and  violence.  These  tensions  will 
only  be  reduced,  and  the  danger  of  vio- 
lence eliminated,  by  programs  of  better 
education,  better  health,  and  better  hous- 
ing, by  programs  of  expanded  economic 
opportunity,  and  by  a  sustained  national 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty  from  Ameri- 
can life.    These  are  not  racial  programs 
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nitlonal  programs,  designed  to  bene- 

Amerlcans  who  need  help,  both 

and  Negro.    These  are  not  Repub- 

programs,  let  it  be  remembered, 

emphatically  not  Goldwater  pro- 


and  executed  by  Presidents  Roose 
ruman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson, 
critical  fact  about  the  racial  ten- 
and  violence  that  so  deeply  con- 
Is  that  their  elimination  requires 
action  on  every  level  from  the 
neighborhood  and  the  commimity  to  the 
Government.     Senator    Gold- 
Is  imalterably  opposed  to  the  kind 
programs  which  are  indis- 
to  the  relaxation  of  racial  ten- 
and    the    elimination    of    racial 
vlolexlce,  and  for  this  reason  his  election 
Ff-esident    would    almost    certainly 
4  years  of  rising  animosity  and  in- 
vlolence  between  Negroes   and 
"For  the  indisputable  truth  of 
ijiatter,"  as  Walter  Lippmann  re- 
wrote: 
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In  general  throughout  the  country, 

be    Impossible   to    provide    better 

better    schools,    and    better    Jobs 

through   the   State   and   local    governments 

Without    substantial    Increases    of 

aid  to  the  States  and  localities,  wlth- 

effectlve  fiscal  policy  which  Increases 

neither  the  mayor  of  New  York 

mayor  of  Phoenix  can   alone  deal 

he  caiues  of  crime  and  disorder.^ 
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rant  the  sacrifice  of  other  human  needs,  good  education  and  good  health  anrt  iv. 

both  material  and  moral.  opportunity  to  find  a  good  Job  an 

Freedom  does  indeed  require  definite,  earn  enough  to  have  a  decent  homp    ^ 

enforcible  limits  on  the  power  of  govern-  famiiv  sponrif.v  tho  f,.^^^ —  .  "le  and 
ment,  but  it  also  requires  much  more 


family  security;  the  freedom  to  purZ 
It     one  s  interests  and  abilities  to  the  limu 


but  Democratic  programs,  con-     requires  limits  on  all  the  groups  and  in-     of  one's  capacity;  the  freedom  to  reaii 


attempted.  In  three  statements 
he  past  few  days,  to  set  forth  the 
issues  on  which  the  election  of 
must  be  decided.     The  domestic 
has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  future 
will  have;  the  foreign  issue  has 
with  whether  we  shall  have  any 
at  all.    On  both  counts  there  is 
ane  rational  choice  for  Americans, 
election  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
man  of  experience,  competence, 
udicious  temper,  a  man  who  in  less 
a  year  as  President  has  demon- 
vision  and  humanity  in  his  con- 
of  domestic  affairs,  and  decisive- 
prudence,  and  moral  courage  in  his 

of  foreign  relations. 
;re  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
here  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
nore,  in  this  campaign  about  free- 
The    Republican    candidate    is 
fond  of  talking  about  it.    He 
about  freedom  from  governmental 
as  if  it  were  a  spiritual  con- 
with   little    or   no   relevance    to 
desires  and  human  experience, 
about  freedom  from  a  tyrannical 
as   a   basic   human    need, 
it  is,  but  as  if  it  were  incompatible 
other  human  needs,   which   it  is 
He  talks  about  his  own  special  in- 
of  what  freedom  should  be 
t  were  a  rehgious  truth,  taking  for 
revelation  what  is  in  fact  only  the 
of  a  single  politician, 
has  many   dimensions  but 
Goldwater    knows    only    one. 
above  all  things  the  power  of 
authority,  he  has  come  to  regard 
from  Federal  restraint  as  free- 
dom hn  the  fullest  sense,  and  more,  as  a 
spiritual  condition  so  sublime  as  to  war- 
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^W  liter  Lippmann,  "Harlem  and  the  Cow 
Palacfe,"  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1964. 


stitutions  and  individuals  whose  unre- 
stricted activities  infringe  on  the  right 
of  any  individual  to  pursue  his  own  life 
objectives  in  his  own  way.  A  meaning- 
ful freedom  requires  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  corporations  and  unions,  of 
social  cliques  and  economic  oligarchies, 
of  private  clubs  and  private  individuals, 
as  well  as  restrictions  on  government, 
because  all  of  these,  as  well  as  govern- 
ment, are  capable  of  infringing  on  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  when  their 
power  is  left  unchecked. 

How  can  their  power  be  checked?  The 
answer  of  course  is  by  Government, 
which,  though  capable  itself  of  encroach- 
ing on  liberties,  is  the  one  instrument 
available  to  all  the  people  for  protecting 
their  freedom.  We  are  thus  confronted 
with  a  simple  but  enormously  important 
paradox,  one  which  Senator  Goldwater 
patently  fails  to  understand:  that  all 
forms  of  power  are  a  threat  to  freedom 
and  must  be  curbed,  but  one  form  of 
power  can  only  be  curbed  by  another. 
The  meaning  of  this,  which  Senator 
Goldwater  also  fails  to  understand,  is 
that  there  never  was  and  never  will  be 
such  a  thing  as  perfect  freedom  from 
restraint  because  no  one  freedom  can 
be  protected  except  at  the  price  of  ac- 
cepting some  restriction  on  another  form 
of  freedom. 

The  problem  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  to  choose  between 
freedom  and  restraint,  which  is  easy, 
but  to  choose  between  degrees  of  free- 
dom and  restraint  in  different  areas  of 
our  lives,  which  is  not  easy.  Democratic 
government  indeed  is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess of  decision  as  to  which  forms  of  lib- 
erty need  most  to  be  strengthened  at  any 
one  time  and  by  what  means.  If  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  showing  a  tendency  to 
exercise  heavy-handed  controls  over 
business  or  labor  or  over  individual  free- 
dom of  expression,  then  it  is  necessai-y. 
through  the  process  of  free  government, 
to  curb  the  power  of  Government  itself. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  powerful  economic 
groups  are  wasting  or  misappropriating 
the  Nation's  resources,  or  if  labor  organi- 
zations threaten  to  paralyze  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  national  economy,  or  if  self- 
appointed  vigilante  groups  try  to  censor 
the  expressions  and  restrict  the  activities 
of  individual  citizens,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary, again  through  the  processes  of  free 
goverrunent.  to  curb  the  power  of  those 
who  threaten  freedom. 

This  is  the  real  problem  of  democratic 
government — to  choose  between  degrees 
of  freedom  and  degrees  of  restriction  in 
different  areas  of  our  lives.  When  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  tells  us  that  he  prefers 
limited  government  to  powerful  govern- 
ment and  imagines  he  has  told  us  some- 
thing important  about  freedom  and  how 
to  protect  it,  he  is  mistaken.  He  has  not 
answered  the  question;  he  has  begged  it. 

Beyond  the  dimension  of  freedom  as 
the  absence  of  external  restraints  is  an- 
other and  equally  important  kind  of 
freedom:  the  positive  freedom  to  have  a 


some 


meamng  and  satisfaction  in  UfT 
and  the  freedom  to  enter  self-respectiM 
relationships  with  others.  ^ 

These  are  the  positive  freedoms  of 
civilized  society.  They  are  not  realiz^ 
by  man  in  his  "natural  state"  or  by  iT 
dividuals  striving  in  isolation.  They  are 
realized  by  those  who  are  trained  and 
prepared  and  encouraged  to  realize 
them — by  their  families  and  their  teach- 
ers, by  their  communities  and  by  their 
leaders. 

The  task  of  a  democratic  government 
is  to  help  Its  citizens  to  be  free  in  the 
fullest  sense,  not  merely  to  provide  pro- 
tections against  Government  itself,  it 
must  provide  a  measure  of  protection 
against  all  forms  of  power,  private  as  well 
as  public,  and  it  must  help  its  citizens  to 
realize  their  hopes  and  abilities,  to 
achieve  the  positive  as  well  as  the  nega- 
tive freedoms. 

When  we  talk  about  freedom  and  its 
meaning  in  our  politics,  we  do  well  to 
avoid  the  confusion  of  human  preference 
with  divine  revelation.  The  concept 
may  be  God's  but  the  way  freedom  is 
practiced  in  our  society  is  our  own  doing 
and  our  own  responsibility.  If  we  re- 
member this,  we  will  avoid  the  danger  of 
assuming  that  we  know  more  than  we  do, 
of  assuming  that  our  idea  of  freedom  is 
the  only  valid  one  and  that  it  is  uni- 
versally valid.  A  mature  society,  like  a 
mature  man,  is  modest  in  the  face  of  the 
universe,  distinguishing  clearly  between 
what  it  knows  and  what  it  cannot  know. 
It  recognizes  that  its  proper  work  is  not 
in  the  area  of  sweeping  theories  and  ro- 
mantic abstractions,  but  in  the  area  of 
human  experience  and  human  needs. 
Just  as  Christ  taught  that  the  Sabbath 
was  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, 
we  do  well  to  remember  that  freedom  Is 
a  human  condition,  to  be  valued  not  as  a 
sacred  abstraction  but  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  human  happiness. 

The  freedom  which  we  practice  In 
America  is  good,  but  far  from  perfect. 
Having  achieved  a  great  measure  of  se- 
curity from  external  danger  as  a  result 
of  our  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  last 
20  years,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  turn 
some  part  of  our  energies  In  upon  our- 
selves to  take  up  again  the  task  of  making 
freedom  more  meaningful  and  life  more 
rewarding.  The  challenge  Is  a  great  one, 
but  should  also  be  a  welcome  one.  It 
gives  us  the  chance,  after  a  generation  of 
preventing  bad  things,  to  turn  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  good  things.  When  we 
have  accomplished  all  the  good  that  we 
think  can  be  accomplished  in  our  society, 
when  we  have  made  our  freedom  as  near- 
ly perfect  as  anything  can  be  in  human 
life,  then  and  only  then  will  we  be  able  in 
good  conscience  to  launch  a  crusade  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
speech  he  has  made  today  with  regard  to 
his  views  in  contradistinction  to  the  views 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency and  some  of  the  abstract  basic 
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J  i«.  nf  our  form  of  goverrunent,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 

P'*"'*'  1  mpntation  of  which  determines  ator  from  South  Carolina.    I  have  tried 

**  '"°£frvation  of  our  freedoms.  to  utUize  some  of  the  time  here,  since  we 

^  '',     pVv  difficult  to  persuade  people  cannot  go  home  in  the  usual  maimer,  to 

^'     S  enough  from  their  busy  Uves  try  to  develop  some  ideas  about  the  elec- 

'°**°.mniatp  the  abstract  principles  of  tion.    Unfortunately,   we   must  remain 

.,«,ntemplateine              _       .        __  j^^^g  ^^  Washington.    We  cannot  go  into 

our  States  and  speak  throughout  the 
country  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 
I  thank  the  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
South  Carolina  for  their  comments. 


{0  SWV  *"""  - 

SrSt  "hich  the   senator  from 
"°l"cr«  has  been  discussing.    Yet  they 


iSansas  has  been  discussiiig 
^^ihTwarp  and  woof  that  give  us  our 
KLioms,  and  from  which  our  freedom 
•^ven.    I  commend  hun  for  his  dis- 

''"^°""  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

ur  President,  before  I  proceed,  I  raise 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the 
rwnding  business? 

tSb  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
fn  the  chair).  The  pending  business  is 
Se  javits-McCarthy-Humphrey  amend- 
ment to  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 

°Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  waiver  of  the 
-lie  of  germaneness  for  the  length  of 
UBie  it  will  take  me  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  American  foreign  policy. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a 
moment.  The  Senator  has  the  floor, 
pending  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  question.  How  long  will 
it  take? 

Mr.  MORSE.    About  half  an  hour 


Mr.  JAVITS.   Very  well 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  In  com- 
mending the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  remarks  he  has  just  made.  I  hope 
the  people  will  heed  his  warning  and  not 
determine  this  election  on  one  issue 
alone,  for  many  issues  are  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  this  Nation.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else,  probably,  is  to 
have  peace,  rather  than  to  have  our  boys 
on  battlefields,  or  having  to  go  through 
an  atomic  war. 

All  issues  which  face  us  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  economy 
of  the  Nation  should  be  considered.  If 
the  people  will  look  into  all  the  problems 
facing  us,  and  not  merely  one  issue,  and 
then  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  hearts,  I  have  no  fear  as  to  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  election.  Peo- 
ple should  stop,  look,  and  Usten  along 
the  way,  for  we  are  passing  through  days 
that  will  probably  mold  our  form  of 
Government  for  years.  Unless  the  peo- 
ple do  some  serious  thinking,  they  are 
likely  to  get  off  on  a  tangent  on  one 
issue  alone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  comments  of 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday evening  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
Ushed  an  editorial  entitled  "Sukarno's 
Jungle  Law."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  in  the  Post  be  published 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sukarno's  Jungle  Law 
Indonesia's  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Sud- 
jarwo  quite  gave  the  show  away  during  his 
incredible  appearance  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  Mr.  Sudjarwo  was 
nominally  before  the  world  organization  to 
defend  his  country  against  charges  of  ag- 
gression brought  by  Malaysia.  But  Mr.  Sud- 
jarwo really  didn't  bother  to  deny  the 
charges.  Instead,  he  doubted  the  legal  valid- 
ity of  the  concept  of  aggression,  and  he  pro- 
claimed a  might-makes-right  doctrine  of 
such  brazen  ruthlessness  that  even  a  Palmer- 
ston  might  have  blushed  to  pronounce  such 
words. 

When  the  Malaysian  representetive  placed 
captured  Indonesian  mortars  and  machine- 
guns  before  the  Security  CouncU,  Mr.  Sud- 
jarwo blandly  remarked,  "Why  all  the  fuss?" 
After  all,  he  explained,  even  the  U.N.  has  not 
been  able  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  aggression.  Then  came  this  ex- 
traordinary passage: 

"Legal  arguments,  particularly  when  they 
are  based  on  the  so-called  international  law 
of  the  world  of  the  colonial  powers,  cannot 
be  applied  to  this  struggle.  What  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  had  to  abide  by  the  ap- 
plication of  legal  arguments  under  that  In- 
ternational law?  The  Indonesian  revolution 
(against  the  Dutch)  would  have  been 
strangled  and  smothered." 

What  poppycock.  Mr.  Sudjarwo's  argu- 
ment is  wrong  on  the  facts  and  pernicious  In 
its  implications.  In  equating  an  anticolonlal 
revolution  that  occurred  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  single  national  jurisdiction  with 
the  law  that  governs  relations  between  na- 
tions. Mr.  Sudjarwo  convicts  himself  of  ap- 
palling legal  incompetence  or  of  a  cynicism 
so  blatant  as  to  be  an  Insult  to  his  audience. 
Mr.  Sudjarwo's  argument  is  pernicious  In 
its  implications  because  International  law 
Is  a  system  of  restraints,  however  imperfect, 
intended  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong. 
It  is  not  the  great  powers  that  benefit  from 
the  existence  of  international  law— it  is  the 
weaker  powers.  Thus  it  was  that  Egypt  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  Nations  against  France 
and  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  Suez— and 
the  U.N.,  it  will  be  recalled,  condemned  the 
Anglo-French  attack  against  Egypt  as  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  International  law. 

But  it  Is  obvious  from  Mr.  Sudjarwo's 
argument  that  Indonesia  now  regards  itself 
as  a  big  country  entitled  to  practice  its  own 
version  of  imperialism.  There  can  be  no 
other  plausible  interpretation  of  President 
Sukarno's  policy  of  "confrontation"  against 
Malaysia,  a  policy  which  has  advanced  by 
degrees  from  violent  words  to  sanctioning  of 
violent  deeds.  Mr.  Sudjarwo's  unabashed 
defense  of  Indonesian  aggression  recalls  the 


famous  definition  of  the  Yiddish  word 
"chutzpah."  The  word  means  unimaginable 
gall,  and  is  defined  by  referring  to  the  behav- 
ior of  a  boy  who  murdered  his  father  and 
mother  and  then  appealed  for  clemency  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  an  orphan. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Sec\irlty 
Council  will  do  to  meet  the  Indonesian  chal- 
lenge. The  very  least  that  should  be  done, 
as  Ambassador  Stevenson  has  urged,  is  to  call 
for  an  immediate  cease-fire  In  this  unde- 
clared war,  and  to  demand  immediat«  nego- 
tiations to  end  Indonesia's  Indulgence  in 
Jungle  law — and  Jungle  warfare.  To  do  any 
less  would  be  to  grant  clemency  to  an  "or- 
phan" with  a  smoking  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  continuity,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  also  be  published.  Im- 
mediately following  that  editorial,  my 
reply  to  it,  which  I  sent  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  propose  now  to 
discuss  both  the  editorial  and  my  reply. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  14,  1964. 
EorroR,  The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir;  Your  editorial  condemnation  of 
Indonesia  and  its  President  Sukarno  ("Su- 
karno's Jungle  Law,"  September  12)  is  an 
ironic  application  of  the  old  dictum:  Do  as 
I  say,  but  not  as  I  do. 

When  U.N.  Ambassador  Stevenson  told  the 
Security  Council  on  May  21  this  year  that 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  make 
war  in  Vietnam,  In  complete  disregard  of 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  he 
furnished  the  example  for  Turkey.  Greece. 
Cyprus,  Indonesia,  and  any  other  country 
that  finds  the  U.N.  Charter  an  inconvenient 
obstacle  to  Its  national  alms.  He.  too,  found 
reasons  why  the  legal  arguments  of  "so- 
called  International  law"  did  not  apply  to 
American  participation  in  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

This  country  claims  it  Is  fighting  for  free- 
dom from  communism  In  Vietnam;  Indo- 
nesia claims  It  Is  fighting  for  freedom  from 
colonialism  In  Malaysia.  Neither  Is  fighting 
In  self-defense;  but  In  someone  else's  coun- 
try and  In  violation  of  the  charter.  It  Is 
not  the  source  of  aggression  or  the  Instigator 
of  a  war  that  determines  the  U.N.'s  Juris- 
diction; It  Is  the  existence  of  any  breach 
of  peace  or  even  a  situation  that  threatens 
to  breach  the  peace.  Even  when  nations 
fight  to  defend  their  own  territory,  which 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Indonesia  Is 
doing,  they  are  still  obliged  to  take  the 
problem  to  the  U.N. 

A  major  reason  why  the  undersigned  has 
urged  the  United  States  to  put  the  Vietnam 
Issue  before  the  U.N.  Is  that  our  present 
policy  is  bound  to  undermine  the  charter 
and  to  undermine  our  admonitions  to  other 
nations  to  observe  It. 

UntU  the  State  Department,  Ambassador 
Stevenson,  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  other  defenders  of  the  present  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia  call  upon  this  country  to  stop 
fiouting  the  U.N.,  their  abuse  of  Indonesia 
for  flouting  the  U.N.  is  both  futile  and  hypo- 
critical. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  parts  of  the  editorial,  now  that  I 
have  put  the  entire  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Indonesia's  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Sud- 
jarwo quite  gave  the  show  away  during  his 
Incredible  appearance  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  Mr.  Sudjarwo  was 
nominally  before  the  world  organization  to 
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defer  d  hia  country  against  charges  ot  aggres- 
sion Drought  by  Malaysia.  But  Mr.  Sudjar- 
wo  n  ally  didn't  bother  to  deny  the  charges. 
Inste  id.  he  doubted  the  legal  validity  of  the 
conc<  pt  of  aggression,  and  he  proclaimed  a 
mlgh  ;-make8-rlght  doctrine  of  such  brazen 
ruthliasness  that  even  a  Palmerston  might 
have  blushed  to  pronounce  such  words. 

I  ( o  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
this  blatant  defense  of  Sukarno's  ag- 
gress on  in  Malaysia  deserves  these  words 
of  tt  B  Washington  Post. 

He  wever,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  Wash- 
ingtf  n  Post  has  not  been  as  insistent  on 
prot<  sting  aggression  committed  else- 
where in  the  world,  even  when  com- 
mlttrd  by  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietram  and  North  Vietnam.  The 
Wasliington  Post  has  a  very  interesting 
split  joiimalistic  personality. 

I  c  o  not  yield  to  the  Washington  Post 
In  msr  detestation  of  Surkamo  and  ev- 
erytl  ing  he  stands  for.  I  happen  to  be 
one  ]  lember  of  the  Senate  who  has  taken 
the  Kjsition  for  some  time  that  not  a 
singl ;  dollar  of  the  American  taxpayer's 
monry  should  go  to  that  international 
rat.  I  have  been  opposing  foreign  aid 
to  In  ionesia  because  we  are  dealing  with 
a  despicable  character  at  the  head  of 
that  Grovemment. 

Th  B  last  time  I  criticized  him  in  such 
a  manner,  he  made  a  vehement  protest 
to  th ;  Secretary  of  State.  I  welcome  his 
furtt:  er  protest  now.  This  is  one  Senator 
who  s  not  going  to  vote  in  the  Senate  to 
send  a  dollar  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  such  despicable  characters  as 
are  he  heads  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ment 3  such  as  Indonesia. 

Ne  ther  do  I  Intend  to  sit  in  the  Sen- 
ate, ihort  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
not  jirotest  my  Government's  outlawry 
in  So  nth  Vietnam. 

Ou  ■  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  '  'ay lor,  made  a  recent  visit  there. 
I  sha  11  always  be  proud  to  have  my  de- 
scem  ants  read  that  I  voted  against  con- 
firms tion  of  his  nomination  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  Df  the  Senate.  But  since  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's eturn  to  the  United  States  and  his 
so-ca  led  briefings  of  last  week.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  made 
a  great  mistake  in  confirming  the  ap- 
point nent  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  American 
Amb(  ssador  to  South  Vietnam. 

To  return  to  the  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ingtoi  Post: 

Whi  in  the  Malaysian  representative  placed 
captu  ed  Indonesian  mortars  and  machine- 
guns  aefore  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Sud- 
Jarwo  blandly  remarked,  "Why  all  the  fuss?" 
After  ill.  he  explained,  even  the  U.N.  has  not 
been  i  ble  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  aggression.  Then  came  this 
extrac rdlnary  passage: 

"Lei  »1  arguments,  particularly  when  they 
are  bf  Bed  on  the  so-called  international  law 
of  th(  world  of  the  colonial  powers,  cannot 
be  applied  to  this  struggle.  W^hat  would 
have  1  appened  If  we  had  had  to  abide  by  the 
appllc  itlon  of  legal  arguments  under  that 
Interactional  law?  The  Indonesian  revolu- 
tion (against  the  Dutch)  would  have  been 
Strang  led  and  smothered  " 

Thi  IS  we  have  a  foreign  minister  of  this 
great  totalitarian  Government  in  Indo- 
nesia completely  repudiating  Interna- 
tiona law.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
Unite  i  States  is  setting  such  a  bad  prece- 


dent for  him  as  we  are  setting  in  South 
Vietnam,  because  we,  too,  have  repudi- 
ated principles  of  international  law.  In 
respect  to  international  law,  this  coun- 
try has  completely  repudiated  its  pro- 
fessings  that  it  favors  substituting  the 
rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of  military 
force.  The  United  States  is  a  hypocriti- 
cal nation  in  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween its  ideals  and  its  profcssings  about 
supporting  a  rule  of  law  and  its  prac- 
ticing the  jungle  law  of  military  might 
in  southeast  Asia. 

However,  we  must  expect  such  chick- 
ens to  come  home  to  roost.  We  are  not 
in  a  very  good  position  to  be  protesting 
what  Sukarno  is  doing  in  Malaysia  in 
view  of  what  we  are  doing  in  southeast 
Asia.  Both  Sukarno  and  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  called  to  task  their 
blatant  defiance  of  international  law. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state: 

What  poppycock.  Mr.  Sudjarwo's  argu- 
ment is  wrong  on  the  facts  and  pernicious  in 
its  implications.  In  equating  an  antlcolonlal 
revolution  that  occurred  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  single  national  Jurisdiction  with 
the  law  that  governs  relations  between  na- 
tions, Mr.  Sudjarwo  convicts  himself  of  ap- 
palling legal  Incompetence  or  of  a  cynicism 
so  blatant  as  to  be  an  insult  to  his  audience. 

Mr.  Sudjarwo's  argument  is  pernicious  in 
its  Implications  because  international  law  Is 
a  system  of  restraints,  however  imperfect,  in- 
tended to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

The  editorial  writer  is  correct  in  his 
application  of  these  principles  to  Indo- 
nesia's conduct,  but  he  has  certainly  been 
silent  in  regard  to  making  the  same  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principles  to  the 
United  States. 

The  editorial  continues: 

It  is  not  the  great  powers  that  benefit 
from  the  existence  of  international  law — it  is 
the  weaker  powers.  Thus  it  was  that  Egypt 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  against 
France  and  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of 
Suez — and  the  UN..  It  will  be  recalled,  con- 
demned the  Anglo-French  attack  against 
Egypt  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  international 
law. 

But  It  is  obvious  from  Mr,  Sudjarwo's  ar- 
gument that  Indonesia  now  regards  Itself  as 
a  big  country  entitled  to  practice  Its  own 
version  of  imperialism. 

Along.  I  might  add,  with  the  United 
States.  We.  along  with  other  great 
powers,  have  flouted  international  law 
in  ree^oit  years  in  the  thoucht  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  I  have  been  sad- 
dened to  see  what  has  been  happening 
to  our  whole  system  of  international  law. 
as  various  nations,  in  this  period  of 
great  world  ci'isis.  have  been  flouting  it. 
That  is  why  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  made  many  speeches  in 
the  past  6  months — and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  until  there  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  until  my  counti-y  starts  fol- 
lowing the  Conslitut'on.  untii  Conj-'ress 
stops  flouting  its  obligations,  as  it  did 
when  it  passed  the  unfortunate  resolu- 
tion, giving  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  power  to  make  war  without 
first  declaring  war. 

We  cannot  afford  to  send  down  the 
drain  this  whole  system  of  international 
law,  on  which  permanent  peace  is  so  de- 
pendent. Yet  if  we  do  not  stop  these 
flagrant  violations  of  international  law. 
and  if  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
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Nations  and  the  other  powers  nt  *v 
world  do  not  bring  the  violaSJ,^!^* 
temational  law  to  an  accounting  \1* 
the  Security  CouncU  andTeSre  the^^ 
eral  Assembly,  we  are  headed  str-Sl 
for  the  third  world  war.  *"^^t 

Military  might  will  not  prevent  it  k,,* 
only  cause  It.  It  wUl  only  ^  nr  J  '  ^* 
if  the  nations  of  the  world.  InclS?!? 
United  States  and  Indonesia,  redeSc^! 
themselves  to  the  substitution  of  the  ?S! 

?orcr  ^^^  ^''''^^^  '^"^  °^  ^^^ 

1  wish  to  comment  particularly  on  thp 
last  paragraph  of  the  editorial: 

■niere  can  be  no  other  plausible  inter 
pretation  of  President  Sukarno's  poliCTnJ 
"confrontation"  against  Malaysia  a  noiw 
which  has  advanced  by  degrees  from  violent 
words  to  sanctioning  of  violent  deeds  Mr 
Sudjarwo's  unabashed  defense  of  Indoneelw, 
aggression  recalls  the  famous  deflnitloilTf 
the  Yiddish  word  "chutzpah."  The  wort 
means  unimaginable  gall,  and  is  deHned  br 
referring  to  the  behavior  of  a  boy  who  miu 
dered  his  father  and  mother  and  then  tni 
pealed  for  clemency  on  the  grounds  that  hi 
was  an  orphan. 

Where  was  Mr.  Stevenson's  voice  when 
war  was  threatening,  as  it  continues  to 
threaten  in  southeast  Asia  through  the 
illegal  action  of  the  United  States?  That 
is  why  I  said  a  few  months  ago,  and  re- 
peat on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
that  when  Adlai  Stevenson  read  that 
speech  before  the  Security  Council— fhe 
speech  written  for  him  in  the  State  De- 
partment— he  extinguished  his  lamp  of 
world  statesmanship.  It  is  hypocritical 
of  him  to  be  arguing  in  the  Security 
Council  about  a  violation  of  internation- 
al law  by  Indonesia  when  his  own  coun- 
try is  violating  international  law  in  Asia 
24  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  there 
is  not  a  whisper  out  of  Stevenson. 

The  editorial  closes  by  saying: 

To  do  any  less  would  be  to  grant  clemency 
to  an  "orphan"  with  a  smoking  revolver  in 
his  hand. 

Mr.  President,  Indonesia  needs  to  be 
called  to  an  accounting  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  With 
that  objective  of  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  agree.  But  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  writer  of 
the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Mr.  Stevenson,  too.  are  so  prone  to  call 
attention  to  violations  of  international 
law  by  Indonesia,  which  Is  patently 
guilty,  and  so  silent  about  the  violations 
of  international  law  by  the  United  States. 

So  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post: 

September  14, 1964. 
EnrroR,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  condemnation 
of  Indonesia  and  its  President  Sukarno 
("Sukarno's  Jungle  Law,"  September  12)  U 
an  ironic  application  of  the  old  dictum:  Do 
as  I  say.  but  not  as  I  do. 

When  U.N.  Ambassador  Stevenson  told  the 
Security  Council  on  May  21  this  year  that 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  make 
war  in  Vietnam,  In  complete  disregard  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  UJJ.  Charter,  he  fur- 
nished the  example  for  Turkey,  Greece,  Cy- 
prus, Indonesia,  and  any  other  country  that 
finds  the  U.N.  Charter  an  Inconvenient  ob- 
stacle to  its  national  alms.  He,  too,  found 
reasons    why    the    legal    arguments  of  "*>- 


.-♦-rnatlonal  law"  did  not  apply  to 
^teirp«tl<=Vtion  m  the  war  In  Vlet- 

"^■.  .nuntry  claims  It  U  fighting  for  free- 
^m  communism  In  Vietnam-  Indonesia 
**^,?S^flKhtlng  for  freedom  from  colo- 
=^^  L  i^aysla.  Neither  is  fighting  In 
nl»l^,.°  ^ut  m  someone  else's  country 
*"  '**^^^;tlon  of  the  charter.  It  to  not 
tfd  ^  !f of  Agression  or  the  Instigator  of 
""t^Tat  d^e^^^ines  the  U.N.'8  JurlBdlc- 
»  •",»  u  the  existence  of  any  breach  of 
''°°'  ,  Pven  a  situation  that  threatens  to 
P*^»,  the  peace.  Even  when  nations  fight 
''Tfpnd  their  own  territory,  which  neither 
"''nn^J^d  States  nor  Indonesia  Is  doing. 
'^!,^e1tlU  obUged  to  take  the  problem  to 

"''/^"lor  reason  why  the  undersigned  has 

i?^e  united  States  to  put  the  Vietnam 

"^h^ore  the  U.N.  Is  that  our  present  pol- 

*"?,^und  to  undermine  the  charter  and 

l^Cde!mine  our  admonitions  to  other  na- 

Mnn«  to  observe  it. 

Zm  the  State  Department,  Ambassador 

until  tne  j  j   ^^g   Washington 

S;'S^oth«  defenders  of  the  present  U.S. 
Sy  m  Asia  call  upon  this  country  to  stop 
CttaB  the  U.N..  their  abuse  of  Indonesia 
rSSftlng  the  UN.  is  both  futUe  and  hypo- 

critical. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wayne  Morse. 
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T  would  have  the  Senate  examine  the 
developments  in  South  Vietnam  over  the 
S  months.     Some  interesting  tactics 
Sve  taken  place.    There  is  a  desire  to 
rwch  a  certain  goal.    Yet  at  the  Ume, 
aS)arently.   that   that   desire   develops. 
Sere  is  a  recognition  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  announce  to  the  American 
oeoDle  that  we  are  going  to  escalate  the 
war  into  North  Vietnam.    So  it  is  done 
secretiy  at  first.    It  is  done  by  keeping 
from  the    American   people    the    facts 
about  South  Vietnam.     The  American 
neople  have  never  been  given  the  facts 
about  South  Vietnam.     The  kept  press 
in  this  country,  by  and  large,  has  not 
given  the   American  people   the   facts. 
Some  fearless,  courageous  correspond- 
ents  in  spite  of  editorial  policy,  have 
beeii  able  to  have  certain  articles  printed 
now  and  then.     Some  periodicals  have 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  providing  the 
American  people  with  some  of  the  ugly 
facts  about  what  has  been  taking  place 
in  South  Vietnam.     But  there  has  not 
been  too  much.     There  has  been  too 
Uttle  to  make  much  of  a  dent  on  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  although,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  past  60  days,  particularly  since 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  fiasco,  the  American 
people  are  really  beginning  to  doubt  and 
become  suspicious  about  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  up  to. 

Some  6  months  ago,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
warned  the  Senate  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  United  States  was  establishing 
and  supporting  a  puppet  regime  in  South 
Vietnam;  and  so  we  are.  It  is  a  com- 
plete puppet  regime— a  puppet  regime, 
in  my  judgment,  that  takes  its  directions 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  can  be  the 
kind  of  tragicomedy  that  took  place  in 
Saigon  over  the  weekend,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  fooling  anyone.  Most  Amer- 
icans will  recognize  that  the  Uttle  miU- 
tary,  tyrannical  dictator  whom  we  sup- 
port as  our  puppet  in  South  Vietnam, 
General  Khahn,  is  being  kept  in  power 


by  the  United  States.  But  we  are  playing 
a  losing  game;  for  the  longer  we  follow 
the  policies  that  we  are  maintaining  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  more  widespread  and 
the  deeper  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  race 
for  the  white  man,  particularly  the 
United  States,  will  develop  in  Asia.  If 
the  United  States  believes  it  can  keep 
this  problem  confined  to  Vietnam,  it 
could  not  be  more  mistaken. 

The  policy   of   the  United   States   is 
wrong,  because  it  lacks  a  moral  premise. 
A  foreign  policy  that  is  not  based  upon 
morality  is  a  foreign  policy  that  is  even- 
tually doomed.   Do  not  confuse  semantics 
with  morality.    Do  not  confuse  the  talk 
about  freedom  of  a  Taylor,  a  McNamara, 
or  a  Lodge  with  freedom,  for  there  is  no 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam.    The  Penta- 
gon and  the  State  Department  know  how 
important  it  is  in  some  way,  somehow, 
to  convince  the  American  people  that 
we  are  on  moral  grounds  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   So  a  large  amount  of  paper  work 
is  being  done.    There  is  to  be  a  civilian 
government;  but  it  will  be  controlled,  we 
may  be  sure,  by  the  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tary, with  the  American  military  in  the 
back  of  the  stage,   pulling  the  strings 
on  our  puppets. 

There  is  no  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam  is   a  tyrannical   State. 
There  are  no  civil  liberties,  and  there 
have  been  none  since  Dulles  helped  to 
create  the  American  directorate  in  1954. 
when  he  persuaded  South  Vietnam  not  to 
sign  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954.    The 
United  States  has  been  professing  hypo- 
critically, by  way  of  justification  of  our 
outlawry  in  South  Vietnam  ever  smce, 
that  we   are   in  that  country  because 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  are  being 
violated.     But  the  United  States  never 
signed  the  Accords,  and  Dulles  persuaded 
South  Vietnam  not  to  sign  them.    That  is 
how  bad  our  record  has  been.    But  sign- 
ing them  or  not  signing  them,  we  had  a 
clear  obhgation,  I  say  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  to  take  this  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  to  the  United 
Nations.   That,  the  United  States  has  not 

But  where  is  Great  Britain,  that  great 
citadel  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice,  that 
country  to  which  we  owe  so  much  by  way 
of  heritage  in  respect  to  our  govern- 
mental system?  Where  has  Great  Brit- 
ain been?  Is  it  not  important  to  Great 
Britain  that  the  peace  of  the  world  be 
maintained? 

Where  are  Prance  and  Italy?  Where 
are  the  other  great  powers?  Is  it  not 
in  their  interest  to  bring  this  issue  under 
the  rule  of  international  law  through  the 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations?  Is  the 
United  States  too  powerful  for  them?  Or 
is  it  really  the  position  of  the  British 
Government,  so  long  as  it  has  the  great 
problem  of  colonialism  in  Malaysia,  that 
it  would  be  a  case  of  the  kettle  calling 
the  pot  black  if  Great  Britain  raised  any 
question  in  regard  to  our  course  of  con- 
duct in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr  President.  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States.  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
all  the  other  so-called  great  powers  of 
the  world  on  the  free  side  of  the  cur- 
tain owe  it  to  future  generations  of  man- 
kind to  call  the  violators  of  international 
law  to  an  accounting.    That  is  why  Su- 


karno should  be  caUed  to  an  accounting 
in  regard  to  Malaysia,  and  why  the 
United  States  should  be  called  to  an  ac- 
counting in  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  asked  the  State  Department 
to  submit  an  international  law  brief  to 
justify  our  course  of  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  of  international  law, 
under  the  United  Nations.  No  brief  has 
been  forthcoming,  and  it  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  However,  if  a  brief  should 
be  submitted,  I  state  in  advance  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer,  for  there  is  no 
international  law  basis  for  United  States 
action  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  some  of  my  longer  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  pointed  out, 
section  by  section  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  articles  in  respect  of 
which  we  stand  in  violation.    Not  only 
that   but  we  have  violated  the  Geneva 
Accords.   We  are  also  not  keeping  within 
the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  SEATO 
treaty      There  is  no  inkling  from  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  writer  that  the 
United  States  might  also  be  guilty  of  vio- 
lating international  law  the  same  as  this 
despicable    man    called    Sukarno    who 
heads  the  Indonesian  Government. 

For  months  we  have  been  told  that  it 
was  not  our  intention  to  escalate  the 
war  into  North  Vietnam,  that  such  a 
possibility  would  be  held  in  abeyance. ' 
The  United  States  has  been  a  party  to 
escalating  the  war  into  North  Vietnam 
for  many  weeks  past.    No  full-scale  es- 
calation has  taken  place,  but  the  use  of 
American  military  personnel  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  movement  of  South  Viet- 
namese into  North  Vietnam  by  land,  air, 
or  water,  has  been  an  escalation  of  the 
war.    American  mUitary  personnel  have 
participated  in  such  forays. 

I  took  much  castigation  at  the  tune 
of  the  Tonkin  Bay  fiasco,  when  I  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  was  a  provocateur.  Many  Sena- 
tors now  recognize  how  right  I  was.  Of 
course,  we  were  a  provocateur  in  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  episode. 

We  were  a  provocateur,  in  that  we  sup- 
plied the  South  Vietnamese  armed  naval 
vessels.  We  were  fully  aware  of  their 
plan  to  bombard  the  two  North  Viet- 
namese islands.  We  kept  American  na- 
val vessels  in  such  close  proximity  that 
no  one  should  have  had  any  reason  to 
question  that  their  presence— although 
on  the  high  seas— would  be  a  provoca- 
tion. ^  ^x.    ^   it 

1  stated  then,  and  repeat  now,  that  11 
Castro  had  bombarded  Key  West  and 
the  Russians  had  a  destroyer  or  subma- 
rines as  far  as  75  miles  away— our  de- 
stroyers were  much  closer  to  the  two  Is- 
lands which  were  bombarded— we  know 
what  we  would  have  done.  We  would 
have  given  those  Russian  ships  an  op- 
portunity to  run  up  the  white  flag  and 
if  they  did  not  run  it  up,  we  would  have 

sunk  them.  ».  ^  ^.v.  « 

We  would  have  recognized  that  their 
proximity  to  the  bombardment  was  a 
clear  provocation  and  made  them  pro- 
vocateurs. ^  ^    * 

So  many  Americans  do  not  wish  to  face 
the  ugly  reality  that  we  could  be  wrong 
about  something.  It  is  rather  difficult 
for  an  American  to  face  the  ugly  reality 
that  we  cannot  always  be  right  and  are 
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not  always  right.  But.  when  we  make 
a  ml;take,  It  is  my  position  that  we 
shoul  I  do  what  we  can  to  rectify  the 
'  mistate,  and  not  continue  to  make  the 
same  mistake. 

We  are  continuing  to  be  a  provocateur 
in  comectlon  with  escalating  the  war. 
Each  and  every  time  we  do  it.  we  violate 
further  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  has  our  signature  attached  to  it 
and  cur  pledge  that  we  will  not  resort 
to  am  led  force,  but  will  resort  to  the  rule 
of  lav  as  a  substitute  therefor. 

I  ki  ow  that  it  is  an  election  year.  But 
I  will  not  follow  the  doctrine  of  expedi- 
ency 1  Dr  as  many  weeks  as  it  may  take  to 
get  tie  election  behind  us,  because  too 
many  American  boys  are  going  to  die 
durini  those  weeks.  Each  and  every  one 
of  the  n  who  dies  in  South  Vietnam  dies 
unjus  ifiably  and  without  any  cause  that 
the  G  )vemment  can  advance  to  support 
that  d  iath. 

I  sh  01  continue  to  insist  that  the  whole 
crisis  n  southeast  Asia  be  placed  before 
the  U]  lited  Nations,  or  before  the  14-na- 
tlon  a  nf erence  preparatory  to  eventually 
going  ,o  the  United  Nations,  and  that  the 
respor  sibility  be  placed  on  every  other 
countiy  of  the  world  that  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  Great 
BritaiJi,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  our 
nelghlor  to  the  north,  Canada,  Italy. 
Prancd,  and  all  the  other  signatories. 
Why  not? 

We  :annot  possibly  be  the  policeman 
for  th<  world.  If  we  had  a  right  to  be — 
and  w  J  have  no  right  to  be — we  cannot 
possib  y  force  the  peace  unilaterally. 
The  o:ily  hope  of  leaving  a  heritage  of 
freedon  to  our  grandchildren  is  that 
we  sto3  this  preparation  for  war. 

I  kn  jw  about  the  semantics,  that  we 
are  no ;  preparing  for  war,  that  we  are 
doing  )nly  the  mlnimimi  amount  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  United  States  cannot  stop  the  ex- 
panslo  1  of  communism  if  it  tries  to  take 
a  policsman's  attitude  toward  It.  Such 
an  attitude  makes  Communists.  The 
sad,  sal  thing  is  that  our  foreign  policy 
In  Asia  today  is  making  Communists. 

Time  is  with  them.  Time  to  them, 
means  nothing — whether  it  be  a  quarter 
of  a  ce  itiuy  or  half  a  century.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  so  many  Americans  is  that 
they  are  ovemighters.  They  insist  on 
the  ace  omplishment  in  the  present  of  re- 
sults vhich  any  student  knows  cannot 
be  accdmplished  for  25,  50,  75,  or  even 
100  years. 

We  c  annot  impose  our  system  of  gov- 
emmei  t  upon  Asia  and  enforce  it  by 
American  military  might. 

Let  iQe  review  fo^Ntihe  Senate  a  few 
vital  statistics  in  reganKto  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Wha  is  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnam 
army?  According  to  the  latest  statistics 
available,  500,000. 


Wha 


is  the  size  of  the  Vietcong  forces? 


It  is  a  naximum  of  35,000.  but  those  in 
a  posit  on  to  know  think  the  figure  is 
closer  ;o  25,000.  The  500,000  South 
Vietnai  lese  army  cannot  conquer  25,000 
to  35.0(  0  Vietcong. 

Wha  is  the  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam? Fifteen  million.  But  admittedly 
we  mus  ,  now  have  22,000  American  boys 


over  there  to  do  their  share  of  the  dying. 
Five  hundred  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  and  a  population  of  15  million 
people  cannot  control  25,000  to  35,000 
Vietcong.  How  silly  can  we  be?  How 
absolutely  absurd  can  we  be?  Why  do 
we  set  ourselves  up  as  the  policemen  of 
South  Vietnam,  violating  one  treaty  af- 
ter another?  Why  do  we  not  call  upon 
the  signatories  to  the  United  Nations  to 
live  up  to  their  obligations? 

We  can  be  sure  that  most  of  them  will 
continue  to  take  the  position,  so  long  as 
we  are  willing  to  do  what  we  are  doing, 
that  they  will  not  challenge  the  United 
States.  Because  we  are  the  mightest 
nation  in  the  world,  we  have  an  even 
greater  moral  obligation  than  the  others 
to  live  up  to  our  ideals  of  substituting  the 
rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of  military 
force. 

We  cannot  improve  on  the  great  tenet 
of  my  great  teacher  here  in  the  Senate, 
a  great  Republican,  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times.  I  shall  continue  to  say  it, 
because  the  American  people  must  come 
to  understand  the  truth  of  Arthur  Van- 
denberg's  great  tenet.  When  Arthur 
Vandenberg  said  there  is  no  hope  for 
permanent  peace  in  the  world  until  all 
nations  of  the  world — not  merely  some, 
not  merely  those  we  like — are  willing  to 
set  up  a  system  of  international  juris- 
diction through  law,  to  the  procedures 
of  which  will  be  submitted  each  and  every 
issue  that  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  final  and  binding  decision,  to 
be  enforced  by  an  international  organi- 
zation such  as  the  United  Nations,  the 
scourge  of  war  will  continue  to  threaten 
the  survival  of  mankind  itself  until  that 
glorious  day  comes. 

I  want  to  see  my  country  stop  build- 
ing up  military  might  that  can  only  end 
in  war.  For.  if  history  has  taught  any- 
thing, it  has  taught  that  when  nations 
think  they  become  an  all-powerful  coun- 
try, war  is  the  result.  Armaments  never 
produce  peace.  Armaments  only  produce 
breathing  spells  between  wars;  and  some 
people  call  those  breathing  spells  peace. 

We  shall  not  save  mankind  from  de- 
struction unless  we  are  willing  in  our 
time  to  think  ahead  100  years.  Unless 
in  our  time  we  are  willing  to  subordinate 
partisan  politics  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
we  shall  not  implement  that  unan5wer- 
able  tenet  of  Arthur  Vandenberg.  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  foreign  aid  policy  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Until 
we  are  ready  to  practice  our  preaching, 
what  hypocrisy  we  hear  from  the  lips 
of  so  many,  that  unless  we  follow  a 
course  of  unilateral  military  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  southeast 
Asia,  the  whole  area  will  fall  to  commu- 
nism. It  was  nonsense  when  Dulles  first 
announced  it  10  years  ago.  It  has  re- 
mained nonsense  ever  since— the  domino 
theory.  Tell  it  to  Camboaia.  Cambodia 
is  not  Communist.  Cambodia  kicked  the 
United  States  out.  A  little  prince  in 
Cambodia  said,  in  effect:  "You  cannot 
buy  me.  Get  out.  And  take  your  foreign 
aid  with  you.    I  want  none  of  it." 

Burma  is  not  Communist.  India  is  not 
Communist.  Even  Indonesia  is  not  Com- 
mvmist.  They  have  not  even  been  the 
targets  of  communism  to  any  extent 
comparable  to  the  Communist  efforts  to 
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topple  the  American  puppets  In  a-i 
is  in  these  client  count?fes  of  oSj^h^! 
communism  makes  the  greatest  fnJ?5* 
among  the  population.  It  Is  one  Sf*^ 
to  have  toe  United  Nations  eSc?^ 
peace.  It  Is  another  thine  tThl  ^ 
United  States  set  Iteeif  up  ^S!?'  ^' 
to  enforce  What  it  considers  to  be^ffl 
in  regard  to  a  fact  situation,  it  w?' 
policy  that  opens  the  door  to  Comm^* 
nist  leadership  of  rebel  element  ^"' 
Mr.  President,  the  farce  we  are  <«v,« 
soring  and  financing  in  South  Vietn«2^' 
going  to  be  a  prelude  to  colIapse^J« 
American  policy  there  changes  vp^ 
quickly.  One  might  almost  begin  !Z 
comments  on  this  subject  by  aakin! 
"Who's  on  first"  in  South  Vietnamlw! 

baSb^l  ^^""^  °^  intematlottS 

It  is  ludicrous  to  receive  the  reports 
that  we  get  from  the  Pentagon  BuildlnJ 
and  the  State  Department.  How  ooti 
mistic  they  are,  when,  at  the  very  time 
that  they  give  us  the  reports,  a  great 
crisis  is  about  to  break  forth  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  American 
people  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  confl- 
dence  in  and  respect  for  American  intel- 
ligence? Or,  if  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion is  correct,  what  about  the 
reliability  of  our  informers?  McNamara 
Lodge,  and  Taylor  have  been  misinform- 
ing the  American  people  about  the  facts 
in  South  Vietnam  for  months.  But  the 
truth  will  catch  up  with  them.  And 
once  the  American  people  understand 
how  indefensible  our  policy  is,  the  resent- 
ment will  be  deep  and  prolonged. 

Whoever  it  is  "on  first,"  he  i»not  likely 
to  be  there  for  long,  because  that  coun- 
try has  had  three  different  governments 
in  less  than  a  year  and  the  one  techni- 
cally in  power  this  morning  has  all  the 
stability  of  a  weak  reed  growing  in  quick- 
sand. 

How  do  the  framers  of  this  policy  think 
they  are  going  to  stick  it  out  until  No- 
vember? How  do  they  think  a  political 
vacuum  in  Saigon  is  going  to  lead  South 
Vietnam  to  unity  and  victory  over  the 
rebels? 

As  if  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  that 
country  were  not  bad  enough,  we  are  also 
reaping  another  harvest  of  our  bad  policy 
within  the  United  Nations.  In  recent 
weeks  Turkey  and  now  Indonesia  have 
defied  the  United  Nations  Charter  by 
using  force  against  others.  TTiey  have 
done  little  more  than  follow  our  example, 
because  on  May  21.  our  Ambassador  at 
the  United  Nations  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  make  war  in  Vietnam  so  long  as 
we  thought  it  in  our  national  interests 
to  do  so.  irrespective  of  anything  to  the 
contrary  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
That  Is  the  legacy  and  the  excuse  we 
are  framing  for  other  nations  who  wish 
to  use  force  outside  their  borders. 

The  major  purpose  of  my  speech  to- 
day is  to  warn  the  country  that  we  are 
setting  an  example  for  international  vio- 
lations by  country  after  cotmtry,  and 
when  we  protest  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  shall  get  the  answer.  "Look 
who  is  talking.  Look  who  is  talking— 
the  United  States,  with  Its  sordid  inter- 
national outlawry  in  southeast  Asia— no 
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pr  limited  to  South  Vietnam."  As 
l°S  earlier  in  my  speech,  today  there 
?  ?n  Question  that  our  military  advisers 
1  now  participating  with  the  South 
Kt^mese  in  incidents  of  escalating 

There  has  been  no  announcement  by 
thP  State  Department  that  we  have  at 
v^n2  last  decided  to  escalate  the  war  as 
o^rmal  matter,  but  every  incident  of 
Lcaiation  is  further  evidence  of  U.S. 
Swry  and  further  proof  of  our 
Stion  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
!:"  We  are  not  only  destroying 
^ce  in  Vietnam,  but  we  are  destroying 
nSce  wherever  any  other  nation  finds 
it  convenient  to  ignore  the  dictates  of 
the  U  JJ.  Charter. 

Defiance  of  the  U.N.  Charter  is  defi- 
ance of  the  charter,  no  matter  who  prac- 
tices it  and  no  matter  whose  freedom  is 
invoked  to  justify  it.  So  long  as  the 
United  States  chooses  to  use  force  In 
defiance  of  the  charter,  others  will  find 
It  easier  to  do  the  same.  That  Is  how 
a  world  organization  can  come  to  an  end, 
•  and  that  is  how  the  United  States  will 
contribute  to  its  demise. 

JOOSEVELT    POLICT    FOR    INDOCHINA    STILL    BEST 

It  was  just  20  years  ago,  in  September 
1944,  that  a  policy  for  Indochina  was 
laid  down  by  the  United  States  that  we 
will  yet  have  to  return  to.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  State  Department  memoran- 
dum to  President  Roosevelt,  suggesting 
that  positive  announcements  should  be 
made  of  American  policy  toward  the 
former  colonial  areas  of  southeast  Asia 
which  were  being  liberated  from  Jap- 
anese rule.  It  suggested  that  specific 
dates  for  their  self-government  be  an- 
nounced as  objectives  of  American  policy. 

We  know  from  Cordell  Hull's  memoirs 
that  President  Roosevelt  heartily  en- 
dorsed that  policy.  We  know  also  that 
Roosevelt  held  strong  views  about  the 
future  of  Indochina,  in  that  he  believed 
that  French  dominion  over  Indochina 
should  not  be  restored.  He  urged  at  the 
Cairo  and  Teheran  conferences  that  In- 
dochina be  placed  under  an  international 
trusteeship  after  the  war,  as  a  final  step 
toward  independence. 

What  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the 
history  of  mankind  that  that  recom- 
mendation of  Roosevelt  was  not  carried 
out.  It  is  sound  in  principle  and  much 
sounder  in  practice  than  the  20  years' 
war  that  has  been  conducted  there. 

Senators  know  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Congo  crisis  I  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  urged  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship  for  the  Congo.  As  Senators 
know,  I  have  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship  approach  in  those  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world  where 
there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  the 
people  are  not  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  entitled  to  be  free  of 
domination  from  a  colonial  power  that 
has  exploited  them  for  generations.  But 
we  all  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  government  of  their  own.  That  is  why 
I  have  been  heard  to  recommend  so  fre- 
quently the  substitution  of  a  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship,  permissible  under  the 
charter  and  within  the  framework  of  in- 
ternational law,  as  offering  the  best  hope 
for  preserving  peace  until  those  people 


are  so  strengthened  that  they  can  main- 
tain their  own  peace. 

Cordell  Hull  records  that  only  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  disagreed,  and  he  re- 
ports Roosevelt  as  saying: 

The  only  reason  (the  British)  seem  to 
oppose  it  is  that  they  fear  the  effect  It  would 
have  on  their  own  possessions  and  those  of 
the  Dutch.  They  have  never  liked  the  Idea 
of  a  trusteeship  because  It  Is.  in  some  in- 
stances, aimed  at  future  independence. 

The  British  Empire  tried  to  hold  on 
too  long  to  its  colonial  possessions.  It 
will  discover  it  is  trying  to  hold  on  too 
long  in  Malaysia.    Continuing  to  quote: 

Each  case  must,  of  course,  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  but  the  case  of  Indochina  Is  perfectly 
clear.  Prance  has  milked  it  for  100  years. 
The  people  of  Indochina  are  entitled  to 
something  better  than  that. 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  the  south- 
east Asia  crisis  is.  that,  whether  we  want 
it  or  not,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are 
inheriting  the  yellow  man's  hatred  of 
the  French.  In  spite  of  all  our  pious, 
pontifical  professings  about  seeking  to 
protect  freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
international  instrument  for  protecting 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia  is  the  United 
Nations,  not  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  ought  to  use  its  great 
prestige,  infiuence,  and  power  to  call 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  assume  its 
responsibilities. 

But  the  plan  for  a  trusteeship  died 
with  Roosevelt.  France  did  try  to  re- 
gain control  of  Indochina.  In  1950, 
when  the  United  States  was  almost  des- 
perately anxious  to  organize  NATO  and 
when  France's  merest  wish  became  our 
policy,  we  began  providing  military  aid 
for  France's  war  effort  in  Indochina  to 
the  tune  of  $1V4  bilUon.  That  is  what 
we  did  for  France — a  little  better  than 
$11/4  bilUon. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  a  good 
many  of  the  international  trade  policies 
of  De  Gaulle,  history  will  write  a  more 
glorious  chapter  for  him  on  South  Viet- 
nam than  for  the  United  States  unless 
we  change  our  course  and  agree  to  go  to 
a  14-nation  conference  or  agree  to  take 
the  whole  issue  and  all  aspects  of  the  is- 
sue to  the  United  Nations. 

The  dismal  story  of  the  French  failure 
was  not  enough  for  us,  however,  and 
when  the  French  finally  gave  up.  we  took 
over  the  task  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  story  since  1954  has  been  no  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  from  1946  to 
1954.  The  United  States  has  had  no 
more  success  than  the  French  did,  al- 
though the  money  spent  in  the  effort  has 
been  vastly  greater.  Including  the 
amount  we  gave  to  France,  I  may  say  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  it  has  cost  us 
$5.5  billion  and  the  precious  lives  of 
American  boys,  any  one  of  whom  was 
worth  more  than  the  $5.5  billion. 

We  ought  to  start  giving  some  con- 
sideration to  national  mourning.  If  we 
do  not  stop  this  holocaust  and  sacrifice 
of  precious  American  lives,  I  think  we 
ought  to  start  giving  some  consideration 
to  wearing  black  armbands  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  loss  of  precious 
American  lives,  until  this  unjustified 
killing  of  American  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam stops. 


The  great  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gritening]  has  said  time  and  time  again 
in  the  past  6  months — and  I  have  joined 
him  in  the  statement — that  all  South 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single 
American  boy.  It  continues  to  be  true, 
but  we  continue  to  have  American  boys 
over  there  killed. 

It  will  continue  unless  we  completely 
change  our  program  and  policy,  unless 
we  change  our  program  from  one  of  mak- 
ing war  to  one  of  joining  other  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  in  keeping  the 
peace,  until  we  apply  the  principle  that 
we  applied  in  the  Middle  East,  until  we 
apply  the  principle  that  we  applied  in 
Cyprus,  imtil  we  apply  the  principle  that 
we  applied  in  the  Congo.  We  got  out  of 
the  Congo  too  soon;  I  hope  as  a  result 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
it  will  result  in  a  decision  to  go  back  into 
the  Congo  as  a  part  of  a  United  Nations 
force. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  prescription  for 
Indochina  is  still  the  soundest  one  yet 
advanced.  After  everything  else  has 
been  tried  and  countless  thousands  of 
people  have  died  in  the  eflfort  to  preserve 
a  vestige  of  colonisilism,  the  world  will 
still  have  to  turn  to  the  proposal  of  an 
international  trusteeship  for  that  part  of 
southeast  Asia.  Whether  it  is  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship,  or  a  trusteeship  tm- 
der  some  other  grouping  of  nations,  It  is 
still  the  only  alternative  to  perpetual 
war  there  that  is  going  to  escalate 
throughout  Asia. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  take  the 
lead  in  arranging  such  a  trusteeship,  be- 
fore millions  more  dollars  and  more  hun- 
dreds of  lives  are  wasted  on  a  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  for  20  years  by  other 
countries,  and  now  by  us,  without  any 
hope  of  success. 

If  there  are  any  doubters  left  who  have 
any  doubt  about  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  believe 
that  Red  China  is  violating  the  Geneva 
accords,  and  has  violated  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords almost  from  the  beginning.  North 
Vietnam  is  violating  the  Geneva  accords 
and,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  almost 
from  the  beginning.  The  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos  are  violating  the 
Geneva  accords.  But  does  that  Justify 
the  many  violations  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam?  Of  course  not.  For  every 
parent  knows  the  lesson  he  or  she  has 
tried  to  teach  a  child — that  two  wrongs 
never  make  a  right.  Because  someone 
else  misbehaves  does  not  justify  other 
misbehavior. 

The  place  to  right  the  wrong,  the  place 
to  enforce  the  peace,  is  through  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  United  Nations.  I  pray 
to  my  God  that  my  country  will  stop 
violating  its  international  law  obhga- 
tions.  for  I  see  no  end  to  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  but  a  full-fledged  Asian  war  in 
the  years  ahead.  And  I  see  no  end  of  a 
full-fledged  Asian  war  but  a  world  war. 
This  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  wars  are 
made.  Go  back  and  read  the  beginnings 
of  wars,  the  histories  of  wars.  These 
peripheral,  so-called  brush  fires,  or  an 
incident  Uke  the  killing  of  an  archduke, 
lead  to  wars.  The  killing  of  an  archduke 
was  only  an  excuse  for  the  great  contest 
between  Serbia  on  the  one  hand  and  her 
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enemies  on  the  other,  with  Germany  and 
Russian  coming  in,  followed  by  Prance 
and  Gr(  at  Britain,  which  give  us  World 
War  I. 

It  is  easy  to  use  hindsight  now.  It 
is  perf e  ;tly  easy  to  see  the  stuff  out  of 
which  "V  ^orld  War  I  was  made.  What  is 
wrong  vlth  using  some  foresight  today? 
What  is  wrong  with  taking  advantage  of 
the  lessjns  that  hindsight  has  taught 
us  as  V  e  have  studied  the  history  of 
past  whrs,  and  recognizing  today  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  th;  ingredients  of  war  are  being 
mixed? 

Mr.  I  resident,  my  prayer  is  that  we 
should  lot  wait  for  an  election.  My 
prayer  1  >  that  we  face  the  ugly  realities. 
and  that  God  give  us  the  strength  to 
face  the  ugly  realities  in  South  Vietnam 
now.  I  pray  that  we  officially,  as  a 
govermr  ent,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  plea  led  for  many,  many  months,  call 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  call  for  a 
cease-flie:  that  we  lay  the  entire  mat- 
ters befjre  the  United  Nations  for  Its 
Jurisdicllon;  that  we  announce  in  ad- 
vance to  the  United  Nations  that  we  will 
supply  c  ur  full  share  of  manpower  and 


materia 


a  full-siale  war 
be  sure 
shall  wii  i 


objectior 
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to  support  a  United  Nations 


peaceke<  ping  force.  But  a  peacekeeping 
force  is  not  a  warmaking  force,  and  the 
America  a  military  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day is  riaklng  war,  not  keeping  peace. 

We  ir  ust  change  completely  the  ap- 
proach ;o  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
or  hlstoiy  will  record,  through  its  hind- 
sight, th  at  the  United  States,  along  with 
Red  Ch  na  and  North  Vietnam,  must 
assimie  |the  historical  responsibility  for 
in  Asia.  No  one  can 
it  will  be  limited  to  Asia.  We 
every  military  victory ;  we  shall 
bomb  odt  their  cities;  we  shall  kill  the. 
yellow  FJeople  by  the  millions — and  in-' 
hatred  of  mankind,  if  there  Is 
any  sm^val,  for  centuries  to  come. 

It  is  r  ot  too  late  to  make  a  beginning 
in  our  rr  arch  down  a  new  road  with  the 
marks  p  )inting  to  the  rule  of  law  under 
the  proc  ;dures  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  P-esident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi  1  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PIARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimo  us  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  :all  be  rescinded. 

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER.     V/ithout 


it  is  so  ordered. 


?TiEIGHT  RATES  AS  A  BAR- 
TO  DEVELOPING  OUR  MARI- 
COMMERCE 


SI'ARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  the 

Economic  Committee,  in  a  series  of 

over  the  past  year,  has  brought 

c^parities  between  outbound  and 

ocean   freight   rates   and  has 

possibility   that   these   dls- 

ire  seriously  adverse  to  Ameri- 

In  an  article  published  in 

22  National  Maritime  Day  edi- 

he  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 

of    the    committee.    Senator 

made   the  point  that  export 


rates  are  "so  high  in  fact  that  on  certain 
routes  the  exporters  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  roundtrip  voyage."  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  this  situation  prevails, 
American  businessmen  are  actually  sub- 
sidizing their  own  competition. 

In  the  course  of  its  hearings  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  gathered  available 
rate  information  on  40  export  items. 
This  study  showed  that,  to  carry  goods 
in  the  so-called  triangle  trade  to  South 
America.  Africa,  and  India,  the  freight 
charges  for  American  shippers  were  138 
percent  higher  than  would  be  paid  by 
Japanese  merchants,  and  86  percent 
higher  tlian  for  European  businessmen 
wishing  to  ship  the  same  goods. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
full  significance  of  such  structural  dis- 
parities. However,  in  this  respect,  the 
following  observation  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  in  a  letter  of  May  26, 
1964,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  is  illustrative: 

During  my  recent  trip  to  Central  America. 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  a  persistent  theme 
by  businessmen  and  by  government  officials 
was  the  existence  of  markedly  higher  freight 
rates  on  shipments  of  US.  goods  to  the  area 
than  on  comparable  shipments  from  Western 
Europe.  In  Nicaragua,  for  example,  we  were 
told  that  it  cost  S586  to  ship  a  tractor  from 
New  Orleans  to  Corlnto;  and  .$314  to  ship  a 
tractor  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Corlnto. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Honduras  lodged 
a  similar  complaint. 

On  June  4,  the  Chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  released  a  letter  to  the 
Whiite  House  which  stated  his  opinion 
that  disparities  such  as  those  discovered 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  "can 
have  a  profound  and  detrimental  effect 
on  this  Nation's  exports  and  its  balance 
of  payments." 

Businessmen  are  taking  the  same  view. 
On  July  14  a  meeting  of  the  National  Ex- 
port   Expansion    Council    was    held    in 


Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a  group  of  33 
leading  businessmen  that  directly  advlsp^ 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  HodeS 
on  trade  matters.  Following  the  m^t. 
mg.  Its  chairman,  Neil  C.  Hurley  j^ 
was  reported  to  have  commented  'at  a 
press  conference  that  discriminatorv 
freight  rates  "were  definitely  hurtinR-' 
the  American  trade  balance. 

On  July  15,  the  press  summarized  a 
report  of  the  Southern  California  Re- 
search  Council  which  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  structure  of  ocean  rates  dis- 
criminates even  more  heavily  against 
west  coast  than  east  and  gulf  ports. 

In  this  era  of  growing  world  trade,  the 
development  of  our  own  export  markets 
is  of  paramount  importance.  At  home 
more  than  half  of  our  States  border  the 
oceans  and  the  seaways.  The  economies 
of  these  States  are  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit directly  from  the  opportunities  cre- 
ated by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
which  could  double  our  ocean  trade  over 
the  next  20  years.  Abroad,  our  maritime 
commerce  supports  not  only  our  military 
security,  but  our  vital  economic  and  po- 
litical interests  as  well.  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson's  Maritime  Day  Proc- 
lamation: 


This  country  •  •  • 
lanes  as  highways  of 
will  and  opportunity. 


looks  upon  the  sea- 
Internatlonal   good- 


Nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
maritime  commerce  in  the  recent  past 
and  present  has  been  discouragingly  far 
from  its  potential. 

For  example,  the  percentage  of  Amer- 
ican gross  national  product  moving  in 
international  commerce  has  actually  de- 
clined since  1951,  from  almost  6 
to  5.2  percent.  Further,  this  percentage 
stands  significantly  below  the  level  of 
other  Atlantic  nations,  as  illustrated  by 
the  following  table: 


I 


Export  trade  as  percentage  of  gross  national  product,  1963 
[Xative  currency,  in  million:-] 


Gross  national  product 


Exports  ' 


Hrlzium rpiiS,(X)0  francs 20S.noo  francs. 

''nitO'i  Kingdom '  2.";.i^xi  p^'mdii.   - '  5.114  pounds. 

Frtrirt^-.  --- is,'..ii<Mi  frsncs   I  43,1100  frnncs.. 

I'liitPii  .<tfitrs...   .  .'iS.i.rtXJ  di)ll:irs _ '  30,700  dollars. 


Export 
Iierwnt  of 

cross 
national 
product 


I  Includes  coods  and  scrvirf.s. 

S<jur«':  Di'partn;pnt  nf  Cnmn:''ri-c.  .\:itionul  Income  'ind  International  Trade  .\nalysis  Divisions. 


It  is  somewhat  startling  that  the  U.S, 
exports  amount  to  less  than  5^2  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  while  the 
Belgian  level  of  34  percent  is  almost 
seven  times  as  large.  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  exporting  20  percent 
and  15  percent  of  their  gross  national 
products,  exceed  the  U.S.  percentage  by 
nearly  four  and  three  times  respectively. 

These  are  not  less  developed  countries, 
but  possess  advanced  industrialized  econ- 
omies comparable  to  our  own.  This 
makes  it  even  more  compelling  that  the 
causes  of  this  disproportion  should  be 
firmly  identified  and  thoroughly  explored 
by  the  business  organizations  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned. 


Let  me  give  one  example  of  the  vast 
possibilities  that  might  be  opened  to 
American  enterprise  with  elimination  of 
freight  rate  differentials.  For  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II.  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  this  year  to  develop  a  market 
for  American  beef  in  Europe. 

The  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  their  neighbors 
represent  a  prime  market  area,  not  only 
because  of  their  booming  population,  but 
because  of  higher  per  capita  income  and 
the  desire  to  spend  some  of  this  income 
on  consumption  commodities  such  as 
beef.  At  the  same  time,  the  supply  of 
beef  grown  on  the  European  Continent 
is  declining.    It  is  likely  to  continue  de- 
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.lining  because  land  is  becoming  more 
•^nsive  and  is  being  converi;ed  to  uses 
Srthan  rangeland.  What  is  more, 
Sitional  sources  of  European  meat. 

rh  as  Eastern  Europe  and  Argentina, 
fave  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
f_..pasing  demand. 

As  a  result,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
cpWice  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
Sestimates  that  there  is  a  beef  deficit 
>r Ei^ope  of  between  50,000  and  200,000 
Sns  per  year.  At  the  average  price  of 
MSO  per  ton,  this  makes  a  potential  an- 
nual market  for  U.S.  beef  of  between 
t42  500  000  and  $170  million. 

Why  has  the  United  States  been  im- 
oble  to  tap  this  rich  market? 

It  is  quite  plausible  that  the  determi- 
native reason  is  discrimination  in  ocean 
freight  rates.  From  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  to  Europe  the  rates  are  only 
about  one-half  of  those  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  which  is  actually  a 
shorter  distance.  If  these  rates  were 
equalized,  it  would  reduce  the  price  dif- 
ferential between  U.S.  beef  and  South 
American  beef  by  about  50  percent.  This 
would  permit  Americans  to  be  competi- 
tive in  the  European  market  even  with 
the  remaining  difference  in  price,  be- 
cause of  the  quality  and  the  favorable 
delivery  terms  that  this   country   can 

offer. 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  small  business 
consequences  of  an  entry  into  this  mar- 
ket. Of  the  approximately  1,000  meat 
packers  in  this  country,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  70  percent  are  small  busi- 
nesses. Of  the  beef  breaking  plants  or 
processors,  a  majority  are  estimated  to 
be  small  businesses.  Certainly,  nearly 
all  of  the  cattlemen  and  ranchers,  and 
the  persons  who  supply  them,  are  in  the 
small  business  category. 

If  a  solution  to  the  freight  rate  prob- 
lem unlocked  this  one  market  for  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  a  bonanza  for 
our  beef  industry  and  its  significant 
small  business  segment. 

Another  maritime  factor,  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  was  recently  reviewed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  [Mr. 
Bonner  1.  Representative  Bonner  de- 
clared that  between  the  years  1951  and 
the  present  time,  while  the  world  fieet 
has  increased  by  44  percent  in  number, 
the  U.S.  privately  owned  fieet  has  de- 
creased 22  percent.  Further,  American- 
flag  participation  in  U.S.  commerce  has 
dropped  from  about  42  percent  to  about 
10  percent. 

These  steep  declines  came  during  a 
period  when  our  gross  national  product 
had  doubled  from  about  $300  billion  to 
almost  $600  billion,  and  free  world  ex- 
ports expanded  from  approximately  $80 
billion  to  $140  billion. 

Because  of  such  statements  and  statis- 
tics, the  committees  of  Congress  and 
many  Senators  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  in  maritime  commerce. 
It  is  becoming  more  apparent  with  every 
passing  week  that  freight  rate  discrimi- 
nation must  be  remedied,  and  that  the 
health  of  our  merchant  marine  cannot 
be  neglected. 

The  basic  shipping  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  contained  in  the  Shipping  Act 


of  1916,  which  exempts  shipping  confer- 
ences from  the  operation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  providing  their  rate  schedules 
are  approved  by  a  governmental  regu- 
latory body,  which  since  1961  has  been 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Un- 
der section  18(b)  5  of  that  act  the  Com- 
mission and  its  predecessors  have  been 
directed  to  disapprove  any  rate  which  is 
"so  unreasonably  high  or  low  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  American  commerce." 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  now  mak- 
ing a  perceptible  effort  to  strengthen  the 
svu-veUlance  of  rates  and  take  the  action 
necessary  in  order  that  the  mandates  of 
Congress  can  be  carried  out. 

An  indication  of  the  reaction  to  these 
congressional  and  regulatory  activities 
is  contained  in  the  following  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles: 

First.  "Maritime  Squall— Commis- 
sion's Stiffer  Regulation  Runs  Into 
Rough  Sailing,"  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  12, 1964. 

Second.  "When  Congress  Tries  To 
Rule  the  Waves,"  from  the  New  Republic 
of  June  6,  1964. 

Third.  "Europe  Ship  Unit  Raps  Dis- 
parity Claims,"  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  11,  1964. 
Fourth.  "British  Introduce  Bill  To 
Protect  Shipowners  From  U.S.  Interfer- 
ence," from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  9,  1964. 

Fifth.  "Douglas  Raps  United  Kingdom 
Ship  Position,"  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  July  10,  1964. 

Sixth.  "Southern  California  Held  Hurt 
by  High  Ship  Rates,"  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  July  15,  1964. 

I  believe  these  materials  provide  a  use- 
ful chronology,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  dated  May  14, 
1964,  and  the  reply  to  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  that  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  dated 
May  26.  1964,  and  the  reply  to  that  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  copies 
of  this  correspondence  available,  and  I 
submit  them  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  12,  1964] 
M.^RmME  Sqttall:  Commission's  Stitfer  Reg- 
TJLATIGN  Runs  Into  Rough  Sailing 
(By  Eric  Went  worth) 
Washington. — It  was  just  last  August  that 
a  retired  rear  admiral  took  the  helm  of  the 
Federal    Maritime   Commission,    opened   his 
sailing  orders,  and  set  out  on  a  policy  of  full- 
speed-ahead  law  enforcement. 

But  already  he's  banking  his  flres  rapidly, 
a  weathe-ed  pnd  wiser  commander.  And  the 
lesson  learned  Is  quite  familiar  to  the  cap- 
tains of  other  regulatory  agencies  in  the 
Federal  fleet;  International  waters  are 
fraught  with  treacherous  diplomatic  squalls 
and  Jurisdictional   fogbanks. 

The  seasoned  admiral  is  John  Harllee.  a 
much-decorated  Navy  veteran  who  once 
picked  a  young  officer  named  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy fcr  PT  boat  duty  and.  In  turn,  was 
picked  by  the  late  President  for  first  a  seat 


on  and  then  the  chairmanship  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Harllee  came  in  re- 
sponse to  congressional  demands  for  more 
active  maritime  policing.  The  tight  little 
agency  (only  250  hands)  quickly  set  to  work 
on  a  couple  of  major  ventures.  One  sought 
to  probe  ocean  freight  rate  disparities 
thought  to  be  hurting  U.S.  exports.  In  an- 
other, the  Commission  ordered  American  and 
foreign  shipowners  doing  business  with  the 
United  States  to  give  shippers  a  better  break 
In  rate  contracts. 

Both  barely  got  out  of  port  before  en- 
countering storms  of  protest  from  foreign 
governments  that  forced  Mr.  Harllee  to  slow 
down.  In  that,  the  Maritime  Commission 
joins  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  just  to  men- 
tion two  other  regulators  who've  run  into 
similar  difficulties. 

The  CAB  tangled  with  International  Air 
Transport  Association  members  in  trying  to 
block  an  increase  last  spring  in  transatlantic 
passenger  fares.  The  European  governments 
which  own  or  have  big  financial  interests 
in  their  nations'  carriers  insisted  on  the  in- 
crease and  the  British  threatened  reprisals 
against  U.S.  carriers  unless  they  went  along. 
The  CAB.  heeding  State  Department  pres- 
sure, gave  in. 

SUPREME  COURT  RULING 

The  NLRB  thought  it  could  order  elec- 
tions, wanted  by  U.S.  maritime  unions, 
among  foreign  crews  on  foreign-flag  ships 
doing  a  substantial  business  in  U.S.  ports, 
despite  protests  from  the  shipowners  and 
their  oversea  governments.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  year  denied  the  Board. 

Diplomatic  and  Jurisdictional  limitations 
are  especially  important  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Harllee's  agency,  which  was  established  un- 
der a  1961  reorganization  aimed  at  more  ef- 
fective maritime  regulation.  Such  programs 
as  subsidizing  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  are 
now  run  by  the  Commerce  Department's 
Maritime  Administration.  While  the  com- 
mission wears  a  number  of  domestic  hats, 
too,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  its  responsi- 
bilities Involve  U.S.  foreign  commerce.  The 
independent  agency  Is  charged  with  regu- 
lating the  rates  and  practices  to  and  from 
the  United  States  on  regular  routes  and 
schedules,  and  about  335  fly  foreign  flags. 
None  wants  to  be  bossed  around  by  Mr. 
Harllee. 

Prodding  Mr.  Harllee  and  the  Commission 
to  be  vigorous  regulators  is  Congress'  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  in  particular  its 
chairman.  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Il- 
linois. Over  the  past  half-century.  Congress 
has  built  up  a  formidable  stock  of  maritime 
laws  to  protect  U.S.  ships  and  shippers,  and 
Senator  Douglas  for  one  thinks  It's  high  time 
these  laws  were  enforced. 

Last  May,  the  Douglas  committee,  con- 
cerned about  the  U.S.  balance-of-pa3rments 
position,  blasted  the  Commission  for  not 
investigating  reported  disparities  in  which 
shipping  rates  on  U.S.  exports  were  higher 
than  those  on  similar  imports.  When  Mr. 
Harllee  assumed  command  of  the  agency  3 
months  later,  he  plunged  into  the  task. 

As  a  first  big  step  toward  studying  rate 
disparities,  the  Commission  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  ratesetting  steamship  conferences  and 
individual  lines,  some  based  in  this  country 
and  others  abroad,  to  hand  in  quantities  of 
data  and  documents  under  pain  of  $100  daily 
penalties. 

The  foreign  shipowners  and  their  govern- 
ments protested  vehemently,  claiming  the 
Commission  had  no  authority  to  secure  ma- 
terials located  overseas.  A  group  of  11  for- 
eign governments,  considered  U.S.  friends  on 
most  counts,  filed  a  formal  objection  with 
the  State  Department,  charging  the  Commis- 
sion with  among  other  things,  commercial 
espionage. 
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several  delays.  Mr.  Harllee,  flanked 

Department  representatives,  attend- 

talks  in  Paris  and  agreed  the  Com- 

would  drop  Its  "section  21"  orders 

it  oversea  documents  If  the  foreign 

would    get    at    least    part    of 

3n — but  not  documents — from 

lines  and  relay  It  to  the  United 

The  Commission  hopes  to  receive  a 

from  the  foreign  governments 

spring. 

Commission  cannot  obtain  this  type 

Infohnatlon,"  Mr.  Harllee  told  the  Joint 

Committee  In  March,  "then  It  can 

Its  statutory  functions  of  regu- 

lonferences."    Even  If  the  diplomatic 

h   proves  fruitful  In   this  situation, 

.  It's  doubtful  If  secondhand  Infor- 

as  a  substitute  for  the  original  docu- 

sufflces  as  a  general  rule  In  regula- 

hlgh  official  elsewhere  In  Government 

"If   I'm   charged   with   regulating 

and  only  know  what  he  chooses  to 

there's  a  question  of  how  much  I 

Ijnow." 

of  strengthening  the  Commls- 

land   In   dealing   with   foreign-based 

11  les  and  conferences,  the  Joint  Eco- 

I  Committee  may  recommend  that  Con- 
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OBSTACLZ    IN    SENATE 


recommended  provisions,  however, 
]  ace  a  formidable  obstacle  In  the  Sen- 
nmerce    Committee    which    scuttled 
years  ago,  bowing  to  pressures  from 
governments,  the  State  Department, 
foreign  and  U.S.  ship  lines.     The 
committee  said  it  saw  no  point  In 
~g  powers  the  Commission  couldn't 
"We  would  only  muddy  the  waters 
violence  to  ova  foreign  policy  were 
tave  such  provisions  in  the  bill." 
]  larllee's  second   assault,   on   shipper 
■;  lis,  was  in  direct  response  to  congres- 
nandate.     Under  the  so-called  con- 
system  which  dominates  global  ship- 
world's  scheduled  steamship  lines 
m  rates  on  major  trade  routes,  In- 
"dual  rate  contracts"   that  provide 
for  loyal  shippers,  and  make  other 
for  their  mutual  benefit, 
^onner  Act  required  conferences,  un- 
■  of  stiff  fines,  to  modify  their  dual 
in   ways   generally  favorable 
As  amended.  It  set  an  April  3 
for  the  Commission  to  enforce  the 
The  Commission's  11th  hour  an- 
in   late  March   that  It   meant 
set   off   a    new   round   of   protests 
the  foreigners,  who  had  fought  this 
Bonner  Act  provisions  from  the 


CO  itracts 


in  folved. 


wilk 


case 


British,   in   particular,   were   furious 
Tfhat  they  saw  as  U.S.  Interference  in 
between    British    ship    lines    and 
,  even  if  trade  with  the  United  States 
The    Manchester    Guardian 
ran   a  cartoon   showing   two    cisar- 
Amerlcan  pirates  forcing  a  British 
the  plank, 
again,  the  foreign  governments  took 
e  to  the  State  Department,  protest - 
infringement  on  their  rights.     And 
in,  Mr.  Harllee  has  had  to  trim  sail. 
itlme  Commission  now  says  it  recoer- 
modlfylng  contracts  means  a  dlffl- 
trahsltlon  period.    It  won't  be  punitive; 
Ing  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  anyone 
problems  In  meeting  the  new  re- 
's; and  it  will  use  "administrative 
"  generously  when  It  comes  to  en- 
leadlines. 


agiin. 


that 


FOREIGN  COOPKEATION 

Nothing  SO  far.  in  either  the  rate  Informa- 
tion or  rate  contract  cases,  suggests  the  for- 
eign governments  will  compromise  on  Juris- 
diction principles,  though  they  may  offer 
limited  cooperation  when  these  principles 
and  their  own  national  Interests  permit.  The 
U.S.  State  Department,  which  takes  a  dim 
view  of  international  ventures  in  diplomacy 
by  regulatory  agencies,  supports  "reason- 
able" approaches  aimed  at  such  cooperation. 
Foreign  willingness  to  play  the  Commission's 
game  will  be  tempered,  however,  by  the  nat- 
ural assumption  abroad  that  whatever  Mr. 
Harllee's  agency  wants  is  geared  primarily 
to  U.S.  interests. 

Meanwhile,  any  future  Commission  efforts 
at  strict  enforcement  of  U.S.  maritime  lawi 
against  conferences  or  individual  foreign  car- 
riers wiU  meet  continued  resistance  not  only 
from  overseas,  but  from  the  U.S.  lines,  most 
of  which  appear  to  favor  the  conference  sys- 
tem for  competitive  reasons  and  fear  Com- 
mission toughness  will  spur  retaliation  by 
foreign  governments.  Congressional  pres- 
siire  on  the  Commission  to  be  firm  may  drop 
when  Senator  Douglas  steps  down  from  the 
Joint  Conunittee's  revolving  chairmanship  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  There's  no  evidence  the 
Douglas  view  has  broad  support  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

If  congressional  pressure  does  abate.  It's 
likely  Mr.  Harllee  will  steer  his  Commission 
with  a  gentler  hand,  especially  after  the  re- 
cent rough  sailing.  The  chairman  assured  a 
House  panel  recently  that  his  agency  doesn't 
intend  "oppressive  overregulation."  On  the 
contrary,  he  said:  "Our  goal  is  to  create  a 
proper  atmosphere  for  self-regulation  of  the 
steamship  industry  because  I  am  convinced 
that  self-regulation  can  be  effective  regula- 
tion." 


September  n 


[Prom  the  New  Republic,  June  6.  1964] 

When  Congress  Tries  To  Rule  the  Waves 

(By  David  Shears) 

For  years  the  US.  Congress  has  been  trying 
to  regulate  other  nations'  shipping.  Britain 
and  10  other  maritime  nations  protested  In 
Washington  last  month,  after  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  again  demanded  the 
right  to  review  contracts  between  unpro- 
tected shippers  and  organizations  of  shipping 
lines.  These  contracts  slip  15-percent  dis- 
counts to  shippers  who  promise  to  send  their 
cargoes  only  in  ships  belonging  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organized  shipping  lines.  The 
FMC  also  claimed  the  right  to  make  the 
shipping  lines  hand  over  written  information 
about  their  freight  rates:  it  is  alleged  that 
the  organized  shipping  lines  charge  higher 
cargo  rates  on  American  e.xports  than  on 
imports. 

The  FMC  Chairman,  Rear  Adm.  John  Harl- 
lee. wanted  the  shipping  lines  to  accept 
standardized  freight  contracts  drawn  up  by 
the  FMC:  the  FMC  contracts  would  give 
shippers  30  days'  notice  of  increases  In  cargo 
rates,  and  would  also  contain  an  escape 
clause  enabling  .shippers  to  get  out  of  tlieir 
agreements  if  they  felt  they  were  being  ex- 
ploited. In  seven  different  ways  the  stand- 
ardized contracts  a.ssert  U  S^  Jurisdiction  over 
foreign  shipping  engaged  in  U.S.  commerce. 
When  the  governments  of  11  maritime  na- 
tions called  this  an  inva.slon  of  their  sover- 
eignty, the  FMC  offered  to  change  the  word- 
ing where  it  seemed  to  a.ssert  U.S.  Jurisdic- 
tion; but  only  if  the  Europeans  in  turn 
agreed  to  the  substance  of  the  standardized 
contract. 

A  tentative  settlement  was  reached  along 
those  lines,  and  the  State  Department  is 
waiting  now  to  see  if  the  foreign  govern- 
ments will  accept  it.  It  is  far  from  certain 
that  they  will.  Even  if  they  do.  It  will  still 
leave  the  dispute  over  freight-rate  docu- 
ments unsettled.  The  11  nations  say  that 
to  produce  those  at  the  behest  of  the  FMC 


would  imply  acceptance  of  UJS   i,,rUH.  *, 
over  their  shipping.  ^-o- Jurisdiction 

Organized  shipping  lines,  called  shinn. 
"conferences,"  are  cartels  and  aJe  SlfFl^^ 
illegal  combinations  under  %%  am  tn '! 
laws.  But  the  Europeans  and  the  Janl^* 
say  that  they  as  foreigners  shouldn^S 
under  TJS.  laws.  Mostly  they  ag?ee  th„t 
cartels  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  t^^I 
over  unorganized  shippers,  but  they  tend  tl 

ll^^y.'""^'^-^-  'i^'PP'"  ^^^"^"^  8«t  organic 
as  others  have  done.     This,  however   m^ 

be  Illegal  for  American  shlpperlundeTg 

same  antitrust  restrictions  that  the  whn^! 

argument  is  about.    No  one  has  yet  di^nTavJ^ 

enthusiasm  for  the  alternative  of  an  int!^ 

national  shipping  convention. 

Similar  trouble  has  arisen  over  alrllnp. 
There  is  an  airline  cartel,  the  Internatioimi 
Air  Transport  Association.  Last  year  it  d» 
elded  that  transatlantic  fares  should  eo  im 
5  percent.  But  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
refused  to  let  Pan  American  and  Trans  World 
Airlines  raise  their  fares  by  that  amount- 
thls  would  be  collusion  and  therefore  illegal 
Had  CAB  had  its  way,  PanAm  and  TWA 
would  have  undercut  all  the  other  airlines 
so  the  Europeans  threatened  to  close  their 
airports  to  American  planes.  This  forced  the 
administration  to  back  down  and  permit  the 
American  carriers  to  raise  their  fares  to  the 
new  lATA  level.  Last  month,  however,  Alan 
Boyd,  the  chairman  of  CAB,  asked  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  for  legal  authority  to 
fix  passenger  and  cargo  fares  in  foreign  air 
transportation.  He  said:  "Foreign  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion against  our  carriers,  wMlle  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  the  same  to  theirs."  The 
foreigners  say  it  wasn't  unilateral  action,  be- 
cause most  world  airlines  belong  to  LATA. 
But  the  U.S.  Government  won't  allow  v.s'. 
airlines  to  behave  as  lATA  members  until  it 
Is  pressured  Into  doing  so. 

The  root  of  these  shipping  and  aviation 
disputes  Is  not  In  the  regulatory  agencies,  but 
in  Congress.  The  British  Transport  Min- 
ister, Ernest  Marples,  showed  his  awareness 
of  this  last  month  in  Washington  when  he 
called  on  Senator  Douglas  and  Representa- 
tive Herbert  Bonner  (Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina),  the  key  figures  In  the  controversy. 

The  antitrust  laws  puzzle  the  foreigners. 
So  does  the  Buy  American  Act  which  ap- 
plies to  Government  contracts  and  gives  U.S. 
manufacturers  a  6-percent  preference  rising 
to  12  percent  where  the  U.S.  bidder  Is  in  an 
area  of  substantial  unemployment.  How- 
ever, the  margin  of  preference  can  be  consid- 
erably widened  In  the  national  Interest  by 
executive  decree.  Two  years  ago.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  hiked  It  to  50  percent, 
but  without  formally  announcing  he  had 
done  so:  U.S.  Importers  only  found  out  when 
they  began  losing   defense  contracts. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  11, 
1964] 

Harllee  Letter  Hit:  Europe  Ship  Unti  Raps 
Rate  Disparity  Claims 

(By  George  Panitz) 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  for- 
eign shipping  interests  appeared  yesterday  to 
be  at  loggerheads  again  in  the  year-old  con- 
troversy over  ocean  rate  disparities  for  mov- 
ing American  export  and  Import  trade. 

The  latest  chapter  in  the  running  fight 
that  has  already  embroiled  the  United  States 
In  protest  actions  from  a  dozen  foreign  gov- 
ernments came  In  a  new  challenge  by  the 
Committee  of  European  Shipowners  to  FMC 
Chairman  Admiral  John  Harllee  on  the  com- 
plicated rate  Issue. 

FMC  ALLEG.\TI0NS  HIT 

A  spokesman  for  the  European  shipowners 
charged  in  effect  thr^t  allegations  about  the 
adverse  effects  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  U.S. 
exports  and  balance  of  payments  made  by 


196Jf 

.  ,_.,  Harllee  In  a  letter  to  President 
^■^son  will  not  stand  up  to  analysis. 

h  rt  A  Van  L.  Maas  said  in  a  statement 

HPOUbllc    here    yesterday    that    he    was 

oHne  for  the  shipowner  group  In  charg- 

^^  that  the  statements  made  by   Admiral 

1^,,°  are  "an  oversimplification  and  dls- 

nl^  of  a  ve^y  complex  economic   prob- 

'*Mr  Maas  said  that  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
«nd  how  such  charges  continue  to  be  made 
'fter  the  testimony  by  competent  witnesses 
rp^nting  convincing   evidence   that   ocean 
frpifht  rates  are  not  affecting  adversely  U.S. 
TDorts     He  referred  to  evidence  given  by 
v>th  American  and  foreign  steamship  offi- 
°?L  at  a  hearing  last  year  Into  the  rate  dis- 
Zritv  issue  that  was  raised  in  May  1963  by 
Snaior  Paul  Douglas'  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  the  Congress. 

The  new  dispute  over  the  rates  followed 
release  of  a  letter  by  Admiral  Harllee  to  the 
White  House  in  which  he  said  rate  dispari- 
ties such  as  those  pointed  to  by  Senator 
DOUGLAS  and  his  committee  can  have  a  pro- 
found and  detrimental  effect  on  this  Nation's 
exports  and  its  balance  of  payments. 

SHIPOWNERS'    denial 

Ulr.  Maas  and  his  committee  flatly  deny 
tills  Ocean  freight  rates,  he  said,  represent 
only  12  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S.  exports 
and  even  if  it  were  economically  feasible  to 
reduce  these  rates  by  10  percent,  which 
would  amount  only  to  1.2  percent  of  the  ex- 
port value,  the  net  effect  would  hardly  stim- 
ulate more  exports  or  affect  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Admiral  Harllee  told  the  President  that 
the  PMC  Is  engaged  In  an  all-out  eftort, 
involving  informal  Investigations,  fact- 
finding investigations  and  formal  hearings 
to  Insure  that  there  are  "no  unwarranted 
discriminations  against  this  country's  ex- 
ports." He  said  that  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mifslon  was  concerned  a  study  of  the  rate 
disparities  that  now  exist  in  many  Inbound 
and  outbound  ocean  trade  routes  Is  a  prime 
responsibility  to  the  national  goal  of  achiev- 
ing balance-of-payment  equilibrium. 

In  raising  the  Issue  with  Admiral  Harllee, 
the  European  shipowner  group  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  already  has  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  In  the  movement 
of  ocean  freight.  Mr.  Maas  said  that  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  study  In  August 
1963  reported  this  favorable  balance  as  $54 
million  during  1962. 

REPORT  findings 

According  to  Mr.  Maas,  this  report  showed 
that  for  ocean  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties In  1962.  the  United  States  showed  cred- 
its of  $1,277,000  and  debits  of  $1,224,000.  He 
added  that  port  expenditures  make  up  a 
substantial  part  of  total  costs  In  ocean  freight 
transportation  and  that  in  1962,  foreign 
ships  spent  $684  million  on  port  costs  in 
the  United  States  at  the  same  time  that 
American  ships  spent  only  $241  million  in 
foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Maas  said  that  In  all  the  furor  over 
balance  of  payments,  the  United  States 
last  year  sold  $5  billion  more  than  It  bought 
la  dealings  with  other  countries.  In  the 
case  of  the  10  major  West  European  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  $1.7  billion,  he  added. 

The  Issue  over  the  rate  disparities  In- 
volver,  claims  by  congressional  critics  that 
the  steamslilp  Industry,  dominated  by  for- 
eign lines,  charges  American  exporters  more 
to  carry  their  products  abroad  than  Is 
charged  foreign  producers  to  move  the  same 
goods  to  the  United  States. 

At  hearings  of  Senator  Douglas'  committee 
In  the  spring  of  1963,  It  was  charged  that 
steel  products  from  Europe  and  Japan  could 
be  brought  to  the  United  States  at  consid- 
erably less  than  It  would  cost  to  move  the 
same  Item  abroad.  Senator  Douglas  charged 
that  this  practice  hurt  American  exporters. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  9, 1964J 
British  Introduce  Bill  To  Protect  Ship- 
owners From  U.S.  Interference — Com- 
mons Told  of  Rising  Concern  Over  Moves 
BY  United  States  To  Apply  Its  Rules  to 
Foreign  Shipping 

London. — The  British  Government  intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
signed to  protect  British  traders  and  ship- 
owners from  Interference  by  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Transport  Minister  Ernest  Marples  told 
Commons  the  Government  has  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  attempts  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Conamlsslon  to  apply 
to  the  shipping  of  any  nation  the  same  regu- 
lations applied  under  U.S.  law  to  U.S.  ship- 
ping. The  most  recent  example  of  such  uni- 
lateral regulation  was  the  attempt  by  the 
Commission  to  Impose  conditions  on  ship- 
ping contracts  made  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  last 
April  3  gave  steamship  conferences  90  days 
to  modify  their  so-called  dual-rate  contracts. 
Conferences  are  rate-setting  associations  of 
steamship  companies  serving  a  special  trade 
route.  There  are  about  60  of  them  in  ocean 
trade  to  and  from  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers of  such  conferences — such  as  the  North 
Atlantic  United  Kingdom  Freight  Confer- 
ence— include  both  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag 
flrms. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
ordered  all  conference  carriers  serving  the 
United  States  to  change  the  dual-rate  con- 
tracts or  face  fines  of  $1,000  a  day.  Dual- 
rate  contracts  require  shippers  to  send  all 
their  goods  with  conference  members  in 
order  to  get  a  15-percent  rate  reduction. 
The  conferences  defend  these  contracts  on 
the  ground  that  without  them  rate  wars 
would  ensue. 

The  Commission  says  the  contracts  should 
be  altered  to  provide  for  the  release  of  a 
shipper  to  use  nonconference  vessels  if  a 
conference  ship  isn't  Immediately  available. 
The  Commission  has  also  been  ordering  the 
conferences  to  provide  data  dealing  with  rate 
disparities  between  Inbound  and  outbound 
shipments.  But  the  deadline  for  these  orders 
has  been  extended  many  times. 

Foreign-flag  members  of  the  rate  confer- 
ences— particularly  steamship  companies  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  10  European  nations — are 
riled  by  the  Commission's  orders,  contending 
the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
their  activities.  Mr.  Marples  said  the  Com- 
mission agreed  to  extend  until  September  1 
the  date  on  which  It  will  require  British 
shipowners  to  comply  with  Its  orders  in  the 
contracts  case. 

"This,  of  course.  Is  helpful.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  outcome  of  our  discussions 
with  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  satisfac- 
tory," he  said.  Mr.  Marples  said,  however, 
the  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  British  subjects.  Including 
traders  and  shipowners.  Therefore,  in  view 
of  the  present  uncertainty  and  in  order  to 
make  the  British  position  clear,  "we  have  de- 
cided to  present  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  protect  Britain's 
Jurisdiction  over  persons  conducting  busi- 
ness In  Britain  from  the  imposition  by  any 
foreign  country  of  requirements  or  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  transport  of  goods  or 
passengers  by  sea. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  July   10, 

1964] 
Douglas  Raps  United  Kingdom  Ship  Posi- 
tion— Terms  It  "Unprecedented" 
Washington,  July  9. — Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  today  called 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  a  move 
by  the  British  Government  yesterday  to 
oppose  what  it  called  U.S.  attempts  to  apply 
American  regulations  to  British  shipping. 


British  Minister  of  Transport  Ernest  Mar- 
pels  Intrcxluced  In  Parliament  a  bill  under 
which  he  would  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
any  person  in  Britain  from  complying  with 
the  demands  by  the  court  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  the  production  of  documents  of  in- 
formation icxjated  outside  Britain.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bill  the  British  regard  any  such 
orders  as  an  Infringement  of  British  Juris- 
diction. 

Senator  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  has  in  the  past  year 
led  a  probe  aimed  at  ferreting  out  freight 
rate  practices  that  discriminate  against  U.S. 
exports. 

He  said  today  that  Irrefutable  evidence 
presented  to  his  committee  indicates  that  on 
65  to  80  percent  of  American  exports  ocean 
freight  rates  are  substantially  higher  than 
on  comparable  Japanese  or  European  exports 
to  this  country. 

While  this  discrimination  Is  more  acute  In 
the  new  Japanese-United  States  trade  than 
In  the  European-U.S.  trade,  the  Senator 
said  In  all  trades  the  United  States  Is  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

"The  FMC  after  many  years  of  inaction  has 
finally  taken  steps  to  alleviate  freight  rate 
discrimination,"  he  said,  "but  prior  to  tak- 
ing direct  action,  it  has  sought  statistical 
information  and  documents  from  steamship 
carriers  and  conferences  carrying  American 
commerce.  The  Commission  wants  to  make 
doubly  certain  that  no  real  Justification  ex- 
ists for  this  discrimination  against  the 
United  States. 

"I,  myself,  have  encouraged  the  Commis- 
sion to  eliminate  these  disparities  on  the 
Information  they  already  have  at  hand,  but 
the  Commission  has  taken  a  more  moderate 
approach  In  requesting  additional  facts," 
Senator  Douglas  said. 

defy  u.s.  law? 

He  said  further  that  the  steps  proposed 
by  the  British  Government  Indicate  that  it 
is  willing  to  order  Its  lines  to  defy  American 
law  rather  than  produce  the  Information  re-  ' 
quested  by  the  FMC. 

"This  certainly  Implies  that  the  discrimina- 
tion against  American  exports  is  even 
greater  than  ctirrent  facts  indicate,"  Senator 
Douglas  said. 

"It  implies  that  the  British  lines  are  so 
frightened  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
revelation  of  additional  facts  that  they  have 
successfully  lobbied  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  take  this  unheard  of  action 
against  its  most  friendly  ally." 

The  Senator  said  that  the  fact  that  the 
British  Government  Is  willing  to  risk  "an 
international  crisis"  rather  than  reveal  in- 
formation concerning  the  rates  charged  by 
British  carriers  on  the  transportation  of 
American  commerce  Is  extraordinary. 

"I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  de- 
velop in  full  the  implications  of  such  a  de- 
fiance directed  by  the  public  authority  of 
Great  Britain.  That  they  may  be  grave  Is 
obvious.  That  this  constitutes  an  extraordi- 
nary event  in  international  law  is  also  ob- 
vlotis,"  he  said. 

understanding  needed 

Senator  Douglas  remarked  that  there  mtist 
be  a  clear  understanding  that  the  U.S.  Ship- 
ping Act  is  sound  and  necessary  legislation 
and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  FMC  under 
it  have  thoroughout  Its  history  been  mod- 
erate and  indulgent,  to  say  the  least. 

"Concessions  have  been  made  in  the  pres- 
ent controversy  at  the  request  of  the  same 
government  that  now  seems  about  to  chal- 
lenge our  elementary  Jurisdiction  over  our 
own  commerce.  It  has  been  my  belief  that 
these  concessions  compromise  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  law.  Even  these  have 
not  been  deemed  sufficient.  It  seems.  To  go 
fvirther  would  Involve  a  capitulation  that  I 
believe  would  be  injurious  to  the  national 
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Intere^  and  to  international  principles  of 
fair  ci  impetltlon, "   Senator  Douglas  said. 

In  ( oncluslon,  he  said.  If  the  "moderate 
action  i"  of  the  FMC  cannot  be  carried  out 
the  Ui  Ited  States  "may  be  obliged  to  abolish 
the  CO  Qference  system  of  oceans  transporta- 
tion a  id  to  rigorously  control  ocean  freight 
rates 

The  State  Department  today  announced  Its 
Interes  t  In  the  proposed  British  legislation 
to  the  extent  that  It  might  affect  Interna- 
tional shipping  in  the  n.S.  trades. 

FMC  SUPPORTED 

At  A  press  brleflng,  late  today,  a  Depart- 
ment [pokesman  backed  up  the  FMC's  stat- 
utory responsibility  to  Investigate  freight 
rates  »rhlch  may  be  discriminatory  to  U.S. 
export  >rs 

The  spokesman  said  that  over  the  years  the 
I7nlte<  States  and  Britain  have  had  dif- 
ferent views  on  the  regulation  of  interna- 
tional shipping  and  that  these  differences 
have  leen  discussed  frequently  at  all  levels 
of  government,  and  are  continuing. 

The  spokesman  said,  "We  share  the  hope 
that  the  British  Ministry  of  Transport  re- 
ported ly  expressed  that  settlement  of  these 
difBcu  ties  can  be  reached  by  friendly  dis- 
cussloi  and  negotiation." 

The:  e  was  no  comment  by  the  FMC. 


[From 


Ik  Ariia 
wotar.k 


WAspiNOTOM,  July  15. — Most  statistical  evl- 

Indlcates  that  existing  ocean  freight 

<  iiscrimlnate  against  southern  Callfor- 

pr  xlucers,  according  to  a  report  on  that 

[KMltion  in  international  trade  put  out 

by  the  Southern  California  Research 
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the  Journal  of  Commerce.  July   15, 
1964] 
Council  Report:    Southern  Cali- 
"Ffv-rn  Hurt   by   High  Ship   Rates 


;he  matter  of  outbound  and  Inbound 
freight   rates    the    council    gave    the 
following  examples : 

•Frc  Ight  rate  charges  on  cargoes  outbound 

he  United  States  are  usually  higher 

inbound  rates  for  the  same  commodity 

same  trade  route,"  the  council  re- 


tJie 


An  erlcan 


producers  pay  from  25  to  50  per- 
Aore  to  ship  many  products  to  Europe 
Ji  pan  than  European  and  Japanese  pro- 
pay  to  land  similar  products  in  the 
States.    Steel  angles,  beams  and  gird- 
example,  can  be  8hipp>ed  from  the 
States  to  Japan  for  $31.10  a  ton,  the 
products  transported  in  the  opposite 
directfan  cost  $15.50  a  ton — about  half  as 
much 

UNITED  states  VERSUS  BRITAIN 

It  cbsts  General  Motors  more  to  ship  a 
Cherr  ilet  to  England  tMpn  it  costs  British 
produ  ;ers  to  deliver  a  Rolls  Royce  to  this 
countfy 

It 
export^ 
and 
slmlla 
same 

The 
ocean 
ily  against 
then 
ports 


qosts  more  per  ton-mile  to  ship  U.S. 
to  countries  in  South  America,  Africa, 
southeast  Asia  than  it  does  to  transport 
goods  from  Europe  or  Japan  to  the 
Countries, 
council  held  that  the  structure  of 
freight  rates  discriminates  more  heav- 
goods  shipped  from  the  west  coast 
hose  shipped  from  east  coast  or  gulf 


T*«t 


results  from  a  wider  spread  between 
and  inbound  rates  on  routes  link- 
coast  ports  with  markets  than  ex- 
t3JBtween  east  coast   or   gulf  ports  and 
foreign  markets.     One  study  of  a 
period  shows,  for  example,  that  out- 
rates  from  the  west  coast  to  Japan 
to  percent  higher  than  Inbound,  but 
between  outbound  and  inbound 
jn  the  east  coast-Japanese  routes  was 
percent."  the  council  said.     "This, 
makes  It  harder  for  local  producers 
effectively  with  other  Am.erlcan 
in  foreign  markets,"  it  added. 


Si  me 
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coi  apete 


The  council,  In  its  report,  said  that  re- 
gional discrimination,  dlsadvantiigeous  to  lo- 
cal producers,  was  also  inherent  in  the  struc- 
ture of  port  charges. 

"Such  charges  are  not  only  higher  In  the 
United  States  than  In  most  other  countries, 
but  seem  to  be  higher  on  the  west  coast  than 
on  the  east  or  gulf  coasts.  To  cite  one  ex- 
ample, terminal  charges — called  wharfage 
and  handling  charges — are  assessed  In  west« 
em  ports  on  outbound  cargo,  but  are  not 
charged  on  the  east  coast." 


I  The  White  House. 

Washington.   May   14.   1964. 
Hon.    John    H.\rllee. 

Chainnan,  Federal  Maritnne  Commis.non. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Harllee:  One  of  the  most  press- 
ing national  problems  facing  this  Nation  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  continuing  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments  and  the  resulting 
outflow  of  gold.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  meet  our  national 
objectives,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  restore  equilibrium  in 
our  international  accounts. 

Since  the  Initiation  of  the  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  on  July  18, 
1963,  we  have  recorded  substantial  progress 
toward  equilibrium.  But  the  Job  is  not  yet 
finished.  It  requires  the  attention  and  effort 
of  every  Individual  concerned  with  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  entirely  aware  of 
the  national  Importance  of  achieving  bal- 
ance-of-payments  equilibrium.  I  ask  you 
fully  to  take  into  account  this  urgent  na- 
tional problem  in  carrying  out  your  mandate 
as  head  of  an  independent  regulatory  agency 
of  the  United  States, 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon   B.   John.son. 

May  20,  1964. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  14.  1964.  which  describes 
the  necessity  of  making  every  effort  to 
achieve  balance-of-payments  equilibrium,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  that  this  agency 
regards  that  goal  as  perhaps  its  most  impor- 
tant responsibility. 

As  you  know,  our  agency  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  facilitating  U.S.  exports 
by  assuring  that  export  freight  rates  are 
reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory;  and  pro- 
moting the  economic  welfare  of  tlie  US.  mer- 
chant marine  by  eliminating  foreign  dis- 
crimination against  U.S.  shipping.  Both  of 
these  responsibilities  are  directly  related  to 
this  country's  balance-of-payments  position. 

The  most  Important  program  being  under- 
taken by  the  Commission  is  an  investigation 
into  ocean  freight  rate  disparities;  in  otu: 
most  Important  export  trades,  the  export 
freight  rates  are  substantially  higher  than 
the  Import  rates  on  the  same  or  similar  com- 
modities. As  pointed  out  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress  such  dis- 
parities can  have  a  profound  and  detrimental 
effect  on  this  Nation's  export  capacity  and, 
consequently,  upon  its  balance-of-payments 
situation.  The  Commission  is  engaged  in  an 
all-out  effort,  involving  informal  investi- 
gations, factfinding  investigations,  and 
formal  hearings,  to  Insure  that  there  are  no 
unwarranted  discriminations  against  this 
country's  exports. 

This  agency  is.  likewise,  energetically  en- 
gaged in  the  removal  of  foreign  discrimina- 
tions against  our  merchant  marine  which 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  Its  revenues, 
thereby  reducing  the  dollars  earned  by  these 
companies  which  would  otherwise  contribute 
to  a  favorable  balance-of-payments  position. 

I  assure  you  that  this  agency  recognizes 
the  national  importance  of  these  programs 


and  will  continue  to  devote  its  fullest  m 
gies  to  the  solution  of  this  most  ureent  ,!f' 
lional  problem.  "^Kcni  n». 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllee 
Rear     Admiral,     U.S.    Navy,    Retired 
Chairman. 


Text  of  the  Correspondence  Between  th 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Chair' 

MAN  OF  THE  FEDERAL  MARrriMl  COMMISSION 

May  28,  1964 

Dear  Admiral  Harllee:  During  my  recent 
trip  through  Central  America,  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  a  persistent  theme  by  the  busl- 
nessmen  and  by  government  ofBclals  was  the 
existence  of  markedly  higher  freight  rates 
on  shipments  of  U.S.  goods  to  the  area  than 
on  comparable  shipments  *from  Western 
Europe.  In  Nicaragua,  for  example,  we  were 
told  that  it  costs  $586  (plus  Inland  freight 
charges)  to  ship  a  tractor  from  New  Orleans 
to  Corinto;  and  $314  (including  any  inland 
freight  charges)  to  ship  a  tractor  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Corinto.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  of  Honduras  lodged  a  similar 
complaint. 

I  realize  that  you  have  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  some  time.  I  especially 
appreciate  the  fact  that  your  instituted  fact- 
finding investigation  No.  6  at  the  request  of 
this  Department.  I  also  realize  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
under  Senator  Douglas'  leadership,  also  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject. 

However,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
about  some  of  the  complaints  made  to  me 
on  my  recent  trip  to  help  improve  our  com- 
mercial relations  and  to  expand  our  exports. 
To  the  extent  that  these  complaints  are 
valid,  there  is  an  inevitably  bad  effect  on 
our  export  expansion  drive.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  will 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  remove 
these  freight  rates  impediments  which 
hamper  otir  exports. 

This  Department  remains  willing  to  assist 
you  in  whatever  ways  it  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Luther  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


June  3, 1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  was  very  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  of  May  26  reporting  on 
some  of  the  Information  you  gathered  on 
your  recent  trip  to  Latin  America.  Your 
report  of  complaints  that  freight  rates  are 
often  higher  on  shipments  of  U.S.  goods  than 
on  comparable  shipments  from  Western  Eu- 
rope coincides  with  facts  developed  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas  in  his  investigation  of  freight 
rate  disparities.  As  was  developed  hy  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing^  dis- 
parities in  the  foreign-to-forelgn  trade  can 
have  an  even  more  profound  effect  upon  our 
export  expansion  program  than  inbound- 
outbound  disparities.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  Commission  is  sensitive  to  the  very 
real  problem  created  for  our  exporters  by 
such  rate  disparities. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  cor- 
rective action  that  can  be  undertaken  by 
this  Commission  is  severly  limited.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction, and  of  course  desires  none,  over 
foreign-to-forelgn  rate  levels.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  violation  of  U.S.  laws  for  a  carrier 
to  discriminate  tinjustly  against  an  Amer- 
ican exporter  as  compared  with  his  foreign 
competitor  In  the  rates  the  carrier  charges. 
But  this  means  that  the  Commission  can 
act  only  where  It  is  the  same  carrier  who  Is 
operating  both  in  U.S.  trade  and  the  for- 
eign-to-forelgn trade.  This  severely  limits 
what  the  Commission  can  do,  as  does  the  lack 
of  Information  about  foreign -to-foreign 
shipping  rates  and  the  Identities  of  carriers 
engaged   in   foreign-to-forelgn   commerce. 

You  will  be  Interested,  I  believe.  In  the 
current  Investigation  being  conducted  by  the 
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«,iMlon  on  disparities  in  rates  appU- 
^^"^Y^aileTB  There  is  some  evidence  to 
^^^  that  American  exporters  of  boilers 
"^Lv  significantly  higher  freight  rates 
■""^  their  foreign  competitors. 
*f  ,  mav  be  assured  that  where  the  Com- 

Jfn^L  jurisdiction  to  act,  it  will  act  to 
"^i  that  no  carrier  engaged  in  U.S.  com- 
"^  IS  discriminating  against  American 
""Tt^rl  Needless  to  say  such  discrimina- 
"^^  have  an  adverse  effect  not  only  on 
1.°°ns  trade  expansion  program  but  on  the 
'^^.omv  of  the  recipient  nation  as  well. 
TwSd  again  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
JJrtment  for  the  assistance  you  have  con- 
ES?  offered  to  the  Commission  in  dis- 
IrSng  Its  regulatory  responsibilities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harlleb, 
Rear     Admiral,      U.S.     Navy,      Retired, 
Chairman. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  also  that  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  presently  holding  hearings 
to  review  the  operations  and  activities 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  since  it  was 
reconstituted  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

'as  a  further  measure,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  upon  which  I  serve 
as  chainnan,  has  begun  to  look  into  the 
impact  of  ocean  freight  rate  disparities 
upon  small  shippers,  who  are  especially 
vulnerable  because  of  their  lack  of  bar- 
gaining power.  The  committee  would 
like  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
opportunities  for  continuing  business  and 
profits  on  the  part  of  American  business, 
particularly  small  business,  are  being  sac- 
rificed because  of  these  disparities  and 
the  complexities  which  surround  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  who  are  active  in 
this  field  will  in  time  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  "freight  rate  barrier,"  so  that 
American  goods  can  participate  freely 
and  profitably  in  international  maritime 
commerce. 
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BIG  BUSINESSMEN  FOR  JOHNSON 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  some  2 
weeks  ago,  a  committee  of  big  business- 
men was  formed  to  promote  the  election 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket.  An 
examination  of  the  membership  of  that 
committee  will  reveal  a  wide  interest  by 
some  of  the  major  companies  in  our 
country.  It  has  been  well  said  that  one 
of  the  issues  in  this  campaign  is  con- 
tracts versus  conscience. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1964,  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  45  for  Johnson." 
which  clearly  sets  forth  what  is  involved 
in  this  action  of  these  "Wall  Street  dar- 
lings" of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ticket. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)   World-Herald, 
Sept.  8, 1964) 
The   45   for   Johnson 

The  fact  that  45  eminent  big  businessmen 
last  week  formed  a  national  Independent 
committee  to  work  for  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey ticket  should  surprise  no  one. 


For  the  truth  is  that  big  government  and 
big  business  are  necessarily  allies.  They  de- 
pend upon  each  other. 

Government  needs  big  business  to  carry 
out  its  massive  projects.  Big  business  needs 
big  government  to  pay  the  bills. 

The   economics   of   the  matter   are   quite 

simple.  ... 

The  Federal  Government  this  year  win 
spend  in  excess  of  $100  billion.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  it  will  be  by  far  the  biggest  cus- 
tomer of  every  major  steelmaker,  every  au- 
tomobile concern,  every  computer  builder, 
and  every  airplane  factory  in  the  land. 

If   you.   dear   reader,    were   the   executive 
head  of  such  an  institution,  would  you  de- 
clare war  on  your  best  customer? 
To  do  so  might  be  rather  imprudent. 
Are  we  being  overly  cynical? 
Perhaps.     In  fairness  it  should  be  added 
that  there  is  a  certain  political  compatibility 
between  the  men  of  big  business  and  the 
men  of  big  government  which  is  not  directly 
related  to  tomorrow's  contracts. 

The  issue  which  brings  them  together  is 
inflation.     They  both  like  it. 

Big  government,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  Is  dedicated  to  more 
welfare,  more  foreign  aid,  greater  spending, 
and  lower  taxes.  This  course,  naturally,  wi  1 
lead  to  greater  deficits,  which  in  turn  will 
produce  continuing  spirals  of  inflation. 

And  why  is  the  prospect  of  more  inflation 
pleasing  to  some  big  businessmen? 

Most  of  them  are  hired  managers,  not  prin- 
cipal owners.  Their  ^putatlons  are  en- 
hanced when  the  dollar  profit  of  their  com- 
panies go  up  year  by  year.  Their  personal 
fortunes  are  enhanced  when  the  value  of 
their  stocks  rises.  Inflation  is  helpful  to- 
ward both  those  ends. 

Thus  there  is  a  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  welfare  politicians  of  big  govern- 
ment and  the  latter-day  managers  of  indus- 
try who  have  taken  the  places  of  such  giants 
as  John  D.  RockefeUer,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 

Henry  Ford.  . 

We  are  not  here  trying  to  explain  American 
politics  enth-ely  In  terms  of  economic  deter- 
minism. Some  people  have  convictions  and 
stand  by  them  at  any  cost— and  damn  the 

^Bu?  we  think  it  is  true  that  people  who 
are  in  the  same  boat,  or  on  the  same  roller 
coaster,  are  likely  to  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  conveyance  they  are  riding.  That  is 
why  we  say  it  is  not  particularly  surprising 
that  certain  spokesmen  for  big  business  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  political 
ticket    which    emphatically     supports    big 

^^We'^hope  the  time  will  come  when  those 
who  are  harmed  by  inflation— primarily  men 
and  women  who  work  on  salaries  or  on  farms 
and  those  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes-v^U 
become  equally  Interested  in  maintaining  an 
honest  dollar.  » 


FEDERAL  FARM  SPENDING  FIGURES 
Mi-  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Those  Federal  Farm  Spending 
Figures."  published  in  the  Stockmans 
Journal,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  August  26, 

1964.  _      ^.^    ,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Federal  Farm  Spending  Figures 
The  New  York  Times  tells  us  that  nearly 
all  the  defense  savings  achieved  by  Robert 
S  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  were  off- 
set m  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  "by  another 
large  and  unexpected  spending  Increase  In 
the  program  that  has  been  the  despair  of 


successive  administrations  for  15  years— the 
farm  program." 

Warming  to  its  subject,  the  Times  says  that 
"detailed  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  reveal 
that  farm  spending  hit  a  record  of  $7  billion. 
This  was  $1  billion  more  than  had  been  esti- 
mated in  January  of  this  year  and  $1^  bU- 
Uon  more  than  had  been  estimated  when  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  was  first  presented 
more  than  18  months  ago. 

"If  the  record  of  the  past  Is  any  guide,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  this  spending  wUl 
drop  to  $4.9  billion  as  estimated  in  the  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  the  President's 
target  of  holding  total  spending  below  $98 
bUiion  is  to  be  met.  there  will  Bave  to  be 
savings  elsewhere.  Despite  the  changes  in 
the  farm  program  proposed  by  the  present 
administration,  most  of  which  Congress  has 
accepted,  farm  spending  has  risen  steadUy. 
The  administration  has  regularly  claimed 
that  the  changes  would  reduce  costs. 

"In  all  but  1  year  of  the  decade  of  the 
1950's  farm  outlays  were  less  than  $5  bUllon. 
But  In  fiscal  1961,  they  rose  to  $5.2  blUlon, 
then  to  $5.9  billion  in  1962,  $6.9  billion  In 
1963,  and  $7  bUllon  in  1964.  And  in  nearly 
every  year  they  have  turned  out  higher  than 
the  budget  estimates." 

This  record  may  be  difficult  to  run  on  In 
the  campaign  ahead,  though  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  demonstrated  an 
adeptness  at  turning  a  record  of  spending 
and  budget  deficits  Into  votes  in  national 
elections.  Perhaps  they  will  succeed  In  do- 
ing so  again,  but  we  lean  to  the  view  that, 
if  they  are  successful  at  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber, it  wUl  be  more  in  spite  of  their  Federal 
farm  programs  than  because  of  them.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Is  singled  out 
to  brag  about  in  this  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  farm  question. 

Just  exactly  how  the  farmer's  cause  has 
been  advanced  during  the  past  4  years  of 
steadily  Increasing  farm  spending,  we  aren't 
sure.  But  perhaps  the  campaigners  will  en- 
lighten us.  Despite  what  the  general  pubUc 
may  erroneously  think,  the  condition  of  the 
farmer's  pocketbook  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  those  billions  of  dollars  appropriated 
and  spent  in  the  farm  name  must  have  been 
sidetracked  and  diverted  from  their  intended 
destination. 

It  would  help  a  great  deal,  of  coxirse,  If 
farm  budget  figures  were  broken  down  and 
analyzed  for  the  public  In  their  true  light. 
For  Instance,  the  cost  of  administering  farm 
programs  takes  a  healthy  sum.  How  much? 
The  public  shov^ld  be  told.  And,  too,  how 
about  the  welfare  and  relief  programs — 
school  lunches,  food  for  the  needy,  etc.,  both 
at  home  and  abroad— that  are  being  financed 
out  of  the  agriculture  budget? 

Surely  all  these  and  other  such  ventures 
should  not  be  lumped  together  in  Federal 
farm  spending  totals.  No  wonder  the  public 
is  confused  and  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
farm  problem. 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  Irony,  inci- 
dentally, in  the  fact  that  just  about  the  time 
that  record  farm  spending  figures  were  being 
publicized  and  worried  over  in  high  places, 
it  was  also  revealed  that  the  farm  parity  price 
ratio  had  skidded  to  its  lowest  level  In  around 
20  years.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  see 
what  therfe  is  in  this  situation  to  brag  about 
on  the  campaign  trail. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
without  equivocation  in  article  4,  section 
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4,  that  "the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee t<  I  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Re 
publicai  Form  of  Government. 

The  CJonstltution  does  not  say  that 
after  1  ^  centuries  as  a  republic,  the 
Federal!   courts    will    sximmarily    reor 


ter  of  the  Federal  courts  hovering  above  the  courts  to  enforce  the  Constitution 

their  capitols  ready  to  snip  the  horse  hair        Even    though    their   bete   noire th 

ganlze  jthe   governments   of   the   many     and  send  a  juridical  sword  of  Damocles  original  Dirksen  amendment— has  been 

States.     But  that  is  exactly  what  the     cleaving     through     their    governments,  abandoned,  it  gladdens  my  heart  and 

<-.«„^  4o  ^„«„<« — 4„  ,•*.„  T.,»,«  1  c     ^Yieiv   philosophies,    and    their    institu  ^i^""*"-  ~"  --«--*-  i.-  ^.-.  .     . 
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a  reapportionment  breather;  that  we  tionment — which  is  a  stroke  in  th 
grant  the  governments  of  the  50  States  favor.  Instead,  their  fears  are  based 
time  in  which  to  rethink  the  question  of     the  contention  that  the  bill  would  t^  "'^ 


Suprem  b  Court  is  requiring  in  its  June  15 
edict  or  reapportionment. 

The  mportance  and  impact  of  this 
edict  ai  s  the  reasons  why  we  have  spent 
the  last  month  debating  proposals  by  the 
dlstlngi  Ished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  ind  why  we  will  tomorrow  vote  on 
a  comi  romise  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  N(  w  York.  Let  me  point  out  at  this 
juncturj  of  my  remarks  that  I  cannot 
lend  m;  support  to  a  compromise  which 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgit  [Mr.  Rtjssell]  and  the  Senator 
from  I  linois  XMr.  Dirksen],  supplica- 
tion to  the  High  Court.  As  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  pointed  out  in 
debate  *  »n  last  Thursday : 

There  is  not  a  binding  word  in  (the 
Javlts  p;  opoeal ) . 

I  vrov  Id  hope  that  not  only  would  the 
proposa .  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
be  reje<ted  by  the  Senate,  but  that  the 
stronge',  although  not  completely  ade- 
quate, amendment  authored  by  the 
minorlt  r  and  majority  leaders  would  be 
passed  i  ubsequent  to  the  rejection  of  the 
proposa  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  N(  w  York. 

The  ]  lansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  is 
brief.  It  embodies  substantially  more 
than  su  iplication.  Simply  stated,  it  pro- 
vides fo :  the  halting  of  reapportionment 
actions  until  January  1966,  to  permit 
States  o  hold  elections  under  existing 
laws.  1 ;  would  also  allow  State  legisla- 
tures reasonable  opportimity  to  reap- 
portion in  regular  session  or  to  amend 
the  U.S  Constitution. 

For  I  early  200  years,  Mr.  President, 
the  maiiy  States  of  the  Republic  man- 
iaged  to  transact  their  constitutionally 
lawful  affairs,  protect  the  welfare  of 
their  ci;izens,  and  enjoy  general  pros- 
perity vlth  State  governments  orga- 
nized a;  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
vides— ly  the  States  themselves  within 
the  fraiiework  of  a  republican  form  of 
govemij  lent. 

As  th  :  Senator  from  Illinois  has  so  elo- 
quently stated,  and  as  the  title  of  his  bill 
substan  iates,  a  stay  of  proceedings  is  all 
that  is  being  sought  in  this  proposal. 
We  are  not  asking  nor  can  we  ask  that 
the  Corgress  override  the  ruling  of  the 
Court.  We  ask  only  that  the  system 
which  h  as  endured,  which  has  prospered, 
and  wh  ch  has  given  us  a  chain  of  union 
forged  (if  50  strong  and  viable  links  not 
be  sumnarily  destroyed.  We  ask  only 
that  a  -eflective  pause  be  granted  long 
enough  to  allow  voluntary  reapportion- 
ment or  the  consideration  of  a  constitu- 
tional a  nendment  to  lawfully  and  prop- 
erly overrule  the  High  Tribvmal's  edict 
and  all3W  bicameral  legislatures  their 
historic  prerogative  of  constituting  one 
house  01  other  than  a  population  basis. 

The  I  lansfield-Dirksen  measure  is  not 
an  anti -Court  amendment,  it  is  not  an 
antimet  ropolltan  amendment,  It  is  not 
an  ant  suburban  amendment.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  the  Senate  that  we  agree  to 


tions. 

Senators  supporting  this  bill  seek  not 
to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  changing  the 
Constitution.  We  seek  not  to  deny  any 
groups  or  any  areas  or  any  classes  or  seg- 
ments of  our  society  their  constitutional 
representation  in  the  governments  of  the 
States. 

We  seek  in  this  legislation  to  protect 
those  individual  and  States  rights  by  pro- 
viding time  for  serious  consideration  by 
the  States  of  the  whole  question  of  legis- 
lative apportionment. 

My  sentiments  on  this  bill  are  as  those 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  an  earlier 
proposal.  I  feel  this  bill  "would  provide 
the  Congress  with  suflBcient  time  to  con- 
sider proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution dealing  with  this  subject.  It 
would  relieve  the  States  from  hurried 
acts  of  reapportionment  made  pursuant 
to  Court  order  issued  belore  the  matter 
is  fully  resolved." 

The  committee  further  noted : 

Many  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution dealing  with  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  to  determine  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  of  the  State  legis- 
lature are  pending  in  committee  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate. 
There  may  not  be  sufBclent  time  remaining 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to  give  ade- 
quate study  to  these  proposals.  A  breath- 
ing spell  is  needed  both  for  the  harassed 
States  and  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  sentence,  the 
one  rationale  absolute,  which  in  itself 
cries  out  to  the  Senate  to  pass  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  the  committee's  assertion 
that  it  "does  not  believe  that  reasonable 
reapportionment  laws  or  amendments 
to  State  constitutions,  when  required, 
can  be  contrived  in  haste." 

Mr.  President,  contriving  apportion- 
ment in  haste  is  precisely  what  the  Fed- 
eral courts  seek  to  do  behind  the  impetus 
of  the  High  Tribunal's  June  15  decision. 

Contriving  in  haste  is  precisely  the 
purpose  of  the  special  interest  groups 
who  have  filed  reapportionment  suits  in 
States  whose  legislative  compositions 
are  clouded  by  the  High  Court's  decision. 

Contriving  in  haste  is  the  purpose  of 
metropolitan  power  cliques  who  seek  to 
prostitute  the  Court's  edict  and  dei'ive 
from  it  a  greater  measure  of  Tammany- 
type  control  over  State  governments. 

One  of  the  principal  champions  of  the 
city-dominated  State  legislature  system, 
the  Washington  Post,  published  an  arti- 
cle datelined  August  9,  announcing: 

Fifteen  prominent  law  school  deans  and 
professors  wired  Senate  leaders  that  this 
proposal  to  delay  reapportionment  "danger- 
ously threatens  the  integrity  of  our  judicial 
process." 

The  dispatch  fui'ther  stated  that  these 
"legal  scholars"  denied  their  protest  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  correctness  of 
the  Courts  June  15  decision  on  reappor- 


elevates  my  spirits  to  think  that  any 
group  of  men  whose  credentials  are  those 
of  bona  fide  legal  scholars  would  sud- 
denly be  so  concerned  about  drastic  in 
terference. 

If  they  seek  to  occupy  themselves  with 
issues  of  drastic  Interference,  let  these 
gentlemen  consider  the  instances— and 
they  are  legion— hi  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  interfered  drastically  In  the 
affairs  of  Congress. 

In  the  Sanders  case,  the  Court  inter- 
jected itself  into  the  question  of  congres- 
sional districts,  and  in  the  issue  before 
the  Senate  today,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  Invaded  the 
domain  not  only  of  the  Congress  but  also 
of  the  States  themselves  in  asserting— 
in  Reynolds  against  Sims — the  specious 
"one  man,  one  vote"  thesis. 

Furthermore,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing  that  he  is  more  than  willing  to  inter- 
ject the  Court  into  any  social,  moral,  re- 
ligious, or  political  question. 

Where,  then,  is  the  concern  of  the 
legal  scholars  for  the  drastic  interference 
of  the  Court  into  the  affairs  of  the  other 
two-thirds  of  government? 

America,  in  her  greatness,  is  anchored 
firmly  to  her  constitutional  framework 
of  laws  respecting  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  the  rights  of  States.  Surely,  no 
national  issue  has  ever  affected  or 
threatened  these  rights  more  than  the 
wiping  out  of  nearly  two  generations  of 
law  and  precedent  with  Justice  Warren's 
summary  announcement: 

The  fundamental  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  in  this  country  is  one  of 
equal  representation  for  equal  numbers  of 
people. 

Reapportionment  is  an  issue  v;hich  re- 
quires not  sophomoric  presumption  in 
haste  and  indignation  but  intellectual 
deliberation  in  research  and  thought.  It 
is  an  issue  in  which  the  States  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  act  either 
through  voluntary  reapportionment  or 
in  the  drafting  and  ratification  of  a 
remedial  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  importune  and  I  Implore  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  bill.  Let  it  become 
a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  let  it 
be  signed  into  law,  so  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  may  continue  to  be 
constituted  on  the  historically  tenable 
dual  basis  of  area  and  population— 
rather  than  on  capricious  edicts  "con- 
trived in  haste." 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


l96Jt 
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.r,  riTTWi^OPMENT  PRO-  tion  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  licly.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  blatantly 
gCONOMIC  DEVmjOPMENT  i^^  an  aid  but  a  handout.  The  people  in  playing  politics  with  our  defense  effort 
*^-„.,«  FOR   THE   APPALACHIAN    ^^\^^^^^^^  ^^ea  are  too  fine  to     and  with  the  Uvelihoods  of  the  more 


nnmS   FOR    THE    APPALACHIAN 

REGION                                           ^  receive  this  kind  of  treatment.    Neither  than  90,000  employees  of  our  11  naval 

ur  qiMPSON.    Mr.  President,  unfor-  ^.j^g  pasture-improvement  feature,  nor  yards,  including  the  10  000  in  the  New 

!S:elv  I  was  not  present  in  the  Cham-  Q^her  portion  of  this  bill  will  be  a  York  naval  shipyard.    If  the  report  does 

Sfnn  Tuesday.  September  8,  during  the  kindness  to  these  people.  now  exist  and  is  based  strictly  on  defense 

•^fi^.v  between  the  senior  senator  from  *'"'"                   ExHiBrr  i  requirements  and  naval  yard  efficiency. 

'^^'^^^  „1r,ir  Mr  RAHDOLPHl  and  the  ExHiBrr  i  and  not  on  politics,  then  it  will  be  claimed 

^estV^gimaJMr^R^D^oLPHJ^  Bm.i.  brings  $29.500_  as_  morlund.   sells  to  be  just  £  accurate  today  as  it  would 

be  after  the  people  of  the  communities 


Er  senator  from  Iowa  [Mr,  Miller] 
^    c  97fi2  but  I  should  Uke  to  associate 


Herefords 


'    c  9782   but  I  snouia  UKC  to  assuuiate  .       „  ,,.  ue  aii-ci    wic  ^cuk-'^  "x  y..^  y^...^^.....^^ 

°"  ^N,  Hth  thp  Dosition  and  the  remarks  ^^^  '^°^''  "     i          ,        „„  involved  cast  their  votes  In  November 

niyself  with  the  position  ana  tnee  ^^^.sbvho,  W.  VA.-Cattlebuyers  from  30  j    ^^^  j^^^^  ^  ^.^ance  to 

C  o%fpUgtt^f\hrp\Zle'if  the  L\\rorl"rSa^  lZl^r1:^sZ'  TTnl  consider  !t  n^w.    I  have  asked  Secretary 
Sihian  area,  and  particularly  for  ^''he  top  Hereford  cattle  herds  i/the  Na-  McNamara  for  an  immediate  answer  as 
i  nSmle  of  West  Virginia.    Indeed,  the  tion  went  on  the  auction  block.  to  whether  this  report  exists,  and  if  so, 
"^^.     cpnator  from  West  Virginia  has  The  Nelson  family,  owners  of  the  Moriunda  why  It  has  not  been  made  public. 
senior  ^"^^^             .     ,       *qj.  ^j^jg  proposed  and    blue-ribbon    Hereford    breeding    stock  if  fhg  report  does  In  fact  exist,  then  I 
^^^^  Sn     one  might  say  that  he  has  ^vith  such  names  as  "J.  h.  Beau  Promino  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  President— who  as  Com- 
^^^tn   a  mournTul   melody   upon   our  «26th,"  planned  to  sell  its  entire  herd  during  ^^^^^  .^  ^hief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
P^"'f  ?rin\s  ^  l""^^  ^"'^t.  the  famiiv  said  the  sale  must  hold  the  final  responsiblUty  for  de- 
Towe  er    Mr.   President.  I   am  con-  ..^TnTert^^n^^'a^orbo^th'Srpor^^^^^^^^  cisions  with   such  far-reaching   conse- 
«rnPd  at  this  time  with  the  pasture-  and  personal  income  taxes.  quences  to  our  defense— to  make  it  pub- 
!,nrnvpment  feature  of  this  bill.    I  hold  Auctioneers  had  sold   131   head  by  late  lie  immediately.    I  shall  call  on  him  to 
mv  hand  a  copy  of  a  news  story  which  Thursday  for  a  total  of  $133,950.  allow  the  people  of  the  country  to  eval- 
waToublished  on  the  front  page  of  the  the  sum  of  $29,500  for  a  bull  uate  it,  as  one  gage  of  the  ability  of 
Jiuefield    Daily    Telegraph,    Bluefleld,  Bringing  the  biggest  price  was  "Moriunda  this  administration  to  conduct  our  de- 
ar Va     on  Friday,   September   4,   1964.  coxswain  the  23d,"  a  register  of  merit  bull  fense  effort. 

Thi/rt^rv  datelined  Lewisburg.  W.  Va.,  weighing    i,900    pounds,     coxswain's    new  I  make  this  request  because  it  should 

irripTthe  bvline  of  John  Hall.  Asso-  owner,  K.  D.  Owen,  of  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  now  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  pro- 

.  7i>rp«  writ.pr  and  announces  that  P^id  $29,500  for  the  animal.  nouncements  of  the  Department  of  De- 

"'^''l^f  Lpi  rattlP  heXSLt  of  the  Moriunda  President  Oscar  Nelson  terrn^  ^.    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^Ot  sacrosanct. 

one  of  the  finest  cattle  nerds  east  01  ine  auction  one  of  the  biggest  in  years  east  ^i^^in^  rpnort  6  vears  aeo    the  De- 

uicdssiDoi  will  be  put  on  the  auction  „f  ^w.  Mi<;siqsiDni  River  ^^  ^  similar  report  0  years  ago.  me  i-»e 

S     we  wonder  why  a  top  Hereford  °'^l  "^uyers^^n?  lookers   ate   barbecued  partment   suggested    that    seven    naval 

olttip  herd  In  a  State  which  Is  requesting  beef— Hereford,  of  cours^as  they  wandered  yards  be  closed.    Last  December,  it  was 

Federal  assistance  to  encourage  the  cat-  over  the  Nelsons'  farm  set  among  green  hills  learned  that  the  Secretary  was  prepared 

de  industry  must  end  on  the  auctioneer's  and  highlighted  by  the  stately,  white-coi-  to  suggest  that  the  yards  at  Philadelphia, 

MlivT-hP  rpa^on  eiven  in  this  news-  lunned  family  home.                     ,,,.^  „  Boston,   and  San  Francisco   be   closed. 

^^'^^-    TS.^n  fc^  The  Moriunda  herd,  composed  of  115  bulls.  Apparently  there  are  some  very  serious 

paper  article  is:  527  cows  and  350  caUes,  had  won  253  blue  '^^Z.^r.r..   in    fV.»   npnart.mpnt    1t.«;plf    nn 


■  •-J-  --    —  v^  I     v*-*  rv  *j    «,***v*    www     ^»--  .  —  — ,     — 

Sources  close  to  the  family  said  the  sale  ribbons  over  the  last  2  years 
was  undertaken  to   avoid  both  corporation  horses,  dogs 

and  personal  income  taxes. 


questions  In  the  Department  itself  on 
this  whole  subject. 

n  nprsuii^ii  iiii;^.x.c  ...^.o  ,  .  ,  v,  ThIs  Is  cxactly  thc  reason  why  I  and 
,a  per..uu.  .....o.  ^  gy  g^^^^y  morning,  the  only  anhnais  be-  colleague.  Senator  Keating,  and  Sen- 
Has  the  State  of  West  Virgima  im-  longlng  to  the  Nelsons  should  be  15  quarter  ^^^^^  CoTTON.  MUSKIE.  ScOTT.  InOUYE, 
plemented  such  tax  laws  as  to  make  the  ^^y^^^.^'^^^iYf.i'/JfJ  months  to  get  them  McIntyre.  and  Fong  sought  an  amend- 
cattle  industry,  and  maybe  others,  m  that  ^^^^} '^J^}}  l^^^  Zc  SSson^hfoLev  of  ment  to  the  military  appropriation  bill 
State  prohibitive?  This  news  story  cer-  <^l°^  ^"«'  ^'^^^  ^^  ^.^at  would  have  required  the  Depart- 
tainly  gives  that  impression.  Another  top  bull  sold  Thursday  was  "Mor-  j^ent  of  Defense  to  give  the  Senate 
This  is  no  ordinary  cattle  herd.  The  m^da  Matador  the  77th,"  for  which  a.  p.  Van  Aj.jned  Services  Committee  a  chance  to 
Moriunda  herd,  situated  in  the  roUIng  winkle  of  BuCfaio,  Tex.,  paid  $10,000.  review  any  closing  order  affecting  the 
hills  of  southern  West  Virginia,  is  com-  joe  Katz  of  t^^e,?.^^^;?;^'^^^"^^  °l.?So''  Nation's  naval  yards.  In  the  absence  of 
posed  of  115  bulls.  627  cows,  and  350  Ga  put  down  $3,200  for  ^H_Be^^^^  appropriate  congressional 
calves,  and  has  won  253  blue  ribbons  over  and  $4.600  for  Moriunda  Eiien  the  3d.  ;^^^^it  J  the  people  should  be  allowed 
the  last  2  years.    On  the  first  day  of  the  ^°^-                                                                                                              - 


auction,   131   head  sold  for  a  total  of        Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 


to  make  such  a  review.     That  is  the 


,   — . reason  I  made  the  request  today.     If 

$133,950.  This  included  $29,500  paid  for  the  fioor.  there  is  such  a  report,  it  should  be  made 
the  1,900-pound  merit  bull  "Moriunda  (At  this  point  Mr.  Edmondson  took  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  jf  ^^^g  Department  of  De- 
Coxswain  the  23d,"  and  $10,000  for  "Mor-  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.)  ^^^^^  rejects  that  report.  It  should  make 
lunda  Matador  the  77th."  ^^_^.^^__  public  the  Information  it  contains.    The 

Mr.  President.  In  order  that  Senators  EMPLOYMENT  REDUCTION  IN  people  are  entitled  to  know. 
may  have  the  full  details  of  this  inci-  rirRTATN  NAVAL  YARDS  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  cij^riaun  xN/\v/ii.  x^  o  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  published  in  the 
this  news  story,  entitled  "Bull  Brings  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  yes-  Washington  Star  of  September  13,  1964, 
$29,500  as  Moriunda  Sells  Herefords"  terday's  Washington  Star  it  was  reported  g^titied  "Cuts  Weighed  for  Shipyards." 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  that   Secretary   of   Defense   McNamara  ^^  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  has  had  in  his  possession  for  the  last  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  objection,  the  article 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  month  the  long-awaited  report  on  the  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

.see  exhibit  1.)  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  naval  yards  ^^^  ° 

Mr.   SIMPSON.    Mr.    President    this  f^^^^hat  this  document  s^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  shxptahos-Two  Bxo 
article  indicates  that  there  are  problems  the  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn  yarns  oe  ^^^^  ^^^  closing 
within  the  boundaries  of  West  Virginia,  abandoned                     f„^ty,pr   t>,«t    al  (By  Alien  M.Smythe) 
and  they  would  appear  to  be  problems  The    ^J4^^J^^^^^\^^^^^^^47„^3^^/o  classified  Defense   Secretary  McNamara  has  on  his 
which  must  be  resolved  within  that  State,  though  the  report  e,°^;^>^\J°^^'^?5^^°  desk  a  document  recommending  the  Immedl- 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  State  to  materia     ^^^  has   been    marked     con^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^p. 
provide  a  climate  to  make  it  possible  for  fidential    and    For  Othciai  ii.yes  umy,  y^j^ds— the    biiiion-doiiar   bases   m   Brook- 
business  to  grow,  to  progress,  to  flourish,  because  it  is  not  to  be  released  untu  ^^^  ^^^  Philadelphia. 
When  businesses  are  forced  to  the  auc-  after  the  November  elections.  ^^  260-page  report,  which  is  not  sched- 
tion  blnrk  because  of  the  tax  structure  If  this  is  true— and  I  have  taken  steps  ^led  to  be  released  until  after  the  November 
of  that  Sta^te    such  a  climate  has  not  this  morning  to  seek  to  determine  If  It  elections,  could  also  pave  the  way  for  the 
SLnro^vfdld.'TL%rtuation.  unfor-  Is    true-the    Department    of    De^^^^^^  f^Tf  IS'yJ^^'^^TsS^^^  ^^^^^ 
tunate  as  it  is,  substantiates  my  convic-  should  release  the  report  or  reject  it  pub-  (N.h.)  shipyaras  u     siig  t  p      y 
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wlltlcally  potent  report,   which  has 

the  hands  of  Mr.  McNamara  for  more 

nonth,  is  the  result  of  a  survey  made 

which    of    the    11    big    Navy 
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December,  when  Mr.  McNamara  was 
down  many  small  military  bases, 
made  to  announce  the  closing  of 
,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco 
.  This  recommendation  had  been 
years  ago  by  Adm.  Ralph  K.  James, 
Jhief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
(lay  before  the  planned  release,  the 
out  of  the  White  House.  There 
iproar  in  Congress,  dominated  by  the 
protesti  ig  voice  of  House  Speaker  Mc- 
CoBiCAC  c,  of  Boston. 

Senatpr  Edward   M.    Kenitedt,   of   Massa- 

younger  brother  of  the  late  Presl- 

K^nnedy,  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  then 

Oeneral  and  legal  resident  of  Massa- 

also  were  said  to  have  been  strong 

of  a  go-slow  policy  on  the  Boston 
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Ironically,  Brooklyn  seems  now  to  have  re- 
Joston  on  the  chopping  block  at  the 
Kennedy  has  shifted  his  resi- 
New  York  to  seek  a  Senate  seat  from 
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OPPOSED   BT    M'CORMACK 


qesult  of  the  uproar,  a  new  survey  waa 

Mr.  McNamara  promised  to  Inspect 

shipyard  and  visit  the  private 

that  were  handling  new  construc- 

repalr  work  on  naval  vessels  at  12- 

savlngs. 

1  urvey  was  completed  by  July  1,  aa 

Mr.  McNamara  has  visited  some 

shipyards  but  has  not  inspected  all 

vulperable  Navy  yards. 


MEMBERS    or    TEAM 

nspectlon   team,   called  the   "execu- 

■  is  composed  of  Mr.  McNamara,  As- 

Secretary  Thomas  Morris,  Navy  Sec- 

1  'aul   H.  Nitze.  and  Rear   Adm.  Wll- 

the  new  Chief  of  the  Bureau 


Biockett, 


]  iresent  study  has  had  a  number  of 
surveys  to  review.     Because  of  the 
on    local  communities  all   such   re- 
withheld. 
6  years  ago  a  rep>ort  suggested  seven 
closed.     Only  one  of  the  smallest 
It  was  the  Washington   Navy 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  nothing  classified  about  the  re- 
but the  document  and  support- 
are  labeled  "Confidential,"  "Se- 
"For  Official  Eyes  Only."    Extraor- 
precautions   were  taken    to   prevent 


were 


bs 
closed 
h«re 


8U  "vey 
rep  arts 
ai  d 


MAKT    rACTORS    CONSIDERED 


thei 


rigid  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  McNa- 

survey  team  based  its  recommenda- 

docklng  facilities,  modern  overhaul 

proximity    to    navad    operating 

lomeporting"  of  naval  personnel,  and 

Igation    to    the    civilian    employees. 

heAvy  base  maintenance  costs  were  re- 

aa  were  the  repair  costs  on  marine 

and  equipment. 

(  onstructlon  and  repair  costs  on  war- 

cc  mpared  unfavorably  with  private  in- 

Navy  Secretary  Nitze  stressed  this 

pointed  out:    "Cost  is  a  valid  criterion. 

CO  istruction  costs  in  private  yards  are 

y  15  to  30  percent  lower  than  such 

public  yards." 

acre  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  is  on 

bottom  of  the  list  as  far  as  its  usefulness 

present  day  fleet  Is  concerned.     The 


original  acreage  bought  In  1801  cost  $494,555. 
Navy  estimates  of  present  day  land  values 
vary   from  $16,000   to   $150,000   per   acre. 

The  buildings  and  marine  structures  cost 
$149,164,000.  Their  replacement  value  is 
$466,156,000.  The  equipment.  Including 
much  specially  designed,  cost  $51.3  million 
and  is  easily  worth  twice  as  much.  During 
World  War  II  this  base  served  our  battleships, 
heavy  cruisers,  and  aircraft  carriers. 

BOSTON  FACES  CUTBACK 

Until  recently  Boston  was  low  on  the  list 
of  useful  Navy  yards  but  a  very  careful  re- 
view stressed  Its  anchorage  and  base  main- 
tenance capabilities.  Because  of  a  trend  to 
give  naval  repair  work  to  the  lower  cost, 
private  shipyards  employment  there  will  con- 
tinue to  drop.  However,  along  with  Norfolk 
and  Charleston  bases,  the  Boston  yard  will 
continue  to  serve  the  Atlantic  fleets  but  on 
a  reduced  scale. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  now  has  a  low 
rating  for  naval  usefulness.  Tlie  488  acres 
of  swampland  brought  in  1801  for  $12.5  mil- 
lion now  have  an  estimated  value  that  varies 
from  $61,000  to  $500,000  an  acre.  The  build- 
ings and  marine  structures  cost  the  taxpayers 
$183,607,000  and  have  replacement  value  of 
$603,766,000.  The  $52,352,000  spent  on  equip- 
ment now  is  valued  at  $120  million. 

Navy  officials  cannot  forget  the  disastrous 
fire  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Constellation  2 
years  ago,  when  the  ship  was  near  completion 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Fifty  lives  were 
lost  and  425  men  were  hospitalized.  Repairs 
delayed  delivery  8  months  and  oust  $31.6  mil- 
lion. 

Top  Pentagon  officials  are  emphatic  that 
the  White  House  has  given  Mr.  McNamara 
complete  authority  for  all  base  closings  and 
state  that  no  political  pressure  has  or  can 
change  his  decisions. 


THE  NEGRO  HERITAGE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  too  little 
is  known  about  the  Negro  heritage  in  the 
United  States — especially  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Negro  in  this  country.  A  cen- 
tral fact  in  our  concern  over  improving 
the  Nation's  climate  on  race  relations  is 
the  need  for  all  Americans  to  know  more 
about  their  own  interrelated  role  in  our 
national  heritage.  America  is  a  blend- 
ing of  world  peoples,  each  ethnic  com- 
ponent contributing  its  own  share  to  our 
total  greatness.  All  too  often  history 
texts  and  reference  materials  used  in  our 
schools  and  libraries  omit  or  subordinate 
the  significance  of  this  cultural  blend 
as  it  relates  to  the  total. 

This  has  a  special  applicability  to  the 
role  of  the  Negro  in  the  total  American 
experience,  and  we  pay  a  heavy  price  be- 
cause we  have  allowed  myth  and  stereo- 
type to  overshadow  the  true  role  of  the 
Negro  in  the  saga  of  our  history.  The 
result  is  a  cultural  lack  of  ?rave  conse- 
quence in  shaping  the  minds  and  motiva- 
tion of  Negro  youth. 

This  concern  Ls  not  a  new  development. 
For  several  decades,  the  Negro  press  and 
educational  institutions  have  partici- 
pated in  Negro  History  Week  and  have 
called  attention  to  the  scholarly  writings 
of  Carter  G.  Woodson,  John  Hope 
Franklin,  Charles  Wesley,  and  J.  A.  Rog- 
ers. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  developing 
the  presentation  of  the  history  of  the 
Negro  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  United  States,  a  Yonkers, 
N.Y.,  publishing  firm,  Educational  Heri- 


tage. Inc..  has  taken  steps  to  broaden 
the  whole  concept  of  heritage  studies 

The  first  of  a  contemplated  20-volump 
Negro  heritage  library  has  been  nuh 
lished  In  New  York  and  I  ask  unanimom 
consent  to  have  printed,  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  the  foreword  entitled  "a 
Note  Prom  the  Publisher."  by  Noel  N 
Marder,  president  of  Educational  Herl 
tage.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fore 
word  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Note  From  the  Publisher 

The  Negro  Heritage  Library  is  Educational 
Heritage's  response  to  a  major  historical 
social  and  psychological  necessity  of  our 
times.  There  is  little  question  that  the  Ne- 
gro  has  emerged  as  the  dominant  figure  on 
the  American  scene  today,  and  yet  he  re- 
mains a  stranger  to  most  White  Americans 
and  often  to  himself  as  well. 

Too  many  Americans,  Negro  and  white 
liave  scant  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  has  a  proud  heritage  of  notable 
achievement.  This  ignorance — and  euphe- 
misms serve  no  valid  purpose  here — is  easily 
explained.  The  standard  texts  on  the  history 
of  America  and  the  Western  World,  the  very 
sources  from  which  we  have  drawn  our 
knowledge  of  man  and  society,  have  con- 
sistently excluded  the  Negro's  contribution, 
I  submit  that  this  omission  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  perpetuation  of  white 
prejudice  and  the  distortion  of  Negro  self- 
esteem.  An  honest  reckoning  of  the  Negro's 
contribution  to  the  building  of  our  society  is 
long  overdue. 

Accordingly,  we  have  set  ourselves  the  com- 
bined task  of  strengthening  the  Negro's  con- 
fidence and  assurance  that  he  has  historical 
roots  deep  within  the  soli  of  Western  civil- 
ization, and  restoring  to  history  those  miss- 
ing pages  whose  absence  has  crippled  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  understand  the  Negro,  hence 
retarding  fulfillment  of  the  American  ideal 
of  equal  Justice  to  all  men,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  a  truthful  and 
accurate  recounting  of  the  Negro's  remark- 
able story.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  content 
of  these  volumes  will  serve  this  high  purpose. 

Noel  N.  Mardeb. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recogni- 
tion of  this  publishing  event  is  under- 
scored in  these  comments  of  Negro  lead- 
ership regarding  the  Negro  Heritage  Li- 
brary: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. :  "The  idea  of 
the  Negro  Heritage  Library  is  a  tremendous 
one.  I  can  think  of  no  venture  in  the  world 
of  ideas  that  is  going  to  be  more  critical 
to  the  Negro  conmiunlty.  In  a  real  sense  It 
is  the  next  frontier  in  our  struggle." 

Langston  Hughes:  "Glory  hallelujah.  It's 
about  time  we  took  a  good  look  at  a  great 
heritage." 

Roy  Wilklns:  "The  Negro  Heritage  Library 
will  make  readily  available,  to  both  Negro 
and  white  readers,  the  facts  needed  to  set 
the  record  straight.  It  should  be  a  continu- 
ing source  of  enlightment  and  Inspiration  to 
people." 

A.  Philip  Randolph:  "I  am  pleased  to  know 
of  the  development  of  the  Negro  Heritage 
Library.  It  is  eminently  important  that  the 
Negro  direct  his  attention  to  the  realm  of 
ideas,  the  book,  and  the  mind,  for  it  Is 
here  alone  that  he  will  find  the  creative  re- 
sovu-ces  to  consolidate  gains  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation of  the  city  of  New  York  has  al- 
ready moved  tc  meet  the  need  for  ex- 
panding knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States.    I  ask  unan- 
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try,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  heading  for 

a  very  serious  showdown  with  President 

Nasser  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  in 

regard  to  the  Middle  East. 

Let  us  remember  that  while  the  at- 

-      A  ot  this  ix)uiu  m  .iic  XV..V....   ^..^    tention  of  our  diplomats  remains  focused 

P"",    nntiines  the  steps  being  taken  in    on  Cyprus.  Malaysia.  Indonesia,  and  the 

article  outlines  me  ^urp  s  ^^^^,^  occurring  in  south  and  southeast 

Asia,  the  conference  of  Arab  kings  and 
leaders  held  in  Alexandria.  Egypt,  last 


pnnsent  that  an  article  from  the 
'^°"Vo?rWorld-Telegram  and  Sun  of 
2Snlsday  August  19.  1964,  entitled 
?^ho^l  Board  Preparing  Own  Negro 
S^  -Text  '•  by  Helen  T.  Emery,  be 
^3  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Th_e 

article  c 

^^ertteTng  no  objection,  the  article 
w^ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
js  follows: 

SCHOOL  BOARD  PREPARING  OwN  NEGHO 

HISTORY  Text 
(By  Helen  T.Emery) 

RPcause  most  history  textbooks  f  aU  to  give 

5^e  picture  of  Negroes  and  their  place  in 
fh.  me  of  the  Nation,  the  board  of  educa- 
S)n  18  preparing  it*  own  history  of  the  Negro 
Se  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  for  teachers, 
^e  new  bulletin  will  be  given  to  all  mem- 
v,rs  of  the  city's  teaching  staff  when  they 
Sn  to  school  on  September  14.  Other 
[^t^ested  persons  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
Scaticn  from  the  school  board  at  110 
Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  publication,  called  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ioin  History,  will  relate  historical  develop- 
ments in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  the  story  of  American  Negroes. 

Though  the  book  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Its  contents  are  reviewed  in  Curriculum  and 
Materials,  official  publication  of  the  curric- 
ulum division  of  the  board  of  education. 

ADVANCE  REVIEW 

"The  (forthcoming)  bulletin  focuses  on 
what  scholars  have  called  the  'why  questions 
of  the  past,'  the  article  explains. 

•It  attempts  to  identify  the  major  torcea 
which  have  influenced  the  American  Negro 
commvmity  and  to  describe  that  community's 
impact  upon  broader  national  and  interna- 
tional developments." 

A  large  part  of  the  buUetln  will  be  de- 
voted to  topics  in  American  history  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  major  revision  in  recent 
historical  writing. 

These  include  accounts  of  slave  owner* 
ship,  slavery  as  a  cause  of  the  Civil  War. 
the  role  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  Reconstruction  and  the 
Negro  in  politics,  and  the  period  of  "reac- 
tion" during  which  Jim  Crow  statutes  were 
enacted  throughout  the  South. 

OMISSIONS,  DISTORTIONS 

The  bulletin  will  close  with  an  account  of 
the  current  civil  rights  struggle. 

The  article  in  Curriculum  and  Materials 
charges  that  many  textbooks  "either  distort 
or  omit  Important  information  on  the  history 
and  achievements  of  the  Negro  people." 

"At  a  time  when  there  is  considerable 
Interest  in  teaching  about  the  Negro's  role  in 
American  history  and  culture,  teachers  are 
confronted  with  a  paucity  of  suitable  in- 
structional materials  dealing  with  the  largest 
minority  group  in  American  life,"  it  con- 
tinues. 

For  some  time  past,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  recognized  the  need  for  balanced 
accounts  of  the  role  of  minority  groups  in 
the  Nation's  history. 

Publishers  accordingly,  have  been  urged  to 
revise  their  textbooks  to  give  a  more  satis- 
factory pictine  of  the  status  of  minority 
groups.  While  improvements  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  more  recent  texts,  "much  still 
needs  to  be  done  to  provide  teachers  and 
students  with  adequate  resources,"  the  cur- 
rlculimi  pamphlet  says. 


SHOWDOWN  WITH  NASSER  FOR 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  coun- 


week.  provided  ample  warning  of  new 
Middle  East  trouble  to  come  in  the  days 
ahead. 

The  13-nation  Arab  conference  failed 
to  arrive  at  any  solutions  of  the  grave 
problems  that  threaten  Middle  East 
peace.  It  offered  no  help  toward  resolv- 
ing the  Yemen  deadlock  or  relieving  the 
tensions  between  Syria  and  her  neigh- 
bors. Indeed,  the  impasse  between  Pres- 
ident Nasser  and  Prince  Faisal,  of  Sau- 
dia  Arabia,  over  the  presence  of  Egyptian 
troops  in  Yemen  was  not  broken,  and 
hostilities  in  that  embattled  land  are 
likely  to  become  worse  now  that  the 
United  Nations  observers  have  with- 
drawn from  the  scene. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  not 
helped  in  this  threatening  situation  by 
continuing  to  recognize  the  Egyptian- 
supported  Yemen  regime  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  help  President  Nasser  out  of 
the  economic  and  financial  troubles 
brought  on  by  his  Yemen  adventure. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Nasser 
promised  the  United  States  in  1962  to 
withdraw  his  army  from  Yemen  m 
return  for  American  recognition  of  the 
puppet  regime. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  now  be  using 
every  means  open  to  us.  including  firm 
conditions  on  renewal  of  our  food-for- 
peace  and  surplus  food  programs  to 
Nasser,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  Egyp- 
tian troops  from  Yemen. 

There  are  a  few  other  facts  on  why 
the  Middle  East  caldron  is  very  likely 
to  boil.     Let  us  remember  that  at  the 
Alexandria  conference  water  was  osten- 
sibly the  new  element  that  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  Middle  East.     But  this 
threat  has  evaporated  under  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  would  be  many  years  before 
any  proposed  Arab  construction  projects 
to  dam  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan 
River  could  seriously  affect  Israel's  water 
supply.     Israel  has  made  it  very  clear 
that   it  would   draw   from   the   Sea   of 
Galilee  only  what  was  allocated  to  it 
under  the  famous  Johnston  plan. 

Water  is  vei-y  important  to  the  Middle 
East.  But  it  is  not  the  issue  now.  The 
real  threat  to  peace  now  comes  from 
President  Nasser's  frustrated  ambition  to 
unite  the  Arab  States  under  his  hegem- 

The  Middle  East  policy  of  the  United 
States  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
making  Nasser's  leadership  possible,  and 
for  sustaining  it.  The  Arabs  are  trying 
to  push  matters  very  far.  In  their  meet- 
ing in  Alexandria,  they  proposed  to  set 
up  a  joint  military  force  to  be  headed  by 
an  Egyptian  officer,  which  would  have 
introduced,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
President  Nasser's  force  in  the  countries 
surrounding  Israel.  Fortunately,  that 
effort  failed.   It  would  have  been  a  direct 


incitement  to  hostility  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

The  EJgyptians  said  that  this  would  be 
done  in  order  to  strengthen  and  better 
equip  the  annies  of  Jordan,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon.  But,  Mr.  President,  such  a 
joint  Arab  force,  with  its  preponderance 
of  Egyptian  soldiers,  would,  in  effect, 
have  enabled  President  Nasser  to  take 
over  in  all  those  countries. 

In  addition,  Nasser  is  trying  to  open 
the  door  to  the  whole  Middle  East  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  seeking  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  equipping  Middle  Eastern 
armies,  including  that  of  British- 
equipped  Jordan,  with  Soviet  weapons. 
Obviously,  this  means  an  open  door  to 
Soviet  teachers,  technicians,  and  politi- 
cal agents. 

We  must  not  forget,  either,  that  it  was 
Lebanon  that  spoiled  this  little  plan. 
And  it  was  Lebanon  that  the  U.S.  policy 
in  1958  saved  from  both  communism  and 
Nasserism  when  President  Eisenhower, 
with  the  support  of  Congress,  sent  in  the 
marines  for  a  temporary  period  in  order 
to  maintain  stability  in  that  country. 

President  Nasser  is  also  moving  to  get 
the  United  States  thrown  out  of  Wheelus 
Air  Base,  in  Libya;  the  British  out  of 
their  bases  in  Cyprus  and  Aden;  and  the 
Baathist  government  out  of  Syria.    He 
is  bringing  extreme  pressure  on  Saudi 
Arabia  to  recognize  the  Yemen  Republi- 
cans; he  continues  to  stir  up  agitation  in 
Iran  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah;  and 
he  is  maneuvering  to  isolate  Israel  from 
the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries.   In  short,  in  terms  of  the  basic 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  President  Nasser  is 
responsible  for  constant  dissension,  with 
the  end  objective  of  driving  the  United 
States  and  Britain  out  of  every  position 
they  hold  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,     and     then    destroying     Israel. 
Israel  has  warned  this  very  day  against 
complacency  in  the  face  of  the  threats 
at  the  Alexandria  conference. 

We  have  been  temporizing  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser  for  more  than  10  years  in 
the  vain  hope  that  he  would  see  the  light 
and  cooperate  with  the  West  in  pursuit 
of  its  objectives  of  peace,  stability,  and 
economic  development  for  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  tried  in  succession  to  be 
his  friend,  his  rescuer,  as  in  the  Suez  and 
Sinai  crises,  and  his  protector.  We  have 
treated  him  as  a  doting  parent  would 
a  spoiled  child,  and  he  has  responded 
in  the  way  one  might  expect  him  to — not 
with  appreciation  but  with  hostility. 

He  has  made  promises  and  has  failed 
to  keep  them.  He  has  played  the  Com- 
munist game  for  everything  that  it  Is 
worth.  He  has  voted  against  us  in  the 
United  Nations  on  almost  every  major 
issue— not  that  that  is  the  end  desidera- 
tum—but it  indicates  one  factor  on 
where  Nasser  is  going. 

Our  policy  toward  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  one  major  issue  on  which 
the  Congress  has  sharply  differed  with 
the  Department  of  State.  The  long  series 
of  "sense"  resolutions  and  amendments 
to  foreign  aid  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Congress  since  1955  shows  that  the  pub- 
lic, as  we  speak  for  it,  has  very  different 
views  from  the  executive  on  this  subject. 
Only  the  other  day  there  was  a  close  vote 
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In  the  0  lier  body  modifying  an  amend- 
ment to  bar  aid  to  Egypt  in  the  f  ood-f  or- 
peace  p-ogram.  That  was  another  in- 
dication that  the  time  for  a  showdown 
on  our   wllcy  Is  fast  approaching. 

Congi  3SS  has  been  putting  the  admin- 
Istratior  — not  only  the  present  adminis- 
tration 1  ut  the  preceding  one — on  notice 
for^  lo]  ig  time  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  patli  nee  of  the  American  people  and 
their  wl  llngness  to  continue  to  give  aid 
to  Egyp  ,  or  to  any  other  nation  which 
seeks  coistantly  to  imdermine  our  for- 
eign ix)lcy  and  go  against  our  best 
Interests, 

It  is  a  matter  of  realism — not  a 
threat — to  say  that  either  the  adminis- 
tration I  lust  convince  the  Congress  that 
Its  polic; '  toward  Egypt  is  the  right  one, 
or  Congi  ass  will  one  day  have  to  mandate 
the  adm  nistration. 

Incide  itaUy,  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  that  k  nd  of  mandate  on  a  policy  ques- 
tion. I  looted  against  it  in  respect  of  a 
very  dlfl  cult  vote  on  Indonesia,  and  so  I 
deprecat ;  a  continuous  policy  by  our 
Executlv;  which  may  bring  on  such  a 
resolutloi  by  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress In  -espect  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Etowever,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  ough ;  to  continue  to  extend  aid  to 
Egjrpt  vlthout  conditions  while  that 
coimtry  pursues  hostile  and  aggressive 
policies  against  other  Arab  States, 
against  t  le  Yemen  and  against  Israel.  I 
am  deep  y  convinced  that  it  could  not 
be  done  If  the  United  States  were  not 
lending  i  Id  and  support  in  the  way  that 
it  is  to  tl  e  Nasser  regime. 

In  ad(  ition,  we  face  the  buildup  of 
Egypt'5  a  rmies  with  the  equipment  of  the 
Soviet  U  lion,  with  all  that  it  implies  in 
terms  o:  renewal  of  that  equipment, 
which  c  in  only  be  done  from  Soviet 
sources.  We  also  face  the  danger  pre- 
sented hi  Nazi  scientists  who  continue  to 
work  in  Cairo  to  develop  missiles,  per- 
haps nu;Iear  missiles,  for  use  against 
Israel  ani  anyone  else  with  whom  Nas- 
ser is  dis  satisfied. 

Our  ob  jectives  in  the  Middle  East  are 
good  and  are  well  worth  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Wl  I  seek  a  firm  basis  for  peace  by 
creating  solitical  stability.  We  seek  to 
advance  economic  development.  We 
seek  to  imit  Communist  influence  in 
the  area.  We  seek  an  end  to  Arab  hos- 
tility tow  ird  Israel.  We  seek  to  keep  air 
and  sea  r  outes  open  through  the  Middle 
East.  Bi  t  we  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  merjly  talking  about  those  objec- 
tives does  not  bring  them  about.  We 
should  b<  initiating  some  active  means 
to  bring  i  ,bout  the  realization  of  our  ob- 
jectives. 

I  sugge  5t  the  following  means  as  very 
Importan,:  We  should  be  supporting 
efforts  tc  bring  coim tries  like  Turkey, 
Israel,  Gi  eece,  Iran,  and  others  in  that 
area,  through  some  form  of  association, 
into  close  trade  relations  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  European  Common 


Market. 


We  should  be  moving  in  a  very 


substantial  way  to  buttress  the  inde- 
pendence and  national  security  of  Arab 
States  Ilk ;  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  as  well 
as  of  Isr  lel,  by  Initiating  measures  to 
halt  the  a  rms  race  and  by  seeking  to  end 
the  prese  it  state  of  belligerency  in  the 
Middle  Ei  st. 


Most  important,  we  should  drive  home 
to  Egsrpt  the  uselessness  of  its  hostile 
policies  toward  Israel  and  the  West,  the 
waste  of  its  resources  which  is  involved, 
and  the  extravagance  of  maintaining  its 
oversized  armed  forces.  We  should  in- 
sist that  the  United  Arab  Republic  fulfill 
its  promise  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Yemen. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  nowhere 
by  indulging  President  Nasser. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
to  try  another  tack.  We  must  try  an- 
other tack,  not  solely  on  the  basis  of 
cutting  off  Nasser — we  certainly  ought  to 
do  that — from  the  aid  which  we  give  him 
now,  which  is  so  important  to  him  in 
carrying  on  his  policy,  but  also  we  ought 
to  try  another  tack  in  bringing  together 
those  nations  of  the  whole  Middle  East, 
including  the  African  nations,  who  wish 
to  cooperate  with  one  another.  For  the 
moment  let  us  leave  out  the  United  Arab 
Republic  or  anyone  else  who  wishes  to 
stay  out  of  it;  but  at  least  let  us  begin 
to  form  a  coalition  of  nations  and  people 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  coopera- 
tion, and  self-interest  which  will  give  us 
a  counterforce  to  Nasser. 

The  real  problem  in  the  Middle  East 
is  that  while  we  are  playing  ball  with 
Nasser  and  getting  exactly  nowhere,  and 
allowing  him  to  do  with  our  resources 
whatever  he  chooses  in  order  to  buttress 
his  adventures.  We  are  not  building  up 
any  aggregation  of  nations  or  peoples  in 
the  Middle  East  in  order  to  meet  the 
situation  which  may  be  created  if  Nasser 
finally  cuts  loose  100  percent  and  really 
makes  himself  the  danger  to  trade  and  to 
the  whole  Middle  East  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming. 

I  urge  the  State  Department,  based 
upon  the  notice  served  upon  us  in  this 
Alexandria  meeting,  to  get  about  the 
business  of  dealing  with  what  will  be 
the  next  crisis  after  the  crisis  which  we 
have  had — probably  they  will  be  overlap- 
ping in  the  Middle  East — which  is  com- 
ing up  the  pike,  as  far  as  anyone  can  see, 
as  sure  as  fate. 

A  nation  like  ours,  with  all  its  re- 
sources and  power,  cannot  stand  by  and 
wait  until  crises  break.  We  may  be  faced 
with  two,  three,  or  more  crises  in  the 
world  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
way  to  handle  those  in  our  case  is  not 
to  step  away  from  them  but  to  meet 
them,  because  in  that  way  we  can  head 
off  far  worse  disasters  than  crises.  So 
I  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  a  personal  hand  in  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Middle  East  now.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  Department  is  inclined  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  appeasement  and  of 
placating  Nasser  on  the  theory  that  it 
will  get  results.  It  has  not  gotten  them 
up  until  now.  The  situation  is  technical- 
ly peaceful,  but  this  is  a  very  temporary 
state,  and  the  dangers  arc  overwhelming. 
Here  is  one  area  in  which  we  can  head 
off  a  real  conflagration  by  acting  with 
intelligence  now.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  spoken  today  in  the  light  of  news 
reports  which  indicate  the  fact  that  a 
storm  is  brewing  in  the  Middle  East  and 
we  had  better  batten  down  the  hatches 
and  handle  our  resources  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deal  with  it. 


V 


September  n 


Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  ^  °* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th« 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  "      "® 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cftii 

o  roll  ^au 


the  roll 

Mr.    JAVITS. 


Mr. 


President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  th^ 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
now  like  to  address  myself  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Humphrey]  and  myself  to  the  so- 
called  Dirksen-Mansfield  reapportion- 
ment amendment  to  the  foreign-aid  bill. 

I  wish  to  state,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  to  clarify  it,  the  basis  upon 
which  we  have  acted  and  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  effect,  as  I  understand 
it. 

First,  we  must  appreciate  that  when  we 
deal  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  we  are  dealing  with  a  com- 
pletely coordinate  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. In  the  give  and  take  here  the 
other  day,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  personal  friend,  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  spoke  of  a  supplication 
by  the  Congress  to  the  Court. 

One  supplicates  a  superior— he  does 
not  supplicate  an  equal.  Neither  can  one 
dictate  to  an  equal  or  order  an  equal. 
This  is  a  very  important  distinction 
which  must  be  made.  One  deals  with  an 
equal  as  an  equal.  One  can  express  to 
an  equal  one's  opinion,  deeply  held,  and 
which  one  considers  persuasive.  One  can 
expect  that  the  equal  will  listen  to  that 
opinion,  and  have  every  right  in  good 
faith  to  ask  that  the  equal  act  on  that 
opinion,  unless  some  strong  reason  to  the 
contrary  can  be  demonstrated. 

If  the  equal  will  not  act  in  accordance 
with  that  opinion,  there  is  not  much  one 
can  do  about  it  at  that  level.  But  there 
are  other  things  that  can  be  done  if  one 
is  unhappy  about  it,  because  certain  re- 
lationships exist,  either  relationships  of 
money — which  was  evidenced  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  respect  to  raising  sal- 
aries for  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court — or  in  some  other  direction.  But 
upon  the  fundamental  point  of  coordi- 
nate power,  the  Supreme  Court  has  such 
power. 

Whether  my  judgment  in  that  respect 
is  important  or  germane  or  relevant  at 
all,  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
these  reapportionment  cases  under  the 
14th  amendment  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  have  decided  them,  under 
the  modern  concepts  of  constitutional 
law. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  We  are  a 
legislature,  to  which  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  and  as  it  af- 
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.     onv  State  legislatures,  has  come    rather  an  overstrong  use  of  the  Court's    fectuate  these  acts,  »^?^e  we  do  not 

^  a  matter  oi  nr_sh  i™Ptr.i:":,.„,e^  *^        tn  tbP  ru^^  of  t.hP  state  of  Vermont.    Neither  do  we  know  that  individual  leg- 
Jad  not  been  the 


ai 


^^^nSSo?  first  impression.     That    power  when  dealing  with  a  State.  toow  w 

^  Baker  against  Carr.  ^  ^^  ^^°^^^^^  to  transact  any  business,  except  to  deal  with  celerity  in  doing  what  nalght  be  done 

"•   ^^This  Ztrine  is  not  written  with  reapportiomnent,  no  matter  what  under  these  provisions  of  the  resolution 

^l;±sTnreTlhl  heavens  ^hich  the  needs  of  the  State  may  be     Again,  ^o  which  I  a^  re  erring^    All  ^ha^^ 

^  ^^'^Ar^iv  nulled  aoart  to  reveal  it  I  believe  that  to  the  normal  citizen  this  say  to  the  Court  is      This  is  what  we 

^ere  suddenly  pu  led  aPf^J^  ^J^^^^^  J^  seems  an  overly  strong  use  of  the  Court's  have  in  contemplation.    Go  along  with 

to  the  earth.    Th^  IS  a  situaUon  wmcn  seems  ^^  °ve   y         ^       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^          ^^  ^^^^  progress 

'^.TwSch  theT  as  we  do   seek  the    Kng  to  change  a'situation  which  has    ^'-',^^  ^^"^^^^ZZ^ie'^r^^^^ 
:^pi?t:f'SeAmeWoi.e.   The,^^    ^^S1s^?L^ firsT poTnt^""'  ^^elVnZrt^olVe  ^L'T^ 

iSi^H-—  S^B^^^^^^^  Tt^^^^^^^^^ 

BSsisK-jfs  ssHSHr^-S  :5S.K!JrESS?iSi' 

aiSHS£S  =i'HSF"=  BSBiS^ 

nation  in  the  public  schools    Pnor  to    «=  to  what  is  reasoname  mcCcllocr  has  a  constitutional 

S  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in    ^  "  ^™=  ^  "A f  ^^^'"T «;^^^^^^  Snendment  proposal.    I  shall  Introduce 

^Z^T^o^-^^ofXLs'fS^fSt  tTll^J ^^1^r^££^^  r.^oSiJcS^^h-Tp'^oia"'  71!^ 

ffileTt'hrcStuMaSJ    ;j|^eS|  Point  is  th.  w    ^  J^-o^^^^or  th^  D.^n^..^^^^^^ 

equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the    right  u,  press  upon  "-'Court^  the  fact       o     ^^^  ^    ^^j^^^^  „^i,j  ^  ^e  allowed 

"Sr:rer^.an  to  he  changed  .    ^^^B^Z^^^A    ^^^  iSSi? sh'Sl^e  Z] 

s'\^srdtc\sir:'^huTs«  3£pHS3£  z:sTor^^^^^.°ssx^Ti^ 

analysis  it  was  the  Brown  case  which  many  States.    .^^^^^J^^P^' ^^^^.^  "^'  Se  of  each  State  should  decide  that  ques- 
Zie  the  change  solid  as  a  position  for  JJ^^^f^^^^^^^/g^^"^^^  Sst^rfans  migiTt  Son  ^^  that  any  constitutional  amend- 
the   country    to    observe.    The    Court  <^^°}^sh  P^™^J!Lt  ?L  T?T5?n;,tT^  ment  should  be  only  permissive  in  char- 
realized  it,  as  well  as  we  did,  and  in  that  JJ^^erstand  it-why  the  U.SSenate^^^  mem  snom  y  i-  ^  ^^^^ 
S  provided  that  in  the  decrees  of  the  ^e  organized  on  a  basis  not  of  Population  f^^^  J^^^^I  propped  constitutional 
lower  courts,  accommodation  should  be  and  the  other  House  on  ine  oasis  oi  ^-^^^rimpntrnvself  todav 
Ktocomplianccinthefamouswords.  P^P^^f^r peoU so ^  ^c^S^tssZ'tlT^  January.    The 
"with  all  deliberate  speed. '  To  ,1  /o!^^n?bLp  t>^!>^^^  various  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
In  the  apportionment  cases,  the  Court  P^^^^^f/ J™^^^  ^^"^^^^^  states  even'n  menrwUl  be  before  us.    They  may  or 
did  not  provide  that  standard,  speclfi-  s,^-,^/_^\'h '    have  ve^y ^eavrconS  may   not   be   reported   by    committees. 
cally;  but  even  there  the  Supreme  Court  g^„^„\^'„/^^_^^^^^  They  may  or  may  not  be  acted  on  by 
did  say  that  it  expected  some  time  must  f  °f  °^ /^  That  is  Ukely  to  be  t^  Congress.    But  our  resolution  says  to  the 
elapse  until  the  legislatures  could  con-  i'^^,^,,?'^  °^^-^^^L'V  tS  qi^^  Supreme  Court:  "If  we  do  move  into  this 
fomi  to  this  standard   which  the  Court  ^jsult  when    a^    and    f  the  question  ^.^p^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

had  now  enunciated  in  these  cases.    It  ^"Jf '"^^^Vd  l^f^^^^^                  celerity  reasonable  celerity,  then,  as  we  go  along, 

contemplated  that  time  would  elapse,  «  we  should  with  reaso^^^^^^                                                              ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

that  good  faith  to  comply  would  be  recog-  submit  such  a  ^onst^tut lo^^^^^^  neceSarily,  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  months,  or  a 

nized  by  the  lower  courts,  and  that  the  to  the  people  of  the  United  States    an  ^^cessamy,    ,    ^    ^    .                   ^^^^  ^^ 

process  would  then  proceed  to  take  a  ,\^f  ^f^,^^^*  7^^^^,^^^^°^^^  Tnts  to  continue  with  us,  gi'ving  us  an 

measurable  period  of  time.    After  all.  the  zens  of  the  ^^oiyidual  States  to  opt   ii  ^     ^^    ^  ^^^^t  this  situation  or, 

State  legislatures  have  existed  as  long  as  they  choose^  to  set  "P  on^^^^^f^.^^  ^s  atS,  to  make  available  the  means  for 

the  Republic.    This   decision  had  just  basis  of  other  tnan  population,  ^nere  is  . .            ^     ^^  j^  wants  to  quit. 

Lme  down  after  more  than  a  century  no  reason  ^^^y  we  cannot  turn  to  the  ^^^^^f  °^' .^foelSng  with  us,  we  will 

and  a  half  of  practice  which  did  not  Court  and  say  '  We  are  start  ng  a  pr^^^^^^  go  along  with  it.    It  seems  to  me  that 

accord  with  that  decision.    That  was  the  which  will  make  a  change  in  the  situati^  ^^^^'Jg^'^the  ^nly  ^      m  which  we  can 

status  of  law  prior  to  that  decision.  that  ^ou  have  m  erpreted      ^ve  us  a  that  l^^^''^^^^/^^^^  bodies  in  a 

Where  does  the  Congress  come  In?  J^.^^'if  ^^^^S  and  ^con^  to  see  great  Federal  system  such  as  ours. 

We  come  in  in  two  ways.    First,  the  low-  Jf/^^f.^ J^J'J'f^^^e  Itate^^^^^^    ^°  '^^  The  same  is  true  of  the  States.    We 

er  courts  have  acted,  in  the  judgment  of    ^T/.^^f ''J  f come  to^^^^^^  interpreta-     say  to  the  Court:  "The  States  have  now 
many,  including  myself,  with  undue  pres-        At  Jhis  pomi  I  come  to  the  i^te^jreta  y         ^^^^  . ^  ^^^. ^^^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

sure  upon  the  States-again  I  empha-  "°^- °i,,^3^|e^X-s  S^^^^^^^  a   reasonable   opportunity   to   reappor- 

size  the  word  "undue"--and  have  in  some  ^°^^!.^/\'^d  i  ^^^^^^^^  tion."    The  Court  might  say,  "All  right, 

cases  required  what,  when  we  are  dealing  ^f'^^T,:.,fi^?J;,„2-?n?I^nin^^^  We  will  wait  3  months.    See  what  you 

With  the  States,  is  a  somewhat  undigni-  ^f^ ^,^^3^;,:^:^^^^^^^^^  Tan  "do.     I^  we  are  satisfied  that  the 

fied  procedure.  ^     ^^    ^o  do  these  things,  it  does  not  ask  States  are  proceeding  in  good  faith  ana 

For  example— and  I  have  given  these  J       \^      ^^^^^  ^j^      ^^g  ^Q^e-  nor  does  are  submitting  the  proposal  to  the  peo- 

examples  before,  but  I  shall  repeat  them  .^  .^^p^y  ^.j^^^  ^^^^  ^^u  ^e  done.    It  does  ple,  we  might  wait  3  months  more,  or 

here  to  illustrate  my  point^-in  the  case  ^^^^  imply  that  Congress  will  author  and  3  months  after  that.' 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Court  has  submit  a  constitutional  amendment.    It  The  sense  of  the  resolution  we  nave 

bobtailed  the  legislators'  terms  from  2  does  not  imply  that  the  State  legislatures  presented  is  that  we  will  have  mionnea 

years  to  1  year.    It  has  provided  for  will  act  to  conform,  in  a  way  satisfactory  the  Court  as  to  our  intentions  ana  ae- 

three  elections  in  3  years,  instead  of  the  to  the  Court,  to  the  individual  decrees  or  sires,  so  that  that  wiH  become  an  element 

normal  number  of  elections,  which  would  to  the  principles  which  the  Court  has  laid  of  good  J aith  on  our  side  af  we/^  a^  on  tne 

be  two  in  that  period  of  time.    It  has  down  in  its  decisions.  side  of  the  Court.    The  Court  w^^^^ 

provided  that  the  terms  of  office  be  cur-        All  it  says  is  this :  Do  not  give  us  a  stay  tain  J^^  P^^er  ,  We  wouid^^^^ 

tailed     That,  to  most  citizens,  seems  like  for  the  whole  time  span  necessary  to  ef-  Court  power  or  deny  it  power.   Nor  wouia 
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we  be  gl  Ing  ourselves  power  or  denying 
ourselvei  power.  There  Is  no  presump- 
tion of  £  liferent  or  greater  powers  that 
either  w;  or  the  Court  would  have,  or 
that  a  8  ate  legislature  or  the  people  of 
any  Stat;  would  have.  The  only  thing 
that  woild  happen  would  be  that,  just 
as  the  Caurt  has  advised  us  of  wttat^t 
deems  sh  ould  be  done,  so  we  apprise  the 
Court  of  how  we  would  like  to  continue 
with  our  process  of  conforming  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  to  the  law,  now  the  su- 
preme la;v  of  the  land  as  enunciated  by 
the  Supn  >me  Court. 

I  emphasize,  therefore,  that  what  we 
are  talkli  ig  about  in  this  "sense"  amend- 
ment is  ]  lot  a  stay  of  proceedings,  in  a 
kind  of  \  holesale  way,  until  all  the  leg- 
islatures have  had  a  chance  to  act  in 
respect  o  '  apportionment  and  until  Con- 
gress has  had  a  chance  to  act  In  respect 
of  a  CO  istitutional  amendment,  and 
holding  (verything  to  wait  until  those 
great  eve  nts  have  developed  throughout 
the  couni  ry.  On  the  contrary,  what  we 
are  recon  imending  is  that,  on  a  case-by- 
case  baslj ,  the  Court  go  along  with  us  as 
we  go  alo  ag  with  it,  and  that  the  timing 
be  based  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the 
timing  0 '  the  actions  that  are  being 
taken  by  Congress  and  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures. 

The  whole  concept  of  a  step-by-step 
basis  by  us  and  by  the  courts  is  pre- 
mised upon  one  fundamental  proposi- 
tion; na  nely.  that  Congress  has  no 
power  tc  order  the  Court.  That  Is 
the  concjpt  of  the  Dlrksen-Mansfield 
amendment.  The  concept  there  is  that 
Congress  does  have  the  power  to  order 
the  Cour;;  that  it  is  thought  that  we 
save  our  act  from  being  declared  \m- 
constltutl  mal  by  a  provision  which  en- 
titles the  Court  to  refuse  to  grant  a  stay 
contemplnted  by  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment,  when  it  finds  highly  un- 
usual c:  rcumstances  which  dictate 
against  gi  anting  a  stay. 

In  my  j  idgment.  the  Court  would  have 
to  constrie  that  phrase  to  mean  any 
condition,  ,  in  its  own  judgment,  which 
dictate  t  »at  the  stay  should  not  be 
granted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Court  wlahes  to  show  Congress  the  re- 
spect whl:h  It  should,  it  will  probably 
have  to  <  eclare  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
proposal  unconstitutional;  because  if 
the  Court  is  really  going  to  construe  im- 
usual  circumstances  to  be  unusual  cir- 
cxmistanccs  as  a  matter  of  fact,  requir- 
ing a  factual  finding  to  that  effect,  I 
believe  tl  e  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  be  construed  by  the  Court 
to  be  a  dii  action,  or  what  might  be  called 
a  rule  of  decision,  which,  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Court  would  have  to  strike 
down  as  mconstltutional,  exactly  as  it 
did  In  respect  to  a  statute  which  pre- 
scribed a  rule  of  decision  In  the  classic 
Klein  cas€ ,  a  case  decided  some  time  ago, 
but  which  is  much  in  point  in  this  sit- 
uation. :  n  the  Klein  case,  the  Court 
said: 

We  mus1  think  that  Congress  has  Inad- 
^Tertently  p  assed  the  limit  which  separates 
legislative  :  rom  Judicial  power. 

In  United  States  against  Klein,  de- 
cided In  1 J72,  the  Court  sharply  distin- 


guished from  the  so-called  McCardle 
case,  decided  3  years  earlier,  and  upon 
which  so  much  reliance  is  being  placed 
in  respect  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
passed  on  an  act  by  which  Congress  pur- 
ported to  withdraw  jurisdiction  from  the 
Court  oL.§p^ij:a^t^  cjiass  q1  pending 
cases.  The  Supreme  Court  Thereupon 
held  that  that  statute  sought  to  change 
for  the  Court  a  rule  of  decision  in  a  pend- 
ing case,  and  was  unconstitutional 
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a  substitute  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment  No 
1215.  with  the  time  between  12-20  dSJIh 
2:20  p.m.  on  that  day  to  be  equally  Svld^ 
and  controlled  by  the  proponents  and  tS 
opponents,  respectively,  and  that  the  Sen*t^; 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]  have  the  rleht 
to  modify  his  amendment  until  the  ve« 
and  nays  are  ordered  thereon. 

The  reason  I  make  this  request  Is  that 
It  will  fit  in  with  the  plans  of  certefn 
Senators  for  that  day.  It  will  allow  the 
time  to  be  shortened  by  10  minutes  bp 


The  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment  ^^'f^^  ^2  o  clock  and  12:20,  rather  than 
makes  no  distinction  between  pending  between  12  o  clock  and  12:30.  Itwillalso 
cases  and  new  cases;  nor,  indeed,  could     o  o°n^ -J^fu         ^°*^  ^°  ^^^  underway  at 


It  make  such  a  distinction,  because,  after 
all,  in  the  normal  case,  the  authors  of 
an  amendment  would  say,  "We  will 
change  it":  but  they  cannot.  The  rea.son 
they  cannot  is  that  most  of  the  cases  in 
the  country  now  are  pending  cases. 
Therefore,  the  fat  is  in  the  fire  in  terms 
.of  jurisdiction  of  the  Sup'-eme  Court  and 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  both 
original  and  appellate,  and  very  little  can 
be  done  about  it. 

Suits  for  reapportionment  are  pend- 
ing In  the  following  States:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Delaware. 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Illinois.  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Utah.  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming. 

Most  of  the  States  are  now  in  litiga- 
tion. Hence,  we  face  a  fact,  not  a 
theory.  The  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment, therefore,  cannot  be  changed  to 
apply  prospectively  because  if  it  did.  it 
would  be  discriminatory  and  wash  out.  or 
seek  to  wash  out  its  applicability  to  the 
vast  number  of  pending  cases,  which  in- 
volve most  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOnmCATION    OF    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
on  Thursday  last,  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
September  15,  at  2:30  p.m.  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  pending  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time — 2:30  p.m. — be 
changed  to  2:20  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  will  then  read  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate,  on  Tuesday, 
September  15,  at  2:20  p.m.  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  pending  Javits  amendment  No.  1234  as 


2:20.  if  the  modification  Is  agreed  to  i 
would  hope  that  the  vote  would  be  slowlv 
taken  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  Is  agreed 
to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate,  on  Tuesday 
September  15.  at  2:20  p.m.  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  pending  Javits  amendment  No.  1234  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Dirksen  amendment  No 
1215,  with  the  time  between  12:20  p.m.  and 
2:20  p.m.  on  that  day  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents,  respectively,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits)  have  the 
right  to  modify  his  amendment  until  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  thereon  (Sept 
10,  1964.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of 
Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  pop- 
ulation, with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  addi- 
tional sponsors  until  1  week  from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  204)  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  its  voters,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intent* 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States :  i 

"AETICLE  XXV 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit  a  State 
having  a  bicameral  leglslatTire  from  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  one  house  of  its 
legislature  upon  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population,  if  such  apportionment  has 
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>,™itted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 

***^'?hr?uS  a  statewide  referendum  held 

^**.Sce  with  law  and  with  the  pro- 

"'.'^  n?  this  constitution,  and  such  appor- 

fit  bas  been  approved  by  a  majority 

*l°S  voters  in  that  referendum. 

°^  fZ  2    This  article  shall  be  inoperative 

'r«'  It'  shall    have   been    ratified    as    an 

'^^    HnJent  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 

"^Mfrfs  of   three-fourths    of    the    several 
ylatures  ^i  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

ftS^Son  tTthe  Itates  by  the  Congress." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
A,!!i'ihis  joint  resolution  not  because  I 
rZct  it  to  be  acted  on  at  this  session  of 
Sess  We  all  know  that  this  subject 
Si  come  before  us  next  year.  It  may 
vprv  weU  have  different  sponsorship  at 
that  time,  although  I  shaU  hope  to  be 
nne  of  its  sponsors. 

I  have  introduced  the  joint  resolution 
to  show  my  good  faith,  and  to  show  what 
I  have  In  mind  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
tpr  I  desire  to  show  how  I  feel  with  re- 
ject to  the  people  in  each  respective 
State  deciding  what  they  wish  to  do. 
These  are  the  very  same  people,  on  the 
same  basis  of  one  person,  one  vote,  to 
whom  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  decision 
has  given  the  power  in  respect  to  the 
State  legislatures.  Under  the  joint  reso- 
lution that  I  introduced,  this  power  could 
be  applied  within  each  State  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  a  referendum  to  change  the 
way  in  which  one  house  of  that  State's 
legislature  Is  organized. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  my  position, 
this  is  a  unique  situation  in  which  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  have  co- 
ordinate power.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tion  under  which  the  legislature  of  each 
State  would  determine  what  it  wishes  to 
do  about  apportionment.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  the  power  to  declare  acts  of  the 
States  unconstitutional  under  the  14th 
amendment  equal  protection  guarantee. 
I  believe  the  Court  has  properly  exercised 
such  authority  in  respect  to  its  decisions 
in  Baker  against  Carr,  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  and  the  other  cases. 

Nonetheless,  the  time  must  now  elapse, 
short  or  long,  as  the  facts  may  warrant— 
I  emphasize  that  "short  or  long  as  the 
facts  may  warrant"— to  give  the  people 
and  the  legislature  of  every  State  an  op- 
portunity to  conform  to  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

B  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
started  to  say  a  moment  ago,  we  are  in  a 
situation  with  relation  to  two  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government — one  co- 
ordinate branch  In  charge  of  determin- 
ing what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  under 
the  constitutional  mandate  of  the  14th 
amendment  for  equal  protection  of  the 
laws:  the  other,  under  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  legislate.  Including  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  may  permit  a 


change  In  the  14th  amendment  require- 
ment with  relation  to  the  apportionment 
of  State  legislative  bodies.  We  are  turn- 
ing to  the  Court  at  a  time  when  the  law 
has  been  declared  for  the  first  time,  after 
many  years,  and  saying,  "Now  that  you 
have  determined  the  law,  give  oppor- 
tunity, so  long  as  steps  are  being  taken 
to  implement  what  you  have  determined, 
in  good  faith  and  with  reasonable  celer- 
ity, to  the  State  legislatures  and  to  the 
Congress  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
what  has  now  been  declared  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  statute,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be.  As  I  have  ex- 
plained, in  the  face  of  all  the  pending 
cases  for  State  reapportionment,  which 
represent  most  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  in  the  Klein  case,  such  a  statute 
requiring  the  Court  to  stay  its  hand, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  declared  un- 
constitutional unless  the  Court  con- 
strued It  solely  as  a  request.  In  respect 
to  the  dignity  of  the  two  coordinate 
bodies,  we  should  accordingly  make  the 
request,  in  order  to  do  what  the  Con- 
stitution permits  us  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
honor  our  desires  if  they  are  presented 
with  respect  for  the  ceordinate  equality 
of  the  two  branches  of  government — the 
judiciary  and  the  legislative— seeking 
the  application  of  a  rule  of  reason  to  en- 
able implementation  of  the  legal  con- 
cept to  go  forward.  I  base  this  on  what  I 
think  is  an  excellent  quotation  from  the 
majority  opinion  in  one  of  the  major  re- 
apportionment cases,  the  case  of  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  at  page  50  of  the 
pamphlet  opinion,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


In  awardlrig  or  withholding  immediate  re- 
lief, a  court  is  entitled  to  and  should  con- 
sider the  proximity  of  a  forthcoming  election 
and  the  mechanics  and  complexities  of  State 
election  laws,  and  should  act  and  rely  upon 
general  equitable  principles.  With  respect 
to  the  timing  of  relief,  a  court  can  reasonably 
endeavor  to  avoid  a  disruption  of  the  election 
process  which  might  result  from  requiring 
precipitate  changes  that  could  make  unrea- 
sonable or  embarrassing  demands  on  a  State 
In  adjusting  to  the  requirements  cf  the 
Court's  decree. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  an  admirable  statement  when  joined 
with  the  expression  of  our  Intention, 
which  is  the  resolution  which  the  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
and  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  I  have  pre- 
sented to  our  colleagues.  We  would  ex- 
press our  Intention.  The  Court  has  said 
that  it  is  willing  to  accommodate  itself 
and  to  make  provision  against  unreason- 
able or  embarrassing  demands  on  a  State 
in  adjusting  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Court's  decree. 

Joining  our  intentions,  plus  the  Court's 
expressed  intention,  both  parties  may  be 
treated  with  utmost  dignity,  and  may 
accommodate  each  to  the  other's  needs 
and  ideas  with  full  respect  for  the  co- 
ordinate authority  in  both  bodies  of 
government.  If,  on  ^.he  other  hand,  we 
order  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  Court  then  construes  the 
language  "except  in  the  case  of  highly 
unusual  circumstances"  as  it  ordinarily 
would  construe  that  language,  we  run 


into  the  danger  of  an  unnecessary  con- 
frontation between  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Congress,  for  the  Court  knows,  as  a 
matter  of  principle — and  this  involves 
veiT  much  more  than  the  reapportion- 
ment cases — that  it  would  have  to  strike 
down  such  a  statute. 

Tlierefore,  for  reasons  of  policy  and 
comity  between  two  great  branches  of 
government,  and  for  the  most  funda- 
mental reason  of  all.  the  ability  to  pro- 
ceed under  our  own  system  without  gov- 
ernmental paralysis  or  undue  confronta- 
tion between  two  coordinate  branches  of 
government,  I  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
adoption  of  the  McCarthy-Humphrey- 
Javits  substitute  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing today. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  mean  the 
Javits-McCarthy-Hvimphrey  amendment 
which  was  printed  and  submitted  last 
week  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  reserved  the  right,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  kindly 
allowed  by  the  other  Senators  participat- 
ing, to  modify  that  amendment  If  W£ 
care  to  make  some  modification.  I  wa^ 
speaking  only  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple and  thrust  which  was  involved  In 
the  substitute  for  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  Its 
present  form,  while  the  intentions  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  excellent. 
It  is  unacceptable  to  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  correct  and  that  they 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  amendment  in  its  present  form 
would  put  psychological  pressure  upon 
the  legislatures  to  delay  reapportion- 
ment, even  if  ordered  by  the  Court,  and 
it  would  also  put  psychological  pressure 
upon  at  least  the  lower  courts  not  to  is- 
sue apportionment  rulings  imder  the 
previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Since  we  believe  the  reapportionment 
decisions  of  the  Court,  we  do  not  want 
such  pressures  to  be  applied. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  those 
two  considerations  is  the  effect  of  the 
language  on  page  two  of  the  amendment 
which  at  present  reads  as  follows : 

Adequate  time  should  be  accorded  •  •  • 
for  consideration  by  the  States  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  or  to 
the  apportionment  of  the  membership  there- 
of, which  shall  have  been  duly  submitted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  States  for  ratification. 


It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  this  pro- 
posal would  be  a  tacit  commitment  by 
the  Congress  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  constitutional  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  the  courts  have  been  com- 
pletely correct  in  this  matter,  both  as 
regards  representation  in  one  house  and 
in  both  houses  of  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures. 

Furthermore,  this  language  would  tend 
to  constitute  a  stay  of  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod during  the  time  the  amendment  was 
before  the  States.  During  this  time  the 
malapportioned  State  legislatures  would 
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again  lave  the  power  to  approve  the 
amend  nent  and  thus  to  seal  themselves 
Into  ofl  ce  almost  In  perpetuity  And  dur- 
ing th<  time  tliat  the  amendment  was 
before  Jie  State  legislatures  any  further 
action  in  the  way  of  reapportionment 
would  je  stayed  and  prevented.  This 
could  t  e  as  long  as  7  years. 

I  app  reciate  the  intentions  of  my  good 
friend  rom  New  York  It  is  my  hope 
that  W!  can  reach  an  agreement  upon 
the  latguage  It  pains  me  to  have  to 
saythlj 


September  ij^ 


Until  there  is  a  definite  provision  k 
the  Constitution  which  limite  th?^  ^ 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to^  nterpre^'T]!; 
14th  amendment,  so  far  as  it  r/fe J^ 


in  whic  1  the  amendment  was  originally 
present  ;d  it  is  unacceptable. 

Mr.  .  AVTTS.  In  response  to  my  be- 
loved Iriend's  comment&r-and  I  shall 
answer  every  one  of  the  items  to  which 
he  has  inferred— I  shall  Uck  them  off  to 
be  sure  I  xmderstand  them.  What  he 
has  sal(  Is  not  within  the  contemplation 
of  this  Senator,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
reflectel  also  that  it  is  not  within  the 
contem  )lation  of  either  Senator  from 
Minnes<  »ta.  Senator  McCarthy  or  Sena- 
tor Hui  [PHRrr.  What  we  have  to  do,  if 
we  can,  Is  to  make  it  clear  to  our  col- 
leagues who  entertain  these  doubts.  I 
hope  w€  can  do  that.  That  Is  why  I  wel- 
come th ;  opportunity  to  make  any  modi- 
fication which  may  be-  necessary  in  the 
langiiag;. 

With  respect  to  the  reference  to  psy- 
chologltal  pressure  upon  State  legisla- 
tures, ve  have  no  desire  to  have  any 
psychoh  glcal  Impact  brought  to  bear 
upon  thi  an.  When  I  was  stating  my  case 
for  the  substitute,  I  made  it  clear  that 
we  h<H)e  i  to  find  a  good  faith  quotient  in 
the  way  of  the  time  given  the  legislatures 
to  proceed  to  conform  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  iecrees.  I  did  not  state  that  we 
were  go;  ng  to  deal  with  a  wholesale  stay 
until  ev(  rythlng  was  completed. 

The  s  icond  pohit  is  that  the  Senator 
does  not  personally  favor  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  any  kind  and, 
therefor  j,  does  not  think  we  should  leave 
any  imi  lication  that  we  are  going,  tn 
good  fai  h,  to  respond  to  the  Court's  giv- 
ing time  by  getting  time  to  have  one.  I 
happen  \o  favor  some  kind  of  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  one  which  I 
favor  ar  d  have  submitted  would  require 
approva:  by  the  people  of  each  State  be- 
fore one  louse  of  a  State  legislature  could 
be  appotioned  on  a  basis  other  than 
populati(  »n. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  does  not 
wish  to  «  committed— neither  do  I— to 
the  projiosltion  that  based  upon  this 
"sense"  lesolution,  we  are  by  implication 
committ  ng  ourselves  to  proposing  an 
amendm  ;nt  to  the  States,  expressly  or  by 
Impllcati  yii. 

Third,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  stated 
that  ind(  finite  time  would  be  granted.  I 
pleaded  ny  case  on  the  basis  that  the 
best  way  for  the  coordinate  branches  of 
governm  snt  to  proceed  would  be  step  by 
step.  Ai  the  State  legislatures  move 
forward  >r  as  Congress  moves  forward, 
at  every  step  the  courts,  by  a  series  of 
relativelj  short  steps,  can  determine 
whether  mough  action  Is  being  taken  to 
justify  fi  rther  stays,  knowing  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
leglslatmes.  So  I  do  not  contemplate 
any  who!  esale  stay  of  1  or  2  or  3  years 
but  cont<  mplate  instead  that  the  courts 


will  take  a  look  at  the  matters  and  de- 
termine, within  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress that  stays  are  deserved. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  malappor- 

tloned  State  legislatures,  I  point  out  that  the  apportionment'of  ^State  Wu?»f  ^  ^ 

nobody-neither  the  Senator  from  IIU-  I  believe  the  Comt  should  be  fiwi^""' 

nois  nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  no  matter  to  interpret  the  Constitution   and  "Jl"? 

how  strongly  they  may  feel  about  this  the    decisions    of    the    Suo^Pn?.  V^^ 

matter-is  saying  that  the  acts  of  the  should  be  followed  by  the  S  cnn^ 

State  legislatures  which  are  malappor-  and   by  the  various  State  leKhiai-n^ 

tioned  are  mvalid.    If  that  were  the  re-  And   I   am   also   opposed   to  anv^'l- 

suit,  as  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  amendment    since    I    submit   that   th 
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anarchy.  The  processes  of  government 
have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  must 
continue.  Therefore,  the  idea  is  to  move 
forward — I  do  not  even  use  the  words 
"with  all  deliberate  speed,"  because 
those  words  were  used  in  another  con- 
text, and  I  do  not  want  to  use  them  in 
this  context.  But  we  should  go  forward 
with  all  the  celerity  of  which  we  are 
capable.  I  read  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  own  decisions  on  this  subject  as 
to  what  it  means  to  go  forward.  It  is 
found  at  page  50  of  the  pamphlet  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against 
Simms: 

with  respect  to  the  timing  of  relief,  a  court 
can  reasonably  endeavor  to  avoid  a  disrup- 
tion of  tlie  election  process  which  might  re- 
sult from  requiring  precipitate  changes  that 
could  make  unreasonable  or  embarrassing 
demands  on  a  State  in  adjusting  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  CkDurfs  decree. 

All  that  we  are  trying  to  do  by  our 
amendment  is  to  state  to  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government  our  desire  to 
afford  some  period  in  which  to  deter- 
mine the  intentions  of  State  legislatures, 
so  that  the  Court  may  itself  determine 
what  are  and  what  are  not  unreasonable 
or  embarrassing  demands  on  a  State. 

Answering  the  four  points  the  Senator 
has  raised — and  again  I  make  no  plea  for 
the  original  language  of  our  proposal;  it 
may  very  well  be  that  it  will  be  very 
much  better  expressed,  and  I  hope  we 
can  come  to  that  conclusion — the  intent 
of  our  proposal  is  certainly  no  different 
from  what  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
It  is  not  intended  to  put  psychological 
pressure  upon  the  States;  there  is  no  in- 
tention, to  guarantee  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  be  proposed;  it  Is 
not  the  intention  to  stay  the  matter  on  a 
wholesale  basis:  and  there  is  no  intention 
to  defer  all  actions  to  correct  malappor- 
tioned  legislatures  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired to  avoid  dealing  with  States  in  an 
unreasonable  or  embarrassing  manner, 
and  within  that  definition  to  see  that  the 
situation  is  corrected  at  the  earliest  time, 
but  bearing  in  mind  that  what  the  legis- 
latures are  doing  is  not  invalid,  that  we 
are  not  in  anarchy,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  a  way  that 
is  reasonable  and  not  embarrassing, 
which  is  very  much  the  standard  that 
the  Court  has  laid  down. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  find  myself  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated,  however,  I 
believe  that  the  lanyuase  in  the  present 
amendment  is  susceptible  of  a  different 
interpretation.  I  am  verj-  glad  he  has 
made  this  statement.  I  suggest  that  the 
language  needs  to  be  made  clearer  on 
this  point. 


necessary. 

My  chief  concern  is  that  we  should  not 
stay  the  processes  of  constitutional  inter 
pretation  pending  the  ratification  of  a 
supposititious    amendment    bv    thrA» 
fourths  of  the  States.  ^' 

If  in  the  meantime  the  ordinary  con 
stitutional  process  should  go  on  with 
rulings  in  various  States,  but  with  time 
given  for  equitable  plans  to  be  worked 
out.  that  would  be  highly  desirable  That 
would  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  In  conform- 
ity with  the  Court's  own  standards 
However,  if  the  language  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  everything  must 
come  to  a  stop,  while  an  amendment  was 
being  proposed  and  acted  upon,  which 
might  take  years  before  action  was  finally 
completed,  it  would  be  in  effect  a  polite 
form  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment. As  such  it  should  not  be  sup- 
ported. But  I  hope  the  language  may  be 
revised  to  connote  a  meaning  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  for  his  always  constructive 
and  informed  intercession.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  find  ways  in  which,  hav- 
ing come  to  a  meeting  of  minds — we  need 
not  agree  on  everything— we  may  be  able 
to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  that  very 
much. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  since 
Wednesday.  August  12. 1  have  sat  in  the 
Senate  listening  to  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
which  seeks  to  authorize  temporary  stays 
in  execution  of  court  orders  for  imme- 
diate institution  of  reapportionment  In 
State  legislatures  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  "one-man.  one-vote."  Except 
for  a  relatively  brief  period  when  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois held  forth,  the  discussions  have 
mainly  centered  on  substantive  questions 
concernlngs  the  validity  or  Invalidity  of 
the  arguments  presented  In  the  series  of 
Supreme  Court  cases  handed  down  last 
June.  Facts  and  figures  have  been  cited 
to  prove  or  disprove,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  under  or  over  representation,  of  rural 
or  urban  areas. 

I  have  no  particular  brief  against  such 
discussions  for  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions most  certainly  are  based  on  con- 
crete and  specific  cases  from  Alabama 
to  Colorado,  all  dealing  with  substantive 
questions  of  the  equity  or  Inequity  of  the 
prevailing  mode  of  representation  In  the 
various  State  legislatures.  Political  and 
other  social  scientists  have  for  years 
written  scholarly  articles  analyzing  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  system  of  appor- 
tionment tending  to  favor  the  nonurban 
areas  of  our  various  State  governments. 
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counter  to  the  political  interests  of  those 
affected? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  a 
precedent  is  being  created  by  this  amend- 
ment which  would  wreak  havoc  with  our 
traditional  views  that  the  judicial  and 
legislative  functions  should  be  kept  sep- 
arate. What  other  possible  Interpreta- 
tion is  there  for  the  proposed  amend- 
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T««torlans  have  pointed  to  various  tracts 
rm  American  history  for  the  purposes 
Tether  proving  or  disproving  whatever 
?rJ  of  reasoning  they  were  inclined  to 
SSow  Far  be  It  for  me  to  cover  ground 
en  weli  traveled  by  so  many  experts. 

However,  I  personally  believe  that  a 
more  constructive  approach  to  the  ques- 
t^n  before  us  is  to  face  up  to  the  proce- 
riiiral  questions  involved.  Indeed,  the  ment?  A  judicial  decision  has  been 
nirksen  amendment  itself  does  not  raise  made.  The  Constitution  has  been  held 
ubstantive  questions  of  the  propriety  to  be  violated  by  the  existent  system 
r  impropriety  of  the  court's  decisions,  '^^'^  /--,,v.f  »,„o  c„s^  j«  «.ff«„f.  nr.^-^^ni 
^though  much  has  already  been  imphed 
on  this  floor.  The  issue  raised  is  mainly 
nrocedural.  And  that  issue  is  one  which 
goes  to  the  very  nerve  center  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  any  tam- 
pering with  this  nerve  center  is  to  seri- 
ously endanger  a  system  which  has  en- 
abled this  country  to  endure  and  survive 
a  multitude  of  internal  and  external 
stresses  and  strains  which  have  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  a  number  of  govern- 
ments not  as  prudently  endowed.  Were 
I  to  be  alined  against  the  majority  of 
the  Justices  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, I  would  still  have  to  raise  my  voice 
against  the  present  attempt  to  initiate 
by  legislative  fiat  an  inexorable  deteri- 
oration of  the  very  structure  of  consti- 
tutional government.  For  to  say  that 
the  issue  is  procedural  only  underscores 
the  fact  that  the  basic  precepts  of  Ameri- 
can constitutionalism  are  being  under- 
mined. 

Without  any  attempt  to  delve  Into  the 
motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  without  trying  to  ana- 
lyze what  appears  to  be  a  puzzling  con- 
flict in  interpretation  of  the  two  major 
sponsors  as  to  the  ultimate  purpose  be- 
hind it,  I  can  only  see  the  effect  as  be- 
ing detrimental  to  the  concept  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  I  do  not  know,  at  this 
point,  whether  the  aim  is  to  buy  time  so 
as  to  enable  Congress  and  the  States  to 
Initiate  and  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment  leaving  inviolable  existing 
systems  of  apportionment,  or  simply  to 
provide  the  time  necessary  for  the  vari- 
ous State  legislatures  to  work  out  reap- 
portionment schemes  more  closely  in  line 
with  the  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims. 
I  do  not  know  that  these  varying  opin- 
ions are  necessarily  germane  to  the  basic 
procedural  question.  All  that  I  do  know 
is  that  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress,  are 
being  asked  to  stay  an  interpretation  de- 
livered by  the  Supreme  Court.  All  that 
I  do  know  Is  that  this  amounts  to  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  from  the  legis- 
lative arm  preventing  the  due  execution 
of  a  decision  rendered  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government.  And  may  I 
add  that  the  period  of  validity  of  the  re- 
straining order  has  also  very  little  to  do 
with  the  procedural  question  involved. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  a  judicial  decision  has  been 
deemed  to  be  in  dire  need  of  legislative 
moderation.  If  this  can  be  done  with 
Reynolds  against  Sims  and  Lucas  against 
the  44th  General  Assembly  of  Colorado. 
Why  was  it  not  done  with  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka?  And 
W'hy  cannot  it  be  done  with  any  and  all 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  may  run 
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The  Court  has  said,  in  effect:  Correct 
that  system  so  as  to  make  it  consonant 
with  the  Constitution.  But  correct  it 
within  certain  reservations,  to  wit: 

Remedial  technique  in  this  new  and  de- 
veloping area  of  the  law  will  probably  often 
differ  with  the  circumstances  of  the  chal- 
lenged apportionment  and  a  variety  of  local 
conditions.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that, 
once  a  State's  legislative  apportionment 
scheme  has  been  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, it  would  be  the  unusual  case  in  which 
a  court  would  be  justified  In  not  taking  ap- 
propriate action  to  insure  that  no  further 
elections  are  conducted  under  the  invalid 
plan.  However,  under  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  where  an  impending  election  is  Im- 
minent and  a  State's  election  machinery  Is 
already  in  progress,  equitable  considerations 
might  justify  a  court  in  withholding  the 
granting  of  Immediately  effective  relief  in  a 
legislation  apportionment  case,  even  though 
the  existing  apportionment  scheme  was 
foimd  invalid. 

How  more  reasonable  can  the  Supreme 
Court  be? 

The  Foimding  Fathers  were  very  clear 
about  the  division  of  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  powers.  As  the  wording 
of  article  III,  section  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  as  follows: 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this 
Constitution. 

The  only  power  Congress  has  over  the 
courts  is  in  the  establishment  of  them 
and  in  the  approval  of  appointees.  The 
Founding  Fathers  were  very  careful  to 
limit  the  judicial  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  cases  of  impeachment  only. 

Since  we  are  quoting  authorities  while 
debating  an  idea  as  revolutionary  as  this 
amendment.  It  would  be  wise  to  re- 
read the  thoughts  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  What  do  they  say? 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  Federalist  Pa- 
per No.  78,  states: 

The  complete  independence  of  the  courts 
of  Justice  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a  limited 
constitution.  By  a  limited  constitution,  I 
understand  one  which  contains  certain  spe- 
cified exceptions  to  the  legislative  authority, 
such  for  instance,  as  that  it  shall  pass  no 
bills  of  attainder,  no  ex-post  facto  laws,  and 
the  like.  Limitations  of  this  kind  can  be 
preserved  in  practice  no  other  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  courts  of  justice, 
whose  duty  must  be  to  declare  acts  con- 
trary to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion void.  Without  this,  all  the  reservations 
of  particular  rights  or  privileges  would 
amount  to  nothing. 


Further  on  in  the  same  paper  Hamil- 
ton discusses  the  questions  of  supremacy 
if  the  legislature  and  the  Constitution 
are  divergent  in  their  views : 

The  Interpretation  of  the  laws  Is  the  prop- 
er and  peculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A 
constitution  is,  in  fact,  and  must  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Judges,  as  a  fundamental  law.  It 
therefore  belongs  to  them  to  ascertain  its 
meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  par- 
ticular act  proceeding  from  the  legislative 
body.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  irre- 
concilable variance  between  the  two,  that 
which  has  the  superior  obligation  and  va- 
lidity, ought,  of  course,  to  be  preferred;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  the  statute,  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

Yet  by  the  Dirksen  amendment  I  think 
we  are  saying  that  Congress  is  supreme. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  and  Lucas  against  the  44th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Colorado  held  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the 
principle  "one-man,  one-vote."  The 
Dirksen  amendment,  by  saying  that 
these  decisions  may  not  be  enforced,  at 
least  for  a  period  of  time.  Is  overriding 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  case  of 
Marbury  against  Madison,  which  sets 
forth  the  principle  of  judicial  review  and 
supremacy  of  the  judicial  branch  as  the 
proper  one  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  our  laws.  This  proposal 
comes  dangerously  close  to  violating  that 
principle  by  denying  the  courts  the  right 
to  execute  their  decisions. 

In  addition,  not  only  would  the 
Dirksen  amendment  violate  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  would  force  others  to  do  the 
same.  By  forbidding  the  execution  of 
the  law.  it  would  be  hampering  the  legal 
process  and  force  law-abiding  citizens 
to  live  under  and  vote  for  unconstitu- 
tional governments.  In  other  words,  we 
may  be  enacting  a  law  to  force  citizens 
to  live  under  unconstitutional  govern- 
ments, as  it  were.  ^''--— ».^-^^ 

There  have  been  charges  that  law  dnd 
order  will  give  way  to  chaos  and  imcer- 
tainty  If  the  State  legislatures  followed 
the  Court's  decision  and  reapportioned 
immediately.  But  the  effect  of  this 
measure  is  far  worse — it  would  validate 
unconstitutional  assemblies,  and  force, 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  effect,  to  disobey  and 
ignore  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  that  a 
dangerous  precedent  would  be  set  by  this 
proposed  amendment.  The  execution  of 
any  reapportionment  oi"der  could  be  per- 
manently stayed.  The  Dirksen  amend- 
ment could  grant  stays  to  January  1. 
1966.  But  what  would  prevent  Congress 
from  changing  the  year  to  January  1. 
1976,  or  January  1,  1986?  The  time 
limit  of  this  proposal  could  be  extended 
indefinitely,  permanently  usurping  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  execute 
its  proper  functions.  What  guarantees 
would  there  be  that  this  proposal  would 
only  be  "temporary"?  Temporary  emer- 
gency laws  have  an  unusual  habit  of 
taking  on  the  character  of  permanence. 
As  I  have  previously  intimated,  even  if 
all  sorts  of  guarantees  were  given  that 
this  measure  will  be  a  temporary  one, 
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that  it  will  not  be  extended  beyond  Its 
origina  I  duration,  it  will  stUl  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  For  while  this  amend- 
ment ii  limited  to  granting  stays  only  in 
cases  c  Baling  with  reapportionment,  the 
princiF  e  of  the  legislature  interfering 
with  tt  e  functions  of  the  judiciary  would 
have  b<  en  set.  The  original  purposes,  in- 
cludlns  the  "special  factors"  which  com- 
pose tl  e  situation,  may  be  forgotten  in 
the  f  ut  ire. 

Wha  is  to  stop  Congress  from  passing 
other  b  lis  stajring  the  execution  of  Court 
orders  n  any  field  which  any  Member  of 
Congre»  finds  repugnant?  Reappor- 
tlonme  it  Is  the  issue  today.  What  is  to 
stop  v<ter  registration  from  being  the 
issue  to  morrow,  or  the  practice  of  certain 
rellglors  the  Issue  next  week?  This 
amend]  aent  would  strip  the  courts  of 
their  c  )nstltutional  power  and  thereby 
tend  to  undermine  the  Constitution.  It 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  judiciary  to  a 
posltloi  of  subservience  to  the  legisla- 
ture. I ;  would  render  it  a  branch  whose 
pronouj  icements  could  only  be  executed 
by  the  rrace  of  Congress.  Cases  would 
be  deci(  led,  claims  adjudicated,  laws  in- 
terpret<d,  but  no  executions  would  be 
allowed  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Conrress.  Such  a  situation  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  sup  eme  law  of  the  land.  We  would 
have,  iJi  effect,  a  system  whereby  the 
branch  of  government  enacting  a  law, 
would  (  eclde  the  constitutionality  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  a  system 
which  ttie  framers  of  the  Constitution 
regarde  i  as  tyranny,  and  a  complete  ab- 
dlcatior  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

May  ;  emphasize  in  closing  that  my 
remark!  today  were  not  made  in  haste 
nor  wltl  I  any  intemperance  or  malice.  I 
have  gi 'en  long  and  serious  thought  to 
the  Implications  of  the  amendments  as 
I  person  ally  saw  them.  I  would  be  remiss 
were  I  »  remain  silent  on  the  matter. 
The  issi  e  is  much  too  great  and  far  too 
significant  for  one  who  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  our  system  of  government. 
The  issi  e  has  far  too  many  implications 
for  the  uture  of  American  constitution- 
alism to  be  ignored. 

Reapf  ortionment  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  I  ut  the  role  of  the  Court  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  never  be,  should  never  be, 
challene  ed. 

Mr.  lOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senj  tor  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  U  rOUYE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  lOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  on  his  able  argu- 
ment, le  has  proved  himself  to  be  as 
good  a  li  ,wyer  and  authority  on  the  Con- 
stitution as  he  was  a  soldier. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii — although 
he  is  m(  dest  about  this — has  one  of  the 
mo6t  di  itlngulshed  war  records  in  the 
Nation.  The  battalion  in  which  he 
served,  t  le  442d,  had  the  finest  record  of 
any  imit  In  the  American  Armed  Forces. 
They  tad  more  men  killed,  more 
wounde< ,  and  more  decorated  than  any 
compara  jile  imit. 

The  S  snator  from  Hawaii  was  one  of 
the  brav  st  and  most  skillful  members  of 
that  mai  iilflcent  battalion.  He  has  now 
shown  h  mself  to  be  a  scholarly  constitu- 


tional lawyer.  The  position  he  takes  is. 
In  my  judgment,  completely  sound. 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  were  sub- 
stantively correct.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  not  gone  into  that  subject, 
but  he  has  pitched  his  argument  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  really  scandalous 
were  the  legislature  to  insist  that  it  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  and  put  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  deep  freeze,  so  to  speak, 
while  it  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  mat- 
ter, or  while  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  before  the  country. 

I  conclude  as  I  began,  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Senator  for  his  excellent  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  generous  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  am  happy  to  be  on  his 
team. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerit  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend,  two  significant  editorials 
were  published  in  two  great  American 
newspapers. 

The  first  one  was  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  for  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 11,  and  deals  with  what  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  properly  entitles  "Attack 
on  the  Court." 

It  begins  by  stating: 

Senator  Dirksen's  rider  against  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  stalled.  Only  30  Sen- 
ators voted  to  shut  off  debate  on  his  plan 
to  restrict  the  Court's  power  to  support  leg- 
islative apportionment,  while  63  (including 
Missouri  Senators  Symington  and  Long) 
voted  against  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that 
while  it  would  have  required  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  obtain  a  limitation  of  debate,  we 
had  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  against 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  editorial,  however,  correctly  goes 
on  to  state : 

Unfortunately,  the  rider  to  the  foreign 
aid  bin  is  not  dead  A  motion  to  table  It 
was  defeated  by  49  to  38. 

Mr.  President,  parenthetically,  let  me 
say  that  there  were  5  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  absent  who  would  have 
voted  for  tabling,  so  that  the  true 
strength  was  about  43:  that  the  motion 
to  table  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  came  from  a  Senator 
whom  we  all  honor,  but  he  was  tor  the 
Dirksen  amendment  and  then  voted 
against  his  own  motion  to  table  in  the 
belief  that  by  this  unexpected  move  he 
would  throw  the  forces  again.st  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  into  confusion  and  that 
the  vote  to  table  would  be  relatively 
slight. 

The  fact  that  38  stood  fast  and  voted 
for  tabling  was,  I  believe,  most  indica- 
tive. 

The  editorial  continues  that  "those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  plan  are  free  to 
go  on  talking  against  the  Dirksen  plan." 
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The  editorial  states  further: 
As  the  debate  proceeda.  the  nubiiP  .k  . 
become  fully  aware  of  tAe  ^ave  Siu^°?^ 
volved.  Senator  Dieksen  iSlTu  S  u  ^^I 
attacking  the  Supreme  Court.  He  L«  f^"* 
issue  is  whether  the  Constitution  ..nf^  ' 
the  court  to  say  how  State  eglslatSn*^ 
be  composed.  What  he  means  la  that  Sif 
gress  should  decide  the  Court's  Dow-r  k  I 
the  Constitution  has  already  decided  uiat 

I  reaffirm  the  able  argument  which 
has  just  been  made  on  the  floor  of  {h* 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  HawaU  [Mr.  Inouye].  ^^ 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
continues :  ^wum 

.    '^v^^-.?°"''V^  enforcing  the  CcnstltuUon 
In  holding  that  Its  equal-protectlon-of-tt., 
laws  clause  requires  both  houses  of  State  le»" 
Islatures  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote 

Mr.  President,  can  we  have  equal  pro 
tection  of  the  laws  if  people  are  unequal 
ly  represented  in  the  legislatures  and  if 
groups  are  grossly  underrepresented  in 
the  legislatures  which  make  the  laws? 
How  can  it  be  said  that  they  will  be  given 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws? 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  con- 
tinues : 

Senator  Dirksen  is  ignoring  the  Constitu- 
tion in  proposing  that  Congress,  by  simple 
legislation,  tell  the  courts  they  cannot  en- 
force the  equal  voting  rights  principle  for  a 
year  and  more. 

It  may  well  be  much  more  than  a  year. 
The    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch    con- 
tinues : 

In  that  time  the  Senator  hopes  for  passage 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  override 
the  Court  decision  permanently. 

This  Is  not  the  first  attack  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  it  is  one  of  the  more  seri- 
ous. Only  once  in  history  has  Congress  ac- 
tually restricted  the  Court  by  legislation.  In 
1868.  during  a  struggle  over  Reconstruction, 
Congress  withdrew  the  Supreme  Court's  au- 
thority to  hear  habeas  corpus  appeals  from 
lower  Federal  courts.  Even  so.  Congress  did 
not  tell  the  High  Court  It  could  not  hear 
direct  appeals  on  this  great  writ,  and  soon 
a  more  thoughtful  legislature  rescinded  its 
ruling.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tried 
to  pack  the  Court  In  1937,  when  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  decisions  adverse  to  the  New 
Deal.  He  proposed  that  he  be  given  power 
to  name  an  additional  Justice,  up  to  a  total 
of  15,  for  each  one  who  failed  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  70.  The  Senate  of  those  days  was 
properly   outraged,   and   killed   the  plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  McCarthy  period  hyste- 
ria, former  Senator  Jenner,  of  Indiana,  in 
1957  tried  to  remove  Supreme  Court  Juris- 
diction from  cases  involving  contempt  of 
Congress.  Federal  loyalty  actions  and  vari- 
ous subversive  activities.  The  Jenner  pro- 
posals were  tabled  and  never  even  reached  a 
vote. 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  is  asked 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  itself,  tak- 
ing from  the  Court  that  responsibility  which 
the  Constitution  gives  it.  Could  there  be 
any  stronger  attack  on  one  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment by  another,  or  any  heavier  assault 
on  Judicial  review  and  separation  of  pow- 
ers? 

The  Dirksen  forces  have  suffered  a  de- 
served defeat,  with  a  stalemate  as  the  re- 
sult. Perhaps  Senator  Humphrey  will  suc- 
ceed with  his  effort  to  turn  the  Dirksen 
command  to  the  courts  to  advisory  legisla- 
tion only,  though  there  is  no  great  reason 
for  Congress  to  advise  the  courts  to  give 
States  time  to  comply  with  the  Court  de- 
cision. The  States  will  have  to  have  time  In 
any  case. 
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The  coUoquy  which  we  had  a  few  min- 
^1  aco  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Svir  fMr  JAViTs]  indicates  the  reasons 

Sv"*e  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
wt  of  the  javits-McCarthy-Humphrey 
Andment  It  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
SSen-Mansfield  amendment.  But.  In 
S^^sent  form,  it  Is  dangerous.  It 
«^ild  bring  psychological  pressure  to 
Sar  on  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  to 
J^w  up  the  process  of  carrying  out  the 
winstitutional  requirement  for  substan- 
Sal  equality  of  representation  in  the  leg- 

'^U  might  well  be  interpreted  to  induce 
courts  and  State  legislatures  to  freeze 
the  existing  apportionment  of  member- 
ship pending  the  ratification  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It,  in  a  sense, 
Dsychologically  commits  Congress  to 
sjbmlt  such  a  statement,  because  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  phrase,  "which  shall  have 
been  duly  submitted  by  the  Congress  to 
the  States."  It  makes  no  provision  that 
any  amendment  thus  submitted  should 
be  passed  upon  by  the  people  either  by 
direct  referendum  or  by  a  constitutional 
convention  chosen  specifically  by  the 
'  people.  But  it  would  still  permit  the 
rotten  borough  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures to  ratify  such  an  amendment  and 
have  it  be  legal. 

As  I  indicated,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  cannot  accept  the  Javits-McCarthy- 
Humphrey  amendment  in  its  present 
form.  We  hope  that  the  negotiations 
which  are  now  being  Conducted  for  a  re- 
vision may  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  this  ring- 
ing paragraph: 

But  when  Senator  Dirksen  Insists  that  he 
Is  willing  to  fight  for  his  cause  until  Christ- 
mas or  after,  the  champions  of  the  High 
Court  cannot  depend  on  leaving  their 
trenches  by  Christmas.  However  long  it 
takes,  however  long  the  Senate  must  remain 
in  session,  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  the  Constitution  must  be 
maintained. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  Issued  a 
ringing  statement  last  week  that  he  was 
prepared  to  stay  here  until  Christmas  to 
get  his  amendment  passed. 

Some  of  us  are  equally  determined  to 
stay  here  until  Christmas  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment 
from  being  passed.  We  believe  that  we 
are  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  very  glad  to  have  our  posi- 
tion supported  by  so  great  a  newspaper 
as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  September  11.  1964.  en- 
titled "Attack  on  the  Court"  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Sept.  11,  1964] 

Attack  on  the  Court 

Senator  Dhiksen's  ride  against  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  stalled.  Only  30  Sen- 
ators voted  to  shut  off  debate  on  his  plan 
to  restrict  court  power  over  State  legislature 
apprortionment,  while  63  (Including  Missouri 
Senators  Symington  and  Long)  voted  against 
cloture. 

Unfortunately,  the  rider  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  Is  not  dead.    A  motion  to  table  It  was 


defeated  by  49  to  38.  So  the  situation  is  aa 
It  was,  with  Senator  Dotjgla.s.  of  Illinois,  and 
his  band  free  to  go  on  talking  against  the 
Dirksen  plan.  As  the  debate  proceeds,  the 
public  should  become  fully  aware  of  the 
grave  Issues  Involved. 

Senator  Ddiksen  Insists  he  Is  not  attacking 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  says  the  Issue  Is 
whether  the  Constitution  empowers  the 
Court  to  say  how  State  legislatures  shall  be 
composed.  What  he  means  Is  that  Congress 
should  decide  the  Court's  power;  but  the 
Constitution  has  already  decided  that. 

It  Is  true,  as  critics  of  the  Court  have  said, 
that  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  some 
control  of  appellate  Jurisdiction  and  of  lower 
courts.  But  the  Constitution  also  creates 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  gives  to  that  Court 
full  Jurisdiction  In  all  cases  arising  from  the 
Constitution. 

The  Court  was  enforcing  the  Constitution 
In  holding  that  Its  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  clause  requires  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 
Senator  Ddiksen  Is  Ignoring  the  Constitution 
In  proposing  that  Congress,  by  simple  legis- 
lation, tell  the  courts  they  cannot  enforce 
the  equal  voting  rights  principle  for  a  year 
and  more.  In  that  time  the  Senator  hopes 
for  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  override  the  Court  decision  permanently. 

This  is  not  the  first  attack  on  <-he  Supreme 
Court,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  more  serious. 
Only  once  in  history  has  Congress  actually 
restricted  the  Court  by  legislation.  In  1868. 
during  a  struggle  over  Reconstruction,  Con- 
gress withdrew  the  Supreme  Court's  author- 
ity to  hear  habeas  corpus  appeals  from  lower 
Federal  courts.  Even  so.  Congress  did  not 
tell  the  High  Court  It  could  not  hear  direct 
appeals  on  this  great  writ,  and  soon  a  more 
thoughtful  legislature  rescinded  its  ruling. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tried  to 
"pack"  the  Court  In  1937,  when  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  decisions  adverse  to  the  New 
Deal.  He  proposed  that  he  be  given  power 
to  name  an  additional  Justice,  up  to  a  total 
of  15,  for  each  one  who  failed  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  70.  The  Senate  of  those  days  was 
properly  outraged,  and  killed  the  plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  McCarthy  period  of  hys- 
teria, former  Senator  Jenner  of  Indiana  In 
1957  tried  to  remove  Supreme  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion from  cases  Involving  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, Federal  loyalty  actions  and  various  sub- 
versive activity.  The  Jenner  proposals  were 
tabled  and  never  even  reached  a  vote. 

Now,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  Is  asked 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution  for  Itself,  taking 
from  the  Court  that  responsibility  which  the 
Constitution  gives  it.  Could  there  be  any 
stronger  attack  on  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment by  another,  or  any  heavier  assault  on 
Judicial  review  and  separation  of  powers? 

The  Dirksen  forces  have  suffered  a  deserved 
defeat,  with  a  stalemate  as  the  result.  Per- 
haps Senator  Humphrey  will  succeed  with 
his  effort  to  turn  the  Dirksen  command  to 
the  courts  to  advisory  legislation  only, 
though  there  is  no  great  reason  for  Congress 
to  advise  the  courts  to  give  States  time  to 
comply  with  the  Court  decision.  The  States 
will  have  to  have  time  in  any  case. 

But  when  Senator  Dirksen  Insists  that  he 
Is  willing  to  fight  for  his  cause  until  Christ- 
mas or  after,  the  champions  of  the  High 
Court  cannot  depend  on  leaving  their 
trenches  by  Christmas.  However  long  It 
takes,  however  long  the  Senate  must  remain 
In  session,  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  the  Constitution  must  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  Washington  Post  published 
another  very  able  editorial  under  the  title 
"Shadow  of  a  Shadow."  I  suppose  this 
is  drawn  from  the  passage  in  Richard  U, 
when   Richard  n,   who  had  been  de- 


throned, looked  in  the  mirror  and  it  was 
said  that  the  shadow  of  his  shadow  had 
displaced  the  refiection  of  his  face. 

The  editorial  states: 

The  best  that  can  possibly  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  administration-sponsored  compromise 
of  the  Dirksen  apportionment  rider  is  that  it 
might  help  to  break  a  Senate  deadlock  and 
that  it  would  do  serious  damage,  really,  only 
to  the  good  name  of  the  Congress. 

As  one  who  is  very  jealous  of  the  good 
name  of  Congress,  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tribute gratuitously  to  its  further  den- 
igration. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  suppose  the  next 
step  would  be  that  we  might  pass  a  re- 
solution giving  advice  to  the  Senate  as  to 
what  it  should  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  equal- 
ly appropriate  or  incongruous.  The  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  say : 

But  it  is  essentially  a  silly  solution.  In- 
sulting to  the  Supreme  Court  and  pointless 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  supporters; 
and  while  it  is,  to  be  sure,  not  nearly  so 
dangerous  or  offensive  as  the  Dirksen  rider 
itself,  it  would  still  trench  damagingly  on 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has 
just  made  the  statement  which  he  did. 
I  take  it  that  he,  in  a  sense,  is  detaching 
himself  from  the  amendment,  and  pub- 
licly assented  to  it  only  in  the  sense  of 
harmony  and  unity. 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
The  compromise,  introduced  by  Senators 
Javits  and  McCarthy,  with  an  apparent  as- 
sent from  the  White  House,  would  express 
the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  "adequate  time" 
be  afforded  to  the  States  "to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution."  It  would 
also  add  a  more  objectionable  provision  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  States  be  given  adequate  time  to  consider 
any  proposed  constitutional  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  composition  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  say  fur- 
ther: 

Some  of  the  Senators  who  have  so  ably 
and  Fcnsibly  led  the  fight  against  the  Dirk- 
sen rider  have  now  proposed  a  modification 
of  the  administration  compromise.  They 
would  limit  it  to  a  reiteration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  own  language  allowing  fiex- 
Ibility  and  patience  In  Implementation  of 
the  apportlorunent  decision. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Washington 
Post  editors  got  the  information,  but 
they  are  apparer^tly  mind  readers.  They 
have  stated  the  "general  purpose  of  our 
efforts  fairly  accurately.  The  editorial 
continues : 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  propo- 
sal except  that  It  Is  an  exercise  In  futUlty: 
It  amounts  to  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  ^  the 
Dirksen  rider. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  referred  to  a  promise  as 
being  about  as  substantial  as  soup  made 
from  the  shadow  of  a  crow  which  had 
starved  to  death.  "^    \ 

The  editorial  concludes^ 

It  would  be  better  to  avoid  casting  even 
this  shadow  of  a  shadow  on  the  independ- 
ence   of   the    judiciary.     But    perhaps   it   Is 
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Mr.  President,  I  join 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 

feeling  that  If  we  can  defend 

I  am  willing  to  pay  the  price 

somewhat  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  will 
yield? 

I  yield. 

:aRTHY.    Mr.    President.    I 

to  differ  with  the  position 

3y  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

lelieve  that  what  we  propose 

am(  ndment  to  which  he  referred 

1  ibsurd  as  that  which  was  pro- 


McC  ARTHY. 


DOl  FGLAS. 


posed  in  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    McCarthy.    We    have    really 
backed  away  a  little  from  the  ultimate. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    We  have  reduced  the 
absurdity. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  said  when  I  spoke  previously,  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield  proposal,  if  it  had  any 
authority  in  it,  immediately  moved  into 
the  area  of  the  unconstitutional.  If  it 
had  no  authority,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Court.  So  at  least  we  were 
honest  in  our  amendment  in  doing  noth- 
ing other  than  to  offer  advice  to  the 
Court;  and  I  would  say  that  that  is  a 
less  absurd  action  than  it  would  be  if 
we  were  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  we  had  authority  in  a  field  in  which 
we  have  no  authority.  I  suggest  that 
this  often  happens  with  regard  to  the 
Washington  Post.  I  often  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  its  conclusions  and  its 
recommendations,  but  sometimes  we  do 
well  not  to  read  too  carefully  its  justi- 
fication for  Its  position. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  seems  to  be 
in  rough  general  accord  with  some  of 
the  criticisms  which  some  of  us  have 
advanced. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     As  I  have  said  to 
the  Senator.  I  would  prefer  to  have  no 
amendment  or  resolution. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    So  would  I. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  would  leave  the 
Court  free  to  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  would  I.  I  hope 
that  the  legislative  record  will  be  made 
clear  that  the  current  proposal  is  not  a 
substantive  one. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  have  discussed  the  subject 
before.  There  are  certain  areas  of  con- 
fusion because  we  have  let  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  "legislate"  in 
some  areas  in  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
act;  and  we  have  put  too  great  a  burden 
of  the  executive  responsibility  on  the 
Court  in  a  number  of  critical  areas,  in- 
cluding civil  rights,  and  now  in  the  area 
of  reapportionment.  If  we  moved  each 
area  of  responsibility  one  step  to  the 
right,  Congress  might  be  left  with  noth- 
ing but  a  kind  of  unofflciaJ  judicial  re- 
view as  its  clear  responsibility. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  that  has  been 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  various  State  legislatures  to 
act. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     In  most  cases. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  slang  parlance, 
we  have  "asked  for  it." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  m^ost  cases  it  is 
the  result  of  our  failure  to  act  when  we 
should  have  acted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  President  fK 
question  of  reapportiomnerit  an  W 
in  my  State  of  Minnesota  as  it^  in  ,r^^ 
other  States.  ^  ^^  °^*^ 

The  Minnesota  State  constitution  nm 
yides  that  both  houses,  the  senSe  and" 
the  house  of  representatives.  shaU  he  an 
portioned  equally  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  but  this  provision  has  not 
been  followed  in  any  strict  way 

ir.  \l^'^'^^^^^.^  ?^  attorney  general's  office 
in  Mmnesota  to  provide  me  with  a  briPf 
summary  of  the  judicial  action  which  hS 
taken  place  over  the  years  in  regard  to 
this  provision  of  our  State  constitution 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re ' 
view  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  th? 
Record.  "^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Judicial  construction  has  been  as  fm 
lows:  '* 

In  State  ex  rel.  Meighen  v.  Weatherill 
(1914) ,  125  Minn.  336,  147  N.W.  105,  an  atteck 
was  made  on  the  reapportionment  act  of 
1913.  claiming  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
above  constitutional  provisions.  The  Mln 
nesota  court  stated  that  the  legislature  Is 
vested  with  wide  discretion  in  forming  letrts 
lative  districts  and  the  courts  will  not  Inter* 
fere  except  when  there  has  been  a  clear  and 
arbitrary  departure  from  the  requirement  of 
equality.  The  court  did  state  that  there  was 
a  constitutional  mandate  Imposing  a  duty  of 
reapportionment  upon  the  legislature  and 
that  duty  continues  beyond  the  legislative 
session  after  the  decennial  census  If  the 
legislature  had  not  complied. 

In  Smith  v.  Holm  (1945),  220  Minn  486 
19  N.W.  2d  914,  another  legal  attack  was 
made  upon  the  reapportionment  act  of  1913. 
The  Minnesota  court  adhered  to  the  rule  In 
the  Weatherill  case,  supra,  and  character- 
ized the  law  as  follows: 

"In  short,  if  the  legislature  exercises  its 
Judgment  and  discretion  in  enacting  an  ap- 
portionment law,  the  result  is  not  vulnerable 
to  attack  In  the  courts." 

The  court  went  on  further  to  say  that  if  a 
reapportionment  act  was  valid  when  en- 
acted, it  may  not  be  held  unconstitutional  by 
reason  of  subsequent  changes  in  the  relative 
population  of  the  districts,  and  that  it  con- 
tinues in  force  until  superseded  by  a  valid 
act. 

In  1958,  an  action  was  Initiated  in  the 
Federal  court,  Magraw  v.  Donovan  (1958), 
163  Fed.  Supp.  184.  similar  to  that  now  pend- 
ing. The  plaintiffs  argued  that  unequal  rep- 
resentation deprived  them  of  the  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  VS. 
Constitution  and  that  the  reapportionment 
act  of  1913  was  unconstitutional  In  1958. 

The  three  Judge  Federal  court  In  Magraw 
v.  Donovan  (March  21,  1958),  159  Fed.  Supp. 
901,  held  that  the  action  was  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court.  It  should 
be  noted  that  initially  the  defendants  were 
secretary  of  state  and  the  county  auditors 
of  St.  Louis,  Hennepin,  Ramsey,  and  Olmsted 
Counties,  but  that  subsequently  the  county 
auditors  of  Houston,  Grant,  and  Ottertail 
intervened.  The  latter  counties  were  over- 
represented  on  a  population  basis  in  the  State 
legislature. 

In  Magraw  v.  Donovan  (July  10,  1958),  163 
Fed.  Supp.  184,  the  Federal  court  made  a 
determination  that  there  was  substantial 
inequality  in  the  composition  of  the  Min- 
nesota legislative  districts.  The  court 
pointed  out  in  the  Minnesota  case  of  Smith 
V.  Holm  no  question  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  under  the  14th  amendment  was  pre- 
sented or  considered.  The  court  stated: 
"•  •  •  it  is  the  unmistakable  duty  of  the 
State  legislature  to  reapportion  itself  perl- 


im 
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^,r.allv  in  accordance  with  recent  population 
odlcaliy  in  o.^   ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  presumed  that 

*^*^f^islature  will  refuse  to  take  such  action 
21  ne?esiary  to  comply  with  its  duty  under 

^rc'Surt^reSd'j'uriBdiction  with  the 
iislon  that  following  the  adjournment  of 
^^^1959  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
Jh^  oarties  could  petition  the  court  for  such 
*^fio^n  al  they  m^y  deem  appropriate.  The 
Minnesota  Legislature  did  reapportion  In 
^59  effective  January  1,  1962.  Subsequently 
2e  plaintiffs  moved  for  an  order  to  dismiss 
Se  ^tlon  without  prejudice  and  the  Fed- 
,  rourt  nermitted  this  In  Magraw  v.  Dono- 
"an  Oc't^K'^S.  1959).  177  Fed.  Supp.  803, 
Ser  the  objection  of  the  intervening  de- 
fendants. 

Mr.  President,  the 


Mr.  McCarthy. 

nresent  range  of  population  in  Minne 
sota  legislative  districts  covers  extensive 
differences.  If  the  population  of  the 
State  is  divided  by  the  67  senatorial  dis- 
tricts the  average  would  be  50,953.  The 
largest  district  at  the  present  time  has 
iTixjpulation  of  100.000,  or  nearly  twice 
the  proportionate  number.  The  smallest 
senatorial  district  has  a  population  of 
24.587,  roughly  one-half  what  it  would 
be  if  the  average  were  applied. 

The  population  of  the  State  divided 
by  135  house  districts  would  average  out 
to  25  288.  The  largest  house  district  has 
56  000  which  is  roughly  tw^ce  the  size 
of  what  it  would  be  if  proportionate  rep- 
resentation had  been  achieved.  The 
smallest  is  only  8,343.  It  is  the  result 
of  reapportionment  which  took  place  fol- 
lowing the  census  of  1960. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     This   followed    the 
census  of  1960? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  this  was  the 
most  recent  reapportionment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  was  "reform" 
reapportionment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Following  the  cen- 
sus of  1960. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  use  the  word  '  re- 
form" in  quotation  marks. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  understand  the 
implication. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  is  not  the  State 
grossly  malapportioned?  The  cities  of 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth  are 
grossly  underrepresented  in  relation  to 
other  districts.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  true.  I 
would  have  to  state  that,  from  the  view- 
point of  being  advantageous  to  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  strict  reapportion- 
ment would  be  somewhat  disadvanta- 


geous to  the  Democrats ;  but  we  are  acting 
on  principle. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct  as  to 
Illinois  also,  since  reapportionment  is  not 
going  to  help  the  Democrats.  In  fact,  the 
suburbs  are  considerably  more  under- 
represented  than  are  the  cities,  and  the 
suburbs  tend  to  be  Republican. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  liberal  in  my  State.  So  in  this 
case  we  are  doing  what  we  think  is  best 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  an 
authority  on  the  Bible,  and  he  is,  there- 
fore, familiar  with  the  Biblical  quotation: 

He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  hope  we  receive 
credit  not  only  for  using  Biblical  quota- 
tions, but  also  for  the  action  we  have 

It  is  estimated  that,  theoretically,  40.1 
percent  of  the  population  could  control 
the  senate  and  34.5  percent  could  con- 
trol the  house  in  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
a  case  was  filed  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
in  the  district  of  Minnesota,  entitled 
"Honsey,  et  al..  Against  Joseph  Donovan, 
Secretary  of  State,  et  al.,"  asking  for  re- 
apportionment of  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
tive districts. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  other  officials  have  filed 
an  answer  to  the  plaintiffs'  complaint. 
This  matter  is  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  district  court. 

It  is  possible  that  the  court  could  ren- 
der its  decision  any  day,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  court  decision  would  en- 
join the  November  3  election  for  the 
Minnesota  House  of  Representatives,  or 
in  the  alternative,  order  the  election  of 
the  representatives  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts to  be  an  at-large  election.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  court  will  not  take 
such  action  and  that  the  election  will 
proceed  on  November  3  under  State  law. 
The  disproportionate  representation  of 
our  State  is  rather  obvious  and  clear.  I 
hope  that  through  either  the  case  which 
is  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Min- 
nesota or  other  action  reapportionment 
may  come  about  in  Minnesota. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  Congress  to  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  decisions  which  have 
been  made  by  the  court,  or  in  any  posi- 
tive way  to  try  to  obstruct  the  actions 


which  might  follow  from  what  we  now 
call  the  historic  decisions,  although  they 
have  been  late  in  coming. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  September  15. 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  14,  1964: 

POSTMASTEES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

CALIFORNIA 

Robert  B.  Ross,  Orlnda,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
L.  G.  Mallary,  retired. 

Salvatore  J.  Montalbano,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Calif.,  In  place  of  J.  J.  Shanahan,  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Harry  R.  Collier,  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  E.  V.  Morrow,  deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Ralph  H.  Barrett,  Bladensburg.  Md.,  In 
place  of  C.  H.  Brown,  deceased. 

Evelyn  E.  Lednum,  Tllghman,  Md.,  in  place 
of  B.  V.  Sinclair,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mamie  L.  Holland,  Glendor,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Lowe,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Catherine  J.  Slnnott,  Wayland,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  T.  H.  Slnnott,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Dorothy  M.  Turner,  Firth,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  Delmer  Vandewege,  transferred. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Leonard  P.  Errlco,  Stockton.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  W.  J.  Ledger,  retired. 

NEW     YORK 

Jerome  P.  Meyer,  Corfu.  N.T..  in  place  of 
Celestine  Reynolds,  retired. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

Jennie  M.  Swartz,  Baltic,  S.  Dak,,  In  place 
of  C.  R.  Dregseth,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Annie  M.  Whlttley,  Barksdale,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  LiUie  Perkins,  retired. 

Austin  Skinner,  Ferris,  Tex.,  In  place  of  A. 
T.  McCarson,  transferred. 

MONTANA 

Lawrence  A.  Wendel,  Helena,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  H.  K.  Potter,  deceased. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  14,  1964 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Wilbur 
Mills,  made  an  excellent  address  recent- 
ly, August  27,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  east  central  area  of  the  Arkansas 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts  at  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

In  his  address,  he  reviewed  the  splen- 
did progress  being  made  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  watershed  protection,  and 
river  basin  surveys,  and  he  also  made 


several  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  legislation  pertaining  to  the  wa- 
tershed program  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Because  I  am  extremely  proud  that 
Arkansas  leads  all  the  States  in  several 
phases  of  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  because  I  believe  these  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  merit  serious  con- 
sideration, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Record. 
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IrPRISINTATlVZ  WiLBtTH  D.  MILLS,  OF 
ABXANJ  AS,  BcrORS  THE  ANNUAL  MEfTTING  OF 

THK  Ei  ST  Central  Area  or  the  Arkansas 

ASSOCL  TION  OF  SOIL  AND  WaTER    CONSERVA- 
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being  no  objection,  the  address 
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good  to  come  home.     And  It  Is 

stlmiilatlng  to  participate  In  your 

'  Tou  are  the  leaders  in  work  that  is 

asting  benefits  to  our  State,  to  each 

and  to  our  Nation. 

water  resources  are  the  basis  of 

as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.    If 

are   abundant   and    strong, 

people    and    the    Nation    will    be 

they  are  not  strong,  America  wlU 

her  destiny  but  will  Join  countless 

lost  in  antiquity  through 

their  natural  resources. 

doing  a  job  of  tremendous  sig- 

for  all  of  us,  and  you  deserve  the 

admiration  of  all  citizens  for  the 

which  you  are  doing  it.     You  have 

;  and  admiration.     And  you  have 

You  shall  continue  to  have  it. 

know,  your  east  central  area  and 

district    cover   about    the 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me 

and  water  conservation  districts 

stand  out  in  the  State  for  their 

a,   and  that  Arkansas  Itself 

In  the  Southeast  and  in  the  Na- 

That  puts  your  activities  right 

in  the  national  picture. 

digging  into  the  records  a  bit. 

Bill  Davey  at  Little  Rock  and  to 

end  Hollis  Williams  in  Washington. 

highlight  some  of  my  findings. 

s  look  at  how  Arkansas  soli  and 

districts    stood    in    the 

and  In  the  Nation  in  fiscal  vear 


coi  iservatlon 


acres  of  soil  surveys  per  man- 

Arkinsas  ranked  second  in  the  South- 

[4th  in  the  Nation.    In  basic  con- 

)lans  and  revisions,  both  In  average 

man-year  and  cost  per  plan,  Ar- 

ra^ked   first   in   the   Southeast   and 

Nation. 

landbwners  and  operators  assisted  per 

and  the  cost  per  operator  assisted. 

ranked  first  In  the  Southeast  and 

Nation. 

lj;es  provided  per  man-year,  Arkan- 

second  In  both  the  Southeast  and 

and  first  in  both  the  Southeast 

Nhtion  In  average  cost  per  service  in 

categ  )ry. 


of   landowners   and    operators 
applying     practice,     Arkansas 
In  the  Southeast  and  third  in 


lollar  value  of  watershed   project 
Arkansas  was  first  in  the  South- 
ttlrd  in  the  Nation. 

Indeed  Is  In  the  front  line  of  ac- 
compllshnjents  in  both  the  Southeast  and 
the  Natior 
Arkansa  t 
States  alsc 
services  to 
gram.      Ir 
Arkansas 
funds  and 
Sources  of 
local 

Individual 
stltutions 

While 
conservation 


is    a    frontrunner    among    the 
in  its  contributions  of  funds  and 
the  soil  conservation  districts  pro- 
fiscal    year    1963,    for    example. 
(Jontrlbuted  a  total  of  $1,437,320  in 
services  to  the  districts  program. 
Vhe  funds  and  contributions  were 
State  government,  private 
commercial  companies,  and  in- 
Lnd  organizations, 
're  on  the  financial  end  of  your 
work,  let  me  point  out  that  the 


government. 


w ; 


east  central  area  was  second  only  to  the 
Northeast  area  in  quorum  court  appropria- 
tions and  contributions  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  in  1964.  The  east  cen- 
tral areas  appropriation  from  the  counties 
was  $6,000  and  the  county  contributions 
totaled  $1,200.  Throughout  the  State,  the 
quorum  court  appropriations  totaled  $32.- 
835,  and  the  contributions  were  $10,040.  The 
contributions  were  mainly  in  office  space, 
storage  space,  and  utilities. 

You  should  be  proud,  too.  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  east-central  area  11,600  landowners 
and  operators — about  68  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  the  area — are  coopera- 
tors  with  your  local  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  and  are  developing  conserva- 
tion plans  on  their  farms.  More  than  9,600 
bai-lc  conservation  plans  have  been  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Co:'..servatIon 
Service  on  more  than  2  million  acres. 

In  Arkansas  as  a  who:e.  as  of  March  1964 
83.357  landowners  and  operators  were  dis- 
trict cooperatcrs.  This  i.s  70  percent  of  the 
farm^  in  the  State.  Of  the?e  73  324  h,.d 
basic  conservation  plan<:  for  their  farms  cov- 
ering more  than  14  8  million  acres. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  Informs  me 
that  new  standard  soil  .'urveys  have  been 
completed  on  about  85  million  acres  In 
Arkansas  and  that  soil  conservation  type 
surveys  are  available  for  couservation  plan- 
ning on  about  15  6  niilUon  acres. 

In  the  east  central  a.'-ea  ft;:nd;Td  .-oil 
surveys  have  been  martp  on  about  1.6  million 
acres,  and  soil  con'-ervation  type  sur- 
veys  are   available  on   25   million   acrp^. 

I'm  pleased  to  note,  too,  that  Arkansas 
and  east  central  area  farmers  have  become 
interested  in  recrjatlon  for  profit  as  a  new 
farna  enterprise. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  73  landowners  and 
operators.  16  of  them  in  the  east  central 
area,  have  established  one  or  more  recrea- 
tion enterprises,  and  179.  including  34  in  the 
east  central  area,  planned  to  do  so 

Your  districts  in  the  east  central  area  are 
moving  forv;ard  with  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  projects,  too. 

I  understand  that  you  have  filed  20  project 
applications  and  that  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted and  approved  on  3  of  these:  Flat 
Creek,  Upper  Cultoches  Bay,  and  Mud  Creek. 
The  plan  on  a  fourth  project.  Cooper  Creek, 
is  almost  complete,  and  planning  authoriza- 
tion has  been  requested  on  the  212.000-acre 
tricounty  project  In  Independence,  LawTence. 
and  Sharp  Counties. 

Since  watershed  projects  are  initiated  and 
carried  out  by  local  people,  they  Inevitably 
stand  or  fall  on  the  ability  of  the  local  par- 
ticipants to  work  together  for  solutions  to 
their  common  problems.  Ewell  Ray  Cole- 
man, supervisor  of  Moorefield  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District,  says  that  in  organizing  for  the 
tricounty  projects  their  association  levied 
a  voluntary  assessment  on  all  lands  to  be 
benefited  by  the  project.  The  funds  will  he 
used  for  organization  purposes,  including  the 
creation  of  a  taxing  district  under  State  laws 
for  paying  local  costs.  The  fact  that  almost 
100  percent  of  the  landowners  have  paid 
this  voluntary  assessment  is  a  good  indica- 
tion that  the  project  will  move  forward. 

This  spirit  of  cooperat'.on  is  exemplified 
by  accomplishments  in  the  Flat  Creek  water- 
shed In  Lawrence  County.  Here  a  multitude 
of  people  have  Joined  forces  to  In.'^tall  a  proj- 
ect that  will  protect  hill  Kind  from  ero.=lon 
and  good  bottomland  from  flooding,  provide 
drainage  for  wet  land,  water  for  fish  and 
wildlife  development,  and  f.icllities  for  rec- 
reational use  by  the  general  public. 

Substantial  help  has  come  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Game  and  Fi.sh  Commission,  the  Ar- 
kansas Highway  Department,  the  Lawrence 
County  government,  the  Craifthead  County 
Electrical    Cooperative,    tlie    soil    and    water 
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conservation  district,  and  the  benefited  i=«- 
owners  themselves,  represented  by  the  w  I 
Creek  watershed  improvement  district  t^ 
Federal  Government  has  helped  through  m 
sistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation  slrvi^f.' 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Farmers  Home  ah 
ministration.  ®  '^°- 

SIx  dams  have  been  completed  In  this  prel- 
ect, including  a  645-acre  lake  for  flood  nri 
tectlon,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  He" 
velopment.    A  contract  has  been  awarded  t^ 
complete  the  planned  channel  Improvemem 
and  work  is  In  progress  on  the  recreational 
facilities  planned  for  the  State  park  adioin 
Ing  the  lake.    Of  the  147  farmers  In  the  wa 
tershed,  141  are  district  cooperators  and  have 
applied   almost   80   percent   of  the   planned 
land  treatment  measures. 

rm  told  that  throughout  the  State  as 
watershed  applications  have  been  filed  'and 
35  of  these  have  been  authorized  for  plan 
ning.  Plans  have  been  completed  and  con 
struction  authorized  on  22  projects,  piani 
for  three  additional  projects  are  complete 
and  subject  to  approval  by  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agrlcultiu'al  Committees.  Construction 
has  been  completed  In  five  of  the  watersheds 
and  contracts  awarded  that  will  complete 
four  additional  projects.  Nationwide,  I'm 
proud  to  say  that  Arkansas  ranks  fifth  In 
the  number  of  watershed  project  applications 
submitted  and  in  number  cf  cperatlonal 
projects. 

During  the  past  "ear,  plans  were  completed 
on  six  projects.  This  Is  well  above  past  pro- 
duction. The  Increase  resulted  from  the 
action  of  the  Arkansas  General  As.^embly  in 
incrpas'ne  the  State  appropriation  for  water- 
shed  planning  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  an- 
nually. 


The  success  that  has  been  attained  in  the 
State  in  soil  and  water  conservation  work  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  strong  support 
of  the  State  and  county  governments.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  appropriation  for 
watershed  planning,  the  State  legislature 
also  voted  over  $2,000  annually  for  each  of  the 
76  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
Arkansas.  County  quorum  courts  appro- 
priate about  $33,000,  annually,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. These  actions  not  only  add  to  the 
district's  resources — they  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  services  freely  given  by  the  "district  su- 
pervisors. And  I  might  add  that  they  also 
endorse  congressional  support  tc<  soil  and 
water   conservation    appropriations. 

The  State  has  helped  in  other  ways.  State 
laws  have  been  enacted  that  provide  for  the 
creation  and  operation  of  watershed  Improve- 
ment districts  to  cosponsor  watershed  proj- 
ects, to  enable  water  distribution  districts  to 
cooperate  In  Public  Law  566  projects,  and 
to  provide  for  the  formation  of  the  Arkansas 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commission  to 
lend  direct  guidance  and  support  to  the 
supervisors  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

There  has  been  personal  attention  from 
Governor  Faubus,  who  has  supported  and 
approved  State  appropriations  and  enabling 
legislation,  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  in  the  development  of 
multiple-purpose  watersheds,  such  as  the 
Flat  Creek  project,  counseled  with  sponsors 
and  landowners  in  proposed  watershed  proj- 
ects as  to  their  willingness  to  assume  local 
obligations,  and  participated  In  countless 
meetings  of  conservation  groups. 

I  should  like  to  comment  also  on  another 
very  important  phase  of  resource  conserva- 
tion. I  refer  to  comprehensive  river  basin 
surveys  that  are  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Interior, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  the  Federal  level,  and  by 
agencies  of  the  State. 

Two  of  these  surveys  are  in  progress  in 
this  area — those  on  the  red  and  the  white— 
and  two  others  participated  in  by  the  De- 
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-nt  Of  Agriculture  and  the  Corps  of 
I*^!pts  are  underway  elsewhere  In  our 
toi^^l  the  Arkansas  and  the  Poteau. 


*^      «n  the  Arkansas  auu  wic  i  u»^—. 
^T?«?  basin  surveys  tlelntoj^ur  overaU 

irce 

DO! 

°^nt"lfy''and'r"ec'ognize  potential  Public 


^?e  program  in  "several  ways.     One  of 
r^^^^t  important,  certainly  in  commui 
^'  ^InK  watershed  help,  is  that  the  sur- 
ties  needing  wai^ — ^^^^  r>r>f.pnt.!fti  Public 


^,*  Sieve  you  district  supervisors  should 

J^lL  yourselves  with   these  river  basin 

•""^l*  iZevery   possible   way.     They   are 

'''Itv  of  vour  time  and  effort  in  much  the 

e  way  as  are  regular  district  operations 

^/^riSfmeeTnTwith  you  in  October 
,aJo  I  discussed  several  legislative  proposals 
^»h  vou-proposals  that  pertained  to  the 
'Illl  watershed  program— proposals  that 
!S  d  strengthen  operation  of  that  program 
nH  make  It  more  useful  to  all  groups. 

rm  pleased  that  two  of  these  proposals 
J  now  m  effect.  I  refer  to  definite  and 
iJLlfled  cost  sharing  for  agricultural  water 
Snagement  structures  in  place  of  the  for- 
Srcompllcated.  Indefinite,  and  unwork- 
Me  formulas.  The  other  measure  adopted 
u  authority  to  provide  storage  for  future 
«ftter  supply  at  Federal  expense  on  guar- 
antee that  the  cost  will  be  repaid  when  use 
of  the  stored  water  begins. 

But  still  to  come  are  other  desirable  pro- 
nosals  that  we  should  continue  to  fight  for. 

We  need  authority  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  administer  watershed  construc- 
tion contracts  if  requested  by  the  local  spon- 
soring organization  to  do  so.  Many  local 
oreanlzatlons  are  not  equipped  to  let  con- 
tracts and  are  being  forced  into  an  unten- 
able and  dangerous  position  by  present  re- 
flulrements. 

We  need  authority  at  the  State  level  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  organizations  in 
obtelning  land,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  for  watershed  projects. 


Some  forms  of  such  aid  might  be:  giving 
local  organizations  condemnation  authority: 
providing  some  degree  of  reimbursement  from 
State  funds;  providing  State  financed  legal 
aid  to  local  organizations;  having  rights-of- 
way  and  easements  purchased  in  the  name 
of  the  State  with  State  funds.  I  don't  think 
it  is  fair  to  expect  all  easements  to  be  either 
donated  by  private  citizens  or  all  such  costs 
to  be  borne  by  small  local  organizations. 
The  State  governments  benefit  greatly  from 
watershed  projects. 

As  another  aid  in  obtaining  land,  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way,  we  should  amend 
Public  Law  566,  the  Small  Watershed  Act. 
Presently,  this  law  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  act  to  acquire  land 
rights.  Perhaps  this  is  all  right,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  act  should  not  be 
amended  to  make  it  possible  to  use  other 
Federal  funds,  obtained  for  community  im- 
provements and  other  purposes,  to  acquire 
land  rights  for  watershed  projects. 

We  need  to  substantially  Increase  Federal 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning.  This 
is  a  point  that  we  must  get  across  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Senate  in 
particular. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  I'm  pleased 
to  report,  acted  favorably  on  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  size  of  water- 
shed dams  from  5.000  to  12,500  acre-feet. 
This  amendment  should  be  passed.  The 
limitation  should  be  lifted.  It  is  hamper- 
ing the  program  in  many  areas.  Let  us  all 
continue  to  work  for  this  change. 

This  year,  I  was  one  who  made  my  wishes 
known  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  concerning  the  20 
percent  cut  in  planning  funds  in  the  budget. 
The  House  committee  restored  this  cut  and 
the  House  adopted  the  report.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  did  not  go  along  and 
the  matter  is  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 


More  fimds  are  needed  for  planning  be- 
cause each  year  the  number  of  watershed 
applications  filed  by  local  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations exceeds  the  number  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  able  to  service  with  plan- 
ning funds  provided  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  The  net  result  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  growing  ntimber  of  unserv- 
iced  requests  for  assistance. 

An  additional  major  need  in  the  watershed 
program  is  to  accelerate  the  installation  of 
land  treatment  measures. 

The  best  possible  way  to  accomplish  this, 
In  my  opinion,  is  through  cost-share  con- 
tracts based  on  complete  farm  conservation 
plans  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program. 

This  would  get  the  land  treatment  Job 
done  on  a  planned,  scheduled  basis,  and  the 
entire  cost -sharing  would  be  guaranteed  at 
the  time  the  plan  is  developed  and  the  con- 
tract signed. 

Land  treatment  In  watershed  projects  Is 
proceeding  haphazardly,  as  you  know.  This 
situation  is  particularly  critical  in  the  drain- 
age areas  above  reservoirs  where  local  orga- 
nizations are  required  by  law  to  carry  out 
needed  treatment  measiires  on  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  land. 

These  are  reconunendatlons  that  I  think 
would  strengthen  the  watershed  program.  I 
shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  bring  about 
these  desirable  changes. 

Indeed,  I  pledge  you  my  support  In  all  your 
venttu-es.  You  are  engaged  In  a  great  work- 
noble  work — the  benefits  of  which  are  not  for 
the  present  alone  but  will  multiply  manifold 
and  accrue  in  even  greater  measure  to  future 
generations. 

You  are  building  for  the  future.  You  are 
Investing  In  the  futtire.  You  are  giving  of 
your  time  and  your  energy,  not  for  pay,  not 
for  glory,  but  to  serve  your  fellow  men. 
This  Is  the  supreme  gift  of  mankind,  I 
salute  you,  and  wish  you  well. 


SENATE 

TiESD.w,  September  15, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Grod,  spirit  of  light  and  truth, 
of  beauty  and  freedom,  bestow  upon  us. 
we  pray,  Thy  sustaining  grace,  that  our 
strength  fail  not,  nor  the  vision  splendid 
fade,  as  we  toil  on  in  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day. 

Protect  us  from  every  evil  way.  that 
when  evening  comes,  there  may  be  no 
stain  or  shame  on  our  record.  To  this 
end,  give  us  this  day  the  grace  of  a 
grateful  heart  and  an  uncomplaining 
spirit;  the  grace  of  courage  to  stand 
for  what  our  conscience  tells  us  is  the 
right;  the  grace  of  silence,  that  we  may 
refrain  from  unkind  speech;  the  grace 
of  charity,  that  we  may  not  give  way 
to  hasty  judgment;  the  grace  of  refusing 
to  conform,  rather  than  to  crucify  our 
convictions;  and  in  all  and  through  all 
the  quiet  confidence  that, 

We  steadier  step  when  we  recall 

That  though  we  slip.  Thou  dost  not  fall. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
Is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  and  to 
lead  us  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

vmanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 

September  14,  1964,  was  dispensed  with, 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESTOENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S  1186.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands; 

S.  2370.  An  act  authorizing  maintenance 
of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  danis 
and  related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose; 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of 
the  Okanogan-SImllkameen  division,  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


S.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

H.R.  3396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  siddltion 
of  lands  to  Morristovim  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes: 

H.R.  5159.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  certain  lands  exclusively  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  In- 
terim management  under  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5498.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands: 

H.R.  7096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  property  at  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8070.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  11162.  An  act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 

MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  during 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 
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EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  t  hat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sidera  ion  of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calem  ar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senat<  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
execut  ve  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore lidd  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  t  le  President  of  the  United  States 
submit  ;ing  the  nomination  of  Edward 
W.  Denpsey.  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  be 
Specia  Assistant  on  Health  and  Medical 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, [f  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, tlie  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calend  ir  will  be  stated. 


COMyOSSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
The  ::;hief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mrs  Prankie  Muse  Freeman,  of  Mis- 
souri, t  >  be  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Civl  Rights. 

Mr.  I ONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  p  rivilege  indeed  to  urge  Senate  ap- 
proval if  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Prankie 
Muse  :  Yeeman,  a  distinguished  fellow 
Missouilan.  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Commi  slon  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mrs.  "Yeeman  has,  by  her  personal  and 
profess  onal  qualities  and  actions, 
brough  honor  and  renown  to  both  her- 
self an(  her  State.  She  has  been  nomi- 
nated far  this  responsible  position  with 
the  hig  lest  recommendations  from  both 
friends  md  colleagues  alike. 

All  S;.  Louisians  and  all  Missourians 
are  pro  id  of  the  recognition  given  Mrs. 
Freema  I's  achievements  by  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  P  resident,  Mrs.  Freeman  will  be  an 
asset  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  as 
it  strivjs  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
placed  in  it  by  the  Congress.  She  is 
qualified  and  experienced.  Moreover. 
she  is  ;oncerned — concerned  that  this 
country  meets  the  challenges  of  this  dec- 
ade by  r  jsolute  action. 

Mr.  P  resident,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  favc  rably  on  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Frankie  Muse  Freeman  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  .  lCTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ■:  Tie  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  romlnation  was  confirmed. 


The 
sundry 
judges. 

Mr. 
ask  una: 
nations 

The 
pore, 
tions 
without 


w:  1 


September  15 

U.S.  CUSTOMS  COURT  Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr    Pr^. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination    ^^k  unanimous  consent  that  S  5?:..^ 

PhiliD  Nichnl.s   .Tr    nf  TUaccQr.v,,,c„*-.-,.      dent  be  immediatelv  notifloH  ^*  tt     ®*" 

fimiation  of  all  these  no^at l^L'  '^''" 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nm"t.n, 
pore.    Without  objection,  the  PrLS: 
will  be  notified  forthwith  ^"^^^dent 


7.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

<;hlef  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
nominations    of    U.S.    district 


of  Philip  Nichols.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

I  

BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Zeigel  W.  Neff.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1970. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  tbe  S^n 
ate  resumed  the  consideration  of  lS£" 
lative  busmess.  ^" 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President.     APPOINTMFNT*?  Rv  TUTmr^r, 

l^.^^J^.^5^  i^e  g^^atest  enthusiasm  that  pro  t^1i^r|^^°^^^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore,    -nie  Chair  (for  the  President  wo 
tempore)  announces  the  appointment  by 
him  of  the  following  Senators  as  dele 
gates  to  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con 
ference  to  be  held  in  Paris,  November 
16-20,    1964;    J.    W.    Pttlbright.  S?r^' 
Bayh.  Albert  Gore.  B.  Everett  Jordak 
CLAIBORNE  Pell.  Thomas  J.  McIntyri' 
Quentin   N.   Burdick    (alternate)    Ed-' 
MUND    S.     MusKiE     (alternate),  'karl 
MtTNDT,  Jacob  Javits,  Len  B.  Jordan  and 
Thomas  Kuchel  (alternate) . 

The  Chair  (for  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore) also  announces  the  appointment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
Sparkman]  as  a  delegate  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence in  Jamaica,  November  15-22,  1964, 
in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pulbright].  resigned. 


the  greatest  enthusiasm  that 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Zeigel  W.  Neflf  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole.  Mr.  Neff 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  I  can  per- 
sonally vouch  for  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  lawyer.  His  professional  experience, 
his  demonstrated  judicial  temperament, 
his  energy,  his  high  moral  character  and 
his  keen  mind  eminently  qualify  him  for 
this  position. 

Mr.  Neff  is  a  graduate  of  Southwest 
Missouri  State  College.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  from  the  University  of  Missoiori 
in  1948  and  his  LL.M.  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1958.  His  professional  ex- 
perience includes  the  general  practice  of 
law  as  well  as  legal  positions  with  the 
Federal  Government.  During  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  and  served  4  years  as 
a  law  specialist.  Since  then,  he  has 
served  as  a  Commissioner  on  the  U.S. 
C:ourt  of  Military-  Appeals,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy,  member  of  the  Navy  Board 
of  Review,  and  at  the  present  time,  he 
is  serving  in  the  Security  Division  of' the 
Department  of  Defense.  Mr.  Neff  has 
made  an  admirable  record  in  each  of 
these  positions.  During  these  years,  he 
also  has  been  an  active  legal  writer  re- 
ceiving favorable  comment  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Journal  on  his  articles  and  re- 
ceiving the  Certificate  of  Literary  Merit 
in  the  Field  of  Military  Law  from  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Neff  served 
as  a  Na\T  pilot  winning  the  Navy  Cross, 
the  Air  Medal  with  seven  cold  stars,  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  Silver 
Star  and  the  Asiatic  Pacific  ribbon  with 
six  combat  stars. 

Mr.  Zeigel  Neff  comes  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  well  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bilities which  will  be  his.  Without  res- 
ervation, I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm 
this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Report   on    Unnecessary    Costs   Rescltino 
From  Deficiencies  in  Construction  Activ- 
ities OF  THE  Inter-American  Highway  Pro- 
gram in  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  deflclencles  in  construction  activities  of 
the  Inter-American  highway  program  In  the 
Republic   of   Costa   Rlca.   Bureau   of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Negotiated  Contracts  Made  toe 
Disposal  of  Materials  " 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
negotiated  contracts  made  for  disposal  of 
materials,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June 
30,  1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


BTANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
.]  umous  consent  that  these  nomi- 

je  considered  en  bloc. 
/  CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
■Vyithout  objection,  the  nomina- 
be  considered  en  bloc;   and. 

objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


COURT  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  A.  Beard,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  WATER 
POLLUTION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  many 
small  communities  in  upstate  New  York 
have  found  it  difficult  to  finance  water 
facilities  improvements  under  terms  of 
existing  Federal  and  State  aid  programs. 
Accordingly,  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of 
Rockland,  Greene,  Dutchess,  Herkimer, 
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^  Niagara  Counties  have  passed  reso- 
lod  "*^Sung  upon  the  State  legislature 
W*^^^  congress  to  enact  legislation 
*^dtog'for  a  more  generous  matching 

'^Af'SiSious  consent  that  the  text 

/t^  resolutions  be  printed  at  this 

•^i  f  in  the  Record   and  that   copies 

Eof  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate 

S^rS^n?  objection,  the  resolu- 
u  n«  were  refened  to  the  Committee  on 
as  and  currency,  and  ordered  to 
2Ste<i  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
^^  August  18,  1964. 

Resolution  No.  391 

o-niutlon  recommending  legislation  for 
flnanclal  aid  towards  sewage  and  pollution 
jllinlnatlon 

Whereas  both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
JTments  have  for  a  number  of  years  urged 
rtTcarrylng  out  of  local  programs  for  the 
ri^mlnatlon  of  sewage  and  pollution  from 
I«M  and  rivers  of  New  York  State,  and 
^connection  therewith,  for  example,  the 
federal  Oovernment  has  contributed  ap- 
oroilmately  30  percent  of  the  total  approved 
MMtructlon  costs  of  any  sewage  Ueatment 
DiMit  the  interception  and  the  outflow  only, 
Thlcli  usually  represents  only  10  percent  of 
»  complete  or  nearly  complete  new  system; 

*  Whereas  the  cost  of  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination  systems  has  been  very  great  and 
frequently  beyond  the  reasonable  financial 
aMbllities  of  the  municipalities  Involved, 
and  greater  State  and  Federal  aid  Is  neces- 
jary  to  accomplish  the  worthwhile  purposes 
of  such  elimination  programs :  Therefore  be 

It 
Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 

Rockland  County  does  approve  reasonable 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  programs 
but  believes  the  cost  thereof  Is  beyond  the 
capacities  of  the  municipalities  Involved, 
particularly  rural  or  semi-suburban  munlcl- 
paUUes,  and  that  such  municipalities  need 
neater  State  and  Federal  aid,  and  that  leg- 
islation should  be  promptly  enacted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary 
funds  provided  and  appropriated,  to  provide 
that  the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments 
should  each  contribute  one-third  of  the  total 
approved  cost  of  any  necessary  complete 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  program 
and  the  facilities  thereof,  with  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  such  cost  to  be  provided  by 
the  local  municipality  concerned;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

August  14, 1964. 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supeevisohs  op 
Greene  County 

Whereas  both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments have  for  a  number  of  years  urged 
the  carrying  out  of  local  programs  for  the 
elimination  of  sewage  and  pollution  from 
streams  and  rivers  of  New  York  State,  and 
m  connection  therewith,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  approved  construction  costs  of  any 
sewage  treatment  plant,  the  Interception  and 
the  outflow  only,  which  usually  represents 
only  10  percent  of  a  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete new  system:  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  sewage  and' pollution 
elimination  systems  have  been  very  great  and 
frequently  beyond  the  reasonable  financial 


capabilities  of  the  municipalities  Involved, 
and  greater  State  and  Federal  aid  Is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  worthwhile  purposes 
of  such  elimination  programs:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Greene  County  does  approve  reasonable 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  programs 
but  believes  the  cost  thereof  Is  frequently 
beyond  the  capacities  of  the  municipalities 
Involved,    particularly    rural    or    semlrural 
municipalities,  and  that  such  municipalities 
need  greater  State  and  Federal  aid,  and  that 
legislation  should  be   promptly  enacted  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  provided  and  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
should  each  contribute  one-third  of  the  total 
approved    cost    of    any    necessary    complete 
sewage   and   pollution   elimination   program 
and  the  facilities  thereof,  with  the  remain- 
ing one-third  of  such  cost  to  be  provided  by 
the  local  municipality  concerned;  and  be  It 
fiirttier 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  In  the  State  legis- 
lature and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

John  E.  Parslow, 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  Greene  County. 


Resolution  298 
Resolution     recommending     legislation     for 
financial  aid  toward  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination 

Whereas  both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments have  for  a  number  of  years  urged 
the  carrying  out  of  local  programs  for  the 
elimination  of  sewage  and  pollution  from 
streams  and  rivers  of  New  York  State,  and 
In  connection  therewith,  for  example,  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  approved  construc- 
tion costs  of  any  sewage  treatment  plant,  the 
interception  and  the  outflow  only,  which 
usually  represents  only  10  percent  of  a  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  new  system;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination  systems  have  been  very  great 
and  frequently  beyond  the  reasonable  finan- 
cial capabilities  of  the  municipalities  In- 
volved, and  greater  State  and  Federal  aid  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  worthwhile  pur- 
poses of  such  elimination  programs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Dutchess  County  does  approve  reasonable 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  programs 
but  believes  the  cost  thereof  Is  frequently 
beyond  the  capacities  of  the  municipalities 
Involved,  particularly  rural  or  semlrural  mu- 
nicipalities, that  such  municipalities  need 
greater  State  and  Federal  aid,  and  that  legis- 
lation should  be  promptly  enacted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  funds 
provided  and  appropriated,  to  provide  that 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments 
should  each  contribute  one-third  of  the  total 
approved  cost  of  any  necessary  complete 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  program 
and  the  facilities  thereof,  with  the  remaining 
one-third  of  such  cost  to  be  provided  by  the 
local  municipality  concerned;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  board  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  In  the  State  legis- 
lature and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  several  boards  of  super- 
visors of  the  State  of  New  York  for  neces- 
sary or  proper  action. 

>  Arthur  H.  Marx, 

Clerk  of  the  Board. 


Resolution    op    the    County    of    Niagara, 
State  of  New  York 

Whereas  both  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments have  for  a  number  of  years  urged 
the  carrying  out  of  local  programs  for  the 
elimination  of  sewage  and  pollution  from 
streams  and  rivers  of  New  York  State,  and 
In  connection  therewith,  for  example,  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  approved  construction 
costs  of  any  sewage  treatment  plant,  the  In- 
terception and  the  outfiow  only,  which 
usually  represents  only  10  percent  of  a  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  system;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination  systems  have  been  very  great  and 
frequently  beyond  the  reasonable  financial 
capabilities  of  the  municipalities  Involved, 
and  greater  State  and  Federal  aid  Is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  worthwhile  purpose  of 
such  elimination  programs:  Now,  therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Niagara  approve  reasonable 
sewage  and  pollution  elimination  programs 
but  believes  the  cost  thereof  Is  frequently 
beyond  the  capacities  of  the  municipalities 
Involved,  particularly  rural  or  semlrural 
municipalities,  and  that  such  municipalities 
need  greater  State  and  Federal  aid,  and  that 
legislation  should  be  promptly  enacted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary 
funds  provided  and  appropriated,  to  provide 
that  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments should  each  contribute  one-third  of 
the  total  approved  cost  of  any  necessary 
complete  sewage  and  pollution  elimination 
program  and  the  facilities  thereof,  with  the 
remaining  one-third  of  such  cost  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  local  municipality  concerned; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Niagara  County  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  representatives  of 
the  county  In  the  State  legislature  and  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  neces- 
sary or  proper  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  E.  Caggiano, 
Stanley  C.  Ralph, 
Joseph  S.  DiSalvo, 
Bert  J.  Murphy, 
Laws  and  Legislation  Committee. 


Resolution  No.  109 
Report  and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Legislation 
Whereas  both  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments have  for  a  number  of  years  urged 
the  carrying  out  of  local  programs  for  the 
elimination  of  sewage  and  pollution  from 
streams  and  rivers  of  New  York  State,  and 
in  connection  therewith;  for  example,  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  approved  construc- 
tion costs  of  any  sewage  treatment  plant, 
the  Interception  and  the  outfiow  only,  which 
usually  represents  only  10  percent  of  a  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  new  system;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination  systems  have  been  very  great 
and  frequently  beyond  the  reasonable  fi- 
nancial capabilities  of  the  municipalities  in- 
volved, and  greater  State  and  Federal  aid  Is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  worthwhUe  pur- 
poses of  such  elimination  programs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Herkimer  County  does  approve  reason- 
able sewage  and  pollution  elimination  pro- 
grams but  believes  the  cost  thereof  is  fre- 
quently beyond  the  capacities  of  the  munici- 
palities Involved,  particularly  rural  or  seml- 
rural municipalities,  that  such  municipali- 
ties need  greater  State  and  Federal  aid,  and 
that  legislation  should  be  promptly  enacted 
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by  tl »  New  York.  State  Leglslatiire  and  tbe 
Cong  ress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  nec- 
wsarr  fundB  provided  and  appropriated,  to 
{HTOTl  le  that  the  State  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emin  snts  should  each  contribute  one-third  of 
the  t  )tal  approved  cost  of  any  necessary  com- 
plete sewage  and  pollution  elimination  pro- 
gram and  the  facilities  thereof,  with  the  re- 
main ng  one-third  of  such  cost  to  be  provided 
bj  t  Le  local  mimlclpallty  concerned;  and 
be  it :  Urther 

Setolved.   That   the   clerk  of  this   board 
forwird   copies    of    this    resolution    to    the 
repre  lentatlves  of  the  county  In  the  State 
leglsl  iture  and  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State  I  for  necessary   or  proper  action. 
Russell  Roof,  Jr., 
John  Strumlock, 
Ellis  Kotasy, 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Legislation. 
Sef  rKMBxx  8. 1964. 
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:  lEPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Ths  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  th !  Judiciary,  with  amendments  : 

S.  1 J25.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Ku  (];ept.  No.  1563);  and 

S.  1 139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein   md  Sadie  Heln  (Rept.  No.  1564). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  th !  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S. 2.19.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofac  cer  (Rept.  No.  1565) ; 

S.2I53.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claire 
Angel  Ho  (Rept.  No.  1567); 

S.  2U89.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Strati  I  (Rept.  No.  1568); 

S.  2"36.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Fralse  (Rept.  No.  1569); 

S.2'67.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tlllsoa  Weed  (Rept.  No.  1570); 

S.  2'89.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nikolai 
Artamonov  (Rept.  No.  1571); 

S.  2<  68..  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andreas, 
Grego:  los,  Elenl,  Nlkolaoe,  and  Anna  Chlngas 
(Rept  No.  1572); 

S.  2(52.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Specialist 
Manud  D.  Racells  (Rept.  No.  1573): 

S.3(64.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  ]  f.  Clark  (Rept.  No.  1574) ; 

S.  3]  32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseflna 
Qulnt<  e  Marcelo  (Rept.  No.  1575) ; 

S.  3133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardlr  o  D.  Marcelo  (Rept.  No.  1576) ; 

HJl.  1851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Bnthers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife 
(Rept.  No.  1577) ; 

HJl.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Mlzokjml,  Sam  Mlzokaml,  Tom  Mizokaml. 
and  Hitsuyo  Mlzokaml  (Rept.  No.  1578); 

HJi.  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  In 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  In- 
correcl  computation  of  service  for  basic  pay 
(Rept.  No.  1579);  and 

HH.  9435.  An  act  to  improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedure i  for  serving  documents,  obtaining 
evidenie,  and  proving  documents  in  litiga- 
tion with  international  aspects  (Rept.  No. 
1580). 

By  Ifc.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  251  3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radic, 
his  wl  e.  Ester  Radic,  and  their  daughter, 
Olivers  Radic  (Rept.  No.  1566), 

By  B(  r.  DODD.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcls  ry,  without  amendment  : 

H.R.  )759.  An   act  for   the  relief  of   Con- 

necticut  Beverage  Co.,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  1560). 

By  ^  r.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 

the  Ju<  Iclary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  1  tes.  753.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of 
each  yi  ar  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day  (Rept. 
No.  15e2), 


September  15 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on  (See  thP  ahnvo  /.««- 

the  Judiciary,  without  amendment:  nrinted  in  fni?  wi,?^''^'^^^  resolution 

8. 2286.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon     gSror    valti  ^^"^  Submitted  by  S? 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,      ^*^™°'. ^^^^*^   appears  Under  a  J?' 
and    render   Judgment    upon    the    claim   of 
Frank  E.  Lipp  (Rept.  No.  1581); 

H.R.  1853.  An   act   for   the   relief   of  Pattl 
Jean  Pulton  (Rept.  No.  1582);  and 

H.R.  2859.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 


rate heading.) 


sepa. 


REPAIR  OP  EKLUTNA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President 


under   the   Bankruptcy   Act.   and   for   other  °^"f"  01  myself,  and  my  coUeague  th« 

purposes  (Rept.  No.  1561).  jumor     Senator     from     Alaska    'riSr 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on  GRUEning],  I  introduce,  for  aporonri^" 

Armed  Services,  without  amendment:  reference,  a  bill  providing  for  the  rph 

H.R.  11626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay-  biUtation   of   the   Eklutna  hydroelpS!?" 

ment  of  expenses  Incident  to  the  evacuation  Project  near  Anchorage  Alaska  "^ 

of   dependents    of    military    personnel    from  That   project,    authorized   by   th 


Panama  and  Cyprus  (Rept.  No.  1583). 


act 


of  July  31,  1950,  as  amendpri  hw  f>. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE.  from  the  Committee  on     of  AuKUSt  13    IQ'i'?    ivfi  fJlc  f v^  '^^  *Ct 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment:  Lake  Ekhitn^  anH  'r>        ,f^  '^^  ^^^^r  Of 

HM.  2512.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of  ^nerSSi^^nJift  ^  7'o^-f'  ^"  ^^^d 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  at-  |1f»?^^^'^^  S^R^^^^  °^  ^^^^^^  kilowatt 
tending  or  instructing  at  National  Guard  f*.  °"^f^.  additional  Federal  hydroelec-^ 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of  ^"°  facilities  in  Alaska  have  been  au 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the  thorized,  Eklutna  is  the  Only  such  Fed' 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  for  other  eral  project  in  existence  in  Alaska  il 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1584).  harnesses   only   a  fraction  of  Alaska's 

teeming  water  resources  but  is  vital  to 
the  needs  of  the  areas  It  serves 

At  the  time  the  Eklutna  project  was 
authorized  to  supply  electric  power  In 
the  Anchorage-Palmer  areas,  the  city  of 
Anchorage— then,  as  now,  Alaska's 
largest  city— was  largely  dependent 
upon  power  generated  from  a  ship  tied 
up  in  the  harbor.    Since  that  time  the 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Grttening)  : 

S.  3186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabill-  ^       ,  tv.  ^ 

tation  of  the  Eklutna  project.  Alaska,  and  ^^^^  01  the  area  have  grown  with  the 

for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  growing  population,  and  the  benefits  of 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Eklutna    have    been    supplemented  by 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  bahtlettt  when  he  additional  power  furnished  by  the  city 

introduced   the   above    bill,   which   appear  of  Anchorage  and  the  several  REA  co- 
operatives operated  there.    The  princl- 


under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  3187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikola  Pav- 
lovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  3188.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Judicial 
review  of  certain  determinations  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  connection 
with  claims  for  moving  expenses  resulting 
from  land  acquisitions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Heuska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
xinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  3189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozefa  Plet- 
ka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  David 
S.  Pedson;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DniKSEN,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  3191.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  major  political  parties  for  Presi- 
dent   and    Vice    President    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
APPLICATION  OP  THE  PRINCIPLE  OP 
SELF-DETERMINATION  TO  CYPRUS 

Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Douglas)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  98)  favoring  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion to  Cyprus,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


pal  users  of  the  Eklutna  project  are  still 
the  city  of  Anchorage,  the  Matanuska 
Electric  Association,  and  the  Chugach 
Electric  Association.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  project  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $33  million.  The  law 
provided  that  the  capital  investment 
allocable  to  each  unit  of  the  Eklutna 
project  would  be  amortized  over  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  50  years  from  the  time 
such  unit  was  first  put  into  service. 
Construction  began  in  April  of  1951,  and 
the  first  15.000-kilowatt  unit  went  on 
the  line  in  January  of  1955  and  the  sec- 
ond in  March  of  the  same  year. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  project 
was  $30,521,183,  about  $2i^  million  be- 
low the  authorized  cost. 

The  gross  revenue  through  the  1963 
fiscal  year  was  $12,932,943  and  the  net 
revenue  $3,534,668. 

Studies  indicate  that  the  project  In- 
vestment would  be  paid  off  in  41  years, 
or  by  1996,  at  the  current  rate. 

There  was  a  real  possibility  that  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  project  favor- 
able consideration  would  be  given  to  a 
rate  reduction  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  repayment  period  from  41  to 
47  years,  well  within  the  50-year  amorti- 
zation period  established  by  Congress  11 
the  enabling  act. 

The  earthquake  on  March  27  of  this 
year  cast  doubts  on  the  prospects  of  a 
rate  reduction,  and  subsequent  events 
confirmed  those  doubts.  At  first  it  ap- 
peared that  earthquake  damage  to  the 
Eklutna  project  was  relatively  minor. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  spent 
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ct<ui  from  emergency  funds,  largely 
*^V»mDorary  repair  of  transmission 
i^  ^dthe  intake  structure,  and  an- 
^tr  $150,000  is  expected  to  be  spent 

fhis  same  purpose. 
'^'-Sowing  the  earthquake,  it  appeared 
K? th^dam  and  the  earth  remained 
S  but  inspections  following  the  spring 
"Si  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
f?  more  serious  problem.  The  thaw 
iLS  an  open  area  below  the  outlet 
S^rtare-  the  earth  below  the  dam  sub- 
SS  The  dam  is  stiU  standing,  but  be- 
liS'of  the  potential  danger  the  Bureau 

f  Reclamation  is  not  storing  any  water; 
Jst^d  the  water  is  going  through  the 

•"^tlmates  place  the  need  for  perma- 
nent repair  at  about  $3.1  million,  or  $1,- 
S)000  for  the  dam  and  spillway  and 
tnOOOOO  for  a  new  tunnel  and  inlet 
yjucture.  the  total  cost  to  be  budgeted 
over  a  3-year  period. 

The  cost,  therefore,  of  both  temporary 
and  permanent  repair  to  Eklutna  will 
bTin  the  neighborhood  of  $3.8  milUon. 
This  money,  under  the  terms  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  Eklutna  project,  is  re- 
imbursable from  the  project  unless  other- 
vise  provided  by  law.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  no  alternative. 

The  hill  introduced  today  would  pro- 
vide that  alternative.  It  provides,  in  ef- 
fect that  the  costs  of  repairing  the 
earthquake-damaged  Pederal  facility  will 
be  nonreimbursable  and  thus  not  charged 
against  power  revenues  from  Eklutna. 

Otherwise  the  payment  schedvUe  for 
the  Eklutna  project  would  be  extended 
because  of  the  costs  of  the  repair  and 
the  hoped-for  rate  reductions  could  not 
be  effected. 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  Mr.  President, 
that  introduction  of  this  measure  comes 
late  in  this  session  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect for  consideration  before  adjourn- 
ment. It  is  my  thought,  however,  that 
its  introduction  will  give  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  any  other  agencies  which 
might  be  concerned,  including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  ample  time  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  so  that  when  the 
measure  is  reintroduced  in  January  the 
executive  departments  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  report  promptly  on  the  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3186)  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Eklutna  project, 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself  and 
lii.  Gruening)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs,    and 


such  rehabilitation  shall  be  nonreimbvirsable 
and  nonreturnable.  and  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  section 
1  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1950  (64  Stat.  382) ,  ae 
amended. 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
rehabilitation  of  the  Eklutna  project.  Alaska, 
from  damage  caused  by  the  earthquake  of 
March  27,  1964.  shall  include  measxires  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  justified  for  protection  of  the  project  from 
possible  future  earthquake  damage,  and 
sums  expended  by  the  Secretary  in  effecting 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OP  CERTAIN  DE- 
TERMINATIONS BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  INTERIOR  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  CLAIMS  FOR  MOV- 
ING EXPENSES  RESULTING  FROM 
LAND  ACQUISITIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  judicial  review  of  certain 
determinations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  connection  with  claims 
for  moving  expenses  resulting  from  land 
acquisitions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3188)  to  provide  for  the 
judicial  review  of  certain  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
cormection  with  claims  for  moving  ex- 
penses resulting  from  land  acquisitions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.     Mr.   President,   the 
right  to  own  and  enjoy  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  culture.    It  is  treated  with 
utmost  deference  and  properly  so. 

However,  many  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  require  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  duties  and  obligations 
the  right  to  take  private  property  and 
devote  it  to  the  pubUc  use.  Lawyers  call 
this  the  Government's  right  of  eminent 
domain.  It  cannot  be  exercised  frivo- 
lously but  only  in  the  pursuit  of  lawfully 
constituted  programs  and  according  to 
well  established  procedures.  Of  course, 
the  payment  of  just  compensation  is  an 
absolute  requirement. 

While  a  substantial  number  of  rules 
have  been  created  to  provide  sound  and 
meaningful  guidelines  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  all  condemnation  cases,  problems 
arise  from  time  to  time.  One  requiring 
immediate  and  effective  remedial  action 
has  been  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  involves  the  procedure  for  the 
payment  of  relocation  expenses  suffered 
by  private  landowners  whose  property  is 
taken  for  public  use. 

In  most,  if  not  all.  Instances  where  the 
Government  has  taken  private  property, 
the  dispossessed  owner  or  tenant,  is  com- 
pelled to  gather  his  family  and  posses- 
sions and  move  to  a  new  location. 

Until  1954  the  relocation  costs  suffered 
by  such  landowners  were  not  considered 
compensable.  However,  in  that  year 
Congress  gave  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  discretionary  power  to  make 
administrative  settlements  of  such 
claims  arising  out  of  all  land  acquisitions 
accomplished  by  that  agency.  Similar 
authority  was  extended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  1958  and  a  bill, 
S.  1509  giving  it  to  all  executive  agencies 
recently  passed  the  Senate  and  now  Is 
pending  in  committee  in  the  House. 

Under  the  authority  now  possessed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior  and  proposed  for  all 
executive   agencies,   the   head   of   each 
agency  is  authorized,  to  the  extent  ad- 
ministratively determined  by  him  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable,  to  reimburse  the 
owners  or  tenants  of  land  acquired  for 
the  expense  and  other  losses  and  dam- 
ages incurred  by  them  in  the  process 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  moving  them- 
selves, their  families  and  their  posses- 
sions as  is  occasioned  by  the  acquisition. 
In  other  words  as  respects  relocations 
costs  suffered  by  individuals  whose  land 
is  taken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Con- 
gress has  said  that  these  costs  are  com- 
pensable.   Relief  has  been  provided  and 
properly  so.    This  issue  now  is  whether 
the  form  of  the  relief  is  adequate.    In 
my  view  it  is  not  adequate  because  it 
does  not  provide  for  judicial  review. 

In  acknowledging  the  validity  of 
claims  for  relocation  costs  and  in  pro- 
viding some  administrative  machinery 
for  settling  these  claims,  Congress  has 
gone  two-thirds  of  the  way  required  for 
full  justice.  The  remaining  distance,  the 
adoption  of  a  requirement  calling  for  ju- 
dicial revie-v,  still  must  be  traveled.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  completes  the 
journey  as  respects  lands  acquired  by 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  not  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  or  good  Intentions  of 
those  administering  the  present  law.  I 
am  sure  they  all  are  honorable  and  fair- 
minded  men.  The  point  is  that  ours  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  yet. 
here  Is  an  area  in  which  this  concept 
simply  has  not  been  applied. 

The  possibility  that  mjustlce  In  some 
form  will  slip  through  this  hole  that  has 
been  left  In  the  law  Is  particularly  sharp 
In  cases  Involving  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's exercise  of  Its  right  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  Western  States. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  its 
mission  and  the  programs  It  administers, 
the  Bureau  is  often  compelled  to  con- 
demn large  tracts  of  land.  Sometimes 
whole  farms  and  ranches  are  taken. 
Having  been  totally  dispossessed  the 
owner  must  look  for  an  entirely  new 
unit.  Many  times  this  Involves  a  pro- 
tracted and  expensive  search.  Then, 
after  finding  a  comparable  piece  of  land; 
which  may  be  a  considerable  distance 
from  his  former  residence,  he  must  move 
all  his  machinery,  livestock,  harvested 
crops  and  other  possessions.  The  costs 
of  such  a  move  can  be  devastating. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced does  not  create  a  new  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  these  claims.  This  already  has 
been  done.  It  merely  provides  for  the 
full  and  fair  disposition  of  them  by  pro- 
viding judicial  review.  It  gives  those 
citizens  who  already  have  been  put  upon 
In  the  name  of  the  public  good,  the  right 
to  their  day  in  court.  Certainly,  they 
deserve  and  are  entitled  to  no  less. 


SELF-DETERMINA-nON  FOR 

CYPRUS 

Mr.    KEATING.    Mr.    President,    the 

situation  in  Cyprus  grows  Increasingly 

serious.   The  conflict  between  two  NATO 

allies  of  the  United  States  serves  only  the 
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Interqsts  of  the  Communists  and  of  dic- 
like  Nasser,  who  are  using  the 
issue  to  weaken  Western  strength 
eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is 
stroh^ly  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
and  of  the  entire  free  world  to 
to  an  end  this  civil  conflict  and  to 
solution  for  Cyprus  that  will  bring 
and  Justice  to  that  land. 
K>lution  is  possible,  Mr.  President, 
wltho  it  basic  recognition  of  the  need  for 
majoifty  rule  and  self-determination  on 
and  of  Cyprus.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
|ias  for  10  months  searched  for  a 
solutidn  but  has  failed  to  take  the  one 
^hich,  diplomatically,  morally,  and 
is  necessary  to  any  satis- 
solution.  That  one  step  is  a  clear 
recogAition  that  Cyprus  must  be  allowed 
d  stermination  and  majority  rule, 
withoi  It  a  minority  veto  by  18  percent  of 
pppulation  over  vital  government 
A  plebiscite  in  Cyprus,  or 
whateVer  form  of  self-determination  may 
brqught  into  play,  would  very  likely 
in  union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece, 
move  would  be  very  strongly  in 
erests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
It  would  in  no  way  injure  the 
nterests  of  Turkey,  provided,  of 
that  there  were  adequate  guar- 
of  the  individual  rights  of  the 
minority  of  Turkish  descent. 

President,  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
of  the  United  States  make 
ts  backing  for  self-determination 
I  introduce  on  behalf  of  the 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  this 


unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
and  that  it  lay  on  the   table 
i^ptember  25  for  additional  cospon- 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 

and  appropriately  referred;  and, 

objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 

lie  on  the  table  until  September 

additional  cosigners,  and  will  be 

in  the  Rkcoro. 

concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
eign  Relations,  as  follows: 

the  people  of  the  United  States 

the  principle   of   self-determination 

rule  for  all  nations;   and 

the  people  of  the  United  States 

the  violence  and  civil  conflict  that 

on  the  Island  of  Cyprus  where 

of  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  majority 

been  restricted;  and 

this    conflict    has    brought    two 
lilies  Into  a  quarrel  endangering  the 
Interests  of  both  nations  and  of 
alliance;  and 

the  principal  benefactors  of  the 
are  Communist  nations  and  neutral- 
trying    to    destroy   NATO    and 
American  defenses  and  Western  In- 
throughout  the  Eastern  Medlterra- 
aind 


te  -m 


self-determination  for  the  people 
including   possible    union    with 
would  reduce  Conununlst  Influence 
Cypiufl,  bring  Cyprus  within  NATO,  and 
ellmlnajte  the  threat  of  war  between  Greece 
:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress t|iat  the  historic  American  principle 


September  15 

ally  assured  guarantees  for  the  freedom  and     ZZ  I^,     ^^^,'  J^**  ^^  ^^^Uld  pr^ 
security  of  life,  religion,  and  property  for  all     ^Itn  an  immediate  investigation  r^tty 
minnritiPs  n^  r^r,r„<=  qucstlon,  SO  that  these  dedlcat^n  ^  JT 

!1"^.^.^^   ^?y   be   allowed  to^^.^! 


of  self-determination  should  be  applied  to 
Cyprus  with  unconditional  and  Internatlon- 


mlnorlties  on  Cyprus. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11865)  to 
increase  benefits  under  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system,  to  provide  child's  insurance 
benefits  beyond  age  18  while  in  school, 
to  provide  widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a 
reduced  basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  cer- 
tain individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  at 
age  72,  to  improve  the  actuarial  status 
of  the  trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King 
of  California,  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Curtis  were  appoint- 
ed managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference. 


SALARIES  OF  TRAMWAY  CAR  OPER- 
ATORS IN  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Senators  voted  themselves  a 
salary  increase,  effective  January  1,  1965. 
Although  I  preferred  at  the  time  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  increase,  by  way  of  an 
increase  in  the  office  expenditures  of 
Senators  in  amounts  necessai-y  to  carry 
on  the  public's  business  without  the 
Senator  having  to  pay  such  costs  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  a  public  account- 
ability of  all  office  expenditures  which 
would  be  involved  in  such  an  expense 
account  increase — which  the  Senate  will 
recall  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — I  found  no  support  for  my  posi- 
tion. Therefore,  I  voted  for  the  salary 
increase  because  I  thought  it  was  jus- 
tified in  the  absence  of  an  office  expense 
account  increase. 

We  certainly  cannot  justify  that  in- 
crease and  at  the  same  time  have  other 
public  servants  in  the  Capitol  suffer  a 
salary  decrease. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed — and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am — there  is  a  small  group 
of  dedicated  public  servants  working 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Capitol — 
namely,  those  who  operate  the  tram- 
way cars  between  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  the  Capitol — who.  I  was 
advised  yesterday,  are  in  effect  suffering 
a  salary  decrease  by  reason  of  a  new 
order  which  has  been  handed  out,  limit- 
ing their  tour  of  duty  to  30  hours  of 
pay  a  week. 

That  will  mean,  in  most  instances, 
an  annual  salary  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000. 

The  operators  of  the  tramway  cars  are 
mostly  family  men.  They  cannot  sup- 
port a  family  on  30  hours  of  work  a  week 
at  the  salaries  which  they  receive  on  an 
hourly  basis. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  whatever  corn- 


working  at  least  without  ItnV  rSS?"^ 
in  their  annual  take-homepay  ^^'^ 
Everyone  knows  that  it  Is  the  annual 
take-home  pay  which  feeds  familleTaS 
not  the  legerdemata  which  may  come  ou? 
of  the  personnel  office  in  the  s/nS! 
which  wiU.  somehow,  rationaliS  th! 
wage  reduction.  ^^  ^"^ 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Commlttw. 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  or  the  an 
propriate  committee  of  the  Senate  ornl 
ceeds  to  find  out  the  facts  in  regwd  t^ 
this  matter,  I  shall,  on  my  own  account 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labnr 
and  Public  Welfare,  insist  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or 
an  appropriate  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  although  not  the  chair- 
man, take  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
problem. 

If  the  facts  are  as  I  have  been  advised 
the  operators  of  the  tramway  cars  are 
not  deserving  of  any  cut  in  their  annual 
take-home  pay. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregop. 

The  operators  of  the  tramway  cars 
work  many  arduous  hours  of  overtime 
They  are  always  willing  to  give  of  their 
time  without  any  extra  pay  for  overtime. 


SENATOR  WILLIAMS'  TENACITY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  cer- 
tain  Senators  rekindle  the  fire  beneath 
the  whitewash  still  in  preparation  for 
another  coat  on  the  antics  of  the  afflu- 
ent Lothario  of  the  Upper  House,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  per- 
ceptive column  written  by  Mr.  Holmes 
Alexander  which  was  published  in  the 
September  7  Atlanta  Times. 

Columnist  Alexander  calls  the  Bobby 
Baker  episode  the  "totally  unanswerable 
case  for  plowing  the  popular  party  under 
the  sod  and  sowing  the  furrows  with  salt 
so  that  nothing  grows  there  for  a  long, 
long  while." 

Mr.  Alexander  pays  homage  to  the 
investigatory  skills  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!,  who  has  brought  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  the  latest  Baker-oriented 
episode  involving  $35,000  of  heretofore 
unaccountable  funds  which  apparently 
found  their  way  into  various  Democrat 
war  chests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  brief  column  written  by 
Mr.  Alexander  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Williams'  Tenacity  on  Baker  Has 
Democrats  All  in  a  Lather 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washngton. — The  Democratic  Party,  aa- 
sured  of  a  majority  In  next  year's  Senate  and 
almost  assured  of  a  House  majority,  may 
find  It  easier  to  live  with  Babrt  Goldwath 
In  the  White  House  than  with  John  Wil- 
liams, Republican,  of  Delaware,  back  In  his 
seat  In  the  Upper  Chamber. 
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«  I.  WILUAMS.  more  than  Goldwateh  to 
"  Jl  makes  the  totally  unanswerable 
***fo,  nlowlng  the  popular  party  under  the 
•*  ^A  Kng  the  furrows  with  salt  so  that 
•**.*;^tSrws  there  for  a  long,  long  while. 
■^^AMS  the  lanky,  flat-voiced,  hard-fact 
^S;Sator'ls  no  philosopher  of  the  conserv- 
"•"^ed  no  panegyrist  of  the  Constltu- 
»'*'*  nrwaver  of  the  flag,  no  prophet  of  na- 
*"*Li  doVmfall  or  world's  end-and  yet  he 
^  Sr  of  low-keyed  political  phlUp- 
".^whKb  have  the  unique  quality  of  Mklng 
^le  to  write  their  own  remarks  between 

*Hrmost  recent  expose  on  Bobby  Baker 
that  Baker  and  Matthew  McCloskey  con- 
"iHd  to  soak  the  public  for  $35,000,  most  of 
ITh  was  intended  to  be  Illicitly  slipped  Into 
!Sl>roocratlc  campaign  fund  kitty  of  1960. 
^ft^vond  that,  the  Wn.LiAM8  disclosure  of 
^'boodle  deal  asks  the  American  public  to 

nav  to  Itself : 

"You  know,  those  Democrats  are  worse 
i>^  crooks.  They're  swindling,  sniveling 
Writes  In  lustier  days  than  these  they 
^uid  have  been  taken  down  to  the  District 
w  and  ridden  out  of  the  National  Capital 

n  a  rail  We  American  people  have  been 
hornswoggled  by  all  that  pious  piffle  about 
Uie  New  Frontier  and  the  great  society,  and 
meanwhile  these  Democrats  have  been  play- 
ln£  the  confidence  game  of  blubbering 
through  their  tears  while  they  dipped  Into 
our  pockets  to  buy  their  way  to  power." 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER'S  STAND 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  months,  a  debate  has  raged 
over  the  various  stands  of  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate. 

Senator  Goldwater's  position  on  social 
security  is  obscured  in  the  deepest  depths 

Senator  Goldwater  is  mdisputably  on 
the  record  as  stating : 

I  think  thac  social  security  should  be  vol- 
untary. This  Is  the  only  definite  position 
I  have  on  it.  (New  York  Times  magazine, 
Nov.  24, 1963.) 

But  he  also  says  he  favors  a  strong  so- 
cial security  system  and  wishes  to  see  it 
strengthened.  Since  Mr.  Miller  now 
admits  that  making  social  security  vol- 
untary would  destroy  it,  the  discrepancy 
has  required  explanation. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  claimed  he 
was  misquoted,  quoted  out  of  context, 
or  misinterpreted.  Republican  orators 
have  hinted  at  a  dark  conspiracy  of  col- 
umnists and  commentators.  Last  week, 
Representative  William  Miller  toiu-ed 
New  England— attempting  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight. 

Never  have  so  many  had  to  explam 
away  so  much,  but  Mr.  Miller  is  trying. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise when,  out  of  the  murkiness,  a  new 
Goldwater  position  began  to  emerge. 
Mr.  President,  Senator  Goldwater  does 
not  want  to  make  social  security  volun- 
tary—he wants  voluntary  medicare. 

I  welcome  Senator  Goldwater  aboard. 
I  am  sorry  he  is  not  able  to  cosponsor 
my  amendment  to  the  social  security 
bill,  but  I  can  understand  that  the  press 
of  the  campaign  may  not  allow  enough 
time. 

My  amendment  was,  of  course,  a  pro- 
posal for  a  voluntary  medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security.  It  seems 
clearly  to  fit  all  the  Senator's  criteria. 


According  to  Carroll  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  13 : 

When  the  Arlzonan  last  year  said,  "I  think 
the  social  security  system  should  be  volun- 
tary," he  really  meant  It  should  be  voluntary 
In  terms  of  whether  a  person  received  bene- 
fits In  money  or  In  services. 

That  is  exactly  what  my  proposal 
would  do.  At  the  age  of  65,  the  bene- 
ficiary gets  a  free  choice.  He  can  choose 
money,  $7  additional  each  month,  or 
services,  a  medical  care  plan  plus  $2  each 
month  in  cash. 

On  "Meet  the  Press"  this  past  Sunday, 
Congressman  Miller  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit.    Again  the  question  was: 

What  did  Senator  Goldwater  mean  when 
he  talked  about  voluntary  social  secmlty? 

Mr.  Miller  said : 

He  is  talking  about  the  services  to  be  ren- 
dered, as  to  whether  they  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government  or  whether  vol- 
untarily a  person  could  get  back  money  In- 
stead of  being  told  he  has  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital for  45  days. 

May  I  again  point  out  that  that  is 
exactly  what  my  proposal  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Miller  has  either 
put  his  foot  in  his  mouth  or  his  finger 
on  the  crux  of  the  issue. 

My  voluntary  medical  care  plan— 
which  has  been  termed  "medichoice"— 
is  still  very  much  alive.  It  is  my  hope 
and  the  hope  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  free  choice  plan  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees. Mr.  Miller  will  get  his  chance 
to  prove  his  position  this  Thursday,  when 
the  House  votes  to  instruct  its  conferees. 
I  will  await  his  vote  anxiously,  for  he  will 
determine  whether  his  running  mate,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  support  vol- 
untary medical  care  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

A  few  months  ago.  Senator  Goldwater 
said  that  "by  our  votes  you  can  judge  us, 
not  by  our  talking."  The  judges  are 
waiting. 


HOLD  WHAT  YOU  HAVE— THE 
"FARLEY  LAW"  OF  ELECTIONS 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  a  perceptive  article  about  one  of 
America's  most  perceptive  politicians. 
Jim  Farley  has  well  earned  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  sages  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  in  fact  of  all  American  politics. 
I  think  this  interesting  commentary  on 
"Farley's  law"  will  be  of  interest  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hold  What  You  Have— The  "Farley  Law" 
OF  Elections 

(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 
Atlantic  Ctty.— James  A.  Farley,  political 
analyst  without  a  peer,  holds  It  to  be  a  Arm 
rule  that  the  bulk  of  voters  make  their  choice 
between  presidential  candidates  as  soon  as 
the  nominees  are  known,  and  thereafter  are 
unlikely  to  be  Influenced  In  any  significant 
measure  by  anything  the  candidates  say  and 
do  short  of  the  scandalous. 


Quite  clearly,  the  patriarch  of  the  New 
York  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  has  limited  faith  In  such  Instant 
experts  as  Richard  Nixon  and  their  theories 
that  the  campaign  is  the  thing,  and  can  be 
so  manipulated  as  to  sweep  up  votes  toward 
an  election  day  peak. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Parley 
has  the  superior  credentials.  Unapproached 
In  electoral  forecasting  Is  his  precise  pin- 
pointing of  the  only  two  States,  Maine  and 
Vermont,  that  would  be  lost  to  his  candidate, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

HOLOXNG    OPERATION 

The  application  of  "Parley's  law"  to  the 
current  contest  is  that  from  last  week  on- 
ward, with  the  Democratic  ticket  as  well  as 
the  Republican  unveiled,  the  aim  of  each 
side  ought  to  be  to  hold  the  voters  it  begins 
with  and  do  Its  best  to  attract  the  wavering 
minority. 

It  is  Mr.  Parley's  conviction  that  his  law 
holds  good  under  the  unusual  conditions  gov- 
erning the  1964  election.  His  long  experi- 
ence has  witnessed  an  unbroken  string  of 
elections  in  which  the  conditions  seemed  un- 
usual to  those  involved. 

Out  of  the  ordinary  In  the  current  year, 
nevertheless  Is  the  preponderance  of  the  elec- 
torate that  by  the  testimony  of  the  pollsters 
took  Bides  without  waiting  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  name  their  ticket. 

GALLUP   FINDINGS 

Soundings  made  between  the  two  conven- 
tions by  Dr.  Gallup  uncovered  all  but  a 
mlnlscule  6  percent  ready  to  vote  without  any 
further  preliminaries. 

A  factor  In  this  early  Judgment  assuredly 
was  the  certainty  that  President  Johnson 
would  be  named  at  Atlantic  City  to  run  In 
his  own  right,  but  the  strong  suggestion  Is 
conveyed  that  the  voters  Interviewed  were 
pronouncing  Judgments  pro  and  con  on  Sen- 
ator Goldwater. 

The  cons  had  it  in  Imposing  degree,  65  per- 
cent for  President  Johnson  to  29  percent  for 
the  Republican  nominee,  the  remaining  few 
unsettled. 

Although  he  has  scant  cause  to  admire 
polls,  Mr.  Parley's  appraisal  of  the  November 
election  prospect  runs  In  the  same  direction. 

A    193  2    COMPARISON 

Looking  ahead  before  the  Democrats  flUed 
out  their  national  ticket  with  a  nominee  for 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Parley  thought  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  President  Johnson  would 
run  as  strongly  as  did  President  Roosevelt 
in  1932  as  a  first-term  candidate,  when  Mr. 
Parley  was  his  campaign  manager. 

He  carried  ail  but  six  States  In  unseating 
a  White  House  incumbent,  Herbert  Hoover. 
The  six  Hoover  Stat«K,all  in  the  East,  were 
Connecticut,  DelawariT  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  a  corner 
of  the  Nation  now  thought  to  be  leaning 
heavily  toward  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Pvleys  license  to  disparage  polls  if  so 
inclined  was  earned  4  years  after  that  first 
Roosevelt  election. 


LITERARY    DIGEST  POLL 

In  the  years  before  the  rise  of  the  profes- 
sional polling  organizations  the  national  elec- 
tion previews  were  conducted  by  a  magazine, 
the  Literary  Digest.  It  foresaw  a  victory  by 
an  avalanche  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Republican 
challenger,  the  hapleis  Alf  Landon. 

Campaign  manager  Parley  dismissed  this 
prediction  and  offered  his  own.  which  seemed 
laughable  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Landon  could 
carry  only  Maine  and  Vermont.  When  the 
votes  were  counted  those  were  the  only  States 
that  had  gone  Republican,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Parley's  opportunity  to  laugh. 

His  insight  into  national  elections  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  voluminous  correspondence  car- 
ried on— still  in  green  Ink— across  the  coun- 
try with  old  friends  In  fraternal  orders  and 
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from  tils  yean  as  party  chairman  and  Post- 
maste  r  General,  all  of  them  politically  knowl- 
edgeaple. 

VP'S  DRAWING  FOWKR 

With  Parley's  law  In  mind,  attention  to  the 
early  xjlla  following  the  Democratic  proceed- 
ings i  .nd  the  nomination  of  the  complete 
ticket  ought  to  bring  illumination  on  a  much 
dlspu  ed  topic,  whether  the  identity  of  a 
presld  entlal  running  mate  bolsters  a  ticket, 
puts  i   drag  on  It,  or  makes  no  difference. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  possibly  cynical.  Is 
that  ^e  choice  of  the  nominee  for  Vice 
Presld  snt  Influences  only  those  moved  by 
dlslikt ,  wins  no  new  votes  for  the  ticket.  A 
poU-b  kcked  estimate  holds  that  President 
Johns  m  would  run  strongest  running  alone, 
which  is  impossible. 

AdnJrers  of  persistence  were  rewarded  at 
the  n  >mlnatlng  session  when  they  brought 
home  I  long-struggling  winner  in  Texas  Gov. 
John  I  i^onnally.  who  made  his  third  trip  to  a 
convention  rostrum  to  offer  the  name  of 
Ljmdc  1  Johnson  for  President.  The  offer 
went  Lintaken  In  1956  and  1960,  but  was 
snapp  !d  up  on  this  third  try. 


NO 


NASSER 


AID  TO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  what 
nucle  IT  power  finances  and  disseminates 
anti-i  Linerican  and  anti-Western  propa- 
ganda in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemi!  pheres?  What  country  has  a  po- 
litical and  propaganda  network  in  South 
Amer  ca  that  rivals  that  of  the  Nazis  in 
the  15  30's? 

Whit  nation  with  a  literacy  rate  of 
30  pexent  utilizes  Its  nationals  study- 
ing ir   this  country  to  carry  on  propa- 


f or  th »  withdrawal  of  key  American  and 
Britis  1  military  bases? 

Wh  It  nation  introduced  Soviet  arms 
and  iifluence  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  it  had  hitherto  not  penetrated  and 
now  !feeep)s  its  troops  there  at  a  cost  of 
$500,0)0  daily  despite  pledges  to  with 
draw? 

Whiit  nation  acts  as  a  headquarters 
for  an  a  finances,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  a  Com 
munis  ;-oriented  Afro-Asian  "solidarity" 
organ  zation? 

WhJit  nation  acted  as  a  staging  area 
for  th ;  shipment  of  Communist  arms  to 
forces  in  the  Congo  and  today  furnishes 
a  refu  je  to  Liunumba's  family? 

Whi  t  nation  is  endeavoring  to  lead  a 
"socia  ist  revolution"  to  drive  private 
entenrise  out  of  its  part  of  the  world? 

What  nation  is  seeking  to  use  the 
MosleiQ  faith  as  a  means  of  spreading 
its  ow  1  political  philosophy  and  advanc- 
ing its  own  national  ambitions? 

Whj  *t  nation  has  placed  restrictons  on 
its  owi  Jewish  and  Christian  nationals? 
,  Wh)  it  nation  has  repeatedly  attempted 
to  sukvert  its  pro- West  neighbors  and 
sway  Jiem  toward  the  Soviet  Union? 
The  kader  of  what  nation  participated 
this  SI  ring  in  a  joint  commimique  with 
Premii  sr  Khrushchev  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Times,  "followed  the 
Soviet  foreign  policy  in  fields  ranging 
from  ^aos  to  South  Africa."  including 
Cuba? 

Whi  t  nation  has  endeavored  with  arms 
and  yith  propaganda  to  stir  strife  In 
Cypru;  i  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean? 
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press,  of  Nasser's  aggression'  w.  k. 
seen  stories,  even  photographs  of  nLSS 
troops  m  Yemen.  One  ha? only  SmS^ 
to  Egyptian  diatribes  agS  t^ 
One  has  only  to  read  of  th?  N^  S^ 
tists'  efforts  in  constructSg  wS^ 
war  for  Nasser.  One  has  only  S?^  "^ 
the  blinders  of  our  preS'^so^ 
even-handed  poUcy  in  the  Mideast  to«? 
ognl^  that  Nasser  is  our  enemri^t^ 
friend,  and  tha^  every  douJ'J?*^ 
^^'^^^'^^^^^  every  grain  of  Amer^' 
wheat  that  goes  to  Egypt  will  suppoitSS 
of  the  most  virulent  anti-Ameri?JS  c^^ 
paigns  in  the  world,  a  campaign  desi^Sd 
to  drive  U.S.  influence  out  of  the  mST 
terranean.  out  of  the  Middle  East  m^t 
of  Africa,  and  replace  it  by  a  neutr^ 
Communist  empire  dedicated  to  the  am 
bitions  of  Egypt's  President  Nasser 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  U.S.  taxpayer  support  for  this  men 
ace.  The  time  has  come  to  recognize 
Nasser  for  what  he  is  and  stop  tryiS 
to  maintain  him  on  an  American  foreim 
aid  allowance.  This  aid  cutoff  Is  not 
ideally,  an  action  that  should  be  taken 
by  the  Congress.  It  should  be  taken  by 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
and  I  am  asking  the  Department  of  State 
for  a  full  report  on  current  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Nasser,  and  on  the  legal  justifica- 
tion for  such  assistance  in  the  light  of 
existing  law.  If  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  will  not  act.  if  it 
will  not  obey  the  clear  mandate  of  Con- 
gress, there  will  be  increasing  need  for 
stronger  congressional  action  to  block 
further  abuse  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds 
and  prevent  U.S.  subsidies  for  Nasser's 
aggression. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yesterday  I  joined  in 
exactly  such  a  demand.  I  wish  to  be  re- 
corded as  joining  the  Senator  in  the  very 
urgent  and  essential  demand  which  he 
makes  to  head  off  a  new  major  crisis  In 
the  Mideast. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  my  colleague. 


What  nation  has  had  its  diplomats  ex- 
pelled from  several  of  the  African  States 
after  spending  huge  sums  for  political 
agitation? 

What  nation  votes  consistently  against 
the  United  States  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  Nations? 

What  nation  has  a  UJ^.  peace  force 
within  its  borders  but  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  arrears  in 
its  own  United  Nations  obligations? 

What  nation  receives  extensive  mod- 
ern Soviet  arms  aid?  What  nation  con- 
tinually threatens  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  its  smaller  neighbors  and 
refuses  to  discuss  peace? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  nation  in 
the  world  which  answers  this  descrip- 
tion. There  is  one  nation  which  has 
been  a  consistent  recipient  of  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance,  yet  which  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  strike  out  at  U.S. 
interests  and  to  encourage  Communist 
objectives  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  There  is  one  nation  which,  with- 
out hesitation  built  up  its  military  forces, 
hired  former  Nazi  scientists  to  develop 
missiles  and  nuclear  weapons,  sent  its 
forces  to  fight  against  the  people  of 
neighboring  nations,  and  threatened 
murder  and  destruction  to  all  who  thwart 
this  new  imperialism. 

Today  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  ob- 
serve Yom  Kippur,  the  Holiest  of  Holy 
Days.  Only  two  decades  ago  6  million 
Jews  were  destroyed  by  the  Nazis.  To- 
day 2  million  Jews  in  Israel,  many  of 
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gandaj  programs?  y^'Them  survivors  of  the  Hitler  holocaust, 

Wh  it  coimtry  with  a  population  of  28     ^^e  again  threatened  by  Nazi  scientists 
millio  1  can  boast  that  it  is  responsijtMe     working  for  Nasser.    Can  we  remain  in- 


different to  the  ominous  portents  of  a 
repeated  genocide? 

This  threat  comes  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Nasser.  Yet.  incredibly  enough 
the  United  States  continues  to  provide 
assistance  to  Egypt,  and  in  fact  to  send 
the  food  and  grain  which  keeps  Nasser's 
subjects  from  physical  starvation  while 
he  exhorts  them  on  to  still  greater  sac- 
rifices for  pan-Arab  expansionism. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clear  language 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  language 
approved  by  the  Congress  last  year  after 
a  full  and  thorough  debate  which  au- 
thorizes, and  in  fact,  in  my  judgment, 
requires  an  end  to  U.S.  assistance  to 
Egypt.  Section  620<i)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended,  pro- 
vides : 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
c-  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  Is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  ef- 
forts directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States. 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  military  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased  and  he  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  he  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  such  military  efforts 
or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

What  further  proof  is  required  than 
the  facts,  revealed  day  by  day  in  the 


EXTREMISTS  ATTACK  U.N. 
TV  SERIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  ts 
shocking  to  learn  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  is  conducting  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign for  censorship  of  television  presen- 
tations. The  Xerox  Corp.,  of  Rochester, 
is  the  target  of  an  all-out  effort  aimed  at 
forcing  Xerox  Corp.,  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed programs  on  the  U.N.,  to  drop  its 
plans  for  sponsoring  the  $4.5  million 
series  on  ABC  and  NBC. 

Xerox  Corp.  has  received  more 
than  9,000  letters  from  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  objecting  to  the  com- 
pany's sponsorship  of  these  programs. 
One  official  of  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
stated : 

We  hate  to  see  a  corporation  of  this  coun- 
try promote  the  U.N.  when  we  know  that  the 
U.N.  is  an  Instrument  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
July  bulletin  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
called  on  its  members  to  flood  the  Xerox 
Corp.  with  thousands  and  thousands  (rf 
letters.    In  the  past,  the  John  Birch  So- 


successful    campaign     tion  of  Railroads;  H.  W.  Little,  director 


**y..^uliAiriines  to  force  removal  of  cargo  sales,  American  Airlines. 
•«»*°?J^^iSem  from  its  wings  which  Charles  H.  Trayford.  transportation 
offcUJi.emBiemiiu  consultant;   Harold  B.  Brown,  general 

tHe'^'^^iHpnt  I  take  this  occasion  to  traffic  manager.  Socony  Mobil  OU  Co.; 

^  r,  f»  The  Xerox  Corp.  for  refus-  E.  Albert  Ovens,  vice  president  and  dean 

«*«^^tS  S.  mis  kind  of  pressure,  of   Manhattan   Academy   of   Advanced 

!«  ^  ^^^  nnbUc  Ufe  is  accustomed  to  Traffic;  Norman  Foreman,  president  of 

^Tl  vfiP  and  abusive  letters  includ-  American  Freightways  and  President  of 

^^^,Jt^  of  his  behavior  from  or-  the  Empire  State  Highway  Transporta- 

^  CTlticism  u     ^^^  ^^^    j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Association;  and  Edward  J.  McCabe, 

^•"^^^'^  K  DUblic  life  and,  equally,  no  vice  president,  national  accounts.  Sea- 
^  ""^tSn  which  seeks  to  serve  the  pub-  Land  Service.  Inc.  ^  ^  ,^ 
*?°f?rit  and  the  national  interest,  can  The  new  course  will  teach  the  second- 
""*"5f<Slf  to  be  influenced  by  this  type  ary  school  student  specialized  typing 
P^^i^t  orooaganda.  The  Xerox  and  how  to  cope  with  the  endless  forms 
"^  ^ht  us  firm  stand  is  setting  an  ex-  involved  in  this  complicated  business^ 
*^^,o  in  commercial  courage  that  will    He  will  learn  about  rates  and  tariffs  and 

hoe   be  widely  observed  and  com-     how  to  bring  about  the  economies  that 
LndS  throughout  the  country. 

?ie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Jg  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
K^w  York  has  expired.  ,^     ^   ^      , 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
«,rp  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
S^Snized  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

TRANSPORTATION  MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  continuing  effort  to  bring  about  the 
fullest  educational  opportunities  for  our 
youth  I  wish  to  bring  up  a  project  that 
has  gone  almost  unnoticed,  a  project  in 
which  the  youth  of  today  is  receiving 
pracUcal  training  which  fits  him  for 
tomorrow's  business  world. 

On  October  24th  of  this  year,  the 
Delta  Nu  Alpha  Transportation  Frater- 
nity will  award  Stephen  Tinghitella, 
editor  In  chief  of  Traffic  Management 
magazine,  211  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
its  coveted  prize  "Transportation  Man 
of  the  Year." 

The  organization  chose  Mr.  Tinghi- 
tella for  the  1964  award  because  of  his 
long  record  of  activity  on  behalf  of  edu- 
cation In  transportation  and  traffic. 
Among  his  recent  contributions,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  setting  up  the 
Nation's  first  traffic  and  transportation 
course  on  the  high  school  level  in  coop- 
eration with  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Industry-Education  Advisory  Committee 
formed  to  help  guide  the  course. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  traffic 
and  transportation  has  mushroomed  into 
a  $100  billion  industry.  But,  until  re- 
cently training  for  the  field  could  only 
be  found  in  specialized  schools  in  a  few 
major  cities  and  at  the  college  level. 

This  vast  and  productive  field — which 
affects  nearly  every  person  and  thing  In 
this  Nation  through  the  railroads,  air- 
lines, trucking  industry,  bargellnes.  and 
pipelines — came  down  to  the  high  school 
level  when  Gene  Korenthal,  New  York 
City's  director  of  distributive  education, 
launched  his  course  In  traffic  and 
transportation. 

Transportation  executives  were  de- 
lighted with  the  high  school  training 
project  and  formed  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  members  of  this  group  are: 
^ctor  Condello,  vice  chairman  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  New  York  Associa- 


the  people  of  WatervlUe  who  assisted  her  In 
the  Instruction  of  the  laws  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Said  Mrs.  Larsen,  "May  God  bless  and  pro- 
tect all  the  peoples  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
who  love  our  national  emblem  and  respect 
it." 

Mayor  Cyril  M.  Joly,  Jr.,  of  WatervlUe, 
made  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  Larsen. 


in  so  many  instances  mean  success  or 
failure  for  an  industry.     The  course  will 
include  practical  problems  using  regular 
forms  and  the  students  will  follow  ship- 
ments of  goods  from  the  school  store 
which  will  serve  as  the  retail  sales  lab- 
oratory.   There  will  also  be  field  trips, 
I  point  out  that  this  award  has  been 
well  earned  because  Mr.  Tinghitella  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  training  young 
people  to  fit  Into  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries of  our  time — the  transportation 
industry.    The  program  he  has  helped  to 
advance  will  start  the  young  man — or 
woman — into  an  area  vital  to  our  com- 
merce.    It  is  an   area  that  should  be 
given  priority  attention  because  of  the 
savings   that   can  be   realized.    Nearly 
every  major  industry  In  this  country  has 
its  traffic  expert.    The  big  defense  in- 
dustries are  constantly  working  to  re- 
duce   their   traffic    costs.    Certainly    if 
more  attention  is  given  to  training  a 
potential   traffic  man  during  his  high 
school  years,  the  result  will  be  a  credit 
for  the  businessman  and  for  the  tax- 
payer who  must  pay  the  estimated  $4 
billion  defense  and  other  Federal  traffic 
bills  each  year. 


ANNIN  BETSY  ROSS  AWARD  TO  MRS. 
HELEN  BURPEE 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Helen  Burpee — Otto  N.— Larsen,  of  Wa- 
tervlUe, Maine,  brought  great  honor  to 
the  State  of  Maine  and  Maine  people 
during  the  past  year  in  winning  the  Betsy 
Ross  Award.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  March  1964 
issue  of  the  Annin  Banner  with  respect  to 
this  award  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

Mrs.  otto  N.  Larsen.  of  WatervlUe,  Maine, 
th».Truitt  family  of  Palrbom,  Ohio,  and  the 
Lions  Club  of  Red  Bluff,  Calif.,  became  re- 
cipients of  the  Annln  Betsy  Ross  Award  in 
nationwide  presentations  during  November 
and  December  1963. 

Mrs.  Larsen — the  first  w6man  to  receive  the 
award — has  long  been  recognized  in  Maine 
as  an  authority  on  the  U.S.  flag.  She  also 
writes  and  lectures  on  the  traditions  and 
etiquette  of  our  flag.  Mrs.  Larsen  was  cited 
m  the  award  for  "meritorious  contribution 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  Nation." 

In  her  expression  of  appreciation.  Mrs. 
Larsen  thanked  the  Betsy  Ross  Award  Com- 
mittee and  Annln  &  Co.  for  making  the  event 
possible.     She  also  thanked  her  family  and 


CONNECTICUT  ELKS  OPPOSE  RE- 
MOVAL  OF  WORDS  "UNDER  GOD" 
FROM  PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE, 
AND  WORDS  "IN  GOD  WE  TRUST' 
FROM  CURRENCY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  from  the  Connecticut  Elks  As- 
sociation a  letter  and  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  removal  of  the  words 
"under  God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegi- 
ance and  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust" 
from  our  currency. 

I  agree  fully  that  these  phrases  should 
be  retained;  and  I  was  very  much  pleased 
to  receive  this  expression  of  opinion 
from  an  organization  which  represents 
close  to  24,000  people  in  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  as- 
sociation's resolution  and  the  letter  ex- 
plaining briefly  the  Connecticut  Elks' 
position  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONKECTICDT  ELKS  ASSOCIATION, 

August  27, 1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Connecticut  Elks 
Association  and  forwarded  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Membership  in  our  order  is  denied  to  men 
who  do  not  beUeve  in  a  Supreme  Being.  The 
founders  of  this  Nation  prayed  God  for  wis- 
dom and  guidance  as  each  Member  prays  at 
the  opening  of  every  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  resolution  represents  the  feel- 
ings of  nearly  24,000  members  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  residing 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Thaddetts  J.  Pawlowski, 
Secretary,  Connecticut  Elks  Association. 


A  Resolution  to  the  President  or  thk  • 
United  States 

Whereas  the  Connecticut  Elks  Association 
is  distinctly  an  American  organization  sin- 
cerely believing  in  God  and  country;  and 

Whereas  there  are  subversive  forces  at 
work  endeavoring  to  destroy  our  belief  in 
God  and  o\ir  sense  of  duty  to  our  country: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  Elks  Asso- 
ciation is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  words  "under  God"  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  "In  God  We  TruBt" 

from  our  currency. 

Gilbert  A.  Rich, 
President,  Connecticut  Elks  Association. 

Attest : 

Thaddetjs  J.  Pawlowski, 
Secretary.  Connecticut  Elks  Association. 


INDE- 


JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    AN 
PENDENT  AGENCY 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  "many 
Members  of  Congress  have  read  with 
amazement  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  last  3  years  has  supposedly 
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beei  manlpiilated  for  political  purposes 
by  1  le  AttomekGeneral,  Robert  F.  Ken 
nedr." 

T  lat  statement  i^  the  opening  sentence 
of  I  recent  column  by  David  Lawrence 
dea  Ing  with  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  what  he  terms  the  need 
for  Uvorclng  the  Department  from  the 
Cab  net  and  from  the  control  by  any 
President,  just  as  the  courts  are  inde- 
pen(  ent  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  President,  David  Lawrence  hits 
poir  ^blank  what  is  becoming  one  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  the  country 
Witt  respect  to  our  National  Govern- 
men ;:  The  developing  attitude  of  Cabi- 
net o£Bcers  to  become  more  and  more 
polit  ical  and  partisan  in  their  responsi- 
billt  es. 

W  J  already  have  ample  evidence  of  this 
new  trend — at  the  recent  Democrat  Na- 
tion! J  Convention  platform  hearings,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defe  tise  testified,  speaking  before  a  100- 
pero  ait  partisan  political  group. 

Wi  f  have  had  the  Postmaster  General 
runring  around  the  country  spewing 
polit  cal  diatribes  at  the  Republican  Can- 
dida e  for  President. 

Ar  d  there  are  other  instances  of  Cabi- 
net officers  spending  a  good  deal  more 
of  tb  Bir  time  than  is  warranted — at  least 
by  tlie  one  who  is  the  footing  the  sal- 
aries the  taxpayer — engaging  in  parti- 
san I  olitical  activities. 

Pehaps  these  activities  do  not  have 
any  mpact  on  the  operations  of  their 
resp€:tive  departments,  which,  in  some 
Insta  ices,  comes  as  no  surprise,  for  some, 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
seem  to  have  little  understanding  of  the 
probl  ivas  confronting  the  segment  of  our 
popu  ace  in  which  their  departments  are 
coQcc  rned,  and  are  unable  to  effect  any 
wortl  while  and  productive  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

Bu  whether  or  not  such  political  ac- 
tivity has  an  impact,  the  question  re- 
malnj  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  action. 
If  I  Cabinet  oflBcer  can  be  excused 
from  lis  nonelective  position  of  serving 
all  th  J  people  to  devote  a  few  months  of 
his  tine  to  electioneering  in  the  presi- 
dentit  1  campaign  in  behalf  of  one  polit- 
ical g  oup,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so  in  off  year  elections,  or  from 
doing  so  all  the  time  just  on  the  basis 
of  it  b  ;ing  "good  politics"? 

Ho^'  much  confidence  can  the  public 
have  i  1  an  oflBcial — perhaps  one  who  ad- 
mits :  le  is  of  the  "other"  party  but  is 
chosen  by  the  President  because  of  his 
"organizational  ability"  or  his  "com- 
puteri  lind  brilliance"— who  is  appointed 
to  held  an  important  department  and 
then  y  elds  to  the  expediency  of  the  mo- 
ment  o  go  on  the  political  stump? 

Can  the  public  view  without  any  ques- 
tion d  !Cisions  made  by  such  officials  as 
being  ]  Dade  in  the  "national  interest '  or 
will  there  be  doubts  and  the  belief  that 
perhai  s  some  decisions  are  also  made  in 
the  "pditical  interest"? 

I  ad  nit  that  Cabinet  officers  do  have 
to  wal :  a  very  narrow  line  in  the  per- 
formai  ice  of  their  duties.  But  I  also  sub- 
mit, M  •.  President,  that  is  why  Presidents 
in  the  past  have  prided  themselves  in 
getting  for  such  positions  the  best  men 
posslbl ;  who  are  capable  of  walking  that 


very  narrow  line  of  nonpartisan  service 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lawrence's  discus- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General's  activities, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
should  be  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  all 
citizens,  but  also  a  source  of  deep  pride 
in  the  FBI  in  that  this  vital  agency  of 
our  National  Government  has  yet  to  be- 
come the  tool  of  any  political  whim  or 
any  mandate  by  a  partisan  official. 

Not  that  such  efforts  have  not  been 
made.  The  important  thing  is  that  they 
have  not  succeeded.  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
such  efforts  will  never  succeed. 

But  the  point  is  that  such  efforts  are 
made  to  utilize  this  Department  of  Jus- 
tice agency  for  activities  which  can  be 
subjected  to  the  challenge  of  "political 
use." 

David  Lawrences  recommendation 
concerning  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
one  deserving  of  more  than  passing  at- 
tention and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  next  session,  will  have  to 
turn  to  this  matter  and  give  it  thorough 
study. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  permission 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  s  article,  appearing  in 
the  September  11  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune    Sept 
11,  1964] 


Today  in  National  Affairs:  a  Plea  for 
Justice  Department  as  Independent 
Agency 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington— Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  read  with  amazement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  last  3  years  has  sup- 
posedly been  manipulated  for  political  pur- 
poses by  the  Attorney  General,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  The  published  stories  were  in- 
tended to  compliment  the  outgoing  Cabinet 
officer  and  call  attention  to  important  steps 
he  had  taken. 

But  these  same  published  accounts  have 
served  also  to  emphasize  that  the  American 
people  ought  never  to  permit  a  system 
wherein  a  politician  can  run  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  big  step 
forward  If  the  Department  could  be  divorced 
from  the  Cabinet  altogether  and  from  con- 
trol by  any  President,  Just  as  the  courts  are 
independent  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  tributes  of  praise  in 
certain  newspapers  after  he  resigned,  is  said 
to  have  advised  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  "redirect" 
the  major  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  reports  say  the  FBI  was 
told  to  cut  down  on  its  Communist-hunting 
activities  and  pay  more  attention  to  "civil 
rights,"  even  though  this  might  involve  a 
slackening  of  FBI  operations  against  espio- 
nage agents  and  particularly  Communists. 

Why  weren't  the  American  people  informed 
of  this  Interference  with  the  P^I?  The 
"civil  rights"  laws  which  now  spell  out 
Federal  Jurisdiction  on  certain  matters  were 
not  In  effect  during  the  last  3  years.  Yet 
the  FBI  was  supposed  to  allow  itself  to  be 
used  as  a  political  tool  to  help  the  voting 
fortunes  of  the  administration.  If  the  FBI 
could  be  manipulated  for  one  purpose  on  a 
given  day.  It  could  be  ordered  on  another 
day  to  carry  on  vendettas  and  otherwise  dis- 
tort the  whole  system  of  honest  law  en- 
forcement. 
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September  15 

The  FBI  has  been  directed  f„.  . 
by  Mr.  Hoover.  He  sticks  S*Sel«tt*^  ^^^ 
law.  He  does  not  favor  elthe? ^!!^  «  «• 
as  he  supervises  the  opiratLS  ^l**"  P«»«y 
detective  force.  He  has  won  t^  ^  "J  W 
Of  police  officers  throughJu?  th^?°^*^ 
because  he  has  adhered  strlctlvt!>  ^^^ 
without  political  bias.  ^  ^  *^«  Uw 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  man. 
that  the  FBI  actually  ^TtZTS^t^'' 
on  Its  Communlst-hunttag  activit.^  *°^ 
if  political  intrigue  can  dlrlct  tSr^r'  .H^ 
every  administration  will  be  suspwSd  nf ^ 
ing  Its  Influence  for  such  purposeT  "»• 

The  record,  however,  doesn't  bM..  «  . 
boasts  of  those  who  cialm  the  m  n.^^i^* 
other  Channels  while  presumably^eKSr 
Its  prescribed  functions.  There  have  Sf* 
number  of  arrests  and  convictioi  oT  J 
pionage  agents-far  more  than  eve?  h!f„ 
It  was  the  FBI  which  caught  a  i^l^  X^h 
man  In  the  act  of  handing  vital  docum.^ 
to  a  member  of  the  Soviet  iSsshS^'t? 
united  Nations.  It  was  the  m  wL^  l^' 
tected  the  State  Department  emproy^ \t 
passed  classified  information  to  the  PnTus 
Government.  More  than  a  dozen  Soviet  2^ 
clals  and  satellite  agents  were  expelled  fJZ 
the  united  States  In  the  last  3^eS  '°" 
most  of  these  expulsions  were  bas^n^ 
formation  obtained  by  the  FBI  showing  n' 
volvement  in  espionage  or  sabotage  actlvltl« 
Inside  the  United  States.  itcuvitieg 

To  charge  that  the  FBI  has  been  neelect 
ful  of  organized  crime  and  has  had  to  h^ 
goaded  by  Mr.  Kennedy  Into  action  in  that 
area  sounds  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  cam- 
palgn  boast.  For  the  one  man  who  has  veai- 
after  year  spoken  out  against  organized 
crime  in  America  and  at  the  same  time  hu 
directed  the  FBI's  vast  personnel  to  ferret 
out  wrongdoing  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover  it  vu 
the  FBI  which  first  obtained  the  dlscloemw 
by  Joseph  Valachl  about  the  "Cosa  Nostra" 
syndicate,  and  these  confirmed  Information 
previously  uncovered  by  Mr.  Hoover's  men 

Both  before  and  during  Mr.  Kennedy's 
service  as  Attorney  General,  the  FBI  Is  known 
to  have  filed  thousands  of  reports  to  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  officials  which  reveal  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bureaM  In  Investigating 
organized  crime  and  reporting  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  leaders  In  the  underworld 
Much  of  the  antlcrime  legislation  now  In 
effect  was  recommended  by  the  FBI— as  for 
example,  the  broadening  of  the  fugitive  felon 
act  which  enables  the  bureau's  agents  ac- 
tively to  assist  State  and  local  authorities 
in  arresting  fugitives  who  cross  State  lines. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  country  will  be 
siu-prlsed  to  learn  that,  even  though  the 
latest  effort  was  unsuccessful.  It  Is  possible 
for  an  Attorney  General's  edict  to  endeavor 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  FBI  and  cause  it  to 
slacken  its  efforts  In  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist activities  In  the  United  States. 

The  sooner  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
made  an  Independent  agency  the  quicker 
will  public  confidence  be  assured  in  the  Im- 
partial enforcement  of  the  law. 


REACTION  TO  THE  INACCURATE 
CHARGES  ON  IMMIGRATION  LEG- 
ISLATION BY  THE  REPUBUCAN 
VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  point- 
ed out  in  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  in  his  Labor  Day  address  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  Republican  vice- 
presidential  nominee  made  serious  and 
inaccurate  statements  about  two  areas 
of  public  concern — immigration  reform 
and  asylum  for  refugees  from  Conununist 
tyranny.  As  I  said  at  that  time,  his 
charges  against  the  pending  immigration 
bills,  S.  1932  and  H.R.  7700  were  echoes 
of  the  know-nothing  days  of  American 
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There  is  no  justification  that 
^^^s-^J^^e  for  turning  time  back  to 
I  *°  JfvfoTdivision  and  discord. 
f^S  set  the  record  straight.  Mr. 
■^5^  nt  I  call  attention  to  a  release 
^.r/^erican  Immigration  and  Cit- 
W  'I  n  ronf  erence.  The  release  con- 
*^^Jmtllt  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
'*^)Scan  vice-presidential  nominee, 
rttter  wS  signed  by  more  than  40 
^JniS  civic,  labor,  and  religious  groups 
"^Ih  teke  strong  exception  to  his  at- 
J3^  on  the  pending  immigration  reform 

"fSnend  the  conference  members 
f„  S  forthright  stand  on  imnugra- 
?n  reform  and  for  their  splendid  ef- 
?n,i  toS  the  American  people  to  the 
cSug'^t  of  negativism  born  of  suspi- 

^Tl^mlheTand  the  thousands  of 
imerican  citizens  they  represent  m  the 
Shat  before  adjournment.  Congress 
5Tput  on  the  books  an  immigration 
^  which  reflects  the  American  mam- 
Jream  of  morality  and  commonsense. 
f/W  book,  its  enactment  would  mark 
i  great  achievement  for  the  American 

^^^President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  release  by  the  American 
Tmmigration  and  Citizenship  Conference 
Sd  the  full  text  of  its  letter  to  the  Re- 
nublican  vice-presidential  nominee  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
Doint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PIES  Release:   American  Immigration  and 
Citizenship  Conference 

Washington,  D.C— More  than  40  national 
civic  labor,  and  religious  groups  took  strong 
exception  today  to  the  recent  attack  u^n 
national  immigration  legislation  by  the  Re- 
publican vice-presidential  nominee  William 

kUhxek. 

In  a  letter  to  the  candidate,  the  organiza- 
tions said  that  contrary  to  the  impression 
Mr  MILLER  gave  in  a  recent  speech,  the  pro- 
posed immigration  bill  would  not  abolish 
thTpresent  selective  system  of  immigration 
but  would  actually  increase  selectivity. 
"Immigrantfi  to  be  admitted  would  still  have 
to  pass  the  rigid  selective  admission  require- 
ments as  to  mental  and  physical  health, 
good  moral  character,  literacy,  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and 
that  they  are  not  a  security  risk." 

Par  from  Increasing  the  number  of  immi- 
grants "threefold,"  as  Mr.  Millee  Is  reported 
to  have  predicted,  expert  estimates  are  that 
the  bill  would  not  increase  immigration  more 
than  15  percent,  from  306,260  admitted  in 
1963  to  approximately   350,000."'  the  letter 

continued.  „      .j     * 

The  signators  pointed  out  that  President 
Eisenhower  during  his  term  of  office  repeat- 
edly called  on  Congress  to  amend  the  Imml- 
graUon  law  and  they  urged  Mr.  Miller  not 
to  make  a  partisan  issue  out  of  Immigration, 
during  the  present  campaign. 

The  text  of  the  letter  to  Congressman 
Miller  was  made  public  by  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference,  ol 
which  all  the  signatory  groups  are  members. 
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The  Honorable  William  E.  Miller, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  In  your  re- 
marks on  immigration  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  8  from  your 
speech  given  in  South  Bend  on  September 
7,  you  stated   that  President   Johnson   has 
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given  top  priority  to  legislation  that  "would 
completely   abolish  our  selective  system   of 
Immigration  and  Instead  open  the  floodgates 
for  virtually  any  and  all  who  wish  to  come 
and  find  work  In   this  country."     May  we 
point   out    that   the    proposed    Immigration 
bin  that  you  refer  to  does  not  abolish  our 
selective  system  of  Immigration  but  In  fact 
Increases  selectivity.     Immigrants  to  be  ad- 
mitted  would   stUl   have   to   pass   the   rigid 
selective  admission  requirements  as  to  men- 
tal and  physical  health,  good  moral  charac- 
ter, literacy,  that  they  are- not  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge,  and  that  they  are  not 
a   security   risk.     The  one   basic   change   In 
selection  Is  that  people   will  ultimately  be 
admitted  not  according  to  where  they  were 
born  but  with  particular  emphasis  on  wheth- 
er their  skills  and  abilities  are  needed  by 
the  United  SUtes  and  of  family  relationship 
to  people  already  in  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  New  York  Times  has  quoted 
you  as  saying  that  "If  the  law  were  enacted 
the  number  of  Inunlgrants  next  year  will  In- 
crease threefold  and  In  subsequent  years 
win  Increase  even  more."  According  to 
estimates  made  by  experts,  the  bill  will 
not  Increase  Immigration  more  than  15 
percent— from  306,260  admitted  In  1963 
to  approximately  350,000. 

In  reference  to  jobs,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that 
In  all  imlgrant  groups  approximately  one- 
half  do  not  enter  the  labor  market  as  they 
are  the  spouses  and  children  of  Immigrants. 
They  do.  however,  add  to  the  consumer  de- 
mand and  this,  consequently  increases  work 
opportunities.  The  strong  support  for  the 
legislation  given  by  the  AFL-CIO  should 
speak  for  Itself. 

We  regret  to  see  that  Immigration  is  being 
made  a  partisan  Issue.  The  leadership  for 
a  revised  immigration  policy  has  always  been 
in  the  past  the  concern  of  members  of  both 
parties  Not  only  the  Democratic  platform 
but  the  Republican  1960  platform  called  for 
revision  President  Eisenhower  during  his 
terms  of  office  repeatedly  called  on  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Immigration  law,  as  well 
as  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  We 
hope  we  may  return  to  this  objective  bipar- 
tisan approach. 

Sincerely,  V 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica;   American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Societies;     American     Civil     Liberties 
Union;  American  Council  for  Judaism 
Philanthropic  Fund;  American  Coun- 
cU  for  Nationalities  Service;  American 
Committee      on      lUlian     Migration; 
American    Federation    of    Musicians; 
American  Friends  Service  Committee; 
American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Ref- 
ugees;   American   Jewish    Committee; 
American  Jewish  Congress;   Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  B'nai  B'rith;  Bre- 
thren   Service    Commission;    Catholic 
Relief  Services.  NCWC;   Christian  Re- 
formed     World      Relief      Committee; 
Church  World  Service,  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Churches  of  Christ;  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United 
Church    of   Christ;    Industrial    Union 
Department,    AFL-CIO;    International 
Rescue  Conomlttee;   International  So- 
cial Service.  American  Branch;   Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine     Workers.     AFI^CIO;     lullu 
Manlu     American     Romanian     Relief 
Society;   Italian  Welfare  League;   Jap- 
anese American  Citizens  League;  Jew- 
ish Labor  Committee;    Lutheran  Im- 
migration   Service;     Methodist    Com- 
mittee  for   Overseas   Relief;    National 
Board  YWCA;  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  Department  on  Im- 
migration;   National   Chinese   Welfare 
Council;    National    Community    rela- 
tions Advisory  Council;  National  Coun- 
cn  of  Jewish  Women;  National  Coun- 
cil Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Order 
of  AHEPA;  Polish  American  Immigra- 


tion and  Relief  Committee;  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A., 
Committee  on  Resettlement  Services; 
Tolstoy  Foundation;  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations.  Social  Ac- 
tion Commission;  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America.  AFLr-CIO;  United 
HIAS  Service;  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees;  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 


TEST  BAN  TREATY  AND  RADIOAC- 
TIVE FALLOUT  LEVEUS  A  YEAR 
LATER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  test 
ban  treaty  has  been  on  the  books  for 
over  a  year.  The  treaty  was  sought  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  growing  danger  to  public  health 
from  the  radioactive  fallout  of  continual 
nuclear  testing.  A  brief  but  pointed  ar- 
ticle on  the  f aUout  levels  a  year  after  the 
treaty  was  published  in  the  September  3 
issue  of  the  Miami  Herald.  As  the  ar- 
ticle points  out — 

The  absence  of  testing  has  affected  fallout 
levels  In  two  basic  ways : 

First,  the  danger  from  short-lived  radio- 
active substances  has  virtually  ended. 

Second,  the  danger  from  long-lived  radio- 
active elements  is  no  longer  increasing. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Sept.  3,  1964] 
Many  Health  Dangers  Are  Gone:  What 
Has  the  Test  Ban  Done? 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
Washington.— On   August   5,    1963,   Great 
Britain    the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  signed  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  test- 
ing m  the  atmosphere.  In  space,  and  under 

water.  _  ,,      . 

This  Is  a  report  on  the  radioactive  fallout 
situation  a  little  more  than  a  year  later 
The  source  Is  Dr.  Donald  R.  Ghadwlck,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Radiological  Health  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Apart  from  underground  testing,  which 
the  treaty  does  not  prohibit,  there  has  been 
no  nuclear  testing  for  about  20  months.  The 
last  American  detonations  were  In  Novem- 
ber 1962  and  the  last  Russian  explosions 
were  at  the  end  of  December  1962. 

The  absence  of  testing  has  affected  fallout 
levels  m  two  basic  ways. 

First  the  danger  from  short-lived  radio- 
active substances  has  virtually  ended,  ex- 
cept in  certain  local  and  regional  situations. 
Second,  the  danger  from  long-lived  radio- 
active elements  Is  no  longer  Increasing.  But 
It  continues,  and  will  do  so  for  an  extremely 
long  time. 

The  extent  of  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  and  win  continue  to  be  done,  by  the 
nuclear  tests  of  1962  and  earlier  years  Is  con- 
troversial. In  the  scientific  community  there 
is  complete  agreement  only  that  radiation 
is  harmful,  and  that  average  radiation  fig- 
ures obscure  the  dangers  to  which  certain 
local  populations  are  subjected. 

The  best  guess  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  is  that  all  past  testing  could  cause 
gross  mental  or  physical  defects  In  a  total 
of  3.000  Americans.  But  the  Council  says 
such  defects  could  occur  In  as  few  as  600 
pe^Jons,  and  in  as  many  as  15.000.  These 
estimated  encompass  all  future  generations 
m  the  United  States  and  assume  a  numeri- 
cally stable  population. 
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council  bas  a  different  kind  of  projec- 

r  leuksmla,  a  fatal  blood  cancer.    Its 

that  orer  the  next  70  years  the  num- 

leukemla  cases   attributable  to  past 

testing  coxUd  fall  In  a  range  be- 

zero  and  2,000. 

over  tbe  next  seven  decades,  the  coun- 
cil hak  said,  the  Incidence  of  bone  cancer  at- 
trlbu1|able  to  testing  could  range  from  zero 
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radiation  council  has  set  guides  for 

It  considers  "an  acceptable  health  risk 

e   general    population    groups   for   a 

compatible  with  the  orderly  develop- 

of  the  Nation's  nuclear  Industry. 

8trontl\mi-90,  a  long-lived  radioactive 

that  may  Increase  the  incidence  of 

i,  the  guide  Is  200  units  a  day.     A 

[  about  42  was  recorded  in  July  1963. 

succeeding  months  there  was  a  grad- 

""~ie  to  about  32,  although  seasonal 

are  expected. 

other   two   principal   long-lived   ele- 

cesliun-137  and  carbon-14,  expose  re- 

■  re  organs  and  threaten  genetic  de- 

subsequent  generations.     In  addl- 

um-137  may  cause  leukemia. 

pattern  of  concentration  of  ceslum- 

bles   that   of   strontlum-90.     The 

reached  In  July  1963. 

radiation     council     has     said     that 

testing    In    1961    and    1962    alone 

produced  about   100  times   more 

•14  than  was  produced  naturally  by 

rays  during  the  same  period." 

ig    the    short-lived    radioactive    ele- 

the  guide  exposure  for  Btrontlim3-89, 

exposes  bones  and   marrow  to  radla- 

2,000  units  a  day.     MUk  monitoring 

that  the  highest  average  dally  In- 

June   1963,  was   140.     Each   month 

t  here  has  been  a  sharp  decline.    In  the 

q^iarter  of  1964  the  figure  has  been  less 
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131,  whose  radioactive  life  Is  very 

;oncentrates  In  the  thyroid  gland  and 

contribute  to  thyroid  cancer,  which  can 


areas 


where  testing  has  occurred,  In- 
and  Children,  whose  small  thjrrold 
make  them  the  most  susceptible,  have 

absorb  sd  lodlne-131  In  abnormally  high  con- 

centrai  Ions. 

Although  Its  conclusions  have  been  chal- 
the  radiation  council  has  said  that 
not  believe  the  result  will  be  a  de- 
increase  in  thyroid  cancer,  and  that 
a  of  thyroid  cancer  by  radioactive 
has  not  been  proved, 
jouncil  deems  acceptable  for  infants 
of  100  units  a  day  over  a  year's 
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March   1960.   through  August   1961, 

c-sampllng  network   indicated   that 

lonal  average  dally  intake  was  zero. 

the  next  2  months  It  was  100.  a  rec- 

testtng  ceased  In  December  1962, 

Since  June  1963,  it  has  been  zero. 
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A  VrstT  TO  CROATIA— THEY   SING 

THE  VALLEY  NO  MORE 

[iAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  in  the 

Repository   of   Ohio,   there   S& 

an  article,  by  Mary  Peebles. 

the  experience  of  PYank  Bu- 

tiuring  his   visit   to  Croatia,   his 

"  of  25  years  ago. 
a  rather  Interesting  and  revealing 
Standing  out  in  what  Mr.  Bu- 
'  to  say  is  his  statement: 
used  to  hear  the  happy  sounds  of 
from  the  valley  below  my  boyhood 
now  there  is  no  singing. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 


tad 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

They  Sing  in  the  Valley  No  More — Can- 
TONiANS  Upset  by  CoNomoNS  ln  Ckoatia 

(By  Mary  Peebles) 
A  Cantonian  who  returned  recently  from  a 
visit  to  his  native  land,  Croatia,  summarizes 
the  current  situation  in  the  Communist- 
dominated  republic  in  this  sentence:  "I 
often  used  to  hear  the  happy  sounds  of  sing- 
ing from  the  valley  below  my  boyhood 
home — but   now  there  is  no  singing." 

Prank  Butorac  of  2932  Mahoning  Road  NE., 
who  left  his  homeland  25  years  ago,  came  to 
Canton  in  1953  with  his  German  wife,  whom 
he  met  and  married  in  a  refugee  center  In 
West  Germany. 

With  their  three  children.  Gabrlela.  11. 
Tommy.  7.  and  Anna  Marie,  4.  they  spent 
7  weeks  this  summer  revisiting  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  lived  until  forced  to  flee 
Russian  persecution. 

They  flew  by  Lufthansa  German  Airlines  to 
Hanover.  Germany,  where  Mrs.  Butorac's 
mother  lives.  Then  they  traveled  by  train 
to  Croatia,  one  of  the  six  republics  com- 
prising Yugoslavia. 

"Sometimes  we  traveled  half  an  hour  be- 
fore seeing  a  car  on  the  roads."  Mr.  Butorac 
said.  "There  is  one  main  highway  from  the 
southern  end  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  northern 
end  and  extending  over  to  Zagreb.  Most 
of  the  cars  belong  to  tourists.  The  roads  be- 
come clouded  with  dust  in  dry  weather  and 
deep  with  mud  when  It  is  wet." 

His  80-year-old  father  and  73-year-old 
mother  live  at  Gosplc  in  the  Velebit  Moun- 
tains. The  town  of  10.000  population  is  70 
miles  southeast  of  the  Adriatic  seaport  of 
Rijeka. 

Mrs.  Butorac  found  shopping  for  food  a 
frustrating  experience  and  she  was  amazed 
at  the  prices  as  compared  with  wages. 

"One  egg  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  half- 
hour's  work,"  she  explained,  "and  it  takes 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  work  to  earn  enough 
to  buy  a  2-pound  loaf  of  bread.  A  bakery  is 
allowed  only  so  much  output  a  day  and  when 
the  supply  is  gone,  there  is  nothing  until  the 
next  day." 

The  family  stopped  at  a  bakery  one  day  to 
buy  a  dozen  buns  and  found  that  such  pur- 
chases are  never  wrapped. 

"We  each  took  some  of  the  buns  and  car- 
ried them  without  any  paper,"  Mrs.  Butorac 
said. 

Another  unexpected  food  incident  occurred 
when  the  family  was  in  the  city  of  Split,  a 
seaport  that  has  had  great  industrial  growth 
since  World  War  II. 

"I  went  into  a  butcher  shop  there  and  saw 
a  good  cut  of  meat,"  Mrs.  Butorac  said.  "I 
speak  Croatian  well  enough  that  the  woman 
in  the  shop  knew  what  I  wanted  but  I  saw 
her  put  something  else  with  the  piece  of 
meat.  When  I  asked  her  what  she  was  doing, 
I  learned  a  customer  must  buy  a  certain  per- 
centage of  bones  and  fat  with  every  portion 
of  good  meat. 

"There  is  one  price  for  meat,  regardless  of 
the  cut.  If  a  customer  buys  a  piece  of  the 
head  or  the  tall,  the  price  per  pound  is  the 
same  as  it  is  for  lean  meat." 

Most  stores  are  government  controlled  and 
the  salespersons  have  no  Incentive  to  sell. 
They  are  completely  indifferent  to  the  cus- 
tomers, as  Mrs.  Butorac  discovered  when  she 
asked  to  see  a  pair  of  shoes  displayed  In  a 
shop  window.  She  was  told  flatly  that  the 
shop  didn't  have  any  shoes  like  that. 

She  found  clothing  and  household  furnish- 
ings very  expensive.  A  towel  that  would  sell 
for  about  50  cents  in  the  United  States  cost 
$3  in  Spilt. 

Potatoes  and  plums  are  plentiful  but  most 
of  the  plums  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  country's  well-known  pixma  whisky, 
sllvovlca. 
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The  couple  saw  no  advertisementu  nf  « 
ucts  but  there  are  picture,  of  ?ugSuv?2- 
Ident  -nto  prominently  dlsplavedl^i^L'?^ 
They  looked  for  indicatioiS  oJw  tS^''"'- 
age  persons  may  have  been  helned  k,  .""' 
lea's  foreign  aid  to  Yugodavia^X^- 
vlsible  signs  were  American  nameDisL^^ 
diesel  engines.  "imepiates  qq 

The  Butoracs  were  concerned  with  «. 
Communist-controlled  govemment-rS-k^ 
interest  In  preserving  ancient  sites  or  «tr„* 
tures  of  religious  or  historical  SnmS^" 
The  indifference  was  especially  re„et^^- 
spilt.  Where  the  greatS  attr'actioT^i,:' 
tlan's  Palace,  dates  back  to  305  AID 

"The  government  is  more  concerned  «4*v 
modern  facades,"  Mrs.  Butorac  said  "^^ 
tngs  that  are  Impressive  on  the  outsldeh^I 
faulty  plumbing  and  stoves  that  burn  .^' 
Even  in  the  most  beautiful  apartmentT^. 
tenants  must  carry  up  their  wtwi  .^-  , 
There  j,  ^ttle  a^  P^rS  il^itiT^ 
building  program."  ™* 

Mr.  Butorac  said  the  streets  were  in  bett* 
condition  25  years  when  he  left  Croatia 

"But  the  biggest  difference  I  noticed  wu 
in  the  people,"  he  said.  "They  seem  to  h«  «n 
edge  all  the  time.  It  Is  as  though  the/iS 
waiting  for  something."  '  ^ 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HELICOPTER  FLIGHT 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  25  years 
ago  today.  Igor  Sikorsky  made  a  dra- 
matic and  courageous  breakthrough  in 
air  science  which  has  had  great  sig- 
nificance for  air  transportation,  for 
industry  in  Connecticut  and  other  places 
and  for  many  other  activities  in  peace 
and  in  war,  for  on  this  day.  in  1939.  he 
made  the  first  successful  flight  in  the 
VS-300,  the  Western  Hemisphere's  first 
practical  helicopter.  Thus  began  anoth- 
er  revolution  in  transportation,  a  revolu- 
tion whose  greatest  benefits  are  yet  be- 
fore us. 

The  early  helicopters  were  one-seaters 
with  75  horsepower  piston  engines,  ca- 
pable of  traveling  75  miles  an  hour.  Now 
we  have  helicopters  that  can  carry  60 
troops,  helicopters  with  gas-turbine  en- 
gines of  over  4,000  horsepower,  helicop- 
ters capable  of  traveling  more  than  200 
miles  an  hour. 

Also  on  that  day.  25  years  ago,  a  new 
industry  began.  Igor  Sikorsky  built  the 
first  VS-300  with  only  a  handful  of  help- 
ers. Today,  the  helicopter  industry  em- 
ploys more  than  26,000  workers,  not 
counting  the  many  others  employed  in 
related  industries. 

Connecticut  has  been  a  particular 
benefactor  of  this  growth,  for  Sikorsky 
Aircraft  employs  8.000  people  in  Strat- 
ford. The  helicopter  industry,  with  its 
continued  progress  and  glowing  future. 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  bright  stars  on  the 
Connecticut  economic  horizon. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  the  American  Helicopter  So- 
ciety's annual  outing,  at  Sherwood  Island 
State  Park.  I  told  the  great  throng 
assembled  there  for  the  air  show  that  the 
advent  of  the  helicopter  oould  be  as  im- 
portant an  event  in  the  life  of  average 
people  as  the  coming  of  the  automobile; 
that,  in  the  same  way  as  the  automobile, 
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n-«ntpr  could  help  the  American 
«*  ^"^^n^lrtme  and  space,  and  could 
ft«^!;r?oSmufer  problems,  by  giving 
•^PJSS  nTnow  enjoyed  in  this  age 
»  "^2Sd  highways,  congested  areas. 
"Ix'SSSfcoSmut^r  transportation. 
*^TSl-veitie  vision  and  courage  of 

^"irJ^lnt  so  much  to  so  many. 
**  ?^tSS  that  today  we  honor  Igor 

^*  '^w  tSit  we  pay  our  tribute  to  this 
8*'r^^entSrInd  industrialist,  now  in 
'^J.m  ve^  akd  that  we  determine 
"".^n  theTuture  we  shall  try  to  be  a 
"^Ln^s  visionary  and  as  courageous 
ESop  nl  uTes  f?r  his  great  invention 
ggewasingivingittous. 

AIR  POLLUTION 
Mr    MUSKIE.    Mr.    President,    this 
.JJiaer  produced  several  days  when  tiie 
STleve?    in    our    Nation's    Capital 
"^hPd  eve-irritation  proportions.     As 
St  5 1^  know,  this  alannlng  situation 
Ss  dSy  in  many  of  our  metropolitan 
StSs    Mr.  C.  W.  Griffin.  Jr..  provides 
T^?h  a  brief,  but  excellent,  survey  of 
SdTral-State-local    efforts    to    combat 
SS  menace,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
ST  Around  Us."  which  appears  in  the 
Seotember  10  issue  of  the  Reporter  mag- 
Sne     The  author  also  cites  reliable 
e^dence  Unking    air   pollution   to  the 
dramatic  increase  in  lung  diseases. 
^Ws  sobering  ari;icle.  I  believe,  again 
makes  clear  the  need  for  sharply  in- 
JJS  action  in  this  field.    The  Federa 
Sriir  Act  is  a  start:  but.  unless  it  i£ 
fully  implemented  by  State   and  local 
eovemment,  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance may  be  needed.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  ariiicle  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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The  Am  Around  Us 
(By  C.  W.  Grlffln.  Jr.) 
Late  last  October  a  stagnant  mass  oJ  warm 
moist  Elr  hung  over  the  New  York  metro- 
politan region.    Smoke  pltmies  flattened  near 
the  ground  and  merged  with  the  ubiquitous 
haze     On   several   mornings,   a   thick   smog 
reduced  visibility  and  stretched  normal  tral- 
flc  lams  well  into  mldmornlng,  as  motorists, 
their   eyes    smarting.    Inched    through    the 
atmospheric  soup. 

By  the  fourth  day.  the  pollutant  counts 
had  approached  hazardous  levels,  causing 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  Issue  an 
"air  pollution  warning"  for  the  entire  New 
York  area.  Powerless  to  enforce  Its  alert,  the 
PHS  could  only  urge  united  action  among 
the  hundreds  of  local  governments  surround- 
ing New  York  City,  while  Arthur  J.  Ben- 
line  the  city's  air  pollution  control  com- 
missioner, renewed  his  perennial  plea  for 
the  creation  of  an  emergency  regional  warn- 
ing unit  empowered  to  ban  nonessential 
traffic,  open  fires,  and  polluting  Industrial 
operations. 

On  the  fifth  day.  a  cold  air  mass  from  the 
northwest  carried  away  most  of  the  con- 
taminants, restoring  metropolitan  air  to  its 
normal  state  of  merely  heavy  pollution.  The 
timely  advent  of  the  cold  front,  according 
to  some  health  authorities,  saved  New  York 
from  a  disastrous  smog  Incident  similar  to  a 
1963  episode  that  accounted  for  some  200 
deaths  But  as  the  metropolitan  area  awaits 
the  next  air  pollution  alert.  Its  local  govern- 
ments still  remain  vmconvlnced  of  the  need 
for  action  on  a  regional  basis. 


Though  apathy  Is  the  usual  reaction  to  the 
problem,  one  State  recently  won  a  crucial 
technical  battle  in  Its  long  war  against  air 
pollution,  in  June,  after  a  5-year  research 
and  testing  program.  California  officials  ap- 
proved four  types  of  afterburners  for  com- 
pulsory installation  on  all  1966-model  auto- 
mobiles. They  plan  to  approve  similar  de- 
vices for  xised  cars  In  time  to  start  compul- 
sory Installations  within  2  years. 

Despite  the  expected  cost  of  about  $40  a 
year  to  the  motorist.  California  had  little 
choice  m  requiring  these  afterburner  smog- 
control  devices.  AutomobUes  are  the  chief 
source  of  smog  In  California,  and  their  pro- 
liferation Is  outpacing  population  grovrth. 
Just  keeping  Los  Angeles  habitable  through 
the  next  decade  wlU  reqtilre  a  massive  effort 
against  automobile  fumes. 

Already  a  worldwide  problem,  air  pollution 
accompanies  expanding  Industry  and  the 
trend  toward  urban  living.  From  such  di- 
verse sources  as  automobiles,  apartmeiit 
buUdlngs,  steel  mills,  and  even  hospitals 
come  pollutants  In  bewUderlng  variety. 
They  often  cause  changes  In  the  local  cli- 
mate, reducing  the  beneficial  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation of  the  sun.  They  can  dissolve  nylon 
stockings,  darken  housepalnt  overnight,  cor- 
rode metal,  and  disintegrate  stonemasonry. 
They  can  damage  or  kill  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal organisms.  Including  man. 

Primarily  an  urban  problem,  air  pollution 
today     afflicts     more     than      7,000     urban 
areas     Inhabited     by     115     million    Ameri- 
cans.    And  as  our  cities  grow,  air  pollution 
erows  at  an  even  faster  rate.    With  Its  my- 
riad sources  and  photochemlcally  produced 
Irritant  gases,  today's  air  pollution  Is  harder 
to  control  than  the  older  forms  of  Industrial 
pollution,    in  the  1940's,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
burgh rebelled  against  the  traditional  toler- 
ance  of   smoke   and   soot   as   the   prlce   of 
prosperity.    By  prohibiting  the^le  of  bl^- 
mlnous  coal  containing  more  than  20  per- 
cent volatile  matter,  these  cities  rid  them- 
selves of  soot-laden  atmospheres  capable  of 
creating  darkness   at   noon.     An   Increasing 
supply  of  cleaner  fuels— high-grade  oil  and 
natural  gas— has  brightened  the  air  of  many 
cities     But  the  Invisible,  sometimes  odorless 
gases  that  foul  today's  air  can  and  do  pose 
a  greater  hazard  than  the  smoke-darkened 
air  of  old  industrial  centers. 

Basically   there   are    two   kinds   of   smog. 
The  first  Is  composed  chiefly  of  sulfur  dioxide 
gas   and  smoke  released  from  the  burning 
of  bituminous  coal  and  low-grade  or  residual 
fuel  oU.    The  second  type  consists  mainly 
of     gaseous     hydrocarbons     released     from 
oetroleum  refineries,  organic  solvent  Indus- 
tries, and  motor  vehicles.    London,  of  course 
Is  the  prime  example  of  the  highly  lethal 
sulfur-compound  smog,  whereas  Los  Angeles 
exemplifies  the  hydrocarbon  variety:  the  pol- 
luted air  of  most  cities  lies  somewhere  In 
the  chemical  spectrum  between  these  polar 
extremes.      Suspended    In    fog.    coal    smoke 
elves   London   a    true   sulfur-dloxlde   smog, 
whose    lethality   has   been    well   PU^lclzed. 
But  New  York  City.  Its  air  polluted   wltti 
effluents  from  residual  heating  oils,  records 
average  sulfur  dioxide  counts   approaching 
London's  and  has  escaped  catastrophic  klUer- 
smog  incidents  only  because  of  its  superior 
atmospheric  ventilation. 

The  virulence  of  Los  Angeles'  smog  stemB 
from  the  very  meteorological  factors  that 
give  southern  California  Its  superb  mild 
climate.  Warm  air,  trapped  In  the  basin 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  often 
hangs  over  the  city.  When  It  is  warmer  than 
the  air  at  ground  level  (a  condition  known 
as  thermal  Inversion),  this  stagnant  air 
mass  becomes  a  transparent  lid,  preventing 
the  rise  and  dispersion  of  the  contaminants. 
Sunlight  then  "cooks"  the  hydrocarbon  by- 
products of  incomplete  combustion,  convert- 
ing them  into  noxious  polluting  gases  and 
vapors  that  sting  eyes,  hamper  breathing. 


scorch    vegetables,    and    embrittle    rubber. 
Low-altitude   temperature   Inversions,   com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States,  create 
this    photochemical    smog    In    at    least    19 
States  pliis  the  District  of  Columbia.    Loe 
Angeles'  smog  differs  more  In  frequency  than 
in  severity  from  that  of  most  large  VS.  cities. 
At  Its  worst,  air  pollution  Is  demonstrably 
lethal.     The  killer  smog  that  covered  Lon- 
don with  Intense  sulfur  dioxide  poUutants 
for  4  days  In  December  1962.  took  760  lives. 
But   the   toll   was   low   compared   with   the 
4,000  deaths  attributed  to  that  city's  5-day 
killer  smog  of  1952.  ^   ^.  ^     . 

Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  studied  alr- 
\  pollution  incident  occtirred  In  Donora.  Pa., 
116  years  ago.    Located  In  the  western  Indus- 
*trlal  zone  of  the  State,  Donora  occupies  a 
moxmtalnous  basin  at  a  bend  In  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.     Blast  furnaces   and  a   zlnc- 
reductlon  plant  pumped  smoke  and  funiM 
Into  Donora's  atmosphere.    In  October  1948, 
a  stagnant,  fog-laden  air  mass  covered  the 
basin.     Seventeen  persons  died  In  a  4-day 
period  that  normaUy  would  have  recorded 
two    deaths,    and    nearly    half    of    Donora's 
14  000  citizens  suffered  from  smarting  eyes, 
dripping  noses,  coughs,  sore  throats,  short- 
ness of  breath,  nausea,  or  diarrhea.     More 
than    10    percent   suffered   from   orthopnea, 
the   inability  to  breathe  except  In  an  up- 
right   position.      When    three    out    of    Ave 
autopsies    disclosed    acute    lung    Irritation. 
US    Public  Health  Service  researchers  con- 
cluded that  the  chief  causes  of  the  Donora 
tragedy  were  sulfur  dioxide,  which  reached 
th7  extremely  high  range  of  0.5  to  2  parts 
per  million,  and  Its  oxidation  products. 


FREE    Am,    FREE    POISON 

Although  less  dramatic  than  the  killer 
smogs,  the  long-range  hazards  of  ordinary 
air  pollution  have  become  a  source  of  grow- 
ing concern  among  health  officials.  An  ac- 
cumxilatlng  mountain  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence has  linked  air  pollution  with  the  cona- 
mon  cold,  asthma,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
influenza,  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  em- 
physema, and  limg  cancer.  At  the  last  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  PoUutlon.  the  chair- 
man of  a  panel  of  medical  experts  concluded: 
"The  evidence  that  air  pollution  contributes 
to  the  pathogenesis  of  chronic  respiratory 
diseases  Is  overwhelming." 

Paralleling  the  calamitous,  well-publicized 
increase  In  lung  cancer,  which  cannot  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  cigarettes.  Is  a  rise  In  two^^ 
commonly  associated  respiratory  disease— 
chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, both  characterized  by  chronic  cough- 
ing and  difficulty  in  breathing.    They  usuaUy 
run    a    prolonged    and    undramatlc    course, 
often  ending  In  heart  failure.    Emphysema 
entails  a  breaking  down  of  the  tiny  air  sacs 
m  the  lungs,  a  process  that  lowers  their  oty- 
gen-absorblng  efficiency  and  forces  the  heart 
to  pump  harder.     The  accompanying  con- 
striction of  the  bronchial  tubes  aggravates 
the  Illness. 

Some  10  mUUon  Americans,  suffer  from 
pulmonary  emphysema,  according  to  ChMt 
Surgeon  Ernest  E.  Rockey.  Its  national  death 
rate  increased  more  than  four  ttmes  between 
1950  and  1959.  Though  fatal  In  propor- 
tionally fewer  cases  than  lu°K^<=%°*="; /^ 
monary  emphysema  accounted  for  le.ooo 
deaths  in  1959.  But  as  a  contributory  cause 
of  death.  It  outranks  lung  cancer.  As  a  basis 
for  social  security  disability  payments  from 
serious  Illness,  It  ranks  second  only  to  ar- 
teriosclerotic heart  disease. 

Some  medical  authorities  are  convinced 
that  air  pollution  Initiates  as  well  as  ag- 
gravates bronchitis-emphysema.  StudlM  of 
a  hundred  bronchitis -emphysema  Pf«ents  at 
the  University  of  California's  School  of  Medi- 
cine showed  that  breathing  pure  air  brought 
remarkable  improvement  In  the  patients 
lung  performance. 

Probably  the  most  clear-cut  evidence  Unk- 
ing air  poUutlon  with  high  death  rates  from 
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in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
health  hazards  and  economic  prob- 
pollutlon  been  Joined  more  dra- 
1han  in  Los  Angeles.     During  the 
Wctld  War,  Industry  and  population 
there,  and  in  September  1943 
e  cperienced   its   first  smog-caused 
mout.     Within  a  year  the  hazy 
had    become   a    regular    visitor, 
8<  metimes  for  days. 
nsr|ing  public  outcry  ignited  a  blaze 
but  the  fragmented  political  or- 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  blocked 
tlon.     Finally,  in   October   1947. 
abllng  legislation  by  the  State. 
County  created  its  Air  Pollu- 
District    (APCD),   which  soon 
down  on  su8pecte^_affenders. 
's    first    target    was    Industry. 
on  oil  refineries'  storage  tanks 
escape  of  volatile  petroleum  pro- 
s  teel  mill  spent  mllltons  on  elec- 
pi  ecipitators  for  Its  furnaces.     Sal- 
no  longer  burn  old  automobile 
the  total  effect  was  almost  un- 
As  population  and  Industry  con- 
V,  the  smog  grew  worse. 
'  smog-control  officials  fought 
battle  against  homeowner  trash 
]:very    day    1.5    million    backyard 
loosed   500  tons  of   pollutants, 
the  total,  into  the  Los  Angeles 
The  battle  against  homeown- 
de^enerated  into  a  lengthy  war  of 
it  was  not  until  October  1957, 
trash  burning  was  finally  out- 
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the  rest  of  the  Nation   Is  far 
Angeles  County  in  alr-pollutlon 
1961,  only   17  States  spent  as 
,000  annually.  ,  Collectively,  the 
snd  about  $2.2  million  a  year,  of 
than  half  is  spent  by  California, 
have  failed  to  grant  their  local 
the  necessary  authority  to  regu- 
offenders.      And    even    by    a 
of  enforcement,  only  six 
alr-pollutlon  regulations. 
do   somewhat   better.     In 
about  98  million  across  the 
Los  Angeles  County's   budget 
$3.4  million  of  this.    Thus,  de- 
•  Improvement  over  the  States' 
overall  picture  portrays  failure. 
a   U.S.    Senate   Committee   on 
report,  "most  control  programs 
on   a  more  or  less   arbitrary 
h  tends  to  equate  the  accept- 
readily  attsdnable." 
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Until  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  last 
December,  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
smog  control  was  limited  mainly  to  air 
sampling,  research,  and  technical  assistance. 
The  Federal  program  began  In  1955,  after  the 
smog  In  Los  Angeles  had  reached  hazardous 
levels  and  pollutei  air  had  begun  to  plague 
other  cities.  By  1963,  Federal  expenditures 
for  alr-pollutlon  programs  had  climbed  to 
$11  million  annually.  But  still  lacking  after 
9  years  and  expenditures  of  $41  million  are 
definitive  Federal  standards  like  the  Califor- 
nia State  Board  of  Public  Health  standards 
establishing  hazardous  levels  of  sulfur 
dioxide,  nitrogen  dioxides,  hydrocarbons,  and 
other  air-borne  pollutants. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  promises  to  invigorate 
the  previously  passive  Federal  program, 
granting  new  powers  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  award  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  control  units.  HEW  will  focus  re- 
search on  two  major  unsolved  pollution  prob- 
lems; motor  vehicle  exhausts,  which  plague 
all  cities  in  varying  degree,  and  sulfur  con- 
tained heating  fuels,  which  have  created  espe- 
cially serious  problems  in  New  York  City  and 
Chicago.  The  act  also  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment limited  enforcement  power,  mainly 
in  cases  involving  interstate  pollution. 

THE    SPREADING    CLOUD 

Although  pollution  from  all  sources  tends 
to  Increase  with  population  growth,  the  auto- 
mobile appears  to  be  the  Nation's  chief  pol- 
luter, outranking  industry,  commercial  and 
municipal  refuse  incineration,  and  domestic 
sources.  Gordon  P.  Larson,  former  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict, asserts  that  in  every  major  U.S.  urban 
area,  automobiles  contribute  at  least  as  much 
pollution  as  all  other  sources  combined. 

The  PHS  Air  Pollution  Division  experts 
take  a  more  cautious  view,  citing  the  extreme 
variation  In  pollutant  sources  in  different 
cities.  In  Los  Angeles,  motor  vehicles  con- 
tribute about  80  percent  of  the  total  pol- 
lutants: in  Washington.  DC.  they  contribute 
about  45  percent;  in  New  York,  about  30  per- 
cent; but  In  Louisville,  where  85  percent  of 
the  pollution  is  ascribed  to  its  coal  burning 
industries,  motor  vehicles  contribute  only 
about  5  percent.  (If  carbon  monoxide  were 
Included  In  these  counts,  the  automobiles' 
contribution  would  be  much  higher.) 

Naturally,  one  reason  for  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  pollutant  sources  is  the  varying  de- 
gree of  municipal  control  of  Industry,  do- 
mestic, and  other  stationary  sources.  As  the 
Nation's  exemplar  in  all  phases  of  control, 
Los  Angeles  has  brought  control  of  stationary 
sources  close  to  the  limit  of  present  tech- 
nology. Some  10,500  industrial  control  de- 
vices, costing  more  than  $100  million,  keep 
nearly  5,000  tons  of  contaminants  out  of  the 
air  every  day.  Powerplants  contribute  a 
dally  total  of  250  tons,  about  2  percent  of 
the  11.300  tons  spewed  Into  the  air  by  the 
county's  3.5  million  motor  vehicles.  Yet 
even  with  this  degree  of  control,  Los  Angeles' 
officials  are  still  trying  to  reduce  powerplant 
emissions  by  requiring  natural  gas  fuels  In- 
stead of  oil 

In  dismal  contrast,  some  cities  have  not 
succeeded  in  banning  the  burning  of  re- 
sidual oil,  a  cheap,  sulfur-contaminated  fuel 
used  to  heat  apartment  bulldit'gs,  office  tow- 
ers, municipal  facilities,  and  even  public  and 
private  hopltals.  To  reduce  the  qu.intity  of 
lethal  sulfur  compounds  in  the  air.  the  New 
York  City  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  re- 
cently approved  a  regulation,  proposed  bv 
Commissioner  Benline  and  opposed  by  the 
heating  oil  Industry,  to  upgrade  the  oil 
burned  In  and  by  the  city  As  always,  the 
question  was  whether  cleaner,  healthier  air 
is  worth  the  price — in  this  case  a  higher 
community  fuel  bill 

Although  California's  recent  approval  of 
the  afterburners  promises  a  breakthrough  in 
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controlling  automobile  pollution    litti.  ». 
actually  been  achieved,  and  CallforS,  ^ 
only   State   even   trying.     The   one^eTC 
success  is  the  crankcase  blowby  devira   i^ 
stalled  for  about  $5  on  1962-m<ilel Tut  "m"" 
biles  sold  in  California  and  on  aUrg^Tn; 
later  models  In  the  United  States    The  bi^ 
by  returns  gases  from  the  crankcase  to  thl 
combustion  chambers  for  burning   thu.  i^ 
duclng  an  automobile's  hydrocar^n  nollm 
ant    emissions    by    about   25   percent     t£ 
rapid    increase    In    California's    automobn! 
population,    however,    soon    overcam^jS 
temporary  gain,  according  to  Smith  GrlswoW 
Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  bSn' 
trol  Board.     Moreover,  to  continue  worlUn» 
effectively,  these  devices  periodically  reauir! 
expert  maintenance  that  they  may  not  get 

Far  more  Important  are  the  afterburner 
These  devices,  attached  to  the  tailpipe  com ' 
plete  the  combustion  of  unburned  exha^t 
gases,  the  major  source  of  auto  polluUnts 
In  conjunction  with  the  blowby    an- after 
burner  conforming  to  California's  standards 
would  theoretically  eliminate  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  automobile's  hydrocarbon  emls 
sions  and  60  percent  of  the  carbon  monoxide 

The  rigorous  standards  set  by  California's 
Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board  de 
layed  approval  of  the  afterburners  for  sev- 
eral years.  To  relieve  the  motorist  of  more 
than  one  maintenance  check  a  year,  the  de- 
vice had  to  operate  without  maintenance  for 
12,000  miles.  And  the  cost,  including  in- 
stallation and  annual  maintenance,  had  to 
average  about  $40  a  year  to  remain  within 
the  undue-burden  limit  established  by  the 
State. 

At  a  recent  MVPCB  hearing,  the  most 
hopeful  news  ever  to  come  from  the  automo- 
bile industry's  desultory  control  program 
blackened  the  future  of  the  afterburner 
program.  In  a  sudden  switch,  the  four  ma- 
jor automobile  manufacturers  assured  the 
MVPCB  that  they  can  produce  new  automo- 
biles designed  with  economical,  pollution-,^ 
abating  engine  modifications  to  comply  with 
State  standards  In  time  to  meet  next  year's 
deadline.  It  Is  far  from  certain,  however, 
that  these  redesigned  engines  will  meet  the 
MVPCB  emission  standards.  If  they  don't, 
the  MVPCB  will  doubtless  encounter  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  relax  the  standards. 
General  Motors  and  Ford  have  already  re- 
quested complete  exemptions  for  some 
models,  constituting  about  4  percent  of  their 
California  sales. 

Approval  of  these  redesigned  engines  even 
under  existing  standards  might  prove  a 
mixed  blessing,  for  it  could  Jeopardize  the 
afterburner  program  for  California's  9  mil- 
lion used  cars.  The  loss  of  the  State's  ex- 
panding new-car  market  might  discourage 
afterburner  manufacturers  from  competing 
for  the  larger  but  Inevitably  shrinking  used- 
car  market. 

THE     SKEPTICAL     OPTIMISTS 

The  complexity  of  air-pollution  control 
makes  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  op- 
position of  those  resolved  to  do  nothing 
until  all  the  facts  are  In.  ; 

The  latest  Invocation  of  this  durable 
theme  came  from  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  protesting  propKisals  that 
California's  pollutant  emission  standards  be 
adopted  on  a  national  scale.  Despite  the 
abundant  evidence  of  growing  motor  vehicle 
pollution,  an  Industry  spokesman  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  "there  is  a  sur- 
prising lack  of  factual  Information  to  war- 
rant any  such  action  on  a  national  basis." 

Fuel  Industry  spokesmen  take  a  similarly 
obstructive  view:  "we  should  be  particularly 
cautious  In  ascribing  or  assuming  a  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  between  air  pollution 
and  health,"  Jerry  McAfee,  a  vice  president 
of  Gulf  on,  told  the  latest  national  con- 
ference on  air  pollution.  To  wait  for  irre- 
futable cause-effect  proof  could,  of  course. 
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.  ,.,  action  forever.  The  assumption  that 
*"^^^eMe  has  a  single,  discrete  cause,  so 
^ftfSl  in  the  etiology  of  communicab  e 
?iJS  appears  false  In  analyzing  chronic 
''"^^"  like  bronchitis.  Moreover,  the 
•"*  ,  that  a  DUbllc  agency  confronted  with 
^"^'Cnnltv  health  hazard  should  proceed 
ll/e^T  miSdJr  trtal  Jury,  taking  action  only 
f  Sie  hazard  Is  proved  guilty  beyond  reason- 
kS  doubt  could  have  dlsastrouus  conse- 
Inis  If  the  sanitation  pioneers  of  the 
"o^v,  fpnturv  had  postponed  action  on  water 
'^  rmcat  on^and  sewage  treatment  until  they 
£  iJremuble  proof  that  filth  causes  dis- 
^t  the  world  would  have  suffered  untold 
!!!!^Unds  of  unnecessary  deaths.  The 
iSglcS  proof  came  many  years  after  Insti- 
tution of  the  sanitation  programs 

since  air  masses  conveying  pollutants  re- 
fuse to  recognize  political  boundaries,  effec- 
t^e  smog  control  often  demands  regional  en- 
orcement.     Even   If   New  York  City  eradi- 
cated every  source   of  pollution   within   it^ 
borders,  prevailing  western  winds  would  still 
blow  in  contaminants  from  New  Jersey's  oil 
refineries,  smoke-belchlng  factories,  and  per- 
netually    smoldering     meadowland     dumps. 
Chicago  has  a  similar  problem  with  neigh- 
boring Illinois  and  Indiana  counties,  which 
do  little  or  nothing  to  control  air  pollution, 
such  hazards  exist  In  most  of  the  Nation's 
interstate    metropolitan    regions,    inhabited 
bv  40  million  persons.     But  despite  the  ob- 
vious need,  there  Is  only  one  Interstate  air 
pollution   control    agency    (the    New    York- 
New   Jersey-Connecticut    Interstate    Sanita- 
tions  Commission),    and   It    lacks    enforce- 
ment power. 

The  abysmal  failure  of  rural-dominated 
State  legislatures  to  cope  with  the  many 
instances  of  Interstate  pollution  belatedly 
brought  the  Federal  Government  into  the  en- 
forcement picture  via  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Its 
compromised  enforcement  provision,  how- 
ever, permits  at  least  1  year's  procrastination 
by  an  offending  State  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  Judicial  action.  Further- 
more, quite  a  few  State  governments,  with 
plenty  of  company  In  Congress,  oppose  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  enforcing  smog  control. 

Though  some  Industries  cooperate,  others 
do  not.  Ohio  steel  producers  several  years 
ago  won  either  compromise  or  unconditional 
surrender  from  officials  in  Cleveland  and 
Youngstown  on  ordinances  requiring  smoke 
controls  for  furnaces  recently  converted  to 
the  highly  polluting  oxygen-injectlon  proc- 
ess. 

Such  experiences  are  not  unusual.  In  1947. 
when  California  was  considering  a  biU  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  local  alr-p>ollutlon 
control  districts,  the  major  oil  companies 
unsuccessfully  opposed  the  strong  enforce- 
ment powers  granted  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation. Several  years  ago  representatives  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of  New  York  City's 
department  of  air  pollution  control  to  de- 
nounce the  department's  proposal  to  require 
the  Installation  of  crankcase  blowby  devices. 
Still  the  NAM  insists  that  air  pollution  con- 
trol cannot  be  achieved  through  an  ordinance 
or  statute:  it  Is  the  result  of  the  members 
of  a  community  working  together  toward  a 
common  goal. 

TAX  ON  POLLUTION 

The  question  of  how  to  finance  alr-pollu- 
tlon control  has  yielded  several  proposals. 
One  potentially  effective  enforcement  tool  is 
to  tax  the  polluters  for  use  of  the  public 
air  supply  as  an  atmospheric  sewer.  Just  as 
one  pays  a  tax  or  fee  for  use  of  a  municipal 
sewerllne.  Such  a  tax  of  about  $25  a  ton 
for  exhausting  sulfur  dioxide  or  dust  was 
suggested  at  the  1962  national  conference. 
If  used  to  finance  smog-control  programs, 
these  taxes  would  have  several  advantages, 
apart  from  the  Inherent  equity  of  making  the 
polluters  themselves  pay.     In  addition,  the 


tax  would  tend  to  goad  offenders  Into  clean- 
ing up  and,  as  pollution  grows,  would  auto- 
matically Increase  the  funds  to  combat  it. 

Few  if  any  control  programs  Incorporate 
these   principles.     Fines   are    either  set  too 
low   or   imposed    too  sparingly   to  prod  of- 
fenders.    Penalties   collected   by   New  York 
City   in    1963   totaled   only   $35,600,   or   less 
than  4  percent  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Department's  $800,000  annual  operating  ex- 
pense.    Though  the  situation  Is  Improving, 
£iccordlng    to    Commissioner    Benline.    some 
Judges  still  do  not  recognize  the  gravity  of 
air  pollution  and  coddle  offenders  liable  to 
fines  up  to  $500.    The  maximum  $100-a-day 
fine  established  in  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
for  polluters  who  fall  to  file  required  reports 
will   encourage   big   polluters    to  delay   cor- 
rective action  as  long  as  possible.    Since  the 
cost  of  control  equipment  average  about  one- 
quarter  the  cost  of  production  equipment,  an 
Industry  with  over  $2  million  worth  of  pro- 
duction equipment  might  find  It  more  eco- 
nomical to  pay  the  $100-a-day  fine  Indefi- 
nitely than  to  Invest  In  control  equipment. 
Tax  exemption  on  industrial  control  de- 
vices    would     encourage     compliance     with 
smog-control    ordinances    and    reduce    the 
handicap    to    public-spirited    Industrialists 
who  must  compete  with  those  who  foul  the 
air.    Only  six  States  have  any  tax-abatement 
policy     on     smog-control     equipment,     and 
some     of     these     merely     allow     rapid     tax 
amortization.      The    new    Federal    tax    law 
takes  a  tiny  step  In  the  right  direction  by 
doubling  the  7  percent  Investment  credit  for 
pollution-control  devices. 

Motorists  should  also  get  an  opportunity 
to  pay  for  their  major  contribution  to  air 
pollution.  Since  the  pollutants  emitted  by 
an  automobile  rise  with  Increasing  gasoline 
consumption,  a  surtax  on  gasoline  would 
conform  with  the  principle  of  taxing  pol- 
luters as  a  fair  way  to  finance  part  of  State 
and  local  control  programs. 

Through   the   methods   of   financing    alr- 
pollutlon  control  are  still  open  to  debate,  the 
need  for  more  drastic  control  is  not.     Con- 
servative projections  of  the  present  growth 
rate  Indicate  a  total  U.S.  population  above 
250  million  by  1980,  when  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  200  million  will  be  nearly  70  percent 
greater  than  today's.    From  this  tendency  to 
congregate  In  sprawling  metropolitan  regions 
springs  a  splrallng  problem  beyond  control 
by    conventional    methods.      Costly    smoke- 
stacks over  600  feet  high  to  disperse  contami- 
nating effluents  are  becoming  less  and  less 
effective   with   the   expansion   of   Inhabited 
areas.    As  the  tentacles  of  urban  growth  ad- 
vance Into  the  coiuitryslde  and  urban  sprawl 
fills  m  the  vanishing  open  space.  Industrial 
zoning  also  becomes  less  effective.     Accom- 
panying a  30-percent  population  Increase  by 
1980  will  be  a  50-percent  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  cars,  to  a  total  of  100  million.    Since 
traffic  volume  will  double  or  triple  In  outly- 
ing   areas,    pollution   from    automobile   ex- 
hausts will  rise  most  rapidly  In  the  suburbs. 
From  such  ominous  projections.  Dr.  Hel- 
mut E.  Landsberg.  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau's 
Director  of  Climatology,  concludes  that  most 
of  our  present   pollution-control   programs, 
even  If  successful,  are  only  Interim  pallia- 
tives.     Long-range    solutions    must    entail 
large-scale  electrification  of  heating  and  city 
transit   systems.     We    have    already    begun 
planning  large  powerplants  In  remote  areas, 
connected  to  distant  urban  centers  by  high- 
voltage,    long-distance    power    transmission 
lines.    But  without  some  unforeseen  revolu- 
tion In  automobile  engine  design,  the  sheer 
growth  In  traffic  may  force  us  to  challenge 
the  right  of  commuting  motorists  to  drive 
their  alr-contaminatlng  cars  whenever  and 
wherever  they  please.    While  such  a  proposal 
Is    admittedly    extreme.    It    underlines    the 
threat.     The  longer  we  postpone  the  inevi- 
table   massive   struggle    for    clean   air.    the 
greater  the  cost  in  lives,  health,  and  money. 


URBAN  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary 1963,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  requested  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  furnish  infor- 
mation on  urbsm  research  projects  cur- 
rently supported  by  Federal  funds.  The 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, also  stressed  the  heed  for  a  study 
along  these  lines. 

Federal  programs  of  assistance  in  the 
development  of  our  cities  and  other  ur- 
ban areas  have  been  increasing  at  a  con- 
siderable rate  in  recent  yesu-s.     At  the 
same  time,  there   has  been  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  better  under- 
standing of  urban  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  for  more  systematic  study  of 
the  economic,  social,  technological,  and 
governmental  problems  facing  our  ur- 
banized and  soon-to-be-urbanized  popu- 
lations.   I  felt  that  such  better  under- 
standing of  the  complex  phenomenon  of 
urbanization  could  benefit  the  Federal 
Government,  both  in  dollar  savings  and 
in  the  achievement  of  national  goals  re- 
flected in  Federal  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  completed 
its  investigation  by  April  1964;  and  in 
its  report  entitled  "Urban  Research  Un- 
der Federal  Auspices,"  the  following  in- 
formation was  supplied  to  the  subcom- 
mittee : 

First.  A  listing  of  Federal  research  ac- 
tivities on  the  subject  of  urban  develop- 
ment and  urban  problems; 

Second.  A  description  of  present  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  coordinating  these 
urban  research  activities ;  and 

Third.  Recommendations  for  possibly 
improving  present  coordinating  machin- 
ery for  federally  sponsored  research. 

After  reviewing  the  Budget  Bureau 
survey,  I  expressed  concern  over  the  rela- 
tive neglect  of  this  area  of  research  and 
the  lack  of  balance  among  urban  re- 
search projects  now  being  financed  by 
Federal  agencies.  A  third  finding  noted 
the  relative  lack  of  what  might  be  called 
basic,  as  distinguished  from  applied,  ur- 
ban research.  Most  of  the  projects  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  appeared  to  be 
geared  to  solving  current  operational 
problems,  rather  than  to  achieving  a 
better  understanding  of  the  basic  forces 
shaping  the  Nation's  urban  areas  and 
the  impact  of  urban  environment  on  the 
behavior  of  its  citizens. 

Finally,  the  survey  disclosed  that  there 
was  no  one  focal  point  for  making  infor- 
mation available  to  the  many  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  such  federally 
sponsored  research.  This  last  finding 
suggested  to  me  a  logical  first  step  in 
dealing  with  the  other  problems  listed 
above.  By  assigning  this  clearinghouse 
function  to  one  agency,  responsibility 
would  be  fixed  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  cataloging  urban  research 
being  financed  with  Federal  funds.  In 
my  opinion,  such  action  would  also  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  effort  resulting  from  fail- 
ure to  identify  research  activities  of  mu- 
tual interest  among  the  various  agen- 
cies.   In  fact,  it  might  point  the  way  to 
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a  bette:  balance  among  urban  research 
efforts,  )y  revealing  significant  areas  that 
at  pres<  nt  are  underresearched. 

The  need  for  reporting  of  federally 
sponsoi  id  urban  research  is  confirmed 
by  the  3udget  Bureau's  report.  In  an- 
alyzing the  agencies'  responses,  it  was 
found  that  few  formal  coordinative 
mechai  isms  exist  with  respect  to  such 
researc  ».  Recommendations  for  improv- 
ing cooi  dination  by  the  departments  and 
agencie;  largely  centered  around  the 
establis  iment  of  a  clearinghouse  for  ur- 
ban rest  !arch.   The  study  concluded : 

There  appearecK  substantial  agreement 
that  SOS  le  reference  point  was  necessary  to 
dlBcover  what  had  been  done,  what  was  going 
on.  whet  ber  certain  data  had  been  developed, 
etc.,  in  relationship  to  any  given  urban 
refl«ar<>h  project  contemplated.  Here  again 
it  18  Old  r  that  such  an  information  facility 
can  b^  serve  not  so  much  to  assure  that 
particulij:  projects  are  not  duplicatory,  but 
to  assuri  t  that,  in  similar  or  related  projects, 
the  sams  data  and  information  inputs  are 
not  gatl  ered  afresh  for  each  project.  Also, 
it  is  ver  f  important  to  know  what  comple- 
mentary supplementary,  or  contradictory 
evidence  exists  that  may  facilitate  the  prog- 
ress of  a  particular  project. 

A  nunber  of  the  agencies  responding 
to  the  I  lureau  of  the  Budget  survey  spe- 
cifically recommended  wider  utilization 
of  the  Science  Information  Exchange 
services  or  the  establishment  of  a  simi- 
lar serdce  for  urban  research.  The 
Bureau  did  note  that,  while  the  Science 
Informution  Exchange  can  serve  as  a 
coordin  itive  device  of  considerable  util- 
ity, by  10  means  was  it  a  substitute  for 
the  dev  >lopment  by  the  various  agencies 
of  theii  own  internal  clearinghouse  and 
inf onm  tion  retrieval  systems.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Exchange  catalogs  a  substantial 
amount  of  Federal  urban  research  under 
the  var  ous  biological,  pliysical.  and  so- 
cial scl;nce  projects  falling  within  its 
existing  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  classified 
undra*  s  n  urban-research  heading,  how- 
ever. 1  urged,  therefore,  that  the  Sci- 
ence In  'ormation  Exchange  provide  this 
invento  y  and  clearinghouse  function  for 
such  re«arch. 

It  giv  is  me  pleasure  to  report  that  my 
recommendation  has  been  favorably 
acted  u  ?on.  In  afifirming  the  need  for 
this  service,  Mr.  Colin  M.  MacLeod,  Act- 
ing Dir(  ctor  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Techno  ogy,  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Prej  ident,  has  just  informed  me  that 
he  has  i  sked  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation 1  o  direct  the  Science  Information 
Exchan  ;e  to  catalog  all  Federal  urban- 
research  activities  within  an  urban- 
research  context. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  recommenda- 
tion, aiising  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
study,  las  been  adopted.  I  am  con- 
vinced t  hat  it  will  eliminate  much  dupli- 
cation ind  overlapping  among  urban- 
researcl  i  projects,  and  will  provide  to  In- 
terestec  Federal  agencies  much  needed 
Informs  tion  relating  to  such  research. 

It  Is  loped  that  attention  will  also  be 
dlrectec  to  other  problems  cited  in  this 
extreme  ly  useful  report. 


OpR  RESPONSIBIUTY  TO 
AQRICULTURE 

Mr.   McOOVERN.    Mr.   President,    I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 


address  on  agricultural  policy  delivered 
in  Denver,  on  September  11,  by  Robert 
C.  Liebenow,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  a  native  South  Dakotan. 

In  it,  he  reviews  the  crisis  created  in 
the  world  by  hunger — a  crisis  aggravated 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  world  popu- 
lation. He  discusses  Communist  farm 
failures,  and  urges  that  we  use  our  abil- 
ity to  produce  abundantly  as  a  conscious 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  He  calls 
this  ability  to  produce  abundantly  a 
"blessing",  and  urges  that  we  point  out 
to  the  underdeveloped  and  undernour- 
ished areas  of  the  world  that  all  they 
can  hope  for  from  communism  is  more 
hunger  and  famine. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  Mr.  Liebe- 
now says.  It  is  clear  that  the  production 
abihty  of  American  farmers  is  a  tre- 
mendous security  asset,  as  well  as  a  boon 
to  the  economy.  Our  urban  population  is 
able  to  purchase  adequate  food  for  a 
smaller  percentage  of  its  income  than  any 
other  people  in  world  iiistory.  We  take 
this  sustained  and  nutritious  food  supply 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  are  some 
who  begrudge  the  farmer  an  adequate 
return  for  what  he  does  for  us.  Farm 
income  should  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  Lack  of  a  reasonable 
profit  could  very  quickly  wreck  our  farm 
plant.  Communist  farm  failure  traces 
back  primarily  to  lack  of  individual  in- 
centive; or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
Communist  producer  has  no  reason  to 
produce  more. 

Mr.  Liebenow  has  a  farm  background, 
and  today  owns  a  farm.  He  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  a  keen  student  of  farm 
problems.  He  takes  the  constructive 
view  that  the  board  of  trade,  which  is 
the  world's  largest  commodity  exchange, 
should  go  beyond  the  services  which  the 
exchange  performs  in  helping  market 
farm  products  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. Last  year,  for  example,  the  board 
placed  in  national  magazines  and  news- 
papers a  series  of  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  which  the  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  was  contrasted  with  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Communists  in  this 
field.  In  many  speeches  he  has  praised 
the  ability  of  American  farmers,  and  has 
stressed  the  contribution  they  are  mak- 
ing to  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Llebenow's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

FASM    STTHPLTTSES FOEEIGN    POLICY    ASSET 

(Speech  by  Robert  C.  Liebenow,  president. 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Consultants,  Denver,  Colo., 
September  11. 1964) 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  how  I  think  we  Americans  can  make 
more  effective  use  of  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional assets  and  one  of  our  most  convincing 
arguments  against  communism.  That  as- 
set— ^that  proof  of  the  value  of  our  free  enter- 
prise— is  American  agriculture. 

We  have  in  this  country  our  own  persistent 
and  deep-seated  farm  problems,  but  they  are 
so  minor  when  compared  with  Communist 
farm  problems  that  the  contrast  throws 
doubt  on  the  entire  Marxist  gospel.  The 
fact  Is  that  our  agricultural  productivity  is 
one  of  our  most  important  weapons  in  the 
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worldwide  struggle  now  in  progreas  wh-^ 
as  agricultural  shortages  and  shorti^SS^ 
symbolize  Communist  f aUures  and  taiSni? 
to  live  up  to  its  promises.  »a*DUit, 

Our  problem  of  what  to  do  with  too  mnri. 
food  and  fiber  is  puny  indeed  alongside  th. 
Communist  problem  of  what  to  do  about  tn! 
little.  The  spectacle  of  both  the  So*^ 
Union  and  Communist  China  compeUed  tn 
buy  wheat  and  other  farm  products  from  th* 
capitalist  countries  must  be  starkly  ImnrM 
sive  in  every  part  of  the  world,  including  um 
newly  independent  countries  which  are  nmr 
deciding  whether  to  follow  the  governmentil 
trail  of  freedom  or  of  Communist  regiment*, 
tion.  So,  too,  the  example  of  Cuba  must  be 
Impressive.  Cubans  in  pre-Castro  days  en- 
Joyed  one  of  the  best  diets  of  any  Latin 
American  country  but  now,  under  Castrol 
communism,  they  are  often  on  what  amount! 
to  a  virtual  starve^tlon  diet. 

Khrushchev,  Mao,  and  other  Communirt 
leaaers  have  done  everything  they  could 
think  of  to  improve  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction.  Everything,  that  Is,  except  the 
one  thing  that  would  do  the  trick— restore 
to  their  farmers  the  free  enterprise,  the  per- 
sonal profit  incentive,  that  has  spurred  our 
farmers  to  develop  the  most  efflclerit  and 
most  productive  agriculture  the  world  haa 
ever  known. 

The  failure  of  Communist  agrlc\ilt\ue  la 
not  only  an  embarrassment  to  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  and  a  cause  for  backsliding 
among  converts,  but  It  hampers  Communist 
plans  in  a  very  practical  way  by  preventing 
the  Reds  from  Industrialiilng  their  countries 
and  producing  more  of  the  materials  they 
need  to  speed  their  policies  of  aggression. 
Approximately  half  the  labor  force  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  more  than  half  in  Com- 
munist China,  work  to  produce  food  and 
fiber — only  7  or  8  percent  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  Communist  leaders  could  spare 
them,  they  would  put  their  farm  worken 
Into  factories  and  produce  badly  needed  con- 
sumer goods,  and  munitions.  They  cannot 
be  spared  now,  there  is  no  prospect  that 
they  can  be  at  any  time  in  the  near  future. 

Viewed  objectively,  this  contrast  puts  our 
own  agriculture  in  the  light  of  an  asset  of 
incalculable  value.  Hunger  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  series  of  revolutions  occurring 
all  around  us.  These  revolutions,  peaceful 
and  otherwise,  will  continue,  but  if  we  can 
make  the  revolutionaries  realize  that  com- 
munism and  hunger  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
chances  are  much  less  likely  that  they  will 
choose  conununlsm  for  their  otfn  countries. 

Against  this  background,  we  should  take 
a  fresh  look  at  our  own  farm  problems, 
particularly  in  this  period  of  apparent  tran- 
sition when  most  of  us  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  some  of  the  concepts 
of  Federal  farm  programs  of  the  past  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  We  must  develop 
farm  policies  which  will  be  more  economical 
domestically,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
better  use  of  our  extremely  valuable  agricul- 
tural resoTirces  in  the  global  effort  to  repel 
communism.  Our  ability  to  produce  abim- 
dantly  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  and  «e 
should  make  the  best  possible  use  of  that 
blessing. 

May  I  go  back  somewhat  in  time  for  a 
moment  to  disciiss  briefly  the  Federal  farm 
programs  and  policies  which  now  are  being 
called  into  question.  They  were  instituted 
in  the  early  1930's,  when  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  realized  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  improve  the  income  of  farmers  who  then 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  products  at  such 
low  prices  as  to  give  them  little  or  no  return 
for  their  efforts.  The  Government  began 
making  what  it  called  price  support  loans— 
that  is,  it  established  price  levels  for  certain 
heavy-surplus  commodities  calculated  to  give 
the  farmer  at  least  a  minimum  f etum  for  his 
effort,  and  if  prices  fell  below  the  established 
level  it  would  loan  that  much  to  the  farmer 
and  put  the  product  in  storage. 
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-,  ,.H  war  n  brought  a  sudden  ne^  for 
**^  rm  oroducts  instead  of  fewer.    Prlce- 
"»*''JfSveirwere  boosted,  production  In- 
•«*^  W^ome  years  after  the  war  ended 
«^:.  J^rSuctlon  was  absorbed  without 
^^'^if  dlSty  by  other  countries  which 
*°°.'°t^Jb?e  getting  their  own  agricultures 
''^v  mto  prcSuctlon  after  having  been  rav- 
•»*  ^^^^Toved  by  shot  and  shell. 
•«**."lhiirit  wJ  easy  to  raise  support 
»"*  f   J^mclally  high  levels  during  the 
P^it  wTdiffi^S  /not  impossible,  po- 
•^'  ,,,  taking,  to  lower  them  when  the 
•Si  demSds  of   war   ceased   to  exist 
lUS  stev^  so  high  as  to  give  farmers  a  real 
^*^*i«.  to  boost  their  production,  a  process 
r^Tv  theSopment  of  hybrid  seed,  the 
:^^v  improvement  in   mechanical   equip- 
•^t    wSe   knowledge    of    fertilizers     and 
"r«d?vdopments.     Ultimately,  we  found 
fS^overnment  taking  title  to  tremendous 
flntSe^^  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains  and 
^^r  aerlcultural  commodities. 
°1?lsTf  course  proved  costly  in  many  ways. 
T„lire?t  costs,  storage,  transportation  and 
^hfrSarges  lor  handling  of  Government 
^m^itfes  at   one   stage  approximated   a 
Sl^SL-  a  year.     Indirectly,  the  sup- 
^nrlce   loans   were    perhaps    even    more 
SSfExport  subsidies  had  to  be  resorted  to 
S^t  commodities  like  cotton  and  wheat 
Sto  foreign  markets,  and  we  now  even  have 
f ?oSc  subsidy  for  cotton  in  order  to 
Lnnlt  our  own  textile  processors  to  com- 
STwith  imported  textiles  and  with  makers 
S^ethetlc  fibers.    Furthermore,  the  acre- 
l^Uotments  to  individual  farms   neces- 
Sly  involved  in  the  price-support  system 
C  become  in  effect  a  license  to  market,  a 
SSLThavlng  value  in  itself,  ^nd  thus  have 
Snted  desirable  shifts  in  production. 

F^ed  with  the  mountainous  surpluses 
wWch  had  been  accumulated  d^^ng  ^ 
JSee,  the  new  Washington  admlntetration 
to  1961  first  proposed  stricter  production  and 
marketing  regulations  but  this  was  rejected 
^farmers  and  by  the  Congress.  Today  we 
rtUl  have  the  high  support  prices  for  cotton 
with  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy  for  users,  but 
on  wheat  and  feed  grains  support  prices  have 
been  dropped  to  lower  levels  and  supple- 
mented with  direct  payments  to  growers. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new 
administration  that  will  be  elected  this  No- 
vember will  be  to  develop  and  perfect  a  long- 
range  farm  policy  as  equitable  as  possible  for 
all  concerned— farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers alike.  „„.*« 
Realistically,  we  must  say  there  la  quite 
likely  to  be  a  persistent  surplus  problem  for 
quite  a  while— a  persistent  surplus  problem 
which  under  existing  policies  would,  to  put 
it  mildly,  nag  and  vex  vis  constantly.     But 
there  is  a  way  our  surpluses  could  be  \ised 
to  the  benefit  of  not  only  our  ovra  people 
and  our  ovra  country,  but  to  the  benefit  of 
the  broad   anti-Communist   effort   and  as- 
suredly to  the  benefit  of  many  people  in  de- 
veloping countries.    This  is  to  use  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  foreign  policy— to  help  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  hunger  Is  the  major 
preoccupation  because  their  agriculture  has 
not  yet  developed  to  a  point  of  self-sufficiency. 
The  stark  truths  of  food  and  population 
In  the  world  today  are  very  grim  realities.    It 
is  estimated  that  today  more  than  1.5  billion 
people,  more  people  than  there  were  in  the 
world  in  1900.  suffer  from  malnutrition.    In- 
cluded are  the  peoples  of  many  vast,  troubled 
and  heavily  populated  areas — China.  India, 
Pakistan,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  population  Increase  is  fantastic. 
World  population  doubled  between  1900  and 
1962.  Approximately  115  million  babies  are 
bom  each  year.  whUe  deaths,  overall,  are 
around  58  mUllon.  World  population  today 
la  estimated  at  over  3  billion.  And  the 
fastest  grovirth  rates  are  taking  place  in  def- 
icit food  areas,  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 


The  fact  is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  save 
in  North  America— in  the  United  States  and 
Canada— is  the  rise  in  food  production  keep- 
ing pace  with  population  increases.  In  many 
places,  including  the  Communist  bloc,  pro- 
duction has  decreased  rather  than  increased. 
We  can,  and  should,  make  effective  use  of 
our  surplus  commodities  for  the  humani- 
tarian purpose  of  helping  to  ease  the  pangs 
of  hunger  for  these  people  and  for  the  po- 
litical purpose  of  showing  them  that  free 
enterprise  has  more  to  offer  than  commu- 
nism. We  should  make  it  clear  to  them  that 
our  capitalistic  system  not  only  has  a  heart 
but  also  has  the  ability  to  prove  its  com- 
passion by  offering  material  help. 

We  already  have  done  much  to  feed  other 
people,  of  course,  under  the  so-called  food- 
for-peace  program  but  unfortunately  this 
program  up  to  now  has  been  regarded  pri- 
marily as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  embar- 
rassing surpluses.  The  emphasis  should  be 
shifted  so  that  we  regard  our  food  help  to 
other  countries  as  a  major  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  as  a  major  asset  In  our 
struggle  against  communism.  Don  Paarl- 
berg  of  Purdue  University,  In  his  book 
"American  Farm  Policy,"  puts  it  In  these 
words:  "Agriculture  represents  our  great^t 
absolute  and  relative  advantage  over  the 
Communist  world."  ^  ,„, 

This  salient  fact  should  be  proclaimed  far 
and  wide:  it  should  be  hammered  home  in 
formulating  our  agricultural  policies  and  our 

national  policies.  ,r!^„,„„ 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  George 
L  Mehren  put  a  different  angle  to  the  same 
thought  m  a  brilliant  paper  delivered  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Mehren  said : 
"North  America  is  the  only  region  that  In 
the  decades  ahead  can  sustain  a  high  level 
of  consumption  and  yet  provide  a  food  sur- 
plus sufficient  significantly  to  affect  develop- 
ment of  the  poor  nations." 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  inadequate,  if 
any:  recognition  of  our  agriculture's  po^n- 
tial  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy.  There  has  been  vlrtuaUy  no  such 
r^ognition  as  far  as  budget  costs  are  con- 
cerned, and  our  food  shipments  to  hungry 
countries  have  been  appropriated  and  paid  for 
under  the  heading  of  "Agricultural  relief  .K 
they  are  to  become  an  instrument  of  foreign 
Dolicv  as  they  should  be,  they  should  be 
naid  for  as  such  and  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
aid  Our  farmers  bear  the  brunt  of  a  gen- 
eral public  dislike  for  expenditure  of  enough 
bUlions  of  dollars  on  a  myriad  of  farm  pro- 
grams without  having  this  cost  saddled  onto 

them  as  well.  ^  ^.v,^  „^^ 

Obviously,  om  food  alone  Is  not  the  com- 
plete answer  to  the  catastrophes  which 
threaten  hungry  areas  of  the  world.  It  will 
of  course,  be  up  to  the  countries  concerned 
to  determine  whether  they  will  try  to  curtail 
their  birth  rate.  But  there  Is  another  way 
by  which  we  can  and  should  help  them:  By 
helping  them  to  develop  their  ovm  agricul- 
tural production,  by  showing  them  the  tech- 
nology and  the  methodology  by  which  we  are 
able  to  produce  so  much  ourselves,  by  help- 
ing them  obtain  the  machinery  and  the 
materials  they  virlll  need,  by  helping  them  to 
become  self-sufficient  for  food. 

I  can  figuratively  hear  some  of  you  sug- 
gesting that  this  would  be  shortsighted  policy 
because  to  help  other  countries  develop  their 
own  farm  production  ultimately  would  dry 
up  those  countries  as  a  market  for  our  com- 
rnodlties.  The  answer  to  that,  of  course,  is 
that  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  our 
own  population  is  soaring  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  By  the  time  these  other  countries 
become  self-sufficient,  we  may  well  be  hard 
put  to  produce  enough  to  feed  our  own 
people. 

So  all  of  this  Is  one  means  by  which  we 
can  make  constructive  and  effective  use  of 
ovir  food  and  fiber  resources,  of  otir  amazing 
agricultural  productivity.  There  is  another 
use  to  which  we  should  put  It,  too.    Part  of 


these  reeotirces  should  be  laid  aside  as  an 
emergency  store  for  possible  emergency  use. 
As   a   first  step   In  this   direction,   there 
should  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  re- 
serve food  needs  of  the  free  world.    In  effect, 
the  United  States  has  assumed  the  burden  of 
maintaining  such  free  world  reserves  but  we 
do  not  really  have  any  exact  knowledge  of 
how  much  is  needed.     Whatever  quantity  Is 
flnaUy  determined  to  be  a  necessary  reserve. 
It  should  be  held  In  such  form  that  It  can 
be  brought  Into  use  quickly  In  event  of  war 
or  of  drought  or  other  natural  disaster.    Let 
us  not  forget  that  it  can  happen  here;  the 
great  drought  of  1934  cut  crop  production  In 
this  country  by  26  percent  below  the  1930- 
32    averages,    with    com    production    alone 
dropping  by  more  than  1  billion  bushels,  and 
the  drought  of  1936  was  about  as  disastrous. 
We  have  in  this  country  a  recurring  history 
of  searing  droughts  In  the  Midwest  and  the 
Great  Plains  about  every  30  years,  and  we 
should  be  prepared  for  another  one  when 
and  If  It  occurs. 

On  the  possibility  of  vrar.  there  is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  nuclear  conflict  has  been  fore- 
stalled for  an  Indefinite  period  because  all 
concerned  realize  it  would  be  mutually  de- 
structive, and  it  could  produce  no  winner. 
There  Is  no  belief,  however,  that  small,  or 
even  large,  conventional  wars  have  been  pre- 
cluded. In  fact,  one  is  going  on  now  In  Viet- 
nam In  which  the  United  States  la  directly 
Involved.  This  struggle,  or  some  other 
struggle,  could  grow  into  a  clash  which  would 
make  food  a  decisive  outcome  In  Its  conclu- 
sion. Jvist  as  food  was  one  of  the  decisive 
factors  m  World  War  n.  While  we  hope 
earnestly  that  It  does  not  transpire,  we 
should  be  prepared  for  the  situation  that 
might  develop  if  such  a  shooting  conflict 
should  come  about. 

Overall.  I  am  convinced  that  a  program 
such  as  I  have  Just  outlined  would  solve,  or 
at  least  greatly  alleviate,  the  agricultural  sur- 
plus problem  which  has  cost  many  billions 
of  dollars  and  which  has  resulted  In  most  of 
the    farm    legislation    In    effect    today.    It 
would  make  the  best  use  of  ovir  a^cultural 
productivity  and  would  Increase  and  stabi- 
lize  the   Income   of   American   farmers.    It 
would  free  markets   here   and   abroad  and 
would  permit  overdue  shifts  In  production 
Internally.    It  could  result  in  a  conservation 
land  reserve  which  would  help  production 
adjustment  at  home,  a  fertile  reserve  which 
would    be   available   for   immediate   use   If 
drought  or  other  catastrophe  should  curtail 
output  drastically  here  or  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  sum  up.  our  agricultural  policymakers 
should  begin  modifying  existing  programs 
without  political  partisanship,  and  should 
frame  new  policies  with  the  world's  food, 
population,  and  poUtlcal  crises  In  mind.  To 
be  truly  effective,   these  policies  should: 

1.  Place  Increasing  emphasis  on  agrlctil- 
tural  exports  as  an  effective  Instnmient  of 
foreign  policy. 

2.  Assist  countries  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  develop  modern  and  efficient  agricul- 
tural production  systems. 

3.  Allocate  the  Federal  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams more  equitably,  with  food  shipped 
abroad  as  foreign  aid  appropriated  and  paid 
for  as  foreign  aid. 

4.  Conduct  a  study  to  consider  establish- 
ment of  food  reserves  which  wotild  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  drought  or  other  natural 
calamity  needs,  or  war  requirements,  here 
or  in  other  countries  outside  the  Communlstr 
bloc. 

5.  Conduct  a  nationwide  educational  cam- 
paign to  acquaint  the  American  people  with 
the  significance  and  value  of  the  most  effi- 
cient farming  system  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  last-named  point  can  be  of  great  value 
m  making  the  people  realize  the  true  worth 
of  our  tremendous  farm  productivity.  It 
can  help  to  make  them  realize  our  agricul- 
ture Is  not  the  mess  many  of  them  think  it 
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help  to  make  them  realize  the  corn- 
low  coat  of  an  amazingly  varied  diet 
country  aa  compared  with  food  costs 
re  ela«. 

the  years,  urban  Congressmen  gen- 
shown  a  atatesmanllke  approach 
They  have  voted  for   farm 
on  many  occasions  when  this  vote 
their  own  Immediate  political 
In  recent  years  these  Congress- 
been  increasingly  on  the  defensive. 
,  not  be.  for  agriculture's  contribu- 
natlonal  stability  and  national  secu- 
Indlaputable  once  the   fundamental 
■e  accepted.     This  contribution  will 
we  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
with  millions  of  others.  I  wish  that 
in  which  I  live  were  a  simpler  and 
"  place.    I  wish  we  did  not  face 
threat,  or  the  threat  of  hunger  on 
and  dramatic  scale.    Yet  we  do 
threats.     They  will  not  go  away 
we  pull  the  covers  over  our  heads, 
y  way  to  deal  with  them  Is  firmly, 
and  realistically, 
the  program  I  have  outlined  In 
few  minutes  would  deal  firmly,  ade- 
and  realistically  with  our  problem  of 
tral  surpluses,  and  that  In  so  doing 
contribute  substantially  to  the  solu- 
lany  ofJJja-<Jther  world  problems  we 
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X>DD.     Mr.  President,  at  sun- 
Tuesday,  September  15,  Amerl- 
the  Jewish  faith  begin  their  ob- 
of  the  holiest  day  in  the  Jewish 
calender.     This  is  the  Day  of 
or   Yom    Kippur.     It    con- 
he  Days  of  Awe  or  of  Repentance 
I  egan  with  the  Jewish  New  Year — 
I  ashana — on  September  7. 
Day  of  Atonement  is  a  day  of 
a  day  when  all  physical  and 
considerations  are  put  aside.    It 
when  the  individual  concludes 
of  stern  self-examination,  and 
make  his  peace  with  both  God 
On  this  day,  Jews  ask  for- 
of    those    whom    they    have 
.  and  question  deeply,  through 
md  meditation,  their  entire  way 


Jud  lism 


most  other  holidays,  I  am  told, 

iday  has  no  link  with  a  specific 

occurrence,   although   it  has 

CO  nmemorated  since  the  early  days 

It   does  not  celebrate   a 

event  or  development.    Rather, 

of  the  individual  human  con- 

and  in  response  to  a  deeply  felt 

examine  that  conscience,  and. 

ti^ie  to  time,  to  clear  it  of  feelings 


bsm 


(mphasis  of  this  holy  day  is  on 
rslationship  with  man.  even  as  it 
is  on  n  an's  relationship  with  God,  for 
the  twd  are  interrelated.  There  is  a 
statement  from  the  Talmud,  the  great 
book  wl  ich  contains  the  body  of  Jewish 
civil  sm  i  canonical  law,  which  puts  this 
significint  day  in  perspective.  This  is 
ti  anslation  of  it: 


tr  .nsgresslons  between  man  and  God, 

""■     )UT   provides    the   opportunity    for 

:    but  for  transgressions   between 

his  fellow  man,  Yom  Kippur  does 

atonement  until  one  has  first  recon- 

tellow  man. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  conviction  and 
deep  se^ise  of  history  communicated  by 


the  Day  of  Atonement,  there  is  a  lesson 
for  men  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  religions. 
That  lesson,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
heart  of  prophetic  Judaism,  has  a  mean- 
ing for  the  here  and  now,  as  well  as  for 
the  hereafter.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  lesson  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  great  contribution  Judaism  has  made 
to  the  evolution  of  western  civilization 
and,  indeed,  to  the  democratic  thought 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  constructed. 

Simply  put.  that  lesson  stresses  the 
importance  of  a  constant  reaffirmation 
of  the  basic  values  which  lie  at  the  bed- 
rock of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  It 
stresses  the  truth  that  all  progress  is 
based,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  respect 
for  the  individual  and  for  his  rights.  It 
stresses  the  point  that  material  wealth 
is  truly  secondary  to  individual  freedom 
and  dignity,  and  that  all  our  political 
institutions  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
protecting  and  furthering  that  freedom 
and  dignity. 

We  in  this  country  sometimes  tend  to 
forget  the  virtues  which  have  made  us  a 
great  society  and  the  values  which  will 
insure  our  continued  growth  as  a  Repub- 
lic dedicated  to  the  preservation  and 
broadening  of  freedom.  I  think  we  need 
to  be  reminded  that  individual  freedom 
and  a  concern  for  tiie  rights  and  needs 
of  others  are  concepts  bought  for  us  with 
the  blood  and  tears  of  millions  who  have 
fought  for  them,  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  is,  then,  even 
more  than  the  holiest  day  for  Americans 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  is  a  reminder  to 
all  Americans  that  individual  freedom 
and  conscience  are  interrelated,  and  that 
the  latter  must  be  searched  and  cleared 
at  regular  intervals  if  the  former  is  to 
be  preserved.  I  think  that  we  who  wor- 
ship the  same  God  through  other 
churches  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
for  whom  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  one 
of  intensive  self-searching  and  worship. 


September  15 


THE  FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JOHNS- 
TON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  evening  of  September  12, 
1964.  here  in  Washington,  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  delivered  an  address  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  concluded  a  very  fine  and 
large  national  convention  of  Federal  at- 
torneys, past  and  present,  held  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  week  of  September  7. 

Continuously,  for  several  days,  the 
convention  conducted  legal  panel  dis- 
cussions on  practically  every  major  cate- 
gory of  law  relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Able  and  out- 
standing lawyers,  administrators,  and 
jurists  led  or  participated  in  these  dis- 
cussions. I  am  sure  that  all  branches 
of  our  Government  have  benefited  by 
these  up-to-date  discussions  of  develop- 
ments in  various  fields. 

It  was  altogether  fitting  for  the  con- 
vention to  be  closed  by  a  dinner  at  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston  1  spoke,  and  at  which  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  also 
spoke.    Justice  Clark  is  a  past  president 


of  the  Federal  Bar  Association-  ann  *u 
senior  Senator  from  South  CarS?l! 
a  charter  member  of  the  CapitoT^S 
chapter,  of  which  I  am  pleased  ii' J?" 
member^  An  award  was  presented  to  Mr 
Justice  Stanley  F.  Reed,  whose  able  alJi 
longstanding  contributions  to  the  b? 
and  to  the  Nation  more  than  deserve  mZ 
a  tribute.  "*^" 

The  remarks  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  were  most  aoDr^ 
priate.  He  called  attention  to  the  uT 
precedented  present  era  of  prosperitv 
the  recent  pay  raise  for  Federal  em' 
ployees,  and  the  valuable  role  of  thp 
lawyer  in  our  ever-increasing  govern 
mental  structure.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  tho 
Record.  '^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  at 
Annual  Dinner  of  Federal  Bar  Assocu 
TioN.  September   12,   1964.  Statler  Hotel 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  distinguished  guests 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  respond 
to  the  hearty  welcome  given  by  the  dUtln- 
guished  president  of  this  fine  bar  association 
I  respond  proudly  Mr.  President  as  a  bona 
fide  dues  paying  member  representing  the 
Capitol  Hill  chapter  as  well  as  all  of  you 
present  here  tonight. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
everyone  here  tonight  In  all  branches  of 
the  Government  and  in  private  practice  as 
well,  when  I  respond  by  saying  that  we  are 
glad  to  be  here  to  commemorate  a  great  year 
of  expansion  and  progress  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  under  the  fine  leadership  of 
President  Conrad  D.  Philos,  who  has  made 
sure  that  we  have  chapters  In  every  State  in 
the  United  States  and  appropriately  In  for- 
eign countries  as  well. 

We  look  forward  to  a  great  year  that  lies 
ahead.  One  of  the  contributions  that  I  hope 
I  have  made  to  the  year  ahead  Is  the  spon- 
sorship in  the  Senate  of  the  admlnlstraUon 
pay  raise  bill.  This  bill  provides  that  the 
compensation  of  Federal  attorneys  and  of 
legal  executives  and  judges  wlU  be  substan- 
tially more  than  It  was  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  be  more  In  line  with  what  I  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  splendid  service  that 
they  are  rendering.  Moreover,  this  is  a 
healthy  aid  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
which  Is  flourishing  more  under  the  present 
administration  than  at  any  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  There  Is  Indeed  a  vast 
difference  between  the  gross  national  product 
of  our  Nation  of  $56  billion  in  1933  and  the 
flourishing  and  unprecedented  present  figure 
of  $618  billion. 

To  me  the  importance  of  the  attorney  in 
the  Federal  service  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  lawyer  Is  dedicated  through  his  lawyers' 
oath  to  full  ethical  professional  service  to 
his  client.  His  true  aim  is  the  truth  and 
his  guiding  light  is  the  law. 

As  complex  as  oixr  Government  Is  becom- 
ing while  the  thousands  of  laws  controlling 
It  increase  rapidly,  we  need  more  and  more 
lawyers  to  make,  examine,  administer,  and 
Interpret  those  laws.  We  need  good  lawyers 
and  we  should  pay  them  well  and  give  them 
reasonable  security. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  work  with  my  fellow  lawyers  at  both 
the  Senate  and  staff  levels.  In  like  manner, 
when  I  was  Governor  of  my  State,  I  enjoyed 
my  relationships  with  my  attorney  general. 
There  is  an  unwritten  understanding  among 
lawyers  that  is  difficult  for  the  laymen  to 
understand.     It  is  born  of  brotherhood  and 


196^ 

^„red  by  an  eternal  quest  to  drink  deep 
•■""^he  chance  of  thoroughness  in  the  laws^ 
^'^^.l  intangible  and  Important  feeling  of 
^'\  nrfinl  and  cooperation  la  growing. 
'^"'•'^SSeral  Bar  iSsoclatlon  was  established 
TTie  Federal  o»  j^  j^^g  done  much 

♦^iTaTompuSTnV'thU  purpose.  With 
'v'^owth  oT  this  association  to  Its  present 
the  8r°^*^g°;ong  status  there  has  come  a 
large  a°°^  '""iJ^nal  understanding  between 
Forney?  mpwate  practice  and  attorneys 
""  pntlne  the  Government.  We  now  have 
Tthree  branches  of  the  Government,  legls- 
all  three  or  judicial,   well    repre- 

S  in  -rr^"^  ^°^"^^^  °"^  "^^'""^  '"'"''• 
^^1  standards,  and  purposes. 

'1*'^  p?oud  tobe  a  Eart  of  this  growing 
B^JveCnt  and  I  pledge  you  my  heartfelt 
cooperation. 

rOFFEE  COUNCIL  ESTABLISHES 
COFFEE  QUOTAS  FOR  1964-65 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  RroRD  the  State  Departinent's  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  information 
regarding  the  recent  quota  actions  taken 
by  the  International  Coffee  Council.  I 
hPlieve  the  Council's  action  indicates  that 
Jn  its  efforts  to  stabilize  world  coffee 
prices,  it  is  aware  of  the  needs  of  coffee 
consumers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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their  needs— and  48  million  bags  is  the 
level  at  which  quotas  were  set.  The  dii- 
ference  Is  1.2  million  bags  represents  a  safety 
margin  against  risks  that  cannot  be  foreseen 
at  this  time.  Inevitably,  we  must  anticipate 
crop  damage  in  a  few  countries  due  to 
weather.  The  safety  factor,  however,  ap- 
pears fully  adequate  to  protect  consumers 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  addi- 
tional  Information   you   may   require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting   Assistant   Secretary   for   Con- 
gressional Relations. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  21.  1964. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
US    Senate.  .        •    ^ 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  The  following  data 
are  submitted  in  response  to  yo\u-  quest  of 
August  12,  1964,  for  more  detailed  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  quota  actions  taken 
by  the  International  Coffee  Council  at  Its 
recent  meeting. 

The    Coffee    Council    established    export 
quotas  for  the  coffee  year  beginning  October 
1   1964.  at  48.5  million  bags.     Of  this  quan- 
tity   47  5  million  bags  will   be   distributed 
imniedlately  among  the  exporting  members 
of  the  Council.     An  additional  500,000  bags 
win  be  distributed  automatically  on  Janu- 
ary  8,  1965,  unless  the  United  States  and 
other  importing  countries  agree  that  the  ini- 
tial quantity  made  available  is  entirely  ade- 
quate  to   meet    consumption   requirements 
under  the  market  conditions  then  prevailing. 
The  market  situation  will  again  be  reexam- 
ined in  April,  and  an  additional  500,000  bags 
will  be  made  available  if  producers  and  con- 
sumers together  so  decide. 

The  foregoing  decision  by  the  Coffee  Coun- 
cil assures  that  the  consuming  countries 
can  plan  that  a  minimum  of  48  mlUlon  bags 
win  be  made  available  to  the  market  next 
year  The  question  of  comparing  this  with 
the  quantity  made  available  this  year  Im- 
mediately arises. 

An  unqualified  comparison  of  the  figures 
is  quite  misleading,  for  the  quota  level  of 
the  present  year  was  deliberately  enlarged  to 
check  the  rapid  runup  In  prices.  With 
prices  now  well  below  the  level  of  early  tlals 
year  and  with  inventories  near  record  highs 
In  consuming  countries,  quite  obviously,  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  make  these  same 
allowances  again.  European  inventories  are 
very  high,  and  will  be  drawn  down  during 
the  coming  year,  just  as  Inventories  In  the 
United  States  are  currently  being  reduced 
toward  more  normal  levels. 

A  more  meaningful  comparison  Is  wheth- 
er the  quota  for  next  year  is  adequate  to  sat- 
isfy anticipated  consumption.  Consuming 
countries  generally  agreed  that  46.8  million 
bags  of  coffee  would  need  to  be  Imported 
during    the    1964-66    coffee    year    to    satisfy 


ELEVATION     OF     ATTORNEY     G^- 
ERAL    STANLEY    MOSK    TO    THE 
CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr    DODD.    Mr.  President,  in  Cali- 
fornia this  month  one  of  the  great  State 
officials  in  this  Nation  was  appointed  to 
his  State's  highest  court.    The  elevation 
of  Attorney  General  Stanley  Mosk  to  the 
California  Supreme  Court  promises  to 
the  judiciary  the  services  of  a  most  able 
lawyer     Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
have  worked  with  the  Honorable  Stan- 
ley Mosk  can  attest  to  the  fairness,  the 
intellect,  and  Uie  devotion  which  this 
gentleman  wUl  bring  in  full  measure  to 
this  high  judicial  office.  ^.^rr^i^P 

But  it  is  not  to  his  judicial  promise 
that  I  wish  to  speak  today.  Rather,  i 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of 
Stanley  Mosk  as  attorney  general  of 
California,  and  more  Particularly  to 
those  areas  of  jurisdiction  which  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  XLS. 
Senate.  I  know  that  others  on  this  floor 
can  speak  firsthand  of  his  knowledge 
and  helpfulness  in  the  fields  of  water 
law,  consumer  protection,  and  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. 

Over  the  past  5»2  years  he  has  had 
many  contacts  with  this  body  and  under 
his  capable  direction  his  office  has  work- 
ed most  effectively  with  the  Committees 
on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Aging. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  cito  to  you  today 
the  assistance  which  this  fine  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  humanitarian  has 
given  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  As  chairman  of  that  sub " 
committee  I  know  personally  of  the  effort 
which  Stanley  Mosk  has  been  willing  to 
exert  in  the  quest  of  finding  f^ne  mean- 
ingful enforcement  answers  to  the  most 
complex  social  questions  of  our  time. 

As  a  former  Los  Angeles  County  supe- 
rior court  judge,  with  juvenUe  bench  ex- 
perience, Stanley  Mosk  brought  to  the 
attorney  general's  office  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  complex  factors  which  char- 
acterize today's  juvenile  delinquency.  He 
recognized  that  the  initial  causes  of  a 
youngster's  criminal  activity  are  often 
remote  and  obscure  and  that  they  may 
well  be  entwined  with  outdated  concepts 
in  the  community  and  in  government. 
His    awareness    was   coupled    with    tne 
courage  to  speak  up  even  when  it  meant 
incurring  the  wrath  of  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  pressure  groups  of  the 
vested  interests.  „  .  ,  *       „„ 

He  was  the  first  State  official  to  call 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  curb  the  Ulicit  narcotic  traffic 
over  the  Mexican-California  border.    He 


was  the  first  State  official  to  speak  out 
on  the  grave  threat  which  the  uncon- 
trolled flow  of  psychotoxic  drugs  posed 
to  the  youth  of  our  NaUon.    He  alerted 
his  State  and  helped  to  alert  the  Con- 
gress to  the  problem  posed  by  the  traffic 
in  pills.    The  superb  efforts  of  his  en- 
forcement personnel  made  it  possible 
time  and  time  again  for  his  office  to  pro- 
vide detailed  information  on  the  magm- 
tude  of  the  illicit  interstate  and  interna- 
tional traffic  in  pills— an  illicit  flow  which 
put  harmful  10-cent  "joy"  pills  withm 
the  physical  and  financial  reach  of  teen- 
agers   throughout    America.      He    has 
worked  unceasingly  for  Federal  and  State 
legislation  to  bring  some  measure  of  con- 
trol to  the  production  and  distribuUon 
of  these  dangerous  drugs. 

He  was  the  first  State  official  to  call 
for  the  tightening  of  Federal  restrictions 
on  the  drug  Percodan,  which  herom  ad- 
dicts seized  upon  as  a  substitute  nar- 
cotic. He  worked  both  with  my  sub- 
committee and  that  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  brmg 
the  facts  of  this  drug  to  public  attention 
and  eventual  Federal  reclassification. 

He  has  sought  the  cooperation  of  local 
officials  in  CaUfornia's  neighboring  Mexi- 
can States.  Finding  his  Mexican  neigh- 
bors willing  to  cooperate,  but  often  iU- 
prepared  and  ill-equipped,  he  has  again 
and  again  urged  his  Government  to  un- 
dertake the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
United  States-Mexico  Commission  on 
Narcotics  to  speed  and  strengthen  the 
efforts  against  the  illicit  production  and 
trafficking  of  drugs.  ^  ».  „ 

He  has  worked  unceasingly  m  behalf 
of  better  gun  regulations  because  as  an 
enforcement  officer  he  could  clearly  see 
the  causal  relationship  between  violent 
crime  and  the  too-easy  flow  of  mail  order 
weapons.  ,  .. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  leaders  in  the  effort  to  give 
law  enforcement  the  status  and  accord 
which  it  so  richly  deserves.     Through 
his  leadership,  California  has  pioneered 
in  providing  a  program  of  uniform  stand- 
ards and  training  and  Inservice  educa- 
tion for  the  400  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  within  the  State.     This  pro- 
gram, which  is  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
criminal  element  through  a  system  of 
assessments  on  court-imposed  flnes,  is 
now  being  favorably  studied  by  some  35 
States.    His  has  been  a  steady  voice  for 
law  enforcement  and  against  jungle  law. 
He  has  repeatedly  urged  parents,  edu- 
cators, and  those  who  shape  public  opin- 
ion to  do  all  in  their  power  to  inculcate 
children  with  respect  for  the  law  and  its 
officers. 

The  California  bench  is  gaining  one  of 
the  great  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
coimtry  and  I  do  not  want  this  occasion 
to  pass'  without  commending  Attorney 
General  Mosk  on  his  splendid  career  and 
congratulating  Judge  Mosk  on  the  as- 
sumption of  his  new  responsibility. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Johnston.  Burdick.  Bayh. 
FONG,  Hruska.  and  Keating,  nine  bills  to 
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to  American  Indians  the  same 

constitutional  rights  and  safegiiards  en- 

( ther  American  citizens. 

ifeasures,  designated  as  S.  3041 
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within   its   borders;    and   North 
take  great  pride  in  its  first 
their  heritage.    In  order  to 
constituents  of  the  problems 
ifimittee  found  were  facing  In- 
to inform  them  of  the  nature 
I  have  proposed,  I  dis- 
measures  during  three  radio 
)f  15  minutes  each  which  were 
by  a  nimiber  of  North  Caro- 
Etations. 
programs.  Bill  Creech,  chief 
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Constitutional  Rights,  and  I 
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in  which  you  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  as 
chief  counsel,  that  is  the  field  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  I  think  it  Is  natural  for  anyone 
from  North  Carolina  to  be  Interested  In  the 
American  Indian.  We  have  two  tribes  of 
Indians  in  North  Carolina. 

One  is  the  eastern  band  of  Cherokees,  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Cherokee  Nation, 
who  hid  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains 


said    that 
looked 


he  suspected  I  was  there  ^r»f 
under  the  teble  to  find  SJ  ^ 
couldn't.  Then  he  made  this  obaeTvau^ 
"You  have  undoubtedly  made  thV  lo^ 
speech  that  any  North  Carolina  Senator  «^ 
made.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  It  m,,.+ T 
about  440  miles  as  a  crow  would  fly  frSS^o^ 
office  in  Washington  to  Cherokee     I  am^S 


.;onswi;uuonai  Kignis.  wno  ma  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains      that  no  other  Senator  from  North  p     ^^ 

(parolina    ranks   fourth    among      when  Andrew  Jackson  began  moving  all  the      ever  made  a  speech  that  was  440  mtip^"^*^ 

in  the  number  of  Indians  re-      Indian  tribes  to  Indian  territory.    This  Jour-  Bill  Creech.  Senator,  the  work  which  th" 

subcommittee  did  certainly  Indicated  to^ 
that  there  Is  no  American  citizen  who  live, 
under  a  greater  complexity  of  laws  than  th« 
American  Indian.  ^ 

Senator  Ervin.  Bill,  I  think  It  would  b* 
well  If  you  would  explain  to  our  audience  « 
actly  what  we  found  when  we  Investigated 
the  legal  situation  with  respect  to  the  In 
dlans.  Exactly  what  was  the  law  and  the 
constitutional  provisions  relating  to  thM. 
citizens?  ^^ 

Bn.L  Creech.  Senator,  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems we  encountered  in  the  study  was  find- 
ing  out  exactly  what  the  law  Is  under  which 
the  American  Indian  lives.  Our  staff  went 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  review 
the  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  and  into  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  check  tribal  law 
and  order  codes  and  various  regulations  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  Justice  on  In- 
dian reservations.  To  our  consternation,  It 
was  very  difficult.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  waa 
virtually  impossible  to  locate  all  of  the  vari- 
ous codes  and  the  Solicitor  opinions.  We 
were  never  satisfied  that  we  reviewed  all  these 
necessary  docimients. 

One  of  the  bills  which  you  Introduced 
this  week  calls  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  congressional  resolution,  to  do 
a  compilation  of  various  solicitor  opinions, 
laws,  and  treaties  so  that  the  Indians,  them- 
selves, and  others  who  are  Interested  In  their 
welfare  might  know  the  exact  type  of  laws 
and  regulations  under  which  these  citizens 
are  governed. 

Senator  Ervin.  To  describe  In  a  nutshell 
our  early  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  would 
it  be  correct  to  say  that  In  the  early  days 
of  our  history.  Indeed,  up  to  1871,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  recognized  Indian  tribes  as  sov- 
ereign powers  In  respect  to  their  Internal 
affairs  and  that  the  rules  which  guided  them 
prohibited  them  from  having  external  ne- 
gotiations with  any  other  nations  than  the 
United  States. 

Bell  Creech.  Yes,  Senator.  This  has  been 
the  background  of  one  of  the  problem  areas 
to  which  you  have  addressed  yourself  and  the 
bills  you  Introduced.  The  Indian,  who  is  of 
course  an  American  citizen,  and  entitled  to 
all  of  the  safeguards  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, Is  In  fact  being  denied  these  very 
rights,  because  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  limitations  placed  upon  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  by  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
are  not  applicable  to  the  tribes. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  believe  that  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said  in  Worcester  v.  Georgia  that 
the  provision  In  the  Constitution  that  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States  made  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  have  con- 
siderable reference  to  Indian  tribes  and  to 
other  treaties  made  up  to  that  time.  He  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  Indian  tribes 
govern  their  Internal  affairs  but  could  not 
deal  In  reference  to  any  external  affairs  other 
than  with  the  United  States. 

BILL  Creech.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect, Senator,  and  of  course  during  this  in- 
terim, the  American  Indians  gradually  have 
become  American  citizens  through  various 
treaties  negotiated  with  the  U.S.  Go?em- 
ment  and  by  the  Citizenship  Act  of  1924  and 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1941. 

Senator  Ervin.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  this  subject  on  our  next  program. 
As  you  pointed  out  In  the  committee  report, 
we  have  consulted  with  approximately  85 
different  tribes  during  this  Investigation.  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  devote 


no  objection,  the  tran- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

OF  Senator   Ervin's  Attgttst   2, 
1964,  Broadcast 
Prom  Washington.  D.C.,  here 
to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
of  August  2,  from  U.S.  Senator 
,  Jr. 
(furlng  this  past  week,  you  Intro- 
bills  In  the  Senate  that  are 
your  Interest  and  hard  work  In 
area  of  constitutional  rights.    In 
the  policy  of  having  guests  on 
frcan  time  to  time,  I'd  like  for 
today  our  guest  and  then 
him  the  background  and  the 
these  bills. 
9VXN.  Well,  Hall,  when  I  became 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constltu- 
B  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
,  I  decided  Fd  follow  the  c\istom 
prevails  and  select  my  own 
The  first  name  that  popped 
when  I  considered  this  mat- 
name  of  our  guest  speaker.     I 
[  can  truthf uUy  claim  I  have  a 
acquaintance  among  the  people 
particularly  among  the 
more  I  thought  of  the  first 
)opped  Into  my  mind,  the  more 
convinced  that  I  had  an  Insplra- 
of  o\ir  guest  as  the  chief 
Sifbeequent  to  this,  the  fine  work 
has  proved  that  that  was  trtily 
We  have  the  pleasure  today 
chief  coimsel  and  the  staff 
.he  Subcommittee  on  Const!  tu- 
as  our  guest.    He  Is  Bill  Creech 
,  N.C.    BUI.  Hall  Smith  and 
to  welcome  you  to  our  pro- 


C  irollna. 
Tie 


ttie 


Thank  you  Senator,  I  am  de- 
here. 

We  want  to  dlsctiss  today 
4ubcommlttee'8  areas  of  Interest 


E  ivm. 


ney  Is  depicted  in  Cherokee  history  as  the 
"Trail  of  Tears."  It  has  been  my  pleasure, 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  to  work  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  the  leaders  of  that 
tribe.  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
the  Cherokees  at  the  request  of  Osley  B.  Sau- 
nooke  and  Jarreth  Blythe  who  have  served 
as  chief  of  this  great  tribe  of  Indians. 

The  other  tribe,  the  Indians  of  Robeson 
County,  are  known  according  to  North  Caro- 
lina law  and  by  act  of  Congress  as  Lumbee 
Indians.  Incidentally,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
Join  the  late  Congressman  Ertel  Carlyle  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  bill  which  rec- 
ognized the  Indians  of  Robeson  County  and 
entitled  them  to  be  called  and  designated  by 
an  act  of  Congress  as  the  Lumbee  Indians. 
As  you  know.  Bill,  one  of  the  best,  most  effi- 
cient and  most  loyal  members  of  our  staff  Is  a 
member  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe — Mrs.  Helen 
Maynor  Scheirbeck.  Her  father.  Judge  Lacey 
Maynor,  Is  Judge  of  the  recorder's  coiu-t  In 
Robeson  County  which  embraces  the  Pem- 
broke and  Maxton  area  of  Robeson  County. 
She  has  done  a  magnificent  Job. 

Now  I  wish  you  would  outline  for  us,  as 
briefly  as  you  can  in  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
some  of  the  problems  which  we  found  In  our 
study  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  Indian. 

Bill  Creech.  Thank  you  Senator.  First  of 
all,  I  think  it  would  be  very  Interesting  for 
your  listeners  to  know,  that  by  authorizing 
this  study  and  the  work  which  you  have  done 
In  this  area,  you  have  undertaken  the  first 
congressional  study  In  the  history  of  this 
country  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  Indian.  Congress  has  surveyed  and 
resurveyed  the  American  Indian.  There  have 
been  numerous  studies  on  the  Indian's  eco- 
nomic conditions;  but  there  has  been  no  pre- 
vious inquiry  of  the  status  of  the  American 
Indian's  rights.  The  Investigation  which 
you  inaugurated  3  years  ago,  of  course,  be- 
gan with  subcommittee  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  During  the  Initial  hearings,  the 
subcommltee  heard  from  representatives  of 
various  organizations  who  represent  the  In- 
dians and  representatives  of  the  various  gov- 
ernmental departments  which  administer 
Indian  affairs.  Then  you  decided  that  we 
should  hold  field  hearings  and  Investigations 
to  ascertain  Just  how  many  of  the  allegations 
of  deprivations  of  constitutional  rights 
which  the  subcommittee  had  received  had 
validity.  As  a  result  of  your  instructions, 
the  subcommittee  and  the  staff  members 
traveled  to  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  and  held  hearings  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
North  Dakota.  In  addition,  staff  Investiga- 
tions were  conducted  In  Arizona,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Senator  Ervin.  Incidentally,  if  I  may  inter- 
ject myself  at  this  point,  as  you  will  recall 
when  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  met  at  Cherokee,  N.C,  several  years 
ago.  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  banquet.  However,  because  of 
pressure  of  my  duties  In  the  Senate  I  could 
not  leave  Washington,  so  I  had  set  up  one 
of  these  telephone  speech  arrangements  by 
which  I  could  sit  in  my  office  lu  Washington 
and  make  a  speech  to  the  banquet  at  Chero- 
kee. Chief  O.  B.  Saunooke  Introduced  me 
and  I  could  hear  him  Just  as  plainly  as  If  I 
were  there.  After  giving  my  speech.  Chief 
Saunooke  said  my  talk  came  through  Just  as 
clearly  as  if  I  were  in  the  room.     He  also 
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T^rntrra.m  to  this  matter  In  order 
^tber  Pf°«^^_ie  of  North  CaroUna  an 
»  ^^^  »nderatandlng  of  this  situation  on 
'^'^e  iTw  was  relating  to  American  In- 
"^^  the  law  w  to  do  to  remedy 

■^rl^rtuSte  conditions  that  have  arisen 
^  ^  tCr^ct  that  the  Indians  are  rec- 
'^*.,liS  in  some  senses  as  an  independent 
°«^.md  m  other  respects  are  not 
'^^^ ,  ^UTTH.  Thank  you  Senator  Ervin. 
«^lke^ffer  our  special  thanks  to  our 
^'  ttr^av  Bill  Creech,  the  chief  counsel  of 
"^"L^te  subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
^''•v?  This  is  Hall  smith  Inviting  you  to 
^""t  aSln  n«t  week,  when  direct  from 
SSlSgtIn.  D.C,  U.S.  senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
;"r^rt8  to  North  Carolina. 

^ANSCRIPT    OF    SENATOR    ERVIN'S     AUGUST    0, 
^^  1964,  BROADCAST 

«.,,  SMITH.  From  Washington.  D.C,  here 
u^e  reiSrI  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
?nr  the^ek  of  August  9  from  U.S.  Senator 
I,°„  7  ERVIN  Jr.  Senator  Ervin,  on  our 
?S  broadcast' we  were  delighted  to  have  our 
SS  guest  talk  with  you  about  the  work 
S  have  done  In  the  field  of  constitutional 
SS  concerning  the  American  Indians. 
Ksmuch  as  our  time  expired  before  we  had 
S^  the  subject  fully.  I  think  It  was 
pur  decision  that  we  continue  on  this  par- 

^''^CtS'^ERViN.  Yes.  Hall,  and  we  are  de- 
llJhted  to  have  Bill  Creech,  the  chief  counse 
^  Se    subcommittee    on     Constitutional 
Sehts    back  with   us  today  as  our  guest. 
Bill  iMt  week  we  were  discussing  the  back- 
Sound  of  the  Indian  situation  In  America^ 
YOU  had  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  tribes 
were  recognized,  for  all  practical  purposes 
msofar  as  their  Internal  affairs  were  con- 
cerned, m  earlier  days  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion    The  only  limitation  on  their  powers 
was  the  fact  that  they  could  only  deal  ex- 
ternally  with    the   United    States   and,    of 
course    the  United   States  having   superior 
power.'  could    impose   its   wlU    upon   them. 
Now  I  think  that  our  audience  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  the  evolution  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  Indian  as  It  has  tran- 
spired since  those  early  days.  _  ,,     _^  ^     , 

Bni  Creech.  Yes.  Senator.    Well  original- 
ly of  course,  the  Indian  tribes  were  treated 
u  sovereign  nations  and  the  earliest  nego- 
tiations with  these  tribes  were  by  treaty, 
one  such  treaty  has  been  in  the  limelight 
within  the  past  couple  of  years.    This  treaty 
which  George  Washington  negotiated  back 
In  the  1790'8  was  with  the  Senecas,  of  New 
York       It    concerned    the    rights    of    the 
Senecas  to  certain  lands,  and  Just  recently, 
the  Federal  Government  has  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  these  lands  to  build  a  dana 
or  reservoir.    This  taking  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  consternation  because  the  Senecas 
point  to  their  original  treaty  relations  with 
the  United  States.     Dxiring  the  Intervening 
years,  the  courts  have  held  that  the  Indian 
tribes  are  no  longer  sovereign  nations  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  such  In  their  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

Senator  Ervin.  Well.  Bill,  let  me  ask  you 
a  question  at  this  point.  As  a  result  of  the 
Judicial  holding  that  the  Indian  tribes  were 
to  be  considered  as  sovereign  nations,  or 
quasi-sovereign  nations,  the  courts  held  that 
Indians  were  not  entitled  originally  to  vote 
as  American  citizens  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  which  aU  other  Americans  en- 
Joyed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  did  not  belong 
to  them  and  could  not  be  enforced  upon 
their  tribal  authorities. 

Bill  Creech.  That  Is  exactly  correct.  Sen- 
ator. The  American  Indians  did  not  become 
citizens  In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 
except  In  very  rare  Instances.  During  the 
intervening  years,  as  the  Nation  expanded 
westward,  many  Indians  obtained  citizenship 
by  various  acts  of  Congress,  and  finally  In 
1924.  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  virtual- 
ly all  American  Indians.     It  is  Interesting 
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to  note  that  as  recently  as  1960,  one  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  pointed  out  In  a 
case  m  the  Southwest  of  the  United  States 
that  an  Indian  does  not  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  when  he 
Is  dealing  with  his  tribe;  that  the  tribe  Is 
not  limited  by  the  BUI  of  Rights;  It  U  not 
limited  by  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  dealing  with  Its  tribal  members. 
It  was  very  shocking  for  many  people  to 
learn  that  there  are  American  citizens  liv- 
ing within  the  continental  bounds  of  the 
United  States  who  do  not  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Senator  Ervin.  In  the  absence  of  recent 
legislation  on  the  subject,  what  Is  the  status 
of  the  Indian  In  respect  to  his  trial  and 
punishment  from  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted upon  reservations? 

Bill  Creech.  Well.  Senator,  we  have  to- 
day three  types  of  courts  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  among  tribal  groups.  We 
have  the  traditional  courts  which  are  en- 
countered in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  among  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  law  there  Is  very  much  akin  to  the  law 
which  existed  500  years  ago  because  the 
Pueblo  Indians  had  a  very  highly  developed 
clvUlzatlon.  Their  system  of  Jurisprudence, 
their  administration  of  Justice  Is  very  much 
akin  to  the  situation  when  the  Spaniards 
first  came.  .     ...  „ 

senator  Ervin.  Is  It  not  very  much  like 
our  common  law  that  Just  grew  up  out 
of   the  traditions  of   the  people  and  their 

experience?  rm»„* 

Bill  Creech.  Yes,  Indeed.  Senator.     That 
Is  correct.    Subsequently,  as  the  Indian  be- 
came  more   a   part   of   the   mainstream   of 
American  life— the  anthropologists  like  the 
term  "acculturation"—  some  of  the  tribal 
groups   adopted   new  law   and   order   codes 
and   set  up  their  own  tribal  courts.     The 
formal  development  of  law  and  order  codes 
was  made  possible  by  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  which  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  approve  law  and  order 
codes  for  Indian  tribes.     As  a  resiUt  of  this 
act   Indian  tribes  have  set  up  tribal  courts. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  small  num- 
ber of  Indian  tribes  were  given  courts.  caUed 
Courts  of  Indian  Offenses,  which  were  es- 
tablished by  administrative  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.     So  today,  you  have 
the  American  Indian  living  under  three  dif- 
ference types  of  court  systems  on  the  reser- 
vation.    The  off-reservated  Indian,  the  In- 
dian who  lives  in   any  community  of   the 
country  other  than  a  reservation.  Is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  any  other  citizen. 

Senator   Ervin.  Among   the   Indians   who 
are  not  reservated  Indians  are  the  Lumbee 
tribe  In  Robeson  County,  N.C. 
Bill  Creech.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  The  Lumbees  are  governed 
by  the  law  of  North  Carolina  Just  like  all 
other  citizens  of  the  State. 

Bill  Creech.  Yes.  sir.  Senator.  I  think 
they  are  considered  unique  In  the  American 
Indian  community,  since  the  Lumbees  never 
have  been  under  Federal  reservation  Juris- 
diction. I  believe  that  the  statute  which 
concerned  the  Federal  Government  desig- 
nating the  Robeson  County  Indians  as 
Lvimbees  Is  the  only  time  In  the  history  of 
the  country  that  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  concerning  this  tribe. 

Senator  Ervin.  You  know,  for  a  long  time 
we  thought  of  the  Indian  and  In  fact  bf  was 
so  described  by  many  writers,  as  the  Van- 
ishing American."  What  observation  can  you 
make  on  that  point.  Bill? 

Bn.L  Creech.  Well,  my  feeling  Senator  Is 
that  the  reverse  Is  true  today.  The  American 
Indian  today  numbers  somewhere  between  a 
half  million  and  600,000  and  he  Is  the  fastest 
growing  ethnic  group  In  the  United  States. 
This  points  up  the  necessity  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  meet  the  needs  and  basic 
requirements  of  the  American  Indian  in  re- 
gard  to  his  active  participation  In  American 


life  For  instance,  a  hundred  years  ago.  there 
were  between  8.000  and  9,000  Navajos.  If  the 
Federal  Government  had  acted  then  to  pro- 
vide the  Navajos  with  the  means  of  becoming 
acculturated  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life — instead  of  waiting  untU  today- 
it  would  have  been  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
Today,  there  are  between  80.000  and  90,000 
Navajos  and  we  have  perhaps,  five  times  as 
many  as  we  had  a  hundred  years  ago  who  are 
living  at  substandard  levels  of  existence  to 
this  country. 

Senator  Ervin.  BlU,  I  think  that  most  of 
us  have  become  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
Indians  as  residing  In  the  far  West  In  such 
States  as  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Montana  and 
In  the  Dakotas.  And  we  think  of  them  as 
a  people,  who.  In  large  measure,  have  van- 
ished from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  for 
you  to  make  any  observation  you  might  wish 
to  m  respect  to  the  North  Carolina  Indian 
communities.  ^  . 

Bn.L   Creech.  Yes  sir.     Well,  Senator,  of 
course  we  in  North  Carolina  teke  great  pride 
In  our  Indian  community  and  we  note,  of 
course,  that  North  Carolina  ranks  fourth  In 
Indian  population.     Now  I  believe  that  on 
the  tribal  rolls  of  Cherokee,  there  are  about 
6  000   Indians.     However,   In  eastern  North 
Carolina,  there  are  many  Indians  who  never 
have  been  reservated.     I  believe  the  official 
census  lists  something  like  25,000  Indians  In 
North  Carolina,  though  unofficially  we  are 
told  that  perhaps  there  are  as  many  as  40,000 
Lumbees  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
It's  interesting  how  many  southerners  have 
Indian    ancestry    Including    some    of    the 
Members    of    Congress    who    have    Indian 
antecedents.    I  was  Interested  to  note  that 
in    Arlington    at    the    Lee-Custls    Mansion, 
the  first  person  biirled  there  was  a  cousin  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  of  George  Washing- 
ton    Parke  Cvistls  was  a  young  lady  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolf. 
Senator  Ervin.  We  have  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  now,  who  Is  an  American 

Indian.  _       _„, 

Bill  Creech.  Yes,  Congressman  Ben  Rei- 
FEL,  a  Sioux  Indian  from  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Ervin.  To  my  mind,  they  are  great 
people  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  contacts  with 
them      One  thing  that  has  surprised  me  Is 
their  wonderful  sense  of  humor.    I  had  the 
privUege  of  visiting  the  Cherokee  Reservation 
in  1960,  the  only  time  I  have  been  there  in 
the  summertime.     While  there.  I  saw  "Unto 
These  Hills,"  that  magnificent  drama  of  early 
Cherokee  history.     Afterward,  I  went  around 
and  saw  the  making  of  the  bows  and  arrows 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  arts  and  crafts. 
Then  they  took  my  wife  and  me  down  to  the 
storehouse  and  said  they  would  like  to  give 
us  a  present.    They  gave  Mrs.  Ervin  a  very 
fine  picnic  basket  and  I  said  I  would  take 
some  bows  and  arrows.    After  they  gave  toose 
to  me,  they  said,   "Well  Senator,  we  think 
we  have  something  here  that  Is  more  ap- 
propriate for  a  U.S.  afciator  than  a  bow  and 
arrows.    We  would  like  to  make  you  a  prwent 
of   It."     I  said.    "What  Is  that,"   and   they 
said,  "a  blowgun." 

So  I  was  given  a  blowg\in.  I  believe  that 
In  order  to  complete  this,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  another  session  on  Indian  af- 
fairs Our  thne  is  almost  up.  and  we  haven't 
told  exactly  what  we  think  of  the  present 
method  of  handling  affairs  of  the  reservated 
Indian  through  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  what  we  pro- 
nose  to  do  m  order  to  confer  upon  the  In- 
dians, by  Federal  legislation,  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  theh-  basic  constitutional  rights 
or  what  should  be  their  basic  constitutional 
rights  like  those  of  all  other  American  citi- 
zens.  , 

Hall  Smith.  Thank  you.  Senator  Eavm. 
We  would  like  to  offer  our  special  thanks  to 
our  guest  today,  BlU  Creech,  who  is  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Subcomm  ttee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  from  Smlthfleld.  N.C.    ThiB 
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inviting  you  to  join  us  again 
when   direct   from   Washington. 
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or  Senator   Ervin's 
1964  Broadcast 


August   16, 


Prom  Washington.  D.C.,  here 

report  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 

of  August  16  from  U.S.  Senator 

,  Jr.    Senator,  first  let  me  review 

the  last  two  programs  were  de- 

discusslon  of  the  American  Indian 

)f  his  problems.    We  have  been  in- 

in    having   Bill    Creech,    of 

N.C.,  who  serves  as  chief  counsel 

Arector  of  your  Senate  Subcommlt- 

Cc  nstitutlonal    Rights   as   our   guest 

this  topic.    Bill  has  given  us  some 

of  the  areas  of  difficulty 

Indians  and  certain  facts  which 

subcoii^ittee  has  developed  in  Its  3-year- 

I  think  that  it  would  be  highly 

Senator  Ervin,  If  you  and  Bill 

talk  about  some  of  your  plans  to 

ny  of  these  wrongs  through  Fed- 

leglalaltlon. 

Srvin.  Well.  Hall.  I  think  it  is  well 
cqntlnue  our  discussion  on  this  sub- 
delighted  to  have  Bill  Creech  here 
has  done  so  much  work  in  this 
has   supervised    the   investigation 
subcommittee   has  made   and   in 
lave  consulted  Indians  belonging 
all  the  tribes  in  North  America. 
Is  well  to  talk  today  on  what  we 
be  done  to  c\u-e  the  situations 
fdund  to  be  true  among  American 
^    pointed   out    on    the    previous 
we  found  that  the  American  In- 
is  the  reservated  Indian,  as  they 
who  live  on  a  reservation — oc- 
Aattis    unlike    that    of    any   other 
that  during  the  early  days  of  the 
the  Indian  tribes  were  considered 
nations  in  a  way — not  Just  for- 
but  separate  nations — separate 
subject  only  to  the  requirement 
cbuld  not  deal  externally  with  peo- 
l^an  the  United  States.     We  had 
this  by  legislation  from  time  to 
a  result  of  this  view  of  the  nature 
we  had  court  decisions  which 
effect  that  the  reservated  Indian 
[>y  the  same  constitutional  rights 
Americans  had;  such  as  the  right 
nted  by  counsel  and  the  like.    So 
to  have  Bill  Creech  with  us 
I  wish  you  would  explain  to  our 
specific  steps  we  have  taken 
of  bills  to  cure  the  conditions  we 
on  the  two  previous  broad - 
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Thank  you.  Senator.    First  of 

1  hlnk  that  It  would  be  very  inter - 

audience  to  know  that  Senator 

seen  so  very  kind   to  give  me  a 

credit  for  the  work  which  has 

in    this   area   when,    actually   of 

know  that  this  work  has  been 

of  his  decision  and  under  his 

I  think  that  It  would  be  inter- 

for  our  audience  to  know  that 

8    Interest    in    the    American 

which  stems  from  his  boyhood. 

he  won  a  prize  as  a  freshman  in 

\^iting  a  paper  on  the  Cherokees. 

an  abiding  Interest  in  the  Amer- 

and  he  has  focused  a  great  deal 

on  the  Indians  and  other  mlnor- 

in    this   country   who   previously 

oyed  the  benefit  of  congressional 

assistance.     This  has  been  his 

since  becoming  chairman 

mmlttee     on     Constitutional 

3  years  ago.     Well,  with  regard 

American  Indian,  Senator, 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  his  life 

by  the  Federal  Government  from 

the  grave.    For,  virtually  every- 

If  he  stays  on  the  reservation. 
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from  the  time  he  Is  born  until  he  dies,  Is  un- 
der the  Influence  or  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One  of  the  things 
that  was  most  surprl.'^ing  to  me  to  learn  was 
that  even  today  a  reservated  Indian  can't 
make  a  wlU  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  If  he  makes  a  will  and  the 
Secretary  disapproves  of  it,  the  will  is  in- 
valid. It  may  take  him  months,  even  years, 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  By  the  same  token,  one  of  the 
things  which  you  have  been  so  much  con- 
cerned with  Is  the  right  to  counsel.  The 
American  Indian  tribes  who  want  to  employ 

legal  counsel — attorneys  to  represent  them 

cannot  do  so  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Senator  Ekvin.  Don't  you  consider  It  un- 
fortunate  In   many    instances   that    the    In- 
dians   have    to   deal    with    the    Secretary    of 
Interior    and    Bureau    of    Indian    Aff:\irs    as 
their  guardians  and,  sometimes,  their  views 
and  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  do 
not  coincide.     They  certainly  ought  to  have 
a  capable  spokesman   to  present   their  case. 
Bn.L    Creech.  Precisely.    Senator.     This    is 
one  of  the  great  problems  for  the  American 
Indians  today.     The  subcommittee  had  this 
pointed  out  at  our  hearings  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  It  was  very  graphically  described 
by   the  tribal   representatives   who   appeared 
before   the   subcommittee    In    Sacaton.   Ariz. 
At  that  time,  one  of  the  tribal  groups  pre- 
sented  to  the  subcommittee  a  letter  which 
the  tribe  had  received  from  a  reputable  law 
firm  In  that  part  of  the  country,  saving  that 
though    the    tribe    had    asked    the"  firm    to 
represent  them  some  11  months  earlier,  ap- 
proval   had    not    been   received   during   that 
interim  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    The 
letter  further  stated  that  Inasmuch  as  they 
had    received    retainers    from    a    number    of 
other  clients  in  the  meantime,   it  could   no 
longer    entertain    the    possibility    of    repre- 
senting the  tribe.     So  the  tribe  had  to  start 
all   over  again   to  find  another   law   firm   to 
represent  them,  because  of  the  delay  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  approving  their 
contract    with    this    law    firm.     One    of    the 
bills  which  you  have  introduced,  would  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  this.     That  bill  would  pro- 
vide   that    If    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior 
does  not  approve  a  contract  between  a  tribe 
and  a  law  firm  within  90  days,  that  the  con- 
tract Is  valid  and  the  Indians  may  proceed 
with  their  retainer. 

Hall  Smith.  BUI,  may  I  ask  you  a  question 
here?  Now  this  Is  the  counsel  for  the  Indian 
tribe  rather  than  the  Individual  Indian? 

Bn.L  Creech.  That's  true.  Hall,  but  of 
course  the  counsel  for  the  Indian  tribe,  fre- 
quently is  counsel  for  the  individual  Indian. 
For  Instance,  the  Navajo  Tribe  will  furnish 
legal  counsel  to  any  member  of  the  tribe 
any  place  In  the  United  States. 

Now  the  Indians  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  In  obtaining  legal  counsel;  this 
frequently  is  true  because  they  are  indi- 
gents— they  haven't  the  funds  to  employ 
legal  counsel.  So  the  Navajo  Tribe  has  a 
legal  staff  which  it  will  send  to  any  part  of 
the  country  to  represent  members  of  the 
tribe  who  are  Involved  in  private  litigation. 
Senator  Ervin.  Don't  you  think  the  fact 
that  the  tribal  council  cannot  employ  their 
own  counsel  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  really  deprives  the 
tribes,  in  many  cases,  of  any  real  right  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances  as  possessed  by  all  other  Ameri- 
cans under  the   first   amendment? 

Bill  Creech.  Yes,  Senator.  I  do  Indeed.  I 
think  that  this  Is  one  of  the  real  problems 
that  the  Indians  have  because,  obviously,  if 
they  don't  have  adequate  counsel  to  repre- 
sent them,  then  it  Is  going  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  be  effective  in  overcoming 
their  problems.  One  of  the  allegations 
which  has  also  been  made.  Is  that  the  Indian 
tribes  are  being  deprived  of  due  process  in 
pursuing  their   various   claims,  or  In  litiga- 
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tlon.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  faUu,. 
to  approve  counsel.  If  they  have  to  ^ 
years  Just  to  have  counsel  approved  d«^ 
the  interim  their  witnesses  frequentfv^ 
or  move  on.  or  situations  change  so  abrumf' 
that  It  is  detrimental  to  their  ckse  ■^^^ 
fore,  they  are  not  able  to  pursue  their  c^ 
as  actively  as  they  might.  ^^ 

Senator  Ervin.  What  do  these  bills  do  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  Individual  Indian* 
You  mentioned  the  fact,  on  a  previous  broaS 
cast,  that  the  individual  Indian  is  usu^r 
denied     the     right     to     be    represented    hv 
counsel  when  he  Is  tried  before  tribal  court* 
In  this  case,  you  not  only  have  denial  of  hi. 
rights  by  the  codes  that  have  Iwen  adopted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  but  you  have  a  denial  of  his  rights 
in   many  cases   by  the  tribal   council  itself 
Bill    Creech.  Yes,    sir.     Well   Senator    jf 
course,  you  have  Introduced  two  bills  which 
would  directly  touch  upon  this.    One  of  the 
bills  which  j'ou  have  introduced  would  pro- 
vide for  the  strictures  of  the  Corutitutlon  on 
the  tribal  government,  in  that  It  Would  carry 
to    the   tribal    government    the  prohibitions 
which  presently  exist  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  governments.    These  are 
the  safeguards  for  the  Individual  which  the 
Constitution  holds  for  every  American  citi- 
zen.     As   we   pointed   out   earlier,  the  tribal 
governments  have  been  held  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  Indi- 
vidual rights.    Another  of  the  bills  which  you 
have  Introduced  would  provide  that  In  all  of 
the  law  and  order  codes,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved   by   the   Secretary   of   Interior,  there 
shall  be  the  provision  for  the  same  consti- 
tutional    safeguards     that     the    individual 
American  citizen  enjoys  when  he  goes  before 
State  courts  or  our  Federal  courts.    This,  of 
course,  would  Include  the  sixth  amendment 
provision  for  counsel  In  criminal  cases  and 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Indian 
who  finds  himself  in  the  tribal  courts  and 
In   the   traditional  courts  where  he  is  not 
permitted  to  have  counsel  of  his  choosing 
but  Is  actually  precluded  by  the  tribal  rules 
from  having  legally  trained   counsel  repre- 
sent him. 

Senator  Ervin.  One  of  these  bills  Is  de- 
signed to  remove  some  of  the  imperfections 
In  the  administration  and  In  th*  provisions 
of  the  Federal  statutes,  which  a  few  years 
ago,  allowed  the  State  to  assume  Jurisdiction 
over  tribal  lands  under  certain  conditions. 

Bill  Creech.  Yes.  sir;  that  Is  correct. 
There  was  a  statute  which  was  passed  back 
in  1957.  Public  Law  280,  which  permitted  the 
States  to  assume  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indian  reservated  areas  lo- 
cated within  their  States.  This  has  created 
a  great  problem  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
because  some  States  have  attempted  to  as- 
sume piecemeal  Jurisdiction  and  as  a  result, 
the  Indian  community  Is  not  certain  under 
which  laws  they  live  today.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  not  Just  circumscribed  to  the 
Indian  community,  there  has  been  testimony 
which  the  subcommittee  received  from  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  States  attorneys  indicat- 
ing that  the  local  law-enforcement  officers 
themselves  are  not  certain  whether  they 
have  Jurisdiction.  So  as  a  result,  we  have 
vacuums  within  the  law  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  In  which  the  Indian  community 
lives. 

Senator  Ervin.  Can  it  not  be  said  in  sum- 
mary, that  If  these  bills  all  pass,  that  the 
American  Indian  on  the  reservation  will  en- 
Joy  for  the  first  time  In  our  history  the  same 
rights  which  other  Americans  have  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Bill  Creech.  Yes,  Senator;  that  is  a  very 
fair  statement. 

Hall  Smith.  Thank  you,  Senator  Ervin. 
We  would  like  to  offer  our  special  thanks  to- 
day to  our  guest.  BUI  Creech,  of  Smithfleld. 
N.C.,  who  Is  the  chief  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
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*.««ai  RlKhts.  This  is  Hall  Smith  In- 
•4f  ?  ^u  S  join  us  again  next  week  when 
****"!  Cm  Washington.  D.C..  U.S.  Senator 
*^j.  S^   JH..  reports  to  North  Carolina. 

iUENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
^*^      ANCE  ACT  OF  1964 

ThP  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
,  *hp  bill  (H.R.  11380)   to  amend  fur- 
?Lrttie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
2  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

-fhT  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Jr  The  hour  of  12:20  p.m.  having 
L^vPd  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
^nt  goes  into  effect.  The  time  wUl  be 
Sr  control  equally  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  op- 
nonents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr   JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Does  the  Senator  yield  himself 

^r  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr  President,  I  offer  a  modification  to 
the  pending  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  modification  of  the  Javlts-Mc- 
Carthy -Humphrey  amendment: 

Sec    402.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  any  action  or  proceeding  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  or  before  any  Justice  or 
ludee  of  the  United  States  In  which  there  Is 
Dlaced  m  question  the  validity  of  the  com- 
position of  any  house  of  the  legislature  of 
any  State  or  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership thereof,   ( 1 )   reasonable  time  should 
be  accorded  to  such  State  to  conform  to  the 
requirements    of    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  such  composition 
or  apportionment,  and  (2)   in  the  event  that 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
or  to  the  apportionment  of  the  membership 
thereof,    has    been   duly   submitted   by   the 
Congress  to  the  States  for  ratification,  such 
fact  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  framing 
a  decree  for  relief. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator   from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  things  wrong  with  the  modification 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAVITS]  and  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr. 
Humphrey]  to  which  I  quite  seriously 
object. 

First,  the  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment would  give  gratuitous  advice  by  a 
coordinate  body  of  our  Government,  the 
legislature,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  believe  is  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Second,  the  parliamentary  procedure 
under  which  this  and  the  preceding 
amendments  have  been  offered  is  a  legis- 
lative monstrosity.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  whatever,  in  justice  and  equity, 
in  ordinary  legislative  procedures,  for 
attaching  a  nongermane  rider  of  this 
sort  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


1961     I  doubt  if  it  could  be  done  in  any 
other  legislative   body  in  the  civilized 
world.    It  is  a  cynical  approach  to  per- 
haps the  most  serious  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  country,  if  not  the 
most  serious,  which  is  the  proper  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  pragmatic  and 
practical  situation  which  confronts  us. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
My  reasons  for  doing  so  are  two: 
First,   the  amendment  does  not  say 
anything  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  not  do  anyway.    I 
am  sure  that  in  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
the  members  of  the  Court,  but  also  m 
their  dignified  reticence,  they  will  ignore 
it,  and  I  hope  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  amendment  would  conflict  in  any  way 
with  their  judicial  duties,  they  will  ignore 
it.    I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment represents  a  pragmatic,  political 
method  of  getting  out  of  the  way  a  very 
difficult  problem  which  has  held  the 
Senate  unnecessarily  in  session  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  I  am  a  pragmatist.  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  as  being  practical.  I 
would  hope  that  by  voting  for  the  faintly 
ridiculous  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  shall  do.  we  shall  be  able 
to  solve  a  parliamentary  snarl  which  has 
kept  the  Senate  in  session  long  beyond 
the  necessary  time,  and  which,  if 
adopted,  could  do  no  serious  harm. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen] 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  minute?  I  should  like  to 
yield  myself  a  brief  period  of  time.  Hav- 
ing presented  the  modification,  I  thought 
I  ought  at  least  explain  what  the  modi- 
fication is  about,  and  then  perhaps  what 
I  would  say  would  be  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  others  to  speak  to  the  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son for  submitting  the  modification  is 
very  well  known.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring 
together  the  support  of  as  many  Sen- 
ators as  possible  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  faces  the  Senate. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  men 
of  conscience  and  fidelity  to  their  prin- 
ciples would  take  positions  other  than 
those   consistent  with   their  principles. 
Hence  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  as  we  have  heard,  thinks 
that  the  amendment  could  do  no  harm 
and  it  would  be  a  way  of  resolving  the 
parliamentary    dilemma.    I    believe    it 
would  be  a  serious  and  meaningful  ex- 
pression of  our  desires  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  would  listen  to.    I  think 
we  would  make  very  clear  what  we  want 
and  I  invoke  two  doctrines  in  respect  of 
the  effectiveness  of  what  the  proposal 
represents.  „  j  j 

The  first  doctrine  is  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  equitable  abstention  under  which 
the  Federal  courts  in  innumerable  cases 
have  stood  aside  upon  occasion  in  order 
to  let  other  bodies,  such  as  State  courts, 
interpret  a  State  statute.  We  are  dis- 
missing cases  in  equity.    Therefore,  the 


Court  could,  with  complete  authority, 
based  upon  decided  cases,  state,  "As  this 
is  the  demonstrated  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress expressed  to  us,  we  shall  now  stand 
aside  and  let  it  operate." 

Second,  for  those  who  will  caU  the 
amendment— and  I  suspect  that  some 

will an  apparition  of  an  apparition,  or 

try  to  dismiss  It  as  completely  superficial. 
I  point  out  that  time  and  again,  upon 
the  most  serious  matters,  the  Congress 
has  passed  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tions. ,   .. 

Upon  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
the  marines  went  into  Lebanon.    Upon 
a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  the  7th 
Fleet  defended  Taiwan.    Upon  a  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  we  premised  ac- 
tion which  resulted  in  oceans  of  treasure 
being  expended  and  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can troops  being  shed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.    Even  those  who  violently  op- 
pose   the    sense-of-Congress    resolution 
have  offered  such  resolutions,  including 
my  distinguished  friend,   the  minority 
leader  upon  very  serious  questions,  be- 
cause we  realize  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  two  branches  of  the  Government 
have  coordinate  powers— this  is  such  a 
case— and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
coordinate    bodies    can    reaUy    express 
their  considered  intention  and  desire  to 
each  other. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  therefore,  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  would  be  a  very  meaningful 
act,  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  our  country,  juxtaposing 
one  coordinate  body  to  the  other. 

Finally  when  we  talk  about  supplica- 
tion—and it  has  been  said  here  that  we 
are  "supphcating"  the  Supreme  Court— 
the  Supreme  Court  is  a  coordinate  body. 
It  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  re- 
spect it  as  much  as  it  respects  us     If  we 
have  no  power,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
inform  the  Court  of  our  intention     It  is 
my  judgment— and  Senators  must  vote 
on  the  question  yea  or  nay— that  we 
do  not  have  power  to  direct  the  Supreme 
Court  to  carry  out  a  rule  of  the  decision 
in  pending  cases.     We  could  not  now 
make  the  principle  applicable  merely  to 
new  cases,  because  the  apportionment  oi 
the  legislatures  of  34  of  the  50  States  is 
already  before  the  Federal  courts.   So  we 
cannot  backtrack  on  that.    Hence,  we 
cannot  mandate  the  Court,  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  the  only  way  in 
which  two  great,  dignified,  and  coordi- 
nate  bodies  can  express  their  intention 
and  desire  to  each  other. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  are  many  things 
in  our  Government  that  must  work  by 
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Those  who  opposed  it  relied  upon  a 
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self -disc  pUne.  The  Congress  could  sit 
on  Its  hf  nds  and  not  give  any  agency  of 
the  Gov<  mment  a  dime.  We  could  de- 
stroy th«  country,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision lE  the  Constitution  which  states 
that  we  :  nust  vote  money.  No  one  could 
draw  a  ]>enny  from  the  Treasxur  if  we 
did  not  >  ote  for  the  appropriation.  The 
Supreme  Court  could  do  the  same  thing. 
It  will  n>t.  We  shall  not,  provided  we 
are  dign  fled  and  cooperative  with  each 
other.  ■:  liat  is  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MDRSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   rom  Illinois  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  D:  RKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Sent  tor  from  Oregon. 

The  ATITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T  le  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized 1  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  1^(  )RSE.  Mr.  President,  no  mat- 
ter how  il  t  Is  disguised  nor  how  Senators 
swear  to  the  purity  of  their  Intentions, 
the  meajiire  being  voted  on  is,  and  is 
Intended  to  be,  a  rebuff  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Advocates  of  a  strong 
prc^osal  along  the  lines  of  the  Dirksen 
measure  ire  trying  to  accomplish  some- 
thing positive:  They  are  trying  to  over- 
tiim  the  result  of  one  of  the  finest 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Advocs  tes  of  a  meaningless  substitute 
are  trylrg  to  replace  it  with  only  an 
Insult  to  the  Uj3.  Supreme  Court. 

I  shall  be  party  to  neither.  I  shall 
vote  for  no  proposal  that  in  any  way 
casts  dis]  espect  upon  the  Federal  court 
system,  or  that  in  any  way  encom-ages 
others  to  show  disrespect  to  the  courts, 
or  that  expresses  advice  or  disapproval 
of  Congress  of  the  way  the  coiui;s  do 
their  Job. 

That  kind  of  proposal  is  one  of  the 
key  issues  In  this  election.  The  con- 
fidence o  the  American  people  in  their 
Judicial  5  'Stem  is  being  undermined  and 
challenge  1  In  this  presidential  election. 
and  it  wll  continue  to  be  challenged. 
No  vote  ( f  mine  will  ever  lend  aid  and 
comfort  1 3  that  kind  of  vote  seeking. 

Moreova-,  the  back  seat  driving  that 
the  Javits  substitute  represents  is  al- 
ways an  imsoimd  disruption  of  om- 
oonstltuti  >nal  system,  no  matter  how 
tnnocuouj  ly  it  may  be  framed.  The  only 
reason  in  the  world  it  is  offered,  the  only 
reason  it  is  voted  on.  Is  to  express  at 
least  a  co  ncem  on  the  part  of  Congress 
that  the  ;ourts  are  not  acting  the  way 
the  Congi  ess  thinks  they  should  act. 

In  the  x)litical  context,  that  expres- 
sion of  V  ews  Is  of  very  great  impact 
upon  put  lie  opinion.  In  law,  it  may 
mean  notilng;  but  among  the  public  it 
means  a  ( reat  deal  and  it  is  the  public 
as  much  as  the  co\irts  to  which  this 
langTiage  s  directed.  Senators  may  say : 
"But  it  is  meaningless;  the  courts  will 
Ignore  It. '  The  courts  will  ignore  it. 
but  the  pv  3lic  will  not  and  the  politicians 
will  not  i(  nore  It.  For  those  who  want 
to  stir  up  resistance  to  comt  decisions 
and  resertment  against  the  courts  in 
general,  my  critical  advisory  opinion 
from  the  ( Congress  is  a  victory. 

Once  Congress  starts  to  travel  that 
road.  It  ca  n  lead  only  to  the  destruction 
of  our  constitutional  system.  We  have 
wisely  res  sted  it  for  10  years.  For  at 
least  10  ye  ars,  "court  busting"  bUls  have 


been  on  this  calendar  in  every  session. 
We  have  had  bills  to  overturn  the  Nelson 
decision  on  State  subversive  laws;  bills 
to  overturn  the  passport  decisions;  bills 
to  overturn  the  protection  of  persons 
charged  as  security  risks:  bills  to  over- 
turn the  Mallory  rule;  bills  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  pass 
upon  the  right  to  practice  law  in  State 
courts. 

We  have  had  bills  to  restrict  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  in  habeas  corpus 
cases;  and  we  twice  received  from  the 
House  the  Smith  bill.  H.R.  3,  passed  by 
large  majorities.  That  "court  buster" 
tried  to  instruct  the  Court  that  all  Fed- 
eral statutes  should  be  construed  as  not 
affecting  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject unless  the  statute  specifically  pre- 
empted the  State  laws.  We  had  quite 
a  fight  on  the  Smith  bill,  whose  sponsor 
in  the  House  was  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  It. 
too,  came  over  late  in  the  session:  a  com- 
panion bill  had  been  reported  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  H.R.  3 
was  offered  as  a  floor  amendment  to  a 
pending  bill,  and  the  motion  to  table  it 
failed  by  39  to  46. 

But  we  had  a  great  and  cherished 
colleague  then,  who  served  with  per- 
petual vigilance  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  referring  to  John 
Carroll,  of  Colorado.  Senator  Carroll 
wisely  moved  to  recommit  H.R.  3  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Senate  took  his  advice. 

The  result  has  been  that  Senators  will 
look  in  vain  for  any  one  of  these  "court 
busting"  bUls  on  the  statute  books. 
They  have  all  been  blocked  by  a  small 
but  determined  group  of  Senators  who 
were  determined  that  no  midnight  Con- 
gresses should  interfere  with  our  judicial 
system  and  with  our  constitutional 
system. 

It  has  always  been  possible  for  a  deter- 
mined majority,  if  there  is  one,  to  come 
back  the  next  year  and  pass  any  one  of 
these  bills.  But  we  do  not  hear  any- 
thing any  more  about  overturning  the 
Nelson  case,  or  Cole  against  Young,  or 
the  passport  decisions,  or  the  security 
risk  decisions,  and  we  do  not  hear  any- 
thing today  about  H.R.  3.  The  habeas 
corpus  bill  is  still  around,  and  so  are  the 
Mallory  rule  changes,  but  much  of  the 
steam  has  gone  out  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .    The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  ask  for  2  more  minutes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  who  fought  these 
measures  had  started  dickering  with 
their  advocates  to  find  something  we 
could  all  agree  on.  most  of  them  would 
have  been  adopted  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. But  it  is  remarkable  how  the 
American  people  come  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  function  the  Supreme 
Court  performs  for  them  as  the  umpire  of 
our  Constitution.  But  they  need  a  little 
time  to  digest  the  meaning  of  some  of 
these  Court  rulings. 

And  a  very  important  function  of  the 
Senate  is  to  give  them  that  time.  That 
is  the  only  reason  we  have  6-year  terms. 


I 
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We  are  supposed  to  be  just  enough  «^ 
moved  from  popular  passions  to^^it 

Insofar  as  the  Supreme  Court  Is  cnr, 
cerned.  we  have  served  that  PurpoS  ^^^ 
well.  In  the  case  of  Brown  agaSst  S! 
Board  of  Education  and  other  civujl?^ 
decisions,  the  long-term  pubUc  reaS^ 
was  in  support  of  these  decisions,  and  tS 
legislation  Congress  passed  provided  for 
their  enforcement.  But  it  did  not  comp 
until  10  years  later.  It  did  not  comr^ 
til  the  American  people  had  digested  thA 
rulings  of  the  Court.  ® 

But  had  there  been  any  "sense  of  thp 
Congress"  resolutions  passed  calling  unon 
the  Federal  courts  to  hold  off  on  cl^ 
rights  cases,  there  never  would  have  bepn 
a  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  probaSv 
not  one  in  1974.  ^ 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  these  deci- 
sions and  their  application.  I  cannot  lis  a 
lawyer,  accept  the  proposition  that  Con- 
gress has  any  business  advising  the 
courts.  What  would  Senators  say  about 
a  Supreme  Court  opinion  that  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Court  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  pass  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment? Or  the  Javits  substitute?  Or 
that  Congress  ought  not  approve  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment?  Or 
that  Congress  should  not  pass  ujwn  a 
constitutional  amendment  until  the 
courts  had  time  to  wind  up  these  reap- 
portionment cases? 

The  shock  and  outrage  of  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  country.  Would  we  say 
"Oh.  but  the  Court  only  said  it  was  con- 
cerned about  what  we  were  about  to  do. 
It  isn't  binding  on  us?" 

Of  course  not.  We  would  say  it  was  an 
unmitigated  interference  in  the  func- 
tions of  Congress,  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  undermine  public  confidence  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Court  had  plenty  to 
do  in  its  own  jurisdiction  without  butting 
into  ours. 

That  is  exactly  how  I  regard  all  resolu- 
tions and  expressions  of  opinion  telling 
the  courts  what  we  think  they  should  do 
in  given  cases,  and  how  they  should 
handle  those  cases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  more  minute?  I  will  try  to  get  It 
back  from  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Federal  courts  are 
charged  by  the  Constitution  to  consider 
all  cases  and  controversies  arising  under 
said  Constitution.  It  was  not  Earl  War- 
ren who  laid  down  the  theorem  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  final  arbiter  of  the 
application  of  the  Constitution:  it  was 
a  great  Virginian.  John  Marshall.  The 
decision  of  Marbury  against  Madison 
was  not  handed  down  by  the  Warren 
Court,  or  the  Roosevelt  Court.  It  was 
handed  down  by  the  John  Marshall  Court 
in  1803.  The  principle  that  the  courts 
shall  determine  constitutional  issues  has 
served  this  country  in  good  stead  ever 
since,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  change  that 
principle  now  with  any  Dirksen  amend- 
ment or  Javits  substitute. 


Tt  is  always  the  right  of  the  people. 
JX  the  help  of  this  Congress,  to  change 
S£  constitution  if  they  do  not  like  its 
rScatlon  to  a  given  situation.  Our 
SP  is  not  to  coach  the  courts  on  reap- 
^"rti^ent;  our  only  job  in  this  field 
S^to  pass  upon  a  constitutional  amend- 

"??  we  are  not  going  to  consider  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  let  us  adjourn 
Srf  eo  home.  Let  us  stop  interfering  in 
fhe  function,  the  duty,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
nf  the  Senator  has  expired. 

jir.  MORSE.    I  ask  for  half  a  nunute 

'"m?"  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
half  a  minute. 

Mr  MORSE.  If  the  American  people 
are  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Court  rulings  on  reapportionment.  If 
they  are  determined  to  have  malappor- 
tionment in  their  State  legislatures,  they 
will  make  their  will  known  and  felt  in  the 
years  ahead.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  always  undo  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  done.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  can  permit  States 
that  have  reapportioned  under  Court 
order  to  go  back  to  their  previous  dispro- 
portionment,  if  there  really  is  basic, 
grassroots,  long-term  public  support  for 
malapportionment . 

The  people  will  not  need  any  hasty 
action  in  the  dog  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  permit  them  to  have  area  rep- 
resentation in  their  States.  It  is  only 
those  who  do  not  want  to  put  the  people 
to  the  test  who  want  to  forestall  these 
Court  orders  and  decisions.  It  is  those 
who  know  that  once  popular  represen- 
tation is  a  fact  the  people  will  welcome 
it,  who  are  trying  to  suspend  the  adnun- 
istration  of  justice. 

All  these  reapportionment  propositions 
are  bad  on  their  merits,  and  they  are 
bad  In  their  effect  on  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. All  should  be  rejected,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
cease  to  be  astonished  by  how  skilled  de- 
baters in  this  body  can  beg  the  question. 
Yet  the  question  has  been  begged  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment,  or 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment,  and 
then  the  proposals  that  are  offered  as  a 
substitute  therefor. 

I  have  freely  conceded  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  way  to  go  about  this  is 
by  the  constitutional  process.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  Constitution  knows  it. 
But  we  are  up  against  a  time  factor,  and 
in  that  interim  period  a  great  many 
things  can.  happen  to  freeze  something 
that  probably  would  require  many  years 
to  be  undone. 

One  need  only  consider  that  there  is 
no  time  in  the  88th  Congress  to  get  a 
constitutional  resolution  through  Con- 
gress and  send  the  proposed  amendment 
on  its  way  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
That  is  a  job  that  remains  for  the  89th 
Congress.  What,  then,  Is  required  to  en- 
act such  a  resolution  and  to  send  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people  and  to  the  States? 

First.  The  new  Congress  must  be  or- 
ganized. 


Second.  The  committees  must  be  ap- 
pointed, and  whatever  gap  may  develop 
must  be  filled. 

Third.  The  subcommittees  must  be  es- 
tablished. Then  a  resolution  must  be 
referred  to  committee.  It  must  go 
through  that  process  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  I  presume  that  then 
would  come  the  hearings.  Then  comes 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  takes 
time.  However,  we  are  not  up  against  a 
theory;  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
dition. That  is  the  reason  for  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendment,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  breather  until  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  be  sent  out  to  the  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  simpler  the 
question  can  be  put.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  that  power  lies  in  the  people. 
People  talk  about  court  "busting."  It 
makes  an  interesting  phrase.  However. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  significance 
or  meaning.  This  is  no  attack  on  the 
Court.  This  is  an  exercise  of  what  I 
think  is  a  constitutional  power  that  Con- 
gress possesses. 

■  Congress  can  change  the  membership 
of  the  Court  at  any  time,  and  it  has  done 
so  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public.   Congress  can  pass  upon  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  it 
has  done  so  from  the  days  of  the  Mc- 
Cardle  decision  when  that   Mississippi 
editor  was  in  durance  before  the  military 
authorities. 
Those  facts  are  all  conceded. 
All  that  is  asked  for  in  the  original 
amendment  is  to  stay  the  application  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  responsible  person.    Who 
would  be  a  responsible  person? 

Certainly  the  Governor  of  a  State 
would  have  an  Interest.  Certainly  the 
attorney  general  of  a  State  would  have 
an  interest.  Certainly  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  would  have  an  interest. 
They  are  provided  for  as  potential  ap- 
plicants luider  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
proposal. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  first 
one  proposal  and  then  the  modification 
that  has  been  submitted  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 

What  appears  in  the  substitute?  It 
Is  another  "sense  of  Congress"  resolu- 
tion.   It  provides: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  any 
action  or  proceeding  In  any  court — 

And  so  forth — 
reasonable  time  should  be  accorded  to  such 
State  to  conform  to  the  requtrements  of  the 
Constitution   relating    to   such   composition 
or  apportionment. 


How  effective  is  a  "sense  of  Congress" 
resolution?  In  the  international  domiiin 
it  means  one  thing;  in  the  field  of  do- 
mestic policy,  It  means  quite  another. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  about  it,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  happened  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wheat  controversy,  when  It 
was  proposed  to  sell  wheat  on  long-term 
credits,  ostensibly  to  be  supported  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  Federal  in- 
strumentality.   It  became  quite  an  Issue. 


Those  who  wposed  It  relied  upon  a 
provision  in  the  1961  Agricultural  Act, 
which  contained  a  declaration  of  policy 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  looked 
askance  upon  a  practice  of  that  kind. 
The  whole  matter  was  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  Attorney  General,  and  he 
filed  a  brief  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

What  did  he  say?  Let  me  read  from 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion.   He  said : 

I  have  examined  the  history  of  the  dec- 
laration with  care  and  find  no  indication 
that  Congress  itself  viewed  the  amendment 
as  more  than  an  expression  of  its  policy,  to 
be  given  consideration  by  the  executive  In 
making  decisions  within  the  framework  of 
the  authorizations  and  prohibitions  estab- 
lished- by  prior  law.    Representative  Latta — 

Parenthetically,  I  add  that  he  is  from 
Ohio — 

who  offered  the  amendment  to  the  1961 
act  and  who  sponsored  the  declaration,  him- 
self stated  that  its  purpose  was  to  have  the 
Department  of  Commerce  know  what  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  Is  with  respect  to  the 
transactions  in  question. 

What  did  the  Attorney  General  say? 
Here  it  is  buttoned  up  in  one  sentence : 

Congress  could,  of  course,  have  embodied 
Its  policy  In  a  provision  of  positive  law,  to 
which  the  executive  branch  would  have  been 
bound  to  adhere.  That  It  did  not  choose  to 
do  so  is  significant,  not  only  in  establishing 
that  that  section  Is  without  legal  effect,  but 
in  determining  Its  proper  Interpretations 
and  application  as  policy. 

No  legal  effect.  Congress  had  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  affirmatively  and  posi- 
tively. It  did  not  do  so.  It  merely  said 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  Congress,  and 
the  Attorney  General  chose  to  ignore 
that  expression  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
So.  Mr.  President,  where  are  we? 
Incidentally,  the  Attorney  General  for- 
tified his  opinion  with  quite  a  number 
of  cases,  and  thought  he  was  standing  on 
good  ground. 

I  am  content  to  take  that  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  as  to  what  It  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Is  It  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  three- judge 
courts  that  are  set  up  under  the  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims  decision  would  do  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing?  I  think  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  proof.  First,  we  can  go 
back  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  the  lower 
courts  should  give  some  reasonable  time 
in  order  to  apply  the  decision  of  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims. 

Let  me  read  the  language  of  the  Chief 
Justice  himself.  It  appears  under  title  X 
of  the  Court  decision,  page  50.  The 
Chief  Justice  said: 

However,  under  certain  ctrcumetancea. 
such  as  where  an  Impending  election  Is  Im- 
minent and  a  State's  election  machinery  is 
already  in  progress,  equitable  considerations 
might  Justify  a  court  In  withholding  the 
granting  of  Immediately  effective  reUef  in 
a  legislative  apportionment  case,  even  though 
the  existing  apportionment  scheme  was 
found  Invalid.  In  awarding  or  withholding 
Immediate  relief,  a  court  Is  entitled  to  and 
should  consider  the  proximity  of  a  forth- 
coming election  and  the  mechanics  and 
complexities  of  State  election  laws,  and 
Bhovad  act  and  rely  upon  general  equitable 
principles.     With  respect  to  the  timing  ol 
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Chief  Justice  laid  down  the 
for  the  use  of  the  rule  of  rea- 
the  decision  in  Reynolds 
Did  the  lower  courts  heed 
?     Certainly  they  did  not. 
in  Oklahoma  allowed  15  days 
a  legislature  and  to  pass  a 
bill.     The  legisla- 
it  had  a  quorum,  and 
the  legislature  finished  its 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  de- 
act  unconstitutional. 

court  set  itself  to  doing  the 

are  the  order,  the  statement, 

d  order  of  the  court  in  the 

case.     What  does  the  court 

page  12,  the  three-judge  court 


a  three- judge  court  quota- 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 
case.    Further: 


su(  gested 


that   an   unusual   case   is 

impending   election   is   Imminent 

'8  election  machinery  is  already 


Sti  ite 


Then  what  does  the  three-judge  court 
say?    Thejy  say: 


and  hardship  result  from  the 
the  primary  elections,  it  is  not 


If  confuj  Ion 
vacation  oJ 
of  our  mailing 

The  thr  ;e-judge  court  disclaimed  any 
responsibi  Ity  for  it.    They  said 

Our  dutj  is  to  reapportion  the  Oklahoma 
legislature  in  acocrdance  with  the  estab- 
lished law   >f  the  land. 


tie 


doing,  they  made  an  unholy 
whole  matter. 

ought  to  read  the  judicial 
of  some  of  the  districts, 
particular,  district  No.   35.  re- 
pages  of  single-spaced  type- 
define  it.    When  one  looks  at 
sees,  for  instance,  shoestring 
l}e  sees  squiggled  districts,  he 
running   into   alleys  and 
is  a  phenomenal  thing;   in 
ncredible.    Yet  there  was  the 
Court's  admonition  about  the 
reason.     Did    the   three-judge 
to  it?    Did  they  heed  it? 
that  admonition?    Indeed, 
They  said: 
Is  not  of  oiu-  making. 


tike 

not 


So  wher  we  talk  about  the  sense  of 
Congress,  he  Attorney  General  said  it 
has  no  va  idity.  It  has  no  force,  it  has 
no  effect,  i ;  has  no  legal  standing.  The 
executive  I  ranch  can  proceed  to  do  ex- 
actly what  it  wishes  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  to  both  bodies  jointly,  in 
pursuing  tlie  application  of  the  decision 
in  Reynold ;  against  Sims. 


My  friend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
comes  to  us  with  a  new  substitute.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  first  part.  But  it 
is  still  the  sense  of  Congress;  and  in  that 
respect,  it  is  meaningless  to  the  extent 
that  if  a  judge  does  not  wish  to  pay  heed 
to  it.  he  does  not  have  to  do  so,  because 
the  language  is  not  binding. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  new  Javits- 
McCarthy-Humphrey  amendment  goes 
even  further  and  Is.  therefore,  even  more 
objectionable.    This  is  how  it  reads: 

And  (2)  in  the  event  that  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  composition  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  or  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  membership  thereof, 
has  been  duly  submitted  by  the  Congress 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  such  fact  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  framing  a  decree 
for  relief. 

"In  the  event  that  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to"  this  matter  has  been 
duly  submitted.  Exactly  when  does  that 
event  take  place? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  in- 
terpret that  language  to  mean  that  if 
any  attempt  is  made  to  submit  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  States,  there 
will  be  a  filibuster  against  submitting 
anj'thing  to  the  States,  merely  because 
those  who  are  opposing  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  amendment  are  evidently  deter- 
mined that  the  people  of  the  States  shall 
have  no  opportunity  whatsoever  to  vote 
on  what  they  want?  Does  not  this  lan- 
guage serve  fair  notice  on  us  that  the 
opponents  will  filibuster  any  effort  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  apportionment  of  legisla- 
tures? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  do  no  injus- 
tice to  any  Member  of  this  body;  but  on 
the  basis  of  all  that  has  been  said  thus 
far,  that  is  not  an  unreasonable  assump- 
tion. But  I  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  event  a  proposed  amendment  re- 
lating to  this  subject  has  been  duly  sub- 
mitted, that  event  will  not  take  place 
until  a  new  Congress  is  organized,  com- 
mittees are  organized,  subcommittees  are 
organized,  the  proposal  is  referred,  it  is 
finally  reported  by  the  committees,  and 
is  finally  approved  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House.  That  is  when  the  event 
would  be  reached;  and  who  shall  say 
when  that  will  be? 

Then,  of  course,  it  shall  'be  taken  into 
consideration  in  framing  a  decree  for 
relief." 

I  have  set  this  proposal  in  rather  vul- 
gar terms,  but  to  me  it  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  It  gets  nowhere.  It  has 
no  teeth  in  it.  That  is  what  I  object  to. 
If  we  are  to  undertake  to  challenge  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  under  the  14th 
amendment,  as  to  whether  or  not  under 
the  Constitution  there  is  the  power  to 
interfere  with  the  States  in  the  composi- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  their  legisla- 
tive bodies,  it  is  necessai-y,  first,  to  stop 
further  action  by  a  stay  of  proceedings, 
and  then  to  move  toward  the  submission 
and  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
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ment.    That  is  what  we  have  imdertak«n 
to  do  from  the  very  beginning 

Moreover  I  think  we  must  demonstrate 
our  good  faith,  first,  by  introducing  surh 
a  constitutional  proposal,  and  seW 
by  seeking  to  define  what  is  a  consutu ' 
tional  approach  by  statute  to  stay  thl 
application  of  the  court  order  untU  ihl 
proposal  can  be  presented. 

We  do  not  hivolve  the  danger  of 
freezing  a  pattern  which  cannot  h^ 
undone. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  story  in  brief 
compass.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  new 
Javits  amendment  will  be  defeated  and 
that  at  long  last  we  can  get  to  a  vote  on 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal  which  is 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  allow  me  this  time  so  that 
I  may  ask  some  questions  of  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  his  amendment  in 
the  form  in  which  we  shall  vote  upon  It. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  comes 
after  the  numeral  2,  which  would  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  event 
"of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  composition  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  or  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof,  which 
shall  have  been  duly  submitted  by  the 
Congress  to  the  States  for  ratification," 
such  fact  be  taken  into  account  In  fram- 
ing a  decree  of  relief  in  any  action  or 
proceeding  for  the  reapportionment  of 
a  State  legislature. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  the  modi- 
fications which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  his  cospon- 
sors  in  the  amendment  as  it  was  origi- 
nally proposed  by  him,  he  has  elimi- 
nated some  concern  which  I  had  felt  in 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
amendment.  But  I  wish  to  get  his  own 
views  from  his  own  lips  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  in  confirmation. 

Am  I  right  in  understanding  that 
there  is  no  intent  by  the  resolution,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  shall  vote  upon  it, 
to  have  Congress  express  any  sense  that 
a  court  should  be  deterred  from  enforc- 
ing reapportionment,  in  any  case  in 
which  under  the  Constitution  it  is  neces- 
sary, by  the  pendency  of  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  unless  such  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  by  the  people,  and  not  by 
the  malapportioned  legislatures  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes."  Yesterday  I  submitted 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  now  lying  on  the  table  awaiting 
the  signatures  of  cosponsors.  carrying  out 
the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  State 
should  participate  directly  in  what  hap- 
pens to  apportionment. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  peo- 
ple can  participate.  One  is  by  constitu- 
tional convention — that  is,  by  approving 
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.  ratifying  a  Federal-type  legislature 
Z  the  convention  method.  The  other 
«av  is  by  making  the  Federal  method 
Imiissive  only,  but  requiring  the  peo- 
SiP  of  every  State  to  vote  in  a  referen- 
5mn  before  there  can  be  a  reapportion- 
ment of  their  legislature  on  the  Federal 

'"msonally,  I  prefer  the  latter  method. 
T  do  not  exclude  the  former.  The  prin- 
riDle  is  the  same.  Therefore,  my  answer 
S  the  senator  can  be  "Yes."  The  peo- 
ole  will  determine  what  will  happen. 
The  Senator  may  prefer  the  alterna- 
tive—that is,  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion method.  PersonaUy,  I  prefer  the 
permissive  method,  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
nle  of  each  State  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  answer  is  that  the 
people  will  determine,  rather  than  the 
malapportioned  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  has  given  me 
precisely  the  assurance,  which  is  to  me 
essential  to  casting  an  affirmative  vote 
on  his  amendment.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  him  for  the  explicitness  of  his  assur- 
ance. For  myself,  there  can  be  different 
ways— the  two  ways  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  mentioned — by  referen- 
dum on  which  all  people  can  vote,  or  by 
the  constitutional  convention  method; 
provided,  in  the  case  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  that  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  are  chosen  in  a  way  which 
is  representative  of  the  whole  population 
and  does  not  reflect  any  malapportion- 
ment. , . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  they  would 
have  to  be.  because  the  Supreme  Court 
still  has  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  the 
composition  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
state  to  him  and  to  his  cosponsors  that 

1  believe  he  has  performed  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  country,  now  and 
for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.   HART.     Mr.   President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  origi- 
nal Javits  "sense  of  Congress"  resolution 
appeared  to  me  to  set  a  vexatious  prece- 
dent. This  body  has  no  right  to  thwart 
or  delay  the  realization  of  basic  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot,  consistent  with  our  duty,  tell  the 
courts  to  delay  the  realization  of  those 
rights;  nor  should  we  instruct  or  seek 
to  influence  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  ignore  the 
complexities  of  the  reapportionment 
problem    presented   by    its   decision    in 


Reynolds  against  Sims.  It  did  not  ask 
for  precipitous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  It  correctly  recognized  that  it 
may  take  some  time  for  the  realization 
of  those  rights.  It  recognized  "that  legis- 
lative apportionment  is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter for  legislative  consideration  and  de- 
termination— and  that  judicial  relief  be- 
comes appropriate  only  when  a  legisla- 
ture fails  to  reapportion  according  to 
Federal  constitutional  requisites— in  a 
timely  fashion  after  having  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  do  so." 

The  Court  observed  that  the  remedial 
technique  be  tailored  to  the  demands  of 
the  specific  case,  and  that  the  "relief 
accorded  can  be  fashioned  in  the  Ught  of 
well-known  principles  of  equity."  Be- 
yond that  the  Court  did  not,  and— I  be- 
lieve— could  not  go. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  support  this  resolution  as  now 
modified  and  I  do  so  only  because  of  the 
greater  danger  involved  in  our  failure  to 
meet  this  situation.  More  specifically, 
I  support  it  only  to  escape  the  proba- 
bility or  at  least  a  high  degree  of  possi- 
bility of  a  direct  affront  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this  modified 
"sense"  resolution.  While  I  do  not  like 
it.  in  its  present  form  it  will  not  serve  to 
thwart  or  delay  the  realization  of  basic 
constitutional  rights,  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

While  I  do  not  Uke  it,  I  know  that 
many  Senators  who  now  propose  to  sup- 
port it  are  also  reluctant.  In  its  present 
form,  it  will  not  serve  to  thwart  or  delay 
the  realization  of  the  constitutional 
rights  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  Senators  should  express  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  the 
acknowledgment  that  much  thought 
and  deep  concern  has  been  given  to  the 
inherent  respect  of  the  Court  which  is 
reflected  in  the  efforts  they  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  the  Senate  to  this  mo- 
ment in  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  President,  under  my  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  fundamental  point  which  I  be- 
lieve separates  us  from  the  so-called 
Mansfield-Dirksen  forces  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  critical  one  to  the  whole  is- 
sue. It  is  simply  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  di- 
rect the  Court  as  to  what  it  shall  do  with 
pending  cases. 

Obviously,  those  who  are  opposed  to 
us  believe  that  Congress  has  such  power 


and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  question  of 
discretion  which  we  are  arguing  about 
as  to  whether  Congress  will  exercise  or 
withhold  such  power.  It  is  true  that  if 
it  were  a  question  of  discretion,  I  my- 
self would  urge  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  discretion  to  withhold  the  exercise  of 
the  power.  But  I  do  not  premise  my 
argiiment  for  the  substitute  presented 
by  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Humphrey]  and  my- 
self upon  that  ground.  , 

It  is  very  clear  to  me,  from  the  decided 
cases,  that  if  we  endeavored  to  assert  au- 
thority to  require  the  Court  in  pendhig 
cases  to  stay  its  hand,  which  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment, the  Court  must  say,  because  that 
would  be  dictating  a  rule  of  decision  to 
the  Court,  that  it  is  unconstitutional; 
and  once  the  Supreme  Court  strikes 
down  such  an  enactment  we  would  have 
a  direct  confrontation  between  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Congress  which  no 
responsible  official  in  his  right  mind,  in 
my  judgment,  would  invite. 

That  is  the  very  thing  which  constitu- 
tional lawyers.  Presidents,  Senators,  high 
officials  of  our  Goverrunent,  historians, 
and  other  thoughtful  Americans  have 
always  feared— that  our  system  could 
break  down  at  exactly  the  point  where 
there  was  a  confrontation  between  the 
power  of  a  coordinate  branch  and  that 
of  another  branch.    Each  could  work  ir- 
reparable mischief  with  the  other  if  it 
chose.    So  such  confrontations  ought  to 
be  avoided  like  the  plague.    That  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.    Therefore.  Senators  who 
believe  that  we  do  not  have  the  power  to 
deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  pending  case  and  who  take 
the  view  that  the  Court  should  afford 
more  time  to  enable  the  States  to  con- 
form and  that  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress,  if  it  chooses,  to 
develop    a    constitutional    amendment, 
should  see  the  course  of  the  modified 
amendment  which  we  have  submitted  as 
the  only  course  which  can  both  prac- 
tically and  legally  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke  to  answer 
some  of  the  points  which  were  raised 
with  respect  to  our  argument  upon  the 
subject.  In  discussing  the  question,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  Court  "busting"  bills 
have  always  failed.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  not  quite  an  accurate  statement, 
and  for  the  following  reason:  Court 
"busting"  bills  which  would  overturn  the 
institution  of  the  Court  and  the  Court 
as  an  institution  have  failed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pastore  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  So,  too,  have  Court 
"busting"  bills  which  sought  to  carry  out 
the  exercise  of  powers  which  we  do  not 
have  But  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  to  change  law  in 
cases  in  which  it  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  indi- 
cated that  a  change  of  law  could  be  made 
by  the  Congress. 
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For  ejdample.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
changed  he  law  In  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Con  rol  Act  in  respect  to  the  deci- 
sion in  t  le  Yates  case.  It  will  be  re- 
memberel  that  in  the  Yates  case  the 
Court  rai  jed  certain  problems  of  defini- 
tion unde  •  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act.  We  found  it  desirable  to  act 
ta  respect  to  that  subject.  We  redefined 
our  defln  tions  in  order  to  make  them 
more  precise,  and  to  answer  what  we 
thought  ^  rere  points  made  by  the  Court 
which  w(uld  invalidate  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  proper  thrust  of  the  law. 
It  seem  j  to  me  that  that  case  is  distin- 
guishable from  what  we  are  contending 
with  here ,  because  in  that  case  we  had 
the  power  and  the  Supreme  Court  made 
it  very  c  ear  that  we  had  the  pow- 
er, to  ame  id  the  law. 

The  PR  iSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  th<  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  ( xpired. 

Mr.  JA/TTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1   idditional  minute. 

The  Su]  »reme  Court  made  it  clear  that 
we  had  tlie  power  to  amend  the  law  in 
order  to  c  eal  with  a  situation  which  was 
presented  to  us  by  that  decision.  Now 
we  are  de  iling  with  a  constitutional  in- 
terpretation within  the  Inherent  power* 
of  the  Co  irt  as  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government.  In  my  judgment,  we 
are  not  teallng  with  a  statute  which 
should  be  enacted,  becaiise  we  ourselves 
know,  or  we  should  know,  that  we  do 
not  have  1  le  power  to  enact  such  a  stat- 
ute. Thei  efore,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is 
a  clear  dis  binction  between  the  action  of 
the  CongT(  :ss  to  the  extent  that  it  can  act 
and  the  Congress  withholding  its  hand 
where  it  c  -innot  act;  and  the  argument 
made  by  t  le  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  it  seems  to  me,  bears  us  out  for 
contendlni:  for  the  substitute  rather 
than  the  c  ontrary. 

Mr.  Pra  ident,  before  I  take  my  seat,  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  the  great  con- 
structive J  nd  creative  work  of  drafting 
the  langiu  ge  of  what  is  now  the  modi- 
fled  ameni  Iment  before  the  Senate,  and 
revising  th  e  language  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
xHxTMPHRiY  and  Mr.  McCarthy]  and  I 
had  subm  tted,  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  SenaUr  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] and  t  le  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [» T.  Douglas].  I  understand 
that  both  S  enators  worked  upon  the  lan- 
guage whi<  h  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  also  w  sh  to  pay  my  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  th  5  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MrrcALF],  >ur  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, who  vas  most  influential  in  bring- 
ing about  such  wide  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  f^  irmula  as  the  way  in  which  to 
resolve  the  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  again  pursuant  to  my 
agreement  ivlth  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKiEN],  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  ;he  time  taken  for  the  call  to 
be  chargedj  equally  to  each  side. 

OFFICER.      The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Hruska]. 


I 
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APPALACHIA  BEEF  SUBSIDY  UNFAIR 
TO  REST  OF  UNITED  STATES 


The    PR  ESIDING 
clerk  will  c  ill  the  roll. 

The  Chi<  f  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  JAto^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  followed  a  wise  course  in  striking 
section  203  from  the  Appalachla  bill  S. 
2782. 

Section  203  would  provide  special  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  build  up  beef  cattle  pro- 
duction in  the  Appalachla  area.  The 
section  Is  entitled  "Pasture  Improvement 
and  Development."  and.  In  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
would  have  authorized  Federal  grants 
for  improving  the  pastures  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  had  made  known 
my  opposition  and  my  intention  to  fight 
the  provision  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  fact,  an  amendment  was  for- 
mally proposed  and  put  In  print  on  Au- 
gust 18,  for  myself  and  six  cosponsors,  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  had  a  similar 
amendment.  Others  had  likewise  made 
known  their  opposition,  including  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  House.  It  Is  good 
to  know  that  the  administration  appar- 
ently finally  got  the  word.  One  must  as- 
siune  that  the  administration  concurred, 
since  the  amendment  to  strike  section 
203  was  actually  offered  by  a  member  of 
the  majority  and  adopted  without  op- 
position. 

However,  we  have  been  told  very  open- 
ly by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  that  even  if  this  pasture 
improvement  program  is  not  enacted  this 
year,  he  Intends  to  revive  the  proposal 
next  year,  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

His  forthrlghtness  Is  to  be  commended. 
We  have  been  fairly  warned.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
emphaslze  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
proposal. 

Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
the  Senate  all  over  again  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  beef  industry.  We  have  just 
completed  a  lengthy  consideration  of 
that  situation.  After  the  most  e.xtended 
debate  and  the  most  thorough  hearings, 
we  finally  enacted  Public  Law  88-482  to 
place  some  restrictions  on  imports  of 
foreign  beef. 

That  legislation  was  passed  only  after 
a  last-ditch  fight  against  it  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  Freeman  testi- 
fied against  it  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee— he  was  almost  the  only  witness 
who  did  so — and  stated  flatly  that  he 
was  opposed  to  any  legislation  imposing 
quotas  or  other  restrictions  on  imports. 

His  idea  of  how  to  solve  the  beef 
problem  was  a  typical  New  Deal  one — 
take  it  out  of  the  taxpayer,  and  give  it 
away  to  some  worthy  foreign  recipient. 
It  seems  absurd,  but  the  facts  are  that 
while  we  have  permitted  these  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  beef  to  be  shipped  in 
here  from  abroad  to  invade  our  markets, 
at  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  buying  up  and  giv- 
ing away  choice  American  beef  to  coun- 
tries like  E-gypt. 


Simultaneously,   the   Appalachla  km, 
was  being  pushed  by  the  sSne  ?LVi^ 

PSi^e^raf^rts^^rheini^^^^^^^ 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  80  percent  of  tS 
cost  of  the  development  or  Improvement 
of  pasture  for  25  acres  for  any  iS^S 
owner  In  the  Appalachian  region  ThI 
bill  would  place  no  dollar  limit  on  thS 
amount  of  Federal  money  that  mleht  hi 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  any  oZ 
farmer.  '      "^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  not 
even  very  clear  as  to  how  the  benefits 
were  to  be  restricted  so  that  each  land- 
owner would  have  not  more  than  25  acres 
of  pasture  created  or  Improved  at  Gov 
ernment  expense.  The  statement  of  mi- 
nority views  points  that  out  clearly  For 
example,  if  four  members  of  one  family 
each  owned  25  acres  of  a  100-acre  fann 
then  all  100  acres  could  be  improved' 
largely  at  Federal  expense. 

The  administration  program  proposed 
that  9,500,000  acres  in  Appalachla  be  im- 
proved in  this  manner.  At  least,  that  Is 
the  version  described  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr,  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  He  spoke  of  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  beef  cattle  production  in 
the  region  amoimting  to  $230  million 
annually,  which  would  be  equivalent  an- 
nually to  something  over  1  billion  pounds 
of  livestock  on  the  hoof,  additional  to 
our  present  production. 

Mr.  President,  for  weeks  and  months 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  went  up  and 
down  the  land,  arguing  that  the  real 
source  of  our  troubles  In  the  cattle  in- 
dustry has  been  domestic  overproduction. 
Again  and  again,  we  have  been  told,  on 
the  basis  of  expert  analysis  by  the  statis- 
ticians of  the  Department  of  Agrfciilture. 
that  increased  imports  were  of  only 
minor  Importance  in  their  impact  on  the 
market  price  of  cattle.  The  real  prob- 
lem, we  have  been  told,  is  the  overpro- 
duction of  cattle  here  at  home.  Now.  in 
this  Appalachla  bill,  it  was  proposed  to 
stimulate  a  substantial  Increase  in  beef 
cattle  production,  which  would  cotne  Into 
immediate  competition  with  the  feeders 
produced  by  the  stockmen  and  ranchers 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  West, 
including  such  areas  as  the  Nebraska 
sandhills. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  course  of  our 
frequent  debates  In  the  Senate  on  the 
beef  import  quota  legislation,  most  of  the 
discussion  has  focused  around  the  col- 
lapse in  the  market  prices  of  fed  cattle. 
I  hope  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  that  account  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  market  for  stockers  and 
feeders  had  been  Insulated  from  damage. 
On  the  contrary,  feeder  prices  have  de- 
chned  disastrously  along  with  thd  prices 
for  slaughter  animals.  Furthermore, 
whereas  the  market  for  fed  cattle  has 
started  to  improve  encouragingly,  that 
has  not  happened  for  the  feeder  cattle. 
The  fact  is  that  feeder  cattle  and  calves 
today  are  quoted  from  $5  to  $6  a  hundred 
pounds  below  the  levels  of  12  months  ago. 

We  are  also  told  that  these  additional 
feeder  calves  and  cattle  from  Appalachla 
would  substitute  for  the  imported  feed- 


-  now  receive  from  Mexico  and 
*•  Jv-     What  an  argiunent  of  sophis- 

thftt  is  We  have  been  importing 
S^deTcattie  from  Mexico  and  Canada 
S?a  good  many  years.    It  is  not  because 

could  not  produce  enough  stockers 
•f.  feeders  here  at  home.  The  number 
/hief  calves  and  of  feeder  steers  pro- 
2.«S  in  this  country  has  steadily  in- 
2ISed  but  imports  have  cqntinued  to 
Z^nTtii  In  practice.  Mexico  and  Cana- 
SwUl  continue  to  send  us  their  surplus 
Jider  cattle  and  calves  as  long  as  our 
i!Sf  remains  low  and  as  long  as  we  are 
JSptive  to  such  imports.  Any  increase 
Irnumbers  of  feeders  from  Appalachla 
«^i  simoly  add  that  much  supply  to  the 
Tarket  and  compete  directly  with  our 
nwn  feeders  produced  here  at  home. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized 
♦hat  It  is  absurd  to  give  Federal  funds  to 
r^downers  of  one  region  to  bring  land 
So  production,  while  simultaneously 
^downers  in  other  regions  are  being 
^d  to  take  better  land  out  of  produc- 

^  Mr  President.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
tJiat  the  Federal  Government  wiU  re- 
frain from  injecting  itself  into  every  sit- 
uaUon  which  appears  troublesome  to  any 
CToup  of  people  anywhere  in  the  United 
states     It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize 
with  people  in  Appalachla  or  elsewhere 
who  are  having  problems  that  they  find 
it  difficult  to  solve.    It  is  easy  to  say, 
''Let  us  help  them."  and  then  plunge  in 
hastily  with  Federal  money  and  Federal 
wograms.    But  we  have  an  obligation  to 
rive  these  problems  thoughtful  consid- 
iratlon.    It  is  simply  absurd  to  use  Fed- 
eral funds  to  Induce  more  people  to  go 
Into  the  cattle  business.    It  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory  to  tax  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  give  as- 
sistance to  one  selected  region     If  the 
people  of  Appalachla  need  help,  so  do 
the  people  of  various  other  parts  of  the 
country.    We  have  no  right  to  play  fa- 
vorites, to  help  one  area  at  the  exi^^se  of 
others,  to  worsen  the  market  for  the 
cattle  producers  of  the  West  and  Mid- 
west in  order  to  help  out  the  farmers  of 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Stockman's  Journal  of 
June  24.  1964,  and  a  release  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated 
June  18,  1964.  be  printed  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Stockman's   Journal,    June   24. 

1984] 
As  "FOOD  FOR  Peace":   U.S.  Beet  Now  Eli- 
gible    rOR      EXPORT     FINANCING.      FREEMAN 

Announces 

Washington.— Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L  Freeman  has  announced  that  u.o. 
beef  is  now  Included  among  agricultural  com- 
modities eligible  for  export  financing  under 
Public  Law  480  (food  for  peace  program). 

"Beef  is  in  surplus  In  the  United  States 
and  meets  the  basic  requirements  of  Public 
Law  480  eligibility  in  every  respect,"  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said.  _,      »,     „ 

"Several  of  the  developing  countries  have 
expressed  interest  in  buying  U.S.  beef  under 
title  I  of  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

"Under  title  I.  such  countries  would  pay 
for   US     beef    with    their   own    currencies. 
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Under  title  IV.  they  would  buy  for  dollars, 
under  special  long-term  low-Interest  pay- 
ment arrangements. 

"In  some  of  the  pending  Public  Law  480 
negotiations,    beef    Is    actively    being    con- 
sidered along  with  other  U.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties and  we  fully  expect  that  beef  will  be 
Included  In  some  of  the  final  agreements. 
"I  would  stress  that  while  we  Intend  to 
export  beef  under  Public  Law  480.  at  the 
same  time  we  will  do  so  in  a  way  that  Is  not 
detrimental  to  established  commercial  trad- 
ing relations,   either   our  own   or   those   of 
other  friendly  countries.     A  number  of  beef- 
exporting  countries,  some  of  whom  currently 
are  short  of  supplies,  have  a  long  history 
of  supplying   the  world  market  with   beef. 
It  would  not  be  right  for  the  United  States 
to  step  m  with  Its  large  supply  of  beef  and 
upset  the  established  world  market,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  use  Public  Law  480  to  do  so. 
"To  avoid  any  harmful  effects  of  export 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  we  will  Insist 
In  our  sales  agreements  that  the  purchasing 
country  regard  such  beef  as  additional  to  Its 
usual    purchases   from    Its    traditional    free 
world  suppliers. 

"In  beef  export  operations,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  any  export  subsidies."  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

U.S.  Beef  To  Be  Exported  Under  Ptjbuc 
Law    480 
U.S.  Department  of  AORicuLTtniE, 

Washington,  June  18,  1964. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
said  today  that  U.S.  beef  Is  now  Included 
among  agricultural  commodities  eligible  for 
export  financing  under  Public  Law  480  (the 
food  for  peace  program) . 

"Beef  is  In  surplus  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  meets  the  basic  requirements  of 
Public  Law  480  eligibility  In  every  respect." 
Secretary  Freeman  said. 

"Several  of  the  developing  countries  have 
expressed  Interest  In  buying  U.S.  beef  under 
title  I  or  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480. 

"Under  title  I,  such  countries  would  pay 
for  U.S.  beef  with  their  own  currencies. 
Under  title  IV,  they  would  buy  for  dollars, 
under  special  long-term  low-Interest  pay- 
ment arrangements. 

"In  some  of  the  pending  Public  Law  480 
negotiations,  beef  Is  actively  being  consid- 
ered along  with  other  U.S.  farm  commodities 
and  we  fully  expect  that  beef  will  be  In- 
cluded In  some  of  the  final  agreements. 

"I  would  stress  that  while  we  Intend  to 
export  beef  under  Public  Law  480.  at  the 
same  time  we  will  do  so  in  a  way  that  Is  not 
detrimental  to  established  commercial  trad- 
ing relations,  either  our  own  or  those  or 
other  friendly  countries.  A  number  of  beef- 
exporting  countries,  some  of  whom  cur- 
rently are  short  of  supplies,  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  supplying  the  world  market  with 
beef.  It  would  not  be  right  for  the  United 
States  to  step  in  with  Its  large  supply  of  beef 
and  upset  the  established  world  market,  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  use  Public  Law  480  to 

do  so.  .  . 

"To  avoid  any  harmful  effects  of  export 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  we  wlU  Insist  In 
our  sales  agreements  that  the  purchasing 
country  regard  such  beef  as  additional  to  its 
usual  purchases  from  Its  traditional  free 
world  suppliers. 

"In  beef  export  operations,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  any  export  subsidies."  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  ACT 
OF  1964 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  pres- 
ently is  considering  a  supplemental 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1965.  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  is  an  item  from  the  De- 


partment of  Interior  asking  for  $1,535.- 
000  to  initiate  the  water  resources  re- 
search program   authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-379  enacted  a  few  weeks  ago.   As 
all  the  members  of  this  body  know,  the 
legislative  antecedent  of  this  statute  was 
S  2,  which  I  was  privUeged  to  cosponsor. 
The  future  water  needs  of  the  Nation 
were  thoroughly  examined,  studied,  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Select  Commltt^ 
on  National  Water  Resources  organized 
in  1959.    A  full  report  was  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee  in  1961.    RibUc 
Law  88-379  which  bears  the  titie.   Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964".  is  one 
product  of  that  report.    Specifically.  It 
embodies  recommendation  No.  3  of  tne 
committee  urging  that  a  coordh^ted  re- 
search program  on  water  be  undertaken 
to  include  both  research  into  ways  to  in- 
crease avaUable  supplies  and  ways  to  m- 
crease  efficiency  in  the  use  of  water  re- 
quired to  produce  manufactured  goods 

^\he^°?ongress  wisely  has  followed 
through  on  this  reconamendation,  and 
while  many  factors  converged  to  make 
this  new  legislation  possible,  it  was  the 
diligence  and  dedication  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
ANDERSON]  that  provided  the  movtog 
force  The  work  he  has  done  in  the  area 
of  water  conservation  needs  no  glorifica- 
tion. It  stands  proudly  on  Its  own  merits 
and  I  salute  and  commend  him  for  ms 
many  contributions. 

The  findings  of  the  select  committee 
have  shown  how  rapidly  America  Is  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  shortages 
of  available  water  supplies  will  constitute 
a  significant  barrier  to  our  economic  and 

social  progress.  ^  ,^    ^t.  a^A  rr^a 

The  committee's  report  Identified  ma- 
jor portions  of  the  United  Stetes,  equal 
io  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  land 
ares^excludlng  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
which  by  1980  will  have  very  httle  water 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  expanding 
Industry  and  growing  population. 

It  further  points  out  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  this  condition  of  water 
scarcity  will  extend  to  an  area  compris- 
ing virtually  one-half  of  the  land  area 
of  the  contiguous  States.  Shortages  are 
not  the  only  concern.  Maintenance  of 
water  quality  also  will  be  a  critical  prob- 
lem everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  demands  on  our  water  resources 
have  increased  tremendously  In  recent 
years.  The  present  300  billion  gallons  of 
daUy  withdrawal  wiU  double  by  1983  and 
triple  by  the  year  2000.  If  called  upon 
how  many  localities  in  this  country  could 
presently  double  their  water  output  let 
alone  triple  it?  And  yet,  this  is  exactiy 
what  will  be  required  sooner  than  we 
care  to  think. 

One  of  the  observations  made  in 
the  committee's  report  is  that  on  the 
basis  of  median  projections  of  Popula- 
tion growth  and  water  use  and  depletion, 
the  regions  of  the  upper  Missouri,  upper 
Rio  Grande  and  Pecos.  Colorado.  Great 
Basin,  and  South  Pacific  wlU  be  short 
of  water  by  1980. 

This  brings  the  problem  very  close  to 
home  for  all  the  people  of  my  Stete  be- 
cause the  upper  Missouri  River  region 
contains  the  entire  State  of  Nebraska. 
In  other  words,  the  States— including 
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SS"£irES:r™  ^^-.'^rs-a^o'^.rp-ora  p."is?.--rrz;--r 

lisss  ipsSHi  ^it?Hl 
itassis  issiiiii  ssiig^ 

inquiry  supported  by  this  legislation.  for  pmnhc  af  fv^o  ^o^h^o*  „-r-r;*'*^f^P*"on8 

As  a  land-grant  college,  the  University 
of  Nebraska  is  eligible  for  participation 
in  the  program  established  by  this  year's 
act.  Officials  of  the  school  have  assured 
me  of  their  keen  interest  in  cooperating 
in  this  new  effort  and  have  already  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  plans  and 
proposals  that  will  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  work  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done  at  the  university  both  in  Lincoln 
and  throughout  the  State  in  the  field  of 
water  research  and  related  disciplines 
enjoys  international  recognition.  The 
care  and  diligence  with  which  the  people 


faith  a  Id  diligence  to  the  end  that  work 
able  aid  acceptable  solutions   for  our 
water    esources  problems  are  found  as 
expedit  ously  as  possible. 

The  'oregolng  Information  Is  just  an 
Indicat  on  of  the  findings  contained  in 
the  sel  !ct  committee  series  of  32  com- 
mittee prints.  They  cause  thoughtful 
individuals  to  pause;  to  wonder  at  the 
benefactions  of  nature  which  have  so 
generoi  sly  provided  for  our  wants  until 
now;  and  to  consider  seriously  the  meth- 
ods we  must  adopt  and  means  we  must 
provide  in  order  to  conserve,  develop,  and 
wisely  i  se  water  upon  which  all  human 
endeavc  r  so  heavily  depends. 

In  paj  sing  legislation  to  establish  water 
research  institutes  at  the  various  land- 
grant  cc  lieges  across  the  Nation,  the  Con- 
gress wsely  has  taken  a  long  step  for- 
ward t  iward  finding  answers  for  the 
intermi  tent  and  more  permanent  water 
problem  s  confronting  many  communities 
in  man]  areas. 

The  p  rograms  carried  on  under  Public 
Iaw  88-  119  will  contribute  to  the  discov- 
ery of  t  lese  new  means  and  methods  by 
stimulating  and  supplementing  present 
research  programs  and  by  encouraging 
the  trail  ling  of  young  scientists  and  engi- 
neers fo  •  work  in  this  vital  field.  It  is 
only  by  larnessing  our  human  resources 
that  we  can  ever  hope  fully  to  use  and 
conserve  our  natural  resources.  Water 
research  and  the  training  of  young  scien- 
tists log  cally  are  linked  together.  By 
committ  ng  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  a  mere  active  part  in  research  we 
are  assiring  ourselves  of  a  constantly 
growing  cadre  of  trained  and  dedicated 
minds. 

Amonc  the  ancillary  benefits  of  S    2 
are  the   >ossibillties  it  offers  for  increas- 
ing the  :  lumber  of  trained  and  qualified 
water  resources  specialists  available  for 
work  wi  h  State  and  local  governments 
either   oi  a  permanent  or   consultant 
basis.    C  early,  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel is  sharpest  at  this  level.    Happily 
most  of  1  he  provisions  in  Public  Law  88-^ 
379  are    winted  in  the  direction  of  the 
States  aid  their  political  subdivisions 
The  stati  ite  recognizes  that  each  area  of 
the  couitry,  and  even  their  subareas 
have  pro  )lems  unique  to  that  particular 
region.   '  Tiese  problems  cannot  be  solved 
in  a  vaci  um.    They  must  be  tackled  by 
skilled  piople  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  and  dedicated  to  finding  sound 
and  worl  able  solutions.    The  broad  and 
enthusiaitic  support  given  to  S.  2  is  a 
testimoni  al  to  the  wisdom  and  popular- 
ity of  this  approach. 

Perhapj  more  than  most  States.  Ne- 
braska las  water  resource  problems. 
There  aj  e  several  irrigation  projects 
either  ui  der  construction  or  in  plan- 
ning in  he  Lower  Loup  Valley.  It  is 
importan  to  know  their  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  itreamflow  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  this  riv  ;r  after  these  projects  are  com- 


there  have  approached  this  new  program 
is  in  keeping  with  the  clear  thinking  that 
has  guided  all  their  undertakings. 

Our  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams in  Nebraska  are  internationally 
recognized  and  admired.  Many  people 
in  the  State  have  contributed  to  their 
success.  Our  university  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  and  we  Nebras- 
kans  take  pride  that  the  perimeters  of 
that  institution's  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  not  the  boundaries  of 
its  campuses  in  Lincoln  and  Omaha  but 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  State  itself. 
Once  the  expected  research  institute  in 
Nebraska  is  established  and  operating 
smoothly,  no  community,  no  watershed, 
indeed  no  Nebraskan  will  be  without  a 
place  where  information  and  counsel  can 
be  obtained. 

The  need  for  sound  planning  even  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  implementation 
of  the  new  act  must  be  clearly  recognized 
by  all.  If  our  new  research  programs  are 
to  provide  maximum  benefits,  the  plan- 
ners in  each  State  must  carefully  think 
through  what  they  want  to  do  with  the 
funds  that  will  be  made  available  to 
them.  They  must  ask  themselves,  where 
do  we  want  to  go  and  what  problems  do 
we  want  to  study. 

In  this  regard,  those  administering  the 
program  on  the  Federal  level  must  take 
pains  not  to  encourage  the  States  to 
shortcut  the  processes  of  sound  thinking 
and  careful  planning.  The  States  must 
not  be  led  to  believe  that  when  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  is  filed  is  more  im- 
portant than  what  the  application 
contains. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
officials  at  the  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  responsible  for  mov- 
ing this  program  forward  are  aware  of 
the  dangers  I  have  outlined.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  discussions  with 
water  resource  leaders  in  all  the  50  States 
are  planned  and  that  these  should  be 
completed  by  January.  These  talks  un- 
doubtedly will  contribute  much  toward 
building  a  solid  basis  on  which  a  mean- 
ingful long-range  program  can  be  con- 
structed. 


for  grants  at  the  earliest  practicable  Um? 
every  consideration  should  be  givent 
providing  needed  staff  and  facilities 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  sue 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  tZl 
to  be  charged  equally  to  each  side 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered-  and  thi 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  th.. 
roll.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlh-Ho  Pao 
and  his  wife,  Joanne  T.  Pao; 

S.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta; 

S.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams; 

S.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle  Lu; 

S.  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  oX  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz; 

S.  2205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DlCenso; 

S.  2629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
(Chester)  Kalvizny;  and 

S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  6t  Joanne 
Irene  Taylor. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  withdrawing 
suspension  of  deportation  of  Joe  Quong. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  support  the  substitute  amendment, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

In  Ohio,  in  1903,  the  Constitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  give  each  county  within 
the  State  one  member  in  the  lower  house. 
The  size  of  the  population  was  not  at  all 
considered  in  making  that  allocation  of 
one  member  to  each  county  to  represent 
it  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 

In  1903  an  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Ohio  which  further  pro- 


^Pd  for  an  increased  number  of  repre- 
^Vi^vU  for  the  larger  counties. 
*Se  afgSJent  has  been  made  on  the 
^!v,at  State  legislatures  have  refused 
^°^'^^tt^el^^  dealing  with  repre- 
*°  ^S  i^  to  conform  more  closely 
*°i^Xtion  representation,  and  there- 
JJ^^meSg  had  to  be  done  by  the 

"^int  to  the  situation  as  it  prevails  in 

°?n'i9l3  a  constitutional  convention 
Jf  held    One  of  the  issues  discussed  in 
r  convention     was     whether    there 
Snuld  be  an  amendment  of  the  constl- 
£Son  to  provide  representation  on  the 
£  of  population  in  both  houses  of  the 
SSature    In  that  convention  the  pro- 
««ai  was  disapproved. 
^  1932   m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
ridons  of'  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  the 
SoS^ng  question  was  submitted  to  the 
tSp^e:  "Shall  there  be  a  constitutional 

'^CU'J'p^litical  bosses,  labor  leaders,  and 
nfhPrs  argued  that  equality  of  repre- 
Sion  did  not  exist  In  the  legislature 
U  was  argued  that  the  big  cities  did  not 
ha^e  an  adequate  voice,  and  that  there- 
fore   the    constitution     ought    to    be 

"^e^appeal  was  made  to  the  voters  of 
nhio  that  a  constitutional  convention 
should  be  held,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional convention  should  reform  the 
state  law.  That  issue  went  to  the  vot- 
ers The  voters  rejected  it  overwhelm- 
inely  They  declared  that  they  wanted 
no  tampering  with  the  constitution  of 
Ohio  as  it  then  existed. 

Now  we  come  down  to  1952,  20  years 
later  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  at 
the  time.  The  Issue  again  was  on  the 
ballot  It  was  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Ohio,  then  about  8  million.  The  ques- 
tion was:  "Shall  there  be  a  constitu- 
tional convention?  " 

The  proponents  argued  that  it  was 
needed  to  procure  equity  in  representa- 
tion in  the  legislature.         __„„     ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Again  the  proponents 
were  those  who  said  that  the  big  cities 
did  not  have  adequate  representation. 
The  opposition  argument  was  that  It  was 
impossible  to  have  good  government  if 
the  legislature  was  dominated  by  the 
big  city  political  bosses  and  the  labor 
leaders  That  was  in  1952.  Good  gov- 
ernment is  obtainable  only  when  there 
exists  the  moderating  Influence  of  city 
and  rural  representation — one  upon  the 

other.  ^,  .       _ 

There  are  88  counties  In  Ohio,  can- 
ton, an  industrial  city,  is  located  in  Stark 
County.  Akron  Is  located  In  Summit 
County.  Akron  is  also  an  industrial  cen- 
ter. Cleveland,  our  large  Industrial  cen- 
ter is  located  in  Cuyahoga  County. 
Lucas  County  has  located  in  it  the  city 
of  Toledo,  an  industrial  community. 
Dayton  is  located  in  Montgomery  County. 
Hamilton  County  contains  In  It  Cincin- 
nati, another  industrial  center. 

The  query  could  be  made:  How  did 
the  people  of  Ohio  vote  in  1952  on  this 
Issue?     The   answer   Is   that  not  one 
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county  m  the  SUte— and  that  included 
the  counties  in  which  Cincinnati.  Dayton, 
Cleveland,  Toledo.  Steubenville,  Colum- 
bus, Lima,  Youngstown,  Canton,  and 
Akron  are  located— voted  in  favor  of 
that  measure. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  ,  ^x., 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  people  of  Ohio 
felt  that  their  legislature  was  properly 
apportioned.  They  did  not  wish  to 
change,  Mr.  President.  If  they  wanted 
to  change,  they  had  the  opportumty  to 
effectuate  the  change.  They  rejected 
the  proposal. 

It  is  on  this  basis,  representing  the 
views  of  the  people  of  my  State,  that  I 
shall  not  vote  for  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  30  seconds  to  inform  the  majority 
leader  that  we  have  reserved  as  much  of 
his  time   as  possible,  except  that  the 
Senator  from   Nebraska    [Mr.   Curtis] 
yielded  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LAUSCHE] ,  and  that  in  order  to 
equalize  the  time  I  also  yielded  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr  President,  It  has  been  said  that  the 
"sense"  resolutions  to  which  I  referred  In 
my  preliminary  presentation  were  direct- 
ed primarily  to  foreign  affairs. 

I  used  the  analogy  only  to  demonstrate 
that  where  we  do  not  have  the  power  to 
tell  the  President  what  to  do  in  a  given 
situation,  the  only  way  we  can  communi- 
cate our  intention  and  desire  to  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government  is 
to  adopt  a  "sense"  resolution. 

These  resolutions  are  very  serious  mat- 
ters     Under   a  "sense"   resolution  the 
Marines  went  into  Lebanon.    The  7th 
Fleet  defended  Taiwan  under  a  "sense 
resolution.     The    United    States    stood 
firm,  in  the  face  of  the  danger  of  atonalc 
war  over  Berlin,  under  a  "sense"  resolu- 
tion. ,. 
I  point  out  also  that  where  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned   we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a 
"sense"  resolution  on  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  policy  matters.    For  example, 
I  have  before  me  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 53,   which  expresses  the   sense 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  Government  employees 
should  travel  on  U.S.-flag  air  earners 
This  is  a  matter  within  the  province  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Therefore,   Mr.   President,   a  "sense 
resolution  is  a  technique  expressly  de- 
signed for  this  kind  of  situation. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  1 
tlonal  minute. 

Before  my  good  friend  the  distinguish- 
ed minority  leader  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber I  said  what  I  think  he  should  hear 
and  what  I  think  is  fair  to  say,  namely, 
that  those  of  us  who  support  the  amend- 
ment which  we  have  proposed  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  the  power  to  mandatethe 
Supreme  Court  In  pending  cases.  That 
Is  what  it  comes  down  to.  In  at  least  34 
of  the  50  States  cases  are  pending  in  the 


The 
addi- 


Federal  courts  right  now.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  have  the  power  to  mandate  be- 
cause it  is  unconstitutional  to  try  to  write 
a  rule  of  decision  for  a  coordinate  body. 
The  only  other  alternative  we  have  Is  to 
express  our  intention  and  desire.  I  am 
deeply  confident  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  listen  to  us,  just  as  the  President 
on  many  occasions  has  listened  to  us. 
He  did  so  because  It  represented  the  will 
and  the  view  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  only  course  we  can  follow 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  ex- 
press ourselves  to  a  coordinate  body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  stands  the  time 
with  respect  to  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents? „^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
proponents  have  18  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opponents  have  13  minutes  re- 
maining. .^     .  X    •  1^ 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myseif  5  minutes. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  today  what  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
said  about  sense-of-Congress  items   in 
any  kind  of  measure,  insofar  as  their 
binding  effect  is  concerned.    I  am  sure 
my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
will  readily  admit  that  these  resolutions 
are  wholly  advisory,  even  in  the  inter- 
national domain.    The  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  under  the  Constitution, 
could   have   done   everything   that   the 
Senator  recited  without  having  come  to 
Congress.    Our  action  had  only  a  shor- 
ing-up  effect,  in  order  to  put  some  steam 
into  it,  to  show  that  there  was  unanim- 
ity of  purpose  as  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch.    But 
as  the  Attorney  General  said.  Congress 
could,  of  course,  have  embodied  its  policy 
In  a  provision  of  positive  law.  to  which 
the  executive  branch  would  have  been 
bound  to  adhere.    That,  Congress  did  not 
choose  to  do.     So  It  Is  significant,  not 
only  in  establishing  that  section  without 
legal  effect,  but  in  determining  Its  proper 
interpretation  and  application  as  policy. 
Out  of  that,  the  Attorney  General  said, 
with  respect  to  the  wheat  deals,  that 
what  was  written  into  the  1961  act  had 
no  binding  effect,  and  the  executive  pro- 
ceeded accordingly. 

Either  we  are  going  to  do  something 
that  win  have  a  positive,  affirmative  ef- 
fect, or  we  shall  leave  It  on  an  advisory 
basis.  But  the  Supreme  Court  had  al- 
ready Indicated  to  the  lower  courts,  and 
particularly  to  the  three- judge  panels, 
that  they  could  exercise  discretion,  they 
could  exercise  reason;  but  they  did  not 

do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Al- 
lottI  Is  In  the  Chamber.  He  knows  that 
Colorado  had  15  days  in  which  to  con- 
vene its  legislature.  The  three- judge 
court  said,  "The  confusion  is  not  of  our 
making."  Its  order  is  before  us.  So  the 
court  fairly  washed  Its  hands  of  the  mat- 
ter and  took  an  arbitrary  position  with 
respect  to  redistrictlng— and  some  of  the 
districts  are  amazing,  to  say  the  least. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Okla- 
homa.    I  presume  the  same  thing  wUl 
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happenl  everywhere.  Althoiigh  the  Su- 
preme i^ourt  said  that  the  lower  courts 
should  use  the  rule  of  reason,  still  the 
lower  courts  did  not  do  so.  In  conse- 
quenoejit  is  necessary  to  provide  some 
teeth 
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a  story  about  an  English 

was  describing  the  glories  of 

and  all  the  felicity  there.     He 

would  be  ambrosia  and  nectar 

no  cares,  no  worries,  no 

.    When  he  had  finished  his  ser- 

old  man  came  up   and  said, 

what  am  I  going  to  do  when  I 

Heaven?    I  don't  have  any  teeth." 

rector  looked  at  him  and  said, 

teeth  will  be  provided." 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.    We 

to  put  a  few  teeth  into  this 

That  is  why  the  substitute  of 

friehd  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 

my  judgment,   meaningless.     In 

is  a  little  more  than  meaning- 

Jie  sense  that  the  first  part  ex- 

the  sense  of  Congress;  but  the 

part  states  that  in  framing  any 

future  decree,  the  courts  shall 

whether  or  not  a  constitutional 

has  been  initiated.     Obvi- 

will  require  the  organization 

new  Congress,  the  filling  in  of  gaps 

cominittees,  the  establishment  of  sub- 

,  the  holding  of  hearings,  the 

of  a  proposed  amendment  to 

and  the  House;   and  then 

it  to  the  country.    How  long 

take?    In  that  time,  the  Court 

a  pattern  in  so  many  States 

no  end  of  trouble. 

ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

from  Illinois  yield? 

aiRKSEN.    I  yield. 

A  LLOTT.   The  Senator  referred  to 

Col  )rado  stituation.  which  is  as  bad 

situation  as  a  result  of  the  Sims 

It  is  only  fair  to  say — and  it 

detnonstrates  the  ridiculous  situa- 

whlch  various  elements  of  the 

are  put — that  the  same  three- 

ciurt  that  was  subsequently  forced 

he  Governor  15  days  in  which  to 

the  legislature  to  reapportion 

had  previously  declared  the 

amendment  in  Colorado 

by    a    2-to-l    majority. 

decision  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 

(potirt,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Sims 

same  lower  court  was  required 

follolw  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

It  finally  declared  the  new  ap- 

constitutional ;  but  it  was 

declared    unconstitutional 

State  supreme  court. 

DIRKSEN.     It  is  an  impossible 


S(  nator 


to  a  letter  I  received  from  a 

in  Oklahoma.    The  Okla- 

lirlmary  election  law  was  invall- 

4nd  the  constitutionality  of  the 

was  invalidated.    The  senator 

I  refer  was  elected  in  1960  for  a 

term.      The    invalidation    took 

of  his  term.    He  had  engaged 

)rimary  contest  and  spent  what 

had.   He  has  no  more  to  spend. 

will  have  to  run  in  a  second  pri- 

Vhat  an  amazing  state  of  affairs. 

to  allude  to  one  other  event. 

!ew  days  ago,  in  the  great  State 

Mlcb  gan,  according  to  the  Washing- 
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ton  Star  of  September  12  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  September  13.  a 
decision  by  the  circuit  court  of  Kent 
County,  Mich.,  was  reported.  The  court 
ruled  that,  pursuant  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  must  be 
a  reapportionment  on  the  basis  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  the  Kent  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  must  be  reapportioned. 
Mr.  President,  this  situation  could  be 
carried  out  to  apply  to  park  districts  and 
irrigation  districts.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  might  lead  but  it  is  what  Justice 
Frankfurter  referred  to,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
"political  thicket"  that  we  get  into  when 
the  Court  assumes  legislative  responsi- 
bility. 

This  is  serious  business.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
will  be  voted  down  and  that,  at  long  last, 
we  may  have  a  vote  on  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfleld  provision,  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  a  good  many  weeks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  I  do  so  in  order  to 
answer  several  points  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  He  has 
constantly  referred  to  the  amendment 
as  my  amendment.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  quite  all  right. 
The  amendment  is  joined  in  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  McCarthy].  It  is  very 
much  a  bipartisan  effort.  The  language 
that  has  now  been  substituted  has  been 
developed — and  I  say  this  with  their  per- 
mission— by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson].  We  have  had 
the  intermediation  of  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  Including  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI. 

What  does  our  proposal  come  down 
to?  It  comes  down  to  this  practical 
question:  If  one  does  not  agree  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  make 
the  decisions  that  it  made  in  Baker 
against  Carr  and  in  Reynolds  against 
Simms,  and  if  one  feels  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  mandate  the  Supreme  Court 
as.  to  how  to  decide  pending  cases,  then 
obviously  this  "sense"  amendment  is 
meaningless.  But  if  one  believes,  as  I 
do,  and  as  I  deeply  believe  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  should,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  power  to  decide  cases 
under  the  14th  amendment  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  power  to  deal  with 
pending  cases,  notwithstanding  any 
mandate  we  may  give  the  Court  to  the 
contrary,  then  we  face  a  problem  of 
power  as  between  two  coordinate 
branches  of  Government.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
this  Republic  that  each  branch  respect 
the  other  as  it  would  itself  wish  to  be 
respected,  and  that  the  legislative 
branch  not  seek  to  assert  power  which 
would  compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  say, 
if  it  is  to  be  left  as  an  institution  at  all, 
and  to  have  any  self-respect,  that  we  do 
not  have. 

It  is  the  function  of  governance  to 
avoid  dreadful  confrontations.  That  is 
the  reason  we  take  the  position  we  do; 
and,  also,  because  there  is  a  doctrine  in 
the  courts,  secure  in  law,  known  as  equi- 
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table  abstention.  I  shall  be  happy  to  irii» 
the  citation  to  sustain  my  view  tS»« 
Is  the  case  of  Louisiana  Power  &  lS* 
Company  v.  City  of  Thibodaux  Citv  %^ 
U.S.  25.  and  also  the  case  of  HanU^ 
V.  N.A.A.CJ'..  360  U.S.  167.  Both^ 
invoke  the  doctrme  of  equitable  absten 
tion,  which  means  that  the  Court  dei" 
ing  with  equity  cases— and  the  appor- 
tionment cases  are  all  equity  cases— has 
the  power  to  stay  its  hand,  and  will  stay 
its  hand,  for  whatever  reason  It  believM 
equity  dictates. 

One  of  the  classic  reasons  for  doing  so 
is  in  a  case  involving  the  construction  of 
State  statutes,  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  State  courts  to  decide  that  issue  in 
the  first  instance,  without  in  any  way 
surrendering  Federal  power.  Another  in- 
stance,  which  we  are  now  invoking,  is  to 
give  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  reasonable  opportunity  to  work 
their  will.  By  passing  the  "sense"  reso- 
lution, we  inform  a  coordinate  branch 
of  government  as  to  what  we  wish  done 
in  this  regard. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  the  power 
to  tell  the  Supreme  Court  how  it  must 
decide  a  great  majority  of  State  appor- 
tionment cases,  because  they  are  all 
pending  cases.  The  precedents,  in  my 
judgment,  are  clear  that  it  represents  a 
rule  of  decision  which  the  Court  would 
have  to  strike  down. 

We  face  another  practical  question. 
There  are  not  enough  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  cloture.  We  realized  that  re- 
cently 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  N$w  York  Is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Cloture  failed  not  by  a 
yard,  but  by  a  mile.  There  are  not 
enough  votes  to  table  the  Mansfield -Dirk- 
sen  proposal.  The  country  is  standing 
still  right  now  in  terms  of  our  activities. 
It  is  our  duty  as  legislators  to  find  some 
honorable  way  out.  I  believe  that  we 
have  given  the  Senate  an  honorable  way 
out,  consistent  with  the  powers  of  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government,  con- 
sistent with  respect  and  dignity  of  each 
body,  and  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  and  I,  complaining 
about  the  New  York  case,  state  that  we 
believe  some  lower  courts  have  gone  hay- 
wire in  this  matter  and  it  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  bet- 
ter way  to  correct  it  than  by  declaring 
to  the  Court  exactly  what  we  propose  to 
do,  step  by  step,  from  now  on^-whether 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment,  or  State  action  to 
meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  apportiormient. 

Finally,  our  country  is  growing  into  an 
urban  society.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  American  people  now  live  in  urban 
centers.  This,  it  seems.  Is  but  a  socio- 
logical certification  of  the  march  of  time 
and  the  march  of  progress.  What  we 
need  is  the  opportunity  to  conform  to  It. 
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sponsored  also  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1  and 
myself. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  prudent  and  prac- 
tical solution  tola  rather  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  effect  nf  it  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  everyone  who  Is  concerned  about 
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-n,at  we  need  is  to  give  the  people  of 
Estate  the  opportunity  to  decide,  if 
!S!S  c^ose:  and  they  may  choose  to 
?f.  onfhouse  of  their  legislature  not 
^Hioned  by  population.  They  may 
fS?  a  Federal   constitutional  amend- 

-nt     This  takes  time,  so  that  the  de-     _, - 

^in  «5  between  Senators  who  will  vote    the  problem  of  reapportionment. 
,?Srsubstitute  and  those  who  will  vote        The    adoption    of    the    amendment 

<n«;t  it  I  believe  in  aU  fairness.  Is  one  would  help  to  get  the  Senate  on  its  way 
Sw^n  those  who  agree  or  disagree  with  +«t.,orrt  r^n^sne-p  nf  the  foreign  aid  bill 
fundamental  premise  of  the  Supreme 
rnxrrt  We  seek  the  time  to  bring  that 
about'  They  feel  that  it  is  wrong.  They 
Lnt  to  direct  the  Court  not  to  do  it.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  can  do  that  con- 
stitutionally, except  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  ,      ^  „       ,4. 

I  seek  to  avoid  that  dreaded  confronta- 
tion   Hence,  this  substitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  nilnols  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  I  could  share 
the  optimism  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  as  to  the  Impact  the 
sense  of  Congress  will  have  on  thinking. 
In  the  realm  of  the  decision  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  It  seeks  to  invoke 
the  lower  court  to  be  reasonable,  to  take 
Into  account  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. But  did  they  do  It?  Let  me 
read  from  the  final  order  In  the  Okla- 
homa case : 

If  confusion  and  hardship  results  from  the 
vacation  of  the  primary  elections.  It  Is  not 
of  our  making. 

They  washed  their  hands  of  It. 

Continuing  further: 

Our  duty  Is  to  reapportion  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  In  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  land. 


If  we  look  to  that  final  order,  what 
does  the  three- judge  court  say? 

There  Is  ample  time  and  sufBclent  funds 
for  the  special  elections.  In  these  clrcum- 
Btances,  we  decline  to  withhold  the  Immedi- 
ately available  remedy  to  which  the  plain- 
tiffs are  clearly  entitled.  We  accordingly 
vacate  the  primary  elections  conducted  un- 
der the  Oklahoma  court's  standby  order, 
and  we  find  and  hold  that  a  vacancy  exists 
In  all  of  those  offices,  within  the  meaning 
and  as  contemplated  by  (a  decision) . 

Yet  in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  the 
Chief  Justice  himself  stated,  "be  reason- 
able." 

There  is  the  example  of  reasonable- 
ness. That  is  why  it  requires  something 
more  than  to  say,  "Pretty  please,  Mr. 
Court.  Do  this.  Do  that.  Be  reason- 
able. Go  slow." 

I  should  like  to  see  it  nailed  down  and 
have  some  teeth  In  It,  until  we  can  get 
aroimd  to  the  constitutional  amending 
process. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [  Mr.  McCarthy  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes.  ^     _ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  which  has  been 


toward  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  completion  of  the  other  unfinished 
business  which  lies  before  us  before  we 
can  finish  this  session  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  practical  problem  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision on  the  structure  of  State  legisla- 
tures, In  the  long  run  and  In  the  short 
run.  Most  Senators  are  concerned  that 
State  legislatures  should  not  be  elected 
at  large  In  the  next  election,  If  It  can 
possibly  be  prevented.  In  this  amend- 
ment we  are  proposing  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation of  the  position  taken  by 
many  Members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
House  who  are  concerned  over  their 
State  legislatures. 

I  have  some  concern  as  to  what  might 
happen  In  my  own  State,  because  there 
Is  a  case  to  court  In  Mlimesota  relating 
to  this  problem.  I  believe  that  if  we  have 
a  reasonable  time — it  should  mean  not 
more  than  2  years  durtog  which  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  could  act— the  prob- 
lem could  be  taken  care  of;  whereas.  If 
action  were  taken  so  as  to  force  an  elec- 
tion at  large  to  this  November's  election, 
It  would  certainly  cause  undue  hardship 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  any  Senator 
concerned  merely  with  the  practical  and 
prudent  approach  to  this  problem  should 
be  able  to  see  his  way  clear  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Those  who  wish  to  express  some  kind 
of  legislative  declaration  that  the  Court 
should  be  reasonable  and  orderly  in  its 
approach  to  reapportionment  will  ftod 
enough  in  this  amendment  to  merit 
their  support. 

Then  there  are  those  who  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  as  the  proper 
way  to  proceed  in  meeting  the  problem 
of  apportioruneht  and  representation  to 
the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mtonesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota    [Mr.   McCarthy]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  mtoutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    The  "sense  of  Con- 
gress"   amendment    we    are    proposing 
would  enable  those  who  are  actively  op- 
posed to  the  Court's  decisions  to  ex- 
press— as  much  as   Congress   has  the 
power— what  their  totentlon  Is:   to  try 
to    secure    action    on   a    constitutional 
amendment.     If     Congress,     following 
public  heartogs  and  proper  procedures, 
were  to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment In  the  next  session,  and  if  it  should 
be  ratified,  then  it  would  be  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  States  could  proceed 
to  establish  legislative  districts  to  ac- 
cordance with  Its  provisions. 


I  therefore  believe  that  this  modified 
amendment  offers  to  any  Senator — no 
matter  what  his  point  of  view  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  apportion- 
ment— a  place  to  which  he  can  find  a 
justifiable  home  and  a  proposal  which 
he  can  support. 

It  does  no  violence  to  the  Supreme 
Court  or  to  the  judicial  system  of  our 
country.  It  does  no  violence  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. It  In  no  way  intrudes  upon  or 
interferes  with  the  operation  of  the  State 
legislatures  of  our  land. 

This  is  sometimes  not  the  case  in  ac- 
tions which  we  take.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  not  have  been  the  case  If  we  had 
proceeded  with  the  original  Dirksen 
amendment,  or  if  we  adopted  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  modification. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  cooperation  on  this  occasion,  which 
I  consider  to  be  historic  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

I  yield  1  mtoute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  system  of  goverrmient  is 
unique.  The  American  system  provides 
for  an  Independent  judicial  establish- 
ment. ^    „ 

I  urge  the  Presiding  Officer  and  all  my 
fellow  Senators  to  reject  any  type  of 
rider  which  would  destroy  the  inde- 
pendent American  judiciary. 

There  is  a  way  to  provide  that  that 
kind  of  a  rider  will  not  be  attached  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  that  is  to  support 
the  proposal  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Mtonesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

My  personal  desire  is  to  object  to  any 
kind  of  attempt  to  restrict  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary.  But  I  am  not 
to  the  position  of  betog  completely  free 
in  this  Chamber.  I  carmot  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  what  I  want  it  to  do.  So  I  am 
taking  what  I  frankly  feel  Is  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  I  shall  support  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  my  colleagues  because 
it  is,  to  the  order  of  magnitude,  far  less 
than  the  other  alternatives  presented  to 

us.  .  , . 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  said  time  and  again  that  this  Is  a 
grave  constitutional  test.  I  believe  that 
it  Is  a  grave  constitutional  test,  because 
it  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  exercise  that 
spirit  of  self-discipline  which  alone  can 
make  this  Government  work. 

That  spirit  of  self-discipltoe  Inheres 
to  the  fact  that  a  particular  body  of 
Congress  will  restrain  Itself  from  exer- 
cising authority  which  It  believes  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  because  It 
believes  to  the  coordinate  powers  of  the 
Government  to  such  a  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  additl  }nal  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
partlcul  ir  case  we  have  a  unique  reason 
for  staging  our  hand.  That  reason  Is 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  overwhelming, 
prevalliig  weight  of  opinion  that  under 
the  Con  stitution,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  rlgl  t  to  act  as  it  did  in  these  par- 
ticular :  eappcrtiorunent  cases. 

If  thi.t  is  the  case,  the  only  way  in 
which  \'e  can  act  to  assert  ourselves  in 
the  fac(  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
abuses  of  discretion  in  the  lower  courts 
is  in  this  fashion.  The  history  of  our 
Govern]  aent,  in  terms  of  comity  extended 
by  one  coordinate  branch  to  the  other. 
Is  well  mown.  The  difference  between 
this  cas ;  and  the  case  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been 
using,  o '  the  shipment  of  wheat  into  the 
Commu  list  bloc,  is  that  in  that  instance 
we  had  the  power  to  act  by  law,  and  in 
this  instance,  the  basic  premise  under 
which  \re  are  proceeding,  we  who  pro- 
pose th(  amendment,  is  that  we  do  not 
have  th ;  power  to  mandate  the  Supreme 
Court  ii  respect  to  these  respective  cases. 
Theref 0  re,  we  are  doing  what  respect  for 
the  oth<  r  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
emmen  requires  that  we  do,  in  the  only 
way  we  an  do  it. 

Mr.  E  IRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  mlnu  e  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hi  waii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
1  minut;. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

The  logical  extension  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  lecision  would  be  an  amendment 
to  the  J.S.  Constitution  or  a  Supreme 
Court  (  ecision  requiring  reapportion- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  basis  of 
populaton  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
"that  n(i  State  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  depr  ved  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate"  under  article  V. 

The  £  upreme  Court  may  rule  this  pro- 
vision has  been  superseded  by  the  14th 
amends  ent. 

Hawa  1  has  only  700,000  of  our  Nation's 
192  mill  on  people.  On  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, with  100  Senators.  Hawaii  would 
be  entit  ed  to  but  one-third  of  a  Sena- 
tor— in  )ther  words,  none. 

As  a  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  must 
vigorously  protect  Hawaii's  voice  in  the 
Senate  and  oppose  any  moves  which 
might  d  ;ny  or  diminish  that  voice. 

The  £  tate  of  Hawaii  did  not  send  me 
here  to  liquidate  the  representation  of 
the  Stat  e  of  Hawaii  in  the  Senate  cf  the 
United  i  >tates. 

A  moi  e  to  so  amend  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion is  lot  at  all  farfetched.  Recently 
the  Ne^  Republic,  a  well-known  liberal 
publicat  on  with  nationwide  circulation, 
cited  Hi  waii  as  a  State  which  is  grossly 
overrepi  esented  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
further  stated  that  the  "wildly  malap- 
portionei  U.S.  Senate,  like  the  British 
House  o  Lords,  has  got  to  be  reformed." 

There  ore  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  this  proposal. 

Mr.  J.  ^VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  o  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksek]. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  raise  two  or  three  points.  First 
of  all,  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
is  not  a  mandate  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  a  substantive  piece  of  law  which 
would  prevent  the  continuation  of  a  de- 
cision which  is  utterly  wrecking  the  legis- 
lative process  in  the  legislative  systems 
of  the  country. 

I  believe  Senators  should  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  telling  the 
Supreme  Court  what  to  do.  We  cannot 
do  that.  It  is.  rather,  a  piece  of  sub- 
stantive law  to  prevent  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  from  going  into  ef- 
fect. 

Second.  I  wish  to  make  the  point  that 
I  have  just  read  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  are  asked  now  to  act  upon 
a  totally  meaningless  amendment.  It 
has  no  meaning.  It  has  no  substance.  It 
is  a  "sense"  amendment.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  negative  amendment.  If  we  were  to 
pass  it.  we  would  be  saying  that  we  did 
not  have  the  will  or  the  courage,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  vote  on  a  substantive 
amendment  that  meant  something. 

The  real  significance  of  the  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  and  of  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield  amendment,  is  that  they 
assume  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will,  in  the  next  few  months,  sub- 
mit, by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House, 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States.  By  that  time,  the 
legislatures  of  the  country  will  be  legis- 
latures which  have  been  built  up  under 
the  one  man.  one  vote  principle  in  both 
Houses.  No  one  in  the  country  can  pos- 
sibly be  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  they 
would  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  legislate  themselves  out  of 
office. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  comments  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
I  would  prefer  that  there  be  no  amend- 
ment or  no  resolution  pending. 

I  believe  the  issue  at  stake  is  not 
whether  a  Senator  is  for  or  against  a 
population  apportionment  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  No  matter  what  a 
Senator's  position  may  be  on  that  issue, 
he  ought  to  stand  firm  against  any  reso- 
lution which  requests  the  Supreme  Court 
to  suspend  temporarily,  or  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Supreme  Court  suspend  any  constitu- 
tional right  for  any  period  of  time. 

This  resolution  does  not  do  that.  It 
expresses  our  concern  that  a  reasonable 
time  be  given  in  which  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution.  That  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  done,  anyway.  It  sim- 
ply says  that  in  the  event  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  submitted  to  the 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  should  take 
that  into  consideration  in  drafting  their 
decree. 

It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable,  sensible 
resolution.  It  does  not  compromise  the 
integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     Th 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  reco«mi»*J 
for  1  minute.  ^-ogniaed 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  T 
shall  vote  for  this  amendment  not'h*. 
cause  I  believe  it  belongs  in  the  bill  t 
believe  that  it  has  no  place  in  the  forp'i,r« 
aid  bill.  But  I  believe  it  is  thd  only  wS 
out  of  the  impasse  that  the  Senate  flnn. 
itself  in.  "" 

I  wish  to  make  one  observation  to  thp 
Senate.  This  Is  no  decision  of  a  packed 
Court.  Two  of  the  Judges  who  decidS 
this  matter.  8  to  1,  were  appointed  to 
this  Court  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  One 
of  them  was  appointed  to  this  Court  bv 
Harry  Truman.  Some  were  appointed 
to  this  Court  by  General  Elsenhower 
some  were  appointed  by  John  F  Ken- 
nedy. Eight  members  of  the  Court  were 
appointed  by  four  Presidents.  To  sit  here 
and  say  that  this  is  an  awful  decision 
I  believe  is  a  reflection  upon  the  free  ex-' 
pression  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  they  are  disrupting 
anything.  They  are  merely  saying  that 
ours  is  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  every  man  is  entitled  to  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  his  vote.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  voting  for  It — not  be- 
cause I  like  it,  but  because  it  Is  Innocu- 
ous and  it  is  the  way  out  of  this  Im- 
passe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  have  1  addi- 
tional minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

First,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  'President,  in 
the  minute  that  remains  I  should  like 
to  underscore  what  I  believe  Is  involved 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  myself,  and  which  I  know  is  widely 
supported  by  other  Senators. 

First,  the  amendment  would  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  proceed, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  it  would  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  Senate  as  a  par- 
liamentary body. 

Second,  it  would  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Court  in  Its  responsibility  under 
our  Constitution  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  constitutional  provisions., 

Third,  it  would  respect  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
different  branches  of  our  Government. 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  one  of  rea- 
son. It  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  asking  that  the  Court  take  into 
consideration  some  of  the  factors  which 
are  involved  in  the  time  that  is  neces- 
sary for  reapportionment  by  the  State 
legislative  bodies.  It  also  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 

necessarily  absent.  t^  ^.oe 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

[Mr  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
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so-called 
-Hiendment.    On  th^  ,— 

H  nflvs  have  been  ordered. 
*"^  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 

"^SrPH^SimNG      OFFICER.     The 

""Thl^^^-  'my  understandhig  is 
thif  the  vote  comes  upon  the  new  Ian 
that  ine  yi/«. ^xr^roH  in  niace  of  th 


rejected.  .    , 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^S^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Virginia 
[Mr    Byrd    and   Mr.   Robertson],    the 


K  ^rk  [Mr.  JAVITS]  and  the  Senators 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
mSarthy]  to  the  so-called  Dirksen- 
Sansfleld  amendment.  On  tWs  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
Ser^'d  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Sie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

^^\^°"wALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called)  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"vea"  If  I  were  at  hberty  to  vote,  i 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG]  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr^ 
HARTKE],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official  busl- 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Carlson]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kentjedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  Present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller! .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  paired  with  tne 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 


the 

"on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 

from  Idaho  [Mr.  Churc»^>  "  ^^^'e^^^ 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  4U, 
nays  42,  as  follows 


Andereon 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

C\artls 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Gruenlng 

Eartke 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Salinger 

Smith 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 
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YEAS — 40 

Hayden 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcalX 

Muskie 

NAYS— 42 

Ervin  Morton 

Pong  Mundt 

Hlckenlooper  Pearson 

Holland  Prouty 

Hruska  Robertson 

Johnston  RusseU 

Jordan,  N.C.  Simpson 

Lausche  Smathers 

Long,  La.  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Stennis 

McClellan  Talmadge 

Mechem  Thurmond 

Monioney  Williams,  Del. 

Morse  Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

HUl 
Jackson 


Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
McGee 
MUler 


Moss 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Symington 

Tower 

Walters 


HIASTLANU  miu  «xi.  <^^^ --.  --  - 

I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment, 

^  M^tSe^'end  of  the  biU,  add  the  following 

new  title : 

"TrrLE  V— DEFINING  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SUPRBME  COUBT  AND  ALL  TtS- 
EBAL    COURTS    INFERIOR    THERETO,    IN    CERTAIN 

INSTANCES 

"SEC.  501.  Following  ^^"o^^  l^SS  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  (28  U.S.C.,  sec. 
1258)   add  a  new  section  as  follows: 
■'■1259.     supreme   Court,  limitation   of   ap- 
pellate  Jurisdiction 
'■'The  supreme  Court  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  review  the  action  of  a  Federal  court 
or  a  State  court  of  last  resort  concerning  any 
action  taken  upon  a  petition  or  complaint 
seekiuK  to  apportion  or  reapportion  any  leg- 
IsTaturl  of  any  State  of  the  Union  or  any 
branch  thereof.'  - 

■•SEC.  502.  Amend  title  28.  section  1331  of 
the  United  States  Code  (28  U.S.C.  sec  1331) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

•■■(c)   The  district  courts  shaU  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  Petition  or  com- 
plaint seeking  to  apportion  °r^ '^«\PP°^'°'^ 
Uie  legislature  of  any  State  of  the  Union  or 
any  branch  thereof.'  " 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President—- 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  Will 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    May  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senate?    I  am  about  to 
propound  a  unanimous- consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  oe 
a  time  limitation  on  the  pending  Tuck 
amendment  of  2  hours,  1  hour  to  a  side 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  ob- 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  request 
that  was  propounded.  However.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  take  an  hoil?  to  a  side  I 
have  only  about  a  J^  or  20-mmute 
■  speech.  Perhaps  other  Senators  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  „„„,^      ^^^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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HOLLAND.  Is  this  an  amend- 
o  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amend- 
}r  a  substitute  for  that  amend- 


FHURMOND.    Mr.  President 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
from  South  Carolina. 

THURMOND.  This  is  a  substi- 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
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PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
is  a  substitute. 
[HOLLAND.    Is  that  the  ruling  of 
? 

PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     That  is 

of  the  Chair. 
IHOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
ROBERTSON.      Mr.    President, 
Senator  yield? 
THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 

the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
ROBERTSON.    Has  the  Senator 
South  Carolina  listed  the  junior 
from  Virginia  as  a  cosponsor 
amendment? 
ITHURMOND.    Yes. 

ask  the  clerk  again  to  read  the 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
^nll  read. 

Chief  Clerk.    An  amendment  of- 

>y  Mr.  Thurmond  for  himself  and 

Byrd  of  Virginia,   Robertson, 

Eastland,  and  Stennis. 

ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  will 

Senator  yield  again? 

THURMOND.     I  am  pleased  to 


a 

minutes 
Mr 

er  has 
sent 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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Mr. 
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ROBERTSON.     If  we  could   get 
urianimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Carolina  and  30  minutes  to  the 
ion,  we  could  get  to  a  vote.    This 
j  ssue  we  have  been  debating  for  a 
I  do  not  think  the  debate  is 
o  change  any  Senator's  viewpoint, 
seems  to  me  we  might  be  permit- 
vote  if  we  had  a  short  debate. 
Wot  Id  the  Senator  be  willing  to  have 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  30 
on  a  side  and  then  vote? 
rnURMOND.   The  majority  lead- 
already  obtained  unanimous  con- 

1  hour  to  the  side. 
MANSFIELD.    No. 
ilOBERTSON.    There  was  objec- 


Excuse  me.    There 


tTHURMOND. 
ection  to  it. 

not  object  to  30  minutes  to  a 

do  not  want  to  cut  any  Senator 

do  not  think  I  will  take  more 

or  20  minutes,  but  I  would  like 

any  other  Senator  an  opportunity 

it. 
ROBERTSON.    Will  the  majority 
make  such  a  request? 
■lANSFTET.D.   It  would  not  do  any 
I  tried  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
agreement.    I  think  the  time  is 
for  it.    I  tried  to  get  1  hour 
but  there  was  objection. 
IIANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 

Senator  yield? 
THURMOND.    I  am  pleased  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
lANDOLPH.    Is  this  the  amend- 
4ponsored  by  Representative  Tuck, 
which  was  passed  in  the 


sile 


est  %med 


t^i 


Vir  finla. 


House,  and  is  now  advocated  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
other  Senators? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
It  passed  the  House  by  a  very  large  mar- 
gin, and  it  is  almost  identical  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  June  16  of  this  year,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  is  still  pending,  I 
believe,  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  identical  to  H.R.  11926, 
the  so-called  Tuck  bill,  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  is  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  The  purpose 
of  the  Tuck  bill  and  this  amendment  is 
to  withdraw  from  the  Supreme  Court  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  which  the  Court 
has  assumed  in  cases  arising  from  the 
apportiormient  of  State  legislatures.  The 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  withdrawn  whether  the 
case  was  attempted  to  be  appealed  from 
the  highest  State  court  or  a  lower  Federal 
court.  In  addition,  the  amendment  with- 
draws all  jurisdiction  in  reapportion- 
ment cases  from  the  Federal  district 
courts,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Tuck 
bill.  This  would  leave  the  decision  af- 
fecting the  apportiormient  of  any  State 
legislature  with  that  State's  courts,  the 
State  legislature  itself,  or  the  people  of 
the  State — where  such  matters  rightfully 
belong. 

There  is  soimd  constitutional  author- 
ity for  Congress  to  withdraw  jurisdic- 
tion from  all  Federal  courts  in  the  field 
of  apportionment  of  State  legislatures. 
Article  m,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution reads  as  follows : 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  lav?  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

Only  in  the  three  specific  grants  of 
original  jurisdiction  is  Congress  denied 
the  authority  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
all  other  cases  the  Congress  can  modify, 
regulate,  or  completely  withdraw  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt, 
as  it  sees  fit. 

This  interpretation  was  made  irrevo- 
cable in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  McCardle, 
an  1868  case  in  which  Congress  withdrew 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  certain  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings after  the  case  had  been  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  but  before  a 
decision  had  been  rendered.  The  Mc- 
Cardle case  is  an  extreme  example,  but 
it  has  been  frequently  reaffirmed  and 
approved.  The  result  is  to  vest  an  un- 
restrained discretion  in  Congress  to  cur- 
tail and  even  abolish  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
prescribe  the  manner  and  forms  in  which 
it  may  be  exercised. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  vest,  with- 
draw, and  regulate  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  is  derived  from  the 
power  to  create  tribunals  under  article  I 


of  the  Constitution,  the  necessarv  .«^ 
proper  clause,  and  article  tn  aJu^ 
which  vests  the  judicial  powe7T?K^ 
United  States  in  the  Supreme  Coirrt  S^ 
•'in  such  Inferior  courts  as  the  ComJS 
from  time  to  time  may  ordain  aad^ 
tablish."  The  Supreme  Court  itseS  iS; 
interpreted  article  III  of  the  Constltn^ 
tion  to  mean  that  Congress  has  plenar^ 
powers  over  the  jurisdiction  of  any  in 
ferior  Federal  court  which  it  has  «tah^ 
lished  by  statute.  The  first  case  which 
so  held  was  Turner  against  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  a  1799  case.  The  mort 
clearly  stated  decision  on  this  point  how 
ever,  is  the  case  of  Cary  ajainst  Curtis' 
an  1845  case  where  it  was  stated  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent for  its  distribution  and  organi- 
zation entirely  upon  the  action  of  Con^ 
gress,  which  possesses  the  sole  power  of 
creating  inferior  courts  and  "of  Invest- 
ing them  with  jurisdiction,  either  limit- 
ed,  concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of  with- 
holding jurisdiction  from  them  in  the 
exact  degrees  and  character  which  to 
Congress  may  seem  proper  for  the  pub- 
lic good."  No  clearer  and  more  definite 
statement  could  be  found,  and  no  clearer 
or  more  compelling  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  by  Congress  in  the 
public  good  can  be  found  than  exists 
now. 

Just  as  there  can  be  no  Question  as  to 
the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  overstepped  its  jurisdictional  bounds. 
Beginning  with  its  first  decision  on  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures  In 
the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  March 
1962,  down  through  the  decisions  handed 
down  on  June  15  of  this  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  treading  in  a 
political  no  man's  land.  In  discussing 
the  reapportionment  decisions,  there  is 
no  need,  and  indeed  no  way,  to  become 
involved  in  legal  technicalities.  This  is 
because  the  fimdamental  issue  involved 
is  not  a  legal  question.  It  is  piu-ely  a 
political  question,  and  as  such  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  .the  Court.  In 
this  regard  a  statement  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase  speaking  for  the  Court  in  Ex  parte 
McCardle  is  fitting: 

Judicial  duty  Is  not  less  fitly  performed 
by  declining  ungranted  jurisdiction  than  In 
exercising  firmly  that  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  confer.         i 

Unfortunately  this  well  stated 
philosophy  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  majority  Of  our  present 
day  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Political  questions  are  not  given  to 
judicial  determinations.  They  are  for 
decision  of  the  people  exercised  by  the 
ballot  and  through  legislative  bodies. 
Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  in  the  Ala- 
bama case  said : 

What  Is  done  today  deepens  my  convic- 
tion that  Judicial  entry  Injo  this  realm  l» 
profoundly  Ill-advised  and  constitutionally 
Impermissible.  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of 
our  political  sy.stem,  on  which  In  the  last 
analysis  all  else  depends.  18  weakened  by 
reliance  on  the  Judiciary  for  political  reform. 

Justice  Harlan  has  pinpointed  the  key 
to  the  apportionment  decisions — the 
Supreme  Court  is  undermining  the  struc- 
ture of  our  political  system.    In  so  do- 


**,«  rourt  is  usurping  the  power 
^'  K^h  J  been  reserved  to  the  States 
•St  Si^pSe  under  the  10th  amend- 
•n^„^to  the  constitution, 
jaenttoiine  consequence 

,?hS  deSns,  we  must,  however, 
of  these  °ec  court's  usurpa- 

"^^  n?  power  o?  the  people  to  decide  a 
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tion  of  vo^J'^  substance  of  the 

'^"''^e  of  PoTtical  order  sought  to  be 
S;«^d  by  judicial  fiat  must  be  care- 

^:Tw"^'litical  principle  sought  to 
^  "^ed  by  the  Court  is  commonly 
K  "JJf/r'zed  as  "one  person,  one  vote." 
S.*[catciword  phrase  "one  person,  one 
!!S-- which  the  apologists  for  the  Su- 
'mp  Court  have  now  adopted  as  their 
SSe  crjis  a  vast  oversimplification  of 
fhe  issue  involved.     It  is  by  no  means 
£  JStive  of  the  result  of  the  reappor- 
Snt  decisions  of  the  Court.    It  is 
V  Spr    a   noble    sounding    oratorical 
^Sck  with  which   it  is  difficult  to 
S  bJuse  it  is  difficult  to  define  as  it 
Ses  to  any  given  situation.    In  ap- 
Stion,  this  "one   person,  one  vote 
dSctrme  means  that  a  State  niust  alter 
SS  weight  given  to  each  individual  vote. 
S  the  present  time  the  Court  is  inter- 
it^  in  requiring  the  State  to  assure 
Sthe  vote  of   an   individual   in  an 
SSan  area  ha^  the  same  influence  in  an 
S«jtion  as  the  vote  of  an  mdividua    m 
a  rural  area.    If  this  theory  were  applied 
nationwide  in  presidential  elections   for 
example,  the  present   electoral  college 
system  would  also  be  ruled  unconstitu- 
Uonal  by  the  Supreme  Court.    To  Ulus- 
^ate  this  point,  a  single  individual  m 
the  State  of  New  York  casts  only  one 
vote  in  an  election  for  President  and 
Vice  President.     However,  his  vote  in- 
fluences the  election  of  43  presidential 
electors.    A  voter  in  South  Carolina  also 
casts  one  vote,  but  his  one  vote  influences 
the  election  of  only  eight  electors.    Yet, 
Mr  President,  there  is  no  hue  and  cry  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  "one  person, 
one  vote"  for   the   application  of  this 
principle  in  presidential  elections.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  opponents  of  sound 
reform  in  this   area,   which  has  been 
pending  before  Congress  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  are  by  and  large 
the  same  ones  who  are  most  vocal  in  their 
support  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
as  they  affect  the  States.    I  have  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  electoral  college  re- 
form based  on  the  district  plan  prefer- 
ably, but  if  not,  then  the  proportional 
plan   to  bring  about  a  more  equitable 
voice  on  the  part  of  individuals  m  the 
smaller  States  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.    However,  I  have  not  ad- 
vocated resort   to  the  courts  to   solve 
this  pressing  problem,  because  I  have 
felt  that  the  Federal  courts  have   no 
jurisdiction  in  such  political  questions. 

Population  is.  of  course,  the  principal 
basis  for  apportionment  of  legislative 
representation  in  all  States.  But  the 
various  States  have  found  it  practical, 
workable,  just,  and  beneficial  to  weight 
the  apportionment  of  legislative  repre- 
sentation with  various  other  factors  _in 
their  own  States,  just  as  was  done  in 
framing  the  structure  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment.    One  factor  which  has  been 


considered  in  many,  if  not  most.  States 
has  been  the  integrity  of  local  goverri- 
ing  units,  such  as  the  counties.  Their 
independence  of  action  and  ability  to 
best  serve  the  needs  of  their  own  peo- 
ple is  guaranteed  by  their  separate  rep- 
resentation in  both  bodies  of  the  State 
legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  seemed  to  be 
overly  sensitive  when  it  was  consider- 
ing the  apportionment  of  the  upper  bod- 
ies of  the  State's  legislatures,  which 
they  found  to  be  constituted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  favor  the  rural  areas. 

Let  me  point  out  that  such  departures 
from  apportionment  based  only  on  pop- 
ulation result  in  purely  defensive  powers 
to  those  so  favored.    The  U.S.  Congress 
provides  a  good  example.   Each  State  has 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  its  population.    Thus  Dela- 
ware  has  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  with  New  York,  although  New 
York  has  at  least  35  times  more  popula- 
tion.   But  Delaware,  even  with  its  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate,  nor  even 
in  combination  with  other  small  popula- 
tion States  which  might  give  them  a 
majority  in  the  Senate,  does  not  have 
the  affirmative  power  to  pass  legislation; 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
also  concur,  and  its  membership  is  based 
on  population,  or  "one  person,  one  vote." 
Thus  the  equal  representation  of  Dela- 
ware in  the  Senate  gives  it  at  most  an 
increased   defensive  power   to   what  it 
would  have  were  representation  in  Con- 
gress based  solely  on  "one  person,  one 

vote." 

Similarly,  the  weighting  of  representa- 
tion in  favor  of  rural  residents  gives 
them  an  increased  defensive  power,  leav- 
ing them  less  vulnerable  to  the  whims  of 
a  majority. 

Agricultural  areas  are  necessarily  less 
densely  populated  than  nonagricultural 
areas.  We  in  the  United  States,  with 
our  consistent  departure  from  the  con- 
cept of  "one  person,  one  vote."  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Nation  produces  the  entire  food  and 
fiber  for  its  consumption,  with  a  large 
margin  for  export.  This  progress  has 
been  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  agricultural  sector  through  its 
defensive  power  stemming  from  its 
weighted  representation  has  managed  to 
protect  its  vital  interests  in  the  inter- 
twined political  and  economic  order. 

Nor  is  the  nature  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise such  that  those  engaged  therein 
can  protect  their  vital  interests  outside 
the  formal  political  structure  by  com- 
bined economic  action  through  organi- 
zation, as  is  done  by  industrial  labor 
through  the  means  of  labor  unions,  ^o 
long  as  political  issues  have  been  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  people,  where  they 
rightfully  belong,  these  factors  have  been 
recognized,  and  the  departures  from  the 
"one  person,  one  vote"  concept  have  not 
only  been  tolerated,  but  affirmatively  ap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  structure 
of  the  States  differs  in  substantial  de- 
gree from  the  structure  of  the  Central 
Government.  In  some  cases  this  is  true, 
but  in  most  States,  there  is  a  striking 


similarity;  for  example,  in  my  own  State 
of  South  Carolina  each  county  is  repre- 
sented by  one  senator  regardless  of  its 
population,  and  a  number  of  represent- 
atives according  to  its  population.  This 
is,  of  course,  in  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Central  Grovernment. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  when  asked  what 
form  of  government  was  established  by 
the  Constitution,  said  that  it  was  a  re- 
publican form.  Since  its  basic  structure 
has  not  been  changed  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment stiU  is  a  republican  form.  It  is 
only  logical,  therefore,  that  those  States 
whose  structure  of  government  is  pat- 
terned upon  the  Central  Government 
have  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Article  IV,  section  4  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government. 


Rather  than  guaranteeing  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  in  these  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  depriving  them  of 
the  republican  form  of  goveriunent  which 
they  already  have. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
urgent  action  on  this  question.  Almost 
all  of  the  States  of  this  Union  can  be 
reconstructed  by  judicial  fiat  if  these  de- 
cisions are  implemented  across  the 
board  The  resulting  chaos  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  continuance  of  sound 
governmental  practices  in  these  States. 

I   urge   that   the    Senate    adopt   my 
amendment  to  guard  against  this  im- 
pending upheaval.  „      ,J      4.    T 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  motion  to  substitute  the  Tuck 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill     This  amendment  would  exercise  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Congress  by  arti- 
cle ni  of  the  Constitution  to  give  appel- 
late jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make, 
and   to    ordain   and    establish   inferior 
courts,  and  in  doing  so  to  prescribe  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  inferior  courts. 

For  more  than  170  years,  up  to  the 
1962  decision  in  Baker  against  Carr,  it 
was  universally  agreed  that  questions  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  States,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  composition .  of 
State  legislatures,  were  political  ques- 
tions beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal 

courts.  ,  „x  ^         J 

The  internal  organization  of  States  and 
the    relationship    between    the    several 
States  and  their  inhabitants  are  clearly 
matters  reserved  to  the  people  and  to  the 
States  by  amendments  9  and  10  of  the 
Constitution.    Equally   clearly,   amend- 
ment 14  was  not  intended  to  change  this 
principle  or  to  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  particularly  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  States.    None  of 
the     congressional     sponsors    of     that 
amendment  and  none  of  the  State  legis- 
lators who  ratified  it  ever  dreamed  of  its 
being   misused   for   any   such   purpose, 
either  by  the  Congress,  which  was  given 
power  to  enforce  it,  or  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  was  given  no  power  either 
to  rewrite  it  or  enforce  it. 

Now,  in  Baker  against  Carr  and  in  sub- 
sequent cases,  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
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engage<  in  judicial  legislation  of  an  ex- 
traordii.ary  natiire,  overturning  170 
years  o:  history;  tossing  aside,  as  scraps 
of  pi4>e:  ■  precedents  by  such  formerly  re- 
spected Judges  as  Felix  Frankfurter ;  and 
embark  ng  on  a  new  covirse  of  constitu- 
tional sjmendment  and  statutory  enact- 
ment. 

Each  [year,  in  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day of  c  ur  great  first  President,  his  Fare- 
well Ad  iress  is  read  to  the  Senate.  We 
all  belijve  it  is  worth  while  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  parting  comments  of  our 
first  President;  and  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  George  Washington's  views 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution- 
words  V  hich  are  just  as  applicable  today 
as  they  were  when  first  read: 

The  bisls  of  our  political  systems  Is  the 
right  of  .he  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constltulions  of  governm.ent.  But  the  con- 
stitutloE  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  who|e  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all. 


If,  in  fche  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
trlbutiot  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional p  )wer8  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  wt  Ich  the  constitution  designates. 
But  let  ;here  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  thou  fh  this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instrumc  nt  of  good.  It  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyei  I 

The  Slupreme  Court,  by  entering  into 
the  poll  ical  field  of  the  internal  organi- 
zation ( f  States,  has  engaged  in  chang- 
ing the  Constitution  by  usurpation.  I 
believe  we  can  best  carry  out  George 
Washington's    recommendation   by    re- 


-GEORGE 


this  field  entirely  from  the  juris- 
of  district  courts  and  courts  of 
and  from  the  Supreme  Court's 


appellate   jurisdiction.    This   would   be 


the  proposed  amendment, 
unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle enti;led  "Heartbreaks  and  the  Con- 
stitutioi^."  written  by  S.  Bruce  Jones, 
the  Virginia  Bar,  and  published 
964  Issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record] 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordfered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  irs: 

Heavtbreaks  fob  the  Constitution 
(By  S.  Bruce  Jones) 
A  look  at  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  Pedtral  courts  In  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  pohstitution  is  a  heartbreaking  ex- 
Mr.  Jones  writes.  He  points  out 
the  numierous  fields  in  which  these  decisions 
have  ma  ie  the  Federal  courts  the  supervisors 
of  the  £  tates'  affairs,  contrary  to  the  basic 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Constltu- 
fixed  when  It  was  adopted.) 


(Note 


prlnclph 
tion  was 

"The  basis  of  our  political  system  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter 
their  coi  istltutions  of  government.  But  the 
confitltu  Ion  which  at  any  time  exists  till 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  who:  e  people  Is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
aU  •   • 

"If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  dis- 
trlbutloi  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional pc  wers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  cor  -ected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
the  Con  itltutlon  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  ch  uige  by  usurpation;  for  though  this 
In  one  instance  may  be  the  Instrument  of 
good,  it  1b  the  custcsnary  weapon  by  which 


recognized  as  the  undisputed  field  of  8t.» 
law;    and  these  conditions  that  He  back  r! 
labor  may  easily  be  shown  to  hkve  their  n  « 
in  determining  the  character  fcad  efflci^ 
of  commerce  between  the  States.  ^ 

•If  the  Federal  power  does  not  end  with 
the  regulation  of  the  actual  movemenu  rS 
uade.  it  ends  nowhere,  and  the  line  betwe^ 
State  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  is  oblitera^ 
But  this  is  not  universally  seen  or  admitted' 
It  Is.  therefore,  one  of  the  things  upon  whkh 
desirable.     A  pnnicpal  share  of  the  benefit     ^^^  coiisclence  of  the  Nation  must  make  t«« 


free    governments    are    destroyed. 
Washington,  Farewell  Address. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley  wrote:  "A  cardinal  rule/ 
in  dealing  with  written  instruments  Is  that 
they  are  to  receive  an  unvarying  Interpreta- 
tion, and  that  their  practical  construction 
is  to  be  uniform.  A  constitution  is  not  to 
be  made  to  mean  one  thing  at  one  time  and 
another  at  some  subsequent  time  when  the 
circumstances  may  have  so  changed  as  peU^ 
haps  to  make  a  different  rule  in  the  case  seej 


expected  from  written  constitutions  would 
be  lost  if  the  rules  they  established  were  so 
fiexible  as  to  bend  to  circumstances  or  be 
modified  by  public  opinion.  It  is  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  varying  moods  of  public 
opinion,  and  with  a  view  to  putting  the  fun- 
damentals of  government  beyond  their  con- 
trol that  these  Instruments  are  framed,  and 
there  can  be  no  such  steady  or  imperceptible 
change  in  their  rule  as  inheres  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law." 

To  those  lawyers  who  were  taught  and 
believed  in  this  fundamental  principle  a  look 
at  the  changes  made  by  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  a  heartbreaking  experience.  They  find  that 
at  one  time  the  courts  say  the  Constitution 
means  one  thing  and  at  another  time  they 
say  it  means  something  else  or  even  the 
exact  opposite.  The  clauses  Interpreted  re- 
main the  same;  only  the  meaning  is  changed. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE'S    MEANING    IS 
CHANGED 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  was 
changed  by  a  divided  Court  to  mean  the 
power  to  regulate  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  of  persons  engai^ed  In  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  destined  for  interstate  com- 
merce.- As  late  &s  1935  commerce  meant 
commerce.  It  did  not  mean  processing  or  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  those  en- 
gaged in  processing  before  reaching  the  stage 
of  commerce.' 

Far  70  years  the  courts  held  that  insurance 
was  not  commerce  *  but  in  1946  it  held  that 
it  was  commerce.'  Even  products  raised  on  a 
farm  for  consumption  on  the  same  farm  are 
now  held  to  be  subject  to  regulation  by  Con- 
gress under  the  interstate  commerce  clause. 
Under  this  interpretation  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  farmers  iire  now  being 
fined  or  imprisoned  for  raising  wheat  on 
their  own  farms  for  use  on  the  same  farm. 
Under  this  extension  of  power  the  late.st 
wage-and-hour  statutes  practically  disregard 
the  commerce  clause  and  look  chiefly  to  the 
type  or  volume  of  business  as  the  basi^  for 
Federal  control — for  example.  Mrs  Murphy's 
boarding  house. 

On  this  question  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote: 

"May  it  [Congress]  al?o  regulate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  merchandise  is  pro- 
duced which  is  presently  t«^)  become  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  interstate  commerce?  May  it 
regulate  the  conditions  of  labor  in  field  and 
factory? 

"Clearly  not,  I  should  say;  and  I  should 
think  that  any  thoughtful  lawyer  who  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  be  frank  would  agree 
with  me.  For  that  would  be  to  destroy  all 
lines  of  division  between  the  field  of  State 
legislation  and  the  field  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Back  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
field  and  in  the  factory  lie  all  the  intimate 
matters  of  morals  and  of  domestic  and  busi- 
ness  relationship   which   have    always   been 


'  I  Cooley.  "Constitutional  Limitations," 
123  (8th  ed.  1927). 

=  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones 
cfr  Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301  U.S.  1   (1937). 

^  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States, 
295  U.S.  495  11935). 

♦  Bothicell  V.  Buckbee.  Mear<;  Co..  275  U.S. 
274  (1927). 

*  United  States  v.  South-Eastrrn  Vnder- 
iDTiters  Association,  322  U.S.  533  ( 1944) . 


of  Itself,  to  see  if  it  still  retains  that  spirit  of 
constitutional  understanding  which  la  t^. 
only  ultimate  prop  and  support  of  constitu 
tional  government.  It  is  questions  of  thil 
sort  that  show  the  true  relation  of  our 
courts  to  our  national  character  and  our 
system  of  government. 

•  •  •  •  , 

"No  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  system  that  the 
courts  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  the  arbiters  of  all  questions  of  disputed 
Jurisdiction  or  confilcting  authority.  But 
of  course  such  a  principle  ccmstitutes  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  the  guardians  of 
our  whole  legal  development.  With  them 
must  lie  the  final  statesmanship  of  con- 
trol." 

BILL  or  RIGHTS  APPLIED  TO  STATES 

The.  first  eight  amendments  were  limita- 
tions on  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  were  expressly  held  not  to  be  limi- 
tations on  the  powers  of  the  States.  Be- 
ginning  with  Gitlow  v.  New  York,  268  U.S. 
652  (1925).  the  courts  began  the  process  of 
making  these  limitations  applicable  to  the 
States  by  applying  the  doctrine  of  their 
incorporation  Into  the  14th  amendment. 

In  1949  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Wolt 
v.  Colorado.  338  U.S.  25,  that  In  a  prosecu- 
tion In  a  State  court  for  a  State  crime  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  forbid  the  ad- 
mission of  evidence  obtained  by  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure.  But  in  1961  Wolf 
was  expressly  reversed  by  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367 
U.S.  643,  which  held  that  the  prohibition 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  in 
the  4th  amendment  does  apply  by  virtue  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  admission  of 
evidence  in  a  State  court.  In  another  case 
the  Court  had  stated,  "We  think  that  the 
Wolf  decision  should  not  be  overruled."* 
And  the  Wolf  case  was  overruled  although 
appellants'  counsel  expressly  disavowed  such 
purpose  (dissenting  opinion,  footnote  6). 
The  Court  recognized  that  it  was  imposing 
a  new  rule  of  exclusion  on  the  States,  some 
of  which  had  a  nonexclusionaryrule. 

LEGISLATIVE     APPORTIONMENT     NOW     COOTT 
CONTROLLED 

The  power  of  the  States  to  apportion  their 
lepresentatives  is  now  subject  to  review  by 
the  Federal  courts  under  their  own  rules. 

Until  1962  the  Constitution  was  held  to 
mean  that  State  apportionment  statutes  did 
not  present  a  Justiciable  question.  In  Baker 
V.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962),  the  exact  op- 
posite was  held.  No  guidelines  were  given 
as  to  what  relief  the  courts  would  afford. 
As  was  said  by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  his 
dissenting  opinion:  "In  effect,  today's  de- 
cision empowers  the  courts  of  the  country 
to  devise  what  should  constitute  the  proper 
composition  of  the  legislature  of  the  50 
States.  If  State  courts  should  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  find  themselves  unable  to 
discharge  this  task,  the  duty  of  doing  so  is 
put  on  the  Federal  courts  or  on  this  Court, 
if  State  views  do  not  satisfy  this  Court's 
notion  of  what  Is  proper  districting." 

What  the  Court's  notion  may  be  is  Im- 
material here.  The  point  is  that  the  Court 
is  writing  into  law  its  own  notions,  which 
will   be   followed   by   all   the   lower   Federal 


">  Irvine 
(1954). 


V.    California.    347    U.S.    128,    134 


1961^ 

^  -r.rf  will  take  the  place  of  the  express 
•*^;^s  S  the  constitution.  That  they 
P^'^^^nR  is  Shown  by  the  majority  opinion 
^^°^^1,  Sanders^ aie  U.S.  1  (1964) ,  and 
WjJ^'i^re  not  law  Is  demonstrated  by  the 

'*^^*flrst  amendment  provides  that  Con- 
^  vTan  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
«^"S  orrellgion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
"^.  J  thereof  This  is  an  express  limlta- 
'"'"'^  Federal  power,  but  It  is  now  inter- 
^'"^ J  bfthe  courts  to  be  an  express  llmlta- 
^"'In  SUtI  power.  By  this  interpretation 
tlon  on  a"i    ^  added  an  amendment 

"^'."^Sis^G  Bla'nJ  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
'^^  n^to  have  included  in  1876  and  which 
;S&ted  m  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 

ate ' 

«nnAL  COURTS  BECOME  SUPERVISORS  OF  STATES 

The  incorporation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
■  ^TtJie  14th  amendment  so  that  a  Federal 
'"^.tuutional  question  Is  raised  has  resulted 
LTh^Fed^al  courts  becoming  the  supervl- 
^  y<,u  nrocedures  In  the  State  courts, 
^'i'n  GrSn  V  /Xots.  351  U.S.  12  (1956),  in 
,  ?to-4  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
*  ^  an  indigent  defendant  In  a  noncapital 
n^  m  a  State  court  should  be  furnished 
Sfhout  cost  a  transcript  of  the  record,  al- 
Sough  apVarently    a   narrative   bill   of   ex- 

"ra^Xr  cir^aim  v.  Nairr^,  350  U.S.  891 
,1955)  it  vacated  Judgment  and  remanded  a 
Sto  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  o  Appeals 
S^order  that  it  might  be  "returned"  by  It  t« 
tie  circuit  court  for  rehearing,  when  no  such 
nr^edure  is  possible.  It  is  also  requiring 
?hTstate  courts  to  provide  counsel  for  In- 
dTwnt  defendants  when  the  Federal  courts 
have  no  provision  to  compensate  comisel 
who  are  appointed  to  defend  Indigents  in  a 
p*iiprs.l  court 

By  applying  its  own  definition  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  its  own  concept  as  to  evidence 
Jhat  is  admissible,  the  Supreme  Court  reviews 
appeals  from  the  State  courts  of  convictions 
under  State  laws  and  lays  down  rtijes  In- 
consistent with  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  State  from  which  the  appeals  are 
taken. 
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This  power  of  review  of  State  courts  for- 
merly was  exercised  only  In  cases  that  had 
been  appealed  from  the  State  court.  It  did 
not  affect  convictions  obtained  many  years 
ago  Now  by  a  completely  new  and  unique 
use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  Federal 
courts  are  reviewing  State  convictions  of 
many  vears  ago.  In  Lane  v.  Brown,  372  u.a. 
477  (1963) ,  Indiana  felt  the  use  of  this  pow- 
er In  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  U.S.  391  (1963),  de- 
cided the  same  day,  New  York  encountered 
the  same  supervision.  .y-^o- 

In  Tennessee  a  man  released  from  a  Texas 
prison  kidnaped  and  shot  the  driver  and 
killed  the  driver's  wife,  for  which  in  a  State 
court,  after  trial  by  Jury,  he  received  a  sen- 
tence for  a  term  of  years.  Ten  years  later, 
with  his  surviving  victim  In  Sweden,  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  ordered  a  new  trial  be- 
cause his  court-appointed  attorneys  refused 
to  appeal  his  conviction. 

The  Federal  district  courts  are  now  being 
flooded  with  WT\ts  of  habeas  corpus  filed  by 
prisoners  who  pleaded  guilty  or  were  long 
ago  convicted  of  State  crimes  by  State  courts 
after  Jury  trials.  The  Federal  district  courts 
have  now  been  appointed  supervisors  over 
the  actions  of  all  the  State  courts  where 
alleged  unlawful  detention  can  be  claimed. 

FEDERAL  POWERS  ARE  INCREASED 

These  interpretations  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution extend  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  its  courts,  and  de- 


crease the  powers  of  the  States.  They  have 
invalidated  parts  of  State  constitutions  and 
stand  ready  to  invalidate  others.  On  the 
three  subjects  of  schools,  courts  and  State 
legislatures,  the  Federal  courts  are  making 
their  own  rules  and  then  changing  them 
from  time  to  time  as  they  please. 

By   their   own   action   the   Federal    courts 
have   extended    their    Jurisdiction   to   fields 
they  formerly  refused  to  enter  because  they 
said  they  had  no  right  to  enter  them.    With- 
out the  aid  of  legislation  of  any  kind,  they 
have  taken  over  the  supervision  of  appor- 
tionment of  representation  In  the  State  leg- 
islatures, attendance  at  public  schools,  su- 
pervision of  State  court  procedures  and  Bible 
reading.     Since  there  were  no  statutes,  the 
courts  are  now  engaged  In  writing  legislation 
in  the  form  of  court  opinions  that  will  super- 
sede the  State  laws  and  constitutions  and 
even  their  own  former  opinions.     The  Su- 
preme Court  imposed  its  restrictions  on  Bible 
reading,  although  the  first  amendment  Im- 
poses its  limitations  on  Congress  alone  and 
an  attempt  to  put  the  same  limitation  on 
the  States  by  express  amendment  had  been 
defeated.    This  attempt  and  defeat  occurred 
aftfer  the  14th  amendment  (which  the  Court 
says  makes  the  first  amendment  applicable) 
was  in  effect,  but  the  Court  now  construes 
the  Constitution  to  reach  the  same  result 
as    if    the    defeated    amendment    had    been 
adopted.' 

Each  change  of  the  Constitution  by  Ju- 
dicial fiat  is  usually  looked  on  with  favor 
by  those  who  like  the  particular  change  and 
with  disfavor  by  those  who  dislike  it.  Some- 
times the  praise  reaches  a  crescendo — calling 
the  Court  the  keeper  of  the  peoples'  con- 
science, praising  the  Justices  as  activists,  and 
berating  those  who  believe  the  Constitution 
means  what  it  says.  The  evil  is  that  the 
Court  changes  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  what  its  apologists  call  Interpre- 
tation. The  real  amendatory  processes 
are  thus  circumvented  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  Itself.  Thus  the  changes  are 
made  by  persons  who  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  amend  and  who  by  later  decisions 
may  amend  it  again. 

"These  decisions  are  not  the  law  of  the 
land  but  they  become  precedents  binding 
on  all  the  lower  courts  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  case,  right  or  wrong,  must  be 
written  Into  all  future  decisions  of  the  low- 
er courts.  The  rule  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  be  changed  by  the  lower 
courts  and  It  cannot  be  reversed  or  modi- 
fled  except  by  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  in 
another  case  subsequently  involving  the 
same  question.  The  only  reason  these  de- 
cisions remain  unchallenged  is  that  there 
is  no  higher  court  to  which  an  appeal  can 
be  taken. 


ing  htiman  beings,  they  must  have  at  iMst 
some  of  the  bias,  predellctlons,  and  frailties 
of  other  humans. 

Impeachment  being  the  only  remedy  and 
seldom  used,  they  hold  their  Jobs  for  life. 
Once  on  the  bench  they  can  Influence  deci- 
sions for  years  without  accountability  to 
anyone.  Public  opinion  is  ignorant  or  in- 
different, it  has  been  shaped  by  the  prws 
and  the  schools  to  believe  that  the  courts 
can  do  no  wrong.  Even  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  pronouncements  is  to  court 
ostracism.  In  their  own  opinions  they  have 
stated  that  the  only  limitation  upon  their 
power  Is  their  own  restraint. 

The    great    Cooley    had    his    own    opinion 
about  making  the  Constitution  mean  one 
thing  at  one  time  and  another  at  a  subse- 
quent time:   "A  court  or  legislature  which 
should  allow  a  change  In  public  sentiment 
to  influence  It  In  giving  construction  to  a 
written  constitution  not  warranted  by  the 
intention  of  its  founders,  would  be  Justly 
chargeable  with  reckless  disregard  of  ofBclal 
oath  and  public  duty:  and  If  Its  course  cou  d 
become  a  precedent,  these  Instruments  would 
be  of   little   avail.     The   violence  of   public 
passion  Is  quite  as  likely  to  be  In  the  direc- 
tion of  oppression  as  In  any  other:  and  the 
necessity  for  bills  of  rights  In  our  funda- 
mental laws  lies  mainly  In  the  danger  that 
the  legislature  will  be  Influenced  by  tempo- 
rary  excitements   and   passions  among   the 
people     to     adopt     oppressive     enactments. 
What  a  court  Is  to  do,  therefore.  Is  to  de- 
clare the  law  as  written,  leaving  It  to  the 
people  themselves  to  make  such  changes  as 
new  circumstances  may  require.    The  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  Is  fixed  when  It  Is 
adopted,  and  It  Is  not  different  at  any  subse- 
quent time  when  a  court  has  occasion  to 
pass  upon  It." 


■  Baker  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Free- 
dom of  Religion  Melange,"  49  A.B.A.J.  439,  440 
(1963).  „   „ 

-See.  Urbano  v.  New  Jersey,  225  F.  Supp. 
798  (D.N.J.  1964). 


HOW    FEDERAL  JITDGESHIPS  ARE  WON 

The  freehold  estate  referred  to  by  Jeffer- 
son as  held  by  the   Judges   In  the  Federal 
Establishment   has   been   received   by   them 
In  some  instances  as  a  rev/ard  for  political 
activities  or  as  a  result  of  a  political  trade. 
Some   are   kicked   upstairs   to   create   a   va- 
cancy    somewhere     else.       All     are     recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
will  later  appear  and  litigate  before  them 
hundreds  of  Government  cases.     If  they  ex- 
pect promotion  it  will  be  only  upon  recom- 
mendation   of    the    same    department.      All 
are  expected  to  be  in  reasonably  near  accord 
on  basic  Government  theory   with  the  ad- 
ministration that  appoints  them. 

The  majority  of  Federal  judicial  appoint- 
ments comes  from  the  membership  of  the 
party  In  power.  Some  have  been  appointed 
although  the  American  Bar  Association  or 
even  the  State  bar  association  has  certified 
they  were  not  competent.  For  their  high 
office  there  Is  no  specific  qualification  of 
education,  judicial  experience,  or  ability.    Be- 


»  Baker,  supra  note  7  at  440. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  Presidents- 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  first? 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  oe 
30  minutes  on  the  pending  Thurmond 
substitute,  15  minutes  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  15  minutes 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  the  time  30 
minutes  altogether? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Then  the 
Senate  will  vote.  The  yeas  and  nays  will 
be  asked  for. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     That    is    not    much 

time,  is  it? „      -J     *    T 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  make  it  1  hour  on  the  pending  Thur- 
mond substitute,  with  30  minutes  to  a 
side,  under  the  control  of  the  same  two 
Senators. 
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The  :  »RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlcn?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  dcNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  In 
an  eari  er  speech 

Mr.  BIANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me 
again?  I 

Mr.  B  [cNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  £  enator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  i4ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing am(  ndment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  an  1  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  raURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  al  -eswiy  obtained  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  ;ubstitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
some  Senator,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator frc  n  Michigan  (Mr.  McNajiaraI? 

Mr.  B  icNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wis  1  to  speak  on  the  Tuck  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  speak  on  another  sub- 
ject, th(  •  substance  of  the  Supreme  Court 
blllnoTx  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  I OUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  mln  ites  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  10  I  linutes. 

Mr.  (  LARK.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  shoul(  note  for  the  Record  that  until 
about  3 )  seconds  ago,  I  had  had  no  in- 
tention of  speaking  against  this  incred- 
ible am(  indment.  In  fact,  so  unlikely  did 
I  think  it  was  that  any  Senator  would 
seriousl  r  propose  it.  that  I  have  only  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  hope  that  Senators  would 
indulge  me  if  my  speech  in  opposition  tc 
the  amendment  is  less  erudite  and  less 
closely  reasoned  than  it  perhaps  could 
have  be  ;n  had  I  had  at  least  a  little  time 
for  pre)aration. 

Needljss  to  say,  I  regret  very  much 
that  th(  substitute  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  J/viTS],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCARTtry]  was  defeated  a  short  while 
ago.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that  that  pro- 
posal I  resented  a  face-saving  way — 
^ich  V  ould  have  been  acceptable  to  all 
parties-  -out  of  the  ridiculous  dilemma  in 
which  he  Senate  finds  itself.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  majority  of  those  Senators 
present  and  voting  decided  otherwise. 

So,  w ;  are  now  back  where  we  were  a 
few  days  ago,  with  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment uidisposed  of,  and  with  an  over- 
whelmii  ig  majority  of  the  Senate  unwill- 
ing to  mpose  cloture,  but  with  a  clear 
majorit '  of  the  Senate  unwilling  to  table 
the  Diiksen  amendment.  There  are 
hopeful  procedures  and  techniques  avail- 
able to  IS  by  which,  in  due  course,  that 
dilemma  can  be  resolved. 

I  point  out  again  how  fantastic  it  is 
to  be  op  jrating  under  rules  which  permit 
a  nongc  rmane  amendment  dealing  with 
reappor  ionment — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  ever  to  come  before 
Congres  s — to  be  added  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorisation  bill.  No  other  legislative 
body  in  the  civilized  world  would  permit 


such  chaotic  procedure.  The  only  way 
out  of  this  situation  in  the  long  run, 
and  the  only  way  out  of  the  problem  of 
the  filibuster,  is  a  drastic  revision  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

If  anything  could  make  this  clear,  it 
was  the  3  months  and  10  days  we  spent 
on  the  civil  rights  bill  earlier  this  year, 
as  a  result  of  which  we  are  still  here 
when  we  should  have  gone  home  months 
ago.  But,  before  we  can  get  to  an  effort 
to  come  to  some  solution  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  we  must  dispose  of  the 
Thurmond  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  to  most  Senators, 
it  should  be  enough  merely  to  read  the 
amendment  in  order  to  make  clear  why 
it  should  never  be  passed.  It  is  very 
short.  It  contains  only  two  clauses, 
really. 

The  first  clause  reads: 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  review  the  action  of  a  Federal  court 
or  a  State  court  of  last  resort  conoerning 
any  action  taken  upon  a  petition  or  com- 
plaint seeking  to  apportion  or  reapportion 
any  legislature  of  any  State  of  the  Union 
or  any  branch  thereof. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  bald-faced  and 
patent  effort  to  repeal  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  proponent  of 
his  amendment,  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], believes  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  illegally  adopted  and  is  there- 
fore null  and  void.  But,  I  suggest  that 
that  viewpoint  is  shared  by  few,  if  any, 
of  his  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assume  for  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  a  valid  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  appropriate  interpretation  of  that 
amendment  is  not  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  last  resort,  but  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
judicial  branch. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ever  since  it  was  adopted 
in  1789.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  changed  since  that  time.  I 
would  therefore  take  a  curbstone  view, 
because  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  cases.  But  I  suspect  that 
my  good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  who  is  a  far  greater 
constitutional  lawyer  than  I  shall  ever 
pretend  to  be,  will  in  a  few  moments 
have  something  to  say  on  the  constitu- 
tional question.  I  believe  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  Thurmond  amendment — 
which  is,  in  effect,  the  Tuck  bill,  a  bill 
which  was  passed  in  a  hurry  by  the 
House  without  adequate  consideration — 
is  unconstitutional. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  courts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  suggested  that  under  that  provi- 
sion, the  14th  amendment  can  be  ripped 
out  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  deprived  of  jurisdiction 
over  a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  Congress 
can  usurp  the  judicial  power  by  a  tech- 
nical device  which  would  deprive  one  of 
the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our 
Federal  system  of  the  power  to  interpret 
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the  law,  or  the  Constitution,  on  a  inaiw 
of  great  Importance  to  every  dti^TS 
the  United  States.  Whether  thlTmnsi 
sion  is  unconstitutional  or  not  it  u 
clearly  unwise,  more  than  it  is  presumt! 
tuous.  It  was  in  a  fit  of  pique  that  twi 
amendment  was  proposed  Seriously  ta 
an  attempt  to  chastise  and  punish  tS 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit^  States  b? 
removing  its  jurisdiction  over  a  mattw 
with  which  it  is  clothed  with  jurlsdic. 
tion,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  has  jj! 
sued  a  series  of  excellent  ofdnions.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  asserted  what  the 
14  th  amendment  is  suppose  to  mean, 
that  the  equal  protection  of,  the  law  hw 
to  do  with  the  right  to  vote,  and  the 
equal  right  to  vote  is  given  to  every  citi- 
zen imder  the  Constitution  of  the  UiUted 
States.  So,  beyond  that  presumption,  I 
believe  it  is  folly  to  seriously  consider  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  clause  of  the 
Thurmond  amendment  whiqh  reads: 

The  district  courts  shall  ncrt  have  JurU- 
dictlon  to  entertain  any  petition  or  com- 
plaint seeking  to  apportion  or  reapportion 
the  leglslatiu-e  of  any  State  of,  the  Union  or 
any  branch  thereof,  nor  shall  any  order  or 
decree  of  any  district  or  circuit  coiirt  now 
pending  and  not  fully  disposed  of  by  actual 
reapportionment  be  hereafter  enforced. 

My  comment  with  respect  to  the  first 
clause  applies  with  equal  vaHdity  to  the 
second  clause.  It,  too,  I  believe  to  be  un- 
constitutional. Very  clearly,  it  is  un- 
wise.  Equally  clearly,  it  is  presumptuous. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  defeat  this  amendment  which, 
in  effect,  is  the  Tuck  bill,  passed  by  the 
House.  I  say  again,  in  a  fit  of  pique 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  so  that  that  great 
constitutional  lawyer,  the  sailor  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  may  be  heard, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
11  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  teacher  on  constitutional  law, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  that  I  share  completely  the 
views  he  has  expressed  on  the  14th 
amendment  vis-a-vls  both  the  Tuck  bill 
and  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Some  time  earlier  today  1  listened  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  speak  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  over- 
looking and  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  does  not  require 
a  stay  in  court  decisions  first,  but  rather 
a  program  by  way  of  his  amendment  that 
seeks  a  constitutional  amendment  does 
not  require  a  stay  of  court  decisions  first. 
Of  course,  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wishes  to  prevent.  He  wishes 
to  prevent  the  implementation  of  court 
decisions  carrying  out  this  historic  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard 
to  reapportionment. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Court  de- 
cision all  States  could  be  reapportioned 
by  the  courts.  If  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  country  for 
area  apportionment — for  apportionment 
based  on  area  rather  than  population— 
the  people  can  go  back  to  that  malappor- 
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^7S^-^^^"-  -■Sr-£SSiH  SSSk^'^^uT^ 

'J^'^.r-^^Xl^T^    ^:^%S?^e^r,Sfl^^e.1o    ->,th.co^.5«a^tJ.^w«e 


•^  ^^  mPh^"w7must  stay  the  applica-    have  a  test  oi  equai  J^^^'^^"^';";"  "J^    tem'o'f'thiV  country  because  there  were 
^no'&^m^^^^^^  StothTrrn-t;rrhCeM    Sse%n  this  body  who  resented  deci- 

J^tect  what  the  people  may  ultunateiy    d«c^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j    g^^ns  of  the 


s^r^-AZZ.-z  ESSSSlw  isf^^^^ 

nh»  uchacoStltuSon*^eml-    State  In  '"^  N««X  "Se^S?  S?  O  "gon    tlTof  thelSSfhas  Sed. 
come  when  sucii*  apportionment.    The  people  oi  "reeon    "^  "lJ:„^,  .  g     t  yield  one-half  min- 

»^' %^X  ouf ^e^oUen  bo'rough  led  this  NaUon  m  do^  ^^^e'p^oSe  o?  utf to^e^^ator  from  O°regon.     ^  ^ 

comes,  car^^"**  "  nirksen    amendment  rotten-borough  system.    The  PeoP^e  oi  ^^-5^^  "'X,<,e     Those  were  Court  "bust- 

"^""♦.'shackle  as^'a  yo^                the  Oregon  did  "because  the  most  direc^  in?.'bm?^e  D^^en^endment  and 

SSie    0'  ^^   ^°"^^'    ^'    ^P^';  ^rr?ST  ""wfoiP  NaUo^ex^ts  in^y  hi   Thurmond   amendment  and  other 

sas>3-ss£  KSSiSssr:  sssesss: 

'^^'fy,^  rS^stitution  gives  to  the  peo-        Back  in  1951  the  people  of  the  state  of    to  ^V^^^^f  ^J^^'^^ernment  from  one  of 

?3ErJ^£e"="""-  --~SH1S  BS^^:-^^^^- 

SSSa°'e.^~e^e^ru^n    S^^SSW        '^rtoXXScn  peop.e  X  sa.  .  «>.t 
£■«  uf  supreme  Court  in  its  exercise    portionment  system  .^^.f  „^J^Jfy'*^^'i    happens  they  will  have  lost  a  share  of 

S^^Lrar-nr^i'n?^-  ^^Sxi^Bh^  T^^i^-^izsrx 

St^  in  this  case,  as  I  have  protested  aPf  "5""°"  °' *^  "^""^  '  ^^  taken  very  little  time,  and  that  most 

»^SSlSr«r*^.S't^me  "rr^d-TTuple  o.  weeks  ago  In  a    or  the  tUne  has.heen  used  bythe  op^po- 

'""^^i^fSfZ-ut^fso-caUed  court  major  speech  I  made  on  the  subject, 

a  those  rSlftfSrha*bMn  attempted  there  are  areas  In  States  In  which  the 

;'"KaS^o.l?red  through  the  Senate  vote  of  .  citl^n  has  the  weight  of  40 

»^'  iT  So°ut?SS'Curo^    ™^VcVnSoTreconcUe  that  with  all  our 
Single  hour  without  a  smgie  nunutc  ^     ^^g  ^bout  a  democratic  system  of 

^^':fJ^fJ'^en  t^ing  to  itt  out    gofemment,  for  that  is  not  democracy. 
What  I  have  been  tmng  Jo  pomi,  u        gu  representative    government. 

^  ^^'nrourSegTslaUvlauthCStrwhen  '4at  happens^o  be  a  polluting  of  the 

exceeding  our  legislative  autn^^^^^^  stream  of  democracy.    We  are  seeking  to 

we  seek  to  enact  the  '^JL^"  °p_  ^'j^^  preserve  the  judicial  functions  of  the 

legislation  which  the  dirksen  amena  Pl^'*^;;;      ^^^  ^^t^out  uncalled-for 

ment  represents,  because  ^t  seeks  to  die-  ^^^^^^^.""^^.^XEisl^ti^e  branch 

of  the  Government. 

I  shall  close,  since  my  leader  tells  me 
that  the  debate  on  the  Tuck  amendment 
is  about  to  close.  That  is  what  the 
Thurmond  amendment  really  is.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  in  10  years  that  the 

«• ^-h_<^  .»■.«.««       ^flii-r-ir^or    Trio 


tate  to  the  Supreme  Court  how  its  pro- 
cedure shall  operate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Should  not  every 
Senator-indeed,     every     citizen— read 


e„7of«^    inHPPri      every     citizen— reaa     is  not  tne  nrst  vuue  m  ^^  jv,«.-  v..--  ---- 

Senator-indeed      ^ve^  ^Constitution    senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  during  the 
section  2,  article  3.  of  tne  ^omx  se  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 


which  begins  as  follows 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
oasee.  In  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution ■ 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  so  cor- 

TPCtt 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Article  2,  section  1. 

g+ft  tpg  • 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
ahaU  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Courts- 
Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  so  cor- 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Constitution 
does  not  provide  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  judicial  power  or  can  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  tne 
Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  courts 
that  have  jurisdiction  over  subjects 
which  involve  the  Constitution.  Is  that 
not  true?  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  the  Senator  will  recall,  earlier  in  the 
debate— a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  ago— i 
made  my  major  legal  argument  against 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  One  of  tne 
major  premises  of  that  speech  was  the 


dying  days  of  a  session,  has  been  willing 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
talk  until  Christmas,  if  necessary,  for  I 
believe  it  is  important,  if  necessary,  that 
the  Congress  remain  in  session,  election 
or  no  election,  until  Christmas  rather 


nents,  I  think  the  proponents  ought  to 
state  their  case  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
desires  the  floor?    Who  yields  time? 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  suggest  the  absence  of 

*  Th^'^RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the    roll.  '  ,j  i  T       net 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  „,..>,«„* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  designated  by  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Thurmond]  to  have 


rnTSSAruntn  Christmas  rather    ^^^^e^oTthHi^irthlVI^  allotted  ^ 
than  write  a  Precedential  record    n  an    ^^^^^^^ts  of  this  proposed  substitute, 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislative    ^^^t  myself  5  minutes  or  such  addi- 


attempt  on  mc  t/c*iu  v/*   «-•-  --^- 
body  to  invade  the  constitutional  prerog 
atives  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court     In 
that  10  years  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  along  with  a  little  band— and 
we  had  all  kinds  of  unkind  names  di- 
rected at  us— stayed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  made  clear  to  the  leadership 
that  we  would  talk  until  Christmas  in  or- 
der for  example,  to  defeat  the  attempt 
to  iiivade  the  rights  of  the  courts  in  con- 
nection with  habeas  corpus.  We  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  made  it  clear 
that   we   would   flght   until   Christmas 
against  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  Mal- 
lory  rule  when  there  had  not  been  a 
moment  of  committee  hearing  on  the 

Mallory  rule.  ,n,    ^^  «f 

There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  oi 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  reverse 


raUot  myself  5  minutes  or  such  addi- 
tional time  as  I  may  see  fit  to  use. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  a  matter  that 
has  aheady  been  debated  to  some  extent, 
but  certainly  has  not  been  overdebated. 
nor  hS^the  time  spent  on  it  been  enough. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Usissippi.  considering  t^e  to^rtance 
and  the  consequences  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  before  us.  ^    „     ^ 

I  speak  not  in  derogation  of  the  Court 
as  an  institution,  but  I  speak  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  responsibility  a^a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  As  I  was  saying^  tms 
matter  is  so  far-reaching  and  so  impor- 
tant that  I  think  the  Senate  ha^  not  o^ 
been  justified,  but  doubly  iustmed  in  the 
time  it  has  used  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question.    With  great  deference  to 
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as  an  Institution  of  >otfr  Grov 

and  a  highly  important^  one.  I 

It  clearly  extended  its  basic  con- 

"  Jurisdiction  when  It  first  went 

he   matter  of   apportionment   of 

egislatures.    I  said  so  at  the  time. 

when  the  Baker  case  was  decided 

:,  that  It  spelled  trouble.    I  meant 

that  it  spelled  the  most  serious 

trouble  not  only  for  the  Court, 

the  Congress  and  for  every  State 

State  legislature  in  our  great 


aid 


gng 


basis 


of  xHir  Gk 
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Justice  Frankfurter,   one  of  the 

strong  minds  on  the  Court,  pointed 

great  force  at  that  time,  with 

earning  and  lucidity,  the  problem 

and    the    consequences    that 

follow  frcan  the  decision  of  the 

going  into  the  matter  of  leglsla- 

^fportionment. 

shown  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
^own  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
others,  that  there  have  been 
in  the  system ;  that  the  State  leg- 
have  been  tardy;  that  they  have 
performed  in  an  ideal  way ;  that  they 
delayed  apportionment  that  in  some 
been  long  overdue, 
if  that  is  to  be  the  reason  for 
our    system    in    important 
then.  If  it  had  a  mind  to  do  so, 
Ccjurt  could  rewrite  our  system  on 
it  desired, 
system  is  not  designed  for  perfec- 
Dur   system   is   not   designed    to 
everything  out  with  ultimate  pre- 
1  ind  in  a  completely  and  most  sat- 
way  to  all  people, 
recently  when  the  Court  went 
into  this  forest,  in  the  Reynolds 
Sims  case,  decided  this  year,  1964, 
a   further   illustration   of    the 
and  further  confusion  and  fur- 
prbblems  that  are  irreconcilable  and 
should  be  left  for  solution  by  the 
legislatures. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
the  Senator  has  expired. 
ITENNIS.    I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
1  tilnutes. 

great  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
a  Federal  district  court  has  ac- 
<  hanged  the  term  of  the  members 
i  ;tate  legislatures  to  a  1-year  term. 
were  elected  for  a  2-year  term. 
great  State  of  Illinois,  accord- 
\  ?hat  I  read  last  evening,  a  special 
has    been    called    wherein    all 
s  of  the  legislature  will  run  at 
each  voter  will  therefore  be  re- 
o  vote  for  all  177  members  of  the 
These  are  illustrations  of  the 
and  confusion  which  have  re- 
l^om  the  Reynolds  decision.    They 
a  sweeping  aside,  by  the  Fed- 
courts,  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
these  States  merely  because  the 
was  not  satisfactory  to 
It  is  a  great  exercise  of  im- 
if  it  can  be  said  to  be  based 
constitutional  authority.     Here 
two  cases  in  which  the  people  of 
are  thrown  into  complete 
as  to  how  they  shall  select  the 
of  their  legislative  bodies. 
I  rovisions  we  have  been  debating 
voting  on  would  have  delayed  the 
of  this  principle,  but  the  pro- 
now  have  before  us  would  bring 
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£  ;ates 


in  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress, 
not  to  be  quickly  exercised,  of  course,  but 
to  meet  the  problem  head  on,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  solution  to  it. 

I  find,  too,  that  a  great  many  thinking      .,.._,       ^„  .„  ,v,v,v,««ot 
and  impartial  people,  even  those  who  can    pendent^  judicla^TvaTlable  'to^pr,?^ 
accept  the  first  decision  in  Baker  against     the  guarantee  of  rights  in  that  f^^"^ 
Carr.  do  not  accept  the  second  decision.     '"""  rr,r.n-*^„  #-. — *<i..x...     "*''  °«»uu 
this  year,  by  any  stretch  of  reasoning  or 
imagination 


nations  have  magnifl--^ 
written  constitutions.  They  read  hiT^ 
tifuUy.  The  trouble  is  that  life  in  th  ' 
nations  is  not  desired  by  free  mv^ 
Why?     It  is  because  there  is  no  taSi' 


The  average  American 
cannot  accept  as  a  sound  constitutional 
principle  the  decision  of  the  Court  in 
Reynolds  against  Sims  that  the  least 
numerous  legislative  body  of  the  State 
legislature  may  not  be  apportioned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  State  in  any  way 
except  on  a  one-man-one-vote  basis.  It 
is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican and  beyond  his  imagination  and  be- 
yond his  logic.  One  reason  is  that  it  Is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  theory  of  our 
Federal  system  which  has  been  in  use 
until  this  day.  and  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  pattern  that  was  in  effect  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  It  was  in  ef- 
fect then.  It  was  in  effect  when  the  14th 
amendment  was  adopted.  It  is  in  effect 
today,  or  at  least  it  was  until  it  was  dis- 
turbed without  any  authority  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Baker  case. 

Congress  not  only  has  the  power,  but 
also  the  duty  and  responsibility,  to  bring 
into  this  forest  of  confusion,  this  trouble 
area,  order  out  of  chaos,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  has  the  responsibility  to  make  a 
bold,  clear-cut  assertion  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  under  our  Constitution  to 
clear  up  this  matter. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said  before  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  I  believe  accurately,  that  few  of  us 
will  be  permitted  service  in  this  body  over 
a  period  of  years  sufficient  again  to  be 
confronted  with  a  more  basic  question 
than  the  one  that  confronts  us  in  this 
series  of  efforts  to  put  our  thumb  in  the 
eye  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Much  of  the  debate  has  dwelt  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures  on  the  formula  of 
one  man,  one  vote  is  good  or  bad. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
feels  that  thus  indeed  is  the  correct  ap- 
plication of  the  14th  amendment's  guar- 
antees of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
I  think,  however,  that  more  time  should 
and  well  could  be  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  is  even  more  basic  than  the 
argument  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  or 
is  not  desirable  to  assure  that  one  man's 
vote  in  a  State  does  not  carry  10  times 
the  weight  of  another  man's  vote,  even 
if  that  man  is  10  times  smarter.  Of 
course  that  is  not  the  basis  on  which  he  is 
given  10  times  the  vote. 

Whatever  one's  attitude  may  be  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Reynolds  case 
decision,  I  suggest  that  we  are  confronted 
in  the  Thurmond  amendment  with  a  far 
more  fundamental  concern.  It  would 
be  the  lirst  step  on  the  road  which  would 
result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  discovery 
that  the  written  Constitution,  with  its 
guarantees  of  rights,  is  worth  exactly  the 
cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 
That  is  a  lesson  of  history  which  our 
society  should  clearly  understand. 


fully  written  Constitution 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER     Th 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  2  more  min 
utes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HART.    What  is  proposed  here  ix 
to  say  that  the  Court  shall  not  be  al 
lowed  to  review  this  particular  matter  of 
State  apportionment. 

If  that  Is  done,  it  Is  possible  to  add  10 
more  constitutional  rights  and  say  that 
the  courts  shall  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  those  rights,  or,  for  that  mat 
ter,  to  review  anything,  except  within 
the  jurisdiction  which  was  given  to  the 
court  as  basic  jurisdiction  in  the  Con- 
stitution. We  could  say  to  the  court- 
"You  are  not  to  pass  upon  apportion- 
ment," and  then  we  could  add  10  or 
more  rights  on  which  the  court  could  not 
pass.  Having  enjoined  the  court  thus 
far,  we  are  in  a  position  to  deny  it  other 
jurisdiction  also. 

Do  not  Senators  realize  where  we  are 
going? 

We  have  a  written  Constitution.  A 
formula  is  provided  for  changing  the 
Constitution.  It  is  by  way  of  consti- 
tutional amendment.  We  have  three 
independent  branches  of  government. 
The  Congress  is  one  of  them,  Any  more 
than  we  would  want  the  Supreme  Court 
to  tell  us  to  stop  legislating;  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights,  or  in  any  other  area,  we 
have  no  business  telling  the  court,  "Do 
not  sit  as  judges  in  mattes  like  civil 
rights  or  reapportionment." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Except  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  the  weakest  branch  of 
government.  It  is  a  branch  that  has 
neither  the  sword  nor  the  purse.  The 
executive  branch  has  the  power  of  ad- 
ministration. We  have  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

So  we  should  be  careful,  In  order  to 
preserve  the  separation  of  powers,  that 
we  adhere  to  a  proper  confidence  in  the 
dignity  of  our  coordinate  brainches. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
2  minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
have  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  that  the  vote  on 
the  Thurmond-Tuck  amendment  will  be 
decisive  and  will  reflect  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  although  there  may  be  times 
when  I  or  some  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  may  not  like  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  are  not  thie  reviewing 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
we  are  not  supposed  to  put  the  Su- 
preme Court  out  of  business.  The  day 
we  do  that,  history  will  mark  as  the  day 
when  this  Republic  began  to  disinte- 
grate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  not  In 
the  Chamber. 
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«    T  o«  rAtM^senting  the  I  am  deUghted  to  support  the  amend- 

^  STBNNM.  ,,I^«?  "^/^^  '*"*  ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolma 

^tor  from  south  Ca^o  ma.  i  Mr.  Thurmond  1.                         ,h  ..    m 

^,  DOUGLAS.    |„^jl^"_fXnv  ti^e  if  Mr    THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  in 

Supreme  Court.  This  amendment  would 
restrict  that  power  in  apportionment 
cases.  It  is  clear  that  the  field  of  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures  has  never 
been  delegated  to  the  Natio^^l  Govern- 

ssfifrj^-fcj::::  Bsz^^^^'^  -»r==;n;ni;-jr.a^ 

m    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    the  ^^f  .^i^J"' VJ'e-.  ^a      as  it  was  before  the 

setter' rom  south  C-olina  in  his  pres-  ^^^^^^J,  ^nd^down  its  decision. 

Station  of  this  amendment  Ijasaireaay  o  y                      Government  is  so  con- 

Jite^-asapart^of^h.^-^^^^^^^^^  ^^Ot^^Nat^^  -n^mritl^eTural 


The  TrESIDING  "oFFICER.      The 
^^^iJellhS' C^^^^^^^^^^^  to  call  the 

"^r   THURMOND.     Mr.  President    I 
funaSmous  consent  that  the  order 
*^.i^m,nrum  call  be  rescinded. 
^Ce'pR^SSl^G  OFFICER.    Without 
obi2tion.^^issoordered 


My  amendment  is  intended  to  correct 
that  situation.  It  is  intended  to  leave 
the  field  of  jurisdiction  with  the  Stotra 
just  as  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution, 
our  Founding  Fathers,  intended,  m  the 
first  instance.  ,    _  _,,. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois speaks.  I  may  wish  to  reply  to  him. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  IlUnois  has  4 
minutes  remaining.  .^     .  r  *,oh 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but 


"f  oriirle  III  of  the  Constitution  to  show 
1  authority  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
S  congress  to  pass  on  the  question  pre- 
S  by  the  proposed  amendment^  I 
S  read  from  article  HI.  section  2.  which 
Klieve  will  complete  the  record  on  this 

question: 

The    Judicial    Power    shall    extend    to    all 
cZ  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this 
S     t'.tntiTn   the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
^rSeatles  made   or  which  shaU  be  made. 
ifthe ir  Authorlty;-to  all  cases  affecting 
Zbas^aSors,    other    public    Ministers    and 
^S!-to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  marl- 
^°°f  Jurisdiction;— to  Controversies  to  which 
runlt^d  Sates  shall  be  a  Party  -to  Con- 
imversles  between  two  or  more  States;   be- 
i?in    a    State    and     Citizens    of    another 
SU^-letween       Citizens       of       different 
ISws— between  Citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming   lands    under    Grants    of    different 
StotTLd  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens 
Srof,anr  foreign     States.    Citizens    or 
Subjects. 

That  outlines  the  entire  judicial  power 
of  the  Federal  courts.  .  •   „, 

The  section  relating  to  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  been  quoted. 

X  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 

^'^Mr^ THURMOND.    I  yield  3  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  second  sentence 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  article  in  pro- 
vides : 

In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned. 
the  supreme  Court  shaU  have  appelate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact  with 
such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

So  this  is  a  case  in  which  Congress 
has  the  authority  and  responsibihty  to 
pass  on  the  question  of  whether  we  shall 
make  this  exception.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HART],  with  all  ^ference  to 
him,  that  Congress  should  not  touch  this 
subject,  regardless  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, will  not  hold  up  in  the  face  of  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

If  we  adopt  that  formula,  we  can  never 
go  into  any  subject,  grave,  serious  and 
far  reaching  as  it  might  be.  Thus,  our 
constitutional    authority    is    clear    and 

positive.    Our  duty  is  clear  and  positive. 
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and  small  areas,    x. ~-     ,.       o»« 

Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  has  two  Sen 
ators,  just  as  many  Senators  as  the  State 
of  Texas,  a  big  State,  or  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  biggest  State.  To  counter- 
balance this,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  based  on  population. 

What  is  wrong  with  allowing  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  to  say  whether  they  wish 
?o  have  the  kind  of  system  s^piilar  to  the 
National  Government,  or  whether  they 
wish  to  have  a  unicameral  system,  or 
some  other  kind  of  system? 

The  people  of  each  State,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  have  that  PO^er.  If  they 
did  not  have  it  already  under  the  Con- 
stitution-which  they  clearly  do-I 
would  favor  giving  that  power  to  the 
States  of  the  Nation. 

We  must  remember  that  ^  this  coun- 
try there  are  51  governments.     We  do 
not  have  a  United  States  composed  of 
suMivilions.      we    have    50    sovereign 
States  which  have  all  the  powers  m  the 
world  Except    certain    specific    powers 
which  the  States  have  delegated  to  the 
National  Government.     They  have  not 
delegated   the   field   of   apportionment 
Therefore,  they  have  reserved  it  to  them- 
selves    But  the  Supreme  Court  has  en- 
ter^  the  field   and  has   deprived  the 
States  of  their  authority  in  this  field. 


reply 

The  Senator  from  South  Carohna  is 
assuming  that  there  have  been  no 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  after 
the   10th   amendment,  which  provided 

that:  „  ..  ^ 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Stites  by  the  Constitution,  nor  Pro^blted  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

We  are  all  aware,  or  should  be  aware, 
that  there  is  a  14th  amendment.  The 
14th  amendment  provides,  in  section  i . 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
Si'es  of  citizens 'of  the  United  Stat^;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
llirty  or  property  without  due  Pr^«^  ° 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  ^l^hlnits  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

That  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Coristi- 
tution  as  any  other  feature— indeed,  it 
supersedes  other  features.  „„^^i. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  properly 
asked  how  can  we  have  equal  protecUon 
of  the  laws  if  we  have  grossly  unequal 
representation  in  the  legislatures  which 
make  the  laws.  I  beheve  that  the  Su- 
nreme  Court  was  completely  correct  in 
"ts  decisions,  both  in  the  Tennessee  c^e 
and  in  the  Alabama  case,  because  if  we 
have  grossly  unequal  representation  in 
one  house,  that  can  be  a  power  of  veto 
over  the  State's  laws. 

The  Tuck  amendment  would  close  on 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  courts 
of  lower  Federal  jurisdiction  from  con- 
sidering any  reapportionment  cases,  and 


,ates  of  their  authority  in  this  field.        ^^^i'^^er^tuate  the  existing,  unequal. 
Thus,  my_  amendment  IS  intended  t^^    "°ttStion  which  the  State  legisla- 


correct'  that  decision  of  the   Supreme 

^^Afl  stated,  we  have  50  States  and  we 
have  a  Central  Government.    There  are 
functions  for  the  States  and  there  are 
functions  for  the  Federa    ^Government. 
The  function  of  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment should  be  left  to  the  States. 
S?was  the  intention  of  the  Founding 
Fathers      It  was   left  with  the  States 
fhroughout  the  173  years  of  Anierican 
history  until  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
Sown  its  initial  decision.     It  is  strange 
that  it  took  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unitod  States  down  through  history,  al 
the  years  of  the  existence  of  our  National 
Government,  before  it  acted  in  thi§  field^ 
Previous  Supreme  Courts  have  not  dared 
to  entor  this  field  because  there  was  no 
jurisdiction  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  act 
in  the  field  of  apportionment.    But  the 
present  Supreme  Court  has  seen  fit  to 
do  so. 


uSust  situation  which  the  State  legisla- 
tures have  refused  to  correct. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  IlUnois  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Not  on  my  time,  but 
the  Senator  may  do  so  on  the  tune  ol 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     I   need   only   30 

seconds.  „^    -j^^*    r 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may   proceed  for  30 

^Th^ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Virgima  is 
recognized  for  30  seconds^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Tuck 
amendment  apply  to  the  house  or  to  the 
spnate  of  the  State?  ,  , 

Mr  ?K>UGLAS.  What  is  before  us^ 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


no-a 


Ai 


«.«-V^Trf^T» 
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Mr,  lOBERTSON.  Does  the  amend- 
ment a  aply  only  to  the  senate?  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  applies 
to  botb  house  or  senate  of  a  State. 

Mr.  C?LARK.  It  does  not  apply  to 
either.  It  strips  the  Court  of  all  juris- 
diction It  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
senate  or  house. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  correct.  If  we  can 
deny 

Mr.  nrORMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  yield- 
ing an  7  more  time  while  the  Senator 
from  H  Inols  continues. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  '  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I  )OUOLAS.  If  we  can  deny  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  the 
district  or  circuit  courts,  on  any  matter 
dealing  with  reapportionment,  then  we 
can  del  ly  jurisdiction  on  any  other  mat- 
ter—sujh  as  the  right  to  vote,  and  the 
other  f  >ature  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  '  Tius,  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  ouncHy  beaten. 

I  wis  a  that  we  might  have  been  able 
to  discuss  this  amendment  for  a  longer 
period  3f  time.  In  a  moment  of  good 
fellows]  dp,  I  agreed  to  a  limitation  of 
debate.  I  now  regret  that  I  did  so,  but 
It  was  c  one  in  a  desire  to  oblige. 

Mr.  'ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Seiator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  I OUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Serator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  I  ASTORE.  How  can  we  legislate 
to  depr  ve  the  Supreme  Court  of  author- 
ity whi(  h  It  has  imder  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  r  OUGLAS.  I  cannot  understand 
It. 

Mr.  ]  ►ASTORE.  This  amendment  Is 
absoluU  ly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  X>UGLAS.  If  the  amendment 
should  )e  adopted,  it  would  require  3  or 
4  years  for  the  Court  to  pronounce  it 
imconst  tutlonal;  In  the  meantime  It 
would  h  ave  done  vast  damage. 

Mi.  P  \ST0RE.  Apart  from  that,  I  do 
not  beli(  ve  that  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate she  old  vote  for  any  amendment 
which  ij  patently  unconstitutional 

Mr.  D  DUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  th(  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  beei  i  suggested  that  my  amendment 
Is  unconstitutional.  That  is  not  true. 
As  I  stated  in  my  original  statement, 
article  I  a,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  : 

Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 


Septemher  is 


that  some  Senators  should  wish  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  own  States — 
the  people  of  Illinois,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  or  of  any 

other  State— of  the  right  to  decide  on     .._.  „ ,    ^..^  ocu^r^r  t,«».  , 

the  type  of  legislature  they  want.    They     achusetts  [Mi^.  Saltonst^ll]  ?£  Sf* 
want  to  let  the  Supreme  Court  decide  it.    tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  &ontf*°*' 
I  am  willing  to  trust  the  people.    I  am     fho  .«5»»,of.„.  fw.™  n^..-:.  ;,^°^J-  •ad 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tMi-  rv- 
TON],  the  Senator  from  Arbonar?" 
GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from  idit 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  w 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  iJaj! 


In  all 


public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  Shi  11  have  original  Jurisdiction.     In  all 


the  other 


I  repei  it — 


In  all  the 


Case 


other  Cases 


That   ncludes  reapportionment — 
before  m  intioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall 
have  appsllate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law 
and  Pact   with  such  Exceptions,  and  under 
such  Reg  ilatlons  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

It  is  a1  »solutely  clear  that  Congress  has 
the  powi  r  to  remove  jurisdiction  In  the 
field  of  a  ?portionment  from  the  Supreme 
Court  if  t  wishes  to  do  so.    I  am  amazed 


willing  to  tnist  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. If  they  want  a  unicameral  legisla- 
ture, they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  have 
it.  If  they  want  some  other  kind  of  gen- 
eral assembly,  they  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  have  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ought  to  dic- 
tate to  any  State  the  type  of  legislative 
body  it  should  have.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  should  say  to  the  States : 
"You  are  compelled  to  have  this  type  of 
legislative  body,  although  you  desire  an- 
other type  of  legislative  body." 

This  amendment  would  merely  give 
the  decision  to  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  let  each  State  have  the  type  of  leg- 
islature it  desires. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it.  That 
would  remove  the  jurisdiction  in  appor- 
tionment cases  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  in- 
tended it  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WALTERS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartki],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr, 
Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Long  ]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 


the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mi-   TowSn 
are  necessarily  absent.  ' 

Also,  the  Senator  from  tJtah  ru, 
Bennett],  the  Senators  from  NebraS." 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaJ.  and  tS 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WauAiMi 
are  necessarily  absent.  ^^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr,  Jordan],  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Idah« 
would  vote  "nay."  ^^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Hruska],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
ScoTT].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatw 
from  Ksmsas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltom- 
STALL]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Biirdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Edmondson 


[No.  574  Leg.) 

YEAS — 21 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Mundt 

Robertson 

RusseU 

NAYS— 56 
Fong 
FiUbrlght 
Gore 
Hart 
Hayden 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javlts 
Keating 
Kucbel 
Lausche 
Magniison 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McOovern 
Mclntyre 
McNamara 
Mechem 
MetcaU 


Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Monroney 

Morse 

MorU)n 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Salinger 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


I 


Bennett 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Goldwater 

Omening 

Hartke 


HIU 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Jordan. Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long.  Mo. 
McOee 
Miller 


Moss 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Symington 

Tower 

Walters 

Wmiams,  Del. 


196^ 

«  »/r  thurmond's  amendment,  in  the 
j^of^^tltute  for  the  D^^n- 

°^^»irt  amendment,  was  rejected. 

^utsSSnA  obtained  the  floor. 
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m.ja.TH  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McNamara's 

'^^''CLARK.    Mr.  president,  I  desire, 
to  propound  several  parliamentary  in- 
?uirics  to  the  Chair  with  respect  to  the 
Sntment  of  Senate  conferees  on  the 
SiSurity  bill,    in  order  that  the 
SSr  may  understand  the  inquiries    I 
2r  the  Chair  to  turn  to  page  22  of  the 
^lendar  of  business  for  Tuesday,  Sep- 
Smber  15  on  which  are  listed  the  Senate 
I^ferees  appointed  on  September  3.    I 
S  t^latSntion  of  the  Chair  to  the 
Snerally  recognized  rule  that  a  majority 
Sthe  conferees  representing  the  Senate 
on  any  legislative  controversy  must  have 
™rted  the  position  of  the  Senate  on 
Sons  in  disagreement  with  the  House 
^Representatives.    I    suggest    to   the 
Chair-and  if  the  Chair  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  me,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
wUl  so  advise   me-that  the  principal 
matter   in    disagreement    between    the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the 
sSial  security  bill  was  the  Gore  amend- 
S  which  established  health  care  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security. 

Then  I  call  attention  to  the  voting  rec- 
ord of  Senators  listed  as  conferees.  I 
note  that  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  voted 
against  the  Gore  amendment  Senator 
I^NG  of  Louisiana  voted  against  the  Gore 
amendment.  Senator  Smathers  of  Flor- 
ida voted  against  the  Gore  amendment. 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  voted 
against  the  Gore  amendment.  Senator 
CARLSON  of  Kansas  voted  against  the 
Gore  amendment. 

Of  the  seven  Senators  listed  as  con- 
ferees only  two— Senators  Anderson  and 
GORE— voted  for  the  Gore  amendment, 
which  is  the  principal  matter  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
My  first  parliamentary  inquiry,  with 
respect  to  which  I  would  ask  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  to  turn  to  page  172  of  "Senate 
Procedure."  authored  by  our  Parliamen- 
tarians Messrs.  Watkins  and  Riddick,  is 
to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  precedent  in 
the  Senate  that  conferees  are  designated 
by  the  friends  of  the  measure  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Senate,  and  with  consideration  for 
the  usual  party  ratio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  reading  from  page 
172  of  the  manual  entitled  "Senate  pro- 
cedure "  which  states  that  conferees  are 
designated  by  friends  of  the  measure 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  with  considera- 
tion for  the  usual  party  ratio. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  Would  the  Senator  like  me 
to  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  question, 
without  losing  the  floor. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  will  be  partly  a 
question  and  partly  an  observation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
has  the  floor.  He  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  propound  some 
parliamentary  inquiries. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  permit  me  to 
retain  the  floor?  Does  he  wish  me  to 
yield  the  floor,  or  does  he  wish  me  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  lUinois? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wUl  yield,  under  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  he  can  yield  to 
whatever  end  he  wishes  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  „       . 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  shall  not  be  long, 
and  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  yield  to  hun. 
I  do  not  wish  the  continuity  of  my  in- 
quiries to  be  interrupted  by  an  observa- 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  This  will  be  in  the 
mainstream     of     the      Senator's     m- 

quiries ^  , . 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  decline  to  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Very  well. 
Mr  CLARK.  Does  the  Chair  agree 
that  the  critical  vote,  on  which  it  was 
determined  whether  conferees  are  friends 
of  the  measure  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate 
on  matters  in  disagreement  with  the 
House,  was  on  the  Gore  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  not  propounded  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry The  Chair,  who  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  cannot  agree 
that  was  the  principal  vote  or  was  not 
the  principal  vote  upon  the  bill. 

Mr   CLARK.    I  therefore  propound  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry.     Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  as  set  forth 
on  page  172,  and  as  amplifled  by  the 
precedents  set  forth  in  note  8  on  that 
page,  which  include  a  precedent  to  the 
effect  that  Senators  who  are  appointed 
as  conferees  in  violation  of  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  should  resign  so 
places  are  made  available  for  friends  of 
the  measure  with  respect  to  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
should  not  Senators   be   appointed   to 
assure  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees  support   the  position  of  the 

Senate?  ^^„^,r^  t^^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  Ugaln  not  propounded  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  Chair 

Mr  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Chair 
then,  whether  the  precedents  do  not 
reveal  that  where  the  situation  exists 
which  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chair,  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
Senators  who  have  been  appointed  as 
conferees  and  who  are  not  in  syinpathy 
with  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate 
on  matters  in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  resign  so  Sen- 
ators who  support  the  position  of  the 
Senate— or  at  least  a  majority  of  Uiem— 


with  respect  to  matters  in  disagre«nent. 
may  be  appointed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore In  order  to  make  it  clear  what 
"Senate  Procedure"  states,  the  Chair  wiU 
read  the  precedents  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

In  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
certain  cxjnferees  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  BUI 
Ui  1925  favorable  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate, members  of  the  committee  senior  In  rank 
were  successively  elected  and  excused  by 
unanimous  consent  until  the  desired  con- 
ferees were  reached  In  the  order  of  tiielr 
seniority.' 

In  1952.  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  en- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  majority  of  conferees  favor- 
able  to  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.* 


The  conferees  in  this  instance  have 

been  appointed.  „v,«h  h«  o 

This  question  could  be  reached  by  a 

motion  to  reconsider,  if  the  motion  were 

made  in  time.  .    .   ,     i.. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 

ruling 

The'  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  statements  of  the  Chair  were 
not  rulings;  they  were  only  statements 
made  in  response  to  parliamentary  in- 

^^M?^  CLARK.  I  make  one  further 
comment.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  or  to 
any  other  Senator,  or  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

I  make  no  parliamentary  inquiry  now. 
I  suggest  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  appointment  of  conferees,  in  accord- 
ance with  Senate  precedence,  should  be 
the  appointment  as  conferees,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  conferees,  of  Sena- 
tors who  supported  the  Gore  amendment, 
which  I  suggest  is  the  principal  matter 
in  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses. 
That  would  require  an  adequate  number 
of  conferees  who  voted  against  the  Gore 
amendment— namely  Senators  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Smathers, 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  CARLSON---to 
ask  to  be  excused  from  serving  in  order 
that  friends  of  the  measure  could  be  ap- 
pointed in  their  places. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois.  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President — - 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    May  the  Chair  make  one  comment 
before  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pro- 
ceeds'   The  Chair  does  not  appoint  the 
conferees  in  his  own  right  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.    The  Chair  appoints 
the  conferees  as  a  result  of  a  motion  from 
the  floor  in  each  instance  that  he  be  au- 
thorized to   appoint  certain  conferees. 
At  the  time  the  motion  was  made  the 
Senator  challenging  the  appointment  of 
the  conferees  could  have  caUed  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  "Senate  Procedure 
that  have  been  cited  by  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chair, 
and  at  that  time  the  Senate  itself  would 
have  decided,  because  the  Chair  does  not 
make  the  appointments  as  a  matter  or 
right  as  the  Presiding  Officer. 


1  Jan.  28.  1925,  68-2,  Journal,  pp.  120-121. 
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Mr.  President,  wiU 
yield? 

Let  me  yield  first  to  the 
from  Illinois.     I  may  state  to 
from  New  Mexico  that  the 
ejitary  situation  is  that  the  Sen- 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNabiara]  has 
and  has  yielded  to  me  without 
right  to  the  floor.    He  has 
the  right  to  yield  to  other  Sen- 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
has  been  pressing  me  to  yield 
'  I  do  so. 

I  never  press  the  Sen- 

iinything.     I  hope  the  Senator 

me  to  observe  that  he  spoke 

1  fhen  he  said  the  conferees  had 

from  those  who  voted  on  the  pre- 

There  is  neither  precedent 

for  that.    All  that  is  neces- 

the  conferees  who  have  been 

to  contend  for  the  Senate  posi- 

ong   as   they   reasonably   can. 

the  rule  book,  no  other  obli- 

the  conferees  beyond  that,  in- 

know. 

With  all  due  respect  and 

(Reference  to  my  very  dear  friend 

ois,  whose  erudition  is  almost 

I  suggest,  that  the  Senator 
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precedents  of  the  Senate  that 
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the  Chair  has  ruled.    This  is 
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Procedure,"  where  it  is  very 

st4ted  that  the  conferees  are  des- 

friends  of  the  measure  who 

athy  with  the  prevailing  views 

The  conferees  who  have 

appointed  in  this  case  are  not  in 

with  the  prevailing  views  of 


again  that  enough  of  them 
so  that  we  can  send  to  con- 
majority   of   conferees   who 
n  support  of  the  Gtore  amend- 


DH  KSEN. 


I  should  like  to  make 

First,  there  is  nothing 

that  requires  that  con- 

1  have  voted  with  the  prevail - 

Second,  it  would  be  an  affront 

cpnferee  if  we  started  with  the 

that  a  conferee  would  not 

cjantend  for  the  Senate  position 

he  could  reasonably  do  so. 

No  one  has  suggested 

conferees  would  not  sup- 

£  enate  posi^on  as  long  as  they 

could.    I  Challenge  no  man's 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may 

I  raised  this  question  on  one 

irlth    the    late    Senator    from 

Mr.  Kerr,  when  I  clashed  with 

floor.   At  that  time  the  spon- 

measure  were  unwilling  to 

position,  and  I  withdrew  my 


CLIRK 
S  inate 


mall  who  established  this  prece- 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1,  who  well  recalls  when,  as  a 
intrepid  efforts,  Senators  re- 
conferees  in  order  to  assure 


that  the  position  which  he  had  carried 
successfully  before  the  Senate  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  make  one  last  ob- 
servation. Mr.  President.  One  incident 
does  not  establish  a  precedent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  to  whom  I 
should  yield  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Perhaps  I  would  be 
able  to  say  something  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  not  be  able  to  say. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  was  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  refer- 
ences to  the  procedure,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  are  not 
practical  procedures.  I  have  repeatedly 
supported  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  complained  bitterly  about 
conferees  failing  to  support  the  Senate 
position  in  conference.  I  have  com- 
plained specifically  about  conferees  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  not  supporting  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  not  the  Senator  on 
one  occasion  press  his  complaint  to  the 
point  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
several  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee who  did  not  support  the  view  of  the 
Senate  to  resign — the  Senator  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  could  be  appointed 
as  a  conferee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  happened.  I  believe  I  had 
gained  enough  seniority  to  be  appointed 
as  a  conferee.  I  believe  the  Record  will 
show  that  the  way  in  which  conferees 
have  been  appointed  for  the  16  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  is 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  merely 
sends  up  a  list  of  names  and  makes  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
shown  on  the  list.  He  sends  that  list  to 
the  desk. 

The  Chair  merely  reads  off  the  list  of 
names  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  has  sent  to  the  desk. 

That  is  how  it  has  been  done  as  long  as 
I  have  been  a  Senator.  I  recall  only  one 
case  when  it  was  handled  differently. 
That  was  when  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  of  Nevada  was  in  charge  of  an 
immigration  bill  on  the  floor  cf  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  his  position  was  diametrically 
opposed  and  bitterly  opposed,  almost  to 
the  point  of  a  filibuster,  to  the  Kilgore 
substitute,  which  prevailed  on  that  oc- 
casion. When  Senator  McCarran  made 
his  motion,  objection  was  made.  It  re- 
quires only  one  objection  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate  for  decision.  The 
question  did  not  come  to  a  vote.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
McCarran.  who  was  then  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  talked  to  those 
who  were  the  sponsors  of  the  substitute, 
and  they  agreed  on  what  they  thought 

should  be 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  slate. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  group  of 
conferees.    We  are  now  talking  about  a 
bill  that  I  managed  on  the  floor     I  dis- 
cussed with  the  other  members  of  the 
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committee  the  names  I  proposed  in  c«..i 
to  the  desk.  I  discussed  them  JSh^ 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Oo»il  t 
discussed  the  subject  with  the  Seiit^I 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  t 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  nil 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas].  I  suggested  ttil 
we  should  depart  from  the  usual  nro^ 
dure  under  which  the  five  senior  Mem' 
bers— thiee  Democrats  and  two  R^publi" 
cans— would  be  named  as  conferees  and 
that  we  should  add  two  additional 'con 
ferees,  both  of  whom  had  been  the  prln" 
cipal  sponsors  of  the  controversi^ 
amendment  that  we  have  in  mind 
namely,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  ,  who  had  been  the  spon- 
sor  of  the  Anderson  amendment,  which 
had  failed  by  only  two  votes  in  the  pre- 
vious  Congress,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  who  had  been  the 
sponsor  of  this  important  amendment 
this  year,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  best  I  could  make  of  it  was  that 
Senators  were  satisfied.  I  then  discussed 
what  I  proposed  to  do  with  the  Republi- 
can  leadership,  because  the  ratio  would 
then  be  5  to  2.  That  would  tend  to 
prejudice  the  membership  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Every  member  of  which 
on  the  Finance  Committee  had  voted 
against  the  Gore  amendment,  and  every 
member  of  which  had  voted  against  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  occurred 
to  me,  however,  that  the  Republican  side 
might  believe  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
conference.  Therefore,  I  discussed  the 
question  with  the  senior  Republican 
member  on  the  committee.  This  ar- 
rangement was  agreed  to. 

I  had  touched  all  bases,  and  had  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  all  Senators  who 
had  a  right  to  be  concerned.  As  a  result, 
I  sent  the  names  of  the  conferees  to  the 
desk. 

If  the  Gore  amendment  does  not  come 
back  from  conference,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause I  voted  to  recede  in  conference. 
I  have  repeatedly  criticized  thosie  who 
have  failed  to  support  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion. As  one  member  of  the  conference, 
I  expect  to  support  the  amendment.  I 
have  made  by  position  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee..  I  propose  to  vote  in 
conference  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  House  makes  it  very  clear 
that  there  is  no  possibility  under  the  sun 
that  that  amendment  can  be  agreed  to, 
we  shall  have  to  see  what  we  can  do 
further. 

Let  me  say,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate,  that  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial amendments  on  the  tax  bill  was 
the  capital  gains  amendment.  We  pre- 
vailed, as  Senate  conferees,  against  the 
House,  because  the  House  was  willing  to 
recede.  The  Senate  conferees,  even 
though  most  of  them  had  voted  against 
the  Senate  position  stood  by  the  Senate 
position  long  enough  so  that  the  House 
conferees  could  recede. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  if  the 
House  conferees  have  any  disposition  to 
recede,  they  will  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  recede.  As  to  whether  or  not 
we  shall  accurately  reflect  the  will  of  the 
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-»  brSg  in  the  conference  report.    The 
Snator  from  Pennsylvania,  of  course, 
!S  oppose  the  conference  report^ 
Vtoportant  as  the  Gore  amendment 
it  is  not  the  only  one.     I  have  12 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
well  pleased  with  the  leadership  that  will 
have  been  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  an 
excellent  suggestion  that  there  be  on  the 


^'  '^mpnt^  on  the  bUl,  one  of  them  in-  conference  committee  two  Members  of 

"^t.  a?  much  L  $  00  milUon.     We  the  Senate  not  qualified  to  be  on  t.    The 

IhSl  go  to  Sere^ce  and  do  what  we "— '  "'"  *^-  TC.r...^.- 

Of  course,   the   most   important 


can. 


the  most 
Sndmenrrn  conference  will  be  the 
Sre  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  will  be  present. 
He  was  put  on  the  conference  committee 
for  that  purpose.  So  was  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  who 
was  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  amendment 
m  the  previous  Congress. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  serious  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  on  what  he  has  said, 
other  than  to  insist,  as  the  Chair  has 
ruled  that  the  conferees  appointed  by 
the  Senate  have  been  appointed  in  dis- 
regard of  the  procedures  of  the  Senate. 
The  end  result  is  clear  that  five  of  the 
Senate  conferees  voted  against  the  Gore 
amendment,  and  that  several  of  the  con- 
ferees, including  both  Republican  mem- 
bers voted  against  the  bill  on  passage. 

I  am  sure  they  are  conscientious, 
earnest,  honest  Senators.  I  point  out 
that  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  bad  prece- 
dent, and  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  usual  procedure  of  the  Senate,  as 
set  forth  in  that  bible  written  by  the 
old  testament  prophets,  our  Parlia- 
mentarians, to  appoint  conferees  in  this 

way.  ^        . 

Whenever  the  question  has  been 
raised,  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  decided  that  friends  of  the 
measure  should  be  in  the  majority. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  stressed  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, that  the  bill  contains  other  items, 
is  equally  important.  The  bill  contains 
several  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  did  not  favor  one  of  those 
amendments.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to 
it.  I  hope  that  that  will  not  disqualify 
me  as  a  member  of  the  conference.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  that  one  amendment 
m  conference  because  it  was  the  vote  of 
the  Senate;  not  because  I  approved  it, 
but  because  the  Senate  approved  it. 

I  have  sat  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  other  confer- 
ences with  Members  of  the  House.  I  am 
well  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
more  than  one  vote  will  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana will  not  fail  to  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  up  to  the  point  he 
mentions.  If  an  absolute  impasse  oc- 
curs, he  says  he  will  then  take  another 
look.  If  that  impasse  comes,  I  hope  that 
we  will  tell  the  House  conferees  that  they 
also  have  some  things  in  the  bill  that  we 
want  to  consider  carefully,  and  that  we 
may  resist  them  as  vigorously  as  they 
will  resist  the  Gore  amendment. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  always  extremely  careful  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate.  I  am  con- 
fident that  when  the  conference  is  over. 


amendment  originally  was  the  King-An- 
derson bill.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  again  proposed  it  this 
year.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  was 
extremely  careful  to  make  certain  that 
representation  was  given  it.  I  therefore 
desire  to  say  that  I  am  certain  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  be  equally  fair 
when  we  go  to  conference.  The  confer- 
ence will  begin  tomorrow  and  will  last 
all  day  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  We 
hope  that  it  will  result  in  bringing  out 
a  bill  that  will  be  favorable  to  the  Sen- 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  comment.  In  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  complete,  I  should  like 
to  place  a  few  other  facts  in  the  Record 
with  respect  to  the  conferees. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
voted  against  the  Gore  amendment  and 
did  not  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  passage. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
who  voted  against  the  Gore  amendment, 
voted  for  the  bill  on  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  who  voted  against  the  Gore 
amendment,  nevertheless  voted  for  the 
bill  on  final  passage. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  voted  both  for  the  Gore 
amendment  and  for  the  bill  on  passage, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  voted  against  the  Gore 
amendment  and  against  the  bill  on  pas- 
sage. 

I  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  colloquy, 
which  I  think  has  been  conducted  in 
good  humor  by  all  concerned,  that  some 
of  the  conferees  will  give  rather  serious 
thought  as  to  whether  they  wish  to  place 
themselves  in  the  position  of  going  into 
a  conference  with  the  House,  whose  con- 
ferees, I  am  informed,  are  4  to  1  against 
the  Gore  amendment,  and  who  believe 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  supporting  the  Gore 
amendment,  which  they  do  not  favor,  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  con- 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding,  and  I  thank 
all  other  Senators  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

yield?  ^    ^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  conference,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  find  myself  in  a  position  of 
trying  to  have  a  Gore  amendment  agreed 
to  in  conference.  I  sought  such  agree- 
ment on  a  Gore  amendment  which  I  had 
opposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  earlier 
in  the  session. 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  in 
charge  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.    Only 
one  amendment  was  voted  into  it  which 
I  undertook  to  defeat  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  a  Gore  amendment 
that  was  designed  to  tax  people  over- 
seas.   I  do  not  believe  any  member  of 
the    conference    voted    for    the    Gore 
amendment  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate;  but  we  brought  about  half  of  it 
back    from    conference,    although    the 
House  did  not  want  to  take  any  of  it. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  one  reason  why 
we  brought  half  of  it  back  was  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fought  for  it  in  conference.    We  thought 
it  was  our  duty.    That  is  my  attitude 
toward  the  conference  to  be  held  some- 
time this  week. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  under  the  same 
conditions  as  I  yielded  previously  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  corrobo- 
rate the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  also  to  recall  that  there  was  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  interest- 
equalization  bill  which  he  brought  back 
from  conference  partly  as  a  result  of  his 
work  and  also  the  work  of  other  Senate 
conferees,  who  had  voted  against 
the  amendment  in  committee.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  he  brought  back 
the  amendment  virtually  intact. 

So  the  Senate  has  made  great  prog- 
ress, largely,  I  think,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  jvmior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, in  having  the  conferees  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  represent  not 
their  individual  views,  but  the  views  of 
the  Senate,  whose  agents  they  are  when 
they  go  to  conference.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  I  have 
previously  yielded  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  who  has  seen  this 
practice  work  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  pointed  out,  when  conferees 
have  accomplished  something  that  they 
were  individually  opposed  to.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  time  for  this  debate 
was  when  the  Senate  appointed  the  con- 
ferees, and  not  now.  when  the  great 
statesman  from  Michigan  is  about  to 
give  us  his  wonderful  words  of  wisdom. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certainly  glad  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  upon  the  same  conditions 
under  which  I  yielded  previously  to  other 
Senators. 
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The  bill  (S.  3191)  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  to  protect  the  per- 
sons of  the  nominees  of  the  major  politi- 
cal parties  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say- 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader  and 
I  have  had  a  conference  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], and  he  has  informed  us  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  his  committee  on 
Friday  and  that  at  that  time  the  matter 
will  be  considered. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI  very  much  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380 »  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  earlier  speech  opposing  the  various 
efforts  in  Congress  to  nullify  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  legislative  ap- 
portionment, I  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  remarks  to  the  situation 
in  Michigan. 

I  cited  numerous  examples  of  how 
a  rural-dominated,  minority-controlled 
Michigan  State  Senate  consistently,  over 
the  years,  vetoed  progressive  legislation 
both  needed  and  wanted  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Further.  I  pointed  out  how  this  tyran- 
nical minority  usurped  the  appointive 
powers  of  the  Governor  and  indulged  in 
the  most  outrageous  gerrymandering  of 
legislative  and  congressional  districts  for 
partisan  advantage. 

Today.  I  intend  to  deal  with  this  issue 
of  equal  representation  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense  and  discuss  some  of  its  na- 
tional implications. 

In  my  view,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
vital  issue  to  come  before  the  Congress 
in  this  century.  Certainly,  it  is  the  most 
important  matter  to  come  before  the 
Senate  during  the  10  years  I  have  served 
in  this  body. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

Because  for  this  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic,  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  achieving  a 
triily  democratic  and  fairly  representa- 
tive government  at  the  State  level. 

This  is  due  entirely,  in  my  mind,  to 
the  historic  apportionment  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  first,  in  Baker 
against  Carr,  and  second,  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind — and 
there  seems  to  be  substantial  agreement 
on  all  sides — that  fair  apportionment  of 
our  State  legislatures  and  in  our  congres- 
sional districts  would  still  be  a  remote 
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probability  in  the  distant  future  vere 
it  not  for  the  "one-man,  one-vote"  prto- 
ciple  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  my  previous  remarks  I  cited  the 
Michigan  experience  as  an  example  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  equal  rep. 
resentation  through  the  legislative  route 
And  the  experiences  of  manjf  other 
States  confirm  this. 

Many  years  ago — back  in  the  1920't- 
H.  L.  Mencken,  who  was  an  implacable 
foe  of  what  he  described  as  "barnyard 
government,"  asserted  that  the  strangle- 
hold  maintained  on  most  State  legislg. 
tures  by  rural  minorities  was  "not  only 
unjust  and  undemocratic;  it  is  absurd," 
and  predicted  that  it  "couldn't  last." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  other 
matters.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  has  been,  as  always, 
kind  and  gracious  in  yielding  to  other 
Senators,  after  he  had  been  given  his 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  floorj 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore .     Without  obj  ecti  on ,  i  t  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  corosent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara] be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  address  which  he  began 
this  evening. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  yield  the, floor. 


DUMPING   CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
SHOES  IN  THE  U.S.  MARKET 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  recently.  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  rapidly  worsening  conditions  in  our 
Nation's  shoe  industry  brought  about  by 
the  increasing  levels  of  imports.  I  pre- 
sent today  some  new  and  rather  startling 
information  about  the  latest  threat  to 
the  industry  which  has  me  greatly  con- 
cerned. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  industry  is  once  again  takirig  a  beat- 
ing from  foreign  footwear  suppliers  and 
their  governments  who  show  little  con- 
cern for  the  disruption  and  damage  they 
cause  the  American  shoe  industry. 

The  most  recent  aggravation  Is  the 
diunping  of  Czechoslovakian  shoes  in  the 
American  market,  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns me  not  only  for  its  hnmediate  im- 
pact but  also  for  its  longrun  significance. 
I  fear,  unless  we  take  proper  remedial 
steps,  that  what  Czechoslovakia  can  do 
with  impunity  today  can  be  done  tomor- 


-fliially  without  fear,  by  other  coun- 
!^'^ndwhat  happens  today  In  shoes 
%!5^n  tomorrow  in  other  vitally  Im- 

I^^pSS'situation  is  not  a  matter 
?nf  local  interest.    The  shoe  manu- 
£u?^ag  mdustry    consists   of   mostly 
2fin    to  medium-sized  companies  op- 
SZg  «Hne  1,300  factories  situated  m 
?d^erent  States.    Taken  as  a  whole, 
1  business    of    shoemaking   provides 
^^  a  third  of  a  million  jobs  for  Amer- 
Sn  men  and  women,  and  contributes 
„r  I  billion  dollars  to  the  country's 
S  annual  payroU.    These  facts   and 
STaddltional   consideration   that   the 
Soe  industry  has  sales  of  some  $41/2  bU- 
ff  annually,  clearly  make  what  hap - 
5^  to  the  industry  a  matter  of  vital 
national  concern. 

This  industry  and  its  workers  now 
face  a  potentially  catastrophic  future, 
aid  the  direct  cause  is  the  importation 

°  Let  me  cite  some  figures.  In  the  past 
9  years  footwear  imports  have  increased 
weU  over  1.000  percent,  and  in  1963  ac- 
counted for  13  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  this  same  period,  1955  to 
1963  unemployment  has  been  edging 
higher  and  the  loss  of  job  opportunities 
now  exceeds  35.000  annuaUy. 

Projection  of  these  trends  indicates  an 
even  more  serious  condition.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1965  a  total  of  125  mil- 
Uon  foreign  shoes  will  enter  the  United 
States,  equal  to  20  percent  of  anticipated 
US  production.  It  appears  on  the  basis 
of  current  data  that  approximately  50,- 
000  job  opportunities  will  be  lost  annual- 
ly to  foreign  imports. 

As  I  have  frequently  explained,  and 
has  been  explained  in  detail  by  the  in- 
dustry in  numerous  briefs  and  state- 
ments filed   with   various   Government 
agencies,  there  is  one  and  orUy  one  cause 
for  the   increasing   penetration:    wage 
rates  and  employment  costs  in  foreign 
countries  are  substantially  lower  than 
such  rates  and  costs  in  the  United  States. 
Each  of  these  figures  means  something 
in  human  terms,  and  the  unemployment 
statistics  in  particular  are  simply  a  cold, 
if  precise  way,  of  stating  that  there  are 
an  increasing  number  of  human  beings 
who  are  suffering. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  is 
that  in  many  towns  throughout  the 
country  the  shoe  industry  is  the  principal 
and  often  the  only  source  of  income  and 
employment.  Because  of  imports,  many 
such  plants  find  it  necessary  to  curtail  or 
cease  operations.  While  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  company  to  move  its  opera- 
tions elsewhere,  the  abandoned  em- 
ployees have  nowhere  to  turn.  My  own 
State  of  Maine,  in  which  the  shoe  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  single  employer,  has 
already  suffered  serious  economic  dislo- 
cation and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless 
we  take  the  necessary  remedial  action. 

But,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  local  in  its  occurrence.  The 
national  scope  of  the  critical  situation 
in  the  shoe  industry,  and  the  widespread 
concern  for  it,  were  underscored  in  1963 
when  235  Members  of  the  House  and  33 
Members  of  this  body  petitioned  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  prevent  further  perma- 
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nent  injury  to  this  vital  sector  of  our 
economy.  In  October  of  last  year,  a 
representative  delegation  of  both  Houses, 
accompanied  by  labor  and  management, 
met  with  the  late  President  and  found 
him  concerned  with  the  problem.  This 
spring,  a  similar  group  met  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
find  him  concerned  with  the  problem. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  that  the  shoe  in- 
dustry is  not  running  to  the  Government 
to  solve  a  problem  which  the  industry 
itself  could  rectify.    It  has  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  impress  upon  for- 
eign suppliers  the  mutually   beneficial 
gains  to  be  achieved  by  multinational 
negotiations  aimed  at  giving  all  coun- 
tries a  fair  share  in  the  world  market 
without  seriously  disadvantaging  any  one 
country.    Unfortunately,    foreign    sup- 
pliers evidence  no  desire  to  negotiate;  in 
fact,  they  are  hostile  to  the  suggestion. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  in  May 
to  Milan,  Italy,  with  representatives  of 
the  American  shoe  industry,  manage- 
ment and  labor,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing   with    representatives    of    the 
Italian  shoe  industry  the  problem  relat- 
ing to  shoe  imports  into  this  country. 
The  fact  that  33  Senators  and  235  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  concerned  about 
the  shoe  import  problem  persuaded  the 
representatives  of  the  Italian  shoe  indus- 
try to  discuss  it  hi  a  meaningful  way.    I 
have  no  conviction  whatsoever  that  these 
talks  will  lead  to  a  voluntary  solution  to 
the  problem. 

If  talks  fail,  if  there  is  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  foreign  industry  to  have 
its  representatives  discuss  a  mutually 
satisfactory  resolution  with  our  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  be  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  possible  unilateral  action  to  pre- 
serve the  domestic  industry. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  American 
shoe  industry  has  not  sought  every  law- 
ful private  means  at  its  disposal  to  seek 
a  voluntary  solution  to  the  chaotic  situ- 
ation. The  fact  is,  there  is  as  yet  no 
mutuality  of  concern,  and  no  feeling  of 
mutual  obligation.  At  this  point,  foreign 
suppUers  feel  that  they  may  with  Im- 
punity continue  to  damage  the  U.S.  shoe 
industry.  The  example  I  cite  today  un- 
derscores the  same  point,  although  in- 
volving a  different  country  and  a  differ- 
ent means  of  inflicting  injury. 

The  dumping  tactic  currently  being 
used  is  the  old  weapon  of  unfair  inequita- 
ble pricing,  whereby  a  foreign  supplier 
sells  in  the  U.S.  market  at  prices  for  less 
than  those  prevailing  in  his  own  market, 
or  in  that  of  a  third  nation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  tactic  is  to  seize  a  foothold  in 
the  American  market  for  the  sake  of 
future  leverage,  and  the  obvious  result  is 
injury  to  American  industry. 

The  most  recent  exercise  of  this  preda- 
tory tactic  has  resulted  in  the  influx  of 
Czechoslovakian  shoes.  I  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  it  is 
another  burden  which  an  industry,  al- 
ready heavily  burdened,  is  forced  to 
carry. 

This  dumping  tactic  is  a  relatively  easy 
matter  for  a  state-controlled  economy 
such  as  Czechoslovakia's.  The  Czechs 
have  no  worries  about  decent  wages  paid 
to  workers,  and  there  are  no  stockholders 


to  whcwn  an  accounting  must  be  made. 
They  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  future  econc»nic  ad- 
vantage. The  temporary  impact  is  ab- 
sorbed for  longrun  political  purposes  by 
the  state  planning  agency,  buried  in  the 
ledgers  which  have  no  genuine  record  of, 
or  concern  for,  profit  and  loss. 

So  far  as  the  American  shoe  industry 
and  its  employees  are  concerned,  the  par^_ — 
ticular  source  of  dumping  is  relatively 
unimportant.    At  the  present  time,  to  be 
sure,  the  volume  of  shoe  imports  from 
Czechoslovakia  does  not  approach  that 
of  Japan  and  Italy,  but  the  general  pat- 
tern of  a  callous  attitude  on  the  part  of 
foreign  suppliers  of  all  types  has  danger- 
ous implications.     If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  remedial  steps,  we  may 
witness  the  destruction  of  large  segments 
of  the  American  shoe  industry.    I  am 
dedicated  to  seeing  to  it  that  no  such 
thing  will  happen. 

The  Members  of  this  body  carmot  af- 
ford to  be  indifferent  toward  predatory 
dumping  practices.     If  we  fail  to  act 
now,  it  wUl  in  effect  be  an  open  invita- 
tion to  other  countries  to  pursue  any 
trade  policy  they  wish,  without  regard 
to  the  impact  on  this  country's  economic 
way  of  life.    I  would  remind  Senators 
that  what  happens  to  shoes  today  can 
happen    to    other    products    tomorrow. 
The  time  to  search  for  remedy  occurs 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  make 
themselves  known,  not  when  the  patient 
is  to  far  gone  to  be  cured. 

The  task  facing  us  is  a  much-needed 
and  long-talked-about  revision  of  the 
presently  inadequate  antidumping  law. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  law  may  not  offer 
the  kind  of  protection  which  serious 
problems  such  as  the  one  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  necessitate.  Relief  under 
present  law  is  too  little  and  too  late. 

I  suggest  to  my  fellow  Senators  that 
two   particular   questions   should   meet 
with  especial  attention.     The  first  in- 
volves creating  adequate  means  for  prov- 
ing dumping  when  it  is  perpetrated  by  a 
Communist  covmtry.    The  second  is  to 
discover  a  way  by  which  the  antidump- 
ing law  can  forestall  damage  to  industry 
in  its  initial  stages.    While  the  Senate 
considers  these  suggested  revisions,  an 
interim  step  is  necessary.    I  am  asking 
the  Treaury  Department  to  begin  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  practices  described  to- 
day and  to  take  the  appropriate  remedial 
action.    But  I  repeat  that  this  is  only  an 
interim  step.    In  the  long  run  only  an 
amendment  of  the  antidumping  law  will 
be  adequate  to  the  task. 

To  be  sure,  a  voluntary  settlement  of 
these  problems  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable solution.  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
genuine  sign  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  foreign  manufacturers  to  discuss  the 
matter  reasonably  and  to  negotiate  a 
solution  equitable  to  both  parties.  In 
the  face  of  this  intransigence,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
through  governmental  action  to  put  the 
world  on  notice  that  this  country  will  not 
stand  idly  by  while  a  major  industry  suf- 
fers serious  harm. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  who  shares  my 
views  on  this  problem,  is  unfortunately 
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Unemplbjrment  which  can  flow  only  from 
dumping  s  always  a  problem  In  shoe  manu- 
facturing, because  in  so  many  towns.  It  Is 
virtually    he  sole  source  of  employment. 

Many  other  countries — Including  Great 
Britain,  A  istria,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Brazil — 
have  streimllned  procedures  for  Imposing 
dumping  puties,  without  being  forced  to  go 


through  the  complicated  process  of  finding 
injury,  or  its  likelihood.  Those  countries 
would  not  tolerate  the  extent  of  damage  al- 
ready suffered  here,  which  can  only  Increase 
unless  adequate  legislative  steps  are  now 
taken. 

Proposals  now  pending  to  amend  the  anti- 
dumping law  were  considered  carefully: 
thereupon  they  were  drafted  to  accommodate 
previously  voiced  objections  during  the  last 
session.  Therefore,  they  represent  extensive 
planning  in  an  effort  to  make  progress  In 
the  right  direction. 

Those  who  may  oppose  the  current  bills  In 
their  present  form  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity. In  hearings  or  by  amendment,  to  make 
their  objections  known.  I  feel  sure,  however, 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  not  per- 
mit any  parochial  approach  or  selfishness  to 
interfere  with  the  goal  of  a  just  amendment 
to  the  existing  law. 

Every  unreasonable  delay  means  additional 
unemployed  workers.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  these  proposals  affirma- 
tively. 

THE    IMPLICATIONS    OF    COMMUNIST    BLOC 
TRADE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  bringing 
this  important  matter  of  Czechoslo- 
vakian  dumping  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  simply  another  addition  to 
the  longstanding  economic  injury  that 
the  shoe  industry  has  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  importers,  an  extra  bur- 
den that  I  trust  this  body  will  not  long 
countenance. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  launch 
a  large-scale  attack  on  the  wisdom  of 
trading  with  Communist  bloc  nations.    I 
wish  only  to  state  in  the  clearest  possible 
terms,  as  this  newest  of  the  shoe  import 
problems    shows,    what     the    probable 
ramifications  of  trading  with  the  Com- 
munists are;  and  why.  if  we  decide  to 
trade  with  them  for  reasons  of  foreign 
policy,  we  must  constantly  be  on   our 
guard  that  other  interests  of  equal  or 
higher  value  are  not  sacrificed  in  the 
process.     Whatever    our   general   trade 
policy  may  be,  and  whatever  we  hope  to 
gain  in  particular  from  exchange  with 
the   satellites,    no   policy   should   grant 
license  to  other  countries  to  dump  their 
products  to  the  detriment  of  American 
industry.    We  should  pursue  such  a  policy 
only  so  long  as  it  furthers  this  country's 
interests  and  protects  its  economic  liveli- 
hood.   We  are  not.  I  trust,  in  the  business 
of  international  charity  when  we  deter- 
mine our  trade  objectives.     If  it  comes 
to  a  choice,  as  indeed  I  believe  it  does  in 
the  matter  discussed  today,  between  pro- 
tecting jobs  for  American  men  and  wom- 
en, and  the  distant,  hazy  hope  of  "de- 
communizing"  a  satellite  regime.  I  do 
not  hesitate  in  the  slightest  in  coming 
down    foursquare    in    defense    of    the 
American  worker.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  fellow  Senators  will  similarly  refuse 
to  tolerate  any  unemployment  caused  by 
trade  with  Communist  regimes. 

As  my  able  colleagues  have  pointed 
out.  a  general  reconsideration  of  the 
present  inadequate  antidumping  law  is 
clearly  necessary.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  we  concern  ourselves  with 
dumping  by  Communist  nations  in  par- 
ticular. The  economic  structures  of 
these  regimes  create  special  problems. 
Today.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 


context  In  which  such  problems  must  be 
analyzed. 

First,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  not-so-cold  war.  That  si- 
multaneously  simple  and  complex  fact 
marks  the  chalkUnes  for  our  actions  on 
the  world  stage,  outside  of  which  we  ven- 
ture at  our  peril.  A  second  and  corollary 
fact  of  life  we  cannot  ignore  is  that,  to 
the  Conmiunist  mind,  all  non-Cominu- 
nists  are  dangerous,  and  some  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  others.  It  follows, 
third,  that  Communist  trade  policy  has 
longrun  political  as  well  as  economic 
considerations  behind  it;  and  we  would 
do  well  to  understand  how  these  objec- 
tives are  carried  out. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of,  the  dual 
function    of    Communist    trade    policy. 
One  is  clearly  economic;  that  is,  these 
regimes  have  the  natural  desire  common 
to    all   nations   to    create   the   highest 
standard  of  living  consonant  with  what- 
ever their  primary  national  goals  happen 
to  be.    In  so  doing,  there  is  every  reason 
in  the  world  why  these  countries  should 
turn  to  the  United  States,  which  has, 
after   all,   succeeded   in   producing  the 
most  efficient  economic  machine  in  his- 
tory.    But.  as  with  any  other  coimtry, 
only  more  so  in  a  government-controlled 
economy,   economic    considea^ations  are 
often  subordinated  to  all -encompassing 
political  goals.     When  Czechoslovakian 
shoes  begin  appearing  in  large  quantities 
on  the  American  market,  and  at  out- 
rageously low  prices,  one  of  two  things 
may  be  happening:  either  the  commis- 
sars have  decided  to  secure  a  foothold 
for  future   economic  leverage,  or  they 
have  decided  to  pursue  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive; namely,  dislocation  and  disruption 
in  the  American  shoe  industry.    Or,  it 
is  quite  possible,  their  present  policy  of 
dumping  shoes  is  designed  to  achieve 
both  objectives.    The  important  thing  to 
remember,  however,  is  that  either  way, 
this  country  and  its  vitally  important 
shoe  industry  stand  to  lose;   and  that 
loss.  Mr.  President,  is  measured  out  in 
unemployment. 

A  state-controlled  economy  finds  it 
reasonably  easy  to  pursue  such  a  dual 
policy,  because  the  normal  checks  and 
balances  of  a  market  price  system  are  not 
present.  It  is  able  without  long  delay  to 
speed  up  production  of  a  given  item 
without  regard  to  Its  immediate  market- 
ability, and  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  loss  side  of  the  income  state- 
ment. There  are,  moreovet,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times,  no  worries  about 
wage  rates  or  fringe  benefits. 

The  potential  glut  of  Czechoslovakian 
shoes — or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  prod- 
uct from  state-operated  economies- 
might  be  caused  by  one  of.  two  things: 
either  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
czars  who  predetermine  production 
quotas,  or  an  intentional  design  to  create 
a  surplus. 

If  the  first  hypothesis  is  true,  they 
stand  to  lose  nothing  by  selling  the  sur- 
plus shoes  at  prices  well  below  cost.  If 
the  second  hypothesis  is  true,  the  regime 
is  prepared  to  take  an  economic  loss  as 
a  cost  of  subordinating  tfade  policy  to 
political  objectives.  AgaJji,  I  wish  to 
point  out.  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
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1^  *Ka  TT«iti.H     A  hriPf  ffiance  at  the  record  Indicates  the     symmetry  of  construction,  and  stitching, 
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•<*t2^?troSs  to  a  reconsideration  of  current  strictures  are  such  as  to  offer 

^%omt)Tng  law  we  must  take  spe-  the  shoe  industry  Uttle  hope  of  relief, 

theantidumpme^^^^^.^^^^.^^^^jj^^jjy  ^^^  situation  is  made  worse  by  the 

particular  ease  with  which  a  state-owned 
and    state-operated    industry,    such    as 


Z  SrelTundersTand  why  it  is  v^ually 
SfoSble  to  find  a  violation  in  the  case 
S^Scom^unist  country.    Because  these 


°'  *  ?^S^o  not  have  an  open  market  or    Czechoslovakia's,  can  use  the  device  of 

'^'Sipsvstem  set  by  supply  and  demand,     dumping.     The   Communist  controlled 

■    «np  not  even  a  battalion  of  profes-     prnnnmv  i 

SorSUnomists.  much  less  the  Tariff 

CoSniSTon,  can  determine  what  the  co^t 

„r  Sng  price  is  in  that  country.    We 

^loht  me  a  third   nation  price   as   a 

SSmeter.  assuming  we  could  find  one 

h^reven  there  the  same  problem  would 

SS^ront  us:  the  items  are  very  likely 

Jumped  at  below  cost  prices  elsewhere 

for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  they 

are  dumped  in  the  United  States. 

In  short,  if  we  wish  to  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  dumping  by  satellite  na- 
Hons— and  I  believe  it  imperative  that 
Zi  do-we  must  derive  an  adequate 
formula  that  fits  the  facts,  and  not  rest 
content  with  one  which  is  impossible  to 
onnly  Above  all,  we  must  not  tie  our- 
selves down  to  a  new  mathematical  com- 
nUcation  which  is  only  a  reworked  ver- 
sion of  the  old,  and  we  must  always  be 
on  guard  to  protect  American  industry 
and  their  workers  from  the  economic  and 
political  machinations  of  the  Conmiunist 

regimes. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  Maine  and 
from  the  great  Southern  State  of  Geor- 
gia in  voicing  concern  for  this  new  addi- 
tion to  the  shoe  industry's  import  diffi- 
culties. No  one  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  situation  could  be  other  than  alarm- 
ed at  the  sharp  increase  in  shoe  imports 
and  the  consequent  growing  unemploy- 
ment. I  am  glad  once  again  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  this  is  truly 
a  matter  of  national  concern.  There  was 
a  time,  many  years  ago,  when  shoe  manu- 
facturing may  have  been  confined  to  a 
few  regions  of  the  country.  Such  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  and  even  California— to  name 
only  a  few — are  now  major  shoe-produc- 
ing States.  Each  has  felt,  in  varying 
degrees,  the  persistent  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  unrestrained  import  compe- 
tition; and  each  is  vitally  interested  that 
the  Congress  take  appropriate  steps  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

The  immediate  distress  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  these  unfairly  priced 
Czechoslovakian  shoes  has  a  broader  sig- 
nificance, which  very  much  needs  some 
talking  about.  What  I  fear  is  that  if  we 
let  this  matter  pass  without  comment  or 
corrective  action,  there  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  more  foreign  suppliers  profiteering 
at  the  expense  of  working  American  men 
and  women. 

The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  the  ease 
with  which  other  countries  can  dump 
their  products,  relatively  unrestricted, 
onto  the  U.S.  market.  The  techniques 
to  combat  dumping  under  present  law  are 
so  cumbersome  as  to  be  no  weapon  at  all. 


economy  has  no  balance  sheet  other  than 
one  which  shows  political  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  any  damage  inflicted  on 
the  United  States  is  a  prime  entry  on  the 
asset  side.  But.  in  a  broader  perspective, 
Czechoslovakia  shares  with  non-Commu- 
nist Italy  and  Japan  the  one  major 
weapon  above  all  which  gives  foreign 
suppliers  their  increasing  share  of  the 
U.S.  market— that  is,  their  abundant  sup- 
plies of  cheap  labor. 

A  comparison  of  labor  costs  is  en- 
lightening. In  this  country,  the  average 
shoe  worker  receives  slightly  under  $2 
an  hour,  including  fringe  benefits,  while 
in  Japan — which  is  responsible  for  62 
percent  of  our  shoe  imports — he  receives 
only  40  cents  an  hour;  in  Italy,  which 
supplies  24  percent  of  imports,  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  is  but  56  cents.  Both 
figures  include  fringe  benefits.  Ameri- 
can workers  are  more  productive  than 
their  foreign  counterparts,  but  wage  dif- 
ferentials in  the  multiple  of  4  or  5  could 
not  possibly  be  overcome  by  the  most  ef- 
ficient plants  and  workers  imaginable; 
which  is  why  foreign  footwear  can  sell 
from  15  to  25  percent  below  comparable 
U.S.  articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
comparison  of  U.S.  employment  costs 
with  those  in  certain  foreign  supplying 
nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hourly   employment   costs   in   the   footwear 
industry  by  countries 
[Includes  fringe  benefits  for  all  nations] 


Country 


1958 


1959 


Japan 

Italy  -  - 

United  Kingdom: 

Males.- - 

Females 

Switzerland: 

Males.-. 

Females 

United  States 


$0.27 
.43 

.81 
.51 

.99 

.52 

1.81 


SO.  29 
.44 

.83 
.53 

1.03 

.55 

1.84 


1960 


$0.32 
.44 

.93 

.57 

1.09 

.57 

1.90 


1961 


$0.35 
.47 


.60 

1.15 

.61 

1.95 


1962 


$0.40 
.56 

1.03 
.64 

1.25 

.66 

1.97 


Sources:  ILO  "Yearbook  of  Labor  Statistics",  Bureau 
of  Lalx)r  Statistic.  U.S.  Department  of  Lal«r;  National 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Association  (for  I  .&.  frmge 
Iwnefits) . 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
wide  wage  differential  affects  other  in- 
dustries as  well— and  coming  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  I  can  testify 
that  it  has  hurt  our  textile  industry— 
and  it  is  especially  important  in  the  shoe 
industry  where  lalx>r  input  accounts  for 
a  disproportionately  large  share  of  total 
manufacturing  costs,  averaging  25  to  35 
percent.  This  is  simply  a  requirement  of 
an  industry  which  prizes  product  quality 
as  much  as  quantity.  The  shoe  industry 
has  traditionally  maintained  high  pro- 
duction standards  as  to  fit  specifications, 


and   manual   craftsmanship   which   no 
machine  can  yet  match. 

No  one  knows  or  can  tell  what  the 
cost  of  Czechoslovakian  labor  is,  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  commissars  do 
not  stay  awake  nights  worrying  about 
their  workers,  any  more  than  they  worry 
about  the  thousands  of  American  em- 
ployees who  have  been,  and  will  be, 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  dump- 
ing. It  is  time  we  took  a  good,  hard  look 
at  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  anti- 
dumping law.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
seeking  an  investigation  of  the  practice 
as  apparently  carried  on  by  the  Czech 
industry.  We  owe  it  to  the  shoe  industry, 
to  their  workers,  and  to  the  American 
people. 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  UNFAIR  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  taken  the  fioor  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  ever-growing 
threat  to  our  country's  shoe  and  textile 
industries  represented  by  unfair  imports 
of  cheap  shoes  and  textiles.  Prom  time 
to  time,  I  have  had  the  sad  duty  of 
announcing  the  death  of  yet  another  fac- 
tory in  the  New  England  region,  buried 
by  the  dumping  of  products  from  na- 
tions whose  economies  we  have  built  up, 
but  which  now  are  taking  the  traditional 
posture  of  the  dog  which  bites  the  hand 
which  fed  it. 

I  wish  to  read  a  reference  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  a  wool-textile 
plant  in  Massachusetts  which  was  forced 
to  go  out  of  business  last  week.  He  said 
imported  good,  particularly  fabrics  com- 
ing from  Japan,  were  the  chief  reason 
for  the  company's  decision  to  close.  He 
said  he  had  hoped  the  Grovernment  would 
take  steps  to  limit  imports,  but  that  it 
had  failed  to  take  any  action  along  these 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long  since 
come  for  our  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion. The  1,100  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  in  Holyoke.  Mass.,  comprise  just  a 
few  of  the  American  workers  who  will 
be  out  of  work  if  immediate  action  is 
not  taken. 

In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  may 
be  informed  by  reading  the  article  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Livingston  Worsted  Wnx  Close  Soon 
Holyoke,  Mass.— Livingston  Worsted  Mills. 
Inc..  worsteds  manufacturer  here  will  close 
Its  doors  when  It  runs  out  of  work  In  about 
a  month,  according  to  Julius  H.  Stursberg, 
president. 

Mr.  Stursberg  said  that  imported  goods, 
particularly  fabrics  coming  from  Japan,  were 
the  chief  reason  for  the  company's  decision 
to  close.  He  said  he  had  hoped  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  steps  to  limit  Imports 
but  that  It  had  failed  to  take  any  action 
along  these  lines.  Japanese  goods,  Mr.  Sturs- 
berg said,  are  coming  Into  this  country  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  here. 
He    said    the    company    had    been    losing 
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inon07  tot  tJ  le  past  3^   yean  and  that  It 
could  no  loni  :er  continue  to  operate  on  this 


Mr.  Stursl  erg's  great-grandfather,  Her- 
man, started  the  company  about  100  years 
ago  as  a  woolen  mill.  At  that  time  It  was 
known  as  th  !  Oermanla  Mills,  and  special- 
ized in  chine!  ilUa  fabrics.  The  present  com- 
pany was  stai  ted  in  1934.  The  company  cur- 
rently employs  about  60  people  compared 
to  the  1.100  J  list  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Frank  G.  W.  McKlttrick  Co.,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  has  be<  n  conunlssioned  to  sell  the  real 
estate,  buildii  igs,  water  rights  and  machinery, 
except  the  ii  ventory  when  the  mill  closes, 
Mr.  Stursberg  said. 
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STATE  BilENTS  BY  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 

Mr.  INOIFYE.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
reading  the  September  11  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  £un,  I  came  across  a  very 
short,  but  interesting  article  relating  to 
an  ad  lib  s  atement  by  Senator  Gold- 
WATKs  in  hh  recent  Seattle  speech. 

The  Balti  nore  Sun  quotes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arfsona  as  sajrlng  to  the  people 
of  Seattle: 

You  turned  out  aircraft  which  shot  down 
a  lot  of  eneic  les  and  you  are  going  to  do  it 
again. 

I  have  not^  with  some  personal  inter- 
est the  maiy  statements  attributed  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  his  sup- 
porters. Fo]  example,  he  and  his  associ- 
ates have  elc  luently  denied  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ai  izona  "shoots  from  the  hip." 
And,  more  r  «ently,  he  and  his  support- 
ers have  ma(  e  statements  portraying  the 
Senator  f  cpi  i  Arizona  as  a  man  of  peace. 

HowevCT',  f  the  Senator  did  make  the 
statement  in  Seattle  that  "you  turned 
out  aircraft  which  shot  down  a  lot  of 
enemies  an  1  you  are  going  to  do  it 
again,"  I  an  wondering  if  the  Senator 
once  again  s  lot  from  the  hip.  I  am  also 
wondering  w  lat  he  meant  by  that  state- 
ment. Did  ne  want  to  convey  an  as- 
surance to  tie  people  of  Seattle  that  if 
he  is  electel  President  of  the  United 
States  the  tombers  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  Sef  ttle  will  be  used  "to  shoot 
down  a  lot  if  enemies"?  Does  he  fur- 
ther mean  t  lat  if  he  becomes  President 
he  will  bring  about  a  military  confronta- 
tion with  ou-  potential  enemies? 

Mr.  Presid  >nt,  I  confess  that  I  am  a  bit 
confused.  O  le  day  the  Senator  says  that 
he  will  do  a  pay  with  the  draft  and  cut 
the  costs  of  government  by  25  percent. 
And.  on  another  day,  he  states  that  he 
is  going  to  build  more  bombers  to  shoot 
down  our  ene  mies. 

This  is  mc  St  confusing,  Mr.  President. 
But,  I  expe:t  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  once  again  provide  an  ex- 
planation fo-  his  Seattle  speech.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  waiting  f  )r  his  explanation.        ^^^^ 

Mr.  DOM  NICK.  Mr.  President,  ^Hll 
the  Senator  rield? 

Mr.  INOU  rE.    I  yield. 

The  PRES  DING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrb  in  ;he  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Colora(  o  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  th ;  Senator  from  Hawaii  that 
the  Senator  rom  Arizona  is  only  stating 
what  seems   o  be  apparent  to  those  who 


are  hoping  for  progress  in  the  manned 
aircraft  program;  that  Is,  that  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  this  administration  have 
made  no  move  to  do  anytliing  about  the 
manned  aircraft  program,  that  we  can 
see,  in  the  future  for  1970,  1972,  and 
1974.  All  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  saying  is  that  Boeing  has  been  a 
tremendous  creator  of  weapons  for  the 
defense  of  this  country,  and  that  he 
hopes  that  the  company  will  be  able  to 
continue  in  this  respect  despite  this  ad- 
ministration's actions  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  explanation.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
agree  with  his  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CEREMONY   TO   FINALIZE   THE   CO- 
LUMBIA RIVER  TREATS' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  Intention  to  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent, along  with  other  Senators,  on  a 
journey  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
purpose  of  this  trip  will  be  to  finalize 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  which  means 
a  great  deal  in  the  development  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  our  country. 

The  President  will  land  at  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
There  he  will  meet  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  who  will 
be  flying  in  from  Ottawa.  From  there, 
the  two  Chiefs  of  State  will  go  to  Van- 
couver. And  from  there  they  will  pro- 
ceed by  helicopter  to  Washington  for  the 
purposes  of  performing  the  necessary 
functions  and  procedures  to  bring  this 
treaty  to  a  conclusion. 

We,  in  Montana,  consider  it  quite  an 
honor  to  have  two  Chiefs  of  State  land 
at  Great  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
together  to  finalize  this  agreement  which 
has  been  in  progress  and  in  process  for 
so  many  years.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
the  State  of  Montana  is  privileged  in 
this  manner.  Therefore,  we  appreciate 
the  honor  that  much  more.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  President 
will  leave  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  fly  to 
Vancouver  in  the  plane  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada,  Mr.  Lester  Pearson. 
That  flight  will  mark  the  first  occasion 
since  President  Johnson  assumed  the 
Presidency  that  he  will  have  left  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  honor  that  is  being  accorded  in  rela- 
tion to  the  treaty  which  wiU  be  consum- 
mated, and  it  indicates  also  the  high 
regard  which  our  President  has  for  our 
neighboring  nations. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  in  the 
Senate  for  the  next  day  or  so  because  it 
is  my  intention  to  accompany  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States.    However  t 

^^^J^f\  **"^^  ^^^  ^«^*  2  days  votol 
will  be  taken,  and  that  the  S«iite  wS 
not  delay  any  action,  because  I  thinkii 
is  imperative  that  the  Senate  g0t  on  JSth 
the  business  whether  we  are  here  or  not 
If  we  do  not  get  on  with  the  businwa' 
instead  of  getting  out  somewhere  in  thp 
vicinity  of  October  1, 1  am  afraid  it  mav 
well  be  mid-October  or  the  first  of  Nn 
vember.  ^  "" 

THE  APL-CIO  SUPPORTS  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  1964  campaign  underway,  each 
party's  platform  is  undergoing  careful 
scrutiny.  This  year,  as  in  past  years  the 
AFL-CIO  offered  both  parties  an  identi- 
cal series  of  recommendations  on  policies 
for  the  years  ahead.  After  the  conven- 
tions, it  prepared  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  two  parties'  platforms,  as  well  as 
an  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
candidates  for  President  and  \lce  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  this  statemeht  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  and  shows  a  keen 
understanding  of  our  Nation's  problems 
and  the  issues  at  stake  in  this  election. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  General  BoAtD  or  thx* 

AFL-CIO  ON  THE  Platforms  op  the  Two 

PoLrncAL  Parties  and  the  Records  of  the 

Candidates  of  Both  Parties  for  President 

AND  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

Article  n  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution  sets 

forth  "objects  and  principles"  which  are  the 

foundation     upon     which     this     federation 

stands. 

This  article  delineates  the  AFL-CIO's  de- 
termination to  build,  through  the  demo- 
cratic processes,  a  better  world  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  article  has  special  application  to 
any  national  election  and  to  the  election  of 
1964  In  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Of  course,  every  presidential  election  is 
Important  and  we  have,  in  the  past,  given 
full  stress  to  that  fact.  But  it  is.  our  deep 
conviction  that  the  election  of  1964  is  the 
most  critical  this  country  has  faced  since 
1932. 

Therefore,  we  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  re- 
port to  union  members  and  to  the  public  as 
a  whole  our  estimate  of  the  party  platforms 
and  of  the  candidates  in  the  coming  election. 
The  AFL-CIO,  In  accordance  with  our  es- 
tablished practice,  offered  to  both  parties  an 
Identical  series  of  recommendations  on  poli- 
cies for  the  years  ahead.  We  have  prepared  a 
detailed  Einalysis  of  what  action  each  party 
took  on  these  recommendations,  copies  of 
which  accompany  this  statement. 

This  statement  Is,  therefore,  a  summary 
of  that  analysis,  along  with  an  examination 
of  the  established  records  of  the  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  and,  finally, 
our  recommendation  and  endorsement. 

However,  let  us  first  look  briefly  at  the 
present  state  of  the  Nation  and  the  unsolved 
problems  It  faces. 

The  United  States  has  made  impressive 
progress  in  many  respects  during  the  last 
4  years. 

Economic  growth  has  proceeded  at  a  rafild 
pace,  stimulated  by  a  prudent  cut  in  Federal 
taxes. 

The  right  of  every  American  to  equal  op- 
portunity, equal  citizenship,  and  equal  access 
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Ulties  open  to  the  public  has  been 

S^«^'^\ioro"1hrpiS:ral  minimum 

^"  P^^^n  extended  to  millions  of  work- 

„^bM  *>««°  "..... ^    »r,H    thP  minimum 


»%eral  aid  to  higher  education  has  been 

materially  in^j^^bensive  ^^^sj^g  program 

^    «?Jiion  has  been  enacted. 
'\'Ce  Co?p?^^  ^««^  created  to  make 

tS   U>    underdeveloped    nations    the 

^^h'^:T^o:,T^"l<^  but  recognized 
^°'t  lie  bllKht  on  America's  affluent  so- 

:fetVSS  B^P"'-^  ^""  ^"^"'''''  '°  ^''""'^ 
Its  roots.  -treneth  of  the  United  States 

J'lie^enhanced  a?d  made  more  versatile; 
^„5^t  the  same  time,  this  country  has 
jSned    in   every    crisis,    new   respect   from 

^'»°^^°'*th?Ap£<^0  welcome  these  and 
J:r  gali      ^e^^  P^oud  of  our  role  in 

-£7w^rie?piralSd  at  the  fact  of 
ohmnlc  unemployment.  Despite  the  eco- 
nS  gaSL  of  the  last  4  years  and  some  im- 
nm^ment  in  the  jobless  picture,  unemploy- 
S,^nU8  still  at  or  near  the  level  of  5  percent. 
°Tn  our  view  the  solution  to  this  problem 
u  ?he  key  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
Anirlca's  highest  aspirations.  Only  through 
^employment  can  the  United  States  pro- 
5Se  "ull  and  equal  opportunity.  Only 
Jl^nJh  full  employment  can  this  country 
SfinmU^and  economic  leadership  in 

^^^us*  we'vtew  with  approval  the  many  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  of  the  last  4  years. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

SSe-flfth  of  the  Nation  still  struggles 
against  poverty.  Four  million  workers  can- 
not find  Jobs.  ,     u    ♦„  +1,0  fii 

our  assessment,  therefore,  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  the  past. 

we  have  weighed  what  each  party  proposes 
to  do  about  the  great  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems  that  remain  and  the  ap- 
proach to  these  problems  of  the  nominees, 
as  indicated  by  their  records  and  their 
positions. 

These  are  the  matters  that  concern  the 
labor  movemen1>-as  they  concern  the  coun- 
try.   Our  findings  follow. 
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THE  PLATFORMS 

Labor  legislation 
The  Republican  platform  is  virtually  silent 
on  labor-management  relations.  Its  only 
Bubstantlve  references  are:  (1)  a  thinly  veiled 
threat  to  put  unions  under  the  antitrust 
laws  as  If  people  could  he  equated  with  com- 
modities, and  (2)  an  attack  upon  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Democratic  platform,  in  sharp  con- 
trast, promises  substantive  Improvement  in 
labor-management  legislation.  It  calls  for 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  which  permits  the  so-called  right-to- 
work  laws  which  outlaw  union  security 
agreements.  In  addition,  the  Democratic 
platform  pledges  removal  of  inequities  in 
Federal  laws  which  hamper  organization  of 
workers  and  unfairly  penalize  unions  for 
legitimate  strikes  and  legitimate  picketing. 

AFL-CIO  analysis:  Clearly  the  Republican 
platform  promises  nothing  to  the  American 
labor  movement  except  an  attempt  to  hobble 
unions  with  even  more  restrictive  legislation 
and  to  stack  the  cards  against  unions  in  the 
application  of  existing  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  plat- 
form promises  to  improve  the  existing  frame- 
work of  Federal  legislation  and  to  provide 
long-needed  relief  to  unions  In  the  legiti- 
mate conduct  of  their  affairs. 


The  domestic  economy 
The  Republican  platform  demonstrates  ab- 
solutely no  concern  for  the  No.  1  domestic 
economic  problem  of  our  time— unemploy- 
ment.    The  AFL-CIO  suggested  a  long  list  of 
specific  proposals  to  meet  this  problem.     Oxir 
suggestions  were  Ignored— In  fact,  in  some 
instances,  the  Republican  platform  specifi- 
cally calls  for  the  exact  opposite.     For  exam- 
ple  the  Republican  platform  opposes  higher 
premium  pay  for  overtime  and  endorses  more 
teenage  employment  at  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.    We  can  only  view  this  as 
an  invitation  to  return  to  the  days  of  the 
exploitation  of  child  labor. 

The  list  of  proposals  which  would  Improve 
the  economy.  Improve  our  social  security 
system,  improve  our  educational  system  and, 
in  general,  provide  an  economic  roadmap  for 
20th  century  America— which  we  suggested 
to  both  parties— received  absolutely  no  sup- 
port in  the  Republican  platform. 

The  Democratic  platform.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, clearly  recognizes  the  importance  of 
solving  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
achieving  full  employment  In  America  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  commits  Its  candidate  to  a 
program  of  steady  economic  advancement: 
to  the  goal  of  putting  all  Americans,  who 
want  and  can  fill  a  job,  back  to  work;  and 
to  meet  the  problem  of  automation  by  In- 
suring that  no  worker  be  unfairly  penalized 
by  being  denied  a  job  because  of  this  new 

^^Tplftform  proposes  a  higher  minimum 
wage,  extension  of  coverage  to  all  workers  In 
mtlr^tate  commerce,  higher  Premlum  pay 
for  overtime,  and  continued  study  of  the 
length  of  the  work  period. 

In  addition,  this  platform  takes  sound  and 
progressive  positions  on  housing,  hospital 
insurance  for  the  aged,  socia  security  to - 
nrovements,  improved  unemployment  com- 
^nsation  standards,  and  many  other  neces- 
sarv  domestic  economic  policies. 

S=ll-CIO  analysis:  In  this  area,  the  issue 
is  most  sharply  drawn.  The  Republican  pro- 
polis would  do  absolutely  nothing  ^  solve 
toe  problem  of  unemployment  or  to  Improve 
toe  Conditions  of  work  ^^^  if e  of  the  Amer^ 
lean  people.  The  Democratic  Platform  faces 
sQUarely  up  to  the  problem  of  unemployment 
iSTrecog^es  the  responsibility  and  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare. 

civil     RIGHTS    AND    EQUAL    OPPORTUNITY 

The  Republican  platform  promises  ''full 
implementation  and  faithful  execution  of  the 
SVvll  Rights  Act  of  1964."  However  an  ef- 
fort to  Strengthen  this  section  of  the  plat- 
form bv  writing  in  a  commitment  that  the 
cTvn  mgMs  Act  of  1964  would  be  enforced 
wi  rejected  by  the  Republican  convention 
Site  the  fact  that  Republicans  In  both 
Housed  with  the  conspicuous  exception  of 
?he  Republican  candidate  for  President,  voted 
fnr  the  bill  bv  a  4-to-l  margin. 

In  addition'  the  Republican  Vlf^orm J- 
noSs  the  Clear  facf  that  to  achieve  equa 
opportunity  in  America  there  must  be  full 
o??Srtunity-a   fact   the    AFL-C  O   has    re- 
p^ltedly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 

''^^r  Repuhlican  convention  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  proposals  from  its  moderate 
eaderl  that  the  platfrom  clearly  spell  out 
opposition  to  extremists  of  both  the  far  right 
and  the  far  left. 

The  Democratic  platform  1«  ""«'i;jj^°^^ 
on  the  civil  rights  issue.  It  pledges  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
deplores  lawlessness  of  any  ^o^t  whether  for 
or    against    the    achievement    of    full    civil 

^It  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  of  provld- 
InK  full  opportunity  so  that  equal  opporm- 
iSty  win  be  more  than  a  phrase  In  our  poUtl- 
cal  vocabulary. 


In  addition,  the  Democratic  party  has 
specifically  rejected  extremism  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  extremism— the  Communist  Party, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. 

AFL-CIO  analysis:  The  AFL-CIO  was  a 
long  and  strong  advocate  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation  which  has  just  been  passed.  We 
believe  in  Its  fair  and  vigorous  enforcement. 
As  we  noted  earlier,  we  want  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  full  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  will  be  a  matter  of  accom- 
plished fact— and  we  mean  to  achieve  ex- 
actly that. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  has  no  use  for 
the  extremists  or  for  their  tactics.  We  feel 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  do- 
mestic economic  issues  discussed  earlier,  tne 
choice  is  obvious. 


POHBGN    POLICT   AND    NATIONAL    DETKNSX 

The  platforms  of  both  parties  are  coni- 
mitted  to  the  continuation  of  America's  role 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  to  con- 
tinued and  forthright  opposition  to  coin- 
munlsm.  With  this,  the  AFL-CIO  is  in 
hearty  accord. 

The  differences  between  the  parties  In 
this  area  are  not  In  their  goals  but  in  the 
methods  of  achieving  these  goals. 

The  Democratic  platform  commits  the 
party  to  a  continuation  of  the  strong  yet 
peacefully  motivated  policies  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  These  poUcles 
have  demonstrated  to  the  entire  world  that 
we  mean  to  protect  the  forces  of  freedom 
everywhere  without  impulsive  action  or 
aggressive  intent. 

The  Republican  platform,  on  the  other 
hand  has  already  alarmed  our  allies  with- 
out frightening  our  enemies.  It  places  its 
major  reliance  on  America's  atomic  superior- 
ity without  recognizing,  as  the  AFL-CIO  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  that  we  must  have  a 
flexible  military  capability,  for  brushflre  wars 
cannot  be  fought  with  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  Democratic  administration  in  the  last 
4  years  has  built  this  kind  of  military  fiexi- 
bility  prepared  to  respond  to  any  challenge 
from  any  quarter.  It  has  tous  won  the  con- 
fidence of  our  allies  and  the  understanding 
in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies,  that  we  mean 
business. 

In  the  trying  times  in  which  we  live, 
atomic  superiority  is  a  necessity.  But  this 
awesome  weapon  can  only  be  entrusted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  platform  specifically  re- 
aflarms  this  fact;  the  Republican  platform 
does  not— and  Its  candidate  would  spread 
this  responsibility  among  military  field 
commanders. 

AFL-CIO  analysis— we  feel  most  strongly 
that  the  hand  on  the  atomic  trigger  must 
only  be  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  foreign  policy  and  a  national  de- 
fense policy  geared  to  any  other  concept 
must  be  fiatly  rejected  by  the  American 
people. 

THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT 

The  Republican  candidate.  Barry  M.  Gold- 
WATEE,  has  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  12  years.  During  that  time  he  has 
cast  53  votes  on  legislation  considered  by  the 
AFL-CIO  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  the 
Nation.  In  every  cas^-whether  the  issue 
involved  world  affairs,  such  as  the  atoniic 
test  ban  treaty,  or  social  justice,  such  as  the 
civil  rights  bill,  or  economic  progress,  such 
as  the  wage-hour  law— he  voted  wrong. 

A  Goldwater  victory  would  mean  a  radical 
change  of  direction  In  national  policy. 
Even  more  ominous  is  the  Senator's  outiook 
on  world  affairs,  for  its  results  would  be 
measured  In  terms  of  human  survival.  He 
would  jettison  the  consistent  and  prtoarlly 
bipartisan  policies  of  our  generation,  and 
in  their  stead  would  embark  upon  a  new  and 
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it  is  our  considered  judgment 
GoLDWATEH  is  basically  an  im- 
not  given  to  deep  thought  or 
ideratlon,  unversed  in  the  his- 
against  which  every  na- 
must  function,  seemingly  un- 
human  needs  and  wholly  un- 
to the  subtleties  of  international 
u;  >on  which  the  survival  of  mankind 
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candidate,    Lyndon    B. 
been  President  of  the  United 
learly  10  months,  was  Vice  Presi- 
precedlng  3  years,  was  a  Senator 
terms — serving  for  6  years  as 
and  for  11  years  sat  in  the 
Representatives.     Since  1937,  there- 
been  recorded  on  virtually  every 
legislation  brought  before  the  Con- 
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ago,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 

for  Vice  President,  we  frankly 

that  we  had  not  agreed  with 

particulars  over  the  years.     As  a 

ijecord,  during  the  years  President 

Senator  Goldwater  both  served 

(1953-1960),  President  John- 

i^ght  28  times  and  vmrong  7  times, 

GoLDWATER  was  WTong  on  every 


960,  we  added:    "On  balance  he 
has  a  liberal  record;  and  what  is 
It  has  become  more  liberal 
y^ars." 

prophetic  words. 
President,   he   loyally,   diligently, 
served  President  John  F.  Ken- 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs, 
right  hand  to  the  President, 
thnist  upon  him  the  duties 
,  he  undertook  with  unsurpassed 
task    of    fulfilling    the    program 
John  Kennedy.    The  legislative 
of  President  Johnson's  nearly 
In  office  are  the   greatest  since 
administration.    The  un- 
of  Ljmdon  Johnson  for  the 
deprived  has  in  all  truth  aroused 
of  all  Americans.-^ 
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Pirty. 


Repfibllcan    candidate,    William    E. 
served   without   distinction   In 
Representatives  since  1951,  and 
national  chairman  of  the  Re- 
Hls    voting    record,    while 
absolute  as  that  of  his  running 
of  consistent  opposition  to  social 
virtually  every  front. 
In  the  kindliest  way.  Congress- 
has  been  a  wheelhorse  of  the 
enlightened   wing   of   the   Republican 
is   nothing   in   his   record   to 
he  is  equipped  to  be  the  Na- 
offlcer — much  less  to  assume  the 
i  tself . 


Den  ocratlc 


candidate,    Hubert    H. 
has  been   a  U.S.  Senator  since 


1949,  and  from  his  entry  on  the  national 
scene  has  been  a  vigorous  and  articulate 
spokesman  for  human  rights  and  human 
progress. 

Senator  Humphrey  has,  through  skill  and 
hard  work,  won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  of  citizens  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  As  majority  whip, 
he  played  a  major  role  in  the  legislative  vic- 
tories of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations. 

America  today  needs  to  choose  a  Vtee  Presi- 
dent who  could,  if  called  upon,  ably  assume 
the  duties  of  the  Presidency  as  did  President 
Johnson  on  that  awful  day  last  November 
22. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  as  President  Johnson 
himself  pointed  out,  that  Hubert  Humphrey 
is  best  qualified  to  meet  that  test. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  as  we  see  it. 

The  choice  is  obvious,  both  as  to  the  plat- 
forms and  the  candidates. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  general  board  of  the  AFL-CIO  that 
the  election  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  concern  to  the  labor  movement,  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

We  endorse  their  candidacy. 

We  Xirge  every  union  member  to  give  these 
candidates  their  most  wholehearted  support. 


I 

September  15 


THE  IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES ON  MONTANA'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  organiza- 
tions working  in  the  field  of  analysis  is 
the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City.  Tax  Foundation  statistics  have 
been  widely  used  by  research  organiza- 
tions, newspaper  editors,  and  others — 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  The  names 
of  the  Foundation's  officers,  board  of 
trustees,  and  advisers  are  a  "who's  who" 
of  American  business  and  industry. 
Among  them  are  the  top  brass  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Westinghouse  Electric,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Weyerhauscr 
Co.,  Ideal  Cement,  Bankers  Tfust.  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance,  Gil- 
lette, Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp., 
Borg-Warner,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  the  Singer  Co.,  United  States 
Steel,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  Trustees  in- 
clude Maurice  Stans,  President  Eisen- 
hower's Budget  Director;  and  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Burns,  who  was  Chairman  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 

The  Tax  Foundation  recently  issued 
its  annual  report.  Two  significant 
tables  are  reprinted  here.  The  first 
table — table  6  on  page  30  of  the  Founda- 
tion's 1964  report — shows  that,  excluding 
highway  trust  fund  grants  and  "shared 
revenues,"  Montanans  pay  in  Federal 
taxes  61  cents  for  every  dollar  of  Fed- 
eral aid  received.  The  second  table — 
table  7  in  the  same  report — shows  that, 
including  highway  trust  fund  grants, 
but  excluding  "shared  revenues,  "  Mon- 
tanans pay  51  cents  in  Federal  taxes  for 
every  dollar  of  P'ederal  aid  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Table  6— Federal  grant,  to  State  and  !«-., 
governments  and  estimated  burdena,  ??^ 
eral  grants,  excluding  highway  U^I  i^ 
grants ^  and  sHared  revkuesViZi^^, 


State 


Federal  crints-in-aM 
(miilidi,-;)  s 


Pa.vmcnt.s 
to  Stuti's 


E.stiinatfd  | 
l>urdcn     ; 


T'.tal. 


.\Iiliania  

.\l;i.sku 

.Arizona 

.A.rkar;sa.s._. , 

Califiiriiia. ,  . 

ri|,,ra.|() 

('iiiincf  ticut 

Dil  iwarc 

Florida 

(ifOrL'iH , 

Huwaii  . 

FdUio 

Illinois.    

Indiana.. 

I(p«  a 

K.msas.   _ . 

Kentucky  .' 

I.iiiii.sjana 

.'•lalnc.   _ .__ 

.M  iryland  .   

.\;:i.s.sartiusttt.s 

.Michigan 

.MlrH'csotii 

.Mi.'=si.<.si[>pi. 

.\I  issfiuri 

\lMi:t  -na. 

.Neliniska... 

.Nevada.  , 

New  Ilanipshire,. 

New  .Jersey... 

New  .Mexico 

.New  Vork _ 

North  f'arolina... 
.N'ortli  Dakota    - 
niiio   _ 

(•kl.itKiiiia._  

oreeon         _   

Pennsylvania 

Kliode  Island...   . 
.>^outli  ("arnlina.-- 

.^oiilli  Dakota 

Tennessee.    ... 
Texas   . 

rtah.-- 

Vermont 

\ireinia- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

WLseonsin  

Wyoming 

District  of 
Columliia 


$4,«a6.3  ,     u,m.-i 


128.6 
3(1.  7 

4<>.  S 

7fi.  3 

4;.3.  H 

.M.O 

10.9 

ll.").  8 

133.0 
3<;.  2 
24.7 

217.7 
(17  0 
64.3 
56.  7 

ino  9 

16.16 
2h.  2 
69.  .S 

13.^.  7 

177.1 
W.O 
M.  3 

144  3 
21.  S 
31.8 
12.4 
1.5.0 
99.8 
43.0 

406.7 

123.4 
21.6 

191.6 

141. 
.W. 

260. 
26. 
.5.1. 
23. 

106. 

2M. 
2H.  0 
11.6 
83.0 
89.5 
78.3 
71.7 
10.9 

57.7 


48.0 

.5.9 

31.8 

Zi  0 

.549.  y 

v.y  .5 

108  2 
24-  5 

121.4 
1)6.  6 
18.1 

12.7 
344  7 

114.  I 
Ul.  2 
49  0 
.V)  9 
.56.8 
20.1 

(ti;  ■ 

174  >. 
214  >) 

K2  ;i 

23.  :, 
113  1 

13  2 
32.8 
11.3 
16,6 

210.  .5 
17.6 

6,5.5.  6 

72.  0 

9.3 

276.  2 
46.  (1 
44  6 

320,  7 

24.  ,5 
31.3 
10.8 
59  2 

214.0 

19.1 

8.3 

87.6 

4 

3 

3 

8 


33 

1112 


33.8 


Amount 
Pai'l  for 
every 
dollar  of 
aid  re- 
ceived 


JO  37 
.1» 

•  *« 
.JO 

1  21 
.07 

2  0O 
2  25 
1.05 

.50 
.50 

•  M 
1  .W 
1  70 

■  H 
.86 
..V) 
.S5 
.71 

1  39 

1  26 

1  21 
99 
.28 
.78 
.61 

l.(B 
.91 

1.11 

2.11 
.41 

1.61 
.58 
.43 

1  U 
.32 
.88 

1.23 
.92 
.56 
.47 
.56 
.84 
.68 
.72 

1.06 
.86 
.43 

1.43 
.72 

.59 


I  Excludes  ail  direct  grants  to  States  for  Federal-aid 
lut'liw  nys.  However,  a  small  amount  of  foiicst  higiiway 
and  [lublic  lands  liighway  grants  paid  froin  tlie  general 
fund  is  ini  liided. 

'  "Shared  revenues"  income  from  timl)er  sales,  grazing 
and  mineral  leases  on  public  land,  including  that  ad- 
!ninistered  by  the  National  Forest  i^ervlce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In  the  same  year  covered 
by  the  tables,  such  income  to  Montana  amounted  to 
$2,436,240,  which  is  not  included  in  this  table. 

^  lijised  on  the  net  budget  tax  burden. 

.Source:  Treasury  Department  and  Tai  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Table  7. — Total  Federal  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  estimated  burden 
of  Federal  grants  including  highway  trust 
fund  grants,  but  excluding  shared  rev- 
enues '  fiscal  year  1962 


State 

Federal     grants-in-aid 
(millions)  ' 

.\  mount 

paid  for 

every  dollar 

Payment"! 
to  .^states 

Estimated 
burden  3 

.?7,  638. 9 

of  aid 
received 

Total 

$7. 6.-?8. 9 

Alabama 

Alaska 

.\rizona 

193.2 
44.5 

8.3.6 
109.6 
724.4 
105.0 

88.2 
15.6 

8.3 
.58.0 
M.O 

824.1 
82.6 

144.6 
33.0 

$0.50 
.19 
.69 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

.48 
1.14 

.79 
1.64 
2.12 

196J^ 
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-     Total  Federal  grants  to  State  and 

1***    ■""  •rnments  and  estimated   burden 

^f^dZTirants  including  highway  trust 

"^  r^riants    but   excluding   shared   rev- 

^^s'^pcli  year  1962-ConUnued 


State 


Federal     grants-in-aid       Amount 
(millions)  '  paid  for 

leverv  dollar 

of  aid 


Payments 

to'States 


florida 

Owrgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUinoiS---  

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Ixxiisiaaa 

Maine- - 

Mar>land-. 
Mass8chii«'tts  — ■ 

Michigan... 

MinnesoU - 

Mississippi 

Missouri - 

Montana --- 

Nebraska — 

'Nevada..       , 
NewHampshire.- 
\e«r  Jersey... 

New  .Mexico 

VewYork -- 

North  Carolina.. - 
North  Dakota..-  I 

Ohio...  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Ciirolina 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh... 

Vermont 

Virginia..  

Washington. - 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin  — 

Wvoraing 

District  of 
Cohinibia... 


Estimated 
burden  3 


received 


$1.58.4 
194.1 
40.1 
48.0 
3.59.  5 
134.5 
102. 8 
93.6 
159.6 
226.8 
41.6 
113.9 
200. 0 
275.  7 
141.4 
119.7 
223. 6 
53.6 
61.1 
27. 9 
32. 2 
169.7 
63.6 
548.3 
166.2 
38.1 
367.0 
177.0 
97.4 
359.3 
35.  1 
89.3 
.59. 2 
174. 0 
383.6 
54.0 
40.9 
1,58.9 
144.0 
100.3 
126.5 
37.4 

76.8 


$205.  8 
1-29.2 
24.6 
26.3 
483.5 
194.2 
106.6 
88.0 
92.5 
10O.8 
35.7 
139.6 
240. 7 
331.9 
137.3 
54.8 
187.6 
27.3 
59.8 
19.4 
26. 2 
305.1 
38.2 
832.8 
142.  4 
19.0 
420.9 
90.7 
78.4 
469.3 
36.0 
64.8 
23.3 
111.9 
396.0 
35.1 
14.5 
148.5 
123.2 
56.4 
159.9 
17.0 

43.4 


$1.30 

.67 

.61 

.55 

1.34 


1.44 
1.04 
.94 
.58 
.44 
.86 
1.-23 
1.20 
1.20 
.97 
.46 
.84 
.51 
.98 
.70 
.81 
1.80 
.60 
1.52 
.86 
.50 
1.15 
.51 
.80 
1.31 
1.03 
.73 
.39 
.64 
1.03 
.65 
.35 
.93 
.86 
.56 
1.26 
.45 


$58  million — and  were  substantially  par- 
allel in  other  significant  respects.  Yet 
the  Federal  share  in  Montana  was  $45.7 
million,  compared  to  Iowa's  $39.7  million. 
For  this  one  program  alone,  and  for  a 
single  year,  the  Federal  lands  thus  pro- 
vided Mbntana  $6  million. 

On  the  same  subject  matter,  an  article 
was  published  recently  in  the  Montana 
Business  Quarterly,  a  publication  of  the 
Montana  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, at  Montana  State  University, 
Missoula,  Mont.  The  article  sets  forth 
the  impact  of  Federal  expenditure  on 
Montana's  economy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1  "Shared  revenues,"  income  from  timber  sales,  grazing 
«nd mineral  leases  on  public  land,  including  that  admm- 
isiered  by  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  In  the  same  year  covered  by  the 
tahles  such  income  to  .Montana  amount4?d  to  $2,436,240, 
Thichis  not  included  in  this  table. 

I  Kxchides  share<l  revrn"es;  includes  highway  alas. 

I  The  tax  burden  for  aid  payments  is  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  aid  payments.  The  burden  of  aid  payments 
financed  through  the  budget  is  distributed  by  State  on 
the  basis  of  an  estimated  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
general  taxes:  the  burden  of  highway  payments  is  dis- 
Uilwted  bv  State  on  ttie  basis  of  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  estimate  of  the  State  distribution  of  taxes  going 
to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Source:  Treasury  Department  and  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  both 
tables  are  conservative.  Both  leave  out 
"shared  revenues" — income  from  tim- 
ber sales,  and  grazing,  and  mineral  leases 
on  public  land,  including  that  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In 
the  same  year  covered  by  the  tables,  such 
income  to  Montana  amounted  to  $2,436,- 
240,  which  was  not  included  in  either 
table. 

These  public  lands  also  contribute  in- 
directly to  Federal  revenues  which  go 
to  Montana.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  contains  a  formula  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  ab- 
sorbs a  part  of  the  State's  obligation,  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  State.  In  his  speech 
in  Miles  City  last  November,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  A.  Car- 
ver, Jr.,  reported  that  Montana  and  Iowa 
let  contracts,  under  this  program,  which 
were  just  about  equal  in  dollar  amount — 


The  IMP.^CT  of  Federal  Government  Expend- 
iture Programs  on  Montana's  Economt 
(By  Maxlne  C.  Johnson,  assistant  director. 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search, Montana  State  University,  Mis- 
soula, Mont.) 

Most  Montanans  are  accustomed  to  close 
contact  virlth  the  Federal  Government.    Ap- 
proximately 1  of  every  15  persons  at  work  In 
Montana  Is  directly  employed  by  some  Fed- 
eral agency  or  is  a  member  of  the   Armed 
Forces   In  the   State.     A   good   many   other 
Montanans,   although  paid  by   private  con- 
tractors, have  been  at  work  in  recent  years 
on  projects  supported  financially  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Government — highways,    dams,    or    de- 
fense Installations.    Indeed,  In  cities  such  as 
Great    Falls    and    Glasgow,    the    economic 
health  of  the  community  hinges  heavily  on 
developments  at  adjoining  air  bases.     Mon- 
tana lumbermen  depend  upon  national  for- 
ests for  their  timber  supply;  cattlemen  graze 
their  cattle  on  Federal  lands.     Much  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  in  the  State  Involves  the 
use  of  federally  owned  forest  lands  or  na- 
tional parks. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  is 
among  Montana's  major  employers,  with  ap- 
proximately 16,000  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel on  Its  payrolls;  It  Is  the  State's  larg- 
est investor,  with  buildings,  structures,  and 
facilities  valued  at  over  $800  million;'  and 
it  Is  the  largest  landowner  In  the  State, 
with  almost  28  million  acres. ^  It  Is  also  the 
biggest  spender  In  the  State;  Its  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  and  Its  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  are 
of  great  Importance  to  Montana.  Just  how 
Important  has  never  been  quite  clear,  al- 
though widely  varying  claims  have  been 
made,  depending  partly  upon  the  Individual's 
reaction  to  Federal  programs  In  the  State. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
significance  of  Federal  activities  and  expend- 
itures in  Montana.  The  task  Is  made  easier 
by  the  existence  of  a  growing  amount  of  data 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures In  relation  to  the  States.  Among 
them  are  reports  by  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  engaged  In 
research  and  education  on  Government 
spending  and  taxation,  various  congressional 
reports,  and  a  very  comprehensive  study. 
"Federal  Revenues  and  Expenditures  In  the 
Several  States,  Averages  for  the  Fiscal  Years 
195&-61,"  prepared  by  J.  M.  Labovltz  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service. 


The  Library  of  Congress  report  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  whole  story,  to  measure  the 
total  flow  of  money  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  in  the  various  States. 
Estimates  of  Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures by  States  are  defined  as  all  "revenue 
receipts  from  the  public"  and  all  "payments 
to  the  public"— they  are  derived  from  Fed- 
eral budgetary  tabulations  known  as  con- 
solidated cash  statements.  The  "cash 
budget"  Includes  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  conventional  or  administrative  budget 
plus  the  financial  transactions  of  Federal 
trust  funds,  such  as  the  social  security  and 
highway  trust  funds,  and  of  Government- 
sponsored  enterprises  such  as  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Items  which 
are  omitted  In  the  more  familiar  administra- 
tive budget. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  year-to-year  fluc- 
tuations, annual  average  figiu-es  of  total  reve- 
nues   (both   tax  and   nontax)    and  of  total 
expenditures  (from  the  Federal  cash  budget) 
for  the  3  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1958. 
and  ending  June  30,  1961,  were  used;  insofar 
as  possible  these  totals  were  then  allocated 
among   the   various  States.     Total   revenues 
allocated  amounted  to  $88  bUllon,  or  99  per- 
cent of  the  annual  average  revenue  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  1959-61 
($89    billion);    total    expenditures    allocated 
amounted  to  $81  billion  or  only  87  percent 
of   the  average  total   expenditures  of   more 
than  $93  billion.^     Included  in  the  amount 
not   allocated   were    unidentified    sums   ex- 
pended for  space  and  atomic  energy  programs 
and  spending  done  overseas. 

Other  reports  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  revenues  and  expenditures 
have  covered  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
amounts  Involved  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
study.  They  generally  Include  such  limited 
portions  of  Federal  expenditures  as  grants- 
in-aid  '  or  Intergovernmental  expenditures."^ 
Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  example,  has  esti- 
mated the  total  tax  burden  by  States  but 
has  limited  its  estimates  of  Federal  payments 
to  States  to  Federal  grants-in-aid,  including 
highway  trust  fund  grants,  which  in  fiscal 
1962  amounted  to  $7.6  billion." 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  allocates 
revenues  by  geographic  origin  (Incidence) 
rather  than  by  place  of  actual  collection. 
Federal  cigarette  tax  collections,  for  example, 
come  almost  entirely  from  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  although  the  tax 
is  paid  by  smokers  throughout  the  country. 
Cigarette  taxes,  therefore,  were  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  cigarette  consumption  by  State, 
as  estimated  by  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council.  In 
the  same  manner,  payments  to  the  public 
were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  State  of  resi- 
dence or  location  of  activity  rather  than  the 
place  where  payments  were  made — in  many, 
cases  the  head  office  of  a  prime  contractor. 

Obviously,  the  results  of  this  report  are 
only  estimates  and  they  should  be  treated  as 
such  The  figures,  as  presented  In  the  tables 
and   In   the  text,  seem   to  be   very  precise; 


1  Value  at  cost.  Does  not  Include  value  of 
Federal  lands.  From  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. "Inventory  Report  on  Real 
Property  Owned  by  the  United  States 
Throughout  the  World,  as  of  June  30,  1963," 

table  6,  p.  52. 
*  General  Services  Administration,  op.  clt. 

table  4.  p.  45. 


•"Unemployment  trust  fiJnd  deposits  and 
withdrawals  by  the  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  revenues  and  expenditures  were 
excluded  from  these  totals. 

'  Payments  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  or  local  governments  for  speci- 
fied purposes.  They  represent  Federal  sup- 
port for  a  State  or  locally  administered  pro- 
gram such  as  highway  construction. 

^  Payments  to  State  and  local  governments 
as  grants-in-aid  and  shared  revenues  or  as 
reimbursements  for  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices for  the  Federal  Government. 

« Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  "Allocating  the  Fed- 
eral Tax  Burden  by  State,"  Research  Aid  No. 
3  p  31  On  page  21,  the  following  state- 
ment appears,  "The  difficulties  of  attributing 
benefits  from  Federal  spending  among  the 
people  of  different  States  Is  so  great— if  not 
insuperable— that  Tax  Foundation  has  ven- 
tured no  such  estimates." 
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bbey  are  only  rough  measurements 

relationships    among    the    States.^ 

ess,  the  study  does  provide  the  best 

have  as  to  how  the  various  States 

tbe  Incidence  of  Federal  revenues 

bow  they  share  In  the  receipt  of 

(  xpenditures.    We  can,  with  reason- 

,  compare  revenue  collected  in 

with  dollar  amounts  collected  in 

,  on  a  total  or  a  per  capita  basis, 

can  compare  Federal  payments  in 

with  payments  in  other  States  or 

n^ted  States  as  a  whole. 

compare  the  dollar  amount  of 
expenditures  made  In  a  State  with 
amount    of    revenue    collected, 
climates  from  the  two  series  are  not 
largely  because  of  limitations  in 
data;  as  noted  above,  only  87  per- 
otal  Federal  expenditures  could  be 
to  the  States  as  opposed  to  99  per- 
4evenues  collected.     Thvis  in  spite  of 
amoiuit  of  work  involved  in 
of  Congress  study,  we  cannot  say 
degree  of  certainty  that  Montana, 
received  X  dollars  of  Federal 
each  dollar  sent  to  Washington. 
between    the    two    series, 
and  expenditures,  are  to  involve  any 
confidence,  they  must  be  expressed 
of  the  national  total  or  as  In- 
comparing  the  State  with  the 
average.    Using  these  measures,  the 
Congress  figures  do  indicate  that, 
onerous  we  may  feel   the  Federal 
to  be,  our  Montana  dollars  are 
drained  away  to  Washington  never 
again.      Indeed    the   Mountain 
ihcluding  Montana,  and  parts  of  the 
a  jpear  to  be  the  chief  beneficiaries 
Government  activity,  in  the  sense 
percentage   of    total  Federal   pay- 
their  residents  receive  Is  greater 
percentage  of  total  Federal  revenue 
contribute.    The  eight  Mountain 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Colo- 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada 
contributed  an  estimated  3.45  per- 
ill  Federal  revenue  collected  during 
1959-61;  they  received  4.41  percent 
payments.     On  a  per  capita 
of  the  Mountain  States  paid 
ately   91    percent   of   the   national 
}er  capita  revenue  and  received  116 
of  the  average  payment   ( table  1 ) . 
appears  to  benefit  at  the  expense 
nore  populous  and   higher  income 
and  east  north  central  regions, 
Federal  Governnaent  in  general 
nore  than  it  spends. 
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Table  1] — Federal  revenues  and  payments, 
Mouni  ain  States  and  Montana,  annual 
averagjp  for  fiscal  years  1959-61 


Percent 
of  rev- 
enues 


U.S. 
total 
pay- 
ments 


Imlex  of  per 

capita  amount 

relative  to  US. 

average 


Rev- 
enues 


Pay- 
ments 


States ' 


100.00 
.35 


100.00 

4.41 

.42 


ino 

91 
92 


100 
116 
111 


'  Monta  la,  Idaho,  Wyomin?,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
I  taih,  and  Nevada. 

The  Library  of  Con(?ress,  Legislative  Refer- 
,  "Federal  Revenues  ami  Expenditures  in 
States,  Averages  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1959- 
r  1962,  table  1,  pp.  12-13. 


^  How«  ver,  the  results  of  the  study,  in 
whole  o)  part,  are  similar  to  those  obtained 
in  earlle  ;  independent  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  yeai  1952,  tbe  Tax  Foundation  (1960), 
and  the  Coimcil  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce (  .960).  For  comparisons  of  data  and 
full  clta  ^ions,  see  pp.  42-45  and  86-87  of  the 
Library  >f  Congress  report. 


the  transactions  where  Montana  tar^l^ 
favorably.'  "T 

Table    2— Federal    revenue   from   Montaiu 
annual  average  for  fiscal  yeari  19S9^i 
[In  millions  of  dolIars| 


Source  of  revenue 


All  revenue 

All  taies 

Individual  income  tax 

Employment  taxes  ' 

Corporate  income  tax 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

Excise  taxes  and  customs ' 
All  nontax  revenue  ' 


'  Includes  employer  and  employee  share*  of  taxesoiKW 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  R«llraS 
Retirement  Act,  employer  taxes  under  Federal  L'n^ 
ployment  Tax  Act,  self-employment  tales  and  Stat*. 
local  Rovemmejit  employee  contributions. 

'  Includes  highway  user  excises,  alcohol  and  tobaeeo 
excises,  and  other  customs  and  excise  taxes. 

'  Includes  fees,  miscellaneous  trust  fund  reoetpti. 
Federal  Reserve  System  dividends,  prodnct  sales  (to! 
ber,  minerals,  power,  etc.).  rent,  veterans'  life  iosaranee 
premiums,  interest  on  loans  (Rural  ElectriflMtioo 
.\dmmistration.  Farmers  Home  Adminttration,  etc.) 
loan  repa>-ments,  etc.  '        ' 

Source:  The  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reier- 
ence  Service,  "Federal  Revenues  and  Bxpendituiw in 
the  Sevem!  States,  .\verages  for  the  FLsobI  Years  IHft. 
61,"  .^^eptember  1902.  table  5,  pp.  40-41. 

Table  3. — Per  capita  Federal  revenue,  Mon- 
tana, the  Mountain  States,  and  the  Vnitei 
States,  annual  average  for  fiscal  yean 
1959-61 


Source  of  revenue ' 


.A.1I  revenue 

All  taxes 

Imlividual  income  tax 

.\11  other  taxes     

All  nontax  revenue 


There  are  a  number  of  reason^  why  this  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  total 
should  be  so.  In  the  first  place,  per  capita  eral  transactions  in  the  State,  aild  %  dm 
Incomes,  and  therefore  revenue  from  the  **>"  ♦^on»«>».*i»%»,«  nrk^..  tr — J^^  .  P*** 
progressive  income  tax — the  most  important 
single  source  of  Federal  revenue,  tend  to  be 
somewhat  below  the  national  average  In 
most  of  the  Mountain  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mountain  West's  wide  open  spaces 
have  proved  advantageous  for  defense  In- 
stallations, resulting  In  large  military  ex- 
penditures in  four  of  the  States — Arizona, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  the  region's  large  area  and  sparse 
population  plus  the  concentration  of  fed- 
erally controlled  lands  help  to  explain,  and 
perhaps  to  justify,  somewhat  larger  Federal 
expenditures  for  nondefense  purposes.  The 
8  Mountain  States  average  only  8  persons 
per  square  mile,  compared  to  50  per  square 
mile  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Almost 
one-half  (271.6  million  acres)  of  their  total 
land  area  con-slsts  of  public  lands."  Of  this 
tremendously  large  acreage,  approximately 
40  percent  has  been  reserved  for  national 
parks  and  forests  ( the  remainder  Is  mostly 
unreserved  and  vmappropriated  public  do- 
main). Although  local  residents  benefit 
most  directly  from  Federal  expenditures  for 
their  preservation  and  maintenance,  the 
parks  and  forests  belong  to  all  Americans 
and  are  being  used  more  and  more  by  them. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  many  miles 
of  highways  In  the  region,  so  vital  to  national 
travel  and  commerce. 

Our  own  State  of  Montana,  with  less  than 
5  persons  per  square  mile  and  approximately 
30  percent  of  Its  land  area  federally  owned, 
also  appears  to  enjoy  a  modest  net  gain  In 
Its  fiscal  relations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. While  contributing  0  35  percent  of 
total  revenues,  the  State  and  its  citizens 
received  0.42  percent  of  total  Federal  pay- 
ments during  the  years  1959-61.  Per  capita 
comparisons  show  Montanans  paying  92 
percent  of  the  average  national  per  capita 
revenue  and  receiving  111  percent  of  the 
average  payment. 

Tables  2  and  3  provide  rough  estimates  of 
the  total  and  per  capita  amounts  of  Federal 
revenue  collected  In  Montana,  and  list  the 
major  sources  of  that  revenue.  For  those 
who  are  under  the  impression  that  the  In- 
dividual Income  tax  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal tax  liability  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, these  tables  should  provide  consider- 
able Illumination.  On  a  per  capita  basis. 
Montanans  contributed  a  little  more  revenue 
than  residents  of  the  Mountain  region  as  a 
whole,  but  significantly  less  than  the  typi- 
cal U.S.  citizen,  mostly  because  their  in- 
comes also  were  smaller  than  the  national 
average. 

Table  4  indicates  for  what  general  pur- 
poses approximately  $341  million  of  Federal 
funds  were  returned  to  the  State;  table  5 
permits  per  capita  comparisons  with  the 
Mountain  region  and  the  United  States. 
Among  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  fig- 
ures, aside  from  the  large  sums  Involved,  are 
the  very  high  nonmilitary  payments  and 
the  relatively  low  amount  of  military  ex- 
penditures In  Montana.  On  the  average, 
Montanans  received  substantially  higher 
sums  for  nonmilitary  purposes,  in  the  form 
of  Income  payments  to  individuals  and  as 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments, 
than  do  U.S.  citizens  generally.  Indeed,  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments received  approximately  twice  as 
much  Federal  assistance  (grants-in-aid  and 
shared  revenues)  as  did  such  governments 
In  the  country  as  a  whole.  These  large  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments  are 
the  basis  for  many  of  the  statements  as  to 
the  big  return  Montanans  receive  for  their 
Federal  tax  dollars.  Such  comparisons  do 
not  present  the   whole   plcttu-e,   since   they 


1^ 


$4.S6 

$44K 

434 

429 

189 

191 

245 

238 

■J*) 

19 

Moun-  i  United 
tain     I  States 
S Idles >  I 


ttt5 

477 

222 

2U 

18 


'  See  definitions  in  table  2. 

>  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
.\rizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Source:  The  Library  of  Congress,  Lerislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  "Federal  Revenues  and  Expenditures  in 
the  Several  States,  Averages  for  the  Fiseal  Years  IVA- 
61,"  September  1962.  table  10.  pp.  60-51. 

A  comparison  (table  5)  of  the  per  capltt 
expenditures  for  procurement  purposes,  de- 
fined as  outlays  for  military  equipment,  mil- 
itary assistance,  and  for  research  and  man- 
agement. Indicates  that  those  Montanani 
who  are  attempting  to  attract  space  research 
operations  to  the  State  have  hit  upon  the  one 
area  where  Federal  expenditure*  are  clearly 
well  below  the  regional  and  national  aver- 
ages. Lacking  the  very  large  defense  In- 
stallations which  are  located  in  some  of  tlie 
other  Mountain  States  and  with  little  or  no 
defense  industry  and  a  limited  amotuit  of 
manufacturing  of  any  type,  Montana  receives 
a  rather  small  portion  of  total  defense  ex- 
penditures. Indeed,  average  annual  military 
expenditures  In  Montana  during  1959-61  may 
have  been  higher  than  in  most  other  recent 
years.  Readers  will  recall  that  the  Minute- 
man  missile  project  In  the  State  got  finder 
way  in  early  1961.  Estimates  of  the  project's 
total  cost  have  ranged  from  $830  to  WOO 
million.""  Obviously,  at  least  some  of  tlie 
Mlnutemen  contracts  were  let  in  fiscal  1961 
and  their  value  would  be  included  in  the 


/ 


•  General  Services  Administration,  op.  cit., 
table  4,  p.  45.  This  figure  does  not  include 
Indian  trtist  lands. 


» On  pages  30-31  of  its  report,  "Allocating 
the  Federal  Tax  Burden  by  SUte,"  Tax  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  estimates  that  in  fiscal  19*2 
Montanans  paid  61  cents  in  taxes  for  every 
$1  of  Federal  aid  to  St«te  and  local  govern- 
ments and  51  cents  per  $1  when  highway 
trttst  fund  grants  are  added. 

10  The  Great  Falls  Tribune,  July  4,  19<B. 
p.l. 
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.^i  mnnuBl  average  AgareB.  The  high 
^•^iiifSpendlture  for  military  construe 
£»*^e.  this  conclusion. 

..     federal    payments    in    afonfono, 
""tStXavTage  f^  fiscal  years  1959-Sl 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Type  of  payment 


Total  payments — ---; 

'^'"p^te'tsto'personal  income  '-. 
Procurement  contracts 

off^n'^dmainten^ce::::: 

''■°'pl^nts"w'personai'income«:. 
Knts  to  State   and  local 

Oovernments  '- 

intwest  payments  to  business 

and  others --- 

AU  other* - 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


341 

100 

130 

38 

32 

9 

20 

6 

43 

13 

35 

10 

211 

62 

128 

38 

61 

15 

18 

6 

14 

4 

.Includes  pay  of  military  por«)nnel  and  civlUan  em- 

P'?CreIt«-i^"'e™P>°^- of  all  Federal  de- 
^^^Mce^  Defense  and  payments  to  individuals 
TtS?  torn  ofolhcr  labor  income,  interest,  and  transfer 
"  i^.ntV  social  security  benefits,  etc.) . 
•^Su^d  shared-revenue  payments  to  State  and 

'Tfi'^rWt"n'^cnt  of  Agriculture  payments  under  the 
.  h.nk  ftonservation.  and  Sugar  Act  programs;  vari- 
SS  ^tk  K  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
wllS?  Xational  Science  Foundation  research  grants 
*d  aVwds-  National  Guard  expenditures  not  included 
In  income  payments  to  individuals. 

Rouree-  The  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Refer- 
-^rTfiffvice  "Federal  Revenues  and  Expenditure  in 
Sfse^al  States,  Averages  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1959- 
tr'  SepCiber  1962,  tabla  14,  pp.  84-85.  and  table  20, 
pp.  94-95. 

Tabli  5  ^per  capita  Federal  payments,  Mon- 
tana the  Mountain  States,  and  the  United 
States,  annual  average  for  fiscal  years 
1959-61 


Type  of  payment 


Montana 


Mountain 
States  2 


Total  payments- 

Military -- 

Payments  to  personal 

income..  ..  

Procurement  contracts. 
Construction. 
Operation  and  mainte- 
nance  

Nonmilitary 

Payments  to  personal 

income ... 
Payments  to  State  and 

local  governments 

Interest    payments    to 

business  and  others. . 

Allotlier.       - 

Payments  per  $1,000  of 

personal  income 


$507 
193 

48 
30 
64 

52 
314 

190 

76 

27 
21 

2.'a 


United 
States 


$.127 
281 

108 
52 
41 

80 
246 

148 

68 

17 
14 

2fi0 


$456 
239 

76 
94 
10 

58 
217 

147 

37 

26 
7 

210 


economic  affairs;  or  he  may  disagree  with 
the  way  in  which  the  funds  were  spent,  but 
it  is  foolish  to  deny  the  significance  of  Fed- 
eral expendltvires  to  the  Montana  economy. 
The  fact  is  that  In  recent  years  Federal  ac- 
tivities have  been  extremely  important  to 
the  economic  growth  of  the  State.  Without 
the  Mlnuteman  mlssUe  project,  the  Inter- 
state highway  program,  and  Yellowtall 
Dam — to  name  only  the  largest  projects — 
total  nonagricultviral  employment  and  per- 
sonal Income  in  Montana  wovQd  have  been 
alarmingly  low.  The  alternatives  to  these 
Federal  Investments  In  the  State  almost 
stu-ely  wovild  have  been  higher  tmemploy- 
ment,  lower  Incomes,  and  or  Increased  loss 
of  population  through  out-migratlon.  It  is 
not  likely  that  many  Montanans  would  have 
preferred  this  cotirse. 

Instead  of  fretting  about  the  amount  of 
Federal  Investment  in  Montana's  economy, 
Montanans,  if  they  wish  to  curtail  the  eco- 
nomic Influence  of  the  Federal  Government, 
should  use  every  means  they  can — Including 
Federal  programs — to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  State's  private  economy.  A  rapidly  grow- 
ing, healthy  private  economy  Is  one  of  the 
best  deterrents  to  a  disproportionate  amovmt 
of  government  activity. 

As  a  free  people  we  should  and  do  have 
wide  differences  of  opinion  not  only  as  to 
the  desirable  level  of  Federal  expenditures, 
but  also  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  Fed- 
eral money  Is  spent  and  the  public  programs 
our  Federal  Government  engages  In.  Ques- 
tions such  as  these  are  matters  for  continu- 
ous public  debate;  the  issues  are  decided  at 
the  ballot  box  In  the  election  of  our  repre- 
sentation to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
data  presented  show  that  the  present  nature 
of  Federal  expendltm-e  patterns  results  In 
a  net  gain  to  Montana,  and  that  without 
Federal  expenditures  the  State's  economic 
position  would  be  weakened  considerably. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  Federal  money  spent 
in  Montana  during  1959-61  went  to  the  State 
and  local  governments,  mostly  for  the  sup- 
port of  specified  programs.  The  following 
pages  will  explore  the  significance  of  this 
Federal  assistance  to  government  In  Mon- 
tana. 

IMPACT    ON    STATE    GOVERNMENT    FINANCES 


1  See  definitions  in  table  4. 

"Montana.  Idaho.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utali.  and  Nevada. 
NOTE.— Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source-  The  T,ibrary  of  Congress,  Leeislative  Refer- 
ence .'Service.  "Federal  Revenues  and  Expenditures 
in  the  Several  States.  Averaees  for  the  Fiscal  >  eare 
1959-61,"  September  1962,  table  17,  p.  90,  and  table  18, 
p  9'..  Detail  calculated  by  Bureau  of  BusmeM  and 
Economic  Research  from  data  appearing  in  tables  14, 
M,  and  21. 

But  no  matter  what  the  purjKise  of  the 
expendltiu-es,  tables  4  and  5  point  out  the 
tremendous  Importance  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  In  the  State.  Table  4  indi- 
cates that  we  are  concerned  with  an  average 
of  well  over  $300  million  of  expenditures  per 
year  (an  amount  twice  as  large  as  average 
annual  net  agricultural  Income  during  the 
period).  Table  5  shows  that  during  1959- 
61,  while  Montana's  per  capita  income 
averaged  $2,006,  per  capita  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government  amounted  to  an  esti- 
mated $507;  or,  stated  another  way,  the 
State  received  $253  in  Federal  payments  for 
every  $1,000  of  personal  Income. 

One  may  feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  assumed  too  great  an  importance  in  State 


State  and  local  governments  receive  most 
of  their  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  one  of  two  forms:   shared  reve- 
nues   or    grants-in-aid.      Grants-in-aid    are 
payments  to  a  State  or  local  government  for 
a  specified  purpose,  frequently  on  a  match- 
ing or  other  cost-sharing  basis  and  In  accord 
with  prescribed  standards  and  requirements. 
Recently    most   Federal    grants-in-aid    have 
been  made  for  either  highway  construction 
or    public    welfare    purposes.      Shared    reve- 
nues are  payments  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  derived 
through  the  sale  of  Federal  property,  prod- 
ucts, or  services  within  their  boundaries — 
for  example,  revenues  from  timber  sales  on 
national   forests.      State   and   local   govern- 
ments also  receive  payments  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  particular  governments! 
functions  performed  by  them,  such  as  em- 
ployment   security    administration.       Such 
payments,  however,  are  a  very  small  part  of 
total  financial  assistance. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  which  account  for 
the  bulk  of  Federal  financial  asslsUnce  to 
State  and  local  governments,  are  almost  as 
old  as  the  Nation  Itself.  Since  the  ordinance 
of  1785  authorized  grants  of  public  lands  to 
help  States  and  territories  establish  school 
systems,  aid  programs  have  been  extended 
until  they  touch  almost  every  area  of  gov- 
ernment operation.  In  1862— before  Mon- 
tana was  established  as  a  territory— the  mod- 
ern form  of  grants-in-aid  was  set  by  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  which  provided  for 
assistance  to  States  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  land-grant  colleges.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  grants  were  carefully  spelled  out 


and  conditions  were  placed  on  the  xise  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  granted 
lands. 

In  1887.  the  first  aimual  money  grant  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations  was  estab- 
lished; in  1911,  cooperation  between  the 
National  and  State  Governmentt  in  forest 
fire  protection  was  authorized  by  the  Weeks 
Law  Grants  for  vocational  education  were 
authorized  in  1917.  Emrlng  the  1930's  a 
dozen  or  so  new  grant  programs,  nearly  all 
directed  toward  social  welfare,  health,  un- 
employment, or  agricultural  relief,  were  in- 
augurated. 

Since  World  War  II,  another  large  group 
of  grants  has  been  established,  covering  such 
areas  as  airport  construction,  hospital  con- 
struction, urban  renewal,  and  various  health 
and  educational  activities." 

Today,  although  particular  aid  programs 
are  frequently  subject  to  question  or  criti- 
cism, the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished by  more  than  100  years  of  experience 
and  development,  originating  during  the  Lin- 
coln administration.  A  study  by  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, going  back  to  1902,  indicates  that  in- 
creases in  Federal  expendittires  for  grant-in- 
aid  programs  have  occurred  regardless  of 
which  party  controlled  the  Congress  or  of  the 
political  affiliation  of  the  Presldent.^^ 

Since  this  report  Is  particularly  concerned 
with  Montana's  experience  with  Federal  fis- 
cal aid  it  is  iinfortimate  that  annual  data 
on  the  finances  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   combined    (including    Federal    pay- 
ments) are  not  available  by  State.    Such  fig- 
ures will  soon  be  released  for  1962  in  reports 
of  the  1962  Census  of  Governments;  in  the 
meantime  information  based  upon  the  1957 
census  is  the  latest  available.    The  1957  re- 
port indicates  that  of  total  Federal  payments 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  that  year 
only  10  percent  went  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments   and    that    these    Federal    payments 
amounted  to  only  1  percent  of  total  govern- 
ment revenues  both  In  Montana  and  in  all 
States  combined."    Thus  It  Is  clear  that  Fed- 
eral aid  is  chiefly  the  concern  of  State  gov- 
ernments.    While  it  would  be  preferable  to 
consider  Federal  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  combined,  the  following  discus- 
sion will  be  based  upon  Federal  payments 
to  State  governments  only.     Complete  data 
on  State  government  finances,  complied  from 
official   records   and   reports  of   the   various 
States,  are  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the    Census    In    an    annual    report    entitled 
"Compendium    of     State    Government    Fi- 
nances."   Such  data  frequently  are  not  read- 
ily available  In  published  form  from  the  vari- 
ous State  governments. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  in  dis- 
cussing State  government  finances  alone  we 
are  Ignoring  the  sizable  fiscal  operations  of 
local  governmental  units — counties,  cities, 
and  school  districts. 

Although  Federal  aid  to  State  governments 
is  nothing  new.  It  was  relatively  unimportant 
before  the  1930's.  Since  then  Federal  funds 
have  become  an  important  i>art  of  State  gov- 
ernment finance.  In  the  depression  year  of 
1934.  hard-pressed  State  governments  re- 
ceived  $933    million    in    Federal    payments 


"See  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  Periodic  Congressional 
Reassessment  of  Federal  Grants-ln-Aid  to 
State  and  Local  Governments,  June  1961. 
Washington,  D.C.,  pp.  7-15. 

"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  U.S.  Senate,  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Rept.  No.  84, 
pp.  19-23. 

"U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Biweau 
of  the  Census,  State  and  Local  Government 
Special  Studies,  No.  43,  "Stote  and  Local 
Government  Finances  in  1942  and  1967,"  Dec. 
11.  1959.  Washington  25.  D.C.,  pp.  34  and  66. 
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to  29  percent  of  total  State 

itevenue   in   1934."     In   later  years, 

dxirlng  World  War  II,  the  amoiint 

aid  was  reduced  and  its  Importance 

percent  of  total  State  revenues  declined. 


a  id  I 


Federal  payments  to  all  State  gov- 
ernments, selected  years.  1902-63 


Fia  al  year 


1902.- 
1927- - 
1034.. 
1940.- 
1946.. 
1048.. 
1050.. 
1951.. 
1052.. 
1053.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1057.. 
1958- . 
1959-. 
I960-. 
1961-- 
1962.- 
1963.. 


Source:  l.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
the  Census  "Historical  Statistics  of  the  I'nited  States, 
Colonial  T  mes  to  1957,  a  Statistical  .\bstract  Supple- 
ment," 196( ,  p.  727,  and  "Compendium  of  State  Govitii- 
ment  Finai  ces,  1954, 1962,  and  19»a,"  p.  6. 

Tablz  7.-  -Federal  payments  to  all  State  gov- 
ernments, by  function,  1948  and  1963 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Septemher  15 


Amount 
(millions) 


Percent  of 

total  State 

general 

revenues 


$3 

107 

933 

667 

802 

1.643 

2,275 

2.359 

2.329 

Z570 

Z668 

2.762 

3.027 

3.500 

4.461 

5.888 

6.382 

6.412 

7.108 

7,832 


1.6 
5.3 
29.0 
15.2 
12.8 
17.7 
2(5.2 
19  0 
17.3 
17.7 
17.4 
17.1 
16.5 
17.2 
20.5 
24.1 
23.3 
22.3 
22.8 
23.1 


1948 


1963 


Total.. 

Education. 
Highways 
Public  welfere. 
Employmept  security  admin- 
istration. 
Other - 


1.643 


,832 


Percent 
change 


320  1 

1.  i.v; 

303 

3.  024 

731 

2,707 

l.'>2 
137 


409 
53« 


261 
H98 
270 

109 
291 


!3 


,024,000,000  in  highway  funds  dishursecl  to 
in  fiscal  1963,  over  $2.(X)0.00(),n()0  was 
for  the  interstate  highway  program.     This 
not  in  efTect  in  1948. 


iS 


S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  nf  the 

Sthte  and  Local  Oovemmeiit  Sfjecial  Studies: 

I^evised  Summary  of  State  Ciovcrnment   Fi- 

p.   4.   and   "Compendium   of  State 

Finances  in  1963,"  p.  6. 
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war,  rapidly  growing  populations, 

among   the   school    age   groups 

over  65.  plus  demands  for  more 

services  of  all  types,  necessitated 

increase  in  State  expenditures. 

funds    accumulated    during    World 

soon  exhausted  and  additional 

State  revenue  became  necessary. 

were    Increased    and    new    taxes 

in  addition.  State  govern- 

fr^uently  turned  to  Washington  for 

1948  and  1958.  Federal  pay- 

from  $1.6  billion  to  $4.5  bil- 

accouBted  for  from  17  to  20  percent 

State  general  revenues.    Thus  while 

1  fsistance  almost  tripled  in  size,  its 

importance     changed     very     little. 

the  Interstate  Highway  Act,  passed 

ifapidly  increased  both  the  amount  of 

funds   disbursed    to   State    govern - 

their    relative    importance.      In 

State  governments  received   al- 

billion   in   Federal   aid.   nearly   five 

amotint    involved    In    1948.    and 
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Gene  ral  revenue  includes  all  State  rev- 
exc  spt  liquor  stores  revenue  and  insur- 
tru  jt  revenue.     All   Federal   payments 
^vemments  are  classified  as  general 
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these  payments  were  equal  to  23  percent  of 
their  total  1963  general  revenues.  Almost  $7 
billion  (88  percent)  of  the  $8  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds  dispersed  In  1963  was  transmitted 
to  the  50  States  for  3  major  purposes:  high- 
ways, $3  billion;  public  welfare,  $2.7  billion; 
and  education,  $1.2  billion. 

We  noted  above  that  during  1959-61.  aver- 
age annual  per  capita  payments  to  Montana's 
State  and  local  governments  amounted  to 
twice  the  national  average.  A  quick  com- 
parison of  tables  6  and  8  Indicates  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  State  government  has  con- 
sistently assumed  greater  Importance  In 
Montana  than  In  many  States.  Since  1959, 
over  one-third  of  the  State's  general  reve- 
nue has  come  from  Federal  sources,  compared 
to  from  22  to  24  percent  for  all  State  govern- 
ments combined. 

Table    8. — Federal    payments    to    Montana's 
State  government.  1946,  1948,  and  1950-63 


Fiscal  year 

Amount 
(thousands) 

rVrcent  of 

total  .-^tate 

general 

revenues 

1946                                    

$5,483 
12.  520 
17.  931 
20. 1)04 
17.352 
20.822 
19.081 
21.639 
21,  790 
31,  795 
32, 117 
46,  789 
47, 872 
44, 698 
48.343 
58,216 

21.8 

1948- 

1950--- 

1951-- 

1952 

1953 

■28.  2 
31.5 
Mil 
24.2 
29.1 

1954  

26.5 

1955 - 

1956 

28.3 

25.  0 

1957 - 

1958                           

31.5 
30.4 

1959 

37  3 

I960                .                

36.4 

1961                                          .  . 

33.7 

1962                                

34.3 

1963- 

37.3 

SoiJrce:  U.S.  Department  of  ConiiniTcc,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  State  and  I.oial  Oovcrninent  Special  .-Stud- 
ies: No.  32.  "Revised  Suninuiry  of  Stite  (iovernmont 
Finances,  1942-50,"  u.  29.  and  "Conipfudiaiii  of  State 
Government  Finances,  1951-63." 

Table  9. — Federal  payments  to  Montana's 
State  govemm,ent,  by  function,  1948,  1956, 
and  1963 

[In  thousiiuds  of  dolhirs] 


Function 


1948 


1966 


1963 


Total      from      Federal 
Oovernment 12.  .V20 


58.216 


L'hil- 


EducatioB.---- 

Highways -.. 

Public  welfare,  total 

Old-ape  assistance. . 

Aid    to   dependent 
dren..  -   -   

Aid  to  blind 

Aid  to  disabled .-. 

Other  public  welfare 

Health  and  hospitals 

Natural  resources 

Agriculture 

Other 

Employment  security  admin- 
istration   -   . 

Other  J.-- 


2.  217 
2.084 


'  Not  aviiilal)'.e 

'  1948  figure  iniludes  funds  for  health  and  hospitals 
and  natural  resounes. 

Source:  CS.  l)ep;irtnient  of  Commcn  e.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  State  ami  l.mal  ( iovcrnmcnt  SptM  ial  Studies; 
No.  32,  "Kevi.sed  Suiiuuary  of  State  (tovcrnuient 
Finances.  1942 -.io,"  p.  2'.).  and  "(■i)nitifndiuin  of  State 
(tovemment  Fin.inces,  ly.Vi  and  iwy,"  pp    14-15. 

The  greater  significance  of  Federal  funds 
to  Montana's  State  government  occurs  for 
some  of  the  same  reasons  that  total  Federal 
spending  Is  of  such  importance  to  the  State's 
economy.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of 
Federal  land  In  Montana,  the  State  govern- 
ment receives  substantial  payments  In  the 
form  of  shared  revenues;  at  the  same  time. 
It  Is  required  to  provide  a  lesser  percentage 
of  matching  funds  for  Interstate,  primary, 
and  secondary  highway  construction.  And, 
since  World  War  II,  the  financial  abilities  of 


the  various  States  have  been  receiving  bm.* 
er  attention  in  determining  both  theL^^ 
of  money  apportioned  to  each  »ute  SJ! 
matching  requirements.  The  measure  u^ 
has  been  per  capita  personal  Income  Im 
because  Montana's  per  capita  Income  ^ 
been  below  the  national  average  since  «!* 
mld-1950's  the  State  presumably  has  ben 
fited  from  this  policy.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  purpose  of  Federal  assistance^ 
State  governments  Is  not  to  equalize  in^ 
comes,  but  to  support  minimum  standards^ 
goverrunent  services." 

In  fiscal  1963,  Montana's  State  government 
received  over  $58  million  In  Federal  monev 
a  figure  equal  to  37  percent  of  its  total  gen" 
eral  revenue  and  38  percent  of  Iti  expendi! 
tures.  The  terms  "general  revenues"  and 
•general  expenditures"  refer  to  all  State  reve. 
nues  or  expenditures  except  those  related  to 
liquor  store  and  insurance  trust  "  Operations 
The  major  sources  of  the  State's  1963  geneiai 
revenue  were:  " 

tfiUioH 

Taxes . |ij^ 

Revenue  from  Federal  Government u 

Revenue  from  local  governments « 

Charges  and  miscellaneous ^ 


Total. 


.....    16J 

When  the  $58  million  is  broken  down  into 
programs  or  functions,  the  tremendous  de- 
pendence of  Montana's  State  highway  and 
welfare  programs  upon  Federal  ftmds  be- 
comes clear.  Sixty-three  percent  of  total 
State  expenditures  for  highways  and  57  per- 
cent of  total  public  welfare  expenditures  by 
the  State  government  were  made  with  Fed- 
eral money.  Indeed,  over  three-fourths  ol 
the  funds  for  cash  assistance  to  the  aged,  to 
dependent  children,  the  blind,  and  the  dlB- 

Table  10. — Federal  payments  to  MontaTia's 
State  government  as  a  percent  of  State 
government  expenditures,  by  function, 
Montana.  1963 


Function 


.\  mount  of  I  Percent  ol 

Federal     I  total  Statf 

payments  'general ex- 

(thousands):  penditure 


Total  from  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  


*58. 216 


38.3 


Educat  ion 

Highways 

Public  welfare '...  

Old-age  Assistance ! 

.\id  to  dependent  children. 

.\id  to  l)lind I 

.\iii  to  disabletl I 

Other  public  welfare 

Healt  h  and  hospitals 

Natural  resources 

-\griculture 

Ot  lier  resources  '.. 

Employment  security  admin 
istration 

Other.  - - 


4.527 

39.696 

7.189 

3.734 

2. 182 , 

196 

871 

206 

858 

1.645 

1.028 

617j 

2, 217' 
2.084 


10.2 
62.6 
57.3 
80.5 
75.7 

77  5 

78  0 
5.6 

13.4 
20.6 
25.5 
15.7 

104.4 
13.8 


1  See  footnote  18. 

^  Includes  fish  and  game,  forestry  and  parks. 

Source:  Computed  from  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Compendium  of  Slate 
Government  Finances  in  1963,"  I  .S.  Oovernment 
I'rinting  Otlice.  Washington,  D.C,  1964,  pp.  14-15, 
22-23,  -29,  and  32. 


1^1.  M.  Labovltz  and  L.  L.  Ecker-Racz, 
"Practical  Solutions  to  Financial  Problems 
Created  by  the  Multilevel  Political  Struc- 
ture," "Public  Finances:  Needs,  Sources,  and 
Utilization,"  a  report  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  1961,  pp.  135-227. 

'"  Employee  retirement,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  workmen's  compensation, 
and  other  State-administered  social  insur- 
ance programs. 

'■  Data  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Compendium  of  State 
Government  Finances  In  1963."  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  p.  10. 


196^ 

-  cimnlled  by  Federal  sources." 
•^'•**  Ts  mSon  came  to  the  State  in  the 
**°*  f  p^eral  aid  to  education;  not  in- 
'°"°.  ,n  this  figure  are  payments  to  the 
*^'"***^,M,ral  extension  service  and  experiment 
^cultui^l  "ten  amounted  to 

«^"T«1  Snuon  and'^which  are  included 
■r;^' .'natural  resources"  in  table  10. 
"""Iwe  11  is  presented  for  those  readers  who 
^nt^rested  m  more  detail  as  to  the  pur- 
"'  !ff  Serai  payments  to  the  State  gov- 
P°"^  ft  The  figures  are  not  comparable  to 
ernmenx.  ^         represent  payments 

'''wtst^te  and  local  governments  and  they 
"^    orepaS  by  a  different  source  (the  U.S. 
S^'S  Department)  in  a  different  manner 
^,l«Srb?  disbursing  agency).     They  do. 
i'^ver    give  considerable  insight  into  the 
•"Ss  for  which   Federal   funds   are  dis- 
S    to    governments    (local    as    well    as 
tjtjitel  m  Montana. 
Keeping    in    mind    that    in    1959-61     per 
^itl  Fwleral  payments  to  Montana's  State 
"td^JaT  governments   were  approximately 
fie  The  Ltlonal   average    (table   5).   it  Is 
Serestlng  to  study  tables  10  and  11  and  to 
Smplate  how  the  State  government  would 
r^ue  the   amount    of   money    involved    ($58 
Smion  in  1963)    or,  Indeed,  the  willingness 
°f    te  citizens  to  undertake  such  a  burden 
;     he  State  level.     In  fiscal  1963    State  In- 
d  vldual  income  tax  collections  totaled  only 
gu  million   (about  $20  per  capita),  or  one- 
Jourth  the  amount  of  Federal  payments  to 
t^e  State  government.    But  while  It  would  be 
difficult  for   the   State   government  to  raise 
an  amount  equal  to  Federal  payments  there 
also  undoubtedly  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance  to  discontinue  many  of  the  pro- 
SSs  supported  by  Federal  funds.     Where 
sTould  the  cuts  be  made-ln  the  highway 
program?        Public      welfare?        Education? 
Should  the  State  employment  offices  and  the 
Unemployment    Compensation    Commission 
(Which  receive  substantially  all  their  admin- 
istrative expenses  from  Federal  grants)    be 
curtailed  or  discontinued? 
Table  11 —Federal   aid   payments   to   Mon- 
tana's State  and  local  governments,  fiscal 
year  1963— Agency  and  type  of  payment 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
Agricultural    experiment    sta- 

tlons •**^'  *^^ 

Cooperative     agricultural     ex- 
tension work fl^o'o,^ 

School    lunch    program^ 643,974 

National  forests,   shared  reve- 
nues  

Cooperative    projects    In    mar- 
keting  

State     and      private     forestry 

cooperation,   etc 

Watershed  protection  and  flood 

prevention 

Special  milk  program' 

Removal    of    surplus    agricul- 
tural commodities: 

Food  stamp  program' 113,938 

Value    of    commodities    dis- 
tributed          265,499 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation- 
value    of    conunodities    do 
nated 
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Table   11.— Federal  aid   payments   to   Mon- 
tana's State  and  local  governments,  fiscal 
year  1963— Agency  and  type  of  payment- 
Continued 
Department  of  Commerce : 

Bureau     of     Public     Roads — 
construction : 
Federal-aid  highways   (trust 

fvmd) «39,  352,  839 

Other* 3,  067, 203 

Total 42,420,042 


Table  11.— Federal  aid  payments  to  Mon- 
tana's State  and  local  governments,  ftscal 
year  1963— Agency  and  type  of  payment— 
Continued 

Department  of  the  Interior— Con. 
Payments  under  certain  special 

funds — shared  revenues $129,353 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'^ 235.631 

Total 2,869.008 


Department  of  Defense : 
Army: 

Lease      of      flood      control 
lands — shared   revenues... 

National    Guard 

Civil     defense 


6,512 

285, 462 

55,  624 


Total. 


347, 598 


Department  of  Labor:  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commis- 
sion and  Employment  Service 
Administration   (trust  fund).. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency:  Federal 
airport   program 

Federal  Power  Commission:  Pay- 
ments to  States  under  Federal 
Power  Act — shared  revenues — 


1,760,320 


583,826 


10, 881 


Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare : 
American   Printing    House   for 

the   Blind 2,354 

Office  of  Education 5,467,765 


216, 038 
238, 635 


Colleges  of  agriculture - 
mechanical   arts 

Cooperative  vocational  ed- 
ucation  

Assistance  for  school  con- 
struction      2,  062,  591 

Maintenance    and    operation 

of  schools 2.412,763 


Housing      and      Home      Finance 
Agency : 
Office  of  Administrator— urban 

planning  assistance 

Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion—low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program 


4sa 


158,228 


Total- 


ise. 660 


Library  services 

Defense  education  activities. 

Expansion  of  teaching  in 
education  of  mentally 
retarded 


73,  006 
453,  332 


11,400 


Veterans'  Administration : 

State   homes   for  disabled   sol- 
diers and  sailors 

Approval    and    supervision    of 
training  establishments 


53,543 
4,654 


Total. 


58. 107 


Public   Health  Service 1,443,488 


865, 119 


Control  of  venereal  diseases. 

Control  of  tuberculosis 

Community   health   practice 

and   research 

Mental   health  activities 

National   Cancer   Institute.. 

National  Heart  Institute 

Water     supply     and     water 

pollution   control 

Chronic  diseases  and  health 

of  the  ageid 

Radiological  health 

Construction : 

Hospital   activities 

Water  treatment  works... 


6,721 
16,905 

81.969 
66, 732 
27, 333 
43, 082 

24, 400 

46, 846 
3,000 

509,  699 
616,801 


25.149  Welfare  Administration 6.970,773 


189,053 

60,  757 
192,  742 


766,  437 


147, 192 

189,  475 
157, 279 


806, 050 
183, 623 


Totel 


...     4,126,005 


'  Includes  value  of  commodities  distributed. 

•Payments  to  States  to  increase  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  in  schools. 

'Federal  share  of  value  of  food  stamps  re- 
deemed under  pilot  food  stamp  plan. 


1-  In  Montana,  all  welfare  funds  are  admin- 
istered by  county  welfare  boards  under  the 
supervision  of  a  State  administrator.  As  a 
result  all  welfare  expenditures  are  treated  as 
State  expenditures  even  though  they  are  dis- 
bursed at  the  local  level. 


Children's  Bureau: 

Maternal  and  child  health 

services. .r 

Services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren  

Child  welfare  services 

Bureau   of  Family   Services: 

Old-age  assistance 3,475,671 

Aid  to  dependent  children.     2,  Oil,  483 
Aid    to    permanently    and 

totally    disabled 

Aid  to  the  blind 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration  313.654 

Total  HEW H- 198,  034 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Federal  aid  In  wildlife  restora- 
tion and  fish  restoration  and 
management 456,434 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act — shared  revenues 

Payments  from  receipts  under 
Mineral  Leasing  Act— shared 
revenues 

4  Forest  highways  and  public  lands  high 
ways. 


Grand  total 66.  532.571 

5  Education  and  welfare  services,  resources 
management. 

Source:  "Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1963,"  Treas- 
ury Department  Document  No.  3231.  U.S, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  1964.  pp.  669-678. 

Obviously  some  painful  decisions  would  be 
involved  if  any  substantial  or  sudden 
declines  in  Federal  assistance  programs  were 

to  occur."' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of 
Federal  programs  in  which  Montana  is  either 
not  now  participating  or  is  not  participating 
fully.  One  example  Is  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram for  medical  assistance  to  the  aged.  In 
some  cases  enabling  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired before  more  Federal  funds  could  be- 
come available  to  the  State.  Here,  howevei-. 
is  an  area  of  possible  expansion  for  the  Mon- 
tana economy,  if  Montanans  wish  to  pursue 

It. 

In  addition  to  economic  considerations 
there  are.  of  cotnrse.  important  social  and 
poUtical  factors  Involved  in  Federal  assist- 
ance. To  some  extent,  grants-in-aid  have 
tended  to  promote  a  more  uniform  level  of 
services  among  the  States.  In  doing  so.  they 
have  undoubtedly  infiuenced  decisions  of 
State  legislatures;  they  also  have  effected  ad- 
ministrative changes  in  accounting,  budget- 
ing persormel  qualifications,  etc.,  so  that 
States  could  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 
For  those  who  feel  strongly  about  States 
rights  consequences  such  as  these  will  be 
cause  for  concern.  These  issues  deserve  a 
large  amount  of  study  in  their  own  right,  but 
the  reader  should  note  that  the  purpose  of 


9,818 


2, 037, 772 


1"  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  very 
large  grants  for  the  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction program  are  temporary  and  that 
highway  grants-in-aid  may  be  curtailed  sig- 
nificantly when  the  Interstate  program  !■ 
completed. 
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must  first 
tlon  is  wltl 
alternative) 


has  been  to  present  information 

flnahclal  or  economic  significance  of 

pro  jnant  to  Montana's  overall  econ- 

n(  t  to  analyze  or  debate  the  polltl- 

Ideploglcal  Issues  surrounding  these 

Therefore,  It  is  worth  repeating 

the  case  of  all  Federal  activities, 

p)ibllc  which  must  determine  the 

direction  of  Federal  aid  to  State 

governments.    If  Montanans  are  to 

wisely  in  these  decisions,   they 

:  ecognlze  what  the  present  sltua- 

relatlon  to  their  State  and  what 

exist. 


( IHARLES  E.  DANIEL 
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Mr.  THpRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
to  the  Senate  the  passing 
Member,  Senator  Charles  E. 
Greenville,  S.C.,  who  served 
as  a  Member  of  this 
His  passing  represents  a 
loss  to  the  State   of   South 
the  Nation,  for  his  contri- 
his  fellow  men  extend  beyond 
to  measure.    He  was  an  able 
to  fulfilling  his  civic  re- 
and  to  improving  the  lot 
men. 
Daniel  will  long  be  remem- 
4ur  State  as  a  leader  for  eco- 
He  devoted  his  untiring 
the  attraction  of  industry  to 
as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
Ithe  physical  facilities  for  in- 
through  his  construction  firm, 
a  short  span  of  years,  has 
become  one  of  the  10  largest 
and  employers  in  this  coun- 
one  in  the  South  has  done  as 
industrialize    the    Southern 
has  Senator  Daniel;  and  his 
pliblic  life  will  be  difficult  to  fill 
the  confidence  and  prestige  he 
t|iroughQiit  the  Nation.    If  any 
his  contributions  could  be 
that  he  would  wish  that  they 
in  a  manner  which  would  re- 
:  lumber  of  lives  he  touched  by 
ogether  the  means  which  re- 
housands  of  jobs,  both  in  con- 
ind  in  production  for  our  peo- 
eqpecially  for  our  youth. 

ion  to  these  concrete  accom- 
,  he  was  a  man  of  warm  per- 
and  he  won  the  affection 
ation  of  all  those  with  whom 
contact.    Senator  Daniel  was 
convictions,  and  he  possessed 
of  his  convictions.    He  un- 
every  worthy  cause  which 
attention,  and  he  was  always 
friends  and  to  his  God. 
deep  personal  loss  in  his  pass- 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
Daniel  and  other  members  of  his 
to  his  friends, 
like  that  of  Abou  ben  Ad- 
be  entered  by  the  angel  on 
in  gold,  as  one  who  loved  his 


►f 
f«el 


aided 

hs 

hs 


anl 
naiie, 


evidence  of  the  high  esteem 

in  which  he  was  held.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

a  series  of  news  accounts  and 


4elng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 


Rk(  osd. 


[From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   Piedmont, 

Sept.   14,   1964] 

Chaxucs  E.  Danul:   Butldek,  Benitactor 

He  was  called  "builder  of  the  South."  "a 
real  giant  of  this  generation,"  "one  of  the 
greatest  South  Carolinians  of  all  times." 

Charles  E.  Daniel  was  these — and  more. 

He  was  a  warm,  compassionate  man.  Some 
of  his  benefactions  were  public;  many  were 
Icnown  only  to  him  and  the  recipient. 

With  all  his  warmth  and  consideration,  he 
was  a  fighter.  He  stood  erect  in  victory  and 
in  adversity  in  espousing  the  principles  of 
honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  dignity  that  were 
the  core  of  his  being. 

He  built  $2  billion  worth  of  Industrial  and 
educational  plants.  He  built  Immeasurably 
more  in  the  Integrity  that  underglrded  his 
personal  and  business  life  and  the  respect, 
admiration,  even  love,  that  It  commanded. 

Mr.  Daniel  died  yesterday  at  68.  It  has 
been  given  to  few  men  to  accomplish  so  much 
In  a  lifetime  or  to  leave  such  a  lasting  Im- 
print on  his  State  and  region  and  on  the 
memories  of   those  who  knew   him. 


[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News,  Sept.  14, 

19641 

The  Late  Charles  Daniel  :  Byrnes  Pats  High 

Tribute  to  Friend 

(Editor's  Note. — James  F.  Byrnes,  former 
Senator.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  today  paid  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  long  time  friend, 
Charlie  Daniel.) 

Columbia. — In  Charlie  Daniel's  passing 
South  Carolina  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  He 
brought  to  this  State  more  Industry  than 
any  other  man  In  either  public  or  private 
life.  Many  citizens  were  equally  anxious 
to  serve  the  State  In  this  regard  but  they 
did  not  have  the  prestige  nor  enjoy,  to  as 
great  an  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  Indus- 
trialists who  had  the  power  to  decide  the 
location  of  plants. 

By  securing  Industries.  Mr.  Daniel  pro- 
vided thousands  of  jobs  for  young  people  en- 
abling them  to  live  within  the  State  Instead 
of  going  elsewhere  to  seek  employment.  In 
the  short  time  he  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
he  won  the  respect,  confidence,  and  affec- 
tion of  Senators  of  both  political  parties.  He 
did  not  seek  that  appointment  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  accept  it  only 
because  he  decided  It  would  help  him  to  serve 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Daniel  was  a  man 
of  convictions  and  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  generously  assisted  every 
worthy  cause  and  was  loyal  to  his  friends  al- 
ways.   I  shall  miss  him. 


"Mrs.  Nixon  Joins  me  in  expreaeing  <Lmotmt 
sympathy  to  Birs.  Daniel,  his  assocUtw  im 
his  legion  of  friends  in  South  CarolUu." 
senator  THTJRMOND 

Senator  Strom  Tbxtrmono  said  the  death  of 
former  U.S.  Senator  Charles  E.  Daniel  wu  * 
loss  to  both  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  a  statement  Issued  Sunday,  Thttucohd 
said  Daniel  was  one  of  South  Carolina *«  "mort 
distinguished  citizens." 

"No  one  in  the  South  has  done  as  much 
to  industrialize  the  Southern  states,  especial, 
ly  South  Carolina,  as  has  Senator  DanieL'' 
Thurmond  said. 

His  place  in  public  life  will  "ii^deed,  be 
very  difficult  to  fill.  I  feel  a  deep  personal 
loss  in  his  passing  and  extend  my  deep«tt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Daniel  and  other  loted  oaca 
and  friends." 

A  spokesman  for  Thurmond  said  tiie  Sen- 
ator planned  to  attend  Daniel's  funeral  to- 
day. 

GOVERNOR    RUSSELL 

Gov.  Donald  Russell,  who  will  attend  the 
funeral,  called  Mr.  Daniel's  "contrlbutiona 
to  the  industrial  and  economic  advancement 
of  South  Carolina  immeasurable." 

The  Governor  said  "his  monimient  is  the 
prosperity  he  has  helped  bring  to  so  many 
of  our  people.    We  shall  all  miss  hi 


[From  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  Sept.  14.  19641 

NrxoN  Calls  Daniel  "Real  Giant":   Regrets 

Pouring  in  on  News  of  Death 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
led  the  parade  of  public  figures,  local,  State 
and  National,  in  paying  homage  to  Charles 
E.  Daniel,  Industrial  glanfT  who  died  early 
yesterday. 

When  informed  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  president  of  the  Senate 
during  Mr.  Daniel's  tenure,  paid  him  this 
tribute: 

"Charles  Daniel  was  one  of  the  real  giants 
of  this  generation. 

"I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  him 
the  award  as  the  Industrialist  of  the  Year 
In  the  United  States  for  1963.  No  American 
businessman  could  have  deserved  this  honor 
more  than  he. 

"In  his  enlightened  service  to  his  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation,  he  set  an  example 
worthy  for  all  Americans  to  follow. 

"In  the  brief  period  when  he  served  In  the 
n.S.  Senate,  he  won  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
No  man  has  ever  served  in  that  exclusive 
club  who  was  more  universally  beloved  than 
Charlie  Daniel. 


e.  smtthe  gambrell 


ihn." 


E.  Smythe  Gambrell,  an  Atlanta  attorney 
and  boyhood  friend  of  Mr.  Daniel  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
said:  "The  new  South  has  lost  its  inspira- 
tional leader,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  bring  to  fulfillment  the  prophecies  of 
Henry  W.  Grady.  Charlie  Daniel's  life  has 
been  the  story  of  America  at  Its  best.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  throughout  the  Nation." 

alester  g.  fuhman,  jr. 

Alester  Q.  Furman,  Jr.,  textile  financier  and 
longtime  friend,  said,  "Charles  E.  Daniel  was 
a  true  example  of  what  made  the  United 
States  a  great  nation.  He  only  asked  for 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  use,  his  talents 
to  help  develop  the  nation,  particularly  the 
South.  His  great  ability  and  personal  charm 
was  only  matched  by  his  generosity  of  time 
and  material  possessions  for  every  good 
cause,  particularly  education.  He  was,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  citi- 
zens but  he  never  forgot  his  home  city  and 
State.  His  humility  made  him  respected  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
I  share  with  all  his  friends  a  great  personal 
loss  in  his  death." 

ROGER  C.  PEACE  I 

Roger  C.  Peace,  publisher  of  the  News- 
Piedmont,  said,  "I  do  not  know  any  man  who 
has  lived  in  South  Carolina  who  has  con- 
tributed more  to  its  physical  growth  and 
welfare  than  Charles  Daniel.  He  wae  unique. 
He  was  unselfish.  He  thought  of  the  other 
fellow  far  more  than  he  ever  thought  ol 
himself." 

Ben  Gilmer  of  Atlanta,  president  of  South- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Co.,  on  whose  board  of 
directors  Mr.  Daniel  served,  said,  "It  was 
a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  Charles 
Daniel.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
South  and  the  Nation. 

R.  M.  COOPER 

R.  M.  Cooper,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Clemson  University  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  with  Mr.  Daniel,  said  he 
did  not  know  of  any  way  that  Mr.  Daniel 
hasn't  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  this  State. 

"I  think  we  have  lost  one  of  the  moet 
aggressive  and  successful  businessmen  in  thia 
State.  He  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  State's  Industry  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Clemson  University  board 
of  trustees,  he  has  done  a  magnificent  Job." 


rogxs  millikxn 
»«,«•  Milliken.  textile  magnate,  called  Mr. 
jJSTa^-eat  man  in  the  true  American 

*^'S?tmg  from  scratch  and  by  dint  of 
,wmr  14  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  he 
rSrnot  only  more  manufacturing  build- 
?«  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  con- 
^^^  before  him,  but  he  also  built  and 
IS^ai  organization  of  management  and  loyal 
J;fwOTke«   that  will  carry  on  in  his  great 

'^rcSntributed  more  than  any  one  man 
T  vnow  to  the  growth  of  the  Southeast  and 
LrSrtive^uL  Carolina  which  he  loved 
Ji^much.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  known 
gucbaman." 

JAMES  W.  HARRELL 

James  W.  Harrell,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  cotton  division  manufacturing.  J.  P. 
Sevens  &  Co.,  Inc..  speaking  on  behalf  of 
company  management  in  the  Greenville  area, 
S  "Greenville  County  and  South  Carolina 
^ve  lost  one  of  their  finest  citizens  in  the 
d^atii  of  Charles  E.  Daniel.  The  buUdlngs 
^d  Dlants  he  has  erected  stand  as  memorials 
to  Mr  Daniel  throughout  hU  beloved  South- 
land His  contribution  to  the  Industrial 
erowth  of  this  area  is  unsurpassed. 

"We  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  organization  feel 
a  particular  sense  of  loss  because  of  his  long 
and  valued  association  with  our  company." 

Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  J.  P. 
Stevens,  was  unavailable  last  night  for  com- 
ment. 

ROBERT  S.  SMALL 

Robert  S.  Small,  president  of  Woodside 
Mills  said  South  Carolina  had  lost  one  Df  Its 
leading  citizens  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel. 

He  called  Mr.  Daniel  one  of  the  State's  fore- 
most citizens  over  the  history  of  the  SUte. 
"He  was  more  than  Just  an  industrialist,  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
and  had  the  State  as  the  backbone  of  his 
Industrial   success." 

ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS 

Former  Gov.  Ernest  F.  Hollings  said  the 
death  of  Mr.  Daniel  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
the  State. 

"No  one  did  more  for  o\ir  progress  and 
Industrial  expansion  for  South  Carolina  than 
he.    We  will  miss  his  leadership." 

MAYOR  DAVID  G.  TRAXLER 

David  G.  Traxler,  mayor  of  Greenville,  said, 
"I  feel  the  city  of  Greenville  and  this  com- 
munity have  lost  a  wonderful  leader  and  an 
excellent  friend.  Since  I  have  been  in  office 
he  has  been  resp>onslble  for  us  acquiring  the 
new  civic  center.  He  has  given  the  city  of 
Greenville  $107,000  worth  of  rights-of-way 
on  College,  Townes,  and  Alford  Streets.  He 
has  also  brought  to  this  community  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  new  industry,  creating  in 
excess  of  10.000  new  Jobs  here.  I  feel  like 
I  have  suffered  a  personal  loss  as  well  has  the 
city  of  Greenville,  in  losing  a  wonderful 
friend." 

SENATOR  BRADLEY  MORRAH,  JR. 

State  Senator  P.  Bradley  Morrah,  Jr.,  said, 
"Our  city,  the  region  and  the  Nation  lost  an 
outstanding  and  dynamic  citizen  when 
Charlie  Daniel  was  taken.  His  dedication 
and  mark  will  be  remembered  for  years  to 
come  for  this  man.  Indeed,  is  almost  v?ithout 
parallel.  The  future  generations  of  South 
Carolina  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  his 
astounding  accomplishments." 

JAMES    M.    HENDERSON 

James  M.  Henderson,  president  of  the 
Greater  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said,  "It  is  not  only  a  tremendous  loss  to 
South  Carolina  but  to  the  whole  country. 
Charlie  Daniel  stood  for  the  type  of  free 
enterprise  on  which  America  was  founded 
and  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  continually  remind  everyone, 
big  and  little,  of  the  importance  of  our  free- 
dom.   I  am  in  hopes  that  some  recognition 
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can  be  made  here  In  the  community  to  per- 
petuate his  name." 

DR.    R.    C.    EDWARDS 

Dr  Robert  C.  Edwards,  president  of  Clem- 
son University,  said:  "Charlie  Daniel's  char- 
acter  and  his  contributions  to  the  Industrial 
growth  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  are 
weU  known  to  all.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
builders  of  our  time.  Less  known  to  the 
general  public,  but  of  equal  value  to  the 
State's  future,  was  his  work  for  Clemson 
University.  He  was  responsible  for  important 
parts  of  Clemson's  physical  plant,  and  he 
was  a  valued  life  trustee  of  the  university. 
Clemson  men  and  women  everywhere  will 
mourn  his  death." 

REPRESENTATIVE    R.    T.    ASHMORE 

U.S.  Representative  Robert  T.  Ashmore  of 
the  Fourth  District,  said,  "Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  South,  particularly,  has 
lost  one  of  their  greatest  men.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Daniel  was  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  entire 
Nation.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
Daniel  and  the  entire  family." 

CONGRESSMAN    DORN 

U.S  Representative  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  said  this 
about  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel: 

"Senator  Daniel  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  greatest  South  Carolinians  of  all  times. 
He  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  the 
State  and  the  entire  South  than  any  one 
Individual  in  history.  He  was  a  pioneer  In 
diversified  Industry,  higher  wages,  and  more 
opportunity  for  the  working  man. 

"In  this  age  of  public  relations.  Charlie 
Daniel  was  our  very  best  salesman  for  the 
South  Carolina  philosophy.  He  was  South 
Carolina's  ambassador  for  private  enterprise 
and  economic  development.  A  great  humani- 
tarian, he  was  dynamic,  energetic,  and  de- 
voted to  his  associates,  his  employees,  and  his 
State.  He  gave  much  of  his  time  to  good 
government  and  more  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  people,  regardless  of  race  or  station.  Mr. 
Daniel  was  a  warm  personal  friend,  who 
asked  of  me  in  Washington  that  I  do  what 
was  best  for  our  country." 

W.    niED    PONDER 

W.  Fred  Ponder,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
said:  "I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Senator  Charles  E.  Daniel.  To 
give  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  life  of 
Charlie  Daniel  would  require  much  time  and 
space.  Yet  as  I  recall  his  great  contributions 
to  his  State  and  Nation  the  term  'construc- 
tive' seems  to  be  descriptive  of  his  character. 

"He  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  abilities 
to  almost  every  phase  of  both  our  economic 
and  civic  interests.  Almost  every  community 
in  South  Carolina  has  felt  the  impact  of  his 
Influence  in  the  industrial  field.  His  civic 
leadership  qualities  were  effectively  demon- 
strated when  Governor  Byrnes  appointed  him 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  South 
Carolina  has  lost  a  stalwart  citizen,  and  I 
have  lost  a  good  and  loyal  friend." 


FRED   C.    GLASCOE 

Fred  C.  Glascoe,  blind  concessionaire  at 
the  main  post  office  in  Greenville,  said:  "I 
admired  him  greatly,  and  loved  and  respected 
him.  He  was  very  kind  and  generous  and 
thoughtful  to  me,  always.  He  gave  me  the 
stand  I  use  each  day  in  the  post  office  and  I 
shall  love  him  forever  for  it.  He  bought  his 
papers  from  me  eveVy  Sunday  If  he  was  In 
town  and  it  was  always  a  lot  of  fvm  with 
people  gathering  around  and  talking  and 
laughing  with  him.  We  always  had  a  good 
visit  too.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State  and 
to  the  Nation,  but  especially  to  GreenvUle." 

DR.  JOHN   L.  PLTLKR 

Dr.  John  L.  Plyler,  president  emeritus  of 
Furman  University,  said.  "His  death  is  a 
great  loss  not  only  to  Greenville,  but  to  the 
entire  area.  He  was  an  outstanding  and 
public  spirited  citizen.  He  did  a  great  deal 
for  many  people.    He  assisted  many  yo\ing 


men  and  young  women  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion and  he  was  always  very  generous,  but 
especially  In  helping  deserving  people.  As  a 
longtime  friend  I  also  feel  a  deep  personal 
loss  In  his  death." 

OWEN    CHEATHAM 

Owen  Cheatham,  president  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Co.  at  Portland,  Greg.,  speaking  from 
Crossett,  Ark.,  said,  "He  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
persons  our  firm  has  ever  known.  Mr.  Daniel 
had  been  a  member  of  our  board  of  directors 
for  nearly  10  years.  He  was  a  terrific  person 
In  every  possible  way.  We  are  shocked  to 
learn  that  he  has  passed  away  so  early  In 
life." 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  Sept.  14. 

1964] 

Charlie  Daniel:    Builder  of  Dreams 

"When  nature  removes  a  great  man,  peo- 
ple explore  the  horizon  for  a  successor;  but 
none  comes,  and  none  will.  His  class  is  ex- 
tinguished with  him.  In  some  other  and 
quite  different  field,  the  next  man  wlU  ap- 
pear"— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Charles  E.  Daniel  would  have  agreed  with 
a  former  president  of  the  United  States  who 
said  there  is  no  indispensable  man.  Perhaps 
this  is  true,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  some  men  are  Irreplaceable.  He  was 
such  a  man. 

So  complex  and  yet  so  simple  were  his 
extraordinary  personality  and  character,  and 
so  vast  and  spectacular  his  achievements 
that  we  recall  none,  living  or  dead,  who  could 
be  compared  to  him. 

So  great  were  his  contributions  to  the 
community.  State,  region,  and  Nation  and 
so  numerous  his  personal  accomplishments 
that  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  what  they  would 
be  like  had  he  not  lived  and  worked  In  his 
time  and  In  this  place. 

He  leaves  behind  an  Indelible  Imprint  on 
the  economic,  civic,  political,  and  cultural 
life  of  the  huge  area  of  which  he  and  his 
company  were  and  are  a  part,  and  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

We  shall  never  know  his  likes  again.  He 
had  become  a  living— and  true— legend  in 
his  lifetime. 

It  had  been  rather  general  knowledge  that 
Charlie  Daniel  was  unwell  and  for  some  time 
now  reports  that  he  had  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse  after  ground  was  broken  for  the 
new  Daniel  Building  on  North  Main  Street 
were  too  persistent  to  be  doubted.  Yet  his 
death  came  as  a  profound  shock  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  all  outside  of  it  who  knew 

It  seemed  that  this  nigged  Individualist 
was  himself  as  indestructible  as  some  of  the 
mightiest  structures  of  steel,  stone,  and  ce- 
ment he  and  his  associates  erected. 

And  while  Mr.  Daniel  was  a  man  who 
never  showed  fear  if  he  ever  felt  it,  and  had 
no  reason  to  fear  death,  we  are  sure  It  did 
not  come  easy.  His  Indomitable  spirit,  his 
God-given  will  to  live  and  to  work  would 
hardly  have  allowed  him  consciously  to  give 
in  even  to  that  to  which  all  men  must  in- 
evitably succumb.  He  had  much  unfinished 
business. 

It  was  fitting  that  one  of  his  last  public 
acts  was  the  groundbreaking  for  a  building 
which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind 
anywhere  and  will  contribute  much,  ma- 
terially and  insplratlonally,  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  downtown  Greenville. 

That  building  vrtll  endure  about  as  long 
as  the  handiwork  of  any  mortal  and  wlU 
stand  as  a  memorial  to  a  man  and.  more  than 
that  a  monument  and  reminder  of  daring 
dreams  and  distant  vision  dedicated  to  buUd- 
Ing  a  better  life  for  an  entire  region. 

Charlie  Daniel's  approach  to  business  was 
strictly  his  own,  and.  therefore,  unique.  His 
method  of  operation  was  not  merely  to  seek 
his  company's  share  of  the  construction  con- 
tracts as  the  buUdlngs  and  plants  were  con- 
ceived by  others.    Bather,  he  went  hunting 
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\  tiislnesses  and  Indiutries  for  which 
and  the  South  held  promise 
their  owners  on  building  plants  In 
and. 
t  build  every  plant  he  attracted 
,  but  he  built  enough  to  expand 
30  years  ago  was  a  small  con- 
uul  building  supply  business  into 
he    five    or    six    largest    construc- 
In  the  country.    Only  months 
operation  was  started. 
he  had   his   own   method   of 
He  sometimes  was  almost  casual 
to   erect   a   plant    or   an    office 
4ther   kind    of    building.      Much   of 
was  done  on  a  cost-plus  contrac- 
lasis  and  as  often  as  not,  building 
being    favorable,    the    final    cost 
the  original  estimates. 
I  sked  by  one  indiostrialist  interested 
a  plant  in  Greenville  what  his 
be,  Mr.  Daniel  facetiously  re- 
Ill  build  it  and  you  send  me  a 
what  you  think  it  Is  worth."    The 
consummated   on   a  more   formal 
;o\irse.  but  Daniel  Construction  Co. 
ind  it  wasn't  the  last. 

was  the  man's  integrity  and  so 

his  company's  reputation  for  per- 

that    a    verbal    cost-plus    agree- 

I  lulld  was  Just  as  safe  for  the  owner 

c^borately    detailed    contract    based 

flc  and  firm  bid. 

once  said  that,  "An  institution 

shadow  of  one  man."    Mr. 

biillt  In  his  company  a  great  insti- 

It  Is  his  "lengthened  shadow." 

ttullt  It,  as  he  built  everything  else 

endure. 

will  never  be  quite  the  same 

:  dm.  but  he  selected  and  trained  a 

^oung  men  and  molded  them  Into 

team  that  is  capable  of  carry- 

of  perpetuating  itself  and   the 

role  in  the  future  of  the  region. 

most   of  the   public   had   of 

]  >anlel    was    that    of    the    dynamic, 

man   who   lived    to  work   and 

get  things  done.     True,  he  was  a 

immense  energy  and  little  patience 

he  felt  were  unfair,  petty,  mean, 

in   the   way  of  progress.     Against 

was  "the  angry  man,"  the  restless 

foe. 

was    his    personal    side,    the 

c{>mpanlon,   and   humanitarian.     He 

,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  amass- 

money  was  but  another  working 

him.     He   seldom   spoke   of   a   new 

terms  of  cost  or  size,  but  in  terms 

"new  Jobs,"   new  opportunities 

supervisors,    and    executives, 

young  people. 

a  deep  and  personal  responsibility 

WO  to  10.000  persons  on  the  com- 

at  all  times.     He  once  ruefully 

story  of  a   brick   mason   who   had 

him  for  over  30  years  and  had 

this  attitude:  "I  don't  worry  about 

of  work  ever;  I  know  Charlie  Dan- 

to  keep  me  busy." 

know,"  said  Mr.  Daniel,  "I  guess 

I  work  night  and  day — to  keep 

busy." 

one  of  the  ways  his  rare  ability 

it  himself  came  out.     He  had  that 

but  he  couldn't  laugh  unkindly  at 
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's  philanthropies  were  extensive 

of  them  known  only  to  himself. 

and   benefactor,  he   left  his  Im- 

educatlon,    especially   at   Purman. 

and  Clemson,  of  which  he  was 

He  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 

of    technical    education    for 

couldn't  go  to  college.     He  saw 

development,  education,  and  good 

as  the  fundamentals  of  a  sound 

tlal  to  social  and  cultural  de- 

and  religious  inspiration. 


That,  perhaps,  Is  his  greatest  legacy  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  was  a  visionary  In  many 
ways,  a  dreamer,  but  more  than  that  a  man 
of  action  who  dared  to  make  those  dreams 
reality. 

William  Shakespeare  wrote:  "Some  are 
born  great,  some'  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 

In  Charlie  Daniel's  case,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  living  as  best  he  knew  how 
a  full  life  wherein  he  achieved  greatness. 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C)    State,  Sept.  14. 
19641 

A   Bun-DER    FOR   THE   PEOPLE 

The  extraordinary  talents  and  energies  of 
Charles  E.  Daniel  came  at  a  time  when  they 
were  of  incalcuhible  value  to  South  Carolina. 

With  industry  moving  South,  and  the 
States  of  our  region  competing  among  them- 
selves for  the  new  enterprises.  Mr.  Daniel 
exercised  an  Ingenious  and  decisive  hand  In 
directing  a  full  share  of  it  to  South  Carolina. 

Thousands  of  South  Carolinians  employed 
in  manufacturing  today  can  attribute  to  Mr. 
Daniel's  accomplishments  their  lifegiving 
jobs.  These  were  provided  in  an  era  when 
agrarian  change  was  forcing  many  a  Caro- 
linian from  the  farm  in  need  and  quest  of 
jobs.  Instead  of  crisis  from  this  transition. 
South  Carolina  was  blessed  with  success. 
No  other  individual  contributed  as  much  to 
bringing  it  about  as  Mr.  Dan:el. 

With  a  vision  of  the  potentii'vls  of  a  new 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Daniel  plunged,  with  his 
great  competency  and  resolve.  Into  the  build- 
ing of  his  construction  business.  He 
achieved  substantially  for  himself,  but  in  so 
doing  did  infinitely  more  for  his  State  and 
its  people. 

In  it  all,  he  was  actuated  by  a  passion  for 
the  advancement  of  the  economy  of  South 
Carolina  and  all  that  that  could  mean,  in 
the  ultimate,  for  the  welfare  and  culture  of 
its  people.  He  support-ed.  ably  and  often 
daringly,  those  measures,  in  government  and 
out,  which  contributed  to  the  unprecedented 
development  he  lived  to  see  bear  its  fruit. 

Sensing  the  basic  changes  occurring  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Daniel  was  among  those  progres- 
sives who  stood  for  meeting  change  face  to 
face  and  turning  it  to  the  State's  advantage. 

He  sought  to  cooperate  with  government 
in  its  efforts  at  economic  Improvement. 
There  were  times  when  Governors  and  others 
failed  to  grasp  the  full  extent  of  Mr  Daniel's 
value,  but  this  never  deterred  him  or  his 
work. 

Investment  and  employment  which  Mr. 
Daniel  helped  so  mightily  to  bring  to  Sovith 
Carolina  cannot  be  measured  entirely  in 
terms  of  what  was  done  for  the  Individual: 
the  yardstick  must  also  be  applied  to  what 
this  achieved  in  public  service.  A  computa- 
tion of  the  increased  tax  funds  flowing  into 
the  governmental  treasuries  at  all  levels 
would  give  a  striking  result;  hence  the  en- 
larged resources  for  education  and  other 
public  services. 

While  sentiment  placed  South  Carolina 
and  its  progress  first  with  him.  Mr.  Daniel's 
activity  extended  well  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  State  and  spread  itself  into  a  vast 
construction  operation.  His  proven  ability 
was  recognized  nationally.  This  In  itself 
was  an  asset  for  his  State. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  stirs  fresh  evalu- 
ation and  appreciation  of  his  achievements 
and  turns  much  of  the  panorama  of  South 
Carolina's  new  industrial  might  into  a  living 
and  life-sustaining  memorial. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  centiu-y  in  this  State, 
a  builder  for  the  people. 


e»en 


[Prom  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   News.  Sept.  14, 
19641 

Bnn.DER  or  the  South  :   Daniel,  I.ndusthial 
Giant.  Dies  at  68 

Charles  E,  Daniel,  68,  head  of  one  of  the 
world's  leading  construction  companies,  one- 
time Interim  U.S.  Senator,  outspoken  citizen 


of  Greenville  and  South  Carolina,  and  m 
whose  Influence  on  the  State  may  weU  S*" 
been  the  greatest  of  any  one  person  In  «!! 
years   of    the    late    1940's,    1950's,  and  •«« 
1960's.   died   yesterday    at   2:35  a^n    at  h. 
home  on  Roe  Ford  Road.  " 

He  had  been  In  declining  health  for  t 
months  and  critically  111  for  3  weeks 

Mr.  Daniel  called  himself  "builder  of  th 
South"— with  a  double-barreled  meanlnB-! 
construction  of  buldings  and  builder  in  th 
sense  of  promoting  the  South. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  today  &t 
3  p.m.  at  the  Mackey  mortuary  by  Dr.  L  n 
Johnson.  Entombment  will  be  made  mi 
vately.  '^'" 

The  men  of  Daniel  Construction  Co  will 
compose  the  honorary  escort. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs  Homozel  Mickel 
Daniel,  and  two  brothers,  R.  Hugh  Daniel  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  is  president  of  the 
company,  and  Earl  W.  Daniel  of  Greenville 

The  body  is  at  the  mortuary. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  flowers  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  Daniel  was  born  In  Elberton,  Ga.,  No- 
vember 11,  1895,  the  eldest  of  five  son*  of 
James  Fleming  and  Leila  (Adams)  Daniel 
When  he  was  a  small  boy,  the  family  moveti 
across  the  Savannah  River  to  Anderson,  S.C., 
where  he  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

His  father  was  a  freelance  millwright  and 
he  encouraged  his  oldest  son  to  learn  a  trade. 
Charles  E.  Daniel  worked  as  a  carpenter's 
helper  for  T'i  cents  an  hour  at  the  Townsend 
Lumber  Co.  during  summer  months,  learning 
to  make  crates  for  hauling  heavy  machinery. 

A  keen  student,  Charles  won  a  competitive 
examination  for  a  scholarship  to  the  Citadel 
and  was  a  rising  senior  when  he  Joined  the 
Army  in  World  War  I.  He  served  as  an  offl- 
cer  with  the  6th  Division  in  Europe,  and  at 
the  war's  end,  returned  to  Anderson  for  his 
first  regular  full-time  Job,  for  $18  a  week, 
with  Townsend. 

The  firm  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  small  houses  and  in  1924,  with  him 
doing  the  estimating,  the  company  was 
awarded  a  contract  to  erect  175  houses  for  a 
textile  plant  for  $25,000.  Mr.  Daniel  was 
rewarded  for  his  efforts  with  a  $3,500  bonus 
and  promptly  married  Homozel  Mickel  of 
Elberton,  November  25,  1924. 

In  January  1935,  he  resigned  his  vice  presi- 
dency with  Townsend  and  formed  his  own 
company.  He  established  his  brother,  R. 
Hugh  Daniel,  In  Birmingham  in  1935,  where 
Daniel  Construction  Co.  of  Alabama  was 
formed  the  following  year.  In  1942,  the 
Daniel  central  office  was  moved  from  Ander- 
son to  Greenville. 

The  Daniel  organization  set  up  divisions 
In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1955;  Richmond,  Va., 
1956;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1959;  Greensboro.  N.C., 
1960,  and  Klngsport,  Tenn.,  In  1962.  A 
permanent  sales  office  was  opened  in  New 
York  City  in  1958,  and  In  February  of  this 
year  Daniel  Construction  Co.  International 
was  organized  with  headquarters  in  Brussels. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Daniel  served  as  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  director  of  his  own  com- 
pany, and  was  chairman  at  tha  time  of  his 
death.  He  held  directorships  In  the  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Co..  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  of  America,  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

He  received  numerous  honorary  degrees 
recognizing  his  contributions  to  his  State 
and  country.  Including:  doctor  of  laws,  Pur- 
man University,  1951;  doctor  of  textlfts, 
Clemson  University,  1951;  doctor  of  science. 
The  Citadel,  1952;  doctor  of  engineering. 
Lander  College,  1960,  and  was  offered  a  doctor 
of  engineering  degree  by  Manhattan  College 
of  New  York  earlier  this  year. 

He  served  as  a  life  trustee  of  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, an  institution  In  which  he  took 
much  pride;  a  trtistee  of  the  South  Carolln" 
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^  rt«n  of  Independent  Colleges,  the 
fo«°'*f "°  for  Economic  Development,  and 
C°°*°"^her  of  the  Business  CouncU.  for- 
*".'  fhe  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Sf^mirtment  of  Commerce.  He  was 
^•^ -i^STthe  National  Citizens  Committee 
'^"^n^munlty  Relations  In  1964.  In  No- 
'°'  2f^63  he  was  named  "Industrialist  of 
""year  by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Real- 

**!'    n«niel  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate.     He 

^''.S.omted  September  6,  1954.  by  Gov. 
•"^  "TsSnes  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
^??htlate  Burnet  R.  Maybank. 
"^Mr  Daniel  held  membership  In  several 
,*^«  i?c?udlng  the  Augusta  National  Golf 
clubs,  ^'^^^7°'  Airlines  Admirals  Club;  Bllt- 
^'"'^  met  country  Club  of  AshevlUe; 
r^monwealth  Club  of  Richmond;  the  Cotll- 
^SubofGreenville;  Greenville  and  Green 

n.v  country  Clubs,  of  Greenville;  Links 
S  inc.  of  New  York;  New  York  Southern 
Sletr  Piedmont  Club  of  Spartanburg;  the 
^nacle  Club  of  New  York;  Poinsett  Club 
rSr^nvll  e;  University  Club  of  New  York; 
We^ve"  Club  of  New  York;  Palmetto  Club  of 
™bia;  Capital  City  Club  of  Atlanta;  and 
^e  commerce  Club  of  Atlanta. 

His  civic  organization  memberships  in- 
M.irted  the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
rr^nvllle  County  Foundation;  Textile  Hall 
ZZ-  the  American  Legion;  Anderson 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Greenville  Civic  Cen- 
»r;  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Green- 
ville Rotary  Club. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  American 
cotton  Manufacturers'  Institute;  Associated 
General  Contractors;  Newcomen  Society  In 
North  America;  and  the  South  Carolina  Tex- 
tUe  Manufacturers  Association. 

Charles  Ezra  Daniel  once  said  with  a  smile. 
"I've  been  told  that  all  a  contractor  needs 
U  plenty  of  cash  and  17  yards  of  guts." 

The  down-to-earth  description  of  his  busi- 
ness appealed  to  him  because,  as  he  said. 
■Tm  just  a  tough  contractor.  I  would  not 
be  anything  else." 

The  record  that  he  left  pictures  the 
founder  of  Daniel  Construction  Co.  as  in- 
finitely more  than  "Just  a  tough  contractor." 

The  record  shows  that : 

As  of  this  year,  the  plants  he  had  built  dur- 
ing a  career  that  spanned  almost  30  years 
were  valued  at  about  $2  billion.  And  this 
year  has  seen  his  company  record  its  great- 
est volume  in  a  decade— 104  projects  valued 
at  $271  million. 

The  record  shows  that : 

Charles  E.  Daniel  was  the  prime  mover  In 
locating— and  then  building— more  than  400 
industrial  plants  in  Southern  States.  More 
than  250  of  those  plants  were  built  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  plants  furnished  over  150,000  new  Jobs 
that  contributed  in  great  measure  toward 
balancing  and  strengthening  the  economy  of 
the  South. 

MORE    than    tough 

The  times  in  which  he  lived  challenged 
him  to  be  much  more  than  "Just  a  tough 
contractor."  To  compile  the  enviable  Daniel 
record,  he  not  only  had  to  build  better,  more 
quickly,  and  less  expensively  than  his  com- 
petitors, but  he  had  to  be.  In  turn,  an  adroit. 
politically  wise  negotiator  and  a  dedicated 
supersalesman. 

Cash  and  courage  being  among  the  essen- 
tials for  a  successful  contractor,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  in  the  Daniel  story,  the  courage 
came  first,  cash  later. 

Indicative  of  his  cotxrage  was  his  action 
in  1935  when  he  abandoned  the  comparative 
safety  of  a  vice  presidency  with  the  Town- 
send  Lumber  Co.  of  Anderson  to  strike  out 
on  his  own.  After  some  negotiating  he 
launched  the  Daniel  Construction  Co.,  with 
his  brother  Hugh  as  one  of  his  partners. 

In  an  America  still  recovering  from  the 
great  depression,  It  took  daring  to  risk  bor- 
rowed funds  In  a  venture  so  beset  with  tin- 
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certainties  and   competitive  pitfalls  as   the 
construction  field. 

The  cash  was  slow  In  accumulating,  but 
gradually  the  Daniel  Construction  Co.  pros- 
pered and  with  World  War  II,  the  firm's 
fortunes  soared.  The  challenges  presented 
by  wartime  building  demands  brought  Into 
full  play  the  Daniel  talents  that  were  to  lift 
the  company  to  even  greater  heights  In  later 
years. 

Government  officials  with  whom  the  firm 
dealt,  found  Daniel  management  unwilling 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conventional  way  of 
doing  things.  There  had  to  be  a  better, 
quicker  method  of  building,  of  cutting 
through  Government  procurement  redtape, 
of  meeting  and  beating  construction  dead- 
lines. Where  such  methods  existed,  the 
Daniel  team  took  full  advantage  of  them. 
Where  such  methods  did  not  exist,  the  Daniel 
organization  Invented  them.  Quickly,  the 
company  found  It  had  more  business  than 
It  could  handle. 

New  methods  were  only  part  of  the  story. 
Underlying  and  sharpening  the  new  tech- 
niques were  the  basic  ingredients  of  Daniel 
success:  perpetual  drive,  dedication  to  get- 
ting the  Job  done,  organizational  ability,  im- 
patience with  things  as  they  always  had  been, 
and  the  functioning  of  a  well  balanced, 
highly  efficient  executive  team. 

The  success  that  came  to  the  firm  In  war- 
time building  continued  through  the  post- 
war 1940's  and  early  1950's  as  the  South's 
agricultural  economy  retreated  before  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  northern  Industry  moving 
South— with  initial  accent  on  textiles. 


CHANGED  HIS   HAT 

Somewhere  In  these  growing  years,  Charlie 
Daniel  exchanged  the  hard  hat  of  a  construc- 
tion boss  for  the  soft  hat  of  an  industrial 
salesman.  He  became  Charles  E.  Daniel,  of 
Greenville,  missionary  to  northern  industry, 
dedicated  to  converting  big  business  to  the 
belief  that  the  best  place  to  relocate  and 
expand  was  the  South  generally,  and  South 
Carolina  particularly. 

With  his  management  team  running  af- 
fairs at  home.  Salesman  Daniel  hit  the  road 
north,  sometimes  In  the  company  of  South 
Carolina  Governors,  sometimes  alone,  to  sing 
the  siren  song  of  the  South  in  Yankee  board 

rooms.  ^  tv.  * 

Competitors  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  Daniel  pilgrimages  sought  not  only  new 
industry  for  the  South,  but  new  contracts  for 
Daniel  Construction  Co.,  with  emphasis  on 
the  latter.  There  was  no  arguing  that  point, 
but  similarly  there  was  no  arguing  the  fact 
that  what  was  good  for  Daniel  Construction 
Co.,  was  also  good  for  the  South.  And  there 
were  cases,  such  as  when  the  Daniel  per- 
suasion was  exerted  successfully  in  locating 
a  huge  plant  at  Camden  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  Du  Pont  does  Its  own  building. 

There  were  also  outcries  that  he  manipu- 
lated politicians,  browbeat  officials  Into  giving 
land,  highway,  and  utility  concessions  to 
smooth  the  way  for  new  Industry.  But  the 
criticisms  and  the  outcries  faded  as  new 
firms,  lured  by  Daniel,  crowded  Into  the 
South.  The  Daniel  millions  multiplied  as 
the  southern  economy  first  stabilized,  then 
crept  upward,  pushed  along  by  substantial, 
year-round  payrolls. 

Like  many  other  South  Carolinians,  Charles 
Daniel  was  ever  aware  of  the  State's  low 
ranking  in  per  capita  income,  in  schools,  and 
in  many  areas  of  progressive  life.  Unlike 
many  South  Carolinians,  he  wanted,  and  was 
able,  to  do  something  to  Improve  conditions. 
As  he  expressed  It,  South  Carolina  was  "in 
the  ditch."  He  wanted  to  get  It  out  of  the 
ditch,  to  help  It  lift  itself  by  its  bootstraps 
to  a  level  where  it  could  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  State. 

NEW     industry     PUSHED 

The  Daniel  way  of  getting  South  Carolina 
"out  of  the  ditch"  was  to  bring  In  new  In- 
dustry with  resulting  benefit,  through  pay- 


roUs  and  taxes,  to  the  State's  economy,  Its 
schools.  Its  roads,  and  the  Uvlng  conditions 
of  its  people.  If  any  condition  existed  In 
the  State  that  militated  against  his  crusade 
for  new  industry,  the  considerable  Daniel  In- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  to  change  or 
eliminate  that  condition. 

Business  Is  averse  to  moving  into  an  area 
where  local  or  State  government  is  un- 
friendly. With  that  in  mind,  Charles  Daniel 
took  every  step  he  could  to  Insure  that  South 
Carolina  government  would  be  friendly  to 
business,  that  the  laws  of  the  State  would 
not  penalize  or  discourage  new  Industry. 

In  concert  with  other  leaders  and  groups 
In  the  State,  efforts  were  made  to  Insure  that 
only  representatives  friendly  to  business 
were  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  The 
efforts  were  largely  successful  and  a  potential 
roadblock  to  new  industry  was  removed. 

With  politics,  government  and  business 
becoming  more  and  more  Intertwined,  it  be- 
came helpful  for  Charles  Daniel  not  only  to 
know  his  way  around  State  government,  but 
also  to  become  almost  as  familiar  with  some 
phases  of  Federal  Government. 

appointed  to  senate  ^ 
A  brief  but  valuable  Insight  Into  the  mys- 
teries of  Che  Federal  Government  was  ob- 
tained when  Gov.  James  Byrnes  appointed 
his  good  friend,  Charles  Daniel,  of  Greenville, 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1954,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Burnet  R. 
Maybank.  The  fiedgUng  Senator  served 
briefly  before  stepping  down  In  favor  of  his 
good  friend.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

Membership,  however  brief.  In  the  world's 
most  exclusive  club — the  U.S.  Senate— was  a 
heady  experience  for  the  son  of  a  freelance 
millwright  from  Elberton,  Ga.  He  remained 
however,  outwardly  unchanged,  still  the 
Charlie  Daniel  from  Greenville  who  spoke  his 
mind  and  voted  his  conscience.  He  was  a 
Democrat  but  he  had  voted,  as  he  Informed 
the  press,  for  President  Elsenhower  In  1952 
and  would  do  so  again  in  1956.  He  voted  for 
Nixon  in  1960;  Nixon  was  a  friend  and  visited 
him  at  his  Williamsburg-style  mansion  on 
Roe  Ford  Road. 

Politics  may  have  had  its  temptation  but 
It  appeared  mainly  a  means  to  an  end  for 
Charlie  Daniel — a  necessary  tool  in  bringing 
more  and  more  industry  to  the  South.  He 
returned  home  to  step  up  his  new  Industry 
crusade  and  to  deal  with  every  roadblock 
that  might  Interfere  with  the  southward 
migration  of  manufacturing  plants. 

One  such  roadblock  loomed  only  a  few 
years  ago — a  situation  that  could  cause 
racial  unrest  and  cool  the  ardor  of  any 
northern  firm  intent  on  moving  South.  The 
situation  was  potentially  explosive. 

The  date  was  July  1,  1961,  the  place, 
Hampton,  S.C,  where  Charlie  Daniel  stood  up 
and  told  his  State  to  open  Its  eyes  "to  the 
realities  surrounding  us." 

"The  desegregation  Issue."  he  declared, 
"cannot  continue  to  be  hidden  behind  the 
door.  The  situation  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
settled  at  the  lunchcounter  and  bus  sta- 
tion levels.  We  must  handle  this  ourselves, 
more  realistically  than  heretofore,  or  it  will 
be  forced  upon  us  in  the  harshest  way.  Either 
we  act  on  our  terms  or  we  forfeit  the  right 
toact  •  •  *." 

"We  have  a  definite  obligation  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  Negro  citizens,  to 
provide  them  with  good  Jobs  at  good  wages, 
and  to  continue  to  assure  them  of  fair  treat- 
ment. By  raising  their  education  and  eco- 
nomic status,  we  would  raise  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  State." 

It  took  boldness  to  speak  so  about  the 
desegregation  issue  in  the  summer  of  1961, 
but  timidity  was  never  a  Daniel  trademark, 
not  when  it  came  to  situations  that  could 
adversely  affect  South  Carolina's  social  and 
economic  progress.  The  Daniel  words  on 
desegregation  did  not  go  unheeded  through- 
out South  Carolina.     Community  and  civic 
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his  desire  was  to  bring  new  Indus- 

^uth  Carolina,  he  would  discourage 

types:  those  who  paid  substandard 

those  operated  under  a  union  con- 

lie  was  not  above  building  a  plant 

unionized  company,  and  in  fact,  built 

South  Carolina  has  been  among 

unionized   of  States,   and   Charlie 

his  best  to  keep  it  that  way. 

with  the  unions  Inevitably  lead  to 

with    the    National    Labor    Relations 

scored  an  Impressive  victory  by 

'Ote  In  an  NLRB-sponsored  election 

m  schanlcal  department  in  1961,  but 

appealed  on  the  ground  that  the 

had  used  coercion.     Another  elec- 

ordered  but  it  was  fought  in  coiirt 

of  the  charges  against  Daniel  were 

The  case  is  still  pending. 

ttian    3    years    after    the    Hampton 

as  his  success  story  reached  new 

he  Daniel  health  began  to  fall. 

1  his  year,  when  two  more  northern 

succumbed  to  the  Daniel  lure,  the 

Abbeville  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for 

irrlvals.     There  was  a  luncheon  at 

,  with  all  the   familiar  panoply 

attendant  upon  Industrial  an- 

In  South  Carolina.    And  at  that 

looking  so  worn  and  drawn  that 

were  shocked  at  his  appearance, 

Daniel. 
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AN  nCPATUNT  PATTENT 

I^nald  S.  Russell   remarked  at  the 

on  how  difficult  a  time  Mrs.  Daniel 

doctors   had    attempting   to    keep 

lmi>atlent  patient  at  home,  and  away 


of  falling  health  became  more 

as  the  months  passed.    Gradually, 

the   directorates   held   by   Charles 

relinquished  and  taken  over  by 

,  the  firm's  executive  vice  presi- 

other  officers. 

Daniel  drive,   the   dedication   to 

peiblsfted  In  the  face  of  Illness.    In  early 
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summer,  his  employees  reported  that  "the 
old  man"  was  at  the  office  frequently,  al- 
though his  working  days  were  cut  short. 
And  there  came  the  day  in  June  when,  after 
some  10  years  of  dreaming  and  planning, 
plans  for  the  new  Daniel  Building,  a  25-story 
skyscraper  in  downtown  Greenville,  were  an- 
nounced. And  on  June  29,  many  of  his 
friends  from  all  walks  of  life  attended  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  new 
building.  Friends  said  Mr.  Daniel  was  a 
proud  and  happy  man  that  day  as  speaker 
after  speaker  praised  him  as  a  great  American 
and  the  Nation's  No.  1  builder. 

The  ceremonies  and  the  luncheon  that  fol- 
lowed marked  the  last  public  appearance  of 
Charlie  Daniel.  Rumors  of  his  worsening 
health  were  circulated  with  greater  frequency 
in  the  weeks  that  followed. 

When  the  Daniel  story  came  to  an  end. 
the  South  he  had  known  as  a  boy  was  no 
longer.  It  had  moved  forward  with  a  rush, 
economically,  industrially,  socially,  and  the 
record  proved  he  had  played  a  vital  part  in 
that  progress. 

Those  who  were  closest  to  him  said  it  will 
take  many  years  to  measure  accurately  the 
true  dimension  of  the  Influence  that  Charles 
E.  Daniel  wielded  in  shaping  the  new  South. 
His  contemporaries  say  it  will  take  even 
longer  for  his  friends,  his  coworkers.  State 
government,  and  Industry  to  forget  him. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Daniel  me- 
morial has  been  wrought  In  steel  and  brick 
in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
his  native  land. 

NO    STATUE    NEEDED 

"They'll   never  have   to   erect   a   statue   to 
Charlie  Daniel."  an   associate  once   said. 
"He's  got  them  all  over  the  South." 


SPEECH  BY  ROBERT  MOSES  AT 
DEDICATION  OF  MARTIN  MARI- 
ETTA SPACE  EXHIBIT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  1964-65,  made  a  speech  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Martin  Marietta 
space  exhibit  named  "Rendezvous  in 
Space." 

Robert  Moses  is  one  of  my  favorite 
public  servants.  He  is  a  dedicated  man 
who  always  places  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple above  the  selfish  interest  of  any 
group. 

In  his  short  but  penetrating  speech, 
he  spoke  of  "the  extraordinary  public 
interest  in  space  exploration."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Robert  Moses.  President  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65  Corp.,  at 
THE  Dedication  of  the  Martin  Marietta 
Space  Exhibit.  "Rendezvous  in  Space," 
Hall  of  Science.  Flushing  Meadow,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1964 

At  this  unveiling  of  the  Martin  Marietta 
space  exhibit,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  which  are  trite  but  will  bear 
repetition. 

Science  was  old  2,500  years  ago.  Wlllard 
Gibbs  and  Albert  Einstein,  working  with 
logic  rather  than  elaborate  laboratory  equip- 
ment, gave  us  basic  formulas  of  mathemati- 
cal physics,  but  Democrltus  of  Abdera,  with 
no  laboratory  at  all.  was  there  long  before 
them.  The  relation  of  science  to  the  human- 
ities plagued  the  sages  of  Athens.  The 
Greeks  anticipated  Freud.  They  had  a  word 
for  it — psychiatry.  As  the  preacher  In  the 
Old  Testament  remarked,  there  is  really 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 


September  15 

I  remarked  at  the  Jime  16  openlnt  of  tK. 
HaU  of  Science  that  we  at  the  fair  havBhl-I 
charged  with  favoring  business  above  V^ 
tvire.  science  above  the  arts,  and  fim  thZ" 
religion  and  the  eternal  verltiss,  u  thmSUh 
the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  t^ 
and  endeavor  can  be  exactly  ana  mathemAU 
cally  divided  Into  exclusive,  sealed,  vacuum" 
packed,  airtight  compartments.  Thiiil 
nonsense.  These  objectives  overlap  and  n« 
together.  The  subdivisions  are  for  convm 
ience  only.  There  is  contrast  and  emphtata 
but  not  necessarily  conflict  between  science 
and  the  hxmianities.  We  promised. that  our 
Hall  of  Science  would  in  the  broadest  aeiue 
include  all  the  humanities.    It  will. 

If  the  assertive,  bright  minds  who  chatter 
about  form  and  function  were  familiar  with 
the  classics  they  would  know  that  useful 
things  are  not  necessarily  beautiful,  but  that 
beauty  always  has  use.  I  believe  Wallace 
Harrison  has  illustrated  this  maxim  In  thli 
hall.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  explain 
architecture.  I  have  admitted  before  that  I 
don't  know  what  Wally  Harrison  had  In  mind 
and  perhaps  he  doesn't  know  himself— the 
cleft  rock,  convolution,  whelk,  at  once  a 
fortress  and  a  cathedral  where  some  unseen 
organ  is  to  play  without  bells,  bellows,  pipes, 
keyboards,  or  human  hands,  literally  a  tour 
de  force  where  a  gigantic  toy  seeks  to  eluci- 
date  science  to  the  multitude. 

As  to  the  future,  the  campus  we  envision 
here  in  the  park  after  the  fair  will  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  whatever  Govern- 
ment research  and  private  philanthropy  can 
be  persuaded  to  provide.  On  this  auspicious 
occasion,  the  moon  is  one  of  our  objectives. 
I  like  particularly  the  concept  of  Prank 
Capra  and  his  sponsors  of  a  sort  of  second 
shift  or  changing  of  the  guard  high  above 
our  small  planet,  a  strategic  way  station  to 
the  galaxies  of  outer  space. 

There  is  today  extraordinary  public  inter- 
est in  space  exploration.  Where  man's  me- 
chanical forerunner  has  gone,  he  is  bound 
to  follow.  Meanwhile,  an  Ingenious  three- 
dimensional  show  will  serve  to  explain  the 
fourth  dimension.  A  man's  reach,  as  Brown- 
ing said,  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a 
heaven  for? 

Millions  will  see  this  counterfeit  present- 
ment. Our  thanks  to  the  city,  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  to 
Martin  Marietta,  and  to  all  the  others  who 
have  been  engaged  in  producing  this  extraor- 
dinary spectacle. 
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SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  sum- 
mer, in  a  very  wise  move,  President  Ken- 
nedy allocated  $250,000  from  his  emer- 
gency fund,  to  have  school  counselors 
return  to  work  in  August,  in  an  effort  to 
contact  students  who  had  dropped  out 
of  school  or  had  indicated  that  they 
would  not  return  in  the  fall.  The  results 
of  that  campaign  was  dramatic.  In  the 
63  cities  that  took  part,  more  than  30,000 
returnjpd  to  school,  although  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  continued  their  edu- 
cation. That  is  not  a  theoretical  plati- 
tude; but  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who 
returned  to  school  might  otherwise  be 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  Even 
more  important,  over  90  percent  of  those 
who  came  back  to  school  in  September 
stayed  through  the  first  semester,  and 
the  vast  majority  completed  the  entire 
year.    It  is  a  remarkable  record. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Francis  Keppel.  and 
professional  associations,  such  as  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, have  been  encouraging  schools 
and  counselors  to  work  hard'' to  keep 


.^^T  students  in  schools  and  to  plan 
*^ms  which  would  encourage  stu- 
KT^o  did  drop  out  to  return  for  the 
2Sr  of  school  this  week, 
^p  record  is  again  magnificent  as  the 
«.Sts  come  in  from  around  the  coun- 
I^T^ton  Miami.  Chicago.  Orange 
S^^Calif..  and  right  here  in  Wash- 
r^n  Thousands  of  young  people  re- 
Kd"  to  school,  to  complete  tJielr  edu- 
Sn  because  someone  showed  interest 
S^  wncem  for  them.  The  Washington 
.Cv  was  repoited  by  Gerald  Grant  m 
the  Washington  Post  on  September   1 

ojj(j  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
orinted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  to- 
eether  with  a  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  1963  dropout  campaign,  as  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  further  request  unanimous  consent 
that  following  these  materials  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  nonpictorial 
portion  of  an  Office  of  Education  report 
^titled  "Commitment  to  Youth."  relat- 
ing to  the  progress  of  counseling  and 
guidance  programs  under  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  attached  documents  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.   1,  1964] 
Record  852  Dropouts  Plan  Return  to 
School 
(By  Gerald  Grant) 
A  record  852  dropouts  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington classrooms  this  fall  as  a  result  of  a 
campaign  that  was  far  more  successful  than 
officials  expected  It  to  be. 

In  releasing  the  dropout  figures  yesterday. 
Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen  said  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  30  teachers  was  now 
a  must  and  that  even  more  teachers  were 
needed  to  care  for  unexpected  student  in- 
creases. 

School  counselors,  teachers,  and  guidance 
workers,  traveling  In  teams  of  twos,  this 
summer  contacted  1,391  students,  all  but 
95  of  whom  had  actually  quit  school  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  852  who  definitely  said  they  would  re- 
turn are  61  percent  of  the  total. 

Last  svunmer,  in  the  first  such  effort,  coun- 
selors reached  1,701  students,  only  1.078  of 
whom  were  actual  dropouts.  Of  these  643 
or  roughly  a  third  returned. 

Benjamin  L.  Hunton.  supervising  direc- 
tor of  secondary  schools  and  head  of  the 
campaign,  attributed  the  success  this  year 
to  increased  funds  that  enabled  counselors 
to  visit  each  dropout  at  least  twice. 

He  said  that  the  Interviews  In  the  stu- 
dents' homes  often  revealed  that  the  real 
reason  a  youngster  left  school  was  different 
from  that  listed  on  his  official  school  record. 
While  many  said  they  left  school  to  take 
a  Job,  only  242  had  full-time  Jobs  and  few 
of  these  paid  a  family  wage. 

Real  reasons  ranged  from  such  causes  as 
conflict  with  faculty  members,  pregnancy, 
or  embarrassment  because  of  Inability  to 
dress  as  well  as  other  students. 

In  descending  order,  the  reasons  were  lack 
of  interest,  money,  pregnancy.  Illness,  mar- 
riage, needed  at  home,  legal  detention,  armed 
services,  personality  problems,  faculty  con- 
flicts, dissatisfaction  with  subjects,  and  feel- 
ing out  of  place  because  of  age. 

Counselors  Induced  students  to  come  back 
by  offering  them  work-study  programs, 
transfers  to  different  schools  or  other  courses 
of  study.  They  also  reported  that  students 
who  could  not  find  Jobs  were  eager  to  re- 
turn to  school  to  obtain  a  skill  or  a  diploma. 


The  fact  that  school  officials  cared  enough 
about  them  to  visit  In  their  homes  was  also 
a  factor,  especially  In  cases  where  parents 
had  not  stressed  the  necessity  for  staying  In 
scliool. 

The  Interviewers  found  that  dropouts  were 
In  all  three  major  ability  groups  and  con- 
cluded that  more  frequent  reasslgiunent 
within  the  tracks,  both  up  and  down,  was 
needed. 

There  were  370  dropouts  in  the  slow  group, 
175  In  the  middle,  and  615  In  the  academic 
and  college  prep  track. 

Of  those  visited,  338  were  receiving  wel- 
fare aid  and  114  had  contact  with  Juvenile 
court.  However,  the  counselors  said  they 
believed  a  higher  percentage  had  such  con- 
tact than  would  admit  it  in  initial  inter- 
views. 

Nearly  200  students  could  not  return  to 
school  because  they  had  to  support  others, 
were  ill,  or  had  incurred  debts  and  could  not 
afford  to  quit  a  Job. 


He  said  the  summer  program  started  the 
kind  of  "real  contact  that  must  be  con- 
tinued." 

Hansen  declared  that  the  study  also  showed 

that: 

The  school  counseling  program  must  be 
stepped  up,  especially  at  the  elementary  level, 
to  cope  with  a  wide  variety  of  emotional 
problems  and  home  difficulties  that  affect 
school  success. 

More  funds  are  needed  to  subsidize  youths 
who  drop  out  of  school  for  economic  reasons. 

Preschool  centers  are  needed  In  deprived 
areas  to  provide  compensatory  education  for 
children  who  start  school  with  langxiage  and 
cultural  handicaps  that  they  sometimes  can 
never  overcome. 

The  summer  dropout  campaign  Itself 
should  be  expanded  and  continued. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  2,  1964] 

Counselors  Go  Beyond  School  Records  :  Key 

TO  Dropout's  Return  Is  Home  Visrr 

(By  Gerald  Grant) 

Hannah  dropped  out  of  a  District  Junior 
high  school  last  spring.  The  school  record 
indicated  she  was  pregnant. 

School  counselors,  who  made  several  visits 
to  her  home  this  summer  to  encourage  her 
to  return  to  classes,  found  out  a  great  deal 

more.  ^       .,       - 

Hannah  is  the  ninth  child  In  a  family  of 
13  She  entered  District  schools  as  a  first 
grader  in  1955  and  by  1958  had  attended 
four  different  elementary  schools. 

Even  with  these  frequent  moves,  Hannah 
acquired  a  good  grade  school  record.  She 
has  a  slightly  above  average  IQ.  and  hoped 
to  become  a  teacher. 

Her  father  died  and  in  1960  the  mother 
abandoned  the  family.  The  children  spent 
6  months  in  Junior  ViUage.  Not  very  sur- 
prisingly, from  November  1960.  to  the  time 
she  dropped  out,  her  marks  dropped  from 
B's  to  D's.  She  repeated  the  seventh  grade 
and  dropped  out  while  repeating  the  eighth. 
Hannah  will  return  to  a  different  school 
this  year  and  her  counselors  now  are  trying 
to  arrange  baby  care  for  her  child  and  there- 
by enable  Hannah  to  finish  school. 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  case  studies 
counselors  compiled  while  Interviewing  1,391 
dropouts  this  summer  as  part  of  a  back-to- 
school  effort. 

They  convinced  852  to  return.  Perhaps 
Just  as  importantly,  the  interviews  provided 
some  of  the  most  detaUed  information  Dis- 
trict educators  have  yet  had  about  dropouts. 
Hannah's  case  is  not  typical.  The  safest 
generalization  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
study  is  that  there  is  no  typical  dropout. 

He  is  neither  stupid  nor  average  nor  bright 
but  falls  In  all  three  categories.  More  (473) 
were  found  In  the  high  or  academic  track 
than  in  the  slow  group  (370). 

While  many  were  on  welfare  (338),  more 
were  not. 

Poverty  was  the  most  common  character- 
istic of  the  dropouts.  Interviewers*  reports 
show  that  home  conditions  frequently  were 
squalid  and  crowded. 

Of  the  parents,  276  were  unemployed,  676 
were  domestics  or  laborers  and  198  were  white 
collar  workers.  The  occupations  of  241  were 
unknown. 

Educational  attainment  of  the  parents  was 
lower  than  average.  A  total  of  280  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  381  had 
reached  Junior  high,  432  senior  high.  50  col- 
lege, and  the  level  of  248  is  unknown. 

In  an  interview  yesterday.  Superintendent 
Carl  P.  Hansen  said  one  of  the  "most  com- 
pelling aspects"  of  the  study  was  the  kind 
of  understanding  and  support  that  could  be 
obtained  through  contact  with  the  home. 


The  1963  Dropout  Campaign 
(Summary  and  analysis  of  the  special  sum- 
mer  program   to   combat   school   dropout 
financed  from  the  President's  emergency 

fund) 

foreword 

The  results  of  last  simuner's  dropout  cam- 
paign should  bring  a  new  spirit  of  hope  to 
everyone  Interested  In  the  education  of  all 
young  Americans,  Including  those  who  need 
special  guidance  and  encoviragement.  School 
representatives  participating  In  the  program 
have  developed  a  variety  of  thoughtful,  pro- 
vocative approaches  to  the  problem,  and  their 
efforts  deserve  our  gratitude. 

But  the  end  of  this  campaign  Is  only  the 
start  of  our  real  task. 

The  job  of  providing  an  education  that 
Is  both  attractive  and  valuable  to  all  our 
youth  Is  never  ending.  It  deserves  our  ur- 
gent  attention   and   our  full  and  constant 

support.  

Francis  Keppel. 
U.S.  CommissioneT  of  Education. 
introduction 
Background  of  the  campaign 
The  national  summer  dropout  campaign 
of  1963  was  Initiated  by  President  Kennedy. 
In  company  with  many  educators  and  other 
Americans,  he  had  long  been  concerned  with 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  youngsters 
who  leave  school  before  finishing  their  sec- 
ondary education. 

On  June  19.  at  a  meeting  of  over  260  lead- 
ing educators  called  to  the  White  House  to 
discxiss  civil  rights,  the  President  emphasized 
the  close  relationship  between  civil  rights 
and  educational  opportunity,  and  he  made 
a  special  plea  to  the  group  to  make  a  strong 
effort  that  very  summer  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  students  returning  to  school  In  the 
fall  to  finish  their  studies. 

The  educators  present  voiced  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  proposal.  One  school  su- 
perintendent asked  the  President  If  he  would 
lend  his  assistance  to  the  effort  by  writing 
personally  to  the  chairmen  of  school  boards 
and  college  boards  of  trustees  across  the 
country  to  convey  to  them  his  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  the  problem.  The  President 
agreed,  and  early  in  July  he  sent  more  than 
7,000  letters  asking  the  board  chalrmens' 
assistance  in  civU  rights  and  In  supporting 
a  nationwide  effort  "to  persuade  our  young 
people  to  return  to  school  in  September." 

At  the  same  time,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Francis  Keppel  and  several  of  the 
school  superintendents  who  were  present  at 
the  White  House  meeting  attempted  to  work 
out  specifically  what  might  be  done  that 
simimer  to  respond  to  the  President's  appeal 
to  reduce  dropouts.  A  group  of  28  school 
superintendents  from  large  cities,  their  board 
president,  several  public  welfare  directors, 
and  Juvenile  court  judges  were  Invited  to 
meet  in  Washington,  DC,  on  July  13  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze;  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel; and  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Ellen  Win- 
ston; and  representatives  of  the  Departments 
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of  Labor  md  Commerce,  the  National  Science 
Foundatlpn.  and  ttae  National  Education  As- 
Togetber  they  discussed  possible 
4^t  might  be  undertaken  on  such 
The  Federal  agencies  pledged 
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implement   local   dropout   cam- 

g  school  counselors  or  other  per- 

mmlssloner  Keppel,  on  July  19,  dis- 

to   the  superintendents  attending 

13  meeting  guidelines  to  assist  in 

Idenliflcatlon  of  potential  dropouts  and 

from  several  Federal  agencies  as 

]  'ederal  programs  might  contribute 

of  local  programs. 

finance  the  programs  stimulated 

country.  President  Kennedy  on 

annoiuiced  he  was  making  8250.000 

from  his  emergency  funds.    Within 

most  of  the  funds  were  allocated 

to  the  cities  represented  at  the 

nfeeting  whose  spokesmen  stated  they 

would  use  their  allocation  to  pay 

ccfunselors  to  work  on  the  program. 

allocations  were  made  on  a  flrst- 

-served  basis,  and  by  mld-Aug\ist 

9250,000  had  been  allocated  to  63 

In  23  States  and  the  District  of 


y  sars 


addition   to   the   programs   supported 

President's  emergency  fund,  other 

and  organizations — National,  State. 

substantially  to  the 

campaign.     For  example,  the 

Education   Association,   which   for 

has  conducted  a  special  Project 

D^pouts,  stepped  up  its  efforts  and 

an  "each  one  reach  one"  project  in 

ichers  were  encouraged  to  contact 

:d  potential  dropouts  and  urge  their 

school. 

kmong  the  Federal  agencies  which 
special  smnmer  dropout  activities 
onents  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
^ucatlon,  and  Welfare  and  the  U.S. 
of  LabcH*.  as  follows : 
Welfare  Administration  assisted  pub- 
departments    throughout    the 
in  making  special  efforts  to  as- 
the  children  with  whom  they  had 
returned  to  school  In  the  fall.    Com- 
on  the  nimiber  of  children  con- 
not  available,  but  in  the  24  States 
fig^lres  some  195,000  children  had 
In    addition,    demonstration 
all^ated  by  the  Bureau  of  Family  Serv- 
the   expenses  of  project  staffs  in 
local  welfare  agencies  of  five 
■  Jnder  this  program.  2,384  teenagers 
parents  were  Interviewed  and  coun- 
low  the  public  welfare  agency  might 
thrm  In  continuing  their  educational 

preparation. 

NMlonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

funds  for  a  demonstration  project 

a  to  illustrate  techniques  and 

\isef  ul  In  dropout  prevention  and 

on.     During  August,  24  counselors 

all  but  2   of'' the  city's  senior 

high  schools  made  1,567  home 
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visits,  talked  with  2,229  persons,  and  ex- 
plored problems  and  plans  of  1.433  youths. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion as  part  of  the  President's  summer  crash 
program  approved  eight  special  planning 
grants  to  help  State  and  local  public  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  agencies,  as  well  as 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  plan  action  pro- 
grams for  school  age  youths  at  or  near  the 
working  age.  These  special  grants  were  over 
and  above  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  provide 
services  to  physically,  mentally,  or  emotion- 
ally disabled  youth  of  school  age  which  are 
also  preventive  in  terms  of  dropouts. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  gave  priority 
attention  to  expansion  or  initiation  of  youth 
programs  under  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program.  (Three  communities 
reported  herein,  for  example,  received  sub- 
stantial grants  for  dropout  programs  con- 
ducted simultaneously  with  those  receiving 
allocations  from  the  President's  emergency 
fund.)  In  addition,  the  Department  dis- 
tributed films  and  pamphlets  and,  through 
the  services  of  local  employment  counselors, 
cooperated  actively  in  the  conduct  of  numer- 
ous specific  dropout  projects. 

The  summary  and  analysis  which  follows 
relates  only  to  dropout  programs  launched 
with  grants  from  the  President's  emergency 
fund  and  conducted  through  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

I.    CAMPAIGN   SUMMARY 

Statistically,  the  results  of  the  Office  of 
Education  dropout  program  of  summer  1963 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

A  total  of  1,375  counselors  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers  whose  salaries  were  paid 
from  the  special  fund  participated  in  the 
campaign. 

A  total  of  59.301  young  people  identified 
by  these  workers  as  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts  were  contacted  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

A  total  of  30,361.  or  51.5  percent  of  the 
total,  returned  to  school  In  September. 

A  total  of  28.078,  or  92.4  percent,  of  the 
youths  who  returned  to  school  as  a  result 
of  the  summer  campaign  were  still  enrolled 
as  of  November  1. 

But  statistics  do  not  tell  the  complete 
story.  The  benefits  of  this  brief  period  of 
concerted  activity  go  beyond  the  number 
of  students  who  returned  to  school. 

"The  sense  of  unity  achieved  as  the  com- 
munity joined  with  the  schools  to  help  the 
youth  of  the  city  was  profoundly  impressive 
and  no  less  beneficial  to  the  adult  partici- 
pants than  to  the  youth  who  were  helped." 
one  superintendent  noted.  Summary  after 
summary  stressed  the  "public  relations" 
value  of  the  campaign — the  heightened  spirit 
of  school-community  cooperation — as  being 
of  incalculable  value.  For  the  first  time, 
many  reports  said,  there  was  community- 
wide  recognition  of  the  dimensions  and 
seriousness  of  the  dropout  problem — a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  effective  community  ac- 
tion. 

Equally  important,  reports  frequently 
stated,  school  officials  were  spurred  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  customary  ways  of  doing 
things  and  to  weigh    the   need   for   change. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  many  schools 
are  now  placing  special  emphasis  on  helping 
youngsters  who  responded  to  the  appeal  that 
they  return  to  the  classroom.  This  activity 
includes: 

Improved  personal  counseling  to  help  stu- 
dents set  and  achieve  realistic  goals,  to  select 
appropriate  courses  of  study,  and  to  find 
ways  of  dealing  with  their  personal  problems. 

Establishment  of  special  classes,  after- 
school  study  programs,  tutorial  help,  and 
other  means  of  giving  students  the  individ- 
ual attention  they  need. 

Release  of  certain  students  from  fixed  reg- 
ulations to  permit  them  to  take  the  courses 
they  want  and  can  benefit  from  or  to  study 
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part  time  while  they  hold  part-time  loh. 
to  make  up  the  course  credit  or  two  tk 
need  to  meet  graduation  requirements    i 
one  school,  for  example,  a  retauTied  8tud«^ 
was   allowed   to   give   full   time  to  rem«Si 
reading  and  another  concentrated  entlrelv^ 
mathematics  courses.  ^'^ 

Development  of  Improved  course  offeria». 
and  school  activities  to  make  the  school  mnSt 
interesting  and  meaningful  to  Indlvldu^ 
students.  ^ 

Greater  Involvement  of  the  School  with  the 
community  and  with  welfare  and  other  oub 
lie  and  private  agencies  to  meet  social  and 
economic  needs  that  have  a  bearing  on  the 
student's  attendance  and  success  in  school 

The  increased  attention  given  to  matterj 
such  as  these  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
profound  impact  on  educational  programs  of 
the  future  and  to  hasten  the  development 
of  improved  methods  of  retaining  younjt 
people  in  school.  ^ 

II.    CONDUCT    OF    SUMMER    CAMPAIGN 

The  campaign  began  and  ended  wlthhi  a 
span  of  only  2  months — August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  Some  communities  ccaiducted  activi- 
ties of  various  sorts  throughdut  that  period. 
Others  limited  their  actual  work  with  drop- 
outs  and  potential  dropouts  to  a  week  or 
two. 

The  "crash"  nattire  of  the  program  inevi. 
tably  produced  certain  flaws.  Participants 
had  to  make  hasty  plans;  they  could  not  de- 
velop well-rounded  orientation  programs  for 
school  and  community  workers.  Lacking  a 
history  of  similar  projects  to  use  as  models, 
organizers  of  individual  projects  had  to  rely 
for  the  most  part  on  trlal-and-error  methods. 
Some  school  officials  reported  that  they  did 
not  have  the  facilities  or  personnel  to  de- 
velop new  curriculums  or  programs  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  returnees.  Further, 
the  diversity  of  approaches  to  the  campaign 
and  the  lack  of  systematic  reporting  proce- 
dures made  evaluation  difficult. 

In  spite  of  these  flaws,  however,  all  of  the 
cities  which  participated  felt  the  program 
had  been  a  remarkable  success — in  many 
cases,  far  beyond  original  expectations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  "crash"  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign also  had  positive  effects.  Among  other 
things,  local  initiative  and  Ingenuity  were  at 
a  premium,  and  the  need  for  quick  decisions 
focused  attention  on  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing appropriate  priorities. 

Types  of  programs 

Principal  activities  of  the  dropout  cam- 
paigns might  be  classified  as  promotional, 
counseling,  exploratory,  remedial,  preven- 
tive, and  experimental. 

Promotional  activities  consisted  of  news- 
paper coverage,  radio  and  television  programs 
and  spot  announcements,  public  meetings 
and  conferences,  and  the  preparation  of  leaf- 
lets and  pamphlets  distributed  to  parents 
and  students  or  displayed  prominently 
throughout  the  community. 

Primarily  directed  toward  individual  drop- 
outs and  potential  dropouts  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  publicity  was  both  national  and 
local — originated  and  prepared  by  the 
schools,  mass  media,  and  community  organi- 
zations. News  releases  concentrated  on  the 
value  of  education  In  general  as  well  as  on 
publicizing  details  of  the  current  campaign 
locally. 

Almost  all  participating  communities  re- 
ported a  heavy  emphasis  on  promotional 
projects.  One  community,  for  example,  esti- 
mated that  $50,000  of  air  time,  newspaper 
space,  and  other  promotional  devices  were 
volunteered  for  the  dropout  campaign. 

While  most  campaign  directors-  attributed 
much  of  the  overall  success  of  their  programs 
to  the  widespread  publicity,  they  were  less 
specific  in  its  effect  on  individual  dropouts. 
Analysis  of  the  report  suggests,  however, 
that  a  major  benefit  was  to  get  dropouts,  po- 
tential dropouts,  and  their  families  Into  face- 
to-face  contact  with  counselors.     A  report 
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„„,  community  reasoned  that  the  large 
^'"".^rofself -referrals  at  its  guidance  clin- 
"""^  a  result  of  the  "propaganda  broad- 
***  M  which  had  "apparently  encouraged 
«"*•„ „Te,8  to  teke  a  second  look  at  their 
y^f  K  quit  school." 
"'SS^ellng  activities  were  generally  Iden- 
,,Pvn  the  heart  of  the  dropout  campaign. 
J^  t  reoorta  pointed  out  that  student-coun- 
^cxmtACts  were  the  single  most  Important 
r.tf,r  in  persuading  youths  to  return  to 
hool  in  the  fall.  During  the  counseling 
!^ions  students  and  counselors  together 
!!^ed  'out  suitable  program  schedules  for 
Ih.  returnees  and,  when  necessary,  discussed 
!«8ible  sources  of  outside  help  for  pressing 
^omic,  social,  and  welfare  needs, 
^unselors  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  individual  students  without  the 
r^mal  diversions  of  teaching  and  adminis- 
ttstlve  duties.  Many  counselors  noted  that 
this  freedom  to  concentrate  their  efforts  sig- 
^cantly  improved  their  ability  to  help 
Toung  people  develop  worthwhile  goals  and 
comprehend  the  Importance  of  education  for 
auccess  in  theh-  future  plans. 

further,  campaign  directors  almost  unani- 
mously declared  that  the  person-to-person 
counseling  contacts  constituted  an  Invalu- 
able public  relations  benefit. 

Exploratory  surveys  of  three  bsisic  types 
carried  out  during  the  course  of  the  summer 
campaign  were  reported  by  various  commu- 
nities: (a)  Localized  studies  foctised  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  dropout  problem,  age  and 
grade  groupings  of  dropouts,  the  segment  of 
school  term  during  which  the  dropout  oc- 
curred, and  characteristics  of  the  typical 
dropout  as  noted  from  cumulative  records. 
(b)  Detailed  information  from  records  and 
foUowup  studies  about  why  students  drop 
out  of  school,  (c)  Prereglstration  Informa- 
tion as  to  whether  students  who  had  been 
enrolled  during  the  previous  June  were  plan- 
ning to  return  for  the  fall  ^rm. 

The  first  two  of  these  types  of  surveys  were 
considered  essential  in  any  long-range  plan- 
ning for  effective  dropout  programs.  The 
third  focused  on  identification  of  individual 
students  who  needed  immediate  attention 
during  the  summer  campaign  so  that  there 
would  be  no  break  in  their  school  career. 

One  Important  overall  finding  from  these 
surveys  was  the  frequent  inadequacy  of 
school  records  and  reporting  procedures. 
Many  schools  had  no  record  of  reasons  for 
students  having  dropped  out.  Others  had 
been  classifying  all  school  leavers — including 
transfers  to  other  schools — as  dropouts. 
This  not  only  distorted  the  dropout  picture 
but  made  followup  extremely  difficult  and 
hampered  the  school  In  estimating  needs  for 
suitable  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

Remedial  action:  The  problem  of  reclaim- 
ing dropouts  after  they  returned  to  class  was 
approached  in  a  number  of  ways.  Some 
schools  tried  to  fit  returnees  into  the  same 
old  situation.  Others  took  care  to  find  ap- 
propriate places  In  existing  programs,  eve- 
ning classes,  or  out-of-school  training  pro- 
grams. Many  helped  individual  students 
And  part-time  Jobs  and  adapted  school 
schedules  appropriately. 

Still  others— and  this  includes  the  major- 
ity of  participating  schools — modified  their 
curriculums  or  programing.  A  number  of 
these  adaptations  are  identified  in  a  separate 
section  of  this  report. 

Many  schools  noted  that  time  Ihnitatlons 
of  the  summer  crash  campaign  were  such 
that  they  were  unable  to  follow  through  on 
remedial  plans  to  the  extent  they  would  have 
desired.  By  and  large,  needs  Identified  dur- 
ing the  summer  campaign  served  as  a  dis- 
tinct eye  opener  for  most  schools. 

Preventive  activities  stressed  early  iden- 
tification of  potential  dropouts  and  prompt 
attention  to  their  Individual  needs.  Many 
schools  drew  up  criteria  for  the  Identifica- 
tion of  potential  dropouts,  sometimes  from 


the  results  of  the  exploratory  surveys  made 
during  the  summer  and  sometimes  from 
statewide  and  national  studies  conducted 
during  recent  years.  Most  school  reports 
recommended  the  strengthening  of  guidance 
services  and  outlined  ways  school  programs, 
activities  of  socl£il  and  welfare  agencies,  and 
cooperation  of  community  leaders  might  be 
harnessed  to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem. 
Some  schools  adopted  experimental  proj- 
ects to  combat  a  single  phase  of  the  dropout 
problem  or  to  concentrate  on  a  special  type 
of  dropout  reclamation  or  prevention 
activity. 

Los  Angeles,  for  example,  instituted  a  pro- 
gram to  work  with  100  "hard  core"  dropouts. 
The  entire  community — school,  welfare  agen- 
cies, employers,  parents — has  been  mobi- 
lized to  deal  with  the  multiple  needs  of  the 
participating  youths.  The  program  focuses 
on  making  the  youths  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  and  Is  continuing  throughout  the 
school  year  with  local  funds. 

Numerous  communities  conducted  preven- 
tion programs  involving  work-study  activi- 
ties. Set  up  as  pilot  projects,  these  had  the 
purpose  of  providing  intensive  help  to  lim- 
ited numbers  of  well-screened  youth  who  had 
previously  rejected  or  been  tiirned  out  of 
the  "normal"  academic  situation. 

Experimental  programs  are  not  yet  wide- 
spread, primarily  due  to  the  fiscal  limitations 
of  most  schools.  However,  many  reports  of 
the  summer  campaign  identified  projects 
which  should  be  of  value  on  a  long-term 
basis  In  resolving  separate  facets  of  the  drop- 
out problem. 

Techniques  of  organizing 
There  was  general  agreement  that  the  com- 
plexity of  the  dropout  problem  demands  a 
well-coordinated  attack  on  many  fronts. 
Schools  alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  Help  must 
be  enlisted  from  all  appropriate  sectors — 
welfare  organizations,  press,  employment 
services,  labor,  civic,  business,  and  other 
community  groups — to  cope  with  the  many 
factors  that  bear  on  ability  and  desire  to 
attend  school. 

On  the  national  front,  for  example,  the 
Welfare  Administration,  Bureau  of  Family 
Services,  Children's  Bureau,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration,  Office  of  Education 
(all  components  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare),  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  collectively  played 
an  Important  part  In  making  the  overall  pro- 
gram successful  beyond  original  expectations. 
Communities  reporting  the  most  dramatic 
results  were  those  In  which  school  officials 
already  knew  the  scope  of  their  dropout 
problem  and  were  ready  to  work  with  other 
agencies  and  groups  toward  effective  solu- 
tions. 

Typically,  superintendents  of  schools  In- 
vited community  leaders  to  Join  in  planning 
an  Integrated,  complementary  attack  on  the 
local  dropout  problem.  In  1  community, 
for  instance,  cooperating  units  consisted  of 
13  radio  stations,  5  television  stations,  10 
neighborhood  newspapers.  5  groups  of  labor 
representatives,  and  22  other  agencies,  social 
and  welfare  organizations,  employment  serv- 
ices, and  other  major  community  groups. 

Then,  during  and  after  a  series  of  confer- 
ences, participants  mounted  their  own  sub- 
campaigns.    Characteristically: 

Mass  media  representatives  were  responsi- 
ble for  publicity  and  continuing  coverage  of 
events. 

School  tidmlnlstrators  were  responsible  for 
adapting  curriculums  and  scheduling  classes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  returnees  and  for  en- 
listing the  support  of  the  school  staff  to  In- 
sure a  suitable  climate  for  learning. 

Counselors  were  responsible  for  identifying 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts,  contacting 
them,  and  giving  them  special  guidance  In 
face-to-face  meetings  In  the  student's  home 
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or  at  school.  In  some  cases  referrals  were 
made  to  such  additional  source  of  training 
and  gtiidance  as  State  employrnent  agencies 
or  Manpower  Development  officials,  private 
trade  and  technical  schools,  vocational  post- 
graduate schools,  colleges,  probation  officers, 
welfare  agencies,  rehabilitation  services,  and 
the  like. 

Employment  serHces  and  employers  co- 
operated in  placing  students  In  appropriate 
full-time  or  part-time  Jobs. 

Community  groups  participated  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  to  encourage  young  people  to 
rettirn  to  school  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  Some  groups  provided  volunteer  tutor- 
ing services  while  others  sponsored  scholar- 
ship programs  or  contributed  in  other  tangfl- 
ble  ways,  as  well  as  giving  enthusiastic  moral 
support  to  the  program. 

Public  welfare  agencies,  which  conducted 
their  own  national  campaign  with  Federal 
grants  available  through  the  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, were  especially  well  organized  to 
cooperate  with  local  back-to-school  drives. 

Project  directors  set  up  channels  for  close 
working  relationships.  Evaluation  meetings 
were  held  to  gage  the  efficacy  of  programs 
and  to  suggest  ways  of  shoring  up.  Special 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  community  fuUy 
informed  of  all  activities. 

As  a  result  of  the  summer  campaign,  most 
of  the  participating  communities  now  have 
a  firm  basis  for  cooperating  more  efficiently 
in  the  future.  The  experience  haa  stimulat- 
ed a  better  understanding  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  schools  and  communities 
can  work  together  on  behalf  of  youth — more 
particularly,    disadvantaged    youth. 

Many  communities  reported  that  the  pub- 
lic relations  value  of  the  campaign  was  it- 
self well  worth  the  total  time,  effort,  and 
expense  involved — an  extra  bontis  to  the 
restoration  of  thousands  of  youth  to  the 
classroom. 

Methods  of  identifying  dropouts  and  poten- 
tial dropouts 
Of  the  acttial  dropouts  contacted  during 
the  campaign,  most  were  attritions  of  the 
1962-63  academic  year  or  summer  1963  drop- 
outs. A  few  schools,  primarily  those  with 
well-developed  evening  or  adult  programs  as 
well  as  comprehensive  day  school  facilities, 
delved  Into  records  of  the  past  5  years  for 
names  of  dropouts. 

Principal  sources  of  Information  were 
school  attendance  records  and  withdrawal 
cards,  classroom  teachers'  first-day  records, 
employment  permit  requests,  and  such  in- 
dividual sotirces  as  teachers,  counselors,  par- 
ents, employers,  welfare  workers,  probation 
officers,  and  dropouts  themselves. 

Characteristics  of  dropouts  as  reported  In, 
certain  previous  studies  of  the  problem  gave 
some  schools  faU-ly  reliable  clues  to  foUow 
in  identifying  potential  dropouts.  Other 
schools  developed  their  own  criteria.  And 
still  others  tised  the  following  summary  pro- 
vided by  the  Office  of  Education: 

Primary  factors:  Consistent  fallxire  to 
achieve  in  regular  school  work.  Age  16  years 
or  older  (35  percent  drop  out  at  age  16,  27 
percent  at  age  17).  Low  reading  ability. 
Grade  level  placement  2  or  more  years  be- 
low average  for  age.  Retained  In  grade  at 
least  once  in  the  elementary  school.  Irregu- 
lar attendance  and  frequent  tardiness.  Fre- 
quent changes  of  schools.  Refusal  to  par- 
ticipate In  extracurricular  activities.  Per- 
formance consistently  below  potential.  Par- 
ents usually  have  less  than  an  8th  grade 
education,  are  in  low-income  groups — 
usually  In  a  trade  or  labor  occupation.  Boys 
are  more  likely  than  girls  to  become  drop- 
outs. 

Related  factors:  Active  antagonism  to 
teachers  and  principals.  Marked  dlsintcreet 
in  school  and  a  feeling  of  "not  belonging." 
Not  accepted  by  the  school  staff.  Unhappy 
family  situation.     Marked  differences  from 
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aehooL  tuttes,  such  as  In  Interests,  social  level, 

physlq  le,  national  origin,  dress,  or  personal- 
de  relopment.  Inability  to  afford  the 
ezpendltiires  of  schoolmates.  In- 
to compete  with  brothers  and  sisters. 
physical    or    emotional    handlcap>s. 

Dlsclpl^e  cases.  Record  of  delinquency.  Ac- 
centered  outside  school.  Male  car 
Often  In  difficulty  with  commxmlty 
and  the  law.  An  air  of  purposeless- 
no  personal  goals  for  achievement. 

Negative  attitude  of  parents  toward  gradua- 
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dropoi  ts. 

Som  >  schools  worked  with  all  dropouts  and 

with    fill    students    Identified    as    potential 

Others  limited  their  efforts  to  the 

(feslrable  students  or  those  whom  they 

to  have  the  best  chance  of  profiting 

In  the  local  public  day  school 

a|>proprlate  Individual  attention. 

typical  of  this  latter  approach  that 
considerable  research  went  Into  the  screen - 
Each  student — dropout  and  po- 
dropout — was  evaliiated  on  the  basis 
from  test  scores  of  his  mental 
academic  achievement.  Interests  and 
,  attendance  record,  discipline  rec- 
number  of  credits  earned  at  the 
or  senior  high  school  level  and.  If  a 
,  his  reasons  for  having  left  school, 
conferences    were    held    with 
and   senior   high    school    principals, 
and  guidance  directors  to  estimate  the 
of  the  Individual's  return  and 
to  determine  the  conditions  imder  which  he 
might  loso. 

Methods  of  contacting  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts 
Metlioda  of  establishing  contact  with  stu- 
and   their   parents   or   guardians   In- 
telephone    conferences,    letters    en- 
students  to  retxim.  mass  media 
.  home  visits  and  conferences, 
l4tervlewB  In  the  counselor's  office. 

reports   stressed   the   Importance 

of  Individual  counseling  conferences.     Most 

felt  these  Interviews  were  more 

when  conducted  In  the  student's 

where  the  whole  family  could  par- 

freely,  rather  than  In  an  office, 
following  materials  were  among  those 
}ften  provided   to  counselors:    A   list 
Btui  lents  to  contact,  an  Information  form 
dJ  opout   contacts,    a   card    with    which 
dropoT  ts  retiimlng  to  school  could  make  an 
with    the   school's    counseling 
an     Interviewing     form,     and 
and  materials  that  would  encourage 
dropoiits  to  continue  their  educational  ex- 
Intervlewers    also    studied    the 
records  of  dropouts  prior  to  personal 
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Rep  )rt8  of  the  program  repeatedly  made 

that  each  dropout  Is  unique.     In 

ases,  moreover,  his  decision  to  leave 

or  to  return  Is  not  a  result  of  an  Idle 

Typically,  he  has  been  overcome  by 

of  pressing  problems — personal,  eco- 

or  social,  as  well  as  scholastic — which 

be   remedied    before   he    reenrolls    In 
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number  of  sources. 

communities  which  participated  In 

i^nuner  campaign  found  that  personal 

comprised  a  major  factor  in  the 

problem.    Students  either  needed  to 

felt  they  needed  to  work,  or  had  little 

In  what   the   school   was  doing 
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Frequently  In  these  cases  school-commu- 
nity cooperation  through  work-experience 
programs,  part-time  Jobs,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  special  classroom  schedules  to  per- 
mit outside  employment  became  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  return  of  a  dropout. 

Special  classes  for  remedial  work,  particu- 
larly in  reading  and  methematlcs,  helped 
many  young  people  regain  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  complete  regular  graduation  re- 
quirements. In  one  community,  the  as- 
sistance of  volunteer  tutors  (all  college 
graduates)  provided  not  only  remedial 
help — leading  to  better  school  performance 
of  several  dozen  academically  retarded 
students — but  also  acted  as  a  powerful 
morale  booster. 

The  feeling  that  somebody  "cares"  was 
found  to  be  of  overwhelming  importance  for 
most  of  the  young  people  Involved  in  the 
summer  campaign. 

In  some  cases,  introduction  to  the  activi- 
ties of  such  organizations  as  the  YMCA. 
YWCA,  or  Scouts  was  found  to  be  enough 
to  satisfy  a  student's  immediate  social  needs. 
Youth  centers  and  expanded  activities  in 
the  schools  provided  the  answer  for  many 
others. 

The  ability  of  schools  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  students  was  found,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  be  the  chief  determinant  in 
whether  most  dropouts  will  return  to  school 
and  remain  there  until  graduation.  (Some 
promising  adaptions  and  innovations  made 
or  suggested  as  a  result  of  the  summer  cam- 
paign are  identified  in  a  separate  part  of 
this  report.) 

Selected  case  studies 

The  four  cases  described  below  Illustrate 
approaches  to  solving  the  problems  of  In- 
dividual dropouts.  Although  not  typical  of 
the  American  school  population  in  general, 
they  axe  nonetheless  representative  of  a  siz- 
able segment  of  the  local  dropout  picture  in 
many  communities. 

Case  1 

Charles  C.  left  school  immediately  after 
reaching  the  age  limit  for  compulsory  at- 
tendance. He  conceded  that  he  was  penaliz- 
ing himself  by  dropping  out  but  said  he  felt 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
mother  and  several  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters  who  were  periodically  abandoned  by 
his  stepfather.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  school 
in  his  district  was  oriented  primarily  toward 
college  preparatory  programs  and  offered  no 
courses  that  would  train  him  to  hold  a  Job. 

After  consultation  with  the  boy,  a  school 
counselor  in  cooperation  with  an  all-com- 
munity dropout  conunlttee  considered  his 
problems  and  set  out  to  deal  with  them  one 
at  a  time. 

A  suitable  program  consisting  of  both  Job 
oriented  courssp  and  English  and  mathe- 
matics classes  were  established  at  a  school  in 
a  nearby  neighborhood,  and  transfer  arrange- 
ments were  made.  A  Job  for  evenings  and 
weekends  was  found  so  that  Charles  might 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family. 
Funds  made  available  by  a  local  business- 
man provided  a  small  loan  to  take  care  of  his 
immediate  financial  needs  for  lunch  and  bus 
fare  until  his  first  paycheck  was  due.  The 
Mutual  Help  Agency  supplied  him  with 
needed  clothing.  The  school  counselor  pro- 
vided him  with  books. 

Case  2 
Marvin  B.  was  another  youngster  who  said 
he  felt  compelled  to  drop  out  of  school  and 
take  a  Job,  in  this  case  because  his  parents 
were  In  financial  straits.  One  day  late  in  the 
summer  his  foreman,  who  had  taken  an  in- 
terest In  the  boy,  got  into  a  discussion  with 
him  about  the  advantages  of  continuing  his 
education.  By  chance,  when  Marvin  got 
home  that  evening  he  learned  that  a  high 
school  counselor  had  telephoned  to  set  up  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
txirn  to  school.     Stirred  by  this  show  ot  In- 


terest, Marvin  talked  with  the  pwta>  «*  v 
church  and  received  similar  advice     rS, 
basis  of  conversations  with  these  thr^  ^ 
sons  and  the  encouragement  of  hiTw^i*'" 
Marvin  decided  that  he  coUld  aflOTdT''**' 
turn  to  school  after  all.  *««  to  n. 


Case  3 


Helen  R.,  a  girl  in  a  large  city,  said  sh«  h.- 
dropped  out  of  school  because  she  could 
take  the  school  courses  shs  wanted  and  rt^ 
not  get  along  with  the  teachers  to  whom  ^ 
was  assigned.  'What  was  more  lmDort.m 
she  felt  socially  rejected  because  she  h*d 
hah-llp  and  several  facial  scars.  Her  haSth 
was  bad;  the  eCTort  of  climfcing  the  rtatoi^ 
the  school  building  made  her  legs  and  nJI 
swell.  ^ 

The  school  alone  could  hot  take  care  of 
all  these  problems.  But  as  a  result  of  th! 
sympathetic  attention  of  a  counselor  wort- 
Ing  In  the  siunmer  dropout  campaign  mm 
cient  solutions  were  found  to  reclaim  her  tot 
the  school. 

A  community  agency  helped  taobtainpUi- 
tic  surgery  for  her  face  and  to  provide  other 
medical  care.  The  attention  she  received 
diminished  her  fears  of  social  rejection.  For 
her  school  problems,  a  transfer  to  a  voca- 
tional Institute  located  In  an  elevator- 
equipped  building  served  the  twofc^d  pur" 
pose  of  offering  the  career  training  ihe 
wanted  and  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
climbing  stairs.  At  last  report,  she  was  do- 
ing  fine  In  her  new  situation. 

Case  4 

Harry  J.,  an  engaging  Indian  lad  In  Ui 
middle  teens,  could  neither  read  nor  write 
His  curiosity  aroused  by  the  campaign  pub- 
licity, Harry  asked  his  mother  to  approach 
school  authorities,  and  shojtly  thereafter  he 
was  enrolled  In  one  of  the  Junior  hljh 
schools.  He  dropped  out  almost  Immedi- 
ately, however,  subsequently  explaining  that 
he  could  not  endure  school  regulatlona  re- 
quiring him  to  wear  short  pants  during  phyg- 
leal  education  class  and  take  community 
showers. 

A  school  counselor  following  up  his  ca« 
suggested  that  the  youngster  eim>ll  in  the 
adult  education  program.  Harry  was  willing 
but  said  he  could  not  afford  the  $2  enroll- 
ment fee  and  the  additional  $4  necesaarr 
for  books  and  supplies.  The  coimselor  had 
no  trouble  arranging  for  one  of  the  local  dvlc 
clubs  to  meet  these  costs,  and  Harry  vai 
soon  enrolled  In  remedial  finglish  classes. 

in.    riNDINOS  FROM  CAMPAIGN 

As  anticipated  from  previous  studies  of 
school  dropouts,  communities  partlcipetlng 
in  the  summer  1963  campaign  generally 
found  that  dropouts  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  10th  and  11th  grades,  when  youths  are 
16  and  17  years  old.  The  highest  attrition 
period  Is  the  siunmer  closest  to  the  time  the 
student  has  reached  the  age  limit  his  State 
requires  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Reasons  for  dropping  out 

Major  reasons  students  dropped  out  of 
school,  according  to  school  officials  and  Indi- 
vidual dropouts,  were  as  follows  (composite 
report) : 

Disinterest  In  school,  compounded  from 
such  matters  as  dlscouragehient  because  of 
failing  grades;  other  adverse  school  experi- 
ence, including  rejection  by  fellow  students 
or  the  school  staff,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  program,  particularly  because  of 
the  absence  of  specific  vocational  training 
desired  by  the  student. 

Home  responsibilities,  including  a  real 
need  to  work  to  help  support  the  family  or 
to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  younger  brothen 
and  sisters  or  ailing  parents.  In  a  low  eco- 
nomic area  in  one  community,  for  example, 
a  dropout  peak  was  reached  in  the  age  group 
too  old  to  qualify  for  welfare  assistance. 

Unfavorable  parental  attitude,  Including 
lack  of  feeling  for  the  Importance  of  aobooL 


-«""^d  the  like.  Teenage  boys,  es- 
^  "^^  were  found  to  have  dropped  out  of 
?:S  to  buy  or  maintain  a^car.    In  some 
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,  ,.«k  of  concern  for  the  chUd.  Inability 
l**^l!S  or  influence  the  child's  behavior, 
•»*Kj?nanSal  assistance  from  the  child 
•^!^m  child  in  father's  business,  and 
*  *°^rchlld's  desire  to  leave  school  and 
mPPO^  indent  "  As  anticipated  from  pre- 
■*  "'"studies  parents  of  most  dropouts  were 

*^"!^mie?ce  ^lometlmes  translated  by  the 
^fi^onomic  pressure-the  compul- 
l*^"**"  !rn  money  In  order  to  afford  to  dress 
'*°°'^  ^assmates,  have  equivalent  spend- 
a»»ei'"*  ^^  *i,»  nvo  Teenace  bovs.  es- 
in 

•^T^erlnfluencrhad  resulted  m  general 
SEqS  behavior  and  trouble  with  school 

•"if  °,S?v  home  situations  coupled  with  the 
^:^^l  dependent  of  parental  ties  l«i 
*"^v^u?KsTers  w  take  Jobs,  enter  the  mlll- 
"i^ffife  or  get  married  rather  than  con- 
jee w  live  at  home  and  attend  school. 
Reasons  for  returning 
.  new  feeling  for  the  value  of  education 
*  Wentlfled   as    an    underlying   factor   m 
!?f  ri«lslon  of  most  returnees  to  go  back  to 
SSSSm.    Many  young  people  said  they 
S  iSThat  "YOU  really  need  an  educa- 
S"    ^me  had  come  to  think  of  a  h^h 
^ool  education  as  "Insurance  for  the  fu- 

*"^oorts  repeatedly  stressed  that  the  per- 
JS  interest  shown  them  by  school  staff 
^bers  and  the  community  during  the 
^^  influenced  the  return  of  many  drop- 
ZTZd  deterred  many  potential  dropouts 
^  their  plans  to  leave  school.  The  stu- 
SSs  themselves  frequently  acknowledged 
S  fact  in  such  comments  as,  "I  dldn  t 
know  anybody  cared  about  me." 

(Dounselors  noted  that  many  young  people 
interviewed  "seemed  anxious  to  return  to 
Si  but  had  been  fearful  or  reluctant  to 
Se  the  first  step  on  their  own.  Many 
^uts  said  they  had  been  waiting  for  a 

counselor  to  call.  ^     .^  ^    ♦>,„* 

Tv^caUy,  when  students  decided  that 
«»neone  had  genuine  interest  in  them  ^ 
that  the  attention  they  were  receiving  ^ 
directed  at  their  personal,  individual  needs 
they  forgot  their  resentment  over  past  school 
experiences  and  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  continue  their  education. 

Their  experience  as  dropouts  Influenced 
many  young  people  to  ask  for  another  chwice^ 
Predictably,  many  who  had  left  school  to 
work  bad  been  imable  to  find  Jobs  and  now 
were  "tired  of  sitting  around."  One  16-year- 
old  gin  phrased  her  experience  this  way: 
■■I've  been  trying  to  find  a  Job  for  the  ast 
4  month^babysltting,  clerking,  anyth  ng. 
I  know  now  that  you  really  need  that  piece 
of  paper— the  diploma." 

A  mother  In  another  participating  oom- 
munlty  wrote  the  following  about  her  son : 
"He  wishes  to  return  to  high  school  and 
graduate  because  he  has  learned  that  Uiere 
la  nothing  he  can  do  without  an  education. 
He  has  tried  to  get  a  Job  and  failed  He 
has  tried  to  enlist  in  the  service,  but  was 
unable  to  pass  the  test.  He  has  learned  now 
that  the  school  doesn't  need  him,  but  that 
he  needs  the  school  and  what  it  has  to  offer 

Also  predictably,  most  of  the  dropouts 
who  had  found  employment  were  working 
at  Jobs  which  brought  in  an  unsatisfactory 
income  and  held  no  promise  for  the  ^ut"" 
When  they  found,  as  they  ^ald.  that  You 
can't  get  anywhere  without  a  high  school 
diploma,"  they  returned  to  school. 

Parental  pressure  was  Instrumental  in 
returning  other  dropouts  and  POte^^^f 
dropouts  to  school.  Reports  from  many 
participating  schools  said  that  .he  campaign 
publicity  Infiuenced  at  least  some  parents  to 
encourage  their   children  to  return  to   the 

classroom.  ^^     .  _^  +»,« 

Alleviation  of  pressing  needs  through  the 

MTTlces  of  community  agenda,  helped  many 
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students  who  had  left  school  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control.  Typical  of 
this  assistance  was  welfare  aid  for  the  desti- 
tute, part-time  employment,  and  provision 
of  babysitting  services  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  school-age  youths  to  stay  at  home  to  care 
for  younger  members  of  the  family.  Medjcal 
care  helped  a  number  of  youths  Scholar- 
ships provided  by  the  American  Legion  as- 
sisted several  young  people  in  one  city  to  re- 
turn to  full-time  academic  schedules. 

School  adaptations  made  to  suit  «ie  re- 
quirements of  individual  students  returned 
many  young  people  to  the  classroom.  Rep- 
resentative examples  are  given  in  a  separate 
part  of  this  report. 

Reactions  to  summer  campaign 
In  the  majority  of  the  areas  in  which  drop- 
out campaigns  were  conducted  last  summer, 
there  was  "vast,  eager,  spontaneous  partici- 
pation," to  use  the  terminology  of  one  school 
superintendent.  Several  participants  who 
had  begun  the  program  with  only  l^^^ewarm 
feelings  experienced  a  change  of  heart  and 
expre^ed  strong  hopes  for  the  future  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  activities. 

Parental  reactions:  All  participating  com- 
munltles  found  parental  reaction  Predomi- 
nantly favorable.  Most  parents  appreciated 
?he  special  interest  shown  their  children  and 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  of 
pSsSTto-Srson  contact  with  counselors 
SSd  other  ^hool  personnel.  "It's  wonderful 
that  the  schools  would  actually  send  some- 
body out  to  talk  to  my  boy."  'was  a  typical 
comment.  ,      , 

Only  a  few  contacts  revealed  lack  of  pa- 
rental interest  in  the  education  of  the  drop- 
out "This  1«  particularly  significant  in  view 
S?\he  common  assumption  that  dropouts 
usually  come  from  homes  where  education 
is  not  valued.  ^„ .  „ 

"ConUary  to  popular  belief,  many  parents 
of  the  dropouts  and  the  potential  dropouts 
Se  in  favor  of  their  children  returning  to 
ShcS.'- a  typical  report  read.  ^Another  report 
stated  that  "parents  seemed  pleased  that  the 
sS  wis  interested"  and  that  they  had 
"someone  to  back  them  up"  In  trying  to  get 
the  student  back  to  class. 

A  parent  in  a  culturally  deprived  area  said 
this  of  a  special  evening  guidance  clinic .  It  s 
good  to  see  the  lights  in  your  school,  -rhe 
kSs^  and  we  parents  need  help   all  of   the 

^^Counselor  reactions:  "Our  counselors  are 
different  people  now."  one  superintendent 
said  The  loUowing  statements  from  cam- 
paign summaries  reveal  what  counselors 
gained  as  a  result  of  their  summer  experience 
with  dropouts:  .       ^   *„  *>,„ 

"Initially  the  counselors  assigned  to  the 
dropout  project  merely  exhibited  a  wUlUig- 
n^s  to  be  involved  in  the  arduous  ta^k  of 
counseling  dropouts  to  return  to  school.  As 
SHrogram  progressed  there  was  a  steady 
mounting  enthusiasm  for  their  work  Many 
Mroressed  personal  satisfaction  In  helping  an 
individual  youngster  decide  to  reenroll  in 
^ptomber.  Great  satisfaction  was  derived 
in  having  the  opportunity  to  do  real  counsel- 
ing with  students  and  parents.  •  Many 
of  the  participants  expressed  surprise  at  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  greeted  by 
both  students  and  parents. 

"Our  field  counselors  gained  new  Insight 
in  working  Intensively  with  these  young 
neople  Going  into  the  community  and  dis- 
covering the  'hidden  poverty'  had  Impact  on 
even  the  veteran  teacher  and  counselor  of 
the  school.  A  new  awareness  and  unique 
sensitivity  to  the  problems  t^^ese  young  peo- 
ple face  is  having  Its  effect  on  the  majority 
of  the  school  staff  as  they  follow  the  progress 
of  this  program. 

"The  entire  program  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  doing  some  good  ^counseling^ 
How  much  more  effective  It  would  be  to  be 
able  to  do  this  before  the  student  drops  out. 


-Our  oounaelora  were  xinanlmotu  In  their 
feeling  that  it  provided  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  do  an  intensified  type  of  in- 
dividual counseling  which  Is  not  possible 
diu-ing  the  regular  school  year. 

"This  is  the  most  rewarding  experience  in 
education  that  I  have  had  in  the  14  years 
I've  been  in  the  business. 

"Home  visits  served  as  good  counselor 
training.  All  agreed  they  felt  the  home  con- 
tacts and  the  experience  will  make  them  more 
understanding  of  the  problems  connect«>d 
with  the  homes  of  the  dropouts.  "We  also  felt 
that  It  was  good  public  relations  for  the 
guidance  department  and  the  school." 

Teacher  and  administrator  reactions:  Ad- 
ministrators were  grateful  for  the  unexpected 
fvmds  especially  earmarked  for  this  pxirpoee. 
"■We  couldn't  have  financed  the  project  from 
local  sources."  one  said..  Another  com- 
mented, "There  Is  so  much  we  would  like  to 
do  for  the  young  people  that  we  cannot  be- 
cause of  budgetary  limitations  and  crowded 
school  buildings." 

The  demonstrated  national  Interest  "and 
a  profound  concern  on  the  part  of  the  total 
community  for  the  welfare  of  its  youth  have 
created  a  climate  for  change  that  has  already 
paid  great  dividends,"  still  another  admin- 
istrator commented. 

There  were,  however,  isolated  examples  of 
negative  reactions  of  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel.  A  report  from  a  large  city 
declared  that  many  of  the  dropouts  and  po- 
tential dropouts  "are  not  very  desh-able  as 
students,  are  not  sincere,  do  not  make  a  good 
impression  as  students,  and  are  generally  in- 
decisive." 

The  same  report  went  on  to  &dd  that.  "We 
must  at  least  try  because  they  will  be  even 
less  desirable  as  citizens  If  something  is  not 
done  to  Improve  them." 

IV.   PROMISING    TRENDS    AND    ACTIVrTIES 

"Dropouts  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
school,"  wrote  the  superintendent  of  schools 
from  one  large  city  in  his  campaign  summary. 
"The  converse  seems  true,  too,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  school  is  not  sufficient  for  all 
youth." 

Or,  in  the  words  of  another  campaign  par- 
ticipant, "Doors  were  opened,  and  our  con- 
cern now  Is  to  provide  a  school  program 
which  will  keep  in  school  those  who  did 
return." 

Sc?iooI  odaptiitiOTvs  made 
In  planning  the  svunmer  program  it;'Was 
recognized  from  the  start  that  most  drop- 
outs leave  school,  among  other  things,  be- 
cause the  school  program  does  not  seem  to 
meet  their  needs.  A  number  of  superintend- 
ents commented  that  the  summer  program 
would  be  of  relatively  little  value  unless  It 
served  to  awaken  the  community  to  the  need 
to  make  changes  in  school  programs  so  that 
students  would  see  their  way  to  continuing 
their  education  until  graduation. 

Although  the  main  hope  was  for  long-term 
changes  in  educational  programs,  many  com- 
munities were  able  to  make  adjustments  im- 
mediately in  order  to  take  care  of  many 
students  returning  to  school  as  a  result  of 
the  campaign.     Typical  of  the  adjustments 

were: 

Adjustments  In  educational  offerings.  A 
hlKh  percentage  of  schools  reported  a  need 
for  greater  strength  and  diversiflcation  in 
vocational  courses  of  their  currlculums.  Spe- 
cifically mentioned  most  frequently  were  dis- 
tributive education,  office  occupations,  and 
shop  courses.  Correspondingly,  students 
themselves  said  they  wanted  technical  and 
skill  courses  in  fields  such  as  electronics  and 
auto  mechanics  designed  to  lead  to  immedi- 
ate Job  placement.  Many  schools  found 
work-study  programs  outstandingly  succws- 
ful  in  motivating  students  who  said  they 
would  otherwise  be  dropouts. 
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remedial  help.    Since  most  drop- 
potential  dropouts  are  academically 
in  reading  or  other  "solid"  subject 
fields,   many   schools   scheduled   r^- 
classes  to  meet  their  special  need^. 
provided  afterhours,   Saturday,   and 
tutorial    or    study-help     sessions, 
at  improving  the  academic  skills  of 
students,  some  of  the  most  suc- 
of  these  programs  were   staffed   by 
college  graduates  from  the  com- 
local  college  students,  and  talented 
evel  high  school  students,  as  well  as 
and  other  qualified  school  per- 
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Adjuktments  in  time  schedules.     Perhaps 
frequent  of  all  school  adaptations 
provision  for  part-time  scheduling 
penfilt  outside  employment.     Similar  ar- 
for   abbreviated   schedules    en- 
a   nimiber   of   young    mothers    as 
employed  youths  to  return  to  school 
to  follow  diploma  programs. 

of    requirements.    Some    schools 
ungraded    programs    at    the    high 
evel  so  that  potential  dropouts  might 
the  courses  they  wanted  rather 
full  course  leading  to  graduation. 
some  students  were  permitted 
only  shop  programs  or  to  concentrate 
specificfally  on  remedial  English  and  mathe- 
whlle    pursuing    a   work-study    pro- 
Other  schools  experimented  with  trial 
of  students  who  lacked  a  single 
)r  two  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  with 
a  :iudent8  of  their  own  age,  size,  or  ma- 
ifcvel.    Still  others  reviewed  their  policy 
transfer  credits,  taking  a  more 
attitude  toward  study  completed  in 
or  other  clatAes  conducted  outside 
piJblic  school  system  or  training  pro- 
|not  under  the  aiispices  of  the  local 
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counseling  services.     Most  cam- 
partlclpants   stressed    that    Improved 
:e  procediires  in  the  schools  could  be 
pro:  oimd  benefit  to  the  students— espe- 
»  dropouts   and   potential  dropouts. 
were  lu-ged  to  pay  more  attention 
vldual  needs  of  students  in  helping 
SI  ibject  selection  and  In  making  assign- 
to  the  most  competent  and  sympa- 
beachers.     Further,  the  strengthening 
coui^ellng  services  to  permit  early  identi- 
of  potential  dropouts  was  frequently 
as    necessary   for    Instituting 
prompt  and  effective  preventive  and  remedial 
measu:  es. 
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Althitugh 


the    overwhelming   majority   of 
reported  at  least  some  of  the  fore- 
:  idaptatlons  as  already  made  or  pres- 
templated,  a  certain  niunber  of  re- 
juestioned   the   value   of   reinstating 
The  reasoning  was  that  the  "wel- 
the  school  as  an  institution  as  well 
srelfare  of  students  who  are  achieving 
school"   might   be   harmed   by    the 
of  special  programs  benefiting 
who  did  not  appear  truly  Inter- 
school. 

even  those  who  appeared  most 

about  reenrolling  actual  dropouts 

saw  value  in  extending  school  coun- 

ervices  to  help  youths  select  meanlng- 

catlonal  programs  outside  of  regular 

hours    in    summer    school,    evening 

adiilt  day  high  school,  and  Saturday 

classes.     Several     reports     recom- 

that  youths  be  helped  in  programs 

toward  high  school  equivalency  cer- 

rather  than  graduation  diplomas  or 

in  appropriate  training  situations 

itban  those  of  the  local  public  school. 

Suggested  future  activities 

and  again  the  reports  of  the  cam- 

itressed  the  need  for  early  Identlfica- 

potentlal  dropouts  and  for  year-round 

measiures.     As  one  campaign  dl- 

noted.  "It  is  important  to  accept  the 


fact  that  dropouts,  underachlevers,  and 
others  who  have  frustrating  experiences  in 
school  did  not  get  that  way  overnight  and  are 
not  likely  to  become  markedly  different  over- 
night." 

Activities  suggested  for  the  future  there- 
fore emphasized  two  major  areas  of  effort — 
conduct  of  an  annual  summer  campaign  and 
continuing  emphasis  on  preventive  measures. 

All  reports  urged  the  repetition  of  special 
drofKjut  programs  each  summer.  Most 
pleaded  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

A  majority  of  those  who  engaged  In  the 
campaign  suggested  that  procedure  Improve- 
ments be  made  In  future  years.  They  fore- 
saw the  possibility  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  campaign  and  predicted  results  even 
more  dramatic  than  those  of  the  1963  "crash" 
program. 

Communities  which  had  limited  their  work 
with  dropouts  to  a  period  of  1  or  2  weeks  In 
August  almost  without  exception  stressed 
the  need  for  more  time  In  the  conduct  of 
the  dropout  program.  One  report,  for  ex- 
ample, stated  that  counselors  should  be 
available  for  5  weeks  before  the  start  of 
school.  A  period  of  this  length.  It  was 
pointed  out,  would  allow  time  to  get  cumu- 
lative records  transferred  to  the  guidance 
center,  to  schedule  testing  sessions  when 
necessary,  and  to  permit  unhurried  coun- 
seling of  students  before  setting  up  appro- 
priate individualized  school  programs. 

Some  reports  mentioned  the  need  for  bet- 
ter communications.  It  was  particularly 
Important,  they  said,  that  Individual  drop- 
outs and  potential  dropouts  be  notified  of 
the  name,  telephone  number,  and  appoint- 
ment hours  of  a  school  counselor  who  might 
be  called  upon  during  the  summer  for  edu- 
cational and  other  guidance. 

Other  reports  recommended  unified,  dls- 
trlctwlde  policy  decisions  for  identifying  and 
screening  potential  dropouts.  Most  reports 
proposed  ways  in  which  preventive  help 
might  be  provided  as  soon  as  evidence  of  a 
potential  dropout  problem  became  notice- 
able, preferably  in  the  elementary  school. 
School  administrators  in  some  communities 
cited  plans  to  establish  closer  working  rela- 
tionships between  counselors  at  the  vari- 
ous grade  levels  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  effective  remedial  programs. 
Some  suggested  that  all  junior  and  senior 
high  school  counselors  be  responsible  for 
drawing  up  lists  of  potential  dropouts  for 
referral  to  summer  programs. 

Many  school  officials  said  they  plan  pilot 
projects,  generally  of  a  work-sttidy  nature, 
to  encourage  the  retention  or  return  of  voca- 
tionally oriented  youngsters.  Others  out- 
lined plans  to  work  with  the  community  on 
economic  and  welfare  projects,  such  as  part- 
time  jobs,  scholarship  help,  and  provision  of 
lunches  and  clothing  where  necessary.  In 
line  with  local  findings  as  to  the  need  for 
improving  the  community's  awareness  of  its 
obligations  for  the  education  of  its  youth, 
some  schools  plan  to  stress  closer  Involve- 
ment of  parents,  bvislnessmen,  employment 
and  welfare  agencies,  and  other  community 
groups  with  activities  of  the  school. 

Many  participating  schools  reported  that 
they  had  been  handicapped  In  the  1963  sum- 
mer program  by  InsutHclent  knowledge  of 
their  local  dropout  situation.  They  recom- 
mended further  study  to  determine  the 
catises  and  scope  of  the  problem  and  care- 
ful followup  of  all  returned  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts. 

Typically,  reports  told  of  plans  to  study 
currlculmns  in  terms  of  student  needs. 
Most  campaign  participants  foresaw  a  siz- 
able expansion  in  vocational  and  skill 
courses,  and  especially  In  work-study  pro- 
grams. Some  predicted  that  sweeping 
changes  will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
suitable  opportxinltles  are  In  fact  provided 
for  all  youth. 


"A  large  part  of  the  answer  to  th«  /i^ 
out  problem,"  observed  the  reoort  fZ.-"*" 


.     ,«,»  '■•port  from  Zl 

is   100  percent  dedlcatS.^ 

ool  exDeriPn..-.  j-^"* 


commvmlty, 

schools  to  make  school  experience 

Ingful  to  the  Individual  child." 

APPENDIX 

City-by-city  campaign  activity  sumrnan 
(Note.— The  following  highlights  of  cmb, 
paign  activities  in  the  63  partlcipatlM  ^" 
munltles  are  not  comparable  In  all  rwolul 
due  to  diversity  in  approaches  and  reMrS 
procedures. )  ^ 

Akron.  Ohio:  Emphasis  on  gm<i»n» 
Extensive  promotions.  Plans  work-ctod* 
project  for  dropout  prevention.  Ck)nta«2 
611  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts,  ret 
Istered  537  for  classes.  '  '  "" 

Annapolis,  Md.:  Emphasis  on  promotloat 
and  prereglstratlon  stu-vey.  Contacted  SM 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts;  reenndltd 
185  of  the  most  academically  promino. 
youths. 

Atlanta,  Ga. :  One  school  syltem  had  com- 
prehensive program  to  reclaim  dropouts;  la- 
eluded  numerous  school  adjustments  aad 
wide  community  support.  Contacted  l.TJj 
youths,  registered  401  for  regular  day  school 
Other  school  system  conducted  survey  d 
dropout  scope  as  preliminary  to  comprebea. 
slve  attack  on  problem. 

Baldwin,  N.Y.:  Prereglstratlon  survey,  em- 
phasis on  individual  counseling;  numerou 
school  adaptations.  Contacted  315  youthi, 
registered  305  in  classes. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Comprehensive  schocrt- 
communlty  program;  counseling  emphadi; 
extensive  school  adaptations.  Contact«d 
3,080  youths,  registered  1,396  In  day  achod 
programs. 

Belleville,  N.J.:  Emphasis  on  counselliif, 
several  community  stu-veys  initiated  for  dn)j>- 
out  preventive  use.  Contacted  105  youUa, 
registered  43  in  classes.  '< 

Boston,  Mass.:  Establishment  of  guldaoee 
clinics;  cooperation  with  em^doyment  tgtn- 
cles.  Remedial  and  tutorial  programs  de- 
veloped and  study  underway  tor  wider  cur- 
riculum changes.  Contacted  598  youtlu, 
registered  403  In  classes. 

Bound  Brook,  N.J. :  Survey  showed  no  sum- 
mer dropouts,  so  no  campaign  made.  Con- 
tacted 13  potential  dropouts,  registered  til 
13  In  regular  day  school  classes.  ' 

Brldgeton.  N.J.:  No  details  of  campalfn. 
Contacted  66  youths,  registered  12  In  claaa. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. :  Campaign  conducted  as  sup- 
plement to  many  continuing  programs  for 
dropout  prevention  and  reclamation.  Ex- 
tensive counseling;  refining  of  followup  pro- 
cedures. Contacted  437  youths,  registered 
382  In  classes. 

Champaign,  111.:  No  details  of  campaign. 
Contacted  75  youths,  registered  37  in  classes. 

Chenango,  N.Y.:  Survey  of  dropout  situa- 
tion; contact  of  last  3  years'  dropouts  to 
encourage  return  to  school.  Contacted  85 
youths,  registered  28  In  classes. 

Chicago,  111.:  Campaign  conducted  as  con- 
tinuation of  summer  guidance  clinics  Inau- 
gurated in  1962;  Involved  personal  counsel- 
ing, prereglstratlon  survey,  and  school  ori- 
entation. Contacted  8.884  youths,  registered 
1,929  In  classes. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Promotional  emphasis. 
Survey  of  dropouts  among  school  leaven. 
Experimental  programs  for  counseling  and 
financial  aid.  Contacted  1,164  youths,  reg- 
istered 423  in  classes. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Extensive  promotloni 
program.  School  emphasis  on  guidance  to 
reclaim  and  prevent  dropouts.  Area  has 
comprehensive  school  system  capable  of 
meeting  wide  range  of  needs  as  supplement 
to  public  school  programs.  Contacted  1,800 
youths,  registered  655  in  classes. 

Danville,  111.:  Dropout  study,  prereglstra- 
tlon survey,  and  screening  of  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts  to  reclaim  or  retain  moat 
able.  Contacted  397  youths,  registered  318 
in  classes. 
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nMa-  Four  schools  participated, 
jj^jusa,  "fr"  rent  approaches,  to  reclaim 
**  "Srf  Sst  academic  year.  Best  success 
«*°'i?»n  echool  which  had  comprehensive 
i«P**^munlty  approach.  Many  com- 
^^"^vWes  beluu  as  result  of  cam- 
Bunlty  '^2n^l^  ill  dropouts,  registered 
pijign.    ^^ 

114  in  classes.  ^j  dropout  situation. 

^Tt^irtth  actual  and  potential  dropouts. 

'*"'^nnB  services  will  be  expanded.    Con- 

SfflS  youths,  registered  394  in  regular 

^^  ^i!^  Mich  •  Extensive  promotions  cam- 
!!!,  Siunselors  screened  dropouts  of  sum- 
P^nrinrevlous  academic  year  and  encour- 
"^  mnst  able  to  return;  provided  personal 
**^  mnlovment  guidance  to  others.  Con- 
^  l^SToutl^.  registered  534  in  school 

*='^,  K  J  •  Identification  of  actual  and 
JSm  dropouts,  extensive  counseling  ef- 
f^^M  encourage  return  of  aU  youths.  Ap- 
SSte  c^rlcular  and  scheduling  adapta- 
ff  to  meet  Immediate  and  long-range 
S  of  students.    Contacted  90  youths,  reg- 

"^SS.  S.r  Efforts  at  senior  high  school 
uwiwere  to  reclaim  actual  dropouts,  at 
hmior  high  school  level  to  prevent  dropouts. 
Ki  Mlaptatlons  to  benefit  returnees. 
Kcted  220  youths,  registered  44  returnees. 

Slngton,  N.J.:  Survey  of  dropout  situa- 
tion of  5  years.  Including  reasons  for  leay- 
Tw  guide  in  adapting  school  programs  to 
mLt  student  needs.  Counseling  of  actual 
STpouts  to  encourage  return.  Plans  n- 
aeJwd  guidance  services.  Contacted  104 
Touths,  registered  56  In  classes. 

Flint  Mich.:  Study  of  dropout  situation 
m  last' year's  enrollment.  Extensive  school 
«Hptatlon8  in  recent  years  to  meet  needs  of 
rtudents  has  resulted  In  extremely  high  hold- 
ing power  of  school.  Excellent  out-of -school 
riucatlonal  program  meets  .special  needs; 
credits  transferrable  for  meeting  high  school 
graduation  requirements.  Contacted  216 
youths,  registered  189  in  classes. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.:  Survey  of  school  leav- 
en of  past  3  years  to  determine  scope  of  drop- 
out problem.  Coimsellng  of  dropouts  to  en- 
oourage  return;  arrangements  for  loans  for 
needy  returnees.  Contacted  440  youths,  reg- 
istered 138  in  classes. 

Garden  City.  Mich.:  Extensive  promotions 
aimed  at  getting  dropouts  to  come  to  school 
for  counseling.  Student  attitude  and  readi- 
ness for  school  were  stressed  at  conferences. 
School  was  selective  In  accepting  returnees. 
Contacted  124  youths,  registered  38  In  school 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Extensive  promotional 
activities.  Home-school  coordinators  con- 
tacted known  dropouts  and  encouraged  their 
visit  to  school  for  counseling.  Suggestions 
made  for  curriculum  and  scheduling  adapta- 
tions to  benefit  returnees  and  prevent  future 
dropouts.  Attention  paid  to  school  "misfits" 
and  the  relation  of  this  problem  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Contacted  3.302  youths,  registered 
519  In  classes. 

La  Grange,  Ga.:  Study  of  actual  dropout 
Bltuatlon,  Identification  of  potential  drop- 
outs; contacts  to  encourage  return.  Schools 
added  special  education  courses  and  Improved 
vocational  offerings  and  guidance  procedtures. 
Pour  elementary  schools  are  conducting  a 
comprehensive  school-community  pilot  proj- 
ect for  dropout  prevention  and  followup 
study.  Contacted  383  youths,  registered  137 
for  class p.s. 

Langhorne,  Pa.:  Study  of  dropout  situa- 
tion; contact  with  actual  and  potential  drop- 
outs to  encourage  return.  Guidance  activi- 
ties to  Improve  placement  of  returnees. 
School  plans  several  curriculum  revisions, 
possible  change  In  graduation  requirements. 
Contacted  37  youths,  registered  10  in  classes. 

Lansing.  Mich.:  Counseling  emphasis  on 
recent  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 
Study   of    possible    school    adaptations    for 


dropout  prevention  includes  many  promising 
programs.  Contacted  178  youths  registered 
99  for  classes. 

Laramie.  Wyo.:  Contact  of  actual  and  po- 
tential dropouts;  emphasis  on  individual  pro- 
graming for  returnees.  School  plans  cur- 
riculum adaptations  and  closer  work  with 
commvmlty  agencies.  ConUcted  106  youths, 
registered  72  In  classes. 

Lima  Ohio:  Extensive  promotions  cam- 
paign; tutoring  program  for  potential  drop- 
outs; study  of  dropout  causes;  close  commu- 
-nlty  cooperation.  Contacted  49  youths,  reg- 
istered 48  in  classes. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Pilot  project  to  reclaim 
100  hard-core  dropouts;  involves  comprehen- 
sive school  adaptations,  close  school-conunu- 
nlty  cooperation. 

Madison.  N.J.:  Study  of  dropout  situation, 
followup  of  dropoute  of  past  4  years.  Con- 
tact with  dropouts  to  encourage  re- 
turn. Recommendations  for  increasing 
guidance  services  and  establishment  of  voca- 
tional school.  Contacted  26  youths,  regis- 
tered 10  In  classes. 

Memphis,  Tenn.:  Contact  with  dropouts 
to  encourage  return  to  some  formal  school 
activity.  Results  reported  Include  reclalna- 
Ing  several  dropouts  to  public  day  schools 
and  a  sharp  Increase  In  night  school  enroll- 
ments.   Contacted  892  youths,  registered  492 

in  classes.  ^     ..  ^     „  ^„,* 

Miami,  Fla.:  Campaign  conducted  as  part 
of  a  larger  project  to  Identify,  contact,  and 
counsel  potential  and  recent  dropouts.  Ex- 
tensive promotions.  Comprehensive  guid- 
ance and  followup.  Plans  to  evaluate  and 
Improve  curriculum,  instruction,  and  guid- 
ance services.  Emphasis  on  better  utiliza- 
tion of  community  resources.  A  number  of 
experimental  groupings  and  kinds  5  course 
offerings  are  being  initiated  in  participating 
schools.  Contacted  6.183  youths,  registered 
4.451  in  classes. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  No  details  of  campaign. 
Contacted  277  youths,  registered  95  In  classes. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:  Comprehensive  school- 
community    program,    with    well -developed 
promotions     activities.     Study     to     identify 
scope  of  dropout  problem.    Counselors  con- 
tacted some  dropouts  and  other  dropouts  on 
own  Initiative  came  to  school  for  counseling; 
emphasis  placed  on  appropriate  programing 
rather  than  on  actual  counseling.     Schools 
reportedly   have   budget   problems,   so   were 
not  able  to  make  special  provisions  for  re- 
turnees other  than  placing  them  in  mean- 
ineful     course     and     study     opportunities. 
Much  consideration  as  to  whether   schools 
could    and    should    accept   all   returnees   In 
light  of  needs  of  successful  student  popula- 
tion.    Contacted  938  youths,  registered  508 

Newark  N.J.:  Counselors  identified  drop- 
out, interviewed  and  provided  guidance  as 
necessary  to  dropouts  and  their  families- 
Including  referrals  to  welfare  and  employ- 
ment agencies,  followed  up  on  dropout  con- 
tacts School  adaptations  to  accommodate 
needs  of  returnees.  In-school  promotions 
elicited  full  support  and  enthusiasm  of  staff. 
Closer  school-community  activities  initiated. 
plans  speeded  on  work-study  program,  guid- 
ance efforts  strengthened.  Contacted  725 
youths,  registered  492  In  classes. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Summary  of  dropout 
situation,    contact    to   encourage   return    of 
dropouts;     followup    planned.      Suggestions 
for  pilot  projects  for  remedial  reading  course 
in  summer  for  potential  dropouts  and  for 
nsvchlatric  assistance  for  special  cases.    Con- 
tacted  170  youths,  enrolled   102  m  classes. 
New  Orleans,  La.:  Counseling  emphasis  In 
contacts  with  recent  and  summer  dropouts 
as    Identified    locally    in    statewide    study; 
study  of  dropout  reasons.     Plans  for  closer 
work  with  community  groups  and  agencies 
and  for  in-depth  study  of  dropout  problem 
with  emphasis  on  Identification,  prevention, 
and     reclamation    of    dropouts.     Currlcular 
changes    likely    after    further    study.     Con- 
tacted 1,077  youths.  reenroUed  436  In  classes. 


New  York.  N.Y.:  September  evening  g\ild- 
ance  and  testing  centers  provided  educa- 
tional and  vocational  counseling  for  dropouts 
up  to  age  20  as  supplement  to  August  coun- 
seling program  partially  financed  from  other 
soiu-ces.  Suggestion  for  pilot  project  of  drop- 
out followup.  Total  of  3.524  youths  con- 
tacted during  2-month  program.  2.423  regis- 
tered for  classes. 

Norwalk.  Conn.:  Cotmsellng  for  extensive 
list  of  recent  and  potential  summer  drop- 
outs. Need  found  for  c\u:rlcular  changes  and 
other  fundamentals  of  dropout  prevention. 
Contacted  73  youths,  registered  55  in  classes. 
Orange.  N.J.:  Identification  of  potential 
dropouts,  study  of  dropout  reasons.  Counsel- 
ing of  youths;  class  scheduling  adaptations. 
Number  of  curriculum  changes  plaimed. 
Strong  guidance  department  plans  continued 
efforts  for  early  identification  and  assistance 
of  potential  dropouts  with  community  sup- 
port. Contacted  108  youths,  registered  69 
in  classes. 

Parsippany,  N.J.:  Encouragement  of  re- 
cent and  former  dropouts  to  return  to  school. 
Contacted  31  youths,  registered  11  in  classes. 
Pawtucket.  R.I.:  Study  of  dropout  situa- 
tion; counseling  of  actual  and  potential 
dropouts.  Curriculum  adjustments.  Con- 
tacted 154  youths,  registered  42  in  classes. 
Pennsville.  N.J  :  Study  of  dropout  situa- 
tion; contact  with  recent  dropouts  to  encour- 
age return  to  school.  Contacted  197  youths, 
registered  10  in  classes. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Extensive  promotions 
program.  Identification  and  intensive  coun- 
seling of  potential  dropouts;  study  of  reasons 
for  dropout.  Scheduling  changes,  work- 
study  programs,  and  a  number  of  individual 
adjustments  made  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
turnees. Contacted  1,368  youths,  registered 
1,188  in  classes. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Using  1961-62  study  of 
dropouts,  a  large  staff  of  counselors  identi- 
fied and  studied  methods  of  attacking  local 
dropout  problem.  Contacted  and  counseled 
individual  youths,  utilized  community  re- 
sources. Extensive  promotions  campaign. 
Contacted    1.825   youths,   registered    794    in 

cl  ftflSCS  - 

Point  Pleasant,  N.J.:  Compilation  of  list 
of  actual  dropouts;  contact  and  counseling. 
Placement  of  some  youths  In  new  vocational 
school.  Plans  to  continue  special  guidance 
services,  open  remedial  reading  classes,  and 
start  work-experience  program.  Contacted 
33  youths,  registered  20  in  classes. 

Providence,  R.I.:  Counselors  studied  cumu- 
lative records  to  identify  potential  dropouts; 
from  select  list  of  most-llkely-to-drop-out 
students,  contacts  were  made  to  encourage 
remaining  in  school.  Program  and  schedul- 
ing changes  made,  financial  help  referrals 
made  Needs  revealed  for  thorough  curricu- 
lum study.  Contacted  252  youths,  registered 
235  in  classes. 

Richmond,  Va.:  Contact  with  and  counsel- 
ing of  dropouts  of  1962-63  as  identified  In 
list  prepared  for  recent  statewide  study. 
Program  and  scheduling  changes  made, 
tutorial  help  provided.  Strengthening  extra- 
curricular activities,  improving  guidance  pro- 
cedures.  Plans  to  identify  and  work  with 
potential  dropouts  and  to  thoroughly  evalu- 
ate curriculum.  Contacted  493  youths,  regis- 
tered 158  in  classes. 

St  Louis.  Mo. :  Thorough  review  of  records 
to  identify  potential  dropouts.  Counselor 
contact  with  actual  and  potential  dropouts. 
Individualized  attention  given  to  student 
needs  FoUowups  planned  and  further  study 
of  adaptations  schools  can  make  to  Improve 
holding  power.  Close  cooperation  with  com- 
munity agencies.  Contacted  4,859  youths, 
registered  4,095  In  classes. 

San  Antonio.  Tex.:  Contact  of  actual  and 
potential  dropouts.  Some  special  scheduling 
arrangements,  but  no  currlcular  changes  due 
to  lack  of  planning  time.  Support  of  com- 
munity agencies.  Contacted  796  youths,  reg- 
istered 182  In  classes. 
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San  dlego,  Calll.:  Study  of  school  leavers 

to  deteimlne   extent   of   dropout   problem; 

iccountlng     of     summer     dropouts. 

empbaala    in    personal    contact 

study  made  of  dropout  rea- 

CJwperatlon  with  community  agencies. 

1,692  youths,  regUtered    1.426  in 
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itranclsco,  Calif.:  Extensive  publicity 
Contact  with  recent  dropouts  at 
counseling  emphasis;  early  accounting 
er  dropouts.     (Note:  Report  noted 
school  system  had  In  effect  pro- 
,  for  identmcatlon  of  potential  drop- 
qurrlculiun     studies    underway     and 
curriculima  revisions;   work-expe- 
drograms,  ad\ilt  classes;  experience  in 
with  community  agencies.    Many 
(Community  projects  are  underway  for 
conditions   which   contribute   to 
({ropout.  Including  projects  supported 
Foundation  grant,   Mani>ower  De- 
and   Training   Act,    chamber    of 
mayor's    cozniitlttee    on    youth, 
cfcportunlty  centers.)     Contacted  969 
registered  657  for  classes. 
,  Wash.:  Identification  and  contact 
and  potential  drop>outs.    Counselors 
youths  to  school  for  guidance  inter- 
Schools    made    scheduling    adjust- 
launched  new  prevocatlonal  classes. 
I  Qclude   followup   and   evaluation   of 
cimpaign,  pilot  study  with  Washing- 
Employment  Security  Department 
and  testing  dropouts  and  po- 
Iropouts,  evaluation  of  experimental 
in  food  services  and  data  proces- 
oijeration  and  expansion  of  new  occu- 
guidance   centers  of   district,   and 
of  work-experience  programs. 
1,732   youths,   registered   1.271    in 
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ployment  and  welfare  needs.    Oontacted  829 
youths,  registered  192  In  classes. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  Identification  of  po- 
tential dropouts  from  school  records;  criteria 
from  recent  local  dropout  study.  Followup 
of  students  whose  prospects  appeared  best 
for  satisfactory  school  achievement:  guid- 
ance procedures  coordinated  with  activities 
of  oonununlty  agencies.  Compiled  list  of 
dropout  reasons.  School  plans  Intensive  cur- 
riculum study  to  determine  how  to  best 
meet  needs  of  potential  dropouts.  Extensive 
publicity.  Contacted  102  youths,  registered 
91  in  classes. 


,  Ohio:  Prereglstration  survey  to  ac- 
or  sununer  dropouts,  contact  to  re- 
school.    Needs  found  for  work-study 
for  potential  dropouts.     Contacted 
1.  registered  6  in  classes. 
,  NJ.:    Study  of  pupil  mobility  to 
ne  range  of  dropout  problem  locally, 
contacts     with     dropouts.     Need 
for  vocational  school  in  area.     Con- 
J5  youths,  registered  15  in  classes. 
N.J.:  Activity  imdertaken  as  part 
study  to  determine  nature  and 
local  dropout  problem.     Extensive 
y.    Conferences  arranged  with  drop- 
followup  planned.    School  exam- 
cijirrlculum  and  made  some  revision  in 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  non- 
minded   students.     Report    noted 
has  cultural  enrichment  programs. 
214  youths,  registered  92  in  classes. 
,  m.:  Extensive  publicity.     Contact 
with  recent  dropouts  and  prob- 
^unmer   dropouts:    reasons   found   for 
School  made  scheduling  changes 
iiAproved  coxinseling  efforts.     Plans  to 
::horough  study   of  dropout   problem 
c  irricxilum    adaptations    to    meet    the 
special  students.    School  had  under- 
various   dropout    preventive    measures. 
41  youths,  registered  21  in  classes. 
D.C.:  Study  of  dropout  situ- 
Provlslon  of  counseling  services  for 
and  potential  dropouts  with  aim  of 
ng   as   many   as   possible    to   school; 
problems  faced  by  early  school 
and  discovering  characteristics  com- 
these  students.     Plans  to  continue 
Contacted  1,512  youths,  registered 
classes. 

N.Y.:  Intensive  study  of  current 

situation,  emphasis  on  reasons  for 

Complete   counseling  services    for 

during  period  of  campaign.    Needs 

for  evening  programs,  so  immedi- 

ar^nngements  were  made  to  implement 

expansion  of  adult  program.    Spe- 

arrangements  made  for  many 

:  attempts  made  to  care  for  em- 


Wasfington, 
atlon. 
actual 
return 
identlftrlng 
leaver^ 
mon 
survey 
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COMMrtMENT    TO    YoUTH 

(A  report  on  5  years  of  progress  in  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  under  title  V 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  1958- 
59/1962-63  from  the  US.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze,  Secretary,  Office  of  Education, 
Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner.) 

FOREWORD 

Rapid  social,  economic,  and  technological 
changes  In  the  modern  world  have  forced  a 
reevaluatlon  of  our  commitment  to  youth. 
The  challenge  of  these  changes  has  brought 
a  clear  realization  that  the  potential  of  the 
Nation  depends  In  large  measure  on  the 
quality  of  our  efforts  to  develop  the  talents 
of  all  citizens. 

Our  schools,  of  course,  are  intimately  in- 
volved in  this  commitment.  School  pro- 
grams of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  services  needed 
to  assist  students  to  identify  and  develop 
their  abilities. 

In  title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  part  of  the  larger  com- 
mitment, the  Congress  sought  to  expand  lo- 
cal guidance  programs  and  to  train  more 
school  counselors.  The  program  is  now  in 
the  seventh  year.  This  publication  presents 
information  and  statistics  on  the  first  5  years 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  identify 
and  develop  the  talents  of  young  people.  It 
Is,  In  a  larger  sense,  a  brief  accounting  of 
part  of  the  commitment  to  youth.  Some  in- 
dication is  also  given  of  the  resources  re- 
quired In  the  next  few  years  If  we  are  to 
maintain  and  surpass  the  present  level  of 
commitment. 

School  administrators,  counselor  educa- 
tors, and  guidance  personnel  at  the  State  and 
local  level;  Natlonr.l  and  State  legislative 
groups;  and  others  interested  In  educational 
development  may  find  the  report  helpful  In 
an  evaluation  of  this  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program. 

Commitment  to  Youth  was  prepared  in 
the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Programs 
Branch,  Division  of  State  Grants,  by  O.  Ray 
Warner,  specialist  for  guidance  program 
development. 

Arthur  L.  Harris, 
Associate  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
catior.al  Assistance  Programs. 
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introduction 
Rationale 


In  1957-58  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  became  alarmed  at  the  con- 
dition of  education  In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  at  its  Implications  for  the  Na- 
tion's future.  At  a  time  when  the  number 
of  public  secondary  school  students  was  In- 
creasing at  an  unprecedented  rate  and  the 
labor  market  was  seriously  short  of  tech- 
nicians, mathematicians,  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  linguists,  more  than  half  of  the 
students  of  superior  ability  were  not  enter- 
ing college  and  almost  three-quarters  of 
them  were  not  graduating  from  college.  The 
school  counselors  who  might  have  helped 
prevent  this  waste  of  skill  and  brainpower 
numbered  only  1  for  every  960  high  school 
pupils — the  equivalent  of  12,000  full-time 
counselors  compared  to  the  38.000  who  were 
needed — and  only  2,500  new  counselors  were 


being  graduated  annually  to  m«et  the  dm 
for  guidance  and  personnel  work  at  *li  u!? 
of  education.  Two-thirds  of  the  School  wuS* 
selors  failed  to  satisfy  mlnlmiun  reou!^ 
ments  for  certification,  and  more  thw  Jhat" 
served  one-third  of  the  Nation's  school  ^ 
dren  in  only  7  States.  In  State  educatW 
agencies,  only  99  persons  were  charged  .^ft 
either  full-time  or  part-time  reiponaibuitta 
for  guidance  and  counseling. 

This  weakness  In  the  educational  Bntem 
was  one  of  many  that  the  National  Def^ 
Education  Act  of  1958  was  designed  to  c<». 
rect  or  diminish.  In  approving  the  act  the 
85th  Congress  found  that  "the  sectirlty  of 
the  Nation  requires  the  fullest  developaient 
of  the  mental  resources  and  technical  Bkllii 
of  Its  young  men  and  women,"  and  added- 
"We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  Identify  and 
educate  more  of  the  talent  of  our  Nation" 
Title  V  of  NDEA,  accordingly,  Is  concerned 
with  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing,  and 
with  the  Identification  and  encouragement 
of  able  students. 

Provisions       \ 

Part  A  of  title  V  has  authorized  (during 
the  first  4  years  and  1  year  of  extension)  an 
annual  Federal  appropriation  of  %15  million 
for  grants  to  State  educatlonil  agenclee  to 
help  them  establish  and  maintain  programi 
of  guidance,  counseling,  and  Ijestlng.    Proo 
the  sum  appropriated,  the  U.S.  Commlasloner 
of  Education  has  allotted  to  each  State  an 
amount  proportionate  to  Its  school-age  pop- 
ulation or  $20,000.  whichever  ^s  greater.   To 
receive  such  payments,  a  State  must  submit 
to   the   Commissioner  a   State  plan  setting 
forth  a  program  to  identify  students  with 
outstanding   aptitudes   and   abilities,  and  & 
program  of  guidance  and  counseling  to  ad- 
vise students  of  courses  of  study  best  suited 
to  their  qualifications,  and  to  encourage  su- 
perior students  to  complete  their  secondary 
education,  prepare  for  admission  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  In- 
stitutions.   The  State  plan  mu*t  Include  both 
minimum  and  recommended  standards  tor 
approving   local  programs  of  guidance  and 
counseling.     These   standards  Include:  The 
qualifications  for  local  school  guidance  posi- 
tions, the  guidance,  and  counseling  activities 
to  be  provided,  the  counselor-student  ratio, 
and  the  physical  facilities,  equipment,  and 
materials.    The  State  plan  programs  are  lim- 
ited to  the  public  secondary  schools,  except 
that  testing  may  be  carried  out  In  nonpublic 
secondary  schools  If  authorized  by  law. 

Part  B  of  title  V  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  contract  with  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  the  establishment  and  conducting  of 
short-term  and  regular-session  Institutes, 
These  institutes  are  designed  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  counselors  in  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  to  train  teachers  In  such 
schools  who  are  preparing  to  engage  In  coun- 
seling and  guidance. 

Im.pact 

Since  the  enactment  of  title  V.  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  counselors  has  Increased 
127  precent  from  12.000  to  27.180,  and  the 
ratio  of  full-time  counselors  to  students  has 
Improved   from    1    to   960   to    1   to  530.    01 
14,464,000  students  in  grades  1  through  12  In 
public  secondary  schools  during  the  1962-83 
school  year,   10.848.000,  or  75  percent,  were 
enrolled  In  schools  with  guidance  and  coun- 
seling   programs    meeting    State    standanls. 
Members  of  professional  guidance  staffs  In 
State    educational    agencies   have   grown  in 
number  from  99  to  257,  an  increase  of  more 
than   140  percent.     This  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  5  years  with  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture,   under    title    V-A,    of    $62.4    million 
matched  by  $420.4  million  in  State  and  locsl 
funds.    Under  title  V-B,  funds  amounting  to 
approximately  $29.7  million  have  been  used 
to  support  328  institutes  conducted  durtni 
the  sununer  and  88   during  the  academic 
year,  for  the  5-year  period. 
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^-»*«i  of  adequately  trained  guidance 

*'^*'[J^mains.  however,  and  presents  a 

P'^^'^nhltacle  to  the  expansion  and  Im- 

•^""".ntS  programs  of  counseling,  guld- 

pflvement  01  pr  B    ^^g^dments  to  title  V 

»"*'  l^loefunder  Public  Law  88-210  have 
<*nSi  reaSotment  of  unused  funds 
^uthorl»w  ^jg^  ^jjg  ^otal  author- 

*^'^  f«r  stite  grants  from  $15  million  to 
nrin  annually,  and  extended  sup- 
•J!f  fof^Wance  services  to  students  in  the 
^USa  eighth  grades  in  both  elementary 

'^^  .flJnd  iucatlonal  problems  with  which 
°°°^  iitnff  and  guidance  are  concerned  are 
■""iSlnlln  size  and  intensity.  The  cam- 
K^agllnst  school  dropouts,  the  war  on 
P^v^orts  to  equalize  opportunity 
CS'ce  of  an  adequate  national  supply  of 
"f^Vand  technological  manpower— a  1 
y.  escalating  demands  on  personnel  work 
iSe  public  secondary  schools.  (Considera- 
Jofu  even  being  given  to  extending  guld- 
fn^  services  to  grades  below  seven.)  If  the 
iS^tWeness  of  these  programs  is  to  become 
S  degree  commensurate  with  the  needs, 
IS  greater  efforts  will  be  required  on  Ped- 
S  sSte.  and  local  levels  throughout  the 
next  decade. 

THE   FACTS    AND   THE    FIGURES 

ly^t  11  percent  of  NDEA  funds  are  used 
jor    guidance,    counseling,     and     testing 

jtrograms 

In  the  first  5  years  of  operation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  almost 
1843  5  million  of  the  more  than  $1  bUlion  in 
jSeral  funds  authorized  was  used  to  aid 
education  at  every  level  from  elementary  t<i 
naduate  school.  Of  these  expenditures.  11  2 
Ssrcent  was  allotted  to  title  V,  including  7.7 
percent  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
under  part  A.  and  3.5  percent  for  guidance 
and  counseling  training  Institutes  under 
part  B. 

Percent  of  dropouts  decreased  during  5-year 
period 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  5th  grade  stu- 
dents m  1955-56  dropped  out  before  gradu- 
ation In  1963. 

forty-two  percent  of  the  5th  grade  stu- 
dents in  1950-51  dropped  out  before  gradu- 
ation in  1958 

Seventeen  r>ercent  reduction  In  the  per- 
centage of  ..ropouts  between  1955-63  and 
1951-58. 

There  wei^  2,211.000  public  and  389.000 
nonpubl'c  5'h  grade  students  enrolled  in 
school  n.  1950-51.  Of  this  number  (totaling 
2,600,00'  ,  l.;^32,000  public  and  168,000  non- 
public or  1.500,000  in  all,  graduated  from 
high  xhool  m  1958,  the  year  Congress  passed 
the  j^ational  Defense  Education  Act. 

Of  the  1950-51  5th  grade  students,  1,100- 
000  did  not  graduate  In  1958.  There  were 
2,495,000  public  and  505,000  nonpublic  (In  all 
3  million)  5th  grade  students  enrolled  in 
school  m  1955-56.  Those  graduating  from 
high  school  In  1963  numbered  1,711,000  pub- 
lic and  249,000  nonpublic,  or  1,960,000.  These 
ftgure.s  show  that  1,040,000  of  the  5th  grade 
students  In  1955  did  not  graduate  from  high 
school  m  1963,  5  years  after  NDEA  was 
enacted. 

In  spite  of  the  fr.>.-t  that  there  were  400,000 
more  5th  grade  students  In  1955-56  than  in 
1950-51.  thpre  were  60.000  fewer  dropouts,  a 
17-percent  reduction  In  the  dropout  rate. 
number  of  high  school  graduates,  first  time 

college  students,   and  college   enrollment 

increased  about  one-third 

Thirty  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  between  1958  and 
1963, 

Thirty-five  percent  increase  in  first  time 
college  students  between  fall  1958  and  fall 

1963. 
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Thirty-nine  percent  Increase  In  total  col- 
lege enrollments  between  fall  1968  and  faU 

1963.  ^  ^  , 

In  1958,  1,500.000  students  graduated  from 
high  school;  in  1963,  1.960,000  graduated, 
an  increase  of  30  percent.  The  number  of 
first-time  college  students  in  the  fall  of  1958 
was  775,000;  in  1963  this  number  had  in- 
creased by  35  percent  to  1,046.000.  There 
were  3,236.000  students  enrolled  in  college 
in  the  fall  of  1958-59.  and  4.495,000  in  the 
fall  of  1963,  a  rise  of  39  percent. 
Number  of  students  enrolled  in  post-high 
school  vocational-technical  schools  quad- 
rupled 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  percent 
increase  in  enrollments  between  1958-59  and 
1962-63. 

In   the   5   years   since   enactment   of    the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  there  has 
been  a  large  Increase  in  enrollments  in  post- 
high     school     vocational-technical     schools. 
EKiring  the  1958-59  school  year,  there  were 
14,896  students  enrolled  in  these  programs; 
by  1961-62.  before  passage  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  enrollments 
had  risen  to  40,043.  and  by  1962-63,  to  56,- 
226,  representing  an  Increase  of  277  percent. 
Federal.   State,   and   local   expenditures   for 
State -approved   title    V-A    guidance    pro- 
grams   reached    nearly    $150    million    m 
1962-63 

Expenditures  in  State-approved  guidance, 
ccimseling,  and  testing  programs  in  49  States, 
t'  e  District  of  Columbia,  and  3  territories. 
:a  1958-59,  44.5  percent  of  the  $10,833,440 
expended  for  these  programs  came  from  Fed- 
eral funds  under  NDEA.  The  proportion  of 
the  Federal  share  of  the  total  costs  has  been 
reduced  each  succeeding  year  to  9.9  percent 
during  the  1962-63  school  year,  when  $149,- 
900  745  was  spent.  The  States'  share  of  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  expenditures  in- 
creased from  $420,128  (or  3.9  percent)  in 
1958-59  to  $7,988,242  (or  5.3  percent)  in 
1962-63.  ,    ^ 

The  extent  of  the  efforts  of  local  schools  to 
provide  adequate  programs  is  reflected  in 
their  contribution  in  1958-59  of  $5,593,322, 
or  51.6  percent  of  the  total  cost.  By  1962- 
63  local  schools  had  increased  the  amount  of 
their  participation  to  $127,139,211,  or  84.8 
percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Statements  on  NDEA.  title  V-A  from  annual 
narrative  reports 
North  Dakota 
"From  the  study  of  post-high  school  plans 
of  the  current  senior  class  In  terms  of  ability 
level  there  appears  tO  be  a  significant  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  top-quarter  students 
planning  to  enter  college-level  education  and 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  seniors 
in  the  lowest  quarter  with  similar  plans, 
in  addition,  there  are  more  seniors  with 
definite  post-high  school  plans  and  the  need 
for  further  post-high  school  education  of 
some  kind  is  revealed  in  the  overall  Increase 
In  the  number  planning  to  seek  some  post- 
high  school  training." 

Maine 


"A  project  in  a  small  school  in  Maine  con- 
cerned with  dropouts  involved  15  young 
people  who  would  never  have  entered  high 
school  if  a  counselor  had  not  taken  an  in- 
terest in  each  individual,  visited  the  parents, 
and  provided  the  pupils  with  materials  at  the 
level  which  they  could  understand  and  use. 
The  counselor  also  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  businessmen  in  the  area  and  thus 
helped  the  pupils  to  have  part-time  work 
opportunities." 

Georgia 

"Thanks  to  NDEA  we  have  been  able  to 
purchase  the  necessary  eq\iipment  and  mate- 
rials to  carry  out  a  good  guidance  program. 


Without  these  funds  the  program  could  not 
have  existed  for  many  years  yet." 
Oklahoma 
"College  deans  and  placement  officials  have 
reported  that  during  the  last  5  years,  a  higher 
percentage    of    the    students    who    enroUed 
stayed  and  received  their  degree.    They  were 
of  the  opinion  that  secondary-school  coiin- 
selors  have  helped  aU  students,  and  In  par- 
ticular   the    coUege-bovuid    student,    make 
more  realistic  educational  and  career  plans." 
New  Hampshire 
"Many    schools,    through    assistance    and 
often  initiation  of  the  guidance  department, 
have  organized  programs  for  the  superior  and 
talented  student.     Many  schools  have   also 
worked  with  counselors  to  study  the  need  for 
curriculum  changes." 

Kansas 
"In  comparing  the  status  of  1962  graduates 
from  high  schools  with  and  without  persons 
assigned  time  for  counseling,  schools  with 
assigned  time  sent  53  percent  of  their  grad- 
uates to  college  as  compared  to  41  percent 
of  graduates  sent  to  college  from  schools 
without  counseling  time." 

South  Carolina 
"Data  have  been  collected  to  provide  evi- 
dence on  the  tremendous  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  South  Carolina  schools  in  their 
programs  of  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing    These  data  show  growth,  change,  or  im- 
provement in  the  foUovrtng:   More  realistic 
educational  and  career  plans  and  choices  by 
students;   decrease  in  nimaber  of  dropouts: 
increased  understanding  and  support  of  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  programs  by 
school  administrators,  teachers,  parents." 
Vermont 
"Placement  of  students,  especially  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  continues  to 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  counselor  attention 
and  skill.     Counselors  are  extensively  aided 
in  this  respect  through  the  utilization  of  up- 
to-date   materials   which   present   a   clearer 
picture  of  college  freshman  classes  and  ad- 
mission practices  at  the  various  universities." 
Washington 
"Counselors  were   asked   to  make  special 
efforts  to  reach  dropouts  •   •   •  cooperation 
and  a  pooling  of  resources  were  urged  for  an 
on-going  program  to  alleviate  the  dropout 
problem." 

Colorado 

"Counselors  are  gradually  becoming  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  need  to  foster  public 
relations,  not  only  with  the  lay  groups  and 
with  boards  of  education,  but  with  adminis- 
trators and"  teaching  staffs.  However,  as 
counseling  services  and  guidance  programs 
become  more  firmly  established  in  the 
schools,  communication  with  members  of 
teaching  staffs  seems  to  improve.  It  is  much 
more  common  than  was  the  case  3  or  4  years 
ago  to  find  committees  of  teachers  serving 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  counselors  in  plan- 
ning guidance  programs." 

Oregon 
"Clerical  workers  for  counselors  made  avail- 
able through  title  V-A  funds  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  improving  a  systematic  record- 
ing of  information  and  making  it  readily 
available  for  more  effective  use  by  counselors 
and  others." 

Virginia 

"Again  this  year  counselors  reported  that 
the  information  on  individual  pupils  ^  more 
comprehensive  and  more  widely  used.  There 
is  also  a  notable  improvement  in  the  amount 
and  use  of  educational  and  career  informa- 
tion." 

North  Carolina 

"The  demand  for  qualified  counselors  stUl 
exceeds  the  number  avaUable.  Despite  In- 
creasing numbers  of  guidance  majors  in  aU 
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comiBelo --preparation  programB,  tills  situa- 
tion Is  lively  to  continue." 

ICaryland 
"In   many   ways,   the   impact   of   title   V 
NDKA  hi  s  had  a  very  positive  Influence  upon 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  guidance 
The  most  readily  observable  In- 
&re  In  four  major  areas:   (1)  Avall- 
t  additional  materials  and   equlp- 
)   employment  of  additional  guld- 
perfonnel;   (3)  provision  of  clerical  as- 
and  (4)   extended  periods  of  em- 
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lllnols  Education  Association,   the 
Association   of   School  Boards,   and 
and  professional  groups  continue 
understanding  of  and  sup- 
^dance  as  an  essential  element  of 
educational  process.    The  fact  that 
80  percent  of  the  secondary-school 
In    the    State    are    being    reached 
participation  In  the  State  program 
mprovement  of  guidance,  counsel- 
testing  Is  also  evidence  o*  the  state- 
In  guidance." 
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pjlcture  In  Missouri  has  changed  rap- 

the  implementation  of  title  V-A 

In  1947-48  there  were  13,592 

in  secondary  schools  who  had  the 

certificated  counselors.    This  rep- 

12.8  percent  of  the  high  school  pu- 

9-12).     In  1957-58,  72.4  percent 

of  the  high  school  students  were 

In  schools  having  certificated  coun- 

"fhls  past  year  81.5  percent  of  the 
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Illinois 


Missouri 


New  Jersey 

four  percent  of  the  total  public 

school  enrollment  was  ln>  districts 

approved  title  V-A  programs;  only 

of  the  secondary-school  enrollment 

nbnpartlclpating  districts  •  •  •  dur- 


Guam 

is  an  increased  interest  in  and  de- 
educational  counseling  by  the  sec- 


Connecticut 

year  the  number  of  certified  coun- 

Connectlcut  Is^  increasing  and  the 

lounselor  ratio  is  slowly  but  steadily 

This  trend  is  due,  in  no  small 

to  fimds  made  available  through 


Idaho 

observation,  visits,  and  Investl- 
has  been  noted  that  the  title  V-A 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  inl- 
and expansion  of  guidance  serv- 


Arkansas 


assist  the  students   in  their 

educational   planning  from   year   to   year — 

pla  aning  a  year  ahead,  some  planning 

block  at  one  time.      In  1961-62,  4.7 

the  seniors  came   to   graduation 

wlt&out  definite  plans.     In  1962-63,  2.9 

I  eached  graduation  without  definite 

'  Tils    shows    a    steady    gain    in    the 

;hat  have  fairly  definite  plans  for 


Florida 


of  the  personnel  managers  In  Flo- 
Industries  have  made  a  special 
«11  us  th.at  applicants  from  second- 
in  the  State  show  far  greater  evi- 
serlousness  of  purpose  than  have 
of  a  previous  generation.    We  are 
students  have  a  better  Idea  of  their 
e  goals,  know  more  of  their  own 
and    weaknesses,    and    are    better 
than    were    their   counterparts    of 
ago.     The  personnel  managers  are 
that  the  guidance  services  to  which 


these  young  people  have  had  access  have 
made  most  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
generations.  Personnel  managers  are  our 
most   enthusiastic   supporters." 

Iowa 
"At  the  end  of  the  1962-63  school  year,  256 
secondary  schools  had  organized  guidance 
programs,  or  55  percent  of  the  469  approved 
public  secondary-school  districts.  Guidance 
services  were  made  available  to  approxi- 
mately 79  percent  of  the  secondary-school 
population.  The  counselor-pupil  ratio  for 
1962-63  is  approximately  506  pupils  to  1 
full-time  cotmselor." 

Kentucky 
"Our  total  guidance  program  has  been  ex- 
tended by  title  V-A  of  NDEA  because  we 
were  allowed  to  secvu-e  tests,  files,  films, 
books,  ofllce  equipment,  etc.  •  •  •  It  is  a 
definite  fact  that  without  this  program  the 
services  that  we  were  able  to  render  woiild 
have  been  impaired." 

Montana 
"Counselors  are  using  test  data,  particu- 
larly the  multiple-aptitude  test  data,  as  in- 
dicators to  assist  students  In  arriving  at  more 
self-understanding.  In  exploring  possibilities 
shown  in  the  special  aptitude  areas,  and  in 
making  more  realistic  choices  and  decisions 
concerning  their  educational  and  vocational 
plans." 

New  York 

"As  in  the  past,  NDEA  funds  have  effec- 
tuated both  provision  of  and  Improvement 
In  counseling  through  making  possible  an 
increase  In  the  number  of  counselors,  addi- 
tional summer  and  or  counseling  services, 
and  relief  of  counselors  from  clerical  tasks 
through  employment  of  additional  secre- 
tarial and  clerical  aid." 

Virgin  Islands 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  guidance 
services,  more  students  have  been  showing 
an  interest  in  college." 

West  Virginia 
"An  •  •  •  Illustration  of  the  impact  of 
NDEA  on  the  development  of  a  county  guid- 
ance program  has  Its  setting  in  a  southern 
coal-mlnlng  county.  Prior  to  NDEA  this 
cotinty  had  a  formalized  guidance  program 
In  only  one  of  Its  secondary  schools.  During 
the  1962-63  school  year,  of  the  15  secondary 
schools  In  the  county  9  were  assigned  at  least 
1  part-time  counselor.  There  were  12  guid- 
ance workers  employed;  of  these.  5  were 
full-time  counselors,  6  were  half-time-plus 
counselors,  and  1  worked  less  than  half  time 
as  a  counselor." 

Alaska 

"In  the  report  for  1961-62  a  comment  was 
Included  to  the  effect  that  elementary  guid- 
ance Is  badly  needed  In  Alaska.  Because  of 
the  number  of  small  schools,  distances  be- 
tween centers  of  population,  and  the  raclal- 
cultxiral  handicaps  under  which  many  of 
the  students  must  function,  many  students 
drop  out  of  the  educational  picture  before 
a  guidance  person  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  them." 

Delaware 

"Our  guidance  program  was  helped  this 
year  by  NDEA  funds  which  enabled  us  to 
employ  some  counselors  for  a  few  weeks  after 
the  regular  school  year  to  complete  records, 
send  transcripts,  help  to  group  those  young- 
sters who  will  be  in  their  schools  for  the  next 
school  year.  etc.  •  •  •  We  could  benefit  from 
much  more  of  this  type  of  service." 

Nebraska 

"The  first  year  that  the  NDEA  program 
was  in  operation  in  Nebraska  (1959-60)  only 
15  schools  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  participation. 
The  rather  dramatic  improvement  illustrates 
the  Impact  which  the  NDE.A.  program  has  had 
In  Nebraska.    Such  Improvement  far  exceeds 


what  might  have  been  expected  in  term, 
the  appropriations  made  under  the  nr^SL^ 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Art^^*^ 
Tennessee 

"Educators  and  laymen  agree  tfcat  tlu*.  , 
need  for  Improved  and  expanded  KuldsT. 
services  at  all  levels  of  schoolim."      ^^ 
California 

"California  counselors  are  not  so  in«»v 
concerned  over  whether  counsellhg  is  anT^ 
or  a  science.  They  are  so  busy  in  the  cbT 
tral  task  that  they  are  forging  now  and  ail 
effective  programs  out  of  firsthand  »/ 
quaintance  with  the  students  ,  themaeivi" 
who  are  determined  to  pit  their  growinit  in«' 
turlty  against  the  complexity  of  tomonwrt 
world.  The  youthfulness  to  dream— th« 
courage  to  commit  oneself— the  maturitv^ 
purposeful  action:  It  Just  may  be  that  CaU 
fornia's  coimselors  have  caught  from  their 
counselees  the  very  elements  to  make  dreann 
come  true."  ^^ 

New  Mexico         i 

"The  National  Defense  Educatton  Act  hat 
served  as  a  catalyst  In  expanding  guidance 
services  and  improving  the  quaBty  of  the» 
services  to  youth  in  New  Mexico." 

Alabama 

"Two  himdred  and  elghty-foui  schools  re- 
ported using  test  results  as  a  tegular  and 
planned,  function  of  the  guidance  program. 
398  schools  have  used  test  result*  In  helping 
select  classes  for  slow-learning  pupils,  393 
schools  have  used  test  results  as  a  partial 
basis  for  grouping  gifted  or  talented  students. 
260  schools  in  the  State  used  the  test  re- 
suits  in  making  special  curriculum  studlei. 
These  studies  have  produced  some  slgnlfl. 
cant  curriculum  changes.  57  schools  In  the 
State  used  test  results  in  making  special 
productive  studies,  and  166  schools  have  de- 
veloped local  norms  from  test  summaries." 
Michigan 

"Contacts  with  local  schools  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  the  title  V-A  program  has  a  high 
level  of  support  from  school  adminlstratorB, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students." 

Minnesota  | 
"Parent-counselor  conferencw  were  held 
with  parents  whose  sons  and  daughters  were 
planning  to  attend  college.  A  booklet,  "All 
About  College  and  You,"  was  developed  tot 
parents  and  senior  students." 

Pennsylvania 

"Many  counselors  now  have  evening  office 
hours,  for  the  purjKJse  of  counseling  student! 
and  parents." 

Wisconsin 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  Federal  fundi 
made  available  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  for  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing,  have  had  a  tremendous  Ini- 
tial Infiuence  upon  Wisconsin's  program.  The 
Impact  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  been  significant  in  terms  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  and  quality  of  counsel- 
ors and  the  number  of  local  programs.  How- 
ever, the  continuing  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  guidance  services  Is  the  great  chal- 
lenge for  the  years  ahead.  Continuing  aid 
and  leadership  must  be  maintained  to  assure 
the  consolidation  of  gains  realized,  as  well 
as  to  assure  the  extension  of  qualitative  serv- 
ices into  areas  which  still  remain  relatively 
untouched." 

District  of  Columbia 

"The  results  of  surveys  and  individual 
tests  are  analyzed  carefully  to  determine 
appropriate  placement  of  all  pupils. 

"All  test  results  are  available  to  teach- 
ers. Achievement  tests  are  of  special  value 
In  revealing  reading  and  mathematics  re- 
tardation of  students.  These  students  are 
usually  assigned  to  remedial  classes  where 
teachers  try  to  correct  weakness  and  raise 
grade  levels. 


Fede 


196Jf 

i^«  make   every   effort,  not  only 
"^"^nupll^S  their  Lt  scores  but  also 
*"^SSe  and  interpret  the  results  so  that 
^  f  ?t^^lll  understand  them  and  use  them 
«t"Ss  in  making  proper  choices  and  ad- 
««  guiaes       ^^^^   results    are    also    sent   to 
SJntewbo  are  Invited  to  confer  with  coun- 
selors." Texas 
.Provision   of  educational  placement  serv- 
u^e  of  the  strongest  phases  of  guid- 
'"'^.  and  counseling  programs  In  the  State. 
•°'«^ber  of  factors  have  had  definite  in- 
*  °^  on  the  provision  of  this  service,  such 
LThTobJeSfv^s  of  title  V-A   the  new  cur- 
HciSim  standards   in   the   State.    Increased 
^     »rn  about  dropouts  and  unemployment, 
""nrt  fl^creSltatlon  standards  which  stress  the 
JrovSon  of  instructional  programs  to  meet 
^dividual  needs." 

Arizona 

•Teet  scores  are  utilized  In  many  ways 
♦hrnuffhout  the  State.  In  Phoenix,  freshmen 
^sSres  are  interpreted  to  the  students 
m  the  light  of  their  present  prograins  of 
SuS  a^id  the  projected  ^-y^"  («fuca- 
f^nan  plan.  The  test  scores  are  then  sent 
tt  parents  with  a  letter  of  explanation." 
Ohio 
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"The  effects  of  the  guidance  programs  most 
frMuently  mentioned  by  counselors  attend- 
S/a  series  of  workshops  in  Ohio  were  as 
foUows:  A  higher  percent  of  pupils  enrolled 
ta  Dost-hlgh  school  education;  pupils  made 
bettM   high    school    course    selection     and 
fewer   schedule    changes   were    needed;    the 
nuDU  dropout  rate  was  lowered;  more  effec- 
tive ability  grouping  of  pupils  In  high  school 
was  achieved;  better  school -conamunlty  rela- 
tions were  established;   there  was  »  better 
understanding    of    pupils'    abUItles    by    the 
Khool  staff;   more   pupils  received  scholar- 
Mr»-   revisions   in   the   school   curriculum 
were 'stimulated;  favorable  effects  were  Im- 
nUed  by  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  self- 
referrals  by  pupUs,  increased  requests  for  the 
counselors'  assistance  by  parents  and  teach- 

ers. 

Hawaii 

"Electronic    scoring,    processing,    and    re- 
porting (Of  test  results)  to  Individual  schools 
have  continued  to  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  use  of  test  data." 
Louisiana 

"A  survey  of  249  counselors  revealed  that 
27  555  parents  had  come  to  them  during  the 
year  for  consultation  concerning  their  chil- 
dren." 

Indiana 

"It  is  readily  evident  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  has  been  an 
invaluable  aid  in  strengthening  and  promot- 
ing guidance  services  to  the  pupils  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  State." 
Massachtisetts 

"The  Impact  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  was  readily  evident  from 
the  responses  received  from  guidance  direc- 
tors throughout  the  State— 90  percent  of 
programs  of  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing were  expanded;  48  percent  provided 
regularly  scheduled  parent  conferences.  The 
remainder  offered  this  service  but  on  a  basis 
of  requests:  97  percent  provided  career  In- 
formation programs;  50  percent  conducted  a 
yearly  foUowup.  The  remainder  conducted 
a  followup  every  other  year,  or  were  Junior 
high  schools  under  an  overall  guidance  di- 
rector who  conducted  the  Junior  high  follow- 
up  on  an  Informal  basis;  94  percent  of  schools 
coordinated  the  guidance  program  with 
teaching  services." 

Nevada 

"School  administrators  have  indicated  that 
guidance  services  have  resulted  in  better  re- 
tetlons  between  the  students'  Pfe^^f;  .^°,^ 
achievement,  and  better  adjusted  studer^t 
bodies     There  Is  evidence  of  more  realistic 


educational  and  career  plans,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  dropouts.     School  admin- 
istrators have   also   indicated   an   Increased 
understanding  and  support  of  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  program." 
South  Dakota 
"Several  schools  in  the  State  have  made 
studies  concerning  the  relationship  between 
student  potential  and  student  achievement. 
These  have   resulted  in  some   instances   in 
selective    grouping,    enrollment    procedures, 
and/or  new  curricular  offerings." 
Mississippi 
"Approximately  166  supervisory  visits  were 
made  to  local  schools  by  State  supervisors 
to  observe  and  evaluate  programs  conducted 
under  the  plan  and  to  assist  In  the  further 
development  of  such  programs.     Supervisory 
personnel   participated   in   47   State   or   re- 
gional conferences,  meetings,  or  local  work- 
shops.    Ten  workshops,  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 537  people,  were  sponsored  and  con- 
ducted by  the  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
direct  promotion  of  activities  provided  under 
title  V-A  programs." 

Puerto  Rico 
"All  counselors  made  foUowup  studiee  of 
the  school  graduates.    As  a  result  of  these 
investigations  the   guidance  counselors   are 
able  to  emphasize  those  areas  In  which  the 
students  need  more  help  and  orientaUon. 
Rhode  Island 
"Educational    and   career    Information    is 
disseminated  widely  and  effectively  in  most 
school  districtB.     NDEA  funds  have  been  a 
tremendous  impetus  in  equipping  and  main- 
taining current  files." 


Utah 
"In  reviewing  g\ildance,  counseling,  and 
testing  programs  in  the  State  of  Utah  during 
the  past  5  years  it  seems  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  had  a  tremendous 
positive  impact  in  the  districts  of  theState 
It  is  felt  that  a  continuation  of  Federal 
assistance  wUl  bring  even  further  growto  in 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  in  the  State 
of  Utah." 

Federal,   Sfofc.   and   local  expenditures  for 
State-approved  title  V-A  programs  totaled 
almost  $500  million  for  5-year  period 
State-approved  guidance.  co\insellng,  and 
testing  programs  during  the  first  5  years  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act  cost 
$482  892  984.    Of  this  amount  $21,756,788,  or 
4  5  percent,  was  derived  from  Stete  funds; 
$62  405,686,  or  12.9  percent,  from  title  V-A 
funds;  and  $398,730,510,  or  8.2  percent,  from 
local  funds. 

Number  of  guidance  counselors  increased 
127  percent 
In  1958-59,  there  were  12.000  full-time 
equivalent  counselors.  By  1959-60,  the  num- 
ber had  grown  to  18,739;  by  1960-61,  to  21  - 
828-  by  1961-62.  to  24,492;  and  by  1962-63. 
to  27,180,  representing  a  5-year  growth  of 
127  percent. 

Proportion  of  public  secondary  school  stu- 
dents without  State-approved  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  decreased  from 
50  percent  in  1958-59  to  10  percent  in 
1962-63 

tt  is  estimated  that  in  1958-59.  60  percent 
of  the  public  secondary  school  students  at- 
tended schools  with  negligible  or  no  guidance 
and  counseling  programs.  Forty  to  forty- 
five  percent  of  the  students  were  In  schools 
with  limited  programs,  and  5  to  10  percent  In 
schools  that  could  have  met  title  V-A  stand- 
ards comparable  to  those  set  by  the  States 
in  1962-63. 

The  impact  of  title  V-A  is  reflected  in  the 
number  of  programs  implemented  and  im- 
proved during  the  first  5  years  of  its  opera- 
tion In  1962-63.  only  about  10  percent  of 
public  secondary  school  students  attended 
schools  with  no  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 


grams, and  only  15  percent  were  in  schools 
with  limited  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams.   The  annual  statistical  reports  of  the 
States  indicate  that  75  percent  of  the  public 
secondary  school  students  were  enroUed  in 
schools  meeting  the  State-plan  standards  for 
guidance  and  counseling  under  title  V-A. 
NDEA    guidance   programs   increased   50-»0 
percent  regardless  of  school  size 
The  first  year  for  which  Information  was 
available  on  the  nvimber  of  State-approved 
local  programs  of  guidance  and  counseUng. 
classified     by     average     daUy     membership 
(ADM)  of  students,  was  1969-60.    The  num- 
ber    of    programs    approved,    whether    by 
schools,  districts,  or  units,  with  students  to 
average  daily  membership  of  0-299.  was  1.198 
in  1959-60  and  1.816  in  1962-63.     The  num- 
ber  of  approved  programs  with  an  ADM  01 
300-999  in  1959-60  was  2,284,  as  compared  to 
3  083  in  1962-63.     Approved  programs  wim 
an  ADM  of  1,000-4,999  in  1959-60  numbered 
1,937,  increasing  to  2.774  in  1962-63.    Pro- 
grams with  an  ADM  of  5.000  to  9.999  in  1950- 
60  amounted  to  306.  whereas  in  1962-63  the 
count  was  630.     Programs  with  an  ADM  from 
10  000  to  49.999  increased  from  288  in  1969- 
60  to  646  in  1962-63.    Those  with  an  ADM 
of  60  000  and  over  rose  in  number  from  67 
in  1959-60  to  110  in  1963-63.     Students  in 
both  riiral  and  urban  schools  have  parUcl- 
pated  in  the  expanded  and  improved  guid- 
ance piogtaxoB. 

A  total  of  13,784  students  attended  title  V 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes 
The  Counseling  and  Guidance  Training  In- 
stitutes conducted  under  tlUe  V-B  of  NDEA 
have  aided  considerably  in  preparing  more 
and  better  educated  guidance  and  counseling 
personnel.    During  the  flret  6  years.  11.043 
counselors  received  training  at  short-term 
summer  institutes  and  2.741  at  regular-ses- 
sion,   full-academlc-year     institutes.      'The 
total  number  of  students  receiving  training 
In  sort-term  and  regular-session  InsUtutee 
was  13,784.    They  were  either  high  school 
counselors  or  teachers  preparing  to  become 
counselors.    The  trend  has  been  to  Increase 
the   emphasis  on  a  full  academic   year   of 
eraduate  professional  education  In  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  through  regtUar-sessloo  In- 
stitutes 


institute    attendance    in    regular    >^ftons 

increased  counselor  time   with  pupils  30 

percent 

Personnel  who  attended  NDEA  Counseling^ 
and  Guidance  Training  Institutes  spent  more 
time  In  counseUng  activities  following  In- 
stitute experience  than  they  had  before.  On 
the  average,  persons  who  attended  short-term 
institutes  in  the  siunmer  Increased  their  tinie 
in  counseling  from  59.8  percent  to  69  percent: 
persons  who  attended  regular-session  in- 
stitutes during  the  academic  year  Increased 
their  time  from  27.9  percent  to  59.6  percent. 
School  guidance  services 

The  school  counselor  works  with  students, 
teachers,  and  parents  on  an  Individual  basis 
as  well  as  In  group  situations.     Among  the 
guidance  services  he  performs  in  carrying  out 
the  commitment  to  youth  are: 

1  Individual  counseling  services  and  group 
procedures  by  means  of  which  a  student  Is 
helped  in  making  educational  and  vocational 
decisions  and  in  resolving  matters  of  per- 

sonal  concern.  v.i  *.  »« 

2  Orientation  services  through  which  as- 
slstance  Is  given  students  in  ^^8  ^  ,^- 
ments  to  school  and  post-high  school  situa- 
tions. .  . 

3  Consultative  services  with  teachers  and 
other  guidance  specialists  in  the  Interest  of 
each  student's  growth  and  development. 

4  Informational  services  to  help  students 
on  an  Individual  and  group  basis  in  obtain- 
InK  information  about  the  world  of  work,  and 
relating  this  information  to  their  future 
educational  and  vocational  plans. 
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appraisal  services  which  In- 
admlnlstratlon    of   standardized 
itudents,  and  interpreting  this  In- 
to students,  teachers,  and  parents. 
to  parents,  including  Individual 
conferences,  to  help  them  under- 
and  plan  with   their  children 
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tests  administered   In  non- 

s^ondary    schools   under    title    V-A 

in    1958-59   nximbered   202,139,   as 

to  578,217  In  1962-63.     This  repre- 

total  increase  of  186  percent. 

1958-59  to  1962-63.  there  was  an  In- 

the    number    of    single-subject 

tests  administered  (from  8,463 

) ,   a  decrease   in   the   number   of 

test  batteries   (from  73,099   to 

Increase  in  the  number  of  multl- 

apliitude  test  batteries  (from  43,308  to 

*nd  an  Increase  in  the  niunber  of 

aptitude    tests    (from    77,269    to 


39,264), 

factor 

63.306), 

schola8tl< 

125,826). 

Test  definitions 

A  stanbardlzed  test  is  a  systematic  sam- 
ple of  ]  performance  obtained  xmder  pre- 
scribed ondltlons,  scored  according  to  defi- 
nite rul<B,  and  capable  of  evaluation  by 
reference  to  normative  information. 

An  act  lavement  test  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  imount  of  knowledge  and  skill  a 
pupil  ha  I  acquired  in  one  or  more  subject 
fields  or    n  the  general  aspects  of  schooling. 

An  ach  ievement  test  battery  is  a  group  of 
achlevem  mt  tests  In  which  the  v  results  can 
be  used  ndlvidually,  in  combinJctlon.  or  in 
total. 
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-subject  achievement  test  is  a  test 
to    measure    achievement    in    one 
subject  area. 

aptitude  test  is  designed  to 

a   combination   of   native  and  ac- 

al  illtles  needed  to  do  school  work. 

ifactor   aptitude  test  battery  is  a 

tests  designed  to  measure  several 

Independent    abilities,    such    as 

relationships,      verbal      reasoning, 

reasoning,  and  finger  dexterity. 

>/  standardized  tests  administered 
secondary-school   stvxlents   in- 
100  percent 

the  tools  used  to  identify  the  apti- 
abilitles  of  students  is  the  stand- 
As  the  number  of  counselors 
school  testing  xmder  title  V-A 
by  300  percent  during  5  years  and 
school   testing  by   100  percent, 
tests  increased  in  number  from 
X3  7.653.967,  and  total  testing  from 
to  20.539.244. 
were  82,750  single-subject  achleve- 
admlnistered   in   1958-59   under 
programs.  comi}ared  to  1,654,308  in 
3,443,558  single-subject  achieve- 
were  given  in  total  secondary- 
te4tlng  In  1958-59.     The  nimiber  in- 
6,909,655  In  1962-63. 

test   batteries   administered 

V-A  in  1958-59  amoimted  to  827,- 

number  rose  to  2,336,221  In  1962- 

of  2,870,434   achievement  teet 

were  administered  in  all  secondary 

1958-59,  and  5.510.253  in  1962-63. 

1958-59.  300.031  multifactor  apti- 

batterles  were  administered  under 

compared  to  1,036,051  diu-ing  1962- 

multifactor  aptitude  test  batter- 

afmimstered  in  all  grades  in  1958-59, 

during  1962-63. 

aptitude  tests  administered  un- 

7-A  during  1958-59   amounted  to 

in    1962-63.   to   2,627,387   tests. 

1958-59    school    year,    3.039,972 

aptitude  tests  were  given  in  all 


snd 


and 
t\e 


secondary  grades,  compared  to  5.662,677  In 
1962-63. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  all  secondary  students 
were  tested  at  least  once  in  1962-63 
Forty-six  percent  (5,228,007)  of  all  public 
secondary-school  students  were  tested  at 
least  once  in  1958-59.  as  compared  to  68 
percent  (9.756,915)  during  1962-63.  The 
number  and  percentage  of  students  tested 
at  least  once  is  also  reported  by  grade.  In 
both  1958-59  and  1962-63  It  was  the  9th 
grade  where  the  largest  number  of  students 
were  tested  at  least  once,  and  In  the  12th 
grade  the  least  amount  of  testing  occurred. 
There  was  a  fairly  equal  distribution  of  test- 
ing among  the  other  grades. 

Secondary-school  enrollments,  public  and 
nonpublic,  increased  26  to  30  percent 

The  definition  of  secondary-school  students 
varies  greatly  among  the  States.  Some  in- 
clude all  students  enrolled  In  grades  7 
through  12  regardless  of  whether  they  attend 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  others  in- 
clude only  secondary  students  In  grades  7 
through  12.  In  still  others,  the  determina- 
tion is  based  on  the  educational  structure, 
whether  It  Is  6-3-3,  8-4,  or  6-6  system. 

When  these  variations  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, public  secondary-school  enrollments 
are  calculated  to  have  Increased  from  11,- 
469,000  in  1958-59  to  14,464.000  in  1962-63, 
representing  a  26-percent  rise. 

Nonpublic  secondary-school  enrollments 
increased  from  1  million  in  1958-59  to 
1,300,000  in  1962-63,  a  30-percent  Increase. 

Percentage  of  State  educational  agency  guid- 
ance personnel  increased  160  percent 
On  July  1,  1958.  there  were  99  professional 
guidance  personnel  In  State  departments  of 
education  devoting  time  to  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing  programs.  By  1962-63 
this  number  had  expanded  to  257.  an  In- 
crease of  160  percent.  The  number  of  equiva- 
lent full-time  professional  guidance  per- 
sonnel on  July  1,  1958,  was  78.  This  number 
rose  to  203  in  1962-63.  also  reflecting  a  160- 
percent  Increase.  The  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  supportive  personnel,  including 
all  clerical  and  other  nonprofessional  persons 
who  assist  professional  staff  members,  was 
100  on  July  1.  1958.  By  1962-63,  this  fuU- 
tlme  equivalent  had  increased  by  126  percent 
to  226. 

Ratios  of  State  guidance  supervisors  to  stu- 
dents and  counselors  improved  substan- 
tially 

The  amount  and  adequacy  of  State  super- 
vision of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 
programs  are  determined  to  Fome  extent  by 
the  ratios  of  State  guidance  supervisors  to 
students  and  to  guidance  personnel.  The 
ratio  of  State  guidance  supervisors  to  public 
secondary-school  students  In  July  1958  was 
1  to  147,000,  and  was  reduced  to  1  to  71.000 
by  the  fall  of  1963.  The  ratio  of  State  guid- 
ance supervisors  to  both  public  elementary 
and  public  secondary-school  students  in  July 
1958  was  1  to  437.000.  This  ratio  decreased 
to  1  to  190,900  in  the  fall  of  1963.  That  of 
State  guidance  supervisors  to  full-time 
equivalent  local  public  secondary-school 
guidance  personnel  in  July  1958  was  1  to 
154.    By  the  fall  of  1963,  it  was  1  to  134. 

Counselor  ratios  varied  according  to  accredit- 
ing regions,  1962-63 

Forty-nine  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  affiliated  with  regional  edu- 
cational accrediting  associations.  California 
and  the  three  territories  do  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  five  regional  accrediting  associa- 
tions. Each  of  these  associations  has  estab- 
lished criteria  for  approving  high  school  edu- 
cational programs.  One  of  them  relates  to 
standards  for  guidance  services.  The  coun- 
selor-student ratio,  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  counselors,   and   the   number   of 


additional    full-time    equivalent  couniBi 
needed  to  achieve  a  counselor-student.^ 
of  1  to  300.  by  accrediting  region  data  »»v? 
In  the  following  tabulation:  "^^ 


Educational 
accrediting 
associations 


New  England. 
Middle  States. 

Nortiiwest 

Xortii  central 
Soutliem 


Counselor- 
student 
ratio 


FTE 
counselors 


Addiago^ 

<»unseion 
needed  fcc 
1:300  redo 


California 
Guam,  Puerto 

Rico,  and 

Virgin  Islands 


The  North  Central  Association  has  estab- 
lished as  a  recommended  standard  a  coun- 
selor-student ratio  of  1  to  300;  the  North- 
west Association  requires  1  to  400.  and  the 
Southern  Association  requires  1  to  50o.  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  standards 
require  guidance  services  but  do  not  require 
or  recommend  specific  counselor-student 
ratios. 

//  continued.  Federal  funds  needed  to  main- 
tain number  of  counselors  at  the  1958-59 
level  would  reach  $65.6  million,  by  1969-70 
If   the  Federal   Government  had  contrib- 
uted,   and    were    to    contribute,    as   much 
money  to  support  each  full-time  equivalent 
counselor  in  each  of  4  later  ye4rs  as  It  did 
in  1958-59,  these  sums  would  have  been  $33  - 
886,250  in  1962-63  and  $37,052,500  in  1963-64, 
and  would  require  $40,757,500  in  1964-65  and 
$65,641,250  in  1969-70. 

Expenditures  and  counselors  needed  to 
achieve  counselor -pupil  ratio  of  1  to  300, 
optimum-  in  secondary  schools 

It  is  estimated  that  public  secondary 
school  enrollments  will  increase  from  11,- 
469,000  in  1958-59  to  17,975.000  In  1969-70, 
From  1959-60  to  1962-63,  the  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  secondary-school  counselors 
increased  from  12,000  to  27,180,  The  addi- 
tional number  of  full-time  equivalent  sec- 
ondary school  counselors  need^  for  a  coun- 
selor-student ratio  of  1  to  300  was  26,230  In 
1958-59.  The  shortage  had  been  reduced  to 
21,033  in  1962-63.  The  total  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  secondary -schoil  counselors 
needed  for  a  conselor-student  fatlo  of  1  to 
300  in  1958-59  was  38.230.  By  1962-63,  this 
number  had  risen  to  48,213.  During  1965-66, 
54.300  secondary-school  counselors  will  be 
needed,  and  by  1969-70.  59.920. 

Costs  for  1958-59  are  not  available.  Dur- 
ing 1959-60.  the  total  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  cost  was  $104,226,000.  By  1962- 
63,  It  had  risen  to  $181,617,000.  The  amount 
of  additional  funds  needed  during  1959-60 
for  these  programs  on  the  basis  of  1  coun- 
selor for  every  300  secondary-school  students 
would  have  been  $117,514,000.  By  1962-63 
additional  needs  amounted  to  $140,542,000. 
The  total  required  to  support  &  counselor- 
student  ratio  of  1  to  300  In  19fe9-60  would 
have  been  $221,740,000.  By  1962-63.  total 
funds  required  would  have  amounted  to 
$322,159,000.  Projected  enrollments  during 
1965-66  would  demand  54,300  secondary 
school  counselors  to  sustain  a  counselor-stu- 
dent ratio  of  1  to  300.  and  would  call  for 
$407,250,000.  During  1969-70,  59»920  second- 
ary-school counselors  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  a  counselor-student  ratio  of  1  to 
300  and  would  require  $515,286,000  In  funds. 

(Figures  are  determined  by  dividing  all  re- 
ported guidance,  coimsellng,  and  testing  costs 
by  the  total  number  of  counselors  to  estab- 
lish a  counselor  unit  cost.  The  counselor 
unit  cost  is  then  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  counselors  needed.) 
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ottm   counselors   needed    to   provide 
Qfff  93,uw       ,„,_.vi,«»i  ratio."!  in  arades 


^^nv^cwnselor-pupil  ratios  in  grades 

''/n  1963  enrollment  of  23,163,000  pupils 
*^wndergarten  through  grade  6  required 
'^^n-tune  equivalent  counselors  on  the 
*•**  /  ft    l-to-600    ratio.     In    elementary 
•**"     7  and  8    5,824  full-time  equivalent 
'^"oinrs  were  needed,  and  51.023  in  sec- 
*r4SdIs  7  through  12. 
®^„Mal  reports  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
-K^^te  that  to  provide  1  counselor  for 
«<»  ^f^dent  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
"!l.n?  1963-64  would  have  required  $268.- 
'.I'lJ^l  counselor  for  every  300  students  In 
»5«'°SLrv  grades  7  and  8,  $40,535,000.  and  1 
ff/vwv  300  students  In  secondary  grades  7 
LS  12    $355,120,000.     A  total  of  95,447 
^ilors    was    needed    at    a    required    ex- 
*"^ure  of  $664,311,000.     These  statistics 
"*  um).  aU   reported    guidance,   counseling, 
yS^tmg  expenditures  in   figuring  costs 
per  counselor. 

iinre  than  53,000  counselors  would  be  needed 
to  extend  guidance  programs  to  public 
elementary  schools  by  1969-70 
Tt  is  estimated  that  public  elementary 
«.hool  enrollments,  grades  K  through  6.  will 
Urease  from  24.372,610  in  1962-63,  to  34.- 
STln  1969-70.  During  1962-63.  40.621 
iitmentarv  counselors  were  needed  to  sustain 
.  wunselor-student  ratio  of  1  to  600.  and 
thi  cost  of  supporting  these  programs  would 
Sve  amounted  to  $271,430,000.  During 
1965-66  42  350  counselors  wUl  be  needed  to 
iZeve'the  ratio  of  1  to  600.  necessitating 
ITeroendlture  of  $317,625,000.  By  1969-70. 
53375  counselors  will  be  needed  on  this  basis 
,t&  cost  of  $463,325,000. 

SUMMABT 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
I  number  of  changes  and  Improvements  have 
occurred  In  the  educational  programs  of  the 

Nation : 
School  enrollments  have  continued  to  rise. 
The  percentage    of    school    dropouts    has 
ihown  a  marked  decline. 
College  enrollments  are  growing  rapidly. 
Students   are   attending   post-high-school 
•  TocaUonal-technlcal  schools  In  greater  num- 

Slgnlflcant  increase  in  the  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  counselors  has  resulted  in  a 
decided  improvement  in  counselor-student 
ratios  In  public  secondary  schools. 

The  proportion  of  public  secondary-school 
students  in  State-approved,  title  V-A. 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  has  ex- 
panded in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  number  of  standardized  tests  used  to 
help  identify  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of 
secondary-school  students  has  Increased. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  niunber 
of  State  educational  agency  guidance  per- 
sonnel, reducing  considerably  the  ratio  of 
State  supervisors  to  public  school  students 
and  to  local  school  cotmselors. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  expenditures 
by  local  schoolr  to  provide  adequate  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  testing  programs  has 
Increased  annually  since  the  enactment  of 
NDEA.  During  the  1962-63  year  local 
schools  contributed  over  four-fifths  of  the 
total  expenditures. 

During  the  5  years  covered  by  the  report, 
nearly  14.000  counselors  have  attended  guid- 
ance and  counseling  Institutes.  One  of  the 
results  of  attending  these  institutes  has  been 
an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  time  counselors 
have  spent  in  actual  counseling. 

ADDITIONAL    NEEDS    DITRING    THE    1960'S 

Even  though  secondary-school  couns^or- 
itudent  ratios  have  been  reduced  in  each  ol 
the  regional  educational  accrediting  associ- 
ations, critical  shortages  still  exist  lii  each. 
The  North  Central  and  Southern  Associa- 
tions have  the  largest  counselor  needs. 


If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  pro- 
vide for  the  incentive  support  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  amount  for  each  full-time  equivalent 
counselor  in  1969-70  as  in  1958-59,  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  required  would  need 
to  be  Increased  more  than  four  times. 

In  order  to  have  one  counselor  for  every 
300  secondary  school  students  In  1969-70  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  school  dropout 
problem,  delinquency,  youth  unemployment, 
and  changing  manpower  needs,  and  to  capi- 
talize on  the  manpower  capacities  of  all  our 
citizens,  twice  as  many  counselors  as  we 
presently  have  will  be  required. 

To  extend  guidance  services  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  level,  where  these  services  are 
presently  extremely  limited  and  where  many 
of  the  problems  of  children  could  be  identi- 
fied earlier  and  resolved  much  more  easily, 
would  require  nearly  54,000  elementary 
school  counselors  by  1969-70. 


Francis  C.  Whelan,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

U.S.  Customs  Court 
Philip  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 
Board  of  Parole 
Zlegel  W   Neff.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring 
September  30,  1970. 

Court  of  General  Sessions 
Edward  A.  Beard,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years.  He  Is  now  servlrg  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
July  2.  1963. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  15,  1964,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  Irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands; 

S.2370.  An  act  authorizing  maintenance 
of  fiood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dams 
and  related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose: 

S  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  of 
the  Okanogan-Smilkameen  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  W 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  16,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.w,  September  15, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev    Edward  G.  Latch,  Metropolitan 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 
O  God,  our  Father,  to  whom  we  be- 
long and  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  we  come  unto  Thee  in 
this  our  morning  prayer  seeking  a  fresh 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  Thy  pres- 
ence.   Help  us  to  know  and  to  deeply 
believe  that  Thou  art  with  us  and  that 
Thou   art   always   with   us   seeking   to 
guide  us  along  the  way  we  should  go. 
If  some  of  us  have  been  shattered  by 
doubt  or  hurt  by  disbelief  until  life  has 
been  drained  of  its  worth— restore  to  us 
such   a   vision  of  Thee   that   we   may 
believe  triumphantly  once  again.    In  the 
midst  of  our  work  may  we  hear  Thy 
voice  speaking  to  each  of  us.  stimulating 
us  and  summoning  us  to  a  dedicatee 
and  victorious  living. 

For  our  Nation  we  pray  and  we  pray 
that  it  may  not  miss  the  true  path  amid 
the  world's  confusion.  Bless  Thou  all 
the  leaders  of  our  people  and  crown  with 
success  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to 
create  an  ordered  and  a  peaceful  human 
family  upon  this  planet.  In  all  integ- 
rity and  in  truth  steady  Thou  our  faith 
that  life  for  us  may  not  be  a  drifting 
raft  but  a  ship  with  a  course.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  we  pray.    Amen. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  15,  1964: 

Edward  W.  Dempsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
Special  Assistant  on  Health  and  Medical 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  15,  1964: 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Mrs   Prankle  Muse  Freeman,  of  Missouri, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Conunission  on  Civil 

Rights. 

UJB.  District  Juogk 

Gerald  J.  Weber,   of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 

U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 

of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


FEDERAL  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS, 
AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  11865)  to  increase 
benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  dlsabiUty  insurance  system, 
to  provide  child's  insurance  benefits  be- 
yond age  18  while  in  school,  to  provide 
widow's  benefits  at  age  60  on  a  reduced 
basis,  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  in- 
dividuals not  otherwise  eUglble  at  a«e 
72  to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
trust  funds,  to  extend  coverage,  and  for 
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otheHpurposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
there  »,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend 
ment;,  and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quest >d  by  the  Senate. 

Thd 
the 
kans4s 

Mr 
right 
chalriaan 

Mean  5,  Is  there  any  agreement  that  this 
shall  go  directly  to  conference  without 
any  \\  itervenlng  move  by  either  the  ma 
jority  or  the  minority? 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  Is  correct.    It  is  my 
undei^tandlng.  If  we  can  send  this  mat 


There  have  been  suggestions  in  the  ning  Post,  one  of  the  outstann. 

press  and  elsewhere  that  this  preslden-  servative  journals  in  this  Snn?^  «*• 

t:al  campaign  of  1964  would  be  rough  and  points  out  Senator  Q^^^^Z^?'  ""^^ 

hi  QOTTAXTTTo     T    *v,         X.,    .       .       ^"^^-    ^  deplore  some  of  the  literature         As  a  matter  of  facfMr  r^    u  ^««»1 

h(  I  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to    that  has  already  raised  its  ugly  head,  will  be  iiues  madi' ^  v^^^^'^ 

r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar-     but  to  my  knowledge  none  of  the  really  miiy   thSgs    To?  i^stanS.  '^^ 

*T.___     .  _     _      .  .      ^^       scurrilous  material  had  come  from  either  against  the  tax  bill  and  n^^'v.^  ^^^ 

UTT     Mr  Speaker  reserving  the     of  our  two  great  political  parties.    But  is  for  that  bm     He  ^t^^  ^^sayshe 

to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the    the  commercial  to  which  I  refer  does  voluntar?  social  ^LtX^^  T  "^^ 

n^  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and    bear  the  sponsorship  of  the  Democratic  lay^he  S  f  orvo lunS^sL        ""^  ^ 

5.  Is  there  anv  aprepmpnt.  thaf  fViic     00,.+^  „„^  ^ *!._  ^ ,  j-_..  ,      .  oixyj>  iic  i&  lur  voluntary  social  security 


Mill 


ter  to 
that 

Mr. 
gentleman 

Mr 
leadei 

Mr 


HALLECK.  That  is  my  under- 
stand^g.  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  1  [r.  Bthnes  of  Wisconsin,  the  rank- 
ing R<  publican  member. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

UTT.     I  yield  to  the  majority 


Mr 

leadei 
Mr. 

standing, 


ALBERT.     That  is  my  under- 
,also. 
Thd  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansai? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  fo  lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Boccs,  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  and  CxniTis. 
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conference  by  unanimous  consent, 

"be  correct. 

HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yield? 

UTT.     I  yield  to  the  minority 


A I  OUTTCAL  APPEAL  TO  FEAR 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanl]  aous  consent  to  address  the  House 
ninute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


rei  aarks. 


SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Thej*  was  no  objection. 

HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

<  ►ver  this  past  weekend  and  I  have 

heard  as  many  Indignant  protests 

"  about  the  Democratic  National 

ttee's   television    commercial   on 

of  President  Johnson  in  which  a 

and  an  atomic  bomb  are  used 

the  Illusion  that  If  one  does  not 

Lyndon  Johnson  we  will  all  be 


f<r 


decent  people  of  this  Nation,  I 
resent  this  kind  of  play  on  emo- 
Ifcls  appeal  to  fear,  this  scare  cam- 
;hat  outdoes  a  horror  movie.    A 
of  the  opposition  party  once 
jThe  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
But  this  vicious  and  un- 
political commercial  has  fear  as 
objective.    It  can  have  no  other 
:.    Imagine  the  terrifying  effect 
have  on  children. 

the  beginnings  of  radio,  this 

has  become  accustomed  to  listen 

to  the  voice  of  the  President. 

years  ago,  the  fireside  chat  gave 

"  lency  a  personal,  intimate  as- 

with  our  people.    In  time  of 

ei|iergency.  and  crisis,  whoever  has 

the  White  House  has  taken  to 

rays  to  explain  our  position  or 

>f  a  particular  development. 


respect 


Par^  and  does  use  the  Presidential  voice.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  FefiUe^^f^- 
If  the  Democratic  National  Committee  Indiana  wants  to  engage  inT-iiu^ 
does  not  promptly  withdraw  this  com-  discussion,  we  are  vei^  habov^^^"^^ 
merclal.  then  President  Johnson  should     right  now  ^^^  ^  *^*^«  ^ 

order  it  withdrawn  himself. 

Meanwhile,  all  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans must  be  asking  themselves:  If  the 
Democrats  will  stoop  to  these  tactics  to 
win  an  election,  what  can  the  country 
expect  next? 


PROPER  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
expect  this  matter  to  come  to  the  floor 
this  morning. 

Since  It  has  been  raised,  however,  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pronoimce- 
ments  of  Senator  Goldwater  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  nuclear  bombs  and 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  are  well 
known.  I  know  of  no  subject  matter 
which  the  Democratic  Party  has  intro- 
duced that  is  sacrosanct,  that  is  ex- 
cluded from  public  discussion  or  which 
is  not  open  to  being  made  a  campaign 
issue,  whenever  the  Republican  candi- 
date or  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee deem  it  in  the  interest  of  their 
campaign  to  do  so.  Having  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  on  this  issue. 
Senator  Goldwater  cannot  now  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  further  discussion 
or  argiunent.  The  issue  itself  actually 
transcends  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  many  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject, including  an  editorial  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  statements  of  out- 
standing authorities  who  have  analyzed 
the  statements  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  concerned  over  this  issue,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  an  issue  in  this  campaign. 
Of  course,  any  incorrect  inference  made 
with  respect  to  either  candidate  is  wrong, 
but  in  this  instance  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  It  is  Senator  Goldwater 
who  has  been  making  nuclear  war  a  cam- 
paign issue. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  knows, 
and  properly  so,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  very  much  concerned  about  who 
handles  atomic  bombs.  If  there  is  any 
confusion  about  Senator  Goldwater's 
position  he  has  made  it  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  miffht 
also  add  that  Senator  Goldwatdi  vS^ 
against  the  test  ban  treaty.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  matters  which 
the  American  people  want  to  be  broS 
out  in  the  campaign  and  which  wiUh! 
brought  out  in  the  campaign  and  whi^h 
will  be  decisive  in  the  campaign. 

INVESTIGATION    INTO    THE    CX)N 
STRUCTION  OP  THE  NEW  HOU88 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  addre^  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spfeaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the;  General  Ac- 
counting Office  will  launch  an  invesUga- 
tlon  Into  the  constructloh  of  the  new 
House  Office  Building  which  is  being 
erected  by  Matthew  McCloskey,  a  fund 
raiser  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  Is  the  same  McCloSkey  who  built 
a  veterans'  hospital  in  Boston  which 
started  to  show  defects  before  It  wu 
fully  occupied. 

This  is  the  same  McCloskey  who  built 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  which, 
we  hear,  Is  starting  to  crack  at  the 
seams. 

This  is  the  same  McCloskey  who,  with 
Bobby  Baker,  allegedly  padded  $35,000 
of  payola  Into  the  premium  on  the  per- 
formance  bond  In  connection  with  the 
stadium. 

At  least  the  GAO  may  be  able  to  tell 
Members  of  the  House  whether  the  new 
$100  million  House  Office  Building  is 
likely  to  crack  at  the  seams  if  ever  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  in. 


CAMPAIGN  ORATORY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  campaign  tactics,  I 
hapj)ened  to  be  one  of  those  who  was 
summoned  from  a  day  or  two  off  to  at- 
tend in  Washington  a  meeting  several 
years  ago  when  we  had  a  crisis  of  monu- 
mental proportions  In  Cuba.  I  went 
there  with  leaders  from  both  political 
parties  and  watched  the  action  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  un- 
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those    circumstances.    When    he  main.    The  subject  matter  Is  difficult, 

^ed  down  the  nuclear  barrel  which  The  atom  is  complex.    The  military  and 

^*«)inted  at  us  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  diplomatic  considerations  involved  are 

'**iT5lnchingly  called  Mr.  Khrushchev's  wide  ranging.    Ever  present  Is  a  neces- 

S^ndand  the  world  breathed  easier.  sity  to  resist  temptation  to  reap  partisan 

^Wtien  one  talks  about  campaign  tac-  political  advantage  by  confusing,  unscru- 

H     I  was  appalled,  amazed,  and  dis-  pulous  emotional  distortions  such  as  the 

^ted  with  the  Republican  candidate  television  advertisement  mentioned  by 

fv^e  Presidency  last  week  when  In  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 

campalgn  oratory  he  attempted  to  call  leck]  which  has  been  sponsored  by  the    subkiloton  and  low  klloton  yield  ranges 


and  rationally  be  preauthorized  by  the 
President  under  strictly  specified  con- 
ditions of  emergency  and  interruption 
of  communications  to  employ  suitable 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons,  we  do  not 
now  actually  possess  such  weapons  with 
the  necessary  characteristics  for  this 
purpose. 
True,   we   possess   such   weapons   in 


that  a 


manufactured    crisis.    If    one    Democratic  campaign  committee 


|«nts  to  look  at  cheap  campaign  politics 
tjyit  is  about  the  cheapest  I  ever  heard 
of.  


CAMPAIGN  ORATORY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
yjjanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address 
myself  to  the  campaign  oratory  Just 
beard  in  this  Chamber  relative  to  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is- 
sue is  very  basic  to  the  survival  of  the 
United  States.  The  debate  over  It  can 
do  Irreparable  mischief  to  America's  de- 
fenses if  those  who  engage  in  It  confuse 
rather  than  Inform  the  public  accurately 
regarding  the  nature,  the  potentialities, 
and  the  limitations  of  these  weapons.  I 
point  out  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thus  far  has  done  nothing  to  lift 
the  level  of  public  understanding  of  these 
matters.  I  must  admit  that  Senator 
Goldwater,  who  raised  the  issue,  did  so 
in  language  somewhat  ambiguous. 

This  need  to  inform  the  public  arises 
because  for  the  first  time  in  history,  con- 
trol over  a  weapon  has  shifted  from 
military  commanders  to  the  civilian 
population.  Even  though  by  law  the  U.S. 
Resident's  finger  Is  on  the  nuclear  trig- 
ger, that  finger  is,  in  turn,  controlled  by 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Wise  decisions  regarding  the  in- 
telligent use  or  nonuse  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons may  decide  the  wcldwide  contest 
between  communism  and  freedom. 
Tliese  decisions  will  not  depend  on  the 
iklll,  wisdom,  and  training  of  professional 
military  officers.  They  will  be  governed 
by  public  opinion.  Thus  it  is  that  every 
dtizen  must  possess  the  knowledge  basic- 
ally needed  to  achieve  rational  opinions 
which  will  control  the  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger In  a  manner  which  is  to  our  real 
national  interest  and  not  otherwise. 

We  still  have  far  to  go  to  achieve  the 
degree  of  public  understanding  of  nu- 
clear problems  required  for  this  purpose. 
Today's  attitudes  toward  nuclear  weap- 
ons churn  on  a  frothy  sea  of  emotion 
ripped  by  black  tides  of  Ignorance  which 
frequently  fiow  from  uruieeded  atomic 
security  restrictions.  These  attitudes 
are  buffeted  ceaselessly  by  Soviet  propa- 
ganda blasts  calculated  to  Immobilize 
the  West's  nuclear  defense  capabilities 
by  sowing  doubts  over  the  morality  of 
even  possessing  It. 

The  presidential  contenders  and  others 
engaged  in  this  debate  face  a  formidable 
challenge  to  shed  upon  this  subject  the 
kht  it  so  badly  needs.  The  time  is  brief. 
Only  a  few  short  campaign  weeks  re- 


Such  actions  as  that  pose  to  either 
presidential  candidates  the  possibility  of 
a  pyrric  victory  in  November.  The  next 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  placed  at  the  helm  of  a  country  for  4 
years  whose  vital  nuclear  poUcies  are 
guided  unwisely  by  misinformed  or  unin- 
formed public  clamor.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  the  contenders  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  all  who  seek  national  offices 
swiftly  to  bring  to  being  a  U.S.  citizenry 
properly  informed  regarding  our  nuclear 
problems  and  capable  of  resolving  them 
wisely. 

I  suggest  that  a  proper  begirming  can 
be  made  if  both  President  Johnson  and 
his  supporters  and  Senator  Goldwater 
and  his  supporters  point  out  that  we 
already  have  abandoned  to  the  Russians 
all  control  over  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. These  are  the  warheads  carried  by 
SAC  aircraft  and  ICBM's.  We  have  con- 
stantly restated  our  position  that  these 
are  deterrent  weapons.  As  such  they  will 
be  used  only  to  strike  back  should  the 
Russians  attack  us  with  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus  the  control  of  this  class  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  an  issue.  Their  control 
has  been  handed  to  the  Kremlin. 

My  next  suggestion  is  that  both  sides 
agree  that  basically  the  argmnent  is  over 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons.  As  such  the 
dispute  does  not  involve  all  of  what  are 
known  as  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  category  in- 
cludes those  which  may  be  carried  by 
aircraft  or  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  far  into  enemy  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  interdicting  supply  lines  and 
generally  disrupting  those  activities  out- 
side the  actual  battlefield  which  contrib- 
ute to  strength  on  the  battlefield.  Use 
of  these  weapons  often  involves  the  civil- 
ian population  and  supporting  civilian 
installations.  The  warheads  for  such 
tactical  nuclear  purposes  may  often  in- 
volve yields  equal  to  or  exceeding  by  sev- 
eral times  those  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombs. 

By  way  of  contrast,  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons,  around  which  the  current  dis- 
pute revolves,  are  weapons  whose  use  is 
restricted  to  the  area  of  combat  and 
whose  application  Is  against  enemy  com- 
bat personnel.  Ideally  weapons  suitable 
for  this  use  should  be  put  to  swift  use  by 
commanders  on  the  battlefield  as  fluid 
situations  occur.  No  one  who  has  expe- 
rienced combat  imder  such  conditions 
will  argue  that  that  delay  or  Indecision 
in  the  application  of  force  at  oppor- 
tune targets  at  opportune  times  courts 
anjrthing  but  quick  and  certain  defeat. 
Weapons  suitable  for  battlefield  use 
must  possess  certain  characteristics, 
however. 

The  real  crux  of  the  present  dispute 
lies  basically  in  the  fact  that,  even  ad- 
mitting military  commanders  can  safely 


Senator  Goldwater  properly  points  out 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  a  battlefield 
nuclear  weapon  of  less  explosive  force 
than  a  conventional  one.  However,  In 
addition  to  its  blast  the  nuclear  weapon 
will  release  radiation,  which  the  conven- 
tional weapon  will  not.  Although  the 
radiation  released  by  a  single  small  bat- 
tlefield nuclear  weapon  might  be  small, 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  only  a  single 
weapon  would  be  fired.  The  cumula- 
tive radioactivity  of  several  such  weaiJons 
could  result  In  conditions  much  more 
severe  than  the  firing  of  an  equal  nximber 
of  conventional  warheads.  Without  the 
ability  to  guarantee  the  confinement  of 
such  radioactive  effects  to  the  battlefield 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  tactical 
commander's  decision  might  well  have 
strategic  Implications  ranging  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  command. 

Thus  the  real  crux  of  the  current 
argument  is  not  really  whether  field 
commanders  should  be  preauthorized  to 
employ  suitable  nuclear  weapons.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  is  right  in  his  feeling 
that  they  should.  The  real  cnix  of  this 
argument  is  that  we  do  not  possess  suit- 
able battlefield  nuclear  weapons  so  to 
employ  and  President  Johnson  is  right 
in  his  feeling  that  field  commanders 
should  not  be  preauthorized  to  employ 
the  unsuitable  ones  now  in  stockpile. 

The  pity  of  the  debate  ranging  on  this 
political  battlefront  so  far  is  that  John- 
son has  been  talking  about  one  thing, 
Goldwater  has  been  talking  about  an- 
other, and  neither  has  made  It  clear  they 
are  really  talking  about  different  things. 
The  further  tragedy  of  the  debate  so  far 
is  that  nobody  yet  has  pointed  out  that 
It  is  possible  for  them  to  get  on  common 
groimd.  This  possibility  exists  within 
the  present  state  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
art.  It  only  awaits  the  proper  direction 
of  the  effort  of  our  atomic  scientists  to 
go  about  It. 

It  is  possible  within  the  immediate 
future  to  develop  and  quickly  f)lace  In 
stockpile  tonnage  yield  battlefl^  nu- 
clear weapons  with  such  small  ifefliation 
effects  that  no  concern  need  be  Ireld  over 
the  confinement  of  these  effects  to  the 
battlefield.  On  only  a  slightly  longer 
time  scale  it  should  be  possible  for  our 
laboratories  to  supply  field  commanders 
neutron  emitting  nuclear  weapons  whose 
radiation  effects  are  limited  to  the  im- 
mediate firing  range  and  whose  explosive 
yield  Is  so  slight  that  physical  destruc- 
tion to  cities  and  structures  would  be  far 
less  extensive  than  that  from  use  of  con- 
ventional weapons.  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  beyond  these  first  develop- 
ments, others  are  in  store  which  would 
permit  a  further  discrimination  In  re- 
sponse truly  affording  us  the  "wider 
choice  than  humiliation  or  all-out  nu- 
clear action"  for  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  so  wisely  pleaded. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  President 
Johns  >n  at  no  time  has  ever  claimed  to 
have  { rdered  the  nuclear  laboratories  to 
proceed  with  the  developments  I  have 
outllni  id.  If  there  is  fault  to  be  foimd  it 
Is  in  lailiu-e  of  this  initiative. 


AWAI  D  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  SCHOLAR- 
SHI  'S  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
NO'  "RE  DAME,  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanl:  nous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  re  narks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th<  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinoli? 

The  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pi  vilege  yesterday  to  participate  in 
a  sign  flcant  ceremony  held  in  your  office 
in  CO  mection  with  the  award  of  the 
Presic  ent  John  P.  Kennedy  Civil  Rights 
Schol  krships  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  South  Bend,  Ind.  These  scholar- 
ships were  created  through  the  devotion 
and  g(  inerosity  of  John  and  Oulda  Bund- 
schuh  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bundschuh 
recog:  lized  in  the  late  President  Kennedy 
a  pro:  ound  interest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans.  In  undertak- 
ing U  express  their  respect  for  the  late 
Presit  ent  and  their  gratitude  to  the 
Almlg  ity,  they  have  created  these  two 
schoh  rships  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame 

My  particular  part  in  the  ceremony 
today  in  the  Speaker's  office  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  my  constituent, 
Jacqv  Bs  Prank  Yates,  of  Waukegan,  in 
Ulino  s'  12th  Congressional  District,  is 
one  o '  the  first  recipients  of  the  Presi- 
dent .  ohn  P.  Kennedy  civil  rights  schol - 
arshii*.  The  other  recipient  is  Leon 
John  Roos.  of  Houston,  Tex. 

Th<se  two  students  are  outstanding 
exam  )les  of  fine,  young,  American  man- 
hood. Prank  Yates  achieved  a  record  of 
scholi.rship  at  Notre  Dame  last  year 
which  included  a  3.8  average  in  mathe- 
matics.  In  the  case  of  John  Roos,  he 
achieved  a  4.0  average  during  his  junior 
year  i  t  Notre  Dame. 

Mr  Speaktr,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate John  and  Ouida  Bundschuh  for 
their  demonstration  of  gratitude  to  God 
and  t )  their  country  by  the  creation  and 
awarJing  of  the  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy civil  rights  scholarships.  In  addi- 
tion, :  want  to  congratulate  Notre  Dame 
Unlv(rsity  for  its  faithful  work  in  ad- 
.minlE  tering  these  scholarships,  as  well  as 
in  it;  other  important  academic  and 
spirit  ial  work  in  the  field  of  education, 
imdei  the  brilliant  guidance  and  direc- 
tion ( f  Pather  Theodore  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent )f  the  university. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press specif  congratulations  to  the  two 
fine  young  men  who  are  the  recipients 
of  tliese  awards — Jacques  Prank  Yates 
and  I  eon  John  Roos. 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  public  officials  of 
the  history  of  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Buckley,  State  auditor  for  the 
past  24  years,  died  suddenly  on  Septem- 
ber 9  last.  He  was  recognized,  ajid 
properly  so,  as  the  most  outstanding 
State  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth's 
history. 

For  24  years.  State  Auditor  Buckley,  or 
Tom,  as  he  was  respectfully  and  en- 
dearingly called,  served  Massachusetts 
with  great  ability,  with  dedication,  hon- 
orably and  trustworthy  in  every  respect, 
and  above  all,  with  courage.  Tom 
Buckley  was  a  political  institution  in 
Massachusetts  based  on  respect  of  all  the 
people.  Prom  the  first  time  he  was 
elected  24  years  ago,  he  was  reelected 
every  2  years  by  overwhelming  majority, 
leading  other  constitutional  officers  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  votes. 

On  Wednesday  last,  State  Auditor 
Buckley  suddenly  died.  He  was  not  op- 
posed in  the  primary  of  the  next  day  and 
would  have  been  reelected  in  November 
for  his  13th  term.  His  death  was  most 
unexpected,  and  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts niourn  his  loss. 

In  his  first  campaign,  24  years  ago,  his 
opponent  on  election  day  was  heralded 
throughout  the  press  and  otherwise  as  a 
"great  orator."  Tom  Buckley  countered 
by  saying,  "I  am  an  auditor,  not  an  ora- 
tor." In  a  few  words  he  drove  home 
a  point  that  was  most  effective.  He  won 
easily,  and  has  never  had  any  trouble 
since  in  being  reelected,  his  majorities  in- 
creasing with  each  campaign.  On  No- 
vember next  Tom  Buckley  would  have 
been  elected  for  his  13th  term  which  his 
sudden  death  denies  him. 

In  the  passing  of  State  Auditor  Buck- 
ley, I  have  lost  a  very  close  and  personal 
friend — Massachusetts  has  lost  one  of 
Its  most  outstanding  sons. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  his 
brother  and  sister  our  deep  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


THE 
SA 


LATE  STATE  AUDITOR  OP  MAS- 
7HUSETTS,     HON.     THOMAS     J. 


BUCKLEY 

Mi    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE  LATE  NORMAN  J.  GOULD  OF 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y.,  FORMERLY  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev/ 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  distinguished  predecessors  from  the 
upstate  New  York  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  the  Honorable 
Norman  J.  Gould,  of  Seneca  Falls,  passed 
away  the  other'day.  Norman  Gould  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  from  1917  to 
1923. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  here  an  editorial  from  the  Geneva 
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Times  of  Geneva.  N.Y.,  fbr  Aumi^  «, 
1964.  extolUng  the  character  MidacL5 
pUshments  of  former  Cotibt^^' 
Gould.    The  editorial  is  a^  foUo^Sr^ 

NOKMAN    J.    GOXJLD 

An  industrial  giant  passed  from  the  PinB« 
Lakes  scene  yesterday  and  hla  loss  will  hills' 
in  many  areas.  Twt 

Norman  J.  Gould,  like  his  grandfather  >nri 
others  who  made  the  pump  Oompany  in  a^ 
eca  Palls  the  world's  largest;was  practlwiw 
an  institution  In  his  beloved  hometowl 
Since  1848.  when  the  company  was  founds 
Goulds  Pumps  has  provided  employment  fnJ 
generation  after  generation. 

"N.J.."  as  president  for  57  consecutlv. 
years,  deserves  major  credit  for  the  solid 
growth  of  the  company  and  the  institution 
of  employee  benefits  In  many  ca^s  far  ahead 
of  their  general  acceptance  by  Industry 

But.  Important  as  were  his  contrlbutloni 
to  the  economic  health  of  Seneca  Countr 
Mr.  Gould  will  be  well  remeinbered  In  mauj 
other  areas.  He  was  deviated  to  the  Bot 
Scout  movement  and  gave-  countless  houa 
to  development  of  the  Pingtr  Lakes  Council 
He  was  a  prime  mover  In  ;  making  possible 
the  new  community  center  and  the  Senec* 
Palls  Hospital.  He  aided  coKunimlty  projects 
devotedly. 

Politics  were  always  a  passion  with  Mr 
Gould  and  he  remained  alertly  Interested  in 
national.  State,  and  local  developments 
throughout  his  life.  Ha\^ng  served  as  a 
Congressman  while  still  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Gould  had  an  exceptional  circle  of  contacts 
many  of  whom  sought — and  recelved-^lls 
political  advice  over  the  years.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  citizens 
public  expenditure  groupi — an  agency  de- 
voted to  ending  waste  In  government— for 
many  years. 

The  successful  pump  works  In  Seneca  Palls 
stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the  buslnea 
acumen  and  drive  of  Mr.  Gould.  But  to 
many — Including  his  friends  on  this  news- 
paper— the  end  to  the  friendly  visits,  the 
countless  kind  acts  of  a  Finger  Lakes  neigh- 
bor will  long  remain  as  important  memories. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tre- 
mendously concerned  wtith  the  action  we 
have  taken  today  to  send  the  social  se- 
curity bill  to  conference  without  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  legislation  including 
the  Senate  amendments  on  hospital  care 
for  the  aged. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  con- 
ferees will  report  a  bill  including  hos- 
pital care  provisions,  since  most  of  the 
conferees  have  expressed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  appears 
very  unlikely  that  a  record  vote  will  be 
taken  in  the  House  this  year  on  this 
issue.  If  the  conferees  report  the  social 
security  amendments  back  without  the 
hospital  care  provisions,  the  House  will 
only  have  the  choice  of  voting  the  modest 
social  security  increases  either  up  or 
down. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  modest 
and  insignificant  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  increase  the  contri- 
butions to  a  level  which  may  practically 
preclude  the  addition  o 
in  the  future. 


hospital  beneflti 
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It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  par- 
U^entary  situation  wiU  perrnit  *  roU; 
TTrr vote  on  this  issue,  so  that  the  House 
S^  be%rautted  to  work  its  will  beyond 
T  stoSrprivilege  either  of  accepting 
0?  rejSting  the  modest  increases  m  so- 
cial  security  benefits. 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The     SPEAKER.     This     is     Private 
raipndar  Day.    The  Clerk  wUl  call  the 
fi?st    individual    bill    on    the    Private 
Calendar.    ^^^^^^_^^_ 

DR    AND   MRS.    ABEL   GORFAIN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 

^*Sr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  J,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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JONG  WAN  I^EE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6479) 
for  the  relief  of  Jong  Wan  Lee. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


for 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  353) 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ttiis  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES    WAVERLY    WATSON.    JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 

for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 

^°The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  pre j udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  MAROWITZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1219) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson].  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  F.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  F.  MacPhail, 
lieutenant.  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  pre  j  udice . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAXIE  L.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6183) 
for  the  relief  of  Maxie  L.  Stevens. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  J.  W.  GWIN.  SR. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2747) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  J.  W.  Gwin, 

Sr 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OSCAR  V.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7176) 
for  the  relief  of  Oscar  V.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELEN  J.  GOOGINS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6839) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  J.  Googins. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  W.  CASSELL.  U.S. 
ARMy 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9286) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  John  W.  Cassell. 
U.S.  Army.  ,       _     , 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARENCE  L.  AIU,  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  9406) 
for  the  reUef  of  Clarence  L.  Aiu  and 
Others. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  following  claimants,  or  to  his  sxu-vl- 
vors,  the  svim  designated,  in  full  satisfaction 
of  his  clsdm  against  the  United  States,  which 
sum  represents  the  reasonable  value  of  each 
claimant's  personal  property  lost,  damaged, 
or  destroyed  by.  and  personal  expenses  In- 
curred as  a  result  of.  typhoon  "Karen"  which 
occurred  at  Guam.  Marianas  Islands,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1962.  where  each  claimant  was  re- 
quired to  be  Incident  to  his  service  as  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government: 
Clarence  L.  Aiu.  $652.06;  Ralph  C.  Alexan- 
der, $225;  Ronald  E.  Bereman.  $570;  Donald 
P.    Berrlgan.    $660.77;    John   M.    Bonvissuto. 
$1,919.60;  Thomas  G.  Brown.  $2,475.45;  Nor- 
man L.  Butner.  $675;  George  T.  Candy.  $1386; 
WllUs  S.  Cannon,  Junior,  $2,134;  Harry  Clark. 
Junior,  $2,537.60;  George  DeLlma.  $801;  John 
C.   Enlow.    $198;    Wilfrid   P.   Gehrkin.    $325; 
Marvin     A.     Gradwohl.    $7,221.28;     Emll    E. 
Ouenther.  $881;   Harold  W.  Hamm,  Junior, 
$235;  Chester  D.  Hand,  $1,638; 

George  T.  Harris,  $3,084.74;  George  P.  Hart- 
ley, $1,951.50;  William  A.  Hawkins,  $618.22; 
Yushlo  Hlrata.  $1,290;  Guy  R.  Hudson. 
$1,476.10;  Ronald  H.  Inefuku.  $843.19;  WU- 
liam  G.  Jackson,  $1,909;  Loren  E.  Jones. 
$1,146.95;  Leroy  E.  Joppie.  $260;  Arthur  K. 
Kawal,  $529;  Lyle  V.  Kllpatrick.  $489;  Verden 
Kim,  $876;  Albert  S.  C.  Kong,  $2,181.40;  James 
T.  Kushlma,  $264.25;  William  A.  Lawless, 
$1,503.83;  Roy  S.  Makio,  $797;  Manuel  Marin, 
$6,856;  K.  Steward  McClelland,  $329; 

Lestel  D.  McQuay,  $54.77;  Alexander  8. 
Melliglo,  $2,584.45;  Wallace  T.  Morloka. 
$3,128.19;  Thomas  J.  Morris.  $1,284;  Judson 
S.  Munsey,  $3,463.05;  Gary  J.  Nelson,  $510.50; 
Cornelius  E.  O'Brien,  $1,023;  James  T.  O'Don- 
neU.  $2,436.97;  Robert  E.  Orr.  $675;  John  H. 
Outcalt.  $1,108.25;  Daniel  J.  Pereira.  $1,453; 
James  V.  Powell.  $214;  Agnes  M.  Pratt. 
$1,144.20;  John  B.  Pratt.  Jr..  $807.90;  Joe  C. 
Price.  $947.55;  Lloyd  V.  Richmond.  $2,495; 
Leroy  Rosa,  $80;  Kenneth  H.  Short.  $1,768; 

Vlanne  C.  Stream,  $626.50;  Chester  K.  Tat- 
Bumura,  $1,106.90;  Raymond  S.  Tokumoto, 
$971.22;  Charles  M.  Unten.  $3,184.75;  Arthur 
H.  Watt.  $545;  James  A.  Wene,  $449;  Homer 
L.  WiUess,  $1,834.86;  Robert  G.  C.  Wong.  $135; 
Gordon  R.  Yen,  $400. 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  these  claims,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  im- 
mediately upon  its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike  "$7,221.28"  and  in- 
sert "$6,500". 

Page  2.  line  20.  strike  "$6,856"  and  insert 

"$6,500". 

The    committee    amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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JAMES   P.   HUBBARD. 
ARMY 


U.S. 


The  C  erk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  9430) 
for  the  ]  ellef  of  Lt.  Col.  James  P.  Hub- 
bftrd.  Ui  .  Army. 

Mr.  C  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  o  er  without  prejudice. 

The  S  »EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ(  ist  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  w&a  no  objection. 


D  ^NIEL  WALTER  MILES 

The  C  erk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9847) 
for  the  ]  ellef  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

Mr.  CROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimc  us  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  o  er  without  prejudice. 

The  S:  'BAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ(  st  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  xras  no  objection. 


M  :KOY-HELGERSON  CO. 

The  C  erk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9949) 
for  the  r  ;llef  of  McKoy-Helgerson  Co. 

Mr.  EI  LSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmois  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  o\  er  without  prejudice. 

The  SH  »EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  ^as  no  objection. 


The 
to    p 
artistic 
Rovelsta 


YGVE  A.  ROVEUSTAD 


»rk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10259) 
ie  for  the  remimeration  of 
jrvlces  rendered  by  Trygve  A. 
In  the  creation  of  certain  de- 
signs forjthe  "American  Roll  of  Honor," 
a  memo]ial  book,  now  reposing  in  the 
Americai  i  Memorial  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedrt  1.  London,  England. 

Mr.  FOBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  t  e  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  riquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  > 
There  ^  vas  no  objection. 


COL.  Wl  LLIAM  W.  THOMAS  AND  LT. 
COL.  J  ORMAN  R.  SNYDER,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCi: 

The  CI  irk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11468) 
for  the  r<  lief  of  Col.  William  W.  Thomas 
and  Lt.  qol.  Norman  R.  Snyder,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  (3ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimo  IS  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  o\  er  without  prejudice. 

The  SI  EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque  st  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 


There 


V&8  no  objection. 


CM,   SGT.  ROBERT  J.  BECKER,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

The  Clferk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11469) 
for  the  relief  of  CM.  Sgt.  Robert  J. 
Becker,  i:  .S.  Air  Force, 

Mr.  I  ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoits  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  o\  er  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  THOMAS  O.  LAWTON,  JR.,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11484) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Thomas  O.  Lawton, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  CLAUDE  E.  TABOR,  JR.,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11485) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Claude  E.  Tabor, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


R  F. 


PORT.  CORA  LEE  PORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5898) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  P.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Port 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  »^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


YIH-HO  PAO  AND  HIS  WIFE,  JOANNE 
T.  PAO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  584)  for 
the  relief  of  Yih-Ho  Pao  and  his  wife, 
Joanne  T.  Pao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  alien  skilled 
specialists  and  certain  relatives  of  United 
States  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  24,  1962  (76  Stat.  1247),  Ylh- 
Ho  Pao  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
an  alien  eligible  for  a  quota  imnnlgrant  status 
under  the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  (1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on  the 
basis  of  a  petition  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  AprU  1,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  WENDELL  BOLTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1737>  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Wendell  Bolta, 


September  15 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CIp* 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  ^^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bau». 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat^4 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  not. 
withstanding  the  provision  Of'sectloii  ^ 
(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonaiitw 
Act.  Arthur  Wendell  Bolta  may  be  Issued 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  f,i 
permanent  residence  if  he  Is  found  to  ^ 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provision! 
of  such  Act:  Provided,  That,  unless  the  bene 
flclary  Is  entitled  to  care  under  chanter  m 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  u 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Inunlura 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided  further 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  whldh  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GLENDA  WILLIAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1966)  for 
the  relief  of  Glenda  Williams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Glenda  Williams  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hercules  Ellis,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  piirsuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HATTIE  LU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1986)  for 
the  relief  of  Hattie  Lu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hattie  Lu,  the  fliancee  of  A/10 
Ronald  E.  Payne,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  Visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  If  the  administrative  authori- 
ties find  ( 1 )  that  the  said  Hattie  Lu  Is  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide  in- 
tention of  being  married  to  the  said  A/10 
Ronald  E.  Payne  and  (2)  that  she  is  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Hattie  Lu.  she  shall  be  required  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  shall  occvir  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Hattie  Lu,  the  Attorney  Genek-al  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  ad- 
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,«ion  for  permanent  residence  of  the  said 
?^  e  LU  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by 
?„  of  tue  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
Hme  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa^ed. 
S  a  mo"o^  ^o  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ____^_^^^ 

FRANCISCO  NAVARRO-PAZ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1999)  for 
thP  reUef  of  Francisco  Navarro-Paz. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows: 

TtP  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
r,i  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ulrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
nurooses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Art  Francisco  Navarro-Paz  shaU  be  held  and 
rnMldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reswi  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)(2)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Czeslaw 
(Chester)  Kaluzny  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Mallnowskl,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  father  of  the  said  Czeslaw 
(Chester)  Kaluzny  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  xmder  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ALEXA  DANIEL 

The  Clerk  called   the  biU    (S.  2163) 
for  the  relief  of  Alexa  Daniel. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEBRA  LYNNE  SANDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2673)  for 
the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne  Sanders. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


any  amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  application  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by 
any  employee  or  former  employee  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  available  for  the  payment  of 
wages  to  employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
to  any  such  employee  or  former  employee,  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  any  amounts  erroneotisly 
paid  to  him  as  described  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  "members  of"  and 
Insert  "represented  by". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GIUSEPPE  DiCENSO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2205)  for 
the  relief  of  Giuseppe  DiCenso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Giuseppe  DiCenso  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Mrs.  Antonio  DiCenso,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pxursuant  to  section 
206(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOANNE  IRENE  TAYLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2812)  for 
the  relief  of  Joanne  Irene  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Joanne  Irene  Taylor  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HONORATA  A.  VDA  DE  NARRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2063)  for 
the  relief  of  Honorata  A.  Vda  de  Narra. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENISE  HOJEBANE  BARROOD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2599)  for 
the  relief  of  Denise  Hojebane  Barrood. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CZESLAW  (CHESTER)   KALUZNY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2629)  for 
the  relief  of  Czeslaw  (Chester)  Kaluzny. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
ALASKA  RAILROAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1640)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  employ- 
ees and  former  employees  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road who  are  members  of  Lodge  No.  1735  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
are  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  amounts  erroneously 
paid  to  them  without  competent  administra- 
tive authority  as  retroactive  wage  Increases 
for  the  period  October  9,  1962,  through  Jan- 
uary 9,  1963,  such  amounts  having  been  paid 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  such  employees. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 


WITHDRAW    SUSPENSION    OF    DE- 
PORTATION OF  JOE  QUONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  with- 
drawing suspension  of  deportation  of  Joe 
Quong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  section  246(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.CA. 
1256(a)),  withdraws  the  suspension  of 
deportation  in  the  case  of  Joe  Quong 
(A-5635350)  which  was  previously  granted 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

UICHI  KAYAHARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2306) 
for  the  relief  of  Uichl  Kayahara. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Uichl  Kayahara  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 
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September  15 


Witt  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strlki  oxit  all  of  the  enacting  claiise  and 
insert  L  i  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Thai ,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  dli  scted  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders an  1  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arree  t,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  »8e  of  Ulchi  Kayahara.  Prom  and 
after  tt  e  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  sale  Ulchi  Kayahara  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  defKDrtation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  ui  on  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings we-e  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  ord  srs  have  Issued." 

The  !ommittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rei  ,d  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  a  id  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w  Eis  laid  on  the  table. 


The 


GEORGE  A.  GRABERT 

Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4758) 
for  the  relief  of  George  A.  Grabert. 

Mr.  ]  LALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  wichout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re  guest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssoui? 

Ther ;  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  blerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  5853) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

Ther;  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  th  s  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represe  itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Robert 
J.  Beas  ( if  6441  Grosse  Drive,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
hereby  :  b  relieved  of  all  llabUity  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $800.  Such 
sum  re]  iresents  the  amount  which  he  was 
requirec  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  package  of 
register)  d  mail  while  he  was  employed  at 
the  United  States  poet  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Sec.  i.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to 
the  said  Robert  J.  Beas,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Tres  sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  any 
amount;  paid  by  him  in  reduction  of  the 
indebte<  ness  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  ^  ithheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  beciuse  of  that  indebtedness:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Ac  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  servl(  es  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shal  I  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upc  a  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
any  run   not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  Jill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rea  d  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ai  id  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w  IS  laid  on  the  table. 


MR$.  MARIA  EDUVIGIS  ARAN 
HEFFERNAN 

The  blerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5978) 
for  th«  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Eduvlgis 
Aran  Heffeman. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvlgis  Aran  Heffernan,  the  widow  of 
a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  within  the  purview  of  section  lOKal  (27) 
(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  that  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REV.     DONALD     AKSEL     OLSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "H.R.  6008) 
for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  minor 
children  of  the  Reverend  Donald  Aksel 
Olsen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the^enate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  entitlement  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Reverend  Donald  Aksel 
Olsen  (social  security  account  numbered 
399-28-0634)  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
the  basis  of  his  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  (and  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  such  benefltis ) ,  the  said  Donald 
Aksel  Olsen  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  filed  a  valid  waiver  certificate  under 
section  1402(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  on  (and  effective  from  and 
after)  June  16,  1957. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LYNETTE  MARGARET  WARRILOW 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8967) 
for  the  relief  of  Lynette  Margaret  War- 
rilow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^^s  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lynette  Margaret  VVarrilow  and 
child,  the  fiancee  of  Corporal  Joseph  Frecas. 
United  States  Marine  Corp.=:,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  minor  child,  shall  be 
eligible  for  visas  as  nonimmigrant  temporary 
visitors  for  a  period  of  three  months:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  administrative  authorities 
find  that  the  said  Lynette  Margaret  Warrllow 
and  child  are  coming  to  the  United  States 
with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  being  married 
to  the  said  Corporal  Joseph  Prescas  and  that 
they  are  found  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  imnUgratlon  laws.  In  the  event  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  persons  does 
not  occur  within  three  months  after  the  en- 
try of  the  said  Lynette  Margaret  Warrllow 
and  child,  they  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  the 
event  that  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  shall  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Lynette 
Margaret  Warrllow  and  child,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence 
of  the  said  Lynette  Margaret  Warrllow  and 


child,  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  bv  t>»- 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  ^  ^* 

With  the  f  oUowing  committee  amend 
ments :  ^* 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  name  "Lynett. 
Margaret  Warrllow"  strike  out  the  worda  "Im 

line  5,   strike  out  the  nam. 
substitute  the  named 


"Pres- 


child". 

On  page  1, 
"Frecas"  and 
cas". 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  "and 
her  minor  child,",  insert  the  name  "Mich  J 
Warrllow,".  **' 

On  page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  the  languaj, 
"and  child  are"  and  substitute  the  wort 
"is".  , 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  first  wort 
"child,",  Insert  the  name  "Michael  Warrl- 
low,". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  the  words  "and 
child,".  Insert  the  name  "Michael  Warrllow  " 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after  the  words  "and 
child".  Insert  ",  Michael  Warrllow,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lynette  Margaret 
Warrllow  and  her  child,  Michael  Warri- 
low." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


wr: 


STAIMAN  BROS. -SIMON  WRECKING 
CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9029) 
for  the  relief  of  Staiman  Bros.-Simon 
Wrecking  Co. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


C.  R.  SHAEFFER  &  SONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9647) 
for  the  relief  of  C.  R.  Shaeflfer  &  Sons. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SGT. 


DONALD  E.  HURRLE,  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10198) 
for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Donald  E.  Hurrle, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Ser- 
geant Donald  E.  Hurrle,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $129.49,  representing  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation earned  by  him  during  the  period 
July  30,  1963,  through  August  8.  1963,  aa  an 
employee  of  the  Bostonia  station  of  the  El 
Cajon,  California,  post  office  when,  through  a 
misunderstanding,  he  continued  his  employ- 
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♦  ^t  the  post  office  while  officially  in  the 
ment  "_^";^*'_j-  advance  leave. 
^TbT  Th??e°cre;ary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
<  Lrt  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
tborlMfl  »"  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
'""''.'Z,  t^sergeant  Donald  E.  Hurrle.  an 
P'^nSi  %ual  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
■^^t*  nald  by  him  or  withheld  from  sums 
If^wLeCe  him  by  reason  of  the  liability 


otherwise 
referred   to   In 


this  Act.     No  part  of   the 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  John  Henry  Tay- 
lor, of  Columbus,  Georgia,  the  sum  certified 
to  him  by  the  Postmaster  General  as  the 
aggregate  of  amounts  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  John  Henry  Taylor  and  amounts 
withheld  by  the  United  States  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him  from  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  the 


States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act. 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans.  ,  ^.^     - 

Sfc  6  In  the  administration  of  the  im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Czeslawa 
Podgorska  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prank  Helma.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  sub- 


"SS  appropriated  Tn  this^Vection  B^l  be     H'rst  ""Bectlon  of  th^  Act.     No  ^-^  °f  ^^«     fee;  trauTh;"condmonk  in  that  section  re- 

"^^nr  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent     amount  appropriat«i   in  this  faction  snau     j  eligible  orphans. 

P'^Jttorney  on  account  of  services  rendered     be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  «f  ^«f.  ^y  ^S^         Si  7.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 

or  attorney  on  a  ^^^^     ^  ^^  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren-         °=^-    ' '  -     -        -..-      -  -      r  .,._„. 

"^T^uSawJul    anycontr^ttothecon-     dired   in   connection   with  this   clato    and     migration 

"**"     .i^th^anding      Any  person  violat-     the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 

trary  notwlthstanaing.^^  Ao/«T^n  be  deemed     the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any  person 

violating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


rv  notWltnsiauuiuB.     '"'j    t^ — — 

m/Le  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
^fiiJv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc- 
K  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 
Page  1.  line  3.  strike  "Donald  E."  and  In- 

""'^^rnnfi  strike  "Donald  E."  and  in- 
sert  "Donald  B.". 
The    committee     amendments    were 

^^rtie  bui  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read. 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sergeant  Donald 
R  Hurrle,  United  States  Marine  Corps." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^^____^__ 

GERALD  ST.  JOHN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10242) 
for  the  relief  of  Gerald  St.  John. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1157)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 


JOSEPH  B.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10725) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Stevens. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  HENRY  TAYLOR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10879) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Henry  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $923.51,  representing  the  amount 
of  salary  overpayment  received  by  him  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  periods  of 
January  1,  1953,  through  November  30,  1957, 
and  Janviary  11,  1958,  through  September  15, 
1962,  due  to  administrative  error  in  the  cer- 
tification of  service  for  longevity  credit  and 
Without  fault  on  his  part.    In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall   be   given   for   the   amount   for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Severia  Cortes  Naranjo  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)    of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Perfecto   Nopasa   Naranjo,   a   citizen   of  the 
United  States,  and  Remedlos  Cortes  Naranjo, 
a  lawfully  resident  alien  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)   of  the  Act,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  re- 
lating to  eligible  orphans. 

Sec  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Dorian  Whang 
and  Bonlta  Whang  may  be  classified  as  eli- 
gible orphans  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
petitions  filed  in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  C.  Llcatesi,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans.  Section  205(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  petitions  which  may 
be  approved,  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this 
case. 

Sec  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  George  Scar- 
gall  (formerly  George  Zammit)  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Scargall,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Sec  4.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mir  J  ana 
Tomas  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  A.  Tomas. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

Sec  5.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Maria  Stella 
Pezzo  Calafato  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George    Calafato,    citizens    of    the    United 


,,,,g.„ and     Nationality     Act,     Lillana 

Vrchkovska  Pandoff  may  be  classified  as  an 
eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101  (b)(1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of^ 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mr^ 
William  S.  Pandoff,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Sec  8  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Krystyna 
Horoszko  Powell  may  be  classified  as  an  eli- 
gible orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lyndall  G.  Powell,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Sec  9.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Letlzla  Geta 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Domenlco  Geta.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  tiie 
conditions  in  that  section  relaUng  to  eligible 
orphans.  ^  ^.      _ 

Sec  10.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Annunzlata 
Zingarelli  (also  knovsm  as  Pedone)  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pasquale  Pedone,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions   in   that    section   relating    to    eligible 

orphans.  ,  ^^     , 

Sec  11.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Despina  E. 
Foimdoulakis  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  m  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick 
Matheakls,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans. 

Sec  12  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Krystyna 
Zlellnski  (formerly  Krystyna  Widz)  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Zlellnski,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LOUIS  ST.  LAURENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6184) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  St.  Laurent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America 
the 

tlonallty 
and 

mltted  to 
residence 
Amend 
the    relief 
Laurent.'/ 


i*   Congress  assembled.  That,  for 

of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Ma- 

LoxilB  St.  Laurent  shall  be  held 

to  have  been   lawfully  ad- 

:he  United  States  for  permanent 

of  AprU  30.  1956. 

title  BO  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for 

of    Lo\ilB    Stephen    Edouard    St. 
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A:t, 
conslc  ered 


tae 


With  tt^e  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


naiae 


On  page 
•Xoula  St. 
of   the 
Laurent". 

On  page 
SO,  1956' 
date  "May 


1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 

:  iaurent"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 

"Loiils   Stephen   Edouard  St. 


line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "April 
ahd  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
16,  1959". 


c(  mmittee    amendments    were 


The 
agreed  to. 

The  bil 
and  read 
time  and 

The  tltl 
"For  the  r  >lief 
St.  Lauren  t. 

A  moti4n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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The 
solution' '( 
of  certain 
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'yy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
assembled.  That,  In  the  admln- 
the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Chuck,  Yu  Lai  Jin,  Yu   Lai 
Yu  Blng  Cheong  shall  be  eligible 
]  lonlmmlgrant  temporary  visitors  : 
the  administrative  authori- 
the  said  Yu  Blng  Chuck,  Yu 
Lai  Chum,  and  Yu  Blng  Cheong 
;o  the  United  States  for  the  ptir- 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
of  the  United  States,  and  that 
fo^nd  otherwise  admissible  under 
laws.    In    the    event    the 
relationship   between    the   above- 
does  not   occtir  within   the 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chuck,  Yu  Lai   Jin.  Yu  Lai 
ru  Blng  Cheong  shall  be  required 
i  rom  the  United  States  and  uj>on 
so  shall  be  deported  In  accord - 
provisions  of  sections  242  and 
Igratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 
that  the  adoption  becomes  valid, 
Blng  Chuck,  Yu  Lai  Jin.  Yu  Lai 
Blng  Cheong  may  be  classined 
>rphanA  within  the  meaning  of 
"  )(1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
p^tltlons  filed  in  their  behalf  by 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee.  pursuant 
(b)   of  the  Act.  subject  to  all 
In  that  section  relating  to  ell- 
,  whereupon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
and  directed  to  record  the 
for  permanent  residence  of 
Blng  Chuck.  Yu  Lai  Jin,  Yu  Lai 
ru  Bing  Cheong,  upon  payment 
qu  red  visa  fees,  as  of  the  date  of 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 
the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
JJatlonallty  Act.  Leonora  Guevara 
I  hall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a 
temporary  visitor:   Provided, 
ad^nlnlstrative  authorities  find  that 
Guevara  Vlllanueva  Is  com- 
Xfnlted  States  for  the  purpose  of 
by  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Benny   C. 
of  the  United  States,  and 
fbund  otherwise  admissible  under 


clt  zens 


the  Immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the 
adoption  relationship  between  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  the 
time  proscribed  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
said  Leonora  Guevara  Vlllanueva  shall  be 
required  to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  adoption 
becomes  valid,  the  said  Leonora  Guevara  Vll- 
lanueva may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  the  said  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benny  C.  Fajardo.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans,  whereupon  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Leonora  Guevara  Vlllanueva.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee,  as  of  the  date 
of  her  entry  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Clarence  Earle 
Davis  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor:  Provided.  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Clarence  Earle  Davis  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  ,^gr  the  purpose  of  being 
adopted  by  Mr.  a?id  Mrs.  Clarence  Rupert 
Davis,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  la  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  adoption 
relationship  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons does  not  occur  within  the  time  pro- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said 
Clarence  Earle  Davis  shall  be  required  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure 
to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  the 
event  that  the  adoption  becomes  valid,  the 
said  Clarence  Earle  Davis  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Rupert  Davis, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans,  whereupon  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Clarence  Earle 
Davis,  upon  pmyment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
as  of  the  date  of  his  entry  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Marcla  Patricia 
Connell  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor:  Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Marcla  Patricia  Connell  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  being 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Licorlsh, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  she 
is  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  im- 
migration laws.  In  the  event  the  adoption 
relationship  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons does  not  occur  within  the  time  pro- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said 
Marcla  Patricia  Connell  shall  be  required  to 
depart  from  the  United  St.ites  and  upon 
falliire  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  adoption  becomes  valid, 
the  said  Marcla  Patricia  Connell  mn.y  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Licorlsh. 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  re- 
lating to  eligible  orphans,  whereupon  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  of  the  said  Marcla  Patricia  Connell, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  as  of 
the  date  of  her  entry  pxxrsuant  to  this  Act. 
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Sec.  5.  In  the  administration  of  thp  Tm— 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  SlovenkT^' 
usko  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  „ 
inamigrant  temporary  visitor:  Provided  tS^I 
the  administrative  authorities  find  thk/^ 
said    Slovenka   Perusko    is   cominR   to  J^' 
United    States    for    the    purpose    of    be  j! 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  RmI^ 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that^^T' 
found  otherwise  admissible  under 'the  imX,, 
gratlon  laws.    In  the  event  the  adopti^^L 
lationshlp  between  the  above-named  nersonl 
does  not  occur  within  the  time  proscrl^nf 
the  Attorney  General,  the  said  Slovenka  Per 
usko  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  thii 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  sh^i 
be  deported  In  accordance  with  the  provl 
slons  of  sections  242  and  243  of  th«  Immlera' 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.    In  the  event  toat 
the  adoption  becomes  valid,  the  said  Slovenka 
Perusko  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  ot 
phan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)' 
(1)  (F)   of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petl 
ticn  filed  in  her  behalf  by  the  said  Mr  and 
Mrs.   Antonio   Rodani.   pursuant   to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condl- 
tlons    in    that    section    relating    to   eligible 
orphans,  whereupon  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission   for   permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Slovenka  Perusko,  upon  pay^nent  of  the 
required  visa  fee,  as  of  the  date  ot  her  entry 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Wlodzimlesz 
Cielecki  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor:  Protided.  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Wlodzimlesz  Cielecki  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  being 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cielecki, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  la 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  immi- 
gration laws.  In  the  event  the  adoption  re- 
lationship between  the  above-named  persona 
does  not  occur  within  the  time  proscribed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  the  said  Wlodzimlesz 
Cielecki  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall 
be  deported  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  adoption  becomes  valid,  the  said  Wlod- 
zimlesz Cielecki  may  be  classified  as  an  eligi- 
ble orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by  the  said 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cielecki,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans,  whereupon  the  Attorney  General  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Wlodzimlesz  Cielecki.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  as  of  the  date  of  his 
entry  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Inrmil- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  Yu  Bing  Chuck, 
Yu  Lai  Jin,  Yu  Lai  Chun,  and  Yu  Bing 
Cheong  shall  be  eligible  for  visas  as  non- 
Immigrant  temporary  visitors :  Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find' that  the 
said  Yu  Blng  Chuck;  Yu  Lai  Jin.  Yu  Lai 
Chun,  and  Yu  Blng  Cheong  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  being 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  preadoption 
requirements.  If  any,  of  the  State  of  proposed 
adoption  have  been  met.  and,  that  they  are 
found  otherwise  admissible  under  the  im- 
migration laws.  In  the  event  the  adoption 
does  not  occur  within  the  time  proscribed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said  Yu  Bing 
Chuck.  Yu  Lai  Jin,  Yu  Lai  Chun,  and  Yu 
Blng   Cheong   shall   be   required   to   depart 
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ftom  the  United  States  and  upon  failure 
to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  final  decrees  of  adoption  are 
issued  the  said  Yu  Blng  Chuck,  Yu  Lai  Jin, 
Yu  Lai  Chun,  and  Yu  Blng  Cheong  may  be 
classified  as  eligible  orphans  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act 
and  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  the  said  Yu  Blng 
Chuck,  Yu  Lai  Jin,  Yu  Lai  Chun,  and  Yu 
Blng  Cheong  as  of  the  date  of  their  entry 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  submission  and 
approval  of  applications  for  adjustment  of 
status  under  section  245  of  the  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration   and    Nationality    Act,     Leonora 
Guevara  Vlllanueva  shall  be  eligible  for   a 
visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor: 
Provided,  That  the  administrative  author- 
ities  find   that   the   said   Leonora   Guevara 
Vlllanueva  is  coming  to  the  United  States 
for   the  purpose   of   being  adopted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benny  C.  Pajardo,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  preadoption  require- 
ments,  if   any,   of   the   States   of   proposed 
adoption  have  been  met,  and   that  she  Is 
foimd  otherwise  admissible  under  the  Im- 
migration laws.    In  the  event  the  adoption 
does  not  occur  within  the  time  proscribed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said  Leonora 
Guevara   Vlllanueva   shall    be    required    to 
depart   from   the   United   States   and   upon 
fallmre   to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242 
and  243  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.     In   the  event  that  a  final  decree  of 
adoption  is  Issued,  the  said  Leonora  Gue- 
vara  Vlllanueva   may    be    classified    as    an 
eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (1)(P)   of  the  Act  and  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  record  the  lawfvd  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Leonora  Guevara 
Vlllanueva  as  of  the  date  of  her  entry  pur- 
suant   to    this    Act    upon    submission    and 
approval  of  an  application  for  adjustment 
of  status  under  section  245  of  the  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Clarence  Earle 
Davis  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
immigrant temporary  visitor :  Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Clarence  Earle  Davis  Is  coming  to  the 
United    States    for    the    purpose    of    being 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Rubert 
Davis,   citizens  of  the  United   States,   that 
the  preadoption  requirements,  if  any,  of  the 
State  of  proposed  adoption  have  been  met, 
and  that  he  Is  found  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  Immigration  laws.     In  the  event 
the  adoption  does  not  occur  within  the  time 
proscribed  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said 
Clarence   Earle  Davis   shall  be   required   to 
depart   from   the   United   States  and   upon 
failure   to  do  so   shall  be   deported   In   ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242 
and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.     In  the   event  that  a  final  decree  of 
adoption  Is  Issued,  the  said  Clarence  Earle 
Davis  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within    the   meaning   of   section   101(b)(1) 
(F)    of  the   Act   and  the  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful  admission   for   permanent  residence   of 
the  said  Clarence  Earle  Davis  as  of  the  date 
of  his  entry  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  sub- 
mission and  approval  of  an  application  for 
adjustment  of  status  under  section  245  of 
the  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Marcla  Pa- 
tricia Connell  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as 
a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor:  Provided, 
That  the  administrative  authorities  find  that 
the  said  Marcla  Patricia  Connell  Is  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
being    adopted    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Roy    E. 


Licorlsh,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  preadoption  reqvilrements,  if  any,  of  the 
State  of  proposed  adoption  have  been  met, 
and  that  she  is  found  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  immigration  laws.  In  the  event 
the  adoption  does  not  occm:  within  the  time 
proscribed  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said 
Marlcla  Patricia  Conneil  shall  be  reqvilred  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon  fail- 
ure to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  a  final  decree  of  adoption  Is 
issued,  the  said  Marcla  Patricia  Connell  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the 
Act  and  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Marcla 
Patricia  Connell  as  of  the  date  of  her  entry 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  submission  and 
approval  of  an  application  for  adjustment 
of  status  tmder  section  245  of  the  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Slovenka 
Perusko  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a 
nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor:  Provided, 
That  the  administrative  authorities  find  that 
the  said  Slovenka  Per\isko  Is  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  being 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  Rodani, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  the  pre- 
adoption requirements,  if  any,  of  the  State 
of  proposed  adoption  have  been  met,  and 
that  she  Is  found  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the 
adoption  does  not  occur  within  the  time  pro- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said 
Slovenka  Perusko  shall  be  required  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  and  upon  fail- 
ure to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In 
the  event  that  a  final  decree  of  adoption  Is 
Issued,  the  said  Slovenka  Pervisko  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act 
and  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  of  the  said  Slovenka 
Perusko  as  of  the  date  of  her  entry  pursuant 
to  this  Act  upon  submission  and  approval 
of  an  application  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  245  of  the  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Wlodzimlesz 
Cielecki  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  non- 
inunlgrant  temporary  visitor:  Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Wlodzimlesz  Cielecki  is  coming  to  the 
United    States    for    the    purpose    of    being 
adopted  by  Mr.   and   Mrs.  Walter  Cielecki, 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  the  pre- 
adoption requirements,  if  any,  of  the  State 
of  proposed  adoption  have  been  met.   and 
that  he  is  found  otherwise  admissible  under 
the   immigration   laws.     In   the   event   the 
adoption  does  not  occxu'  within  the  time  pro- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  the  said 
Wlodzimlesz   Cielecki   shall   be   required   to 
depart   from   the   United   States   and   upon 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  in  £w;cord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  a  final  decree  of  adoption 
Is  issued,  the  said  Wlodzimlesz  Cielecki  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act  and  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawfvd  admission 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Wlodzi- 
mlesz Cielecki  as  of  the  date  of  his  entry 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  submission  and 
approval  of  an  application  for  adjustment 
of  status  under  section  245  of  the  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  ^ird  time, 


was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUSPENSION  OP  DEPORTATION 
OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (66 
Stat.  204;  8  U.S.C.  1251)  : 

A-378726y,  Rosales-VUlanueva,  Jesus. 

A-12615068,  Lieu.  Kim-Yew. 

A-2984458,  Moreno-Perez,  Jesiis. 

A-1481950,  Razo,  Qraciano. 

A-12617044,  Wong,  Leonard  Chan. 

A-1228745,  Hlghbloom,  Maiirice. 

A-5427225,  Milgrom,  Joseph. 


Woo. 

Tfanclaco  Mario. 
Hadalupe. 


arry  Dent. 


A-10774247,  Yin-£ 

A-M58343,  Tamayi 

A-4892479.  Oarcia- 

A-3060369,  Kaslmoff,{ 

A-10415990,  Tescher, 

A-2106097,  Uryga,  John. 

A-5557528,  Zeleskl,  John. 

A-4344720,  Cuslmano,  Matteo. 

A-2331535,  Lagsdin,  Paul. 

A-5551391,  Mlchelev,  Theodor. 

A-1551766.  Salas,  Gavino  Rossas. 

A-3490589.  Wlngert,  Joseph  Peter. 

A-1455368,  Zuk.  George. 

A-1281051,  Chapchuk,  Alexander  WasllewlB. 

A-7961806,  Daniels,  Abraham. 

A-10416224,  Gavlalls,  Olgard  Victor. 

A-2929432,  Mikalauskas,  Antanas. 

A-8993441.  Rivera,  Dlonicio. 

A-3964345,  Tur,  Theodore. 

A-10639796,  AUcoff,  George. 

A-12517043,  Haw,  Wong  Ming. 

A-6519257,  Miles,  Jadwiga. 

A-6082963.  Nurse,  George  Eric. 

A-5718139,  Rodrlguez-Ochoa,  Jesufl  Maria. 

A-3995157,  Thaler,  Harry. 

A-5932930,  Slegel,  Lydla  Lorraine. 

A-2493224,  Tong,  Lee  See. 

A-13452360.  Torrez-Lopez,  Ignacio. 
A-5486037,  Tye,  Wong  Pook. 

A-1344623,  Zlellnskl,  Stanlslau  Viktor. 

A-4448147.  Mlonglan,  Mike. 

A-10414728,  MoBsottl,  Edward. 

A-3520411,  Rzeczkowskl,  Edward. 

A-4350398,  Soffra,  Joseph  Losano. 

A-13088696,  Estrada-Perez,  Cesarlo. 

A-10416202,  Freeman,  Mary. 

A-5937239,  Mohanamed,  AbduUeh. 

A-1852835,  Rlos-Gonzalez.  Porflrlo. 

A-3097327,  TDw,  Ben. 

A-1744555,  Basar,  Nick. 

A-12534391,  Chin.  Kun. 

A-12519941,  Chun.  Ong. 

A-3498265,  Guraves.  Stanley. 

A-3173756.  Nlcora,  John. 

A-4088206,  Tallan,  Isldor  Teodor. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  of  line  2. 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  of  line  3. 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  line  10. 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  of  line  25. 

On  page  3.  at  the  end  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  add  a  new  section  2  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  approves  the  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  case  of  the  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
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the  Attorney  General  has  deter - 

Buch  alien  Is  qxiallfled  under  the 

<t  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief 

as  amended    (67  Stat.  403,  68 


A-164I1(  09.  Anghelatos.  Pranghl." 
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amendments  were  con- 
concurrent  resolution  was 


The 
curredin, 

The 
concurred 

A  motioi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble 

The  SPEAKER 
call  of  the 


This  concludes  the 
Private  Calendar. 


THE  LAITE  HONORABLE  DONALD 
L-LWRENCE  OTOOLE 


Mr.    KilOGH.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimou  i  consent  to  address  the  House 
liite  and  to  revise  and  extend 


for  1  mm 
my  remar  :s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  ^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEXjH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  o  announce  to  the  House  the 
passing  oi  last  Saturday  of  former  Rep- 
resentativ  s  Donald  L.  OToole,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  DToole  was  first  elected  from 
a  district  n  Brooklyn  in  1936.  He  and  I 
came  to  C  )ngress  together  that  year.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connectioii  with  his  great  career,  that 
he  served  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  af  New  York,  and  after  the 
terminati(  n  of  his  oflQce  here  in  the  House 
in  1952,  hi  served  as  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  C  ommerce  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  former  Governor,  Averell 
Harriman  Also  It  is  interesting  to  note. 
Mr.  Speak  er,  that  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  Mr.  O"  "oole's  reelections  to  the  House 
of  Repres  intatives,  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  ot  210,000  votes  more  than  his 
nearest  o  >ponent  received  in  a  district 
which  th  n  encompassed  upward  of  1 
million  pe  >ple. 

Mr.  Sp  aker,  he  served  those  people 
well  and  :  althfully.  He  served  the  Bor- 
ough of  B  rooklyn,  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  country 
with  grea  diligence,  with  great  effective- 
ness, and  with  great  ability.  To  his 
lovely  wif  !  and  to  his  family  I  am  sure  I 
bespeak  t  le  sentiments  of  all  his  col- 
leagues ir  the  House  when  I  express  to 
them  my  ieep  and  abiding  sympathy. 

Mrs.  KSLLY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  wUl  the 
gentlemaj  1 3^eld  ? 

Mr.  KE  X5H.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
lovely  lad  r  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  K  ILLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  regret  that  I 
join  my  c  jUeague  from  New  York  in  ex- 
tending t(  I  the  House  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  our  late  colleague,  Donald 
OToole.  Last  night  I  spent  the  evening 
with  his  ^  ridow  and  children  and  I  must 
confess  i    was  one  of  the  saddest  mo- 


ments of 


my  life,  for  the  simple  reason 


that  Doni  ild  was  a  great  personal  friend 
of  mine.  He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  1  sgislators  and  Members  of  this 
House  thi  1 1  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  S  >eaker.  the  late  Donald  L. 
CToole,  I  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Brooklyn  was 
known  tc  many  of  you,  my  colleagues. 


There  are  others  who  did  not  have  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  in  the  House  at  the 
time  he  was  one  of  our  great  members 
from  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  Kings 
Coimty,  N.Y. 

Donald  L.  O'Toole  was  not  only  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  many  but  a  person  whom 
I  know  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  sure 
he  was  great  as  far  as  Brooklyn  is  con- 
cerned. He  served  during  many  trying 
years  and  crises  in  this  House.  He  was 
known  for  his  wonderful  sense  of  humor, 
deep  loyalty  and  his  foresight  into  the 
legislative  needs  of  our  country.  He  al- 
ways knew  that  which  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  good  of  our  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens.  He  sought  at  all 
times  to  protect  our  way  of  life  and  our 
Government.  He  was  proud  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  I  often  heard  him  re- 
mark that  it  was  with  awe  and  great 
humility  that  he  served.  Donald  was  a 
family  man  and  sought  at  all  times  to 
protect  the  family  which  as  he.  and  many 
of  us  realize  is  the  basis  of  our  country's 
greatness. 

His  father  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  sur- 
vives his  son.  Donald's  dear  wife,  Mary, 
said  to  me  that  the  "captain"  as  she  re- 
fers to  her  father-in-law,  said  there  was 
no  man  who  had  the  full  life  and  exerted 
his  abilities  to  the  utmost  as  his  son 
Donald. 

Donald  OToole  was  respected  by  all 
who  worked  and  served  with  him.  His 
effervescence,  his  great  qualities  of 
heart,  integrity,  and  loyalty  were  such 
that  all  who  were  associated  with  him 
sought  his  respect  and  devotion. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  sympathy 
to  his  dear  wife,  Mary,  and  his  family, 
and  I  pray  that  God  will  protect  them 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  privilege  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  the  biography  of  the 
former  Representative.  Donald  O'Toole, 
as  it  was  written  up  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  so  aptly  expressed: 

EX-REPRESENTATrVE     OToOLE,     OF     BROOKLTN, 

Dies — Democrat,    in    House    16    Years — 
Later  Was  State  Ofticial 

Donald  L.  O'Toole.  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Brooklyn  and 
former  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Commerce,  died 
Satiirday  night  In  Ocala,  Fla.,  while  en  route 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  planned  to 
take  up  residency.  He  was  62  years  old  and 
most  recently  had  lived  at  95  Marlon  Ave- 
nue, Merrick,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  a  Democratic  liberal,  repre- 
sented the  13th  Congressional  District  In 
Brooklyn  from  1936  until  his  defeat  in  the 
Elsenhower  landslide  of  1952.  In  that  year, 
he  ran  In  the  newly  created  12th  Congres- 
sional District,  which  had  been  gerryman- 
dered Into  existence  by  the  State  legislature 
to  give  Republicans  an  Island  of  strength  In 
the  borough's  sea  of  Democratic  votes. 

Two  years  later  he  was  again  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  In  the  12th  District.  In  March 
1955,  Gov.  W.  Averell  Harriman  appointed 
him  director  of  the  commerce  department's 
division  of  commerce  and  Industry  and  In 
August  of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to  dep- 
uty commissioner  of  the  department.  In 
charge  of  promoting  the  State  for  Industrial 
development  He  was  Injured  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  In  1959  and  was  forced  to  retire. 


8T7PPORTEB    OF    NEW    DEAL ' 

Mr.  OToole,  an  affable,  lndjpend«nt-inin<i 
ed  man  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  tnost  New 
Deal  meas\irea  but  did  not  hesitate  to  sDeftk 
his  mind  when  he  differed  with  PrankllaD 
Roosevelt's  administration. 

In  1941,  just  before  the  munlqlpal  elec 
tlons  In  New  York,  President  Roostvelt  pub- 
licly praised  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Plorello  H.  La  Guardla.  Shortly  thereafter 
at  a  White  House  legislative  confet'ence  Mr 
O'Toole  candidly  took  exception  to  Mr 
Roosevelt's  friendliness  to  the  mayor,  lead- 
ing the  President  to  comment  later  that  the 
Congressman  was  "one  of  the  most  refreshing 
young  men  I  have  met." 

Mr  O'Toole  was  instrumental  In  bringing 
the  Port  Hamilton  Veterans'  Hospital  to 
Brooklyn.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Congreae- 
men  to  call  upon  the  Roosevelt  a<lmlnlatra- 
tlon  to  protest  the  actions  of  the  Nazis  In 
Germany,  and  before  World  War  II  he  Intro- 
duced resolutions  to  sever  relations  and  trade 
with  Germany  and  to  ban  the  sale  of  helium 
gas  to  the  Reich. 

OPPOSED    SUCCESSION    BILL 

He  supported  most  of  the  labor  and  social 
legislation  in  the  House  and  was  author  of 
a  bill  to  bar  the  transportation  of  strike- 
breakers across  State  lines. 

In  1947.  Mr.  OToole  was  one  of  11  Con- 
gressmen voting  against  the  Presidential 
succession  bill,  which  made  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  next  In  line  for  the  Presidency 
after  the  Vice  President. 

"Look  at  It  this  way.  When  the  people 
vote  for  a  President,  they  elect  either  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat.  Under  tWs  bill  they 
can  choose  a  Democrat  and  wind  up  with  a 
Republican,"  he  said  In  explalnlrlg  his  vote. 

Mr.  O'Toole  was  born  In  Brooklyn  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1902  He  was  graduated  from  Ford- 
ham  Law  School  In  1925  and  practiced  law 
before  entering  politics.  Before  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the  city's 
board  of  aldermen. 

In  1930  he  married  Mary  T.  Martin,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  father, 
Thomas  OToole;  a  daughter.'  Mary  C. 
O'Toole;  two  sons,  Thomas  M.  ajad  Donald 
L.  O'Toole  Jr.,  and  14  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  9:30  am. 
Thursday  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  74th  Street  and  4th  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  late  dear  friend.  Donald  O'Toole.    He 
and  I  developed  a  very  close  friendship 
which  I  valued  very  much.    He  served 
the  people  of  his  district  with  great  dis- 
tinction, sincerity,  and  devotion,  in  this 
body  for  a  number  of  years,  always  re- 
flecting great  credit  upon  th«  people  of 
his  district.    He  served  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  but  the  people  of  his 
great  State  and  of  our  Nation  in  a  man- 
ner which  should  bring  great  consola- 
tion to  Mrs.  O'Toole  and  her  loved  ones 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  performed  his 
duties  in  an  honorable  and  trustworthy 
manner,  with  faithfulness  to  the  great 
principles  of  our  Government  and  the 
policies  that  were  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
O'Toole  and  her  loved  ones  my  deep  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 
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xtr    KEOGH.    I   appreciate   the   re- 
J^  of  the  distinguished  Speaker 
"^ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

''Tk^C^^^'i  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from"  Oklahoma,    our    great    majority 

^^wf  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
thrgentleman  for  yielding.  I  join  him 
and  his  colleagues  from  New  York  and 
our  distinguished  Speaker  in  this  word 
of  tribute  to  a  former  colleague  who 
nassed  away  recently. 

Mr  Speaker,  Donald  O'Toole  was  a 
distinguished,  able,  and  effective  Member 
of  this  House.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
personality,  having  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  love  for  his  fellow  man.  This  love 
was  always  reciprocal  because  everyone 
who  knew  Donald  also  loved  him.  He 
was  a  fine,  noble  character. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  extending  to  Mrs. 
O'Toole  and  her  chUdren  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr  KEOGH.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  was  one  of  the  late 
Representative's  close  friends. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  not  until  I  was  on  a 
train  returning  here  from  New  York 
yesterday  afternoon  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  boyhood  friend  and 
distinguished  former  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Donald  L.  O'Toole. 

Donald  O'Toole  and  I  were  bom  and 
brought  up  within  a  few  blocks  in  the 
same  neighborhood  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
We  were  boyhood  friends  during  gram- 
mar school  days,  then  high  school,  and 
later  we  attended  Fordham  University 
Law  School  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  then  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1944  where  Donald  O'Toole 
had  already  carved  out  an  illustrious 
career  for  himself  and  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and 
his  inherited  Irish  wit  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
widow,  Mary,  their  three  children,  young 
Donald,  Tommy,  and  little  Mary,  as  her 
father  always  callea  her.  and  his  fine  and 
respected  father  in  their  great  lose  .Vlay 
his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  KEOGH.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
loved  Donald  in  his  lifetime.  We  do 
indeed  mourn  his  loss.  He  is  now  in  the 
iron  sleep  of  death.  But  his  kindliness, 
his  cheerful  spirit,  his  keenness  of  mind, 
his  broad-gaged  charity  are  memories 
that  will  live  with  us  for  many  a  day. 
Trouble  and  frustration  will  no  longer 
worry  him. 

Sickness  will  no  longer  irk  him. 
It  is  said  death  is  a  pvmlshment  to 
some,  to  others  a  gift,  to  many  a  favor. 
Donald  suffered  much  in  his  last  years. 
So  maybe  his  passing  is  surcease  from 
pain  and  thus  a  blessing. 

It  wa.-N  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Donald  for  many  decades.  He  early 
earne  i  my  respect  and  affection. 


He  was  ever  kind  and  benign,  soft 
spoken,  and  of  high  integrity.  We  have 
often  recalled  the  merry  moments  we 
spent  with  him.  Latterly  he  was  a 
stoic.  He  bore  unflinchingly  the  dis- 
abilities visited  upon  him. 

His  was  a  glowing  record  in  the  Con- 
gress, where  he  left  his  mark — a  mark 
of  honor  and  distinction.  He  was  a 
beloved  father  and  devoted  husband. 
He  walked  in  paths  hewed  out  by  his 
loving  father,  who  survives  him. 

We  say  with  Alexander  Pope : 

Weep  not,  ye  mourners  for  the  dead. 
But  In  this  hope  your  spirits  soar. 

That  you  can  say  of  those  ye  mourn 
They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Donald  L.  O'Toole,  one 
of  the  truly  great  public  servants  to  oc- 
cupy a  seat  in  this  House. 

Donald  O'Toole  was  a  close,  personal 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  my  Representa- 
tive in  this  body  for  16  years.  For  the 
past  four  it  had  been  a  great  distinction 
and  privilege  for  me  to  serve  as  his  Rep- 
resentative. In  fact,  election  to  the 
former  12th  District  of  New  York,  which 
my  constituents  bestowed  on  me  in  1960, 
was  a  goal  Donald  O'Toole  sought  for 
both  of  us. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to 
enumerate  the  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  Donald  O'Toole  while  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  measure  the  great 
influence  he  exerted  among  his  col- 
leagues, some  of  whom  are  present  here 
today.  He  served  with  sincerity,  devo- 
tion, and  dedication  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  people  of  New  York,  and  even 
more  important,  the  people  of  America. 

Donald  O'Toole  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  champion  of  the  social  legis- 
lation enacted  during  the  turbulent  and 
eventful  years  he  served  in  this  House. 
Although  a  progressive  in  the  truest 
sense,  he  never  hesitated  to  exercise  an 


life  and  character  of  the  late  Represent- 
ative OToole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rivers  of  Alaska).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISIT 


OF      REGIONAL      COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  GHANA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House 
that  this  morning  the  subconunlttee  met 
with  the  visiting  delegation  of  regional 
commissioners  from  Ghana,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  cordial,  informative,  stimu- 
lating, and  contributory  to  a  deepening 
of  the  understanding  and  the  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Ghana. 

The  Honorable  H.  E.  Miguel  Augustus 
Ribeiro,  the  distinguished,  able,  and  pop- 
ular Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Ghana,  who  accompanied  the  delegation, 
explained  that  the  Office  of  Regional 
Commissioner  combines  the  functions  of 
a  State  governor  in  the  American  setup 
with  those  of  a  member  of  the  President  s 
Cabinet. 

The  visitors  from  Ghana  In  their  con- 
versations with  the  subcommittee  placed 
emphasis  on  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana  for  private  American  in- 
vestments. 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Hagan,  regional  com- 
missioner for  the  central  region,  with  a 
-broad      background      in      governmerit, 
pointed  to  the  strong  legislation  already 


independence  of  judgment  or  oppose  leg- '   enacted  for  the  encouragement  and  pro 


islation,  which  though  popular  in  the 
public's  view,  he  regarded  as  undesir- 
able or  deemed  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  man  of  unusual  foresight,  Donald 
O'Toole  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
and  warn  against  the  threat  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  the  world;  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  exporting  of  strate- 
gic materials  to  the  Axis  powers;  and  to 
recommend  a  severance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  totalitarian  countries. 

The  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  country,  and  tht  world 
is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  because 
Donald  O'Toole  was  once  among  us. 

To  his  father,  "Cap,"  a  man  who  has 
given  his  life  to  community  service,  to 
his  wife,  Mary,  his  sons  Donald  and 
Thomas,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  I  ex- 
tend on  behalf  of  our  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy  on  our  common  loss  of 
an  uncommon  man. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    KEOGH.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent  that   all   Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 


tection  of  outside  capiUl  invested  in 
Ghana  and  said  that  American  investors 
could  come  into  Ghana  with  the  fullest 
confidence. 

Mr  Hagan  has  been  regional  commis- 
sioner for  the  central  region  since  1960 
and  was  commissioner  for  the  western 
region  from  1957  to  1960.    He  was  born 
in  1912  and  received  his  education  at 
Nyakrom  Methodist  School  and  at  St. 
Nicholas  grammar  school  in  Cape  Coast. 
He  was  a  storekeeper  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Cape  Coast  Town  Council.     A 
foundation  member  of  the  Convention 
Peoples  Party,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment from  the  Abura-Asebu  rural  con- 
stituency in  1951  and  has  served  smce 
that  time.    He  served  as  assistant  gov- 
ernment whip  in  his  first  year  in  the 
assembly.   In  July  1956,  he  was  appointed 
Ministerial  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  with  responsibiUty  for  local  gov- 
ernment.  Hagan  visited  Moscow  in  July 
1963  and  caUed  on  A.  I.  Mikoyan  whom 
he  had  met  when  the  Soviet  official  had 
visited  Ghana.   He  attended  the  43d  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Labor  Organization 
in  Geneva  in  June  1959. 

The  Volta  project  was  reported  a  year 
ahead  of  schedule  by  the  Honorable  Hans 
Kofl-Boni,  regional  commissioner  for  the 
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Volta  rtoon.  The  Volta  project  is  ex- 
pected o  open  up  a  brilliant  industrial 
future  for  Ghana,  and  Mr.  Kofl-Bonl 
Is  most  optimistic  in  his  outlook. 

Mr.  ^ofi-Bonl  Is  a  member  of  the 
Nationf  1  Assembly  for  Ho  West  Constit- 
uency I  nd  was  elected  in  1960.  He  was 
bom  oi ,  May  14.  1928,  in  the  village  of 
Klave.  pear  the  town  of  Kpedze.  He 
from  Accra  High  School  in 
worked  for  a  wtiile  as  a  teacher,  and 
active  in  politics.  He  served  as 
in  various  regional  oflBces  of 
Convention  Peoples  Party.  He  is 
regional  commissioner  for  the 
i)eglon.  Present  address  is  Post 
1,  Kpedze,  Volta  Region, 
members    of    the    delegation 
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Owura  A.  Asumda,  regional  com- 

of  Upper  Ghana. 

Ebenzer  Adam,  regional  commis- 

or  the  northern  region.    He  was 
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Minister  of  Labor  and  Cooper- 

and  now  regional  commissioner 

-Ahaf  o  region.    He  was  bom  at 

in  the  Ashantl  region  of  Ghana 

He  received  his  primary  edu- 

the  Obuasi  Catholic  school  and 

for  a  time  as  an  accountant  with 

Goldmines.     He  was   ap- 

state  secretary  to  the  Akrokerrl 

Authority  Council  in  1951.  became 

of  the  Obuasi  Urban  Council 

elected  from  this  constituency 

'National  Assembly  in  1954.    Ap- 

Minlsterial  Secretary   in   1956. 

his  first  assignment  as  Re- 

:7ommlssioner  for  the  Ashantl  re- 

1959.    In  July  1960  he  entered 

as  Minister  of  Labor  and 

It  was  in  this  capacity 

led  a  delegation  of  Ghanaians  in- 

in  cooperatives  on  a  trip  to  the 

in  November  1960.     He  relin- 

his  cabinet  position  to  return 

Ashantl  region  as  Commissioner 

1961  and  exchanged  posi- 

S.  W.  Yeboah  in  October  1963 

Regional  Commissioner  for 


Sep  ember 
with 


John  Arthur,  regional  commls- 

'or  the  west  region,  was  elected 

National  Assembly  in  1956.    He 

shortly  named  a  Ministerial  Sec- 

Bdthout  portfolio.    Then  in  1957 

Parliamentary  Secretary 

,Ministry    of    Labor,    Coopera- 

Social  Welfare.    He  retained 

position  until  1958  when  he  moved 

Mii;ilstry  of  Housing.    When  the 

of  Housing  was  abolished  in 

1959.    Arthiu*  was  reassigned  to 

Mi^iistry  of  Information  and  Broad - 

A  few  months  later  it  was  as  a 


appointed 


end 


representative  of  the  Ministry  that 
Arthur  came  to  New  York  to  open  the 
Ghana  Information  and  Trade  Center, 
605  Fifth  Avenue.  In  July  1960,  he  was 
appointed  regional  commissioner  for  the 
western  region.  He  visited  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  in  June  1962. 

Hon.  S.  W.  Yeboah.  regional  commis- 
sioner for  the  Ashantl  region.  He  had 
been  first  appointed  to  the  post  in  the 
Brong-Ahfo  in  1959.  He  was  born  in 
1926,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  school  at  Bekwai  and 
Elthanus  Commercial  Academy  at  Salt- 
pond.  He  joined  the  Convention  Peoples 
Party  in  1949;  worked  for  a  time  as  a  pro- 
duce buyer  and  as  a  clerk  with  the  Cocoa 
Purchasing  Co.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Executive  of  the  CPP  In 
1952  and  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly for  the  Snyani  West  constit- 
uency in  1956.  He  served  as  parliamen- 
tary secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture in  1956-58,  and  in  the  Ministry 
of  Interior  in  1958  before  being  named 
the  Shanti  regional  commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  visitors 
from  Ghana,  with  whom  the  African 
subcommittee  has  passed  such  a  mem- 
orable morning  of  mutual  interest  and 
profit,  will  leave  Dulles  Airport  at  7:30 
o'clock  this  evening,  returning  home  by 
way  of  London.  They  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington September  3. 1964,  as  participants 
in  the  foreign  leaders  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State. 

Springfield.  111.,  with  its  Lincoln 
shrines,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  where 
they  were  entertained  by  our  former  be- 
loved colleague,  now  Mayor  John  F. 
Shelley,  and  New  York  were  other  Amer- 
ican cities  visited  by  the  delegation. 

They  return  home  with  our  every  good 
wishes.  The  members  of  the  delegation 
made  a  fine  impression  on  Americans 
eversrwhere  they  went,  and  they  were 
good  and  gracious  enough  to  tell  the  sub- 
committee that  our  country  and  our 
countrymen  whom  they  met  made  a  fine 
impression  on  them.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  sxu-est  way  to  build  enduring  inter- 
national friendships. 


"BUCK"  JENKINS.  OF  BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA.,  VFW  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  28  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  John  A. 
Jenkins,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  elect- 
ed national  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  The  election  was  one  of  the  final 
events  of  the  recently  concluded  na- 
tional VFW  convention. 

It  was  ^^-ith  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I 
learned  of  this  high  honor  which  has 
been  accorded  John — or  "Buck" — Jenk- 
ins as  he  is  known  to  his  friends.  He  is 
a  highly  respected  citizen  of  Alabama,  a 
distinguished   attorney  at  law.   and   a 


tireless  worker  for  community  bettor 
ment.  Additionally,  I  am  pleased  ti^ 
point  out  he  is  a  longtime  friend  n! 
mine.  I  join  with  all  of  Buck's  friend, 
in  Birmingham  in  congratulating  him^ 
the  high  honor  which  has  come  to  him 
through  his  election  as  commanderS 
chief  of  the  1,300,000  oversea  combat  veU 
erans  comprising  the  VFW. .  His  achieve- 
ment,  in  turn,  reflects  honor  upon  our 
community  in  which  he  lives  and  serves 

We  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  "Buck"  Jenkins  ire  confident 
that  under  his  leadership  the  VPW  will 
continue  to  exert  a  leading  and  constnic- 
tive  influence  within  our  Nation.  Na- 
tional Commander  Jenkins,  by  profes- 
sional and  personsd  attributes,  is  highly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  he  has  assumed. 

Following  his  election  by  the  delegates 
to  the  1964  VFW  national  convention, 
Commander  in  Chief  Jenkins  addressed 
the  convention.  On  September  2,  1964, 
I  inserted  his  inspiring  aijd  thoughtful 
address  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Those  remarks  set  forth  clearly  and  elo^ 
quently  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
critical  problems  that  face  our  Nation, 
both  internally  and  externally.  In  par- 
ticvilar,  I  was  impressed  by  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
veterans.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  fairly  and 
intelligently  champion  their  Just  cause. 

Commander  in  Chief  Jenkins'  views 
with  respect  to  national  security  and  our 
struggle  for  survival  againtt  Communist 
aggression  demonstrate  a  rare  insight 
Into  the  nature  and  methods  of  commu- 
nism. His  thoughts  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  Communist  objectives,  and 
what  we  must  do  to  survive,  merit  the  at- 
tention of  all  thoughtful  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

While  we  of  the  Birmingham  area  of 
Alabama  are  proud  of  "Buck"  Jenkins, 
his  achievement  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
us.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of 
such  a  large  and  respected  national  or- 
ganization as  the  VFW  because  we  have 
long  known  of  his  patriotism,  his  knowl- 
edge of  national  and  international  issues, 
and  his  desire  to  serve  his  Nation. 

A  native  son  of  Alabama.  "Buck"  at- 
tended Marion  Military  Institute.  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  and  Birming- 
ham Southern  College,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  before  the  bar  of  Alabama 
in  1932. 

John  A.  Jenkins  entered  military  serv- 
ice as  a  private  in  1942,  fdllowing  which 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Officers  Candidate  School  and  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lijeutenant.  He 
served  overseas  with  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Artillery,  and  held  the  rank  of  captain 
when  discharged  from  military  service. 

"Buck"  Jenkins'  interest  in  veterans 
affairs,  and  service  to  our  veterans 
through  the  VFW  has  been  both  long- 
standing and  devoted.  He  served 
through  all  the  chairs  of  his  home  post, 
Kelly-Ingram  Post  No.  668,  which  has 
been  among  the  10  largest,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Alabama.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  VFW's  National  Council  of 
Administration,  representing  the  depart- 
ments of  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia; 
and  of  both  the  national  legislative  and 
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thP  national  security  committees^tn  the 
?ttef  Stances  as  chairman.  Prior  to 
Ss  dwSon  to  the  office  of  junior  and 
^inr  vice-commander  in  chief,  he 
^^    the    VFW    as    judge    advocate 

^Xi^nder  in  Chief  Jenkins  is  a 
hlgWyrespected  attorney  in  Birining- 
KorT  Ala  where  he  is  engaged  in  the 
SStice  of  general  law  with  the  firm  of 
SSSns  I  cole.  Additionally,  he  is  an 
Suctor  at  the  Birmingham  School  of 
tTw  and  has  served  as  city  attorney  for 
iSstkvia  Hills,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham. 
He^  married  and  has  three  children, 
imp  son  and  two  daughters.  A  daughter, 
Snham,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn 
nniversity.  and  his  son,  Jim,  is  attending 
the  University  of  Alabama  Law  School. 
His  youngest  daughter,  Jennie,  is  a  senior 
ftt  Berry  High  School. 

"Buck's"  public  service  activities  are 
pxtensive;  he  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Alabama  Antituberculosis 
Society*  vice  president  of  Marion  Insti- 
tute Alumni  Association,  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Eagles.  Lions,  and  the 
Alabama  and  American  Bar  Associations. 

Those  in  Alabama  who  have,  through 
the  years,  been  privileged  to  know  "Buck" 
Jenkins  and  be  counted  among  his 
friends,  congratulate  him  for  his  achieve- 
ment and  for  the  honor  which  has  been 
accorded  him  by  his  election  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident,  too,  that  the  many 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  friends 
of  "Buck"  Jenkins  share  my  belief  that 
under  his  leadership  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  continue  to  Increase 
in  prestige  as  it  dedicates  its  efforts  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  Nation. 
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CAMERON'S  WRAP-UP  REPORT  ON 
THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
residents  of  my  congressional  district 
know.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  and  my 
trust  to  exercise  independent  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  each  proposal  which 
comes  before  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
publicly  report  my  stands  to  my  con- 
stituents. This  wrap-up  report  on  the 
major  accomplishments  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  88th  Congress  is  a  reflection 
of  these  responsibilities.  Each  registered 
voter  in  California's  25th  Congressional 
District  will  receive  a  copy,  which  I  hope 
will  be  read  and  discussed  prior  to  the 
Second  Annual  Congressional  report  I 
will  personally  hold  in  the  district  as 
soon  as  possible  after  adjournment. 

Following  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  held  nonpartisan  report 
meetings  throughout  the  district  with 
gratifying  results.  Interest  was  high, 
questions  were  penetrating,  and  citizen 
discussion  of  the  issues  was  both  articu- 
late and  knowledgeable.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  wrap-up  on  both  sessions  of 


Congress  will  further  serve  to  sharpen 
the  interest  of  the  body  politic  in  the 
affairs  of  our  National  Government. 

Because  this  report  is  a  summary  of 
legislative  activity,  it  does  not  deal  with 
my  individual  voting  record.  However,  a 
complete  tabulation  and  commentary  on 
my  attendance  and  stands  on  the  issues 
can  be  found  in  the  roUcall  reports  which 
I  have  periodically  provided  to  my  con- 
stituents during  the  past  2  years.  Lim- 
ited copies  of  these  reports  are  still 
available  and  can  be  obtained  upon  writ- 
ten request  from  my  district  office.  9125 
East  Whittier  Boulevard.  Pico  Rivera. 

I  do  not  expect — in  fact,  I  would  be 
dismayed  and  disturbed  if  it  were  the 
case — that  all  of  my  views  are  shared  by 
all  of  my  constituents.  Controversy  and 
vigorous  disagreement  are  vital  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life— but  only  if  dis- 
agreement stems  from  intellect  and  not 
emotion,  from  fact  and  not  hearsay, 
from  careful  thought  and  not  reckless 
conclusions.  To  this  end,  I  hope  that  the 
period  between  receipt  of  this  report  and 
commencement  of  my  personal  congres- 
sional reports  will  be  spent  in  critical 
but  careful  review  of  the  work  which  has 
been  performed  by  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has 
called  this  Congress  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive Congresses  in  recent  history. 
Certainly  the  record  speaks  for  itself  in 
this  regard.  The  virtue  of  its  productiv- 
ity lies  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
legislation  which  it  has  enacted.  Rather 
than  isolated  acts  operating  often  at  the 
expense  of  one  another,  the  proposals 
for  the  most  part  complement  each 
other,  dealing  with  the  various  problems 
in  their  complicated  relationships  and 
thus  Insuring  both  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness in  Government  operations. 

Encouraged  by  congressional  economic 
legislation,  the  Nation  is  currently  en- 
joying the  longest  and  strongest  peace- 
time expansion  in  its  history.  Our  gains 
and  prosperity  are  evident  by  any  in- 
dex— personal  income,  employment,  cor- 
poration profits,  industrial  expansion  and 
production,  or  gross  national  product. 
And  while  promoting  the  general  well- 
being.  Congress  has  also  moved  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  poverty-stricken 
minority  of  invisible  Americans.  We 
have  made  a  strong  effort  toward  erasing 
the  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

FISCAL    POLICY 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  provided  the 
biggest  tax  cut  in  our  Nation's  history — 
$11.5  billion  in  individual  and  corporate 
incomes.  Designed  to  bring  our  free  en- 
terprise economy  to  its  fullest  potential, 
the  largest  share  of  the  individual  tax 
cut  is  going  to  the  workingman.  to  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  810,000  or  less— 
and  this  group  accounts  for  85  percent  of 
all  taxpayers.  Business  gains  from  the 
$2.5  billion  investment  incentive  for 
modernization  and  expansion,  the  cor- 
porate tax  cut  of  more  than  $2  billion, 
and  the  release  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  spending  stream.  The  added  spend- 
able income  from  California  alone 
amounts  to  $904  miUion.  President 
Johnson  did  not  understate  its  impor- 
tance when  he  called  it  the  single  most 
important  step  that  we  have  taken  to 


strengthen  our   economy   since  World 
War  n. 

Congress  took  affirmative  action  to 
curb  the  outfiow  of  U.S.  gold  reserves 
and  insure  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
when  it  passed  much  needed  equalization 
legislation.  By  taxing  the  purchase  of 
certain  foreign  securities,  we  also  in- 
creased the  cost  to  foreign  investors  of 
obtaining  long-term  capital  in  the  United 
States. 

To  assure  and  advance  the  position  of 
small  business  in  our  economy,  the  88th 
Congress  broadened  the  disaster  loan 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  raised  the  amount  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may  in- 
vest in  the  debentures  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Corporation,  and  the 
amount  the  latter  may  invest  in  any  one 
firm. 

DEPRESSED    AREAS    AND    TJNEMPLOTMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  better  known  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  antipoverty  program,  was 
enacted  in  the  belief  that  our  system  can 
and  must  offer  to  all  its  citizens  the  op- 
portunity for  self-help.  While  there 
were  some  aspects  of  the  program  which 
I  could  not  enthusiastically  embrace,  the 
overall  package  is  a  positive  step  toward 
the  eradication  of  poverty  in  our  affluent 
land.  Currently.  20  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's families  and  45  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens living  alone  are  in  poverty.  For 
those  thus  afflicted,  as  Secretary  Udall 
succinctly  put  it: 

Grinding  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity 
takes  a  disastrous  toU  In  erosion  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  A  people  without  hope  soon  be- 
comes devoid  of  the  moral  strength  needed 
to  combat  adversity  and  raise  its  own  stand- 
ards. 


The  attack  on  poverty  is  waged  on 
several  fronts.  It  establishes  an  Office 
of.  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  control  all  poverty-related 
programs;  provides  youth  with  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  essential  skills,  con- 
tinue education  and  find  useful  work; 
establishes  a  community  action  program 
providing  Federal  contributions  to  anti- 
poverty  programs  planned  and  admin- 
istered at  the  community  level,  and  aid 
to  States  for  adult  basic  educational 
training;  creates  a  rural  poverty  pro- 
gram to  provide  loans  to  very  low  income 
families  for  enterprises  which  will  pro- 
duce permanent  income  increases,  plus 
aid  programs  for  migrant  workers;  and 
authorizes  funds  to  encourage  State  pro- 
grams of  training  and  work  experience 
for  welfare  recipients. 

A  key  provision  specifies  that  Gover- 
nors of  States  which  participate  in  the 
war  on  poverty  have  veto  power  over 
Federal-local  projects  in  the  act.  This 
is  certainly  a  strong  rebuttal  to  critics 
who  falsely  charge  that  the  antipoverty 
program  is  merely  a  disguise  for  a  "Fed- 
eral power  grab." 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy  called 
the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  of  1962  "perhaps  the  most  significant 
legislation  in  the  field  of  employment 
since  the  historic  Employment  Act  of 
1946."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
since  1962  the  program  has  proved  its 
merit.   By  1965  it  will  have  retrained  and 
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placed  In  smployxnent  about  400,000  un- 
employed Americans.  The  88th  Con- 
gress reci«;nlzed  the  program's  worth 
for  it  ezt4  nded  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Tra  ning  Act;;tiarough  fiscal  1966, 
authorize!  $531  nnllion  in  new  funds, 
and  broa<  lened  its  scope  for  increased 
emphasis  pn  youth  and  literacy  training 
measures.! 

Althoug  1  I  supported  amendments  to 
the  Area  Eledevelopment  Act  when  the 
measure  uas  before  the  House  in  1963 
and  was  lefeated,  I  could  not  support 
the  move  'or  its  reconsideration  in  1964. 
My  chang  e  of  position  was  prompted  by 
passage  o^  poverty  legislation  which  is 
designed  o  assist  recovery  of  economi- 
cally depr  SBsed  areas.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram, in  ny  Judgment,  can  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  more  effectively 
and  more  economically  than  can  area  re- 
developm(  nt  projects. 

Other  I  (glslation  adopted  by  Congress 
which  is  I  dmed  at  Improving  the  stand- 
ard of  lining  of  American  workers  in- 
cluded et]  nal  pay  for  women  who  per- 
form the  work  of  men  with  equal  skill, 
effort,  a^td  respoi^sibility.  We  also 
amended  ;he  original  act  which  requires 
Federal  c  sntractors,  when  working  on 
Federal  (onstructlon  projects,  to  pay 
workers  lot  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  in  t  le  area  for  similar  work.  The 
amendme  it  requires  the  inclusion  of  lo- 
cal area  rlnge  benefits  in  determining 
this  wage  level,  and  it  eliminates  the  dis- 
advantagfs  in  competitive  bidding  for 
those  bea:  ing  the  burden  of  social  prog- 
ress in  off  ;ring  the  benefits. 

Congrej  s  also  extended  minimum  wage 
coverage  and  overtime  guarantees  to 
thousand:  of  employees  of  certain  laun- 
dry, hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  and  other 
food  ente  prises. 
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growing,  national  problem  of  pol- 
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nicipal transit  systems  to  be  self-sup- 
p>orting  through  the  fare  box.  Nor  will 
the  money  appropriated  even  begin  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  larger  cities. 
The  Mass  Transit  Act  will  be  of  no  help 
to  California  or  to  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  $375  million  to  be  doled  out  over  a  3- 
year  period  can  go  to  any  city  of  2,500  or 
more  people.  There  are  some  6,000  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  which 
meet  this  criteria.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  incredible  to  me  that  a  city  of  2,500 
can  have  a  mass  transit  problem,  and 
even  more  incredible  that  it  would  have 
to  turn  to  Washington  for  help.  The 
amoimt  of  annual  "help"  each  city  would 
get  is  $37,500 — a  sum  which  can  easily 
be  raised  at  the  State  or  local  level. 
F\uthermore.  I  believe  mass  transit  is  a 
local  problem  wtiich  our  cities  are  capa- 
ble of  solving  by  themselves,  and  more 
cheaply  than  if  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Southern  California  en- 
deavored to  solve  its  problems  earlier  this 
year  when  the  State  legislature  adopted 
a  mass  transit  act.  Other  States  and 
communities  should  show  similar  initia- 
tive and  thereby  head  off  Federal  activity 
in  this  area. 

HEALTH 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  plea  for  a  bold  new  approach 
to  attack  mental  illness  and  retardation. 
Congress,  for  the  first  time,  acted  on  a 
program  to  meet  our  largest  health  prob- 
lem. The  Mental  Health  Act  of  1963 
provides  grants  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  em- 
phasizing care  and  treatment  in  patients' 
home  communities.  It  also  authorizes 
a  broad  program  to  prevent  and  treat 
mental  retardation  by  providing  States 
and  communities  with  needed  research, 
manpower  development,  and  facilities  for 
health,  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
vocational  services. 

Congress  also  expanded  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  of  1946  v/hich  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  construction  and 
remodeUng  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  other  centers.  Credited  as  a  mile- 
stone in  successful  Federal.  State,  and 
local  grant-in-aid  programs.  Hill- 
Burton  has  already  resulted  in  the  ap- 
proval of  6,810  hospitals  and  other  health 
facility  projects.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  still  cynics  who  allege  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  fruits  of  any  Federal 
assistance  programs.  In  my  congres- 
sional area,  however,  the  charge  is  easily 
refuted  by  pointing  to  hospitals  which 
have  grown  and  prospered  with  the  help 
of  Hill-Burton,  hospitals  such  as  Queen 
of  the  Valley,  Covirm  Inter-Community. 
Presbyterian  Inter-Community,  Beverly 
Hospital,  Pomona  Valley  Community, 
and  others. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th  Congress'  record 
is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  national 
consensus  that  education  is  indeed 
America's  first  line  of  defense.  We  did 
well  to  heed  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation to  the  citizen  and  the  Nation: 

For  the  individual,  the  doors  to  the  school- 
house,  to  the  library,  and  to  the  college  lead 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  so- 
ciety. •  •  •  For  the  Nation,  Increasing  the 
quality  and  availability  of  education  Is  vital 
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to  both  our  national  aecurtty  and  avr  * 
mestlc  well-being.    A  free  nltlon  ,S?  5^ 
no  higher  than  the  standard  6f  exc«iiJ«!! 
set  in  its  schoola  and  colleges.  "'^"ence 

The  1960's  are  a  critical  time  in  edu 
cation.  The  number  of  college  student! 
wUl  rise  94  percent  between  i960  anH 
1970,  and  the  last  10  years  has  alr^ 
seen  an  86 -percent  increase  in  tulUm 
fees.  Currently  one-third  of  our  bright- 
est high  school  graduates  fail  to  enter 
college,  mainly  because  of  financial  con- 
siderations. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  history 
will  record  the  88th  Congress'  as  the 
"education  Congress."  Under  the  High- 
er Education  Facilities  Act,  $1.2  billion 
in  grants  and  loans  was  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
for  public  and  private  nonprofit  graduate 
schools,  4-year  colleges.  2-year  commu- 
nity colleges,  and  public  technical 
schools.  Funds  are  not  available  to  aca- 
demic institutions  for  religious  purposes. 

Foes  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in  my 
congressional  district  who  charge  that 
Federal  aid  means  Federal  control  have 
only  to  look  to  the  outstanding  schools 
attended  by  their  children  to  find  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  such  as  Mount  San  Antonio  and 
Citrus  Junior  Colleges,  Pasadena  City 
College,  and  Whittier  College,  to  name 
but  a  few.  certainly  are  not  being 
squashed  imder  the  Federal  heel.  Un- 
fettered and  unhampered  by  Govern- 
ment, these  schools  are  performing  a 
great  service  to  students,  community,  and 
Nation.  Federal  aid  and  academic  free- 
dom can  and  are  marching  side  by  side 
in  the  quest  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act 
provides  $175  million  in  matching  grants 
over  a  3 -year  period  for  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  health-teaching  fa- 
cilities— medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
nursing,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and  pub- 
lic health.  In  addition,  $30.7  million  is 
provided  for  loans  to  assist  students  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  to  complete  their 
lengthy  professional  educatfon. 

Although  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation supported  those  sections  of  the 
act  which  provided  funds  for  construc- 
tion, much  to  my  dismay  It  opposed 
those  provisions  which  called  for  loans 
to  students.  The  loans,  together  with 
accrued  interest,  are  to  be  repaid  after 
graduation.  Doctors,  more  than  anyone 
else,  are  aware  of  the  costly  and  lengthy 
process  of  obtaining  a  medical  educa- 
tion, yet  their  position  was  to  virtually 
rule  out  M.D.  degrees  for  thousands  of 
able  students  who  come  from  modest 
and  low  income  families.  The  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  AMA  is  accentuated  by 
today's  great  demand  for  doctors.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  must  license  2,500 
physicians  annually  to  maintain  its  pres- 
ently inadequate  physician-patient  ratio; 
yet  our  schools  are  graduating  only  700 
doctors  a  year.  The  Health  Professions 
Assistance  Act  will  help  correct  this  im- 
balance, to  the  apparent  consternation 
of  the  AMA  but  to  the  gratification  of 
the  American  people. 

The  88th  Congress  also  approved  far- 
reaching  legislation  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional education.  Federal  effort  in  voca- 
tional education  is  as  old  as  the  1917 


,^T,„h«  Act   yet  it  has  been  17 
^tf  p'eSi  ofa/tomation's  greatest 
y'*^o^ince  congress  enacted  mean- 
iinP"S*^o^ions  for  vocational  educa- 
^l^  cohering  that  an  individual's 
S^^nfl  year's  income  due  to  unemploy- 
'*^n?  costs  more  than  12  years  of  educa- 
Tn  tS?^^h  high  school,  it  is  clear  that 
Th  Sation  is  sound  fiscal  policy. 
Se  act  authorizes  $958  million  for  m- 
Sil^  support  of  vocational  educat  on 
/eSS  the%rogram  to  the  technical 
Sf  and  directing  it  to  those  who  need 
Tmost:  young  people  in  or  just  out  of 
liih  school  who  want  and  need  spe- 
cialized training,  unskilled  school  drop- 
outs   employed    adults    who    wish    to 
Srove  their  skills  because  of  job  in- 
Sty.     and     workers     displaced    by 
automation. 

OUTDOOR    AMERICA 

Our  countrysides,  like  our  cities,  must 
nreoare  for  the  doubling  of  the  present 
Slation  by  the  year  2000.    The  88th 
Congress  made  significant  contributions 
toward  assuring  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  land  for  production  and  recreation. 
Under  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
important  conservation  legislation  ever 
before  Congress,  a  25-year  program  was 
inaugurated  to  finance  the  planning,  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  State  and 
Federal  outdoor  recreational   facilities. 
Leaving  States  to  occupy  the  key  role  iri 
the  development  of  a  balanced  national 
outdoor  recreation  program,  the  new  act 
provides  for  substantial  recreation  land 
acreage  usage— before  the  land  becomes 
unavailable   or  prohibitively   expensive. 
Funds  are  to  be  derived  from  admission 
fees  for  use  of  federally  administered 
recreation  areas,  and  receipts  from  sales 
of  surplus  Government  real  estate. 

Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  of  this  Congress  was 
the  enactment  of  the  wilderness  bill. 
Coming  to  grips  with  a  controversial  is- 
sue which  has  been  debated  since  1949, 
we  authorized  creation  of  the  National 
Wilderness  System:  9.2  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  throughout  the  country  has 
now  been  closed  to  commercial  use  for 
preservation  in  its  primitive  state. 

WHEAT-COTTON    PROGRAM 
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cities,  and  the  increases  are  expected  to 
spread. 

ClVHi    BIGHTS 


In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  failures  of  this  Congress  was 
passage  of  the  odious  wheat-cotton  bill. 
Enacted  under  strong  pressure  from  po- 
litical leaders  and  special  interest  groups, 
it  not  only  continues  the  present  cotton 
price  subsidy  program  and  provides  new 
wheat  marketing  supports,  but  more  re- 
grettably provides  some  $360  million  in 
cash  credits  to  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try—a sum  $100  million  more  than  the 
industry's  total  profits  in  1962.    The  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  is  to  give  the  cot- 
ton mills  an  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage   over    U.S.    synthetic    fiber    mills, 
thereby    encouraging    the    undesirable 
practice  of  Government  handouts  to  dis- 
guise the  effect  of  technological  progress 
and  economic  changes.    The  wheat  sub- 
sidy section  of  the  measure  is  equally  as 
bad  for  it  creates,  in  effect,  a  "bread 
tax"  on  the  consumer  through  artificially 
high-priced   wheat.     According   to   the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  bread  prices  are 
already  up  1  to  2  cents  a  loaf  in  some 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th  Congress  will 
always  be  recaUed  with  pride  as  the  Con- 
gress which  enacted  into  law  the  first 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  in  100 
years.    We  took  a  much-needed  step  to- 
ward   guaranteeing    to    a   minority   of 
Americans  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
have  long  enjoyed.    We  gave  to  all  our 
people  what  is  implicit  in  the  American 
philosophy  and  a  source  of  strength  both 
at  home  and  abroad.     We  gave  to  all 
Americans  what,  I  am  proud  to  say.  Cali- 
fornia had  already  legislated  for  every 
resident  within  its  borders. 

Aware  that  ignoring  the  issue  or  f  au- 
ing  to  take  positive  national  action  on 
civil  rights  would  only  delay  the  inevi- 
table and  necessary— and  intensify  the 
hazards  of  change— an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  the  House  and  Senate  joined  forces 
for  the  common  good.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable legislative  achievement. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  been 
distorted  beyond  belief  by  its  detractors, 
Mr   Speaker,  and  the  record  should  be 
set  clear  as  to  what  it  does  and  does  not 
do      The  act  guarantees  the  right  to 
vote  as  declared  in  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution;  makes  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  unlawful  in  establishments 
serving  the  public,  if  operations  effect 
interstate  commerce;   guarantees  equal 
access  and  full  use  of  public  facilities 
such  as  parks,  playgrounds,  athletic  sta- 
diums and  concert  halls;  grants  the  legal 
assistance  of  the  Government  to  individ- 
uals, and  technical  aid  of  the  U.S.  Coni- 
mission  on  Education  to  school  districts 
to  augment  effective  school  desegrega- 
tion ;  continues  and  expands  the  work  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as  a  clear- 
inghouse and  evaluator  of  desegregation 
information;  denies  the  legality  of  dis- 
crimination in  federally  financed  pro- 
grams  so  that,  with  the  exhaustion  of 
informal  measures,  and  the  ratification 
by   Congress    and   the   President,   such 
funds  may  be  withheld,  subject  to  appeal 
in  Federal  courts;  prohibits  on-the-job 
discrimination    as    it    applies    to   labor 
unions,     employers     and     employment 
agencies,  and  establishes  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission  to 
apply  informal  and  formal  measures  in 
cases  of  violation. 

It  does  not  in  any  manner  establish 
so-called  quotas  whereby  Negroes  inust 
be  hired  to  replace  Caucasians,  nor  does 
it  affect  the  seniority  rights  of  union  or 
nonunion  workers. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  morally  right,  intel- 
lectually sound,  legally  correct,  and  so- 
cially necessary.  It  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  translate  into  action  one  of  the 
basic  truths  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
held  to  be  self-evident— that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 


sum  is  eight  times  more  that  the  total 
financing  of  all  health,  education,  labor, 
and  welfare  programs,  the  second  largest 
category  of  Federal  spending  which  ac- 
counts for  only  7.6  percent  of  the  na- 
tional budget. 

Still  under  the  responsible  and  effec- 
tive leadership  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
economy  has  been  a  guldepost  in  defense 
spending.  Last  fiscal  year  alone  more 
than  $2.5  billion  was  saved  through  pru- 
dent budget  management,  and  this  witn- 
out  in  any  way  impairing  our  Nations 
superior  defense  posture.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  military  might  today  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  history. 

Legislation  strengthening  the  defense 
estabUshment  was  not  limited  to  pro- 
grams and  funding  for  more  guns.  Planes 
ships,  and  missUes.    Congress  extended 
the  draft  authority  for  4  more  years, 
raised  the   authorized  strength  of  the 
cadet  corps  at  West  Point  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  while  increasing  the  oD- 
ligated  active  duty  service  for  graduates, 
and  improved  military  reserve  programs. 
Our   men   in   uniform— except   those 
with  less  than  2  years'  service— received 
two  well-deserved  pay  raises  from  the 
88th  Congress.    Taken  together,  they  in- 
creased service  pay  by  19.5  percent. 

To  maintain  U.S.  space  programs  sec- 
ond to  none,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  appropria- 
tions totaled  $10.5  biUion  for  fiscal  1964 
and  1965.  The  result  of  our  space  effort 
was  dramatically  pointed  out  with  the 
recent  successful  Ranger  moonshot,  an 
historic  achievement  which  muted  the 
cries  of  those  skeptics  who  describe  all 
space  ventures  as  "moondoggling." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
ceived a  $216.2  million  authorization  for 
fiscal  1964,  plus  additional  appropria- 
tions to  enable  rapid  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing  should  the  So- 
viet Union  decide  to  violate  the  test  ban 
treaty  The  fiscal  1965  AEC  authoriza- 
tion was  $2.6  billion,  which  Included 
funds  for  a  prototype  reactor  for  atomic 
merchant  ships,  and  a  new  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

VETERANS 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr  Speaker.  60  percent  of  all  money 
spent  by  this  Congress  went  for  a  pur- 
pose to  which  all  Americans  would  sub- 
scribe—maintaining the  strongest  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  world.    This 


Mr  Speaker,  the  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  their  widows  and  children,  were  not 
forgotten  by  this  Congress.  HJl.  1927. 
approved  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  increased  veterans  pensions  by 
excluding  certain  types  of  income  in  de- 
termining income  for  pension  purposes 
These  exclusions  amount  to  10  percent 
of  payments  to  an  individual  under  any 
public  or  private  retirement  annuity. 
Cash  benefits  accruing  to  veterans  under 
this  bill  alone  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $330  million  during  the  next  5  years. 

H  R  1927  was  a  fitting  climax  to  other 
veterans'  legislation  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress.  We  increased  payments  to 
parents,  widows,  and  children  of  veterans 
who  died  of  service-connected  disabili- 
ties; permitted  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  waive  recovery  on  defaulted  home 
loans  in  certain  hardship  cases;  provided 
educational  assistance  to  children  of 
veterans  with  total  and  permanent  serv- 
ice-connected disability:  extended  dis- 
ability income  provisions  of  nation^ 
service  life  insurance  policies  through 
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certain  conditions;    and 
a  5-year,  $25  mllllon  program 
aid  to  States  for  nursing 
State  veterans'  homes. 

INTERNATIONAL    AITAiRS 

Mr.  Sp<>aker,  no  commentary  on  the 
88th  Cong  ress  would  be  complete  without 
mention  o  f  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
Signed  by  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  nore  than  100  other  nations. 
and  ratlfli  d  by  an  80-19  bipartisan  vote 
in  the  U.fL  Senate,  the  treat;,-  advances 
our  natioaal  interest  by  checking  the 
spread  of  auclear  weapons  and  reducing 
fallout  ha  :ards. 

The  agreement  bans  nuclear  tests  in 
areas  wl  ere  detection  capability  is 
good — space,  the  atmosphere,  and  un- 
der water.  Underground  testing  can  con- 
tinue, however,  as  long  as  radioactive 
debris  do*  s  not  spread  beyond  the  test- 
ing natior  's  territory.  The  treaty  in  no 
way  restri  ;ts  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  wartim  ;,  and  it  contains  a  withdrawal 
clause  if  "( xtraordinary  events  . .  .  have 
Jeopardize  d  the  supreme  interests"  of  the 
Nation.  ^  Tiile  America  does  not  relax  its 
guard — m  lintaining  on  a  standby  basis 
testing  faiilities  silenced  by  the  ban— 
we  have  (  emonstrated  our  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  health  and  peace  of  the 
world. 

Another  Indication  of  congressional 
commitme  at  to  the  cause  of  peace  came 
with  appioval  of  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  operations  and  research  of 
th#  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  established  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  U.S.  olBcials  in  their  con- 
duct of  aims  control  and  disarmament 
negotlatlo  IS,  the  Agency  cannot  obli- 
gate our  Nation  to  reduce  its  military 
forces  or  weaponry  without  congres- 
sional con  jent.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Agenc:  played  a  key  role  in  forward- 
ing test  ba  1  negotiations,  and  was  instru- 
mental In  developing  the  Washington- 
Moscow  "  lot  line"  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  su;ciden  al  war. 

The  88t  1  Congress  also  approached 
foreign  aff:  lirs  on  a  bipartisan  front  when 
it  authoriaed  increased  funds  and  addi- 
tional manpower  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Perhaps  tl:  e  best  expression  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  the 
Corps  has  added  a  new  dimension  to 
American  foreign  policy:  people-to- 
people  graaroots  aid  which  encourages 
Individual  responsibility  for  world  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Spes  ker,  world  peace  was  foremost 
in  the  min  Is  of  Members  when,  by  a  vote 
of  416  to  C,  the  House  declared  its  sup- 
port of  P-esident  Johnson's  firm  but 
prudent  a;tion  regarding  the  unwar- 
ranted atticks  by  North  Vietnam  upon 
American  '  essels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
If  there  wa  s  ever  any  belief  in  the  minds 
of  world  I  :ommunist  leaders  that  the 
United  Sta  ;es  was  a  "paper  tiger"  those 
misappreh(  nsions  were  wiped  out  with 
our  retalia;ory  airstrlkes  on  key  North 
Vietnames<  military  installations.  I  em- 
phasize re  aliatory  because  U.S.  action 
was  not  ai.  act  of  war.  It  was  an  act 
aimed  at  p  romoting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  t  iroughout  the  world. 

Preslden  Johnson's  posture  in  the  in- 
cident was  lot  unlike  that  taken  by  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  dvu-ing  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  On  both  occasions,  the  United 
States  stood  eyeball-to-eyeball  with  Com- 
munists and  it  was  the  Communists  who 
flinched.  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son were  not  trigger  happy.  They  did 
not  plunge  the  Nation  and  the  world  into 
nuclear  war  through  miscalculation. 
They  were  cautious,  yet  strong,  and  res- 
olute. Americans  can  indeed  be  thank- 
ful that  such  firm  hands  were  at  the 
wheel,  guiding  the  Ship  of  State  safely 
through  turbulent  seas. 

SHORTCOMINGS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  report,  the  88th  Congress 
has  truly  been  productive.  Yet,  to  my 
regret,  it  left  much  important  business 
imdone. 

Perhaps  the  chief  item  on  this  unfin- 
ished agenda  is  medicare.  It  will  be 
difficult  when  I  return  to  my  congres- 
sional district  to  look  into  the  eyes  of 
senior  citizens  and  say  "I  am  sorry,  but 
the  Congress  did  not  care  enough  about 
your  health  problems  to  enact  meaning- 
ful legislation  to  assist  you." 

True,  medical  care  for  the  aged  fi- 
nanced through  social  security  is  op- 
posed by  powerful  lobbyist  groups.  But 
are  legislators  sent  to  Washington  to 
represent  lobbyists  or  are  we  here  to  rep- 
resent the  people?  If  anyone  is  in 
doubt  as  to  where  the  sympathies  of  the 
House  are  in  this  matter,  let  medicare 
be  brought  to  the  floor  to  be  voted  up  or 
down.  The  public  is  beinc  bombarded 
this  year  with  the  slogan  "A  Choice,  Not 
an  Echo."  Let  the  Congress — let  the 
American  people — make  a  choice  on  the 
important  issue  of  health  care  for  the 
elderly.  If  we  are  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities with  forthrightness.  we  can  do 
no  less. 

This  year  I  had  also  hoped  that  the 
Congress  would  revise  the  archaic  na- 
tional origins  provisions  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  There  can  be  no  Intelligent 
or  logical  reasoning  behind  the  present 
system  which  arbitrarily  sets  up  quotas 
based  on  so-call  "ethnic  superiority" — a 
system  which  only  serves  to  separate 
families  and  denies  a  home  in  America 
for  highly  skilled  and  educated  individ- 
uals who  can  and  want  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  our  national  wealth  and 
well-being.  The  89th  Congress  mu.st 
vigorously  devote  itself  toward  correcting 
this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  darkest  day  of  the 
past  2  years  was  November  22.  1963,  when 
bullets  fired  by  an  extremist  assassin  took 
the  life  of  our  brave  and  beloved  leader, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Fortunately, 
the  torch  was  passed  to  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  who,  during  his 
brief  tenure  as  President,  has  continued 
to  hold  it  high. 

But  today,  the  American  people  are 
without  a  Vice  President,  without  a  per- 
son who  is  actively  beinsr  prepared  for 
the  Presidency  should  some  emergency 
require  that  he  assume  this  a'.vescme  re- 
sponsibility. Since  President  Eisen- 
hower's heart  attack  9  years  aso,  con- 
gressional committees  have  grappled 
with  the  problem  of  Presidential  inability 
and  Vice-Presidential  vacancy.  But  no 
legislation  has  been  enacted,  no  constitu- 
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tional  amendments  adopted.  This  twivi 
of  hesitancy  and  inaction  must  hpV^ 
versed  by  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  1963  state  of  th» 
Union  message,  President  Kennedy  ob- 
served that  among  Americans  there  wm 
"a  heightened  respect  for  the  nationS 
purpose  and  power,  a  courageous  calm 
of  a  united  people  in  a  perilous  hour  ». 
steady  improvement  in  the  Opportuniti» 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens— I  can  re- 
port to  you  that  the  state  of  this  old  but 
youthful  Union  Is  good." 

If  President  Kennedy  were  with  us  to- 
day, I  am  sure  that  he  would  again  issue 
a  similar  report. 


CARTOON  MISREPRESENTATION 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cartoonist  for  the  Washington  Post,  In 
his  customary  attitude  of  deceptive,  vul- 
gar abuse  of  honorable  men,  dipped  his 
pen  in  muck  several  days  ago  to  lampoon 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  whom  there 
is  no  feeling  there  except  admiration  and 
respect.  I  refer  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Honor- 
able John  Lesinski. 

The  cartoon  pictxired  this  good  man 
in  the  most  degrading  maimer  and  car- 
ried the  cutline : 

An  Interesting  case  of  backlash  backfire. 

It  is  Uttle  enough  to  resent  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  cartoon,  but,  in  addition,  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  obvious  and 
deliberate  falsification  the  cartoon  was 
intended  to  convey. 

In  a  very  decisive  manner,  the  voters  of 
Detroit,  in  that  election,  expressed  their 
feelings  about  the  loss  of  their  property 
rights  and  forced  integration:  they  are 
overwhelmingly  against  both  proposi- 
tions. 

An  ordinance  was  on  the  ballot  to  per- 
mit housing  discrimination.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  by  a  vote  of  137,000 
to  1 14,000.  In  addition,  the  author  of  the 
homeowners  rights  ordinance,  Thomas 
Poindexter,  was  nominated  for  the  De- 
troit Common  Council  by  a  2-to-l  plu- 
rality and  Samuel  Olsen,  despite  all-out 
opposition  by  the  NAACP  Was  renomi- 
nated Wayne  County  prosecu,tor. 

Every  force  which  could  be  mustered 
by  the  racemixers  was  arrayed  against 
the  homeowners  rights  ordinance:  both 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  candidates,  the  mayor  of 
Detroit,  the  State  civil  rights  commis- 
sion, the  NAACP,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. Yet,  the  people  decisively  passed 
the  proposal. 

The  proposal  was  put  on  the  ballot 
after  homeowners  collected  petitions 
bearing  34,000  signatures.  It  declared 
simply  that  a  homeowner  has  the  right 
of  freedom  of  choice  of  persons  with 
whom  he  will  negotiate  or  contract  with 
reference  to  such  property  and  to  ac- 
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--nt  or  reject  any  prospective  buyers  or 
SSant  for  his  own  reasons. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable; 
noS  could  be  more  in  keeping  with 
^rNation's  traditional  freedom  of 
rSJicP  in  the  conduct  of  our  personal 

fl-ai^  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me 
Soetroiters  are  no  different  from  any 
^er   Americans:    they    cherish    their 

'^SiTthen  is  the  true  story  of  whether 
nr  not 'there  was  a  backlash.  It  is  not 
Snbe  found  in  the  defeat  of  our  colleague, 
JSe  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Repre- 
fiSutive  Lksinski,  or  the  victory  of  the 
^Ueman  from  Michigan,  Representa- 
tive DiNGELL. 

The  race  between  the  gentlemen  from 
Michigan,  Representative  Lesinski,  and 
Renresentative  Dingell.  was  a  contest 
hPtween  two  personalities  in  a  reappor- 
tioned district.  It  was  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  They  are  both  respected 
Members  of  this  House  and  colleagues. 

The  issue  of  backlash  or  no  backlash 
was  pointedly  decided  in  the  homeowner 
rights  ordinance.  To  pretend  otherwise 
is  to  whistle  while  going  by  the  grave- 
yard. 

ANOTHER   COUP    IN    VIETNAM, 
AND   WHY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent attempted  coup  in  Vietnam  points 
up  the  problem  that  existed  and  still  is 
present  in  that  beleaguered  country. 
The  various  dissident  groups  have,  dur- 
ing the  former  President  Diem's  tenure, 
perpetrated  five  coups  before  the  unfor- 
tunate overthrow  and  assassination  of 
President  Diem  on  November  1  of  last 
year. 
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Since  that  time,  there  were  two 
changes  in  government.  General  Minh's 
government  lasted  3  months.  Now  Gen- 
eral Khanh  in  his  eighth  month  of  lead- 
ership weathered  an  attempted  coup  by 
opposition  military  factions. 

This  emphasizes  the  disvmity  in  the 
country  and  indicates  the  need  for  a 
truly  strong  leader,  even  though  he  may 
be  charged  with  being  a  dictator.  In 
my  opinion,  the  next  few  months  will  be 
most  critical  to  the  final  outcome  of  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  Vietnam;  therefore, 
firmness  by  the  government  in  power  is 
vital. 

Further,  U.S.  efforts  must  be  made 
clear  and  forceful;  for  example,  pressure 
for  Cambodian  border  settlement,  shut- 
ofT  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  infiltration  and 
the  infiltration  by  sea  with  a  better  pa- 
trol of  the  coastline. 

This  can  be  accomplished  without  a 
major  increase  In  American  troops.  The 
United  States  must  help  insure  that  the 
declaration  of  General  Khanh  to  first, 
exert  every  effort  to  defeat  the  Commu- 
nists— Vietcong — and  second,  to  prepare 


for  a  civilian  government,  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  problems  that  plague  General 
Khanh  are  the  same  that  caused  trouble 
for  President  Diem.  There  is  a  dire  need 
for  discipline,  honor,  and  unity  as  called 
for  by  General  Khanh.  These  qualities 
were  not  demonstrated  by  certain 
Buddhist  leaders  in  the  past.  The  lead- 
ers in  Vietnam  must  not  only  hope  for 
discipline,  honor  and  unity  for  Vietnam, 
but  must  strive  for  it. 

Not  the  least  of  the  troublemakers  In 
Vietnam  is  Thich  Tri  Quang,  a  ruthless 
and  power-seeking  Buddhist.  He  led  the 
charge  of  Buddhist  persecution  by  the 
Diem  government  which  was  refuted  by 
the  United  Nations  special  mission  sent 
to  investigate  the  charges.  Now  Trl 
Quang  makes  the  same  accusation  of 
General  Khanh's  government.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  the  mastermind  behind 
mobocracy  that  has  kept  the  country  in 
turmoil  and  very  likely  will  keep  that 
country  in  this  situation  unless  some- 
thing is  done. 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment, he  sought  and  obtained  asyliun 
in  our  U.S.  Embassy  on  the  plea  of 
Buddhist  persecution  and  that  his  life 
was  in  danger.  Now  he  has  shown  his 
true  color  and  intentions  by  turning  on 
the  United  States  and  charging  that  the 
religious  strife  in  Vietnam  is  inspired  by 
the  United  States. 

An  article  by  Miss  Marguerite  Higgins, 
entitled  "Close  Look  at  Tri  Quang,"  very 
succinctly  puts  the  religious  problem  and 
the  Buddhist  influences  in  proper  per- 
spective. I  commend  her  article,  which 
I  am  including  in  my  remarks,  to  my  col- 
leagues as  must  reading : 

Close  Look  at  Tri  Quang 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 
Vietnam's  most  milltant^-but  by  no  means 
most  representative — ^Buddhist  leader  has 
now  declared  virtually  open  political  warfare 
against  the  United  States.  It  may  be  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  In  a  long  time. 
For  a  cold  clear  look  at  the  venerable  Thich 
Trl  Quang  is  getting  Increasingly  Imperative 
now  that  he  Is  talking  more  and  more  as 
though  the  Vietnamese  Government  Is  a 
puppet  dancing  on  his  string  and  as  his 
threats  (of  street  demonstrations,  hunger 
strikes,  suicides  by  fire)  grow  with  each 
political  concession  wrested  from  the  cur- 
rent Vietnamese  leaders. 

A  cool  hard  look  Is  above  all  In  order  If 
it  brings  some  perspective  and  finally  Induces 
Washington  to  realize  that  the  Trl  Quang 
Is  not  20  feet  high. 

Although  masterfully  successful  in  the 
campaign  that  brought  down  the  Diem  fam- 
ily, the  Tri  Quang  may  nonetheless  have 
overplayed  his  hand  In  taking  on  the  United 

Last  week  in  his  weekly  newspaper  he 
sought  to  pin  on  the  United  States  responsi- 
bility for  stirring  religious  feelings  in  Viet- 
nam, and  particularly  for  the  hostility  that 
resulted  In  the  burning  down  of  a  Catholic 
village  and  the  beating  and  beheading  of 
eight  of  Its  inhabitants. 


of  northern  Vietnam,  was  the  author  of 
pamphlets  distributed  In  May  that  called 
on  the  students  to  "struggle  against  the 
cruel  Amerlcan-Khanh  authorities"  whom 
Trl  Quang  accused  of  "persecuting  Bud- 
dhists." 

In  a  series  of  newspaper  Interviews  this 
spring  he  made  the  same  complaints  of  per- 
secution which  are  as  absurd  as  his  com- 
plaints that  America  Is  stirring  up  religious 
rivalries. 

By  such  conduct  Trl  Quang  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  every  leader  in  Vietnam 
who  has  sought  stability  beginning  with 
Diem  and  ending — so  far — with  General 
Khanh. 

How  much  truth  Is  there  in  his  frequent 
claim  that  he  represents  "80  percent  of  the 
Vietnamese  people"  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Buddhist  leader? 

This  claim  is  as  absurd  as  all  the  rest  and 
if  Trl  Quang  Is  going  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Yankee-go-home  movement  of  Vietnam  it 
Is  Important  that  the  American  people  know 
It, 


has  mant  divisions 

The  truth  Is  that  Vietnam,  far  from  being 
divided  Into  Buddhists  and  CathoUcs,  la 
compxjsed  of  an  extraordinarily  diverse  num- 
ber of  tribes  and  faiths. 

There  are  a  mllUon  Montagnards  (moun- 
tain people)  who  carry  spears  and  believe  In 
spirits  of  stone  and  water  and  who  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  more  Mongol- 
looking  Vietnamese  of  the  plains. 

There  are  3  million  Confuclanlsts  and  an- 
cestor worshipers — a  holdover  from  the  900- 
year  Chinese  rule. 

Taolsts  number  about  500,000.  The 
strange  Cao  Dal  religion  which  worships 
Joaji  of  Arc  and  Victor  Hugo  as  well  as 
Buddha,  numbers  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half.  There  are  500,000  members  of  the  Hoa 
Hao  faith  which  is  a  mixture  of  animism, 
miracle  working  and  Buddhism. 

Catholics  niunber  a  million  and  a  half. 
There  are  500,000  other  Christians  Including 
Baptists,  Mennonltes,  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists,  and  converts  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance.  And  finally  there  are 
500,000  Hindus  and  Moslems,  Including  the 
beautiful  people  of  the  non-Mongol  Cham 
tribes. 

ONE-THIRD   BUDDHIST 

Add  up  all  these  people  and  the  result  Is 
that  out  of  the  14  mUllon  people  in  Vietnam 
9  mUlion  are  not  Buddhists.  This  leaves  5 
mlUlon  Buddhists  at  most  or  slightly  more 
than  33  percent  of  the  population. 

In  any  case,  Trl  Quang  represents  only  1 
of  14  rival  sects  in  the  united  Buddhist 
movement  of  Vietnam,  and  his  militancy  Is 
In  vivid  contrast  to  the  moderate,  rather 
passive  attitudes  of  most  of  the  Vietnamese 
monks. 

Indeed,  he  lost  his  bid  to  be  elected  senior 
Buddhist  monk.  But  his  will  has  prevailed 
because  he  is  the  toughest  and  most  ruthless 
and  because  of  his  demagogic  hold  over  stu- 
dents and  street  mobs  whose  violent  actions 
can  affect  events  in  a  way  that  Is  all  out  of 
proportion  to  their  Importance  or  their  con- 
tributions. 

But  If  the  Government  of  Vietnam  were 
at  least  to  resist  the  mobocracy  that  hsis 
kept  the  country  In  turmoil,  wouldn't  Trl 
Quang's  powers  for  trouble  be  checkmated? 


UNITED    STATES    WANTS    STABILITT 

Such  a  charge  could  not,  of  course,  be  more 
absurd.  What  the  United  States  urgently 
desires  in  Vietnam  Is  stability  and  harmony 
so  that  the  people  can  fight  the  Communist 
enemy  rather  than  each  other. 

Trl  Quang's  anti-American  campaign  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  6  months  and  prob- 
ably more.  This  Buddhist  leader,  who  Is  a 
kind  of  political  overlord  of  the  Hue  region 


REPORT  TO  MY  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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provided   overall  personal   and 

e  tax  cuts  totaling  $11.5  billion. 

House  considered  the  bill  in 

1963,  I  joined  in  supporting 

effort  to  condition  the  tax 

further  reduction  of  fiscal  year 

and  a  level  of  spend- 

Iscal  year  1965  not  to  exceed  $98 
At  that  time  we  could  not  get 
a45urances  from  the  administra- 
from  the  majority  leadership  in 
The  Senate  considered  and 
bill  in  February  1964.    There 
some  changes  in  the  meantime. 
J,  the  Congress — through  the 
of  the  Republican  task  force 
had  been  able  to  re- 
appropriations  by   $6.5  bli- 
the President  limited  his  new 
,0  $97.9  billion.    In  view  of  this 
for  the  final  Senate-House  con- 
report, 
adpition  to  the  tax  cut,  many  other 
were  made  with  respect  to  such 
as  deductions  for  sick  pay,  divi- 
investment  credits.    I  did  not 
all  these  changes.    For  ex- 
regret  very  much  that  the  divi- 
credit  of  4  percent  will  be  elimi- 
a  2-year  period,  and  that  no 
was  added  to  allow  those  paying 
uition  to  deduct  a  portion  of  it 
For  years  I  have  supported 
tax  credit  proposal  and  spon- 
letlslation  on  this  subject.    On  the 
h  ind,  the  provision  in  the  bill,  al- 
t  hose  taxpayers  65  years  of  age  or 
on  the  capital  gains  tax  from 
of  their  homes,  is  a  very  much 
reform. 
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CXCIU  TAZSB 

Despite  Republican  efforts,  the  House 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  excise  tax 
extension  bill  which  would  have  repealed 
such  tax  on  cosmetics,  handbags,  furs, 
and  jewelry.  During  the  debate  over 
whether  to  do  something  for  the  ladies, 
there  was  general  agreement  that  our 
excise  tax  schedule  is  outmoded.  A  study 
is  being  made  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  but  it  may  not  be 
finished  until  1966.  Such  a  study  is  not 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  unfairness  of 
the  excise  tax  on  these  items  which  are 
really  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.  More 
than  20  years  ago  such  taxes  were  im- 
posed as  a  wartime  measure  to  restrict 
production  as  much  as  to  produce  reve- 
nue. Today  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
couraging the  production  or  purchase  of 
cosmetics,  handbags,  furs,  and  jewelry. 

The  effort  to  repeal  these  taxes  which 
I  supported  would  not  have  embarrassed 
the  Federal  Government  financially. 

The  current  rate  of  10  percent  would 
have  been  reduced  to  5  percent  on  July  1 
and  completely  eliminated  a  year  later. 
This  discriminatory  excise  tax  nets  about 
$517  million  annually,  an  amount  rep- 
resenting less  thap  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  1965  budget.  Granted  that  our 
tax  structure  needs  further  study  so  that 
inequities  can  be  corrected,  it  seems 
hardly  fair  that  women  should  continue 
to  be  penalized  while  this  study  is  under- 
way. I  regret  that  the  Republican  effort 
to  redress  this  wrong,  at  long  last,  was 
not  a  success. 

N.\TIONAL   DEBT  LIMIT 

Once  again  the  Congress  was  called 
upon  by  the  administration  to  raise  the 
debt  limit,  this  time  from  $315  billion  to 
$324  billion.  I  opposed  this,  but  it  was 
passed  203  to  182.  Republicans  voted 
unanimously  against  the  increase  and 
we  were  joined  by  28  Democrats.  We 
should  not  forget  that  an  increase  of  $1 
billion  in  the  public  debt  means  an  in- 
crease of  $33.3  million  in  the  annual  in- 
terest charges.  The  high  cost  of  public 
debt  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  According  to  Tax  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  the  Federal  debt  alone  repre- 
sents a  burden  of  $5,042  per  family.  Next 
year's  interest  payment  on  a  per  family 
basis  amounts  to  an  additional  $187. 

HILL-BURTON    HOSPITAL   CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Act  for  5  year.<=  until  June  30,  1969. 
This  program,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Cleveland's  former  mayor  and  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harold  Burton,  has 
been  extremely  successful  in  helping  pro- 
vide needed  health  care  facilities.  It  has 
produced  289,489  general,  mental,  tuber- 
culosis, and  long-term-care  beds  as  well 
as  1.522  rehabilitation  centers,  public 
health  centers,  diagnostic  and  treatment 
centers,  and  other  health  laboratories 
and  outpatient  facilities.  The  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  has  served  as  a  model  of 
Pederal-State-local  cooperation  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  about 
one-third  of  the  total  funds  with  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  State  and  local 
sources.  Administration  of  the  program 
Is  at  the  State  level. 


A  major  change  this  year  puts  greater 
emphasis  on  modernization  of  exist^ 
hospitals  in  urban  areas.  A  total^ 
$160  million  will  be  provided  over  the 
5 -year  period  for  remodeling  older  hos- 
pital^    I  supported  this  legislation. 

NTTKSE  TRAINING  ACT  Of  1964 

The  purpose  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
passed  by  Congress  is  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply  of  nurses  in  the  United  States 
through  a  variety  of  approaches  recom- 
mended by  a  consultant  group  on  nursing 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General.  This 
bill  does  the  following : 

First,  establishes  a  4-year  program  of 
grants  totaling  $90  million  for  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  nursing 
schools. 

Second,  establishes  a  program  totaling 
$17  million  over  a  5-year  period  to  assist 
collegiate — 4 -year — and  associate  de- 
gree— 2-year— schools  of  nursing  to  meet 
the  additional  costs  of  strengthening, 
improving,  or  expanding  their  training 
programs;  and  establishes  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  totaling  $41  million  to 
aid  diploma — hospital — schools  of  nurs- 
ing. 

Third,  extends  for  5  additional  years 
the  existing  program  of  traineeships  for 
advanced  training  of  professional  nurses 
to  be  teachers,  administrators,  and  super- 
visors. 

Fourth,  establishes  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram, modeled  after  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  students  of  nurs- 
ing at  collegiate,  associate  degree,  and 
diploma  schools  of  nursing.  Over  a  10- 
year  period,  $85  million  would  be  pro- 
vided. There  would  be  a  forgiveness 
clause  in  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan 
would  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent for  each  complete  year  of  full-time 
employment  as  a  professional  nurse  In 
any  public  or  nonprofit  institution  or 
agency. 

As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  the 
whole  nursing  problem  for  a  great  many 
years,  I  supported  this  bill  in  a  statement 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  on  the  House  fioor.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  helpful  in  alleviating  the 
tragic  shortage  of  bedside  nurses. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS 

Public  Law  88-129  which  I  supported, 
provides  for  a  3-year,  $175  million  pro- 
gram to  expand  facilities  of  medical, 
dental,  nursing,  and  related  type  colleges. 
The  construction  grants  must  be 
matched  by  the  institutions.  This  bill 
also  included  $30.7  million  for,  student 
loans. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT' 

Public  Law  88-204,  which  I  supported 
authorizes  $400  million  per  year  for  3 
years  to  aid  college  classroom  construc- 
tion. This  was  a  brick-and-mortar 
bill — fimds  for  teachers'  salaries  and 
scholarships  were  not  included.  Colleges 
and  universities  are  required  to  pay  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  con- 
struction project. 

EXTENSION      or     JUVENILE      DELINQUENCY     AND 
YOUTH    OITENSES    CONTROL    ACT 

A  bill  to  extend  for  2  yeiars  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
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unbelievably  powerful  Office  of  Economic    assistance  t»  recipients  practicing  racial 


1  A^  nf  1961  which  I  supported,    unbelievably  powerful  Office  of  Economic    assistance  t»  re 
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!!!^^SSci  makes  possible  such  projects 
^p  Cleveland  Hough  area's  commu- 
Sty-action-for-youth  program. 

EQUAL    PAY    FOR    EQUAL    WORK 

An  eaual-pay-for-equal-work  bill  had 
vJn  introduced  in  every  Congress  since 
?S  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
IrS^  A  bill  was  finally  passed  in  this 
5Sh  congress.  Public  Law  88-38,  prohib- 
ftfne  discrimination  in  pay  on  the  basis  of 
cpTln  work  that  is  subject  to  the  min- 
imum wage  laws.  This  excludes  from 
coverage  those  workers  in  hotels,  motels, 
r^aurants,  laundries,  and  agriculture. 
flTwell  as  certain  professional,  mana- 
pprial  and  administrative  work.  Be- 
cause'of  this  exclusion,  this  bill  was  not 
as  strong  as  those  of  us  who  have  long 
worked  for  equal  pay  would  like  it  to  be. 
However,  it  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

THE    POVERTY    PROGRAM    OR    ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

This  legislation  has  six  main  titles: 
The  first,  and  the  one  on  which  most 
emphasis  has  been  placed,  is  concerned 
with  youth  16  to  21  years  of  age.    It 
would  establish  a  Job  Corps  in  which 
young  people  would  be  enroUed  for  a  2- 
year  period   In   either   a   conservation 
corps  or  training  center.    This  program 
would  be  100-percent  federally  financed. 
Work-training  programs  would  be  set  up 
whereby  young  men  and  women  would 
be  hired  to  work  In  hospitals,  on  play- 
grounds, et  cetera,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  paying    90    percent    of   their 
wages  and  work-study  programs  would 
be  established    to   help    needy    college 
students.     Title  II  provides  that  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
et  cetera,  now  conducted  by  local  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  organizations  could  be 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    The  Senate  added  a 
States  rights  amendment  in  that  the 
Gtovemor  of  a  State  could  veto  any  proj- 
ects  contracted    between    the    Federal 
Government  and  private  agencies,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  say-so  at  the 
State  level. 

Title  III  provides  that  farm  families 
certified  as  needy  would  be  eligible  for 
$1,500  loans — as  originally  reported  the 
bill  provided  grants  instead  of  loans— to 
acquire  or  improve  real  estate,  to  operate 
or  improve  the  operation  of  farms,  and 
to  participate  in  farm  co-ops.  Title  IV 
would  authorize  Grovernment  loans  to  ex- 
pand or  establish  business  enterprises  in 
order  to  create  additional  jobs,  individ- 
uals could  also  obtain  loans  to  establish 
small  business  enterprises.  This,  of 
course,  duplicates  the  efforts  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Under  title  V. 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  would  establish  pilot 
projects  to  help  unemployed  fathers  find 
work,  and  title  VI  would  establish  the 
Volunteers  for  America,  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  to  work  in  community  projects,  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  so  forth.  This 
proposal  has  been  pending  for  several 
years  in  the  Congress  as  a  separate  bill. 
The  whole  is  estimated  to  cost  $963  mil- 
lion the  first  year.  In  addition  to  these 
provisions,  the  bill  also  creates  a  new  and 


control  and  absolute  power. 

It  is  constantly  being  said  of  Repub- 
Ucans  that  they  do  nothing  but  object  to 
administration  plans  with  no  construc- 
tive alternatives.    This  is  not  true  at  all. 
For  example,  in  this  area  of  legislation, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Frelinghuysen.  ranking 
Republican  member   of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  introduced  an  al- 
ternative proposal  which  was  given  no 
consideration  at  all  by  the  committee. 
Indeed,  the  committee  doors  were  shut 
against  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee during  a  very  important  part  of 
both  the  hearings  and  actual  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  something  which  has 
never  happened  before  and  is  quite  in- 
credible to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
two-party  system.    He  proposed  a  broad- 
gaged.  3-year,  $1.5  billion  program  to 
combat  poverty.     Money  would  be  al- 
lotted  to   the   States   on   the  basis  of 
population,  per  capita  income,  and  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons.     The  Fre- 
linghuysen  proposal   would    coordinate 
existing  Federal  antipoverty  programs — 
there  are  some  42  in  existence — through 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  relate  such  programs  to  the 
State  plans.    It  would  also  establish  a 
Federal   Commission   on  Poverty  com- 
posed of  agency  heads,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  public  members  to  study  exist- 
ing Federal  antipoverty  programs  and 
recommend  coordination,  combination  or 
revision   of   Federal   laws.     Under  the 
Frelinghuysen  proposal  no  new  Federal 
agency  would  have  to  be  established  and 
there  would  be  no  duplication  of  existing 
programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  cities  and 
certain  rural  areas  need  help  in  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  are  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. A  sound  solution  has  been 
offered  by  the  Frelinghuysen  proposal 
which  uses  the  many  existing  programs 
rather  than  setting  up  one  all-powerful 
Director  with  complete  control  of  all  pro- 
grams— surely  preferable  to  the  adminis- 
tration bill. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that 
there  is  no  need  in  this  country  for  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  unable  to  live  de- 
cently and  to  take  their  legitimate  part 
as  full  citizens  of  this  great  country,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  only  way.  and 
certainly  not  the  best  way.  to  do  it  is  to 
establish  a  new  agency  with  complete 
Federal  control  of  all  areas  covered  by 
the  bill,  under  the  direction  of  one  man 
who  would  have  absolute  power.  I  voted 
for  the  motion  to  substitute  the  Freling- 
huysen proposal,  but  it  failed.  Conse- 
quently I  voted  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 


The  Civil  rights  bill  passed  by  this 
Congress  relates  mainly  to  voting 
rights — presumption  that  a  person  who 
has  at  least  a  sixth  grade  education  Is 
literate  for  purposes  of  voting;  public 
accommodations;  desegregation  of  public 
facilities  such  as  playgrounds,  and  so 
forth;  4-year  extension  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity; withholding  of  Federal  financial 


This  bill  is  designed  to  remove  the  legal 
incentives  for  discrimination  and  to  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  or  climate  in  which 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  individ- 
uals may  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  matter  of  voting  rights,  the  bill 
is  designed  to  prohibit  discrimination  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  sex.  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  bill  neither  author- 
izes nor  permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  interfere  in  State  voter  qualification 
laws.  It  does  provide  that  anyone  with 
a  sixth  grade  education  is  presumed  to 
be  literate  for  purposes  of  registering  and 
voting.  Such  presumption  may  be  re- 
butted by  the  presentation  of  valid  evi- 
dence. 

With  respect  to  housing,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  that  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  any  home 
or  apartment  owner  or  real  estate  opera- 
tor to  whom  he  must  rent.  sell,  or  other- 
wise use  his  real  estate. 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  bill  does 
not  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
transfer  students  to  create  racial  bal- 
ancing. However,  it  does  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  suits  to 
desegregate  public  schools  when  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

In  the  area  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, the  bill  does  not  require  an 
employer  to  hire,  or  a  union  to  accept, 
a  quota  of  employees  from  any  particu- 
lar minority  group.  It  does  authorize 
a  bipartisan  commission  to  investigate 
charges  that  an  employer  has  refused 
to  hire  solely  because  of  race,  sex.  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

The  public  accommodations  section 
applies  mainly  to  estabUshments  which 
cater  to  those  traveling  in  interstate 
commerce.  Places  of  lodging  with  five 
or  more  rooms  for  rent,  eating  places, 
and  places  of  entertainment  are  expected 
to  serve  all  who  are  well  behaved  and 
able  to  pay.  There  is  a  States  rights  pro- 
vision in  that  in  all  cases  where  States 
have  public  accommodation  laws,  the 
State  law  takes  precedence  over  the  Fed- 
eral law.  In  our  own  State,  Ohio  has 
a  law  which  in  most  cases  is  stronger 
than  the  Federal  law.  I  joined  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  including  23  of  the  24  Repre- 
sentatives from  Ohio,  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

HOUSING    ACT 

The  Congress  passed  a  housing  bill 
that  extends  for  1  year  FHA,  urban  re- 
newal, public  housing,  and  other  pro- 
grams. The  more  revolutionary  admin- 
istration proposals,  such  as  Federal  aid 
in  construction  of  satellite  towns  and 
new  public  housing  programs  that  would 
permit  leasing  or  purchase  of  homes  for 
rehabilitation  were  not  Included.  The 
bill  does  permit  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  mortgages  on  one- 
family  homes  up  to  $30,000  instead  of 
the  current  $25,000  and  provides  added 
protection  against  foreclosure  If  a  home 
buyer  fails  to  meet  payments  on  time 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

In  addition,  authorization  was  included 
for  the  construction  of  37,500  public 
housing  units  for  low  Income  families. 
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other  irovislons  in  the  bill  include:  $75 
million  for  construction  of  special  hous- 
ing foi  the  elderly,  $30  million  for  ur- 
ban pl{  nnlng  grants,  and  $25  million  for 
open,  s]  lace  grants  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion fa  :ilitles.  As  a  longtime  worker  for 
better  lousing  for  all  our  citizens,  I  was 
glad  to  support  this  legislation. 


VETERANS   PXNSION    ACT 


House  considered  and  passed  a 
improve  and  liberalize  the  non- 
connected  pension  program  for 


veterars.    This  measure,  which  I  sup- 


was  endorsed  by  all  major  vet- 
organizations.     It     allows     new 


exclusions  from  income  in  determining 
pensioi  eligibility.  For  example,  the 
veteran  may  now  exclude  10  percent  of 
the  tolal  social  security  payments  he 
receive  ►  in  a  year.  This  will  insure  that 
the  rec  jntly  voted  5 -percent  increase  In 
social  lecurity  benefits  will  not  cut  his 
veterars  pension.  All  of  the  wifes 
earned  income  can  be  excluded,  instead 
of  onl5  the  first  $1,200  of  her  income. 
These  jxclusion  provisions  will  extend 
assistance  to  many  needy  and  disabled 
veterars.  But,  the  bill  liberalizes  the 
pensior  program  in  other  areas  as  well. 
For  exiimple.  present  law  requires  that 
veterans  must  be  10-percent  disabled 
and  unemployable  in  order  to  receive  a 
pensior  at  age  65.  This  requirement  is 
now  removed.  Moreover,  the  new  bill 
Increaa  s  the  additional  allowance  for 
aid  an<  attendance  cases  from  $70  to 
$100  PT  month  and  provides  an  in- 
crease )f  $35  a  month  to  any  veteran 
who  is  Jermanently  disabled. 

Amei  cans  have  long  believed  that  the 
men  wl  lO  have  defended  this  country  in 
wartim  !  deserve  the  protection  of  pen- 
sion pn  (grams.  The  bill  we  passed  pro- 
vides a  long-needed  revision.  It  is  an 
import!  nt  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
suring ihat  veterans  and  their  widows 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  goods  and 
services  essential  for  a  healthful  and 
self-res  jecting  life.  As  I  write,  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  bill  and 
the  finj  1  outcome  is  in  doubt  because  of 
opposit  on  by  the  administration. 

SOCIi  L  SECTTaiTT  AMENDMENTS  OF    1964 

This  )ill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vides f<r  a  5-percent,  across-the-board 
increase  in  all  social  security  benefits  to 
partial!:  r  offset  the  cost-of-living  rise  of 
about  '  percent  since  the  last  change 
in  bene  its  in  1958.  The  minimum  indi- 
vidual jenefit  will  be  raised  from  the 
present  $40  to  $42  and  the  maximum 
Individ!  al  benefit  from  $127  to  $143.40. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1964  w  11  also  liberalize  the  eligibility 
require]  aents  of  people  who  are  72  years 
of  age  c  r  older.  Widows,  especially,  will 
benefit  by  this  provision.  Men  and 
women  vorkers  with  a  minimum  of  three 
quarter ;  coverage  since  1937  will  receive 
$35  per  month.  The  widow  of  a  worker 
with  tl  ree  quarters  coverage  will  be 
eligible  "or  this  benefit  also. 

In  acdltion.  this  legislation  includes 
the  sub,  ect  matter  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
early  ir  this  Congress  to  provide  that 
benefits  to  a  dependent  child  still  in 
school  c  r  college  will  continue  to  the  age 
of  22.  Jnder  the  present  law,  a  child's 
benefits  end  at  age  18,  unless  the  child 


is  disabled.  Generally  speaking  this  pro- 
vision will  apply  to  a  child  who  is  going 
to  any  accredited  school  or  college.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  some  275,000  children 
will  benefit  from  this  new  provision. 

It   has    been   the   objective   of   many 
Members  of  Congress  to  keep  the  social 
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$190,081,000  in  1966  and  $196,870,000  In 


Ohio  has  made  wonderful  progresR  it, 
its  highway  program.     Of  the  1  523  mn 
of   the   Interstate   System  to 'be  7™? 
structed,  741  miles  are  now  open  to  t»f 
fie  and  704  miles  are  well  underway    n 
security  program  responsive  to  current     has  been  estimated  that  Ohio  will  ha 
needs,  to  remove  inequities  when  pos-     95  percent  of  its  mileage  completed  h! 
sible  wherever  they  occur,  and  to  keep     1965,  putting  our  State  ahead  of  schSi? 

by    about   6   years.    Ohio   ranks  sixth 
among  the  States  in  highway  progress 

MASS    TRANSIT      • 

The  Senate  and  House  passed  a  $375 
million  3-year  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  assist  publicly  owned  urban 
transportation  systems.  I  voted  against 
this  bill  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First 
the  name  is  a  complete  misnomer,  it  1^ 
not  going  to  be  mass  transit  because,  as 
passed,  there  is  hardly  enough  money 
authorized  to  take  care  of  Ohio,  let  alone 
the  50  States  of  the  Union.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  appropriate  $10  to  $15  bil- 
lion to  make  it  an  effective  program 
The  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
borrow  more  money  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram, thereby  further  Increasing  our  na- 
tional debt.  Municipalities  invariably 
can  borrow  at  a  lower  interest  rate  than 
can  the  U.S.  Government  by  issuing  tax- 
free  securities.  The  bill  was  drafted 
loosely  to  give  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  very  broad  pow- 
ers either  to  grant  or  to  withhold  funds. 
Using  the  promise  of  Federal  money  as 
bait,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  dic- 
tating in  all  sorts  of  areas?  He  could 
become  a  virtual  mayor  or  ezar  of  every 
main  street. 


the  system  financially  sound  so  that  it 
will  continue  to  pay  benefits.  To  pay  for 
the  increases  in  this  bill,  the  wages  upon 
which  the  social  security  tax  is  based  will 
be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,400. 

When  this  bill  reached  the  Senate  a 
provision  was  added  to  include  compul- 
sory medicare  under  the  social  security 
program.  As  of  this  writing  the  final 
outcome  is  in  doubt  because  a  majority 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  opposed  this  plan.  They  feel  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  a  medicare 
program,  for  those  who  need  it,  financed 
through  general  revenues.  To  include 
such  a  program  under  social  security 
may  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  social 
security  trust  fund  and  thus  jeopardize 
the  whole  program.  Along  with  many 
of  my  Republican  colleagues,  I  would 
hope  that  alternative  plans  would  be 
considered  such  as  the  one  advanced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Congressman 
Bow,  to  permit  persons  over  65  to  deduct 
$150  a  year  from  their  income  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  noncancel- 
lable  all-inclusive  health  insurance  pol- 
icy. Those  who  owe  no  tax  would  be 
given  a  certificate  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
premium  on  such  a  policy.  This  would 
be  an  entirely  voluntary  program. 

THE     WILDERNESS     ACT 

This  Congress  moved  a  step  closer  to 
setting  up  an  enduring  resource  of  wil- 
derness for  future  generations  by  passing 
the  Wilderness  Act.  This  sets  aside  54 
tracts  in  13  States — a  total  of  8,139,721 
acres — to  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state.  These  lands  are  already  owned 
by  the  VS.  Goverrunent.  Therefore,  the 
bill  contains  no  new  authorizations  for 
funds  and  it  does  not  establish  any  new 
bureau,  committee,  or  council.  The  bill 
does  establish  by  legislative  action  a  firm 
reservation  of  these  great  remaining  nat- 
ural scenic  areas,  so  that  they  will  re- 
main inviolate  in  their  present  form  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy  as  we  can 
enjoy  them  today.  I  was  happy  to  sup- 
port and  vote  for  this  bill. 

FEDERAL    AID    HIGHWAT    AUTHORIZATIONS 

A  bin  was  passed  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
to  continue  the  Federal  aid  primary  and 
secondary  road  construction  program 
and  their  extensions  in  urban  areas. 
This  legislation  which  received  my  sup- 
port is  traditionally  acted  on  several 
years  in  advance  by  the  Congress  in  order 
that  the  States  may  have  sufficient  time 
for  planning  their  Individual  road  con- 
struction programs,  including  any 
financing  procedures  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  required  State  matching  funds. 
Under  the  allocation  formula,  Ohio  will 
receive  $39,549,000  for  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  roads  in  1966  and  1967. 
For  the  Interstate  System,  we  will  receive 


FEDERAL    PAT    INCREASE 

Two  bills  to  increase  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral classified  and  postal  employees,  as 
well  as  Members  of  Congress,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Cabinet  Members  were  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  The  first  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  184  to  222.  The 
second  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  243  to  157. 
The  second  bill  differed  only  slightly 
from  the  one  defeated.  Instead  of  get- 
ting a  $10,000  increase,  as  first  proposed, 
Members  of  Congress  and  top  admin- 
istration officials,  will  get  $7,500.  The 
bill  will  cost  taxpayers  $533  million  per 
year.  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  such  a  bill  which  will  contribute 
so  substantially  to  the  annual  Federal 
deficit  and  ever-growing  public  debt.  I 
opposed  both  bills. 

CLEVELAND    HARBOR 

Again  this  year  I  joined  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  and  city  and  business 
interests  from  Cleveland  in  urging  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  fa- 
vorably consider  the  funds  to  continue 
our  Cleveland  Harbor  improvement  pro- 
gram. The  conmiittee  approved  and  the 
Congress  voted  $1.8  million  for  bridge  re- 
placement, $51,000  for  completion  of  the 
fiood  control  survey  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  and  $500,000  for  construction  work 
in  deepening  the  outer  harbor  in  the  east 
basin  from  23  to  27  feet.  This  work  is 
necessary  to  enable  Cleveland  to  become 
a  truly  world  port. 

veterans'  hospital 
On  August  25  of  this  year  I  was  very 
happy  and  proud  to  attend  the  dedication 
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,  ♦»,*  new  veterans'  hospital  in  Cleveland 
"'.^h  ?Ses  the  old  Crile  Hospital 
r^HtoJerected  by  the  Army  in  Parma 
'f  19T2  and  taken  over  by  the  VA  in 
*^.c  The  new  facility  was  authorized 
liJ  rongress  in  1948  and  in  1950  the  VA 
•"LSsome  19  acres  in  the  Wade  Park 

a  near  Western  Reserve  University 
?^r  its  location.  Because  of  disagree- 
^Lrwith  civil  defense  ofiScials  over 
?hPther  the  building  should  be  bomb- 
rr^fed  no  construction  money  was 
forthcoming  until  1956  when  funds  were 
nrnvided  for  architects  and  engmeers  to 
nrpoare  plans  and  provide  technical 
SrJices  The  total  amount  needed  for 
instruction  and  equipping  was  finally 
approved  by  Congress  in  1960. 

Many  of  the  men  who  were  in  those 
„eat  sprawling  buildings  in  Parma, 
which  the  new  facility  replaces,  have  told 
me  down  the  years,  that  they  felt  an  odd 
sense  that  somebody  really  cared— that 
they  were  not  just  cases — because  it  was 
George  Crile's  hospital. 

Crile  Hospital  has  been  Crile  Hospital 
for  many,  many  years.  Our  veterans 
surely  have  the  right  to  his  name  and  his 
dreams  for  them.  Since  this  is  not  a  new 
hospital— it  is  a  new  building  for  a  hos- 
pital that  has  existed  for  many  years, 
it  would  seem  that  the  name  should  con- 
tinue. I  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  a  speech  on  September 
1  and  hope  we  will  obtain  favorable 
results. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1964 

Before  bringing  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  the  House  fioor,  my  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  held  26  meetings  dur- 
ing which  we  heard  29  executive  branch 
witnesses,  4  Members  of  Congress,  and  23 
public  witnesses.  Following  the  hearings, 
we  held  nine  additional  meetings  in  ex- 
ecutive session  to  write  and  report  the 
bill.  As  finally  reported,  the  bill  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  a  total  of 
$3,516,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
actual  appropriation  made  through  a  sep- 
arate bill  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  $3.3  billion— although  I  had 
voted  to  reduce  this  further  to  about  $3 
billion. 

Over  the  years  I  have  supported  the 
basic  objectives  of  our  mutual  security 
programs  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidents.  But  I  have  dif- 
fered with  each  from  time  to  time  on 
5)ecific  items  in  the  program  and  in  the 
dollar  amounts  to  be  spent. 

We  spend  over  $50  billion  a  year  or 
better  than  50  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  national  defense.  There  are 
more  than  2.7  million  Americans  under 
arms  with  over  1  million  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  foreign  as- 
sistance program  helps  us  to  protect  and 
build  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
without  expecting  our  men  to  keep  the 
peace  all  over  the  world.  Two-thirds  of 
all  military  assistance  funds  requested 
for  next  year  are  earmarked  for  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  India,  Thailand, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  the  Philippines,  National- 
ist China,  and  Korea.  Together,  these 
nations  maintain  3  V2  million  men  under 
arms,  not  Americans,  but  their  own  man- 
power for  our  common  defense. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  aid 
programs  under  their  various  names  have 


not  been  without  mistakes  of  both  orig- 
inal decisions  and  administration.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  when  there 
were  11  directors  in  15  years?  The  con- 
sequent changes  of  reorganization  and 
poorly  defined,  shifting  lines  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority,  paint  a  tragically 
clear  picture.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
aid  all  along  has  had  the  purpose  of, 
first,  strerigthening  the  will  and  capacity 
of  emerging  countries;  second,  reminding 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  soundness  of 
freedom  as  an  alternative  to  the  slavery 
of  communism;  third,  building  a  system 
whereby  people  control  government  in- 
stead of  the  opposite. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  by  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plex task.  Full  of  problems  as  this  pro- 
gram is,  it  remains  a  most  important 
asset  of  our  foreign  policy. 

PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

The  House  appropriated  $87  million 
with  a  carryover  of  $17  million  or  a  total 
of  $104  million  to  expand  the  Peace  Corps 
to  a  level  of  14,000  volunteers,  an  in- 
crease of  3,500  above  the  number  for 
which  funds  have  already  been  appro- 
priated. 

The  demand  for  volunteers  by  foreign 
governments  far  exceeds  the  number 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  additional 
3,500  to  be  financed  by  this  increase  of 
funds,  are  to  expand  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers where  operations  are  already 
underway  rather  than  to  initiate  pro- 
grams in  other  nations.  The  volunteers 
have  not  been  an  embarrassment  to  the 
American  people.  Every  country  that 
now  has  volunteers  has  asked  for  more. 
During  the  crisis  in  Panama  last  Janu- 
ary, Panamanians  protected  Peace  Corps 
workers  from  would-be  attackers. 
Ghana  has  requested  more  volunteers 
despite  increasing  anti- American  prop- 
aganda from  the  Government-controlled 
radio  and  press. 

What  all  this  means,  of  course,  is  that 
the  applicants  have  been  screened  care- 
fully. The  high  standards  are  being 
raised  each  year  and  the  quality — while 
always  good — increases  with  rising  appli- 
cations. 

The  record  of  the  Peace  Corps  indi- 
cates that  it  has  been  careful  in  the 
handling  of  its  funds.  Unused  money 
has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Moreover,  the  average  annual  cost  per 
volunteer  has  been  reduced  from  $9,000 
in  previous  years  to  an  estimated  $8,560 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Nearly  3  years  of  Peace  Corps  opera- 
tions has  demonstrated  that  the  men 
and  women  already  serving  overseas  as 
well  as  the  thousands  who  are  seeking 
an  opportunity  for  such  service,  consti- 
tute a  resource  of  which  the  American 
people  can  be  justly  proud.  This  pro- 
gram is  worthy  of  our  support. 

RESOLUTION  ON  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  House  gave  overwhelming  ap- 
proval, by  a  vote  of  414  to  0,  to  an  emer- 
gency resolution  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  strengthen  his  hand  in  dealing 
with  Communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  resolution  gives  prior  congres- 
sional approval  of  all  necessary  measures 


which  the  President  may  take  both  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  U.S. 
forces  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 
It  also  gives  advance  sanction  for  all 
necessary  steps  taken  by  the  President  to 
help  any  nation  covered  by  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  that  re- 
quests assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 

Once  again  in  times  of  crisis  this  reso- 
lution, as  other  preceding  ones  have  done, 
demonstrates  to  all  the  world  that  re- 
gardless of  political  differences,  Ameri- 
cans are  determined  to  prevent  aggres-' 
sion  and  to  work  firmly  and  steadily  for 
peace  with  freedom. 

MY  OWN  BILLS 

Among  the  bills  I  have  sponsored  in  the 
88th  Congress,  have  been  the  following: 
H.R.  45,  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone service;  H.R.  621,  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individ- 
ual to  earn  an  unlimited  amount  without 
losing  social  security  benefits;  HJl.  622, 
to  permit  a  dependent  child  to  continue 
receiving  social  security  benefits  after 
age  18 — up  to  22 — so  long  as  he  remains 
in  school;  H.R.  983,  to  make  tuition  pay- 
ments tax  deductible;  H.R.  1034,  to  give 
regular  commissions  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  men  nurses;  H.R.  2828,  to  make 
the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  in  in- 
terstate conmierce  a  Federal  offense; 
House  Joint  Resolution  109,  to  make  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizen;  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
1146,  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  southesist  Asia. 

CONCLUSION 

This,  of  course,  is  little  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Many,  many  hours  were  spent  in 
committees,  in  conferences,  and  other- 
wise in  tedious  behind-the-scenes  work 
on  all  phases  of  legislation  and  other 
business  of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  As  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  spent  many  hours  in 
hearings  and  considerations  of  the  bills 
before  that  committee,  and  also  partici- 
pated in  leadership  meetings  at  the 
White  House. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  serve  the 
22d  Ohio  District  in  the  many  areas  of 
national  life  that  grow  increasingly  im- 
portant to  each  Individual  American. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
each  of  my  constituents  for  the  support 
given  me  throughout  my  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  Congress, 
and  the  country,  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  legislative  reappor- 
tiomnent  would  lead  us,  as  Mr.  Justice 
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Frank  furter  has  stated,  Into  a  "political 
thick(  t." 

In  he  hearings  before  the  House  Ju- 
dicial T  Committee,  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore t  le  House  Rules  Committee,  and  in 
debat<  before  this  House,  I  have  warned 
that  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisinns  would  be  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
comp<6ition  of  not  only  State  legisla- 
tures, and  the  Congress,  but  on  the  com- 
positi(  n  of  each  and  every  political  sub- 
divisitn  of  every  State  throughout  the 
NatIo:i,  including  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, ]  eclamation  and  drainage  districts. 

Litt  e  did  I  realize,  however,  that  my 
proph  ?sy  would  so  soon  and  so  ominously 
come  ;rue. 

In  ;he  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Satur  lay,  September  12,  1964,  and  in  the 
Washngton  Post  of  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber i; ,  there  was  reported  a  decision  by 
the  cl  rcuit  court  of  Kent  County,  Mich. 
The  (ourt  ruled  that,  pursuant  to  the 
Supre  me  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ap- 
portic  nment  decisions,  the  Kent  County 
Boarc  of  Supervisors  must  reapportion. 

Th(  import  of  this  decision  is  clear. 
and,  :  f  it  be  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Sapreme  Court  decisions,  could  be 
disast  rous.  Every  county  office,  every 
city  \'ard,  every  judicial  district,  every 
boarc  of  supervisors,  and  every  other 
electi  e  local  office  shall  be  required  by 
Pederil  court  order  to  elect  its  officials 
on  stiictly  a  head-count  basis. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  that  the  Su- 
prem(  Court  will  dictate  either  directly 
or  in<  irectly  the  composition  of  elected 
legish  tive,  administrative,  and  judicial 
offices  on  every  level  of  State  and  local 
gover  mient. 

Th(  further  result  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  might  place  in  jeopardy 
the  fi  ture,  if  not  the  past,  financial  ob- 
llgati(  ns,  the  judicial  decisions,  and  the 
peoplts  trust  in  all  the  legislative,  judi- 
cial, a  nd  structures  of  most  States  in  the 
Unior . 

Every  proper  effort  must  be  made  to 
overcame  this  new  rule  of  law  which,  by 
a  div  ded  Court,  changed  basic  nation- 
wide aw  of  173  years  of  unquestioned 
const  tutionality.  My  able  colleague,  the 
Hono  able  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
joins  me,  for  a  part,  at  least,  in  my  re- 
marki . 

If  M'e  too  long  delay,  we  surely  are  at 
the  er  d  of  a  glorious  era  in  our  history. 

A  C(  tpy  of  the  news  story,  as  It  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post,  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13.  1964] 
Oni-fi  )R-One  Vote  Rtii^  Apflied  to  County 

OsAin)  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  12. — The 
U.S.  S  ipreme  Coiirt's  one-man,  one- vote  ap- 
portloi  iment  formula  for  State  legislatures 
has  be  m  applied  at  the  county  level  In  Michi- 
gan fo '  the  first  time. 

Clrc  lit  Judge  Fred  N.  Searl,  ruled  yester- 
day tl  at  the  Kent  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors must  be  reapportioned  on  a  popula- 
tlon-o  ily  basis. 

But  tie  did  not  Issue  an  Immediate  order  for 
redlsti  Ictlng,  saying  he  would  leave  it  up 
to  the  1965  session  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture t)  carryout  reapportionment  of  county 
goven  lug  xinlta. 

Judi  ;e  Searl's  36-page  opinion  held  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment ;o  the  U.S.  Constitution  requires  that 
the  be  ard  of  supervisors  meet  the  same  basic 
standi  rds  apolled  to  the  leglslatiure  imder 
the  HI  ;h  Oourt  dedaion. 


Five  professors  from  Calvin  and  Aquinas 
Colleges  In  Grand  Rapids  had  asked  Searl  in 
a  suit  to  order  reapportionment  of  the  county 
board.  They  noted  that  in  one  Grand 
Rapids  ward.  1  supervisor  represents  8,500 
residents,  while  in  the  outlying  town  of  Cedar 
Springs,  1  supervisor  represents  925  persons. 
[In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  the 
Fairfax  County  supervisors  are  the  only 
county  officials  elected  by  districts.  In  the 
7  districts  populations  ranee  from  14,785  in 
Centreville  District  to  81,295  in  Mason  Dis- 
trict. Other  district  populations  are  Draines- 
vllle,  37.624;  Falls  Church.  57.429;  Lee,  40,933; 
Mount  Vernon,  44,129,  and  Providence.  45- 
129.] 
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PEOPLE  OP  CYPRUS  DENIED  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  AND  UNION 
WITH  GREECE 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  I  Mr.  TupperI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
consider  that  centuries  ago  the  people 
of  Greece  gave  the  world  the  concept  of 
democracy  and  poliiical  self-sovernment, 
it  seems  incongruous  that  the  people  of 
Cyprus  today  are  denied  self-determina- 
tion and  union  with  Greece  that  a  ma- 
jority apparently  desire. 

The  crisis  in  Cyprus  has  threatened 
*he  NATO  alliance  and  continuation  of 
the  impasse  has  benefited  only  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  indecision  of  the  West  has  resulted 
in  substantial  political,  psychological, 
and  commercial  gains  for  Communist 
bloc  countries  in  Cyprus. 

There  has  been  much  said  concerning 
the  protection  of  Turkish  minority  rights 
on  Cyprus.  No  one  can  logically  dispute 
the  necessity  for  protecting  minority 
risrhts  of  Turks  on  Cyprus  as  well  as 
minority  rights  of  Greeks  in  Turkey. 

However,  the  real  issue  is  whether  a 
m  nority  of  17  percent  of  the  population 
of  Cyprus  should  have  extraordinary 
veto  rights  on  foreign,  domestic,  and  de- 
fense policies  despite  the  wishes  of  an 
82-percent  Greek  majority.  This  final 
veto  power  goes  far  beyond  the  laudable 
protection  of  individual  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority, and  hamstrings  the  majority  in 
governing. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  would  be 
served  by  allowing  Cypriots  to  fully  de- 
termine whether  they  wished  a  union 
with  Greece.  Most  observers  agree  that 
a  referendum  conducted  by  the  United 
Nations  would  show  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Cypriots  desire  such 
union. 

Union  with  Greece  would  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  Cyprus 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  creation 
of  a  Communist  stronghold  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Cyprus  would  then  become 
a  part  of  NATO,  and  the  serious  con- 
troversy between  two  NATO  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  would  end. 

Moreover,  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
assembly,  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


and  freedom  from  persecution  would  ii. 
guaranteed  to  all  minorities. 

The  United  States  must  make  it  cIm 
that  we  favor  self-determination  TJ 
Cyprus  as  in  other  areas  of  the  worii? 
When  we  show  a  reluctance  to  defemi 
free  institutions  because  of  fear  of  hiirt 
ing  feelings  of  an  ally,  we  actually  db  a 
disservice  to  our  own  country  and  thp 
system  of  government  we  cherish. 

HOEVEN  HITS  FREEMAN  CLAIM  ON 
FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Sptaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkohb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio?  , 

There  was  no  objection,  i 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Secretary  Freeman  was  on  a  political  tour 
in  Iowa  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  that 
'farmers  would  not  get  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram from  the  Republican  Party." 

This  is  simply  preposterous. 

If  Secretary  Freeman  knew  his  facts, 
he  would  know  that  as  early  as  1960 1  and 
over  two  dozen  other  Republican  House 
Members  sponsored  bills  to  set  up  a  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program. 

There  has  never  been  an  issue  among 
Republicans  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a  voluntary  feed  grain  program.  The 
only  issue  has  been  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  have  the  power 
to  dump  surplus  com  to  break  market 
prices. 

Republican  Members  of  Congress  from 
Iowa  are  on  record  in  suppoH  of  a  volun- 
tary feed  grain  program  ahd  its  exten- 
sion, but  we  opposed  vigorously  the 
dumping  procedure  used  by  Secretary 
Freeman  in  1961  and  1962. 

Secretary  Freeman  apparently  hu 
forgotten  that  in  1962  he  opposed  the 
present  feed  grain  program,  claiming  It 
was  too  costly  and  ineffective,  and 
plupscd  hard  to  get  Congress  to  accept 
the  infamous  and  unfair  strict  control 
marketing  cuota  plan  for  cbm  and  feed 
gi-ains  that  he  favored. 

Tl^e  Freeman  strict  control  bill  failed 
by  only  10  votes  in  the  House.  Both 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, who  supported  the  Strict  control 
rlan,  would  have  succeeded  if  they  had 
hve  more  rubberstamp  votes  in  the 
House. 

Iowa  farmers  can  look  fofwaid  to  that 
same  mandatory  program  in  1966  if  the 
Democrats  take  complete  control  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  next  year. 

The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  Iowa  farmers  a  voluntaiy 
feed  grain  program  using  payments-in- 
kind  on  acreage  devoted  to  conservation 
practice's  together  with  strong  market 
prices,  so  they  should  stop,  look,  and  lis- 
ten when  they  go  to  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber. 


■O 


BOBBY  BAKER  WHITEWASH:  CASE 
STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ARROGANCE 
BY  SENATE  DEMOCRAT'S 

Mr.   HARSHA.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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XT     r^y^irp  TMr   Cleveland]  servation:  "I  think  It  la  really  looking  for  criticize  existing  programs     The  rattier 

from  New  Hampshire  ^^•, %^/Vl=*^^^  needles  in  a  haystack  to  seriously  suggest,  violent  reaction  to  constructive  criUclsm 

«ft7  extend  his  remarks  at  ^j^is  PO"*^  ^  view  of  the  very  candid  statement  which  indulged  in  by  many  so-called  friends  of 

Tthe  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  j^  McCioskey  has  made,  that  he  should  be  foreign  aid  is  actually  one  of  the  factors 

%-sPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  t.ere     "^^l.^  S^rr^^^T^f  S's™      -rrr  of  r.e'"Jr^sT^'1S 
J^^U> the  request  o.  the  gentleman    ;«  ™  ™-Ja,,^.g».n  .ar.e;.  -  P-H-    a'g^wislly.and  well  <UrecteJL    A.  M. 

from  Ohio?          „y,.„-tinn  not  to  a  tough  Investigating  committee,  but  Kurzman  points  out  in  his  article,  more 

^ere  was  no  oDjection.  of  au  things  to  the  Rules  Committee.    Per-  than  $330  million  under  the  Alliance  for 

jylr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  bpeaKer    tne  ^^^^  ^^^  reasoning   was  that  having  once  progress  is  apparently  being  devoted  to 

action  of  Senate  Democrats  in  arroganuy  ^j^ng^ashed  this  squalid  business,  the  Rules  ^^^    construction    of    houses    designed 

refusing  to  support  a  ^^^^Vrf^^ffifl  rnr  Committee  at  least  had  the  benefit  of  ex-           .^^    ^^^.  ^^^  families  in  the  upper  one- 

nf  the  Bobby  Baker  affair  of  political  cor-  perience.  fourth  income  strata  in  Latin  America. 

°^  .v,^  influence  peddling,   and  finan-  two  things  stand  out.    One  is  the  unwlll-  J5"/*'"  ^"^"^"^  TJ^rZ^L  «f  ^nnnmir  aid 

"'^Tp'n  Sulatfon  insults  the  American  ingness  of  senator  JORDAN,  Chairman  of  the  This  IS  a  good  example  °f  ^°^°™^^2 

cial  ina",^Ptnit^  of  evidence  that  former  Rules  committee,  to   give   firm   assurance  being  poured  in  at  the  top  and  string 

pie.   In  spite  of  evidence  tnat  lormer  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   Mccioskey  will  be  called  as  there,    failing    to    attain   the   intended 

Democratic  National  Comrnttee  ixeas  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^,  investigation.    The  ^q^js,  and  enriching  already  relatively 

urer  Matthew  McClosKey  P^J°  °"i.^^"*  other  is  the  vote  by  the  Democratic  majority  ;^.ealthy  ruling  classes.    Because  of  my 

kickback  to  Bobby  Baker  and  tne  uemo-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ny  Republican  members             ^   ^^  constructive   criUcism  and 

rratic  Party,  the  Senate,  controlled  2  to  ^j  the  committee  the  right  to  call  witnesses.  ^f.^i„„ion  of   foi'eign   aid   programs  is 

^  hrnemocrats,  has  cynically  rejected  to  us,  this  smeiis  to  high  heaven,    it  has  discussion  ^^^  J°'^^^f^^.^^'°   p^"?,;^^^^ 

^  ?m^rto  undertake  a  serious  investi-  every  hallmark  of  another  coverup.    Perhaps,  important.  J  am  enclosing  Mr  Kurzman  s 

'^-     of  fhP  case  by  calling  upon  all  in-  as  Senator  Williams  suggested,  the  word  has  article  for  the  RECORD  at  this  tune. 

gation  01  tat:^^     tP^tifv     It  is  clear  that  come  down  from  on  high  to  bury  this  malo-  ^      25  Percent  Income  GRom--UppER  Crust 

volved  officials  to  ^eswy.  ^^'lY^^'^L.  dorous  business  in  the  Rules  Committe^at                    latins  Get  US.  Housing  Am 

by  referring  this  seamy  situation  again  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  election.    At  any  rate.                                          Kurzman) 

?o  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  adminis-  ^^^^  senate's  performance  last  week  tends  to                            <^>  ^""^  Kurzman, 

frfttion  forces  intend  to  undertake   an-  support  the  charge  by  senator  Scott  of  Penn-         The  United  States  has  loaned  or  committed 

Xr  whitewash  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case  eylvanla  that  this  revived  investigation  will  itself  to  loan  more  than  $330  million  under 

?o void  personal  and   political  erflbar-  be  another  "fraud   on   the   public."     if   so.  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  for  the  construc- 

^    lonf  ?n  Presi^dent  Lyndon  B.  John-  there  can  be  but  one  proper  public  reaction-  tlon  of  houses  designed  mainly  for  families 

rassment  to  Presiaeni  i^yimuu  o.  ^  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  __^^  confidence"  in  the  in  the  upper  one-fourth  income  strata  of 

^"-              t.-      4.  ^  oto,.  ctotoc  tViot  "thK  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Latin  America. 

The  Washington  Star  states  tnat    tms  ^ ^^^^  poucy  is  drawing  sharp  criticism  from 

smells  to  high  heaven"  in  a  powerful  .^^_^—  ^^^^  housing  experts,  including  some  U.S. 

editorial  of  September  13,  1964,  which  I  poREIGN  AID:   A  CRITIQUE— THE  officials,  experts  m  Inter-Amerlcan  instltu- 

would  Uke  to  include  here  in  the  Record.  rtph  oft  RICHER "?  ^*°"^'     ^"^     P''^''^*®     American     building 

Uommend  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  RICH  GET  RICHER.  contractors. 

and  aU  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  good  Mr.   HARSHA.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask  They  maintain  that  the  United  States^ 

JJvemment:  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  which  has  helped  to  build  or  agreed^ help 

governniciit.  wcmr^ViirP    riUr    riFVFLANDl  bulld  some  400,000  homes  in  Latin  America 

NoCoNFTOENCE  from  New  Hampshire   I  Mr.  Cleveland  j  ou                  ^^^^   ^^^    should   contribute 

There  Is  little  or  no  reason  why  anyone  may   extend  his   remarks   at   this  point  i^ci     11   'to   the   construction   of   houses 

should  have  any  confidence  in  the  Senate's  in  the  Record  and  include   extraneous  ^^^  ^^^^^  income  groups  now  living  in  mud 

revived   Investigation   of   the    Bobby   Baker  matter.  hovels  and  oilcan  shacks. 

case     For  despite  the  significant  new  evi-  rpj^g  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  Eygn  when  the  United  States  has  tried  to 

dence  which  has  been  produced,  the  Senate  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  build    low-cost    houses,    these    experts    say, 

apparently  Is  determined  to  spread  a  second  Ohio'  American  officials  and  engineers  have  often 

coat  of  whitewash   on   this  already  white-  "^r,   "^^  „.  obiection  run  the  price  up  from  two  to  three  times 

washed  political  scandal.     For  our  part    we  ^^^^,^^,JJ°  ^S      iJr '  <:;npnkpr    the  ^7  insisting  that  U.S.  housing  standards  be 

think  what  the  Senate  has  done  is  nothing  Mr.   CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  tne  '^^  though  such  standards  may  be  un- 

short  of  disgraceful.  League  Of  Women  Voters  of  New  Kamp-  reasonably    high    for    the    Latin    American 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Rules  Com-  gj^jj-g  recently  quizzed  candidates  in  the  environment. 

mittee  hopefully  "burled"  the  Baker  case,  ^^^  Hampshire  primary  on  a  variety  of  ..xhe  housing  program  reRc  ts  one  of  the 

scnibbed  Its  hands,  and  offered  up  a  small  ^ggtions      The  candidates'   answers  to  things  wrong  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress," 

Had  It  not  been  for  this  Republican  there  tions  on  important  issues.  money  "             ^  ^    ^ 

might  not  have  been  any  Investigation  of  Qne  of  their  questions  concerned  my  investigation  has  indicated  that  the  aver-. 

Bobby   Baker.     Senator   Williams   was   the  Qpinion  on  economic  aid  tO  developing  ^^^^^  ^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^h  U.S.  funds  costs 

moving  spirit   behind   the   democratic   ma-  j^j^^-^ons  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer-  almost  $3,000— some  in  Venezuela  cost  more 

jorltys  hasty  Peek  into  ^^^^  .^^"f  *^^*"^J^  ica.     In  answer  to  this  question,  I  SUg-  than   $18,000— and   is  intended  for  families 

^f?^.u"l  ^c   rnrr,J^tL  to^certlm  gested  that  economic  aid  for  the  develop-  earning  m  the  range  of  $1,300  a  year.     Of 

advued  the  Rules  Committee  to  ascertain  ^f  «^^ ''             ^        ^          overemphasized  Latin  America's  estimated  18  million  urban 

S^S^ilat^herH^MlJioSr-Je  fo?  Lnd  thl'^  ^efe^red  technical  assistance  ^^^-^^XV S:^^^"£rTe'l'^^^ 

the  premium  on  a  bond  required  in  connec-  programs,  setting  a  good  national  exam-  J^t"^"y  f  °  ,^f  b!,tS)m  5  rSuion  iSrban 

tlon  with  the  construction  of  the  District  of  Jj     educational  assistance.  Peace  Corps,  ^^^1  that  earn  le»  Sn  $6M  a  yea^  mS 

aiumbla  Stadium.     I^te^ithe^^rmn    -  ^^^  people-to-people-type  programs^    I  3^^i,^j\fd%oS  tfthTevTpJoL  ^ral 

tee  for  reasons  best  ^^^^'^f^^^.^J*  S^^i   [n   a  pointed  OUt  that  economic  aid  poured  in  ^"Jbitants  who  represent  more  than  half 

^S.ntiTZueclnl.f^r.  So^key'  S^the  top  often  stays  at  the  top,  fails  to  ^Ltin  America's  S,tal  population-except 

Irwilthen^Amba^sador^ to  Ireland.    Mr.  attain     intended     goals,     and     enriches  m  some  newly  developed  areas. 

Mccioskey  said  the  fee  was  about  $73,000.  wealthy  ruling  classes.     At  least  one  of  when   asked   why   such   people   were   not 

But  Senator  Williams  has  produced  a  check  j^y  constituents  interpreted  my  last  ob-  getting  houses,  one  U.8.  offlcl^.  taken  anacK 

which  indicates   that   It  was  approximately  servation  as  reflecting  a  position  hostile  by    the   question,   replied:  ^  \°J*   °^^"^^  . *5 

1109,000.     And  the  accusation  Is  that  part  foreign   aid       For    this    reason,    Mr.  should  extend  our  program  to  the  poorest  ctf 

or  the   difference    was   a   kickback   whlch^  Speaker  ?  was  particularly  interested  in  the  poor?    But  they  haven't  got  the  money 

through  Bobby   Baker,  found   Its  way   Into  SP^aKer   ^  w      p               ^            p^^^   ^j  for  a  house.' 


1109,000.     And  the  accusation  Is  that  part            foreign   aid       For    this    reason,    Mr.  should  extend  our  program  to  the  poorest  ctf 

or  the   difference    was   a   kickback   whlch^  Speaker  ?  was  particularly  interested  in  the  poor?    But  they  haven't  got  the  money 

through  Bobby   Baker,  found   Its  way   Into  ^P^^'^^f'/   ,„    <*L\,  \x,„->,i^pt«n   Post   of  for  a  house." 

Democratic  campaign  funds.  an   article     n   tt^,  Washhjgton  F^st   Of  ^^^  Anxerican  building  contractors  say 

The  Rules  Committee  had  ample  reason  September  14  written  by  their  staff  re-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ould  in  tact  reach 

to  call  Mr  McCioskey  and  Don  Reynolds,  the  porter,  Mr.  Dan  Kurzman,  entltieo     up-  ^j^g  lowest  income  groups  at  very  little.  If 

Insurance  broker  to  whom  the  fee  was  paid,  per  Crust  Latins  Gret  U.S.  Housmg  Aid.  ^ny,  increase  In  the  program's  cost.     "They 

and  to  compel  them  to  testify  under  oath         There  are  many  thoughtful  people  who  maintain  that  Instead  of  financing  relatively 

and  In   public.     But  the   committee,  on   a             perfectly  willing  to  support  foreign  expensive  homes,  the  Alliance  should  concen- 

Btralght  party-line  vote,  didn't  do  so.     One             nrnerflms      It  Is  unfair  to  question  trate  on  building  houses  costing  from  $700 

lZ,ZSS%ZTS^^s^f^^-^^^oi-  thelr"^  motives' when  they  constructively  to$i.200,  which,  they  say,  would  be  adequate. 
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Soiqe  experts  point  to  an  vmusual  proj- 

flnanced    In    Brazil     from    the 

proceeds    of   the    TJS.    surpitu 

sales  program  as  evidence  that  hoiises 

built  even  more  cheaply  yet.    About 

loxises  costing  as  little  as  $350  have 

sonstructed  for  families   earning   not 

ban  $500  a  year.  20  percent  of  which 

f c  r  pajrment. 

"Th  sy're  dream  houses  compared  to  what 

>eople  used  to  live  In,"  one  U.S.  expert 
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cheap  houses  are  planned,  some  con- 
said,  the  plans  seldom  materialize. 
case,  U.S.  engineers  insisted  on  put- 
loncrete  slab  under  a  tile-topped  floor 
this  was  "entirely  unnecessary."     In 
case,  the  size  of  plumbing  pipe  had 
.S.  requirements.     And  in  still  others. 
(  ntrance  structures  had  to  be  built  and 
(  pproaches    to    some    houses    paved, 
concrete  stepping  stones  would  have 


a:iy 


f(r 


One    American    engineer    even    demanded 
that  a  1  electrical  outlet  be  Installed  in  the 
bathrom   for   electric   shavers,   which    few 
i  jnetlcans  use. 

event,  U.S.  oflQclals  malce  no  secret 
fact  that  their  program  is  designed 
ly  for  "middle  income"  groups  rather 
the  less  fortiinate. 

argue  that  at  best  the  United  States 

p  provide  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 

'  40  minion  houses  needed  in  Latin 

Therefore,   since   It   can't   satisfy 

_,    it    Is    economically    desirable    to 

Rouses  for  those  who  both  need  them 

pay  for  them  most  easily. 

policy,   they   say,   assures   that  new 

mers  will  be  able  to  repay  loans  to 

lousing    agencies,    which    themselves 

from  the  United  States,  and  thus  help 

tain  a  permanent  revolving  fund  for 

housing  projects — also  for   middle   In- 
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SHAVZR  OUTLET  DEMANDED 


einiers. 

Purt]  lermore,  this  policy  has  stimulated 
thousai  ids  of  middle-income  Latin  Ameri- 
cans t<  save  money.  Five  Latin  countries 
have  al  -eady  established  a  total  of  74  savings 
and  lo  ma  associations  with  165,000  savers 
who  hi.ve  saved  almost  $40  million.  And 
other  <  ountrles  are  now  setting  up  such 
assoclai  ions. 


savings  have,  to  date,  financed  the 

of    21,000    houses — at    prices 

from  $2900  in  Chile  to  $18,000  in 


U.S.  1  lousing  funds  are  dispensed  through 
two  ort  anlzatlons — the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  and  the  Social 
Progresi  i  Trust  Fund,  which  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Uthough  AID  is  financing  higher  cost 
houses,  the  Trust  Fund  also  deals  mainly 
with  mlfldle  Income  groups. 

8EEP  IX>WN   THEORY 

Both  J  organizations  maintain  that  the  fl- 
nanclnf  of  low- cost  housing  would  amotmt 
to  subel  Uzation,  and  that,  except  to  a  limited 
extent,  their  policies  are  opposed  to  this  in 
prlncip]  B.  The  theory,  one  U.S.  ofHclal  said, 
is  that  as  the  economy  improves  with  such 
Innovat  ons  as  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, lioiislng.  and  other  benefits  would 
eventually  "seep  down"  to  the  poorest  peo- 
ple. 

But 
theory 
for 

notion : 
minima 


Progress, 


(rttics  argue   that  not  only  is  this 
( ontrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance 
ress,  but  that  it  is  based  on  a  false 
that  the  poorest  covild  not  pay  for 
•cost  homes.    They  say  that  a  family 
for  example,   $500   a   year   or   less, 
d  to  pay  up  to  $12  a  month  as 
by  the  Brazilian  experience, 
simply,    say    these    critics,    that    the 
I  Itates-backed  Latin  lending  institu- 
.'t  want  to  take  the  risk  and  Wash- 
not  prodding  them  to  do  so.    Some 


American  officials  are  opposed,  on  economic 
grounds,  to  the  financing  of  any  kind  of 
housing  program. 

A  few  critics  charge  that  some  building 
contractors,  seeking  the  larger  profits  to  be 
gained  from  more  expensive  projects,  have 
exerted  considerable  pressure  on  U.S.  officials 
to  favor  such  schemes. 

It  Is  noted  in  particular  that  one  AID 
program  for  guaranteeing  private  U.S.  hous- 
ing investments  in  Latin  America  is  actually 
encouraging  investment  In  higher  cost, 
rather  than  low  cost,  projects  despite  a  huge 
backlog  of  applicants  receptive  to  almost  any 
AID  requirements. 


September  i$ 
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ONE  NATION,  ONE  PEOPLE— THE 
1964  PLATFORM  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  "One  Nation,  One  Peo- 
ple," the  1964  platform  adopted  last 
month  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, and  "An  Accounting  of  Steward- 
ship 1961-64."  which  accompanies  this 
platform  and  sets  forth  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  Democratic  Party's  ac- 
counting of  its  policies  and  actions  since 
the  elections  of  1960: 

One  Nation,  One  People 

America  is  one  Nation,  one  people. 

The  welfare,  progress,  security  and  survival 

of  each  of  us  reside  in  the  common  good 

the   sharing   of    responsibilities   as    well    as 
benefits  by  all  our  people. 

Democracy  in  America  rests  on  the  con- 
fidence that  people  can  be  trusted  with  free- 
dom. It  comes  from  the  conviction  that  we 
will  find  in  freedom  a  unity  of  purpose 
stonger  than  all  our  differences. 

We  have  drawn  upon  that  imity  when  the 
forces  of  Ignorance,  hate,  and  fear  fired  an 
assassin's  bullet  at  the  Nation's  heart,  in- 
cited violence  in  our  land,  and  attacked 
the  outposts  of  freedom  around  the  world. 

Because  of  this  unity,  those  who  traffic 
in  fear,  hate,  falsehood,  and  violence  have 
failed  to  undermine  our  people's  deep  love 
of  truth  and  quiet  faith  in  freedom. 

Our  program  for  the  futiu-e  Is  to  make  the 
national  piu-pose — the  human  purpose  of 
us  all — fulfill  our  individual  needs. 

Accordingly,  we  offer  this  platform  as  a 
covenant  of  imity. 

We  Invite  all  to  Join  us  who  believe  that 
narrow  partisanship  takes  too  small  account 
of  the  size  of  our  task,  the  penalties  for 
failure  and  the  boundless  rewards  to  all  our 
people  for  success. 

We  offer  as  the  goal  of  this  covenant  peace 
for  all  nations  and  freedom  for  aU  peoples. 

PEACE 

Peace  should  be  the  first  concern  of  all 
governments  as  it  Is  the  prayer  of  all  men. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
nuclear  age.  the  preservation  of  peace  re- 
quires the  strength  to  wage  war  and  the 
wisdom  to  avoid  it.  The  search  for  peace 
requires  the  utmost  intelligence,  the  clearest 
vision,  and  a  strong  sense  of  reality. 

Because  for  4  years  our  Nation  has  pa- 
tiently demonstrated  these  qualities  and  per- 
sistently used  them,  the  world  is  closer  to 
peace  today  than  it  was  In  1960. 

In  1960,  freedom  was  on  the  defensive. 
The  Conununlsts — doubting  both  our 
strength  and  our  will  to  use  it — pressed  for- 


ward in  southeast  Asia.  Latin  Anii.n»-  ^ 
tral  Africa,  and  Berlin.  America.  Cen. 

President  Kennedy  and  Vice  Pri— 
Johnson  set  out  to  remove  any  av^^T^ 
our  power  or  our  will,  in  the  CubS^* 
of  1962  the  Communist  offensive  sStS?? 
on  the  rock  of  President  Kennedy'sTw? 
nation— and  our  ability— to  defend  the^' 

Two  years  later.  President  JohnaorT' 
sponded  to  another  Commuiiist  cS« 
this  time  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  OnSZ?' 
power  exercised  with  restraint  repuiaed  rv!r 
munist  aggression  and  strengthened^ 
cause  of  freedom.  8«ienea  the 

Responsible  leadership,  unafraid  but  ^ 
fusing  to  take  needless  risk,  has  turneri  /!" 
tide  in  freedom's  favor.     No  nation   oM 
new,  has  Joined  the  Communist  bw  .,  " 
Cuba  during  the  preceding  Republican  u 
ministration.      Battered    by    flconomirf?^" 
ures.  challenged  by  recent  American  achiew! 
ments  in  space,  torn  by  the  Caine8e-RuMi.„ 
rift,  and  faced  with  American  strength  aM 
courage— international  communism  has  i™* 
Its  unity  and  momentiun.  ^ 

, NATIONAL    DEFENSI: 

By  the  end  of  1960.  military  stratejty  wa. 
being  shaped  by  the  dictates  of  arbltrm 
budget  ceilings  instead  of  the  real  needs  of 
national  security.  There  were,  for  examni. 
too  few  ground  and  air  forces  to  fight  limited" 
war.  although  such  wars  were  a  means  to 
continued  Communist  expansion. 

Since  then,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
we  have  created  a  balanced,  v^satlle,  power- 
ful Defense  Establishment,  capable  of  coun. 
tering  aggression  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  confilct,  from  nuclear  confrontation  to 
guerrilla  subversion. 

We  have  Increased  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  Polaris  missiles  from 
fewer  than  100  to  more  than  l.QOO,  more 
than  four  times  the  force  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  Increased  the  number  of 
combat  ready  divisions  from  11  to  16. 

Until  such  times  as  there  can  be  an  en- 
forceable treaty  providing  for  Inspected  and 
verified  disarmament,  we  must,  and  we  will, 
maintain  our  military  strength,  as  the  sword 
and  shield  of  freedom  and  tha  guarantor  of 
peace. 

Specifically,  we  must  and  we  will- 
Continue  the  overwhelming  supremacy  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

Strengthen  further  our  forces  for  discour- 
aging limited  wars  and  fighting  subversion. 
Maintain  the  world's  largest  research  and 
development  effort,  which  has  Initiated  more 
than  200  new  programs  since  1961.  to  insure 
continued  American  leadership  in  weapons 
systems  and  equipment. 

Continue  the  nationwide  civil  defense  pro- 
gram as  an  Important  part  of  our  national 
security. 

Pursue  oxir  examination  of  the  selective 
service  program  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
continued  only  as  long  sis  it  is  necessary  and 
that  we  meet  our  military  manpower  needs 
without  social  or  economic  injustice. 

Attract  to  the  military  services  the  highest 
caliber  of  career  men  and  women  and  make 
certain  they  are  adequately  paid  and  ade- 
quately housed. 

Maintain  our  cost-reduction  program,  to 
insure  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  every 
dollar  spent,  and  minimize  the  disruptive 
effects  of  changes  in  defense  spending. 

BXrCLDING  THE  PEACE 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
determined  that  It  be  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth. 

As  citizens  of  the  world,  we  insist  that  this 
power  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  respon- 
sibility. 

Control  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weaponi 
must  remain  solely  with  the  highest  elected 
official  in  the  country — the  Prebident  of  the 
United  States. 
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^rouKh  our  policy  of  never  negotiating 
J?7,^  but  never  fearing  to  negotiate,  we 
^.nwlv  but  surely  approaching  the  point 
•^  -Effective  international  agreements  pro- 
•""'^  >„r  insnectlon  and  control  can  begin 
'"^^he  crushing  burden  of  armaments  off 
*°  ^  L  nf  the  people  of  the  world, 
^'n^f nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  signed  now 
K  nver  100  nations,  we  have  written  our 
"^  Inment  to  limitations  on  the  arms  race, 
""^tent  with  our  security.  Reduced  pro- 
""l^n  of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons 
^^s  has  been  announced  and  nuclear 
C^  have  been  barred  from  outer  space. 
'^Ky  the  air  we  and  our  children  breathe 
uft^eer  of  nuclear  contamination. 

wfare  determined    to   continue   all-out 

J"L  through  fully  enforceable  measures  to 
h^itand  reverse  the  arms  race  and  bring  to 
^Tend  the  era  of  nuclear  terror. 

We  will  maintain  our  solemn  commitment 
tn  the  United  Nations,  with  its  constituent 
uraxcleB  working  to  strengthen  It  as  a  more 
!ff!ctive' instrument  for  peace,  for  prevent- 
iM  or  resolving  international  disputes,  and 
f^  buUding  free  nations  through  economic, 
technical,  and  cultural  development.  We 
continue  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  in  Increased  partnership  with 
our  friends  and  associates  in  the  community 
which  spans  the  North  Atlantic.  In  every 
possible  way  we  will  work  to  strengthen  our 
tJitt^and  increase  our  cooperation,  building 
always  more  firmly  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  NATO  treaty. 

We  pledge  unflagging  devotion  to  our  com- 
mitments to  freedom  from  Berlin  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Wfl  wllll 

Help  the  people  of  developing  nations  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  create  conditions  In 
which  freedom  and  Independence  can 
flourish. 

Place  Increased  priority  on  private  enter- 
prise and  development  loans  as  we  continue 
to  Improve  oiu:  mutual  assistance  programs. 

Work  for  the  attainment  of  peace  In  the 
Near  East  as  an  urgent  goal,  using  our 
best  efforts  to  prevent  a  military  unbalance, 
to  encourage  arms  reductions  and  the  use  of 
national  resources  for  Internal  development, 
and  to  encourage  the  resettlement  of  Arab 
itfugeee  in  lands  where  there  is  room  and 
opportunity.  The  problems  of  political  ad- 
justment between  Israel  and  the  Arab  coun- 
tries can  and  must  be  peacefully  resolved 
and  the  territorial  Integrity  of  every  nation 
respected. 

Support  the  partnership  of  free  American 
Eepubllcs  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Move  actively  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
further  isolate  Castroism  and  speed  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  and  responsibility  In 
Cuba. 

Support  our  friends  In  and  around  the 
rim  of  the  Pacific,  and  encourage  a  grow- 
ing understanding  among  peoples,  expansion 
of  cultural  exchanges,  and  strengthening  of 
ties. 

Oppose  aggression  and  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  against  any  nation. 

Encourage  by  all  peaceful  means  the  grow- 
ing Independence  of  the  captive  peoples  liv- 
ing under  communism  and  hasten  the  day 
that  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  other  cap- 
tive nations  wlU  achieve  full  freedom  and 
self-determination.  We  deplore  Communist 
oppression  of  Jews  and  other  minorities. 

Encourage  expansion  of  our  economic  ties 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  and  elim- 
inate unjustifiable  tariff  and  nontarlff  bar- 
riers, under  authority  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

Expand  the  Peace  Corps. 

Use  even  more  of  our  food  for  peace. 


THB  OONQXrEST  OF  SPACB 

In  4  vigorous  years  we  have  moved  to 
the  forefront  of  space  exploration.  The 
United  States  must  never  again  settle  for 
second  place  In  the  race  for  tomorrow's  fron- 
tiers. 

We  will  continue  the  rapid  development  of 
space  technology  for  peaceful  uses. 

We  will  encourage  private  Industry  to  In- 
crease Its  efforts  In  space  research. 

We  win  continue  to  insiure  that  any  race 
In  space  is  won  for  freedom  and  for  peace. 


THE    LEADEESHIP    WE    OFFEK 

The  complications  and  dangers  in  our 
restless,  constantly  changing  world  require 
of  us  consummate  understanding  and  ex- 
perience. One  rash  act,  one  thoughtless  deci- 
sion, one  unchecked  reaction — and  cities 
could  become  smoldering  ruins  smd  farms 
parched  wasteland. 

The  leadership  we  offer  has  already  been 
tested  In  the  crucible  of  crisis  and  challenge. 
To  this  Nation  and  to  all  the  world  we  re- 
affirm President  Johnson's  resolve  to  "  •  •  * 
use  every  resource  at  the  command  of  the 
Government  •  •  •  and  the  people  •  •  •  to 
find  the  road  to  peace." 

We  offer  this  platform  as  a  guide  for  that 
Journey. 

FREEDOM    AND    WELL-BEING 

There  can  be  full  freedom  only  when  all  of 
our  people  have  opportunity  for  education 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  learn, 
followed  by  the  opportunity  to  employ  their 
learning  In  the  creation  of  something  of 
value  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 
The  iridividtuil 

Our  task  Is  to  make  the  national  purpose 
serve  the  human  purpose:  that  every  person 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  become  all  that 
he  or  she  Is  capable  of  becoming. 

We  believe  that  knowledge  Is  essential  to 
Individual  freedom  and  to  the  conduct  of  a 
free  society.  We  believe  that  education  is 
the  surest  and  most  profitable  Investment  a 
nation  can  make. 

Regardless  of  family  financial  status, 
therefore,  education  should  be  open  to  every 
boy  or  girl  In  America  up  to  the  highest  level 
which  he  or  she  Is  able  to  master. 

In  an  economy  which  wlU  offer  fewer  and 
fewer  places  for  the  unskilled,  there  must  be 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities 
so  that  every  young  American,  on  leaving 
school,  win  have  acquired  the  training  to 
take  a  useful  and  rewarding  place   In  our 

fiOClCtV- 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  that  more  of  our 
educational  resources  must  be  directed  to 
preschool  training  as  wen  as  to  Junior  col- 
lege, college,  and  postgraduate  study. 

The  demands  on  the  already  Inadequate 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenues  place  a 
serious  limitation  on  education.  New  meth- 
ods of  financial  aid  must  be  explored,  includ- 
ing the  channeling  of  federany  collected  rev- 
enues to  all  levels  of  education,  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  Constitution,  to  an 
schools.  Only  In  this  way  can  otu:  educa- 
tional programs  achieve  excellence  through- 
out the  Nation,  a  goal  that  must  be  achieved 
without  Interfering  with  local  control  and 
direction  of  education. 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  students  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  for  college  en- 
trance can  continue  their  education,  we  pro- 
pose an  expanded  program  of  public  scholar- 
ships, guaranteed  loans,  and  work-study 
grants. 

We  shall  develop  the  potential  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  training  young  men  who 
might  otherwise  be  rejected  for  mUltary 
service  because  their  work  skills  are  under- 
developed. 

The  health  of  the  people  ts  Important  to 
the  strength  and  piuT>06e  of  oiu-  country  and 
la  a  proper  part  of  our  common  concern. 

In  a  nation  that  lacks  neither  compassion 
nor  resources,  the  needless  suffering  of  peo- 


ple who  cannot  afford  adequate  medical  care 
IB  Intolerable: 

We  win  continue  to  fight  imtll  we  h*ve 
succeeded  In  Including  hoepltai  care  for 
older  Americans  In  the  social  sectirity  pro- 
gram, and  have  Insured  adequate  assistance 
to  those  elderly  people  suffering  from  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation. 

We  will  go  forward  with  research  Into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  disease,  accidents,  mental 
iUness,  and  mental  retardation. 

We  wUl  further  expand  our  health  facul- 
ties, especially  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
and  research  laboratories. 

America's  veterans  who  served  their  Na- 
tion so  well  must,  in  turn,  be  served  fairly 
by  a  grateful  Nation.  First-rate  hospitals 
and  medical  care  must  be  provided  veterans 
with  service-connected  injtirles  and  disabili- 
ties, and  their  compensation  rates  must  In- 
svu^  an  adequate  standard  of  living.  The 
national  service  life  insvutince  program 
should  be  reopened  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  insurance  coverage,  and  an  eqviltable 
and  Just  pension  system  must  help  meet  the 
need  of  those  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors  who  require  financial  assistance. 

Democracy  of  opportunity 
The  variety  of  our  people  Is  the  source 
of  our  strength  and  ought  not  to  be  a  cause 
of  disunity  or  discord.  The  rights  of  an  our 
citizens  mtist  be  protected  and  all  the  laws 
of  our  land  obeyed  If  America  Is  to  be  safe 
for  democracy. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserves  and 
requires  full  observance  by  every  American 
and  fair,  effective  enforcement  if  there  Is  any 
default. 

Resting  upon  a  national  consensus  ex- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  support  of 
both  parties,  this  new  law  Impairs  the  rights 
of  no  American;  It  affirms  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  divide,  but 
to  end  division;  not  to  curtail  the  opportuni- 
ties of  any,  but  to  Increase  opportunities  for 
all;  not  to  punish,  but  to  promote  ftirther 
our  conunltment  to  freedom,  the  pursuit  of 
Justice,  and  a  deeper  respect  tor  human 
dignity. 

We  reafOrm  our  belief  that  lawless  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  others  ^  wrong — 
whether  used  to  deny  equal  right*  or  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  lawless- 
ness. We  can  and  will  seek  to  elAilnate  Its 
economic  and  social  causes. 

True  democracy  of  opportunity  wlU  not 
be  served  by  establishing  quotas  based  on 
the  same  false  distinctions  we  seek  to  erase, 
nor  can  the  effects  of  prejudice  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  expedient  of  preferential  practices. 
The  immigration  laws  must  be  revised  to 
permit  families  to  be  reunited,  to  welcome 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  provisions  which 
base  admission  upon  national  origins. 

We  will  support  legislation  to  carry  for- 
ward the  progress,  already  made  toward  full 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women  as  weU 
as  men. 

We  will  strive  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  older  Americans,  especially  In  their 
employment. 

Ending  discrimination  based  on  race,  age, 
sex,  or  national  origin  demands  not  only 
equal  opportunity  but  the  opportvmlty  to  be 
equal.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with  peo- 
ple's right  to  be  free,  but  also  with  theh:  abU- 
ity  to  use  their  freedom. 
We  will:  .   .  , 

Carry  the  war  on  poverty  forward  as  a  total 
war  against  the  causes  of  human  want. 

Move  forward  with  programs  to  restore 
those  areas,  such  as  Appalachla,  which  the 
Nation's  progress  has  bypassed. 

Help  the  physically  handicapped  and  men- 
tally disadvantaged  develop  to  the  fuU  limit 
of  their  capabilities. 

Enhance  the  security  of  older  Americans  by 
encouraging  private  retirement  and  welfar* 
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progra  as,  offering  opportunities  like  those 
provldi  id  fco'  the  yoxing  under  the  Economic 
Opporl  unities  Act  of  1064,  and  expanding 
decent  housing  which  older  citizens  can 
afford 
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our  Indian  people  to  Improve  their 

of  living  and  attain  self-sufQciency. 

vlleges  of  equal  citizenship,  and  full 

In  American  life. 

social  security  program.  Initiated  and 

under  the  national  leadership  of 

Democratic   Party   and   in    the   face  of 

partisan    opposition,    contributes 

to  the  strength  of  the  Nation.     We 

insure  that  those  who  have  contributed 

system  shall  share  In  the  steady  in- 

In  our  standard  of  living  by  adjusting 

levels. 

1  lold  firmly  to  the  conviction,  long  em- 

by  Democratic  administrations,  that 

years  of  life  should  bring  not 

loneliness,  but  security,  meaning, 

satisfaction. 

rill  encourage  further  support  for  the 

( Ivlng  people  a  better  chance  to  use 

leisure  and  recognizing  that  the 

of   art    are    an    index   of   the 

of  a  civilization. 

wUl  encourage  the  advance  of  science 

technology — for    Its   material   rewtirds, 

its  contribution  to  an  understanding 

universe  and  ourselves. 
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The  economy 

American    free   enterprise   system   Is 

the  great  achievements  of  the  human 

and    spirit.     It    has    developed    by    a 

combltiatlon  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  work- 

and  women,  bold  private  Initiative. 

pioflt   motive  and   wise   public   policy. 

It    is    now   the   productive   marvel    of 
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!plte  of   this,   at  the   outset   of    1961, 
was   in   the  depths   of   the   fourth 
recession. 

then.  In  42  months  of  uninterrupted 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
JohnsAn,  we  have  achieved  the  longest  and 
strong  »t  peacetime  prosperity  in  modem 
history 

A 
the 


ec  onomy 
Decen:  ber. 
Wor  ters 


4  million  Jobs  have  been  added  to 
— almost  IVi  million  since  last 


ec  snomy 


'  earnings  and  corporate  profits  are 
highest  level  In  history. 

have  been  more  stable  than  In  any 
industrial  nation  in  the  free  world. 

did  not  Just  happen.     It  has  come 

because  we  have  wisely  and  prudently 

)ur  Increasing  understanding  of  how 

works. 

the  national  purpose,  and  our  com- 

,  to  continue  this  expansion  of  the 

economy    toward     its    potential, 

a  recession,  with  continued  stability, 

with  an  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this 

and  prosperity  to  those  who  have  not 

Shared  In  them. 

will  require  continuation  of  fiexible 
ifmovatlve   fiscal,    monetary,   and   debt 
policies,    recognizing    the    Im- 
of  low  interest  rates, 
will  seek  fxu-ther  tax  reduction — and 
process  we  need  to  remove  inequities 
present  tax  laws.     In  particular  we 
carefully  review  all  our  excise  taxes 
eliminate  those  that  are  obsolete.    Con- 
Ion  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
3f  fiscal  policies  which  would  provide 
sources   to  hard-pressed   State   and 
lovemments  to  assist  them  with  their 
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E^!'e  y  penny  at  Federal  spending  must  be 
accou:  ited  for  In  terms  of  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, (  fflclency,  and  Integrity.  We  pledge  to 
contii  ue  a  frugal  government,  getting  a  dol- 
lar's V  ilue  for  a  dollar  spent,  and  a  Govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  citizen's  confidence. 

Oiu  goal  is  a  balanced  budget  In  a  bal- 
anced economy. 


Ovir  enviable  record  of  price  stability  must 
be  maintained— through  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  and  the  encouragement  of 
responsible  private  wage  and  price  policies. 
Stability  Is  essential  to  protect  our  citizens — 
particularly  the  retired  and  handicapped — 
from  the  ravages  of  Inflation.  It  is  also 
essential  to  maintain  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar;  this  confidence  has  been 
restored  in  the  past  4  years  through  sound 
policies. 

Radical  changes  in  technology  and  auto- 
mation contribute  to  increased  productivity 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  They  must 
not  penalize  the  few  while  benefiting  the 
many.  We  maintain  that  any  man  or  woman 
displaced  by  a  machine  or  by  technological 
change  should  have  the  opportunity,  with- 
out penality,  to  another  Job.  Our  common 
re8j)onslbllity  Is  to  see  that  this  right  is 
fulfilled. 

Pull  employment  is  an  end  in  Itself  and 
must  be  Insisted  upon  as  a  priority  objective. 

It  is  the  national  purpose,  and  ovir  com- 
mitment, that  every  man  or  woman  who  is 
willing  and  able  to  work  is  entitled  to  a  Job 
and  to  a  fair  wage  for  doing  it. 

The  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  must  be  extended  to  all  workers  em- 
ployed In  industries  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  minimum  wage  level  and  cov- 
erage increased  to  assure  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  scale  a  fairer  share  in  the 
benefits  of  an  ever-rising  standard  of  Ameri- 
can living. 

Overtime  payment  requirements  must  be 
increased  to  assure  maximum  employment 
consistent  with  business  efficiency.  The 
matter  of  the  length  of  work  periods  should 
be  given  continuing  consideration. 

The  unemployment  insurance  program 
m-ust  be  basically  revised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  economy,  and 
to  assure  that  this  program  meets  the  stand- 
ards the  Nation's  experience  dictates. 

Agricultural  and  migratory  workers  must 
be  given  legal  protection  and  economic  en- 
couragement. 

We  must  develop  fully  our  most  precious 
resource— our  manpower.  Training  and  re- 
training programs  must  be  expanded.  A 
broad-gage  manpower  program  must  be  de- 
veloped which  will  not  only  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  economy  but  will  also  give  work  its 
maxlmvma  meaning  in  the  pattern  of  himaan 
life. 

We  will  stimulate  as  well  as  protect  small 
business,  the  seedbed  of  free  enterprise  and 
a  major  source  of  employment  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  antitrust  laws  must  be  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

Our  population,  which  Is  growing  rapidly 
and  becoming  increasingly  mobile,  and  our 
expanding  economy  are  placing  greater  de- 
mands upon  our  transportation  system  than 
ever  before.  We  must  have  fast,  safe,  and 
economic  modes  of  transportation.  Each 
mode  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  maximum  utility,  available 
at  the  lowest  cost  under  the  principles  of 
fair  competition.  A  strong  and  efficient 
American-fiag  merchant  marine  is  essential 
to  peacetime  commerce  and  defense  emer- 
gencies. 

The  industrial  democracy  of  free,  private 
collective  bargaining  and  the  security  of 
American  trade  unions  must  be  strength- 
ened by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  present  Inequitable  restric- 
tions on  the  right  to  organize  and  to  strike 
and  picket  peaceably  must  also  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  order  to  protect  the  hard-earned  dollars 
of  American  consumers,  as  well  as  promote 
their  basic  consumer  rights,  we  will  make 
full  use  of  existing  authority,  and  continue 
to  promote  efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers  by 
Industry,  voluntary  organizations,  and  State 
and  local  governments.  Where  protection  Is 
essential,  we  will  enact  legislation  to  protect 


the  safety  of  consumers  and  to  provlito  t»i«- 
with  essential  Information.  We  irtu^^ 
tlnue  to  Insist  that  our  drugs  tJxO.  mediH** 
are  safe  and  effective,  that  omiooi^^fz^ 
metlcs  are  free  from  harm,  that  merchiaS^ 
Is  labeled  and  packaged  honestly  imd^ 
the  true  cost  of  credit  Is  dlsclowd. 

It  is  the  national  purpose,  and  our  cmb 
mltment  to  Increase  the  freedom  and  eflec! 
tlveness  of  the  essential  privlite  forces  ua 
processes  In  the  economy. 

RtTRAL  AMERICA 

The  roots  of  our  economy  and  our  Uf« 
as  a  people  lie  deep  In  the  soil  of  Amerlca'i 
farmland. 

Our  policies  and  programs  taust  conttaue 
to  recognize  the  significant  role  of  agrlcid- 
tural  and  riu-al  life. 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  higher  Incomes  to 
the  farm  and  ranch,  particularly  the  family, 
sized  farm,  lower  prices  for  the  conavaaa 
and  lower  costs  to  the  Government,  we  will 
continue  to  carry  forward  this  three-dimen- 
sional program. 

1.  Commodity  programs  to  strengthen  the 
farm  Income  structure  and  reach  the  goal 
of  parity  of  Income  In  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican agrlcultiire.  We  will  continue  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  for  the  products  of  oiu-  farms  and 
ranches. 

2.  Consvuner  programs  including  expansion 
of  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  school 
lunch  and  other  surplus  food  programs,  and 
acceleration  of  research  into  new  Industrial 
uses  of  farm  products,  In  order  to  assure 
maximum  use  of  and  abundance  of  whole- 
some foods  at  fair  prices  Here  and  abroad. 
We  win  also  study  new  low-cost  methods 
and  techniques  of  food  distribution  for  the 
benefit  of  our  housewives  to  better  feed  their 
families. 

3.  Community  programs  and  agricultural 
cooperatives  to  assure  rural  America  decent 
housing,  economic  security,  ^nd  full  partner- 
ship In  the  building  of  the  great  society. 
We  pledge  our  continued  support  of  the 
rural  telephone  program  and  the  Rural  Eec- 
trlficatlon  Administration,  Which  are  among 
the  great  contributions  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  rural 
America. 

THE  nation's  NATTTRAL  RESOURCES 

America's  bountiful  supidy  of  natural  re- 
sources has  been  one  of  thei  major  factora  In 
achieving  ovir  position  of  world  leaderahlp, 
In  developing  the  greatest  Industrial  ma- 
chine In  the  world's  history,  and  In  provid- 
ing a  richer  and  more  comjdete  life  for  every 
American.  But  these  resources  are  not  In- 
exhaustible. With  our  vastly  expanding  pop. 
ulatlon — an  estimated  325  million  people  by 
the  end  of  the  century — there  Is  an  ever- 
increasing  responsibility  to  use  and  con- 
serve our  resources  wisely  and  prudently  11 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  trust 
we  hold  for  future  generations.  Building  on 
the  unsurpassed  conservation  record  of  the 
past  4  years,  we  shall — 

Continue  the  quickened  pace  of  compre- 
hensive development  of  river  basins  In  every 
section  of  the  country,  employing  multipur- 
pose projects  such  as  fiood  control.  Irrigation 
and  reclamation,  power  generation,  naviga- 
tion, municipal  water  supply,  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  and  recreation  where  ap- 
propriate to  realize  the  fullest  possible 
benefits. 

Provide  the  people  of  this  Nation  a  bal- 
anced outdoor  recreation  program  to  add  to 
their  health  and  well-being,  Including  the 
addition  or  Improved  management  of  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  lakeihores,  seashores, 
and  recreation  areas. 

Preserve  for  us  and  our  posterity  through 
the  means  provided  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964  millions  of  acres  of  primitive  and 
wilderness  areas,  including  countless  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  streams. 

Increase  our  stock  of  wildlife  and  flsh. 
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ond  strengthen  the  dynamic  pro- 

C-o'^^J^at^  to  assure  fahr  treatment 

rj^'JSSS^sSnnen  and  the  preservation 

rfflabl^K  J^^btfl^upport  balanced  land  and 
C°°*i°^LDment^rough  Intensive  forest 
"*•*  •*'?«?  on  a  multiple-use  and  sustained 
«rf*^lB  Sorestatlon  of  burned  land, 
^H^  Dubllc  access  roads,  range  Improve- 
P^.  «!«rshed  management,  concern  for 
^  bimet  operations  and  recreational 

"Clock  the  resources  of  the  sea  through  a 

•^  ^^ThraSkThTve  launched  on 

^^uu^   al^^^t   «^velops   our   cities 

S  ?n  e^lnatmg   the   pollution   of   our 

rtvera  »°,^/''!J'^orts  to  solve  the  critical 
J:^°;Z^^   ot   many   sections  of   this 

!ntrT  bv  desalinlzatlon. 
*f  .^n  and  promote  strong,  vigorous  do- 
JSc^Verals^metals,  petroleum,  and  fuels 

^"^S^  the  efficient  use  of  electrical 
^.ftihrough  regional  Intertles  and  more 
•^  LS  use  of  high-voltage  transmission, 
•^.^inuet^  promote  the  development  of 
„.?^nd  tm%?ved  methods  of  generating 
^SJtri  power  such  as  the  recent  Important 
!S  m  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
Siamaquoddy  tidal  power  project. 
"S^rve  the  TVA,  which  has  played  such 
JSrumenUl  role  in  the  revltallzatlon 
^t^area  It  serves  and  which  has  been  the 
Iplratlon  for  regional  development  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world. 

THE    CTTT 

The  vitality  of  our  cities  Is  essential  to  the 
healthv  growth  of  American  clvUlzatlon.  In 
^7  next  40  years  urban  populations  will 
?oub?e,  the  area  of  city  land  will  do^W^- ^^f 
«.  wUl  have  to  construct  houses,  highways, 
Sd  faculties  equal  to  all  those  built  since 
this  country  was  first  settled.  ^ff^rt* 

Tow  is  the  time  to  redouble  our  efforts, 
with  full  cooperation  among  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments,  for  these  objec- 
tives: ^.  w- 

The  goal  of  our  housing  program  must  be 
a  decent  home  for  every  American  family. 

Special  effort  must  be  made  In  our  cities  to 
nrovlde  wholesome  living  for  our  young  peo- 
ple We  must  press  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics and,  through  the  war  against  poverty. 
increase  educational  and  employment  op- 
portunities, turning  Juvenile  delinquents  Into 
rood  citizens  and  taxusers  into  taxpayers. 

We  will  continue  to  assist  broad  commu- 
nity and  regional  development,  iirban  re- 
newal, mass  transit,  open  space,  and  other 
proerams  for  our  metropolitan  areas.  We 
will  offer  such  aid  without  impairing  k«al 
administration  through  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral Interference. 

Because  our  cities  and  sub\u-bs  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  we 
believe  a  department  devoted  to  urban  affairs 
should  be  added  to  the  President's  Cabinet. 

THE     GOVERNMENT 

We,  the  people,  are  the  Government. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  first  stated  that  "the  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness  is  the  first  and  only  legit- 
imate object  of  good  government." 

The  Government's  bmlness  Is  the  people's 
business.  Information  about  public  affairs 
must  continue  to  be  freely  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

Every  person  who  participates  in  the  Gov- 
,  erament  must  be  held  to  a  standard  of  ethics 
which  permits  no  compromise  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  honesty  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  undivided  loyalty  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shoixld 
revise  its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  reasonable  debate  and  to 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals  of 
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the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote  after 
reasonable  consideration  In  committee. 

We  support  home  rule  for  the  Disttict  of 
Columbia.  The  seat  of  our  Government  shall 
be  a  workshop  for  democracy,  a  pUotplant 
for  freedom,   and  a  place  of  Incomparable 

beauty.  ,  , 

We  also  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  District  voting  representa- 
tion In  Congress  and,  pending  such  action, 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a 
nonvoting  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  support  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  fuUest  measure  of  self- 
government,  including  the  right  to  elect  their 
Governor. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  unique  relation- 
ship that  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
markable economic  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico.  We  look  forward  to 
the  report  on  that  relationship  by  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  members  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States,  and  we  are  confident 
that  It  will  contribute  to  the  further  en- 
hancement of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  benefit 
that  flows  from  the  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination. ^.        V.   1.    » 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  to  the  belief 
that  government  In  the  United  States— local, 
State,  and  Federal— was  created  in  order  to 
serve  the  people.  Each  level  of  government 
has  appropriate  powers  and  each  has  specific 
responsibilities.  The  first  responsibility  of 
government  at  every  level  is  to  protect  the 
basic  freedoms  of  the  people.  No  govern- 
ment at  any  level  can  properly  complain  of 
violation  of  Its  power,  if  It  falls  to  meet  its 
responsibilities.  *    ^.^ 

The  Federal  Government  exists  not  to 
erow  larger,  but  to  enlarge  the  individual 
potential   and   achievement   of   the    people 

The  Federal  Government  exists  not  to 
subordinate  the  States,  but  to  support  them. 

All  of  us  are  Americans.  All  of  us  are 
freemen.  Ultimately  there  can  be  no  effec- 
tive restraint  on  the  powers  of  government 
at  any  level  save  as  Americans  exercising 
their  duties  as  citizens  Insist  upon  and  main- 
tain free,  democratic  processes  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

ONE     NATION,     ONE     PEOPLE 

On  November  22,  1963,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  shot  down  in  our  land 

We  honor  his  memory  best— and  as  he 
would  wish— by  devoting  yourselves  anew 
to  the  larger  purposes  for  which  he  lived 

Of  first  priority  Is  our  renewed  commit- 
ments to  the  values  and  Ideals  of  democracy. 

We  are  firmly  pledged  to  continue  the 
Nation's  march  toward  the  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 

national  origin.  i,„,„  <n 

We  cannot  tolerate  violence  anywhere  in 
our  land— North.  South.  East,  or  West.  Re- 
sort to  lawlessness  Is  anarchy  and  must  be 
opposed  by  the  government  and  aU  thought- 
ful citizens.  .  .  ..  ^ 
We  must  expose,  wherever  it  exists,  the 
advocacy  of  hatred  which  creates  the  clear 
and  present  danger  of  violence. 

We  condemn  extremism,  whether  from 
the  right  or  left,  Including  the  extreme 
tactics  of  such  organizations  as  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

We  know  what  violence  and  hate  can  do. 
We  have  seen  the  tragic  consequences  of 
misguided  zeal  and  twisted  logic. 

The  time  has  come  now  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  and  respect  one  another,  and  to 
seek  the  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  from 
which  our  future  greatness  will  grow— for 
only  as  we  work  together  with  the  object 
of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  will  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  each  of  us  be  secured. 

These  are  the  principles  which  command 
our  cause  and  strengthen  our  effort  as  we 


cross  the  New  PronUer  and  enter  upon  the 
Great  Society. 


An  Accountino  of  Sttwasdship.  1961-64 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago. 
In  1840  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion meeting  In  Baltimore  adopted  the  first 
platform  In  the  history  of  a  national  politi- 
cal party.  The  principles  stated  in  that  plat- 
form are  as  valid  as  ever : 

"Resolved.  That  the  liberal  principles  em- 
bodied by  Jefferson  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  sanctioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution, which  makes  ours  the  land  of 
liberty,  and  the  asyliun  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  prin- 
ciples in  the  democratic  faith." 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  later.  In 
I960,  our  Nation  had  grown  from  26  to  50 
States,  our  people  from  17  to  179  mlUlon. 

That  year.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  adopted  a  platform 
which  reflected.  In  Its  attention  to  38  specific 
subjects,  the  volume  of  unfinished  business 
of  the  American  people  which  had  piled  up 
to   the  point  of   national   crisis. 

The  platform  declared  that  as  a  party 
we  would  put  the  people's  btislness  first,  and 
stated  In  plain  terms  how  we  proposed  to  get 
on  with  It. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  the  people  to  measure  our  per- 
formance against  our  pledges. 
We  welcome  the  comparison;  we  seek  It. 
For  the  record  Is  one  of  4  years  of  unrelent- 
ing effort,  and  unprecedented  achievement — 
not  by  a  political  party,  but  by  a  people. 

THE  BCCOBO 

National  defense 

In  1960.  we  proposed  to  "recast  our  mili- 
tary capacity  In  order  to  provide  forces  and 
weapons  of  a  diversity,  balance,  and  mobility 
sufficient  m  quantity  and  quality  to  deter 
both  limited  and  general  aggression." 

Since  January  1961,  we  have  achieved: 

A  150-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  and  a  200-percent  Increase 
In  total  megatonnage  available  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Alert  Forces. 

A  60-percent  increase  In  the  tactical  nu- 
clear strength  in  Western  Europe. 

A  45-percent  increase  in  the  nvmiber  of 
combat-ready  Army  divisions. 

A  15,000-man  Increase  In  the  strength  of 

the  Marine  Corps. 

A  75 -percent  Increase  In  airlift  capability. 
A   100-percent  Increase  In  ship  construc- 
tion to  modernize  our  fleet. 

A  44-percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
tactical  fighter  squadrons. 

An  800-percent  Increase  In  the  special 
forces  trained  to  deal  with  counterlnsurgency 

threats.  

In  1960,  we  proposed  to  create —  deterrent 
military  power  such  that  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese leaders  will  have  no  doubt  that  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  would  s\irely  be 
followed  by  their  ovm  destruction." 

Since  1961,  we  have  Increased  the  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  and  Polaris  mis- 
siles In  otir  arsenal  from  fewer  than  100  to 
more  than  1,000. 

Our  Strategic  Alert  Forces  now  have  about 
1  100  bombers,  including  550  on  15-mlnute 
alert,  many  of  which  are  equipped  with  de- 
coy missiles  and  other  penetration  aids  to 
assure  that  they  will  reach  their  targets. 

In  1960,  we  proposed  "continuous  moderni- 
zation of  our  forces  through  Intensified  re- 
search and  development.  Including  essential 
programs  slow  down,  terminated,  suspended, 
or  neglected  for  lack  of  budgetary  support.' 
Since  1961,  we  have  Increased  funds  for 
research  and  development  by  50  percent  over 
the  1957-60  level. 

Added  208  major  new  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  Including  77  weapons  pro- 
grams with  costs  exceeding  $10  million  each, 
^ong    which    are    the    SR-71    long-range. 
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mann(  d,  supersonic  strategic  military  recon- 
natssaice  aircraft,  the  Nlke-X  antlballlstic 
znlsslli  system,  the  ATA  navy  attack  aircraft, 
and  t  ie  P-111  flghter-bomber  and  a  new 
main  '  »attle  tank. 

Inci  eased,  by  more  than  1,000  percent,  the 
for  the  development  of  counterlnsur- 
weapons  and  equipment,  from  less 
HO  million  to  over  $103  million  per 
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960,  we  proposed  "balanced  conven- 

mlUtary  forces  which  will  permit  a 

graded    to    the    Intensity    of    any 

threat^  of  aggressive  force. 

1961,  we  have  Increased  the  regular 
of  the  Army  by  100.000  men,  and 
of  combat-ready  Army  divisions 
to  16. 

the  number  of  tactical  fighter 
squadions  from  55  to  79  and  have  substan- 
tially ncreased  the  procurement  of  tactical 
flghte: 

Traihed  over  100,000  ofBcers  in  counterln- 
surgen  cy  skills  necessary  to  fight  guerrilla  and 
antlgv  errllla  warfare,  and  Increased  our  spe- 
cial f(  roes  trained  to  deal  with  counterln- 
surger  cy  by  800  percent. 

Acq^ilred  balanced  stocks  of  combat  con- 
fer all  our  forces  so  that  they  can 
in  combat  for  sustained  periods  of 
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In  rfeconstructlng  the  Nation's  defense  es- 
tabUsl  ment,  the  administration  has  insisted 
that  ttie  services  be  guided  by  these  three 
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only  wh^  we  need. 

only  at  the  lowest  sound  price. 

operating  costs  through  standard- 
consolidation,    and    termination   of 

operations. 

resxilt,  our  expanded  and  reconstl- 

lefense  force  has  cost  billions  of  dol- 

than  It  would  have  cost  under  pre- 

\  nefflclent  and  unbusinesslike  methods 

and  operation.     These  sav- 

a^ounted  to  more  than  $1  billion  in 

year  1963,  and  to  92.5  bllUon  in 

year  Just  completed.    Furthermore. 

the  cost  reduction  program  we  have 

we   will  be  saving   (4.6  billion 

every  year,  by  fiscal  year  1968. 

lave  successfully  met  the  challenges 

and  Cuba,  and  attacks  upon  our 

brces  on  the  high  seas,  thus  decreas- 

prospect  of  further  such  challenges 

bi^ghtenlng  the  outlook  for  peace. 

Amu  control 

^60,   we  proposed   "a  national   peace 

for  disarmament  planning  and  re- 

to  muster  the  scientific  Ingenuity,  co- 

continiiity,   and    seriousness   of 

which  are  now  lacking  in  our  arms 

efforts." 

,  the  United  States  became  the  first 

In  the  world  to  establish  an  "agency 

"' — the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma- 

-  igency. 

Agency  Is  charged  by  law  with  the 

of  a  realistic  arms  control  and 

ent    policy    to    promote    national 

and  provide  an  impetus  toward  a 

:  ree  from  the  threat  of  war.    Working 

with  the  senior  military  leaders  of  the 

of  Defense,   the   Arms   Control 

Disarmament  Agency  has  enabled   the 

States  to  lead  the  world  in  a  new. 

hardheaded,     and     purposeful 

,  negotiation  and  planning  of  dis- 
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pel  ce 
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we  proposed  "to  develop  respon- 
p^oposals  that  will  help  break  the  dead- 
arms  control." 

aftermath  of  the  Cuban  crisis  the 

States  pressed  its  advantage  to  seek 

>reakthrough  for  peace.    On  June  10, 

American  University,  President  Ken- 

cilled  on  the  Soviet  leadership  to  Join 

steps  to  abate  the  nuclear  arms 

-  Lfter  careful  negotiations  experienced 

negotiators    reached    agreement 


tie 


con<  rete 


September  15 

with    the   Russians   on    a   nuclear  test  ban     measiu-es  to  ease  the  necessarv  tu^u, 
treaty— an  event  that  will  be  marked  forever     of  industries  and  conununme8w>!«?'*"'''*» 
iV.'.^lfTLZi  'T.''!'!^':  !! A_«r'  '''^  °°     unavoidably  hurt  by  Increases  in  Im^S"  ** 

Our  Government  should  press  ta/Z, 
tlon  of  foreign  barriers  on  the  sale  ^^ 
products  of  American  indvetry  and  J!h  ^ 
ture."  *Bncul- 

This  pledge  was  fulfilled  in  the  Tr«rf.  .^ 
pansion  Act  of  1962.  ^*  **• 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  Biv*.  *^. 
President  power   to  negotiate  a  SO-n^,^ 
across-the-board  cut  in  tariff  barriers  to^ 
place  over  a  5-year  period.  ^* 

Exports  have  expanded  over  10  nerc^nt   k_ 
over  $2  billion— since  1961.  i^^'^^^-bj 

Foreign  trade  now  provides  jobs  for  m«~ 
aan  4  million  workers.  ™"' 


the  difficult  road  of  arms  control. 

One  hundred  and  six  nations  signed  or 
acceded  to  the  treaty. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  supported  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  ratified  in  the 
Senate  by  an  80-to-20  vote. 

To  insure  the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear 
development  program  In  accord  with  the 
momentous  test  ban  treaty,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommended,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  undertaken: 

A  comprehensive  program  of  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  explosives. 

Maintenance  of  modern  nuclear  laboratory 
facilities. 

Preparations  to  test  in  the  atmosphere  If 
essential  to  national  security,  or  if  the  treaty 
is  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Continuous  improvement  of  our  means 
for  detecting  violations  and  other  nuclear 
activities  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

In  1960,  we  proposed  "to  the  extent  we 
can  secure  the  adoption  of  effective  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  vast  resources  will  be  freed 
for  peaceful  use." 

In  January  and  April  1964.  President  John- 
son announced  cutbacks  in  the  production 
of  nuclear  materials:  20  percent  in  Plu- 
tonium production  and  40  percent  in  en- 
riched uranium.  When  the  U.S.S.R.  followed 
this  U.S.  Initiative  with  a  similar  announce- 
ment, the  President  welcomed  the  response 
as  giving  hope  "that  the  world  may  yet.  one 
day,  live  without  the  fear  of  war." 

Instruments  of  foreign  policy 

In  1960,  we  proposed  that — 

"American  foreign  policy  in  all  its  aspects 
must  be  attuned  to  our  world  of  change 

"We  will  recruit  officials  whose  experience, 
humanity  and  dedication  fit  them  for  the 
task  of  effectively  representing  America 
abroad. 

"We  will  provide  a  more  sensitive  and 
creative  direction  to  our  oversea  informa- 
tion program." 

Since  1961,  the  Department  of  State  has 
had  its  self-respect  restored,  and  has  been 
vitalized  by  more  vigorous  recruitment  and 
more  intensive  training  of  foreign  service 
officers  representing  all  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Forty  days  after  taking  office  President 
Kennedy  established  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
world  did  not  change  overnight.  Neither 
will  it  ever  be  quite  the  same  again.  The 
foreign  minister  of  one  large  Asian  nation  has 
called  the  Peace  Corps  "the  most  powerful 
idea  in  recent  times." 

One  hundred  thousand  Americans  have 
volunteered  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Nine  thou- 
sand have  served  in  a  total  of  45  countries. 

Nearly  every  country  to  which  volunteers 
have  been  sent  has  asked  for  more.  Two 
dozen  new  countries  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

Volunteer  organizations  on  the  Peace  Corps 
model  are  already  operating  in  12  countries 
and  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  vol- 
unteer service  in  many  others. 

An  International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer 
Service  is  working  In  32  economically  ad- 
vanced and  developing  nations. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been 
transformed  into  a  powerful,  effective,  and  re- 
spected weapon  of  the  free  world.  The  new 
nations  of  the  world  have  come  to  know  an 
America  that  Is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth 
about  itself — and  so  can  be  believed  when 
it  tells  the  truth  about  Communist  imperial- 
ism. 

World  trade 

In  1960,  we  said: 

"We  shall  expand  world  trade  in  every 
responsible  way. 

"Since  all  Americans  share  the  benefits  of 
this  policy,  its  costs  should  not  be  the  bur- 
den of  a  few.     We  shall  support   practical 


than ' 

Negotiations    now   underway  will  permit 
American  businessmen  and  farmers  to^rt 
advantage  of  the  greatest  trading  opportuSt» 
in  history— the  rapidly  expanding  EuroD«m 
market.  *^ 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  provides  fw 
worker  training  and  moving  allowances  and 
for  loans,  tax  rebates,  ancj  technical  BMlst- 
ance  for  businesses  if  Increased  Imports  re- 
sulting from  concessions  granted  In  trtOt 
agreements  result  In  unemployment  or  lo« 
of  business.  ., 

Where  American  agriculture  or  induBtrlai 
products  have  been  unfairly  treated  in  order 
to  favor  domestic  products,  prompt  aad 
forceful  action  has  been  taken  to  break  down 
such  barriers.  These  efforts  have  opened 
new  U.S.  export  opportunities  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  numerous  other  agrlc\iltural 
and  manufactured  produots  to  Eiirope  and 
Japan. 

The  long-term  cotton  textile  agreement  of 
1962  protects  the  textile  and  garment  in- 
dustry against  disruptive  competition  from 
Imports  of  cotton  textiles.  The  Cotton  Act 
of  1964  enables  American  manufacturers  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  world  market  price,  so  they 
can  compete  in  selling  their  products  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Immigration 

In  1960,  we  proposed  to — 

"Adjust  our  immigration,  nationality  and 
refugee  policies  to  eliminate  discrimination 
and  to  enable  members  of  scattered  famlliee 
abroad  to  be  united  with  relatives  already 
In  our  midst. 

"The  national-origins  quota  system  of  lim- 
iting immigration  contradicts  the  founding 
principles  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  Inconsistent 
with  our  belief  In  the  rights  of  men." 

The  Immigration  law  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  now  be- 
fore Congress,  by  abolishing  the  -national- 
origin  quota  system,  will  ^iminate  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  race  and  place  of  birth 
and  will  facilitate  the 'reunion  of  families. 

The  Cuban  refugee  program  begun  in  1961 
has  resettled  over  81,000  refugees,  who  are 
now  self -supporting  members  of  1,800  Ameri- 
can conununitles.  The  Chinese  refugee  pro- 
gram, begun  in  1962,  provides  for  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  12,000 
Hong   Kong  refugees   from   Red   China. 

The  underdeveloped  world 

In  1960,  we  pledged  "to  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica: We  shall  create  with  you  working  part- 
nerships based  on  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing" and  "will  revamp  and  refocus  the 
objectives,  emphasis  and  allocation  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs." 

In  1961,  the  administration  created  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  com- 
bining the  three  separate  agencies  that  had 
handled  foreign  assistance  activities  into  an 
orderly  and  efficient  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 

Since  1961,  foreign  aid  has  been  conducted 
on  a  spartan,  cost-conscious  basis,  with  em- 
phasis on  self-help,  reform  and  performance 
as  conditions  of  American  help. 

These  new  policies  are  showing  significant 
returns. 
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fhn  bealnnlng  of  the  Marshall  plan 

^^.V3.  economic  assistance  has  been 

^  ^'^Lnd  ended  in   17   countries.     In   14 

•^"cSntries  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 

<^"..aie   transition   to   economic   self- 

*°^TiK  well  underway,  and  U.S.  asslst- 

•"Pfu  now  phasing  out.    In  the  1965  AID 

am   90  percent  of  economic  assistance 

^'°FS*^  Inst  25  countries. 

•^^IbIo,  on?y  41  percent  of  aid-financed 

^  !^u  es  were  purchased  in  America.    In 

•^"^    nHpr    AID     85    percent    of    aU    ald- 

i'^^cS^commSltles  w^ere  U.S.  supplied. 

^'trei?n  aid  appropriation  of  $3.5  bll- 

.     fnr  fiscal  year  1965  represents  the  small- 

l^\Sd?n  on  U.S.  resources  that  has  been 

5!,^eS  since  foreign  aid  began  after  World 

^«nce  1961,  the  United  States  has  Insisted 
♦hit  our  allies  In  Europe  and  Japan  must 
2Le  responsibility  In  the  field  of  foreign 
lutance  particularly  to  their  former  col- 
.«  Thev  have  responded  with  major  pro- 
ems Several  nations  now  contribute  a 
Sr;"  share  of  their  gross  national  produc- 
tiofto   foreign    assistance    than    does    the 

^rSf  AinSe  for  Progress,  launched  at  the 
conference  of  Punta  del  Este  In  Uruguay  In 
mi  has  emerged  as  the  greatest  undertak- 
Seof  social  reform  and  International  co- 
SJration   in   the    history    of    the    Western 

^^SKSerlcan  Republics  agreed  to  work 
toffether  "to  make  the  benefits  of  economic 
o^ess  available  to  all  citizens  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  groups  through  a  more 
Multable  distribution  of  national  Income, 
raising  more  rapidly  the  Income  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  needier  sectors  of  the 
copulation,  at  the  same  time  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  national  product  Is  devoted 
to  investment." 

The  results  so  far:  ^        ».    « 

Major  tax  reform  legislation  has  been 
adopted  m  eight  countries. 

iUrarian  reform  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced m  12  countries,  and  agricultural 
credit  technical  assistance  and  resettlement 
projects  are  going  forward  In  16  countr  es. 

Fifteen  countries  have  self-help  housing 
programs,  and  savings  and  loan  legislation 
has  been  adopted  by  nine  countries. 

Private  or  public  development  banks  have 
been  established  or  are  being  established  In 
eight  countries,  providing  new  sources  of 
capital  for  the  small  businessman. 

Education  budgets  have  risen  by  almost 
13  percent  a  year,  and  5  million  more  chil- 
dren are  going  to  school.  U.S.  aid  has  helped 
build  23.000  schoolrooms. 

A  Latin  American  school-lunch  program 
1«  feeding  10  million  children  at  least  one 
good  meal  every  day,  and  the  program  will 
reach  12  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  immeasur- 
ably strengthened  the  collective  will  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  resist 
the  massive  efforts  of  Communist  subversion 
that  conquered  Cuba  In  1959  and  then  headed 
lor  the  mainland. 

In  1960,  we  urged — 

"Continued  economic  assistance  to  Israel 
and  the  Arab  peoples  to  help  them  raise 
their  living   standards. 

"We  pledge  owe  best  efforts  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  by  seeking  to  prevent  an 
arms  race  while  guarding  against  the  dan- 
gers of  a  military  imbalance  resulUng  from 
Soviet  arms  shipments." 

In  the  period  since  that  pledge  was  made 
the  Near  East  has  come  closer  to  peace  and 
stability  than  at  anytime  since  World  War 

n. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  to  Israel 
and  Arab  nations  continues  at  a  high  level, 
although  with  more  and  more,  emphasis 
on  loans  as  against  grants.  The  United 
States  is  determined  to  help  bring  the  revo- 
lution in  the  technology  of  desalinlzation 
to  the  aid  of  the  desert  regions  of  this  area. 


The  Atlantic  Community 
In  1960.  we  said:  "To  our  friends  and 
associates  In  the  Atlantic  Community:  We 
propose  a  broader  partnership  that  goes 
beyond  our  common  fears  to  recognize  the 
depth  and  sweep  of  our  common  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  Interests." 

In  1961,  the  United  States  ratified  the  con- 
ventions creating  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  a  body 
made  up  of  ourselves,  Canada  and  18  Euro- 
pean states  which  carries  forward  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  detailed  cooperation 
and  mutual  assistance  that  began  with  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Since  1961,  we  have  progressed  in  the 
building  of  mutual  confidence,  unity,  and 
strength.  NATO  has  frequently  been  used 
for  consultation  on  foreign  policy  Issues. 
Strong  Atlantic  unity  emerged  in  response 
to  Soviet  threats  in  Berlin  and  in  Cuba. 
Current  trade  negotiations  refiect  the  value 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  utility 
of  arrangements  for  economic  cooperation. 
NATO  military  forces  are  stronger  in  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons. 

The  United  States  has  actively  supported 
the  proposal  to  create  a  multilateral,  mix- 
manned,  seaborne  nuclear  missile  force 
which  could  give  all  NATO  countries  a 
direct  share  In  NATO's  nuclear  deterrent 
without  proliferating  the  number  of  Inde- 
pendent, national  nuclear  forces. 
The  Communist  world 

In  1960,  we  said: 

"To  the  rulers  of  the  Communist  world: 
We  confidently  accept  your  challenge  to  com- 
petition In  every  field  of  human  effort. 

"We  believe  your  Communist  Ideology  to  be 
sterile,  unsound,  and  doomed  to  failure.*  •  * 
"We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  with  you 
whenever  and  wherever  there  Is  a  realistic 
possibility  of  progress  without  sacrifice  of 
principle. 

"But  we  will  use  all  the  will,  power,  re- 
sources, and  energy  at  our  command  to  resist 
the  further  encroachment  of  communism  on 
freedom— whether  at  Berlin,  Formosa,  or  new 
points  of  pressure  as  yet  undisclosed." 

Following  the  launching  of  sputnik  In  1957, 
the  Soviet  Union  began  a  worldwide  offensive. 
Russian  achievements  in  space  were"  hailed  as 
the  forerumiers  of  triumph  on  earth. 

Now,  7  years  later,  the  Conununlst  Infiu- 
ence  has  failed  in  Its  efforts  to  win  Africa. 
Of  the  31  African  nations  formed  since  World 
War  II,  not  one  has  chosen  communism. 

Khrushchev  had  to  back  down  on  his 
threat  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many. Access  to  West  Berlin  remains  free. 
In  Latin  America,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  begun  to  reduce  the  poverty  and 
distress  on  which  communism  breeds. 

In  Japan,  where  anti-American  riots  In 
1960  prevented  a  visit  from  the  President, 
relations  with  the  United  States  have  been 
markedly  improved. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  Integrity  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  General  was  preserved  de- 
spite the  Soviet  attack  on  it  through  the 
troika  proposal. 

When  Red  China  attacked  India,  the  Unit- 
ed States  promptly  came  to  India's  aid  with 
modern  infantry  supplies  and  equipment. 

On  the  battlefield  of  the  cold  war  one  en- 
gagement after  another  has  been  fought  and 

won. 

Frustrated  in  its  plans  to  nibble  away  at 
country  after  country,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ceived a  bold  stroke  designed  to  reverse  the 
trend  against  it.  With  extreme  stealth  So- 
viet intermediate  range  and  medium  range 
offensive  missiles  were  brought  into  Cuba  In 
1962. 

Shortly  after  the  missiles  arrived  In  Cuba, 
and  before  any  of  them  became  operational, 
they  were  discovered  and  photographed  by 
U.S.  reconnaissance  flights. 

The  U.S.  response  was  carefully  planned 
and  prepared,  and  calmly,  deliberately,  but 


effectively  executed.  On  October  22,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dismantle  and  remove  the  weapons  from 
Cuba.  He  ordered  a  strict  quarantine  on 
Cuba  enforced  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  acted 
swiftly  and  decisively  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  20  to  0  to  authorize  strong  measures.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  force,  to  Insure  that  the 
missiles  were  withdrawn  from  Cuba  and  not 

reintroduced.  ,    ..^       v.  v.  „ 

At  the  end  of  a  tense  week  Khrushchev 
caved  In  before  this  demonstration  of  West- 
ern power  and  determination.  Soviet  ships, 
closely  observed  by  U.S.  pilots,  loaded  all  the 
missiles  and  headed  back  to  Russia.  U.S. 
firmness  also  compelled  withdrawal  of  the 
IL-28  bombers. 

A  turning  point  of  the  cold  war  had  been 
reached. 

The  record  of  world  events  in  the  past  year 
refiects  the  vigor  and  successes  of  U.S.  policy: 

Berlin  October-November  1963:  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  interfere  with  free  Western  ac- 
cess to  Berlin  were  successfully  rebuffed. 

Venezuela,  March  1964:  Despite  the  threats 
and  terror  tactics  of  Castro-Inspired  agitators, 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  voted  In  the 
election  that  chose  President  Leon  to  succeed 
Romulo  Betancourt— the  first  democratic 
succession  In  that  office  in  Venezuela's  his- 
tory. 

Panama,  1964:  Patient  negotiation 
achieved  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, which  had  been  severed  after  the  riots 
m  January;  President  Johnson  achieved  a 
dignified  and  an  honorable  solution  of  the 

CfifilS 

Vietnam.  August  1964:  Faced  with  sudden 
iinprovoked  attacks  by  Communist  PT  boats 
on  American  destroyers  on  the  high  sea. 
President  Johnson  ordered  a  sharp  Immedi- 
ate retaliation  on  the  hostile  vessels  and 
their  supporting  facilities. 

Speaking  on  that  occasion,  the  President 
said: 

"Aggression — deliberate,  willful,  and  sys- 
tematic aggression  has  unmasked  Its  face  to 
the  world.  The  world  remembers — ^the  world 
must  never  forget— that  aggression  unchal- 
lenged is  aggression  unleashed. 

"We  of  the  United  States  have  not  for- 
gotten. 

"That  Is  why  we  have  answered  this  ag- 
gression with  action." 

Cuba,  1961-64:  Cuba  and  Castro  have 
been  virtually  Isolated  In  the  hemisphere. 

Only  2  out  of  20  OAS  countries  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

Cuban  trade  with  the  free  world  has 
dropped  sharply  from  the  1958  level. 

Free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  has  fallen 
sharply. 

Isolation    of   Cuba   by   air  has   tightened 

greatly. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  have 
left  the  Island  or  have  Indicated  their  desire 
to  come  to  the  United   States. 

The  Castro  regime  has  been  suspended 
from  participation  In  the  OAS. 

The  Cuban  economy  Is  deteriorating:  the 
standard  of  living  is  20  percent  below  pre- 
Castro  levels,  with  many  Items  rationed; 
industrial  output  is  stagnant;  sugar  pro- 
duction is  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  1940's. 


The  United  NatioTis 

In  1960,  we  pledged— "to  our  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations:  we  shall 
strengthen  our  commitments  In  this,  our 
great  continuing  institution  for  concilia- 
tion and  the  growth  of  a  world  community." 
'Over  the  past  4  years  the  administration 
has  fulflUed  this  pledge  as  one  of  the  central 
purposes  of  foreign  policy. 

During  that  time  the  United  States  has 
supported— and  frequently  led— efforts  with- 
in the  United  Nations— 

To  strengthen  Its  capacity  as  peacekeeper 
and  peacemaker— with  the  result  that  the 
VN  remained  on  guard  on  armistice  lines  in 
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K  ;'rea,  Ka^r.ihir,  and  the  Middle  East;  pre- 
served peace  !  r.  the  Congo.  West  New  Guinea 
ar.d  Cyprus:  provided  a  forum  for  the  United 
States  durir.a  :r:ses  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Toniln,  began  to  develop  a  flexible 
cailup  systeri  for  emergency  peacekeeping 
forces:  and  moved  toward  a  revival  of  the 
Security  Council  as  the  primary  organ  for 
peace  and  security  without  loss  of  the  re- 
sidua! power!  1  of  the  General  Assembly. 

To  discovei'  and  exploit  areas  of  common 
Interest  for  the  reduction  of  world  langers 
ar.-J  world  tensions — with  the  result  that 
the  orbiting  :]f  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
has  been  ban:ied  and  legal  principles  adopted 
for  the  use  o:  outer  space:  projects  of  scien- 
tific "  ••  perri  ,lon  In  meteorology,  oceanog- 
raphy AnttU'ctlc  exploration,  and  peaceful 
uses  of  atom  c  energy,  have  been  promoted: 
and  the  seaich  for  further  moves  toward 
arms  control  have  been  pursued  to  suppl°- 
n^ent  the  limted  test-ban  treaty. 

To  further  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
In  Improving;  the  lot  of  mankind — with  the 
result  that  the  decade  of  development  has 
been  launched,  the  world  food  program  un- 
dertaken: a!(l  to  children  extended:  proj- 
ects to  promote  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress In  the  developing  world  have  been  ex- 
panded: and  the  Impact  of  technology  and 
world  trade  upon  development  has  been 
explored.  " 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  organiza- 
tion— its  Charter  and  Its  Secretariat — with 
the  result  that  the  troika  proposal  was  de- 
feated the  functions  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
era: havf  been  kept  intact:  the  authority  of 
the  General  .-.ssembly  to  levy  assessments  for 
Deacekeeping  has  been  sustained  despite  at- 
•empted  f.na:icial  vetoes  by  Communist  and 
other  membe-s. 

In  fulfiUln?  Its  p'.edse  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  ;  dminlstration  has  helped  to 
strengthen  peace,  to  promote  progress,  and 
to  f.nd  are  15  of  international  agreement  and 
cooperation. 

Economic  groirth 

In  1960,  we  said: 

"The  new   Democratic  administration"'^!] 

confidently  proceed  to  unshackle  American 
enterprise  an  i  to  free  American  labor,  indus- 
trial leadership,  and  capital,  to  create  an 
abundance  tiiat  will  outstrip  any  other  sys- 
tem. 

We  Demo^:rats  believe  that  our  economy 
can  and  must  2;row  at  an  average  rate  of  5 
percent  annually,  almost  twice  as  fast  as  our 
average  anntal  rate  since  1953,  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  policies  that  will  achieve  this 
goal  without  inflation." 

In  January  1961  the  Nation  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  I'D'urth  recession  of  the  postwar 
period — the  third  in  the  8-year  period.  1953- 
60  More  men  and  '^.•omen  were  out  of  work 
than  at  anv  time  since  the  sreat  depression 
of  the  1930'  =  ,  In  February  1961.  the  unem- 
ployment rate  wa^  6  8  percent,  with  a  total 
of  5,705,000  unemployed. 

Today  we  lire  in  the  midst  of  the  longest 
peacetime  ex  )anslon  in  our  history.  During 
the  past  42  months  of  unbroken  economic 
expansion  ■ 

Our  econoini?  growth  ra'e  has  risen  now 
to  over  5  percent — twice  'he  average  rate  for 
the  1953-60  t^rlod 

Three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  Jobs 
h^ve  been  added  to  the  economy,  and  the 
unemployme);t  rate  was  down  in  Julv  1964 
to  4  9  percen  ; 

The  gross  na'ional  product  has  risen  by 
1120  billion  In  less  than  4  years  No  nation 
in  peacetime  history  has  ever  added  so  much 
to  its  wealth    n  so  short  a  time 

The  avenige  manufacturing  worker's 
weekly  eaxnings  rose  from  889  in  .January 
1961.  to  BlO.l.  in  July  1964 — an  in-rease  of 
over  15  p>ercent, 

Ind'U3triai  jroduction  has  increased  28  per- 
cent: average  operating  rates  in  manufactur- 


ing have  risen  from  78  percent  of  capacity  to 
87  percent. 

Profits  after  taxes  have  increased  62  per- 
cent— from  an  annual  rate  of  $19  2  billion  in 
early  1961  to  an  estimated  $31  2  billion  In 
early  1964. 

Total  private  Investment  has  Increased  by 
43  percent — from  an  annual  rate  of  $61  bil- 
lion in  early  1961  to  887  billion  in  the  spring 
of  1964, 

There  axe  a  million  and  a  half  more  Amer- 
icans at  work  today  than  there  were  a  year 
ago 

Oiu-  present  prosperity  was  brought  about 
by  the  enterprise  of  American  business,  the 
skills  of  the  American  work  force,  and  by 
wise  public  pKollcles. 

The  provision  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
for  a  credit  for  new  investment  In  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  the  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation allowance  by  administrative 
ruling,  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  82  5  billion 
in  business  taxes. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  cut  Individual 
income  taxes  by  more  than  $9  billion.  In- 
creasing consumer  purchasing  power  by  that 
amount:  and  corporate  taxes  were  cut  an- 
other $2  5  billion,  with  the  effect  of  Increas- 
ing Investment  Incentives,  Overall  Individ- 
ual Federal  Income  taxes  were  cut  an  aver- 
age of  19  percent:  taxpayers  earning  $3,000 
or  less  received  an  average  40-percent  cut. 

The  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
C-ompensation  Act  of  1961  provided  $800  mil- 
lion to  2.8  million  Jobless  workers  who  had 
exhausted  their  benefits. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  has 
meant  a  $227  million  Federal  Investment  In 
economically  hard-hit  areas,  creating  110,000 
new  Jobs  in  private  enterprise. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of  1962 
added  $900  million  for  urgently  needed  State 
and  local  government  construction  projects. 

An  end  to  tight  rnoney 

In  1960,  we  proposed  : 

"As  the  first  step  in  speeding  economic 
growth,  a  Democratic  President  will  put  an 
end  to  the  present  high  interest,  tight  money 
policy. 

"This  policy  has  failed  In  its  stated  pur- 
pose— to  keep  prices  down  It  has  given  us 
two  recessions  within  5  years,  bankrupted 
many  of  our  farmers,  pnxluced  a  record  num- 
ber of  business  failures,  and  added  billions 
of  dollars  In  unnecessary  higher  Interest 
charges  to  government  budgets  and  the  cost 
of  living." 

Since  1961,  we  have  maintained  the  free 
flow  of  credit  so  vital  to  Industry,  home  buy- 
ers, and  State  and  local  governments. 

Immediately,  in  February  1961,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Agency  Interest  rate  was  cut 
from  53,4  to  5Va  percent.  It  Is  now  down  to 
5'4  percent. 

Today's  home  buyer  will  pay  about  $1,700 
less  for  FHA-lnsured  financing  of  a  30- 
year  $15,000  home  mortgage  than  he  would 
have  had  he  taken  the  mortgage  In  1960. 

Today  after  42  months  of  expansion,  con- 
ventional home  mortgage  rates  are  lower 
than  they  were  In  January  1961,  In  the  midst 
of  a  recession.  So  are  borrowing  costs  for 
our  States  and  municipalities,  and  for  long- 
term  corporate  Issues. 

Short-term  Interest  rates  have  been 
brought  into  reasonable  balance  with  inter- 
est rates  abroad,  reducing  or  eliminating  In- 
centives to  place  short-term  funds  abroad 
and  thus  reducing  gold  outflow. 

We  have  prudently  lengthened  the  average 
maturity  of  the  Federal  debt.  In  contrast  to 
the  steady  shortening  that  characterized  the 
1950's, 

Control  of  inflation 

In  1960.  we  asserted: 

"The  American  consumer  has  a  right  to 
fair  prices  We  are  determined  to  secure 
that  right. 

"A  fair  share  of  the  gains  from  Increasing 
productivity   In   many    industries   should   be 


passed  on  to  the  consumer  through  arte*  r« 
ductlons  •■  o     t^   v^  re- 

Today,  after  42  months  of  economic  expa'-- 
r.lon,  wholesale  prices  are  lower  than  the- 
were  In  January  1961.  In  the  midst  of  a  n 
cession.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index  was 
101  0  In  January  1961:  In  July  1964,  It  is  1004 
The  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  meas- 
ures the  price  of  goods  and  services  familiee 
purchase,  has  been  brought  back  to  stabUlty 
averaging  now  less  than  1.3  percent  Increase 
per  year — as  compared,  for  example,  with  an 
Increase  rate  about  three  times  this  large  In 
the  European  Common  Market  countries. 

Since  January  1961,  the  Increase  In  average 
after-tax  family  Income  has  been  twice  the 
Increase  In  prices. 

The  administration  has  established  guide- 
posts  for  price  and  wage  movements  alike, 
based  primarily  on  productivity  develop- 
ments, and  designed  to  protect  the  economy 
against  Inflation, 

In  the  single  year,  1960,  the  overall  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  reached  83  9  billion,  and 
we  lost  $1.7  billion  in  gold.  Now  for  1964, 
the  prospective  balance-of -payments  deficit 
has  been  cut  to  $2  billion,  and  the  gold  out- 
flow has  ceased, 

ITTLL     EMPLOYMENT 

In  1960,  we  reaffirmed  our  "support  of  full 
employment  as  a  paramount  objective  of  na- 
tional policy  " 

In  July  1964.  total  employment  in  the 
United  States  roee  to  the  historic  p«ak  of 
72.400.000  Jobs.  This  represents  an  Increase 
of  3,900.000  Jobs  in  42  months 

In  the  past  12  months,  total  civilian  em- 
ployment has  increased  by  1,600.000  Jobs,  and 
nonfarm  employment  by  1.700,000  Most  of 
this  Job  expansion  has  occurred  In  the  past 
8  months. 

In  July  1964  the  Jobless  total  was  one- 
half  million  below  a  year  ago.  and  was  at  Its 
lowest  July  level  since  1959. 

In  July  1964  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  was  4.9  percent — compared  with  6,5  per- 
cent  In  January  1961:  and  the  Jobless  rate 
for  men  who  are  heads  of  families  was  down 
to  2  7  percent. 

There  have  been  more  than  a  million  full- 
time  Jobs  added  to  the  private  profit  sector 
of  the  economy  In  the  past  12  months.  This 
Is  the  largest  Increase  In  any  1-year  period 
in  the  past  decade. 

We  have  brought  ourselves  now  within 
reach  of  the  full  employment  objective. 

Aid  to  depressed  areas 

In  196D  we  recognized  that  "general  eco- 
nomic measures  will  not  alone  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  localities  which  suffer  some  special 
disadvantage.  To  bring  prosperity  to  these 
depressed  areas  and  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, specially  directed  action  is  needed," 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
was  created  In  1961  to  help  depressed  areas 
organize  their  human  and  material  resources 
for  economic  growth.  Since  Its  establish- 
ment, the  ARA  has — 

Approved  512  financial  assistance  projects 
Involving  a  Federal  Investment  of  $243,5  mil- 
lion. 

Created  in  partnership  with  local  govern- 
ment, private  workers,  and  other  investors, 
118.000  new  Jobs  In  private  enterprise. 

Provided  retraining  programs,  with  tuition 
and  subsistence,  for  37,327  Jobless  workers, 
equipping  them  with  new  skills  to  fill  avail- 
able Jobs  In  their  areas. 

In  1961,  Congress  authorized  $900  million 
for  the  accelerated  public  works  program  to 
speed  construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
facilities  and  increase  employment  In  areas 
which  had  failed  to  recover  from  previous 
recessions. 

Between  October  1962,  when  the  first  ap- 
propriations were  made  available,  and  April 
1.  1964.  7.762  projects.  Involving  an  estimated 
2,500.000  man-months  of  employment,  were 
approved. 
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Tn  earlv  1961.  there  were  101  major  areas 
.  ^^he  united  States  In  which  unemploy- 
'°  nt  was  6  percent  or  more,  discounting  sea- 
""njor temporary  factors  By  July  1964. 
SS^number  had  been  cut  two-thirds,  to  a 

"'rie^concept  of  "depressed  areas"  has  been 
Jadened  in  these  3-,  years  to  Include  clear 
^tlon  of  the  inequity  and  waste  of 
^^St  wherever  It  exists,  and  In  the  Eco- 
Tomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  the  Nation 
Cdwlar«l.    m    historic    terms,    a    war   on 

^'^TitlYl  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
creates  the  Job  Corps,  work-training  pro- 
^ms  and  work-study  programs  to  provide 
Kl'  work  for  about  400.000  young  men 
and  women.  Job  Corps  volunteers  will  re- 
rPive  work  and  vocational  training,  part  of 
^hlch  win  involve  conservation  work  In  rural 
areas  The  work-training,  or  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program.  Is  open  to  young  per- 
sons living  at  home.  Including  those  who 
need  Jobs  In  order  to  remain  In  school.  The 
vorlc-studv  programs  will  enable  youth  from 
poor  famines  Uo  earn  enough  income  to  en- 
able them  to  attend  college. 

Title  II  of  the  act  authorized  $340  million 
for  the  community  action  programs  to  stimu- 
late urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize 
their  resources  to  combat  poverty  through 
programs  designed   especially  to  meet  local 

rie^^  .   ,  *„ 

Title  III  provides  for  special  programs  to 

combat  poverty  in  rural  areas,  including 
loans  up  to  SI. 500  for  low-Income  farmers, 
and  loans  up  to  $2,500  for  families,  to  finance 
nonagrlcultural  enterprises  which  will  en- 
able such  families  to  supplement  their  in- 
comes This  section  of  the  law  provides 
funds  for  housing,  sanitation  education,  and 
day  care  of  children  of  migrant  farmworkers. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  provides  for  loans  up  to 
125.000  for  small  businesses  to  create  Jobs  for 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

Title  V  of  the  act  provides  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training  to 
persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for 
themselves  or  their  families. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  submitted  to  President 
Johnson  In  April  1964.  proposed  a  wide- 
ranging  development  program.  The  Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment  Act,  now  before  Con- 
gress, provides  for  more  than  $1,1  billion  in- 
vestment In  needed  basic  facilities  in  the 
area,  together  with  a  regional  organization  to 
help  generate  the  fuH  development  potential 
of  the  human  and  material  resources  of  this 
mountain  area. 

Registration  and  regulation  of  migrant 
labor  crew  chiefs  has  been  provided  to  re- 
quire that  crew  chiefs  or  labor  brokers,  who 
act  on  behalf  of  domestic  migrant  labor  and 
operate  across  State  lines,  shall  be  registered, 
show  financial  responsibility,  and  meet  cer- 
tain requirements  as  to  moral  character  and 
honest  dealing  with  their  clients. 

Discrimination  in  employment 

In  1960.  we  Insisted  that  "the  right  to  a 
Job  requires  action  to  break  down  artificial 
and  arbitrary  barriers  to  employment  based 
on  age,  race,  sex.  religion,  or  national  origin." 

The  great  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the 
strongest  and  most  Important  law  against 
discrimination  In  employment  In  the  history 
oi  the  United  States. 

It  states  unequivocally  that  "It  shall  be 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer •  •  •  an  employment  agency  •  •  • 
or  a  labor  organization"  to  discriminate 
against  any  person  because  of  his  or  her 
"race,  oolor'.  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin." 

On  March  6.  1961.  President  Kennedy  Is- 
sued an  Executive  order  establishing  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  to  combat  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  employment  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  pri\-ate  firms  holding 
Government  contracts.     Then  Vice  President 


Johnson.  In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
new  Conunlttee,  assumed  personal  direction 
of  this  program. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Executive  order,  not  only  has  discrimi- 
nation been  eliminated  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  strong  affirmative  measures 
have  been  taken  to  extend  meaningful  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  to  compete  for  Federal 
employment  to  all  citizens. 

The  private  employers  of  8.076.422  men 
and  women,  and  trade  unions  with  12.500.000 
members,  have  signed  public  agreements  es- 
tablishing nondiscriminatory  practices. 

Tl-ie  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  guarantees 
equal  pay  to  women  doing  the  same  work  as 
men.  by  requiring  employers  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Fair  Labor  St^indards  Act  to  pay 
equal  Wages  for  equal  work,  regardless  of 
the  sex  of  their  workers. 

Executive  Order  No.  11141,  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  February  12,  1964.  estab- 
lishes for  the  first  time  In  history  a  public 
policy  that  "contractors  and  subcontractors 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  Federal  con- 
tracts shall  not.  In  connection  with  the  em- 
ployment, advancement,  or  discharge  of  their 
employees,  or  In  connection  with  the  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  their  employment, 
discriminate  against  persons  because  of  their 
age." 

COLLECTIN-E    BARG.MNINC 

In  1960.  we  pledged  "an  affirmative  labor 
policy  which  will  encourage  free  collective 
bargaining  through  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  free  and  responsible  unions.  " 

These  have  been  good  years  for  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Time  lost  from  strikes 
Is  at  the  lowest  point  In  history. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy,  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  business  and  trade  un- 
ions, has  spoken  out  consistently  in  favor 
of  creative  and  constructive  solutions  to 
common  problems. 

Executive  Order  No,  10988,  issued  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  on  January  17,  1962.  extended 
the  rights  of  union  recognition  to  Federal 
employees — a  goal  which  some  employee  or- 
ganizations had  been  trying  to  reach  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

In  the  spring  of  1964.  under  President 
Johnson's  personal  leadership,  the  5-year-old 
railroad  dispute  that  would  have  resulted  in 
a  critical  nationwide  strike,  was  at  last 
ended— by  free  coUectlve  bargaining.  A 
cause  many  thought  lost  was  won:  industrial 
self-government  was  saved  from  a  disastrous 
setback. 

PLANNING    FOR    AUTOMATION 

In  1960.  we  proposed  to  "provide  the  Gov- 
ernment leadership  necessary  to  Insure  that 
the  blessings  of  automation  do  not  become 
burdens  of  widespread  unemployment.  For 
the  young  and  the  technologically  displaced 
workers,  we  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
training  and  retraining  that  equips  them  for 
Jobs  to  be  filled." 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  provides  for  the  training  or  re- 
training of  unemployed  or  underemployed 
people,  particularly  those  threatened  or  dis- 
placed by  technological  advances.  The  1963 
amendments  to  the  act  emphasize  the  prob- 
lem of  youth  employment. 

In  the  2  years  of  the  administration  of  this 
program,  training  projects  for  240.471  per- 
sons have  been  approved,  and  more  than 
54.000  persons  have  completed  their  training. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  an  active  manpower  policy  is 
being  developed  to  keep  the  Nation  ahead  of 
the  problems  of  automation. 

Congress  has  now  enacted.  In  August  1964, 
legislation  creating  a  National  Commission 
on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  undertake  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  problems  created  by  automation,  and 
means  by  which  they  can  be  prevented  or 
solved. 


In  its  own  activities,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  full  account  of  human  con- 
siderations In  instituting  technological  de- 
velopments. 

Minimum  wages 

In  1960,  we  pledged  "to  raise  the  mlnlmvun 
wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  to  extend  coverage 
to  several  million  workers  not  now  covered." 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Anieud- 
ments  of  1961  raised  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1,25  over  a  3-year  period,  and  extended  the 
coverage  of  the  act  to  3.6  million  additional 
workers. 

The  administration  has  proposed  further 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  which  are  now  before  the  Congress,  and 
which  would  extend  minimum  wage  coverage 
to  near  three-quarters  of  a  mUllon  workers 
in  laundry  and  drycleanlng  establishments. 
Overtime  coverage  would  be  extended  to  an 
additional  2  6  million  workers 

It  has  proposed  a  fringe  benefit  amend- 
ment to  the  Bacon-Davis  law  to  provide  that 
the  cost  of  fringe  benefits  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  definition  of  "prevailing  wage" 
under  the  Bacon-Davis  law,  so  that  wage 
rates  required  m  Government  construction 
contracts  will  be  in  accord  with  prevailing 
practice. 

Agriculture 

In  1960.  we  said:  "In  every  way  we  will 
seek  to  help  the  men.  women,  and  children 
whose  llveUhood  comes  from  the  soil  to 
achieve  better  housing,  education,  and  de- 
cent earnings  and  working  conditions  " 
This  is  the  record: 

Total  net  farm  Income  in  1961-63  averaged 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  higher  thin  In 
1960." 

Total  net  Income  per  farm  was  18  percent 
higher  in  1963  than  in  1960, 

Farm  purchasing  power,  or  gross  farm  In- 
come, rose  from  $37,9  billion  in  1960  to 
nearly  $42  billion  in  1963. 

Percent  of  family  income  spent  for  food 
today  has  declined  In  1960,  20  percent  of 
disposable  family  Income  v.-as  spent  for  focd. 
This  has  now  been  reduced  to  less  than  19 
percent. 

Grain  surpluses  have  been  brought  down 
to  manageable  levels;  wheat  surpluses  this 
year  will  be  the  lowest  since  1958.  and  feed 
grains  have  been  reduced  from  80  to  70  mil- 
lion tons. 

Reduction  of  wheat  and  feed  grain  sur- 
pluses from  their  1960  levels  to  present  levels 
has  resulted  in  an  accumulated  savings  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  stor- 
age, transportation.  Interest,  and  other  costs. 
Total  farm  exports  have  Increased  35  per- 
cent In  4  years,  and  have  reached  a  record 
high  in  fiscal  1964  of  $6.1  billion. 

Credit  resources  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  up  141 
percent  over  1960,  and  are  averaging  now  $687 
mUllon  a  year. 

Commodity  programs  to  strengthen  the 
farm  Income"  structure  and  reach  the  goal 
of  parity  of  income  in  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  We  also  cite  the  parity  pro- 
gram providing  American  cotton  to  Ameri- 
can factories  and  processes  at  the  same  price 
at  which  they  are  exported. 

The  rural  areas  development  program 
has  helped  create  an  estimated  125  000  new 
jobs,  an 3  more  than  12.000  projects  in  the 
process  of  approval  will  provide  new  employ- 
ment for  as  many  as  200,000  persons. 

Participation  In  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  has  Increased  20  percent  since 
1960. 

More  than  20,000  farmers  have  received 
technical  help  to  develop  recreation  as  an 
income-making  "crop"  on  land  which  had 
been  producing  surpluses. 

Over  600  rural  communities  have  been 
aided  In  providing  modern  water  services. 

During  the  winter  of  1964,  a  special  lunch 
program  was  instituted  for  315  schools  and 
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Small  business 
pledged — 

aid  small  business  obtain  credit 
capital  at  reasonable  rates 

of    the     public     against     the 
opoly. 
equitable   share   of   Government 
small  and  Independent  busine.ss." 
liberalizing   amendments   to    the 
Investment  Act  in  1961  and 
fecial  tax  considerations,  the  in- 
equity   capital    and    long-term 
In    small    businesses    has    been 
lerated   by   privately   owned   and 
U    business    investment    com- 
under    that   act.      Moreover. 
1961.   over  21.000  small  JdusI- 
obtalned    SBA    business    loans, 
IT    $1,14    billion,    as   a    result    of 
nd   simplifled    procedures. 
1  Trade  Commission  has  stepped 
ities    to    promote    free   and    fair 
In    business,    and    to   safeguard 
ng  public  against  both  monopo- 
eptive  practices 

nlzed  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
of   Justice   has   directed  special 
price  fixing,  particularly  on  cen- 
ts, by  large  companies  who  dis- 
small  companies.     These  In- 
^sses.   salad  oil.   flour,   cosmetics, 
tread,  milk,  and  even  sneakers. 
4uary    1961    some    166,000    Gov- 
tracts,    with    S6.2    billion    have 
for  small  business.    In  the  pre- 
3}ears  there  were  77.838  contracts 
th  a  worth  of  $2.9  billion. 

Housing 

proposed — 

possible  the  building  of  2  mll- 
a  year  in  wholesome  neighbor- 
tiome  building  Industry  should 
peclal  mortgage  assistance,  with 
rates,  long-term  mortgage  pe- 
luced  down  payments. 
1  still  be  need  for  a  substantial 
c  housing  program  authorlz- 
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ing  as  many  units  as  local  communities  re- 
quire and  are  prepared  to  build" 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  provides  many  of 
the  necessary  new  and  improved  tools  for 
providing  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families,  and  for  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

For  the  3'2-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1964,  some  53  million  new  units  of  public 
and  private  housing  have  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $65  billion.  The  con- 
struction rate  has  risen  above  1.5  million 
units  a  year,  with  an  annual  output  of  over 
$20  billion,  and  we  are  moving  close  now  to 
the  goal  of  2  million  a  year. 

Since  January  1961.  nearly  400  local  hous- 
ing authorities  have  been  formed  to  provide 
housing  for  low  Income  families.  More  than 
100.000  new  units  have  been  approved  for 
construction,  at  an  annual  rate  about  three 
times  that  of  1960. 

The  annual  rate  of  grant  assistance  for 
lurban  renewal  has  risen  from  $262  million 
per  year  (1956  through  1961 1  to  a  rate  of 
better  than  $630  million  during  the  past 
12  months. 

In  the  past  3 '2  years,  more  than  750  new 
urban  renewal  trarisactlons  have  been  ap- 
proved, equal  to  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
number  approved  for  the  entire  period  from 
1949   to    1960. 

Cities  wkh  community  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams jumped  from  a  cumulative  total  of 
seven  in  December   1960  to  118  by  mid- 1964. 

To  house  families  whose  Income  Is  not 
quite  low  enough  to  qualify  for  public  hous- 
ing, a  new  rental  housing  program  providing 
a  "below  market"  Interest  rate  (currently 
3''a  percent)  Insured  by  FHA.  has  been  made 
available.  Mortgage  piu-chase  funds  have 
been  allocated  for  about  78,000  such  rental 
units. 

Reflecting  the  fuller  recognition  of  the 
special  equities  and  needs  of  older  people: 

PIIA  mortgage  Insurance  written  on  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  elderly  since  1961  has 
provided  more  than  three  times  as  many 
units  as  were  being  provided  prior  to  that 
time. 

Low  rent  public  housing  under  Federal 
assistance  Is  being  provided  senior  citizens 
at  an  annual  rate  more  than  twice  that  for 
1960. 

Direct  loan  authorizations  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  increased  from  $50  million  in 
1961  to  S275  million  In  1963. 

Maxlmuni  loan  amounts  have  been  in- 
creased to  100  percent  of  development  cost. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  expanded  and 
strengthened  the  Federal  program  in  this 
area. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of  1962 
moved  us  another  long  step  forward. 

Applications  for  the  provision  of  nursing 
homes  increased  from  30  In  January  1961  to 
more  than  580  by  the  middle  of  1964.  In- 
volving more  than  50,000  beds  for  commu- 
nity nursing  homes. 

Assistance  has  been  given  for  more  than 
1.000  college  housing  projects  Including 
housing  for  more  than  290.000  students  and 
faculty,  plus  dining  halls  and  other  school 
facilities. 

The  1963  Executive  order  on  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  housing  assures  that  the  benefits 
of  Federal  housing  programs  and  assistance 
are  available  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Health 

In  1960.  we  proposed  to — 

"Provide  medical  care  benefits  for  the  aged 
as  part  of  the  time-tested  social  seciu-lty  sys- 
tem. 

"Step  up  medical  research  on  the  major 
killers  and  crippling  diseases. 

"Expand  and  Improve  the  HlU-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  program. 

"Federal  aid  for  construction,  expanding, 
and  modernizing  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, nursing,  and  public  health. 


September  15 

"Greatly  increased  Federal  support  fnr  ,^ 
chlatrlc  research  and  training  and  co^^'^' 
nlty  mental  health  programs  "  '^'^^^n- 

More  health  legislation  has  been  e^a.,,^ 
during  the  past  3. ^  years  than  dunn.  „!*^ 
other  period  In  American  history  ^ 

The  Community   Health  Services  and  p, 
duties   Act   of    1961    h..s   made    possible   ua 
projects  for  testing  and  demun.nratlnfi  n 
or  improved  services  in  nursing  hoznes^hoZ 
care  services,  central  information  and  refpT 
ral    centers:    and   providing   additional  rZ' 
sonnel  to  serve  the  chronicallv  iii  and  aseri' 
It  has  also  provided  additional  Federal  'und 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes    '       '* 

The  Hill-Burton  amendments  of  1964 
tend  the  program  of  Federal  grants  for  cor 
structlon  of  hospitals,  public  health  centers' 
long-t-erm   facilities,   rehabilitation  faciliti« 
and   diagnostic    or    treatment    centers  for  5 
additional  years.     For  the  first  time  pror 
slon     Is    made    for    the    modernization    and 
renovation  of  hospitals  and  health  facll'tles 
Funds  for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes 
and  other  long-term  care  facilities  are  ?ub 
stantlally  increased. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Construction  Act 
of  1963  authorized  grants  of  $150  million  to 
States  for  constructing  conmiunity  mental 
health  centers,  which  emphasize  the  new  ap- 
proach to  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  cen- 
tered on  care  and  treatment  In  the  patients' 
home  communities.  Thlrty-slx  States  have 
already  budgeted  more  than  75  percent  of 
their  share  of  Federal  funds  for  planning 
these  new  systems. 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of  1963. 
along  with  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Construction 
Act  of  1963,  authorized  a  broad  program  to 
prevent,  treat,  and  ameliorate  mental  re- 
tardation. The  program  provides  States  and 
communities  needed  research,  manpower  de- 
velopments, and  facilities  for  health,  educa- 
tion rehabilitation,  and  vocational  services 
to  the  retarded. 

As  part  of  the  Federal  Government's  pro- 
gram to  employ  the  mentally  retarded  in  suit- 
able Federal  Jobs,  the  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  are  certifying  persons  as  qualified 
for  specific  suitable  Federal  Jobs.  A  rising 
number  of  placements  already  made  in  Fed- 
eral installations  over  the  country  constitutes 
an  encouraging  suirt. 

The  current  need  for  another  200,000  quali- 
fied teachers  for  the  estimated  6  miUlon 
handicapped  children  of  school  age  has  been 
recognized  in  legislation  authorizing  grants- 
in-aid  for  the  training  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

Other  legislation  provides  funds  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  the  deaf. 

A  1962  amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Act 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  project  grants 
to  help  meet  critical  health  needs  of  do- 
mestic migratory  workers  and  their  families 
through  establishment  of  family  health  serv- 
ice clinics. 

Forty-nine  projects  In  24  States  have  re- 
ceived crants  to  assist  an  estimated  300.000 
migrant  workers. 

One  out  of  every  10  migrant  laborers  is 
estimated  to  have  received  some  health  serv- 
ices through  these  projects. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  authorized  in  1962, 
Is  now  supporting  research  arid  training  In 
eight  major  areas. 

The  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences,  also  authorized  In  19P2,  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  significance  of  research 
training  in  the  sciences  basic  to  medicine. 
Two  thousand  research  projects  are  cur- 
rently being  supported. 

A  $2  million  radiological  health  grant  pro- 
gram was  established  In  1962  to  provide 
mat<:hlng  grants  to  assist  States  In  assuming 
responsibility  for  adequate  radiation  con- 
trol and  protection.    During  fiscal  year  1964, 
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49  states  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
T.iQnd';  participated. 

*f ter  2  vears  of  scientific  evaluation  of 
..iearch  and  findings,  the  Report  of  the  Sur- 

.n  General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smok- 

f'  '    d  Health  was  released  in  January  1964. 

Jnm  attention   to   the   health   hazards   of 

•>iclre     An  information  clearinghouse  and 

niibnc  education  program  directed  toward 
nreventing  young  people  from  acquiring  the 
smoking  habit  are   being   developed. 
A  program  for  the  aging 

Tj,  I960  we  proposed  to  "end  the  neglect 
nf  our"'older  citizens.  They  deserve  lives  of 
usefulness,  dignity.  Independence,  and  par- 
Mdoation  We  shall  assure  them  not  only 
health  care,  but  employment  for  those  who 
want  to  work,  decent   housing,   and   recrea- 

^'xhe  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1961  broadened  benefits  to  5.3  million  per- 
sons increased  minimum  benefits  for  retired 
workers  from  $33  to  $40  per  month,  permitted 
men  as  well  as  women  to  begin  collecting 
reduced  benefits  at  age  62. 

The  social  security  program  now  provides 
113  billion  in  benefits  each  month  to  19.5 
million  persons.  One  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans receives  a  social   security  check  every 

month. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  Amendments  of  1962  put  "enforcement 
teeth"  into  this  measure,  protecting  workers' 
assets  in  pension  programs. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  Increased  the 
scope  of  Federal  housing  aids  for  the  elderly 
by  raising  from  $50  million  to  $125  million 
the  authorization  for  low-interest-rate  drect 
loans.  In  1962,  this  was  raised  further  to 
$225  million  and  in  1963  to  $275  million. 

Insurance  WTitten  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  for  mortgage  Insurance  for 
the  elderly  since  1961  provides  three  times  as 
many  units  as  during  the  preceding  Admin- 
istration. 

Low-rent  public  housing  under  Federal 
assistance  have  been  provided  senior  citizens 
at  an  annual  rate  more  than  twice  that  for 
1960. 

The  Community  Health  Services  and 
Pacllities  Act  of  1961  raised  the  celling  on 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  nurs- 
ing homes  under  the  Hill-Burton  legislation 
from  $10  million  to  $20  million:  and  au- 
thorized $10  million  per  year  for  a  5-year 
program  of  special  project  grants  for  the 
development  of  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
providing  health  services  outside  the  hos- 
pital for  the  chronically  111  or  aged. 

Executive  Order  No  11114.  Is-^^ued  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  February  12,  1964,  estab- 
lishes for  the  first  time  the  policy  of  non- 
discrimination in  employment  based  on  age 
by  Federal  contractors. 

Welfare 

In  1960,  we  proposed  to — 

'Permit  workers  who  are  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  to  retire  at  any  age,  re- 
moving the  arbitrary  requirement  that  the 
worker  be  50  years  of  age. 

■  .Amend  the  law  so  that  after  6  months  of 
tot.i;  disability,  a  worker  will  be  eligible  for 
dLsabillty  benefits,  with  restorative  services 
to  enable  the  worker  to  return  to  work. 

"Continued  support  of  legislation  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons and  Improvement  of  employment  op- 
portuniltes  for  them. 

'  Person.<;  in  need  who  are  Inadequately  pro- 
tected by  social  Insurance  are  cared  for  by 
the  States  and  local  communities  under  pub- 
lic a,ssistance  programs.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  now  shares  the  cost  of  aid 
to  some  of  these  should  share  in  all.  and 
benefits  should  be  made  available  without 
regard  to  residence. 

"Uniform  minimum  standards  throughout 
the  Nation  for  coverage,  duration,  and 
amount  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 


"Legislation  which  will  guarantee  to 
women  equality  of  rights  under  the  law,  in- 
cluding equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

"The  child  welfare  program  and  other  serv- 
ices already  established  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  should  be  expanded.  Federal 
leadership  is  required  in  the  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  prevent  and  control  Juvenile  delln- 
quencv 

"A  Federal  Bureau  of  Intergroup  Relations 
to  help  solve  problems  of  discrimination  in 
housing,  education,  employment,  and  com- 
munity opportunities  In  general.  The  Bu- 
reau would  assist  In  the  solution  of  problems 
arising  from  the  resettlement  of  Inmilgrants 
and  migrants  within  our  own  country,  and  In 
resolving  religious,  social,  and  other  tensions 
where  they  arise." 

TlTC  1961  public  assistance  amendments 
extended  aid  for  the  first  time  to  families 
with  dependent  children  In  which  the  parent 
is  unemployed.  Currently,  18  States  have 
adopted  this  program.  Aid  is  being  provided 
to  about  75.000  families  with  nearly  280,000 
children. 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  providing  Im- 
proved purchasing  powers  and  a  better  diet 
for  families  and  persons  receiving  general 
assistance. 

The  1962  public  welfare  amendments  pro- 
vide the  authority  and  financial  resources  for 
a  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  prolonged 
dependency  and  some  of  the  special  needs  of 
children. 

Under  these  enactments  and  related  pro- 
visions; 

Forty-nine  States  have  now  qualified  for 
increased  Federal  financial  aid  to  provide 
help  to  families  with  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  to  assist  families  dependent  on 
public  assistance  back  to  economic  Independ- 
ence. 

Nine  pilot  projects  have  been  Initiated  to 
help  children  stay  In  school. 

Forty-one  demonstration  projects  have 
been  designed  to  Improve  public  assistance 
operations  and  to  find  ways  of  helping  low- 
income  families  and  individuals  to  become 
Independent. 

Eighteen  thousand  unemployed  fathers  in 
needy  families  are  currently  on  community 
work  aiid  training  projects. 

Three  million  children  are  now  covered  by 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children:  and  under  the  1962  amend- 
ments these  children  receive.  In  addition  to 
financial  assistance,  other  needed  help  to- 
ward normal  growth  and  development. 

Forty-six  States  now  have  approved  plans 
for  day-care  services. 

Grants  for  research  and  demonstrations  In 
child  welfare  were  first  awarded  in  1962. 
and  62  projects  have  since  been  approved. 

Starting  for  the  first  time  In  1963.  grants 
for  training  child  welfare  workers  have  been 
made  to  58  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Approximately  453.000  older  persons  re- 
ceived medical  assistance  under  the  Kerr- 
Mlll.';  program  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961  provided  13  addi- 
tional weeks  of  benefits  to  the  long-term 
unemployed:  2  8  million  Jobless  workers  re- 
ceived SSOO  million   in  assistance. 

Tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  training  centers  at  12  uni- 
versities. By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  the 
program  will  have  reached  12.500  trainees 
for  work  In  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  the  work 
of  the  President's  Commission  en  the  Status 
of  Women,  which  reported  to  the  President 
that  same  year,  were  events  of  historic  im- 
portance in  the  struggle  for  equal  opportu- 
nity and  full  partnership  for  women.  The 
Inclusion  of  women  in  the  employment  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  makes 
equality  in  employment  at  long  last  the  law 
of  the  land. 


Title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
establishes  a  Community  Relations  Service 
"to  provide  assistance  to  communities  and 
persons  therein  In  resolving  disputes,  dis- 
agreements, or  difficulties  relating  to  discrim- 
inatory practices  based  on  race,  color,  or 
national  origin" 

Education 

In  1960,  we  pledged — 

"W'e  believe  that  America  can  meet  its 
educational  obligations  only  with  generous 
Federal  financial  support,  within  the  tradi- 
tional framework  of  local  control.  The  as- 
sistance will  take  the  form  of  Federal  grants 
to  States  for  educational  purposes  they  deem 
most  pressing,  including  classroom  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries.  It  will  include 
aid  for  the  construction  of  academic  facil- 
ities as  well  as  dormitories  at  colleges  and 
universities. 

"We  pledge  further  Federal  support  for  all 
phases  of  vocational  education  for  youth 
and  adults;  for  libraries  and  adult  educa- 
tion; for  realizing  the  potential  of  educa- 
tional television;  and  for  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  with  other  nations. 

"As  part  of  a  broader  concern  for  young 
people  we  recommend  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  to  give  under- 
privileged young  people  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience in  a  healthful  environment" 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  provides  $1.2  billion  for  college  con- 
struction over  a  3-year  period  Over  2.000 
Institutions  are  eligible  to  benefit  from  its 
provisions  In  helping  them  meet  current  en- 
rollment Increases  of  350,000  students  each 
year. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  will  Increase  the  number 
of  professional  health  personnel  through 
construction  grants  for  health  teaching  fa- 
cilities, and  through  low-interest  student 
loans  to  assist  up  to  10,000  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  osteopathy  to  pay  for  their 
high-cost  education. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  au- 
thorizes a  $956  million  Increase  In  Federal 
support  for  vocational  education  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years — 1964  through  1968.  It 
is  estimated  that  7  million  students  will  be 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  In  1968,  an 
Increase  of  about  3  million  over  present  an- 
nual enrollment. 

Legislation  approved  In  1963,  which  In- 
creased authorization  for  loans  to  needy  stu- 
dents for  college  education,  will  mean  that  In 
the  coming  school  year  approximately  280.- 
000  students  will  be  borrowing  about  $142 
million  from  the  loan  funds  to  help  pay  for 
their  higher  education,  as  compared  with 
115.450  students  borrowing  $50,152,000  In 
1960. 

In  the  last  3  fiscal  years,  there  have  been 
grants  of  $153,1  million  in  Federal  funds  to 
the  States  for  purchases  of  equipment  and 
materials,  and  remodeling  classrooms  to 
strengthen  instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages. 

A  $32  million  program  of  grants  to  help 
establish  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision stations  was  approved  In  1962.  Thlrty- 
.=even  grants  have  been  approved,  totaling 
$6.1  million — 18  for  new  stations  and  19  for 
expansion. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964  broadened  Federal  aid  to  cover  urban 
as  well  as  rural  areas,  and  to  provide  con- 
struction grants  in  addition  to  other  library 
services.  The  new  legislation  Increased  the 
authorization  for  Federal  aid  to  develop  li- 
braries from  $7.5  million  to  the  present  level 
of  $25  million  and  Included  a  new  program 
of  assistance  for  public  library  construction, 
with  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1965  of 
$30  million. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  envisioned 
by  the  1960  proposal  is  provided  for  under 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 
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has  conducted  a  national  power 
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wot'ld's  largest  atomic  electric  power- 
Hanford,  Wash.)   was  funded  and 
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addition,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Basin  compact  to  permit  the  multl- 
<  evelopment  of  that  river,  and  the 
ri  tlfled  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
enables  the  Joint  United  States-Ca- 
di svelopment  of  the  full  potential  of 
river  to  begin  later  this  year. 

In  Outdoor  Recreation 
The  Ctngress  created  three  superb  new 
national  ( eaahoree  at  Cape  Cod  (Mass.  i ,  Padre 
Island  (rex.)  and  Point  Reyes  (Calif.). 

Plonee:  Ing   a    new   park    concept,    Ozark 
Rivers  Nitlonal  Riverway  (Mo.)  was  estab- 


lished as  the  first  river  preservation  national 
park  In  the  Nation,  and  12  other  major  new 
additions  to  the  park  system  were  recom- 
mended for  action  by  future  Congresses. 

A  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was  cre- 
ated. As  a  vital  part  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
during  the  next  year.  20.000  young  Ameri- 
cans will  set  to  work  In  conservation  camps 
across  the  land  tackling  the  big  backlog  of 
work  in  the  land  and  water  areas  owned  by 
all  of  the  people. 

In    the    Conservation    and    Development   of 
Mineral  Resources 

Research  helped  coal  production  surge  up- 
ward, and  there  were  Initiated  a  series  of  ac- 
tion steps  (Including  activation  of  the  huge 
Rifle.  Colo.,  research  center)  which  will  lead 
to  the  orderly  development  of  the  vast  oil 
shale  resources  of  the  Colorado  Plateau. 

For  Wildlife 

Enactment  of  tiie  wetlands  bill  of  1961 
made  it  possible  to  create  more  new  water- 
fowl refuges — 27 — than  during  any  previous 
4-year  period  in  our  history. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  Is  already  pro- 
viding the  first  full-scale  attack  on  the  air 
pollution  problems  that  blight  living  condi- 
tions m  so  many  of  our  cities. 

Enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1961  launched  the  first  mas- 
sive attack  on  this  conservation  problem 
which  has  already  resulted  In  1.300  munici- 
pal waste  treatnrient  plants  and  the  approval 
of  projects  that  have  Improved  the  water 
quality  In  18.000  miles  of  streams  that  pro- 
vide water  for  22  million  people. 

Cities  and  their  suburbs 
In  1960.  we  declared:  "A  new  Democratic 
administration  will  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams to  aid  urban  communities  to  clear 
their  slums,  dispose  of  their  sewage,  educate 
their  children,  transpor'.  suburban  com- 
muters to  .ind  from  their  Jobs,  and  combat 
juvenile  delinquency." 

The  Housing  .\ct  of  1961  marked  the  be- 
glnnirg  o:  a  new  era  of  Federal  commitment 
to  the  problems  of  a  nation  :n  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  has  come  to  live 
in  urban  areas 

Under  that  act,  funds  available  for  urban 
planning  grants  were  Increased  by  $55  mil- 
lion and  a  new  $50  million  Federal  grant 
program  to  assist  localities  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  permanent  open  space  land  to  be  used 
as  parks  and  playgrounds  was  established. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  of  1961  authorized  public 
facilities  loans  of  $600  million. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961  launched  a  broad 
attack  on  youth  problems  by  financing 
demonstration  projects,  training  personnel 
in  delinquency  work,  and  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  for  community  youth  pro- 
grams. 

In  1960.  we  pledged  "Federal  aid  for  com- 
prehensive metropolitan  transportation  pro- 
grams, including  bus  and  rail  mass  transit. 
commuter  railroads  as  well  as  highway  pro- 
grams, and  construction  of  civil  airports." 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  launched  the  first 
efforts  to  help  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas  solve  their  mass  transportation  prob- 
lems; $75  million  in  loans  and  demonstration 
grants  were  provided  to  States  and  localities 
to  construct  and  Improve  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  establishes  a  new  long-rancje  program 
for  this  purpose  and  authorizes  $375  million 
in  Federal  grants,  over  3  years,  for  capital 
construction  and  Improvement  which  local 
transit  systems  cannot  otherwise  finance. 
Transportation 

In  1960,  we  observed:  "Over  the  past  7 
years  we  have  watched  the  steady  weakening 
of  the  Nation's  transportation  sy.=tem.  and 
we  noted  the  need  for  'a  national  transporta- 
tion policy.' " 


September  15 

The  national  transportation  pollcT  wb. 
enunciated  in  the  first  Presidential  nisBa/ 
ever  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress  dealinTKV^! 
with  transportation.  *        '' 

The  Highway  Act  of  1961  resolved  the  lae 
glng   problem   of   financing   the   41,000-n^e 
Interstate  highway  program,  and  the  finished 
construction    rate   has   almost   doubled 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  been 
established  as  an  Independent  agency  to 
guard  against  prejudice  or  discrimination 
harmful  to  the  growth  of  U.S.  world  trade 

The  Maritime  Administration,  U5.  Dg. 
partment  of  Commerce,  was  set  up  to  give 
it  full  attention  to  promoting  a  vlgoroui 
policy  of  strengthening  and  modernizing 
our  merchant  fleet.  Seventy  big  modem  car- 
go  and  cargo-passenger  ships  have  been  added 
to  the  US.  merchant  fleet.  The  Savannah. 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship,  is  now  on  her  first  foreign  voyage. 

The  far-reaching  decision  has  been  made 
that  the  United  States  will  design  and  build 
a  supersonic  air  transport  plane — and  thereby 
maintain  our  leadership  position  In  Interna- 
tional aviation.  Congress  has  provided  160 
million  for  the  development  of  detailed  de- 
signs. Twenty  airlines  already  have  placed 
orders. 

On  August  13,  President  Johnson  signed  a 
new  highway  bill  to  provide  better  primary 
and  secondary  highways  on  a  50-50  basis 
with  the  States.  In  addition,  it  will  support 
needed  efforts  to  Improve  forest  highways, 
public  land  roads  and  national  park  roads. 
Science 

In  1960  we  declared:  "We  will  recognize 
the  special  role  of  our  Federal  Government  in 
support  of  basic  and  applied  research,"  men- 
tioning In  particular  space,  atomic  energy, 
and  oceanography.  , 

Space 

Since  1961  the  United  States  has  pressed 
vigorously  forward  with  a  10-year,  $35  billion 
national  space  program  for  clear  leadership 
in  space  exploration,  sjjace  use,  and  all  im- 
portant aspects  of  space  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Already  this  program  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  challenge  the  early  Soviet 
challenge  in  space  booster  power  and  to 
effectively  counter  the  Soviet  bid  for  recog- 
nition as  the  world's  leading  nation  In 
science  and  technology. 

In  the  years  1961  to  1964.  the  United  Btates 
has — 

Successfully  fiown  the  Saturn  I  rocket,  put- 
ting into  orbit  the  heaviest  payloads  of  the 
space  age  to  date. 

Moved  rapidly  forward  with  much  more 
powerful  launch  vehiclco,  the  Saturn  IB  and 
the  Saturn  V.  The  Saturn  IB,  scheduled  to 
fly  In  1966.  will  be  able  to  orbit  a  payload 
of  16  tons;  and  Saturn  V.  scheduled  to  fly  In 
1967  or  1968.  will  be  able  to  orpit  120  ton* 
or  send  45  tons  to  the  Moon  or  35  tons  to 
Mars  or  Venus. 

Mastered  the  difficult  technology  of  using 
liquid  hydrogen  as  a  space  rocket  fuel  ^  the 
Centaur  upper  stage  rocket  and  the  Saturn  I 
second  stage — assuring  American  leadership 
in  space  science  and  manned  space  flight  In 
this  decade. 

Successfully  completed  six  manned  space 
flights  in  Project  Mercury,  acquiring  54  houn 
of  space  flight  experience. 

Successfully  flight-tested  the  two-man 
Gemini  spacecraft  and  Titan  n  space  roclcet 
so  that  manned  Gemini  flights  can  begin  late 
in  1964  or  early  In  1965. 

Developed  the  three-man  Apollo  spaceaaft 
which  will  be  able  to  spend  up  to  2  month* 
In  earth  orbit,  operate  out  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  from  earth,  and  land  our  flrrt 
astronaut-explorers  on  the  moon. 

Taken  all  actions  to  conduct  a  series  (rf 
manned  space  flights  In  the  Oemlnl  and 
Apollo  programs  which  will  give  the  United 
States  some  5,000  man-hours  of  flight  ei- 
perlence  In  earth  orbit,  develop  U.S.  capabll- 
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,^  r-ndezvous  and  Joining  of  spacecraft 
'**lft!Sf  prove  out  man's  ability  to  per- 
m  '^'^'iiu^bie  missions  during  long  stays  In 

•P^H.  man's  first  close-up  observations  of 
"^r  plSet  during  the  highly  successful 
*^°^Ir  Tl  flv-by  of  Venus. 
J^^T£n^^d  relayed  to  earth  by  Ranger 

vn. 


»  Hinted  an  ambitious  long-range  program 

iilntlflc  investigations  in  space  utilizing 

{or  ''c^'^,^'"'',,'   soacecraft  called  orbiting  ob- 

ISato'eff-  geSWslcal.  solar  and  stellar 

X«at«^  the  world's  first  weather  satellites 

'^f  UP  under  the  Communications  Satel- 
mfLt  of  1962,  the  Communications  Satel- 
Z  Corp .  which  is  well  on  the  way  to 
f.hllshlng  a  global  satellite  communlca- 
"  .vR^m  to  provide  reliable,  low-cost 
Shone   telegraph,  and  television  services 

L  .11  narts  of  the  world. 
'"^K  the  united  Statee  ha^,  °;^^tched 
,»old  progress  in  manned  space  flight  with 
?£S£ed  program  for  scientific  investiga- 
tians  in  space,  practical  uses  of  space,  and 
iSnced  research  and  technological  ploneer- 
^  W  assure  that  the  new  challengee  of 
golce  in  the  next  decade  can  also  be  met, 
J^V.S.  leadership  maintained. 
Atomic  Energy 
The  number  of  clvUian  nuclear  power 
nlants  has  Increased  from  3  to  14  since  Janu- 
L  1961-  and  now  the  advent  of  economic 
nuclear  'power  provides  utilities  a  wider 
choice  of  competitive  power  sources  in  many 
secttons  of  the  country. 

The  world's  largest  nuclear  power  reactor, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Production 
Reactor  near  Richland,  Wash.,  achieved  a 
controUed,  self-sustained  nuclear  reaction  on 
December  31,  1963. 

The  first  deep-sea  anchored,  automatic 
weather  station  powered  by  nuclear  energy 
baa  pone  Into  unattended  operation  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  first  lighthouse 
powered  by  nuclear  energy  flashes  now  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  . 

Nuclear  energy  was  extended  to  space  for 
the  first  time  In  1961.  Compact  nuclear  gen- 
erators supplied  part  of  the  power  for  instru- 
ments in  two  satellites,  and  In  1963  provided 
all  of  the  power  needs  of  two  other  satellites. 
Vigorous  support  haa  been  given  to  basic 
research  in  atomic  energy.  The  world's  high- 
est energy  accelerator,  the  AGS.  has  come 
'nto  productive  operation. 

Oceanography 
For  the  first  time  In  history  the  United 
States  is  building  a  fleet  expressly  designed 
for  oceanographlc  research.  Since  1961.  29 
ships  have  been  completed  or  are  ctirrently 
under  construction.  Shoreslde  facilities  and 
training  programs  have  been  established  as 
part  of  a  major  Government-wide  effort,  be- 
gun In  1961,  to  capture  the  enormous  poten- 
tial rewards  of  research  In  this  area  which 
until  now  have  been  almost  as  remote  and 
Inaccessible  as  space  Itself. 

Government  operations 
"We  shall  reform  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment In  all  branches — executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial.  We  will  clean  out  corruption 
and  confilcf  of  Interest,  and  Improve  Govern- 
ment services." 

This  administration  has  brought  the  per- 
sonnel, morale,  ethics,  and  performance  of 
the  Federal  service  to  a  point  of  high  excel- 
lence. To  accomplish  this  transformation  It 
made  Improvements  in  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  conflict-of-interest  laws  were 
strengthened  by  the  first  major  revision  In 
a  century.  The  comprehensive  new  law  elim- 
inates ambiguities  and  Inconsistencies  In 
existing  laws,  and   Increases  the  range   of 


Government  matters  In  which  conflict  of  in- 
terest is  prohibited.  In  addition.  President 
Kennedy  issued  an  Executive  order  which 
established  more  rigid  standards  of  conduct 
for  Federal  officials  and  employees. 

The  regulatory  agencies  were  made  more 
effective  by  reorganization  programs  and  by 
the  appointment  of  highly  qualified  officials. 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  public  interest. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  cracked 
down  effectively  on  organized  crime  under 
new  antlracketeering  statutes,  has  uncovered 
and  prosecuted  important  foreign  spies,  and 
has  made  progress  toward  more  effective  pro- 
cedures for  protecting  the  rights  of  poor  de- 
fendants to  ball  and  counsel. 

Federal  employee  organizations,  many  of 
which  have  existed  for  over  half  a  century, 
were  at  last  extended  formal  recognition  un- 
der Executive  Order  No,  10988,  issued  by 
President  Kennedy. 

The  Federal  Pay  Raise  Act  of  1964  updated 
the  pay  structure  for  Federal  employees  on  a 
basis  of  equal  salary  rates  for  comparable 
levels  of  work  in  private  industry.  Complet- 
ing the  reforms  Initiated  in  the  act  of  1962. 
It  provided  for  long-needed  increases  in  sal- 
ary for  top  level  Government  administrators 
upon  whom  major  responsibility  for  program 
results  must  rest.  In  President  Johnson's 
words,  this  law  established  a  basis  for  a  stand- 
ard of  "brilliance"  and  "excellence"  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Congressional  procedures 
In  1960.  we  urged  action  "to  Improve  con- 
gressional procedures  so  that  majority  rule 
prevails." 

In  1961.  the  House  Rules  Committee  was 
enlarged  from  12  to  15  members,  making  it 
more  representative  of  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  thereby  enabling  much  important 
legislation  to  be  reported  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote  by  the  entire  House  membership. 

In  1964.  for  the  first  time  In  history,  the 
Senate  voted  to  limit  debate  on  a  civil  rights 
measure,  thus  permitting  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  thereby  to  be 

enacted.  ** 

Consumers 

In  1960,  we  proposed  "effective  Government 
representation  and  protection"  for  consum- 
ers. 

In  1962,  President  Keimedy  became  the  first 
Chief  Executive  to  send  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  consiuner  matters. 

This  Executive  action  was  closely  followed 
by  the  creation  of  a  Consumer  Advisory 
OouncU. 

In  1964  President  Johnson  appointed  the 
first  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  and  created  a  new  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consvimer  Interests. 

The  Kef auver -Harris  Drug  Amendments  of 
1962  were  the  most  far-reaching  Improve- 
ments In  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
since  1938.    Under  these  amendments: 

Effective  legal  tools  were  provided  to  In- 
sure greater  safety  In  connection  with  the 
manufactvire,  distribution,  and  vise  of  drugs. 
Vital  safeguards  were  added  for  drug  re- 
search and  manufacture. 

Interstate  distribution  of  new  drugs  for 
testing  was  barred  until  an  adequate  plan 
of  Investigation  was  made  avaUable  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Domestic  drug  mian\ifacturlng  establish- 
ments will  now  be  required  to  register  an- 
nually and  be  Inspected  by  the  FDA  at  least 
once  a  year. 

The  administration  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported truth-ln-lendlng,  truth-ln-packaglng, 
and  truth-ln-securltles  bills. 

The  titles  of  these  bills  explain  their  ob- 
jectives. Together,  they  form  a  triple  arnaor 
of  protection:  for  buyers  of  packaged  goods, 
from  prevailing  deceptive  practices;  for  bor- 
rowers of  money,  from  hidden  and  unscru- 
pulous interest  and  carrying  charges;  and 
for  investors  In  securities  from  unfair  prac- 


tices threatening  to  vital  savings.  The  first 
two  bills  are  still  awalUng  congressional  ac- 
tion; the  third  Is  now  a  law. 

The  upward  spiral  In  the  price  of  natural 
gas  which  took  place  in  the  decade  of  the 
1950's  has  been  halted  by  vigorous  regulatory 
action  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Nation's  36  nallUon  consumers  of  natu- 
ral gas  have  benefited  from  rate  reductions 
and  refunds  in  excess  of  $600  million.  Natu- 
ral gas  moving  largely  In  Interstate  pipelines 
now  supplies  almost  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
energy  requirements.  Regulation  to  insure 
its  availability  in  ample  supply  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices  Is  an  important  consumer  pro- 
tection function  which  is  now  being  effec- 
tively discharged. 

Veterans  affairs 
In  1960,  we  proposed  "adequate  compen- 
sation for  those  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities," and  "pensions  adequate  for  a  full 
and  dignified  life  for  disabled  and  distressed 
veterans  and  for  needy  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans." 

Since  1961,  we  have  achieved: 
Increased  disability  payments  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities.  In  the 
first  year  alone,  this  increase  provided  veter- 
ans with  additional  payments  of  about  $98 
million. 

An  increase  of  about  10  percent  a  month 
in  the  compensation  for  widows,  children, 
and  parents  of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

An  increase  from  $112  to  $150  a  month  In 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payable  to  widows  of  veterans  who  died 
of  service-connected  disabilities. 

Increased  compensation  benefits  to  veter- 
ans disabled  by  blindness,  deafness,  and  kid- 
ney disorders,  and  increased  benefits  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  veterans  whose 
deaths  were  service-connected. 

In  1960,  we  endorsed  "expanded  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  education  for  orphans  of  service- 
men." . 
Since  1961,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
training  has  enabled  thousands  of  GI's  to 
choose  occupations  and  acquire  valuable 
training.  For  the  first  time,  veterans  with 
peacetime  service-connected  disabilities  have 
been  afforded  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing In  addition,  vocational  rehabilitation 
was  extended  to  blinded  World  War  n  and 
Korean  confilct  veterans,  and  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  was  extended  In  be- 
half  of   certain   reservists   called   to   active 

duty. 

In  1960,  we  stated:  "The  quality  of  medical 
care  furnished  to  the  disabled  veterans  has 
deteriorated.  •  •  •  We  shall  work  for  an  in- 
creased avaUablllty  of  facilities  for  all  vet- 
erans In  need  and  we  shall  move  with  par- 
tlcvUar  urgency  to  fulfill  the  need  for  ex- 
panded domlcUlary  and  nursing-home  facu- 
lties." 

Since  1961,  we  have — 

Approved  the  construction  of  new.  modem 
hospitals,  a  number  of  which  are  being  buUt 
near  medical  schools  to  Improve  veterans' 
care  and  research. 

Added  more  full-time  doctors  to  the  VA 
staff,  bringing  It  to  an  alltlme  high  of  near- 
ly 5.000. 

Provided  hospital  and  medical  care.  In- 
cluding outpatient  treatment,  to  peacetime 
ex-servicemen  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties on  the  same  basis  fxuTilshed  war  vet- 
erans. 

Stepped  up  medical  research  programs, 
which  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  American  medicine. 

In  1960,  we  pledged:  "We  shall  continue 
the  veterans  home  loan  guarantee  and  direct 
loan  programs  and  education  benefits  pat- 
terned after  the  GI  bUl  of  rights." 

Since  1961,  legislation  has  extended  vet- 
erans home  loans  for  both  World  War  H  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans.     The  GI  bill   of 
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The  era  of  fear  and  suspicion  brought  on 
by  accusations,  true  and  false,  of  subversive 
activities  and  security  risks  has  passed.  The 
good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
overwhelming  loyalty  of  our  citizenry  have 
combined  to  restore  balance  and  calm  to  se- 
curity activities,  without  In  any  way  dimin- 
ishing the  scope  or  effectiveness  of  those 
activities. 

The  administration  has  Jealously  guarded 
the  right  of  each  American  to  protect  his 
good  name.  Except  In  those  instances  where 
the  national  security  is  overriding,  confron- 
tation of  the  accviser  is  now  required  in  all 
loyalty  hearings.  Individuals  whose  loyalty 
is  being  questioned  must  also  be  notified  of 
the  charges  in  sufficient  time  for  them  to 
prepare  their  defense. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964,  now  be- 
fore the  President  for  signature,  will  for  the 
first  time  in  history  ensure  that  poor  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  will  have  compe- 
tent legal  counsel  In  defending  themselves 
in  Federal  courts. 

Fiscal  responsibility 
In   1960,   we   promised   "we  shall   end   the 
gross  waste  in  Federal   expenditures   which 
needlessly  raises  the  budgets  of  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies." 

Since  1961,  we  have  moved  boldly  and 
directly  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplication 
wherever  it  occurs. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  embarked  on  a  far-reaching  program 
to  realize  savings  through  Improvements  in 
its  efficiency  and  management.  This  pro- 
gram has  already  produced  savings  of  more 
than  »1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  $2.5 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  Just  completed.  By 
1964,  it  is  expected  that  the  program  will 
produce  yearly  savings  of  over  $4  billion. 

At  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  Federal 
emplojrment  had  been  reduced  by  22.000  over 
the  total  1  year  earlier.  The  1965  budget 
calls  for  lower  expenditures  than  In  the 
preceding  year — only  the  second  time  such 
a  feat  has  been  accomplished  In  the  past 
10  years. 

In  1960,  we  pledged  "we  shall  collect  the 
billions  in  taxes  which  are  owed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  are  not  now  collected." 
To  handle  additional  work  in  Income  tax 
collection,  3,971  new  employees  were  added 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  the  Con- 
gress in  fiscal  1961;  2.817  new  positions  were 
added  in  fiscal  1963;  and  about  1.000  more 
In  fiscal  1964.  The  additional  revenue  which 
these  employees  wUl  produce  will  far  exceed 
the   cost   of  their  employment. 

In  1960,  we  pledged  "we  shall  close  the 
loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  by  which  certain 
privileged  groups  legally  escape  their  fair 
share  of  taxation." 

The  Revenue  Acts  of  1962  and  1964  elimi- 
nated more  loopholes  than  all  the  revenue 
legislation  from  1941  to  1962  combined.  They 
raised  $1.7  billion  annually  In  new  revenue, 
nine  times  the  sum  raised  In  this  manner 
during  the  1953-60  period.  These  bills  sharp- 
ly limited  expense  account  abuses,  special 
preferences  to  U.S.  firms  and  Individuals  op- 
erating abroad,  escapes  from  taxation 
through  personal  holding  companies  and 
many  other  unjustified  advantages. 
Civil  rights 
In  1960,  we  pledged  "we  shall  •  •  •  seek 
to  create  an  acarmatlve  new  atmosphere  in 
which  to  deal  with  racial  divisions  and  in- 
equalities which  threaten  both  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  democratic  faith  and  the 
proposition  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded — that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
That  pledge  was  made  from  the  deepest 
moral  conviction. 

It  was  carried  out  on  the  same  basis. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  then 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  March 
6,  1961,  to  this  moment,  the  efforts  of  the 


administration  to  provide  full  and  equal  clvM 
rights  for  all  Americans  have  never  relaxed 

The  high  point  of  achievement  in  thJ« 
effort  was  reached  with  passage  of  the  Cl»ii 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  greatest  ci^l  rlRhta 
measure  in  the  history  of  the  American 
people. 

This  landmark  of  oiu-  democracy  bars  dla- 
crlmlnatlon  In  the  use  of  public  accommo- 
dations, in  employment,  and  in  the  admin- 
istering of  federally  assisted  programs,  it 
makes  available  effective  procedures  for  as- 
suring the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections 
directs  Federal  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  public  school  systems  in  de- 
segregation,  and  strengthens  the  Olvll/Rights 
Commission.  This  comprehensive  legislation 
resolves  many  of  the  festering  conflicts  which 
had  been  a  source  of  irritating  uncertainty, 
and  smooths  the  way  for  favorable  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems. 

We  have  also  insisted  upon  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  apprenticeship,  and  have  made  free, 
unsegregated  access  a  condition  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  public  libraries,  pro- 
grams for  training  of  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, counseling,  guidance,  and  foreign 
language  institutes,  adult  civil  defense 
classes,  and  manpower  development  and 
training  programs. 

In  supporting  construction  of  Hill-Burton 
hospitals,  mental  retardation,  and  commu- 
nity health  facilities,  we  have  required  non- 
discrimination in  admission  and  provision  of 
services  and  granting  of  staff  privileges. 

We  have  been  equally  firm  In  opposing  any 
policy  of  quotas  or  "discrimination  In  re- 
verse," and  all  other  arbitrary  or  irrelevant 
distinctions  in  American  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  accounting  of  our  stew- 
ardship. 

The  1960  platform  was  not  directed  to  any 
one  sector  or  group  of  Americans  with  par- 
ticular Interests. 

It  proclaimed,  rather,  the  rights  of  man. 

The  platform  asserted  the  essential  fact 
of  that  moment  in  our  history — that  the 
next  administration  to  take  office  would  face 
as  never  before  the  "responsibility  and  op- 
portunity to  call  forth  the  greatness  of  the 
American  people." 

That  responsibility  was  met;  that  op- 
portunity was  seized.  The  years  since  have 
been  times  of  towering  achievement. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
history.  The  task  of  leadership  is  to  lead, 
and  that  has  been  our  purpose.  But  the 
achievements  of  the  Nation  over  this  period 
outreach  the  contribution  of  any  party:  they 
are  the  work  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  1,000  days  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  in 
the  eventful  and  culminating  months  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  there  has  been  bom  a 
new  American  greatness. 

Let  us  continue. 
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PARTISAN  POLITICS  AND  THE 
CUBAN  MISSILE  CRISIS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unarimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
personal  shock  and  resentment  at  a  re- 
cent statement  by  a  highly  placed  politi- 
cal campaigner  that  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  timed  or  engineered  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962  for  partisan  politi- 
cal advantage. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  candi- 
dates for  political  office  should  have  wide 


and  particularly  by  its  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance — ^to  enlarge  the 
multilateral  aid  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  World  Bank  family,  and  to 
move  toward  asi  improved  international 


A  tn  rfiscussing  the  Issues,  the  can- 
l»^^'rho  made  such  a  charge  has 
^A  rtPd  the  rules  of  simple  decency 

^^^  tl^t  our  late^P^es^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  .ni^rnauona. 

Sungingoiir  Nation  into  war  1^^^^  monetary  mechanism.    I  include  a  num- 

vTthe  consj^^ssional  elect^^^^  documents  which  give  some  of 

•^^".  I'p  KeSrmir'es\n  JS-  the  background  on  both  matters. 

"''.lifretfacUon  and  apology.       ,  world  bank  questions 

equivocal  retracuu                    deplorable.  on  May  28,  1964.  I  addressed  a  letter 

I  brand  these  tacti^             y  to^retary  l!k)uglas  Dillon  raising  a     ability  tb  raise  private  capital?    wouia« 

*°'i 'them  shoSlVSle  a^  his  theme  Su^roffundai^entel  questions  with     necessarily  be  in  the  ^nte^st  of  p«^^^^^^ 

P^^'JhS  award-winning  song  "Call  respect  to  the  World  Bank :                         '^J^_Z^llr':^ll'::L.^^i.^LTrSl.  woSS 

song  the  1^0^  »    „  ^     gs,  i964. 

Up  irresponsiDie. 

**^                      ^^_^^__^_  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon, 

,,t:,t:vt.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Treasury  Depart- 

A  RirPORT  ON  THE  TOKYO  MEET-  ^^^^   Washington,  D.C.  ^^^  ^ ^ ^  ^ 

J«^  nw  THE   WORLD   BANK  AND  dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  recent  signing  uy      ^^^  ^^  borrowers  which  could  safely  add  to 

^Z  TWT^TTRNATIONAL  MONETARY  the  President  of  the  legislation  authorising               ^^  ^^^  ^^^  generous  than  those  now 

THE  INTERNA  1,1UIM Ai.  iviv^i  continued  U.S.   ETarticlpatlon  in   the   Inter-      _-„ed  by  roA?     How  *o  loans  to  such  ooun- 


FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pfo  tempore.  Under 
nredous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
San  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  is  rec- 
nffnlzed  for  60  minutes. 

°^  REUSS.    Mr.  speaker,  last  week     ^^^^_^  _  _ 

fh»  103  member  nations  of  the  Interna-  predate  your  views  on  a  number  of  ques- 
SE>nfll  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De-  tions  which  win  deeply  affect  possible  con- 
t'9"*L.!r^'"„iarlvtnnwn  as  the  World     sessional    leelslation   In   the    next    5    years 


continued  U.S.  ETarticlpation  in  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  throueh 
1968  makes  timely  a  more  fundamental  in- 
quiry Into  the  future  of  the  World  Bank  and 
Its  related  agencies  than  was  possible  during 
the  congressional  action. 

Accordingly,  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  would  ap- 


««nftl  Bank  for  Reconstruction  ana  ue-  tions  which  win  deeply  anecT,  p°»^'"'^^^";; 
TnmpnrDODUlarly  known  as  the  World  gresslonal  legislation  in  the  next  5  yews 
velopment  popUianyKno  Wherever  nosslble.  we  should  appreciate  re- 


S?k^ndiJs  subsidiaries,  the  Inter 
national  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
international  Development  Association 
and  of  the  IMF  convened  for  their  aji- 
nual  meeting  in  Tokyo.  Japan.  The. 
views  exchanged,  and  the  actions  taken, 
add  up  to  a  constructive  contribution  to- 
ward a  free  world  community. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  the 
US  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury'Douglas  Dillon,  and  the  temporary 
Alternate  Governors:  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Robert  Roosa;  Executive 
Director  of  the  IBRD,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  Bullitt;  and 
Executive  E^rector  of  the  IMF  William 
Dale  Participating  as  congressional  ad- 
visers were  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kilburn],  and  myself;  par- 
ticipating as  congressional  observer  was 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mitlter]. 

ACTIONS     TAKEN 

The  principal  actions  taken  were: 

First.  For  the  World  Bank: 

The  Bank  was  authorized  to  lend  di- 
rectly to  the  IFC,  thus  increasing  the 
abUity  of  the  IPC  to  make  loans  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  abroad. 

The  Bank  was  authorized  to  transfer 
the  sum  of  $50  million  from  its  fiscal 
1964  earnings  to  IDA.  a  sum  which  can 
be  increased  in  future  years  by  an  addi- 
tional provision  adding  to  the  Banks 
earnings  the  1  percent  special  commis- 
sion it  charges  on  loans. 

Second.  For  the  IMP,  the  executive 
directors  were  directed  to  undertake  and 
complete  a  study  at  an  early  date  of 
lyiota  increases,  both  general  and  selec- 
tive. Probably  this  will  mean  an  overall 
increase  of  25  percent  in  the  quotas,  with 
additional  increases  for  such  countries 
as  Germany,  Canada.  Japan,  and  Swe- 
den. In  addition,  steps  will  be  taken  so 
as  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  gold 
contribution  by  the  United  States' 

Both  actions  at  least  move  in  the  di- 
rections which  have  for  some  time  been 
pointed  out  as  desirable  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Wherever  possible,  we  should  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  own  views  as  U.S.  Governor,  the 
view  of  World  Bank  officials,  and  the  views 
pf  other  major  member  countries  of  the 
Avorld  Bank  family. 

The  questions,  which  have  been  suggested 
by  a  number  of  experts  concerned  to  maxi- 
mize free  world  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations,  follow: 

1    Transfer    of   World   Bank  resoxurces   to 
IDA      As  is  indicated  in  the  World  Bank's 
most   recent    annual    report,   its   mission   of 
reconstruction   has  long  since   been  accom- 
plished.   As  to  development  loans,  the  fiscal 
1963  commitment  declined  to  $449  million 
from  the   previous   year's  $882  million.     As 
the  Bank  explains,  many  former  Bank  bor- 
rowers are  now  strong  enough  so  as  not  to 
require  World  Bank  aid;  many  more  are  so 
heavily  loaned  up  that  they  can  no  longer 
afford   the   Bank's  interest  charges  and  re- 
payment terms,  and  must  resort  to  IDA  or 
to  other  programs  having  less  stringent  re- 
payment   terms.      However,    many    experts 
point  out  that  the  World  Bank  proper  has 
a  lending  capacity  of  at  least  $500  million  a 
year   and  IDA  of  barely  $250  million  a  year. 
In  their  view,  this  anomaly  requires  a  new 
look  at  the  allocation  of  free  world  resources 
as  between  the  World  Bank,  whose  mission 
has  been  so  largely  accomplished,  and  the 
IDA,    whose    mission    is    barely    beginning. 

^^?a)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  World 
Bank  will  shortly  vote  to  devote  a  fraction  of 
its  net  income  (currently  $8O-$100  million  a 
year)  to  IDA.  Could  not  all  such  Income 
promptly  be  devoted  to  IDA? 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  World  Bank's  $254 
million  special  reserve,  required  under  the 
charter  "to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  reserve 
to  be  kept  available  for  meeting  obligations 
of  the  Bank  created  by  borrowing,"  there  Is 
a  supplemental  reserve  of  $558  million  to 
which  net  Income  of  the  Bank  has  been  allo- 
cated by  simple  action  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, as  a  reserve  against  losses  rather  than 
"for  meeting  obligations  of  the  Bank  created 
by  borrowing."     Since  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  obligation  in  this  supplemental  re- 
serve to  the  Bank's  bondholders,  could  not 
this  $558  million  be  paid  over  for  IDA'S  pur- 
poses rather  than  held  Immobile? 

(c)  What  repayments  can  be  expected  from 
-existing  World  Bank  loans  In  the  next  10 
vears?  What  has  been  the  past  repayment 
record  by  year?  As  future  repayments  are 
JSeived,  could  not  the  World  Bank  Board 
of  Governors  (with  the  consent  of  the  mem- 


ber countries)  allocate  such  repayments  to 
IDA  (minus  what  is  needed  for  clearly  de- 
fined essential  business  of  the  Bank)  ?  ^    ^ 

2  The  proposed  liberalization  of  the  scope 
and  terms  of  World  Bank  loans:  Recently 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  World  Bank 
loans  be  made  for  other  than  its  traditional 
purposes  (largely  transportation  and  power) , 
and  that  there  be  a  lengthening  of  the  re- 
payment period  for  loans.  Would  widening 
the  scope  of  possible  World  Bank  loans  and 
extending  their  terms  weaken  the  Bank's 
ability  to  raise  private  capital?  Would  It 
necessarily  be  In  the  Interest  o  . 
borrower  countries?  So  long  as  the  World 
Bank  mvist  charge  high  Interest  rates,  would 
not  further  borrowing  from  the  World  Bank 
add  undesirably  to  the  debt  servicing  bur- 
dens of  the  devoloping  countries?  What  are 
the  countries  among  potential  World  Bank 
and  IDA  borrowers  which  could  safely  add  to 
debt  on  terms  less  generovis  than  those  now 
offered  by  IDA?  How  Ao  loans  to  such  coun- 
tries satisfy  the  World  Bank's  reconstruction 
and  development  piu-pose?  Please  give  docu- 
mented estimates  of  the  armual  amount  of 
World  Bank  lending  for  the  next  5  years. 

3.  The  balance  of  payment  and  other  ef- 
fects of  World  Bank  financing  and  lending 
policies  on  the  United  States:  What  propor- 
tion of  World  Bank  loans  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  win  be  spent  in  the  future  on  p\ir- 
chases  in  the  United  States?    Does  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  effect  on  the  United  States 
vary  with  the  type  of  loan,  the  location  of 
the  borrowing  country,  or  some  other  major 
factor?    Is  it  desirable  to  continue  the  policy 
of  selling  World  Bank  loan  participations  to 
private   American   Investors   In   view  of   Its 
disadvantage    from    a    balance-of-paymenta 
point  of  view?    Does  not  the  availability  to 
American  Investors   of  high-Interest  World 
Bank  loan  participations  tend  to  place  an 
undesirable    upward    pressure    on   medlum- 
and  long-term  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States? 

4.  Relationship  between  the  World  Bank, 
IDA,  IFC,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development 
Bank,  and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund :  The  United 
States  has  responsibilities  in  and  commit- 
ments to  a  variety  of  multilateral  develop- 
ment agencies  devoted  to  similar  objectives. 
On  what  bases  and  in  what  proportions 
should  the  United  States  allocate  its  devel- 
opment assistance  capital  among  the  various 
agencies? 

5.  Possible  use  of  IMF  resoiirces  for  IDA: 
In  the  event  that  current  efforts  to  reform  the 
IMF  succeed  in  producing  (a)   an  ability  on 
the  part  of  IMF  to  create  new  international 
money,  subject  to  careful  controls,  through 
such  methods  as  open-market  purchases,  and 
(b)  a  ctu-b  on  the  unrestrained  gold-demand- 
ing powers  of  leading  IMF  member  nations, 
some  monetary  experts  have  favored  the  re- 
lease of  such  "new  money"  in  a  manner  which 
aids  the  developing  countries.    For  example, 
could  not  the  IMF  purchase  IDA  bonds,  using 
some  portion  of  any  "new  money"  created  in 
a  given  period? 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance. 

MR.    DILLON'S    REMARKS 

Secretary  Dillon's  reply  of  August  5. 

1964,  follows;  ^   ,„^^ 

August  5,  1964, 

Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee   on    International 

Finance,    Committee    on    Banking    and 

Currency,    House     of     Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  happy  to  reply 

to  your  letter  of  May  28,  1964,  In  which  you 


iFor  example,  since  the  Bank's  capital  Is 
about  equally  divided  between  equity  capital 
and  borrowed  capital,  perhaps  a  60-50  split 
would  be  In  order. 
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(a)  suggests   that   the    entire 
World  Bank's  net  income  be 

IDA  f<»r  lending.    You  wUl  be 
mow  that  It  is  not  a  small  frac- 
current  earnings  that  the 
has   recommended   be   trans- 
but  a  very  substantial  propor- 
or  somewhat  In  excess  of 
Is  expected  that  this  recom- 
a  long  period  of  debate  in 
:  !xecutlve  Directors — will  be  ap- 
Oovemors  in  September.     I 
transfer  as  a  very  promla- 
and  one  which  we  have  sought 
Because  It  Is   the    first 
'8  history  that  any  \ise  of  its 
than  to  allocate  it  to  re- 
made, I  consider  the  amoxint 
If  this  use  of  the  Bank's  net 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  over 
I  see  no  reason  in  prin- 
( onslderably  larger  share  could 
to  IDA  in  any  year  in 
^  ras  no  compelling  requirement 
earnings  in  the  Bank. 

,  it  will  also  interest  you 

the  Bank's  practice  of  attrlbut- 

of   its   total   interest  charge 

loan  commission  account 

reserve")    will  soon  be  ellml- 

all  outstanding  loans  and 

loans.     Accordingly,      the 

credited  to  this  account 

Eivailable  as  net  Income.     The 

income  transferred  to  IDA  in 

vould  thus  be  calculated  on  a 

this  year. 

(b)  contains    the    suggestion 
the  Bank's  current  earnings 

to   IDA,  but  also  its  supple- 

of  over  $550  million,  which 

acctmiulated  net  earnings  of 
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guarantees.  In  order  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate reserve  against  these  risks,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Bank  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  allocate  all  net  Income  to  the 
supplemental  reserve  from  the  time  of  its 
creation  in  1950  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1963.  The  Bank  sold  Its  bonds 
to  the  public  constantly  throughout  this  pe- 
riod and  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Bank  reflected  the  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental reserve  existing  at  the  time  each 
Issue  of  bonds  was  sold. 

"Any  reduction  at  this  time  In  the  sup- 
plemental reserve  could,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  faith  by  the  holders  of 
the  Bank's  bonds.  Thus  It  would  have  a 
most  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  Banks 
ability  to  continue  mobilizing  private  capital 
for  development  by  selling  its  bonds  to  the 
public." 

I  continue  to  be  convinced  that  It  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  seek  to  transfer 
thefrf^  funds  out  of  the  Bank — particularly  in 
view  of  the  likely  Increased  scale  of  the 
Bank's  operations,  as  poirttd  out  above. 

Question  1(c)  Inquires  as  to  the  v.)".ume 
of  past  and  future  loan  amortization  pay- 
ments, and  suggests  that,  as  future  pay- 
ments are  received,  the  Bank  reduce  Its  capi- 
tal furds  by  granting  up  to  half  of  such 
repayments  to  IDA.  Tal/e  1,  which  Is  at- 
tached to  this  letter,  shows  the  .  iluatlon  In 
regard  to  amortization  payments  to  the 
Bank  as  of  December  31.  1963.  A  maximum 
of  $322  million  would  be  repayable  to  the 
Bank  In  fiscal  1970  after  taking  account  of 
sales  of  portions  of  loans. 

Since  Bank  disbursement  requirements 
subetantially  exceed  the  volume  of  repay- 
ments and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  many  years,  the  effect  of  the  Bank's 
granting  away  part  of  its  capital — leaving 
aside  the  legal  questions  of  Ite  authority  to 
do  so  xuider  its  charter,  or  the  probable 
Impact  such  a  reduction  of  capitalization 
would  have  on  the  Bank's  financial  stand- 
ing among  Investors — would  simply  be  to 
Increase  the  amount  It  would  have  to  raise 
through  sales  of  bonds  or  salee  from 
poi-tfolio. 

In  question  2,  a  niunber  of  points  are 
raised  which  relate  to  liberalization  of  the 
scope  and  terms  of  World  Bank  loans.  As 
you  know,  a  start  haa  already  been  made  by 
the  Bank  in  this  area  with  the  granting  of 
Its  first  35-year  loans  In  the  power  field.  I 
am  entirely  satisfied  that  none  of  the  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  management 
and  approved  by  the  Executive  Directors 
will  adversely  affect  the  Bsmk's  ability  to 
raise  private  capital.  Many  of  the  changes 
are  changes  of  degree  and  emphasis,  rather 
than  the  complete  abandonment  of  existing 
activities.  The  President  of  the  World  Bank 
has  been  In  close  contact  with  financial 
leaders  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  con- 
cerning the  current  propoeals,  and  has  out- 
lined his  ideas  In  numerous  well-received 
public  statements.  Representatives  of  po- 
tential borrowing  countries,  speaking  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  In  Geneva  and  elsewhere,  have 
warmly  welcomed  the  Initiatives  of  the 
Bank  management. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  World  Bank 
loans  might  represent  undesirable  additions 
to  the  debt  service  burden  of  developing 
countries,  I  should  point  out  that  the  Bank 
has  been  a  leader  In  analysis  and  awareness 
of  the  debt  service  burden  of  the  developing 
countries.  To  continue  Its  great  advantages 
as  a  means  of  mobilizing  and  furnishing 
private  capital  for  sound  and  constructive 
development  requires  that  It  Impose  charges 
to  cover  Its  borrowing  costs.  Without  this 
capital,  development  would  be  burdened  and 
slowed.  In  light  of  these  factors,  the  very 
real  requirement  for  easy  repayment  terms 
by  the  developing  countries  must  be  met 
by  Its  afBllate,  the  IDA,  and  by  other  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs.    The  single  man- 
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agement  of  IBRD/IDA  can  assay  ths  ii.w. 
position  of  a  given  country  and  tailor  VT 
"mix"   of  IBRD  and  IDA  loans  to  S  ^ 
particular  requirements.    In  effect  devsw 
ment  capital  can  be  made  avaUable  from  ^I 
two  Institutions.     By  varying  the  oomW 
tlon  of  total  lending  in  a  country  tmTSl 
Bank/IDA  complex— as  it  does  most  noaw! 
in  consortium  countries  such  as  India  ^S 
Stan,  and  Colombia — the  management^ 
do  Its  part  to  help  meet  the  concerns  o 
pressed  in  question  2. 

Like  other  banking  institutions,  the  World 
Bank  operates  on  broad  assumptions  u  to 
the  probable  volume  of  lending  in  the  yean 
ahead,  but  does  not  program  fixed  amounts 
for  lending  in  forward  fiscal  years.  A  state- 
ment of  the  factors  underlying  a  continued 
high  level  of  activity  by  the  World  Bank 
Is  contained  in  a  speech  of  the  President 
of  the  Bank  before  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  on  December  5.  IWS.  I  am  en- 
closing the  relevant  excerpt  with  this  letter' 
While  Mr.  Woods'  statement  Is  not,  of  course 
a  documented  estimate  of  annual  Bank  lend^ 
Ing  over  the  next  5  years,  it  does,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  historical 
evidence  and  particularly  the  likely  1964  out- 
turn, give  reasonable  assiirance  that  the  Bank 
will  maintain  a  preeminent  position  in  the 
development  financing  field  in  the  years  Im- 
mediately  ahead. 

Question  3 — balance  of  payments:  The 
relationship  between  IBRD  operations  and 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  which  is  the 
subject  of  question  3,  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  hearings  of  your  Sub- 
committee on  IDA  last  December.  You  will 
recall  that  our  presentation  at  that  time 
showed  that  over  the  period  of  the  Bank's 
existence  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  positive 
balance  in  Its  transactions  with  the  Bank, 
and  that  the  balance  favorable  to  the  United 
States  was  greater  during  the  most  recent 
5-year  period — when  we  were  experiencing 
payments  difficulties — than  in  the  Bank's 
earlier  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  also  note  the 
great  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on 
participation  by  private  capital  In  the  de- 
velopment process,  regardless  of  Its  Impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Participa- 
tion by  American  Investors  through  the 
World  Bank — by  purchases  of  Its  securities  or 
from  Its  portfolio — makes  cheaper  private 
financing  available  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries than  they  could  obtain  by  alternative 
means. 

I  am  attaching,  as  table  2,  the  most  recent 
edition  of  one  of  the  tables  submitted  for 
the  December  hearings,  showing  Identified 
World  Bank  procurement,  by  country,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution.  Identi- 
fied procurement  in  the  United  States  now  Is 
running  slightly  above  one-third  of  total 
Identified  procurement,  having  risen  In  the 
last  3  years  from  a  low  point  of  about  29 
percent.  There  is  no  reason  to  assimie  that 
the  various  new  types  of  Bank  lending  per  se 
will,  taken  together,  either  markedly  In- 
crease or  markedly  decrease  the  proportion 
of  total  Bank-financed  procurfement  Tae 
United  States  enjoys.  As  Is  now  the  case,  the 
general  competitiveness  of  American  Indus- 
try, which  in  turn  depends  on  continued 
price  and  wage  stability,  will  be  the  decisive 
factor. 

There  are,  as  the  question  suggests,  ntuner- 
ous  additional  factors  which  enter  Into  the 
procurement  plctiu-e-and  hence  into  the  bel- 
ance-of-pa3nments  picture  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, power  loans  by  the  Bank  involving 
procurement  of  very  large  capacity  equip- 
ment in  which  the  United  States  has  a  com- 
petitive advantage  are  more  likely  to  benefit 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  than  loans 
Involving  fields  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  fully  cc«npetltive.  The  economics  of 
location  may  asstune  particular  importeLruse 
in  some  projects  in  central  and  south  Asia, 
where    the    freight    advantage    of    Western 
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.„   and   Japanese   suppliers   may   be 

^""f^J^  transportation  coste  wUhin 
WW^**°!S  suLteTthat  must  be  absorbed  by 
"'•^H^uT^uppliers.  Where  faciUU^ 
P°**^in<r  expanded  or  partially  replaced, 
•"«  nf^piSS^  Items  may  be  required 
°°'^:^DatlbUlty  wltti  existing  plant. 
^"rtlTd^" r^m  the  preceding  paragraph 

"*  nn  hard  and  fast  statements  can  be 
****i.^  S^ank-financed  procurement:  in 
«?fll"n^,  botii  plus  and  minus  factors 
*°^  ?1!  ^n«ratlnK.  OveraU,  our  success  will 
•^  o?W  pursuit  of  tiie  same  poUciee 
'**P*1.^  ex^lon  as  we  have  adopted  to 
i^t*S?genS  balance-of-payments  prob- 

lem 
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?n  regard  to  World  Bank  sales  of  portions 
J^tTlS^  to  U.S.  investors,  tii^  is  at- 
l-iSi  Stable  3,  the  factual  record  of  sudh 
S«1^U.S^andnon-U.S.  investors.  In  the 
•t^eeate  about  two-thirds  of  aU  portfolio 
!!Sfhav;  been  made  to  non-U.S.  investor^ 

ffln«  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
T„S?S  Equalization  Tax  In  July  1963  the 
SSkTas  refrained  from  offering  to  U.S.  in- 
!SS^rs^rtlons  of  loans  relating  to  any 
iS^Sv  which  would  be  subject  to  tiie  tax. 
SCSucy  16  refiected  In  the  sharply  lower 
^1  S  sales  in  tiie  United  States  In  fiscal 
Jlr  1964  to  date.  In  my  udgment,  the 
Ck's  portiollo  sales  are  wltiiin  limits  that 
S?7n?lr^y  consistent  with  our  total  balance- 

°^Se^vo^Sn?'o7  Bank    portfolio    sales    to 
ns    investors   In    proportion    to   the    total 
flnanrlal    market    In    which    such    sales    are 
S  18  v?ry  small.     The  rates  of  Interest 
Sect  the   levels   prevaUing   In   competitive 
£2cli  markets.     The   loans  sold  do   not 
SS  the  guarantee  of  either  the  Bank  or 
STuS    Government.     The   Interest  rates 
Tthese  obligations  are  based  on  appraisals 
;;  investors  of  the  degree  of  risk    nvolved 
o^d  do  not  exceed  rates  on  domestic  paper 
rf  comparable  quality.    There  is  no^fldence 
that  these  sales  have  had  any  Impact  on  the 
level   of    medium-    and    long-term   Interest 
rates  In  the  United  States. 

Question  4-lnstitutional  relatlon^lps: 
A  lew  comments  on  the  role  and  mode  of 
operations  of  the  Institutions  mentioned  in 
qSon  4  will  help  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
?he  problem  considerably.  First,  the  U.N^ 
special  fund  concentrates  on  prelnvestnient 
t??^  projects  likely  to  develop  opportunities 
STcapSal  financing.  It  does  not  provide 
Siltal  financing  Itself.  1^«  «P?^«J/^^: 
therefore,  may  be  set  to  one  Bide  for  pur- 
poses of  the  present  discussion.    The  other 


afcendee  cited  In  the  question  operate  with 
^capital  fund.  As  the  need  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, steps  are  proposed  to  augment  or 
renlenlsh  these  fimds. 

Likewise.  In  tiie  case  of  tiie  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IPC)  ro^K^ly  •9^,?jJJ: 
U^of  Its  authorized  capital  of  $110  million 
U  fully  paid  in  and  there  are  no  present 
plans  to  call  upon  governments  for  addi- 
tional capital,    in  fact.  "^t^'^^'T^^.f^ 
recommended  that  Uie  articles  of  the  Bank 
and  IFC  be  amended  to  permit  expanded  IPO 
operations  In  support  of  private  entorprise, 
based  upon  borrowing  by  it  from  the  Bank. 
Both  the  World  Bank  and.  more  recentiy. 
the  ordinary  capital  window  of  the  Inter- 
Amert<S:n  Development  Bank   (IDB)    obtain 
their  current  funds  for  lending  froni  private 
sources  through  the  sale  of  securities  in  fi- 
nancial   markets.     Except    for    possible    In- 
creases in  the  callable  capital   ^°.°f^"^^ 
facilitate  their  continuing  bond  sales,  there 
are  no  furtiher  govemmeAtal  contributions 
now  foreseeable  to  the  World  Bank  or  the 
ordinary  capital  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment   Bank,    so   that   th     Problem   of 
allocation  of  U.S.  funds  again  does  not  ari^e. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  question  of  allo- 
cation of  our  development  assistance  given 
through    international    bodies    Is    narrowed 
do^  to  the  relationship  between  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations   (PSO)    of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Assoclatlori.    On  July 
2    I   forwarded    proposed   legislation   to   the 
c'oneress   which   would   authorize  U.S.   par- 
ticipation-to  the  Extent  of  $250  million  per 
year   over  3   years-in   a  $900  million   total 
increase   In  the   resources  of   the   P^nd   for 
special  Operations.     Further  U.S.  contribu- 
tions   to    the    social    Progress    Trust    Fund 
would    be    ended,    and    the    expanded   PSO 
would  function  in  place  of  the  earlier  sepa- 
rate   easy-repayment    window   of   the    IDB. 
both  as  to  types  and  levels  of  Anancing^ 

Since  the  expanded  PSO  Is  to  be  a  vital 
pari;  of  the  financial  machinery  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  criteria  for  decisions 
as  to  the  volume  of  U.S.  funds  to  he  com- 
mitted through  this  channel  will  be  shaped 
m  the  light  of  (a)   the  total  of  U.S.  public 
financial  assistance  to  Latin  America.  Includ- 
Ine  AID  assistance  and  Export-Import  Bank 
lending,  (b^  the  capacity  and  willingness  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  themselves  to 
participate  equitably  In  further  capital  con- 
trlbutlons,  and  (c)  the  experience  and  future 
likelihood  of  the  IDB  utilizing  funds. 


The  limiting  factor  in  determining  the 
level  of  U.S.  contributions  to  IDA,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  the  willingness  of  the 
other  part  I  countries  to  make  their  pro- 
portionate contributions  to  the  Institution. 
The  need  for  funds  on  IDA  terms— as  well 
as  IDA'S  ability  to  commit  funds— is  clearly 
greater  than  the  volume  of  such  funds  now 
being  made  available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  recent  Increase  In  IDA  re- 
sources. 

Question   5— IMF   and   IDA:  The   subject 
area  of  question  5  is  certainly  a  provocative 
one   as  well  as  one  which  has  brought  forth 
nuinerous    proposals    in    recent    years.    In- 
cluding notably  the   so-called  stamp  plan. 
Such  proposals  require  two  Independent  de- 
velopments:  First,  agreement  to  endow  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  with  the  power 
to  create  new  money;  and  second,  agreement 
to  Include  the  development  of  the  less  de- 
veloped   countries   among    the    purposes   to 
which  the  new  money  would  be  Initially  de- 
voted,   through    IDA    or    other    means.      It 
seems  clear   that  the  second  step  depends, 
even  as  a  technical  possibility,  on  reaching 
agreement  as  to  the  first  and  fundamental 
question.     At  present,  there  is  no  Indication 
that   the    governments   principally    Involved 
are  prepared  to  equip  the  Internatlor^l  Mon- 
etary Fund  with  powers  of  money  creation 
and  It  is  unlikely  that  changes  In  the  Inter- 
national monetary  mechanism  In  this  direc- 
tion will  take  place  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Insofar  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
Is  concerned,   the  attention   of   the   govern- 
ments which  have  been  discussing  the  In- 
ternational monetary   mechanism   has  been 
focused  on  the  use  of  the  Fund's  resources 
for  monetary  purposes  rather  than  for  long- 
term  development  ones.     Whether,   how  or 
when  additional  money  acceptable  for  inter- 
national reserve  purposes  might  appropriately 
be  created  Is   expected  to  be  the  object  of 
further   studies.     As  such   studies   progress 
concerning  this  possible  eventuality,  a  num- 
ber   of    issues   may   be   resolved   which   will 
have  a  bearing  on  the  adaptability  of  such 
facilities.  If  any  should  be  developed,  toward 
the  second  point. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  re- 
view with  you  these  Important  questions  af- 
fecting the  major  International  financial 
institutions  in  which  we  participate. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Douglas  DnxoN. 
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(Expressed  in  thousands  of  V .S.  dollars] 


1.  1949— 1st  half 

2.  2d  half 

3.  1950— 1st  half 

4.  2d  half 

5.  1961— 1st  half 

6.  2d  half 

7.  1952— 1st  half 

8.  2d  half 

9   1953— 1st  half 

10.  2d  half 

U.  1954— 1st  half 

12.  2d  half 

13.  1955— 1st  half..-. 

14.  2d  half-. - 

15.  1956— 1st  half.... 

16.  2d  half 

17.  1957— 1st  half.-.. 

18.  2d  half 

19.  1958— 1st  half-... 
2d  half-... 

19.')9— 1st  half-.. 

2d  half.... 
1960— 1st  hRlf--. 

2d  half... 


Loan  amor- 
tization 
less  cancel- 
lations (as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1963) 


Principal  payments  to 
Bank 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


$600.0 
650.0 
1,198.0 
3. 679. 1 
2,999.5 
2,821.9 
3.298.8 
5.260.1 
7.  S-W.  9 
9. 643. 8 
12. 165. 1 
14,  539.  6 
16, 658. 7 
23. 328.  5 
26. 829. 7 
29,503.0 
3.5. 638. 8 
38.909.8 
44, 604. 7 
49. 264.  4 
54,  525.  l 
76. 734. 9 
83. 182.  2 
89, 19Z  6 


ObligUions, 
of  bor-      I 

rowers  sold  j 
or  agreed  | 
to  he  sold  i 


Net  amor- 

ti/.atioii 

reiiavahle 

tollJRI) 


Loan  amor- 
tization 
less  cancel- 
lations (as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1963) 


Principal  payments  to 
Bank 


Repay- 
ments 


Prepay- 
ments 


Ohligationsj 
I      of  i>or- 
i  rowers  sol'i 
!    or  agreed 
I  to  be  sold 


Net  amor- 
tisation 
repayable 
to  IBRD 


$50.0 

.599.0 
3, 079. 1 
2. 364.  5 
1.935.9  1 
2, 321.  8 

514.  5  ! 
1,266.6 
2.042.6 

816.8 
2, 476. 6 
8.259.1 
9.366.6 
12,077.7 
11,  588.  6 
11.747.3 
12, 513. 4 
15. 730.  3 
16.875.5 
20. 721.  8 
28,306.6 
43,114.7 
47. 974. 6 


$302.0 

8.0 

21.0 

38.9 

492. 0 

1.262.0 

1.988.0 

2.013.0 

2,041.0 

l,.=i71.0 

1. 5R8. 0 

1,451.0 

1,483.0 

812.3 

1,237.0 


JCiOO.  0 
600.0 
600.0 

<^5.  0  j 
SH6.0  I 
fi77.0  ' 
4,74.\6 
6.  .¥.12. » 
7  'J^K).  2 
11,340.3 
12.042.0 
8,  360.  7 
13.469.9 
13,  4»t".  1   j 
5,^  y.i).  4  1 

21.  >*:«..'■<  ; 

24.35.5.4 
27.303.4 
30,  800.  9 
32.  352.  3 
46, 945.  3 
39.  2.55.  2 
39.  981. 0 


25    1961-lst  half.. 
2f,  2d  half. . 

27.  1962— 1st  half-- 
28  2<1  half. . 

29.  1963— 1st  half.. 
3,1.  2d  half. . 

31.  1964— 1st  half. 
32  2d  half 

33.  1966-lst  half. 
34  2d  half 

3.5    I'.t66-l5t  h:llf. 
36.  2d  haif 

37  '.967— 1st  half. 

38  2<ihalf 
39.  19r)8— 1st  half. 
40  2d  half 
41.  1969— 1st  half. 

'  42.  2d  half 

43  197(»— Isl  half 

44  2d  half 
45'.  1971— 1st  half 
4ti.  2d  half. 
4"  1972  1st  half 
48'.  2d  half 


$100. 059. 1 
110,040.1 
118.127.9 
122.159.0 
125,  450.  7 
133, 313. 0 
136,534.3 
145.081.4 
1,54,448.9 
160.711.7 
169.210.8 
173, 857.  7 
179,  .509. 1 
184,509.3 
189. 693.  4 
195. 676.  2 
198.733.3 
198, 192. 4 
192.968.6 
192,131.9 
1S9,  553.0 
1     184, 107. 1 
181.587.5 
180.729.7 


$50, 058. 1 
49, 883.  7 
54,004.4 
60. 986. 8 
53,596.4 
56, 979. 3 
4, 678. 6 


II, 
1 
1 

1 


143.0 

02Z0 

173.0 

083.0 

893.0 

804.0 

553.0 

618.3  1 

366.0 

373.0 

34.2 

6,090.4 

6. 190.  6 

6.291.9 

7,916.2 

8. 045.  6 

8.177.0 

8,  310.  4 

8,406.5 

8,538.0 

8,  677.  0 

8, 818. 0 

8. 961. 0 

9.106.0 


$48, 868. 0 
59. 134. 4 
62.950.6 
60.089.2 
70.961.3 
75, 529. 7 
74. 927. 0 
82. 739. 3 

80. 170. 3 
70,040.3 
69, 423.  5 
60, 367.  4 
56. 754. 9 
65, 313. 1 

37. 042. 4 
35. 452. 0 
29.265.9 
29.743.6 
23,266.3 
23, 014.  2 
19,  400. 8 
18,  724.  6 
18.253.7 
16,258.6 


$56,475.7 
61.823.8 
73.912.6 
90.298.4 
99.753.1 
107. 408. 9 
116,  563.  6 
122,904.3 
144, 734. 8 
152,078.6 
161,  290.  4 
160. 138. 4 
161, 295. 8 
160.  679.  7 
161.475.2 
156.  664.  5 
154.372.8 
155.365.1 
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40.  vm-Ui  half 

60.  2dhaU.. 

61.  1»74— 1st  half 

62.  2d  half. . 
6>.  1975— l8t  half 

64.  2d  half. . 
66.  1976— 1st  half 

66.  2d  half. . 

67.  WT7— 1st  half 
58.  2d  half. 

69.  197»-lst  half  . . 
flO.  2d  half... 

61.  1«7»— 1st  half  . . 

62.  2d  half. 

65.  1960— 1st  half 

64.  ad  half. 

65.  1961-lst  half 

66.  2d  half. 

67.  1962-lst  half 
66.  2d  halt. 
60.  1963— 1st  half. 

70.  2d  half. 

71.  1984— 1st  half. 

72.  2d  half. 


Imports  from — 


Belgium 

Caiuda 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands _ . 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Allothw..- 

Total 


Imports  from— 


Belgimn 

CauMla. 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

SwitTerland 

United  Kingdom 
United  SUtes.... 
AU  other.... 

Total 


>  Identifiable  item^ 
source  which  are 
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Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  ^-f^g-^^-5.^^.a.,  .,/  net  loan  amortisations  repayable  to  tHe  B.nk,  Dec.  J^, 


[Eipress»Nl  In  thousands  of  V.S.  dollirs 


Loan  amor- 
tization 
less  cancel- 
lations (as 
of  Dec.  31, 
1963) 


$164. 077. 8 
166, 124.  2 
163,  746. 7 
161, 187  8 
153,  989. 8 
150, 675. 8 
140, 516.  7 
133,  926. 1 
124,115.1 
113.927.4 
110,643.2 
99.344.1 
96,  596.  9 
93,746.1 
89,  073. 0 
87. 832. 4 
85,058.0 
81. 336. 0 
74. 689. 0 
73.777.0 
69, 254. 0 
60,416.0 
47, 478. 7 
45, 955. 0 


Principal  paj-ments  to    Obligations 

Bank  of  bor-        Net  amor- 

rowers  sold       tization 

or  agreed      repayable 
Repay-         Prepay-       to  be  sold  \   to  IBRD 


$17.  394.  7 

17,  855. 1 

16. 978.  7 

18, 599. 1 

17.883.0 

22.  405. 8 

14.578.8 

16.  854.  9 

13.1.54.8 

4.293.8 

8.  569. 8 

5.191.0 

2.  010. 1 

2.  200. 1 

1.630.2 

1.  745. 4 

1.536.6 

743.4 

231.7 

471.  5 

1,236.2 

1,353.6 

55.2 

469  6 


$146. 
148. 
146. 
142. 
136. 
128. 
125. 
117. 
110. 
109. 
102. 

94, 

94. 

91. 

87. 

86. 

83. 

80. 

74. 

73. 

68, 

59, 

47. 

45, 


683.1 
269. 1 
7tj8.  0 
568.7 
1116.8 
170.  0 
937.9 
071.2 
96<l.  3 
633,6 
073.  4 
l.Vl.  1 
586.8 
546.0 
442.8 
(«7.  0 
.521.  4 
592.  6 
457  3 
30.5,  .5 
017.  ,S 
062.4 
423.  5 
485.4 


L<):iii  araor- 

tizalion 
les.s  canct'l- 
latjoiis  Ciis 

of  I)<T,  31, 

1S*)3)        1 


Principal  payments  to  I  Obligations! 
»*nk  ofbor- 

— -  -  -j  rowers  sold 

Repay-     I     Prepay-    i  t"Kd 


meats 


ments 


1985- 
1986- 
1987- 
198H- 
19K9- 


73. 
74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

7S. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

•<2, 

h3.    IHS"*- 

rndfterii 
I.<)an 
I.<)an 
I-oan 
I><)an 
I/oan 
Loan 
Loan 
Loan 


■l.st  half.. 
2d  half  _. 
l.^it  half.... 
2d  half  .. 
l-^t  half..  . 
2(1  half  . 
l.st  half.... 
2d  half  .. 
l<t  half..  . 
2d  half  ... 
Nt  half... 
lined 

2.vV-t'.\K:   . 
312-IN-..    . 
329-MOR 
330-I'.\K    . 
331-Pn... 

.34(^I.\- 

:i4x  .M.\ 
3,52-Fr.    .   , 


Total 


$».5. 
34. 
31. 

29, 
23, 

1.5. 
14. 
13. 


9. 

13. 

Is. 

15, 

28, 
8, 
7, 


206.0 
902,0 
2t>4.  0 
555,  0 
410.0 
HHl.O 
WJ9,  0 
125.0 
758.0 
625.  0 
7S0.  0 

622.  3 
624.0 
488.0 
313  0 
000.0 
63.5.0 
000.0 

000. 0 


$110.4 
956.0 


55.2 
110.4 


7.464,878.5  i  $585,820.9 


$127,819  3 


1,727,392.6 


^et  amor. 

tiiaoon 

fpayabla 

to  i6rd 


»«,095.6 

M,94«,o 

31,284.0 

29,555.0 

23,410.0 

15,881.0 

H.  929.0 

13,060.8 

6,6476 

6.625.0 

3,780.0 

2.622.  J 

0,624.0 

13,488.0 

18.313.0 

15.000.0 

28,634.0 

8,000.0 

7,000.0 


5,023,845.7 


Table  2. — Procuremenl  under  IBRD  loans  ' 
[In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  and  percentapes] 


Through  fiscal 
year  1948 


Dol- 
lars 


(») 
12.5 

(») 

(») 

(') 

(') 

(2) 

(') 

(') 

(■) 
3.56.4 
101.2 


Per- 
cent 


Fiscal  year  1949    Fiscal  year  1950  i  Fiscal  year  mi     Fiscal  year  1952  ,  Fiscal  year  1953  |  Fiscal  year  1954  |  Fiscal  year  1955 


Dol-        Per-        Dol-        Per-        Do].        Per-        Dol- 
lars    j    cent         lars        cent         lars     '    cent         lars 


2.6 


75.9 
21.4 


(«) 
1.9 

(') 
(') 
(') 

(') 

(') 
(') 

44.0 
10.3 


470. 1        lOO.  0 


56.2 


1  (r) 

3.3  I  20.4 

(') 

'  (') 

1  (5) 

(2) 

I  r-) 

I  (2) 

,  C-) 

78.3  51,9 

18.3  I  15.5 

100,0  1  87.8 


23.3 


.59,0 
17.7 


(») 

10.7 

{') 

(») 

(') 

(») 

(») 

(') 

(«) 

(2) 

53.3 

13.6 


13.8 


68.6 
17.5 


« 
16.2 
(') 
(') 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(') 
(«) 

120  6 
4.8. 0 


Fiscal  year  1956 


Per- 
cent 


8.8 


65,"3' 

26,0 


Dol-        Per-        Dol-    I    Per- 


lars 


(') 

9.7 
(') 
(') 
(») 
.4 

5.6 
W 
(«) 
(») 

mm 

63.3 


cent         lars        cent 


5.4 


.2 
3.1 


.56.4 
34.9 


9  9 
7.2 

12,3 

22.9 
2.7 

(') 
2.5 
2.8 
5.5 

54.9 

128.5 

4.1 


Dol- 
lars 


Per- 
cent 


3.9 
2.8 
4.9 
9.0 
1.1 


1.8 

7.9 


1, 
1. 
2 

21! 

50. 

1. 


100.0 


lot)  0 


IM  8       1(X).  0       181,0       100,0 


253.3       100.0 


10. 

15. 
1. 

1.' 
4. 
4 

57, 

129 

5. 


239.5 


0.8 

3.3 

4.2 

6.4 

.5 

.1 

.5 

1.8 

1.9 

23.9 

54.0 

2.5 


Dol- 
lars 


6.5 
Ifi.O 

7.5 
32.0 

3.8 
.5 

1.0 

3.4 

5.3 

30.0 

114.9 

6.6 


100.0 


227.5 


Per- 
cent 


2,9 

7.0 

3.3 

14.1 

1.7 

.2 

.4 

1.5 

2.3 

13.2 

50.5 

2.8 


100.0 


Fiscal  year  1957  I  Fiscal  year  1958  j  Fiscal  year  1959  '  Fiscal  year  19t:0    Fiscal  year  1961  [  Fiscal  year  1962  ]  Fiscal  year  1963 


Dol-        Per- 
lars        cent 


6.4 

14.0 

8.0 

43.1 

6.9 

5.2 

2.8 

6.2 

4.4 

25.3 

102.7 

6.6 


2.7 

6.1 

3.4 

18.7 

3.0 

2.2 

1.2 

2.6 

1.9 

11.0 

44.3 

2.8 


231.6 


100.0 


Dol- 
lars 


10.7 

4.2 

4.3 

63.3 

21.4 

29.6 

1.5 

3.5 

4.7 

69  4 

142.8 

13.1 


368.5 


Per- 
cent 


2.9 

1.1 

1.2 

17.2 

5.8 

8.0 

.4 

.9 

1.3 

18.8 

38.8 

3.5 


Dol- 
lars 


13.9 

8.3 

22.  2 

69!  2 

26.  is 

26.3 

2.7 

8.8 

11.4 

87.0 

1-25.8 

21.0 


Per- 
cent 


3.3 

2.0 


5. 

16. 

6. 

6. 


.3 

,4 

.3 

.2 

.6 

2.1 

2.7 

20.5 

29.7 

5.0 


Dol- 
lars 


10.7 

2.8 

17.9 

5f).6 

16.4 

9  6 

9  6 

7.  7 

8.6 

75.8 

93.8 

19  5 


Per- 
cent 


3.3 

.9 

5.6 

15.7 

5.  1 

3.0 

3,0 

2,4 

2,7 

23,5 

29,1 

6,0 


Dol- 
lars 


5,7 

6.2 

17.  S 

45.  1 

20.  4 

10.5 

5.6 

6,0 

11  4 

44  0 

79,3 

14,3 


Per- 
cent 


2.1 

2.3 

6.7 

17.0 

7.  7 

3.9 
2.1 

2  3 

4,3 

It),  5 

29  7 

5  4 


Dol-    I     Pcr- 
lars         cent 


8.6 
5.2 
41.7 
46.8 
23.  0 
21.0 
10.2 
10,6 
15.6 
47.5 
102.6 
13.8 


100.0 


423. 4  I     100.  0       323. 0  I     100  0       266.  3        KX).  0  '     346. 6 


2.5 
1.5 
12.0 
13.5 
6.6 
6.1 
2.9 

3  1 

4  5 
13.7 
29.6 

4.0 


Dol- 
lars 


6.5 

4.2 

49.2 

43.5 

33.1 

20.  0 

9,8 

10,4 

14  2 

54  6 

132  4 

21,3 


Per- 
cent 


Fiscal  year  1964  I     Cumulative 
(to  -Mar.  31)  through 

Mar.  31,  1964 


Dol- 
lars 


1.6 

1.  1 

12.3 

10. 

8. 
5. 
2, 


3 
13 

33 

5, 


4.9 

4.7 

10.6 

35.6 

28.1 

9.1 

3.1 

4.4 

9  9 

42.0 

79  6 

17,9 


Per- 
cent 


2. 

1. 

4. 
14. 
11. 

3. 

1. 

1. 

4, 
16 
31. 

7. 


9    1 
2 


Dol- 
lars 


131.0 
152. 1 
221.0 
492.1 
193.6 
130.9 
55,6 
72.6 
117.7 
647.2 
964.2 
205.7 


Per- 
cent 


3.0 

3.5 

5.0 

11.2 

4.4 

3.0 

1.3 

1.7 

2.7 

14  8 

44,8 

4  6 


100  0       399,  2  I     100.  0 


249  9 


100.0 


4.383.7         100.0 


E.tcludes  local  procurement  and  goods  not  identified  as  to 
procured  under  broad  development  program  loans. 


'  Included  in  ".\11  other." 

N'OTE.— Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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TtMhtS—IBRD  participations  and 
portfolio  sales 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Cumulative  through 
fljcalyear— 

1957 

1988 

isaB 

1960 

1961 

1962  

1963 

May  31,  1964 


Tot^U. 


U.S.  in- 
vestors 


$134.1 
39  3 
27.0 
94.6 
33.9 
94,7 
122.8 
27.9 


Xon- 

U.S.  In- 
vestors 


574.3 


Percentage  taken  by 
U  S.  Investors 

Percentage  taken  by 
non-U.S.  investors. 


Total— 


$200.0 
46.  7 
121.4 
148.  0 
168.2 
224.1 
150.5 
136.1 


Total 


1.19.5,0 


$334.1 
86.0 
148.4 
242.6 
202.1 
318.8 
273.3 
164.0 


1, 


32.5 
67.5 


100.0 


FUTxniE  IBRD  Lending 


(Btcerpt  from  speech  of  George  D.  Woods. 
President  of  IBRD,  before  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association) 

I  think  our  prospects  for  an  active  future 
are  good.  We  ourselves,  to  be  sure,  have 
pointed  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
countries,  the  burden  of  debt  is  rising  to- 
ward a  point  where  they  will  become  doubt- 
ful risks.  In  these  countries,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  Bank  will  be  limited  in 
Its  ability  to  operate.  These  clients  will 
have  to  turn  increasingly  to  sources  able  to 
offer  capital  on  more  lenient  terms,  includ- 
ing the  Bank's  own  afiflllate,  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  financially 
Is  quite  separate  from  the  Bank  and  there- 
fore not  part  of  my  story  here  today. 

But  as  some  of  the  Bank's  customers  turn 
elsewhere,  others  arrive.  Among  important 
new  arrivals,  for  instance,  are  Spain  and 
New  Zealand.  We  made  our  first  loan  in 
Spain  2  months  ago  and  our  first  loan  In 
New  Zealand  last  month;  and  we  expect  to 
be  quite  active  in  these  countries  for  the 
next  several  years  at  least.  Another  new 
arrival  Is  Portugal,  where  we  recently  lent 
money  for  power  development. 

In  many  other  places,  we  will  continue  to 
do  our  normal  business  and  in  some,  the 
pace  is  likely  to  be  more  than  normal.  In 
Nigeria,  for  Instance,  we  are  looking  at  a 
proposal  to  finance  the  development  of  a 
large  hydroelectric  site  on  the  Niger  River. 
In  Venezuela,  to  cite  another  example,  we 
have  already  lent  $130  million  for  highway 
development  and  for  the  Guri  hydroelec- 
tric power  project;  but  our  operations  in 
that  developing  country  are  Just  beginning 
and,  politics  permitting,  should  become  much 
more  important  in  years  to  come.  Moreover, 
I  think  that  from  time  to  time  we  will  be 
lending  to  some  of  the  more  developed  coun- 
tries which  need  our  financing  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  borrowings  In  the  private  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  In  recent  weeks,  for 
example,  we  have  made  $100  million  of  loans 
to  Japan  and  Norway,  and  I  would  expect 
this  kind  of  activity  to  continue. 

While  we  Intend  to  press  ahead  with  the 
big  and  basic  public  utility  projects  that  have 
constituted  most  of  our  business  in  the 
past — and  doubtless  will  constitute  most  of 
our  business  in  the  future — I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Bank's  Executive  Directors 
that  we  widen  our  efforts  on  other  fronts. 
We  ought  to  be  prepared,  I  believe,  to  give 
more  technical  advice  and  assistance  to  help 
In  the  formulation  of  projects  in  those  coun- 
tries which  are  inexperienced  in  administra- 
tion and  technology.  Even  in  countries 
where  the  development  process  has  been  well 
begun,  It  may  be  advisable  to  follow  develop- 


ment into  its  more  advanced  stages  and  to 
finance  enterprises  of  a  more  varied  and 
complex  sort  than  the  large  powerplants  and 
transportation  projects  that  have  been  our 
specialty  up  to  now. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  do  more  to  help 
agricvQture,  extending  our  assistance  beyond 
loans  for  large-scale  irrigation  and  flood 
control  to  such  activltlea  as  helping  to  fi- 
nance comprehensive  agricultural  Improve- 
ment programs  and  strengthening  organiza- 
tions that  could  extend  credit  and  technical 
help  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  industrial  field,  we  have  In  mind 
becoming  more  concerned  with  the  financing 
of  individual  industrial  projects,  and  helping, 
through  technical  assistance  as  well  as  fi- 
nance, to  develop  industries  of  kinds  new  in 
the  developing  countries.  In  addition,  we  are 
exploring  the  desirability  of  long-term  fi- 
nancing in  appropriate  cases,  for  the  import 
of  pieces  of  equipment,  components  and 
8F>are  parts,  where  the  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  buy  such  equipment 
from  abroad  has  prevented  full  use  of  exist- 
ing Industrial  capacity.  It  makes  little  or  no 
sense  to  finance  spectacular  new  capacity 
when  production  facilities  already  in  place 
are  only  partially  in  operation  because  of  the 
lack  of  maintenance  parts. 

I  have  also  recommended  to  the  Bank's 
Executive  Directors  that  we  enter  the  field 
of  education,  by  lending  for  technical  and 
vocational  education  and  training  projects 
and  for  general  secondary  school  facilities. 

We  are  also  considering  the  modification 
in  suitable  cases,  of  the  terms  of  our  lend- 
ing. In  particular  instances,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  lengthen  the  grace  p)eriod,  to  al- 
low the  project  being  financed  to  be  brought 
into  full  earning  power  or  to  give  a  longer 
breathing  spell  to  a  borrower  whose  repay- 
ment capacity  may  take  some  years  to  build 
up.  It  may  also  sometimes  be  appropriate 
to  lend  at  somewhat  longer  term  than  our 
maximum,  up  to  now,  of  25  years. 

I  have  already  said,  and  let  me  repeat,  that 
these  new  kinds  of  lending  would  supple- 
ment, not  supplant,   the  kinds  of   lending 
the   Bank  already   does.     Let   me   add   one 
other  thing:    In  new  fields,  as   In  the  old 
ones,  the  Bank  Is  not  going  to  try  to  supply 
all  the  capital  needed— that  would  be  far 
beyond  our  resources  In  any  case.    What  we 
are  going  to  do,  as  we  have  already  done  In 
other  Instances,  Is  to  develop  techniques  of 
organization  and  finance  that  will  encour- 
age others  to  follow  the  way.     We  want  to 
finance  pilot  projects,  not  to  try  to  do  It  all. 
Having  set  out  some  of  the  things  which 
the  Bank  may  do  In  the  future,  let  me  men- 
tion a  few  things  the  Bank  certainly  will  not 
do.     We  win  not  finance  projects,  of  what- 
ever kind,  unless  we  think  they  are  of  high 
priority,  have  been  well  studied  and  will  be 
efficiently   carried   out.     We    will    not    lend 
more  money  In  any  country  than  we  feel  It 
reasonable  to  expect  can  ultimately  be  re- 
paid    We  do  not  Intend  to  make  loans  on 
so-called  soft  terms.     On   the  contrary,  we 
will  continue  to  relate  our  Interest  charges 
to  the  cost  of  money  to  us— not  only  to  as- 
sure our  own  financial  strength  but  also  to 
facilitate  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  busi- 
ness of  financing  our  clients  to  the  estab- 
lished money  markets  of  the  world. 


Address  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
ON  Trade  and  Development,  Geneva, 
March  25,  1964 
(By  George  D.  Woods,  President,  World 
Bank,  International  Finance  Corporation, 
and  International  Development  Associa- 
tion) 

The  World  Bank  welcomes  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  the  deliberations  of  this 
United    Nations    Conference    on    Trade    and 


Development— and  we  Intend  to  participate 
actively  and  affirmatively.  For  world  trade 
is  not  a  subject  of  remote  interest  to  the 
Bank;  it  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  Immediate 
concern.  Indeed,  our  charter  expUciUy  rec- 
ognizes the  intimate  connection  between 
international  investment  and  Internation*! 
trade.  And.  as  the  agenda  of  this  Confer- 
ence clearly  demonstratea,  both  investmwit 
and  trade  are  baalc  to  economic  develop- 
ment, which  U  the  essential  preoccupation 
of  the  Bank. 

I  suggest  that,  in  approaching  ita  agenda, 
the  aim  of  this  Conference  must  not  be 
merely  to  stlmiUate  debate,  to  exchange 
views,  and  to  formulate  issues.  It  must  be 
nothing  less  than  to  make  a  real  start  in 
evolving  International  trade  and  develop- 
ment poUcles  which  are  more  adequate  than 
those  presently  prevailing  for  stimulating 
economic  growth  throughout  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Fortunately,  the  conference  is  meeting  at 
a  propitious  moment.     World  trade  Is  grow- 
ing as  fast  today  as  at  any  time  In  the  pres- 
ent century.    The  long  decline  in  commodity 
prices  has  now  been  arrested  and,  in  some 
degree,  reversed.     Nearly  20  years  of  devel- 
opment effort  have  brought  many  countrlee 
to  a  better  position  to  undertake  the  decisive 
changes  of  production  they  must  achieve  for 
a  better  standard  of  living.    And,  not  least 
important,  there  is  in  prospect  a  sustained 
rise  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  cotin- 
tries.     The  consequences  of  good  that  can 
fiow  from  that  are  enormous — a  greatly  In- 
creased demand  for  Imports  generally,  In- 
cluding a  contlntiatlon  of  the  more  buoyant 
demand   for   primary   commodities;    an   In- 
creased ability  on  the  part  of  the  Industrial 
countries  to  accommodate  imports  frcMn  the 
developing  countries  without  causing  severe 
hardship  to  their  own  producers;  and  per- 
haps most  significant  of  all,  an  enhanced 
capacity  to  provide  development  assistance. 
The  scope  for  action  on  many  fronts  Is 
greatly  Increased  by  the  present  state  of  the 
world    economy.    We   can   advance   on   our 
problems   In   a  mood,   not   of  caution  and 
misgivings,  but  of  confidence  and  high  ex- 
pectancy. 

Not  all  of  the  questions  which  this  Con- 
ference win  consider  He  within  the  reach  of 
the  Bank  and  its  affiliated  organizations;  but 
we  nevertheless  are  prepared  to  consider  a 
wide  range  of  actions  In  an  effort  to  assist 
in  reaching  cooperative  solutions  to  these 
questions.  We  are  ready,  for  Instance,  to 
Join  actively  In  the  search  for  answers  to 
the  vexing  question  of  how  to  stabilize  In- 
come from  commodity  exports.  We  want  to 
assist  In  enhancing  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries,  and  In  seeking  ways  of  making  the 
burden  of  International  Indebtedness  more 
manageable.  We  want  above  all  to  Increase 
our  own  contribution  to  the  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  themselves  to  diversify 
and  strengthen  their  economies,  for  It  Is  here 
that  we  think  the  most  fundamental  solu- 
tions lie. 

The  trade  Issues  facing  this  Conference 
are  many  and  complex.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  any  simple  formula  or  master 
stroke.  One  guiding  idea,  however,  can  make 
our  task  easier :  that  what  we  can  accomplish 
In  the  middle  and  long  run  will  be  worth 
more  than  It  will  cost  us  In  the  short  run. 
In  the  short  run,  measures  to  change  the 
existing  patterns  of  trade  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  export  markets  for  the  developing 
countries  are  likely  to  be  painful.  In  the 
long  run,  however — and  It  need  not  In  fact 
be  such  a  very  long  run— such  an  expansion 
of  trade  necessarily  brings  advantages  to  both 
industrial  and  developing  nations.  It  also 
requires  action  by  both  Industrial  and  de- 
veloping nations. 
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IndiutrUI  countries  are  con- 
action  Is  of  many  dlf- 
These  nations  will  have  to 
Itmlnatlon  of  those  elements 
now  exist  on  the  imports- 
products.    They  will  have  to 
more  receptive  to  Im- 
goods  from  the  de- 
And  they  will  have  to 
groupings  of  the  devel- 
designed  to  stimulate  trade 
goods  among  themselves. 
Industrial    countries   must 
iiwn  regional  groupings  freeze 
,  locking  out  exports  in 
developing  countries   can 
y  If  larger  markets  are  avail- 
ess  developed  nations  be  able 
mere  Import  substitution   to 
efficient  industries  based  on 
scale. 

countries   must,   in   addi- 
help  liberate  the  underdevel- 
from  a  difficulty  particularly 
nany  participants  in  this  Con- 
30  countries,  accounting  for 
trade  of  the  developing  world, 
on  a  single  commodity  for 
their  export  earnings;   and 
are  dependent  on  only 
Despite  the  overall  Increase 
the  demand  for  primary  com- 
70wn  only  slowly,  and  prices 
The  value  of  the  exports  of 
nations  as  a  group  has 
the  war  at  a  rate  only  of 
percent  a  year.     This   is  less 
in  the  volume  of  such  ex- 
slgnlficantly,    less    than 
the  level  of  developmental 
for  a  satisfactory  growth  of 
but  one  striking  example, 
coimtries  Increased  the 
exports  of  primary  commod- 
during  the  period  from 
1962,  but  they  actually  earned 
in  the  last  year  of  the 
the  first, 
help  the  developing  countries 
overdependence  on  the  ex- 
goods  appears  to  me  incon- 
the  long  nin,  as  I  have  said, 
olutlon  is  for  those  countries 
for  the  home  market 
^oods  which  they  now  import 
their    export    production. 
Increased  industrialization 
productivity  within  the  agri- 
These  processes  take  time. 
>rompt  consideration  needs  to 
neasures   for   moderating   the 
upon   the   orderly   develop- 
countriee  which  result  from 
in  their  export  earnings, 
will  be  discussing  over  the 
Whether  the  answer,  or  part  of 
to  seek  greater  price  stability 
agreements,  or  to  try  to 
effects    of    price    fluctuations 
new   form   of   compensatory 
try  some  new  approach  alto- 
Important    thing   for   present 
Increasing  awareness  on  the 
nations  that  the  prob- 
and that  practicable  solutions 
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eady  indicated,  it  seems  likely 
Bank's  role  will  be  primarily 
tongnin  process  of  diversiflca- 
mddernlzation,    rather    than    to 
mltlg  itlng   measures.     But   we   are 
to    Join    in    exploring    the 
;  indeed,  we  are  already  deeply 
studies  of  the  coffee  problem 
market    for    extra-long-staple 
feel  confident  that  such  ex- 
enable  the  Bank  and  the  In- 
D^velopment  Association   (IDA) 
within  our  means  and  within 
of  our  charters,  increas- 


ingly effective  measures  to  assist  countries 
afflicted  with  difficult  commodity  problems. 
Let  me  turn  now  from  the  shorter  term 
trade  issues  to  the  longer  run  and  more 
fundamental  problem  of  bringing  about  in 
the  developing  world  more  diversified  and 
more  efficient  production.  On  this  front. 
where  we  in  the  Bank  can  claim  some  ex- 
pertise, I  am  convinced  that  there  are  prom- 
ising opportunities  for  advance.  During  the 
1960's,  the  developing  countries  as  a  whole 
achieved  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
nearly  4«4  percent,  despite  the  slackening 
of  the  rate  in  the  later  years  of  the  period 
and  in  the  face  of  a  rate  of  population 
growth  that  in  many  cases  represented  a 
heavy  burden  on  already  limited  resources. 
Over  this  decade  of  accomplishment,  there 
was  an  impressive  accumulation  of  new  as- 
sets in  the  form  of  basic  supports  to  a  pro- 
ductive economy — roads  and  railroads,  ports 
and  power  stations — and  a  growing  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  In  dealing  with  develop- 
ment. Many  countries — although,  unfortu- 
nately, by  no  means  all — are  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  go  forward  Into  new  kinds  of  pro- 
duction and  into  better  balanced  patterns  of 
trade.  Development  assistance  to  them 
ought  to  be  increased.  Merely  to  hold  that 
assistance  level,  or  even,  as  at  times  ap- 
pears to  be  a  possibility,  to  let  It  decline, 
would  be  to  waste  foolishly  all  the  hard-won 
gains  of  the  postwar  era. 

Now  also  is  the  time  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  development  assistance.  This  means, 
in  particular,  supporting  those  programs 
and  projects  which  promise  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic return  to  the  developing  countries  and 
avoiding  those  which  serve  primarily  the 
short-range  political  or  commercial  ends  of 
the  industrial  nations.  The  quality  of  aid 
has  recently  benefited  by  the  coordination 
efforts  of  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee of  the  OECD  and  the  growing  sophis- 
tication of  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves. Consultative  groups  organized  by  the 
Bank  for  several  countries  are  also  helping, 
and  we  expect  to  expand  this  activity  as  we 
find  appropriate  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
more  progress  needs  to  be  made,  and  in 
particular  there  must  be  more  concentration 
of  effort  upon  those  countries  which  show 
that  they  are  able  to  utilize  aid  effectively. 

Moreover,  the  terms  of  aid  must  continue 
to  be  Improved,  for  the  problem  of  debt 
service  continues  to  be  pressing.  In  the 
7-year  p>eriod.  1955-62.  the  public  indebted- 
ness of  the  developing  world  appears  to 
have  increased  two  and  a  half  times.  Over 
the  same  period,  debt  service  payments  rose 
by  almost  four  times,  due  largely  to  the 
high  proportion  of  the  debt  represented  by 
short-  and  medium-term  suppliers'  credits. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  the  aggregate  public  debt  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1962  was  only  about 
8  years.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
debt  buraen,  some  governments  have  moved 
to  lighten  the  rerms  of  their  assistance,  by 
forgoing  Interett  for  a  Initial  period  of 
years  or  otherwise  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  Interest  burden,  or  by  extending  the 
length  of  their  loans.  Other  governments, 
imfortunately.  appear  to  be  offering  develop- 
ment assistance  on  harder  rather  than  easier 
terms,  a  tendency  which,  in  my  view,  can 
only  be  self-defeating  in  the  end. 

A  few  countrl6Ss>gre  now  caught  In  an 
acute  cash  squeeze  which  may  require  spe- 
cial action  by  their  creditors.  Others  may 
find  themselves  In  the  same  position  unless 
both  they  and  their  creditors  use  greater 
discretion  In  connection  with  offering  and 
accepting  future  short-term  credits.  This 
kind  of  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  simply 
by  a  debt  reorganization  unless  that  reor- 
ganization is  accompanied  by  appropriate 
and  effective  agreements: 

"On  the  part  of  the  debtor  country,  to 
take  all  measures  within  its  capacity  to  bring 


its  balance  of  payments  under  control  ^^ 
to  meet  its  obligations  as  they  fall  due 

"On  the  part  of  the  creditors,  to  oroVid. 
the  debtor  with  capital  on  long  term  tom^t 
legitimate  development  need;  and 

"On  the  part  of  both  debtor  and  creditor, 
to  avoid,  in  the  future,  the  kind  of  short' 
term  credit  transactions  which  caused  thi 
trouble  in  the  first  place."  ^* 

Let  me  add  that,  where  all  parties  con- 
cerned are  willing  to  agree  to  appropriate 
disciplines  in  connection  with  a  debt  adiust 
ment.  they  will  find  the  Bank  ready  to  con 
aider  adapting  its  own  financing  to  th» 
necessities  of  the  situation  and  to  assist 
when  requested  to  do  so.  In  working  out  thii 
required  new  financial  regime. 

I  have  spoken  up  to  now  primarily  of  stcM 
which  the  industrial  nations  can  take  to  helo 
those  less  developed.  Much— indeed  most^ 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  however,  must  be 
done  by  the  developing  countries  themselves 
The  industrial  countries  can  provide  a  fa.^ 
vorable  trade  environment  for  building  ud 
production  within  the  developing  nations 
and  they  can  help  in  that  process  by  supply^ 
Ing  skills,  equipment  and  finance  But  the 
development  process  itself  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  domestic  effort,  for  which  no 
amount  of  external  help  can  be  a  substitute 

First  and  foremost,  what  is  required  of  the 
developing  countries  is  a  set  of  policies  and 
conditions  conducive  to  productive  invest- 
ment. I  have  in  mind  not  only  such  basic 
elements  as  political  and  financial  stability 
I  have  m  mind  equally  the  provision  of  in- 
centives to  productive  investment  through 
appropriate  changes  in  land  tenure  systems 
and  through  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  proper  tax  regimes. 

I  have  in  mind,  too,  the  building  of  edu- 
catlonal  systems  adapted  to  development 
needs.  And  I  have  in  mind  the  formulation 
of  public  investment  programs  designed,  not 
to  advance  the  immediate  political  Interests 
of  the  particular  government  in  power  or 
the  business  Interests  of  particular  economic 
groups  or  localities,  but  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  long-term  bal- 
anced economic  growth  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The  determined  and  slnglemlnded  pur- 
suit of  such  a  set  of  policies  could  well 
arouse  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  with  effects  that  would  be 
dramatic.  Not  the  least  of  these  effects 
might  be  to  recapture  or  unearth  those  large 
amounts  of  domestic  capital  which  have  fled 
many  less  developed  countries  for  invest- 
ment elsewhere,  or  which  have  simply  dis- 
appeared into  hoards  for  safekeeping.  To 
bring  this  blood  cotu-slng  back  Into  the  veins 
of  the  developing  nations'  economies  would 
be  an  achievement  of  major  importance.  It 
would  also  help  bring  about  another  con- 
sequence of  great  moment,  by  attracting 
more  foreign  Investment.  Foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  developing  countries  is  not 
merely  desirable,  it  is  indispensable.  It  not 
only  adds  to  capital  Infiow  and  facilitates 
the  introduction  of  new  productive  tech- 
niques; it  is  also  likely  to  bring  In  interna- 
tional partners  whose  knowledge  of  trade 
channels  can  provide  the  leading  edge  lor 
the  entry  of  home  industry  into  world  mar- 
kets. 

One  other  significant  opportunity  lies  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  developing  world.  As  the 
Secretfiry  General's  report  points  out,  nearly 
100  of  the  developing  countries  have  popula- 
tions of  less  than  15  million.  Two- thirds 
have  populations  of  less  than  5  million,  less, 
that  is,  than  the  population  of  any  one 
of  many  of  the  world's  leading  cities — of  Chi- 
cago, for  Instance,  or  London,  Los  Angeles, 
Moscow,  New  York,  Paris,  or  Tokyo.  Pew 
of  these  countries,  standing  alone,  offer  a 
sufficiently  large  base  for  the  efficient  use 
of  productive  resources.  For  these  countries 
the  hope  for  satisfactory  development  lies 
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SSVirler^:  enlarge  markets,  and  ration 
Si'p'iXtlon  among  themselves  We  in 
!i«  Bank  have  for  a  long  time  sought  to  en- 
*^  ,J^e  re^onal  groupings  of  this  kind  and 
2n  not  oSrwelcome  but  seek  out  similar 
'^Ir^mltlw  m  the  future,  since  for  many 
SS;S  iTs  is  Clearly  the  path  to  healthy 

^^country  or  group  of  countries  pre- 
r^  to   adopt   economic    development  as 
r^Stral  objwtive  of  its  policy  wUl  find 
thfBank  together  with  its  affiliates,  a  wlU- 
Sg  SSi  hipe.  a  powerful  ally.    Our  own 
development  role  has  been  constantly  ex- 
Sing  and  our  operations  have,  over  toe 
vS^    proceeded   at  an  ever  faster  tempo. 
S  and  investments  made  by  the  Bai^ 
BTOUP  of  institutions  in  support  of  projects 
S  increase  production  in  the  less  developed 
countries  now  aggregate  more  than  $5  Mi  Wl- 
vTon     In  the  1963  calendar  year,  the  level 
of  our  financing  reached  the  equivalent  of  a 
billion  dollars  and  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  it  may  be  above  that  figure, 
S  stand  at  the  highest  level  in  our  history^ 
Of  this  record  and  of  the  momentxim  It 
reflects  we    can    justly   be   proud.    We   axe 
nroud  but  we  are  not  satisfied.    The  decade 
of  the  1960's  confronts  the  Bank  with  prob- 
lems different  from   those  it  faced  in  the 
1950'8-  the  approaches  and  solutions  which 
have  served  the  Bank  well  In  the  past  as 
It  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  members 
are  no  longer  fully  adequate  or  appropriate. 
Among  other  things,  we  had  only  56  mem- 
bers 10  years  ago;  now  we  have  102,  and  20 
of  these  became  members  in  the  last  year. 
Many  of  oiir  most  recent  members  are  new 
not  only  to  the  Bank  but  to  the  interna- 
tional cwnmunlty.     Inexperienced  in  devel- 
opment administration,  they  need  different 
kinds  of  assistance,  both  financial  and  tech- 
'  nical.  from  those  appropriate  for  countries 
which  have  been  longer  on  their  own.     If 
the  Bank  is  to  go  on  being  a  dynamic  agent 
of  economic  progress,  it  mxist  adapt  itself 
to  the  changing  development  envlroimient 
and  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  its 
membership.    The   Bank,   no   less   than   its 
members,  must  continue  to  grow. 

And  so,  we  have  embarked  on  a  program 
of  critical  self-analysis,  to  consider  wherein 
and  to  what  extent  our  policies  and  internal 
organization  need  to  be  modified  and  the 
direction  or  emphasis  of  oxir  activities 
changed. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  reexamina- 
tion has  been  a  decision  to  expand  the  scope 
of  our  financing.  Up  to  now,  the  Bank  has 
been  concerned  chiefly  with  large-scale  proj- 
ects to  develop  better  transportation  and  new 
soiu-ces  of  energy.  We  do  not  propose  to 
abandon  these  fields,  and  Indeed,  they  no 
doubt  win  continue  to  absorb  the  major 
portion  of  our  funds. 

Building  infrastructure,  however.  Is  not  an 
end  in  Itself.  We  have  concluded  that  we 
should  now  greatly  Increase  our  assistance 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
which  Infrastructure  is  Intended  to  support 
and  promote. 

We  have  In  mind,  for  example,  assisting 
comprehensive  agricultural  schemes  to  in- 
crease productivity  on  individual  land  hold- 
ings, and  hope  especially  to  help  strengthen 
organizations  which  extend  credit  or  techni- 
cal help  to  farmers.  And  because  the  in- 
vestment requirements  of  agricultural  proj- 
ects call  primarily  for  local  currency  expen- 
ditures, I  am  recommending  to  the 
Executive  Directors  that  the  Bank  evidence 
greater  willingness  to  help  finance  such  ex- 
penditures. Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
we  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO)  in  ovir  plan  to  inten- 
sify our  support  of  agrlculttual  development 
on  this  broader  scale. 

We    are    also   seeking   ways   to   vary    and 
broaden  the  nature  of  our  assistance  to  In- 


long-term  financing  for  programs  to  Import 
individual  pieces  of  equipment,  components 
and  spare  parts  in  oases  where  existing  In- 
dustrial capacity  is  not  fully  used  because 
there   is   a   lack  of   foreign  exchange  wltti 
which  to  buy  such  equipment  from  abroad. 
Other  approaches,  designed  particularly  to 
enable  us  to  be  of  greater  help  to  private 
indxistrial   enterprises,   are   being   explored. 
Above  all,  we  intend  to  continue  to  press 
forward  with  our  support  of  private  Indus- 
trial    development     oompcmles.     Seventeen 
such  institutions,  in  Asda,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,     have    already    been    set    up    or 
strengthened  by  the  Bank  group  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Intemationtil  Finance  Cor- 
poration   (IPC).     This  growing  network  of 
organizations,  equipped  to  tap  both  inter- 
national and  domestic  capital  and  to  provide 
managerial    and    technical     assistance    for 
growing  Industries,  is  giving  a  new  impetus 
to  the  economic  development  of  many  of  our 
member  countries. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  Industry  depends  In  large 
part,  however,  on  how  effectively  the  Initi- 
ative, Intelligence  and  skills  of  the  people  of 
the  borrowing  countries  are  mobilized  for 
productive  purposes.     Efforts  to  enable  hu- 
man beings  to  realize  their  fullest  potential 
must  be  of  many  different  kinds,  but  some- 
where near  the  root  of  the  process  must  be 
education.     IDA  entered  this  field  some  time 
ago  and  the  Bank  expects  shortly  to  make 
its  first  loan  for  education  purposes.     In  our 
efforts  to  do  more  to  help  create  the  facilities 
for  the  spread  of  education  we  shall  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cult\n-al  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) ,  vrtth  which  we  plan  Jointly 
to  explore   and  support  new  projects.    We 
hope  that  one  Important  consequence  of  our 
decision  to  enter  the  field  of  education  fi- 
nancing will  be  to  encourage  othfers  to  in- 
tensify their  efforts  in  this  sector. 

So  much  for  an  Indication  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Bank  is  determined  to  expand  the 
horizons  of  its  lending.  A  second  result  of 
our  reexamination  of  our  policies  has  been 
the  adoption  of  some  greater  flexibility  in  the 
terms  of  our  financing.  We  have  already.  In 
one  significant  case,  given  a  borrowing  coun- 
try the  unusually  long  grace  period  of  8 
years  before  requiring  the  first  amortization 
payments  on  ovu:  loan,  in  order  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  borrower's  difficult  short-term 
financial  situation.  We  have  also  begun  to 
lend  at  somewhat  longer  term  than  was  our 
practice  in  the  past,  where  this  is  justified 
by  the  prospective  life  of  the  project  and  Is 
desirable  in  light  of  the  country's  economic 
position.  And  we  are  examining  the  whole 
problem  of  local  expenditure  financing  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
agricultural  projects. 

A  third  decision  which  has  emerged  from 
the  review  of  our  activities  is  that  our  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  activities  must 
be  greatly  Ailarged.     As  most  of  you  know, 
the  Bank  dfcided  long  ago  that  the  effective 
discharge  of  its  development  responsibilities 
required  it  to  supplement  its  lending  opera- 
tions with  many  types  of  technical  assist- 
ance.   We  have  been  particularly  concerned, 
up  to  now,  with  development  planning.    We 
have  helped  25  countries  to  draw  up  pro- 
grams of  economic  development;   we  main- 
tain an  Economic  Development  Institute  as 
a  senior  staff   college  whose   purpose  is   to 
improve  both  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  development  programs;  and  we  have  es- 
tablished  a   Development   Advisory    Service 
whose  members  are  now  functioning  as  pro- 
gram advisers  to  11  governments  in  the  less 
developed  world. 

Without  in  any  way  reducing  these  efforts, 
we  propose  now  to  put  greatly  increased 
emphasis  on  assisting  ovu'  members  to  iden- 
tify and  prepare  projects.  We  have  come  to 
this   decision   because   the   fiow   of   sound. 


econcanlcally  viable  projects  coming  forwsrd 
from  many  developing  countries  today  Is  not 
enough  to  enable  these  countries  to  reallae 
the  grovrth  rate  which  It  is  within  their 
capacity  to  attain.  It  Is  not  that  good  In- 
vestment opportunities  are  lacking;  what  Is 
lacking  la  Initiative  and  proper  organization 
to  enable  those  opportunities  to  be  realized. 
Assistance  In  project  preparation  Is  not  a 
new  departure  for  us.  Tbe  Bank,  and  IPC 
as  well,  seldom  finance  a  project  without  hav- 
ing made  suggestions  which  will  add  to 
Its  practicability  and  Increase  Its  economic 
and  financial  return.  In-  recent  months,  how- 
ever, we  have  given  Increased  attention  to 
the  project  problem.  We  have  added  spe- 
cialized cotirses  in  project  evaluation  to  the 
curriculum  of  oxir  Economic  Development 
Institute. 

We  have  undertaken  more  and  more  pre- 
in vestment  studies  of  possible  projects  and 
sector  programs,  both  as  executing  agency 
for  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and  on 
our  own.  For  the  future,  we  are  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  increasing  the  number 
of  oxir  field  representatives  responsible  for 
providing  assistance  in  project  planning  on 
the  spot.  And  the  partnership  arrangements 
with  FAO  and  UNESCO  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  designed,  among  other  things,  to 
expand  the  number  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  agrictUtural  and  education  projects  avail- 
able for  financhig.  But  we  are  fully  aware 
that  these  efforts,  in  relation  to  the  need,  are 
modest  and  we  are  anxious  to  explore  sug- 
gestions for  helping  still  fiu^her  to  accelerate 
the  fiow  of  good  investment  projects.  For 
such  a  flow  is  a  sinequa  non  for  economic 
progress. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  sine  qua  non — 
adequate  resources  with  which  to  finance 
those  projects.  And  that  brings  me  to  my 
last  point:  however  much  success  we  may 
have  in  reorienting  Bank  policies  and  in  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  Bank  lending  and  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  to  meet  the  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  1960's,  the  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts  will,  as  a  practical  matter,  be 
circumscribed  by  the  adequacy  of  the  funds 
available  to  us. 

Certainly  the  minimum  acceptable  target 
for  Bank/IDA  activity  over  the  next  decade 
should  be  to  make  as  large  a  net  contribution 
to  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  as 
these  institutions  have  made  in  the  past;  our 
aim  must  in  fact  be  much  higher  if  the  goal 
of  satisfactory  economic   progress   is  to  be 
achieved.     Since  the  Bank  is  entering  upon 
a  period  in  which  it  will  be  receiving  very 
sizable  repayments  of  the  principal  of  loans 
made  in  earlier  years,  even  the  minimum  goal 
will  call  for  a  correspondingly  large  Increase 
in  the  gross  level  of  flnancing  by  the  Bank 
and  IDA  in  the  years  ahead.    The  Bank,  wl«i 
access  to  private  capital  markets,  should  be 
able  to  flnd  resources  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  proposed  new  dimensions  of  its 
lending.    But  a  greatly  Increased  proportion 
of  development  assistance  must  in  future  be 
made   available   on   terms   which    impose   a 
minimal  burden   of  debt  service  "Pf^ J^® 
recipient  countries.     Insofar  as  multilateral 
development    assistance    is    concerned,    this 
calls  for  a  greater  role  to  be  played  by  m/L 
And  IDA  can  play  that  greater  role  only  If  Ite 
own  resources  are  considerably  augmented. 
The  terms  on  which  IDA  makes  its  credits 
available  preclude  the  possibility  of  raising 
funds  through  borrowing  in  the  private  mar- 
ket   as  the  Bank  does.     IDA  must  Instead 
look   primarily   to   governments  for   Its  re- 
sources.    The    relative    speed    with    which 
IDA'S  initial  funds  have  been  committed  or 
earmarked  for  sound  and  priority  develop- 
ment projects,  and  the  volume  of  applica- 
tions for  additional  credits  now  under  con- 
sideration or  clearly  visible  in  the  offing,  are 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  adding  sub- 
stantially to  the  resources  at  IDA'S  disposi- 
tion    Fortunately,  the  financial  situation  of 
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Is  now  such  that  It  is  In  a 
1  oake  a  contribution  to  this  end. 
the  level  which  the  Bank's  re- 
reached.  It  no  longer  seems  nec- 
to  those  reserves  each  year, 
the  full  amo\uit  of  the  Bank's 
It  Is  accordingly  my  Intention 
to  the  Bank's  Executive  Di- 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
transfer  to  IDA  a  p<»tlon  of 
let  earnings  for  the  year  which 
have  been  distributed  as  a 
this  policy,  if  approved  and  con- 
Ezecutlve  Directors,  as  I  am 
It  will  be,  should  over  a  pe- 
provide  IDA  with  considerable 
strength. 

promptly  add  that,  even  with 
from   the   Bank,   the   needs 
vas  created  to  meet  cannot  be 
governmental   subscriptions   at 
level.    I  earnestly  urge,  there- 
contributing  governments  par- 
tbls  Conference  reexamine  the 
t^elr  pledges  to  IDA  in  the  light 
Investment  reqxilrements  of 
countries  as  they  may  be  re- 
the  course  of   o\ir  delibera- 
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to  conclude  on  the  same  note 
at  the  outset  of  these  re- 
problems  with  which  we  will  be 
despite    their   urgency,   are 
Insoluble  if  our  vision  is  ob- 
the  blinders  of  immediate  self- 
if  we  cast  those  blinders  aside, 
Solutions  within  the  framework 
Interest  In  long-term  eco- 
,  the  outlines  of  the  path  to 
I  am  confident,  soon  appear, 
must  be  our  aim  that,  by  the 
adjoxirns,  we  shall  have 
mfeasurable    distance    along    that 
have  Identified  and  isolated  a 
8^>eclflc  in-ograma  worthy  of  fur- 
and  we  shall  have  agreed 
tlonal  and  other  arrangements 
work  forward.    It  mxist  Ln  short 
resolve  to  press  on  with 
here  and   now  beginning 
solutions  to  our  problems 
development  are  reached. 
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said,  the  World  Bank  moved 
marshal  its  resources  more 
*or  the  great  task  of  aiding 
develoi^ing  world.     Much  more  re- 
done, but  what  was  done  at 
to  the  good. 
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International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
merts.  as  well  as  of  an  observer  of  the  Swiss 
National  Bank.  The  conclusions  and 
decisions  of  the  Ministers  and  Governors 
were  greatly  assisted  by  these  studies,  the 
results  of  which  are  described  in  the  accom- 
panjrlng  annex. 

2.  In  reviewing  the  functioning  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  the  Ministers 
and  Governors  resifflrmed  their  conviction 
that  a  structure  based,  as  the  present  is,  on 
fixed  exchange  rates  and  the  established 
price  of  gold,  has  proved  its  value  as  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  for  the  future. 
They  further  agreed  that  Increasingly  close 
cooperation  among  monetary  authorities  was 
an  essential  element  supporting  the  system. 
As  concerns  liquidity,  the  Ministers  and  Gov- 
ernors are  agreed  that,  for  the  international 
monetary  system  as  a  whole,  supplies  of  gold 
and  reserve  currencies  are  fully  adequate  for 
the  present  and  are  likely  to  be  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  These  reserves  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  broad  range  of  credit  facili- 
ties. The  continuing  growth  of  world  trade 
and  payments  is  likely  to  entail  a  need  for 
larger  international  liquidity.  This  need 
may  be  met  by  an  expansion  of  credit  facili- 
ties and.  In  the  longer  run.  may  possibly 
call   for  some  new  form  of  reserve  asset. 

3.  The  smooth  functioning  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  depends  on  the 
avoidance  of  major  and  persistent  interna- 
tional imbalances  and  on  the  effective  use 
of  appropriate  policies  by  national  govern- 
ments to  correct  them  when  they  occur.  The 
Ministers  and  Governors  have  therefore  de- 
cided to  initiate  a  thorough  study  of  the 
measures  and  instruments  best  suited  for 
achieving  this  purpose  compatibly  with  the 
pursuit  of  essential  Internal  objectives.  In 
view  of  the  experience  It  has  already  ac- 
quired in  this  field,  working  party  3  of  the 
OECD  Is  being  Invited  to  take  charge  of  this 
study. 

4.  A  significant  development  In  the  evolu- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  system  has 
been  the  emergence  of  a  wide  range  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  credit  facilities,  no- 
tably to  cope  with  speculative  movements 
and  sudden  pressures.  There  has  at  the 
same  time  been  Increasing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  way  in  which  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits  and  surpluses  are  financed 
has  implications  for  countries  other  than 
those  directly  concerned. 

The  Ministers  and  Governors  have  conse- 
quently agreed  on  the  usefulness  of  partici- 
pating, through  the  international  Institu- 
tions which  are  already  concerned  with  these 
problems,  in  a  "multilateral  surveillance"  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  financing  balance-of- 
payments  disequlUbria.  To  this  end.  they 
have  approved  arrangements  which  will  give 
the  monetary  authorities  of  countries  par- 
ticipating in  them  a  more  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  view  of  major  trends  and  will 
afford  them  a  better  basis  for  strengthening 
their  policy  cooperation  In  the  international 
monetary  sphere.  This  should  help  them  to 
avoid  excesses  or  shortages  In  the  means  of 
financing  surpluses  or  deficits  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  well  as  to  discuss  meas- 
ures appropriate  for  each  country  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  economic  outlook. 
The  Ministers  and  Governors  of  the  group 
will  meet  from  time  to  time  to  survey  cur- 
rent developments  in  this  field. 

5.  Looking  further  into  the  future,  since 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  supply  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves  may  prove  to 
be  Inadequate  for  the  overall  reserve  needs 
of  the  world  economy,  the  Ministers  and 
Governors,  without  prejudging  any  aspect 
of  this  question,  have  approved  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  their  deputies  for  a  study 
group  to  examine  various  proposals  regard- 
ing the  creation  of  reserve  assets  either 
throug'n  the  IMF  or  otherwise. 


6.  Finally,    the    Ministers   and  OovBm 
have  exchanged  views  on  the  adequacy  om^ 
ternational  credit  arrangements     The  int 
national    Monetary    Fund,    with    iJcir 
sources  of  credit  and  a  code  of  obligftio'i!: 
occupies    a    central    position,     in   order  ^ 
further   the   Fund's  capabilities  and  whiu 
recognizing  that  the  responsibility  for  di^i 
slons  concerning  the  provision  of  addlUon«i 
resources  rests  with  the  competent  authori 
ties   of  the   IMF.   Itself,   the  Mlnlsters^d 
Governors,   for   their   part,   are  agreed  that 
they  win.  in  the  forthcoming  quinquenit] 
review  of  Fund  quotas  during  1965.  suoDort 
a    moderate    general    Increase    in    member 
quotas.     At  the  same  time,  they  will  supnort 
relative    adjustments    of    those    indivldiuii 
quotas  which  are  clearly  out  of  line.    In  ad- 
dition, the  Deputies  are  instructed  to  study 
the  questions  related  to  the  renewal  of  the 
General    Arrangements    to    Borrow    and   to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Ministers  and 
Governors  before  September  1965. 

7.  The  Ministers  and  Governors  believe 
that  the  review  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  conducted  during  the  past  year 
has  helped  to  clarify  the  fundamental  con- 
siderations which  underlie  the  various  na- 
tional points  of  view  and  has  brought  a 
fuller  recognition  of  common  interests 
They  believe  that  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
cooperation  that  have  now  been  achieved 
warrant  confidence  that  fully  adejquate,  but 
not  excessive,  resotirces  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  liquidity  requirements  of 
the  world  as  a  whole.  This  readiness  of  their 
countries  to  work  together  in  meeting  unex- 
pected developments  or  longer  range  require- 
ments will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
international  monetary  system  to  support 
and  sustain  the  objectives  of  growth,  em- 
ployment, and  price  stability  that  are  shared 
among  all  people. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    HELD    INADEQUATE 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  after  considering 
the  statement  of  the  Group  of  Ten, 
issued  a  report  on  August  21,  1964,  which 
found  the  August  10  recommendations 
inadequate : 

Statement  of  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee, House  Committee  on  Banking 
AND  Currency,  on  the  August  10.  1964. 
Recommendations  of  Group  of  Ten  on 
THE  International  Monetary  System 

The  subcommittee  has  considered  the 
report  of  the  representatives  of  the  Group 
of  Ten  issued  on  August  10.  1964,  on  the 
international  monetary  system.  The  Group 
of  Ten  are  the  10  major  Industrial  countries 
of  the  IMF — Belgium,  Canada,  France.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  report  is  a  consensus  reached  after 
numerous  meetings  among  the  ministerial 
representatives  of  the  Group  of  Ten  and  their 
deputies  during  the  past  year.  These  con- 
sultations followed  the  decision  of  the  10 
countries  at  the  September  1963,  conference 
of  the  IMF  "to  undertake  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  outlook  for  the  functioning 
of  the  international  monetary  system  and 
and  of  its  probable  future  needs  for  liquidity. 
This  examination  should  be  made  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  possible  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  future  needs  for  reserves 
and  for  supplementary  credit  facilities.  •  •  * 
The  studies  should  also  appraise  and  evalu- 
ate various  possibilities  for  covering  such 
needs"  (IMF  press  release,  Oct.  2.  1963). 

GROUP  OP  10  recommendations 

The  August  10  report  recommends: 
1.  With   respect   to   reserves:    Supplies  of 
gold  and  reserve  currencies  are  "fully  ade- 
quate for  the  present  and  are  likely  to  be 
for  the  immediate  future."    The  inadeqxiacy 
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,  international  reserves  for  the  longer  term 
^SreT  viewed   as   a   "possibility"   which 

h^d  be  examined,  along  with  ways  of  cre- 
"^in^  ne^  reserve  assets,  by  a  study  group 
JJJfe  work  is  to  proceed  "without  undue 

*'"'' With  respect  to  International  credit  ar- 

^?ff'^n^ong-tcrm  credit,  "no  general  ar- 
^n^ements  for  such  longer  term  lending 
^om  be  laid  down,  since  this  might  un- 
lustlfiably  lessen  the  pressure  for  adjust- 
Inpnt  of  existing  imbalances."  Action  on  ex- 
Slonal  cases  of  need  for  long-term  lend- 
Sg  should  be  considered  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 

^^bT  on  "short-  and  medium-term  credit, 
the  IMF's  lending  capacity  should  be  expand- 
id  bv  a  "moderate  general  increase  in  mem- 
ber Quotas."  with  adjustments  of  Individual 
^untry  quotas  "which  are  clearly  out  of 
Une"  The  IMF  principle  of  requiring  25 
nercent  of  quota  contributions  to  be  In  gold 
is  reafHrmed.  However,  it  is  recognized  that 
nurchases  of  gold  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  by  nonreserve  countries, 
in  the  latter's  attempts  to  meet  IMP  gold  re- 
quirements, would  reduce  total  world  re- 
serves. The  report  states  that,  therefore, 
attention  should  be  given  to  methods  of 
minimizing  gold  drain  from  the  reserve  coun- 
tries. 

(c)  With  respect  to  emergency  support  op- 
erations: The  bilateral  currency  swap  and 
ad  hoc  central  bank  support  arrangements, 
largely  Initiated  by  the  United  States,  have 
been  "effective  in  maintaining  orderly  con- 
ditions for  international  payments  in  the 
exchange  markets."  Therefore,  through  co- 
operation in  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements, there  should  be  "multilateral  sur- 
veillance" and  development  by  the  group  of 
the  existing  series  of  bilateral  emergency 
and  short-term  support  arrangements. 
WHY  these  recommendations  seem 
inadequate 
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The  subcommittee  is  disappointed  that 
these  recommendations  go  only  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  providing  necessary  hnprove- 
ments  in  the  international  monetary  system. 
Such  improvements  are  needed  if  the  free 
world  is  to  attain  its  goals  of  (1)  economic 
progress  in  the  major  Industrial  countries, 
within  a  framework  of  expanding  trcwie  and 
greater  freedom  in  international  transac- 
tions; (2)  sustained  assistance  to  developing 
countries;  and  (3)  defense  strategy  not  un- 
duly warped  by  balance  of  payments  consid- 
erations. The  report's  recommendations  in- 
sufficiently recognize  that  In  recent  years  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more 
recently,  Canada.  Japan,  and  Italy,  have  had. 
In  varying  degrees,  to  resort  to  deflationary 
or  restrictive  unilateral  measures  In  order 
to  defend  or  to  restore  their  monetary  re- 
serves. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  need 
to  eliminate  large  and  continuing  payments 
deficits  discouraged  expansionary  domestic 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  needed  to  stimu- 
late a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth  and  to 
reduce  high  levels  of  unemployment.  It  has 
resulted  In  policies  such  as  "tied"  aid  and 
"buy  American"  restrictions  on  defense  and 
other  Government  procurement,  practices 
which  the  United  States  has  worked  hard  to 
reduce  among  the  prosperous  industrial 
countries.  It  has  greatly  strengthened  pro- 
tectionism and  thus  hampered  U.S.  efforts 
to  accelerate  trade  liberalization.  Had  an 
adequate  International  monetary  system  been 
In  existence,  the  United  States  might  have 
eliminated  or  reduced  Its  deficit  In  better 
ways. 

In  the  effort  to  ward  off  gold  and  exchange 
crises  as  well  as  to  finance  a  continuing 
deficit  without  engaging  In  actions  even  more 
Injurious  then  these,  the  United  States  has 
had  to  proliferate  ad  hoc  bilateral  arrange- 


ments, such  as  securing  the  prepayment  of 
loans  made  in  earlier  periods,  standby  ctir- 
rency  swap  agreements  to  assure  access  to 
90-day  loans  of  foreign  currencies,  and  the 
Issuance  of  15-  to  24-months  bonds,  payable 
in  foreign  currencies.  The  very  existence  of 
these  bilateral  arrangements,  now  officially 
acknowledged  by  the  group  as  a  way  of  pro- 
viding additional  liquidity,  testified  to  re- 
serve deficiencies  in  the  present  system. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  subcommittee 
cannot  agree  with  the  ten's  Judgment  that 
overall  world  reserves  are  fully  adequate.    As 
long  as  reserves  are  as  badly  distributed  as 
they  are  today,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
"fully  adequate."    For  a  more  efficient  use  of 
existing   reserves,    a    mechanism    Is    needed 
whereby  surplus  reserve  countries  would  ex- 
tend credits  to  deficit  countries,  readily.  In 
adequate  amounts,  and  for  long  enough  pe- 
riods to  permit  orderly  adjustments  to  be 
made.     If  surplus  countries  prove  reluctant 
to  lend  their  reserves  on  the  ground  that  such 
reserves  are  essential  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, the  total  supply  of  reserves  Is  hardly 
"fully  adequate."     In  such  a  case,  what  Is 
needed  is  a  mechanism  for  the  creation  and 
channeling  of  additional  reserves  to  particu- 
lar deficit  countries  requiring  reserves  to  en- 
able them  to  avoid  defiatlonary  or  restrictive 
actions  which  would  be  damaging  not  only 
to  themselves  but  to  the  free  world  economy 
generally.     If  such  additional  reserves  could 
be   provided,   surplus   countries    would    not 
need  to  be  deprived  of  their  reserves. 

Neither  a  way  to  create  new  reserves  nor  a 
fundamentally  improved  system  of  providing 
credit  Is  recommended  by  the  Group  of  Ten. 
While  In  both  the  deputies'  section  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  report  and  the  1964  annual 
report  of  the  IMF,  there  Is  thoughtfxil  and 
constructive  discussion  of  these  needs,  the 
subcommittee  is  disappointed  to  find  no 
specific  actions  proposed.  New  reserve  cre- 
ation is  merely  to  be  studied,  "without  undue 
haste." 

General  arrangements  for  long-term  lend- 
ing of  reserves  are  specifically  rejected.  In 
favor  of  sustaining  pressure  on  the  major 
countries  to  eliminate  payments  Imbalances. 
If  such  balancing  of  International  accounts 
occurs  through  action  by  surplus  countries 
such  as  increasing  imports  from  or  exporting 
capital  to  other  countries,  reserve  lending 
facilities  need  not  be  extensive.  However,  the 
unwillingness  of  stirplus  countries  in  recent 
years  to  take  these  initiatives  in  sufficient 
amount  has  shiftet"  most  of  the  burden  of 
adjustment  to  the  deficit  countries.  With- 
holding credit  and  exerting  pressure  for 
adjustment  of  payments  imbalances  will, 
under  these  circumstances,  continue  to  ag- 
gravate tendencies  toward  International  de- 
fiation.  To  provide  time  for  unharmful  ad- 
justments by  deficit  countries,  new  reserves 
or  long-term  lending  of  existing  reserves,  or 
both,  may  be  necessary. 

The  only  action  recommended  by  the 
Group  of  Ten  is  an  increase  in  IMF  resources 
usable  for  short-  and  medium-term  credit. 
This  increase  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
"moderate"  general  Increase  in  IMF  quotas, 
together  with  unspecified  upward  revisions 
in  the  quotas  of  some  countries. 

In  the  subcommittee's  view,  this  recom- 
mendation for  an  addition  to  the  short-  and 
medium-term  credit  facilities  of  the  IMF 
through  a  general  Increase  in  quotas  does 
not  remedy  a  fundamental  problem  for  IMF 
borrowers,  even  though  larger  general  quotas 
will  enlarge  automatic  drawing  rights  in 
proportion  to  contributions.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  would  benefit  from  such 
enlarged  drawing  rights. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  the  Immediate 
need  of  the  IMF  for  the  currencies  of  the 
surplus  reserve  and  payments  countries.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  those  IMF  co"ntrles,  in- 
cluding some  major  Industrial  countries, 
which  are  likely  to  require  reserve  help,  there 


are  r.vallable  $2.3  billion  In  gold  and  $3  bU- 

lion  in  holdings  of  currencies  other  than 
dollars  and  sterling,  apart  from  $3  billion  in 
highly  qualified  borrowing  rights  under  the 
special  supplementary  credit  agreement 
available  only  to  the  10.  Additional  contri- 
butions of  U.S.  dollars  and  eterUng.  as  def- 
icit country  currencies,  cannot  now  Increase 
the  IMF's  capacity  to  lend.  This  problem 
can  be  met  only  by  substantial,  and  largely 
selective  Increases,  In  appropriate  amount,  In 
the  quotas  of  the  surplus  countries. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  establishment  of 
the  IMP,  there  has  been  no  substantial 
reallocation  of  quotas.  For  example,  the 
European  Economic  Community  countries 
together  hold  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves of  about  818  billion,  compared  to  UB. 
reserves  of  about  $16  billion.  Yet  the  EEC 
countries  have  IMP  quotas  totaling  only 
$2,595  million  while  the  UB.  quota  is  $4,125 
mUllon.  The  subcommittee  would  not  agree 
that  U.S.  interests  would  be  sufllclently 
served  by  a  general  quota  increase  without 
a  substantial  reallocation  to  correct  these 
inequities. 

If  the  increa-e  in  IMP  resources  were 
achieved  largely  through  selective  quota  in- 
creases for  the  principal  industrial  countries 
and  paid  in  entirely  in  national  currencies, 
the  problem  of  decreasing  world  reserves 
through  the  cancellation  of  dollar  and  ster- 
ling reserves  in  order  to  transfer  gold  to  the 
IMP  could  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the  prob- 
lem of  limiting  demands  for  Increased  drav- 
ing  rights  on  the  part  of  countries  not  con- 
tributing to  quota  Increases  would  not  arise. 
subcommittee  recommendations 
Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  should  under- 
take the  following: 

1.  Try  to  obtain  agreement  within  the 
IMP  for  selective  quota  increases,  or  for  a 
new  formula  to  determine  member  country 
quotas  which  takes  account  of  changes  since 
1944  in  the  international  economic  and 
monetary  reserves  position  of  member  coun- 
tries. In  either  case,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  elimination  or  reduction  of  the 
gold  portion  of  new  contributions. 

2    Initiate  a  plan  for  long-term  lending  by 
the  IMP.    As  a  step  toward  this  goal,  propose 
the  liberalization  of  the  $6  bUlion  standby 
agreement,  adopted  by  the  10  in  1962.  to  per- 
mit use  of  the  funds  under  IMP  rules  for 
long-term  lending.    There  wUl  be  opportunity 
to  advance  such  a  proposal  since  the  agrej^ 
ment  is  up  for  review  before  September  1966. 
At  present,  this  agreement  permits  any  par- 
ticipating country  a  veto  power  over  Its  own 
contribution   even   when    a   loan   has   been 
approved.    This  may  appear  to  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  major  contributors— the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom— at  a  time 
when  their  reserve  and  payments  positions 
are  weak.     In  fact,  elimination  of  the  veto 
power  would  give  a  balance  of  advantage  to 
these  countries  since  borrowing  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  surplus  countries  would  be- 
come possible.     Moreover,  protection  of  the 
national  reserves  of  deficit  countries  can  be 
adequately  safeguarded  by  appropriate  IMF 
rules  of  the  kind  already  followed  by  the  IMP 
on  Intermediate  term  lending. 

3  Give  full  support  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  IMF  Managing  Director  for  creating  ad- 
ditional liquidity  through  acceptance  of  de- 
posits by  IMF  and  by  IMP  investment  in 
member  country  securities,  or  to  other  meas- 
ures, as  a  first  step  toward  a  modern  system 
of  creating  monetary  reserves. 

4  U.S.  participation  in  the  Group  of  Ten 
must  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  giving 
up  our  right  of  independent  Judgment  or  our 
right  to  vote  as  we  see  fit  in  the  IMF.  The 
Group  of  Ten  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be 
useful  for  consultation  on  the  Joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  leading  industrial  countries  in 
the  IMP,  particularly  on  problems  of  immedi- 
ate and  particular  concern  for  these  coun- 
tries.    However,  the  subcommittee  bellevea 
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about  international   liquid- 
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vides  the  forxim  for  a  balanced  consideration, 
and  hence  the  best  reconciliation,  of  the 
various  objectives  In  the  international 
financial  field  as  they  affect  all  countries. 

Secretary  Dillon,  In  his  opening  state- 
ment on  September  8,  1964,  said: 

While  an  Increase  in  Fund  quotas  will  meet 
the  current  requirements  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
oars.  Both  the  Group  of  Ten  and  the  Fund 
report  recognize  the  possibility  that  new 
and  additional  measures  may  become  neces- 
sary. We  particularly  appreciate  the  con- 
cluding statement  in  the  liquidity  section  of 
the  Fund  report  indicating  that  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  intend  to  carry  forward  the 
Fund's  studies  of  new  approaches,  including 
easier  access  to  a  portion  of  the  credit 
tranches,  the  possible  use  of  gold  certificates 
In  place  of  the  presently  required  gold  sub- 
scription, and  the  possibility  of  Fund  Invest- 
ments. Meanwhile,  the  Group  of  Ten  will 
be  carrying  on  parallel  studies  of  these  and 
other  possibilities.  Including  the  use  of  com- 
posite reserves.  The  results  of  these  studies 
should  put  us  In  a  position  to  meet  any  need 
for  enlarged  supplies  of  unconditional  liquid- 
ity that  may  develop  over  the  coming  years. 

THE    FRENCH    VTEW 

The  next  day,  on  September  9. 1964,  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Valery  Giscard  D'Estaing, 
presented  his  view  of  the  international 
monetary  system: 

As  might  be  expected,  the  conclusions  of 
the  Group  of  Ten  are  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise. We  accepted  them  In  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  while  putting  these  conclusions 
In  the  light  of  what  we.  on  the  French  side, 
consider  to  be  the  essential  objectives. 

I  will  recall  them  here,  with  candor,  clar- 
ity, and  simplicity. 

The  present  system  of  international  pay- 
ments is  an  empirical  creation.  Empirical 
schemes  have  their  own  merit,  since  they 
necessarily  result  from  an  adaptation  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  schemes  can  spontane- 
ously take  on  a  form  that  will  permit  them 
to  meet,  over  a  period  of  time,  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  to  which  they  are 
applicable. 

Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  present 
gold  exchange  standard. 

Although,  as  has  been  emphasized,  this 
standard  has  been  able  to  meet,  with  limited 
adjixstments,  the  needs  of  a  period  of  ex- 
ceptional world  economic  expansion,  it  has 
nevertheless  shown  some  signs  of  inade- 
quacy and  deviation  recently,  and  the  least 
we  can  say  is  that  it  has  not  prevented  the 
inflationary  trends  which,  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  affected  large  areas  of  the 
industrial  world. 

These  inadequacies  and  deviation  may  be 
explained  by  the  serious  Imperfections  In  a 
system  which  allows  the  reserve  currency 
countries  to  finance  lasting  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits  without  the  creditor  and 
debtor  countries  being  fully  aw.xre  of  this 
fact  and  without  the  adequate  corrective 
mechanisms  being  necessarily  Implemented 
In  due  time. 

In  this  way,  excessive  facilities  may  be 
granted  which  may  lead  to  the  spreading 
of  international  Inflation,  It  may  even  lead 
to  the  strange  paradox  that,  since  this  sys- 
tem in  practice  permits  the  deficits  of  the 
reserve  currency  countries  to  be  financed 
without  limit,  the  creditor  countries  are 
somehow  invited  to  "create  a  deficit"  In 
order  to  compensate  for  the  outflow  of  re- 
serve currencies,  which  Is  a  phenomenon  for 
which  they  have  no  responsibility  whatever. 

Moreover,  as  was  excellently  stressed  yes- 
terday by  the  Governor  for  the  Netherlands, 
the  creation  of  owned  reserves  should  clear- 
ly not  be  linked  to  changes  in  the  balance 
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of  payments  of  the  reserve  currencv  r/m 
tries.    There  may  very  well  be  no  reiat^' 
ship   between   the   amount   of  the  "«««, 
which  is  deemed  desirable  and  the  t^^** 
or  negative  trend  in  the  external  settle^m! 
of  a  country.  Important  as  this  mav  hT^  t« 


the  same  way,  there  may  very  well  exist  no 
concordance  of  Interest  between  the  ^ 
tlonal  policy  of  a  country  which,  for  auul 


Justifiable  reasons,  tries  to  curtail  its  moaev 
supply,  and  the  total  amount  needed  tm 
owned  reserves  in  the  world  economy 

The  imperfections  of  the  present  svstem 
lead  us  to  hope  that  it  will  develop  in  a  wav 
which,  from  our  point  of  view,  would  be  J 
follows : 

The  world  monetary  system  must  be  set  in 
concentric  circles;  the  first  one  being  gold 
and  then,  the  second.  If  necessary,  recourw 
to  deliberate  and  concerted  creation  of  either 
reserve  assets  or  credit  facilities. 

The  inner  circle  is  gold. 

Experience  in  recent  years  has  shown  m 
that,  aside  from  any  theoretical  preference 
gold  remains  the  essential  basis  of  the  world 
pajmient  system. 

This  is  true  at  the  psychological  level,  in- 
deed, public  opinion,  by  a  kind  of  universal 
consensus,  attaches  a  very  high  price  to  gold- 
it  is  even  sometimes  inclined  to  reappraiae 
its  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
various  cxirrencies  in  relation  to  changes  in 
the  gold  holdings  in  their  reserves.  This  is 
also  true  of  governments,  and  in  proof  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  reserve  currency  countries  re- 
garding the  conditions  affecting  gold  tranche 
subscriptions  on  the  occasion  of  the  next 
increase  of  Fund  quotas. 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  gold  does 
not  arise  from  any  charm  inherent  in  the 
metal  itself,  but  from  the  following  fact:  as 
long  as  the  present  situation  prevails,  with 
sepwirate  national  sovereignties  throughout 
the  world  acting  freely  in  the  monetary  field, 
without  recourse  to  arbitration,  and  certainly 
not  subject  to  coercion,  reference  will  have 
to  be  made  to  gold,  the  only  monetary  ele- 
ment outside  the  scope  of  Government 
action. 

While  noting  the  basic  role  of  gold,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  pace  at  which  It  is  mined 
will  spontaneously  adjust  its  volume  to  the 
needs  of  a  world,  the  rapid  technological 
transformation  of  which  may  be  observed 
here  more  clearly  than  anywhere  else. 

Thus  It  may  be  necessary  to  seek  out  sup- 
plementary sources  for  supplying  owned 
reserves. 

The  basic  distinction  has  rightly  been 
made  between  credits  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments support,  such  as  those  so  usefully 
granted  by  the  Fund  under  M.  Schweitzer's 
inspiring  management,  and  the  creation  of 
fiduciary  means  for  supplying  reserve  assets. 

Internally,  the  action  of  the  Fund  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  bank  which  grants 
credits  to  help  its  customers  bridge  over  tem- 
porary dlfBcultles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
creation  of  reserve  assets  would  be  akin  to 
the  role  of  a  central  bank  whose  operations 
are  geared  to  the  general  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

If  and  when  fiduciary  means  must  be 
added  to  gold,  they  should  be  Issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  objective  rules  and  through 
mutually  undertaken  action. 

I  do  not  wish,  at  this  Juncture,  to  discuss 
the  technicalities  of  such  a  system  nor  the 
choice  of  the  appropriate  administrative 
body.  In  my  mind,  three  considerations 
should  underlie  the  studies  to  be  made  on 
this  subject:  (1)  if  such  reserve  a.ssets  are, 
over  the  long  run,  to  be  added  to,  and  pos- 
sibly substituted  in  part  for  gold  in  its  pres- 
ent function,  they  must  be  of  an  objective 
nature,  governed  by  strict  rules  concerning 
their  creation  and  volvune;  (2)  as  there  is 
always  temptation  to  accumulate  an  over- 
supply  of  world  liquidities,  cautious  reguia- 
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-«,,id  be  required  In  order  to  assess 
**"Il  to  such  a  creation  and  to  adjust  Its 
^•"^  m  the  group  of  those  with  whom 
•^Jf  r;st  the  responsibility  and  burden  for 
••^oStlons  should  act  In  close  coopera- 
""^.^^the  Fund  and  with  due  regard  to 
^^^iSercst  of  the  world  community  as  a 

*'*°^*„«,  uD-  First,  under  present  clrcum- 
^n«igoM' remains.    In   our   minds,   the 
•*fJVof  the  international  payment  system, 
'^^ndlv   If  the  need  were  to  arise  for  an 
!!!^  in  the  amount  of  owned  reserves, 
""'^nuld  be  a  concerted  and  limited  re- 
^''"l  to  additional    fiduciary   means,    In- 
!ffof  to  the  uncertainties  and  Instebll- 
•J*^/t^  gold  exchange  standard.     Such 
'*^'?h2itutlon  should  be  brought  about  grad- 
"I^fand  not  by  disrupting  the  present  sys- 
"^^^whlcS    under    present    circumstances, 
*^vides    an    adequate    safeguard    for    the 
rnrtlorlng  of  international  payments.     In- 
S  It  IS  S°n^al  that  various  central  banks 
ITeo  on  keeping.  In  their  reserves,  dollars 
!^,nds  sterling  or  French  francs,  owing  to 
^rSrti?ular    financial    relationship    they 
S^Sln  with  the  countries   Issuing  such 

''Svm?  thus  set  forth  our  general  views 
reS^mg  the  future  of  the  Internatlorml 
r^S^y  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
St  in  which  we  envisage  the  implementa- 
tionat  the  two  main  practical  recommenda- 
SSm  of  the  Group  of  Ten.  namely,  tlie  es- 
SSLhment  of  a  multi-lateral  surveillance 
Sd  the  iP crease  in  Fund  quotas  will  be 
readily  understood. 

1  Multilateral  surveillance  appears  to  us 
an  essential  step  toward  straightening  out 
the  InternaUonal  monetary  system.  It 
thould  give  us  the  means  of  avoiding  the  mis- 
ses which  may  occur  within  the  framework 
of  the  gold  exchange  standard.  Indeed,  the 
Mticeable  reduction  of  the  U.S.  paymente 
deficit  has  lessened  the  worrying  aspect  of 
the  situation  which  prevailed  In  this  field  a 
vear  ago  But  what  has  happened  once  may 
Lppen  again,  and.  generaUy  speaking  we 
must  avoid  the  use  of  short-term  facilities 
to  finance  deficit*  which  are  actually  of  a 
more  lasting  natvire. 

Implementation  of  this  surveillance  will 
call  for  much  caution,  but  also  for  much 
candor.  Much  caution,  because  these  are 
deUcate  operations  Involving  the  function- 
ing  of  the  exchange  market  and  may  give 
rii^  to  serious  psychological  reactions.  Much 
candor,  since,  obviously,  the  system  would 
be  hampered  from  the  start  if  governments 
or  central  banks  permit  their  P^tuers  to 
ignore  major  developments  which  might  al- 
Sct  the  functioning  of  the  internallonal 
monetary  system. 

2.  TO  be  quite  frank,  the  new  Increase  of 
the  Funds  quotas  which  Is  recomn«nded  by 
Sth  the  Bolrd  of  Directors  of  the  Fund  and 
by  the  Group  of  Ten  did  not  seem  ^  us  to 
respond  to  an  evident  and  urgent  need.    We 
have  never  concealed  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  Increase  of  International  Uquldl- 
Ues  to  be   the  main   target  of  the   studies 
which  have  been  undertaken.    However  no- 
body could  pretend  that  the  Fund  resources 
riiould  remain  fixed  at  the  level  established 
6  years  ago.    Since  we  have  the  opportunity 
under  the  quinquennial  review,  to  reconsider 
the  level  of  fund's  quotas,  we  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  a  moderate  Increase  of  quotas 
which    should    not    exceed    25    percent      Of 
course,  if  some  individual  quotas  have  to  be 
adjusted,     these     adjustments     should     be 
limited  to  cases   where  the  present  quotas 
are  clearly  out  of  line   with   the  economic 
situation  of  the  countries  concerned. 

The  principle  of  the  payment  In  gold  of 
25  percent  of  the  increase  should  be  firmly 
maintained.  In  our  opinion,  this  quota  In- 
crease could  be  implemented,  for  Instance 
m  two  stages:  the  first  one  taking  place  Just 
after  the  parliamentary  ratification  of   the 
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final  decisions;  the  second  one,  for  Instance. 
1  or  2  years  later. 

The  Implementation  of  this  set  of  meastu-es 
is  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system  toward  a  more  rational  and 
realistic  structtire.  We  will  bring  our  contri- 
bution both  to  Implementing  those  measures 
and  to  carrying  on  actively  the  studies  which 
win  prolong  them. 


The  process  of  life  Is  indeed  slow;  but.  even 
so.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  features  of  our 
times  Is  that  the  pace  of  facts  Is  nearly  al- 
ways ahead  of  the  pace  of  thought. 

The  monetary  matter  is  too  Important,  Its 
management  may  be  too  dangerous  or  too 
rewarding,  for  us  to  leave  this  field — a  prod- 
uct of  man's  Ingenuity — as  one  In  which 
thought  would  not  precede  and  master  the 
facts. 

AK     IMPROVED     MONETAHT     MECHANISM 

To  me,  the  rose  among  the  thorns  of 
M.  Giscard  D'Estaing's  statement  is  his 
recognition,   however  tentative,  of  the 
need  for  "the  creation  of  fiduciary  means 
for    supplying    reserve    assets."      This 
means.  I  take  it,  that  an  international 
organization  of  free  world  countries  must 
create     reserves — "international     mon- 
ey"_jtist  as  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the 
United  States  creates  money  when   it 
adds  to  bank  reserves.    This  sounds  very 
much  Uke  the  "first  step  toward  a  mod- 
ern system   of   creating  monetary  re- 
serves" which  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  called  for  in 
its  August  21. 1964.  report. 

Such  an  improved  system  is  necessary. 
When  the  United  States  succeeds  in 
brtoging  its  international  payments  into 
balance,  there  will  likely  be  an  acute 
shortage  of  world  reserves.  A  new 
method  of  "creating  monetary  reserves" 
wUl  then  be  necessai-y  if  the  free  world 
is  not  to  starve  for  reserves,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  free  world  have  a 
year  or  two  of  experience  in  creating 
and  accepting  such  reserves  before  this 
day  occurs. 

True.  M.  Giscard  D'Estaing's  proposal 
is  Olympian  in  tone,  but  Spartan  in  de- 
tail It  is  wrong-headed,  as  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Reginald 
Maudling  and  Secretary  Dillon  were 
quick  to  point  out,  in  its  reliance  on  the 
Group  of  Ten— a  potential  rich  man's 
club— rather  than  on  the  IMF  itself  as  a 
source  of  new  reserves. 

It  may  very  well  have  lurking  within 
it  restrictive  features  which  could  actual- 
ly decrease  free  world  reserves  and  thus 
generate  a  downward  cycle  of  inadequate 
means  of  payment,  restricted  interna- 
tional trade,  and  domestic  unemploy- 
ment and  stagnation. 

When  fully  disclosed.  It  could  well  be 
an  attempted  vehicle  for  enhancing  the 
grandeur  of  France  rather  than  the  wel- 
fare of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

But  the  kernel  of  a  good  idea— "the 
creation  of  fiduciary  means  for  supply- 
ing reserve  assets"—  is  there.  We  should 
negotiate  it,  we  should  explore  it  for  all 
we  are  worth,  in  the  IMF,  in  the  Group 
of  Ten,  and  wherever  we  can. 

If  "the  creation  of  fiduciary  means  for 
supplying  reserve  assets"  can  be  negoti- 
ated, within  the  IMF  and  subject  to 
proper  controls  to  insure  that  neither 
too  little  nor  too  much  additional  inter- 
national money  is  created,  we  shaU  have 
made  a  great  stride  forward,  and  we 


should  be  the  first  to  hail  the  French 
initiative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  have  some  different  end  In  view, 
let  the  negotiators  uncover  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  facet 
of  the  French  position  relates  not  to  "the 
creation  of  fiduciary  means  for  supply- 
ing reserve  assets,"  but  to  providing  ad- 
ditional credit  facilities  whereby  surplus 
countries  lend  reserves  to  deficit  coun- 
tries The  French  take  a  dim  view  of 
this  Yet  such  credit  faclUties  are  the 
best  method  of  enabling  deficit  countries 
to  get  out  of  deficit  status  in  an  orderly 
manner.  ,         „ 

MR.    MAUDLING  8   REACTION 

This  point  was  well  made  by  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Reginald 
Maudling  in  his  statement  of  September 
10: 


I  turn  now  to  the  two  studies  of  the 
world's  payments  system,  which  have  been 
taking  place  since  we  met  In  Washington 
last  October.  The  two  studies  by  the  Fund 
and  the  Group  of  Ten,  respectively,  have 
been  complementary  and,  taken  together, 
pro^'lde  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problems 
before  us.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this  prog- 
ress because,  as  my  colleagues  will  recall.  I 
first  raised  the  need  for  It  at  our  meeting 
in  1962. 

Clearly  there  is  still  a  lot  more  work  to  be 
done     This  Is  not  surprising  since  this  is  the 
most  comprehensive   survey   of   the  worlds 
payments    system    to    be   undertaken    since 
Bretton  Woods  20  years  ago.     But  the  way 
m  which  this  difficult  subject,  which  often 
arouses    rather    strong    feelings,    has    been 
tackled  encourages  me   to   expect   that   we 
shall  make  further  progress  reasonably  soon. 
I  have  never  expected,  and  have  never  led 
others  to  expect,  a  swift  and  simple  panacea. 
But,  when  I  spoke  last  year,  I  said  that  I 
hoped  we  would  be  able  to  take  some  prac- 
tical decisions  at  Tokyo  on  this  occasion      I 
very   much   hope,   therefore,   that  we   shall 
now  adopt  the  resolution  on  a  general  quota 
increase  which  Is  before  us— and  thus  open 
the  way  to  one  such  practical  decision.     I 
am  sure  there  Is  very  wide  agreement  that  a 
general  Increase  Is  due.     The  common  ground 
and  the   confidence  on  this  point  In  both 
the  documents  to  which  I  have  referred  will 
not  have  escaped  notice.     It  Is  a  matter  of 
judgment  how  large  the  Increase  should  be, 
and  that  In  turn  depends  among  other  things 
on  how  long  we  think  It  may  be  before  an- 
other Increase  would  be  desirable.    While  I 
would  have  preferred  to  see  a  larger  Increase, 
I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with  those  who 
argue  that  a  general  25  percent  would  be  a 
suitable  figure  for  the  present.     But  /  keep 
an  open  mind  on  the  period  for  which  this 
will  be  adequate,  and  I  also  await  the  out- 
come of  the  further  study  of  detailed  Imple- 
mentation which,  as  the  draft  resolution  be- 
fore   us    suggests,    should    be    remitted    to 
Executive  Directors  for  their  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

For   example,   the    10   Ministers   have  re- 
corded their   intention   to  support  relative 
adjustments     of     those     individual     quotas 
which  are  clearly  out  of  line.    Which  quotas 
qualify  for  adjustment  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered.    Then  there  Is  the  question 
of  the  gold  subscription,  which  becames  due 
when    an   Increase    In    quotas    takes    effect 
Any  call  up  of  gold  leads  to  an  equivalent 
fall  in  the  total  of  owned  reserves  In  mem- 
ber countries'  hands.     It  is  true  that  gold 
tranches  are  equally  Increased,  and  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  gold  tranche  Is  a  good  re- 
serve   asset.      But   for    members    who   have 
already  borrowed  beyond  the  gold  tranche, 
the  gold  subscription  represents  a  compul- 
sory debt  repayment  at  a  moment  which  inay 
not  be  weU  Judged;  and  In  the  ca«  of  the 
reserve  currencies,  the  provision  of  gold  by 
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evolves  on  the  right  lines, 
is  that  ovu"  best  course  is  to 
Fund.     I  believe  this  because 
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the  Fund  has  already  shown  that  it  can  suc- 
cessfully adapt  itself  to  new  needs,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  is  capable  of  further 
adaptations  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  that  the  right  course  Is  to 
continue  to  develop  the  Fund's  own  facilities 
and  to  strengthen  its  resources. 

We  hope  it  will  be  increasingly  realized— 
as  we  and  other  countries  have  pointed  out, 
and  is  now  emphasized  in  the  Fund's  re- 
port— that  drawings  on  the  Fund  not  only 
provide  a  solid  benefit  to  those  who  draw, 
but  also  enable  those  countries  whose  cur- 
rencies are  drawn  to  acquire  a  good  reserve 
asset  in  exchange.  When  a  currency  is 
diawn,  the  country  managing  that  currency 
improves  its  position  in  the  Fund,  acquiring 
an  asset  the  gold  value  of  which  is  guaran- 
teed. Once  this  fact  is  appreciated,  the  way 
is  open  to  a  whole  range  of  possible  develop- 
ments. 

I  suggested  2  years  ago  the  Idea  of  a 
mutual  currency  accoimt.  My  thesis  then 
was  that  the  needs  of  an  expanding  world 
oould  not  indefinitely  be  met  by  newly  avail- 
able gold  plus  increasing  holdings  of  the 
reserve  currencies  because,  as  I  pointed  out. 
the  gold  exchange  system  in  its  present  form 
means  that  owned  reserves  other  than  gold 
represent  the  liabilities  of  the  reserve  cur- 
rency countries  and  these  cannot  be  ex- 
panded without  limit.  Some  additional 
form  of  liquidity  Is  therefore  needed  and  the 
more  rapidly  the  United  States  approaches 
equilibrium  in  its  beJance  of  payments  the 
more  urgent  that  need  will  become. 

To  this  extent,  therefore,  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  a  good  deal  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  for  France  said  yester- 
day in  a  speech  of  great  intellectual  quality. 
But  I  mviat  add  the  qualification,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  one,  that  I  do  not  regard  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  system  as  empirical  as 
being  a  criticism.  I  prefer  to  build  on  what 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience, 
and  has  brought  great  benefits  to  the  world. 
I  know  that  some  people  question  this,  but 
I  wo\ild  not  myself  accept  the  views  of  those 
who  think  that  the  imbalance  in  world  pay- 
ments with  which  we  have  been  faced  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  workings  of  the  gold 
exchange  standard.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sources  of  that  Imbalance  He  solely  in 
conditions  of  infiatlon  in  the  deficit  coun- 
tries. Nor  do  I  believe  that  adjustments  in 
domestic  economic  conditions  leading  to  im- 
proved international  balance  would  come 
about  quickly  and  smoothly  if  only  the  role 
of  gold  were  strengthened,  and  if  the  only 
fresh  supply  of  owned  reserves  allowed  in 
the  principal  industrial  countries  in  addi- 
tion to  gold  was  a  strictly  limited  amount  of 
some  new  form  of  reserve  asset  distributed 
to  that  restricted  group  of  countries  on  some 
uniform  basis  without  regard  to  their  pres- 
ent payments  position.  I  think  indeed  there 
is  danger  in  too  much  emphasis  on  owned 
reserves  as  opposed  to  credit  facilities.  In 
the  FHind,  we  have  a  system  which  operates 
by  making  available  to  deficit  countries  on  a 
temporary  basis  the  currencies  of  surplus 
countries.  I  believe  that,  for  many  purposes, 
such  a  system  may  be  the  most  suitable  and 
flexible  instriunent.  In  simple  terms,  the 
danger  of  too  much  reliance  on  owned  re- 
serves is  that  while  we  cannot  all  be  in 
deficit  at  once  we  tend  in  practice  to  manage 
our  reserves  as  if  we  could.  But  so  far  as 
owned  reserves  are  concerned.  I  am  sure  that 
countries  should  be  free  to  hold  them  in 
whatever  form  best  meets  their  needs,  and 
I  do  not  see  the  problem  before  us  as  being 
mainly  one  of  countries  having  to  hold  more 
reserve  currencies  than  they  wish.  The 
problems  of  an  excess  of  cash  often  yield  to 
the  process  of  lending  and  spending. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  some  doubts  about 
a  diagnosis  which  maintains  that  our  present 
situation  is  one  of  world  inflation.  When  I 
look  at  the  level  of  conunodlty  prices,  for 
example,  or  at  the  amount  of  unused  capacity 


in  the  world,  or  at  the  fact  that  In  the  Unlt«d 
States,  the  greatest  economy  In  the  world  th« 
value  of  money  has  been  outstandlnely  atkhi! 
for  many  years.  I  find  It  difficult  to  acc^ 
that  there  is  evidence  of  general  worU 
infiatlon.  " 

The  fact  is  surely  that  the  international 
disequilibrium  which  undoubtedly  exists  l« 
far  less  the  consequence  of  creeping  InfUtlon 
in  the  main  deficit  countries  than  of  the 
continued  strength  and  durability  of  the 
Industrial  recovery  over  the  postwar  period 
of  the  main  creditor  countries.  Their  very 
success  has  no  doubt  put  them  in  an  awk 
ward  dilemma  in  adapting  their  policies  to 
their  creditor  positions.  But  It  could  hardly 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  economy  i 
the  debtor  countries  were  forced  to  assume 
the  whole  burden  of  adjustment  to  the 
changed  situation. 

We  should  no  doubt  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from 
an  excess  of  liquidity  In  the  world.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  were 
to  neglect  our  main  duty,  namely,  to  see  that 
the  supply  of  liquidity  both  in  its  amount 
and  In  its  distribution  is  such  as  to  insure 
that  no  unnecessary  brake  Is  placed  on  the 
proper  expansion  of  the  world  economy.  For 
surely,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  this  is  what 
the  International  Monetary  Pund  exists  to 
do. 

BIK.   DILLON'S   PRESS   CONTKRENCI 

Secretary  Dillon's  view  of  the  French 
proposal  was  given  at  his  September  U, 
1964,  press  conference : 

Question:  "Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  French 
statement  on  liqxildity  at  this  meeting  ad- 
vance, fall  to  advance  or  retard  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  formula  for  supplementing  the 
liquidity?" 

The  Secretart.  We  have  been  discussing 
the  question  of  liquidity  for  a  year  within 
the  International  Monetary  Pund  and  also 
within  the  Group  of  Ten.  The  discussions 
within  the  Group  of  Ten  have  been  private 
and  the  details  of  the  positions  put  forward 
by  various  countries  have  not  been  on  the 
public  record.  I  think  it  Is  a  constructive 
and  helpful  thing  that  the  French  Minister 
outlined  the  basic  French  position  publicly 
because  I  think  that  will  advance  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  problem.  We  have  a 
very  basic  and  Important  difference  of  view 
on  matters  of  substance  with  the  French 
position,  but  I  do  think  that  it  Is  useful  to 
have  the  French  position  on  the  public  rec- 
ord so  that  we  can  now  proceed  with  a  more 
informed  discussion  on  a  worldwide  basis 
regarding  the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 

Question :  "Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  please 
be  willing  to  spell  out  the  American  differ- 
ence particularly  In  reference  to  the  cur- 
rency rate  of  the  vmlt  of  the  Monetary 
Fund?" 

The  Secretary.  I  would  be  glad  to  spell  out 
our  differences  with  the  French  proposals 
which  are  far  more  fundamental  than  the  de- 
tails of  a  composite  unit.  I  think  our  basic 
differences  can  be  summed  up  In  four  cate- 
gories. In  the  first  place,  we  believe  strongly 
In  the  multilateral  framework  for  handling 
problems  of  world  liquidity.  We  believe  that 
the  Group  of  Ten  countries  was  an  impor- 
tant and  is  an  important  group  for  discus- 
sion to  advance  the  final  decision,  but  it  Is 
not,  and  we  have  never  considered  it  an  ac- 
tion group  to  take  decisions  regarding  a  mat- 
ter that  is  as  important  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  the  value  of  international  liquidity. 
We  think  these  decisions  should  be  taken 
within  the  Fund  and  they  should  be  multi- 
lateral. The  French  position  looks  clearly 
to  the  establishment  of  a  small  group  bf  pre- 
sumably the  10  to  take  these  decisions  and 
to  decide  for  the  rest  of  the  world  how  much 
liquidity  they  should  have.  We  strongly  re- 
ject that  thesis  since  we  believe  that  this  Is 
a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the  countries  of 
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♦h«  world  and  we  very  strongly  support  the 
SLuon  taken  by  the  Managing  Director  of 
C  iSnd,  Mr.  Schweitzer.  In  this  regard. 
TTiat's  our  first  basic  objection. 

nur  second  point  is  that  the  French  pro- 
Jills  basically  designed  to  be  restrictive 
Mature  and  to  limit  the  amount  of  addl- 
S>ni  liquidity  that  may  be  available.  We 
HO  not  think  that  that  is  the  problem.  We 
Soa^ee  with  the  French  vlew-I  think  every- 
S^v  agrees  with  this,  too-that  the  world 
Should  not  be  dependent  solely  on  deficits, 
J^vment  deficits  in  the  reserve  currency 
coJntries  for  the  supply  of  liquidity.  Some 
additional  means  will  probably  have  to  be 
found  m  the  future  to  make  an  adequate 
KUDDlv  of  liquidity  available  as  world  trade 
B^ws  and  we  think  that  the  problem  is  to 
find  in  adequate  time  a  new  way  and  a  new 
source  of  making  additional  liquidity  avall- 
sble  to  the  world  as  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits  comes  to  an  end.  And  this 
u  nulte  contrary  to  the  basic  French  thesis. 

Third,  we  disagree  with  the  diagnosis  in 
the  French  thesis  as  to  what  may  be  wrong 
with  the  present  system.     They  apparently 
feel  that  because  a  few  industrialized  couJi- 
txies  in  Western  Europe,  including  France, 
are  having  troubles  with  inflation  that  this 
Ifi  not  their  own  problem   but   is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  continuance  of  deficits  in  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  reserve  countries 
and  they  talk  of  this  as  "imported  infla- 
tion."   We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  to  blame 
here     We  do  not  feel  that  there  Is  general 
inflation  in  the   world.     There  is  certainly 
no  inflation  in  the  United  States,  so  we  have 
no  Infiatlon  to  export.     I  was  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.   Schweitzer   this   morning   clearly 
agreed  with  oui  thesis  and  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  much  substance 
to  this  Idea  of  "imported  inflation."     Cer- 
tainly there  have  been  Inflationary  problems 
In  some  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
because  they  have  grown  very  rapidly  and 
the  demands  for  goods  have   been  greater 
than  what  they  could  supply.     But  it  Is  very 
easy  for  them.  If  they  wish,  to  handle  this 
problem   by   removing   some   of   the    many 
trade  restrictions  which  they  still  maintain 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  heavy 
surplus,  particularly  In  the  agricultural  field, 
where  the  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  are  highly  restrictionlsts. 
They  could  solve  the  whole  problem  of  their 
inflation    by    removing    some    of    these   re- 
strictions and,  secondly,  in  the  question  of 
capital  flows,   they  could   greatly  ease  any 
inflationary  problem  they  have  by — for  ex- 
ample— traditional    method   of    handling   a 
serious  long-term  excess  of  demand  by  send- 
ing some  of  their  capital  abroad.    This  Is 
what  the  United  Kingdom  did  in  the  19th 
century.     This  Is  what  the  United  States  did 
after  the  First  World  War  and  again  after 
the  Second  World  War.     An  example  of  how 
quickly  action  in  the  capital  field  can  change 
a  situation  was  shown  in  Germany  this  year 
when  they  had  a  very  large  Surplus  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year   which  was  em- 
barrassing to  them  and  It  was  caused  by  an 
Inflow  of  capital  into  Germany  which  was 
entirely  unnecessary  at  this  time.     So  they 
changed — they   made   some   new   legal   pro- 
posals which  would  reduce  the  incentive  for 
outside  capital  to  come  into  Germany,  In- 
creased the  incentive  for  German  capital  to 
go  abroad,  and  now  for  the  last  few  months 
their  payments  are  in  balance.     So  it  is  our 
feeling  that  the  problems  of  the  Eixropean 
countries  with  inflation,  the  surplus  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  are  their  own  problems,  that 
they  can  be  solved  by  corrective  action  largely 
In  Europe.     We  intend  to  end  our  deficit; 
we  are  moving  to  end  it;  we  will  end  it,  but 
It  Is  not  responsible  for  their  inflation  and 
certainly  because  they  happen  to  have  infla- 
tionary problems  is  no  reason  to  deprive  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  liquidity  which  they 
may  need. 

On  the  flnal  point,  and  a  short  one,  we 
believe  that  we  should  build  on  the  sys- 


tem we  presently  have,  which  everyone  rec- 
ognized has  worked  well,  rather  than  try 
to  develop  a  new  and  substitute  system 
just  because  there  are  some  theoretical  diffi- 
culties that  lie  ahead  with  ovu'  present  sys- 
tem. As  for  the  speclflc  suggestions  that  the 
French  may  have,  the  French  Minister  did 
not  make  any  such  suggestions.  We  do  look 
forward  with  interest  to  a  detailed  develop- 
ment of  the  French  position  which  we  ex- 
pect will  take  place  in  discussions  that  are 
scheduled  to  continue  through  the  next 
year  in  the  Group  of  Ten. 

As  to  the  idea  of  a  composite  currency 
reserve,  we  are  glad  to  explore  such  an  idea 
in  detail.  It  may  be  possible  that  it  can  be 
found  to  be  useful,  provided  that  it  is  used 
as  a  way  of  adding  to  what  we  now  have  and 
of  creating  additional  liquidity  when  that  is 
necessary  rather  than  being  used  as  a  means 
to  restrict  what  we  now  have,  which  we 
understand  is  the  basic  thrust  of  the  French 
position.  But  we  look  forward  open-mind- 
edly  to  discuss  all  these  questions  In  detail, 
subject  to  the  broad  considerations  which  I 
have  outlined  earlier. 

Question.  "I  base  this  question  on  the 
tenor  and  tone  of  the  remarks  about  the 
French  position.  Do  you  think  the  United 
States  intends  to  press  actively  In  the  months 
ahead  for  new  ways  of  creating  expanding 
international  liquidity,  presumably  through 
the  Fund,  or  otherwise?" 

The  Secretary.  My  answer  to  that,  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  believes,  as  does  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  other  stu- 
dents of  the  problem,  that  international  li- 
quidity, as  of  now,  is  adequate — fully  ade- 
quate. We  hope  that  the  Important  step 
which  has  been  taken  here  in  Tokyo  to  agree 
to  an  increase  in  quotas  of  the  IMF  will  take 
care  of  any  problem  that  we  can  foresee  in 
the  next  few  years — 2,  3,  4  years.  We  do 
foresee,  however,  the  possibility,  maybe  the 
likelihood,  that  as  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
comes  Into  balance  and  the  deficit  disap- 
pears, that  there  will  be  a  need  of  some  addi- 
tional method  of  creating  reserve  assets  to 
back  up  expanding  world  trade.  Therefore, 
we  hope  that  we  have  a  space  of  time  now 
where  we  can  look  at  this  problem,  not  In  an 
atmosphere  of  crises,  but  in  an  atmosphere 
of  calm,  but  that  does  not  mean  we  did  not 
move  ahead.  We  would  like  to  look  ahead 
and  come  to  some  conclusions  which  would 
strengthen  the  monetary  system  of  the  world 
in  the  long  run.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  Install  such  a  new  sys- 
tem in  the  next  few  months. 

Because  I  have  tried  to  bring  together 
the  relevant  documents  and  statements 
into  one  place;  this  report  has  been 
lengthy.    I  hope  it  will  prove  helpful. 


SERGEANT  YORK 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Libona-h]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every 
war,  heroic  deeds  of  valor  have  been 
recorded  with  honors  listed  as  "beyond 
the  call  of  duty"  by  our  Government — 
but  the  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  to  Sgt. 
Alvin  C.  York  for  courage  and  bravery 
in  the  Argonne  Forest.  World  War  I,  won 
for  him  legendary  acclaim,  and  everlast- 
ing fame. 

He  held  no  hate  toward  anyone,  for  it 
destroys  the  soul.  He  fought  not  for  the 
purpose  of  wreaking  vengence  upon  the 


enemy,  but  rather  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

In  his  exploit  he  withstood  many  foes 
as  easily  as  one.  As  to  those  that  he  did 
conquer,  they  yielded  to  him  with  trust- 
ing confidence  as  his  prisoners. 

He  played  with  life  when  danger  was 
thrust  upon  him,  and  it  was  not  of  his 
choosing  to  do  battle.  His  religious  pre- 
cepts were  against  creating  danger,  but 
his  soldiering  in  the  depths  of  battle 
made  him  fear  the  grieat  fear — death — 
but  in  his  valor  he  lived  the  great  life — 
honors. 

At  his  hour  of  death,  the  Nation  knew 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  created. 

Sergeant  York  was  a  religious  man 
throughout  his  entire  life,  actively  par- 
ticipating in  church  work. 

He  was  not  a  vain  man,  and  did  not 
pursue  honors  but  rather  flew  from  them. 
Yet  he  fully  realized  that  the  Lord  had 
approved  his  honors,  for  no  one  ever 
questioned  his  deserving  them. 

He  was  a  simple,  gentle,  understanding 
backwoodsman,  who  loved  people  and 
left  fanfare  and  spectaculars  to  the  pro- 
fessional exhibitionists. 

He  refused  political  preferment  in  his 
State  as  well  as  promotional  programs 
for  financial  gain. 

He  believed,  J^cording  to  his  teach- 
ings, that  prayers  were  not  heard  where 
there  was  no  peace. 

He  disliked  intensely  being  showered 
with  honors,  which  he  said  tended  to 
self-pride  when  welcomed  by  a  com- 
mittee. 

He  showed  no  anxiety  in  life  in  a  world 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  own  in  the 
religious  sense. 

He  believed  God  was  present  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

He  often  said  that,  "He  lived  his  life 
given  by  his  Creator  that  he  might  learn 
to  die." 

He  survived  recent  bad  times  through 
the  intercession  of  our  devoted  and  la- 
mented former  Speaker,  Sam  Raybum, 
and  Congressman  Joe  Evins,  who  in  his 
greatest  period  of  distress  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscription  the  moneys  to  pay  de- 
linquent Federal  income  taxes — effecting 
a  compromise — and  with  a  healthy  sur- 
plus to  provide  a  sizable  monthly  pension 
to  relieve  financial  pressures.  Public 
and  congressional  cooperation  felt  this 
chore  a  sacred  obligation  in  a  just  cause. 
He  is  gone,  his  yearning  for  rest  is 
given.  He  knows  now  the  true  value  of 
his  deeds.  He  stands  before  his  Maker 
with  the  honored  legions  of  the  dead 
gone  before — having  died  in  war  and 
held  by  the  Almighty  as  blessed  in  de- 
fending liberty. 

The  Nation  has  lost  its  hero  of  the  ages 
and  Tennessee  a  worthy  son  named 
amongst  its  greatest  patriots  to  the  Re- 
public. He  left  his  loving  family  a  great 
heritage: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune,  Sept.  3. 
1964] 

Sergeant  York,  76,  Famed  Hero  op  World 
War  I.  Dies 
Nashville.  September  2. — Sgt.  Alvin  O. 
York.  76.  the  Tennessee  mountain  sharp- 
shooter whose  exploits  In  World  War  I 
brought  him  everlasting  fame,  died  in  vet- 
erans hospital  here  today. 
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came  after  York  had  paid  a 
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the  plea  and  he  lost  two  appeals.    He  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Army  in  November  1917. 

ASKS    DIVINE    AID 

His  battalion  commander,  MaJ.  George  Ed- 
ward Buxton,  Jr.,  talked  with  him  sympa- 
thetically about  his  objections  to  war  and 
gave  him  a  leave  to  go  home  and  think  things 
over.  York  knelt  on  a  mountainside  to  ask 
divine  aid  and  got  to  his  feet  with  the  belief 
his  prayer  had  been  answered  and  he  could 
fight. 

He  was  a  corporal  with  Company  G,  2d 
Battalion,  328th  Infantry,  in  October  1918, 
when  the  83d  Division  went  into  the  front- 
line in  the  Argonne  Forest.  On  October  8 
advance  of  the  battalion  was  held  up  by  a 
nest  of  German  m.ichineguns  on  a  hill.  A 
detail  made  up  of  a  sergeant.  Corporal  York, 
2  other  corporals,  and  13  privates  was  ordered 
to  silence  the  enemy  guns. 

RAK.LD    BY    GV.NTIRE 

This  group,  advancing  in  a  skirmish  line 
through  thick  undergrowth,  burst  unex- 
pectedly into  the  headquarters  of  the  Ger- 
man machinegun  battalion.  A  German 
major  and  two  other  officers  surrendered  to 
the  charging  Yanks  but  the  Americans  found 
themselves  raked  by  fire  from  machinegun 
pits  on  a  hill  30  yards  away.  York  and  six 
privates  were  the  only  American  survivors  of 
this  fire. 

Seated  in  the  mud  with  his  rifle,  York  kept 
firing,  "teching  off"  each  German  who  ex- 
posed his  head  above  his  gun  pit.  His  posi- 
tion was  charged  by  a  squadron  with  bay- 
onets, led  by  a  lieutenant.  With  rifle  and 
pistol,  York  exterminated  this  squadron, 
using  Tennessee  turkey  hunting  technique 
of  firing  first  at  the  most  distant  targets. 
The  lieutenant  was  the  last  to  fall. 

The  German  major  thereupon  agreed  to 
order  his  command  to  surrender.  York 
started  back  to  his  lines  with  90  prisoners, 
a  number  which  swelled  to  132  as  other  ma- 
chinegun crews  surrendered  in  obedience  to 
their  major's  orders.  A  count  subsequently 
indicated  York  had  killed  at  least  25  Ger- 
mans. 


[From  the  Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times.  Sept. 

3, 1964) 

Sergeant  York  Is  Dead  at  76;  Famed  World 

War  I  Hero 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York, 
whose  World  War  I  exploits  made  him  a 
legend  in  his  own  time,  died  Wednesday  in 
Veterans  Hospital.    He  was  76. 

President  Johnson  Issued  a  statement  in 
Washington  saying  that  Mr.  York  ■•epitom- 
ized the  gallantry  of  American  fighting  men 
and  their  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  freedom." 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  as  commander  in  chief 
"I  know  that  I  express  the  deep  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  to  his  wife 
and  family." 

The  White  House  said  Mr.  Johnson  later 
will  designate  a  representative  to  attend  Mr. 
York's  funeral. 

The  spectre  of  death  had  hung  over  the 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  for  2  years.  He 
fought  his  way  back  from  serious  illness  10 
times  during  that  period. 

Death  came  at  10:40  a.m..  the  result  of 
general  debility  in  the  words  of  a  hospital 
announcement. 

At  his  side  during  his  closing  hours  were 
his  wife.  Grade,  and  his  seven  children. 

An  offer  by  Gov.  Frank  Clement  to  have 
the  body  lie  in  state  at  the  State  capltol 
was  declined  with  thanks  by  the  family. 
"We  think  it's  best  Just  to  take  him  on  back 
to  Jamestown,"  said  a  son,  the  Reverend 
George  Edward  York. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  York  said  the  funeral 
would  be  held  Saturday  at  York's  Chapel  at 
Pall  Mall,  where  Mr.  York  taught  Sunday 
school  for  many  years  before  he  became  ill. 
Burial  win  be  In  Wolf  Creek  Cemetery. 


An  American  Legion  guard  of  honor  st«~, 
by  as  the  body  of  the  old  soldier  was  tak^ 
from  the  hospital  to  an  ambulance  «« 
York  accompanied  the  body  to  Jamestown" 
She  had  gone  with  him  on  his  manv^ii 
to  hospitals  in  the  last  dozen  years. 

Mr.  York's  last  hospitalization  came  Satur 
day  and  his  final  days  were  spent  in  a  coma 
Multiple  diseases,  including  a  stroke  that  left 
him     partially     paralyzed     and     bedridden 
finally  took  their  toll,  doctors  said. 

SEVEN    children 

Surviving  children  are  two  daughters  Mrs 
Betsy  Lowrey  and  Mrs.  Alice  Franklin  b^ 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  five  sons;  the  Reverend  Mr 
York  of  Nashville,  a  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
minister:  Alvin  Jr.  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Woodrow,  Thomas,  and  Andrew  of  Pall  Mall 

Mr.  York,  a  Tennessee  backu-oodsman 
changed  from  a  conscientious  objector  into 
the  "greatest  civilian  soldier  of  World  War 
I."  He  had  said,  "I  don't  want  to  fight "  in 
registering  for  the  selective  draft.  Later  he 
was  credited  officially  with  putting  a  German 
machinegun  battalion  out  of  action  "prac- 
tically unassisted." 

The  feat  was  performed  in  the  battle  of 
Argonne  on  October  8,  1918.  The  'Tennessean 
killed  25  German  soldiers  and  took  132  pris- 
oners, including  the  battalion  commander 
and  3  other  officers. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  described 
Sergeant  York,  then  31,  as  "the  greatest 
civilian  soldier  of  the  war,"  and  cabled  the 
recommendation  that  brought  him  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  America's  highest  military 
decoration. 

PRAISED    BY    rOCH 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  said  in  pinning 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm  on  the  Ameri- 
can: "What  you  did  was  the  greatest  thing 
accomplished  by  any  private  soldier  of  all  the 
armies  of  Europe." 

"I  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could,"  said 
Sergeant  York. 

It  was  such  modesty  that  endeared  Mr. 
York  to  millions   through   his  life. 

When  the  red-haired  Tennessean  arrived  in 
New  York  from  France  he  found  himself  the 
center  of  cheering  and  admiring  crowds.  He 
said  the  attention  "plumb  scared  me  to 
death." 

SCORNED   OFFERS 

Yet  Mr.  York  waved  aside  offers  to  go  in 
the  movies,  on  the  stage,  and  on  the  lecture 
platform — and  2  weeks  after  landing  went 
home  to  marry  his  childhood  sweetheart. 
Grade  Williams.  The  couple  settled  down  on 
a  farm  in  Fentress  County.  Tenn. 

But  America  never  forgot  Sergeant  York. 

He  was  known  by  that  title  because  his 
exploit  in  France  brought  him  promotion 
from  corporal  to  sergeant,  and  "Sergeant 
York"  was  the  title  of  a  1941  motion  picture 
of  his  life.  Gary  Cooper  won  the  Academy 
Award  for  his  performance  as  the  war  hero. 
An  act  of  Congress  in  1941  made  Mr.  York 
a  full  colonel  on  the  retired  list. 

The  movie  renewed  national  Interest  in 
the  crack  rifle  shot  and  brought  Mr.  York 
a  new  generation  of  fans.  It  also  brought 
a  round  of  troubles  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

LONG  TAX  FIGHT 

The  IRS  claimed  In  1951  that  Mr.  York 
owed  $172,000  in  taxes  and  interest  on  royal- 
ties from  the  movie.  The  fight  dragged  on 
10  years  before  the  IRS  announced  agree- 
ment on  settlement  of  $25,000. 

When  the  word  went  out  that  Mr.  York 
was  in  financial  trouble,  the  Nation  re- 
sponded. 

In  1961  House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  and 
Representative  Jok  Evins,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, launched  a  nationwide  drive  to  raise 
the  money.     The   fight  ended  on  April  19, 
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,«-i  with  presentation  of  a  $25,000  check 
^'^^hP  ras  in  Mr.  York's  behalf. 
^^-ThJ  drive  ultimately  was  oversubscribed 
K,  .»«ut  $25,000  and  this  amount  was  placed 
"^  ^ust  fund  The  next  month  S.  Hallock 
l^.Pont  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  set  up  a  trust 
S  to  provide  Mr.  York  $300  a  moQth  for 
Surest  of  his  life. 

,*nm   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post.    Sept. 

l*^'^  3,  1964] 

goT   ALVIN  York,  World  War  I  Hero,  Dead 

President  Johnson  issued  the  following 
statemept  yesterday  after  the  death  of 
Q»reeant  York : 

"3gt  Alvin  Cullum  York  has  stood  as  a 
Bvm^i  of  American  courage  and  sacrifice  for 
almost  half  a  century.  His  valor,  above  and 
bevond  the  call  of  duty,  in  World  War  I  was 
recotmized  with  the  Nation's  highest  award, 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  As  the  citizen-soldier 
hero  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
he  epitomized  the  gallantry  of  American 
fighting  men  and  their  sacrifices  in  behalf 
of  freedom. 

"As  Commander  in  Chief,  I  know  that  I 
express  the  deep  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the 
American   people   to    his    wife    and   family." 

Alvin  Cullum  York,  who  marched  off  to 
World  War  I  fighting  his  draft  board  every 
step  of  the  way,  but  returned  with  the  Medal 
of  Honor  to  the  plaudits  of  millions,  died  yes- 
terday in  a  veterans  hospital  at  Nashville  in 
his  native  Tennessee. 

Completely  paralyzed  since  1954  by  a  series 
of  strokes,  the  storied  doughboy-hero  had 
been  hospitalized  numerous  times  in  the 
interim  for  treatment  of  complications  inci- 
dental to  his  paralysis  and  advancing  years. 
He  was  76. 

At  his  bedside  when  the  end  came  were  his 
wife.  Grade,  and  the  five  survivors  of  their 
glx  children. 

It  was  in  the  Argonne  on  October  8,  1918, 
that  the  Tennessee  backwoodsman  per- 
formed his  amazing  feat  of  killing  25  Ger- 
mans and  taking  132  prisoners.  Including  the 
battalion  commander  and  three  other  com- 
missioned officers. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  described  the 
then  31-year-old  York  as  "the  greatest  ci- 
vilian soldier  of  the  war,"  and  cabled  the 
recommendation  that  brought  him  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  America's  highest  military 
decoration. 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  said  in  pinning 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm  on  the  Ameri- 
can: "What  you  did  was  the  greatest  thing 
sccomplished  by  any  private  soldier  of  all 
the  armies  of  Europe." 

York's  modest  explanation  was  this: 

"I  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could." 

His  exploit  brought  him  promotion  from 
corporal  to  sergeant  and  thereafter  he  was 
known  as  "Sergeant  York."  That  was  the 
title  of  a  1941  motion  picture  of  his  life. 
Gary  Cooper  won  an  Academy  Award  for  his 
performance  as  the  war  hero. 

The  Allies  were  engaged  in  their  final  big 
push  in  the  fall  of  1918  and  the  82d  Division 
had  moved  into  the  front  line  to  participate 
in  the  drive.  Moving  up  with  It  was  Corpor- 
al York  of  Company  G,  2d  Battalion,  828th 
Infantry. 

At  6:10  a.m.  on  October  8.  Company  G 
started  for  an  objective  about  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  away.  The  advance  met 
heavy  resistance  and  casualties  were  heavy. 

Machineguns  on  a  heavily-wooded  hill 
were  mowing  down  the  attackers,  and  a  de- 
tail of  17  men,  Including  a  sergeant,  Corporal 
York  and  two  other  corporals,  was  ordered 
to  put  them  out  of  commission. 

TOOK    ON    MACHINEGTTNNKHS 

The  Americans  flushed  two  Germans  who 
took   refuge    In   heavy   undergrowth.     Pur- 


suing them  through  the  bush,  the  York  de- 
tail suddenly  burst  into  an  open  space  and 
came  upon  a  group  of  enemy  soldiers.  A 
German  major  and  two  other  officers  were 
seated  in  conference  and  a  score  or  more  of 
their  men  were  lying  around  at  ease.  They 
had  just  finished  breakfast. 

Both  sides  were  startled  by  the  unexpected 
encounter,  but  the  Americans  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  catching  the  Germans  off  guard 
and  they  followed  this  up  by  opening  fire. 
Some  of  the  enemy  soldiers  leaped  to  their 
feet  Immediately,  yelling  "kamerad,"  and  it 
appeared  that  all  were  going  to  surrender. 
It  developed  that  this  group  was  the  ma- 
chinegun battalion  headquarters. 

But  the  action  was  far  from  over.  Bursts 
of  fire  came  from  machinegun  nests  located 
on  a  hill  some  30  yards  away.  The  Germans 
dropped  to  the  ground  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  York  and  some  of  his  companions 
followed  suit.  But  others  in  the  American 
group  were  caught  in  the  fire. 

Sergeant  York  was  the  only  noncommis- 
sioned officer  to  escape  being  hit,  and  only 
seven  privates  escaped.  All  the  survivors  ex- 
cept York  scrambled  behind  trees  or  other 
shelter,  but  the  lanky  Tennessean  "just  sat 
in  the  mud  and  used  my  rifle." 

Now  in  charge  of  the  platoon  as  the  top- 
ranking  member,  he  ordered  the  sheltered 
men  to  guard  the  prisoners  lying  on  the 
ground  while  he  fired  away  at  the  machine- 
gunners.  None  of  the  other  Americans  was 
firing. 

USED  HUNTING  TRICK 

When  he  had  used  up  all  the  clips  for  his 
rifle,  he  continued  the  fight  with  his  pistol. 
With  both  weapons  he  was  a  crack  shot. 

Bullets  cracked  close  to  Sergeant  York,  but 
he  was  crouched  so  near  the  prone  Germans 
that  machlnegunners  could  not  hit  him  with- 
out wounding  their  own  men.  Prom  this 
position  he  sniped  each  German  who  exposed 
his  head  above  a  machinegun  pit. 

Suddenly  the  fighting  corporal  found  him- 
self Imperilled  from  a  new  quarter.  A  squad 
of  Germans  with  bayonets  flashing  rushed 
toward  him,  a  lieutenant  leading  the  charge. 

While  hunting  wild  turkeys  back  in 
Fentress  County,  Tenn.,  Sergeant  York  had 
learned  to  shoot  the  most  distant  bird  of  a 
flock  first  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  rest  and  he 
used  that  strategy  on  the  charging  Germans. 

Despite  their  proximity,  he  continued  to 
pick  off  the  most  distant  of  the  squad  until 
the  lieutenant,  leading  the  charge,  was  taken 
care  of  last. 

The  major  commanding  the  Germans  was 
lying  on  the  ground  near  the  deadly  shooting 
corporal.  Amazed  by  his  accuracy,  he  asked 
Sergeant  York  if  he  were  English.  When 
the  latter  replied  in  the  negative,  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking officer  inquired,  "What?" 

"I  said  'American';  he  said  'Good  Lord'." 
Sergeant  York  related. 

The  major  said  if  Sergeant  York  would 
cease  firing  he  would  order  his  command  to 
surrender.  The  American  agreed  and  found 
himself  with  some  90  prisoners.  It  was  then 
that  he  discovered  he  had  only  seven  com- 
panions. 

After  the  sergeant  had  lined  the  prisoners 
up  In  a  column  of  twos,  the  German  com- 
mander noted  the  small  number  of  guards. 
He  apparently  had  believed  the  group  was 
only  a  part  of  a  large  force  that  he  could  not 
see  because  of  the  underbrush. 

"How  many  men  have  you?"  he  asked. 
"I  got  a-plenty,"  was  Sergeant  York's  non- 
committal reply. 

took    more    PRISONERS 

He  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  the 
place  and  the  major,  sensing  his  indecision, 
suggested  a  route  that  led  through  a  valley. 
Fearing  a  trick.  Sergeant  York  decided  to 
find  his  own  way. 

He  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
column    of    prisoners,    forcing    a    captured 


officer  to  walk  on  each  side  of  him  and 
another  in  front.  That  was  a  precaution 
against  the  Germans  picking  him  off.  The 
seven  privates  he  scattered  alongside  the 
column  so  they  could  not  be  fired  upon  with- 
out endangering  the  prisoners. 

But  safety  was  still  a  long  way  off.  More 
of  the  enemy  were  between  him  and  the 
American  lines  and  the  column  soon  was 
menanced  by  machineguns.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  German  major,  these  gun  crews 
surrendered  and  the  sergeant  proceeded  with 
his  augmented  company  of  prisoners,  includ- 
ing another  officer. 

Approaching  his  post  of  command,  the 
strange  outfit  was  challenged  by  a  guard  and 
Sergeant  York  had  to  shout  quickly  to  pre- 
vent being  fired  on  by  his  own  side.  He  was 
ordered  to  take  his  prisoners  to  brigade 
headquarters.    Official  count  showed  132. 

York's  account  of  the  combat  was  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable 
and  an  Immediate  check  of  it  was  ordered. 
Twenty-five  dead  Germans  bore  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  There  were 
no  wounded.  Twenty-eight  machineguns 
had  been  put  out  of  commission.  Meanwhile, 
York's  company  had  proceed  to  its  objective. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Duncan,  who  com- 
manded the  82d  Division  said:  "The  more  we 
investigated  the  exploit  the  more  remarkable 
it  appeared.  He  is  one  of  the  bravest  men 
and  entitled  to  all  the  honor  that  may  be 
given  to  him." 

REJECTED  RICH  OFFERS 

When  the  6-foot  2-inch,  red-headed, 
freckle -faced,  blue-eyed  Tennessean  arrived 
in  New  York  from  France  he  found  himself 
the  center  of  cheering  and  admiring  crowds 
wherever  he  went  and  said  the  attention 
"plumb  scared  me  to  death." 

Contracts  calling  for  fabulous  sums  were 
tendered  Sergeant  York.  There  were  offers  to 
go  in  the  movies,  on  the  stage,  on  the  lecture 
platform.  He  said  later  he  could  have  real- 
ized half  a  million  dollars,  but  he  turned 
them  all  down 

Two  weeks  after  landing  on  his  home 
shores,  York  married  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart, Grade  Williams,  In  an  open-air  cere- 
mony in  Tennessee  at  which  the  Governor  of 
the  State  officiated.  There  were  2,000  spec- 
tators, including  many  dignitaries. 

The  couple  went  to  Nashville  on  a  wedding 
trip  and  a  campaign  was  started  there  to  buy 
him  a  home  In  Fentress  County.  Within  a 
short  time  enough  had  been  subscribed  by 
popular  donation  to  purchase  a  farm  and 
build  a  house  on  it. 

When  York  finally  succumbed  to  Holl3rwood 
and  permitted  the  filming  of  his  life  story, 
he  ran  Into  trouble  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

The  IRS  claimed  In  1951  that  York  owed 
$172,000  in  taxes  and  Interest  on  royalties 
from  the  movie.  After  a  10-year  battle,  the 
IRS  agreed  to  settle  for  $25,000,  and  the  pub- 
lic responded. 

The  late  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  lent 
his  weight  to  a  nationwide  drive  that  resulted 
in  the  presentation  of  a  $25,000  check  to  the 
IRS  on  April  19,  1961. 

"Those  tax  folks  been  ahoundln'  me  so  long 
and  I  been  aflghtln'  them  so  long  I  thought 
It'd  never  end,"  York  said. 

HAD  SIX  SONS 

Sergeant  and  Mrs.  York  were  the  parents 
of  six  boys  and  one  girl.  The  first  was  named 
Alvin  C,  Jr.,  and  the  others  were  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Sam  Houston  (now  deceased),  An- 
drew Jackson,  George  Edward  Buxton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Betsy  Roes. 

George  Edward  Buxton  was  named  for 
Sergeant  York's  battalion  commander  who 
took  time  out  to  discuss  with  him  his  re- 
ligious Inhibitions  against  war  and  explain 
why  the  United  States  was  fighting  Germany. 
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Then  came  World  War  I.  York,  because  of 
his  religious  principles,  didn't  want  to  go. 
but  the  draft  wouldn't  take  no.  After  basic 
training  he  returned  home  and  made  his 
famous  "trip  to  the  mountain."  where  he 
wrestled  with  his  conscience  for  2  lonely  days. 

THAT  MEMORABLE  DAT 

"I'm  goln*,"  he  said  when  he  came  down. 
And  go  he  did,  to  France.  There,  during  one 
incredible  morning — October  8,  1918 — the 
redheaded,  sharpshootlng  hUlblUy  killed  25 
German  soldiers,  put  28  machlneguns  out  of 
action,  and  brought  132  prisoners  back 
through  the  enemy  lines — and  he  didn't  get 
a  scratch. 

It  was  In  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  York, 
then  a  corporal  In  Company  G,  328th  Infan- 
try, 82d  Division,  headed  a  patrol  of  17  men 
which  stimibled  Into  a  Germany  company. 
That  company  surrendered,  but  other  Ger- 
mans opened  fire.  Ten  Americans  were 
killed,  and  York  yelled  to  the  others  to  watch 
the  prisoners  while  he  went  on  the  attack. 

Worming  forward  Indian  fashion,  he  shot 
every  German  who  showed  his  head,  and 
when  his  rifle  ammunition  was  gone  he  used 
his  pistol.  One  by  one  he  knocked  off  Ger- 
man officers  and  machlnegun  crews,  and  the 
appalled  major  in  command  finally  shouted 
an  offer  to  surrender. 

DUMBFOUNDED  THE  HQ 

York  found  himself  with  90  prisoners.  He 
marched  them  back  with  his  seven  men. 
Coming  to  another  group  of  Germans,  he 
forced  the  major,  with  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
to  order  them  to  surrender,  then  quietly  led 
the  entire  132  prisoners  up  to  a  dumbfounded 
American  headquarters. 

General  Pershing  called  him  the  "greatest 
civilian  soldier  of  the  war,"  and  he  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Allied  Armies,  said  In  pinning  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm  on  the  Yank: 
"What  you  did  was  the  greatest  thing  ac- 
complished by  any  private  soldier  of  all  the 
armies  of  Eixrope." 

"I  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could."  answered 
York.  "I'm  a  pretty  good  shot  with  the  rifle," 
he  admitted  modestly. 

JUST     DOING     HtS     DUTY 

Then  came  40  other  high  allied  decora- 
tions, banquets,  ovations,  public  receptions, 
anr^  movie  offers.  But  the  hero  turned  down 
the  offers,  saying  he  wasn't  entitled  to  any- 
thing for  "doing  my  patriotic  duty." 

The  attention,  he  said,  "plumb  scared  me 
to  death." 

He  went  back  to  Fentress  County,  Tenn., 
and  on  June  7,  1919,  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart.  They  settled  down  on  a  400- 
acre  farm  donated  by  grateful  Americans  and 
raised  their  family. 

In  1941  a  movie,  "Sergeant  York,"  was 
made  of  his  life.  It  brought  Gary  Cooper 
an  Academy  Award,  but  brought  the  real 
Sergeant  York  only  headaches. 

TAX     TROUBLES 

He  made  $50,000  from  the  picture,  and  used 
It  to  set  up  a  nondenominatlonal  Bible 
school.  But  the  Government  later  insisted 
he  owed  $85,000  in  taxes  and  interest. 

In  1961,  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and 
Representative  Joe  Evins,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee, launched  a  nationwide  drive  to  raise 
money.  On  April  19,  1961,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  accepted  $25,000  In  full  settle- 
ment. The  drive  ultimately  was  oversub- 
scribed by  a  like  amount,  and  this  went  into 
a  trust  fund  to  provide  York  $300  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"I'm  mighty  grateful."  York  said  when  the 
matter  was  settled.  "Those  tax  folks  been 
ahoundln'  me  so  long  and  I  been  afightln' 
them  so  long  I  thought  it'd  never  end." 

WORLD     WAR     II     DATS 

During  World  War  II.  York  tried  to  enlist, 
but  could  not  pass  the  physical.    He  served 


Instead    on    his    local   draft   board    -v.  ^ 
drafted  two  of  his  five  sons,  and  he  n^? 

"^sfzr'""''' ''''  '^"'^''^  ^"pportin?;;: 

Then  111  health  began  plaguing  him 
The  name  "York"  went  back  into  iSitarv 
records  In  January  1962,  when  hlsT^d 
daughter,    Mary,    was    inducted    into^?: 
Women's  Air  Force.    The  old  soldier  watch^S 
proudly.  ""i-taea 

A  3-YEAR  REVIEW  OP  THE  AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT  ADMlNISTlSr 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recce' 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges about  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration's  performance  over  the 
past  3  years.  While  some  of  these  asser- 
tions have  been  objective  and  highly 
beneficial,  others  unfortunately  have 
been  biased  and  destructive. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  read 
into  the  Record  a  careful  and  studied 
evaluation  of  the  ARA  program,  com- 
piled by  the  23-member  National  Public 
Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Redevelop- 
ment, a  committee  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens in  many  walks  of  life  who  have  been 
watching  the  progress  of  this  pioneering 
effort  the  past  3  years.  I  can  attest  to 
the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  members 
signing  this  report  because  I  have  worked 
with  many  of  them  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  have  found  them  to  be  most  in- 
formative and  helpful  on  matters  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  economy.  They  have 
prepared  this  report  at  my  request. 
Their  report  reviews  the  first  3  years  of 
ARA's  operation  and  suggests  some 
changes  for  improving  the  agency. 

The  report  follows : 
Area   Redevelopment  3   Years   m  Review- 
Interim  REPORT  OF   National  Public  Ad- 
visoRT  Committee  on  Area  Redevelopmint, 
August  1964 

national  public  advisort  committee  on  area 
redevelopment 

Dr.  Eveline  M.  Burns,  professor  of  social 
work,  Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  P.  Carey,  attorney,  Maine  Industrial 
Building  Authority,  Bath,  Maine. 

Hon.  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  mayor  of  De- 
troit, Detroit,  Mich. 

Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager.  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Prank  L.  Fernbach,  assistant  director  of 
research,  American  Federation  of  Labor — 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

J.  Leland  Gourley,  president  and  chairman. 
State  Capitol  Bank,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  chairman,  the  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Albin  J.  Gruhn,  president,  California  Labor 
Federation.  AFL-CIO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dr.  William  Haber,  professor  of  economics, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Seymour  E.  Harris,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, S.D.,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Walter  L.  Hart,  editor.  West  Virginia  News- 
paper Publishing  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Joseph  T  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Reuben  H.  Levy,  Miner's  National  Bank 
Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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employment,    accompanied    by    substandard  ^jy  the  act  Include : 

NATIONAL   PUBLIC   Advisort    COM-  Incomes,  became  more  severe.  ^    ^    requirement    that    each    local    area 

mS?eeon^ea  redevelopment,  continuous  adjustment  to  a  dynamic  econ-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  behalf  and  draw 

MiTTEE  ON                       August  3. 1964.  omy  Is  always  taking  place  in  many  urban  ^^  overall  economic  development  program 

T      „™  w  wnnrFs  aid    rural    areas    throiighout   the    country.  (..QEOp..)  ^hlch  would  guide  redevelopment 

Hon.  LUTHER  H^HODGES,  ^^^^^  adjustments  proceed  most  smoothly  In  ^  "^           ' 

^m''ft^nt°lSc  times  Of  high  employment  levels.   High  school  Long.term.   low-Interest  loans   to  help 
?^«  MR   SECRETART-  The  National  Public  and  college  graduates  move  to  find  the  best  ^        entrepreneurs  to  establish  new  In- 
»H°f^r.  rommiSet  esSbllshod  under  the  location  to  earn  a  living,  and  to  a  lesser  ex-  P                     commercial   Job-creating  enter- 
Advisory  committee    esteousno^^^  u  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ox^^tb.    Employers  con-  ^  j^^,     ^rms  ah-eady  existing  in 

terms  of  ^hf.  ^^'^^^f^f ''J^th^Tmpl^^^^^  tinually  seek  new  workers  and  new  locations  ^^development  areas  to  expand  their  opera- 

Tlse  you  with  "fP«^^  *°Jf ^."JP'r^^e^  iov  expansion.     When  change  adversely  af-  \           ^  employment. 

°/  ''''^  '^:::' ^^L^lT\nl^imr^oT^^  fects  ^  area  with  only  one  large  employer  '^"''j^ans  or  gra^  to  help  build  supporting 

timely  to   Issue    this  j^^^^;*^^  "P*^^^^^  or  one  type  of  product,  the  normal  processes  n„b,.T{aclllties— like  sewer  or  water  systems, 

committee  is  composed  of  represe^te^^^^^  ^^  adjustment  of  ten  have  not  been  effective  fa^if^'i^f  spurs  or  a^^^        roads-whlch  com- 

industry.  banking,  ^\^^^°5'/,S=""^^^  enough  or  fast  enough.    In  some  cases,  the  ^^^^/g^ust  provide  to  accommodate  new 

tlon.  Civic  °;;f  "^f '°^i: f  i^*l^°erir  Impact  affects  an  entire  region  extending  over  ^^^^^^ald^d  permanent  employment, 

ernments  and  the  public  [^general.                                ^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  generally  require  ""^.^^echnlcal  assistance,  to  help  break  eco- 

The  committee  Is  "^^^^  "^""^jil^^^jf J^^^  assistance  in  adjustment  beyond  the  capabU-  ^^^^i^^STpr^i  bottlenecks  Ld  help  the 

that  the  ARA  as  a  P^°°«"y^2^,^i|f  ^^    of  the  "F  of  local  areas  or  States  to  provide^  SvelopmSreas  find  the  answers  to  their 

the  whole,  made  a  most  effective  use  of  tne                                ^^  ^^^  areawlde  problems  of  ^^„™,,P  ^rnblems     This  usually  takes  the 

funds  appropriated  by  the  Conpress  and  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  concentrated  unemployment  and  JJ^^^'J  ^Pg^^^'^'and™  dusmal  p^ntlals 

tools  provided   In  the   act.     ARA,  with   Its  underemployment  that  the  Congress  enacted,  !°f™  "^v^^^^P.'J^^^L  fl^^^    universities    State 

lUnited  funds  and  tools,  ^^/««P°^f  "«^^  aSS  the  Present  signed,  the  Area  Rede vel-  J"Ss V^^he?  ^dTral  agenlK^  fl^^ 

tlvely  to  the  provisions   of  the  act   whlcn                 ^  ^^t  in  1961.     The  virban  Industrial  agencies,  or  o^ner  r^rucia.     e 

require  private  Initiative,  local  community-  °P^"^  be  agisted  are  defined  under  section  In  whole  or  ^^P^^^Sn^otllL  workers  so 

significant  progress.    At  the  same  time,  var-  relatively  slow  t6mpo  of  economic  grovrth.  purpose  were  as  follows . 

ious  problems  have  been  encountered,  some  .pj^g  problem  of  distressed  areas,  however.  Is  p^^.  ^j^e  duration  of  the  program: 

Inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  program's  dlf-  Q^g  that  cannot  be  solved  by  broad  measures  commercial  and  Industrial  loans: 

flcult  assignment,  others  that  have  emerged  designed  to  combat  unemployment  on  a  na-  urban-lndustrlal  areas $100,000,000 

because  of  the  nature  of  the  legislation  that  signal  scale  and  designed  to  Increase  the  over-  ^^^^   areas. 100,  000,  000 

created  the  program.  all  tempo  of  economic  activity.    Even  during  pubUc  facilities: 

The  Committee   unanimously  holds  that  periods  of  relatively  full  employment,  pockets  ^^^ 100,000,000 

Federal  aid  to  help  the  distressed  areas  share  of  unemployment  tend  to  persist      Tbls  is  Grants 75.000.000 

in  the  Nation's  overall  economic  growth  Is  why  a  special  approach   Is  needed  to  deal  ^^^ 

essential     We  also  hold  that  this  worthwhUe  with  the  depressed  areas  as  a  special  prob-         Training 4.500.000 

effort  must  be  realistically  recognized  to  be  lem.    The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  a  major         Technical  assistance 4,600.000 

a  long-term  undertaking  If  success  Is  to  be  i-tru-ent  In  the^^^^^^^^^  "nd'^erem'^loy-  To  assure  that  the  eligible  communities 

"'""'^•*          .      *  .           .  .     hP  «r,  interim  ^         ^'   ""^""P^"^  would  not  use  the  act  to  pirate  industry  and 

We  view  this  statement  to  be  an  Interim fortunate  communities, 

report.     Later  we  shall  issue  a  more  com-  .  m  summary,  section  5(a)  areas  are  those  i°^/ ^^°^  °^f3*%^°;essly    and   unequivocally 
prehenslve    statement   which    we    hope    w  11  ^^  which  "there  has  existed  substantial  and  J^«  ^5°X\\tenMon  of  any  Federal  asslst- 
ksslst  the  administration  and  the  congress  in  ersistent   unemployment   for    an    extended  *°'^?^J^  JJ^  ^^7^^'°^  °  j  an  e^^ 
their  effort  to  Improve  the  work  of  the  ARA  ^g^iod  of  time."    The  annual  average  rate  of  ance  to  the  ^e^^^^o^  ° 
in  the  years  ahead  and  to  coordinate  effec-  unemployment  for  eligible  areas  ranges  from  one  area  to  anotber. 
tlvely  the  special  functions  of  this  program  over  50  percent  above  the  national  average  Pioneering  Nature  of  ARA 
with  others  designed  to  achieve  maximum  for  three  of  the  preceding  4  years  to  over  ^^^  ^^^^  Redevelopment  AdmlnlsUatlon 
emploj-ment  and  to  eradicate  poverty  In  the  joo  percent  above  the  n»"°"^„^J.^^^^%.  ;°f  represents  a  new  and  bold  departure  In  pub- 
Unfted  States.  one  of  the  preceding  2  y^f r^  _  S^tlon  5(b)  Jff  ^^^^^^^^^  .^.e  United  States.    Its  goal  Is  to 
But  the  first  need  of  ARA  Is  Immediate  areas  are   those  °*h"J^f,^^^^°P^^';*h "  get  people  and  communities  back  Into  the 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  several  changes  (including  ^^f  »^"  ^^""„'^^''°e'J'^an?^^^^^  mai^tream  of  U.S.  economic  life,  working 
in  the   act.  so  that  the  program  will  have  among  the  ^  f^!,=^J°  ""^.^f  I JJ^iJ^w^^^^  through    the   free   enterprise   system.     Once 
sufficient  resources  to  effectively  carry  on  Its  ages  of    ow  1"'=°"^«,,^^"^"V  '    b^Jantlal  and  thev  are  restored  as  full  participant*,  the  ad- 
work  during  the  remainder  of  Its  original  there  exists  a  condmon  of  sub^^^^^^^  mirilsterlng    Federal    agency    (ARA)     with- 
4-year   authorization.     Thereafter,   we   urge  persistent  unemployment   or   unaerempioy  ^^^^ 
the  continuation  of  the  program,  but  with  ment. 
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test  and  measure  of  the  use- 
he  ARA  program  Is  Its  Impact  on 
and    underemployment 
the  redevelopment  areas.    Recog- 
the  redevelopment  problem  Is 
dlfllcult  of  solirtlon  and  that 
rirogram   has  been  In   effect  only 
1961   when   funds   were   first 
the   committee  believes   that 
:Qade  substantial  progress.     This 
been  made  not  only  on  the  em- 
4ront.    Himdreds  of  local  commu- 
relnvlgorated  and  are  now  pro- 
program  and  work  out  their  eco- 
In  a  way  that  was  not  thought 
years  back. 
progress  in  redevelopment 
areas 
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told   by  the   figures   available 

of  Employment  Security  of 
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programs  when  facilities  are  completed  and 
fvilly  operational.  These  Jobs  will  lead  to 
creation  of  additional  Job  opportunities  in 
the  service  fields.  (In  addition  nearly  $8 
million  were  authorized  for  training  over 
13,000  persons  and  over  $11/2  million  for  tech- 
nical assistance  projects  for  these  areas.) 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  although 
there  was  an  Improvement  In  the  employ- 
ment situation  In  these  79  areas,  their  work 
force;  I.e..  the  total  of  those  at  work  and 
those  unemployed,  declined  by  some  92,000 
persons,    or    1.6   percent    between    1961    and 

1963,  Some  of  this  decrease  in  work  force 
was  due  to  outmlgratlon.  While  some  ob- 
servers argue  about  which  solution  is  better 
for  redevelopment  areas — direct  area  develop- 
ment or  outmlgratlon — it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  actuality  both  of  these  processes 
seem  to  be  going  on  together. 

Economic  improvement  in  a  number  of  re- 
development areas  has  led  to  the  term^lnatlon 
of  their  designation  status.     As  of  July  22, 

1964,  a  total  of  77  areas  have  improved  suffi- 
ciently for  termination  or  termination  notice 
purely  on  economic  grounds  ( all  areas  having 
sufficient  Improvement  are  given  notification 
of  impending  termination  several  months 
in  advance).-  These  fibres  do  not  take 
account  of  Improvements  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  rural  areas  because  income 
data  for  rural  data  are  available  only  at  wide 
intervals  without  special  studies.  The  dlflB- 
culties  of  keeping  up-to-date  check  on  im- 
provements in  the  rural,  underemployment 
areas  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  report. 

Particularized  impacts  of  ARA  program 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
help  redevelopment  areas  to  improve  their 
economies  to  satisfactory  levels.  This  objec- 
tive is  the  Important  thing,  whether  or  not 
ARA's  contribution  in  the  process  of  im- 
provement happens  to  be  minor  or  major. 

It  is  sometimes  difBcult,  If  not  Impossible, 
to  identify  with  precision  ARA's  direct  and 
Indirect  contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
an  area's  economy  as  distinct  from  private, 
local.  State,  and  other  Federal  efforts — par- 
ticularly since  ARA's  program  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  all  these  forces.  However,  it 
is  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  more  obvious 
effects  of  individual  parts  or  phases  of  the 
ARA  program. 

Financial  assistance  impacts:  First,  what 
has  been  the  experience  with  the  financial 
assistance  provisions  of  the  act?  As  of  July 
SI  of  this  year,  359  private  firms  have  been 
encotiraged  to  establish  a  new  factory  or 
business  In  a  redevelopment  area  or  to  ex- 
pand an  existing  business  through  the  re- 
ceipt of  loans  amounting  to  $154  million.  For 
the  domlnantly  rural  areas  ( as  represented  by 
5-b  deslgpaatlons )  219  projects  representing 
an  ARA  Investment  of  $93  million  were  ap- 
proved, and  for  the  dominantly  urban-indus- 
trial areas  (5-a)  140  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial projects  representing  an  Investment  of 
$61  million  were  approved. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  $154  million  In 
Industrial  and  commercial  loans  are  all  re- 
payable to  the  U.S.  Treasury  with  interest. 
Moreover,  they  are  accompanied  by  an  addi- 
tional $221  million  in  private.  State,  and  lo- 
cal investments. 

Loans  are  made  to  new  or  expanding  pri- 
vate business  wiiere  a  demonstration  Is  made 
that  the  product  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success  and  that  such  a  project  would  have 
a  beneficial  economic  Impact  on  the  area  in 
which  it  is  located.  Some  loans  made  by  ARA 
were  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  they  en- 
couraged projects  in  industrial  fields  already 
overcrowded  with  producing  units  and  suf- 
fering from  excess  capacity.  The  ARA  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  correct  this  and  to 


»In  addition  to  these  77  areas,  17  areas 
were  terminated  because  of  failure  to  submit 
an  OEDP  and  2  areas  requested  withdrawal  of 
their  designation  status. 


develop  a  definitive  policy  In  this  re»«i 
This  was  a  constructive  development  ^Si 
needs  continued  attention.  ^^ 

The  loan  record  of  the  Industrial  and  com 
merclal    loans    has    been   surprisingly  good 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  theU. 
permits  loans  only  to  applicants  who  are  not 
able  to  get  financial  assistance  from  private 
or  other  Federal  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 
Of  the  359  industrial  and  commercial  prol 
ects  approved,  only  4  thus  far  have  either 
failed  completely  or  have  been  recommended 
for   liquidation.     Recreation-toiulsm  loam 
particularly  suitable  for  employment-genera- 
tion In  isolated  but  scenic  areas,  also  had  a 
good    financial    record — only    one    recipient 
of  such  a  loan  has  been  delinquent  in  hia 
payments. 

The  second  principal  financial  activity  hat 
been  in  the  area  of  public  facility  loans  and 
grants.  As  of  July  31,  1964,  $89.7  million 
has  been  advanced  for  153  public  facility 
projects.  Slightly  over  half  of  these  loani 
and  grants  went  to  the  smaller  (5-b)  re- 
development  areas  which  are  generally  rural 
and  the  remainder  were  made  to  the  larger 
(5-a)  areas,  generally  of  an  urban-industrial 
character. 

To  assure  that  the  public  facility  assistance 
results  in  a  maximum  of  permanent  Jobe, 
loans  and  grants  are  made  In  this  field  only 
when  the  facility  is  necessary  to  trigger  the 
location  or  expansion  of  a  factory  or  buslneas 
which  will  create  new  employment  in  a  re- 
development area.  Accordingly^  the  commit- 
tee is  greatly  concerned  regarding  the  ex- 
haustion of  ARA's  grant  money  for  public 
facilities  projects  which  has  brought  the 
public  facility  program  almost  to  a  standstill. 
This  situation  in  turn  will  adversely  affect 
the  Industrial  and  commercial  loan  program, 
and  will  hurt  primarily  the  harllest-hlt  com- 
munities in  need  of  public  f£icflity  improve- 
ments. These  communities  at  best  have  the 
ability  to  finance  only  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
facility  on  a  loan  basis  and  must  have  a  grant 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Investment. 

In  making  amplications  for  business  loam 
or  for  public  facility  loans  or  grants,  api^l- 
cants  are  expected,  subject  to  a  review  by 
ARA,  to  make  reasonaole  estimates  of  the 
number  of  permanent  jobs  that  would  be 
generated  by  such  financial  assistance.  In 
the  case  of  the  current  projects,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  ultimately,  when  they  are  in  full 
operation,  a  total  of  some  110,000  Jobs  may 
be  generated — 66.500  Jobs  crated  directly' 
and  an  additional  43,500  Indirectly.  These 
estimates  do  not  Include  the  Jobs  which  re- 
sult primarily  from  ARA  retraining  projects. 
Worker  training  and  retraining:  An  Indis- 
pensable part  at  the  ARA  effort  to  shift  the 
jobless  from  unemployment  rolls  to  payrolU 
has  been  its  worker  retraining  program. 
While  administered  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  ARA  staff  plays  an  Importaait  part  In  lt« 
Implementation. 

This  ARA  program,  althougji  small  when 
connpared  to  the  newer  nationwide  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  program, 
has  pioneered  new  trails : 

1 .  By  training  workers  for .  specific  em- 
ployer needs — as  a  supplement  to  the  Induce- 
ment of  long-term,  low-interest  industrial 
and  commercial  loans — it  Is  »n  Important 
sptu-  to  Job  growth  In  the  distreesed  areas. 
Although  there  have  been  instances  of  train- 
ing projects  In  Industries  where  skill  and 
training  are  not  and  never  have  been  a  pre- 
condition of  employment,  the  Committee  Is 
confident  that  this  is  no  longer  a  practice, 

2.  As  the  first  Federal  manp6wer  training 
program,  it  provided  the  experience  base  for 
subsequent  Federal  undertakings. 

3.  Working  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  and  private  groups,  ARA  man- 
power specialists  are  performing  a  pioneer 
role  In  retraining,  particularly  in  aiding  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

ARA  Initiated  the  first  training  program* 
for  migratory  workers   (In  New  Jersey  and 
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-MM^  and  proved  that  unskilled  agrlcul- 
JlS^laborers  can  be  successfully  retrained 
joflndustrial  and  commercial  employment. 


Upper  Lakes,  forest  product  possibilities  In 
east  Kentucky,  and  specific  food  processing 
opportunities  in  the  South.  Still  other  as- 
sistance   studies    result    In    "how-to-do-it" 


The  first  literacy  program  was  added  as  a  ^  .     ,       ^ 

lement  to  an  ARA  vocational  training  guides  for  communities  based  on  actual  and 

J]"*^^     Its    success    demonstrated     that  successful  develoment  experiences  In  various 

''^?^^An  become  literate  when  given  the  areas  of  the  country. 


!ddltlonal  motive  of  vocational  skill  training 
Mid  ultimate  employment. 
^^BA  Uaining  has  also  resulted  in  pioneer 
work  on  Indian  reservations. 

Under  the  law.  training  is  to  be  provided 
for  individuals  "who  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
oected  to  obtain  employment  as  a  result  of 
S&e  skill  they  will  acquire  in  the  training 
which  is  to  be  made  available."  The  ex- 
oerlence  to  date  indicates  that  the  place- 
ment rate  for  ARA  retraining  participants 
who  finish  their  courses  is  near  70  percent. 
This  is  gratifying  in  the  face  of  the  limited 
new  Job  opportunities  in  distressed  areas, 
and  the  fact  that  many  ARA  trainees  have 
had  little  formal  education. 

In  Biunmary.  the  Administrator  reports 
that  748  individual  training  projects  involv- 
ing some  34,000  workers  had  been  approved 
hy  June  30  of  this  year.  Total  ARA  alloca- 
tion for  retraining  to  date  Is  $18  million,  or 
approximately  $527  per  trainee. 

Technical  assistance  tool:  The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  provides  technical 
assistance  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  main 
objective  is  to  strengthen  local  plans  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  economic  growth  and 
diversification.  This  is  done  by  providing 
expert  consultation  to  local  development 
groups  and  by  making  authoritative  Investi- 
gations of  local  resources  and  their  Indus- 
trial possibilities.  This  activity  has  devel- 
oped somewhat  slowly,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  training  staff  people  in  this  field. 
Hence,  heavy  reliance  was  placed  on  con- 
tracting with  outside  firms  for  expert  help. 

In  a  number  of  cases  economic  develop- 
ment may  become  possible  only  after  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  regarding  the  charac- 
ter and  nature  of  potentially  useful  projects 
utilizing  local  nattu-al  resources.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Caddo  Lake 
In  northeast  Texas.  Caddo  Lake  was  once 
a  well-known  tourist  attraction.  Its  waters 
were  open  for  fishing,  boating,  swimming, 
and  waterskling.  and  tourism  was  a  sub- 
stantial Industry  for  the  area.  In  recent 
years  Caddo  Lake  has  generally  become  In- 
fested with  a  dense  growth  of  acquatlc 
plants.  Many  resort  and  restaurant  owners 
have  had  to  close  down.  Efforts  to  remove 
the  obnoDtlous  vegetation  with  chemicals 
were  doomed  to  fallvire  by  the  prohibitive 
cost  and  the  certainty  that  a  return  of  the 
growth  could  be  expected  within  2  years. 

ARA  financed  a  $62,000  study  to  determine 
how  to  turn  a  liability  Into  an  economic 
asset.  Results  of  this  study  have  established 
the  high  value  of  these  plants  as  animal  and 
poultry  feed  supplements,  and  have  Identi- 
fied certain  chemical  constituents  In  the 
plants  that  can  be  utUlzed  by  the  drug  In- 
dustry. Based  on  these  findings,  plans  are 
now  In  the  development  stage  for  the  process- 
ing of  these  plants  for  use  In  the  livestock 
feed  Industry. 

Another  example  of  technical  assistance 
relates  to  Monroe  County  In  southeastern 
Ohio.  This  county  long  had  Inquiries  from 
potential  industries  concerning  Its  under- 
ground salt  resources.  When  the  local  de- 
velopment groups  were  unable  to  specify  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  resoiorce,  the  In- 
quiring manufacturers  invariably  lost  inter- 
est. The  Monroe  County  OEDP  recom- 
mended a  technical  assistance  project  which 
would  test  drill  for  the  vital  information. 
The  project  was  approved  and  completed.  A 
bed  of  an  estimated  300  million  tons  of  salt 
was  discovered  at  6,500  feet,  and  with  this 
new  authoritative  Information  the  area  Is 
confident  of  ulthaiately  attracting  a  branch 
plant  of  a  chemical  ccanpany. 

Other  technical  studies  have  dealt  with 
ways  of  processing  low   grade   ores   In  the 


As  of  June  30  of  this  year,  a  total  of  344 
technical  assistance  projects,  representing  an 
Investment  of  $11  million,  had  been  approved 
by  the  agency. 

Every  technical  assistance  project  by  Its 
nature  represents  a  financial  Investment  risk. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  personnel  with  train- 
ing and  experience  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment field.  Experts  must  be  trained  or 
sought  out  wherever  they  are  available.  Yet 
projects  run  by  competent  personnel  may 
yield  negative  or  relatively  modest  results  be- 
cause the  research  may  reveal  a  lack  of 
growth  potential  In  the  subject  of  study. 
The  rewarding  feature  of  technical  assistance 
projects,  however,  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
economic  benefits  from  outstanding  success- 
ful ones  more  than  compensate  for  the  proj- 
ects that  yield  lesser  results. 

OEDP  and  community  revitallzation :  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  impact  of  ARA  to 
measure  is  Its  effect  on  community  planning 
and  action.  The  chief  Instrument  for  stim- 
ulating redevelopment  areas  to  assess  and 
plot  their  own  economic  future  Is  the  over- 
all economic  development  program  (OEDP). 
A  primary  incentive  for  developing  an  OEDP 
has  been  that  such  a  community  program  Is 
a  requirement  for  eligibility  for  an  Industrial 
loan  or  a  community  loan  or  grant.  The  re- 
sults of  locally  produced  development  pro- 
grams, the  the  Congress  noted  in  considering 
the  various  elements  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
far-reaching  and  important  part  of  the  total 
program. 

The  OEDP  and  the  process  for  putting  it 
together  has  had  several  kinds  of  community 
effects.  For  many  areas — particularly  the 
smaller  communities — this  represents  the 
first  time  community  leaders  have  gotten  to- 
gether, examined  their  problems,  attempted 
to  Identify  the  full  range  of  their  opportun- 
ities, and  then  determined  what  needed  doing 
In  order  to  realize  them.  As  the  editor  of 
the  Sevier  County  (Tenn.)  News-Record,  has 
stated: 

"Even  If  our  county  never  received  one 
penny  of  loan  or  grant  money  from  ARA,  I 
am  convinced  that  by  starting  our  overall 
economic  development  program,  we  have 
benefited — benefited  In  a  concentration  of 
interest  that  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  local 
initiative  that  might  otherwise  have  taken 
years  to  get  started." 

Beside  stimulating  constructive  planning 
and  areawlde  cooperation,  the  OEDP  In  some 
Instances  has  provided  a  wholesome  redirec- 
tion In  area  development  activities.  A  re- 
development committee  in  North  Carolina 
reported  as  follows: 

Thinking  has  evolved  from  where  procure- 
ment of  a  new  Industry  •  •  •  seemed  an  end 
In  Itself  to  a  present  opinion  that  Industry, 
while  Important,  is  but  one  of  a  niunber  of 
Ingredients  necessary  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  a  better  life  for  the  Individuals 
constituting  Avery  County. 

Area  goals  now  Involve  an  economy  bal- 
anced on  a  tripartite  base  of  ( 1 )  tourism  and 
resort  development;  (2)  agricultural  special- 
ties such  as  nurseries  of  ornamental  shrub- 
bery, Christmas  tree  farms,  conunerclal  or- 
chards, berry  plantings,  greenhouse  flower 
production,  cash  crops,  and  livestock  tradi- 
tional to  the  area;  and  (3)  Industrial  and 
service  enterprise  of  a  magnitude  consistent 
with  real  rather  than  Imagined  resources  and 
limitations. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  OEDP's  would 
focus  on  and  attempt  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment-creating projects  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial  nature.  The  varied  nature  and 
wide  range  of  conununlty  development  activ- 


ity that  the  OEDP  process  has  stimulated  In 
the  redevelopment  areas  Is  noteworthy. 
Many  of  these  activities  growing  out  of  the 
local  economic  development  programs  have 
no  direct  dependence  or  relationship  to 
ARA's  financial  or  other  forms  of  assistance. 
This  is  Illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Johnson 
County.  Tenn..  redevelopment  committee. 
This  group  reported  that  It  had  completed  a 
30-acre  Industrial  park,  had  underway  a 
water  and  sewerage  project,  and  was  making 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  modern 
high  school.  Red  River  County,  Tex.,  re- 
ported as  actual  accomplishments  on  their 
OEDP  program  a  number  of  projects,  very 
few  of  which  were  related  to  ARA  financial 
help;  the  completion  of  a  new  library,  re- 
surfacing of  main  street,  construction  of  a 
new  sewer  disposal  plant,  the  building  of  a 
nursing  home,  and  the  completion  of  a  test 
facility  for  breeding  beef  cattle. 

Of  the  areas  designated  for  redevelopment, 
1,051  have  submitted  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  to  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  for  approval,  and  of 
these.  982  have  been  approved.  Thus,  In  a 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  Nation,  programs 
have  been  developed  by  local  groups  fca: 
charting  the  brOad  outlines  of  their  futtue 
economic  development.  This  Is  commend- 
able progress.  However,  the  Committee  ob- 
serves that  the  ARA  obviously  does  not  have 
sufficient  trained  j>ersonnel  to  give  all  these 
areas  the  expert  guidance  and  counseling 
they  require.  Although  local  OEDP's  are  re- 
viewed at  State  and  Federal  levels  to  assure 
better  coordination  of  programs,  further  at- 
tention is  required  to  directing  coordination 
efforts  towards  positive  action  rather  than 
simple   removal   of   oonfilcts. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
Passage  by  Congress  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  Public  Law  658  (87th 
Cong.),  on  September  13,  1962,  and  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  President  on  the  following 
day,  added  a  new  responsibility  to  the  fiedg- 
ling  ARA  organization.  Under  the  Executive 
order,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  was  designated  to  coordinate  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  Secre- 
tary Hodges,  in  turn,  assigned  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. 

The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  was  "to  provide  Immediate  useful 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
•  •  •  and  to  help  these  communities, 
through  Improvement  of  their  facilities,  to 
become  more  conducive  to  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  better  places  In  which  to  live 
and  work."  The  program  was  aimed  to  miti- 
gate national  conditions  of  unemployment  by 
helping  provide  temporary  jobs  In  the  areas 
that  needed  them  the  most.  The  magnitude, 
of  this  additional  ARA  responsibility  Is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that  the  program.  In  17 
months,  has  had  total  appropriations  of  $880 
million,  and  has  approved  7,700  projects  with 
a  total  construction  cost  of  $1.7  billion — in- 
cluding State  and  local  matching  funds. 
These  projects  are  expected  by  their  sponsors 
to  generate  an  estimated  220,000  man-years  of 
on-site  and  off-site  employment. 

Besides  Its  immediate  effects  on  employ- 
ment, the  APW  program  has  longer  range 
results.  The  projects  Involved  had  been  long 
planned  to  fill  real  needs  and  were  on  the 
shelves  of  the  various  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  awaiting  availability  of  the 
necessary  funds.  Thus  the  APW  program 
has  made  possible  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals, waste  treatment  plants,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  libraries,  municipal  build- 
ings and  other  local  public  works,  and  aided 
In  the  development  of  natviral  resources  and 
public  lands.  The  essential  facilities  made 
possible  through  the  APW  program  have 
made  many  communities  better  able  to  ac- 
commodate new  fsictorles  and  other  business 
expansions.      Nevertheless,    because    of    its 
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of  the  ARA  program  in  its  first 
been  summarized  in  the  fore- 
The  Committee  is  of  the  unanl- 
that  ARA  has  made  substan- 
that  the  fundamental  worth  of 
approach  to  long  standing 
and  underemployment 
las  been  amply  demonstrated,  and 
urogram  should  be  given  the  re- 
continue  to  move  forward.     The 
employment  In  depressed 
long-term  undertaking.     We  are 
n  the  final  analysis  the  results  will 
bvneflcial.    It  Is  a  mistake,  however, 
oo  rapid  results. 

omittee  recognizes  that  the  pro- 
ipproach  are  new  and  as  experience 
develops  ways  and  means 
for  Improvements.    The  review 
revealed  a  nximber  of  problems 
shortcomings,  and  has  also  In- 
specific  ways  In  which  the  pro- 
operations   might    be    modified, 
and  improved.     The  Commit- 
to  explore  and  deliberate  on  these 
its  review  at  greater  length  before 
on  them.    Accordingly,  this  report 
qature  of  an  interim  document,  and 
will  treat  the  other  matters 
be  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  for 
mprovement. 
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by  the  Senate  on  June  26,  1963,  and  as  modi- 
fied by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  its  report  of  August  3,  1963) 
are  partlcvUarly  crucial  In  preventing  Impor- 
tant phases  of  the  program  from  coming  to 
a  complete  halt. 

Reference  Is  made  particularly  to  the 
urgent  need  for  authorizing  (a)  additional 
commercial  and  Industrial  loan  funds  for 
the  smaller  labor  market  and  rural  develop- 
ment areas,  designated  under  section  5b  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  (b)  addi- 
tional funds  for  public  facility  grants. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  original  authorization  of 
$100  million  for  the  small  and  rural  areas  as 
designated  under  section  5b  of  the  act.  The 
authorized  loan  funds  for  these  areas  have 
been  exhausted  more  quickly  than  the  equiv- 
alent authorization  for  the  larger,  urban- 
industrial  areas  primarily  because  when  the 
act  was  passed  no  data  were  available  to  indi- 
cate the  number  and  extent  of  small  labor 
market  areas  having  a  problem  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment.  Following 
passage  of  the  act,  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  able  gradually  to  develop  unemployment 
data  concerning  these  areas.  Whereas  the 
original  expectations  were  that  200  to  300 
such  areas  would  qualify  for  designation 
under  the  act,  almost  500  such  areas  were  ac- 
tually found  eligible. 

Without  increased  authorization  and  sub- 
sequent appropriations,  the  5b  loan  program 
will  come  to  a  halt  in  early  fiscal  1965.  As 
of  June  of  this  year,  there  were  over  $75  mil- 
lion In  project  applications  for  industrial  and 
commercial  loans  from  these  areas. 

The  same  type  of  situation  Is  true  of  the 
public  facility  grant  program.  The  original 
authorization  for  this  phase  of  the  program 
was  $75  million.  As  with  the  5b  industrial 
and  conunerclal  loan  program  the  demand 
exceeded  expectations,  and  ARA  is  currently 
without  funds  for  public  facility  grants.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  this  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate since  the  communities  needing 
public  facility  improvements  the  most  can- 
not finance  these  improvements  on  a  loan 
basis  alone  and  must  have  a  portion  of  their 
projects  financed  by  grant  money.  The  stop- 
page of  public  facility  projects  in  turn  will 
directly  discourage  industrial  projects  whose 
implementation  Is  conditional  on  the  provi- 
sion of  such  facilities. 

S.  1163  and  Its  companion  House  bill  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  above  additional  au- 
thorizations but  certain  other  changes  to 
Improve  ARA's  ability  to  carry  on  a  more 
effective  program  of  community  development. 
These  Include: 

(a)  An  amendment  to  enable  local  and 
area  organizations  supplying  the  statutory 
10-percent  funds  to  enjoy  concurrent  repay- 
ment of  their  loans  along  with  the  repay- 
ment of  the  ARA  loan  (this  would  make  the 
local  contribution  easier  to  raise  and  would 
permit  quicker  reuse  of  the  funds,  thus 
making  possible  more  projects  and  more 
jobs). 

(b)  An  Increase  In  technical  assistance 
from  HV2  million  per  year  to  $10  million, 
thus  proportionately  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  this  Important  tool  In  aiding  local 
redevelopment. 

One  provision  of  8.  1163,  however,  limits 
financial  assistance  to  the  development  of 
the  tourist  Industry  by  prohibiting  loans  for 
construction  or  expansion  of  hotels  and 
motels.  These  facilities  are  an  essential  part 
of  a  balanced  tourist  development  which  In 
many  distressed  areas  offers  a  major,  or  the 
sole,  hope  of  a  strengthened  economic  base. 
This  leads  to  the  Committee's  second  recom- 
mendation. 

2.  Second,  the  Committee  urG:es  that  no 
limitation  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  ARA 
(as  In  S.  1163)  to  make  loans  for  develop- 
ment of  the  tourist  Industry  in  designated 
areas. 
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ntmiber  of  entrants  who  are  flbodlnK  oT 
labor  force  and  who  will  continue  to  do 
throughout  the  1960's.  The  traditional  bt^ 
employment  activities  of  agrlcultai» 
forestry,  mining,  and  maniifacturing  are^' 
creasing  either  in  absolute  numbers  of  m' 
ployed  or  In  their  relative  share  of  toSi 
employment.  This  means  that  the  mator 
burden  for  absorbing  the  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  will  fall  upon  the  so-called  service 
Industries.  ^ 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  activities  In  the 
United  States  is  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
tourist  Industry.  Says  the  First  Nations 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  "Tourism  today  i. 
not  only  big  business;  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  growth  Industries."  More  peonle 
with  higher  incomes,  more  lelsiire  and 
greater  mobility  create  an  ever  mounting  de- 
mand  for  recreation  and  recreation  facllitleg 

Fortunately  many  of  the  areas  in  the 
United  States  best  able  to  accommodate  these 
additional  recreation  tourist  demands  are 
the  areas  of  notable  underdevelopment  or 
unemployment,  such  as  moun^in  areas  of 
the  Southeast,  the  upper  lakes  areas  of  the 
North,  and  certain  scenic  areas  and  Indian 
reservations  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  regions 
which  have  Impeded  normal  economic  devel. 
opment  are  the  very  characteristics  which 
win  make  them  attractive  for  accommodating 
the  growing  demands  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  tourism — isolation,  mountainous  ter- 
rain, river  gorges,  and  variegated  flora  and 
fauna.  The  major  lacks  in  many  of  these 
areas  are  technical  know-how  and  the  sup- 
porting facilities  and  other  developments  to 
acconmaodate  totirlsts. 

Through  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  loan  capital  ARA  is  helping 
many  redevelopment  areas  to  develop  their 
tourist  potential  and  to  achieve  an  economic 
rebirth  otherwise  not  possible  for  them. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  ARA's  lending 
authority  were  to  be  restricted  In  this  grow- 
ing economic  activity. 

3.  Third,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Congress  extend  the  area  redevelopment 
program  beyond  the  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1965,  now  provided  in  the  act. 

The  Committee  is  unanimous  concerning 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  ARA  pro- 
gram. It  is  satisfied  that  this  approach  of 
working  through  local  OEDP  conunlttees  and 
with  other  private  and  public  groups  to  gen- 
erate employment  In  areas  of  great  need  Is 
an  eminently  sound  one.  In  a  subsequent 
report,  however,  the  Committee  intends  to 
eniunerate  how  the  law  and  the  current  i»o- 
gram  should  be  modified  to  strengthen  re- 
development efforts.  It  Is  Important  that  a 
new  program  such  as  ARA  be  reviewed  In 
this  light  and  strengthened  where  experience 
Indicates  there  are  opportunities  to  Improve 
It.  For  ARA  is  not  only  a  new  program  to 
generate  jobs  In  the  areas  suffering  from 
chronic  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. It  Is  a  vital  beachhead  In  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  essential  underpinning  of 
special  regional  development  programs  such 
as  Appalachla. 


HIGH  DRUG  PRICES   AND  THE 
CONSUMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
Intended  to  speak  yesterday  on  the  sub- 
ject of  high  drug  prices,  but  unfortu- 
nately, we  were  unable  to  muster  a 
quorum  and  hence  I  shall  proceed  today 
Instead. 


^u  !<;  an  issue  which  has  long  drawn 

^ips?and  concern.    The  Congress 

«^  ?ft?the  great  and  chaUenging  need 

ff  eg^^Uon  to  reduce  the  often  ex- 

SrbS  and  prohibitive  prices  of  pre- 

•^°i^^'area  of  enormous  import- 
i/T  the  American  people.  On 
^"^^mber  3  I  spoke  on  this  subject  be- 
ff^Tnmse  and  do  so  again  today 
2fh  the  continuing  hope  that  some 
iSive  legislative  action  may  still  be 
jScomi^g  prior  to  the  session's  con- 

"^fSve  introduced  H.R.  10118,  an 
L"  t  and  reasonable  vehicle  for  pro- 
fS  the  consumer  against  astronomi- 
SS  costs  by  enabling  all  manufac- 
Ser^to  produce  a  patented  drug  after 
r?ews  if  the  price  of  the  medicine 
exceeds  500  percent  of  production,  re- 
!Srch  and  overhead  expenses.  This 
SS  was  championed  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor^tes  Kef auver.  of  Tennessee. 

The  1962  Drug  Act  went  a  long  way 
toward  protecting    the    public    against 
harmful  effects  of  medical  drugs:  but  it 
SS  obvious  that  we  need  additional 
Station    protecting     the     consuiner 
St  the  outrageous  prices  which  often 
Dlace  vital  medicines  beyond  his  reach. 
The    Congress    has    collected    great 
mounds  of  information,  much  of  which 
^in?  indisputably  toward  the  need  for 
?Ktificatlon.    We  have  learned  of  cases 
where  monopolistic  conditions  have^- 
iowed  exhorbitant  markups   of   either 
several  hundred,  or  a  thousand  percent 
of  actuarial  cost. 

I  insist  that  medical  drugs  are  a 
unique  category.  We  must  rwognlze.  as 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  other  na- 
tions do,  that  prescription  drugs  are  a 
special  commodity  requiring  special 
airangements;  the  health  of  people 
everywhere  is  involved,  particularly 
among  our  elderly  citizens  who  can  least 
afford  highly  priced  medicines  and  yet 
who  need  it  most. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  insure  that 
this  special  category  is  not  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  profit  motive.  In  reahty  the 
patent  system  has  created  in  this  area 
a  monopolistic  mechanism  injurious  to 
the  public.  I  am  fuUy  aware  that  the 
rights  of  the  researchers  and  ori^nai 
producers  should  be  protected,  and  H.k. 
10118  in  no  way  destroys  the  patent  sys- 
tem, as  some  have  claimed. 

In  fact,  the  measure  provides  that  even 
in  cases  when  open  competition  is  in- 
duced, the  original  developer  will  receive 
a  royalty.  And  open  competition  is  not 
permitted  if  the  manufacturer  does  not 
price  his  product  excessively. 

In  truth   this  bill   is  moderate  and 
equitable.     It  recognizes  that  the  con- 
sumer has  a  special  interest  in  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  and  it  protects  him  agamst 
an  arbitrary  system  which,  under  ex- 
isting   conditions,    is    heavily    weighed 
against  him.    The  bill  wUl  set  certain 
limitations  to  the  system  whch  are  need- 
ed to  correct  abuses  in  the  area  of  medi- 
cal drugs;  no  industry  is  more  important 
to  the  American  people,  and  its  very 
uniqueness  and  importance  to  the  Nation 
requires  that  we  act  speedily  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  X  X    J 

Mr  Patman.  for  30  mmutes,  today, 
and  on  Thursday;  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^     ,  ,, 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harsha).  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harsha),  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 22;  30  minutes  on  September  23;  and 
30  minutes  on  September  24. 

Mr.  Rettss.  for  1  hour,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S  1186.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands;  .    . 

S  2370  An  act  authorizing  maintenance 
of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dama 
and  related  works  to  facUltate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose; 

S  2447  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of  ttie 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  project.  Washington,  and  for  other 

purposes;  and  

S  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  Inveeti- 
gation  and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harsha)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Barry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  DOLE. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Westland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Matstjnaga. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
the  committee  did  on  September  8  1964, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, biUs  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R.  1642.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  U  S.  Animal  Quarantine  Station.  Ci"«>n. 
N  J.,  to  the  city  of  Clifton  to  provide  lor  the 
establishment  of  a  new  station  and  for  other 

^^HJa^eeOl.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In 
Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  and  for  other  pur- 

^R  ^10809.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  3396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  lands  to  Morrlstown  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 

°'HRS°ln  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  certain  lands  exclusively  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  in- 
terim management  under  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products     and     services,     and     for     other 
purpose^s^^^    An    act    to    provide    temporary 
authority  for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands; 
HR  7096.  An    act    to    authorize    the    ex- 
change of  certain  property  at  Independence 
National    Historical    Park,    and    for    other 

^"hr^80'70.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  p\irposes; 

^'^IR  11162.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Wednesday,  September  16,  1964,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
2536.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Impro^epf^* 
on  watersheds  Farm  Brook,  Conn.;  Cass  P^^' 
N.  Mex.;  and  Plum  Creek,  Wis    which  have 
been  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act.    as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

2537  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttlngre- 
port  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from 
deficiencies  In  construction  activities  of  ^ 
Inter-Amerlcan  Highway  Program  in  the^ 
public  of  Costa  Rica,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Department  of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  81 
U  S.C.  53  and  31  U.S.C.  67;  to  the  Committe. 
on  Government  Operations. 
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Iftter  from  the  Director,  Biireau 
,  Department  of  the  In- 
itting  copies  of  reports  cover- 
of  materials  dxirlng  the  period 
through  Jime  30.  1904,  individual 
reports  of  negotiated  con- 
Public    Law   87-689    (76    Stat. 
ad4itlon  to  the  type  of  Information 
first  half  of  fiscal  year   1964, 
Jtate,   county,   and   grazing   and 
district  for  each  sale  area;  to 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


lutter from  the  Director,  Bureau 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presl- 

ttlng  plans  for  worlu   of  Im- 

'  rhlch  have  been  prepared  for  the 

ifontpeller  Creek   in  Idaho,  and 

Sutherlin  Creek  in  the  State 

pjursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Water- 

and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 

(16  n.S.C.  1005),  and  delegated 

of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Order  No.  10654  of  January  20, 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 


H.R.  12809.  A  bill  to  designate  the  service 
area  of  the  Sacramento  canals  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  as  the  Clair  Engle 
Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H.R.   12810.  A  bill   to   provide  for  the   re- 
habilitation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.J.  Res.  1174.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  Svmday 
in  September  of  each  year  as  Bataan  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.J.  Res.  1175.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
R3rukyu  Islands  for  death  and  injury  of 
persons  and  for  use  of  and  damage  to  private 
property,  au-ising  from  acts  and  omissions  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof, 
after  August  15,  1945,  and  before  April  28, 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R.  12612.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  FrM,«*«. 
Canale:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci«!r 

HM.  12613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .cSS' 
Maucerl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci»r!,° 

H.R.  12614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ofZ. 
Levinson  Schlnmiel;  to  the  Commitiee  on^ 
Judiciary.  ™* 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts- 
HJl.  12615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Coelho  Morgado;   to  the  Committee  on  th. 
Judiciary.  "" 

By  Mr.  PILLION:  [ 

H.R.  12616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfr«u 
Cesira  Calcagnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12617.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonl* 
Ida  Conforto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PUBLIC    3ILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  n  solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  M '.  LEOGETT: 
HJl.  12601  .  A  bill  reauthorizing  the  Cen- 
tral  Valley  reclamation  project  to  include 
New  Hogan  and  Black  Butte  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LegUIatiTc 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  12611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele, 
Maria,  and  Francesca  Catalanotto;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

1032.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Legislative  Chamber  of.  the  Republic 
of~Haiti,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  reaffirming  itg 
complete  and  continuous  adherence  to  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pwelgn 
Affairs.  ■  1 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Research  Team  of  Con^ress- 
niaa  Fnd  Sdiweiifel,  of  Iowa,  Com- 
piks  InfMressiye  Record  of  Legislative 
Stnifies 
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Reseabch  Team  at  State  ITni- 
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office    of    Congressman    Fred 
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'Week  in  Washington"  program 

10  years  in  Congress.  Schwek- 

maintained  a  research  team  of 
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college  students  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Dr.  Russell  Ross,  of  the  political  science 
department,  supervised  the  program  from 
the  beginning  and  was  later  Joined  by  Dr. 
Dell  Wright,  also  of  the  political  science 
department,  as  the  activity  grew.  Fifteen 
college  students  have  been  members  of 
ScHWENGEL's  research  team  during  the  years 
It  has  been  in  operation. 

Beginning  In  1955  with  just  one  team 
member,  Schwengel  expanded  the  teana  to 
three  members  and  now  has  three  research- 
ers on  a  regular  basis.  They  are  supple- 
mented by  two  other  researchers  who  are 
on  Senator  Botjrke  Hickenlooper's  staff. 

Projects  developed  and  researched  by  the 
team  have  been  varied  and  cover  a  wide  range 
of  materials. 

From  the  beginning  the  team  has  worked 
on  the  problems  of  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. Surveys  were  made  to  determine  who 
ISears  the  major  expense  of  a  student's  col- 
lege education.  Different  plans  were  ex- 
plored and  legislation  was  considered.  In- 
troduced, and  later  refined.  Finally  the 
Iowa  plan  for  growth  and  progress  In  higher 
education  evolved  out  of  the  years  of  work 
and  study.  Taking  the  tax  credit  approach 
to  financing  the  costs  of  a  college  education, 
the  Iowa  plan  consists  of  three  phases.  The 
first  two  are  in  bill  form,  H.R.  22  In  the  88th 
Congress.  The  team  Is  still  working  on  phase 
III,  hoping  to  get  it  Into  bill  form  soon. 

Problems  confronted  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman have  been  another  major  concern 
of  the  research  team.  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted, questionnaires  sent  out.  meetings 
held,  in  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  prob- 
lems of  the  main  street  businessman  and  to 
develop  answers  to  them. 

A  number  of  bills  to  help  small  business 
were  introduced  by  Congressman  Schwengel 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  research  team. 
One  of  them,  a  bill  to  allow  Independent  oil 
jobbers  to  pay  their  Federal  gasoline  tax  af- 
ter they  sold  the  gas  instead  of  before  they 


sold  it,  was  Included  as  an  amendment  to  a 
more  inclusive  tax  measure.  The  efforts  of 
the  team  and  Congressman  Schwengel  were 
primarily  responsible  for  its  Inclusion  in  the 
broader  tax  bill.  This  provision  has  solved 
to  a  great  extent  the  problems  of  enough 
working  capital  for  the  small  oil  jobber. 

Three  other  bills  were  introdiiced  by  Con- 
gressman Schwengel  on  behalf  of  the  small 
businessman.  During  the  svunmer  of  1958 
three  members  of  the  Congressman's  re- 
search team — William  O'Connell,  Arthur  Ku- 
dart,  and  Lloyd  Courter,  along  with  team 
adviser  Prof.  Russell  Ross — appeai^ed  before 
the  House  Select  Conunittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  present  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. While  in  Washington,  the 
team  members  also  consulted  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  Anderson, 
and  one  of  the  President's  economic  advisers. 
Gabriel   Hauge. 

The  team  was  well  received  In  Washington 
and  got  wide  acclaim  for  their  knowledg- 
ablUty  of  the  problems  of  small  business  and 
the  solutions  they  proposed. 

But  the  team  did  not  stop  there.  Alter 
the  Small  Business  Administration  was  es- 
tabllshed,  a  survey  was  conducted  to  see 
what  use  small  businessmen  were  making  of 
SEA  and  how  it  could  be  improved.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  used  again  on  the  reaction 
to  quality-stabilization  legislation  and  re- 
search was  continued  on  the  capital  gaSm 
tax. 

Through  the  years  the  team  at  different 
times  has  worked  on  and  researched  various 
other  areas.  Including  proposals  to  revise  the 
electoral  college,  bill  concerning  Presidential 
disability  and  succession,  revision  of  the  food 
for  peace  law.  Public  Law  480,  water  pollu- 
tion, minority  staffing,  and  statistical  sam- 
pling. 

A  more  efficient  method  of  collecting  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  was  also  thoroughly  re- 
searched by  the  team.  Proposals  to  have  the 
States  collect  that  tax  were  carefully  studied 
and  evaluated. 


i96i 

„f  the  team's  current  project^  is  Mis- 

0^*         JonoMl  to  complete  all  the  major 

r:U?Ws^trfbyl976.    AS  a  re- 

••*^i?!7nt^e  field  of  soil  conservation  has 
^t,  the  ent^e  n  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

"^^  "°,^tSiately    acquainted     with    the 
jSoTaS  <^«  procedures  needed  to  com- 

*'  'Ik»  fall  of  1962,  Congreesman  Schwen- 
^InVwlth  his  legislative  assistant.  Dave 
'^'^  and  various  members  of  the  team. 
^°'  fftines  with  soil  conservation  leaders 
^^'^  ""^^ut ThrFirst  District  to  get  a  better 

"^Ss  i  to  possible  solutions.  Records 
«"^  kPnt  and  every  participant  received  a 
;iS  of  all  th4  Stings  held  during 

"^f.mirs  of  the  team  have   also  put  on 
***^«  on  soil   conservation   for  various 
S^nd  or^nlzltlons  in  the  district^ 
«^  ?^    the    team   prepared    and    dis- 
JZJrson  conservation  kit.    It  was  sent 
f^«iS  n^S>aper,  weekly  and  dally,  in  the 
««l7lsS  to^lncide  with  Iowa  Soil  and 
S".lr  SSrvatlon  Week  In  June  (14^20) . 
^S    cSSutlons  made  by  the  research 
JS  andthelr  advisers  have  been  extremely 
^fS^    and     valuable     to     Congressman 
.    i^MrEL     They  have  enabled  him  to  bet- 
^^m  the  p^ple  of  the  First  Con^ee- 
SLJ;  District.'^  These  college  students  have 
S  and  continue  to  make  a  significant 
SSlbmion  and  to  perform  a  great  public 
service .  

RESEARCH    TEAM    ACTIVITIES 
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3    Continued  study  of  watersheds. 

4.  Study  of  problems  of  small  business. 

a.  Pair  trade  questionnaire. 

b.  Polled  druggists  and  hardware  dealers. 

5.  Water  pollution. 

Ye^r  1963 

1.  Continuing   work  on  soil  conservation 

Mission  76.  '^ 

a    Work  on  farm  Unemployment. 

2.  Continuing  work  on  State  collection  oi 

Federal  gas  tax. 

3    Extension  work  on  soil  conservation. 

a    Ex?iSreS   avenues  to  fulfill  Mission  76 
under  State  and  Federal  Goj"^«°Jf;,„^,t_ 

4.  Supplemented     research     on     minority 

^^5*P?esented  soil  conservation  program  to 
county  committees. 

MEMBERS     or    SCHWENGEL'S    RESEARCH     TEAM 

Members   of   Representative   Schwengel's 

research  team  are:  Carl  ^'^f'^t^'ZlnJv 
loo-  Beth  Howard.  Imogene;  Martha  Putney. 
oSdhrook;    William  J.  O'Connell    Oelwein; 
Arthur  Kudart,  Cedar  Rapids;   Rodney  Mil- 
ler, Des  Moines;  James  Hootman,  Davenport. 
Lloyd    courter.    Boone;    D.   T.    Doan.    Ains- 
worth;    Bob   Downer,   Newton;    Iv^n   Acker- 
man,  Allison;  Tom  Scheuerman    Iowa  City. 
WiU^m  Burger,  Fairfield;  Lee  Thelsen.  Sioux 
City;    Richard    Winga,    Washin^n      Gene 
kr Jkel.  Burlington;  John  Shors,  Pocahontas 
Charles    O.    Campbell.    Clarion;    and    Janet 
Ackerman,  Allison. 


on  the  States  rights  or  powers  to  tax. 
That  is  a  completely  separate  question. 
My  bill  goes  only  to  their  right  to  with- 
hold taxes.  It  appears  from  the  record 
that  some  cities  and  States  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  withholding  device  to 
get  taxes  from  truckdrivers  and  others 
when,  really,  they  do  not  have  a  basic 
right  to  levy  a  tax. 

once  again.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  gije 
its  immediate  attention  to  this  matter. 


years  1956-57 

1  survey  of  parents  of  State  University  of 
Iowa  students  on  educational  costs. 

2  Oil  jobbers  interview-research  problem 
on  prepaj^ent  of  independent  oU  jobbers  of 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 

3  Problems  of  small  business  taxes. 

a.  Must   work  under   same   tax  codes   as 

blB  business, 
b  Needed  definition  of  small  business. 
4,' Work    and    research    on   loan    help    to 

'TTax   credit    research-first    bill    Intro- 

duced. 

year  1958 

1   Poll  of  oil  jobbers. 

2.  Testimony  before  Select  Committee  on 

Small  Business :  

T^lncrease     In    surtax    exemption     from 

125,000  to  $100,000.  - 

b.  Provide  for  rapid  amortization  for 
depreciable  assets  over  5  years. 

c.  Provide  additional  $30,000  deduction  for 
depreciable  assets  over  5  years. 

3  Held  meetings  with  small  businessmen. 

Year  1959 
1   Did  research  on  which  agency  or  group 
8hould  administer  small  business  grant. 

2.  Questionnaires  to  small  business  about 
services  of  SBA  use  of  those  services.  Ex- 
tensive research  on  feasibility  of  small  busi- 
ness extension  service.  ,^~,«ihlP 

3.  Research  on  education  cost  and  P<»8lDie 
drafts  for  bills.  Analyzed  cost  expenditure 
of  educatlon-who   pays   for   the   students 

education.  „^      4.„v^m^a 

4.  Did  research  work  on  quality  stabiliza- 
tion. 

5.  Did  research  on  capital  gains  tax. 

Year  1960 
1.  Conducted   extensive   item   veto  study. 
Year  1961 

1.  Continuing  work  on  tax  credit  bills 

2.  Research  on  proposals  to  revise  the  elec- 
toral college.  ■B.,^~oi 

3.  Research  on  tax  collection  of  Federal 

gas  tax  by  States. 

4.  Started  work  on  Mission  76. 

Year  1962 

1.  More  research  on  fair  trade  legislation. 

2.  Continued  study  of  Federal  gasoline  tex. 


States  and  Cities  Withholding  Taxes  Not 
Actually  Payable  From  Trnckdrivers, 
Railroad  Employees,  and  Airline  Pilots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15.  1964 
Mr  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  unfinished  items  of  the  business  of 
this  Congress  is  the  enactment  of  my 
bill    H  R     10743.   which   would   relieve 
truckdrivers.    railroad    employees     and 
airline  pilots  of  the  burden  of  having 
taxes  withheld  from  their  paychecks  by 
cities  and  States  where  they  actu^y  do 
not  owe  taxes  to  those  cities  and  Stat^ 
The  problems  of  the  cities  and  States 
withholding  on  employees  who  we  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce,  such  as 
interstate  truckdrivers,  came  to  my  at- 
tention because  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a 
great  many  such  drivers  living  in  my 
district.    The  problem  is  that  a  number 
of  cities  and  States  are  insisting  on  with- 
holding on  a  pro  rata  basis  the  mens 
wages  on  what  is  in  my  opinion  a  tenuous 

basis.  ,         o*~4.« 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  one  State, 
the  taxing  authorities  w  11  withhold  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  driver's  wages  if 
he  just  drives  his  truck  through  a  corner 
of  the  State  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that 
all  employee  and  employer  associations 
and  organizations  are  in  agreement  on 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  and  the  benefits  that 
will  come  from  it.  and  the  inequities  that 
will  be  corrected  by  the  enactment  of  this 

And  the  third  point  to  be  made  is  that 
this  legislation  has  no  effect  whatsoever 


Bulgaria  at  a  Captive  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  captive 
nations  in  Europe  share  one  unenviable 
lot  in  common;  they  all  suffer  under  the 
unrelenting  Communist  totalitarianism, 
devised  and  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Soviet  Union.    The  Bulgarians,  as  one  of 
the    captive   nations,    share   that   fate. 
Their  case  is  somewhat  different  in  tnau 
they  were  one  of  the  first,  even  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  to  be  brought  under 
communism.     During   the   war  it  was 
agreed  among  Western  leaders  and  the 
Soviet  authorities  that  Bulgaria  was  to 
become  a  Soviet  sphere  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.    But  the  leaders  of  the 
West  never  thought  that  this  would  even- 
tually mean  the  isolation  of  the  country 
from  the  West,  and  the  enslavement  of 
its  people  by  the  Soviet  system.    Unfor- 
tunately, since  the  Bulgarians  were  not 
masters  of  their  own  fate  at  the  time, 
Soviet  authorities  took  full  advantage  of 
the    situation   and    quickly   established 
their  hegemony  over  the  country  with 
the  aid  of  the  Red  army  and  local  Com- 
munists.   And  so  it  came  to  pass  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  governments 
of  the  West  were  faced  with  a  sad  and 
appalling  situation  in  Bulgaria.     They 
soon  learned  that  the  country  was  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  were  in  no  position  to  alter  this 

situation.  4.i,„e« 

Since  then,  for  nearly  20  years,  these 
brave  fighters  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
who  are  also  among  the  most  industrious 
peasants  of  the  whole  region  and  who 
in  the  past  had  defied  many  a  Powerful 
foe    have  now  been  enslaved  and  held 
down  in  their  historic  homeland  by  ruth- 
less Communist  totaUtarianism.    To  be 
sure  they  did  not  submit  to  their  over- 
lords without  a  struggle;  to  the  end.  un- 
til 1947,  they  fought  hard  to  maintain 
at  least  a  part  of  their  internal  political 
freedom     Before  the  Soviet-backed  lo- 
cal Communist  Party  emerged  as  the 
only  party  in  the  country,  numerous 
other  parties  had  large  foUowers— the 
peasant  or  the  agrarian  party  alone  was 
more  powerful  than  all  Communists  and 
leftwingers    combined     The     agrarian 
leaders,  headed  by  the  inimitable  Nikola 
Petkov,  fought  the  Communists  with  aJl 
their  might.    But  in  the  end  their  efforts 
were  doomed.    Though  they  could  have 
coped  with  opposing  Bulgarian  elements, 
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they  were  no  match  for  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  the  country,  supported  by 
the  mighty  Eled  army.  And  the  Com- 
munists weie  determined  to  have  it  all 
their  way;  they  wanted  to  bury  the 
agrarian  party  and  do  away  with  its 
leader.  Thh  they  did  by  mid- 1947,  when 
they  arrest©  I  Nikola  Petkov,  put  him  on 
trial  on  chi.rges  of  conspiring  against 
the  people,  and  then  executed  him  on 
Sepetmber  J  3.  With  Petkov's  death  all 
opposition  to  Communist  rule  was 
crushed,  bu  Petkov's  memory  lives  on 
In  the  heart  i  and  minds  of  his  loyal  fol- 
lowers who  1  ervently  cling  to  their  ideals 
of  freedom   md  independence. 


Tribal  t  to  Dr.  Norman  Welch 


EXTEirSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

IN  THK  HCfnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesdiy,  September  15.  1964 

Mr.  ROIERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr  Norman  Welch,  president  of 
the  Amerlcen  Medical  Association,  died 
suddenly  on  September  3,  1964,  In  Wy- 
oming. I  w  >uld  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  numeroi  is  well-deserved  tributes  this 
fine  gentlen  an  received,  and  to  add  my 
expression  )f  wholehearted  sorrow  at 
learning  of  I  Is  passing. 

In  recent ;  rears  I  have  had  the  occasion 
to  meet  Dr.  Welch  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  H(use  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  3afety  and  at  various  meet- 
ings across  he  coiuitry.  To  all  of  us  in 
the  House  ^  ho  knew  him,  and  there  are 
many.  I  knc  w  I  express  our  united  sen- 
timent that  the  medical  profession  has 
lost  an  emir  ent  and  devoted  practitioner 
and  spokesiian,  and  that  we  have  lost 
a  friend.      I 

We  can  s  lare  to  some  extent  in  the 
deep  grief  o  his  widow  and  five  children 
and  offer  tl  em  our  heartfelt  ssnnpathy. 

Dr.  Welc  i  was  a  man  of  quiet  dig- 
nity. He  WIS  amiable  and  had  the  wit 
of  his  Irish  ancestry.  He  was  forceful 
in  his  oplrlons,  but  never  clamorous. 
He  was  a  de  ^oted  parent,  a  devoted  phy- 
sician, and  a  devoted  exponent  of  the 
principles  o  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. '  Those  who  knew  him  liked 
and  respect(  d  him.  His  deep,  calm  voice, 
rich  with  I  oston  accent,  presided  over 
many  meet  ngs  of  the  AMA's  house  of 
delegates  w  len  he  served  as  speaker  of 
the  house  a  id  became  an  expert  parlia- 
mentarian \  rhom  nothing  fazed.  This  is 
the  memory  of  him  that  thousands  of 
fellow  physi  :ians  undoubtedly  will  carry. 

But  man3  others  In  the  Boston  area 
where  he  wi  s  raised  and  practiced  knew 
Dr.  Welch  srimarily  in  another  role — 
that  of  one  >f  the  best-liked  and  capable 
physicians  1 1  New  England. 

He  took  lis  medical  degree  at  Tufts 
In  1926  and  ater  served  as  clinical  profes- 
sor of  medic  ne  at  that  college.  He  served 
as  presiden  of  the  Massachusetts  Blue 
Shield,  whi:h  he  was  Instrumental  in 
founding,  a  id  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Blue  i  Shield  Commission  from  1955 


through  1958.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Dr.  Welch  was  consultant  physician  to 
five  Massachusetts  hospitals — Carney, 
Leominster.  Winthrop  Community, 
Marlboro,  and  Metropolitan  State.  He 
was  also  a  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
New  England  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Welch  was  born  in  1902  In  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  the  son  of  parents  of  Irish 
descent  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  He  considered  him- 
self to  be  a  friend  of  labor,  since  his  fa- 
ther. John  J.  Welch,  was  engaged  in  road 
construction  and  was  president  of  a  local 
of  the  bricklayers'  and  stonemasons' 
union.  It  was  not  a  wealthy  upbring- 
ing, but  Dr.  Welch  and  his  family  some- 
how saw  him  through  medical  school. 

This  New  Englander  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  his  profession.  Once  he  told 
a  group  of  reporters  that  too  often  news- 
papers "give  publicity  to  the  things  that, 
admittedly,  catch  the  eye  but  are  done  by 
men  who  do  not  stand  for  what  we  stand 
for.  The  doctor  who  never  sends  a  bill 
because  he  knows  the  patient  is  in  diffi- 
culties, the  man  who  works  all  night 
with  no  hope  of  reward — you  don't  hear 
about  this." 

Dr.  Welch  was  describing  the  type  of 
physician  he  was  and  that  most  physi- 
cians are. 

Dr.  Welch  was  a  stout  believer  in  the 
AMA's  stands.  He  was  a  registered 
Democrat  and  a  member  of  a  physicians 
committee  for  John  F.  Kennedy  when  the 
late  President  ran  for  the  Senate  against 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  He  disagreed  with 
the  party's  platform  in  1960  on  the  issue 
of  financing  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
but  stated  later  that  in  doing  so  "I  still 
have  tremendous  respect  for  President 
Kennedy." 

Dr.  Welch  was  a  courteous  and  gentle 
man.  I  mourn  his  death.  But  the  true 
mark  of  this  man's  greatness  is  the  sor- 
row and  sense  of  loss  of  those  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  patients  that  he 
treated  and  who  came  to  love  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  healer  of  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. A  physician  could  wish  no  better 
epitaph. 


The  Late  Honorable  William  J.  Green,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  truly  mortified  when  the 
bound  volume  containing  the  memorial 
addresses  on  the  passing  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  was  issued 
to  find  that  I  was  noc  included  among 
those  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  him. 
I  regret  this  very  much  inasmuch  as  Bill 
Green  was  one  of  my  dearest  and  closest 
friends  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  was  a  member  of  the  congres- 
sional funeral  committee  and  accompa- 
nied President  Johnson  to  his  funeral  in 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  Bill  Green 
was  one  of  our  outstanding  party  lead- 
ers, serving  with  distinction  since  1953 


September  15 

as  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Denm 
cratic  City  Committee.  He  was  a  comnel 
tent  member  of  the  Committee  on  wSs 
and  Means  and  a  respected  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
greatly  missed  him. 
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A  Great  Moral  Issue:  Bobby  Baker  ud 
tbe  Stereo-Taker        i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  the  nursery  rhyme 
which  is  currently  titillating  the  coun- 
try— the  rhsone  about  Bobby  Baker  and 
the  stereo-taker.  It  really  Is  more  of  a 
bedtime  story  because  the  explanation 
which  comes  from  Bobby  Baker  and  his 
friend,  mentor,  and  close  associate,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  is  believable  only  to  sim- 
ple-minded people. 

The  result  of  the  stereo  farce  is  that 
the  stereo  set  now  has  become  the  na- 
tional symbol  for  the  easy  virtue  and 
uneasy  morals  which  seem  to  abound  In 
Washington  today.  The  most  discour- 
aging part  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
majority  party  expresses  no  Interest  In 
clearing  up  the  meis.  They  defy  their 
constitutents  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  stereo  case  epitomizes  the  ugliest 
concept  in  our  political  life — the  kick- 
back. This  obviously  was  standard  op- 
erating procedure  during  the  reign  of 
Bobby  Baker,  the  follower,  disciple,  and 
close  associate  of  Lsmdon  Johnson. 

Several  characteristics  marked  Mr. 
Baker's  dealings.  One  was  that  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  make  more  money  than 
anyone  else  from  his  deals;  the  second 
was  that  a  kickback  nearly  always  was 
involved,  and  the  third  was  that  he 
shared  his  windfalls  with  his'  friends 
and  associates. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore;  that  an 
expensive  stereo  set  became  the  price 
which  Silver  Spring  Insurance  Agent 
Don  Reynolds  had  to  pay  in  order  to 
write  several  large  life  insurance  policies 
on  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  fact  of  the  kickback  is  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  record.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Reynolds  pur- 
chased a  $542.25  stereo  set  and  paid 
another  $42.50  to  have  the  set  installed 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  home. 

Mr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  kick- 
back stretches  the  imagination  beyond 
bounds.  He  said  he  assumed  it  was  a 
gift  from  Bobby  Baker.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  this  explanation  in  the  face 
of  an  invoice — ^introduced  into  the  rec- 
ord— which  shows  the  bill  went  to  Don 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Johnson  rtads  the  polls 
well  enough ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
his  eyes  failed  to  record  the  origin  of 
the  kickback. 

Over  the  years  we  have  seen  many 
cases  of  influence  peddling  and  under- 
the-table  deals.  But  they  pale  into  in- 
significance alongside  the  manipulations 
of   Bobby  Baker,  a  $19,000   clerk  who 


^-naged  to  accumulate  a  fortune  valued 
S  nearly  $2  million  whUe  he  was  on  the 

*' omntS^that  he  was  an  astute  young 
„zL  it  Is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr. 
^ker  accumulated  his  fortune  without 
STe  knowledge  of  his  close  associates, 
aich  as  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  many 
bosses  would  accept  $542.25  stereo  sets 
Jv^  a  $19,000  employee  without  at  least 
casually  wondering  what  was  behind  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  many  other  kickbacks. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  an  acceptable  procedure  as  far  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mr.  Baker's  other 
close  associates  were  concerned.  If  it 
was  not  acceptable,  one  wonders  why 
they  made  no  effort  to  stop  it. 

One  wonders  still  further  why  Mr. 
Johnson  to  this  day  has  not  publicly  de- 
plored the  activities  of  his  friend,  dis- 
ciple, and  close  associate. 

In  the  face  of  this  sordid  picture.  It 
js  unbelievable  to  me  that  the  majority 
party  cannot  wish  to  clean  up  the  doubts 
and  the  entire  mess  surrounding  Mr. 
Baker's  operations.  What  a  cynical  at- 
titude toward  Government— to  believe 
that  the  voter  has  no  right  to  know  about 
stereo  kickbacks  and  similar  deals. 

I  think  the  picture  presented  by  the 
stereo  is  a  miniature  of  a  much  larger 
picture — a  picture  of  the  moral  decay 
which  has  beset  our  Government.  If  we 
value  our  Government,  we  had  better  do 
something  about  ridding  ourselves  of  this 
infestation;  otherwise  it  will  destroy  us. 


A  Joint  ReioIutioD  To  Settle  the  Ryukya 
Islands  Pretreaty  Claims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  a  contribution  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for 
death  and  injury  of  persons,  and  for  use 
or  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  acts  suid  omissions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after 
August  15, 1945,  and  before  April  28, 1952. 

This  is  the  same  joint  resolution — with 
a  minor  change  in  the  recitals — that  was 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Department  of  State  by  let- 
ters dated  August  26, 1964,  and  which  was 
thereupon  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Fulbright  and  others  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1964,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 199. 

I  am  gratified  that  this  proposal  has 
finally  been  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
administration,  because  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  subject  since  I  came 
to  the  Congress  and  have  refrained  until 
now  from  introducing  a  bill  pending  re- 
ceipt of  the  administration's  official  rec- 


ommendation. The  joint  resolution 
serves  the  same  objectives  as  the  bills  in- 
troduced by  the  then  Representative 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Inottye,  and  others 
in  the  87th  Congress,  and  that  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Inouye  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  as  S.  270. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
rectify  a  serious  omission  in  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and 
to  do  justice  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  Inhabitants  whose  relatives  were 
killed,  or  who  were  Injured,  or  who  suf- 
fered deprivation  of  property  through 
the  acts  of  our  Armed  Forces  during  the 
period  following  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities and  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan.  The  United  States  exercised 
direct  and  exclusive  governmental  au- 
thority at  that  time,  and  we  had  sub- 
stantial forces  In  Okinawa  In  the  stra- 
tegic Interest  of  the  United  States,  not 
simply  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
against  Japan. 

The  claims  of  the  people  affected  have 
been  analyzed  and  reviewed  by  a  joint 
committee  established  by  our  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Ryukyus,  In  consequence 
of  which  they  were  scaled  down  from 
$43  million,  as  originally  submitted,  to 
approximately  $22  million.  This  Includes 
claims  for  personal  injury  and  death,  for 
land  rentals  for  the  years  1947-50,  for 
restoration  of  lands  released  to  their 
owners  In  damaged  condition,  for  appro- 
priation of  water  rights,  and  for  damage 
to  buildings  and  growing  crops  and  trees. 
Land  use  claims  are  not  included  for  the 
year  1946  because  this  was  a  period  of 
postwar  adjustment  in  which  owners  had 
generally  not  yet  returned  to  their  lands 
and  produced  crops.  No  Interest  Is  In- 
cluded, although  the  claims  have  gone 
uncompensated  for  12  years  and  more. 

As  a  matter  of  international  law,  it  is 
unquestioned  that  the  people  of  Okinawa 
are  entitled  to  be  compensated  for  these 
various  acts  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  forces. 
In  the  main  Islands,  this  was  done  by  the 
Japanese  Government  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  there  was  no  financially  respon- 
sible local  government  that  was  able  to 
do  this,  and  the  Japanese  Government 
was  cut  off  from  all  participation.  The 
people  of  Okinawa  have  repeatedly  pre- 
sented their  claims  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  the  administering  authority. 
Since  the  United  States  exercised  direct 
and  exclusive  control  during  the  entire 
period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  U.S. 
responsibility  to  assure  that  compensa- 
tion Is  effected. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  delayed  by  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  responsibility  in  interna- 
tional law  to  pay  the  claims.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  Japan  waived  all  claims  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  aginst  the  United  States 
arising  from  the  war  and  the  occupation 
of  Japanese  territory.  The  executive 
branch  has  recommended  that  without 
accepting  legal  responsibility,  compen- 
sation nevertheless  be  made  by  the 
United  States  In  the  recognition  of  the 
facts  that  the  Individual  claimants  were, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  left  un- 
compensated during  the  7  years  of  the 


occupation,  contrary  to  the  practice  fol- 
lowed In  other  occupied  areas;  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  administering  au- 
thority for  the  Ryukyus  is  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  the  people;  that 
such  payment  would  promote  the  secu- 
rity Interests  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  it  would  foster  respect  for  the  spirit 
of  fairplay  and  equity  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  Introducing  this  bill,  I  should  like 
to  stress  Just  two  facts:  that  these  sums 
have  been  due  to  the  individual  claim- 
ants now  for  many  years,  and  that  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  is  an  act  of 
simple  justice  in  view  of  our  complete 
responsibility  for  what  occurred  In  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  since  1945. 

I  realize  that  It  is  too  late  In  this  Con- 
gress for  action  to  be  taken  upon  this 
bill,  but  I  assume  that  thd  proposal  will 
be  rnade  again  soon  afer  the  89th  Con- 
gress convenes,  and  that  it  will  receive 
prompt  and  serious  attention  In  that 
Congress. 


Qyil  Rights  and  the  Riots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  support- 
ers of  the  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion are  being  kept  busy  these  days  trying 
to  convince  themselves  that  there  Is  no 
relationship  between  the  Negro  riots  and 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  There  Is,  of 
course,  no  way  of  proving  the  point,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Since  direct  proof  is 
not  available  we  must  turn  to  circum- 
stantial evidence.  In  that  respect  all  the 
evidence  Is  against  the  force  bill  that  was 
approved. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  during  the  pro- 
longed Senate  debate  on  the  bill  Negro 
leaders  warned  that  unless  a  strong  bill 
was  enacted  the  Negro  community  would 
revolt,  and  there  were  dire  warnings  of 
riots  and  catastrophe.  That  threat  was 
echoed  by  the  politicians.  And  a  strong 
bill  was  enacted. 

Now,  less  than  3  months  later,  what  do 
we  find?  Almost  before  the  Ink  was  dry 
after  the  bill  was  signed,  the  Negroes 
staged  demonstrations  and  riots  unprece- 
dented In  American  history.  The  law- 
abiding  segment  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity was  helpless  In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming outbursts  of  Congo-type  vio- 
lence and  destruction  throughout  the 
land.  One  who  refuses  to  recognize  the 
relationship  between  the  enactment  of 
the  law  and  the  outburst  of  racial  vio- 
lence simply  blinks  his  eyes  to  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  my  current  news- 
letter In  which  I  discuss  this  unfortunate 
development : 

Newslettxe 

The  aftermath  of  the  clvU  rights  legfisla- 
tlon  Is  gradually  being  felt.  It  triggered 
outburste  of  lawlessness  throughout  the  land. 
Already,  In  the  first  half  of  1964,  according 
to  the  FBI,  serious  crimes  were  up  15  percent 
over  the  first  half  of  last  year.    Negro  riots 
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Three  bills  of   major   Importance   to   the 

Pacific  Northirest  have  been  passed  by  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  look- 
thls  session  of  the  Con- 
bills  stand  out  in  my  mind 
t&eir  particular  Importance  to 
Iforthwest  and  to  my  district. 
Congressional    District   of 
State.    These  bills  are  the 
ppwer  preference  bill,  the  wil- 
and  the  land  and  water  con- 
,  all  of  which  have  recently 
into  law. 

their  importance,  and  be- 
jills  were  of  special  interest 
of  the  House  Interior 
Affairs  Committee,  I  made 
of  a  newsletter  report 
I  believe  other  Members 
may  be  interested  in  my 
matters  and,  therefore, 
I  insert  my  newsletter,  "The 
Congress,"  together  with 
♦ntltled  "As  I  See  It,"  in  the 
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session  of  the  Congress.  Because  of  my  mem- 
bership on  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  was  able  to  participate 
In  the  writing  of  this  legislation. 

The  Northwest  regional  power  preference 
bill  Is  now  law,  guaranteeing  Pacific  North- 
west users  first  call  on  electric  power  pro- 
duced In  the  Northwest.  Before  this  bill 
was  passed,  existing  "preference"  legislation 
gave  any  public  or  semlpubllc  entity  the 
first  chance  to  purchase  federally  produced 
power.  It  was  possible  that  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  or  the  Sacramento  Utility  District, 
for  example,  could  claim  "preference"  over 
private  Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  Is  no  longer  the  case. 

With  plans  for  the  construction  of  an 
intertle  system  linking  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  with  California  now  well  un- 
derway, the  lmi>act  of  the  Northwest  power 
preference  bill  is  tremendous.  The  Federal 
Government  has  agreed  to  include  private 
and  public  utilities  In  a  combination  effort  to 
build  a  $700-mllllon  Intertle  network,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  no  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Congress  has 
already  authorized  $45.5  million  to  initiate 
the  Federal  phase  of  construction,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  soon 
be  able  to  sell  excess  power  to  California  and 
Arizona.  The  BPA,  which  has  been  operat- 
ing at  a  deficit.  Is  expected  to  increase  its 
annual  Income  by  $20  to  $30  million,  and  a 
rate  increase,  which  seemed  Inevitable  for  all 
Northwest  power  users,  will  not  be  necessary. 
Should  BPA's  excess  power  ever  be  needed 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  guaranteed  that's  where 
It  will  be  used. 

The  wilderness  bill  was  also  passed  this 
session,  climaxing  nearly  6  years  of  effort  to 
write  legislation  suitable  to  all.  This  meant 
liunberlng,  mining,  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion Interests  had  to  be  satisfied.  After 
many  hearings,  this  has  been  done  with  leg- 
islation giving  statutory  protection  to  some 
9  million  acres  designated  as  wilderness  area. 
The  wilderness  system  can  be  expanded,  but 
the  final  bill  retained  the  view  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Congress  should  have 
the  power  to  Initiate  legislation  providing  for 
any  expansion.  Had  an  earlier  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  triumphed,  Congress  would 
have  had  only  veto  power  over  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive,  and  an  111-concelved 
reversal  of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
would  have  restilted. 

Still  another  bill  of  great  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  to  Washington  State 
is  the  land  and  water  conservation  bill,  also 
approved  by  Congress  this  session.  I  op- 
posed portions  of  this  legislation  because  it 
provides  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  more 
land  by  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
Government  already  owns  34  percent  of  all 
land  In  the  continental  United  States.  These 
funds  would  be  financed  partly  by  admission 
fees,  which  are  not  the  same  as  user  fees, 
where  facilities  such  as  stoves  or  launching 
docks  are  actually  utilized.  The  admission 
fee  charges  a  fellow  simply  to  get  Into  a 
forest  or  park  area,  and  I'm  against  this. 

Another  section  of  the  bill,  however,  will 
provide  Federal  matching  for  State  funds  to 
both  acquire  and  develop  recreation  areas. 
Normally,  60  percent  of  the  appropriations 
will  be  for  State  and  40  percent  will  be  for 
Federal  purposes,  but  the  ratio  can  be  varied 
by  annual  appropriations  acts.  It  also  may 
be  varied  up  to  15  points  by  the  Executive.  I 
hope  the  Congress  and  administration  will 
keep  this  In  mind  by  designating  a  greater 
portion  of  the  Federal  money  for  State- 
matching  purposes.  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  areas.  I  have  never  heard 
a  complaint  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  too  little  land,  but  many  of  you  have 
pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  development 
of  recreational  facilities.  I  would  hope  this 
law  will  be  administered  to  meet  this  need. 


AS  I  sEz  rr 


(By  Helen  Westland) 
Have  you  ever  seen  that  sign  "Plan  Ahead"? 
This  is  Just  about  the  predicament  of  aU  «« 
congressional  wives  who  are  anxious  to  eJt 
out  to  our  various  districts,  and  truly  he 
of  some  help  to  our  husbands  In  their  ctim 
palgns.  I  got  the  winter  clothes  out  of  stor" 
age.  then  the  temperatiu-e  in  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  went  up  into  the  nineties,  i  saw 
to  it  that  the  car  was  in  shape  for  ctosb 
country  traveling,  had  the  maps  marked 
with  new  highways,  and  here  I  am.  ready 
to  go.  Then  Jack  says,  "No,  we  wont  be 
going  this  week,  but  111  be  fiylng  out  there 
to  vote  In  the  primary.  I'll  be  back,  but  you 
be  ready  to  depart.  Just  in  case."  Appar- 
ently, I'm  what  you  call  a  slow  starter,  but 
believe  me,  one  of  these  days  Congi^ess  will 
adjourn,  we  will  arrive,  and  we'll  both  be 
looking  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  again 
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A  Great  Moral  Isiae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE) 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  waiting  for  many 
months  for  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.  They  are  still  wait- 
ing. 

They  are  waiting  for  the  Senate  to 
have  a  real  investigation.  They  are 
waiting  for  this  body  to  face  the  issue  of 
influence  peddling  in  the  House.  They 
are  waiting  for  the  executive  branch  to 
start  proceedings  against  Bobby  Baker. 

The  Senate,  having  been  prodded 
again  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams],  may  start  with  a  flurry  of 
activity.  Many  feel  the  "second"  in- 
vestigation will  end  up  in  another  white- 
wash. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
may  be  hope  that  sharp  questions  raised 
as  to  the  integrity  of  this  body  will  quiet- 
ly go  away  if  ignored.  They  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way,  but  what  happens  to 
the  reputation  of  the  House?  What  kind 
of  Congress  will  the  American  people  pic- 
ture in  Washington  if  both  Houses  sit 
on  their  hands  and  refuse  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively? 

These  are  questions  for  all  of  us  to 
ponder.  They  are  questions  on  which 
the  Democratic  leadership  must  surely 
take  a  stand  before  we  go  to  the  people, 
if  and  when  this  session  of  Congress 
ends. 

Either  we  will  have  a  Congress  which 
has  ignored,  covered  up,  and  white- 
washed flagrant  cases  of  corruption  and 
influence  peddling  right  in  its  midst,  or 
we  will  have  a  Congress  which  can 
proudly  say  to  the  people  that  Its  hands 
are  clean  and  that  the  wrongdoers  have 
been  punished.  j 

So  far,  our  hands  are  not  clean. 

Turning  to  the  executive  branch,  there 
are  Just  as  many  unanswered  questions. 
A  few  of  them  are : 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted for  filing  a  false  statem^t  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration? 


Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted for  the  forged  signature  on  his 
Income  tax  return? 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted for  his  false  affidavit  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration? 

Why  has  not  Bobby  Baker  been  prose- 
cuted under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  for  his  dealings  with  and 
representation  of  foreign  interests? 

Why  was  not  Bobby  Baker  prosecuted 
for  his  willful  failure  to  file  District  of 
Columbia  Income  tax  returns  vmtU  years 

late? 

These  are  Indictable  offenses,  yet  no 
indictments  have  been  sought,  nor  has 
any  action  been  initiated.  Consider  the 
circumstances  in  these  cases. 

The  first  instance  was  the  false  Infor- 
mation given  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration by  Bobby  Baker  In  regard 
to  a  loan  application  In  behalf  of  the 
Carousel  Motel.  The  fact  he  listed  a 
$100,000  short-term  loan  as  a  capital 
asset  Is  in  violation  of  Federal  law,  the 
Federal    false    statement    statute    (18 

TJS.C.  1001). 

In  this  connection,  Included  Is  a  press 
release  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration issued  early  this  year  In  which 
a  defendant  was  charged  vmder  this  same 
statute  for  a  violation  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Why  does  the  law  apply  to  one  but 
not  to  Bobby  Baker? 

There  was  evidence  presented  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  concerning  the 
forged  signature  on  Bobby  Baker's  In- 
cMne  tax  return.  This  Is  an  indictable 
Federal  offense.  Everyone  knows  it,  but 
why  has  action  not  been  taken? 

There  Is  the  apparent  false  and  fraud- 
ulent affidavit  which  was  submitted  by 
Bobby  Baker  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  his  loan 
for  a  house  in  southwest  Washington. 
The  evidence  shows  this  was  not  a 
house  in  which  Baker  ever  lived  or 
planned  to  live.  He  apparently  falsely 
avowed  to  the  FHA  that  the  house  was 
to  be  occupied  by  him  or  a  close  relative, 
as  the  FHA  requires.  But,  In  actuality. 
Miss  Carol  Tyler,  his  secretary,  lived  in 
the  house. 

These  offenses  have  been  public  knowl- 
edge for  months.  The  American  people 
have  been  waiting  for  action  to  be  taken. 
As  I  said  earlier,  they  are  still  waiting. 

There  have  been  two  outstanding  suc- 
cess stories  of  rags  to  riches — In  Wash- 
ington. They  feature  Bobby  Baker  and 
Lyndon  Johnson.  These  two  men  were, 
and  still  are,  I  presume,  as  close  as  two 
peas  in  a  pod.  Baker's  first  allegiance 
was  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  his  mentor  and 
best  friend.  Yet  publicly  Lyndon  John- 
son now  seems  barely  able  to  recall  Bobby 
Baker,  and  the  press  has  done  very  little 
digging  to  learn  why. 

There  is  througout  America  a  strong 
suspicion  that  someone  in  a  high  office  is 
shielding  Bobby  Baker  and  others  in- 
volved from  proper  Federal  prosecution. 

The  American  people  will  not  wait  for- 
ever— or  will  they? 

The  press  release  follows : 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  an- 
nounced today  the  return  of  a  three-count 
Indictment  on  January  23,  1964,  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colxunbia, 
charging  Louis  M.  Ray,  of  Monroe,  La.,  presi- 


dent of  First  Louisiana  Investment  Corp.,  a 
federally  licensed  smaU  business  Investment 
company,  with  violations  of  the  Federal  false 
statement  statute  (18  U.S.C.,  sec.  1001). 

Small  Business  Administrator  Eugene  P. 
Foley  said  the  indictment  resulted  from  in- 
formation referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  indictment  charges  that  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions  during  1962  and  1963,  the 
defendant,  Ray,  as  piesldent  of  the  SBIC, 
executed  and  submitted  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  a  financial  report  in 
which  he  stated  that  United  Construction 
Co.,  Plant  City,  Fla.,  was  Indebted  to  First 
Louisiana  Investment  Corp.  In  the  s\im  of 
$47,500,  by  reason  of  a  loan  made  to  the 
Florida  company. 

The  indictment  alleges  that  the  defendant 
knew,  at  the  time  the  statements  were  made, 
that  there  was  no  such  indebtedness.  If 
convicted,  Ray  could  be  fined  up  to  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  up  to  5  years,  or  both  on  each 
count  of  the  indictment. 


Public  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R*  BARRY 

or   NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
in  the  Hastings  News,  a  New  York 
weekly  newspaper,  is  a  strong  editorial 
purporting  to  relate  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Tuck  bill  as  a  position  In  opposition 
to  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 
and  an  effort  to  reverse  the  one-man, 
one-vote  formula. 

The  editorial  naively  went  on  to  say 
that  a  vote  for  the  Tuck  bill  was  a  vote 
against  greater  representation  by  the 
town  of  Greenburgh  on  the  Westchester 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Nothing 
could  be  less  true  nor  more  farfetched. 

In  the  Interest  of  public  policy,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  these  points: 

The  basic  controversy  In  the  Tuck  bill 
lies  solely  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction 
over  legislative  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  The  Tuck  bill  removes  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal  courts 
from  involvement  in  this  matter  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  re- 
fused to  Intercede  throughout  Its  his- 
tory—that Is  imtU  1962.  The  Tuck  bill 
In  effect  would  place  State  reapportion- 
ment matters  back  In  the  hands  of  the 
State  legislatures  and  State  courts  where 
It  had  always  been  before  the  1962  deci- 
sion— Baker  against  Carr. 

A  vote  for  the  Tuck  bill  does  not  sig- 
nify opposition  to  the  principle  of  reap- 
portionment. Although  I  voted  for  the 
Tuck  bill,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  re- 
apportionment of  legislatures  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  Inequities  In  rep- 
resentation exist.  But,  I  would  stress 
that  the  controversy  is  one  of  who  has 
jurisdiction  to  decide,  not  one  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  the  Tuck  bill 
would  leave  completely  untouched  the 
one-man,  one-vote  decision  handed 
down  this  year — Reynolds  against  Sims. 


A  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
necessary  to  reverse  this  ruling  since  the 
decision  establishes  a  constitutional  right 
to  one  man,  one  vote. 

Contrary  to  the  editorial,  local  county 
reapportionment  for  Westchester  Is  not 
affected  by  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, nor  is  Westchester  County  await- 
ing a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  re- 
apportionment of  Its  board  of  supervi- 
sors. Never  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  Court  established  juris- 
diction over  county  government  reappor- 
tionment matters. 

Those  who  would  Uke  to  pin  a  "liberal" 
versus  "conservative"  label  on  each  side 
of  the  argument — terms  which  are  mis- 
nomers anyway  and  which  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  actual  issues — would  be  Inter- 
ested to  look  back  at  the  dissent  In  the 
1962  Supreme  Court  decision.  Two 
apostles  of  judicial  restraint,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dis- 
sented against  the  decision  on  the  basis 
that  no  matter  how  desirable  reappor- 
tionment may  be  In  Itself,  the  use  of  the 
judiciary  for  such  political  reforms  re- 
flects a  mistaken  view  of  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Courts. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  by  Its  deci- 
sions overruled  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  public  referenda  results — 
it  ignored  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  Gtovern- 
ment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  Thus, 
the  nullifying  of  the  results  of  a  legally 
constituted  election  by  the  Federal 
courts,  is  probably  the  most  outrageous 
and  dangerous  byproduct  of  its  inter- 
ference in  legislative  matters. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Javtts,  who  re- 
cently said: 

There  may  be  a  case  for  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  if  it  is  limited  only 
to  permitting  the  people  of  any  State,  if 
they  wish  it,  to  choose  by  referendvun  to 
have  one  house  of  their  legislature  appor- 
tioned with  reference  to  a  factor  other  thsui 
population. 

The  Senator  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  such  an  amendment,  and 
I  am  proud  to  sponsor  an  Identical  meas- 
ure in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intenta  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatvu-es  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States : 

"ABTICLK   XXV 

"Section  1.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shaU  prohibit  a  State  hav- 
ing a  bicameral  legislature  from  apportion- 
ing the  membership  of  one  house  of  its  leg- 
islature upon  the  basis  of  factors  other  than 
population.  If  such  apportionment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State  through  a  statewide  referendum  held 
In  accordance  with  law  and  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Constitution,  and  such  appor- 
tionment has  been  approved  by  a  majori^  of 
those  voters  in  that  referendum. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Ita  sub- 
mlsslon  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 
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HOUSE  ( F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednese  ay,  September  16, 1964 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Q.  Latch,  Metropolitan 
Ktethodlst  Church,  Washing- 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


Edw&rd 


The  Houa ; 

Rev. 

Memorial 

ton,  D.C., 

Eternal  Gbd.  our  Father,  so  high  above 

UB  that  we  cannot  comprehend  Thee  and 

within  us  that  we  cannot 

make  Thyself  real  to  us  sis 


yet  so  deep 
escape  Thee , 
we  pray  tod  Eiy. 


Tired  are 
pray  that 


lift  us  into 
hearts  that 


we  of  our  littleness  and  we 
rhou  wilt  lift  us  into  the 
fellowship  o  :  great  minds.  Tired  are  we 
of  our  thoughts  of  discouragement  and 
disappolntn  ent  and  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
the  companionship  of  great 
In  their  fellowship  our  faith 
may  be  ren(  wed,  our  hope  strengthened, 
and  our  cou  rage  confirmed. 

Bless  The  11  the  citizens  of  our  country 
and  the  leulers  of  our  people.  Msiy 
they  and  w  i  in  these  days  be  wise  with 
Thy  wlsdon  .  strong  in  Thy  power,  and 
faithful  In  '  rhy  faithfulness  to  us.  Ac- 
cording to  I  )ur  needs  may  the  riches  of 
Thy  grace  »nter  our  hearts.  In  Jesus' 
name  we  pi  ay.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jour  lal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday were  read  and  approved. 


AMENDINC 
NATIONAL 
ACT  OF 


conf  e  -ence 


SPRkKER. 


BRU  :e 


Mr 

unanimous 
Speaker's 
amend  and 
Education 
Public  Lawi; 
(federally 
the  House 
to  the 

The  Clerk 

The 
the  request 
York? 

Mr 
the  right  to 
at  this  time , 
of  concern 
as  to  what 
in  the 
not  at  this 
the  House 
maintained 
portance  of 
we  cannot 
objecting, 
standiMint 
some  objec 
out  of  this 
firm  hope 
the 

firmly  as 
position  on 

Mr. 
tion  of 

TheSP: 
the  request 
York?    Th4 
points    the 


POV^ELL. 


Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

consent   to   take  from   the 

( esk   the   bill    (S.    3060)    to 

extend  the  National  Defense 

\ct  of  1958  and  to  extend 

815  and  874,  81st  Congress 

) effected  areas),   insist  upon 

afnendments  thereto  and  agree 

asked  for  by  the  Senate. 

read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Is  there  objection  to 


conf  ere  ace 


AND    EXTENDING   THE 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
958 


of  the  gentleman  from  New 


Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

object,  and  I  shall  not  object 

there  has  been  a  great  deal 

on  the  side  of  the  minority 

the  approach  is  going  to  be 

committee.    We  are 

]k>int  completely  assured  that 

]  osition  is  going  to  be  firmly 

We  also  recognize  the  im- 

this  legislation  and  feel  that 

longer  take  the  position  of 

jJthough  we  feel,  from  the 

)f  many  of  us,  that  there  are 

ionable  possibilities  coming 

onference  report.    It  is  our 

hat  the  House  members  of 

committee  will  stand  as 

hi^anly  possible  for  the  House 

this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  withdraw  my  reserva- 


con  erence 


any 


Spea  iCT 
obJe<  tion. 
R^KER. 


Is  there  objection  to 

of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 

f ollowing    conferees :     Mr. 


PowKLL,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Sickles,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Frelinghxtysen,  Mr.  Qtjie,  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Findley. 


WHEAT  DUMPING  HURTS  FARM 
PRICES 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
mal failure  of  the  Johnson  farm  program 
is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  in 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  which  is  rob- 
bing most  American  farmers  of  at  least 
11  cents  on  each  bushel  of  wheat  they 
market. 

If  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
would  stop  his  unprecedented  dumping 
of  Government  wheat,  the  price  to  farm- 
ers would  quickly  rise  to  the  world  price, 
a  gain  of  at  least  11  cents  per  bushel. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
currently  pricing  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat — the  variety  widely  grown  in  the 
Midwest — in  export  position,  Baltimore, 
at  $1.61.  This  places  U.S.  wheat  11  cents 
below  the  world  market  price. 

However,  under  the  Johnson-Freeman 
wheat  program,  the  exporter  must  pur- 
chase from  the  U.S.  Government  an  ex- 
port certificate  amounting  to  25  cents 
for  each  bushel  of  wheat  he  contracts 
to  move  overseas. 

As  a  result,  the  export  price  of  U.S. 
wheat  is  boosted  14  cents  per  bushel  over 
the  world  price.  As  a  next  step  in  this 
ridiculous  rigmarole,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pays  the  shipper  a 
14-cent-per-bushel  export  subsidy  to 
make  him  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  Freeman  is 
dumping  massive  amounts  of  Govern- 
ment wheat  on  the  local  market  at  the 
lowest  price  permitted  by  law — and  thus 
keeps  domestic  prices  below  world  prices. 

To  summarize,  our  Government  dumps 
wheat  at  home  to  keep  farm  prices  down, 
levies  what  amounts  to  an  export  tax  to 
price  U.S.  wheat  above  the  world  market 
and  then  pays  an  export  subsidy  to  bring 
it  down  again. 

Obviously,  if  no  export  certificate  were 
required,  U.S.  wheat  prices  would  rise  at 
least  to  the  world  market  level.  More- 
over, there  would  then  be  no  need  for  an 
export  subsidy  to  move  domestic  wheat 
abroad,  and  the  saving  to  taxpayers  on 
this  subsidy  alone  would  reach  an  esti- 
mated $100  million  annually. 

This  contradictory,  indefensible,  and 
patently  silly  program  is  costing  wheat 
producers  who  refused  to  sign  up  In  the 
1964  wheat  program  at  least  11  cents  a 
bushel  on  this  year's  crop.  And  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  Nation's  wheatgrowers — 82  percent 
in  Illinois — elected  to  stay  out  of  the 
program. 

The  farmer  who  complied  will,  of 
course,  receive  a  25-cent-per-bushel  sub- 
sidy on  that  part  of  his  crop  which  moves 
into  the  export  market.    His  gain  will  be 
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offset  many  times  over  by  the  loss  ma. 
tained  by  noncompUers  as  a  result  of  th» 
wheat  program  operation. 

To  insure  absolutely  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  domestic  wheat  pricM 
which  would  benefit  noncomplying  farm- 
ers,  the  USDA  continues  to  dump  it* 
price-depressing  surpluses  on  the  market 
in  competition  with  farmer  sales  of 
wheat.  Since  July  1.  the  Government 
has  sold  90  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  private  grain  trade,  double  the 
amount  for  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  In  addition,  USDA  has  devised  a 
further  penalty  for  Midwestern  pro- 
ducers of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat.  "The 
Government  has  boycotted  Soft  Red 
wheat  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
thus  keeping  this  wheat  from  many  po- 
tential outlets  overseas.  i 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GEN. 
THOMAS  S.  POWER 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  reported  that  when  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Power  was  told  that  the  only  subjects 
that  upset  Chairman  Niklta  Khrushchev 
were  God  and  SAC,  a  big  grin  came 
across  the  general's  face,  and  he  hap- 
pily replied:  "That  puts  SAC  In  pretty 
good  shape." 

America's  Strategic  Air  Command  is 
indeed  in  perfect  shape  and  Americans, 
as  well  as  the  free  world,  can  thank  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  man  who  has 
headed  almost  90  percent  of  the  free 
world's  airpower  since  July  1,  1957. 
When  General  Power  is  forced  to  retire 
on  November  30,  he  will  leave  a  legacy 
not  often  matched  by  a  retiring  military 
professional.  As  we  think  of  his  7  years 
as  commander  of  SAC,  we  see : 

His  position — as  the  director  of  the 
free  world's  nuclear  airpower. 

His  powers — as  large  and  effective  as 
any  military  man  today. 

His  deep  concerns — many  and  crucial, 
involving  the  security  of  the  Western 
alliance. 

His  purpose — peace  by  deterrence. 

His  plan — superior  airpower. 

And  his  primary  concern  for  SAC — 
increasing  reliability  and  efficiency. 
That  there  is  peace  today  strongly  sug- 
gests that  General  Power  has  been  most 
successful  in  this  demanding  job. 

During  his  7  years  as  commander  of 
SAC.  General  Power  became  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  com- 
munity. His  civic  efforts  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Not  only  for  the  people  of  the  Second 
District  and  for  myself,  but  for  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  send  congratulations  to  Gen. 
Thomas  Power  for  a  job  well  done. 


MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    TO    INDIA 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

^The'^SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa?  ^.     .. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ought  to 
hP  a  "jolt  to  the  foreign  aiders  in  Con- 
gress to  learn  that  India,  the  beneficiary 
of  at  least  5  billion  of  our  handout 
doUars  is  now  buying  the  latest  model 
supersonic  Mig  fighter  planes  and  other 
military  weapons  including  tanks  from 
Communist  Russia. 

Under  a  5-year  military  aid  agree- 
ment this  administration  has  agreed  to 
rive  India  $60  million  a  year  in  grants 
and  $50  million  a  year  in  credits.  This 
is  for  military  assistance  alone  and  does 
not  include  economic  assistance  and 
handouts  under  Public  Law  480. 

Thus  "Uncle  Sucker"  continues  to 
spoon-feed  India,  that  paragon  of  neu- 
trality, while  it  takes  our  money,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  help  beef  up  the 
Communist  economy,  while  depriving 
American  workers  of  jobs. 

How  stupid  can  this  administration 

be?  ^_^^_^_^ 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  11865, 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1964,  which  would  increase  the  annual 
earnings  limitation  for  those  who  receive 
social  security  benefits,  and  urge  the 
House  conferees,  now  meeting  on  H.R. 
11865.  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Under  existing  law,  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries can  earn  up  to  $1,200  annually 
without  losing  any  benefits,  but  for  each 
dollar  earned  above  $1,200  and  up  to 
$1,700  the  beneficiary  loses  50  cents  in 
benefits,  and  for  each  dollar  earned 
above  $1,700  per  year,  the  beneficiary 
loses  $1  in  benefits. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  increase 
the  annual  earnings  limitation  to  $1,500 
and  would  provide  that  for  every  dollar 
earned  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  a  ben- 
eficiary would  lose  50  cents  in  benefits 
and  for  every  dollar  earned  over  $3,000 
a  beneficiary  would  lose  $1  in  benefits. 

In  July,  1963,  I  sponsored  a  bill,  H.R. 
7449,  to  raise  the  earnings  limitation  pro- 
vision in  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Senate  amendment  now  being  considered 
partly  accomplishes  the  goal  of  my  bill. 
The  earnings  limitation  of  $1,200  a  year 
has  not  been  changed  since  1954,  where- 
as during  that  period,  wage  rates  and 
living  costs  have  substantially  increased. 

The  present  $1,200  annual  earnings 
limitation  penalizes  those  persons  who 
must  work  in  order  to  augment  their  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  discourages 
many  elder  citizens  who  have  valuable 
skills  that  can  contribute  materially  to 


the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
The  present  limitation  is  discriminatory, 
in  that  persons  who  are  over  72  years  of 
age  are  permitted  unlimited  earnings 
without  loss  of  benefits  and  individuals 
receiving  investment  income  as  opposed 
to  earnings,  are  not  denied  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  contin- 
ues to  seek  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  lot  of  our  elder  citizens,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  immediate  ways 
we  can  help  those  who  wish  to  help 
themselves. 


TRIBUTE   TO  DINAH  KOHNER  AND 
PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
1  hour  ago  the  great,  white  hospital 
ship,  the  SS  Hope,  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  a  10-month  mission 
to  Ecuador. 

Aboard  her  when  she  docked  in  New 
York  City  this  morning  were  87  Ameri- 
can physicians,  surgeons,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  medical  technicians  who 
made  up  the  permanent  staff  of  the  fioat- 
ing  medical  center.  Another  165  doc- 
tors—many of  them  specialists — served 
without  pay  for  2-month  periods. 

In  10  months  these  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans gave  training  to  200  Ecuadorian 
doctors  and  three-fourths  of  Ecuador's 
registered  nurses;  performed  1,000  major 
surgeries;  treated  50,000  persons;  inocu- 
lated half  a  million,  and  distributed 
200,000  pints  of  milk  to  a  country  which 
is  80  percent  undernourished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that  one  member  of  the  Hove  staff  is 
not  returning  home.  She  is  28-year-old 
Dinah  Kohner. 

Dr.  Kohner,  of  Belfast,  North  Ireland, 
died  last  week  from  injuries  sustained 
in  a  plane  crash  deep  in  the  jungles  of 
Ecuador,  where  her  work  with  under- 
nourished children  had  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  that  nation.  She  was  called  a 
guardian  angel  by  the  Ecuadorian  press. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dinah  Kohner  and  her  colleagues  of 
Project  Hope.  They  have  made  great 
contributions  in  this  country's  continu- 
ous war  against  poverty,  sickness,  and 
communism. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
this  request  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  and  what 
he  can  tell  us  about  next  week.  I  realize, 
Mr.  Speaker,  making  this  request  at  this 
time  is  a  little  unusual,  because  it  is  not 
the  end  of  the  legislative  weSs:;  however. 


probably  it  wotdd  be  very  helpful  to 
many  of  our  Members  who  are  away  and 
to  some  who  would  like  to  get  away  if 
they  could  know  at  this  time  what  the 
situation  is. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No  further  business  is 
contemplated  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week.  In  response  to  the  gentleman, 
Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  will  be  no  suspensions.  Tuesday 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
1965  will  be  considered. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  H.R.  1096,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation 
and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  will  be  considered  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate.  Also, 
House  Resolution  847,  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  all  factors  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  and  education  of  con- 
gressional pages,  will  be  considered. 

I  might  advise  Members  that  three 
very  important  conference  reports  are 
outstanding  and  that  Members  should 
govern    themselves    accordingly.      Any 
time  after  Monday  of  this  week  any  of 
these  could  be  in  order.    It  will  not  be 
called  up  on  Monday,  but  there  is  the 
Public  Law  480  conference  report  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  con- 
ference report  and  the  social  security 
conference  report,    and  there  may   be 
others.     Of  course,  we  make  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 
Since  we  hope  we  are  nearing  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session.  I  want  to  main- 
tain some  fiexibility  in  revising  the  pro- 
gram as  often  as  necessary  but  in  every 
instance  giving  Members  as  much  notice 
as  possible. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  just  make  this 
one  further  observation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader  would 
not  object. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  rules  of  the 
House  still  apply  and  we  have  not 
reached  that  point  coming  up  for  a  sine 
die  adjournment  when  conference  re- 
ports can  be  considered  the  day  they 
are  filed.  As  I  understand  it,  if  they  are 
filed  one  day,  they  cannot  come  up  until 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  And  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman,  together  with  all  of  us  who 
want  to  cooperate,  want  to  do  the  best 
job  we  can  In  trying  to  alert  Members 
as  to  when,  as  the  gentleman  says,  these 
very  Important  conference  reports  are 
to  come  on  for  action  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  certainly  en- 
deavor to  let  Members  know.  I  should 
think  that  Members  would  want  to  be 
present  after  Monday  of  next  week.  We 
will  have  important  business  next  week. 
Except  for  Monday,  I  think  that  next 
week  might  be  an  important  week.  I 
would  like  to  give  that  much  notice.  If 
there  is  any  change,  I  would  hope  to  be 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
srleld  to  me? 
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Ulinois. 

I  would  like  to  ask 

the  majority  leader.  Could 
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the  House  not  next  week 
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May  I  ask  the  gen- 
would  you  anticipate  there 
the  week  after  that? 
Well,  I  cannot  go  that 


expired. 


CO^  MTTTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    ATiBFRT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  nay  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 
The  SPeAkeR.    Is  there  objection  to 
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BE  ELECTED 
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no  objection. 


Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

,  and  I  shall  not  object, 

the  gentleman  is  that  the 

editorial  that  was  mailed 

democrat  National  Committee 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 

is  downgrading  the  edi- 

)f  one  of  the  most  illustrious 

magazines  in  the  country. 

Is  there  objection  to 

of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
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no  objection. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY  OR  THE  WEL- 
FARE STATE 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  ship 
piles  up  on  a  well-known  reef,  while  the 
captain  thought  he  was  sailing  a  true 
and  proper  course,  it  may  be  interesting, 
although  far  too  late,  to  determine  the 
winds  and  the  tides  that  carried  him  to 
his  fateful  end. 

The  American  ship  of  state  is  sailing 
straight  Into  reef-infested  waters.  Even 
now,  the  submerged  reefs  are  scratching 
the  barnacles  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ship.  The  next  reef  may  well  be  fatal  to 
our  Republic. 

Now  is  the  time  to  determine  the  winds 
and  the  tides  that  have  taken  us  so  far 
from  our  charted  course,  and  to  correct 
our  bearings  before  disaster  overtakes 
us. 

The  American  public  should  under- 
stand that  the  great  society,  to  which 
President  Johnson  so  enticingly  refers,  is 
another  example  of  dialectical  material- 
ism. It  ranks  with  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence," "interdependeiice."  and  "making 
the  world  safe  for  diversity."  The  phrase, 
"the  great  society,"  will  entice  many  flies 
into  the  spider  web.  It  is  a  high-sound- 
ing phrase  and  makes  the  listener  be- 
lieve that  he  is  to  be  a  part  of  "the  400" 
society,  which  is  very  respectable.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
meaning  of  this  phrase  is  the  "corporate 
state"  or  the  "welfare  state."  If  the 
President  used  the  words,  "to  create  a 
corporate  state,"  he  would  attract  only 
the  support  of  the  liberals  and  the  Com- 
munists, all  of  whom  are  working  toward 
a  socialist  America,  with  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  system. 

This  dangerous  course  was  brought 
into  focus  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  speech  of  July  4,  1962,  at  In- 
dependence Hall,  when,  after  186  years 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  independence, 
he  told  his  audience  we  are  now  ready 
for  "interdependence." 

In  one  brief  minute,  he  turned  his  back 
on  independence  and  turned  the  Ameri- 
can clock  back  186  years.  Interdepend- 
ence is  one  step  away  from  abject  slavery, 
both  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  every  civiliza- 
tion. Is  that  what  America  wants? 
Political  ties  with  Europe?  We  fought 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  break  these 
bonds  asunder.  Was  President  Kennedy 
saying  that  America  must  be  inter- 
dependent to  survive?  Was  he  saying 
that  our  economic  structure  had  become 
so  weakened  since  he  took  ofBce  that  we 
must  depend  upon  England,  Germany, 
and  Japan  to  bail  us  out?  Forbid  it. 
Almighty  God.  The  chains  of  slavery, 
though  cast  of  solid  gold,  are  not  the 
heritage  that  I  want  to  leave  to  my 
children  and  my  children's  children. 

This  was  followed  by  his  speech  at 
American  University  when  he  invented 
the  phrase.  "We  must  make  the  world 
safe  for  diversity."  This  phrase  was  re- 
peated by  Secretary  Rusk  and  by  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson,  after  he  assumed  offlcA 
That  phrase  agahi  is  dialectical  matSS^" 
ism,  and  means  exactly  nothing  but 
coexistence.  Making  the  world  sail 
for  diversity  means  to  bring  extreme  on- 
posites  together  in  one  simple  hodcT 
podge.  ^''■■ 

And  now,  the  great  society.  How  does 
the  administration  propose  to  create  thla 
great  society?  Not  by  the  expansion  of 
free  enterprise.  Not  by  fiscal  respond- 
billty.  Not  by  the  expansion  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  Not  by  a  strong  military 
posture  to  preserve  this  country  from  ex- 
temal  military  threat.  But  rather,  the 
exact  opposite  of  all  of  these  things.  We 
are  proceeding  on  unilateral  disarma- 
ment which  will  subject  us  to  destruc- 
tion or  surrender,  or  to  blackmail  and 
appeasement. 

To  implement  the  great  society,  we 
passed  the  antipoverty  bill,  extending 
welfare  beyond  the  40  different  Federal 
agencies  already  engaged  in  welfare. 
The  President  also  advocates  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs,  leaving  many  of  our  in- 
dustries unable  to  compete  with  products 
from  low-wage  countries.  The  proposal 
for  medical  care  under  social  security 
takes  us  further  into  the  welfare  state, 
for  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  to  expand  this  program 
to  equal  the  British  system.  This  would 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  about  $22 
billion  aimually,  and  the  social  security 
tax  would  have  to  be  increased  from  10 
to  20  percent. 

The  Appalachia  bill,  now  pending  in 
the  House,  with  a  billion-dollar  price  tag 
as  a  starter,  is  for  welfare  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  covering  more  than  300 
counties  and  overlapping  several  States. 
This  is  a  move  toward  regional  Federal 
governments  instead  of  our  historic 
State  goverrunents.  One  of  the  coun- 
ties involved  has  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  county  in  that  State— but 
what  does  that  matter,  if  the  adminis- 
tration can  establish  the  idea  of  regional 
Federal  governing  bodies? 

This  is  the  great  society,  which  is 
simply  a  corporate  state,  complete  anath- 
ema to  our  historic  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  can  only  be  maintained  by 
force,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

East  Germany  has  a  corporate  or  wel- 
fare state — a  great  society — but  the  Ber- 
lin wall  was  built  to  keep  the  people  in 
this  Utopia  and  not  to  keep  people  out 
of  it.  There  is  a  complete  welfare  state 
in  our  State  and  Federal  penitentiaries, 
but  the  guards  are  there  to  keep  people 
in  rather  than  to  keep  people  out.  There 
is  no  individual  freedom  or  liberty  in  a 
welfare  state.  Your  complete  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  controlled  and 
regulated  by  the  governing  bodies.  The 
great  society  should  be  exposed  for  what 
it  really  is. 

No  man  escape  when  freedom  fails, 

The  best  men  rot  In  filthy  Jails, 

And  those  who  cried,  "Appease.     Appease." 

Are  hanged  by  those  they  tried  to  please. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY  ROLE  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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.««hiffan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  may  extend 
JS^arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
r«H  include  extraneous  matter. 
•^eSPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
jiinnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

irr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rfi^tsweeper  donated  by  a  Califorma 
STis  cleaning  150,000  tons  of  debris 
dumped  by  an  active  volcano  on  a  Costa 
Rican  village. 

A  pump  from  Idaho  is  supplying  water 
for  the  residents  of  an  Ecuadorean  city 
being  rebuilt  after  destruction  by  an 
MrthQuake. 

A  vital  farm-to-market  road  in  Peru 
was  built  by  farmers  themselves  with 
tools  provided  by  a  Texas  labor  organi- 

**These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  projects  and  programs  now  underway 
or  being  started  in  Latin  America  under 
a  unique  program  called  "Partners  of  the 
AUiance"  which  had  it3  beginnings  in 
Oakland  County,  Mich.,  the  area  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress. 

This  new  concept  of  self-help  and  co- 
operation is  spreading  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture throughout  South  and  Central 
America  and  is  bringing  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  where  too  few 
existed  before. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
"Partners"  program  and  more  tradition- 
al forms  of  foreign  aid? 

First,  and  most  important,  is  empha- 
sis. Where  foreign  aid  funds  are  often 
funneled  through  Washington  and  the 
capital  cities  of  recipient  nations,  this 
program  deliberately  avoids  this  route. 
Instead,  every  effort  is  made  to  link  an 
area  in  the  United  States  with  another 
area  with  as  little  to  do  with  Washington 
as  possible. 

By  taking  this  direct  route,  the  bu- 
reaucratic "middlemen"  are  eliminated 
and  assistance  goes  directly  to  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good. 

Second  is  cost.  Rather  than  mam- 
moth "prestige"  projects  designed  to 
grab  headlines  and  sway  political  opin- 
ion, the  "Partners"  program  sets  itself 
less  ambitious  goals.  It  simply  tries  to 
help  those  who  need  help  with  as  little 
fuss  and  as  few  complications  as  possi- 
ble. 

Third  is  participation.  Projects  and 
programs  are  deliberately  designed  to 
make  use  of  what  already  is  available 
whenever  possible.  Local  resources, 
whether  they  be  human  or  physical,  are 
not  ignored.  They  are  put  to  use  pro- 
ductively and  energetically. 

Fourth  is  flexibility.  Rather  than  at- 
tempting to  fit  a  program  into  a  bureau- 
cratic mold,  the  framework  is  formed 
after  the  problem  is  understood  and  is 
tailored  to  the  need. 

This  flexibility  permits  the  "Partners" 
program  to  provide  a  number  of  kinds  of 
assistance,  ranging  from  a  specific  ma- 
cliine  tool  for  a  specific  task  to  assistance 
of  a  broad  nature  in  providing  a  general- 
ized land-use  plan. 

Fifth  is  cooperation.  The  "Partners" 
program  is  not  a  one-way  street.  There 
is  true  rapport  between  the  participants. 
Quite  often,  participants  in  the  United 


States  will  benefit  as  much  as  their  Latin 
American  counterparts. 

An  example  is  the  program  now  under- 
way in  an  Oregon  school  district.  Stu- 
dents there  will  benefit  by  having  Latin 
American  teachers  in  their  Spanish 
classes  with  a  complete  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  teachers  will  learn  American 
teaching  methods  during  their  year's 
stay  here  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  "Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance" program  is  less  than  a  year  old,  its 
roots  go  back  several  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  it  became  obvious 
that  there  was  a  gap  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  it  was  being  carried  out  by 
the  newly  created  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

AID  placed  its  main  emphasis  upon 
economic  planning  at  the  country  level. 
While  this  method  has  some  advan- 
tages, it  had  the  distinct  disadvantage  of 
being  almost  totally  incomprehensible  to 
anyone  except  another  economist. 

The  economists'  preoccupation  with 
such  indices  as  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, per  capita  income  and  balance  of 
payments  seemed  to  turn  foreign  assist- 
ance into  a  table  of  statistics  rather  than 
a  direct  confrontation  with  forces  out  to 
destroy  freedom. 

The  people  in  the  developing  nations 
simply  were  unable  to  understand  where 
they  fitted  mto  these  tables  of  statis- 
tics and  quite  often  they  did  nothing. 

Furthermore,  citizens  of  many  of  these 
countries — particularly  those  in  Latin 
America — were  not  used  to  seeing  prog- 
ress at  the  local  level.  Taxes  were  some- 
times paid  and  sometimes  not.  In  either 
case,  they  simply  disappeared  in  the 
capital  city  and  their  results  were  never 
seen  outside  the  city  limits. 

Therefore,  I  proposed  that  the  bottle- 
necks in  foreign  aid  be  bypassed  and 
that  we  try  assistance  from  one  local 
unit  of  government  to  another. 

Numerous  meetings  were  held  on  this 
concept  with  AID,  but  with  too  little 
progress.  Finally,  I  proposed  that  Oak- 
land County,  Mich.,  join  hands  with  the 
Cauca  Valley,  Columbia,  and  its  prin- 
cipal city  of  Call  to  give  this  concept  a 
try. 

In  many  ways,  these  two  areas  are 
cross  sections  of  what  has  happened  and 
what  will  happen  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America. 

Oakland  County  has  been  in  the  midst 
of  rapid  population  growth  for  the  past 
two  decades.  It  has  changed  from  a 
peaceful,  rural  countryside  with  a  few 
small  towns  to  a  dynamic,  urban  area 
with  700,000  residents. 

Some  cities  in  Oakland  County  grew 
as  much  as  800  percent  in  a  10-year 
period.  Yet,  despite  this  growth,  they 
managed  to  'vin  national  recognition  for 
their  sound  preparation  for  the  future 
and  the  efiBcient  manner  in  which  they 
handled  their  many  municipal  problems. 
Call  and  Cauca  Valley  were  just  en- 
tering this  period  of  rapid  growth,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  former  farm- 
ers flocked  from  the  countryside  into  the 
new  cities. 

The  framework  for  municipal  and  lo- 
cal government,  devised  to  meet  rural 


needs  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  began  to 
fall  apart  in  the  face  of  a  population 
growth  in  Call  matching  that  of  any 
other  area  in  the  world. 

Call  and  the  Cauca  Valley  were  deeply 
interested  in  finding  a  solution  to  their 
pressing  problems,  and  Oakland  County 
was  willing  to  give  this  area  in  Colombia 
the  benefit  of  its  experience  in  coping 
with  an  identical  situation. 

First,  a  five-man  team  from  Oakland 
County  visited  the  Cauca  Valley  to  take 
a  firsthand  look  at  its  problems  and  to 
meet  the  local  officials  who  were  attempt- 
tog  to  find  the  means  of  meeting  them. 

The  survey  team  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Delos  Hamim.  chairman  of  the  Oakland 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  an  offi- 
cer in  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Officials.  Other  members  of  the  team 
were  Dr.  D.  B.  Varner,  chancellor  of 
Oakland  University,  at  Rochester,  Mich. ; 
Mr.  George  Catlin,  director  of  industrial 
development  for  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.; 
Mr.  George  Skrubb,  director  of  plan- 
ning for  Oakland  County,  and  Mr.  Mark 
Jaroszewicz,  an  architect  and  planner 
with  the  firm  of  Tarapata-McMahon. 

The  team  was  paid  no  wsiges.  Their 
only  reimbursement  was  for  transporta- 
tion and  living  costs. 

The  survey  team  found  want  and  hun- 
ger in  the  midst  of  almost  xmbelievable 
natural  resources.  Topsoil  in  the  Cauca 
Valley  ranges  from  10  to  30  feet  deep. 
The  climate  is  springlike  almost  all  year 
around. 

Yet,  on  the  hillsides  and  m  Call  itself 
lived  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
makeshift  shacks,  without  rvmning  wa- 
ter or  electricity,  living  with  little  hope. 
In  most  cases,  children  did  not  go  to 
school  after  the  third  grade,  and  less 
than  3  out  of  every  100  children  of  school 
age  graduate  from  high  school. 

Average  wages  for  a  man  with  a  family 
of  three  or  four  children  were  $1.50  a 
day,  and  the  cost  of  livmg  was  almost 
as  high  as  here  in  the  United  States. 

They  found  that  tax  collection  at  the 
local  level  was  largely  ignored.  Of  the 
amount  collected  in  local  taxes,  almost  all 
went  for  salaries  with  less  than  5  per- 
cent for  improvements  in  living  con- 
ditions. 

There  was  little  understanding  of  the 
role  that  local  governments  can  play  in 
solving  local  problems. 

Following  the  return  home  of  the  Oak- 
land Coimty  group,  the  Cauca  Valley  sent 
five  of  its  public  officials  to  Oakland 
County  to  study  steps  which  could  be 
taken  at  the  local  level  to  meet  these 
pressing  problems. 

Oakland  County  raised  private  funds 
to  send  a  full-time  representative  to  the 
Cauca  Valley.  Mr.  John  Madole  and  his 
family  are  now  leaving  for  Call  and  a 
year's  stay. 

Mr.  Madole,  a  public  administrator  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Oakland  County, 
will  act  as  liaison  between  the  Cauca 
Valley  and  Oakland  County. 

A  12-polnt  program  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  groups,  and  parts  of 
this  program  already  are  being  put  into 
effect. 

The  program  includes  assistance  in  the 
fields  of  regional  planning,  engineering 
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and  public  works,  public  safety,  educa- 
tion, indust  rial  develc^ment  and  promo- 
tion, medic  U  services  and  job  training. 

Fimds  fr)m  Oakland  County  are  al- 
ready on  tie  way  to  help  equip  a  voca- 
tional educj  itlon  school  in  Cadi,  and  more 
equipment  s  expected  to  be  forthcoming 
soon. 

Two  Oak  and  County  students  are  now 

studying  at  the  Unlversldad  del  Valle  In 

-_Cfall,  and  tieo  students  from  the  Cauca 

~"V^ey   are   enrolled   at   Oakland   Unl- 

versi^. 

The  Unit  d  Automobile  Workers  sent  a 
representat  ve  to  take  part  in  a  regional 
labor  conference  held  In  Call  last  smn- 
mer.  He  w  is  asked  back  by  local  officials 
to  help  frw  labor  unions  In  their  efforts 
to  stay  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Com- 
munists an  1  Castroltes. 

A  region  d  planner  will  soon  journey 
to  Colunbli  i  to  assist  the  Cauca  Valley  In 
determinln  :  Its  human  and  natural  re- 
sources an  .  for  working  out  plans  for 
oMerly  gro  vth  and  development. 

A  public  »f  ety  expert  will  go  to  Call  to 
assist  that  community  in  strengthening 
its  police  f 0  rce  and  its  Hre  department. 

An  educt  tion  expert  soon  will  start  a 
survey  on  the  ways  in  which  public 
schools  can  exchange  teachers  and  possi- 
bly student ;  between  the  two  regions. 

A  group  of  doctors  is  working  on  a 
plan  to  pre  Tide  funds  and  equipment  to 
establish  xnobile  health  centers  in  rural 
areas  and  t }  give  assistance  to  the  medi- 
cal school !  nd  hospital  at  the  university 
in  Call. 

Firms  hj  ve  expressed  an  interest  in 
hiring  arch  tects  and  engineers  from  Call 
on  asfe^rt  term  basis  so  that  they  will 
hasMSTthe  a(  vantage  of  American  experi- 
ence in  WM  dng  with  new  techniques  and 
materials. 

A  numb<  r  of  industries  have  already 
inquired  a  K>ut  business  possibilities  in 
Call,  and  i  n  industrial  promotion  pro- 
gram has  b  !en  started. 

The  Caiica  Valley-Oakland  County 
program  sh  ows  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ttire  and  I )  m  certain  it  will  lead  to  other 
programs  (f  a  similar  nature  in  many 
other  parfci  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  Sta  es. 

Program;;  are  already  underway  be- 
tween Utat  and  Bolivia,  Idaho  and  Ecua- 
dor, Calif cmla  and  Chile,  Texas  and 
Peru,  Oregjn  and  Costa  Rica,  southern 
Arizona  ard  El  Salvador,  Alabama  and 
Ouatamala ,  and  a  nvimber  of  other  areas. 

There  is  lo  doubt  in  my  mind  that  one 
of  the  reas  )ns  the  "Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance" prog  am  will  succeed  is  because  of 
Mr.  James  Boren. 

A  forme:'  deputy  mission  director  for 
AID  in  Peiu,  Mr.  Boren  believes  in  this 
conc^t  of  local  self-help  and  coopera- 
tion becauj  e  he  has  made  it  work  under 
difficult  coi  idltlons. 

He  has  resisted  the  temptation  to 
dictate  to  t  lese  local  "partners"  commit- 
tees and  tistead  has  shown  rare  good 
sense  in  stiying  in  the  background  and 
letting  the:  e  committees  make  their  own 
plans  for  c  operation. 

All  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
program  w;  int  to  thank  him  for  his  Judg- 
ment and  1  lis  energy  in  an  approach  we 
are  convln(  ed  is  right. 


In  my  estimation,  the  "Partners  of  the 
Alliance"  program  will  give  us  firmer 
allies  under  the*  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Tomorrow  belongs  to  both  hemispheres 
of  the  Americas,  and  we  are  moving 
steadily  toward  greater  understanding 
and  recognition  of  this  fact  of  the  future. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  "THE 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER" 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately the  House  did  not  meet  long 
enough  on  September  14,  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  quonmi,  so  I  could  not  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  writing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  However,  I  think, 
even  at  this  late  date,  we  should  give 
some  consideration  to  this  ver>-  important 
date. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  September 
14  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  then  a  pris- 
oner on  a  British  ship  which  had  bom- 
barded F\)rt  McHenry  during  the  night, 
was  surprised  and  inspired,  when  "at  the 
dawn's  early  light"  he  saw  that  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  still  flying  over 
the  fort.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion,  he  took  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket  and  wrote  what  is  now  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

On  this  150th  anniversaiT  we  are  hap- 
py to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  this 
lawTcr  who,  as  a  prisoner,  wrote  the 
words  wliich  have  been  a  source  ol  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  since  that  day  150 
years  ago. 

RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTAS  AND  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Littleton  Courier,  published  weekly  in 
Littleton,  N.H.,  in  its  September  10  edi- 
tion has  two  interesting  editorials  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  The  first  editorial  comments 
on  the  unfairness  of  residual  oil  quotas 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  to 
the  New  Hampshire  consumers.  These 
quotas  are  costing  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  an  estimated  $40,000  a  year 
and  New  Hampshire  consumers  more 
than  $1  million  a  year. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  here  in 
the  House,  residual  oil  quotas  are  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England.  In  effect,  they 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  political 
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tribute.  There  is  no  evidence  that  redd 
ual  oU  imports  are  causing  unemSv" 
ment  among  coal  miners.  Their  pr(*I 
lem  is  one  of  automation  and  should  be 
approached  through  manpower  retrain 
ing  programs  and  not  by  artificial  bar' 
riers  which  are  paid  for  by  New  Hamo- 
shire  consumers.  The  irony  of  all  this 
is  that  New  England  already  is  payiM 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  counS 
for  its  power  and  this  aggravates  the 
situation  further. 

The  Littleton  Courier  also  has  an  in- 
teresting editorial  on  consumer  protec- 
tion and  comments  on  steps  being  taken 
by  this  admirilstration  to  protect  the 
consumer.  The  Courier  wisely  notes 
that  the  best  protection  the  consumer 
has  is  the  canniness  of  the  American 
housewife  who  does  not  have  to  buy  a 
product  twice  if  she  is  dissatisfied.  The 
Courier  points  out  that  Government 
agencies  can  never  take  her  place.  As  I 
have  commented  before  in  cormection 
with  this  matter,  much  of  the  present 
administration's  plans  to  protect  the 
consumer  are  hypocritical.  They  pro- 
pose truth-in-packaging,  truth-in-label- 
ing.  and  truth-in-borrowing  legislation 
but  what  the  people  in  this  country 
really  need  is  truth  in  politics.  The 
manner  in  which  this  administration 
socks  the  New  Hampshire  constmier 
through  residual  oil  quotas  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  $1  million  a  year  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Because  of  their  general  Interest  and 
timeliness,  I  enclose  the  editorials  from 
the  Littleton  Courier  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 
Why  Penalize  New  England? 

Did  you  know  that  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  paying  over  $40,000  In  premium 
prices  to  obtain  sufficient  heavy  fuel  to  heat 
SUite  institutions? 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  Government  re- 
strictions on  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  used 
exclusively  throughout  New  Hampshire  and 
the  other  New  England  States,  notes  the 
New  England  Council. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  show  that  during  1963  New  Hamp- 
shire consumers  used  a  total  of  2,524,000 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil.  Elimination  of 
import  quotas  could  mean  an  immediate 
saving  of  over  «1,262,000  for  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  New  England  Council,  through  Its 
Washington  office,  has  been  Intensifying  its 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  New  England  from 
the  stifling  effects  of  this  discriminatory  pro- 
gram. It  has  found  that  most  New  England 
residents  do  not  realize  that  they  are  being 
penalized  unduly  because  of  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  found  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  national  security  and  which 
benefit  neither  the  domestic  petroleum  nor 
the  coal  Industries. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  east  coaat 
consumers  paying  higher  prices  for  their 
fuel  oil.  Industries  could  expand  and  more 
Jobs  could  be  provided  the  10  million  resi- 
dents of  New  England,  while  hospitals, 
schools,  apartment  rental  and  electric  costs 
would  drop.  If  the  restrictions  were  relaxed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Why  aren't 
they?  . 

Consumer  Protection 
The  drive  toward  consumer  protection  at 
the  topmost  Federal  level  Is  making  swift 
progress — If  progress  is  the  proper  word  to 

apply  to  it. 
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,  ^tie  by  little  the  picture  has  been  clear- 
TTie  effort  is  to  build  a  permanent  and 
*°t.rful    organization    dealing    with    con- 
fer "«aS  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 

P^f^Asslstant  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  charged 
-^fh  ronsumer  matters,  and  has  close  access 
rSie  PresSent.     A  Presidential  Comm  ttee 
^    ronsumer  Interests   Is   being  organized 
^th  representatives  from  nine  Government 
nnies     And  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
^^  which  has  been  in   existence  for  some 
!   -  Vc  belne  reorganized  with  new  people. 
*^at  will  ultimately  come  of  all  this  re- 
maps to  be  seen.    Everything  will  depend  on 
fhe  attHude  of  those  involved,  from  the  As- 
Stit  Secreury  on  down.     If  It    s  a  con- 
!t!^lve  attitude  which  recognizes  the  prob- 
Ss  and  proper  responslbUitles  of  aU  con- 
4raed-producer,   retaUer.  and  consumer- 
Se  work  can  be  helpful.    But  If  It  Is  a  de- 
.Si^tlve  attitude,  taking  the  position  that 
Stumer  protection   demands   a   barrelfuU 
^  new  laws  and  regulations,  accompanied  by 
»  vast  extension  of  bureaucratic  control  over 
the  processes  of  production  and  distribution, 
enormous  harm  can  be  done. 

What  needs  to  be  remembered  Is  that  the 
hest  orotectlon  the  consumer  has  Is  the  can- 
nmess  of  the  American  housewife.  She  does 
not  buy  a  product  twice  If  she  Is  dissatisfied 
wtlh  it  or  considers  It  overpriced.  She  does 
not  return  to  a  store  whose  dealings  she  re- 
gards as  unfair.  Government  agencies  can 
never  take  her  place. 
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THE  WAR  AGAINST  REAPPORTION- 
MENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  such 
terms  as  world  war,  limited  war,  the 
cold  war,  and  the  war  against  poverty, 
must  now  come  to  grips  with  a  new  con- 
cept: The  war  against  reapportionment. 
This  war  is  now  being  fought  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  a  group  of  stalwarts  are  fight- 
ing against  heavy  odds  and  great  public 
misunderstanding  to  stave  off  the  cur- 
rent attempt  to  hamstring  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    The  objec- 
tive of  this  attempt  is  to  avoid  the  impact 
of  the  Court's  recent  rulings  that  the 
Constitution  means  what  it  says,  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  that  those  State 
legislatures  which  are  not  in  conformity 
with  this   constitutional  principle  will 
have  to  be  reapportioned.    The  leader  of 
the  fight  is  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  in  my  opinion  destined  to  be 
recorded  by  history  as  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  the  20th  century.    Among 
those  who  have  stood  up  with  Senator 
Douglas  during  this  critical  debate  are 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  of  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Prank  Church  of  Idaho, 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator  Albert  Gore,  of  Teiuies- 
see,  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  of  Montana, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island, 


and  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Con- 
necticut. ^  y.^  ^   . 

The  Nation  will  long  be  indebted  to 
these  men  and.  If  they  prevail,  our  par- 
liamentary procedures  may  be  preserved. 
For  though  the  issues  involved  in  this 
struggle  are  many  and  complex,  nothing 
less  than  the  democratic  process  is  in 
the  balance.    In  fact,  we  may  now  be 
witnessing    the    last    gasps    and    dying 
breaths  of  the  original  concepts  of  par- 
Uamentary  procedures  infused  into  Con- 
gress by   the  Founding  Fathers.    Cer- 
tainly the  integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved.   Certainly  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  rural  areas  of 
this  Nation  will  continue  to  dominate  the 
State  legislatures  at  the  expense  of  the 
urban  areas,  where  most  of  the  people 
happen   to   be,   Is   also   involved.    But 
overriding  these  momentous  issues  is  the 
question  of  whether  there  yet  remains 
in  Congress  a  place  where  representa- 
tives of  the  people  may  carefully  and 
deliberately  consider  legislative  proposals 
and  hold  public  hearings  if  necessary, 
and  a  forum  where  ideas  and  opinions 
may  be  freely  discussed  and  hotly  de- 
bated. 

I  charge  that  the  proponents  of  the 
statutes  and  riders  that  have  been  intro- 
duced to  thwart  or  disturb  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  the  State  legislative 
apportionment  cases  have  set  out  to  cir- 
cumvent the  normal  legislative  processes. 
If  they  succeed  in  this  instance  they  may 
destroy   those  processes   altogether.    It 
was  because  of  my  desire  to  protect  the 
legislative  process,  as  well  as  my  objec- 
tions to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  that  I  voted 
against  the  Tuck  bill,  H.R.  11926.    The 
admitted  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  with- 
draw appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment cases,  and  to  forbid  U.S.  district 
courts  from  deciding  such  cases  in  the 
first  place.   In  other  words,  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  Federal  courts  from  enforc- 
ing the  constitutional  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  under  which  the  State 
legislative  apportionment  cases  were  de- 
cided.   Such  a  bill  is  obnoxious  in  itself. 
It  is  as  obnoxious  and  as  repugnant  to  a 
free  people  as  would  be  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  Federal  courts  from  enforcing  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to 
assemble  peaceably  or  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
or  trial  by  jury,  or  due  process,  or  any 
other  constitutional  right. 

Still  bad  as  this  law  would  be,  it  would 
not  be  as  damaging  in  total  effect  as  are 
the  implications  of  the  maimer  in  which 
the  Tuck  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  passed.  It  was  introduced 
July  2.  1964,  and  assigned  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Normally,  of  course,  a 
committee  considers  bills  over  which  it 
has  jurisdiction,  holds  hearings,  enter- 
tains the  views  of  interested  persons 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  decides  by  majority  rule 
whether  to  approve  or  reject  the  bill. 
A  report  is  written,  together  with  the 
minority  views  if  there  are  any,  and 
the  bUl  may  be  then  brought  up  on 
the    floor    of    the    House    for    debate 


and  a  vote.     In  the  meantime,  when 
the    normal    procedures    are    followed, 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee and,  perhaps  of  even  more  im- 
portance, the  public  may  be  educated  as 
to  the  full  significance  of  the  proposal. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Tuck  bill  none  of 
these  steps  were  taken.    Instead,  the  bill 
was  snatched  up  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House   Rules   Committee   and   without 
hearing  any  testimony  whatsoever  was 
rushed,  "flushed"  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate term,  to  the  floor,  where  it  was 
hastily  considered  and  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  way  things 
are  done  in  a  democracy. 

In  the  other  august  body  men  of  con- 
victions similar  to  the  proponents  of  the 
Tuck  bill  are  trying  to  do  the  deed  in  a 
different  way.    But  the  intent  and  the 
effects  are  the  same.    The  purpose  of  the 
Dirksen  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  to 
overturn  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment cases.    Again,  in  order  to  empha- 
size the  point,  I  want  to  say  that  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  concept  of  political  equality  can 
mean  only  one  thing:  one  person,  one 
vote.     This   concept  has  held  true  in 
American  history  from  the  earliest  days 
and  is  found  in  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,  the   Constitution,   and  the    14th, 
15th,  17th,  19th,  and  24th  amendments, 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964. 
And  I  agree  that  the  right  of  each  person 
to  vote,  and  to  not  have  his  vote  diluted, 
is  applicable  in  State  elections  no  less 
than  in  Federal  elections.    In  the  devel- 
opment   of    our    Nation,    the    forward 
thrust  has  been  to  expand  the  right  to 
vote  so  as  to  include  all  qualifled  persons. 
The  Dirksen  rider,  and  the  Tuck  bill, 
seek  to  legitimize  State  apportionments 
in  which   some  citizens'   votes  have   2 
times,  5  times,  10  times,  and  in  one  in- 
stance 420  times,  the  weight  of  other 
citizens'  votes.    Such  situations  cannot 
be  squared  with  the  American  concept 
of  political  equality.    I  might  add  that 
the  Texas  Constitution,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  some  other  States,  already  con- 
tain provisions  consistent  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision. 

According  to  the  Texas  constitution, 
both  the  house  and  the  senate  of  the 
legislature  are  to  be  apportioned  sub- 
stantially in  relation  to  population.  The 
facts  are  clear  that  if  the  members  of 
the  State  legislatures  had  done  their 
constitutional  duties  by  reapportioning 
in  relation  to  population  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  acted. 

But  the  evil  of  the  contents  of  the 
Dirksen  rider  are  outdone  by  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  its  proponents.  Once 
again,  the  normal  legislative  processes 
have  been  circumvented.  Hearings  were 
never  held  by  a  proper  committee  on  the 
Dirksen  proposal,  testimony  was  never 
received,  a  report  was  never  written. 
Neither  the  Members  of  Congress  nor  the 
public  have  been  able  to  benefit  from  the 
parliamentary    procedures    which   were 
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Intended  to  control  this  branch  of  the 
Federal  Gov  smment.  Instead,  the  Dirk- 
sen  proposa]  was  attached  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  a  bl  1  which  is  as  relevant  to  the 
rider  as  the  price  of  tea  in  China  is  to 
the  price  of  i  Jiili  pevajpers  in  San  Antonio. 
In  the  Seiate,  however,  floor  debate 
cannot  be  so  arbitrarily  limited  as  it  is 
In  the  Hous ;.  That  is  one  light  in  the 
legislative  pijocess  which  has  not  yet  been 
snuffed  out 


Of  course,  any  procedure 
may  be  abdsed,  and  there  have  been 
times  when  the  right  of  unlimited  de- 
bate has  be<  n  abused.  When  the  other 
procedures  In  ave  been  taken,  when  all  the 
arg\mients  liave  been  heard,  and  both 
sides  have  h  A  ample  opportimity  to  pre- 
sent their  v  ews,  then  the  need  for  im- 
limlted  debate  may  be  exhausted.  But 
in  the  presint  instance  the  arguments 
have  not  bee  i  heard. 

Thanks  U  Senator  Douglas  and  his 
stalwarts,  tta  ey  may  be. 

With  vuuu  limous  consent  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  extremely 
thoughtful  a  ad  pertinent  statement  that 
he  letters  to  the  editor  sec- 
tion of  the  \  rashington  Post  today,  Sep- 
tember 16,  964,  and  an  editorial  that 
appeared  Ir  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  V  i,  1964. 

[Prom  the  Wsehlngton  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  16, 
1964] 
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Congress  cannot  nullify  constitutional 
rights  by  the  simple  device  of  forbidding 
U.S.  courts  to  decide  cases  In  which  these 
rights  are  Involved.  Congress  may  redistrib- 
ute among  U.S.  courts  the  Judicial  power  to 
enforce  constitutional  rights,  but  Congress 
cannot  eliminate  or  reduce  that  power.  The 
Constitution,  like  other  documents,  must  be 
read  as  a  whole. 

The  constitutional  grant  to  U.S.  courts  of 
the  Judicial  power  to  decide  all  cases  "arising 
under  this  Constitution"  Is  not  subject  to 
amy  Implicit  proviso  to  the  effect:  provided 
Congress  Is  willing.  The  constitutional 
grant  to  Congress  of  the  legislative  power  to 
determine  what  questions  may  be  decided 
by  what  courts  Is  subject  to  an  implicit  pro- 
viso to  the  effect:  provided,  that  the  Judlclsil 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon 
U.S.  courts  may  not  be  abridged." 

Henry  W.  Edcerton. 

Washington. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  10, 
1964] 

ROTTEN-BOROUGH    RETREAT 

Senator  Dirksen's  cloture  motion  comes 
before  the  Senate  today  with  two  strikes 
against  It.  In  the  first  place  sponsors  of  the 
motion  have  failed  to  show  that  this  Is  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  limitation  of  debate. 
In  the  second  place,  the  end  which  they  seek 
to  attain  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
American  system  of  government. 

Cloture  Is  an  essential  device  to  cut  off 
discussion  after  all  the  arguments  have  been 
heard,  thus  enabling  the  Senate  to  work  Its 
will  on  an  issue  that  Is  properly  before  It. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  arguments 
have  not  all  been  heard.  On  the  contrary, 
this  scheme  to  upset  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
apportionment decisions  was  hatched  In 
secrecy  and  rushed  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee without  hearings.  In  these  circum- 
stances extended  debate  on  the  floor  Is  neces- 
sary to  alert  the  country  to  what  Is  In  the 
wind. 

Full  debate  Is  further  Justified  by  the  sly 
tactics  employed  to  thwart  the  President's 
veto  power.  Instead  of  submitting  the  Issue 
to  be  determined  on  Its  own  merits.  Mr. 
DniKSEN  Is  determined  to  attach  his  court- 
curbing  bin  as  a  rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
This  would  be  an  easy  way  of  getting  It  be- 
fore the  House  and  of  forcing  the  President 
to  sign  It  or  risk  destruction  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Certainly  there  Is  no  obliga- 
tion on  any  Senator  to  support  cloture  In 
furtherance  of  this  highly  Irregular  proce- 
dure. The  limitation  of  debate  Is  a  device 
to  curtail  the  abuse  of  power — not  to  pro- 
mote It. 

On  the  merits  of  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  bill 
behind  the  cloture  motion  the  case  Is  equally 
clear  Senator  Dougi-as  accurately  ch^rac- 
terlssed  this  measure  when  he  said:  ^ 

"I  believe  that  what  we  are  asked  to  do  Is 
to  suspend  for  an  Indeterminate  time  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  to  deny  this  protec- 
tion to  individuals  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
It." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  found  many  State 
legislatures  to  be  so  badly  malapportioned 
that  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
equal  protection  requirement.  These  rul- 
ings have  unquestionably  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  Is  not  the  function  of  Congress 
to  set  aside  that  law,  even  temporarily,  or  to 
thwart  Its  operation.  The  spectacle  of  Con- 
gress trying  to  use  Its  legislative  power  to 
deny  or  temporarily  nullify  constitutional 
rights  which  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  clearly 
upheld  Is  such  a  serious  encroachment  upon 
the  orderly  division  of  powers  that  even 
extraordinary  measures  would  be  Justified  to 
defeat  it. 

There  Is  much  controversy,  to  be  sure,  over 
the  soundness  of  the  Court's  edict  that  both 


portioned  on  the  basis  of  population     -tm 
Is    a    matter    for    extended    national 


houses  of  the  Stat«  legislatures  must  be  »r>. 

Ilila 

searching.  The  next  Congress  wlU~be  ft^ 
If  It  wishes,  to  propose  a  constitution^' 
amendment  after  exhaustive  hearings  ■» 
alysls  and  debate.  Meanwhile,  however 'cot' 
gress  should  not  seek  to  short  clrciUt  JudicUl 
decisions  or  to  prejudice  a  great  nation^ 
Issue  by  resorting  to  irregular  proceduret« 
Its  own. 

It  should  also  be  clear  to  everyone  who 
probes  Into  this  controversy  that  the  "rotten- 
borough"  system  must  go.  Senator  DouoLAa 
and  others  have  provided  an  abundance  of 
details  to  show  how  grossly  unrepreeentative 
most  of  our  State  legislatures  have  become. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Dirksen  pro- 
posal would  be  to  keep  this  system  in  opera- 
tion— temporarily  through  restrictions  upoa 
the  covirts  and  then  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  enable  the  "rotten- 
borough"  legislators  to  perpetuate  their  hold 
upon  the  State  legislatiures  forever. 

The  whole  problem  needs  to  be  debated, 
not  from  the  viewpoint  of  Irritations  over 
a  court  decision,  but  with  the  object  of  res- 
cuing the  State  governments  from  the 
malaise  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The 
Dirksen  way,  like  the  Tuck  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  would  be  merely  a  retreat  back  toward 
the  "rotten-borough"  system.  The  Senate 
can  begin  its  march  in  the  other  dlrectloa 
by  voting  down  the  cloture  motion. 


MINORITY 


I 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzaliz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roland 
R.  Hegstad  wrote  an  interesting  and 
stimulating  editorial  in  the  current  issue 
of  Liberty,  a  bimonthly  magazine,  from 
which  we  may  all  benefit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  permis- 
sion to  insert  Mr.  Hegstad's  statement 
in  the  Record.  j 

You  are  about  to  read  a  dirty  word. 

Scrawled  on  the  wall  of  a  Greek  Orthodox 
church  by  a  Cypriot  Turk,  It  would  look  like 
this: 

EKALLIYET— 

Here  it  is  as  a  Oreek  would  write  it  on  a 
Turkish  mosque :  | 

MEIONOTHE— 

Crayoned  on  a  gas-chamber  wall  at 
Auschwitz,  by  a  Nazi  storm  trooper.  It  read: 

MINDERHETT — 

You  can  find  it  in  a  Pakistani  village. 

In  Bucharest. 

Moscow. 

In  one  form  or  another,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  words  in  any  language.  j 

It  echoed  in  ancient  Sumer. 

It  sparked  a  decree  of  death  In  the  king- 
dom of  Darius  the  Mede. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Babylon,  spat  it  out  at 
three  captive  youth  who  would  not  bow  to 
his  golden  image. 

The  Roman  Army  carved  it  on  a  thoiisand 
mlleposts. 

The  English  used  it  to  blow  wind  into 
Pilgrim  sails. 

But  words  change  meaning,  and  here  in 
the  New  World  the  founders  of  a  new  na- 
tion took  a  new  look  at  the  word.  Out  of 
bitter  experience  they  rewrote  its  definition. 

It  became  a  paragraph  in  the  "noblest  in- 
strument ever  devised  by  human  pen,"  as 
Gladstone  called  the  American  Constitution. 
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..^Anln  wrote  it  into  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
"°*Si  we  yet  strive  to  capture  its  full 


""^^oldi  engraved  it  into  a  line  of  wel- 
,j^^n    a    tablet    within    the    Statue    of 

^Slt^words  change  meaning.    And  today  it 
,  ^Haniter  of  becoming  what  one  columnist 
S^S  the   "dirtiest  word   in   the   lan- 
guage."  Here^ls: 
JJ2S^  would  write  it  nonconformist.    Or 

■"Swe'ver  they  write  it,  here  Is  how  they 
gay  It: 


"What  right  has  a  minority  of  atheists  and 
^!«UC8  to  tell  our  children  they  cant 
"fL  or^ead  the  Bible  In  the  public  schools? 
tatt't  this  a  democracy?  And  In  a  democracy, 
doesn't  the  majority  rule? 
^e  cant  let  the  minority  set  the  rules 
tnr  rellKlous  freedom." 

A  Teaching  analysis  of  results  of  a  recent 
nubile  opinion  poll  reveals  that  "today  the 
American  teacher,  preacher,  or  writer  who 
mices  an  unpopular  view  can  find  himself 
temded  not  merely  'heretic'  but  also  a 
traitor  This  Joining  of  unorthodox  opinion 
with  treason  gives  enormous  power  to  the 
forces  of  conformity,  and  it  presents  pe- 
culiarly complicated  problems  to  those  con- 
nected with  civil  liberties." ' 

Walter  Llppmann  says  it  this  way  in  his 
hook  "Public  Philosophy" : 

"Mass  opinion  has  acquired  motmting 
nower  m  this  century.  It  has  shovra  itself 
to  be  a  dangerous  master  of  decisions  when 
the  stakes  are  life  and  death."  => 

IB  it   true   that   the   majority   rules   In   a 
democracy? 
You  have  heard  the  question. 
Now  hear  this : 

In  a  democracy — or  to  be  specific,  our  Re- 
public—the majority  rules,  but  not  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience.  In  political  processes, 
yes  In  consequence,  no;  for  "all  men  (ma- 
jority and  minority)  are  created  equal,  •  •  • 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights." 

Our  forefathers  wrote  that,  remember? 
They  were  a  minority,  a  dirty  word  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Old  World.  They  had  fled  from 
lands  where  the  majority  ruled  the  con- 
science. They  came  here  because  the 
majority  ruled  the  conscience.  That  was  why 
they  wrote  their  convictions  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Here  it  was  that  minority  and  rights  were 
united  In  an  enduring  partnership — unalien- 
able rights.  Rights  given  by  God.  Rights, 
therefore,  that  government  is  established 
to  protect. 

There  are  minority  vlevsrpolnts  that  each 
of  us  despises.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  we  must  be  protected  from  one  another, 
lest  one  again  cry,  "It  Is  expedient  for  one 
man  to  die  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not." 
It  was  that  cry  that  cost  the  Son  of  God 

HlB  life. 

In  one  form  or  another,  it  has  slain  mil- 
lions of  His  children. 

It  Is  another  way  of  saying,  "Minority,  get 
lost." 

Words  have  meaning  as  we  give  them 
meaning.  In  the  Freeman's  Dictionary  of 
Dnforgotten  Lessons  ^e  must  restore  the 
definition  hallowed  by  our  forefathers: 

You  are  about  to  read  a  blessed  word — 
minority. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 

1  Look,  Mar.  22,  1955,  p.  27. 
'Walter    Llppmann.    "Public    Philosophy 
{Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  1955),  p.  20. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  St.  George,  for  1  hour,  on  Tues- 
day, September  22;  to  report  on  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Conference  re- 
cently held  in  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QmE),  for  15  minutes,  on  September  17; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Younger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QuiE)  for  1  hour,  on  September  24;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Utt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Quie)  , 
for  1  hour,  on  September  24;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


H.R.  5498.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority for  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands; 

HJl.  7096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  property  at  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8070.  An  act  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

and 

HJl.  11162.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Quie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  SiLER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoNTOYA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  18  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thiurs- 
day,  September  17,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2540.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  report  on 
unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government  for 
insurance  on  Government-owned  inven- 
tories and  special  tooling  held  by  con- 
tractors under  negotiated  fixed-price 
contracts,  Department  of  Defense,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlh-Ho  Pao 
and  his  wife,  Joanne  T.  Pao; 

S.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta; 

S.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams; 

S.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle  Lu; 

S.  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz; 

S.  2205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DiCenso; 

S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Irene  Taylor;  and 

S.  2629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
(Chester)  Kaluzny. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  September  15, 
1964,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  3396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  lands  to  Morristown  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  p\u-poses; 

H.R.  5159.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  certain  lands  exclusively  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  classified 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal  or  in- 
terim management  under  principles  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  3rleld 
of  products  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  847.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  all  factors  relating  to  the  general 
welfare  and  education  of  congressional  pages; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1887).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  882.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  1096.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1888).  Referred  to  the  Hou^e 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  12618.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  a  defendant  to  certain 
proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate 
for  the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  12619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  165  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxable  year  for  deducting  losses 
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other 
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HJ.  Res 
ing  the  Italiin 
United  Stati  b 
in  the  District 
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By  Mi 

H.  Res.  88:; 
from  the 
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amendm  mts 


reason  of  the  seizure  of  prop- 
government;  to  the  Com- 
and  Means. 
MONTOYA: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 

1949  to  restore  the  granting  of 

on  the  basis  of  performance 

sf^tisf  actory  in  lieu  of  the  standard 

level  of  competence,  and  for 

i;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Service. 

PHILBIN: 

Joint   resolution  authorlz- 

Amerlcan  War  Veterans  of  the 

Inc.,  to  erect  a  national  shrine 

of  Columbia;    to  the  Com- 

Admlnlstratlon . 

MURRAY: 

Resolution    taking    H.R.    5932 
's  table  and  agreeing  to  San- 
to the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
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1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
were  introduced  and 
as  follows : 


ROYBAL: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  T. 

his  wife.  Solita  A.  Kangleon; 
on  the  Judiciary. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keun 
his  wife,  Ju  Hyun  Rim;  to  the 

the  Judiciary. 


were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
as  follows : 


he  SPEABaiR:   Petition  of  city 

ifewberry,  S.C,  petitioning  con- 

their  resolution  with  reference 

a   permit  be   issued  to  Duke 

construct  a  steam  generating 

Stlddleton    Shoals    In    Anderson 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

Commerce. 

petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Sxif- 

isklng  Congress  to  enact  legls- 

uniformlty  of  age  minimum 

all  elections  for  Federal  officials; 

on  House  Administration. 


^■fc 


SENATE 

WEDNEsb.w,  September  16, 1964 


met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
to  order  by  the  President 


DD. 


,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
offered     the     following 


God,  in  whose  keeping  are 

of  men  and  nations,  imbue 

those  whose  lips  here  speak 

as  they  face  decisions 

the  background  of  fearful 

which,  if  not  harnessed 

good  will,  may  destroy  us 


greatness  of  soul,  that  the 
of  our  strength  may  be 


used  to  open  doors,  not  of  peril,  but  of 
plenty,  for  the  whole  earth.  So  distill 
upon  us  the  dews  of  quietness  and  con- 
fidence, that  in  simple  trust  and  deeper 
reverence  we  may  be  found  steadfast  and 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  in  Him,  and  for  Him,  and 
with  Him,  our  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

So,  send  us  forth  with  serenity  and 
calm  to  meet  an  agitated  world  with  an 
unruflBed  tranquillity  which  is  strength, 
and  an  inner  candor  which  is  the  courage 
of  the  soul. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
September  15,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  September  15.  1964,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  iS.  935) 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
certain  individuals  who  are  mentally  ill, 
to  provide  for  their  care,  treatment,  and 
hospitalization,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Jay  W.  Wiedeman  to 
be  jimior  assistant  sanitarian  in  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  were  nominating  messages 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the 


September  is 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitf~i 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  SpT 
ate  today.  ^°* 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     with 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro   tempore  l^rf 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Loan  to  Louisiana  Electric  Co- 
oPERATrvi;,   Inc.,   New  Roads,  La. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  AdminlstraUon,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  l»w 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Loulalaiu 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  of  New  Roads  La 
in  the  amovmt  of  $56,521,000,  for  the  financ- 
ing of  certain  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  to  thi  Gov- 
ernment rOR  iNStTRANOD  ON   GOVXRNMtNf 

Owned  Inventories  and  Special  Toolino 
Held  by  Contractors  Under  Negottatid 
Fixed-Price  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government  for  Insurance  on  Government- 
owned  inventories  and  special  tooling  held  by 
contractors  under  negotiated  fixed-price  con- 
tracts. Department  of  Defense,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Project  Proposal 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
or  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  from  the 
Camarlllo  County  Water  District  of  Cam- 
arlllo,  Ventura  County,  Calif.,  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, t 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  42 

"Joint    resolution    memorializing    Congress 

to  initiate  a  constitutional  amendment  itf 

relation  to  residential  qualifications  of  U.S. 

Senators 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  In  extraordinary  ses- 
sion assembled,  most  respectfully  represent 
that  there  Is  an  urgent  necessity  for  clarifi- 
cation and  settlement  by  law  of  certain  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  residential  requirements 
for  holding  office  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  clearly  con- 
templates that  Senators  come  to  the  Con- 
gress as  representatives  of  the  States  and  the 
people  thereof  and  not  be  designated  merely 
as  the  Senators  representing  a  State;  and 


196^ 

.  thArP  Is  a  danger  to  the  political 

■rtfon h^country  tolllow  nonresidents 

''^•''"ilLons  not  qualified  to  vote  within  a 

STl'Tbe^ome  U.S.  Senators  representing 

^4':::eSnT,'^?^'o^^^^  he  eligible  to 
,  Ton  0^  appointment  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
•'*?  «  he  is  a  bona  fide  resident  and  qual  - 
U!^  Alitor  of  the  State  for  which  he  Is 
°!i.n  Now  therefore,  be  it 
'^'Solved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
„/  fheLegisloture  of  Alabama  (the  senate 
°K  *u,  nnncurring) ,  That  the  Congress  be 
^""^LX^to  act  immediately  under  the 
""S  tJ  o^artlcle  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
f"  united  States  and  propose  an  amend- 
"^nt  to  clause  3  of  section  3,  article  I.  of  said 
Stlt^'i°n.  so  that  the  same  shall  read  in 

•".^rperin^hln  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
n«t  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
;°d  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  who  shall  not.  when  elected,  be 
J^lldent  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
L  chosen  and  at  said  time  shall  have  been  a 
\Lli  resident  of  that  State  for  six  years  next 
^receding  his  election*;  and  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
.hall  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  the 
qnealter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
iC  united  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
U^S.  Senate,  and  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
from  Alabama. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
August  21.  1964. 

"Concurred  in  and  adopted  by  the  senate 
August  25, 1964. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor  September  2, 

1964  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.. 
favoring  the  repeal  of  legislation  recently  en- 
acted to  authorize  the  National  Trust  for 
HUtorlc  Preservation  to  establish  a  museum 
honoring  Jay  Gould;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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gation  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 
to  be  held  in  Paris,  October  20  to  No- 
vember 30,  1964. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  10294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  Grayblll  (Rept.  No.  1585);  and 

H  R  11332.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  disability  or  death  result- 
ing from  injuries  sustained  prior  to  January 
1  1957,  by  reservists  while  proceeding  directly 
to  or  returning  directly  from  active  duty  for 
training  or  inactive  duty  training  (Rept.  No. 

1586). 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella SamuelU  (Rept.  No.  1587) . 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella SamuelU  (Rept.  No.  1588) . 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMTITEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
July  1964.    In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of   several  years'   standing,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal   Pkbsonnel   in   Exjxrunvi:   Branch. 

July  1964  and  Junh  1964,  and  Pat.  Jun« 

1964  AND  Mat  1964 

PERSONNEL  AND  PAT  BTJMMART 

(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  July  1964  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Total  and  major  categories 


Civilian  personnel  In  executive 
branch 


In  July 
num- 
bered— 


Total'. 


Agencies  exclusive  of  Department 

of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense 

Inside  the  United  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. - . 

Industrial  employment 


In  June 
num- 
bered— 


2,491,885       2,481,582 


1,461,169 
1.030.716  I 

2,336,462  I 
155. 423 
550,908 


1.451,741 
1,029,841 

2,325,423 
156, 159 
549,983 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 


+  10,303 


PayroU  (In  thousands)  in 
executive  branch 


In  June 
was— 


$1,391,414 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  The  Chair,  for  the 
President  pro  tempore,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  as 
congressional  advisers  to  the  U.S.  dele- 


Foreign  nationals. 


136, 707 


140, 310 


+9, 428 
+875 

+11,039 
-736 
+925 


-3,603 


798. 017 
693.  »7 


In  May 
was — 


$1,320,466 


762, 410 
558,056 


Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 

(-) 


+$70,948 


+35,607 
+35,341 


•26.047 


25,609 


+438 


.Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

ment  figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  In  tables  I,  n,  IH,  and  IV. 


...r..^r..,.u...^..^^^^^^^^ 


Personnel 


Department  or  agency 


July 


June 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense) : 

Agriculture -- - --- 

Conmierce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice ^  '_'_ 

Labor ' 

Post  Ollicc 

Stale" 

TrcHMiry 

Executive  Ofllco  of  the  President: 

White  House  Oflice 

Bureau  of  the  Budeet - --- 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds - 

Kationnl  Aeronnulics  and  Space  (  ouncil 

KHtion;il  Srcurity  Council 

Odice  of  EnierEcncy  I'lanninp 

Ollice  of  Science  nnd  Technology...  --.^.-     -;;-„-:,- %,- „« 

Otlire  of  the  Stiecial  Represontat  ve  for  Trade  N eeotiat ions       ...     - 
K'ent's  CommissTon  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

President'';  Coinmittoc  on  Consumer  Interests  ..-. - 

Sicnfs  Committee  on  Er,ual  Opportunity  m  Ilousmc 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


112.049 
32, 4fil 
84.048 
69.804 
32.668 
9,393 

."iHh,  IW5 
4l,r.MT 
88,041 

■■H53 

524 

47 

76 

'is 

43 

3.'il 
IIH 
3(.' 
21 
13 
10 


Increase 


108. 487 
33, 270 
83,293 
69.  707 
32,  485 

58&,  313 
41,402 
86,748 

349 

520 

41 

74 

25 
43 

350 
69 
■2S 
22 
Iti 
6 


Decrease 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


June 


May 


Increase 


3,562 

"'"75,S 

97 

183 

135 

2,  752 

295 

1,'293 

4 
4 

6 
2 


809 


1 

.■SO 

2 


Sr^,  2.50 
21,865 
47,320 
40,499  I 
22,738  1 
6. 340 

289,604 
■22, 854 
56,481 

2.53 

46:^ 

37 

66 

24 

38 

321 

44 

27 

34 

9 

6 


$49,052 
20,941 
44. 193 
37,410 
•21,832 
5.9,58 

284. 970 
22,286 
53.664 

248 

446 

34 

49 

22 

36 

309 

.58 

25 

29 

6 

S 


$7, 198 
924 

3,127 

3,089 
906 
382 

4,634 
568 

1,817 

5 
17 
3 
7 
2 
2 
12 


Decrease 


$14 


\ 
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Table  I. — tJonsolidated 


Independent 
Advisory 
American 
Atomic 
Board  of 
Civil 

Civil  Servl^ 
Civil  War 
Commlssic 
Commlssloi 
Delaware 
Export 
Farm  Credit 
Federal 
Federal  Co4l 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Alaska 
Federal 
Foreign 
Oeneral 
Oeneral 
Oovemmen 
Housing  ani  I 
Indian  Clai 
Intvstate 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
Panama 
President's 
Railroad 
Renegotlatidn 
St.  I^awrenc  > 
Securities 
Selective 
Small 

Smlthsoniat 
Soldiers' 
Subversive 
Tariff 
Tax  Court 
Tennessee 
U.S.  Arms 
U.S 

Veterans 
Virgin  Islands 
Woodrow 


&i  encies: 


C  9mmissionon  Intergovernmental  Relatioos 

Rattle  Monuments  Commission. 

Commission './..l 

lors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System...   ir  I ' 

Aeroi^utlcs  Board 

Commission "im"IIII"II 

Centennial  Commission 

of  Fine  Arts. " 

on  Civil  Rights I. .1111'" 

Siver  Basin  Commission 

Imgort  Bank  of  Washington "'II 

Administration IIIIIIII 

Aviation  Agency " 

Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review I-IIIIIIIIIII 

Co|imunlcatlons  Commission 

;t  Insurance  Corporation.. '..'/.ll' ' 

Loan  Bank  Board II'  ' 

Ma  itime  Commission 

Mepiation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Commtsslon 

Ra|iation  Council I."" 

Reconstruction  and  Development  Plamilng  Commission  for 


Ser  rices. 


DS  ( 


1  Tt8  ie  Commission 

Cla  ms  Settlement  Commission 

Accounting  Office 

Administration 

Printing  Office 

Home  Finance  Agency 

s  Commission «. 

(^mmerce  Commission 

Ae  ronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Ct  pital  Housing  Authority 

Cs  3ital  Planning  CommL'sion 

Ct  3ital  Transportation  Agency 

Offlery  of  Art... 

Relations  Board. 

Mtdiation  Board ._ 

8c:  ence  Foundation 

.  Ca  laL 


I  ai  d 


Bustn  f?s 


Ho  ne 


Total,  exclli  ding 
Net  increa  le 


Department  ot 
Office  of  the 
Department 
Department 
Department 
Defense  AtoAiic 
Defense  Con  municVtions 
Defense  Inte  licence 
Defense  Pup  d 
U.S.  Court  0' 
Interdcpartn  e: 
Internationa 
Armed  Forc<  s 


Total,  Deffertmen 
Net  increai  e 


Orand  tote 
Net  increa:  e 


froi  a 


'  July  figure  includes 
as  compared  witl 
who  are  paid 
for  this  purpose 
the  June  figure 

•  July  figure  Includes 
June  and  their 
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.n^,      ^'^^  °^  Federal 'personnel  inside  and  outside  th^   United  States  employed  by  the  executive  aaenri..,  ^     ■ 
1964  and  comparison  unth  June  1964  and  pay  for  June  1964  and  comparison  xvith  May  /S^^— Continued      '"*^  ^"^^ 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


Julv 


J  line       I    Incre.tje    i    Decrease 


June 


. 


26 

442 

7,363 

638 

843 

3,850 

5 

6 

97 

2 

295 

229 

45,  431 


1,531 

1,342 

1,299 

237 

411 

1,131 

4 


31 

439 

7,270 

633 

3,S87 

5 

6 

89 

2 

292 

2.^-3 

45,438 

1.  527 

l,31f> 

1,299 

231 

414 

1,  132 

4 


3 

93 
5 
3 


37 


26 


'ommlttee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Retirement  Board. 

Board_^ I.I 

Seaway  Development  CorporatiooIIIIIIIIIIIII 

1  Exchan0P  Commission 

Selvice  System IIIIIIIIIII 

Administration 

Institution " 


.  xtivities  Control  Board. 


Comi  lisslon. 
;o 


the  United  States 

Valley  Authority 

C  jntrol  and  Disarmament  Agency. . 

Inform  ,tion  Agency 

A4ministratton, 

C  orporatioh ___ 

Millson  Memorial  Commission 


6  ' 
1.148  , 
205  ' 
4.363 
35,  140  i 
7,369 
13,8»3 

."O  I 
2.390  I 
33,  153 
431 
58  j 
37  I 
319  ! 
2.075 
136 
1,019 
14,  795 
63 
1,845  1 
202  I 
163  I 
1.375  I 
7, 130 
3,384  I 
1,731 
1,113  I 
29  I 
•291 
155 
17,551 
174 
11,936 
171,  RS4  ' 
56>* 
1 


1, 


S  I 
144 
207 
4,346 
34.897 
7,3.^2 
13.  iS40 
20 
2.390 
32.  510  , 
439  I 
63  I 

..''?' 

'.}!6 

2,  03(1  ; 

139 
1.063 
14,773  I 
61 
1.847 
206  |. 
ir>o  I 
1.379  I 
7.  11)8 
3.378 
1.569 
1,  123  i 
27  I 
289 
156  I. 
17,3,'i3  j 
170  ! 
11.971   ' 
»  172,171   I. 
591  I- 
1 


17 

243 

17 

43 


643 


3 

45 


22 
2 


3 
44 


22 

6 

162 


198 
4 


10 


36 
287 

23 


Department  of  Defense... 

excluding  Department  of  Defense . 


1,461,169  I     1,451.741 


10,  734 


9,428 


1,306 


$24 

98 

5,950 

440 

700 

2,489 

5 

6 

51 

3 

223 

182 

35,  588 

$5 

1,140 

917 

887 

193 

390 

S52 

4 

fi 

896 

117 

3,090 

18,110 

4,583 

9,379 

31 

1,789 

26.895 

232 

45 

40 

144 

1,  5.57 

121 

761 

5,282 

43 

1,134 

192 

108 

1,025 

2,393 

2,363 

852 

381 

24 

222 

137 

11,538 

147 

6,223 

83,601 

148 

(0 


Pay  (in  thousands) 
May  Increase 


798,017 


$24 

98 

5,631 

417 

669 

2,409 

4 

6 

50 

2 

209 

182 

33,300 

$5 

1,076 

845 

903 

1S5 

373 

791 

4 

1 

849 

105 

2,935 

17,230 

i302 

8,853 

22 

1,712 

24,03.5 

206 

40 

41 

139 

1,468 

118 

692 

5,449 

42 

1,086 

180 

102 

978 

2,274 

2,246 

799 

387 

24 

207 

133 

10, 876 

140 

5,768 

79,950 

255 

(«) 


I^ecrease 


$319 

23 

31 

80 

1 

..... 

1 

14 


2,288 

'"$64 

72 


17 
61 


762,  410 


I  ipfense; 

Secretary  of  Defense 

of  the  Army 

9f  the  Navy _ I 

of  the  Air  Force __ I 

Support  Agency 

Agency 

Agency 

y  Agency.. 

M  i li tary  A  ppeals. 

ntal  acti  vitles _ 

military  activities. 

information  and  education  activities. 


2. 
370. 
330. 
292, 

1, 


30, 


135 

445 
048 
406 
917 
891 
087 
264 

41 
8 

55 
419 


2,090 
369,  5t)0 
332,  082 
2S9,  798 

1,  <A\\ 
883 

2.  0«3 
30,  274 

40 

8 

,54 

4-28 


45 
885 


2,608 
8 


2,634 
"14 


6 
10 


1,785 

210, 355 

194,294 

165,839 

1,039 

.5.51 

1,,599 

17,616 

36 

6 

41 

236 


t  of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense. 


1,0.'M).716        1,029,841 


,  Including  Department  of  Defense  ' '. 
,  including  Department  of  Defense... 


2.491,885  I     2.481,582 


3.548 
875 


2,673 


14.282  \ 
10,,'W3 


3,979 


593, 397 


1,391,414 


1,738 

194,  175 

186.903 

156, 1,50 

990 

796 

1,472 

15.  536 

34 

5 

40 

217 


4 

47 

12 

155 

880 

281 

526 

9 

77 

2,860 

26 

5 

5 

89 

3 

69 


1 

48 

12 
6 

47 
119 
117 

63 


15 
4 

662 

455 
3,651 


35,920 

35,607 


2 


187 


107 
313 


658,056 


1,  320,  466 


47 

16.180 

7,391 

9,689 

49 


127 

,080 

2 

1 

1 

19 


24S 


35,586 

35.341 


71,506  I 
70,948 


245 
558 


15,545  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
15,642  in  June  and  their  pay.    These  AID  figures  include  employe^^ 
foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  f'ona 
The  July  figure  Includes  4,070  of  these  trust  fund  employees  ami 
i4cludes  4.084. 

1,171  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1.082  in 

pfy- 


'  Revised  on  bsisis  of  later  information. 

«  I.e<;s  th;m  $.5(10, 
\  »  Kxehisivp  of  ptrsnruiel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
."security  Agency. 

♦  In  July  no  employees  were  reported  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
(Public  L;iw  87-6581.  The  Jmie  figure  Includes  406  reported  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 


TT  . Federal  personnel  inside  the 

Table  ii-     ' 
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United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  1964,  and  comparison  with  June 

1964  

1 


Department  or  agency 


July 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 

Defense):  

Agriculture 

SrEducalionVandWelfarell 1 

Interior 

Justice '"" 

Labor.-- 

Post  Office 

State" - ;"" 

KxeSiWin'ce'of 'the  'President ■.""" 

'^^  White  House  Office-  

Bureauofthe  Budget   .-- 

cfmci\  of  Economic  Advisers.      

FiSve  Mansion  and  Grounds     . .  -      - 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CouncU.. 

National  Security  Council       

Office  of  Emergency  Planning.- 

Offi«  of  Science  and  Technology.     -     --- 
Offl«  of  the  Special  Representative  for 

PrSent^s'fomS'o'n'onthe'AWass'in'a-' 
tion  of  President  Kennedy. ---■ 

Prffiidenfs  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 

PreIident'sCom'™i"tt"ee'  "on  "Equal"Opi)or- 
tunlty  in  Housing.- 

nTvfso^y'Smlssion    on    Intergovem- 

mental  Relations - -.'l:" 

American  Battle  .Monuments  Commission. 

Atnmic  Energy  Commission 

Boafd  of  Oovlroors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System .--„--;, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission....---- 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission -- 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts  

Commission  on  Civil  Rights.....--- 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency..  - -----  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - - 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  insurance  Corporation.... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission.--.-.- 

Federal  Mediation  and  ConciUation  Serv- 
ice  -  .---. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council  .------^^-^--- 

Federal  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Planning  Commission  for  Alaska --- 

Federal  Trade  Commission-  .--- 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office.... - 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


June  In- 

crease 


110,858 
31,816 
83,353 
69,208 
32, 310 
9,310 

586,479 
11, 107 
87,376 

353 

624 

47 

76 

25 

43 

351 

119 

30 

21 

13 

10 


107,309 
32,616 
82.636 
69,098 
32, 124 
9, 162 

683,729 
10,830 
86,083 

349 
520 
41 
74 
25 
43 
350 
69 

28 

22 

16 

6 


3,549 

"'"717" 
110 
186 
148 
2,750 
277 
1,293 

4 
4 
6 

2 


De- 
crease 


800 


Department  or  agency 


1 
50 


26 

7 
7,330 

638 

843 

3,847 

5 

6 

97 

2 

295 

229 

44,326 

7 

1,528 

1,340 

1,299 

237 

411 

1,131 

4 

6 

1,148 

174 

4,287 

35, 116 

7,369 

13,678 


Independent  asrencies— Continued 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission ... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration   -  - ; "  ■  V   '  -V 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency- 
National  Gallery  of  Art .- 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  M  ediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal ,--^- ---,"' 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board - -- 

Renegotiation  Board -  -  -  - 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 


July 


June 


porat  ion -  — 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


31 

7 
7,233 

633 

840 

3,884 

6 

6 

89 
2 

292 

233 

44, 327 

7 

1,524 

1,314 

1,299 

231 

414 

1,132 

4 

8 

1.144 

173 

4,267 

34, 872 

7,352 

13,637 


97 

5 
3 


37 


Selective  Service  System. 

Small  Business  Administration.. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home -->,--i--r ,;---.,- 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority - 

U.S.    Arms    Control   and   Disarmament 

AcGncy  - ■" — * 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration — 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission.. 

Totfl'.  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


4 

26 


4 

1 

20 

244 

17 

41 


Department  of  Defence: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army - -- 

Department  of  the  Navy - 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency -. 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

Internationa!  military  activities.-.--.--. 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 

activities - - 


20 

2,390 

33,140 

431 

68 

37 

319 

2,042 

136 

1,016 


63 

1,846 
202 

163 

1,375 

6,081 

3,326 

1,713 

1,113 

29 

291 

155 

17,549 

174 

3,483 

170, 897 

1 


In- 
crease 


1. 397, 931 


20 

2,390 

32, 495 

439 

63 

43 

S316 

1,998 

139 

1,059 

172 

61 

1,847 
206 

160 

1,379 

6,956 

3,320 

1,552 

1,123 

27 

289 

156 

17, 351 

170 

3,475 

>  171, 183 

1 


De- 
crease 


645 


3 
44 


3 
44 


3 

"25 

6 

161 


1,388,480 


2 
2 

"l98" 

4 

8 


10 


10.685 


286 


1,234 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense ----,■ 

Net  increase,  including  Department  ol 
Defense. - ■ 


2,088 

324, 143 

307, 314 

269. 373 

1,917 

843 

2,087 

30.264 

41 

8 

34 

419 


938,531 


2. 336, 462 


2.040 

322.889 

309.439 

266.933 

1.931 

834 

2.093 

30.274 

40 

8 

34 

428 


9.451 


48 
1,254 

'2I446' 

9' 


2.125 
...... 


936,943 


2. 325. 423 


« 
10 


3, 752         2, 164 
1,588 


11437 


3,398 


11,030 
I 


'  July  figure  includes  3,0f.8  employee-  of  the  Agency  for 
ts  compared  with  2,942  In  June. 

Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  the 


International  Development 


>  July  figure  Includes  777  employee-  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  696  in  June. 
»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  1964,  and  comparison  with 
June  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Executiye  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture - 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior .-- --- 

Justice 

Labor -- --■ 

Post  Office -- 

State  1  2 - - 

Treasury - 

Independent  agencies:  . 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission --- 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Federal  Communications  Commission.... 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office - --- 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  -..- 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration.   

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Science  Foundation... 

Panama  Canal - 


July 


June 


1,191 

645 

695 

596 

358 

83 

1,586 

30.590 

665 

435 

33 

3 

1.106 

3 

2 

31 

76 

24 

205 

13 

33 

4 

14.626 


In- 
crease 


1.178 

654 

657 

609 

361 

96 

1,584 

30, 572 

665 

432 

37 

3 

Mil 

3 

2 

34 

79 

25 

203 

15 

32 

4 

14,601 


13 
'38' 


2 
18 


De- 
crease 


13 

3 

13 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Contmued 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


July 


149 

58 

18 

2 


Information  Agency ».*« 


U.S 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


June 


26 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  . 

Department  of  the  Army.-- - 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency - 
International  military  activities. . . 


987 

568 


63,238 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 

D  6f 6DSG    

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


47 

46,302 

22,734 

23,033 

48 

21 


152 

58 

17 

2 

8,496 

988 

591 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


43 
1 


63,261 


103 


23 


60 

46,671 

23,243 

22,865 

49 

20 


92,186 


165,423 


92,898 


156, 169 


168 


126 

3 
309 
609 

"i 


713 


272 


882 


1,006 


736 


.  July  figure  includes  12,477  employees  of  the  ^^^^^^l^l^Xtir:if°^^^l 
ti  compared  with  12,700  In  June.  These  AID  ft|"£«*2^5iM?^.*={"\''rfund  for  this  pur- 
from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trust  tuna  lor  ims  pur 


pose     The  July  figure  includes  4,070  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  June 
^^ulfftgure'lncTu.ies  394  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  386  in  June. 
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Table  IV.- 


Dei  utment  or  agency 


Executive  depa^ments  (except   Department 
of  Defense) : 

Agriculture 

Commerce. 

Interior 

Post  OfDoe. 

Treasury... 
Independent  ag^ciM 

Atomic  Ene  gy 

Federal  Aviation 

General  Ser 

Oovemmen 

National 
istration 

Panama  Cafaal 

St.  Lawrenje  Seaway  Development  Cor 
p<H«tion 

Tennessee 

Virgin  Islan^ls 


Commission 

Agency 

■  ices  Administration 

Printing  Office.. 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 


Nfalley  Authority. 
Corporation.. 


Total,  excluding 
Net  inc 
Defense 


Subject  to  re  vision. 


Table  V. —  foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  exrlnded  from  table/^  I 
through  /  ''  of  this  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  heturcn 
the  ifnitea  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  n-ork  or  the 
source  of  finds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  July  1964  f^^d.  compariMn  with  June  1964 


Coanry 


Canada 

Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Japan 

Kcwea 

Morocco 

Netherlands. 
Trinidad 


Total. 


STATKMKin 


report*  d 
Jtly 
.58  2 


tern]  orary 


lA'T 


Ju  y 
con  pared 

T(  ital  c 
age:  icles 


Executive 
ment 
month  of 
with  2,481. 
crease  of  10 
406    In 
public  works 
by  Public 

Employment 
month  of 
9.428   as 
1,451.741 
military 
Increase  of 
In  June. 

Civilian 
creases   were 
3.562,  Post 
Treasury 
gest  decrease 
partment  wi|h 

In  the 
Increases   in 
ported  by 
2,606,  and 
885.    The 
Department 
•    Total 
In  July  was 
as  compared 
outside  the 
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Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  du  ' 

July  1964,  cind  comparison  with  June  1964  ""^ 


July 


3.911 
5.787 
9.470 
275 
5.389 

278 
2.661 
2.001 
7.369 

33. 1.53 
7.318 

159 
14,417 

568 


June 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

3.  535 

5.969 

9,176 

274 

5,380 

376 

i82 

294 

1 
9 

I  'epartnient  or  agency 


July 


June 


I     In-         De. 
crease  j  crew* 


276 

2. 597 
1,962 
7.352 

32,510 
7.323 

'       160 

14.230 

591 


2 
64 

49 
17 

«43 


187 


5 

1 

23 


_  Department  of  Defense  . 
excluding  Department  of 


92,756 


91. 325 


1.642 


211 


1.431 


Deiiiirttiient  of  Pefpns*: 

Depiirtim-in  of  the  Armv: 

Inside  tlie  T'nited  States '  134.9.52 

(lutsiile  the  Initt-d  States |      '  5,840 

Departnieiit  of  the  Navy:  | 

Inside  the  fnited  States .|     186.513 

Outside  the  I'nited  States I        1.275 

l)e[i:utnient  of  the  Air  Force; 

Inside  the  Inited  States 126.973 

outside  the  Inited  States 1  966 

Defense     Supply     .\pency:     Inside     the  | 
Imted  States 1        1.633 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
I)efens«>         

Net  iiKTease.  iniludin?  Department  of 
Defense  ... 


458. 152 


550, 908 


>  134, 432 

'5,887 

188. 146 
1.275 

126. 272 
998 

1.648 


458.  658 


549,983 


920 

... 

47 

-- 

..63, 

701 

32 

15 

1.221 


506 


1.727 


2,863 


i.n 


925 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Total 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


July 


85 

2,490 

16,411 

67.  827 

285 

43.065 

5.506 

626 

54 

358 


June 


136,  707 


0 

84 

2,597 

17.049 

69,552 

273 

44.178 

5.528 

637 

55 

348 


July  June  July  June  July 


13.097 
57,130 


14.792 
5.506 


140,310         90,525 


13.699 
68.760 


15.273 
5.528 


97 
9 

71 

35 

12,520 


108 

8 

m 

'35 
13.  1.55 


85 

2.393 

3.  305 

10,  626 

2.V1 
1,5.  753 


June 


9 

84 

2.4><9 

3.342 

10.  723 

238 

15.750 


626 


637 


54 


55 


358 


348 


93,260 


13,716 


14.360 


32. 466 


32.  690 


>  Revised  on  t  asis  of  later  information. 


BT  Senator  Btrd  or  Vikginia 

MONTH   or   JULY    1984 


Civilian  employees 

ikgencles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

civillan   employment   In    the 

totaling  2,491,885,  compared 

in  June.     This  was  a  net  In- 

^03,  Including  a  net  decrease  of 

employment    under    the 

acceleration  program  authorized 

87-658. 

by  civilian  agencies  for  the 

was  1,461,169,  an  Increase  of 

with  the  June   total  of 

Tital  civilian  employment  in  the 

in  July  was   1,030,716.   an 

d75  as  compared  with   1,029,841 


ag  encles  • 


reporting  the  larger  in- 

Agriculture   Department    with 

Department  with  2.752,  and 

with   1.293.     The  lar- 

was  reported  by  Commerce  De- 

809. 

of  Defense  the  largest 

civilian   employment   were   re- 

ent  of  the  Air  Force  with 

Department  of  the  Army  with 

largest  decrease  was  reported  by  the 

the  Navy  with  2,634. 

emplbyment  inside  the  United  States 

[2.336,462,  an  increase  of  11.039 

with  June.     Total  emplojrment 

qnited  States  in  July  was  155.423. 


a  decrease  of  736  as  compared  with  June. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  July  totaled  550,908.  an  Increase  of  925. 
These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Foreign  nationals 
The  total  of  2.491.885  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  executive  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  136.707 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U  S.  agencies 
overseas  during  July  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
in  June  was  140.310.  A  breakdown  of  this 
employment  for  July  follows: 


SUMMARY     or    rEOEKAL    CIVU-IAN     EMPLOTMINT 
COSTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1964    (ENDED  JtJNE  30 
1964) 

For  the  past  8  years  the  committee,  in  it» 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  civil- 
ian payroll  cost  for  June  (the  last  month  in 
the  fiscal  year)  has  compared  the  annual 
cost  with  the  totals  for  previous  years.  The 
following  comparison  continues  this  prac- 
tice. 

The  cost  of  civilian  employment  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
fiscal  year  1964,  ended  June  30,  totaled 
$16,205  million.  This  was  $858  million  higher 
than  the  preceding  fiscal  year  1963;  and  it 
was  an  all-time  high.  The  1964  payroll  coats 
rose,  while  average  emplo3mient  for  the  full 
12  months  of  the  year  decreased  5,009,  com- 
pared with  average  emplojrment  in  1963. 

The  1964  civilian  agency  payrolls  totaled 
$9,387  million  as  compared  with  $8,743  mil- 
lion the  year  before;  and  payroll  costs  fca* 
civilian  employment  of  the  military  agencies 
totaled  $6,818  million  as  compared  with 
$6,603  million  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Figtires  by  fiscal  years  since  1954  follow: 

Annual  Federal  expenditures  for  civilian  pay- 
roll, executive  branch,  fiscal  years  1954-64 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Ofice 
De;  tartment 


Dej  artment 


De  partme 
th! 


Country 

Total 

.\rray 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Crete 

2.490 
16.411 
67,  827 

.'N5 

43,  ("'.S 

5,  50*) 

6-26 

54 

358 

S.5 

England 

France. 

Germany 

<ireece         

13,"  097 
57. 130 

14.79.' 
5,500 

97 

9 

71 

35 
1.'.  5J() 

626 

2. 393 
3.  ^M^r, 

10.  iL't) 

Japan.. 

15,753 

Korea 

Morocco  .   

Netherlands 

54 

Trinidad 

358 

Total 

136.  707 

90.  ,525 

13.  716 

32.466 

Fiscal  year 

Civilian 
agencies 

Defense  De- 
partment ' 

(civilian  em- 
ployment) 

Total 

19.54    

W,  8a5 
4.921 

5.  3,W 
5.602 
6,040 

6.  r^A 
6,877 
7.622 

7.  978 
8.743 
9.387 

$4.  .588 
4.700 
5.167 
5.399 
5.415 
.5.766 
.5.760 
f),026 
6,  318 
6.603 
6.818 

$9,453 

19.55   

19.5»^i    

1957 

19.5M    

19.59    

19t'j0   

9.621 
10.526 
11.000 
11,45.5 
1Z330 
1Z637 

19f.l    

Kr.2    .    

ia648 
14.296 

IWIS    

l'<64    -    .- 

15.347 
16  205 

I  Kxchides  U.S.  pay  for  foreien  nationals  not  on  regular 
rolls  (totaling  $330,000,(K)0  for  fiscal  year  1964). 

Executive  branch  employment  during  fiscal 
year  1964  averaged  2.488,365,  as  compared 
with  2.493,374  in  1963.  Civilian  agency  em- 
ployment averaged  1,445,813,  an  increase  of 
16.159  over  the  previous  year;  civilian  em- 
ployment by  military  agencies  averaged 
1,042,552,  a  decrease  of  21,168. 

Average  employment  by  fiscal  years  since 
1954  follows: 
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^«p    civilian    employment    by    Federal 

^^JuHes.    executive    branch,    fiscal    years 

'l954-64 


IMS 
1*56. 
1»7- 
1958. 
10) 

mo- 

1961- 
1962- 
1963- 
1964. 


1 

Defense 

Civilian 

Department ' 

Total 

agencies 

(civilian 

1, 183, 389 

employment) 

1. 252,  775 

2, 436, 164 

1, 182, 663 

1, 184. 627 

2, 367. 290 

1, 189.  458 

1, 174, 584 

2, 364, 042 

1. 219, 835 

1,174,263 

2. 394, 099 

1, 242, 941 

1,104,403 

2, 347, 344 

1,  266,  566 

1, 085, 676 

2,352,242 

1,331,605 

1.054,740 

2,386.345 

1, 33,5,  089 

1,037,3.56 

2. 372. 445 

1,385,132 

1, 0.58, 676 

2,443,808 

1,  429, 654 

1, 063, 720 

2,493,374 

1,  445,  813 

1. 042, 552 

2.488,365 

"T^^X^^Tforeign  nationals  not  on  regular  roUs  (aver- 
1^  155,056  for  fiscal  year  1964). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Eastland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Linton  M.  Collins,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

By  Mr.  GORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

ji£rs.  Mavis  Wyatt.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  43,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3192.  A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  3193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kraemer 
Mills,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND : 
S.  3194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
Kaznacheev;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE   (for  Mr.  Kennedt)  : 

5.3195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ber- 
nard L.  LaMountaln,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 

5.3196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  treat  Income  from 
property  created  by  the  taxpayer  as  earned 
income  for  certain  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
i-eading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1640)  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  employees  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House   had   agreed   to   the    concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  favoring  the 
suspension    of    deportation    of    certain 
aliens,  with   amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  3060)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend  the   National   Defense   Education 
Act  of  1958  and  to  extend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress  (federally  af- 
fected areas) ,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Powell,   Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Sickles,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 

FRELINGHtTYSEN,  Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  GOODELL, 

Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Findley  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uichi 
Kayahara; 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas; 

H.R.  5978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Heffeman; 

H.R.  6008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  and  minor  children  of  the  Reverend 
Donald  Aksel  Olsen; 

H.R.  6184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Stephen  Edouard  St.  Laurent; 

H.R.  8967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lynette 
Margaret  Warrllow  and  her  child.  Michael 
Warrilow; 

H.R.  9406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Alu  and  others; 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Hurrle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 

H.R.  10879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor; 

H.J.  Res.  1157.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1159.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens. 


S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Joanne 
Irene  Taylor. 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND    JOINT     RESO- 
LUTIONS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ulchl 
Kayahara; 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas; 

H.R.  5978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigis  Aran  Heffeman; 

H.R.  6184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loula 
Stephen  Edouard  St.  Laurent; 

H  Jl.  8967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lynette 
Margaret  Warrllow  and  her  child,  Michael 
Warrllow; 

H.R.  9406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Alu  and  others; 

H.R.  10198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Htirrle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 

H.R.  10879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henry  Taylor; 

H.J.  Res.  1157.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1159.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  and  minor  children  of  the  Reverend 
Donald  Aksel  Olsen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  16,  1964,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylh-Ho  Pfto 
and  his  wife.  Joaime  T.  Pao; 

S.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta; 

S.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams; 

S.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle  Lu; 

S.  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz; 

S.  2205.  An  act  for  lihe  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DlCenso; 

S.  2629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
(Chester)  Kaluzny;  and 

S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Irene  Taylor. 


FOREIGN    AID— ADDITIONAL    TIME 

FOR  AMENDMENT  TO  LIE  ON  THE 

DESK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
(No.  1272)  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  which  is  at  the  desk,  be  subject  to 
a  further  2 -day  extension  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ylh-Ho  Pao 
and  his  wife,  Joanne  T.  Pao; 

S.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta; 

S.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams; 

S.  1986.  An   act   for   the   relief   of    Hattle 

Lu; 

S.  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 

Navarro-Paz; 

S.  2205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DlCenso; 

S.  2629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
(Chester)  Kaluzny;  and 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 

Excerpt  from  speech  by  him  on  the  welfare 
of  the  Federal  worker,  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employees,  at 
DaUas,  Tex.,  on  September  8,  1964. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

RicoRO  resolutions  adopted  at 

session  of  the  27th  Aimual 

C4nference  of  the  3d  Judicial 

United  States,  on  Septem- 

,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.    These 

adopted  by  standing  vote  of 

Conference,  concerning  the 

of  James  V.  Bennett,  Director 

Biureau  of  Prisons,  and  Will 

I|>eputy  Director  of  the  Admin- 

of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

no  objection,  the  resolu- 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

follows: 
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Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
announced  that  the  Hon- 
V.   Bennett,   Director   of   the 
of  Prisons,  retired  from   office 
18  last  upon  his  70th  birthday; 
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OFFICER, 
is  so  ordered. 


Without 


Bennett  had  drafted  the  leg- 

est^bllshlng    the    U.S.    Bureau    of 

and  became  Assistant  Dlrec- 

ilme,  and  then.  In  1937,  became 

of  the  Bureau,  a  position  which 

than  capably  filled  ever  since; 

Tifr.  Bennett  has  been  responsible 

reforms  In  the  Federal  prison 

Inc^dlng  the  legislation  establish- 

Prison   Industries,  Inc.,   which 

successfully   proven   and    which 

for  corrective  systems  in  the 

and  also  for  those  in  other 


Mr.    Bennett    has    been    largely 

Tor  the  enactment  of  a  number 

and  correction  acts  such   as 

Clorrectlons  Act,  and  the  Omnibus 

Vet  of  1958  permitting  courts  to 

designed  to  help  the  de- 

ivell  as  society  and  more  appro- 

the  ends  of  Justice;  and 

.  Bennett  as  Director  has  been 

to  the  courts  and  the 

U.S.  Judicial  system;  and 

Bennett  has  on  a  great  many 

these  conferences  of  the 

circuit  and  participated  there- 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

by    the    27th    Annual    Judicial 

of   the    3d   Judicial   Circuit   of 

tates,  That  this  body  commend 

James  V.  Bennett  for  the  great 

d    the    requirements    of    his 

that  he  has  performed  for  the 

of  the  United  States  and  con- 

upon    his    retirement.    We 

long,  healthy,  and  happy  life. 

of  the  resolution  adopted  at 

session  of  the  27th  Annual  Judi- 

,  3d  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 

on   September  9,   1964,   and 

vote  at  the  general  session  on 

September  10,  1964. 

Ida  O.  Creskoff, 
Secretkry  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
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Resolution  on  Retikement  of  Will  Shaf- 
roth, Deputy  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  at  the 
27th  Annual  Judicial  Conference,  3d 
Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States, 
Atlantic  Citt,  N.J.,  September  10.  1964 

The  members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States 
hereby  express  their  sincere  appreciation  and 
deep  gratitude  to  Will  Shafroth  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  of  July  31.  1964, 
as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  and  who,  for  almost 
25  years,  has  served  In  various  capacities  in 
that  office. 

Will  Shafroth  has  been  of  great  service 
and  Inestimable  assistance  and  help  to  each 
of  the  Judges,  the  members  of  the  judicial 
conference  individually  and  as  members  of 
many  committees  In  which  he  has  guided  and 
aided  in  the  many  problems  that  would  arise 
and  be  presented,  through  his  wise  and  thor- 
ough counsel,  his  untiring  dedication  to  duty 
and  extreme  patience,  his  outstanding,  warm 
and  penetrating  personality. 

Will  Shafroth  has  been  most  sincerely  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  betterment  and 
Improvement  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, and  an  aid  to  each  of  the  Judges  within 
the  circuit,  in  manners  and  ways  that  words 
cannot  express.  We  all  wish  him  the  best  of 
health,  luck,  good  fortune,  and  Godspeed. 

A  true  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Judicial  session  of  the  27th  Annual  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  3d  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
United  States,  on  September  9,  1964,  and  by 
standing  vote  at  the  general  session  on 
Thursday,  September  10.  1964. 

Ida  O.  Creskoff. 
Secretary  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  a  Senate  conference  com- 
mittee is  making  a  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  income  that  was  pre- 
dicted when  the  seaway  was  built  was 
being  met.  It  is  further  intended  that 
the  committee  making  the  investigation 
and  study  will  ascertain  how  traffic  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  might  be  in- 
creased and  why  the  use  of  the  seaway 
is  less  than  estimated. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
making  that  study.  Hearings  have  been 
held  in  Washington.  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
Toledo,  and  Baltimore.  Other  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  future. 

Today  I  shall  discuss  a  development 
in  my  home  city  of  Cleveland.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  what  is  occurring  there 
is  also  occurring  in  a  similar  degree  in 
other  places  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

On  Sunday,  September  13.  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  carried  a  story  under 
the  heading.  "Job  Racket  on  Docks 
Bared.'' 

The  article  states: 

A  job  shakedown  on  Cleveland's  water- 
front is  forcing  longshoremen  to  work  thou- 
sands of  hours  without  pay. 

Workers  are  being  compelled  to  give  up  an 
estimated  $30,000  or  more  a  year,  former  of- 
ficers of  International  Longshoreman's  Lo- 
cal 1317  told  the  Plain  Dealer. 

ESiforcer  of  the  shakedown  is  the  union 
local . 

The  money — in  checks  made  out  to  the 
workers — goes  into  a  union  treasury  over 
which  the  union  has  control.     The  in- 


Septemher  le 

vestigation  was  capped  with  signed  an 
davits  from   a   score  of  longshore^ 
umon  members,  supported  in  detaUhr 
what  was  learned  during  the  investie^ 
tion.  ^*" 

Local  1317  of  the  International  Loiie 
shoremen's  Association  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  an  employer  and.  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  union.  In  Cleveland,  we  have  the 
International  Milling  Co.,  and  Sherwin 
Williams  Co.  For  years  those  two  com' 
panics  have  contracted  with  the  union 
for  unloading  grain  and  flax,  used  to  pro- 
duce flour,  cereal,  and  paint. 

The  boats  are  unloaded  at  company 
facilities  along  the  Cuyahoga.  Union 
members  have  said  that  since  1962  they 
had  been  working  grain  boats  and  giving 
up  all  or  a  part  of  their  pay. 

A  Plain  Dealer  reporter  in  September 
1962  worked  a  12 1/2 -hour  day  on  a  ship 
after  being  hired  through  Fargo's 
agency.  From  his  earnings  of  $43.93,  he 
received  a  check  for  $24.10. 

And  they  had  no  choice.        J 

If  they  refused  to  work  for  the  union 
without  pay,  they  would  find  the  hiring 
hall  would  not  hire  them  on  other  Jobe 
or  that  their  Jobs  were  changed  or  their 
hours  sharply  cut  in  work  they  per- 
formed for  pay. 

They  would  find  the  hiring  hall  would 
not  hire  them  on  other  jobs,  that  their 
jobs  were  changed  or  their  hours  sharp- 
ly cut  in  work  they  performed  for  pay. 

According  to  the  report,  those  two 
companies — the  International  Milling  Co. 
and  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co. — when- 
ever a  boat  came  in  with  goods  to  be 
delivered  to  them,  would  hire  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association 
hiring  hall  to  provide  stevedores  to  un- 
load the  ships.  The  hiring  haJl  was  paid 
an  agreed  price  for  doing  the  unloading. 
The  hiring  hall  operated  by  the  union 
would  then  call  in  its  members  to  do  the 
unloading.  It  required  the  members 
either  to  unload  and  work  without  re- 
ceiving any  pay,  or  a  part  of  the  pay  to 
which  they  were  justly  entitled. 

The  operations  began  in  1962.  They 
have  continued  ever  since.  Workers  had 
given  of  their  time  and  labor  for  hours 
in  many  instances  without  receiving  any 
pay  whatsoever.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  join  with  my  friend  in  urg- 
ing that  he  be  granted  the  additional 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
California  always  shows  good  judgment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land there  has  been  trouble  along  the 
docks.  Foreign  ships  coming  into  port 
have  had  to  pay  what  has  been  claimed 
to  be  excessive  charges  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  their  behalf.  Situa- 
tions have  arisen  in  which  dockworkers 
have  refused  to  unload  ships  from  foreign 
countries  because  of  a  dispute  with  the 
stevedoring    company    requiring    those 


mi 

..  .  fo  ipave  the  Cleveland  port  and  to 
"^  other  ports  along  the  lake  to  un- 

^  President.  I  should  like  to  point 

Vmore  material  dealing  with  the  sit- 

■^hT   1^  article  states  that  in  the 

ligation  one  of  the   workers  was 

*^whv  was  it  necessary  to  work  for  nothing 
on  the  grain  boats?"     A  longshoreman  re- 

P".^use  they  say  I  have  to.     If  I  say  no. 
tbeyTouldn't  hire  me  for  other  Jobs. 

■Ti'^wanted  to  work.  I  had  to  work  the 
—in  boats  If  I  wanted  to  work  I  had  to. 
f^uSJ't  be  hired  for  any  other  work." 

*wtn"i?^I^'^dldn't  (work  grain  boats  for 
nnthlnK)  I  wouldn't  have  been  hired  the 
Mit  day.  or  it  would  have  cause  some  sort 

''^fbci^exp'ained  Why  the  men  kicked  back 

"'"Thev^elther  worked  or  they  didn't  work 
tnTOlace  else.  If  they  were  premium  men 
(sUlled  machine  operators)  they  wound  up 
in  the  hole." 

In  other  words,  if  they  did  not  agree 
to  work  for  nothing,  they  received  no 
lobs  at  aU  or  wound  up  in  the  hole. 

Some  men  did  refuse.  Their  answers 
In  affidavits  were  as  follows: 

Answer  Yes,  I  refused  to  work  when  they 
asked  me— refused  unless  I  would  get  paid— 
10  they  won't  hire  me. 

Question.  How  many  days  are  you  working 

now?  , 

Answer.  Two  or  three  days  a  week. 

Question.  DO  you  think  you  are  not  getting 
hired  now  because  you  refused  to  work  on 
the  grain  boats? 

Answer.  Yes.  They  said  if  you  work  the 
boats  you  get  preferred  hiring. 

A  second  longshoreman,  asked  the  outcome 
of  his  refusal  to  work  grain  boats  this  year, 
said  bluntly : 

"Less  hours  and  less  work.' 

That  was  the  situation  which  prevailed. 

The  excuse  given  for  making  those  men 
work  without  pay  was  that  the  money 
which  they  would  have  earned  was  to  go 
toward  the  building  of  a  new  structure 
or  union  headquarters  for  the  union. 
The  practice  was  begun  in  1962.  It  was 
originally  stated  that  1  day's  work 
would  be  demanded  of  them.  That  has 
been  going  on  now  for  practically  3  years 
without  any  indications  that  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  practice. 

I  wish  to  read  further  what  the  inves- 
tigation shows.  One  longshoreman  ex- 
plained what  happened : 

Question.  Were  these  men  (at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  in  1962)  under  the  Im- 
pression they  were  going  to  get  paid? 

Answer.  The  way  this  started,  they  were 
going  to  use  (wages  from  working)  one  or  two 
grain  boats  for  the  building  fund. 

Question.  By  that,  you  mean  that  money 
that  would  have  been  wages  for  men  working 
grain  boats  would  instead  be  deposited  in  a 
building  fund? 

Answer.  That's  correct. 

Question.  What  happened? 

Answer.  This  thing,  once  It  got  started,  it 
never  stopped.    It  was  too  good  a  thing 
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Mr.  President,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  (Mr.  Walters)  was  not  in  the 
Senate  in  1959  when  we  passed  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  bill.  When  that  bill  was 
debated,  one  of  the  issues  under  pro- 
tracted discussion  was  the  formulation  of 


a  bUl  of  rights  for  workers.  The  princi- 
ple involved  was  that  the  workers  had 
rights  simUar  to  the  rights  that  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  bUl  of  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Into  the  Landrum-GrifBn 
bill  we  wrote  provisions  that  membership 
in  unions  was  not  to  be  exploited  by 
taking  from  the  members  of  unions  their 
duly  constituted 'rights  as  citizens. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
men  wishing  to  work,  though  belonging 
to  a  union,  were  not  permitted  to  work 
unless  they  surrendered  their  inherent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  5  more  minutes? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  urging  the  Chair  to  grant  his 

request.  _       ^      , 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Again  the  Senator  is 
showing  good  judgment. 

Mr  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  fnend. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  phase  of  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bill  with  relation  to  en- 
forcement has  been  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  Labor  Department  is  supposed  to 
investigate  complaints  of  workers  who 
have  been  denied  their  rights  by  unions. 
I  know  that  the  attention  of  the  Labor 
Department  has  been  called  to  this  situa- 
tion. Statements  have  been  made  that 
the  Department  will  Investigate. 

I  appear  on  the  floor  today  mainly  to 
request  the  Labor  Department  to  go  into 
this  situation  and  others  similarly  exist- 
ing and  determhie  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act,  and.  when  the  determination 
Is  made,  to  take  such  action  as  the  law 
provides. 

The  citizens  of  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Midwest,  argued  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
They  did  so  because  they  believed  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  their  products, 
to  be  distributed  around  the  world,  would 
be  substantially  reduced  if  the  seaway 
were  built.    I  believed  that  to  be  a  fact. 
Now   however,  we  find  that  in  various 
communities  along  the  lakes  the  long- 
shoremen's union  has  gained  control.    It 
is  operating  the  docks.    It  Is  practically 
determining  who  shall  be  hired  and  who 
shall  not  be  hired.    It  is  laying  down 
rules  that,  if  one  wants  to  work,  he  must 
bow  to  the  dictations  of  that  union.    The 
result  is  an  indefensible  denial  of  the 
rights  of  workers.    It  is  an  exploitation 
of  the  worker.    It  is  a  theft  of  the  tax- 
payers who  paid  $135  mUUon,  being  the 
U  S  share  to  build  the  seaway.    It  fore- 
bodes an  abysmal  control  by  the  union, 
especially  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  dreams  as  to  what 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would  produce. 
In  the  hearings  that  were  conducted  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  two  subjects  of 
extreme  Importance  were  brought  out. 
One  concerned  the  control  of  the  union 
on  ships  on  the  high  seas.    The  testi- 
mony  disclosed   that   our   Government 
built  the  U.S.  nuclear  ship  the  Savannah. 
Eighty-two  million  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  was  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  ship.    It  was  supposed  to  be 


the  pride  of  the  United  States  sailing  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  odd  aspect  with  respect  to  that 
nuclear  ship  was  that  the  Government 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  training  the 
engineers  to  man  the  nuclear  ship.  The 
wages  of  those  engineers  were  to  be  from 
$14  000  to  $22,000  a  year.  They  received 
the  training  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense But  when  the  time  came  to  sail, 
the  leader  of  the  labor  union  told  them 
they  could  not  man  the  Savannah. 

ConsequenUy    about    2    years    were 
needed  to  train  new  men.    I  Point jmt 
that  fact  to  show  the  abnormal  control 
the  unions  have  over  what  is  done  at  our 
ports  and  over  sailing  on  the  high  seas. 
Another  situation  Involves  the  steam- 
ship America.    It  also  involved  a  dispute 
between  the  National  Maritime  Union 
and  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  As- 
sociation.    It  involved  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  which  tied  up  all  the  ships  along 
the    Atlantic    seacoast    for    a    lengthy 

Dcricxi 

The  steamship  Amenca  was  ready  for 
movement  out  of  the  port  of  New  York 
on  its  first  trip  to  carry  passengers  but 
that  departure  never  took  place.    It  ma 
not  take  place  because  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Na- 
tional  Maritime  Union   on  the   other 
These  two  rivals  got  into  a  jurisdictional 
dispute.    The  result  was  that,  instead  of 
taking  its  initial  voyage  with  pa^n- 
gers  the  ship  lay  idle  in  the  port  of  New 
York     It  had  on  board  1.600  passengers. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  whistle  to 
blow  to  announce  the  departure.    They 
waited  through  the  day  and  through  the 
night,  but  the  ship  did  not  leave.    In  the 
morning  came  notice  that,  because  of 
the  dispute  between  the  labor  unions, 
the  ship  was  not  leaving.    The  1.600  pas- 
sengers   had    to    leave    the    ship    the 
AmeTica.  , 

This  condition  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  exist.  We  speak  of  our  freedoms; 
vet  we  surrender  the  management  of  our 
economy  to  self -constituted  labor  czars 
labor  czars  who  have  complete  control 
over  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
unions  to  work,  to  be  told  who  shall  or 
who  shall  not  work.  They  run  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country.  Yet  we  stand  by 
idly  and  do  nothing  about  it. 

Unless  the  Labor  Department  takes 
action  in  this  matter  and  makes  certain 
the  law  Is  compiled  with,  we  shall  be  con- 
tributing further  to  the  surrender  of 
government  to  men  who  have  no  right 
to  try  to  operate  the  Government. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  this  subject  appearing  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  September 
13  and  14  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Sept.  18, 
'  1964] 

U.S.  Probes  Dock  Kickbacks 

(By  Samuel  F.  Marshall) 

U.S.    Attorney    Merle    M.    McCurdy    this 

morning  will  launch  a  Federal  Investigation 

of     Job     shakedowns     on     the     Cleveland 

waterfront. 
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Department  of  Labor  officials 

charges  by  former  officers 

of  Longshoremen's  Local  1317 
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in which  workers  were 
give  up  an  estimated  VSO.OOO 
rear,  were  revealed   In  a  copy- 
In  the  Plain  Dealer  yesterday, 
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union's  activities. 
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of  charges  that  union  members 
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without  pay  since  1962.     "Some- 

1  o  go  to  Jail  for  this,"  Coakley 

shakfedown    charges    were    made    in 

affldsjvits  by  a  score  of  longshoremen. 

backed  up  findings  uncovered 
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had  heard  rumors  of  kickbacks 
but  had  not  been  able  to 
anything  definite. 
Dealer  investigation,  he   said, 
oiu:  toehold." 
xntb    McCurdy    today    will    be 
regional  attorney  for  the 
of  Labor;    Joseph  Calola,   area 
he  office  of  Labor  Management 
Pension   Reports;    and    Philip 
director  of  the  National  Labor 
Bdard. 

di  ipartment  is  directly  responsible 

!  uspected  violations  of  the  Labor - 

Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 

Griffin  Act) . 
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Pederal  grand  Jury  Is  to  be  im- 
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affidavits  charged  that  most  of  the 
to  the  union  by  the  companies 
he  grain  boats — the  Sherwln- 
and  International  Milling  Co. — 


went  into  a  union  "building  fvmd"  con- 
trolled by  Greene. 

Greene  contends  the  payments  were  niade 
willingly  and  that  the  complaints  were  at- 
tempts to  stir  up  trouble  by  a  few 
"dissidents." 

The  union  members  say  they  had  been 
paid  for  unloading  some  grain  boats  and 
had  been  required  to  sign  over  other  pay- 
checks to  the  union. 

In  many  cases,  they  said,  they  never  saw 
the  checks  for  unloading  the  boats. 

Later,  the  longshoremen  said,  they  were 
sent  W-2  forms  (withholding  tax  state- 
ments) that  showed  wages  they  said  they 
had  not  received. 

Burton  said  the  IRS.  in  the  matter  of  the 
W-2  forms,  would  "size  the  situation  up  and 
decide  what  fiction  to  take." 

"We  will  consider  whether  there  are  any 
Income  tax  angles  to  this  thing."  Burton 
said. 

Coakley,  a  frequent  critic  of  the  ILA  op- 
erations here,  said  he  had  "been  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  but  I  could  not  get  anyone's 
ear." 

"He  (Greene)  has  intimidated  them  (union 
members)  to  the  point  where  nobody  would 
say  anything.  But  apparently  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  broken  through,"   Coakley  said. 


[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sept.  13, 
1964] 

Homegrown    Product:     Dock    Boss    Grxene 
Is  No  Mystebt  Man 

(By  Samuel  P.  Marshall) 

Daniel  J.  Greene,  ruggedly  handsome 
strongman  of  International  Longshoremen's 
Local  1317,  has  been  called  a  mystery  man 
who  sprang  from  nowhere  Into  the  top  spot 
on  Cleveland's  turbulent  waterfront. 

It  isn't  so. 

He's  a  homegrown  product.  His  father, 
Daniel  J.  Greene,  Sr.,  77,  is  a  retired  tjrpog- 
rapher  who  was  active  politically  and,  ac- 
cording to  former  Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke, 
"worked  hard  for  me  In  my  campaigns." 

The  local's  lawyer,  Joseph  P.  Sullivan,  has 
long  known  the  son.  He  knew  Greene's 
father.  And  like  the  senior  Greene,  Sullivan 
was  close  to  Burke — being  his  secretary  when 
Burke  was  mayor. 

Suddenly,  after  apparently  securing  him- 
self In  his  powerful  post,  Greene  faces  an 
uprising  from  his  ranks.  A  score  of  long- 
shoremen have  bolstered  a  Plain  Dealer  in- 
vestigation Into  Greene's  handling  of  union 
affairs. 

In  yesterday's  Plain  Dealer  these  workmen 
told  of  being  pressured  by  the  union  to  work 
free  on  grain  boats,  or  otherwise  to  lose 
favor  with  the  union  which  has  the  say-so 
over  who  works  and  where  on  Cleveland's 
waterfront. 

Danny — the  appellation  he  prefers  next  to 
"Mr.  Greene" — was  a  rough-and-tumble 
Irish  kid  reared  In  the  tough  Colllnwood 
area.  He  never  finished  high  school— a  move 
he  now  says  he  regrets. 

"I'm  studying  to  get  my  high  school  di- 
ploma and  then  I  want  to  go  to  this  Cleve- 
land Commimity  College,"  he  has  said. 

Greene,  34,  served  in  the  Mairine  Corps, 
and  from  there  got  a  Job  as  a  brakeman  in 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad's  Colllnwood 
yards. 

He  appeared  first  on  the  waterfront  In 
1957. 

In  1961  he  was  named  trustee  of  the  local 
through  the  graces  of  former  ILA  Interna- 
tional President  William  V.  Bradley.  Bradley 
dumped  the  former  local  1317  president, 
Walter  Weaver,  for,  Ironically,  operating  as 
an  employer  In  accepting  contracts  to  un- 
load grain. 

Greene  Immediately  became  controver- 
sial— and  thrived  on  each  controversy. 

First  he  weathered  an  election  storm  In- 
volving the  selection  of  officers  for  the 
Great  Lakes  District  of  the  ILA. 


September  m 

His  tenure  as  waterfront  boss  has  omn 
elded  with  a  series  of  shootings,  pUfo^" 
and  violence  on  the  docks.  '        ^■••i 

In  the  fall  of  1962  the  Plain  Dealer  «■ 
posed    a    hiring    hall    racket,    set  up  JSl 
Greene's  approval  In  which  Peter  Panro  !» 
operator  of  Best  Labor  Service.  Inc.,  wu  hir' 
Ing  casual  labor  for  dock  work  for'  a  fee 

A  Plain  Dealer  reporter  In  September  iQftl 
worked  a  12 ',2 -hour  day  on  a  ship  after  belS 
hired  through  Pargo's  agency.  Prom  SS 
earnings  of  $43.93,  he  received  a  check  fZ 
$24.10.  '" 

His  feuds  with  management,  and  partlc 
ularly   with   Thomas   Coakley,  president  o( 
Cleveland    Stevedore   Co.,    have  been  many 
and  have  worried  port  officials. 

Daniel  John  Patrick  Greene  Is  a  resU^a 
sort. 

Pew  people  stay  In  his  inner  circle  foe 
long. 

Robert  Qulnn,  a  former  railroad  buddy 
became  a  first  vice  president  of  the  unlcm 
only  later  to  become  a  former  longshoremao. 

Chauncey  Baker,  another  friend  from  rail- 
roading days,  was  Greene's  first  buslneas 
agent  and  hiring  boss,  lasted  a  year  in  that 
poet,  then  was  chosen  Greene's  second  vlca 
president.    He  is  now  an  ex-offlcer. 

Edward  Stromsky,  a  veteran  longshoreman, 
suited  Greene's  fancy  for  only  a  few  weeks 
before  becoming  an  officer,  now  deposed. 
Michael  Kocuba,  local  president  when 
Greene  became  secretary-treasurer,  met  a 
similar  fate. 

Greene  in  1962  became  president  and  busi- 
ness agent,  with  John  Baker,  Chaimcey's 
brother,  beconiing  first  recording  secretary 
and  then  administrative  secretary — a  paid 
position — of  the  local.  John  Baker  Is  now 
another  union  member  without  title.  The 
same  for  Kevin  Hanratty,  who  served  a  stint 
as  recording  secretary. 

Earlier  this  year  a  girl  filled  the  spot  held 
by  John  Baker. 

Paul  Kocuba  has  survived  two  terms  as  a 
vice  president;  Leon  (Skip)  Ponikvar,  focal 
point  In  one  shooting  scrape  on  the  dodu, 
Identifies  himself  as  a  vice  president,  but 
members  don't  recall  his  being  elected. 

The  color  green  is  a  fetish  for  Greene. 

His  car  Is  a  green  Cadillac.  The  union  hall 
Is  painted  green.  The  Ink  in  his  pen  is  green. 
The  Jackets  worn  by  those  In  his  favor  are 
green.  The  union's  bylaws  are  printed  in 
green  ink.  Green  paper  is  used  on  some 
bulletin  board  notes. 

He  Is  equally  fervent  In  his  liking  for 
Democrats. 

Bronzed  busts  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy — which 
he  said  are  gifts  of  the  Nicholson  Cleveland 
Terminal  Co. — adorn  his  office.  Between 
them  is  a  plastic  encased  new  Kennedy  half- 
dollar. 

On  a  wall  are  drawings  of  former  Presi- 
dents Harry  S.  Truman  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  And  In  his  bookcase  are  "The 
Enemy  Within,"  by  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  and  "The  Last 
Hurrah,"  a  book  depicting  the  life  of  former 
Boston  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 

Nothing  Is  halfway  with  Greene.  This  In- 
cludes his  penchant  for  cleanliness. 

The  union  hall — even  the  parking  lot— Is 
spotless.  And  he  himself  Is  Immaculate. 
That  a  nail  brush  in  the  sparkling  bathroom 
In  the  hall  Is  used  regularly  can  be  seen  by 
eyeing  Greene's  well -manicured  fingernails. 

He  sometimes  boasts  of  his  power,  as  In 
saying,  "Sure,  I  rule  with  an  Iron  hand,  but 
that  hand  Is  with  society  and  the  port,  not 
against  them." 

That  he  does  Indeed  rule  with  an  iron 
hand  can  be  seen  In  the  revolving  door 
aspect  of  his  membership.  Nearly  500  men 
have  entered  or  left  the  union  In  less  than 
4  years.  It  now  has  a  membership  of  about 
210. 

Many  have  paid  steadily  rising  Initiation 
fees — ^fees  that  were  $150  a  man  when  Greene 
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,«,pd  command  and  are  now  $410  a  man. 
•"Tmember  also  pays  the  steadily  rising 
*^i_Su?a  that  were  $3  a  month  before 
rt'J^  have  skyrocketed  to  $10  a  month 
^^y  month  plus  6  cents  an  hour  for  each 

'»°,^ i^fj'l^rlef  outline  of  the  unusual  man 
who  leads  Cleveland's  longshoremen. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
'  sept.  14.  1964] 

STEVEDORE  FUIM  CHIEF  ASKS   PROBE 

Thomas  F.  Coakley,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Stevedore  Co.,  yesterday  called  for  a 
ilLninK  investigation  of  Longshoremen's  Lo- 
Tl317  and  its  president.  Daniel  J.  Greene. 

Coakley  said  he  had  been  hearing  for  some 
jjine  of  kickbacks  by  union  members  to  the 

'°He  applauded  the  Plain  Dealer  for  Its 
nrobe  of  charges  by  unionists  that  they 
Lre  required  to  go  along  with  the  shake- 
down or  be  given  inferior  and  fewer  Jobs. 

"I  have  been  aware  of  what's  going  on 
but  I  couldn't  get  anyone's  ear,"  Coakley 
gald,  "and  I  couldn't  prove  It." 

"No  one  ever  had  these  problems  In  the 
50  years  of  relations  before  Danny  Greene 
took  over,"  Coakley  added. 

(Greene,  at  the  time  an  unknown  dock- 
worker,  took  over  leadership  of  the  union  in 

"He's  Intimidated  them  to  the  point  where 
nobody  would  say  anything,"  Coakley  said. 
But  apparently  the  Plain  Dealer  has  broken 
through. 

"Someone  ought  to  go  to  Jail  for  this."  he 
commented. 

"They're  (the  union  leadership)  exploiting 
the  common  worklngman  and  now  these 
poor  guys  are  having  trouble  making  a  liv- 
ing," Coakley  said.    


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sept.  14. 
1964] 
ILA  Keeps  Workers'  Pat 
(By  Samuel  P.  Marshall) 

A  Job  shakedown  on  Cleveland's  water- 
front Is  forcing  longshoremen  to  work 
thousands  of  hours  without  pay. 

Workers  are  being  compelled  to  give  up 
an  estimated  $30,000  or  more  a  year,  former 
officers  of  International  Longshoremen's  Lo- 
cal 1317  told  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Enforcer  of  the  shakedown  is  the  union 
local.  Its  weapon  Is  the  union  hiring  hall. 
Its  boss  is  dapper  Daniel  J.  Greene,  con- 
troversial leader  of  the  union. 

The  money — In  checks  made  out  to  the 
workers — goes  into  a  union  treasury  over 
which  Greene  exercises  tight  personal  con- 
trol. 

The  racket  was  uncovered  in  a  6-week  in- 
vestigation by  the  Plain  Dealer.  The  inves- 
tigation was  capped  with  signed  affidavits 
from  a  score  of  longshoremen  backing  up  in 
detail  what  was  learned  during  the  investi- 
gation. 

Local  1317  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  Is  unique  In  that  it  is  an 
employer  In  the  same  field  In  which  It  is  a 
union. 

The  International  Milling  Co.,  and  Sher- 
win-Williams Co.  for  years  have  contracted 
with  the  union  for  unloading  grain  and  flax 
used  In  producing  flour,  cereal,  and  paint. 
The  boats  are  unloaded  at  company  facilities 
along  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

Union  members  told  the  Plain  Dealer  that 
since  1962  they  have  been  working  grain 
boats  and  giving  up  all  or  part  of  their  pay. 
And  they  had  no  choice. 

If  thev  refused  to  work  for  the  union 
without  pay,  they  would  find  the  hiring  hall 
would  not  hire  them  on  other  Jobs  or  that 
their  Jobs  were  changed  or  their  hours  sharp- 
ly cut  in  work  they  performed  for  pay. 

The  hiring  hall,  negotiated  by  Greene  with 
three  Cleveland  stevedoring  companies,  gives 
the  union  exclusive  rights  to  determine  who 


Is  eligible  to  work  on  all  ILA-represented 
docks 

The  contract  covers  Lederer  Terminal 
Warehouse  Co.,  and  Cleveland  Stevedore  Co., 
which  handle  almost  all  general  cargo  work 
in  the  port  of  Cleveland.  It  also  Is  binding 
on  the  Nicholson  Cleveland  Terminal  Co. 
Nicholson  unloads  primarily  newsprint  for 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Press. 

Lederer  and  Cleveland  Stevedore  are  the 
main  source  of  employment  here  for  long- 
shoremen in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
foreign  and  domestic  general  cargo  ships  that 
come  to  Cleveland  all  summer  long. 

Men  working  on  their  docks  are  picked 
dally  at  the  union's  hiring  hall  at  the  foot 
of  West  3d  Street  In  what  Is  called  a  shapeup. 
Here  the  union  bosses  pick  the  men  who 
will  or  will  not  get  a  day's  work  as  well  as 
those  who  get  the  fat-paying  Jobs  that  range 
up  to  $3.45  an  hour. 

Those  who  refuse  to  work  grain  boats  or 
otherwise  complain  told  the  Plain  Dealer 
they  got  no  work  or  were  sent  down  Into 
the  ship's  holds,  doing  the  toughest  and 
lowest  paying  Job  at  laborers'  rates  of  $2.90 
an  hour. 

To  the  question  "Why  was  It  necessary  to 
work  for  nothing  on  the  grain  boats?"  a 
longshoreman  replied : 

"Because  they  say  I  have  to.    If  I  say  no, 
they  wouldn't  hire  me  for  other  Jobs." 
Another  said: 

"If  I  wanted  to  work,  I  had  to  work  the 
grain  boats.     If  I  wanted  to  work  I  had  to. 
I  wouldn't  be  hired  for  any  other  work." 
And  another: 

"Well,  If  I  didn't  (work  grain  boats  for 
nothing)  I  wouldn't  have  been  hired  the 
next  day  or  it  would  have  caused  some  sort 
of  friction  on  the  Job." 

Grain  boat  work  Is  hot  work,  dusty  work, 
hard  work.  The  men  who  unload  the  grain 
must  wear  protective  masks  to  prevent  their 
lungs  from  filling  with  the  pulverized  dust 
that  packs  the  surrounding  air. 

Their  primary  Job  is  holding  down  and 
guiding  motorized  plows  that  push  the  grain 
■ander  a  conveyor  belt.  The  belt  carries  the 
grain  into  silos. 

Not  all  men  who  work  the  grain  boats  go 
unpaid.  Bosses  get  paid.  In  normal  crew 
of  a  dozen,  two  union  bosses  and  a  union 
timekeeper  may  get  paid. 

A  boss  explained  why  the  men  kicked  back 
their  pay: 

"They  either  worked  or  they  didn't  work 
anyplace  else.  If  they  were  premium  men 
(skilled  machine  operators)  they  wound  up 
in  the  hole." 

Some  men  did  refuse.  Here  are  their  an- 
swers in  affidavits' 

"Answer.  Yes,  I  refused  to  work  when 
they  asked  me — refused  unless  I  would  get 
paid — BO  they  won't  hire  me. 

"Question.  How  many  days  are  you  work- 
ing now? 

"Answer.  Two  or  three  days  a  week. 
"Question.  Do    you    think    you    are    not 
getting  hired  now  because  you  refused  to 
work  on  the  grain  boats? 

"Answer.  Yes.  They  said  if  you  work  the 
boats  you  get  preferred  hiring." 

A  second  longshoreman,  asked  the  out- 
come of  his  refusal  to  work  grain  boats  this 
year,  said  bluntly: 

"Less  hours  and  less  work." 
This  man  reported  he  earned  about  $3,900 
in  the  1963  shipping  season.    For  the  privi- 
lege of  earning  this,  he  said  he  paid  the 
union : 

A  $410  initiation  fee. 

Ten  dollars  a  month — even  in  the  no-work 
winter    months — plus    6    cents    an    hour    in 
union  dues,  a  total  of  nearly  $200. 
Assessments  estimated  at  $45. 
Grain  boat  work  for  which  he  estimates  he 
should  have  received  $500. 

Handling  ship  lines— ropes  that  sectu-e 
ships  to  the  docks — for  which  he  wasn't  paid. 
He  estimates  this  lost  Income  at  $300. 


"It  cost  me  about  a  third  of  all  I  got  to 
earn  $3,900."  he  said. 

Under  the  union  arrangement  with  Sher- 
win-Williams and  International  Milling,  the 
companies  pay  In  a  lump  sum  the  price  of 
unloading  a  ship.  The  price  is  computed  at 
$10.50  for  each  1,000  bushels  of  grain  un- 
loaded. Additional  labor  costs  are  added  if 
they  exceed  the  $10.50  rate.  Sherwin- 
Williams  pays  an  average  of  $4,000  for  each 
ship  unloaded. 

The  ILA  local  In  tvu-n  Issues  pay  checks  to 
the  workers — Its  members.  Longshoremen 
have  seen  many  of  the  checks.  They  have 
signed  some — only  to  return  them  to  the 
union  representative  who  presented  it  for 
signatures. 

Several  longshoremen  told  of  how  they 
never  saw  their  paycheck  for  grain  work 
but  later  In  the  mall  received  Federal  in- 
come tax  W-2  (withholding  tax)  forma 
showing  they  had  earned — and  owed  taxes 
on — Income  they  never  saw. 

One  longshoreman  told  of  how  he  re- 
ceived a  W-2  form  showing  Income  of  nearly 
$1,000  for  ^ork  on  grain  boats. 

"In  1963  I  didn't  work  (on  grain  boats) 
but  my  name  was  used  on  the  payroll  and 
I  never  received  any  money  for  It,"  he  told 
a  reporter. 

"Question.  How  do  you  know  your  name 
was  used? 

"Answer.  Through  the  W-2  form." 
A  longshoreman,  worried  about  earning 
sufficient  money  to  support  his  young  family, 
told  of  unloading  20  or  more  grain  boats  in 
an  effort  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  union 
leaders.  His  story  vividly  describes  the  pay- 
check routine. 

"Question.  Have  you  been  paid  for  ttiis 
work? 

"Answer.  Most  of  the  time,  no.  I  have 
been  paid  for  about  fotu-  boats. 

"Question.  The  four  times  you  were  paid, 
were  you  paid  by  check? 
"Answer.  Yes. 

"Question.  About  how  many  other  times 
did  you  see  checks? 

"Answer.  The  ones  I  got  paid  for  I  had  to 
give  the  checks  back. 

"Question.  How  many  times  were  you 
given  a  check  to  sign  and  then  had  it  taken 
back  by  an  officer  of  the  union? 

"Answer.  About  three  times.  The  rest  of 
the  times  I  worked  and  saw  nothing." 

The  work-without-pay  racket  began  In  a 
wholesome  fashion. 

Members  were  asked  in  late  1962  to  do- 
nate 12  hours  time  on  the  grain  boats  to- 
ward "a  building  fund."     They  agreed. 

Here  Is  how  one  longshoreman  explained 
what  happened. 

"Question.  Were  these  men  (at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  in  1962)  under  the 
impression  they  were  going  to  get  paid? 

"Answer.  The  way  this  started,  they  were 
going  to  use  (wages  from  working)  one  or 
two  grain  boats  for  the  building  fvmd. 

"Question.  By  that,  you  mean  that  money 
that  would  have  been  wages  for  men  work- 
ing grain  boats  woiild  Instead  be  deposited 
in  a  building  fund? 

"Answer.  That's  correct. 
"Question.  What  happened? 
"Answer.  This  thing,  once  it  got  started, 
it  never  stopped.    It  was  too  good  a  thing." 
The  union's  1962  Landrum-GrlfBn  finan- 
cial report  to  the  Department  of  Labor  gave 
the  scope  of  the  grain  operation. 

It  noted  that  $24,168.05  was  received  from 
Sherwln-WllUams.  $26,728  from  international 
Milling.  The  report,  signed  by  Greene,  re- 
ports that  $52.779.81— a  figure  that  exceeded 
the  Income — was  paid  out  In  wages  and  ex- 
penses to  the  union  members  for  the  imload- 
ing  operation. 

A  9-month  Landrum-Grlffln  report  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  January  1  through 
September  30,  1963,  showed  receipts  of  $32,- 
500  from  the  companies. 
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Mr.  President,  I 
consent  to  have  printed 
the  address  given  by  the 
Robert  T.  Murphy,  vice  chair- 
}  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  on 
11  at  the  simimer-fall  quar- 
meeting  of  the  Association 
Tlransport  Airlines,  in  Jackson 
His  comments  are  particu- 
at  this  time  when  there 
for  review  of  the  Board's  poli- 
service  to  our  small  commu- 
address  also  contains  a  chal- 
he   local-service   carriers   to 
tlieir  markets  by  giving  pas- 
kind  of  service  and  conven- 
deserve.    Every  Senator  in- 
air    service    to    the    small 
of  his  State  should  take  the 
this  address. 
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THE  Honorable  Robert  T.  Mur- 

Chairman,    Civil    Axronatttics 

BEFORE   THE    Quarterly    Regional 

Association  of  Local  Transport 

Jackson    Hole,    Wyo.,    Septem- 
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no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 

fcind  Invitation  to  visit  with  you 

t:  trough  your  general  counsel  and 

director  and  my  good  friend,  Gen. 

It  seems  particularly  flt- 

should  have  chosen  this  beau- 

or  your  quarterly  meeting  since 

to  the  Grand  Tetons,  and 

'  fonders  of  northwest  Wyoming 

coQveniently  accessible  by  the  air 

host  and  one  of  our  outstand- 

carrlers — Frontier  Airlines. 

our  great  country,  so  blessed  in 

beaxlty,  so  rich  In  resources,  is  surely 

enjoy  an   accelerated   economic 

decade — a  growth  to  which 

service  carriers  will  contribute  in 

and  from  which  they  will  reap 


occasions,  once  In  the  North 

highlands  In  Asheville  and  again  in 

State  of  Alaska,  I  have  had  the 

liscusslng  some  matters  of  com- 

;  with  you.     These  three   visits 

{ ssociatlon   have   afforded   me   a 

Pf  ortunity  to  appreciate  firsthand 

importance  of  the  air  trans- 

you  and  our  other  carriers  are 

throughout  the  50  States.    Partic- 

me  a  chance  to  get  a  better 

the  effective  Job  you  are  doing, 

with  other  carriers.  In  blan- 

jountry  with   a  well-integrated 

Iqtercarrler  services. 

to  selecting  some  thoughts 

review   at    this   meeting,    I  re- 

my  earlier  comments   to  you 

1  hrough  some  of  the  very  well 

which   have    been    pre- 

Board  on  behalf  of  your  or- 

Its  members.     I  concluded, 

most  of  you  would  agree,  that 

program    has    been    very 

dogently  presented  to  the  Board 

s  ibmlssions.  In  our  annual  get- 

the  Board  and,  of  course,  in  the 

and    Informal    proceedings 

the  Board. 

s'   views   with    respect   to   the 

It"  policy  have  come  before 

in  cases  since   I   last  talked 

number  of  points  which  were 

;h    an    air    service    have    been 

the  route  maps.    By  now,  most 
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aU  of  the  authorizations  made  temporary  at 
the  time  of  the  permanent  certlflcatlon  cases 
beginning  in  1956.  have  been  reviewed  and 
either  dropped  or  renewed  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  indefinite  renewals  have  added 
permanency  and  stability  to  the  resultant 
carrier  systems.  Relatively  few  temporary 
authorizations  remain  In  the  certificates. 

Our  five-a-day  standard  has  been  applied 
with  conunonsense.  I  believe,  and  those 
ix>ints  where  service  is  required  for  a  lesser 
number  of  passengers  than  five  because  of 
factors  of  isolation,  national  defense  or  con- 
tinuing growth  have  been  continued.  These 
points  as  well  as  all  others  In  the  certifi- 
cates are  subject  to  continuing  "use  it  or 
lose  it"  surveillance  but  as  our  quarterly 
reports  to  the  cities  indicate,  the  number  of 
points  not  generating  the  "use  it  or  lose  it" 
traffic  standard  Is  steadily  decreasing.  This 
is  excellent  progress  toward  a  sound,  produc- 
tive national  route  pattern. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  presently  pend- 
ing group  of  cases  involving  "use  It  or  lose 
it"  and  renewal  issues,  and  the  relatively  few 
still  to  be  instituted,  local  service  carriers 
will  have  achieved  a  100  percent  permanent 
route  system  with  future  certificate  modifica- 
tions limited  to  our  continuing  "use  it  or 
lose  it"  surveillance  and  such  other  amend- 
ments as  are  called  for  by  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  Thus,  the  perma- 
nence and  stability  of  your  licenses,  which 
are  so  important  to  financing  and  long-range 
planning,  are  being  significantly  enhanced. 

The  essence  of  ALTA's  program  is  covered 
by  the  phrase  "rout-e  strengthening"  under 
which  you  include  increased  access  to  dense 
markets  and  freedom  from  burdensome  op- 
erating restrictions.  At  the  time  of  Institu- 
tion of  the  recently  concluded  west  coast 
"use  or  lose  it"  case,  the  Board  included  route 
segment  reallnement  Issues  intended  to  per- 
mit greater  carrier  fiexlbillty  and  opportunity 
to  operate  a  better,  more  useful  service.  Re- 
allnement issues  are  part  of  the  pending  re- 
view of  Lake  Central's  system. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before, 
this  t3?pe  of  carrier  route  system  review  was 
not  always  possible  in  the  major  area  cases 
where  frequently  only  parts  of  a  carrier's 
system  were  In  Issue.  Therefore,  it  seems 
fitting  that  we  should  now  be  giving  atten- 
tion to  this  important  aspect  of  the  national 
route  pattern.  I  understand  our  staff  is  now 
at  work  on  such  a  review  of  the  present  au- 
thorizations of  three  more  local  service  car- 
riers. In  this  connection,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  each  company  to  give  attention 
to  the  filing  of  an  application  which  would 
better  integrate  and  describe  existing  route 
authority  in  a  manner  providing  you  with 
an  increase  in  operating  flexibility  and  in  a 
manner  which  would  better  describe  and  ac- 
commodate the  actual  flow  of  traffic  as  indi- 
cated by  operating  experience.  I  am  confident 
the  Board  would  be  desirous  of  con- 
sidering such  requests  promptly  to  the  ex- 
tent they  do  not  involve  complicated  new 
Issues  of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
competition  or  subsidy 

Just  as  I  believe  the  Board  fully  appreciates 
yovir  hopes  and  aspirations,  so  too,  I  am  sure 
you  are  equally  appreciative  of  the  proper 
governmental  concern  that  the  public  in- 
terest In  adequate  air  transport  services  be 
discharged  without  excessive  costs  or  mount- 
ing burdens  to  the  taxpayer. 

Personally,  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  make  a  more 
needed  or  prudent  Investment  in  any  essen- 
tial, national  enterprise  than  its  support  of 
our  local  service  system — a  support  which 
has  produced  demonstrable  benefits  flowing 
to  all  segments  of  our  economy.  And  you 
and  I  know  very  well  that  the  Government 
Is  receiving  more  for  its  subsidy  dollar  to- 
day than  In  years  past.  However,  the  ab- 
solute amounts  of  subsidy  support  required 
each  year  show  little  trend  downward  with 
the  result  that  continuing  attention  Is  and 


will  be  focused  on  the  matter  at  »ii  i 
of  Federal  responslbUlty.  Recent  devS^ 
ments  foreshadow  an  Increasing  n^^ 
awareness  and  Insistence  that  the^b«?S^ 
carriers  not  only  continue  present  Uv^ 
service,  but  also  seek  to  improve  the  m«i.2 
and  quantity  of  service  to  the  smaUe?^ 
munltles  if  the  program  is  to^ei,.^" 
continued  support  that  it  otherwise  m«iS.' 
None  of  us,  then,  can  afford  to  trxS^ 
or  countenance  any  significant  downeM^ 
of  present  airline  service.  Such  a  movewo^ 
clearly  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  pSS 
level  of  subsidy  support  and  with  the  TZ 
Improving  trafBc  and  revenue  picture 

A  review  of  the  ah-Une  situation  In  genenu 
and,  for  present  purposes,  the  ALTA  mmT 
bershlp  group  In  particular,  indicates  ^ 
substantial  and  heartening  Increases  in  ^n 
categories  of  traffic  over  the  last  year  and 
one-half.  You  have  all  read  the  reports  and 
know  as  well  as  I  that  trafHc  has  shown  » 
very  strong  and  excellent  trend  upward 
Trunkline  reports  for  the  first  6  months  rt 
1964  show  an  excellent  profit  picture.  The 
same  is  true  for  most  local  carriers.  Not  that 
you  are  getting  unduly  rich  or  enjoying  ex- 
cess  profits,  but  it  Is  true  that  all  but  one 
local  carrier  showed  an  operating  and  net 
profit  for  the  first  6  months  of  1964. 

More  and  more  people  are  using  airline 
services  every  day.  The  continuing  growth 
of  the  overall  national  economy  Is  reflected 
in  the  airline  results  and  air  transportation 
is,  in  turn,  a  significant  contributor  to  a 
generally  healthy  situation  at  the  moment 
Government  policies  have  fostered  these  de- 
velopments and.  specifically,  acceptance  of 
the  substance  of  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  transportation, 
which  has  been  supported  by  President  John- 
son, will,  I  am  convinced,  further  assist  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  healthy,  re- 
sponsible and  coordinated  U.S.  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  class  rate,  which.  In  my  opinion,  stUl 
has  a  ntmiber  of  deficiencies,  has,  In  large 
part,  been  a  successful  tool.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  to  refine  the  operation  of  the 
class  rate  machinery,  particularly  in  devis- 
ing a  better  tie-In  between  the  formula  for 
payment  and  the  specific  product  for  which 
subsidy  ahould  be  paid.  But,  Insofar  as  the 
class  rate  Is  Intended  to  afford  stability  to 
the  Industry,  It  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. This  Is  reflected,  for  example,  in  the 
very  substantial  Increases  In  the  selling  price 
of  local  service  carrier  stocks,  the  ability  to 
obtain  equity  In  the  open  market  and  the 
ability  to  finance  capital  Improvements.  The 
class  rate  has  made  the  planning  and  opera- 
tions of  carrier  managements  easier.  It  bu 
enhanced  yovu-  position  in  financial  circles. 
The  public  Interest  In  the  protection  of 
stockholders  and  lenders  has  certainly  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration  from  the 
Board.  Here,  again,  an  Important  element  of 
local  service  carrier  stability  has  resulted 
from  adoption  of  the  class  rate  approach  to 
subsidy  ratemaklng. 

Traffic  growth  and  financial  stability  have 
permitted  serious  consideration  of,  and 
action  on  Improvement  of  the  fleet,  a  mat- 
ter which  poses  most  difficult  problems  for 
you  and  for  the  Government.  We  are  pleased 
but  somewhat  concerned  about  these  devel- 
opments because  there  Is  a  delicate  balance 
between  our  primary  Interest  of  Insuring  an 
adequate  service  to  the  public  and  the  po- 
tential problems  of  skyrocketing  subsidy  re- 
sulting from  expensive  new  plant  Investment. 
You  and  the  board  both  realize  the  dllB- 
cultles  Inherent  In  seeking  a  true  DC-3 
replacement.  There  Isn't  one  and  perhaps 
not  everyone  would  want  It  If  there  were 
one.  Carrier  needs  and  requirements  differ — 
so  everyone  has  been  moving  cautiously  in 
this  area.  I  think  we  have  taken  the  proper 
course  thus  far  but  know  I  speak  for  all 
concerned  when  I  say  this  matter  must  be 
approached  conservatively. 
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,  -ould  be   the    last   to   minimize   your 
JJ^  in   operating    under    the    present 
f^^fhi  your  day-to-day  operations,  and 
5!k  «»soect  to  long-range  planning  as  well. 
•*.!i^r  U  iB^certalnly  fair  to  say  that  the 
^'^  Industry  is  experiencing  a  very  favor- 
•S^trSlc  growth  and  enjoys  an  improving 
tSnSa  position,     our  concern  of  recent 
*°^  about  the   carriers   as   strong,  viable 
^,i    our    concern    about   the    stability, 
?S^?'and   competence   of   the   air   trans- 
action labor  force,  our  concern  for  the 
P^tors  and  suppliers  to  the  Industry,  are 
^.'^^SX    with  few  exceptions,  satisfied 
■^^Mlderably  lessened.    Thus,  In  my  opln- 
f  J^w  is  the  time  for  action  with  respect 
K  fSment  in  all  aspects  of  our  respon- 
^hilSv  to  the  consumers.     All  those  efforts 
.    ZnvP  the  product  for  sale  to  the  traveler 
S^nSpper    Which    may   have,   rightly   or 
^nely  been  put  aside  In  earlier  years  when 
Suation  of  the  basic  service  may  have 
Sn  tiuch  and  go.  must  now  be  pursued 
SS  all  the  vigor  expected  of  American  busl- 
TiZmen     There  should  be  no  excuse  now 
?rSi  inferior  product.     Nor  Is  there   any 
Iki^  for  holding  back  Improvemente  that 
can  be  made  In  the  product. 

nurlng  a  period  of  domestic  route  stability 
and  favorable  financial  conditions    air  cm- 
t^r  Dubllc  service  obligations  must  be  met. 
no  just  adequately,  but  with  the  public  get- 
?mV  a  high-quality  product  for  Its  money^ 
Vision  of  an  excellent  service  cannot  but 
toorove  your  financial  position  as  air  trans- 
lation becomes  a  routine  part  of  the  busl- 
nL  and  pleasure  regime  of  an  ever-increas- 
LTpercentage  of  the  total  population.    It  Is 
not  in  the   long-range  self-interest  of   the 
carriers  merely  to  maximize   profit  on   the 
eisting  traffic  base.    Now  is  the  time  to  Im- 
nrove  the  service  and  expand  the  base.    This 
u  what  the  public  should  be  able  to  expect 
Irom  a   mature,   prosperous   public    service 
Industry.  ,  ^  .^ 

There  are  a  few  specifics  which  come  to 

mind.  ,      . 

A    superior    air    transportation     product 
means  schedules  which  operate  on  time  and 
the  availability  of  seats  for  which  reserva- 
tions have  been  sold.     You  will  recall  the 
Board  recently  Issued  a  temporary  reporting 
requirement  on  denied  boardings,  a  problem 
which  the  entire  Industry  must  eliminate. 
This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  considered 
in  terms  of  the  absolute  numbers  of  persons 
inconvenienced  and  Is  not  a  problem  subject 
to  treatment    like    breakage    or    bad    debts 
where  a  certain  percentile  of  total  is  toler- 
able    Our  studies  of  oversales  and  overbook- 
ing have  been  fruitful  In  pinpointing  areas 
for  improvement.        The   mechanization   of 
reservations  systems  should  help  consider- 
ably.    However,  only  by  keeping  at  It  can 
this  great  disservice  to  the  traveling  public 
be  eliminated.     I  am  hopeful  we  can  learn 
from  these  reports  and  can  foresee  an  end 
to  one  category  of  serious  complaints  about 
air  carrier  service. 

Passengers  rightly  expect  an  airplane  seat 
which  affords  them  decent  comfort   and   a 
seat  designed  and  structured  to  afford  protec- 
tion.   I  sometimes  think  the  subject  of  most 
intense  competition  among  carriers  Involves 
who  can  crowd  the  most  seats  Into  the  same 
cabin  space.    Seating  density,  seat  pitch,  sale 
of    lounge    seats,    etc.,    are    all    extensively 
debated  before  us.    I  know  basic  distinctions 
must    be    maintained    between    the    various 
classes  of  service  for  which  different  fares  are 
collected.    On  the  other  hand,  with  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  Jets  in  particular.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  each  passenger  cannot  legiti- 
mately   expect— at    all    fare    levels— a    seat 
which   affords   a    decent  degree   of   comfort. 
Air  service   is   a   premium   service   and   pas- 
sengers have  come  to  expect  a  fair  amount  of 
comfort.     I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  comfort 
downgraded  to  a  steerage  service. 

Another    aspect    of    the    on -board    service 
which  is  important  to  passengers  Is  a  pleas- 


antly appointed  and  soundproofed  cabin. 
Passengers  notice  and  comment  on  the 
cleanliness  and  general  appearance  of  the 
Interior.  Many  of  the  older  aircraft  types 
are  tastefully  and  attractively  appointed  so 
the  newness  of  the  aircraft  Is  not  a  relevant 
consideration. 

Passengers  are  entitled  to  courtesy,  civility, 
and  full  Information  from  airline  personnel. 
They  must  feel   they   are   a  welcomed  cus- 
tomer  rather    than   a   victim   of   a    system. 
There  are  bound  to  be  trying  circumstances 
on   bad    weather   days,    for   example,   but   a 
customer  who  Is  honestly  and  courteously 
dealt  with  can  understand   and  appreciate 
your  problems.     It  Is  when  they  are  given 
what    they    regard    as    the   runaround    that 
they  become  disgruntled  and  may  be  lost  to 
a  particular   carrier.     Here   again,   this   is  a 
matter  which  requires  constant  attention  If 
a  product  of  excellence  is  to  be  maintained. 
Passengers  expect  that  their  basic  need  for 
sustenance  will   be  met.     We   have   all   had 
that  unfortunate  experience.  I  suppose,  when 
a  tight  or  delayed  schedule  has  Interfered 
with  mealtime.     Remember  how  you  would 
gladly   have  paid   a   premium   for   a   cup  of 
coffee  and  a  stale  cookie.     The  fancy  meals 
on  long-haul   Jet  filghts  are  excellent  but 
sometimes  a  little  snack,  paid  for  if  neces- 
sary, on  a  shorter  flight  may  seem  almost  a 
matter  of  life  or  death. 

Carriers  all  tell  us  and  we  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  scheduling  flights  which  will  meet 
the   needs  of   an  entire  system  within   the 
limitations   of   size   of   fleet   and   the   geog- 
raphy which  must  be  served.     This  puzzle 
challenges  the  Ingenuity  of  your  experts  and 
lessons   are   learned  as  schedules  are  oper- 
ated and  revised.    However,  good  scheduling 
Is   the  essence   of   the  airline  product  and 
every  attention  must  be  given  to  Insure  that 
each  schedule  considers  the  convenience  of 
each  city  and   Its   users.     For  proper  traffic 
response,   schedules    must   be   patterned   so 
far  as  possible  to  the  optimum  arrival  and 
departure  time  of  the  greatest  number  of 
passengers.     You  know  how  Important  It  Is 
to  have  schedules  which  connect  with  other 
carriers  at  hub  airports.    We  also  know  how 
Important  It  Is  that  the  schedules  be  rela- 
tively stable.     Many  cities  have  complained 
to  us  about  the  depressant  effect  on  traffic 
generation  of  constant  changes  in  the  tim- 
ing of  schedules.    A  degree  of  experimenta- 
tion Is,  of  coarse,  necessary  but  a  time  should 
come  when  a  city  can  rely  on  certain  sched- 
ules to  certain  points  at  a  fixed  hour. 

The  prime  base  of  government  and  tax- 
payer Interest  In  your  operations  Is  the  com- 
munities which  cannot  themselves  support 
a  profitable  operation.  Since  these  opera- 
tions are  supported  by  the  taxpayers,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  equal  attention 
will  be  given  to  their  convenience  in  terms 
of  good  and  sufficient  scheduling  as  In  the 
case  of  more  profitable  markets.  It  Is 
patently  reasonable  for  the  taxpayers  to  ask 
why  they  should  support  a  plethora  of  serv- 
ices in  the  more  lucrative  markets  and  only 
an  Inferior  service  In  the  lesser  markets. 
Your  answer  Is  the  touchstone  to  continued 
enthusiastic  public  support. 

That  this  Is  the  appropriate  time  for  re- 
newed  and   increased   attention  to  the  air 
transportation  product  offered  for  sale  ap- 
plies to  the  entire   industry.     What  I  have 
said  is  pertinent  to  this  assemblage  and  to 
all  air  carriers  alike.    Increases  In  traffic  In 
any  one  segment  of  the  Industry  mean  an 
Increase  for  all.    Connecting  traffic  Is  a  high 
percentage   of   total.     An    Improved   airline 
product  will  bring  about  an  Increase  In  the 
entire  air  transportation  market  to  the  fi- 
nancial advantage  of  all.    An  Increase  In  the 
air  transport  market  with  an  Increase  In  reve- 
nues will  add  stability  and  strength  to  the 
Industry  and  broaden  the  base  from  which  an 
even  better  operation  can  be  launched.    This, 
I   hope,   will  be   uppermost  in  the  present 
thinking  and  planning  of  all  airline  man- 


agements. If  it  18,  we  cannot  but  achieve 
greater  strength,  stability  and  affluence  In 
the  airline  and  related  aviation  Industries. 

These  few  selective  thoughts  are  offered 
for  your  earnest  consideration  apd  for  your 
evaluation  In  the  full  knowledge  that  I  am 
neither  an  Infallible  prophet  nor  a  misty- 
eyed  soothsayer.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  share  them  with  you. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  only  to  compliment 
all  of  you  for  your  achievements  of  the  past 
year  and  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Board  for  the  valued  cooperation  given  us 
by  your  officers  and  your  able,  even-tempered 
executive  director  and  general  counsel,  Joe 
Adams. 


A  NISEI  FOR  GOLDWATER 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  editorial  by 
Mr.  Ben  Kuroki,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Williamston  Enterprise,  of  Wil- 
liamston,  Mich.,  on  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance — the  selection  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Writing  in  the  July  15  issue  of  the  Wil- 
liamston Enterprise,  Mr.  Kuroki.  an 
American  veteran  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
who  has  88  bombing  missions  in  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters  under  his 
belt,  asserts  that  he  is  "pleased  that 
GOLDWATER  has  won  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President."  The  edito- 
rial continues  by  giving  a  number  of  valid 
reasons  why  not  only  the  Williamston 
Enterprise,  but  also  hundreds  of  other 
newspapers  and  millions  of  Americans, 
have  thrown  their  support  to  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater. 

I  ask  that  the  Williamston  Enterprise 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Williamston   (Mich.)   Enterprise, 

July  15,  1964] 
What  the  Editob  Thinks  on  the  Man  Prom 
Ahizona 
We  are  pleased  that  Goldwater  has  won 
the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 

Several  months  ago  we  editorialized  that 
the  Republicans  did  not  offer  much  In  choice 
of  presidential  candidates  and  Goldwatkr 
was  included  In  our  grassroots  viewpoint. 

Our  position  has  changed  for  several  rea- 
sons, none  of  which  Is  expert.  The  more  we 
heard  and  read  of  Goldwater,  the  more  we 
liked  him. 

For  Instance,  the  foreign  reaction.  There 
was  great  alarm  In  the  foreign  press  that 
Goldwater  should  even  be  considered  a 
candidate.  This  alarm  was  particularly 
noted  in  France  and  England. 

Obviously  the  alarm  results  from  Gold- 
water's  negative  attitude  on  foreign  aid. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been  pour- 
ing billions  of  dollars  In  aid  into  "friendly" 
and  neutral  nations.  In  the  day  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  there  was  a  need  for  It.  But 
more  recently  foreign  aid  has  become  a  big 
political  football  of  small  purpose  or  success. 
When  the  chips  were  down,  what  hap- 
pened? Where  were  our  so-called  friends 
and  allies?  For  Instance,  England.  They 
refused  our  request  to  boycott  Cuba.  And 
now  England  Is  signing  pacts  with  Russia. 
Remember  De  Gaulle  and  his  Frenchmen? 
They  thumbed  their  noses  at  the  United 
States  and  NATO  and  openly  insulted  tifl 
when  he  visited  Mexico  reoenUy  and  by- 
passed the  United  States. 

Goldwater.  at  least,  Is  one  politician  who 
has  the  courage  to  take  the  stand  that  we 
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caat  buy  JTriendshlp  and  allies  with  foreign 
aid. 

We  like  bis  stand,  too,  on  civil  rights  and 
States  rtg  Its.  Oxir  Ooverzunent  Is  getting 
bigger  an<] .  bigger  and  Federal  power  Is  fast 
becoming  >verwhelnilng.  And  now  the  Feds 
will  ezerclie  a  little  more  of  that  awesome 
power  wlti  the  new  civil  rights  legislation 
to  their  ad  rantage. 

This  newspaper,  like  Goldwater.  Is  not 
against  cUll  rights  per  se  for  Negroes.  But 
we  do  agre }  that  there  are  Indeed  some  ques- 
tionable s<  ctlons  In  the  new  civU  rights  leg- 
islation, p  irtlcularly  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. Wl  len  employers  are  told  whom  they 
must  hire  md  what  percentage  must  be  of  a 
racial  mln  )rlty,  then  there  Is  Indeed  a  ques- 
tion, of  CO  istltutlonallty.  This  area  in  fact 
amoimts  t  >  Federal  dictatorship  because  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  employer,  not 
the  Federil  Investigators  or  Government. 
And  our  e  cperlence  has  already  proved  that 
Govemmei  it  Investigators  possess  awesome 
and  ruthle  b  power. 

OoLDWAi  ZB  had  great  courage  to  vote  "no' 
on  the  clMll  rights  bill  and  we  respect  him 
for  voting  his  own  convictions. 

For  the  le  and  other  reasons  we  have 
changed  o  ir  position  In  regard  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  ^  Lrlzona. 


I  LECTION  RETURNS 

Mr.  SiXJNGER.  Mr.  President,  we 
came  cloc  er  to  election  day  still  without 
a  solutloi  I  of  the  problem  of  how  to  in- 
sure that  millions  of  voters  will  not  be 
Influenced  by  predictions  by  means  of 
electronic  computers,  based  on  voting 
patterns  in  another  section  of  the 
country. 

As  I  p)inted  out  when  I  introduced 
my  reso  ution  on  this  subject,  last 
month,  bjcause  of  a  difference  in  time 
zones  ant  voting  hours,  the  polls  in  New 
York  City  close  4  hours  earlier  than  those 
in  San  P  ancisco.  The  California  voter 
who  hiteids  to  go  to  the  poUs  in  the 
evening  yrUl  probably  be  told  ahead  of 
time,  by  means  of  an  electronic  com- 
puter, thi  ,t  certain  candidates  have  won. 
Will  this  ^oter  then  proceed  to  cast  what 
he  alrea<y  believes  to  be  only  a  token 
vote? 

The  Press-Enterprise,  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  recently  published  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  problem.  It  recom- 
mends th  it  some  approach  be  found  "to 
keep  a  la  -ge  part  of  the  electorate  from 
being  sho  rtcircuited  in  its  exercise  of  one 
of  the  ree  citizen's  most  cherished 
privileges  " 

I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  ;}rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  1  eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow! : 

[From  the  Press-Enterprise,  Riverside, 

I  Calif.),  of  Sept.  6,  1964] 

How  Bablt  To  Dkclabe  a  Victor? 

In  the  :  ecent  California  presidential  pri- 
maries, ra  ilo- television  networks,  jockeying 
tor  positlo  1  and  prestige,  raced  for  early  pro- 
jections oi  the  outcome.  By  varloiis  devices. 
Including  computers  and  the  sampling  of 
partial  retama  from  carefully  selected  "vot- 
ing profild"  precincts,  they  "declared"  the 
"victor"  al  most  before  the  official  vote  count 
had  begui . 

Indeed,  CBS  "declared"  Senator  Gold- 
WATza  th<  winner  in  the  Republican  race 
only  22  i  ilnutes  after  the  polls  closed  In 
southern  ^^alifomla  and  38  minutes  before 
they  close  1  in  San  Francisco. 


That  leadtime  may  not  have  affected 
many  voters  on  their  way  to  beat  the  north- 
ern California  poll  closings,  but  consider 
what  the  time  zone  differential  could  do  if 
a  nationwide  election  were  reported  on  the 
same  basis,  with  the  time  difference  between 
East  and  West. 

Since  it  is  the  habit  of  large  numbers  of 
people  to  vote  late  in  the  day,  after  getting 
off  work,  the  differential  could  be  significant, 
not  only  on  the  west  coast  but  in  the  entire 
country  west  of  the  Appalachians. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  most  fre- 
quent reaction  of  persons  yet  to  vote  when 
a  winner  might  be  "declared  '  will  be  to  leap 
for  the  bandwagon,  rally  to  the  underdog  or 
to  abandon  the  trip  to  the  polls  as  unnec- 
essary. But  the  last-mentioned  Is  the  most 
likely. 

In  any  case  the  final  count  can  be  dis- 
torted— perhaps  not  enough  to  change  the 
outcome  of  the  presidential  race,  although 
this  is  far  from  a  certainty  remembering  the 
closeness  of  the  most  recent  one,  but  cer- 
tainly enough  to  affect  the  result  of  some 
State  and  local  elections. 

A  basic  issue  has  been  raised  by  Max 
Lemer,  writing  in  Show. 

"The  voter  is  modern  man,  subject  to 
pressures,  riddled  by  anxieties,  sometimes 
apathetic.  •  •  •  It  is  crucial  that  he  be 
allowed  to  resolve  his  inner  debate  by  him- 
self in  the  polling  booth  before  he  becomes 
the  target  for  another  attack — this  time  not 
on  how  he  ought  to  vote  or  on  how  others 
will  vote,  but  on  how  others  have  already 
voted." 

Lemer  adds  that  voters  notified  that  the 
issue  Is  settled  before  they  come  up  to  the 
line  become.  In  their  own  view,  "surplus"  to 
the  democratic  process — a  feeling  by  which 
"they  are  demeaned,  and  the  society  is 
thereby  diminished." 

How  to  keep  the  electronic  marvel,  like  the 
atomic  marvel,  from  pulverizing  the  demo- 
cratic process  instead  of  serving  it,  is  of 
course  a  puzzler.  In  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review,  public  opinion  analyst  Samuel 
Lubell  points  to  Canada's  prohibition  on  the 
broadcasting  of  election  results  In  any 
province  until  after  the  polls  have  closed. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
says  Lubell,  "should  serve  broadcasters  with 
a  'show  cause'  order  as  to  why  this  same  rule 
should  not  be  promulgated  in  the  United 
States." 

A  proposal  of  gentler  nature  and  with 
greater  constitutional  practicality  is  one  that 
networks  and  news  wire  services,  which  al- 
ready have  worked  out  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment for  the  gathering  of  returns,  agree 
voluntarily  to  delayed  release  of  computer- 
ized projections. 

And  a  middle  ground  approach.  Is  em- 
bodied in  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  California's  newest 
Member,  Pierre  Salinger  and  five  col- 
leagues. It  would  advise  news  media  that  it 
Is  the  "sense  of  the  Congress"  that  they 
should  refrain  from  premature  projections, 
waiting  until  the  polls  are  closed. 

A  way  surely  needs  to  be  found  to  keep  a 
large  part  of  the  electorate  from  being,  in 
effect,  short  circuited  in  its  exercise  of  one  of 
the  free  citizen's  most  cherished  privileges 
and  most  solemn  obligations. 


COMMERCIALS      OF      THE      DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
18  years  in  public  service  I  had  thought  I 
had  seen  and  heard  nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  slam  and  slime  in  campaigns. 
Seldom  have  the  gutter-type  approaches 
originated,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  either 
of  our  two  great  political  parties. 
Rather,  they  have  historically  emanated 


September  is 

from  the  extremists  on  the  far-out  ^^ 
of  the  political  spectrum  with  no  tJ!S! 
status  whatsoever.  *^^ 

But  this  year,  the  citizens  of  this  N^ 
tion  are  apparently  going  to  be  beseSZJ 
by  the  most  uncouth  subjection  tomSn 
tal  torture  they  have  ever  experira^ 
through  commercials  of  the  Democr^ 
National  Committee.  We  have  heard  iS 
the  cold  war  the  phrase  about  winnlM 
the  war  for  men's  minds.  We  now  en 
counter  President  Johnson's  effort  over 
national  television  through  paid  time  to 
win  the  election  by  scaring  the  wits  out 
of  children  in  order  to  pressure  their 
parents. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
who  controlled  the  every  thought  and 
action  of  a  massive  political  convention 
in  Atlantic  City  last  month,  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  for  this  indlg- 
nity.  My  research  indicates  that  never 
in  the  history  of  either  of  our  political 
parties  has  business  been  transacted 
without  a  single  roUcall  vote  by  the 
delegates.  Not  a  single  roUcall  vote;  the 
boss  controlled  it  completely.  It  is  his 
ofiBcialdom;  it  is  his  campaign.  In  part 
of  one  of  the  two  spot  commercials  thus 
far  presented,  it  is  his  voice. 

There  were  those  in  the  1960  election 
who  said  the  reverse  twist  on  the  reli- 
gious issue  made  it  appear  if  you  did  not 
vote  an  indicated  way  you  were  a  bigot. 
Now  the  psychological  Intent  is  clear— 
if  you  do  not  vote  the  suggested  way,  you 
will  disappear  into  a  mushroom  cloud- 
as  is  so  clearly  emphasized  in  the  first 
commercial — or  you  will  become  violently 
and  perhaps  fatally  ill  from  strontium  90 
or  cesium  137  or  iodine  131  as  in  the  sec- 
ond of  the  series. 

Now,  when  the  first  commercial  broke 
around  Labor  Day  and  was  repeated  last 
week,  you  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  lodge  a 
protest.  You  have  read  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  has  filed 
a  letter  with  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  wondering  if  use  of 
this  commercial  did  not  violate  their 
code  of  ethics  we  hear  so  much 
about.  You  may  have  heard  that  Gov. 
Robert  Smylie,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Governors  Association,  noted  that 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  made  much  of 
the  so-called  reign  of  terror  on  television 
and  called  it  a  vast  wasteland.  Teachers 
have  been  asked  by  their  students  at  the 
elementary  level  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  what  they  saw.  Mothers  have  com- 
forted their  children  in  hysteria. 

The  second  commercial  has  been  so 
recent  its  contents  may  not  be  so  widely 
known.  It  has  a  child  eating  an  ice 
cream  cone  and  contrasts  vitamins  A 
and  D  with  radioactivity  poison,  de- 
scribes the  test  ban  treaty  in  fairytale 
like  voice,  and  then  lowers  the  boom  on 
one  presidential  candidate  by  naming 
Barry  Goldwater  in  connection  with  the 
test  ban  treaty.    It  ends : 

But  now  there's  a  man  who  wants  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  doesn't 
like  this  treaty.  His  name  is  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  he  fought  against  it.  He  wanted 
to    go    on    exploding    more    bombs.    Even 
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^  ♦h^.'s  enough  now  to  kiU  Just  about  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  youngsters  similar  to  those  environed  to 

»!^^H3-rSn  r.^Ur7  Mr.  HART.  Mr   Presid«it   ^ay^^  the  ^^^l^^Zue7'X^^^^l 

»^/°^ideS  JoT^on.   The  stake,  ani  16th  of  September    Is  Mexican  ^de-                   Hartford  area,  efforts  were  made 

^°i;^vou  to  stay  home.  pendence  Day ;  and  this  year,  once  again,           convince    young    people    that    they 

^bighforyoutos    y  joyful    celebrations    will    commemorate  ^^^^  continue  their  educations  rather 

^^t  will  we  see  next?    Herr  Ooebbela  ^    ^^^^^^  struggle,  over  150  years  ago,  g^an  drop  out  of  high  school. 

taT  heyday  could  not  compete  witii  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^an  people  for  independence.  ^^^^'^^^^^^'J^^lT^u^iified  suc- 

iTgruesome.    panic -Inspiring    fa^-  ^    ^^st  formidable  odds,  the  Mexican  cewa^d  thS^earlt  is  betog  expanded. 

Sb  calculated  to  instm  fear  into  our  people,  armed  with  little  more  than  cour-  £^' ^^f qM  Board  of  EdSiUon  is  ap- 

Siry.    It  is  one  thing  for  politicians  ^ge  and  determination,  waged  their  fight  Z^XgTf uU-t^^^^^ 

S^change  bromides  with  each  other-  ^ ^^  ^„,,  ^^^^  jq  years  against  foreign  ^^;^«  of  commerce  is  seeking  the  par- 

«  much  as  the  public  tires  of  that  com-  domination.  tic^ation  of  more  business  and  indus- 

IwnDlace   occurrence— but   it   is    quite  ,p^       Mexico  stands  as  a  symbol  of  ShS  Jn?ninvpr7 

Seething  to  involve  little  chUdr^r^  p^ogreiand  a  bulwark  in  the  fortress  of  ^^j^,^  ^^^J^J^  such  as  this  which  can 

Tsuggest  the  President  of  the  United  democracy.    Her  achievements  in  gam-  jJ^-aofofmind  effect  on  a  student's  fu- 

8t*£  who  has  sat  stony  fent  on  this  ^    economic  justice  for  aU  her  citizens,  ^  and  wwSi  SngrSiUy  benefit  the 

J^t.  must  take  great  delight  in  these  ^^^     educational  opportunity  avail-  *^3ty^  a  Xole     As  the  Greater 

SonAances  as  a  wily  subs  titute  for  able  to  the  remotest  village,  and  employ-  ^^f^o^Ch^ber  of  Commerce  his  said. 

SS-to-f ace  confrontation  with  his  op-  ^^    ^d  improving  the  techniques  of  this  «f^J^  of  Xk-stu£^«^  ^rves  a 

pwient.   He  who  pushed  the  buttons  and  ^j  technology,  testify  to  the  quality  Sree^d  ourooL 

SuSed  the  strings  at  Atlantic  City  could  ^^  ^  ^      of  her  leadership.  threefold  purpose.              ^„,,„,,„„  «,• 

S  Uiese  despicable,  distasteful  acts  of  ^^^^  destinies  of  the  United  States  and     J^^J^^  narticioaUnK  Sat  therrSy^; 

SSarfice  by  sticking  to  the  if^^es.    "  ^^^^  ^^^  joined  in  the  common  cause     ^^^^^i^H^S^iSlZ^n^l^Ir  bSS 

is  his  campaign.    Are  you  proud.  Mister  ^^  freedom  for  all  men.    Our  borders  are        secondly,  this  realization  seems  to  spread 

President?                             4.    «     rn.    <  cemented  in  a  permanent  bond  of  friend-     efifectiveiy  to  other  students  not  personally 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi-  ^^^^                                                                involved  m  the  program, 
dent,  that  the  texts  of  the  two  commer-  j^^.   president,  we  are  fortunate  that        Finally,  it  helps  develop  these  youngsters 
clals  be  printed  in  the  Record.  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  of  Mexican     into    the   types   of    permanent   employees. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  commer-  backgroimd.    These  industrious   people     equipped  with  skills,  for  which  the  employers 
cials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^^^^  enriched  our  life  with  their  Ian-     m  the  area  are  looking. 
BicoRD.  as  follows:  guage,  their  music,  and  their  colorful        rj^g    Greater   Hartford   Chamber   of 
No.  1  Democratic  TV  Spot  Transcripi  customs.                                                          Commerce  has  also  taken  an  active  and 
vmEo  On  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  Inde-     leading  role  in  the  efforts  to  make  Hart- 
shot  of  child  eating  Ice  cream  cone.  pendence,  our  citizens  of  Mexican  cul-     ford  a  commvuiity  which  truly  provides 
ATjDio  tural  heritage  take  pride  in  the  achieve-     challenge,  equal  opportunity,  and  a  re- 
voice  over    female   (almost  like  a  fairy  ments  of  their  forebears.                                warding  Ufe  for  all  its  people. 
t»ie^:  Do  you  know  what  people  vised  to  do?  Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion.  I  am        j^  y^  connection,  the  chamber  has 


yitamin  A  and  vitamin  D  ana  caacium.    buu     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^jj  our  citizens  Of  Mexican     .jons 

'SJ^^ofiJ^risT'TSyT^^icZ^l    background  in  celebrating  this  important         ^ 

and  make  you  sick. 

Do  you   know   what   people   finally   did? 
They  got  together  and  signed  a  nuclear  test 


day. 


This  stems  from  -the  strong  realization 
that  the  best  business  policies  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  may  be  blunted 


home." 
No.  2  Democratic  TV  Spot  Transcript 

VIDEO 


They  got  together  and  signed  a  nuclear  test  __  .  __,^„^     rwATV/TRFR     OP     COM-  and  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  if  not 

hanVeaty.    And  then  the  radioactive  poison  HARARE)     CHAAffiER     ^FCO^  communicated  throughout  the  business 

rtarted  to  go  away.                           .    .    >,„  MERCE  WORK-STUDY  PR^^^AM  ^^ation  and  throughout  the  entire 

But  now  there's  a  man  who  wants  to  be  AND  POLICY  OF  EQUAL  "EMPLOY-  ^Imunitv 

rSis  \r°eVtv' ''"''''' "'"'"' '  MENT   OPPORTUNITY  X^ber  board  of  directors  has  re- 

His  name  is  Barry  Goldwater   and  he  Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  two  issues  cently   adopted  a  Statement  of   policy 

fought  against  It.    He  wanted  to  go  on  ex-  j^ave  been  of  particularly  great  concern  which  reiterates  its  basic  principles  In 

pioding  more  bombs.  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  this  year —  this  important  matter. 

Even  though  there's  enough  now  to  kill  ^^^  ^^^^  possible  education  for  our  yoimg  j  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
l."^  HJ°."n';/Jnow'l?ow^he  stor^^^^^^  people,  and  equal  opportunities  in  all  statement  regarding  the  employment 
SJembers  voTe  for  '^\sident  Jobns^n  kreas  for  our  Negro  population.  poUcies  of  its  members  be  printed  at  this 
"The  stakes  are  too  high  for  you  to  stay  The  antipoverty  program  and  other  point  in  the  Record. 
>.«".-••  legislation  is  intended  to  help  meet  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
serious  problem  of  school  dropouts  and  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
to  equip  these  yoxmgsters  with  the  skills  record,  as  follows: 
and  knowledge  needed  to  play  an  active  g^^^n    op    Directors,    Greater    Haettord 

Little  girl  In  a  field  pulling  daisy  petals,  ^^^^^j  productive  role  in  our  modern  so-  chamber     or     Commerce,     Employment 

Camera  begins  to  zero  in  on  little  girl's  g^ety.  Policy  Statement.  August  14,  1964 

right  eye  and  reaches  it  as  the  audio  portion  ^^  ^.^^^  Rights  Act  stands  as  a  land-  Although    Its    members    have    long   since 

reaches  zero.  mark  in  the  efforts  to  assure  equal  rights  committed  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 

Atomic  bomb  explodes.  S?  al    and  to  Tovide  minority  groups  Commerce  to  work  with  every  resource  at  its 

A^^o  L^                .ri  i^X,.,.f„T,UTr  fnr  thP  hp«5t  Command  to  make  this  a  community  that 

one.  two.  three,  four.  five.  six.  seven,  eight.  W  th  an  ^QUal  opportimity  for  the  best  co^^^^^^  challenge,  equal  opportunity,  and  a 

nine  life  America  has  to  offer.  rewarding  life  for  all  its  people,  it  is  recog- 

VoiCE  (male)      Nine,  eight,  seven,  six.  five.  But     these    national     efforts     cannot  ^^^ed  that  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 

four,  three,  two,  one.  zero.  alone   solve   SUCh   problems,   for.  in  the  lems  still  remain  to  be  solved  before  this  goal 

Sound  of  bomb  exploding.  end    tangible  results  depend  upon  the  u  attained. 

Voice  (President  Johnson's) .  These  are  the  jnterest  and  participation  of  the  individ-  For  welfare  of  the  Greater  Hartford  corn- 
stakes;  to  make  a  world  In  which  all  of  God's  pnmmunitles  munlty.  It  Is  an  virgent  necessity  that  Its 
children  can  live  or  go  Into  the  dark.  We  uai  couuuui  .  nnnortunltv  organizations,  agencies,  corporations,  and  In- 
must  either  love  each  other  or  we  must  die.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  ^^^^^^^  businessmen  accelerate  their  efforts 

Banner-  "Vote  for  Lyndon  Johnson  on  No-  to  point  out  the  slgnlflcant  worK  wnicn  ^  arrive  at  ultimate  solutions  to  these  prob- 

vember  3."     White  letters  on  black  back-  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Greater  Hart-  ^^^^ 

ground.  ford  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  doing  in  .j.^  assure  that  all  persons  are  considered 

Announcer.  Vote   for    President   Johnson  these  two  important  areas.  for  employment  and  promotion  as  Indlvld- 

on  November  3.    The  stakes  are  too  high  for  chamber  of   commerce  last  year  ualB  on  the  strengths  of  their  skills,  talents. 

'°S^"ing'?iLfer60  seconds.  initiated     a     work-study     program    for  aptitudes,  and  potential  development,  it  l. 
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of  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber 
that— 

of  every  buslnesB  and  In- 

:  Inn  Increase  their  use  of  every  poe- 

of  communication  within  their 

to    keep    all    their    employees 

aware   of   their   firms'   established 

op]  ortunlty  policies  In  hiring  and  pro- 


take  positive  steps  to  keep 

market  Informed  that  such  policies 

iind  are  being  followed. 

Individual    companies   periodically  re- 

quallflcatlons   of   their   own   em- 

Identlfy  those  qualified  for  ad- 

or  who  have  a  potential  for  higher 

ei^ployment,  a  practice  now  success - 

applied  by  many  companies. 

dsallng  with  advancement  of  people 

Initial  filling  of  a  Job  opening,  greater 

made  to  evaluate  the  aptitude  and 

of  candidates  as  well  as  their  pres- 

training,  and  ability.    These 

sl^oiild  Include  a  review  and  analysis 

procedures. 


to 


bell  g 


ezpet  tence. 


THE  SOVIET  SUBMARINE  BUILDUP 
IN  CUBA 

dOdd. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
:  ecelved    through    the    Citizens 
for  a  Free  Cuba^-which  had 
turned  out  to  be  right  In  the 
alarming  reports  on  the  Soviet 
and    submarine    buildup    in 
on  other  developments  which 
the  existence  of  a  continued  but 
s'lectlve  Soviet  military  buildup 
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past — t^o 

marltimi! 

Cuba, 

Indicate 

highly 

in  Cuba 

Becauie  I  consider  it  Important  that 
we  folio  17  this  situation  closely.  I  ask 
unanimqus  consent  that  the  reports  of 
Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 

prints  In  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  reports 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


ord  »red 


Btildttf 


Rtssian  : 


IN  CTTBA  iNCLtTDXS  StTBMAAIMX 
EXPLOSATIONS 


ind  Icatlons 


Cuba 


military  presence  In  Cuba  has 
sharply  in  the  past  30  to  45 
Soviet  bases  are  being  constructed 
,  on  the  north  coast  of  Havana 
as  weU  as  the  Oonzalo  hills,  near 
sugar  mill,  also  on  the  north 
1  lavana  Province. 
i£  formation  has  come  to  Ught  at  the 
•  he  arrival  of  a  Soviet  Naval  mis- 
will  investigate  the  waters  of  the 
Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

are  that  the  Soviets  have 
upon  a  heightened  military  build- 
which   Includes  oceonographlc 
the  sea  currents  in  the  Caribbean 
Qulf  of  Mexico.     The  reasons  for 
studies.  It  is  believed  by  corn- 
authorities,  are  related  to  flnd- 
of  water  in  which  submarines 
undetected  by  sonar  devices  and 

of  detection. 

bhe  sea  Investigations  are  termed 

it  is  noted  that  the  Soviets  will  be 

of    the    Castro    navy    and    the 

Ishing  fleet  which  is  Incorporated 

Cuban   Navy  conunand,   together 

other  sections  of  the  Castro 

According  to  the  Cuban  radio, 

I  ovlet  personnel  are  involved  in  this 

which  will  last  "approximately  a 

linger."    Private  sources  in  and  out 

I  stimate  that  the  actual  ninnber  of 

be  In  the  neighborhood  of  1,000 

In  addition,  the  Cuban  radio  states 

inspecifled  number  of  Czechs  will 

( xpedition  at  a  lata-  date. 

a  new  shipment  of  arms  trom. 
xinloaded  at  the  port  of  Matanzas 
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on  August  II.  They  were  unloaded  from  foiu* 
Soviet  ships  of  various  tonnage  under  the 
by-now  familiar  security  precautions. 

Included  In  the  cargo  are  amphibious 
tanks  of  undetermined  number,  security 
cargo,  and  new  military  trucks  and  trailers. 

One  convoy  unloaded  from  the  ships  com- 
prised 12  enormous  2e-wheeled  truck  trailers. 

Still  another  convoy,  larger  than  the  first, 
carried  cylindrical  objects  which  were  cov- 
ered with  tarpaulins.  They  are  believed  by 
the  underground  to  be  missiles.  Each  truck 
contained  two  Russians,  and  the  convoy,  like 
the  previous  one,  was  escorted  by  Soviet  sol- 
diers in  Jeeps  and  by  truckloads  of  Cuban 
militia.  All  entrance  roads  to  the  highway 
were  blocked  by  security  guards  armed  with 
machineguns.  The  route  of  the  convoy  took 
them  to  the  south  of  Las  Villas  Province, 
east  of  Matanzas. 

The  use  of  the  port  of  Matanzas  for  the 
introduction  of  missiles  has  been  reported 
on  previous  occasions. 

On  the  heels  of  these  reports  come  others: 

Russian  youth  of  17  and  18  years  of  age. 
newly  recruited  into  the  Soviet  Army,  are 
being  sent  to  Cuba.  They  are  in  camps  at 
Torrens,  and  Ouajay  El  Chlco,  Havana  sub- 
urbs. 

General  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  Army 
of  occupation  has  been  located  in  the  Kohly 
section  of  Havana.  The  building  housing 
the  Russian  General  Headquarters  in  Kohly 
Is  known  to  the  Cubans,  Ironically,  as  the 
White  House. 

The  few  remaining  Cuban  families  in  the 
Kohly  section  have  been  removed.  Their 
houses  have  been  reconditioned  for  occu- 
pancy by  newly  arriving  Soviet  personnel. 

More  Russians  and  their  families  have  been 
located  in  the  section  called  Plaza  del  Medio 
Dla. 

Another  area  is  being  readied  for  the  ar- 
rival of  more  Soviets.  The  section  is  the 
beach  of  Vista  del  Mar,  between  Quiebra 
Hacha  and  Marlel  on  the  north  coast  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  Province. 

Soviet  soldiers  are  busily  constructing  un- 
derground bases  in  a  hill  near  Guanabacoa, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Havana  Province.  This 
work,  which  commenced  6  months  ago,  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  obsolete  military 
emplacements. 

Eye  witnesses,  among  them  Victor  Alegrla 
Torres,  former  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  now  Communist  captured  Cuban  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  believe  that  missile 
silos  are  being  constructed  in  that  area. 

He  reports  that  the  familiar  26-wheeled 
truck  trailers  arrived  at  the  site  of  construc- 
tion bearing  hollow  cylindrical  objects.  Sec- 
tions of  these  tubes  or  objects,  were  then 
lowered  vertically  into  the  ground  and  as- 
sembled by  Russian  crews.  The  diameter  of 
these  sections  are  described  as  between  6  to 
8  feet.  They  were  installed  by  heavy-duty 
cranes. 

Immediately  following  their  placement, 
the  entire  area  was  camouflaged  in  grass  and 
eucalyptus  trees. 

Reports  on  the  Soviet  Naval  mission  came 
from  Cuban  Government  sources — revolu- 
cion  of  August  19.  According  to  those  state- 
ments, the  expedition  started  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 1,  under  the  command  of  a  Profes- 
sor Roeov.  Pour  Soviet  ships,  fully  equipped 
with  electronic  gear,  are  leading  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 
notes  the  testimony  of  State  Department  Aid 
William  C.  Herrlngton,  last  January  29,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  peril  to  omi  shores. 
Herrlngton  told  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine 
Subconunlttee  that  many  of  Castro's  "fish- 
ing" craft  are  thought  to  be  spy  vessels,  and 
testified  that  they  had  Increased  in  number 
over  the  past  year  or  two. 

Other  sources,  among  them  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  have  established 
the  military  nature  of  Castro's  fishing  fieet 
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in   gun-running  and   Inflltrattn*  ter*-^ 
into  Latin  American  countries.    Unit.!-!? 
fishing  fleet,  which  wUl  comprise  a  irrLt 
of    the    Soviet   underwater   expediUnn 
known  to  be  equipped  with  electronlMiJ? 
ment  In  no  way  related  to  the  tatt  ofaj 

The  Cuban  Student  Dlrectorat*  has  ts. 
plan  of  operation  of  the  Soviet  ventw.^ 
hemisphere  waters.  It  notes  that  ai«C  2 
underwater  exploration  Include  thii^ 
coast  of  Florida,  the  mouth  of  the  Misstanlri 
River,  and  areas  offshore  of  GalvestoTiS 
Corpus  Chrlstl  In  Texas.  "" 
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Soviets  Explore  Cahib  Waters— ManA,* 
PiTRPosE  Seen 

On  August  19,  Revoluclon,  Castro's  offlci.i 
spokesman,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  So. 
Viet  mission  which  will  Investigate  the  »»! 
ters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Qvit  of 
Mexico.  The  group  arrived  aboard  the  So- 
viet ship  Kovaliesky  and  Is  headed  by  a  Pro- 
fessor Rosov.  All  Indications  are  that  the 
expedition  has  a  military  purpose. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the 
Castro  government,  the  expedition  will  be 
carried  out  by  four  Soviet  vessels— JTooo- 
liesky,  Lomonosov,  Xiphias,  and  Deinn 
They  range  In  tonnage  from  5,000  tons  to 
the  60-ton  Delfin. 

Headquarters  for  the  undersea  expedition 
is  on  the  400-ton  Kovaliesky  which  is  com- 
pletely equipped  with  electronic  Inatrumenti, 
and  Is  under  the  command  of  Soviet  Cap.^ 
tain  Dolgocenko. 

While  the  investigations  are  temled  peace- 
ful, it  Is  noted  that  the  Soviets  will  com- 
mand the  Castro  navy,  the  Lambda  fishing 
fleet  which  has  long  been  identified  with  spy- 
ing and  Infiltration  of  arms  and  men  into 
Latin  America,  the  Cuban  merchant  marine 
and  various  sections  of  the  National  Piahlng 
Institute  and  the  Department  of  Oceanolog; 
of  the  Cuban  Academy  of  Science. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee  on  January  29,  State  De- 
partment Aid  Wmiam  C.  Herrlngton  pointed 
out  the  peril  posed  to  our  shores  by  Cuban 
"fishing"  craft.  Many  are  thought  to  be 
spy  vessels,  and  have  increased  in  numbers 
over  the  past  year  or  two. 

According  to  the  Cuban  radio,  well  over 
250  Soviet  personnel  wUl  be  Involved  in  the 
expedition.  In  addition,  a  Czech  detach- 
ment Is  scheduled  to  Join  the  expedition  in 
October.  The  explorations  commenced  thli 
week.  The  Cuban  student  directorate  in 
exile  has  reported  extensively  oh  the  bade 
military  nature  of  Castro's  fishing  fleet,  and 
states  that  this  new  expedition  is  to  de- 
velop a  strategic  plan  for  the  improtected 
southern  frontier  of  the  United  States.  The 
DRE  is  in  possession  of  information  regard- 
ing the  areas  which  will  be  covered  in  deep- 
sea  explorations.     They  include: 

The  areas  of  Puerto  Rico,  British  Guiana, 
the  eastern  section  of  Dominican  waten; 
the  Goajira  Peninsula  in  Venezuela;  Cabo 
Beata  in  Dominican  Republic,  Cabo  Tlburon 
in  Haiti,  offshore  from  the  U.S.  Guanta- 
namo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba;  Cayo  Oran  Inagua 
in  the  Bahamas;  Baracoa  and  Nipe  Bay  in 
Cuba. 

Also  to  be  covered  in  these  underwater 
explorations  are  the  Crooked  Passage  of  the 
Bahamas,  the  Island  of  Turiguano,  Isabels 
de  Sagua  in  Cuba,  and  Andros  Island. 
Waters  off  Mexico  will  be  explored  in  the  area 
of  Veracruz,  and  the  Mujeres  Island.  Also 
scheduled  for  underwater  explorations  to 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  an 
Cape  Oracias  a  Dios  in  Honduras;  offshore 
from  the  Panama  Cansd;  and  the  eastara 
extremes  of  Jamaica,  and  Gran  Caiman. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  area  Is  also  included, 
along  with  the  entire  west  coast  of  Florida 
up  to  Pensacola,  the  mouth  of  the  liUsslsslppI 
River,  and  offshore  from  Oalreston  and 
Corpus  Christ!. 


-n.-  naK  belleres  that  this  Soviet  expedi- 
J?i  another  in  a  chain  of  events  relattog 
*^h?J^v°et  military  buildup  In  Cuba.  So- 
*°,Sf  ^hlng  boats  which  have  been  operat- 
**" .  ThTculf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bahamas 
l*f  °uipped  with  the  latest  electronic  de- 
*[L^to  ^lonage.  They  also  have  been 
^  t/T  obMrve  maritime  traffic,  and  have 
^  employed,  under  the  command  of  the 
^n  Navy,  in  military  exercises. 

formation    submitted    to    the    Citizens 
J^S    for    a    Free    Cuba,    by    reliable 
^^"^^nd  sources  in  Cuba  relate  all  of 
SSTStlvltles  to  the  development  of  a  sub- 
Sr  potential    in    Cuba.     According    to 
SSe    reports,    the    expedition    wUl    study 
!S^rn   currents   and    temperatures   which 
iJTDermlt  submarines  to  He  undetected  by 
SJ  aTd  other  devices.     It  is  for  this  rea- 
^n    that    aereologlcal    and    meteorological 
rtudles  have  been  made  over  the  past  year. 
5Sne  trafllc  is  related  to  these  studies. 
Tiformatlon  from  the  same  reliable   un- 
rti-rCTOund  sources  confirm  that  submarine 
n^Msre  being  constructed  in  Cayo  Fragoso, 
i^ted  offshore  on  the  north  coast  of  Las 
^maTprovlnce.     According   to   this   intelli- 
«nce  a  system  of  underground  and  under- 
^ter'pens  have  been  under  construction  for 
BMne  time,   and  will   be   completed   in   the 
near  future.     It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  re- 
port   that    they    will    be    used    by    Soviet 
Bubmarines. 

In  May  of  this  year,  a  Soviet  submarine 
was  seen  at  dawn  from  a  short  distance.  The 
craft  was  towing  a  huge  proJectile-Uke  ob- 
lect  by  cable.  After  a  half  hour  of  these 
maneuvers,  the  object  was  drawn  into  the 
submarine.  The  submarine  was  estimated 
to  be  90  meters  long. 

Other  reports  state  that  in  addition  to 
Cayo  Fragoso,  construction  is  underway  to 
eatablish  permanent  bases  for  submarines 
in  other  areas  of  Cuba.  The  area  is  at 
punta  Mulas,  near  Nipe  Bay  In  the  eastern- 
most Province  of  Orlente.  The  construction 
U  sufficiently  far  advanced,  say  these  sources, 
that  three  Soviet  submarines  are  expected 
shortly  and  will  be  permanently  based 
there. 

RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  needs  to  move  at  a  faster  pace 
In  wiping  out  the  slums  that  exist  In 
niral  America.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  4  years  we  have  revital- 
ized and  greatly  expanded  the  rural 
housing  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  But  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts. 

Since  1961  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  loaned  $450  million  to  rural 
people  so  they  might  have  modem  homes 
In  which  to  live.  But  we  should  be  ex- 
tending that  much  credit  every  year. 

More  than  a  million  rural  families 
still  live  in  homes  that  are  a  menace  to 
their  health  and  safety. 

During  the  fifties,  when  we  should 
have  been  attacking  this  problem  with 
all  our  force,  the  activities  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  were  throttled. 
In  fact,  for  a  time,  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram was  discontinued. 

Now  we  have  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Recently  the  Congress  authorized  $150 
million  to  continue  the  housing  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
another  year. 

Before  12  months  pass  we  must  enact 
legislation  that  will  really  move  us  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
rural  American.    Perhaps  this  can  be 
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done  by  expanding  the  current  insured 
loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, a  program  that  utilizes 
fvmds  obtained  from  private  investors  to 
help  family  farmers  improve  their  farms 
and  help  rural  communities  develop 
water  systems.  I  introduced  a  bill  last 
year  for  this  purpose  and  am  hopeful  it 
will  receive  Senate  consideration  prior 
to  adjournment. 

The  agency  is  experienced,  the  need  is 
obvious,  the  method  is  well  tested— losses 
are  only  one-hundred  of  1  percent  of 
the  funds  advanced.  All  that  is  needed 
is  an  adequate  system  of  providing  the 
needed  funds. 

An  excellent  article  by  Leland  DuVall 
in    the    Arkansas    Gazette    calls    rural 
housing  "the  forgotten  orphan  in  the 
private-public  program  that  has  enabled 
the  United  States  to  become  the  best 
housed  Nation  in  the  world."    In  sug- 
gesting steps  that  can  be  taken  to  mod- 
ernize all  rural  homes,  Mr.  DuVall  tells 
of  the  need  for  improving  the  housing 
of  farm  laborers  as  well  as  other  rural 
families.    We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  recently  enacted  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  with  its  provisions 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  to  rural 
groups  that  want  to  build  better  homes 
for  farm  laborers,  will  do  much  to  help 
eliminate  the  shacks  that  too  often  pass 
for  housing  in  areas  where  migrant  la- 
borers harvest  the  crops.    The  new  leg- 
islation will  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  contribute  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  farm  labor  housing. 

BROADENING    THE     SMALL    WATERSHED    PROGRAM 


Mr.  DuVall,  in  the  September  6  edition 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  also  discussed 
another  important  subject — a  proposal 
made  by  Representative  Wilbttr  Mills, 
of  Arkansas,  for  broadening  the  small 
watershed  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  longtime 
advocate  of  the  watershed  approach  to 
soil  and  water  conservation  in  America. 
It  provides  for  a  combined  effort  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  organizations  and 
agencies  to  team  up  for  community 
improvement.  The  key  to  the  success  of 
the  small  watershed  program  has  been 
the  fact  that  individual  projects  are 
started  at  the  16cal  level  and  are  carried 
out  under  local  leadership. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  Congress 
has  broadened  and  made  Public  Law 
566  more  usefvd  at  least  four  times.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  fellow  Senators 
this  proposal  for  further  broadening  the 
legislative  authority  for  the  small  water- 
shed program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Mr.  DuVall's  article  on  rural  housing 
and  his  colimm  on  the  small  watershed 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Forgotten  Orphan:  Rural  Housing 
(By  Leland  DuVall) 
Rural  housing  remains  the  forgotten  or- 
phan in  the  private-public  program  that  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  become  the 
best-housed  Nation  In  the  world.  Here,  as 
In  other  areas,  we  often  are  so  pleased  with 
our  accomplishments  that  we  overlook  the 
unfinished  part  of  the  job. 


We  can  claim,  for  example,  that  the  ratio 
of  bathrooms  to  people  is  at  a  record  level. 
A  closer  look  reveals  that  the  dlatrlbutloii 
pattern  leaves  part  of  the  problem  unsolved. 
Some  famUies  own  bathrooms  on  a  1-to-l 
ratio  with  an  extra  or  two  for  guests; 
others  have  none  at  all. 

People  who  raise  the  subject  of  distribu- 
tion sometimes  are  accTised  of  proposing  that 
we  should  take  the  un-American  approach 
and— figuratively  speaking— pull  out  the  ex- 
tra pliunblng  so  that  it  can  be  installed 
where  there  Is  a  greater  need.  They  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  American  in- 
dustrial system  Is  quite  capable  of  turning 
out  a  sufficient  number  of  tubs  and  pipes 
to  fill  all  needs.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  depends  on  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  and  the  wheels  of  the  factories 
turn  only  when  there  is  a  demand. 

Obviously,  there  still  Is  a  strong  demand 
for  Improved  housing  In  urban  areas  but  the 
problems  here  can  be  solved.  Funds  are 
available  for  loans  to  qualified  buyers  and 
builders  and  the  new  housing  law  eases  the 
path  of  the  borrower  and  lender.  In  the 
more  extreme  cases,  urban  renewal  may  help 
solve  the  problem. 

THE    RURAL    DEMAND 

In  the  rural  areas,  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent. Conventional  lenders  are  none  to 
anxious  to  pick  up  mortgages  outside  the 
towns  and  cities  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  cannot  offer  loan  Insurance 
that  would  strengthen  the  paper.  The  re- 
sult of  this  concentration  of  home  promo- 
tion In  cities,  has  left  the  greatest  existing 
backlog  of  demand  for  homes  in  the  rural 
part  of  the  country. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  varies  with  lo- 
cation and  with  the  business  of  the  man 
who  would  like  to  have  a  new  house.  Con- 
sequently, no  single  solution  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

SOME    OF    THE    SOURCES 

Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  (with 
the  people  who  are  least  able  to  obtain 
loans),  here  are  some  of  the  sources: 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  makes 
direct  loans  to  farmers  for  home  construc- 
tion—provided the  potenUal  borrower  can 
show  that  he  wlU  be  able  to  repay  and  can 
demonstrate  that  the  money  Is  not  available 
from  conventional  sources.  H.  H.  Hanklns, 
State  administrator  of  the  agency,  said  the 
demand  here  was  strong  and  the  Government 
does  not  provide  adequate  funds.  The  new 
hoiislng  law  gives  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration an  additional  $150  mlUlon  for  di- 
rect loans  but  Hankins  said  his  agency  had 
enough  approved  applications  in  its  files  to 
take  the  State's  share  of  the  money. 

Congress  has  considered — and,  so  far,  has 
not  approved— a  plan  to  extend  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  loan  Insurance  to  rural 
areas.  Such  a  law  would  enable  private 
lenders  to  make  loans  on  riural  houses.  By 
reducing  the  risk,  the  Insurance  would  trim 
the  Interest  rate  and  open  up  the  market. 
Over  in  east  Arkansas,  where  the  problem 
Is  a  little  different.  Davis  Fltzhugh.  of  Au- 
gusta, has  come  up  with  a  suggestion  that 
could  help  solve  the  problem  of  adequate 
housing  for  tenants  and  hired  farmworkers. 
In  a  letter  to  R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  Fltzhugh  said  thousands 
of  Arkansas  farmowners  (and  he  included 
himself)  needed  to  build  new  housee  for 
their  tenants  or  farm  employees. 

HIGHER    CALIBEB    WOBKXB 

"The  numbers  of  these  employees  are 
fewer  now."  he  said,  "but  they  are  of  much 
higher  caliber  than  the  oldtlme  share- 
cropper. These  men  have  to  be  good,  com- 
petent workers  if  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  $15,000  combine  or  a  $20,000 
picker." 

Fltzhugh  explained  that  the  farmworkers 
demanded     (and    were    entitled    to    have) 
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Fltzhugh  wrote. 

that  part   of   the   problem 

I  olved  by  giving  the  landowner  an 

to  depreciate  the  building  in  a 

I  hort  time.    The  fast  writeoff  has 

repeatedly  to  stimulate  capital  in- 

n  Indxistry  and  Pltzh\igh  thinks 

i  pproach  could  be  used  in  agricul- 

said  the  accelerated  depreciation 

allowed  only  if  the   house  was 

efnployees  or  tenants  and  the  rate 

be  permitted  for  structures  built 

fartner's  Immediate  family. 

BATS    PLANS    NZXDZO 

oth^r  suggestion  called  for  the  Gov- 
hrough   some   of  its  appropriate 
offer  plans  and  speclflcations  for 
lousing   of  this  t3rpe.     He  men- 
masonry  (blocks)   as  a  pos- 
material  that  might  meet  the 
andowners   and   tenants    but    he 
few  farmers  knew  how  to  use  this 
D^ethod  effectively. 

and  many  other  farmers  know 

shotgun  house  no  longer  is  accept- 

The  reasons  are  economic  as 

utnanl  tartan  and  the  solution  must 
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.es  with  good  bathrooms.  Insula- 
heatlng  facilities  and  a  cool- 
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Industry-tested  trtck  of  the  fast 
cf>upled  with   good  planning   and 
may   help   solve   the   housing 
of]  the  east  Arkansas  tenant  or  farm- 
will  do  nothing  for  the  man  who 
own  farm  and  is  unable  to  find 
^ho  will  finance  his  new  ho\ise. 
It  help  the  man  who  has  a  Job 
>ecause  his  little  farm  no  longer 
a    living)    but    lives   in    the 
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,  are  three  tools  that  could  help 

housing:    Fltzhugh 's    faster 

extension  of  PHA  authority  so 

on  rural  property  can  qualify  for 

and  an  adequate  supply  of  funds 
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IT  Mills  Seek  To  Bboajoen  Watkb- 
SHXD  Program 

(By  Leland  DuVall) 

tencfency  to  waste  natural  resoirrces — 

water  and  timber  are  exam- 

In  a  free  economic  system 

seem  to  exceed  all  possible 

rhe  United  States  went  through 

evolutionary  phase  In  the  early  years  of 

but  the  20th  century  brought  a 

that  the  Nation,  with  all  of  its 

could  not  continue  to  destroy  its  In- 

and  still  feed  the  growing 


Roosevelt  was  an  evangelist  of 

but  the  situation  had  to  grow 

the  country  would  accept  the 

that  would  change  the  direc- 

tlme  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be- 

,  the  m3rth  of  superabundance 

and  virtually  everyone  who 

the   Inventory  of   natural  re- 

that  the  stocks  had  been  de- 

dangerous  level. 

once  regarded  as  a  violation 
enterprise  system,  became  a  word 
be  iised  In  the  best  circles.  The 
ndUBtry.  stimulated  by  the  threat 


September  i$ 

that  the  Federal  Government  might  Insist     but  the  Government  agency  would  h& 
that  it  halt  the  waste  that  reeiilted  from     thority  to  make  the  contract  If  ^^     **"** 

asked  for  assistance.  I^oson 

The  law.  as  It  now  stands,  prohibits  thai.^ 
f  funds  aoDronrlAtMi  tinHm,-  D..1.11.  .**"i«» 


uncontrolled  pumping,  put  together  its  In- 
terstate  Oil    Compact   Commission.     In   the 

name     of     conservation,     the     Commission     of  funds  appropriated  under  Pubiju'Vlf'*^ 
worked  out   a  program   under  which   com-     for  obtaining  land,  easements,  or  rlehta^ 


panies  In  the  major  producing  States  pumped     way.     Mn.Ls  agreed  that  there  was  n  th 
only  the  amount  of  petroleum  that  would     wrong  with  the  arrangement  but  he     w* 
find  a  market.    Lumber  companies  formerly     might  be  possible  to  use  other  Federal  ftf*  ** 

for  this  purpose.  Several  programs  ^221 
Federal  funds  for  community  lmbrovaB«^ 
projects  such  as  water  systems.  Somet^ 
the  best  source  of  water  is  a  reservoir  cn^ 
as  part  of  a  small  watershed  program,  i^ 
cording  to  Mnj,s.  the  community  aboolir^ 
authorized  to  use  some  of  this  Federal  monM 
to  help  obtain  land  needed  for  the  wmJ 
shed  work. 

The  popularity  of  the  watershed  proerua 
has  created  a  need  for  additional  fundi  t^ 
used  in  the  planning  stages  but  the  Budnt 
Bureau  has  succeeded  in  holding  downthi 
appropriation.  MmLs  believes  it  should  bt 
increased. 

Mills  also  believes  the  maximum  size  of  u 
impoundment  should  be  increased  from  the 
present  6,000-acre  feet  to  12,600-acre  feet 
The  House  approved  an  amendment  thst 
would  have  provided  for  the  Increase  but  th« 
Senate  failed  to  go  along  with  the  propossL 

These  proposed  changes  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  small  watershed  program  aad 
make  a  major  contribution  to  conservation 
in  the  United  States.  One  other  suggested 
change  is  essential. 

If  a  watershed  project  is  to  serve  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  (conservation  of  soil  and  wat« 
resources)  land  in  the  drainage  areas  must 
be  managed  wisely.  Local  organizations  an 
required  to  carry  out  conservation  treatment 
on  at  least  half  the  land  In  the  drainage 
areas  but  this  part  of  the  program  is  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  long-term  planning.  The 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  where 
cost-share  contracts  are  based  on  c(»n];dete 
farm  conservation  plans,  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  agreements  with  owners  of  land  In 
the  drainage  areas.  The  plan  apparently  U 
working  well  and  could  be  extended  to  cover 
the  small  watersheds. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


companies  formerly 
solved  their  supply  problem  by  moving  their 
mills  when  the  timber  was  cut  out.  When 
they  saw  the  other  side  of  the  woods  they 
realized  that  future  supplies  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  growing  the  trees  they  would 
need.  Forest  conservation  became  an  Im- 
portant phase  of  the  business — with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  providing  major  assistance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  shortages  of  agri- 
cultural conmioditles  actually  developed,  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs  were  es- 
tablished as  part  of  a  plan  to  assure  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  food  and  fiber.  The  work 
moved  slowly  at  first  because  farmers  had 
acquired  a  well-established  habit  of  land 
waste.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Nation,  a 
man  oould  homestead  and  clear  a  new  farm 
at  less  expense  than  would  be  required  to 
save  the  old  land. 

The  small  watershed  program,  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  566,  has  become  one  of 
the  more  popular  approaches  to  soil  and 
water  conservation.  It  provides  for  complete 
conservation  on  a  stipulated  area  (water- 
shed) through  the  combined  efforts  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. In  a  report  on  the  status  of  watershed 
applications  in  Arkansas,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  released  this  scorecard: 
Applications  have  been  received  for  89  proj- 
ects; 35  of  them  have  been  authorized  for 
planning;  22  have  been  authorized  for  op- 
erations, and  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted on  5. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
small  watershed  program  has  been  the  fact 
that  individual  projects  are  started  at  the 
local  level.  Approprlata  State  agencies  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  provide  their 
assistance  on  invitation. 

Here,  as  in  other  developing  programs,  the 
needs  change  constantly.  Despite  Its  suc- 
cess, the  small  watershed  program  needs  to 
be  altered  from  time  to  time  If  it  Is  to  serve 
its  purpose. 

Representative  Wn.BUR  D.  Mills,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  outlined  some  of  the  needed 
legislative  changes  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
east  central  area  of  the  Arkansas  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. Some  of  his  suggestions  have  been 
written  into  proposed  legislation  that  Is  in 
various  degrees  of  progress.  Mills  listed 
these  needs: 

Authority  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
administer  watershed  construction  contracts, 
if  requested  by  local  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions to  do  so. 

Authority  at  the  State  level  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  local  organizations  In  obtain- 
ing land,  easements  and  rights-of-way  for 
watershed  projects. 

An  amendment  to  Public  Law  566  that 
would  permit  the  use  of  funds  authorized  for 
community  improvement  to  acquire  land 
rights  in  the  watershed  program. 

Federal  appropriations  for  watershed  plan- 
ning should  be  Increased. 

Installation  of  land  treatment  measures 
should  be  speeded. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  construc- 
tion contracts  on  small  watershed  projects 
must  be  administered  at  the  local  level  and 
only  the  sponsoring  organization  (usually 
a  district  formed  for  the  purpose)  can  sign 
the  pact.  Mills  explained  that,  in  many 
cases,  these  districts  lacked  experience  in 
negotiating  contracts  and  had  no  permanent 
staff  that  could  do  the  Job.  His  proposal 
would  leave  the  authority  at  the  local  level 
if  the  sponsors  preferred  this  arrangement 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
11380)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  l£ 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes  without  his  losing  the 
floor?    I  make  that  request. 

1 


,lr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield   for  that 

^"^PBESIDINO   OFFICER.    With- 
oat  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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gjjALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL  BANK 

UT  SPARKMAN.   Mr.  President,  I  am 

*M  introducing  for  appropriate  ref er- 

^  ft  bill  which  would  authorize  the 

Silent  of  a  Small  Business  Capi- 

**TXnew  financial  instituUon  is  de- 
rimed  to  buttress  the  small  business  in- 
^tment  company  program  and  to  make 
IvaSible  for  independent  businesses 
vitally  needed  equity  capital  and  long- 

^lUiink  all  of  us  have  followed  closely 
the  operations  of  the  SBIC  program  in 
the  6  years  since  we  established  it  by 
Sslation  in  August  1958.  Most  of  us 
feel  that  this  new  industry  has  made 
gome  significant  progress  during  this  pe- 
riod' on  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware 
that  the  700  SBIC's  currently  in  opera- 
tion have  not  come  close  to  filling  the  real 
needs  for  these  funds  on  the  part  of  qual- 
ified small  business  firms. 

When  we  passed  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  we  recognized 
that  it  would  be  a  pioneering  venture  and 
that  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  program.  Through- 
out these  intervening  years,  we  have 
made  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
basic  act  and  to  the  various  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  touching 
upon  SBIC's. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  further  step  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram and  to  help  SBIC's  render  greater 
financial  support  to  worthy  business 
firms. 

Briefly  stated,  I  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
which  would  raise  funds  through  the  sale 
of  debenture  bonds  to  the  public  and 
would  channel  these  resources  to  SBIC's. 
Thus,  the  Capital  Bank  would  be  a  sec- 
ondary source  of  funds  for  SBIC's  and 
would  increase  the  resources  they  have 
available  for  lending  to  and  investing  in 
small  businesses. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  follows 
sound  precedents  set  in  other  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  has 
found  a  strong  public  interest  involved. 
For  example,  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
has  been  effective  for  over  30  years  In 
directing  private  dollars  into  farm  coop- 
erative associations.  Similarly,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
has  been  a  mechanism  for  providing  sec- 
ondary markets  for  mortgages  insured 
under  FHA  or  VA  programs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  recently  passed  1964  Hous- 
ing Act  specifically  brings  Fanny  Mae 
closer  to  the  Capital  Bank  concept  by 
giving  authority  to  the  Association  to 
pool  all  its  mortgages  and  sell  general 
securities  based  upon  the  collateral  of 
these  mortgages. 

Therefore,  there  are  soimd  precedents 
for  the  action  I  am  proposing  in  this 
legislation. 

I  also  think  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  Is  wise 
Federal  policy  in  that  it  would  reduce 


the  dependence  of  the  SBIC  program 
upon  Federal  funds  and  curtail  direct 
deaUngs  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Just  as  the  SBIC  program  itself  has  set 
up  privately  organized,  privately  man- 
aged, and  largely  privately  financed 
SBIC's  to  assist  smsOl  business  firms — 
rather  than  authorizing  direct  Federal 
dealings  with  those  companies— so  the 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  would  sub- 
stitute largely  nongovernmental  funds 
for  many  of  the  present  transactions  be- 
tween SBIC's  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

As  I  wUl  explain  later,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  further  expenditures  to 
establish  the  new  Small  Business  Capi- 
tal Bank.  Furthermore,  a  section  in  my 
bill  specifically  calls  for  an  end  to  Gov- 
ernment loans  to  SBIC's  5  years  after  the 
new  secondary  source  of  funds  is  author- 
ized by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Initial  capitalization  of  the  Capital 
Bank  would  come  from  the  sale  of  $50 
million  of  preferred  stock  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  will 
draw  these  funds  from  the  revolving 
fund  in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion already  approved  for  the  use  of  the 
SBIC  program.  Common  stock  in  the 
Bank  will  be  sold  to  SBIC's  which  will  be 
required  to  purchase  such  stock  with  a 
portion  of  the  funds  they  receive  from 
the  Bank.  The  preferred  stock  will 
gradually  be  retired  and,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  Federal 
funds  will  be  repaid  from  the  earnings 
of  the  Capital  Bank. 

Although  I  have  named  only  two  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  several  others  which 
have  followed  a  somewhat  similar  pat- 
tern come  to  mind  and  could  be  named. 
The  Bank  would  be  authorized  to  raise 
additional  funds  through  the  sale  of 
debenture  bonds  to  the  public. 

The  new  Bank  would  be  directed  by 
a  nine-man  Board  of  Governors  named 
by  the  President,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Investment  of  the  SBA  as  three 
of  the  members. 

The  nominations  of  members  would  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  Bank  will  set  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity for  SBIC's  requesting  Bank  funds. 
When  an  SBIC  meets  these  standards, 
the  Bank  may  either  purchase  stock  in 
that  SBIC  or  make  a  loan  to  it.  Thus, 
the  resources  of  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  will  augment  those  of  the 
SBIC  and  allow  the  licensee  to  provide 
greater  financial  assistance  to  the  small 
business  community. 

As  I  visualize  the  ideal  situation,  this 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  will  eventu- 
ally stand  on  its  own  feet  without  any 
financial  backing  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Through  its  capital  structure 
and  from  borrowings  from  the  public  and 
from  institutional  lenders.  It  will  make 
available  to  SBIC's  large  amounts  of 
funds  for  investing  in  worthy  small  busi- 
ness concerns.  This  could  remove,  com- 
pletely or  in  large  part,  the  call  SBIC's 
may  presently  make  upon  the  Federal 
Government  through  borrowing  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 


My  preliminary  study  of  this  proposal 
leads  me  to  beUeve  that  such  large  insU- 
tutional  lenders  as  Insurance  companies 
and  pension  trusts,  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  purchase  debenture  bonds  from 
this  capital  bank  than  they  would  to 
provide  funds  to  any  one  particular  SBIC. 
The  principle  of  safety  through  diversifi- 
cation provided  by  the  Bank  and  the 
economies  possible  through  a  single 
transaction  with  one  borrower  make  this 
a  logical  conclusion. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  particulars  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal.  I  submit  it  now  so  that  it 
may  be  studied  and  Improved  upon  dur- 
ing the  coming  months. 

In  closing,  let  me  summarize  the  rea- 
soning behind  this  bill : 

First.  The  SBIC  program  has  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  worthy  and 
well-qualified  small  businesses  do  need 
equity  capital  and  long-term  capital. 
The  present  resources  of  the  program 
fall  far  short  of  the  demonstrable  need. 
Second.  SBIC's  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  effective  instruments  for  providing 
these  funds.  As  all  of  us  expected,  some 
SBIC's  have  done  very  well;  others  have 
not.  Some  have  been  conservative;  oth- 
ers liberal  in  their  investment  policies. 
Some  have  specialized  in  certain  indus- 
tries or  situations;  others  have  not. 
Taken  overall,  however,  many  SBIC's 
have  shown  imagination  and  the  ability 
to  prosper. 

Third.  The  most  basic  problem  facing 
the  industry  today  is  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining sufiacient  resources.  To  make  a 
decent  return  on  their  capital,  SBIC's, 
like  all  financial  institutions,  must  have 
enough  funds  to  carry  their  costs  and 
allow  a  profit. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  Cap- 
ital Bank  is  the  best  way  I  know  to  pro- 
vide additional  resources  to  SBIC's.  An 
alternative,  which  I  find  far  less  palat- 
able, would  be  to  increase  SBA's  ability 
to  lend  directly  to  SBIC's. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, interested  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community  this  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  members  of 
the  Industry  and  with  NASBIC.  which 
is  the  trade  association  dealing  with 
small  business  investment  companies.  I 
have  given  some  thought  to  it,  so  I  realize 
that  there  are  details  and  particulars 
that  may  be  varied.  I  realize  that  at  this 
late  point  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
there  will  not  be  time  to  get  action  on 
the  bill  this  year.  I  am  not  introducing 
it  for  that  purpose.  I  am  introducing  it 
now  so  that  it  may  be  studied  and  dis- 
cussed preparatory,  possibly,  to  holding 
hearings  and  taking  action  during  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  Is, 
as  everyone  knows,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 
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apparently  shifting  to  more  GtownniM 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  a  OoveiSS 
guarantee  to  the  extent  of  $l  bllSS^ 
get  the  SBIC  program  moving  tS»i? 
a  vast  amount  of  money,  i  am  woSfc? 
ing  if  a  part  of  the  program  ctMoL 
tures.  wo  ild  the  authorization  permit  for  amount  was  in  that  neighborhood,  but  I  designed  to  help  small  buslnesaoiUtS 
sale  to  th  B  public?  did  not  recall  whether  it  was  $1  billion    need  additional  capital  to  obtain  caS^y 

Mr.  SFARKMAN.    That  is  not  spelled     or  $1,500  million.    One  billion  dollars 
out;  at  1  isat,  I  do  not  have  the  amount     would  be  authorized. 


Iflr.  PttOZMIRE.  This  could  be  a 
Kigntflciu  it  day  for  small  bufdness.  The 
Senator  rom  Alabama  Is  introducing  an 
extremel  r  important  measure.  Can  he 
Indicate  tow  big  a  ci^tal  bank  he  has  in 
mind?      low  much.  In  terms  of  deben 


and  a  basis  for  operations.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  a 
m(»nent  ago.  The  amount  of  the  de- 
bentures would  be  $1  billion.    I  knew  the 


In  my  notes.  If  the  Senator  will  permit, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  if  a  limitation  la 
provided. 

The  Irvrtvement  of  the  Government 
would  be  $50  million.  The  Senator  un- 
derstood ne  to  say  that.  It  would  simply 
be  a  subs  dtute. 

Mr.  PK  OXMIRE.  That  would  be  held 
by  the  Ti  easury? 

hb.  SI  ARKMAN.  Tes;  and  it  would 
be  a  substitute  for  the  $50  million  re- 
volving f  ind  that  is  In  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adn  Inistratlon  now  for  SBIC's. 

Mr.  PF  OXMIRE.  In  addition,  the  de- 
bentures that  would  be  sold  to  the  public 
might  be  on  the  order  of  $1  billion  or 
$500  mill  on?  At  any  rate,  the  amount 
would  be  far  larger  than  the  Government 
contribut  on. 

Mr.  SP  \RKMAN.  It  would  have  to  be 
in  order  »  provide  ready  capltel. 

Mr.  PIGXMIRE.  Would  the  deben- 
tures be  ( uaranteed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  S:»ARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  iiny  guarantee  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PR  OXMIRE.    At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SF  ARKMAN.  Yes.  The  purpose 
of  the  pi  oposal  is  to  organize  the  bank 
along  this  lines  that  other  Government 
agencies  have  been  organized,  in  which 
debenture  are  made  available  or  are 
purchase  1.  As  I  stated,  a  part  of  the 
money  ol  tained  would  have  to  be  used — 
I  am  get  Ing  back  to  the  capital  stock— 
for  the  )iuTX3se  of  drawing  in  capital 
funds.  '  "he  purpose  of  the  debentures 
would  be  to  draw  in  capital  funds  that 
could  be  ised.  They  would  be  for  sale  to 
private  li  vestors.  For  the  moment.  I  am 
sorry  I  h  ive  not  inquired  into  this  ques- 
tion mors  thoroughly.  I  do  not  see  a 
reference  to  limitations  on  debentures, 
but  I  stould  think  there  would  be  a 
llmltatioi  1. 

Mr.  PIOXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
what  wo  lid  happen  would  be  that  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company 
would  go  to  the  capital  bank  to  borrow. 
It  would  » in  a  position  to  borrow  a  sub- 
stantial iimoimt,  so  that  it  could  have 
investme  it  leverage  that  would  give  it  an 
Incentive  to  function.  One  of  the  dlsap- 
polntmerts  of  the  SBIC  program — al- 
though the  program  has  been  a  good 
one — ^is  iiat  those  who  now  operate 
SBIC's  Si  y  they  cannot  get  leverage— the 
borrowec  capltel;  that  when  they  make  a 
7-percen  or  an  8-percent  loan,  there  is 
not  sufflc  ent  incentive  or  sufficient  mar- 
gin for  U  em  to  cover  their  coste. 

Mr.  SF  ARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PB  OXMIRE.  All  the  financial  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  that  have  been 
successfia  have  functioned  on  the  basic 
principle]  of  leverage,  of  borrowing  capi- 
tal, paying  5  or  6  percent,  and  then  in- 
vesting tie  money  at  7,  8,  or  even  10  per- 
cent, thu  ( securing  a  profit,  an  Incentive, 


This  is  the  correction  I  wish  to  make: 
The  debentures  or  bonds  of  the  iMink, 
when  duly  authorized  and  issued  by  the 
Board,  shall  constitute  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  Stotes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  will  be  guar- 
anteed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  will  be  a 
Government  guarantee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  llmlte- 
tion  on  the  amoiint  that  any  SBIC  could 
borrow  in  relationship  to  its  capltel  and 
siuplus?  This  is  a  good  principle. 
There  should  be  leverage.  But  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  limitetlon,  such  as  there  Is 
upon  banks — a  limitetlon  of  8  to  1  or  10 
to  1  or  5  to  1. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  quite  certein 
that  before  a  bill  was  reported,  such  a 
provision  would  be  included.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  spelled  out  in  this  bill. 
The  bill  represente  almost  entirely  the 
handiwork  of  representetives  of  the  In- 
dustry itself.  I  have  discussed  It  with 
them.  I  understand  that  they  have  dis- 
cussed it  to  some  extent  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  too. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKIMAN.  I  am  not  so  famil- 
iar with  the  measure  as  I  would  be  if  I 
had  drawn  it  myself.  I  am  introducing 
it  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  give  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  the  details  that  he  seeks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  more  question. 
The  usefulness  of  introducing  the  bill 
now  is  that  it  will  enable  the  agencies 
concerned  to  provide  reports  between  the 
sessions  of  Congress.  One  of  the  most 
serious  criticisms  of  the  SBIC  program 
has  been  that  small  businesses — and  I 
underline  the  word  "small" — businesses 
that  most  people  visualize  as  small — 
have  received  relativey  little  benefit  from 
the  program.  In  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  finest  things  that  SBIC  has  done  re- 
cently is  to  inaugurate  a  pilot  program 
in  cities  like  Philadelphia,  a  program 
that  permits  modest  loans,  with  little  or 
no  collateral,  based  on  a  repayment 
record. 

I  am  wondering  if  any  consideration 
has  been  given  as  to  how  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram can  be  designed  so  that  genuine 
small  businesses  will  have  an  opportunity 
that  they  do  not  now  have  to  teke  part 
in  the  program,  and  to  get  the  capital 
they  need  for  growth.  I  realize  that  it 
is  difficult  to  plan  such  a  program.  At 
the  same  time,  this  is  a  massive  exten- 
sion of  Government  in  behalf  of  SBIC. 
After  all,  a  $1  billion  guarantee  is  a  sub- 
stential  assignment,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  basic  legislation,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows  so  well,  provided 
for  the  termination  of  Government  par- 
ticipation after  a  few  years.    Now  we  are 


obtain  ff^ntfmi 
without  great  difficulty  under  themSr 
program.  ^^*' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  in  symnath* 
with  the  point  the  Senator  fromWli. 
consin  msikes.  I  have  recognized  It  u 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
system.  ^^ 

The  point  the  Senator  Is  speaking 
about— the  requirement,  let  us  say  tSl 
these   smsai   businesses  be  taken'  care 
of — is  a  matter  to  be  controlled  by  resii 
lation.  ^" 

There  is  another  point  that  I  should 
certainly  stress  in  any  proposed  legiala- 
tion  such  as  this — which  will  be,  d 
course,  subject  to  Federal  regulatiMt-i 
would  insist  that  the  regulations  be  such 
as  to  cover  the  board.  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  individual  SBIC  to  do  this, 
because  there  would  be  more  elasticity  in 
the  amount  of  funds  which  might  be 
available. 

The  trouble  now  is  that  there  is  a  limi. 
tation  of  funds  which  can  be  spent.  So 
long  as  that  limitation  applies,  they  have 
to  spread  their  loans  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  That 
means  that  the  httle  business,  the  small, 
small  business,  upon  which  there  might 
actually  be  a  net  loss,  often  would  go 
without  its  loan. 

I  recall  the  days  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  agency  which 
made  loans  not  only  to  small  businesses, 
but  also  to  businesses  across  the  boanL 
A  great  many  people  used  to  complain 
that  they  made  too  many  large  loans- 
large  loans  to  railroad  companies,  and 
to  industries  of  that  kind.  The  defense 
of  the  RFC  representatives  was,  as  I  re- 
member it — when  they  came  before  our 
committee  back  in  the  days  when  the 
RFC  was  functioning — that  the  RFC 
made  a  great  many  very  small  loans. 
They  brought  out  the  point  that  they 
could  not  F>ossibly  make  any  profit  on 
those  very  small  loans,  that  they  could 
not  even  afford  to  carry  such  loans.  If 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  the  large 
loans. 

The  trouble  with  the  SBIC  so  far  has 
been  that  it  has  not  had  sufficient  funds 
available  to  make  the  spread  such  as 
RFC  used  to  do.  I  should  think  that  a 
central  bank  arrangement  would  give 
them  more  nearly  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  have  in 
mind,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
recall,  is  that  when  the  head  of  the  big- 
gest SBIC  in  the  country,  with  assets  ot 
between  $20  and  $30  million,  came  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Cmrency  Commit- 
tee last  year,  I  asked  him,  if  we  removed 
the  limitetlon  of  $500,000  on  the  size  of 
investments  by  the  SBIC.  whether  he 
would  still  make  the  more  modest  invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  recall  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  steted  that  if 
Congress  removed  the  $500,000  limita- 
tion on  Investmente,  every  single  loan 
they  made  would  exceed  $500,000  and 
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^                                                              .,  1   *     J  -»>i  K-  Tv>rr    RPASKMAM  Small  BuBlnesB  AdmlnistraUon  and  operat- 

,  „«t  all  of  them  would  exceed  $1  mil-  purposes   ^troduced  by  Mr.  Spafki^^  ^           ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  inveetment  Act 

almost  au  01  w  ^^  received,  read  twice  by  ite  title,  re-  ^^\g^  „  amended; 

11*^   «o AUK-MAN    Yes  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and              ^^  ^^^^^  "btobJI  buBinew  concern" 

*"•  SrSSSSE '  That  is  understand-  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^me  meaning  ae  in  the  8m^ 

^  ?fS^«sler  to  make  money  if  one  the  Record,  as  follows :  Buainess  inveatment  Act  oi  lese, "  «f«^d«d. 

•*^;^  a  few  ^10^^^  terms  of  making  se  it  enacted  ^  tKe  senate  and  Hou^  of  and  ^^f*, "^^ff^^Sm'^'^'JS^ 

"?5^of  the  soundness  of  each  com-  Representative,    o/    trie    united    States    ot  under  by  the  SmaU  Buslnes.  Adrnmi-muon^ 

*  rtudy  S'-Iforth-  so  I  wonder.  In  view  America  in  congress  assembled.  ttfl.  n-BSTABLi8H«nirr  o»  small  bukkm. 

P?S'p  rimiflcant  impact  of  the  proposed  ^mj  i_bhokt  ttflk.  statekknt  of  pitbpos..                        ^f^^l  !t^,  n^j, 

^  *^®*^^w3«ie  Senator  from  Alabama.  and  DKriNmoNs                                       Establishment  of  the  Bank 

^i^K*^  ?ar[  Sit  ttd^  provide  a  bSl  short  title                                      sec.  ai.  There  18  hereby  established,  as  an 

ft  iouir  gui?^nt^  5?t  means  a  great  g^:.  ll.  This  Act,  divided  into  title,  and  i-dependent  agency  |Jthe  Oov«^ent  ^ 

""SirtiuSty  tor  the  SBIC's  to  have  the  sections  according  to  the  foUowlng  table  of  the  J'^iff  S^tM.  a  SmaU  Bu^ln^^apl^ 

*^^whlch  they  have  not  had  be-  cont«.t.   maybe  clUd  as  the  -small  Busl-  ^-^;^STSe"DL?Jfa  of  SumMa.  but 

S!fwhether  it  would  not  be  wise— per-  ness  Capital  Bank  Act  .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  establish  such  district  and 

JuS  during  the  period  before  we  hold  roble  o/ contents  branch  offices  throughout  the  United  States 

hJiringS  next  year  on  this  question — ^to  rpiUe  I— short  title,  statement  of  purpose  and  as  It  deems  necessary  and  appropriate, 

c^der  something  analogous  to  the  fine  definitions                                                   Board  of  Governors 

oroffram  the  SBA  noW:has  for  very  small  gee.  ii.  short  title,                                                    g^  22    (a)  The  management  of  the  Bank 

hn^esses     where    they    make    modest  see.  12.  statement  of  purpose.  ^^^  J^^  vested  m  a  Board  of  Governors  con- 

lAans  of  $10  000  to  $15,000  without  col-  sec.  13.  Definitions.  slstlng  of  nine  members.    The  Secretary  of 

-?oml  and  make  them  on  the  basis  of  a  Title  n— Establishment  of  Small  Business  the  Treasury,  the  Administrator  of  theSmall 

^pnt  record     Perhaps  some  incen-  capital  Bank  Business   Administration,   and   the   Deputy 

rrsum'So°„1-  t^'t  U„^  could  te  de-    s.o.  ..  ---•-'-  =-■  ^;^^^.'^S^^ .fr^l'L  ST 

'^•. SPARKMAN.  I  Should^  very  Si:'i:^^i^^n=^:  ^ S S ^.S' sSJ ^.p'pCJT.T^; 

elftd  to  do  that.  Title  ni— Incorporation  and  J^ndlng  or  p^^j^j^^^.  ,,y  ^nd  with  the  advice  and  con- 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  an  en-  small  Business  Capital  Bans  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  senate.  In  malting  such  appolnt- 
JvKsme  thing.  Sec.  31.  Incorporation.  ^  ments,  the  President  phaU  have  due  regard 
^^^DAT?K-wrAN  T  loin  the  Senator  Sec.  32.  capitalization.  to  a  fair  representation  of  the  public  Inter- 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  Join  tne  &ena^  iec.  83.  Borrowing  power.  est  as  well  as  of  the  particular  Inter- 
from  Wisconsin  in  expressing  pleasure  |^  ^^  operating  funds.  ests  and  needs  of  small  business  Investment 
over  the  recent  change  In  the  bBA.  une  ^^  ^^  curteUment  of  Government  obllga-  companies  and  the  special  contributions 
complaint  I  have  heard  has  been  that  tlons.  which  can  be  made  by  such  companies  to 
the  very  small  businesses  which  really               iv_Provlslon  of  assistance  to  small  the    sound    development    of    the    national 

rSr-.  Which  SBA  d.m.n^    I    I-  J5:  ?Sr„rr.JXbm.7  'or  a»..t.    j;^-  ^-;2-'  Xt'^^t-^^rS'^S'-i 

Xionsta  has  had  the  same  experience  ^tiT  oTSaTfunS  »  S.U  Z.  ]Tu^^^1?^,>«s.  .md  two  lor  Lrm. 

I  m  glad  they  are  loosenlne  up  on  smaU  sec.  44.  P>»'^'0°  "i.'^^en"  complmes.  o(  att  years,  ae  de.lgn.ted  By  the  President 

loans  .w^^      «.  w«t!v  Rtnck  bv  small  at  the  tune  ol  appointment,  and    (2)   any 

•'^^ere  is  an  experlmentel  program  go-  Sec.  45.  ^^^J>J^,Str^^^.  member  appoint^  £f  rexXeS^oSon  'o5 

present  time,   called  the  J^J\^^-  g,^     12.  (a)  The    congress    hereby   finds  P    ^^  ^^ber  of  the  Board  shaU  be 

These  are   loans  not   ^  exceed   $6^000  ^j^SEc^i^^Ve"  j^^'^  increaslni  need  among  small  ^  ^^.{.^^   „,  the   United  States  and  shaU 

over  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  6  business  investment  companies  for  funds  to  receive  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  day  or  part 

years.    That  is  quite  liberal  as  far  as  j^crease  their  operations  to  the  end  of  pro-  thereof  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  of- 

those  terms  are  concerned.  vldlng  additional  funds  to  the  small  business  ^^^^  duties;   provided,  however,  that  such 

Mr  PROXMIRE.     In  a  recent  article  concerns  of  this  Nation  in  order  to  promote  ^^  ^^^j^  compensation  shaU  not  be  paid  to 

Dublished  in  one  of  the  leading  Phlladel-  and  facilitate  their  growth,  expansion,  and  ^^^  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Admin- 

S^nXa^^^^^^^^^  nTrrto5\"sordn:SonTe^co^om;;  tlo^nor 'to'^e  -PrSSTln^r^o; 
a  very  careful  study,  this  w^  the  mc«t  ^^f.^j^^f^'^  funds  which  are  presently  avail-  ?^ve3tment  of  the  SmaU  Business  Admlnls- 
SUCCessful  and  most  popular  Government  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  business  investment  companies  tratlon.  In  addition  to  recelvtog  such  per 
program  of  any  kind  In  many  years.  ^^^^  ^^^  Federal  Government  and  from  other  jjjgj^  compensation,  each  member  of  the 
It  has  been  working  very  well.  The  re-  public  and  private  sources  are  insufficient  to  Boaf^,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Trei&s- 
payments  have  been  good.  Small  busl-  ^eet  this  need.  ^  ^^  .  ury,  the  Administrator  of  the  f^fJ^jp^J^^^ 
nesses  can  take  part  in  it,  and  they  (b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pol-  Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Adminlstra- 
SJf^htiin^n^  5ie  loans  TWs  is  a  point  icy  of  the  congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  ^or  for  Investment  of  the  Small  Business 
areobteinmgtheloar^.  imsisap^^^^  Act  to  improve  and  stimulate  the  national  Administration,  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
which  needs  to  be  encouraged^  I  hope  Ac*^°^;°^P7eneral  and  the  small  business  necessary  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
that  the  legislation  which  the  Senator  ^°°J°^y  hereof  m  particular  by  establishing  pgnses  actually  incurred  in  the  discharge 
from  Alabama  is  introducing  today  might  °  l^^^^i  Business  capital  Bank  to  serve  as  a  of  his  duties  as  such  member,  without  re- 
in some  way  embrace  the  success  which  gg^gndary  source  for  funds  for  small  business  gard  to  any  other  laws  relatmg  to  aUowances 
has  been  atteined  in  this  other  field.  investment  companies  in  order  to  enable  such  ,0^  such  expenses.                                ^^    «    «. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     I  would  join  the  companies  to  provide  to  the  small  business  ^^^  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  nm 

Senator  in  trvhieto  have  such  a  meas-  concerns  of  this  Nation  the  equity  capital  and  j^embers  of  the  Board  have  been  aPPOlnted 

senator  in  trying  to  "^„  .^^^f*      "' ,71  inn^-term  loan  funds  which  they  need  for  provided  In  subsection  (a),  the  members 

ure  enacted  into  law  and  into  regula-  l°^«-^;°5  '^^^J,      ,f  their  business  opera-  .^^U  rn^t.  subecrlbe  to  the  oath  of  office 

tlons— one    or    the    other,    wherever    it  J°^^°^j^^  j^j.  their  growth,  expansion,  and  ^^^^1  organize  by  electing  from  among  the 

would  properly  belong.  modernization.  membership  a  Chairman,  a  Vlce-Ohalrman 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con-                                  Definitions  and    a    secretary.      The    Chairman.    Vice- 

rcirn^'or^^^reSaJ^S^^^'^'^''"'         S«:.  is.  As  used  m' this  Act-  ^X^^t:^^:^;^^^dTrs^ 

DICK  in   the   chair)       The   bill   will   be  ^^^^^^  ^^^  „,  ^ny  branch  thereof:  ^jirmeeX^  and  the  Vlce-Chalnnan  shaU 

received  and  appropriately  referred;  and  ^g)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  **^"  f  J^'^JS^  absence  or  dlaabUlty  of  the 

without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  Governors    of    the    small   Business   Capital  ^^^^J^^/^^  ^^siril  insij.  in  the\x»enc« 

in  the  Record.  Bank;                            „  ,.     .          i^„„-f,««nt  or  dlsabUltv  of  both  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 

The  bill  (S.  3192)    to  create  a  Small  (3)  the  term  ''«^/jl  ^^f  J^,^"^""*"^^^^  Sh^SSn.  elect  any  of  11»  member,  to  act 

Business   Capital   Bank,    and   for   other  company"  means  a  company  licensed  by  the  onairma 
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constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board  for 

of  buatneei.  and  the  Board 

notwithstanding  vacanelee  pro- 

qtorum  la  preaent.    Hie  Board  ihall 

lueh  times  and  places  as  It  may 

<4Btermlne.  but  ihall  hold  at  least 

scheduled  meetings  a  year;  and 

m^Ungi  may  be  held  on  call  of  the 

or  any  three  members. 

Nothnthstanding  subsection  (b),  any 

the  Board  may  at  any  time  be 

]  rom  (^Bee  for  cause  by  the  Presl- 

I  cattse  exists  but  the  President 

let,  by  the  Congress  through  im- 

proceedlngs. 

Exeoutioe  Direetor 

(a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an 
Director,  who  shall  serre  at  the 
)f  the  Board   and   shall,  subject 
supervision  and  direction  of 
as  to  matters  of  a  broad  and  gen- 
adTlsory  or  policy  nature, 
as   otherwise   specifically   pro- 
1  his  Act,  be  responsible  for  the  ex- 
the  functions  of  the  Board. 
Board  shall  fix  the  compensation 
Elecutlve  Director,  but  his  annual 
ijaslc   compensation   shall   not   ez- 
.    In  addition  to  receiving  such 
ion,  the  Executive  Director  shall 
for  necessary  travel,  subsist- 
other  expenses  actually  Incurred 
of  his  duties  without  re- 
other  laws  relating  to  allowances 
qxpenses. 

Executive  Director  shall  comply 

(^rders  and  directions  which  he  re- 

the  Board;   but  as  to  all  third 

acts  shall  be  presximed  to  be  In 

with  the  orders  and  directions 
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Executive  Director,  subject  to  the 

3f   the  Board,  shall   employ  such 

(Including  attorneys,  economists, 

experts,  assistants,  clerlLB,  and 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

powers  and  duties  vested  in 

and  fix  their  compensation,  wlth- 

to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 

ClasslflcalHon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.     All 

powers,  and  duties  of  the  Board, 

specifically    reserved    to    the 

by  this  Act,  shall  be  exercised 

by  the  Executive  Director  and 

ixerclsed   and   performed   by   him 

I  uch  employees  of  the  Board  as  he 


Regulations 

The   Board   shall    prescribe   and 
I  uch    regulations,    and    take    such 
as  may  be  necessary  and  sp- 
in carrying  out  this  Act  and  in 
exercising  the  functions  expressly 
ImpUbdly  vested  In  it  imder  this  Act. 


actions, 


TITLS     m-t-INCOBPOBATION     AKD     FUTTOING     OF 
BU8INXB8  CAPTTAI,  BANK 

Incorporation 

(a)  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
shall,  under  their  hand,  forthwith 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  House 
articles  of  incorporation 
specifically  state  the  amount  of 
authorized  capital  stock  and  the 
shares  into  which  such  stock  is 
,  and  all  other  matters  necessary 
to  the  organization  of  the 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
Act. 
Board  Is  authorized  to  direct  such 
or  additions  to  any  such  articles 
not  inconsistent  with  this 
when  It  may  deem  necessary  or 


tiU 


the   Board's  duly  making  and 
articles  of  incorjwration,  the  Bank 


tlon  ^au  lend  to  the  Bank,  ui»?lSl!^ 
Uon  by  the  Board,  a  sum  not  to  exca^^ 
In  each  fiscal  year,  to  defray  thToM.!^ 
expenses  of  the  Bank.  Such  loaiuSf?! 
made  from  the  revolving  /„„,«  ...  Tr"**  w 


September  ^ 

Operating  funds 
Sxc.  34.  The  SmaU  Business  Adnuai-^ 

e 
h 

made  from  the  revolving  fimd  of  th*  a7 
ministration  devoted  to  operatlonTn^ 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  atiSS 
as  amended,  shaU  bear  Interest  u^  ^ 
be  subject  to  repayment  from  earnhi*^ 
the  Bank  avaUable  therefor.  ^^  " 

Curtailment  of  Oovemment  obligationt 
Ssc.  38.  For  the  purpose  of  curtailin.  On. 

duties,  require  bonds  of  them  and  fix  the  emment  obligations  under  the  small  biui^ 

penalty  thereof,  and  dismiss  any  such  officers  Investment  company  program—          "wm^ 

and  employees  at  pleasure  and  appoint  others  ( 1 )  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  eoactmaBt 

to  flU  their  places;  of  this  Act,  funds  authorized  under  any^S 

(6)  to  prescribe,  by  its  Board  of  Gover-  law  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  8^ 
nors,  bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law,  reg-  Business  Administration  for  purposes  of  ttia 
\Uatlng  the  manner  in  which  its  stock  shall  small  business  Investment  company  program 
be  Issued,  held,  and  disposed  of.  its  officers  shall  be  reduced  by  $50,000,000;  and 
elected,  its  staff  appointed,  its  property  (2)  Effective  five  years  from  the  date  of 
transferred,  its  general  business  conducted,  tli*  enactment  of  this  Act.  section  303(b)  a 
and  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by  law  exer-  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  IBU 
clsed  and  enjoyed;  and  •""  °~— "'-^    «-  «--— v.- ,— 

(7)  to  exercise,  by  its  Board  of  Governors 
or  its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  law,  all  such  Incidental  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 


shall  become,  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  articles,  a  body  omporate,  and  as  such, 
it  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

(2)  to  have  succession  until  it  Is  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  Inter- 
plead, and  defend,  in  any  court  of  law  of 
equity,  as  fully  as  a  natiu'al  person; 

(5)  to  elect,  by  its  Board  of  Governors,  a 
Chairman,  a  Vice-Chairman  and  a  Secretary, 
and  to  appoint  an  Executive  Director  and 
other    officers   and    employees,    define    their 


Capitalization 
Sec.  32.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  be  established 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  9160.- 
000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be  paid-in 
capital  subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  provided  through 
purchases  of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  by 
small  business  Investment  companies  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  45. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  shall 
consist  of  two  classes,  comnaon  and  pre- 
ferred, the  rights  and  preferences  of  the 
separate  classes  to  be  as  specified  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Bank;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  authorized  capital 
to  be  subscribed  through  the  issuance  of 
conmion  stock  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000, 
and  the  authorized  capital  to  be  subscribed 
through  the  issuance  of  preferred  stock  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

(c)  The  common  stock  shall  be  available 
for  purchase  only  by  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  pursuant  to  section  45. 

(d)  The  preferred  stock  shall  be  Issued 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
exchange  for  the  contribution  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  32 
(a),  and  such  preferred  stock  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  retired  by  the  Bank  from  earn- 
ings available  therefor  at  any  time  after  the 
Bank  has  received  a  minimum  of  $50,000,000 
in  exchange  for  its  common  stock. 

Borrowing  power 

Sec.  33.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  authorized 
capitalization,  the  Bank  shall  have  authority 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  sale  to  the 
public  of  its  debenture  bonds,  which  shall 
bear  Interest  at  such  rate  and  contain  such 
other  terms  as  the  Board  may  fix. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amoxint  of  obligations 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  section  33(a)  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,000.  The  proceeds  of  the  Issues  of 
such  obligations  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purchase  of  obligations  of  small  business 
Investment  companies  as  provided  in  section 
43  and  section  44. 

(c)  The  debentxire  bonds  of  the  Bank, 
when  duly  authorized  and  Issued  by  the 
Board,  shall  constitute  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States.  Said  debenture  bonds  shall 
be  a  lawful  Investment  for  all  fiduciary  and 
trust  funds,  and  may  be  accepted  as  seciirlty 
for  all  public  deposits. 


as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Trrut  IV — FSovisioN  or  assistance  to  siuu 

BUSINESS    INVESTMENT   COMPANIES 

Use  of  Bank's  funds 
Sec.  41.  It  shall  be  the  primary  function 
of  the  Bank  to  use  any  funds  available  to 
it  from  its  capital  account  or  from  any  of 
Its  other  accounts — 

(1)  to  provide  capital  to  small  buainMi 
Investment  companies  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 43;  and 

(2)  to  make  direct  loans  to  small  bualne« 
Investment  companies  as  provided  in  section 
44. 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  assistance 
Sec.  42.  The  Board  shall  promulgatt 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
small  business  Investment  companies  for  thi 
assistance  provided  by  this  Act.  In  promul- 
gating such  standards,  which  may  differ 
according  to  the  type  of  assistance  involved 
and  any  other  relevant  factors,  the  Boanl 
shall  give  consideration  to — 

(1)  the  need  to  promote  the  develcpnaent 
and  growth  of  small  business  Investment 
companies  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  productive 
Investment  and  emplo3rment  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  need  to  make  capital  and  loan 
funds  for  such  concerns  more  readily  avail- 
able in  adequate  amounts  and  on  reasonable 
terms; 

(3)  the  need  to  facilitate  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  private  financial  Instltutloni 
and  Investors  In  financing  small  buslneai 
Investment  companies  and  eligible  small 
business  concerns;  and 

(4)  the  need  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
and  of  banks  and  other  private  financial  in- 
stitutions through  the  program  of  assistance 
provided  vmder  tnls  Act. 

Provision  of  equity  capital  to  small  business 
investment  companies 
Sec  43.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  fimctlon  at  tbe 
Bank  to  provide  a  source  of  needed  equity 
capital  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies which  meet  the  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity promulgated  by  the  Board  under  section 
42,  by  advancing  funds  to  such  concern* 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tb* 
Board. 

(b)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to  supply 
equity  capital  to  any  eligible  small  busineea 
Investment  company  through  the  purchase 
of  either  the  common  stock  or  the  preferred 
stock  issued  by  such  small  business  Invest- 
ment company. 

(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  stock  of  any 
one    small    business    Investment    company 
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acQuired  and  held  by  the    Michigan  State   Senate   consistently— 


„  hft   acQulred   and   held   by  the  Michigan    State    JSenaie    consiswjuwjr- 

^ucb  f*y    one  time  shaU  not  exceed  the  over  the  years— vetoed  progressive  leg 

B***^  *    r    „-  ~»ntum  of  the  paid-in  capital  «-i«ti^«   Vv^fVi   ni»iHnd   and   wanted  by  i 

Ifltaer  of  5  per  ccui-u^ ^  j-  ^^  ^^^  ,«,ii*rt 


•TSf.  h.mk  or  25  per  centum  of  the  Issued 

^mi.  investment  company. 

of  loan   funds  to  small  business 
investment  companies 
44    (a)  The    Bank   Is   authorized  to 


provision 


Stc. 


and  subject  to 


-.kii  loans,  in  the  manner 
"Sterns  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre 
•!SLr  to  the  Board,  to  small  business  In- 
""^nt  companies  which  meet  the  stand- 
'!!irellXuty  promulgated  by  the  Board 
•^.r  sStlon  42.  m  order  to  provide  such 
^n^erM  with  funds  needed  for  their  financ- 

^b'f^SS^'n^ade  under  this  section  may 
K«  made  directly,  or  In  cooperation  with 
SnS  or  other  lending  Institutions,  through 
^nSnts  to  participate  on  an  Immediate 
or  deferred  basis. 

Purchase  of  Bank  stock  by  small  business 
investment  companies 
SBC  45  (a)  Whenever  the  Bank  advances 
funds' to  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
S5y  under  section  43  or  section  44  such 
S  business  Investment  company  shall  be 
Sred  to  become  a  stockholder  of  tiie  Bank 
bf  investing  In  the   common  stock  of  the 

''*i^'  A  small  business  Investment  company 
receiving  equity  capital  from  the  Bank  pur- 
SSt  tJ  section  43  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  Investing 
to  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  so 
provided  by  the  Bank. 

(c)  A  small  business  Investment  company 
receiving  loan  funds  from  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  section  44  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  investing 
In  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank  an  amount 
equal  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  by 
the  Bank;  provided,  however,  that  the  maxi- 
mum funds  so  Invested  by  the  small  business 
Investment  company  shall  not  exceed  5 
per  centimi  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided 
by  the  Bank. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF    1961 

The  Senate  resvuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
fleld  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  pending 
business  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    It  has. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  started  to  make  some  remarks, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  I  relinquished 
the  floor.  Since  I  had  not  gotton  very 
far  in  my  remarks.  I  shall  start  from  the 
beginning  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  earlier  speech  op- 
posing the  various  efforts  in  Congress  to 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
legislative  apportionment,  I  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  remarks  to 
the  situation  in  Michigan. 

I  cited  numerous  examples  of  how  a 
rural-dominated,       minority -controlled 


islation  both  needed  and  wanted  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Further,  I  pointed  out  how  this  tyran- 
nical minority  usurped  the  appointive 
powers  of  the  Governor  and  indulged  in 
the  most  outrageous  gerrymandering  of 
legislative  and  congressional  districts  for 
partisan  advantage. 

Today,  I  intend  to  deal  with  this  issue 
of  equal  representation  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense  and  discuss  some  of  its  national 
implications. 

In  my  view,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
vital  issue  to  come  before  the  Congress 
in  this  century.  Certainly,  it  is  the  most 
important  matter  to  come  before  the 
Senate  during  the  10  years  I  have  served 
in  this  body. 
Why  do  I  say  that? 

Because  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic,  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  achieving 
a  truly  democratic  and  fairly  representa- 
tive government  at  the  State  level. 

This  is  due  entirely — in  my  mind — to 
the  historic  apportionment  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Courts-first,  in  Baker 
against  Carr,  and  second,  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd — 
and  there  seems  to  be  substantial  agree- 
ment on  all  sides— that  fair  apportion- 
ment of  our  State  legislatures  and  in  our 
congressional  districts  would  still  be  a  re- 
mote probabUity  in  the  distant  future- 
were  it  not  for  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle   established   by   the   Supreme 

In  my  previous  remarks,  I  cited  the 
Michigan  experience  as  an  example  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  equal  rep- 
resentation through  the  legislative  route. 
The  experiences  of  many  other  States 
confirms  this. 

Many  years  ago— back  in  the  1920  s— 
H  L  Mencken— who  was  an  implacable 
foe  of  what  he  described  as  "barnyard 
government"  asserted  that  the  strangle- 
hold maintained  on  most  State  legisla- 
tures by  rural  minorities  was  "not  only 
unjust  and  undemocratic;  it  is  absurd." 
He  predicted  that  it  "could  not  last." 

But  Mencken  was  wrong.  What  he 
called  "barnyard  government"  has  not 
only  lasted,  it  has  become  even  more  ab- 
surd as  the  population  of  the  country 
shifted  from  countryside  to  city  and  from 
central  city  to  suburb. 

UntU  these  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  1960's,  malapportion- 
ment and  minority  control  have  repulsed 
all  efforts  by  the  downtrodden  urban 
majority  to  obtain  reUef. 

A  major  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
bias,  once  built  in.  is  almost  impossible 
to  remove  by  political  means  because  the 
politicians  simply  will  not  vote  them- 
selves out  of  ofBce. 

Legislative  apportionments,  no  matter 
how  outrageously  unfair,  have  been 
"frozen"  into  State  constitutions  by 
amendment  with  no  provision  for  change. 
Rural  minorities  have  further  protected 
themselves  with  cunningly  devised  pro- 
cedures to  make  change  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  practically  impossible. 

And  now  we  have  serious  efforts  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  nullify  the 


Supreme  Court  apportionment  decisions 
and,  in  effect,  deny  forever,  the  one 
chance  that  the  urban  majority  of  this 
country  has  for  fair  and  equal  represen- 
tation in  both  the  State  legislatures  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  I  last  spoke  on  this  issue  in  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
approved  the  so-called  Tuck  bUl.  We 
debate  here  the  Dirksen  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  biU.  ^  *w    -»% -v 

The  Dirksen  amendment  and  the  Tuck 
bill  have  the  same  intent  and  are  equally 
dangerous  because  the  purpose  of  both 
is  to  remove  the  issue  of  legislative  ap- 
portionment from  Supreme  Court  juris- 
diction. „  ^  ^.  , 
The  Tuck  bill  would  accomplish  this 
by  a  law  of  dubious  constitutionality. 

The  Dirksen  amendment — which  I 
think  is  even  more  dangerous— would 
"buy  time"  so  that  an  effort  could  be 
made  to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  juris- 
diction in  apportionment  cases  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Presumably,  malapportioned  legisla- 
tures that  the  Supreme  Court  already 
has  held  to  be  illegally  constituted  in 
several  States  would  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  effort  to  legaUze  them- 
selves. 
The  logic  of  this  escapes  me. 
I  am  opposed  to  all  efforts  to  nullify, 
delay,  cancel,  repeal,  or  postpone  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  apportion- 
ment—be they  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
bill,  a  rider  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  or  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  intend  to  oppose  them  with  all 
resources  at  my  command  and  that  in- 
cludes voting  against  the  foreign  aid  bill 
if  this  noxious  proposal  is  a  part  of  that 

lUCELSUTC  • 

I  am  opposed  to  removing  apportion- 
ment from  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  undemocratic  in  its  pur- 
pose and  intended  result. 

Second.  It  is  a  reactionary  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide  of  history  that  has  enor- 
mous potential  for  bitter,  divisive  strife. 
Third.  It  is  based  on  the  indefensible 
premise  that  an  American  citizen  living 
in  a  rural  area  is  superior  or  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  lying  in  a  city  or  suburb,  and 
thus  should  be  given  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  dangerous  intrusion  up- 
on the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
in  our  Government  and  would  establish 
a  perilous  legislative  precedent. 
'Fifth.  It  would  prolong  minority  con- 
trol in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
thus  make  the  Congress  less  responsive 
to  the  national  will. 

Sixth.  It  would  further  weaken  the 
role  of  the  State  government. 

Seventh.  It  would  further  enfeeble  the 
principle  of  political  party  responsibility 
and  accountability  which  is  essential  to 
the  successful  operaton  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy. 

I  now  propose  to  examine  these  seven 
points  In  some  detail: 
First,  why  is  it  undemocratic? 
It  Is  undemocratic  because  It  seeks  to 
preserve  a  system  of  minority  rule,  while 
democracy  requires  equality  of  repre- 
sentation. 
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The  vei  y  word  "danocracy"  was  cre- 
ated to  distinguish  government  by  the 
pe(H>le  frG  in  government  by>klng8  or  aris- 
tocrats. 

In  deaocratic  countries,  the  people 
elect  repi  ssentatives  who  are  continued 
in  offlce  b;  reelection  so  long  as  they  car- 
ry out  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  Is  a  f  indamental  premise  of  democ- 
racy that  "all  men  are  created  equal" — 
as  we  so  p  roudly  asserted  In  our  Declara- 
tion of  In  lependence. 

TUs  m(  ans  that  all  citizens  must  have 
equal  poll  leal  rights.  And  the  most  Im- 
portant p(  Utlcal  right,  if  "government  of, 
by.  and  f(  ir  the  people"  Is  to  endure,  Is 
equality  cf  representation  according  to 
the  princfcle  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

If  a  mil  orlty  of  the  people,  with  over- 
weighted irotlng  power  in  a  legislature, 
can  contliually  frustrate  the  will  and 
desires  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  this 
principle  b  violated. 

An  argument  made  by  those  who  favor 
the  malasportioned  status  quo  is  that, 
even  in  a  democracy,  the  rights  of  the 
minority  nust  be  protected.    I  agree. 

The  rig  its  of  the  minorities  should  be 
protected- -and  they  are — but  not  by 
giving  th(m  the  power  to  rule  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mlnorlt  es  are  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  eiforced  through  the  courts, 
through  lules  of  legislative  procedure, 
and  other  methods. 

The  rig  it  of  protection,  however,  does 
not  inclw  e  the  right  to  determine  policy 
for  the  mc  Jorlty. 

Itiose  V  ho  would  perpetuate  minority 
rule  expn  ss  horror  at  the  prospect  that 
one  or  twc  large  counties  would  dominate 
the  goven  ment  of  a  State. 

To  me,  this  Is  a  specious  argument 
because  11  assumes  that  aU  residents  of 
these  lari  e  counties  have  Identical  in- 
terests th  it  are  in  conflict  with  the  rest 
of  the  Sta  e. 

We  all  mow  that  many  different  oc- 
cupationa ,  religious,  ethnic,  and  polit- 
ical groui  s  live  within  every  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  do  no  i  believe  there  is  any  way  to 
identify  ii  terest  groups,  as  such,  for  pur- 
poses of  I  fecial  representation,  without 
violating  he  principle  of  equal  repre- 
sentation Df  each  citizen,  as  an  indlvld- 
uaL 

Second,  I  contend  that  this  effort  to 
repeal  or  ]  lulllfy  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
apportion nent  decision  is  a  reactionary 
attempt  t)  stem  the  tide  of  history. 

What  i£  more,  it  has  a  great  potential 
for  bitter,  llvislve  strife. 

The  en;lre  tlirust  of  history  in  the 
Western  \  ^orld,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
been  towa  :d  a  more  direct  translation  of 
the  desire ;  of  the  people  into  the  policies 
of  the  Ocvemment.  This  hi  turn,  has 
led  to  a  \1111ngness  to  experiment  with 
reforms  Ir  hopes  of  solving  the  problems 
of  a  chani  Ing  world. 

In  gene  -al,  there  has  been  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  franchise — the  right  to  vote — 
both  in  th  e  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

As  ineq  lalitles  in  representation  were 
eliminatec ,  democracy  flourished.  The 
rise  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
West  is  tie  history  of  the  removal  of 
dass  priv  lege  from  government. 


The  first  to  win  representation  In  gov- 
ernment from  the  kings  and  the  emperors 
were  the  lords  and  the  princes  who 
claimed  that  noble  birth  entitled  them  to 
special  political  rights. 

As  democracy  grew,  the  right  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Government  was  ex- 
tended to  the  "commoners."  A  whole 
series  of  historic  struggles  have  been 
fought  to  eliminate  special  qiialiflcatlons 
for  voting  based  upon  ancestry,  property, 
religion,  race,  sex.  and  colonial  status. 

Extension  of  the  democratic  processes 
in  the  United  States  has  been  a  some- 
what gradual  process  even  though  the 
direction  has  mostly  been  forward.  It 
took  time  before  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  popular  government  were 
removed. 

The  direct  election  of  US.  Senators, 
and  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 
of  public  officials  are  relatively  recent 
changes. 

Conversely,  the  argument  has  been 
made  by  opponents  of  equal  representa- 
tion that  we  should  not  "upset  tradition." 

I  am  Indebted  to  a  Michigan  con- 
stituent. Mr.  Maurice  Waters,  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  science  at 
Wayne  State  University,  for  an  eloquent 
rebuttal  to  this  argument. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  urging  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  Mr. 
Waters  said  in  part : 

As  for  the  argument  that  historically  we 
have  had  a  malapportionment  system  and 
that  therefore  we  ought  not  upset  tradition, 
one  need  only  reply  that  any  tradition  which 
encompasses  Injustice  is  not  worth  citing  as 
a  ground  for  Its  continuation. 

We  have  long  since  recognized  this  by 
virtue  of  having  freed  the  slaves,  given 
women  the  right  to  vote,  and,  in  the  past 
several  years  engaged  in  efforts  to  supple- 
ment oxir  ideals  of  civil  rights. 

In  every  instance  cited,  tradition  had  to 
be  overcome,  but  It  is  equally  true  that  those 
who  had  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  lack 
of  Justice  which  those  traditions  represented, 
saw  fit  to  take  appropriate  action. 

My  dismay  and  concern  regarding  the 
present  moves  to  thwart  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  Is  deep,  because  I  feel  that  many 
basic  needs  confronting  the  American 
people  have  been  partially  or  totally  Ignored, 
in  large  measure  because  millions  have  been 
inadequately  represented  •   •   •. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  In  this  area  of 
ignored  needs  that  there  exists  a  great 
potential  for  bitter  division  and  strife 
among  the  American  people. 

To  millions  of  city-dwelling  Americans 
concerned  with  an  equal  voice  In  their 
State  legislatures,  the  Supreme  Court 
has.  Indeed,  been  "the  court  of  last  re- 
sort". Frustrated  by  constitutionally 
frozen  districts  and  defeated  In  their 
efforts  to  change  matters  at  the  polls, 
they  have  turned  finally  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  relief. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  bar  them 
from  this  last  avenue  of  assistance. 

One  of  the  compelling  arguments  for 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  that  It  would  take  the  issue  of  equal 
treatment  out  of  the  streets  and  put  it 
in  the  courts,  where  it  belonged. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  most  convinete. 
argument  on  the  side  of  sui;^x>rtiiiff^S* 
the  Senator  has  been  saying  i«5 
ignored  needs  and  about  how  malaonm 
tioned  legislatures  have  prevented  ^[1 
people  from  getting  the  kind  of  reS 
and  legislation  which  they  want  wS 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  m^ 
igan.  Indeed,  by  far,  the  best  expoSlon 
on  that  subject  was  given  by  the  senlm 
Senator  from  Michigan  earlier  tat 
speech  which  he  delivered,  in  that 
speech  the  Senator  cited  case  after  caw 
In  which,  as  I  understood.  State  senators 
who  constituted  a  minority  in  the  Mich- 
igan  State  Senate  but  represented  a  very 
big  majority  of  the  Michigan  people 
voted  for  reforms  and  for  badly  needed 
programs,  but  were  frustrated  by  those 
senators  who  constituted  a  majority  of 
the  State  senate  but  a  minority  of  the 
people.  Those  senators  voted  agalnat 
the  meeisures. 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  those  circum- 
stances, unless  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  honored,  this  inability  of 
the  State  legislatures  and  State  govern- 
ments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
will  continue,  be  expanded,  and  be  mul- 
tiplied throughout  the  country  by  the 
nimiber  of  States  that  we  have? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  certainly  is 
true.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  referring 
to  my  previous  remarks.  I  documented 
and  provided  irrefutable  evidence,  nam- 
ing the  incidents  involved,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  Senate  that  represented 
the  minority  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  was  able  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  representatives  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  kind  of  argiunent  which  has 
been  very  telling.  It  is  true  that  when 
we  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  in  the  Chamber  has  been 
small — perhaps  very  few.  Nevertheless, 
the  debate  is  reported  to  the  country.  It 
Is  read  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  speech  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  a  few  weeks  ago  was  obvi- 
ously considered  by  other  Senators. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
probably  the  most  dramatic  switch  in 
congressional  sentiment  that  has  taJcen 
place  in  a  long  time  was  demonstrated 
yesterday  when  the  Tuck  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  by  40  or  50  votes— not 
an  overwhelming  number,  but  a  decisive 
victory — was  brought  up  In  the  Senate. 
Judging  from  the  performance  in  the 
House,  if  that  bill  had  come  up  In  the 
Senate  without  any  debate  a  month  ago, 
it  Is  clear  that  it  would  have  passed.  But 
what  happened  after  our  debate?  It  did 
not  pass  the  Senate.  It  was  defeated 
crushed  by  a  vote  of  56  to  21,  which  was 
about  as  bad  as  beating  as  any  proposal 
that  has  passed  this  House  has  received 
here  In  a  long  time. 

What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  do- 
ing today  Is  making  his  carefully  rea- 
soned and  persuasive  speech  is  not  merely 
passing  time  but,  it  seems  to  me,  he  i> 
winning  ipeople  who  have  open  minds  and 
are  willing  to  consider  the  issue  and  the 
merits  of  the  argument,  winning  people 
to  our  side.  Debate  has  done  this  and 
it  is  being  done  every  day  the  debate 
continues. 


^  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
*'^rnm  wSonsin  for  his  complimen- 
•^  Sprits  I  assure  him  that  every- 
^  '^^M  said  about  my  feeble  efforts 
*%?'c2?SSd  be  said  for  him,  but 
»  ^SSh  greater  degree,  because  he 
L  bSS  a  real  leader  in  this  effort  to 
;^"the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

^^'  President,  the  proponents  of 
^itus  quo  malapportionment  now  pro- 
STto  take  the  question  of  equal  voice 
"ffhP  ballot  box  out  of  the  courts  and 
f^ve  the  aggrieved  citizens  only  the  re- 

«'?7o°not'''sS?that  nuUiflcation  of 
♦hi  suoreme  Court  "one  man,  one  vote 
KoS  wo)ild  result  in  immediate  street 

'''St  ^I^think^'perhaps  that  a  good  case 
„«,,id  be  made  for  the  argument  that 
SSe  of  the  unfortunate  rioting  we  are 
!Serlencing  this  summer  is  caused-to 
"?L-i)y  the  failure  of  malapportioned, 
SJaSominated  State  legislatures  to 
SSJe  any  attempt  at  all  to  so  ve  the 
^nt  social  and  economic  problems  of 
Se  big  cities  within  their  jurisdiction. 

And  if  we  confirm  this  minority  con- 
trol for  years  to  come,  the  ignored  prob- 
S  of  the  big  cities  and  the  suburbs 
wUl  become  even  more  explosive,  and  the 
desperate  efforts  to  solve  them  even  more 

They  wiU  be  aggravated  even  more  by 
the  continuing  shift  of  population  from 
the  farm  to  the  city— a  movement  that 

Is  Inevitable.  ...^^v.*.    ^ 

This  massive  population  shift  tnat  al- 
ready has  changed  our  country  from  a 
rural,  smalltown  society  to  an  urban, 
highly  industrialized  nation  makes  in- 
evitable the  eventual  defeat  of  the  effort 
to  deny  equal  voting  privileges  to  the 
city-dwelling  majority. 

It  might  well  be  said  that  the  longer 
this  justice  is  denied  and  delayed,  the 
more  drastic  will  be  the  reaction  when 
equality  is  finally  achieved  and  the 
majority  does  indeed  govern. 

My  third  basic  criticism  of  malappor- 
tionment—and  the  efforts  to  perpetuate 
It— Is  it  is  based  on  the  indefensible  pre- 
mise that  an  American  citizen  living  in 
a  rural  area  is  somehow  superior  to  an 
American  citizen  living  in  a  great  city 
or  suburb. 

This  is  an  inherent,  though  often  un- 
spoken argument  of  the  malapportion- 
ers— that  only  those  who  live  in  the  wide 
open  spaces  can  be  entrusted  with  self- 
government  and  that  there  is  something 
Inherently  wicked  and  evU  in  city  and 
suburb,  that  disqualifies  those  who  live 
there  from  exercising  equal  power  at 
the  ballot  box. 

This  viewpoint  was  never  true— even 
during  the  pioneer  days  when  it  received 
its  widest  credence,  and  it  is  preposterous 
that  It  would  continue  to  survive  in  our 
urban  society  today. 

The  overwhehning  majority  of  maU 
I  am  receiving  on  this  issue  from  Michi- 
gan is  in  opposition  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  the  Tuck  bill. 

At  the  latest  count,  I  had  received  only 
five  letters  urging  me  to  support  status 
quo  malapportionment,  compared  to 
more  than  100  in  opposition.    And  two 


of  the  five  "pro"  letters  were  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Lumberman's  As- 
sociation. 

My  fourth  major  objection  to  the  Dirk- 
sen-Tuck  proposals  Is  that  they  consti- 
tute a  dangerous  intrusion  upon  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  in  our 
Government  and  would  establish  a  peril- 
ous legislative  precedent. 

As  a  resident  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  wrote 
me  recently : 

For  if  Congress  passed  an  unconstitutional 
law,  it  could  Blmultaneously  pass  a  provision 
withdrawing  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
on  that  law.  Obviously,  this  precedent 
would  gravely  endanger  the  people. 


The  basic  question  here  may  be  broken 
down  into  three  parts: 

First.  Can  Congress  withdraw  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  over  State 
legislative  apportionment? 

Second.  Can  Congress  prohibit  judi- 
cial review  in  any  Federal  court  of  a 
question  concerning  a  violation  of  the 
VS.  Constitution,  and 

Third.  Can  Congress  withdraw  juris- 
diction over  such  a  question  from  the 
inferior  Federal  courts  and  at  the  same 
time    deny    appellate    review    by    the 
Supreme  Court  over  such  decisions  by 
the  highest  courts  of  the  various  States? 
If  apportionment  jurisdiction  is  taken 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  a  dangerous 
precedent   will   have   been   established. 
This  precedent^withdrawal  of  jurisdic- 
tion—would in  effect  destroy  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances— the  check  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  invalidate  an  uncon- 
stitutional statute— and  result  in  a  radi- 
cal change  in  constitutional  structure. 
These  specific  questions  have  not  been 
finally    disposed    of    by    the    Supreme 

Court.  .  „ 

The  celebrated  McCardle  case  of  Re- 
construction days  is  often  cited  as  prece- 
dent for  congressional  withdrawal  of 
jurisdictional  authority  from  the  Su- 
preme Court.  ,,  ^ 

William  H.  McCardle.  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  editor  of  the  Vicksburg,  Miss.. 
Times  during  the  Reconstruction  period 
after  the  Civil  War.  He  was  outspoken 
in  his  editorial  criticism  of  the  Union 
troops,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
occupation  forces  had  him  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  on  charges  of  what 
amounted  to  sedition. 

McCardle,  alleging  unlawful  restraint 
and  challenging  the  validity  of  the  Re- 
construction Acts  which  were  the  au- 
thority for  his  arrest,  filed  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  of  southern  Mississippi. 

The  writ  was  issued,  but  after  a  hear- 
ing McCardle  was  returned  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  military  authorities.  He 
then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  looked  very  much  like  he  might  win, 
since  the  Court  had  previously  held  un- 
constitutional the  Reconstruction  Act 
requiring  test  oaths  from  southerners. 

Arguments  were  heard  on  the  case,  but 
before  the  Justices  could  hold  conference 
and  reach  a  decision,  the  Congress  in 
1868  intervened,  enacting  a  statute  with- 
drawing appellate  jurisdiction  from  the 
Supreme  Court  in  habeas  corpus  cases. 

The  issue  then  became  whether  the 
Court  had  jurisdiction,  in  Ught  of  the  new 


law,  and  the  Court  held  that  It  did  not, 
dismissing  the  case. 

A  few  years  later,  the  Congress  evi- 
dently regretting  what  It  had  done,  re- 
pealed this  ill-advised  law. 

Although  the  McCardle  case  is  cited 
as  a  precedent,  there  is  some  question 
whether  it  would  be  appUcable  in  the 
present  instance. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Court  was 
not  faced  with  the  question  of  total 
denial  of  Federal  judicial  review  of  Fed- 
eral constitutional  questions,  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Tuck  biU  and— eventually— 
by  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Court  would  sustahi  as  constitutional, 
legislation  denying  both  original  juris- 
diction and  judicial  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  State  court  decisions  on 
matters  of  legislative  apportionment. 

As  Anthony  Lewis  stated  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  16,  1964: 

Foreclosing  enforcement  of  the  right  to 
equal  representation  would  toe  a  precedent 
for  picking  out  any  other  constitutional 
right  that  Congress  did  not  Uke  at  the  mo- 
ment and  excluding  it  from  the  courts. 


In  other  words,  denial  of  equal  voting 
rights  today  could  be  followed  by  denial 
of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  worship 
tomorrow,  given  the  appropriate  emo- 
tional and  political  climate. 

My  fifth  point  in  opposition  to  freez- 
ing the  status  quo  on  legislative  malap- 
portionment is  that  it  would  prolong 
minority  control  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  thus  make  the  Congress 
less  responsive  to  the  national  will. 

Malapportioned  State  legislatures  have 
a  habit  of  stamping  their  distorted  image 
upon  congressional  districts  within 
their  own  State,  as  we  know  from  bitter 
experience  in  Michigan. 

And  while  the  Constitution  requires 
that  the  States  be  represented  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  according  to 
the  population  of  the  several  States,  the 
distribution  of  that  representation  with- 
in the  State  is  determined  by  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  making  a 
most  important  address  on  the  matter  of 
reapportionment,  and,  needless  to  say, 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken,  which  I  think  is  com- 
pletely sound  both  legally  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  justice  and  equity. 

I  had  called  to  my  attention  by  a 
rather  prominent  member  of  the  Johnson 
administration  the  other  day  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  won- 
der if  my  friend  from  Michigan  saw  it.  I 
thought  I  would  put  it  in  the  Record. 
It  is  written  by  a  colunmist  named 
Arthur  Hoppe,  and  it  is  entiUed  "Fahr- 
play  for  Rocks." 

Does  the  Senator  recall  having  seen  it? 
Mr.  McNAMARA .  I  do  not  recall  hav- 
ing read  it.  ,  ^  * 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  article  points  out: 
Our  Supreme  Court  says  we  have  to  re- 
arrange our  Stete  legislatures  to  conform  to 
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Intends  to  organize  a  spe- 

to  see  to  it  that  the  rocks 

tteatment.    He  points  out  that 

of  those  who  want  to  see  every 

a  vote  must  bring  a  lump  to 


can  Just  stir  up  our  brothers, 

to  seek  their   freedom   now,  we 

(  ur  rightful  place  In  omi  society. 


Mr.  Praident,  if  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  agreeable,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tc  have  the  article  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  thL  point. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  tl  oroughly  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment expr  essed.  Whether  it  is  measured 
in  terms  c  f  rocks  or  trees  or  acres,  or  by 
whatever  yardstick,  it  all  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion:  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  it, 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  id  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Paisplat  fob  Rocks! 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Coiirt  says  we  have  to  re- 
State  legislatures  to  conform  to 
doctrine  of  "one-man,  one- 
naturally  this  has  deeply  angered 
committed  to  the  truly  demo- 
pt  of  equal  representation  for 
rocks,  trees,  gravel  pits,  wheat- 
mines,  and  oil  wells. 

great,  economically  Important 
to  go  unrepresented,"  cries  our 
of  commerce,  "Just  because 
in  population?"     "Would  that 
?    Of  course  not.    It's  rank  dis- 
hy those  narrow-minded  bigots 
in  hximan  supremacy, 
dlnate  the  efforts  of  all  us  flght- 
intolerance   and    injustice,    I'm 
National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
of  Rocks.    Let  us  march  forward 
the  ringing  battle  cry:  "One 
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must    reapportion    our   State 
let  us  do  so  fairly.     Look  at  the 
t  is  now.    We  have  80  assembly- 
lower  house,  each  elected  on  the 
populaton.     Pair  enough.     Humans 
a  voice,  too. 
^tate  senate  is  a  complete  hodge- 
Is  often  pointed  out,  the  State 
frofc  Los  Angeles,  the  able  Mr.  Tom 
7  million  people.     But  who 
I  lost  rural  senators  must  struggle 
ov(  irwhelming    odds    to    guard    the 
-  ipterests  of  at  least  six  times  that 
Is  this  fair? 

of  our  State  senators  repre- 

wells  also  have  people  in  their 

can  scarcely  imagine  the  diffl- 

caxisea.     For  no  man  can  serve 

And  consequently  our  oil  wells 

not   receiving   the   full-time 

1  epresentation  they  deserve. 

obvloiisly    only    one    equitable 

iringlng  order  out  of  this  chaos: 

tnbljrmen  continue  to  represent 

allow   our   distinguished   State 

represent  rocks.    Not  only  rocks. 

trees,  gravel  pits,  oil  wells,  and 

senator  for  each,  I  say — a  dedl- 

who  could  devote  full  time 

special  Interest  he  represents. 

dart  time,  a*  he  does  now. 


bit 


Yes,  rock  lovers,  we  must  end  this  taxation 
of  oil  wells  without  adequate  representation. 
We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  exploitation  of 
our  resources  by  revenue  agents.  We  must 
lift  up  our  downtrodden  gravel. 

Ah,  the  fervor  of  us  upholders  of  true 
democracy  brings  a  lump  to  your  throat. 
And  if  we  can  Just  stir  up  our  brothers,  the 
rocks,  to  seek  their  freedom  now,  we  shall 
win  our  rightful  place  in  our  society.  In  a 
landslide. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
legislature  controlled  by  a  rural  minority 
usually  ties  itself  into  gerr>'mandering 
knots  in  order  to  give  a  rural,  conserva- 
tive weighting  to  its  congressional  dele- 
gation, at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
represented  cities  and  suburbs. 

As  a  result,  the  city  dweller  is  denied 
equal  voice  in  both  his  State  and  National 
legislatures. 

A  Congress  that  is  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  Nation's  rural  and  conserva- 
tive community  has  difficulty  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly-growing, 
urban-centered  society. 

A  recent  study  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  indicates  that  of  the  435  Rep- 
resentatives, 250  came  from  districts  that 
were  rural-based.  Furthermore,  most 
congressional  districts  of  this  type  are 
fairly  "safe"  politically.  According  to 
the  Quarterly  study,  about  300  congres- 
sional seats  almost  never  change  party 
hands,  leaving  only  125  seats  that  are 
genuinely  competitive. 

As  a  result,  conservatives  of  both 
parties  become  entrenched  in  dominant 
positions  on  the  all-important  commit- 
tees. They  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  preoccupied  with  the  narrow  con- 
cerns of  their  districts  at  the  expense  of 
national  needs. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  such  needed 
programs  as  aid  to  depressed  areas,  man- 
power training,  urban  renewal,  mass 
transit,  slum  clearance,  air  and  water 
pollution  control  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency comes  from  the  over-represented 
rural  areas. 

The  fact  that  many  of  these  programs 
have  managed  to  scrape  through  the 
Congress  in  recent  years — often  in  di- 
luted and  inadequate  form — is  no  argu- 
ment for  continuing  malapportionment. 
It  merely  emphasizes  the  need  for 
correction. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  writing  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Wesberry  against  Sanders,  in  October 
1963,  that  struck  down  a  Georgia  con- 
gressional districting  law,  stated  in  part: 
We  agree  with  the  district  court  that  the 
1931  Georgia  apportionment  grossly  dis- 
criminates against  voters  In  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District. 

If  the  Federal  Constitution  intends  that 
when  qualified  voters  elect  Members  of  Con- 
gress, each  vote  be  given  as  much  weight  as 
any  other  vote,  then  this  statute  cannot 
stand. 

We  hold  that,  construed  in  its  historical 
context,  the  command  of  article  1,  section 
2,  that  Representatives  be  chosen  "by  the 
people  of  the  several  States"  means  that  as 
nearly  as  is  practicable  one  man's  vote  in  a 
congressional  election  is  worth  as  much  as 
another's. 

A  fifth  basic  objection  to  continuation 
of  legislative  malapportionment  is  that 
it  would  further  weaken  the  role  of  State 
government  in  our  society. 


It  Is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  m«^ 
vociferous  proponents  of  StataTrShr 
are  most  prominenUy  identified  tiTal 
campaign  to  cancel  the  Supreme  cLm^t 
jurisdicUon  over  legislative  apDortS 
ment,  since  it  is  the  rural-domSSi 
State  legislatures  that  have  ignored  th. 
20th  century  problems  of  their  mebS! 
poUtan  areas  that  are  most  respoiuS 
for  their  own  decline.  «iwn«U>te 

In  my  earUer  remarks  I  described  ho* 
a  rural  minority  controUed  State  senau 
in  Michigan  had  exercised  a  ruthlaa 
series  of  legislative  vetoes  over  progr^ 
sive  programs  proposed  by  a  populajw 
elected  Governor  and  favored  by  a  clear 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Michigan  ex- 
perience is  unique.  It  has  been  dupu' 
cated  hi  many  States  hi  aU  secUona  of 
the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  legislatures  of  thta 
country  have  remained  citadels  of  con- 
conservatism  during  the  past  50  years 
at  a  time  when  the  liberal  sentiments 
have  been  oonflned  to  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  Government. 

Despairing  of  assistance  from  their 
State  Capitols  in  solving  the  severe  prob- 
lems of  industrial  development  and 
urban  growth,  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  turn  to  the 
Congress  for  Federal  help — in  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewal,  mass  transit,  hos- 
pital construction,  and  other  critical 
areas. 

By  placing  undue  emphasis  on  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  social  need;  by 
making  niggardly  appropriations  for  ed- 
ucation, welfare,  mental  health;  by 
shortchanging  the  cities  in  the  distri- 
bution of  tax  moneys,  the  rural-domi- 
nated legislatures  have  been  a  primary 
cause  of  the  drastic  decline  of  the  role 
of  the  State  government. 

I  believe — as  I  have  said  previously— 
that  when  and  if  the  States  achieve  truly 
representative  government  much  of  the 
noisy  arguments  over  States  rights  versus 
concentration  of  power  in .  Washington 
will  disappear. 

Truly  representative  State  govern- 
ments— working  in  harmony  with  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments  to  meet  the 
problems  of  America  that  confront  us  in 
the  1960's — will  win  back  the  prestige 
and  esteem  they  once  had. 

But  if  we  seek  to  perpetuate  the  mal- 
apportionment that  has  brought  about 
their  present  state  of  ineffectiveness  and 
public  disrepute.  State  government  will 
continue  to  wither  and  decline. 

Finally,  to  prolong  legislative  malap- 
portionment would  be  to  further  enfeeble 
the  principle  of  political  party  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  which  I  believe 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  a  representative  democracy. 

Political  scientists,  generally,  are  in 
agreement  that  inequal  apportionment 
handicaps  pohtical  party  responsibility; 
that  modem  democracies  depend  upon 
political  parties  to  make  representative 
institutions  work. 

An  urban,  industrial  society  such  as 
ours  needs  the  help  of  political  parties 
to  narrow  down  the  field  of  potential 
candidates;  to  find  a  simple,  short-hand 
way  of  knowing  what  candidates  stand 
for,  and  to  take  on  the  chores  of  orga- 
nizing and  financing  election  campalgni- 
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Mr.  MCNAMARA.    I  ttiank  the  Sena-  ^^^p^,,^,V°^*r^f^^^^^ 

tor  for  emphasizing  that  point.    It  Im-  StaJf^P^^^j  unction  that  there  should 

pressed  me  in  that  manner  be  periodirapportionment  after  the  de- 

Thus,  unequal  apportionment  of  the  ^^p^"""''!-^^  according  to  population, 

legislature  made  It  impossible  for  the  ma-  cenmal  census  accoromg  w.  p  h^^  ^^^ 


jority  party  in  the  State  to  assume  its 
proper  responsibiUty  for  the  conduct  of 


»tS^CSnt  the  tw^^^^^^^  Uie  Stat*eTo"ve-^mnent.             ^  ^        ^  ^^ 

provides-or  should  provide    tne  vowrs  ^^^^^  .^  Michigan,  and  in  a  host 

5th  records  on  which  they  can  juage  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  situations,  is 

t,e  candidates^           and  logical  system  governmental    stalemate    and    poUtical 

,f%tfcal  acrntability  1^^^^^^^^^^^  ^Tha^s^ken  here  today,  -  ^  -  ^ 

SnSThere  one  party  with  broad  popular 
aSS^S  efects  a  Governor  by  a  substan- 

^^nS^through  malapportionment  he  is 
foSid  to  deal  with  a  legislature  con- 
Sby  senators  and  representatives- 
SftUy  of  the  other  party-that  have 
SSn  ejected  by  a  minority  of  the  voters^ 
^  an  example  of  this,  I  cite  the  1958 
Pinion  in  Michigan  where  Gov.  G.  Men- 
nen  Williams  was  reelected  to  an  un- 
nrwedented  sixth  term  by  a  handsome 
SluraUty  of  nearly  150.000  votes. 

But  in  the  same  election,  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  each  got  the  same 
number  of  seats  in  the  house  of  repre- 
L^tives,  even  though  the  Democratic 
houi  candidates  received  627.000  more 
votes  statewide. 

In  the  State  senate,  where  malappor- 
tionment was  even  more  flagrant.  Re- 
publicans won  10  more  seats  than  the 
Democrats,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  senatorial  vote— statewide— 
was  45,642  votes  higher  than  the  Repub- 
lican 


Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McNAMARA. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
What  was 


the  di- 


vision of  the  Michigan  State  Senate? 
Did  the  Senator  say  that  there  were  10 
more  Republican  State  senators  than 
Democratic  senators  in  the  1959  legisla- 
ture? .      ., 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  repeat— in  the 
State  senate,  where  malapportionment 
was  even  more  flagrant.  Republicans  won 
10  more  seats  than  the  Democrats,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Democratic  sena- 
torial vote,  statewide,  was  45,642  votes 
higher  than  the  Republican. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  frustration  of  the 
popular  will.  We  have  a  situation  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  vote  for 
representatives  of  one  party.  But  they 
do  not  get  a  majority  in  the  State  senate. 
Instead,  they  get  a  relatively  small  mi- 
nority. Ten  senators  in  a  body  the  size 
of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  would  be 
a  very  clear  and  decisive — in  fact,  almost 
overwhelming— majority.  It  would  be  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Senate.  I  believe 
that  it  is  true  also  of  the  Michigan  State 
Senate. 


Mr.  McNAMARA. 
22  to  12. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
Mr.  McNAMARA. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE 


As  I  recall,  it  was 

Almost  2  to  1. 
That  is  correct. 
I  believe  that  is  a 


dramatic  demonstration  of  the  evils  of 
the  malapportionment  of  the  rotten  bor- 
ough system. 


J.  iia»c  c,t~«.^" as  I  did  on 

August 'l 7, ^^Ith  what  is  unusual  length 

forme.  ,     .  ,  x- 

I  do  so  because  I  feel  that  legislative 
apportiorunent  is  the  most  important  is- 
sue facing  this  Congress. 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  actmg 
with  undue  haste  in  considering  these 
measures  without  public  hearing  and 
without  proper  deliberation. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  extended  discussion  of  this 
vital  matter  so  that  public  opinion  will 
have  time  to  mobilize  and  make  itself 
known  to  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  have  spoken  twice  at 
length  and  am  prepared  to  do  so  again 
in  the  future  should  that  prove  neces- 
sary. ,     ^     .„  ^. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  very  able 
address  which  he  has  just  delivered. 
While  I  did  not  hear  all  of  it,  I  read  it 
all  I  beUeve  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  forthright  statements  that  have 
been  made.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Senator  frctoi  Michigan,  who  is  always 
forthright  in  his  statements  and  in  his 
attitude. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Michigan:  "Behold  a  Senator 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile."  Everyone 
always  knows  where  he  stands.  He  does 
not  make  aiiy  ambiguous  statements.  He 
does  not  cast  any  ambiguous  votes.  His 
statement  wiU  have  a  real  effect  on  pub- 
lic opinion. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  open- 
ing part  of  the  Senator's  address.     It 
sketched  some  of  the  historical  develop- 
ments.   As  I  study  the  pattern  of  legis- 
lative representation,  it  appears  that  the 
rough  outlines  of  the  pattern  of  repre- 
sentation in  most  of  the  States  was  laid 
either  by  1900  or  in  the  years  around 
or  before  1900.    In  Vermont,  the  pattern 
in  the  lower  house  follows  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1793.    That  is  171  years  in  the 
past    I  believe  that  in  most  of  the  States 
the  legislative  districts  were  laid  out  in 
the  years  around  1900.  or  in  the  years 
preceding  1900. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States  was 
a  country  consisting  primarily  of  farms, 
small  towns,  and  small  cities,  and  the 
representation  in  1900  was  approximate- 
ly correct.  It  was  not  precisely  correct, 
for  in  such  States  as  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  there  were 
grave  disparities  hi  the  lower  houses,  and 
in  States  such  as  Rhode  Island,  grave 
disparities  in  the  composition  of  the 
State  senates,  but  in  many  States  it  bore 
a  rough  approximation  to  the  population. 


What  has  happened  recently  has  been 
the  burgeoning  of  cities  and  then  of  the 

suburbs.  ,    i.  j 

I  believe  that  some  figures  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  several  weeks  ago 
are  very  appropriate.  As  late  as  1910, 
only  31  percent  of  the  population  lived 
in  what  might  be  termed  metropolitan 
districts;  that  is,  cities  and  suburbs. 

In  1960,  63  percent  of  the  population 
Uved  in  those  districts.  So  we  had 
changed  from  a  nation  in  which  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  were 
residents  of  metropolitan  areas  to  a  na- 
tion in  which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  were  residents  of  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

In  the  years  since  1960,  this  process 
has  been  accelerating.  I  beUeve  it  Is 
safe  to  say  that  now  two-thirds  of  the 
population  Uve  in  the  cities  and  suburbs, 
with  the  suburbs  becoming  a  constanUy 
increasingly  factor.  Ten  years  from  now, 
probably  70  or  75  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation will  live  in  those  areas.  And  yet. 
in  the  main,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  handed  down,  we  were  con- 
fined to  a  pattern  of  representation  that 
was  laid  down  around  1900,  or.  at  the 
latest,  1910. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  State  leg- 
islatures refused  in  the  main  to  appor- 
tion themselves.   The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision therefore  liberated  the  cities  and 
suburbs  and  offered,  for  the  first  time, 
hope  that  the  legislatures  might  bear 
some  pattern  to  population,  with  all  the 
great    possibiUties    that    this    decision 
opened  up;  namely,  that  the  cities  and 
suburbs   would   now   have,   at   least,   a 
larger  degree  of  home  rule  and  not  be 
subject  to  the  domination  of  a  rural 
minority. 

If  this  process  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, we  could  have  legislatures  which 
would  correspond  to  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  population.  If  this  process 
were  denied,  or  arrested,  smd  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  were  put  through 
which  would  prohibit  the  coiurts  from  in- 
tervening, there  would  be  very  Uttle  pros- 
pect that  the  legislatures  would  redis- 
tribute the  seats.  The  situation  would 
be  frozen  with  a  1900.  or  earUer.  pattern 
of  reapportionment  in  the  face  of  a 
changing  population. 

That  is  the  historic  situation  which  is 
created.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  put 
his  finger  on  it  in  his  usual  forthright 
fashion,  without  any  doubletalk.  He 
made  his  position  clear. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  very  clear  exposition.  There  may  not 
be  many  Senators  hi  the  Chamber  who 
have  heard  the  Senator  speak.  But 
there  are  approximately  50,000  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Congressional  Record.  A 
goodly  percentage  of  those  subscribers 
read  the  Record  every  day.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  has  an  infiuence  on 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  thoughtful 
attorneys  in  small  towns  and  cities  and 
those  Interested  in  government.  So  the 
words  of  the  Senator  will  go  out  across 
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the  count  t  through  the  medium  of  the 
printed  pi  «e.  They  will  have  a  tremen- 
doui  Influ  snce  on  public  opinion.  Again, 
I  thank  t  le  Seziator  from  Michigan  for 
once  agal  i  putting  lu  all  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  M(NAMARA.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tinguishe<  Senator  frcxn  nilnots,  who 
time  and  again  has  expressed  his  deep 
concern,  1  is  dedication,  and  his  desire  to 
support  t  le  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  the  Sena- 
tor talkec  about  malapportionment  that 
has  datec!  bcu^  for  a  great  many  years. 
We  recen  ly  heard  of  the  constitutional 
oonventloi  that  was  held  in  Michigan. 
Governor  Romney  and  those  in  control 
of  that  onstitutlonal  convention  came 
forth  wit  1  a  proposal  based  80  percent 
on  p<vuli  tlon  and  20  percent  on  geog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  EK^nOLAS.  Namely,  our  trees, 
acres,  an(   cows,  as  well  as  pe<^le. 

Mr.  M;NAMARA.  That  is  correct. 
Even  as  1  kte  as  a  year  ago,  this  was  the 
thinking  n  a  great  many  areas  of  the 
country.  So  we  do  not  have  to  go  back 
as  far  as  the  Senator  goes  in  order  to 
show  the  njustlces  that  have  existed  and 
do  exist,  and  would  have  continued  to 
exist  In  t  le  future,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  CO  rrectly  concluded,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  e  reat  landmark  decision  of  the 
Supreme  [Jourt. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  very 
much. 

Mr.  MK30VEIIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  >pportimity  to  express  my  own 
personal  i  appreciation  and  admiration  to 
the  Senat  >r  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senat  or  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
lORE],  th!  Senator  trcmi  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamas  I] ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  others  for 
the  court  geous  and  effective  fight  they 
have  wag  id  here  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
the  past  few  weeks  in  connection  with 
the  so-ca  led  Dlrksen  amendment. 

I  say  luite  frankly  that  when  this 
amendment  was  first  offered,  I  did  not 
fully  reidlze  all  of  Inherent  dangers  in 
the  prop>sal.  But,  after  reading  the 
scholarly  presentations  that  have  been 
made  on  he  floor  of  the  Senate  by  these 
Senators  ;  have  Just  named,  I  have  come 
to  the  cc  nvlction  that  this  is  Indeed  a 
dangeroui  and  ill-advised  proposal.  I 
am  happ '  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  op- 
posing it  here  today. 

I  am  s  rongly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  he  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DxRKsxN]  which  seeks  to  set  aside  a  his- 
toric mil  ig  of  the  Supreme  Court  rela- 
tive to  tlie  apportionment  of  our  State 
leglslatur  is.  The  weaknesses  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen amen  jment  are  many.  The  proposal 
Is  not  onl  r  subject  to  fxmdamental  proce- 
dural ob,  ections;  it  Is  ill-conceived  in 
sub8tanc< .  Hie  seriousness  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  amendment  and  the  dan- 
gerous pi  ecedent  which  would  be  set  by 
its  passaj  e  cannot  be  ignored.  We  may 
be  faclDi  here  the  most  far-reaching, 
historic  d  scislon  of  this  Congress.  Let  no 
one  f aU  o  realize  that  our  decision  on 
this  ame  idment  will  profoundly  influ- 
ence the  'uture  course  and  development 
of  the  A  aerlcan  constitutional  system. 
The  ame  idment  poses  a  grave  blow  to 
the  tradl  lonal  constitutional  principle  of 


Judicial     review;     It     is     procedurally 
unsound. 

On  procedural  grounds,  the  proposal 
is  ill-advised  at  the  outset  because  It  of- 
fers no  opportunity  for  careful  commit- 
tee examination.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  amendment  although 
the  problem  of  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  raises  legal  and  constitu- 
tional issues  of  grave  importance. 

These  complicated  legal  issues  ought 
to  have  been  carefully  explored  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Instead  they  were  pushed  without  care- 
ful and  deliberate  consideration  onto  the 
floor  of  this  body  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  session. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Senate  has  not 
been  able  to  give  this  question  the  care- 
ful examination  it  deserved  and  that  it 
received  by  the  Supreme  Court.  To  set 
aside  what  our  highest  judicial  tribunal 
has  declared  to  be  an  individual  con- 
stitutional right  is  bad  enough.  But  to 
do  so  in  haste,  without  proper  legal 
analysis  and  attention,  is  excessive  legis- 
lative license. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  most  deliberative  body 
in  the  world;  from  its  treatment  of  the 
important  question  now  before  us  one 
wonders  whether  such  a  lofty  description 
is  always  merited.  As  Dean  Rostow  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  pointed  out  in  his 
brilliant  article  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ought  to  be  offered  carefully  and 
thoughtfully.  Yet,  only  because  of  the 
determined  efforts  of  several  Senators, 
most  notably  Senators  Douglas,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Clark,  and  Metcalf  has  public 
opinion  been  alerted  to  the  serious 
danger  posed  by  passage  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  Haste  is  never  a  sound  pro- 
cedure for  fundamental  changes  in  con- 
stitutional law. 

Secondly,  on  procedural  grounds,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  is  a  strange  vehicle  for 
an  amendment  on  the  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  this  technique  is  all  too  clear.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  likelihood  of  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
is  slim.  By  attaching  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  to  this  vital  oversea  pro- 
gram a  way  is  sought  to  circumvent  the 
President's  constitutional  veto  power. 
It  seeks  to  avoid  executive  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment by  attaching  it  to  foreign  assistance 
tmd  American  foreign  CK>licy. 

A  further  objection  to  this  amendment 
is  that  it  is  not  geared  to  the  specific 
needs  and  problems  of  reapportionment 
in  each  individual  State.  In  legislative 
reapportionment  cases  the  Supreme 
Coiut  has  given  great  weight  to  the  vary- 
ing problems  of  the  several  States.  Its 
orders  have  taken  into  account  special 
needs  and  circumstances.  The  proposed 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  orders 
a  blanket  stay  of  all  judicial  proceedings. 
The  current  proposal  is  a  broad  and 
sweeping  one,  very  unlike  the  particular- 
ized opinions  of  the  Court.  Inherent  in 
this  attack  on  the  independence  of  the 
courts  is  a  stifling  of  Judicial  discretion. 

It  has  been  lirged  in  support  of  this 
amendment  that  it  is  intended  to  bring 
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relief  from  the  disruption  caused  bv  th* 
recent  Supreme  Court  deciaion»  tS 
supposed  disruption,  however,  Ib  notlS 
as  compared  to  that  which  wouldbi 
caused  by  the  amendment  now  befw* 
us.  The  amendment  would  void  hart 
won  reapportionment  in  several  8i^ 
and  reinstate  the  inequitable  situatS 
existing  prior  to  the  Supreme  Coiutde- 
cisions.  The  senior  Senator  from  Wis 
consin  has  already  indicated  the  dire 
consequences  that  the  amendtaaent  might 
have  in  his  State.  The  legislatures  of 
numerous  States  have  taken  steps  to 
comply  with  the  Supreme  Court  decl- 
sions.  This  amendment,  If  passed,  would 
tend  to  negate  the  progress  made  in  these 
States  and  would  frustrate  orderly  com- 
pliance with  a  constitutional  mandate. 

Another  factor,  which  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  Senator  from  New  Ycrt 
[Mr.  jAvrrs],  is  the  dubious  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
Following  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, there  would  undoubtedly  be  dis- 
agreement in  the  lower  Federal  courts 
as  to  its  constitutionality.  Confusion 
would  exist  as  to  whether  the  amend- 
ment was  merely  a  "request"  to  the 
courts  or  an  outright  "order."  The  dis- 
ruption that  would  be  caused  to  orderly 
reapportionment  by  such  a  situation  is 
apparent.  And  if,  as  many  of  us  believe, 
the  f  ramers  of  this  amendment  are  seek- 
ing to  rebuke  the  Court  arid  establish 
congressional  control  over  decisions  of 
the  courts,  then  the  amendment  is  per- 
nicious and  unconstitutional. 

Finally,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
there  is  any  practical  necessity  for  this 
procedure.  Time  and  again-  the  courts 
have  granted  stays  to  their  reapportion- 
ment orders  where  unusual  circum- 
stances have  made  immediate  com- 
pliance with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
Impossible.  This  amendment  is  to  a 
large  extent  superfluous.  The  courts  do 
not  need  to  be  told  by  Congress  when 
Justice  demands  that  a  stay  be  granted 
to  a  reapportioiunent  order.  Justice  is 
a  matter  with  which  our  federal  tri- 
bimals  are  well  acquainted.  The  courts 
are  In  fact  allowing  the  States  a  "rea- 
sonable opportunity"  to  reapportion. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  Is  even  more 
objectionable  on  grounds  of  substance 
than  procedure.  The  amendment  would 
lead  to  a  dtrngerous  confrontation  of 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court.  By 
passing  this  amendment,  we  would  In 
effect  be  directing  the  verdicts  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  We  would  be  striking 
at  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  The  Supreme  Court  would  no 
longer  be  the  lunpire  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem; Congress  would  have  assumed  this 
role.  Respect  for  the  Independence  of 
courts  demands  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  respect  the  Supreme  Court 
when  it  acts  within  its  proper  sphere. 
Traditionally,  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion has  been  a  matter  for  the  courts, 
and  not  for  Congress.  Government 
imder  law  becomes  a  meaningless  slogan 
if  Congress  can  tell  the  courts  how  they 
must  decide  cases  involving  individual 
constitutional  rights. 

And  as  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  hu 
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«,  d«mb^rated.  the  one-man.  one- 
•^    S^rinle  is  not  merely  a  result  of 
'"'E  KJ?  cSii^ction.    voting  equality 
'^5'SSvidiKnstitutional  right.   The 
ISi^  amSdment  does  not  seek  to 
^*^5  rcertaln  judicial  construction 
*"^of,,t£   it  would  suspend  a  f unda- 
°^  itS^SSti  uUonal  right.    By  leglsla- 
2f  ^t^Twould  prevent  the  Supreme 
forffrom  protecting  a  basic  right  of 
S^can  cltlzenship-the  right  to  an 
^!v;nte     If  Congress  can  so  suspend 
"^"^undamentaJ  constitutional  right. 
°?*  nnf  flSer?    What  would  there  be 
S?r?venf confess  from  suspending  the 
i?Sfof  free  speech  or  freedom  of  reU- 
?nn9   There  iTgreat  danger  in  thus  at- 
?2^tiM  to  remove  certain  categories  of 
*^%m^dicial    consideration.    A 
^icioS  precedent  would  thereby  be 
Sr^fo^Stially  delay  the  realiza- 
Son  of  a  basic  constitutional  right  is  be- 
SeJth  the  dignity  and  the  proper  func- 
«nn  of  the  Senate. 

%e  dS^isions  in  Baker  agairist  Carr 
»nri  the  cases  following  it  were  designed 
to  correct  a  situation  in  which  some 
SeS  were  grossly  undenrepresent^d  In 
iSerous  State  legislatures.  Tlie  shock- 
STmSluities  of  the  overwe  ght^d  vote 
are  alien  to  our  basic  concepts  of  poUt  - 
Si  democracy.  Yet  the  right  of  fair 
repres^tation    Is    now    denied    ma^ 

Serican  citizens  ^y  J^^^^^^^^^'^^' 
Uve  apportionment.    It  was  this  situa- 
tion which  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  nile 
that   unequal    representation    was    not 
Sual  protection  of  the  laws.  ,  We  must 
not  forget  that  political  equality  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  any  democracy. 
The  recent   decisions   of   our  Supreme 
Court  are  yet  another  proof  that  denw^- 
racy  acts  to  correct  its  own  evils.    The 
Court  seeks  to  correct  an  inabalance  to 
legislative  representation  that  now  tends 
to  be  weighted  against  the  town  dweller, 
but  tomorrow  it  may  be  the  rural  resi- 
dent whose  rights  will  need  the  protection 
of  the  Court.    The  Dlrksen  amendnaent 
seeks  to  preserve  an  unrepresentative, 
undemocratic  system. 

The  Dirksen    amendment   has   been 
aptly    labeled    the    "rotten    borough 
amendment.    Its  effect  would  be  to  per- 
mit unbalanced  State  legislatures  to  per- 
petuate themselves  by  ratifying  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    legalizing    tne 
Imbalance.    The   senior   Senator   frona 
Montana,  our  distinguished  and  honored 
majority  leader,  a  cosponsor  of  the  bui, 
has  said  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
encourage  a  constitutional  amendment  11 
it  was  to  be  submitted  for  approval  by 
legislatures    as    currently    constituted. 
But  make  no  doubt  about  it.  this  bUl 
wUl  be  attempted  if  we  pass  the  amend- 
ment as  Senator  Dirksen,  the  original 
architect  of  the  proposal,  has  made  per- 
fectly clear.    We  ought  not  to  give  the 
malapportioned  legislatures  this  chance 
to  so  preserve  themselves.    Any  vote  on 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule  armounced  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims. 

It  has  been  \irged  that  if  the  people 
wish  their  State  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  other  than  population, 
they  may  so  decide  by  majority  vote. 
This  proposition  Is  unsound.    The  Su- 
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preme  Court  has  stated  that  an  equaUy 
weighted  vote  cannot  be  abridged  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  State  electorate 
if  the  resulting  jtf)portloiunent  scheme 
violates  constitutional  requirements— 
W.M.CJ^.,  Inc.  against  John  P.  Lomenzo. 
The  right  to  an  equal  vote  is  an  hiaUen- 
able  right  which  carmot  be  destroyed  by 
the  majority.  Again,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Dlrksen  amendmeiit 
suspends  a  constitutional  right  which  Is 
personal  in  nature. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  has  said  that  "poor  ap- 
portiomnent  prevents  State  action,  and 
makes  Federal  action  more  likely."    Un- 
der the  apportionment  systems  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
our  town  dweUers  are  not  adequately 
protected  by  the  State  legislatures.    As 
a  consequence,  the  cities  and  local  com- 
munities have  been  encouraged  to  resort 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
ance.   Reapportionment  on  the  basis  of 
population  is  destined  to  lead  to  more 
healthy  State  and  local  government  and 
to  breattie  fresh  life  and  vitality  into  the 
principle  of  local  responsibility.     It  is 
indeed  honic  to  see  certain  Senators  who 
continually  defend  the  virtues  of  States 
rights  supporting  this  amendment,  which 
can  only  serve  to  perpetuate  a  situation 
of  increasing  reliance  on  Washington  on 
the  part  of  local  populations.    A  vote 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  ending  political  Iner- 
tia in  many  State  legislatures.    A  tnUy 
representative  State  legislature  will  be 
able  to  do  a  better  Job  at  the  State  level. 
Malapportionment  can  only  be  a  hurdle 
to  effective  State  and  local  government. 
Mr    President,  I  have  attempted  to 
summarize  my  objections  to  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.     I  wish  to  close  by  con- 
curring in  the  excellent  closing  state- 
ment of  the  Junior  Senator  from  ]S4on- 
tana   [Mr.  Metcalf]   when  he  said  on 
Tuesday: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment 18  wrong,  it  18  wrong  In  the  sp^lt  of  the 
ConBtltutlon.  it  Is  wrong  in  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers.  It  Is  wrong  in  the 
doctrlnTof  the  supremacy  of  law.  It  should 
be  rejected. 
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slderatlon,  that  I  should  like  to  turn  my 
attention  briefly  at  this  time. 


Mr  President,  turning  to  another  mat- 
ter   but  a  related  matter,  it  has  been 
argued  by  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  and  some  of  the 
opponents,  that  it  is  designed  to  favor 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country.    To 
whatever  extent  that  argument  has  any 
merit^-and  I  would  seriously  question 
that  It  has.  because  I  think  any  action 
which  abridges  any  constitutioiml  right 
is  in  the  long  run  a  fundamental  threat, 
not  only  to  town  dweUers.  but  to  aU 
Americans— that  kind  of  unprecedented 
and  dangerous  act  can  set  a  pattern  for 
a  later  threat  aimed  at  rural  America. 
But   if    those   who    are    presshig    this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
assist  the  rural  sections  of  the  country 
are  sincerely  concerned  about  that  issue, 
then  I  am  sure  they  will  also  be  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  concerned  about 
the  agricultural  problem  that  faces  us 
In  1984  and  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  to  that  subject,  which  is  somewhat 
related  to  the  question  now  under  con- 


TBX   AOKJCXJI.TnKAL   MBOOID 

Mr.  President.  i\  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
dict at  this  moment  in  the  current  Presi- 
dential campaign  where  Senator  Gold- 
water  wlU  be  on  the  farm  issue  In 
November.  ,       ^^  . 

It  is  time,  however,  to  clear  the  record 

to  date.  - 

In  1960.  Senator  Qoldwater  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  farm  programs  built 
over  the  past  30  years.  He  said  in  Sep- 
tember 1960  in  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.: 

I  favor  placing  agriculture  back  under  tlw 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  provlsionB 
for  farmers  hit  by  acts  of  God." 

In  1960.  in  his  book,  "The  Conscience 
of  a  Conservative."  he  wrote: 

What  has  been  lacking  is  not  an  under- 
standing  of  a  problem  that  is  really  quite 
impossible  not  to  imderstend  but  the  politi- 
cal courage  to  do  something  about  it. 

Doing  something  about  It  means— and 
there  can  be  no  eqvilvocatlon  here— prompt 
and  final  termination  of  the  farm  subsidy 
programs.  The  only  way  to  persuade  farm- 
ers to  enter  other  fields  is  to  stop  paying 
inefficient  farmers  Xor  produce  that  cannot  be 
sold  at  free  market  prices. 

This  rash  condemrxation  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  price  supports  was  modified 
when  Senator  Goldwater  had  captured 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Pres- 
idency. He  then  concluded  that  there 
shovildbe: 

Price  supports— designed  to  help  farmers 
achieve  orderly  marketing  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  dynamic  American  market  sys- 
tem Price  support  programs  should  be  vol- 
untary and  should  be  established  for  specific 
commodities,  in  order  to  widen  markets,  ease 
production  controls,  and  help  achieve  in- 
creased family  income. 

But  that  view  did  not  last 

In  an  exuberant  moment,  a  few  days 
ago,  In  the  town  of  Oregon,  111.,  according 
to  the  Washington  Eventog  Star,  the 
candidate  returned  to  his  off-the-cuff, 
off-the-hip  position  when  he  demanded 
to  know: 

What  is  wrong  with  the  American  farmer 
planting  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants,  and 
as  much  as  he  wants,  and  taking  hla  chances 
In  the  marketplace? 

If  Senator  Goldwater  would  look  at 
the  results  of  several  recent  studies  he 
would  find  a  clear  answer  to  the  question 
he  asked  in  nUnois.  He  would  know  that 
a  direct  answer  has  been  given  at  least 
six  different  times  by  leading  farm  econ- 
omists or  teams  of  economists,  and  that 
In  each  hxstance  they  found  that  the  re- 
sults of  uncontrolled  farm  production 
in  a  free  market  would  be  catastrophic. 

LEOISLATIVI    KErBEENC*    SERVICE    STDDT 


There  was  a  study  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics  in  August 
1958  by  Walter  Wilcox,  farm  economist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  WU- 
cox  concluded  that  in  the  absence  of 
price  support  programs— the  programs 
under  which  production  is  controlled 
and  a  m1"<"^""i  price  maintained  In  the 
markets— realized  net  farm  income 
would  have  been  20  to  55  percent  lower 
in  the  years  1937-39.  14  to  43  percent 
lower  In  1940-42,  24  to  34  percent  lower 
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State  University  in  August 

a  study.  Iowa  State  Univer- 
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somewhat  different  approach, 
a  continuation  of  export 
Emd  the  food-for-pejwe  pro- 
economists  in  the  Department  of 
and  In  the  land-grant  col- 
a  study  for  the  Senate  Agrl- 
mmittee  In  1959,  published  as 
D(  cument  77  in  Janiiary  1960 — 
Ind  cated  that  the  removal  of  price 
vould  result  in  a  48-percent 
jd  net  farm  Income  in  1965. 
sti|dy  indicated  that  if  commod- 
were  discontinued,  prices 
products  would  be  expected 
ihe  following  levels: 
90  cents  a  bushel;   com,  80 
beef  cattle,  15  cents  a 
hogs.  11  cents  a  poimd. 
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Robinson,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
4niilar  study  published  in  Farm 
1960,  concluded  that  even 
:on§ervation  reserve  of  30  mil- 
marketing  orders  and  special 
programs  were  continued, 
supports  and  average  con- 
dropped,  net  farm   income 
19  percent.    Hog  prices  would 
( lents  a  poimd,  beef  cattle  to  15 
)ound,  wheat  to  $1.18  a  bushel, 
o  98  cents  a  bushel. 


pice 


tKNNSTI  ITANIA    STATK   TJNIVBES1TT    8TX70T 


Brandow,  of  Pennsylvania 
,  in  a  study  for  the  Joint 
Committee — committee  print, 
1960 — estimated  that  with 
price  supborts  and  production  limita- 
tions rem(  ived,  realized  net  farm  income 
by  1965  Miould  fall  to  $7.2  billion  or  36 
percent  bilow  the  1959  level.  His  pro- 
jections indicated  wheat  prices  would 
fall  to  87  I  tents  a  bushel,  com  to  77  cents 
a  bushel,  logs  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and 
beef  catth  to  17  cents  a  poimd. 

lOV  A  STATB  UKIVIRSTTT  STUDY 


Heady,  executive  director  of 
for  agricultural  and  economic 
Iowa  State  University,  and 
ates  reviewed  the  results  of 
studies  and,  using  revised 
comprehensive  statistics,  ana- 
eflfects  on  farm  income,  Qov- 
4osts,  and  consumer  food  out- 
alternative  wheat  and  feed 
Program  Alter- 
Report  18.  May  1963. 
Is  so  detailed  that  only  a 
e  highlights  can  be  reported 


pro  rrams — Farm 
CAED 


here.  They  conclude  that  the  excess 
capacity  of  agriculture  in  1960  and  1961 
amounted  to  7  percent.  This  percent- 
age of  potential  output  was  avoided  by 
diversion  and  conservation  programs  or 
was  diverted  from  commercial  markets 
by  domestic  and  foreign  distribution 
programs. 

If  that  additional  7  percent  had  been 
channeled  through  commercial  markets, 
farm  prices  would  have  fallen  28  per- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  *ni 
the  Senator  yield?  '^'waw.  vq 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  tlao  tm. 
that  In  the  8  years  before  the  KenaS; 
administration  took  office,  the  nu^ 
index  dropped  from  101  to  78'        ^^ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Since  that  time'  it 
has  dropped  from  78  to  74.    So  while  we 


deplore  the  drop— and  it  Is  a  problem_! 
cent.  gross  income  would  have  fallen  21  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  mak^ 
percent,   and   net   income    would    have     an  excellent  correction     But  It  Is  tS 


fallen  over  60  percent 

In  other  words,  the  blueprint  recom- 
mended by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  ac- 
cording to  this  very  careful  study  at  one 
of  our  great  agricultural  universities, 
would  result  in  a  drop  of  more  than  half 
of  all  the  net  farm  Income  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  ^ .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  are  startling 
statistics.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
studies.  Many  persons  had  been  under 
the  impression  they  referred  to  net  in- 
come, and  that  the  25  to  28  percent  drop 
was  a  drop  in  that  income.  This  is  a 
revelation,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
shocking  to  the  American  farmer  to  learn 
that  more  than  half  his  net  income  would 
be  gone. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  he  had  left 
with  which  to  pay  for  his  hving  expenses, 
for  his  own  food  and  for  his  other  ex- 
penses, and  to  keep  his  family's  head 
above  water — and  we  know  he  has  very 
little  left  now — would  be  cut  by  60  per- 
cent, according  to  this  careful  and  au- 
thoritative study  by  economists  and 
economic  experts  who.  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  says,  have  no  ax  to 
grind. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  fundamental  test 
we  must  keep  in  mind  when  we  measure 
the  impact  of  farm  programs  upon 
farmers  is  what  they  do  to  net  farm  in- 
come; what  the  farmer  has  left  after  he 
pays  all  of  his  farming  expenses. 

THE    MISLEADING    PARfTY    FIGURE 

In  recent  days,  speeches  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  parity  index  has  fallen  to  74 
percent.  This  is  a  misleading  figure, 
when  one  considers  that  the  parity  in- 
dex does  not  reflect  the  more  than  $1.5 
billion  that  has  been  placed  in  the  pock- 
ets of  fanners  through  the  acreage  di- 
version program,  the  con.servation  pro- 
gram, and  the  wheat  certificate  program 
and  as  adjustment  payments  on  feed 
grains.  Those  dollars  will  buy  just  as 
much  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  ed- 
ucation, and  health  as  the  dollars  the 
farmers  receive  from  any  other  source. 
Those  payments  are  added  to  the  income 
of  the  farm  producer.  So  this  is  a  cru- 
cial figure.  I  shall  discuss  it  further  a 
little  later. 


true  that  the  big  drop  in  parity  toS 

place  between  1953  and  1960.  ^^ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    That    drop  "was 

many  times  greater  than  the  drop  that 

has  taken  place  in  the  interrening  4 

years,   on  the  basis  of  annual  figures 

The  drop  was  far  greater  before  the 

Kennedy-Johnson  administration  moved 

in. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor. 
rect. 

With  reference  to  the  comments  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  wish  to 
add  and  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  parity 
figure  is  a  good  one  only  so  long  as  it  Is 
applied  to  a  program  that  depends  purely 
on  what  farmers  receive  in  the  market- 
place. But  the  monthly  parity  index  no 
longer  fully  reflects  the  income  situation 
because  we  have  moved  increasingly  to 
other  forms  of  income  support.  I  refer 
primarily  to  the  diversion  payments,  the 
wheat  certificate  program,  and  other 
means  that  have  been  adopted  which 
generate  farm  income  which  is  not  re- 
flected or  included  in  the  price  paid  for 
commodities. 

In  addition  to  the  74  percent  of 
parity — and  I  stress  this  again — farmers 
are  receiving  another  $1.5  billion  In 
acreage  diversion,  certificates  and  com- 
pensatory payments  not  reflected  In  the 
parity  index. 

EFFECT    ON    PHODUCTION 

The  university  agricultural  economists 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  after  review- 
ing the  situation  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  up-to-date  analytical  tools, 
estimate  that  within  a  2-year  period  a 
10-percent  drop  in  farm  prices  would 
bring  about  only  a  1 -percent  reduction 
in  output.  In  a  4-year  period,  a  10- 
percent  drop  in  prices  would  be  expected 
to  result  in  a  IVg-percent  reduction  in 
output.  In  other  words,  the  reduction 
in  production  on  the  farms-  would  be 
almost  negligible. 

The  basic  price-supply  relationships  as 
analyzed  by  competent  economists  give 
the  lie  to  those  who  say  that  if  Govern- 
ment price-support  programs  were  dis- 
continued, farm  families  would  be  able 
to  earn  higher  incomes  within  a  short 
time. 

NET   INCOME   WOULD    FALL   4  0    PERCENT 

Professor  Heady  and  his  associates 
find  in  this  research  work  that  after 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  lower  prices 
on  production — if  all  price  supports,  di- 
version, conservation,  and  export  subsidy 
programs  were  discontinued  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat — within  the  next  5 
years  net  farm  income  would  fall  by 
more  than  $5  billion  a  year  or  about  40 
percent. 
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««4n  nroduction  would  Increase  faster    from  Arizona,  who  advocates  the  with- 
♦w^Uv^tock  production  could  be  ex-     drawal  of  farm  price  supports  and  let- 


That  is  a  substantial  Improvement  in 
the  take-home  pay  of  farmers  under  the 


**^-U''r,^'^^over  'stock  of  grains    ting  prices  fall  to  "persuade  farmers  to    Democratic  administration,  and  it  wlU 
^f,.^e  tS^increased  for  several     enter  other  fields."  should  raise  low  farm    PJJje  Jutile^to^try^to^teU  ^rm^Peo^e 

they 
"J^rmr  repeat,  this  study  by  Iowa     didate's  goal  for  agriculture.  lefts. 


'-Iff to^avoid'^an  even  more^ch^tic  price     prTc^'as^^ii'l^ue  in'the  election  cam-     with  more  money  to  their  jxxjke^^  than 
ffincome  catastrophe.  paign  when  lower  prices  is  their  own  can-    they  had  in  the  fifties  that  they  have 


INCOME    PZR     FAJHM 


=*t7»  niiversity  economists   concludes        I  think  farm  prices  are  too  low.    I  am  .    ,   ^  „,  ^.    ,     , 

^^i^f  r^XpsuDDorts  acreage  diversion,  dissatisfied  with  the  return  to  fanners  There  is  an  element  of  statistical  mis- 
^  J  r;nr+^;ubsidv  programs  for  wheat  provided  in  the  wheat  certificate  program  guidance  in  a  second  farm  income  figure 
*"3  f»«?^ins  are  eliminated,  carry-  for  1965.  I  am  attempting  to  persuade  frequently  cited  since  the  administra- 
f^s  would  have  to  be  increased  the  administration  to  announce  con-  tion  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson  at  the  Depart- 
?!f ,«pral  years,  yet  net  farm  income  siderably  more  liberal  certificate  pay- 
!Suld  fall  by  40  percent.  ments.  at  least  on  export  wheat,  next 

nn  the  other  hand,  they  conclude,  if     year. 
aSiibination  of  price  support,  acreage        Food  costs  American  citizens  19  per- 
acomDinatiui      ^  _^  _..v,_.^.. .     cent  of  their  income.    It  is  the  biggest 

bargain  for  this  human  necessity  in  any 

major  nation  in  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 
I  regret  that  those  who  prepare  the 

budgets  in  the  executive  branch  chose  to 

enforce  economy  on  the  producers  of  our 

abundant,   low-cost   food   supply   when 

the  1965  wheat  program  was  being  con- 
the  general  conclusions,  came  from  the     sidered.    I  have  suggested  that  savings 
Center  on  Agricultural   and   Economic    might  more  appropriately  come  out  of 
Development  at  Iowa  State  College.   Drs.    the  budgets  for  armaments  we  already 
Luther  G.  Tweeton,  Earl  O.  Heady,  and    have  in  oversupply.  for  building  aircraft    ministration,  up  $543  per  farm. 
Leo  V.  Mayer  projected  probable  farm     that  won't  fly,  buying  supplies  already  in        What  do   the   people   who   complain 
prices  in  1967  if  we  permit  unlimited    stock,  or  building  overly  elaborate  recre-    about  this  record  propose  to  do  in  No- 
production  without  price  support,  but     ation  and  club  faciUties.  vember?    What  is  the  alternative  they 
continue  to  subsidize  exports  under  food        But  for  partisans  of  the  Senator  from 


diversion,  and  export  subsidy  programs 
are  continued,  farm  income  can  be  main- 
tained at  current  levels  without  further 
increases  in  Government  costs.  And  to 
me  this  conclusion  is  as  important  as 
the  eariler  one. 


CAED    STUDY 


Another  of  these  studies,  bearing  out 


ment  of  Agriculture.  That  is  the  figure 
on  Income  per  farm. 

It  has  gone  up  steadily  for  a  nimiber 
of  years — including  years  In  the  fifties 
when  total  net  farm  income  declined — 
because  the  number  of  farmers  is  de- 
clining, and  there  are  fewer  farm  opera- 
tors to  divide  the  pie. 

To  the  extent  that  total  net  farm  in- 
come has  been  increased,  we  Democrats 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  income 
per  farm  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased. 

It  was  $2,961  in  1960  under  Benson. 

It  was  $3,504  in  1963  under  Orville 
Freoman  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 


lor  peace,  continue  conservation  reserve 
contracts  to  their  expiration,  and  with 
the  Government  buying  at  the  market 
price  and  accumulating  stocks  of  com- 
modities when  production  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  exceeds  utilization. 

The  objective  economists  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  without  any  ax  to  grind, 
by  appl3ring  the  best  economic  science 
they  could  to  the  problem,  have  told  us 
that  if  we  remove  production  controls 
and  price  supports,  we  shall  have  a  drop 
of  $5.7  billion  in  net  farm  income  by  the 
year  1967.  Under  this  same  formula, 
com  could  be  expected  to  drop  to  85  cents 
a  bushel,  oats  to  49  cents,  barley  to  71 
cents,  sorghum  grain  to  73  cents,  wheat 
to  94  cents  a  bushel,  cattle  to  $15.80  per 
hundredweight  or  nearly  $6  below  1962, 
hogs  to  S13.50,  and  sheep  to  $13.50. 

The  National  Plannning  Association 
has  recently  issued  a  further  study,  to 
which  I  will  refer  later,  sustaining  all 
the  previous  investigations  of  uncon- 
trolled production  for  a  free  market. 

The  results  of  these  various  studies, 
directly  answering  Senator  Goldwater's 
rhetorical  statement  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  American  farmer 
"planting  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants 
and  as  much  as  he  wants,  and  taking  his 
chances  in  the  marketplace."  have  been 
publicized  again,  and  again,  and  again. 

MR.    GOLDWATEH'S    GOAL 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  candi- 
date has  not  at  least  accidentally  opened 
the  Congressional  Record  at  an  account 
of  one  of  the  studies  in  view  of  their 
repetitious  appearance,  and  that  there- 
fore what  he  is  really  saying  is  that  he 
stands  on  his  original  position;  That 
many  farmers  should  be  forced  off  the 
land,  that  they  should  be  "persuaded,"  as 
he  put  it,  to  leave  the  land  by  being 
bankrupted. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  partisans  of  the  Senator 


Arizona,  who  wants  lower  farm  prices, 
to  argue  that  agricultural  returns  are 
shamefully  low,  and  to  use  a  parity  figure 
no  longer  indicative  of  real  farm  income, 
is  transparent  political  demagoguery. 

FARM     INCOME     IS    UP 

The  Congressional  Record  has  con- 
tained a  number  of  speeches  recently 
complaining  that  the  farm  parity  ratio 
has  dropped  to  74  percent  of  parity — 
the  lowest  in  a  decade.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  and  I  have  discussed  this  briefiy, 
but  let  me  make  it  clear. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
over  $11/2  billion  of  farm  income  this 
year  will  be  paid  to  farmers  for  diver- 
sion of  acreage  for  their  wheat  certifi- 
cates and  as  feed  grain  payments.  There 
is  no  mention  that  these  returns  are  not 
refiected  in  the  monthly  parity  ratio. 

Their  omission  makes  the  parity  ratio 
meaningless  as  a  yardstick  of  farm  in- 
come until  it  is  adjusted  each  yearend. 

It  is  estimated  this  year  that  wheat 
producers  will  get  $35  million  acreage 
diversion  payments  and  $415  million  on 
certificates.  Feed  grain  producers  will 
get  $850  million  for  acreage  diversion 
and  $250  million  from  payments  equiva- 
lent to  18  cents  per  bushel  on  corn — a 
total  of  $1,550,000  not  reflected  in  the 
74  percent  of  parity  statistic  now  being 
cited. 

The  best  yardstick  of  farm  income  is 
farm  income  itself.  There  is  no  political 
or  mathematical  sleight  of  hand  involved 
in  the  realized  net  farm  income  figures. 

The  total  net  income  of  our  farmers  in 
the  last  4  years  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Benson  administration  was  $11.7  billions 
per  year. 

The  total  net  farm  income  of  farmers 
in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
averaged  $12.9  bilUon  a  year  from  1961 
through  1963.  Realized  net  income, 
which  excludes  inventory  changes,  has 
been  up  $900  million  annually. 


offer? 

We  have  an  incumbent  running  for 
Congress  in  the  Western  Congressional 
District  in  South  Dakota  who  voted 
against  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
plan — and  therefore  for  only  50  percent 
of  parity  for  wheat,  who  complains  that 
return  from  wheat  under  the  certificate 
plan  is  too  low. 
It  is  too  low. 

But  what  does  he  propose?  He  tried  to 
kill  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  bill 
and  thus  throw  wheat  farmers  into  a 
price  skid  that  would  drop  wheat  to  $1.25 
a  bushel  with  no  certificate.  He  says 
that  wheat  farmers  will  make  less  under 
the  1964  program  than  they  made  in 
1963.  But  what  he  fails  to  say  is  that  the 
1964  voluntary  certificate  program  is 
preventing  an  additional  $950  million 
drop  in  wheat  income. 

He  proposes  to  elect  as  President  of  the 
United  States  a  man  who  says — and  I 
quote — 

Now  there  is  one  specific  law  I  would  get 
rid  of  and  that  is  the  Agrlcviltural  Act. 

The  only  way  to  persuade  farmers  to  enter 
other  fields  of  endeavor  Is  to  stop  paying  In- 
efflcient  farmers  for  produce  that  cannot  be 
sold  at  free  market  prices. 

If  we  allowed  a  continuation  of  the  nor- 
mal tendency  which  has  been  existing  In  thle 
country  since  its  founding,  that  Is  the  drift- 
ing away  from  the  small  farm,  those  affected 
might  be  more  gainfully  employed  by  work- 
ing for  the  larger  farmers,  or  by  working  a« 
mechanics,   for  example. 

Those  who  complain  about  low  farm 
prices  and  advocate  the  election  of  a  man 
who  wants  farm  prices  to  go  so  low  they 
will  bankrupt  most  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion demonstrates  nothing  but  their  low 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  fanners. 

THE   RAPm    CHANGE   IN    RURAL    ABXAS 

The  past  4  years  have  produced  a  con- 
structive record  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  in  meeting  rural  prob- 
lems. This  record  has  been  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
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ettj  dveUen  do  not  realize  the  import- 
tmce  (rf  a  be  ilthy  agriculture  to  the  en- 
tire NatlMi.  This  creates  a  serious  dlffl- 
eultar  for  Ian  a  program  advocates  in  the 
CoDgttMM.  at  I  b  time  when  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  bec(  ming  a  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  population. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  problem  of 
agriculture  ii  really  the  failure  of  our 
Nation  to  de  d  adequately  with  the  suc- 
cess of  agrlc  ilture.  Rural  America  has 
changed  with  blinding  speed.  These 
changes  reflc  st  and  encompass  the  rapid 
advances  in  1  he  technology  and  manage- 
ment of  fan  ling  itself. 

Unfortuna  «ly.  the  problem  aspects  of 
farming  and  rural  life  seems  to  be  much 
more  visible  o  the  naked  eye  than  do  the 
success  aspeto  of  farming.  Our  great 
abimdance  Is ,  in  reality,  a  national  asset. 
It  is  a  blessL  ig  for  a  nation  not  to  have 
to  worry  abc  at  tomorrow's  food  or  next 
year's  crop.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  a  irerage  family  buys  its  food 
at  lower  real  cost  than  ever  before  in 
any  country  at  any  time — only  19  per- 
cent of  take-  lome  pay. 

The  magiitude  of  the  agricultural 
revolution  is  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
the  advancer  lent  of  automation  and  cy- 
bernation ill  our  Nation's  industrial 
plant. 

The  single  overpowering  fact  is  a  tre- 
mmdous  pioductive  explosion.  The 
principal  f  ea  ures  of  this  explosion  have 
been  Improve  i  crop  varieties,  more  power 
and  machine  ry  leading  to  better  timing 
of  farm  and  i  anch  operations,  and  better 
fann  and  raich  management. 

Crop  prodi  ctlon  per  acre  which  went 
up  10  percen  from  1940  to  1950,  jumped 
39  percent  fn  «n  1950  to  1962.  Just  about 
every  kind  of  crop  shared  in  this  advance. 

Livestock  ]  igged  a  little  behind  crops 
but  still  scored  dramatic  increases  in 
production.  Prom  1950  to  1962,  produc- 
tion per  breidlng  unit  of  livestock  in- 
creased some  27  percent. 

With  mech  uilzation  proceeding  rapid- 
ly, there  have  been  sharp  increases  per 
man-hour  in  both  crops  and  livestock. 
Per  hour  of  labor,  crop  output  jumped 
70  percent  di  ring  the  1940's  and  97  per- 
cent between  1950  and  1962.  Livestock 
output  per  h<  tur  of  labor  rose  36  percent 
between  1940  and  1950,  and  87  percent  in 
the  years  195 )  to  1962. 

The  total  I  lan-hours  of  labor  used  in 
fanning  deci  eased  26  percent  over  the 
period  1940-5  D,  and  40  percent  during  the 
period  1950- (2.  To  put  it  simply,  this 
labor  was  rolaced  by  farm  machinery 
and  by  pure  lased  fertilizer,  seed.  feed. 
and  other  in  outs.  The  farmer  became 
less  dependei  t  on  his  own  labor,  and  that 
of  his  family  and  became  more  depend- 
ent on  thing!  he  had  to  buy  with  dollars. 
Jfi  this  way.  he  became  more  and  more 
dependent  oi   the  market. 

Meanwhile  the  niunber  of  people  on 
the  farm  dec  Ined — to  about  7  percent  of 
our  total  pop  ulation.  And  this  has  had 
a  number  of  mpllcations — including  the 
obvious  one  of  a  decline  in  political 
strength. 

KTTSAL  (  !01C>t  U  M ITICS  IlfVOLVKD 

Beyond  th  b,  though,  is  the  fact  that 
the  decline  oT  the  rural  population  has 
contributed  o  the  difflcultles  faced  by 
many  small  t  )wns  and  rural  communities 


which  have  since  pioneer  days  depended 
on  farming  populations  to  keep  them 
alive.  As  a  town's  hinterland  popiilation 
dries  up— its  commerce  and  its  public 
services  tend  to  decline — and  this  in 
txim  caiises  a  further  withering  of  the 
rural  population. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  vicious  cycle,  and 
one  to  be  deplored  by  all  of  us  who  ap- 
preciate the  abundance  that  rural  Amer- 
ica has  given  to  the  world — and  the  con- 
tributions that  it  has  made  to  the  dem- 
ocratic values  of  our  free  Nation. 

These  are  matters  that  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past  4 
years — under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Joiinson.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
has  attacked  these  problems  with  all  the 
vigor  that  he  possesses.  The  87th  and 
88th  Congress  have  a  good  record  of  act- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America. 

Senator  Ellender  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  leadership  he  has  brought  to 
these  matters  in  the  Senate.  Congress- 
man CooLET  has  acted  with  vision  and 
wisdom  in  bringing  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  many  measures  of  great 
Importance.  I  tlilnk  we  should  congrat- 
ulate these  men — and  the  many  others 
who  have  had  a  part  in  the  4  years  of 
achlevment. 

THK  KMfNEDT-JOHNSON  POLICY 

President  Kennedy  in  1962  presented 
a  fbod  and  agriculture  program  for  the 
sixties  which  laid  the  broad  pat- 
terns for  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
rural  challenges  facing  the  Nation.  Un- 
der President  Johnson — a  man  of  deep 
personal  understanding  of  farming  and 
ranching — this  policy  has  been  strength- 
ened. It  is  a  three-dimensional  approach 
aimed  at — 

First.  Commodity  programs  designed 
for  the  needs  of  commercial  f sunlly  farm 
agriciilture. 

Second.  Community  programs,  which 
are  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
opportunity  in  rural  America. 

Third.  Consiuner  programs,  which 
serve  those  who  use  food  and  fiber  as 
well  as  those  who  produce  It. 

This  administration,  In  Its  approach 
to  commodity  programs,  accepted  the 
premise  that  commercial  agriculture 
built  on  the  family  farm  system  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  productive  and  de- 
sirable system  of  farming — both  from 
an  economic  and  a  social  standpoint. 
Further,  it  believes  that  so  long  as  our 
ability  to  produce  exceeds  our  ability  to 
consume  this  abundance  at  a  fair  price, 
we  will  need  commodity  programs  to  pro- 
tect and  stabilize  income. 

Improved  farm  programs  of  the  past 
4  years  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
general  rise  In  farm  income  that  has 
taken  place. 

INCOICZS  nCPSOTSD 

During  the  first  3  year»  of  this  ad- 
ministration, mostly  as  a  relsult  of  com- 
modity programs  enacted  since  1961. 
realized  net  farm  income  has  averaged 
$1.2  billion  higher  and  total  net  farm 
income  which  Includes  changes  In  In- 
ventory has  averaged  $900  million  a  year 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  1957-60 
period.    Gross  farm  income  has  averaged 


$4  billion  higher,  and  net  ineone  mp 
farm,  which  was  $543  higher  in 
than  In * 
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1960,  has  averaged  $600  a  vZ 
higher.  '^^ 

Nearly  all  widely  grown  major  cash 
crops  and  classes  of  Uvestock  broiSk 
more  cash  from  farm  marketiB«i<« 
1963  than  in  1960.  ™ 

Farmers  are  continuing  to  benefit  thii 
year  from  the  new  programs  enacted  bv 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses.  For  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  net  realized  farm 
income  is  not  much  different  frotn  last 
year.  This  is  especially  important  when 
you  consider  that,  without  the  wheat- 
cotton  legislation  passed  last  ^ring 
farmers  would  already  be  experiencing 
a  substantial  drop  in  income. 

COVKRNMXNT  HAS  BAVXD 

Since  1961.  Congress  has  enacted  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains  and  wheat  that 
have  reduced  the  volxune  of  surplus 
grain  In  storage  by  30  million  tons,  at 
a  saving  so  far  of  over  $200  million  in 
carrying  costs.  If  we  had  continued  the 
1960  type  of  programs  instead  of  new 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs,  another 
133  million  tons  of  siuplus  feed  grains 
and  another  500  million  bushels  of  sur- 
plus wheat  would  have  been  on  our  hands 
by  this  time. 

StntPLUS  REDUCED  t 

The  feed  grain  program  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Congress  after  the 
Kennedy  administration  came  into  oflQce. 
It  reversed  the  surplus  acciunulatlons 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  1950's. 
When  the  feed  grain  program  was  put 
into  effect  in  1961,  feed  grain  carryovers 
had  risen  to  an  alltime  high  of  85  mil- 
lion tons.  The  feed  grain  program  re- 
versed that  trend  for  2  straight  years. 
Record  yields  in  1963  are  preventing 
further  reductions  in  the  carryover  this 
year,  but  it  will  still  be  15  million  tons 
below  the  1961  high. 

The  volimtary  wheat  programs  of  1962 
and  1963  made  possible  a  sliarp  reduc- 
tion in  the  oversupply  of  wheat.  These 
programs — along  with  aggressive  efforts 
to  capitalize  on  new  export  opportuni- 
ties— have  resulted  In  a  decline  in  carry- 
over from  the  alltime  high  of  1.4  billion 
bushels  in  1961  to  less  than  750  million 
bushels  as  of  August  28. 

The  1964  wheat  program  made  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  level  of  grower  in- 
come that  was  in  serious  Jeopardy  fol- 
lowing last  year's  referendum.  Follow- 
ing that  referendxun.  growers  were  faced 
this  year  with  a  likely  decline  of  about 
$600  million  hi  income.  This  was  headed 
off  through  enactment  of  the  new  vol- 
untary program,  restoring  between  $450 
and  $500  million  in  wheat  income^ 

PRICE  BTTPPOSTS  RAISED 

Adjustments  in  price  supports  have 
also  been  used  to  bring  higher  income  to 
farmers. 

In  1961.  for  example.  Secretary  Free- 
man raised  the  price  support  on  soybeans 
from  $1.85  to  $2.30  a  bushel— against 
many  criticisms.  We  got  no  biurdensome 
surplus — yet  farmers  over  the  past  3 
years  have  received  $1.5  billion  more 
from  sales  of  their  beans  than  had  price 
and  production  remained  at  the  1960 
level. 
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carton  eeturics  BiADrrAiNED 
por  cotton  growers,  these  4  years  have 
K^nffht  a  higher  level  of  income,  m  addi- 
K!?n  to  new  legislation  that  strengthens 
S,TeSire  cotton  economy.  The  last  Re- 
SlS«n  budge^the  one  President  Ken- 
SSv  found  when  he  came  in— projected 
^ce  support  level  of  28.66  cents  for  ttie 
?Mi  crop  one  of  the  first  moves  of  this 
iSninUtration  was  to  raise  the  price 
rSiJrt  level  to  33.04  cents— and 
SKean  ^difference  of  over  $300  Hill- 
s' S  cotton  growers  for  the  1961  crop 

*^°^e  new  cotton  legislation  enacted 
this  soring  is  quite  significant.  While 
^£1  support  price  for  the  1964  crop 
i,  now  30  cents,  compared  with  32.4'7 
cLnts  a  pound  for  1963  crop  cotton,  snail 
TrSduwVs  and  all  who  plant  within  the^ 
domestic  allotments  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional 3  >'2  dents  in  the  form  of  payments. 
MM-nwhile.  our  domestic  textile  industry 
Is  benefited  in  Its  competition  with  for- 
eign mills. 

BEEF  PRICES   SUPPORTED 
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This  administration  has  also  moved 
vigorously  to  strengthen  the  beef  mar- 
ket and  to  reduce  beef  and  veal  imports, 
imports  were  rolled  back  to  about  the 
1959-63  level  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  the  major  suppliers  export- 
ing to  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  De- 
Mrtment  of  Agriculture  has  also  stepped 
UP  beef  purchases  and  is  cooperating 
with  industry  in  a  vigorous  Promot  on 
program  here  and  abroad.  In  addition 
to  exports  for  dollars,  beef  is  moving 
overseas  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram—food for  peace. 

The  actions  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry in  stimulating  consumption  of 
US.  beef  here  and  abroad  has  had  a 
part  in  the  general  rise  in  fed  cattle 
prices  since  early  June.  The  average 
price  of  Choice  fed  steers  has  advanced 
about  S5   a  hundredweight   since  that 

time. 

The  necessity  for  commodity  programs 
to  help  in  managing  overproduction  has 
been  proved  a  number  of  times  by  in- 
dependent groups  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture— and  the  consensus 
is  remarkable. 

NATIONAL    PLANNINO    ASSOCIATION'S   STUDY 

Here  is  an  example,  the  most  recent 
study  of  the  effect  on  farm  programs: 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation proposed  a  national  farm  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  and  wheat.  This  is 
an  independent  committee,  not  tied  to 
any  farm,  or  commodity,  or  political  or- 
ganization. Its  chairman  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  editors  and  authors  in 
the  farm  belt— Lauren  Soth,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  The  chief 
economist  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  as  well  as  the  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
are  members. 

"Sound  national  management  of  ova 
grata  industry,"  the  NPA  Committee 
emphasized,  "is  the  most  important 
single  element  of  a  sound  national  food 
and  agriculture  policy." 

The  committee  examined  three 
choices: 


First.  Ururestrlcted  production,  with 
no  Oovenunent  payments  or  price  sup- 
ports going  to  farmers. 

Second.  Compulsory  production  con- 
trol, and. 

Third.  A  voluntary  crop  acreage 
restriction  program,  with  payment  in- 
centives for  participation  and  price  sup- 
port loans. 

This  independent  policy  group,  in  com- 
paring costs  and  benefits  of  the  three 
types  of  action,  wasted  no  time  in  dis- 
missing the  first  choice,  which  is  Mr. 
C3k>LD water's  current  choice.  It  ex- 
plained: 

A  study  by  Iowa  State  University  and  Ok- 
lahoma State  University  concluded  that,  with 
unrestricted  grain  production,  net  farm  In- 
come would  decline  from  $18.3  billion  In 
1962  to  $7.6  billion  In  1967.  This  calculation 
was  made  under  the  assumption  that  the 
food-f  or-peace  program,  export  subsidies,  and 
a  modest  grain  storage  operation  would  con- 
tinue. It  was  also  assumed  that  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  In  food  and  agriculture 
would  be  unchanged. 

The  cost  of  Government  programs  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat  would  decline  from  about 
$2.6  bUUon  a  year  to  $1.2  billion,  and  the 
total  cost  to  the  public  for  food  would  be 
slightly  lower.  However,  this  gain  for  con- 
sumers would  be  at  the  expense  of  extreme 
hardship  among  farmers— a  40-percent  de- 
cline In  net  farm  Income  below  the  current 
level.  It  would  risk  severe  damage  to  the 
farming  Industry,  bringing  unfavorable  con- 
sequences to  the  productivity  of  agriculture 
In  the  long  run. 


That  ends  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation quotation.  Everyone— or  per- 
haps in  deference  to  Senator  Goldwater. 
I  should  say  everyone  in  the  mainstream 
of  opinion — agrees  that  commodity  pro- 
grams are  essential  not  only  to  farm  wel- 
fare, but  to  the  national  welfare.  And 
even  Mr.  Goldwater  advocated  this  view 
briefly. 

THE  FARMER  COMMnTEES 

I  should  not  leave  the  subject  of  com- 
modity programs  without  mentioning  an 
institution  that  is  essential  to  their  ad- 
ministration. I  refer  to  the  Farmer  Com- 
mittee System. 

This  Administration  has  reversed  the 
previous  downgrading  of  committeemen, 
put  nominations  for  these  posts  back  In 
the  farmers'  hands,  and  given  them  more 
responsibility,  as  in  the  making  of  price- 
support  loans.  Now  a  new  law  we  have 
passed  within  the  month  provides  for 
3-year  staggered  terms  for  committee- 
men and  for  election  of  the  county  com- 
mitteemen by  all  the  community  com- 
mitteemen. To  help  them  do  important 
work  well,  a  strong  in-service  training 
program  was  developed  in  every  State. 

CROP  INSURANCE  EXPANDED 

Another  action  to  aid  the  family  farm 
is  the  doubling  of  the  coverage  of  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance.  Insurance  is  now 
offered  on  13  different  crops,  being  avail- 
able on  one  or  more  crops  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  coun- 
ties. Congress  only  recently  completed 
action  to  permit  extension  of  crop  insur- 
ance to  150  new  counties  each  year  in- 
stead of  100. 

THE  COMMUNITT  AID  PROGRAM 

I^ay  I  turn  now  to  the  community  de- 
velopment aspect  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Progrsun  for  the  sixties. 


For  many  years  the  nation's  efforts  to 
solve  agriculture's  problem  have  focused 
largely  on  the  problems  of  various  farm 
commodities.  Only  recently,  have  we 
started  to  cope  effectively  with  the  hu- 
man problems  of  people  on  submarginal 
farms,  to  assist  communities  wliich  need 
to  diversify  their  economic  base  if  they 
are  to  survive,  to  move  against  the  wide- 
spread cancer  of  poverty  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  to  think  of  the  growing  needs 
of  families  and  individuals  in  cities  and 
suburbs  for  land  and  water  and  space 
where  they  can  live  more  abundantly. 

This  administration  has  set  out  to 
meet  some  of  those  needs  through  a 
variety  of  approaches,  particularly 
through  a  nationwide  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment effort.  Before  1961.  RAD 
was  a  kind  of  pilot  program — and  a  poor 
relation  at  that.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
enlisted  nearly  100,000  persons  serving 
on  local  RAD  committees  in  2,100  coun- 
ties in  the  country.  This  compares  with 
300  counties  which  in  1960  were  Involved 
in  the  pilot  phase. 

RAD  will  be  strengthened  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  This  new  legis- 
lation will  enable  the  local  committees  to 
broaden  and  intensify  their  attacks  on 
rural  poverty. 

Already,  with  the  help  of  new  tools  pro- 
vided by  Congress  since  1960,  local  RAD 
leaders  completed  projects  creating  an 
estimated  212,000  nonfarm  jobs  in  rural 
America — and  some  148,000  additional 
jobs  were  created  as  an  indirect  result. 
These  new  tools  Included  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  the  Accelerated  PubUc 
Works  Act,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

With  the  help  of  Congress.  USDA 
agencies  have  broadened  and  strength- 
ened their  services. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
now  malcing  water  system  loans  to  com- 
munities and  housing  loans  to  senior  citi- 
zens. Loans  of  all  kinds  in  each  of  the 
last  3  fiscal  years  have  run  well  over 
double  the  level  of  the  1960  fiscal  year. 
In  the  last  4  fiscal  years,  FHA  has  loaned 
about  $2.5  billion— compared  with  about 
$1.2  billion,  which  would  have  been 
loaned  imder  a  continuation  of  the  1960 
level. 

Some  254,000  rural  Americans  today 
have  access  to  modern  water  systems  in 
460  rural  communities  because  of  water 
system  loEuis  made  by  the  Department 
during  the  past  3  years.  More  than 
49,000  rural  families,  including  2,700 
elderly  persons,  built  or  remodeled  their 
homes  through  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams since  1960. 


RURAL  ELECTRinCATION  EXPANDS 

Rural  electrification  loans  are  serving 
more  than  100.000  new  rural  consmners 
each  year.  Rural  electric  cooperatives, 
with  expanded  loan  programs  since  1960, 
have  improved  service  while  lowering 
their  power  costs  by  $2.5  million  this 
year. 

Since  mld-1961,  at  least  937  commer- 
cial and  industrial  enterprises  have  been 
launched  with  help  from  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops.  These  enterprises  represent 
a  total  investment  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  The  number  of  new  en- 
terprises launched  during  1963  was  25 
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6  million  elderly,  handi- 
other  needy  people  were 


helped  throigh  food  distribution  pro- 
grams in  1962 .  We  distributed  1.9  billion 
poimds  of  fojd.  That  Is  nearly  double 
what  was  dstributed  In  1959-60 — be- 
sides being  bf  tter  rounded  out  as  to  qual- 
ity and  varlet  v. 

Sixteen  million  youngsters  are  bene- 
fiting from  s:hool  lunches.  Another  14 
million  are  si  taring  in  distribution  of  2.9 
billion  pints  of  milk.  Some  4.5  ^million 
more  chUdre:  i  received  school  lunches  in 
fiscal  year  1  )64  than  the  average  for 
195&-60.  In  the  special  milk  program, 
milk  was  pro'  Ided  in  30,000  more  schools 
and  chlld-ca:  e  Institutions  in  1964  than 
in  1956. 

The  pilot  1  x>d  stamp  plan  has  proved 
that  this  me  Ems  of  sharing  food  abun- 
dance means  better  diets,  better  income 
to  farmers,  md  improved  business  for 
retailers.  In  a  survey  of  pilot  commu- 
nities. It  was  fovmd  that  the  food  stamp 
program  stimulated  retail  grocery  sales 
by  an  averai  e  of  8  percent. 

The  expan(  ed  food  stamp  program  will 
make  it  poss  ble  to  bring  better  diets  to 
low-income  lamilies — especially  families 
needing  a  gr(  ater  variety  of  foods  for  an 
adequate,  hes  Ithful  diet.  The  pilot  pro- 
gram has  be^n  operating  in  43  counties 
-serving  380,000  people. 
The  new  perinanent  legislation  removes 
the  area  limtatlon. 
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farm  exports  set  an  all-time  record  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30,  top- 
ping $6  billion. 

Some  of  that  was  for  soft  currency,  but 
$4.6  billion  of  it  was  for  dollars  and  the 
big  increase  in  total  exports  occurred  in 
dollar  sales.  Contrast  this  with  dollar 
export  sales  averaging  only  $2.6  billion 
in  1955-60. 

The  export  record  of  the  past  year  rep- 
resents the  contributions  of  Government 
and  industry.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  today  engaged  in  an  ag- 
gressive market-promotion  partnership 
with  44  separate  agricultural  producer 
and  trade  organizations  reaching  into  67 
countries. 

The  1963  Trade  Expansion  Act  makes 
possible  a  continued  expansion  of  trade 
to  benefit  American  industi-y  and  agri- 
culture. The  authority  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  continues  to  be  used  ag- 
gressively toward  the  achievement  of  ex- 
panded trade  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

FOOD    FOR    PEACE 

Food  for  peace  now  helps  114  countries 
and  territories  throughout  the  world — 
providing  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
with  food  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
available  to  them.  Five  10,000-ton  ships 
leave  American  ports  every  day  carrj-ing 
food-for-peace  cargoes.  U.S.  food  dona- 
tions will  provide  school  lunches  for  some 
40  million  children  in  friendly  countries 
this  school  year. 

Food  has  also  been  made  a  vital  tool 
in  foreign  economic  development,  ena- 
bling developing  areas  to  use  U.S.  food  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  roads,  schools, 
public  buildings,  and  many  other  works. 
Pood-for-wages  programs  under  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480  alone  are  underway  in 
22  countries  of  the  world — giving  em- 
ployment to  700,000  workers. 

In  less  than  4  years,  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  has  achieved  a 
broad  range  of  improvements  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  change  that  affect  agri- 
culture and  rural  America. 

CONGRESS'  RECORD 

I  know  that  President  Johnson  and  the 
officials  of  his  administration  appreciate 
the  accomplishments  of  these  last  two 
Congresses — without  which  this  kind  of 
progress  would  have  been  entirely  impos- 
sible. 

There  are  those  who  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  distort  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  past  4  years  by  using  an  unad- 
justed parity  ratio  figure,  which  stands 
at  74  percent  only  because  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  of  payments  income  is  now 
excluded  from  the  calculation.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  these  persons  that  they 
could  better  devote  their  thought,  time, 
and  energy  to  developing  a  constructive 
program  for  their  candidate,  and  de- 
veloping support  within  their  party  for 
such  measures  in  the  Congress,  instead 
of  almost  total  opposition. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  RECORD 

In  1961. 'in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Republican  Party  members  voted 
161  to  4  agsdnst  the  feed  grain  bill.  In 
the  Senate,  they  voted  26  to  8  for  an 
amendment  to  kill  the  feed  grains  provi- 
sion. 


In  1962.  they  voted  167  to  1  In  th. 
House  and  30  to  2  in  the  Senate  aeaw 
needed  omnibus  farm  bills  proooS^iiv! 
the  administration.  ^^^  °^ 

In  1963,  the  House  Republicans  vot*H 
167  to  1  and  the  Senate  RepubUcana  28 
to  3  against  the  administration's  vohm 
tary  feed  grains  bUl.  ™' 

In  1964.  the  Republican  vote  yrns  187 
to  10  in  the  House  and  21  to  5  in  the  Sen 
ate  against  the  voluntary  wheatHcotton 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  handful 
of  Republican  Members  of  Congress-- 
the  tiny  minority— who  have  supported 
the  farm  bills.  I  hope  they  will  use  their 
persuasive  powers  to  win  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  over  to  a  more  con- 
structive position— to  eliminate  his  pres- 
ent  zeal  to  liquidate  the  bulk  of  our 
farmers. 

If  they  cannot  do  so,  then  I  recommend 
to  them  the  honest  and  courageous 
course  taken  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York  as  a  consequence  of  the  civil  rights 
issue.  They  cannot  effectively  advocate 
a  solid  farm  program  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  on  the  campaign  hustings 
and  then  urge  the  election  of  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee  who  is  determined  to  end 
the  farm  program. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  for  farm- 
ers and  rural  America  in  the  past  4  years. 
Far  more  can  be  made  in  the  next  4  years 
after  rural  America  has  registered  its 
overwhelming  disapproval  of  a  farm  pol- 
icy which,  we  are  already  warned,  will 
mean  catastrophe  to  food  and  fiber 
producers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  on  his  excel- 
lent speech  on  reapportionment.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  occupying  the  chair 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  earlier  and  was 
imable  to  comment  when  he  concluded 
that  part  of  his  remarks.  It  seems  to  me 
that  his  speech  went  to  the  crux  of  the 
problem,  particularly  his  treatment  of 
the  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

When  the  Senator  said  that  what  has 
happened  in  connection  with  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield  proposal  calls  into  some 
question  the  reputation  of  the  Senate  as 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the 
world,  was  he  referring  to  the  fact  that 
no  hearings,  no  hearing  record,  and  no 
committee  consideration  whatsoever 
have  been  given  to  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  or  to  the  Tuck  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  first  Instance,  I  said  that 
the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amendment  was 
ill  advised,  and  that  it  is  always  some- 
what dangerous  to  launch  into  a  direct 
attack  on  the  courts;  but  when  it  is  done 
in  the  kind  of  haste  that  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Senate,  it  is  all  the 
more  deplorable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  Uke  to  call 
attention  to  one  fact  that  has  already 
been  mentioned,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize 
it.  There  has  been  this  immediate  value 
of  the  discussion  that  has  been  engaged 
in  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
other  Senators  so  far;  that  is.  Senate  de- 
liberation has  helped  win  a  dramatic  and 
drastic  change  In  the  attitude  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.    The  vote  on  the  Tuck 
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Mil  was  one  clearly  significant  and  really 
SiSlng  change,  from  a  decisive  victory 
ITthe  House  to  a  crushing  defeat  in  the 
Snate  obvlou^  because  of  the  debate 
^deUberation  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  Senate. 

}£r  McGOVERN.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator.  I  said  hi  my  openhig  re- 
marks in  paying  tribute  to  hhn— I  be- 
Hrtre  he  was  engaged  hi  a  conference  at 
Se  time  with  the  Senator  from  nUnols 
rMr  Douglas]— that  we  are  all  Indebted 
tothe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  other  Sena- 
tors for  alerthig  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  to  the  danger  hivolved  in  this 
proposal. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  he  was  alert  to  see 
the  danger  of  the  Dhrksen  amendment 
and  gave  some  of  the  rest  of  us  time  to 
catch  up  with  him  in  his  awareness  of 
what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  emphasizing  was 
the  great  function  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
liberate. Time  was  taken  and  days  were 
consumed— a  few  days,  really;  but  some 
days  were  consumed — in  analyzing  and 
discussing  the  implications  of  this  meas- 
ure. This  met  the  standard  for  delibera- 
tion which  the  Senate  has  won. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  also  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  2  weeks  ago  it  was  considered 
that  the  Javits-McCarthy  amendment 
would  have  been  crushed — I  heard  lead- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say  that 
it  would  be  pulverized;  the  votes  that 
would  be  obtained  for  it  would  be  scat- 
tered—the fact  is  that  it  came  within 
one  switch,  or  two  votes — one  Senator 
switching — of  a  tie  vote,  on  a  42  to  40 
vote. 

Also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  time  has 
elapsed  since  we  started  discussing  this 
question,  so  many  others  have  come  up 
that  actually  there  has  been  only  a  rela- 
tively few  hours  of  debate  on  it. 

Yesterday,  we  came  out  with  a  hair's 
breadth  of  knocking  out  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment  with  a  substitute, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  most  Senators 
would  not  have  called  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  into  question  in  any 
sense,  would  not  have  questioned  judicial 
review,  and  would  have  resulted  in  a 
settlement  of  the  matter  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  satisfactory  to 
many  of  us  but  would  have  been  a  vast 
improvement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  perhaps  with  2  or  3  more 
days  of  education  on  this  issue  we  may  be 
able  to  pass  some  legislation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dhiksen]  has 
emphasized  the  notion  that  there  are  not 
many  Senators  in  the  Chamber  during 
debate.  We  have  been  kind  and  con- 
siderate in  not  asking  for  live  quorums. 
This  is  usually  done  with  anything  like 
a  filibuster,  but  we  have  considered  the 
position  of  all  Senators  on  this  question 
and  have  relied  on  their  study  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  reading  reports 
in  the  newspapers,  and  holding  conver- 
sations with  other  Senators  and  other 
officials  to  persuade  them — on  the  basis 
of  the  speech  Just  made  by  the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovbrn], 
and  the  fine  speech  along  quite  different 
lines  which  was  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]— that 
we  are  going  to  win  additional  adherents. 
It  will  not  take  much  now.  We  are  so 
close  to  victory.  We  shall  win.  On  the 
other  hand,  oiu-  opponents  are  about  as 
far  from  getting  cloture  as  they  can  be. 
They  obtained  30  votes  for  cloture  the 
other  day.  We  obtained  63  votes  against, 
which  must  be  a  record  crushing  of  a 
cloture  motion. 

The  Senator's  speech,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  particularly  appropriate  and  useful 
because  he  did,  as  I  say,  go  hito  the  crux 
of  the  situation:  In  the  first  place,  the 
confrontation  by  Congress  of  the  Court, 
He  corned  a  remarkable  apt  phrase  for 
this  butting  in:  "The  directed  verdict." 
What  could  be  worse  in  continuing  ovir 
system  of  government  with  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  than  to  provide  that  the 
Congress  can  direct  the  verdict  of  the 
Court.  Obviously,  it  would  destroy  the 
whole  function  of  the  Court  as  the  su- 
preme arbiter.  One  of  its  prime  func- 
tions is  to  review  acts  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine their  constltutionaUty. 

The  Senator's  phrase  was  excellent. 
That  is  just  what  this  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is,  a  directed  verdict. 

Then,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
pointed  out  what  I  beUeve  has  been  over- 
looked by  many  commentators  and  by 
others,  that  this  would  suspend  the  in- 
dividual constitutional  rights-prevent  a 
basic  constitutional  right.  Many  people 
have  commented  that  they  found  not 
much  evil  in  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment,  including  Walter  Lippmann. 
They  have  overlooked  what  the  Senator 
has  stressed:  That  it  would  suspend  an 
individual  constitutional  right. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  par- 
ticularly persuasive  when  he  emphasized 
that  poUtical  equality  is  the  basis  of  our 
democracy,  and  that  what  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfleld  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  suspend  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
until  this  political  equality,  or  any  real 
chance  for  it,  could  be  destroyed. 

When  we  take  these  three  steps  to- 
gether, they  really  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Those  speeches — ^together  with 
the  excellent  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] — I  believe 
are  two  of  the  flnest  speeches  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time  on  this  subject. 
They  are  two  of  the  best,  on  the  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  generous 
words.  They  are  especially  appreciated 
because  he  is  one  of  the  real  students  in 
the  Senate  on  the  problem  that  is  now 
pending  before  us. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 
AND  POLAND 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  extending  one  of 
this  country's  most  effective  instruments 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered by  a  conference  committee  of  our 
two  Houses.    The  food-for-peace  pro- 


gram has  been  such  an  effective  instru- 
ment because  it  enjoys  the  happy  dis- 
tinction of  conferring  important  bene- 
fits upon  both  the  United  States  and  the 
recipient  countries. 

This  program,  almost  more  than  any 
other  program  in  which  our  country  la 
participating,  blends  self-hiterest  with 
practical  humanitarianism. 

We  are  all  fully  familiar  with  the  moet 
obvious  of  these  benefits.  The  use  of 
otherwise  siirplus  production  from  our 
great  agricultural  base  helps  developing 
or  stricken  countries  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  people  for  food  and  fiber.  The 
savings  to  our  taxpayers  in  storage 
charges,  the  strengthening  of  our  domes- 
tic agricultural  prices  and  the  new  busi- 
ness provided  for  transport  and  other 
business  enterprises  hi  the  United  States 
help  our  own  people,  while  the  image  and 
reaUty  of  American  abundance  smd  ef- 
ficiency hi  agricultural  production  serve 
to  advance  our  foreign  pohcy  abroad. 

In  its  action  on  the  food-for-peace  ex- 
tension voted  on  September  3,  however, 
I  fear  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  overlooked  an  important  foreign  pol- 
icy consideration  related  to  this  program. 
By  its  amendments  to  section  107  of  the 
food-for-peace  program,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  It  Impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  this 
program  in  two  of  the  most  strategically 
located  countries  of  the  world— Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland. 

We  all  know  the  basic  argument  of 
those  who  oppose  any  policy  favoring 
better  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  They  say  it  is  inconsistent  to 
follow  positive  poUcies  toward  certain 
Communist  countries  while  opposmg 
other  Commimist  countries  such  as  Red 
China  and  Cuba.  I  submit  that  there  Is 
no  valid  basis  for  this  argiunent  because 
there  is  no  real  inconsistency. 

When  our  interests  have  been  threat- 
ened by  aggression  or  subversion  from 
Communist  China,  Cuba,  the  U5.SJI., 
or  any  other  Communist  country,  we 
have  taken  whatever  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  om:  security  Interests. 
When  these  threats  have  not  been  pres- 
ent and  where  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, we  have  exploited  opportunities  to 
expand  relations  with  Communist  coun- 
tries in  order  to  make  our  presence  and 
influence  felt  withm  them— hi  their  own 
backyards,  so  to  speak. 

The  objectives  of  this  poUcy  of  peace- 
ful engagement  have  been  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  conflict  and  temper  the 
fanatic  commitment  to  the  Ideological 
goals  of  the  Communist  extremists.  In 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  even  the  Soviet  Union  Is  be- 
ginnhig  to  free  itself  from  bUnd 
ideology  and  to  view  the  world  and  its 
own  society  In  somewhat  more  prag- 
matic terms.  In  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
however,  this  development  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  many  more  years,  and  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  think  that  the 
Yugoslav  and  Polish  examples  have  sig- 
nificantly hifiuenced  the  other  countries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  the  UB5  Jl. 
itself.  The  United  SUtes  and  other 
Western  countries  have  long  recognized 
and  supported  these  trends. 
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Yugoslavia  provided  the  first  oppor- 
ttml^  to  he  p  drive  a  wedge  Into  the 
monoUthte  n  orld  Communist  movonent 
dominated  b; '  the  Soviet  Union.  Yugo- 
slavia's refue  Ed  to  tolerate  Soviet  doml- 
aatloii  was  i  wlndfaU  to  n.S.  interests. 
As  a  caleulal  sd  ride  we  supported  Yugo- 
davla's  effor  s  to  maintain  its  independ- 
ence. We  ex  ended  our  influence  behind 
the  Iron  Cta  jain.  Our  support  enabled 
the  Yugoslar  nation  to  sustain  inde- 
pendent foriign  and  internal  policies 
which  still  loake  the  Yugoslav  system 
the  major  challenge  to  Communist 
orthodoxy. 

Following  the  Polish  events  in  1956 
which  brougit  Gomulka  to  power,  the 
United  State  i  took  advantage  of  still  an- 
other oppor  imity  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Tht  Oomulk  i  government  expressed  its 
desire  to  rees  lablish  its  ties  with  the  West 
and  simulta  leously  Introduced  certain 
liberalizing  measures  at  home.  Here 
again  the  Ui  ited  States  and  its  Western 
allies  took  ac  count  of  these  developments 
and  did  whrt  they  could  to  encourage 
this  trend. 

In  carryln  \  out  our  policy  of  support- 
ing Yugoslav  and  Polish  bids  for  inde- 
pendence Mcl  for  closer  relations  with 
the  free  wo  Id.  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  usad  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram as  an  essential  instnmient  of  policy. 
This  prograi  i  has  demonstrated  the  real 
interest  and  soncem  of  the  United  States 
for  the  welf 8  re  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  It  1  as  helped  greatly  to  provide 
Yugoslavia  a  nd  Poland  with  an  alterna- 
tive to  eco:iomlc  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Unloi  and  the  means  for  taking 
certain  liber  illzing  measiires  internally. 
The  operatic  n  of  this  program  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  I'oland  has  fostered  greater 
contacts  between  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  aiid  the  United  States  and 
these  conta;ts  in  turn  have  enabled 
pragmatic  a  id  humane  Influences  to  re- 
inforce natiinal  aspirations  for  aban- 
donment of  the  extreme  authoritarian 
features  of  £  oviet-style  communism. 

The  exariples  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  in  elTect  were  the  earliest  chal- 
lenges to  w  »rld  Communist  unity  dic- 
*  tated  by  Mo  icow  which  had  been  a  vital 
feature  of  t:  le  world  Communist  power. 
The  evoluti  in  of  both  countries  from 
replicas  of  t  le  Soviet  Union  to  countries 
enjojrlng  fru  tful  contacts  with  the  West 
and  working  out  their  own  foreign  and 
domestic  poicles  has  had  a  signiflcant 
influence  fo:  other  countries  within  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  examples  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  :  *oland  have  thus  strength- 
ened the  for  ;es  of  independence  and  na- 
tionalism w  lich  have  now  become  the 
dominant  fe:  itures  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
is  clear  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  aban- 
don our  invilvement  within  the  heart- 
land of  Com  nunlst  power — to  walk  away 
from  the  coi  ipetition. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  stroni  ly  urge  that  no  sunendments 
to  the  food-  for-peace  legislation  be  en- 
acted which  would  in  any  way  tie  the 
hands  and  cripple  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  continue  to  use  this  instru- 
ment flexlbl; '  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
our  foreign  i  loUoy  in  Eastern  Europe. 


(At  this  point  Mr.  YoTmc  of  Ohio  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  prepared  an  analysis  of  this  partic- 
ular part  of  the  food-for-peace  issue  and 
together  with  some  supporting  docu- 
ments and  news  items,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Law  480  in  Yugoslavia 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  Public  Law  480 
program  In  Yugoslavia  has  shifted  signifi- 
cantly from  softer  to  harder  terms  In  recent 
years,  so  that  the  dollar  Income  which  will 
accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the  program 
has  risen  considerably.  Since  fiscal  1962 
title  IV  dollar  repayment  has  been  a  standard 
f  eatiu'e  In  our  Yugoslavia  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams. In  that  year,  the  proportion  of  title 
IV  In  the  total  of  title  I  and  title  IV  sales 
agreements  was  16.6  percent.  In  fiscal  1963 
the  proportion  was  15  percent,  and  In  fiscal 
1964  It  Increased  to  72  percent.  In  the  fiscal 
1964  program,  furthermore,  a  significant 
move  toward  commercial  sales  was  made  by 
requiring  repayment  by  the  end  of  1968  of  an 
estimated  $19.7  million  plus  Interest  at  4.18 
percent  for  wheat  sold  under  title  IV.  In 
addition,  the  1964  program  provided  for  re- 
tention by  the  United  States  for  Its  own  uses 
of  15  percent  rather  than  10  percent  of  the 
title  I  local  currency  sales  proceeds,  from 
which  the  equivalent  of  $550,000  Is  to  be 
converted  Into  dollars  for  U.S.  Government 
tises  over  a  3-year  period  and  about  $364,000 
Is  to  be  converted  Into  other  nondollar  cur- 
rencies to  finance  U.S.  agricultural  market 
development  In  other  countries.  Both 
United  States  and  Yugoslav  oflQclals  are  in 
agreement  that  the  trend  away  from  title  I 
and  toward  more  conunerclal  terms  should 
be  maintained  to  the  extent  that  the  Yugo- 
slav balance-of-payments  situation  and  U.S. 
Interests  In  supporting  further  liberalization 
In  the  Yugoslav  system  permit. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,  1964) 

Rusk   Is   Opposing    Two    House   Plans   To 

Curtail  Aid  to  Eastern  Europeans 

(ByM.  S.  Handler) 

Washington,  September  10. — Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  urged  today  the  elimination 
of  two  House  proposals  that  In  the  opinion  of 
Government  officials  would  destroy  foreign- 
policy  alms  In  Eastern  Europe. 

The  House  proposals  would  amend  Public 
Law  480,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment surplus  foodstuffs  to  friendly  coun- 
tries for  local  ciirrencles.  In  recent  years, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  prevailed  upon 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  to  Increase  their  com- 
mercial imports  from  the  United  States  sub- 
stantially. 

One  amendment,  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Paul  Pindley,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
would  exclude  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from 
the  definition  of  "friendly  countries."  and 
would  deprive  them  of  eligibility  for  aid  un- 
der Public  Law  480. 

The  other  amendment,  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Q.  Rogers,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida, would  also  exclude  them  on  the  ground 
that  their  ships  and  aircraft  are  engaged  in 
trade  with  Cuba.  The  amendment  by  Mr. 
Rogers  would  affect  Greece,  Lebanon, 
Morocco,  Cyprus,  and  Liberia  for  the  same 
reason. 

Government  officials  said  the  proposed 
amendments,  by  eliminating  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  would  terminate  a  major  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  national  in- 
dependence movements  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  the  loosening  of  Soviet  control  over 
the  Communist  Parties  and  government 
policies  In  the  area. 


September  is 

Govenunent  officials  were  partlcalivi*  » 
erciaed  about  the  excl\iBlon  of  YuMcUtTte 
becauae  they  are  convinced  that  tSra^Z 
of  independent  commimism  adopted^ 
President  Tito  in  1948  has  spread  UttourtT 
out  Eastern  Europe,  and  that  the  effects  miT 
be  seen  today  In  Rumania,  Hungary  and 
Poland.  They  also  believe  that  trtci«o« 
Yugoslav  poUcy  may  be  seen  in  the  ohansM 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  ■••'■ 

Government  officials  attributed  these  re- 
cent successes  to  Marshal  Tito  in  stjmuiatl 
Ing  independent  Communist  movements  that 
led  to  the  breaking  of  Soviet  control,: 

The  liberalization  movement  In  Hungary 
led  by  the  party  leader,  Janos  Kadar.  a  for- 
mer protege  of  Marshal  Tito. 

The  independence  movement  in  Rumania 

Marshal  Tito's  unpubllcized  close  reU^ 
tions  with  Palmlro  TogUattl,  the  Italian 
Communist  leader,  who  secreUy  diBfended 
Marshal  Tito  against  Stalin,  and  whose  own 
ideas  against  a  monolithic  communism  dl- 
rected  from  Moscow  paralleled  those  of  the 
Yugoslav  leader. 

Mr.  Togllatti's  memorandum,  mad^  public 
after  his  death  August  21,  which  bore  many 
traces  of  Tlto-Togllattl  Ideas  shared  la 
common. 

Officials  said  that  taking  Into  account 
Poland's  difficult  geographical  position. 
Wladysslaw  Gomxilka,  the  Polish  leader,  had 
made  a  maxlmiun  effort  to  assxire  Poland's 
independence  while  the  country  is  allied  to 
Moscow,  and  that  American  aid  had  played 
an  important  role  in  helping  him  through 
economic  crises. 

Officials  interpreted  the  recent  moves  of 
the  Rumanian  and  Hungarian  Govefninenta 
to  improve  their  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  further  evidence  of  the 
success  of  American  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe.  They  contend  that  the  stronger 
the  ties  of  the  Eastern  European  Confmu- 
nlst  states  become  with  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  coxintries,  the  looser  their 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Economic  assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia has  permitted  the  regimes  in  those 
countries  to  relax  their  internal  controls 
and  to  return,  to  a  degree,  to  a  more  relaxed 
relationship  between  the  citizen  and  the 
state. 


Public  Law  480  Agreements  as  a  Valuablb 
Weapon  in  Achieving  OBjEcrrvES  In  East- 
ern Europe 

The  Public  Law  480  agreements  have  been 
the  principal  Instrument  In  the  bands  of 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son to  advance  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
In  Poland  and,  indirectly,  in  all  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  pri- 
mary objective  has  been  to  bring  thd  Eastern 
European  countries  closer  to  the  frte  world. 
By  building  carefully  and  painfully  the  spe- 
cial United  States-Polish  relationship 
through  the  judicious  use  of  the  Public  Law 
480  tool,  we  have  created  an  example  for  the 
other  Soviet  bloc  countries  of  the  type  of 
relationship  they  might  hope  to  have  with 
the  United  States  under  certain  clrc\un- 
stances. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  those  Eastern 
E^iropean  countries  seeking  closer  ties  with 
the  United  States  and  showing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  independence  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion. The  stirrings  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
past  year  or  two,  increasing  assertions  of 
national  autonomy — most  notably  in  Ru- 
mania— have  been  nourished  by  U.S.  policy 
toward  Poland. 

public  law  480  AGREEMENTS  HAVE  ENCOXTRAGXD 
desirable  CHANGES  IN  POLANS 

U.3.  policy  toward  Poland  since  1958  has 
been  dedicated  to  foster  and  to  encourage 
greater  freedom  of  action  in  Polish  foreign 
relations  and  a  more  Uberal  Internal  atmos- 


m 

tn  carrying  out  this  poUcy  tHe  United 
»*«*  >.2^tbs^  surplus  agricultural  com- 
"?Sl!?S^ofaSl  undM  PubUc  Law  480. 
•SSTthe  Gomulka  regime  came  to  power 

*^   Poland  has  asserted  a  measure  of 
•»  ^'^^  which  unUl  recent  actions  by  Ru- 
•otoo^^il'lSen  unique  within  the  bloc.   The 
»S2w^cultSral  couectlvlzation  was 
5I2S  »  ^at  today  more  than  85  pereent 
!r!^a»ble  land  la  privately  held.    Baalc 
5LI?^rf  worship  18  possible  for  Eoman 
n;^  whTmake  up  96  percent  of  the 
°^S>n    oppressive  police  practices  have 
•"•^^Serated    Pollflh  policy  since  1956  has 
SSS^^^iy  the  natlon^l5t  sentiments 
"y^StSn  orientation  of  the  country  and 
^Z^^ertfOer  economic  and  other  ties 
-ith  the  free  world.  

STtoPortance  of  contacts  between  the 
JS  SSStnd  the  West  are  indisputable, 
•^ETSb  of  particular  value  during  this 
SJeTsJSa  a^  change  within  the  Com- 
TJt  world,  our  special  poUcy  toward 
S£  sS?e  1966  has  been  designed  to  in- 
JSS  these  contacts  and  It  has  achieved 
Slerable  success.  The  VOA  la  not 
'^Si  we  operate  an  Information  pro- 
SSpoland.  we  have  established  a  c^n- 
SS  office  m  Poenan— the  only  office 
miintalned  by  this  Government  behind  the 
^'^?i?Sn  outside  of  the  respec^e  capl- 
tai  cities.  We  are  able  to  meet  with  the 
^llsh  people,  and  we  are  able  to  put  for- 

F^es  at  the  official  and  grassroots  level. 

TBI  PUBLIC  LAW  480  AGREEMENTS  HAVE  CREATED 
A  MARKCT  in  POLAND  FOR  UNTTED  STATES 
AGRICULTURAL     COMMODTnES 

Our  title  I,   Public  Law  480,  agreements 
with  Poland  are  unique  in  having  the  char- 
Irter  of  deferred   dollar   sales.     Under   the 
tOTis  of  our  Public  Law  480  agreements  with 
Poland  payment  is  in  local  currency  (zlotys) 
L^d  are  available  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment.   The  balance  of  zlotys  remaining 
after  deducting  the   amount  spent  by  tne 
United  States  will  be  converted  into  dollars 
and  repaid  to  the  United  States  in  dollars  at 
aflxed  rate  and  schedule.     U.S.  Government- 
owned  zlotys  are  used  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  operating  our  Embassy  in  Warsaw  and  our 
S)n^ate  in  Poznan  and  for  various  proj- 
ects  in   Poland    of    benefit    to    the    United 
States,  thus  eliminating  what  might  other- 
wise be  dollar  expenditures  in  Poland. 

Over  the  years  we  have  deliberately  trans- 
formed the  pattern  of  our  economic  rela- 
tions with   Poland.    We   have   reduced  the 
Public  Law  480  agreements  while  encourag- 
ing the  Poles  to  increase  their  commercial 
pl^chases  in  the  United  States.    We  should 
continue  to  move  in  this  direction  but  we 
Bhould  not  abruptly  fracture  completely  our 
Siblic   Law    480   relationship    with   Poland 
Our  most  recent  Public  Law  480  agreement 
With  Poland   in  February   1964  was  along 
stride    in    this    direction.    The    agre^ent 
consisted  of  three  parts:   (1)  the  sale  of  $30 
million  worth  of  agricultural  goods  under 
the  same  concessional  terms  as  our  Previous 
ajireements;    (2)    another  $30  million  com- 
^^representing  sales  for  zlotys  which 
would  be  reconverted  to  dollars  over  3  years, 
and   (3)    the  requirement  that  Poland  piu-- 
chase  commercially  still  another  $30  mil  ion 
worth  of  agricultural  products  In  the  United 
States  within  calendar  year  1964. 

A  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
has  been  created  In  Poland.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  sharply  Increased  commercl^ 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to 
Sland  over  the  years  1961-63.  the  most 
recent  period  for  which  complete  aaXa.  la 
available.  In  1961.  Poland  P"f ^h"^  JJIS 
million  worth;  in  1962.  $22  niimon  wor^ 
and  in  1963,  $41  million  worth.  During  tnose 
3  years  the  value  of  Poland's  commercial 
purchases  amounted  to  more  than  one-haai 
the  value   of  our  Public   Law  480  sales  to 
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Poland  in  contrast  to  the  lees  than  10  pwcent 
In  the  previous  4  years. 

EUmlnatlon  of  PubUc  Law  480  would  sub- 
stantially decrease  UJB.  exports  of  surplus 
agrlculttiral  commodities  to  Poland  and 
probably  reduce  our  exports  through  com- 
mercial channels,  In  that:  (1)  the  g^ 
crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  much  better  this 
year,  and  (2)  grain  purchased  through  coin- 
merclal  channels  probably  could  be  obtained 
on  better  terms  from  other  countrlee  In  the 
free  world.  There  would  also  be  a  certain 
reduction  of  shipping  tn  U.S.  merchant 
vessels. 

TH«  8TAKB  IN   BASTEBN  XD»OPS 

The  United  States  cannot  Ignore  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  Communist  world.    The  In- 
tense Slno-Sovlet  struggle  for  preeminence 
among  the  Conununlst  countries  has  led  the 
USSR,  and  China  to  woo  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  make  various  conces- 
sions to  them.     There  has  been  a  general 
loosening  of  relations  among  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  almoet  every 
one  of  these  countries  has  Indicated  Its  de- 
sire to  estabUsh  closer  ties  with  the  United 
States.     At  the  same  time  virtually  every 
one  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  has 
begun  to  tinker  with  economic  machinery 
m  an  effort  to  extricate  Itself  from  the  morass 
of  problems  caused  by  rigid  adherence  to 
Marxian  dogma. 

These  conditions  present  the  United  States 
with  an  opportunity  to  increase  its  presence 
and  influence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Importance  of  the  development  of  our 
simple  bilateral  relations.  All  of  Eastern 
relations  with  Poland  has  always  exceeded 
Eiirope  has  watched  and  wUl  continue  to 
wateh  the  course  of  United  States-Polish 
relations. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.   President,    I 
yield  the  floor. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McNamara's 

Mr    CLARK.    Mr.   President,   if   the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  indulge  me 
further,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  briefly  on  another  mat- 
ter without  the  Senator  frc«n  Michigan 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  comments  will 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  oi 
the  Senator's  address. 
Mr  McNAMARA.   I  have  no  objection. 
Mr     CLARK.    Mr.   President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  purpose 
of  this  statement  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness may  be  waived. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  a  colloquy  took  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  isjeported 
in  the  Congressional  Record  beginning 
at  page  22105,  under  the  heading  Health 
Care  for  the  Elderly  Under  Social  Secu- 
rity "  It  deals  with  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  social  secu- 
rity bill.  , 

I  should  like  to  add  a  little  more  in- 
formation on  that  subject  matter  for  ttie 
Record.  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
summer  of  I960,  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
posed rule,  which  I  submitted  at  that 
time,  dealing  with  the  selection  of  con- 
ferees. 


The  propoeed  rule,  which  waa  won- 
sored,  incidentally,  by  Senators  Hum- 
phrey: Javits:  our  late,  dear  colleague, 
senator  O'Mahoney:  Bartlett:  my  good 
friend  John  Carroll,  who  is  no  longer 
with  us;  Douglas;  Qruenlng;  Hart;  Ja^- 
son;  McCarthy;  the  able  senior  S^jtor 
from    Michigan.    Senator    McNamara. 
Morse;  Moes;  the  late  and  beloved  ab- 
ator Murray,  of  Montana;  Muskje;  the 
late  and  beloved  Senator  from  Or«on. 
Dick  Neuberger;  Proxmire;  Symington: 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Yarborougn. 
From  the  nature  of  this  cosponsorshlp, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  there  was  strong 
support  for  this  change   through  the 
aniendment  of  rule  XXIV     These  are 
the  names  of  eminent  and  highly  re- 
garded Members  or  former  Members  of 
the  Senate.  .  .     ^. 

Needless  to  say,  upon  being  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules, 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, it  was  buried  10  fathoms  deep 
and  never  saw  the  light  of  day  again.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
social  security  bUl  is  such  that  this  might 
be  a  good  time  to  resurrect  it 

The  proposed  rule  provided  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Members  of  the 
committee  of  conference  shall  have  indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with 
the  bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence 
In  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate 
on  which  matters  of  disagreement  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  oc- 
casion the  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee " 

In  a  supporting  statement  which  I 
made  at  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  change  would  incorporate  in  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  a  long  es- 
tablished principle  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Members  on  a  conference 
committee  must  be  sympathetic  to  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  with  the  House. 

I   pointed  out  yesterday,  in  reading 
from  page  172  of  Mr.  Watklns'  and  Mr. 
Riddick's  manual  entitled  "Senate  Pro- 
cedure"—and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Senator  Metcalf,  who  was  in  the 
Chair   at   the    time— that    the    general 
practice  is  to  have  the  conferees  desig- 
nated from  among  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure, who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate.    This  sound 
democratic  principle  is  recognized  in  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  and  in  Cleaves  Manual, 
as  well  as  In  the  Parliamentarians    Sen- 
ate Procedure."  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  principle  has  been  violated  on  a 
number  of  important  occasions  when  no 
Senator  undertook  to  raise  it  and  fight 
for  it.    Therefore,  the  Senate  has  been 
represented  on  many  bills  by  Senators 
who  voted  against  the  Senate's  position 
and  in  favor  of  the  House  position  on  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  or  particular  provisions 

This  has  been  the  case  when  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  amendments  to  a  House  bill 
on  which  the  House  bill  was  sUent. 

In  probably  no  committee  of  the  sen- 
ate has  this  sound  rule  of  Jefferson. 
Cleaves  and  Watklns  and  Riddick  been 
ignored  more  than  by  the  Committee  on 
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yesterday,  and  I  suggest 

that  in  all  good  conscience. 

Senate  side.  Senators  who 

against  the  Gore  amend- 

time  it  was  voted  on  in  the 

search  their  consciences 

they  do  not  think,  in  jus- 

they  should  retire  as 

be  replaced  by  Senators 

the  Gore  amendment,  so 

conferees  would  at  least 

of  four-to-three,  consisting 

who  are  in  favor  of  the  posi- 

^emocratic  Party  and  of  the 

the  United  States. 

expect  the  two  Republi- 

to  withdraw  from  the  con- 

because  the  Republi- 

set  its  face  against  health 

elderly  under  social  security. 
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PRO:CMIRE. 


CLAIK 


PRO:CMIRE. 


Mr.  President,  wUl 
yield? 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
from  Wisconsin. 

Is  it  not  true  that 
of  the  conferees — that  is, 
three  majority — a  three-to- 
opposed  not  only  to 
taken  by  the  President  of  the 
and  the  Democratic  plat- 
the  position  of  the  major- 
who  voted  in  the  only 
that  had  a  chance  to 
>pinion  on  this  question? 


majori  y — are 


States 
aso 
Sens  tors 
Co:>gress 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  Senators  will,  of  course,  be  the 
Judges  of  their  own  consciences.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  interpolate  my  views  on 
theirs;  but  I  would  hesitate  to  serve  on 
a  conference  committee  if  my  views  were 
so  strongly  opp>osed  to  p>osition  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  making  a  strong 
fight  for  many  years  to  reform  the  rules. 
Now  he  is  making  another  fight,  equally 
significant,  to  put  into  effect  rules  that 
would  protect  our  rights,  the  rights  of 
the  majority.  This  rule  is  clear;  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  The  conferees 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  majority 
opinion.  They  may  say  that  they  will 
adopt  a  position  friendly  to  the  majority; 
but  the  fact  is  that  when  they  registered 
their  votes,  they  showed  that  they  were 
opposed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  moment,  he 
was  perhaps  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  when  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
said  there  was  no  such  principle ;  that  I 
was  mistaken;  that  what  I  cited  from 
the  Senate  Manual  was  not  correct;  that 
there  was  no  principle  of  the  Senate  that 
a  majority  of  the  conferees  should  repre- 
sent the  position  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matters  in  disagreement  with  the  House. 

At  the  time,  I  said,  with  all  good  hu- 
mor, that  I  thought  the  learned  minority 
leader  had  fallen  into  error  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  precedents.  I  think  my 
position  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
made  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Metcalf]  yesterday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  language  is 
clear  and  explicit ;  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  The  fight  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  now  making 
so  well  is  one  that  should  remind  us  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  in  the  future,  win  or 
lose — and  we  shall  probably  lose — those 
who  desire  the  change  should  make  the 
fight.  If  we  do  not  make  the  fight  to 
switch  and  require  Senators  who  have 
voted  for  a  measure  to  be  the  conferees, 
we  know  we  shall  go  down  to  defeat,  even 
if  we  win  battles  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  are  in  vain. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  rec- 
ognizes how  often  in  the  few  years  we 
have  been  here — he  has  been  here  8 
years;  I  have  been  here  7 — a  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  whether  it 
was  social  security  or  unemployment 
compensation,  and  has  appointed  con- 
ferees who,  sometimes  in  5  minutes, 
sometimes  in  half  an  hour,  but  in  almost 
all  cases  in  less  than  an  hour,  have  given 
in,  have  yielded,  have  collapsed,  and  the 
Senate  got  nothing.  In  every  case,  a 
majority  of  the  conferees,  and  usually 
an  overwhelming  majority,  has  been  op- 
posed to  our  majority,  winning  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  asleep 
at  the  switch,  because  I  did  not  realize 
that  the  conferees  on  the  social  security 
bill  had  been  appointed.  I  had  thought 
that  the  nonnal  course  would  be  fol- 
lowed; that  after  the  Senate  had  passed 
its  version,  we  would  wait  to  see  if  the 
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House  would  take  the  Senate  bill-  and  if 
the  House  would  not,  the  Senate  would 
appoint  Its  conferees.  Perhaps  1  am  In 
error  In  saying  that  that  Is  the  normS 
course.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the  normal 
procedure  to  appoint  the  conferees  im 
mediately.  At  any  rate.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  conferees  had  been  app(^ted- 
and  when  I  lodged  my  objection,  I  was 
told  that  the  horse  had  been  removed 
from  the  stable  and  the  door  vibs  open 

Therefore,  my  objection  in  this  case 
comes  too  late;  and  to  raise  the  question 
by  a  motion  would  probably  result  in  no 
vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  left  only  the  precedent  that  when  this 
question  is  raised,  after  the  appointment 
of  conferees,  it  has  on  occasion  resulted 
in  enough  conferees  resigning  and  open- 
ing places  for  friends  of  the  measure  In 
their  places. 

It  is  awkward  for  conferees  who  have 
to  do  their  business,  to  carry  out  their 
obligations  as  representatives  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  spite  of  their  contrary  personal 
convictions.  It  is  awkward  for  the  spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  the  prevailing 
measure  who — however  much  they  may 
respect  and  honor  the  conferees  as  in- 
dividuals— are  bound  to  feel  that  the 
conferees  could  have  done  a  better  Job 
if  their  personal  convictions  and  re- 
sponsibilities had  coincided. 

Under  the  existing  situation,  If  a  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  protest  that  the  practice 
as  stated  in  the  manuals  is  not  being  ad- 
hered to,  he  must  publicly  or  privately 
challenge  one  or  more  of  the  conferees. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
it  has  usually  created  personil  ill-will 
which  might  be  avoided  if  a  Senate  rule 
incorporated  the  principle  and  it  could 
be  invoked  by  a  point  of  order. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  I  aol  making 
many  friends  among  the  majority  of  con- 
ferees by  raising  this  point  now.  I  regret 
that  I  feel  Impelled  by  my  conscience  to 
raise  the  point  now,  for  I  feel  that  It 
must  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country.  I  must  take  my 
chances  on  what  Senators  may  think 
about  me  individually.  But  I  reiterate 
my  feeling  about  Senators  individually. 
They  are  all  men  of  sound  integrity  and 
ability. 

The  rule  which  I  proposed  In  1960,  and 
which,  as  I  say,  festered  until  it  died  in 
the  Subconunittee  on  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
would  do  little  violence  to  existing  prac- 
tice. The  committee  chairman  or  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill — in  this 
case,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  was  in  charge  of  the  bill;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — would  con- 
tinue, as  has  always  been  the  case,  to 
suggest  the  list  of  proposed  conferees  as 
he  does  under  existing  practice.  We  saw 
it  happen  in  connection  with  the  social 
security  bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  told  us  in  the  colloquy 
yesterday  afternoon. 

In  the  large  majority  of  eases,  the 
conferees,  chosen  by  seniority  from  the 
appropriate  committee,  would  favor  the 
Senate  position  on  matters  ih  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  no  change 
in  current  practice  would  be  required. 
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Tn  eases  In  which  an  adjustment  would 
ha^  tobe  made  because  of  the  proposed 
2?il  Sniority  would  still  be  recognized 
Er  making  appointments  In  accordance 
Sthtoeprinciple  that  a  majority  of  the 
^erees  would  consist  of  the  most 
«nlor  possible  combination  of  commit- 
J^Senators  who  were  In  accord  with 
the  Dositlon  of  the  Senate,  even  though 
rt  were  necessary  to  go  outside  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee,  which  has 
freauently  been  done  in  the  past. 

in  most  all  cases,  the  proposed  re- 
flulrement  could  be  met  by  adding  other 
members  from  the  committee  or  by  sub- 
stituting one  member  of  the  committee 
for  another.  There  would  be  no  need 
to  make  a  "Federal  case"  out  of  the  situa- 
tion or  to  become  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy It  would  be  merely  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  a  precedent  of  the 
Senate,  as  it  is  at  present. 

In  I960,  I  had  the  historic  situation 
researched;  and  I  quoted  from  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  Cleave's  Manual,  and  the 
other  precedents,  many  of  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  Watkins-Riddlck  book  en- 
titled "Senate  Procedure."  This  mem- 
orandum quotes  from  statements  going 
back  to  as  early  as  1896.  It  Includes 
a  number  of  eminent  Senators  from  then 
on  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  memorandum.  It 
makes  clear  that  the  rule  and  the  prece- 
dent is  as  I  have  stated  it  and  not,  to 
my  regret,  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  stated  It  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  that  memorandum 
in  support  of  the  proposed  rule,  relating 
to  the  selection  of  Senate  Members  of 
conference  committees,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
1   Selection  or  Senate  Confekees  (S.  Res. 

118) 
(By  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself.  Mr.  Humphrey, 

Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  O'Mahoney,  Mr.  Bartlett, 

Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Grtjening, 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 

McNamara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mtje- 

ray,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Prox- 

MiRE,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  ) 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of  a 
committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indicated 
by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the  bill 
as  passed  and  their  concurrence  In  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  matters 
of  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee." 

supporting  statement  by  senator  CLARK 

This  resolution  would  incorporate  in  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  the  long-estab- 
lished principle  that  the  majority  of  Senate 
members  on  a  conference  committee  must  be 
sympathetic  to  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
Senate  on  the  matters  of  disagreement  with 
the  House. 

This  sound,  democratic  principle,  which 
la  recognized  In  Jefferson's  Manual,  Cleaves' 
Manual,  and  the  Watklns  and  Rlddlck  book 
on  Senate  procedure,  has  been  violated  on  a 
number  of  Important  occasions.  Thus,  the 
Senate  has  been  represented  on  particular 
bills,  as  It  was  last  year  on  the  question  of 


extending  the  temporary  unemployment 
compenaatlon  law,  by  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  Senate  position  and  in  favor  of 
the  House  position  on  the  blU  as  a  whole  or 
particular  provisions  of  it. 

This  Is  an  awkward  situation  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  Is  awkward  for  the  conferees  who 
have  to  do  their  best  to  carry  out  their  obli- 
gations as  representatives  of  the  Senate  in 
spite  of  contrary  personal  convictions.  It 
Is  awkward  for  the  sponsors  and  supporters 
of  the  prevaUlng  measure,  who — however 
much  they  may  respect  and  honor  the  con- 
ferees as  Individuals — are  bound  to  feel  that 
the  conferees  could  have  done  a  better  Job 
if  their  personal  convictions  and  responsi- 
bilities had  coincided. 

Under  the  existing  situation,  If  a  Senator 
wishes  to  protest  that  the  practice  as  stated 
In  the  manuals  Is  not  being  adhered  to,  he 
must  publicly  or  privately  challenge  one  or 
more  of  the  conferees.  This  has  been  done 
successfully  on  several  occasions,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  It  has  visually  created  per- 
sonal 111-wlll  which  might  be  avoided  If  a 
Senate  rule  Incorporated  the  principle  and 
It  could  be  Invoked  by  a  point  of  order. 

The  rule  which  we  have  proposed  would 
do  little  violence  to  existing  practice.  The 
committee  chairman  or  other  manager  of 
the  bill  would  continue  to  suggest  the  list  of 
proposed  conferees  as  he  does  under  existing 
practice.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the 
conferees,  chosen  by  seniority  from  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  will  favor  the  Senate 
position  on  matters  In  dispute  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  no  changes  In  current  prac- 
tice would  be  required.  In  those  cases  in 
which  an  adjustment  would  have  to  be  made 
because  of  the  proposed  rule,  seniority  would 
still  be  recognized  in  making  appointments 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  would  consist  of  the 
most  senior  possible  combination  of  all  com- 
mittee members  to  qualify  under  the  rule.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  proposed  requirement 
could  be  met  simply  by  adding  other  mem- 
bers from  the  committee  or  by  substituting 
one  member  of  the  committee  for  another. 


Memorandum  in  Sxtpport  or  Proposed  Rule 
Relating  to  Selection  op  Senate  Mem- 
bers of  Conference  Committees 
This  memorandiim  summarizes  the  argu- 
ments In  support  of  a  resolution  to  add  the 
foUowing   paragraph   at   the   conclusion   of 
rule   XXIV   of  the   Standing   Rules   of   the 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
bUl  as  passed  and  their  concvirrence  In  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters of  disagreement  with  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee." 

A    RULE   is    needed 

The  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  are  vir- 
tually silent  on  the  subject  of  appointment 
of  the  Senate  members  of  committees  of 
conference,  the  applicable  rule  (rxile  XXIV) 
merely  stating: 

"All  other  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  appoint." 

In  practice,  the  members  have  been  elected 
only  once  In  modern  times  (on  the  Muscle 
Shoals  bill  In  1925) .  In  all  other  instances, 
the  Chair  has  been  authorized  to  make  the 
appointments,  and  It  Is  the  practice  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  have  the  Senators  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  other  member  In 
charge  of  the  bill. 

Since  before  the  time  of  Jefferson,  the 
principle  has  been  acknowledged  that  the 
majority  of  conferees  should  represent  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  body  on  the  bill  to  be 
considered.  The  cturent  manuals  state  that 
this  Is  Senate  practice.    Yet  in  the  routine 


hitT><jHT>g  of  bUls,  the  alternative  practtoe 
has  grown  up  of  i^jpotnting  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  either  the  committee  or  the  eubcom- 
mlttee  which  ooxuldered  the  leelalatlon. 

NeceesarUy,  the  prevaUlng-view  principle 
and  the  seniority  practice  come  into  oon- 
flict  on  some  bills,  and  at  such  times  either 
the  principle  or  the  practice  must  give  way. 
If  on  such  an  occasion  no  Senator  makes 
an  issue  of  the  appointment  of  conf  ereee — as 
is  usually  the  case — the  seniority  practice  is 
routinely  followed,  resulting  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  unsympathetic  to  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  such  Instance  occurred  on 
March  25  of  this  year,  when  torn  of  the  Ave 
Senate  conferees  on  HJl.  5640.  the  temporary 
unemployment  c<Hnpensatlon  bUl,  had  voted 
against  the  Senate  version,  and  in  favor  ot 
the  House  version,  of  the  biU  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  conference. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Issue  has  been 
made  of  the  conflict  between  principle  and 
practice,  the  prevailing  view  principle  ha« 
usually  been  adhered  to,  but  often  only  after 
cumbersome  and  embarrassing  maneuvers. 
OrdinarUy.  the  maneuvering  has  taken  place 
behind  the  scenes,  but  sometimes  It  has 
broken  out  Into  acrimonious  controversy  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Friends  of  the  measure 
have  found  themselves  In  the  embarrassing 
position  of  appearing  to  challenge  the  in- 
tegrity of  senior  Senators.  The  senior  Sen- 
ators have  found  themselves  in  the  equaUy 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  resigning  under  protest  or  subject- 
ing themselves  to  criticism  for  Insisting  upon 
representing  a  Senate  poeltlon  with  which 
they  were  out  of  sympathy. 

To  write  into  rule  the  recognized  prevail- 
ing view  principle  would  provide  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  future  and  obviate  further 
controversy  on  the  question. 
the  prevailing  view  principle  has  long  beik 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

1.  The  manuals  recognize  the   principle: 

Cleaves"  Manual,  which  was  reported  to  the 

Senate  pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution  In 

1900,  and  which  Is  Incorporated  in  the  Senate 

Manual,  states  In  section  17: 

"In  the  selection  of  the  managers  •  •  •. 
Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers.  It  Is  also  almost  the  Invariable 
practice  to  select  managers  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  considered  the 
bin.  But  sometimes  In  order  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  a  strong  or  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  the  House  the  Speaker  goes  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  committee. 

This  section  of  Cleaves'  Manual  Is  taken 
from  section  1383  of  Hinds'  "Parliamentary 
Precedents  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,"  published  by  authority 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved 
in  1898. 

The  current  House  Manual  and  Rules  con- 
tains even  stronger  language  on  this  point 
(sec.  636). 

2.  Presiding  officers  have  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple: 

In  1896,  when  Senator  HIU,  of  New  York, 
objected  to  the  Chair's  going  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  which  had  con- 
sidered the  bUl  In  naming  a  conferee,  the 
Presiding  Officer  stated  that  "no  new  prece- 
dent has  been  established  by  the  Chair.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate  for  a 
great  many  years  to  appoint  other  than  a 
member  Of  the  committee  reporting  a  blU 
on  the  conference  committee"  (64th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  CoNORissioNAL  Record,  p.  8887). 

In  1936,  Vice  President  Oamer  announced 
that  "hereafter  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  expects  to  exercise  some  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  conferees  when  the 
Senate  authorizes  him  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments." The  minority  leader  said  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  rule  was  that  "the  ma- 
jority,  at  least,  of  the  conferees   must  be 
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views.  That  has  been  the  rule;  and  I  have 
never  known  an  exception  to  it  luitil  1880. 
It  was  stated  frequently  by  the  older  mem'-i 
bers  30  years  ago  that  that  was  binding  in 
all  cases"  (65th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Congbxs- 
siONAL  Recc«d,  pp.  4027-4028) . 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Frye,  of 
Maine,  said : 

"In  my  Judgment,  in  my  place  as  con- 
feree there  should  be  apoplnted  some  Sen- 
ator on  the  committee  who  holds  views 
diametrically  opposite  to  mine.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  Mr.  Foraker,  is  the  real 
father  of  the  proposition  to  recognize  the 
Cuban  Republic  now.  He  was  persistent  in 
committee,  has  been  persistent  since,  and 
if  I  were  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  appoint  Senator  Poraker  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  that  committee"  (55th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  Congressional  Record,  p. 
4030). 

Dtu-lng  consideration  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
bill  In  1925  (68th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Congres- 
sional Record,  pp.  2552-2563),  Senator  Un- 
derwood, of  Alabama,  moved  for  election  of 
conferees  in  order  to  avert  the  appointment 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  saying: 

"According  to  the  rules  and  the  prece- 
dents I  think  we  are  entitled  to  conferees 
who  reflect  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  the  biU"  (id.,  p.  2552) . 

And  Senator  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tiire  and  Forestry  who  would  be  bypassed, 
said: 

"We  ought  to  appoint  conferees  who  be- 
lieve In  the  action  the  Senate  has  taken  and 
are  in  sympathy  with  it.  This  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate — the  Coolldge-Under- 
wood  bill — was  opposed  by  me  almost  In  its 
entirety.  If  we  follow  what  I  think  we  should 
follow — the  right  kind  of  an  honest  rule — 
then  when  the  conferees  are  appointed  I 
should  not  be  on  the  conference  committee 
from  the  Senate.  I  had  determined,  even 
before  any  suggestions  had  been  made,  that 
I  would  not  accept  appointment  on  the  con- 
ference committee,  because,  to  my  mind.  I 
would  almost  have  to  stultify  myself.  I  did 
not  believe  In  the  bill;  I  had  no  faith  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate:  I  was  sincerely 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  should  eliminate  myself  and  ought  to 
stay  off  the  committee.  I  think  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  those  friendly  to 
legislation  should  be  appointed  on  confer- 
ence committees  is  correct"  (id.,  p.  2555). 

On  that  same  occasion.  Senator  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  said: 

"I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  when  the  majority  have  expressed  them- 
selves touching  the  principle  of  any  legisla- 
tion, those  in  S3mipathy  with  it  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  go  on  the  conference  committee  to 
meet  the  objections  to  that  principle  which 
comes  from  the  other  House"  (id.,  p.  2559) . 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Edge,  of 
New  Jersey,  said : 

"Speaking  entirely  apart  from  the  legisla- 
tion at  issue,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rule 
of  seniority,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  naming 
of  conferees,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one.  I 
believe  conferees  appointed  on  any  measure 
should  be  Senators  convinced  that  the  meas- 
ure they  are  to  consider  in  conference  is  cor- 
rect and  is  right.  They  should  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  enthusiasm  of  believing  the 
measure  should  become  a  law"  (id.,  p.  2560). 

On  the  same  occasion,  Senator  Heflin,  of 
Alabama,  said: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  conference  committee,  and 
when  we  seek  to  get  Senators  who  represent 
that  thought  and  have  to  disregard  Senators 
who  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  view  of 
the  Senate  we  make  no  reflection  upon  those 
latter  Senators"  (id.,  p.  2561) . 
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Ada  Chenoweth  McCown,  whose  studv  or 
conference  practice  in  the  first  70  C6nKi*^ 
(the  congressional  conference  cobmi^T 
Colmnbla  University  Press,  1927)  is  the  m 
thorltatlve  work  on  thU  subject,  wrote  ^1 
seniority  and  committee  memberijlp  had 
little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  iuasKMi 
for  conferences  during  the  first  30  CdnareSei 
By  1848.  she  noted  that  seniority  stajidlng  on 
committees  appeared  to  have  some  Influence 
on  choice  of  managers  by  the  House,  but  wu 
still  not  the  general  practice  of  th^t  Cham- 
ber. In  the  Senate  there  was  no  evidence  of 
a  seniority  practice  by  that  date  (pp  81-88* 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  during  the  20th  centxiry,  the  senlorlU 
practice  grew,  but  on  occasions  when  the 
issue  was  raised  that  the  "prevailing  view" 
principle  was  being  violated  the  seniority 
practice  was  repeatedly  abandoned  to  permit 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  conferees. 

In  some  such  cases  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  without  strict  adherence 
to  seniority.  In  others,  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  according  to  seniority  but 
were  followed  by  resignations — sbmetlmes 
promised  In  advance — to  permit  substitution 
of  Senators  favorable  to  the  Senate  view. 

Examples  of  both  procedures  follow: 

1.  Departure  from  seniority  in  orlginsl 
appointments: 

Federal  Reserve  Act  (1913) :  Every  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  appointed  except 
Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,,  second- 
ranking  Democrat  (  CongrbssionaI  Recoib 
Dec.  13,  1913,  p.  1230). 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  (1902):  Senator 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  passed  over  In 
favor  of  more  Junior  committee  members 
(57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Congressional  Rzcoio 
p.  4424) . 

Cuban  Intervention  (1898):  Aftjer  a  pro- 
test had  been  voiced  by  Senator  R)raker,  ol 
Ohio,  that  a  majority  of  the  prospective  con- 
ferees did  not  support  the  Senate  position, 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  who  would  have 
been  a  conferee  had  the  seniority  rule  been 
followed,  suggested  that  the  Chair  appoint 
Senator  Poraker  In  his  place.  The  Chair 
adopted  this  suggestion  (55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  4027-32). 

Displaced  Persons  Act  Amendment  (1950) : 
An  objection  was  voiced  to  the  original  slate 
of  seven  conferees  proposed  by  Sehator  Mc- 
Carran,  of  Nevada,  on  the  grcmnd  that 
four  of  them  had  opposed  a  substitute 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  McCarran  thereupon  withdrew 
his  proposed  names  and  moved  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent then  appointed  five  conferees,  includ- 
ing only  three  of  the  original  group  pro- 
posed by  Senator  McCarran,  giving  a  major- 
ity of  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  majority  view 
of  the  Senate,  Congressional  Rzcord,  vol.  96, 
pt.  4,  pp.  4802-03). 

2.  Resignations  of  senior  members  to  per- 
mit substitutions: 

Muscle  Shoals  (1925)  :  All  three  of  the 
Senators  elected  by  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
ference committee  (Norrls  of  Nebraska,  Mc- 
Nary  of  Oregon,  and  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina) resigned  following  their  election  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
which  passed  the  Senate.  Following  their 
resignation,  other  appointments  were  made 
in  order  from  the  committee  and  three  other 
Senators  (Keyes  of  New  Hampshire,  Capper 
of  Kansas,  and  Ransdell  of  Louisiana)  re- 
signed for  the  same  reason,  thus  making 
possible  a  majority  of  conferees  favorable  to 
the  measure. 

Federal  Revenue  Act  (1936) :  Senators 
Couzens.  of  Michigan,  and  Keyes,  of  New 
Hampshire,  resigned  Immediately  after  ap- 
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--intment.  insisting  they  were  out  ot  sym- 
P^,  with  the  bill   (74th  Cong..  2d  sess., 

SSuSMOlfAL  RECORD,  p.   10266). 

r«lcultural  Adjustment  Act  (1938) :  Sen- 
.J»r Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  and  McNary.  of 
JiSon  resigned  after  appointment,  the  lat- 
SrMPlainlng  that  it  had  been  "an  un- 
h^ir«n  rule  of  mine  that  when  I  oppose  a 
S^  I  refuse  to  act  as  a  conferee"  (75th  Cong, 
ad  sess  CONGRESSIONAL  Record,  p.  1768). 
T^y  were  replaced  by  Senators  Frazler,  of 
iortii  Dakota,  and  Capper,  of  Kansas. 

submerged  Lands  Act  (1952)  :  After  con- 
ferees were  appointed  on  the  Submerged 
T^^  Act  bill,  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana, 
MOtested  that  three  of  the  five  had  voted 
^iinst  the  so-called  HoUand-Connally  sub- 
sOtute  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Senator  Long  contended  the  pro- 
Ttelon  of  Cleaves'  Manual,  quoted  above,  had 
been  violated.  He  entered  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  appointment  of 
conferees  (82d  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Congressional 
Record,  p.  3580) . 

On  the  following  day.  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, Senator  McFarland,  of  Arizona,  had 
asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on  the 
committee  and  that  the  next  two  senior 
men  on  the  committee.  Senators  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
had  made  like  requests  because  they  too 
had  opposed  the  substitute  amendment 
which  had  prevailed.  The  next  Senator  in 
order,  Senator  Long,  accepted  appointment 
and  withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider  (82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  Congressional  Record,  p. 
3678). 

On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  not  in  sjrmpathy 
with  the  prevailing  Senate  opinion  have 
been  registered,  but  withdrawn  upon  assur- 
ance by  the  conferees  that  they  would  faith- 
fully support  the  Senate  position  despite 
their  own  divergent  views.  Yet  the  neces- 
sity for  such  demeaning  public  assurances 
would  not  arise  were  it  not  for  the  doubt 
that  Inevitably  exists  when  "the  child  is  put 
to  a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  it." 

Whenever  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
seniority  system  is  raised  on  a  particular 
bill,  the  issue  becomes  one  of  personalities. 
As  was  so  notably  the  case  in  the  lengthy 
and  harsh  debate  on  appointment  of  con- 
ferees on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill,  Senators 
seeking  to  assert  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
select  the  Senate  managers  are  accused  of 
impugning  the  Integrity  and  honor  of  the 
senior  Senators.  At  the  same  time,  the 
senior  Senators  who  would  be  bypassed  are 
placed  in  a  bad  light  If  In  other  cases  other 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  Members 
have  been  trusted  to  handle  bills  with  which 
they  were  not  In  agreement. 

If  the  proposed  rule  is  adopted,  then  the 
selection  of  conferees  in  sympathy  with  the 
bill  in  question  will  be  automatic.  The  is- 
sue will  not  have  to  be  raised  on  the  Senate 
floor,  as  In  the  past,  giving  rise  to  divisive 
debate  and  recriminations.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  prevailing  view,  which  has  been 
so  often  violated,  will  be  regularly  honored. 


BUITORTING  STATKB«INT  BT  senator  CLARK 

This  resolution  would  require  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  bill  or  resolution  which  had 
been  made  the  pending  business  to  be  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate,  if  a  question  of  germaneness  were 
raised  by  any  Senator. 

The  Senate  wastes  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  because  of  its  practice  of  permitting 
any  Senator  to  speak  on  any  subject  at  any 
time  at  any  length,  regardless  of  the  public 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  measure 
which  is  the  pending  business.  A  rule  of 
germaneness  to  be  invoked  on  occasions  when 
time  is  of  the  essence  Is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  attend  to  the  Nation's  legislative  business 
in  these  complex  times.  There  are  periods 
during  each  day  such  as  the  morning  hour 
and  other  occasions  when  it  is  highly  desir- 
able and  convenient  to  permit  debate  on 
nongermane  topics.  There  are  also  times — 
such  as  during  this  present  session — when 
the  public  interest  should  demand  that  all 
debate  be  germane  to  the  measure  under 
consideration. 

Studies  by  my  staff  show  that  nongermane 
material  occupies  approximately  one-third 
of  the  entire  Congressional  Record  devoted 
to  the  report  of  the  Senate  proceedings,  ex- 
clvisive  of  insertions.  On  one  day  during 
the  debate  on  the  fair  labor  standards  bill 
when  the  Senate  had  been  in  session  for  9 
hoiu's,  only  15  percent  of  the  time  was  spent 
on  the  pending  bill. 

My  proposal  would  merely  reinstate  a  rule 
prohibiting  irrelevant  discussion  which  was 
recognized  during  the  early  history  of  the 
Senate.  Jefferson's  Manual  states  that  "No 
one  is  to  speak  Impertinently  or  beside  the 
question,  superfluously,  or  tediously."  Vir- 
tually all  other  major  legislative  bodies  in 
the  world  observe  a  similar  rule  of  relevancy. 


2.  Germaneness  or  Debate  (S.  Res.  361) 
Resolved,  That  rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  debate)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph numbered  7:  "A  question  of  germane- 
ness may  be  raised  by  any  Senator  at  any 
time  during  the  consideration  of  a  measure, 
motion  or  other  matter,  and  thereafter  all 
further  debate  under  the  order  for  pending 
business  shall  be  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  before  the  Senate.  All  questions  of 
germaneness  of  debate  under  this  rule,  when 
raised.  Including  appeals,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  be  decided  without 
debate." 


3.  Committee  Meetings  During  Senate 

Sessions   (S.  Res.  364) 

(By  Mr.  Clark   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  McNamara)  ) 

Resolved.  That  section  134(c)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
190b(b)).  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  the 
exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
amended  with  respect  to  the  Senate  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  No  standing  committee  of  the  House, 
except  the  Committee  on  Rules,  shall  sit, 
without  special  leave,  while  the  House  is  in 
session." 

supporting  statement  by  senator  CLARK 

This  resolution  would  repeal  the  rule  which 
allows  a  single  Senator  to  prevent  all  Senate 
standing  committees  and  subconunlttees 
from  meeting  during  Senate  sessions. 

No  Senator  should  have  the  power  to  block 
all  meetings  of  the  16  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  86  subcommittees  of 
those  standing  committees.  This  power  has 
been  used  solely  for  purposes  of  delay  sev- 
eral times  during  the  August  session  and 
numerous  times  during  the  civil  rights  de- 
bate. 

The  objective  of  the  rule  of  Increasing 
Senate  attendance  has  not  been  achieved. 
Senators  do  not  attend  Chamber  debates  on 
matters  they  are  not  interested  in  just  be- 
cause the  committees  are  not  sitting,  and 
conversely  they  do  not  miss  Senate  debates 
they  are  concerned  with  whether  or  not  com- 
mittees are  meeting.  The  question  of  wheth- 
er committees  should  meet  during  Senate 
sessions  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committees  concerned, 
and  not  by  the  decision  of  a  single  Senator. 
Special  and  select  committees  are  not  pre- 
vented from  meeting  under  the  existing  rule, 
and  there  has  been  no  objection  by  the 
members  of  those  committees  about  their  in- 
ability  to  attend  Senate  debates. 


4.  Insertion  or  Senatorial  Speeches 

(S.  Res.  367) 

(By  Mr.  Clark) 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  numbered  1  of 
rule  XIX  of  tha  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate (relating  to  debate)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Upon  the  request  of  any  Senator 
who  has  been  recognised,  his  remarks  UfKm 
any  subject  may  be  delivered  in  writing, 
and  if  so  delivered  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  those  remarks  had  been  delivered 
orally." 

Sec.  2.  S.  Res.  121,  Eightieth  Congress. 
first  session,  agreed  to  July  23,  7947,  la  re- 
pealed. 

supporting  statement  by  senator  CLARK 

This  resolution  would  amend  the  Senate 
rules  to  permit  any  Senator  who  has  been 
recognized  to  have  a  speech  inserted  in  the 
Record  in  normal  type  without  having  to 
read  any  or  all  of  the  text. 

The  rule  requiring  a  Senator  to  read  each 
and  every  word  of  his  speech  to  a  sometimes 
nearly  empty  chamber  in  order  to  have  his 
remarks  appear  in  normal  size  print  in  the 
Congressional  Record  wastes  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time.  The  adoption  of  a  rule 
that  speeches  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
whether  delivered  in  full  or  not,  will  make  it 
possible  for  Senators  to  get  their  remarks  to 
the  press  and  In  the  Record  without  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  them— valu- 
able time  which  could  be  devoted  mcare  prof- 
itably to  many  other  purposes. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  many  a  Sena- 
tor, Including  this  one,  has  taken  advantage 
of  an  Informal  custom  by  which  a  long 
speech  Is  placed  In  Its  entirety  in  the  Record 
in  normal  type  although  only  the  first  and 
last  lines  are  read.  Some  Senators  are  not 
willing  to  engage  in  this  harmless  subter- 
fuge. Would  It  not  be  better  to  adopt  the 
suggested  rule  and  avoid  this  hypocrisy? 
Siirely  no  one  can  seriously  contend  that  the 
reading  of  a  long  speech  to  an  empty  Cham- 
ber Is  an  appropriate  part  of  either  the  legis- 
lative process  or  debate. 


5.  Appeals  From  Ruungs  on  Alleged 

SONAL  ATFRONTS    (S.  RES.  869) 

(By  Mr.  Clark) 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XIX  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
debate)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"4.  If  any  Senator,  In  speaking  or  other- 
wise in  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
transgress  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  either  on  his  own  motion 
or  at  the  request  of  any  other  Senator,  caU 
him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall  be 
called  to  order  he  shall  sit  down,  and  may 
not  proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which,  If  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  which 
motion  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
Any  Senator  directed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  sit  down,  and  any  Senator  requesting  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  require  a  Senator  to 
Bit  down,  may  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  which  appeal  shaU  be  open  to  debate." 

SUPPORTING  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CLARK 

This  resolution  would  modify  Senate  rule 
XIX,  requiring  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat 
without  a  ruling  by  the  Chair  that  he  has 
spoken  disparagingly  of  another  Senator, 
which  has  become  a  deterrent  to  frank  and 
free  debate. 

Rule  XIX,  sensibly  revised,  is  quite  un- 
objectionable, but  it  has  been  construed  to 
permit  a  Senator  at  any  time  to  interrupt 
another  Senator,  raise  a  point  of  order  and 
require  that  Senator  to  take  his  seat  without 
any  ruling  on  the  part  of  either  the  Presiding 
Officer  or  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  called 
to  order  had  violated  the  rule.  All  Sena- 
tors will  recall  the  several  Instances  of  abuse 
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StTPFORTING    fTATXMZNT    BT    SENATOR    CLARK 

would  permit  the  Senate  to 
a  pending  bill,  resolution  or 
15  hoirrs  of  debate.     The 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
if  we  are  to  attend  to  tbe 
of  the  country, 
proposed  new  rule  a  niajority 
could  decide  to  take  action  on 
pending  before  the  Senate  after 
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clotxure  of  debate.  In  my  Judgment,  tinker- 
ing with  this  rule  will  get  us  nowhere. 

I  believe  the  proper  course  Is  to  restore  the 
rule  providing  for  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  procedures  rec- 
ognized in  the  Senate  rules  during  the  first 
six  Congreeses.  The  U.S.  Senate  from  1789 
to  1806  recognized  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question.  Extensive  research  by  the 
eminent  American  historian,  Irving  Brant, 
supplemented  by  the  research  of  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  staff,  has  shown  that  the 
motion  was  used  on  four  occasions  during 
those  early  years.  On  two  of  those  occa- 
sions the  motion  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  cloeing  debate  and  bringing  a  vote  on  the 
pending  business.  On  one  of  those  two  oc- 
casions that  actually  happened,  and  on  the 
other  occasion  the  motion,  though  not  voted 
upon,  achieved  the  same  result. 

The  motion  has  been  used  frequently  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  debate  ever  since  1811  and  Is  spe- 
cifically Incorporated  in  House  rule  XVIT. 
Research  done  for  me  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress shows  that  the  same  procedure  Is  per- 
mitted in  practically  all  of  the  senates  of 
the  State  legislatures  of  the  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  out  that  this 
kind  of  procedure  was  used  In  the  British 
Parliament  as  long  ago  as  1604.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  practice  alien  to 
sound  Anglo-Saxon  parliamentary  procedure. 

Vital  senatorial  business  In  the  1960's  can- 
not be  handled  at  the  same  leisurely  pace 
that  has  characterized  our  deliberations  In 
the  past,  Pull  and  fair  debate  Is  desirable, 
even  essential,  to  the  democratic  process. 
Unlimited  debate  Is  an  abnegation  of  those 
processes.  Fifteen  hours  of  debate  on  a 
given  Issue,  especially  If  the  debate  were  re- 
quired to  be  germane  as  I  have  previously 
proposed,  would  provide  an  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  It 
has  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  productive 
debate.  If  not,  a  majority  vote  against  the 
previous  question  motion  would  permit 
additional  debate.  If  a  majority  wished  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  pending  business,  and 
the  motion  were  approved,  there  would  still 
be  an  opportunity  for  1  hour  of  additional 
debate  on  each  amendment  covered  by  the 
motion  and  4  hours  of  additional  debate  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  or  resolution. 


SlTMMART  OF  RESEARCH   BY    MR.    IrVING   BraNT 

AND  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  on  the  De- 
velopment Arro  Use  or  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion Motion  in  American  and  British 
Practice 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  origi- 
nated In  the  British  Parliament  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  It  was  used  In 
the  American  Continental  Congress  late  In 
the  18th  century  and  appeared  in  the  first 
rules  of  both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress  In 
1789,  but  was  dropped  by  the  Senate  In  1806 
after  being  Invoked  on  four  occasions.  The 
previous  question  rule  was  first  used  to  close 
debate  In  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1811  and  since  then  It  has  been  Invoked  In- 
numerable times  in  the  House.  Today  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  procedure 
is  set  forth  in  rule  XVII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

a.    senate    procedure,     1789-1806 

Senate  rule  IX  adopted  on  April  15,  1789, 
stated  as  follows:  "The  previous  question 
being  moved  and  seconded,  the  question  from 
the  chair  shall  be,  'Shall  the  main  question 
be  now  put?'  And  if  the  nays  prevail,  the 
main  question  shall  not  then  be  put." 

The  previous  question  was  used  four  times 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1789  to  1806.  It  was 
phrased  in  the  negative  as  well  as  the  affirm- 
ative, although  the  rule  stated  only  the  latter 
form.  The  negative  form  of  the  motion  was : 
"Shall  the  main  question  be  not  now  put?" 
When  the  motion  was  put  afllrmatively  and 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  voted  ye«.  they 
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could  close  debate  and  the  nendtn.  -. 
could  be  brought  to  an  ImJiSiJffo^?*^ 
the  other  hand,  when  the  ma^St^  l^  ^ 
when  the  motion  was  put  In  th«  *<»i^^' 
this  had  the  effect  of  ?ost^mng^S^ 
tlon.  When  the  motlo^aTpuUn^^ 
tive,  a  majority  yea  vote  had  the  effiS^ 
postponing  considerauon.  while  a  SJSi2 


nay  vote  closed  the  debate. 

On  two  of  the  four  occasions  on  which  th- 
motion  was  put  in  the  Senate,  thIpSJnS! 
and  effect  of  the  moUon  was  to  dmS^ 
debate.  On  the  other  two  occasions  to?S^ 
■  moved  for  the  purpose  of  cloS^ 
Id  bringing  a  vote.    OnoneofSSj 

two    OCCftslnnn    fha*    <><.«.,. »ii_    , "o  oi  mot* 


tlon  was 

debate  and  bringing  a  vote      _  _ 

occasions  that  actually  hapMn^ '*1>'^ 


on  the  other  the  motion— though  not  votw 
on-achieved  the  same  result.  A  briefs^ 
sis  of  the  four  occasions  follows:  »'*«*- 

1.  In  August  of  1789  the  Senate  had  hern- 
it  a  bin  entitled.  "An  act  providing  f«£! 
expenses  which  may  attend  negotiations  » 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes."  On  Au^,^ 
17  and  18.  1789.  the  previous  question^ 
"Jw!!'*.  "^/^^^  «»»y  and  put  in  the  form  pro- 
vided in  the  rules:  "Shall  the  main  quesum 
be  now  put?"  On  both  occasions  the  motlM 
was  defeated,  and  the  effect  was  to  postoon. 
the  main  question.  >~»>.pone 

2.  The  second  occasion  on  which  the  ore 
vious  question  motion  was  used  was  m 
January  12  and  16,  1792.  The  Senate  had 
before  It  the  consideration  of  various  Presi- 
dential nominations  of  U.S.  ministers  at  tat' 
elgn  courts,  and  specifically  the  nominaUon 
of  William  Short,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Minister 
Resident  at  The  Hague.  The  Senate  dig- 
regarded  Its  rules  and  put  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  negative:  "That  the  main  ques- 
tion be  not  now  put."  The  motion  carried 
and  this  resulted  In  postponement. 

3.  On  the  third  occasion  when  the  prevloui 
question  was  moved,  on  February  26,  1799 
it  was  moved  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
rules.  The  Senate  had  before  it  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Bans  Murray  to  be  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Prance.  The  previous 
question  motion  was  moved  in  the  words: 
"Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?"  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  prevailed.  The  debate  was 
then  stopped  and  the  main  questloo  was  put 
to  an  immediate  vote.  It  was  a  clear  In- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  previous  question 
motion  in  the  affirmative  form  to  stop  debate. 

4.  On  March  10,  1804.  the  Senate  was 
sitting  as  a  court  of  Impeachment  in  the 
trial  of  Judge  Pickering,  and  under  the  rulet 
all  motions  had  to  be  voted  on  by  yeas  and 
nays  In  open  session.  Debate  on  motions  was 
forbidden  except  In  closed  sessions.  The 
previous  question  was  moved,  phraSed  In  the 
affirmative,  as  the  rules  required..  Written 
evidence  shows  that  the  minority  Senator* 
felt  that  the  majority's  purpose  was  cloture — 
to  cut  off  debate  and  force  the  main  question 
to  an  Immediate  vote.  The  Senate  was  in 
closed  session  debating  a  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  White,  of  Delaware,  when  Senator 
Jackson,  of  Georgia,  moved  the  previous 
question.  To  vote  on  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
open  the  doors.  As  indicated,  opening  the 
doors  stopped  the  debate,  and  that  was  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  previous  .question. 
With  the  doors  open,  nothing  remained  ex- 
cept to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
troversial resolution,  which  was  thereupon 
defeated  by  the  same  Senators  who  had  cut 
off  the  debate. 

B.   HOUSE   or  COMMONS      I 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries — from  1604, 
when  It  was  first  used,  to  1789,  when  It  was 
adopted  by  the  first  Senate — the  previous 
question  was  moved  on  899  occasions  In  tbe 
British  House  of  Commons.  Its  effect  was 
to  close  debate  539  times  and  postpone  360 
times. 

Prom  1790  to  1883 — when  the  Bouse  of 
Commons  adopted  a  specific  cloture  rule — 
the  previous  question  motion  actually  lim- 
ited debate  on  no  less  than  67  occasions.    In 
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this  later  period  the  motion  resxUted  in  post- 
r^enient  on  something  like  294  occaaions. 

C.   COWTINXNTAI.  CON0«««8 

m  1778  a  majority  of  the  Continental  Gon- 

"  voted  "nay"  on  a  previous-question  mo- 
S^  phrased  In  the  negative— l.e..  "That  the 
^1  question  be  not  now  put"— which  had 
Sen  inade  for  the  ostensible  pvuTX)se  of  post- 
^^ig  debate  until  the  next  day.  After 
She  vote  on  the  motion  a  move  was  made 
to  postpone  action  on  the  substantive  mat- 
^  until  the  next  day.  A  question  was  then 
!!J,ed  if  the  Congress  were  not  required  to 
l^o^ed  to  a  vote  since  the  previous  quee- 
Jj^^^tia  in  the  negative.  The  question  was 
out  before  the  Congress  Itself,  and  by  a 
7.to-3  vote  It  decided  that  when  the  nega- 
Uve  form  of  the  previous  question  was  passed 
in  the  negative  they  were  required  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  substantive  Issue  be- 
fore them.  In  other  words,  two  negatives 
nuule  an  affirmative,  and  the  debate  was 
therewith  closed. 

D.  HOtTSE  or  representatives 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  always 
bad  the  previous-question  motion  available. 
Prom  1789  to  1880  it  was  the  same  form  as 
thst  provided  by  the  early  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate; namely.  "Shall  the  main  question  be 
now  put?"  In  1880  It  was  decided  that  the 
Speaker  on  motion  should  ask  for  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  ordering  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  fill- 
buster  was  used  In  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
vote  In  1811.  When  the  crisis  reached  Its 
peak  on  February  27.  1811,  It  was  effectively 
dealt  with  when  the  motion  to  moi'e  the 
previous  question  was  used  six  times  In  one 
night  to  force  a  crucial  question  to  a  vote. 
The  event  which  occasioned  its  use  as  a 
cloture  motion  was  a  bitter  contest  over  for- 
eign policy  which  preceded  the  War  of  1812. 
and  the  filibuster  was  being  used  to  defeat 
the  nonlntercourse  bill. 

The  present  procedure  for  invoking  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  Lb  set  forth 
In  rule  XVn  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  annotations  to  the 
rule  show  how  It  has  been  developed  to  Its 
present  use  as  an  effective  Instrument  to 
tennlnate  debate,   a  procedure  in  constant 

use  in  House  deliberations. 

SuMMAST  or  State  Senate  Rules  on  Limita- 
tion or  Debate  (Taken  From  Latest  Rules 
Available.  Rules  for  Hawau  and  Alaska 
Not  Available) 

(By  Grover  S.  Williams,  legislative  attorney, 
American  Law  Division.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Aug.  24,  1960) 

summary 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  is 
recognized  In  the  rules  of  State  senates  In 
37  States,  and  adoption  by  majority  vote, 
terminates  debate.  In  four  other  States,  like 
procedure  Is  recognized  to  permit  a  majority 
to  bring  the  pending  business  to  a  vote. 

Alabama  (1957):  Debate  may  be  limited 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  elected  mem- 
bers (rule  19).  Members  limited  to  twice 
the  number  of  times  to  speak  on  one  meas- 
ure and  limited  to  1  hour  each  time  (rule 
37). 

Arizona  (1958) :  Previous  question  author- 
ized rule  XVni.  Presumably  requires  ma- 
jority vote. 

Arkansas  (1951)  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized If  seconded  by  at  least  five  mem- 
bers (rule  XV).  Presxunably  requires  ma- 
jority vote.  Dilatory  motions  forbidden 
(rule  XIV.  sec.  19). 

California  (1957):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  41). 

Colorado  (1958):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  IX).  Debate 
may  be  limited  not  lees  than  1  hour  after 


adoption  of  motion  to  that  effect  by  ma- 
jority vote  (rule  IX,  8) . 

Connecticut  (1957) :  When  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  by  one-fifth  of  members 
present,  each  senator  when  his  name  is 
called  shall  declare  openly  his  assent  or  dis- 
sent (rule  10) . 

Delaware  (1957) :  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order" 
to  settle  all  parliamentary  pw-ocedure  (rule 
24). 

Florida  (1967):  Members  may  not  speak 
longer  than  30  minutes  nor  nxore  than  twice 
on  any  one  question  without  leave  of  the 
senate  (rule  20). 

Georgia  (1957) :  Previous  question  author- 
ized by  majority  vote  (rule  58).  Speeches 
are  limited  to  30  minutes  unless  by  leave  of 
senate  (rule  15). 

Idaho  (1947):  Previous  question  author- 
ized (rule  4) .  Presimiably  by  majority  vote. 
Illinois  (1958):  Previous  question  author- 
ized (rule  54) .  Presumably  by  majority  vote. 
Members  are  limited  to  15  minutes  at  any 
one  time  without  consent  of  senate  (rule 
33). 

Indiana  (1949)  :  Prevloxis  question  author- 
ized (rule  17) .    Presumably  by  majority  vote. 
Iowa  (1957)  :  Previous  question  authorized 
by  majority  vote  (rule  12) . 

Kansas  (1957):  Previous  question  author- 
ized (rule  28)  presumably  by  majority  vote. 
No  senator  may  speak  more  than  twice  on 
same  subject  on  same  day  (rule  15) . 

Kentucky  (1958) :  Previous  question  may 
be  ordered  by  majority  of  senators  elected 
(rule  12) .  Members  are  limited  to  one  30- 
mlnute  speech  on  a  measure  until  all  mem- 
bers desiring  to  be  heard  have  spoken  (rule 
21). 

Louisiana  (1958)  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  17) .  Debate 
may  be  limited  by  majority  vote  so  that  no 
senator  shall  speak  longer  than  1  hoxir  at 
one  time  without  leave  of  Senate  (rule  9) . 

Maine  (1957) :  Members  are  limited  to  one 
speech  on  a  measure  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  member  without  leave  of  senate  (rule 
10) .  Reed's  Rules  and  Cushlng's  Law  and 
Practice  govern  whenever  applicable  (rule 
37). 

Maryland  (1958) :  Members  are  limited  to 
one  speech  on  any  measure  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  member.  Each  member  Is  re- 
quired to  confine  himself  to  the  subject 
(rule  14).  Jefferson's  Manual  governs  when 
not  Inconsistent  with  standing  rules  (rule 
92). 

Massachusetts  (1958)  :  Debate  may  be 
closed  not  less  than  1  hour  after  adoption  of 
motion  to  that  effect  (rule  47) .  Presumably 
by  majority  vote.  Cushlng's  Manual  and 
Crocker's  Principles  of  Procedure  shall  gov- 
ern when  not  inconsistent  with  standing 
rules  (rule  62). 

Michigan  (1958) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  of  members  pres- 
ent and  voting  (rule  65).  Members  are 
limited  to  two  speeches  in  any  one  day  on 
the  same  measure  (rule  23). 

Minnesota   (60th  session)  :  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized  by  majority  vote  (rule  24) . 
Mississippi  (1956):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized (rule  112).    Presumably  by  major- 
ity vote. 

Missouri  (1957) :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  of  members  elected 
(rule  76) .  Members  are  limited  to  one  speech 
on  same  question  without  leave  of  senate 
(rule  72). 

Montana  (1951):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  (rule  XTV) .  Mem- 
bers are  limited  to  two  speeches  In  any  one 
debate  on  same  day  In  exclusion  of  others 
(ruleXH). 

Nebraska  (1957):  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  elected 
members  (rule  10).  Members  are  limited  to 
two  speeches  in  any  one  debate  during  a  leg- 
islative day  without  leave  of  legislative 
(rule  1). 


Nevada  (1951):  Previous  question  author- 
ized by  majority  of  members  present  (rule 
18).  Members  are  limited  to  two  speeches 
on  one  question  on  the  same  day  (rule  44). 
New  Hampshire  (1961) :  Previous  question 
authorized  (rule  9).  Presiunably  by  major- 
ity vote.  Members  are  prohibited  from 
speaking  more  than  twice  on  the  same  day 
on  a  measure  without  leave  (rule  4). 

New  Jersey  (1958):  Previous  question  is 
authorized  (niles  41,  43).  Presumably  by 
majority  vote.  Prohibits  any  members  from 
speaking  more  than  three  times  on  same 
subject  without  leave  (rule  47) . 

New  Mexico  (1958)  :  Permits  debate  to  be 
closed  after  6  hours  debate  by  a  majority 
vote  of  members  present  (rule  68).  Previous 
question  authorized  when  demanded  by  a 
majority  of  members  present  (nile  68). 
Members  are  prohibited  from  speaking  more 
than  twice  in  any  one  debate  on  same  day 
(rule  12). 

New  York  (1959) :  Debate  may  be  limited 
by  majority  vote  of  those  present  whenever 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  shall  have 
been  under  consideration  for  2  hoiun  (rule 
XIV,  sec.  3). 

North  Carolina  ( 1951 ) :  Previous  question 
authorized  (rule  67).  Presumably  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

North  Dakota  (1957):  Previous  question 
Is  authorized  (rules  18,  21).  Presumably  by 
majority  vote.  Ordinary  members  are  lim- 
ited to  speak  only  10  minutes  on  same  sub- 
jects, than  5  minutes,  until  every  member 
choosing  to  speak  has  spoken  (rule  13). 

Ohio  (1957) :  Previous  question  Is  author- 
ized on  demand  of  three  members  (rxile  89). 
Presumably  by  majority  vote.  Members  are 
prohibited  from  speaking  more  than  twice 
on  same  question  (rtile  74). 

Oklahoma  ( 1955 )  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  majority  vote  of  members  voting 
(rule  39). 

Oregon  (1951) :  Previous  question  author- 
ized by  majority  vote  (rule  69 ) .  Members  are 
limited  to  speaking  on  any  question  to  two 
times  (rule  25). 

Pennsylvania  (1958):  Previous  question 
authorized  (rules  9.  10) .  Presumably  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Mason's  Manual  to  govern  when 
applicable  (rule  34). 

Rhode  Island  (1958) :  Motion  to  close  de- 
bate authorized  after  consideration  fc«-  2 
hours  (rule  23).  Presumably  by  majority 
vote.  Members  are  limited  to  speaking  on 
a  measure  to  two  speeches  without  leave  of 
senate  (rule  18). 

South  Dakota  (1957-58):  Previous  ques- 
tion authorized,  if  seconded  by  one-seventh 
of  the  members-elect,  and  adopted  by  ma- 
jority vote  win  end  debate  (rule  53). 

South  Carolina  (1957):  Previous  question 
Is  authorized  if  seconded  by  at  least  one- 
seventh  of  members  elected  and  requires  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  members  present  to 
carry  (rule  53) . 

Tennessee  ( 1949 )  :  Previous  question  au- 
thorized by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  members 
present;  If  rejected,  committee  of  rules  may, 
upon  demand  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, submit  rule  fixing  of  limiting  time  for 
debate  for  adoption  by  majority  of  senate 
(rule  20) . 

Texas  (1949):  Previous  question  author- 
ized by  majority  vote  (rule  101) . 

Utah  (1957)  :  Previous  question  specifical- 
ly forbidden  (rule  45).  Provides  that  no 
member  speak  more  than  twice  In  any  one 
debate  on  same  day  without  leave  (nile  42) . 
Vermont  (1957)  :  Previous  question  specifi- 
cally forbidden  (rule  XVIII,  65).  Provides 
that  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
on  same  question  without  leave  (rule  X, 
66). 

Virginia  (1958) :  Previous  question  author- 
ized If  seconded  by  majority  of  members 
present  (rule  50).  Prohibits  members  from 
speaking  more  than  twice  on  same  subject 
without  leave  (rule  56). 
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Reading   (S.  Res.  377) 
That  paragraph  numbered  1  of 
tpe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
the  commencement  of  dally  ses- 
arkended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Q  Hcer  having  taken  the  chair,  and 
t  elng  present,  motions  to  correct 
made   In   the  entries   of   the 
the  preceding  day   shall   be   In 
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question,  and  proceeded   with 
d  of.    Unless  a  motion  to  read 
of  the  preceding  day,  which  Is 
e.  Is  made  and  passed  by  major- 
Journal  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
viilthout  actual  recitation  and  ap- 
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Resolved, 
Rules  of 
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shall   be 
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(1957):    Previous   question    au- 

seconded  by  three  members 

Presumably   by   majority   vote. 

from  speaking  more  than 

subject  on  same  day  without 


STATEMENT    BT    SENATOR    CLARK 


1  hat  the  Journal  of  the  preceding 

If  one  Senator  requests  it  Is  a 

adachronism.    The  rule  was  estab- 

before  the  Government  Printing 

the  art  of  printing  each  day's 

within  a  few  hours  of  adjourn- 

Is  absolutely  no  reason  why 

should  demand  the  reading  of 

day's  Journal  under  existing  clr- 


wll 


will  recall  occasions  on  which 
of  the  Journal  has  been  used  to 
hoxirs  the  Senate's  consid- 
urgent    legislative   matters.      All 
recall  other  occasions  on  which 
has  been  forced  to  recess  the 
end  of  a  day  rather  than  ad- 
hat  It  will  not  be  possible  for  a 
ember   to   ask   for   the   Journal 
following  morning  and  delay  the 
Important  measure.    The  pres- 
reading  rule  serves  no  valid  pur- 
slLould  be  amended. 


tie 


ai 


8.   li^RNING  HOXTR  (S.  RES.  378) 

(By  Mr.  CXark) 


That  rule  Vn  of  the  Standing 
Senate    (relating   to  morning 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  paragraph: 

,  If  that  much  time  be  needed, 

aside    for   the   transaction    of 

on  each  calendar  day  at 

of  proceedings  or,  if  the  Senate 

around-the-clock  session,  at 

period  for  morning  business  may 

upon  motion,  which  shall  be 

,  approved  by  majority  action. 

may  address  the  Senate  for  more 

dxirlng    the    period    for 

unless  he  has   obtained 

consent  to  address  the 

longer  time." 


mnutes 


uxanlmous 


STTPPosrr  re  statement  bt  senator  cu^rk 

The  rule  ^  iiange  I  am  suggesting — to  regu- 
late the  tzi  nsactlon  of  morning  bxislnees — 
la  Intended  to  speed  Senate  business.    The 


term  "morning  hovir"  is  a  misnomer  under 
our  present  practice.  It  is  well  known  that 
2  hours,  from  noon  to  2  p.m.,  are  frequently 
used  for  raornlng  business  on  new  legislative 
days.  I  suggest  that  we  limit  morning  busi- 
ness to  1  hour  dally,  unless  a  majority 
of  Senators  vote  to  extend  the  period,  and 
that  the  3-minute  limit  on  Individual 
speeches,  which  Is  a  custom  now  honored 
as  much  In  the  breach  as  in  the  observance, 
be  written  into  the  Senate  Rules.  The  morn- 
ing hour  Is  a  valuable  and  appropriate  time 
for  the  delivery  of  remarks  by  Senators  on 
current  events  and  other  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness. My  proposed  rule  would  make  It  Im- 
possible for  one  Senator  to  block  the  hold- 
ing of  a  morning  hour  dally  even  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  meeting  in  recessed  or  continuous 
session,  and  yet  it  would  curtail  the  overall 
time  spent  on  matters  nongermane  to  the 
pending  bill  or  resolution. 


9.  Time  Limitation  of  Holding  the  Floor 
(S.  Res  384) 
I        (By  Mr.  Clark) 
Resolved,  That  paragraph  numbered  1  of 
rule    XIX    of    the    Standing    Rules    of    the 
Senate   (relating  to  debate)    is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:   "Whenever  any  Senator  has  held 
the  floor  for  more  than   three  consecutive 
hours,  an  objection  to  his  continued  recogni- 
tion  shall    be    In    order   at    any    time,    and, 
if  such  an  objection  is  made,  the  Senator 
shall  yield  the  floor.". 

supporting  statement  by  senator  CLARK 

In  the  18th  century  when  the  Senate  had 
26  Members  and  the  Legislative  Calendar 
was  brief  and  did  not  contain  matters  of 
urgent  Importance  to  many  millions  of 
people,  there  was  time  to  permit  Individuals 
to  engage  in  fllibusters.  There  is  no  time 
for  such  tactics  in  the  1960's.  Marathon 
speeches  by  any  1  Senator  In  a  body  which 
now  numbers  100  Members  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

I  submit  that  no  Senator  needs  more  than 
3  hours  to  expound  his  views  on  any  specific 
matter  coming  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
Senators  will  Judge  for  themselves  whether 
they  can  recall  a  single  occasion  on  which 
any  Member  took  more  than  3  consecutive 
hours  to  state  his  views  on  any  subject  when 
his  piupose  was  not  purely  one  of  delay.  I 
recall  no  such  occasion. 

When  a  Senator  is  Interrupted  repeatedly 
by  a  colloquy  the  Senate  can  be  relied  upon 
to  grant  unanimous  consent  for  the  Senator 
to  continue  beyond  the  3-hour  period,  un- 
less the  colloquy  Is  obviously  engaged  In  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  If  he  cannot  get  such 
consent,  he  would  still  have  the  right  under 
rule  XIX  to  speak  once  more  on  the  same 
subject  during  the  same  legislative  day.  If 
he  can  obtain  recognition. 

I  am  reminded  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes" 
apology  when  he  delivered  a  particularly  long 
opinion  one  day  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court:  "I  did  not  have 
time  to  write  a  short  one."  A  3-hour  speech 
is  hardly  a  short  one,  but  the  Senate  should 
take  the  time  next  January,  when  we  de- 
termine the  rules  we  will  operate  under  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress,  to  make  sure  that 
no  futxire  speech  Is  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  yielding  to  me. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


September  i$ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER  (u» 
McGovERif  in  the  chair) .  The  SenS 
from  Colorado  Is  recognized       ^***w 

Mr.  ALLOTt.  Mr.  President  th. 
Washington  Post  for  September  la 
carries  an  article  under  date  of  Beptera 
ber  12,  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  apiportion 
ment  formula  for  State  legislatures  hi 
been  appUed  at  the  county  level  in  MiS^ 
igan  for  the  first  time.  Circuit  Judge 
Fred  N.  Searl  ruled  that  the  Kent  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  must  be  reappor. 
tioned  on  a  population  only  basis  under 
the  14th  amendment. 

If  there  has  been  a  question  about  how 
far  this  Federal  standard  will  be  applied 
this  decision  certainly  indicates  that  the 
standard  will  be  imposed  on  every  county 
and  every  city  which  has  districts  for  the 
election  of  its  governing  body. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  ruling 
could  be  applied  also  to  special  districts 
such  as  water  districts,  soil  conservancy 
districts,  and  so  forth.  Time  is  of  the 
essence,  and  in  the  words  of  Robert  Her- 
rick,  let  me  caution  my  colleagues  to— 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today, 
Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 
Old  Time  is  still  aflying: 
Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim(|Lis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  poim  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in-  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  13,  1964,  en- 
titled "One-for-One  Vote  Rule  Applied 
to  County"  and  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSKN],  entitled  "The  Supreme 
Court  Is  Defying  the  People." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  13,  IQM] 
ONE-roB-ONE  Vote  Rtjlx  APFLizn>  to  Cottwtt 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  12. — The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ap- 
portionment formula  for  State  leglslatuiee 
has  been  applied  at  the  covmty  level  In 
Michigan  for  the  first  time. 

Circuit  Judge  Fred  N.  Searl  ruled  yester- 
day that  the  Kent  Covmty  Board  of  Super- 
visors must  be  reapportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion-only basis. 

But  he  did  not  issue  an  Immediate  order 
for  redlstricting,  saying  he  would  leave  it 
up  to  the  1965  session  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature to  carry  out  reapportionment  of 
county  governing  units. 

Judge  Searl's  36-page  opinion  held  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  requires 
that  the  board  of  supervisors  meet  the  same 
basic  standards  applied  to  the  legislature 
under  the  high  court  decision. 

Five  professors  from  Calvin  and  Aqulnaa 
Colleges  in  Grand  Rapids  had  asked  Searl 
in  a  suit  to  order  reapportionment  of  the 
county  board.  They  noted  that  in  one 
Grand  Rapids  ward,  one  supervisor  repre- 
sents 8,500  residents,  while  In  the  outlying 
town  of  Cedar  Springs  one  supervisor  rep- 
resents 925  persons. 

(In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  the 
Fairfax  County  Supervisors  are  t!he  only 
county  ofSclals  elected  by  districts.  In  the 
seven  districts,  populations  range  <rom  14,- 
785  in  Oentrevllle  District  to  61,296  In  Mason 
District.  Other  district  populations  are 
DraneevlUe,  37,624;  Falls  Church,  57,429;  Lee, 
40,933;  Mount  Vernon,  44,129,  and  Pn>vl- 
dence.  45,120.) 
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tnom  the  Satvirday  Evening  Post] 
grjraoiB  Caxmr  Is  Dctyinc  th«  People 
^v  senator  EvERrrr  McKinlet  Dirksen) 
Lve  we  reached  the  point  where  the  Pre- 
^!    to    the    Constitution,    which    now 
'^^.'•'We   the  people  •   •   •  do  ordain  and 
•T^ush     this     Constitution,"     has     been 
SS!^  to  read   "We  the   Supreme  Court 
^ertby  decree   a   new   form   of   govern- 
**  ^  J^  the  people  of  the  United  States"? 
Sf^ewV  permitted  the  Court  to  constitute 
5Lif  an   authority   supreme   and   contrary 
^t^e  expressed  will  of  the  people? 

-^ere  Is  a  grave  danger  that  we  have^ 
on  June  15  of  this  year,  six  members  of 
^.  ns  supreme  Court  took  what  may  prove 
S  be'  the  longest  step  toward  creating  a 
Sdlcial  dictatorship  In  this  country.  They 
Jfrt  It  bv  decreeing  that  the  legislatures  es- 
«hi^ed  by  the  people  In  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Tork  and  Virginia  were  null  and  void,  and 
^ev 'dictated  the  form  of  legislative  govern- 
ment which  the  people  of  these  States  must 

"^The  Supreme  Court  proclaimed  that  It 
was  acting  to  enhance  democracy  and  to 
abolish  inequities  between  the  city  dweller 
and  his  country  cousin.  Moreover,  they 
hAve  sold  us  this  decision  with  the  alluring 
sloftan  of  "one  man.  one  vote,"  a  concept 
which  is  beautifully  democratic  in  the  ab- 
gtract  But  the  States  of  the  Nation  are  not 
Bovemed  abstractly.  For  188  years  they 
have  been  governed  by  a  realistic  system 
of  legislative  compromise,  which  recognizes 
the  diverse  interests  of  a  diverse  people. 
Now,  suddenly,  the  Supreme  Court  says  it 

The  form  of  legislature  the  High  Court 
declared  null  and  void  is  in  effect  today  in 
every  State  In  the  Union.  It  Is  the  same 
form  of  representation  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Thirteen  Colonies  when  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  English  kings.  Basically,  it  is 
a  legislature  composed  either  of  two  houses, 
one  house  based  upon  population  and  an- 
other house  based  upon  area,  or  of  one 
house  based  upon  both  population  and  area. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  colonies  fought, 
bled,  and  died  for  the  right  to  establish 
State  governments  of  their  choice.  This  was 
the  choice  they  made. 

Then,  a  decade  later,  they  met  In  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  Philadelphia. 
There  they  forged  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  on  the  anvil  of  experience, 
hammering  out  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
of  fair  representation  for  all.  Even  at  that 
time  there  were  rural  areas  and  populous 
areas,  each  with  diverse  and  legitimate  inter- 
ests. It  was  only  natural  that  the  sparsely 
settled  and  less  affluent  States  should  fear 
the  power  of  the  rich  and  strong.  After 
much  debate,  this  truly  vexing  problem  was 
solved  by  a  historic  compromise.  Today  we 
have  the  handiwork  of  that  solution,  the 
Congress,  a  legislative  body  of  two  Houses, 
one  of  which  Is  based  on  population  and  the 
other  upon  State  boundaries. 

That  was  the  will  of  the  people  In  those 
times,  and  that  has  been  the  will  of  the 
people  since,  as  new  States  have  been  added 
to  our  Union,  each  one  embodying  the  same 
principle  in  Its  own  State  constitution.  But 
that  Is  not  the  will  of  six  men  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Let  us  look  at  how  they  have 
ordered  the  people  of  this  country  to  re- 
fashion their  State  legislatures. 

It  all  began  2  years  ago  In  the  case  of 
Baker  v.  Carr,  which  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Tennessee.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Court  held  It  had  the  final  authority  over 
the  composition  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Now  In  the  six  cases  recently  decided,  the 
Court  used  that  newly  assumed  authority  in 
an  extraordinary  way.  The  Justices  decreed 
that  the  14th  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
In  1868,  requires  both  houses  of  any  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 


population  alone.  Moreover.  It  directed  the 
lower  Federal  courts  to  put  this  new  decree 
Into  practice  through  orders  at  the  State 
level. 

In  Colorado,  after  the  Bofcer  v.  Carr  deci- 
sion, the  people  of  that  State  in  1962  had 
voted  almost  2  to  1  to  approve  a  plan  to 
overhaul  their  legislature.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  accept  the  plan  approved 
by  the  people,  and  Colorado  was  given  only 
2  weeks  to  find  a  new  solution.  A  specially 
called  general  assembly  attempted  to  com- 
ply and  adopted  a  new  apportionment  plan. 
Then  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
declared  that  plan  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Today  the  citizens  of  Colorado  do  not  know 
what  they  can  do  and— in  view  of  all  these 
facts — who  can  blame  them? 

In  New  York  the  Supreme  Court  not  only 
ordered  reapportionment  but  before  it  was 
through  it  had  set  new  terms  of  office  for 
members  of  the  general  assembly.  The  New 
York  constitution  provides  for  2-year  terms 
for  Its  legislators,  but  it  has  been  decreed 
that  those  elected  this  fall  shall  serve  for 
only  1  year.  Then  there  Is  to  be  a  second 
election,  and  members  are  to  be  elected  for 
another  year.  Then  there  Is  to  be  still  a 
third  election,  when  lawmakers  are  to  be 
named  to  a  regular  term. 

An  even  more  appalling  situation  has  been 
created  In  Oklahoma.  There  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  has  taken  upon  Itself  the  role 
of  reconstituting  the  State  legislature.  The 
court  began  by  declaring  invalid  a  portion 
of  the  State  constitution  and  election  laws. 
The  State  passed  a  new  election  law  and  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  to  remedy 
the  defects.  Then,  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
voters  of  Oklahoma  approved  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  and  elected 
representatives  under  the  new  election  law. 
Now  the  court  has  declared  that  amendment 
and  election  null  and  void  and  ordered  new 
elections  based  on  Its  own  legislative  for- 
mula— contrary  to  that  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  the  people  are  the 
fountainhead  of  all  power  In  this  country 
In  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  several 
other  States,  the  people  have  acted  decisively, 
but  the  Federal  Judges  will  not  accept  the 
result.  They  say  that  they  represent  some 
higher  power  to  determine  the  form  of  our 
State  governing  bodies,  which  Is  a  mistaken 
and  dangerous  notion. 

Certainly  in  any  representative  govern- 
ment there  exists  a  fundamental  right  In  the 
people  to  determine  how  their  legislatures 
shaU  be  constituted.  Yet  according  to  the 
powerful  dissenting  opinion  of  Associate 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  the  Supreme 
Court  majority  has  now  declared  It  to  be 
vmconstitutional  for  a  State  to  give  effective 
consideration  to  any  of  the  following  factors 
m  establishing  its  legislative  districts: 

1.  History; 

2.  Economic  or  other  sorts  of  group  inter- 
ests; 

3.  Geographical  considerations; 

4.  Area; 

5.  A  desire  to  Insure  effective  representa- 
tion for  sparsely  settled  areas; 

6.  Availability  of  access  of  citizens  to  their 
representatives; 

7.  Theories  of  bicameralism  (except  those 
approved  by  the  court) ; 

8.  Occup>atlon; 

9.  An  attempt  to  balance  urban  and  rural 
power;  and 

10.  The  preference  of  a  majority  of  voters 
In  the  State. 

In  this,  the  Court  would  blindly  disregard 
the  facts  of  nature  as  well  as  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government.  A  busi- 
nessman In  Garber,  Okla.,  whose  State  legis- 
lator used  to  live  In  nearby  Enid,  may  now 
have  to  travel  to  Oklahoma  City  to  ask  for 
the  Improvement  of  a  bridge  or  complain 
about  the  condition  of  a  road.    A  rancher  or 


miner  near  Duncan,  Arls.,  could  dlvoover  that 
his  only  representative  Uves  In  Tuoson.  a 
burgeoning  electronlc-and-space  center  with 
problems  completely  dissimilar  to  those  at 
home.  In  my  own  home  State,  voters  In 
sparsely  settled  southern  Dllnols  may  find 
they  must  go  150  miles  to  locate  the  nearest 
State  legislator. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  Sen- 
ate work  to  the  field  of  combating  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  subcommittee  specif- 
ically charged  with  responsibility  in  this 
field,  I  teel  called  upon  to  comment  on 
the  obvious  attempt  to  turn  the  question 
of  crime  and  delinquency  into  a  political 
football  for  purely  partisan  purposes. 

Crime  and  delinquency  are  indeed 
among  our  gravest  domestic  problems. 
They  reveal  a  certain  sickness  in  our  so- 
ciety. Thousands  and  thousands  of  ded- 
icated men  and  women  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  problem,  in  law  en- 
forcement, In  social  work,  In  the  aca- 
demic world,  in  mental  institutions,  in 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  in 
parents'  groups,  in  churches,  and  in 
other  areas. 

Senator  Goldwater  and  Representa- 
tive Miller  have  been  conspicuously  ab- 
sent from  this  struggle,  and  I  hope  I 
speak  for  all  who  regard  this  as  a  grave 
and  tragic  problem  instead  of  a  cam- 
paign issue  when  I  say  that  we  are  dis- 
mayed that  they  have  now  taken  up  thia 
issue  purely  as  a  political  propaganda 
sideshow. 

They  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
many  complex  causes  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency, about  slums,  overcrowded 
cities,  broken  homes,  poverty,  racial  dis- 
crimination, mental  illness,  inadequate 
crime  laws,  underpaid  policemen,  license 
in  our  mass  media,  inadequate  school 
and  recreation  facilities,  and  others. 
Not  only  do  they  have  nothing  to  say 
about  these  causes,  but  when  proposals 
have  been  brought  forth  to  deal  with 
these  conditions,  they  have  consistently 
opposed  them. 

Senator  Goldwater's  position  is  sim- 
ply that  since  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration is  in  power  in  Washington,  it  is 
responsible  for  the  crime  and  violence 
in  our  local  communities,  in  the  streets 
of  our  towns,  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
American  people. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  first  responsibilities  for  moral  train- 
ing and  conduct  were  in  the  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  community. 
Suddenly  Senator  Goldwater  has  shifted 
these  responsibilities  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  the  White  House. 

One  would  think  that  he  was  about  to 
propose  a  national  police  force,  or  at 
least  a  national  program  to  fight  crime. 
But,  oh  no.  He  is  not  only  against  a  na- 
tional police  force,  as  most  of  us  are,  but 
he  thinks  that  Federal  laws  to  deal  with 
these  problems  do  more  harm  than  good. 
What,  then,  does  he  propose? 

He  proposes  "moral  persuasion,"  which 
he  would  exercise  from  the  White  House. 
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Now,  ever]  one  Is  In  favor  of  moral  per- 
suaatoiL  I  ut  for  Senator  Oolowatir  to 
contend  ttat  he  can  reverse  the  crime 
rate  by  th ;  power  of  his  own  good  ex- 
ample Is  a  I  preposterous  as  It  would  be 
for  a  doeto :  to  attempt  to  fight  a  cholera 
epidemic  a  erely  through  hla  own  person- 
al hygiene 

Those  of  us  who  have  gone  out  among 
the  street  i  ;angs,  among  the  drug  push- 
ers, among  the  traffickers  In  pornography 
and  guns,  among  the  organized  crim- 
inals, tho8<:  of  us  who  have  spent  some 
time  stud:  Ing  these  hardened  groups 
know  that  ar  more  than  good  intentions 
Is  needed  1 1  this  fight. 

Last  nig  It  Senator  CtOlowatek  made 
vague  refe'ences  to  an  undefined  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  restrict  the 
rights  of  d  ;f  endants  and  to  other  vague 
changes  tn  Federal  criminal  procedures 
which  wou  d  have  principal  application 
In  the  city  of  Washington.  We  all  look 
forward  to  specific  proposals  from  the 
Senator,  bitt  even  If  they  emerge,  they 
will  deal  01  dy  with  a  very  limited  aspect 
of  the  problem.  Once  again  he  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  causes  of  crime, 
except  the  alleged  bad  example  of  Presi- 
dent John  ion.  Once  again  he  has  no 
solutions  t )  offer  the  whole  Nation,  ex- 
cept longei  billyclubs  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

All  of  til  e  evidence  thus  far  Indicates 
that  the  Republican  candidates  have 
nothing  se  lous  to  say  about  either  the 
causes  or  t  \e  solutions  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency. 

Therefor;.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  vri  bh  the  facts. 

First,  jui  enlle  crime  has  been  increas- 
ing steadily  from  year  to  year  in  this 
coimtry  stice  1948  under  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations. 

Second,  ;ontrary  to  Senator  Goldwa- 
TKK's  state  nent  that  under  the  Elsen- 
hower adm  nlstration  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal was  an  example  of  peaceful  progress 
and  a  lack  jt  crime,  the  truth  is  that  the 
crime  rate  had  its  most  significant  leap 
forward  rig  ht  in  the  middle  of  the  Eisen- 
hower adn  Inistratlon.  For  Instance,  in 
1958  crime  In  Washington,  D.C.,  rose  23 
percent.  1  do  not  cite  this  fact  to  lay 
crime  in  tl  e  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
door  of  th !  Elsenhower  administration. 
I  cite  It  to  s  low  that  any  attempt  to  make 
partisan  ue  of  crime  statistics  is  pure 
charlatanlj  m  of  the  worst  sort. 

Third,  Washington,  D.C.,  which  Sena- 
tor GoLDWkTER  says  is  peculiarly  imder 
the  Preside  nt's  Infiuence,  is  by  no  means 
the  most  gl  iring  example  of  crime  in  this 
coimtry,  a£  he  seems  to  feel.  According 
to  the  PB  :  reports,  Washington  ranks 
13th  In  Clime  rate  among  the  larger 
cities  In  th(  i  country. 

By  contr  ist.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  the 
Senator's  cwn  infiuence  and  that  of  his 
Ideology  sh  juld  loom  largest,  is  fourth  In 
the  Natloi .  No  wonder  the  Senator 
wants  to  di  iclare  war  on  crime  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  .,  which  is  about  as  far  away 
from  Phoeilx  as  he  can  get.  I  say  to 
the  Senate  *,  let  us  start  "moral  persua- 
sion" at  ho  me  in  Phoenix. 

Fourth,  1  he  cold  statistics  do  not  bear 
out  Senato:  Ooldwatek's  contention  that 
centers  of  civil  rights  disturbances  are 
omters  at  <  rime.   FBI  reports  show  that 


Philadelphia,  for  Instance,  has  one  of  the 

lowest  crime  rates  among  the  larger 
cities.  The  three  highest  centers  of 
crime,  ahead  of  Phoenix,  are  Las  Vegas, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Miami. 

Fifth,  every  attempt  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  encourage  action  to  combat 
crime  and  delinquency  was  frustrated 
and  blocked  under  the  previous  Republi- 
can administration.  But  many  of  these 
efforts  have  borne  fruit  during  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson period.  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offense  Control 
Act,  and  the  package  of  crime  control 
bills  are  monuments  to  the  zeal  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  this  field. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  had  strong 
White  House  support  for  bills  to  curb  the 
criminal  traflSc  in  dangerous  drugs  and 
firearms. 

Sixth,  whereas  the  last  administra- 
tion— that  is,  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration— never  really  went  after  orga- 
nized crime,  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
has  made  a  tremendous  fight  against  it. 
Convictions  are  up  400  percent  and  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  whole 
law  enforcement  apparatus  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  mobilized  to 
fight  syndicated  crime. 

Seventh,  we  have  passed,  over  the  op- 
position of  Senator  Goldwater,  a  num- 
ber of  bills  to  attack  the  causes  of  crime : 
racial  discrimination,  poverty,  illiteracy, 
lack  of  opportunity,  and  youth  idleness. 

I  have  never  wanted  to  have  this  issue 
put  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  have  spent 
much  of  my  life  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  dealing  with  young  people. 
It  has  been  a  rewarding  part  of  my  life. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  deal  on  a  partisan 
basis,  with  the  very  great  problems  in 
this  field.  But  since  Senator  Goldwater 
and  Representative  Miller  have  brought 
this  issue  into  politics.  I  say  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Republican  response  to 
crime  and  delinquency  has  been  one  of 
inaction,  and  the  Democratic  response 
has  been  one  of  action  and  I  cite  the 
record  to  prove  it. 

Moral  persuasion  by  itself  never 
stopped  a  crime  wave.  Unless  Senator 
Goldwater  and  Representative  Miller 
have  something  more  substantial  to  offer 
the  American  people  than  their  own  pre- 
sumed good  example,  they  should  quickly 
retire  from  the  struggle  against  crime 
and  corruption  and  leave  it  to  those  who 
view  this  as  a  tragic  and  urgent  problem, 
and  not  a  political  bonanza. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I  feel,  after 
the  speech  of  last  night,  that  an  answer 
should  be  made  lest  the  American  people 
be  fooled — which  I  do  not  believe  will 
happen — by  such  reckless  and  irresponsi- 
ble attacks  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
campaign.  The  only  way  to  curb  crime 
and  delinquency  is  to  face  the  problem. 
It  is  not  a  political  problem.  It  never 
has  been.  I  do  not  know  of  any  re- 
sponsible person  in  public  life  who  has 
said  it  is,  until  these  candidates  came 
along. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  his  excellent  and  forthright 
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statement.  He,  perhaps  to  a  gretter  n 
tent  than  any  other  Member  of  the  a«»" 
ate  or  House,  has  devoted  a  great  St 
of  his  life  to  law  enforcement.  He  un 
derstands  about  these  problems  i^ 
crime.  The  Senator  from  ConnecticS 
not  only  caUs  for  enforcement  but 
points  to  the  fact  that  there  has'  bem 
vigorous  enforcement  by  our  Attornw 
General,  in  cooperation  with  loc^ 
agencies,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  He  points  out  also  that  If 
we  are  to  meet  these  crime  problems 
there  must  be  positive  programs  for  prcK 
viding  educational  opportunities,  job  op- 
portunities, and  housing  opportunities 
and  getting  people  out  of  the  bitter  life 
from  which  they  suffer,  where  they  have 
no  place  to  turn,  no  future,  and  no  hope 

After  all,  as  the  Senator  knows,  there 
are  some  who  steal  out  of  necessity 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  crimes  are 
committed  because  of  the  grossest  kind 
of  ignorance. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  they  are  not 
the  only  reasons  for  crime.  But  it  Is 
important  that  we  move  ahead  with  the 
antipoverty  measure,  which  has  been 
supported  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  with 
measures  for  a  health  program,  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  and  the  health  of 
inductees  into  the  armed  services.  All 
such  bills,  almost  without  exception, 
have  been  opposed  by  the  very  men  who 
are  criticizing  the  administration  for 
being  responsible  for  crime  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  for  the  Ben. 
ator's  compliments,  which  I  do  not  de- 
serve. Nevertheless,  I  am  grateful.  I 
am  also  thankful  for  his  wise  observa- 
tions on  this  situation. 

I  have  always  taken  the  view,  from  the 
time  I  was  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  the  time  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate — as  I  have  said  I  have  de- 
voted a  good  part  of  my  life  to  law  en- 
forcement work — that  poor  housing,  peo- 
ple who  are  imderfed,  who  do  not  have  a 
chance  of  any  kind  in  life,  are  the  breed- 
ing grounds  for  crime.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  Anyone  who  has  made 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
crime  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world  knows  it  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive who  are  candidates  on  the  other  side 
have  voted  against  proposals  to  alleviate 
these  conditions  consistently.  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  deny  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Every  person  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field  knows  that  there  is  more 
to  the  problem  than  building  more  jails 
and  throwing  more  people  into  them. 
If  we  are  to  conquer  the  problem,  we 
must  approach  it  from  the  standpoint 
that  it  has  been  approached  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson,  and  other  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  argiunent  that  has  been  made 


j.ht  Along  against  the  Supreme  Court 
2SLn  Sd  in  favor  of  the  Dirksen- 
^ddCposal  and  recently  for  l^e 
5SSS-McCarthy  proposal  and  the  modi- 
it?  Javits-McCarthy  proposal  is  that 
£r  supreme  Court  has  been  acting  in  a 
£S^OT  t^t  has  been  too  precipitous.  It 
SS^n  said  that  they  did  not  consider 
KflSte  lagislatures  or  the  fact  that  it 
fp^tic^arly  difficult  job  for  the  Stote 
S^Slatures  to  do.  It  has  been  said  that 
^  have   not    given   them   sufficient 

'"Kjs  is  absolutely  untrue.     In  fact, 
.iirh  fears  are  not  warranted  by  the  Su- 
nreme  Court  decision.  An  analysis  of  the 
SM^rtlonment     cases     demonstrates 
Sat  the  Supreme  Court  was  well  aware 
nfthe  poUtical  problems  posed  by  reap- 
M^onment.    And  the  Supreme  Court 
took  pains  to  ease  these  problems  to  as 
n«at  an  extent  as  compatible  with  the 
Stimate  preservation  of  constitutional 
rights    Anyone  who  has  served  hi  State 
leKislatures,  anyone  who  has  served  in 
Jv  capacity  in  State  government,  knows 
that  this  problem  of  the  legislature  ap- 
portioning itself  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  painful  problems  that  there  is. 
Indeed,  we  have  example  after  example 
of  legislatures,  required  to  apportion  un- 
der their  constitution,  neglecting  to  do 
it  for  many  years— in  some  cases,  for  50 
years.    Usually  the  constitution  of  the 
State  will  require  apportionment  after 
the  decennial  census,  once  every  10  years. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  population  representation  in  both 
our  Assembly  and  State  Senate  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.   We  have  had  it  ever 
since  we  became  a  State  in  1848.    Never- 
theless, we  have  gone  for  as  long  as  20 
years— and  I  believe  at  one  time.  30 
years— without      apportionment.       We 
rarely    apportion    in    the    period    im- 
mediately  after   the   decennial   census, 
which  is  what  the  Constitution  requires. 
This  Is  because  there  is  nothing  tougher 
or  more  difficult  than  persuading  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  to  apportion  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  seats — and  that  is 
what  they  would  have  to  do — or,  if  not 
themselves,  to  apportion  a  friend  out  of 
his  seat.   They  have  to  act  in  a  way  which 
Is  against  human  nature. 

If  there  is  one  common  attribute  of 
people  in  politics,  and  partlcvUarly  people 
elected  to  legislative  office,  it  is  the  ca- 
pacity to  Uke  one's  fellow  officers,  to  en- 
Joy  them,  and  to  try  to  win  their  friend- 
ship and  support. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  aggravate, 
annoy,  or  alienate  a  colleague  than  to 
vote  for  a  measure  which  would  elimi- 
nate or  take  away  part  of  the  constitu- 
ency which  he  represents.  This  would 
weaken  his  office,  prevent  him  from  re- 
turning to  office,  or  end  his  political 
career— in  fact,  murder  him  politically. 
This  is  what  has  to  be  done  if  the  legisla- 
tures are  to  comply  with  the  mandates 
of  the  courts. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  legislatures 
have  been  reluctant  and  have  only  ap- 
portioned under  duress  of  court  action, 
and  have  apportioned  very  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  But,  analysis  further  re- 
veals that  lower  courts  which  force  legis- 
latiures  to  reapportion  without  an  op- 
portimity  to  fully  consider  the  ramifica- 
tions of  various  plans  of  reapportionment 


will  not  be  complying  with  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  will  be  acting  contrary  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  instruction  to  pay  close 
heed  to  the  necessities  of  the  political 
process. 

The  Court  has  recognized  that  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution, 
prudence,  care,  and  consideration  for  the 
great  difficulties  involved.  They  recog- 
nized that  ample  time  should  be  allowed 
the  legislature  In  which  to  apportion.  It 
has  directed  the  lower  court  to  proceed 
accordingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  probably  very  little  in  the  Javits-Mc- 
Carthy  modified  amendment  that  we 
acted  on  yesterday  that  could  not  have 
come  right  out  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  The  spirit  was  exactly  the  ssime 
as  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  that  this 
was  the  prime  purpose  of  the  authors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  Court  delivered  its  most  extensive 
exposition  on  the  question  of  the  timing 
of  court-ordered  reapportionments  in  the 
Alabama  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims. 
It  stated  at  page  50  of  its  opinion  in  the 
case,  that  it  would  not  set  forth  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  utilized  by  Federal 
courts  in  cases  involving  State  legislative 
apportiorunent  cases  because  the  ques- 
tion of  remedies  in  this  new  and  develop- 
ing area  of  law  will  doubtlessly  differ 
with  the  circumstances  of  individual 
cases  and  with  a  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions. It  is  important  to  note  the  im- 
portance of  the  Court's  deference  to  local 
conditions  in  the  setting  of  the  problem 
of  appropriate  remedies.  Such  deference 
nullifies  fears  that  the  judiciary  will  im- 
pose a  monolithic  fiat  upon  State  condi- 
tions that  vary  greatly  and  that  will 
respond  to  a  uniform  standard  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success  or  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  congressional  ac- 
tion would  necessarily  Impose  a  legisla- 
tive monolithic  flat,  a  lack  of  flexibility 
which  the  individual  courts  would  not. 
The  Supreme  Court  instructs  the  lower 
courts  to  admhiister  the  apportionment 
according  to  the  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions,  according  to  all 
kinds  of  local  circumstances  that  differ. 
We  caimot  possibly  do  that  in  a  legis- 
lative enactment  in  a  proposal  such  as 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal,  which 
would  have  to  be  uniform  for  all  50  States 
and  would  have  to  be  interpreted  and 
administered,     unfortimately,    without 
reference  to  local  conditions.    There  is 
not  any  small  Congress,  lower  Congress, 
or  subordinate  Congress  that  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  sit  and  hold  hearings  as  the 
lower  courts  can  hold  hearings  and  act 
on  the  basis  of  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  who  are  these  lower 
courts  which  are  acting  allegedly  with 
such  precipitous  haste?  These  are  not 
people  from  some  foreign  country. 
These  are  not  people  who  have  an  in- 
born hatred  of  everyone  elected  to  a  leg- 
islature. These  are  not  unreasonable 
people.  They  are  prudent,  thoughtful 
men  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, after  years  of  practice  as  lawyers, 
after  demonstrating  ability,  In  many 
cases  on  the  bench,  men  who.  in  many 
cases,  have  a  great  imderstandlng  of  the 


legislatures,  some  of  whom  have  served 
in  State  legislatures.  Practically  all  of 
them  have  an  acquaintenance  with 
members  of  the  State  legislatures.  They 
are  men  who  have  a  settled  habit  of  con- 
sidering their  problem  in  a  Judicial  at- 
mosphere, proceeding  very  carefully,  and 
allowing  ample  time  in  all  their  deci- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  fswjt,  the  whole 
court  process  in  America  is  ideally  made 
to  enable  legislatures  under  a  court  or- 
der to  proceed  carefully  and  with  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  many  State  legislatures 
have  already  made  good-faith  attempts 
to  reapportion.    Some  of  these  attempts 
have  been  successful;  others  have  foun- 
dered  on   constitutional   shoals,   these 
necessitating    further    attempts    which 
have  in  turn  experienced  various  degrees 
of  success.     On  the  other  hand,  some 
State  legislatures  have  adopted  reappor- 
tionment plans  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  good-faith  attempts  to  give  a 
fairer  degree  of  representation  to  those 
who  have  too  long  been  without  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  equal  representation 
in  the  democratic  process.    Still  other 
legislatures  have  adamantly  refused  to 
make  even  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
equal   representation.     Under   the  Su- 
preme  Court's  doctrine   that   remedial 
technique  will  inevitably  vary  with  the 
variations  in  circumstances  and  local 
conditions,  the  various  degrees  of  good 
faith  shown  in  the  preparation  of  reap- 
portionment plans  will  be  a  factor  In 
determining  the  degree  of  speed  to  be 
enforced  by  the  courts. 

How  inapt  and  how  inappropriate  Is 
an  edict  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  would  apply  to  all  State  legis- 
latures, as  compared  with  the  deliberate 
process  of  the  court,  which  can  hold 
hearings  and  consider  in  great  detail, 
which  can  hear  adverse  parties,  which 
can  hear  aU  sides  and  then  carefully, 
after  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  of 
study,  hand  down  a  deliberate,  thought- 
ful decision  tailored  to  meet  the  specific 
case  involved. 

Which  is  better?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  anyone  who  really 
believes  in  Justice,  anyone  who  believes 
that  the  proposed  apportiorunent  should 
take  place  and  take  place  with  the  great- 
est possible  consideration  for  the  local 
case,  will  certainly  opt  for  Judicial 
action  rather  than  for  a  flat  congres- 
sional dhrective  which  would  interfere 
with  it. 

The  degree  of  good  faith  shown  by 
State  legislatures  is  certainly  not  the 
only  factor  relevant  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  doctrine  of  local  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

The  main  contention  of  those  who 
support  the  Dirksen  proposal  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  trying  to  move  too  fast, 
to  rush  the  legislatures.  Indeed,  that 
was  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Javits- 
McCarthy  proposal.  This  is  plain  wrong. 
The  facts  do  not  support  that  conten- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  requested  the  lower  courts  to 
proceed  carefully,  cautiously,  and 
prudently. 

The  list  of  possible  variations  is  as 
infinite  as  the  ramifications  of  the  politi- 
cal process  itself.    An  attempt  to  list  or 
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describe  evei  i  a  fraction  of  them  would 
beggar  the  1]  aaginatlon. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  try  to  set  forth 
a  few  other  >f  the  more  salient  political 
problems  thit  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  qiestlon  of  reapportionment 
and  which,  t  lerefore,  will  play  a  role  in 
the  decisions  of  lower  courts  relative  to 
the  speed  aid  timing  of  reapportion- 
ment. 

The  quest  on  of  how  to  insure  the 
effective  rep  esentation  of  minority  in- 
terests of  al  sorts  is  a  problem  which 
will  vary  wi  ;h  the  types  of  minorities, 
the  location  of  minorities,  the  extent 
to  which  iiinority  interests  overlap 
with  each  >ther  and  with  majority 
interests,  aid  other  relevant  con- 
siderations that  vary  within  given 
States.  For  instance,  effective  repre- 
sentation of  rural  interests  presents  a 
different  pro  )lem  relative  to  drawing  the 
boundary  lln  ;&  of  political  constituencies 
where  the  lural  interests  are  a  small 
fraction  of  t  stal  population  than  where 
those  interests  represent  a  major  frac- 
tion of  State  population.  In  the  former 
case,  the  lural  minorities  could  be 
swallowed  ir  districts  comprised  mainly 
of  urban  clti  sens  unless  election  districts 
are  carefully  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  that  rural  Interests  can  elect  a 
nimiber  of  r<  presentatives  fairly  propor- 
tioned to  the  r  numbers. 

This  does  not  mean  the  rural  areas 
would  have  j .  greater  proportion  of  rep- 
resentation ;han  the  urban  areas,  but 
it  means  thit  the  districts  would  be  so 
drawn  that  t  he  farmers  and  other  rural 
people  woulf  be  able  to  elect  persons 
who,  in  theii  judgment,  would  represent 
their  interes  s  and  would  not  be  inimical 
to  their  inte:  ests. 

Thus,  the  drawing  of  boundaries  will 
doubtlessly  tea  harder  and  more  time- 
consmning  process  in  States  where  it  Is 
more  difficul  to  Insure  fair  representa- 
tion of  rural  or  other  minority  interests 
than  in  Stat<  s  where  it  is  less  difficult  to 
do  so.  This  fact  would  clearly  be  rele- 
vant to  the  speed  with  which  a  court 
should  order  reapportionment. 

The  met  lod  of  reapportionment 
normally  us(d  in  a  particular  State  is 
another  vary  ng  local  factor  that  is  rele- 
vant to  the  iming  of  judicially  ordered 
reapportionn  lent.  Some  States  need  only 
undeirgo  a  cliange  in  the  statutory  pro- 
visions covering  apportionment.  In 
other  words,  mere  legislative  action  will 
be  sufficient  o  reach  the  desired  end.  In 
other  States  the  subject  of  apportion- 
ment Is  prov  ded  for  in  the  State  consti- 
tution, whici  will  have  to  be  revised 
before  a  ptrmanent  reapportionment 
plan  can  be  { dopted.  Permanent  consti- 
tutional revl  Ion  is  bound  to  be  a  more 
time-consum  Ing  process  than  mere  stat- 
utory change .  Furthermore,  the  amount 
of  time  CO  isumed  by  constitutional 
change  may  tself  vary  with  the  amend- 
ing method  ised  by  a  particular  State. 
Some  States  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  house  c  F  the  legislature  in  order  to 
amend  their  constitution.  Still  others 
require  that  two  consecutive  sessions  of 
the  leglslatu'e  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Yet  other  States  may  call 
a  consUtutio  rial  convention,  which  will 
necessitate  a  previous  selection  of  dele- 


gates to  the  convention.  And  some 
States  may  utilize  an  initiative  and  ref  er- 
endmn — a  method  of  submitting  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to  the 
people  which  may  well  result  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  proposal  and  a  consequent  need 
to  begin  anew  the  process  of  constitu- 
tional amendment.  All  of  these  varia- 
tions in  the  amendment  process  are 
relevant  to  determining  the  speed  with 
which  a  reapportionment  plan  can  be 
effected.  All  of  them  indicate  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  decreed  that  a 
monolithic  judicial  juggernaut  shall  roll 
uniformly  and  unthinkingly  over  the 
particularized  situations  of  individual 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  proposing  to  the 
lower  courts  that  they  proceed  carefully, 
based  on  the  particular  constitutional  re- 
quirements, legislative  requirements,  and 
population  location.  They  vary  in  State 
after  State.  Obviously,  for  Congress  to 
say  that  it  should  be  1  year  or  2  years  or 
any  other  length  of  time,  would  be  most 
unwise,  and  would  impose.  Instead  of  the 
Supreme  Court  flexible  mandate,  an  ex- 
plicit mandate  which  would  be  very  un- 
just to  all  concerned. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  recent  reap- 
portionment cases  will  result  in  hasty 
and  ill-advised  reapportionment  will 
doubtlessly  answer  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion by  asserting  that  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  rest  content  with  noting  the  im- 
portance of  local  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. It  also  stated,  at  page  50  of  the 
Alabama  case,  that  It  would  be  the  un- 
usual case  where  a  court  would  be  justi- 
fied in  permitting  an  election  to  be  held 
imder  a  plan  that  has  previously  been 
adjudged  unconstitutional.  Standing  by 
itself,  isolated  from  the  statements  which 
surround  it  and  the  political  milieu  in 
which  reapportionment  is  set.  this  state- 
ment could  conceivably  be  interpreted  to 
require  immediate  reapportionment. 
But  the  aforementioned  statement  can 
not,  in  fact,  be  isolated  from  its  deci- 
sional or  social  milieu.  For  immediately 
after  stating  that  it  would  be  the  unusual 
case  where  an  election  should  be  held 
under  an  adjudged  unconstitutional  plan 
of  apix>rtionment.  the  Supreme  Court 
set  forth  examples  of  circumstances 
where  certain  elections  can  be  held  under 
an  unconstitutional  plan.  And  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  the  circum- 
stances giving  rise  to  the  exception  may 
be  so  pervasive  as  to  engulf  the  general 
rule.  The  Supreme  Court  said  that  a 
lower  court  may  be  justified  in  withhold- 
ing immediately  effective  relief  where  an 
election  is  underway  and  a  States  elec- 
tion machinery  is  already  in  progress.  It 
said  that  lower  courts  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  mechanics  and  complexities 
of  state  elections  laws  and  should  act 
upon  equitable  principles.    It  said  that. 

A  court  can  reasonably  endeavor  to  avoid 
a  disruption  of  the  election  process  which 
might  result  from  requiring  precipitate 
changes  that  could  make  unreasonable  or 
em.barrasslng  demands  on  a  State  In  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  court's 
decree. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Court  has  set  forth 
principles  whose  effective  implementa- 
tion requires  that  lower  courts  exercise 
restraint  in  ordering  reapportionment. 


It  would  certainly  interfere  with  the  ew 
tion  process  if.  at  this  late  date    mC 
court  was  to  order  reapportionment  £ 
Ume  for  the  forthcoming  November  elec 
tions.    The  primaries  have  already  b^ 
held,  both  conventions  have  picked  their 
candidates,  and  poUtical  campaigns  now 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  those  most  inU 
mately  associated  with  the  political  proc- 
ess.   Thus,  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
standards  lower  Federal  and  State  courts 
would  not  be  warranted  in  disrupting  the 
November  election.     No  other  elections 
will  be  held  for  at  least  1  year  from  this 
November. 

Some  elections  would  be  affected 
These  would  be  elections  that  would  be 
held  in  three  States,  including  New  Jer- 
sey, in  November  1965.  In  most  States" 
no  other  election  would  be  held  until  2 
years  from  November.  In  other  words 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  State  legis- 
latures to  reapportion  themselves  with- 
out running  the  risks  of  adopting  hasty 
or  ill-advised  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  Dlrksen- 
Mansfield  amendment  provides  Ss  that 
any  member  of  the  State  legislature  can 
stay  or  stop  an  apportionment  which  haa 
been  ordered  by  the  Court  and  was  in 
adjudication,  and  in  doing  so  would  be 
able  to  upset  an  election,  including  the 
coming  November  election. 

As  every  day  passes,  it  appears  more 
likely  that  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  cannot  have  an  effect  on  the 
coming  election,  but  there  is  still  at  least 
a  chance  that  perhaps  It  could.  If  we 
should  adopt  the  Dirksen  amendment 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  a  member  of  a  State  legislature 
to  ask  for  a  stay — and  members  of  State 
legislatures  would  certainly  do  so,  be- 
cause, after  all.  their  careers  would  be  at 
stake — to  enjoin  the  Court  and  prevent 
the  election  from  being  held. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  court 
would  have  to  schedule  an  election  with 
different  legislative  districts.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  most  confusing.  Can- 
didates would  have  filed  under  the  new 
election  districts,  and  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  revert  to  the  old  districts.  In 
some  cases  it  would  be  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  candidates  to  refile  and  for 
the  election  to  be  held  in  November. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hold  another  primary  election.  It 
would  require  an  extraordinary  inter- 
pretation by  the  court  to  permit  the  No- 
vember election  for  many  Stat6  legis- 
latures to  be  held  at  all,  if  we  adopted 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment.  In 
any  State  where  a  State  legislator  re- 
quested a  stay,  under  the  clear  language 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment  the  Court 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  stay  and  stop 
the  election  and  prevent  the  people  from 
voting  in  the  election. 

As  we  pointed  out.  in  virtually  every 
case  the  apportionment  that  has  been 
effected  under  duress  from  the  courts, 
has  been  apportionment  that  has  been 
far  more  perfect  than  In  the  past,  in 
States  like  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  In 
providing  for  a  one  man-one  vote  basis, 
and  it  has  provided  real  equality. 

If  the  court  abided  by  the  strict  lan- 
guage of  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amend- 
ment— and  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
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*>,or,  .hide  bv  it-the  elections  nity  to  act;  that  it  was  their  function  to  Court  Impose  a  hard  and  fast  time  limit 

do  other  than  abide  by  it-the  ejections  y                           ^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  reapportionment. 

would  be  voided.    The  Pf°P^^^fL  "mRhlv  only  when  the  State  legislatures  failed  In  the  Maryland  case.  It  said  that  un- 

^thout  '^epresentat^n  and  presumably  ^^^^^^^^^^j^X                 Court  move  in.  der  no  circmnstances  should  the  1966 

the  old  legislatures  would  hold  oyer^  in  Jb^r  words    bv  commending  the  elections  be  held  under  the  present  un- 

This  is  the  kind  of  techmcal  quagmire  ..^f  .ot^/^^,^^7_^';j^^^^  constitutional   plan    of    apportionment, 

thit  we  would  get  into  if  we  adopted  the  district  ^^^\^^,^l^^l''^^^l.    Federal  What  is  wrong  with  that?    What  is  un- 

Srksen-Mansfleld  amendment.  ^^Jj.  that  leg?s  Surls  arfno^^  reasonable  about  that?    If  a  State  has  2 

There  are  very  serious  technical  objec-  ^^^^^f^^^ft^^^^^^^  years  in  which  to  reapportion,  is  that 

tions  to  the  amendment,     we  are  not  ^^^^^/^i;;^^^^^^^^^^^^                          courts  rushing  it?    Is  that  too  great  speed? 


only  against  it  on 


should  give  legislatures  adequate  oppor-    The  Supreme  Court  permitted  2^/2  years 


primary  reason,  because  it  is  an  uncon-     f^^^^^^J^Ve^eToJ^^c^             for    compliance.    Where    is    the    great 

Sable  attack  on  the  Suprenie  Court-     ^^^^.^^^1,^°,^^^^^°^  on  to  site  that  the  speed  that  has  been  alleged?    The  Mary- 

S  we  are  also  against   it  because  it      ..^^6,^°^^^,^^^^^  °^Jj  properly  after  land  legislators  who  will  be  elected  in 

would  cause  tremendous  chaos  in  elect-     f^strict  court  had  acted  P^°Pe^|^^^^^  igge  will  hold  office  until  1970.    The  1966 

Cour  State  legislators  in  State  after     ^heJUabarna  I^gislatu^^^^  ?n  orderfng  ite  ^l^^ions  are  more  than  2  years  away. 

State.                                                             ^^^f^^rf^  ni^n  nfr^aDiSSion^^  There  is  ample  time  for  the  Maryland 

^^rtainly  this  Should  be  a  1^^^^^^  in  the     own    emporar^  p^n  of -pport^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

^^S:r:L^S^^ri^^^r..t:^     ^^tVffi^^urtr ?S  ofh^J^oS  :^X  "^elSTprocess  in  Maryland  will 

leaving  it  to  the  deliberative,  careful,     f/,*t,^f^,^i<lv„i^^^^^^^^  not  be  disrupted.    It  would  be  unfah- to 

p^dent  action  of  the  courts.                       n^onl^for  thf^LS  couS  to  c^r^tnic^  deprive  the  citizens  of  Maryland  of  ef- 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  at-     PJ^P^^i^^J.^^^^!^^;^^^^  fective  representation   until    1970.     In 

tested  by  the  commendation  which  the     r„^^,fP°^^°JX^^^  short,  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  the 

court  gave  to  the  lower  Federal  district     ^,*^^^,'„^',S^^^,^i^l^^f5^i^  afso  saW  that  groundwork  for  fair  rules  in  the  other 

SJrt  In  the  Alabama  case     The  Su-     ^°J°  ^.^^.^f^^^^^'dJlw^^  States,  as  well,  without  requiring  that 

preme  Court  stated  that  the  lower  court     fjpi^^^wn  rlaSSmtio^enrola^^^^^  there  be  a  specific,  definite,  hard-and- 

had  acted  wisely  in  refusing  to  stay  an    theli  °^I^/'Jf PP°;^^°^  fast  time  limitation.    The  only  time  liml- 

Spending  primary. election  in  Alabama     ^^^^^  ^    tnl  .^^^nr.nnfnlt?n^^^S^  tation  the  Court  provided  is.  as  I  have 

Zl  in  giving  the  Alabama  Legislature        This  is  the  second  confusion^  ^                        ^^^  ^^^^ 

the  initial   opportunity    to   correct    its     tors  have  ^^^^^^dtl^t  the  Supreme  Cou^^^  certainly  generous  on  the  ba^Ls  of  any 

own  malapportionment.    The  Supreme     has  stepped  in  and  d^rupted  electior^.  consideration. 

court  stated,  at  page  51  of  the  Alabama     T^'J.  ,L  olShomrcase  in  grYat  del  This  has  been  a  crucial  example  to 

opinion,  that  the  district  court  had:            f^,r^w5«tHfdwPflnd5    Wefou^^^  those   of   us   who   oppose   the   Dirksen 

correctly  recognized  that  legislative  reap-     ,^"  Q^h^^^f  ^eSture  h^^^^^  amendment.     Those  on  the  other  side 

portionment  is  primarily  a  matter  for  legis-    the  Oklahoma  Legislatu^^^^^  T^\x^en  amendment 

^tive  consideration  and  determination  and     Po/t^loned  Since  1921  .that  there  was  a  ^  necessary 

that  judicial  relief  becomes  appropriate  only     glaring  inequity  against  Peopie  wno  live  action  In  order  to  eive  States 

when  a  legislature  falls  to  reapportion  ac-     m  the  populous  areas  in  Oklahoma;  that  to  aeiaj  cnis  action  in  oraer  w  give  abates 

cording  to  Federal  constitutional  requisites     ^■^^  ^^^  apportionment  was  most  unfair;  time  to  apportion;  to  permit  time  for  a 

in  a  timely  fashion  after  having  had  an  ade-     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^le  Supreme  Court  requir-  constitutional    amendment   to   be   sub- 

quate  opportunity  to  do  so.                                .      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Inconsiderate  action,  mitt^d.    The  fact  is  that  the  record  is 

This  is  the  case  as  to  which  people     the  Supreme  Court  had  been  very  careful  as  clear  as  it  can  be  that  arnple  time  In 

have  been  complaining  that  the  Supreme     and  had  ordered  the  1962  legislature  to  every   case   has   been  provided  by  the 

Court  moved  in  on  a  State  legislature     act.    The  1962  legislature  acted,  but  it  Court,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 

and  'took  jurisdiction  it  did  not  deserve     acted  in  a  way  that  obviously  contra-  been  Judicial  m  the  best  sense  of  the 

and  should  not  have  had;  that  the  Su-     dieted  the  Court,  completely  flouted  the  word.    It  has  been  thoughtful   careful, 

preme  Court  moved  in  too  hastily;  that     Court  requirement  that  there  be  a  one-  ^"d  prudent  in  requiring  apportionment, 

it  was  unfair  and  unjust.    But  what  was     man.    one-vote    apportionment.    There  Most  important  of  all.  the  Supreme  Court 

the  Court's  language?    The  Court  said     was  no  real  attempt  to  do  so.    What  was  has  done  something  that  Congress  can 

that  the  district  court  had-                          left  for  the  local  court  to  do  except  to  up-  R^ver  do     The  Suprerne  Court  has  said 

,              .    ..  .V-  »  ,    .  ,„*i„-  ^ur.      v,r,iH  uc  r.u;n  Hiffnitv  hv  ln<;istinc   once  that  the  lower  courts  shall  use  flexibility 

Correctly  recognized  that  legislative  reap-      hold  its  own  dlgmty   py  insisting,  once  infpmrpt  thP  rpnuirpmpnt  for 

portionment  is  primarily  a  matter  for  legis-     again,  that  the  legislature  apportion?  and  shall  mterpret  the  requirement  lor 

lative  consideration  and  determination  and        Thgn  there  were  such  delays  that  there  apportionment  on  the  one-man.  one-vote 

that  judicial  relief  becomes  appropriate  only                       inconvenience.    Nevertheless,  basis  to  permit  State  legislatures  to  act; 

when  a  legislature  fails  to  reapportion  ac-            oovprnor  of  "Oklahoma  has  ordered  ^hall  grant  ample  time,  SO  that  the  legls- 

cording  to  Federal  constitutional  requisites     ^^^ ^^Z^  l^lc^^\^ht\^^  SiS^^  l^tures  can  act.  and  act  with  prudence. 

in  a  timely  fashion  after  having  had  an  ade-     ffTt^ff ^^°"; ^j'Jf^^.^X^^^            of^Z.  care,  and  consideration  of  their  own  COn- 

quate  opportunity  to  do  so.                                ternber  29- ^nd  h^on  the  basls^^^^^  stitutions  and  the  locations  of  the  people 

The  supreme  Court  could  not  have    '^^^    everyone  will  be'  given  3  strikes;  ^ho  "^e  in  the  various  States,  who  will 

been  clearer  in  saying  that  the  lower    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Matters,  1  strike,  for  some  gain  or  lose  representation, 

court  should  not  be  precipitate;  should     ^q   strikes*    everyone  is   to   be   treated  no  comparison  between  conohess  and  the 

not  proceed  too  rapidly.    That  is  why     gqyj^uy      '  state  legislatdre 

all  the  concern  expressed  by  many  Sena-        ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^jq^^  ^^  ^he  second  objection  to  the  Supreme 

tors,  including  some  who  support  our  po-    ^^reful  thoughtful,  and  prudent;  but  the  Court's    decision    in    Reynolds    against 

sition,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  acting    oi5,jj^jjjna  case  has  been  cited  again  and  Sims,  the  Supreme  Court's  basic  prln- 

too  fast,  is  based  on  a  failure  to  read  the               ^  ^^  example  of  precipitate  speed  ciple  that  every  man  should  have  equal 

cases.   The  Supreme  Court  has  not  acted     ^^  ^^^  supreme  Court.  representation  in  the  State  legislature— 

precipitately  in  any  of  these  cases     It      '    -hould  like  to  make  one  final  point  and  this  is,  frankly,  a  most  common  ob- 

The  SuS'pm^'S^uS  haTth*^\^tem^^^^^^^     to  diSLtite  t^rcourS^l  adopt  an  jectlon  today-is  that  there  is  a  Federal 

The  Supreme  Court  ^^d  the  alternat  ve            ^      j  moderation  in  their  dealings  analogy  or  a  Federal  comparison.    I  have 

either  of  walking  away  from  the  situa-    J^ith  legislatures  that  are  making  good-  encountered  this  many  times  in  Wiscon- 

tion  and  saying  that  it  would  ignore  It    J^^^Veff^rts  to  rSSrw^^^  sin.    I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  who 

until  the  situation  was  clearly  wrong  and    j^^^^^^^^J^^  ^  the  sE?  «tses  d^ided  on  has  gone  home  and  discussed  this  prob- 

conspicuously    unthinkable     and    that    i^j^^J^g  did  the  Supreme  Court  lay  down  lem  with  his  constituents  has  encoun- 

T^,^^^  «t^onoP  ^rHid     But  When    a  haM  S  fait  ttoe  limit  on  reappor-  tered  it. 

of  acting  at  once,  as  it  did^  But  when    »  ^  ^     ^e^                 ^^^  ^gain:   In  They  ask.  "If  the  Senate  is  not  based 

norreq'ui'fthf sTate  eglLlSure'to  mo^    oiTone  of  the  six  cas^  decided  on  June  on  population,  why  should  the  State  leg- 

w^thTpIf  =,^apH     <SfitP  SroDDosi^^     16— the  famous  cases  making  the  one-  islatures  not  follow  the  wisest  Constttu- 

?L?Supreme  Court  2?d  that  It^Ki^^    rnan.  one-vote  principle  clear,  as  a  mat-  Uon  any  comitry  ever  had  in  Wstory? 

S^efSSSd  r  gWen  ever^^Si^^^^^      ter  of  Individual  righted  the  Supreme  Should  one  State  legislative  body  not 
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lecesslty  of  "one  man,  one 
House  of  Representatives, 
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Is  no  really  fair  compar- 
the  State's  acceptance  of 
and  the  State's  leglsla- 
representation  in  the 
This  is  the  statement  made 
Court  in  the  case  of 
Sims.    That  decision — 
}-to-l  decision — a  majority 
tten  by  Chief  Justice  War- 
page  37 : 
>een  written  since  oiir  decision 
Carr  about  the  appUcabll- 
Federal  analogy  to  State 
ipportlonment      arrangements, 
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between  the  Federal  scheme 
of  seats  In  the  Ala- 
under  the  proposed  con- 
amendment. 
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September  le 


Jefferson     repeatedly     de- 
inequality  of  representation 
under   the   1776   Virginia 
and    frequently    proposed 
State  constitution,  to  pro- 
Houses  be  apportioned  on 
population. 
Thomas    Jefferson    wrote, 


met  iber 


Is  a  republic   In   proportion 
composing  It  has  his  equal 
direction  of   Its  concerns,  by 
chosen  by  himself. 

y^ars  later  Thomas  Jefferson 


repi  esentatlon 


Is  so  fundamental  a 
true  republic  that  no  prejudice 
Its    violation.    Prejudice    Itself 


end 


quotations  from  Jefferso- 

While  Jefferson  took  many 

positions  on  many  things, 

freedom  of  the  press,  he  never 

this  principle.    He  stuck  by 

of  his  days,  namely,  that 

leglslhtures  should  be  apportioned 

a  population  basis. 

goes  on  to  say: 

vlth  the  district  court,  and  And 

I  nalogy  Inapposite  and  Irrelevant 

legi  slatlve  districting  schemes.     At- 

on  the  Federal  analogy  ap- 

»  be  little  more  than  an  after- 

allzatlon  offered  in  defense  of 

State  apportionment  arrange - 

original  constitutions  of  36  of 

>rovlded  that  representation  in 

of  the  State  legislatures  would 

cc^pletely,  or  predominantly,  on 


rell  mce 


rat!  on 


Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  those 
words  "the  original  constitutions  of  36 
of  our  States" — the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority— nearly  three-quarters — provide 
that  representation  in  both  houses  would 
be  based  completely  or  predominately  on 
population. 

The  argument  that  our  Pounding 
Fathers  had  other  ideas  for  State  legis- 
latures is  not  true. 

Continuing  the  quotation  from  Chief 
Justice  Warren : 

And  the  Founding  Fathers  clearly  had  no 
Intention  of  establishing  a  pattern  or  model 
for  the  apportionment  of  seats  In  State  legis- 
latures when  the  system  of  representation  In 
the  Federal  Congress  was  adopted.  Demon- 
strative of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  North- 
west Ordinance — 

Under  which  Wisconsin  was  carved  and 
I  believe  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois also  were  carved — 
adopted  In  the  same  year,  1787,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  provided — 

And  our  Founding  Fathers  of  course 
wrote  that  Northwest  Constitution — 

for  the  apportionment  of  seats  In  territorial 
legislatures — 

On  what  basis?  On  area?  No.  Mr. 
President.  Continuing  the  quotation — 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the  North- 
west Ordinance: 

The  Inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall 
always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  •  •  •  of 
a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people 
In  the  legislature. 

In  this  case  we  are  going  along  with  the 
malapportioned  State  legislatures  in  the 
States — where  the  Founding  Fathers  af- 
firmed they  shaU  always  be  on  a  popula- 
tion basis — permitting  them  to  destroy 
this  basic  principle  as  old  as  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  a  principle  afiflrmed  and  re- 
afiarmed  over  and  over  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  developing 
the  point  he  is  underscoring  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  find  that  there  is  a  widespread 
misconception  concerning  it.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin if  his  experience  is  similar  to  mine. 
Many  people  feel  that  the  composition  of 
the  Senate  as  contrasted  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  pattern 
against  which  the  composition  of  State 
legislatures  should  be  judged.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  accurate  to  say  that  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  those  who  support  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Reynolds 
case  are  inconsistent  if  at  the  same  time 
they  insist  that  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  sound. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  making 
the  point  historically  sound,  and  persua- 
sive in  reason,  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  negotiations  and 
final  settlement  leading  to  the  creation 
of  a  union  of  independent  States  and 
the  organization  within  each  of  the  in- 
dependent States  of  its  legislature. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if 
it  is  not  his  experience,  as  it  has  been 
mine,  that  the  single  most  frequently 


voiced  reason  for  criticism  of  the  Revn 
olds  case  is  premised  on  the  assumption 
that  a  comparison  between  State  lesrtiu 
latures  and  the  Federal  Congress  shouW 
be  made.  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
is  true.  As  I  said  when  I  began  my  re 
marks — it  is  something  I  have  often  en- 
countered in  Wisconsin.  That  pbserva' 
tion  is  offered  even  by  people  who  might 
sympathize  with  my  position  ahd  rec- 
ognize that  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  based  on  population" 
Some  of  them  are  critical  of  the  Senate 
as  being  not  based  on  population,  but 
at  any  rate  they  feel  that  there  is  funda- 
mental justification.  We  have  a  fine 
Constitution.  It  is  the  greatest  Consti- 
tution  any  nation  has  ever  had.  It  has 
endured  throughout  the  years.  It  Is  the 
oldest  Constitution  in  effect  In  any  na- 
tion. Thus,  it  deserves  reverence  be- 
cause it  has  served  us  so  well.  Why 
should  It  not  be  a  model  for  a  State  gov- 
ernment? 

My  strong  feeling  is  that  this  is  a 
model  for  a  great,  massive,  powerful  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  we  have  a 
Federal  Government  that  has  a  virtual 
monopoly    on   military   power.    It  has 
great  national  taxing  power.    It  makes 
all  the  sense  in  the  world  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral system  in  which  the  States  reserve 
to  themselves,  by  constitutional  right, 
certain  powers,  which  permit  a  division 
of  powers  and  protects  the  Individual 
against  the  massive  power  of  the  Federal 
Government.    It  is  understandable  and 
proper  that  we  should  jealously  protect 
that  right.    One  way  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  State,  the  right  of  the 
State,  or  the  real  power  of  the  State.  Is 
to  invest  every  single  State  with  author- 
ity to  elect  the  highest  legislative  body  in 
the  Nation  with  an  equal   nitaiber  of 
representatives — two        representatives. 
They  not  only  can  serve  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  State,  but  they 
can  also  come  to  Washington  as  ambas- 
sadors from  their  States.    The  State  re- 
serves to  itself  the  very  real  power  under 
the  10th  amendment.    The  Federal  sys- 
tem should  do  this.   Where  is  the  analogy 
with    the    States?    There    is   no    such 
monopoly  of  military  power  in  any  State. 
The  Federal  Government  has  that  power. 
The  State  does  not  have  it.    Thus,  from 
that  standpoint,  there  is  no  analogy  at 
all. 

There  is  no  monolithic,  overwhelming, 
economic  or  taxing  power  that  a  State 
has.  The  Federal  Government  reserves 
this  power  to  itself.  It  is  such  an  enor- 
mous power  that  we  do  not  have  It. 
So,  from  that  standpoint,  of  a  protec- 
tion of  individual  right  against  the  over- 
whelming power  which  might  develop, 
and  has  developed  in  many  governments, 
the  Federal  Government  serves  us  well 
Indeed.  But  I  have  not  heard  one  single 
argument — and  I  have  been  on  the  floor 
a  great  deal  during  this  debate — and  I 
challenge  any  Senator  to  point  to  any 
argument  that  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  there  must  be  lirotection 
afforded  against  State  power  by  provid- 
ing that  every  country  shall  have  equal 
representation  in  a  State  legislature. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  knows  as 
well  as  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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♦H.t  our   States    create   the    counties. 
JSiwn  abolish  the  counties.   They  can 
.^p  the  counties.    They  can  separate 
SfwSe?    Indeed,  in  the  State  of 
SLSsin  within  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
;  new  county.  Menominee  was  created 
trt  of  two  or  three  other  counties.    There 
hive  been  serious  proposals  concerning 
2«Ushing  other  counties  because  people 
tal\  they  have  inefficient  governments. 
rrhU  after  all,  was  the  pragmatic  com- 
^^    that    our    Founding    Fathers 
made     Either  we  had  a  vmion.  or  we 
Sd  not.    The   States   were   sovereign 
oaantTies.    They  were  sovereignnatlons 
Thev  had  their  own  armies.    They  had 
their  own  taxing   systems.    They   had 
articles  of  federation  that  were  about  as 
^  as  those  of  the  NATO  system.   The 
nnuT  way  that  our  Founding   Fathers 
could  persuade  a  State  like  Delaware  to 
cSe  into  a  union  with  larger  States 
was  to  provide  that  they  not  lose  theh: 
Identity,  but  preserved  theh*  sovereignty 
by  having  equal  representation  in  one 
branch  of  Congress. 

When  we  take  Into  consideration  their 
clear,  immediate,  pragmatic  problem,  I 
defy  anyone  to  show  any  line  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  which  would  say  that  be- 
cause of  what  the  States  have  done  in 
coming  into  the  Union,  a  State  should 
provide  for  something  other  than  a  pop- 
ulation representation  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  just  reminded  us,  the  best 
representation  of  such  a  claim  lies  not 
alone  in  the  silence  of  the  Federalist  Pa- 
pers, but  the  action  in  1787  in  the  North- 
west Ordinance,  where,  indeed,  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  the  proposition  that 
equal  apportionment  in  the  State  legis- 
latures was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  HART.  They  were  the  same 
Pounding  Fathers  talking  at  that  time 
that  we  are  told  would  now  tell  us  that 
Is  not  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  said  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  article  II,  para- 
graph 14,  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787: 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Federal  territory 
shall  always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a 
proportional  representation  of  the  people  In 
the  legislature. 

How  can  it  be  more  explicit  or  clear? 
The  Founding  Fathers  said,  emphasized, 
underlined,  and  wrote  into  the  law  that : 

When  we  create  States  out  of  this  great, 
massive  territory  that  obviously  In  the  futiu-e 
will  have  States,  It  must  be  done  on  a  popu- 
lation basis. 

There  is  no  qualification  to  it. 

Mr.  HART.  We  were  talking  about 
the  territory  from  which  came  the  State 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  and  the  State  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  privileged 
to  represent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  spoken  most  responslvely, 
to  the  point  that,  sometimes  glibly,  al- 
most facetiously.  Senators  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  represent  States  which  are  larg- 
er In  population  than  the  average  State 
in  the  Nation,  sometimes  suggest,  "We 


are  ready  for  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate." 

In  truth,  we  are  not,  for  the  very  rea- 
sons that  the  Senator  from  Wisconshi 
pointed  out.  It  is  highly  desh-able,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  power  that  reposes 
in  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  that  there 
be  the  U.S.  Senate  in  which  the  smallest 
State  in  terms  of  population  nonethe- 
less may  have  an  equal  vote  to  the  vote  of 
the  California's  and  New  York's. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  presented  a  very  reasonable  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  position  which,  at 
root,  is  a  defense  of  the  Reynolds  case. 
He  has  contributed  a  great  deal,  over 
these  days  of  debate,  to  a  public  under- 
standing of  the  situation  that  exists. 

For  weeks  the  debate  has  largely  per- 
tained to  this  matter.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor believe  it  desirable  that  one  man's 
vote  be  equal  in  weight  to  any  other  one 
man's  vote  In  the  organization  of  State 
legislatures? 

We  have  appeared  to  be  arguing  the 
desh-abillty  of  one  man,  one  vote.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  take  this  position 
and  feel  that  the  14th  amendment  clearly 
guarantees  that  one  Mr.  Smith  shall  not 
have  any  more  vote  than  any  other  Mr. 
Smith  in  any  legislature,  whether  di- 
rectly, or  in  terms  of  the  representation 
that  is  permitted.  But,  for  me,  the  de- 
bate and  the  issue  that  confronts  the 
Senate  is  far  more  basic  than  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  not  agree  with  me  that  we 
invite  to  our  cause  those  who  disagree 
with  the  Reynolds  decision.  We  invite 
to  our  cause  those  who  feel  that  because 
of  tradition,  experience,  or  whatever  it 
is,  one  man,  one  vote  is  not  desirable  for 
a  State  legislature.  We  nonetheless  in- 
vite them  to  our  cause  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  a  written  Constitution.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  it.  It  enumerates 
certain  rights  which  are  guaranteed  to 
each  citizen.  That  Constitution  estab- 
Ushes  three  coequal  branches  of  the 
Government. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  is  its  charge  in 
the  Constitution,  is  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  identifying  constitutional  rights, 
and.  in  the  event  they  are  jeopardized, 
assuring  those  rights  to  any  citizen  from 
whom  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  taken. 
Why  should  not  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, whatever  his  view  on  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  might  be.  seek 
to  insure  that  the  written  Constitution 
shall  continue  to  guarantee  rights  which, 
in  fact,  in  the  printed  letter  it  grants?    If 
the  day  should  come  when  the  independ- 
ent  judiciary   is   fictional,    if   the   day 
should  come  when,  because  of  frustra- 
tion, or  for  any  other  reason,  public  opin- 
ion concludes  that  a  right  guaranteed  to 
an  individual  by  the  Constitution,  as  as- 
serted by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  distaste- 
ful, all  that'  is  needed  to  deny  it  is  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  say 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  "Prom  now  on, 
you  are  not  going  to  have  jurisdiction  to 
protect  that  right."     Why  does  it  not 
follow  that  from  that  day  forward,  which 
would  mark  the  decline  of  the  Republic, 
the  written  Constitution  would  be  worth 
exactly  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  printed?    Why  would  we  then  not 
be  said  to  have  joined  those  other  na- 


tions which  have  delightfully  written 
constitutions  which  provide  all  sorts  of 
guarantees  to  their  citizens?  But  life 
in  those  countries  Is  undesirable.  Why? 
Because  there  is  no  independent  judiciary 
to  protect  the  rights.  The  legislative 
branch  can  suspend  the  rights  at  any 
time  it  desires  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is,  at  root, 
what  we  are  really  confronted  with. 
Everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
across  the  country,  would  agree  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  this  after- 
noon were  to  pass  out  submachineguns 
to  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate — if  we 
could  find  them 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  would  be  easier 
to  find  the  machineguns. 

Mr.  HART.    Suppose  we  were  to  say, 

"Let  us  march  across  the  plaza  to  the 

Supreme  Court  and  line  those  fellows 

up  against  the  wall  and  say.  We  do  not 

like  your  decision  in  the  Reynolds  case. 

Change  It,  or  go  out  of  business  on  that 

issue."    Everyone  would  say,  if  that  were 

to  happen,  that  that  would  be  the  end 

of  the  Republic.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    They  would,  indeed. 

Mr.  HART.    We  can  fire  on  that  Court 

with  words  and  with  resolutions  which,  in 

the  long  rim.  can  be  just  as  destructive 

of  the  Court  as  machineguns  stuck  in 

their  faces. 

My  hope  is  that  as  the  debate  develops, 
more  and  more  people  wUl  realize  that 
the  argument  is  not  over  whether  we 
like  one  man,  one  vote  for  State  legisla- 
tures or  whether  we  do  not  like  it.    The 
question  really  Is,  Shall  we  turn  at  that 
point  in  the  road  marked,  "This  is  the 
end  of  constitutional  governments?"    It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  if  we  with- 
draw jurisdiction  from  the  courts  and 
prevent  them  from  protecting  this  con- 
stitutional right,  we  shall  have  not  set  a 
precedent  which  will  permit  us  at  our 
whim  to  withdraw  a  whole  series  of  con- 
stitutional rights.    Once  we  should  have 
done  that,  to  what  would  John  Citizen 
turn?    Where  would  he  look  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  counsel,  the  right 
to  hold  up  a  picket  sign,  the  right  freely 
to  worship?    Those  are  treasures  of  ours. 
We  cannot  alone  erode  them.  We  can  in- 
cinerate them  if  we  once  take  a  course 
which  asserts   a   right  in  Congress   to 
nullify  any  section  of  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  rights  guaranteed  indi- 
viduals.   There  are  ways  to  amend  the 
Constitution  If  we  do  not  like  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  approach,  but  having  the 
Congress  line  the  Court  up  against  the 
wall  faced  with  either  guns  or  resolutions 
is  not  the  way. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin hope  that,  as  the  debate  develops, 
we  can  enlist  those  who  may  Indeed  feel 
that  the  Reynolds  case  states  an  unde- 
sirable proposition,  but  nonetheless  un- 
derstand that  in  the  long  judgment  of 
history  it  would  be  a  sad  day  should  the 
Congress  attempt  to  tell  the  Court, 
"Move  over.  We  are  sitting  on  the 
bench?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  analogy  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  of  lining  the 
Court  against  a  wall  faced  with  guns  is 
shocking. 

Mr.  HART,  It  is  an  overstatement, 
and  I  plead  guilty  to  it. 
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There  is  no  ques- 
amendment  would  have  a 
As   the   Senator   from 
knows,  we  have  as  one  of 
proponents  on  our  side  a 
made  an  eloquent  speech 
will  fight  to  the  end.  if  he 
until  Christmas  or  Christ- 
from  now,  to  oppose  the 
who  does  not  agree 
man.  one-vote  principle  and 
pretended  that  he  did.    He 
frank  that  he  does  not 
that  principle,  but  he  feels 
y  about  the  point  which  the 
Michigan  has  made,  and 
crucial  point  involved.    The 
Shall  we  have  a  Court  that 
,  respect,   authority,  power, 
to  review  and  declare  acts 
imconstitutional,  or  shall  we 
should  act  in  this  case 
the  Court,  there  is  no  ques- 
would  destroy  the  Coxirt. 
few  months  ago  this  par- 
acted  like  a  two-bit  dlc- 
regard  to  the  Court.    A  ma- 
did not  like  the  Court, 
the  Senate  do  over  the  pro- 
Senator  from  Michigan  and 
from  Wisconsin?    The  Sen- 
to  give  them  the  salary  in- 
it  took  for  its  own  Members, 
to  give  them  the  salary  in- 
;h  the  House  recommended, 
to  give  the  members  of  the 
the  salary  increase  that 
1  Commission  recommended, 
kind  of  cheap,  petty  action 
who  have  no  understanding 
and  independence  and  the 


dis  agree. 


Fundamentally  the  amendment  is  in 
spirit  as  that  tuition.     Those 
iroposed  the  amendment  are 
de  ;ent  persons.    The  fact  is  that 
fofce  behind  it  that  I  can  under- 
actly  the  same  attitude  that 
3ur  petty  performance  in  re- 
salary  increase  for  the  Su- 
Coiirt  Justices.    The  only  talk  I 
aroijnd  the  Chamber,  at  least  off 
in  the  cloakrooms,  was  that 
it  coming  to  them  because  we 
their  decisions." 
Cpngress  of  the  United  States 
kind  of  attitude  toward  the 
that  certainly  could  be  the 
Republic.    That  is  what  is  at 
It  is  far  more  important 
)ne-man,   one-vote  principle. 
Senator  from  Michigan  and 
from  Wisconsin  enthusi- 


si  pport. 


V  ho 


it  makes  sense  that  many 

disagree  with  us  recognize 

the  Court's  power  of  Judicial 

As  Dean  Rostow  of  the  Yale 

said,  if  we  should  adopt  the 

aiiiendment,  we  would  knock  out 

linchqin  of  our  Constitution.     We 

roy  the  independence  of  the 

Lnd  the  authority  of  the  Su- 

Coijrt  to  fulfill  its  prime  obliga- 

our  Constitution  and  Court 

ions  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 

debjate  develops,  it  will  be  to  that 

that  the  discussion 

I  have  said  before,  and  I 


HAI;T 


imi  ortantly, 


welcome  the  opportunity  to  say  again, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  mak- 
ing a  contribution  which  at  the  moment 
may  not  be  very  much  noticed.    It  seems 
much  ado  about  something  that  really 
is  not  very  exciting,  but  in  the  long  haul 
will  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  of 
leadership  to  what  I  suspect  will  be  the 
most  important  issue  that  will  confront 
him,  me,  and  the  others  in  the  Congress, 
or  so  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  remain, 
absent  alone,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, a  resolution  declaring  war.    And 
in  one  sense,  a  declaration  of  war  would 
be  less  difBcult  to  resolve,  because  we  can 
win  wars,  and  we  would  still  have  an  in- 
dependent   judiciary,    costly    in    blood 
though  the  intervening  period  might  be. 
I  hope  that  the  effort  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  making  to  raise  the 
debate  to  the  point  at  which  there  is 
national  awareness  of  what  is  really  in- 
volved wiU  succeed.    What  is  really  in- 
volved is  not  so  much  the  question  of  the 
reapportionment   of    State   legislatures. 
What  is  really  involved  is  the  question 
whether  we  sliall  continue  to  have  a  ju- 
diciary which  is  free  and  independent 
to  review  the  question  of  whether  some- 
one's constitutional  right  has  been  de- 
nied.   Nothing  is  more  basic  to  the  sys- 
tem which  we  preach  to  the  world  as  so 
desirable,  and  nothing  could  so  quickly 
destroy  the  system  as  the  elimination  of 
that  independent  review. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
raised  the  level  of  the  debate  to  that 
point,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  main- 
tain it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  for  a 
highly  useful  contribution.  I  think  this 
is  a  point  that  Senators  will  recognize. 
What  is  at  stake  is  far  more  important 
than  representation  in  State  legislatures, 
vital  as  that  question  is.  That  is  a  very 
important  right.  What  is  at  .stake  is  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Supreme 
Court  will  in  effect  be  able  to  maintain 
its  effective  independence  and  its  power 
of  judicial  review. 

That  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  opposing  the  amendment. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  bean  Rostow.  of  Yale  Law 
School.  Dean  Rostow  is  a  prudent, 
thoughtful,  and  careful  man. 

I  continue  with  the  analog^',  reading 
briefly  from  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims.  I  refer 
to  the  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims  to 
show  why  there  should  be  no  Federal 
comparison,  why  it  is  not  fair  or  honest 
or  accurate  to  compare  the  State  govern- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Court  states : 

The  system  of  represent.-ition  in  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Feder.^1  Congre  s  Is  one  In- 
grained In  our  Constitution,  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  Is  one  conceived  out  of 
compromise  and  conce-  Flon  Indispensable  to 
the  establishment  of  our  Federal  Republic. 
Arising  from  unique  historical  circumstances. 
it  Is  based  on  the  confideration  that  In  es- 
tablishing our  type  of  federalism  a  group  of 
formerly  Independent  States  bound  them- 
selves together  under  one  National  Govern- 
ment. Admittedly,  the  Original  Thirteen 
States  surrendered  some  of  their  sovereignty 
In  agreeing  to  Join  together  "to  form  a  more 
perfect   Union."     But   at   the   heart  of   our 


constitutional  system  remains  the  con»Bt 
of  separate  and  distinct  governmental  m 
titles  which  have  delegated  zopxe.  but  not  a^' 
of  their  formerly  held  powers  to  the  sln^. 
National  Government.  The  fact  that  almLt 
three-fourths  of  our  present  States  were 
never  In  fact  Independently  sovereign  doi« 
not  detract  from  our  view  that  the  so-called 
Federal  analogy  Is  InappUcable  as  a  sustain 
Ing  precedent  for  State  legislative  appor 
tlonments.  The  developing  history  and 
growth  of  our  Republic  cannot  cloud  the 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Inception  of  the 
system  of  representation  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, a  compromise  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  States  on  this  matter  averted  a  dead- 
lock In  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
had  threatened  to  abort  the  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  this  was  the  only  way 
in  which  we  could  have  a  Federal  Union 
We  either  had  to  have  that  or  nothing. 
To  pretend  that  this  was  not  a  compro- 
mise made  only  for  this  purpose  is  going 
a  long  distance.    I  have  stated  that  this 
compromise    has    served    our   purposes 
well,  because  there  are  powers  which  the 
Federal  Government  has,  and  which  the 
State    governments    obviously    do    not 
have,  and  there  are  other  clear  powers 
which  the  States  have  that  no  counties, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  have! 
One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Uie 
question  of  Federal  analogy  is  that  when 
people  ask  about  the  difference  between 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  are 
answered,  there  is  usually  no  argument. 
Once  the  reason  is  given  for  the  differ- 
ence,   there    is   never   a    contradiction. 
Our  opponents  move  on  to  some  other 
subject.     There  were  floor  debates  on 
this  question  before  the  conventions,  but 
there  was  no  real  effort  to  make  a  re- 
spectable   argtunent   that   there   is  an 
analogy  between  the  Federal  and  State 
legislatures.     The   strongest  and  most 
eloquent  champion,  or  any  champion,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  proposal  has  not  really 
argued  that  there  is  an  analogy.   They  do 
not  base  their  argument  on  that  point. 
They  do  not  try  to  do  so.   And  yet  the  fact 
is  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
singfle   reason   for   justifying  malappor- 
tioned  State  legislatures  and  for  having 
one  house  based  on  something  other  than 
population.    Knock  it  out,  and  there  is 
precious  little  left. 

Continuing  with  the  case  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims: 

In  rejecting  an  asserted  analogy  to  the 
Federal  electoral  college  In  Gray  v.  Sanders, 
supra,  we  stated: 

"We  think  the  analogies  to  the  electoral 
college,  to  districting  and  redistrlctlng,  and 
to  other  phases  of  the  problems  of  repre- 
sentation In  State  or  Federal  legislatures  or 
conventions  are  Inapposite.  Tlie  Inclusion 
of  the  electoral  college  In  the  Constitution, 
as  the  result  of  specific  historical  concerns, 
validated  the  collegiate  principle  despite  Its 
Inherent  numerical  Inequality,  but  Implied 
nothing  about  the  use  of  an  analogous  sys- 
tem by  a  State  In  a  statewide  election.  No 
such  specific  accommodation  of  the  latter 
was  ever  undertaken,  and  therefore  no  vali- 
dation of  its  numerical  Inequality  ensued." 
Political  subdivisions  of  States — counties, 
cities,  or  whatever — never  were  and  never 
have  been  considered  as  sovereign  entitles. 
Rather,  they  have  been  traditionally  re- 
garded as  subordinate  governmental  Instru- 
mentalities created  by  the  State  to  assist  In 
the  carrying  out  of  State  governmental  func- 
tions.    As  stated  by  the  Cctirt  in  Hunter  v. 
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^  of  pitUburgh.  207  U.S.  161.  178,  these 
'^^mental  units  are  "created  as  convenl- 
""I^clw  for  exercising  such  of  the  gov- 
fLWntal  powers  of  the  State  as  may  be 
*^,.ted  tbthem."  and  the  "number,  na- 
!°jr^nd  duration  of  the  powers  conferred 
ftheml  *  •  •  ^^^  ^®  territory  over 
"^l^rh  they  shall  be  exercised  rests  in  the 
SSiti  d^retlon  of  the  Stated  The  rela- 
SlP  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
?Snt  could  hardly  be  less  analogous. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  last 
nntat  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
Mwer  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  a  State. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  power 
to  abolish  a  State,  or  to  merge  States  or 
In  take  any  action  that  would  diminish 
the  power  or  authority  of  the  State.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  power,  in- 
deed to  exercise  any  power  over  a  State 
that' is  not  explicitly  and  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  power 
that  a  State  does  not  have  over  a  county. 
A  county  reserves  absolutely  no  power. 
It  cannot  reserve  any  power,  because  it 
does  not  have  any  separate  existence 
other  than  what  the  State  decides  to  give 
to  it.  Under  any  State  constitution  that 
I  have  ever  heard  about,  the  county  is 
nothing  but  a  convenient  administra- 
tive creation  of  the  State  government, 
to  assist  in  exercising  the  functions  of 
the  State  goverrunent. 

Under  those  circumstances,  to  say  that 
because  States,  which  have  a  real  ele- 
ment of  sovereignty,  have  individual 
Senators,  therefore  cunties,  which  have 
no  existence  other  than  what  States 
wish  to  give  them,  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  Senators,  or  that  townships 
should  have  an  equal  number  of  assem- 
blymen, is  obviously  to  try  to  make  an 
analogy  where  there  is  no  analogy. 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  our 
Federal  Constitution,  so  that  we  may 
understand  more  thoroughly  the  need 
for  each  State  to  have  two  Members  in 
the  Senate,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
population,  which  makes  this  arrange- 
ment suitable  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  not  in  our  State  govermnents. 
I  quote  from  an  excellent  appendix 
in  the  case  of  Maryland  against  Tawes, 
which,  I  vmderstand,  was  prepared  for 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Department 
of  Justice : 

1.  The  History  of  the  Federal  Constittj- 
TioN  WITH  Regard  to  Represent.\tion  in 
Congress 

a.  The  convention:  The  Confederation  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  formed  in  1777 
by  the  thirteen  States,  was  expUclty  a  con- 
federation of  sovereign  States.  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Article  n.  Each  State,  al- 
though It  could  have  two  to  seven  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  had  a  single  vote.  Id.,  Art. 
V.  While  the  power  to  make  treaties  and 
wage  war  was  given  to  the  Congress,  most 
powers  were  reserved  to  the  States.  Id.  Art. 
n,  VI.  For  example,  the  Congress  could 
not  Impose  taxes,  but  could  only  ask  the 
States  to  contribute  partlcvUar  sums.  Id., 
Art.  Vin. 

The  lack  of  power  of  the  Confederation  to 
meet  the  growing  problems  of  the  former 
colonies  led  to  a  serious  crisis.  See  The 
Federalist,  Noe.  lS-22  (Cooke  ed.,  1961),  pp. 
90-146.  The  convention  in  Philadelphia  was 
called  by  the  Congress  by  a  resolution  dated 
February  21.  1787,  "for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 


several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  pro- 
visions therein  as  shall  when  agreed  to  in 
Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  states  render 
the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  Government  &  the  preservation 
of  the  Union."  HI  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  (Farrand  ed.,  1911)  .^  14.  On  May 
18  1787  a  few  days  after  the  first  delegates 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin 
described  the  meeting  as  "a  Convention  of 
the  principal  people  in  the  several  States, 
i(x  the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, and  proposing  such  amendments 
as  shall  be  thoroughly  necessary."  Letter 
to  Richard  Price,  May  18,  1787,  Id.  at  21. 
Thus,  both  the  Congress  and  Franklin  con- 
ceived of  the  purpose  of  the  convention  as 
merely  to  revise  the  Confederation,  but  to 
keep  its  essential  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  delegates 
arriving  In  Philadelphia  were  proposing  to 
form  an  entirely  different  kind  of  goverQ- 
ment,  a  national  government »  In  which  rep- 
resentation In  the  legislature  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

That  is  the  kind  of  government  we  are 
proud  to  have;  a  Federal  Government, 
not  a  national  government. 

George  Mason,  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
virrote  his  son  on  May  20,  1787   (IH  Farrand 

23) ; 

"The  most  prevalent  Idea  in  the  principal 
States  seems  to  be  a  total  alternation  of  the 
present  Federal  system,  and  substituting  a 
great  national  councU  or  parliament,  con- 
sisting of  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  equal  propor- 
tionate representation,  with  full  legislative 
powers  upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  Union; 
and  an  executive:  and  to  make  the  several 
State  legislatures  subordinate  to  the  national, 
by  giving  the  latter  the  power  of  a  negative 
upon  all  such  laws  as  they  shaU  judge  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Union." 

A  few  days  later,  on  May  21,  Mason  wrote 
almost  Identical  words  to  Arthur  Lee.  Id.  at 
24.  That  same  day,  George  Read,  a  delegate 
from  Delaware,  wrote  to  John  Dickinson,  an- 
other delegate  from  Delaware,  of  a  proposal 
for  a  new  Federal  system  (Id.  at  25)  : 

"Some  of  Its  principal  features  are  taken 
from  the  New  York  system  of  government.  A 
house  of  delegates  and  senate  for  a  general 
legislature,  as  to  the  great  business  of  the 
Union.  The  first  of  them  to  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature  of  each  State.  In  proportion  to 
Its  niimber  of  white  Inhabitants,  and  three- 
fifths  of  all  others,  fixing  a  number  for  send- 
ing each  representative.  The  second,  to  wit, 
the  senate,  to  be  elected  by  the  delegates  so 
returned,  either  from  themselves  or  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  In  four  great  districts.  Into  which 
the  United  States  are  to  be  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  this  senate  from,  which, 
when  so  formed,  Is  to  be  divided  Into  four 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  an  annual  rotation 
of  a  fourth  of  the  members.' 


Obviously,  at  that  point  there  was  no 
consideration  for  giving  the  States  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate,  and  there 
was  to  be,  apparently,  pretty  much  of 


J  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Farrand." 
=  The  terms  national  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  used  by  the  framers  themselves 
In  conflicting  ways  apparently  for  partisan 
advantages.  Therefore,  the  meaning  can  be 
ascertained  only  from  the  particular  context. 
We,  however,  use  national  government  to 
mean  a  government  operating  directly  on  the 
people  in  which  the  States  are  plainly  sub- 
ordinate. We  use  Federal  Government  to 
mean  a  government  which  can  regulate  cer- 
tain areas  but  with  the  other  areas  remain- 
ing under  the  authority  of  sovereign  States. 
•  The  New  York  senate  and  assembly  were 
apportioned  by  eligible  voters.  New  York 
constitution  of  1777.  articles  4. 12. 


an  abolition  of  the  States,  and  a  na- 
tional council  to  be  developed,  very 
much  in  the  way  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  made  up  now,  with  the  other 
body  consisting  of  representatives  from 
four  geographic  districts. 

Read  warned  that  the  small  States  must 
be  careful  to  protect  their  Interests.  Ibid. 
George  Mason  wrote  his  son  on  June  1  that 
(Id.  at  32)  : 

"The  Idea  I  formerly  mentioned  to  you, 
before  the  Convention  met,  of  a  great  na- 
tional councU,  consisting  of  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  a  Judiciary  and  an  execu- 
tive, upon  the  principle  of  fair  representa- 
tion in  the  legislature,  with  powers  adapted 
to  the  great  objects  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
sequently a  control  in  these  instances,  on 
the  State  leglslattures,  is  stlU  the  prevalent 
one.  Virginia  has  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting the  outlines  of  the  plan." 

The  convention  held  Its  first  meeting  on 
May  14.  1787.  but  was  adjoined  because  of 
lack  of  a  quonun.  I  Farrand  1.  Soon  after 
regular  sessions  started  on  May  25th.  the 
convention  started  to  do  Its  work  through  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  May  31,  in 
debate  on  whether  the  first  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  George  Mason  (I  Farrand  48-49) : 
"Argued  strongly  for  an  election  of  the 
larger  branch  by  the  people.  It  was  to  be 
the  grand  depository  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government." 

During  debate  on  Jime  6  on  whether  the 
upper  house  of  the  new  legislature  shotild 
be  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  Instead 
of  the  people,  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Caro- 
lina stated  that  he  opposed  "determining 
the  mode  of  election  untU  the  ratio  of  Rep- 
resentation Is  fixed— If  that  proceeds  on  a 
principle  favorable  to  wealth  as  well  as 
number  of  Free  Inhabitants,  I  am  content 
to  unit  wh.  Delaware  (Mr.  Read)  In  abolish- 
ing the  State  Legislatures,  and  becoming  one 
Nation  Instead  of  a  confedn.  of  Republics—" 
[King].*  I  Farrand  144.  The  next  day,  in 
continuing  the  debate  on  the  same  pro- 
posals, Madison  said  that  If  the  Senate  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  state  legislatures  (Id, 
at  151)  : 

"We  must  either  depart  from  the  doctrine 
of  proportional  representation;  or  admit  Into 
the  Senate  a  very  large  number  of  members. 
The  first  Is  Inadmissible,  being  evidently  un- 
just.    The  second  Is  Inexpedient." 

Madison,  that  early  in  the  Convention, 
was  on  record  against  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

George  Mason  stated  (Id.  at  161):" 
"The  treaties,  leagues,  and  confederacies 
between  different  sovereign,  Independent 
powers  have  been  urged  as  proofs  In  support 
of  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  single  and 
equal  representation  of  each  Individual  State 
In  the  American  Union;  and  thence  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  that  the  people  of 
these  United  States  would  reftise  to  adopt  a 
government  founded  more  on  an  equal  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  themselves,  than  on 
the  distinct  representation  of  each  separate. 
Individual  State.  If  the  different  States  In 
our  Union  always  had  been  as  now  substan- 
tially and  in  reality  distinct,  sovereign  and 
Independent,  this  kind  of  reasoning  would 
have  great  force." 


«A11  references  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
constitutional  convention  are  to  the  official 
Journal  or  to  Madison's  notes  unless  other- 
wise Indicated.  Rufus  King  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Robert  Yates  of  New  York  also 
made  notes  of  part  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  we  will  occasionally  refer. 

» This  quotation  Is  from  Mason's  notes  of  a 
speech  which  Farrand  believes  was  given  on 
June  7.    I  Farrand  160-161,  note  8. 
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and  they  supported  it.  They  knew  how 
vital  the  principle  is  to  true  democracy 
or  to  a  true  republic.  They  recognized 
how  urgent  it  is,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
kind  of  real  fairness  and  justice. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  in  which  they 
were  not  merely  trying  to  reconcile  3 
million  people  who  at  that  time  wanted 
to  form  a  union;  they  were  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  which  there  were  13 
separate  and  distinct  entities — in  effect, 
nations  which  had  their  own  taxing  pow- 
er, each  one  making  contributions  to  the 
federated  Congress.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  compromise.  But  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  in  those  de- 
bates, lasting  many  days,  there  was  clear 
protestation  and  recognition  on  the  part 
of  all  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the 
fundamental  truth,  the  deep  importance, 
of  equal  representation  for  every  citizen. 

The  fact  that  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention eventually  reached  a  compro- 
mise, the  compromise  we  know  today  in 
our  Federal  Union,  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  frequently,  to  a  man,  they 
recognized  that  there  was  a  true,  basic, 
fimdamental,  vital  principle  in  which 
they  believed,  and  believed  deeply; 
namely,  that  politically — not  economi- 
cally, not  socially,  but  politically — men 
should  be  equal.  They  should  be  equal 
before  the  law;  they  should  have  an 
equal  vote. 

The  next  speaker.  Hugh  Williamson,  of 
North  Carolina  (Id.  at  180)  : 

"Illustrated  the  cases  by  a  comparison  of 
the  different  States,  to  counties  of  different 
sizes  within  the  same  States;  observing  that 
proportional  representation  was  admitted  to 
be  Just  In  the  latter  case,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  fairly  contested  In  the  former." 

Here  is  an  important  analogy.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  did  consider  a  com- 
parison with  the  States.  Every  time 
they  did.  they  recognized  that  the  sit- 
uation was  different.  The  Founding 
Fathers  had  established  the  State  legis- 
latures based  on  population.  There  was 
population  representation  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  counties  in  the  States. 
So  they  tried  to  hold  that  analogy  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Clearly,  there 
was  a  difference,  because  the  counties 
had  no  element  of  sovereignty  or  inde- 
pendence; they  had  no  foundation  on 
which  to  base  their  claim  of  representa- 
tion, whereas  the  States  clearly  had  such 
a  cla'm. 

I  read  further: 

Judge  David  Brearly  of  New  Jersey  agreed 
with  Paterson  (Id.  at  181-182): 

"If  the  States  will  remain  sovereign,  the 
form  of  the  present  resolve  Is  founded  on 
principles  of  Injustice.  He  then  stated  the 
comp>aratlve  weight  of  each  State — the  num- 
ber of  votes  90.  Georgia  would  be  1,  Vir- 
ginia 16,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  vote  must 
defeat  Itself,  or  end  In  despotism.  If  we 
must  have  a  national  government,  what  Is 
the  remedy?  Lay  the  map  of  the  confedera- 
tion on  the  table,  and  extinguish  the  present 
boundary  lines  of  the  respective  State  Juris- 
dictions, and  make  a  new  division  so  that 
each  State  Is  equal — then  a  government  on 
the  present  system  will  be  Just."      [Yates.] 

In  contrast.  Edward  Carrlngton  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  same  day  that  the 
basic  Issues  before  the  convention  (in  Far- 
rand 38-39) ; 

"Are    reducible    to    two   schemes — the    first, 
a   consolidation    of   the   whole   Empire   into 


one  republic,  leaving  in  the  States  nothlns 
more  than  subordinate  courts  fca-  faclhut- 
Ing  the  administration  of  the  Laws— the  sec* 
ond  an  Investltiu-e  of  of  (sic]  a  foederai  ten'. 
erelgnty  with  full  and  Independent  authorl 
Ity  as   to  the   Trade.  Revenues,  and  forces 
of  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  peace  antf 
War.  together  with  a  Negative  upon  all  the 
Acts  of  the  State  legislatures,    the  first  Idea 
I   apprehend,   would  be   Impracticable,  and 
therefore  do  not  suppose  It  can  be  adopted- 
general  Laws  through  a  Country  embracing 
so  many  climates,  productions,  and  manners 
as  the  United  States,  would  operate  many 
oppressions,   &  a   general  legislature  would 
be  found   Incompetent  to  the  formation  of 
local  ones,  as  a  majority  would,  In  every  In- 
stance, be   Ignorant   of,   and   unaffected  by 
the   objects   of   legislation.     Something  like 
the  second  will  probably  be  formed — Indeed 
I  am  certain   that  nothing  less  than  what 
will  give  the  foederai  sovereignty  a  compleat 
controul  over   the   State  Governments,  will 
be  thought  worthy  of  discussion." 

On  June  11.  1787.  a  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced (I  Farrand  192-193)  : 

"That  the  right  of  suffrage  In  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  Legislature  ought  not  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  to  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation;  but  according  to  some 
equitable  ratio  of  representation  •  •  •  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  nvm:iber  of  white 
and  other  free  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of 
every  age.  sex  and  condition,  including  those 
bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  compre- 
hended In  the  foregoing  description,  except 
Indians,  not  paying  taxes  In  each  State." 

The  resolution  was  passed  9  to  2  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  with  only  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  opposing.  Roger  Sherman 
of  Connecticut  then  proposed  for  the  flrst 
time  the  plan  which  was  ultimately  adopted 
for  the  Congress:  "(t]hat  In  the  second 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  each  State 
have  One  vote."  Id.  at  193.  Sherman  ex- 
plained (Id.  at  204)  : 

"That  as  the  people  ought  to  have  the 
election  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  legislature  of  each  state  ought 
to  have  the  election  of  the  second  branch. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  state  sovereignty; 
and  that  each  state  ought  In  this  branch  to 
have  one  vote."     [Yates] 

The  resolution  was  rejected  6  states  to  5. 
Id.  at  193.  I 

That,  of  course,  was  the  resolution 
that  eventualUy,  in  very  similar  form, 
became  our  Federal  Oovemment. 

James  Wilson  then  proposed  a  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Alexander  Hamilton: 
"that  the  right  of  suffrage  In  the  second 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature  ought  to 
be  according  to  the  nile  established  In  the 
first."  Ibid.  This  resolution  was  passed  8 
to  5. 

That  would  have  provided  for  popula- 
tion representation  in  lx)th  the  House 
and  Senate.  There  would  have  been  no 
equal  representation  in  the  States.  That 
was  Hamilton's  resolution,  and  it  passed; 
whereas  the  resolution  that  eventually 
became  effective,  failed  at  first. 

The  debate  on  June  11th  centered  In  large 
part  on  whether  the  legislature  should  be 
apportioned  according  to  inhabitants  or 
taxes."  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina 
(I  Farrand  196)  : 

"Proposed  that  the  proportion  of  suffrage 
In  the  1st  branch  should  be  according  to  the 


•  New  Hampshire  still  apportions  its  Sen- 
ate by  taxes  paid.  The  support  for  this  prop- 
osition at  the  convention  reflects  the  belief 
that  apportionment  by  taxes  as  well  as  bf 
population  was  equitable,  since  the  former 


196J^ 

_,„  of  contribution.    The  Justice  of  this 
^•^  il^could  not  be  contested." 
"^.n^e  Butler  of  South  Carolina  supported 

T^ey  IB  strength:  and  every  State  ought 
^*fl«  its  weight  in  the  national  council  in 
^'ji^on   t^    the    quantity    it    possesses." 

(Tfttes). 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Walters  took  the 
-haS- as  the  presiding  Officer.) 

S.PROXMIRE.    I  continue  to  read: 

John  Dickenson  Ukewlse   (Id.  at  196)  : 

■contended  for  the  actual  contributions 
f  tiMStates  as  the  rule  of  their  representa- 
Jofl  suffrage  In  the  first  branch." 

RihrtdKe  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  opposed 
tbf  SropLal  because  he  (Id.  at  201) : 

••Thought  property  not  the  rule  of  rep- 
«JnUtion.  Why  then  shd.  the  blacks,  who 
;S^9  property  In  the  South,  be  In  the  "He 
J^Jepresentatlon  more  than  the  cattle  & 
hnrses  of  the  North." 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  he  thought 

that  (Id.  at  197-198)  :  .  v,      ,h 

"The  number  of  Representatives  should 
h^  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
R*Dre8ented;  and  that  the  decisions  shd.  be 
Kv  the  majority  of  members,  not  by  the 
malorlty  of  States.  This  Is  objected  to  from 
^^apprehension  that  the  greater  States 
would  then  swallow  up  the  smaller. 

•'But  Sir  In  the  present  mode  of  voting  by 
States,' It  is  equally  In  the  power  of  the 
lesser  States  to  swallow  up  the  greater. 

On  June  14.  the  North  Carolina  delegates 
wrote  to  Governor  Caswell  that  the  problem 
of  the  convention  was  to  form  a  "Union  of 
Sovereign  States,  preserving  their  Civil  Ub- 
ertles  and  connected  together  by  such  Tyes 
as  to  Preserve  permanent  &  effective  Gov- 
ernments."    Ill  Farrand  46. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  was  presented  to  the 
convention  by  Paterson  on  June  15.  Its  AJSt 
sentence  emphasized:  "That  a  union  of  the 
States  merely  federal  ought  to  be  the  sole 
Object  of  the  Exercise  of  the  Powers  vested 
in  this  Convention."  Ill  Farrand  611.  As 
to  Congress,  the  plan  provided  (Id.  at  613)  : 
"Resolved,  That  every  State  in  the  Union 
as  a  State  possesses  an  equal  Right  to.  and 
Share  of.  Sovereignty,  Freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendance — 

"Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  Representa- 
tion In  the  supreme  Legislature  ought  to  be 
by  States,  otherwise  some  of  the  States  In 
the  Union  will  possess  a  greater  Share  of 
Sovereignty.  Freedom,  and  Independence 
than  others." 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
fascinating    that    the    first    resolution 
passed  provided,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  House  by  a  9-to-2  vote  should  be  on 
a  population  representation  basis,  and  by 
a  6-to-5  vote  that  the  Senate  should  be, 
after  the  present  organization  was  re- 
jected; but  it  was  then  clear  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  assent  to  this 
kind  of  representation,  although  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Founding  Fathers  wished 
it,  even  recognizing  the  serious  problems 
they  had  of  State  sovereignty.  State  in- 
dependence of  the  small  States,  which 
would  obviously  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
representation.     Recognizing    all    that, 
our  Founding  Fathers  came  down,  with 
a  majority  deciding,  to  have  a  Federal 
Government  of  both  bodies  with  equal 
representation. 
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constituted  the  contribution  of  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  equal  representation  to  all  the  States, 
regardless  of  Inhabitants  or  contributions, 
was  considered  by  the  supporters  of  appor- 
tlomnent  according  to  taxes  to  be  unfair. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    Despite  the  fact  that 
a  majority  favored  both  Houses  being 
put  on  a  population  basis,  some  of  the 
smaller      States,      notably      Delaware, 
threatened— unless  it  had  equal  repre- 
sentation with  the  larger  States  m  at 
least  one  House— not  to  join  the  United 
States  of  America.    The  delegate  from 
Delaware    threatened    that    Delaware 
would  make   a   treaty   with   a   foreign 
power.    In  other  words,  he  presented  the 
Convention,  so  to  speak,  with  a  pistol 
held  at  its  head  and  asserted,  '  Unless 
you  grant  equality  of  representation  in 
at  least  one  House,  we  will  not  join  the 
Union  "    It  was  with  that  pistol  held  at 
its  head  that  finally   the  Connecticut 
compromise  came  up,  with  one  House 
based  on  population,  the  other  with  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  regardless  of 

size 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
an  interesting  contribution.  It  under- 
lines the  fact  that  representation  in  the 
U  S  Senate,  based  upon  equal  represen- 
tation in  the  States,  was  not  arrived  at 
with  great  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Philosophically  it 
was  felt  desirable  to  give  the  States  their 
sovereignty,  but  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  recognizing— as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  put  it  so  well— that 
there  was  a  pistol  held  at  the  head  of  the 
Convention;  either  that,  or  no  union  at 

a"-  .    *^,  *. 

Obviously,  they  had  to  agree  to  that 

kind  of  Federal  Government  because  the 
smaller  States  had  a  veto  power  and 
would  not  have  to  accept.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  worked  out  quite  well.  We 
must  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
are  not  only  for  having  a  federal  sys- 
tem, but  also  for  having  equal  represen- 
tation in  the  States. 

An  excellent  justification  of  this  is  the 
role  our  federalism  plays  in  protecting 
individual  freedom.    Our  federal  system 
does  this.    It  preserves  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  dignity  of  the  States.    No 
one  has  ever  argued  that  there  is  any 
such    analogy    with    the    States.     The 
States  do  not  have  any  such  power  as 
the  Federal  Grovernment  has — the  power 
of  the  sword  and  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  kind  of  overwhelming,  massive  power 
centralized  in  Washington  that  is  a  se- 
rious    threat     to     individual     liberty. 
There  is  little  threat  within  the  States 
as  long  as  we  have  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  is  judicially  supreme.    Within  the 
States  there  is  exactly  the  contrary  prob- 
lem—namely, how  to  get  the  State  gov- 
ernment that  is  sufficiently  representa- 
tive and  cohesive  so  that  it  can  move, 
and  move  quickly,  to  solve  its  probleras 
at  the  local  and  State  level,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  come  to  Washington 
and  say.  "the  two  branches  of  our  legis- 
lature cannot  agree.    We  cannot  get  the 
kind  of  things  we  need,  because  we  can- 
not get  our  State  legislatures  to  go  along 
on  urban  renewal,  on  slum  clearance. 
We  cannot  solve  our  educational  prob- 
lems.   We  cannot  solve  the  health  prob- 
lem;   therefore,   we   have   to   come   to 
Washington  to  do  it." 


Those  who  believe  In  SUtes  rights, 
those  who  believe  in  States  responal- 
bility— and  they  are  inseparable— should 
recognize  the  serious  importance  of  per-- 
mittlng  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
stand,  and  supporting  it  and  supportij^ 
it  enthusiastically,  recognizing  that  this 
is  one  way  we  can  get  the  States  to  oper- 
ate in  an  efficient  manner  so  that  they 
can  solve  their  own  problems. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Constitution  was  approved, 
the  Continental  Congress  meeting  at  the 
same  time  approved  th6  so-called  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  ordinance  pro- 
vided that  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
which  was  originally  to  become  governed 
as  one  body,  which  later  became  the  five 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  the  legislative  body 
was  to  be  based  in  proportion  to  popula- 

°I  should  like  to  read  section  9  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  or  the  appropriate 
portions  thereof: 

Provided,  That  for  every  five  hundred  free 
male  Inhabitants  there  shall  be  on®  repre- 
sentative, and  so  on,  progressively,  wltJi  the 
number  of  free  male  Inhabitants,  shall  the 
right  of  representation  Increase,  until  the 
number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to 
twenty-five;  after  which  the  number  and 
proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  legislature: 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Article  2, 
paragraph  14  of  this  ordinance  provides: 

The  inhabitants  of  said  territory  shall  al- 
ways be  entitled  to  the  benefits— of  a  pro- 
portionate representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature. 


What  could  be  clearer  and  more  ex- 
plicit than  that? 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  has 
just  stated— at  the  same  time  and  prob- 
ably close  to  the  same  day  when  these 
debates  were  going  on-that  this  is  the 
clear  position  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
so  far  as  the  State  legislatures  were  con- 
cerned. ^,„„. 

Mr.  President,  to  contmue  reading. 

The  next  day,  Paterson  explained  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  plan  (I  Farrand  250) . 

"If  the  confederacy  was  radically  wrong. 
let  us  return  to  our  States,  and  obtain  larger 
powers,  not  assume  them  of  ourselves^    Om 
object  18  not  such  a   Government.  •«  P^ay 
be  best  in  Itself,  but  such  a  one  as  our  Con- 
stituents have  authorized  us  to  P^P";!' ^^^ 
as  thev  will  approve.    If  we  argue  the  matter 
on  ?hl  Tuppo^itlon  that  no  Conf e^eracy  at 
oresent  exists.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  all 
fhe   States   stand  on  the   foot^g   of   equa^ 
sovereignty.  •   •   •  If  we  argue  on  the  fact 
that  a  Federal  compact  actually  exists    and 
consult  the  articles   of  it  we  still  find  an 
equal  Sovereignty  to  be  the  basis  of  it^    He 
reads  the  5th.  art:  of  Confederation  giving 
each  State  a  vote-^  the  13th.  declaring  that 
no  alteration  shall  be  made  without  unani- 
mous  consent.     This   is   the   nature  of   all 

treaties."  .    ..  „ 

Turning  to  the  question  of  representation, 

he  said  (id.  at  251):  ..*>.» 

"If  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  to  be 
maintained  the  Representatives  must  be 
drawn  Immediately  from  the  States,  not  from 
the  people:  and  we  have  no  power  to  vary 
the  idea  of  equal  sovereignty." 

James  Wilson  replied  strongly  (id.  at  253- 

254) : 


CX- 
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"He  would 
formerly 
tatlon,  be 
Ity  In  It. 
Ing  every 
where  this 
the  seetuity 
tirely  to  the 
tlce  •  •  •. 
tlon,  owing 
tlon  Is  at  th( 
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not  repeat  the  remark*  be  had 

as  the  principles  of  Bepresen- 

only  [say]  that  an  lneq\ial- 

Bver  been  a  poison  contamlnat- 

of  Govt.     In   a.  Britain 

has  had  a  fall  operation, 

af  private  rights  Is  owing  en- 

purlty  of  her  tribunals  of  Jus- 

polltlcal  Uberty  of  that  Na- 

the  Inequality  of  representa- 

mercy  of  Its  rulers." 


woild 


biinch 
p  tlson 


Ibe 
t> 


Mr.  Presllent,  James  Wilson's  words 
are  very  In  erestlng  today,  when  many 
feel  that  tl:e  security  of  private  rights 
is  Indeed  du(  t  largely  if  not  entirely  to  the 
purity  of  tribunals  of  Justice — namely, 
our  Supreme  Court. 

The  polilical  liberty  of  the  Nation. 
owing  to  tl  e  inequality  of  representa- 
tion, is  at  he  mercy  of  the  rulers  be- 
cause we  do  have  an  inequality  of  repre- 
sentation in  our  State  legislatures. 
Continuin  g  to  read: 
Pateraon  tl  en  responded  (id.  at  259) : 
[RJeprese:  itatlon  must  be  drawn  from  the 
maintain  their  Independency,  and 
people  composing  those  States, 
advanced  by  a  learned  gen- 
E»ennaylvanla  [Wilson J,  that  all 
from  the  people,  and  that 
to  their  numbers  they  ought 
equaUy  In  the  benefits  and 
govfarnment.  Is  right  in  principle, 
unfortuoptely  for  him,  wrong  in  the  ap- 
questlon  now  In  debate." 


doctr  ne 


derived 


states  to 
not  from  the 

"The 
tleman  from 
power  Is 
In  proportlOE 
to  particlpat  i 
rights  of 
but 
pUcatlon  to 


there  was  n( 
part  of  oiu" 


government  i 

difference 

Gtovemment 


tue 

It  is  Inte-esting  that  Paterson.  who 
was  one  of  he  great  opponents  of  hav- 
ing both  Houses  of  Congress  based  on 
poi?ulatlon.  recognized  that  his  op- 
ponents— th  3se  who  wanted  both  Houses 
based  on  po  mlatlon — were  right  in  prin- 
ciple. TheiB  was  no  disagreement  on 
the  prlnclp  e  of  one  man,  one  vote. 
There  was  c  ear  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  debal  e  on  this  matter.  But  there 
was  argume  it  by  Paterson  that  this  was 
inapplicable  to  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  t  le  Federal  Constitution,  and 
it  was  Inapi  llcable  because  there  was  a 
sovereignty  fn  the  State  that  had  to  be 
recognized. 

I  believe  t|iat  we  can  honestly  say  that 
difference  of  opinion  on  the 
Founding  Fathers  with  re- 


spect to  Stite  governments  and  other 


There  would  have  been  no 

^Ith  regard  to  the  Federal 

if  there  had  not  been  the 


serious  problem  of  the  indep)endence  of 
sovereignty  >n  the  part  of  the  States. 
I  continue  to  read : 
lnd(  pendent 


mui  t 


When 
for  mutual 
lectlve  capacity 
p\irpoees 
contracting 
equality,  and  . 
lesser  socletlc  i 
In  the  greatei 

Let  us  test 
made  by  the 
clples.     The 
legislature 
number  of 
far  it  Is  rlghj 
ity.  when 
but  those  to 


societies    confederate 

defence,  they  do  so  in  their  col- 

and  then  each  state  for  those 

be  considered  as  one  of  the 

pirtles.    Destroy  this  balance  of 

you  endanger  the  rights  of  the 

by  the  danger  of  usurpation 


ar; 


state 


I  repeat 

Let  us  test 
made  by  the 
clples.     The 
legislative 
number  of 


at: 


the  government  intended  to  be 

Virginia  plan  on  these  prin- 

;  epresentatives  in  the  national 

to  be  in  proportion   to  the 

inhabitants   in   each  state.     So 

upon  the  principles  of  equal - 

distinctions  are  done  away; 

:ertaln  purposes  still  exist. 


tlie 


last  Statement: 

the  government  Intended  to  be 

Virginia  plan  on  these  prln- 

1  epresentatives  in  the  national 

to  be  In  proportion  to  the 

ln|iabltants  in  each  state.    So  far 


it  is  right  upon  the  principles  of  equality, 
when  state  distinctions  are  done  away;  but 
those  to  certain  purposes  still  exist. 

On  June  18,  1787,  Alexander  Hamilton  at- 
tacked the  New  Jersey  plan  (I  Parrand  288)  : 

"Another  destructive  ingredient  in  the 
[New  Jersey]  plan.  Is  that  equality  of  suffrage 
which  is  so  much  desired  by  the  small  States. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  Va.  &  the 
large  States  should  consent  to  It,  or  If  they 
did  that  they  shd.  long  abide  by  It.  It  shocks 
too  much  the  ideas  of  Justice,  and  every 
human  feeling." 

He  also  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  a  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  new 
government.  The  plan  set  the  nimiber  of 
Representatives  at  the  start  for  each  State 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  population.  After 
that,  the  plan  provided  (III  Id.  at  620)  : 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the 
future  elections  of  Representatives,  appor- 
tioning them  In  each  State,  from  time  to 
time  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  number  of 
persons  described  In  the  4  §  of  the  VII 
article,  so  as  that  the  whole  number  of  Rep- 
sentatives    shall    never    be    less    than    one 

hundred,  nor  more  than hundred.    There 

shall  be  a  Census  taken  for  this  purpose 
within  three  years  after  the  flrst  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  and  within  every  successive 
period  of  ten  years." 

I  have  previously  quoted  extensively 
from  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  clearly, 
consistently,  and  Invariably  on  the  side 
of  equal  representation  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures. Hamilton  was  on  the  side  of 
equal  representation,  even  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  But  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  so  far  as  State  legislatures  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Hamilton  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tive forces. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So,  the  man  who  was 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Democratic 
forces,  and  the  man  who  was  the  party 
leader  of  the  conservative  forces  agreed 
on  the  principle  that  representation 
should  be  in  proportion  to  population  or 
in  proportion  to  population  which  could 
be  counted.  There  was  a  problem,  of 
course,  as  to  whether  slaves  were  to  be 
counted  as  full  persons  or  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Of  course, 
Hamilton  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
monied  Interests,  of  the  financial  inter- 
ests. He  played  a  very  Important  and 
proper  role  in  that  capacity.  Hamilton 
was  an  extremely  vdse  and  brilliant  man. 
He  recognized  that  there  was  no  real 
threat  to  the  financial  interest  or  the 
monied  Interests  from  having  a  popula- 
tion-representative legislature.  And,  in- 
deed, there  is  none  now.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  not  making  the  argument — 
and  no  Senator  that  I  know  of  is  making 
the  argument — that  we  are  fighting  for 
a  liberal  representation;  that  this  would 
better  serve  the  interest  of  any  economic 
group;  or  that  it  would  injure  monied 
people  or  people  with  property. 

Hamilton  recognized  that  equal  repre- 
sentation was  fair  and  just.  What  we 
are  fighting  for  Is  equal  representation 
for  all,  and  not  for  any  advantage  for 
any  group.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  gone  to  great  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  greatest  beneficiaries  would  be  the 


suburbanites.    No  one  argues  that  th,^ 
are  the  poorest  people  in  our  socletv 

I  continue  to  read :  * 

The  composition  of  the  initial  Senat.  ^ 
likewise  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Constitritw! 
but  the  number  for  each  State  had  no?£i« 
filled  in.    As  to  the  apportionment  of  ^ 
ators,  Hamilton's  plan  provided  (id  at  m^" 

"The  legislature  shall  provide  for  thrf,V 
ture  elections  of  Senators,  for  which  duttv^ 
the  States  respectively,  which  have  mnr! 
than  one  Senator,  shall  be  divided  Into  isoT 
venlent  districts  to  which  the  Senators  shSi 
be  apportioned.  A  State  having  but  on. 
Senator  shall  be  itself  a  district.  •  •  • 

"The  nxunber  of  Senators  shall  never  be  lem 
than  40,  nor  shaU  any  State,  if  the  same  shan 
not  hereafter  be  divided,  ever  have  leas  than 
the  number  allotted  to  it  in  the  second  sec 
tlon  of  this  article:  but  the  legislature  mav 
increase  the  whole  niunber  of  Senators  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
Representatives  as  40  is  to  100;  and  such 
Increase  beyond  the  present  number,  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  respective  States  in  a 
ratio  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  Rep- 
resentatlves. 

"If  States  shall  be  divided,  or  if  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  boundaries  of  two  or  more 
States  shall  take  place,  the  legislature  shall 
apportion  the  number  of  Senators  (In  elec- 
tions succeeding  such  division  or  new  ar- 
rangement) to  which  the  constituent  parte 
were  entitled  according  to  the  change  of  situ- 
ation, having  regard  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons described  in  the  4  section  of  the  VII 
article." 

Thus,  the  apportionment  of  theinew  Sen- 
ate was  also  to  be  based  on  population,  al- 
though no  State  could  have  its  representa- 
tion reduced  from  that  prescrlbeid  for  th« 
flrst  Senate. 

James  Madison  returned  to  the  proposal  of 
Judge  Brearly  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  should  be  redrawn  to  provide  equal 
population  and  they  should  be  given  equal 
representation  in  the  legislature. 

There  we  have  the  third  of  the  great 
participants  in  our  great  Government. 
At  least,  many  people  would  regard 
Hsunilton,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  as  the 
three  great  participants.  Although,  Jef- 
ferson was  the  Ambassador  to  France 
and  was  not  present  during  the  Initial 
deliberations,  he  played  a  vital  part  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
All  three  were  clearly,  emphatically,  and 
consistently  on  the  side  of  population 
representation.  They  contended  that 
this  was  right  in  principle  and  should 
be  translated  into  reality.  , 

Madison  said:  I 

It  was  admitted  by  both  the  gentlemen 
from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Brearly  and  Mr.  Pater- 
son) that  it  would  not  be  Just  to  allow 
Virginia  which  was  16  times  as  large  as  Dela- 
ware an  equal  veto  only.  Their  language  was 
that  It  would  not  be  safe  for  Delaware  to 
allow  Virginia  16  times  as  many  times.  The 
expedient  proposed  by  them  was  that  all  the 
States  should  be  thrown  Into  one  mass  and 
a  new  partition  be  made  Into  13  equal  parts. 

Madison,  however,  decided  that  the  plan 
was  impracticable  (id.  at  322)  : 

"The  prospect  of  many  new  States  to  the 
westward  was  another  consideration  of  Im- 
portance. If  they  shd.  come  into  the 
Union  at  all,  they  would  come  when  they 
contained  but  but  [sic]  few  inhabitants. 
If  they  should  be  entitled  to  vote  according 
to  their  proportions  of  inhabitants,  all  would 
be  right  and  safe.  Let  them  have  an  equal 
vote,  and  a  more  objectionable  minority 
than  ever  might  give  law  to  the  whole." 

Alexander  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  said 
(id.  at  324)  : 

"(The  States]  entered  into  the  confedera- 
tion on  the  footing  of  equality;  that  they  met 


.  t^  rslcl  amend  it  on  the  same  foot- 
^^  H  that  he  could  never  accede  to  a  plan 
"^v'SJuld  introduce  an  inequality  and  lay 
^IJSat  the  mercy  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 

*"■•  "^^ne  20    the  convention  itself  began 
°°     iHpr  the  proposals  which  had  been 

"*^  tiS  his  proposal  to  have  two  branches 
jPje^g^ature  apportioned  differently  (Id. 

'*.2Sif  dUoarlty  of  the  States  in  point  of 
.  To^rcJlved  was  the  main  difficulty.  But 
^?^  States  had  not  yet  suffered  from 
T.  Slity  of  votes  enjoyed  by  the  small 
""L^ln  an  great  and  general  points,  the 
°  t*  of  all  the  States  were  the 
interest  ^    ^    ^^  ^^^  difficulty  on  the  subject 

T^tDresentation  can  not  be  otherwise  got 
°Lr  hJ^ould  agree  to  have  two  branches 
S'a  proportional  representation  in  one  of 
^tm  provided  each  State  had  an  equal  voice 
S  Se  o?her.  This  was  necessary  to  secure 
Se  rigSts  of  the  lesser  States;  otherwise 
SJee  or  four  of  the  large  States  would  rule 

^^''n«t"dS.'wiUlam'samuel  Johnson,  of 
Co^ectJcut,  noted  that  James  Wilson  and 
ST  Virginians  had  said  that  they  did  not 
wi.t  to  abolish  the  States  (I  Parrand  355) : 

"He  Wished  it  therefore  to  be  well  con- 
sidered whether  In  case  the  States,  as  was 
nroDOsed  shd.  retain  some  portion  of  sov- 
erelPDty  at  least,  this  portion  could  be  pre- 
served without  allowing  them  to  participate 
effectually  in  the  General  Government,  with- 
out Klving  them  each  a  distinct  and  equal 
vote  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves 
m  the  general  councils." 

The  debate  as  to  representation  continued 
on  June  25,  1787.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of 
Massachusetts,   said   that    (I   Parrand   404— 

405)- he   Inclined  to  a   compromise 

M  to  the  rule  of  proportion.  He  thought 
there  was  some  weight  In  the  objections  of 
the  small  States.  If  Virginia  should  have  16 
votes  and  Delaware  with  several  other  States 
tojrether  16,  those  from  Virginia  would  be 
more  likely  to  unite  than  the  others,  and 
would  therefore  have  an  undue  Influence. 
This  remark  was  applicable  not  only  to 
States  but  to  counties  or  other  districts  of 
the  same  State.  Accordingly  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  had  provided  that  the 
representatives  of  the  larger  districts  should 
not  be  in  an  exact  ratio  to  their  numbers.^ 
And  experience  he  thought  had  shewn  the 
provision  to  be  expedient." 

George  Read,  of  Delaware,  complained  that 
the  large  States  had  appropriated  the  west- 
ern lands  which  should  have  been  applied  to 
the  public  debt   (id.  at  405)  : 

"Let  justice  be  done  on  this  head;  let  the 
fund  be  applied  fairly  and  equally  to  the 
discharge  of  the  general  debt,  and  the  smaller 
States  who  had  been  Injured  would  listen 
then  perhaps  to  those  ideas  of  just  represen- 
tation which  had  been  held  out." 

James  Wilson  opposed  election  of  the  sec- 
ond branch  by  the  State  legislatures  (id.  at 
406): 

"The  General  Government  is  not  an  as- 
semblage of  States,  but  of  individuals  for 
certain  political  purposes— it  is  not  meant 
for  the  States,  but  for  the  individuals  com- 
posing them:  the  Individuals  therefore  not 
the  States,  ought  to  be  represented  In  it: 
A  proportion  In  this  representation  can  be 
preserved  in  the  2d.  as  weU  as  In  the  Ist. 
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'  The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780 
provided  that  the  Senate  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  districts  on  the  basis  of 
taxes  paid.  Pt.  H,  ch.  I,  sec.  2.  art.  I.  One 
member  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  was 
apportioned  to  each  town  having  150  votes 
and  an  additional  member  for  every  225  addi- 
tional voters,  except  that  each  existing  town 
was  given  at  least  one.  Pt.  II.  ch.  I.  sec.  3, 
art.  II. 


branch;   and  the  election  cf^,^  ^Pff^^J'/ 
electors  chosen  by  the  people  for  that  pur- 

oosc." 

However,    his    amendment    to    this   effect 

was  not  seconded. 

Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  pro- 
posed postponing  the  issue  as  to  the  election 
of  second  branch  until  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation was  decided.  James  Madison 
seconded  the  proposal,  but  It  was  rejected 
7  to  4  I  Parrand  407-408.  The  convention 
then  voted  9  to  2  to  have  the  second  house 
elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  with  VLr- 
elnla  and  Pennsylvania  opposing.  At  tms 
point  in  his  notes  Madison  dropped  a  foot- 

"°?t  lius?*bfkipt  in  View  that  the  largest' 
States,    particularly    Pennsylvania   and   Vlr- 
einla    always  considered  the  choice  of  the 
iecon'd  branch  by  the  State  legislatures  as 
opposed    to    a    proportional    representation 
to  which  they  were  attached  as  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  just  government.    The  smal- 
ler States,  who  had  opposite  views,  were  re- 
enforced   by   the   members   from    the    large 
States  most  anxious  to  secure  the  importance 
of  the  State  governments." 

James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  likewise 
said  at  the  convention  (id.  at  413) : 

"Equality  of  representation  cannot  be 
establiehed,  if  the  second  branch  is  elected 
by  the  State  legislatures."     [Yates.] 

In  the  debate  on  June  27  as  to  whether 
representation  in  the  flrst  house  should  be 
by  population,  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland, 
supported  continuation  of  the  State  govern- 
ments as  under  the  Confederation.  He  said 
(I  Parrand  437-438)  : 

"[A]n  equal  vote  in  each  State  was  essen- 
tial to  the  federal  idea,  and  was  founded  in 
justice  and  freedom,  not  merely  in  policy: 
that    tho    the    States    may    give    up    this 
rleht  of  sovereignty,  yet  they  had  not    and 
ought  not:  that  the  States  like  individuals 
were  in  a  State  of  nature  equally  sovereigri 
and  free  •   •   •.     [T]he  States  being  equal 
cannot  treat  or  confederate  so  as  to  give  up 
an  equality  of  votes  vsrithout  giving  up  their 
liberty:   that  the  propositions  on  the  table 
were  a  system  of  slavery  for  10  States:  that 
as  Virginia,  Massachvisetts,  and  Pennsylvania 
have  42/90  of  the  votes  they  can  do  as  they 
please  without  a  miraculous  Union  of  Uie 
other  ten:  that  they  wUl  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  gam  over  1  of  the  10  to  make  them 
compleat  masters  of  the  rest  •   •  •:  that  no 
State    in    ratifying   the    Confederation    had 
objected  to  the  equality  of  votes;  that  the 
complaints   at   present   run    not    agst.   this 
equality  but  the   want  of   power;    that   16 
members  from  Virginia  would  be  more  likely 
to  act  in  concert  than  a  like  number  formed 
of  members  from  different  States;  that  in- 
stead of  a  junction  of  the  smaU  States  as  a 
remedy,  he  thought  a  division  of  the  large 
States  would  be  more  eligible." 

Yates'  accoxmt  of  this  same  speech  states 
(Id.  at  440-441)  : 

"This  principle  of  equality,  when  applied 
to  individuals,  is  lost  in  some  degree,  when 
he  becomes  a  member  of  a  society,  to  which 
It  is  transferred;  and  this  society,  by  the 
name  of  state  or  kingdom  is,  with  respect  to 
others,  again  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equal- 
ity—a right  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
please  Nor  can  any  other  state,  of  right, 
deprive  them  of  this  equality.  If  such  a 
state  confederates,  it  is  intended  for  the  good 
of  the  whole;  and  if  it  again  confederate, 
those  rights  must  be  well  g^^^^^^  .'  " 
We  must  treat  as  free  states  with  each  other, 
upon  the  same  terms  of  equality  that  men 
originally  formed  themselves  into  societies. 
.  •  •  *  * 

"If  the  foundation  of  the  existing  confed- 
eration is  well  laid,  powers  may  be  added— 
you  may  safely  add  a  third  story  to  a  house 
where  the  foundation  is  good  •  .  Pnce 
says,  that  laws  made  by  one  man  or  a  set  of 
men    and  not  by  common  consent,  is  slav- 


ery—and It  is  so  when  appUed  to  Statae, 
If  you  give  them  an  unequal  representation." 

The  next  day,  Luther  Martin  continued  his 
speech  (I  Parrand  444-445)  :  ^.^  *     *. 

"[Tlhe  General  Government  ought  to  be 
formed  for  the  States,  not  for  Individuals: 
that  If  the  States  were  to  have  votes  In  pro- 
portion to  their  number  of  people,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing  whether  their  (representa- 
tives) were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  or  the 
people;  the  smaUer  States  would  be  equally 
enslaved  •   •  ••" 


Mr.  President,  what  all  that  history 
does  is  to  reenforce  once  again  that  the 
whole  force  behind  unequal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  was  based  upon  a  fact 
of  life  that  existed  in  1787.  That  was 
that  the  colonies— the  individual 
States— had  sovereignty.  They  had 
power.  They  had  individual  existence. 
The  argument  is  entirely  an  attempt  to 
state  the  right  of  States  to  have  repre- 
sentation. 

There  is  no  such  argument  that  any- 
one has  adduced  for  counties,  towns,  or 
any  other  entities  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation, in  effect,  and  therefore  mal- 
apportionment in  various  State  legisla- 
tures.   No  one  has  pretended  that  there 
is    any    such    problem.      There    is    no 
analogy  whatsoever.    That  whole  prob- 
lem is  strictly  based  on  the  fact  that 
representatives  in   the  legislature  now 
have  constituencies  which  are  congenial 
to  them,  which  they  know,  which  they 
understand,  and  which  will  elect  them. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  there  is  any 
basis  of  principle  in  the  argument  car- 
ried on  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.     While  some  of  vis  may  decide 
on  the  side  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson  and  others  on  the  side  of  Pater- 
son and  some  of  the  others,  it  is  very 
clear  that  none  of  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers would  argue  that  there  should  be 
unequal  representation  lif  the  States. 

Their  entire  argvunent  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  the  States  did  have  an 
existence.  They  had  a  sovereignty  and 
they  had  a  power.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  has  so  well  said, 
the  smaller  States  had  In  effect  a  gun 
at  the  temple  of  the  larger  States.  In 
effect  they  said,  "Either  take  this  or  we 
will  veto  the  whole  thing  and  yoiT  will 
not  have  a  union." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  ^     r  ,^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress indeed  called  itself  the  Confederate 
Congress,  indicating  that  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  we  were  not  a 
federation  but  a  confederation,  and  that 
therefore  the  residual  sovereignty  rested 
in  the  States.  The  Federal  Goverrunent 
had  only  those  powers  which  the  States 
voluntarily  consigned  to  them.  Of 
course,  our  southern  friends  said  that 
the  confederation  continued  in  reality 
down  to  and  including  1861.  We  of  the 
North  maintained  that  out  of  the  con- 
federation came  a  federation,  and  that 
particularly  for  the  States  which  joined 
we  became  a  nation.  > 

Furthermore,  It  is  true  that  the  Vir- 
ginia program— the  so-called  Virginia 
plan— which  Madison  proposed,  provided 
for  a  strong  national  government  Great 
powers    were    given    to    the    National 
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Oovemmei  it  to  legislate  for  the  general 
welfare.  Madison  later  was  somewhat 
ashamed  cf  that,  and  I  believe  that  is 
one  of  the :  easons  why  he  did  not  publish 
hla  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion for  so  many  years.  But  the  larger 
States  jrlelied  only  on  the  question  of 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause that  was  the  price  of  union.  If 
they  had  not  yielded,  the  country 
probably  w  juld  have  broken  up  into  three 
regional  federations — the  New  England 
States,  the  pMiddle  States,  stretching  from 
Pennsylvania,  possibly  in- 
ryland,  and  the  Southern 
our  lot  would  have  been  very 
order  to  get  the  Union,  the 
larger  Stales  consented  to  equal  repre- 
sentation 1 1  the  Senate. 

The  Sen)  itor  from  Wisconsin  is  making 
a  valuable  ?oint — that  no  one  questioned 
the  fact  th  .t,  inside  the  respective  States, 
the  basic  p  rinciple  was  to  be  representa- 
tion accor(  ing  to  population:  and  in  the 
Northwest  Drdlnance.  which  a  coordinate 
body,  the  Continental  Congress,  or  the 
Confedera  e  Congress,  passed  in  the  same 
year,  there  is  provision  for  representation 
according  »  population.  So  the  Senator 
from  Wls<  onstn  is  on  sovmd  constitu- 
tional grot  nds  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PR(>XMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  sti  esses  a  point  which  I  think 
must  be  filly  appreciated;  and  that  is 
that  when  >ur  Federal  Union  was  formed, 
all  the  pover  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
States. 
Mr.  DOT  GLAS.  That  is,  originally. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  originally  it 
was  in  th;  hands  of  the  States.  The 
States  fori  led  a  Union.  There  was  a  con- 
federacy t  lat  had  an  agreement  to  act 
together,  i  i  concert,  in  military  matters, 
and  so  foi  th. 

Mr.  DO'  IGLAS.  The  laws  enacted  by 
the  Contii  ental  Congress  or  the  Confed- 
erate Con  rress  did  not  operate  directly 
upon  indi  Iduals,  but  only  through  the 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK    And  the  power  of 
the  States   was  so  great  that  the  Con- 
tinental C  angress  had  no  power  to  tax. 
Mr.  DO  TOLAS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.    It   accepted   con- 
tributions 

Mr.  DO!  IGLAS.  From  the  States,  but 
it  had  no  )ower  to  tax  Individuals. 

Mr.  PR  >XMIRE.  It  is  important  to 
stress  the  act  that  when  the  Union  came 
into  existe  ice  and  created  the  Legislature 
the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 
On  the  ot  ler  hand,  when  the  States  de- 
cided to  (reate  coimties  and  townships, 
the  State  I  had  and  retained  complete 
and  total  power.  They  could  abolish 
county  gcvernments.  There  are  many 
proposals  to  do  so.  Many  people  con- 
ceive a  coimty  government  as  an  ineflS- 
cient  add  nlstrative  device.  All  it  is  is  an 
administr  itive  device  for  convenience. 
Therefore  the  argtunent  for  equal  rep- 
resentatloci  by  county  evaporates.  It  is 
not  there  because  the  counties  did  not 
create  the  States.  Nobody  has  pretended 
they  did. 
Continiling  to  read  from  Yates: 

"In  a 
states 
goverxunen  i 
equal — stll 
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Government,  a  majority  of 

mu4t  and  ought  to  tax.    In  the  local 

of  States,  counties  may  be  un- 

numbers,  not  property,  govern. 


What  Is  the  government  now  forming  over 
States  or  persons?  As  to  the  latter,  their 
rights  cannot  be  the  object  o{  a  General 
Government — These  are  already  secured  by 
their  guardians,  the  State  governments.  The 
General  Government  is  therefore  intended 
only  to  protect  and  guard  the  rights  of  the 
states  as  States.  •   •   • 

"Representation  on  Federal  principles  can 
only  flow  from  State  societies  •   •   *. 

"Your  General  Government  cannot  be  Just 
or  equal  upon  the  Virginia  plan,  unless  you 
abolish  State  interests.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  you  must  go  back  to  principles  purely 
Federal. 

•  •  *  *  • 

"The  admission  of  the  larger  States  into 
the  confederation,  on  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity, is  dangerous.  But  on  the  Virginia  sys- 
tem, It  is  ruinous  and  destructive.  Still  it  is 
the  true  interest  of  all  the  States  to  con- 
federate *  •  •." 

I  am  laboring  the  point  because  the 
idea  we  must  recognize  is  that  there  are 
States  and  we  must  recognize  that  the 
States  have  Ewwer  and  are  entities  and 
have  an  identification.  But  where  is  the 
analogy? 

To  go  on  with  the  Yates  argument: 

"I  would  rather  confederate  with  any 
single  state,  than  submit  to  the  Virginia 
plan.  But  we  are  already  confederated,  and 
no  power  on  earth  can  dissolve  It  but  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  contracting  powers — and 
four  States,  on  this  floor,  have  already  de- 
clared their  opposition  to  annihilate 
It  •   •   •." 

James  Madison,  In  opposing  the  motion  of 
Lansing  that  "the  representation  of  the  first 
branch  be  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
confederation"  [Yates)  (I  Parrand  455) ,  said 
that  (id.  at  446-449)  : 

"[H]e  was  much  disposed  to  concur  in  any 
expedient  not  Inconsistent  with  fundamental 
principles,  that  could  remove  the  difficulty 
concerning  the  rule  or  representation.  But 
he  could  neither  be  convinced  that  the  rule 
contended  for  was  Just,  nor  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  small  States  against  the  large 
States.  That  it  was  not  just,  had  been  con- 
ceded by  Mr.  Breerly  [sic]  and  Mr.  Patterson 
[sic]  themselves.  The  expedient  proposed  by 
them  was  a  new  partition  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  fallacy  of  the  reason- 
ing drawn  from  the  equality  of  sovereign 
States  in  the  formation  of  compacts,  lay  in 
confounding  mere  treaties,  In  which  were 
specified  certain  duties  to  which  the  parties 
were  to  be  bound,  and  certain  rules  by  which 
their  subjects  were  to  be  reciprocally  gov- 
erned in  their  Intercourse,  with  a  compact 
by  which  an  authority  was  created  para- 
mount to  the  parties,  and  making  laws  for 
the  goverrmient  of  them.  If  France.  Eng- 
land, and  Spain  were  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  so  forth 
with  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  four  or  five 
other  of  the  smallest  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  treat  as  equals, 
and  to  make  the  reg\Uations  perfectly  recip- 
rocal. Would  the  case  be  the  same  If  a 
council  were  to  be  formed  of  deputies  from 
each  with  authority  and  discretion,  to  raise 
money,  levy  troops,  determine  the  value  of 
coin,  and  so  forth?  Would  30  or  40  million 
of  people  submit  their  fortunes  Into  the 
hands  of  a  few  thousands?  If  they  did  It 
would  only  prove  that  they  expected  more 
from  the  terror  of  their  superior  force,  than 
they  feared  from  the  selfishness  of  their 
feeble  associates.  Why  are  counties  of  the 
same  States  represented  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers?  Is  it  because  the  representa- 
tives are  chosen  by  the  people  themselves? 
So  will  be  the  representatives  in  the  National 
Legislature." 

It  is  interesting  that  Madison  should 
give  that  analogy,  because  he  assumed 
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that  within  the  States  the  counties  would 
be  represented  in  proportion  to  thS 
numbers.  He  asked.  Why  are  the  coim 
ties  of  the  same  State  represented^ 
proportion  to  their  numbers?  It  U  the 
only  principle  on  which  it  could  be  de- 
fended  in  the  States.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  I>lrksen  proposal  would  destrw 
Madison  goes  on  to  say :  ' 

"Is  It  because,  the  larger  have  more  at 
stake  than  the  smaller?  The  case  will  be 
the  same  with  the  larger  and  Rmnn^.r  states 
Is  it  because  the  laws  are  to  operate  \xa. 
mediately  on  their  persons  and  propertiee? 
The  same  is  the  case  in  some  degree  as  the 
articles  of  confederation  stand;  the  same 
will  be  the  case  in  a  far  greater  degree  unaer 
the  plan  proposed  to  be  substituted.  •  •  • 
By  the  plan  proposed  a  complete  power  of 
taxation,  the  highest  prerogative  of  gy. 
premacy  la  propoeed  to  be  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Many  other  powers  are 
added  which  asslmUate  it  to  the  government 
of  Individual  States.  The  negative  on  the 
State  laws  proposed,  will  make  it  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  the  State  iegislatvues  and  of 
course  will  require  that  it  should  be  exer- 
cised by  a  body  established  on  like  princlplei 
with  the  other  branches  of  those  legisla- 
tures. •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  « 

"In  a  word;  the  two  extremes  before  U8 
are  a  perfect  separation  and  a  perfect  in- 
corporation, of  the  13  States.  In  the  first 
case  they  would  be  independent  nations  sub- 
ject to  no  law  but  the  law  of  nations,  in 
the  last,  they  would  be  mere  counties  of 
one  entire  republic,  subject  to  one  common 
law.  In  the  first  case  the  smaller  States 
would  have  everything  to  fear  from  the 
larger.  In  the  last  they  would  have  nothing 
to  fear.  The  true  policy  of  the  small  States 
therefore  lies  in  promoting  those  principles 
and  that  form  of  government  which  will 
more  approximate  the  States  to  the  condi- 
tion of  counties." 

Yates  reports  that  Madison  said  (id.  at 
457) : 

"There  is  danger  in  the  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  Unjust  representa- 
tion win  ever  produce  it.  In  the  United 
Netherlands,  Holland  governs  the  whole,  al- 
though she  has  only  one  vote.  The  counties 
in  Virginia  are  exceedingly  disproportionate, 
and  yet  the  smaller  has  an  equal  vote  witli 
the  greater,  and  no  inconvenience  arises." 

Returning  to  the  analogy  of  England's 
rotten  boroughs,  James  Wilson  said  (I  Par- 
rand 449-450) : 

"The  leading  argument  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  equality  of  votes  among  the  States 
Is  that  the  States  as  such  being  equal,  and 
being  represented  not  as  districts  of  in- 
dividuals, but  in  their  political  and  corporate 
capacities,  are  entitled  to  an  equality  of  suf- 
frage. According  to  this  mode  of  reasoning 
the  representation  of  the  buroughs  in 
England  which  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitution,  i» 
perfectly  right  and  proper.  They  are  like 
the  States  represented  in  their  corporate 
capacity  like  the  States  therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  equal  voices,  old  Sarum  (a  rotten 
borough)  to  as  many  as  London.  And  in- 
stead of  the  injury  supposed  hitherto  to  be 
done  to  London,  the  true  ground  Oi  com- 
plaint lies  with  old  Sarums  for  London  in- 
stead Of  two  which  is  her  proper  share, 
sends  four  representatives  to  Parllaiment." 

This  rotten  borough  analogy,  which 
was  criticized  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  proposed  it  in  properly 
labeling  the  Dirksen  amendment,  seenia 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  appropriate  and 
proper.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  have  rot- 
ten boroughs.  Nobody  has  riveted  that 
fact  more  clearly  during  the  debates  In 
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"^one  person  has  1,000  tunes  ine  rep- 
^Stion  in  some  States  than  another 
SSn  has    If  this  is  not  rotten  borough 

^rXo^s''''^\^eSt.t.ofyer- 
««nt  1  hamlet  of  36  people  sends  1  rep- 
Sntative  to  the  State  legislature,  and  a 
'Sf  of  38  000  also  sends  1  representative. 
"^Mr  PROXMIRE.  One  hamlet? 
I^.DOUGLAS.    One  hamlet  of  thirty- 

'^mTpROXMIRE.    Thirty-six  people? 

S"  DOUGLAS.  That  hamlet  sends 
.n^TrPDresentative  to  the  Vermont  House 
SStatives.  A  city  of  38,000  also 
«inrfs  1  representative. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  possible  jus- 
tiflcation  can  there  be  for  that?  That  is 
!^ttainly  a  rotten  borough  situation.  It 
u^  abysmal  denial  of  the  rights  of 
«ane  of  the  people  of  Vermont  to  have  a 
«ote  mean  something,  or  mean  what  it 
should  mean;  namely,  that  all  people 
have  an  equal  opportunity. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  They  are  following 
the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  constitution 
of  1793, 171  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  Vermont 
constitution? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr  PROXNORE.  What  they  are  do- 
ing is  assuming  that  the  population  of 
Vermont  has  not  moved  at  all  from  farms 
to  cities  for  173  years. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  whereas  in  the 
meantime  the  cities  of  Burlington, 
Montpelier,  and  other  cities,  have  de- 

vel(«)ed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  are  caU- 
Ing  for  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  man  moves  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, from  a  small  town  to  a  city,  or 
from  a  city  to  a  suburb,  he  retain  his 
representation,  and  does  not  lose  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  a  farmer 
moves  from  his  farm  to  a  city,  he  loses 
his  representation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  has  it  diminished 
to  a  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  states 
it  better. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  true  also  in 
California,  where  1  district  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14,500  people  sends  1  man  to  the 
California  Senate,  and  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  more  than  6  million  peo- 
ple, also  sends  1  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  can  there  be 
any  Justification  for  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    There  cannot  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  can  any  argu- 
ment be  made  that  that  Is  fair  and  Just, 
that  we  should  amend  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  thus  deprive  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  his  right  of  veto,  and 
that  we  should  damage  the  Supreme 
Court's  dignity  and  independence  and 
right  of  review  in  order  to  protect  that 
kind  of  injustice? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  passeth  human 
understanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  agree. 

Yates  says  that  Wilson  stated  (id.  at  457) : 

"I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  explain  himself  upon  the 
remarks  of  Old  Sarum.  when  compared  with 
the  city  of  London.  This  he  has  allowed  to 
be  an  unjust  proportion;  as  In  the  one  place 


one  man  sends  two  members,  and  in  the 
other  1  million  are  represented  by  four 
members.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  how  he 
applies  this  to  the  larger  and  smaller  States 
in  America;  and  whether  the  borough,  as  a 
borough,  is  represented,  or  the  people  of  the 
borough." 

Luther  Martin  answered  that  Britain's  rot- 
ten   iMroughs    were    not    analogous    since 

(Ibid.)  : 

"Individuals,  as  composing  a  part  of  the 
whole  of  one  consolidated  government,  are 
there  represented"  [Yates]. 

Roger  Sherman  argued  for  concessions  by 
the  larger  State  to  protect  the  smaller.  Id. 
at  450.     He  further  stated  (id.  at  457) : 

"In  society,  the  poor  are  equal  to  the  rich 
In  voting,  although  one  pays  more  than  the 
other.  This  arises  from  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  liberty  amongEt  all  ranlts;  and  it  Is, 
on  the  same  grounds,  secured  to  the  states 
in  the  confederation  •   •   •"  [Yates]. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inter- 
rupt my  reading  once  again  to  emphasize 
that  our  Pounding  Fathers,  in  all  these 
debates,  without  any  question,  agreed 
that  the  only  argument  that  could  be 
made  for  unequal  representation  in  the 
Senate  is  that  the  States  have  a  degree  of 
sovereignty,  and  that  that  was  the  only 
principle  on  which  it  could  be  done. 
There  is  no  analogy  so  far  as  our  State 
governments  are  concerned.  The  coun- 
ties of  the  State  are  the  creatures  of  the 
States. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  came  down 
unanimously,  without  question,  on  the 
side  of  equal  representation  in  the  State 
legislatures. 

Hugh  WUllamson,  of  North  Carolina,  sup- 
ported representation  based  on  population 
on  the  ground  (Id.  at  456)  : 

"If  any  argument  will  admit  of  demon- 
stration, it  is  that  which  declares,  that  all 
men  have  an  equal  right  in  society.  Against 
this  position,  I  have  heard,  as  yet.  no  argu- 
ment, and  I  could  wish  to  hear  what  could  be 
said  against  it  •   •   •"  [Yates]. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  interested  in  the 
Senator's  argument.  I  wonder  if  he 
could  tell  me  the  name  of  the  document 
from  which  he  is  reading  these  very  in- 
teresting excerpts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  docu- 
ment which  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  amicus  curiae,  in  the  Maryland 
against  Tawes  case.  It  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 9,  1963.  It  is  probably  the  best  and 
most  concise  analysis  of  the  debates  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  when  the 
delegates  decided  on  the  form  of  our 
government  and  on  representation  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  contending  is  that  the  most 
popular  analogy,  the  most  frequent  ob- 
jection that  one  hears  to  the  one-man, 
one-vote  rule  and  against  the  population 
representation  principle  is  the  Federal 
analogy.  The  U.S.  Senate  is  not  based  on 
population.  We  defend  it,  and  we  are 
for  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  Its  responsibility, 
and  the  senate  of  a  State  legislature. 

The  practical  argument  I  make,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  philosophical  argument,  is 
that  we  have  a  Federal  system.  The 
State  injects  its  great  power  between 


the  individual  citizen  of  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  division 
of  power  which  I  believe  almost  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  support. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  enter  a  demurrer  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said. 
He  said  we  believe  in  equality  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  \JB.  Sen- 
ate, and  that  we  will  defend  that 
principle. 

I  prefer  to  say  that  we  acquiesce  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  1808  shall  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article — which  relates  to 
the  importation  of  slaves — and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
That  part  of  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  amended.  That  provides  for  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  We  from 
the  big  States  bear  this  cross.  It  is  a 
heavy  cross. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  be  a  second-class 
citizen,  he  does  not  have  to  be  a  Negro 
in  Mississippi.  He  need  only  be  a  Sena- 
tor from  a  large  State.  He  need  only  be 
a  Senator  from  a  large  State  to  really 
know  what  second-class  or  third-class 
citizenship  amounts  to.  The  control  of 
the  Senate  Is  in  the  hands  of  States  of 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  a  wise  arrangement, 
but  this  matter  was  settled  177  years 
ago.  It  Is  the  price  which  the  big  States 
had  to  pay  for  union.  We  acquiesce  in 
It.  We  bow  our  shoulders  under  the 
yoke.  The  nails  are  driven  Into  our  body 
daily.  We  suffer  from  it.  The  Inhab- 
itants of  our  States  suffer  from  It. 
There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It. 
Therefore,  on  the  whole,  we  keep  silent 
about  it. 

However,  when  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin says  that  we  will  defend  it,  I  say 
that  I  will  not  defend  It.  I  merely  ac- 
quiesce in  It  and  suffer  imder  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  those 
with  whom  I  disagree  who  say  that  the 
Senate  Is  the  South's  revenge  on  the  Na- 
tion for  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  William  S.  White  has 
said  It.  He  said  that  the  South  In  the 
Senate  Is  Indeed  the  revenge  of  the 
South  for  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  very  uncom- 
fortable to  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  a 
great  scholar  and  a  great  man  and  a 
leader  in  this  debate.  However,  I  must 
say  that  I  disagree  vigorously  with  him, 
because  I  believe  our  Federal  system  has 
served  us  well.  Wisconsin  Is,  perhaps, 
an  average  State,  because  Wisconsin  has 
about  2  percent  of  the  people  and  we 
have  appropriate  representation  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  From  that  standpoint  we 
have  perfect  representation,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Illi- 
nois are  underrepresented,  on  that  basis, 
but  they  have  such  excellent  Senators, 
such  great  Senators,  that  those  States 
really  do  not  need  more  representation. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  Illinois  we  have  6 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  coimtry 
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van. 

I  thank  the  Sena- 

^ew  Jersey.    He  is  a  mighty 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  him 


29,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  of 

,  supported  Roger  Sherman's  pro- 
jne  house  be  apportioned  on  pop- 

the  other  be  apportioned  equally 
States.  In  doing  so,  he  explicitly 
proposal  on  a  compromise  as  to 

of  the  new  government  (I  Far- 
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roust  be  endless  whilst 
differ  In  the  grounds  of  their  argu- 
on  one  side  considering  the 
llstrlcts  of  people  composing  one 
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as  so  many  political  societies. 
that  the  States  do  exist  as  pollti- 
and  a  government  Is  to  be 
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their  political  capacity,  and  in 
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that  In  one  branch  the  peo- 
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Here  ^  have,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connectii  !ut  who  supported  Roger  Sher- 
man's pioposal,  which  was  eventually 
adopted-|-it  was  finally  agreed  upon  as  a 


com  >lned; 


compromise — an  explicit  expression,  an 
explicit  recognition  of  what  the  Senate 
really  is.  At  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Senators  were  deemed 
to  represent  the  States — not  the  people 
of  the  States,  but  the  States.  Indeed, 
until  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion changed  the  practice.  Senators  were 
elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 
That  was  one  of  the  express  purposes,  I 
assume,  for  electing  Senators  by  the  leg- 
islatures. We  do  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple; we  represent  the  States. 

What  analogy  is  there  to  the  coun- 
ties? Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  a  county 
board  electing  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islature? That  would  be  ridiculous. 
There  is  no  analogy  whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  to  labor 
this  point  in  detail,  really  to  nail  it  to 
the  mast.  There  are  those  who  say,  "Yes, 
but  what  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?" It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate 
by  some  distinguished  opponents  that 
there  is  such  an  analogy.  But  the  re- 
port from  which  I  am  reading  is  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  it  can  be  that  there  is  no 
analogy  as  compared  with  the  Federal 
Government;  that  there  was  no  delegate 
of  the  Continental  Congress  who  argued 
that  the  States  should  bp  represented  on 
any  basis  other  than  population. 

I  especially  draw  attention  to  William 
Samuel  Johnson's  assumption  that  a 
parish  or  a  coxmty  has  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  the  principle  we  are  fighting  for 
today,  and  it  was  generally  accepted  at 
the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

Rufus  King's  account  of  this  speech  Is  (id. 
at  476-477) : 

"Those  who  contend  for  an  equality  of 
votes  among  the  States,  define  a  State  to  be 
a  mere  association  of  men  and  then  say  these 
associations  are  equal — on  the  other  hand 
those  who  contend  for  a  representation  in 
proportion  to  numbers.  Define  a  State  to  be 
a  district  of  country  with  a  certain  number 
of  inhabitants,  like  a  parish  or  county,  and 
then  say,  these  districts  shd.  have  an  in- 
fluence in  proportion  to  their  number  of  In- 
habitants— both  reason  Justly  from  year 
premises — we  must  then  compromise — let 
both  parties  be  gratified— let  one  House  or 
branch  be  formed  by  one  rule  and  [sic]  the 
other  by  another." 

Certainly  every  body  will  agree  that 
counties  are  associations  of  men;  no  one 
pretends  that  they  are  anything  else. 

Madison  continued  to  oppose  the  compro- 
mise because  it  overemphasized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution and  because  equal  representation  by 
States  was  unjust   (I  Farrand  463-464): 

Another  point  ought  to  be  stressed  in 
connection  with  the  debates  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention.  James  Madison 
is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  strongest  hold- 
outs against  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
Government.  Madison  was  a  prominent 
man.  He  was  the  strongest  opponent  of 
even  the  kind  of  compromise  that  was 
arrived  at  to  permit  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  have  equal  representa- 
tion from  each  of  the  States.  The  report 
states  Madison's  views,  as  follows: 

"[T]he  mixed  nature  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  kept  In  view:  but  thought  too 
much  stress  was   laid  on  the   rank  of   the 


States   as  political  societies.     There  «u 
gradation,    he   observed    from   the  smSLJt 
corporation,  with  the  most  limited  powtoiitn 
the   largest   empire   with  the  most  p^'J? 
sovereignty.    He  pointed  out  the  llmiUtlon. 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  aa  no*  con 
federated   •   •   •.     Under  the  proposed  Gov" 
ernment.   the  powers  of  the  States  will  b« 
much    further    reduced.     According   tfi  the 
views  of  every  member,  the  General  Govern 
ment  will  have  powers  far  beyond  tho»e  tx 
ercised  by  the  British  Parliament  whfln  the 
States  were  part  of  the  British  Empiw     h 
will   in  i>articular  have   the  power,  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  legislatures,  to  levy 
money  directly  on  the  people  themselve«;  and 
therefore  not  to  divest  such  unequal  pcrtiong 
of  the  people  as  composed  the  several  Statet 
of  an  equal  voice,  would  subject  the  system 
to  the  reproaches  and  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted   from    the    vicious    representation  in 
Great  Britain. 

"He  entreated  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  small  States  to  renounce  a  principle 
which  was  confessedly  unjust,  which  could 
never  be  admitted,  and  if  admitted  murt 
infuse  mortality  into  a  Constitution  which 
we  wished  to  last  forever." 

Yates  reports  concerning  this  speech  that 
Madison  said  (Id.  at  472)  : 

'If  the  power  is  not  immediately  derived 
from  the  people,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers we  may  make  a  paper  confederacy,  but 
that  will  be  all." 

Alexander  Hamilton  likewise  supported 
apportionment  based  solely  on  population 
(I  Farrand  465-466)  : 

"Mr.  Hamilton  observed  that  Indlvlduali 
forming  political  societies  modify  their  rights 
differently,  with  regard  to  suffrage.  Ex- 
amples of  it  are  found  in  all  the  States.  In 
all  of  them  some  Individuals  are  deprived 
of  the  right  altogether,  not  having  the  requi- 
site qualification  of  property.  •  •  •  In  like 
manner  States  may  modify  their  right  of 
sviffrage  differently,  the  larger  exercising  a 
larger,  the  smaller  a  smaller  share  of  it 
But  as  States  are  a  collection  of  individual 
men  which  ought  we  to  respect  most,  the 
rights  of  the  people  composing  them,  or  of 
the  artificial  beings  resulting  from  tfte  com- 
position. Nothing  could  be  more  prepos- 
terous or  absurd  than  to  sacrifice  the  former 
to  the  latter.  It  has  been  sd.  that  if  the 
smaller  States  renounce  their  equality,  they 
renounce  at  the  same  time  their  liberty. 

"The  truth  is  It  Is  a  contest  for  power,  not 
for  liberty.  Will  the  men  composing  the 
small  States  be  less  free  than  thote  com- 
posing the  larger.  The  State  of  Delaware 
having  40,000  souls  will  lose  power.  If  she 
has  one-tenth  only  of  the  votes  allowed  to 
Pennsylvania  having  400,000:  but  Will  the 
people  of  Delaware:  be  less  free.  If  each 
citizen  has  an  equal  vote  with  each  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  admitted  that  com- 
mon residence  within  the  same  State 
would  produce  a  certain  degree  of  attach- 
ment; and  that  this  principle  might  have  a 
certain  infiuence  In  public  affairs.  He 
thought,  however,  that  this  might  by  some 
precautions  be  in  a  great  measure  ejccluded: 
and  that  no  material  inconvenience  could 
result  from  it,  as  there  could  not  be  any 
ground  for  combination  among  the  States 
whose  influence  was  most  dreaded.  *  •  * 
No  considerable  inconvenience  had  been 
found  from  the  division  of  the  State  of  New 
York  into  different  districts,  of  different 
sizes." 

Incidentally,  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  have  been  apportioned 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  its  voters  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  constitution  of 
1777. 

Let  me  repeat  that  principle  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

There  can  be  no  truer  principle  than  this, 
that  every  Individual  in  the  commvinlty  «t 
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_-  hM  an  equal  right  to  the  protection 
large  na»  •*       ■» 
of  government. 

That  sounds  almost  like  the  14th 
^rSnent.  This  was  stated  by  Alex- 
SSr  Hamilton  in  1787. 

To  repeat: 

There  can  be  no  truer  principle  than  this. 
^KlTevery  individual  in  the  community  at 
JJJ  has  an  equal  right  to  the  protection 
of  government. 

Tt  is  very  interesting  that  Alexander 
HamUton  argued  this,  when  he  was  talk- 
Kwut  the  equal  right  to  vote  He 
Sid  the  part  of  this  language  almost 
verbatim  which  was  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
eSment.  later,  when  the  14th  amend- 
ment became  law. 

Hamilton  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  therefore  three  States  contain  a  ma- 
tnrttv  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  ought 
Sy  to  be  governed  by  a  minority?  •  •  • 
iTTie  larger  States]  are  to  surrender  their 
riehts— for  what?  for  the  preservation  of  an 
artificial  being.  We  propose  a  free  govern- 
!2nt-can  it  be  so  if  partial  distinctions  are 
Sitalned?  •  •  •  In  the  State  of  New 
York  five  counties,  form  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  yet  the  government  is  in  no 
danger  because  the  laws  have  a  general  op- 
eration The  small  States  exaggerate  their 
danger,  and  on  this  ground  contend  for  an 
undue  proportion  of  power." 

I  can  imagine  what  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton would  have  said  about  this  debate. 
After  all,  he  was  up  against  a  situation 
confronting  the  States  which  at  that  time 
were  recognized  as  truly  sovereign.  They 
had  the  sole  right  to  tax.  They  had  given 
only  modest  rights  to  the  Confederacy  at 
the  time.  Yet  Hamilton  felt  so  strongly 
about  this  principle,  he  felt  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  so  basic  to  a  democracy  that  he 
argued,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  States  should  have  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing 
that  those  who  call  on  the  name  of  Ham- 
ilton, who  regard  themselves  as  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  Hamiltonian  tradition, 
have  so  far  departed  from  the  principles 
of  Hamilton  that  they  advocate  and  de- 
fend inequality  of  representation  in  the 
various  State  legislatures? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed;  and  as 
we  say,  Hamilton  was  a  man  who  cham- 
pioned, by  and  large,  the  interests  of 
property.  He  recognized  deeply  the  con- 
tributions that  wealth  makes.  He  was  a 
true  conservative.  He  was  a  conserva- 
tive in  the  usual  sense.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion of  the  well-to-do  person  and  the 
person  who  was  skilled  and  able.  Yet  he 
recognized  that  if  we  were  to  have  a  true 
democracy,  it  must  be  based  upon  equal 
representation.  He  further  recognized 
that  this  constitutes  no  threat  whatso- 
ever to  any  legitimate  need  or  interest  or 
protection  of  property. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  a  very  il- 
luminating letter  was  published  on  the 
question  of  apportionment.  It  was  writ- 
ten and  signed  by  Henry  W.  Edgerton, 

Mr.  Edgerton  was,  for  many  years,  a 
circuit  judge  in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists 


who  ever  served  In  that  capacity.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  was  dean  of  the  Cornell 
Law  School,  the  great  law  school  from 
which  Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  grad- 
uated, and  which  has  also  produced  many 
eminent  lawyers,  such  as  Myron  Taylor, 
the  former  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  Edgerton  was,  on  many  occasions, 
mentioned  for  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
'  Supreme  Court.    I  regret  that  this  ap- 
pointment was  not  accomplished.     He 
would  have  added  luster  to  that  Court. 

Mr.  Edgerton  has  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service  as  a  circuit  judge.  But 
he  felt  impelled  to  write  this  letter  as  a 
citizen.  And  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  writing  only  as  a  citizen. 

He  points  out  that  the  Constitution  in 
article  HI  states : 


The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 


He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  Con- 
stitution also  declares  that  "the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and 
so  forth. 

In  cases  arising  under  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  we  should  remember 
the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  forbids  any  State  to  deny  to  any 
person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
In  this  chain  of  cases,  beginning  in  the 
Tennessee  case  and  going  on  to  the  Ala- 
bama case,  a  cognate  case,  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  Colorado  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  correctly  pointed  out  that  peo- 
ple cannot  be  granted  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  if  they  are  unequally,  and 
grossly  unequally,  represented  in  the  leg- 
islatures which  make  the  laws. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  bill  which  would 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  by 
forbidding  both  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  district  courts  from  considering  any 
cases  dealing  with  reapportionment.    I 
am  happy  that  the  Senate  defeated  the 
Tuck  bill  presented  yesterday  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  very  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  it  was  defeated  by  a  crushing 
vote.    If  that  bill  had  become  law  and 
were  to  be  observed,  it  would  remove  re- 
apportionment cases,  insofar  as  the  Con- 
gress could  do  so,  from  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States.    But,  as  Judge  Ed- 
gerton pointed  out,  because  those  are 
cases   arising    under    the   Constitution, 
Congress  has  no  power  to  do  so. 

The  Tuck  bill— or  the  Thurmond 
amendment — would  undoubtedly  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  if  it  had  been  passed  by 
Congress.  That  would  have  brought 
about  not  only  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  Congress  and  the  court,  against 
which  the  very  able  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  warned  us,  but  it 
would  have  occurred  only  after  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  during  which  the 
case  would  have  been  tested  in  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts;  and  perhaps  3 
or  4  years  would  have  elapsed  before  the 
Supreme  Court  would  finally  declare  the 
Tuck  bill  or  the  Thurmond  amendment 


to  be  unconstitutional.  During  that  time 
the  processes  of  reapportionment  would 
probably  have  been  stilled  and  stopped, 
and  the  State  legislatures  would  have 
been  continued  in  their  present  mal- 
apportioned  representation.  Ample  time 
would  therefore  have  been  afforded  for  a 
constitutionsd  amendment  to  be  drafted 
and  submitted  to  the  States.  The 
amendment  could  have  been  ratified  by 
the  malapportioned  State  legislatures. 

During  that  time  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
would,  so  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned, 
have  been  suspended  and,  indeed,  per- 
haps ultimately  denied  so  far  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned. 

Judge  Edgerton  was  correct  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  proposal  would  have 
been  a  usm-patlon  of  power  on  the  part 
of  congress  which  we  do  not  constitu- 
tionally possess.  For  the  time  being  the 
Tuck-Thurmond  amendment  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  But  the  Dlrksen -Mansfield 
amendment  is  with  us  and  Is  the  pending 
business. 

Notice  the  next  sentence  In  the  letter 
of  Judge  Edgerton: 

For  the  same  reason.  Congress  has  no 
power  to  require  delay  in  such  cases,  as  a 
different  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate  pro- 
poses to  do. 


That  "different  bill,"  of  course,  is  the 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment.  Judge 
Edgerton  is  saying  that  just  as  Congress 
has  no  power  to  forbid  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  district  courts  to  consider 
the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures 
for  a  permanent  period  of  time,  so  it  has 
no  right  to  postpone  or  delay  hearing  by 
the  courts  in  apportionment  proceedings. 
The  rights  inhere  to  individuals  and  can- 
not be  postponed  or  delayed. 

Judge  Edgerton  went  on  to  say  that  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that — 

The  Constitution  says,  "The  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  And  Congress  may  "ordain  and  es- 
tablish" inferior  courts. 

Which  it  did  in  the  judicial  bill  intro- 
duced, I  believe,  by  James  Madison  in 
1789. 
Judge  Edgerton  went  on  to  say — 
But  these  constitutional  provisions  no 
more  authorize  Congress  to  prevent  the  Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  from  en- 
forcing the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  than  the  same  provisions  authorize 
Congress  to  prevent  the  Judicial  power  from 
enforcing  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  or 
trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  constitutional 
right. 

Judge  Edgerton  continues — 
Congress  cannot  nullify  constitutional 
rights  by  the  simple  device  of  forbidding 
VS.  courts  to  decide  cases  In  which  these 
rights  are  Involved.  Congress  may  redis- 
tribute among  U.S.  courts  the  Judicial  power 
to  enforce  constitutional  rights,  but  Con- 
gress cannot  eliminate  or  reduce  that  power. 
The  Constitution,  like  other  documents, 
must  be  read  as  a  whole. 

The  constitutional  grant  to  UJ3.  courts  of 
the  Judicial  power  to  decide  all  cases  "arising 
under  this  ConstltuUon"  Is  not  subject  to 
any  Implicit  proviso  to  the  effect:  provided 
Congress  is  willing.  The  consUtutlonal 
grant  to  Congress  of  the  legislative  power  to 
determine  what  questions  may  be  decided  by 
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conclusion  of  the  Post  edi- 
interesting.    It  reads: 
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The  choice 
of  the  liberal  1 
proposal    ant 
project.     Th  s 
finitely  pref  ei  able 

Of  course  It  would  be  preferable. 

The  editdrial  does  not  suggest  that 
those  of  us '  rho  are  opposed  to  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  should  stop  our  educa- 
tional camiaign  to  inform  the  country 
and  the  Senate.  We  do  not  propose  to 
stop  the  ed  icational  campaign,  because 
we  are  alreuiy  having  an  influence  on 
public  opiilon.  We  hope  very  much 
that  the  lirksen  amendment  will  be 
abandoned,  laid  on  the  table,  relegated 
to  the  ash  heap  or  the  garbage  can. 
That  is  rea  ly  what  should  happen,  and 
we  hope  ve  y  much  that  some  Senator 
will  rise  eit  ler  this  week  or  next  week 
with  a  motion  to  table.  We  would  sup- 
port that  motion  very  readily.  I  think 
it  would  gei  more  votes  than  it  did  last 
time. 

When  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  mac  e  his  motion  to  table,  he  did 
it  in  the  h(  pe  that  it  would  throw  the 
forces  oppoj  ed  to  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment  into  confusion.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  two  it  looked  as  though  he  would 
succeed,  because  there  were  some 
amongst  our  number  who  felt  that  the 
move  came  >o  suddenly  that  some  of  our 
group  woul(  not  be  able  to  see  what  was 
behind  the  situation — a  motion  to  table 
being  not  d(  batable — and  would  not  wish 
to  expose  nrhat  was  thought  possibly 
was  our  wea  uiess. 

Though  he  motion  came  suddenly, 
without  deb  ite,  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate rallied  around  with  extraordinary 
vigor,  and  there  were  38  votes  for  tabling, 
although  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
voted  against  his  own  motion,  and  49 
against  tabling.  At  least  five  Senators 
who  were  absent  would  have  voted  for 
tabling.  So  there  were  43  for  tabling. 
At  the  beginning  we  had  no  more  than 
12,  so  we  increased  our  forces  from  12 
to  43. 

Yesterday  in  the  vote  on  the  substi- 
tute Javits-McCarthy-Humphrey  revised 
amendment,  which  the  members  of  this 
group  played  a  leading  part  in  framing, 
we  got  40  votes  to  42.  Again,  if  we  had 
been  able  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
absent  Senators,  we  would  have  had  a 
majority.  So  our  numbers  are  increas- 
ing. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  Tuck  bill, 
wiiich  carried  in  the  other  body  by  a 
vote  of  226  to  175.  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
21— 2 1/2  to  1? 

No,  Mr.  President;  the  people  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  find  out  what 
these  proposals  to  rob  the  Supreme  Court 
of  its  legitimate  powers  and  constitu- 
tional powers  really  amount  to,  and  they 
are  having  an  effect  on  the  votes  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  very  many  on  our  side,  who  would 
have  preferred  the  Javits-McCarthy 
compromise  to  ending  the  whole  thing? 
Did  we  not  all  want  to  end  it?  Did  we 
not  prefer  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes:  very  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  great  speech 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  on  this  subject  yesterday  was  a 
speech  we  could  all  support  and  say 
"hallelujah"  to.  and  that  we  had  to 
adopt  the  modifying  amendment  as  a 
tactic  and  with  great  reluctance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  editorial  implies  that,  rather 
than  have  us  continue  talking  on  the 
matter,  it  would  be  better  to  end  the 
whole  thing?  But  is  that  not  our  very 
purpose  in  talking? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  our  purpose,  by 
marshaling  the  information  and  argu- 
ments, that  we  shall  convince  the  Senate 
and  the  country  that  the  amendment 
should  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  our  talking. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment  have  not  really  defended 
their  point  of  view.  My  colleague  from 
Illinois  spoke  about  an  hour  and  said  he 
was  going  to  speak  again.  He  has  not 
spoken.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  spoke  for  about  10 
minutes,  and  said  that  was  all  he  was 
going  to  say.  Virtually  no  one.  with  one 
exception,  has  taken  the  floor  to  advo- 
cate the  measure.  They  thought  they 
had  the  votes.  We  started  out  not  hav- 
ing the  votes,  but  we  have  argued  the 
fact  of  existing  malapportionment  in 
State  legislatures,  we  have  argued  on  the 
basis  of  constitutional  law,  principles, 


and  public  policy,  and  we  are  graduaiiv 
convincing  the  Senate  and  the  coSSv 

I  wish  our  opponents  would  take  the 
field  and  discuss  the  matter  in  tertis  <rf 
what  should  be  done,  but  they  evidentS 
feel  that  their  cause  is  so  poor  that  U 
should  not  be  exposed  to  public  view 
They  will  depend  upon  muscle  to  get  It 
through.  That  muscle  is  fast  evaporat- 
ing. 

We  have  proven  once  again  that  a  few 
Senators  clad  in  the  armour  of  righteous- 
ness can  overpower  the  forces  of  evil 
The  dragon  of  malapportionment  has 
been  mortally  wounded.  It  is  not  yet 
dead,  but  its  groans  and  screams  can 
be  heard  in  this  Chamber  and  else- 
where. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMIRE]  has  played  the  role  of 
St.  George  in  lancing  and  piercing  the 
dragon,  just  as  in  Raphael's  painting  St. 
George  thrusts  the  dragon  and  one  al- 
most hears  the  screams  of  the  dragon. 
We  have  heard  the  screams,  but  they 
are  not  screams  of  victory  yet;  they  are 
screams  of  mortal  wounds  and  ultimate 
death. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  carrying  the  lance. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  is  obviously  St.  George.  . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Oh.  no.  t 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  iden- 
tify the  dragon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Washington  Post  be  in- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16,  1964] 
Substitute  Defeated 

Defeat  of  the  compromise  "sense  at  Con- 
gress" resolution  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
leaves  that  body  In  a  perilous  State  of  calm 
In  which  it  can  move  neither  backward  nor 
forward.  Last  week  the  Senate  emphatically 
rejected  Senator  Dibksen's  move  to  cut  off 
debate.  Then  It  refused  to  discard  his 
scheme  to  delay  application  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  the  State  reapportion- 
ment cases,  and  now  It  has  voted  down  a 
proposed  milder  substitute. 

We  agree  with  the  critics  of  the  Javlts- 
McCarthy-Humphrey  substitute.  It  was  an 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate  gestiire  de- 
slgnaed  to  tell  the  courts  that  they  should 
act  reasonably  and  responsibly.  Senator 
Morse  was  right  In  saying  that  It  carried 
an  Implied  Insult  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Many  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  it  did  so 
only  In  the  hope  of  preventing  more  dras- 
tic legislative  action. 

The  choice  now  is  between  continuation 
of  the  liberals"  filibuster  against  the  Dlrkaen 
proposal  and  abandonment  of  the  whole 
project.  The  latter  course  would  be  In- 
finitely preferable.  Even  If  the  grave  con- 
stitutional objections  to  this  venture  could 
be  overlooked,  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
the  Senate  can  agree  upon  a  practical  course 
of  action.  And  If  It  did,  Its  emphatic  re- 
jection of  the  repulsive  Tuck  bill  passed 
by  the  House  Indicated  that  the  chance  for 
reconciliation  of  the  views  of  the  tw©  houses 
would  be  meager. 

The  88th  Congress  cannot  afford  to  have 
Its  final  session  sputter  out  In  a  futile  row 
over  encroachment  upon  the  courts.  The  ef- 
fect would  be  to  defeat  vital  legislation  still 
awaiting  enactment,  to  mar  an  otherwise 
creditable  record  and  to  frustrate  every 
Member  who  Is  eager  to  hit  the  campaign 
traU. 


,,^^  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16,  1964] 

'^^        ApPomoNMiafT  Tangle 
,  y.^v»  retired  from  regular  active  service 
^  *!.rrult  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 

••  ?  "T^Uie  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 

Jjfam  interested  In  apportionment  only  ae 

'^constitution  says  "The  judicial  power 
,Te  united  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
"'I?!,*  court,  and  In  such  Inferior  courts 
^^^  Con^eU    may   from    time   to    time 
't^Sn  S^^tabUsh."     And   "The  judlcla^ 
"^  shall  extend  to  all  cases.  In  law  and 
^^   MlslnK  under  this  Constitution,  the 
•^"^^^f^e  united   States."   etc.     In  cases 
T^g  STcier"  the  clause  of  the  Constltu- 
^f^rSiat  forbids  a  State  to  deny  to  any  per- 
"nSe  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the 
■"^  ^P  court  has  decided  that  both  houses 
^TSStfSsl^ure  must  be   apportioned 
1  a  wpulatlon  basis  so  that  each  persons 
^te  S  have    equal    weight    with    every 

°%  House  ^of  Representatives  ha^  passed 
wii   that   would    nullify    these    Supreme 
^St  decilons  by   (1)    forbidding  the  Su- 
-T.  rourt  to  review  cases  concerning  ap- 
KiSe^t   of   State  legislatures  and    (2) 
SdmgU.S.  district  courts  to  decide  such 
SS  m  the  first  place.    U  this  bill  were  to 
bt^ome  law  and  were  observed.  It  would  re- 
m^vrsuch  cases  from  the  "judicial  power  of 
Sun^Si  States."    Because  these  are  cases 
S^lng  under  this  Constitution."  Congress 
hwno  power  to  do  so.    For  the  same  reason 
SiS-ew  has  no  power  to  require  de  ay  m 
SSi  cases,  as  a  different  bill  now  pending  In 
the  Senate  proposes  to  do. 

The  Constitution  says  "The  Supreme 
court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
«  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Con^esB 
shall  make."  And  Congress  may  ordain 
and  establish"  Inferior  courts.  But  these 
constitutional  provisions  no  more  authorize 
congress  to  prevent  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  from  enforcing  the  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  than  the 
same  provisions  authorize  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  judicial  power  from  enforcing  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  or  trial  by  jvuy, 
or  any  other  constitutional  right. 

Congress  cannot  nullify  constitutional 
rights  by  the  simple  device  of  forbidding 
US  courts  to  decide  cases  In  which  these 
rights  are  Involved.  Congress  may  redis- 
tribute among  U.S.  courts  the  Judicial  power 
to  enforce  constitutional  rights,  but  Con- 
gress cannot  eliminate  or  reduce  that  power. 
The  Constitution,  like  other  documents, 
miist  be  read  as  a  whole. 

The  constitutional  grant  to  U.S.  courts  of 
the  Judicial  power  to  decide  all  caaes 
"arlBlng  under  this  Constitution'  Is  not 
subject  to  any  Implicit  proviso  to  the  effect: 
provided  Congress  Is  willing.  The  constitu- 
tional grant  to  Congress  of  the  legislative 
power  to  determine  what  questions  may  he 
decided  by  what  courts  Is  subject  to  ^ 
implicit  provlslo  to  the  effect:  "provided,  that 
the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution   upon    U.S.    courts    may    not    ne 

abridged." 

Henry  W.  Edgeeton, 

Washington. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^  to 
return  to  the  debates  of  1787  at  the  Con- 
stituUonal  Convention,  I  had  read  tne 
very  interesting  statement  by  Madison 
with  respect  to  the  equal  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. ..       , 

Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  also 
agreed  with  Madison  and  said: 
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iW)e  never  were  Independent  States,  were 
not  such  now.  &  never  could  be  even  on  «ie 
principles  of  the  Confederation.  The  States 
&  the  advocates  for  them  were  Intoxicatea 
with  the  idea  of  their  sovereignty.    He  was 


a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  the  federal 
articles  were  formed.  The  Injustice  of  ^- 
lowlng  each  State  an  equal  vote  was  long 
insisted  on.  He  voted  for  It.  but  It  was  agat^ 
Wfl  Judgment,  and  under  the  preseure  of 
pubUc  danger,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  lesser 

Luther  Martin  replied  to  Oer^  **^U1?. 
at  468) :  "[T]he  language  of  the  States  oeing 
sovereign  &  Independent,  was  once  familiar 
&  understood;  though  It  seemed  now  so 
strange  &  obscure.  He  read  thoee  P««»a«f 
in  ^  articles  of  Confederation  which  de- 
scribe them  In  that  language." 

The  convention  rejected  the  motion  of 
Robert  Lansing  to  have  the  first  branch 
elected  on  same  basis  as  the  Congress  of  the 
confederation,  i.e..  equal  representation  by 
States,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4  with  one  State 
divided  By  the  converse  vote,  the  conven- 
tion adopted  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Oommltt^  of  the  Whole  "that  the  rule  ot 
suffrage  In  the  1st  branch  o^S^t  not  to  be 
according  to  that  established  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation."     (I  Farrand  468.) 

Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  then  again 
proposed  the  compromise  first  suggested  by 
Sherman  (Id.  at  468-469) : 

"That  the  rule  of  suffrage  In  the  2d.  branch 
be  the  same  with  that  established  by  the 
articles  of  confederation".    He  was  not  sorry 
on  the    whole   he   said   that  the  vote   Just 
passed,  had  determined  against  this  rule  In 
the  first  branch.    He  hoped  It  would  become 
a  ground  of  compromise  with  regard  to  the 
2d   branch.    We  were  partly  national;  partly 
federal.    The     proportional     representation 
in  the  first  branch  was  conformable  to  the 
national  principle  &  would  secure  the  large 
States  agst.  the  small.    An  equality  of  voices 
was  conformable  to  the  federal  principle  and 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  Small  States  a^t. 
the  large.     He  trusted  that  on  this  mld^e 
eround  a  compromise  would  take  place     He 
did  not  see  that  It  could  on  any  other  • 
The  existing  confederation  was  founded  on 
the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  article  of 
suffrage:  was  It  meant  to  pay  no  regard  to 
this  antecedent  plighted  faith." 

Abraham  Baldwin  of  Georgia  opposed  Ells- 
worth's motion  on  the  ground  that  the  sec- 
ond house  should  represent  property.  (la. 
at  469-470.)  George  Read  of  Delaware  agreed 
m  part  with  Madison  and  HamUton  (Id.  at 

471) : 

"If  [the  government  was  to  be]  more  na- 
tional. I  would  be  for  a  representation  pro- 
portionate to  population."     [Yates] 

James  Wilson,  on  June  30th.  strongly  op- 
posed Ellsworth's  motion  to  allow  each  State 
an  equal  vote  In  the  second  branch.  He  re- 
jected threats  that  convention  would  other- 
wise fall    (I  Farrand  482-484): 

"If  the  minority  of  the  people  of  America 
refuse  to  coalesce  with  the  majority  on  just 
and  proper  principles.  If  a  separation  must 
take  place.  It  could  never  happen  on  better 
Krounds.     The  votes  of  yesterday  agst.  the 
Just  principle  of  representation,  were  as  22 
lo  90  of  the  people  of  America.    Taking  the 
opinions  to  be  the  same  on  this  point, 
the  question  wUl  be  shall  less  than  Vj  o' the 
U  States  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Un- 
ion, or  shall  more  than  %  renounce  the  In- 
herent, indisputable,  and  unalienable  rights 
of  men.  In  favor  of  the  artificial  systems  of 
States.     If  issue  must  be  Joined    It  was  on 
this  point  he  would  chuse  to  Join  It     The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Ellsworth]  m 
supposing  that  the  prepondenancy  secured 
to  the  majority  In  the  Ist.  branch  had  re- 
moved  the  objections  to  an  equality  of  votes 
In  the  2d.  branch  for  the  security  of   the 
minority  narrowed  the  case  extremely.    Such 
an  equality  will  enable  the  minority  to  con- 
troul  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  the  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  majority." 


ity  of  the  people  m  the  small  States 
should  have  this  control  over  the  Union, 
the  ones  in  the  majority  would  renounce 
the  inherent.  Indisputable,  and  unaUen- 
able  rights  of  men.  in  favor  of  the  artifi- 
cial systems  of  States. 

The  first  man  to  brmg  this  into  this 
debate  was  the  senior  Senator  from  n- 
linois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  who  was  challenged 
as  to  why  he  would  not  agree  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide that  one  House  should  be  based  on 

^He  said  there  are  certain  unaUenable 
rights.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  these 
were  the  precise  words  used  in  1787  by 
James  Wilson  in  making  precisely  the 
same  point,  but  making  it  on  a  weaker 
basis  because  he  was  opposing  even  giv- 
ing the  States  equal  representation  in 

oiu-  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  ahead  of  both  of  us,  because  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence he  speaks  of  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ments to  secure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  John  Locke,  of 
course,  preceded  Thomas  Jefiferson  He 
wrote  almost  the  verbative  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  before 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Except  that  Locke 
emphasized  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
whereas  Jefferson  emphasized  life,  ud- 
erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
being  the  basic  rights.  Property  had  Its 
rights,  but  it  was  subordinate  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  George  Mason  de- 
serves a  great  amount  of  credit,  because 
he  emphasized  something  more  than 
mere  Ufe.  Uberty,  and  property. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  yes;  his  con- 
tribution was  great.  But  I  wish  to  stress, 
of  course,  that  it  was  James  Wilson  and 
Paul  Douglas  who  agree  that  this  im- 
alienable  concept  relates  to  the  equal 
rights  tha+  people  should  have  in  rep- 
resentation in  their  legislatures. 

The  Senator  from  nUnois  has  argued 
that  this  is  an  unalienable  right  in  the 
State  legislature.  I  believe  that  all  our 
Founding  Fathers  would  agree. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  Senator 
revises  his  remarks  for  the  Record,  I  hope 
he  will  omit  my  name,  because  I  do  pot 
regard  myself  as  worthy  of  unloosing  the 
latchets  of  the  shoes  of  James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  or  George  Mason. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    No  Senator  is  more 

worthy. 
I  continue  to  read 


I  digress  here  to  call  attention  to  Wil- 
son's interesting  words,  that  if  the  minor- 


Seven  states  wlU  controul  six;  seven  States 
according  to   the  estimates  that  had   been 
used,   composed   2%o   of   the   whole   people. 
It  would  be  in  the  power  of  less  than  ^  to 
overnile  %  whenever  a  question  should  hap- 
pen to  divide   the  States  In  that  manner. 
Can  we  forget  for  whom  we  are  forming  a 
Government?    Is  It  for  men,  or  for  the  Imag- 
Inarv  beings  called  Stetes?    WUl  our  honest 
Constituents  be  satisfied  with  metaphysical 
distinctions?     Will  they,  ought  they  to  be 
satisfied   with   being   told    that   one   third, 
compose  the  greater  number  of  States     The 
rule  of  suffrage  ought  on  every  principle  to 
be  the  same  In  the  2d.  as  In  the  1st.  branch. 
•   •   •  If   the   motion   should  be  agreed  to, 
we  shall  leave  the  U.S.  fettered  precisely  as 
heretofore;  with  the  additional  mortification 
of  seeing  the  good  purposes  of  ye  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  In  the  1st.  branch. 
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th«  minority 
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of  voices  has 
bers  of  It 
to  another, 
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wish  for  the 
He  appealed 
federal  pact 
which  had 
solemnity, 
gard  woiild 
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General 

Supporting 
speakers  had 

"Continually 
the  2d. 
cure  the 
to  the  large 
branch  was 
withstanding 
Majority    of 
majority  of 

1.  They  co^ld 
terests  of  the 


S  d.    Twenty  fo\ir  will  stlU  con- 


si  c. 
^epUed  that  (Id.  at  484-186)  : 
objection  of  Mr.  WUson  "that 
will  rule  the  majority"  Is  not 
Is  given  to  the  few  to  save 
destroyed  by  the  many.    If 
votes  had  been  given  to  them 
the  objection  might  have 
•   •   No  instance    [of  a  con- 
existed  in  which  an  equality 
tu}t  been  exercised  by  the  mem- 
are  running  from  one  extreme 
We  are  razing  the  foundations 
When  we  need  only  repair 
salutary  measure  has  been  lost 
majority  of  the  States,  to  favor 
be  all  that  the  great  States 
;  St.  branch  secures  them.    •   •   • 
Again  to  the  obligations  of  the 
which  was  still  in  force,  and 
entered  into  with  so  much 
pe^uading  himself  that  some  re- 
be  paid  to  the  plighted  faith 
each  State  small   as   well   as 
equal  right  of  suffrage  in  the 


bien 
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Coui  iclls 
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Wilson,    Madison 

urged   (Id.  at  486)  : 

that  an  equality  of  votes  In 

was  not  only  necessary  to  se- 

,  but  wotUd  be  perfectly  safe 

tnes  whose  majority  in  the  1st. 

effectual  bulwark.    But  not- 

thls    apparent    defence,    the 

States    might   still    injiu-e   the 

p  sople." 

obstruct  the  wishes  and  in- 
majorlty. 


t  n 
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I  believe 
ally. 
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said    that 


that  has  happened  in  the 


extort  measures  repugnant 
and  interest  of  the  majority. 


hat  has  happened  occaslon- 


t  le 


cquld    Impose   measiu'es    adverse 
second  branch  will  probably 
great   powers,   in  which   the 
>artlclpate. 


That  obv:  ously  Is  also  a  wise  observa- 
tion by  Maqlson. 


Rl:hardson  Davie  of  North  Caro- 

•vtth.  Ellsworth,  opposing  the  res- 

by  the  Committee  of  the 

487-488): 

of  the   Conunittee  allowing 

to  choose  the  Senate,  and 

proportional  representation  in 

be  impracticable.     There  will 

this  rule  be  ninety  members  in 

the  number  will  increase  as 

ire   added.     It  was   impossible 

a  body  could  possess  the 

other    qualities    required    in 

f  a  proportional  representation 

with   insuperable   difiQculties, 

the  Senate  the  Representative 

looked  like  bringing  us  back 

and  shutting  out  all  the 

expected      from      it.  •   •   *  He 

in  general  there  were  extremes 

We  were  partly  federal,  partly 

Union.    And  he  did  not  see 

might  not  in  some  respects 

the    States,    in    others   on    the 


ag^ln. 


cur 


to  meet  Davie's  objection,  Wll- 


the    question    concerning    the 

Senators,  to  be  embarrassing.    If 

States  be  allowed  one,  and  the 


*Farrand  lias  taken  this  phrase  from  the 
account  of  Yites.    I  Farrand  484,  note  5. 


others  In  proportion,  the  Senate  will  cer- 
tainly be  too  numerous.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  smallest  States  will 
contain  100,000  souls  at  least.  Let  there  be 
then  one  Senator  In  each  for  every  100,000 
souls,  and  let  the  States  not  having  that  no. 
of  inhabitants  be  allowed  one.  He  was  will- 
ing himself  to  submit  to  this  temporary  con- 
cession to  the  small  States:  and  threw  out 
the  idea  as  a  ground  of  compromise." 

Benjamin  Franklin  then  summarized  the 
debate  (I  Farrand  488)  : 

"The  diversity  of  opinions  turns  on  two 
points.  If  a  proportional  representation 
takes  place,  the  small  States  contend  that 
their  liberties  will  be  In  danger.  If  an  equal- 
ity of  votes  is  to  be  put  In  Its  place,  the  large 
States  say  their  money  will  be  In  danger. 
When  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
edges  of  planks  do  not  fit  the  artist  takes  a 
little  from  both,  and  makes  a  good  Joint.  In 
like  manner  here  both  sides  must  part  with 
some  of  their  demands.  In  order  that  they 
may  Join  In  some  accommodating  propo- 
sition." 

To  resolve  the  impasse,  he  proposed  the 
following  resolution  (id.  at  489)  : 

"That  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
shall  choose  &  send  an  equal  number  of 
Delegates,  namely  who  are  to  compose  the 
2d.  branch  of  the  General  Legislature — " 

However,  while  the  resolution  also  gave 
each  State  an  equal  voice  on  several  impor- 
tant Issues  involving  the  States  such  as 
Issues  affecting  their  sovereignty,  voting 
strength  was  to  be  calculated  by  taxes  paid 
with  regard  to  appropriations  bills. 

Benjamin  Franklin  explained  that  (Id.  at 
499)  : 

"Let  the  senate  be  elected  by  the  states 
equally — In  all  acts  of  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority, let  the  votes  be  equally  taken — the 
same  in  the  appointment  of  all  oCacers,  and 
salaries;  but  In  passing  of  laws,  each  state 
shall  have  a  right  of  suffrage  in  proportion  to 
the  sums  they  respectively  contribute." 
[Yates] 

Rufus  King  rejected  all  proposals  for  giv- 
ing each  State  an  equal  vote  and  said  that 
he  was  ( I  Farrand  489-490 )  : 

"Filled  with  astonishment  that  if  we  were 
convinced  that  every  man  in  America  was 
seciu-ed  in  all  his  rights,  we  should  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  this  substantial  good  to  the 
phantom  of  State  sovereignty:  •  •  •  that  he 
could  not  therefore  but  repeat  his  amaze- 
ment that  when  a  Just  Governt.  founded  on 
a  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  America 
was  within  our  reach,  we  should  renounce 
the  blessing,  from  an  attachment  to  the 
ideal  freedom  &  importance  of  States:  that 
should  this  wonderful  illusion  continue  to 
prevail,  his  mind  was  prepared  for  every 
event,  rather  than  sit  down  under  a  Govt, 
founded  in  a  vicious  principle  of  represen- 
tation and  which  must  be  as  shortlived  as 
It  would  be  unjust.  He  might  prevail  on 
himself  to  accede  to  some  such  expedient  as 
had  been  hinted  by  Mr.  Wilson:  but  he  never 
could  listen  to  an  equality  of  votes  as  pro- 
posed in  the  motion." 

Mr.  President,  that  argument  by  Rufus 
King  once  again  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  ever  could  contemplate  provid- 
ing equal  representation  for  the  States 
in  the  Senate  was  to  recognize  that,  illu- 
sion that  it  might  be,  and  artificial  crea- 
ture that  a  State  might  be,  at  least  it 
was  a  distinct  and  real  entity  with  a 
power  that  was  great  enough  to  be  a 
real  power;  in  my  judgment  the  only 
basic  and  overriding  power  in  existence 
in  this  place  at  the  time. 
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There  was  a  confederacy,  but  It  was  a 
weak,  tentative  confederacy;  it  w^ 
nothing  more  than  a  treaty  or  an  alh 
ance  among  the  States.  Yet,  in spiteof 
this,  many  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  close 
to  a  majority— in  fact,  those  representliur 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  ColoruS 
at  that  time— felt  that  even  under  those 
circumstances,  the  U.S.  Senate  should  be 
based  on  population. 

So  a  compromise  was  made,  and  it  was 
made  because  it  was  recognized  that  tt 
was  the  only  way  there  could  be  k  union 
But  the  Founding  Fathers  also  recog- 
nized that  the  States  did.  in  fact,  have 
sovereign  power,  an  existence,  a  reality; 
and  also  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  Federal 
system,  the  States  should  have  the  dig- 
nity of  having  two  representatives  in  the 
national  body,  so  that  the  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  States  would  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  able  statement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  will  shortly  move,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Senate  leadership, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  tiie  time 
for  convening  tomorrow.  When  that 
motion  is  made.  I  wish  to  make  some 
comments  of  my  own;  namely,  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  should  be 
granted  the  right  to  the  floor  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow.  I  shall  not 
make  that  request  now,  but  I  shall  make 
it  when  the  motion  for  adjournment  is 
made. 


SILVER  FOR  DEFENSE  NEEDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  EtoMiNicK],  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  his  re- 
marks will  appear  after  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  14. 1964 — 
last  Monday — I  was  privileged  to  appear 
before  and  speak  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
in  Portland,  Or  eg. 

In  that  speech  I  outlined  the  source  of 
many  of  the  basic  problems  facing  the 
mining  industry,  problems  based  on  Gov- 
ernment management  and  control  in 
great  degree. 

I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  silver 
crisis.  I  called  the  situation  a  mess,  and 
I  likened  the  Government's  position  to 
the  story  of  the  Italian  general  In  World 
War  II  who,  after  a  disastrous  battle, 
stood  on  a  hill  with  his  aide  and  watched 
his  troops  streaming  all  over  the  coun- 
tryside in  all  directions.  He  turned  to 
his  aide  and  cried,  "Where  are  they  nm- 
ning?  Where  are  they  running?  I  am 
their  leader  and  must  run  in  front." 
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This  is  the  Government's  position  so 
fa?^sUver  is  concerned,  and  the  crisis 
-,«  orp  in  right  now. 

'^  M?  Sii^dent.  I  ask  unan^ous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Sxt  of  my  speech  previously  referred  to. 
%ere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wi^rfered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AMM8S   BY    SENATOR    PCTKB    H.    DOMINICK    TO 
^WMERICAN  MINING  CONGEESS.  PORTLAND. 
OREG.,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1964 

Mr  Chairman,  colleagues,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
tlemen,  11  ^  ^^  women 

SS  d^l"?x^in^  activities  faU  into  the 
M^Sst  of  all  categories,  productive  creativ- 
uv  WlSout  the  development  of  our  natural 
/sources,  from  water  to  uranium,  this  coun- 
t?r  and  m  fact  the  world,  would  still  be 
eSstS  in  the  dark  ages.  It  Is  a  privilege  for 
S  S^ve  the  opportunity  «' discussing  with 
fou  some  problems  of  your  industry  which 
daSv  become  more  difficult  to  solve  as  we 
2em  to  continue  the  trend  toward  an  all- 
powerful   central    government. 
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Now  It  strikes  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
Jnt  instead  of  trying  to  keep  ^alf  of  you 
flvlng  aU  the  time  has  been  going  out  of  its 
wlv  to  prevent  half  of  you  from  flying.  In 
everv  mining  field  there  are  constantly  in- 
creasing Federal  controls  over  your  actlylt  es. 
Ss  lust  outline  a  few.  In  the  lead-zlnc 
field,  continued  State  Department  pressures 
have  prevented  passage  of  realistic  legl^a- 
tlon  to  cut  back  Import  quotas  and  provide 
suDPort  for  the  domestic  Industry.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  country  becomes  more  and  more 
reliant  on  foreign  supplies 

In  the  gold  mining  field,  constant  and 
fierce  resistance  has  been  expressed  by  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  all  efforts  to  explore  programs  to 
revitalize  the  gold  mining  Industry.  Opposi- 
tion has  been  sharply  expressed  even  to  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  problems  and  as  a  result, 
no  legislation  has  been  possible. 

In  the  uranium  field,  the  Government  en- 
tered into  long-range  contracts  to  purchase 
concentrate  from  South  Africa  and  Canada. 
Then  It  provided  economic  exploration 
stimuli  for  U.S.  production  and  very  soon 
we  had  enough  supplies  In  this  country  to 
supply  foreseeable  needs.  At  that  point  the 
Federal  Government  started  cutting  back  on 
domestic  uranliom  procurement,  limited  mill- 
ing contracts,  and  decimated  the  domestic 
uranium  mining  Industry  while  leaving  a 
few  companies  in  a  position  to  stay  alive 
perhaps  long  enough  to  enter  the  private 
Industrial  field. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  foreign  contracts 
were  stretched  out  and  we  continue  to  buy 
foreign  uranium  concentrates. 

In  the  shale  oil  field  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  created  more  complexities  than  a 
Philadelphia   lawyer   could   Invent.     I   have 
just  attended  the  reopening  of  the  Rifle  oil 
shale  facilltv  for  research  and  development 
of  this   fabulous  natural  resource,  the  re- 
opening   representing    the    culmination    of 
years  of   Intensive   effort  by  legislators  and 
private  Industry  against  an  array  of  Federal 
executive  opinion.    But  this  reopening,  while 
a  significant  step  forward.  Is  only  the  first 
of  a  series  of  steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 
The  solicitor's  office  has  raised  a  myriad  of 
problems  with  respect  to  patent  applications 
on  oU  shale  lands.     Recent  decisions  of  the 
Department,   In  fact,  raise  questions  which 
might  well  deter  even  the  most  resolute  from 
trying  to  establish  a  valid  discovery  in  any 
type  of  mineral.     It  now  seems  to  be  their 
position    that    no   mining   location   can   be 
patented  \mless  the  applicant  can  prove  that 


the  mineral  is  commercially  profitable  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  decision.    The  fact  that 
it  might  be  a  valuable  mineral  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  or  that  It  might  have 
been  commercially  operable  a  month  before 
presentation  or  might  be  commercially  op- 
erable  1   month   later  with   an   anticipated 
change  in  price  or  technology  is  apparently 
not  enough.    This,  of  course,  effects  all  min- 
erals  but   Is   even   more   pointed   when   di- 
rected at  oil  shale  where  commercial  develop- 
ment has  not  yet  occurred.    In  addition,  de- 
spite a  horde  of  suggested  rules  and  regula- 
tions submitted  to  Interior  at  Its  request  by 
private  industry,   and  educational  research 
groups,  no  visible  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  programs   for   leasing   of   public 
lands  for  oil  shale  research  and  development. 
Without  trying  to  detail  all  the  problems, 
which  are  probably  better  known  to  you  than 
to  me,  I  do  want  to  outline  for  you  what  can 
only  be  called  a  crisis — to  put  It  mildly  the 
silver  situation  Is  a  mess.    The  Industry  has 
been  urging  the  Treasury  for  more  than  3 
years    to    develop    programs    to    handle    the 
problem  but  to  no  avail.     It  affects  every 
person  who  wants  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
coke,  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes  from  a  vending 
machine.     It   affects  the  manufacturers  of 
photographic  equipment,  batteries  and  other 
Items  to  which  sliver  Is  an  essential  Ingredi- 
ent.   It  affects  our  dollar  bills,  our  banks  and 
our  national   defense.     It  has  been  tenta- 
tively  discussed    by    Treasury    officials    and 
some  witnesses  for  Industry  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.    It  has  Involved  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system  In  disputes  with  its  own  mem- 
bers and  has  led  to  a  flurry  of  activity  In  the 
mints. 


The  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
efforts  to  avoid  Its  effect  are  certainly  key 
factors  In  the  situation.  A  few  figures  will 
make  this  crystal  clear. 

As  of  the  end  of  1963,  consumptive  demand 
for  sliver  Is  estimated  as  follows.  In  million 
ounces : 

Consumptive  demand  lor  silver 
[In  million  ounces] 


Industrial-. 
Coinage 

Total 


United 
States 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 


110.0 
111.3 


221.3 


137  0 
60.9 


197.9 


247.0 
172.2 


419. 2 


Against  these  totals  production  for  the 
same  period  is  estimated  at  United  States.  36, 
other  countries,  174.5;  total,  210.5. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  total  world 
production  In  1963  was  11  million  ounces  less 
than  U.S.  demands  alone  and  approximately 
one-half  of  total  demands.  In  addition,  you 
win  note  that  U.S.  sliver  production  was 
about  one-sixth  of  U.S.  consumption. 

To  offset  this  imbalance  the  United  States 
had  a  major  supply  of  sliver,  located  at 
West  Point  and  San  Francisco,  estimated  at 
the  end  of  1963  to  be  IVz  billion  ounces.  Ob- 
viously, this  amount  even  at  the  noted  rate 
of  depletion  would  sviffice  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  but  as  anticipated  by  many 
industry  leaders  and  legislators,  consump- 
tive pressvires  have  risen  sharply  and  changed 
the  picture. 

As  we  all  know  sliver  coins  In  the  United 
States  have  become  more  and  more  scarce. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  offset  this  with 
crash  programs  to  provide  more  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars. 
New  presses  have  been  dug  out  of  Defense 
warehouses,  contracts  have  been  given  by  the 


Mint  to  private  suppliers  for  the  necessary 
metallic  strip,  and  productive  capacity  of  our 
two  Mints  has  been  sharply  Increased.    It  Is 
estimated  that  by  the  faU  of  1964.  U.S.  coin 
production  will  have  tripled  over  the  compar- 
ative period  of  1963.     This,  of  course,  is  a 
necessary    and    highly    commendable    effort 
by  the  Mint  officials  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.    At  the  same  time  It  can  be  seen 
that  our  use  of  silver  for  coins  wlU  increase 
at   a   tremendous   rate   and   there   is   every 
indication  that  the  need  for  this  Increased 
use  of  silver  for  coinage  will  continue. 

In  April  1964,  the  Treasury  informed  me 
that  for  the  10-month  period.  June  1963  to 
April  1964,  91  million  ounces  of  silver  had 
been  set  aside  for  coinage  and  added  that 
there  was  on  hand  sufficient  sliver  for  coin- 
age requirements  to  1972.  Once  again,  as  an- 
ticipated and  noted  above,  the  demand  has 
far  exceeded  the  hearing  estimates. 

In  1963.  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  re- 
pealed and  provision  made  to  retire  all  $1 
sliver  certificates  and  replace  them  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Sliver  certiflcates 
in  bulk  have  been  presented  to  the  Treasury 
for  silver  bvUllon  and  for  the  period  June  4, 
1963,  to  April  2,  1964.  the  Treasury  has 
Informed  me  that  $215.5  million  worth  of 
silver  certificates  were  redeemed. 

At  that  time  there  remained  outstanding 
$1.9  billion  of  sliver  certiflcates  and  redemp- 
tions of  these  continue  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

These  pressures  In  turn  have  steadily  in- 
creased the  silver  price  on  the  open  market 
until  it  threatens  to  break  through  the 
sliver  value  of  $1.29  In  a  sliver  dollar.  If  the 
price  should  push  as  far  as  $1.38,  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  silver  content  in  lesser 
coins,  considerable  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  all  U.S.  coins  will  be  melted  into  silver 
bullion  and  drive  coinage  wholly  out  of 
circulation. 

Hence,  the  Treasury  releases  sliver  from  its 
supply  in  amounts  approximately  equal  to 
silver   certiflcates   returned   to   the   Federal  . 
Reserve  System  and  to  date  has  held  the  price 
to  $1.29+  to  protect  Its  coinage. 

From  this  brief  summary  you  can  see  that 
we  have  a  mess.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand wants  to  raise  silver  prices  substan- 
tially. The  Treasury  releases  have  prevented 
this.  The  time  Is  not  far  off  when  Treasury 
supplies  will  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
price  and  supply  sliver  for  coinage.  The 
vending  companies  want  to  keep  present 
coinage  as  their  machines  use  them  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $3.2  billion.  Industrial  users 
want  to  continue  to  get  sliver  at  cheap  prices. 
Producers  recognize  that  silver  output  can- 
not be  substantially  Increased  without  a  sub- 
stantial price  rise. 

The  situation  at  the  moment  can  only  be 
compared  to  an  overheated  pressure  cooker 
with  a  blocked  release  valve.  E^rerythlng  Is 
cooking  but  no  one  has  yet  turned  off  the 
flame  or  rigged  a  substitute  relief  valve.  Re- 
liable estimates  now  Indicate  that  the  whole 
matter  wUl  explode  In  or  before  1966  imless 
solutions  are  found. 

Some  of  your  industry  have  been  working 
hard  on  the  problems  and  various  trial  bal- 
loons have  been  floated  by  the  Treasury. 
These  have  ranged  from  doubling  the  mone- 
tary value  of  existing  coins,  to  calling  back 
all  existing  coins  and  replacing  them  with 
nonsllver  alloys.  The  former  would  auto- 
matically Increase  sliver  prices  to  the  users 
and.  hence,  Is  being  resisted  strenuously. 
The  latter  would  Involve  not  only  opposition 
from  the  vending  companies  which  would 
have  to  revamp  all  their  machines  at  enor- 
mous cost,  but  the  political  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  demonetization,  par- 
tlcxilarly  by  an  administration  which  has 
often  been  termed  fiscally  irresponsible. 
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gover  imental 
0  rder. 


hamp  !red 


(if 


call!  ig 


even 


American 


Mr.  DOMgn^ 
my  return,  I 
information 
Under 

lieve  that  tlii  \ 
lights  the  crl  is 
are  in.    I  asl: 
sert  at  this 
my  letter  of 
Secretary 
together  witt 


Secret  »ry 


EX  lint 


Ro>sa 


1963— June  i..... 

July 

August.-. 
September.-. 
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November.- . 
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1964— January.. 
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May 

June 

July 
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yt  oil  from  oil  shale  is  being 
because  of  governmental 
restrictions. 

these  governmental  policies, 

dustry  has  been  forced   into 

for  subsidies  and  the  crea- 

markets  for  Its  products.     I 

do  not  like  this,  but  you  have 

agree  In  many  cases  In  order 

on  a  limited  basis. 

mining    Industry    has    an 

My  faith  in  it  leads 

that  these  problems  can  and 

Almost    all    solutions   will 

of  Federal  legislative  action 

cooker  will  explode.     Need- 

ook  forward  to  working  with 

these  solutions. 


rei  lllence. 


k  nd 


CK.  Mr.  President,  upon 
had  received  more  recent 
rom  Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa. 

of  the  Treasury.    I  be- 

information  further  high- 

we  face  and  the  mess  we 

unanimous  consent  to  in- 

in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
I  September  8,  1964,  to  Under 

and  a  copy  of  his  reply, 
the  tables  provided. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

September  8.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Robekt  V.  Roosa, 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Roosa:  As  you  know,  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  silver  situation  for  some 
time  and  have  spoken  to  you  about  It  on  the 
telephone  as  well  as  in  committee  hearings. 

As  assistance  to  my  full  understanding  of 
our  position,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if 
you  would  have  someone  on  your  staff  furnish 
me  with  the  following  data : 

1.  The  amount  of  silver  in  fine  ounces  and 
In  dollar  value  held  by  the  Treasury  as  of 
the  most  recent  reporting  date; 

2.  The  difference  in  these  figures  from  the 
same  figures  as  of  the  end  of  1963,  1962,  1961, 
and  I960: 

3.  The  dollar  volume  of  silver  certificates 
retired  since  passage  of  the  recent  act.  and 
the  amount  of  fine  ounces  released  to  cover 
the  retirements; 

4.  The  rate  of  retirement  of  silver  certifi- 
cates on  a  monthly  basis  computed  In  dollars 
and  In  fine  ounces; 

5.  The  estimated  amount  of  Treasury 
silver  to  be  used  for  coinage  this  year  and 
for  calendar  1965; 

6.  The  actual  or  estimated  amount  of  sliver 
released  by  the  Treasury  which  Is  going  into 
the  hands  of  overseas  holders; 

7.  The  amount  of  sliver  being  purchased  by 
the  Treasury,  if  any; 

8.  The  rate  of  silver  withdrawals  from  the 
Treasury  to  supply  demands  of  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  computed  in  dollars  and 
fine  ounces. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  problem  is  a 
"ticklish"  one,  that  you  and  others  are  work- 
ing on  possible  solutions,  and  that  publicity 
is  being  avoided.  The  above  information, 
however,  is  not  readily  available  to  me 
through  other  sources  and  will  help  my  anal- 
ysis of  proposed  solutions  which  reach  me 
from  private  sources. 
Sincerely, 

I  Peter  H-  Dominick, 

'  U.S.  Senator. 


Under  Secretary  of  the  T^.E.^suRY, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  September  8.  in  which  you 
raise  several  questions  about  the  silver  stocks 
of  the  Treasury. 


In  answer  to  the  first  two  queaition.  «f 
your  letter,  there  is  enclosed  a  table  showliv. 
In  ounces  and  dollars  the  amount  of  ^\^ 
bullion  held  at  the  end  of  calendiu-  «I« 
1960,  1961.  1962,  and  1963.  as  welTas  oT 
amount  held  on  September  3,  1964  the  latalt 
date  available.  For  your  information  sllVw 
dollars  have  also  been  Included  in  tlie  table 

In  answer  to  questions  3  and  4,  there  is 
enclosed  a  table  showing  the  silver  certlfl 
cates  that  have  been  retired  in  order  to  se' 
cure  silver  bullion  for  coinage,  as  well  as  the 
silver  certificates  that  have  been  exchaneed 
for  bullion  by  the  public;  also,  the  number 
of  silver  dollars  that  have  been  paid  out  with 
the  resulting  retirement  of  silver  certificates 

In  answer  to  question  5,  on  the  basis  of 
present  legislation  and  appropriation,  it  ig 
estimated  that  195  million  ounces  of  silver 
will  be  used  for  coinage  in  1964,  and  235  mii. 
lion  ounces  in  1965.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  estimated  silver  used  in  coinage  in 
1964  and  1965  reflect  the  high  level  of  output 
required  to  meet  the  current  coin  shortage 
to  which  hoarding  is  contributing.  As  the 
.■shortage  is  overcome,  coinage  needs  will 
decline.) 

In  answer  to  your  question  6,  concerning 
private  individuals  or  firms  dealing  In  sliver, 
we  do  not  attempt  to  supervise  the  use  of 
sliver  after  silver  certificates  have  been  re- 
deemed, any  more  than  we  attempt  to  super- 
vise the  use  of  silver  dollars  when  they  are 
obtained  through  the  redemption  of  silver 
certificates.  Silver  bullion  and  ore-bearing 
materials  are  exported  and  imported  and  as 
a  rule  there  is  a  net  importation  of  silver 
into  the  United  States.  There  are  enclosed 
tables  covering  the  exports  and  Imports  of 
silver  bullion  and  ore-bearing  materials  on  a 
monthly  basis  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and 
the  first  7  months  of  1964. 

In  answer  to  question  7,  the  Treasury  pur- 
chased 242,021.37  ounces  of  silver  In  calendar 
ypar  1962;  344.331.14  ounces  in  calendar  year 
1963;  and  241,229.23  ounces  through  July  of 
this  year.  Practically  all  the  silver  pur- 
chased was  that  which  was  contained  as  an 
integral  part  of  gold  deposits. 

The  rate  of  silver  withdrawals  from  the 
Treasury  to  supply  demand  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  you  requested  In  ques- 
tion 8,  amounted  to  674,320.24  ounces  in 
calendar  year  1961;  390,630.15  ounces  In  cal- 
endar year  1962;  6,112,219.75  ounces  in  cal- 
endar year  1963;  and  5,071,673.25  ounces  so 
far  in  1964. 

I  trust  this  will  provide  the  Information 
you  wish.  1 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

Robert  V.  Roosa. 


Reduction  in  silver  bullion  and  silver  dollars  securing  ccrtificaU.t,  by  months,  beginning  June  196S 

[Daily  Treasury  statement  basis] 


Month 


BuUion  released  for  coinage 


Bullion  exchanged  for 
certification 


(Ounces 


Value 


Ounces 


Value 


4.000, 

h.  000. 

1.5.  (KK). 

9.  (liHI 
V),  'Km, 

H.  (XKl, 

'.(.  (*K1. 

5,  'KA 
15.000, 
\h,  IK)0. 

15.  noo. 
14.000. 
11. 1"*), 

l^.  (100, 
19.  IKK1, 


n<H) 

000 
000 

1)00 

(■(HI 
(HKI 
UN) 

OfX) 

ooo 

000 

n<io 

000 
1)00 
000 

ooo 


$-.  171. 
'i.  4M. 

Il.uJf.. 
12.  'tl".*. 

Ill,  ;«.i, 

ti,  4fi4. 

19,  :i9,s, 

19,  3'«. 
19,  :v,«. 
IX.  101. 

14.  2S1. 
2.S,  JT'J, 
24.  .56.5. 


717-  17  I 

f4ti-  4n  ; 

WJ,  38  j 

:i';i.  I-!  I 

2't2  92 
\M  34 

;«ki  62 

fi4fi  46 
9:19  38 
939  38 
939  38 

oin  09 

222.21 
727  26 
6.56.  ,55 


772, 
3,  .591. 

6.  845. 

7.  764. 
3,403, 
1,804. 
3,  572. 
7,281, 
3,688, 
9,  418, 
2,117, 
5,  740, 


481.5 
0.55.  6 
0.56.  5 
,502-7 
615.4 
806.4 
474.6 
678.9 
775.6 
659.  7 
453.8 
999.2 


Silver  inllars 
paid  nut 

(net) 


$998,764 
4.  642.  981 
8.8.^0,174 

10.  038,  9.53 
4,  400, 634 
2, 333, 487 
4,  618,  957 
9,  414,  696 
4,  769,  326 

12, 177,  661 
2,  737,  718 
7, 422,  706 


172.000,000  I      222. 383,  S38  23         56,001,559.9 


72, 406, 057 


«.  896,  577 

•  7,080,350 

S.  439, 125 

3.  ,500. 032 

3.  648. 029 

6, 044,  528 

8,  488,  424 

1,292,172 

,  3,009,297 

21,309,365 

s  (23, 767) 

37, 313 

3,452 

«  (496) 

2  (3,958) 


86,720,443 


'  Public  Law  88-  36  passed  June  4,  1963. 


■  Iiirro:ise. 
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U.S.  exports  and  imporU  of  silver,  by  months,  January  through  July  1964 

[In  troy  ounces] 
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Jgnuary - 

February 

Mvcb 

AprU 

M»y 

June 

Joly 


Exports 


Ore  and  base 
bullion 


21,025 
69,228 
55,132 
51.488 
71,303 
91,764 
65,507 


Bullion 
refined 


3. 881, 498 
5,  214,  897 
3, 295, 987 
8, 375, 380 

2,  785, 047 

3,  519,  504 
4, 674. 370 


Total 


Imports 


Ore  and  base 
bullion 


Bullion 
refined 


3, 902, 523 
5, 284, 126 
3,351,119 
8, 426, 868 
2, 856, 350 
3,611,268 
4, 739,  877 


Total. 


425, 447 


31,746,683 


32, 172, 130 


4, 678, 797 
4,009,460 
4, 028, 941 
I.  896, 889 
4.  533,  471 
3, 132, 244 
4, 165, 664 


26, 445, 466 


713,335 
975, 941 
702. 701 
621, 671 
1,058,904 
622,322 
963.424 


5. 658. 198 


Total 


Net 
(exjKjrts  (+)  or 
imports  (-)) 


5, 392, 132 
4, 985, 401 
4,731,642 
2, 618, 460 
5,  592, 375 
3,754,566 
5,129,088 


32, 103, 664 


-1,489,600 

+288,724 

-1,380,533 

+6,908,406 

-2,736,025 

-143,298 

-389,211 


+68,466 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  exports  and  imports  of  silver,  by  months,  1963 
[In  troy  ounces] 


January. - 
February . 
March. -- 

April 

May 

June 


Exp>orts 


Ore  and  base 
bullion 


July. 


Angu.<!t 

September. 
October... 
November . 
December - 


Total. 


6,394 

108,000 
17, 326 
36,800 
28,100 
18,650 


18,000 
488. 982 

78.  .590 
497,  702 


Bullion 
refined 


1,  297,  644 


2, 054, 195 
2, 454,  '231 
1,  200, 096 
2,517,077 
2, 095, 823 
2, 005, 692 
112.928 
1.179,390 
1,  607,  846 
4.  204,  798 
8.  088.  802 
2,665,633 


Total 


30, 186,  511 


2, 059, 589 
2, 562,  '231 
1.217,422 
2,  553,  877 
2, 123, 923 
2, 024, 342 
112.928 
1, 197,  390 
2,  096,  828 
4.283.388 
8,  586, 5(M 
2,665,633 


Imports 


Ore  and  base 
bullion 


2, 881, 279 
3,  718, 094 
3, 210, 774 

2,  936, 474 
3, 978, 088 
4, 342, 360 
3, 621, 792 

3,  228, 975 
4, 180.  859 
2. 682,  594 
2,  659, 946 

4,  219, 207 


Bullion 
refined 


1,002,818 

864,873 

3,217,007 

1,005,476 

1, 594,  525 

1, 360, 006 

1, 706, 989 

858,426 

1,841,083 

1, 699. 236 

1,112,650 

868,617 


Total 


Net 
(exports  (+)  or 
imports  C-)) 


31,484,055  I  41.660,432 


17, 401. 705 


3, 884, 097 

4,  582,  967 
6. 427,  781 
3, 941, 950 

5,  572, 613 
5, 972, 365 
5, 328, 781 
4. 087, 401 
6,021.942 
4,381,830 
3.  772,  596 
5. 087, 824 


59, 062, 137 


-1,824,608 
-2,020,736 
-5,210,359 
-1,388,073 
-3,448,690 
-3.948.013 
-5,216,853 
-2.890,011 
-3,925,114 
-96,442 
+4, 813, 908 
-2, 422, 191 


-27,578,082 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Treasury's  holdings  of  silver  bullion  and  dollars,  1960-63  and  Sept.  3,  1964 


Silver  bullion  backing  silver 
certificates 


End  of  calendar  year- 

1960 -. 

1961 

1962 - 

1963 

Sept.  3, 1964 

Total  decrease. 


Ounces 


1,741.8.^9.33.5.5 
1,730,539.335.5 
1,6.54,494.335.4 
1.  ,532.  538,  .548. 6 
1,382.873,446.3 


Other  silver  bullion 


Silver  dollars  backing 
silver  certificates 


Dollars 


Ounces 


Dollars 


Ounces 


Dollars 


Total  ounces        Total  dollars 


2,2.52,075,098.77 
2,  -237,  464. 997. 77 
2, 139, 144. 189.  75 
1.981.463.980.59 
1.787,957,585.88 


123, 528,  745. 3 
28,  457, 383. 6 
36,987,896.9 
25,223,063.6 
21,092,766.4 


88, 899, 932. 12 
24,183.871,64 
30. 478. 599. 35 
18,802,183.90 
19,761,663.91 


124, 862. 183. 9 

101,039.7'29.6 

73. 642, 576-  3 

22,097,981.1 

2.279,921.3 


Decrease 


Ounces 


161. 437.970 

130.637,226 

95, 214,  644 

28,  571, 127 

2, 947, 77" 


1, 990. 230, 264.  7 
1.860,036,448.7 
1,765,124,806.6 
1,  679, 859, 593. 3 
1,406.236,134.0 


2,  502.  413,  005. 89; 
2, 392, 286. 095. 41  i 
2,  264, 837.  433. 10 
2,028,837.291.49 
1,810,667,026.79 


Dollars 


130, 193, 816. 0 

94.911,640-1 

185, 265, 215. 3 

173, 613, 459. 3 


583, 984, 130. 7 


110,126,910.48 
127,  448, 662. 31 
236,000,141.61 
218,170,264.70 


691,745,979.10 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  in  my  speech  I  recommended  that 
the  Treasury  set  aside  a  specific  amount 
of  silver  in  ounces  for  defense  purposes. 

I  wish  now  to  point  out  the  reasoning 
for  this,  or  the  reasons  behind  it;  and 
I  can  do  it  very  simply  by  quoting  from 
one  or  two  statements  made  by  Under 
Secretary  Roosa  in  answering  my  letter. 

The  first  thing  he  said  was: 

The  rate  of  silver  withdrawals  from  the 
Treasury  to  supply  demand  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  you  requested  In 
question  8,  amounted  to  674,320.24  oimces 
in  calendar  year  1961;  890,630.15  ounces  In 
calendar  year  1962;  6,112,219.75  ounces  In 
calendar  year  1963;  and  5,071,673.25  ounces 
so  far  in  1964. 

Thereby  showing  that  there  has  been 
at  least  an  increase  of  10  times  between 
1961  and  to  date  in  the  demand  by  other 
governmental  agencies  for  silver  supplies 
held  by  the  Treasury.  These  are  largely 
used,  for  example,  in  batteries,  photo- 
graphic supplies,  and  in  defense  needs, 
including  the  Polaris  submarine. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  imless  we 
do  something  about  setting  a  supply  of 
silver  aside  for  defense  needs,  we  are 
suddenly  going  to  find  ourselves  trapped 
in  the  position  where  we  do  not  have 
enough  production  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  to  even  supply  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country. 

So  long  as  we  have  a  supply  on  hand 
of  silver  presently  available  in  the  Treas- 
ury, it  seems  to  me  to  be  nonsense  not 
to  set  aside  some  portion  of  this  silver 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Interior  Department  came  out 
today  to  have  a  study  made  to  meet  the 
Department  of  Interior's  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  minerals  to  meet  industrial  and  stra- 
tegic needs  of  the  Nation  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

So  the  Interior  Department  itself  is 
aware  of  this  situation. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  speech,  the 
Treasury  informed  me  in  April  of  1964 
that  we  had  enough  silver  to  take  care 
of  coinage  requirements  until  1972.    And 


even  though  we  were  experiencing  coin 
shortages  in  AprU  of  this  year,  the  prob- 
lem has  now  become  much  worse.  The 
Treasury  has  now  embarked  on  a  crash 
program  to  supply  enough  coins  for  the 
country.  This,  they  hope,  will  offset  the 
shortage.  They  plan  to  double  produc- 
tion from  4.3  biUion  coins  in  fiscal  1964 
to  8  billion  in  fiscal  1965.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important.  This  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  things  that  we  must  do 
through  the  mint— provide  enough  coins 
to  be  able  to  supply  the  American  pubUc 
with  their  needs. 

After  the  Treasury  stopped  their  out- 
right market  sales  in  November  1961, 
the  outflow  of  silver  from  their  stocks 
still  continued  to  increase.  During  the 
calendar  year  1963,  this  outflow  doubled 
from  calendar  year  1962.  It  does  not 
take  a  mathematical  genius  to  determine 
that  the  Treasury  will  be  out  of  silver 
for  coinage  purposes,  or  perhaps  for  any 
other  purpose,  long  before  1972.  Some 
reliable  sources  estimate  that  it  may 
happen  as  early  as  1966. 
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Our  dome  tic  production  of  silver  con- 
tinues to  ser  ously  lag  behind  our  domes- 
tic consum]  ition.  The  United  States 
consumes  si :  times  more  silver  than  it 
can  produce  uid  production  continues  to 
decrease  wHle  consumption  increases. 
Throughout  the  world  the  problem  is 
nearly  as  ucute.  World  consumption 
continues  to  exceed  world  production  by 
a  2-to-l  mai  irln.  In  fact,  the  1963  world 
production  Igures  were  210.5  million 
ounces  while  the  consumption  of  the 
United  Statis  alone  was  221.3  million 
oimces,  or  uore  than  the  entire  world 
production. 

The  U.S.  '  Treasury  continues  to  serve 
as  the  "barg)  lin  basement"  for  the  world. 
And.  I  am  tiilklng  about  their  supply  of 
silver.  The  Treasury  holds  the  price  of 
silver  at  aboat  $1.29  an  ounce  by  selling 
Its  silver  ut  der  the  guise  of  redeeming 
silver  certlfcates.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  thwarted  in  this  manner. 
For  Instance ,  during  1963  the  Treasury 
Imported  59  062,137  ounces  of  silver,  but 
exported  3  ,484,055  ounces.  Through 
July  of  19M  we  have  imported  32,103,- 
664  ounces,  I  ut  we  have  exported  32.172,- 
130  ounces.  Thus,  through  July  of  this 
year,  we  ha^  e  actually  sold,  during  1964, 
68,466  ounces  more  silver  to  foreign 
countries  thui  we  have  purchased  from 
them.  Whs  t  kind  of  idiotic  nonsense  is 
this?  Why  are  we  selling  more  silver 
abroad  tluui  we  are  importing?  The 
answer  is  sin  iple — it  seems  to  me,  at  least. 
The  Treasiu  y  is  trsring  to  hold  the  price 
at  $1.29.  T  ley  are  trying  to  avoid  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  there  were 
plenty  of  sil  'er  in  the  Treasury,  it  might 
work;  but  (dth  our  rapidly  dwindling 
supply,  it  be  comes  dangerous.  The  rea- 
son that  tht  Treasury  continues  to  keep 
the  price  dcwn  Is  that  they  fear  a  rise 
in  price  wculd  cause  our  coins  to  be 
melted  dowa  for  their  silver  content. 
Obviously,  coins  are  already  being 
hocupded — Q-esham's  law  is  already  be- 
ginning to  yperate.  The  thrust  of  my 
remarks  toe  Eiy  is  that  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  t  le  basic  issue.  We  will  only 
be  able  to  )roduce  more  silver  in  this 
country  wh«  a  we  allow  the  price  of  silver 
to  se^  its  p  rice  in  the  market. 

I  do  not  1  lave  any  "pat"  answer  as  to 
how  this  n  ay  be  handled.  But  I  do 
have  a  coup  e  of  suggestions  which  might 
be  of  real  uj  e  in  trying  to  solve  the  silver 
problem.  I  nslst  that  we  must  face  our 
problems  n<  w,  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Instead  of  \  siting  until  our  silver  Is  all 
gone.  We  tught  at  least  to  be  able  to 
sit  down  w  th  the  authorities,  to  bring 
this  problei  i  out  into  the  open,  and  to 
try  to  find  s  >me  rational  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Only  toda  7  the  Department  of  Interior 
annoimced  1 1  program  which  it  described 
as  designed  to  alleviate  the  silver  short- 
age and  sti^Qulate  domestic  production. 
I  ask  unanl  nous  consent  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  relea  te  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered!  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMTBUOB  Tai^bs  AcnoN  To  Expand  Sttfplibs 
or  SiLvn 
The  Depar^ent  of  the  Interior  announced 
today  that  ^  Ib  taking  action  to  forestall 


a  possible  shortage  of  silver  and  to  expand 
supplies  of  silver  for  essential  national  de- 
fense and  civilian  requirements,  such  as 
rocket  and  Jet  aircraft  construction. 

A  special  study,  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  on  Instructions  from  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  reveals: 

New  uses  for  silver  In  solid  fuel  rockets, 
supersonic  Jets,  and  special  purpose  batteries, 
added  to  conventional  strategic  uses,  make 
any  shortage  of  silver  a  potential  threat  to 
national  security. 

While  domestic  mines  have  produced  an 
average  of  only  34  million  troy  ounces  an- 
nually over  the  past  5  years,  average  domestic 
consumption  over  the  same  period  has  been 
106  million  troy  ounces  annually,  over  three 
times  the  volume  of  production  from  mines. 

From  60  to  65  percent  of  silver  from  domes- 
tic sources  is  derived  as  a  byproduct  from 
processing  ores  mined  principally  for  their 
lead,  zinc,  or  copper  content.  The  report 
stated  that,  as  a  result,  increased  silver  prices 
cannot  be  wholly  effective  In  stimulating 
silver  output. 

The  Nation's  principal  foreign  suppliers  of 
silver — Canada,  Mexico,  and  Pera — also  ob- 
tain moet  of  their  silver  as  a  byproduct  of 
other  mining  activity.  Also,  the  free  world 
has  been  a  deficit  sliver  supply  area  for  5 
years.  With  the  outlook  for  continued  short- 
age. Imports  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a  likely 
solution. 

To  meet  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
primary  responsibility  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  minerals  to  meet  the  industrial 
and  strategic  needs  of  the  Nation  as  effec- 
tively as  poesible.  Secretary  Udall  has: 

Directed  the  OflQce  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion— after  he  consulted  with  appropriate 
congressional  committees — to  increase  the 
percentage  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
from  a  current  ma.ximum  of  50  percent  to  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  new  private 
silver  exploration  ventures. 

Instructed  the  Office  of  Minerals  and  Solid 
Fuels  to  determine  potential  silver  supplies 
available  to  meet  mobilization  needs  and  to 
develop  Information  needed  to  establish  an 
adequate  mobilization  base. 

Ordered  the  Geological  Survey  to  Initiate 
a  reconnaissance  program  to  outline  favor- 
able areas  for  the  occiurence  of  near-surface, 
high-silver  deposits  in  Nevada.  Initial  work 
will  entail  geologic  mapping  and  geothermal 
reconnaissance.  Later  studies  will  utilize  ex- 
perimental methods  and  techniques,  and  may 
Include  physical  exploration  of  promising 
areas. 

Directed  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  place  par- 
ticvilar  emphasis  on  silver  In  mining  and 
metallurgical  research  and  also  In  its  nation- 
wide resource  evaluation  investigations. 

"We  Intend  to  make  every  effort  to  insure 
a  sliver  supply  adequate  to  the  Nation's 
needs,"  Secretary  Udall  said.  "Developments 
are  being  watched  closely  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  giving  top  priority  to  all  aspects  of 
the  silver  situation." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
gist  of  this  announcement  is  that  they 
propose  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  by  the  Offlce 
of  Minerals  Exploration  from  50  to  75 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  new  private 
silver  ventures.  This  proposal  would  not 
affect  the  price,  mind  you;  it  would  mere- 
ly increase  the  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  finding  new  supplies. 
We  will  have  to  wait  to  get  the  opinions 
of  the  mining  experts  to  see  how  mean- 
ingful this  proposal  may  be.  However, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  between 
various  silver  interests  over  this  issue. 
In  recent  hearings,  the  spokesmen  for 
the  silver  users  contended  that  new  do- 
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mestic  silver  production  couM  not  hn 
stimulated  even  if  the  price  of  sUvpt 
doubled.  This  is  disputed  by  minlM 
experts.  The  Treasury,  quite  arSf 
has  said  it  does  not  really  know. 

I  hope  that  this  latest  proposal  will 
be  of  help,  but  I  must  point  out  that  it 
still  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  No  matter 
how  much  Government  assistance  a 
miner  gets,  he  still  must  market  his  prod- 
uct. If  he  cannot  market  hfe  product 
at  the  current  market  price,  then  we 
have  not  really  solved  anything,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  Federal  money  we  may  put 
into  it. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  if  additional 
silver  supplies  are  discovered  through 
this  stimulation,  it  will  take  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  before  production 
can  be  obtained,  even  if  a  price  rise  made 
such  production  profitable. 

As  I  stated,  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
Interior  Department's  actions  will  be 
helpful  to  the  production  of  additional 
silver  supplies.  But  I  would  siKpect  that 
it  may  be  more  calculated  to  obtain  votes 
for  western  Democratic  Senators  now 
in  tough  races  for  reelection. 

I  say  this  deliberately.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  not  tried  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  fundamental  problem. 
That  problem  is  that  one  cannot  get  mar- 
keted additional  supplies  of  silver  until 
such  time  as  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand has  operated,  the  price  if  silver 
has  gone  up,  and  thereby  stimulated  the 
production  of  additional  silver.  In  the 
meantime,  while  we  are  doing  that,  we 
may  devise  some  system  to  helji  out  with 
problems  which  this  will  create  in  our 
coinage  problem  which  we  are  now  fac- 
ing. 

RELIEF     OF     NORA     ISABELLA 
SAMUELLI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yesterday 
ordered  that  two  private  claim  bills,  S. 
2413  and  S.  2414,  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli  be  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  wish  to  say 
that  he  had  introduced  the  bills  on  De- 
cember 20,  1963.  for  himself  and  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs  and 
Mr.  Keating],  and  is  very  glad  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  their  en- 
actment. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  had  also  introduced  a  bill  on  this 
subject,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  search  out  the  facts  and  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  bills. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  has  also  joined  from  the  beginning 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Senators  to  assure 
fair  and  proper  relief  for  Miss  Samuelli. 
Also,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  has  been  in  touch  with  the  com- 
mittee, expressing  his  support  for  these 
bills. 

Because  of  their  deep  interest  and  help 
on  this  case,  the  Senator  fronj  Kentucky 
has  asked  me  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senator  Dodd,  Senator 
Pell,  and  Senator  Hartke  be  added  as 
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«,«nonsors  of  S.  2413  and  S.  2414  when 
S?bills  are  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

^j>jOURNMENT  UNTIL   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

jjr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  soeciflc  request  of  the  leadership,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  untU  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  withhold 

his  motion?  „     ,,      r,     .J     4.     T 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Before  the  motion  is 
made  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  tomorrow, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
jBRi]  shall  have  the  right  to  the  floor 
and  be  privileged  to  continue  his  speech 
after  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
morning  business  has  been  concluded? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  After  morning  busi- 
ness has  been  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Before  the  motion  to 
adjourn  is  renewed.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  the  country  to  the 
significance  of  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  this  action  is 
being  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
leadership.  It  is  now  almost  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Generally,  the  Senate 
convenes  at  12  o'clock  noon.  But  the 
Senate  leadership  wishes  to  have  the 
Senate  convene  an  hour  earlier  tomor- 
row. We  are  very  glad  to  conform  to 
this  request. 

The  Record  will  bear  out  the  fact  that 
we  who  are  opposed  to  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfleld  amendment  were  ready  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  Javits-McCarthy- 
Humphrey  substitute  on  Monday  instead 
of  Tuesday,  but  the  leadership  foimd  it 
Impossible  to  get  a  group  together  on 
Monday  and  so  asked  to  have  the  vote 
go  over  until  Tuesday.  We  have  made 
every  effort  to  be  cooperative. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  fine  address  today.  He 
has  given  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  references,  I  take  it, 
are  basically  drawn  from  Madison's 
journal  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
such  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate that  I  believe  that  tomorrow  he 
should  have  a  much  larger  attendance  of 
Senators  listen  to  him  than  has  been 
his  lot  today.  It  will  be  fully  within  the 
realm  of  cooperation,  which  we  have  al- 
ways shown,  to  have  invited  to  the  meet- 
ing tomorrow  a  large  number — indeed,  a 
quorum — of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  hear  the  excellent  address  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  Senators  will 
be  in  attendance  throughout  the  day  to- 
morrow, so  that  they  may  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  certain  other  Senators.  I  thought 
that  in  all  honesty  I  should  make  this 


statement  tonight,  so  that  Senators 
should  not  proceed  to  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  should  perform  their 
duties  while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illtnois.  Au- 
diences are  measured  by  quality,  not  by 
quantity.  Whenever  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  is  on  the  fioor  lis- 
tening, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
as  good  as  having  a  full  attendance  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  motion  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  tha  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  17,  1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


New,  Noah  C. 
Pytko.  Albert  R. 
UlUch,  Gerald  L. 
Morgan,  James  L 
Drury,  John  W 
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Swords,  John  J. 
McCloskey,  Donald  V. 
SulUvEoi,  Ralph  E. 
Paradis,  Eugene  J. 
Hudson,  Floyd  G. 


NOMrNATlONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the   following   for   permanent   appointment 
to  the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

To  be  lieutenants 

Robert  A.  Ganse 

David  V.  Siblla 

James  H.  Allred 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Stephen  Z.  Bezuk  Allan  Jenks 

David  G.  Hlckerson       Ned  C.  Austin 
Gerald  W.  Hohmann     James  J.  Llum 
Richard  H.  Allbrltton   Bruce  L.  McCartney 
Prank  H.  Branca  Larry  L.  Lewis 

Richard  A.  Rader  Ronald  K.  Brewer 

William  L.  Newton,  HI  Jeffrey  G.  Carlen 
Edward  R.  Dohrman     David  L.  Des  Jardlns, 
Christopher  E.  Krusa        Jr. 
Richard  P.  Williamson  Gordon  E.  Mills 
Richard  J.  De  Rycke 

To  be  ensigns 

William  R.  Klesse  Gary  E.  Rorvlg 

Gerald  M.  Ward  Bobby  D.  Edwards 

WUliam  S.  Plank  Donald  R.  Rich 

Richard  V.  C'Connell  Marshall  A.  Levltan 

Philip  L.  Richardson  A.  David  Schuldt 

Ralph  H.  Rhudy  George  M.  Ensign 

Walter  S.  Simmons  Richard  M.  Petryczan- 
Prederlck  G.  Paulsen         ko 

Jeffrey  L.  Gammon  Clifford  A.  Wells 

Peter  K.  Relchert  Floyd  S.  Ito 
Ellis  G.  Campbell,  III 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robinson,  Gus  King.  Charles  F..  Jr. 

Head,  Ralph  M.  Kurowskl,  Anthony  R. 

Sears,  Redford  D.  Davis,  Joseph  L. 

Harris,  LeRoy  C.  Jr.     Horn,  James  A. 
McCutchan,  Robert  C.  Runyan,  Clair  "F" 
Curmnlngs,  William  M.  Magruder,  Bruce,  Jr. 
Bodley,  Charles  H.         Gately,  William  F.,  Jr. 
Kelly,  James  P.  Barry,  Richard  S. 

HoUcky,  Joseph  J.         Scharnberg,  George  R. 
Johnson,  Robert  L.       Pearcy,  Eddie  E. 
McNeely,  Robert  L.       Tucker,  Chester  E. 
Summers,  Theodore      Nllsen,  George  H. 
Klrby.  Edward  K.  Green,  Thomas  N. 

Stevens,  Thomas  J.      SchlmmenU,  Joseph 
Alison,  James  C.  A. 

Haney,  James  M.  Steinway,  Robert  A. 

Estes,  Donald  E.  Mazzuca,  Paul,  Jr. 

Knight.  Frederic  S.       Whltebread.  Robert  C. 
Scharfen.  John  C.         Reed,  Jack  L. 
Santee,  Robert  E.  Schreier,  William  J. 

Blagg,  RusseU  E.  White,  William  J. 

Smith,  Donald  H.         Miller,  Robert  T. 


Fredericks,  Harold  D.  Counselman,  John  D. 
Davis,  William  J.  G'Keefe.  Keith 

Dawson,  Thomas  E.      Harrell,  James  E. 
Fox,  George  C.  Kavaklch,  Nicholas 

Hunt.  Forest  J.  Rudzls,  Edwin  M. 

Shutler,  Philip  D.  Stemple,  James  W. 

Galbralth.  Thomas  H.  Snelllng,  Edward  W. 
Arkland,  Ezra  H.  Moore,  Ben  A.,  Jr. 

Jesse,  WlUlam  L.  Mulr,  Joseph  E. 

KUefoth,  George  C.      RUgglero,  Alexander 
Belbustl,  Albert  F.  S. 

Timmes,  Edward  A.      Schryver,  Hugh  C,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Parks  H.         Gastrock.  Joseph  K., 
Steed,  Robert  B.  Ill 

Pletl,  Jerome  N.  Crocker.  William  G. 

Walsh,  John  J.  Hanlon.  Edmund  W. 

Henry,  Kenneth  W.      Morrow,  Richard  C. 
Tardlf,  Donald  W.         Fields,  Paul  R. 
Lucy,  Robert  M.  Brimmer,  Donald  R. 

Snow,  Melvln  W.  Sharon,  Donald  W. 

Crowley.  Richard  W.    Jones.  £>onald  R. 
Waldrop,  Floyd  H.         Stuart,  Vaughn  R. 
Cothran,  Charles  A.      Cahlll,  John  J.  H. 
Vernon,  Thomas  E.      Oallman,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Jack  W.  Phelps,  Laurence  M., 

Bunnell,    Charles    P..     Jr. 

Jr.  Werner,  Robert  F. 

Pearson.  Martin  Wlrth.  LeRoy  K. 

Holt,  Edward  Y.,  Jr.      Dickey,  Robert  R.,  Ill 
Evans,  Donald  L.,  Jr.    Collins.  Edward  E. 
Murphree,  Thomas  E.  Kenyon,  Jorls  F. 
Flores,  James  R.  Nolan,  Jack  L. 

Jaworskl,  Edmund  W.  Carey,  Richard  E. 
Puckett,  Eugene  R.       Hall.  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Westerman,  Jack  Coffman,  Harold  L. 

Schneeman,  Charles  J., Utter.  Leon  N. 

Jr.  Altken.  Hugh  S. 

Young,  Edwin  M.  Adams,  Nate  L.,  II 

Carper,  Esten  C,  Jr.      Scott.  Kenneth  M. 

Uffelman,  Paul  R.         Doezma.  Richard  M. 
Vosmlk.  Joseph  M,        Duncan,  Edward  F. 

Brady,  Byron  P.  Starek,  Robert  H. 

Marovisek,  Lawrence    Hermes,  Jack  M. 
A.  Kelley.  David  D..  Jr. 

Mooney,  Arthur  R.       Newton.  Mlnard  P.,  Jr. 

Carldakls.  George         Williams,  Kenneth  C. 

Eykyn,  Richard  G.        He  trick.  Lawrence  W. 

Marlowe.  William  H.     McClure.  Mack  R. 

Gardner,  Marvin  D.       Heyer,  Wallace  A. 

Cummlngs,  Brian  J.     Mason,  Ronald  A. 

Purdum,  Frederick  K.  Winter,  Robert  M. 

Masterpool.  William  J.Balzer.  George  T. 

Erlckson,  Loren  T.        Brown,  Dale  L. 

Young,  James  R.  Wayerskl.  Joseph  R., 

Post,  Robert  J.  Jr. 

Smith,  Robert  N.  Tlef,  Francis  W. 

Hess,  John  J.  Cooney.  Orville  D. 

DuCharm.  Roy  M.         Doster,  Grover  C,  Jr. 

Damm.  Raymond  C.     Cole,  Doyle  H. 

Van  Cleve,  Roy  B.         Engesser,  Robert  B. 

Murphy,  Edward  S.      Lundln.  Herbert  V. 

Roeder,  Raymond  E.,   Mooney,  Thomas  O. 
Jr.  Osserman,  Stanley  J. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.    Cory.  Orle  E. 

Hlttlnger,  Francis  R.,  Geddes,  David  G. 
Jr.  Fuller,  George  E. 

Garm,  Philip  J.  Troxler,  George  W. 

Trapnell,  Nicholas  M.,  Kelly,  Hercules  R.,  Jr. 
Jr.  Vogt.  Timothy  S. 

Deptula,  Edwin  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Stallknecht,  Edward 

S. 
Canzonleri,  Jack  V. 
Ragsdale,  Evleo 
Davis,  Paul  L. 
Anthony,  Robert  J. 
Closson,  Robert  E.  L. 
Ely,  Richard  O. 
Dawes,  Henry  T. 
Buckley,  Roger  D. 


Dwlgglns,  William  M. 
Self,  John  L. 
Rapp.  John  A. 
Ziellnskl,  Edward  L. 
Pyles,  Howard  E. 
Livingston,  Charles  R. 
Blass,  Lytton  F. 
Roberts,  Heiur  G. 
Varley,  WUllam  J. 
Bailey.  Jack  F. 
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William  D..  66538A. 
T..  73562A. 
F.,  50360A. 
C,  49741A. 
R.,  66553A. 
B.,  49742A. 
66510A. 
M..  e6487A. 
Jackl  C,  4g743A. 
A..  66831  A. 
Oerald  G.,  SISOQA. 
Robert  D.,  74326A. 
ftobert  A..  72475A. 
W.,  n,  58830A. 
T..  ni,  51495A. 
WiUace  B.,  63132A. 
G.,  67231A. 
P.,  74327A. 
J.,  7e204A. 
v.,  58872A. 
E.,  in,  66707A. 
Kfenneth  B.,  5147gA. 
Ljmn  D.,  71753A. 
M.,  66611  A. 
B.,  Jr.,  66666A. 
,  Rtissell  W.,  58g74A. 
Oiarlw  W.,  7432gA. 

J.,  66837A. 
Jfiseph  A.,  63104A. 
J.,  67058A. 
F..  58934A. 
Sdward  A.,  Jr..  589 56 A. 

L..  Jr.,  55077A. 
Daniel  E..  72959A. 
Vi  llUam,  Jr.,  66955A. 
;  ames  L.,  72478A. 
Donald  O.,  51459A. 
Kenneth  B.,,  60239 A. 
C,  66013  A. 
K.,  71890A. 
H.,  Jr.,  66483A. 
L.,  e2885A. 
Mdvln  A.,  55253A. 
D.,  66858A. 
Jamee  R.,  Jr.,  67061A. 
R..  67038A. 
D.,  62441A. 
Clfude  F.,  68873A. 
:  toxalene  E.,  72479W. 
J  LTtXiro  F.,  66751A. 
PqUUp  H.,  66740A. 
L.,  66756A. 
K..  72962A. 
Charles  B.,  71891A. 
David  C,  4g745A. 
Dennis  L.,  61878A. 
Henry  J.,  61684A. 
James  R.,  72480A. 
John  P.,  7 1892 A. 
Joseph  C.  63203A. 
Kenneth  C.  66466 A. 
Paul  M..  71S33A. 
Paul  W.,  51460A. 
Richard  N.,  58925A. 
Roger  L.,  73554A. 
Wilbur  E..  54878A. 
William  H.,  62379A. 

M..  72481A. 
Nicholas  J..  61883A. 
R.,  72482A. 
W.,  71895A. 
,  Bradley  D..  74338A. 
R4ynaIdo  A.,  51528A. 
Frank  J.,  66855 A. 
Valter  W.,  Jr.,  50231A. 
Edward  D.,  58975 A. 
4ndrew  J.  M.,  66369A. 
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Amer,  Harold  L.,  55010A. 
Ameson,  David  P.,  49746A. 
Amett,  Ronald  E.,  66552A. 
Arnold.  Glenwood,  71897A. 
Arnold,  Robert  L..  74342 A. 
Arnold,  Thomas  P.,  72483A. 
Arrowood,  William  D..  70995A. 
Artman,  James  B..  50995 A. 
Artman,  Thomas  G.,  66533A. 
Asbury,  Larry  K.,  49747A. 
Asplnwall,  Robert  L.,  66591  A. 
Attwood,  Guy  E..  66537A. 
Authier,  Arthur  W.,  71516A. 
Avent,  Edward  W.,  III.  66472A. 
Axelton,  Larry  E.,  72966A. 
Babineau,  Alphee  A.,  51409A. 
Baca,  Ores  C,  73558A. 
Baccus,  Euell  B..  72967A. 
Bache,  Alexander  D.,  47762A. 
Bache.  Richard  F..  66583A. 
Bacik.  Joseph  D.,  72485 A. 
Balles,  Onnle  L.,  Jr.,  71517A. 
Bailey,  William  D.,  Jr..  51645A. 
Balr,  Richard  C.  74352A. 
Balrd,  Bennett  D.,  50290A. 
Baird,  Charles  N.,  66558A. 
Baker,  Hugh  H..  72969A. 
Baker,  James  W.,  66416A. 
Baker,  William  E.,  72253A. 
Baldwin.  Edwin  L..  67199A. 
Baldwin.  Virgil  L.,  66746A. 
Ball,  Harold  R..  Jr.,  72763A. 
Ballance,  Robert  O.  Jr..  74357  A. 
Ballard.  Thurman  A.,  66705A. 

Ballentine.  George  D.,  51602A. 
Banish,  Robert  J.,  66516A. 
Banks,  Jimmy  E..  66398A. 

Bannach,  Robert  J.,  66790A. 
Banta,  John  W..  73562A, 
Barbero,  Albert  L..  49749A. 
Barden,  Howard  L..  50243A. 
Barlnowskl.  Robert  G  .  74362A. 

Barker.  Cole  W.,  73563A. 

Barker,  Joseph  K.,  62324A 

Barker,  William  L..  66897A 

Barndt,  Stephen  E.,  66824A 

Barnes.  George  W..  66783A. 

Barnes,  Ronald  C,  71518A. 

Barnes,  Walter  J..  49752A. 

Barnett,  Arnold  J.,  66988A. 

Barnette,  Benjamin  H.,  Jr..  74364A. 

Barnhelser.  Bruce  L.,  49753A. 

Barr,  James  V.,  59075A. 

Barrett.  Kenneth  L..  Jr..  66467A. 

Barrioe,  Julius  A.,  53882A. 

Barrow,  Claude  N.,  66601A. 

Barry,  Joseph  G.,  66638A. 

Barthelmas,  William  J..  Jr.,  61819A. 

Bartlett,  Donald  A.,  63106A. 

Bartlett.  Henry  C.  Jr..  71899A. 

Bartlett.  Leslie  J..  71654A. 

Bartlett,  Ralph  E.,  73565A. 

Hartley,  Loren  E.,  61830A. 

Bartofi.  John  E..  66822A. 

Basic.  Nora  M.,  66958W. 

Bassett.  Wayne  R.,  66445 A. 

Basso,  Ronald  J..  67046 A. 

Bates.  David  B..  71900A. 

Bath.  William  J.,  71188A. 

Batson,  Don  T..  55021A. 

Battey,  Frederick  S  .  62825 A. 

Baumgartner,  Thomas  H..  66755 A. 

Beaghen,  Thomas  W.,  72254A. 

Beamer,  Harold  F.,  72255A. 

Beasley,  Horace  G.,  74372 A. 

Beasley,  Larry  P..  71655A. 

Becker,  John  N.  F.  G  ,  66803A. 

Becker,  Kenneth  R..  74374A. 

Becker,  Robert  W.,  66703A. 

Beckett,  Roderick  G.,  71901A. 

Beckmann.  Frank  L..  Jr  .  72973.^.. 

Beerman.  Raymond  O  ,  63557 A. 

Beers.  Larry  D.,  73567A. 

Beggs.  Lavern  D  .  67041A. 

Belcher,  Robert  A..  58955A. 

Belella,  Carlos  A.,  553 lOA. 

Bell.  William  D..  72256A. 

Belles,  Robert  G..  72975A. 

Belsom.  Cletus  A.,  55264A. 

Belt.  Charles  D.,  71190A. 

Benlch.  Keith  E.,  66929A. 


Benjou,  Paul,  71902A. 
Bennett,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  74377A. 
Bennlson,  Thomas  C.  55064A. 
Benoit,  George  L.,  67228A. 
Benshoof ,  William  B.,  66737A. 
Bentley.  David  M.,  66387 A. 
Bentley,  James  H.,  74381A. 
Benzlnger.  Albert  H.,  66901A. 
Berardo.  Arthur  M.,  Jr..  74382A 
Berg.  Johnny  L.,  62400A. 
Berg.  Robert  M.,  63206A. 
Bergh,  Palmer  A..  Jr.,  60364A. 
Berkey,  John  W..  72257 A. 
Berman.  Morton  B.,  58874A. 
Bernado,  Robert  F.,  73369 A. 
Bemler,  Leon  V.,  67000A. 
Berroth,  Karl  G.,  Jr..  74385A. 
Berry,  John  K.  D..  61891A. 
Berry,  John  T.,  51480A. 
Berry,  Ronald  L.,  67204A. 
Bertva,  John  T.,  74387 A. 
Berube,  Jean  P.,  Jr.,  67107A. 
Bettenhausen,  A.,  Jr.,  71903A. 
Beyea,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  49754A. 
Richer,  William  N.,  49755A. 
Biddison,  Larry  A.,  67158A. 
Biehn,  Paul  T..  74389A. 
Blelinski,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  49756A. 
Biery.  Alvln  E.,  63151A. 
Biggs.  James  L.,  61735A. 
Biggs.  Samuel  S..  72488A. 
Blgham,  Larry  J.,  55070A. 
Bllby.  Rollins  E.,  66761A. 
Bilhelmer.  Richard  S..  72258A. 
Blltunas.  Roman,  55309A. 
Bilodeau,  Lawrence  M..  66403Ai 
Binford.  Richard  L..  49757A. 
Bingham,  Jack  E..  71904A. 
Bird.  Edward  A..  Jr.,  67191A. 
Birt.  Joseph  A.,  72269A. 
Bishop.  Henry  J.,  55071A. 
Bishop.  James  C,  Jr.,  49758A. 
Bishop,  Roger  H.,  62330A. 
Bishop,  Warren  E.,  74390A. 
Bissey,  Robert  O.,  66771A. 
Bltner.  Ludle  W.,  72765A. 
Bitney.  Gerald  R..  66898A.         ; 
Bjornson,  Donald  P..  59081A.  , 
Black,  Harrison  E.,  Jr.,  66950A.! 
Black.  Herbert  T.,  Jr.,  51407A. 
Black,  Walter  D.,  HI.  62346A.   , 
Black.  William  J.,  76334A.         ; 

Blackwell.  Nathan  C.  66930A. 

Blagg,  Harold  D.,  66652A. 

Blake,  Gary  R..  66852A. 

Blake,  Gerald  A,  49759A. 

Blake,  John  C,  55006A. 

Blake,  Roy  G.,  51536A. 

Blanks.  Clifton  D..  76681A. 

Blast,  Donald  E.,  71905A. 

Blatchley.  William  M.,  50186Ai, 

Bloom,  Gordon  E..  51658A. 

Bloom,  James  M.,  72979A.        \ 

Bloomfleld.  Robert  E..  74395AJ 

Bock.  Robert  W..  72491A.  f 

Bohart,  Donald  O.,  671 14A.      i 

Bohlander,  Robert  G..  67187A. 

Bohlen.  George  A..  62473A. 

Bolen.  Clyde  T.,  Jr..  51603A. 

Boles.  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  62401A. 

BoUnger.  James  F.,  66598A. 

BoUenbach.  Merle  E.,  74399A. 

Bollert,  Dale  W.,  66373A. 

Bollinger,  John  H.,  73575A. 

Bond,  Charles  W.,  49760A. 

Bond.  Robert  L..  72980A. 

Bonham.  Arthur  E..  63155A. 

Bonner,  Albert  A.,  Ill,  58879A.! 

Bonner,  John  A..  Jr.,  66531A.   ' 

Bonner,  William  T.,  Jr..  73577A. 

Boone.  Roy  H.,  67124A. 

Boothe.  Edward  M.,  67165A.     ; 

Bopp.  Charles  E..  74401A.  { 

Bopp.  Delwin  K.,  62384A.  I , 

Borden.  Andrew  G..  Jr..  62382A. 

Borel.  James  C.  72492A. 

Boss,  William  H.,  66949A. 

Bosselmann.  Walter  E.,  Jr..  68700A. 

Boswell,  Frederic  B.,  66501A. 

Bourgeois,  William  J..  Jr..  66g21A. 

Bowen,  Billy  M.,  62859A. 
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_,,—„.  Boyce  D.,  67102A. 
S!!S.  AJan  W.,  67103A. 
»SS?^j^esP..66923A. 
J^S;  Oscar  E.68^A. 
Bowman,  Larry  L..  66924A. 
B!jSan.  Peter  R..  72766A. 
?2^  Wilfred  R..72493A. 
S^Tc7ArletI..72260A. 
SS.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  71520A. 
S  Charles  P.,  HI,  49761A. 

iSlnU.  Gerald  D..  63102A. 
5!J«.  Richard  C.  63097A. 
Brack"  Robert  V..  61737A. 
Sn,  William  C,  71 195A. 
SS^kett,  William  R..  Jr.,  59102A. 
Bradbury.  John  N..  72495A. 
iSdford.  Robert  D..  7H96A. 
iSey.  Frederick  W..  Jr.,  66813A. 
iradley.  James  D.,66360A. 
Bradley,  John  B.,  49762A. 
Bradley,  Vaynus  D..  67197A. 
iSdshaw.  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  59023A. 
Brady.  Conal  J..  Jr.,  72983A. 
Brady.  Richard  V..  71656A. 
Braman,  Ellis  J.,  63163A. 
Brantley,  Gerald  W.,  66564A. 
Brasure,  John  E.,  51627A. 
Bratton,  Robert  G.,  50270A. 
Braun.  Moodie  E..  Jr..  67042A. 
Braunschweig,  Ernest  D.,  61647A. 
Brees.  Anton  D..  55046A. 
Brence.  Ronald  E..  49763A. 
Brenden,  Jerry  R.,  55931A. 
Brenholdt,  James  P..  66742A. 
Bretzer,  Robert  E..  66574A. 
Brevlllier,  Corurad  A.,  73579A. 
Bridges.  Edward  S..  II.  63182A. 
Bridwell.  Ross  E..  Jr..  66871  A. 
Brlggs,  John  W..  66875A. 
Bright,  John  E.,  66767A. 
Bright,  Mahrlon  R..  71908A. 
Brill.  Jerry  L.,  67028A. 
Bringhurst,  Frederic  R.,  Jr.,  68592A. 
Briscoe.  Thomas  R..  66415A. 
Brltt,  John  R..  71659A. 
Brltton.  Edward  T.,  III.  49764A. 
Brodeur.  Richard  H.,  51493A. 
Broers,  Deryl  D.,  71910A. 
Brollier.  Grant  E.,  71197 A. 
Brooding.  Robert  L..  66627A. 
Brooker,  Robert  S..  67013A. 
Brooks,  Jack  D.,  51600A. 
Brooks,  Phillip  F..  67011  A. 
Brotnov.  Kenneth  W.,  62900A. 
Brown,  Benjamin  C.  66768A. 
Brown.  Carol  E.,  67024 A. 
Brown,  Charles  V..  63138A. 
Brown.  Charles  W.,  67183A. 
Brown,  Dwlght,  Jr.,  61738A. 
Brown,  Eldon  P.,  74421A. 
Brown,  Harry  W.,  ni.  49765A. 
Brown,  Hazel  M..  72985W. 
Brown.  J.  W..  71911A. 
Brown,  James  H.,  58958A. 
Brown.  James  H.,  Jr.,  55292A. 
Brown,  Kenneth  G.,  66757A. 
Brown,  Lloyd  W.,  Jr.,  66863A. 
Brown.  Richard  S.,  Jr..  66959A. 
Brown.  Ronald  R.,  72986A. 
Brown,  Willard  B.,  Jr.,  61842A. 
Brown.  William  M.,  49768A. 
Brown,  William  M.,  66379 A. 
Browne,  Peter  S.,  61743A. 
Brubaker,  Howard  R.,  74424A. 
Brubaker,  Philip  R.,  50993A. 
Bruce,  James  E.,  71198A. 
Bruce,  John  R.,  49769A. 
Brumble.  Evander  J.,  67072A. 
Brumfleld.  Tom  W.,  Jr.,  50280A. 
Brunton,  Rodney  P..  75745A. 
BrusilofT,  Joseph  J.,  73580A. 
Brutosky,  Stephen  L.,  74425A. 
Bryan,  Hayes  R.,  5 1659 A. 
Brymer,  Gordon  J.,  66665A. 
Bucclarelll,  Marco  A.,  72987A. 
Buchart,  Carlton  E.,  62466A. 
Bucher.  Richard  H.,  50980A. 
Bucholz,  Norman  F..  66546A. 
Buck,  Norman  C,  72498A. 
Buckalew,  Richard  J.,  49771A. 
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Buckelew,  Wilfred  F.,  Jr..  66S66A. 

Buckley,  Daniel  A.,  62437A. 

Bugge,  John  E.,  719 12A. 

Bule,  Clifford  B..  Jr.,  72988A. 

Bujalakl,  Jack  P.,  49772A. 

Bulln,  George  V.,  Jr.,  73582A. 

Bullard,  Stanley  G.,  71913A. 

Bullock.  Warren  P.,  Jr.,  66582A. 

Bultman,  Richard  P.,  72263A. 

Bvmce,  Dean  R..  66833A. 

Btmce,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  66721A. 

Burch,  George  A.,  66443A. 

Burchard,  Donald  C,  63145A. 

Binder.  Jack  T..  71522A. 

Burgess,  John  C,  74429A. 

Burgoyne,  Roscoe  H.,  66568A. 

Burkett,  Theodore  J.,  66920 A. 

Burnett,  Bernard  B.,  65035A. 

Burnett,  Troy  D.,  73583A. 

Burns,  Robert  M.,  67104A. 

Bumis,  George  C,  51626A. 

Burt,  John  W.,  73584A. 

Bvirton,  James  R.,  68969A. 

Burton,  Kenneth  E.,  66879 A. 

Bussard,  Neil  C,  72264A. 

BvLBsey,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  62334A. 

Butcher,  James  M.,  67026A. 

Butera,  James  L.,  66926 A. 

Butler,  William  C,  Jr..  64919A. 

Byce,  Robert  L.,  67171A. 

Byerley,  Jimmy  W.,  86729A. 

Byrd,  Herman  L.,  55302A. 

Byrne,  Robert  D.,  74437A. 

Byrne,  William  B.  Jr.,  50261A. 

Cabell,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  49773A. 

Caddell,  Harold  L.,  61902A. 

Cain,  George  D..  72499A. 

Caldwell,  Charles  G..  49774A. 

Caldwell,  James  M..  Jr..  61872A. 

CalUcotte.  Edward  L..  55080A. 

Cameron,  Max  F.,  67023A. 

Campbell.  August  C,  67048A. 

Campbell,  Bobby  L.,  71915A. 

Campbell.  Donald  J..  66736A. 

Campbell,  Ellsworth  M..  Jr..  66739A.        _^ 

Campbell.  Gary  L.,  55262A. 

Campbell.  James  F..  63117A. 

Canaday.  James  J.,  54872A. 

Cannaday.  John  E..  Jr..  55237A. 

Canon,  David  B.,  73585A 

Cantwell,  Nicholas  D.,  66555A. 

Card,  Bernard  R.,  49776A. 

Carde,  Benjamin  W..  Jr..  74445A. 

Cariveau.  Howard  T.,  66714A. 

Carlson,  Dayle  W..  66457A. 

Carlson,  Lyle  R..  76682A. 

Carlson,  Michael  R..  61856A. 

Carlson,  Mllo  L.,  73586A. 

Carlson,  Nicholas  T.,  49778A. 

Carlton,  Howard  F..  Jr.,  58994A. 

Carlton,  William  A..  62833A. 

Carnevale.  Arthur.  Jr.,  63158A. 

Carpenter,  Charles  C.  51424A. 

Carpenter,  Fred  W.,  66438A. 

Carr,  Bruce  L.,  66547A. 

Carr,  Gary  R.,  62482A. 

Carroll,  Byron  L..  71204A. 

Carroll,  Harvey  C.  Jr..  72990A. 

Carroll,  John  W..  71917A. 

Carroll.  Patrick  W..  72505A. 

Carroll.  William  E.,  Jr.,  66597A. 

Carroll,  William  H.,  Jr.,  54882A. 

Carter,  John  R.,  Jr..  49780A. 

Carter,  Rodney  B..  71918A. 

Cartwrlght,  Thomas  F..  49781A. 

Cartwrlght.  William  E..  49782A. 

Carty.  Donald  L.,  49783A. 

Casey,  Patrick  J.,  66383A. 

Casey,  William  R.,  66778A. 

Cash,  Lee  W.,  66741A. 

Cashlon,  Jerry  L.,  66511  A. 

Cassady,  William  E.,  62462A. 

Cassldy,  Philip  E.,  72770A. 

Casslngham,  Delmare,  74456A. 

Castillo.  Mel,  66805A. 

Castlen,  William  G..  55055A. 

Catalfamo,  Philip  J.,  72507A. 

Caulfleld,  John  J.,  Jr..  631 18A. 

Caulklns,  Donald  8.,  74458A. 
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Smith,  Robert  D.,  70916A. 

Stoker,  WlUlam  A.,  65937A. 

Thrasher,  Lewis  J.,  55378A. 

Varkonyl,  Nicholas  T..  65940A. 

Walker,  Kenneth  C,  65943A. 

Wallace,  James  D.,  76721A. 

Wassmund,  James  A.,  6 1194 A. 

WlUglng,  James  B.,  65935A. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Caraway,  Bobby  L.,  70999A. 
Gray,  Duane  A.,  71000A. 
Jones,  Sidney  R.,  71001A. 
Vanstee,  Ethard  W.,  76381W. 
Wolfle,  Thomas  L.,  71113A. 

Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Braatz,  James  H.,  76491A. 
Rodriguez,  Sylvia  M.,  76332W. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  trom 
the  Senate  September  16,  1964: 
PoBUC  Health  Sebvxo 

Jay  W.  Wledeman  to  be  Jvmlor  assistant 
sanitarian  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  August  17, 1964. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tULPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF  TBXAS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wedru  sday.  September  16, 1964 

Mr.  YAISOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
on  last  Tu^ay  morning,  September  8, 
I  spoke  In  I  lallas  before  the  national  con- 
yention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Govermnei  t  Employees.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  9,  the  Washington 
Star  print  ^d  an  extraordinary  article 
about  my  s  >eech — extraordinary  because 
of  its  distoi  Aon. 

Tills  stoi  y,  this  fable  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  V)  as  printed  at  page  A-2  in  the 
September  9  issue.  Its  caption  reads  as 
follows:  "  7J3.  Classlfled  Workers  As- 
sailed by  "J  ARBOROTTGH  on  Pay  Activity." 

This  is  a  very  misleading  headline,  to 
say  the  leist.  In  fact.  I  praised  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  for  the  fairness  and  skill  of 
the  present  Ettlon  by  Its  officers  of  its  case, 
before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Co  nmittee,  on  which  I  serve.  I 
recoimted  he  history  of  the  recent  Fed- 
eral pay  r{  ise  act  in  Congress,  narrated 
how  the  H(  luse  bill  raised  the  salaries  of 
the  employ  ;es  in  the  low  brackets  and  of 
those  in  th ;  high  brackets,  but  left  those 
In  the  middle  brackets — E-9  through 
E-12 — ^witUout  comparable  salary  raises. 
I  properly  oredlted  the  AFGE  with  having 
ably  called  this  discrimination  in  pay  in- 
crease to  Jae  attention  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
with  a  rest  iltlng  correction  of  this  gross 
Inequity  b;  our  committee,  by  the  Senate, 
by  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  aqd  ultimately  by  Congress  it- 
self. 

The  first 
ton  Star  ar  ;icle  reads  as  follows : 


An 
classlfled 
has  been 
Democrat, 
tlon  of 
ventlon 


extrac  rdlnary 


attack  on  OoTemment 

ediployees  as  Ingrates  and  snoba 

mi  de  here  by  Senator  Yarbobotjgh, 

o !  Texas,  at  the  American  Federa- 

Gov4mment  Employees  biennial  con- 


{ 


ca  led 


This  is 
was  actually 
any  place, 
have  I 
classlfled  c 
or  snobs, 
ridiculous. 

In  my 
that  Of  the!  592 


paragraph  of  this  Washing- 


complete  distortion  of  what 
said.    Never  at  any  time,  at 

either  publicly  or  privately, 

Government  employees, 

imclassified,  either  Ingrates 

Such  a  statement  Is  patently 


sieech 


to  the  AFGE,  I  narrated 
,500  U.S.  postal  employees, 
approximately  400,000  belong  to  em- 
ployee organizations;  but  that  of  the 
more  than 
board  UJS. 
belong  to 
nlzatlon. 
prospectivt 
organized 
have. 

At  DallsJB 
tisan  pollt  cal 


1  million  classified  and  wage 
employees,  less  than  250.000 

any  kind  of  employee  orga- 

[  urged  the  AFGE  to  recruit 
members,  so  as  to  have  the 

voice  that  postal  employees 

,  I  did,  Indeed,  make  a  par- 
speech  for  the  Democratic 


Party.  I  stated  to  the  delegates  that 
they  were  under  the  Hatch  Act,  and 
could  not  campaign;  but  that  I  was  an 
elective  officer,  not  under  the  Hatch  Act, 
and  could,  and  would,  campaign  there. 
Such  conduct  was  ethical  and  proper, 
but  it  seems  to  have  irritated  the  Star 
reporter. 

If  the  response  of  the  delegates  present 
was  any  criterion  of  their  feelings — and 
I  have  had  enough  political  and  public - 
speaking  experience  to  know  that  it  was, 
my  speech  was  approved  by  the  dele- 
gates at  Dallas.  If  I  called  those  Fed- 
eral employees  any  names,  they  did  not 
seem  to  realize  it  when  the  time  for  ap- 
plause came. 

However,  to  be  impartial  and  candid 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate.  I  point  out 
that  later  an  officer  of  AFGE  told  me 
that  a  member  said  to  liim,  "Well,  he 
did  not  win  me  over,  I  am  still  a  Repub- 
lican." In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I 
had  invited  any  Republicans  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  party  to  "come 
over  and  join  us  Democrats."  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  Americans  resent  being 
asked  to  join  either  of  the  two  great 
American  political  parties  now  in  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  straight, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pre- 
pared text,  as  released  to  the  press  at 
the  AFGE  Convention,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wbxtaee  of  the  Federal  Worker 
(Excerpt  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  before  the  National 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  at 
the  Adolphus  Hotel  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  Tues- 
day, Sept.  8,  1964) 

Fellow  Americans,  fellow  Government 
workers,  I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest  at 
this  national  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  As 
a  ranking  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee,  legislation  affecting 
your  lives  has  been  an  important  part  of  my 
responsibility. 

I  believe  our  committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  chairman,  Olin  Johnston. 
has  worked  as  hard  as  any  congressional 
group  in  American  history  to  bring  about 
legislation  to  Improve  the  life  of  the  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

This  88th  Congress  takes  second  place  to 
no  Congress  in  American  history  In  the  work 
it  has  done  to  bring  the  Federal  employee 
to  a  more  nearly  equal  standard  with  the 
worker  In  private  Industry. 

What  has  been  accomplished  was  done 
with  the  influential  and  effective  work  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  It  has  been  In  many  cases  your 
informed  membership,  the  respect  held  for 
your  organization  by  Members  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  that  has  made  you  a  partner  in 
the  shaping  of  new  laws.  Yours  Is  a  dynamic 
organization,  a  part  of  a  dynamic  adminis- 
tration team.     The  AFGE  gets  things  done. 

Within  your  organization  Is  the  experience, 
the  know-how,  the  day-to-day  accomplish- 
ment that  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  undergo  a  change  in  the 


White  House  such  as  the  one  following  thu 
tragic  assassination  of  John  F.  KenneSv--. 
change  effected  with  the  full  confidenoBol 
the  American  people — an  orderly  transition 
impossible  of  achievement  by  any  o^ 
government.  ^^ 

You  are  building  for  the  future  of  the 
Federal  employee  by  the  high  standards  you 
have  set  In  your  relation  to  the  public  In- 
terest 

Your  membership  has  Increased  by  asooo 
or  30,000  in  the  past  few  years;  It  Is  now  un 
to  136,000.  and  Is  still  growing. 

You  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  jata 
role,  as  I  am  proud  of  mine  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  In  helping  to  make  the  Pedemi 
Government  attractive  to  the  highest  caliber 
of  men  and  women. 

A  great  step  forward  was  accomplished 
when  President  Kennedy  signed  Into  law 
the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  Including  the 
principle  of  comparability.  And  another 
step  was  achieved  when  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  signed  the  pay  bill  last  month. 
I  worked  with  your  federation  on  this  bill; 
we  were  successful  in  Increasing  the  raise  for 
classlfled  employees  In  the  middle  grades. 

In  the  next  Congress  we  shall  continue 
to  look  at  such  matters  as  the  "level  of  com- 
petence" provisions  In  the  1962  act  which 
have  caused  you  concern. 

This  88th  Congress  has  already  improved 
the  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  can  turn  more  attention  now 
to  needed  reforms  In  the  retirement  system. 

I  might  add  whUe  we  are  on  this  subject 
that  I  Introduced  two  bills  which  I  think 
would  greatly  Improve  the  retirement  plan. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
all  the  sick  leave  that  may  be  lost  by  an 
employee  retiring  after  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  One  of  my  bills  (S.  1661)  pro- 
vides that  oiie-half  of  this  accumulated  sick 
leave  at  retirement  shall  either  be  compen- 
sated for  In  cash  as  severance  paf  or  all  the 
accumulated  sick  leave  shall  be  used  as  add- 
ed service  time  In  computing  the  annuity. 

Another  of  my  bills  (S.  1662)  would  cor- 
rect the  Inequities  In  the  survlvot  annuities 
plans. 

Obviously  their  chance  for  enactment  In 
this  session  Is  less  than  bright,  but  I  assure 
you  I  will  be  back  next  year  to  reintroduce 
these  and  to  work  for  their  passage.  We 
must  not  allow  the  Federal  service  again  to 
stand  still  while  the  rest  of  the  world  goes 
marching  by. 

These  great  strides  have  been  made  by  a 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  over  the 
outspoken  opposition  of  the  current  Re- 
publican Party  leadership,  which 'knows  no 
greater  pleasure  than  to  denounce  the  Fed- 
eral Government—a  Republican  tarty  that 
has  as  one  of  Its  greatest  unspoken  gqals — 
unspoken  but  well  understood — tlie  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  service  and  the  death  of  the 
union  movement. 

It  has  been  a  Democratic  Congress  that 
has  paved  the  way  for  flrst-class  citizenship 
for  you  and  others  like  you. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  these  gains.  If  In 
fact,  we  are  to  prevent  a  loss  of  all  that  has 
been  achieved,  you  owe  It  to  yourselves  and 
to  your  country  to  vote  and  above  all,  to 
encourage  others  to  vote  for  a  forward- 
looking  Government. 

For  first  of  all  you  are  American  citizens 
with  full  rights  of  partlclpatloai  in  your 
Government,  and  citizenship  carries  no 
greater  responsibility  than  the  selection  of 
those  who  will  represent  you  well  In  the 
years  to  come.  I  am  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  U.S.  Senate,  running  against 
a  Republican  opponent  who  sows  seeds  of 
distrust   against   the   Federal   Qoverzunent, 


_..-.  Midorses  wholeheartedly  the  backward 
jJJ^hyTf  the  current  National  Repub- 

Tai'^'^^^'lg^*-«<^^«*  Democrat,  for  this 
K«^ys  been  the  party  of  peace,  pros- 
^itv  of  hope,  the  party  of  vision,  and  the 
^rtJ'oi  action.  And  with  your  vote,  we 
'^  continue  the  forward  march  in  the 
J^t  of  Roosevelt,  Truman.  Kennedy.  John- 
J^.  and  Humphrey. 


Loi  Alamof,  New  Mexico's  Latest  Conlri- 
batioD  to  the  Space  Age 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or   NZW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16, 1964 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 28  a  power  test  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
reactor  Kiwi  B-4A  was  conducted  at  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station. 
Nev  by  the  University  of  California  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  The  test, 
which  was  a  successful  one.  is  the  cul- 
mination of  seven  previous  tests— first 
begun  in  1959.  The  Kiwi  project  has  had 
as  its  basic  objective  the  development  of 
basic  graphite  nuclear  rocket  technology. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Kiwi  project. 
Los  Alamos  will  be  directing  its  future 
nuclear  rocket  efforts  to  development  of 
advanced,  higher  power,  graphite  reactor 
technology  under  the  project  name, 
Phoebus. 

The  industrial  team  of  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp.  and  the  Westinghouse  Astro- 
nuclear  Laboratory  are  continuing  devel- 
opment of  the  reactor  series  which  is 
being  adapted  from  the  Kiwi  reactor  for 
application  to  the  Nerva  nuclear  rocket 
engine. 

The  nuclear  rocket  program — desig- 
nated Project  Rover — is  a  joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission-National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  program 
administered  by  the  Space  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Office. 

In  a  great  sense  the  groundwork  for 
nuclear  space  propulsion  has  been  laid 
through  the  success  of  the  Kiwi  project. 
We  are  on  the  brink  of  witnessing  a  great 
event— the  beginnings  of  the  nuclear 
space  age.  We  might  even  compare  the 
success  of  the  Kiwi  project  in  the  space 
age  with  the  combustible  engine  and  its 
profound  effect  on  the  motorcar  industry. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  this  revo- 
lutionary accomplishment  in  the  space 
age  took  place  in  Los  Alamos — the  Kitty 
Hawk  of  the  nuclear  age.  And  the  birth- 
place of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  early  story  of  Los  Alamos  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  time :  the 
creation  of  a  secret  community,  the  as- 
sembling of  the  cream  of  this  Nation's 
scientific  manpower,  and,  less  than  3 
years  after  the  first  controlled  nuclear 
chain  reaction,  the  design,  construction, 
and  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb,  which 
hastened  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
heralded  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Yet.  Los  Alamos  is  more  than  a  Kitty 
Hawk,  more  than  a  dramatic  episode  ex- 


perienced directly  by  some  of  you  here 
and  to  be  experienced  by  futm-e  genera- 
tions through  the  pages  of  history.  Los 
Alamos  is  not  only  a  creature  of  and  a 
creator  of  the  nuclear  age,  but  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  continuing  development  of 
atomic  energy  to  meet  the  ever  more 
stringent  demands  of  military  security 
and  the  new  requirements  of  the  space 
age.  True.  Los  Alamos  is  now  only  one 
of  a  number  of  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion installations,  and  the  Government 
shares  the  responsibility  for  nuclear  de- 
velopment with  private  firms  and  re- 
search institutions.  Nevertheless,  the 
contribution  of  Los  Alamos  has  continued 
to  be  a  unique  and  vital  one. 

It  was  decided  after  World  War  n  that 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
should  be  kept  as  a  permanent  research 
center  primarily  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons  but  also 
engaging  in  basic  nuclear  research.  Al- 
though many  of  the  original  personnel 
left  with  the  ending  of  the  war,  by  1947 
the  problem  of  scientific  manpower  had 
begun  to  be  solved  and  the  construction 
of  more  permanent  facilities  was  in 
progress.  Clementine  was  a  familiar 
name  in  Los  Alamos  about  this  time. 
This  fast  plutonium  fuel  reactor  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mid-1950's  by  the  Omega 
West  reactor.  Another  research  reactor, 
Supo,  the  Los  Alamos  water  boiler,  had 
its  startup  in  1950,  and  during  the  late 
1950's  work  was  done  on  aqueous  homo- 
geneous reactors. 

The  atomic  weapon  activities  of  Los 
Alamos  have  been  guarded  by  strict  se- 
curity. It  is  only  through  nuclear  testing 
that  the  public  has  become  aware  of  the 
advances  being  made  in  this  area.  On 
March  1.  1954.  as  part  of  Operation  Cas- 
tle, the  first  hydrogen  bomb  was  exploded, 
and  the  United  States  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  superweapon  whose  destruc- 
tive power  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
human  comprehension.  The  role  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in  de- 
veloping this  fusion  bomb  was  recognized 
on  July  8.  1954.  when  President  Eisen- 
hower awarded  a  special  citation  to  the 
laboratory. 

Los  Alamos*  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  is  probably  best 
shown  by  a  glance  at  several  of  its  pres- 
ent activities.  Together  with  Sandia 
Corp.  and  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory at  livermore,  Los  Alamos  con- 
tinues to  have  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons  required 
for  our  national  security.  Thus,  the  1964 
completion  of  the  new  Phermex  electron 
accelerator  and  supporting  facilities  is 
just  one  more  step  in  the  development 
of  an  advanced  weapons  arsenal.  The 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  is  also 
participating  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  Vela  surface-based  detec- 
tors program  directed  to  detecting  these 
explosions  through  instrumented  satel- 
lites. Satellites  instrumented  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  already 
been  orbited  by  the  Atlas  Agena  and  have 
functioned  successfully. 

But  Los  Alamos'  role  in  the  space  age 
is  not  limited  to  this  military  program 
as  we  have  seen  with  the  research  and 
development  Involved  with  the  Kiwi  proj- 
ect. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  some  rather  pertinent  re- 
marks about  the  Kiwi  project  by  the  edi- 
tor of  Missiles  and  Rockets : 


But  last  month's  test  marked  more  than 
a  milestone  In  the  program.  It  demonstrated 
what  a  determined  and  capable  design  team 
can  accomplish  In  the  face  of  setbacks  In 
research  and  development. 

The  years  beyond — when  automated  and 
manned  spacecraft  are  landing  on  Mars,  when 
man  pushes  further  into  space  In  the  search 
for  life  outside  this  planet — will  owe  a  debt 
to  the  determined  group  who  carried  out 
their  own  search  In  the  western  desert  into 
the  troubles  of  the  Kiwi  project — B-4A. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  programs  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
Just  what  is  the  contribution  of  this 
laboratory  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Na- 
tion? Its  benefits  are  immeasurable.  It 
has  brought  to  New  Mexico  a  commu- 
nity of  more  than  13.000  persons  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  partly  be- 
cause of  Los  Alamos,  in  fiscal  year  1963 
incurred  more  costs  in  this  State  than 
in  any  other.  Yet  the  $93  million  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  and  the  $184  million  invested 
in  it  are  no  measure  of  its  contribution 
to  our  economy  and  daily  living.  The 
contribution  of  Los  Alamos  is  one  of 
technological  strength,  strength  essen- 
tial to  our  military  security,  our  world 
leadership,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  And  its  promise  is  of  cont^ued 
security  and  leadership  in  a  still  n«wer 
era.  the  space  age. 


Yom  Kippar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16, 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  world  if  every  one  of  us 
would  dwell  on  the  purpose  of  the  Jewish 
observance  of  Yom  Kippur,  taking  stock, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  of  how  far  we 
have  fallen  short  of  ovu-  proper  goals  and 
of  our  solemn  intentions — of  how  much 
we  have  done  that  we  should  not  have 
done,  and  of  how  much  that  we  should 
have  done  we  have  left  imdone.  By  the 
physical  sacrifice  of  fasting,  and  of  long 
prayers,  the  Jewish  people  on  this  oc- 
casion symbolize  their  repentance  for 
past  failures,  and  their  intention  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  The  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  and  prayers  of  the 
day  is  concentrated  in  the  passage  from 
Isaiah,  always  read  in  the  synagogue 
services  on  Yom  Kippur: 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen? 
To  loose  the  fetters  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
the  bands  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the  op- 
press go  free.  •  •  •  Is  It  not  to  deal 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry  and  that  thou  bring 
the  homeless  to  thy  house?  When  thou  seest 
the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  and  that  thou 
hide  not  thyself  from  thy  fellow  man.  Then 
shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning 
•  •  •  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before 
thee. 
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tlan  for 
the  new 
Jewish  friends, 
that  I  too 
prayer  anc 


occasion  of  repentance,   of 

For  the  dead,  and  of  prepara- 

Joys  and  achievements  of 

my  prayers  are  with  my 

and  I  am  happy  to  feel 

may  be  remembered  in  their 

worship. 
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EXTt^JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THB  donSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday,  Sevtember  16. 1964 
Mr.  PO^  TELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 


the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
the  first   anniversary   of  its 


independent  existence,  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
fellcitatloi  s  to  His  Majesty,  the  Yang  di- 
Pertuan  /gong;  His  Excellency,  Prime 
Ifdnister  1  unku  Abdiil  Rahman;  and  His 
Excellencj),  the  Malaysian  Ambassador 
to  the  Unl  ;ed  States,  Dato  Ong  Yoke  Lin. 

The  Pe<  eration  of  Malaysia,  consist- 
ing of  the  former  federation  of  Malaya 
and  the  British  territories  of  Singapore. 
North  Boi  neo,  and  Sarawak,  was  joy- 
ously proc  aimed  1  year  ago  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  19(  3.  The  idea  of  a  new  state  in 
southeast  \sia,  called  Malaysia,  was  first 
proposed  I  y  Prime  Minister  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman  i:  i  the  month  of  May  1961.  The 
proposal  V  as  well  received  by  the  British 
Oovemmeit  which  gave  it  its  full  sup- 
port and  'ncouragement  from  the  very 
start. 

There  v  as  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  Malays  a  by  Uie  Communist  countries 
of  the  woi  d.  They  attacked  It  as  a  sin- 
ister atter  ipt  of  the  West  to  perpetuate 
its  special  form  of  colonialism  in  south- 
east Asia.  In  Indonesia,  President 
Sukarno  a  so  began  to  speak  out  against 
Malaysia  calling  it  a  dangerous  threat 
to  his  cojntry  of  almost  100  million 
people. 

During  the  following  year,  a  serious 
crisis  devi  loped  between  Indonesia  and 
those  whc  were  planning  the  new  state 
of  Malays  a.  Several  attempts  to  settle 
the  dlsput  B  by  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise f  aile<  in  their  main  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Sukjxno's  government  announced 
that  It  WiLS  adopting  a  policy  of  "con- 
frontatior"  toward  Malaysia  and  that 
the  ultimate  aim  of  this  policy  was  to 
crush  the  lew  state. 

In  splt<  of  the  Intense  opposition  by 
Indonesia  and  the  major  Conmiunist 
powers,  tl  e  Soviet  Union  and  China,  the 
Pederatio:  i  of  Malaysia  was  finally  pro- 
claimed o  1  September  16.  1963.  In  this 
country  t  le  formation  of  the  new  state 
was  haile<  as  an  encouraging  and  signifi- 
cant ever  t.  The  VS.  Government  an- 
nounced hat  it  welcomed  Malaysia  and 
that  it  1  x}ked  forward  to  "close  and 
cordial  -elations  between  our  two 
nations." 

Howeve  r,  regional  tension  was  greatly 
intensifle<  immediately  following  the 
formal  pi  oclamatlon  of  Malaysia.  In- 
donesia d  d  not  extend  diplomatic  recog- 


nition to  the  new  state  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  cut  o£F  its  trade  with  Malaysia. 
The  situation  has  steadily  deteriorated 
during  the  last  year.  In  Djakarta,  Pres- 
ident Svikamo  still  calls  for  a  policy  of 
confrontation  against  Malaysia  and  the 
Indonesian  Government  has  been  ac- 
tively supporting  the  guerrilla  movement 
in  the  Borneo  territories  of  Malaysia. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  as 
deeply  involved  in  the  dispute  between 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  as  it  has  been 
in  others.  Attorney  Greneral  Robert 
Kennedy  did  make  a  trip  to  southeast 
Asia  in  January  of  this  year  to  try  to 
mediate  the  dispute.  And  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  to  check  President 
Sukarno's  aggressiveness  by  refusing  to 
consider  new  foreign  aid  programs  for 
Indonesia.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the 
United  States  has  deferred  to  Great 
Britain  as  the  principal  Western  power 
involved. 

As  the  people  of  the  new  state  of 
Malaysia  celebrate  their  first  anniver- 
sary on  September  16,  we  in  the  United 
States  also  honor  these  democratic  and 
freedom -loving  people.  Their  courage  in 
these  days  of  tension,  their  progressive 
attitude  and  stanch  stand  against  com- 
munism assure  the  continued  close  and 
amicable  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
a  long  and  friendly  relationship  between 
our  two  countries. 


Address  Delirered  to  the  American  Mining 
Congress  Convention,  September  14, 
Portland,  Greg.,  by  the  Honorable  John 
J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  16.  1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  transcript  of  an  address  I 
delivered  to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress Convention  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  on 
September  14  concerning  our  national 
policies  as  they  affect  the  mineral  indus- 
tries. 

The  transcript  follows: 

It  is  well  for  the  mining  industry  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  positions  of  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  which  affect  it  Literally,  the 
Federal  Qovernment  is  in  mining  up  to  Its 
ears.  To  begin  at  the  beginning.  Federal  law 
governs  the  manner  by  which  discoveries 
are  claimed  in  most  of  our  land  area  which 
is  mineral  bearing.  Then,  Federal  law  gov- 
erns the  use  of  the  surface  over  mineral 
claims,  and  the  extent  of  subsurface  rights. 
In  other  words,  it  controls  the  environment 
in  which  most  mining  operations  must  be 
carried  out.  Under  certain  conditions.  Fed- 
eral loans  are  available  for  the  discovery 
and  development  of  mining  ventures.  The 
operation  of  the  mines,  while  mainly  regu- 
lated by  State  law,  must  also  be  cognizant  of 
Federal  laws  having  to  do  with  fair  labor 
standards,  labor  relations,  taxes,  depletion 
allowances,    and    many    other    matters.      In 


addition,  the  tariff  policy  of  the  paitleiii» 
party  In  power  can  have  great  effe<jt  upaaS 
market  price  to  be  received  for  mlneriair*M 
metals,  and  therefore  impinges  dliectly  u^ 
the  profitability  and  feasibility  of  m\nu^ 
operations.  ™ 

The  tariff  policy  Is  not  the  only  «»  hi 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  a«M 
mining  markets.  Alter  World  War  Ii  mi^ 
minerals  and  metals  were  stockpiled,  looUoc 
toward  the  day  of  another  national  emw 
gency  in  which  they  might  be  needed  to 
the  1950*8,  the  policy  of  trading  surplus  agrl- 
cultural  products  for  strategic  minerals  and 
metals  began.  This  resulted  In  the  creation 
of  a  second  stockpile.  The  policy  which  the 
Government  follows  with  reference  to  the 
retention  or  disposition  of  stockpiled  min- 
erals  and  metals  Is  profoundly  Important  to 
the  marketing  situation. 

The  position  of  the  Government  Insofar  ai 
marketing  Is  concerned  Is  so  predominant  u 
to  be  able  to  cause  rtimbllngs  at  the  market- 
place, even  with  Indirect  action  or  by  the  col- 
lateral affects  of  Government  activity.  Por 
instance,  as  you  know  many  minerals  and 
metals  are  stockpiled  either  as  ore,  or  as  low- 
grade  material  which  needs  smelting  or  bene- 
flclatlon  before  use.  In  these  days  of  peace- 
time. Government  officials  felt  It  wise  to  up- 
grade part  of  our  national  stockpile.  The 
policy  was  evolved  of  paying  the  proceaaor 
In  kind — In  other  words,  with  part  of  the 
product  which  he  had  refined  or  upgraded. 
This  system  could  not  cause  any  great  dis- 
ruption In  the  market  because  the  processor 
receiving  the  payment  In  kind  was  a  person 
knowledgeable  in  the  ways  of  the  market,  and 
therefore  disposed  of  the  material  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  market  relatively 
unaffected. 

However,  another  Government  official  got 
the  Idea  that  he  could  get  more  people  In- 
terested In  processing  stockpile  materials  If 
he  paid  the  processor  In  some  material  other 
than  that  being  processed.  In  other  words, 
you  might  pay  the  beneflclator  of  manganese 
by  releasing  aluminum  to  him.  This  practice 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  market  because  it 
could  result  In  the  release  of  stockpile  ma- 
terial Into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no 
Interest  In  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
market  of  that  material,  or  do  not  posaen 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  do  ao.  Thus  far, 
the  quantities  so  released  and  the  time  of 
release  have  not  caused  havoc  In  any  metal 
markets,  but  this  policy  could  be  dangerous 
if  it  were  not  kept  under  strict  surveillance 
by  the  Industry  and  by  Government. 

The  actions  of  the  Government  have  cer- 
tainly been  devastating  concerning  the  min- 
ing of  our  most  precious  metal — gold.  There 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  Inclination  to  go 
into  all  of  the  reasons  that  gold  has  been 
pegged  at  the  price  of  S35  an  ounce.  In  my 
opinion,  these  reasons  are  good  and  suffi- 
cient ones,  and  at  this  time  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  them. 

However,  I  do  disagree  with  the  reluctance 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  anything 
to  encourage  the  mining  of  gold.  A  task 
force  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
In  a  very  searching  analysis  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  situation,  recently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  expanded  velocity 
of  trade  in  the  free  world  will  require  a  basic 
medium  of  exchange  which  exceeds  the  avail- 
able gold  supply,  and  also  exceeds  the  level 
of  dollar  credits  which  we  can  afford  to  have 
in  the  hands  of  other  countries.  The  alter- 
natives seem  to  be:  (1)  Find  a  brand  new 
medium  of  exchange;  (2)  curtail  trade  In 
the  free  world;  (3)  Increase  the  supply  of 
gold. 

I  think  we  can  say  without  serious  fesr 
of  contradiction  that  the  first  alternative  to 
Impracticable  at  the  time  belBg.  We  can 
also  say  that  the  second  Is  unthinkable. 
This  leaves  only  the  third  alternative — In- 
creasing the  supply  of  gold — as  the  means 
of  keeping  free  world  trade  expanding,  and 
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*  «w.  mmt  time  keeping  the  doUar  credita 
•*  Se  hMds  of  foreign  nations  from  rising 
M  imnnident  levels. 

T^e  for  years  advocated  the  payment  of 

«.Midy  for  newly  mined  gold.  This  would 
li/Vone-tlme  payment,  would  be  made  In 
il^  tender,  and  would  be  charged  as  a  gen- 
-il  expense  to  the  Government.  The  gold. 
!rt«r  It  has  been  purchased  and  put  Into  the 
Sd  reserve,  would  assume  the  value  of  $36 
flounce.  Gold  sold  out  of  the  gold  reserve 
Sould  be  sold  at  that  price. 

I  have  heard  estimates  as  to  the  Increase 
in  the  output  of  gold  which  would  result 
Stim  such  a  plan.  If  the  estimates  are  cor- 
rtct  the  increase  In  the  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction would  be  spectacular.  I  can  think 
at  no  better  way  to  aid  the  mining  Industry, 
-nd  also  to  help  solve  one  of  our  knottier 
problems  of  domestic  and  International 
finance. 

Government  can  also  be  helpful  to  the 
mimng  industry.  It  can  be  helpful  In  con- 
tinued research  aimed  at  more  efficient 
niethods  of  discovery  and  development  of 
mineral  resources.  Research  Into  mine 
gafety  and  the  physical  risks  Involved  In 
mining  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
helpful  both  to  the  mine  operator  and  the 
miner  himself.  By  continuing  a  reasonable 
depletion  allowance,  as  the  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  to  do,  we  can  continue  to  help 
our  mining  Industry  to  show  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  to  spend  the  necessary  money  for 
exploration  and  development  to  Insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  minerals  and  metals  for 
future  generations. 

The  technology  of  mining  and  processing 
of  mineral  products  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  several  years  that  ore  bodies 
which  were  formerly  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing are  now  extremely  valuable.  Many  of 
those  bodies  were  claimed  by  companies  or 
Individuals  some  years  ago,  and  the  claims 
were  patented  under  the  prudent  man 
theory.  At  the  time  of  patent,  those  claims 
were  not  commercially  feasible.  However, 
the  foresight  and  Ingenuity  of  the  mining 
Industry  led  the  persons  who  patented  the 
claims  to  believe  that  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture the  time,  trouble,  and  money  expended 
In  perfecting  their  patents  would  become 
a  good  Investment. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ad- 
vances In  mining  technology  will  occur 
which  will  be  at  least  comparable  to  those 
we  have  already  made.  Yet  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  present  criterion, 
many  ore  bodies  which  will  be  commercially 
valuable  In  the  future  could  not  now  be 
patented.  I  recognize  the  reasons  for  the 
change  In  the  policy  of  the  Department,  and 
some  of  them  are  valid.  Certainly,  our  land 
policy  should  always  guard  against  fake  and 
frivolous  mining  claims.  However,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  mining  Industry  In  taking  nothing 
and  turning  it  Into  something  makes  me  feel 
that  the  Government  owes  to  this  industry 
the  trust  and  confidence  which  is  inherent 
In  the  prudent  man  test  for  patenting  claims. 
In  other  words,  your  record  Is  good  enough 
that  In  my  opinion  government  should  say 
to  you,  "If  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  time 
and  money  In  perfecting  a  patent,  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  the  same  type  of  break 
which  we  have  given  you  In  the  past."  Along 
these  lines,  you  will  note  that  the  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1964  contains  a  pledge  for 
"continuing  review  of  public  land  laws  and 
policies  to  secure  maximum  opportunity  for 
all  beneficial  uses  of  the  public  lands;  in- 
cluding the  development  of  mineral  re- 
•ources." 

The  multiple-use  concept  of  public  lands 
has  been  evolved  through  the  years  as  the 
best  means  of  providing  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  one  of  our  great  public  treasures  for 
the  best  Interests  of  all  our  people — In  this 
generation  and  In  future  generations.  It 
recognizes  not  only  the  needs  of  o\ir  citizens, 
but  the  versatility  of  otir  public  lands,  prop- 


erly utilized,  to  provide  the  solution  to  these 
needs.  Along  these  Unes,  the  Republican 
platform  pledges  "full  cooj>eratlon  of  all 
governmental  levels  and  private  enterprise 
In  advancing  the  balanced  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resovirces  to  provide  for  man's 
multiple  needs."  The  enactment  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  after  many  years  of  hear- 
ings and  negotiation,  occurred  In  this  Con- 
gress. In  its  first  forms,  the  wilderness 
bill  WM  Inimical  to  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept. Over  the  years,  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  wilderness  legislation  were  able  to 
conduct  full  discussions,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  able  staffs  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Conunlttees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  were 
able  to  evolve  a  bill  and  a  program  with 
which  other  users  of  the  public  lands  can 
live.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  strength  of  the 
multiple-use  concept,  and  the  devotion  which 
many  people  feel  toward  It,  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation either  would  have  been  passed  pre- 
maturely, or  not  passed  at  all.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Wilderness  Act  owes  Its  very  ex- 
istence to  the  fact  that  It  now  Is  In  a  form 
which  Is  not  radically  contradictory  to  the 
multiple -use  concept. 

I  had  previously  mentioned  the  importance 
of  the  Goveriunent  In  the  areas  of  price  sta- 
bility. It  Is  certainly  Important  to  the  min- 
ing Industry  to  know  the  policy  of  either 
political  party  with  regard  to  the  mainte- 
nance and/or  disposition  of  the  national 
stockpile.  A  penchant  to  turn  the  stockpile 
Into  quick  cash,  could  certainly  be  danger- 
ous to  the  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  ab- 
solute refusal  to  allow  some  flexibility  In  the 
level  of  the  stockpile  would  be  shortsighted. 
Flexibility  should  never  become  market 
management,  as  this  would  really  put  pro- 
ducers at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  but 
some  action  taken  In  emergencies  to  level 
the  more  acute  peaks  and  valleys  of  supply 
and  demand  should  be  beneficial. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mining  Industry  should 
always  try  to  make  sure  that  an  administra- 
tion Is  In  power  which  realizes  the  inherent 
dangers  In  Improper  management  of  the 
stockpile,  and  Is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  stockpile  will  never  be  used  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  hurt  free  enterprise  or  dam- 
age our  free  mining  Industry.  It  should 
recognize  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
stockpile — to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense— carries  with  It  a  secondary  responsi- 
bility. That  responslbUlty  Is  to  use  the 
stockpile  In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
maximum  benefit  to  aU  ovu"  citizens  and  to 
the  free  enterprise  system 

I  have  also  mentioned  that  the  tariff  poli- 
cy of  any  administration  Is  Important  to 
the  mining  Industry.  The  U.S.  Tariff 
Corrunlsslon  has  recently  held  exhaustive 
hearings  In  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
probable  effect  on  domestic  Industry  of  the 
Inclxislon  of  certain  products  In  the  list  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
talks.  As  yet,  no  recommendations  have  been 
made.  In  Geneva,  no  additions  or  deletions 
from  the  public  list  of  commodities  which 
might  form  the  subject  of  the  Kennedy 
round  have  been  made.  While  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  unduly  political.  It  Is  widely 
opined  In  Washington  that  the  main  reason 
these  decisions  have  not  been  made  public 
concerns  the  proximity  of  the  elections,  both 
m  Great  Britain  and  In  the  United  States. 

Strong  cases  were  made  for  fiexlble  Im- 
port quotas  for  lead  and  zinc,  for  retention 
of  the  present  copper  tariff,  and  for  other 
applications  of  tariff  and  quota  policies  to 
other  minerals  and  metals.  The  facts  needed 
for  making  a  decision  are  certainly  In  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  and  I 
for  one  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  asking  too  much 
to  request  that  It  proceed  posthaste  to  let  us 
know  the  recommendations  It  will  make  to 
the  President. 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  Republi- 
can platform  dealing  Indirectly  with  mining, 
as  they  deal  with  all  the  segments  of  our  free 


enterprise  system.  For  Instance,  we  pledge 
an  overhaxU  of  the  entire  tax  structure.  I 
thiixk  it  Is  important  to  all  Industry  that 
this  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  watch- 
word in  the  new  tax  system  be  balanced 
budgets.  Industrial  expansion,  job  creation, 
and  a  high  velocity  economy.  Inherent  In 
most  of  our  platform  Is  a  basic  reliance  upon 
the  free  enterprise  system  to  carry  the  major 
share  of  the  load  of  our  economic  endeav- 
ors— either  alone  or  In  partnership  with  Gov- 
ernment. Equally  inherent  in  the  platform 
Is  the  Idea  of  smaUer  government  and  bigger 
people.  This  platform  rettirns  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  Government  should  do  only 
those  things  for  the  people  which  the  peo- 
ple cannot  do  at  all,  or  as  well,  for  them- 
selves. This  Is  a  hard-hitting  platform,  and 
one  which  In  my  opinion  places  the  Repub- 
lican Party  In  the  mainstream  of  American 
thinking  In  this  year  of  1964.  I  conunend 
It  to  you  for  your  reading,  and  solicit  your 
support  for  Its  principles. 


My  Talks  With  the  Presidential  Giants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

or  KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16. 1964 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
forwarded  to  the  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  an  article  written  by 
me  on  the  subject  of  my  talks  with  the 
presidential  giants — Washington,  Lin- 
coln, and  Jefferson.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  this  article  might  be  of  general 
interest  to  some  people  outside  my  con- 
gressional district  and  accordingly  I  am 
now  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  Washington  skyline  along  the  Potomac 
River  Is  dominated  by  three  memorials 
erected  to  presidential  giants  who  led  our 
Nation  In  other  years.  These  memorials  are 
for  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson. 

But  what  a  mockery  that  we  cease  to  fol- 
low their  counsel  In  these  times.  Memorials 
are  for  memories.  Yet  we  remember  only 
their  names,  not  their  precepts. 

I  go  out  to  the  long  shadow  of  Wash- 
ington's tapering  spire  that  reaches  555  feet 
toward  the  clouds.  "General,"  I  say  to  his 
Imagined  presence,  "You  wrapped  us.  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  gave  tis  a  healthy 
start.  Now  look.  We  nvmiber  over  180  mil- 
lion and  o\ir  stars  have  grown  from  18  to 
50.     Do  you  have  any  comment?" 

"Why  yes.  Congressman,  I  do.  You  must 
recall  that  I  once  gave  a  farewell  address  in 
which  I  told  the  people  to  beware  of  entan- 
gling foreign  alliances.  But.  among  other  en- 
tanglements, our  country  has  been  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  a  Vietnam  conflict  for  the 
past  10  years.  This  has  already  cost  $3  bil- 
lion and  hundreds  of  American  casualties. 
Vietnam  Is  nearly  7,CX)0  miles  away.  It  la 
very  foreign  and  we  are  very  much  en- 
tangled. We  must  be  off  our  rocker  to  do 
such  things."  The  General  fades  away  with 
heavy  sorrow  and  I  move  on  over  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  hard  by  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Is  lonely  and  brooding  sitting 
there  In  his  large  chair.  Knowing  he  came 
from  Kentucky  soil  and  the  plain  people  of 
his  time,  I  am  not  backward  about  accost- 
ing his  spirit  that  seems  to  be  neither  earth- 
bound  nor  tonguetled.  "Well.  Emancipator, 
It  must  be  a  great  feeling  to  know  that  you 
preserved  the  Union  and  took  your  place 
among  our  country's  Immortals." 
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*^ou  said  a  mouthful  about 

Union,  but  have  you  forgot- 

itatement  calling  on  Americans 

the  laws,  to  have  full  reverence 

and  order,  never  to  redress  any 

action?    Yet  riots  this  year 

E>hlladelphla,    Rochester,    and 

lave  cost  5  lives,  nearly  1,000 

nore  than  $6  million  In  prop- 

And  these  terrible  acts  have 

some  of  the  very  people  for 

my  life."    So  spoke  the  Qreat 

and  I  have   never   seen   such 

disappointment  In  a  human  face. 

the  Tidal  Basin  to  find  out 

mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

stands  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  fine 

If  I  ever  saw  one.     "Hello, 

I  greet  the  foimder  of  the 
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Democratic  Party,  "it  must  be  quite  a  satis- 
faction to  you  to  realize  you  started  the  very 
political  party  that  now  controls  the  White 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Have  you  any  misgivings  about 
the  whole  business  In  this  election  year  of 
1964?" 

"Well,  Congressman  Sileb,  you  are  a  Re- 
publican from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 
But  you  and  many  others  have  often  quoted 
me  as  saying  that  the  Government  that  gov- 
erns the  least  governs  the  best.  I  believe  it 
then  and  still  believe  it  now.  Yet  right  here 
are  the  plain  figures — more  than  2  million 
people  are  working  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; it  has  more  bureaus  than  ever  before; 
it  Is  meddling  in  more  things,  clear  out  to 
the  heads  of  the  hollows,  than  ever  in  his- 
tory; It  has  a  Federal  budget  of  $98  billion 


that  is  never  In  balance;  It  has  a  Federal  dsht 
of  more  than  $300  billion  that  no  one  nUn. 
to  reduce.  Do  you  think  I  could  sleeo  ifi 
were  still  living  at  Monticello?  Whv  i 
would  be  taking  10  aspirins  daUy  and  2  tnn 
quillzers  every  night.  Congressman  you  sil 
a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat.  But  in 
see  many  things  very  much  alike.  If  ma 
were  running  this  year,  I  think  I  would  vote 
for  you.  And.  if  I  were  running,  I  think  you 
would  vote  for  me." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Jefferson,  you  bet  your 
boots  I  would.  But  not  for  bigger,  bigger 
bigger  government." 

Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson.  America*! 
great  trio.  While  we  hail  them,  we  do  not 
heed  them.  And  that  is  a  very  poor  metnortai 
indeed.  i 


SENATE 

THURSDi^Y,  September  17, 1964 

The  Sena »  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  temporq 

Rev.  EdwArd  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Tnn  Metho<l8t  Church,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing praysr: 
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our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

by  Mr.  INOUYK.  and 


Mr.  iNOUYK.  and  by 
consent,  the  reading  of  the 
he  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
16,  1964,  was  dispensed 


MESSAGE    ?ROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
WITHDK  AWAL  OF  NOMINATION 

A  messag;  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 


United  States,  withdrawing 


the  nominaiion  of  Charles  E.  Casey,  of 


o  be  a  member  of  the  Board 


of  Parole,  w  is  communicated  to  the  Sen- 


■latchford,  one  of  his  secre- 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  copy  of  a  decree  'and  translation 
thereof)  in  homage  to  the  188th  anniver- 
sary of  American  independence  issued 
on  July  2.  1964.  by  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  National  Senate,  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  on  the  same  date  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Senate  in  support  of  the  decree, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


views  will  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment to  the  same  extent  and  number  as 
the  report  on  the  bill  itself  has  previ- 
ously been  printed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  views  of 
the  Senator  from  California  will  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  report  and  will  con- 
stitute part  n  of  that  report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  the  number  of 
copies  of  that  part  n  will  be  the  same 
as  the  number  of  copies  of  the  original? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  received  and  printed. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  protesting  against  any  attempt 
to  thwart  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
relating  to  legislative  apportionment, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   CASE: 

S.  3197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  total 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cask  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


THE  CONSTRUCTION.  OPERATION, 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  CENTRAL 
ARIZONA  PROJECT— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (PART  2  OF  S.  REPT.  NO. 
1330) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  individual  views  on  S. 
1658,  authorizing  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  My  views  are  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  S.  1658. 

Earlier,  on  August  6,  at  page  17853, 
the  Senate  received  a  report  on  the  bill. 
Consent  was  asked  for  and  obtained  that 
the  report  be  printed  together  with  such 
additional  or  individual  views  as  would 
be  subsequently  filed.  I  now  file  my 
views. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  advise  me. 
Is  the  Senator  from  California  correct 
in  his  understanding  that  his  individual 


INCREASED  MILEAGE  FOR  NATION- 
AL  SYSTEM  OP  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin 
to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  increase  the  total  mileage  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  High- 
ways from  41,000  to  50.000  miles. 

The  completed  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state System  have  already  produced  nu- 
merous benefits  to  the  public,  including 
great  savings  in  traveling  time.  And  the 
completion  of  the  entire  authorized  pro- 
gram can  be  expected  to  produce  addi- 
tional benefits.  But  the  increasing 
growth  of  our  population  and  the  in- 
crease in  motor  veliicle  use  make  it  ad- 
visable that  the  Interstate  System  be 
expanded  from  its  presently  authorized 
41,000  miles. 

Even  now,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  has  requests  from  varioui 
States,  including  New  Jersey,  for  an  ad- 
ditional 20,000  miles  of  highway,  over 
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-«H  above  the  existing  authorization. 
S?ch  iSey  cannot  consider  becauseaU 
Tme  nSleage  authorized  under  the  Ped- 
Jj^lid  Highway  Act  of  1956  has  been 

*"Srtifularly  significant  In  New  Jersey 
IS  thV  pressing  need  for  an  expressway 
to  2^  Trenton  with  the  shore  areas 
Rut  M  I  have  already  stated,  because  all 
mUeJ^e  m  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
SSTh^  already  been  allocated.  New 
Jersey  is  unable  to  get  additional  90-10 
Sral  funds  for  this  much  needed 
TMd  There  are  also  other  expressways 
nwded  in  our  State  that  cannot  be  built 
for  this  same  reason.  .   ,     ^    * 

AS  is  known.  Mr.  President,  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem are  derived  from  the  trust  fund 
wSch  was  established  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  which  is 
reolenished  through  taxes  on  petroleum 
nroducts  used  in  motor  vehicles.  Be- 
cause this  fund  is  self-sustaining,  and 
because  the  revenues  are  derived  only 
from  those  making  use  of  our  roads,  there 
is  no  additional  tax  assessment  needed 
from  other  sources. 

Mr  President,  those  portions  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  that  have 
already  been  completed  and  are  in  use 
have  certainly  proven  their  worth.  Now, 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  additional  mile- 
age in  this  system,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  early  consideration  and  ap- 
proval to  my  bill,  which  would  expand 
our  great  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3197)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the 
total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  BECOMES  A  RE- 
PUBLICAN 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  one  Senator  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  welcome  the  decision  which  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  tMr.  Thurmond],  which 
he  announced  to  the  people  of  his  great 
State  last  night. 

I  know  that  the  question  arises  as  to 
committee  assignments,  seniority,  and  so 
forth.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
Senator    from    South    Carolina     [Mr. 


Thttrmond]  would  like  to  remain  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  happen  to  be  the  second  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  senior  to  me  on  that  committee. 

I  am  happy  to  move  over  to  the  No.  3 
chair.  In  fact,  I  shall  be  glad  to  move 
down  to  the  No.  15  chair  if  we  ever  have 
15  Republicans  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  to 
read  this  message  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  , 
who  is  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
today. 

He  says : 

Every  true  Republican  rejoices  at  Senator 
Sthom  Thurmond's  decision  not  only  to  sup- 
port GoLDWATER  but  also  to  become  a  Repub- 
lican Senator. 

I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  courageous  actions  that  I  have  observed 
in  my  political  career.  Senator  Thurmond 
has  placed  country  above  party.  He  has 
taken  a  course  dictated  by  his  conscience  to 
preserve  the  solvency,  the  Integrity,  and  the 
traditions  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  on  the 
telephone  with  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  and  he 
echoes  the  sentiments  which  I  have  just 
expressed  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  has  expressed. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  asked 
me  to  indicate  his  sentiments  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
not  only  requesting,  but  also  directing 
that  I  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  provide  a  seat  for  him  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  This  wovdd 
come  as  fortification  of  the  observation 
and  statement  he  made  yesterday,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  changing  his  political 
affiliation. 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  aspect  of  his- 
toryjiow  strong  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tion can  be  as  it  impels  men  to  accept 
the  politics  and  religion  of  their  fore- 
bears. Tradition  has  been  described  as 
a  whole  bundle  of  customs,  usages,  the 
impact  of  personalities,  and  the  events 
of  history  which,  in  large  and  small 
measure,  have  an  impact  on  the  conduct 
and  behavior  of  people  in  every  genera- 
tion. 

Frankly,  the  impact  of  tradition  is  so 
strong  that  many  persons,  I  am  sure, 
practice  and  pursue  the  policies  and  doc- 
trines of  the  organization  with  which 
they  are  associated,  rather  than  to  fore- 
sake  the  label,  even  though  they  may  be 
at  great  variance  with  the  mainstream 
of  thinking  of  the  party  or  group.  But, 
now  and  then  a  person  high  in  the  faith, 
or  high  in  the  party,  has  been  moved  to 
make  a  change  in  an  open  and  forth- 
right manner  which  all  can  see  and  all 
can  observe. 

Frankly,  to  take  such  a  step  requires  a 
high  degree  of  moral  courage.  If  any- 
one has  any  doubt  on  that  subject,  let 
him  back  himself  into  a  corner,  ask  him- 
self that  question,  and  insist  that  he  get 


an  answer  from  his  own  conscience. 
Then  he  will  discover  that  it  requires 
some  courage  to  cut  the  ties,  to  abuidon 
tradition,  and  to  make  that  kind  of 
change.  But,  in  some  quarters  there  are 
persons,  I  suppose,  who,  when  they 
make  this  change,  are  even  suspect  as 
to  the  motives  and  the  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing. Yet,  not  to  do  so  seems  to  mean  a 
great,  constant,  and  continuing  unhap- 
piness  with  associations,  principles,  and 
doctrines  with  which  the  person  does  not 
agree.  And,  somewhere  he  is  constantly 
confronted  with  that  challenge  in  the 
hope  that  he  can  develop  some  serenity 
and  felicity  of  mind  that  would  make 
him  a  more  useful  member  of  the  faith 
or  the  organization  with  wliich  he  is 
identified. 

Such  transformations  may  be  cc«npar- 
atively  rare.  But  they  are  not  new  in 
our  history.  Probably  the  classic  ex- 
ample is  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln 
served  one  term  in  Congress,  in  1847  and 
1848,  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  Party. 
But,  when  the  great  confrontation  of 
this  challenge  that  was  looming  on  the 
horizon  of  the  Republican  Party  came 
about,  Lincoln  then  forsook  the  Whig 
Party  and  became  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Tliere  was  still  another,  and  that  was 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  was  Lincoln's  Vice 
President  in  his  first  term.  Hannibal 
Hamlin  was  a  great  classical  scholar. 
He  had  pursued  a  political  career  as  a 
Democrat.  As  I  recall,  he  served  two 
terms  in  Congress,  having  been  elected 
to  that  office  as  a  Democrat.  But,  ulti- 
mately he  changed  his  affiliation,  and  so 
became  Vice  President  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  in  1860. 

There  is  precedent  and  there  is  rea- 
son for  the  course  which  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  is 
pursumg.  I  salute  him  for  his  resolute 
courage  that  caused  him  to  foresake  the 
political  label  that  he  has  borne  with 
distinction  for  a  lifetime.  He  has  been 
Governor  of  his  State.  His  State  has 
sent  him  to  this  body,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, by  an  amazing  political  phenome- 
non—a write-in  campaign  in  which  he 
received  more  than  150,000  votes.  I 
salute  him  for  identifying  himself  with 
the  Republican  Party  in  which  he  finds 
principles  and  policies  which  he  can 
more  readily  accept  and  under  whose 
rooftop  he  will  probably  find  it  more 
congenial. 

We  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  Repub- 
lican fellowship,  and  we  bid  him  thrice 
welcome.  Moreover,  we  shall  welcome 
all  who  believe  that  under  the  Republican 
banner  they  can  render  more  useful  and 
effective  service  to  the  Republic. 

I  note  with  some  Interest  that  this 
historic  incident— and  I  think  it  must 
be  regarded  as  something  of  an  historic 
incident,  when  a  man  of  such  stature  in 
his  party,  in  his  State,  and  in  his  Na- 
tion, changes  his  political  affiliation — 
occurs  on  the  187th  anniversary  of  the 
formulation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  single  Member  of  this  body  who  will 
not  agree  that  Strom  Thurmond  is  dedi- 
cated to  that  doctrine,  to  its  meaning. 
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THE     PLApf     DEALER     ENDORSES 
JOHNI  JON  AND  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  YOU  '^G  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
the  Plain  dealer,  one  of  the  two  dally 
in  my  home  city  of  Cleve- 
md  certainly  one  of  the  great 
of  this  Nation,  has  called  for 
of   President   Lyndon   B. 
President    of    the    United 
Senator  Hubert   H.   Hum- 
Vlce  President.    In  a  front- 
editorial  on  September  13, 1964,  the 
his  outstanding  newspaper 


the 


irhat  we  think  is  best  for  the 

country  we  believe  the  Oov- 

Unlted  States  should  be  mn 

(Mnineea  most  competent  to  do 

this  reason  the  Plain  Dealer 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  President 

H.  Htjmphket  for  Vice  Prcsl- 


This  grett  newspaper  over  the  years 


history  and  notable  tradition 
I  ublic  service.  Incidentally, 
this  fine  nswspaper  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported Thoi  nas  E.  Dewey,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, Ricl  ard  Nixon  and  other  Repub 
lican  candidates  for  President  in  the  re- 
cent past. 

Mr.  Presitient,  under  the  guidance  and 
leadership  ( if  its  extremely  capable  pub- 
editor,  Tom  Vail,  the  Plain 
shown  itself  to  be  a  mighty 
force  for  p:  ogress  in  my  State.  There- 
fore, its  en  lorsement  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  this  sjear  is  of  more  than  usual  sig- 
nificance. 
I  comme)id  this  editorial  to  my  col 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printejd  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  n  y  remarks. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderef  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Plain  ^ealeb  EIndoksks  Johnson  and 
humprkzy 

Dealer  supports  the  election  of 

B.  Johnson  for  President 

States  and  Senator  Hubert  H. 

Vice  President. 

of  the  Democratic  candidates 

ine  consideration  alone;  namely, 

are  best  qualified  to  carry  the 

of  the  greatest  power  on 
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comparison  with  the  Republican  ticket  rep- 
resented by  Senator  Bakrt  M.  Goldwatkr 
for  President  and  Congressman  Wn.LiAM  E. 
MnxEB  for  Vice  President. 

Our  publisher  and  editor,  members  of  our 
Washington  bureau,  and  many  other  ex- 
perienced staff  members  of  this  newspaper 
have  talked  to  and  observed  the  candidates 
under  various  conditions. 

All  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
everything  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  have  said  and  written. 

In  our  view  President  Johnson  has  dem- 
onstrated since  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  November  22, 
1963,  that  he  understands  the  Presidency 
and  that  he  can  cope  with  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  less  than  11  months  the  President  has 
established  himself  as  a  leader  In  his  own 
right. 

He  has  proved  to  be  amazingly  effective  in 
dealing  with  the  Congress. 

We  feel  this  is  an  Important  relationship 
for  a  strong  Chief  Executive. 

President  Johnson's  generally  moderate 
stand  on  economic  Issues  has  reflected,  in 
our  opinion,  the  mood  of  the  country  and 
represents  a  responsible  attitude  during  a 
period  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

In  foreign  affairs  where  the  slightest  mis- 
step can  now  mean  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind. President  Johnson  has  shown  profoimd 
respect  for  the  high  stakes  Involved. 

In  a  long  political  career  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  been  an  effective  prominent  figure 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
most  recently  as  Senate  majority  leader. 

The  President's  selection  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  a  na- 
tionally known  personality  and  respected 
legislator  himself,  we  feel  adds  strength  and 
energy  to  the  team. 

In  recent  years  Senator  Humphrey  has 
shown  a  capacity  to  grow  and  mature.  Indi- 
cating that  greater  responsibility  outlined  by 
President  Johnson  for  the  vice- presidency 
should  further  add  to  the  growth  of 
Humphrey's  capabilities  If  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  Is  elected  November  3. 

While  every  democracy  thrives  on  a  vigor- 
ous and  competent  opposition,  we  do  not 
feel  Senator  Goldw.ater  and  Congressman 
Mn,LER  are  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
Republican  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates. 

Senator  Goldwater's  record  as  a  Senator 
does  not  Impress  us. 

His  statements  during  this  campaign  have 
been  confusing  and,  more  Importantly.  Indi- 
cate lack  of  a  thorough  knowledge  about  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
great  Issues  of  the  day. 

While  most  of  Senator  Goldwater's  fellow 
Republican  legislators  worked  for  civil  rights 
legislation  and  many  other  controversial  but 
constructive  measures.  Senator  Goldwateh 
failed  not  only  to  go  along  with  his  fellow 
Republican  legislative  leaders,  but  also  failed 
to  offer  constructive  alternatives. 

We  do  not  think  GOP  Vlce-Presldentlal 
Candidate  Congressman  Mn.LEH  has  estab- 
lished a  record  in  the  Government  or  a  stat- 
ure with  the  public  high  enough  to  recom- 
mend him  for  the  great  and  Increasing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  vice-presidency. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
American  Journalism  we  do  not  Intend  by 
our  endorsement  to  support  everything  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey  may 
do  or  say  during  the  current  campaign. 

Nor  will  we  discount  completely  everything 
Senator  Goldwater  and  Congressman  Miller 
may  do  or  say. 

We  will  continue  to  give  fair  and  complete 
news  coverage  to  both  tickets,  regardless  of 
our  editorial  opinion. 

Based  on  what  we  think  Is  best  for  the 
people  of  this  country  we  believe  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States  should  be  nin 
by  the  two  nominees  most  competent  to  do 
the  Job.  "** 

For  this  reason  the  Plain  Dealer  endorse* 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  President  ^nd  Huam 
H.  Humphrey  for  Vice  President. 


HATE  BOOK,  "NONE  DARE  CALL  IT 
TREASON,"  A  HOAX  AND  FRAUD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  dangeroos 
propaganda  hoaxes  of  our  time  is  the 
John  Birch  hate  publication  titled 
"None  Dare  Call  It  Treason." 

This  scurrilous  document  is  craftily  de- 
signed to  destroy  confidence  in  both 
major  political  parties  and  to  undermine 
basic  faith  in  our  free  democratic  insti- 
tutions. It  is  a  devil's  brew  of  hall- 
truths,  distortions,  and  outright  lies. 

On  July  22  the  New  York  Times  quoted 
John  Birch  officials  to  the  effect  that  pro- 
moting "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason"  was 
a  prime  Birch  project.  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  William  Shepler,  an  admitted  ofB- 
clal  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  arranged 
distribution,  and  wholesalers  get  their 
copies  from  the  American  Opinion  Li- 
brary, an  offshoot  of  the  Birch  Society. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  book  is  made 
clear  on  page  231  where  the  reader  Is 
urged  to  join  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
two  other  intertwined  organizations  and 
told  how  to  go  about  doing  so. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Civic  Responsibility  has  ex- 
ix)sed  this  document  as  "at  best  an  in- 
credibly poor  job  of  researchist  worst, 
a  deliberate  hoax  and  a  fraud."  The 
National  Committee  for  Civic  Responsi- 
bility is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  Cleve- 
land group,  one  of  whose  purposes  is  to 
"expose  the  use  of  calumny  and  decep- 
tion" by  both  rlghtwlng  and  leftwing  ex- 
tremists. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  12,  1964, 
there  appeared  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
Ohio  and  of  the  Nation,  an  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  "  'Hate'  Book  by  Missourian 
Called  'Poor  Research  Job,  a  Hoax, 
Fraud.'  "  This  article  details  clearly  the 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  nature  of  this 
lunatic  extremist  rlghtwlng  fringe  prop- 
aganda sheet.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal, 
Sept.   12,   1964) 

National  CoMMrrrEE's  Charge — "Hate" 
Book  by  Missourian  Called  "Poor  Re- 
search Job,  a  Hoax,  Fraud" 

The  controversial  "hate"  book  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason,"  by  John  Stormer»  has  been 
labeled  as  "at  best  an  Incredibly  poor  Job  of 
research — at  worst,  a  deliberate  hoax  and  a 
fraud." 

This  characterization  comes  In  a  scathing 
report  Issued  by  the  National  Cominlttee  for 
Civic  ResponslbUlty  (NCCR)  and  Introduced 
into  the  Congressional  Recobo  by  Represent- 
ative Charles  Vanik,  Cleveland  Democrat. 

It  also  was  one  of  two  books  named  last 
week  by  State  Democratic  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Coleman  when  he  asked  the  Ohio  State 
Pair  manager  to  halt  political  activity  at  a 
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f^  booth  operated  by  the  American  Opinion 

^r?R  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  Cleveland 

^     fnrmed  last  year  with  one  of  Its  pur- 

»^"Pi  e^Sse  the  use  of  calumny  and  de- 

S^o?by  K  right-  and  left-wing  extrem- 

••^^^rmpr  is  a  Mlfisoiin  Republican  whose 

^l^^  caUd  a  storm  of  protest  In  many 

^cTof  STcountry  when  it  was  intro- 

''"k^CR  said  it  attempted  to  get  additional 
NCCR  saiu  ^^^    found: 

information    about    «^«  publication  of 

"??ibe7ty  Be^l  Pres^FlorlsUt,  Mo.,  a  sub- 
Sb  orst.   l!o\ils.    There    Is   no   telephone 

""kcOT  said  the  book  is  distributed  In  Cleve- 
i.^d  Sa  by  Klein  News  which  receives  Its 
land  area  oy  shepler,  "area  coordl- 

SS'of  aTd  rubUc  spokesman  for  the  John 

«'STS -S^t'^Tc.  Stormer.  book: 
tt  conums  818  references,  supposedly  sub- 
"tt°?lng  the  material,  but  "In  case  after 
SS  tCauthor  has  subverted  references  to 
iT^-'a  t/itallv  false  impression. 
•^A  ma^or  portion  of  the  documentation  Is 
from^he  Congressional  Record  or  testimony 
S  congressional  committees  "but  in  most 
Cnces^e  fails  to  give  the  name  of  the 
S?on  Whose  testimony  he  relies  upon.' 

In  79  instances  Stormer  uses  as  his  author- 
itv  "biased  rlghtwlng  publications"  such  as 
SLnan  Events,  the  Dan  Smoot  Report, 
Sea's  Future,  and  publications  of  the 

^^ifSmf  cases   dates    of    cited   references 
were  as  much  as  a  year  off.  in  some  cases 
lords  were  added  to  the  direct  quotation 
of  witnesses  before  congressional  committees. 
Sometimes  references  were  not  complete 
enough  to   allow   checking,   as   in   one   case 
Wherl  the  citation  Is  to  "House  Document 
227   page  4"  but  with  no  indication  of  the 
vear  or  the  session  of  Congress  in  which  it 
was  issued,  or  in  another  case  when  Stormer 
cited    "Consul    General    for    Yugoslavia    v. 
Artukovic"  without  mention  of  where  when 
or  by  whom  such  a  hearing  was  conducted. 
NCCR's  report  lists  reference  after  refer- 
ence that   has   been   distorted   by   Stormer^ 
giving  the  direct  quotation  from   the  book 
and  then  the  exact  language  of  his  reference. 
However,    NCCR  was   especially   intrigued 
by   one    statement    In    Stormer's    book    for 
which  no  citation  was  listed.    Following  is 
the  statement,  quoted  from  page  205,  para- 
graph 4  of  Stormer's  book : 

•If  U  S  proposals  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament are  accepted,  V3.  military  forces 
will  be  transferred  to  the  UN.  peace  force, 
which  Is  directed  by  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs,  who 
has  always  been  a  Communist." 

A  reader  would  conclude  the  above  obser- 
vation was  Stormer's  own.  However,  as 
NCCR  points  out:  "Dozens  of  rlghtwlng  or- 
ganizations have  circulated  this  myth,  and, 
by  quoting  each  other,  have  compiled  an 
extensive  file  of  meaningless  documentation." 
The  myth  was  conclusively  exploded  May 
2,  1963,  by  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  Cali- 
fornia Republican. 

KucHEL  spoke  out  after  John  Rousselot, 
Birch  Society  officer  and  ex-Congressman, 
made  the  same  charges  in  a  California  speech 
entitled  "Disarmament — Blueprint  for  Sur- 
render." However,  Rousselot  spoke  of  a 
"Russian  general"  directing  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  rather  than  Stormer's  "Communist 
under  secretary." 

"Those  fantastic  charges,"  Kuchel  said, 
"are  false — completely  false.  But  when  one 
who  was  •  •  •  a  Member  of  Congress 
•  •  *  utters  such  a  cry,  there  are  Americans 
who  listen  and  believe. 

"There  is  no  Russian  colonel,  or  general,  or 
military  or  civilian  individual  who  Is  'secre- 
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tary  of  the  United  Nations'  or  'under  secre- 
tary of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.' 

"Let  the  record  be  clear  that  there  are  19 
under  secretaries  of  the  Security  CouncU,  of 
which  13  are  flUed  by  Americans  or  repre- 
sentatives of  ovu-  alUes  and  of  which  two  are 
Soviet  bloc  nations. 

"None  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  command  of  any  joint  U.N.  military  op- 
erations.    There  is  no  world  j)Ollce  force  in 

the  U.N." 

The  NCCR  says  that  the  thrust  of  Stormer  s 
book  "is  to  present  a  picture  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  doomed  to  defeat  by  com- 
munism as  the  direct  result  of  treason  In  our 
schools,  churches,  universities,  newspapers, 
television,  radio,  Government  agencies  and 
top  ofBcials."  .    ^     . 

The  committee  looked  into  Stormer  s  book 
at  the  request  of  NCCR's  president.  Thomas 
C  Westropp.  He  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Women's  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  in 
Cleveland.  He  Is  also  regional  first  vice  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 

The  Ohio  American  Legion  had  authorized 
distribution  of  Stormer's  book.  As  a  result 
of  NCCR's  report,  the  Legion  has  canceled 
distribution  plans,  pending  further  investi- 

The  committee,  made  up  of  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  clergy,  a  Judge  and  uni- 
versity official,  methodically  took  what  it  felt 
were  the  most  serious  charges  made  by 
Stormer's  book.  They  started  by  checking 
his  references. 

Two    examples    will    indicate    what    they 

found :  , 

Stormer,  page  58:  "Weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion were  supplied  to  the  underground  In 
Cuba  by  the  CIA  in  such  a  way  as  to  Insure 
that  they  could  never  be  used." 

Stormer  gave  as  his  documentation  a 
column  vTTltten  by  Edith  Roosevelt  In  the 
Shreveport   Journal,   September    15,    1962. 

NCCR  says:  "If  Edith  Roosevelt,  a  frankly 
partisan  rlghtwlng  writer  had  made  such  a 
charge.  It  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
an  accurate  statement.  But  the  fact  is,  she 
said  no  such  thing. 

"Edith  Roosevelt  writes  that  the  CLft 
dropped  caches  of  weapons  and  ammunition 
at  random  freedom-fighter  depots  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  underground  would  be 
able  to  mount  a  coordinated  attack  in  which 
ammunition  and  weapons  would  be  properly 
distributed.  ^      .    , 

"She  quarrels  with  this  concept  and  points 
out  that  this  resulted  In  some  weaponry  not 
having  proper  ammunition. 

"At  no  time  does  she  say  or  even  Imply 
that  this  was  done  to  Insure  that  they  could 
never  be  used." 

In  another  case  (ch.  8,  reference  29) 
Stormer  accuses  "Hme  magazine  of  lying  In 
order  to  discredit  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
He  used  as  a  reference  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  14, 1951. 

NCCR  says:  "Congress  was  not  In  session 
on  November  14.  1951,  consequently,  there  Is 
no  Record  for  that  date." 

In  his  book  Stormer  recommends  that 
readers  Join  the  John  Birch  Society  and  other 
rlghtwlng  organizations.  Of  this  suggestion, 
NCCR  says : 

"While  Robert  Welch,  founder  and  leader 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  honestly  stated 
his  conviction  that  'Communist  influences 
are  now  in  full  working  control  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,'  Mr.  Stormer  seeks  to  brand 
every  UJ3.  President  since  Herbert  Hoover  as 
a  traitor." 


tee.  Tuesday,  one  of  the  exuberant 
members  of  this  group  asserted  that  T7 
percent  of  the  pilots  are  supporting  the 
Arizona  Senator  for  President. 

On  page  6  of  yesterday's  Post,  there  is 
a  news  story  detailing  the  Senator's  re- 
ception in  Atlanta.  Ga.  After  reporting 
on  the  sale  of  Confederate  flags  and  con- 
fetti, the  article  states: 


One  group  of  teenage  glrlfl  had  their  anna 
In  slings  and  carried  signs  proclaiming.  "We'd 
give  our  right  arm  for  Barbt." 

It  would  appear  from  these  two  news 
reports,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator 
is  drawing  strong  support  from  two 
special  groups  of  voters — crippled  right- 
wingers  and  those  who  are  up  in  the  air. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER'S  SUPPORT 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  pubUshed  a 
story  on  page  2  referring  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Pilots  for  Goldwater  Commit- 


WOMEN    OF    GREAT    ABILITY    CAN 
ACHIEVE  WITH  DETERMINATION 
AND  TALENT— TRIBUTE  TO  MISS 
P.  LOUISE  LELAND 
Mrs  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  Virginia 
London,  of  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  has 
written  an  excellent  story  on  one  of 
Maine's   outstanding    citizens— Miss   F. 
Louise  Leland  of  Bar  Harbor.    I  am  venr 
proud  of  Louise  Leland  for  she  dramat- 
ically illustrates  what  women  of  great 
ability  can  achieve  with  determination 
and  talent.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   this    very    interesting    article    be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miss  Leland  of  Bar  Harbor:  Banker  for 

56  Years 

^y  Virginia  London) 

In  1908,  Miss  F.  Louise  Leland,  of  Bar  Har- 
bor, embarked  on  a  career  that  was,  at  that 
time,  almost  unheard  of  for  a  ^of^^.  ,  ^l^® 
was  just  out  of  high  school  and  teachtag  a 
Tumier  school  session  at  Moro  Pl^^tatlon 
m  Aroostook  County  when  she  was  contacted 
by  officers  of  the  Bar  Harbor  Banking  &  -Trust 
CO.  vflth  the  offer  of  a  position  as  bookkeeper 

and  teller.  .,.     .^        , 

Her  employers  had  approached  the  Wea  of 
hiring  a  woman  with  caution  and    a*  she 
learnid    later,    had    carefully    checked    the 
oDlnion  of  3  year-round  and  three  summer 
Sente  to  get  their  reaction  t«  this  novel 
move.     MUs  Leland  laughingly  recalls  one 
solemn  opinion  glven-"I  don't  believe  that 
little  girl  can  hurt  the  Bar  Harbor  public  ' 
That  she  was  successful  In  overcoming  the 
reluctance  of  both  men  and  women  to  have 
a  "female"  take  their  deposits  or  cash  their 
checks  Is  evident  In  her  appointment  to  as- 
sistant treasurer  In  1933— making  her  one  of 
the  first  women  In  Maine  to  hold  a  position 
as  a  bank  officer.    In  1963  Miss  Leland  was 
elected  to  a  vice-presidency  by  the  directors. 
She  is  not  certain  what  influenced  her  to 
accept  the  position.  It  might  have  been  the 
challenge  involved,  but  she  is  not  overlook- 
iuK  the  $7  per  week  salary  which  her  em- 
ployers  reminded  her  frequently  waa  a  good 
start  for  a  girl. 

She  recalls  being  told  by  customers  that 
this  new  idea  would  never  work.  But  even- 
tually, her  sense  of  humor  and  genuine  Uk- 
ing  for  people  won  them  over.  Some  of  her 
most  reluctant  customers  became  her  best 
friends. 

Today,  Miss  Leland  Is  a  folksy  peraon. 
friendly— and  still  retains  that  sense  of 
humor  that  carried  her  through  the  early 
vears  She  Is  a  woman  who  Is  well  Informed 
on  affairs  both  current  and  historic  and  is 
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pithy  obaervatlons  which  usu- 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject 


STRIVINO    FOR    IMPARTIALITY 
THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 


IN 


expect.    Miss    Leiand    also 
letlrement   Just   as   lightly.      "I 
January  1,  1956,  but  It  never 
Ufference.    Only  that  I  come  In 
on  the  needs  of  the  bank." 
period  of  hospitalization  last 
In  75  years,  she  is  at  work 
day  handling   the  payroll  for 
Its  four  branch  offices, 
own    experience.    Miss    Leiand 
a  definite  place  In  banking  for 
s  gratifying  for  me  to  see  more 
Into  this  field."     She  Is  of 
that  women  could  fill  more  of- 
If  they  wished  to. 
is  because  they  don't  go  after 
It  seems  that  most  women 
Job  well  done,  but  they  don't 
that  position,  money,  or  poll- 
them,  as  men  do." 
has  a  home  In  Salisbury  Cove 
I^ves  during  the  warm  months. 
Bar  Harbor  only  for  the  cold- 
winter.    She  has  no  desire  to 
>eople,  her  bank,  and  home  fill 


li  to 
tie 


a  smalltown  person — the  places 

;o,  I've  been;   and  the  places  I 

1  )een  would  take  some  planning 


SIM>SON 


Mr.  President,  reserving 

object,  will  the  Senator  per- 

place  in  the  Record  a  brief 

without  losing  his  right  to 


SIM  >SON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  for 


PRE  SIDING 


t) 


tie 


OFFICER.    Is  there 

the  request  of  the  Senator 

that  he  be  allowed  to 

Senator  from  Michigan? 

hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 

Senator  from  Michigan  Is 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  about  con- 
flict of  interest  In  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  and  deserves 
a  maximum  of  soul  searching  and  the 
judgment  of  our  wisest  minds. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  third  branch 
of  Government — the  judiciary.  The 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
has  acted  promptly  in  this  matter;  a  year 
ago  it  approved  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  judges  decline  to  participate  as 
directors  or  oflBcers  in  business  corpora- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff.  the  highly 
respected  chief  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  fourth  circuit — he  is  a 
former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  and  a  former  chief  judge  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals — has  writ- 
ten an  instructive  article  on  the  need 
for  impartiality  in  the  Federal  courts. 
It  is  a  notable  review  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject, and  adds  greatly  to  our  understand- 
ing of  this  delicate  area. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  Judge 
Sobeloff's  reference  to  two  pending  bills 
relating  to  judicial  conflicts  of  interest. 
One,  by  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler, 
would  forbid  any  Federal  judge  from 
participating  in  any  enterprise  organized 
for  proflt  except  in  the  role  of  stock- 
holder. The  other  bill,  introduced  by  the 
late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  would  require  judges  to 
submit  annual  financial  reports. 

Whether  they  are  approved  or  not. 
Judge  Sobeloff  calls  these  measures  sig- 
nificant because,  in  his  view,  they  rep- 
resent a  continuing  effort  to  free  the 
judiciary  from  outside  influences  and  to 
assure  the  public  that  judges  would  not 
be  affected  by  competing  flnancial  In- 
terests. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  the  author's 
comments  on  a  recent  book  by  a  distin- 
guished Washington  lawyer,  Joseph  Bor- 
kin.  entitled  "The  Corrupt  Judge."  in 
which  he  recommends  that  the  Supreme 
Court  require  Federal  judges  to  submit 
confidential  flnancial  reports  for  its  in- 
spection. Judge  Sobeloff  believes  this 
suggestion  has  merit  because  it  gives  the 
Supreme  Court  discretion  in  dealing  with 
special  situations  and.  as  he  says,  the 
High  Court  "could  determine  where  to 
draw  the  line  with  justice  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  judges." 

Judge  Sobeloff  concludes  that,  al- 
though the  Federal  judiciary  has  an  ex- 
cellent record,  "the  process  of  refining 
our  standards  is  a  continuing  one."  He 
believes  firmly  in  the  principle  "that 
judges  are  not  only  expected  to  be  im- 
partial but  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  avoiding  all  appearance  of  par- 
tiality." Certainly,  we  can  all  agree  to 
that. 

Judge  Sobeloff's  views  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article — entitled  "Striving  for  Im- 
partiality in  the  Federal  Courts."  in  vol- 
ume 24,  No.  3.  summer  1964  issue  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Journal — be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


September  17 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom 
as  follows:  • 

Striving  fob  iMPASTiALrrT  m  the  PmnAi. 

(By  Simon  E.  Sobeloff.  Chief  Judge  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit:  fonnw 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  SUtea  and 
former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Anneata 
of  Maryland)  "PP«»u 

"Conflicts  of  Interest"  Is  a  phrase  m\ich 
used  these  days.  While  the  subject  Is  ni«* 
often  discussed  In  relation  to  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  the  Judldary  h*. 
not  escaped  scrutiny. 

Presently  under  consideration  in  Congress 
are  two  proposed  laws  relating  to  conflicts 
of  Interest  in  the  Judiciary.  One  H.R.  6048 
by  Congressman  Emantjzl  Celldi,  is  \n'. 
tended  to  amend  28  U.S.C.  454  to  read  as 
follows: 

"A  Justice  or  Judge  appointed  \mder  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  who  ebgages 
in  the  practice  of  law  or,  other  than  in  the 
capacity  of  a  stockholder,  participates  In  an 
enterprise  organized  for  proflt,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  hot  more 
than  1  year,  or  both."  ' 

The  other  bUl.  S.  1613,  authored  by  the 
late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  office  of  reporta  In  each 
Judicial  circuit,  to  which  each  Judge  In  the 
circuit  is  required  to  submit  annual  flnancial 
reports.  These  reports  would  be  lavallable 
for  Inspection  only  by  members  of  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  each  circuit.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
either  bill  nor  have  any  hearings  been  held. 
Whether  ultimately  passed  into  law  or  not, 
these  bills  are  significant  because  they  repre- 
sent a  continuing  effort,  begun  long  ago,  to 
free  the  Judiciary  from  outside  Influences 
and  to  asstire  the  public,  for  whom  the  courts 
exist,  that  Its  Judges  will  be  unatfected  by 
competing  flnancial  Interests. 

IMPARTIALITT  IN  ClNERAL 

Impartiality  Is  among  the  most  Important 
virtues  for  a  Judge  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  difficult 
to  attain  because  Its  scope  Is  broad  and  un- 
clear. The  Webster's  Dictionary  definition 
of  the  word  as  "freedom  from  bias  or  favorit- 
ism: disinterestedness;  fairness."  falls  In 
many  situations  to  provide  a  practical 
answer.  A3  applied  to  the  Judiciary,  the 
concept  encompasses  objective  as  well  as  sub- 
jective fairness.  It  Is  a  familiar  axiom,  but 
worth  repeating,  that  It  Is  not  enough  for  a 
Judge  to  be  impartial;  he  must  also  avoid 
the  appearance  of  partiality.  "Our  courts." 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  has  declared,  "are 
utterly  dependent  upon  public  respect  for 
the  law  as  an  Institution  and  upon  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Judi- 
ciary." * 

When  a  judge  so  much  as  appears  to  be 
partial,  even  If  In  truth  he  Is  not,  the  pub- 
He's  confidence  In  him  Is  lost. 

In  addition,  there  are  both  obvious  and 
obscure  Influences  which  may  affect  a  Judge's 
view  of  a  case.  Prejudgment,  favoritism,  and 
corruption  are  examples  of  the  obtlous,  and 
therefore  need  no  elaboration.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  more  subtle  In- 
fluences arising  from  the  Judge's  own  person- 
ality. 

A  man's  background,  his  education,  his 
associations,  shape  his  outlook.  Justice  Car- 
dozo  recognized  this  when  he  wrdte:  "Deep 
below  consciousness  are  other  forces,  the 
likes  and  dislikes,  the  predellctlons  and  the 


» 28  use.  454  presently  In  force  reads: 
Aniy  Justice  or  Judge  appointed  ^nder  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  who  engages 
In  the  practice  of  law  is  guUty  of  a  tolgh  mis- 
demeanor. 

'Rutgers  L.  Rev.,  Special  Niunber  1-S4 
(Nov.  1948). 
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-Indices  the  complex  of  Instincts  and 
'^oSS^^d  habits  and  convictions  which 
•^ti^c  man,  whether  he  be  litigant  or 
f^  .It  to  achieve  Impartiality  a  Judge 
^  t'.niard  ajfalnst  distortion  of  his  per- 
"""^tive  even  by  these  subliminal  forces.  A 
!!;^«  as  ^ar  Jed  Hand  aptly  phrased  It, 
ISoSd  allow  himself  only  one  bias,  "a  bias 
i^nst  bias." 

.  fjistory  of  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
*'  judiciary 

From  the  earliest  time,  the  ethical  be- 
>,aviorof  judges  has  been  the  subject  of 
Sra  TWO  frequently  quoted  passages 
SSe  Bible  are  speclflcaUy  directed  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  judges.  The  first  reads: 
"""Sd  I  charged  your  Judges  at  that  time. 
.ftvlnK  Hear  the  causes  between  your  breth- 
Jtn  and  Judge  righteously  between  every 
Swi  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that 

In  with  him.  .     . . 

.^e  shall  not  respect  persons  In  Judgment, 
hut  ve  shall  hear  the  smaU  as  well  as  the 
great:  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 

°^e  other  points  even  more  directly  to  the 
nroblem  we  are  considering: 

"Thou  Shalt  not  wrest  Judgment;  thou 
ahall  not  respect  persons,  neither  tajie  a 
Sff  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
^.     and     pervert     the      words     of     the 

rlehteous."  °  , 

Socrates,   In   deflnlng    the    qualities    of    a 

ludec,  says: 

"Four  things  belong  to  a  Judge:  to  hear 
courteously;  to  answer  wisely:  to  consider 
soberly  and  to  decide  Impartially." 

Not  so  long  ago.  In  the  reign  of  the  Tudors. 
It  was  a  general  practice  for  Judges  to  accept 
gifts  from  litigants.  Dvu-lng  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  It  was  common  for  suitors  to 
present  New  Year's  gifts  to  Judges.  Lord 
Bacon  (1561-1626),  whose  essay,  "Of  Judica- 
ture" Is  a  classic  In  the  fleld  of  Judicial 
ethics,  confessed  that  as  a  Judge  he  had 
acted  corruptly,  although  he  expUclty  dis- 
claimed having  sold  his  Judgment.  He  af- 
firmed that  he  never  "had  a  bribe  or  reward 
In  his  eye  or  thought  when  he  pronounced 
any  sentence  or  order."  •  It  would  overstrain 
credulity  to  accept  this  assertion  of  resolute 
Judicial  Impartiality  notwithstanding  the 
receipt  of  bribes.  It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies 
of  fifatory  that  some  of  the  noblest  Ideals 
of  Judicial  ethics,  later  adopted  In  o\ir 
American  "Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,"  were 
phrased  by  B£u:on. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1609-76),  Lord  Chief 
Justice  In  the  reign  of  Charles  n,  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  In  his  stern 
view  of  conflicts  of  Interest.  He  has  been 
characterized  as  "one  of  the  saints  of  the 
law"  and  Is  credited  with  formulating  one 
of  the  earliest,  If  not  the  first  code  of  Judi- 
cial ethics.  His  "Eighteen  Principles"  form 
the  foundation  of  modern  codes.  Signifi- 
cantly, he  recalls  the  Biblical  Injunction  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  states  as  his  16th  prin- 
ciple: "To  abhor  all  private  solicitations, 
of  what  kind  soever,  and  by  whomsoever.  In 
matters  depending."  ^ 


The  suggestion  has  been  voiced  that  con- 
flicting Interests  Infiuenced  Judges  In  some 
Important  decisions  In  the  early  history  of 
this  country.     For  example,  it  Is  widely  s\is- 
pected   that  Chief   Justice  Marshall   had  a 
strong   Influence  In  the  case   of  Martin  v. 
Hunters  Lessee^  and  Its  predecessor,  Fair- 
fax's Devisee  v.  Hunter's  Lessee*  even  though 
he  dlsquallfled  himself  from  participating  In 
the  two  cases.     Marshall  and  his  brother  had 
a  direct  financial  Interest  In  the  cases,  as 
their  title  to  a  large  tract  of  land  depended 
upon    the    outcome.     While    Justice    Story 
wrote  for  the  Court  In  both  cases  and  based 
the  decisions,  which  were  favorable  to  Mar- 
shall, on  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  "[It]  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed   that    Marshall    practically    dictated 
Story's     two     opinions  •   •   •  and     certain 
writers  have  stated  this  to  be  the  fact.     Story 
himself,    15   years   afterward,    declared   that 
the   Chief  Justice  had   'concurred  In  every 
word  of  the  second  opinion';  yet  In  a  letter 
to  his  brother  concerning  the  effect  of  Story's 
opinion  upon  another  suit  In  the  State  court 
at  Winchester,  Involving  the  same  question, 
Marshall  says :  'The  case  of  Hunter  and  Pair- 
fax    is    very    absurdly    put    on    the    treaty 
of  94.'  "  '« 

The  latter  assertion,  made  by  Marshall 
more  than  a  decade  after  the  favorable  deci- 
sions, would  tend  to  rebut  the  Implication 
from  Story's  letter  that  Marshall  had  col- 
laborated in  the  opinions. 

Indeed  it  has  been  affirmed,  and  not  with- 
out historic  basis,  that  In  the  primitive  days 
of  our  highest  Court  practically  every  mem- 
l>er  was  financially  Interested  In  some  case 
coming  up  for  final  decision."  And  Justice 
Story,  during  many  of  the  years  that  he  sat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  was  president 
of  a  bank."  This  would  be  unthinkable  be- 
havior for  a  Justice  today. 

While  the  question  of  competing  financial 
Interest  still  remains  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
cern, one  problem  which  plagued  the  Judi- 
ciary of  old  England  has  been  removed  In 
this  country.  The  early  English  Judges  were 
a  "servile  bvireaucracy"  holding  office  at  the 
King's  pleasure.  Federal  Judges,  however,  by 
constitutional  right,  "hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  In  office."  " 


•Cardozo,  "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process,"  167  (1921). 

♦Deuteronomy  1:   16,  17. 

•Deuteronomy  16:  19. 

•Bond,  "The  Growth  of  Judicial  Ethics," 
10  Mass.  L.Q.  1  (1924). 

'A  quaint  story  Is  told  of  Chief  Justice 
Hale  In  2  Campbell,  "Lives  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  England"  214  (1873).  A  prominent 
gentleman,  owner  of  a  deer  park,  had  been  In 
the  habit  of  giving  a  deer  to  the  visiting 
Judge.  This  had  been  the  custom  of  his 
family,  and  he  undertook  to  follow  It  even 
though  he  was  the  plaintiff  In  a  case  over 
which  Lord  Hale  was  to  preside.  The  rest 
of  the  story  Is  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Judge.  Is  this  plaintiff  the  gentleman 
of  the  same  name  who  hath  sent  me  the 
venison? 


B.  Canons  of  judicial  ethics 
It  was  In  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
systematic  statement  of  principles  govern- 
ing Judicial  ethics  that  the  American  Bar 
Association,  In  1924,  adopted  Its  formulation 
of  canons  for  Judges.  These  canons.  In 
slightly  modified  form,  have  become  ac- 
cepted guidelines  for  proper  Judicial  be- 
havior. They  not  only  admonish  Judges  to 
avoid  actual  conflicts  of  Interest  but  also 
warn  them  to  avoid  giving  Just  caxise  for 
suspicion  of  such  conflicts.  Thus,  the  fourth 
canon  states  the  "Caesar's  wife"  doctrine: 
"A  Judge's  official  conduct  should  be  free  from 
Impropriety  and  the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety." 

DISQUALinCATION 

That  a  Judge  should  not  sit  In  a  case  In 
which  he  has  In  Interest  Is  a  firmly  estab- 
lished principle,  lor  by  doing  so  he  would  In 
effect  be  Judging  himself — a  task  no  man  can 
be  expected  to  perform  Impartially."  Lord 
Coke  called  this  a  principle  of  natural  law. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  In  Tumey 
V.  Ohio '»  that  a  defendant  In  a  criminal 
case  Is  unconstitutionally  deprived  of  due 
process  of  law  where  the  trial  Judge's  com- 
pensation was  the  fine  Imposed  In  case  of 
conviction. 

This  doctrine  has  been  embodied  In  a 
statute,  28  U.S.C.  455,  which  disqualifies 
a  Judge  from  hearing  a  case  In  which  he 
Is  Interested. 

"Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  In  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  Is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any 
party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Im- 
proper, In  his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the 
trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceeding  therein."  '• 

Under  the  statute  the  Initial  determina- 
tion as  to  extent  of  Interest  is  addressed  to 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  Judge  himself, 
and  his  decision  Is  not  to  be  reversed  unless 
he  has  acted  arbitrarily." 

He  Is  expected,  however,  to  form  his  opin- 
ion "In  accordance  with  those  settled  and 
well-known  principles  Intended  to  secure  ab- 
solute Impartiality  of  trial  and  Judgment."  ^' 

In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  statutory 
command,  the  "Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics" 
axe  a  Judge's  best  guide  to  "settled  and  well- 
known  principles."    While  they  contain  little 


"The  Jtidoe's  Servant.  Yes,  please  you,  my 
Lord. 

"The  Jm)GK.  Stop  a  bit  then.  Do  not  yet 
swear  the  Jury.  I  cannot  allow  the  trial  to 
go  on  till  I  have  psdd  him  for  his  buck. 

"The  Plaintot.  I  would  have  your  Lord- 
ship to  know  that  neither  myself  nor  my 
forefathers  have  ever  sold  venison  and  I  have 
done  nothing  to  your  Lordship  which  we 
have  not  done  to  every  Judge  that  has  come 
to  this  circuit  for  centvirles  bygone. 

"Magistrate  of  the  County.  My  Lord,  I 
can  confirm  what  the  gentleman  says  for 
truth,  for  20  years  back. 

"Other  Magistrates.  And,  we,  my  Lord, 
know  the  same. 

"The  Judge.  That  Is  nothing  to  me.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  says,  'A  gift  perverteth  the 
ways  of  Judgment.'  I  will  not  suffer  the 
trial  to  go  on  till  the  venison  Is  paid  for. 
Let  my  butler  covmt  down  the  full  value 
thereof. 

"Plaintiff.  I  will  not  disgrace  myself  and 
my  ancestors  by  becoming  a  venison  butcher. 
Prom  the  needless  dread  of  selling  Justice 
your  Lordship  delays  It.  I  withdraw  my 
record. 

"And  so  the  trial  was  postponed." 

»  14  U.S.  304  (1816). 

•11U.S.  379  (1813). 

10  4  Beverldge,  "The  Life  of  John  Marshall" 
167  (1919). 

"Myers,  "History  of  the  Supreme  Court" 
273  (1912). 

"  Id.  at  269. 

19  U.S.  Const.,  art.  HI,  sec.  1. 


"In  re  Murchison,  349  U.S.  138  (1955). 

"273  U.S.  510  (1927). 

"  18  U.S.C.  201-218,  respecting  bribery,  graft 
and  confilcts  of  Interest,  applies  as  well  to 
"officers  and  employees"  of  the  "Judicial 
branch"  of  government  as  to  the  executive 
branch,  and.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
legislative  branch.  Section  203,  for  Instance, 
makes  punishable.  Inter  alia,  the  receiving 
or  agreeing  to  receive,  asking,  demanding, 
soliciting,  or  seeking  any  compensation  for 
any  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  either 
by  himself  or  another  by  anyone  at  a  time 
when  he  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  In  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  In  rela- 
tion to  any  proceeding,  application,  request 
for  a  ruling  or  other  determination,  contract, 
claim,  controversy,  charge,  accusation,  arrest, 
or  other  particular  matter  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  or  has  a  direct  and 
substantial  Interest.  Section  205  makes  pvm- 
Ishable  the  acting  as  agent  or  attorney  for 
prosecuting  a  claim  tigalnst  the  United  States 
or  for  appearing  before  a  department,  agency, 
or  the  like,  in  the  matter  of  such  a  claim 
by  one  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  In  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government. 

For  a  complete  discussion  of  these  provi- 
sions, see  Perkins,  "The  New  Federal  Con- 
fllcts-of-Interest  Law,"  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1113 
(1963). 

"  Voltmann  v.  United  Fruit  Co..  147  P.  ad 
514  (2d  Clr.  1945). 

n  In  re  Eatonton  Electric  Co..  120  Fed.  1010, 
1011  (S.D.Ga.1903). 
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cation   is    mandatorily   required, 

whenever  a  Judge  has  been  of  coun- 

party  In  the  case  before  him.** 

a  Judge,  who  as  U.S.  attorney 

>f  counsel  In  the  same  criminal 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 

1  he  Judge  had  served  one  of  the 

attorney  in  another  case  does  not 

dlsquallflcatlon.*> 


Beyond  actual  disqualification.  Canon  13 
of  the  "Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics"  admon- 
ishes a  Judge  not  to  permit  'his  conduct  to 
justify  the  impression  that  any  person  can 
improperly  influence  him  or  unduly  enjoy 
his  favor,  or  that  he  Is  affected  by  the  kin- 
ship, rank,  position,  or  Influence  of  any 
party  or  other  person."  As  In  so  many  areas 
of  judicial  ethics,  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  canon  13  is  left  to  a  Judge's  conscience  and 
commonsense. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  has  had  occasion  to 
Interpret  canon  13.  In  a  formal  opinion  *• 
the  conunittee  held  that  a  Judge  should, 
when  feasible,  avoid  sitting  without  col- 
leagues in  a  case  where  a  near  relative  is 
counsel.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  he 
should  not  sit  at  all,  for  his  relationship  may 
be  thought  to  have  influenced  his  colleagues 
as  well  as  himself.  In  a  subsequent  Infor- 
mal opinion  the  committee  considered  It  not 
improper  for  a  Judge  to  sit  In  a  case  where 
his  son  was  a  salaried  associate  of  the  law 
firm  representing  one  of  the  parties.  The 
opinion  discouraged  this,  however  -■" 

Another  informal  decision  assessed  the 
propriety  of  a  Judge  participating  In  a  case 
where  his  former  firm  Is  counsel.^  The 
conunittee  held  It  not  Improper  but  advised 
that  he  should  decline  to  sit  in  the  following 
three  classes  of  cases  where  his  former  firm 
is  counsel  (a)  where  the  case  was  In  the 
firm  at  the  time  he  was  a  member;  or  (b) 
where  a  regular  client  of  the  firm  at  the 
time  he  was  a  member  is  a  party  to  the  case; 
or  »  (c)  where  a  son  or  other  near  relative, 
employed  by  the  firm,  had  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  case,  either  in  the  trial  court  or 
on  appeal. 

B.  Pecuniary  interest 
A  Judge  with  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  a  case  or  owning  property 
that  will  be  affected  by  a  suit  over  which  he 
presides  should  disqualify  himself.^  If.  how- 
ever, the  Interest  is  slight  and  remote,  he  is 
not  disqualified.  For  example,  a  Judge 
would  not  be  disqualified  from  trying  a  suit 
involving  the  validity  of  a  county  bond  Issue 
merely  because  he  is  a  taxpayer."     Also,  a 
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"Is  Justice  Blind?"  the  Annals 
Academy  of  Political  and 
60-66(1952). 
rox  Weat  Coast  Theaters,  25  P. 
SJ5.  Cal.  1936) ,  aff'd,  88  P.  2d  212 
cert,  den.,  301  U.S.  710  (1937). 
Ji^atonton,  120  Fed.  1010  (S.D.  Oa. 
also  18  U.S.C.  1910  which  pro- 
,  being  a  Judge  of  any  court 
States,  appoints  as  receiver,  or 
person  related  to  such  Judge  by 
■,  or  affinity,  within  the  fourth 
be  fined  not  more  than  910,000 
not   more   than   5   years,   or 
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Voltminn  v.  United  Fruit  Co.,  147  P.  2d 
514.  517   ( !d  Cir.   1945) .     See  also  Weiss  v. 
IP  P.  2d  711   (2d  Clr.  1963);  Mac- 
Co.  V.  Cohen,  264  P.  2d  188  (1st 


SC 


455.     United  States  v.  Vasilick, 
(3d  Clr.  1947). 

V-  United  States,  249  P.  2d  737 
,  cert,  den.,  356  UJ3.  919  (1958); 
V.  Maher,  88  P.  Supp.  1007 
1950) .  Cf .  Adama  v.  United  States, 
(5th  Clr.  1962). 

V.  Studebaker-Packard  Corp., 

903  (7th  Clr.),  cert,  den.,  359  U.S. 

(mere  fact  that  a  Judge  who  for- 

an  active  practicing  attorney  had 

In  former  years  one  of  the  parties 

did  not  require  the  Judge  to  dls- 

,  but  question  was  a  matter 

to  be  determined  by  the  Judge 

conscience);  Voltmann  v.  United 

147  P.  2d  614  (2d  Cir.  1945) .     On 

point,  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 


himself, 


Carr  v.  Fife,  156  U.S.  494,  498  (1895)  :  •  •  • 
the  ground  of  objection  was  that  the  Judge 
had  been,  prior  to  his  appointment,  attor- 
ney for  some  of  the  defendants  on  matters 
not  connected  with  the  present  case,  we  do 
not  perceive  that  he  was  disqualified  from 
trying  the  cause.  In  such  a  state  of  facts, 
the  judge  must  be  permitted  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  it  was  improper  for  him  to 
Bit  in  the  trial  of  the  suit. 

«•  ABA  Opinion  200,  "Opinions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Ethics  and  Griev- 
ances." 403  (1957). 

"ABA  Opinion  C-383  (Nov.  22,  1960). 
The  conunittee  stated  that  "good  taste  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  any  seeming  Impropriety 
might  dictate  that  the  particular  Judge  not 
actually  participate  In  the  decision  In  a  case 
where  the  son  had  actively  participated  in 
the  case  either  in  the  trial  court  or  on  ap- 
peal, unless  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so  where  there  was  a  tie  vote  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  court." 

28  ABA  Informal  Decision  594  (Oct.  22, 
1962). 

»One  member  of  the  committee  would 
omit  (b).  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  a  judge  to  recuse  him- 
self in  such  a  situation  than  where  a  per- 
sonal friend  is  Involved. 

~  In  re  Honolulu  Consol.  Oil  Co.,  243  Fed. 
348  (9th  Cir.  1917) . 

^  Wade  v.  Travis  County,  72  Fed.  985 
(C.C.WJD.  Tex.  1896).  aff'd.,  81  Fed.  742  (5th 
Clr.  1897),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  174  U.S. 
499  (1899).  See  also  In  re  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Ught  Co.,  18  P.  2d  57  (9th  Cir.  1927). 


past  pecuniary  interest  In  the  subject  taatte 
at  suit  is  not  a  disqualification.* 

To  avoid   problems  stenunlng  Jrom  con- 
flicting   financial   interests,   the   Canooi  <tf 
Judicial  Ethics  offer  a  number  of  suggestUna 
Canon  32  warns  a  Judge  not  to  "accept  aa* 
presents  or  favors  from  litigants,  or  from 
lawyers  practising  before  him  or  from  othen 
whose  interests  are  likely   to  be  'submitted 
to  him  for  Judgment."     In  a  formal  opinion 
the   American   Bar   Association's  Committee 
examined  the  case  of  a  lawyer  who  made  a 
loan  to  a  Judge  on  a  second  mortgage  having 
no  investment  value."    Viewing  the  loan  u 
one  out  of  the  usual  course  of  investment 
because  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  mortgage 
the  committee  expressed  the  opinion  thst 
the  judge  had  violated  Judicial  Canons  4 
(the  "Caesar's  wife"  doctrine)  and  32. 

More  broadly.  Canon  24  holds  it  improper 
for  a  Judge  to  accept  "inconsis(tent  duties 
»    •    •    [or]   incur  obligations,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  which  will.  In  any  w^iy  Interfere 
or  appear  to  Interfere  with  his  devotion  to 
the  expeditious  and   proper  administration 
of  his  official  functions."     This  canon  haa 
evoked  a  number  of  Interesting  .pronounce- 
ments from  the  bar  association's  committee. 
In    one.    It    was   declared   improper  for  a 
judge   to   conduct  a   newspaper  column  of 
comment  on  current  news  items  and  matten 
of  general  Interest."     In  another,"  the  com- 
mittee   reversed   a    previous   opinion"  and 
found  it  proper  for  a  Judge  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  or  the  Reserve  Ofllcera 
Corps     The  earlier  opinion  had  ruled  such 
membership  improper  because  the  "offices  of 
Judge  and  of  soldier  belong  to  different  de- 
partments of  government,  one  being  Judicial 
and  the  other  executive  In  Its  nature,  and 
might  easily  involve  confiicting  obllgatlona." 
The  reversing  opinion  recognized  the  possi- 
bility of   conflicting  Interests   but  thought 
that  they  did  not  necessarily  exist. 

C.  Business  activities 
While    no   Federal   statute   now  limits  a 
judge's  business  activity.  Canon  25  admon- 
ishes him  not  to  "enter  Into  any  buslnea 
relation    which,    In    the    normal    course  of 
events    reasonably    to    be    expected,    might 
bring  his  personal  Interest  Into  conflict  with 
the  impartial  performance  of  hU  official  du- 
ties."    Canon  26  states  that  a  Jiudge  should 
"abstain  from  making  personal  investments 
in  enterprises  which  are  apt  to  be  Involved 
In  litigation  In  the  court."    And  Canon  39 
advises  him  to  "abstain  from  performing  or 
taking  part  in  any  Judicial  act  In  which  his 
personal  interests  are  involved."    The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  commltt^  has  ruled 
that  a  Judge  should  not  permit  the  Arm  of 
which  he  was  formerly  an  actlv^  member  to 
continue    to    use    his    name.»'     In    another 
opinion,  interpreting  Canon  29,  the  commit- 
tee concluded  "that  a  Judge  shquld  not  per- 
form a  judicial  act,  involving  the  exercise 
of  Judicial  discretion,  in  a  cause  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  Is  a  corporation  In  which 
the  Judge  is  a  stockholder."  »* 

However,  In  one  case  It  was  held  that  own- 
ership of  20  shares  of  common  stock  of  a 
corporation  which  had  Issued  13,881,018 
shares  of  no-par  common  stock  was  not  such 
a  "substantial  interest"  as  to  require  dis- 
quallflcatlon.*  Few  would  contend  that  an 
interest  so  highly  diluted  offends  the  spirit 


"  In  re  Slme,  22  Fed.  Cas.  14^  (No.  12860) 
(C.C.  Cal.  1872). 

»  ABA  Opinion  89,  supra,  note  26,  at  199. 

»♦  ABA  Opinion  52.  supra,  note  26,  at  140. 

"ABA  Opinion  215,  supra,  nolie  26,  at  429. 

"  ABA  Opinion  22,  supra,  note  26,  at  98. 

•7  ABA  Opinion  143,  supra,  note  26,  at  ZOi- 

M  ABA  Opinion  170,  supra,  no^e  26,  at  343- 
344. 

"Lampert   v.   HoUis    Music,    Inc.,    106  P- 
Supp.  3  (EJ3.N.Y.  1952) . 
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,  the  canon,  but  the  case  lUustrates  how 
Sr-r«achlng  the  rule  is. 

n  Participotion  in  private  corporations 
A  malor  question  which  had  long  persisted 
^ittes  W  the  extent  a  Federal  judge  may 
^fi^ut  impropriety  participate  In  private 
**!^r^tl<W  in  an  opinion  issued  in  1943 
'^'^mmlttee  pronounced  It  Improper  for  a 
J'lSrrirvt  L  a  director  of  a  bank."  but 
Im^ntly  the  practice  was  not  abandoned, 
apparently  1-      F  stetutes  noted  at  the 

S^nlnrof  this  article,  H.R.  6048  would 
^^Mh^  any  association  with  a  business 
P^iuon  beyond  stock  ownership.  The 
SrsUtute.  S.  1613.  would  require  F«l- 
eral  judges  to  make  reports  of  their  flnanclal 

^Sne'^an  readily  see  that  if  a  Judge  serves 
„  si  officer  or  director  of  a  commercial  en- 
?!rwlse  not  only  is  he  disqualified  in  cases 
S^ng  that  en'terprise.  but  his  impartiality 
Sa?  also  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
Srected  when  persons  having  business  rela- 
tions with  his  company  come  before  him. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  published  an  arti- 
cle on  May  2.  1963,  which  stirred  much  ce- 
ment in  Judicial  and  other  circles.'"  The 
writer  reported  the  svu-prislng  extent  to 
which  certain  Federal  Judges  had  been  ac- 
tive as  directors  of  banks,  insiirance  com- 
oanles  and  other  business  corporations.-  It 
\B  only  fair  to  note  that  the  article  made  ab- 
solutely no  suggestion  questioning  the  In- 
teerlty  of  these  judges,  but  It  is  no  refiectlon 
on  them  to  observe  that  the  situation  por- 
trayed is  pregnant  with  temptations  and 
tends  to  excite  grave  doubts  and  misunder- 
standings. The  only  safe  course,  as  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
formally  determined  In  September  1963,  is 
for  Judges  to  divorce  themselves  entirely 
from  participation  as  directors  or  officers  in 
business  corporations  of  any  kind. 

E.  Action  of  the  judicial  conference 
While  the  conference  declared  its  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  H.R.  6048,  which 
would  ban  all  coimectlon  other  than  as 
stockholder,  it  disapproved  the  bill  "as 
drafted,  [because  it]  could  be  so  broadly  con- 
strued as  to  make  It  practically  Impossible  for 
a  justice  or  a  Judge  to  participate  In  the  most 
minor  financial  transaction,  and  fiu*ther, 
•  •  •  If  enacted  [It]  would  become  effective 
immediately,  which  would  not  give  Judges 
enough  time  to  comply  with  its  provisions 
prior  to  Its  effective  date."  ♦»  The  conference 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  If 
there  Is  to  be  legislation  it  should  specifically 
declare  what  is  forbidden  and  should  also  al- 
low a  reasonable  time  for  compliance,  as 
follows : 

"No  justice  or  Judge  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  shall  serve  In 
the  capacity  of  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  organized  for  profit. 
This  statute  shall  take  effect  90  days  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment."  " 

While  the  resolution  differs  from  the  bill  as 
drafted.  It  adheres  to  the  bill's  basic  objec- 
tives. 

Many  Judges  Immediately  withdrew  from 
all  forms  of  participation  In  business  enter- 
prises beyond  stock  ownership,  and  it  Is  most 
\mllkely  that  any  Federal  judge  would  be  so 
vmmlndful  of  the  high  prestige  of  the  Judi- 
cial conference  as  to  disobey  Its  expressed 
views.  In  the  light  of  this  Judicial  self- 
dlsclpllne,  It  Is  doubtful  that  Congress  will 
feel  the  need  for  legislation. 


♦•  ABA  Opinion  254,  supra,  note  26,  at  508. 

«  Landauer,  "Ethics  Debate  Stirred  by  Fed- 
eral Jurists  Who  Sit  on  Company  Boards," 
Wall  Street  Journal,  May  2,  1963,  p.  1,  col.  1. 

« "Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States"  62 
(1963). 

"  Ibid. 


Also  disapproved  by   the  Judicial  confer- 
ence was  the  bill  requiring  financial  reports 
from    Judges,    because    "regardless    of    the 
merits  of  the  proposal,  Federal  Judges  should 
not  be  singled  out  from  other  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  make  such  reports."** 
Some  may  quarrel  with  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  thesis  is  supportable  that  Judges  are 
different  from  other  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Unlike    Members    of    the    Congress, 
judges  need  not  stand  periodically  for  elec- 
tion, and  m  the  public  mind  they  are  set 
apart  from  other  officials  in  that  a  stricter 
standard  of  impartiality  is  expected  of  them. 
Joseph  Borkin,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  has  written  an 
Interesting    volume    entitled    "The    Corrupt 
Judge."  "  In  which  he  recounts  the  careers 
of   three   Federal   judges"  whose   dishonor- 
able   behavior    brought   disgrace    upon    the 
bench.     In  a  brief  concluding  chapter,  Mr. 
Borkin  addresses   himself,  not  only  to   the 
problem    of    corruption,    which    happily    Is 
rare,*'   but   to  preventing   lesser  threats  to 
Judicial  fairness.    He  considers  legislation  a 
risk,  both  because  It  would  Increase  congres- 
sional control  over  the  judiciary  and  because 
it  "might  tend  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
Judicial  corruption."  *« 

His  proposal  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
under  Its  rulemaking  power,  shall  require 
Federal  Judges  to  submit  confidential  finan- 
cial reports  to  It.  In  his  opinion,  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  Judiciary  will  be  enhanced 
If  It  knows  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
Informed  of  the  business  Interests  of  Federal 
judges.  The  possession  of  this  Information, 
Borkin  reasons,  would  enable  the  Court,  Tin- 
der Its  supervisory  power  over  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  to  formxUate  any  necessary  con- 
trols. 

One  merit  of  Mr.  Borkln's  suggestion  may 
be  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  supervision 
the  Supreme  Court  could  formulate  appro- 
priate rules  to  deal  with  a  special  situation 
that  gives  concern  to  a  number  of  Judges 
who  have  served  as  directors  of  family  hold- 
ing   corporations.    In    many    Instances    the 
corporation  was  formed  for  valid  tax  or  es- 
tate  reasons    or   merely   to  free   the   Judge 
from  the  dally  activities  of  business  while 
retaining  ultimate  control  over  his  and  his 
family's    Investments.    Such    a    corporation 
does   not  ordlnarUy   engage   In   commercial 
activities  likely  to  involve^onfiicts  of  inter- 
est.   It  Is  really  the  alter  ego  of  the  Judge. 
It  is  arguable  that  just  as  a  Judge  may 
retain  title  to  land  or  other  income-produc- 
ing property,  it  should  be  equally  permissible 
for  him  to  Join  the  property  In  a  single  cor- 
poration   for    convenience    of   management. 
Literally  the  resolution  forbids  a  Judge  serv- 
ing as  a  director.     Even  If  the  resolution  of 
the    Judicial   conference    were    to   permit    a 
Judge  to  pass  on  the  question  for  himself, 
he  would  be  reluctant  to  do  so.    Yet  the 


"  Note  42,  supra,  at  63. 

«  Borkin,  "The  Corrupt  Judge"  (1962) . 

«•  Chief  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  of  the 
Second  Circuit,  a  man  of  the  first  magnitude 
of  distinction.  J.  Warren  Davis  of  the  Third 
Circuit,  and  District  Judge  Albert  W.  Jolm- 
son  of  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  an  Interesting  sequel  to  two  of  Judge 
Davis'  corrupt  decisions,  see  Judge  Soper's 
opinion  in  Root  Refining  Co.  v.  Universal  Oil 
Products  Co..  169  P.  2d  514  (3d  Clr.  1948) . 
where  a  specially  constituted  court,  desig- 
nated by  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  vacated  the 
earlier  Judgments. 

"  In  the  entire  history  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary there  have  been  only  eight  Impeach- 
ments, of  which  four  resulted  In  convictions. 
In  a  few  other  Instances,  Judges  were  allowed 
to  resign  and  Impeachment  proceedings  were 
either  not  voted  or  abandoned.  Borkin, 
supra,  note  45,  at  219  et  seq. 
♦«  Borkin,  supra,  note  45.  at  209. 


Supreme  Court,  in  the  broad  perspective 
gained  from  the  possession  of  all  the  facta, 
could  determine  where  to  draw  the  line  with 
justice  to  the  public  Interest  and  to  the 
Judges. 

JUDGE'S  PARTICIPATION   IN    COMMtrNITT   AITAIBS 

A  somewhat  different,  but  related,  problem 
arises  as  to  a  Judge's  proper  role  In  conunu- 
nlty  affairs.  Canon  26  states  that  a  Judge 
"should  avoid  giving  ground  for  any  reason- 
able suspicion  that  he  Is  utUlzing  the  power 
or  prestige  of  his  office  to  persuade  or  coerce 
others  to  •  •  •  contribute  •  •  •  to  chari- 
table enterprises." 

In  1942  the  committee  rtUed  that  a  Judge 
should  not  permit  the  use  of  his  name  in 
pamphlets,  booklets,  or  similar  publications 
for  the  pvirpose  of  solicitation  of  funds  for 
charitable   purposes  .♦•     The   same   principle 
has   been   applied   to    soliciting    funds    for 
civic  causes,  such  as  art  miiseums."    Clarify- 
ing Its  views,  the  committee  later  said  that 
canon  25  does  not  require  "members  of  the 
Judiciary   to  separate  themselves  from  the 
social  responsibUlties  necessarily  Incident  to 
good  citizenship,  good  moral  character  and 
to  the  religious  convictions  In  which  they 
have  been  reared."  "'     Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion   that  solicitation 
should  be  left  to  others  than  members  of  the 
bench  and  that  Judges  should  not  permit 
their  names  to  be  used  In  solicitations. 

Aside  from  these  two  prohibited  areas,  the 
committee  expressed  its  belief  that  there  Is 
"a  considerable  realm  of  activity  In  which 
a  judge  might  appropriately  participate  in 
the  philanthropic,  civic  and  ecclesiastical  life 
of  the  community."  "  Wisely,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  attempt  to  define  this  area.  One 
example  of  permitted  activity,  however,  was 
Identified  this  past  December  when  the  com- 
mittee held  it  not  consistent  with  the  canon 
for  a  Judge  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  nonprofit  hospital." 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  judges 
to  appear  and  speak  at  public  dinners  spon- 
sored by   charitable,  educational,,  and  reli- 
gious groups.    A  judge  should  certainly  ab- 
stain from  asking  for  funds,  and  if  direct  so- 
licitation is  to  take  place  at  a  meeting  It  is 
better  for  him  to  absent  himself.    It  may  be 
argued  that  a  Judge  should  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation in  any  public  meeting  of  a  charity, 
even  if  there  Is  no  personal  solicitation  and 
the  purpose  Is  merely  to  stimulate  general 
Interest  In  the  organization,  because,  con- 
cededly.  an  ultimate  objective  is  to  encourage 
financial  support.    But  surely  It  \b  not  the 
Intent  of  the  canons  to  eliminate  such  In- 
nocuous activity  on  the  Judge's  part.     Nor 
does  It  appear  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Judicial 
Ethics  to  preclude  Judges  from  lending  their 
prestige  generally  to  worthy  public  Institu- 
tions, apart  from  the  use  of  their  names  in 
their  fundraislng  campaigns.     Such  imper- 
sonal gestures,  expressions  of  sentiment  and 
confidence,  are  unobjectionable. 

What  Is  objectionable,  however.  Is  fw  a 
judge  himself,  or  through  his  secretary  or 
other  agent,  to  urge  attendance  at  these 
functions  or  to  solicit  contributions  or  the 
purchase  of  tickets  from  sponsoring  M^ani- 
zations.  The  Judge  should  be  scrupulous  to 
avoid  any  action  which  might  carry  an  im- 
plication, however  tenuous,  that  those  re- 
fusing to  share  his  enthusiasm  may  fall  into 
disfavor  with  him. 

It   Is   Impossible   to   identify   the   precise 
point  at  which  well-meant  civic  activity  may 


"  ABA  Opinion  238.  supra,  note  26,  at  474. 
'"ABA    Informal    Decision    327    (Aug.    17. 
1960) . 
«  ABA  Informal  Decision  603  fNov.  2. 1962) . 

M  Ibid. 

»ABA    Informal    Decision    706    (Dec.    6. 

1963). 
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letf-lmposed  disqualification  in 
case  is  not  always  an  adeqiiate 
i  mtiltlple-Judge  coiirt,  there  Is 
that  he  may  wittingly  or  un- 
inHuence,  or  be  thought  to  Influ- 
who  do  consider  the  case. 
Uaquallfies  himself  becaxise  of 
In  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
w(>\ild  suggest  that   his   interest 
his  colleague  who  substitutes 
if  a  Judge  were  an  officer  or 
a    conunerclal    enterprise    and 
for  that  reason,  his  successor 
be  under  some  embarrassment 
may  believe  that  he  may  not 
l^ore  the  Interest  of  the  Judge 
The  far  better  course 
conflict, 
cftme  a  long  way  toward  a  better 
of    what    impartiality    de- 
the  rare  but  highly  disturb- 
Federal  Judiciary  need  not  be 
Its  record:   but  the  process  of 
standards  is  a  continuing  one. 
of  this  truth  Is  at  the  heart 
resolution  of  the  Judicial  con- 
wlll  be  viewed  by  bench,  bar, 
I  a  Boxmd  step — for  if  Judges 
as  trusted  arbiters  of  the  mar- 
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Urther  refinement  of  our  thlnk- 
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with  the  Judges,  help 
Judicial  self -discipline  shoiild 
the  necessary  measures, 
to  conclude  by  retiimlng  to 
( ixpressed  earlier  in  this  article — 
c  sntral  to  the  entire  subject — 
Judges  are  not  only  expected  to 
but  are  charged  with  the  re- 
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'  Frankfur  »r,     "Chief    Jxistlces     I 
T&.  L.  Rev.  901   (1963). 
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sponslblllty  of  avoiding  all  appearance  of 
partiality.  Only  In  this  way  can  the  honored 
symbol  of  the  Judicial  institution  continue 
bright  and  undiminished. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  the 
time  will  come  from  the  time  granted  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  time  I  con- 
sume be  not  deducted  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  REFUTES  SEN- 
ATOR SIMPSON  ON  REASONS  FOR 
SALE  OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  14,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  referred  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  which  dealt  with  the  dis- 
posal by  auction  of  the  Morlunda  herd  of 
Hereford  bulls  and  cows. 

The  article  carried  the  comment  by 
the  reporter,  John  Hall,  that — 

Sources  close  to  the  family  stated  the  sale 
was  undertaken  to  avoid  both  corporation 
and  personal  Income  taxes. 

Our  colleague  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  commenting  on  the  article, 
used  this  as  further  justification  for  his 
opposing  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  and  implied  that  the  con- 
ditions which  brought  on  this  public  auc- 
tion of  a  valuable  Hereford  herd  were 
created  by  an  unfavorable  tax  climate 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  stated : 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  every  State  to 
provide  a  climate  to  make  It  possible  for 
business  to  grow,  to  progress,  to  flourish. 
When  businesses  are  forced  to  the  auction 
block  because  of  the  tax  structure  of  that 
State,  such  a  climate  has  not  been  provided. 
This  situation,  unfortunate  as  it  Is,  sub- 
stantiates my  conviction  that  this  proposed 
legislation  (the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act)  is  not  an  aid  but  a  hand- 
out. 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  to  defend  sec- 
tion 203  of  S.  2782,  the  pasture  improve- 
ment section.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  stated  on 
September  15,  the  majority  leadership 
has  already  accepted  an  amendment  de- 
leting that  section,  and  I  have  served 
notice  that  I  shall  attempt  to  amend  this 
program  in  the  next  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  of  this  sort  to  Ap- 
palachian fanners. 

However,  I  choose  at  this  time  to  cor- 
rect the  entirely  unwarranted  inference 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  re- 
garding the  relationship  of  the  West 
Virginia  tax  structure  to  the  disposal  of 
the  Morlunda  herd.  A  member  of  my 
staff  spoke  yesterday  with  John  Hall,  the 


author  of  the  article  referred  to  by  tJ»« 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  received  S. 
categorical  statement  that  the  aaaiZL 
referred  to  in  his  story  were  speaWnanf 
Federal  corporation  and  personsOlncomi 
taxes  and  not  the  tax  structure  of«^ 
State  of  West  Virginia.  "* 

Though  I  am  not  personally  fafonned 
as  to  the  reasons  why  the  Nelson  famSJ 
chose  to  dispose  of  such  a  largt  partat 
their  livestock  at  this  time,  it  is  reason 
able  to  presume  that  the  capital  gaini 
benefit  in  the  disposal  of  animals  valued 
at  such  figures  as  $4,600,  $8J200  and 
$29,500  would  have  some  bearir«  on  thi» 
matter.  , 

My  office  has  been  further  Informed 
by  the  author  of  the  article  that  the  Nel- 
son family  is  not  going  out  of  the  cattle 
business.  On  the  contrary,  some  60  or 
70  of  the  115  bulls  were  not  disposed  of 
in  the  recent  auction,  and  it  is  my  infor- 
mation that  Morlunda  Matador  the 
10th,  a  bull  valued  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000,  is  still  retained.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Nelson  family  is 
transferring  their  operation  from  one  of 
breeding  stock  to  raising  steers  tor  cwn- 
mercial  beef. 

If  the  article  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  any  beiaring  on 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  it  would  seem  to  indidate  that, 
contrary  to  the  position  of  the  minority, 
at  least  some  parts  of  Appalachia  offer 
conditions  favorable  to  cattle  raising.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  add  to  rather 
than  detract  from  the  long-term  justi- 
fication for  such  a  program  as  that  orig- 
inally recommended  in  S.  2782. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 

has  the  floor. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Will    the  '  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  will  yield  If  it  does 

not  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALASKA  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sdnate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  S.  49,  a  bill  t<»  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  with  House  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
49)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission,  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
participate  in  the  celebration  in  1967  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  recognizes  the 
Alaska  Centennial  Celebration    (hereinafter 
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,  ^_  a-  the  "celebration")  to  be  held 

tS?oi2^l"a«ons  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
»*  !*^^fi7  not  only  as  an  observance  by 
SfSop?e  of  the  forty-ninth  State,  but  as 
the  P^V"_^  _„*i^r>Qi  Kiimlflcance. 


J^It  of  n_atlona_l^_s^gnlflc^m:e 


o^*9  (a)  To  implement  the  recognition 
®ftJ'  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
jSSSt  tS°ugh  the  secretary  of  Corn- 
er, mav  in  his  discretion,  cooperate  with 
^.  I'lartl'  centennial  Commission  in  the 
*?!n^lnf  Sf  Se  celebration  and  may.  in  his 
SSJSSfn  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
dlBcreuui .  extent,  if  any,  to 

Trbtl^eUnlS  States  shall  be  a  partlcl- 
^nt  in  and  exhibitor  at  the  celebration. 
^fL  The  study  authcrtzed  in  subsection 
<a  may  be  made,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  personnel  of  the 
Stment  of  Commerce  or  under  contract 
K^  one  or  more  recognized  professional  ex- 
nlrte  m  the  fields  of  historical  observances 
Ind  industrial  showmanship;  and  the  flnd- 
m«  derived  from  such  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  (Including  detailed  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  manner  and 
extent  of  united  States  participation  in  the 
celebration  and  the  estimated  itemized  cost 
of  such  participation).  shaU  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  15, 

^  Sic  3  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $15,000  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  Alaska's  one  hundredth 
anniversary  under  the  American  flag,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 20.  1963.  the  Senate  passed  S.  49, 
a  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  September  1. 1964,  the  House  passed 
S.  49  with  amendments. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  has  ad- 
vised the  Conrunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  he  desires  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  therefore  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendments  to 
S  49 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


of  1958,  as  amended  (67  Stat.  403;   68  Stat. 
1044): 
A-1541180fl.  Anghelatos,  Pranghl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  92,  to  which  the 
Senate  agreed  on  August  6,  1964,  record- 
ed congressional  approval  of  suspension 
of  deportation  in  52  cases  in  which  the 
Attorney  General  had  suspended  de- 
portation pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended. 

On  September  15,  1964,  the  House  of 
Representatives  agreed  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  92  with  amendments 
to  delete  four  cases  and  to  add  the  case 
of  one  applicant  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 
One  of  the  cases  deleted  has  been  with- 
drawn by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service. 

The  amendments  are  acceptable,  and  I 
move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  concur 
In  the  House  amendments  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  92.       

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives amending  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  fav- 
oring the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  which  were,  on  page  2, 
strike  out  line  2;  on  page  2.  strike  out 
line  3;  on  page  2,  strike  out  line  10;  on 
page  2,  strike  out  line  25;  and  on  page  3, 
after  line  21,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  approves  the  granting 
of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
case  of  the  alien  herlnafter  named,  in  which 
case  the  Attorney  General  has  determined 
that  such  alien  is  qualified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 


SENATOR  THURMOND  IS  WEL- 
COMED INTO  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  take  the  floor  In  extending 
a  warm  and  genuine  welcome  to  Repub- 
lican Senator  Strom  Thttrmond.  There 
is  no  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  and  admira- 
tion. The  courage  and  f  orthrlghtness  of 
his  decision  and  the  eloquence,  logic, 
and  veracity  of  his  speech  last  night  have 
quadrupled  my  already  high  esteem  for 
this  Senator  who  has  cast  aside  the 
shackles  of  an  antidemocratic  Democrat 
Party. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  background 
of  this  man  who  has  had  the  resolve  to 
take  this  virtually  unprecedented  step 
and  join  the  party  to  which  his  convic- 
tions and  his  philosophy  are  wed. 

Senator  Thurmond,  as  we  all  know.  Is 
distinguished  as  a  scholar,  as  a  soldier,  as 
a  statesman,  and  as  a  lawmaker.  Strom 
Thurmond  is  one  of  the  Senate's  distin- 
guished band  of  Senator-generals.  He 
has  a  war  record  that  few  can  equal.  He 
volimteered  for  service  the  day  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many. He  served  with  headquarters  of 
the  First  Army  from  1942  to  1946.  He 
saw  action  In  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters  and  participated  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Normandy  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division.  His  plethora  of  decorations 
Include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  the  V,  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon,  and  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Throughout  his  long  and  Illustrious 
political  career,  this  newest  Republican 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  displayed  a 
closer  afBnlty  to  principles  than  to  politi- 
cal litany. 

None  can  forget  his  dramatic  march 
from  the  Democrat  National  Convention 
in  1948,  after  which  he  became  a  Na- 


tional States  Rights  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Stroh  Thurmond's  first  term  in  the 
Senate  came  as  a  result  of  a  write-in 
campaign  in  1954,  and  his  dramatic 
resignation  as  a  Senator  2  years  later 
fulfilled  a  solemn  pledge  made  to  the 
people  of  his  State.  As  history  shows, 
Strom  Thurmond  was  renominated  and 
reelected  and  renominated  again  In  1960 
with  a  vote  nine  times  that  of  his 
opponent. 

Across  this  great  Nation,  Americans 4)f 
every  political  persuswion  are  asking 
themselves  today  what  were  the  factors 
in  Senator  Thurmond's  decision  to  turn 
from  the  Democrat  Party  and  join  the 
Goldwater  Republican  Party.  What 
causes  a  man  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
party  under  whose  banner  he  has  served 
in.  the  Senate  for  a  decade?  The  an- 
swers to  those  questions  are  contained 
in  Senator  Thurmond's  stirring  address 
delivered  last  night  to  the  people  of  his 
State: 

The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the  spirit- 
ual values  and  political  principles  which 
have  brought  iis  the  blessings  of  freedom 
under  God  and  a  bountiful  prosperity.  It 
has  breached  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the 
people.  It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  leading  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxu-  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dictator- 
ship. 


I  read  Senator  Thurmond's  speech 
and,  like  most  Americans,  I  watched  him 
on  the  television  screen.  Never  have  I 
endured  such  an  emotional  Impact.  It 
Is  an  articulate,  forceful,  and  dramatic 
speech — but  it  is  much  more  than  that, 
for  it  Indicates  the  hundreds  of  hours 
of  soul  searching,  and  the  weeks  of  in- 
trospection, from  which  came  this  de- 
cision. As  with  every  decision  that  he 
has  made  throughout  his  long  and  furi- 
ously Independent  career,  his  action  was 
forthright,  sincere,  and  dynamic. 

I  quote  again  from  the  text  of  my 
colleague's  speech : 

The  Democratic  Party  has  succored  and 
assisted  o\ir  Communist  enemies  through 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  established  and 
pursued  for  our  Government  a  no-win  for- 
eign policy  of  weakness,  indgplsion,  accom- 
modation, and  appeasement. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged  law- 
lessness, clvU  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
government,  has  sent  our  youth  into  com- 
bat in  Vietnam,  refusing  to  call  it  war,  and 
demanding  of  our  youth  the  risk  of  their 
lives  without  providing  either  adequate 
equipment  or  a  goal  of  victory. 

And  to  those  who  would  say,  as  the 
President  had  planned  to  say  at  Miami 
this  week,  that  Cuba  is  no  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  that  the  administra- 
tion has  acted  wisely  and  purposefully 
in  the  Caribbean,  Senator  Thurmond 
said: 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
government,  faltered  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962 — at  the  very 
moment  when  victory  was  at  hand — and 
thereby  forfeited  Cuba  to  Soviet  domination, 
subjected  our  Nation  to  the  peril  of  an 
armed  enemy  camp  90  mUes  from  oxu'  shores, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  hemisphere  to 
Commxuiist  subversion. 
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The  Democratic  Party  has  rammed  thimuh 
>nirress  unconstitutional    iTv.r^—.^.rT^'** 


of  Senator  Thtjrmgnd's  dramatic  speech     congress  unconstitutional,  impractical  »« 
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inalienable   personal   and  pw^)»t- 


Party  has  attempted  to 
downgrade  otir  men  in  uniform 
discredit  their  warnings  of  the 
to  our  security  from  the  ad- 
's weak   and   senseless   defense 


to  read  Senator  Thur- 

without  asking,  "Can  the 

Party  be  the  power  which  pur- 

mmands  the  allegiances  of  60 

the  American  public?     Can 

political  party  which  controls 

and  controls  the  Senate 

T^lte  House?" 

distinguished  minority  lead- 
of  former  President  Herbert 
the  Republican  National  Con- 
remarked  that  no  man  had 
drenched  In  contimiely."    My 
in  regard  to  Senator  Thur- 
urageousj  decision  is  that  he, 
(e'^th^B^ed  in  contumely"  by 
's    leftwing    press,    by    hate 
cartoonists    like    Herblock 
in  this  morning's  Wash- 
hits  a  scurrilous  and  all-time 
who  pay  lipservice  to  our 
on  as  they  seek  to  destroy  it, 
srhose  concept  of  foreign  policy 
by  the  umbrella  of  Mu- 
by  leftwing  extremist  groups, 
!ADA. 

Thurmond  will  feel  the  slings 
of  an  outrageous  press.  He 
the  sting  of  the  most  foul- 
vltuperatlon  imaginable  com- 
Ei  Democrat  who  is  a  past  mas- 
horlng  the  loquacious  garbage 
political  smear  Is  forged. 

Is  more  aware  of  this  than 

rmntMOND,  but   as  he  told   a 

reverent  Nation  last  night: 

analysis,  I  can  only  follow  the 
in  my  heart  and  conscience  I 
>e  in  the  best  interest  of  our  State, 
,  and  the  freedom  of  our  people. 
(  hosen  this  course  because  I  can- 
any  risks  in  a  course  which  I  am 
Lb  right. 

I   welcome  this  courageous 

patriot  to  the  Republican  side 

floor,  I  find  myself  suspect- 

his  forthrightness  and  coura- 
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cognizant,  and  courageous 

to  do  the  same.     I  say  to 

you  believe  In  our  principles, 

to  have  you. 
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in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con 
elusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate that  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  my 
friend,  colleague,  and  neighbor — whose 
oflBce  is  next  door  to  mine — to  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  cause  has  suffered  in  his  absence. 
It  is  enhanced  by  his  presence.  He  has 
served  in  the  Senate  with  honor,  dis- 
tinction, probity,  and  wisdom — and  al- 
ways with  intellectual  honesty  and  a  com- 
plete moral  commitment  to  his  task. 

Again  I  say,  "Welcome,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. You  are  among  friends  who  ad- 
mire and  respect  you."  We  agree  com- 
pletely that  in  the  struggle  facing  our 
party  and  the  Nation  "the  future  of  free- 
dom and  constitutional  government  is  at 
stake"  as  you  said  so  eloquently  last 
night. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  termi- 
nation to  this  welcome  than  to  echo  your 
own  warning : 

If  the  American  people  permit  the  Demo- 
crat Party  to  return  to  power,  freedom  as  we 
have  known  it  In  this  country  is  doomed, 
and  individuals  will  be  destined  to  lives  of 
regulation,  control,  coercion,  intimidation, 
and  subservience  to  a  power  elite  who  shall 
rule  from  Washington. 

ExHiBrr   1 
Television     Address     of     Senator     Strom 
Thurmond  to  the  People  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  the  1964  Presidential  Race,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1964 

My  fellow  South  Carolinians,  It  has  been 
wisely  said  that,  "For  evil  to  triumph.  It  Is 
only  necessary  that  good  men  do  nothing." 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  time  of  crisis. 
Seldom  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
have  we  faced  so  great  a  crisis. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  placed 
me  In  a  position  of  trust  in  the  National 
Government.  Prom  this  position.  I  have 
observed  at  close  hand  the  conduct  and 
factors  which  have  brought  about  this 
crisis.  I  would,  therefore,  be  most  derelict 
in  my  duty  were  I  at  this  time  to  remain 
silent. 

I  have  no  choice  but  to  speak  openly, 
frankly,  and  fully  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on   the  crisis  that  confronts  us. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the 
spiritual  values  and  political  principles 
which  have  brought  us  the  blessings  of 
freedom  under  God  and  a  bountiful  pros- 
perity. It  has  breached  the  trust  reposed 
in  It  by  the  people.  It  has  repudiated  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
leading  the  evolution  of  our  Nation  to  a 
socialistic  dictatorship. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
people  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groups,  power-hungry  union  leaders,  politi- 
cal bosses,  and  big  businessmen  looking  for 
Government  contracts  and  favors. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  used  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  propaganda  machine  to  dis- 
tort the  truth  and  deceive  the  public  to  the 
extent  that  a  sub-Cabinet  official  can  pub- 
licly defend  the  administration's  "right  to 
He"   and   remain    In    office,   unrebuked. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  Invaded  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  people  by  using  the  powers  of 
government  for  coercion  and  intimidation 
of  individuals. 


The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged  u. 
lessness,  clvU  unrest,  and  mob  actions 

The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  Its  tnu* 
by  using  the  power  of  government  to  lu^ 
press  information  on  scandals  and  corruL 
tlon  of  its  leaders  hi  government  and  dm^ 
offices.  *^^ 

The    Democratic   Party   has  succored  and 
assisted   our    Commtmlst    enemies   through 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  Amert 
can  people  "^uen- 

The  Democratic  Party  has  established  and 
pursued  for  our  Government'  a  no-wto 
foreign  policy  of  weakness,  indecision,  ac- 
commodatlon,  and  appeasement. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  caistodian  of 
Government,  faltered  at  the  Bay  of  Pigg  and 
in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962— at  the  very 
moment  when  victory  was  at  hand— and 
thereby  forfeited  Cuba  to  Soviet  domination 
subjected  our  Nation  to  the  peril  of  an  anneci 
enemy  camp  90  miles  from  our  shores,  and 
opened  the  doors  of  the  hemisphere  to  Com. 
mvmlst  subversion. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  Custodian  of 
Government,  has  sent  our  youth  into  combat 
in  Vietnam,  refusing  to  call  it  war,  and  de- 
manding of  our  youth  the  risk  of  their  11t« 
without  providing  either  adequate  equip, 
ment  or  a  goal  of  victory. 

The  Democratic  Party  now  worships  at  the 
throne  of  power  and  materialifim. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  demqnstrated  a 
callous  disregard  for  soimd  fiscal  policies  and 
practices. 

The  Democratic  Party,  whUe  hiding  be- 
hind  the  deceitful  gimmick  of  a  darkened 
White  House,  has  increased  deficit  spending 
and  squandered,  at  home  and  abroad,  bll> 
lions  of  hard-earned  dollars  taken  from  the 
American  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  utterly  disre- 
garded the  disastrous  effects  of  the  resulting 
inflation  on  people  with  fixed  incomes,  such 
as  retirees,  jjensloners,  social  security  l)ene- 
ficlarles,  and  those  who  have  their  savings 
Invested  In  Insurance. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
Government,  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
taking  your  money  by  taxation  and  then 
using  that  money  to  attempt  to  buy  your 
votes. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  attempting  with 
alarming  success  to  change  the  Congress 
from  an  Independent  body  representing  the 
people  to  an  amen  chorus  for  Presidential 
proposals. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  endangered  the 
security  of  the  Nation  by  negative  decisions 
on  military  prei>aredness,  preoocupetlon  with 
bilateral  and  unilateral  steps  toward  disarm- 
ament, and  by  use  of  the  military  services 
domestically  as  instruments  or  social  reform. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  .attempted  to 
degrade  and  downgrade  our  men  in  uniform 
In  order  to  discredit  their  warnings  of  the 
grave  dangers  to  our  security  from  the 
administration's  weak  and  senseless  defense 
policies. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  nominated  for 
Vice  President  a  key  leader  of  the  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action,  the  most  influential 
Socialist  group  In  our  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged,  sup- 
ported, and  protected  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  reign  of  Judicial  tyranny,  and  In  the 
Court's  effort  to  wipe  out  local  aelf-govera- 
ment,  effective  law  enforcement.  Internal 
security,  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  State 
governments. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  converting  our 
constitutional  federated  Republic  Into  the 
same  type  of  disciplined  and  submissive 
servant  of  an  elite  power  group  as  it  hat 
made  of  the  Democratic  Party  Itself,  as  all 
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,no  watched  the  Democratic  convention  on 
;?:.S>ncanbea.w^-  South  Carolina 
"^^  "^fc  S?ty  have  Chosen  to  abandon 
^^f I^ttioS  ^dependence  of  the  SUte 
*^'  "■^nri^Ua^the  people  of  South  Caro- 
P'^y;^^  Sil  r^d  to  serfdom  mapped  by 
llna  down  \^®  ^^~L„tic  Party.  The  party 
^^  ^''VaThers  i  d?ad.  Those^ho  took  its 
°^  °'"JrTenlUed  in  another  reconstruction. 
SS' uSe  n?t  onty  of  the  South,  but  of  the 

''TtheCerlcan  people  Pennit  the  Demo- 
^.^  Partv  to  return  to  power,  freedom  as 
"*fave  inovm  it  in  this  country  is  doomed 
"".T^tvidi^ls  win  be  destined  to  Uves  of 
^d  ^^^''''^l^'^^Jol  coercion.  Intimidation, 
rr  sir;vrce  to  a  power  elite  who  shaU 

-^oSna^Iltiof "--  Of  us  who  cherish 

-  rifXS  sSe°^  rnrhrch^ice\h?s 

°*^r  AtSugh  the  party  of  our  fathers  is 
K  the  pHnciples  of  our  forefathers  live 
'^^'in  the  cause  of  a  presidential  nominee. 
S  man  Who  "as  gafned  the  Republican 
\!,.mLtion  for  President  against  all  the 
S  anropinion  polls,  and  who  now  ^ 
:  ,  )!f  thP  Renubllcan  Party,  is  one  who 
^^.VnTnt^L  by  our  'constitution. 
He  his  demonstrated  his  fidelity  t«  freedom 
Siependence.  and  the  Co-tltutl^  bjr  his 
Z.t\nns  and  his  votes  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  x 
ferSnally  fcnow  him  to  be  able  and  respon- 
£bl?  He  IS  an  honest  man  of  courage  and 
conviction,  who  trusts  the  American  people 
So  hold  the  reins  of  Government  and  rule 

^^'I'^a'^ot' foretell  what  success  will  reward 
SenaSTBARBT  Goldwater's  efforts  to  return 
tnrNatlonal  Government  to  its  constitu- 
Jfonal  roie  and  our  Nation  to  its  rightful 
Dlace  of  strength  and  respect  in  the  world. 
Nor  can  I  predict  with  certainty  how  long 
Vhosc  Weas^  and  ideals  of  Senator  Gold- 
watSi  which  I  share  wUl  prevail  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Republican  Party  which  be  now 
held?  I  do  know  that  we  have  a  fighting 
chance  under  Barrt  Goldwater's  leadership 
and  that  we  are  welcomed  to  his  banner. 

I  know  also  that  the  course  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  set  tovrnrd  socialism 
and  arbitrary  rule.  I  know  further  that  the 
Democratic  Party's  line  of  succession  is  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  and  Robert  Kennedy,  with 
Walter  Reuther  and  Joseph  Rauh  puUlng 
strings  behind  the  scenes. 

I  have  worked  within  the  framework  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  because  experience 
proves  it  necessary  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  one  of  the  two  national  parties  to 
be  effective.  I  have,  nevertheless,  main- 
tained independence  of  Judgment  on  issues 
and  have  conscientiously  tried  to  represent 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  and  freedom.  I  shall  al- 
ways maintain  my  independent  Judpnent 
and  action  and  put  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  first.  To  do  this  in  the  future  I 
must  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
Goldwater  Republican  Party. 

For  me,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  future 
of  freedom  and  constitutional  government 
is  at  stake,  and  this  requires  that  I  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  help  Barry  Goldwater 
return  our  Nation  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment through  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
This  also  requires  that  I  Join  him  in  his 
fight,  successful  as  of  now,  to  make  the  Re- 
publican Party  a  party  which  supports  free- 
dom, justice,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

It  will  be  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  with 
many  battles  to  be  fought.  At  this  time, 
one  objective  takes  precedence  over  all 
others — electing  Barrt  Goldwater  President. 
As  we  give  the  -presidential  race  our  \m- 
dlvlded  effort,  I  hope  all  our  people,  and 
particularly  otir  young  people  whose  future 
hangs  in  the  balance,  will  Join  this  cause 
with  enthusiasm. 
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To  my  friends  who  have  conscientiously 
advised  me  against  thU  step,  because  of  a 
sincere  beUef  that  I  could  best  serve  the 
country  by  following  a  course  designed  to 
keep  myself  in  office,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
fully  realize  the  political  risk  Involved  in  this 
step  and  that  my  chances  for  reelection 
might,  because  of  this  step,  go  down  Into 
oblivion.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  I  can 
only  follow  the  course  which,  in  my  heart 
and  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  State,  our  country,  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  people. 

I  have  chosen  this  course  because  I  cannot 
consider  any  risks  in  a  cause  which  I  am 
convinced  is  right. 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.     Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
given  a  powerful  and  brilliant  welcome 
to  our  colleague.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, who  has  elected  to  cross  the  aisle 
and  join  the  Republican  Party,  in  his 
deep    conviction    that    the    Republican 
Party  is  the  party  that  basically  can  re- 
store this  country  to  a  Federal  system 
of  government  and  insure  the  coimtry 
against  sUpping  either  rapidly  or  surrep- 
titiously into  a  socialism  which  neither 
the  Founding  Fathers  contemplated  nor 
the  people  of  this  country  contemplate 

now.  _. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Strom  Thur- 
mond—and  I  think  all  of  us  do— unite  in 
the  opinion  that  he  is  a  man  of  deep  spir- 
itual and  political  convictions,  and  that 
he  is  now  exhibiting,  as  he  has  exhibited 
in  the  past,  the  utter  courage  to  stand  by 
those  convictions. 

He  will  be  criticized  by  many,  of  course. 
He  is  aware  of  that.  Manifestly,  his 
change  of  afflliatidn,  or  his  change  of 
party  association,  is  not  motivated  by 
any  illusion  on  his  part  that  he  will  ad- 
vance his  own  selfish  political  fortunes. 
He  knows  the  dangers.  He  knows  the 
perils  of  the  step  that  he  has  taken. 

He  undoubtedly  is  not  motivated  by 
any  sense  of  selfish,  personal  advance- 
ment He  is,  as  we  know  and  as  we  are 
all  convinced,  motivated  by  a  deep  sense 
of  patriotic  responsibility. 

There  is  no  person  in  the  Senate,  no 
person  in  my  acquaintance  or  of  my 
knowledge,  who  has  a  deeper  or  more 
vigorous  patriotism  for  the  preservation 
of  his  country  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment than  has  Strom  Thurmond. 

We  welcome  him  because  of  his  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  because  of  his  courage, 
because  of  his  convictions,  and  because 
of  the  disabilities  for  himself  which  he 
knows  he  is  creating  by  this  move. 

We  also  know  that  the  move  comes 
from  that  conviction  of  sincerity  and 
deep  obligation  to  the  country  which 
he  loves.  Whether  there  are  those  who 
agree  or  disagree  with  him  is  beside  the 
point.  He  has  seen  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  overriding  duty  in  his  conscience 
and  under  his  patriotism  and  under 
his  devotion  to  the  system  of  government 
which  he.  and.  I  am  convinced,  most  of 
the  American  people,  if  they  understand 
the  situation,  would  like  to  preserve.  He 
is  laying  his  political  life  and  his  friend- 
ships on  the  altar  of  freedom  and  that 
system— and  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.    I  ask   for   1 
more  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  is  recognized  for  1  additional 

minute.  ^    , 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  the  consequences  which  will 
flow  from  this  act  of  conscientious  right- 
eousness, in  doing  what  his  convictions 
tell  him  he  must  do  for  righteousness, 
political  or  moral,  in  the  long  run  and  In 
the  end.  wiU  be  consequences  from  which 
Strom  Thurmond  will  come  out  with 
honor,  and  in  which  his  manory  and  his 
associations  will  be  applauded  for  his 

honesty. 

We  welcome  him.  as  we  welcome  any 
person  of  good  will  and  sincerity  who 
wishes  to  join  us  in  our  cause  this  year, 
which,  without  the  same  or  exact  mean- 
ing, but  by  paraphrasing  the  words  which 
the  President  used  the  other  day,  means 
that  this  election  is  the  most  important 
election  that  we  shall  ever  see  because  it 
will  direct  the  future  course  of  history 
of  this  country,  and  will  direct  the  future 
course  of  this  country,  but  not  along  the 
lines  that  the  Democrat  philosophy  would 
take  us;  wiU  determine  whether  we  shaU 
slip  further  into  centralized  government 
and  contribute  further  to  the  destrucUon 
of  our  Federal  system  of  government, 
and  will  determine  whether  we  shall  pre- 
serve the  Government  of  the  f  oxmders  of 
this  country,  a  Government  of  private 
responsibiUty  and  private  enterprise  and 
freedom   today,   which  has  made  this 
country  great. 

I  respect  Strom  Thurmond,  and  as  an 
individual  I  welcome  him  to  the  ranks  of 
those  of  us  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  conscience  and  in  fairness  and 
in  political  responsibility. 

Mr    MUNDT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  earlier  at  the 
time  RepubUcan  Senators  were  convey- 
ing greetings,  a  warm  welcome,  and  sin- 
cere  appreciation  to  the  Senator  f  rcon  ^ 
South  CaroUna  LMr.  Thttrmond],  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  to  come  over  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  RepubUcan  Party. 
I  was  busily  engaged  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Permanent  Investigations .  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  is  the  chairman,  while  we 
were  writing,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
agreeing  upon  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  report 
which  was  approved  this  morning  and 
will  be  printed  and  released  before  the 
end  of  the  month.     I  could  not  leave 
that  important  assigiunent.    That  Is  my 
reason  for  speaking  now.  ^.  ^    . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  historic 
occasion.  I  do  not  wish  to  let  the  event 
go  by  without  some  comment  on  it. 

This  is  almost  an  entirely  vmprece- 
dented  action  in  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  had  some  research  made 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  have  been  similar  actions, 
but  so  far  as  the  researchers  have  been 
able  to  discover,  nothing  identical  witix 
the  action  annotmced  last  evening  by 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  ,  for  example,  who  used  to  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  resigned  from  the 
RepubUcan  Party  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent in  October  of  1952.  the  research- 
ers of  the  Library  of  Congress  advise  me. 
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However,  h  i  did  not  Join  the  Democratic 
Party  at  tl  at  time.  It  waa  a  matter  of 
3  years  lat«  r,  on  February  17,  1955.  when 
the  Senato  '  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi] 
announced  ;hat  he  would  become  a  Dem- 
ocrat, mor  ag  his  seat  to  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

This  reord,  for  the  benefit  of  his- 
torians an  1  researchers  in  the  future 
who  may  v  Ish  to  find  this  information. 
appears  in  ;he  Congressional  Record  of 
February  1  I,  1955. 

The  Seni  tor  from  Oregon  first  public- 
ly hinted  a ;  the  fact  that  he  was  about 
to  switch  f:  om  the  Independent  Party — 
which  he  lad  organized  and  was  oper- 
ating as  a  solo  venture  up  until  that 
time — in  a  television  interview  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  19  )5.  The  following  month,  he 
Joined  the  democratic  Party. 

In  the  (arly  1900's,  two  Senators — 
Fred  Dubo  s,  of  Idaho,  and  Henry  M. 
Teller,  of  C  olorado — switched  parties  as 
the  result  )f  monetary  issues  involving 
silver — lent  the  circumstances,  the  is- 
sues, backirovmds,  and  the  procedures 
were  quite  llflerent  from  those  applica- 
ble to  Sent  tor  Thttrmond's  historic  and 
dramatic  d  >cision. 

There  is  no  record  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  of  a  Senator  moving,  by  one 
fell  swoop,  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  to  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  frc  m  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle, 
without  do  ng  so  by  intermediary  steps 
and  afflllat  ons. 

This  Is  an  occasion  which  I  am  con- 
fident hlstjrlans  will  be  discussing  a 
hundred  y»ars  from  now,  and  upon 
which  polit  ical  scientists  and  others  will 
be  currentl  r  commenting  upon  day  after 
day,  week  afteV^  week,  month  after 
month,  foi  a  considerable  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  let  me  relate  an  inter- 
esting anec  dote  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Car)llna  [Mr.  Thttrmond]  told 
me  one  dsy  when  I  was  visiting  him 
casiially. 

He  told  n  le  that  his  grandfather  ended 
his  service  In  the  War  Between  the 
Qtates  in  /  pril  1865.  At  that  time,  he 
was  one  o  the  soldiers  of  the  South. 
He  had  no  aorse,  no  mule — no  means  of 
transportat  on.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ttld  me  about  the  experiences 
of  his  grar  dfather,  who  walked  the  en- 
tire dlstam  e  home  to  Columbia,  S.C,  to 
help  imdeitake  the  long  and  painful 
task  of  rebi  lldlng  and  reconstructing  the 
South.  It  s  Interesting  that  today,  al- 
most 100  y(  ars  later,  another  courageous 
Thurmond  has  taken  another  walk. 

lir.  Pres  dent,  I  believe  that  It  took 
as  much  c(  urage  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Caro  Ina  to  walk  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  I  >f  the  aisle  to  the  Republican 
side  of  th(  aisle  to  establish  his  new 
political  ho  ne  as  it  did  for  his  grandfa- 
ther, when  le  walked  from  Appomattox, 
Va.,  to  Colu  nbia.  S.C,  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  S  »tes. 

Today,  tne  shortest  and  most  direct 
path  to  human  freedom  and  opportunity 
in  this  coun  try,  under  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment th  It  rates  the  private  citizen  in 
Importance  above  the  Federal  politician, 
is  that  short  but  significant  walk  of  5 
feet  from  tl  e  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 


to  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
Chamber.  We  have  an  unprotected  and 
unguarded  boundary.  There  are  no 
armed  forces  on  either  side.  We  wel- 
come recruits  and  the  country  will  be  well 
served  as  our  troops  are  reenf  orced. 

Speaking  as  a  Republican  Senator,  if 
there  are  others  who  feel  motivated,  as 
did  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  to  make  that  walk  of  5  feet  over 
here,  we  have  an  abundance  of  seating 
capacity.  We  shall  welcome  you  with 
open  arms.  We  shall  recognize  that  this 
is  indeed  a  mark  of  statesmanship. 

It  so  happens  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  takes  some  special 
pleasure  and  gratification  on  this  his- 
toric occasion.  This  action  is  in  con- 
formity with  a  formula  of  procedure 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  started  advocating  nationally  in 
the  late  forties  and  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  ever 
since. 

I  have  made  upward  of  100  si>eeches 
on  this  general  theme.  Incidentally,  six 
or  eight  of  them,  at  least,  were  made  in 
the  great  State  of  South  Carolina.  I  have 
discussed  this  pattern  of  performance  in 
more  than  40  States  cf  the  Union.  I  have 
also  discussed  it  on  television  and  radio 
network  programs.  I  have  discussed  it 
in  speeches  before  partisan  and  nonpar- 
tisan groups.  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  appearing  jointly  on  a  national  net- 
work show  on  this  theme  with  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  I  am  happy  to  record  that 
she  agreed  with  me  that  there  was  merit 
in  the  concept  that  we  should  begin  a 
realinement  of  political  forces  in  Amer- 
ica, that  such  a  realinement  was  long 
overdue,  that  we  must  establish  clarity 
of  posture  and  eliminate  confusion  of 
conviction  within  both  of  our  major  po- 
litical parties.  Thus,  individual  voters, 
patiently  waiting  for  that  day  which 
comes  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  every  4  years,  will 
have  a  clearer  choice  when  it  comes  to 
voting  not  only  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  also  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  no  merit  or  need  to  detail 
why  there  is  this  complexity,  confusion, 
and  conflict  within  our  major  parties. 
Frequently  the  differences  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  American  political  life,  are.  in 
fact,  greater  than  the  difference  between 
members  of  the  two  different  parties. 
The  least  that  can  be  said  in  criticism 
of  this  situation  is  that  it  gives  the  poor 
voter  a  pretty  foggy  and  inadequate 
choice  when  he  is  trying  to  vote  a  ticket 
to  set  the  pattern  that  he  would  like  to 
have  America  follow. 

The  idea  occurred  to  some  of  us  late 
in  the  forties,  that  by  a  transmigration 
of  political  forces  in  America,  we  could 
retain  all  the  benefits  and  guarantee  a 
two-party  system  without  the  fragmen- 
tation which  has  occurred  within  both 
parties.  Since  at  least  1936,  or  the  Na- 
tional Convention  immediately  follow- 
ing that  one.  we  have  come  closer  in 
this  country  to  having  a  four-party  sys- 
tem than  an  effective  two-party  system. 
There  are  two  Democratic  Parties. 
There  are  two  Republican  Parties.  Fre- 
quently, the  wings  of  the  two  parties  are 
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in  greater  conflict  than  the  Conflict  h-. 
tween  parties  in  political,  ecohomte  «vl 
social  problems,  and  in  platforms'^ 
pieces  of  legislation.  *  '^"s.  and 

Senator  Thurmond's  action  is  a  rqcvi 
omen  I  would  dare  to  hope  that  tW 
are  others  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  wh J 
would  make  the  same  trek  in  the  in 
terest  of  bringing  to  the  American  oub" 
lie  a  better  and  clearer  choice  for  a 
sharper  difference  when  it  comes  to  de 
cision  time  in  voting  in  o\ir  national 
elections.  ^^ 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that  several  Representatives  might  fol- 
low the  sterling  and  courageous  exam- 
pie  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  am  sure  that  even  those  who  may  dis- 
agree with  his  decision  will  have  to  at^ 
tribute  to  him  a  degree  of  political  cour- 
age which  is  too  seldom  evidenced  in 
this  Republic. 

I  believe  that  for  every  public  official— 
every  Senator.  Representative.  Governor 
or  legislator,  for  every  elected  offlciai 
great  or  small,  and  for  every  former  pub- 
lic oflQcial  now  in  private  life,  who  makes 
this  choice,  takes  this  walk,  and  places 
his  convictions  in  the  party  with  which 
he  feels  most  comfortable,  and  which  is 
more  closely  identified  with  his  picture- 
that  for  every  citizen  in  past  or  present 
public  life,  who  makes  that  determina- 
tion, there  will  be  1.000.  perhaps  10,000 
people,  in  private  life  who  will  say,  "This 
is  also  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do." 

In  this  country,  we  are  properly  dedi- 
cated to  a  two-party  system.  But,  to 
serve  the  American  will  and  to  get  the 
optimum  results  from  the  advantages  of 
a  two-party  system,  it  is  important  that 
parties  stand  for  something  eiear,  some- 
thing definite,  and  definable,  something 
specific,  something  homogeneous,  some- 
thing in  which  the  members  of  the  party 
can  consistently  work  as  a  team  for  the 
achievement  of  their  goals.  When  par- 
ties become  opportunistic,  members  of 
the  party  tend  to  differ  too  greatly  from 
the  membership  of  their  own  party.  It 
is  proper  and  appropriate  therefore  that 
there  be  on  occasion  this  shiXt  from  one 
party  to  another. 

We  are  all  dedicated  primarily  to 
America.  And,  we  are  dedicated  to  great 
causes.  We  should  not  remain  slaves  to 
a  party  label.  We  should  hot  become 
captives  of  a  party  designation. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  too  frequently,  our 
associations  in  this  country  are  confused 
by  semantics.  Members  seem  to  feel  that 
because  they  have  traveled  for  so  long 
with  colleagues  in  a  certain  party,  they 
should  become  partisans  ahead  of  pa- 
triots, that  they  should  move  in  the 
direction  that  the  party  chiefs  demand, 
that  they  should  yield  to  the  urgings  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party  team,  or  that 
they  should  succumb  to  the  pressures  or 
the  twistings  of  people  high  In  ofiBce  with- 
in that  particular  party. 

It  is  good  for  America  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  taken  this 
courageous  action,  this  salutary  action, 
this  action  as  a  step  in  our  political 
realinement  which  is  surely  In  the  in- 
terest of  a  better  America. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
realinement  of  parties — to  which,  as  I 
say,  I  have  devoted  at  least  15  or  16  years 


«f  study  and  exploration-might  operate. 
?f  5  Sod  that  we  now  give  some  addl- 
Sonal  Tought  to  where  this  can  even- 
SSte  and  what  might  happen  as  a  resiUt 
SmSs  example  which  we  have  witnessed 

^'SiS^^could  be,  and  perhaps  there 
».«,,iH  he  a  sort  of  realinement  of  parties 
Sr^^e  cSUtry  by  individual  voters 
!f the  oreclnct,  county,  and  community 
tT  xTere  should  be  an  Operation 
SIregistration.  perhaps,  in  many  areas 
ySerica.  I  am  free  to  grant  if  that 
^,«rc  there  may  be  RepubUcans  who 
^U  register'  Sm^ocratic.  U  they  feel 
that  the  philosophy,  principles,  plat- 
foms  programs,  and  poUcies  of  the 
bemoiratic  Party  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted and  is  presently  operating  are 
more  in  harmony  with  their  personal 
convictions,  so  be  it. 

I  am  confident,  too.  that  there  are 
many  areas  of  the  country.  North.  South, 
E^t  and  West,  in  which  people  who  are 
now  registered  as  Democrats  mi«]it  In 
•^Ooeration  Reregistration"  go  Indivld- 
iiftUv  and  collectively  to  the  place  at 
which  they  have  the  party  reglstraUon 
office  within   their   respective   counties 
and  register  over  as  Republican.    I  point 
out  that  that  is  one  thing  that  might 
well  be  done  to  help  effectuate  a  mean- 
ingful party  realinement  in  this  country. 
Each  individual  citizen  should  search  his 
soul  on   an   occasion  like   this   to   see 
whether  he  is  comfortably,  conveniently, 
consistently  and  happily  registered  with- 
in the  political  party  in  which  he  shares 
the  goals  and  programs  toward  which 
that  party  is  moving. 

If  he  does  not.  in  good  conscience,  by 
reregistration.  in  a  movement  from  one 
party  to  the  other,  following  the  Strom 
Thurmond  example,  he  serves  himself 
and  his  country  best  by  identifying  him- 
self with  the  party  in  which  he  does  find 
himself  happy  with  his  associates,  where 
he  finds  himself  in  harmony  with  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  party's  objectives,  where 
there  is  a  maximum  of  creative  op- 
portunity for  him  and  a  minimum  of 
hypocrisy— which  is  always  involved 
when  citizens  belong  to  a  party  and  find 
themselves  in  great  disagreement  with 
the  bulk  of  the  objectives  which  the  party 
espouses. 

I  hope  that  this  realinement  process 
will  continue.   It  would  be  good  insurance 
and  help  to  save  our  two-party  system. 
It  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  prevent 
a  rump  party  from  developing,  or  the 
development  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
parties  to  the  point  we  lose  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  a  two-party  system. 
One  of  the  great  virtues  of  our  country 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  maintained  a 
two-party  system  for  so  long.    We  main- 
tain that  system  effectively  and  endur- 
ingly.  however,  only  when  political  par- 
ties have  significance,  when  they  have 
meaning,    when    they    have    teamwork, 
when  they  have  members  who  in  general 
and  on  the  basic  issues  believe  in  the 
causes  embraced  by  the  respective  par- 
ties. When  parties  become  merely  an  op- 
portunistic bridge  over  which  candidates 
can  walk  to  obtain  office,  while  assuming 
none  of  the  obligations  of  party  member- 
ship, and  accepting  only  a  very  few  of  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  party  In 
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which  they  are  registered,  political 
parties  become  a  device  for  deceiving  the 
people  and  confusing  the  situation  in- 
stead of  a  device  for  serving  the  people 
and  our  country  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  Senators  and 
others  to  the  entire  text  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
m  his  television  and  radio  address  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  which  was 
placed  in  today's  Record  by  Senator 
Simpson  while  he  was  speaking  on  this 
subject  earlier  today. 

In  addition  to  poUtical  realinement, 
which  is  a  responsibility  of  individual 
citizens,  a  decision  for  them  to  make,  and 
an  opportunty  for  them  to  achieve,  I  sug- 
gest that  at  a  national  conference  held 
here  In  the  Mayfiower  Hotel— and  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record  the  specific  date 
when  It  was  held,  for  I  must  check  the 
records  in  my  office— under  the  auspices 
of  the  then  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  of 
Maine,   and    the    senior   Senator   from 
South  Dakota,  the  possibilities  of  political 
realinement  were  discussed  and  a  report 
was  Issued  thereafter.    We  recommend 
some  steps  which  could  be  taken  In  that 
direction. 

We  recognized  that  we  would  run  into 
difficulties  primarily  from  what  Is  called 
the  courthouse  crowd.     I  suppose  per- 
haps in  some  places  where  mayors  are 
elected  by  political  designation,  it  could 
be  called  the  city  hall  crowd.     But  I 
speak  primarily  of  the  courthouse  crowd. 
For  example,  we  found  that  there  are 
many  sheriffs,  auditors,  and  county  offi- 
cials in  strong  Republican  States  and  In 
certain  counties— for  example,  counties 
In  the  State  of  South  Dakota  which  have 
never  In  the  lifetime  of  the  State  voted 
Democrat — comprising  the  county  court- 
house crowd  who  would  say,  "Do  not  re- 
designate the  names  of  the  parties.    If 
you  put  some  other  label  on  them,  there 
goes  our  meal  ticket.    There  goes  our  as- 
surance of  reelection.    So  long  as  we  can 
be  renominated  as  Republicans,  we  are 

home." 

In  my  home  county  of  Lake  County, 
which  is  a  fine  county  In  South  Da- 
kota, we  at  one  time  elected  a  dead 
RepubUcan  county  conunlssloner  over  a 
live  candidate  running  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  I  think  It  was  an  Improve- 
ment, at  that,  over  the  other  choice. 
But  it  shows  what  happens.  The  court- 
house crowd  recognizes  how  Important 
an  established  party  designation  actu- 
ally is.    It  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack. 

At  the  conference  held  in  1951,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  we  were  trying  to  find  new 
labels  for  the  parties  which  would  tend 
to  make  It  easier  for  people  presently 
dedicated  to  a  party  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  principle  Instead. 

What  Is  true  of  the  county  courthouse 
crowd  In  certain  strong  Republican 
counties  Is  equally  true  of  the  county 
courthouse  crowd  In  areas  of  the  South, 
which,  I  am  sure,  since  the  War  Between 
the  States,  have  never  voted  Repub- 
lican. I  am  confident  that  in  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond's  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  it  will  be  found  rather  difficult 
for  a  sheriff  in  South  Carolina  In  some 
county,  or  some  other  county  official, 
even  to  consider  the  possibUity  of  drop- 
ping the  label  of  the  Democratic  Party 


and   accepting    another   label,   because 
there  would  go  his  meal  ticket.    There 
would  go  his  Job  insurance.    So  the  Idea 
of  renaming  the  parties  fell  by  the  way- 
side.   We  ran  up  against  the  difficulties 
facing    the    county    courthouse    crowd. 
North     and     South,     RepubUcan     and 
Democrat,    rural    and    urban    when   It 
came  to  bringing  about  that  kind  of 
"Operation  Reregistration."  required  to 
produce    a    wholesale    realinement    of 
parties  by  changing  the  names  of  the 
parties  themselves.    I  still  think,  how- 
ever It  Is  highly  Important  to  America 
that  there  be  some  type  of  action  to 
provide  more  cohesion,  more  consistency, 
and  more  significance  to  each  of  our 
existing  political  parties  whether  or  not 
their  names  or  labels  are  ever  changed 
or  modified. 

.  For  the  Information  of  the  Senate  and 
for  students  of  the  Record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  In  the  Record  an 
insert  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  8.  1951.  which  reports  In  fiUl 
the  1951  Mayfiower  Conference  on  Politi- 
cal Realinement  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Is  There  Need  for  a  Southern  Democrat- 
Northern  Repttblican  Political  Alli- 
ance? 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Karl  E. 
Mundt,  of  South  Dakota.  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Monday,  October  8, 
1951) 

Mr   MuNDT.  Mr.  President,  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  made  Inquiries  about 
the  recent  developments  leading  to  the  cre- 
ation of   a  Committee  To  Explore  Po""cal 
Realinement  and  the  basis  upon  which  this 
committee  is  studying  the  causes  and  cures 
for     present     trends    toward     socialism     In 
America  that  I  am  asking  consent  to  have 
printed   in  the   Appendix  of   the  Record  a 
short  summary  of  some  of  the  background 
data  which  lead  to  the  decision  to  devote 
continued  effort  and  study  to  the  proposal. 
The  information  In  the  summary  outlines 
the  reasons  for  this  approach  to  an  analysis 
of  our  political  and  economic  problems,  and 
It  indicates  how  Interested  citizens  can  get  In 
touch  with  the  committee  of  distinguished 
and  informed  Americans  who  have  under- 
taken to  explore  areas  of  political  activity 
and  cooperation  which  are  beyond  the  Un- 
medlate  concern  of  either  of  America's  two 
major  political  parties. 

Many  Americans  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  traditional  two-party  system,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  continuance  of  our 
free  way  of  life,  is  In  danger.  We  are  ap- 
proaching a  situation— If  we  have  not  al- 
ready reached  it— In  which  we  are  operating 
with  a  two-party  system  In  name  and  a  four- 
party  system  In  function. 

This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  differences 
between  segments  within  each  of  our  two 
major    political    parties    are   actually    often 
greater  than  the  differences  between  the  two 
major  parties  themselves.  It  also  reflects  It- 
self in  a  similarity  of  stated  platform  pur- 
poses m  the  planks  of  national  party  plat- 
forms—"me-toolsm"— and     subsequent     re- 
pudiation of  these  planks  and  purposes  by 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  whom  most  of  them  are  di- 
rected    As  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  real- 
Ism  which  is  thus  manifesting  Itself  In  pres- 
ent political  groupings,  which  appear  to  be 
based  much  more  upon  geographical,  tradi- 
tional,   or    historical    factors   than   upon    a 
grouping  around  basic  economic,  social,  and 
political     concepts— Mr.     and     Mrs.     John 
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voters  to  whom  the  country  be- 
rho  are  supposed   to  direct  Its 
themselves  conf\i8ed,  frustrated, 
when  they  have  their  op- 
Tuesday  In  4  years  to  vote  for 
candidate  for  President  and  a  set 
be  followed  for  the  next  4  years. 
40  million  Americans  stayed 
polls  and  refused  to  vote  in  a 
reierendimi    In    which    they    were 
cl4ar-cut  choice  between  platform 
between  the  pronouncements 
candidates.     Either  way, 
fl^\ured,  they  would  get  about  the 
policy,  about  the  same  trends 
boards,  bureaus,  and  coercive 
in  Washington,  about  the  same 
from  a  bold  return  to  the  con- 
rule,  private  enterprise,  in- 
Inltiatlve,  and  the  reward-of-merlt 
system  which  has  made  America 
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speech  which  has  been  widely 
frequently    reread,    Donald    R. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  once  execu- 
of  the  NRA  and  now  a  member 
:  acuity  at  the  University  of  Vlr- 
the  foregoing  and  many 
of    the    political    phenomena 
in  America  keep   Uke-mlnded 
rom  voting  for   the  same  can- 
]  resident,  and  in  support  of  the 
als  and   objectives   which   they 
Speaking  on  September  11 
Haven,  Conn.,  audience  com- 
part of  the  members  of  the 
business  fraternity  of  Con- 
Rlchberg  took  as  his  theme 
of  a  Candidate" — see  Congses- 
September    14,    1951,    page 
warned  America  how  our  entire 
was  in  dire  danger  because  of 
unrealities   and    shackles   in- 
present  picture.    Rlchberg  Is  a 
member  of  the  executive  com- 
Cconmitte  To  Explore  Political 
and  his  address  at  Yale  merits 
by  all  citizens  desiring  to  do 
i^ore  effective  toward  stopping  our 
socialism  than  merely  to  ciirse 
or    to   cry    out    in    futile 
at  the  future  they  confront. 
r  14;  15,  and  16,  a  3-day  con- 
held  in  the  BCayflower  Hotel  here 
n  to  determine  whether  Uke- 
whose  party  registrations  dlf- 
whose   affinity   to   principle   was 
work,   plan,    and   vote   to- 
questlon    considered    at    this 
which   was   attended   by    about 
Americans     about     equally 
southern    Democrats    and 
I^publlcans,  was  this  direct  and 
Is  It  desirable  and  can  a  way 
Americans  who  think  alike  to 
of   voting   alike   effectively 
how  they  are  registered  pollt- 
where  they  live  geographically? 
conference  answered  the  first 
question  decisively  and  afflrm- 
tr^anlmously  It  was  agreed  that  It 
The  creation  of  the  Commlt- 
Polltlcal  Reallnement  was  the 
determination  of  the  conference 
equally  decisive  answer   to  the 
7an  a  way  be  found?" 

consent  to  have  printed 

a  digest  of  an  address  which 

at  the  closing  banquet  of  the 

which  organized  and  set  In  mo- 

immittee  To  Explore  Political  Re- 

I  hope  serious  students  of  what 

undertaken  by  this  committee  will 

Rlchberg's  speech  entitled  "The 

Candidate,"  but  the  background 

1  uformatlon  set  out  in  my  digest 

helpful  In  suggesting  some  of  the 

some  of  the  cures  for  the  present 

they  are  developing  in  America 

increasing  speed  and  potency. 
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This  digest  also  helps  to  clear  up  any  mis- 
understanding about  what  the  new  commit- 
tee proposes  to  do  or  not  to  do. 

Most  emphatically.  It  is  not  the  plan  of 
the  committee  to  organize  or  promote  or 
propose  a  third  party  in  America:  rather,  It 
represents  a  determination  to  strengthen 
our  two-party  system  by  giving  new  strength 
and  slgnlftcance  to  each  of  two  major  party 
groupings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"should  need  for  a  southern  democrat- 
northern  REPUBLICAN  ALLL\NCE  IN  1952  BE 
EXPLORED? 

"Several  times  in  our  earlier  American  his- 
tory, we  have  had  a  reallnement  of  our 
p>olitlcal  parties  and  a  regrouping  of  American 
voters  around  the  most  urgent  and  signifi- 
cant Issues  of  the  era.  Each  time  this  has 
occurred.  It  has  provldgd  a  good  tonic  for 
our  country;  our  people  have  forged  ahead 
to  new  levels  of  economic  opportunity  and 
Individual  freedom. 

"There  are  many  In  America  who  think 
that  political  and  economic  trends  over  the 
past  15  years  and  the  current  basic  Issues 
confronting  our  voters  today  indicate  that 
need  for  another  regrouping  of  political  ad- 
herence. It  has  been  suggested  that  for 
the  election  of  1952.  at  least,  steps  be  taken 
in  that  direction  by  exploring  the  poesi- 
bllltles,  the  potentialities,  and  the  practical 
procedures  Involved  in  developing  a  work- 
able political  formula  which  would  enable 
Americans  who  think  alike  to  vote  alike  for 
President  and  Vice  President  In  the  next 
election. 

"Prior  to  1936.  the  so-called  two-thirds  rule 
operating  In  the  convention  of  the  National 
Democratic  Ptirty  gave  the  11  traditionally 
Democratic  States  of  the  South  a  near  veto 
in  the  nomination  of  party  candidates  and. 
as  a  consequence.  In  the  formation  of  domi- 
nant party  policies.  At  the  1936  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago,  however, 
that  two-third  rule  was  abrogated.  The  re- 
sults of  the  elimination  of  the  two-thirds 
rule  have  been  significant  and  prophetic  In 
both  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
Party  positions  on  the  new  Issues  that  have 
arisen  in  our  country.  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  elimination  of  the  two- thirds  rule 
has  shifted  the  balance  of  power  away  from 
the  States  of  the  traditionally  Democratic 
South  to  the  States  of  the  North  which, 
whether  or  not  they  vote  Democratic  In 
November,  have  power  enough  and  votes 
enough  In  the  convention  to  enable  the 
large  city  delegations  which  predominate  in 
those  States  to  write  the  platform  and  nomi- 
nate the  Democratic  candidates. 

"In  each  successive  Democratic  convention 
since  1936,  the  southern  delegates  have  con- 
sequently played  a  smaller  and  smaller  role 
in  determining  convention  decisions.  As  a 
•  result,  the  traditional  allegiance  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  States'  rights  has  t>een  aban- 
doned. Platforms  have  been  written  con- 
taining planks  repugnant  to  the  people  of 
the  South.  Candidates  are  chosen  who  Ig- 
nore or  openly  defy  the  opinions  of  southern 
voters.  No  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  southern  citizens.  Convention  speakers 
actually  castigate  and  criticize  southern 
voters  and  viewpoints  as  "reactionary" — or 
even  worse. 

"After  the  convention,  the  major  candi- 
dates do  not  campaign  in  the  South,  relying 
upon  the  conviction  that  'the  South  Is  In 
the  bag' — 'it  will  vote  Democratic  regard- 
less'— 'there  is  no  other  place  for  the  South  to 
go."  In  recent  campaigns,  except  for  four 
States  In  1948,  that  attitude  has  paid  off  in 
votes  for  the  fair  deal  high  command.  The 
Democratic  machine  has  won — even  though 
the  objectives  and  principles  of  a  large 
majority  of  southern  citizens  have  lost. 

"As  a  consequence,  each  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic convention  courts  the  North  and  evi- 


dences contempt  for  the  South  mon  uwi 
more  openly  and  flagrantly.  The  result  W 
been  a  steady  shifting  to  the  left— towtni 
the  concept  of  completely  centralized  Qoy. 
ernment  in  Washington — toward  an  Ameri- 
can brand  of  socialism — toward  the  death 
of  all  the  rights  of  all  the  States.  Put  la  i^ 
bluntest  terms,  many  northern  Democratic 
voters  are  vehemently  and  vigorously  mti. 
southern. 

"How  did  the  abrogation  of  the  two-thlnis 
rule  In  the  Democratic  convention  of  1935 
affect  the  Republican  Party  and  its  attitude? 
Viewing  the  statistics  of  their  humlllatlnjr 
defeat  In  1936,  as  Republicans  met  in  con- 
vention In  1940.  party  leaders  realized  that 
the   new   political  alliance  of  the  big  city 
Democratic  machines  of  the  North  who  play 
politics  for  profit  and  the  leftwlng  pressure 
groups  who  play  politics  for  power  with  the 
unhappy    but    traditionally    and    habitually 
Democratic   voters  of   Dixie  hajd  evolved  a 
vote-getting  If  not  a  publlc-sertlng  formula 
which  could  control  the  country.    Recognlz. 
ing  the  great  obstacles  involved  and  the  in- 
evitable  delays   in   building  a  Republican- 
winning  party  in  the  South,  the  Republican 
convention  in  1940  started  turning  Its  eyes 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  available 
votes  with   which  to  win  a  national  cam- 
paign.   Consequently,  'me-toolstn'  In  Repub- 
lican circles  was  actually  born  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic   National    Convention   of    1936  and 
the  successful  Democratic  campaign  which 
followed.    In  1940,  the  Republl^n  platform 
and   the  Republican  presidential  candidate 
moved    In   the  direction   of  what  the  New 
Dealers  (Democrats)  were  offerlhg  to  present 
voters.     True,    the   Republican  strategy  of 
'me-toolsm'  failed — but  It  gained  votes  over 
the  disastrous  results  of  1936.    In  1944,  and 
again  In  1948,  Republicans  felt  compelled  to 
move  even  further  In  the  direction  of  offer- 
ing a  platform  and  a  campaign  designed  to 
appeal  to  northern  voters  of  o;ir  metropoli- 
tan cities  and  the  organized  pressure  groups 
to  whom  It  had  been  demonstrated  the  new 
strategy  of  the  New  Dealers  (since  1936)  was 
so  successfully  appealing  In  each  succeeding 
campaign.     Believing  itself  to  be  unable  to 
garner  sufHclent  votes  to  win  Ui  the  South, 
the  Republican  Party  began  offering  almost 
Identical  appeals  to  the  same  group  of  voters 
that  the  Democrats  had  wooed  and  won  in 
the  North — especially  in  our  industrial  States 
with    the    largest    metropolitan    cities.     In 
1948.  more  than  half  of  our  American  voters 
stayed  home  from  the  polls  beciuse  they  felt 
themselves  deprived  of  a  clear-cut  choice  of 
issues  and  objectives  in  that  political  cam- 
paign. 

"Thus,  American  political  history  has  wit- 
nessed some  striking  and  basic  changes  since 
1936.  Tragically,  organized  political  and 
pressure  groups  In  some  1 1  vast  metropolitan 
cities  of  the  North  have  thus  come  to  have 
the  balance  of  power  In  political  campaigns 
and  are  largely  calling  the  tune  to  which 
presidential  candidates  of  both  parties  are 
compelled  to  dance.  The  resiflts  are  today 
clearly  apparent  In  the  trends  of  our  national 
policies  which  are  veering  away  from  basic 
American  concepts  of  limited  government. 
Individual  freedoms,  and  States  rights  to- 
ward various  shades  and  degrees  of  some 
type  of  Em*opean  socialism  and  centralized 
power. 

"Only  an  informal,  unorganized,  intermit- 
tent alliance  comprised  in  the  main  of 
southern  Democrats  and  norChern  Repub- 
licans In  Congress  has  prevented  these 
trends  from  becoming  even  more  destructive 
and  disastrous.  In  each  Congress  since  1936. 
this  congressional  alliance  between  North 
and  South  has  operated  with  Increasing  ef- 
fectiveness and  frequency  but  It — alone — 
has  been  unable  to  stop  the  continuing 
extravagances  in  both  fiscal  and  political 
policies.  Trying  to  direct  thei  destiny  and 
direction  of  government  from  the  congres- 
sional level  against  the  resistance  and  over 
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.L.  ^.  nf  a.  determined  President  Is 
SSSgro%«^  ?™u-d  tram  from 

^u.T^^Ui  to  be  done  than  to  apply  the 
"       .low   down    the    trends,    and    bring 
*^f  mmoT  ^SSnomles  In  government.  It  is 
*^^y  S  SS^an  engineer  to  man  the 
^efffS,use  locomotive  who  agrees  in  prln- 
^„  5th    the    trainmen    in    the   caboose. 
«^on  of  such  an  engineer  is  what  is  made 
»!fi°ngly  difficult  by  our  prevailing  unreal- 
ISSfuSfepresentatlve  political  party  group- 
"^^.^  which  geography,  tradition,  and  com- 
SSlveTymefSsa  political  labels  com- 
S?M  to  defeat  that  objective. 
^H^^  imporunce  of   allying   Uke-mlnded 
^otiTln  America  by  some  political  formula 
!Si  them   to   give   effective  express  on 
tTwhat  IB  the  major  viewpoint  of  our  clti- 
««!  is  highlighted  by  the  tragic  experience 
!5    Great    Britain    from    which    Intelligent 
Americans  should  draw  a  realistic  lesson. 

"Great  Britain  Is  now  In  the  throes  of  so- 
rlftllsm  precisely   because    in    that   country 
Se^p<iltlon   to  socialism  Is  divided  Into 
wo  political    groupings   by    unrealistic   de- 
vices just  as  today  Is  the  case  In  the  United 
states     Both  the  Conservative  and  the  Lib- 
eral Parties  of  Great  Britain  oppose  social- 
ism    This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
Members  of  the   House   of   Commons   from 
both  of  these  parties  voted  against  the  na- 
tionalization of  steel  which  Is  a  step  that 
breaks  the  back  of  private  enterprise   and 
mdlvldual    ownership    wherever    it    occurs. 
The  Socialists  had   a  bare  majority   In   the 
House  of  Commons  which  enabled  them  to 
put  through  that  nationalization  of  steel  by 
a   narrow   but   effective    margin.      However 
(and  this  is  the  Important  point)  had  there 
been  no  Liberal   Party   candidates   for   the 
House  of  Commons  In  the  last  election  and 
had  the  voters  thus  had  to  decide  definitely 
between   Conservative    or    Socialist    (Labor) 
candidates,   it   Is   a   reasonable   assumption 
that  the  vast  majority  voting  Liberal  Party 
(against  socialism)    would  have  voted  Con- 
servative   Party     (also    against    socialism). 
Had  this  occurred   In  the  large  number  of 
British   constituencies   In   which   all   3   par- 
ties  had    candidates    In    the    field    and    In 
which  Socialist  candidates  consequently  won, 
there  would  now  be  a  majority  of  29  Con- 
servative Party   members   In   the  House   of 
Commons.    In  that  event,  steel  would  never 
have  been  nationalized  In  Britain   and  the 
Socialist  scourge  wovUd  have  been  ended  in 
that  country  In  the  last  election. 

"The  British  experience  Is  almost  an  exact 
parallel  of  what  Is  happening  In  America.  It 
is  a  stern  warning  to  us  all  as  to  what  may 
happen  and  as  to  what  seems  likely  to  hap- 
pen unless  we  find  a  way  so  that  those  who 
think  alike  can  vote  alike  for  President  here 
In  the  United  States. 

"If  nothing  Is  done  to  change  the  political 
thinking  and  performance  of  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  our  two  major  political  parties.  It 
Is  now  entirely  probable  that  again  in  1952 
we  will  find  neither  political  platform  pro- 
viding American  voters  with  a  consistent 
pattern  of  opposition  to  totally  centralized 
government,  current  trends  toward  social- 
ism, bureaucratic  extravagance,  and  that 
neither  political  party  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  States  rights  which  of  and  In  Itself 
has  done  so  much  to  prevent  the  total  cen- 
tralization of  power  In  Washington  which  is 
an  essential  prelude  for  any  form  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

"How  then  is  It  possible  to  regroup  political 
strength  In  the  United  States  to  give  those 
who  oppose  the  welfare  state  here  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  success  and  to 
preserve  our  2-p>arty  system  as  an  effective 
device  for  registering  realistic  political  con- 
victions? 

"At  the  start  It  shovild  be  noted  that  there 
are  various  approaches,  methods,  and  de- 
grees of  change  and  modifications  In  estab- 
lished procedure  which  might  be  employed 


In  the  next  election.  The  merits  and  de- 
merits as  well  as  the  practical  application 
of  these  various  methods  should  be  care- 
fully surveyed.  At  this  time,  no  single  source 
has  available  sufficient  factual  data  to  sug- 
gest the  adoption  of  any  one  specific  form 
of  procedure.  There  Is,  however,  the  maxi- 
mum method  and  the  minimum  method 
(and  several  methods  In  between)  for  ap- 
proaching an  effective  combination  of  Uke- 
mlnded  voters  In  determining  the  decision 
this  cotmtry  confronts  in  1952. 

"The  maximum  method  would  be  to  have 
the  southern  Democrats  and  northern  Re- 
publicans,  who   have    been   cooperating   in 
Congress,  evolve  from  their  Informal  alliance 
a  formal,  continuing,  and  cohesive  organiza- 
tion    This  would  mean  a  courageous  reor- 
ganization of  both  Houses  of  Congress  before 
next  year's  political  conventions.     It  would 
mean  that  these  like-minded  legislators  (rep- 
resenting   in    large    part    Democrats    of    11 
Southern  States  and  Republicans  of  North- 
ern   States)    would    elect    leaders    of    both 
Houses,  selebt  committee  chairmen,  and  form 
themselves  under  some  such  name  as  the 
southern   Democrat-Republican   alliance    to 
designate    the    group.    If   this   were    done, 
some  southern  Democrats  and  some  northern 
Republicans  might  prefer  to  move   out  of 
such  a  regional  regrouping  of  congressional 
legislators  as  here  suggested  and  find  their 
place  among  the  members  of  the  loyal  op- 
position.    Once  such  adjustments  were  made, 
however,  this  southern  Democrat-Republican 
alliance  could  then  call  upon  the  country  to 
elect  a  President  and  Vice  President  whose 
position   on   political    and   economic   Issues 
would  be  m  harmony  with  It,  and  those  pre- 
ferring to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Pair 
Dealers  and  leftwingers  would  be  forced  to 
hold  a  convention  to  nominate  an  opposition 
ticket  whose  standard  bearers  would  share 
platform  convictions  with  those  who  would 
then   be   in    a    cohesive   minority    in    both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

"Such  action  in  Congress  might  well  re- 
quire more  political  courage  and  risk  than  It 
is  realistic  to  suppose  wlU  be  demonstrated, 
but  it  Is  one  direct  and  clear-cut  method  for 
making  the  election  of  1952  a  definite  choice 
between  two  clearly  conflicting  philosophies 
of    government.    Prom    such    action    could 
come  a  permanent,  political  reallnement  in 
America  which  would  give  every  voter  in  his 
own    precinct    a    clear-cut    choice    between 
philosophies     of     government     and     which 
would  give  the  members  of  each  party  a  co- 
hesive quality  which  now  is  sadly  lacking. 
Such  a  regrouping  of  American  sentiment 
Into  homogeneous,  realistic,  operating  party 
units  would  provide  America  with  an  effec- 
tive and  responsible  two-party  system  with 
sufficient  room  between  the  positions  of  the 
opposing    parties    to    attract    a    substantial 
group  of  independent  voters  whose  allegiance 
would  InteUlgently  be  sought  In  each  elec- 
tion by  each  major  party  as  then  consti- 
tuted. ,.     . 
"It  is   extremely   unlikely,  however,   that 
this    maximum    method    will    be    employed 
by  Congress  under  prevailing  circumstances. 
Before  Congress  would  break  with  tradition 
and    with    existing    majority    and    minority 
aUnements,  It   would  probably  require  one 
or  more  of  the  foUowing  eventualities:    (1) 
The  emergency  of  a  vital,  urgent  Issue  vir- 
tually  requiring  a  permanent  rather   than 
a  temporary  alliance  of  cross-party  members 
to  resolve  the  Issue;  or   (2)   a  great  ground 
swell     of     grassroots     sentiment     reflecting 
Itself  clearly  In  Washington  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  home  folks  behind  both  parties 
to  such  an  alliance  were  Insisting  upon  It; 
or  (3)  the  Impetus  of  many  resolutions  and 
expressions   by   groups   of   citizens,   associa- 
tions, organizations,  and  possibly  even  official 
urging  of  conferences  of  Governors  or  other 
elected  public  officials.     Hence,  It  seems  prob- 
able that  if  the  North-South  political  alliance 
Is  to  operate  effectively  for  the  1952  election 


one  or  more  of  the  mlnimxun  methods  will 
be  employed.  ,  .      . 

"The  minimum  method,  which  would  at 
this  time  seem  to  be  more  reaUsUc  and 
probable  than  the  maximum  method,  would 
Involve  only  comparatively  safe  steps  to  be 
taken  by  delegates  at  both  of  the  major 
political  conventions. 

"For  example,  RepubUcans  at  their  con- 
vention would:    (1)   Adopt  a  platform  con- 
sistently and  clearly  opposing  further  cen- 
tralization   of    power    in    Washington    and 
dedicating  the  party.^  a  rational  and  real- 
istic implementation  of  the  great  American 
doctrine  of  States  rights  and  limited  gov- 
ernment;   (2)    faithfully   pledge   themselves 
to  meet  the  so-called  civU  rights  Issue  with- 
in  the   purview   of   the   doctrine   of  States 
rights  by  encouraging  an  Improved  economic 
status  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  minor- 
ity groups  through  utilizing  State  govern- 
ments and  State-appointed  boards  and  com- 
missions to  implement  and  enforce  construc- 
tive State  laws  and  regulations;    (8)   nomi- 
nate a  President  and  a  Vice  President  wiU- 
ing  to  flght  a  hard-hitting,  honest  campaign 
on  basic  American   doctrines  and  who  are 
personally    popular    and    acceptable    to    the 
voters  of  the  South. 

"Southern  Democrats  at  their  national  con- 
vention should:  (1)  Seek  the  restoration  of 
the  two-thirds  rule;  (2)  endeavor  to  have  the 
convention  pledge  Itself  to  the  rational  and 
realistic  application  of  the  doctrine  of  States 
rights;  (3)  Induce  the  convention  to  avoid 
committing  itself  to  a  compulsory  national 
FEPC  and  other  coercive  and  authoritarian 
steps  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  economic 
endeavor;  (4)  nominate  candidates  who  will 
f  aithf  uUy  pledge  themselves  to  stand  on  such 
a  platform  and  to  conform  with  it  when 
elected. 

"Should  both  conventions  write  such  plat- 
forms and  nominate  such  candidates,  the 
trend  toward  national  socialism  would  be 
stopped  regardless  of  which  party  won  the 
election  because  collectivism  cannot  engulf 
this  country  if  States  and  individuals  are 
permitted  to  exercise  their  independent 
Judgment  on  political,  economic,  and  social 

IfiSUfiS 

"Should  the  Republican  convention  write 
such  a  platform  and  nominate  such  candi- 
dates and  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, because  of  domination  by  big  city, 
northern  Pair  Dealers,  write  a  Pair  Deal  pro- 
Soclallst  platform  and  nominate  Harry  Tru- 
man or  somebody  to  the  left  of  him,  southern 
delegates  and  other  States  rights  minded 
delegates  might  walk  out  of  that  convention 
and  thus  set  the  stage  for  other  steps  and 
activities  leading  to  the  formation  of  an 
effective  southern  Democrat-northern  Re- 
publican pattern  of  cooperation  in  1952 
either  In  the  November  election  at  the  elec- 
toral coUege  level,  or  in  the  determination  of 
the  presidential  contest  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  that  be  necessary. 

"What  are  some  of  the  steps  and  tactics 
that  might  be  employed  In  such  an  eventual- 
ity to  bring  the  effective  voting  strength  of 
Uke-mlnded  Americans  together  (regardlees 
of  geographic  location  or  political  prefer- 
ence) at  either  the  electoral  coUege  level  or 
at  the  level  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  the  election  be  decided  there? 

"Some  steps  and  methods  for  evolving  such 
a  pattern  of  effective  cooperation  on  a  work- 
ing aUIance  for  1952.  Include  the  following: 
"1  Preconventlon  conferences  between 
leading  southern  Democrats  and  northern 
Republicans  might  determine  in  advance  of 
the  conventions  that  the  Pair  Deal  crowd  and 
Trumanlsm  will  again  (for  the  fifth  time) 
control  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
By  that  time.  It  might  be  clearly  Indicated 
that  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
moved  by  the  compulsion  of  pressure  groups 
and  big  city  machines  is  certain  to  offer 
America  a  platform  and  a  slate  of  candidates 
dedicated   to   the   superstate,    an    American 
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Fabian  socialism,  and  the  com- 
of  the  rights  of  States  and 
private  enterprise   and   our  es- 
l|nanclal  structiire.    In  that  event, 
might  well  consider  nominating 
presidential    candidate    a    Jeffer- 
selected  through  consulta- 
southern  leaders  to  run  with  a 
candidate  for  President  who  is 
acceptable  to  Dixie  and  who  will 
]  latform  adopted  by  the  Republi- 
which  is  consistent  with  the 
of    sturdy    Americans    In    both 
North  who  believe  In  the  rights  of 
rights   of   individuals,   and    the 
<  oncept  of  limited  government;  or 
"3.  Folic  vlng  nomination  by  the  Republi- 
convei  tlon  of  Republican  candidates  for 
1  ind  Vice  President  who  on  their 
by  their  personalities  and  con- 
acceptable  to  the  South,  these 
might    early    in    the    campaign 
to   select   three   or   four 
capable,   and   popular   southern 
for  some  of  the  more  important 
iltlons.    In  that  way,  the  elector- 
north   and  south,   would   be    of- 
Amerlcan   team   selected   from 
majorities  as  a  choice  against 
team  now  in  control  or  seeking 
the  so-called  Democratic  ticket. 
too,  the  identity  of  the  mem- 
x)th  teams  would  be  in  large  part 
1  he  electors  so  their  choice  in  No- 
be  based  on  complete  informa- 
clear-cut  idea  of  what  to  expect 
eam;  or 
separate  State  Democratic  con- 
an   all-South   Democratic   con- 
be  held  In  Dixlb  after  the  frus- 
dlaappointmenta    at    the    Na- 
Ctonvention.    Out  of  such 
<}ould  come  southern   Democratic 
to  rtm  on  the  ballota  of  South- 
under   the    Democratic    banner, 
iltematlve,  a  series  of  favorite - 
each   of   whom   would   ap- 
Democratlc  candidate  for  Presi- 
ballota  of  his  particular  State. 
would  subtract  from  the 
ticket  substantially  more  electoral 
the  States'  righta  movement  re- 
ita   surprisingly  successful    effort 
demonstrated    to    America 
is  a  limit  to  the  Insolence,  deri- 
that  the  voters  of  the  South 
and  accept  from  the  lead- 
the    National    Democratic    Party. 
could  easily  give  the  southern 
effective  balance  of  power  at  the 
college   level   or   in   the   House   of 
wherever  the  election  Is  de- 
northern    Republicans   won    a 
138  votes  of  the  403  outside  the 
ichievement  they  have  not  made 
1938.      It   could    very    probably 
either  a  Republican  or  a  southern 
I  nding  up  as  President — possibly 
from  one  party  and  a  Vice 
:  rom   the   other.     It   seems  clear 
who  are  pledged  to  opp>aee  Tru- 
who  are  unattached  to  either 
woxild  determine  the  final 
Resident  unless  without  the  votes 
to  help  bolster  the  forces  of 
Republican   candidate   should 
November  voting.     Some  people 
to  southern  electors  selected 
the  foregoing  methods  as  free 
^^rtalnly    they    could    contribute 
to  a  free  America;  or 

Democratic    convention    ac- 

ix(divldual  State  parties  or  an  all- 

ould    select    Democratic 
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for   State   and  local   office,   but 
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subtracting  southern  voters  from  the  Tru- 
man ticket.  Either  course  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  suggestion  3  or  4  would  give  Individ- 
ual voters  in  the  South  a  clear-cut  choice  in 
November  between  candidates  favoring  the 
States  rights  or  candidates  favoring  the 
police  state  concept  Included  In  the  welfare 
state. 

"Other  suggested  coiirses  of  action  are 
open  to  southern  Democrats  and  northern 
Republicans  sincerely  eager  to  mark  1952 
as  the  end  of  our  trends  toward  total  cen- 
tralized political  [X)wer  and  economic  social- 
ism. All  of  them  recognize  that  to  make 
such  an  effort  of  'allied  political  forces'  suc- 
cessful in  1952  both  parties  to  the  alliance 
(North  and  South)  must  be  treated  as  equal 
partners.  Seniority  status  in  Ckingress, 
patronage  considerations,  et  cetera,  for  par- 
ticipating southern  Senators  and  Congress- 
men must  be  respected  and  protected.  The 
goal  of  such  a  regrouping  and  realinement 
of  voting  forces  In  1952  is  to  make  neither 
the  southern  Democratic  Party  nor  the  Re- 
publican Party  the  sole  beneficiary  of  en- 
suing victory.  The  real  beneficiary  must  be 
America,  and  those  Americans  who  want  to 
reinstate  and  reinforce  our  American  suc- 
cess formula  of  individual  Initiative,  private 
ownership,  free  enterprise,  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  rights  of  States  and  the 
righto  of  Individuals.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
personal  liberty,  the  operation  of  which  has 
made  our  country  great  and  kept  It  strong; 
this  is  also  the  essence  of  the  great  American 
concept  of  limited  government  in  contrast 
with  the  European  concept  of  limited  free- 
dom for  the  individual  as  permitted  by  an 
all-powerful   central  government. 

"To  this  end.  a  Committee  To  Explore 
Political  Realinement  might  well  be  created 
from  among  representative  and  respected 
southerners  and  northerners,  equally  In- 
cluded, so  that  the  full  possibilities  and  po- 
tentialities of  various  courses  of  action 
might  be  studied  and  appraised  and  so  that 
a  single  course  of  action  could  be  recom- 
mended if  the  committee's  research  develops 
a  formula  which  promises  success. 

"It  might  be  possible  for  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  advocate  of  the 
limited-government  concept  to  win  a  presi- 
dential election  under  existing  unrealistic 
fKJlltical  groupings  even  though  they  virtu- 
ally confine  Republican  vote-getting  oppor- 
tunities to  36  of  the  48  States  and  at  the 
sanie  time  virtually  deny  Constitution- 
minded  Democrats  of  the  South  any  effective 
voice  In  either  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention or  the  November  election.  However, 
to  maintain  In  power  a  national  administra- 
tion dedicated  to  American  concepts  of  lim- 
ited Federal  Government,  private  ownership. 
Individual  liberties,  and  solvent  fiscal  poli- 
cies. It  Is  highly  desirable,  perhaps  necessary, 
to  find  a  method  for  offsetting  and  defeating 
the  existing  alliance  by  which  pressure 
groups  and  northern  Democratic  city  ma- 
chines utilize  the  voting  strength  of  South- 
ern States  In  the  electoral  college  to  support 
policies  antagonistic  to  the  American  pattern 
of  economic  and  political  behavior.  Explo- 
ration of  all  practical  procedures  by  which 
southern  voters  who  support  our  constitu- 
tional concepts  can  use  their  votes  to  rein- 
force those  precepts  rather  than  to  reject 
them  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"Pew  should  disagree  with  the  objective  of 
evolving  political  procedures  whereby  the 
same  political  and  economic  concepts  can 
be  represented  both  In  the  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  and  Its  associated  depart- 
menta  of  government.  It  h£is  been  many 
years  since  this  situation  has  prevailed  In 
Washington.  Only  as  this  situation  Is  re- 
created and  Implemented  can  an  effective 
two-party  system  bring  to  this  country  the 
great  advantages  and  dividends  which  are 
inherent  in  our  cherished  two-party  political 
system." 


Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  President,  neither  the  s» 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  BxrwOTai  noT t  »!' 
self  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  li^" 
plore  Political  Realinement.  although  w 
of  us  attended  the  Mayflower  conferen^rr 
mid -September  and  although  both  of  m  f 
many  months  have  been  conferring  with  n-^ 
pie  from  throughout  America  who  are  ^ 
nestly  searching  for  an  effective  formuisT. 
which  to  provide  every  American  voter  »i«^ 
a  clear-cut  choice  and  an  effective  ballot  I» 
1952.  We  declined  membership  on  the  coi? 
mlttee  roster  in  the  conviction  that  nobod» 
presently  active  in  the  political  life  of^ 
country  as  an  officeholder  of  important  nub- 
lie  trust  should  attempt  to  influence  the 
decisions  and  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee's  exploratory  activities 
must  not  and  will  not  be  in  support  of  an? 
specific  candidate,  either  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat. The  committee  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans it  is  trult 

a  bipartisan,  objective,  determined  pubUc- 
serving  effort  to  study,  analyze,  and  report 
on  the  political  practices  of  our  times  and 
to  recommend  to  the  country  in  due  coune 
the  steps  it  believes  Americans  Can  take  be- 
tween now  and  that  important  Tuesday  in 
1952  when  the  whole  destiny  of  htunan  liber- 
ty may  well  be  determined  by  what  happens 
at  the  polling  places  of  America.  ! 

For  the  information  of  all  Interested  Amer- 
icans, however,  who  may  want  to  correspond 
with  the  committee  members  or  Its  staff,  or 
who  may  want  to  have  a  part  in  the  great 
task  of  constructive  service  it  has  under- 
taken. I  submit  a  statement  of  facts  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxd.  at 
follows : 

"OflBcers  of  the  Committee  To  :Explore  Po- 
litical Realinement: 

"Cochalrmen:  Albert  W.  Hawkes.  Mont- 
clalr,  N.J.  (Republican),  and  Edward  A. 
O'Neal.  Florence,  Ala.  (Democrat).  (Mr. 
Hawkes  Is  a  former  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, a  former  national  president  of  the  TJ3. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  O'Neal  was  for 
16  years  the  national  head  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau.) 

"Executive  secretary:  Joe  T.  Lovett,  Co- 
lumbvis,  Ohio,  past  State  commander  of  tbs 
Kentucky  Department  of  the  Amerlcsn 
Legion. 

"National  treasurer:  John  W,  Finger.  960 
Park  Avenue.  New  York  City,  trecent  past 
president-general  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

"Members  of  the  executive  committee:  Al- 
bert W.  Hawkes,  chairman,  Monitclair,  N.J.; 
Edward  A.  O'Neal.  Florence.  Ala.;  Edward  R. 
Burke,  former  Senator  from  Nebraska;  Don- 
ald J.  Cowling,  former  president,  Carleton 
College;  Charles  £;dlson,  former  Oovernor  of 
New  Jersey;  Horace  A.  Hildreth,  president, 
Bucknell  College,  ex-Governor  of  Maine;  Pellx 
Morley.  author  and  educator;  Donald  R. 
Richberg,  University  of  Virginia  Law  College. 

"Headquarters  of  the  conunlttee  is  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Address:  Suite  302,  The 
Kass  Building,  711  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.C.    Telephone:  RE  70«8. 

"A  long  time  ago  Mr.  Justice  Chase  put  it 
well  when  he  defined  the  United  States  ai 
"An  indestructible  Union  of  indestructible 
States.'  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Conunlttee 
To  Explore  Political  Realinement  that  it  may 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  in- 
destructibility of  a  free  America  and  of  the 
home  rule  authorities  and  righta  of  each  of 
Its  States  and  all  of  ita  citizens.  The  com- 
mittee seeks  support  and  counsel  as  it  forges 
forward  toward  that  goal." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  Strom 
Thurmond  has  picked  up  the  flag  and 
carried  it  proudly.  He  is  marching  to  the 
stirring  tune  of  "Dixie."  He  has  made 
the  walk  from  the  wrong  side  to  the  right 


-.^  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  in  con- 
?*L?i  with  the  dictates  of  his  judgment 
^"TiSronscience.  He  has  shifted  from 
•"^^  i^Wch  he  has  found  himseK 
*  ?,"n^v  to  a  party  in  which.  I  hope,  he 
STflndSi^eKppy.  I  am  sure  that 
Je  wlU  be  happier  over  here  if  we  can 
5^  al»ut  a  more  general  realinement 
nfSe  party  postures  in  this  country. 
^*5?tlon^  certain  to  hurry  that  im- 

^jTmSnt.  I  Wish  now  to  allude 
to  a  second  type  of  political  element 
whi?h  is  possible,  feasible    and.  I  wn 
Suiing  to  surmise,  is  also  probable, 
wf ^ve  some  thought  to  that.     The 
conference  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 
Sm    by   the   way.    was    addressed   by 
SSnkld  Richberg.  one  of  the  great  early 
iJew  Dealers,  one  of   the   fine  erudite 
Americans  of  his  era,  who  at  that  time 
^  either  dean  of  the  Law  School  t)f 
the  University  of  Virginia  or  the  head  of 
r  department  down  there.     I  am  not 
sure  wbich.   In  all  evente  by  1951.  Rich- 
berg had  broken  completely  with  the 
New  Deal  and  its  paternalistic  programs. 
Under  Dr.  Richberg's  guidance  and  di- 
rection in  that  weekend  conference  we 
gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  another 
type  of  political  relinement.     I  should 
liVto  describe  what  it  is  because  it  is 
really  foursquare  in  many  ways  with  the 
action  taken  by  Senator  Strom  TmiR- 

Mr  President,  I  allude  to  these  sub- 
jects m  some  detail  today  because,  this 
concept  is  not  a  "Johnny  come  lately" 
procedure  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  having  worked  at  it 
so  long,  and  I  realize  that  not  only  will 
historians  read  the  Record  that  we  are 
writing  today,  but  that  many  people, 
curious  about  why  such  an  historic  event 
should  occur  as  it  did  and  when  it  did, 
will  read  the  Record  currently  to  try  to 
write  some  interpretative  reports,  edi- 
torials, and  comments  about  the  signs 
of  our  times. 

This  other  t3T?e  of  political  realine- 
ment is  one  which  could  occur  on  any  day 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     It   might  logically,  I 
suppose,  occur  on  the  opening  day  of  any 
Congress.    But  it  does  not  have  to  do  so 
then.     It  would  mean  only  a  reorga- 
nization within  the  Senate  and  within 
the  House  of  Representatives  whereby  we 
would  elect  our  presiding   officers,  our 
committee  chairman,  and  name  our  com- 
mittee members  on  the  basis  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  bodies  who  have  the  greater 
degree  of  compatibility  with  each  other, 
caucusing  together,  quite  regardless  of 
party  label,  while  an  opposing  group  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  also  with 
the  greater  degree  of  compatibility,  would 
caucus  together  in  another  room,  quite 
regardless  of  party  label,  thus  creating  a 
congressional  majority  and  a  congres- 
sional minority  reflecting  a  cohesion  of 
convictions  instead  of  merely  conven- 
ience of  party  labeling. 

What  would  we  then  have?  We  would 
then  have  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
a  working  majority  and  a  working  minor- 
ity, and  within  the  ranks  of  both  we 
would  have  a  degree  of  compatibility  and 
homogeneity  and  consistency  and  com- 
radeship, so  that  instead  of  taking  10 
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months  of  a  year  for  a  Congress  to  do 
what  it  should  do  in  6,  we  could  accom- 
plish our  work  and  get  back  to  our  home 
areas  to  discuss  public  affairs  with  the 
people  on  a  logical  schedule  of  congres- 
sional business. 

One  of  the  current  difficulties,  as  we  all 
Imow  and  as  we  see  it  here  now,  is  that 
we  cannot  even  pass  the  foreign  aid  bill 
because  the  party  in  power  which,  until 
yesterday,  exceeded  us  2  to  1  in  number, 
has  such  disunity  and  disagreement 
among  its  own  members  that  it  cannot 
even  agree  upon  a  legislative  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  strange  sight 
we  see  here,  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign. 
We  strive  with  great  vigor  to  get  enough 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senators  on 
the  floors  for  live  quorums  so  that  we 
may  not  have  to  adjourn  because  of  ab- 
senteeism which  has  become  notoriously 
bad.    We  try  to  meet,  but  we  spin  our 
wheels  and  accomplish  nothing,  because 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  like  to  be.  and  should  be.  home 
campaigning,  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  like  to  be,  and  should  be 
home  campaigning.     And  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  many  of  them  are  today, 
while  a  few  of  us  remain"  here  accom- 
plishing precisely  nothing. 

Why  this  delay?  Why  this  dilatory 
action?  Why  this  ineptitude?  Why  this 
great  inability  of  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  function  on  such  a 
routine  piece  of  legislation  as  deciding 
how  much  we  should  make  available  in 
foreign  aid  by  an  authorization  act  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  this  great 
country  in  the  year  ahead? 

There  is  within  the  party  of  the  major- 
ity here  such  a  sharp  division  that  we 
are  confronted  with  inaction   and  we 
cannot   move    and   we   cannot   turn   a 
wheel;  so  time  marches  on,  but  there  is 
no  progress  and  no  action. 
"  Let  us  envision  what  might  happen  if 
there    were   more   Senators   and   more 
Representatives,  if  there  were   enough 
Senators   and  Representatives,   on   the 
opening  day  of  the  next  Congress  to  meet 
and  organize  the  committees  and  or- 
ganize the  respective  Houses  on  the  basis 
of  compatibility  of  convictions  regardless 
of  party.    We  could  put  one  label  on  one 
caucus  room  which  says  "whites,"  and 
a  label  on  another  caucus  room  which 
says  "blues."   Nobody  would  want  to  en- 
ter through  a  door  which  bore  the  label 
"reds,"  so  we  would  not  put  that  label  on 
a  door.    We  merely  conflne  the  labels  to 
"whites"  and  "blues"— neither  Republi- 
can nor  Democrat,  but  one  group  having 
a  set  of  principles  to  which  the  white 
group  is  going  to  subscribe,  and  another 
group  embracing  a  set  of  principles  to 
which  the  blue  group  is  going  to  sub- 
scribe.   Then  we  would  say.  "We  invite 
to  the  caucus  room  marked  'blues'  all 
those  who  agree  with  us."   The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  "whites."    We  will  take  any 
legislator  into  those  caucus  rooms  who 
desires  to  enter  and  appoint  him  to  a 
committee.    Let  us  call  everybody  in  the 
House  or  Senate  either  a  "white"  or  a 
"blue"  until  we  can  think  of  a  better 
name  to  designate  what  would  then  com- 
prise  a  meaningful   and   homogeneous 
"majority"  and  "minority"  party.   Labels 
do  not  mean  much.     I  hope  freedom 


never  succumbs  in  this  country  because 
of  labels,  or  because  we  are  slaves  to  ai 
semantic  situation.  I  hope  that  self- 
governing  people,  after  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, can  find  a  way  to  escape  such  a 
trap,  such  slavery,  and  such  danger,  re- 
sulting from  conformity  to  party  rather 
than  to  purpose  or  to  principle , 

Thus  Congress  could  be  realinea. 
Among  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate 
surely  there  are  more  than  half  who 
would  agree  on  one  set  of  convictions  and 
something  less  than  half  who  would 
agree  on  another  opposing  set  of  con- 
victions. The  majority  and  minority 
leaders  would  be  selected  accordingly. 
Then  there  would  be  a  group  with  a  con- 
sistent opiiUon,  a  majority,  which  could 
get  something  done,  and  we  would  not  be 
grounded  on  the  shoals  of  inaction. 

The  party  in  power  is  now  hamstrung 
because  the  commander  is  leading  an 
army  which  is  riding  off  in  all  direc- 
tions, completely  divided  against  Itself. 
We  can  no  longer  distinguish  friend  frwn 
foe  or  supporter  and  opponent  by  party 

This  could  happen.  It  could  happen 
tomorrow,  if  we  had  the  courage— which 
we  do  not.  This  could  happen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Congress.  If  such 
were  the  desire.  In  fact,  it  might  hap- 
pen then.  ,    .  ^    j.^ 

I  write  the  suggested  formula  into  the 
Record  primarily  because  the  Peo^e 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  The 
people  have  something  to  say  about  whom 
they  send  here.  The  people  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  whether  we  should 
return  or  remain  at  home.  Their  letters 
and  counsel  and  telephone  calls  and 
visiting  delegations  have  something  to 
say  about  how  we  act  when  we  are  here, 
how  we  vote,  and  how  we  respond  to 
legislative  proposals. 

So.  if  the  people  of  America  would  like 
to  have  a  Congress  in  which  there  is  a 
majority  which  means  something,  which 
is  marked  by  unity  instead  of  disunity 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority,  in 
which    Representatives    and    Senators 
would  reflect  the  objectives,  ideals,  and 
dreams  of  the  people  back  home,  instead 
of  what  is  written  in  some  party  plat- 
form or  pasted  up  in  some  party  label, 
or  requested  by  some  top-ranking  poUtl- 
cian.  so  candidates  are  forced  to  say. 
"Yes  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  am  against 
this  great  major  accomplishment  of  my 
party     I  disapprove  of  these  tactics.    I 
do  not  like  this  or  that  ruiming  mate  or 
that  platform."     What  does  It  mean? 
It  would  be  so  much  better  to  have  the 
convenience  and  effectiveness  of  travel- 
ing along  life's  road  with  like-minded 

people.  »..  ,.   i.v. 

There  is  a  third  way  in  which  the 
people  of  American  can  recapture  self- 
government,  a  third  way  In  which  the 
people  of  America  can  start  governing 
themselves  again,  a  third  way  In  which 
the  people  at  home  once  again  can  De- 
come  more  important  than  Feder^ 
polltlcans  In  our  scheme  of  things,  a  third 
way  in  which  the  people  can  urge  those 
who  represent  them,  with  success,  to  rep- 
resent them  as  they  were  elected  instead 
of  living  In  an  era  of  responding  when- 
ever Federal  politicians  say.  "You  must 
do  this  or  that."  or  "You  have  to  have 
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aignboarda  (ki  roads,  or  you  cannot  have    true  that  Jack  Kennedy  barely  carried        We  talk  about  civil  rights    Wp  4»iw 
than,  or  we  are  going  to  give  you  money    the  State  of  New  York,  by  almost  the    about  them  quite  a  while  in  thp  jSt 
or  take  It  4way  from  you,"  and  other    identical  fraction  or  percentage  by  which     this  year.    What  happens  to  th^^riwii 

rights  of  twin  brother  Jim  in  DelawSS 
I  wUl  tell  Senators  what  happens  ;^  il 
not  a  second-class  citizen,  he  l^  not  a 
third-class  citizen,  and  whether  he  £ 
black  or  white,  he  does  not  hav*  anv 
worry  when  it  comes  to  wondeiS 
whether  another  person  will  caned  out 
his  vote,  or  that  he  wUl  be  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  be  denied  the  riiht  to 
vote.  Regardless  of  color  or  anythiM 
else,  and  by  pure  accident  of  geogmphy 
one  individual  American  has  14  tiaes  as 
much  voting  authority  as  another  in- 
dividual American,  purely  by  accident  of 
geography. 

I  hope  that  the  State  of  Delaware  will 
go  through  with  its  plan  to  carry  into 
the  Federal  court,  within  the  next  few 
months,  a  lawsuit  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, which  grades  an  American's  cfipac- 
ity  to  vote  purely  on  his  post  office 
address  and  by  accident  of  geography 
The  States  should  have  this  extra  vote 
power,  but  not  the  individual  citizen. 

I  defy  anyone  who  reads  the  Suj)reme 
Court  decision  in  the  Alabama  re^por- 
tionment  case,  with  its  pious  comjnentfi 
about  one  man-one  vote,  and  with  its 
statement  that  a  man  who  happens  to 
live  in  a  city  should  not  be  denied  the 
same  voting  power  that  an  individual 
who  lives  in  the  country  has,  to  apply 
that  reasoning  to  the  electoral  oollege 
system,  and  come  up  with  anything  other 
than  the  unanimous  decision  that  the 
electoral  college  mechanism  employed  in 
this  country  Is  unconstitutional  and 
Invalid  and  iniquitous  and  injurious  to 
the  functioning  of  freedom  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  making  a  fine  argument.  I  wpnder 
how  he  can  contend  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  is  unconstitutional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
has  the  floor.  Does  he  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  the  electoral  system  is 
written  into  the  Constitution  and,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  part  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution, that  to  challenge  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  electoral  college  mi^ht  be 
to  challenge  the  Constitution  itself  as 
being  constitutional. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  the  Sejmtor 
will  find  the  specific  mechanism  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  comjllains 
about  is  not  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  am  referring  to  the  general 
ticket,  winner-take-all  system  by  which 
electors  are  now  named.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  employed  in  the  first  three  national 
elections.  The  first  three  national  .elec- 
tions in  this  country  employed  the  dis- 
trict system  of  choosing  electors.  The 
breakdown  as  to  the  establishment  of 
electoral  strength  by  States  is  in  the 
Constitution,  but  not  the  en  bloc  kind 
of  system  about  which  I  complain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


kinds  of  pressure  from  the  center  to  the 
periphery 

The  pyra^ild  of  government  Is  upside 
because  the  great  power  is 
a  few  at  the  narrow  top 
be  only  the  peak,  with  the 
Ithe  i^nramld  In  the  bottom, 
moving  toward  the  top.  reflecting  the 
desires  of  tli  e  people  instead  of  respond- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  Federal  politi- 
cians 

What  is  tills  third  way?  We  should 
reform  the  electoral  college  system, 
which  is  so  1  lequltable,  so  iniquitous,  and 
so  unjust  th  Ett  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradlctlo  i,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
that  the  rot  tenness  Incorporated  in  our 
present  eIe<toral  college  system  com- 
prises the  tiproot  of  all  the  evils  that 
plague  the  d  islres  of  freemen  to  stay  free 
In  America  oday.  This  is  an  electoral 
college  system  by  which  the  victor,  the 
winner,  can  -eport  at  the  electoral  college 
level  his  success  and  at  the  same  time 
take  all  th !  votes  of  the  loser — steal 
them,  if  yoi  will — and  add  them  to  his 
own,  and  re  xirt  those  votes  to  the  elec- 
toral college  to  direct  opposition  to  the 
way  in  whic  i  they  were  cast. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  who 
understand  he  evils  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege coimtlig  system  really  believe  we 
can  continu!  to  function  as  freemen  in 
America  baf  ed  on  a  formula  so  false,  so 
wrong,  and  i  o  wicked? 

In  1960,  t\  10  colleagues,  or  former  col- 
leagues, two  fine  young  men,  were  run- 
ning for  Priisident.  I  knew  them  both 
very  well.  I  served  on  committees  cheek 
to  jowl  witl  both  of  them.  When  the 
votes  were  sounted  in  California,  Dick 
Nixon,  the  favorite  son,  had  won.  It 
was  not  whit  we  call  an  overwhelming 
victory:  it  \ras  only  by  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  tl  e  votes  in  California.  What 
happened  at  the  electoral  college?  When 
it  came  up  at  the  electoral  college  and 
when  the  cl  airman  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege committee  called  the  roll,  and  the 
name  of  Cal  fornia  was  called,  what  hap- 
pened? Die  he  say  that  Dick  Nixon  had 
won  by  less  than  1  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  in  Call  omla?  He  said  nothing  of 
this  kind.  "  Jnder  the  wrong  rule  which 
Is  to  existen  ;e,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do, 
he  said: 

Mr.  Chain  lan,  CalUornla  voted  unani- 
mously for  It  I  favorite  son,  Dick  Nixon.  We 
did  not  give  that  Downeasterner  Jack  Ken- 
nedy a  single  vote.  Nixon  got  them  all.  Put 
California  do  !ra  as  voting  unanimously  for 
Nlzon. 

Does  that  make  sense?  Is  that  fair? 
Could  it  haipen  to  a  football  game?  If 
the  presidto?  oflBcer's  alma  mater  were 
playing  aga:  ist  its  biggest  rival,  and  the 
score  was  7  o  6,  but  the  local  newspaper 
reported  it  i  is  13  to  nothing,  the  alumni 
and  student  i  would  lose  no  time  in  tear- 
ing down  th  e  building  of  the  newspaper 
that  reporte  1  such  a  flction. 

But  that  lappens  under  the  electoral 
college  syste  n. 

What  haipened  to  New  York?  The 
Downeasten  ler  Jack  Kennedy  succeeded 
to  carrying  he  State  of  New  York.  New 
York  State  las  43  electoral  votes.    It  is 


Nixon  carried  California;   namely,  less 
than  1  percent. 

In  the  electoral  college,  however,  when 
the  time  came  for  New  York  to  report 
its  vote.  New  York  said : 

New  Yorkers  are  the  friends  of  their  neigh- 
bor from  Massachusetts,  and  the  State  of 
New  York  votes  unanimously  for  Kennedy. 
We  did  not  give  that  westerner  from  out  in 
California  a  single  vote  in  the  Empire  State 
of  New  York.     Kennedy  got  them  all. 

New  York  voted  43  to  nothing  for  Ken- 
nedy to  the  electoral  college.  That  is 
the  only  place  where  it  counts.  But  New 
Yorkers  cast  almost  as  many  votes  for 
Nixon  as  they  did  for  Kennedy. 

How  many  think  that  is  right?  How 
many  think  that  is  fair?  How  many 
thtok  that  we  can  rescue  freedom  from 
the  pressure  groups  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  country  with  an  unjust,  un- 
fair electoral  college  counting  system 
such  as  that? 

Would  Senators  like  to  know  how  un- 
fair it  is?  Let  us  look  at  twins,  two 
identical  boys  born  out  in  Kansas.  They 
graduate  from  school  in  their  hometown. 
They  dress  alike,  act  alike,  achieve  alike. 
Then  they  go  to  college.  They  look  alike, 
progress  alike,  learn  alike,  achieve  alike. 
They  each  receive,  as  they  should,  a 
scholarship  from  Harvard  University. 
They  go  to  study  law  in  their  postgrad- 
uate years.  Once  again  they  live  to- 
gether, learn  together,  look,  act,  and 
achieve  alike.  Even  friends  cannot  tell 
them  apart.  They  both  graduate  summa 
cum  laude  with  Identically  high  grades. 

Twin  brother  John  moves  to  New  York 
City  to  practice  law.  Twin  brother  Jim 
moves  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  practice 
law.  After  30  years,  what  happens? 
They  continue  to  progress.  Eacla  be- 
comes chief  justice  of  his  State  supreme 
court.  Twin  brother  John  is  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Twin  brother  Jim  is  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  What  identity  of  achieve- 
ment. What  equality  of  opportunity. 
It  is  a  great  manifestation  of  what  can 
happen  under  the  American  system,  in- 
dicating that  people  of  equal  ability,  of 
equal  striving,  of  equal  hard  work,  of 
equal  diligence,  and  of  equal  good  char- 
acter have  achieved  equal  success. 

What  happens  however,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, when  they  vote  for  President? 
Twin  brother  John  goes  to  vote  in  his 
precinct  m  New  York  City  and  casts  43 
votes  for  his  choice  for  President,  because 
when  he  pulls  the  election  machine  lever 
he  puts  in  motion  43  electors.  If  his  is 
the  tie-breaktog  vote,  he.  in  fact,  elects 
43  electors,  and  sends  them  to  the  elec- 
toral college. 

But  poor  old  twin  brother  Jim.  voting 
at  the  same  hour  in  the  same  election 
in  Delaware,  in  his  own  precinct  in  Wil- 
mington, when  he  pulls  down  the  lever, 
votes  only  three  times,  activates  only 
three  electors.  If  he  casts  the  tie-break- 
ing vote  in  Delaware,  three  electors  move 
into  the  electoral  college  and  cast  the  de- 
termining vote. 
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Mr  MUNDT.    Let  me  recite  some  hls- 
,,Jfln  this  connecUon.  because  his- 
J°2.T«  should  write  more   about  this 
tort«f  iXueve  that  to  the  first  three 
^Snal  eTections  every  elector  to  the 
°f"SJi  MUege-as  the  Senator  from 
jL'Sana^ope^y  points  out,  the  elec- 
iS?  wncept  is  employed  in  the  Con- 
*?StiSi--was  selected  by  the  voters  of 
1  Stete  voting  for  two  electors  at  large 
S^use  the  State  had  two  Senators  and 
5S  lor  the  electors  which  each  State 
"^  niause  of  its  representatives  from 
f^irprSiSentlal    election    districts 
which  in  the  main  were  synonomous  with 
Congressional  districts.    This  is  referred 
S^  the  district  system.    It  worked  very 
wPll    But  even  away  back  yonder.  In  the 
JJnand  distant  past,  there  must  have 
S  something  In  the  drinking  water  of 
She  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  produced 
SJewd  politicians.     The  poUticians  of 
Se  city  of  Boston  went  to  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  said: 
We  can  have  a  great  deal  more  influence  in 
this  young  country  of  ours,  In  its  swaddling 
SShes,  in  determining  who  will  be  President 
If  the  legislature  will  pass  a  law  requiring 
all  the  electors  in  the  State  to  vote  as  a  bloc 
for  whichever  candidate  for  President  gets 
one  more  than  half  the  votes  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  good  idea,  and 
the  legislature  bought  it.  So  at  the  next 
electoral  college,  to  the  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  of  the  other  young 
States  in  our  Commonwealth  at  that 
time,  they  learned  that  Massachusetts 
had  decided  to  vote  for  only  one  candi- 
date or  the  other,  throwing  the  whole 
kit  and  caboodle  of  electoral  votes  one 
way.  Naturally  Massachusetts  practi- 
cally elected  the  President  by  itself. 

All  of  us  have  listened  to  the  Interest- 
ing speeches  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire].    He  looks  so 
young,  I  dislike  to  call  him  senior.    But 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  by 
whose  courtesy  I  now  have  the  floor,  has 
given  many  economic  discourses,  from 
which  we  have  learned  much.    He  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  "Gresham's  Law 
of  Money."     Gresham's  Law  of  Money 
teaches  us  that  bad  money  drives  good 
money  out  of  circulation.   Senators  know 
that;  our  guests  in  the  gallery  know  that. 
If  anyone  has  two  $1  bills  in  his  pocket, 
and,  under  the  economics  of  the  New 
Frontier,  he  must  now  have  $2  if  he  ex- 
pects to  buy  $1  worth  of  merchandise, 
and  if  one  of  the  bills  is  a  brandnew 
dollar  bill,  which  was  picked  up  to  Wash- 
ington, where  the  currency  is  printed, 
and  the  other  Is  an  old,  crumpled  one 
that  he  brought  here  from  home— a  dog- 
eared piece  of  currency — when  he  decides 
to  buy  something  for  $1, 1  will  wager  that 
the  one  he  gives  to  the  merchant  will  be 
the  dirty  one,  rather  than  the  new  one. 
That  works  all  through  human  life. 
Bad  legislation  drives  out  good  legisla- 
tion.   A  bad  practice,  such  as  that  initi- 
ated by  the  politicians  in  Boston,  will 
drive  out  good  practices. 

So  every  other  legislature  in  our  young 
country  said,  "We  will  get  even  with  those 
canny  New  Englanders.  We  will  catch  up 
with  the  shrewd  politicians  of  Boston. 
We  will,  by  legislation,  also  compel  our 
presidential  electors  to  vote  en  bloc.  We 
too  will  employ  the  winner-take-all  sys- 


tem."   So  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  and  it 
is  still  there. 

In  the  State  from  which  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  comes,  the  legislature,  which 
had  been  struggUng  with  this  problem  for 
a  long  time  came  close  to  passing  a  State 
law  making  it  Ulegal  to  btod  the  electors 
of  Louisiana  to  vote  in  the  same  way. 
Sounder  heads  said,  "This  is  not  the  way 
to  correct  the  situation."  There  is  an 
organization  there  to  correct  this  elec- 
toral college  namby  pamby  but  by  using 
State  action  only  it  was  pointed  out, 
"This  is  going  to  hurt  Louisiana.  It  will 
put  us  in  a  bad  light.  It  must  be  done 
on  a  national  basis." 

At  the  desk,  waiting  to  be  voted  on— 
we  could  vote  on  It  today,  but  I   am 
afraid  we  will  not  vote  on  it  or  any- 
thing else  today;  that  is  certain— is  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution   12,  which   would 
correct  this  situation.    It  provides  that 
it  would  be  illegal  for  State  legislatures 
to   require   electoral   college    groups   to 
vote   as   a   unit.     Presidential   electors 
would  be  required  to  vote  in  conformity 
with  the  way  in  which  they  were  elected 
by  the  people  of  their  States,  two  at  large, 
and  one  from  each  of  the  congressional 
or  electoral  college  districts  from  which 
they  get  their  electoral  representation. 
This  is  called  the  district  plan  of  re- 
forming the  electoral  college.    Adoption 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12  would  cor- 
rect the  current  evils  in  our  electoral 
college  disparities  and  Injustices. 

That  one  simple  step,  that  constitu- 
tional amendment,  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, jointly  sponsored  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  on  which  the  Senate 
voted  one  evening  a  few  years  ago— It 
was  not  an  Identical  duplication  of  the 
one  now  at  the  desk,  but  was  close  to 

it carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 

but  it  lacked  the  constitutional  two- 
thirds  majority  required  to  get  it  be- 
fore the  people.  That  Is  the  proper  way 
In  which  the  government  can  be  given 
back  to  the  people.  It  wUl  be  tough  on 
politicians.  We  would  not  be  able  to 
push  folks  around  any  more  anywhere. 
We  would  have  to  shine  our  own  shoes, 
because  nobody  would  kiss  our  boots  any 
more.  It  would  put  the  people  on  top, 
where  they  belong.  If  we  can  alert  the 
people  of  America  to  the  fact  that  free- 
dom does  not  come  easily,  but  that  they 
must  work  for  it.  flght  for  it,  and  under- 
stand the  mechanism  for  maintaining  it, 
I  believe  that  most  of  the  problems  that 
plague  us  will  disappear. 

So  I  repeat  since  this  is  a  historic  oc- 
casion.    I  came  over  from  the  commit- 
tee room  to  discuss  extemporaneously 
some  of  the  challenges,  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures, some  of  the  mechanics  by  which 
we  can  get  the  kind  of  country  that  we 
want  and  desire;  that  is.  one  that  will 
reflect    faithfully    and    completely    the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  America;  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people;  un- 
divided, unconfused  by  artiflcial  party 
labels  made  possible  by  realinements  in 
Congress  or  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  a 
government  which  will  reflect  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  viewpoints,  not  party 
labels;  and  by  working  out  a  formula  for 
voting  in  the  electoral  college  which  will 
give  every  American  like  influence  in  the 
selection  of  his  President,  regardless  of 


where  he  lives,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  In  the  city  or  to  the  covmtry.    Each 
American  will  then  vote  for  three  elec- 
tors, two  representing  the  State  at  large, 
as  Senators  do,  and  one  from  the  elec- 
toral coUege  district  to  which  he  Uves. 
There  would  then  be  no  first-class  or 
second-class  Americans.   There  would  be 
no  flrst-class  or  fourth-class  Americans, 
like  the  people  of  Delaware  are,  Uke  the 
people  of  Vermont  are,  like  the  people  of 
all  States  of  the  Union  which  have  only 
one  Congressman  are.    There  would  not 
be  any  lOth-class  citizens,  such  as  we 
are  in  South  Dakota,  where  we  have  4 
electoral  votes  compared  to  New  York 
States  43,  and  such  as  the  people  to  Ha- 
waii are,  where,  there  are  also  only  4 
electoral  votes.    That  is  not  fair.    Peo- 
ple are  people  and  should  have  equal  au- 
thority as  individual  voters,  so  it  is  time 
the  people  demand  that  Congress  begto 
to  make  some  reforms  in  the  machtoery 
of  freedom  before  it  falters  and  fails. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  toclude  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  sundry  speeches,  statements, 
comments,  reports,  and  articles  which  I 
have  accumulated  over  the  past  15  years, 
dealing  with  the  subjects  which  I  have 
been  commenting  upon  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  the  late  forties 
and  the  early  fifties,  a  great  Texan  and 
a  great  American  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Molyneaux  edited  a  serious-mtoded  mag- 
azine called  the  Southern  Weekly.  Mr. 
Molyneaux  became  a  great  supporter  of 
party  realinement  and  the  various  steps 
and  procedures  being  discussed  and  pro- 
posed for  achieving  that  goal.  As  todic- 
ative  of  some  of  the  thinking  of  that 
day  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  by  Peter  Molyneaux  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  March  7,  1951.  issue  of  the 
Southern  Weekly. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Southern  Weekly,  Mar.  7,  1951] 
COALmON    THE    Onlt    Wat    To    Savi 
Fkeedom 
(Note. — Republican      Senator      Kabl      E. 
MtJNDT,  of  South  Dakota,  tells  Young  Repub- 
lican leaders  this  course  is  necessary  to  stop 
"today's  drift  toward  the  shoals  of  national 
socialism."     A  notable  speech.) 

senator  Kakl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota, 
a  conventional  Republican  from  one  of  the 
strongest    Republican    strongholds    In    the 
country,  on  February  25  proposed  an  uncon- 
ventional blueprint  for  victory  In  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1952  to  a  national  meet- 
ing of  Young  Republican  leaders  assembled 
In  Washington  from  approximately  40  SUtes 
of  the  Union.    Senator  Mundt  suggested  that 
"the  way  to  save  freedom  and  protect  indi- 
vidual and  property  rights  in  this  country 
is  to  develop  an  election  formula  whereby 
the  people  of  both  political  parties  on  each 
side  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  line  can  Join  their 
forces   and  their  votes  In  a  great  national 
effort  to  elect  a  President  and  a  Congress 
dedicated  to  restoring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Its  proper  sphere  of   activity  and 
thus   putting   a   permanent  end  to  todays 
direful  drift  toward  the  shoals  of  national 
socialism  under  the  banners  of  Pair  Deal- 
Tracing  the  process  by  which  Individual 
freedom  and   private  ownership  have  been 
losing   ground   aU   over  the  world.   Senator 
Mundt  said:  "For  20  years  the  areas  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  the  functions  of  freemen 
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friends  could  then  hold  State  or  regional 
conventions  to  place  these  same  ceindldates 
on  the  ballot  as  the  regular  Democratic  nom- 
inees where  that  is  possible  and  as  "coalition 
Democrats"  or  "States  rights  Democrats"  in 
other  Southern  States.  At  the  electoral  col- 
lege these  votes  could  all  be  merged  to- 
gether to  elect  the  candidates  supported  by 
many  Republican  States  In  the  North  and 
by  the  Southern  States  delivering  their  votes 
to  them  as  Democrats  or  as  dissenting  par- 
tisans. 

5.  Once  such  a  team  of  candidates  is 
elected  by  coalition  efforts  of  the  North  and 
South,  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  cooperating  areas  would  be  pooled 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  their  seniority 
rights  would  be  Interwoven  with  each  other, 
and  committee  chairmen  selected  from 
whichever  group  had  the  ranking  legislator. 
Federal  patronage  could  temporarily  be 
handled  on  the  same  basis. 

6.  A  few  months  after  such  coalition  can- 
didates had  assumed  office  In  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  a  national  conven- 
tion could  be  called  to  select  a  name,  a  sym- 
bol, and  a  set  of  principles  for  the  coalition 
forces.  Suppose  they  choee  the  name  of 
Freedom  Party  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as 
a  symbol  with  a  careful  definition  of  the 
appropriate  scope  and  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  basic  party  doctrine. 
Those  out  of  power  would  then  be  forced 
to  form  an  opposition  party  and  with  two 
new  political  parties,  each  with  a  definite 
set  of  principles,  we  would  have  an  honest, 
meaningful,  party  realignment  In  this  coun- 
try. Party  labels  would  mean  something 
again;  Individual  voters  would  know  what 
they  were  voting  for  in  supporting  public 
officials;  county  and  State  officials  would 
change  their  allegiance  from  Republican  or 
Democrat  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  new 
parties. 

MuNDT  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"In  this  country  we  have  changed  party 
designations  several  times."  "Each  time," 
he  said  "it  has  been  a  good  tonic  for  America 
and  we  have  moved  forward  Into  a  new  era 
of  progress.  People  have  revived  their  In- 
terest In  government.  With  such  a  new 
alinement  of  parties,  now.  it  is  a  safe  as- 
sumption that  the  discouraglngly  small  num- 
ber of  voters  now  going  to  the  polling  places 
would  sharply  and  continuously  Increase. 
Voters  co\ild  then  vote  for  a  principle  rather 
than  a  party  label." 

Drawing  upon  the  experiences  of  Great 
Britain  as  an  example,  Mundt  said:  "I  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
inadequate  and  unworkable  political  allne- 
ments  in  Great  Britain  have  contributed  to 
its  collapse  into  the  pitfalls  of  national 
socialism.  Both  the  Conservative  and  the 
Liberal  Party  members  oppose  socialism  as 
indicated  by  the  vote  of  a  fortnight  ago  when 
all  Liberal  and  Conservative  Members  of 
Parliament  voted  unanimously  against  the 
nationalization  of  steel.  What  would  have 
happened  if  in  the  last  general  election  in 
Britain  those  voting  for  losing  Liberal  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  had  voted  for  the  Con- 
servative candidates?  The  results  show  their 
own  parallel  with  our  American  predicament. 
Had  there  been  no  Liberal  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment candidates  and  had  the  voters  voting 
for  losing  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament 
voted  Conservative,  the  Conservative  Party 
would  have  gained  71  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Added  to  the  272  they  actually 
won,  this  would  have  given  the  Conservative 
Party  a  majority  of  343  or  29  more  than 
needed  to  control  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus  socialism  prevails  In  Britain  because  In 
the  last  election  the  British  people  were 
divided  by  artlfical  barriers  and  unworkable 
political  allnements  just  as  today  those  In 
the  South  and  the  North  who  oppose  big 
governnient  are  divided  by  historic, 
semantic,  and  artificial  party  labels.  We  can 
most  surely  avoid  the  fate  of  Britain  where 
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private  ownership  and  individual  lnltfc«^ 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  palace  nbu^ 
clans    by    meeting    the    issue    head-on   in 

^%^^^tt  P^**'^^  *^^^*  °°«  presldwtlS 
candidate  the  voters  of  both  political  otoot. 

whose  legislators  In  Congress  have  JoinS  to 
gether  repeatedly  to  prevent  socialistic!  nrol 
grams  from  being  adopted  here.  ' 

Using  the  1948  presidential  election  ts  »n 
example,  Mtikdt  said:  "Had  we  been  aWe  to 
merge  the  votes  behind  the  men  who  hav» 
fought  together  In  Congress  into  a  great  nl. 
tlonal   effort   to    elect   a  President  In  'l948 
the   Fair  Deal   would  have  been  routw  in 
our  last  election.     Add  to  the  foiir  States 
where  Dlxiecrat  candidates  won,  the  eleetoral 
votes  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia    Korth 
Carolina,    and    Virginia    where    voters ;  have 
steadfastly  and  emphatically  supported  anti- 
New  Deal  Senators,  and  Harry  Truman  irould 
have   received   93   less  electoral   votes  than 
he   did    In    1948.     Deduct  93  from  thfc  303 
which  he  received  and  you  have  210  votes  or 
56  less  votes  than  needed  for  election.  iThva 
It  can  be  seen  that  if  those  whose  votes  In 
this  country  have  clearly  demonstrated  they 
do  not  want  reckless  extravagance,  a  break- 
down of  States'  rights,  complete  domidatlon 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  a  whole  cata- 
log of  socialistic  experiments  In  America  had 
an  available  political  formula  whereby  they 
could  merge  their  strength  and  marry  their 
votes  In  the  electoral  college,  a  conservative, 
business-minded,     constitutional     adherent 
can  be  elected  In  1952." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  another 
approach  to  the  question  of  political  re- 
alinement  in  this  country  is  disclosed  in 
a  debate  over  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  in  which  Senator  Humphriy,  of 
Minnesota,  and  I  engaged  on  Subday, 
July  15,  1951.  For  a  discussion  of  differ- 
ing points  of  view  on  this  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  transcript 
of  that  debate,  entitled,  "Do  We  Nieed  a 
Realinement  of  Our  Political  Parties  for 
1952?": 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Thx  American  Forum  or  the  Am,  SQndat, 
JULT  15,  1951  ; 

DO   WE    NEED   A    REALINEMENT   OF  OUR  POftrriCAL 
PARTIES    FOR    1952? 

(Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota;  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Democrat,  of  Minnesota;  Theodore 
Granlk,  founder  and  moderator  of  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air ) . 

Announcer.  Good  evening.  It's  time  again 
to  Join  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air..  Each 
week  at  this  time  the  Bohn  Aluminum  & 
Brass  Corp.,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  aluminum  and  brass  products,  pre- 
sents the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
Dedicated  to  the  full  and  public  discussion 
of  all  sides  of  all  issues  vital  to  ydu  and 
your  country. 

Tonight  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
presents  a  discussion  of  the  vital  tojjlc  "Do 
We  Need  a  Realinement  of  Our  Political 
Parties  for  1952?"  Here  with  us  this  eve- 
ning to  discuss  this  problem  are  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota, 
who  says:  "A  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  control  the  legislative 
program  in  Congress  in  many  Instances.  By 
uniting  in  a  new  political  party,  southern 
Democrats  and  Republicans  can  elect  a 
President  of  their  choosing  in  1952."; 

And  Senator  Hubert  H.  HuMPHREVi  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota,  who  says:  "For  An  elec- 
tion to  be  meaningful,  our  political'  parties 
must  stand  for  specific  Issues.  Onl|y  when 
each  party  stands  by  a  clearly  defined  plat- 
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^  can  we  be  cerUln  of  government  by 

""InrnC^-rS^our  moderator,  who 
-^  S.  found  the  American  Forum  of 
^t^T^ore  Granlk. 
*^:Sl«tor  GRANK.  Both  Republican  and 
Jl^tS  Parties  have  started  to  prime 
°TSSy  Smery  for  the  election  of  1952. 
S.  tf^t  iTyou  and  your  Individual  vote. 
SfnTSery  Section,  efforts  are  made  to 
**^h.n  oarty  unity.  But  Senator  Mundt. 
TaiSSSSi  coiner's  article,  advocated 
?Jt,Ition  of  a  new  political  party,  with 
^°Sern  iSmocrats  Joining  RepubUcans. 
Sf  bow  would  such  a  proposal  affect  our 
Satonal  life?  Could  a  new  party  elect  a 
SrMident  and  control  Congress? 
^vinlKht  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
JJ^s  this  unusual  political  proposal  so 
Sit  you,  the  voter,  may  decide. 

vow  Senator  Mundt,  would  the  new  party 
pu  suggest  mean  the  end  of  the  RepubUcan 

Partv  ss  such? 

^nator  Mundt.  Ted,  if  by  the  use  of  the 
words  "as  such"  you  mean  the  Republican 
MKrtlce  of  becoming  the  champion  of  lost 
csusee  in  each  of  the  presidential  elections. 
I  would  say  I  hope  yes. 

If  you  mean,  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is  going 
to  mesn  the  end  of  the  Influence  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  I  would  say  quite  the  con- 
ttary  would  be  the  result. 

What  1  anticipate  Is  to  have  the  Republi- 
can Party  combine  with  Uke-mlnded  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  In  positions  which  for  a 
long  time  now  have  been  upheld  in  Congress 
hy  a  namelesp,  but  working  coalition,  of 
southern  Democrats  and  northern  Repub- 
licans It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Party  allnements 
have  become  pretty  confusing  and  compara- 
tively meaningless  to  the  average  voter,  be- 
cause actually  today  the  differences  within 
the  two  parties  are  In  many  Instances  greater 
than  the  differences  between  the  two  parties. 
What  I  envision  Is  working  out  some  kind 
of  political  formula  to  form  an  alliance  In 
1952,  so  that  people  In  this  country  who 
think  alike  can  vote  alike  for  President 
regardless  of  where  they  live  or  to  which 
particular  party  they  happen  to  pay  their 
allegiance. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Humphrey, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  alliance? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Granlk,  I  say  Sen- 
ator MuNDT's  proposal  makes  some  sense  In 
the  nature  of  proposing  that  we  get  the 
political  parties  cleaned  up  or  cleared  up  on 
the  basis  of  Issues.  Yes,  I  am  for  a  realine- 
ment of  political  parties,  but  I  am  not  for  a 
realinement  of  the  political  parties  on  the 
basis  of  a  section  of  the  country  or  a  re- 
gional basis.  I  am  not.  for  example,  saying, 
"Let's  reallne  the  political  parties  by  having 
the*  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats 
get  together,  because  there  are  all  kinds  of 
southern  Democrats  and  there  are  all  kinds 
of  Republicans,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  pointed  out,  and  very  rightfully 
so. 

Differences  within  the  political  parties  are 
frequently  greater  than  they  are  between  the 
parties.  I  think  that  Is  very  true,  particular- 
ly In  the  Republican  Party,  and  I  think  It  was 
equally  true  in  many  Instances  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

So  I  would  Just  say  this:  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Is  proposing  that  he  take 
the  Dlxlecrats  of  the  South,  who  were  able 
to  carry  four  States  In  the  last  election,  and 
put  them  In  the  Republican  Party,  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat—as a  New  Deal  Democrat,  a  Roosevelt 
Democrat— I  would  welcome  that.  I  wotild 
say  more  power  to  you,  and  the  sooner  that 
you  can  do  It,  the  better. 

If  he  Is  saying  that  what  we  o\jght  to  have 
Is  a  strong  two-party  system  In  every  State 
In  the  Union,  I  would  say  that  Is  a  distinct 
poUtlcal  contribution  and  I  wotCd  say  I 
would  support  his  hand  In  It.  Every  State 
needs   a    strong    two-party    system.     That 


means  the  growth  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  areas  where  the  Republican  Party  Is  weak, 
and  It  means  the  growth  of  the  Democratic 
Party  where  It  Is  very  weak. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Mundt. 
Senator  Mundt.  I  think  there  Is  some  dif- 
ference between  my  definition  of  a  south- 
ern Democrat  and  that  of  Senator  Humphrey 
when  he  speaks  of  an  alinement  along  geo- 
graphical lines.  I  simply  use  the  term 
southern  Democrat  because  that  Is  the  place 
In  which  most  of  the  Democrats  who  are  vot- 
ing with  the  Republicans  happen  to  live. 
We  also  understand  there  are  some  Democrats 
In  the  North  who  think  more  like  Repub- 
licans than  do  some  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  North,  it  Is  more  an  issue.  I  do  not 
know  what  Senator  Humphrey  means  by  a 
Dlxiecrat.  I  have  a  different  definition  of  my 
own  of  a  Dlxiecrat.  It  happens  to  have  a 
label  with  two  eyes,  and  I  think  that  a 
Dlxiecrat  Is  a  Democrat  who  has  his  eyes 
open,  that  Is  aU. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  give 
my  definition  of  a  southern  Democrat.  A 
southern  Democrat  Is  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican with  a  southern  accent. 

Let  us  Just  get  down  to  see  whether  or  not 
this  realinement  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  suggests  wovdd  do  what  he 
wants  it  to  do.  Let  us  direct  it  to  particular 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  most  positive  liberal  leader- 
ship in  the  U.S.  Congress  comes  from  our 
States  m  the  South.  I  think  that  Senator 
Hill  and  Senator  Sparkman,  from  Alabama, 
deep  In  the  South,  are  giving  the  type  of  pro- 
gressive leadership  which  Is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  whole  political  background  and  culture 
of  the  people  of  the  South.  That  Is  the  kind 
of  D««ocrat  I  want  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  Democrat  who  builds  for 
his  section  of  the  country. 

What  would  this  coalition  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  mentions  now  offer 
to  the  South?  I  think  we  ought  to  Just 
think  about  that  a  little  bit,  because  he  Is 
recruiting,  you  see,  from  the  South. 

Moderator  Granik.  What  do  you  have  to 
say,  Senator  Mundt.  about  your  recruiting? 
Senator  Mundt.  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
would  offer  In  the  South.  In  the  fljst  place, 
the  South  Is  In  a  very  unhappy  position  to- 
day since  It  lost  the  two-thirds  rule  In  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  1936. 
The  southern  Democrat  Is  no  longer  at  home 
In  his  own  party  convention  because  he  has 
lost  his  veto  power.  So  he  goes  to  the  con- 
vention and  has  to  endorse  a  platform  which 
he  does  not  approve.  He  has  to  support  a 
candidate  with  whom  he  Is  not  particularly 
happy.  Consequently,  when  he  leaves  the 
convention  he  feels  he  has  had  very  little 
Impact  upon  the  trend  of  national  affairs. 
Then  comes  September  and  October,  the 
months  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  and 
neither  major  party  sends  a  candidate  for 
President  Into  the  Deep  South. 

The  Democratic  Party  says,  "We've  got 
him  for  nothing;  why  should  we  work  after 
him?"  The  Republican  Party  says,  "We  can't 
get  him  anyhow;  why  waste  ovir  time  and 
talents?"  So  the  people  of  the  South,  who 
are  among  the  best  and  most  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  are  practically  disfran- 
chised when  It  comes  to  an  election  of  the 
candidate  for  President.  I  think  the  first 
thing  this  would  give  the  South  Is  an  Im- 
pact on  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for 
President  and,  more  and  more,  the  selection 
of  the  correct  government  for  emergency  and 
peace,  going  In  the  correct  direction. 

Moderator  Granik.  Let  me  quote  from  an 
article  In  the  New  York  "nmes  of  June  29, 
1961: 

"Paul  K.  Pltzpatrlck.  Democratic  State 
chairman,  speaking  In  the  presence  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Boyle,  Jr..  national  chairman,  and 
after  a  recent  conference  with  the  President, 
attacked  the  Dlxiecrat  congressional  group 
as  'Infamous  reactlonalres,'  partners  In  an 


•unholy  aUlance'  with  the  RepubUcans  and 
foes  of  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  or  Senator  Mundt? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would  make  this 
general  comment.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that 
in  this  82d  Congress,  a  nxunber  of  really 
truly  conservative  Democrats  of  the  South 
have  Joined  together  with  a  number  of  con- 
servative Republicans  of  the  North,  and  as 
such  they  are  the  majority  within  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  I  do  not  think  there  la  any 
doubt  about  that.  That  Is  why  your  price 
control  program  Is  being  scuttled,  that  Is 
why  you  are  having  trouble  today  with  your 
foreign  aid  program.  That  Is  why  we  are 
having  trouble  with  a  number  of  other  proj- 
ects In  the  Congress,  because  on  the  basis  of 
political  phUosophy.  this  group  that  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  the  article  from  which  you 
quote — a  group  that  agrees  with  the  position 
of  the  Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Wherry — It  Is  a  group  that  agrees  with  the 
basic  conservative  philosophy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

I  say  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  surely  performing  a  service  If  he  says  they 
should  go  Into  the  Republican  Party,  be- 
cause, frankly,  the  Democratic  Party  does  not 
need  them  and  the  Democratic  Party  will  be 
able  to  gain  new  strength  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  standing  as  a  truly  progressive 
and  liberal  party. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Mundt,  would 
you  care  to  comment  on  this  unholy  alli- 
ance? 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes.  It  looks  like  an  tm- 
holy  alliance  which  Is  a  constructive  alli- 
ance and  Is  making  some  recruits  whom  we 
win  be  willing  to  accept  and  welcome  Into 
our  party,  any  person  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  Is  try- 
ing to  read  out  of  his  party.  If  Mr.  Boyle 
and  Mr.  Fltzpatrlck  do  not  want  them  In 
their  party,  I  feel  they  could  form  the  glet 
of  a  mighty  strong  national  administration. 
I  agree  with  Senator  Humphrey,  from 
Minnesota.  In  his  respect  tor  Senator  Hnx 
and  Senator  Sparkman,  of  the  U.S.  Senate., 
but  I  would  say  that  I  am  equaUy  confident 
that  the  leadership  of  the  South,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Senator  George  and  Senator 
Russell,  of  Georgia,  and  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  number  of  others.  Is  the  kind  oi 
leadership  that  would  appeal  to  whole  mul- 
titudes of  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  statement  that 
Senator  Humphrey  made  about  what  this 
alliance  has  done  about  price  control.  It  U 
also  this  alUance  that  stopped  the  Brannan 
plan,  it  has  stopped  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine, it  has  stopped  the  pubUc  hooislng  from 
taking  over  aU  public  housing  In  all  areas; 
stopped  the  socialization  of  Industry  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Benton  the  other  day  dxir- 
Ing  the  price  control  legislation.  This  alU- 
ance has  tended  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  rights  of  the  States  as  against 
the  strong  over-powerful  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Humph««y. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Mundt  made 
a  briUlant  and   powerful  statement  there. 
Let  us  take  a  litUe  more  critical  examina- 
tion of  what  great  things  covQd  ccsne  and 
will  come  from  this  coalition  that  you  are 
talking  about.    On  the  basis  of  the  philoso- 
phy that  Is  represented,  for  example,  there 
would  have  been  no  TVA  for  my  dear  friends 
south    of    the   Mason-Dlxon    line    had    this 
coalition  been  the  fact.     Shall  we  say  there 
would  have  been  a  growth  of  monopoUee  be- 
cause some  of  my  friends  In  the  South,  who 
are  liberal,  like  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  have  led  the 
fight  against  the  basing  point  blU.    I  main- 
tain the  South  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from 
the  Democratic  Party.    It  gained  an  agricul- 
tural program  which  the  Republican  Party 
never  gave  It  when  It  was  In  control  of  Con- 
gress.    The  South  gained  a  great  deal  In 
housing,  and  some  of  the  most  adamant 
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dxAKix.  Senator  Mttndt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what 

)h9  fact  that  neither  political 
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of  health,  nationalization  of 


housing,  or  education  and  what  not,  and  my 
point  of  view  is  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  to  umpire,  to  provide  the 
prods  and  Induce  the  State  legislatures  and 
Individual  businesses  and  corporations  to  do 
those  things  which  are  right  and  proper.  I 
think  had  we  had  this  kind  of  reallnement 
charged  with  the  Government  In  the  past  20 
years,  there  are  some  other  things  we  would 
not  have  had.  either.  We  would  not  have  a 
$260  billion  national  debt  that  we  now  have, 
and  we  would  not  be  i>asBlng  the  large  tax 
bill,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  America. 
We  would  not  have  government  by  edict  and 
mandate,  but  government  by  legislation, 
which  was  the  concept  conceived  by  our  fore- 
fathers In  Philadelphia  150  years  ago. 

Senator  Humphret.  I  think  we  had  better 
look  Into  that.  First  of  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  the  southern  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans  could  have  stopped  the  debt. 
There  happened  to  be  a  fellow  around  by 
the  name  of  Hitler  and  another  by  the  name 
of  Tojo  who  had  something  to  do  with  the 
war.  They  had  brought  on  $250  billion  worth 
of  that  debt. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  Is  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  P.D.R.  and  Harry  Truman  had 
something  to  do  with  that,  too. 

Senator  Humphrey  I  gave  him  his  time, 
and  I  will  take  my  time,  too. 

The  Senator  makes  these  broad  statements 
about  whether  we  would  not  have  had  this 
debt.  The  debt  Is  a  war  debt  and  he  knows 
it  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

He  says  we  have  the  choice  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  health  and  education  and  housing. 
That  Is  not  the  choice  at  all.  The  choice  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Government  of  the  ynlt- 
ed  States,  which  belongs  to  all  of  the  people 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  Is  to 
help  other  people  to  lift  their  housing  levels, 
to  lift  their  educational  levels,  to  lift  their 
health  standards.  This  is  not  the  choice  of 
nationalization  or  local  health  authority;  It 
Is  a  choice  of  whether  or  not  you  are  going 
to  have  good  health  In  this  country,  or  poor 
health;  a  choice  of  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  lift  the  standards  of  education,  a 
choice  of  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
have  housing  for  human  beings  or  no  hous- 
ing. 

Senator  MtrNDT.  May  I  put  a  little  better 
definition  on  this  choice?  I  do  not  propose 
that  this  reallnement  of  political  parties 
would  place  the  northern  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  on  platforms  favoring 
disease  and  bad  health  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  the  choice  In  the  first  instance.  It 
Is  a  question  of  how  to  help  them.  Are  we 
going  to  help  them  If  a  strong  government 
is  going  by  direct  contact  to  Interfere  with 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  on  farms  or 
homes,  or  wherever  they  find  them?  Or  are 
we  going  to  help  them  by  expanding  oppor- 
tunities to  force  them  to  do  the  things  they 
would  better  like  to  do,  by  their  own  power 
and  for  themselves? 

Take  the  Missouri  Valley,  for  example, 
where  I  live.  There  we  are  harnessing  the 
river,  providing  hydroelectric  power,  provid- 
ing soil  conservation.  But  we  are  doing  it 
by  keeping  control  In  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  valley.  As  against  that  in  the 
TVA,  the  whole  business  Is  arranged  by  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  President.  The 
question  is:  Where  does  the  ultimate  au- 
thority rest?  With  the  people  in  the  valley, 
or  in  the  White  House? 

Moderator  Granik.  Do  you  want  to  answer. 
Senator  Humphrey,  before  we  take  questions 
from  the  audience? 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Senator  has 
heard.  I  am  sure,  about  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  tire  handling  the  Pick- 
Sloan  program  and  the  Missouri  Valley  de- 
velopment, and  he  knows  the  States  have 
nothing  to  say  about  It  one  bit.     He  knows 
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It  is  a  Federal  program.  The  differenoe  \m. 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  coordinated  totT 
grated  program  like  the  TVA,  or  a  hodae" 
podge  like  you  got  out  there,  whlchthl 
Hoover  Commission  said  was  costing  double 
what  It  ought  to  cost  because  of  conflict  be 
tween  the  agencies.  The  Senator  kaowi 
that. 

Senator  Mundt.  There  is  one  other  thine 
I  know.  You  are  talking  about  consfru^ 
tlon;  I  am  talking  about  the  administration 
of  the  project  when  It  Is  completed,  that  I 
want  administered  by  local  direction. 

Moderator  Granik.  Gentlemen.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  will  take  questions  from  the-  au- 
dience. 

But  first,  here  Is  an  important  message 

The  Announcer.  Before  we  return  yaii  to 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  brought  to 
you  each  Sunday  by  the  Bohn  Aliunlnum  ft 
Brass  Corp.,  let  me  ask  you  this  question: 
What  does  American  freedom  mean  to-  you 
personally?  For  example,  let's  consider  your 
job.  Here  in  America,  when  you  like  your 
Job  you  stay  on  It.  If  you  don't  like  It.  you 
look  for  somethlmg  else.  In  America  you  can 
be  a  miner,  machinist,  grocer,  baker,  doctor, 
lawyer,  or  banker.  You  can  be  anything 
yovir  own  Initiative,  training,  and  experience 
qualifies  you  to  be. 

Yes,  in  America  we're  free  to  work  at  what- 
ever Job  we  choose.  Under  communism  we 
would  be  forced  to  work  long  hours,  a(  low 
pay.  and  shackled  to  a  Job  we  could  aever 
leave. 

But  remember  this,  freedom  to  work  where 
we  want  to  work  is  only  one  of  the  many 
freedoms  we  will  lose  if  communism  wi4s. 

Now  the  Bohn  Aliunlnum  &  Brass  Corp.  re- 
turns you  to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

Moderator  Granik.  Now  we  will  have  the 
first  question  from  the  audience;  a  young 
lady,  a  very  charming  young  lady.     Go  ahead. 

Question.  I  am  Bernlce  Teuteberg.  I  am 
a  placement  officer  at  the  National  Prtduc- 
tlon  Authority.  My  question  Is  for  Senator 
MuNDT.  Do  you  consider  the  general  atti- 
tude and  policy  of  the  southern  Democrats  to 
be  tjrpical  of  basic  Republican  policy? 

Senator  Mundt.  By  and  large,  I  wouU  say 
yes.  Of  course,  I  agree  with  Senator  Hum- 
phrey that  you  cannot  take  an  area  of  geog- 
raphy and  say  that  everyone  in  one  area 
agrees  with  everybody  In  that  area  and  dis- 
agrees with  everybody  in  some  other,  area. 
But  I  would  say  there  Is  a  greater  af&qlty  of 
interest  between  the  southern  Democrats  and 
the  northern  Republicans  than  there  is  to- 
day an  affinity  of  Interest  between  the  aver- 
age southern  Democrat  and  big  city  machines 
and  leftwlng  fringe  groups  that  have;  come 
to  control  the  New  Deal  party  of  the  North. 

Moderator  Granik.  Senator  Humphry. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  was  Just  going  to 
pick  up  that  last  comment.  I  am  quite  in- 
terested in  that  last  conunent  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Moderator  Gbanik.  About  the  "fringe" 
comment?  '< 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  "fringe"  coiUment. 

I  would  Just  say  if  the  Republicai^  Party 
Is  going  to  accept  the  political  philosophy 
and  policy  that  has  been  enunciated  by  the 
Dlxlecrat  element  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crats, then  the  Republican  Party  tonight  on 
this  program  is  saying  there  will  be  lio  civil 
rights,  because  that  is  why  they  walked 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Republi- 
can Party  tonight  is  simply  saying  thQre  will 
be  no  more  of  the  Federal  assistance  in 
terms  of  public  health;  there  will  be  no 
more  assistance  in  terms  of  vocational  edu- 
cation; no  more  assistance  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic works  programs  developing  in  the-  South 
and  making  It  Into  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  America,  as  they  Justly  deserve. 

I  want  it  quite  clear  that  if  the  Rep«bllcan 
Party  wants  to  embrace  that  kind  of  philos- 
ophy we  will  be  delighted  to  Join  th(B  issue 
In  1962,  because  on  tbat  issue  the  Democratic 
Party  will  be  back  in  power,  with  a  true 
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„,^ty  in  congress  and  a  President  in  the 
'uSSw?  GEANiK.  DO  you  want  to  com- 

itt  nn  that  Senator? 
"^^rMuNDT.  Yes,  indeed,  because  Sen- 

^^PHREY,  whUe  he  does  not  seem  to 
•""♦  t^Sn^tbls  alliance  would  like   the 
!!^eS  0?  helping  to  write  this  platform. 
'^Sr  HUMPHREY.  I  helped  on   the  last 

°°Lator  MUNDT.  And  some  of  the  Demo- 
^,  wSked  out  and  are  trying  to  get  into 
■=",  ojfy  S  a  consequence  this  time.  But. 
Tr^SS  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  pro- 
°^  .t  ^1  My  choice  would  be  the  Ameri- 
^  „M..r  when  he  has  an  honest  choice 
^Lntwo  legitimate  positions  in  govem- 
™«t  My^ltlon  IS  that  the  rights  of  in- 
^  Mn«i8  and  the  rights  of  States  are  closely 
■^mS  ind  If  you  build  a  great  big,  strong 
■^r^tate  Government  in  Washington  which 
f^n«8  upon  the  local  autonomies  of  the 
SS'and  the  local  rights  of  individual  cltl- 
L^  you  are  marching  directly  down  the 
S'  of  national  socialism  that  we  want  to 

'*^nator  Humphrey.   I    think   I   ought   to 
mSe  a  comment  on  that  because  my  friend 
ftom  south   Dakota  gets  these   words  that 
S^dramatlze  some  sort  of  theory  or  legend 
he  has  of  this  "monster  government,     this 
"«eat   bureaucracy"    that    he    talks    about 
iTt  u«  face  up  to  It.    What  has  the  Federal 
Government  done   through   Its   progress   of 
S»-ln-ald.  which  is  the  State,  the  New 
Deal  program?     What  has  It  done?     Lifted 
uD  the  whole  educational  structure  of  every 
State  m  this  land.    What  else  has  it  done? 
Helping  soil  conservation  to  replenish  the 
soil   of   this    land;    made    possible    electric 
Dower  to  80  farms  out  of  every  100  in  Amer- 
ica making  possible  reclamation  of  the  land 
and  Irrigation  of  the  land.     And  I  tell  you 
there  Is  no  freedom  lost  In  that;  only  the 
freedom  to   starve   and   freedom   to   be   in 

misery. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  say  now  that  every  one 
of  those  was  supported  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Republicans  in  Congress. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Of  course,  that  Is  not 

true.  ^ 

Senator  Mdndt.  That  Is  correct;  those  were 
supported  and  have  been  supported  time 
after  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  sat 
in  the  House  time  after  time  when  by  unan- 
imous consent,  without  even  a  roUcall  vote, 
minions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
soil  conservation  and  appropriated  for  REA 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

I  am  talking  about  the  Brannan  plan;  I 
am  talking  about  the  things  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  ducking  In  this 
debate. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  not  ducking  a  thing.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Is  saying  that  when  REA 
came  up  for  vote  in  1935,  77  percent  of  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  voted  against  it. 
Now,  of  course,  they  are  for  it?  Why  not? 
It  works.  When  the  TVA  was  up  In  Con- 
gress. 66  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
against  it.  Now,  of  course,  they  have  ap- 
proved It  because  It  works. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  George- 
Bardon  Act,  that  has  two  southern  names 
on  It.  When  it  was  up  before  Congress  the 
Republican  Party  voted  against  it.  And 
today  they  get  the  same  new  names  against 
the  same  old  names  for  the  same  old  pro- 
grams. 

Moderator  Granik.  We  have  about  30  sec- 
onds for  one  more  question.  Can  you  give 
It  to  us  quickly? 

QtTEsnoN.  My  name  is  M.  Victor  Rosen- 
bloom.  My  question  is  for  Senator  Hum- 
phrey. Don't  you  believe  that  what  we,  as 
a  country,  need,  is  not  so  much  a  new  party 
reallnement  against  policies,  but  a  strong, 
courageous  conviction  for  basic  party  prin- 
ciples in  the  national  Interest? 


Senator  Humphret.  I  beUeve  that  Is  very 
important  because  I  think,  as  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  pointed  out  very  well  tonight, 
that  actually  a  party  must  stand  for  some- 
thing. 

Senator  Mxjndt.  The  big  difficulty  is  now, 
as  illustrated  in  1948,  that  less  than  half  the 
people  went  to  the  polls.  Why?  Because 
most  of  them  felt  there  was  not  any  great 
choice  between  the  two  platforms  and  two 
candidates.  The  average  American  feels  he 
is  entitled  to  a  decision  when  he  goes  to  the 
polls. 

Moderator  Granik.  It  is  time  for  summary. 
Will  you  continue  with  your  summary,  please, 
Senator? 

Senator  Mttndt.  Yes.  In  the  1  minute  I 
have  to  svmunarize,  let  me  say  I  think  the 
South  would  benefit  from  this  reallnement 
program  because  it  wovQd  be  given  a  chance 
to  give  its  free  influence  to  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  in  the  election  and 
in  determination  of  national  policy.  I  think 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Republican 
viewpoint  because  instead  of  being  a  sec- 
tional party,  as  we  now  are,  operating  in  36 
States,  trying  to  win  a  horserace  with  a 
three-legged  horse,  we  would  operate  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  way  political  parties 
ought  to  operate. 

Primarily  the  American  citizen  would 
benefit  because  he  would  get  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision of  government,  bearing  the  name  of 
national  socialism,  regardless  of  the  fancy 
name  you  call  it.  But  when  you  place  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  Federal  Government  con- 
trol of  the  increasing  amount  of  money  that 
you  earn  and  the  authority  that  you  have, 
you  move  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  If 
he  favors  that,  one  party  would  move  him  in 
that  direction.  If  he  opposes  it,  the  other 
party  would  move  him  away  from  it.  That  is 
an  extreme  way  of  stating  the  basic  divid- 
ing line  which  it  seems  to  me  would  operate 
under  the  kind  of  political  alliance  I  en- 
vision for  America. 

Moderator  Granik.  Thank  you. 
Now,  Senator  HtratPHRSY,  your  stmimary. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Bather  than  get  into 
the  realm  of  theory,  as  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  takes  us,  as  he  stated  in  his  extreme 
way,  let  me  tell  what  I  think  would  happen 
by  the  facts  in  the  record  by  this  kind  of 
reallnement.  First  of  all,  it  would  be  whole- 
some because  for  the  first  time  ths  American 
people  would  really  know  tbe  Republican 
Party  stood  for  the  following  things: 

Opposed  to  American  labor,  because  the 
Dlxlecrat-Republican  combination  would 
stand  for  that;  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
social  security,  because  the  Republican  Con- 
gress fought  social  security,  as  did  the  Dlxle- 
crat element  of  Congress;  opposed  to  soil 
conservation,  because  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a  continuous 
attack  upon  that  kind  of  great  program; 
opposed  to  development  of  public  power, 
which  we  had  witnessed  again  Just  within  the 
last  week  of  Congress,  where  the  Dlxlecrat 
and  Republican  elements  again  voted  against 
it. 

I  say  if  that  is  the  kind  of  reallnement 
we  are  going  to  have,  I  welcome  it  because 
I  would  like  to  have  the  American  people 
truly  know  what  the  political  parties  stand 
for. 

Moderator  Granik.  Thank  you.  gentlemen. 
You  have  been  listening  to  a  dlscxisslon 
on  "Do  We  Need  a  Reallnement  of  Our  Politi- 
cal Parties  for  1952?"  Our  speakers  have  been 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

The  Announcer.  For  reprints  of  this  dis- 
cussion, send  10  cents  to  RansdeU,  Inc., 
Printers  and  Publishers,  Washington,  D.C. 
That  is  10  cents  to  R-A-N-S-D-E-L-L,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  the  "American  Forum  of  the  Air." 
Next  week  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corp., 


one  of  the  Nation's  largest  producers  of 
aluminum  and  brass  products,  will  again  pre- 
sent the  "American  Forum  of  the  Air"  In  a 
discussion  on  "America's  Role  in  the  Defense 
of  Freedom,"  based  upon  an  article  by  Sena- 
tor Paul  H.  Douglas,  appearing  in  th«  August 
Issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  Our  speakers  will 
be  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  and  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio. 

Each  week  at  this  time  the  "American  Fo- 
rum of  the  Air,"  dedicated  to  the  full  and 
public  discussion  of  all  sides  of  all  issues,  is 
presented  so  that  you  in  your  home  may 
enjoy  the  authoritative  discussion  of  tbe 
many  vital  topics  of  our  time. 

The  "American  Forum  of  the  Air,"  founded 
and  moderated  by  Theodore  Granik,  has  been 
presented  by  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass 
Corp. 

This  program  has  come  to  you  from  the 
NBC  Television  Studios  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  is  Ray  Michael  speaking. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  VS. 
News  &  World  Report  did  a  full-length 
interview  with  me  on  this  subject  In 
which  it  featured  the  subject  by  using  my 
picture  on  the  magazine  cover  in  its  issue 
of  August  3,  1951.  As  additional  interest 
of  the  early  and  steadily  growing  interest 
in  political  reallnement  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks  the 
text  of  that  interview  entitled  "New 
Political  Alliance." 

There  being  no  objection  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

New  Political  Au,ianck 
(An  interview  with  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republi- 
can Senator  from  South  Dakota) 
(Editor's  Note. — Can  the  Republicans  win 
In  1952?     If  so,  how— after  20  years  of  un- 
broken Democratic  success? 

(Does  the  fact  of  tbe  solid  South  leave  the 
balance  of  power  with  certain  northern 
groups?  Is  the  North-South  coalition  in 
Congress  a  forerunner  of  the  presidential 
campaign? 

(Senator  Mundt  is  one  of  a  nxunber  of  pw- 
sons  who  have  been  thinking  and  working 
out  answers  to  these  questions.  To  get  bis 
answers,  the  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  invited  him  to  their  conference  room. 
(Karl  E.  Mundt  was  a  teacher  of  speecb 
and  of  social  science  before  he  began  to  apply 
both  fields  of  knowledge  in  Congress.  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  from  his  native 
South  Dakota  In  1938  and  moved  on  to  tbe 
Senate  10  years  later. 

(Senator  Mundt,  now  51,  has  been  a  farmer 
and  businessman  as  weU  as  teacher  and 
legislator. 

(In  Congress  he  has  been  active  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  tbe 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Interest  In  the  proposed  North-South  alliance 
recently  has  taken  him  into  the  South  on 
many  speaking  trips.) 

Question.  Senator  Mundt,  what  is  your 
Idea  of  a  RepubUcan-Democratic  coalition  in 
the  South? 

Answer.  Our  proposal  isn't  exactly  a  coali- 
tion in  the  South  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  as  much  as  it  is  an  alliance 
between  the  Democrats  of  the  South  and  tbe 
Republicans  of  the  North. 

Questiouw  In  other  words,  each  side  would 
be  free  to  retain  its  party  identity? 

Answer.  Exactly.  And  it  would  merge 
them  together  at  the  electoral  college  level. 
Question.  So  tbat  it  doesnt  involve  any 
actual  amalgamation  of  parties  as  such  or 
interference  with  freedom  of  action  on  tbe 
part  of  either  party? 

Answer.  That's  correct.  Because  tbat  la 
a  very  genuine  stumbling  block  and  we  get 
away  from  that.    We  also  get  away  from  the 
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fact  ttiat  It's  iretty  difficult  In  any  short-pull 
effort  to  IndT  ce  a  majority  in  the  South  to 
Join  the  Repibllcan  Party.  So  we're  going 
to  auggest  tt  ey  vote  tar  antladmlnlatrstion 
eleeton  und<  r  the  banner  of  the  rooster, 
which  Is  the  pemocratlc  emblem  in  much  of 
the  South. 


83  stem. 


between 


Republl^ns 


Demo  n«tlc 


It) 


Question, 
three-party 

Answer.  Nc 
"make-ready 
▼entlons 
and 

might  well 
the  campalgT 
North    with 
Democratic 
the  customaity 
if  the 

controlled  by 
will  nomlna 
form  which 
pugnant   to 
would   be 
South  would 
pendence. 

The 
State,  but  in 
lines:  In 
of  the 

not  favor  thu 
cepts   of 
would  be 
Democratic 
rooster  but 
for  the 

craUc  Nationil 
electors  mlgqt 
vote   for   the 
preliminary 
the  proper 
they  might 
simply 
or   any    othi 
President. 


"this  actually  then  would  be  a 

wouldn't  it? 

After  a  series  of  preliminary 

conferences   before   the   con- 

llke-minded    Democrats 

I    believe    the    situation 

d^elop  about  as  follows:  In  1962. 

would  proceed  as  \iBual  in  the 

voters    choosing    between    the 

md   Republican   candidates   In 

manner.     But  In  the  South, 

National   Convention  is 

New  Dealers  who.  It  is  expected, 

a  candidate  and  write  a  plat- 
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vote  in  the  box  where  the  anti-Truman  elec- 
tors are  listed. 

In  Texas  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Governor 
signed  a  new  bill  which  facilitates  this  whole 
movement,  and  which  was  promoted  In 
Texas  by  some  of  the  folks  interested  In  the 
alliance  program  and  opposed  to  New  Deal  Ism 
in  all  Its  forms.  This  provides  now  that  In 
1952  for  the  first  time  In  Texas  you  can 
croes-flle.  There  Is  a  device  so  that  you  can 
amalgamate  and  add  together  the  antl- 
Trtmian  votes  for  President.  And  that  was 
done  speclflcally  by  those.  Including  the 
Governor,  who  are  opposed  to  Trumanlsm  In 
Texas.  Now  If  In  Texas — and  that  Is  the  key 
State,  really —  we  can  get  the  ball  rolling — 
and  there  Is  enough  power  down  there  and 
enough  leadership  down  there,  and  enough 
genuine,  rugged  Americanism  down  there  if 
you  will  find  a  harness  that  will  fit  It — we 
believe  Texas  can  pull  most  of  the  South 
along  on  some  effective  program  of  political 
reallnement. 

TWO  SETS  OF  ELECTORS 

Question.  What  about  the  other  Southern 
States? 

Answer.  In  other  States  where  the  party 
machinery  Is  controlled  by  Democrats  favor- 
ing the  Truman  program,  those  opposing  It 
would  nominate  electors  and  run  them  under 
some  hyphenated  Democratic  label — "Jeffer- 
sonlan-Democrats"  or  "Anti-New  Deal  Demo- 
crats," for  example.  In  other  words,  much 
the  same  turangement  would  be  worked  out 
as  was  done  with  the  Dlxlecrat  movement  In 
1948,  but  instead  of  wasting  votes  on  a 
splinter  party  with  no  national  connections, 
the  antlwelfare-state  Democrats  would  go  to 
the  electoral  college  with  electors  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  associate  themselves  with 
other  like-minded  electors  In  choosing  an 
administration  sympathetic  with  their  view- 
point and  consistent  with  their  concepts. 
Under  either  arrangement,  two  sets  of  Demo- 
cratic electors  would  be  before  the  southern 
voters  In  November  and  they  would  decide 
once  and  for  aU  In  a  fair  and  honest  poll 
whether  to  continue  to  embrace  the  concepts 
of  collectivism  and  complete  federalism  that 
are  so  apparent  in  the  Truman  program. 

Question  Isn't  there  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  electors  chosen  on  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic ticket  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the 
regular  Democratic  Party? 

Answer.  It  depends  on  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  nominated  or  selected.  If  they  &ie 
selected  at  a  convention  down  In  the  South 
with  the  understanding  that  they  go  as  free 
electors  or  that  they  go  as  electors  under  the 
Democratic  banners  but  pledged  to  vote  for 
this  alliance  combination  which  has  been 
worked  up,  then  they're  keeping  faith  with 
the  voters  and  are  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

CONVENTION  STTLATECT 

Question.  You  speak  of  a  convention  held 
prior  to  the  selection  of  the  electors.  Is  that 
a  State  convention? 

Answer.  Yes,  And  It  is  also  possible  a 
"Dixie  Democratic  Convention"  might  pre- 
cede these  State  conventions. 

Question.  Held  before  the  national  conven- 
tion? 

Answer.  No,  after  the  national  convention. 
Let  me  outline  this  movement  as  we  see  It 
shaping  up.  We  envision  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach election  time.  It  will  really  become 
clear  to  the  Democratic  South  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
are  going  to  leave  them  very,  very  unhappy. 
So  it  has  been  suggested  that  delegates  be 
selected  by  the  Democrats  In  the  South  who 
will  go  to  the  national  convention,  making 
an  effort  to  get  a  restoration  of  the  rule 
requiring  a  two- thirds  majority  to  secure  a 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  nomina- 
tion— which  they  won't  succeed  in  doing,  but 
they  can  try.  Making  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  real  ringing  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  States  rights — which  they  will  not  be  able 
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to  do,  but  they  can  try.  Making  an  effort 
have  one  of  thehr  southern  sons  select  » 
a  candidate  for  President  on  the  baslsM,!; 
the  South  has  provided  the  bulk  of  «h. 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  jOl  thM* 
years— that  they  can  do.  but  they  will  no* 
succeed.  "* 

Then  after  they  have  watched  the  convon 
tlon,  over  their  protests,  renominate  Triiman 
or  somebody  to  the  left  of  Truman  w^ 
they  have  watched  the  convention,  oyer  their 
protests,  put  planks  in  the  platform  which 
are  repugnant  to  the  people  of  ths  South 
when  they  have  heard  some  of  the  "liberal" 
lef  twlng  element  of  their  own  party  «tand  up 
at  their  own  convention  and  insult  them  to 
their  face  by  calling  them  Bourbons  and  re- 
actionaries and  snarl  at  them  at  the  con- 
vention as  they  sometimes  sneer  at  them  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  It's  expected  then  that 
having  been  Insulted,  having  been  rejected 
having  been  disUluBloned,  theyll  be  s-eady  to 
go  home  and  assert  their  Independence  u 
they  did  In  1948. 

Now  the  difficulty  in  1948  was  that  when 
they  went  home  they  had  no  plaoe  to  go 
Just  a  little  branch-line  railroad  called 
"Dlxlecrat,"  which  had  no  real  destination 
but  was  simply  a  protest  vote  that  dldnt 
have  any  gentUne  effectiveness  other  than 
to  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a  limit  some- 
where to  the  Insults  southern  voters  will 
endure. 

WHAT    DIXIECRATS   LACKED 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  no  effec- 
tiveness? 

Answer.  No  effectiveness  because  tke  Dlxle- 
crats  had  no  national  connections  or  cohe- 
sion. It  just  appealed  to  voters  Ih  a  few 
States,  and  never  In  their  most  optimistic 
dreams  did  the  Dlxlecrats  expect  to  succeed 
In  electing  a  President. 

Question.  Did  they  have  a  separate  set  of 
electors  In  1948? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes;  they  had  a  sep|u-ate  set 
of  electors  In  1948.  They  carried  foyr  States. 
Thirty-nine  electors  voted  for  Thurmond 
and  Wright.  It  wasn't  enough  to  turn  the 
tide  but  It  was  a  surprisingly  slgnifleant  vote 
considering  the  short  time  In  which  they 
had  to  work.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
spirit  of  Independence  still  thrives  In  the 
South. 

Question.  Well,  after  a  Democratic  con- 
vention such  as  you  outline,  then  Trtiat  hap- 
pens? 

Answer.  Then  they  go  home  and  they  hold 
a  convention  precisely  as  they  did  last  time. 
But  Instead  of  doing  what  they  did  last  time, 
which  was  a  futile  splinter-party  gesture, 
they  then  agree  to  select  electors  to  run  as 
Democratic  electors  pledged  to  vote  at  the 
electoral  college  for  some  other  candidate 
than  that  nominated  by  the  New  Dealers 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Perhaps  they  may  even  be  pledged  to  vote 
for  the  alliance  choice,  that  is,  foe  the  Re- 
publican nominees  selected  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention.  Having  agreed  to  this 
Joint  program,  they  then  hold  their  State 
conventions  to  put  the  Democratic  electors 
on  the  ballot  and  conduct  a  campaign  In 
the  South  strictly  between  Democratic  par- 
ties 

You'd  have  the  Truman  Democratic  Party, 
the  Administration  Democratic  Party,  which 
would  probably  be  referred  to.  by  Its  op- 
ponents down  South  as  the  Socialist  fringe 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  you'd  have  the 
States'  Rights  Democratic  Party,  the  Consti- 
tutional Democratic  Party  which  Ivould  be 
referred  to  down  there  as  the  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats  or  the  Democrats  who  are  In 
favor  of  reestablishing  States'  rlgjhts,  and 
their  electors  would  go  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege with  that  purpose. 

Now  preliminary  to  all  this,  some  work 
must  be  done  both  by  Republicans  and  by 
the  anti-New  Deal  Democrats  before  either 
convention  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
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J    nf    DoUtlcal-alUance    operation    we've 
•^  iSkEg  about.    It's  our  thought  that 
^finlinB^rj  meetings  can  be  held  In 
?^  Srt  between   Democrats   In   Congress 
l»If  publicans  in  Congress  who,  over   a 
!^Jrnow  of   about   15   years,   have   been 
SSjfng  together  in  an  alliance  which  is  not 
rSS^tSl  factor  at  all  but  which  is  an 
.i-tiiallty  m  Congress  today. 
•^^Ihat,  probably  in  the  Senate  or  perhaps 
,„^e  senate  and  the  House,  preliminary 
^n2der8tlons  would  be  given  to  these  fol- 
?!SL/ objectives:  that  at  the  next  Repub- 
m^  convention-coming  as   it  must  now 
^  of  the  Democratic-having  In  mind 
JhrDOSSlblllty   of   what   will   transpire   and 
•hftt  Ibelleve  at  that  time  wUl  look  like  the 
iMvltable  outcome  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
^nal    Convention,    we    should    give    some 
ttiouKht  in  the  selection  of  our  nominee  for 
^Ident  to  a  man  who  Is  personally  accept- 
fwe  to  the  South.     Some  of  our  potential 
candidates  are,  some  of  them  are  not.    But 
iTwe  decide  that  we're  going  to  court  the 
South— not  capture  It,  but  court  support  in 
the  South— that  we  should  give  some  thought 
to  that  In  the  selection  of  our  candidates, 
jnd   we  should  also  give  some  thought  to 
southern  concepts  in  the  writing  of  a  plat- 
form. 

Question.  In  civil  rights? 

Answer.  In  civil  rights.  In  education.  In 
goclallzed  medicine.  In  all  matters  leading 
to  the  concept  of  the  super-state  and  the 
preservation  of  the  States'  rights  concept. 
We  could  come  out  strongly  in  our  Repub- 
lican platform  stating  a  position  that  we 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  provide  leadership  in  mak- 
ing living  conditions  better  and  in  making 
health  and  educational  opportunities  better, 
and  In  eliminating  discriminations,  et  cetera, 
but  we  propose  to  approach  these  objectives 
within  the  purview  of  the  doctrine  of  State's 
rights. 

PLATFORM  PROBLEMS 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Republicans 
who  have  already  voted  for  FEPC  (Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commission)  and  for 
other  measures  of  civil  rights  will  be  able 
to  remain  silent? 

Answer.  No.  I  don't  think  they  will  be 
silent,  I  think  they  will  present  their  point 
of  view  before  the  platform  committee.  I 
think  they'll  argue  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
centralized  approach  to  the  problems  of 
eduction,  of  health,  of  housing,  and  of  dis- 
crimination. But  I  propose  that  those  of 
us  in  the  Republican  Party  who  oppose  cen- 
tralization of  power  and  up  to  now  have 
remained  comparatively  silent  do  not  remain 
silent  any  longer. 

I  propose  that  we  present  the  fact  that. 
If  we're  going  to  have  a  party  that  presumes 
to  be  against  this  superstate  and  the  com- 
plete centralization  of  power  in  Washington, 
we  have  got  to  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
States'  rights,  which  is  a  peculiarly  and 
uniquely  American  concept  in  government. 

Question.  Is  there  a  possibility  that  these 
Republicans  who  are  ardently  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  may  go  out  and  try  to  get  electors 
in  their  States  and  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
Republicans? 

Answer,  I  think  that's  a  possibility.  I 
think  that,  if  this  program  works  out,  there 
is  going  to  be  some  migration  in  both  direc- 
tions from  one  party  to  the  other.  But  I 
think  that  the  country  desperately  needs 
today  a  party  allnement  In  which  there  Is 
a  recognizable  and  defensible  philosophy  of 
government  Imbedded  within  each  party. 
We  lack  that  today. 


feel  the  same  way  about  civil  rights  will 
join  with  those  Democrats  and  carry  most 
of  these  Northern  States? 

Answer.  No,  I  don't  think  that  they  will. 
There  Is,  of  course,  some  fear  of  that  on 
the  part  of  some  northern  Republicans. 
There  Is  some  pretty  clear-cut  evidence, 
however,  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  theory  in  that  connection  not  substan- 
tiated by  fact,  as  there  is  In  connection  with 
the  alleged  opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  I  mean  the  election  of  Taft  In  Ohio 
pretty  well  knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  a  lot 
of  theories  about  labor's  attitude  toward  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill. 

Now  we  believe  that  In  the  groups,  in  the 
colored    organizations,    among    the    colored 
population,  and   In  places  where  FEPC  has 
been  a  very  definite  issue,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  there  who  also  believe  In  the 
doctrine  of  States  rights.     We  can  present 
a  pretty  good  Republican  position,  for  exam- 
ple, to  those  who  believe  in  FEPC  who  are 
largely  in  the  northern  cities.    We  can  say: 
"What  party  was  it  that  freed  the  colored 
men?     It  was  the  Republican  Party.     What 
party  was  It  that  has  given  the  colored  man 
his  best  opportunity  to  succeed  In  this  coun- 
try?   It  has  been  the  Republican  Party  under 
Republican    government.      What    kind     of 
SUtes  have  given  them  State  FEPC's,  to  give 
him  a  better  chance  and  an  opportunity?    It 
has  been  almost  without  exception  Repub- 
lican   States    under   Republican    Governors 
empowered  by  Republican  legislatures." 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  South  would 
accept  the  program  that  these  States  have 
adopted  in  the  North? 

Answer.  The  South  is  completely  willing. 
I  have  discussed  it  now  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  South.    The  South  Is  not  inhabited  by 
sadists  who  are  desirous  of  penalizing  the 
black  man  and  kicking  him  around  because 
they  enjoy  it.    Actually,  a  great  many  Negroes 
in  the  South  are  very  happy  and  are  making 
rapid  progress  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally.   The  South  Is  confronted  with  a  very 
realistic   problem   because.   In   many   areas, 
over  half  the  people  are  of  the  colored  race. 
Southerners    have   no  desire   to   hold   the 
Negro  down.     They  want  to  promote  pro- 
grams  In  an  area  where  by  evolution  and  by 
education  they  must  work  out  a  harmonious 
adjustment.     They're  not  even  opposed  to 
State    FEPC   legislation.     They   told   me    In 
Mississippi:  "We're  perfectly  willing  to  have 
an  FEPC  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  manned  by  Mis- 
slBSlpplans,    progressing    at    the    Mississippi 
level,  at  the  Mississippi  speed  to  meet  Missis- 
sippi conditions.     What  we  are  afraid  of  Is 
an  FEPC  manned  In  Washington  by  northern 
theorists   and  'liberals'  who  decide  to  pro- 
vide In  Mississippi  the  kind  of  conditions  for 
the  colored  man  that  you  can  provide  In  New 
Jersey  or  New  York."    And  they  say  It  simply 
won't  work,  because  conditions  arc  different 
In  the  South.    So  they're  willing  to  do  that. 
There  has  been   a  definite  movement  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States  by  which  the 
State  and  Its  public  officials  interest  them- 
selves in  improving  the  lot  of  the  colored 
men.     In  many  areas  It  has  eliminated  by 
State  action— and  I  think  that's  the  right 
way  to  do  It— the  poll  tax.    They've  passed 
laws  against  lynching   and  have   done   the 
things  that  the  northern  theorists  who  want 
to  produce  Utopia  out  of  a  hat  like  a  rabbit 
in   15   minutes  by  Federal  legislation  have 
been  unable  to  do  by  Federal  coercion. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  have  speclflcally  In 
mind  as  candidates  who  might  be  acceptable 
to  the  southern  Democrats  and  the  northern 
Republicans? 


this,  because  everybody  thinks  In  terms  of 
candidates  as  a  tangible  outcome  of  the 
movement,  I  have  said:  "Look,  I  think  a 
movement  of  this  kind  could  revt^ve  around 
and  could  succeed  with  two  candidates  se- 
lected almost  Indiscriminately  from  the  fol- 
lowing four."  Then  I  have  suggested  the 
names  of  Taft  and  Elsenhower  and  Senator 
Btrd  and  Senator  Russell,  and  have  said 
that  it  wouldn't  make  much  difference  to  me 
which  of  the  four  were  at  the  top  and  which 
of  the  four  were  Vice  President.  I  think  they 
are  four  sound  Americans  who  basically 
would  lead  this  country  back  to  a  premise 
of  BOimd  government  and  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy. 

HOW  TAFT  STANUB 

Question.  Isn't  Taft's  position  on  dvU 
rights,  however,  pretty  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  South? 

Answer.  Not  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the 
South  as  Dewey's  position  on  civil  rights  was 
4  years  ago.  Taft  has  been  a  mlddle-of-the- 
roader  on  civil  rights.  We  haven't  had  a  vote 
directiy  on  it.  There  have  been  votes  on  clo- 
ture and  on  other  mtmeuvers  which  don't 
look  like  a  vote  on  a  FEPC  but  which  actually 
were  related  to  it.  and  he  has  leaned  a  bit 
toward  the  FKPC  crowd,  but  he  hasn't  be«i 
out  giving  speeches  about  it,  he  hasnt  been 
crusading  for  It.  They  have  a  pretty  good 
respect  in  the  South,  I  think,  for  Taft's 
b€«io  philosophy  of  government.  He  is  in 
opposition  to  the  concept  of  the  strcMig  cen- 
tralized authoritarian  power.  He  Is  a  re- 
specter and  supporter  of  States  rights. 


EFFECTS  IN  NORTH 

Question.  Won't  you.  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, be  up  against  the  fact  that  in  the  North- 
ern States  you  will  be  driving  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  be  the  civil  rights  party — a* 
It  has  to  be  to  win  the  votes  in  Harlem  and 
elsewhere — and  that  those  Republicans  who 
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Answer.  We  have  tried  to  keep  strictly 
away  from  getting  a  movement  of  this  kind 
identified  with  any  candidate,  because  then 
it  becomes  the  football  of  every  other  candi- 
date  not   associated   with   it.    In   talks   on 
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Question.  If  Taft  abandons,  however,  a 
Federal  FBa>C  platform,  how  much  chance 
does  he  have  for  carrying  a  lot  of  these  areas 
in  the  North? 

Answer.  That  goes  back  to  what  we  were 
discussing — ^whether  we  propose  to  present  to 
the   American   voter   this   time   a   clear-cut 
philosophy    of    government     b\illt    around 
States  rights  in  a  platform  which  consistent- 
ly revcrives  around  that  concept.    We  shoxild 
not  again   throw   the   voter   another   craey 
quilt  like  we  threw  him  last  time  in  a  plat- 
form where  we  say  in  one  breath  we're  100 
percent  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  rights   of  the  States   and   in   the  next 
breath  we're  100  percent  for  giving  politicians 
in  Washington  the  power  to  tell  him  who  he 
can  hire  in  his  business.     Now.  Americans 
generally  are  just  plain  bMlcally  sound.    If 
we  present  them  such  a  bewildering  Jigsaw 
puzzle  as  we  had  in  the  Republican  platfc«m 
last  time,  in  which  we  tried  to  say  all  things 
to   all   men — which   to   those   Interested   in 
FEPC  talked  like  it  was  going  to  create  in 
Washington    the   authoritarian   power   that 
they  have  in  Moscow,  but,  in  terms  of  busi- 
ness and  farming,  talked  as  If  it  was  going 
back  completely  to  the  original  Jeffersonlan 
concept  of  States  rights — we  fail  in  our  duty 
to  speak  frankly  to  the  voters. 

Question.  In  your  concept,  you  would  have 
a  Democrat  on  the  ticket,  wouldn't  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  that's  at  least  one  possibility. 
First,  we  should  get  a  candidate  personally 
acceptable  to  the  South.  Second,  we  must 
explore  with  the  South  its  desire  as  to 
whether  it  would  prefer  to  have  a  southern 
Democrat  running  as  Vice  President.  If  we 
find  that  It  would  prefer  to  have  that,  and 
we  can  determine  that  by  the  preliminary 
conferences,  then  I  think  we  shoiild  say 
frankly,  too,  in  the  Republican  Convention: 
"This  time  we're  trying  to  win  a  victory  for 
America.  We're  not  so  much  Interested  In 
partylsm  and  partisanship  as  we  are  in  basic 
principles.  So.  we  suggest  that  with  oxir  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  we  nomi- 
nate—let's say.  Just  for  an  example — Senator 
Btbo  of  Virginia  or  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia  as  Vice  President." 

That's  one  conceivable  possibility.  An- 
other conceivable  posslbUlty  growing  out  of 
the  preliminary   conferences  Is   this:     How 
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Question.  You'd  like  to  have  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  on  your  side,  wouldn't  you? 

Answer.  I'd  like  to  have  him  on  ovir  side 
and  I  have  a  hunch  that,  If  things  worked 
out  so  that  be  could  do  that  and  still  be 
with  his  own  group  In  Texas,  he'd  love  It. 

Question.  Then  he  could  be  Speaker  of  the 
House  under  your  program? 

Answer.  He  could  be  Speaker  of  the  House 
under  our  program — the  caucus  of  like- 
minded  House  Members  would  determine 
that  by  their  votes. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  people  are 
wUUng  to  make  concessions  and  have  got  to 
make  concessions  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
particular  objective,  which  Is  a  party  that  Is 
committed  to  your  philosophy? 

Answer.  Precisely.  Because  there  isn't  any 
chance,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Republican 
Party,  without  making  concessions,  to  get  the 
votes  It  needs  in  the  South.  And,  frankly,  I 
don't  see  any  very  likely  place  you  can  pick 
up  this  extra  million  votes  in  the  North. 
Certainly  to  do  so  you  would  have  to  make 
some  concessions  to  whatever  new  element 
in  the  North  you  were  tr3rlng  to  attract. 

nSZNBO WEE'S    STEZMCTH 

Question.  How  about  Elsenhower? 

Answer.  That  might  do  it.  I  think  that 
occasionally  a  man  comes  along  or  perhaps 
an  issue  that  can  unite  the  country — there 
may  be  something  Involved  in  the  war  issue. 
But  I'm  looking  at  the  long  pull.  Suppose 
we  win  In  1952 — what  do  we  do  to  stay  in 
following  1956?  We  would  be  forced  to  begin 
at  once,  throwing  out  lures  to  exactly  the 
same  people  to  whom  the  New  Dealers  have 
cast  their  seductive  bait.  As  long  as  we  di- 
vorce oiurselves  form  over  100  electoral  votes 
In  the  conservative  South,  it  means  that  the 
balance  of  power  In  this  country  is  certain 
to  be  In  the  hands  of  the  leftwlng  groups. 
So  that,  to  stay  In.  we  Republicans  would 
have  to  make  concessions  to  the  same  group 
to  whoni  the  New  Dealers  now  cater  so 
zealously.  And  I'm  no  more  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  country  veer  over  toward  national 
socialism  with  a  Republican  in  power  than 
I  am  with  a  Democrat.  Now  there's  some 
pretty  good  historic  background  from  which 
we  can  draw  a  lesson. 

Question.  How  much  damage  would  be 
done  to  the  alliance  idea  If  the  Democrats 
should  nominate  a  southerner,  Pred  Vinson, 
for  instance? 

Answer.  I  would  assiune  that  if  they  were 
to  nominate  a  real  southerner  running  on 
a  platform  even  remotely  acceptable  in  the 
South,  there  would  not  be  an  alliance  Idea 
In  1952.  It  would  defer  and  delay  such  a 
movement.  Now  In  my  opinion  my  guess 
would  be  that  Fred  Vinson  would  come  close 
enough  to  answer  that  definition  to  make 
the  alliance  unworkable,  although  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  people  in  the  South 
interested  in  this  movement  who  seem  to 
think  that  Pred  Vinson  would  not  be  com- 
pletely acceptable  to  them. 

Question.  You've  got  to  have  some  name 
down  South  besides  a  Republican.  You  can't 
have  a  group  of  electors  pledged  to  vote  for 
a  Republican  ticket — isn't  that  true? 

Answer.  The  electors  will  be  Democrats. 
They  will  be  pledged  to  oppose  the  Truman 
administration . 

ANTI-TRUMAITTTIS   THIS    WAT 

Question.  But  they  can  turn  but  one  way 
and  that's  to  the  Republicans? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  that's  particularly 
going  to  htirt.  I  don't  think  if  these  other 
preliminary  steps  have  happened.  If  they  can 
show  them  about  the  seniority-status  agree- 
ment, if  they  can  show  them  a  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  nominee  or  Cabinet  members.  I  be- 
lieve the  anti-Truman  electors  can  win  In 
most  of  the  South.  The  difficulty  is  not  with 
the  leadership  and  the  business  echelon. 

Now  we  have  made  a  study  of  what  this 
alliance  has  been  doing  because  this  isn't 
something  which  is  just  pulled  out  of  the  air. 
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This  is  something  which  has  been  funo 
tloning  now  since  1936  in  the  Houss  of  H*n 
resentatlves  and  in  the  Senate.  Sltace  iSii 
this  informal  Republican -Democratic  ooT 
gressional  alliance  has  functioned  sucosib" 
fully  on  35  important  and  slgniflcaqt  roUcaU 
votes:  9  have  been  in  opposition  to  some 
suggested  step  toward  socialism;  18  have 
been  in  protection  of  our  private  enterprise 
system;  3  have  effected  important  eoonomles- 
2  have  been  on  foreign  affairs;  and  8  were 
crackdowns  on  subversive  activities  both  In 
and  out  of  Oovemment.  These  were  times 
when,  because  of  the  alliance  of  the  people 
of  the  South,  Democrats,  and  Republicans  ol 
the  North,  victories  have  been  won  in  the 
votes  of  Congress.  We  can  provide  the  date 
we  can  provide  the  evidence,  we  can  provide 
the  roUcalls  as  proof. 

They  did  this  not  once  but  85  tltaes  ainoe 
1936.  We  simply  pr(^>oee  to  expand  this 
"congressional  sdllance"  so  it  call  become 
effective  In  electing  a  Uke-mlnded  President. 

Question.  If  you  work  out  this  arrange- 
ment to  take  care  of  seniority  problems  for 
southern  I>emocrats  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  wouldn't  that  mean  that  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Republicans  won  the  election, 
they  would  control  Congress? 

Answer.  No.  We  wouldn't  control  It  but 
the  alliance  group  or  coalition  would  con- 
trol It — the  alliance,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
because  a  coalition  seems  to  mean  to  many 
people  In  the  South  that  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  merge  their  Identttles  in  the 
South,  and  that's  pretty  difficult  to  do. 

Question.  So  that  the  alliance  would  or- 
ganize Congress? 

Answer.  The  alliance  controls  It  now.  They 
don't  organize  It  but  they  could  organize 
It  and  they  could  establish  a  committee  set- 
up and  conduct  the  majority  caucus. 

We  now  have  an  occasional  alliance  but 
It's  spasmodic,  it's  intermittent.  It's  leader- 
less.  It's  thrown  together  as  a  creature  of 
necessity  and  only  on  certain  issues. 

It  has  worked  since  1936.  And  It's  work- 
ing more  frequently  all  the  time.  It's  ac- 
celerating. Already  it  has  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  several  times  In  the  cunrent 
session  of  Congress.  j 

sxNioarrr  roa  all 

Question.  When  you  spoke  of  seniority, 
you  didn't  mean  just  chairmanships,  you 
meant,  too,  that  individual  Members  woiild 
not  lose  their  seniority  positions,  didn't  you? 

Answer.  Correct.  That's  exact^  what  we 
have  to  protect  and  that  is  almost  a  "must." 
And  that's  a  new  feattu-e  of  this  program. 
That's  one  of  the  new  elements  of  oxir  present 
proposals. 

Question.  Do  you  have  time  to  get  this 
operating  this  year — it  isn't  long? 

Answer.  No,  It  isn't  long  but  we  can  move 
mighty  fast.  I  would  say  that  there  Is  a 
good  possibility  of  it  moving  next  year  If 
Harry  Truman  is  renominated. 

Question.  Well  you're  assuming  that 

Answer.  If  he  is  not  renominated,  it  in- 
jures the  chances  of  the  alllanbe.  But  if 
Instead  of  Harry  Truman  they  ncuninate 
Jvistice  Douglas,  I  would  say  you  haven't 
Injured  Its  chances  very  much.  If  Insteail 
of  that  they  nominate  Chief  Justice  Vinson, 
I  would  say  you  have  in  j  tired  the  chances 
more  seriously. 

Question.  Unless  Vinson's  declarations  and 
a  platform  make  it  clear  that  he  has  taken 
the  northern  point  of  view? 

Answer.  In  which  case  It  actually  might 
facilitate  the  alliance,  because  you  know  bow 
people  are.  If  one  of  yo\ir  own  turns  hU 
back  on  you,  you  get  pretty  desperate  and 
disgusted. 

Question.  You  have  an  alllanee  now  but 
the  ultimate  aim  Is  a  party,  isn't  it? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  this  thing  should  work 
in  1952,  we  would  s\iggest  that  in  1963,  after 
the  first  session  of  Congress,  that  there  be  a 
post-presidential  election  convention,  led  by 
this  President  and  this  Vice  President  and 
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_^.tional  majority  In  Congress  who 
'^./SJe  wntrol  of  the  White  House  and 
•^ -IfM  But  they  have  no  name. 
*•  ^  no  national  organization.  'They 
"^  rlrtv  They  say.  "Well,  how  about 
•"•^Jl^ttdr thing  permanent,  get  organized 
"*5^t  Syearsfrom  now  we  can  have  our 
•"^'^tlket  in  the  field?  Let's  see  if  we 
•^^  i^  on  a  set  of  principles  built 
'*°'*J^^  dictum  of  an  indestructible 
•^"  nf  todestructlble  States.  Let's  see  if 
"^^JfSd  a  label  and  develop  an  organl- 
»tS!  wlS  »  chairman,  and  find  a  suitable 

•"flfTa^ve  suggested  that  the  party  then 
K.^led  in  me  south,  the  Democratlc-Re- 
'^.SSm'Alllance  for  the  next  election,  and 
JS^v  work  with  this  new  political  or- 
^nLSon  under  that  name.  In  the  North, 
r^^Sbe  called  the  Republlcan-Demo- 
"  Mr  Alliance  The  two  would  stem  from 
SI  iame  central   headquarters.     In   other 

l.!it  would  be  the  same  organization, 
!?^toe  order  In  which  the  alliance  is  listed 
Simwl  in  the  North  and  the  South. 

TWi  would  enable  aU  like-minded  people, 
.„«lee  to  join  up  with  the  new  party.     It 
id  compel  the  opposition  viewpoint  to 
jSze'a  Kcond  party,  and  callthemselves 
SSn^lers,  or  Pair  Dealers,  or  Socialists,  or 
^tiw  they  prefer.    Then  you'd  have  two 
rtil  political  parties.    Each  would  stand  for 
^thlng  definite.     The  voter  would  get  a 
S^    Por  the  first  time  since  the  War  Be- 
Ztea  the  States,  the  South  would  get  the 
benefit  of  a  two-party  system  at  the  local 
level    from  the   standpoint   of    local   cam- 
paigns—and that's  important  because  if  you 
don't  have  that,  you  soon  develop  corrupt 
machines.    The   biggest   dividend,    I   think, 
TOuld  be  that  the  voter  then  could  go  to 
the  polls  and  help  direct  the  destiny  of  his 
Oovemment  because  he  would  know  he  was 
TOtlng  for  one  concept  of  government  or  the 
other.    Within  each  party  there  would  still 
be  great  Issues,  of  cotu-se,   but  you  would 
b»Te  a  basic  philosophical  and  political  basis 
for  cohesion  and  agreement.     We  used  to 
have  that  in  the  past  but  that's  gone.    We 
dont  have  any  basic  difference  between  oxu: 
two  political  parties  as  they  now  operate. 

A  VOICX   FOB   THI  SOUTH 

Question.  How  about  the  Dlxlecrats? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  movement 
which  has  terminated.  I  think  that  the 
people  who  belonged  to  It  and  who  lead  it 
ire  looking  for  some  other  more  effective  de- 
Tlce  for  the  elections  which  lie  ahead.  I  be- 
lieve they,  and  many  others  In  the  South 
are  eager  to  associate  themselves  with  some 
national  movement  to  once  again  give  the 
South  a  strong  voice  In  the  selection  and  the 
election  of  otu-  Presidents. 

During  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties, 
a  great  many  newspapers  began  devot- 
ing editorial  space  to  the  possibilities  and 
potentialities  of  party  realinement  either 
within  the  Congress  or  among  the  gen- 
eral Voting.  At  first  the  idea  was  inter- 
preted as  embracing  the  idea  of  a  third 
party  but  as  time  wore  on  a  more  ac- 
curate imderstanding  of  what  is  In- 
volved began  to  emerge.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Recobo  an 
open  letter  to  the  Minneapolis  Star,  pub- 
lished in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  correct  some  of  the  early 
misunderstandings  «uid  misapprehen- 
sions In  the  proposed  procedures  of  polit- 
ical realinement. 

It  will  be  noted  that  fully  14  years 
ago,  the  patterns  were  being  proposed 
and  formulated  which  today  have  been 
so  dramatically  employed  by  Senator 
Strom  Thttrmond  of  South  Carolina  by 
his  action  in  moving  from  the  Demo- 


cratic side  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Senate  thus  mailng 
party  realinement  a  significant  part  of 
our  current  American  history. 

There  being  no  objectioii  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star] 

EVERTBODT'S   IDEAS :    SENATOE   MUNDT  DETENDS 

His  New  Partt  Proposal 
To  THE  KnrroR:  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  honest  and  analytical  discussion  (Mar. 
28)  by  Wilbur  Elston  of  your  Washington 
bureau,  under  the  heading,  "What  Chance 
Has  Senator  Mundt's  New  Party  Idea?" 

Elston 's  article  raised  five  Important  ques- 
tions Indicating  problems  which  must  be 
overcome  If  a  political  realinement  such  as  I 
have  been  proposing  is  to  succeed.  Since  he 
placed  those  questions  before  your  readers, 
it  occurs  to  me  some  of  them  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  answers. 

Elston 's  first  question  was:  "How  would 
this  coalition,  of  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats,  keep  the  support  of  liberal  Re- 
publicans?" The  answer:  That  all  depends 
upon  what  Is  meant  by  a  "liberal  RepubU- 
can."  To  me  an  honest  "liberal"  Is  one  who 
abhors  and  resents  equally  both  economic 
and  political  monopoly. 

I  define  a  "liberal"  as  one  who  would  keep 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  maximum  of 
governmental  authority  and  the  greatest 
degree  of  direction  over  individual  activity. 
I  believe  that  "Uberals"  of  this  type  should 
Join  their  efforts  to  stop  the  trends  toward 
the  all  powerful  Federal  Government. 

I  think  many  such  "libertds"  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  cross  party  lines 
to  support  candidates  dedicated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  personal  freedom.  Individual  en- 
terprise, private  ownership,  and  States  rights. 
Question  No.  2:  How  could  Republicans  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  their  claims  to  choice 
conmilttee  chalrnmnshlps?"  It  Is  proposed 
to  merge  the  seniority  rights  of  all  Cohgress- 
men  and  Senators  from  States  participating 
In  the  alliance  to  elect  an  antlsoclallstlc 
candidate  for  President. 

Thus  both  southern  Democrats  and  north- 
em  Republicans  would  have  their  seniority 
status  protected.  As  members  of  the  ma- 
jority group  in  Congress,  Republican  Mem- 
bers would  have  more  influence  and  author- 
ity certainly  than  as  ranking  Members  of 
an  Ineffective  minority,  which  except  for  2 
years  has  been  the  Republican  position  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

Question  No.  3:  "How  could  the  coalition 
reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  southern 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  foreign  policy 
even  if  it  could  be  got  together  on  domestic 
Issues?"  It  Is  not  hoped  or  expected  that 
there  would  be  unanimity  among  the  ma- 
jority group  on  either  foreign  or  domestic 
policy. 

On  the  domestic  front.  It  might  approach 
near  unanimity  on  most  issues — economy, 
the  rights  of  States,  protection  of  individual 
enterprise,  etc.  In  foreign  policy,  a  friendly, 
working  team  in  which  the  executive  officials 
and  the  Congress  would  have  mutual  respect 
for  and  confidence  In  etwih  other  should  cer- 
tainly evolve  a  less  controversial  foreign  pol- 
icy than,  for  example,  the  present  one  for 
Asia. 

Question  No.  4:  "With  the  industrializa- 
tion of  the  South  and  the  further  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Negro,  wouldn't  a  coalition  with 
the  conservative  southern  Democrats  benefit 
the  Republicans  only  temporarily?"  That 
is  possible  and  it  might  be  desirable. 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  two-party  system. 
Against  the  proposed  "alliance"  of  like 
minded  Southern  and  Northern  voters  there 
would  certainly  be  formed  an  alliance  of 
opposition — a  second  national  political  party 
advocating  a  contrasting  set  of  policies  and 
principles.    It  would  be  xiseful  if  the  Presi- 


dency and  control  of  Congress  would  occa- 
sionally switch  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
A  big  disadvantage  of  the  present  poUUcal 
allnements  is  that  neither  party  really  con- 
siders the  South  in  selecting  candidates, 
vn-ltlng  platforms,  or  seeking  votes  in  the 
Presidential  sweepstakes.  Both  Presidential 
candidates  Ignore  the  South  after  the  polit- 
ical conventions. 

At  convention  time  the  South  Is  Ignored 
by  the  Democrats  and  it  contributes  little 
to  the  Republican  convention  since  its  dele- 
gates represent  an  area  sdready  written  off 
from  Republican  prospects  as  "traditionally 
Democratic."  In  reality  the  Republican 
Party  does  not  operate  in  more  than  86 
States — probably  less — in  the  all -Important 
Presidential  determination. 

Question  No.  5:  "In  view  of  the  Republican 
gains  in  such  States  as  Maryland  and  Okla- 
homa in  recent  years,  wouldn't  Republican 
leaders  gain  more  by  putting  their  money 
and  effort  into  organization  work  in  South- 
ern and  Border  States?" 

In  my  opinion.  No.  We  Republicans  are 
great  on  optimism  and  overconfidence  in  the 
odd  numbered  years  but  usually  short  on 
victory  in  the  years  of  Presidential  decisions. 
It  win  take  many  years  to  establish  an 
effective  Republican  organization  in  at  least 
12  of  the  Southern  and  Border  States.  In 
most  of  them,  no  Republican  runs  for 
county  or  State  office  in  the  vast  majority  of 
counties.  In  many  of  them  Republican 
leadership  la  Inadequate  and  inexperienced. 
In  some,  Republicanism  is  scarcely  respect- 
able. 

If  we  had  generations  In  which  to  work, 
the  Republican  Party  might  truly  become 
a  national  rather  than  a  sectional  party 
but  the  shift  toward  socialism  has  been  so 
swift  and  has  gone  so  far,  I  believe  it  must 
be  stopped  before  the  slow  processes  of  "re- 
educating the  South"  can  become  effective. 
A  working  political  alliance  between  North 
and  South  could  help  achieve  victory  against 
Trumanlsm  in  1952 — it  could  shortly  after- 
ward evolve  into  a  permanent  political 
grouping  which  for  a  time  might  be  called 
the  Democratic-Republican  alliance.  It 
could  bring  about  the  creating  of  two  major 
political  parties — each  national  In  character, 
each  with  a  definite  set  of  principles. 

Kabl  E.  Muxtot, 
V.S.  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Washington. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
strictly  and  traditionally  Southern  view- 
point on  political  realinement  in  the 
early  1950's,  a  Southern  Democratic 
editor,  James  M.  Thomson,  of  Virginia, 
wrote,  financed,  and  circulated  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "Sound  Democrats  and 
Republicans  Should  Combine  for  Coim- 
try's  Sake."  While  Mr.  Thomson  weaves 
into  his  discussion  some  elements  and 
aspects  not  a  part  of  the  thinking  and 
concepts  which  I  utilized  in  my  advocacy 
of  political  realinement  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  his  presentation  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  to  help  round  out 
the  picture  as  it  appeared  to  various  peo- 
ple some  14  or  15  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sound  Dkicocbats  and  Republicans  Should 

COMBINX       FOE       COXTNTET'B       SaKX ^FRINGE 

Voters,  Splinter  Parties  and  Minoritibs 
DrrzRMiNiNG  Amxrican  Policy  »or  Past 
20  Years — ^The  Mundt  Pian  Practicablb 

(By    James    M.    Thomson,    Gaylord,    Clarke 
Coimty,  Va.) 
Small  minorities  and  splinter  parties  have 

set  the  policies  and  largely  dominated  the 

Government  of  o\ir  great  country  for  30  years. 

Our  young  people,  a  majority  of  our  qualified 
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have  come  of  age  In  that  period     ing  and  through  Federal  Inspection  and  con-         Space  la  lacking  to  go  Into  tl^e  now  rather 

1  Lnown  normal  government  under     trol  of  banks.     The  vast  Federal  executive      well-known  Communist  technl(jue  in  tieai^ 

American  system.    As  a  result     machine  through  direct  and  indirect  control      with  American  city  and  Industrial  poUtioL 

and     sane,     progressive     and     of  tax  money  can  buy  votes,  influence  prl-      The  Old  World  Is  run  by  executive  dlctat(^ 

/^erlcan  system  established  by  the     marles   and    elections   of   Congressmen   and     ships.    And  the  men  who  came  into  contnd 

our  Republic  is  known  and  re-     Senators,    and    through    Its    patronage    and      of  the  deliverable  margin  of  splinter  pM+r 

party  powers  can  deprive  Congressmen  of  vntprs  in  Npw  VnrV  traHnH  ™rn-v  v._.l..  ^  .  * 
legitimate  patronage  and  can  subject  them 
to  party  discipline.  Is  It  to  be  wondered  at 
that  profit  from  this  system  or  fear  of  a 
growing  tyranny  paralyzes  the  spirit  of  so 
much  of  the  American  public? 
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only    by    the    dlder    Americans. 

people  have  seen  emergency 

smergency,    and    they    have    seen 

created  as  a  pretext  for  chang- 

and  destroying  their  liberties 

They  have  seen  tax  piled  on  tax 

freedom,  their  earnings,  and  their 

by  way  of  being  destroyed. 

demagoguery  by  which  Ikius- 
over  Italy,  Hitler  took  over  Der- 
by which  Lenin  and  Stalin  took 
has  been   Imported,  given   an 
abel,  and  put  to  work  to  create  an 
executive   bureaucracy   and   dlc- 
We  all  know  that  the  dlctator- 
,  Germany,  and  Russia  evolved 
warlike  and  bloody  tyrannies. 
eeds   a  reorganization   of   parties 
Is  to  avoid  the  road  which  most 
has  traveled  since  World  War  I. 
a  n.S.  Senator,  Kaxl  S.  IfCTTNOT, 
iie  OoNGBassioNAi.  Rbcokd  a  speech 
has  made  In  various  places  polnt- 
( ulte  clearly  some  of  the  reasons 
p>Utle«l  distortion  of  the  will  of  a 
3t  the  people  In  England  and  in 
Senator  MxTKirr  from  unimpeach- 
shows  that  the  Conservative  and 
Pftrtles  combined  could  have  easily 
lafe  majority  of  the  British  House 
Both    oppose    the    Socialist 
which  is  being  created  In  Eng- 
dlvlded  their  votes  and  handed 
( iver  to  socialism.    Senator  MrrirDT's 
England   are  Irrefutable.     Prom 
example  and  from  the  Senator's 
against  comm\uilBm  in  our  own 
le   reoognlaes    the    danger   of    the 
I  arty  domination  of  oxir  own  Gov- 
In  years  past.     And  as  a  remedy 
AuwT.  a  liberal  Republican  from 
now  advocates   the  political 
those  Democrats  and  Republicans 
who  believe  In  constitutional  gov- 
Senator  MtnniT  Is  no  demagog,  no 
He  is  comfortably  situated  pollti- 
must  be  credited  with  motives  of 
patriotism  In  the  stand  he  now  takes. 

90CIAIXST-COMMT7NIST  COMBINX 

Muinrr   evidently   believes   a  re- 
of  parties  would  result  in  the 
and    radical    political 
of  our  country  assembling  in  an 
party.     As  matters   stand  these 
are  In  both  ovir  national  parties. 
In  reality,  four  or  even  five  political 
our  National  House  and  Senate, 
the   same  danger   for  the 
^tates  that  it  has  constituted  for 
( (ermany,  Italy  and  other  European 
notably  France.    As  politics  is  a 
that  now  absorbs  Jiist  about  a  third 
wages,  profits,  and  earning  power 
American,   every   major   politician 
ifhat  has  happened  to  our  country. 
vast  tax  revenue  taken  from  the 
provides  Jobs  and  keeps  many  pollti- 
offlce  and  power  there  are  many 
who  are  neither  as  patriotic  nor 
as  is  Senator  Mmnyr. 
it^erlcan  Presidency  Is  the  greatest 
prize  In  the  world.    An  army  and 
}ver  3  million  men,  between  2  and  3 
( ivlllan  employees,  billions  of  dollars 
Judicial  appointments,  control 
for  pensions,  relief,  subsidies, 
control  of  conscription,  of  Income  tax, 
and  food  prices,  power  to  prosecute 
small  business  and  great  or  small 
these    powers    come    under 
Also  there  Is  control  of  the 
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a  vast  propaganda  machine,  of  mov- 


THK  SOUTHERN  ACI-IN-THE-HOLE 

How  have  the  minorities  been  able  to  con- 
trol the  historic  Democratic  Party?    The  an- 
swer is  simple.    Votes  in  the  electoral  college 
determine  the  Presidency.     The  South  and 
Border  States  of  the  United  States  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  electoral  votes  necessary  for  a 
majority    of    266    in    the    electoral    college. 
Southern  Democrats  normally  dominate  na- 
tional elections  in  these  States.     They  con- 
stitute     the     ace-in-the-hole     for     anyone 
achieving   a   Democratic    nomination.      The 
Republican  Party,  running  on   a  Civil  War 
record,  was  able  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury to  count  certain  Northern  and  Western 
States  as  solidly  Republican.    But  that  con- 
dition no  longer  exists.     It  has  not  existed 
for  many  years.    It  will  not  exist  again.    The 
result  is  that  the  Republicans,  cut  out  of  this 
captive    Democratic    vote,    have    a    fighting 
chance  only  among  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  in  the  electoral  college.    The  Dem- 
ocrats outside  the  South  and  Border  States 
have  to  fight  for  only  one-third  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  order  to  secure  an   electoral 
college  majority.    For  these  votes  they  trade 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  and  jobs  with 
the     Communist     and     Socialist     controlled 
splinter  parties  of  the  North. 

If  a  presidential  candidate  gets  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  college — 266 — votes  he  is 
winner.  And  the  winner  takes  all.  So  the 
Democratic  candidates  have  to  seek  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  only  a  few  States.  One  of  these 
Is  New  York  with  about  10  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Add  10  per- 
cent to  33  percent  and  you  have  43  percent; 
that  leaves  only  8  percent  of  the  electoral 
votes  in  order  to  have  a  majority  In  New 
York  the  oldtlme  Republicans  have  normally 
about  45  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  The 
oldtlme  normal  Democratic  vote  Is  about  45 
percent.  Ten  percent  is  independent  or 
doubtful.  To  win  either  party  must  get  more 
than  half  of  this  doubtful  vote.  Result,  a 
few  hundred  votes  more  than  a  popular  ma- 
jority in  New  York  swings  abovit  10  percent 
of  the  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  The 
Democrats  have  to  win  a  majority  In  only  a 
few  States  to  control  the  electoral  college. 
The  Republicans  have  to  win  almost  all  the 

States  of  the  North  and  West  to  control  the 

college. 

NEW     TORK     AN     EXAMPLE 

Now  let  us  take  New  York  as  an  example 
of  several  States  North  and  West  with  large 
populations  and  large  electoral  votes.  There 
are  several  small  tightly  knit  political  parties 
tn  New  York.  Separately  they  appear  un- 
important. But  united  they  cast  some  400,- 
000  or  500.000  popular  votes.  They  are  com- 
posed of  voters  tied  together  on  racial, 
religious,  or  economic  lines.  Many  of  these 
voters  cannot  speak  English.  Many  have 
never  been  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  What 
has  happened  to  their  former  homeland  in 
Japan,  China,  Poland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  one  of  a  hxindred  for- 
eign countries  constitutes  a  voting  issue  with 
them.  Or  putting  a  relative  on  relief  or  get- 
ting one  a  Job  may  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor. While  America  slept  the  coldest- 
blooded,  most  unscrupulous  country  in  the 
world  has  worked  at  the  top  among  the 
leaders  of  these  people.  So  Russian  commu- 
nistic  tyranny  has   greatly   Influenced   and 


voters  in  New  York  traded  with  both  parUM 
for  Jobs  and  for  legislative  policies  The 
Federal  service  has  been  filled  for  a  fifth  cf 
a  century  with  keymen  placed  by  these  n^ 
norlty  groups.  The  policies  oi  the  Govwni 
ment  have  been  framed  and  carried  out  b? 
these  people.  And  Federal  isglslation  hu 
been  shaped  by  them.  Communist  feUov 
travelers,  Socialists,  radicals,  parlor  pioit 
theorists,  and  liberals.  If  y(Ju  wanted  to 
know  the  direction  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  you  consulted  tha 
organs  of  these  minority  groups,  the  Nation 
the  New  Republic,  and  daily  papers  In  New 
York  and  Chicago  owned  by  Marshall  Plew 
P.  M.  and  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Ail  told  these  groups  In  New  York  and 
other  key  States  probably  Commanded  a 
million  votes.  But  this  million  has  been 
paramount  in  Federal  policy  and  legislation. 
To  those  Democrats  who  sought  the  Preai.! 
dency  it  gave  the  margin  for  victory,  the  lait 
few  Inches  in  the  race  which  put  their  hone 
first  under  the  wire.  Again  these  margitjgj 
voters  have  become  so  Important  in  the  mlndt 
of  politicians  that  in  a  State  like  New  York, 
for  example,  they  virtually  write  the  plat- 
forms and  select  the  candidates  for  both  at 
our  great  national  parties.  Wilkie  and 
Dewey  in  platform  speeches  and  policies  ad- 
vocated, were  largely  "me  too"  candidates 
for  the  Presidency. 

CATEa    TO    FRINGE    PARTY 

Thus  in  most  matters  of  national  policy 
the  votes  of  America  are  controlled  by  thU 
splinter  controlled  6  percent  In  presidential 
elections.  The  reason  is  th«t  the  majorltr 
are  divided  into  two  parties  operating  \indcr 
Republican  and  Democratic  labels.  And  the 
tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  a  Republican 
national  victory  vmder  present  party  divlsloDi 
would  not  Insure  control  of  America  by  a 
majority  of  Its  voters.  It  wonld  probably  be 
only  a  temporary  thing.  For  the  Republi- 
cans to  hold  oflBce  would  immediately  have 
to  cater  to  this  fringe  element  in  the  doubt- 
ful States. 

To  effect  a  permanent  reallnement  ol 
parties  it  is  necessary  for  the  South  and 
the  Border  States  to  move  Ihto  a  new  party 
allnement.  Three  years  ago  some  four 
Southern  States  moved  away  from  old  line 
Republican  and  Democratic '  nominees  to  a 
States  Rights  presidential  ticket.  Stat* 
rights,  local  self  government  has  today  man 
of  an  appeal  North  than  It  has  South.  For 
the  Communist -Socialist  elements  in  tha 
North  are  seeking  to  have  the  National  Oor- 
ernment  confiscate  the  earnings  and  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  people  Of  the  wealthla 
States  and  distribute  some  of  this  money 
where  it  will  buy  the  necessary  margin  d 
electoral  votes  in  the  pooref  States.  They 
want  to  use  the  power  over  taxes  to  destroy 
the  Initiative  and  savings  of  people  every- 
where. And  to  this  end  they  have  made 
some  converts  In  the  South. 

A  curious  political  condition  exists  in  the 
United  States  today.  Nine  c(ut  of  ten  south- 
em  Democrats  who  work  for  their  own  Wat 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  several 
million  Federal  payrollers  or  offlceholdm 
know  that  they  have  nothing  In  common 
with  either  New  Deal  or  Pair  Deal  natlooel 
policies.  The  southern  lawyer,  merchant, 
farmer,  worker  in  Alabama;  Texas,  Geocgli 
has  identical  Interests  tn  national  economle. 
social  and  political  problems  with  the  lawy«. 
merchant,  farmer  and  worker  of  Kansas,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Nebraska.  One  votes  a  tlctet 
with  a  Democratic  label,  the  other  a  tlcta* 
with  the  Republican  label,  and  thus  ttwj 
cancel  out  and  kill  one  another's  votes  «« 
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jrtCaO   AND  rORIION   BOKN 


h^  always  been  merit  In  a  poUtlcal 
"^hS  S  at  the  protection  of  the 
,^e  '^If"  ~  _oor.    This   issue   has   been 


tlon.  Subsequently  I  was  prlvUeged  to  take 
part  as  a  delegate  in  a  nmnber  of  Demo- 
cratic conventions.  Of  necessity  I  acquiesced 
in  Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  nomination.  As 
a  matter  of  conscience  as  well  as  conviction 
I  could  not  support  him,  nor  would  I  have 


•SuS  used  by  the  R^P"^"^^^^"?, ^     i  couia  nox  suppor.  .^. 

^JfTd  protect  the  Negro  slaves  and  by  the  ,„  ^ed  anyone  else  for  a  third  term  1 
'^'^^c  party  to  help  and  protect  the  ^^^^^  membership  in  a  delegation  to  the 
^"^^Sr^vX  immigrant.  It  is  now  being  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  whose  ob- 
■f^wSie  New  Deal  Party  to  Join  the  Negro      .^^.Ive   was   opposition   to   Roosevelt   for    a 

w  ^  bean  freed  for  almost  a  century  and  J^^^rth  term.  In  that  convention  were  many 
•  --Inttv  arrived  Immigrant  to  opprws  ^igcent,  high-grade  patriotic  men  and  women. 
"I^H^^rAmericans.  Democrats  and  Repub-  ^et  It  represented  an  alltlme  low  In  na- 
•l^^tl^  The  fact  is  the  oldtlme  pasty  ^^^^^^  conventions.  Its  music  and  its  pro- 
"S^nTand  issues  no  longer   exist.    The  ^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^    the    political    sewers   of 

S!2!^of  America  are  better  off  than  are  Washington  and  Chicago.  In  Hitler's  palmy 
^*«»mbers  of  their  race  anywhere  in  the     ^         ^     exerted  no  more  control  over  the 

!Sj,d^nd"ur  foreign  born  are  far  better         ^  -  -       —    - 

ISrSkn  aJe  any  of  the  people  in  the  coun- 
?ri Jfrom  which  they  came, 
^^ev  Se  welcome  to  have  a  party  and  to 
JtL  they  please  In  this  country.  They 
^  "  ntlnue  to  control  the  Democratic 
S^  m  name.  But  when  the  message  Is 
S  to  the  oldtlme  Democrat  who  votes 
^llt^to  their  1  the  real  Democratic  Party 
l^v?away  from  them.  This  It  should 
r  And  the  real  Republican  Party  members 
Soulf  move  away  from  Its  New  Deal^  Pair 
STBepublicans  and  Join  with  real  Demo- 

»<«x  who  think  as  they  do. 

^  l»ople  who  can  bring  this  about  In  the 

south  Mid  among  Democrats  are  the  rank 

»M  file  of  Independent  Democrats.    When 

tCe  independents  associate  themselves  and 

,7t  ttelr  10^1  officeholders,  their  Governors. 

Mtlonal  committeemen  and   their   Federal 

Benreeentatlves  and  Senators  know  that  they 

^  in  earnest  there  wlU  be  no  difficulty  In 

moat  instances   In   the  South.    The   olBce. 

holder  naturally   wants   to   hold   his  office. 

UOTtover  most  of  these  southern  Democratic 

officeholders  are  sick  unto  death  of  the  things 

they  have  been  forced  to  stand  for  and  de- 
tend  in  their  party's  name.    Whafs  more.  In 

a  new  victorious  party  they  can  continue  to 

hold  their  patronage.    That  is  the  practical 

ilde     Today   these   southerners   are   really 

oeople  without  a  party.    There  are  very,  very 

fw  "reactionary  Republicans"  who  have  not 

been  more  welcome  at  the  White  House  and 

to  our  executive  departments  for  20  years 

part  than  have  genuine  southern  Democrats. 

Vwy  few  of  these  real*  southern  Democrats 

can  run  for  office  without  either  Ignoring  or 

repudiating   their    national    administration. 

Socialism  and  communism  are  alien  to  the 

louthem  Democratic  voter. 


plct  ires, 


»,  television,  and  control  of  money     often  controlled  these  sollnter  parties  In  New     allow  a  largely  socialistic,  alien  minority  de- 
through  direct  Government  lend-     York.  ment  to  govern  our  country. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  THE  ANSWEK 

While  4  out  of  5  Americans  will  agree  that 
there  should  be  an  amalgamation  of  people 
poUUcally  who   think   alike    a   great   many 
people  are  under  the  impression  thU  would 
be  hard  or  Impossible  to  accomplish.     This 
is  not  true.    Those  who  spread  this  Idea  are 
those  who  favor  the  status  quo,  who  profit 
from  the  splinter  party  racket.    What  counts 
lor  the  election  of  a  President  is  a  majority 
of  the  national  electoral  college.     And  the 
electoral  vote  of  each  State  in  the  Union  can 
be  controlled  by  the  people  of  that  State. 
And  not  a  majority,  but  a  plurality  of  the 
voters  of  each   State   control   the   electoral 
vote.    In  the  opinion  of  this  writer  whose 
lifetime  has  been  spent  in   the  South  and 
Border  States  an  amalgamation  of  the  old- 
line  Democrats  and  the  oldllne  Republicans 
can  carry  almost  every  State  In  the  Union, 
thus  Insuring  the  election  of  a  President  of 
their  choice.    This  is  neither  a  Socialist  nor 
a  Communist  country.     And  it  may  be  that 
the  loss  of  countless  thousands  of  our  young 
men  and  safety  from  destruction  of  the  liber- 
ties and  the  solvency  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  depends  on  some  such  program 
as  this  being  worked  out  for  our  next  presi- 
dential election. 

As  a  college  student  I  saw  Grover  Cleve- 
land hand  over  the  reins  of  Government  to 
William  McKlnley.  Nearly  40  years  ago  I 
attended  my  first  national  political  conven- 


German    Reichstag    than    was    exerted    by 
Roosevelt  over  this  allegedly  governing  body 
of  a  once  great  national  party.     Roosevelt 
designated  a  Russian-born  leader  of  one  of 
New  York's  political  minority  blocks  to  pass 
on  the  eligibility  of  all  candidates  for  Vice 
President.    Roosevelt's  payrollers  and  patron- 
age beneficiaries  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to   insure    his   own    nominations.     A    great 
element  in  the  convention  felt  that  Roose- 
velt was  a  sick,  probably  a  dying  man.    The 
Wallace  for  President  leaders  acted  as  If  they 
were  convinced  that  In  supporting  Wallace 
they  were  nominating  not  a  Vice  President 
but  a  President.     Wallace  came  within  an 
ace  of  being  nominated.     Truman  was  the 
only     possible    alternative    choice    because 
barring  Wallace  he  was  the  only  candidate 
with  convention  strength  who  had  received 
the  blessing  of  Sidney  Hlllman. 

BTJTING  VOTES  WTTH  TAX  MONET 

I  was  born  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  My 
father  was  a  Confederate  veteran.  His  only 
brother,  a  Confederate  officer,  served 
throughout  the  war  and  was  killed  in  the 
fighting  around  Appomattox.  I  like  many 
others  of  Southern  descent  Inherited  my 
membership  In  the  Democratic  Party.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  convlcUon  with  me  that  a  citi- 
zen should  vote.  So  I  voted  for  Wilkie,  for 
Dewey,  and  in  the  last  election  I  voted  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Southern  States  Rights 
ticket,  Thurmond  and  Wright. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  next  Demo- 
cratic convention  will  be  controlled  by  office- 
holders. Government  contractors  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  present  administration  policy 
of  buying  alien  and  domestic  Influence  with 
American  tax  money.    To  the  extent  of  my 
small  personal  influence  I  will  Join  with  those 
independents  who  will  work  among  the  up- 
standing American  elements  of  both  parties 
to  form  a  soundly  progressive  political  party. 
The    Civil   War   should   never   have  been 
fought.     Almost  a  century  has  passed  since 
it  started.    It  was  precipitated  by  a  minority 
of  hotheads  and  resulted  from  a  splitting 
up    of    parties.      Its    result    was    economic 
slavery  for  black  and  white  for  several  gen- 
erations.    If  that  war  had  not  been  fought 
slavery  could  not  have  lasted  20  years. 

When  Amerlcq.  ceases  to  have  In  its  popu- 
lation   a    majority    q^  sane,    patriotic    and 
soundly  progressive  people  this  country  will 
go  the  way  of  all  the  world  leaders.    It  won't 
do  for  the  outs  to  claim  all  the  virtues  and 
accuse  the  Ins  of  all  the  corruption  and  decay 
which  comes  from  too  long  terms  of  power. 
The  coalition  of  sound  Democrats  and  of 
sound  Republicans  that  exists  today  in  the 
House  and  Senate  furnishes  the  basis  for  a 
sound  political  party.    For  example,  George 
and  Russell  of  Georgia,  Wherry  and  Butler  of 
Nebraska,  are  able  men,  patriotic  and  Inde- 
pendent and  politically  as  well  as  personally 
honest.    Many  other  examples  could  be  cited. 
All  men  of  this  type  should  be  kept  In  office 
by    an    amalgamated    party.      Only   by   the 
coalition  and  organization  of  Independent 
men   of   both  parties  can   a   new  party  be 
brought  Into  existence.     Once  the  will  Is  ex- 
pressed by  enough  people  the  way  can  easily 
be  found. 


Our  America  at  war,  loaded  with  debt,  op- 
pressed by  \mprecedented  taxes,  threatened 
with  destructive  Inflation,  biirdened  with  a 
growing  executive  dictatorship,  can  no  longer 
afford  the  destruction  of  substance  and  Ub- 
erty  which  demagogs  and  Incompetents 
would  continue  to  heap  upon  It. 

Sotmd  Democrats,  sound  Republicans  and 
soimd  Independents  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  governed  by  splinter  parties  and  divided 
by  false  Issues  or  matters  of  no  moment. 

The  real  democracy  of  the  South,  and  of 
the  Nation  should  organize  and  seek  asso- 
ciation with  the  real  Republicans  of  the 
North.  And  the  real  Republicans  should  put 
aside  their  present  hope  of  a  partisan  victory 
and  aline  themselves  with  sound  Democrats 
for  the  sake,  not  of  political  office  but  of  the 
good  of  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
at  home  and  abroad  we  are  in  great  peril. 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolina,  because 
of  today's  action  by  Senator  Thttrmond. 
is  certain  to  be  much  In  the  political  news 
the  next  few  months  and  years.    Among 
the  addresses  I  delivered  in  the  South  in 
support  of  a  more  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful political  reallnement  in  this  coun- 
try were  two  before  conventions  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Bankers  Associa- 
tion.   In  the  second  of  these  speeches  de- 
livered in  Greenville,  S.C..  in  1956.  I  re- 
sumed and  reenforced  a  theme  which  I 
had  first  presented  to  those  bankers  sev- 
eral years  before.    Eventually,  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  Society  put  out 
in  booklet  form  the  text  of  that  address 
entitled  "The  Key  to  the  Future  of  Amer- 
ican Politics"  together  with  a  foreword 
by  then  Senator  John  Brlcker,  of  Ohio. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  address  appear  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

Under  the  subheading  of  "Five  Sug- 
gested Remedies,"  will  be  found  a  discus- 
sion on  political  reallnement— its  need 
and  its  realities— «s  the  picture  looked  to 
me  in  1956,  some  7  or  8  years  after  I  first 
picked  up  the  cudgels  in  support  of  such 
procedures. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ket  to  the  Future  of  American 
PoLrrics 
(By  Hon   Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mon- 
day, June  4,  1956) 

FOREWORD    BY    JOHN    W.    BRICKEE 

In  this  address  to  the  bankers  of  South 
Carolina  Senator  Mundt  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  political  reallUes  with  which  we  in 
public  life— m  both  parties— must  contend. 

Senator  Mundt  has  long  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  Ideological  divi- 
sions within  both  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican parties.  He  Is  convinced,  after 
long  and  careful  study,  that  the  only  prac- 
tical solution  of  this  fundamental  problem 
Is  a  political  reallnement  of  the  parties  and 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

This  speech  should  be  read  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  by  every  one  who  is  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

THE  KEY  to  THE  FXTTURE  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

(By  Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mon- 
day, June  4, 1956) 

Mr  Mtjndt.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  for  the  sec- 
ond time  the  State  convention  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Bankers  Association.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  OreenvlUe.  S.C. 
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th«me  was  that  it  la  fully  as 

that  American  biulneasmen  un- 

the  mechanics  of  politics  and  the 

political  engineering  as  It  Is  that 

understand  the  mechanics  of  business 

prodi  iction  or  the  science  of  economics. 

was  transcribed  from  the  radio 

by  the  radio  station  broadcast- 
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that  during  the  past  quarter  of 

of  world  history  there  have  been 

changes  made  than  in  any 

period  of  human  history,  and,  in 

.    none  of   the  changes   on  the 

scene  is  more  Important  than  this 

Incontrovertible  fact,  and  that 

years  ago  economics  was  the  con- 

of  our  political  life,  and  today 

become  the  controlling  factor 

life.    It  seems  to  me  that 

change  very  well  typifies 

the  problems  which  confront  us, 

well  challenges  our  ability  whether 

etenomists,  businessmen,  or  polltl- 

xy  and  find  a  way  to  correct  any 

which  may  have  eventuated  from 

;e  reversal  of  the  coin. 

early  1980*8  and  in  previous  eras 

in  history,  the  economic  tone  of 

In  large  part  determined  the  vot- 

of  our  citizens,  and  decided  the 

various  national  administrations. 

^ogans  about  the  full  dinner  pall; 

platforms,  and  campaign  promises. 

pronouncements  were   made 

\Hth   the  unemployment   statistics. 

V  1th  the  earning  power  of  citizens, 

p  rlmarlly  with  the  economic  sltua- 


I  think,  few  if  any  among  us.  will 
fact    that    the   Oovernment    has 
strong  and  Federal  spending  has 
Important  that  the  political  bias 
national   administrations  determine 
tone  of  our  Nation  and  the 
status  of   millions   of   Americans. 
1  hey  be  workers  or  farmers  or  busi- 
nessmen.    Not  all  change  in  my  opinion  is 
and.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  gone 
the  direction  of  gearing  our  pros- 
and   our   individual   financial 
the  political  philosophies  which 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress, 
to  an  era  in  which  the  operation 
principles    and    policies    once 
a  dominant  part  in  determining 
destiny,  however,  is  going  to 
substantial  shrinkage  in  the  power, 
and  In  the  regulations  of 
Government. 

today  is  enjoying  unprecedented 
We   hear  of  that  as  we  study 
report  of  virtually  every  suc- 
c^rporatlon  in   the  country.     Opti- 
the  tutiire  prevails  on  every  side, 
-tinted  conditions  have  developed 
fact  that  we  now  have  a  national 
it^atlon  which  commands  public  con- 
a  bipartisan  Congress  which  re- 
ownership    and    individual 
However,    in   any   era.   when   the 
stampedes  up  or  down  depend- 
the  readings  of  an  electric  cardlo- 
when  a  public  address  by  a  mem- 
President's  Cabinet  can  stimulate 
vast  industrial  expenditures,  there 
denial  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
m  era  where  political  behavior  has 
throttle  which  determines  the 
the  success  of  economic  expansion. 
I  lelng  true,  and  I  believe  It  to   be 
builnesamen,    including   bankers — in- 
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eluding,  may  I  say,  especially  bankers,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  economic 
community  rightfully  depends  on  bankers 
for  counsel  and  advice — businessmen  then, 
especially  bankers,  must  reexamine  their  po- 
litical prejudices  and  preferences  and  per- 
formances. I  think  the  same  is  true  of  labor 
whose  success  Is  tied  In  so  closely  with  the 
success  of  business,  but  I  am  speaking  here 
primarily  to  businessmen  who,  In  my  opin- 
ion, miut  become  as  well  versed  In  what  is 
good  for  them  politically  as  they  are  trained 
In  what  Is  good  for  their  Institutions  eco- 
nomically. 

"To  do  less  than  that  is  to  turn  over  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  enterprises  to  pow- 
er-seeking professional  politicians,  who  con- 
sider politics  solely  as  a  device  for  achieving 
office,  and  who  use  public  power  as  a  muci- 
laginous device  for  holding  them  In  their 
positions  of  prestige  and  lmix)rtance  as  long 
as  possible.  Those  tactics  have  destroyed 
the  economic  strength  and  the  political  au- 
thority of  many  of  our  Western  democracies 
who  lees  than  20  years  ago  were  compara- 
tively strong  and  stable.  Those  tactics,  In 
my  opinion,  can  devitalize  America  as  well. 
and  unless  we  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
political  machines  as  we  do  the  machines  or 
commerce  that  we  use  in  our  offices  and  In 
our  factories,  it  can  very  easily  happen  In 
this  great  country  that  we  call  America. 

"Increasingly  the  strong  arm  of  Govern- 
ment is  moving  Into  your  shops.  Into  your 
offices.  Into  your  every  economic  determina- 
tion, and  that  my  good  friends,  brings  me  to 
the  theme  which  I  desire  to  talk  about. 
With  that  historic  backdrop  I  thluk  that  I 
should  discuss  with  you  the  machinery  and 
the  mechanics  of  politics  as  I  have  come  to 
understand  them  after  some  20  years  de- 
voted to  a  study  and  analysis  of  them  from 
the  Inside,  following,  as  the  chairman  has 
said,  10  years  of  study  of  tliem  from  the  out- 
side when  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  college 
youngsters  about  the  basic  tenets  of  Amer- 
ica. Because  of  that,  I  appreciate  this  invi- 
tation even  more  to  come  down  Into  the 
Deep  South  to  think  out  loud  with  you  for 
a  while  about  some  of  these  conclusions  or 
conjectures  which  I  have,  because  I  know 
that  here  I  have  always  received  respectful 
and  responsible  attention  to  the  analysis. 

"As  Dixie  goes,  so  goes  the  world 
"I  come  here  not  necessarily  with  any  de- 
sire whatever  to  seek  approval  or  acceptance 
of  the  suggestions  that  I  made,  but  I  always 
have  the  right  to  hope,  and  sometimes  my 
hope  Is  encouraged  by  some  of  the  perform- 
ances of  recent  history.  I  come  here,  how- 
ever, primarily  to  discuss  with  you  as  honest- 
ly and  as  frankly  and  as  faithfully  as  I  can 
what  I  think  is  happening  to  America  and 
what  I  think  primarily  can  be  changed  in 
America  only  by  the  behavior  politically  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

"But  I  have  a  prevailing  feeling  which  has 
continued  to  evolve  to  greater  and  greater 
clarity  and  greater  and  greater  emphasis.  I 
have  a  prevailing  conviction  that  what  hap- 
pens In  Dixie  in  the  next  10  years  Is  going 
to  determine  definitely  what  happens  to 
America  in  the  next  100.  And  this  I  also 
believe — that  what  happens  In  America  in 
the  next  few  years  Is  going  pretty  clearly  to 
determine  what  happens  around  the  globe, 
because  so  many  little  people  In  smaller 
countries  or  less-developed  areas  are  watch- 
ing this  great  clash  of  the  Ideolosries.  hoping 
that  our  system  will  prevail,  but  fearful  that 
It  won't;  so  I  think  that  our  capacity  to  make 
America  work  well  is  going  to  go  a  long  way 
to  determine  what  happens  in  other  coun- 
tries of  this  great  world  of  ours. 

"I.  therefore,  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  importajit  people  in  the  most  Impor- 
tant area  of  the  world,  because  what  you  do 
or  fall  to  do,  I  believe,  is  going  to  determine 
the  fate  of  humanity  in  the  century  just 
ahead.     No  other  great  area  of  the  country 
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or.  of  the  world,  by  its  own  free  choice  h.. 
such  an   opportunity,   and  with  It    in 
opinion,  such  a  tremendous  responsibiuty"'^ 
"The  curse  of  modem  govtrnment 

"I  think  the  curse  of  modem  govemm^rt 
around  the  world  Is  the  fact  t^tl^J^ 
and  continuously  and  perniciously  it  halwl 
constantly  expanding  the  pow*r  of  its  fnnZ? 
tlonarles  in  the  capital  cities  of  each  coub^ 
of  the  world.  Without  exception  in  ttl 
countries  of  Importance,  the  power  of  neort! 
m  political  jobs  like  mine  and  in  the  ex^ 
tlve  department,  and  in  the  judlclarv  ^li 
in  the  central  cities  of  the  land  has'w 
expanding  steadily  over  the  fuactlona  of  ne^ 
pie  in  private  Jobs  like  yours.  It  has  brourtt 
disaster  and  war  and  imhappiness  to  lun 
segments  of  the  world.  It  has  broughtto 
Britain  almost  a  collapse  of  its  economic 
solvency.  We  In  the  United  States  have  re- 
slsted  this  global  trend  more  successfully 
than  others,  but  few  among  us  will  argue 
that  we  have  resisted  It  completely  or  enough 

"We  have  gone  downward  on  the  sai&e 
train,  down  the  same  hill;  oxir  brakes  have 
held  us  back  a  little,  but  not  ^nough  to  pro- 
tect our  economic  and  political  safety  i 
believe,  and  I  may  have  said  this  when  I 
was  here  before,  that  future  historians  writ- 
ing about  the  America  of  the  thirties  and 
the  forties  and  the  fifties,  and  future  histortee 
written  about  the  pages  of  America  which 
are  yet  unknown,  looking  for  a  point  of  de- 
parture.  looking  for  a  place  In  which  to  put 
a  thtmibtack  marking  the  time  and  the  date 
and  the  ho\ir  and  the  place  where  America 
changed  from  a  complete  and  faithful  fol- 
lowing of  certain  economic,  social,  and  polltt- 
cal  concepts  to  something  strangely  and  dan- 
gerously different,  are  going  to  find  that  place 
and  mark  that  hour  as  the  occasion  of  the 
great  national  convention  of  the  strong  and 
great  Democratic  Party,  to  which  you  belong, 
which  was  held  in  convention  assembled  in 
the  year  1936.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

"I  think  they  will  mark  that  development 
In  1936  as  they  study  what  has  been  hap- 
pening In  America  to  such  universally  ac- 
cepted American  institutions  and  practice*, 
for  example,  as  private  ownership,  aa  our 
reward  of  merit  system,  as  the  great  Ameri- 
can concept  of  giving  individual  InltlatlTe 
unlimited  opportunity  to  expand,  or  the 
great  American  and  uniquely  American  con- 
cept of  States  rights  and  the  feeling  that  in 
this  Commonwealth  of  States,  which  makei 
up  the  Republic  known  as  the  United  Statee 
of  America.  States  have  functions  and  State* 
have  privileges  and  States  have  rights,  along 
with  maintaining  a  meaningful,  significant, 
effective  two-party  system  with  adequate 
political  machinery  to  make  it  operate. 

"As  they  inquire  as  to  why  America, 
blessed  with  all  of  those  things  preceding 
the  thirties,  has  suddenly  begun  a  concen- 
trated attack  upon  them,  all  trying  to  devi- 
talize and  trying  to  stultify  them,  trying  at 
times  to  destroy  them,  they  will  also  have  to 
analyze  what  developments  followed  your 
actions  in  that  convention.  Why  did  it  hap- 
pen to  us?  No  other  foreign  country  ha» 
adopted  a  formula  of  econonilc  or  political 
behavior  even  remotely  approximating  the 
successes  we  had  achieved.  We  had  lived 
well  and  had  gone  forward  with  great  rapid- 
ity regardless  of  whether  your  party  or  mine 
was  In  power  in  the  White  House.  Under 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  In  C!on- 
gress  or  in  the  White  House,  America  had 
gone  ahead.  We  had  become  the  envy  of  the 
world,  the  only  country  compelled  to  erect 
immigration  barriers  to  be  safe  from  being 
fiooded  out  by  all  the  rest  of  humanity  that 
wanted  to  locate  here  so  that  they  could 
enjoy  private  ownership,  to  locate  here  » 
they  could  enjoy  the  reward  of  merit  systan. 
to  locate  here  so  that  they  could  give  their 
Individual  initlatitve  a  chance  to  ezpaod.  to 
locate  here  where  they  could  uniquely  be- 
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^ui«m  of  a  state  which  had  some 
**^*.ndTKOvernor  and  a  supreme  court 
»*«•»*•  Jnrli  and  some  customs  and  some 
'^  •^iL^ST  ^m  every  other  land  they 
^•"  ^  l^f  locate  here  because  we  had  a  two- 
•^***  Jm  We  had  a  political  machine 
P^nSSS'  mechanics  which  made  every 
•^  f  ^gave  every  individual  a  right  to 
T  niSlne  his  own  destiny.     Why  are 

5»anSd» happen  and  where? 

«.  turning  point  in  American  political 
*  behavior 
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.^torlans  wUl  liave  to  answer  that.     I 
»„,^  M  I  said,  that  they  are  going  to  pick 
^r^'la"   that  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
SLSTtlc  convention  of  1936  a^  the  hour, 
°^?hVchanKe  of  your  convention  rules  as 
JfJ^^^when  the  South  was  reluctantly 
i^^uSto  abandon  the  two-thirds  rule. 
?f^2  with  far  a  less  degree  of  reluctance.  I 
I,  lure    than  you  would  have  shown  had 
TOU  kno^^m  as  clearly  then  what  was  going 
S  happen  as  we  all  know  now.     In  aU   of 
!^i7  when  the  South  was  compelled  to  aban- 
Sn'the  two-thirds  rule  In  Democratic  con- 
ations, and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
vm^t  rule,  which  was  a  Siamese  twin  com- 
inlon  of  the   two-thirds   rule,   we   set    in 
Sneratlon  political  machinery  which  has  In- 
deed  completely    our    ensuing    develop- 
S.      The    spirit    of    America    has    not 
Znged;  our  basic  goals  have  not  changed; 
ouTobjectlves  have  not  changed;  but  some- 
Zng  has  happened  to  the  politics  and  the 
machinery  of   self-government   in   this  be- 
loved Republic  of  ours. 

"This  whole  thing  we  call  politics— or  the 
mechanics  of  self-government.  Thus.  It  Is 
Dolltical  engineering  and  the  machinery  of 
ioUttcs  which  has  changed  your  lives  and 
Sine  and  which  has  altered  tremendously  all 
nredlctions  for  our  future.  By  projecting 
forward  the  trends  of  the  past  20  years  we 
can  rather  accurately  predict  what  lies  ahead 
for  all  of  us  unless  some  sharp  and  perma- 
nent political  changes  are  made  by  you  good 
folks  of  the  Old  South.  We  can  now  en- 
vision how  political  developments  determine 
all  human  behavior  and  what  you  do  or  faU 
to  do  down  here  different  from  what  hafi 
been  your  prevailing  political  behavior  will 
caU  the  tune  for  all  Americans. 

"It  isn't  onlv  upon  your  traditional  Demo- 
cratic Party   that  the  break  with  the   past 
which  took  place  at  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Convention  of  1936  had  a  prophetic  and 
determining  impact.     Actually  that  change 
in  your  convention  rules  had  indirectly  but 
definitely  almost   as   Important  and  lasting 
an  effect   upon    our   Republican   Party.     In 
a  great  two-party  country  like  ours,  the  be- 
havior and  bias  of  one  of  our  parties  always 
tends  to  influence  the  behavior  and  bias  of 
the  other.    Anything  which  succeeds  steadily 
for  the  one  Is  certain  to  be  emulated  by  the 
other.    Anything  that  brings  defeat  to  the 
one  is  likewise  avoided  by  the  other.    Thus, 
our  two  parties  learn  from  each  other,  jxist 
as  they   tend   to   Imitate   and   approximate 
each  other  at  regular  Intervals. 

"When  for  a  long  time — a  sorrowful  and 
mighty  expensive  long  time.  I  might  say — 
campaign  and  convention  tectlcs  which  were 
designed  to  appeal  to  mass  voters  In  big  blocs 
(especially  In  our  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
North)  brought  stupendous  and  steady 
majorities  to  the  Democratic  or  the  New 
Deal  Party,  it  was  understandable  and  in- 
eviuble  that  my  Republican  Party  started 
emulating  some  of  those  tactics.  We  started 
directing  our  appeals  to  those  same  bloc 
voters.  Since,  in  the  main,  the  interests  and 
ideals  of  the  South  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  CIO-PAC.  or  those  of  Americans 
trr  Democratic  Action,  or  those  of  the  "ban- 
ana-bunch" type  of  voters  who  group  them- 
selves in  ethnic,  vocational,  left-wing,  or 
other  press\ire  groups,  it  appeared  for  a  time 
that  the  fine  folks  of  the  Old  South  were  to 


be  left  out  of  the  picture  altogether  when 
it  came  to  determining  the  poUtical  policies 
of  either  major  party.  You  were  on  the 
way  to  becoming  the  wwld's  largest  group 
of  enfranchUed  citizens  whose  voices  were 
ignored  in  the  making  of  party  policy  and 
In  the  selection  of  party  candidates  and 
whose  votes  were  considered  so  safely  in  the 
bag  that  neither  party  paid  you  any  heed. 

"Then  came  1948,  when  four  courageous 
States  of  Dixie  signaled  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  they  had  had  enojigh.  No 
longer  were  they  willing  to  be  tied  tight  in 
the  back  seat  to  be  taken  for  a  ride  in  a 
political  automobUe  which  they  were  never 
permitted  to  steer. 

"And  then  came  1952.  I  somethnes  feel 
that  the  Divine  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
realizing  that  America  is  His  last  chance 
to  make  decency  prevail,  to  make  freedom 
function,  and  to  give  law-obeying  citizens 
a  civilization  which  they  themselves  can 
regulate  and  control  decides  at  times  to  step 
in  to  help  us  aU  set  America  right.  Recog- 
nizing, for  example,  that  if  peace  and  self- 
government  collapse  here,  they  will  have 
failed  all  over,  perhaps  He  moves  in  Just 
15  minutes  before  it  is  altogether  too  late 
in  order  to  give  Americans  and  America  an- 
other chance. 

"In  all  events,  came  1952,  and  an  unantici- 
pated,   and    unexpected    development    took 
place.    Americans,  pretty  much  without  any 
party  designation  whatsoever,  tvirned  to  a 
great  American  leader  in  a  military  sense, 
who  himself  had  no   political  designations 
whatsoever,  and  both  parties  sought  to  secure 
Dwlght  Elsenhower   aa  their  candidate  for 
president.    My  party  happened  to  succeed.    I 
don't  suppose  he  would  have  been  a  different 
individual  had  your  party  succeeded.     In  all 
events,  pretty  much  by  acclamation,  joined 
In.  I  am  proud  to  say.  by  five  great  southern 
Democratic  States  and  encouraged  by  the  rest 
of  them,  the  country  tvirned  to  someone  out- 
side of  political  life,  and  said.  'Mr.  Elsen- 
hower, you  take  over  and  be  President  of  the 
country.' 

"America  now  has  a  second  chance-^provided 
Dixie  leads  the  way 
"That  has  given  us  a  breathing  spell;  that 
has  given  \is  a  chance  for  a  second  look.    It 
has  not,  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  have, 
solved  completely  all  of  the  problems  and 
challenges   that   we    were   confronted   with. 
It  ha£  not  altered  what,  in  my  opinion    is 
positively  going  to  eventuate  as  a  result  of 
what  happened  In  that  Democratic  conven- 
tion or  even  what  happened  to  my  party  as 
a  result  of  that  convention;  It  has  not  altered 
what  Is  going  to  lie  ahead  once  the  Elsen- 
hower era  Is  over.    I  very  frank  y  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  for  a  long  time  after  the 
President's  unfortunate  heart  attack  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  become  a  candidate  for 
office.    I  worried  about  that,  because  this  I 
believe:   Once  Ike  is  no  longer  a  candidate, 
America  is  going  to  face  a  ^^°'^'^°^ ^f^^°l 
on  basic  principles,  the  verdict  on  which  is 
going  to  dominate  the  lives  of  all  of  ^s  Jor  ^« 
rest   of  our   existence.     I   expected  that  to 

come  in  1956.  ...   .^  *   ,oc« 

"I  consequently  worried  about  that  1956 
decision,    because    I    knew    America    wasn  t 
ready  from  the  standpoint  of  politica    engi- 
neering to  make  that  verdict  honestly  and 
effectively  and  on  basic  principles  devoid  of 
anSquated  partisan  prejudices.    We  are  not 
yet  ready  to  avoid  old  political  affinitl^  or  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  cloudy  luzzlness  in  our 
elective  machinery   which   makes   "   Pretty 
w^l    impossible    today    for    right-thinking 
people  m  America  to  unite  on  a  basic  i^ue, 
regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  live  geo- 
graphically or  how  they  happen  to  be  regls- 
f^Jd  politically,    unless  we  can  dfeloP  the 
necessary  political  machinery  to  do  that.  I 
^  Kctog  to  tell  you  before  this  address  is 
Ter  wSo  is  going  to  write  the  ticket  for 
Uncle  Sam.  and  you  aren't  going  to  like  the 


ticket,  and  neither  am  I.  You  aren't  going  to 
have  anything  to  do  about  writing  the  ticket, 
and  neither  am  I.  unless  down  here  jcfo. 
people  rise  up  to  one  of  the  ^eatest  ^isO- 
lengee  our  clvUization  ever  had  and  uttll» 
the  essential  techniques  of  sound  poUtlcaJ 
engineering  to  help  write  the  right  kind  of 
Ucket  for  the  country  and  the  world. 

"I  know  you  are  not  ready  for  tliat  In 
1956.  and  that's  one  reason  I  am  so  glad  that 
Ike's  heart  has  restored  itself  to  the  point 
where  he  can  run  again  and  thus  give 
America  until  1960  to  develop  the  n«»~af7 
political  changes  to  preserve  our  cherished 

"Some  of  you  will  like  what  I  am  going 
to  say  now.  and  some  of  you  will  dislike  it. 
but  I  tell  it  to  you  as  an  observation  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fact:  I  think  that  if  that  heart 
holds  up.  as  I  believe  it  will,  our  present 
President  is  going  to  be  reelected  for  a  second 
term  I  think  our  breathing  speU.  which 
looked  like  it  was  going  to  be  cut  short  by 
4  years,  which  wovUdn't  have  given  us  much 
time  for  political  engineering,  is  going  to  get 
a  second  breath,  and  that  we  will  now  have 
until  1960  to  get  ready  for  the  showdown 
Issues. 

"I  think  this  breathtog  spell,  this  era  of 
moderation,  this  middle-of-the-road  con- 
solidation of  our  position,  this  resistance  to 
fvirther  movements  in  the  direction  of  social- 
ism will  carry  on  under  Elsenhower's  lead- 
ership until  1960.  If  It  does,  the  question 
Is,  "Will  we  be  ready  then  to  answer  the 
five  prodigious  questions  you  and  I  are  going 
to  have  to  answer  then  and  could  conceivably 
be  called  upon  to  answer  even  as  soon  as 
next  November?" 


"Five  basic  issues  facing  u«  nxno — or  in  1960 
"The  first  question  is,  'How  big  would  you 
like   to   have   the  Federal  Government  be- 
come''     We  have  two  opinions  in  this  coun- 
try      I    don't    discredit    or    disparage    the 
patriotism  of  those  who  hold,  as  many  do. 
that  the  Federal   Government  should  grow 
on  continuously.     That  20  years  from  now 
State   governors   should   not  have  any   Im- 
portance whatsoever,  except  to  perform  cere- 
monial functions  like  a  British  king.    State 
legislatures   even  less.     People   are   entitled 
to  that  opinion.     The  British  have  had  a 
unitary   system    of    government   without    a 
breakdown    into    states    rights,    and    states 
capitals,    and    states   functions   for    a    long 
while     The  British  are  a  remarkable  people. 
I  have  visited  there  many  times.     I  respect 
their  indefatlgablllty  and  their  courage  and 
what  they  are  able  to  do  In  their  Island  king- 
dom    So  few  of  them  have  affected  the  lives 
of  so  many.    But  that  is  something  you  have 
got   to   decide— how  big  do   you  want  our 
Federal  Government  to  grow?     Ill  ma^e  a 
guess  with  you.    I  know  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  better  than  I  know  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  that 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  say.    Our  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  has  ah-eady  gotten  too  big, 
we  want  It  smaller.'     I  think  you  also  be- 
lieve that;  I  don't  know;  but  If  you  believe 
that.  I  submit  to  you  that  we  don't  have  the 
political  machinery  today  with  which  you  can 
effectively   and   easily   Join   up   with   South 
Dakotans  who  believe  like  you.    We've  got  to 
cut  down  the  size  and  the  interference  and 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government.    But 
still  we  lack  effective  political  machinery  for 
deciding  the  question  in  comformlty  ^th 
our  convictions.    If  we  decide  that  we  want 
the  Government  bigger  than  it  is.  that's  a 
permanent  decision,  because  once   you  so- 
cialize  an  industry.  It  can  be  PO''"  «'  it 
could  be  banklng-and  It's  Ukely  to  be  bank- 
ine's  big  sister,  the  insurance  Industry  be- 
fore it  actuaUy  is  banklng-once  you  na- 
tionalize a  big  industry.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
denationalize  It.  to  get  it  back  to  private 
owners.     So  remember,  we  are  phiylng  for 
k^s.    we  are  making  a  verdict  for  whl^ 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  mistrial  and  a  sec- 
ond chance,  and  in  my  opinion  we  are  not 
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existing 
Ipnycrfully 
U  tcAng  to 
get  ready  tot 
IMO. 

"Second 
Federal 
people  In  Uili 
aay  they  can 
much  as  you 
to  ourselves. 
the  budget? 
for  everybodj , 
ways  get  It 
question 
economics. 
Imow  they  < 
Is  anathema 
I  studied  In 
nomic 
know  my 
q>rees  out  In 
are  spending 
I  think  you 
there  Isn't 
machinery 
world  today 
permit  the 
the  people 
election  to 


that  verdict  properly  with  our 

political  allnements.     That  Is  why 

{Ive  thanks  for  Elsenhower,  who 

gfve  us  time,  In  my  opinion,  to 

this  big  Important  decision  In 


qi  estlon : 


Oovi  mment 


fr  )m 


ther 


conceits 
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ai  y 


J>ln 


]OU 


Ulnga. 


th;nk, 


should 


cou  itry. 


b<lleve 


Insiu  uice 
thit 
thit 


economy,  or 
or  a  Presldenjt 
ally  and  who 

"Third  big 
Government 
know  what 
big  segment 
the  power 
the  Federal 
talnly  believe 
own  some 
It  should  nuL 
and  our  post 
lleve  you 
South  Dakota 
emment 
giant  eompe 
over  the 
believe,  and 
kota  too, 
shouldn't  ge 
or  the 
business, 
medicine, 
ment  radio, 
railroads,    wi 
newspapers, 
who  believe 
In  Congress 
decide    this 
thought. 
decide  It  In 
have 

go  back  to 
where  they 
voters  the 
Issue.    In 
a  fact 
In   the 
start   pro: 
promising  In 
come  an 
a  chance  to 
American  wa^ 

"How  muc  1 
and  c^wrate? 

"I 
of  the  Unlteb 
was    a   slmpfe 
thought  It 
mously.    I 
18   years   In 
amendment 
The  Presideiit 
up  a  request 
request.     He 
that  there 
enterprises  li 
Is 
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1  156. 
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'How  much  should  the 
cost?'    There  are  good 
coxintry,  patriotic  people,  who 
settle  this  question:  'Spend  as 
can.    We  only  owe  the  money 
Why   worry  about  balancing 
Spend   for   everything,   8i>end 
spend  all  the  time,  you  can  al- 
the  people  in  taxes.'     I  don't 
patriotism.     I  question  their 
deplore    their    Judgment.    I 
preaching  something  which 
o  the  economic  concepts  which 
college;  repugnant  to  the  eco- 
whlch  my  people  believe.    I 
don't  like  these  spending 
South  Dakota.     They  think  we 
too  much  now.    I  think  so  too. 
think  so  too.  but  if  you  do, 
generally  acceptable  political 
this  greatest  coimtry  in  the 
vhlch  will  easily  and  effectively 
>eople  In  South   Carolina  and 
South  Dakota  in  a  national 
forces  to  strike  a  blow  for 
o  team  up  In  voting  for  a  party 
pledged  to  perform  economic - 
will  be  fflthful  to  that  pledge. 
leclslon:  'How  much  should  the 
own    and    operate?'     Z    don't 
bellev^.    I  know  there  is  a 
it  the  South  that  believes  that 
should  be  turned  over  to 
(^vemment.    Maybe  so.     I  cer- 
the  Federal  Qovemment  should 
Most  of  VM  siirely  agree 
the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force, 
offices,  but  I  think,  and  I  be- 
and  I  know  the  people  of 
think  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
cease  expanding  out  as  a 
Itor  to  private  enterprises  all 
I  believe  that  you  and  I 
know  the  people  of  South  Da- 
the  Federal   Gtovernment 
into  the  automobile  business, 
business,  or  the  banking 
we  shouldn't  have  socialized 
we  shoxildn't  have  Govem- 
we  shouldn't  have  Government 
shouldn't    have    Government 
Now  there  are  good  Americans 
otherwise.    Some  of  them  are 
low.     We  are  going  to  have  to 
basic     issue    pretty    soon.    I 
we  were  going  to  have  to 
With  Ike  a  candidate,  well 
time,  but  in  1960  when  we 
lidding  for  the  bunches  of  votes 
,  and  have  to  promise  the  bloc 
they  want.  It  will  be  an 
it  could  vinhappily  become 
ever  having  become  an  issue 
because   if   both    parties 
g  what   yoxir  one  party  was 
the  forties,  these  things  can  be- 
without  your  ever  having 
vote  upon  them  in  the  good 


should  the  Government  own 


w:>iild 

nifver 


d  a  year  ago  in  the   Senate 

States  an  amendment  which 

amendment,    I    thought.     I 

go  through  almost  unanl- 

had  been  as  discouraged  in 

Washington    as    the   day    my 

ivas  defeated  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

of  the  United  States  had  sent 

to  Congress.     It  was  a  simple 

said  that  we  have  discovered 

over  2,500  different  private 

which  the  Federal  Government 

engaged.     That  yoxor  Gov- 
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emment  and  mine  wajs  operating  50  coffee - 
roasting  plants,  a  bunch  of  pop-bottling 
works,  2  or  3  barbed  wire  factories,  some 
paint  factcn-les,  some  clothing  factories,  scone 
fiimltiire  factories,  all  under  the  guise  of 
supplying  things  for  the  armed  services,  or 
of  making  them  more  economical  for  our 
giveaway  programs  of  foreign  aid,  whatever 
they  were.  I  was  aghast  when  I  saw  the 
President's  report.  He  asked  for  permission 
to  sell  them  back  to  you.  the  private  citi- 
zens of  America.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  so  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Appropriation  Act  im- 
plementing the  President's  request.  Let's 
give  the  President  the  power  to  divest  him- 
self, and  the  Federal  Government  of  all  the 
socialistic  enterprises  not  essential  to  our 
national  defense  or  ovir  national  economy, 
I  stated  in  support  of  my  amendment.  In 
a  rollcall  vote,  the  VS.  Senate,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1965,  defeated  that  Emaendment. 
Why  did  they  defeat  it? 

"Some  good,  sturdy,  strong  private  en- 
terprise Senators  voted  "No"  because  It  hap- 
pened that  one  or  more  of  those  particular 
industries  were  located  in  their  communi- 
ties or  in  their  States,  and  the  realities  of 
practical  ixjlltics  Induced  them  to  vote  that 
way.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  Anally  got 
an  amended  version  of  my  proposal  through 
which  said  that  unless  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Itself  resisted  by  resolution  any 
divestments  of  econoriilc  enterprises  by  the 
President,  he  could  go  forward  with  the  pro- 
gram. So,  through  that  hurdle  and  through 
that  screen,  he  has  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
some  500  of  the  2,500.  Two  thousand  of 
them  still  are  run  by  you  and  me  as  col- 
lective entrepreneurs  under  a  system  as  com- 
pletely socialistic  as  anything  the  "B  and  K 
boys"  of  modern  Russia  could  possibly  con- 
ceive, because  there  isn't  anything  more 
totalitarian  than  the  complete  government 
ownership  of  an  industry,  whether  you  do  it 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  whether  you 
do  It  under  the  hammer  and  the  sickle.  If 
the  politicians  run  it,  they  run  It,  smd  it 
is  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy if  competition  is  at  all  permitted.  Any- 
how, a  decision  on  how  much  further  Amer- 
ica should  move  toward  national  socialism 
is  one  which  we  shall  have  to  make  In  1960. 

"The  fourth  decision:  How  much  author- 
ity should  government  exercise  as  a  device 
for  Influencing  our  individual  lives?  How 
much  authority  do  you  want  to  give  to  us 
In  Washington,  to  determine  how  you  live, 
what  you  can  and  cannot  do,  into  what 
businesses  you  can  or  cannot  go,  what  hours 
your  laborers  can  work  and  what  you  might 
pay  them,  what  you  can  raise  on  your  fEirms 
and  plantations  and  what  you  cannot  raise, 
the  social  mores  of  your  community,  who 
can  and  cannot  attend  church  with  you,  or 
go  to  school  with  you,  or  work  with  you — 
these  are  the  matters  to  be  decided  by  voters 
In  forthcoming  national    elections. 

"Some  very  fine  friends  of  mine  in  Con- 
gress believe  that  people  like  you  and  people 
like  me  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  ethical  or 
decent  or  chivalrous,  or  Christian  or  honest 
in  our  behavior,  so  that  you  have  to  give 
to  politicians  down  In  Washington  custody 
over  the  collective  goodness  of  the  country 
and  let  them  project  It  out  from  their  an- 
gelic countenances  by  the  political  power  of 
unimpeded  centralized  government.  I  do 
not  believe  that.  I  don't  denounce  them  for 
their  beliefs.  I  simply  say  that  I,  myself, 
dissent  from  their  conclusions.  I  think  the 
people  who  elect  the  politicians  are  certainly 
as  good  as  the  politicians  they  elect,  and 
that  the  collective  Judgment  of  our  people 
is  always  better  than  the  individual  Judg- 
ment of  anybody  they  elect.  Consequently, 
if  we  retain  for  ourselves  some  of  the  rights 
of  decision,  we  vest  those  determinations  In 
a  better  spot  than  If  we  turn  them  all  over 
to  politicians  and  the  Federal  Government. 


September  17 

"This  is  an  issue  to  be  decided,  if  not  i- 
1966.  most  certainly  In  1980  Tou  kn 
what  is  going  to  happen  In  1960  as  weli^IT 
You  don't  have  to  have  spent  30  yesriVturt. 
ing  the  political  behavior  of  the  great  ^' 
of  this  coimtry  to  know  that  in  i960  u!! 
great  bid  is  going  to  be  to  the  kroun.^ 
voters  in  the  big  towns  who  want  to  d« 
certain  things  In  America,  and  who  say  if  ,«» 
agree  to  do  them,  'our  millions  of  neom, 
will  vote  your  way.'  So  if  one  party  p3 
Ises  it,  as  your  Democratic  or  New  Deaj 
Party  is  most  likely  to  promise  It  on  the 
basis  of  historic  record,  the  other  partv  u 
going  to  be  compelled  to  promise  It  or  h. 
defeated.  °* 

"Either  eventuality  would  be  almost 
equally  calamitoxis  insofar  as  resisting  the 
expansion  of  political  and  economic  power 
in  Washington  is  concerned.  Oiu-  political 
machinery  isn't  in  order  today  so  that  those 
who  resist  these  trends  in  the, South  can 
Join  their  forces  to  those  in  the  North  resist- 
ing them.  Divided  as  we  are  by  antiquated 
and  meaningless  political  labels  and  legends 
we  cannot  win.  This  is  another  reason  I  am 
happy  that  things  are  happening  as  they 
are  in  1956.  We  need  at  least  until  I960  to 
develop  some  new  political  machinery. 

"The  fifth  big  decision  that  we  have  got 
to  make:  'How  far  should  the  Government 
go  to  take  us  into  the  functions  of  the  wel- 
fare state?'  We  all  recognize  our  Joint  re- 
sponsibility to  people  who  are  injured,  dis- 
abled.  too  old,  improvident,  blind,  diseased. 
How  far  do  we  want  to  go?  How  far  is  it 
necessary  to  turn  over  to  Federal  politicians 
in  the  Capital  City  the  operation  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  health-insurance  programs; 
our  clinics  and  our  local  relief  activities? 
How  far  must  the  old  cash  and  charity  that 
used  to  permeate  the  heart  of  most  Ameri- 
cans be  collectivized  in  the  office  of  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  down  in  Washington?  We  are 
not  going  to  go  back.  We  are  not  going  to 
abandon  what  has  been  started  I  said  ear- 
lier that  it  Is  difficult  to  desocialize.  It's 
mighty  hard  to  take  away  from  somebody 
something  he  has  been  getting.  Each  Con- 
gress, though,  each  national  convention,  each 
presidential  candidate  is  beleaguered  by  those 
who  constantly  say,  'We  want  more.'  We 
are  going  to  have  to  decide  where  we  draw 
the  line,  or  do  we  draw  the  line;  do  we  fol- 
low the  example  of  Great  Britain?  I  like 
it  like  they  put  it  down  on  paper  that  hot 
sticky  summer  down  in  Philadelphia's  Inde- 
pendence Hall  so  long  ago  when  our  wise, 
far-sighted  constitutional  forefathers  knew 
what  was  likely  to  happen  if  they  brought 
forward  on  this  continent  a  new  Nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  the  tnen  emd 
women  living  there  could  rule  themselves, 
when  they  wrote  It  in  the  preamble  of  our 
great  Constitution. 

"At  Philadelphia  they  said  the  function  of 
this  new  Government  is  going  to  be  In  part 
to  provide  the  national  defense.  To  be  free, 
we  must  be  seciu'e.  To  be  secure,  we  must 
have  a  common  national  defense.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  pro- 
vide it,  to  tax  the  people  for  the  arms  that 
they  need,  to  conscript  the  soldiers  If  we 
need  them  for  a  war,  to  win  a  war  If  we  get 
in,  to  protect  ourselves,  to  maintain  peace  if 
we  can  do  it.  We  must  be  strong.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  provide 
that  defense.  Our  constitutional  forefathers 
made  that  clear. 

"People  were  thinking  about  general  wel- 
fare in  thoee  days  also.  The  next  clause  in 
the  preamble  of  our  Constitution  is  an  In- 
teresting one.  Interesting  because  of  the 
language  that  they  used.  They  talked  about 
general  welfare.  They  had  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  provide 
the  national  defense.  What  about  the  gen- 
eral welfare?  Note  well  the  word  that  they 
used.  To  provide  the  national  defense  and 
to   promote — and   to  promote — the  general 
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,**«  What  a  difference.  Thafs  the 
^'i?S^'«.  isn't  it.  between  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
•flSSl  States  of  America?  It's  the  dlf- 
*^^?^tween  Hitler's  Germany  and  us. 
*f^h«  difference  between  the  welfare  state 
"'d^lf ire  assistance  In  this  country  It 
*°  ,H^  the  difference  between  two  political 
""^e^  It  could  be  an  issue  that  we  are 
P^  to  decide  in  1956  or  1960.  Do  you  want 
fririt  that  way?  Does  that  make  sense? 
™d  it  work  out  all  right  to  have  a  great  big 
S^ubllc  like  this  which  provided  the  na- 
^!^  defense  and  promoted  the  general  wel- 
Jl^nSe  jobs  available,  made  it  easier  for 
^^iHo  secure  general  welfare,  did  what  it 
S^d  to  promote  it  without  adopting  a  pa- 
Jf^allstlc  government  so  that  everybody 
^faJtened  to  the  Federal  pact?  We  are 
!Xg  to  make  that  decUlon  In  this  country 
^t  later  than  1960.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
^At  ready  to  do  It  today  because  of  our  po- 
uScal  machinery.  And.  in  my  opinion  also, 
our  American  experiment  not  only  worked 
ont  aU  right,  but  it  has  provided  living 
standards  for  all  elements  which  are  the  goal 
and  envy  of  the  entire  world. 

"I  have  said  all  this  on  an  assumption  that 
may  be  false  and  wrong  or  right  and  proper; 
namely,  that  South  Carolinians,  along  with 
South  Dakotans,  will  be  on  the  side  of  limited 
powers  of  Government  on  these  five  major 
Sscisions.  If  I'm  wrong,  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about,  except  that  you  have  had  to 
listen  to  a  speech  of  no  particular  Interest 
to  you;  but  if  I'm  right,  and  you  want  what 
we  want,  you  have  some  mighty  serious 
thinking  to  do  on  a  plane  so  much  higher 
than  partisan  politics  that  it  Isn't  even  In 
the  same  range  of  atmospherical  statistics. 
We  have  got  some  political  engineering  to  do 
If  you  agree  with  my  assumption.  Let  me 
suggest  five  things  that  might  be  done  now, 
or  that  we  can  start  to  do  now,  to  save  us 
from  the  great  big  controlling  bloc  of  votes 
and  the  socialistic  trends  that  I  am  going  to 
mention  soon. 

"Five  suggested   remedies 

"In  the  first  place,  we  might  develop  the 
kind  of  political  reallnement  that  I  was  talk- 
ing about  when  I  spoke  to  you  In  Charleston 
some  years  ago.  Getting  the  right  thinking 
people  of  the  country — let's  not  say  that — 
let's  be  completely  fair — getting  the  people 
who  think  alike  In  this  country  and  who 
think  conservatively  and  in  terms  of  a  modi- 
fication and  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Government,  getting  them  into  some 
kind  of  political  party  or  political  apparatus 
or  political  association  or  iwlitlcal  Instru- 
mentalities so  that  they  can  vote  alike  for  the 
game  candidate  on  the  same  ticket  regard- 
less of  what  the  party  label  is  or  where  they 
live  geographically. 

"We  have  made  some  headway  in  that  di- 
rection. We  havent  made  it  very  fast. 
That's  why  I  shuddered  when  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  make  these  five  great  lasting 
determinations  for  the  rest  of  my  life  in  1956, 
and  why  I  hoped  we  could  defer  them  for  an- 
other 4  years  to  get  ready  to  write  the  verdict. 
If  most  of  my  fellow  Americans,  under  a 
voting  system  which  gives  them  a  fair  chance 
to  vote  In  a  national  referendirai,  desire  the 
towering  size  of  the  omnipotent  state,  I'm 
willing  to  accept  it.  I  suppose  I  will  be  a 
candidate  again  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  although  I'm  not  going  to  be  happy 
with  all  of  that  power  because  I  know  that  it 
Isn't  going  to  be  good  for  you.  I  think  that 
under  that  kind  of  system  I  could  talk  up 
a  speech  that  would  be  persuasive  enough  to 
be  elected  for  the  rest  of  my  natviral  life  out 
In  South  Dakota.  I  would  have  authority, 
and  I  would  have  power,  and  where  I  couldn't 
talk  them  into  voting  my  way,  I  could  seduce 
them  to  come  over  virlth  a  dam,  or  a  bounty, 
or  a  pension,  or  a  new  post  office  or  some- 
thing else  that  I  could  bring  by  way  of  loot 
from  the  Federal  Government,  which  by  that 
time  would  be  dominating  all  their  lives. 


But  I  wouldn't  like  it.  I  would  rather  take 
a  chance  on  trying  to  discuss  with  them  the 
basic  principles  in  which  we  Jointly  believe, 
and  win  or  lose  on  that  basis. 

"I  believe  firmly  in  free  choice  by  free 
voters.  To  get  such  free  choice,  however, 
and  for  freemen  to  reach  sound  political  de- 
cisions, it  is  essential  that  we  realine  our 
partisan  groupings  In  America.  Southern 
Democrats  and  rural  Republicans  in  this 
country  have  much  in  common.  Their  points 
of  agreement  on  basic  economic  and  political 
issues  far  outstrip  their  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. But  we  need  to  do  some  political  en- 
gineering BO  we  can  work  and  vote  together. 
So  long  as  we  cancel  out  each  other's  vote 
for  President,  we  help  the  trend  toward  the 
total  American  state  and  defeat  our  ideals 
and  our  own  best  interests. 

"A  second  device  we  tried,  and  may  I  say 
here  that  we  tried  this  with  the  support  of 
your  two  good  South  Carolina  Senators  in 
this  session  of  Congress:  Olik  Johnston, 
whom  I  have  knovra  for  a  long  time,  and 
with  whom  I  have  served  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture;  and  Sthom  Thtobmond, 
that  new  gladiator  from  down  South  that 
you  sent  up  there,  who  has  cut  probably  the 
widest  swath  In  the  U.S.  Senate  ever  cut  by  so 
young  a  Senator  In  so  short  a  time.  We  pro- 
posed to  do  some  political  engineering,  to  get 
ready  for  1960.  We  offered  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  wouldn't  do  any  good  tmder 
any  circumstances  for  1956,  but  once  adopted 
it  would  take  off  from  the  neck  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  America  and  the  Republican 
Party  of  America  the  big  foot  of  the  big 
cities  of  America,  who  now  dominate  in  the 
main  the  thinking,  the  activities,  and  the 
trends  of  both  political  parties. 

"We  proposed  by  our  amendment  to  break 
up  the  bloc  system  of  electoral  voting.  We 
proposed  to  give  both  those  who  vote  for 
the  winning  candidate  and  those  voting 
against  the  winning  candidate  a  chance  to 
have  their  votes  counted  at  the  electoral  col- 
lege level.  This  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  have  driven  a  death  nail 
into  the  domineering  controls  of  the  city 
machines  and  some  of  their  associated  pres- 
sure groups.  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to  get 
It  through  the  Senate.  We  debated  it  for  a 
week.  We  received  a  majority  vote,  but  we 
lacked  6  votes  of  getting  the  essential  two- 
thirds  majority  required  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  so  it's  back  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  again.  It's 
called  the  Mundt-Danlel-Thurmond  amend- 
ment. I'm  presently  corresponding  with 
Strom  Thurmond,  who's  down  in  South 
Carolina  enjoying  a  short  vacation  before  re- 
simiing  his  activities  in  Washington,  and  we 
are  soon  going  to  come  up  with  a  new  ver- 
sion of  this  amendment  which  we  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  early  next  year. 

"I  think  It  Is  tremendously  important,  for 
example,  that  we  break  up  a  system  which 
means,  as  I  put  it  during  a  Senate  debate, 
that  one  sodden  drunk  can  fall  off  of  a  park 
bench  in  Battery  Park  of  New  York  City,  and 
hitting  the  ground  wake  up  and  stagger  and 
stvunble  into  a  voting  booth  on  election  day, 
not  knovFlng  where  he  is,  and,  In  the  heat  of 
the  election  booth,  to  keep  from  falling  on 
his  face  in  his  drunken  stupor,  reach  for  an 
election  lever  as  a  support  and  accidentally 
pull  the  election  lever  down,  thereby  deter- 
mining the  entire  outcome  of  a  national 
presidential  election.  Do  you  all  fully  real- 
ize this  can  actually  happen?  That  one 
vote  cast  by  Mr.  Stumble  Bvun  in  New  York 
City  can  put  In  action  45  electoral  votes 
which  mean  more  than  all  of  the  votes  cast 
by  intelligent  people  voting  tmanlmously 
in  12  or  13  separate  States  of  the  United 
States.  Break  up  that  system  of  imlt  voting 
in  the  electoral  college  so  that  no  one  group, 
no  one  city,  no  one  State,  and  no  one  collec- 
tion of  12  metropolitan  cities  in  this  country 
can  rtm  the  rest  of  us,  and  you  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  modernizing  and  Improv- 


ing our  political  machinery.  We  would  then 
begin  giving  like-minded  people  a  chance  to 
vote  alike  regardless  of  where  they  live  po- 
litically or  where  they  are  registered  geo- 
graphically. We  would  be  taking  our  elec- 
tions out  of  the  hands  of  pressure  groups 
and  big-city  political  machines  and  putting 
them  back  in  the  hands  of  the  people  where 
they  belong. 

"Our  electoral  college  reform  amendment 
would  divide  the  electoral  vote  within  each 
State  In  accordance  with  the  way  and  man- 
ner In  which  It  was  cast.  It  would  end  the 
'winner  take  all'  system  of  coiintlng  all  the 
electoral  votes  for  the  presidential  candidate 
with  one  more  popular  vote  than  his  oppo- 
sition. It  would  destroy  the  dictatorial 
power  of  a  few  huge  American  cities  and  a 
handful  of  big  so-called  pivotal  States  to 
determine  who  is  nominated  and  who  Is 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  emd  what  is  In  our 
national  political  platforms.  It  would  tend 
to  relate  the  course  of  Government  to  the 
desires  of  the  people  rather  than  to  the  de- 
terminations of  a  few  political  machines  and 
selfish  press\ire  groups.  It  Is  a  reform  which 
in  my  opinion  Is  long  overdue  and  one 
which  all  freedom-loving  Americans  should 
enthusiastically  and  energetically  support. 
We  shall  again  advocate  It  In  the  Senate 
when  Congress  reconvenes  In  1957. 

"The  third  available  remedy  Is  revising 
your  State  election  laws.  We  can  do  some- 
thing In  all  of  our  States  to  make  It  easier 
for  people  to  cross  party  lines  and  make  It 
easier  for  a  second  party  to  get  into  opera- 
tion, to  make  it  etisler  for  people  who  happen 
to  be  registered  with  one  party  and  want  to 
vote  for  another  party  for  a  certain  cause  to 
do  so.  That's  a  local  responBlbility  which,  In 
my  opinion,  can  and  should  be  locally  met, 
and  which  was  locally  met  courageously  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Gov.  Allan  Shivers  over 
In  Texas  prior  to  the  last  election.  I  hope  It 
can  be  met  with  equal  success  in  a  great 
many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

"Of  course,  other  States  may  follow  the 
example  of  South  Carolina  In  the  last  elec- 
tion under  the  leadership  ot  ftn  old  friend  of 
mine  and  a  great  American,  who,  except  few 
the  political  mechanics  of  our  country  dur- 
ing his  prime,  might  well  have  been  a  bandl- 
date  and  President  of  the  United  States.    I'm 
talking  about  Jimmy  Byrnes  of  South  Caro- 
lina.   Jimmy  Byrnes  In  1952  demonstrated  a 
courageous  and  patriotic  leadership  which 
other    States,   I   hope,   and   other    Govern- 
ors vrtll   follow.     His  example  in   the   last 
election,  when.  Ignoring  parties  and  concen- 
trating on  principles  and  confidence  in  per- 
sonalities, he  supported  a  candidate  not  of 
his  own  political  party  for  the  highest  office 
In  the  land,  deserves   emulation  by   other 
courageous  Democrats  who  are  neither  Fair 
Dealers  or  New  Dealers.    It  Is  the  medlqlne  in 
the  bottle  that  counts — not  the  label  on  the 
outside  of  the  container.     Governor  Byrnes 
came  pretty  close  to  running  up  the  scoce  for 
South   Carolina    in    support    of   Dwlght   D. 
Elsenhower.    He  came  close  enough  to  help 
write  some  new  American  history.    He  came 
close  enough  to  cavise  even  the  city  machines 
to  wonder  if  somebody  might  be  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  bag  in  which  they  have  been 
held  so  long  and  on  which  the  party  bosses 
In  the  big  towns  thought  they  had  tied  the 
knot. 

"Senator  Harrt  Byrd,  a  great  American  in 
anybody's  book,  did  the  same  thing  In  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia  voted  for  the  man  Habht 
Btrd  supported.  Allan  Shivers  and  Price 
Daniel  did  the  same  thing  in  Texas.  Texas 
voted  for  the  man  they  supported.  I  simply 
point  out  that  there  are  times  when  princi- 
ples prevail,  when  the  perils  of  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance  are  so  great,  that  men 
have  courage  like  Jimmy  Byrnes.  Men  take 
leadership  to  get  results.  They  are  history- 
makers.  As  long  as  southern  political  tra- 
ditions continue,  that  Is  one  way  to  break 
out  of  the  trap. 
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move  political  controls  in  both 
jack  to  the  hands  of  the  people 
hands  of  political  bosses  and 
I  was  talking  on  this  sub- 
ago  in  Florida,  and  at  a  friend's 
rd,  a  man  by  the  name  of  O'Neil 
may  I  say  now  that  I  use  his 
tils  permission — came  up  to  see 
himself  and  said :  'I  have 
of  the  legislature  down  in 
I'm  a  Democrat.     No  northerner 
down  and  talked  to  us  like  this 
more  interested  in  America  than 
political  party  or  my  polltictil 
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me.  Senator  Mtjndt.'  that  your 
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only  about  results.' 

•Mr.  Rogells,  your  suggestion  Is 

and  interesting.     As  the  Issues 
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I  happen  to  belong  to  what 
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us  consistently  since  1932  and 

ffuther  and  further  into  a  comer. 

our  fight  in  1956  or  1060.    Why 

us  now?    We  need  your  help.' 


"Mr.  Rogells  said.  'I  can't  be  sure  that  you 
are  going  to  win  It.  I  want  to  be  sure.'  I 
said,  'Look,  my  friend,'  I  noticed  he  had  a 
service  button  in  his  lapel.  'You  remind  me 
of  a  situation  where  in  a  battle  on  a  moun- 
tain slope,  your  side  of  the  battle  is  up  on 
the  ridge  with  a  thin  and  faltering  line  that 
is  facing  stupendous  odds,  and  you  send  a 
runner  back  to  a  commanding  officer  who  has 
a  large  platoon  of  troops  about  a  half  mile 
'down  the  hill  and  tell  him  you  need  rein- 
forcements quick  or  we'll  lose  the  battle  and 
the  officer  sends  back  the  runner  and  says 
"Keep  on  fighting,  boys,  and  if  you  can  get 
the  enemy  on  the  retreat,  we'll  come  on  up 
and  Join  you  with  the  cheers."  Mr.  Rogells, 
we  need  you  now,  or  we're  apt  to  lose.' 

"The  conversation  ended  on  that  and  then 
2  weeks  later  I  got  a  clipping  from  a  news- 
paper down  in  Sarasota  saying  'Rogells  Breaks 
With  Demos.'  I  read  the  article  and  Mr. 
Rogells  tells  how  he  Is  joining  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Florida  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  trying  to  be  sure  that  they  send  to  the 
convention  Republican  delegates  who'll  stand 
up  and  fight  for  a  States  rights  platform  In 
the  Republican  Party.  He  says,  'I  know  we 
can't  get  it  in  the  Democratic  Party,  because 
we  have  tried  It  there  and  failed  completely.' 

"I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  told  him  I  cer- 
tainly appreciated  that  and  that  I  was  going 
to  make  a  talk  In  South  Carolina  to  the  State 
Bankers'  Association,  and  I  would  like  to 
mention  his  courageous  action  as  another 
possible  device  If  I  may,  but  I  wouldn't  think 
of  discussing  our  conversation  or  his  name 
unless  he  gave  me  his  permission.  Here  Is 
his  wire:  'Senator  Mundt,  appreciate  your 
kind  remarks.  You  have  my  permission  to 
use  statement  In  any  way  you  see  fit,  O'Neil 
Rogells.' 

"I  mention  this  action  as  another  way  to 
solve  our  political  problems.  I'm  not  neces- 
sarily advocating  It;  I  don't  think  perhaps 
that  It  is  the  most  effective  way  In  a  com- 
pletely one  party  State  like  South  Carolina. 
I  simply  mention  It  as  another  remedy.  If 
600  of  the  most  prominent  Democratic  fam- 
ilies In  South  Carolina,  for  Instance,  were  to 
register  Republican  within  any  given  month 
and  publicize  it  widely,  you  could  go  far 
toward  rewriting  the  future  pattern  for 
America.  Thousands  of  your  fellow  citizens 
would  be  glad  to  follow  such  an  example. 
There  are  ways  that  free  men  can  escape 
from  the  trap  you're  In.  The  formula  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Rogells  Is  a  fifth  such  pos- 
sibility. 

"I  have  mentioned  five  possible  remedies. 
Suppose  we  don't  take  any  or  them.  May  I 
make  one  final  prediction,  then  before  we 
close?  Unless  In  some  way  or  another  this 
great  section  of  the  country  becomes  unpre- 
dictable, imchalned.  luiless  you  can  take  the 
lead,  the  five  biggest  blocs  of  votes  In  this 
country  are  going  to  continue  to  dominate 
your  party  and  perhaps  mine.  I'm  perfectly 
frank  to  say  that  they  have  already  influ- 
enced mine  to  a  considerable  degree.  And  to 
the  greater  degree  to  which  they  Influence 
yours  and  the  greater  degree  to  which  that 
brings  victory  to  your  Democratic  standard. 
I'm  frank  to  confess,  to  that  greater  degree 
we  are  going  to  go  In  the  direction  of  total 
centralization  of  authority  In  Washington. 
Unless  some  of  these  things  that  I  have 
talked  about  are  done,  and  they  can  be  done 
only  In  Dixie,  and  only  by  southerners  in 
Dixie,  and  only  by  Democrats  In  Dixie,  be- 
cause most  of  the  best  people  of  the  South 
are  Democrats,  then  I  know  unless  you  do 
something  different,  socialism  will  soon  again 
become  a  realistic  menace  In  America. 

"Five  voter  blocs  who  know  what  they  want 
"The  biggest  voter  bloc  In  this  country 
today,  that  influences  more  political  be- 
havior In  Washington  than  any  other  bloc, 
I  suppose,  including  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  National  Committees  combined.  Is 
this  new  organization  known  as  the   CIO- 
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AFI^PAC.      Two    great    labor   unloas  h.^ 
merged  and  they  have  told  the  world  ^w 
are  going  to  whip  our  enemies  and  eaec't  nn! 
friends.'     They  have  told  the  candidates T 
both  parties,  'If  you  will  move  in  the  Smc 
tlon  that  we  want  you  to  move  far  enouBh 
we  wUl  support  you;  or  we'll  support  the  dS 
that  yields  to  our  demands  the  most  even 
though  he  Is  your  opponent  and  of  «  diff„ 
ent  political  party.' 

"Add  them  up  my  good  friends;  there  ata 
tens  of  millions  of  them,  these  voters  in. 
corporated  in  the  CIO-AFL  merger.  They  tr« 
going  to  control  a  great  many  pubUc  de- 
cisions imless  we  flnd  a  political  mechanisi^ 
so  those  holding  a  different  point  of  view  can 
work  together.  I  say  that  without  criticism 
of  the  CIO-PAC.  Why  shouldn't  they  do 
that?  They  are  Americans.  They  ape  loyal 
They  have  a  right  to  organize.  They  have 
their  points  of  view,  and  whUe  It  Happens 
they  belong  to  ^  certain  class  and  they 
unhappily  seem  to  be  trying  to  develop  a 
class  consciousness  in  this  country,  which  in 
my  opinion  Is  unconscionable  in  America 
still  their  patriotism  Is  unquestioned  and 
they  have  a  right  to  function  in  the  political 
system.  So,  tf  they  are  smart  enough  to  do 
it  and  if  those  opposing  their  excesses  are 
stupid  enough  not  to  react  effectively,  who 
can  complain?  If  they  should  bring  social- 
Ism  to  America  under  Mr.  Reuther  as  Presi- 
dent someday,  that  would  be  theit  right, 
if  it  is  done  by  the  ballot,  and  if  we  permit 
our  political  machinery  to  be  controlled  by 
their  zealous  leaders. 

"The  second  biggest  bloc  Is  your  city 
machines  led  by  politicians  who  play  poll- 
tics  for  pelf,  not  for  public  service.  These 
are  bossed  by  men  who  discovered  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  that  "There  Is  gold  In 
them  thar  Potomac  hills'  and  they  are  no 
longer  going  to  fool  aroimd  merely  with 
electing  sheriffs  and  police  Judges  In  big 
cities  like  Chicago  and  New  York.  They  have 
learned  they  can  drive  people  to  the  polls 
by  multitudes,  many  of  whom  can  neither 
read  nor  write  the  English  language,  who 
haven't  studied  American  history,  who  don't 
know  American  traditions,  and  who  come 
from  countries  which  had  paternalistic  gov- 
ernments before  they  moved  here.  Yet,  they 
can  outvote  all  of  the  rest  of  us.  ^ou  can 
forget  about  Dixie  as  you  can  forget  about 
the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  so 
long  as  you  continue  to  give  the  bosses  of  the 
city  political  machines  in  the  12  major  cities 
and  the  8  big  States  of  this  country  votes 
enough  to  bring  about  a  determination  in  a 
national  election  because  of  our  failure  to 
change  some  of  our  political  machinery, 
especially  the  method  of  unit  voting  in  our 
electoral  college.  I  don't  complaUi  about 
that.  I  simply  point  out  that  we  should  ex- 
ceed them  and  excel  them  in  their  wisdom 
and  In  their  determination.  They  have  a 
right  to  do  what  they  can  to  boss  America. 
But  we  have  a  duty  to  make  the  reforms 
needed  to  prevent  their  successful  domina- 
tion. 

"The  third  big  group,  and  I  say  this  com- 
pletely without  any  suggestion  of  criticism 
of  the  colored  voters  of  this  country,  is  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  They  have  a  right  to 
their  opinion.  In  my  opinion  they  have  a 
right  to  vote.  They  have  a  right  to  organise, 
and  they  have  become  a  great  organized 
voting  bloc  In  this  country  seeking  successes 
from  their  standpoint.  There  is  nothing  un- 
American  about  that,  but  It's  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  politicians  on  every  side  in  every 
party  to  say,  'If  that  many  votes  are  In- 
volved, from  the  third  biggest  voting  bloc 
in  America,  why  not  get  them?  Why  not 
solicit  them?'  They  have  become  more  im- 
portant through  their  association  than  the 
collective  vote  of  all  of  Dixie,  and  more 
Important  than  the  collective  vote  of  the 
States  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Val- 


196^ 

A  mm  think   that   we  are   important 
W'  .«;  would  like  to  get  back  into  the 
!***••  -«^  we  would  like  to  flnd  a  way  to 
'^**°l,«ln^  adopting    basic    fundamental 
y^JSl  which  are  not  swayed  by  emotional 
»^J*?  Jd  are  not   based   on   prejudicial 
•*^f  nf^lew     we  want  you  in  Dixie  to  get 
"^^  into  the  union,  too,  insofar   as   your 
***     .^r.«rtAnce  is  concerned, 
^a  SSSTbSgest  bloc  of  votes  in  this 
frvZ  What  they  call  the  ethnic  groups, 
!^r  hyphenated    American     organizations: 
*^  «i-  who  come  here  and  organize   asso- 
?°Hnn«  with  the  land  of  their  ancestry  and 
.t^hed  to  it.     They  read  newspapers 
Tth*  Mtlve  language  of  their  homeland, 
.ie  fr^uent  trips,  write  many  letters  back 
°7forth    and   maintain    for    many   years 
tSiteTattachments   over    there    than   over 
f^    But  above  everything  else,  they  form 
!!«nB  blocks.    This  reminds  me  that  a  Demo- 
S  congressman  told  me  the  other  day 
Tchlcwo  that  all  he  needs  to  do  to  get 
^Ji^  ta  to  see  one  Polish  leader  in  Chicago 
SdTe'8  in.    All  of  the  Polish  people^ald 
h,  in  Chicago  follow  his  suggestion.    There 
S,  nothing  wrong  about  that.    It  isn't  lUegal. 
Tdon't  criticize  It.    I  simply  point  out  that 
Jt  are  living  In  a  political  era  when  blocs 
Mk.  that,  which  join   at   least   in  desiring 
mnre  DOwer  for  the  Central  Government,  are 
^  to  control  unless  intelligent  folks  like 
Jouand  me  start  living  in  the  present  and 
forrnt  about  the   past   and    make   at   least 
u  much  of  a  study  of  political  engineering 
M  we  have  of  mechanical,  and  electrical,  and 
atomic  engineering.  In  which  flelds  we   all 
have  had  to  become   educated. 

"The  fifth  largest  pressure  group  Is  Amerl- 
ODB  for  Democratic  Action,  a  little  associa- 
Uon  of  self-protesting  liberals  who  actually 
pretch  a  doctrine  carrying  you  back  to  feu- 
dalism, when  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  and 
the  state  was  supreme.    Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action  offer  up   their  votes  to   the 
Wtmt  bidder.    I'm  happy  to  say  that  I  be- 
long to  a  political  party  which  up  to  now 
hu  consistently  refused  to  bid  for  the  votes 
of  that  outfit  and  I  hope  that  we  Republi- 
cans continue  to  resist  them  even  though  we 
loee,  because  they  are  trying  to  push,  us  as 
far  toward  socialism  as  is  possible,  as   far 
ai  la  favored  by  any  sizable  group  in  the 
United   States    of    America    today.    They'll 
pack  in  a  lot  of  people  at  their  meeting  a 
week  from  today  in  the  city  of  Washington 
to  write  the  ticket  they  are  going  to  insist 
you  Democrats  adopt  at  your  convention  in 
Chicago  this  summer.     I  note  a  report  in  the 
papers  of  yesterday  that  they  are  inviting 
ipeakers  including   Elmer   Davis.   Kefauver. 
Stevenson,  Walter  Reuther,  of  the  CIO-AFL, 
Governor   Williams,    of    Michigan,    Eleanor 
Boosevelt,  Senator  Lehman,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Senator  Morse,  and  other  like-minded 
and  bewUdered  'liberals.'    I'm  happy  we  Re- 
publicans have  been  excluded  from  the  speak- 
ers' rostrum.     I  must  point  out  that  these 
people  In  the  ADA  are  smart  ArMricans  and 
what  they  are  doing  is  legal.    I  don't  question 
their  patriotism.     They  are  Just  outsmarting 
the  rest  of  the  country.     They  point  out  that 
their  main  Job  in  that  convention  in  Wash- 
ington next  week  is  to  further  devitalize  the 
Influence  of  the   South   in  the  Democratic 
Party.    That's  why  they  are  there. 

"I  emphasize  that  you  have  a  bigger  bloc 
of  votes  in  Dixie  than  any  of  the  five  great 
groups  that  I  have  mentioned,  provided  you 
caa  develop  a  voting  mechanism  that  will 
attach  you  some  way  or  another  to  other 
nght-thlnklng  people  in  the  North  for  spe- 
cific purposes  in  specific  campaigns.  By  doing 
that  you  can  exercise  the  political  Influence 
which  alone  can  save  America. 

"I  have  nothing  against  any  of  these  or- 
ganizations: the  CIO-PAC.  the  city  ma- 
chines, the  organized  colored  voters,  the  eth- 
nic voting  block,  or  the  ADA.  I  accept  them 
all  into  our  fraternity  of  Americans  as  good 
citizens,  but  I   simply  point  out  that,   in 
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my  opinion,  I  wouldn't  want  any  of  those 
blocs,  or  all  of  them  combined,  to  write  the 
final  political  and  economic  ticket  for  Amer- 
ica.    I'd  rather  have  it  written  by  the  people 
of  the  rural  areas  of  this  country,  and  by 
voters  in  our  cities  and  on  our  farms  who 
belong  to  no  self-interested  pressure  groups. 
I'd  rather  have  it  vn-itten  by  the  Republicans 
I  know  back  home  and  the  Democrats  I  know 
down  here. 
"Yes.  my  good  Democratic  friends  of  the 
-South,  all  I  suggest  is  that  we  develop  our 
abilities  in  the  science  of  political  engineer- 
ing so  that  no  longer  will  an  imaginary  line 
created  by  the  War  Between  the  States  con- 
tinue to  divide  into  rival  political  camps  peo- 
ple who  have  an  Identity  of  convictions  and 
such  close  similarities  of  concept.     It  would 
be  tragic  indeed  if  a  generation  that  has 
spUt  the  atom  and  harnessed  its  great  power 
would  let  a  problem  in  semantics — an   at- 
tachment to  labels,  traditions,  and   preju- 
dice— cause  us  to  continue  to  split  people 
dedicated  to  identical  high  principles  into 
rival  camps  under  the  comparatively  mean- 
ingless names  'Republican'  and  'Democrat,' 
so  that  we  are  Impotent  and  powerless  to 
harness  our  great  vote  power  into  a  single 
effective  voting  machine. 

"Our   10th  ameridment 
"I    feel    that   next   to    our    great    written 
Constitution  Itself,  the  greatest  invention  of 
Americans  in  the  field  of  self-government  was 
the  concept  of  States  rights  as  set  forth  in 
our  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  10th  amendment. 
Other  civilizations  and  other  lands  have  con- 
tributed  much   toward    the   evolution    and 
maintenance  of  human  freedom.    But  It  was 
left  to  freemen  on  this  continent  and  In  the 
early  formative  days  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  establish  by  the  10th  amendment 
formal    recognition    of    certain    inalienable 
rights  of  both  States  and  individual  citizens 
which  could  be  transferred  to  the  Central 
Government  only  by  the  voltmtary  and  spe- 
cific delegation  of  those  powers  by  those  en- 
trusted with  them  by  ova  Constitution.    This, 
then.  Is  America's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  science  of  self-government  and  the  end- 
less contest  of  free  citizens  versus  the  Cen- 
tral Government.    This,  to  a  great  degree,  is 
the  great  genius  of  what  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can system.    This,  then,  we  must  preserve  if 
our  future  is  to  be  as  resplendent  as  our  past. 
And.  finally,  it  is  this  great  key  to  our  suc- 
cess that  we  must  support  by  proper  changes 
in  our  elective  machinery  and  oiu-  political 
procedmres  lest  those  who  lack  faith  in  this 
concept,  or  who  find  it  a  barrier  to  their 
ceaseless  drives  lor  power,  succeed  in  devel- 
oping  too   many   powers   for   too   strong   a 
Central  Government  in  Washington.     It  is 
this    challenge    which    Dixie— and    perhaps 
Dixie  alone — can  successfully  meet  by  recog- 
nizing its  dangers  soon  enough  and  by  taking 
the  indicated  steps  required  to  meet  and  de- 
feat It. 

"Good  friends.  I  have  suggested  flve  pos- 
sible remedial  steps.  Others  may  occiu-  to 
you.  I  believe  the  challenge  to  all  of  lis  is 
crystal  clear.  I  appreciate  yotu-  close  atten- 
tion. You  have  been  very  kind.  I  have  been 
very  frank.  These  are  days  which  call  for 
blunt  talk  and  unpleasant  truths.  I  came 
here  neither  to  try  to  please  you  nor  to  lure 
you  away  from  your  traditional  political 
behavior.  I  came  only  to  describe  what  I 
believe  I  know  and  to  predict  that  which  I 
know  I  fear. 

"I  came  especially,  however,  because  I  am 
positive  that  the  people  of  Dixie  can  deter- 
mine America's  destiny  for  the  next  half 
centiuy.  By  so  doing  you  will  chart  a  course 
for  aU  the  world.  No  other  group  In  Amer- 
ica has  the  homogeneity,  the  good  Judgment, 
the  high  patriotism,  combined  with  the  tre- 
mendous vote  power  of  our  Southern  States. 
Yotr  can  have  it  as  you  want  It.  You  wlU 
get  It  as  you  merit  it.  You  can  call  the  tune 
for  Uncle  Sam  or  you  can  become  the  victims 


of  inertia  and  remain  docile  and  impotent 
while  living  through  a  future  the  nature 
of  which  you  will  have  faUed  to  help  in 
fashioning. 

•In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  to  you  as 
bankers  that  you  always  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  more  important  to  you  to  help  deter- 
mine what  takes  place  in  the  polling  places 
of  America  than  what  takes  place  In  the 
teller  s  cages  of  your  banks.  I  beg  of  you 
to  divert  some  of  your  great  genim  and  your 
many  talents  to  the  problems  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  you  to  the  end  that  we  can 
solve  them  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Amer- 
ica and  all  Americans.  In  our  country,  we 
must  all-  remember  always  that  there  is 
never  anything  wrong  with  America  that  a 
single  good  election  will  not  cure.  Like- 
wise, there  is  no  immortality  for  o\u:  free- 
doms and  no  security  for  our  property  that 
a  single  bad  election  cannot  Jeopardize  and 
perhaps  even  terminate. 

"I  salute  you  as  custodians  of  ovu:  coim- 
try's  future  and  I  wish  you  well." 

(EorroR's  Note. — Karl  E.  Mitndt,  senior 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  10  years  before 
election  to  the  Senate  in  1948.  He  Is  a 
vigorous  champion  of  electoral  college  reform 
and  party  reallnement,  as  the  quickest  and 
most  lasting  way  to  give  conservatives— a 
majority  of  the  voters— the  national  voice 
their  members  warrant.) 


Mr.  MtJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distingiUshed 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
graciousness  in  permitting  me  to  discuss 
topics  which  may  not  be  of  a  completely 
simpatico  attitude  toward  him. 


EXECU'i'iVTE  SESSION 
Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

executive  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nrst  nomination  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar will  be  stated. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Econornic  Opportvmity. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  nomination  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  passed 
over. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Linton  M.  Collins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 

Court  of  Claims.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  ncwaination  Is  conflnned. 


COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Mavis  Wyatt,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  customs 
collection  district  No.  43,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Memphis,  Tenn.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
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Mr.  NOUYE,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tl  e  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
flrmini  these  nominations. 

The  'RESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectim,  the  I»resident  will  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  um  linations. 


to  us 
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s  a  new  frontier  in  the  hut,^ 
•s  development,  but  It  hiis^SJ!* 


mans  development,  but  It  hiis^u-^  * 
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the  changing  conditions  of  olcW^ 
zens  in  this  second  half  of  the  2oS.  ^ 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  :  NOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resimie  the  consideration 
of  legiaatlve  business. 


The 
Senate 


motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 


islative business 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  :  NOUYE.  I  sxiggest  the  absence 
of  a  qu  3nun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  w  11  call  the  roll. 

The  eglslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  . 

Mr.  NOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  que  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  K5tlon,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  th(  re  fxirther  morning  business?  If 
not,  mc  mbig  business  Is  closed. 


AMEN]))MENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  1  lys  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished b  Lslness. 

The  1  tenate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  )m  (HJl.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther th  i  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amei  ided,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questloi  I  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
Dirkser  -Mansfield  amendment. 

Unde  •  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ator fnm  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  iJfOUYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  Wisconsin  yield  for  the 
of  permitting  me  to  suggest  the 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  iteoXMIRE.    I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fro  m  Hawaii. 

Mr.  I  »IOUYE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quqrum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Clerk  wi  1  call  the  roll. 

The  1  jglslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  P  lOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlm  wis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
call  be  rescinded. 
The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  ctlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

»ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  una  almous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  <  Istlngulshed  Senator  from  Ohio 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  c  rdered. 

Mr.  TqoUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Important  subject  now  being 
by  the  Senate,  I  received,  a  few 
ago,  a  very  cogent  letter  from 
Hon.  Ml  bsmard  E.  Sensenbrenner,  mayor 
of  Colui  ibus,  the  capital  city  of  my  State 


of  Ohio.    I  desire  to  read  it  into  the 
REcotD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
.     City  of  Coltjmbtts,  Ohio, 
'  Office  of  the  Mayor, 

September  9,  1964. 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoe  Young:  At  this  time,  we  un-  A  quiet  revolution  has  taken  m 

derstand  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  considering  the  age  structure  of  our  snrf  At,  «  '"' 
tf.T*?*''  °\  P^°P°«^iB  to  delay  the  impie-  than  18  million  Americans  are  n;v»^ 
mentation  of  court  decisions  In  the  matter  thp  acp  of  R^k  or^rf  iV  ».  f.  "^0^  0V» 
of  the  apportionment  of  State  legislatures;  fn  loSf  «?i«;  Uh,i  J  ^  ^t^mated  thit 
and  when  It  comes  time  to  vote  upon  the  }f  1980  there  will  be  more  than  23  m 
question  please  give  consideration  to  the  fact  1°^'  ■'^iniost  9  million  will  be  over  tht 
that  in  a  true  democracy,  the  principle  of  ^^  Of  75.  Every  day  witnesses  a  net »«. 
determination  In  equating  rights  Is  based  crease  Of  1,000  in  the  number  of  citbJmi 
upon  the  Individual  as  a  unit  In  society.  over  65  years  of  age.  ^^^ 

We  also  know  that  the  only  reason  that  the  In  mv  State   of   nViin    ot%»,~.  . 

Federal  Constitution  provided  for  two  Sen-  a  muSn  De^ole  arP  now  -t^P^^^^tel, 
ators  from  each  State,  was  because  of  the  anrtT^v^?  ?^i!lL^5!,  *  ° «  «^^  ^^^^  O*  •» 
fact  that  the  smaller  States  would  not  have  ^"    " 

ratified  the  Constitution,  had  not  this  con- 
cession been  made. 

To  determine  representation  In  the  legls-     —   t- — »-*v.  ««  »««  uver  m  nhWi 

latlve  branch  on  the  basis  of  geography  or  increased  about  190,000,  r^resentlno; 
land  la  giving  more  consideration  to  the  land     rise  of  26.5  percent  «^"wu«  i 

owners  and  to  property  than  to  Indlvldxials. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  country  Is 
becoming  more  urbanized  each  day;  and  If 
the  people  In  the  cities  are  not  permitted  to 
have  fair  and  equal  representation  In  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  then  we  are 
denying  to  them  their  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  In  a  true  democracy. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  every  considera- 
tion to  these  factors  when  you  deliberate  and 
vote  on  these  Issues  relating  to  apportion- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Maynaso  E.  Sensenbrenner, 

Mayor. 


and  over,  amounting  to  9.2  percent  of  t5 
total  population— almost  1  in  every  w 
persons.  Prom  1950  to  1960  alone  the 
number  of  people  65  and  over  in  Ohta 


Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  place  in 
the  Record  this  scholarly  letter,  sent  to 
me  by  Hon.  Maynard  E.  Sensenbrenner, 
mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Senatoi 
purpose 
absence 


on  the 
debated 
minutes 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGING  MUST  BE 
SOLVED  NOW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  without  regard  to  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  created  a  society  in  which  most 
people  now  survive  well  beyond  retire- 
ment and  are  contributing  to  their  com- 
munities and  to  the  Nation.  The  retire- 
ment age  of  65  fixed  by  Von  Bismarck 
around  1866.  when  the  life  expectancy  of 
an  individual  was  far  different  from 
what  it  is  today,  makes  the  present  re- 
tirement system  in  many  industries  un- 
realistic. Today,  many  men  and  women 
who  retire  at  the  age  of  65  have  20  or  30 
years  more  of  useful  life  before  them. 
The  arbitrary  retirement  age  of  65  is  un- 
fortunate. However,  because  of  that 
practice,  our  country  now  has  18  million 
so-called  elderly  citizens,  and  many  of 
them  are  unemployed,  retired,  and  in 
need. 

As  the  achievements  of  medical  science 
progress,  the  life  expectancy  of  Ameri- 
cans will  grow  even  longer.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  generated  in  this 
space  age  of  change  and  challenge,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  profound.    It  brings 


More  than  300,000  Ohioans  are  no» 
over  the  age  of  75,  and  approxiniatS 
53,000  are  over  the  age  of  85.  TheS- 
ber  of  those  75  to  84  increased  32.5  per. 
cent  and  the  niunber  over  85  rose  54 1 
percent.  Comparable  statistics  apnly  \b 
all  States  in  the  Union. 

We  are  seeing  the  emergence  of  not 
one  but  two  generations  of  older  citi- 
zens. Today  1  of  every  3  persons  reach- 
ing  the  age  of  60  has  a  parent  or  a  clo« 
relative  over  the  age  of  80  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  Within  35  years  this  ra- 
tio will  soar  to  2  out  of  3.  This  meau 
that  most  men  of  25  today  have  to  pre- 
pare  not  only  for  their  own  retirement 
but  also  for  that  of  a  parent  or  a  relative 
who  will  be  alive  and  also  in  retirement 

For  far  too  many  Americans  retire, 
ment  means  the  end  of  status,  dignity, 
and  a  comfortable  standard  of  living.  B 
too  often  means  the  beginning  of  pov- 
erty, substandard  housing,  lack  of  medi- 
cal care,  and  days  filled  with  nothing- 
ness. Our  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
to  date  the  planning  necessary  to  meet 
the  economic,  social,  and  medical  needi 
of  the  aged  has  been  inadequate.  Aa  a 
result,  too  many  of  our  elderly  citizeni 
feel  unwanted,  unneeded,  isolated— and 
neglected. 

These  are  the  very  people  who  have 
contributed  for  so  long  to  the  a.nn«ing 
growth  of  the  American  economy.  They 
deserve  more.  During  the  4  years  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration,  some 
major  steps  forward  have  been  taken  to 
raise  the  dignity  and  status  of  our  elder- 
ly citizens.  These  accomplishments  are 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  previous  8  yean. 
Here  are  some  of  the  major  advances 
made  in  this  past  4  years: 

The  social  security  law  was  improved 
in  1961;  as  a  result  benefits  were  raised 
$900  million  a  year,  and  more  than 
3,300,000  people  received  increased  bene- 
fits for  the  first  time.  Tills  year  benefltJ 
are  again  being  Increased,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  be  covered  hai 
been  expanded  by  more  than  750,000. 

Congress  passed  a  Comnmnity  Serv- 
ices and  Health  Facilities  Act  to  author- 
ize new  programs  for  health  care  out- 
side of  hospitals,  and  conununltles  la 
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^  this  act  programs    to^he  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  dur-    proposal  recently  passed  by  the  Se^te 

T^K^^T^^^^^"^-'    taS^rirJl^^S^^^^^^^  ^eSe^iSJ^^ 

SS^-^"^^^^  ofthep^blemscausesustofalltwos^^^    l^^On..^-^^TJ^l,Vi^ 

^''^'''Zl^^^^^^^^^  staged  still  have  problems.  Using  below  what  ^^/o^ll^^^^^aMTSv" 
«"*«STlS  ?hT  State  of  Ohio  is  my  State  of  Ohio  as  an  example,  the  f ol-  Income  for  ^^Ameri^n  standarf  of  Uv- 
*«  end  of  19e„   ^"      ^    ^j^^  ^rea.         lowing  conditions  exist:  ing  In  this  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 

''t^^ve  oS^e^lation  to  help  the        Most  are  unemployed.     Seventy  per-    tury.    A  Nation  such, ^,°^"^^V?S 
^',^v,L,^er  when  he  no  longer    cent  of  Ohio's  elderly-more  than  680,-    can  afford  but  must  \^"^e  ^hat  Its  re- 
*^?  fS^S^S  ^f  a  large  home  and    ooo-are  completely  unemployed  and  out    tired  citizens  eiijoy  a  life  which  permits 
"•f  £Sf  it     He  now  has  the  pos-     of  the  labor  force.  dignity  and  weU-being  in  the  years  of 

!SS  ooen  to  him  of  selling  the  home        They  are  the  largest  single  poverty    retirement. 

^^?^* TrvI^  to  pay  a  capital  gains  group  Three  out  of  five  of  the  aged  in  I  propose,  therefore,  to  fight  for  legis- 
rfon^esuSto  $2^.000.  OWo  have  less  than  $2,000  a  year  income,    lation  to  secure  ^^^Jf  ant^l  incr^s^  to 

'iJlSve  Sen  action  to  decrease  dis-  The  median  income  of  older  persons  in  social  security  for  ^^  benefldaries  It  is 
J^Jrition  in  employment  because  of    my  State  is  less  than  $100  a  month.  <^H".\  ^°    ^'^^^''^   '^^^''^rllin,^?..^ 

''T^e  President  has  issued  an  Execu-        Vhe  aged  have  health  problems.    Most    which  are  much  closer  to  previous  eam- 
?«  order  requiring  Federal  contractors    of  the  Nation's  elderly  are  mobUe.  but    ings  than  is  now  the  case. 
?I5  SnSactors  to  remove  all  ele-    g  out  of  10  have  one  or  more  chronic  ill-        I  intend  to  press  for  an  expansion  In 
tTntfofage  discrimination  in  their  per-    tresses.   Older  people  spend  twice  as  many    the  amount  which  retired  persons  can 
SS^lpoScies.  days  in  the  hospital  as  those  under  65.        earn  without  being  penalized  by  deduc- 

?SlSve  passed  legislation  to  increase  Too  many  elderly  are  lonely.  Almost  tions  from  social  security  benefits.  The 
funte  available  for  construction  of  safe  ^^^  ^j  America's  elderly  citizens  are  in  retirement  test  should  be  raised  to  at 
^Trestorative  sklUed  nursing  homes.    ^  g^j^^jg  status,  that  is  widowed,  divorced,    least  $2,400. 

fShorlzed  funds  were  increased  in  1964  separated,  or  unmarried.  There  are  al-  I  intend  to  work  for  a  social  security 
from  S40  million  to  $70  million  a  year  for  ^^^^  g  mminn  widowed  persons  among  program  which  will  have  automatic  aa- 
rtufliUc  disease  hospitals  and  nursing  ^^  elderly  with  especially  severe  prob-  justment  in  benefits  as  changes  occur  in 
Ses  We  are  also  extending  the  avail-  ^^^^  of  social  isolation  and  personal  ad-  the  cost  of  living.  The  elderly  should 
Sllity"  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  for    justment.  not  suffer  because  prices  go  up  for  rea- 

narslng  homes  to  nonprofit  groups.  rj,^^  j^j^^y  ^^^^  are  ill  housed.    One    sons  beyond  their  control. 

We  have  estabUshed  a  new  Institute  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^.y  ^^^^^  homes  occupied  by  the  Third.  The  right  to  adequate  hous- 
ol  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop-  gi^erly  is  deficient  in  that  it  is  dilapidat-  ing.  The  provision  of  safe,  sanitary,  and 
Bent  to  conduct  basic  health  research  ^  deteriorating,  or  sound  but  lacking  congenial  housing  at  a  rental  which  older 
on  the  aging  process  and  to  train  people    j^iportant  facilities  like  a  bathroom.  persons  can  afford  is  a  major  unmet  need 

to  work  in  the  field  of  aging.  rj,^^  elderly  are  the  ones  most  tragi-    of  elderly  citizens.    I  intend  to  press  for 

We  have  created  a  gerontology  branch  ^.  ^^  .  relocation.  Most  of  the  aged  a  program  of  legislation  which  will  widen 
in  the  US.  PubUc  Health  Service  to  deal  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^nd  the  heaviest  the  area  of  choice  that  older  persons  have 
exclusively  with  the  health  needs  of  older  oportion  is  in  the  central  part  of  our  In  seeking  the  kinds  of  Uvlng  arrange- 
dUzens  and  to  put  into  effect  today  s  ^.^.^g  r^^^  ^^^  therefore,  just  in  those  ments  they  desire  in  their  retirement 
health    knowledge    today.      We    hope    locations  which  are  hardest  hit  by  high-    years. 

thereby  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  dis-  projects,  urban  renewal  and  other  First,  I  intend  to  seek  legislation 
ahhng  diseases  of  stroke,  arthritis,  and  p^jj^o  developments.  through  which  elderly  homeowners  with 
heart  disease.  .,  u  ^.i,  Mr  President  I  tould  cite  many  more  low  or  moderate  incomes  can  improve 
We  have  passed  legislation  under  both  ^^^  ^^^.5  and  examples  but  they  will  only  and  rehabilitate  their  homes.  Many  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  aged  Ohio's  aged  live  in  houses  which  are 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1962  to  give  Nation  despite  our  recent  prog-  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  and  cannot 
special  attention  to  older  workers  whose  "^  ^  -^  deprived  group.  Their  afford  the  added  expense  of  borrowing 
skiHfi  may  no  longer  be  useful  aiid  who  '  ^^p  ^nd  social  status  is  an  unde-  to  repair  these  deficiencies.  I  shall 
can  profit  by  training  to  acquh^  new  ^  r^j^  j^erlt  greater  respect  therefore  introduce  a  program  of  low 
suns  and  productive  employment.  berveu  u     .  j^  . ._*„=„„*_  _v,„u.i.. 


ing  for  the  elderly  in  the  Department  01  ---  -r;T --,"    :^    elderly  "citizens  of  derly  citizens  in  order  to  mate  tnem  safe 

Agriculture  through  legislation  passed  to  J?/jyi°^^a  bUl  of  rights  which  Is  their  and  healthy  for  the  elderly  themselves 

1962  and  1964  to  help  the  many  elderly  "11,1;^"°^  ^               ^  and  also  for  the  community.    This  is 

citizens  in  rural  areas.  Sltf  V^o  Hcrht  tn  thp  best  nossible  a  program  that  Is  already  underway  in 

We  are  utilizing  surplus  commodities  First  The  ^^^ht  to  the  bestpK)ssiDie  ^^^  ^^  certainly  deserves  to  be 

and  school  lunch  programs  to  help  pro-  ^y|J,f  L^^^^^rn^.^L"^'^^^^^^^^^  introduced  in  urban  communities. 

meet 

centers  ^*™® 

We  have  enacted  a  bold  program  in  ^*yj?  *\^ J ^.^^^f i,.  ^„..„_  ^...^  ^ave  a  with  housing  for  the  elderly.  These  fa- 
the  field  of  mental  health  with  the  sound  The  elderly  f,,<^^  ^atjon  mi^t  have  a  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  available  to  the  corn- 
concept  of  treating  older  persons  who  are  Pfo^«^  °/ ^/^f,!^"^^^;:^^^^^  unity  as  well,  and  the  cost  should  be 
depressed,  or  have  mental  problems,  right  ^ial  security  systMn.where^^^  ^^J^  ^^^^^^  ^^^nts  made  by  the 
in  their  home  communities  rather  than  course  of  t^e^rworMng  lives,  tn^  pay  jj  ^  ^^^  Home  Finance  Agency  for 
sending  them  off  to  mental  hospitals,  a  small  premiurn  ^^J.f^^^^^'^^S^-atd  these  Important,  related  facilities. 
Nothing  is  more  tragic  than  the  com-  approximate  y  ^^S  insurance  policy  Third.  I  intend  to  find  a  more  effec- 
mitment  of  older  persons  to  isolated  men-  h^^^  ^  Pf/,^  "^  7^^S,\f  ^^^  tive  and  humanitarian  use  for  proper- 
tal  hospitals  when  they  could  be  assisted  "P°^ /^^Jj^f  ^^*„.  a  morlle-shatteri^  ties  acquired  by  the  Federal  Housing 
and  treated  right  in  their  home  commu-  earned  "S„^J;-?°*.T?ie^mm^^^^  Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nlties,  near  families  and  friends.  TWs  ^l^^„f  ^  ^!:^^Sf  anr^lSn^^  ministration  through  foreclosure.  Those 
is  one  of  the  great  contributions  made  by  ident  Kennedy  and  •fjf  ^  ^"^^^^  dwellings  which  are  suitable  for  housing 
the  late,  great  President  Kennedy  and  It  will  be  won  Respite  *^^^^^  elderly  citizens  should  be  made  avail- 
will  mean  an  immense  amount  to  the  even  fanatic  opposition  of  the  American  emer^  responsible,  nonprofit  groups  at 
Nation's  elderly  citizens.  Medical  Association.  aoie  co  respon^o    . 
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subfltani  Ally  wrltten-down  cost  to  pro- 
vide low  rental  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate iiu  ome  elderly  persons. 

FourtlL  The  right  to  equal  opportunity 
in  empl<  yment.  The  No.  1  problem  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  40  and  60  is 
assiirance  of  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ploymeii ;.  There  Is  ample  evidence  of 
serlpus  c  IscriminaUon  in  emplojnnent  be- 
cause ol  age.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
longnm  economic  processes  to  take  care 
of  tho6<  who  are  laid  off  and  whose 
skills  ha  re  become  obsolete.  They  must 
eat  and  raise  a  family  today,  not  in  the 
long  nuL.  Further  legislation  must  be 
enacted  to  help  retrain  those  in  this 
age  groi  p  whose  sSdlls  have  become  ob- 
solete, i  nd  to  utilize  the  skill,  knowl- 
edge anl  know-how  of  retired  citizens 
who  stil  have  much  to  contribute  to  this 
Nation. 

Fifth.  A  right  to  restorative  health 
services.  All  of  us  in  Ohio  are  keenly 
and  evei  tragically  aware  of  the  great 
need  foi  safe  and  rehabilitative  medical 
services  in  nursing  homes.  We  cannot 
and  mu  t  not  tolerate  the  flretraps  and 
eustodia  [  warehouses  in  which  some  of 
our  sick  aged  reside. 

I  call  for  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum Fc  deral  standards  for  construction, 
health  t  ervices,  and  care  for  all  nursing 
homes  financed  through  Federal  funds 
or  whlci  have  elderly  patients  supported 
through  Federal  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

Second.  I  propose  the  authorization 
of  sped  il  funds  to  universities  and  col- 
lege mellcal  centers  for  training  and  re- 
search Programs  for  physicians  and  al- 
lied pro:  essions  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  f  ged  chronically  Ul  and  disabled. 

Sixth  The  right  of  access  to  commu- 
nity res  mrces.  Too  many  older  persons 
are  una  >le  to  obtain  effective  access  to 
the  con  munity  health,  recreation,  and 
social  services  so  essential  to  meaning- 
ful llvlr  ;  in  retirement.  In  many  cases, 
this  is  (  ue  to  lack  of  ability  to  pay  for 
the  sendees;  in  other  instances,  the 
elderly  ire  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
these  services;  in  still  other  cases,  older 
persons  hesitate  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
public  t  *ansportation  to  the  facility. 

To  ev  iry  extent  possible,  services  such 
as  couiBeling,  health,  recreational,  and 
volunte  T  woilc  should  be  made  available 
and  pu)  tUclzed  to  the  elderly  citizens  in 
the  con  munity. 

I  proi  ose  that  we  take  one  very  impor- 
tant ste  }  in  this  direction  right  now.  We 
can  ma  ce  it  easier  for  older  persons  to 
use  pub  ic  transportation  to  get  to  senior 
centers,  meetings,  places  of  part-time 
employ  nent  or  volunteer  work. 

I  sha  1.  therefore,  introduce  legislation 
authorldng  the  housing  and  home 
finance  agency  to  make  grants  to  metro- 
politan and  other  transportation  systems 
which  \  rill  carry  on  demonstration  proj  - 
ects  pr(  viding  low  fares  for  elderly  citi- 
zens diring  the  nonpeak  hours  of  the 
day.  Asa  minimum,  the  elderly  should 
be  able  to  ride  on  public  transportation 
at  one-  half  fare  during  the  hours  in 
which  )uses  and  street  cars  are  least 
used,  rhis  will  add  income  to  public 
transpo  rtation  systems  and  benefit  older 
people  )  kt  the  same  time. 

Seventh.  The  right  to  freedom,  in- 
depend  tnce  and  an  exercise  of  individual 


initiative.  America's  elderly  citizens 
want  and  deserve  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destinies  like  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. They  do  not  seek  charity;  they 
abhor  dependence.  They  ask  only  for  the 
opportunity  to  spend  their  retirement 
years  in  dignity,  in  self-respect,  and  in 
contributing  to  their  neighbors  and  their 
community. 

President  Johnson  has  accepted  this 
goal  as  his  own  and  is  providing  the 
leadership  to  stride  across  this  social 
frontier  with  real  accomplishments. 
This  administration  today  has  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  aged  not  as  a  problem 
but  as  a  positive  gain  of  American  civili- 
zation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
for  that  purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  me  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  575  Leg.) 

Pear; 
ProM 
Ranc 

Smlt 
Spar! 
Sten 
Walt 
Yovu 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxtening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 


Bartlett 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Long.  La. 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Randolph 

Hart 

McNamara 

Smith 

Inouye 

Monro  ney 

Sparkman 

JohDJBton 

Morton 

Stennls 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

Walters 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Nelson 

Yoving,  N.  Dak. 

Septemb&r  17 

MusKiE] .  the  Senator  from  Oitaon  ri# 
Neuberger].  the  Senator  from  CoiuIS- 
icut  [Mr.  RiBicorr],  the  Seiu^^ 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  thT^IT 
from  California  [Mr.  Salingee]  tS^ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tau«a1)cii7^ 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersev  ruf 
William]   are  absent  on  ^ofBcii  bulf" 


ness. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fwm, 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  sinS 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrb]  theses 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  thl 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr  IWl 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Qoiii 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haitki  ' 
the    Senator    from    Washington    [Mr' 
Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy] ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming   [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire    [Mr.   McIntyre]    the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastou) 
the   Senator   from   Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Symington],   the   Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Yoxmcl  are  necessarily  abeent 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kewhedt] 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bejwett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Qoldwater],  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jayxts] 
and  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mecheh],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saitonstau], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AiKEif  1 ,  the  Senator  tram  Delaware  [Ur. 
BoGGS],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  lows  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  EDMOirosoir, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  t»ROUTY,  Mr. 
Robertson,  and  Mr.  Smathers  entered 
the    Chamber    and    answered   to  thetr 


ADJOURNMENT 
^r  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
thAt  the  Senate  adjourn. 
"'^'.PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
nZonis  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
?^nator  from  Virginia. 

***w    JSrKSEN.    Mr.  Prefsident 

^r   R^RTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

-i?fhoW  my  motion  until  the  distin- 

^5  mmority Reader  has  had  an  op- 

^2l^?eSent.  I  renew  my  motion. 

Se  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
„,Son  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
ff Senator  from  Virginia. 
'^^^  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  1 
n-dSk  wid  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
^^^,rn«l  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
5^^58,^64,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  17,  1964: 
U.S.  CouHT  or  Claims 
tJnton  M.  Collins  of  the  Dletrict  of  Co- 
luSrto  be  judge  Of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims. 

COLLBCTOE  or   CUSTOMS 

lln  Mavis  Wyatt.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  col- 
lectorof  customs  for  customs  coIlecUon  dl«- 
ttlct  No.  43,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  ^^^^^^^^____ 

WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  17.  1964: 
Board  of  Paeole 
Charles  E.  Casey,   of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1970.  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  September  9,  1964. 
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But  so  did  our  fathers,  O  Lord  God.  in 
other  times  and  in  other  places.  Save  us 
then,  from  despair,  in  a  time  when  there 
are  no  easy  answers,  and  when  we  can- 
not expect  to  come  suddenly  upon  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  Remind  us  of  the 
ultimate  decency  of  things.  Give  us 
grace  to  light  even  small  candles,  and  to 
refrain  from  the  easy  way  of  cursing  the 
darkness.  Let  this  spirit,  O  Father  God, 
be  in  those  whose  essential  ministry  is 
here  in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  all  of  us  as  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world.  And  unto  Thee 
be  the  glory,  the  majesty,  the  dominion, 
and  the  power,  both  now  and  forever. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONSTITUTION    WEEK    AND    CITI- 
ZENSHIP    DAY 


^■» 


-—- 


names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
rum  is  not  present. 


A  quo- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  National  City 
Christian  Church,  Washington.  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  how  frail  we  are,  how  in- 
adequate, even  the  strongest,  the  keen- 
est, the  most  clever  of  us.    And  yet  Thou 
hast  invited   us  to  be   coworkers  with 
Thee.    Stab  us  wide  awake  then,  that  all 
of  life  is  sacred,  all  decent  work  magnifi- 
cent, all  honorable  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions sublime.     Make   known  to  us 
then  once  again,   clearly  and  sharply. 
Lord  of  all  the  earth,  that  in  the  market- 
place, in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  cathedrals  and 
before  altars,  we  may  do,  we  are  doing 
God's  true  work.    We  reject,  O  God  oxu" 
Father,   the   ultimate   betrayal   of    our 
tnie  humanity,  that  man  in  our  time 
has  finally  and  forever  lost  his  way.  We 
reject,  O  God  our  Father,  the  degrading 
fataUsm,  that  in  this  hour  of  peril  we 
are  left  only  with  sterile  choices.    We 
reject,  O  God  our  Father,  the  contemp- 
tuous presumption  that  our  leaders  are 
bereft  of  ethics,  and  are  driven  by  the 
hunger  to  cynically  manipulate  power. 
We  know,  righteous  God,  the  times  are 
strange  and  hard,  that  men  may  have  to 
stumble  and  grope,  fall  and  rise  again. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Rkcorb.  ^,     ., 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker    I  feel  that  it  is  most  appro- 
propriate  that  we  all  remind  ourselves 
that  this  week  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  Constitution  Week.    In 
his  proclamation  of  April  14,  President 
Johnson   designated    September    17    as 
Citizenship  Day  and  the  period  begin- 
ning September  17  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 23  as  Constitution  Week. 

Citizenship  Day  dates  back  to  a  law 
enacted  on  May  19,  1940.  which  author- 
ized the  President  to  designate  the  third 
Sunday  of  May  as  I  am  an  American 
Day  Twelve  years  later  in  legislation 
adopted  on  February  29,  1952.  for  good 
and  valid  reasons  the  date  and  name 
were  changed  to  Citizenship  Day  and 
Constitution  Week  to  be  celebrated  on 
September  17  each  year  to  commemorate 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  on  that  day  in  1787. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
have  passed  since  that  historic  event. 
Our  Nation  has  grown  from  a  brash  and 
self-determined  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes  to  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Little 
could  our  Founding  Fathers  dream  that 
this  country  struggling  to  shed  the  re- 
strictive garments  of  colonial  depend- 
ency and  to  step  forth  in  the  rich  toga 
of  sovereignty  could  ever  extend  its 
boundaries  to  the  Pacific  and  even  be- 
yond to  include  the  State  of  HawaU. 
Little  could  they  dream  that  the  borders 
of  the  Thirteen  States  would  push  north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

It  would  have  been  sheer  fantasy  to 
think  that  the  population  of  the  first 
States  to  adopt  that  Constitution  then 
numbering  In  the  tens  of  thousands  would 
reach  the  fantastic  figure  of  190  million. 
No  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  leaders  who 
conceived  our  Constitution  could  never 
dream  the  heights  to  which  their  NaUon 


would  rise  nor  could  they  dream  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  would  expand.    But  yet 
they  drew  up  a  docvunent  which  so  skill- 
fully  set  forth  our   privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  it  has  well  weathered 
the  ravages  of  time.     It  has  stood  up 
for  seven  generations  under  revolution 
and  evolution.   It  has  stood  firm  in  times 
of  pro«>erity  even  as  it  has  met  the  pres- 
sures  of    adversity.     So   brilliant   and 
comprehensive  was  the  concept  of  those 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  that  its  baalc 
structure  has  required  but  little  change 
over  the  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  and  expanding  Nation. 

Within  a  few  weeks  we  as  Americans 
are  about  to  enjoy  exercising  a  sacred 
right  assured  us  by  the  Constitution.  As 
each  of  us  measures  the  quality  and  cal- 
iber of  those  who  seek  our  vote  we  should 
remind  ourselves  of  the  value  of  this  con- 
stitutional right.  We  have  only  to  real- 
ize how  many  people  in  other  countries 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  free  elec- 
tions for  the  persons  of  their  choice,  y 

We  should  refiect  with  satisfaction, 
too.  that  the  legislation  which  the  ma- 
jority of  this  Congress  fashioned  a  short 
while  ago  assures  even  more  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  the  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister and  cast  their  ballot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Americans  we  should 
all  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  we  re- 
ceive daily  imder  our  Constitution.  We 
should  apply  ourselves  anew  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  rights. 

As  we  dedicate  ourselves  during  this 
special  week  to  do  our  utmost  to  carry 
out  the  responsibiUties  which  the  Con- 
stitution imposes  upon  us,  we  should  not 
forget  our  friends:  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
foreign-bom  Americans— who  still  must 
live  under  the  domination  of  atheistic 
Red  dictators  and  be  continuously  de- 
nied any  form  of  self-determination. 

As  citizens  of  these  great  United 
States,  we  are  grateful  for  the  blessing 
of  our  revered  Constitution.-*  Such  grat- 
itude can  best  be  demonstrated  by  our 
unstinting  efforts  to  obtain  kindred 
rights  and  benefits  for  all  mankind 
whether  free  or  presently  enslaved. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MESSAGE 
ON  THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  OLDEST  AMERICAN  RADIO 
PROGRAM  IN  THE  ITALIAN  LAN- 
GUAGE 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  \manimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^^    ^ 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Saturday,  September  12. 
1964  an  event  took  place  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  not  only  the  attention  of  this 
body  but  of  the  American  public  as  well. 
That  day  marked  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  oldest  American  radio  program  in 
the     Italian     language— the     program 
known  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  east- 
em  radio  network  as  t^e  "Voice  of  Local 
89." 
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This  priogram  which  was  begun  In 
1934  has  I  leen  so  important  and  so  rec- 
ognized as  a  public  service  that  it  merited 
a  persona]  message  from  President  John- 
as  W(  U  as  from  President  Antonio 
Segnl  of  I  »ly,  George  Meany,  president 
of  the  AF  .r-CIO,  and  Giuseppe  Saragat, 
Foreign  ]4lnlster  of  Italy.  Other  mes- 
or  delivered  at  the  anniver- 
sary progtam  came  from  Bruno  Stori, 
general  secretary  of  the  Italian  Con- 
of  Labor  Unions,  CISL;  Italo 
general    secretary    of    the 
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nu  mbers 


history 
E  lade 


Mr. 

of  this 

portant. 

an 

tory 
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lows: 

On  this 
to  salute 
late  the 
and  suppoi|tlng 

In  all 
have  ever 
made 

We  have 
shores,  but 
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tions  of 
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question 
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keep  that 

I  know 
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ing  each 
President 
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federattoo 

Vlgllanesl 

Unlone  Itiliana  del  Lavoro,  UIL;  David 

Dublnsky  md  Vannl  Montana. 

Mr.  Sp<  aker,  the  "Voice  of  Local  89' 
broadcast  og  as  it  does  every  Saturday 
morning  i  nd  rebroadcasting  every  Sim- 
day  aften  oon  from  stations  in  five  of  our 
Important  cities  has  provided  enlighten- 
ment and  Information  to  thousands  of 
union  mei  ibers  and  leaders. 

It  has  b<  en  a  stimulant  for  constructive 
action  an(  for  progressive  trade  imion- 
Ism;  as  su  ;h  it  has  stressed  Americanism 
and  the  ci  eatlon  of  friendship  and  coop- 
eration be  tween  the  people  of  Italy  and 
Ameilcanj.  particularly  those  of  Italian 
birth  and  descent. 

The  "V)ice  of  Local  89"  has  been  a 
unique  ani  1  highly  successful  experiment 
In  utllMn  ;  the  medlimi  of  radio  to  fight 
for  world)!  Ide  freedom  and  to  combat  all 
forms  of  I  taction  and  tyranny.  Its  pro- 
grams hav  e  been  of  utmost  value  in  their 
constant  iippositlon  to  the  Communist, 
Fascist,  ai  d  Nazi  dictatorships. 

The  Itai  Ian  Dressmaker's  Union  Local 
89  is  deser  ing  of  the  flood  of  congratula- 
tions whic  1  It  received.  I  would  like  to 
( wn  and  particularly  to  con- 
he  venerable  founder  of  Local 
pioneer  of  this  radio  program, 
Today,  at  the  age  of  81, 
stlH  contributes  weekly 
to  the  program  in  addition  to 
first  vice  president  of  the  In- 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
president  of  the  United  Italian 
Labor  Ck^imcil.     I  wish  the 
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gratulate 

89  and  the 

Lulgl  Ant<  ninl 
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comments 

serving  as 
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Union  and 

American 

program  oiany  years  of  continued  service 

marked  bs  success. 
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rom  the  White  House,  as  fol- 


^Oth  anniversary,  I  am  very  proud 
Voice  of  Local  89.    I  congratu- 
of  Local  89  for  sponsoring 
this  fine  program. 

no  other  people  anywhere 

so  much  progress  as  we  have 

In  the  last  30  years. 

some  to  this  land  far  from  many 

America  has  been  made  a  better 

land  because  the  contrlbu- 

who  have  come  from   afar. 

achieved  together  Is  the  result 

We  are  going  to  preserve  that 

are  going  to  keep  working  until 

y  comes  when  no  one  would  ask 

3|our  father  come  from.    The  only 

be  where  are  we  going  to  go. 

]  lere  at  the  White  House  I  always 

mind. 

out  across  our  land  millions 
mothers  are  hoping  and  pray- 
that   the   decisions   of    their 
keep  us  moving  toward  a  world 


hx  ve 


wll 


t  lat 
acid 
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of  peace;  toward  greater  prosperity  for  all; 
toward  a  better  life  tomorrow  for  ovir  chil- 
dren; toward  keeping  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions and  our  fellow  men  across  the  sea — a 
decent  home,  a  steady  Job,  good  schools  for 
our  children,  an  opportunity  to  advance  to 
move  up  In  life  to  a  little  more  each  year. 
These  are  the  goals  that  we  are  striving  to 
reach.  These  have  been  the  goals  of  every 
President  who  has  spoken  on  your  program 
in  years  gone  by — President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  Harry  S.  Triunan  who 
did  so  much  to  save  the  nations  of  Europe 
from  a  long  dark  night  of  communism; 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  who  did  so  much 
to  raise  the  hopes  of  men  everywhere  for 
peace  on  this  earth.  These  are  our  goals  now 
to  come. 

Two  years  ago,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  as 
Vice  President  to  visit  the  great  city  of 
Naples,  Italy.  I  shall  never  forget  meeting 
there  with  many  good  families  departing 
from  their  native  Italy  to  live  with  us  as 
fellow  Americans.  I  know  many  of  you  and 
your  fathers  and  mothers  before  you  made 
that  same  choice.  Sons  and  daughters  of 
Italy  have  made  great  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  In  peace  and  In  war.  All 
Americans  are  grateful. 

I  Join  with  you  now  in  the  hope  in  and 
In  the  firm  expectation  that  this  next  30 
years  will  be  the  greatest  years  for  us  and  I 
am  sure  that  throughout  that  span  a  valu- 
able service  to  America  will  continue  to  be 
provided  by  the  Voice  of  Local  89. 


will 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  BIRTH 
OF  BARON  VON  STEUBEN 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  addition  to  observing  Sep- 
tember 17  as  Citizenship  Day,  we  com- 
memorate the  birthday  of  that  great 
German,  Baron  von  Steuben,  who  be- 
came one  of  our  first  and  foremost 
patriots. 

It  should  not  be  left  to  German-bom 
Americans  or  Americans  descended  from 
German  ancestors  to  alone  pay  honor  to 
von  Steuben.  All  Americans  should  join 
the  German-American  societies  today  in 
pasring  homage  to  the  man  who  did  so 
much  to  train  and  to  remake  the  Colonial 
Army  Into  a  successful  fighting  force. 

So  great  was  his  service  as  inspector 
general  of  our  first  military  force  that 
President  Washington  felt  moved  to  write 
von  Steuben  a  letter  of  thanks  as  his  last 
official  act  before  retiring  and  returning 
to  Mt.  Vernon.  Even  as  Washington 
praised  this  great  German  soldier,  so  his- 
torians, too,  have  paid  his  highest  tribute. 

But  von  Steuben  was  only  one  of  many 
Germans  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  country.  Our  land 
is  stiU  dotted  with  communities  and 
areas  where  although  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, German  is  freely  spoken  by  peo- 
ple all  descended  from  hard-working  and 
law-abiding  German  immigrants. 

In  memory  of  our  great  benefactor. 
Gen.  Priedrich  Wilhelm  Baron  von 
Steuben  and  in  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  no  more  fitting 
tribute  could  l>e  made  than  to  salute  our 
American  citizens  of  German  extraction 


September  17 

and  commend  the  organizatiohs  whi^v 
bear  his  name  for  their  good  woriw  ^ 
behalf  of  their  fellow  America^ 

The  stable  influence  of  the  Germjai  im 
migrants  who  once  flocked  to  this  co^ 
try  has  made  a  lasting  imprint  on  thi 
culture  and  economy  of  this  Nition  in 
like  manner,  today  the  influence  of  tS 
people  of  the  Federal  Republic  is  felt  in 
the  family  of  free  nations.  SomewhiS 
of  the  debt  we  owe  von  Steuben  and  Se 
other  Germans  who  have  helped  to  make 
our  country  great  can  be  repaid  jf*! 
pledge  ourselves  to  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  German  comrades  S 
bringing  freedom  to  those  who  live  be 
hind  the  infamous  wall.  Only  ^^en 
Germany  is  reunited  and  all  Germany 
enjoys  unlimited  "Freiheit"  can  we  aS 
Americans  feel  our  debt  to  von  Steuben 
has  been  discharged.  * 

SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  all  points  of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.         > 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 21,  1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  wi 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith],  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  various  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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-«iATOR    GOLDWATER'S    DISCUS- 
ES OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
«r  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
^!;  ronSnt  to  address  the  House  for  1 
SSSe  Cd  to  revise  and  extend  my 

^"^SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 


tion,  because  of  the  grim  involvement 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  group  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
Vietnam  and  keep  the  torch  of  freedom 
burning  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  make 
known  to  the  House  that  a  Virginian, 
Col.  Herbert  F.  Roye,  of  Richmond,  is  the 


given  In  justification  of  its  trade  with 
Soviet  and  European  Communists. 

The  important  question,  it  seenos  to 
me,  is  will  the  trade  with  Russia  and 
the  European  Communists  now  be  used 
as  a  precedent  and  as  a  basis  for  trade 
with  Cuba  and  our  Asian  enemies?  Our 
posture  in  trading  with  the  Communists 


The  SPEAKER,  is  wiere  umjcvji^ux.  ^  ^  Herbert  F.  Roye.  of  Ricnmona,  is ine  posture  m  i-^f ""^  «"-"  ""^.r  K3r»,m 
.^^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^^^^  commander  of  the  5th  Special  on  a  subs  dized  ^J^  "fj^^^^^^^f^^^"^ 
to  wic  *^^  z,  ^ As_i „     o  itnif  Ti7Vii/»vi     mniTP  it.  pvt.remelv  difficult  for  our  Oov- 


^Sere  was  no  objection. 

SJ    SIKES.    Mr.    Speaker,    on    last 

niriit  in  Montgomery,   Senator  Gold- 

S  Sscussed  defense.    The  points  he 

Aaarl  eood  but  I  find  nothing  new 

S^em     For  Instance  he  reiterated  the 


make  it  extremely  difficult  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  execute  a  foreign  policy  ded- 
icated to  the  elimination  of  communism 
in  Cuba  and  in  South  Vietnam.  How  can 
we  ask  our  South  American  allies  to  co- 
operate in  a  policy  of  economic  isola- 
tion from  Cuba  on  the  grounds  that  she 
represents  a  hostile  Communist  influ- 


Forces  Group — Airborne — a  unit  which 
has  inherited  the  tradition  of  predeces- 
sor units  organized  during  World  War  n 
and  which  is  entitled  to  fly  with  its  colors 
the  streamers  of  16  campaigns  of  that 
war. 

in  them,    i^'or  uiai/a."'-^  "^  - — Eleven  members  of  the  group  have  lost 

nroDOsal  he  made  several  weeks  ago  to  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^.^g  fighting  in  Vietnam,  represents  »  uuswic  n.uixi^u.^ow  ^^v>- 
ffSe  draft  as  soon  as  possible.  Bute  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^d  intrepidity  of  this  ence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  when 
SV  initial  proposal  comes  months  after  ^^  ^^^  recognized  in  the  award    we  ourselves  trade  freely  with  the  very 

President  Johnson  had  directed  a  study  »j  347  awards,  with  many  other  award  nation  that  creates  and  sustains  the 
r that  end  recommendations  pending.  Conununist  state  on  that  island?    How 

He  spoke  of  proper  conapensation  for        ^  ^^^  ^j  .^g^  members  of  the  group    can  we  ask  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 

™,  -  „„«     ^^^^  ^^^  entitlement  to  wear  the  Com- 

bat Infantry  Badge. 

I  have  been  furnished  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  inspiring  record  of  the 
5th  Special  Forces  Group— Airborne— 
and  wiU  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
daily  Record  for  the  information  of  the 
House. 


o^ynTice  personnel.  Two  years  ago. 
the  Democratic  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  provided  an  aver- 
Zsp  20-percent  increase  in  housing  allow- 
ance for  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices-the  first  Increase  in  miUtary  com- 
nensation  since  1958. 

In  1963  the  Democratic  administration 
and  a  Democratic  Congress  provided  over 
a  14-percent  increase  in  basic  pay,  and 
Increases  in  other  allowances. 

TWs  year  the  same  Democratic  team 
obtained  still  another  pay  raise  for  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  personnel. 

And,  continuing  his  effort  to  make  ca- 
reer military  service  more  attractive,  al- 
most a  month  ago  President  Johnson  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  speed 
up  a  further  review  of  mUltary  housing, 
medical  care,  and  pay  and  aUowances. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  has  again  proved 
that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery.       ^^^^^^^_^ 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1964  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  I  missed  rollcall 
Nos.  247  and  248.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  both  of 
those  rollcalls. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  5TH 
SPECIAL  FORCES  GROUP  (AIR- 
BORNE) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  19,  the  5th  Special 
Forces  Group — Airborne — ^will  mark  the 
third  anniversary  of  its  activation.  I 
an  calling  this  milestone  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  of  the  unique 
character  of  this  imit  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  its  record  of  dedicated  service  in  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  where  detachments 
of  the  group  are  deployed  as  advisors  to 
the  military  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  observance  on  Saturday 
will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  celebra- 


SOVIET  WHEAT  DEAL  WAS  A  MINUS. 
NOT   A   PLUS,   FOR   THE   UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 
Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^^    ^. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.   MAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  my  district  has  sent 
to  me  a  rather  amazing  four-page  press 
release  he  received  from  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated 
September  1964,  which  in  glowing  terms 
attempts  to  justify  to  the  American  peo- 
ple   the    United    States-Soviet    Union 
wheat   transaction   of   late    1963.    The 
editor  of  this  newspaper  quickly  recog- 
nized the  administration's  press  release 
for  what  it  is— nothing  more  than  po- 
litical propaganda — and  asked  me  for 
my  opinion  on  the  transaction. 

When  the  debate  over  the  issue  of 
trading  on  a  subsidized  and  extended 
credit  basis  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Eastern  European  Communist  satel- 
lite  nations   focuses   on   future   policy 
rather  than  on  current  policy,  the  folly 
of  trading  with  these  Communist  coun- 
tries becomes  more  apparent.    If  trading 
with  Russia  and  the  European  Commu- 
nists is  good  for  all  the  reasons  the  ad- 
ministration suggests,  then  vmder  their 
logic  would  it  not  be  equally  good  to 
trade    with    Communist    China.   North 
Korea.    Cuba,    and    North    Vietnam? 
Would  not  subsidized  sales  to  these  na- 
tions help  the  balance  of  payments,  save 
storage  costs,  strengthen  wheat  prices, 
stimulate  American  business,  create  more 
jobs,  deplete  Communist  gold  reserves, 
improve  our  image,  and  give  us  a  great 
propaganda    victory?    And    after    all, 
would  not  these  products  be  available 
elsewhere  in  the  world?    These  are  all 
the    reasons    the    administration    has 


to  die  in  battle  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes 
fighting  a  Communist  system  with 
which  we  carry  on  normal  commerce? 
How  can  we  ask  our  NATO  allies  In 
Europe  to  refrain  from  extending  to 
Communist  nations  long-term  credits  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial commodities  produced  by  them?  It 
Is  in  this  context  that  we  must  examine 
the  alleged  benefits  of  the  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  sales. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  while  the 
transactions  made  in  late  1963  by  two 
American  grain  firms  were  not  under- 
written by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
President,  pursuant  to  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  has  since  made  a 
finding  that  future  transactions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  made  using  the  fa- 
cilities and  credit  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  Is  now  being 
extended  to  Hungary  and  to  other  East- 
ern European  Conununist  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  providing  my  views 
to  the  inquiring  newspaper  editor.  The 
following  are  the  "economic  and  politi- 
cal gains"  listed  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's press  release,  followed  by  my 
specific  comment : 

First.  "Benefited  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position."  The  amount  rep- 
resented by  the  United  States-Soviet 
wheat  transaction— $140  million  less  $44 
million  from  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  form 
of  export  subsidies — represents  an  in- 
significant percentage  of  the  improve- 
ment in  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. The  most  important  reason  for 
the  improvement  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital.  Further,  if 
in  future  transactions  U.S.  credit  is  ex- 
tended and  the  Soviets  default,  the  bal- 
ance-of /payments  problem  will  be  aggra- 

Second.  "Saved  U.S.  storage,  handUng, 
and  other  charges."  This  argument  is  as 
appropriate  as  saj^ng  we  would  save  $85 
million  by  dropping  the  wheat  destined 
to  Russia  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Stor- 
age savings  are  hypothetical  and  are 
typical  of  the  projections  on  savings 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
keeps  making.  But  when  the  record  of 
spending  has  been  written,  we  find  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spending 
more  than  ever  before  in  history. 
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"Strengthened    UJS.    domestic 
wheat  pi  ces."    This  statement  is  clearly 
false.   Vi  heat  prices  today  are  the  lowest 
they  have  been  for  many  years.    The 
average    market    price    of    wheat    to 
fanners  on  August  15,  1964,  was  $1.33 
per  bushjl,  compared  with  $1.77  a  year 
earlier—  )rlor  to  the  Russian  wheat  sales. 
Pourth.  "Stimulated  American  busi- 
ness,"   Jo  doubt  the  companies  which 
trade  with  Communist  nations  have  re- 
ceived pr(  (fits  for  their  efforts.   I  wouldn't 
think  th  ly  would  be  trading  with  the 
Commun  sts  otherwise.    How.  though,  do 
these  pro  Its  match  the  tremendous  siims 
of  money  oiu:  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to 
pay  to  mEiintain  our  military  establish- 
ment to  ]  (rotect  us  against  communism? 
Fifth.    Created    Jobs    for    American 
workers."    The  administration  does  not 
say  how  i  nany  or  where  these  jobs  were 
created  o  •  what  the  men  who  held  them 
are  doing  now.    I  also  recall  the  Mari- 
time Unic  n's  strong  opposition  to  admin- 
istration  plans    to   ship    Russia-bound 
wheat  or    foreign  ships  which  do  not 
employe   American   crews   nor   benefit 
American  labor. 

Sixth.  'Depleted  the  U.S.SJl.'s  gold 
and  dollir  reserves."  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  thJt  Russia,  historically.  Is  the 
world's  largest  wheat  producer  and  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  wheat  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  had  a 
very  mlninal  effect  on  the  resources  of 
that  rich  and  powerful  nation.  The 
availability  of  American  wheat  simply 
gave  the  !  Ovlets  an  opportunity  to  meet 
their  dom  »tic  grain  requirements  with- 
out diver  Ing  their  internal  resources 
from  mill  ary  and  space  projects  to  the 
area  wheie  their  failure  is  most  manl- 
fest^-thei'  agriculture.  The  United 
States  waj  the  only  single  nation  able  to 
supply  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  quantity 
of  wheat  t  ley  sought. 

Seventh  "Gave  the  United  States  a 
propagan(a  victory."  If  the  United 
States  ac:  ileved  a  propaganda  victory, 
there  are  few  people  who  have  heard 
about  it  ai  d  the  administration  has  done 
little  to  ( xplolt  whatever  propaganda 
value  ma/  possibly  exist  from  these 
transactio:  IS.  It  seems  to  me,  by  the 
very  natm  s  of  the  administration's  press 
release  wh  ch  was  apparently  given  wid- 
est posslbl*  distribution  to  the  Nation's 
press,  thai  the  administration  Is  exert- 
ing its  grei  itest  propaganda  effort  on  the 
American  people.  A  true  propaganda 
victory  would  have  been  achieved  had 
the  United  States  received,  in  retiim  for 
the  wheat  transaction,  some  political 
concessions  i.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, did  n<  t  even  try. 

Eighth.  'Improved  the  Image  of  Amer- 
ica in  Rua  tia,  and  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries." They  probably  think  we  are  a 
bunch  of  s)  \,ps.  Could  we  count  on  them 
to  send  us  wheat  if  the  situations  were 
reversed? 

Ninth.  "  JJ3.  wheat  did  not  provide 
help  which  was  otherwise  unavailable." 
The  admin  stration  says  If  we  refuse  to 
sell  to  Rusi  la.  It  will  turn  elsewhere.  So 
can  C<Mnmi  inlst  China.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  the 
only  two  x>untrles  of  the  free  world 
which  have  the  capacity  for  production 
of  wheat  n  substantial  quantities  for 
export.  Slould  not  our  policy  be:  first, 
to  encoura  ;e  our  allies  to  refrain  from 


selling  agricultural  commodities  to 
Russia  unless  she  renounce  her  aim  of 
world  domination  and  makes  some  mean- 
ingful political  concessions  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  troubled 
world:  and  second,  to  set  a  firm  example 
for  our  allies  to  follow? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  helped  Russia  more 
than  it  has  helped  us.  The  net  result, 
when  weighed  in  the  context  of  foreign 
policy  and  our  national  security,  seems 
to  me  to  add  up  to  a  minus,  not  a  plus, 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 


I 

September  n 


The  Johnson  admhiistratlon's  h^ 
to  heat  up  the  economy  to  r  w  '***^ 
hPfnrp  fho  «i^„*<„__  ™'  ^°.  a.iever  pitch 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives we  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
today  is  the  177th  anniversary  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest 
that  Constitution  Day,  September  17  each 
year,  be  observed  regularly  in  this  body 
and  that  the  order  of  business  consist  of 
the  formal  reading  of  the  Constitution 
by  a  Member  selected  by  the  Speaker. 

Certainly,  it  is  important  in  defense 
of  human  rights  and  liberties  that  every 
American  read  and  reread,  affirm  and  re- 
aflarm  the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
that  guarantee  protection  to  all. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress 
as  elected  Representatives  who  have 
sworn  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution,  especially,  it  seems  to  me. 
should  observe  the  day  recognizing,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  it,  that  "Our  pe- 
culiar security  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
written  Constitution."  For.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  framers  of  our  Constitution  had 
in  mind  to  protect  the  people  from  abuses 
of  power  by  public  servants — such  as 
ourselves — and  from  the  undue  central- 
ization and  concentration  of  power. 

Why  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  estabhsh  a  tra- 
dition In  this  House  each  year  of  rededi- 
cation  to  the  Constitution  each  Septem- 
ber 17? 


THE  "PHANTOM"  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
administration  claims  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  still  too  early  to  determine  to  what 
extent.  If  at  all.  the  recent  Federal  tax 
cut  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  one  feature  of  the  tax  cut  bill— the 
sharp  drop  in  the  withholding  rate — 
will  work  severe  hardships  on  unwary 
taxpayers  and,  very  possibly,  act  as  a 
destabilizing  influence  on  the  economy 
next  spring. 


before  the  elections  this  miS?^^ 
proposal  to  cut  the  withholdSK  J? 
proportionally  greater  than  th?^^ 
tion  m  1964  tax  llablUtles  for  mai^tl*- 
payers.  The  plan  had  little  o!^  ^L* 
nomic  justification,  but  the  poUtlcJl^ 
plications  were  clear  for  all  to  sS^ 

In  effect,  the  Revenue  Act  of  iiwu 
provided  for  what  might  be  tenn^T* 
two-sided  tax  reduction.  On  tS  „«' 
hand,  the  income  tax  rate  structure  Z 
reduced,  which  cut  the  taxpayer's  ^h.^ 
tax  liability  to  the  Federal  SveJr^em 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wlthholdlnrrrb; 
was  cut  from  18  percent  to  nTerSS 
m  one  stroke— rather  than  in  twolS 
as  originally  provided  in  the  House  bS^ 
so  that  wage  and  salary  earners  would 
have  less  taxes  withheld  from  \^r 
wages  and  thus  receive  larger  paychlS. 
than  previously.  The  cut  in  the  wi^ 
holding  rate  might  be  caUed  the  "an' 
parent"  tax  reduction.  ^' 

The  withholding  rate  was  cut  to  14 
percent  immediately  only  on  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration.  However,  the  reduction  in  tax 
liabilities  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  two  instalbnents.  the  second  of  which 
will  not  become  effective  until  next  Jan- 
uary. The  result  is  that  many  taxpayers 
are  being  underwithheld  in  1964  and 
must  face  unusually  large  taxpayments 
next  spring,  or  reduced  refunds.  Many 
taxpayers  wUl  unhappily  discover  that 
much  of  the  tax  cut  they  thought  they 
were  receiving  this  year  will  have  to  be 
paid  back  to  the  Government  next  April 
when  1964  income  taxpayments  fall  due. 
Thanks  to  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's economic  legerdemain,  a  large  part 
of  the  increase  In  after-tax  incomes  re- 
sulting from  the  tax  bill  is,  in  fact,  a 
"phantom"  tax  cut.  It  is  here  today  but 
gone  tomorrow. 

The  plan  will  prove  a  cruel  and  costly 
hoax  to  many  working  men  and  women. 
While  their  pay  envelopes  are  fattened 
by  a  large  "apparent"  tax  reduction,  they 
are  being  exhorted  by  President  John- 
son to  spend  the  increase  In  after-tax 
incomes  in  order  to  give  the  economy  a 
"shot  In  the  arm."  When  April  r»lls 
around,  many  taxpayers  will  find  that 
they  have  to  repay  the  Government  as 
much  as  $1  of  every  $3  of  their  "appar- 
ent" tax  reduction. 

Not  only  will  this  be  a  blow  to  many 
families,  but  the  national  economy  itself 
will  suffer  by  the  sudden  and.  In  most 
cases,  unexpected  increase  in  spring  tax- 
payments,  or  decrease  in  usual  refunds. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  develop- 
ment during  an  aging  economic  recovery 
could  give  a  severe  jolt  to  the  Nation's 
economic  stability. 

It  is  time  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion documented  the  j>recise  extent  of 
this  "phantom"  tax  cut.  Lacking  this, 
however,  I  have  had  prepared  a  number 
of  tables  which  will  help  make  a  large 
part  of  our  taxpaylng  citizens  aware  of 
the  financial  blow  that  may  be  facing 
them  at  spring  taxpayment  time  and 
also  help  them  make  plans  now  for  meet- 
ing it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  four  tables  referred  to  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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,_..  Ua^iU^y,  ta.  ^..^U,  an,  ..  .u.  ^  un^  --^l^ffi^^^^^  ....  .re^ousla.  ,c^n,ar  y.ar  im^-S..U^. 


t^^  income  all  from  wage  or  salary 


Under  Revenue  Act  of  1864 


Tai 
liability 


Tax 
withheld « 


Tax  due 
In  spring 
of  1066* 


$3,000 

♦4.000 

$5.000 

16.000 

r.ooo 

18,000 

$8.000 

$10,OCO 

$11.000 

$12,000 

$13,000 

$14.000 

$15,000 


$36a 

545 
720 
928 
1,139 
1,372 
1,615 
1,872 
2,177 
2,496 
2.836 
3,190 
3,565 


$342.90 

491.40 

644.20 

801.30 

915.90 

1,086.10 

1.238.90 

1,391.70 

1, 518. 28 

1,665.09 

1.811.90 

1,958.71 

2,105.52 


Under  previous  law 


Tax 
UabiUty 


Tax 
withheld « 


Tax  due 
In  sprlnR 
of  1964* 


Revenue  Act  of  1964  over  previous  law 


Decrease  in 

withholding 

("apparent" 

tax  cut) 


Increase  in 

tax  due  In 

spring  of  1966 


$22.10 

53.60 

75.80 

126.70 

223.60 

285.90 

376.10 

480.30 

658.72 

830.91 

1,024.10 

1,231.29 

1. 459. 48 


$427 
625 
818 
1,048 
1,282 
1,540 
1,810 
2,096 
2,436 
2,  792 
3,172 
3.572 
4,002 


$416. 00 

603.20 

790.40 

977.60 

1,118.00 

1,331.20 

1,618.40 

1, 705.  60 

1,860.56 

2, 040. 48 

2,220.40 

2. 400. 32 

2, 580. 24 


$11.00 

21.80 

27.60 

70.40 

164.00 

208.80 

291.60 

390.40 

675.44 

751. 62 

951.60 

1,171.68 

1,421.76 


Percentage  of 
"apparent" 
tax  cut  to  b« 
returned  to 
Government 
spring  1966  ♦ 


$73. 10 

$11.  10 

15.2 

111.80 

31.80 

38.4 

146.20 

48.20 

33.0 

176.30 

56.30 

31.9 

202.10 

59.60 

29.6 

245.10 

77.10 

31.6 

279.60 

84.60 

ao.2 

313.90 

89.90 

28.6 

342.28 

83.28 

24.S 

375. 39 

49.39 

21.1 

408.50 

72.50 

17.7 

441.61 

69.61 

18.6 

474.72 

37.72 

7.9 

»  Vssumes  no  payments  of  estimated  tax  and  no  additional  withholding  by  employers. 
\  The  inwe^  in  tSTdue  in  spring  of  1965  as  a  percentage  of  the  decrease  in  withboldlng 
or  "apparent"  tax  cut. 


emK^l^ms  on  withholding  exemption  certificate  the  exemption  to  which  he  is 

T       .  2  -Tas  liabaity,  tax  u^iihheld,  and  tax  refund  or  tax  due  ^  under  lUvenue  Act  of  ifj-nd  under  previous  law  (caUndar  year  1964)- 
Table  2.—  l(UC  iiaouny,  m«.  ,    ^g^^^/^^yp^  y^nh  no  dependents  with  standard  deduction 


Under  Revenue  Act  of  1964 


Under  previous  law 


jUmual  income  all  from  wage  or  salary 


Tax 
liability 


Tax 
withheld  • 


Tax  due  or 

refund  (-) 

In  spring 

of  1965» 


$244.80 

392.40 

645.20 

703.20 

817.80 

988.00 

1.140.80 

1.293.60 

1,420.18 

1.666.99 

1,  713. 80 

1, 860. 61 

2, 007.  42 

2.164.66 

2. 301.  56 

2,448.37 

2, 596. 18 

2,742.42 


— $14. 80 

6.60 

8.80 

16.80 

82.20 

92.00 

119.20 

146.40 

247.82 

336.01 

424.20 

512.  39 

628.68 

751.34 

874.44 

907.63 

1.148.82 

1.306.58 


J3.000 

$4.000 

$8.000 

$6,000 - - -  - 

$7,000 

$8,000 - 

$9,000 -  

$10,000 

$11,000 - 

$12,000- --- 

$13,000..- - 

$11000 -- 

$l^ooo - 

$16,000 

$17,000 - 

118.000 - 

$19.000 - - 

$20,000 - I 

. — ■  1  Assumes  no  payments  of  estimated  tax  and  no  additional  withholding  by  employers. 

■  Assumes  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  or  Friday  payday.  ,„,i.  .„  amui^         vj 

luS  wag^bracket  table  method  of  withholding  for  weekly  payroll  Period;  as- 
sum^empTolSXlms  on  withholding  exemption  certificate  the  exemption  to  which 

"'"' '"'""''■  tax  due  '  under  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  under  previous  law  ^caUndar  year  1964)— 


$305 
485 
660 
844 
1,042 
1,240 
1.438 
1,636 
1,888 
2.148 
2,408 
2.668 
2.960 
3,260 
3.660 
3.860 
4.192 
4,632 


Tax  due  or 

refund  (— ) 

in  spring 

of  1966* 


$296.40 

478.40 

665.60 

858.00 

098.40 

1,211.60 

1,398.80 

1.586.00 

1. 740. 96 

1. 920. 88 

2.100.80 

2. 280.  72 

2.460.64 

2.640.56 

2, 821.  00 

3. 000. 01 

3,180.84 

8,360.76 


Revenue  Act  of  1964  over  previous  law 


Decrease  In 

withholding 

("apparent" 

tax  cut) 


$8.60 
6.60 
-5.60 
-14.00 
43.60 
28.40 
39.20 
50.00 
147.04 
227.12 
307.20 
387.28 
449.36 
619.44 
739.00 
869.06 
1.011.16 
1.  in.  24 


Increase  or 

decrease  (-) 

In  tax  dae  In 

spring  of 

1066 


$61.6<f*- 
86.00 
120.40 
164.80 
180.60 
223.60 
258.00 
292.40 
320.78 
353.80 
387.00 
420.11 
463.22 
486.90 
619.44 
662.66 
686.66 
618.34 


-$23.40 
0 
14.40 
30.80 
38.60 
63.60 
80.00 
06.40 
100.78 
108.80 
117.00 
125.11 
120.22 
131.00 
136.41 
138.66 
187.06 
136.84 


Increase  or 

decrease  (— ) 

In  tax  due  In 

spring  of 

lO&asper- 

oentageof 

decrease  In 

withholding 


-45.8 

0 
12.0 
19.0 
21.4 
28.4 
81  0 
83.0 
31.4 
30.8 
30.2 
29.8 
28.6 
27  1 
26.1 
25.1 
28.6 
21.0 


T.BLB  3.-Tax  liability,  tax  withheld,  -^^«-f^^;-~,-,:/  dependent  M  >tandard  deduction 


Annual  income  all  from  wage  or  salary 


Under  Revenue  Act  of  1964 


Under  previous  law 


$3,000... 
$4,000... 
$5,000... 
$6,000.- 
$7,000... 
$8,000.. 
$0,000.. 
$10,000- 
$11,000. 
$12,000. 
$13,000. 
$14,000. 
$15,000. 
$16,000. 
$17,000. 
$18,000. 
$19,000. 
$20,000. 


Tax 
UablUty 


Tax 
withheld « 


Tax  due  or 

refund  (— ) 

In  spring 

of  1965 « 


Tax 

Uablllty 


Tax 
withheld « 


Tax  due  or 

refund  (-) 

In  spring 

of  1964 > 


Revenue  Act  of  1964  over  prevloui  law 


Decrease  in 
withholding 


$116.00 

280.00 

447.50 

608.00 

780.00 

960.00 

1.140.00 

1, 320. 00 

1, 527. 00 

1. 762.  00 

1.997.00 

2.  '232. 00 

2, 474. 00 

2. 744. 00 

3. 014. 00 

3,284.00 

3.561.00 

3,866.00 


$146. 70 

294.30 

447.10 

605.10 

719. 70 

889.90 

1,042.70 

1, 195. 50 

1, 322. 08 

1,468.89 

1,615.70 

1,762.51 

1, 909  32 

2, 056.  56 

2,203  46 

2. 350.  27 

2. 497.  08 

2, 644.  32 


-$30.70 

-14.30 

.40 

2.90 

60.30 

70.10 

97.30 

124.  50 

204.92 

293.11 

381.30 

469.49 

564.68 

687.44 

810.64 

933.73 

1.063.92 

1,221.68 


$185 

365 

540 

720 

910 

1,108 

1,306 

1,504 

1.732 

1,992 

2,262 

2,512 

2.780 

3.080 

3,380 

3,680 

3,988 

4,328 


$176. 80 

368.80 

546.00 

738.40 

878.80 

1,092.00 

1. 279. 20 

1.466.40 

1.621.36 

1. 801. 28 

1.981.20 

2. 161. 12 

2,341.04 

2, 520. 06 

2.701.40 

2.881.32 

3,061.24 

3,241.16 


$8.20 

6.20 

-6.00 

-18.40 

31.20 

16.00 

26.80 

37.60 

110.64 

100.72 

270.80 

360.88 

438.96 

659.04 

678.60 

798.68 

926.76 

1,086.84 


Increase  or 

decrease  (— ) 

In  tax  doe  In 

spring  of 

1966 


$30.10 
64.60 
98.90 
133.30 
160.10 
202.10 
236.60 
270.90 
290.28 
332.30 
365.50 
398.61 
431.72 
464.40 
497.94 
631.06 
664.16 
596.84 


Increase  or 

decrease  (— ) 

In  tax  due  ia 

the  spring  or 

1965  as  per- 

eentageof 

decrease  In 

withholding 


-$38.90 

-20.60 

6.40 

21.30 

29.10 

54.10 

70.50 

86.90 

04.28 

102.39 

110.50 

118. 61 

125.72 

128.40 

131.94 

135.05 

137.16 

134.84 


-120.2 
-31.8 
6.6 
16.0 
18.8 
26.8 
20.8 
32.1 
81.6 
30.8 
30.2 
20.8 
20.1 
27.6 
26.5 
26.4 
24.3 
22.6 


1  Assumes  Mondav.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday  payday. 

'  uXw^e  br^ket  table^'uiethod  of  VithboWing  for  ^'^^''^'^  P^JT-^".  J^""^!^ 
assumes  employee  claims  on  withholding  exemption  certificate  the  exemption  to  which 
be  is  entitled. 


>  Assumes  no  payments  of  estimated  tax  and  no  additional  withholding  by  em- 
ployers. 
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Tabub  4.— 


7» 


Annual  InooQu 


13,000.. 
|4U»0. 
$6,000. 

16,000.. 
17,000.. 
18,000- 
18,000.. 
•10.000. 
$11,000. 
03,000. 

m,ooo. 

$14,000. 
$15,000. 
$16,000. 
$17,000. 
$16,000. 
$19,000. 
130,000. 


<  A.wntne» 

» Under 
UBomes  employe 
which  be  is  entitli  d 


OUR  CONS' 

EST 

ducedd; 


AOiinesota? 
There  was 


ber  17  Is  one 
stones  in  our 
In  1787  the 
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liability,  tax  withheld,  and  tax  refund  or  tax  due  »  under  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  under  previous  law  (calendar 

Married  couple  with  8  dependents  with  standard  deduction 


September  ly 


year  1964)-^ 


,  kll  ftom  wage  or  nlaLry 


Under  Revenue  Act  of  1964 


Under  previous  law 


Tax 
llabUity 


S4 

1S4 
326 
600 

662 
840 
1,020 
1,200 
1,400 
1,621 
1,856 
2.061 
2,326 
2,682 
2,862 
3,122 
3,382 
3,683 


Tax 
withheld  > 


Tax  due  (+) 

or  refund  (-! 

In  spring  of 

1966* 


$48.60 

-J44.60 

196.20 

-32.20 

349.00 

-24.00 

507.00 

-7.00 

621.60 

+40.40 

791.80 

+48.20 

944.60 

+75.40 

1, 097.  40 

+102.60 

1,223.98 

+176.02 

1, 370.  79 

+250.21 

1. 517.  60 

+33a40 

1,  664. 41 

+426.59 

1,811.22 

+514.  78 

1,968.46 

+623.54 

2,105.36 

+746.  64 

2,262.17 

+869.83 

2.398.98 

+99a02 

2.546.22 

+1,136.78 

Tax 
Uabillty 


Tax 

withheld  ' 


$66 
MS 

iao 

600 

7S0 

976 

1,174 

1,372 

1,  592 
1,»36 
2,096 
2,356 

2.  eit) 
2,900 
3.200 
3,500 
3,800 
4,124 


$57.20 

239.20 

426.40 

618.80 

759.  20 

972.  40 

1,169.60 

1,346.80 

1, 501.  76 

1,681.68 

1,S61.  60 

2.  041.  52 

2.  221.  44 
2.401.36 
2,5«1.80 
2,761.72 
2,941.64 

3,  121.  56 


Tax  due  (+) 

or  refund  (— ) 

in  spring  of 

1964  « 


+$7.80 

+5.80 

-6.40 

-18.80 

+20.80 

+3.60 

+  14.40 

+25.20 

+90.24 

+154.32 

+234.40 

+314.  48 

+394.66 

+49a64 

+618.  20 

+738.28 

+868.36 

+1,002.44 


Revenue  Act  of  1964  over  previous  law 


Decrease  in 

withholding 

("apparent" 

tax  cut) 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  in  tax 

due  in  spring 
of  1965 


$8.60 
43.00 
77.40 
111.80 
137.60 
180.60 
215.00 
249. 40 
277.78 
310.  89 
344.00 
377. 11 
410.22 
412.90 
476.44 
509.55 
54Z66 
675.34 


-$52.40 

-38.00 

-17.60 

+11.80 

+19.60 

+44.60 

+61.00 

+77.40 

+85.78 

+95.  89 

+  104.00 

+  112.11 

+  120.22 

+124.90 

+128.44 

+131.  55 

+134.66 

+134.34 


Increase  {-j.) 
ordecrewe 
,(-)lntax 

Que  in  sprln. 
ofl96SM 

percentage  o( 
decrease  In 

■withholdlm 


-flOB.1 
-88.4 

-22.7 

+ia» 
+11 J 

+317 
+28.4 
+31.0 
+30.9 

+3ag 
+3a2 

+29.7 
+28.3 

+2a2 

+27.0 
+2Bl8 
+218 
+213 


Mon^y,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday  payday. 

acret  table  method  of  withholding  for  weekly  payroll  period; 
dalms  on  Withholding  Exemption  Certificate  the  exemption  to 


ca  lu uii  lay,  i 

wag«-l  racket 


»  Assumes  no  payments  of  estimated  tax  and  no  additional  wlthhokimir'bvrpm 
ployi-rs.  *■*■  "■="'■ 


TTDTION— THE  QREAT- 

DOCdMENT  EVER  TO  BE  PRO- 

THE  HISTORIES  OF  THE 

OP  ALL  NATIONS 


GOVERNKENTS 

Mr.  LANCEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c  )nsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Schxnck]  may  extend 
his  remarks  it  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  e  ctraneous  matter. 

Hie  SPEAEOK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeit  of  the  gentleman  from 


no  objection. 


Mr^SCHEJCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
I  (if  the  most  Important  mlle- 
'  ilstory  because  on  that  date 
I  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  si  rned  by  39  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  It  was  still 
subject  to  ntlflcation  by  9  of  the  13 
States.  Ne^  Hampshire  became  the 
ninth  State  t<  >  ratify  the  Constitution  on 
June  21,  178J ,  and  was  followed  by  the 
State  of  Virgl  ila  on  June  26, 1788,  and  by 
the  State  of  :  lew  York  on  July  26,  1788. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  officially  i  idopted  on  July  2, 1788,  and 
put  Into  effe<  t  on  March  4,  1789.  The 
first  10  amen  Iments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  proposed  to  the^ 
several  States  on  September  25, 1789,  and 
when  properl; '  ratified  became  known  as 
the  Bill  of  R1{  hts  in  1791. 

The  Consti  utlon  of  the  United  States 
is  recognized  1  hroughout  the  world  as  the 
greatest  docui  lent  ever  to  be  produced  in 
the  histories  af  the  governments  of  all 
nations. 

Under  its  bi  lef  but  very  wise  provisions 
many  very  pr  jcious  opportunities,  privi- 
leges, and  fre^oms,  which  all  too  many 
granted,  are  provided  for 


of  us  take  foi 


each  of  us  bu ;  many  of  them  are  being 
eroded  away  from  us  faster  than  we 
realize.  It  is  nuch  later  than  we  think. 
The  Constltut  on  of  the  United  States  is 
not  long  and  c  insists  of  only  7  articles  to 
which  25  amendments  have  been  added 
during  the  pai  1 157  years,  but  because  of 


Its  deep  and  signlflcant  importance  to 
each  of  us,  we  should  read  and  reread  It 
at  every  opportunity. 

While  each  of  these  articles  and 
amendments  are  of  great  importance, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recall  to  our  at- 
tention today  the  first  three  articles  be- 
cause they  provide  the  actual  working 
machinery  through  which  our  Federal 
Government  works. 

Article  I  and  its  10  sections  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  describes  its  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, procedures,  and  powers. 

Article  II  and  its  four  sections  sets 
up  the  executive  branch  and  describes  its 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

Article  in  and  its  three  sections  sets 
up  the  judicial  branch  and  describes  its 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

'Thus  the  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government  is  shared 
by  three  separate  but  coequal  branches 
of  Government — each  with  its  own  well- 
defined  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Our  great  Republic,  the  United  States 
of  America,  will  continue  to  be  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  entire  world  and  the 
protector  of  individual  freedoms  only  so 
long  as  our  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  operate  within  the  framework 
of  the  well-defined  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  described  for  each  of  the  three 
separate  but  coequal  branches  of  the 
Government.  Serious  difficulties  and 
loss  of  individual  freedoms  cannot  help 
but  occur  when  any  one  of  these  three 
separate  but  coequal  branches  of  the 
Government  either  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally encroaches  upon  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  either  or  both  of 
the  other  two  branches.  Therefore, 
every  American  citizen  must  be  vigilant 
because  only  by  the  full  and  complete 
observation  of  this  system  of  checks  and 
balances  can  the  very  precious  opportu- 
nities, privileges,  rights,  and  freedoms 
for  each  of  us  be  preserved. 

Within  the  past  30  years  many  changes 
have  occurred  which  endanger  these  in- 


dividual freedoms  of  our  citizens.  The 
executive  branch  through  Its  ever- 
increasing  and  fast  growing  bureaucracy 
has  substituted  manmade  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  official  edicts  to  govern  and 
control  people.  Thus  citizens  find  them- 
selves made  subject  to  arrest,  trial,  con- 
viction, fines,  and  jail  because  of  having 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  violated  some 
administrative  rule  or  official  edict. 
Thus  we  have  become  largely  a  nation 
controlled  by  men  rather  than  by  laws. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
share  the  blame  for  this  situation  be- 
cause it  has  given  up  some  of  its  own 
prescribed  responsibilities  when  it  has 
approved  legislative  measures  granting 
authority  to  governmental  agencies  to 
formulate  such  rules  and  regxUations. 

The  Federal  judiciary  has  also  fre- 
quently invaded  the  field  of  legislation 
through  handing  down  decisions  which 
in  effect  tell  State  and  local  officials  to 
either  comply  with  such  decisions  or 
have  the  courts  step  in  with  all  their 
power  and  actually  enforce  their  deci- 
sions. 

Thus  on  the  157th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  behooves  us  all  to  stop,  think, 
and  take  a  good  hard  look  in  the  direc- 
tion our  Nation  appears  to  be  headed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  loyal,  wise,  and  good 
friend  of  many  years,  Dwight  Young, 
former  publisher  and  editor  of  ttie  Jour- 
nal Herald  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  still  writes 
a  most  interesting  column  entitled  "Talk- 
ing It  Over."  Recently  "Deke"  Young 
wrote  a  very  wonderful  column  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  column  published  in  the  Dayton  Jour- 
nal Herald  on  September  14,  1964,  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Talking  It  Ovza 
(By  Dwight  Young) 

This  week — on  Thursday — we  start  the 
celebration  of  one  of  our  greatest  national 
anniversaries — Constitution  Week. 
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-  «f  vou  readers  no  doubt  would  ^- 
^^t  as  the  most  important  of  aU  of  our 
V'*^  *^  ^lebratlons.  This  corner  certainly 
°*"°?"int  Se  liue  with  anyone  holding 
•°^  ?«(nir  although  personally  we  would 
Sfe  SSf  bating  to'tw?  others-Christmas 
%H  the  Fourth  of  July. 

*^Sut  we  do  accord  our  Federal  Constitution 
^^.  Jinctlon  of  a  full  7  days  of  observance, 
**lVh^2s  appropriate  in  consideration  of 
^S'^L^Tnd  difficulties  it  encountered  in 
^  ™  nf  the  great  human  document  the  en- 
S^J'Se^Crld'^ow  recognizes  it  to  be  For 
STdid  not  come  by  this  Constitution  of  ours 
without  considerable  travail. 

.  »..  take  a  few  moments  of  reading  time 
♦hlf  morning  to  review  some  of  those  diffl- 
i^mS^e  Revolutionary  War  was  con- 
ducStoy  delegates  from  the  Original  Thlr- 
?^n  SUtes,  constituting  the  Continental 
^miress.  In  1777  the  Congress  prepared  and 
Stted  to  the  13  State  legislatures  the 
Titlcles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
TMon  which  were  more  or  less  promptly 
itlflSi  ^y  12  of  the  13  States.  It  took 
Sarvland  4  years  to  make  up  Its  mind  to  Join 
^e  others.  Even  Canada  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  member  but  declined. 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  this  document 
untU  our  patriotic  forebears  who  had  con- 
ceived and  sponsored  it.  realized  It  was  in- 
caoable  of  providing  the  13  States  and  the 
ma^y  others  they  could  foresee  knocking  for 
admislon  to  the  Union  through  the  ensuing 
years,  the  type  of  virile  Central  Government 
that  would  be  needed  for  the  fut\ire. 

So  10  years  afterward,  the  first  tentative 
step  was  taken  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  stronger  Federal  Union.  Congress  sagely 
left  the  initiative  to  the  legislattires  of  the 
13  states.  Virginia  was  the  first  to  act  by 
appointing  commissioners  to  meet  with  rep- 
r«entatives  from  other  States,  followed  by 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  At  that  meeting  in  Annapolis,  aU 
of  the  remaining  eight  States  were  asked  to 
send  official  delegates  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
m  May  1787,  to  undertake  the  writing  of  a 
Federal  Constitution  "adequate  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Union." 

The  13  States  certified  65  delegates,  but  10 
of  them  never  attended.  Only  39  actually 
signed  the  document,  some  of  them  with 
reservations.  The  proposed  Constitution  was 
then  sent  to  the  varioiis  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  only  three  States  was  unanimous  ap- 
proval given.  These  were  Delaware,  Georgia, 
and  New  Jersey.  In  Pennsylvania  the  con- 
vention vote  was  43  for  and  23  against:  In 
Massachusetts,  187  to  168;  in  Virginia.  89  to 
79;  and  In  New  York,  30  to  27.  Ratification 
by  nine  States  was  required.  New  Hamp- 
shire became  the  ninth,  June  21,  1788,  with 
a  vote  of  57  to  46,  but  the  Constitution  was 
not  declared  to  be  in  full  operation  \intU 
March  4.  1789. 

One  year  and  37  days  were  required  to 
write  and  debate  the  varioiis  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  obtain  its  approval  by 
the  necessary  nine  States.  The  delegates 
held  their  meetings  in  an  upper  room  in 
the  statehovise  In  Philadelphia.  Tempers 
flared  frequently.  So  tense  became  the  feel- 
ings, we  are  told,  that  extraordinary  steps 
were  taken  to  ease  the  nerves  of  the  partici- 
pants. To  lessen  outside  disturbing  noises 
the  cobblestone  street  in  front  of  the  state- 
house  was  covered  wrlth  a  thick  surface  of 
earth.  There  were  sentries  on  guard  to  keep 
out  Intruders.  The  doors  were  closed  to 
everyone  except  delegates. 

The  most  controversial  question  concerned 
State  representation  in  Congress.  The  larger 
States  wanted  representation  in  both  Houses 
based  on  population,  while  the  smaller  ones 
demanded  equality  with  the  bigs.  A  stale- 
mate seemed  certain  over  this  Issue.  Then, 
one  morning,  Benjamin  Franklin  arose  and, 
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according  to  one  hlstOTlan,  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and 
am  convinced  that  God  governs  the  affairs 
of  men.  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  I. 
therefore,  move  that  prayers  imploring  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  be  held  every  morning 
before  we  proceed  to  business." 

The  delegates   agreed   to  Franklin's  pro- 
posal, prayers  were  offered  dally  and  a  com- 
promise was  reached  which  still  prevails  in 
congressional   representation— two   Senators 
from  each  State,  regardless  of  size  or  popula- 
tion, and  membership  in  the  House  deter- 
mined solely  according  to  a  State's  popula- 
tion    This  is  a  formula  that  was  foUowed 
by  the  States  in  determining  representation 
in  their  respective  legislatures  until  this  year 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Covu-t  has  seen  fit 
to  order   the  States   to   reapportion   repre- 
sentation in  both  houses  of  their  legisla- 
tvires  strictly  on  a  population  basis,  which 
raises    the    perhaps    impertinent    question: 
Why    didn't   the   Supreme   Court   start   its 
reformation  of  legislative  representation  in 
Congress,   where   the   precedent  was  estab- 
lished, instead  of  in  the  State  legislatures? 
This  comer  acknowledges  credit  to  Jona- 
than Dayton  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  reminding  it  that 
Constitution  Week   is  at  hand,  and  makee 
two  suggestions  to  its  readers:    (1)    Reread 
the  Constitution  some  time  this  coming  week. 
This  should  be  a  profitable  half  hour  for  all 
of  us;  and  (2)  display  the  American  flag,  for 
it  and  the  Constitution  are  close  kinsmen. 


COMMUNIST  SHAKEDOWN  RACKET 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. ,       .^   „  V. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality has  not  completed  public  hearings 
on  pending  immigration  legislation  this 
morning  as  planned.     These  hearings 
have  been  in  progress  over  a  course  of 
3  montlis.    An  impressive  record  of  fact 
and  opinion  has  been  compiled  on  this 
vital  Issue. 

I  regret  to  report  that  our  subcom- 
mittee has  run  into  another  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  orderly  procedure  which 
have  governed  our  work.  This  time  an 
obstacle  is  preventing  the  printing  of 
our  hearings  and  thus  making  them 
unavailable  to  our  colleagues  and  the 
Interested  public.  The  obstructer  is 
Congressman  Emanttel  Celler  of  New 
York,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  has  refused  to 
release  our  hearings  to  the  Public  Printer. 
He  has  delayed  the  printing  of  phase  I 
and  phase  H  of  those  hearings  for  2 

I  informed  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  on  Tuesday  past  that 
if  he  held  up  the  printtag  of  our  hearings 
beyond  this  morning  I  would  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  made  my  intentions  known  to 
him  orally  and  followed  up  that  same 
day  with  a  written  notice  of  my  intent. 
I  did  so  out  of  courtesy  to  a  Member  and 
in  the  hope  he  would  be  present  to  hear 
my  remarks.  He  has  had  fair  and  ample 
notice.  He  continues  to  hold  up  the 
printing  of  our  hearings  and  I  am  ful- 
filling my  promise  to  him.  I  Include  at 
this  point  hi  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 


letter  sent  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  putting  him  on  no- 

^^^'  Skptkmbzb  15.  1964. 

Hon.  Emlantjki.  Celler, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  write  to  confirm 
what  I  told  you  orally  today,  that  vmless  you 
release  to  the  Public  Printer  by  Thursday 
morning.  September  17,  aU  the  page  proofs, 
galley  proofs,  and  transcripts  of  our  hear- 
ings on  pending  immigration  legislation.  I 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  this  issue. 

Your  claim  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
objected  to  printing  the  testimony  taken  In 
executive  session  on  the  Communiat  shake- 
down of  people  in  the  free  world.  Including 
the   United   States,   who   have   relatives  in 
Rumania  has  no  basis  in  fact.    I  took  this 
matter  up  directly  with  Secretary  R\^  and 
was  informed  it  Is  strictly  up  to  our  com- 
mittee to  determine  what  printing  shall  be 
made  on  any  of  oTir  hearings.     Our  com- 
mittee has  already  decided  to  print  those 
hearings  now  in  your  custody.    So  the  fault 
for  yovir  2-week  holdup  on  these  hearings 
rests  elsewhere.    To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  was 
amazed  when  you  refused  to  aUow  me  and 
Congressman  Richard  Po«r  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  hearings  on  the  Rumanian 
Communist  shakedown  racket.    I  need  not 
remind  you  again  that  under  the  rules  every 
Member  has  a  right  to  read  and  review  tran- 
scripts of  all  hearings.    AU  transcript  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  on  August  8,  1964,  cov- 
ering that  subject,  are  missing  from  the  sub- 
committee files  where  at  least  one  copy  must 
be  retained  for  use  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.     My  search  for  the  missing 
transcripts  has  raised  some  very  Interesting 
questions,    plus    the    information    that    all 
copies  are  in  the  "front  office." 

I  hope  you  will  desist  In  yoxir  effort*  to 
prevent  the  printing  of  the  hearings  by  our 
subcommittee  and  that  should  you  decide  to 
continue  your  holdup  on  this  matter  beyond 
the  morning  of  September  17,  that  you  will 
be  on  the  fioor  when  I  reveal  the  details  of 
this  issue. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Michael  A.  FcmKur. 


Why  Is  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  holding  up  the  printing 
of  phase  I  of  our  hearings?  Is  it  because 
phase  I  relates  exclusively  to  testimony 
by  interested  Members  on  pending  Im- 
migration legislation?  This  Includes 
limited  testimony  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  himself  and  the 
facts  about  his  delay  of  our  hearings  for 
1  week  at  the  outset.  He  has  held  in 
his  custody  for  2  weeks  the  page  proofs 
of  this  phase  of  our  hearings  which  was 
completed  weeks  ago. 

Why  is  the  gentleman  f rom*New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  holding  up  the  printing  of 
phase  n  of  our  hearings?    That  phase 
covered  testimony  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  operating  level  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.    Those  hearings  end- 
ed on  August  3  so  that  we  could  begin 
taking  testimony  from  Interested  non- 
governmental organizations  and  individ- 
uals.   The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  has  had  in  his  custody  for 
2  weeks  the  page  proofs  and  transcripts 
of  those  hearings. 

When  I  took  up  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  on  Thurs- 
day. September  10,  his  delay  in  sending 
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all  those  mt  terlals  to  the  Public  Printer, 
he  Informec  me  the  Secretary  of  State 
objected  to  aiaking  public  certain  testi- 
mony takes  in  executive  session  from 
the  Adminls  rator  of  the  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs.  I  was 
astounded  t)  hear  this  exciose.  I  could 
not  believe  hat  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  want  to  suppress  evidence  about 
a  well  organized  and  far  flung  secret 
shakedown  racket  being  used  by  the 
Communist  regime  of  Rumania.  That 
Communist  i  hakedown  is  worked  against 
people  in  th ;  free  world,  including  citi- 
zens and  le  ;al  residents  of  the  United 
States,  who  lave  relatives  in  Communist 
occupied  Ru  mania.  I  inunediately  tele- 
phoned the  Secretary  of  State  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  claim  made  by  the 
gentleman  f  om  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI. 
He  Informet  me  he  would  look  into  the 
matter.  Alter  several  telephone  ex- 
changes extending  into  the  following 
day.  Secretary  Rusk  took  the  position 
that  it  was  strictly  the  business  of  the 
committee  a  i  to  what  testimony  it  made 
available  to  the  public. 

I  relayed  his  Information  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  that 
same  day.  F  evertheless  he  continued  his 
tactics  of  dilay,  stating  he  wanted  to 
pursue  the  o  atter  directly  with  the  Sec- 
retary.   Tha  t  was  1  week  ago  tomorrow. 

On  Mondf  y  past  I  again  took  up  this 
matter  of  de  ay  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Ai.  Celler].  At  that  time 
he  adopted  a  aew  tactic  of  delay,  claiming 
he  wanted  o  disctiss  the  matter  with 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  then 
reminded  hii  a  the  subcommittee  had  al- 
ready made  Its  decision  to  make  public 
the  testimory  on  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist regime's  secret  shakedown 
racket  of  pcDple  in  the  free  world,  in- 
cluding citi2en5  and  legal  residents  of 
the  United  S  ates.  But  again  he  refused 
to  take  act  on  and  now  continues  to 
block  our  effi  >rts  to  get  the  subcommittee 
bearings  priited  and  made  available  to 
the  public. 

What  real  y  lies  behind  these  block- 
ing tactics  cF  the  goitleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Ckllkr?  That  is  a 
reasonable  q  lestion  demanding  a  forth- 
right answer 

Will  the  !  entleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ckller  now  claim  that  he  is  doing 
so  on  so-cal  ed  hui^anitarian  grounds? 
If  he  does.  I(  t  me  remind  him  that  this 
shakedown  ricket  can  produce  a  multl- 
million  dolla: '  income  for  the  Communist 
regime  of  Runania,  funds  that  will  be 
used  to  strei  gthen  the  regimes  hold  on 
that  captive  country.  Moreover,  those 
funds  can  be  used  to  finance  Communist 
foreign  poUcsr  objectives  which  include 
use  of  espior  age  agents,  spreading  anti- 
American  Cc  mmunlst  propaganda,  pur- 
chasing weai  ons  and  tools  of  war  and  to 
manipulate  U.S.  currency  in  the  world 
market.  Tli  it  is  not  humanitarianism. 
That  Is  the  e  id  result  of  the  antihuman- 
Itarlan  tactics  of  the  Rimianian  Com- 
munist regis  le.  Those  tactics  must  be 
fully  ezpo8e<  In  the  Interest  of  Justice 
and  to  protec  t  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Will  the  I  entleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Cellxs]  claim  that  Information 
provided  the  subcommittee  on  this  mat- 


ter by  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  classi- 
fied or  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  objections  to  making  that  informa- 
tion public?    If  he  does,  let  me  remind 

him  that  there  is  no  classification  on    someone  like  the  gentleman^fmrrw*" 
that  information  and  that  the  Immigra-    Ynrk  rMr   r»TT»oi  or,H«o ^..^^ 
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a  full  vote  by  the  committee  to  print  th- 

subcommittee  hearings,  and  you  to»J^t 

as  well  as  I  do.  ^^  *• 

The  situation  would  never  arise  uni«« 


tion  and  Naturali2atlon  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  supplied 
the  Information,  has  no  objection  to  the 
committee  publication  of  these  materi- 
als. For  the  record,  the  Information  re- 
ferred to  Is  in  the  form  of  three  letters 
addressed  to  the  State  Department  lay- 
ing out  specific  evidence  on  the  secret 
Communist  shakedown  racket.  It  is  fair 
to  ask  Just  who  will  benefit  by  further 
suppressing  of  information  on  this  secret 
Communist  racket? 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  claim  that  exposure  of 
this  secret  Communist  racket  at  this 
time  will  interfere  with  "delicate  nego- 
tiations" with  the  Communist  regime  of 
Rumania?  If  he  does,  I  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
explain  what  he  means  by  "delicate" — 
delicate  for  whom?  Certainly  not  the 
United  States,  because  Secretary  Rusk 
has  already  put  the  disclaimer  on  this 
overworked  and  fraudulent  claim.  Can 
it  be  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  is  attempting  to  control 
our  foreign  policy?    I  hope  not. 

What  other  excuse  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  will  invoke  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  the  secret  Com- 
munist shakedown  racket  by  the  Ruma- 
nian regime  is  anybody's  guess.  But 
whatever  further  excuse  he  may  invoke 
I  ask  that  It  be  squared  against  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  time  we  began  to 
think  about  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  chooses  to  continue  his  hold  up 
on  the  printing  of  our  extensive  hearings 
on  pending  immigration  legislation,  I  will 
be  compelled  to  take  the  floor  again  and 
spread  upon  the  record  more  detailed 
information  about  how  this  Communist 
shakedown  racket  works  and  who  are  the 
secret  beneficiaries.  Truth  demands  no 
less  and  justice  will  settle  for  no  less. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  rule  XI,  paragraph  26(o),  no  evi- 
dence taken  in  executive  session  can  be 
released  without  the  consent  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  in  the  rules. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  present  a  unanimous  front  and 
have  the  hearings  printed. 

That  is  a  manner  in  which  the  chair- 
man could  try  to  block  the  printing. 

At  our  meeting  last  Tuesday— when 
unfortunately  there  was  no  quorum — I 
told  the  chairman  I  was  bringing  it  up 
and  would  have  the  committee  overrule 
this  blocking  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  But  there  was  no 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  Tuesday; 
therefore,  the  chairman  could  not  order 
the  testimony  printed. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  does  not  by  ac- 
cepted practice  of  our  committee  require 


York  [Mr.  Celler]  endeavored  to  bk^ 
the  dissemination  of  the  truth 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and' extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  "objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnan 
Ohio?  "°" 

There  was  no  objection.        1 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  IN  THE 
88TH  CONGRESS  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  la  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
88th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  extend  my  pro- 
found thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
their  diligence  and  productivity  durtog 
the  past  2  years.  Through  their  efforts 
the  committee  has  been  able  to  process, 
report  out.  and  work  toward  passage  of 
an  Impressive  array  of  legislation. 

Among  the  proposals  passed  are  the 
housing  bill,  which  not  only  improves 
and  extends  our  many  housing  programs 
but  also  urban  renewal  and  community 
facilities.  It  also  increases  the  lending 
powers  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mortgage  lending  powers  of  com- 
mercial banks.  The  savings  and  loan 
provisions,  in  particular,  represent  the 
first  substantial  widening  of  investment 
powers  for  these  institutions  since  1933. 

The  broadening  and  improvement  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  is 
another  piece  of  legislation  which  was 
handled  during  this  session. 

Likewise,  the  increased  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
were  brought  to  enactment.  There  has 
also  been  legislation  to  update  the  pro- 
visions governing  credit  unions,  exten- 
sion of  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  repeal  of  the 
legislation  relating  to  purchase  of  silver, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  proposals,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  summary: 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ACTED  ON  BT  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRSNCT,  1ST 
SESSION,  88TH  CONGRESS,  WHICH  BECAME  PUB- 
LIC LAWS 

H.R.  772,  to  provide  for  the  transfer  for 
urban  renewal  purposes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  housing  project  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.  House  Report 
649.  August  12,  1963.  PubUc  Law  8a-141, 
approved  October  16.  1963. 

H.R.  3488.  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Similar  bills — identical— 
H.R.  3985.  4716,  4728,  4740,  5011,  and 
5339.  House  Report  766,  September  25, 
1963.  Public  Law  88-184,  approved  No- 
vember 20,  1963. 
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Law    88-127,    approved    September    23, 
1963. 

S.  2228,  to  change  the  requirements  for 
the  annual  meeting  date  for  national 
banks.  Similar  biU:  H.R.  9023.  House 
Report  No.  1011,  December  9,  1963. 
Public  Law  88-232,  approved  December 
23,  1963. 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ACTED  ON  BT  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY,  SECOND 
SESSION,  88TH  CONGRESS,  WHICH  BECAME 
PUBLIC    LAWS 

H.R.  7406,  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and 


«o  ^872  to  increase  the  lending  au- 

^jS;  of  the  Export-import  Bank  of 
S^SSuSn  to  extend  the  period  within 
^^"^^Eiport-lmport  Bank  of  Wash- 
*^l^a^^°ercise  its  functions,  and 
?^?heT?urposes.  Similar  bill:  H.R. 
^^2°%se  Report  86.  March  11.  1963 
^biic  Law  8&-101.  approved  August  20. 

^'?R  4842  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 

nS'Act  to  extend  the  time  of  annual 

SStoes  and  for  other  puropses.    House 

S.Mrt^48^ugust  12.  1963.    Public  Law 

SSo  approved  October  17.  1963. 

UP  5389  to  repeal  certain  legislation    „        .  xt 

,  *<«'J^  tn  the  purchase  of  silver,  and    for  other  purposes.     House  Report  No 

r'nSfer  purposes     Similar  bill:  H.R.     652.  August  12.  1963.    Similar  bill:  HJl. 

for  oiner  puij/^  u,.  -a-o    rqbq      wnnsp     fli9fi     Piihiir     Taw     88-259.     approved 


ai3  superseded  by  H.R.  5389.  House 
Sewirt  183.  April  3.  1963.  Public  Law 
■038  approved  Jtme  4.  1963. 

HR  7193'  ^  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
union  health  center  in  the  United  States 
by  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  Similar  bill:  H.R. 
6014-superseded  by  H.R.  7193.  House 
Report  No.  767.  September  25.  1963. 
Public  Law  88-185.  November  20,  1963. 

H.R.  7405.  ^  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the 
U5.  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to 
vote  for  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  au- 
thorized capital  stock.  Similar  or  iden- 
tical bills:  H.R.  6823  and  6937.  House 
Report  No.  651.  August  12,  1963.  Public 
Lrw  8a-178,  November  13,  1963. 

H.R.  9413.  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  Ukeness  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy .  Similar  bills : 
HR.  9415,  9417,  9418,  9428,  9485.  9293, 
9510,  and  9295.  House  Report  No.  1038. 
December  13,  1963.  Public  Law  88-256. 
approved  December  30. 1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  467,  amending 
section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  broadened  eligi- 
bility presently  provided  for  mortgage 
insurance  thereunder.  Similar  bills  and 
resolutions:  H.R.  6406  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  441.  House  Report  No.  386. 
June  13.  1963.  Public  Law  88-54,  ap- 
proved June  29,  1963. 

House  Joint  Resolution  724,  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Similar  resolutions:  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tions 725  and  729.  House  Report  No.  754, 
September  19,  1963.  Public  Law  88-158, 
October  24,  1963. 

S.  743  (H.R.  3575),  to  furnish  to  the 
Padre  Junipero  Serra  250th  Anniversary 
Association  medals  in  commemoration 
of  this  250th  armiversary  of  his  birth. 
Similar  or  identical  bUls:  H.R.  3576 
through  3606.  and  3794.  House  Report 
No.  768,  September  25.  1963.  Pubhc  Law 
8ft-143,  approved  October  16,  1963. 

S.  1125,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
armiversary  of  the  admission  of  Nevada 
to  statehood.  Similar  bills:  H.R.  2380. 
House  Report  No.  770,  September  25, 
1963.  Public  Law  88-147,  approved  Oc- 
tober 16.  1963. 

S.  1952.  to  extend  and  broaden  the  au- 
thority to  insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  No  House  report— Senate  Re- 
port No.  487,  September  1 1 .  1963.    Public 


8126.    Public     Law 
January  22.  1964. 

S.  2079.  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
three  different  medals  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memo- 
rial. Castle  Clinton  National  Monument, 
and  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment American  Museum  of  Immigration 
in  New  York  City,  N.Y.  House  Report 
No.  1081,  December  20.  1963.  Similar 
bills:  HJl.  8075  and  H.R.  9465.  Public 
Law  88-262.  approved  January  31,  1964. 

S.  1309,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes — extending 
disaster  loans  to  Include  certain  natural 
disasters  such  as  earthquakes  and 
freezes.  House  Report  No.  1097,  Janu- 
ary 16  1964.  Similar  bills:  H.R.  730, 
767,  3619.  4390.  5480,  9111,  and  9338. 
PubUc  Law  88-264,  approved  February  5, 

1964.  ^       ,_,,  . 

H.R.  9067,  to  provide  for  the  strikmg 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis. 
House  Report  No.  1083,  December  20, 
1963.  Public  Law  88-270,  approved 
February  11.  1964. 

S  298,  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958— by  raising  exist- 
ing lending  limitations.  House  Report 
No  1084,  December  20. 1963;  Conference 
Report  No.  1129.  February  5,  1964.  Simi- 
lar bills:  H.R.  799,  5055,  7238,  and  9339. 
Public  Law  88-273,  approved  February 

27,  1964.  ^,       ,  ^ 

S.  2214,  to  amend  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  Simi- 
lar bill:  H.R.  9022.  House  Report  No. 
1312,  April  9.  1964.  Public  Law  8&-310. 
approved  May  26, 1964. 

House  Joint  Resolution  889,  Commem- 
orating the  golden  armiversary  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla..  and 
authorizing  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  a  galvano  in  commemoration  of  this 
significant  event.  House  Report  No. 
1397.  May  13.  1964.  Public  Law  88-318, 
approved  June  12,  1964. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1041.  tempo- 
rarily extending  the  program  of  insured 
rental  housing  loans  for  the  elderly  In 
rural  areas  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  House  Report  No.  1472, 
June  11,  1964.  PubUc  Law  88-340,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1964. 

H.R.  8230,  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act — 12  United  States 
Code  371 — to  liberalize  the  conditions  of 
loans  by  national  banks  on  forest  tracts. 
House  Report  No.  1099.  January  20. 1964. 


Similar  bill:  H.R.  660.    Public  Law  8»- 
341.  approved  June  30.  1964. 

H.R.  10000.  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. House  Report  No.  1456,  Jime  3, 
1964.  Public  Law  88-343,  approved 
June  30,  1964. 

H.R.  11499,  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  ob- 
ligations directly  from  the  Treasury. 
House  Report  No.  1473,  June  11,  1964. 
Public  Law  88-344,  approved  June  30, 
1964. 

H.R.  8459,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  allow  Federal  credit  unions 
greater  fiexibiUty  in  their  organization 
and  operations.  Shnilar  bill:  H.R.  8728. 
House  Report  No.  1024.  December  10. 
1963.  Public  Law  88-353.  approved  July 
2, 1964. 

H.R.  3881.  S.  6  passed  in  lieu,  with 
amended  text  of  H.R.  3881  as  passed 
substituted,  to  authorize  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems,  both  public 
and  private,  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Similar  bills:  H.R.  649.  748.  765,  775.  807. 
820.  1708,  1796.  1913.  1960,  2493.  2899. 
2900,  3684.  3856,  3919,  3936.  4006,  4486. 
4570.  4916,  5013.  5022.  and  6372.  House 
Report  No.  204.  April  9.  1963.  PubUc 
Law  88-365,  July  9.  1964. 

HJR.  12175.  S.  3049  passed  In  Ueu,  with 
amended  text  of  H.R.  12175  as  passed 
substituted,  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  vu-ban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses—the blU   also   Increases  lending 
powers  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  commercial  banks.   Similar  bills  and 
related  bills:  H.R.  740.  1626.  1827.  3471. 
4581,  5048,  5544,  5878.  6684.  6829.  7394. 
7608.  7647.  7777.  7878.  7892.  7893.  7894. 
7895,  7896.  7897.  7898.  7899.  8138.  8245. 
8274.  8360,  8606.  8761,  8774.  8949,  8956, 
9011.  9194.  9470,  9627,  9636,  9713.  9751, 
9771. 9772. 9785. 9992. 10276, 10277. 10283. 
10316.  11137,  11148,  11850.  12086.  12177. 
12277.    House  Report  No.  1703,  August 
5    1964,   Conference   Report  No.    1828, 
August    18,    1964;    PubUc   Law    88-560, 
approved  September  2,  1964. 

H  R.  11893,  S.  2950  passed  In  Ueu  with 
amended  text  of  H.R.  11893  substituted, 
to  authorize  the  mint  to  Inscribe  the  fig- 
ure "1964"  on  aU  coins  minted  untU  ade- 
quate suppUes  of  coins  are  available. 
Similar  bills:  H.R.  11894  and  11912. 
House  Report  No.  1644.  August  3,  1964. 
Public  Law  88-580.  approved  Septem- 
ber 3. 1964. 

H.R.  12267.  to  provide  for  notice  of 
change  In  control  of  management  of  In- 
sured banks,  and  for  other  piu-poses. 
SlmUar  bills:  HJl.  12268  and  12307. 
House  Report  No.  1792,  August  13,  1964. 
PubUc  Law  88-593,  approved  September 
12,  1964. 

BILLS  REPORTED  IN  FIRST  SESSION.  BSTH  CON- 
GRESS, BT  COMMITTEK  ON  BANKINC  AND  CUR- 
RENCY,  BUT    NOT    ENACTED    INTO   LAW 

H  Jl.  5048,  to  amend  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  eUmlnate  the 
provision  presently  Umltlng  mortgages 
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thereunder  to  the  cost  of  physical  im- 
proveme  nts  involved.  Similar  bill — pro- 
visions 1  deluded  in  H.R.  12175  (S.  3049), 
which  b  K;ame  section  106  of  Public  Law 
88-560.  House  Report  No.  650,  Augxist 
12,  1963 

H  Jl.  4  996,  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  ij-ea  Redevelopment  Act.  Sim- 
ilar biUt:  HJl.  4848,  5132,  5203,  5232, 
5383.  55)8.  5876.  5918,  5919.  5920,  5921, 
5922.  5{37,  5968.  5997,  6221,  and  6638. 
House  Report  No.  276,  May  6,  1963. 
Failed  0 1  passage,  June  12,  1963. 

S.  11(3,  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  A  rea  Redevelopment  Act.  House 
Report :  lo.  633.  August  3.  1963. 

S.  875 ,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  n  commemoration  of  the  150th 
anniver!  ary  of  the  building  of  Perry's 
fleet  an(  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Sim- 
ilar bill  HJl.  4003.  House  Report  No. 
769.  Sep  «mber  25.  1963.  Placed  on  Con- 
sent Ca  endar.  Stricken  from  Consent 
Calenda  *  by  unanimous  consent  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1963 — subsequent  action  of 
sponsorl  ig  organization  voiding  necessity 
of  legisl  ition. 

BILtS  SB  OBTXD  IK  aO  SKSSION,  88TH  CON- 
OKXSS,  ;  IT  COMICRTZZ  ON  BANKHTO  and  CtTH- 
BBfCr,  BUT  MOT  KITACTED  INTO  LAW 

HJl.  :  130,  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit In  nirance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
Nationa  Housing  Act — relating  to  the  in- 
surance of  savings  and  loan  accoimts — 
with  res  lect  to  the  maximimi  amount  of 
insurant  e  which  may  be  provided  there- 
under. Similar  bills:  HJl.  1589.  1610, 
3107,  3121,  3470,  4236.  4942,  5225,  5667, 
7404.  an  1  7854.  House  Report  No.  1098, 
January  20,  1964 — recommitted  May  27. 
1964. 

HJl.  I  609,  to  broaden  the  investment 
powers  ( f  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  for  other  purposes.  Similar 
bills:  HR.  8245,  8274.  8606,  and  9713; 
related:  HJl.  12175.  House  Report  No. 
1100.  Jiinuary  20.  1964 — provisions  of 
HJl.  96(  9  were  Included  in  S.  3049,  title 
IX.  Pub]  Ic  Law  88-560. 


I 

September  if 


House 
Ing  the 


the  issuj  knee  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J. 
Kaiser.  Similar  or  identical  bills  or  res- 
olutions House  Joint  Resolution  956, 
957.  958  961,  964,  965,  966.  975.  984,  985. 
986.  988  989,  994.  995,  999.  1000,  1007, 
1010. 10  8. 1019,  and  1021.  House  Report 
No.  1383 ,  May  6,  1964— failed  of  passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  May  18, 
1964,  by  a  vote  of  150  yeas  to  143  nays — 
two-thli  is  vote  being  required. 


declare 


Monday 


Joint  Resolution  1020.  authoriz- 
expression  of  appreciation  and 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  DAY 

The  S  'EAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  I  ouse,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  IS  recognized  for  15 
minutes 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reiently  presented  a  proposal  to 
designat  e  the  first  Monday  in  October  of 
each  yeir  as  Free  Enterprise  Day,  in 
recognit  on  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Am<  rlcan  free  enterprise  system. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  in  the 
form  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and  it  would 
authoriz » the  President  to  designate  and 


Monday.   October    5.    1964,    as 


Free  En  erprise  Day,  as  well  as  the  first 


in  every  October  thereafter. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  is  giving  the  greatest  possi- 
ble incentive  to  each  individual  to  freely 
choose  his  work  and  to  exercise  his 
t«Jents,  energies,  and  resources  to  pro- 
mote his  highest  development  as  well  as 
the  development  of  his  own  country. 
This  system  has  stimulated  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  freedoms,  one  of  the 
freedoms  that  goes  vmnoticed  most 
often.  I  refer  to  this  often  as  the  fifth 
great  freedom,  that  is.  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  men.  goods,  and  services  in 
the  open  market. 

In  this  freedom,  and  with  the  free 
enterprise  system,  we  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  providing  the  more  abun- 
dant life  spoken  of  in  the  Good  Book  by 
developing  the  highest  standard  of  living 
that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  or  in 
any  period  of  history.  A  day  should  be 
set  aside  so  that  all  Americans  can  be 
properly  and  adequately  reminded  of 
what  free  enterprise  means. 

A  day  should  be  set  aside  to  reflect  on 
the  attributes  of  and  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  this  system.  I  say  it  is  very 
much  needed.  I  say  let  us  start  in  1964 
and  make  it  an  annual  observance  so 
that  this  truly  American  system  will  get 
the  recognition  which  it  merits  and,  as 
well,  oiu"  own  people  will  understand  one 
of  the  great  important  characteristics 
better,  and  so  that  the  people  of  the 
world  can  understand  America  better. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1154,  in  its  intro- 
duction and  whereases,  points  out  the 
genius  of  the  American  system.  Free 
enterprise  has  kept  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  and  given  the  greatest  in- 
centive to  each  individual  freely  to 
choose  his  work  and  exercise  his  talents, 
energies,  and  resources  to  promote  the 
highest  development  for  himself  and  his 
coimtry.  The  free  enterprise  system 
stimulated  the  world's  great  freedom  of 
movement  of  men  and  goods  and  services 
In  the  open  market  by  the  development 
of  the  greatest  distribution  system  which 
exists  to  serve  mankind.  The  free  enter- 
prise system  launched  and  promoted  an 
ever-growing  economy  in  nimierous 
forms  of  manufacturing,  agricultm-e. 
transportation,  communication,  and 
services  and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
this  Nation.  The  free  enterprise  system 
has  stimulated  through  competition  a 
variety  of  change  of  growth  and  Inven- 
tion and  improvement  in  all  phases  of 
our  history  and  development.  That  free 
enterprise  system  responds  more  readily 
than  any  other  system  to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  people  because  it  measures  its 
progress  in  terms  of  the  well-being  of  the 
individual.  The  free  enterprise  system 
has  created  an  environment  in  our  so- 
ciety which  is  most  compatible  with  free 
thought  and  free  political  and  social  In- 
stitutions. Most  of  all  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  accepted  the  challenge 
of  providing  a  more  abundant  life  by  de- 
veloping a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
is  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world  or  in 
any  period  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  speech  on  this 
subject  when  I  introduced  the  bill.  I 
said  at  that  time  I  was  in  the  process  of 


preparing  a  series  of  papers  enttUed  •'•n^ 
Impact  Series."    I  nom  k«.~.  t~  «>• 


now  have 


MQe  4 


these  papers  prepared,  and  pr«a«rtSJf 
here  for  the  Record:  ^* 

Thk  Impact  of  Tsansportation  m  the  fc» 

Enterphisi  System  ^* 

The  freedom  of  movement  of  men  tM 

goods  and  services  In  the  open  tnarket-olk 

Is  the  Important  gift  of  free  enterprtiirtl 


America.    Many  segments  of  our 


•conony^ 


finance,  labor,  manufacttirlng.  and  ititST 
Ing — affect  this  freedom,  but  this  flfth  bm 
freedom  could  not  exist  without  the  nSm 
of  free  movement — a  transportation  mtaBL 
Transportation  provides  the  means  otmott 
ment  of  men  and  goods.  It  is  luMt 
through  transportation  that  free  ent«w£ 
is  the  coordinator  of  our  society.        ^^ 

The  impact  of  transportation  in  the  tt» 
enterprise  system  Is  miiltlfold.  TransporU- 
tlon  was  especially  Important  in  the  mni 
days  of  our  history  in  the  free  movemoM 
of  men  westward.  Along  the  CumbwlsM 
Road,  by  covered  wagon  across  the  pndn- 
and  then  by  the  iron  horse,  the  railroad.  tS 
settlers  pushed  toward  the  Pacific  coast  and 
with  them  came  free  enterprise. 

As  transportation  extended  the  free  ent«> 
prise  system  to  the  West,  so  it  also  mat,, 
possible  specialization  and  greater  choice  at 
location.  No  longer  is  a  manufact\irer  r». 
stricted  to  his  immediate  market  or  the  nw 
materials  at  hand,  for  transportation  pro* 
vldes  access  to  distant  markets  and  •ovnm 
of  supply.  Firms  may  specialize  In  th^^^ 
fields  in  which  they  have  economic  advan- 
tage, companies  may  take  advantage  of  tht 
economies  of  size,  and  local  mon(^x>lles  an 
dispelled  by  nationwide  competltlui.  He 
longer  must  a  community  depend  on  its  own 
industries  to  supply  its  needs.  The  coo* 
sumer's  freedom  of  choice  in  his  purcbim 
Is  enhanced  by  the  availability  of  a  wUto 
selection  of  goods,  and  transportation  makH 
job  mobility  an   economic  reality. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy  Is  thus  coia< 
pletely  dependent  upon  this  distribution  i^ 
tem.  Further,  this  transportation  system  li 
itself  an  Important  free  enterprise. 

Transportation  Is  In  many  ways  a  special 
Industry.  An  excessive  number  of  uncoordi- 
nated transportation  facilities  would  be  in- 
tolerable in  a  modern  economy,  and  trans- 
portation services  must  be  provided  at 
reasonable  rates  to  all  without  discrimina- 
tion. The  public  interest  with  which  trant* 
portation  is  vested  coupled  with  its  tend«i< 
cies  toward  natural  monopoly  have  broogM 
It  under  Government  regulation  on  bott 
State  and  Federal  levels.  Yet.  in  our  fm 
enterprise  system  it  has  been  GovemnMOt 
regulation,  not  Government  ownerahlp, 
which  has  governed  our  transportation  de- 
velopment. Our  transportation  system  la  in 
itself  free  enterprise  owned  by  private  entre- 
preneurs, operated  by  private  entrepre- 
neurs, and  developed  by  individual  inltlatln, 
not  by  Goveriunent  prescription. 

The  development  of  this  transportation 
system  is  a  prime  example  of  the  growtli, 
variety,  and  invention  accompanying  frea 
enterprise  Not  only  have  there  been  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  existing  facllitlaa, 
but  new  transport  modes  have  been  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  demands  of  and,  in  tun, 
to  encourage  our  growing  economy.  Just  u 
the  railroad  promoted  the  development  of 
the  West  and  continues  to  carry  the  butt 
of  freight  traffic,  so  the  motor  carrier  of  tha 
20th  centiiry — whether  private  automobila, 
truck,  or  motorbus — has  Introduced  an  irn- 
paralleled  mobility.  Short-distance  com- 
mercial transport  is  more  efficient  and  direct, 
Industrial  location  is  no  longer  limited  tD 
railroad  or  water  routes,  new  Industries  haw 
been  created  to  serve  highway  transportation 
and  personal  mobility  has  permitted  subur- 
banization and  nationwide  travel.  The  frw 
enterprise  economy  has  also  been  revolu- 
tionized by  air  transportation.    The  lengtii 
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Kf.tion  is  no  longer  measured  in  weeks 
of  our  Nat  on  w  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  increasliig 

cf  *»yf;  !lnomic  activity,  man's  time  has 
I*flid  to  value,  and  the  airplane  saves 
'""I^^eclous  hours.  In  recent  yews  In- 
"•^L?  Svelopment  has  also  been  affected 
""^orovements  In  two  other  Unportant 
5JaS  5  to-ansportation.  water  carriers  and 

P^Pj^^each  mode  of  transportation  con- 
J^r^  to  the  economy  in  its  own  way. 
S?!^ed  and  dynamic  in  their  impact,  our 
D*'«^tetSi  systems  form  the  essential 
J^Tof  our  entire  free  enterprise  system. 

jMPACT  or  COMMUNICATIONS  IN  THE  FREE 
ENTERPRISE    SYSTEM 


our  free  enterprise  system  Is  based  on  the 
.  "rim  of  movement  of  men  and  goods  in 
fh^Mn  market.  Although  it  Is  transporta- 
««n  which  provides  the  physical  conveyance 
Tmen  and  goods  this  movement  would  be 
imnosslble  without  the  accompanying  flow 
^^interchange  of  thoughts  and  opinions. 
tTia  a  communications  system  which  makes 
MMlble  the  exchange  of  Ideas  so  vital  to  a 
trte  enterprise  economy  where  decisions  are 
m»de  by  the  Individual. 

In  iuch  an  economy  It  is  essential  that 
the  entrepreneur  be  aware  of  the  current 
economic  political,  and  social  conditions 
Iffectlng  his  business.  Decisionmaking  and 
execution  within  the  firm  must  rely  upon  an 
efficient  internal  communications  system. 
The  transportetlon  of  goods,  the  giving  and 
rulfllllng  of  orders,  and  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom of  occupational  choice  are  all  dependent 
on  communications.  Indeed  there  could  be 
no  open  market  without  the  exchange  of 
thoughts  between  producer  and  consumer. 
A  commimlcatlons  system  Is,  thus,  the 
control  network  of  free  enterprise.  It  per- 
mits knowledge  of  and  response  to  changing 
conditions.  The  pace  of  economic  activity 
Tlthln  the  system  Is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  speed  with  which  these  responses  can  be 
made. 

In  the  United  States  economic  development 
baa  been  largely  dependent  upon  a  remark- 
able Increase  In  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
communications.  The  most  effective  means 
of  communication  Is  usually  a  conversation 
between  persons  in  the  same  location.  It  is 
the  growth  of  our  transportation  system 
which  has  made  this  type  of  commimlcatlon 
possible  In  our  farfiung  economy.  The  train, 
the  automobile,  and,  most  Important,  the 
airplane,  permit  a  man  to  travel  with  great 
jpeed  to  the  consultations,  conferences,  and 
meetings  so  essential  to  oui  business  world. 
Yet,  In  today's  economy  man's  time  Is  of  such 
value  that,  even  with  air  transportation,  re- 
liance solely  on  direct  personal  meetings  can- 
not be  tolerated.  Man  long  ago  developed 
the  written  word  to  convey  his  thoughts 
without  the  necessity  of  personal  movement. 
The  development  of  this  type  of  communica- 
tion has  also  depended  on  transportation 
Improvements.  Newspapers  with  the  latest 
news  and  advertisements  distributed  by 
train  or  truck  appear  on  our  doorsteps  fresh 
off  the  press,  and  airmail  has  revolutionized 
the  prompt  transaction  of  business. 

As  remarkable  as  these  advances  In  com- 
munications have  been,  even  more  amazing 
has  been  the  development  of  entirely  new 
modes  of  communications.  The  speed  of 
communication  through  personal  meetings 
and  the  written  word  is  limited  to  the  speed 
of  transportation.  It  was  the  telegraph 
which  broke  through  this  limitation.  By 
the  translation  of  words  Into  signals  and 
the  electrical  transmission  of  these  signals, 
ideas  were  communicated  In  moments  be- 
tween widely  separated  areas.  However,  de- 
spite Its  speed  the  telegraph  lacked  several 
of  the  advantages  of  direct  communication. 
Communication  was  only  one  way.  with  an 
attendant  delay  In  the  response,  and  mes- 
sages were  generally  short.  These  disadvan- 
tages were  overcome  by  another  innovation, 


the  telephone.  By  telephone,  distant  entre- 
preneurs, distributors,  and  consvuners  may 
converse  with  the  same  ease  and  speed  as  if 
they  were  in  the  same  room. 

Not  only  has  the  scope  of  conversaUonal 
communications  been  extended,  but  also  to- 
day the  American  citizen  is  brought  immedi- 
ate knowledge  of  Unportant  events  trans- 
piring anywhere  in  the  world.  The  entre- 
preneur need  not  depend  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  personal  contacts  to  learn  of 
happenings  affecting  his  trade.  The  radio 
permits  direct  verbal  commtinlcatlon  of  oc- 
currences of  general  interest,  and  the  in- 
vention of  television  brings  the  latest  news 
in  both  visual  and  verbal  form. 

The  impact  of  these  advances  on  the  pace 
and  efficiency  of  economic  transactions  has 
been  tremendous.    What  Is  the  nature  of  the 
conununlcatlons  industry  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  these  innovations?     Since  the 
broadcasting  spectrum  is  a  limited  one,  \in- 
restrlcted  broadcasting  would  cause  consid- 
erable Interference.     For  this  reason  broad- 
casting stations  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Government.     Common  carrier  communica- 
tions, such  as  telegraph  and  telephone,  also 
have  natural  monopoly  characteristics  and 
are  subject  to  public  utility  regulation  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.    Yet,  de- 
spite these  regulations,  with  the  exception  of 
the    postal   service   which   under   the   Con- 
stitution is  provided  by  the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment,  all  forms  of  communication  are 
privately    owned    and    privately    operated. 
This  free  enterprise  nature  of  American  com- 
munications and  the  advantages  of  such  a 
private   system  were  specifically  recognized 
and  reinforced  recently  when  Congress  chose 
to  develop  the  commercial  communications 
satellite  system  through  a  private  corpora- 
tion. 

The  development  of  communications  as 
free  enterprise  has  a  special  Importance.  It 
is  through  communications  that  our  freedom 
of  speech  is  exercised.  Government  censor- 
ship or  Government  programing  of  the 
thoughts  transmitted  through  our  communi- 
cations system  would  destroy  both  free  en- 
terprise and  democracy.  Thus,  this  Nation's 
communications  system  serves  to  coordinate 
and  nurture,  as  well  as  to  preserve  our  free 
enterprise  system. 


IMPACT   AND   IMPORTANCE  OF   SALESMANSHIP  IN 
THE    FREE     ENTERPRISE     SYSTEM 

Yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow  salesman- 
ship Is,  was  and  will  be  the  midwife  of  the 
free   enterprise   system.     A  reading  of  the 
economic  and  Industrial  history  we  find  that 
the  guild  system  of  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
by  producing  for  local  markets,  gradually  en- 
croached    on     the    self-sufficiency    of    the 
manorial   system   and   fostered   the   use   of 
specialized  labor.    Salesmanship  had  a  great 
Impact  and  played  a  very  Important  part  In 
developing  and  expanding  the  local  markets 
and  weaning  society  away  from  the  less  effi- 
cient and  less  productive  system  of  producing 
strictly  for  personal  and  feudal  consumption. 
The   establishing  of  these   local   markets 
eventually  brought  about  the  disintegration 
and  the  transformation  of  the  feudal  system 
to  the  market  system.     The  spreading  eco- 
nomic specialization  thus  fostered  required 
Increasingly  larger  Investments  In  labor  and 
materials.    Large  Investments  In  turn  could 
only  be  attracted  by  expanding  markets  for 
finished  products. 

After  having  created  and  established  local 
markets,  salesmanship  helped  expand  them 
more  and  more  by  making  people  aware  of 
the  widening  range  of  consumer  goods  be- 
coming available  to  them.  As  salesmanship 
helped  expand  these  markets  and  as  men 
grew  to  depend  on  the  marketplace  not  only 
to  provide  for  their  needs  but  also  to  sell 
their  labor  or  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  spe- 
cialized production  methods  led  naturally 
and  inevitably  to  the  innovations  that  con- 


stitute the  industrial  revolution  and  which 
rapidly  evolved  into  the  capitalistic  system 
we  have  come  to  know  and  profess. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  salesmanship   Is 
the  sustaining  force  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.      Salesmanship    through    the    years 
has  taught  people  to  set  for  themselves  the 
highest  standard  of  living  ever  known;  it  has 
taught    them    to    desire,    expect,    and    feel 
damned  without  the  plethorj^  of  consumer 
goods  and  personal  services  that  our  economy 
pours  out  yearly  like  a  veritable  cornucopia. 
Because  our  productive  capacity  today  is 
so  great  that  it  can  provide  far  beyond  sub- 
sistence levels  of  living,  the  special  problem 
arises  of  making  people  aware  of  and  deslxs 
the  ever  larger  multitude  of  products  avail- 
able to  them  for  practically  every  conceivable 
purpose  and  use.    This  problem  is  the  special 
challenge  to  salesmanship  today.    Although 
modem  consumers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  conditioned  to  an  eversplraling  stand- 
ard  of    living,    producers    in    this   country, 
spurred  on  by  the  service  and  profit  motive, 
are  always  steps  ahead  of  actual  living  stand- 
ards with  the  ways  and  means  constantly 
being  discovered   by  research  and  develop- 
ment for  a  still  more  comfortable  and  en- 
joyable life. 

After  the  austerity  of  World  War  H.  the 
last  15  years  have  been  characterized  by  un- 
precedented material  Indulgence.     As  con- 
sumers, we  have  displayed  an  insaUable  appe- 
tite for  washers,  dryers,  refrigerators,  freez- 
ers, frozen  foods,  garbage  disposals,  modem 
furniture,   TV   sets,   and   so   on   through   a 
seemingly  boundless  catalog  of  goods.    When 
our  desire  seems  to  wane,  producers  quickly 
stimulate  it  again  with  a  multitude  of  new 
goods   or  variations   of   old   products,   such 
as  frostless  freezers,  synthetic  clothing,  plas- 
tic houseware,  color  TV,  barbecue  equipment, 
automatic  ovens,  instant  foods,  power  mow- 
ers, and  air  conditioners.    In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  yesterday's  luxviry  rapidly  be- 
come today's  necessity  to  be  replaced  by  to- 
morrow's Improvement.    It  U  the  Intelligence, 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  American  sales- 
manship that  helps  to  make  it  so.    Indicative 
of  this  trend   U  the  fact  that   since   1946 
spending  on  advertising  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled, and  consiuner  Indebtedness  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  tenfold. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  experienced 
a  second  industrial  revolution  with  break- 
throughs in  electrons,  metallurgy,  petro- 
chemistry, plastics,  and  molecular  physics. 
Such  rare  metals  as  beryllium,  rhenium,  tita- 
nium, vanadium,  and  zirconium,  and  such 
new  industrial  processes  as  vacuvun  technol- 
ogy, cryogenics,  semiconductor  electronics, 
thermoelectric  power  generation,  and  auto- 
mation are  receiving  ever  wider  application 
in  the  economy.  We  are  stUl  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  second  industrial  revolution. 
Industry  has  only  begun  to  explore  such  new 
sciences  as  solid  state  physics,  polymer  chem- 
istry, and  computer  mathematics.  Progress 
In  these  fields  promise  miracles  In  synthe- 
sized materials,  automated  eissembly  ma- 
chines and  computer-oriented  factories. 

The  trend  In  our  developing  economy  is  to- 
ward corporate  ownership.     Already  in  the 
field  of  production,  7  percent  of  all  companies 
account  for  72   percent  of   the  sales.     The 
same  trend  toward  bigness  is  apparent  in  the 
retailing   field    as   more   variety   stores   and 
drugstores  resemble  Junior  department  stores 
every    day,    national    discount    chains    offer 
everything  from  food  to  furniture,  and  sell- 
ing by  catalog  and  phone  steadily  expands. 
The  new  trend  In  wholesale  ordering  of 
goods  and  materials,  from  packaged  foods  to 
industrial  chemicals.  Is  to  rely  on  computers 
which  tell  the  buyer  when  to  reorder.    The 
transaction  Is  handled  routinely  without  the 
intervention  of  the  salesman.     Thus  dlsen- 
cvunbered  from  routine,  the  modern  breed  of 
salesman  can   function   at  a   more  creative 
level  of  performance. 
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tend  more  and   more 
Tbe     echelons  of  business   with  a  corresponding 
appreciation  in  the  stature  of   the  modern 
salesman. 

These  latest  trends  represent  far  more  pre- 
cise allnement  of  markets  and  production 
and  allow  far  more  accurate  analysis  of  prod- 
uct profitability  than  ever  before  achieved. 


ervolrs  of  dollars  waiting  to  be  tamZ^ 
tradltlon-bound  collection  of  caolU^  -w" 
pour  out  their  funds  only  to  thto^iw 
who  alreadv  have  AmiiTniiiat.^  «_.    *•»«>* 


Thus  will  salesmanship   continue   to  foster  

unprecedented   efficiencies   in   the   workings     structure^    chartered"  by  "Kov^nm.1?!!? 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  -♦* L.._.^  „  _"_..'.  Kovermnents 


who  already  have  accumulated  flnanci*rL 
som-ces  and  power,  it  Is  a  lively,  w^^ 
system  of  organizations  of  varied  iStIS 


our  free  enterprise  system.  often  examined  or  regulated  bv  th«m  .,  *^ 

As  we  reflect  on  our  needs  today  and  to-     seeking  new  sources  of  fund*  arTrt  «!    '^ 
orrow  It  is  clear  that  we  will  stagnate  un-     tar  thosi*  funri*  '  "■•• 


morrow  it  Is  clear  that  we  will  stagnate 
less  we  have  a  sales  force  that  is  alert,  for- 
ward looking,  and  dedicated  to  the  goals  that 
give  us  the  more  abundant  life.  Let  us  never 
forget  the  Import  that  salesmanship  can  and 
must  have  as  we  look  to  the  future. 


THX    IMPACT    OH    ITNANCX    IN    TBZ    rSXX    ENTXB- 
FRISE  SYSTZM 

Let  us  begin  this  paper  by  asking  what     °^  their  total  debt,  on  account  of  trade  a«mt 
does  free  enterprise  mean  to  most  Americans?     ^^^  bonds  and  mortgages.    They  owe  »bont 


for  those  funds. 

An  Important  share  of  the  flnancee  of  nm. 
financial  corporations  and  businewes  co^ 
from  their  own  earnings;  such  corporattw^ 
also  finance  other  businesses,  by  meani  ^ 
trade  credit  and  Investment  in  their  bon* 
mortgages,  and  stocks.  Businesses  oweto 
other  nonflnancial  business  about  20  perceS 


business    operations    dealing      i.  ^^  a  sort  of  pious  phrase  that  is  invoked     10  percent  of  their  debt  to  consumers  to 
^ectrum  or  relatea  products.      ^^^^^  ^  corporation  or  a  speculator  has  found     bonds  and  mortgages,  and  about  6  percent  to 


QOdem  scheme  of  things,  the  sales 

Is    not    simply    to    meet    a 

quota  pushing  whatever  products 

produces,  but  to  act  as  an  im- 

of  the  production  and  market - 

In  an  age  of  breakneck  sclentl- 

t^hnologlcal  progress,  the  salesman 

Jor  role  In  keeping  both  the  Indus- 

the  Individual  customer  abreast  of, 

the  beneficiary  of,  new  products 

lew  discoveries. 

tyi>e   of   salesman   or   company 
,  as  he  ever  more  frequently  Is 
Is  a  purveyor  of  Information 
products  as  well  as  of  the  prod- 
It   often   takes   an   engl- 
chemlst  to  understand   and  de- 
hls  own  product  differs  subtly 
competitors'  products  and  to  an- 
vhat   the    customer    really    wants. 
breed  of  salesman  not  only  knows 
•  needs  but  actually  helps  create 
,  often  by  Invitation  of  the  cus- 
thla  way,  he  helps  stimulate  dls- 
ough  his  knowledge  of  the  market. 
markets  for  highly  technical  and 
)roducts  the  salesman  functions  to 
the  language  of  the  technical  ex- 
the  vernacular  of  the  buyer.     This 
because   buyers   crften   decide 
\  basis  of  their  faith  In  the  seller 
their  persuasion  of  the  scientific 
of   the   product.    Today's   sales- 
create  an  environment  that  per- 
Justlfles  such  an  act  of  faith. 
emphasis  In  selling  centers  on  the 
needs  rather   than   the   product 
I'or  this  reason  the  modem  com- 
must  be  as  well  educated 
's  operations  ae  he  Is  in  those 
company.     Selling  now  equates 
and  marketing  now  tends 
vrtth  communicating  the  individual 
needs  and  problems  to  the  sales- 
Thus  sellers   now   sell   and 
solutions  not  products,  and  sales- 
today   tends   to   equate   less   with 
and  more  with  problem  solv- 
economy. 

trends  setting  the  pace  of  sales- 
tn  the  future  are  pxishlng  special- 
forward  toward  team  selling  and 
The  sales  function  has  been 
parts,  each  being  handled  by 
at  experts  In  that  phase.     The 
views  of  a  sale  Is  the  hallmark  of 
Long   before   these   forward - 
sellers  attempt  to  clinch  a  sale,  they 
of  "missionary  work"  of  exposing 
customers  to  new  Ideas  and  de- 
and  allowing  acceptance  of  the 
to  come  gradually  and  natu- 


a  potentially  very  profitable  situation  and  governments  for  advances  and  prepayment! 

wants  to  exploit  it  without  regard   to  the  on  contracts.    But  almost  two-thirds  of  bun. 

burdens  that  may  result  for  the  rest  of  the  ^^^  debt  is  to  financial  institutions— life  in. 

community?     The   term  has  been  misused  surance  companies,  commercial  banks,  mt- 

with  that  meaning;  but  no  lasting  economic  Ings  and  loan  associations,  credit  Unions,  um 

system  could  be  built  on  a  piratical  pattern,  others. 

There  are  too  many  possible  occupations  and  The  vigor  with  which  the  financial  system 
products,  and  people  are  too  dependent  on  assembles  savings  and  finds  profitable  em- 
each  other,  for  the  self-regarding  efforts  of  ployment  for  them  Is  evident  in  innumerable 
only  a  few  businesses  to  bring  into  being  a  financial  statistics.  Among  the  more  generti 
satisfactory  life  for  aU  of  the  people.  of  these  figures  are  the  $46  billion  of  wMi- 
A  free  enterprise  system  Is  one  in  which  tlonal  time  and  savings  deposits  accumulated 
everyone's  contribution  Is  needed  if  progress  in  commercial  banks  In  the  5  years,  195MS, 
Is  to  be  achieved.  If  expansion,  development  and  the  $16  billion  Increase  In  currency  aod 
and  improvement,  doing  more  things  better,  demand  deposits  in  those  years;  the  $58  bil- 
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are  to  be  continuing  realities.  It  is  a  system 
In  which  the  employee  may  find  and  put  into 
practical  use  a  better  way  of  doing  his  Job — 
where  the  suggestion  box  is  an  accepted  part 
of  any  large  working  place,  and  where  the 
employee  In  the  smaller  organization  Is  ex- 
pected to  discover  ways  to  make  his  time 
useful  to  the  organization.  It  is  a  system 
In  which  the  employee  finds  incentive  to  seek 
and  learn  new  kinds  of  occupations,  as  well 
as  to  develop  greater  skill  In  a  familiar  oc- 
cupation. It  is  a  system  in  which  a  man 
may  use  the  capital  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  skill,  plus  the  money  capital  he  owns 
or  can  persuade  others  to  Invest  as  lenders 
or  owners,  to  provide  a  usable  product  or 
service  to  the  public.  It  is  a  system  in  which 
people  look  for  ways  to  be  useful  enough  to 
be  better  paid  for  their  efforts.  Recognizing 
and  developing  opportunities  Is  enterprise, 
whether  It  Is  the  action  of  an  Individual,  or 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  entire  leadership 
of  an  organization. 

Free  enterprise  requires  regulation  of  the 
relationships  of  an  enterprise  with  other 
people  and  other  enterprises,  regulation  from 
outside  the  enterprise,  regulation  which  seeks 
the  goal  of  widening  the  scope  of  enterprise 
as  well  as  controlling  the  costs  which  the 
enterprise  does  not  bear  but  places  on  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Self-regulatory  as- 
sociations and  representative  governments 
miist  develop  rules  and  authoritative 
referees;  otherwise  monopoly  of  opportuni- 
ties will  be  sought  and  if  attained  will 
restrict  or  deny  opportunities  for  enterprise 
and  advancement  to  capable  persons. 

Enterprise  brings  other  resources  to  pro- 
ductive life  by  an  application  of  human  and 
financial  capital.  The  human  capital  Is 
knowledge  of  techniques  and  skill  in  orga- 
nization and  In  locating  opportunities.  The 
financial  capital  Is  the  owners'  or  lenders' 
funds  required  for  productive  operations.  It 
Is  accumulated  out  of  earnings  by  the  enter- 
prise itself,  and  by  institutions  where  savings 
are  deposited  by  consumers  and  business. 


Hon  increase  in  other  savings  accounts,  and 
the  $44  billion  increase  In  life  Insurance  and 
pension  reserves  in  the  same  5  years;  tbe 
$108  billion  of  new  mortgage  borrowing,  tbe 
$49  billion  of  business  and  farm  borrowing 
of  Individuals;  and  the  increase  of  consumer 
installment  borrowing  from  $49  billion  per 
year  to  $62  billion,  between  1959  and  18flS. 
The  growth  in  housing  and  installment  credit 
reflect  intense  competition  among  flnandil 
institutions  to  make  possible  the  acquisition 
of  larger  quantities  and  Increasing  variety  of 
the  products  of  the  enterprise  system. 

The  development  of  strong  and  competi- 
tive financial  Institutions  enables  buslneeaei 
to  get  the  financing  they  need,  at  appro- 
priate costs.  The  process  is  not  automatic; 
the  management  must  exercise  skill  and  um 
adequate  Information  If  financing  is  to  con- 
tribute to  profitable  operations.  The  range 
of  opportxinities  provided  by  financial  Id- 
stltutions  Is  great  enough  to  make  financing 
feasible,  and  to  reward  the  exercise  of  skill 
in  finding  a  source  of  money  for  the  initia- 
tion, operation,  and  expansion  of  a  produc- 
tive enterprise.  In  consumer  finance,  too,  a 
broader  range  of  sources  becomes  constantly 
more  accessible  to  a  growing  number  of  con- 
sumers. Skill  and  attention  to  details  in 
borrowing  for  household  uses  can  not  only 
bring  a  higher  plane  of  living  at  an  earlier 
time  than  Is  possible  without  credit,  but  can 
make  possible  considerable  savings  on  tbe 
cost  of  the  credit  that  Is  used. 

In  both  business  and  consvuner  financing, 
the  emphasis  in  Federal  laws  and  in  proposed 
legislation  is  on  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  needed  for  individuals  to  bar- 
gain and  to  choose  among  sources  of  flnaooe. 
This  emphasis  has  proved  to  be  consistent 
with  the  effective  and  economical  finandng 
of  a  strong  and  growing  enterprise  economy. 

THE  IMPACT  AND  THX  PROBIXMS  OP  AUTOKATIOI 
IN    THE    FREE    ENTERPRISE    SYSTEM 

The  ability  to  freely  make  use  of  the  ad- 
vances  which  come  from  technology  glw* 


^  «fth  Breat  freedom— the  freedom  of 
to  *^jSilS%ie  dimension.  With  the 
•""TSSS^f  the  promise  of  automation,  our 
^^^^  -^tem  may  move  Into  the 

'^S^  SnSSuy  to  adopt,  without  need- 
°ZtSit  the  machines  and  processes 
TnTJSfrw  our  society  from  the  Umlta- 
jSS^ofSiSian  toll  and  human  weariness, 
^  rJi  ^twt  men  free,  at  last,  to  plwce 

*^  Jh.  ttireahold  of   a  freedom,  not   only 

^,  out  into  a  world  where  the  curse  of 
S^,^  toU  toposed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
S2?Sop  f  rom  to^e  descendants  of  Adam  and 
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^e  great  present  struggle  of  our  free  en- 
♦-^fJiifsvstem  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Si^gJST  AS  far  back  as  the  Middle  A^ 
lh.\2ited  interests  In  society  had  opposed 
SiSoScal  Change,  which  they  rightly  felt 
♦t^tened  their  position  of  monopoly.    As 
ST"  new  methods,  new  ways  of  produc- 
SS  more  and  cheaper  goods  were  Invented 
SI  powers  of  the  state  were  used  to  create 
new  monopolies  and  preserve  old  scarcities. 
If  we  look  to  17th  century  Prance,  we  And 
„«n  broken  on  the  wheel  for  Introducing  a 
Process  for  printing  on  calico  clotlL     The 
Sumof  King  Ludd  in  19th  century  England 
Sovides  the  classic  example  of  the  machine 
Srccker      A   visit   to  western   Pennsylvania 
after  the  Civil  War  and  we  witness  the  strug- 
gle of  the  teamsters  to  hold  back  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  oil  plpeUne. 

Tet  these  efforts  to  hold  back  progress, 
to  keep  men  from  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  free  competition  and  the  benefits  which 
flow  from  free  enterprise,  failed.  No  power 
of  government,  no  exercise  of  state  or  pri- 
vate restraints,  can  long  hold,  pent  up,  the 
fundamental  right  of  freedom  to  think  and 
to  use  the  product  of  free  thought. 

Throughout  the  ages,  the  struggle  to  free 
men  from  the  burden  of  toU  has  gone  on. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  fearful  who  stood 
to  lose  from  new  machines,  new  methods. 
Sometimes  the  fearful  are  workers  faced  with 
the  loss  of  skills  and  Jobs.     Sometimes  the 
fearful  are  the  machine  owners  forced  to  the 
wall  by  premattu-e  obsolescence  of  their  capi- 
tal and   a   competition   they   cannot   meet. 
Sometimes  the  fearful  are  financiers,  deny- 
ing funds  for  Investment  In  the  new  machines 
to  protect  their  loans  tied  up  In  the  old  ones. 
But   this  tangle   of   vested   Interests   and 
their  ally,  the  state,  have  had  to  yield  even- 
tually to  the  ceaseless  pressxires  of  progress. 
Tomorrow  has  always  come,  despite  the  men 
who  have  tried  to  make  the  earth  stand  still. 
The  use  of  machines,  of  automation,  has 
given  man  the  power  to  produce  almost  with- 
out  limitations.     The    machine    can    even 
create  its  own  supplies  of  raw  materials — 
assembling    them    from    the    Indestructible 
atoms  of  the  universe.     It  now  runs,  sets, 
corrects,  and  repairs  Itself. 

Let  man  but  accept  the  fifth  freedom  and 
move  Into  the  futtu-e  without  fear  and  the 
gates  of  a  new  Garden  of  Eden  may  open 
where  mankind  may  live  and  work,  free  of 
the  burdens  of  toll,  free  of  the  age-old  curse 
put  upon  Cain,  creating  a  better  life  for  all. 
Free  enterprise's  last  great  effort  can  set  all 
men  free.    But  first  free  enterprise  must  set 
itself  free  from  the  fears  of  mankind  and 
restraints  which  society  would  Impose  upon 
It.    Whether  featherbeddlng  by  labor  or  the 
sabotage  of  Invention  by  management,  the 
barriers  to  freedom  to  movement,  to  change 
must  be  removed.     The  guarantee  of  free 
competition  In  the  marketplace  Is  all  free- 
men need  ask  of  government.    The  best  pro- 
tection  of   society   against   the   dangers   erf 
automation  Is  the  removal  of  the  artificial 
restraints  on  Its  use 


m  the  hours  which  precede  the  dawn,  pie 
solution  la  not  to  hold  back  the  morning, 
but  for  all  to  go  together  ^«^o«*  f«^^,*^ 
greet  an  automated  tomorrow  and  the  world 
of  abundance  It  can  bring. 

Freedom  offers  us  a  bettra-  world,  but  it 
makes  one  demand  upon  mankind— we  m\ist 
be  vrtlllng  to  live  free.  We  cannot  choose 
both  hope  and  certitude.  We  cannot  chooee 
both  freedom  and  slavery.  We  can  have 
abundance  tomorrow,  but  we  must  give  up 
security  today.  If  we  will  not.  tomorrow  we 
BhaU  have  neither  abimdance  nor  security. 

This  Is  the  problem  of  automation  In  our 
free  enterprise  system— no  new  problem,  but 
as  old  as  sin.  What  Is  new  Is  the  hope  of 
a  solution,  by  freeing  free  enterprise  to  create 
abundance  through  automation. 


A  BRIGHTER  FUTURE  FOR 
SUBURBIA 


The  darkness  of  xmemployment,  of  falling 
Job  offers  and  obsolete  skills.  Is  the  darkness 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MacGregor]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.    MacGREGOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
offer  today  a  meaningful  start  on  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  a  brighter  future 
for  suburbia.    It  has  been  said  that  the 
rapidly  growing  suburban  areas  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  "forgotten  territories"— for- 
gotten alike  by  the  National  Government 
and  by  State  governments  throughout 
the  country.    It  is  said  that  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  ever-growing  number 
of  our  citizens  who  live  in  the  explosively 
expanding  suburbs  are  neglected.    These 
primary  needs  and  problems  include  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  water 
supply  systems,  sewage  treatment  and 
disposal  facilities,  mass  transportation, 
recreation  and  park  areas,  and  so  forth. 
Most  suburban  residents  are  already 
heavily  taxed.    It  is  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable  to  increase  existing  State  in- 
come taxes,  real  estate  taxes,  personal 
property  taxes,  or  general  sales  taxes. 
In  the  payment  of  Federal  income  taxes, 
suburbanites  carry  a  particularly  heavy 
load.    While  suburbia  tends  to  be  fortu- 
nate in  having  high-income  families  and 
prosperous  communities,  many  suburban 
areas  are  not  similarly  blessed. 

A  thoughtful  approach  to  the  solutions 
to  suburbia's  current  situation  is  best 
realized  through  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  present  attitudes  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  our  50  State  capitols. 
This  should  be  followed  by  sensible  and 
specific  programs  designed  to  solve  or 
mitigate  the  problems. 

After  long  and  careful  study  into  this 
situation,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of 
suburbia  lies  in  underrepresentation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  legislative  halls  of  our 
50    States.      Congressional    Quarterly's 
"Census  Analysis"  of  mid-August  1964 
discloses  that  the  most  populous  con- 
gressional districts  in  America  are  scat- 
tered   generally    throughout    suburbia. 
The  least  populous  congressional  districts 
are  in  rural  America,  primarily  in  the 
South.    While  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  tlmelag  between  the  growth  and 
shift  of  population  to  the  areas  around 
our  major  cities  and  the  fair  allocation 
of  congressional  seats  to  suburbia,  that 
lag  has  grown  so  great  following  each 


decennial  census  as  to  amount  to  a  se- 
rious denial  of  constitutional  rights. 

Many  Congressmen  have  introduced 
legislation  seeking  to  limit  the  permltel- 
ble  differences  in  population  as  between 
various    congressional    districts    within 
each  of  our  States.    No  action  has  been 
forthcoming.    My  bUl,  HH.  11844.  intro- 
duced June  30,  1964.  would  require  that 
congressional  districts  be  compact  and 
contiguous  and  contain  no  population 
deviation  from  the  norm  greater  than 
15  percent  of  the  average  or  "perfect" 
size.    If  congressional  districts  were  ex- 
actly equal  in  population,  each  district 
based  upon  1960  census  figures  would 
contain   410.481   people.     The   average 
district  In  Minnesota  contains  approxi- 
mately 430,000  people.    Current  reliable 
estimates  in  the  suburban  district  which 
I  represent  place  its  present  population 
at  something  over  560,000  people.    The 
imbalance  should  be  corrected.    There  Is 
no  reason  why  the  Congress  should  not 
take    action   before    adjournment   this 
year     on     legislation     to     guarantee 
America's  suburbanites  a  fairer  voice  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

While  underrepresentation  for  subur- 
bia m  Congress  Is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern,  the  situation  In  most  of  our 
State  legislatures  is  appalling.   The  peo- 
ple in  Minnesota's  Third  Congressional 
District  are  guaranteed  equal  represen- 
tation with  all  other  Mlnnesotans  in  both 
the  State  senate  and  the  State  house  of 
representatives.   That  guarantee  is  writ- 
ten into  the  constitution  of  Minnesota. 
Article  4,  section  2,  of  our  State  con- 
stitution, dealing  with  apportionment  of 
Minnesota's  bicameral  legislature,  pro- 
vides: 


The  representation  In  both  houses  shall 
be  apportioned  equally  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State,  In  proporUon  to 
the  population  thereof. 

The  one-person-one-vote  rule  has  ob- 
tained in  Minnesota  for  the  more  than 
106  years  of  our  statehood.  Our  consti- 
tution also  provides  for  reapportionment 
after  each  Federal  decennial  census,  but 
in  recent  years  these  provisions  have 
been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

The  people  I  speak  for  In  Congress  now 
have  only  one-half  the  representation  In 
our  State  legislature  to  which  they  are 
constitutionally  entitled.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  made  the  motion  last 
month  in  this  Chamber  to  stop  the  Tuck 
bill  from  passage.  We  lost  that  fight, 
but  the  battle  is  far  from  over.  We  must 
not  act  to  prevent  the  courts  from  as- 
sisting suburbanites  in  gaining  the  equal 
representation  which  is  guaranteed  to 
them  as  a  constitutional  right. 

While  an  equal  voice  in  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  Congress  will  help  to  assure 
fair  attention  to  suburbia's  problems,  it  la 
apparent  that  our  overall  tax  structures 
must  be  changed  so  as  to  enable  local 
governments  In  suburbia  and  State  gov- 
ernments throughout  America  to  find 
the  financial  means  to  best  provide  local 
services.  To  make  a  meaningful  begin- 
ning I  introduced  H.R.  12585  on  Septem- 
ber 8  1964.  This  blU  would  reduce  the 
existing  Federal  retaUers*  excise  taxes  on 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  colleagues  a 
chance  to  make  good  on  the  foregoing 
I^omlses.    There    is    ample 
my  bill  this  month  before 
Congress  adjourns  for  the  year. 
One  of  tlie  best  revenue  sources  for 
State  and  local  suburban 
could  thus  be  provided  to 
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them  by  phislng  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment out  of 
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gain  new  revenue  without 
expense  to  our  citizens. 
Within  2  y«  J«  this  new  source  of  reve- 
nue could  piovide  over  $500  million  an- 
nually for  tetter  education,  water  and 
sewers,  tran  (porta tion,  parks  and  play- 
other  matters  essentially  of 
All  of  us  will  agree  that 


grounds  and 
local  conceri  i 


he  retailers  excise  tax  field. 


In  these  area  s  the  maximum  public  bene- 
fit is  assurec  by  putting  local  tax  dollars 
to  woilc  loca  ly. 

Mr.  Speak  !r.  I  have  offered  a  two  point 
program  for|subiu:bia,  and  indeed  for  all 
America: 

First,  fxill  hmplementation  of  the  sub- 
urbanites' c<  nstitutional  rights  to  equal 
representation;  and 

Second,  a  shifting  of  one  revenue 
source  from  the  Federal  level  to  State 


and  local  governments  as  a  start  in  giv- 
ing the  latter  additional  means  to  better 
do  the  Job  of  providing  community 
services. 

While  this  program  is  applicable  gen- 
erally, let  me  refer  to  the  situation  as  it 
affects  the  people  I  represent.  My  con- 
gressional district  contains  all  of  5  State 
senate  and  10  State  house  districts.  The 
most  populous  of  the  senate  districts  now 
has  five  times  as  many  people  as  the  least 
populous  elsewhere  in  Minnesota.  With 
the  State  house  of  representatives  the 
situation  is  even  worse.  Here  the  im- 
balance Is  almost  8  to  1.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  "equal  apportionment" 
guaranteed  by  Minnesota's  constitution 
to  the  citizens  of  Anoka  and  Hennepin 
Coimties. 

Let  us  give  to  suburbia  the  strength  in 
representation  it  should  have  in  State 
government.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
stop  the  senseless  and  costly  flood  of  de- 
mands crying  that  only  Washington, 
D.C.,  can  solve  purely  local  problems. 

Let  us  give  to  local  government  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  do  the  job.  Let  us  still 
the  voice  of  the  demagog  who  calls  in 
the  same  breath  for  lower  Federal  taxes 
and  more  Federal  aid.  Let  us  be  honest 
and  candid  enough  to  emphasize  that  we 
cannot  give  to  p>eople  in  aid  without  tak- 
ing from  them  in  taxes,  or  by  deficit  fi- 
nancing add  cruelly  to  the  tax  burden  of 
the  next  generation. 

The  people  I  represent  now  pay  more 
than  $3  in  Federal  income  taxes  to  sup- 
port those  programs  from  which  we  re- 
ceive each  dollar  in  Federal  aid.  This 
fact  is  demonstrated  time  and  again  in 
figures  supplied  to  me  this  month  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  various  agencies  which 
disbiu*se  taxpayers'  funds.  As  the  most 
prosperous  district  In  the  Upper  Midwest 
it  Is  only  right  and  proper  that  we  will- 
ingly assist  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 
But  both  parties  have  now  agreed  in 
their  platforms  that  enough  is  enough. 

Let  us  begin,  constructively  and  selec- 
tively, to  shift  tax  sources  from  National 
to  State  and  local  government  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  local  tax  dollars  to 
go  to  work  locally  to  solve  community 
problems.  My  constituents  can  then  get 
close  to  a  dollar's  worth  in  Government 
benefits  for  each  tax  dollar  collected, 
rather  than  having  to  continue  paying 
the  bill  in  triplicate  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  gain  support  for  the 
foregoing  measures  and  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther action  in  the  interests  of  suburban 
America,  I  have  taken  steps  to  informally 
assemble  most  of  the  Congressmen  who 
represent  the  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion surrounding  our  major  cities.  It  is 
our  hope  and  desire  to  present  additional 
proposals  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
which  will  truly  guarantee  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  suburbia. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING— A  CASE 
STUDY  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  REG- 
ULATION 

Mr.   LANGEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


September  if 

from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CLrviujnji 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    include    extraneom 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of. the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  lut 
week's  decision  by  the  major  broadcast- 
ing  networks  which  denied  the  American 
Medical  Association  the  right  to  broad, 
cast  spot  commercials  against  medicare 
raises  important  and  deepseated  ques- 
tions. This  is  a  good  example  of  how 
Government  regulation  carried  to  the 
extreme  can  frustrate  the  workings  of 
democracy.  The  denial  of  freedom  of 
expression  on  an  important  and  contro- 
versial subject  to  a  major  professional 
organization  is  a  serious  refiection  on 
the  integrity  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  networks 
refused  to  take  the  AMA  commercials 
is  that  they  were  concerned  because-  they 
might  then  have  to  have  given  equal  time 
for  free  for  rebuttal  of  the  AMA  message 
which  was  paid  for  by  that  association. 

This  is  the  type  of  situation  which  I 
attempted  to  alleviate  when  I  introduced 
HJR.  12492  last  month.  Because  my  bill 
is  short  and  largely  self-explanatory,  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  establish  a  statutory  policy 
governing  the  broadcasting  of  views  on 
controversial  Issues 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  315  thereof  the  following  new 
section :  ■ 

"CONTROVXRSIAL   ISST7XS         ' 

"Sxc.  316A.  If  a  licensee  permits  the  use 
of  Ms  station  for  the  broadcasting  of  any 
views  regarding  any  controversial  issue,  for 
which  \}£e  any  charges  are  made  by  such 
licensee,  he  shall  not  be  required  to  afford 
the  use  of  such  station  for  the  presentation 
of  contrasting  views  with  respect  to  such 
issue  without  making  comparable  charges 
for  such  use." 

Simply  stated,  my  bill  provides  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  radio  station 
make  available  free  time  to  give  the 
other  side  of  an  issue  that  has  been  pre- 
sented in  a  paid  for  broadcast.  This  is 
but  one  phase  of  a  larger  problem  that 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Government's  attempt  to  dictate  editori- 
al decisions  by  American  broadcasters. 
In  Broadcasting,  the  business  weekly 
of  television  and  radio,  for  the  week  of 
September  14  there  is  an  interesting  ed- 
itorial that  comments  on  this  problem. 
Because  of  its  general  interest,  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Sections  315  and  315V^ 

Two  events  of  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
have  added  to  the  growing  inventory  of  idio- 
cies occasioned  by  the  Federal  Government's 
Insistence  on  dictating  the  editorial  decisions 
of  the  American  broadcasting  system. 

The  first  was  a  ruling  by  the  FCC  that  a 
5-mlnute  program  featuring  President  John- 
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,n  an  appeal  for  support  of  the  United 
S^'i.rt  Tnd  community  Chest  campaigns 
^^t  ff  hroadcast  as  a  special  program,  ex- 
•""^  ^tltlons  toTemands  for  equal  time  by 
P**  f^pr  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
""U^e  Becond  was  a  rejection  by  the  three 
The  secouu  ^^  i-minute 

^SJ  r°c"a"spons^rS  by  the  American  Med- 
cominerciais  H  support  of  its  opposition 
Slr^jSn-n  admlnrs^tratlon-s  medical  care 

P^^P  PCC's  ruling  on  the  President's  United 
^H  JSal  was  in  accord  with  its  history 
r??nterpreStron  of  the  political  ^roadcast- 
?na?aw  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Art  reaulres  that  if  a  broadcaster  aUows  any 
^  HM»^e  to  appear  on  any  program  except 
"'^.klnd^  of  newscasts,  he  must  provide 
SS  tSiTfor  all  other  candidates  for  the 

Tnl?s"Sing  on  the  United  Fund  program 
the  FCC  did  not  quite  go  on  record  as  saying 
tSai  the  show  would  faU  outside  the  category 
S  programs  that  are  exempt  from  section 
115  but  It  hinted  that  broadcasters  wou  d 
^  It  at  their  own  risk.  That  risk  would 
^nsiderable  since  the  FCC  has  conslstent- 
IV  nan-owed  Its  definition  of  what  constitutes 
exempt  programing  ever  since  the  exemptions 
were  adopted  in  an  amendment  to  section 
315  that  the  Congress  passed  In  1969. 

The  television  networks'  rejection  last  week 
of  the  American  Medical  Association's  spot 
campaign  may  also  be  traced  to  section  315, 
although  none  of  the  networks  said  so  pub- 
licly    When  the  1959  amendment  was  passed, 
the  Congress  inserted  in  it  a  phase  that  has 
caused  at  least  as  much  mischief  in  its  brief 
life  as  any  other  language  in  the  30-year-old 
Communications  Act.  except,  perhaps,  that 
aU-purpose  refuge  for   government   regula- 
tors- "the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity "     The  phrase  states  that  broad- 
casters have  an  "obligation  •   •   •  to  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance." ,       ,        .    . 
That  phrase  stamped  a  congressional  cachet 
on  what  up  to  then  had  been  a  somewhat 
tenuous  "fairness  doctrine"  under  which  the 
PCC  had  from  time  to  time  inhibited  broad- 
casters from  freely  stating  editorial  opinion. 
Once  the  fairness  doctrine  was  written  Into 
the  law  the  FCC  began  applying  it  indiscrim- 
inately to  all  kinds  of  broadcasts  involving 
any  kind  of  controversy. 

If  the  networks  were  to  begin  broadcasting 
AMA  spots  that  were  antagonistic  to  the 
medicare  plan,  they  could  exp>ect  at  once  to 
be  presented  with  demands  for  equal  time 
from  supporters  of  the  plan — Including  the 
administration  which  has  the  power  to  ap- 
point a  majority  of  FCC  Commissioners. 
And  the  fact  that  the  AMA  had  paid  com- 
mercial advertising  rates  would  provide  little 
shelter  for  the  networks  against  requests  for 
free  time  from  the  other  side.  A  year  ago 
the  FCC  ruled,  in  a  case  involving  two 
Alabama  radio  stations,  that  if  a  broadcaster 
presents  one  side  of  a  two-sided  question  In 
a  program  paid  for  by  someone  else,  he  must 
present  the  other  side  at  his  own  expense  if 
he  cannot  find  a  sponsor  to  pay  for  it. 

Section  315,  which  originally  applied  only 
to  political  candidates,  and  its  fairness  doc- 
trine provision,  which  has  created  a  sort  of 
section  3151/2  that  is  applicable  to  Issues,  wiU 
continue  to  inhibit  the  Jovirnallstlc  function 
of  radio  and  television  as  long  as  the  section 
remains  on  the  books.  The  total  repeal  of 
the  section  must  become  the  broadcasters' 
priority  business  before  the  next  Congress. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  Importance 
of  this  general  subject,  I  include  a  report 
concerning  this  same  subject  from  the 
New  York  Times  "News  of  the  Week  In 
Review"  section  for  Sunday,  September 
13, 1964. 


ZXXTTOBS   AND   TV 

The  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commission 
has  regulations  governing  the  programing 
and  advertising  practices  of  the  television- 
radio  industry.  One  of  these  rules  Is  that 
broadcasters  must  give  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion of  any  controversial  Issue. 

Last  week  this  rule  led  to  a  furor  over  a 
controversial  issue  that  probably  will  be  de- 
bated prominently  dvu-ing  the  presidential 
campaign.  The  Issue  is  medical  aid  for  the 
aged  financed  through  social  security.  The 
three  networks — American  Broadcasting  Co., 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  National 
Broadcasting  Co. — announced  on  Wednesday 
that  they  would  not  carry  a  series  of  1- 
mlnute  spot  conunercials  as  part  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  campaign 
against  the  medicare  program. 

The  commercials  would  show,  say,  a  pas- 
senger In  a  taxi  asking  the  driver  why  he 
should  pay  extra  taxes  for  a  Federal  medicare 
program  when  health  care  already  is  avail- 
able from  the  States. 

The  networks  told  the  AMA  It  was  against 
their  policies  to  sell  a  minute  at  a  time  for 
controversial  Issues.    The  networks  took  the 
position  that  no  important  question  can  be 
rationally  explained  and  fairly  developed  in 
60  seconds.    Moreover  they  might  be  required 
to  give  equal  thne  free  to  a  rebuttal  of  the 
AMA  message.    The  regulations  do  not  apply 
to  paid  commercials  for  political  candldatee. 
After  the  networks'  rejection,  the  AMA  re- 
ported that  many  local  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions offered  to  sell  time  for  the  spot  com- 
mercials.    One  reason  for  the  difference  In 
policy  is  economic.     If  the  FCC  required  a 
local  station  to  balance  an  AMA  commercial 
with  an  opposing  statement,  the  cost  to  the 
station  would  be  small.    But  for  a  network 
to  do  the  same,  the  expense  would  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars  for  each  spot. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
MacGregor  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lan- 
gen),  for  15  minutes,  today,  September 
17. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMIIXiAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1082.  An  act  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Treasury  a  correctional  industries 
fund  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  p\irposee  without 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  1889).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Report  on  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  regarding  the  ex- 
change of  atomic  information  between  the 
Govermnent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  Its  member  nations;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1890) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  _, 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  12633.  A  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1881).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  884.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  HH.  8546,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  extend  to  qualified  schools  of  op- 
tometry and  students  of  optometry  thoee 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  student  loan 
programs;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1892).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  848.  Resolution  providing  for 
consideration  of  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution  1101, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one  house  of 
its  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1893). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  888.  Resolution  taking 
H  Jl.  5932  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree- 
ing to  Senate  amendments;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1894).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pike  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Staebler. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  12624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HH.  12633.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) ,  im- 
der  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  21, 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  12625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

Durante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAQAN  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  12626.  A  bin  to  confer  Jxirlsdlctlon  on 

the  UJS.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine. 

and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Leo- 

nlda.s  B.  Mallard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
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Tomouc  mon 


By  Mr 

HJt.  12637 

Mn, 

ttie  Judlclar] 

HJt.  laeas 

Tawata   and 
Yawata;  to 


By  Mr 

HJI.U839. 
DeMonte;  to 


A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Naoichi 

the  estate  of  hla  wife,   Tama 

t)ie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MILLER  of  New  York :    ' 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Fm 
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MATSUNAOA: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Kato;  to  the  Committee  on 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  12630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Pirello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl.  12631.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Rozane  Mansoor;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellahu 
Haymovitz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

1035.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  Detltin« 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  village  of  Tanrtolra 
N.Y..  petitioning  consideration  of  their  wlol 
lutlon  with  reference  to  repealing  leguiau^ 
which  authorized  the  National  Trust  for  ^ 
torlc  Preservation  to  establish  a  mua^ 
honoring  Jay  Gould,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Deaics  Tight  Money 


rSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

WRIGHT  PATMAN 


or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HilnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTH  lay,  September  17, 1964 

Mr.  PATI4AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's newsi:  apers  reported  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  publicly  taken 
the  pofiltioc  that  it  is  maintaining  a  pol- 
icy of  morn  tary  "ease."  Both  the  Wall 
Street  Jour  lal  and  the  New  York  Times 
reported  a  t  peech  by  Mr.  C,  Canby  Bald- 
erston,  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boarc ,  in  which  he  Indicates  that 
general  infl  itlonary  press\ires  are  absent 
from  the  ( omestic  scene.  It  appears 
from  Mr.  B  ilderston's  remarks  that  the 
Federal  Het  erve  Board  concurs  with  the 
adzninlstrat  on  in  concluding  that  busi- 
ness growtl  will  continue  on  an  orderly 
basis  and  nhat  there  is  no  evidence  of 
general  in4ationary  movement  in  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker, 


dence.  that 
ready  have 


no  one  could  be  more 
pleased  thah  I  to  hear  this  pronounce- 
ment fnmi  txe  Fed.  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  I  fou  id  it  necessary  to  call  atten- 
tion public  r  to  the  fact  that  the  free 
reserves  in  the  Nation's  banking  system 
had  dropped  to  a  minimal  figure.  In 
itself,  this  :  eflects  a  tightness  of  credit 
and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  res  srve  situation,  which  the  Fed 
had  aJlowe(3  to  develop,  did  not  foreshad- 
ow a  resun  ptlon  of  tight  money  policy 
which  prov<  d  so  disastrous  in  the  1950 's. 
Moreover,  t  iterest  rates  are  inching  up. 
which  is  pother  sign  of  tightening 
money. 

Both  thd  Washington  Star  and  the 
New  York  1  imes  of  September  14,  among 
other  newsqapers,  reported  my  warnings 
banks  and  the  Federal  Re- 
Market  Committee  are  al- 


that  the  bit 
serve  Open 
ways  lookiilg  for  an  excuse  to  tighten 
money  and  raise  interest  rates,  and  that 
tighter  mo  ley  at  this  jimcture  could 
cause  a  maomade  recession.  The  Star 
article  also  indicated  that  some  mone- 
tary expert  i  believe,  from  available  evi- 


the  Federal  Reserve  may  al- 
tightened  money  a  little  bit 


dining  the   >ast  few  weeks. 

Among  hese  somewhat  divergent 
signs,  let  Mi  hope  that  Mr.  Balderston's 
assurances  ibout  continuation  of  a  pol- 
icy of  "eas^"  rej^ives  attention  in  the 


banking  community  and  among  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  central  bank  which  suffers 
from  a  proneness  toward  tightness  in 
monetary  policy.  Right  now,  when  we 
have  enjoyed  a  continuing  prosperity  for 
44  months,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
to  let  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  choke  off  expansion  of  the  economy. 


Politics  and  People  or  Welcome  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Strom  Thtjrmond, 
announced  his  decision  to  change  his 
EKjlltical  party  affiliation  from  Democrat 
to  Republican.  I  have  always  believed 
that  adherence  to  principle  and  basic 
American  philosophy  is  more  important 
than  partisan  loyalty,  but  I  also  recog- 
nize the  need  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  one  of  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

Most  folks,  I  believe,  are  not  so  much 
partisan  Democrats  or  Republicans,  as 
they  are  concerned,  responsible,  inde- 
pendent-thinking American  citizens  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  their  country 
and  their  children's  future.  But,  today. 
we  find  the  Republican  Party  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  across  the  country, 
not  so  much  because  folks  are  leaving  the 
Democrat  Party,  but  because  the  Demo- 
crat Party  has  deserted  them  and  the 
sound,  responsible  principles  for  which  it 
once  stood.  The  power-seeking,  big 
Government,  welfare  staters  have 
shocked  the  American  people  Into  an 
abrupt  political  awakening,  and  they  are 
turning  to.  and  working  for.  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  an  almost  desperate  effort  to 
try  to  preserve  their  freedom,  free  enter- 
prise, and  individual  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  Americans  do  not  arise  to  this  chal- 
lenge confronting  us,  our  Nation  can  go 
down.  But  If  we  ever  do,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  world  developed  the  hydro- 


gen bomb.  It  would  be  because  we  have 
developed  a  philosophy  that  says  the  In- 
dividual is  no  longer  economically  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  welfare,  or  morally 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct* 

We  need  more  men  In  America,  and  In 
Government  today.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  alike,  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  We  need  men  who 
are  willing,  able,  and  unashamed,  to 
stand  up  for  principles,  regardless  of 
political  popularity.  We  need  stout- 
hearted men  who  are  not  for  sale,  honest 
men  who  can  tell  the  truth  and  look  the 
world  straight  In  the  eye,  men  who  are 
not  too  lazy  to  work,  not  too  proud  to  be 
poor,  men  who  are  willing  to  earn  their 
living,  and  wear  what  they  have  paid  for. 

America,  and  the  world,  needs  more 
men  and  women,  of  every  race,  color, 
religion,  and  creed,  who  will  say  "No"  to 
socialism  and  Communist  aggression, 
and  who  will  say  "Yes"  to  individual 
initiative,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  free- 
dom. We  need  more  men  like  Barky 
GoLowATZR,  Bill  Miller,  and  Strom 
Thurmond. 

I  want  to  see  the  Republican  tetun  win 
this  year,  not  so  much  because  I  want  a 
partisan  victory,  but  because  I  want  an 
American  victory  for  a  change.  I  want 
to  restore  to  America  pride  at  home  and 
respect  abroad.  I  want  to  preserve  a 
Nation  that  is  proud  and  positive,  not 
ap>ologetic  and  appeasing. 

We  welcome  Senator  Strom  Thtirmohd 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  team. 
We  respect  him  for  his  uncompromising 
principles,  for  his  political  honesty,  and 
for  his  personal  courage  and  Integrity. 
Senator  Thttrmond's  forthright  state- 
ment in  announcing  this  decision  Is 
worthy  of  review  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  his  statement  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

Television  Address  or  Senatok  Strom  Thtji- 
MOND  to  the  People  or  South  Carolxna 
ON  THE  1964  Prksidenttal  Raci^  Skftzk- 
BER  16,  1964 

My  fellow  South  Carolinians,  It  has  bMn 
wisely  said  that  "for  evil  to  triumph,  it  1» 
only  necessary  that  good  men  do  nothing." 
Particularly  Is  this  true  In  time  of  crisis. 
Seldom  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
have  we  faced  so  great  a  crisis. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  placed 
me  In  a  position  of  trust  in  the  National 
Government.  Prom  this  position,  I  have  ob- 
served at  close  hand  the  conduct  and  fac- 
tors  which  have  brought  about  fhls  crisis. 
I  would,  therefore,  be  most  derelict  in  my 
duty  were  I  at  this  time  to  remain  silent. 
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^  „-  no  choice  but  to  speak  openly, 
^  £t".^  Sly  to  the  people  of  South 
*^ZkTthe  CTlsls  that  confront,  us. 
^'•'*'"^?;^™tic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
^:  TSrt^n\l?lt»  back  on  the  splrlt- 
P^^lalui  and  political  principles  which 
"^  hr^aht  us  the  blessings  of  freedom 
^?  rS  and  a  bountiful  prosperity.  It 
"°*^^S?ed  tie  trust  reposed  In  It  by  the 
^  ^  K  has  repudiated  the  Constitution 
•^h^nnlted  States.  It  is  leading  the  evolu- 
STrf  o^Natlon  to  a  socialistic  dictator- 

**^^c  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
JSe  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
S^SS  power-hungry  union  leaders  poUtl- 
Sf  iSisk  and  big  businessmen  looking  for 
SvSSSnt  contracts  and  favors, 
^e  Democratic  Party  has  used  the  Oov- 
J««nt  as  a  propaganda  machine  to  dls- 
tTSe  tJtit^  and  dlcelve  the  public  to  the 
«nt  that  a  sub-Cabinet  official  can  pub- 
S  defend  the  administration's  "right  to 
ue-  and  remain  In  office,  unrebuked. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  Invaded  the  prl- 
«t«  lives  of  people  by  using  the  powers  of 
OOTemment  for  coercion  and  intlmldaUon 
of  individuals.  ..*».», 

The  Democratic  Party  has  rammed  through 
conoress  unconstitutional.  Impractical,  un- 
workable and  oppressive  legislation  which 
invades  Inalienable  personal  and  property 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged  law- 
lettness.  civil  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  its  trust 
by  using  the  power  of  government  to  sup- 
press Information  on  scandals  and  corrup- 
tion of  its  leaders  in  government  and  party 
offices. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  succored  and 
assisted  our  Communist  enemies  tlirough 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  established  and 
pursued  for  our  Government  a  no- win  foreign 
policy  of  weakness.  Indecision,  accommoda- 
tion, and  appeasement. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
government,  faltered  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962— at  the  very 
moment  when  victory  was  at  hand— and 
thereby  forfeited  Cuba  to  Soviet  domination, 
subjected  our  Nation  to  the  peril  of  an  armed 
enemy  camp  90  miles  from  oxir  shores,  and 
opened  the  doors  of  the  hemisphere  to  Com- 
munist subversion. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of 
government,  has  sent  our  youth  into  combat 
In  Vietnam,  refusing  to  call  It  war.  and  de- 
manding of  our  youth  the  risk  of  their  lives 
without  providing  either  adequate  equipment 
or  a  goal  of  victory. 

The  Democratic  Party  now  worships  at 
the  throne  of  power  and  materialism. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated 
a  callous  disregard  for  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  practices. 

The  Democratic  Party,  whUe  lildlng  behind 
the  deceitful  gimmick  of  a  darkened  White 
House,  has  Increased  deficit  spending  and 
squandered,  at  home  and  abroad,  billions 
of  hard-earned  dollars  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  utterly  disre- 
garded the  disastrous  effects  of  the  resulting 
Inflation  on  people  with  fixed  Incomes,  such 
as  retirees,  pensioners,  social  secxirlty  bene- 
fldarles.  and  those  who  have  their  savings 
Invested  in  Insurance. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  custodian  of  gov- 
ernment, has  adopted  the  practice  of  tak- 
ing your  money  by  taxation  and  then  us- 
ing that  money  to  attempt  to  buy  your  votes. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  attempting  with 
alarming  success  to  change  the  Congress 
from  an  Independent  body  representing  the 


people  to  an  amen  chorus  for  Presidential 
proposals. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  endangered  the 
security  of  the  Nation  by  negative  decisions 
on  mUltary  preparedness,  preoccupation  with 
bilateral  and  unilateral  steps  toward  dis- 
armament, and  by  xxae  of  the  military  serv- 
ices domestically  as  Instruments  of  social 
reform. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  attempted  to  de- 
grade and  downgrade  our  men  in  uniform  In 
order  to  discredit  their  warnings  of  the  grave 
dangers  to  our  security  from  the  adminis- 
tration's weak  and  senseless  defense  policies. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  nominated  for 
Vice  President  a  key  leader  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  the  most  Influential 
Socialist  group  in  ovu-  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged,  sup- 
ported, and  protected  the  Supreme  Court  In 
a  reign  of  Judicial  tyranny,  and  In  the 
Court's  effort  to  wipe  out  local  self-govern- 
ment, effective  law  enforcement.  Internal 
seciuity,  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  State 
governments. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  converting  our 
Constitutional  Federated  RepubUc  Into  the 
same  type  of  disciplined  and  submissive  serv- 
ant of  an  eUte  power  group  as  It  has  made 
of  the  Democratic  Party  Itself,  as  all  who 
watched  the  Democratic  Convention  on  tele- 
vision can  bear  witness. 

The  top  leaders  of  the  South  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  have  chosen  to  abandon 
the  traditional  Independence  of  the  State 
party,  and  to  lead  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina down  the  road  to  serfdom  mapped  by 
the  National  Democratic  Party.  The  party 
of  our  fathers  Is  dead.  Those  who  took  Its 
name  are  engaged  in  another  reconstruction, 
this  time  not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

If  the  American  pec^le  permit  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  return  to  power,  freedom  as 
we  have  known  it  In  this  country.  Is  doomed, 
and  Individuals  wlU  be  destined  to  Uves  of 
regulation,  control,  coercion.  Intimidation, 
and  subservience  to  a  power  elite  who  shall 
rule  from  Washington. 

Fortunately,  for  those  of  us  who  cherish 
the  traditional  freedom  entrusted  to  us  by 
our  forefathers,  there  Is  another  choice  this 
year.    Although  the  party  of  our  fathers  Is 
dead,  the  principles  of  our  forefathers  live 
now  In  the  cause  of  a  presidential  nominee. 
The  man  who  has  gained  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  against  all  the  odds 
and  opinion  polls,  and  who  now  has  control 
of  the  Republican  Party,  is  one  who  believes 
In  and  abides  by  our  Constitution.    He  has 
demonstrated  his,  fidelity  to  freedom.  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  by  his  actions 
and  his  votes  In  the  U.S.  Senate.    I  person- 
ally know  him  to  be  able  and  responsible. 
He  Is  an  honest  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion, who  trusts  the  American  people  to  hold 
the  reins  of  goverrunent  and  rule  themselves. 
I  cannot  foretell  what  success  will  reward 
Senator  Barrt  Qoldwater's  efforts  to  return 
the  National   Government   to   Its   constitu- 
tional role  and  our  Nation   to  Its  rightful 
place  of  strength  and  respect  in  the  world. 
Nor  can  I  predict  with  certainty  how  long 
those  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  Senator  Goldwater 
which  I  share  will  prevaU  In  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  Party  which  he  now  heads. 
I  do  know  that  we  have  a  fighting  chance 
under    Barry    Goldwater's    leadership    and 
that  we  are  welcomed  to  his  banner. 

I  know  also  that  the  course  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  been"  set  toward  socialism 
and  arbitrary  rule.  I  know  further  that  the 
Democratic  Party's  line  of  succession  is 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Robert  Kennedy,  with 
Walter  Reuther  and  Joseph  Rauh  pulling 
strings  behind  the  scenes. 

I  have  worked  within  the  framework  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  experience  proves 


It  necessary  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  one  of  the  two  national  parties  to  be 
effective.  I  have,  nevertheless,  maintained 
Independence  of  Judgment  on  issues  and 
have  conscientiously  tcjed  to  represent  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  to  protect 
their  rights  and  freedom.  I  shaU  always 
maintain  my  Independent  Judgment  and  ac- 
tion and  put  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
first.  To  do  this  In  the  future  I  m\ist  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  Goldwater  Re- 
publican Party. 

For  me.  there  is  no  alternative.  The  fu- 
ture of  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  at  stake,  and  this  requires  that  I 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  help  Barry 
Goldwater  return  our  Nation  to  constitu- 
tional government  through  his  election  to 
the  Presidency.  This  also  requires  that  I 
Join  hhn  In  his  fight,  successful  as  of  now. 
to  make  the  Republican  Party  a  party  which 
supports  freedom.  Justice,  and  constitutional 

government.  _.*». 

It  will  be  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  vrtth 
many  batties  to  be  fought.  At  this  time, 
one  objective  takes  precedence  over  aU  oth- 
ers—electing Barry  Goldwater  President. 
As  we  give  the  presidential  race  our  undi- 
vided effort,  I  hope  all  our  people,  and  par- 
ticularly our  young  people  whose  future 
hangs  in  the  balance,  will  Join  this  cause 
with  enthusiasm. 

To  my  friends  who  have  conscientiously 
advised  me  against  this  step,  because  of  a 
sincere  belief  that  I  could  best  serve  the 
country  by  following  a  course  designed  to 
keep  myself  In  offloe,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
fully  realize  the  political  risk  Involved  In 
this  step  and  that  my  chances  for  reelection 
might,  because  of  this  step,  go  down  Into 
oblivion.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  I  can 
only  follow  the  course  which.  In  my  heart 
and  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  in  the  beet 
Interest  of  our  State,  our  country,  and  the 
freedom  of  our  people. 

I  have  chosen  this  course  becaiise  I  can- 
not consider  any  risks  in  a  cause  which  I  am 
convinced  is  right. 


Look,  Mr.  Freeman,  LiTettock  Prices  Drop 
When  DemocraU  Are  in  Control  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free- 
man, left  his  post  of  duty  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  invaded  Iowa,  making 
political  speeches,  and  otherwise,  at 
which  time  he  insulted  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  Iowa,  especially  the  Iowa 
farmers.  Mr.  Freeman  boasted  about  his 
farm  program  now  in  effect  at  a  time 
when  our  farmer's  dollar  is  worth  only 
75  cents  In  purchasing  power,  the  lowest 
since  1939. 

Sure,  a  majority  of  Iowa  fanners 
signed  up,  as  no  doubt  most  of  them 
needed  the  money  to  bolster  up  their 
75-cent  dollar,  as  has  been  the  case  most 
of  the  time  during  Mr.  Freeman's  reign 
in  office,  as  well  as  some  years  before 
that  time,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  so 
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Speaker,  our  farmers  are  hoping 

day  when  we  will  have  a  Secre- 

Agricultm'e   who   has   recently 

planted,  cultivated,  reaped,  and 

food,  feed,  and  fiber,  and  one 

fed  livestock  for  milk  and  meat 

Many  farmers  know  and 

has  been  far  too  long  since  we 

such  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


hid 


aoteworthy  that  in  none  of  Mr. 

's  towa  speeches  did  he  tell  the 

kbout  his  hard  fight  to  keep  Con- 

frpm  passing  a  meat  import  reduc- 

nor  did  he  tell  anyone  out  loud 

ddring  his  reign  in  office,  he  had 

^ver  9,000  employees  to  his  pay- 

the  taxpayers  over  $60  mil- 

whlle   the  cattlemen  were   losing 

si:  irts  and  farm  income  was  on  the 
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no  newspaper  account  of  Mr. 
telling  the  Iowa  people  that 
to  the  of&cial.  nonpartlstin, 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
actual  value  of  all  the  farms 

the  buildings  on  aU  the  farms  in 

United  States  is  $143  billion, 

U.S.  Federal  debt  today  stands 

little  less  than  $317  billion,  and 

by  leaps   and   bounds   every 

the  day  and  night.  Think  of  it, 
ask  yourself  how  much  longer 

expect  our  American  dollar  to  be 

half  of  what  it  is  today,  and 

the  harvest  will  be  at  the  end 

reckless,  spending,   Democratic 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


September  n 


partisan  politicians  dictate  our 


Freeman  tell  the  people  that 

work  almost  4  months  of  each 

to  pay  seen  and  unseen  taxes? 

he  did  not.    But  one  thing 

lo,  according  to  the  newspapers, 

ry  his  level  best  to  scare  the  Iowa 

by  predicting  that  if  the  Repub- 

fet  in  power  In  Congress,  com 

ro  down  to  80  cents  per  bushel, 

12  cents,  and  cattle  to  15  cents 

hundredweight.      Well,    now,    Mr. 

please  take  a  good,  long,  look 

ollowlng  record,  after  which  you 

lasten  to  apologize  to  the  people 

who  you  so  desperately  tried  to 

scare  with  a  lot  of  loose  talk. 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures,  straight 
from  tlie  pages  of  the  Omaha  livestock 
market  for  all  to  read: 

UVZSTOCPC    FRICZS    DROP    WHEN    DEMOCBATS    ARE 
DC    CONTROL    0»    CONGRESS 

on  most  every  farm  product  were 

lown  when  the  Democrats  arbi- 

rolled  back  cattle  prices  10  per- 

1951.    Remember?    Farm  prices 

recovered  since  that  time,  In- 

prlces  on  all  livestock,  except 

Republicans  have  been  in  control 


for  example,  are  the  hog  prices 
Omaha  livestock  market  from 
1940  to  date,  September   17, 


1940:   Low,  $5.25;   high,   $7.30; 
-controlled  Congress,  peace. 
1941-47:   High.  $27.50;  Demo- 
crat-cohtrolled  Congress,  war. 

1947-48:  High,  $32.25;  Republl- 
coitrolled  Congress,  peace. 


Years  1949-52  (cattle  rollback) :  High, 
$26.50;  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
war. 

Years  1953-54:  High.  $28.65;  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress,  peace. 

Years  1955-58:  High,  $25.25;  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress,  peace. 

Years  1959-62:   High,  $20.35; 
crat-controUed  Congress,  peace. 

Years  1962-64:  High,  $18.25;  Demo- 
crat-controlled Consress.  shaky  peace. 

Our  farmer's  dollar,  nationwide,  is 
worth  only  75  cents  in  purchasing  power 
today,  the  lowest  since  1939.  Hence,  who 
dares  to  boast  about  the  farm  programs 
that  have  operated  since  the  year  1935? 

Look — the  Democrats  control  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  Congress.  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee — Democrat 
chairman  from  a  Southern  State.  11 
Democrats,  8  from  Southern  States,  and 
6  Republicans  on  the  committee.  5  from 
Midwest  and  Northern  States.  House 
Agriculture  Committee — Democrat 

chairman  from  a  Southern  State.  20 
Democrats  on  the  committee.  12  from 
Southern  States,  all  14  Republicans  on 
the  committee  from  Midwestern  and 
Northern  States. 

Farm  products  of  the  Southern  States : 
mostly  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  pea- 
nuts— prices  not  too  good.  Farm  prod- 
ucts of  the  Midwestern  and  Northern 
States:  mostly  corn,  wheat,  livestock, 
poultry  and  eggs — prices  are  bad. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  naturally 
look  after  their  own  people  best.  Rec- 
ords prove  that  when  our  farmers'  dollar 
is  worth  100  cents  in  purchasing  power, 
they  buy  more  than  twice  as  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  manufactured  goods  than 
do  the  rest  of  us  on  an  average,  which 
means  more  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  our 
wage  earners,  and  higher  employment. 

Our  farmers,  merchants,  and  wage 
earners,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
need  and  deserve  a  Republican  Congress. 

Two  wars,  less  than  6  years  apart,  high 
taxes,  low  farm  prices,  and  high  cost  of 
all  manufactured  goods  our  farmers 
must  buy,  have  them  in  a  bad  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Farmers  got  fair  prices  during  the 
wars,  but  neither  they,  their  wives,  nor 
their  sons  and  daughters,  want  any  more 
of  that  kind  of  business  or  profits,  and 
neither  does  any  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
can worthy  of  that  title. 

Also  remember,  the  Democratic  Party 
was  in  complete  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  farm  prices  went 
to  pot  in  1931-32. 

These  are  the  records,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  keep  them  straight. 


The  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Gen. 
Friedrich  von  Steuben 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 


I 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day, September  17,  1964,  is  the  234th 


anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gten.  p^^ 

rich  von  Steuben,  the  Revolutloni^V?- 

hero    and    tni.«;f.Pri    adviser   ofQeorll 


hero    and    trusted 
Washington. 
In  remembering  his 


birth  we 


respect 


not  only  the  genius  of  Von  stei^w 
military  contributions  *-  °".. '>«uben'» 


Demo-     tionary  War, 


,       to  our  Rcvoto. 
we  also  respect  the  to 
measurable  contribution  which  AmS 
cans  of  German  ancestry  have  madrSi 
are  making  to  our  cherished  ide&liT^ 
freedom.  " 

One  out  of  every  five  immigrants  from 
1820  to  1961  came  from  Germany  Sj 
and  their  descendants  have  occupied  n^ 
sitions  of  responsibility  and  leadenhto 
in  every  phase  of  American  life  includ 
ing  the  highest  office  In  the  land  u^ 
have  vastly  enriched  the  lives  of  eachS 
us. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  freedom  of 
American  life,  to  which  those  oi'  Gernum 
descent  have  contributed  so  much,  te  not 
shared  by  some  in  other  lands.  Divided 
Germany  Itself  stands  as  the  symbol  of 
the  division  of  the  world  into  those  who 
are  free  and  those  who  seek  freedom. 

From  Von  Steuben's  day  until  this,  the 
history  of  mankind  demonstrates  that 
freedom  is  indivisible.  Von  Steuben 
came  to  the  United  States  to  serve  free- 
dom. Today  Americans  are  in  West 
Germany  and  in  Berlin  for  that  selfBaoe 
reason,  nowhere  better  phrased  than  by 
President  Kennedy  when  he  said,  'Ich 
bin  ein  Berliner." 

Friedrich  von  Steuben  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1777,  bearing  letters  of 
introduction  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deane.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Prussian  Army  and  had 
been  an  aide-de-camp  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  now  offered  his  services  to 
the  Continental  Congress. 

The  Congress,  Impressed  by  his  ability, 
accepted  his  offer  and  dispatched  him  to 
Valley  Forge  where  he  gave  military  drill 
instruction  to  Washington's  troops. 

So  Immediate  was  his  success  that  In 
April  1778.  Washington  promoted  him  to 
inspector  general  with  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

So  immediately  useful  was  his  training, 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  the 
Continental  Army  was,  unit  for  unit, 
equal  in  discipline  and  skill  to  the  best 
British  Regulars. 

Under  trying  field  and  language  diffi- 
culties, Steuben  wrote  a  manual  for  the 
Continental  Army,  which  then  had  none. 
His  "Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Troops  of  the  United 
States"  became  the  Army's  military  bible 
and  was  Its  official  drill  manual  until 
1812. 

In  1789  Steuben  preceded  Lafayette  as 
military  conunander  in  Virginia,  and  at 
Yorktown  he  commanded  one  of  the  tliree 
divisions  which  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
successfully  putting  to  use  many  of  the 
tactical  skills  he  had  learned  In  Europe. 

After  the  surrender  of  Comwallls, 
Steuben  continued  his  duties  as  Inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Army  and  trusted  ad- 
viser to  Washington.  He  assisted  In 
planning  for  the  demobilization  of  the 
Army  and  in  outlining  strategy  for  the 
future  defense  of  the  United  States. 


is  a  colorful  and  impressive  parade  and 
I  invite  my  colleagues  and  their  constit- 
uents who  might  be  in  the  New  York 
area  on  that  date  to  come  join  us  on 
this  occasion. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  HOUSE 

l96Ji^ 

-«^n  Washington  returned  to  private 

,^?783  he  deliberately  made  his  last 
"SJli  act  a  commendation  to  Steuben. 
f^^n  wrote  to  Steuben: 

T  »H»h  to  make  use  of  this  last  moment  of 

^!Sli?Ufe  to  signify.  In  the  strongest  _^-^-^^— 

"^       mv  entire  approbation  of  your  con- 

^aS  to  express  my  sense  of  the  obUga-     Congreaiman  Otis  G.  Pike  ReporU  to  His 
•*.  ?;  tSe  public  is  under  to  you,  for  your  "»  ....         .„..    « 

fiJ^ran'i  meritorious  ser^'lces. 

at^uben  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
,n  1784  and  moved  to  New  York  where 
K  H^'lO  years  later.  In  recognition  of 
^"S^ces  the  State  of  New  York 
^SnSThim  16,000  acres  of  then  wild 
S  near  Utica.  and  the  Congress 
^ted  him  a  pension  of  $2,500  annuaUy. 

Steuben  today  is  remembered  for  his 
influence  in  transforming  the  ConU- 
nental  Army  into  an  effective  and  dis- 
dnlined  mUitary  force.  But  he  is  also 
riiembered  as  a  symbol  of  the  many 
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Conttitiients  on  2d  Session,  88Hi  Con- 
gress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1964 
Mr.  PIKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago, 
in  my  first  annual  report  to  my  constitu- 
described  the  1st  session  of  the 


the  House,  but  was  bottled  up  in  the 
In  February  it  became  the  law  of  the 

In  January  the  civil  rights  bill  had 
not  been  considered  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  but  by  February  it  had  passed 
the  House  and  after  a  lengthy  filibuster 
it  passed  the  Senate  in  June  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  2. 

The  mass  transit  program  had  passed 
the  Senate  in  January  but  was  bogged 
down  in  the  House.  It  flnaUy  cleared  the 
committee  hurdle  in  the  House  in  April, 
passed  the  House  in  June,  and  became 

law  in  July.  ^    . 

A  new  major  wheat  and  cotton  subsidy 
bill  had  passed  the  House  last  December, 
but  was  bogged  down  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  passed  a  greatly  amended 
version  in  March;  in  April  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version;  and  it  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

So  it  went  throughout  the  year.    Con- 


'"    w,v>/>roH  as  a  svmOoi  01  tne  many     ents,  I  ucsunucu  mc  j-ov  .^...^.v^"  >--  —        ov  iu  y»t*»i/  .,^^^^.^..0 — 7 -.-7-,.  '   't, 

rememberea  as  a    y  founded    87th  Congress  as  hard  working  and  pro-     gress  cranked  out  major  legislation  at 

E^eaUand^^d  wLo  Svlc^^^^^^  ductive.    Three  years  ago  I  was  obliged     a    good    pace.    Bills    which    had    been 


and  are  contributing  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  its  ideals.  We  in  Michigan  in 
particular  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
this  German  migration  and  it  gives  me 
CTcat  pleasure  to  salute  today  a  man  who 
nrovided  such  a  great  example  of  the 
contributions  those  of  German  descent 
have  made  to  American  life. 


Von  Steuben  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1964 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
by  Presidential  proclamation,  is  Von 
Steuben  Day  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day is  the  234th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  a 
German  by  birth  but  an  American  by 
choice. 

Von  Steuben  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  1777  and  became  a  real  force 
in  our  fight  for  independence.  He  was 
the  trusted  adviser  to  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington and  was  our  first  inspector  gen- 
eral. 

It  was  my  pleasure  on  October  18, 1963. 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  when  the  Polaris  submarine 
Von  Steuben  was  christened.  It  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  attend  and  speak  at  the 
ceremonies  in  Newport  News  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1964.  when  this  vessel  will  be 
commissioned.  The  naming  of  this  sub- 
marine, a  vital  link  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  for  Von  Steuben  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  great  contributions  he  made  to 
our  becoming  a  free  and  independent 
country. 

On  September  26, 1964,  along  New  York 
City's  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Steuben  Day  Parade  will  be  held.    This 

CX 1405 


to  describe  the  2d  session  of  that  Con 
gress  as  follows : 

I  could  not.  with  a  straight  face,  tell  my 
constituents  that  this  was  the  greatest  ses- 
sion of  Congress  In  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
nor  label  It  great  at  all. 

Last  year  it  was  again  necessary  to  say 
to  my  constituents,  "Despite  the  many 
long  months  of  the  session.  Congress  goes 
home  with  the  bulk  of  its  legislative 
business  unfaced  and  undone." 

This  year,  happily,  we  can  say  to  the 
approximately  550,000  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  New  York  that  this  has  been  an  out- 
standing session  of  Congress.  It  has 
passed  some  major  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  the  Nation;  it  has  passed 
some  other  legislation  which  might  not 
be  considered  of  major  importance  to  the 
Nation  but  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. It  has  been  a  real  joy  to  work  in 
such  a  Congress.  The  only  thing  which 
detracts  from  that  joy  is  that  we  seem  to 
have  lost  the  magic  formula  for  wrapping 
up  the  loose  ends  and  going  home. 

The  1962  session  of  Congress  was  the 
longest  peacetime  session  since  1949,  and 
it  lasted  from  January  10  to  October  13. 
The  1963  session  of  Congress  made  that 
one  look  like  a  holiday.  It  started  on 
January  9  and  ran  all  year,  ending  on 
December  30.  This  year's  session  started 
on  January  7  and  is  still  running,  but 
not  very  hard.  It  is  due  to  adjourn 
sometime  next  month,  but  this  annual 
report  is  being  made  right  now  so  no 
one  can  say  that  it  was  sent  out  just 
before  election  with  some  ulterior  motive 
in  mind. 

When  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  adjourned  last  December  30, 
the  popular  image  of  Congress  was  that 
of  a  bumbling,  ineffectual,  weak  branch 
of  Government,  imable  to  complete  con- 
structive legislation  on  any  major  front. 
There  was  substantial  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  view. 

This  year's  session  hsis  been  a  very 
different  matter.  When  we  met  in  Jan- 
uary the  tax  reduction  bill  had  passed 


a   good   pace.    Bills    which   had    been 
bottled  up  in  committees,  or  blocked  by 
procedural  technicalities,  found  them- 
selves unbottled  and  unblocked.     Bills 
which  were  believed  to  be  dead  were 
found  to  have  new  life,  and  many  of 
them  became  law.     I  do  not  mean  to 
indicate  in  any  manner  that  I  supported 
everything  which  came  before  Congress. 
Of  the  four  bills  already  mentioned,  for 
example,  I  did  support  the  tax  cut  bill, 
civil  rights  bill,  and  mass  transit  bill, 
but  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  wheat 
and  cotton  subsidy  bill.    What  was  good 
to    see   was   the   legislative   machhiery 
cranking,  instead  of  just  creaking,  bills 
actually  being  heard  in  committees  and 
either  approved  or   disapproved,  being 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  voted  either  up 
or  down,  instead  of  simply  dying  by  the 
wayside  for  lack  of  attention.    This  is 
the  way  the  system  is  supposed  to  work, 
and  this  was  a  year  in  which  it  worked 
very  well. 

One  field  in  which  this  Congress  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  is  In  the  field  of 
conservation  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources.   Two  bills  of  major  importance 
to  the  Nation  became  law,  and  one  bill 
of  major  importance  to  Suffolk  County 
became  law.    One  of  the  bills  of  national 
significance  was  the  wilderness  bill,  \m- 
der  which  9,100,000  acres  of  federally 
owned  property  were  added  to  the  wil- 
derness system  of  our  national  parks,  to 
be  preserved  as  undeveloped  and  un- 
spoiled areas  for  future  generations  of 
campers    and   nature   lovers   to   enjoy. 
The  other  bill  was  one  which  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  acquisition  of  both 
Federal  and  State  parks  and  recreation 
land.     Under  this  bill  money  will  be 
raised  from  three  sources:  sale  of  sur- 
plus real  estate,  the  existing  Federal  tax 
on  motorboat  fuel,  and  admission  and 
user  fees  charged  at  Federal  recreation 
areas. 

The  fund  realized  from  these  sources 
will  be  used  60  percent  by  the  States — 
which  must  match  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion— to  acquire  State  recreational  areas, 
and  40  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to   acquire   Federal   recreational 
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( me  of  the  Federal  parks  which 

should  qeneflt  from  this  legislation  is 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore, 

will  discuss  at  greater  length 


our  own 
which  I 
later. 
In  the  iDeld  of  education,  as  well  as  rec 


September  tj 

In  March  1962  the  first  stonna  em- 
winds  and  high  tides  lasted  for  3  iK.' 
and  100  homes  were  lost  on  the  n^ 
shore  of  Long  Island.   An  immedlauT' 


workload  In  the  yard  to  maintain  its  op- 
erating eflficiency.  Defense  contracting 
has  always  tended  to  be  a  vei-y  cyclical 

operation,  and  some  Long  Island  con- ^ 

cerns,  such  as  Grumman  and  Oyrodyne,  went  up  for  erosion  control  and^^tp^ 

have  been  doing  very  well.    This  cannot,  porary  State  commission  on  protect 

restion.  Ihls  session  of  Congress  has  done     however,  relieve  either  the  dislocations  and  preservation  of  the  Atlantic  ^ot»? 

a  good  J<  *).    The  National  Defense  Edu-     or  the  financial  problems  endured  by  the  front  was  appointed.    Their  report  Miii 

cation  >^ct  extension,  together  with  an     long-time  worker  at  the  plant  which  is  that  there  was  no  need  for  additi^ 

ext^islo]  L  of  aid  to  Impacted   areas —     in  trouble.  State  or  Federal  parks,  but  that  ero^ 

where  toere  are  large  amounts  of  tax-        On  a  more  personal  basis,  our  ofBce  has  control  was  badly  needed,  and  tha^^ 

exempt   ''ederal  lands  or  large  numbers     continued  'to  be  very  busy.    Four  full-  best  way  to  proceed  was  by  a  maad^ 

of  Fedei  al  onployees — ^has  passed  both     time  secretaries  in  Washington  and  one  barrier  running  the  length  of  Fire  Island 

Houses  <  if  Congress  and  should  become     full-time  and  two  part-time  representa-  and  topped  by  an  ocean  boulevard.  TTbta 

law  befo -e  adjoiirmnent.    Because  of  the     tives  in  Riverhead.  Islip,  and  Southamp-  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Suffolk 

large  nu  nbers  of  Federal  employees  at     ton  are  kept  hopping  both  on  matters  County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  August 

our  miliary  bases  and  defense  plants,     pertaining    to    legislation    and    on    the  13, 1962. 

personal  and  civic  problems  of  our  rap-        This  evoked  another  storm  from  those 

idly  growing  district.    The  1960  census  who  did  not  want  any  road  built  on  Pire 

showed  our  present  district  to  contain  Island,  and  two  New  York  City  CongresB- 

398,254  persons  when  that  census  was  men  introduced  new  bills  to  establish  a 

taken.    On  May  1  of  this  year,  the  Gen-  Fire  Island  National  Seashore.   On  April 

sus  Bureau  certified  that  our  district  in  "    '"""    "*--   "  —  "    - 


this  act  is  of  particular  Importance  to 
Suffolk  [bounty,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
trict's s(  hool  boards  had  contacted  our 
o£Doe  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

Seven  1  programs  for  the  care  of  our 
less  fort  mate  citizens  were  enacted  Into 
law  duri  ig  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
most  fai  -reaching  and  controversial  was 
the  so-called  poverty  bill,  under  which 
programs  to  train  school  dropouts  and 
xmemplcyed  youth  for  useful  work  will 
be  unde 'taken  on  a  broad  front.  Also 
under  tl  is  category  of  aid  to  the  needy 
were  a  new  food  stamp  program  de- 
signed t)  encourage  greater  use  of  our 
farm  sirpluses  for  welfare  recipients, 
which  h)  IS  become  law,  and  somewhat  in- 
creased benefits  for  the  recipients  of 
social  se  lurlty,  which  passed  both  Houses 
of  Cong 'ess  but  is  currently  in  trouble 
because  Ibhe  Senate  added  a  hospital  In- 
siu'ance  amendment  to  the  House  bill, 
thereby  unleashing  all  of  the  passions 
and  prejudices  attached  to  the  word 
"medlca  e." 

Congr  »ss  this  year  extended  the  hous- 
ing proiTam  under  which  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  granted 
FHA  loins  for  homebullders  across  the 


Nation 
County, 


Again,  In  an  area  like  Suffolk 
which  Is  growing  as  fast  as  any 
area  In  t  le  Nation,  this  is  of  vital  concern 
to  o\xr  economy. 

been  a  good  session,  but  it  has 
its  problems.  The  great  Senate 
filibustef  by  the  conservatives  on  the 
civil  rig  Its  bUl  has  now  been  followed 
by  anot  ler,  and  I  hope,  shorter.  Senate 
fillbuste '  by  the  liberals  on  the  subject 
of  reapF  ortlonment  of  State  legislatures. 
We  hav;  had  our  problems  in  Suffolk 
County,  too.  Chief  among  them  has 
been  thi  i  impact  on  our  economy  of  the 
layoffs  lit  Republic  Aviation  caused  by 
the  enc  of  production  of  the  F-105 
fighter-  (omber,  their  only  large  con- 
structlo  X  project.  Although  since  the 
congressional  reapportionment  of  1961, 
the  Rep  iblic  plant  in  Farmlngdale  Is  no 
longer  1 1  the  district  I  represent,  many 
of  its  w(  irkers  are,  and  I  have  continued 
to  support  it.  In  June,  Congressman 
L.  MiNJEL  Rivras.  of  South  Carolina, 
ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Commit  «e,  visited  the  plant  with  me  and 
was  ver:  Impressed  by  what  he  saw  there. 
Other  J  efense  workers  from  our  area 
travel  t  illy  to  the  huge  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  a  id  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems  Involved   In   keeping   a   sufficient 


less  than  4  years  had  passed  the  500,000 
mark  and  was  growing  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  New  people  mean  new  problems 
in  regard  to  jobs,  schools,  transportation 
and  recreation.  Insofar  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved  in  each  of  these 
fields,  we  have  tried  to  help. 

While  it  has  been  a  busy  year  it  has 
been  a  most  rewarding  year  in  our  of- 
fice. We  have  written  and  seen  enacted 
into  national  law  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, and  have  cosponsored  a  third.  In 
the  entire  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress some  14,168  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced,  but  only  257  became 
public  laws.  I  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
put of  the  second  session  will  be,  but  any 
Member  who  introduces  seven  public  bills 
and  sees  three  of  them  become  law  has 
had  a  good  year. 

The  three  bills  included  cosponsorship 
of  the  bill  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted school  districts,  referred  to  above, 
authorship  of  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner-operators  of  small  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  and  the  bill  establishing 
a  Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  to  Suffolk 
County  will  be  the  last. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  seashore  on  Fire  Is- 
land. It  will  be  the  first  national  park  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Twenty-seven 
miles  of  the  shoreline  of  that  island, 
from  the  Robert  Moses  State  Park  on 
the  west  to  the  Moriches  Inlet  on  the 
east,  will  be  put  in  public  ownership. 
Some  4,300  acres  of  land  on  Fire  Island, 
and  on  several  small  islands  in  the  Great 
South  Bay,  Moriches  Bay,  and  Bellport 
Bay  are  included  in  the  project. 

The  history  of  this  project  has  been 
complicated  and  stormy,  but  the  storms 
have  helped.  First  introduced  as  a  piece 
of  legislation  by  my  predecessor  in  Con- 
gress, Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  in  1960, 
the  proposal  was  roundly  denounced  by 
leaders  of  his  own  political  party  at  the 
time.  The  State  of  New  York  took  the 
position  that  a  State  park  would  be  more 
effective  than  a  national  park,  but  that 
existing  State  parks  made  both  unneces- 
sary. 


8,  1963,  the  Suffolk  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  reversed  its  earlier  position 
and  endorsed  a  seashore  proposal  but 
without  specifying  what  its  boundarieg 
should  be. 

On  June  11,  1963,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  had  stated  that  Fire  Island 
itself  did  not  contain  enough  land  to 
justify  a  national  seashore,  made  its 
own  proposal,  which  obtained  more  land 
by  extending  the  park  east  to  South- 
ampton Village.  This  proposal  evoked 
the  third  storm — from  the  residents  of 
Southampton  who  wanted  no  part  of  the 
park  in  their  town.  We  prepared  our 
own  bill,  and  it  was  introduced  on  June 
18,  1963. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  various  bills 
at  Oakdale,  Long  Island,  on  September 
30,  1963,  and  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber 1963  and  April  1964. 

The  storms  were  over,  and  all  was 
sweetness,  light  and  agreement — or  at 
least  almost  all.  The  bill  which  we  had 
prepared,  with  very  minor  amendments, 
was  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Interior  Committee  of  the  House, 
passed  by  the  House,  and  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  September  11,  1964. 

The  bill  as  written  sets  up  a  15-mem- 
ber  advisory  committee  of  local  residents 
to  help  the  Interior  Department  in  estab- 
lishing the  park,  calls  for  erosion  control 
on  Fire  Island,  and  make  provision  for 
a  future  new  inlet  across  Fire  Island  into 
the  Great  South  Bay. 

It  has  been  a  good  year.  I  had  a  per- 
fect attendance  record  on  roUcall  votes 
from  January  until  September  1,  when 
I  went  to  a  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion to  make  a  nominating  speech  for » 
friend  who  did  not  get  nominated— and 
missed  two  votes.  As  of  this  date  we  have 
had  107  rollcall  votes,  and  I  have  been 
present  and  voting  105  times.  Some  of 
the  votes  are  easy ;  some  are  tough ;  some 
are  simple;  and  some  are  complex.  My 
constituents  will  not  agree  with  all  of 
them — neither  does  my  wife.  Here  are 
the  important  ones  for  the  year— I  win 
be  happy  to  know  their  views  on  this 
record . 


IdBk 


D«te 

jMi.  14.1964 

jMi.  21,1964 

JMI.  38,1964 

Feb.  10.1964 
Feb.  W.1964 

Feb.  26. 1964 

Feb.  28,1964 

Feb.  27, 1964 

M«r.  4,1964 
M«r.  5.1964 
Mw.  12.1964 

MM.  24, 1964 

Mar.  24. 1964 

Mar.  25, 1964 

Apr.    8,1964 

Apr.  8.1964 
Apr.    8.1964 

Apr.  10,1964 

Apr.  14,1964 

Apr.  15.1964 
Apr.  22.1964 
May    6,1964 

May  7.1961 
May  13. 19&4 

May  20, 1964 

May  2U,  1964 
May  20.1964 
May  26, 1964 
May  27, 1964 

June  3,1964 
June  10,1964 
June  11,1964 

June  16,1964 
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Issue 


Vote 


AuthoriM  $75,000,000  per  year  for  3  years  for  Federal  grantt  to 
be  matched  by  local  funds  for  airport  construction.    (\  ea 

Ai^iorfze  $45,000,000  for  lihrary  services  and  construction  of 

nubile  libraries.    (Vea  2M,  nay  107.) 
Amend  Davis-Bacon  Act  establishing  prevailinp  wage  rate 

on  Federal  construction  work.    (Yea  367,  nay  50.) 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    (Yea 290,  nay  130.)..       -_ . 

Authorize  $16,900,000,000  appropriation  for  fiscal  1965  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships.    (Yea  336,  nay  0.) 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  reducing  personal  and  corporate  income 

taxes  by  $1 1 ,500,000,000  over  2  years.    (Yea  326,  nay  83.) 
Re«^)mrait  (kill)  bill  providing  $312  miUlon  for  International 

Development  Association.    (Yea  208,  nay  189.) 
Prohibit  Federal  Commimications  Commission  from  settmg 

standards  on  length  and  frequency  of  radio  and  television 

commercials.    (Yea  317,  nay  43.) 
Recommit  bill  providing  $116,000,000  for  Peace  C  orps.    (\  ea 

00  nav309.) 
Impose  tax  on  purchase  of  foreign  securities  to  stop  gold  flow. 

(Yea  23*1,  nay  142.) 
Raise  the  salaries  of  1,700,000  Federal  career  employees  and 

Federal  executives.  Judges,  and  legislators.    (Yea  184,  nay 

0-22  ) 
Increase  Coast  Ouard  appropriation  for  new  ships  and  planes 

bv  $10,000,000.    (Yea  160,  nay  193.) 
ADPropriate  $6,200,000,000  for  Treasury  and  Post  OfTice  oper- 
ations for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  326.  nay  20.) 
Authorise  $.5,200,000,000  space  exploration  and  research  pro- 

eram.     (Yea  283,  nay  73.) 
Motion  to  recommit  f<x)d  stamp  bill  and  require  States  to 

match  Federal  grants  under  program.     (Yea  IW,  nay  223.) 
Final  passace  of  food  stamp  program.     (Yea  229,  nay  189) . 
Administrations    wheat-cotton    subsidy    bill.    Ci  ea    211, 

Motion  to  recommit  legislative  appropriations  bill  of 
$174,000,000    with     instructions    to    amend.    (Yea     188, 

Appropriation  of  $f),900,(XX),000  for  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  a!id  Welfare  and  related  agenciis 
(Yea345,  nay  21.) 

Authorize  $4.%000,000  to  Implement  a  boundary  line  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.     (Y€a3t7,  nay  5.) 

Appropriate  $46,S00.000.(XJ0  fur  Defense  Department  in  fiscal 
19W.    (Yea  36.').  nay  0.) 

Appropriate  $1,700,000,000  for  Departments  of  State.  Jiistlcr, 
and  Coninierce,  the  ju'liciary  and  related  asencies.  ('iea 
313,  nay  40  )  ^.  „  ,    .       , 

Authorize  $2,000,000,000  for  Atomic  Knergy  f  omniission  In 
fiscal  19«.'i.    (Yea  340,  nay  3.) 

Motion  to  recommit  (kill)  authorization  of  $312.000.00f-  for 
International    Development    .\.ssoci;ition.     (Yea    132,  nay 

247.)  ,  .   ,.       , 

Amendment  to  acid  $1,000,00(1  to  aerifultuie  appropriiitioii  to 
construct  peanut  research  lalioratory  in  Creortria.  (^ea 
ISl,  nay  198.)  ,        , 

Amendment  to  prohibit  subsidies  on  .ipricultural  products 
sliipped  to  Communist  nations.     (Yea  18ti,  nay  1H7.) 

Final  passape  of  $5,200,000,000  Agriculture  ]:)epartment  ap- 
propriation including  farm  subsidies.     (Yea  311,  nay  64.) 

Appropriate  $l,fiUO,00(i,00()  for  construction  of  military  facil- 
ities and  military  housing.     (Yea  340,  nay  5.) 

Motion  to  recommit  fkill)  bill  Increasing  insurance  on  de- 
posits in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions,  (^ea 
197,  nay  142.)  ^  ■         u    , 

\uthorize  $1,200,000,000  Federal  highway  program  in  each  of 
fiscal  196«i  and  1967.     (Yea  2<»6.  nay  0.) 

Authorize  $2,000,000,000  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal  1965. 
(Yea '230.  nay  175.) 

Rai.se  salaries  of  1.700.000  Federal  career  employees  and  fed- 
eral executives,  judiciary,  and  legislators.    (Yea  243,  nay 
157  ) 
1  Appropriate   $4,300,000,000  for  public  works   projects  and 
I      AEC  in  fiscal  19t')5.    (Yea  3C1,  nay  11.) 


Yea. 


Date 


Yea. 
Yea. 


June  17,1964 
June  18,1964 
June  25,1964 

July  1.1964 
July  2, 1964 
July     2, 1964 

July   21.1964 


Issue 


Vote 


Aug. 
Aug. 


3.1964 
4.1964 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Motion  to  recommit  a  1-year  extension  of  so-called  Korean 

WAT  excise  taxes.     (Yea  185,  nay  207.) 
Fix  temS)rarv  national  debt  limit  at  $324,0(;0.000,000  until 

June  30,  1965.    (Yea  203,  nay  182.) 
Mass  transit  bill  authorizing  $375,000,000  to  \x  matched  by 

States  in  developing  and  Improving  mass  transit  systems. 

(Yea  212.  nay  189.)  ,  .         ,  „„„„,„ 

Appropriate  $3,700,000,000  for  foreign  economic  and  m  llUry 

a.ssistance  and  related  program.s     {\  ea  231,  nay  174.) 
Accept  Senate  amendments  to  Civil   Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(Yea  289.  nay  126.)  ,,      .  ,       „.      , 

Adopt  House-Senate  conference  report  authorizing  Federal 

grants  to  colleges  to  encourage  water  resources  research. 

(Yea  346,  nay  0.)  .,      ,     .      .«    , 

Permit  recipient  of  "morally  ofTensive    mail  to  instruct  Post- 
master to  prevent  sender  from  mailing  additional  un.so- 

llcited  material  to  him  or  his  children.    (Yea  326,  nay  19.) 
Establish  land  and  water  conservation  fund,    (lea  33.,  nay 

8  ) 
Permit  self-employed  commercial  fishermen  to  use  fftciUtles 

of  Public  Health  Service.    (Yea  202,  nay  170.) 
6-percent  increase  in  social  security  benefits,  reduce  age  when 

widows  qualify  from  62  to  60.    (Yea  388,  nay  8.) 
Estabish  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,    (^ea 

Establ^^h  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  Wisconsin. 

(Yea  164,  nay  154.) 
Colorado  River  irrigation  projects,    (\ea25n,  nay  e,.)..  .-.- 
Require  at  least  35  percent  of  ftmds  for  repair  and  conversion 

of  naval  vessels  be  spent  in  private  shipyards.    (Yea  186. 

Support  President's  actions  in  retaliatory  attack?  against 

North   Vietnam.     (Yea  416,  nay  o.)    ,        ^  .    ^ 

Motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  (kill)  of  Economic  Op- 

portrnlty  .Act  (poverty  bill).    (Yea  197,  nay  225.) 
Amendment  substituting  Senate  version  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.    (Yea  228,  nay  190.) 
Passage  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064.     (iea  226, 
nav  185 )  .         ,  ,  ,,,    , . 

lnerea.se  disability  and  death  pensions  for  veterans  of  W  orld 

Wiu-s  I  and  Hand  Korean  war.    (Yea  389.  nay  0.) 
A'thori/e  payment  of  U.S.  share  of  cost  of  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos,    (lea 
268.  nav  89.)  .  ^  „  .  . 

Motion  to  cut  funds  of  National  -Aeronautics  and  bpaw  Ad- 
ministration by  $20ii,(KlO,0(X).     (Yea  114,  nay  270.) 
Housiiic  Act  of  19f>4,  authorizing  $992,000,000  for  IHA  pro- 

crams  throuch  Juno  30,  1965.     (Yea  30S,  nay  08.) 
Sulisidy  program  aiding  construction  of  I'.S.  fishing  vessels 

in  r.S.  shipyards.    (Vea  198,  nay  124.) 
Declare  st'iise-  of  ConEre.s.s  that  members  of  I.  nited  .Nations 
delinquent  in  dues  should  lo.se  their  votes.    (Yea351,nay  0.) 
Require  migrant  farm  labor  crewlcadersof  10  or  more  workers 

to  register  with  Labor  Department.     (Yea  343.  nay  7.) 
Extend    mandatory    Federal    inspection    requirements    to 

prevlouslv  exempt  small  mines.     lYea  202,  nay  151.) 
Estal)lish  mandatory  qu(.ta.s  on  meat  imftorts  (House-Senate 

conference  report).     (Yoa  232,  nay  149.) 
Conference    report    on    International    Coffee    Agreement. 

(Yea  183.  nay  194.)  ,     ,  ,        ,    , 

Prohibit  all  Federal  courts  from  considering  ca.ses  involving 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures.     ( Yea  218.  nay  17.V) 
20  1964      Establish  National  Council  on  the  Arts.     (Yea213.  nay  13.5.).. 
l'l9C4      Study  feasiliility  and  site  for  new  Atlantic-Pacific  canal  to 

supplement  Panama.    (Yea  .320,  nay  23.) 
1  1964     Coordinate  Interior  Department  and   Agriculture    Depart- 

mcnt  regulations  on  i)esticides.    (Yea  Zl(\  nay  110.) 
3  1964     Recommit  food-for-peace  program  to  prohibit  sales  of  surplus 

food  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.    (Yea  183.  nay  175.) 
3  1964     Extend  food-for-peace  program  for  3  years.    ( Y  ea  349.  nay  6.) 
3  1964     Allow  50  percent  forgiveness  of  Federal  student  loans  to 
doctors  practicing  in  remote  areas.    (Yea  140,  nay  161.) 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

-Nay. 

Yea. 

('). 

('). 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


'  Absent;  recorded  yea. 


SENATE 

Friday,  September  18, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  mankind:  In  the  midst  of 
luring  evil,  which  so  often  is  clothed  In 
shining  garments  of  deceit,  grant  us,  we 
pray  Thee,  the  steadying  vision  of  Thy 
eternal  goodness. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  high  souls 
of  the  yesterdays  which  are  our  cloud  of 
witnesses  today,  and  who  still  urge  us 


on  to  deathless  goals.  Join  us  to  that 
company  of  souls  supreme — the  con- 
scripts of  a  mighty  dream. 

In  a  day  when  all  we  value  most  seems 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  what  we  value  least, 
so  direct  Thy  servants  who  here  serve 
the  Republic,  that  the  best  which  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  of  which  their  dedi- 
cated faculties  are  capable,  may  be 
brought  to  bear,  without  fear  or  favor, 
upon  the  confused  issues  of  this  baffling 
day. 

Give  us  such  courage  and  patience  in 
defending  high  principles,  despite  any 
temporary  disheartemnent,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  coming  generations  will  rise  up 
and  call  us  blessed. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  esk  it. 
Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum not  being  present  when  the  Senate 
adjourned  yesterday,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  to  develop  a  quorum.  The  Sen- 
ate can  transact  no  business  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names: 

(No.  576  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

AlloU 

Dlrkn^n 

Kucbel 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Bible 

Pong 

Brewster 

Hart 

Monroney 

Btirdlck 

Hayden 

Morse 

Caj-lson 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Case 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Oregon 


Senator 
and  the 


lalso 
Alaska 


Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talznadge 


Walters 
WUllams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
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Proxmlre 
Randolpl 
Russell 
Simpson 

Mr.  jhANSPIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senitor  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Se  lator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dood],  he  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGJT],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  C  RUINING  1,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  iJarollna  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  ^:cCLELLAN],  the  Senator  from 
Montan  i  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Ut  ah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
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[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 


from  Cjnnecticut   [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 


from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 


BOROUGi  []  are  absent  on  official  business. 


announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
rglnia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Smathers, 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 


West  V 

from  N(  vada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  H  Jssissippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senatoi  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senatoi  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  J>  CKSON],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyomi  Lg  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Sc  uth  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the 
Senatoi  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senatoi  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  ;he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pi  ll],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Si  linger],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri []  Ir.  Symington]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Otiio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  f\ir;her  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Aabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Sen- 
ator fnm  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
are  abs  >nt  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  roCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatoi  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Be  all],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Bennett],  the 
Senatoi  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senato]  s  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Hr  tska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  D)Minick],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [  Hdr.  Gold  WATER] ,  the  Senators 
from  I  ew  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs  and  Mr. 
Kkatin  i],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Nechem],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  »  iller],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Massaciusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senato:  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THURX  )nd],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  T  )WER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ?RESIDING  officer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyhe  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  t  lat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected >o  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senato  ■s.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questio  a  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  notion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  develop  a  quorum  of  Senators  today, 
and  in  view  of  the  prospect  that  the  at- 
tendance of  Senators  will  be  skimpier 
tomorrow,  I  announce  that,  instead  of 
continuing  with  the  call  of  the  quorum 
tomorrow,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  have  a  pro  forma  meeting  at 
12  o'clock,  and  then  to  move  to  adjourn 
to  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  J  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
September  19.  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


^mm 


SENATE 


Saturd.xy,  September  19,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God :  In  all  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  tasks  whose  weight  is  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  all  who  faithfully 
serve  the  Nation  in  times  such  as  these, 
we  turn  to  Thee  with  the  solemn  realiza- 
tion that — 

Our  strength  is  dust  and  ashes; 

Our  years,  a  passing  hour; 
But  Thou  canst  use  our  weakness 

To  magnify  Thy  power. 
From  ease  and  plenty,  save  us; 

From  pride  of  place,  absolve. 
Purge  us  of  low  desire; 

Lift  us  to  high  resolve. 

And  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory.     Amen. 


September  f  | 

senah 

Monday,  September  21, 1%4 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  not  being  present  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  on  yesterday,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  September  21, 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merldiu, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  PrertSS*! 
pro  tempore.  ^"'^ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pJIJ^ 


er 


O  God,  the  Father  of  mankind-  Aaan 
other  week  beckons,  with  its  preatini 
problems  calling  for  our  best  end«iZf 
we  are  grateful  for  unhurried  momenti 
of  communion  with  Thee,  when  spirit 
with  spirit  may  meet. 

It  is  in  such  spiritual  commerce  that 
the  swift  pace  of  our  lives  is  slackened 
and  that  in  the  fevers  of  haste  we 
glimpse  the  peace  of  green  pastures  and 
the  cool  caress  of  still  waters. 

Thus,  if  we  so  will  by  waiting  upon 
Thee,  we  shall  renew  our  strength  and 
shall  see  more  clearly,  think  more  tnily, 
and  in  all  our  decisions  choose  more 
worthily.  Above  all  our  desires  which 
may  be  tinged  by  hidden  self-interest, 
we  would  seek  Thy  will,  and  would  toll  so 
that  it  may  come  to  its  coronation  in  the 
affairs  of  men  across  all  dividing  gulfs. 

May  the  petitions  which  our  hearts 
lift,  and  which  our  lips  so  feebly  frame, 
be  fulfilled  in  the  deeds  of  this  law- 
making instrument  of  the  people's  rule. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's name.   Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  having  adjourned  without  a 
quorum  on  Saturday  last,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  to  develop  a  quorum. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll;  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  577  Leg] 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

MANSFIELD. 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Ervln 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Htckenlooper 

Holland 


Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Salinger 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Young,  N.  Dai. 


Mr. 


I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mi. 
Church]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  Mrs.  Neuberger]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrx] 
are  absent  on  ofiflclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EastlanbI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  B>- 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
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0...1  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

'**'■   wmi^HREY]     the    Senator    from  Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 

t^^'v^iJ^/Tn  [Mr  JACKSON],  the  Senator  dent  of  the  United  States  were  commu- 

^ashingwii      ^-  ^^^    McCarthy],  the  nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 

fromMu                      ^^j.    Moss],   the  of  his  secretaries, 

senator  /ro™  ,,     muskie],  the  


^"*Sr  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
^°*Kr  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
^"fi  [he  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
SS^N]  the  senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SSSers]  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
STrTYMn^GTON],  the  Senator  from  New 
piv  [Mr.  Wn-LiAMs] ,  the  Senator  from 
i«2  [Mr.  YARBOROUGHl,  the  Senator 
JSLouisiana  [Mr. Long] . and tiie Sen- 
Srom  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
.M  necessarily  absent. 

r  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Hill]  and  the  Sen- 
itor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
c-nator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the 
Snator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DomUick],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
fMr  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLUMS]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee, Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the  20th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  September  21, 1964. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Ralph  E.  Haffenden, 
to  be  postmaster  at  Belvidere,  111.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Walter  Norblad,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon.       ^^^^^^^_^ 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  49)  to  provide  for  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  Alaska  s 
100th  anniversary  under  the  American 
flag,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
REPOET   ON   Commissary  Acnvmss   Outside 

THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

A  letter  from  the  AsslBtant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  Department  conducted  no  commissary 
activities  outside  the  continental  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

REPORT  ON  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
scientific  research  grants,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

REPORT  ON  Need  for  Effective  Management 
ACTION  To  Achieve  Substantial  Savings  by 
FURNISHING  Uniforms  in  Liett  of  Paying 
Cash  Allowances  to  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  united  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law   a  report  on  need  for  effective  manage- 
ment action  to  achieve  substantial  savings 
by   furnishing   uniforms    in   lieu  of   paying 
cash  allowances  to  employees.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, dated  September  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Uneconomical  Procurement  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  uneconomical  procxirement 
of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories. 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  September 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Petitions  To  Accord  First  Pref- 
erence Status  to  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  petitions  to  accord  first-preference 
status  to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar  under  rule  Vin  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Constitution 
Island  Association,  of  West  Point,  N.Y.,  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  Consolidated 
Edison  pumped-storage  hydropower  plant  at 
Storm  King  Mountain,  N.Y.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Constitution 
Island  Association,  of  West  Point,  N.Y..  com- 
mending the  Congress  on  the  enactment  of 
the  wilderness  and  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  17,  Friday,  September  18,  and 
Saturday,  September  19,  1964,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— RESQLUTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil expressing  appreciation  for  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  bUl,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 
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RI  PORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The    'ollowing  reports  of  committees 
were8U)mltted: 
111. 
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Armed 
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system 
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smnns,  from  the  CTommlttee  on 
^errlees,  with  an  amendment: 

.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 

and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 

Agency  retirement  and  disability 

or  a  limited  number  of  employees, 

other  piirpoees  (Rept.  No.  1589). 

DOnOLAS,  from  the  Committee  on 

and  Currency,  without  amendment : 

A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 

Employifaent  Act  of  1M6  (Rept.  No.  1590) . 


BILUS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  aid,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
B  r  ICr.  BREWSTER: 
S.3I9I  .  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Tropea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B^  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PsozMiax,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Saltonstaix,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
8. 319i.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness In  'estment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Banking  and  Currency. 


RESOLUTION 
OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WAL- 


TE  R  NORBLAD,  OP  OREGON 


Res. 

sentatlfe 
which 
(See 
full 
appeani 


Mr.    VIORSE    (for  himself  and   Mrs. 
Nkuber  ;er)   submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
37|))  relative  to  the  death  of  Repre- 
Waxter  Norblad,  of  Oregon, 
vas  considered  and  agreed  to. 
the  above  resolution  printed  in 
wh^  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


SECRE  r  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DEN  TAL  NOMINEES— ADDITION- 
AL C  OSPONSOR  OF  Bnii 

Mr.  ^lANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uni  nimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  ju  ilor  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  N  ECHEM]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3191,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tlnguis  led  minority  leader  the  Senator 
from  I  linois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  me  to 
author^  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  pro- 
persons  of  the  nominees  of  the 
>olitical  parties  for  President  and 
President  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
in  the  chair) .    Without  objec- 
s  so  ordered. 
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AMEN  )MENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCS  ACT  OF  1961— ADDITIONAL 
COS  >ONSORS  OP  AMENDMENT 


authority  of  the  orders  of  the 

of  September  14  and  16.   1964, 

of  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  C^ortis. 

Hruska  were  added  as  addl- 

cosponsors    of    amendment    No. 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 

(for  himself  and  other  Sena- 

the  bill  (HJi.  11380)  to  amend 

the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

amended,  and  for  other  pur- 

lubmltted  on  September  14.  1964. 


nanes 
Mr 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  21,  1964,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  49)  to  pro- 
vide for  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  Alaska's  100th  anniversary  under  the 
American  flag,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Editorial  In  the  September  11,  1964,  Mor- 
gantown  (W.  Va.)  Post,  together  with  pro- 
ceedings Incident  to  the  groundbreaking  cer- 
emonies for  the  Fort  Martin  Power  Generat- 
ing Station.  Fort  Martin,  W.  Va. 


VISIT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  CANADA  AND 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  travel  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  when  he 
visited  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia;  the  Peace  Arch  at 
Blaine,  Wash. ;  Seattle.  Wash. ;  Portland. 
Oreg.,  and  Sacramento.  Calif. 

At  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  30,000  people 
turned  out  to  hear  the  President  as  he 
arrived  at  MalmstiouT  Air  Force  Base. 
Thousands  of  others  were  on  the  way  to 
welcome  him  but  could  not  get  through 
because  only  one  gate  was  available.  But 
Montana  showed  its  appreciation  and 
welcome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  President  upon 
his  arrival  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.;  the  exchange  of  re- 
marks between  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson,  of 
Canada,  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base; 
and  the  exchange  of  remarks  between  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  upon 
arrival  at  Vancouver  International  Air- 
port, British  Columbia,  Canada,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  Upon  Arrival  at 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls, 

MOMT. 

Thank  you,  Mayor,  and  my  Montana 
friends. 

This  Is  a  bountiful  and  spacious  State, 
but  you  have  known  the  ravages  as  well  as 
the  rewards  of  nature.  On  June  9  I  declared 
a  "major  disaster"  caused  by  floods  in  north- 
western Montana  and  allocated  $2  million 
for  disaster  relief.  Today  I  have  approved 
another  •4>4  million  to  finish  the  Job  of  re- 
construction and  rebuilding  this  great  State. 

We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Canada  to  pro- 
claim a  treaty  which  will  make  possible  the 
construction  of  the  Llbby  Dam — bringing 
Jobs  and  power  and  recreation  to  your  State. 
Neither  the  treaty  nor  dam  would  be  a  real- 
ity if  It  were  not  for  the  work  of  your  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  in  the  Congress. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of  this 
great  section  of  the  United  States  for  the 


September  tl 

quality  o*  the  pubUc  servants  they  — -  - 
am  happy  to  have  been  honoredirt SimLJ 
when  I  descended  from  the  plane  ^k?* 
of  your  great  Ctovemors.  who  wiu  be  £S? 
duced  a  Uttle  later.  I  came  out  with  »I^ 
of  the  leaders  of  your  Nation  In  the  nito? 
your  own  beloved  Senators  Mna  Uun^ 
and  Lee  Metcalf.  ■•■uim 

I  have  come  here  today  to  make  a  mhm 
This  has  been  the  greatest  consBr^S* 
Congress  In  the  history  of  the  United  Rtlt? 
This  has  not  been  a  partisan  or  a  ■eett^ 
work.  It  has  been  the  achievement  of^ 
sighted  men  of  every  party  and  of  everr  mL 
tion.  and  your  chUdren  wlU  thank  you  fi 
making  that  investment  in  their  future 

Yotir  State  was  once  a  remote  and  dtatsat 
place.  Today  it  is  only  hours  awsy  ttoa 
Washington.  We  had  breakfast  In  your  N« 
tion's  Capital.  We  will  lunch  In  our  nelthi 
boring  country  of  Canada.  -w»n- 

The  resources  of  Montana  underlie  tli« 
strength  of  America.  The  military  might  of 
Montana  is  a  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  frej. 
dom.  and  we  must  never  forget  that  It  U  ooIt 
minutes  away  from  the  missiles  of  our  id- 
versarles.  Montana,  thus,  today  is  a  vital 
link  in  a  united  country  in  a  very  shrlnkiat 
world.  Everything  we  hope  for.  the  great- 
ness  of  America,  the  hope  for  peace,  depeodi 
upon  common  partnership  in  common 
purpose. 

When  Captain  Lewis  first  saw  the  Omt 
Falls  of  Montana,  he  reported  that  In  a  tev 
days  he  was  attacked  by  a  grizzly  bear,  i 
mountain  lion,  three  buffalo  bulls,  and'ht 
woke  up  the  next  morning  staring  at  a  rattle- 
snake. Those  were  truly  impressive  dangen, 
but  today  the  people  of  Montana  and  the 
people  of  the  world  face  far  more  towerlnt 
threats.  You  live  In  the  midst  of  the  power 
that  could  destroy  the  entire  world. 

So  let  us  work  together  so  the  day  need 
never  come  when  your  peaceful  aoil  mmt 
send  forth  instruments  of  destruction  and 
death  to  the  millions  of  human  beings. 

I  know  that  this  peace  Is  your  dearest  with. 
We  will  always  keep  our  hand  out  and  out 
guard  up.  As  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  be  t 
part  of  the  leadership  of  this  country.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  peace  will  be  my  fixed  «tar. 
It  win  be  my  first  objective,  as  It  Is  your  flnt 
goal. 

Thank  you  for  this  warm  welcome  on  this 
wonderful  day  under  this  great  sky.  May 
God  bless  each  of  you.  1 


Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  Presdimt 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Pbimx  Mikisiii 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  of  Canada,  at  Malm- 
STROM  Ais  Force  Base,  Great  Falls,  Mom, 

President  Johnson.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men, distinguished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, distinguished  Governors,  welcome  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and 
welcome  to  Montana,  whose  majesty  and 
western  warmth  should  remind  yoa  d 
your  own  great  country. 

In  1963.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  said  of 
Canada:  "We  are  so  friendly  that  we  Imi 
that  we  can  criticize  the  United  States  Ukt 
a  Texan  does — and  In  the  same  Idiom."  Thli 
Texan  hopes  that  you  still  feel  that  free- 
dom, for  we  welcome  the  comments  and  the 
counsel  which  spring,  as  yours  does,  fron 
friendship  and  understanding,  although  I 
doubt  that  even  with  your  grasp  of  lan- 
guages you  will  be  able  to  match  the  Ten* 
Idiom. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  President  PrankllB 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Mackensl* 
King  met  In  Hyde  Park.  They  agreed  to 
work  together  to  defend  this  hemlsphsn 
and  to  defend  democracy  everywhere.  Prom 
that  day  to  this,  we  have  followed  the  saw 
path  of  partnership.  Free  people  every- 
where are  more  sectire  because  of  our  oo- 
operation  in  NORAD,  In  NATO,  and  In  thi 
United  Nations. 
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^  f^Mdom  and  richness  of  our  lands,  the 
^*  ^^roeople  It  serves,  depend  upon 
""^IJ  {Se  world  that  we  live  In.  It 
***  P^hol  of  our  time  that  beneath  the 
"  '  ".e^ce  of  this  Montana  stand  weap- 
■^f  mJ  powerful  enough  to  devastat^ 
0"  ^*f  a  continent.  Those  of  us  who  seek 
"""^  vnow  that  only  wisdom  and  patience. 
P^thf^ortltude  of  long  effort,  can  bring 
S  nSr  S  <*at  goal.     But  we  wUl  always 

"h^'TA  Minister,  are  a  ^Y^^olot 
w  f.Wnrt  You  have  never  wavered  In  the 
^l^Stteedom.  But  you  also  have  given 
*^^of  vour  life  so  that  freemen  might 
"""^.n  Jace  YOU  have  done  much  for 
"'•  LSe  You  have  carried  the  Influ- 
^'"  oTcanada  to  the  highest  councUs  and 
S'S.e  moSt  h^iardous  crises  of  the  world, 
^t  we  greet  you  not  only  as  a  great 
-?^^^  t«lay.  We  welcome  you  as  a  man 
SSeTome  ll  found  wherever  man  seeks 
,2^m.nt  amid  the  peace  that  you.  Mr. 
Sie  mSisS  have  laWed  so  long  and  so 

*";?lme''dster  Pearson.  Mr.  President 
HuWilshed  Governors,  distinguished 
SS  of  Congress,  Members  of  Parlla- 
SS  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  gives  me  a 
«S  kreat  pleasure  to  be  on  American  soil 
In^  more  and  to  receive  such  a  kind  and 
Srer^us  welcome  from  you,  Mr  President, 
!nd  from  your  dtetinguished  colleagues. 

Tbte  is  a  very  brief  visit,  but  it  gives  me 
time  and  opportunity  to  bring  to  you  the 
wSi  good  wishes  of  the  Canadian  people 
to^  their  American  friends.    You  know. 
iTeel  like  a  neighbor  dropping  In  to  make 
a  friendly  visit.    Indeed,  that  is  what  I  am 
doing,  because  I  Just  dropped  in  to  pick  up 
tte  President  and  take  him  back  to  Canada. 
This  is  the  kind  of  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  our  two  peoples.     It  Is  close. 
It  Is  informal.   It  Is   Important,   and   it   is 
neighborly.    Like  leaning  over  a  back  fence 
to  talk  to  your  neighbor,  but  a  back  fence 
which  neither  neighbor  wishes  to  pull  down 
and  which  both  are  anxious  to  keep  In  good 
repair     Of  course,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  and,  at  times,  frustrations  between 
even  the  best  of   neighbors,   and  we  have 
them  between  our  two  countries,  but  they 
do  not  prevent  a  warm  underlying  friend- 
ship and  understanding. 

Mr  President,  you  and  I  will  be  setting 
forth  today  on  a  fascinating  and  historic 
Journey  to  explore  from  the  air — I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  see  It — the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia River  and  the  region  of  a  great 
cooperative  development,  a  development 
which  agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments made  possible.  To  me,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  project  Is  the  kind  of  enter- 
prise which  best  demonstrates  the  partner- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  is  what  o\n-  two  countries  are  uniquely 
fitted  to  do,  to  Join  together  In  the  construc- 
tive development  of  our  continent's  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. In  a  world  In  which  I  hope  we  will 
be  at  peace. 

The  Columbia  River  Treaty  is  not  only  an 
achievement  In  Itself,  but  an  earnest  for  the 
future.  We  must  follow  It  up  with  other 
fruitful  Joint  endeavors  which  will  give  sub- 
stance to  our  friendship  which  I  am  so  proud 
to  acknowledge  this  morning,  and  meaning 
to  our  good  neighborhood,  of  which  this 
happy  meeting  Is  a  witness. 
Thank  you. 


Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  Prime  Min- 
ister Lester  B.  Pearson,  or  Canada,  akd 
PRKsmENT  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Upon 
Their  Arrival  at  VANCoirvni  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Vancottver,  Brttish  Co- 
lumbia, Canada 
Prime    Minister    Pearson.  Mr.    President. 

Mr.  Premier,  distinguished  guests  from  the 


United  States,  and  friends,  it  Is  a  very  great 
pleasure.  Mr.  President,  to  welcome  you  to 
Canadian  soil,  as  I  have  been  welcoming  you 
to  Canadian  air  space,  and  especially  happy 
because  this  Is  the  occasion  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  which  wiU  benefit  both  o\ir 
countries  and  which  Is  the  result  of  friendly 
cooperation  between  them. 

It  is,  I  think,  appropriate  that  yo\ir  first 
visit,  as  President,  outside  the  United  States 
should  be  to  Canada,  yoxir  nearest  neighbor, 
your  closest  friend,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
your  most  candid  and  constructive  critic. 

It  Is  the  accepted  convention  that  the  first 
ofllclal  visit  of  the  head  of  a  state  or  the 
head  of  a  government  to  another  coimtry 
should  be  to  the  capital  of  that  country,  but 
you.  Mr.  President,  are  a  Texan  and.  as  such, 
not  bound  by  conventions — at  least  that 
kind  of  convention.  So  your  first  visit  to 
Canada,  and  your  first  visit  as  President  out- 
side the  United  States.  Is  to  British  Colum- 
bia, to  Vancouver,  where  you  are  being 
greeted  today  by  Premier  Bennett  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  of  this  Province. 

It  Is  fitting.  I  believe,  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  and  It  Is  a  recognition  of  the  surge 
of  Canadian  development  west  and  north, 
and  of  our  interest  and  our  destiny  across 
the  Pacific.    In  no  part  of  Canada  could  your 
welcome  be  more  sincere  than  In  this  great 
Province.     But  I  assure  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  had  you  landed  at  our  most  eastern  air- 
port in  Newfoundland.  5,000  or  more  miles 
away,  or  at  any  place  between,  our  welcome 
to  you  would  have  been  equally  warm  both 
for  yourself  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Nation  which  bears  to- 
day BO  much  of  the  burden  of  insm-lng  peace 
and  promoting  freedom  in  the  world,  the  Na- 
tion which  has  led  the  free  world  through 
these  troubled  postwar  years,  the  Nation  that 
is  our  good  friend  and  our  good  neighbor. 

President  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister. 

Premier  Bennett,  honorable  Ministers  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  citizens  of  British 
Columbia,  my  fellow  westerners,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  If  you  would  Indulge  me  Just  a 
moment,  I  should  like  to  Introduce  to  our 
Canadian  friends  the  dUtlngulshed  Ameri- 
cans who  have  come  vrtth  me  today  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  most  enjoyable  occasion,  and 
to  commemorate  this  day. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
J.  William  Fitlbright.  to  stand,  and  his  wise 
and  beloved  colleague.  Senator  George  Aiken, 
a  great  friend  of  Canada. 

From  our  neighboring  State  of  Montana, 
we  have  the  great  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Mike  Mansfield;  his  colleague, 
our  friend  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  and  Gover- 
nor Babcock. 

From  Oregon  we  have  Senator  Morse;  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Neuberger;  the  fine 
young  Governor  of  Florida — of  Oregon.  Gov- 
ernor Hatfield. 

Governor,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  be- 
cause I  was  In  Florida  yesterday,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  In  Oregon  tomorrow. 

Prom  the  State  of  Washington,  we  have 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson;  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  and  Governor  Roselllnl. 

It  Is  on  rare  occasions  that  we  have  a 
quorvun  of  the  Senate  here  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon. 

From  the  great  State  of  Nevada,  we  have 
Senator  Alan  Bible.  Senator  Howard  Cannon; 
and  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer. 

And  my  own  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Stewart  Udall. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Premier,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  yotir  generous  welcome.  This 
trip  to  Vancouver  is  the  first  that  I  have 
taken  outside  of  my  own  country  since  I  be- 
came President  last  November. 


I  think  I  wlU  be  guided  by  an  old  Chinese 
nroverb:  "When  you  enter  a  country,  in- 
Qulre  as  to  what  is  forbidden;  when  you 
cross  a  boundary,  ask  about  the  custoiM. 
Well  I  have  made  careful  Inqulrtee  and  I 
WlU  eat  the  salmon  and  praise  the  B.C.  Uons. 
It  is  approprUte  that  this  first  trip  should 
be  to  Canada.  Our  ties  are  old  and  they  are 
strong.  We  are  at  once  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  partners  and  alltoe,  and  I  am 
very  glad  my  first  stop  is  Vancouver. 

Here  is  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  com- 
mitment, of  biilldlng  a  nation  which  is  part 
of  the  West,  which  Is  my  home  also.  I  won  t 
say  that  Vancouver  reminds  me  of  Texas.  I 
wUl  say,  though,  when  I  go  home,  that  Texaa 
reminds  me  of  Vancouver. 

Your  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  the  great 
purpose  of  International  statesmanship  to- 
day must  be  to  make  possible  a  better  life 
for  all.  Well,  that  18  the  purpose  of  this  visit. 
The  treaty  we  proclaim  will  lay  a  new  foun- 
dation of  prosperity  for  Canadians  and 
Americans,  for  yovu-  West  and  for  ours. 

We  have  achieved  this  partnership  because 
we  respect  our  differences.  This  continent 
is  a  richer  and  freer  place  for  that  respect. 
At  the  same  time,  we  owe  much  to  each 
other.  We  can  never  forget  that  the  rich  soil 
of  American  freedom  has  been  washed  with 
Canadian  blood,  shed  In  a  common  effort 
against  foreign  enemies;  nor  can  we  forget 
that  you  have  an  honest  Interest  in  our 
affairs.  We  wlU  always  stand  with  you  in 
the  defense  of  freedom. 

But  I  also  tell  you  that  In  the  years  to 
come,  my  country  wlU  spare  no  effort  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  for  all  of  us. 

I  hope  to  learn  more  about  your  coiintry. 
I  hope  to  encourage  my  people  to  discover 
more  of  the  richness  of  your  cult\ire.  the 
values  of  your  people,  and  the  promise  of 
your  destiny.  But  this  much  we  already 
know :  No  nation  In  the  world  has  had  greater 
fortune  than  mine  In  sharing  a  continent 
with  the  people  and  the  nation  of  Canada. 

And  now.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  drought 
in  Texas,  we  welcome  this  great  rain  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
of  Montana  were  honored  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  two  chiefs  of  state.  It  was 
the  first  time  a  meeting  of  tiiis  kind  had 
ever  occurred  in  our  territory,  and  it  was 
most  auspicious  that  it  should  be  done 
in  the  Big  Sky  Country  and  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Montana's  becoming  a 
Territory. 

When  the  President  left  MaUnstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  he  traveled  in  an  Air 
Force  plane  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  President  had 
traveled  outside  the  United  States  while 
in  office.  We  were  honored  to  have 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  as  our 
guest  on  that  most  auspicious  occasion, 
which  put  into  effect  the  treaty  for  the 
development  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  which  means  so  much  to  aU  of 
us  in  that  region. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  ARCH, 
BLAINE.  WASH. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  like  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  had  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  a  trip  last  week  to  Canada  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  later  to  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  [  Mr.  Salinger  ] . 
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At  Baine,  Waah.,  some  years  ago, 
the  peo>les  of  Caxmda  and  the  United 
States  ( rected  what  we  term  a  "Peace 
Arch"  ta  commemorate  the  years  and 
decades  of  frienddilp  between  our  two 
countricB.  and  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  bord*  r  which  exist  without  any  bar- 
rios of  any  kind,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  immigration  and  customs. 

At  th(  Peace  Arch  In  Blaine,  Wash.,  on 
Septem  ter  16,  the  Pilme  Minister  of 
Canada,  Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson,  and  the 
Presidei  t  of  the  United  States  formally 
sUmed  t  le  final  documents  to  commem- 
orate ai  other  great  mark  of  good  feel- 
ing betxreen  the  two  countries,  when 
their  rt  presentatlves  affixed  their  sig- 
natures to  what  is  known  as  the  Colimi- 
bla  Riv<  r  Treaty.  Not  only  was  this  an 
Impress:  ve  ceremony  as  relating  to  the 
two  couatries  and  their  people;  but  the 
senior  S  snator  from  Washington  and  his 
junior  C3lleague  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  the 
Senator!  from  Oregon, -Montana,  Cali- 
fornia, Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
and  th(  States  in  the  great  Columbia 
Basin,  (nd  those  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west, tcok  added  pleasure  in  being  in 
attenda  ice  at  this  ceremony. 

This  event  culminated  the  work  of 
many  y  sars — 14,  to  be  exact,  which  in- 
cluded t  le  holding  of  many  hearings  and 
conferences,  telephone  calls,  and  meet- 
ings of  iU  types.  Finally  the  work  was 
accomplished.  It  will  make  the  potential 
of  the  g  reat  Coliunbia  River  available  to 
all  the  >eople  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Cai  ada,  and  will  also  provide  added 
benefits  which  we  hope  will  fiow  to  the 
great  Picific  Southwest,  because  at  the 
same  tli  le  we  culminated  an  intertle  be- 
tween t  le  Pacific  Southwest  and  the  Pa- 
cific Noiiiwest  for  the  transmission  of 
power. 

This  I  rrangement  will  add  to  the  prime 
power  laad  in  the  area  farther  south. 
It  will  a  dd  to  the  fiood  control  works  and 
provide  for  the  additional  development 
of  natu]  al  resources.  In  Montana,  bene- 
fits will  flow  from  the  great  Llbby  Dam. 

Mr.  P  resident,  this  is  a  prime  example 


of  what 
the  full 
sources. 
I  asb 
printed 


two  countries  can  do  to  realize 
potential  of  their  God-given  re- 


unanimous  consent  to  have 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remaiiL!  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  nd  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada at  t  le  Peace  Arch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUo^  7S : 

REMAKKq    or    Prime    IiiiNiSTER     Lestek    B. 
OF  Canada,  and  President  Lyndon 
AT  THE  International  Peace 
iuuNE,  Wash. 

Johnson.  I  proclaim  this  treaty 
day  forward.     Let  It  be  observed 
Government  and  by  the  people  of  the 
sjtates  of  America. 

Minister    Pearson.  Mr.    President, 

Bennett,  Governor  RoselUnl,  dlstln- 

j:uest8,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is 

ind  I  was  going  to  make  a  speech, 

thpilc  the  best  thing  I  can  do  Is  to  cut 

short  and  let  you  get  In  out  of 


JO£  NSON 


PEARSqN 
B 

Arch 
Pre8ld4nt 


thJs 


from 
by  the 
United 

Prime 
Premier 
guUhed 
raining, 
but  I 
my 
the  rain. 

But 
honored 
partlclpifte 
ceremon ' 
States 


apee<  h 


o: 


blefore   I  do   that,   may   I   say   how 

and  privileged  I  am  to  be  here,  to 

In  this  Impressive  and  moving 

with  the  President  of  the  United 

America.     I  think  the  signing  of 


this  treaty  Is  an  Important  accomplishment, 
not  only  because  It  will  be  of  great  material 
benefit  to  our  two  countries  and  our  two 
peoples  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  continent,  but  because  it  is  another 
Illustration  of  friendship  and  good  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  way  two  covm tries  can 
and  should  work  together. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
coming  to  this  border  to  make  this  possible. 
We  are  grateful  to  you  for  bringing  with  you 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  and  Im- 
portant men  in  the  political  life  of  your 
country.  We  want  you  to  know  that  you  have 
been  very  welcome  to  Canada  on  this  first 
visit  to  our  country.  We  would  like  you  to 
come  back.  If  you  come  back,  you  will  see, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  treaty  has  indeed 
been  a  constructive  one  and  that  it  Is  going 
to  work  to  the  benefit  of  both  of  our  coun- 
tries. For  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
not  only  to  the  negotiators,  but  to  the 
Premier  of  this  Province  who  worked  with 
them  to  bring  about  this  great  day  in  the 
development  of  this  part  of  North  America 
and  a  great  day  in  international  coopera- 
tion between  our  two  countries. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

President  Johnson.  Mr.  Premier,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  distinguished  guests  on  the  plat- 
form, ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  my  first  trip  abroad  as  President 
should  be  to  Canada.  In  1839  J.  Plnkney 
Henderson,  the  representative  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  to  Prance  and  to  England  wrote 
that  Great  Britain  might  delay  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  Republic  for  fear  of  the  im- 
pact In  Canada.  But  Canada  remained  loyal. 
Great  Britain  recognized  Texas,  and  that  rec- 
ognition helped  open  the  door  to  American 
union  for  Texas. 

Had  that  not  happened,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, had  Texas  stayed  Independent,  classi- 
cal diplomacy  suggests  that  we  might  very 
well  today  be  concluding  a  treaty  of  mutual 
defense  against  the  American  influence.  As 
a  Texan,  I  can  sympathize  with  the  problems 
of  living  beside  a  wealthy  and  powerful  and 
pervasive  neighbor.  That  Is  Just  how  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  feels  about  Texas. 

More  than  3  years  ago,  President  Kennedy 
came  to  Canada.  He  told  yoiu'  Parliament 
his  trip  was  "an  act  of  faith."  He  said  it  was 
faith  in  our  capacity  to  meet  common  prob- 
lems, and  In  our  common  cause  of  freedom. 
Well,  my  trip  today  Is  a  fulfillment  and  a 
renewal  of  that  act  of  faith.  It  is  both  a 
resolution  of  a  common  problem,  and  a 
strengthening  of  freedom's  cause. 

Lord  Diurham,  In  the  famous  report  that 
laid  the  foundation  for  modern  Canada, 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  "part- 
ners In  a  new  industry,  the  creation  of 
happy  hvunan  beings."  That  partnership  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  treaty  that  we  have  signed 
today. 

It  wHl  supply  new  electric  power  to  mil- 
lions of  my  coxmtrymen.  It  wUl  supply  rev- 
enues to  Canada,  although  I  was  somewhat 
shocked  when  I  heard  you  read  that  cable 
about  receiving  $253,999,884,  and  then  to 
show  you  what  the  Canadians  really  went 
for,  they  went  for  that  last  25  cents. 

It  Joins  common  purpose  to  common  Inter- 
est in  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of  the  free 
people  who  share  our  continent.  My  coun- 
try Is  grateful  for  the  spacious  spirit  with 
which  this  generous  design  was  conceived 
and  the  way  it  was  carried  out.  even  down  to 
the  last  quarter.  It  is  another  landmark  in 
the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful associations  of  sovereign  governments 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  success?  It 
begins  with  a  truth:  The  only  Justifiable 
object  of  government  Is  the  welfare  of  in- 
dividual men  and  women.  It  is  a  simple 
truth.  But  had  others  shared  it  with  us, 
the  world  would  have  been  spared  many 
dark  years. 


September  tt 

with  this  as  the  animating  dMin 
partnership  has  been  buUt  on  four^i^ 
and  the  success  of  that  structure  aalRhtlSi 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  world.     ^^^"W 

The  first  pillar  Is  peace. 

The  second  pillar  Is  freedom 

The  third  pUlar  Is  respect.'   One  <rf  m 
predecessors,   Woodrow  Wilson,  said    "v 
cannot  be  friends  upon  any  other  bart»  ti^ 
upon  terms  of  equality."    We  maintain  wS 
each  other  the  relationship  we  seek  for  rS 
the  world:  cooperation  amid  diversity 

Pericles  said  of  a  state  that  was  much 
smaUer  than  yours.  "We  have  forced  mb* 
sea  and  land  to  be  the  highway  of  our  A^ 
ing."  In  the  founding  of  the  United  Natiooi" 
In  the  Middle  East,  In  the  Congo,  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  world  has  responded  to  c*' 
nadlan  daring.  You  have  followed  not  the 
highway  of  empire  which  helped  destro* 
Athens,  but  the  more  difficult  path  to  pes<I 
which  can  save  the  world,  and  you  have  been 
a  principal  architect,  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  o< 
that  profound  achievement. 

The  fourth  pillar  is  cooperation.  This 
agreement  Is  the  latest  In  an  impressive  list 
We  have  disarmed  our  border;  we  have  shuwj 
the  costs  of  defense;  we  have  divided  power 
at  Niagara;  we  have  built  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  resolved  scores  of  other  prob- 
lems. DlfflciUtles  that  divide  others  have 
united  us. 

The  reason  Is  plain.  We  share  interest  aad 
we  share  purpose.  We  come  to  the  council 
table  advised  by  reason,  aware  of  each 
other's  problems,  anxious  to  find  final  agree- 
ment. You  told  us,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  "At 
good  neighbors  we  must  be  able  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  (problems)  realizing  that  solu- 
tions will  not  be  found  without  hard  w<»k 
and  without  give  and  take  on  both  sides." 

We  both  have  problems  we  must  sohe 
within  our  borders.  My  country  has  a  w« 
to  win  on  poverty.  We  must  find  Justice  for 
men  of  all  races.  We  must  crush  the  forcM 
of  division  which  gnaw  at  the  fabric  of  our 
union. 

You  have  your  own  difficulties.  We  watch, 
with  friendly  confidence  in  your  capacity  to 
merge  differences  in  the  grand  dream  of  Ca- 
nadian design.  But  there  is  also  much,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  which  we  share. 

In  the  world  we  seek  peace,  and  mounting 
fulfillment  for  man.  Here  we  work  together, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  resources  and  sci- 
ence, to  enrich  the  life  of  our  two  peoples  to 
elevate  the  quality  of  our  two  societies. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said,  "Democracy 
Is  the  form  of  government  which  guarantees 
to  every  generation  of  men  the  right  to 
imagine  and  to  attempt  to  bring  to  pass  a 
better  world."  That  has  been  the  story  of 
your  life,  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  It  is  also  the 
strength  of  our  two  nations,  and  I  believe 
that  future  generations  will  have  cause  for 
gratitude  that  two  great  democracies- 
Canada  and  the  United  States — shared  the 
most  generous  continent  which  God  has  ever 
granted  to  man. 

Thank  you. 
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ADDRESS   BY   THE   PRESmENT  OP 
THE      UNITED      STATES     AT     "A 
SALUTE  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADIAN        PARTNERSHIP       IN 
PROGRESS."  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  then  pro- 
ceeded that  evening  to  my  hometown, 
Seattle,  and  before  a  widely  representa- 
tive audience,  which  included  the  World 
Affairs  Institute,  the  presidents  of  the 
three  great  universities  in  the  area,  the 
chamber    of    commerce,    the    English- 
Speaking  Union,  and  many  similar  or- 
ganizations which  have  an  interest  in  the 
close  relations  between  the  United  Stat« 


J?Zjstates  and  Canadian  Partnership 
United  statw>  unanimous  consent 

JjP^reriarks  be  printed  at  this 

P'^lS'^'i^nZbJection,  the  address 
^rfer^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'^^°^°TnT  TOT  PHESmENT  AT  "A  SALUTK  TO 

B»^  STATES    AND   CANADIAN    PARTNEESHIP 

ST^OCwis,"      OLYMPIC     HOTEL,      SEATTLE. 

Wash. 

nS'^Gornr Bellini,    my    old 

-'-  ^slZor^^^n^TZ'  th^e^Tt 
*^bSns?  ^oi,  and  he  proved  tonight 
^P^«^^  judgment  when  he  told  you 
•"  HMn't^e  come  out  here  and  run  in 
be  dian  I  "«"  aiwavs  want  Senator  Aiken 
V^lngton    we  al^ys  w       ^^   ^^^^  ^^ 

Se«?roS  Se  Northeast,  and  not  the  North- 

'^vor  Braman,  Mr.  Turner,  my  friends 
mJleUow  westerners,  let  me  begin  tonight 
?/tSng  my  very  gracious  ^^o^ts  ^ o^^^helr 
.IrTwarm  and  friendly  welcome.  I  want  to 
L2c7anrsay  thank  you  to  the  three  great 
ffiSns  of  learning,  the  chamber  of 
^rn^rce  and  the  other  fine  organizations 
STSve  joined  you  here  tonight  In  this 

T*^nt  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dlstln- 
giS^  leaders  in  our  public  !«« ''^o  h^^« 
Sn^here  with  us  this  evening:  the  dlstln- 
^hi  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Be- 
Stlons  Committee,   Senator  Pulbrlght;    the 
SSulshed    majority    leader    from    Mon- 
Sna    senator    Mansfield;     the    two    great 
senators  from  Oregon,  Senators  Morse  and 
Ssreer-   the   two  distinguished  Senators 
from   Nevada.    Senator    Bible    and    Senator 
cannon;  from  California,  Senator  Salinger; 
and  the  great  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secre- 
tary Udall.  - 
Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of 
the  most  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the 
duty  to  direct  and  control  the  nuclear  power 
of  the  United  States. 

Nineteen  years  ago  President  Truman  an- 
nounced "the  force  from  which  the  sun  draws 
its  power  has  been  loosed."  In  a  single,  fiery 
flash  the  world  as  we  had  known  it  was  for- 
ever changed.  Into  our  hands  had  come 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  life  of 
freedom  for  the  life  of  our  civilization,  and 
for  the  life  of  man  on  this  planet,  and  the 
realities  of  atomic  power  placed  much  of  that 
burden  In  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  no  one  think  atomic  weapons  are 
simply  bigger  and  more  destructive  than 
other  weapons;  just  another  development 
like  the  airplane  or  the  tank.  The  total 
number  of  Americans  killed  In  battle  from 
the  Revolution  until  tonight  is  a  little  over 
526,000  people.  Today  a  single  nuclear  weap- 
on can  kill  more  than  526,000. 

Our  experts  tell  us  as  of  today  that  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  exchange  between  the  East  and 
the  West  would  kill  almost  300  million  peo- 
ple around  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  terror  and  tragedy  we  could  expect  that 
weapon  after  weapon  would  soon  engulf  a 
portion  of  mankind.  A  cloud  of  deadly  radi- 
ation would  drift  and  destroy,  menacing 
every  living  thing  on  God's  earth,  and  in 
those  unimaginable  hours  unborn  genera- 
tions would  forever  be  lamed. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  every 
American  President  has  drawn  the  same  con- 
clusion : 

President  Harry  Truman  said:  "Such  a  war 
Is  not  a  possible  policy  for  rational  man." 

President  Elsenhower  said:  "In  a  nuclear 
war,  there  can  be  no  victory — only  losers." 
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President  Kennedy  said:  "Totel  war  makee 

""  And?  sly' that  we  must  learn  to  live  with 
each  other  or  we  wUl  destroy  each  other. 

Many  forces  have  converged  to  make  the 
modern  world.  Atomic  power  is  very  Mgh 
among  those  forces,  but  what  has  the  atomic 
age  meant  for  us  who  have  come  here  to  this 

dinner  tonight?  v.  „-  o  ^ninne 

It  means,  I  think,  that  we  have  a  unique 
responsibility,  unique  in  history,  for  the  de- 
feiS  of  freedom.  Our  nuclear  Po^er  alone 
has  deterred  Soviet  aggression.  Under  the 
shadow  of  our  strength,  our  fiends  have 
kept  their  freedom  and  have  built  their  na- 

It  means  that  we  can  no  longer  wait  for 
the  tides  of  conflict  to  touch  our  shores. 

It  means  that  great  powers  can  never  again 
delude  themselves  Into  thinking  that  war  will 
be  painless  or  that  victory  wUl  be  ^y. 
Thus,  atomic  power  creates  urgent  Pressure 
for  peaceful  settlements,  and  for  me 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nation^ 

It  means  a  change  must  come  In  the  life  oi 
nations.  Man  has  fought  since  time  began, 
and  now  it  has  become  clear  that  the  con- 
sequences of  conflict  are  greater  than  any 
gain,  and  man  Just  simply  must  change  if 
man  is  to  survive. 

For  Americans.  It  means  that  control  over 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  centralized  in  tne 
hands  of  the  highest  and  ^he  most  respon- 
sible officer  of  Governmenl^the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He,  alone,  has  been 
chosen  by  all  the  people  to  lead  all  tlie  Na- 
tion He,  alone,  is  the  constitutional  Com- 
mander m  Chief  of  the  Nation.  On  his  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  alone  can  rest  the  deci- 
sion which  can  alter  or  destroy  the  Nation. 
The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  rests  solely  with  the  President 
who  exercises  the  control  of  their  use  in  all 
foreseeable  circumstances.  This  has  been 
the  case  since  1945,  under  four  Presidents 
It  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  I 

am  President  of  the  United  States.  

In  this  atomic  age  we  have  always  been 
reoulred  to  show  restraint  as  well  as  strength. 
At  moments  of  decisive  tests,  our  nuclear 
power  has  been  essential.  But  we  have  never 
rattled  our  rockets  or  come  carelessly  to  the 

^^^Itch  o?  the  great  conflicts  of  this  century 
have  begun  when  nations  wrongly  thought 
others  would  shrink  before  their  might.  As 
I  and  my  predecessors  have  said,  we  may 
have  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  Amer- 
ican freedom,  but  I  will  never  let  slip  the 
engines  of  destruction  because  of  a  reckless 
and  rash  miscalculation  about  our  ad- 
versaries. ^,       ^       V.    , T,l, 

We  have  worked  consistently  to  bring  nu- 
clear weapons  under  careful  control,  and  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  conflict,  and  this 
policy  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  19  years  now,  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, and  this  vrtll  continue  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

First  we  have  worked  to  avoid  war  by  acci- 
dent or  mlscalctilatlon.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  know  the  steps  that  we 
have  taken  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  acci- 
dental attack  by  our  strategic  forces,  and 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  that  tonight. 

The  release  of  nuclear  weapons  would  come 
by  Presidential  decision  alone.  Complex 
codes  and  electronic  devices  prevent  any 
unauthorized  nuclear  bursts.  In  addition, 
since  1961  we  have  placed  permissive  action 
links  on  several  of  our  weapons.  These  are 
electromechanical  locks  which  must  be 
opened  by  secret  combination  before  action 
at  all  is  possible,  and  we  are  extending  this 

^^The^Amerlcan  people  and  all  the  world  can 
rest  assured  that  we  have  taken  every  step 
man  can  devise  to  Insure  that  neither  a  mad- 
man nor  a  malfunction  could  ever  trigger  nu- 
clear war. 


We  have  also  worked  to  avoid  war  by  mis- 
calculation. There  may  be  little  time  fw 
decision  between  our  first  warning  a^do^x 
need  to  reply.  K  our  weapons  could  )»«*»"? 
destroyed,  we  would  have  to  make  the  final 
decision  in  a  matter  of  minutes  ^L*^" 
tectlng  our  power  against  surprise  attack, 
wf  give  ourselves  more  time  to  confirm  that 

war  has  actually  begun.  

Thus,  we  have  placed  mlssUes  in  protf<^' 
underground  sites.  We  have  placed  nUssUes 
beneath  the  seas.  And  ^e,i^^T«  P"^ 
constant  and  secure  communication  between 
strategic  forces  and  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

I  do  not  want  to  fight  a  war  that  no  one 
meant  to  begin.  We  have  worked  to  Umlt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  dignity 
and  the  interest  of  our  aUles  demands  that 
they  share  nuclear  responslbUity,  and  we 
have  proposed  such  measures.  The  secrets  ol 
the  atom  are  known  to  many  people.  No  sin- 
gle nation  can  forever  prevent  their  use.  ii 
effective  arms  control  is  not  achieved,  we 
may  -see  the  day  when  these  frightful,  fear- 
ful weapons  are  in  the  hands  of  many  na- 
tions Their  concern  and  capacity  for  con- 
trol may  be  more  limited  than  our  own. 
So  our  work  against  nuclear  spread  mtist 

^"-Thlrd,  we  have  developed  ways  to  meet 
force  with  appropriate  force  by  expanding 
and  modernizing  our  conventional  foroM. 
We  have  Increased  our  ground  forces,  we 
have  increased  our  tactical  air  force.  We 
have  increased  our  airlift.  We  have  in- 
creased our  stock  of  the  most  modern 
weapons. 

Thus,  we  do  not  need  to  use  nuclear  power 
to  solve  every  problem.  We  will  not  let  our 
might  make  us  musclebound. 

Fourth,  we  have  worked  to  damp  down 
disputes  and  to  contain  conflict.  In  an 
atomic  world,  any  spark  might  i^e  the 
bonfire.  Thus,  our  responses  are  fim,  but 
measured.  We  saw  an  example  of  that  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  just  the  other  day.  Thus, 
we  pursue  peaceful  settlement  in  many  re- 
mote corners  of  the  globe. 

Fifth,  we  constantly  work  toward  arms 
control.  A  test  ban  agreement  has  ended 
atmospheric  explosions  which  were  poison- 
ing the  atmosphere.  We  have  established  a 
hot  line  for  Instant  communication  between 
the  United  States   and  Moscow   In  case   of 

crisis 

As  President,  I  ordered  a  cutback  of  un- 
necessary nuclear  production,  and  this  year 
we  submitted  several  major  new  proposals 
to  the  disarmament  conference  In  Geneva.    I 
win  pursue  with  vigor  all  of  those  proposals. 
These  are  only  first  steps.     But  they  point 
the  way  toward  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
ultimate  destruction.    So  long  as  I  am  your 
President.   I   Intend  to    follow   that   course 
with  all  the  patience  at  my  command,     in 
these  ways,  for  19  dangerous  years,  my  three 
predecessors  have  acted  to  Insure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Nation,  to  insure  survival  of  our 
freedom,  and  to  Insure  survival  of  our  race. 
That  win  always  be  my  poUcy  and  «ils  la 
the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  to  depart  just  a  moment  to  say 
that  this  next  month  I  wUl  have  been  In 
Washington  for  S3  years,  serving  as  a  sec- 
retary, as  a  Congressman,  as  a  Senator,  and 
as  Vice  President,  and  now  as  President.     I 
want  to  say  a  genuine  "Thank  you"  to  you 
good,  enlightened  people  from  this  modern, 
progressive  State  for  sending  to  us,  through 
the  years,  such  outstanding,  patriotic,  com- 
petent  public  servants.    I   particularly   am 
erateful  to  you  for  having  given  to  aU  the 
Nation  a  man  like  Wakren  Maonxtson,  who 
has  served  so  well,  and  no  man  J^  done  more 
about  the  policy  that  I  speak  of  tonight  than 
MAGGIE'S  efficient  colleague,  your  junior  Sena- 
tor, and  my  beloved  friend.  "Scoop"  Jack- 
Now  the  thing  that  concerns  us  all  more 
than  Miythlng  else  In  the  world  is  how  we 
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peace,  because  In  the  largest  sense 

be  safe  until  the  world  is  at 

until  free  men  are  secure,  and  that 

'1  rorld,  my  friends.  Is  not  going  to 

easily.   But  it  must  be  the  utlrlng 

every  man  that  la  entrusted  with 

of  America.     And  it  is  the 

>ursult  of  the  Washington  delega- 

U.S.  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  say. 

among  nations  will  trouble  this 

will  teat  our  patience  tor  a  long 

ctune.    And  as  long  as  weapons  are 

wisdom  In  their  control  Is  going 

neided.    The  man  who  guides  them 

ds  hands  the  hopes  of  survival  for 

(vld. 

ezArdse  my  cares  every  day  and  every 

qften  think  at  thoee  who  have  Just 

those  who  are  yet  unborn.    I  want 

llave  a  chance.    With  all  my  power, 

aid  the  Lord  offers  me,  I  will  help 

that  chance.    And  I  think  so  will 
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ways  the  world  tonight  is  now  In 

of  the  shadow.    But  there  is  an 

that  ends:  "Westward  look  the  land 

From  this  western  shore  tonight 

re,  too,  can  see  a  brightening  land. 

is  moving  forward.   It  is  carrying 

\he  advancing  ranks   of   freedom. 

or  other — optimist  that  I  am — I 

that  peace  is  coming  nearer.    If 

we  may  one  day  see  fulfilled  the 

of  the  Bible:  "The  morning  stars 

and   all    the   sons    of    Ood 

Joy."    Thank  you;  good  night. 


togtther, 
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th  s  point  Mr.  Brewster  took  the 
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SALINGER.    Mr.  President,  fol- 
vislt  of  the  President  of  the 
l^tates  to  Montana,  Washington, 
spoken  of  by  the  distln- 
1  lajorlty  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
distinguished    Senator    from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Presl- 
vi^ted  Sacramento,  where  he  re- 
most  enthusiastic  crowd  that 
of  my  home  State  of  California 
produced.   A  vast  assemblage  of 
,000  persons  was  gathered  in 
the  State  Capitol,  where  the 
delivered  a  most  remarkable 
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I  comihend  the  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can   people    and    also    to    all    people 
through(ut  the  world,  whether  they  be 
(r  foes,  because,  more  than  any 
speech  by  the  President,  it  tells 
people  about  the  lengths  to 
UJ3.  Government  has  gone  to 
people  of  this  coxmtry  against 
anytime. 

inanimous  consent  that  the  re- 

dplivered  by  the  President  on  the 

he  capltol  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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RncAKKS  or  thx  Pkxsidknt  on  thz  Steps  of 
THV  Capitoi.,  Sackamznto,  Cauf. 

you,  CJovemor  Brown.     I  am  very 

have  Mrs.  Brown  and  Cathy  here. 

Ferguson.       Senator       Salinger, 

Jnruh,   Senator   Byrnes,  Congress- 

,  my  good  friend  and  gracious  hosts 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  in 

State  of  more  Americans  than  any 

(Jallfomia  sets  a  fine   example   for 

because   here   Americans    and 


to 
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Texans  live  together  side  by  side  In  rela- 
tive harmony.  Your  State  was  almost  my 
home  State,  too.  When  I  was  a  teenager,  I 
heard  that  California  wanted  men  to  match 
her  mountains,  so  I  came  out  here  to  apply, 
but  I  got  a  Job  in  the  fruit  orchards  instead 
and  I  went  back  home  to  the  Texas  hills. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  in  Sacramento 
today  where  everything  Is  done  up  brown. 
As  the  son  of  a  State  legislator,  I  knew  its 
ways  and  the  wisdom  of  the  State  house  be- 
fore I  ever  knew  the  location  of  the  White 
House,  and  my  respect  for  State  governments 
and  the  people  who  serve  them  has  never 
waned. 

I  might  say  that  Pat  Brown  knows  the  way 
to  both  the  State  house  and  the  White  House, 
and  the  door  is  open  to  him  In  both  places. 
I  know  that  you  have  no  vacancies  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  but  anything  can  happen,  and 
so  I  would  like  you  to  meet  and  to  know 
my  Press  Secretary.  George  Reedy.  But 
PiZERX  was  my  press  secretary,  too.  I  always 
thought  he  would  go  a  long  way,  too,  but  I 
never  dreamed  that  the  day  would  come 
when  I  would  be  responsible  for  his  public 
relations. 

Pour  years  ago  I  came  to  this  same  scene 
to  ask  your  votes,  to  ask  your  votes  for  a 
great  and  gallant  American,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  On  this  occasion,  at  the  capital 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Union's  largest  State, 
I  come  as  no  partisan.  I  come  as  President 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
speak  to  aU  the  Nation,  and  for  the  Nation, 
to  all  the  world. 

In  our  history,  this  Is  a  day  of  highest 
honor.  On  this  day  177  years  ago  our  fore- 
fathers ordained  and  established  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Over  the 
years,  our  Union  has  grown — from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  to  the  mld-Paclflc;  from  the 
Florida  Keys  to  the  Far  North;  from  13  States 
to  50  States;  from  3  million  citizens  to  nearly 
200  million  now. 

On  that  same  rock  of  the  Constitution,  our 
Republic  still  stands.  It  stands  stable.  It 
stands  secure,  never  stronger,  never  more 
successful,  never  so  prosperous,  never  more 
determined  to  defend  freedom  or  to  preserve 
peace.  Otir  system  is  succeeding  as  none 
before — an3rwhere,  at  any  time — have  ever 
succeeded. 

Of  all  the  ages  that  men  have  lived,  this 
age  of  America  Is  the  "oest  of  all.  This  is  the 
real  truth  about  America  now — and  you 
know  it.  But  others  must  know  this  and 
others  must  understand  it.  That  Is  why  I 
have  come  to  California  to  speak  to  you  as 
I  do  today.  I  want  my  voice  to  be  heard 
around  the  world,  for  I  speak  not  for  myself, 
but  for  the  people  I  serve — the  strong,  the 
sensible,  the  moral,  the  decent,  and  the 
peaceful  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  century,  time  and  time  again,  other 
men  in  other  lands  have  misled  themselves 
about  what  they  have  heard  or  what  they 
have  read  from  our  land  In  national  elec- 
tion years.  Prom  Hitler  In  1940  to  Castro  in 
1962,  grave  miscalculations  have  been  made 
about  America  at  election  time.  Our  seasons 
of  debate  have  been  miscalculated  as  seasons 
of  distraction  and  diversion  and  division. 

There  must  be  no  such  miscalculation  in 
1964.  To  thoee  who  look  to  us  in  trust,  to 
all  who  wish  us  well,  and  to  any  who  wish 
us  ill,  I  say  this  today:  Do  not  misjudge 
America's  readiness  or  America's  will.  Do 
not  miscalculate  the  unity  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Oxu"  Nation,  conceived  In  Independence  and 
brought  forth  In  unity,  has  not  now  come 
to  a  time  of  disunity,  or  division,  or  diver- 
sion. Through  all  our  years  America's  cause 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  of  mankind,  and 
this  is  our  cause  still.  Our  purpose  Ls  to 
live  in  freedom  in  a  world  of  peace — and 
that  American  purpose  will  never  change. 
But  this  generation  of  Americans,  blooded 
in  battle,  matured  In  peril,  living  in  times 
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when  life  was  never  better,  but  am^  ._ 
graver  danger-we  know  that  eteiST^ 
lance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  "*" 

We  know,  as  Tom  Paine  put  it  -Th^ 
who  would  reap  the  benefits  of  llbwtv  iT** 
bear  like  men  the  hardships  of  dsfc^Il 

^wayl^.  ^^  "*  ''°'"*''  '''"'  ^  '*^ 

Here  in  California,  I  do  not  need  to  tt**. 
the  facts  of  America's  strength  and  n^ 
for  you  are  the  real  builders  of^If; 
strength.  We  are  strong;  we  are  the  stremt 
est  Nation  on  the  earth.  Our  allies  teSt 
that  strength.  Our  adversaries  mu»t  rencet 
it.  Men  of  all  lands  can  have  faith  in  i2 
wise  use.  But  the  condition  of  our  stitnJuI 
is  never  static.  As  dangers  change  T^ 
strength  must  change,  and  we  are  aiatchin» 
new  dangers  with  sure  reply.  •'■^ua^ 

Seven  years  ago  America  awakened  ot» 
morning  to  find  a  Soviet  satellite  orbltlM 
the  skies.  We  found  that  our  advenartM 
had  acquired  new  capabUlties  for  ths  un 
or  the  misuse,  of  space.  This  admioistrs." 
tlon  moved  to  meet  that  challenge,  ^l 
sought  and  we  supported  a  resolution  unan- 
imously approved  in  the  United  Nations  ban- 
ning the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion in  outer  space.  We  have  stated  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  putting  warheadi 
into  orbit.  We  have  no  reason  to  bellere 
that  any  nation  now  plans  to  put  nudcsr 
warheads  into  orbit.  We  have  more  effectlTe 
systems  today. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  danger 
that  an  aggressor  might  some  day  use 
armed  satellites  to  try  to  terrorise  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  world,  and  we  lum 
acted  to  meet  that  threat.  To  insure  thtt 
no  nation  will  be  tempted  to  use  the  reaches 
of  space  as  a  platform  for  weapons  of  mui 
destruction,  we  began  in  1962  and  1963  to 
develop  systems  capable  of  destroying 
bomb-carrying  satellites.  We  have  now  de- 
veloped and  tested  two  systems  with  the 
ability  to  intercept  and  destroy  armed  satel- 
lites circling  the  earth  in  space.  I  can  tell 
you  today  that  these  systems  are  in  place, 
that  these  systems  are  operationally  ready, 
that  these  systems  are  on  alert  to  protect 
this  Nation  and  to  protect  the  free  world. 

Our  only  purpose  still  is  peace,  but  should 
another  nation  employ  such  weapons  in 
space,  the  United  States  will  be  preparsd 
and  will  be  ready  to  reply.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  new  development. 

We  are  constantly  seeking  means  of  pnv 
tecting  this  Nation  and  our  allies.  Today 
I  am  able  to  tell  you,  and  I  am  able  to  uj 
to  the  entire  world,  we  have  a  major  in- 
crease in  our  capacity  to  detect  hoatllt 
launches  against  the  free  world.  Previously, 
our  radar  capability  has  been  limited  to  the 
detection  of  objects  within  the  line  of  sight, 
but  now  we  have  produced,  and  we  are  in- 
stalling, our  first  facilities  for  operational 
over-the-horizon  radar.  This  radar  will 
literally  look  around  the  curve  of  the  earth, 
alerting  us  to  aircraft,  and  especially  to 
missiles,  within  seconds  after  they  are 
launched. 

This  capability  will  give  ua  earlier  warn- 
ing than  ever  before  of  any  hostile  launchei 
against  this  country.  This  means  more 
time  to  prepare  for  our  retaliatory  Btrilte 
and  more  time  for  us  to  decide,  to  decide 
with  prudence  and  reason,  the  scope  and 
the  extent  of  our  retaliatory  strike.  Thii 
is  another  advance  In  our  vigil  of  peace  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  as  the  sentry  ol 
seciirity  for  all  the  free  world. 

Let  me  also  say  this  for  the  people  of  thle 
Nation,  to  all,  also,  who  may  listen  in  the 
world:  Long  ago,  a  great  American  patriot 
said  to  his  countrymen,  "We  have  one  conn- 
try,  one  Constitution,  and  one  destiny."  So 
let  all  xmderstand  that  this  is  America  to- 
day. We  are  not  a  Nation  divided,  or  divid- 
ing, or  divisible.  Our  will  and  our  work  to- 
day is  that  the  meaning  of  our  country  and 
our  Constitution,  and  oiu*  destiny,  shall  ha 
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relaUons  with.  Castro  CommimistCj^^^ 


for  aU  Americans,  regardless  of     treaty  with  another  good  neig^JPJ- ^an-    ^emuons  w  ^^^  Mexico's 

u-  •-»•'?,  tSeiTcoior.  or  their  origins,    ada,  having  to  do  with  the  Columbia    l^^.  f/onot.   But  I  can  say  that  we 
*^»*^  we  in  America   u  not  deter-     River  Basln.  oSiffd  not  exoect  our  friends  to  unswerv- 

*SiTy  tSeir  P«"8ree  or  their  pur«  ^  ^^h  little  more  than  courage    g^^^^\^^^  oS  poUcles  any  more 

S^hicb  their   soul   and   ^P^^^^J^  ^'^^     and  determination,  not  only  had  the  peo-     g«^  ^^re  to  Pu^  ^^^^  ^ 

51ar  ood-given  worth,  otoersh^^^^  pie  of  the  United  Mexican  States  had    "^^^  ^^.^eS-s     Letus  not  obscure  the 

^  believed  that  ^^{^^^^^^^^^"'i^S^J  Ll„  ^wp  to  achieve  their  independence,  *iere  to_  t^eirs.^,  Jf  "^^^^^^ic  ^^^^^.  ^ 
•^  *^!f^St*Ld  weak.  I  know  this  gen- 
^^^  '^f^erlTans  is  lean  and  strong  and 
•"^''"'/^^^ave  no  delusions  about  the 
****•  «r  the  world,  we  have  no  Illusions 
<1«»«^  °  -..»,i»„a«  here  at  home.    We  know 


'**°^,,r  rhallenges  here  at  home.  We  know 
'^fw.^ave  prob^lems  to  meet;  and  we  know 
'^t  «Sl  meet  those  challenges, 
^"abundance  will  not  produce  arro- 
JS  success  will  not  turn  us  into  suspic  on 
«?°^,  another.  We  wUl  never  trade  the 
°^t  of  happiness  for  the  persecutions  of 
SIS  ]?  we  have  new  prosperity  in  our 
jSiets,   we    carry    priceless    values    in    our 

^'^'  fathers  followed  the  sun  westward 
J^n\  continent.  Today  we  guide  our 
^«?Sby  the  star  of  the  Constitution  that 
STore/athers  fixed  for  us  as  we  go  forth 
rooe?the  new  age  of  civUizatlon  in  Amer- 
£,%th>rs  searched  for  gold.  We  searched 
^d  we  seek  after  far  more  precious  values. 
We  wek  peace  and  Justice  and  decency  for 
rmrnklnd  everywhere.  Our  arms  shall  be 
!iS?  ready,  but  our  hand  shaU  be  always 
ertSded  to  those  who  will  Join  us  in  a  pur- 
niilt  of  peace  with  honor.  ^    ,  ., 

we  live  m  a  glorious  time  in  a  wonderful 
land  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
w^  can  count  our  blessings,  and  they  are 
many.  We  have  much  to  protect  and  to  pre- 
uprve  and  to  perpetuate. 

You  are  thV  leading  State  in  the  leading 
Nation  in  the   world.     You   have   produced 
leaders  worthy  of   your   people,   and  today 
California  stands  out  in  front  as  no  other 
SUte  in  this  Nation  stands  out.     So  let  \is 
realize  that  we  are  trustees  and  we  are  guard- 
ians of  all  that  is  good,  and  let  us  try  to  be 
worthy  ol  this  land  of  ours.     Let  us  try  to 
build  this  Stete  and  build  this  Nation  as  a 
Nation  of  lovers  instead  of  a  Nation  of  haters. 
Let  us  direct  and  guide  our  conduct  by  the 
Golden  Rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you.    Let  us  try  to 
join  in  a  cooperative  effort,  not  a  dividing  one. 
to  see  that  our  resources  are  conserved,  that 
we  have  the  water  that  we  need  to  live  in  hap- 
piness that  we  have  the  roads  that  we  need 
to  travel  over,  that  we  have  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  will  bring  us  to  work  and  to 
our  pleasures,  that  we  have  a  roof  over  the 
homes  of  all  of  our  children,  that  we  have  a 
school  for   them   to   attend   and   a  teacher 
awaiting  there  to  meet  them  that  is  com- 
petent to  lead  them,  and  then  let  us  see  that 
we  not  only  have  this  in  the  great  State  of 
California,  but  we  have  it  in  the  Union  of 
the  Nation. 

Oh  what  you  have  done  to  lead  the  way 
in  the  field  of  education.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  who  come  here.  So  keep 
up  your  leadership.  Go  on  your  forward 
march  In  this  great  work  until  the  day  comes 
when  all  have  homes,  when  all  children  are 
tought  all  they  can  absorb,  when  we  have 
recreation  to  take  care  of  our  leisure  time, 
and  when  brother  loves  brother  and  neighbor 
embraces  neighbor. 
Thank  you,  goodby,  and  God  bless  you. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  MEXICAN 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  September  16, 1  had  intend- 
ed to  make  some  remarks  in  the  Senate 
on  this  particular  date  because  it  is  Mex- 
ican Independence  Day.  However,  as 
Senators  know,  I  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  his  trip  to 
the  Northwest  for  the  flnalizatlon  of  a 


been  able  to  achieve  their  independence, 
but  today  they  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
progress  and  a  bulwark  in  the  ranks  of 
democracy.  The  destinies  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  Joined  In  the  com- 
mon cause  for  freedom  of  all  men,  and 
just  as  the  President  emphasized  that 
our  border  with  Canada  is  cemented  in  a 
permanent  bond  of  friendship,  so  is  our 
border  with  Mexico. 

This  covmtry  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
are  of  Mexican  descent  and  background. 
These  fine  people  have  enriched  our  lives 
with  their  language,  their  music,  their 
cultural   customs  and  their  great  cul- 
tural talents.    Our  citizens  of  Mexican 
descent  and  all  Americans  of  whatever 
descent  take  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  this  great  republic  to  the  south  and 
join  with  our  Mexican  brothers  in  cele- 
brating this  independence  day  of  Sep- 
tember 16  as  we  will  also  celebrate  the 
meeting  of  our  two  great  leaders,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  at  the  Chamizal 
strip  on  next  Friday.  September  25,  to 
mark  a  further  cementing  of  the  bonds 
between  our  two  great  nations. 

Mexico  is  a  shining  example  of  what  a 
nation  can  do  to  help  itself  develop  a 
modern  and  viable  economy  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  20th  century.    Tremen- 
dous accomplishments  are  characteristic 
of  the  administration  of  its  outstanding 
leader.  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos. 
Mexico  has  set  an  example  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  for  the 
rest  of  Latin  America.    Few  other  de- 
veloping nations  attract  foreign  invest- 
ment and  highly  competitive  commercial 
credit  as  actively  as  Mexico.    Political 
stability  has  prevailed  throughout  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos'  6-year  term  and  in- 
flation has  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  rate  of  economic  growth  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  nations  in 
this  hemisphere  during  that  time  and  far 
exceeds  the  goal  set  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  nations  at  Punta  del  Este  in 

1961. 

Mr  President,  on  September  25  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mateos  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  El  Chamizal  to  com- 
memorate the  official  turnover  to  Mexico 
of  the  Chamizal  Territory  near  El  Paso, 
Tex.    Chamizal  has  long  been  an  area  of 
dispute  between  our  two  nations  and  its 
solution  brings  us  to  a  high  mark  in  our 
relations.    One  more  longstanding  prob- 
lem   between    the    United    States    and 
Mexico  remains  to  be  settled.    That  is 
the  problem  concerning  the  salinization 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River     I 
know  that  discussions  are  being  held  to 
work  out  a  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ment   I  hope  that  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached  expeditiously  and  in 
the  same  amicable  vein  that  marked  ttie 
Chamizal    Treaty    negotiations.      The 
meeting  of  the  two  Presidents  will  take 
place  in  the  wake  of  criticism  concerning 
Mexico's  refusal  to  vote  with  the  19  other 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  cut  oft 


here  to  theirs.  Let  us  not  obscure  the 
purpose  of  foreign  economic  Poljcif  ^  " 
is  to  buUd  free,  independent,  and  demo-  , 
cratic  alUes.  able  to  withstand  Commu- 
nist efforts  at  subversion.  It  Is  not  to 
convert  sovereign  nations  into   yes  men. 

Mr  President,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  leadership  that  President  Ix)pez 
Mateos  has  given  Mexico  over  the  jast  6 
years.  Expectations  are  equally  high  for 
the  leadership  that  his  successor  Presi- 
dent-Elect  Diaz  Ordaz  wUl  give  to  toe 
people  of  Mexico  in  the  next  6  yeara. 
Few  men  assume  a  position  of  such  great 
responsibility  with  better  training  than 
he  has.  I  know  that  the  Senate  joins 
with  me  in  wishing  him  well, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  September  15.  1964, 
entitled  "Not  Underdeveloped  Now, 
written  by  Daniel  James,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mexico  on   a  New  Plateau— Not  Underde- 
veloped  Now 
(By  Daniel  James) 
MEXICO    CiTT.— When    President    Johnson 
meets  with  President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos   of 
Mexico,  on  September  25,  at  a  place  in  Texas 
called   El  Chamizal— a  600-acre   tract  In  El 
Paso  which  then  formally  reverts  to  Mexico 
after  a  100-year  dispute— the  Mexican  wlU 
be  ending  6  crucial  years  as  our  nearest  Latin 
neighbor's  chief  executive.     It  is  therefore 
pertinent  to  ask:  "What  haa  he  done  in  that 

L6pez  Mateos-  supreme  accomplishment 
in  this  writer's  opinion.  Is  one  of  the  rarest 
in  this  tiirbulent  and  often  retrogreBslve 
world-  in  6  abort  years  he  has  lifted  hie 
country  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  That  is  a  feat  matched  by 
no  other  nation  In  Latin  America— or  Asia 
or  Africa— and  It  makes  Mexico  a  leader  and 
a  model  for  those  confused  and  strife-torn 
areas  to  follow. 

In  his  final  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  outgoing  Mexican  Presldeiit 
proudly  cited  the  unprecedented  economic 
and  social  record  of  his  stewardship  which 
leads  one  to  make  the  above  conclusion. 
Some  of  its  salient  features  are  worth  noting 
here  particularly  when  one  keeps  in  nUnd 
what  the  Imposition  of  a  foreign  Ideology 
upon  neighboring  Cuba  has  done  to  that 
country,  during  the  same  period  of  time; 
Castro  came  to  power  exactly  1  month  after 
L6pez  Mateos. 

Mexico's  gross  national  product,  reported 
L6pez  Mateos,  has  Increased  one-third  since 
he  took  office,  and  the  annual  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  now  stands  at  7  percent.  That 
Is  almost  three  times  the  2.5-percent  rate 
set  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  a  goal 
for  Latin  America,  and  Just  about  matches 
the  pace  of  such  miracle  nations  as  Germany 
and  Japan. 

Industrial  production  alone  has  soar^^a 
percent,  with  record  gains  made  particularly 
in  basic  Industries  such  as  steel,  cheniteAW, 
electricity,  petroleum,  and  autoe.  Mexlc*»J»as 
replaced  Argentina  as  Latin  America's  se<^a 
largest  steel  producer,  rivaling  BrazU.  whlth 
has  twice  her  population.  She  is  second 
only  to  Venezuela  in  oil  production.  She 
leads  In  chemicals,  and  may  well  overtake 
Brazil  m  autos  and  electric  power.    She  is 
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one  key  example,  installed  elec- 

capacity  has  doubled  since  1958. 

small  by  our  standards — a  mere 
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cfiances  of  even  greater  proportional 

1970  are  great. 

another   vital  infrastruc- 
,  also  saw  the  kind  of  phenomenal 
^Ich  marks  Mexico  as  an  ex-under- 
country    today.      With    nearly   3 
nimiber  of  roads  she  had  in  1958 — 
compared  with  12,500 — Mexico 
best    highway    neliwork    in    Latin 
The  same  may  be  said  for  her  rail 
with  new  trunkllnes  opened  up  by 
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advances  were  made  in  commu- 
the  Mexican  telephone  system,  un- 
Is  still  backward  and  its  rela- 
performance  mars  an  otherwise 
ecord  for  Industry  as  a  whole, 
one  thing  to  Industrialize  fast — 
are  doing  it — and   another 
a  balanced  manner  without  in- 
vital  economic  sectors,  such  as 
or    driving    down    the    people's 
In  the  Communist  coun- 
agricultiire    and    general    living 
suffer  in   the  process,   as   Russia 
Illustrates  nearly  50  years  after 


Ma»06 


net  rly 


however,  more  than  50  years 

own   non-Communist   revolution, 

is    flourishing   as    never    before. 

could  report  an  annual  rate 

ural  production  under  his  tenure 

equaled  the  Industrial — it  was 

was  almost  three  times  the 

average. 

more,  that  is  nearly  double  Mex- 

of   population   growth — at   about 

the  second  highest  in  the  world. 

other  nations  can  boast  an  agrl- 

dutput  that  has  kept  them  as  far 

1  be  relentless  race  against  the  pop- 


ex  sloeion? 


the  President  reported  that 
>opulation    is    Increasing    about    1 
a:  inually   and   has   reached   40   mil- 
indicate  that  before  Diaz 
ofiBce   in    1970.   it  should   have 
the  populations  of  Britain,  Prance, 


Pro  ections 
lea  es 


trie 


that  many  Mexicans  still  have 
diet,  despite  the  agricultural 
the  President  could  truthfully 
is  no  shortage  in  any  region." 
record    rises    in   such    vital    food- 
corn  (5.3  percent),  beans  (9.5  per- 
(5.3   percent),   and   cattle    (6 


But 
t]  lere 


wteat 


Mexican  Government,  for  some 
reason  probably  having  to  do  with 
exported  more  than  1  mil- 
of  the  above  grains  last  year — 
ood  deflclt  which  had  to  be  made 
nlllion  worth  of  American  surplus- 
country  could  have  attained 
ncy  In  edibles. 

Ivlng  standards,  they  have  risen 
decreased,  in  the  wake  of  Indus- 
Inflation,  which  is  virtually  un- 
in  fast-indiistriallzing  Brazil  and 
ii^poverlshes  the  masses  there,  has 
to  a  modest  14.1  percent  increase 
tfateos.    At  the  same  time,  he  has 
96.7  percent.     Both  facts,  plus 
proflt-sharlng  program  he  Intro- 
hate  Increased  the  average  Mexican's 


real  ptirchasing  power  (although  per  capita 
income  remains  relatively  low » . 

In  addition,  the  Mexican  worker  and 
peasant  have  made  big  social  strides  under 
the  present  administration.  Three  times  as 
many  of  them  are  covered  by  social  security 
as  In  1958.  Increasing  numbers  are  receiving 
low-cost  housing — Introduced  on  a  large  scale 
during  this  Presidential  term.  Illiteracy  has 
been  cut  to  a  record  low  of  only  28.9  percent. 
Mortality  Is  down  to  only  9.6  per  1.000,  while 
longevity  has  reached  64  years  (compared 
with  35  in  many  Latin  countries) . 

All  of  these  social  and  economic  gains  have 
been  made  without  straining  the  country's 
finances  or  credits.  On  the  contrary.  Its  In- 
ternal and  international  financial  position  Is 
sounder  than  at  any  time  In  the  past  half 
century.  Lopez  Mateos  leaves  behind  a  rec- 
ord $549  million  In  foreign  reserves,  backed 
by  another  $345  million  available  In  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  and  a  reputa- 
tion In  world  financial  markets  so  high  that 
foreign  financiers  scramble  over  each  other 
to  offer  Mexico  credits. 

Above  all,  he  kept  Mexico's  unit  of  cur- 
rency, the  peso,  firm  at  12.50  to  the  dollar — a 
rate  It  has  maintained  consistently  for  a 
decade.  And.  to  complete  this  part  of  the 
story,  he  reduced  Mexico's  chronic  unfavor- 
able trade  balance  to  economically  tolerable 
proportions. 

If  asked  what  he  thought  was  his  most  Im- 
portant single  accomplishment  In  6  years. 
L6pez  Mateos'  own  answer  would  probably 
be  that  he  has  distributed  to  the  peasantry 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
land  they  had  received  from  all  his  revolu- 
tionary predecessors  since  the  agrarian  re- 
form began  In  1915.  It  amounted  to  some 
35  million  acres,  compared  with  95,700,000  up 
Ull  1958. 

The  broader  significance  of  that  act  Is  that 
it  virtually  ends  the  first,  and  most  funda- 
mental phase  of  the  agrarian  reform,  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  and  makes  possible  the  full- 
est concentration  upon  the  next  phase  ( al- 
ready begun)  :  the  complete  modernization 
of  Mexican  agriculture  through  universal  ap- 
plication of  technology  and  efficient  farming 
methods. 

American  circles  here  were  disappointed 
when  Ldpez  Mateos  delivered  a  eulogy  to 
John  P.  Kennedy,  in  his  final  message  to 
Congress,  without  mentioning  that  which 
the  late  President  himself  had  regarded  as 
the  most  Important  prog!am  of  his  adminis- 
tration: the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
omission  left  the  impression  that  the  Alliance 
has  played  no  role  In  Mexico's  great  progress. 
whereas  the  truth  Is  that  she  has  received 
more  than  $800  million  In  Alliance  funds— 
$650  million  of  It  from  the  United  States — 
since  January  1961. 

Cuba  has  been,  of  course,  Lopez  Mateos' 
hair  shirt,  as  It  was  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's, but  for  a  different  reason;  he  held  to 
the  position  that  any  effort  to  Isolate  or 
punish  Castro  would  constitute  intervention, 
while  tolerating  the  very  real  and  direct  in- 
tervention of  the  Soviets.  That  position  was 
reaffirmed  in  his  September  1  message. 

Now.  however,  that  Uruguay  has  become 
the  last  Latin  republic  to  break  off  relations 
with  Castro,  in  compliance  with  the  majority 
sanctions  vote  at  the  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting  on  July  26,  the  price  of  Lopez 
Mateos'  inflexibility  has  been  the  complete 
Isolation  of  Mexico.  She  alone,  among  the 
American  States,  continues  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  Havana;  she  alone 
has  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  States. 

Though  the  Mexican  attitude  toward  Cas- 
tro has  naturally  Irked  our  Government,  It 
has  not  been  permitted  to  affect  United 
States-Mexican  relations,  which  are  the  most 
cordial  both  nations  have  ever  enjoyed. 
When  the  Chamlzal  territory  is  formally 
turned  over  to  Mexico  later  this  month,  that 


will  remove  one  of  only  two  remainia-  i->. 
spots  between  the  neighboring  countrS 

The  only  serious  problem  that  will  h.'i-. 
said  L6pez  Mateos  in  his  last  state-of  2^ 
union  message,  is  that  of  the  salina^^ 
from  the  Colorado  River  which  enter,  r^ 
western  Mexico  and  damages  the  ctox»^ 
That  is  in  violation  of  a  1944  bUateral  ti«I!- 

But  both  nations  have  been  worklM?" 
resolve  the  problem  amicably,  and  hoMta  ,S 
so  before  long.  Would  that  other  netehh™! 
had  equally  serious  problems.  *«""«« 


USE    OF   AUTOMATIC   DATA  PRQC 
ESSING  EQUIPMENT  BY  PEdSal 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.   President  i 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for' 20 

minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
have  today  released  a  statement  with 
reference  to  proposed  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  present  Congress  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  Federal 
policies  governing  the  lease,  purchase, 
and  coordination  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  systems,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, today  announced  that  the  commit- 
tee expects  to  take  up  bills  relating  to  Fed- 
eral procurement  and  use  of  electric  com- 
puters when  the  new  Congress  convenes  In 
January  1965.  The  principal  bill  Is  H.R.  5171, 
introduced  by  Representative  Jack  Brooks, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Activities,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  18,  1963. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  Indicated 
that  he  supports  the  enactment  of  leglsls- 
tlon  designed  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  policies  and  practices  of 
Federal  agencies  which  employ  electronic 
computers  in  their  operations. 

Senator  McClellan  said  that  the  conunlt- 
tee  would  go  into  the  problems  of  electronic 
computer  procurement  and  utilization 
thoroughly  before  reporting  out  a  bill.  He 
noted  that  President  Kennedy,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  has  directed  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  automatic  data  processing  In  Government 
operations,  and  that  the  Bureau  Is  expected 
to  present  Its  findings  and  recommendatloni 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  within  a 
few  weeks.  Senator  McClellan  also  indi- 
cated that  the  committee  will  consider  the 
recommendations  contained  in  various  re- 
ports of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  strengthening  electronic 
computer  management  and  reducing  coeta. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  committee 
win  seek  the  views  of  Members  ahd  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  executive  branch,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  Industry  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

Senator  McClellan  noted  that  the  number 
and  variety  of  electronic  computers  leased 
or  purchased  by  Federal  agencdes  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  that 
about  1.800  computers  are  presently  In  uae 
while  plans  are  underway  to  obtain  hundreds 
more.  The  annual  operating  costs  of  ADP 
equipment  in  place  have  risen  from  $251 
million  in  1959  to  an  estimated  SI, 053  mil- 
lion In  the  1965  budget.     The  equipment  ii 
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«.f  variety  of  operations  ranging    mated  retrieval  systems.    After  hearings. 
,j^  in  a  ^f^^^ientiflc  calculations  to  the     ^hich  continued  for  10 
^^t^Sce  of  insurance  and  payr 
^'^Wmie    computers    have    con1 
"^ifiiJntly   to   the   efficiency    and 
'^'if^f  mLy  Government  operatic 
UTlty  of  many     ^^^     difficult     management 


_  which  continued  for  10  days  during  May 

t«*°  **"Trof"'lMurance  and  payroll  rec-  1947^  the  committee  reported  an   ab- 

"*^'*  While  computers   have   contributed  ^reviated  bill  which  was  approved  by  the 

•fiflcantiy  to  the  efficiency  and  produc-  g       ^^    ^ut  no  action  was  taken  in  the 

»«°"»**,^"L.  Government  operations,  they  ^^^  ^^  Representatives.    In  the  81st 

Congress,  a  substitute  version  of  S.  493. 


novel    and 


P^°m,''°'rhe  equipment  is  expensive,  It  is 
P^^  Tf^  ob«)lescence  due  to  rapid  improve- 
•"'if  m  tSnology.  it  requires  highly 
®*?^  technicians,  and  Its  Introduction  has 
""^S^n^   problems  of   manpower  utiliza- 

In  tvip  Government. 
*'°e°^tor  McCLELLAN  said  that  the  commit- 
T  aware  that  constructive  steps  have 
!!ln  taS  to  deal  with  these  problems  by 
^  !tpncles  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
!"f  Sneril  Services  Administration,  the 
^n,lu  s^Jvlce  commission,  and  the  operating 
^'InrS  He  noted  that  the  committee  has 
"^  ,?^nces  of  full  cooperation  from  the  exec- 
■i^^branch  in  the  forthcoming  hearings. 
'''Se^ommmee  staff,  headed  by  Walter  Rey- 
M«  ha^  been  Instructed  by  the  chairman 
^°Sgln  a  review  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
es s&dy  as  soon  as  It  is  available. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
hill  HR  5171.  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  coordinate 
and  otherwise  provide  for  the  economic 
and  efficient   purchase,   lease,    mainte- 
nance operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
matic   data    processing    equipment    by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  was 
aoDroved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  18,  1963.  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  consideration.    This  bill 
was  based  upon  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller   General,    that   a   Govern- 
ment policy  should  be  established  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase   of   automatic 
data  processing  equipment,  rather  than 
the  prevalent  program  of  leasing  such 
equipment  primarily  designed  to  meet 
the  individual  requirements  of  each  of 
the  Federal  agencies. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following  general 
background  data  of  prior  congressional 
studies  and  actions  which  relate  to  this 
proposal,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  This  history  of  congressional 
consideration  given  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  this  most  important  area,  and 
the  further  facts  developed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
its  staff,  sets  forth  full  details  as  to  why 
the  committee  was  unable  to  recom- 
mend action  on  H.R.  5171  or  similar 
legislation  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  various  committees  of 
the  Congress  held  hearings  and  devoted 
studies  of  considerable  length  into  the 
problems  relating  to  the  development  of 
automatic  data  processing  systems,  di- 
rected primarily  to  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  and  to  the  retrieval 
of  scientific  and  technological  informa- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  been  interested  in  auto- 
matic data  processing,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  assembling,  translating,  ana- 
lyzing, abstracting,  and  disseminating 
scientific  and  technical  information,  as 
far  back  as  the  80th  Congress.  At  that 
time,  the  conunittee  considered  a  bill, 
S.  493.  to  provide  for  the  coordination 
and  dissemination  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific information  in  the  Office  of  Techni- 
cal Services,  through  the  use  of  auto- 


lation  during  the  86th  Congress,  in  April 
and  May  1959— S.  676.  S.  586.  and  S. 
1851— relating  to  the  proposed  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Department  or  a  Commission 
on  Science  and  Technology.  These 
hearings  again  placed  special  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  improving  science  in- 


Congress,  a  substitute  version  01  o.  *»o.     ""r;';"^'^  processing   procedures,  par 
as  originally  introduced.^  was__approved     Iff^^lJ^'^'f^^^l  ^  ^he  retrieva 


as  the  Technological  and  Scientific  Act 
of  1950.  on  September  9,  1950. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  following  exten- 
sive   staff   studies   initiated   in   August 
1957— before  sputnik  was  launched— a 
committee  bill.  S.  3126.  the  Science  and 
Technology  Act  of  1958.  was  introduced 
on  January  27.  1958.     Along  with  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of   Science   and  Technology, 
and  standing  major  Committees  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  bill  proposed  the  expansion 
and  coordination  of  existing  science  in- 
formation processing  programs,  utilizing 
all  facilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
then  vested  in  agencies  which  performed 
related  functions.    It  also  provided  for 
the  undertaking  of  the  establishment  of 
facilities  to  further  scientific,  engineer- 
ing and  teclinological  research  as  well  as 
aiding  in  the  development  of  inventions, 
discoveries,     products,     processes,     and 
techniques. 

The  committee  staff  was  specifically  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  broad  study  of  the 
problems  then  existing  in  the  operation 
of  Federal  programs  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  including  the  util- 
ization of  ADP  equipment.  The  com- 
mittee approved  staff  studies  which 
recommended,  among  other  essential 
steps  that  would  be  required  to  perfect 
the  science  and  technological  activities 
of  the  Goveriunent.  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  coordinate  and  improve  the 
then  existing  facilities  for  automatic  re- 
trieval of  scientific  and  technological  in- 
f oi-mation  in  connection  with  our  defense 
effort. 

In  May  and  June  of  1958.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization,  of  which  the 
Senator    from    Mirmesota    [Mr.    Hum- 
phrey] was  chairman,  held  hearings  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  six  basic  proposals 
contained  in  S.  3126  and  another  bill. 
S.  4039,  which  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  through   grants  for  the 
support    of    scientific    research.    These 
hearings  were  directed  primarily  at  com- 
piling information  relative  to  existing 
facilities  available   for   assembling,   co- 
ordinating, retrieving,  and  distributing 
scientific     information.    All     witnesses 
stressed  the  importance   of  improving 
these  facilities  through  the  utilization  of 
the  latest  technical  equipment  and  co- 
ordinated systems  as  developed  by  the 
industry.    Although  this  bill  was  never 
considered  by  the  Senate  in  its  entirety, 
a  number  of  its  objectives  were  adopted 
by  separate  actions  in  the  85th  and  sub- 
sequent Congresses,  some  of  which  were 
set  forth  in  Senate  Report  No.  2498  of 
the  85th  Congress,  entitled  "Progress  Re- 
port on  Science  Programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  and  Senate  Report 
No  120  of  the  86th  Congress  on  "Science 
Program.  86th  Congress,"  approved  by 
the  committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
also  held  further  hearings  on  other  legis- 


ticularly  as  they  related  to  the  retrieval 
of  information  and  data  which  had  been 
developed  either  by  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  agencies  or  through  contractors 
performing  services  for  the  Government 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 

In  June  1960.  the  committee  approved 
a  staff  study  on  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral   science    processing    and    retrieval 
programs,  entitled  "Documentation.  In- 
dexing and  Retrieval  of  Scientific  Infor- 
mation." which  was  printed  aS  Senate 
Document  No.  113  of  the  86th  Congress. 
The  objective  of  this  report  was  directed 
toward  improving  the  existing  systems 
and  reducing  the  excessive  expenditures 
that  were  then  being  made  by  certain 
Federal  agencies  in  the  purchase  of  ADP 
equipment  which  was  found  to  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
agencies   even  before  it  was   fully   in- 
stalled and  in  operation.    To  meet  the 
demands  of  this  document,  the  Senate 
approved   a  resolution   authorizing  re- 
printing of  Senate  Document  No.   113, 
and  a  supplement  to  the  report  which 
was   approved   by   the   committee   and 
printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  15  in 
the  87th  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
issued  reports  in  the  87th  Congress  on 
"Coordination  of  Information  on  Cur- 
rent Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Supported  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." which  was  printed  as  Senate  Re- 
port No.  263  on  May  18.  1961.  and  a 
committee  print  of  a  report  on  "Coor- 
dination of  Information  on  Current  Fed- 
eral Research  and  Development  Projects 
in  the  Field  of  Electronics,"  containing 
an  analysis  of  agency  systems  for  stor- 
age and  retrieval  of  data  on  on-going 
work  and  of  views  of  private  companies 
on  indexing  and  communication  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  also  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  bill,  S.  2771.  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, after  holding  further  hearings 
on  this  proposal  during  May  and  July 
of  1962.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  opposition,  but  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  it 
was  referred,  failed  to  act  before  the 
87th  Congress  adjourned.    The  commit- 
tee also  recommended  the  printing  of  a 
"Report  to  the  President  on  Government 
Contracting  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment," submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress  on  AprU 
30,  1962,  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
committee  for  study  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion, as  a  Senate  document — Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  94,  87th  Congress. 

In  the  present  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee reported  a  bill,  S.  816 — Senate  Report 
No.  16 — similar  to  S.  2771  approved  in 
the  87th  Congress.  S.  816  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  on 
March  8,  1963.  and  was  referred  to  the 
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on  Science  and  Astronautics 

,  where  no  action  resulted. 

specifically  requires  that  the 

Commission    submit    recom- 

to  the  President  and  the 

s^ith  the  objective  of  insiuing 

utilization  of  all  available 

know-how  and  technological 
by    coordinating    the    re- 
development programs  of  the 
di  ipartments  and  agencies, 
itresses  the  need  for  the  ellmi- 
undeslrable  duplication  and 
between   Government   de- 
and    agencies    engaged    in 
md  technological  research,  in- 
storage,  processing  and  dis- 
services, and  contained  broad 
_  of  congressional  policy  and 
toward  the  improvement  and 
of   Federal   programs   in 
These  measures  also  placed 
ejaphasis  on  the  need  to  solve 
i>roblems  relating  to  the  im- 
of  Federal  programs  for  proc- 
retrieval  of  scientific  infor- 
Speclfically,  the  bills  stressed 
for  "insuring  the  maximum 
of    all    available    scientific 
and  information  by  coordi- 
research  and  development 
of  "the  Federal  departments 
with  those  of  American 
and  industry  and  with  non- 
oi  ganizations,"    and    called    for 
Ation  of  undesirable  duplica- 
overls^ping  between  Govern- 

and  agencies  engaged 

and  technological  research, 

l^ormation  storage,  processing 

services,  activities,  and 

with     particular     emphasis 

the  maximum  utilization 

of  private  industry  and 

research  organizations,  includ- 

and  other  educational  or 

institutions." 
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the   Government.    In   Au- 
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"Use  of  Electronic  Data 
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In  line  with  the  Comptroller  General's 
recommendations,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  several  other  major  users  of 
ADP  equipment  changed  their  internal 
procedures  so  that  high-level  or  execu- 
tive review  is  attained  and  approved 
before  leasing  or  purchasing  additional 
ADP  equipment  systems.  Improvement 
in  this  field  was  also  reported  in  the 
establishment  of  equipment  sharing  cen- 
ters at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  another  center  was  be- 
ing established  at  the  Federal  Center  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  on  May  28. 
1963,  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5171.  with  the  ob- 
jective of  implementing  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Comptroller  General,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  appeared  in  support  of 
the  bill.  None  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  operating  major  re- 
search and  development  programs  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify  as  to 
the  effect  this  legislation  might  have  on 
their  programs. 

After  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  reported  the  bill 
favorably  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
House,  Representative  Tom  Murray. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Government  Statistics,  sug- 
gested to  President  Kennedy,  im- 
mediately after  House  passage  of  H.R. 
5171.  that  a  special  committee  composed 
of  experts  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lems involved  should  be  appointed  to 
evaluate  ADP  procedures  and  systems 
and  to  develop  guidelines  for  future  Fed- 
eral policy  before  final  action  was  taken 
on  the  proposed  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent wrote  the  chairman  that — 

I  agree  that  the  report  (of  the  subcom- 
mittee) and  the  bill  (H.R.  5171)  dealt  with 
many  of  the  problems  Involved  in  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  for 
which  there  Is  no  easy  solution.  I  agree 
with  yovir  recommendation  and  I  have  re- 
quested the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  initiate  a  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  automatic  data  processing  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  along 
the  lines  you  have  suggested.  The  Director 
will  submit  appropriate  recommendations  to 
me  and  to  the  Congress  by  June  30.  1964. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  response  to  the  directive  of 
the  President,  issued  an  order  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1963,  to  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  announc- 
ing the  initiation  of  a  study  of  the  man- 
agement of  ADP  activities  throughout 
the  Government,  and  requested  that  all 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  coop- 
erate with   the  Bureau.    At  the   same 
time,  the  Director  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Coordination,  Purchase,  Lease,  and  Oper- 
ation of  ADP  Equipment,  with  former 
Representative     Robert    Ramspeck,     as 
Chairman.     Ten  other  top-level  individ- 
uals  from   business,    labor,    commerce, 
education  and  the  Government  were  ap- 


pointed to  the  committee  for  the  Dumr«. 
of  advising  the  Director  and  the  CoT 
gress  on  policy,  manpower,  and  procel 
dures  now  being  followed  in  conneciS 
with  the  procurement,  lease,  and  utUia 
tlon  of  ADP  equipment  in  the  Federal 
Government.    Mr.  Carl  W.  Clewlow  for 
mer    Deputy    Administrative   Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  appointed 
Staff  Director  of  the  task  force  of  spe- 
cialists  assigned   to   make  the  survey 
The  report  of  this  special  study  own- 
mittee,  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  these  op- 
erations, was  scheduled  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  June  30,  1964,  but  due  to  the 
delay  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy,  and  the  In- 
ability of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  agree  as  to  the  recommendations  that 
should  be  made  to  the  Congress  relative 
to  the  need  for  legislation  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  HJl.  5171,  that  report  has 
not  yet  been  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  companion  bill  to  H.R.  5171  (8, 
1577),  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
May  21,  1963.  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Copies  of  this  bill  were  forwarded  to  all 
the  major  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  which  were  utilizing  ADP  equip, 
ment,  for  their  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. All  responses  to  this  re- 
quest, except  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, were  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  as  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated: 

The  bill  poees  serious  questions  regarding 
the  nature  and  degree  of  centralized  con- 
trol  that  should  be  exercised  over  equip- 
ment that  l8  so  vitally  linked  to  program 
performance  for  which  department  heada 
are  held  responsible.  These  questions  de- 
serve to  be  fully  explored,  and  the  views  of 
those  affected  by  the  legislation  should  be 
obtained  before  acting  upon  It. 

The  then  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner,  also  advised  the  committee: 

My  Interest  In  computers  lies  In  their  uae 
for  unique  scientific  and  technical  applica- 
tions where  they  have  revolutionized  proce- 
dures and  brought   about  large  savings  of 
time  and  money.     In  these  areas,  I  believe 
that  the  form  of  centralization  envisioned 
by  this  measure  would  sacrifice  much  of  the 
usefulness  of   computer  technology   to  the 
Government    and    might   even    lead   to  In- 
creased costs.     A  system  with  predominant 
control    lying    outside    of   the    user   groups 
would  markedly  lessen  the  responsibilities  of 
operating  agencies  for  setting  computer  re- 
quirements   and    modes    of    operation,  and 
could  hamper   the  Government's  ability  to 
take  full  advantage  of  ADP  to  support  of 
agency    missions.     Timely    deTelopment    of 
useful  applications  of  computers  depends  lo 
Intimately  on  the  Interests  of  the  user  thst 
it  Is  essential  for  the  achievement  of  agencj 
missions  that  the  integrity  and  fiexlblllty  (A 
this  relationship  be  maintained. 

It  is  also  my  view  that  oxir  experience 
with  the  management  of  these  expensive 
tools  for  scientific  research  indicates  that 
computers  and  their  ancillary  equipment 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  sctentlflc 
program,  and  budgeted  as  such,  rather  thw 
as  A  category  separate  from  their  research 
appllcatlona.    While  in  some  aspects  of  Fed- 
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W.  E.  Zisch.  President.  Aerojet-General 
Corp.: 

In  your  letter  of  July  2, 1964.  you  requested 
my  comments  on  the  amended  version  or 
KH  5171  which  would  authorize  the  Admin- 


4  Aif  £ 

.«♦,  manaKement  the  establishment  Homig.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 

'^  '•^JLSS^^Sment  pool  may  have  and  Technology,  Executive  Office  of  the 

<<  •  !!!SlSiu8tiflabie,  I  believe  that  such  president,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Wiesner. 

^K  18  °°^  **   *"   *'°°'ST*'^^o^nfr  stating:                                                                          „ v,    .^^i  ^t^i^h  would  authorize  we  «u,^- 

StS.  Of  -^-i;f,y;r'                     "^  Before  commenting  in  detail  on  thl.  im-     ^i^ator'  o^the  General   Services  ".••to 

Sg  equipment  ^,;,°'°^^S,.tlcular  approach  portant  bUl  I  would  like  to  assess  the  view  of     ^.Q^rdinate  and  provide  for  the  ef>°oi^<; ")J 

"ilVopposltlon  to/f«  P^Ji  dS,8  not  sue-  the  major  agencies  engaged  in  research  and      ^^^^^^1  purchase,  lease,  and  maintenance  of 

^n7mechanlsm8  of  ^f^^  !'"l^^^^"^''°i  "oSr  development  as  to  the  impact  on  their  sclen-      ^^.^j^atlc  data  processing  equipment  by,  or 

^  that^I   ^"•^'%^^Pr°  dTta-wocesslS  tlflc  eSort^  of  this  measure  as  recently  re-      .^^  ^he  expense  of ,' Federal  agencies  " 

jSlty  to  Manage  automatic  data-pra;es8^^^^^  vised.     My    office    Is    now    canvassing    these         we  hav-e  quoted  the  phase  "at  the  expease 

tJSvlUes  n^^y  °°^^„;'''"tS'' toproT  ^d  views,  and  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to            ^  ^^^^^^  ^^,  eoncern  with  the  ImplL- 

l"  endorse    the     f  °^^„^^- J^?'°of    iSp  respond  to  your  request  for  comment  when                        ^^^  provision  of  the  bUl.     Prom 

^^en    ^'^'lf,^^^^^^^^%  ^th  tZ  our^tssessment  Is  complete.                                      ^^,   recommendations    of   the    General   Ac- 

?^r;J  r  BuVt  -nnd"^^^^^^^  I,   addition   to   requesting   the   views     counting  office  it  is  clear  that^l-„if,^P^- 

SSry    authority,    the    General    Services  ^/ ^^^^,^1    departments    and    agencies 

Administration.  utilizing  ADP  equipment,  copies  of  H.R. 

Tr,  viAw  of  the  opposition  to  HJl.  5171.    5171  as  revised  were  forwarded  to  some    ^^^^^  ^,^^^^„  „ „^,.„^t 

iP iT^rvP^oDed  throughout  the  Govern-  of  the  major  industries  which  operate     should  this  interpretation  not  be  correci. 

whichdeveloP^  contractors  performing  SdP  equipment  under  Federal  contracts,     the  balance  of  this  letter  d°«f  ^°*  JPP^y^j^J^ 

S'cefforJSe' Federal   Government  ^th  a\u'ggestion  that  they  might  w^^^^    -^^-°:^lS,L'r^:''^^ouS  T^r^^^  T<^ 

f^VRiireau  of  the  Budget  conducted  its  to  submit  their  comments  as  to  the  pos-     f ?^   ^'^^J.Pr*  ;        ^^^j^m  Federal  depart- 

f^sS  oY  these  problems  and  sub-  sible    impact    the    proposed    legislation    -^^^''^^l^l^^^,^^.  ^-^e  axe,  ^owe.er.  .ig- 

°^fp5  to  the  committee  a  suggested  re-  would  have  upon  their  operations.    The    °^!^.^.^.^°°„„Lh  ..  «nv  manned  lealalatloi 

miuea  w^  to,„oH  In  WR  following  are  extracts  from  replies  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  in  response  to 
this  request: 

J.  L.  Atwood,  president,  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc. : 


counting  Office  it  is  clear  that  this  pt^af* 
was  Intended  to  Include  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP)  equipment  in  the  posses- 
sion of  contractors  doing  a  large  part  of 
their  business  with  the  Federal  Government. 


Ssion  of  the  language  contained  in  H.R. 
S171  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  committee  print  of  the 
imposed  revised  bill  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  agencies  engaged 
to  major  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  their  further  com- 
ments.   None    of    these    agencies    re 


orously  opposed  to  any  planned  legislation 
which  would  assign  to  a  Government  agency 
the  responsibility  for  purchase,  lease,  and 
maintenance  of  ADP  used  by  industry. 
These  responsibilities  are  management  func- 
tions which  can  be  exercised  most  effecUvely 
and  economically  by  management  Itself  op- 
erating in  a  free  competitive  environment. 
Sneclflcally,  we  foresee  that  in  the  admin- 

*^    .  «      .•^._ .i_j«n      nf     t\ya     Villi       tJli 


Our  basic  concern  with  HJR.  5171  stems 

menu  pwB'. — "  -—    -  -  from  the  inclusion  of  the  words  "or  at  the         ^„^^.„^„„j, 

mpnts     None     of     these     agencies     re-     expense  of,"  in  section  lll(a).    These  words,  jstratlon  of  this  provision  of  the  bUl,  the 

^nded  to  the  committee's  request  for     together  with  the  explanation  of  the  com-  jono^ing     objectionable     situations     could 

fwvipws  on  the  proposed  revision,  ex-     mlttee  amendments,  set  forth  on  page  12  of  j^^.                                                          ^  ,„  .>,. 

theu:  y^f^^°IL;"„^e    Valley    Authority     House  Report  No.  428,  indicate  that  it  is  r^^  contractor  would  be  placed  in  the 

cept   the    Tennessee    VaiieyAUt  o     >     ^    ^^^  ^^^  ^he  provisions  of  the  bin  apply  ^^l^{^    untenable  position  of  having  to  jus- 

which  opposed  the  bill  D0<^^^^"?  j';' °[^i      Jo  ADP  equipment  acquired  by  contractors  j^  requirements  to  the  GSA  while  de- 

nal  form  and  as  proposed  to  be  revised      ^^^^^^^1^^/^  substantial  part  of  the  cost  J^^^^^g  ^^^  performance  to  the  DOD,  NASA, 

unless  further  amended  to  exempt  i  va     ^^^^^  become  a  part  of  Government  contract  ^^  ^^^^j.  federal  agencies, 

from  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla-  ,^.  yj^al  ADP  requhrements  could  remain 

^Many   Government   contractors   and   sub-  ■  -^    --■ „.^,.,.^«t.v«    t««n 


The  chairman  also  requested  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Ramspeck,  Chairman  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  to  study 
the  "Management  of  Automatic  Data 
Processing  in  the  Federal  Government," 
to  submit  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  biU  as  proposed  to  be 
amended.  Mr.  Ramspeck's  reply,  dated 
July  27, 1964,  follows: 

As  you  know  I  am  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  by  direction  of  the  President,  which 
is  studying  the  "Management  of  Automatic 
Date  Processing  In  the  Federal  Government." 
This  Committee  has  not  completed  the  study. 

In  fact  the  staff  just  made  Its  first  draftof  ^r^'^gra^Tpossible  anticipated  savings, 
a  proposed  report  about  2  weeks  ago.  The  ^JJ  °ff  ^J  SL?SSed  that  a  large  number 
Committee,  after  an  all-day  discussion  of  the  ji^^^^^^.^^^^°^^  ^u  be  affected,  the  magnl- 
draft,  asked  the  staff  to  revise  the  proposed     °*  .°J8anlzatlon8  mu  ^  apparent, 

report.  This  revision  will  be  considered  dur-  tude  of  «^l^P;of  «^^^^^^^  ^Jl  ,,  ^,,,^ 
Ing  the  latter  part  of  August.  Asiae  ifom  ^u^ y     ^  ^^_  _^__^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


contractors  have  developed  and  programed 
systems  for  business  applications  and  scien- 
tific computing  based  upon  the  ;ise  of  cer- 
tain types  of  ADP  equipment.    If  the  Gov- 
ernment could   not  furnish  to  contractors, 
in  a  timely  manner,  eqtiipment  which  was 
compatible,  the  costs  of  reprograming  and 
the  related  operational  problems  would  in- 
volve amounts  of  money  which  could  be  very 
substantial.     In  this  context.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  using  ADP 
equipment,  when  compared  to  the  total  cost 
of  a  contract  under  which  It  is  being  used, 
is  relatively  minor  in  most  cases.    Any  delay, 
therefore,  in  the  work  under  a  contract  re- 
sulting from  failure  of  a  contractor  to  ac- 
quire or  to  be  ^ble  to  use  ADP  equipment 
resulting   for   any   reason   from    centralized 
Government  control  would  undoubtedly  more 


(b)  Vital  ADP  requirements  could  remain 
unsatisfied  while  an  administrative  team 
was  getting  around  to  investigating  and 
approving   the    requirements. 

(c)  The  Government's  management  agency 
Is  likely  to  judge  requirements  on  the  basU 
of  minimum  obvious  needs  directly  con- 
nected with  a  specific  defense  contract.  The 
contractor  on  the  other  hand  must  Judge 
his  requirements  on  the  basis  of  overaU  ef- 
ficiency, maintenance  of  competitive  posi- 
tion, an-i  anticipated  future  needs. 

(d)  When  units  of  equipment  become  un- 
fit for  service  (as  occasionally  happens),  a 
whole  system  could  remain  out  of  service 
until  the  central  agency  could  piirchase  a 
replacement.  Such  delay  or  other  inflex- 
ibility could  be  critical  since  ADP  is  a  key 
factor  in  business  efficiency.  With  the  Oov- 
ernmenfs  increased  desire  for  fixed-price 
and  incentive  type  contracts,  contractors 
should  not  be  obligated  to  rellnquUh  this 
fundamental  management  responsibility  to 
the  Government. 

Aerojet  feels  so  strongly  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  ADP  function  and  the  need  of 


pui.,.    ii.»o  »^...>.v.^  .. Aside  from  the  problem  01  costs,  we  wuuiu  fance  of  the  ADP  function  ana  tjic  necu  u, 

g  the  latter  part  oAu^st.  be'^S?  conTerned^with  the  effect  of  this  bill  ^^"level   company   management    participa. 

In  view  of  t^ls  situation  I  would  not  l^e  oe  v^           schedules  and  particularly  high  J°P          ^     ^^^^  ^^.^  i^igt^iy  competent  tech 

,  comment  ^^J^^.^'^^.^'^S^S^^Sji  pSorCnational  programs   which  by  their  '^ °alanci ' financial  personnel  who  direct  it 

«•. . 5.1^^-    .?^^}}J^?  .5 °'    ^7»„  L°^^;o;  ?H^»T,;.rt  t.Pchnoloeical  nature  are  the  largest  ooerations  report  to  a  vice  president,  who  h 


to 

would  hope  that  your  committee  would  not 
hold  hearings  until  our  committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  he 
has  had  time  to  report  to  the  President. 

Since  this  Congress  Is  close  to  the  end  of 
Its  sessions,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  no 

action  could  be  had  at  this  session,  espe-     ^^^^     ^^ 

dally   as   your    committee   staff    anticipates     ^^^^^''^g  Government  of  performance  de 
extensive  hearings.     I  would  agree  with  the  exceed  any  possible  sav- 

commlttee  staff  report  that  ^'^^^f  jj*  ^^«":       ^^i  ^ch  could  be  realized  by  such  central- 
Ings  should  be  held.     Proper  management  of     ings  wnicn  ^""\"  .f.p  -auloment. 

Riit/^motip  rinta  nroresslne  eauipment  in  the      ized  controls  of  contractor  AUf  equipmeu^.  ^^^„  „, 

?J?e?af  SovernmeS5,^o^es  S  very  tough  in  summary,  while  we  wholeheartedly  sup-  ^^^^^^  tor  accounting,  PayroU  Invea 
^bleii.  irgT  s^  of  puSlc  money  L  port  the  goal  of  overall  economy  in  the  use  tory 'control,  Prod^^^o^.'^^^.*^"  '  'S't^'i^ 
r„..„i„-^      rr^-  >.„>,♦  „^e.»,<.re  will  not  he  easv     «*  Ar»P  »niiinment  bv  Government  contrac-     other  manaKement  fvmctions.    it  is  our  oe 


advanced  technological  nature  are  the  largest 
users  of  ADP  equipment.  Our  experience 
Indicates  that  it  will  be  unrealistic  not  to 
expect  delays  and  difficulties  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  contractors  of  ADP  equipment  if  it 
Is  to  be  centrally  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   We  are  fearful  that  the  ultimate  detri- 


nlcal  and  financial  personnel  who  direct  its 
operations  report  to  a  vice  president,  who  in 
turn  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the 
company. 

Aerojet  is  convinced  that  ownership  and 
management  by  the  Government  of  ADP 
equipment  used  in  the  defense  industry  is 
neither  practical  nor  economical.  ADP  sys- 
tems are  not  only  Important  in  the  solu- 
tlon  of  scientific  and  engineering  problems 
relating  to  defense  R.  &  D.,  but  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  in  the  efficient 
management  of  modern  busmess  enterprises 


^b^'e^iJ"^ll^Ts^STpubTcroU""^e  pen  ;heToi:i' of  oV;r;il  economy  in  the  use  Sry^^^conUol,  pro^^^T^n  -ntro l  an^^^^^ 

involved.     The  right  answers  will  not  be  easy  ^f  aDP  equipment  by  Government  contra^  ot^er  Daa^8«°^«^*  *^*'"ef ;,,  suSi  wvS- 

toflnd  in  this  comparatively  new  field  where  ^„^  ^^  doubt  that  this  goal  can  best  be  uef  that  the  OP^"^^,""  °'  "^°^rSnd 

new  machines  are  constantly  being  offered,  ^^hieved   by   an  inflexible   requirement   for  ment  IncludingdeteraamaU^^  u  tobe  oro- 

The  committee  received  a  letter  dated  cntr-.™. 'control  .nd  m«.a,.m.nt  o,  ADP  "■'^-^-J^rtr'rS.'"S7  S.?  -^-' 

August   3,    1964,   from   Dr.   Donald   F.  equipment. 
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a  competitive  environment  and 

for  overall  cost  reduction. 

as  amended,  is  ultimately  ap- 

Blgned  Into  law,  the  basic  phllos- 

thereln  may  then  be  equally 

types  of  items  commonly  vised 

of  Federal  agencies,"  e.g..  (a) 

and     fixtures,     (b)      automotive 

(c)  stationery  and  supplies,  (d) 

facilities,  etc.    Where  would  it 
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this  opportunity  to  express 

hope  they  are  not  considered 

emotional  ones,  but  the  convlc- 

who  really   believes  that   de- 

and  the  Government  can 

In  the  true  atmosphere  of  free 

I  also  wish  to  advise  you  that  in 

committee  holds  hearings  on 

Aerojet-General  Corp.  would  be 
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Graham,  vice  president  and 

,  Chrysler  n:orp.: 

the  amended  H.R.  5171  does 

any  substantive  change  to  the 

and  we  therefore,  are  vinable  to 
^dorse  Its  passage. 

the   General   Accounting  OfBce 

)    and    H.R.   5171    are   prl- 

toward   Government  lasers, 

end  result  will  be  unnecessary 

Government. 
GAp    assumptions    on    the   "life    of 

are  not   necessarily  valid   In   a 

which  technological  advancements 

cost  reductions)    appear  to 

systems  on  an  approximate 


of  Government  business  Is  such 

complexity  of  computer  op- 

the  ability  to  quickly  re- 

wltljout  being  tied  to  an  "outdated" 


cf 


proce  ssed 


savin  ^ 


attend  ant 

tlie 


Cjrp. 


Roger 
namlcs 

In  our 
Ing 

an  essentltU 
ment, 
these 
clerical 
tlon  is  in 
tlons   In 


:  equlpi  lent 


reseirch 
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non-Government  experience  In 

systems  is  such  that,  out  of  an 

ci  >mplement    of    approximately    30 

computers,  none  were  pro- 

to  1960.    In  the  past  12  months. 

<^rp.    has    installed    or    replaced 

computer  installations  due  to 

Job  load   and   technical   obsoles- 

replaced  equipment. 

that  Government  programs  and 

for  data  are  continually  chang- 

against  piirchase  of  equipment 

ytltlng  but  maximum  capacity  and 


e:  ample. 


pro  fram 


sepaiate 


the 


programs  of  PERT,  PKRT 

balance  and  other  sophisticated 

t4chnlques  could  not  be  economl- 

on  the  majority  of  equipment 

{or  leased)    2  years  ago. 

thought  that  the  proposed  slgnlfl- 

to  the  Government  accrued  by 

the  GAG  recommendations  and 

HJl.  5171  exists  only  because 

important  factors  of  cost  do  not 

have  been  given  appropriate  con- 

(e.g.,     scheduling     delivery     of 

In  optimum  time  for  the  con- 

hdndling,  shipping  and  installation 

phyi  leal  facility  availability,  increased 

maintenance  due  to  multiple  moves, 

obsolescence.     Insurance,    freight 

compatability  with  contractors 

equipment,  and  of  extreme  Im- 

ogramlng  costs) . 


leprc 


^jCwIs,  president.  General  Dy- 


)uslness,  automatic  data  process- 
has  In  the  last  decade  become 
almost  lndisi}ensable,  manage- 
.  and  engineering  tool.    While 
are  used  to  perform  routine 
their  most  important  appllca- 
perfcomance  of  critical  calcxila- 
teslgn,   engineering,   and  produc- 


mac  lines 
talks 
ibe 


tlon.  With  them  we  are  able  to  make  tests, 
simulate  actions,  and  investigate  alternate 
possibilities  which  would  require  thousands 
of  man-years  to  accomplish  manually.  We 
can  fairly  state  that  without  the  advanced 
computers  now  available,  the  United  States 
would  not  be  In  the  excellent  technological 
position  it  occupies  today. 

Because  ADP  know-how  has  become  an 
important  industrial  major  resource,  we  fa- 
vor new  section  111(f).  which  provides  that 
the  Administrator  shall  not  Interfere  with 
or  control  the  use  made  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment.  We  raise  the  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  that  section  can  be 
reconciled,  particularly  insofar  as  Govern- 
ment contractors  are  concerned,  with  preced- 
ing portion  of  the  bill  which  vest.  In  very 
general  terms,  control  of  ADP  equipment 
In  the  GSA. 

While  the  bill  provides  for  relationships 
within  and  between  Government  agencies, 
it  is  not  clear  In  this  respect  as  to  contrac- 
tors. This  is  of  concern  to  us.  For  Instance, 
if  it  is  intended  that  Joint  use  of  computers 
be  made  by  two  or  more  contractors  or  by 
contractors  and  Government  agencies,  prob- 
lems of  priority,  confidentiality  of  private 
developments  and  Information,  and  compet- 
itive advantage  will  arise.  The  treatment  of 
contractors  whose  business  Is  both  military 
and  commercial  Is  also  not  clear.  The  bill 
establishes  machinery  to  resolve  differences 
between  Government  agencies,  but  It  is  not 
apparent  what  procedures  will  apply  when 
there  Is  lack  of  agreement  between  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  a  non-Government  user. 

We  note  that  under  the  bill  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  not  to  Interfere  with  or  control  the 
determination  of  automatic  data  processing 
requirements.  The  interpretation  of  "re- 
quirements," however,  could  vary.  We  would 
hope  that  "requirements"  would  include  not 
only  the  number  of  machine  hours  needed 
but  also  the  type  of  equipment,  time  of  usage, 
and  response,  or  turn-around,  requirements. 
All  of  these  are  factors  which  could  affect 
a  contractor's  capability. 

We  do  not  presume  to  comment  on  the 
need  for  this  legislation  in  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  application  of  the  bill  to  the 
very  different  problems  which  must  be  faced 
by  non-Government  ADP  users  under  diverse 
contractual  situations,  varying  from  fixed- 
price  to  cost  reimbursement  types,  and  from 
wholly  company-sponsored  projects  to  those 
completely  supported  by  the  Government. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  recommend 
that  organizations  other  than  Government 
agencies  be  specifically  excluded  from  the 
bill.  We  believe  that  effective  utilization  of 
ADP  equipment  by  contractors  can  be 
achieved  through  good  contract  adminis- 
tration rather  than  through  legL^latlon  of 
this  nature. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  Interest  your  com- 
mittee has  shown  in  this  important  area 
and  hope  that  our  comments  will  be  help- 
ful. We  had  not  planned  for  a  representa- 
tive of  General  Dynamics  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  on  this  matter  that  might  be  sched- 
tiled. 

Howard  W.  Merrill,  vice  president, 
Martin  Co.: 

Our  concern  with  the  original  bill  centered 
largely  around  the  Intent  of  this  legislation 
and  the  mechanics  by  which  it  might  be  im- 
plemented. The  proposed  amendment  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  In  the 
areas  of  determination  of  requirements  for 
and  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  Is  helpful,  but  the  Intent  and 
mechanics  are  still  not  clear  to  us. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  encourage  con- 
tractors to  provide  their  own  facilities,  in- 
sofar as  is  practical,  and  let  the  forces  of 


competition  control  costs.  Over  the  n.^ 
several  years,  the  Department  of  Defen^VT 
energetically  pursued  a  program  to  dimt «! 
self  of  Government-owned  and  contrJior 
used  facilities,  recognizing  the  eoononUMnJ 
contractor-provided  faculties. 

Where  computers  are  used  most  effectlveW 
they  have  become  an  integral  part  of  man' 
agement  and  operating  systems  and  have  b*I 
come  a  tool  of  management  which  has  the 
same  sensitivity  and  proprietary  value  as  or 
ganizatlon,  policy,  operating  instruction." 
and  the  like.  The  computers  a  comoanv 
uses  may  have  considerable  impact  oniti 
competitive  position.  Control  of  ccmputeri 
by  a  Federal  agency,  unlike  other  GPE  reme! 
sents  a  serious  penetration  into  the  control 
of  private  enterprise.  Would  it  be  possible 
under  such  legislation,  for  a  Federal  agencv 
to  show  favoritism  by  allocating  more  ad- 
vanced equipment  to  one  company  than  an- 
other thereby  infiuencing  the  competitive 
position  of  the  companies  involved? 

It  Is  Martin  practice  to  use  compatible 
equipment  at  all  three  locations  (Baltimore 
Denver,  and  Orlando)  so  that:  (i)  dat^ 
processing  associated  with  Interdlvislon  work 
may  be  handled  more  expeditiously;  (a) 
maximum  utilization  of  the  equipment  can 
be  attained  by  having  one  plant  with  unused 
machine  time  perform  work  for  another  plant 
that  temporarily  has  more  work  than  Its 
equipment  can  handle;  (3)  programing  of 
similar  type  Jobs  at  two  or  more  locations 
does  not  have  to  be  duplicated;  and  (4)  op- 
erating and  programing  personnel  training 
and  experience  may  be  shared.  This  prac- 
tice, which  has  resulted  In  significant  cost 
savings,  requires  that  upgrading  of  outdated 
equipment  must  be  continually  studied  and 
accomplished  on  an  overall  company  baala. 
The  success  of  this  practice  has  been  realized 
through  the  freedom  to  take  advantage  of 
advanced  techniques  such  as  high  speed 
teleprocessing. 

While  computer  rentals  constitute  a  con- 
siderable expenditure,  the  costs  of  installa- 
tion, operations  and  programing  are  usually 
much  greater.  Today,  Martin  Co.  has  a  con- 
siderable Investment  In  scientific  and  data 
processing  programs.  This  Investment  must 
be  measured  in  both  time  and  dollars  since 
we  do  not  have  "Instant  programing"  and 
good  programers  are  In  short  supply.  Our 
objective  Is  to  protect  this  Investment  so 
that  efficiencies  may  be  realized.  This  pro- 
tection is  assured  by  careful  planning  In 
both  programing  directions  and  equipment 
selection  to  minimize  reprogramlng  and  to 
spread  what  has  to  be  done  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible  to  minimize  the  Impact 
on  programing  resources. 

Prior  to  giving  our  views  at  the  proposed 
hearings,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions  by  propo- 
nents of  the  bill.  Their  answers  could  have 
a  significant  Influence  on   our  position. 

1.  Would  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration or  the  agency  concerned  (DOD  for 
instance)  provide  ADP  equipment  for  use  by 
Martin  Co.  and  other  contractors? 

2.  Would  Martin  Co.  have  complete  free- 
donn  of  choice  as  to  type,  schedule  and  con- 
ditions under  which  we  could  replace  ADP 
equipment? 

3.  Would  Martin  Co.  be  forced  or  pres- 
sured Into  the  use  of  equipment  pools  or 
data  processing  centers  operated  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  other  contractor? 

4.  How  would  our  relationship  with  the 
various  ADP  equipment  vendors  be  affected 
particularly  with  respect  to  systems  services 
as  opposed  to  equipment  maintenance? 

5.  Is  these  assurance  In  the  bill  that  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  "to  provide  for  *  •  •  and 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies" would  not  be  used  to  influence  the 
competitive   position   of  contractors? 
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ment  expense,  thereby  causing  possible  de- 
lays in  the  procurement  and  delivery  of 
defense  and  space  weapons. 

We  also  hold  to  the  view  that  the  ques- 


ruorge  J.  Fleming,  Planning  Adminis- 
JS?  I^ta  Processing.  Boeing  Co.: 

'   ain  concern  is  the  vagueness  of  the  _  .    _ 

°^-'^the  expense  of  the  Government."  ^lonable  language  in  this  bill  would  create 

^''^  interpreted,    this    could    Include    aU  problems  of  interpretation  as  to  when  data 

'^   .tins    or    data    processing    equipment  processing    equipment    is    procured    by    the 

'^''hu  charged  to  overhead  when  any  part  contractor  "at  the  expense  of"  the  Govem- 

whicn  IS  ^"  „^.  ,-  Tieeotiated  into  a  Govern-  „„„<.  „„rt.r  tv.P  t^rms  of  the  contract.    This 


'^?  ^Jrhead  is  negotiated  into  a  Govern 
"^"I'.onScf  It  c?uld  also  be  applied  to 
"""'*,  «P«rievel  of  subcontractors  if  they 
*^*  Siung  equipment.  Such  an  inter- 
""JtC  wouW  be  costly  and  in  all  prob- 
CTty^  interference  with  the  company's 


ment  imder  the  terms  of  the  contract.  This 
particularly  would  be  a  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  fixed  price  contracts  under  which 
the  contract  price  may  or  may  not  refiect 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  such  equipment. 


Advantages  of  Purchasing  Over  Leasing  of 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Equipment  In 
the  Federal  Government',  we  pointed  out 
that  there  is  need  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  an  effective  mechanism  to  coordinate  and 
control  the  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
and  utilization  of  EDP  equipment.  Accord- 
ingly, we  recommended  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  he  establish  such  an 
office  in  his  organization.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  overall  policy  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Government's  data  process- 
ing programs  can  be  most  effectively  ac- 
complished through  the  efforts  of  a  small. 
highly  placed  central  management  ofHce  In 


"vinfo  an  inLeriercui-c   t..v-   — '^ v, '  Moreover,  we  find  nothing  in  the  amended 

Slt^^determlne  its  method  of  ope^^^^^^^^^         ^,^   which  '  alleviates  our  concern  over  the     J^f  ^|,,^^7~  ^brTAch '^r'th;~6^;e;^ent 
Jus  our  suggestion  t^%Vt  ,*bKleted  language  which  would  give  GSA  authority     ^^oV^^^^^r^^e  recognize  that  there  are  various 

expense  of  the  Government    ^^«;Jf2^^^^;^^„^     over  automatic  data  processing  equipment     ^^^/^^'^'Xch  central  control  can  be  exer- 

Xctlon  F  (p.  8.  line  21)    of  the  proposea     ^^^^     ^^^^^     Government     contracts     and      ^^^^  ^^  vinica.  i.c    «      ^   __^   ...„.„„♦,„„ 

JJndment,  deals  with  authority  conferred     ^^^^^ed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Gov- 

the  administrator.     This  new  section     ^      c.,v,„-«<-i^r,    tf\    -aroiiiri    limit   tb 

"^«  to  allay  some  of  our  concern;  how- 
ler th^  word  "requirements"  (p.  9,  line  3) 
ra'ls?  subject  to^  interpretation.  For  ex- 
^  *le  the  administrator  might  take  the  po- 
smon  that  the  equipment  he  selected  is  sat- 
Story  to  fulfill  the  requirements  deter- 
mined by  the  agencies  and  other  uses.  In 
Sis  event  the  user  (Boeing)  might  be  sub- 
\^t  to  the  delays  and  uncertainties  Involved 
to  asking  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  re- 
view and  decided  the  controversy. 

John  B.  Olverson.  general  coun- 
sel. Electronic  Industries  Association, 
Washington: 

In  behalf  of  the  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  June  29,  1964,  requesting  our  views  on  a 
nroposed  amendment  to  H.R.  5171  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Goverrmient  Operations  Com- 
mittee. ,^  ., 

As  stated  In  Its  title,  H.R.  5171  would    au- 
thorize   the    administrator    of    the    General 
Services  Administration    to    coordinate    and 
otherwise  provide  for  the  economic  and  ef- 
ficient purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  utilization  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing  equipment   by   Federal   departments 
and  agencies."     Section  Ill(a)    of  the   pro- 
posed amendment  still  contains  language  at 
variance  with  the  title  which,  as  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  Indicated,  could 
be  interpreted  as  extending  GSA  control  and 
authority  over  aU  such  equipment  acquired 
by,  or  furnished  to,  contractors  "at  the  ex- 
piense    of    the    Federal    Government.      As 
stated  our  October  18,  1963.  letter  to  you,  the 
retention  of  this  language  in  the  bill  would, 
in  our  opinion,  create  serious  problems  in 
the  administration  of  defense  and  space  pro- 
curement programs. 

It  Is  our  view  that  if  Congress  desires  to 
enact  legislation  to  coordinate  the  "purchase, 
lease,  and  maintenance  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment"  used  internally  by  the 
Government,  we  have  no  objections.    On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  words  "at   the   expense 
of"  remain  in  the  bill,  we  still  believe  very 
strongly    that    the    consequences    set    forth 
in  our  October  18  letter  wovQd  occur.    Thus, 
the  retention   of   this  language   would    <1) 
increase  the  costs  of  administering  defense 
and  space  procurement  programs  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  savings  to  the  Government; 
(2)    create  troublesome   administrative   and 
funding  problems  in  the  negotiation  of  de- 
fense and  space  contracts;    (3)  adversely  af- 
fect the  orderly  administration  of  contracts 
by  dividing  authority  and  responsibility  be- 
tween GSA  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
curing agencies  on  the  other,  in  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons  and  space  systems  in- 
volving  utilization   by   contractors   of   data 
processing   equipment,    which,    under    H.R. 
5171.  would  be  acquired  by,  or   fvmded  to 
them  at  Govermnent  expense;  (4)  impede  the 
development  and  advancement  of  computer 
technology;    and    (5)     establish    GSA    as    a 
third  party  to  all  contracts  on  which  data 
processing   equipment    is   used    at   Govern- 


ernment.  Subsection  (f)  would  limit  the 
authority  of  GSA  in  some  respects,  but  it 
would  not.  in  our  opinion,  preclude  GSA 
from  exercising  management  control  of  such 
equipment  being  used  by  defense  and  space 
contractors  in  the  performance  of  contracts 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Also,  vesting  authority  In  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  settle  disputes  as  contemplated  by 
subsection  (f)  would,  in  our  view,  further 
create  problems  of  administration.  We  do 
not  believe  that  either  GSA  or  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  the  technical  competence  to 
determine  the  type  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment which  contractors  may  need  for  the 
performance  of  Government  contracts,  par- 
ticularly those  Involving  complex  weapons 
and  space  systems.  This  is  a  decision  which 
should  be  left  with  the  contractor  as  part  of 
his  legal  responsibilities  in  performing  un- 
der his  contract. 

Your  letter  also  inquires  whether  a  repre- 
sentative of  EIA  would  desire  to  testify  in 
the  event  of  hearings.  11  action  is  not  taken 
to  eliminate  the  language  we  have  referred 
to,  we  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  sub- 
mit oral  testimony  or  a  more  extensive  state- 
ment for  the  record. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  extended  to 
us  of  expressing  further  our  views  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal- 
inger in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  reports  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Termessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  only  two  agencies 
which  commented  in  detail  relative  to  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sub- 
stitute for  H.R.  5171 : 

Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States: 

In  otu-  letter  to  you  of  June  10.  1963. 
B-151204,  we  submitted  otir  views  regarding 
S  1577,  a  similar  bill  to  H.R.  5171.  Also,  by 
letter  of  May  15,  1963.  B-151204.  we  made  a 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  H.R.  5171.  In  our  comments 
on  each  of  these  bills  we  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  enactment  of  the  bills  would  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Government  and  would 
result  in  considerably  more  economical  pro- 
curement and  utilization  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment. 

In  commenting  on  HJEl.  5171  we  included 
the  following  statement: 

"In    our    report    to    the    Congress    dated 
March  6,  1963  (B-115369).  on  the  ■Financial 


clsed  over  the  procurement  and  utilization 
of  this  type  of  equipment.  H.R.  5171  pro- 
vides such  an  alternate  method.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  method  set  forth  in  H.R.  5171; 
however,  we  feel  that  the  mechanism  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  5171  for  carrying  out  the  de- 
tailed operations  of  coordination  and  con- 
trol needs  to  be  subject  to  the  policy  guid- 
ance and  overall  direction  of  the  Office  of 
the  President." 

More  recently,  in  our  report  to  the  Con- 
gress  dated   April   30,    1964    (B-1 15368).   on 
the  "Review  of  Problems  Relating  to  Man- 
agement   and   Administration  of   Electronic 
Data  Processing  Systems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." we  reviewed  several  problems  per- 
taining to  the  management  of  EDP  systems 
in  the  Federal  Government.    We  commented 
that  these  problems  have  arisen  largely  be- 
cause of  the  decentralized  system  of  man- 
agement used   whereby   each   using    agency 
makes   its   own    decisions    on    the   procure- 
ment and  utilization  of  EDP  equipment  with- 
out regard  to  the  economies  avaUable  from 
considering  overall  Government  needs.     We 
further  commented  that  our  review  of  these 
problems  and  the  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  resolved  to  the  maximum  financial  ad- 
vantage of  the  Federal  Government  has  rein- 
forced  our    earlier   conclusion   that   an   ef- 
fective   central     management    organization 
with  appropriate  authority  and  responsibUl- 
ty  is  needed  to  exercise  control  over  the  pro- 
curement and  use  of  data  processing  facili- 
ties and  related  costs  being  Incurred  by  the 
Government.  ^ 

As  you  know,  the  Dh-ector  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  response  to  a  directive  from 
the  President,  is  conducting  a  study  of  the 
management  of   automatic   data  processing 
activities  throughout  the  Government.    The 
report  of  the  study  group  could  have  a  con- 
siderable bearing  on  executive  branch  action 
with  regard  to  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  ADP  in  the  Government.    However, 
as   of  this  time,   the  report  has   not   been 
issued  and.  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  ex- 
ecutive branch  program  which  would  provide 
for  the  central  management  organization,  it 
Is  ovu-  conviction  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  spend  unnecessarily 
substantial  sums  each  year  to  obtain  and  use 
needed     data    processing    faculties    in     its 
operations. 

With  reference  to  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  bill,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comments  for  consideration: 

1  We  suggest  that  the  following  sentences 
in  subsection  111(f).  pages  8  and  9.  be 
deleted: 

"Authority  so  conferred  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  im- 
pah-  or  interfere  with  the  determination  by 
agencies  and  other  users  of  their  individual 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  re- 
quirements. The  Administrator  shaU  not 
interfere  with,  or  attempt  to  control  in  any 
way,  the  use  made  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing '  equipment  or  component^  thereof  by 
any  agency  or  user." 

We  feel  that  these  provisions  would  place 
undue  restrictions  on  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  AdminlstraUon  wJilch  wo\Ud 
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that,  after  a  date  determined 
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Interest  of  the  Government  and 
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and    utilization    of    electronic 
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money  for  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer. 
It  Is  based  largely  on  a  study  report  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  In  March  1963,  In 
which  he  found  that  substantial  savings 
could  be  achieved  through  ( 1 )  the  purchase 
of  such  equipment  In  lieu  of  leasing  over  ex- 
tended periods,  and  (2)  Improved  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  In  its  utili- 
zation. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
print  are  somewhat  less  drastic  than  those 
of  H.R.  5171  as  passed  by  the  House,  even 
with  the  proposed  revisions  the  bill  would 
vest  In  the  General  Services  Administration 
substantial  control  over  the  acquisition,  as- 
signment, and  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  throughout  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  TVA. 
Although  subsection  (f)  of  the  bill  states 
that  the  authority  conferred  upon  GSA  shall 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  Interfere  with  the 
determination  by  agencies  of  their  Individual 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  re- 
quirements or  with  their  use  of  the  equip- 
ment, it  Is  dlflBcult  to  reconcile  this  provision 
with  the  broad  authority  given  GSA  In  sub- 
section (b)  as  regards  the  acquisition,  trans- 
fer, and  Joint  utilization  of  such  equipment. 
Indeed,  subsection  if)  appears  to  anticipate 
controversy  in  these  matters  inasmuch  as  It 
provides  for  review  and  decision  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  cases  of  dispute. 
In  either  event,  whether  the  decision  were 
made  by  GSA  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  effect  would  be  to  impair  the  ability  of 
TVA  to  carry  out  its  operations  in  what  It 
finds  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
manner. 

This  Is  of  special  concern  to  TVA  In  the 
operation  of  Its  power  system.  As  you  know. 
TVA  Is  required  by  the  TVA  Act  to  operate 
its  power  system  as  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally as  possible  so  as  to  provide  power  to 
the  consumers  in  the  area  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates.  Moreover,  the  TVA  Board  has 
entered  Into  a  contractual  obligation  with 
the  holders  of  its  power  revenue  bonds  to  see 
that  the  power  system  is  operated  in  a  sound 
and  economical  manner.  Since  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  is  vital 
to  the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
large  steam  electric  generating  plants  as  well 
as  the  power  system  as  a  whole,  the  ability 
of  the  Board  to  make  good  on  these  obliga- 
tions win  obviously  be  impaired  If  the  ac- 
quisition and  utilization  of  such  equipment 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  another  agency. 

We  have  an  IBM  704  ADP  system  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  which  U  the  headquarters 
and  dispatching  center  for  the  TVA  power 
system.  Originally  installed  on  a  lease  basis, 
TVA  purchased  the  system  as  soon  as  Its 
usefulness  had  been  demonstrated.  This 
equipment  is  used  during  part  of  every  hour 
of  every  day  to  check  the  loading  of  the  pow- 
er system.  Between  these  calculations  it  Is 
used  for  a  number  of  other  purposes,  such 
as  determining  the  most  desirable  schedule 
for  water  releases  In  the  Tennessee  River 
water  control  system,  preparing  payrolls,  and 
performing  various  other  types  of  account- 
ing work  and  engineering  calculations.  It 
is  operated  on  the  average  of  85  hours  per 
week,  and  new  applications  are  added  con- 
stantly, increasing  the  value  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  system  operation.  In  fact,  be- 
cause the  rapidly  expanding  opportunities 
for  effective  use  of  ADP  equipment  in  TVA's 
operations  will  soon  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  704,  we  have  arranged  to  replace  It  by 
1966  with  a  much  improved  and  more  versa- 
tile system,  the  IBM  360. 

From  time  to  time  TVA  has  made  its  equip- 
ment available  to  other  Government  agencies 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  feasible,  but 
because  It  must  be  constantly  available  for 
power  system  purposes.  TVA  must  retain 
custody  of  the  equipment  and  control  of  Its 
use.  Here,  it  seems  to  us.  the  objectives  of 
H.R.  5171  are  being  achieved  by  TVA.  and  we 


do  not  see  how  the  intervention  of  the  a«n 
eral    Services   Administration   would  bv^ 
serve  those  purposes.  "•»*« 

A  further  and   Important   application  h« 
TVA  of  ADP  equipment  la  in  the  control  rf 
the     operations    of    individual    generati^ 
plants.     Because  of  the  pressure  to  obtiS 
higher   plant   efficiency   and  to  hold  down 
costs,  the  trend  in  power  system  opera tloni 
Is  Increasingly  toward  automation,  and  the 
steam  electric  generating  plants  now  belni 
designed   and   constructed  by  TVA  Include 
provision  for  automatic  control  through  the 
use   of   special   ADP    equipment.    At  TVA'i 
Paradise  Steam  Plant,  for  example,  an  elec- 
tronic control  controls  the  moment-to-mo- 
ment   functioning    of    the    steamplant— 24 
hours   a  day,  7  days   a  week.    To  the  ex- 
tent  this  electronic  unit  is  subject  to  manu&i 
control.    It    Is    operated   by   steamplant  op- 
erating personnel,  not  computer  operators. 
Such  equipment  Is  activated  by  thenn(>- 
couple  voltages,  pressure  sensor  signals,  and 
switch  contact  closures  rather  than  by  data 
from  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape  u  li 
the  case  with  computers  used  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  usual  Government  func- 
tions.    The  ADP  Installations  must  be  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
each  particular  plant.    The  equipment  Is  not 
leased  but  Is  pvu'chased  by  TVA  through  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  and  Is  paid  for 
out  of  power  system  proceeds,  not  appropri- 
ated funds.     Since  this  equipment  is  used 
continuously  In  the  oi>eratlon  of  the  plants, 
there    Is   no   opportunity   to  share  It  with 
other  agencies.     Consequently,  there  Is  no 
basis  on  which  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration  could   accomplish   a  reduction  in 
cost  or  promote  more  efficient  use. 

Within  the  next  few  years  it  is  expected 
that  about  $3y2  million  will  be  expended  for 
additional  specialized  equipment  of  this  kind 
for  installation  at  TVA's  steam  powerplants. 
This  amount  Is  relatively  small  when  com- 
pared with  TVA's  total  expenditures  for  tur- 
bines and  generators,  transformers,  steel, 
coal,  and  heavy  construction  machinery,  but 
the  Installation  of  ADP  equipment  Is  as  Im- 
portant In  TVA's  efficient  operation  of  the 
power  system.  Consequently,  it  is  Just  as  Im- 
portant that  TVA  retain  full  control  over  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  the  ADP  equipment  ai 
It  Is  with  respect  to  the  other  types  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  required  in  operating  the 
power  system. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  TVA's  need  for 
continuing  authority  to  acquire  and  utlllM 
without  control  by  another  agency  the  eqxiip- 
ment  and  materials  required  In  TVA's  force 
account  construction  and  chemical  and 
power  operations,  and  also  In  recognition  of 
TVA's  record  of  responsible  exercise  of  such 
authority,  that  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  has  Included  In  sec- 
tion 602(d)  (12)  an  exemption  for  TVA  In 
those  respects.  Since  the  reasons  for  such 
exemption  apply  equally  to  ADP  equipment 
required  In  those  programs,  we  urge  that 
TVA's  existing  exemption  under  the  act  be 
left  unchanged  so  that  It  Will  continue  to 
apply  to  ADP  equipment  acquired  for  use  In 
those  programs.  TJils  could  be  accomplished 
by  Inserting  on  page  8.  line  17,  of  the  Com- 
mittee Print  of  H.R.  5171  the  words  ",  ex- 
cept as  to  paragraph  (12)  thereof."  between 
"Act"  and  "shall." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  committee  has  decided 
not  to  recommend  the  bill  in  this  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  in  this  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    In  this  session. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  there  is  oeed  for  study. 
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^r.ri>rTPd  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
2fd.Tl?5lthers  interested,  and  it  is 
SfhopS  and  expectation  of  the  com- 
SJt^  Oiat  early  in  the  next  session  of 
"SSSlJ  the  bill  will  be  reintroduced 
JKlt  passed  the  House,  or  as  pro- 
5Li  to  be  amended  by  the  Bureau  of 
JJ^u^et.  and  obtain  as  speedy  acUon 

*"ThS^gets°into  an  area  where  there  are 
-,»nrDroblems  which  need  to  be  re- 
SJS  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  commit- 
STbeing  against  the  measure,  or  trying 
S^de^or  obstruct  it.  It  is  the  case  of 
fSne  desire  to  determine  whether 
Uslation  is  needed  and.  if  so.  to  recom- 
oSd  legislative  action  which  wUl  be 
heneflcial  in  this  field. 

Ur  DOUGLAS.   I  appreciate  that  note 
of  reassurance  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.    It  so  happens  that 
this  Is  a  question  in  which  I  have  been 
very  much  interested,  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  we 
have  made  studies  on  this  question  also. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  by  purchase  rather  than  by  rental, 
because  the  IBM  charges  a  very  high 
rental  during  the  life  of  the  automatic 
data  processing  machinery.   By  purchas- 
ing them  outright,  we  could  pay  for  the 
rentals  over  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  have  permanent  use  of  the  machines 
without  rent  for  many  years. 

I  Introduced  a  companion  bill  to  the 
House  bill.  I  believe  it  really  has  great 
possibilities.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  now  reassured  us 
that  it  does  not  mean  defeat  for  the 
measure,  but  merely  postponement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  know  of  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  anyone  on  the  commit- 
tee to  obstruct  or  defeat  the  measure.    It 
is  a  difBcult  problem  and.  since  there 
are  many  who  wish  to  be  heard,  extensive 
hearings   may   be    necessary.     No    one 
knows  when  the  session  will  adjourn, 
but  anticipating    adjournment   in   due 
time,  we  thought  we  would  not  have  time 
to  process  the  bill  during  the  present 
session.    For  that  reason,  and  that  rea- 
son only,  the  matter  is  being  deferred. 
I  wished  to  make  this  announcement, 
however,  to  try  to  reassure  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  this  question  that  the 
purpose  is  to  perfect  this  proposed  leg- 
islation and  to  expedite  it  when  we  can. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    At  an  early  time  In 
the  next  session? 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     The    Senator   Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  most  reassur- 
ing. I  hope  that  Senators  and  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  will  study 
the  report  which  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  making,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  material  which 
our  Committee  on  Defense  Expenditures 
has  prepared,  because  I  believe  that  It 
will  convince  people  that  there  are  great 
savings  to  be  effected  by  purchase  rather 
than  by  lease. 


mond]  has.  on  his  own  volition,  changed 
his  allegiance  from  the  Democratic  to 
the  RepubUcan  Party,  I  feel  that  I  should 
make  a  statement  relative  to  his  commit- 
tee assignments. 

The  present  Senate  ratio  Is  66  Demo- 
crats to  34  Republicans— that  is.  with  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] going  over  to  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle.  , , 

This  means  that  the  Democrats  would 
be  entitled  to  66  percent  of  the  member- 
ship on  the  two  committees.  The  pres- 
ent overall  membership  on  both  com- 
mittees is  17. 

Prior  to  Senator  Thurmond's  change 
of  party,  the  Democrats  had  12  seats  on 
each  and  the  Republicans  had  5. 

When  I  refer  to  these  two  committees. 
I  refer  of  course  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 

If  the  party  ratio  of  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  ap- 
plied to  the  17 -man  membership  of  each 
committee,  it  yields  11.2  Democrats  and 
5.8  Republicans.    In  the  circumstances, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  change  the  old 
ratio  in  some  other  committee  or  com- 
mittees, it  would  appear  that  the  Re- 
publicans would  be  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional seat  on  each  of  the  two  commit- 
tees and  the  Democrats  would  lose  them. 
In  short,  the  ratio  would  become  11  to  6 
instead  of  12  to  5.    Following  precedent, 
each  party  determines  its  choice  of  mem- 
bers for  each  committee.    In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  it  would  be.  there- 
fore, the  decision  of  the  Republican  cau- 
cus as  to  whether  or  not  Senator  Thtjr- 
MOND  retains  his  present  membership  on 
the  two  committees  or  some  other  Re- 
publican is  substituted  for  him  and  he  is 
otherwise  assigned.     If  he  remains  on 
the  Armed  Services  and  Commerce  by 
choice  of  the  Republican  caucus,  no  Sen- 
ate action  is  necessary.    If  the  Republi- 
cans decide  to  shift  him,  a  pro  forma 
resolution  of  the  Senate  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  shift. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  majority  leader  has  clarified  this 
question  concerning  the  party  ratio  on 
the  two  committees  in  question.  We 
shall  have  a  policy  meeting  tomorrow. 
And  it  is  entirely  correct  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  discussed.  I  am  delighted, 
indeed,  that  the  majority  leader  has 
clarified  the  situation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader. 


I  Introduced  a  somewhat  similar  bill, 
S  2280.  It  would  set  up  a  Wabash  Basin 
Interagency  Water  Resources  Comn^- 
sion.  If  the  more  general  bill  is  enacted 
into  law.  I  hope  to  see  the  Wabash  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  regions  for  which  a 
planning  commission  will  be  established. 
Its  Inclusion  is  needed  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes,  and  there  are  now 
indications  that  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture the  need  will  include  that  of  water 

Water  supply  and  planning  for  its  im- 
provement, Mr.  President,  constitute  a 
growing  problem  In  many  areas  of  the 
Nation.  Despite  relatively  abundant 
water  suppUes  In  Indiana,  the  district 
chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
recentiy  declared  that  the  State  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  one  of  those  which  face 
a  shortage  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
I  hope  the  water  resources  plarmlng  bill 
will  become  law  before  the  end  of  this 
Congress,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
set  up  a  Wabash  Basin  commission  such 
as  my  separate  bill  calls  for. 

An  editorial  recentiy  published  in  the 
Pharos-Tribune  and  Logansport  Press, 
of  Logansport,  Ind.,  pointed  up  the  im- 
minence of   water-supply  problems  in 

Indiana.  ^  j.  j.,       ji 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eoi- 

torial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distingiilshed 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
water  resources  plarmlng  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  November,  and  is  now 
on  the  Union  Calendar  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  having  been  reported 
on  September  2.  I  know  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  interested  in  its  pas- 
sage, and  supported  its  enactment,  as 
I  did. 

Indiana,  like  many  other  States,  has  a 
stake  In  such  legislation.  Because  of 
that  concern,  before  the  more  compre- 
hensive Senate  bill  1111  was  reported, 


Water  Shortage  Gradually  Developing 
Logan-land  residents  who  have  shown  little 
concern   while   other   States  have   been  re- 
porting water  shortages  had  better  believe 
that  It  can  happen  here  too. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  district  chief 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  a  talk 
in  a  neighboring  city  last  week  declared  that 
Indiana  Is  on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  water- 
short  State  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Cass,  Miami,  and  Carroll  County  residents 
have  been  interested  In  the  Mlsslsslnewa,  Sa- 
lamonie,  and  Huntington  reservoirs  purely 
from  a  flood-control  standpoint.  The  rav- 
ages of  high  waters  In  the  flood  seasons  have 
been  their  primary  concern.  However,  the 
time  may  come  when  we  will  be  much  more 
thankful  for  the  water  storage  they  provide 
than  for  the  floods  they  prevent. 

We  have  long  taken  our  water  resource  for 
granted.  This  is  especially  true  here  In  Lo- 
gansport because  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  rivers  from  which  we  can  draw  our 
water  supply.  However,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  premium  conunodlty  as  our  popu- 
lation grows  and  the  amount  of  avaUable 
water  remains  the  same.  The  conservation 
of  our  water  supply  thus  grows  in  importance 
each  year. 

BANK  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Fast 
Passage  of  a  Moderate  Law,"  published 
in  the  American  Banker  for  September 
16,  1964,  dealing  with  bank  control  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Past  Passage  or  a  Moderate  Law 
The  rapid  passage  of  the  bank  control  law, 
signed  by  the  President  last  weekend,  brings 
up  a  number  of  points. 
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.  nuiet  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
is  a  clear  need  for  banking  legls- 
be  accomplished  with  consider- 
There  has  been  much  concern 
>ver  the  glacial  progress  of  much 
which  many  bankers  want;   but 
taught  by  this  recent  rapid  run 
Ck>ngres8  is  that  the  degree  of 
particularly  public  awareness 
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outbreak  of  bank  failures  had 
the   Federal    Deposit    Insurance 
into  vlgoroios  action  to  get  a  law 
>revent  more  collapses  in  the  same 
Congress  clearly  agreed  with  the 
copcem,   and  with  those  who  sup- 
FDIC  In  this  effort,  and  answered 
with  fast  afBrmatlve  action. 
backing  legislation,  however,  is  not 
in  the   public  Interest,  or  so 
duite  simply,  most  of  it  does  not 
;ame  kind  of  steam  behind  it  as 
cwnershlp   notification   law.     Most 
ligislation  presently  being  worked 
»mplated  has  to  do  with  ad  Just- 
existing  procedures,   rather   than 
to  a  need  urgently  and  clearly 
'or  the  more  modest  goal  of  ad- 
pending  legislation  calls  for  more 
evaluation,   and   particularly   for 
of  confilctlng  objectives, 
properly  should  take   longer  to 
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Interesting  aspect  of  the  new  law 
does  not  seek  to  prevent  shifts  in 
control  of  banks,  but  only  to  have 
authorities  be  given   notice 
a  change  takes  place.     In  this  re- 
somewhat  milder  than  what  many 
desirable;    but    it    was    the 
of  those  responsible  for  getting  it 
their  purpose  would  be  served 
by  the  milder  version — and  that 
version  had  a  far  better  chance  of 


ho\  'ever, 


tliie 
s  ep 
t> 


the  law  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 

1  »efore  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 

came    a   briisque    reminder 

legislation  cannot  prevent  bank 

Crown  Savings  Bank    of   Newport 

had  to  be  closed,   and   for   the 

in  a  year,  the  FDIC  had  to  take 

of  opening  an  Interim  bank  on 

handle  its  obligations. 

there  had  been  no  recent  change 

ownership,  the  failure  followed  part  of  the 

patt  »rn  of  previous  failures  this  year — 

had  overcommltted  itself  to  bad 

its   own   area.     And   there   is 

t^at  legislation  can  do  about  that 

nor,  in  fact,  would  anyone  main- 

In  a  free  enterprise  economy,  any 

should  try. 

ponsibllity    of     the     Government 

pifaperly  extend  to  protection  of  the 

<  epositors.     But  the  bank  as  a  busl- 

iutlon  should  be  free  to  compete — 

risks  that  that  implies — without 


pr  >pplng. 

requires  good  banking  practice  to 
sound,  efficient  banks.     Laws  can- 
it  poor  performance, 
while  the  FDIC  was  right  in  asking 
ified  when  changes  In  ownership 
It  used  good  Judgment  and  re- 
not  asking  for  too  much  power 
operations.     For  it  would  be  Im- 
or    any   agency  ,to    exercise    such 
ihat  it  would  at  all  times  be  effec- 
,  or  in  keeping  with  the  free-en- 
piiilosophy. 


w  se. 


INTEMTERATE  OUTBURST  BY  SAT- 
X;  RDAY  EVENING  POST 
Mr.  ^  UNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  rec  ills  with  nostalgia  his  boyhood 
days  wh<  n,  as  his  first  business  venture, 
he  used  to  sell  Issues  of  the  Saturday 


Evening  Post  in  his  hometown,  it  has  been 
a  cause  of  real  regret  to  me  to  observe 
the  slow  but  steady  deterioration  of  a 
once  great  and  sturdy  American  journal 
of  information  and  inspiration.  By  slow 
but  observable  degrees,  the  Post  has 
shifted  from  the  firm  ground  of  con- 
servatism and  constitutional  concepts  to 
the  alluring,  but  deceptive,  sands  of  "the 
new  liberalism,"  which  dedicates  itself 
to  the  creation  of  the  superstate  and  to 
an  American  version  of  political  pa- 
ternalism. 

In  its  September  19  issue,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  finally  has  taken  the 
last,  sad  step  toward  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  collectivistic  state.  Whether 
motivated  by  cupidity,  by  conscience,  or 
by  coercion  growing  out  of  its  sad  fi- 
nancial decline,  this  once  proud  and  able 
defender  of  our  private  ownership  econ- 
omy and  our  society  of  free  choice  has 
dipped  its  flag  in  surrender  to  the  po- 
litical forces  today  dominant  in  America 
as  they  combine  the  strength  of  Walter 
Reuther's  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion, the  big  city  political  machine  bosses, 
the  self-seeking  pressure  groups,  and  the 
great  political  power  of  the  White  Hou.se 
and  its  associated  agencies.  Thus  an- 
other once  great  and  honored  defender 
of  freedom  now  lifts  its  voice.  Instead, 
to  hurry  the  day  when  one-party,  top- 
heavy  Government  will  rule  America. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  was  not  until  I  began 
to  receive  from  South  Dakota  letters 
about  this  curious  switch  in  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Post  that  I  found  occasion 
to  read  its  anti-Goldwater  editorial  of 
September  19.  After  all,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  editorial  pronouncements 
of  a  great  magazine  or  newspaper  ac- 
tually represent  only  the  attitudes  and 
opinions  of  a  single  citizen  who  is  utiliz- 
ing the  pages  of  a  large  publication  to 
pass  along  the  viewpoints  of  an  individ- 
ual American.  In  a  nation  of  over  175 
million  people,  such  editorial  observa- 
tions are  not.  therefore,  exactly  earth- 
shaking  in  importance  or  consequence. 
Thus.  I  was  surprised  not  so  much  by 
the  fact  that  the  Post  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  New  Frontiersmen,  the  po- 
litical manipulators  of  the  CIO.  and  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  as  by 
the  shockingly  intemperate  and  undigni- 
fied words  in  which  the  political  blurb 
was  expressed. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  disappointed  and  disen- 
chanted readers  and  subscribers  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  one  just  in 
from  J.  F.  Stahl.  of  South  Dakota.  It 
expresses  the  tenor  and  thought  of  so 
many  letters  I  have  read,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
At  this  important  juncture  of  our  na- 
tional history,  many  Americans  will  re- 
flect seriously  and  long  upon  this  letter's 
contents  and  its  cause. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

September  16.  1964. 

Mr.  Clat  Blahi,  Jr., 

Editor,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Sni:  I  have  Just  read  with  shock  and 
amazement  the  dirty,  unprofessional  editorial 


on  the  forthcoming  election  in  your  SeDtam 
ber   19   issue  entitled   "Why  Lyndon  K* 
son  Must  Be  Elected."  °*" 

Out  of  the  full-page  editorial  you  mv. 
stantlate  the  headline  with  a  mere  six  u^ 
extolling  the  virtues  of  Candidate  Johta™? 
the  balance  is  devoted  to  one  of  the  most  re' 
pulslve  diatribes  which  has  appeared  againrt 
the  leader  of  a  major  political  party  In  what 
Is  purported  to  be  a  respected  America 
Journal  In  many  a  year. 

Judging  by  the  degrading  epithets  and  ad- 
Jectives  applied  to  Barry  Goldwateh  and  the 
Republican  Party,  this  editorial  obvlouaW 
was  written  in  the  heat  of  Impassioned  per- 
sonal prejudice— yes.  even  with  deranged 
fanaticism.  It  Is  shallo*,  superficial,  ama- 
teurish and  in  extreme!*  bad  taste. 

Nobody  disputes  yourN||rerogatlve  of  free 
editorial  expression,  but  let's  keep  the  lan- 
guage clean  and  in  keeping  with  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  clientele  the  Post  sup- 
posedly  cherishes  as  its  readership.  Shades 
of  George  Horace  Lorlmer. 

Utterly  falling  to  get  its  point  across,  the 
language  of  this  editorial  Is  repulsive  and 
disgusting  to  any  reader,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal beliefs.  Its  unwarranted  slurring  and  de- 
grading of  millions  of  Republicans  and  other 
untold  millions  who  espouse  the  conservative 
cause  is  bound  to  backfire.  If  your  Intent, 
by  this  editorial  as  written.  Is  to  dissuade 
support  from  Barrt  Goldwater,  it  Is  highly 
probable  it  will  have  a  reverse  effect. 

Also,  I  do  not  hestltate,  as  a  Post  subscriber 
of  over  40  years,  to  tell  you  that  In  recent 
years  I  have  become  Increasingly  disenchant- 
ed with  the  magazine.  I  was  a  grade  school 
Post  salesman  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury when  the  great  editor,  George  Lorlmer, 
was  at  the  helm,  and  the  Poet  enjoyed  wide- 
spread national  respect  and  prestige.  But  in 
recent  year,  particularly  since  retirement  of 
Ben  Hlbbs,  to  me  the  Post  hajs  deteriorated 
considerably  In  quality  of  content  and  edl- 
torlal  Infiuence. 

This  September  19  pronouncement  caps  the 
climax,  so  you  may  discontinue  my  subscrip- 
tion forthwith.  I  don't  expect  any  refund 
of  the  unused  subscription.  With  the  dearth 
of  advertising  lineage,  the  money  may  come 
in  handy. 

Yoxirs  truly, 

J.  F.  Stahl. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  FAMED  MOUNT 
RUSHMORE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  significant  ceremonies  were 
held  at  Georgetown  University,  here  in 
Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  plac- 
ing on  the  university  campus  of  a  large 
replica  of  Mount  Rushmore.  After  being 
exhibited  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  replica  will  be  permanently  In- 
stalled at  the  Garden  of  the  Patriots,  in 
Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

In  connection  with  the  ceremonies  at 
Georgetown  University,  Gen.  Bruce  Eas- 
ley  made  a  most  inspiring  and  informa- 
tive address  in  which  he  described  the 
significance  of  the  shrine  of  freedom  on 
Mount  Rushmore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  address  by  Gen.  Bruce 
Easley  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Gen.  Bruce  Easley  at  Geoegi- 

TOWN      UNivERsrrr,     Washington,     D.C, 

September  11,  1964 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Mundt,  Father  Power 
and  honored  guests,  friends,  we  of  Gulf 
American  Land  Corp.  feel  deeply  honored  to 
participate   In   this   ceremony   marking  the 


..ni^eraary  of  your  great  university. 
176th  »f^;"^^eKe  to  exhibit  this  Mount 
iio?e%S:af  the  Garden  Of  the  Pa- 

*^^n  raoe  Coral,  Fla. 
*^^*  Moi^  Rushmore  sculpture  is  a  clas- 
^,t  American  achievement  in  many  ways. 
•"fu^K     probably  the  largest  sculpture 
ev»  carved  by  man  during  the  ages  of  re- 

"'nfs^rfty'^n  concept-testimony  that  in 
»iUca  a  man  can  dream  large  dreams  and 
*^  them  come  to  pass. 
"If  slKials  the  victory  of  man  over  nature. 
J,  who  would  dream  of  taking  a  mountain 
'°  ^^atrix'  The  sculptors  of  renaissance 
«  l^  scoffed  at  Michelangelo  when  he 
'^"I^^n  irreeular  16-foot  block  of  marble  and 
»^L'd°to  sha^  his  immortal  David.  Bor- 
tS^toS  a  m^ountaln  as  his  block-^nd  he 
K  It  an  imperishable  monument. 
Tt  IS  the  creation  of  a  son  of  immigrants— 
^ffKnrlne  of  hardworking  Danish  pio- 
t^«  Thi^.  his  special  skills  and  special 
S  were  not  an  Isolated  produst  of  the 
^w  world,  but  firmly  rooted  In  the  soul  of 

%°ls  a  tribute  to  the  principle  of  contlnu- 
(tv  For  when  Gutzon  Borglum  died  In  1941, 
hu  work  unfinished,  his  son  and  coworker. 
Lincoln,  carried  It  forward  to  triumphant 
completion. 

And  finally.  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of 
four  Kreat  American  heroes-men  who  were 
shape"  and  movers  In  creating  and  preserv- 
ing the  democratic  tradition. 

We  of  Gulf  American  Land  Corp.  are  very 
hanpy  to  loan  this  replica  of  the  Mount 
Bvihmore  sculpture  to  your  great  univer- 
sity in  order  that  It  might  serve  as  an  In- 
BDlratlon  to  your  students  and  faculty.  It 
win  of  course,  eventually  find  a  resting  place 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  gardens,  the  Garden 
of  the  Patriots,  which  pays  tribute  to  the 
great  men  of  our  country  and  the  artists  who 
portrayed  them. 


OFFICE  OP  TUTORING  SERVICES 
Mr      BREWSTER.    Mr.      President, 
these  days  the  newspapers  are  forever 
filled  with  items  showing  the  contrast 
between  our  severe  national  urban  and 
educational  problems  and  the  willingness 
of  many  of  our  citizens  to  sit  by  without 
taking  responsibility,  or  to  criticize  with- 
out providing  viable  solutions.    The  suc- 
cess of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  surprised 
many  of  our  citizens  who  doubted  that 
volunteers  would  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
emergence    throughout    the    Nation    of 
scattered   civic    action    programs    have 
been  welcome  spots  of  brightness  in  this 
picture.    We  are  aware  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunities 
Act,  our  work  to  lift  poverty  from  the 
shoulders  of  our  Nation  has  been  given 
but  a  hand  tool,  which  will  not  work 
without  much  effort  by  all  of  us.    But 
many  doubt  that  this  small  tool  will  make 
a  truly  great  impact  and  will  stem  in 
time  that  rising  tide  of  unrest. 

It  is  with  this  problem  in  mind  that  I 
call  attention  to  a  citizens'  movement 
which  is  spreading  throughout  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area:  a  movement  of  in- 
dividuals who  give  freely  of  their  time 
to  aid  the  education  of  their  young 
neighbors  whose  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited. This  is  a  quiet  movement,  without 
publicity  or  attention:  but  in  the  depth 
of  its  personal  commitment,  it  is  shoul- 
dering some  of  our  greatest  responsibili- 
ties, and  it  may  be  a  beacon  to  other 
cities. 


The  efforts  of  this  tutorial  movement 
for  the  whole  National  Capital  area  are 
now  focused  in  the  Office  of  Tutoring 
Services,  a  central  service  bureau  at  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.    This  was  done  at 
the  decision  of  the  more  than  50  groups 
which,  during  the  past  academic  year, 
sponsored    tutoring    programs.      While 
tutoring  itself  takes  place  in  many  other 
cities  of  our  Nation,  this  spontaneous 
cooperation   between   widely    divergent 
groups — churches,    community    centers, 
school  systems,  political  action  organiza- 
tions, and  others — is  truly  remarkable. 
Indeed,  I  believe  the  Washington  area 
thus  becomes  the  first  in  the  Nation 
specifically  to  support  volunteer  tutoring 
at  an  areawide  level  truly  a  fitting  first 
for  our  Nation's  Capital.   The  volunteers 
are  yoimg  and  old — Government  workers, 
Industry  workers,  housewives,  and  college 
students,  from  the  city  and  from  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs.    They 
are  sometimes  highly  organized,  some- 
times autonomous;  but  they  have  a  com- 
mon aim,  and  they  work  together.    Their 
numbers  are  increasing  daily  through 
their  independent   efforts  and   that  of 
their  new  office. 

We  may  feel  proud  both  of  our  citizens 
and  of  the  way  in  which  our  schools  have 
with  open  arms  greeted  their  help.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  example 
of  the  tutoring  movement  of  the  National 
Capital  area  and  the  Office  of  Tutoring 
Services,  and  urge  them  to  read  the  arti- 
cles on  their  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  12, 
19641 


Tutor  Service  Unit  Backed  by  Council 
The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  yesterday 
approved  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Tutoring  Services  to  act  as  a  nerve  center 
lor  tutoring  activities  In  the  District. 

At  present,  there  are  2,178  volunteer  tutors 
In  51  groups  helping  4,246  underprivileged 
youth,  who  could  not  financially  afford  such 
aid.  In  afterschool  and  inschool  tutoring 
programs.  However,  there  has  been  no  cen- 
tral office  to  coordinate  or  serve  the  needs  of 
these  separate  groups. 

In  recognizing  the  Tutoring  Services  Office 
as  a  central  bureau,  the  council  has  author- 
ized the  Services'  Advisory  Board  to  seek 
grants  and  foundation  funds  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  Givers  Fund. 

The  Tutoring  Services  Office  is  seeking  a 
grant  of  $67,500  for  2  years. 

Among  Its  functions,  the  office  would  un- 
dertake the  recruitment  of  more  tutoring 
volunteers  and  the  formation  of  new  tutor- 
ing groups.  Both  are  sorely  needed.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  the  District  there  are 
over  60,000  youths  in  need  of  remedial  teach- 
ing to  reach  their  grade  level. 

As  an  added  inducement  to  tutors,  the 
offloe  hopes  to  have  funds  to  provide  trans- 
portation which  was  cited  as  a  real  prob- 
lem by  many  groups  relying  on  college  stu- 
dents as  tutors. 

In  addition,  the  Tutoring  Office  would 
sponsor  symposia  smd  lectures  helpful  to 
tutoring  programs,  offer  consultation  and 
advice  to  tutoring  groups,  and  provide  a 
library  of  tutoring  literature. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Afro- 
American,  May  16. 19641 

VOLin*TEER  TUTORS  GrT  A  BlO  PUSH 

Volunteer  tutoring  groups  in  the  District 
got  a  big  boast  this  week. 

They  received  approval  for  what  they  have 
always  needed — a  central  office. 

This  became  reality  Monday  when  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  health  and  welfare 
council  gave  the  advisory  board  of  the  groups 
the  green  light  to  establish  an  office  for  tu- 
toring services. 

The  office  will  be  designed  to  coordinate 
and  fill  the  needs  of  51  groups  which  include 
2 178  volunteer  tutors  who  are  currently 
giving  inschool  and  afterschool  assistance 
to  some  4,246  pupils,  most  of  whom  live  In 
low-economic  areas  and  would  not  receive 
such  aid  If  It  were  not  for  these  groups. 

The  board  of  directors  also  gave  the  tutor- 
ing advisory  board  the  authority  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  program. 

It  Is  now  seeking  $67,500  from  several 
foundations  to  cover  operations  for  a  2-year 

period.  . 

Both  James  Hostetler.  an  attorney  and 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board,  and  John 
H.  Brown  Jr.,  of  the  Urban  League  and  vice 
chairman'  of  the  board,  expressed  optimism 
concerning  funds. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  New  York  and  foundations  had  ex- 
pressed delight  at  the  program  and  Indicated 
that  they  would  support  It. 

The  central  office  will  use  the  funds  to 
provide  comprehensive  Information  on  stu- 
dent needs  and  the  personnel  available  to 
meet  these  needs. 

In  addition  to  this,  It  will  create  a  Ubrary 
of  tutoring  literature,  arrange  training  op- 
portunities for  tutors,  recruit  additional  vol- 
unteers, facUltate  transportation  for  tutors, 
and  provide  evaluation  designs  to  measure 
the  quality  of  the  work  being  done. 

Dr.  David  Iwanmoto.  of  the  research  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Education  Association, 
has  estimated  that  there  are  over  60.000 
pupils  m  the  District  who  need  remedial 
teaching  to  achieve  their  grade  level. 

He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  a  volun- 
teer group  seeking  to  give  these  youths  an 
educational  push. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hostetler  and  Mr.  Brown, 
other  members  of  the  tutoring  advisory  board 
are  Father  John  Haughey,  S.J..  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Georgetown  University;  £ind  Madeline 
Dowllng,  teacher  and  board  member  of  the 
Christ  Child  Settlement  House. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
July  21.  1964] 
ToTORiNG  OrnciAL  Named  To  Direct  Area 
Service 
John  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  for  the  past  2  years  a 
director    of    vocational    services    with    the 
Washington    Urban    League,    has    been    ap- 
pointed director  of  the  new  office  of  tutoring 
services  of   the  area's   Health   and  Welfare 

Council. 

His  appointment  was  announced  yesterday 
by  Council  President  Alvln  J.  Steinberg.  The 
tutoring  office  was  developed  by  groups  work- 
ing with  slum  children  and  will  be  a  clear- 
inghouse for  more  than  60  volunteer  tutor- 
ing groups  In  the  metropolitan  area. 

As  an  official  of  the  Urban  League.  Brown 
headed  the  school  phase  of  the  "Future  for 
Jimmy"  program  and  cooperated  with  school 
administrators  to  set  up  tutoring  centers 
throughout  the  city.  The  "Future  for 
Jimmy"  program  seeks  to  raise  the  aspira- 
tions of  impoverished  children. 

About  6,600  chUdren  are  being  taught  by 
3,500  volunteers  In  tutoring  programs 
throughout  the  area.  It  is  estimated  that 
60,000  children  need  such  help. 

James  S.  Hostetler.  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory board  to  the  new  tutoring  services  of- 
fice, said  he  hopes  It  wlU  expand  tutoring 
efforts  in  the  area. 
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the  New  World  Foundation  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Eliot  Pratt  Foundation  of  New  York, 
but  additional  funds  are  still  needed  and 
are  being  sought  from  foundations  and  other 
soiirces. 

Mr.  Brown  will  be  assisted  in  his  work 
by  the  Tutoring  Services  Advisory  Board 
which  consists  of  representatives  from  a  wide 
variety  of  tutoring  groups.  Mr.  Hostetler, 
advisory  board  chairman,  is  with  the  Rich- 
ardson program  of  the  YWCA:  Father  John 
C.  Haughery,  S.J.,  of  Georgetown  University, 
is  first  vice  chairman;  second  vice  chairman 
is  Dr.  Herman  A.  Meyersburg  of  the  Kengar 
program  in  Maryland:  and  Madeline  O.  Dowl- 
ing.  of  Christ  Child  Settlement  House  is  sec- 
retary. 
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the  Washington  (D.C.)  Afro- 
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present  the  office  is  being  financed  by 
Kugi  ne  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foundation, 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  while  I  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  President's 
Commission,  Senator  Proxmire  very 
kindly  made  reference  at  my  request,  to 
two  private  bills.  S.  2413  and  S.  2414.  for 
the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelll.  that 
were  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1964. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  myself,  and  Sen- 
ators Keating  and  Javits,  who  joined  me 
in  introducing  this  legislation  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1963.  and  I  wanted  to  pay  partic- 
ular tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  who  cosponsored 
this  legislation  and  who  gave  unceasingly 
of  his  time  and  efforts  to  this  bill,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
conducted  hearings  and  took  action  on 
the  bill. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Dodd  and  Sen- 
ator Keating,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  was 
also  a  member  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  very  much  appreciated  the 
attention  and  the  support  which  he  gave 
to  this  bill  and  to  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee as  it  sought  out  the  facts  of 
this  case.  Senator  Kennedy  has  ex- 
pressed his  particular  interest  that  both 
of  these  bills  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  I 
wanted  to  note  his  work  and  his  concern 
over  granting  the  deserved  relief  which 
these  bills  provide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
speech, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  that  the  remarks  that  he 
shall  make  and  the  action  which  shall 
be  taken  be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record  and  not  as  an  in- 
terruption of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  very 
much.  He  is  very  courteous  in  yielding 
to  me.  He  and  I  both  share  the  same 
point  of  view  concerning  the  sad  an- 
nouncement that  I  am  about  to  make, 
which  calls  for  my  taking  the  floor  at 
the  present  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  &  meaaage 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HOT7SE  Resolution  885 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor, 
able  WALTia  Norblad,  a  Representative  fr«n 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provtElons  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communlctte 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Attest: 


Ralph  R.  Roberts. 

Clerk. 
By  John   A.    Roberts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  morning  Mrs.  Morse  and  I  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Representative  Walter  Norblad,  of 
Oregon.  He  died  yesterday  morning  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  We  were  away 
from  all  communications  yesterday  and 
did  not  return  to  Washington  until  very 
late  last  night. 

The  news  this  morning  of  Walter  Nor- 
blad's  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
both  of  us.  As  I  said  this,  morning  In  a 
note  to  his  wife.  Elizabeth.  I  had  no  idea 
that  Walter's  previous  illness  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  carried  with  it  such  serious 
implications.  In  fact,  just  before  he  left 
the  hospital  a  short  time  ago.  I  talked  to 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  told  me  that  he  was  sure  he 
would  be  in  good  condition  to  make  his 
campaign  for  reelection  this  fall. 

Walter  Norblad  has  been  a  good  friend 
of  ours  since  I  started  teaching  law  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  in  1929.    He 
graduated  under  me  In  1932.   After  grad- 
uation, he  expressed  an  interest  in  doing 
a  year's  graduate  work  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  I  was  pleased  to  recommend 
him  to  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  for  a  special  scholarship  which 
would  enable  him  to  take  the  special 
graduate  courses  at  Harvard  for  a  year 
in  which  he  was  particularly  interested. 
His  father,  A.  W.  Norblad,  had  been 
Governor  of  Oregon  and  unquestionably 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  son. 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  through  his  father, 
Walter  developed  a  keen  interest  in  pol- 
itics.   Even  while  he  was  student  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  he 
demonstrated  a  great  Interest  in  goveni- 
ment  and  political  affairs. 

From  1935-39,  he  was  a  member  of  ii»e 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature  where  he  became  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 
young  politicians  of  Oregon. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  a  combat 
Intelligence  officer  with  the  8th  Air  Poret 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  t»  join  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  send- 


fSSmal  District  of  Oregon  from  that    ing  condolences  to  Mrs.  Norblad  and  her 
P*°^  _iii  v,«c  Heath  famiiv  iiDon  the  oasslng  of  her  late  be- 


S^unUl  his  death 

Although  WALTER  NORBLAD  and  I  WOTB 

not  dose  poUtically.  we  always  were  good 
SJrsoMl  friends.  He  was  a  very  sincere 
SJSrvative  In  the  Republican  Party  in 
n^m  but  his  differences  with  my 
HheSl 'poUtical  philosophy  never  pre- 
;S  him  as  a  personal  friend  on  a 
IftodS  number  of  occasions  from  defend- 
^me  against  what  he  considered  to  be 
mffalr  personal  attacks  on  the  part  of 
Some  individual  critic  or  newspaper.  He 
never  allowed  partisan  poUtics  to  inter- 
fere with  a  friendship  or  mar  his  sense 
of  fairness.  ,    ^      ^      , 

Mrs  Morse  and  I  have  lost  not  only  a 
eood  friend,  but  the  Republican  Party  of 
Oregon  and  the  State  of  Oregon  have  lost 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mrs  Morse  joins  me  In  expressing  to 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  son,  Walter, 
and  the  Congressman's  mother,  Mrs.  A. 
W  Norblad.  Sr..  and  his  sister.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Sorrells.  our  deepest  sympathy. 
We  pray  that  they  will  be  comforted  and 
strengthened  in  these  sad  hours  of  loss 
and  bereavement. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  a  resolution 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Walter  Norblad.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  join 
the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  that 
our  colleague  desires  to  join  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  passing  of  Walter  Norblad, 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, is  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  to  the  Nation.  I  have  known  Walter 
Norblad  for  many  years.  I  am  a  former 
resident  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  knew 
Walter's  father  before  him.  I  knew 
Walter  as  he  attended  the  University  of 
Oregon,  as  he  rose  in  politics  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Oregon,  and  finally  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to 
his  son.  and  to  the  members  of  his  family 
and  the  many  friends  he  had  throughout 
the  State.  Mrs.  Jordan  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences in  this  tragic  hour. 


family  upon  the  passing  of  her  late  be- 
loved husband.  Walter  Norblad,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Oregon.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Walter  Norblad 
in  the  House  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  a  highly  thought  of  and  well-re- 
spected Representative  of  the  people.  It 
was  w^ith  deep  sorrow  that  I  heard  on 
the  radio  yesterday  morning  that  this 
outstanding  legislator  had  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self. I  extend  our  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  add  my  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Representative  Norblad.  I  have  known 
him  for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  fine 
Representatives  of  our  sirea,  one  who 
was  responsible  among  others  for  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  which  we  com- 
memorated in  that  area. 

His  passing  leaves  us  sad.  The  coun- 
try has  suffered  a  great  loss.  The  north- 
west area  of  the  country  in  particular  h£is 

suffered  a  great  loss.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  is  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  as  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Representative  Norblad. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1215)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  I  spoke  on  this  issue  for 
some  time.  At  the  termination  of  the 
day,  I  had  not  finished  my  speech.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DOT7GLAS]  obtained  unanimous  consent 
for  me  to  be  recognized  on  Thursday. 
On  Thursday,  I  wanted  to  continue  my 
speech  after  the  morning  hour.  How- 
ever, after  the  morning  hour,  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  quorum.  Again  on 
Friday,  I  wanted  to  continue  my  speech. 
It  was  again  impossible  to  develop  a 
quorum.  The  same  thing  was  true  on 
Saturday. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  continue  my 
speech  at  this  time.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 

[Mr.  Randolph]    has   a  very   excellent 
speech  to  deliver. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmhie]  affords 
me  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  join 
in  the  discussion  of  the  reapportionment 
proposal  which  is  pending  and  which 
has  been  under  much  pertinent  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  It 
has  been  pending  too  long  in  view  of  the 
many  interruptions  and  the  transaction 
of  other  business. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  and  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  speeches  which 
have  been  presented  in  this  forum  by 
several  Senators.  I  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ulihois  [Mr.  Dottglas],  who  sits  at  my 
right,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  who  yields  to  me  at  this 

time. 

I  voted  for  the  Javits-McCarthy- 
Humphrey  compromise  resolution,  for 
more  than  one  reason.  At  least  one  im- 
pelling reason  is  that  I  beUeve  it  is  time 
to  complete  the  business  of  the  current 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  I  reiterate, 
however,  that  I  do  not  want  Congress 
to  conclude  its  work  without  having 
taken  aflftrmative  action  on  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act. 

I  know  that  there  is  certain  other  busi- 
ness that  needs  to  be  completed  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  con- 
ferees may  find  an  area  of  agreement 
so  that  aid  to  the  aged  through  a  health 
care  program  within  the  social  security 
system  may  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Javits-Humphrey- 
McCarthy  substitute,  which  was  defeated 
42  to  40,  was  adequate  to  explain  the 
sense  of  Congress  without  encroaching 
on  the  integrity  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  reapportionment  issue  has  gone  to 
the  very  bedrock  of  our  assimiptions  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  I  hope 
we  shall  move  forward.  I  want  to  have 
the  Record  reveal  my  reasons  for  voting 
as  I  did. 

I  realize  that  not  all  Senators  rise  in 
this  Chamber  to  give  their  reasons. 
That  is  understandable.  But  this  is  an 
issue  which  is  fundamental.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  given  study,  and  a  very 
sincere  measure  of  preparation,  to  the 
remarks  that  I  am  making.  I  had  sev- 
eral reasons  for  voting  for  the  Javits- 
McCarthy-Humphrey  substitute  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  me  to  Indicate  why  I  shall 
vote  for  an  amendment  which  may  come 
before  this  body,  which  amendment  has 
a  slnmar  purpose.  I  am  adamant  in  my 
opposition  to  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  so- 
called  compromise  amendment  which  is 
pending  in  this  body. 

Seldom  within  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  certainly  not  In  recent  years, 
have  Senators  been  called  on  to  delib- 
erate the  fundamental  issue  of  civil 
rights,  as  Senators  have  done  during  this 
session— first  with  regard  to  the  Civil 
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is  allowed  to  be  a  Judge  In  his 

because  his  interest  would  cer- 

hls  Judgment  and,  not  improb- 

cc»r|ipt  his  integrity.    With  equal,  nay, 

reason,  a  body  of  men  are  unfit 

Judges  and  parties  at  the  same 


Yet,  t  Lis  Is  precisely  the  situation  in 
which  t  le  pending  Dlrksen-Mansfleld 
amendm  ;nt  would  place  the  legislatures 


of  the  50  States,  and  Indirectly 


the  Sem  te  of  the  United  States  as  well. 


proposed  constitutional  amend- 


ment  wMch  it  anticipated,  the  Dirksen 
proposal  would  place  the  State  legisla- 
tures in  the  morally  and  politically  In- 
defenslb  e  position  of  voting  on,  and  thus 
perpetua  ting,  the  very  condition  of  mal- 
apportlo  iment  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  dec:  ared  unconstitutional.  As  the 
able  jiulor  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Rii  icoff]  noted,  it  is  hardly  just  or 
equltabli  "to  have  the  rotten  boroughs 
decide  v^hether  they  should  continue  to 
be  rotte  1."  And  there  are  few  If  any 
Memberi  i  of  this  body  who,  by  political 
associations  and  personal  friendships, 
are  not  t  o  some  degree  also  involved  with 
the  apF  Drtionment  problems  of  their 
respectlT  e  States. 

This  1  ,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ele- 
ments o '  greatest  mischief  in  the  pro- 
posed D  rksen-Mansfleld  amendment. 

If  enscted,  it  would  in  the  most  lit- 
eral sene  corrupt  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  th  e  States.  It  would,  in  addition, 
be  one  o  '  the  most  retrograde  steps  that 
the  Confress  of  the  United  States  could 
take. 

The  ph)ponents  of  the  Dlrksen-Mans- 
fleld coiipromlse  to  the  original  Dirk- 
sen amtndment — ^which  was  thrxist  on 
the  Senjite  without  even  the  benefit  of 
committee  hearings — are  Senators  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  They 
are  Sen;  itors  who  have,  on  other  issues, 
maintained  the  utmost  concern  for  or- 
derly le{  Islatlve  procedure,  a  careful  re- 
gard foi  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  a 
sincere  ( commitment  to  harmonious  and 


effective  Federal -State  relationships.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  their  support  for  a  measure 
which  would  violate  each  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  such  fundamental  ways. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  fact  that  the 
originally  proposed  amendment  was  of- 
fered with  a  rather  cavalier  disregard 
for  legislative  procedure.  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session,  without  benefit  of 
hearings  or  committee  action,  it  was  pre- 
sented for  attachment  as  a  totally  inap- 
propriate rider  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Such  actions,  although  rare,  are  not 
without  precedent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  very 
capable  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  his  ex- 
cellent speech.  I  particularly  think  the 
last  point  he  has  made  should  be 
stressed  and  underlined.  As  he  says, 
this  is  an  important  proposal.  As  I  un- 
derstand, he  considers  this  a  civil  right, 
an  Individual  right.  He  has  pointed  out 
how  the  Dirksen  amendment  brings  the 
Supreme  Court  into  serious  jeopardy. 
The  point  he  makes  is  that,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session,  without  benefit 
of  hearings  or  committee  action,  the 
propKJsal  is  presented  on  a  bill  which  is 
not  germane  in  any  way. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  has  had  substantial  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate,  is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary to  propose  in  this  manner  a  matter 
of  this  particular  importance,  which 
goes  to  the  very  root  and  heart  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
the  courts?  Does  not  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  the  procedure  followed  with 
regard  to  this  proposal  prevents  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  from  exercising  the 
full  deliberation  which  this  kind  of  very 
serious  proposal  merits  and  requires? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  concur  completely 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  have  so  stated.  I  appre- 
ciate the  emphasis  which  he  has  placed 
on  this  aspect  of  the  issue.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  pro- 
posal would  short  circuit  the  processes 
of  deliberation — on  a  most  fundamental 
issue — which  this  body  has  established 
to  guard  against  popular  panic  and  hasty 
legislation. 

But  what  disturbs  me  even  more  is  that 
the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment,  most  of  whom  are  among 
the  most  stanch  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  States,  would 
advocate  a  bill  which  would  allow  "any 
party  or  intervenor — or  any  member  of 
the  legislature"  to  block  a  reapportion- 
ment plan  which  may  have  a  wide  con- 
sensus of  support  throughout  a  particu- 
lar State  and  which  may  have  been  de- 
veloped at  great  expense  and  effort  by  the 
State.  Thus,  if  that  amendment  to  H.R. 
11380  were  enacted,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would,  in  effect,  be  giving 
the  green  light  to  any  malcontent  or  lame 
duck  legislator  to  obstruct  any  reappor- 


tionment plan  emanating  frwa  >  cmn* 
decision— regardless  of  the  expenwu 
the  State  or  the  popular  support  inl 
such  a  plan.  "" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point?      ' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  most  sic 
niflcant  pohit.  Is  it  not  true  that  whS 
ever  there  Is  legislative  reapportion! 
ment — it  Is  unfortimate  but  true— at 
least  one  and  usually  several  memben 
of  the  legislature  are  apportioned  out 
of  their  seats  and  their  careers  ended' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  true 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that  In 
State  after  State,  which  has  been  pro- 
ceeding  very  well,  in  terms  of  public 
interest.  In  providing  equitable  appor- 
tionment, all  the  ptdnful,  tough,  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  situation  would  be 
stopped,  and  stopped  cold,  and  would  be 
stopped  cold  for  a  long  time,  if  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  States 
would  be  stultified.  I  ttiink  that  situa- 
tion would  result  not  only  in  one  but  in 
several  cases. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  even 
more  fundamental  manner  in  which  the 
Dirksen  amendment  would  be  prejudicial 
to  sovereignty  and  to  a  healthy  Federal- 
State  relationship.  It  has  become  a  vir- 
tual truism  among  students  and  prac- 
titioners of  government  to  declare  that 
the  States  have  abdicated  many  of  their 
powers,  rather  than  having  had  them 
seized  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  lias,  in  fact,  filled 
the  vacuum  created.  In  many  instances, 
by  the  States  inability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  modern  industrial  society.  This 
failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  States 
has  been  due  to  malapportionment  of  the 
State  legislatures  more  than  to  any  other 
single  factor. 

Consider  but  a  few  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  so-called  Federal  intervention 
today — in  the  fields  of  public  assistance, 
slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  urban 
transit,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  aid 
to  education,  for  example.  These  are 
problems  largely  associated  with  our 
metropolitan  areas.  And  the  Federal 
Government,  in  fulfilling  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  citizen,  has  been 
forced  to  move  into  these  fields  because 
the  rurally  dominated  State  legislatures 
have  too  frequently  been  unresponsive 
to  urban  and  suburban  needs. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  therefore, 
that  the  reapportionment  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Alabama  cases 
and  those  which  preceded  during  the  re- 
cent term  of  the  Court  will  prove  to  be 
among  the  most  significant  contributions 
In  recent  decades  to  the  strengthening 
of  State  governments. 

In  this  respect,  in  particular.  I  would 
disagree  with  the  closing  argument  in 
the  dissent  of  Justice  Harlan,  wherein 
he  declared  that — 

No  thinking  person  can  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  however 
desirable  It  may  be  thought  in  itself,  will 
have  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radlcsl 
alteration  In  the  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  more 
particularly  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
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«„,.ian  then  concludes  tha^-  among  the  most  significant  contrilsutions 
J'"'*'^  ""^^o  has  !S  ^^bearing  impa-  in  recent  decades  to  the  strengthening 
only  one  who^^as^f^^o^  ^^^  jK,  ^j;^.     ^j  gtate  governments. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  been,  set  forth,  that  those 
who  should  be  In  the  forefront  of  vocal 
opposition  to  the  pending  Dirksen-Mans- 


*^^Jth  the  Federal  system  and  its  polit 

t*"°^"J!:^  will  believe  that  that  cost  was 

lc»l  P'^^!r  „,  waB  inevitable.     (Reynolds, 


"^r  KTh^  or  was  inevitable. 

Wha^  ^r  ^fnE^e^on  toSfy?^  ^'  fielTamentoent  should  be  Senators  who 

^ed  Federal  intervention  today.  ^^^^  ^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^      ^j  gp    i, 

ll^t  m  sTuA  cf^arance.  S  SSan  again,  about  States  rights  on  other  sub- 
assistance,  in^         .„„„,.    in  ah-  and  Jects.  ..     ..^__,   „.,, 


^^1.  in  urban  transit    in^a^^^^^^      -'Mr.  PROXMIRE 

^ter  pollution,  and  in  «;^^°^  ^°^^g^°^^     the  Senator  yield? 

tn  rive  some  examples  wnicn  are  cieariy  RANDOLPH     I  yield 


Mr.  President,  will 


happy 


«.t  forth.    Tnese  are  piuuicY^o  .-.^w  PROXMIRE.    This   is   a   happy 

ment  in  fulfUling  its  responslbUities  to 
Se  American  citizen,  has  been  forced  to 
movemto  these  fields  because  the  rurally 
dominated  State  legislatures  have  too 
freauently  been  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  urban  and  suburban  sections 
of  our  country.  , ,     .       .,i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ,    ^    x^, 

Mr  RANDOLPH.    I  yield  again  to  the 
diligent  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    This  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  very  much  overlooked  argu- 
ment   I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  an- 
swered at  all.     The  "States  righters" 
should  be  in  the  front  ranks  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.    The  argument 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  makes  good  sense.    If  we  want 
the  States  to  assume  responsibilities,  we 
should  give  the  people  the  right  to  equal 
representation  in  both  houses  of  their 
legislature  so  that  there  can  be  agree- 
ment between  the  two  houses  and  the 
legislature  can  act,  without  one  body 
blocking  the  other.    The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  pointed  to  a 
series  of  instances  in  a  recent  year  when 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  the  people  of  the   State  of 
Michigan   were   in   favor   of    measures 
which   a   majority    of    State    senators, 
representing  a  minority  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  had  persistently  blocked. 
Iliere  were  not  only  one  or  two  such 
measures,  but  a  series  of  concrete,  spe- 
cific actions. 

If  we  hear  anything  at  all  from  the 
proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
it  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
become  too   big  and  too  domineering. 

This  may  be  true.    But  if  the  States  are 

to  solve  their  own  problems  should  we 

hamstring  them  by  providing  that  one 

house  should  be  apportioned  on  a  basis 

other  than  population. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  so  ably  stressed  this  point  and 

has  done  so  not  in  generalities,  but  by 

pointing  to  specific  areas,  such  as  slum 

clearance,  urban  renewal,  air  and  water 

pollution,  and  education,  in  which  States 

should  assume  those  responsibilities,  but 

where  they  have  not  done  so  because  they 

have  been  paralyzed. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  grateful  for 

the  cogent  comment  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction.  I  repeat,  that 

the  reapportionment  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Alabama  cases  and 

the  cases  which  were  presented  during 

the  recent  term  of  court,  will  prove  to  be 


reflection.  The  Supreme  Court  has  been 
attacked  again  and  agahi  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  moving 
against  the  States.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
would  strengthen  State  governments  and 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  system. 
This  is  a  very  important  observation.  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  this  debate 
that  It  has  been  made;  and  it  has  been 
made  in  a  very  constructive  and  positive 

way. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. In  this  connection.  I  believe  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  closing  argu- 
ment of  Justice  Harlan  in  this  case. 

I  say  this  particularly  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  .  The  declaration 
was  made  that  "no  thinking  person  can 
fail  to  recognize  Uiat  the  aftermath  of 
these  cases,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
thought  in  itself,  will  have  been  achieved 
at  the  cost  of  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
relationship  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government,  more  particularly 
the  Federal  Judiciary." 

Senators  will  recall  that  Justice  Har- 
lan concluded: 

Only  one  who  has  an  overbearing  im- 
patience at  the  Federal  system  and  Its  po- 
litical processes  will  believe  that  that  cost 
was  not  too  high  or  was  Inevitable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Justice   Harlan,   in 
effect,  is  saying,  is  it  not  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  an  overbearing  impatience  with  the 
way  in  which  the  legislatures  were  op- 
erating?   Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  for 
60  years  virtually  no  State  legislature 
would  reapportion  itself?    This  was  not 
a  hasty  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  wHhheld  its  hand 
for   decade   after   decade,   and   finally, 
when  the  evidence  was  clear  that  the 
leglislatures   would   not   reform   them- 
selves, they  moved  in  under  the   14th 
amendment   and   the    requirement    for 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.    Did  not 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  show 
great  restraint  and  patience  with  the 
operations    of    the    State    legislatures 
rather  than  overbearing  impatience? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  very  convincing  on  this  point. 
He  made  it  before  during  this  debate. 
The  time  not  only  has  arrived,  but  it  has 
been  long  overdue. 

Rather  than  having  rushed  in  with 
excessive  haste,  the  Court  showed  justi- 
fiable  restraint.     In  my  view,   Justice 


Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  stepped 
from  the  field  of  law  hito  the  field  of 
political  prophecy.  His  prophecy  is  mis- 
conceived. I  beUeve.  because  his  own 
attention  seems  directed  more  to  the 
form  than  to  the  substance  of  Federal- 
State  relations. 

The  implementation  of  the  recent  ap- 
portionment decisions  wiU,  at  first,  be  a 
somewhat  pahiful  remedy  for  many  of 
the  States.  But  in  the  long-term  view, 
reapportionment  will  Infuse  a  new  vit^- 
ity  in  State  governments,  enabling  the  « 
States,  once  again,  to  assume  the  role  of 
full  partnership. 

This  becomes  readUy  apparent  when 
one  refiects  on  the  current  tendency  of 
municipal  officials  to  bypass  State  gov- 
ernments and  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  solutions  to 
many  of  their  urban  and  suburban 
problems.  Tliis  tendency  is  the  result 
of  the  InabiUty  of  State  governments  to 
cope  with  these  problems  imder  their 
present  systems  of  apportionment. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  joined  in  the  original 
sponsoring  of  the  Federal  Aid  to  Air- 
ports Act.    In  the  drafting  of  that  legis- 
lation, in  which  I  had  a  part,  we  were 
careful  that  there  should  be  a  relation- 
ship directly  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   and   the    munlcipaUtles.    We 
recognized  that  the  need  for  approval  of 
the  local  project  for  an  airport  could  not 
rest  upon  the  State  government,  because 
year  after  year  the  States  could  do  littie 
to  help  support  an  airport  within  a  par- 
ticular city,  within  a  metropolitan  area, 
or  within  a  center  of  population.    So  the 
Federal  funds  went  to  the  cities  on  a 
matchmg    basis.    Many    States   fought 
vigorously  in  Congress  against  that  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Act. 
We  in  Congress  knew  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation by  air  in  the  United  States,  with 
no  reflection  on  the  States  themselv^. 
Frankly,  the  States  were  not  realistic 
and  could  not  grapple  with  the  problems 
of  this  new  form  of  transport,  which  was 
the  operation  of  scheduled  airUnes  serv- 
ing thousands  of  persons  daily  between 
specific  metropolitan  areas.    I  had  not 
anticipated  bringing  this  example  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  valid  point.    In  supporting  the 
authority  of  cities  to  Issue  airport  bonds. 
Justice  Cardozo   reminded  us  in   1928 
that  "Chalcedon  was  called  the  city  oi 
the  blind  because  its  founders  rejected 
the  nobler  site  of  Byzantium  lying  at 
their  feet."    To  paraphrase  Justice  Car- 
dozo in  this  issue,  one  might  say  that  the 
State  legislatures  have   been  blind  to 
ways  of  Increasing  the  authority  and 
effectiveness  of  State  government,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  called  upon 
to  open  their  eyes  and  give  them  sight. 
Mr    DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 
Mr    DOUGLAS.    I  have   flown   into 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  many  times.    The 
airport  there  was  built,  as  I  remember, 
by  leveling  off  the  top  of  a  hill.    Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  beUeve 
that  that  would  have  been  done  at  great 
expense  if  the  Legislature  of  West  Vhr- 
glnia  had  had  the  power  to  determine 
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whether  It  should  be  done  and  had  been 
oompelle  1  to  appropriate  money  for  It? 

Mr.  R  lNDOLPH.  I  believe  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  would  not  have  moved 
forward  with  the  construction  of  the 
Kanawhi  i  County  Airport.  It  lacked  the 
financial  capacity  to  assist  materially. 
The  coei  of  constructing  an  airport  in 
our  caplal  area  Is  high.  It  has  been 
said  tha  more  earth  was  moved  in  the 
construe  ion  of  that  airport,  where 
mountal  is  were  leveled,  than  was  moved 
in  the  co:  istruction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  ex:  «nslve  to  build  an  airport  in 
mountal  loiis  terrain.  So,  as  I  have  done 
on  prior  xxaslons,  I  compliment  the  cit- 
izenry o  Kanawha  County  for  having 
voted  seeral  million  dollars  of  bonded 
indebted  les  and  for  having  accepted  the 
responsil  lllty  to  participate  with  the 
Federal  <  Government  in  such  a  meritori- 
ous pro  ect.  The  State  itself  would 
never  have  been  able  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  IX  >noiiAS.  Yet  that  airport  has 
opened  v  >  the  State  of  West  Virginia  to 
air  trave  and  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  ( nabllng  the  chemical  and  other 
indixstrie  i  to  locate  in  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley.   Is  I  ot  that  true? 

Mr.  R  LNDOIiPH.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  1 1  correct.  The  chemical  indus- 
try in  t  le  Kanawha  Valley  Is  likened 
to  that  o '  the  world  famous  Ruhr  Valley. 
A  huge  <  omplex  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try has  been  located  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley  fcr  some  25  or  30  years.  I  esti- 
mate tha  t  it  directly  employs  some  25.000 
men  and  women  and  creates  many,  many 
indirect  obs.  It  is  an  important  indus- 
try. 

More  han  100,000  passengers  a  year 
have  bee  i  boarding  planes  at  the  Kana- 
wha Covnty  Airport  to  travel  to  other 
sections  ot  the  country,  and  a  compar- 
able niuiber  of  passengers  have  been 
arriving.  I  refer  to  the  scheduled  air- 
line serv  ce,  the  carriers  serving  the  city 
of  CharU  ston,  W.  Va. 

In  my  >pinlon,  reapportionment  would 
give  the  netropolitan  regions  a  stronger 
voice  in  he  councils  of  their  States,  and 
thus  wou  d  strengthen  the  States  in  their 
relations  lip  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  illustrate  this  in  a  more  spe- 
cific way ,  I  refer  to  the  kind  of  problem 
which  alses  in  framing  much  of  the 
leglslatio  i  which  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee 01 1  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am 
a  membe  •.  With  respect  to  air  and  water 
pollution  measures  especially,  we  have 
had  to  e3  ercise  great  care  in  writing  pro- 
visions \'hich  would  prevent  local  and 
mimlcips  1  ofDcials  from  bypassing  State 
agencies  when  seeking  Federal  allot- 
ments 01  assistance.  In  such  instances, 
we  find  t  le  seeming  paradox  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gov  imment  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  Si  ate  government  in  its  relation- 
ship wltli  its  own  political  subdivisions. 
I  feel  cei  tain  that  other  Senators  would 
recount :  Imllar  instances  with  regard  to 
the  work  within  the  jurisdictions  of  their 
own  com  nlttees. 

I  belles  e  such  a  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  Pi  deral  Legislature  would  not  be 
necessary  If  State  legislatures  and  the 
other  at  endes  of  State  governments 
more  act  urately  reflected  the  needs  and 
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interests 
tions.    I 


would  have  less  anxiety  about  the  future 
impact  of  the  Court's  apportionment  de- 
cisions if  he  had  contended  with  the 
problems  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
relationships  that  come  before  Congress 
for  continuing  attention  and,  we  hope, 
for  afiBrmatlve  solutions. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  stated 
that  a  fundamental  civil  right  was  at  is- 
sue in  the  proposed  Dirksen -Mansfield    cent  of  the  adult  citizens  of  t^Unttad 
amendment.   I  would  not  do  justice  to  my    States  voted  in  the  early  elections  to 
own  convictions  on  this  issue  if  I  failed  to    this  Republic.    But  the  history  of  tlS 
recognize  the  question  of  the  right  of    ""*' —  ' —  ' '-  ' 


It  should  be  no  revelation  to  anv  «« 
dent  of  American  history  that  vSl 
founder^includlng  even  such  optHw? 
tic  foimders  as  Jefferson  and  ]ila£an!l 
harbored  a  certain  skepticismrS«Ir 
tag  popular  govenunent.  Nor  is  it  «nr* 
prlstag— ta  view  of  the  many  quaiuuL 
tions  of  property,  sex,  and  con^SH 
of  servitude— that  only  12  or  15  n^ 


of  their  metropolitan  popula- 
)elieve  also  that  Justice  Harlan 


"one-person,  one-vote,"  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjudicate 
this  issue.  Although  I  would  enter  the 
field  of  constitutional  law  with  much 
trepidation,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
me  that  a  person  be  a  constitutional  law- 
yer to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  issue. 

It  is  specifically  set  forth  in  article 
m.  section  2  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides : 

In  all  cases  •  •  •  In  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  orig- 
inal JurlBdlctlon. 

We  imderstand  the  English  language. 
This  section  clearly  accords  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  not  to  the  Congress 
original  jurisdiction  over  apportiomnent 
cases  m  which  a  citizen  files  suit  against 
the  State  in  which  he  is  a  resident. 

Furthermore,  we  have  listened  to  and 
have  read  the  comments  of  Professors 
Rostow  and  Emerson.  I  read  from  the 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  in  which 
they  said: 

The  exception  clause,  and  the  power  to 
establish  lower  Federal  courts,  cannot  be 
used  to  abrogate  all  Judicial  power  to  pro- 
tect any  one  basic  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
construed  that  apportionment  cases  orig- 
inate from  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  logic  of 
the  decision  in  Reynolds  versus  Sims,  et 
al.,  is  clear  and  unassailable  when  the 
Court  declared : 

Diluting  the  weight  of  votes  because  of 
place  of  residence  Impairs  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  under  the  14th  amendment  Just 
as  much  as  invidious  discriminations  based 
upon  factors  such  as  race,  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  347  U.S.  483,  or  economic  status. 
Griffin  v.  Illinois.  351  U.S.  12,  Dov^las  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 372  UJS.  353.  Our  constitutional  sys- 
tem amply  provides  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  by  means  other  than  giving  them 
majority  control  of  State  legislatures.  And 
the  democratic  Ideals  of  equality  and  ma- 
jority rule,  which  have  served  this  Nation 
so  well  in  the  past,  are  hardly  of  any  less 
significance  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

I  am  not  dissuaded  from  my  support 
of  the  decision  of  the  Court  m  this  ta- 
stance  by  the  references  which  have 
been  made  to  the  views  of  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  and  especially  to 
Madison's  doctrine  that  the  "public 
views"  should  be  "refined  and  enlarged 
by  passtag  them  through  the  medium  of 
a  chosen  body  of  citizens." 

This  is,  of  course,  the  essence  of  a 
republican  form  of  government;  but  it 
offers  no  justification,  I  say — nor  did 
Madison  tatend  it  as  such — for  malap- 
portionment of  our  State  legislatures  in 
the  America  of  today. 


Nation  has  been,  ta  large  part,  the  hli. 
tory  of  the  extension  of  the  right— and 
I  call  it  also  the  responsibility  of  guf. 
frage — the  ballot,  a  franchise  of  freel 
dom.  I  believe,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  done  something 
which  should  have  been  done  long  am 
But  it  has  done  it  now.  To  attempt  to 
divert,  to  sidetrack,  or  to  stultify  it,  re- 
flects no  credit  on  the  Senate,  espec'liOly 
considering  the  manner  in  which  thla 
question  is  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlD 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  jrleld' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Joi- 
DAN  of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  great 
statement  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  especially  when  he 
states  that  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  been  to  some  extent  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  the  history  of  progress, 
the  history  of  justice  and  equity.  This 
is  true.  This  has  been  a  tough,  long, 
and  hard  struggle.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote  was  a 
highly  significant  milestone  along  that 
path? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, it  certainly  was  a  milestone.  That 
battle  was  not  an  easy  one  to  wta. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  the  Civil 
War  amendments  which  extended  the 
franchise  to  those  who  had  been  slaves, 
and  the  benefits  which  came  through  the 
1957  and  1964  Civil  Rights  Acts  were  the 
implementation  of  the  right  to  vote. 
Many  of  us  who  were  for  the  1984  civil 
rights  bill  made  the  argument  that  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  in  the 
bill  was  that  It  gave  the  mtaorities— 
which  had  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote — the  right  to  vote,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  to  their  political  progress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  making  his 
point  so  well  that  this  great  Supreme 
Court  decision  Is  ta  the  mainstream  of 
that  same  struggle,  the  struggle  for  po- 
litical justice,  and  the  struggle  for  po- 
litical equality.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  hit  this 
point  so  hard  and  so  eloquently. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsta. 

I  should  like  to  go  further  and  say  that 
with  the  establishment  of  property  qual- 
ifications, the  extension  of  suffrage  dur- 
ing what  we  know  as  the  Jacksonlan  pe- 
riod, the  adoption  of  the  14th,  15th,  and 
19th  amendments,  and  the  progressive 
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i^Ms  ^isii  w^^ 

S'orthrr^^anrb\r<S    -STh^ -argument  of  the  Sen^^^^    '{^ ^^,^2^ .^^^JlV. 

rS^^^bran'^h^  Sup^rters  of  the  ence  not  only  in  West  Virginia,  but  also  '^^l^^^^X't^' <iistrict  ^th  570,000 
Srtoen-Mansfleld  amendment  have  pro-    all  over  the  country .  Illinois  senatorial  dis- 

SS  that  the  Court  has  usurped  the  Would  the  Senator  Permit  me  to  gn^e  P^f  ^'  ^g^^^ing  of  the  cities  of  Cicero. 
SSty  of  the  legislative  branch  and  some  testimony  with  reference  to  my  own  g^^^^^^^^^j'^^Ji,  p^rk  and  Leyden,  and 
Jliat  the  Justices  are  legislattag  and  not    State?  j    ^^^t    to    Proviso  Townships,  is  the  most  under- 

interpreting  the  law.  ^        Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Yes.    i    waiu    tu  ^^^        ^p     du  page  and  Will 

^?^  ardent  is  hardly  a  new  one.   It    hear  the  testtoony.  eontained    ?ouS  have  a  population  of  505,000 

was  exploded  more  than  40  years  ago  by        Mr.     DOUGLAS.    IlUnois     containea    ^""  irately  3  Umes  the  size  of  what 

S^ShoSrly  Justice  Benjamta  N.  Car-  10.100.000  people  accordtag  to  the  cen-  °J^^PP^°,;™he  average  district.  Those 
Si'zotaJhe  lectures  which  he  gave  ta  1921  sus  of  population  in  960  Illinois  h^  a  '^l""^^^^,^'^  ^ountL  directly  to  the 
i  Yale  University.  State  senate  conslsttag  of  58  senators      a^e  ^uou  county.    Lake, 

Mr  DOUGLAS     Were  not  those  lec-    The   average  allotment  of  inhabitants     Ji^„'^/"^  ^°'id  Boone  Co^^^ 
tuScalled  "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial    per  senator  would  therefore  be  approxi-     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  area  tacluded  ta 
DrrtTPss"?  mately  173,000.  +v,o  1 9th  rnneressional  District,  now  have 

^^RANDOLPH.  These  were  the  A  number  of  districts  have  a  much  ^^^^^^^^Q^OoS^pSe  This  is  2M.  ttaies 
Storrs  Lectures  published  under  the  title  greater  population  than  this.  A  num-  °yf  ^^  the  average  district.  That  Is 
of '-TheNature  of  the  Judicial  Process."  ber  of  districts  have  a  much  smaller  pop-  f^g^^'^^^n  district  All  of  these  are 
The  Senator  from  nitaols  is,  as  usual,    ulation  than  this  ^^^  metropolitan   area.    All   of 

cnrrect  in  his  citation.  Let  me  take  the  smaller  ones  nrst.     ^  districts    are    at    the    moment 

Xaktag  of  the  "open  spaces  in  the  There  is  one  district  with  54,000  people.  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^  we  hope  that  can 
law"  and  the  function  of  the  courts  ta  another  with  57.000.  another  with  59  000,  f^^^^'^  "^^  g^t  at  the  moment,  they 
^^L  areas.  Justice  Cardozo  stated  that:     another  v^th  67  000_(^nth^^^^^^^^^^  a  e  stro^y  SbUcan.    What  strikes 

Within  the  confines  of  these  open  spaces     there  is  °J^J  district  with  570  000  pe^p^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^y  ^j  ^ur  Re- 

and  those  of  precedent  and  tradition,  choice     another  With  505.000.  and  anotner  wun  ^.^^  friends— I  do  not  say   aU  of 

moves  with  a  freedom  which  stamps  its  ac-     over  400,000.  ^.e+^M     them— are  saying  this  Is  a  struggle  be- 

tion  as  creative.    The  law  which  Is  the  re-        Let  US  compare  the  smallest  district    them    are  saying  ^ 

suiting  prcduct  is  not  found,  but  made.  The     and    the    largest    district.      Pifty-four     *^^f  ^  "^,^,?,^Vrnt^  rSmKK^ 
JroceJ,  being  legislative,  demands  the  legls-      ^^^^^^^  people  elect  one  State  senator,     not  S°  ^^^^^^^„^^*,^' ^ 
utor'8  wisdom.  ^^^  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  peo-     the  suburban  ^^^^s  anajne  lumciyup 

There  is  in  truth  nothing  revolutionary  or     „"tic^^wtnniv  one  senator    One  per-     lated  rural  areas.    And  we.  who  are  con- 
even  novel  in  this  view  of  the  judicial  func-    P^^fn  thl^mauJst  dLtrict  ^^^^  tending  for  more  equal  representat^n. 

tion.   It  is  the  way  that  courts  have  gone    son  ^^  the  smallest  district  tnerei^^^^^  flghttag  the  battles  of  the  suburban 

about  their   business   for   centuries   in   the     over    10   times  the   effective   voice   of    a     ^re  ngm     g^  ^^^^  ^^ 

S^eiopment  Of  the  common  law.  The  dif-  person  ta  the  largest  district.  The  peo-  ^^^^^^l^^^^^'Zb^^BxesiS.  I  hope  very 
ference  from  age  to  age  is  not  so  much  in     pie  in  the  smallest  district  are  very  nice     battle  Of  tne  uroan  are  bg^ome 

the  recognition  of  the  need  that  law  shall     Jg^pie.     But  should  they  be  given  10    much    ^ hat    these    issuesc^  oe^ 
Sfl-Jn',' .'J.'"nr?o  wLSSr^S    Sm..  'he  weight  or  those  m  another    '^-- -th'aT^'veT^m'SS'upon  the 
^„„«.„co„,o™.  %TraNDOI^H.    They  should  not.  if    P^J^^'JiUT^ASUr^ch  *.! 

Mr.   President,    the    recent   Supreme     i  may  interrupt.  „.!!,wr>^rf    in    admirable    general    terms. 

Court  decision,  the  development  of  Amer-        Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Another  district  has     g^^,^^5.^_^^^  specific  re- 

ican  democracy,  and  the  popular  will  of     a  population  of  505.000.     That  district    ^'}J.V^^°'"7^?'^ener^  and 

American  citizens  today  declare  that  the    consists  of  Du  Page  and  Will  Counties,      nforces    the    general    pnuosopny 
end  to  which  Justice  Cardozo  referred    That  is  a  congressional  district.    There     *°^^^-     .    congratulate  the  Senator  from 
shall  be  equal  representation.    The  issue    are  24  congressmen  and  55  State  senators.    ^^^^^^  "  j  "^    ^e  has  made  an  excel- 
is  solely  and  ultimately  whether  or  not    gut.  the  State  senatorial  district  is  den-     J:^fcontribution  to  the  discussion, 
we  accept  equal  representation  as  one  of    tical  with  the  Federal  congressional  dis-     ^^^^  *^°^^"St>ot  ph      Mr    President,  I 
the  fundamental  goals  of  American  de-    trict.   Therefore,  one  man  in  the  smallest        Mr   ^:^^^^^  Senator  from 

mocracy.  district  would  have  approximately  9  times    ^^f  fJ^^^^,/e^°^^J^el  wobllm  for  West 

This  Senator  subscribes  to  the  view  the  voice  of  an  inhabitant  in  the  sena-  ^^^ois^  So^i^  irwoiSd  not  bJ  my  pS- 
expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he     torial  district  with  505.000.  ^"^^"^^^t^n^here  ?n  Si^ChSn^r  and 

stated  that-  Another    congressional    district   con-    P?!^^J° '^f  i^J^^ce^  SieT^ative 

Equal  representation  Is  so  fundamental  a  gists  of  Lake.  McHenry.  and  Boone  Coun-  ODjeci.  /iJ^J^  ^^  ^  gouse  of  Dele- 
principie  ma  true  republic  that  no  prejudice  ties.  It  contained  398.000  people  ta  1960.  ^f°l^tvStaia  is  not  appreciable. 
can  justify  Its  violation  because  the  preju-  j^  ^as  a  congressional  representative  8*^,^i2^ij.e"Jas  acted  resolutely  to 
dices  themselves  cannot  be  justified.  ^  ^^y  one  State  senatorial  representa-     <->^/,^^i"SfJf„,S,„^^  vital  area 

I  shall    not   break   faith    with    that    tive.    It^ow  has  well  over  400^00  igp-    S^^y^senSi 

principle,  which  has  been  so  eloquently     ulation.    "fj^fJ^^^^l^Xrpo*?^^^^        IpSonment  is  not  the  most  press- 

and  accurately  set  forth.  ff  ^^'^J  t'^lm%Tmt ^^59^^^^  mg  problem  ta  West  Virginia.    But  a 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will    ^ioM  of  54.000.  57  00^0.  ajid  59,000^  ^^eal  principle  Is  tovolved.     That 

the  Senator  yield?  So.  while  we  do  not  have  i^  DJinois    ^^^.i^jg^^hetoer  we  actually  beUeve 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield.  the   ludicrous  example    that   existe    m    g^^  representation  as  not  only  a 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I   congratulate   the     Vermont  where  a  Camlet  with  36  i^ple    ^^^J^^al  but  now-*t  least  In  the 

Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  very     elects  a  member  of  the  State  leg^la^^^^^^^    swreme   Court's    actlon-a   realizable 

scholariy  and  thoughtful  address  which     and  ttie  largest  city  with  a  Papulation    o^^^«^    not  wish  to  see  it  thwarted. 

has  discussed  this  Issue  ta  the  large.    It     of  38,000  also  elects  only  one  member  of    «oaL    ^^  ^  ^^  g^- 

shows  how  the  supreme  Court  dealt  with    the  State  legislature   J*  i«  *^  .^^^J    p,^e  CovSt  ha?  never  said  that  there 

a  long-standtag  abuse  which  the  State    Illinois  does  not  have  the  absurd  condi-    preme  uoun,  u« 
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precise  arithmetical  equality. 

specified  substantial  equality, 

w^uld  idlow  a  certain  percentage 

on  either  side  of  the  aver- 


tolerapce 
age. 

Mr.  HJANDOLPH.     Yes,  flexibUity  is 
built  lnt< )  the  Court's  decisions 

Mr.   rOUOLAS.     That   is   expressly 
stated  ir  the  dedsions  of  the  Court. 


Mr.   HANDOLPH 
correct. 

Mr.  P^XMIRE 
the    Seqator    yield 
leaves? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  P  lOXMIRE 
Senator    has    an    urgent 
which  hp  EQUst  keep.     I 


My   colleague   is 


Mr.  President,  will 
briefly    before    he 

I  yield. 
I  know  that   the 
appointment 
too.  wish  to 


commen  I  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Vi  ■ginia  on  a  brilliant  speech — a 
speech  t  lat  was  not  only  long  and  hard 
on  the  pi  lilosophy  and  principle  involved, 
but  also  jxcellent  in  terms  of  specifics.  I 
thought  the  example  which  the  Senator 
gave  us  rom  his  own  experience  in  the 
Public  V  orks  Committee  was  particular 
helpful  md  useful.  It  showed  clearly 
how  the  allure  of  the  States  to  apportion 
properly  and  be  representative  in  their 
legislatues  interferes  with  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  own  cities  and  their 
own  loca  ities,  necessitating  adjustments 
to  be  ma  le  at  the  Federal  level  which  are 
often  avkward  and  prevent  full  justice 
being  do:  le  to  the  people  within  the  State. 

Also,  IS  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia mtde  emphatically  clear,  inequal- 
ity in  ap  aortionment  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  F  ederal  Government  to  move  into 
situations  that  otherwise  the  States 
might  b<  able  to  handle  for  themselves. 

Mr.  R  ^NDOM'H.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  romWisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  nil  lois,  who  have  been  gracious  and 
generovu  in  their  references  to  my  effort 
here  tod  ly.  I  saiy  to  both  of  them  that 
there  ar  i  times  when  we  feel  an  urge — 
and  I  h  ive  felt  it — to  stand,  to  speak. 
and  to  ierve  in  support  of  a  principle 
which  n»eds  to  be  emphasized.  So  to 
the  exteit  that  I  have  reinforced  and 
supplem<  !nted  that  which  the  Senators 
from  Wi  K;onsin  and  Illinois  have  so  well 
said,  I  kr  ow  that  my  contribution  at  least 
is  a  since  re  one.  I  hope  it  will  add  some- 
thing to  an  affirmative  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  approve,  rather 
than  to  tear  apart,  a  historic  decision, 
in  the  or  ward  sweep  of  American  democ- 
racy, em  mciated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  FkOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tne  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Vindnia  for  his  fine  speech. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  what  purpose 
Is  the  Se  oate  now  tied  up  with  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill? 
Why?  iltrictly  from  the  standpoint  ol 
thoee  wh  o  want  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
What  diiFerence  will  it  make  whether  we 
act  on  i  this  year  or  whether  we  have 
action  p*o  or  con  next  year?  The  fact 
is  that  t  lere  Is  not  one  tingle  State  leg- 
islature vhlch  will  meet  before  January 
1985.  If  we  should  fail  to  act  now,  our 
failure  could  have  no  effect  that  I  can 
understand  on  actions  by  State  legisla- 
tures ne  ct  year.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
the  le«d(  srship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
win  giy<  very  real  consideration  to  the 
possibUli  y  of  ending  this  unfortunate 


stalemate  by  withdrawing  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  pressing  in  1965.  when 
the  decks  will  be  clear  for  action  and  it 
will  be  possible  to  stay  with  the  subject, 
and  when  it  will  be  possible  to  have  Sen- 
ators attend  these  debates  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  more  than  one  quorum 
call  a  day. 

It  is  no  legislative  secret  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Senators  who  favor  a  proposal 
to  obtain  a  quorum.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bility, not  ours.  It  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  are  opposing  a  meas- 
ure. 

During  the  civil  rights  debate  those  of 
us  who  were  for  the  civil  rights  bill  worked 
hard  and  long,  and  made  great  sacrifices 
In  terms  of  not  being  able  to  get  out  to 
our  States  and  make  speeches  around  the 
country,  canceling  commitments  in  order 
to  be  present  in  the  Senate  for  quorum 
calls. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  was 
present  for  more  quorum  calls  than  any 
other  Senator  at  that  time.  Perhaps 
there  were  two  or  three  others  who  did 
as  well  as  he  did.  We  were  then  able  to 
get  a  quorum  in  less  than  20  minutes; 
usually,  15  minutes.  We  were  unable  to 
get  a  single  quorum  on  Thursday:  we 
were  not  able  to  get  a  quorum  on  Friday. 
Today  we  have  been  in  session  since  12 
o'clock  and  nearly  an  hour  was  re- 
quired— 50  minutes — to  get  a  quoriun, 
although  Senators  were  urged  to  return 
to  Washington.  D.C.  As  time  goes  on  it 
is  obvious  that  it  will  be  harder  and  hard- 
er to  maintain  a  quorum.  In  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  it  is  difficult  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  see  how  we  can  be 
criticized  by  our  opposition  and  taunted 
about  not  speaking  to  a  full  Chamber. 
After  all.  if  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure cannot  deliver  Senators  to  the  Cham- 
ber so  that  the  Senate  might  be  held  in 
session,  it  is  not  our  responsibility — at 
least  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment— to  continue  talking.  If  we  do 
talk,  we  are  hopeful  that  our  opposition 
will  see  that  Senators  are  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mt.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  well  over  100  quorum  calls  were  called 
by  the  opponents  of  the  civil  rights 
measure,  and  they  were  live  quorum  calls 
which  were  demanded? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    Live  quorums  were  demanded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  asked  for 
only  one  live  quorum.  Still  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Dirksen  amendment  have 
not  taken  the  hint,  and  have  not  ap- 
peared on  the  floor  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  have  given  only  a  very 
brief  time  in  support  of  their  position, 
although  the  debate  relates  to  a  most 
important  constitutional  Issue.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  question. 
No  record  is  before  the  Senate.  We  have 
no  record  from  the  House,  though  the 
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measure  would  have  most  serious  <y» 
sequences  on  all  50  of  our  State  leBtS" 
tures.  •'5B»i». 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  the  RMn.« 
will  show  that  my  colleague,  the  j^ 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnucsw]^ 
is  chief  sponsor  of  the  amendment  rook^ 
for  less  than  1  hour.  He  did  not  mS 
agam.  Later,  on  the  Democratic  3* 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  m!^' 
field]  ,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend" 
ment.  spoke  for  10  minutes.  Neither  one 
of  them  has  spoken  since.  There  mav 
have  been  one  brief  speech  in  support 
of  the  proposal,  but  there  has  been  vir. 
tually  no  discussion. 

During  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
issue,  those  of  us  who  were  in  favor  of 
civil  rights  felt  an  obligation  to  present 
our  side  of  the  case.  We  felt  that  we 
should  not  depend  upon  pure  muscle 
but  that  we  should  try  to  argue  the  points 
involved. 

The  Record  will  show  that  for  3  weeks 
we  conducted  a  debate  with  Senators 
going  into  every  phase  of  the  dvil  rights 
bill  in  great  detail  so  that  a  case  might 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try. 

Now  the  supporters  of  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment  in  effect  refuse  to 
do  that.  They  have  refused  to  state 
their  case.  They  will  not  come  to  the 
flDor  of  the  Senate.  In  many  cases  they 
have  helped  to  prevent  a  live  quorum 
from  being  obtained.  They  are  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  groups  be- 
hind them,  and  possibly  of  the  organ- 
izations of  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  situation  is 
most  peculiar,  particularly  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  One  might  think  that  time  was 
working  on  their  side.  What  has  hap- 
pened? On  the  move  for  cloture,  I  pre- 
sume the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  would  not  have  filed  a  cloture 
motion  if  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
a  good  prospect  of  getting  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  favor  of  that  motion.  I  am  sure 
that  he  was  confident  that  he  could  get 
it.  Not  only  did  he  feel  that  he  could 
get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  but 
also  after  the  debate  had  gone  on,  after 
the  situation  had  been  explained  and  our 
arguments  had  been  made,  the  cloture 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  two  to  one. 

Furthermore,  even  more  convincing 
was  what  happened  to  the  Tuck  bill. 
The  Tuck  bill  passed  the  House  by  40 
votes.  But  what  a  spectacular  change 
transpired  in  congressional  attitude  after 
that  House  action.  The  bill  came  over 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  offered  as  an 
amendment,  and  was  defeated,  as  I  re- 
call, by  a  vote  of  56  to  21— a  resounding 
and  overwhelming  defeat. 

The  Tuck  bill  embraced  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  Dirksen  amendment.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  opposition  seems  to  be  losing 
ground,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate came  close  to  passing  a  proposal  that 
would  have  in  essence  approved  what 
the  Supreme  Court  did,  one  would  think 
that  Senators  who  desire  to  have  the 
Dirksen   amendment  passed   would  at 
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„^  come  to  the  floor  and  make  their 

•^T^^  ;S  m°id"  by  the  distin- 
^'ed'^nator    from    West   Virginia 
?S?Udolph]  pointed  out  tJiat  the 
^ding  Fathers  had  some  question  and 
\^Te5ervation  about  universal  suf- 
SSe  H?P0inted  out  a  statistic  that  I 
tS  always  been  curious  about.    Some- 
SS,e  Xe  10  or  12,  or  perhaps  15.  per- 
!Snt  of  the  adults,  in  the  early  years  of 
SJltepublic,  actuaUy  voted     Of  course. 
3f  women  were  excluded  from  voting. 
Slves  were  excluded  from  voting.  There 
were  property   qualifications   in   maiiy 
JStes   Presumably,  there  was  greater 
dSty  in  voting,    in  spite  of  all  this 
Si  have  been  trying  to  show,  and  as  I 
Spd  to  demonstate  on  Wednesday  last. 
ouTFounding  Fathers  came  out  over- 
whelmingly and  unanimously  on  the  side 
of  proportional  representation,  on  the 
side  of  population  representation  m  the 
State  legislatures.      ,     ^^    „  . 

The  only  reason  why  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  been  organized  on 
ft  different  basis,  the  only  reason  why  the 
Constitution  provides  for  a  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  is  not  based  on  popu- 
laUon  representation,  is  that  it  was  the 
only  way  we  could  have  had  a  Union. 
Many  of  us  have  argued  that  this  was  a 
Sse  decision.  I  feel  that  it  was,  but  it 
was  not  on  the  basis  of  any  principle. 
It  was  arrived  at  because  it  was  the  only 
way  that  the  States  could  combine  to 

form  a  Union.  _^  ^   ^^         _ 

Hbridge  Gerry   supported   the   com- 
promise in  these  words: 

We  were,  however,  in  a  peculiar  situation. 
We  were  neither  the  same  nation  nor  differ- 
ent nations.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
pursue  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  Ideas 
too  closely.  If  no  compromise  should  take 
place  what  will  be  the  consequence?  A  seces- 
sion he  foresaw  would  take  place;  for  some 
gentlemen  seem  decided  on  It;  two  different 
plans  will  be  proposed,  and  the  result  no 
man  could  foresee.  If  we  do  not  come  to 
some  agreement  among  ourselves  some  for- 
eign sword  will  probably  do  the  work  for  us. 

It  was  clear,  in  the  words  of  Elbridge 
Gerry,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  ac- 
cepting a  great  principle  in  having  the  ' 
Senate  represent  States,  instead  of  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  matter  of  getting  the  kind 
of  unity  necessary  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

George  Mason  agreed  with  him  in  these 
words : 

There  must  be  some  accommodation  on 
this  point,  or  we  shaU  make  little  further 
progress  in  the  work.  Accommodation  was 
the  object  of  the  House  In  the  appointment 
of  the  committee;  and  of  the  committee  in 
the  report  they  had  made.  And  however 
liable  the  report  might  be  to  objections,  he 
thought  it  preferable  to  an  appeal  to  the 
world  by  the  different  sides,  as  had  been 
talked  of  by  some  gentlemen. 

No  one  could  contend  that  the  coun- 
ties or  the  cities  within  States  have  the 
sovereign  power  which  the  States  had, 
and  which  they  were  willing  to  cede  to 
a  Federal  system  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Those  who  argue  that  since 
the  Congress  is  composed  of  one  House 
based  on  something  other  than  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  the  States  should  be, 
constantly  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
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States  had  the  sovereignty,  the  power, 
the  taxing  power,  virtually  all  the  at- 
tributes of  individual  nations,  when  they 
came  together.  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  counties  or  cities  came  to- 
gether to  cede  powers  to  a  State. 

First  the  States  are  created,  and  it 
is  the  States  which  create  the  cities, 
coimties,  or  other  administrative  con- 
veniences through  which  the  States 
operate;  but  there  is  no  basis  for  saying 
that  there  should  be  an  individual 
identity  in  a  county  which  warrants  its 
representation  in  a  State  legislature. 

James  Madison,  father  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  others  were  imwilling,  even 
in  the  face  of  a  need  to  compromise  State 
sovereignty  with  national  unity,  to  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  equal  State  repre- 
sentation. James  Madison  fought  hard 
for  equal  popular  representation  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  even  in  the  Senate. 

[Madison]  expressed  his  apprehensions 
that  If  the  proper  foundation  of  Government 
was  destroyed,  by  substituting  an  equality  In 
place  of  a  proportional  representation,  no 
proper  superstructure  would  be  raised. 


What  Madison  meant  was  that  there 
should  not  be  equal  representation  for 
each  State  because  we  would  destroy  the 
principle  that  one  man  had  one  vote  so 
far  as  the  Federal  Govermnent  is  con- 
cerned. Madison  was  strongly  for  the 
principle  and  believed  deeply  in  it. 

[Madison]  reminded  [the  smaU  States]  of 
the  consequences  of  laying  the  existing  con- 
federation on  improper  principles.  •   •   •  It 
had  been  very  properly  observed  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson [sic]  that  representation  was  an  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  meeting  of  the  people 
themselves  was  rendered  unnecessary;   and 
that  the  representatives  ought  therefore  to 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  votes  which  their 
constituents  If  convened,  would  respectively 
have.    Was  not  this  remark  as  applicable  to 
one  branch  of  the  representation  as  to  the 
other?    But  it  had  been  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would   In  Its  operation   be   partly 
Federal,  partly  National;  that  although  In  the 
latter  respect  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  In  proportion  to  the  people: 
yet  In  the  former  It  ought  to  be  according  to 
■  the   number   of   SUtes.     If   there   was  any 
solidity  In  this  distinction  he  was  ready  to 
abide  by  It,  If  there  was  none  It  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

This  was  Madison's  clear  principle 
that  he  said  in  the  1787  constitutional 
debates  must  be  accepted. 

In  all  cases  where  the  General  Government 
Is  to  act  on  the  people,  let  the  people  be  repre- 
sented and  the  votes  be  proportional.  In  all 
cases  where  the  Government  Is  to  act  on  the 
States  as  such.  In  like  manner  as  Congress 
now  acts  on  them,  let  the  States  be  repre- 
sented and  the  votes  be  equal.  This  was  the 
true  ground  of  compromise  If  there  was  any 
ground  at  all.  But  he  denied  that  there  was 
any  ground.  He  called  for  a  single  instance 
In  which  the  General  Government  was  not  to 
operate  on  the  people  individually. 

This  particular  point  is  philosophical 
but  it  is  vital.  Madison  saw  the  Federal 
Government  as  acting  directly  on  indi- 
viduals, that  therefore  that  they  ought 
to  have  equal  representation;  to  him  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
that  there  should  be  a  compromise  es- 
sential to  get  a  union.  He  agreed  with 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  others  that  the 


States  should  have  equal  popular  repre- 
sentation in  their  own  State  legislatures. 

Madison  pointed  out  that: 

The  practicability  of  making  laws,  wltH 
coercive  sanctions,  for  tlxe  States  as  poUUcal 
bodies,  had  been  exploded  on  all  hands.  •  •  • 
He  enumerated  the  objections  against  an 
equality  of  votes  In  the  second  branch. 

This  was  Madison's  argument  against 
the  kind  of  decision  to  which  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  flnaUy  came  with 
respect  to  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  for  large  and  small  States. 

Madison  listed  his  objections,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  minority  could  negative  the  wlU  of 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

2.  They  could  extort  measures  by  making 
them  a  condition  of  their  assent  to  other 
necessary  measures. 

3.  They  could  obtrude  measure  on  the  ma- 
jority by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  powers  which 
would  be  vested  in  the  Senate. 

4.  The  evU  Instead  of  being  cured  by  time, 
would  Increase  with  every  new  State  that 
should  be  admitted,  as  they  must  aU  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  principle  of  equality. 

5.  The  perpetuity  It  would  give  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  northern  against  the 
southern  scale  was  a  serious  consideration. 

James  Wilson  agreed  with  Madison  (id.  at 
10)  •  "A  vice  In  the  representation,  like  an 
error  in  the  first  concoction,  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  disease,  convulsions,  and  finally 
death  itself.  The  Justice  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation  has  not 
m  argument  at  least  bsen  yet  contradicted." 

What  Wilson  could  point  out  is  that 
despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
serious  and  extended  debate  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  there  was  no  contra- 
diction of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
each  man  should  have  an  equal  vote  To 
this  principle  all  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers agreed. 

James  Madison  ImpUed  clearly  his  view 
that  apportionment  of  State  legislatures  on 
some  basis  other  than  population  was  unfair 
and  that  a  provision  was  necessary  In  the 
new  ConstituUon  to  prevent  the  persons 
who  as  a  result  of  malapportionment  con- 
trolled State  government  from  running  con- 
gressional elections  to  serve  their  own  Inter- 
ests (Id.  at  241)  :  "Besides  the  InequaUty  of 
the  representation  In  the  legislatures  of  par- 
ticular States  would  produce  a  like  inequal- 
ity in  their  representation  In  the  National 
Legislature  as  It  was  presumable  that  the 
counties  having  the  power  In  the  former  case 
would  secure  It  to  themselves  In  the  latter. 


Objections  to  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  treaties  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  Senators  represented  States  rather 
than  an  equal  number  of  people. 

George  Mason  supported  the  proposal  that 
revenue  bills  must  originate  m  House  of 
Representatives  and  cannot  be  modified  in 
Senate  on  the  groimd  that  (H  Parrand  273- 
274)  :  "1.  The  Senate  did  not  represent  the 
people  but  the  States  in  their  political  char- 
acter. It  uas  Improper  therefore  that  It 
should  tax  the  people.  •  •  •  The  House  of 
Lords  does  not  represent  nor  tax  the  people 
because  not  elected  by  the  people.  •  •  • 
the  pursestrlngs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people." 

•  •  •  • 

Much  of  the  opposition  on  September  8  to 
the  proposal  that  treaties  must  be  ratified 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  arose  from  the 
fact  that  a  minority  of  the  people  will  elect 
a  majority  of  the  Senators.  Hugh  WllUam- 
Bon  of  North  Carolina  (H  Parrand  548) :  "re- 
marked  that  treaties  are  to  be  made  in  the 
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branch  of  1 1«  Ooremment  where  tbere  may 
be  ft  mftjorl  y  of  the  Statee  without  a  major- 
ity of  the  F  Bople.  Bight  men  may  be  a  ma- 
jority of  ft  <  uorum.  ajid  should  not  have  the 
power  to  de  dde  the  conditions  of  peace." 

Elbrldge  Terry  similarly  stressed  (Ibid.) : 
"•  •  •  the  danger  of  putting  the  essential 
rights  of  th  >  Union  In  the  hands  of  so  small 
a  number  a  i  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  rep- 
resenting ]  lerhaps,  not  one-flf  th  of  the 
people»" 

I  wish  tc  continue  this  speech,  because 
I  think  it :  s  very  important  to  document 
the  attltuc  e  of  our  FV>undlng  Fathers  in 
establishing  our  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  bi  t  first  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  experience  has  no  doubt  been 
the  expert  jnce  of  other  Senators  also; 
namely,  t  lat  the  main  objection,  the 
prime  question  asked  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Reynolds  8  gainst  Sims  and  to  the  course 
the  Supreiie  Court  has  taken  is,  Why 
cannot  Sta  es  have  the  same  kind  of  rep- 
resentatlor  In  their  legislatures  that  the 
Federal  G<  vemment  has  provided  for  In 
its  two  Hoi  ises  of  Congress? 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
these  debutes  to  document  fully  and 
accurately  and  exactly  why  we  have  a 
UJ3.  Sena«  and  why  the  Founding 
Fathers  f«It  very  strongly  about  one 
fundamental  principle  of  democracy: 
That  each  man  should  have  one  vote. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Founding  i  athers  compromise  that  prin- 
ciple, with  ihe  single  exception  that  they 
felt  they  heul  to  have  a  Federal  Union, 
and  that  t  le  only  way  they  could  get  a 
union  was  to  compromise  and  permit 
each  State  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
Senators. 

I  shall  c<ime  back  to  this  point  a  little 
later,  but  tX  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thiit  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PREfelDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRES  DENT'S  TOUR  OF  PACIFIC 
NOR'  7HWESTERN  STATES 

Mr.  MOI SE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  3rielding  to 
me.  I  doul  t  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  come  back  to  his  subject  today. 
I  have  beei  advised  that  it  Is  contem- 
plated tha  the  Senate  will  recess  or 
adjourn  at  a  reasonable  hour  this  after- 
noon. I  hive  asked  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  t  o  yield  to  me  at  this  time  be- 
cause for  tl  e  next  2  days  I  shall  be  away 
from  the  S  mate  attending  to  a  very  sad 
mission,  namely,  the  funeral  of  my  late 
colleague  ii  the  House  from  Oregon, 
Represents  ive  Walter  Norblad.  Before 
I  leave  Was  ilngton  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  n  further  opposition  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

Before  tiiming  to  that  subject  I  wish 
to  say  that  ast  week  I  had  the  honor  and 
opportunity  of  being  a  member  of  the 
congresslon  il  party  which  traveled  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
British  Coh  mbia.  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Stite  of  Oregon,  the  State  of 
California,  md  the  State  of  Utah,  where 


the  President  delivered  a  series  of 
speeches,  and  in  his  trip  to  British  Co- 
lumbia joined  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  in  putting  the  final  signatures 
to  the  great  United  States -Canadian  Co- 
lumbia River  Treaty.  That  treaty  will 
mean  so  much  to  the  economic  future 
of  the  two  coimtries. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  TMr.  Jordan]  should 
be  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  while  I 
am  commenting  on  that  treaty.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho,  both  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  later  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  Commission 
which  finally  brought  forth  the  treaty, 
did  a  great  deal  toward  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  put 
their  signatures  on  the  necessary  docu- 
ments last  week  in  British  Columbia. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  came  to  my  State  last  Thursday 
morning,  he  addressed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  audiences  that  had  ever  been 
assembled  in  my  State  during  my  many 
years  in  the  Senate.  He  addressed  them 
on  a  public  question  at  a  breakfast  held 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Portland  last 
Thursday  morning.  Present  were  rep- 
resentatives of  public  power  groups  and 
private  power  groups  and  representa- 
tives of  aU  the  other  business,  labor,  pro- 
fessional, and  economic  groups  that  have 
a  vested  stake  in  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  the  power  potential  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

At  that  breakfast  he  made  a  major 
speech  on  conservation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech,  as  read, 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  op  the  President  at  a  Breakfast 
AT  THE  Sheraton  Hotel,  Portland,  Oreo. 

Senator  Morse — when  you  are  traveling 
with  Wayne,  you  are  alway.s  In  for  a  sur- 
prise— I  wish  he  had  made  speeches  that 
short  in  the  Senate — and  I  might  say  that 
good — thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Morse; 
Senator  Nexjberger.  Con^resswoman  Grekn, 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress,  may- 
or. Governor,  friends  In  Portland:  this  is  a 
very  nice  thing  for  you  to  do  so  pnrly  In 
the  morning  on  a  rainy  morning.  I  k^iow  it 
took  a  lot  of  arranging  and  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  very  fine  hospit^''.llty.  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  your  way  of  showing  your  re- 
spect for  the  great  office  I  hold,  and  for  the 
President  of  this  country.  I  would  like  for 
all  the  people  in  the  Northwest  Public  Pow- 
er Association  and  the  N'orthwest  Electric 
Light  and  Power  A.ssociatlon  to  know  that  I 
feel  a  very  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  you 
for  the  time  you  spent,  the  money  you  in- 
vested, the  wonderful  public  event  that  you 
have  helped  to  bring  about. 

This  is  a  rather  discouraging  occasion, 
however.  I  think  of  all  the  effort  It  took  to 
turn  off  a  few  lights  In  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  and  here  you  all  finally  settle 
your  differences  and  you  are  turning  on  mil- 
lions all  over  the  country  every  day. 

In  1844,  a  flery  young  orator  warned,  "Make 
way  for  the  young  American  buffalo  We 
will  give  him  Oregon  for  his  summer  shade 
and  the  region  of  Texas  for  his  winter  pas- 
ture." Well,  it  is  wonderful  to  be  here  In 
Oregon  with  you  this  morning.  But  I  want 
It  distinctly  understood  I  am  not  ready  for 
any  Texas  pasture. 


September  2t 

Yesterday  In  a  few  hours.  I  gwei>t  .««_ 
a  continent  that  It  took  decades  of  dJ^ 
to  conquer.  It  took  brave  men  and  »ta** 
men  to  make  that  crossing.  But  mnrTi 
all.  It  took  men  of  faith— men  of  weatfluv 
In  themselves,  In  their  country,  m  the  futm* 
Of  this  land.  So  today  we  Inhabit  a  M>ntS 
that  is  made  fertUe  by  that  act  of^^ 
Napoleon  truly  said  when  he  sold  Loulaian. 
"This  accession  of  territory  consolldatMtli 
power  of  the  United  States  forever  •• 

But  It  was  not  territory  that  made  u. 
great.  It  was  men.  Our  West  Is  not  inrt 
a  place.  The  West  Is  an  Idea.  The  Blbl« 
says.  "Speak  to  the  earth  and  It  shall  tea<* 
thee."  And  here.  In  the  West,  we  learned 
man's  possibilities  were  as  spacious  as  th* 
sky  that  covered  him.  We  learned  that  frw 
men  could  build  a  civilization  as  majestic 
as  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  that  nour 
Ished  him.  We  learned  that  with  our 
hands  we  could  create  a  life  that  was  worthy 
of  the  land  that  was  ours.  And  that  lesson 
has  Illuminated  the  life  of  all  America- 
East,  West.  North,  and  South. 

This  gathering  this  morning  I  think  u 
further  proof  of  that.  Your  work  is  a  more 
powerful  Instrument  of  freedom  than  a 
thousand  shouted  threats  and  warnings  la 
far-off  countries,  men  will  look  here  and 
learn  again  that  the  path  of  free  men  Is  the 
surest  path  to  progress.  Here.  In  the  North- 
west. America  is  moving  again.  And  all  the 
world  knows  it.  This  Intertle  which  is  the 
result  of  so  many  brains  and  so  much  work, 
and  such  great  efforts.  Is  the  most  exciting 
transmission  system  In  history.  It  will  make 
us  world  leaders  In  direct  current  trans- 
mission. It  will  carry  from  the  Peace  River 
to  the  Mexican  border  enough  power  for  five 
San  Pranclscos.  So  I  come  here  to  tell  you. 
and  to  tell  each  of  you.  that  all  America  is 
proud  of  all  of  you. 

I  am  glad  to  see  this  cooperation  of  private 
power  with  public  power.  The  public  power 
yardstick  Is  essential.  Private  power  will 
always  play  a  substantial  and  vital  role  In 
the  future  of  this  great  land.  This  system 
Is  also  jsroof  of  the  power  of  cooperation  and 
unity.  You  have  proved  that*  If  we  turn 
away  from  division.  If  we  Just  Ignore  dissen- 
sion and  distrust,  there  Is  no  limit  to  our 
achievements.  I  am  going  to  Interpolate  for 
a  moment  here  to  tell  you  of  an  experience 
I  had  as  a  young  man  trying  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  public  and  private 
power  In  my  State. 

We  had  the  great  man  who  happened  to  be 
a  spokesman  for  Electric  Bond  and  Share, 
who  was  president  of  one  of  our  great  power 
companies,  and  he  looked  just  like  a  Method- 
ist deacon.  He  sat  back  and  was  dignified, 
a  very  attractive  man.  a  very  pure  Individual, 
very  cautious  In  what  he  said.  I  negotiated 
with  him  for  3  days  and  I  never  made  a  dent 
In  his  armor.  He  was  looking  after  those 
stockholders  and  he  almost  looked  at  me 
with  what  I  thought  was  contempt.  Finally 
I  got  up  In  my  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
some  Impulsiveness  that  I  am  very  much 
against  these  days,  and  I  said,  "So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  you  can  take  a  runnmg  Jump 
and  go  straight  you  know  where."  The  old 
gent  didn't  ge*  the  slightest  bit  rattled.  He 
just  looked  back  and  smiled  and  said.  "I  am 
sorry  you  feel  that  way.  young  man.  We 
have  to  do  these  things  as  we  see  them.  We 
are  men  of  convictions  and  we  have  to  carry 
out  our  views  and  the  views  of  our  stock- 
holders as  we  think  we  ought  to."  All  of 
my  REA  and  public  power  people  applauded 
me  and  said  It  was  a  great  speech.  I  started 
out  of  the  room  and  they  all  stood.  As  I 
walked  out  the  door.  I  saw  an  old  man  there 
that  was  the  general  counsel  for  the  water 
district.  He  was  an  ex-Senator.  I  said, 
"Senator,  how  did  you  like  my  speech?"  He 
said,  "Come  by  the  office  and  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  It."  I  said,  "Oh.  oh."  So 
I  went  by  and  he  said,  "Your  are  in  public 
life.     You  are  a  young  man  Just  starting  out 
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_-«♦  to  see  you  move  along  and  do 
•^  ^  ^"  he  said,  "the  first  thing  you  have 
•^  ^''t.n  Tto  tell  a  man  to  go  to  hell 
to  ^'^Jlxthm  go  are  two  different  propo- 

•'*"*!:i  "Mr  Carpenter  doesn't  want  to  go. 

^'^.  a  ftee  country  and  he  U  going  to 
""*"  «nd  here  and  he  thinks  It  Is  pretty 
i»y,*^ljf  and  he  doesnt  elect  to  take 
^"^  '^^^c?^  He  said.  "It  took  me  2  months 
y'"^tS  group  together  and  you  bust  It  up 
^  ri^ntM  I  will  have  to  work  now  until 
"^ '.if  St  together  again  and  follow  the 
'A,^  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  'Come  now.  let 
't'^rSiSn^ether'."  Many,  many  times  In 
S^«^te  and  In  the  other  places  of  re- 
^  ^fhUltv  where  I  have  served  I  have 
S^kfnii  baTk  to  that  day  In  that  little 
^cSm  when  I  expressed  my  views  on  the 
^-^pnt  Of  the  power  company.  A  lot  of 
tCi  I  wantil  to%et  up  and  tell  Bob  Taft 
i?.?  I  thought  about  his  viewpoint  and 
-S  he  ought  to  go.  or  Bill  Knowland.  or 
I°Ltt  Dirksen.  or  even  some  of  my  demo- 
^tl^  friends,  from  time  to  time. 

Biit  I  never  could  forget  what  that  old. 
-!«.  general  counsel  said  to  me.  "Tell  them 
Jo>  and  make  them  go  are  two  different 

^^  want  you  to  know,  though,  that  by 
vnur  reasoning  together,  your  cooperating 
Kherlor  the  benefit  of  all.  I  think  that 
iTtrue  conservation.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
Lservatlon  action  that  your  Government 
,,  «jln(f  to  continue  to  provide  the  leader- 
riilD  for  I  grew  up  on  the  land.  The  life 
of  my  parents  depended  entirely  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  soil.  I  devoted  much  of  my 
nubile  life  to  protecting  for  our  chUdren  the 
ireat  legacy  of  our  national  abundance.  So 
I  come  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  not 
iu6t  talked  about  progress  In  this  field.  We 
have  made  progress,  and  we  are  at  the  close 
of  the  greatest  conservation  Congress  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  88th  Congress  has  passed  more  than 
30  Important  conservation  bills.  A  new  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  will  help  the 
States  and  the  cities  set  aside  spots  of  beauty 
for  recreation  and  pleasure.  A  Wilderness 
Act  will  guarantee  all  Americans  the  na- 
tional magnificence  which  has  been  your 
heritage.  Water  research  and  water  plan- 
ning bills  win  speed  the  development  for 
the  soaring  water  needs  of  this  great,  grow- 
ing Nation,  We  established  continental 
America's  first  new  national  park  In  17 
years— 23  new  national  park  areas — fo\u-  new 
national  seashores — and  a  national  rlverway. 
We  began  a  new  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion so  that  our  children  will  have  a  place  to 
hunt  and  to  fish,  and  to  glory  In  nature.  We 
began  the  construction  of  over  200  water  re- 
source projects  with  70  more  scheduled  for 
1965.  We  built  or  we  began  more  than  5.500 
miles  of  transmissions  lines  In  this  great 
land.  Flood  control  funds  were  Increased  by 
more  than  50  percent. 

All  this  we  have  done,  and  more.  And  I 
pledge  you  that  my  administration  Is  going 
to  continue  with  this  progress.  But  we  must 
do  more  than  continue.  Our  problems  are 
changing  every  day  and  we  must  change  to 
meet  them.  Three  changing  forces  are  bring- 
ing a  new  era  to  conservation.  The  first  is 
growing  population.  By  the  year  2000.  more 
than  300  million  Americans  will  need  10 
times  the  power  and  21/2  times  the  water 
that  we  now  consvime.  Increasing  pressures 
will  take  our  resources,  and  increasing  lei- 
sure will  tax  otir  recreation. 

The  second  Is  the  triumph  of  technology. 
The  bright  success  of  science  also  has  had  a 
darker  side  The  waste  products  of  our 
progress,  from  exhaust  ftmies  to  radiation, 
may  be  one  of  the  deadliest  threats  to  the 
destruction  of  nature  that  we  have  ever 
known. 

The  third  force  la  urbanization.  More  of 
our  people  are  crowding  Into  cities  and  cut- 


ting themselves  off  from  nature.  Access  to 
beauty  Is  denied  and  ancient  values  are 
destroyed.  Conservation  must  move  from 
natxue's  wilderness  to  the  manmade  wilder- 
ness of  our  cities.  All  of  this  requires  a  new 
conservation.  We  must  not  only  protect 
from  destruction,  but  we  have  the  job  of 
restoring  what  has  already  been  destroyed — 
not  only  develop  resources,  but  create  new 
ones — not  only  save  the  countryside  but.  yes, 
finally,  salvage  the  cities.  It  Is  not  just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and  devel- 
opment, but  It  is  a  creative  conservation  of 
restoration  and  Innovation.  Its  concern  Is 
not  with  natxure  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Its  object  Is  not  just  man's  welfare, 
but  the  dignity  of  his  spirit. 

Above  all,  we  must  maintain  the  chance 
for  contact  with  beauty.  When  that  chance 
dies,  a  light  dies  In  all  of  us.  Thoreau  said. 
"A  town  Is  saved  not  more  by  the  righteous 
men  In  it  than  by  the  woods — that  surround 
It."  And  Emerson  taught,  "There  Is  no  po- 
lice so  effective  as  a  good  hill  and  wide 
pasture." 

We  are  the  creation  of  our  environment. 
If  it  becomes  filthy  and  sordid,  then  the 
dignity  of  the  spirit  and  the  deepest  of  oiir 
values  Immediately  are  In  danger.  In  the 
development  of  a  new  conservation  I  Intend 
to  press  ahead  on  five  fronts: 

First,  we  seek  to  guarantee  oiu-  children  a 
place  to  walk  and  play  and  commune  with 
nature.  The  demand  on  our  recreational 
facilities  is  doubling  each  decade.  We  must 
act  boldly  or  our  future  will  be  barren.  We 
will  move  vigorously  under  our  recent  laws 
to  acquire  and  to  develop  new  areas  for  recre- 
ation in  this  country — emphasizing  areas  of 
concentrated  population.  And  we  will  be 
ready  to  expand  our  programs  to  meet  the 
developing  needs.  A  national  program  of 
scenic  parkways  and  scenic  rlverways  is  on 
the  horizon.  I  hope,  for  Instance,  to  make 
the  Potomac  a  conservation  model  for  our 
metropolitan  areas.  In  our  cities,  open 
spaces  must  be  reserved  where  possible,  and 
created  where  preservation  comes  to  light. 

Second,  we  must  control  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  technology.  The  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  our  soil,  our  wildlife,  are  all 
being  blighted  by  the  poisons  and  the  chem- 
icals, and  all  the  Inevitable  waste  products 
of  modern  life.  The  skeleton  of  discarded 
cars,  old  junk  cars,  litter  our  countryside — 
and  are  driving  my  wife  mad.  She  thinks 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  getting  de- 
feated is  to  give  her  some  time  to  get  out  and 
do  something  about  cleaning  up  the  country- 
side and  these  old  junk  cars  along  our  beau- 
tiful driveways,  r  Intend  to  work  with  local 
government  and  industry  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  control  and  disposal  of 
technological  and  industrial  waste.  I  will 
work  with  them  to  carry  out  that  kind  of  a 
policy.  Only  In  this  way.  I  think,  can  we 
rescue  the  oldest  of  our  treasures  from  the 
newest  of  our  enemies. 

Third,  we  must  increase  mastery  over  our 
environment  through  the  marvels  of  new 
technology.  This  means  rapidly  increasing 
emphasis  on  comprehensive  river  basin  de- 
velopment. So  we  plan  to  cooperate  at  every 
level  to  develop  the  resoiu-ces  and  to  preserve 
the  values  of  entire  regions  of  this  land.  It 
means  drawing  fresh  water  from  the  oceans. 
Within  a  few  years  economic  desallnleation 
will  be  a  reality  for  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans. It  means  learning  to  understand  the 
weather  and  to  do  something  about  It.  The 
advance  notice  that  we  got  on  Hurricane 
Carla  saved  xos  thousand  of  lives  and  millions 
of  dollars.  It  means  that  use  In  every  field 
of  the  newest  knowledge  to  meet  the  oldest 
needs.  It  means  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  the  genius  of  man  In  order  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  earth. 

Poxirth,  we  must  prevent  urbanization  and 
growth  from  ravaging  the  land.    I  will  sug- 


gest, in  cooperation  with  local  government 
and  private  industry,  policies  for  such  pre- 
vention. Their  goal  will  be  to  insure  that 
suburban  building,  highway  conatruction. 
industrial  spread,  are  conducted  with  rever- 
ence and  with  the  proper  regard  for  the 
values  of  nature. 

Fifth,  we  must  conduct  conservation  on  a 
globsil  scale.  The  Antarctic  Treaty,  weath- 
er, and  fishery  agreements,  the  treaty  with 
Canada  that  we  celebrated  yesterday,  are  all 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  if  Nations  will 
devote  common  effort  to  common  Interest. 

These  are  some  of  the  fronts  of  the  new 
conservation  which  I  will  work  to  carry  for- 
ward. And  I  tell  you  now  that  this  hope 
will  always  be  among  the  closest  to  my 
heart. 

Prom  the  beginning,  we  have  been  a  peo- 
ple of  open  spaces.  We  have  lifted  otir  eyes 
to  the  deserts  and  to  the  mountains,  and 
now  we  are  lifting  them  to  the  stars.  But 
on  this  earth  the  ring  draws  closer  around 
us.  So  let  us  not  leave  o^xr  task  with  the  re- 
proach of  our  children  already  ringing  in 
our  ears.  Far,  far  too  much  is  at  stake. 
There  are  the  resources  on  which  our  future 
rests,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  In  a  thousand  unseen  ways  we  have 
drawn  shape  and  strength  from  the  land. 

Respect  for  man  and  reverence  for  Qod 
have  taken  root  in  our  spacious  soil.  In 
Isolation  from  nature  lies  the  danger  of 
man's  isolation  from  his  fellow  and  from  his 
Creator.  All  my  life  I  have  drawn  sustenance 
from  the  rivers  and  from  the  hills  of  my  na- 
tive State.  I  do  not  see  them  so  often  any 
more  these  days,  and  I  am  lonesome  for  them 
almost  constantly.  But  their  meesage  of 
love  and  challenge  is  written  in  my  spirit.  I 
want  no  less  for  all  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica than  what  I  was  privileged  to  have  as 
a  boy. 

In  the  book  of  Matthew,  it  says  "The  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
the  house,  and  It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock."  The  house  of  America  is 
founded  upon  our  land  and  if  we  keep  that 
whole,  then  the  storm  can  rage,  but  the 
house  will  stand  forever. 

This  morning  you  have  an  unusual  as- 
semblage in  this  room.  I  was  escorted  to 
the  dais  by  a  progressive  young  Republican 
Governor.  I  was  met  by  a  cordial,  hospitable 
mayor.  I  flew  across  the  continent  with  a 
number  of  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  You 
have  an  unusual  quality  of  leadership  in  this 
great  Northwest.  We  celebrated  some  of  the 
fruits  of  that  planning  yesterday  in  Canada, 
fruits  of  the  work  o^  men  like  the  two  great 
Senators  from  Washington,  and  this  wise, 
veteran  legislator  from  Vermont.  George 
Aiken,  who  sits  on  the  front  row  and  does  me 
great  honor  by  coming  to  this  area  of  the  Na- 
tion with  me. 

Oregon.  Washington.  California,  and  Mon- 
tana, all  the  great  West.  Is  here  this  morning, 
not  to  just  talk  about  the  glories  of  the  past, 
but  to  try  to  pull  the  talent  of  this  great 
region  together  to  undertake  an  adventure 
of  tomorrow.  I  first  came  to  Portand  as  a 
youngster  fresh  out  of  uniform  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  to  scrap  the  battleship  Ore- 
gon. I  saw  then  all  of  the  hope  and  the  dar- 
ing, and  the  Idealism,  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
servation that  I  have  observed  reflected  by 
your  spokesmen  in  the  Halls  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  Senate.  We  have 
come  a  long  ways  in  those  20-odd  years,  but 
we  have  not  gone  nearly  far  enough.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  are  looking  to  you  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  that  will  not  just  make 
this  the  best  conservation  Congress  we  have 
ever  had,  but  that  will  help  us  to  bring  our 
dreams  of  a  more  beautiful  America,  a  safer 
America,  a  healthier  America  available  to 
our  children  as  It  has  been  available  to  us. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  wonderful 
hospitality. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  The  speech  was  In  keep- 
ing with  he  conservation  philosophy  of 
the  great  Plnchot  and  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
It  was  In  Keeping  with  the  great  conser- 
vation pnllosophy  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt;  of  Charles  Mc- 


Nary  anc 


Dill,  Geo  ge  Norris,  and  Robert  LaPol- 
lette.  It  xras  In  keeping  with  those  men 
in  public  Ife  who  through  the  years  have 
stood  up  and  opposed  all  the  nefarious, 
selfish  attempts  that  have  been  made 
by  certai]  t  groups  that  put  a  dollar  sign 
always  a  >ove  the  public  interest ;  that 
would  ha  fe  sought  to  turn  the  rivers  of 
this  couitry  and  their  hydroelectric 
power  po  entlal  over  to  their  selfish  in- 
terests, aid  thereby  deny  to  the  people 
the  maxU  Qum  development  of  their  riv- 
ers for  th »  benefit  of  the  pubhc  interest. 
As  I  sa  d  in  Portland  after  the  speech, 
I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
that,  imiortant  as  the  si>eech  is  as  of 


wiU  be  a  speech  of  greater  im- 
t  or  4  years  from  today,  because 
by  that  t  me  I  am  sure  we  will  have  ac- 
compIish<d  an  Implementation  of  many 
of  the  challenges  that  President  Johnson 
in  his  Portland  speech. 
I  am  droud  to  be  associated  with  a 
statesman  who  has  the  vision  and  the 
foresight  President  Johnson  portrayed 
in  his  grt  at  speech  on  conservation  last 
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morning.    He  has  given,  irre- 


spective of  their  partisan  affiliations,  a 
challenge  to  all  Americans  to  carry  for- 
ward wlti  a  basic  tenet  for  which  so 
many  of  us  have  fought  so  hard  for  so 
many  yeirs  In  the  Senate.  We  have  a 
common  >bligation  to  see  to  it  that  we 
perform  Jiu:  obligations  as  trustees  of 
Ood's  gift  of  the  natural  resources  of  this 
rich  land  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  to 
it  that  w ;  leave  those  natural  resources 
in  a  bett(  r  condition  than  that  in  which 
we  fount  them.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  tha  ;  is  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  great  conserva- 
tionists (f  all  time.  It  certainly  was 
demonstrited  last  Thursday  to  be  the 


philosophy    of    our    great 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

Sehate 


resumed  the  consideration 
(H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
''oreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn 
pending  business  before  the 


M  DRSE. 
t  le 


PI  OXMIRE. 


Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  Oregon  jrield? 
}E.    I  yield. 
P^OXMIRE.    In  the  event  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  fin- 
^emarks  and  moves  to  adjourn 
in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
Wlst^onsin,  would  the  Senator  from 
that  time  ask  that  on  Tues- 
the  morning  hour,  the  Senator 
shall  have  the  right  to 
the  speech  which  he  started 
would  like  to  complete,  but 
because  he  wished  to  accom- 
Senator  from  Oregon  and 


Wisconsin 


anl 


he 


yielded  to  him  so  that  he  might  speak? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  a  substantial  state- 
ment to  make  and  will  take  some  time 
today.  Although,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  said,  it  is  plaruaed  to  have  the 
Senate  adjourn  at  a  reasonable  hour,  it 
might  not  be  possible  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  return  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  ought 
to  attend  to  that  matter  right  now.  I 
appreciate  the  special  consideration  that 
has  been  extended  to  me.  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  most 
courteous  in  being  willing  to  suspend  his 
speech  temporarily  while  I  made  mine, 
in  view  of  the  reason  I  have  given  for 
my  absence  from  the  Senate  during  the 
next  2  days.  Therefore,  it  is  only  cour- 
teous that  I  should  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes at  its  next  session,  after  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
senior  Senawr  from  Wisconsin  be  recog- 
nized to  complete  the  speech  that  I  have 
interrupted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  "can 
of  worms"  that  is  before  the  Senate 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  debate  on  the  Javits 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
established  that  there  is  no  area  of 
agreement  on  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  this  field.  The  opponents  of  the 
Javits  substitute  insisted  that  because  it 
had  no  force  of  law,  it  was  useless;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  Javits  amendment 
claimed  that  Congress  had  no  authority 
to  enact  binding  legislation  in  this  field 
and,  hence,  could  do  no  more  than  ex- 
press its  opinion.  The  debate  on  the 
Javits  substitute  revealed  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  parliamentary  body  when  it 
fails  to  use  its  committee  system. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  courts 
have  caused  confusion,  but  we  are  only 
compounding  it  by  our  procedure  in  the 
Senate.  Ask  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  its  printed  hearings  on  bills 
or  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
relating  to  reapportionment.  The  an- 
swer will  be  given  that  there  are  no  hear- 
ings, printed  or  otherwise.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  not  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  subject  at  all. 

That  is  a  travesty  on  the  legislative 
process.  We  are  dealing  with  some  of 
the  basic,  abstract  principles  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  have  no  record 
or  a  single  statement  from  a  single  con- 
stitutional law  authority  in  this  land. 
What  are  we  thinking  of?  I  say  to  the 
American  people:  You  do  not  have  any 
rights  of  freedom  separate  from  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  our  constitutional 
government.  Here  is  a  flouting,  a  denial, 
a  desecration  of  a  basic  principle  of  our 
American  constitutional  system;  name- 
ly, that  there  shall  be  three  coordinate, 
coequal  branches  of  government,  each 
branch  having  Its  supposedly  protective 
rights  within  its  own  domain.  We  have 
a  Congress  in  which  many  Members  are 
engaged  in  a  game  of  playing  that  they 
are  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


September  ti 

It  is  for  the  Supreme  Court,  not  Can 
gress,  to  decide  the  constitutional  rlsSl 
of  the  people.    That  is  undeniable    n 
has   been  undeniable  ever  since  iaoa 
when  the  great  Marshall,  of  Vlrginiabi' 
a  landmark  decision,  handed  down  a  nil 
Ing  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  people  are  determined  by  the 
Supreme   Court  of  the  United  States 
That  is  where  the  Congress  vested  the 
right  giving  the  people  the  check  and 
that  check,  of  course,  is  the  check  of  the 
constitutional  amending  process. 

I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  semantio 
are  used.  As  Senators  know,  I  did  not 
make  myself  too  popular  last  week;  but 
any  time  popularity  and  image  cultiva- 
tion  becomes  my  motivating  principle,  I 
will  get  out  of  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
make  myself  too  popular  by  being  the 
one  so-called  liberal  in  the  Senate  who 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  Javita 
amendment.  Of  course.  I  did  not  go 
along  with  the  Javits  amendment.  I  did 
not  teach  constitutional  law  to  walk  out 
on  my  teaching  merely  because  I  walked 
into  pohtics. 

The  Javits-McCarthy-Humphrey  sub- 
stitute for  the  Dirksen  amendment  that 
was  voted  on  the  other  day  was  an  af- 
front to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  care  what  language  the 
hberals  use  to  rationalize  their  position. 
They  affronted  the  Supreme  Court  when 
they  sought  to  advise  it  on  the  handling 
of  apportionment  cases.  They  affronted 
our  system  of  goverrunent  that  i&  based 
upon  three  coordinate,  coequal  branches 
of  Government.  They  tried  for  the  mo- 
ment— and  I  say  this  respectfully,  but 
I  believe  it  is  true — for  reasons  of  politi- 
cal expediency  to  put  themselves  above 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

How  would  these  flaming  liberals 
really  feel,  if  some  day  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  meet  and  hand  down  a 
"sense  of  the  Court"  opinion  telling  the 
Senate  how  it  should  transact  its  busi- 
ness?   I  can  hear  the  speeches  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
between  now  and  Christmas  to  tell  the 
Senate  what  I  believe  those  speeches  will 
say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  am  ready 
to  stay  until  Christmas.  I  am  willing  to 
stay  in  this  Chamber  until  I  drop  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  affronting  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency making  speech  after  speech 
undermining  the  prestige  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple will  recognize  those  speeches  for  what 
they  are — as  I  am  sure  they  will — and 
will  give  him  the  treatment  in  November 
he  has  coming  to  him. 

The  system  of  three  coordinate,  co- 
equal branches  of  Government  must  be 
preserved,  If  the  American  people  are  to 
remain  free. 

Congress  has  no  constitutional  right, 
legal  or  ethical — and  I  underline  the 
word  "ethical" — to  sit  in  legislative  as- 
sembly and  affront  a  coequal  branch  of 
Government. 

I  have  listened  to  many  cheap  argu- 
ments of  political  expediency  during  my 
20  years  in  the  Senate:  "We  must  go 
home  to  campaign.  I  must  get  to  cam- 
paigning." 

My  answer  Is,  "So  what?' 
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^-«hPr  of  this  body  has  any  right        (At  this  point  Mr.  Proxmire  took  the 
**.  *^r  a  substitute  to  the  Dirksen    chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 
^  "SSnent  tiiat  is  itself  a  rebuke  to  the 
•""'r^^e  Cour^a^  the  Dirksen  amend- 
^''^tTaSSTto  the  supreme  Court- 
Toft^  motivation  of  poUtical  selfish- 


out 
ness 


It  is 


Tf  «  not  important  for  any  Senator  to 

Lme  to  campaign,  so  long  as  his  pri- 
'£Z^t^  to  keep  faith  with  the  oath 
frSok  when  he  was  sworn  in  at  the  be- 
ShSm  of  his  tour  of  duty.  He  has  a 
SSduty  to  stay  and  fight,  so  long  as  it 
Sftv  be  necessary,  to  stop  the  passage  of 
SeDirlcsen  amendment  untU  there  have 
been  committee  hearings. 

Let  me  make  clear,  as  I  have  done  so 
-lany  times,  that  when  I  participate  In  a 
SSuster  in  the  Senate,  I  never  partid- 
nftte  in  one  aimed  at  preventhig  a  vote 
from  ever  occurring  on  a  piece  of  legis- 
Ition  I  am  participating  in  a  filibuster 
«,w  I  am  the  only  liberal  who  admits 
to  participating  in  a  filibuster  at  this 
moment.  Most  of  my  liberal  friends  are 
great  in  the  use  of  semantics.  When 
Uiey  engage  in  educational  debate,  they 
say  they  are  engaged  in  prolonged  de- 
bate when  everyone  knows  what  they 
are  engaging  in.  They  are  engaging  in 
a  filibuster. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  the  question: 
"What  kmd  of  filibuster?"  Not  a  fili- 
buster to  prevent  a  vote  from  ever  oc- 
curring, but  a  filibuster  that  assures  the 
American  people  time  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  accomplish  two  things:  First, 
committee  hearings;  and  second,  a  com- 
mittee report.  Committee  hearings  are 
vital  to  the  legislative  process.  Those 
hearings  and  the  committee  report  can 
be  used  by  the  courts,  and  ultimately  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  legislative  intent  at  the 
time  it  was  passed. 

But  they  are  much  more  important  to 
us  here  In  the  Senate  for  our  own  guid- 
ance. 

I  participate  in  that  kind  of  filibuster. 
That  Is  why  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
participate  In  a  filibuster  on  this  ques- 
tion until  Christmas  or  longer,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  many  injus- 
tices of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  to  be 
used  as  a  shackle  upon  the  freedom  of 
free  men  in  this  country. 

I  participate  in  filibusters,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  participate  in  a  filibuster  on  this 
question,  including  a  fiUbuster  against 
any  substitute. 

I  serve  notice  that  I  am  fed  up  with 
substitutes  such  as  the  Javits-McCar- 
thy-Hiunphrey  substitute  of  the  other 
day,  which  is  only  a  little  less  objection- 
able than  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Any  substitute  which  affronts  the  Su- 
preme Court,  any  substitute  that  seeks 
to  win  approval  of  Congress  for  what 
amounts  to  a  reprimand  of  the  Court, 
any  gratuitous  comment  directed  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  about  any  class  of 
cases,  I  shall  filibuster. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
liberals  join  me  in  that  cause. 

I  am  in  good  voice.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Senate  would  not  act 
while  I  was  away  attending  the  funeral 
of  a  colleague.  I  shall  be  back  on 
Thursday. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
against  substitutes.  I  have  attended 
the  meetings  and  they  have  yet  to  put 
together  a  chain  of  words  which  do  not 
amount  in  meaning  and  in  fact  to  a  re- 
buke of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  say  it 
is  justified  because  Senators  wish  to  go 
home.  It  is  justified  because  Senators 
wish  to  get  out  of  Washington.  It  can- 
not be  justifled.  The  only  issue  we  can 
justify  is  a  vote  to  lay  on  the  table  until 
we  can  have  hearings. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  fili- 
buster against  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
I  am  going  to  filibuster  against  substi- 
tutes to  the  Dirksen  amendment,  until 
we  can  get  some  hearings  on  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  on  the  substitute. 

I  have  listened  to  the  liberals  saying, 
"Oh,  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  the 
Dirksen  amendment."  I  did  not  hear 
them  even  whisper  that  there  had  been 
no  hearings  on  their  substitute. 

Let  me  say  to  my  Uberal  friends  that 
it  is  just  as  wrong  to  go  to  a  vote  on  a 
substitute  as  to  go  to  a  vote  on  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment.  It  is  bad,  rotten,  legis- 
lative policy.  It  does  not  protect  the 
American  people.  So,  let  us  stop  all  this 
shadowboxing,  all  this  subterfuge,  all 
this  legislative  hypocrisy.  I  am  speaking 
only  my  opinion  and  charging  no  one 
with  it;  I  merely  give  an  interpretation. 
Let  us  be  determined  to  protect  this 
basic  right  of  the  American  people  to 
have  hearings  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  filibuster 
against  it  because  it  is  a  rider  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  I  have  listened  to  these 
magnificent  speeches  about  how  bad  that 
policy  is.  But  a  substitute  is  a  rider,  too. 
It  is  Just  as  bswi  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  legislative  process.  We  carmot 
justify  legislation  on  a  major  subject 
matter  by  way  of  a  rider  on  another  ma- 
jor subject  matter,  when  the  two  are 
nongermane  to  each  other.  That  pol- 
lutes the  legislative  stream  of  the  Senate. 
It  makes  it  stink.  It  is  a  stinking  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  dan  we  not  as  liberals 
stand  together  for  once  in  support  of 
purity  in  the  legislative  process?  Do  not 
tell  me  again,  "Oh,  but  you  must  com- 
promise, Wayne."  Of  course,  we  must 
enter  into  many  compromises.  I  enter 
into  compromises,  but  never  knowingly 
compromise  what  I  consider  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  This  is  a  basic  principle 
in  the  legislative  process.  I  shall  not  buy 
that  expediency.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  solemn  trust  and 
obligation  to  stand  up  against  legislating 
by  way  of  a  rider  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
And,  I  am  against  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  have  been  asked,  "What  are  you 
objecting  so  strenuously  for?  You  are 
against  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This  will 
help  you."  I  would  not  use  those  tactics 
to  defeat  a  bill  that  I  was  against.  If  a 
bill  cannot  be  defeated  because  of  its  in- 
nate badness,  if  the  bill  be  one  on  which 
there  have  been  hearings  and  a  com- 
mittee report,  I  shall  be  ready  for  a  vote 
after  I  have  said  all  I  wish  to  say  about 
the  bill. 
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So  I  am  not  interested  in  seeing  the 
Dirksen  amendment  used  to  defeat  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

I  shall  fUibuster  in  order  to  give  the 
American  people  time  to  catch  up  with 
Congress.  I  have  seen  the  importance  of 
that  procedure  so  many  times  in  my 
years  In  the  Senate.  This  will  also  give 
the  Senate  time  to  catch  up  with  itself. 
Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  measure  that 
the  old  "steamroller"  in  the  Senate  was 
ready  to  push  through,  with  full  steam 
ahead,  when  25  percent  of  the  Senate 
would  be  the  most  that  really  knew  very 
much  about  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

When  we  have  a  major  bill  such  as 
this  bill,  full  of  all  the  abstracts  that 
this  bill  contains,  involving  so  much  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic, related  so  directly  to  our  basic  free- 
doms, we  must  have  time  for  the  people 
to  catch  up. 

We  have  been  discussing  this  matter 
now  for  30  days.  Did  anyone  really  think 
30  days  ago  that  there  would  be  any- 
where near  the  public  interest  in  this 
subject  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  substantive  merit  that  there  Is  today? 
Thirty  days  ago,  the  editorial  writers 
were  still  uninformed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  the  prescient 
Walter  Lippmarm  misunderstood  the  Is- 
sue and  wrote  an  editorial  implying  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  was  a  forward 
step. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  performed  a  great 
disservice  to  the  American  constitutional 
form  of  government  in  this  coimtry  by 
that  colimui. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  he  has  since 
turned  at  least  halfway  back. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  has  made  some  noise 
in  that  direction.  But  I  am  still  waiting 
for  the  Lippmann  article  in  which  he  rec- 
ognizes his  previous  disservice  and  his 
new  enlightenment  on  the  subject — If  he 
has  been  converted. 

The   American   people   are   thinking 
about   it   now.    The   American   people 
know  the  importance  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  theh:  free- 
doms.   We  have  caused  such  disturb- 
ance In  the  thinking  of  so  many  people 
In  regard  to  the  Issue  we  have  brought 
to    their    attention,    concerning    theh* 
rights  under  the  14th  amendment,  that 
we   have    had    rightist    groups,    ultra- 
reactionary  extremist  groups  pour  out 
propaganda  that  the  14th  amendment 
really  is  not  a  legal  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.    Such  non- 
sense.   Where  do  thoee  extremists  pro- 
pose to  repeal  it?    See  what  will  happen 
if  they  try.    Tell  the  American  pewle 
that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  see  what  theh:  reaction  will 
be.    Thank  God,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  believe  hi 
the  implementation  and  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
We  cannot  have  a  free  society  without  It. 
The  difficulty  Is  thsit  with  problems  as 
abstract  as  this,  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency for  some  people  to  take  refuge  In 
a  rationalization  shelter  labeled  "theory." 
They  think  it  is  too  theoretical.    How 
are  we  to  make  the  American  people 
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onderstacd  that  these  theoretical  prln- 
dples  of  i  oveniment  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  fre  xlom  Is  woven?  They  are  the 
warp  am!  the  woof  of  our  liberty.  It 
takes  tlmi  . 

That  Is  ;he  reason  why  the  senior  Sen- 
ator fron  Oregon  Is  giving  his  third 
reason  f o '  opposing  any  quick  vote  on 
this  quest  on,  except  a  vote  to  lay  on  the 
table.  I  )elleve  we  ought  to  keep  this 
great  senlnar  going.  I  look  upon  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  these  days, 
as  far  as  t  le  Dlrksen  amendment  is  con- 
cerned. S£  a  seminar  in  assembly. 

Mr.  DC'UGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat>r  yield? 

Mr.  MGEiSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DC  QOLAS.  Is  it  not  lamentable 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  do  not  take  the  floor  and 
Justify  th(  Ir  position? 

Mr.  MC  RSE.  They  cannot  Justify  it. 
How  can  t  ley  Justify  an  unconstitutional 
amendme  it?  How  can  they  Justify  at- 
tacking t  le  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the 
carrying  <  ut  of  its  duties  within  its  con- 
stltutlona  prerogatives?  They  cannot 
Justify  It.  So,  they  want  to  railroad  it 
through.  The  head  of  steam  has  been 
on.  A  Uw  at  MS,  however,  have  been 
throwing  a  few  barriers  on  the  tracks. 
We  are  n(  t  through. 

I  annov  nee  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stay  he  re  until  Christmas.  It  will  not 
have  any  effect  (m  the  elections  if  we 
stay  here  The  people  In  the  States  of 
Senators  who  oppose  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  will  respect  them  for  stay- 
ing here  and  carrying  out  their  trust. 
The  Pres  dent  of  the  United  States  will 
be  electe<l  overwhelmingly  throughout 
the  country.  The  American  people  are 
becoming  more  frightened  day  by  day  by 
the  Irresi  onsibilltles  of  the  Republican 
candidate. 

aMMBfOKSL  ILB     CHtUBKB     IN     FOSBON     POUCT 
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I  should  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  when  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  incontrovertible  truth,  that 
Castro  ajid  Khrushchev  had  placed  in 
position  in  Cuba  land-to-land  missiles — 
not  land-to-air  missiles,  which  under  in- 
ternational law  Castro  had  to  put  In 
place  as  a  matter  of  national  security  of 
his  own  country — but  land-to-land  mis- 
siles, thereby  jeopardizing  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  President  made  his  de- 
cision in  those  early  hours  of  the  dawn. 
He  served  notice  that  those  missiles 
would  be  dismantled  or  we  would  dis- 
mantle them. 

He  did  bring  about  their  dismantling, 
and  he  did  it  without  resort  to  war  or 
armed  attack  of  any  kind.  He  did  It  with 
a  loss  of  life  limited  to  one  or  two  obser- 
vation pilots. 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Arizona  seeks  to 
discredit  one  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  American  Presidency  in  order  to 
pick  up  a  few  votes.  Ever  since  October 
of  1960,  he  has  indicated  that  his  policy 
toward  Cuba  would  be  one  of  war  and 
near  war.  His  formula  is  not  the  achlev- 
ment  of  U.S.  objectives  through  the 
channels  of  international  law,  as  was 
Jack  Kennedy's  objective,  but  the  pre- 
scription of  violence  and  use  of  force  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  That  is  why 
Jack  Kennedy  is  now  imder  attack  for 
one  of  his  finest  contributions  to  world 
history. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  he  not  make  a 
further  statement  that  If  any  nuclear 
missiles  fell  upon  the  United  States,  they 
would  be  treated  as  missiles  coming  from 
the  Communist  bloc  and  we  would  retal- 
iate with  the  full  force  of  our  nuclear 
power? 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  made  that  perfectly 
clear.  Khrushchev  understood  it  ajid 
Castro  understood  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  any  candidate  in 
the  midst  of  an  election  campaign  to 
try  to  deceive  the  American  people  into 
believing  that  their  Commander  in  Chief 
at  that  critical  hour  was  playing  politics 
with  the  security  of  this  country  estab- 
lishes irresponsibility — and  that  is  the 
kindest  word  I  can  use  within  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  That  is  my  answer  to  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  place  in 
this  campaign  for  the  desecration  of  the 
grave  out  in  Arlington  Cemetery  over 
which  a  perpetual  torch  bums,  continu- 
ing to  send  out  a  light  symbolic  of  the 
lamp  of  world  statesmtuiship  that  Jack 
Kennedy  kindled  and  kept  burning. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Senate  for  play- 
ing politics  either  In  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  government. 

I  am  opposing  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
again  today  because  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment Is  so  alarming  from  the  standpoint 
of  Its  repercussions  and  its  future  impli- 
cations to  our  whole  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government.  If  In  shortsighted- 
ness the  Senate  should  surrender  and  go 
home  after  adopting  either  the  Dirksen 
amendment    or    a    substitute    amend- 
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ment,  that  would  have  exactly  the  aun 
effect  so  far  as  being  a  rebuff  to  the^ 
preme  Court  is  concerned. 

BAD    LBCISLATTVX    PROCKD17U 

I  have  aheady  pointed  out  that  th# 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  nS 
held  public  hearings  on  this  subject 

The  committee  reported,  without  hear 
ings,  S.  3069,  Introduced  by  our  coUettnl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Daxsa] 
But  the  language  of  that  bUl  Is  quite 
different  from  the  language  now  before 
us  in  the  present  Dirksen-Mansfldd 
amendment.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are 
no  hearings  and  no  committee  report  on 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  guidance  to  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  suggesting  alterng- 
tlve  language  to  the  Dirksen  amendment 

We  are  all  sitting  here  spouting  cW 
stone  opinions  about  the  maimer  in 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  been  han- 
dling reapportionment  cases,  and 
whether  Congress  should  do  anything 
about  It,  and  if  so,  what.  To  do  that 
without  the  help  of  so  much  as  an  hour 
of  hearings,  without  the  help  of  any 
opinion  or  position  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment, Is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

It  Is  worse  than  that.  It  Is  an  Insult 
to  the  American  people,  for  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  do 
our  legislative  Job  thoroughly.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  that  we  shall  at 
least  have  a  basis  for  knowing  all  the 
implications  of  any  major  issue  upon 
which  we  are  called  to  vote.  It  would 
be  a  very  interesting  set  of  examination 
papers  that  we  would  get  back  from  the 
Senate,  may  I  say  most  resi)ectfully,  if 
we  submitted  to  the  Senate  about  20 
questions  on  constitutional  law  related 
to  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  including 
constitutional  history. 

The  suggestion  that  the  courts  should 
be  supervised  by  Congress  is  bad  enough 
without  trying  to  accomplish  the  super- 
vision by  means  of  a  Committee  of  tiit 
Whole. 

No  one  who  Is  seeking  to  give  the 
American  people  an  honest  and  unfet- 
tered opportimity  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  changing 
the  court  decisions  should  object  to  that. 
Of  coiu^e,  the  backers  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  have  indicated  that  that  Is 
not  what  they  want.  Oiu:  friend  from 
Illinois  reminds  us  again  and  Eigaln  that 
time,  in  his  opinion,  is  of  the  essence  and 
that  reapportloriment  must  be  st(H7Ped, 
pending  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  ask :  Why  must  it  be  stopped?  Why 
Is  it  not  Just  as  feasible  to  let  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  proceed?  Obviously, 
if  that  administration  of  Justice  is  as 
heinous  as  the  Senator  from  nilnoU 
tells  us  It  is.  then  the  American  pe<«)le 
will  change  the  Constitution  quickly 
enough.  They  can  always  do  that 
They  can  do  it  with  fairly  represented 
legislatures,  as  well  as  with  the  present 
malapportloned  ones.  If  that  Is  what  they 
really  want. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  In  our  con- 
stitutional system  or  in  our  150  years  of 
practice  under  it  that  sanctions  the  sus- 
pension of  Justice,  the  suspension  of  the 
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consUtuUon.     untU     a     constitutional 
JJ^idment  can  be  passed.  _   ,.    . 

Andhowever  it  may  be  phrased,  that 
I.  what  is  sought  to  be  done  here  with 
♦h.  Dlrksen  amendment  and  the  various 
SLtitutes.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
Sir  DKKSEN]  thinks  he  is  directing  the 
iiiirts  to  give  the  States  time;  the  Javits 
Z^osaX  was  designed  to  express  the 
S^  of  congress  that  the  courts 
2hfMjld  take  into  consideration  any  con- 
StuUonal  amendment  that  may  be 
offered  on  the  subject. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  Senators  say 
they  are  willing  to  vote  for  something 
tf  It  is  meaningless.  There  is  no  reason 
to  vote  for  something  meaningless;  and 
nothing  that  Is  enacted  on  the  subject 
wlU  be  meaningless  because  It  will  have 
ereat  Impact  upon  the  American  people 
even  if  it  has  no  impact  upon  the  courts. 

It  simply  is  not  possible  to  Intrude  up- 
on the  function  of  the  courts  and  still  be 
meaningless.  And  If  there  Is  to  be  no  in- 
trusion upon  the  function  of  the  courts, 
then  there  is  no  call  to  pass  anything. 

Both  the  Dirksen  and  Javits  proposals 
have  one  thing  in  conunon;  they  are  in- 
tended to  slow  down  the  courts  in  reap- 
portionment orders.  Why  else  are  they 
offered?  One  is  a  directive,  the  other  a 
request.  But  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  pro- 
pose any  language  on  the  subject  at  all 
if  he  were  not  seeking  to  restrain,  to  slow 
down,  to  caution  the  courts  on  their  ap- 
plication of  the  14th  amendment  to  State 
legislatures.  He  has  advocated  his 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  approach  as  be- 
ing more  effective  with  the  Coiurt  than 
the  Dlrksen  language.  But  at  the  same 
time,  support  for  it  was  sought  among 
lll)erals  on  the  basis  that  It  was  mean- 
ingless and  would  have  no  effect. 

That  Is  the  measure  of  how  confused 
we  are  In  our  deliberation  and  In  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  issue. 

If  one  Is  really  seeking  to  vote  for 
something  meaningless,  one  could  prob- 
ably vote  for  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said,  it  Is  undoubtedly  unconstitu- 
tional and  therefore  null  and  void.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  disregarded  by  the 
courts  just  as  readily  as  a  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolution  would  be  disre- 
garded. 

The  debates  and  votes  taken  so  far  In- 
dicate to  me  that  Senators  do  not  really 
know  whether  they  want  to  do  some- 
thhig  effective  or  not.  A  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolution  is  ineffective  be- 
cause it  is  only  advisory.  But  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  is  ineffective  because 
It  is  unconstitutional.  So  what  is  the 
difference? 

Both  constitute  an  attack  upon  the 
Federal  judiciary.  They  lend  aid  «md 
comfort  to  those  who  seek  high  office  on 
a  platform  of  undermining  the  Federal 
courts.  Moreover,  that  Is  the  Intent  of 
most  of  them.  It  Is  their  design  to  keep 
the  State  legislatures  Intact.  We  have 
no  other  reason  to  be  considering  any 
proposal  on  the  subject  at  all. 

The  argument  between  Senators  with 
that  Intention  Is  how  to  do  It  effectively. 

I  regret  that  so  many  others  who  do 
not  want  to  suspend  the  administration 
of  justice  have  lent  themselves  to  one  or 


the  other  of  these  devices  as  being  the 
lesser  of  the  evils.  I  think  they  are 
wrong  In  their  choice,  for  one  thing.  A 
case  can  be  made  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  less  harmful  than  any- 
thing else  because  It  it  so  patently  un- 
constitutional. 

For  my  part,  I  deny  the  validity  of  the 
objective  of  all  these  proposals.  They 
are  designed  to  perpetuate  an  unsound 
system  of  area  representation  of  the 
State  legislatures,  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment.  They  are  designed  to  per- 
petuate an  illegality  until  it  can  be  made 
legal. 

Why  do  not  the  advocates  of  mal- 
apportionment simply  put  their  efforts 
behind  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
change  the  14th  amendment?  Why  do 
they  not  concentrate  on  educating  the 
American  people  to  get  behind  a  change 
in  the  14th  amendment?  Why  It  is  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  leave  the  issue  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  people? 

What  they  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  suspending 
its  enforcement.  I  shall  always  be  op- 
posed to  that  approach.  There  is  noth- 
ing the  Federal  courts  are  doing  with 
respect  to  the  State  legislatures  that 
carmot  be  overturned  in  the  years  ahead 
if  the  American  people  decide  they  do 
not  like  the  application  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  is  now  written. 

The  Senators  who  are  ardently  back- 
ing the  Dlrksen  amendment  have  made 
repeated  pleas  to  the  effect  that  time  Is 
of  the  essence,  that  Congress  must  act 
now.  But  time  for  them  is  only  of  the 
essence  because  they  know  that  once  the 
people  have  tasted  equal  representation 
in  their  legislatures  they  will  never  go 
back  to  the  old  system.  They  know  that 
Congress  must  act  now,  because  if  it  does 
not,  all  Is  lost  for  malapportloiunent  for- 
ever. They  know  that  over  the  years,  the 
American  people  will  appreciate,  and  not 
oppose  the  Covurt  decisions,  just  as  they 
came  to  appreciate  and  not  oppose  the 
civil  rights  decisions. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  14th  amendment  applies  to  a  situa- 
tion the  people  do  not  want  it  applied  to. 
they  will  change  their  Constitution  in 
time. 

Why  is  that  not  good  enough  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  colleagues? 
If  a  constitutional  amendment  is  ever 
passed,  every  single  State  reapportioned 
under  Court  order  will  be  free  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system.  Why  Is  that  not  good 
enough  for  the  backers  of  these  "Court- 
busting"  propositions? 

It  is  not  good  enough  because  they 
know  it  would  never  happen  that  way. 
I  am  a  veteran  here  in  the  Senate  in 
coimection  with  Court-busting  bills, 
time  and  time  again  In  the  Senate.  In 
the  dying  days  of  a  session,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  steamroller  through 
this  body  various  attacks  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  called  them 
Court-busting  bills.  I  refer  also  to  wire- 
tapping bills. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
three  different  times  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  prevented  the  passing 
of  wiretapping  bUls  In  the  closliig  days 
of  the  session  by  engaging  In  a  filibuster 
In  the  Senate.   On  a  few  occasions  I  had 


some  help.  Each  time  I  said  I  would  be 
perfectiy  willing  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  fix  a  time  to  vote,  or  to  limit 
debate  on  the  wiretapping  bills,  after 
there  had  been  conunlttee  hearings. 

I  knew  what  would  be  shown  in  those 
conunlttee  hearings.  I  knew  what  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  say  about  them  once  they 
got  the  facts  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 
I  am  satisfied  that  once  the  American 
people  know  of  the  attempts  that  pro- 
ponents of  wiretapping  bills  are  engaged 
in  to  invade  their  privacy,  and  that  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  capitalize  on 
them  for  political  purposes,  by  giving  the 
American  people  the  false  impression 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  responsible  for  law  enforcement— even 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  which  has  one  of  the 
highest  crime  rates  in  the  country,  by  the 
way — they  are  going  to  recognize  that 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement  Is  basi- 
cally a  State  and  local  problem.  The 
Federal  Ooveriunent  must  cooperate 
with  the  local  law  agencies,  and  does. 
They  sit  down  with  the  FBI.  with  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  public  officials  In  my 
time,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Come  forward  with  evidence  that  the 
Justice  Department  does  not  cooperate 
with  the  States  when  they  ask  for  help 
in  coimection  with  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment. But  It  again  is  misleading  and 
deceiving  the  American  people  to  create 
in  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign  the 
false  impression  that,  because  we  have 
stopped  the  passage  of  Court-busting 
bUls  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  added  to  the  crime  rate.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  sup- 
ports that  contention.  Police  state 
methods  do  not  have  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  have  efficient  criminal  law 
enforcement. 

SAMX  PEOCEDUSX  TTBED  IN  OTHDt  COUBT-BXnTIKO 

I  Joined  in  preventing  the  passage  of  a 
Court-busting  bill  that  sought  to  take 
away  one  of  the  precious  guarantees  of 
freedom  In  this  country  In  the  field  of 
habeas  corpus  law.  Let  me  say  to  the 
American  people:  "You  would  not  be  a 
free  people  If  you  did  not  have  the  pro- 
tective rights  under  habeas  corpus.  Do 
not  forget  that  your  constitutional 
fathers  carried  on  a  successful  revolt 
against  the  British  Crown  In  part  be- 
cause of  the  tyraimy  of  the  British 
Crown  in  the  field  of  habeas  corpus." 

How  short  are  our  memories? 

I  am  ready  to  do  it  again  this  year,  be- 
cause it  Is  In  the  Incubator;  it  is  in  the 
hopper.  I  have  given  clear  notice  that  I 
shall  fight  It  as  hard  this  year  as  in 
past  years. 

There  is  another  Court-busting  bill, 
or  a  bill  that  has  some  Court-bxuting 
features  in  it,  which  would  repeal  the 
Mallory  rule.  The  Mallory  rule  was  in- 
corporated in  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  declared  that 
when  a  Federal  arresting  officer  puts  his 
hand  on  the  shoulders  of  free  men  and 
women,  he  has  the  legal  obligation  to 
take  the  arrested  man  or  woman  without 
delay  before  a  committing  magistrate 
for  conunltment  or  release. 
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Tet  in  t  lis  political  campaign  we  find 
the  dec^<lve  tactic  being  used  by  the 
Republlcai  candidate  for  President 
which  see  Ls  to  mislead  the  American 
people  into  the  false  belief  that  the 
preservatiin  of  that  precious  right  of 
freedom  a  id  protection  from  false  arrest 
imder  the  Mallory  rule  shall  be  denied 
to  the  Anerican  people.  The  basis  of 
the  false  e  i^unent  is  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rule  has  something  to  do  with 
crime  rate }. 

The  ruli^  exists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mowever.  I  ask  Senators  to  go 
over  to  Be  Itimore,  where  it  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  ta  Ee  a  look  at  the  crime  rate;  or 
to  go  to  P  loenix,  Ariz.,  or  go  to  any  city 
in  this  CO  mtry  where,  under  State  ad- 
ministratl  >n,  not  bound  by  Federal  rules, 
the  Mallory  rule  does  not  exist.  The 
crime  raU  is  as  high  or  higher  than  in 
the  Dl8tri(  t  of  Columbia. 

If  the  I  ollce  have  probable  cause  for 
the  arrest  the  arrested  person  is  bound 
to  be  connmitted.  If  the  police  do  not 
have  probable  cause  for  the  arrest,  the 
accused  would  be  released  forthwith. 

That  is  all  that  the  Supreme  Court 
said.  It  8  a  simple,  elementary  prin- 
ciple in  p  -otecting  the  American  people 
and  the  ( onstitutional  right  to  be  free 
from  false  arrest. 

Only  a  i  bw  years  ago  the  great  Senator 
Carroll,  f  r  )m  Colorado,  who  Is  no  longer 
with  us,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  fc  rllllant  lawyer,  and  fine  consti- 
tutionalist, stood  with  me  on  the  floor 
around  2  ajn.  on  the  last  night  of  the 
session.  "^  Ve  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
as  we  assired  the  Senate  we  would  be 
very  hapiy  to  have  their  company  for 
the  next  several  weeks,  if  necessary,  if 
that  is  w  tat  it  took  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  what  we  considered  to  be  a 
precious  lafeguard  of  liberty,  the  right 
to  be  fre<  of  a  public  third-degree  in- 
quisition ( evice. 

The  Sei  lator  from  Colorado,  as  a  part 
of  our  pe  rliamentary  strategy,  decided 
that  we  0  light  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 
We  were  i  ustained.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  brillia  it  parliamentary  argimient  the 
Senator  fi  om  Colorado  made  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  say  good  naturedly  that  it  was 
to  the  relef  of  many  of  our  opponents 
when  we  were  sustained.  They  knew 
that  the  i  esolution  for  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment coild  then  be  adopted  before 
morning. 

Bdr.  Pnsident,  one  must  expect  to  be 
mlsunders  tood  during  these  fights  on  the 
floor  of  tl  le  Senate.  However,  one  must 
never  let  those  misimderstandlngs  and 
criticisms  divert  one  for  even  a  second. 
I  believe,  as  an  old  teacher  of  criminal 
law  and  c  riminal  procedure,  that  no  sac- 
rifice on  )vur  part  in  the  Senate  by  way 
of  whatever  effort  we  find  necessary  to 
put  out  t  >  stop  that  kind  of  invasion  of 
freedom  js  too  much  for  our  people  to 
ask. 

I  know 
do.    As  a 


what  a  police  department  can 
member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Dlstribt  of  Columbia  and  as  chairman 
of  the  su  (committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  law  enforcement  in  this  city. 
I  shall  c(  ntlnue  to  do  eversrthing  that  I 
can  to  st  engthen  our  police,  but  within 
the  limi  ations  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  ihe  American  people. 


I  shall  never  give  to  any  police  depart- 
ment the  authority  to  arrest  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  to  take  him  down  to  the 
police  department,  and  subject  him  to 
the  inquisition  of  that  department — and 
this  was  possible  prior  to  the  Mallory 
rvUe — for  as  many  hours  as  they  want  to 
put  the  third  degree  on  that  person. 

Those  are  police  state  tactics,  not  the 
tactics  of  a  democracy. 

As  one  who  participated  in  many  crime 
surveys  before  coming  to  this  body,  I  say 
that  it  has  taken  the  dedicated  service  of 
those  many  people  in  this  country  who 
have  brought  forth,  in  the  last  30  years, 
a  series  of  crime  surveys,  to  put  a  check 
on  the  abusive,  arbitrary,  third  degree 
practices  of  one  police  department  after 
another  in  this  country. 

I  shall  never  be  a  party  to  reviving 
those  abuses.  Therefore  I  have  opposed 
that  kind  of  Court-busting  legislation. 

PASSPORT    REGULATIONS 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  landmark 
decision  in  the  field  of  passport  law.  In 
the  State  Department  we  had  a  Passport 
Division  which  was  prosecutor,  jury,  and 
judge,  all  in  one,  and  which  acted  be- 
hind the  black  curtains  of  concealment. 
Those  curtains  hung  as  a  symbol  of  the 
death  of  the  rights  of  free  men  and 
women  behind  those  curtains.  The  State 
Department  had  relegated  unto  itself  the 
dictatorial  function  and  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  a  free  man  or  woman 
could  travel  abroad. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  that  great  de- 
cision made  it  clear  that  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  freedom,  either.  How 
well  I  recall  the  speeches  of  abuse  against 
the  Supreme  Court  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  How  well  I  recall  the  wild 
charges  about  aiding  Communists  and 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Moscow^.  I 
have  always  taken  the  point  of  view  that 
the  best  way  to  whip  a  Communist  in  his 
vicious  lying  propaganda  is  to  get  him 
out  in  the  open.  So  there  were  attempts 
in  the  Senate  to  pass  a  Court-busting  bill 
with  respect  to  passport  legislation.  I 
did  my  best  to  forestall  it  in  the  closing 
hours  of  that  Congress,  and  it  was  not 
passed. 

Thus,  far,  such  bills  have  been  beaten. 
But  the  attempt  will  be  revived.  Extreme 
rightists  in  this  country  will  attempt 
again,  from  time  to  time,  periodically,  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  their  super- 
patriotism.  But  if  they  are  allowed  to 
get  by  with  it,  they  will  extinguish  one 
great  constitutional  guarantee  after 
another,  and  set  up  their  own  police 
state. 

I  could  continue  indefinitely.  I  was 
counting  up  the  cases  the  other  night.  I 
think  there  have  been  some  10  or  more 
Court-busting  bills  in  recent  years  that 
I  have  fought  to  block  In  the  dying  days 
of  a  session.  I  have  always  appreciated 
the  help  I  received  from  a  few  colleagues 
each  time.  There  were  never  very  many; 
there  were  never  enough,  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  support  those  of  us 
who  fought  those  bills  should  have  re- 
ceived. 

I  find  myself  today  in  disagreement 
with  some  of  my  beloved  liberal  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
parliamentary    course    of    action    that 
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should  be  followed  in  connection  with 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  Some  of  then 
have  convinced  themselves  that  t^ 
ought  to  compromise  the  issue.  Thi 
great  constitutional  Issue  cannot  be 
compromised  without  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  the  precious  rights  of  the 
American  people.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  the  compromise  proposals  of  the  lib- 
erals  in  the  Senate.  I  consider  them  to 
be  dead  wrong  in  their  approach,  and 
equally  guilty  with  the  proponents  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  F\)r  every  pro- 
cedural  argument  they  uie  against  the 
proponents  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
they  are  equally  guilty  in  their  own  ptoi 
cedure. 

What  they  have  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute is  no  substitute.  They.  too.  are 
guilty  of  affronting  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  They  think  that  If 
they  put  a  little  semantic  sugar  around 
the  amendment,  it  will  make  it  less 
poisonous.  But,  of  co\u*se,  it  will  not. 
They  would  do  irreparable  dsunage  be- 
cause they  would  mislead  American  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  would  raise  questions 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  In  regard  V> 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  they  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, who  is  making  false  attacks  and 
Is  going  about  the  country  seeking  to 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  Supreme  Covurt. 

I  say  to  my  liberal  colleagues  in  the 
Senate:  "You  cannot  justify  yoiu-  action. 
You  ought  to  withdraw  from  your  posi- 
tion quickly.  Stop  proposing  substitutes 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment,  for  the  very 
nature  of  your  substitutes  is  a  repri- 
mand to  the  Court.    It  Is  bound  to  be." 

But  they  say:  "We  are  going  to  use 
almost  entirely  the  language  of  the 
Covut."  What  in  the  world  does  that 
have  to  do  with  the  pvurport  of  a  resolu- 
tion when  the  language  of  the  Court  is 
written  into  the  framework  of  a  reso- 
lution that  seeks  to  give  direction  and 
advice  to  the  Court?  That  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

It  is  no  less  gratuitous.  It  Is  no  less 
outside  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  blow  to  the  courts  from  their 
friends  is  no  less  damaging  than  a  blow 
from  its  enemies. 

Again  I  say,  as  I  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon that  we  can  imagine  the  howling 
that  would  go  up  in  this  august  body  If 
the  Supreme  Court  started  to  hand  out 
sense-of-the-Court  opinions  In  regard  to 
how  the  Senate  ought  to  do  its  work. 
What  about  the  old  saying  that  what  ii 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander?  I  say  to  my  liberal  friends  that 
that  saying  is  applicable  to  them. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  are  asking  Congress  to  do 
now  is  to  suspend  the  Constitution. 

DIRKSEN     AMENDMENT     WOULD     STTSPENB 

coNsnTnrioN 
What  the  proponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  are  asking  Congress  to  do 
now  is  to  suspend  the  Constitution. 
What  connotations  that  carries  with  It. 
What  meager  history  one  has  to  know  to 
know  the  implications  of  that.  How 
many  nations  have  headed  down  the 
road  to  totalitarianism  with  that  flnt 
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^  of  suspending  the  constitution  and 
^uSonal  liberties,  or  any  portion  of 

**>gSUy  it  is  done  by  a  chief  executive 
nSylt  is  an  announcement  by  a  head 
Kte  that  he  is  suspending  the  con- 
^.nSon  until  unrest  or  violence  ^ 
f^S^  Often  that  is  the  last  that  Is 
Srd  of  the  constitution,  until  a  revolu- 
BrTtokes  place  and  a  new  one  is  formed. 
*f  wonder  what  Members  of  Congress 
Jnld  say  if  a  President  of  the  United 
SSw  announced  that  he  was  suspend- 
^  tiie  Constitution,  or  some  part  ofit, 
S^sSie  right  that  it  guarantees.  The 
Constitution  permits  the  suspension  only 
nf  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  that 
only  in  time  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 
That  is  the  only  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  document  itself  admits 
of  abeyance.  It  was  suspended  m  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War  by  President 
Lincoln-  but  a  court  test  later  established 
that  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  meant 
that  only  Congress  could  suspend  it. 

Yet  it  is  common  among  strong  men 
governments  to  see  the  blessings  of  the 
rule  of  the  law  taken  from  the  people  as 
a  key  step  in  their  subjugation  to  the  rule 
of  tyrants. 

What  we  have  here  before  us  is  a 
suspension  by  Congress  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision.  That  is  what  the  Dirk- 
sen bill  provides.  The  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  is  to  be 
suspended  until  January  1966,  Insofar  as 
it  applies  to  State  legislatures. 

That  is  what  the  Diifesen  amendment 
provides.  It  is  an  incredible  thought  to 
many  of  us  that  such  an  action  could  so 
much  as  be  contemplated  by  Members  of 
Congress,  much  less  supported. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  argued  quite  rightly  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  so  the  Dirksen  amendment  would  be 
found  unconstitutional  by  the  courts 
when  it  came  time  for  them  to  pass  upon 
It. 

So  instead,  it  was  suggested  that 
rather  than  try  to  suspend  the  Constitu- 
tion ourselves,  we  simply  ask  the  courts 
to  do  it.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
argued  on  behalf  of  his  substitute  that 
that  was  a  more  effective  approach. 
That  is  the  argument  that  will  continue 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  most  of  the  other 
substitutes  for  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

All  the  various  compromise  proposals 
call  for  some  language  that  would  ask  the 
Federal  courts  to  suspend  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  in  this  field  for  some  spe- 
cific or  Indefinite  time. 

What  a  devotion  to  constitutionalism. 
With  one  breath,  Members  of  Congress 
condemn  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  judiciary  for  usurpation  of 
powers  or  for  a  variety  of  alleged  distor- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  And  in  the 
next  breath,  those  same  Members  call 
upon  the  coiu-ts  to  suspend  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  altogether  for  as  long 
as  it  may  please  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  some  lesson  to  give  the  Federal 
judiciary.  That  is  some  directive  on  how 
to  conform  to  constitutionalism. 

That  is  some  example  to  set  for  the 
younger  generation  that  has  just  gone 


back  to  school,  to  learn  about  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

What  are  we  thinking  of.  that  we  even 
entertain  these  measures  and  their  var- 
ious alternatives  is  simply  beyond  me. 

Yet  the  Dirksen  amendment  to  sus- 
pend a  portion  of  the  Constitution — to 
suspend  the  administration  of  justice — 
for  2  years  has  been  before  this  body 
for  some  weeks.  Opportunity  to  dispose 
of  it  has  been  presented,  but  not  agreed 
to. 

A  substitute  that  asks  the  courts  to 
suspend  a  portion  of  the  Constitution 
instead  of  doing  it  ourselves  has  at  least 
been  rejected.  That  is  some  comfort. 
I  believe  that  if  mayhem  is  to  be  com- 
mitted upon  the  Constitution,  it  should 
be  done  by  the  advocates  and  not  by 
an  agent  directed  by  them.  We  should 
at  least  do  our  own  dirty  work,  and 
not  ask  the  courts  to  do  it  for  us. 

That  is  all  these  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolutions  provide.  They  ask  the 
courts  to  do  only  what  we  doubt  we  have 
the  power  to  do  ourselves.  It  remains 
my  view  that  not  only  do  we  not  have 
the  power  to  hold  up  the  application 
of  the  14th  amendment  for  any  period 
of  time  whatsoever,  but  that  we  also  have 
no  power  to  ask  the  courts  anything  at 
all. 

I  will  tell  Senators  the  only  way  they 
can  influence  the  Federal  judiciary  at 
aU  in  this  matter:  it  is  to  go  home  and 
express  their  individual  views  as  citizens 
on  reapportionment.  The  Federal  ju- 
diciary is  no  more  going  to  take  notice 
of  the  sense  of  Congress  acting  as  a 
unit  than  it  would  take  note  of  an  act  of 
Congress  suspending  enforcement  of  the 
14th  amendment  for  2  years,  and  for  one 
simple  reason :  the  first  has  no  more  con- 
stitutional sanction  or  authority  than 
the  other. 

The  unofficial,  individual  requests  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  direct  to  the 
courts  would  have  more  standing  with 
the  courts  than  would  any  usurpation  of 
power  by  Congress,  whether  it  Is  worded 
as  a  directive  or  as  a  request. 

Congress  as  an  institution  simply  has 
no  grant  of  power  to  Interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  either  by  di- 
rection or  by  request.  It  has  no  grant 
of  power  to  coach,  advise,  direct,  beg,  or 
plead  with  the  judicial  system  in  the 
disposition  of  constitutional  cases. 

EARLIER   ATTEMPTS   TO    ALTER   DECISIONS 

The  most  powerful  effort  in  this  cen- 
tury to  interfere  was  much  more  in- 
direct—it was  In  1937,  with  the  attempt 
to  add  more  judges  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  least,  that  was  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do.  Congress  has  to  fix  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  Court  because 
the  Constitution  does  not.  But  what  is 
being  advanced  now,  either  by  way  of 
statute  or  by  way  of  an  advisory  opinion, 
is  outside  the  power  of  Congress  to  do. 

Since  1954.  there  have  been  many  other 
efforts,  usually  directed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  or  to  specific  decisions, 
rather  than  to  its  personnel. 

Probably  the  most  onerous  of  these 
were  H.R.  3,  relating  to  the  construction 
to  be  given  to  Federal  statutes  by  the 
judiciary,  and  what  was  known  as  the 
Jenner  bill,  revoking  appellate  jurisdic- 


tion from  the  Court  in  cases  involving 
congressional  committees,  executive  se- 
curity programs.  State  security  pro- 
grams, and  admissions  to  the  State  bar. 
I  have  already  reminded  Senators  of 
the  disposition  that  was  made  of  H.R.  3. 
That  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  July 
17.  1958,  by  a  substantial  majority,  241 

to  155. 

A  companion  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
sought  to  direct  the  Federal  courts  that 
in  construing  Federal  laws,  none  was  to 
be  regarded  as  having  preempted  State 
laws  on  the  same  subject  unless  the  Fed- 
eral statute  specifically  so  provided. 

That,  too.  was  an  effort  by  Congress  to 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  tried  to  preempt  for  Congress 
the  authority  not  only  to  make  Its  laws 
but  also  to  interpret  them  as  well. 

When  H.R.  3  \ras  offered  as  a  fioor 
amendment  to  another  bill,  an  effort  to 
table  it  failed  by  a  vote  of  39  to  46. 

But  by  the  next  day,  wiser  counsel 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  make  itself 
heard.  The  amendment  was  committed 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee. 

That  Is  where  this  amendment  should 
go. 

That  bit  of  legislative  history  also  took 
place  late  in  a  dying  Congress.  1958  was 
an  election  year,  too.  There  was  pres- 
sure to  adjourn.  Members  were  anxious 
to  get  home  to  campaign.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  there  would  be  no  calm  delib- 
eration but  only  rash  haste  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

In  those  circmnstances,  the  Senate  re- 
turned the  matter  to  committee. 

In  the  same  year,  it  declined  to  act 
hastily  and  under  adjournment  pressure 
on  the  Jenner-Butler  bill,  altering  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
withdrawing  from  It  jurisdiction  over 
cases  In  four  specified  areas.  That  bill 
had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Senator  Jenner  offered  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  pending  House  bill  that  related 
to  court  appeals  from  orders  of  regulatory 
agencies. 

This,  too,  came  late  in  the  session.  On 
August  20,  1958,  the  Jenner  amendment 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  49  to  40.  Once 
again,  the  Senate  refused  to  deal  with  a 
matter  basic  to  the  separation  of  powers 
on  a  "hurry-up"  basis. 

There  was  every  reason  to  doubt  the 
constitutionality  of  much  of  the  Jenner 
bill.  That  alone  was  sufficient  reason  to 
table  it. 

But  all  the  same  doubts  adhere  to  the 
Dirksen  rider  and  the  substitutes  pro- 
posed for  it.  The  Senate  is  widely  di- 
vided on  what  our  constitutional  author- 
ity is  in  this  field,  since  it  does  not  relate 
to  any  powers  delegated  to  Congress.  We 
are  totally  divided  and  uncertain  over 
what  the  effect  of  any  of  these  proposals 
would  be. 

We  are  also  divided  over  whether  the 
US.  Supreme  Coiirt  should  be  rebuked 
by  Congress.  That  is  what  some  of  the 
substitute  language  does.  Some  Sena- 
tors feel  that  merely  rebuking  the  Court 
is  better  than  doing  anything  of  a  statu- 
tory nature. 
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But  a  cs  Be  can  be  made  that  since  Con- 
gress can  n  fact  do  nothing  of  a  statu- 
tory natui  e,  the  only  effect  of  any  meas- 
ure at  all  <  m  this  jpubject  is  its  effect  upon 
public  opl:  lion. 

There  li  no  language  so  Innocuous  that 
it  will  not  harm  and  weaken  the  Federal 
Judiciary  among  the  American  people. 
In  a  yeai  when  a  presidential  election 
campaign  is  being  fought  as  much  on 
that  issue  as  any  other,  I  cannot  imder- 
Btand  ho^  so  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  et  »ntemplate  giving  any  support 
whatever  o  that  campaign. 

There  h  no  doubt  that  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  presidency  Is  carrying 
on  a  caiipaign  against  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  c  unpcdgn  which  seeks  to  under- 
mine the  >restige  and  the  confidence  of 
that  Coui :  with  the  American  people. 

This  ia  i  n  irresponsible  attack  that  the 
Republican  candidate  is  making.  I  am 
at  a  loss  t  >  discover  any  good  reason  why 
any  of  m:  r  liberal  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican I  >r  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
would  Joii  in  undermining  the  prestige 
of  the  Sui  reme  Court. 

lir.  DC^UOLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat  \x  frcxn  Oregcm  yield? 

The  PR  EBIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  t  le  chair.)  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ore  jon  srield  to  the  Senator  from 
n^nois? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senat  or  from  Illinois. 

BAr.  DC'UGIiAS.  I  am  reaUy  pained 
that  my  food  friend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  now  Indulging  in  the  language 
that  he  I2  using.  I  believe  that  those  of 
us  who  r  igard  ourselves  as  liberals  and 
who  have  borne  a  large  share  of  the  bat- 
tle agaiiu  b  the  Dirksen  amendment,  have 
been  dokig  so  in  order  to  defend  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  believe  that  we  have 
shown  pr  x)f  of  our  feelings  by  the  fight 
which  we  have  been  making  on  the  floor. 
I  yield  t<  no  one  in  the  efforts  I  have 
made  to  <  efeat  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

We  wel  :ome  the  t^jposition  of  the  Sen- 
ator froiL  Oregon  against  the  Dirksen 
amendm<  nt.  He  has  been  a  valiant  ally 
in  this  re  jpect;  but  I  do  say  in  all  sweet- 
ness of  s  >irit  that  he  Is  no  stronger  an 
opponent  of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  no 
stronger  a  defender  of  the  Supreme 
Court  th:  in  we  are.  It  is  not  betraying 
any  conl  dence  to  state  that  our  group 
would  re:  ect  any  and  all  language  which 
would  in  any  event  try  to  provide  for  a 
postponement  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  fr«m  going  into  effect,  or  which 
would  coistltute  a  rebuke  of  past  deci- 
sions of  he  Court,  or  which  would  sus- 
pend op<  rations  while  a  constitutional 
amendm(  nt  was  being  offered.  More- 
over, so  f  ir  as  I  personally  am  concerned. 
I  woiild  c  jrtalnly  oppose  any  amendment 
limiting  1  he  Court's  powers  in  apportion- 
ment ma  Iters. 

All  tha  t  we  have  tried  to  do  has  con- 
cerned t  le  possibility  of  drafting  lan- 
guage w  ilch,  in  effect,  would  tell  the 
lower  Pe<  eral  courts  to  do  precisely  what 
the  8upr»ne  Court  has  told  them  they 
could  do  namely,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  jroxlmity  of  elections,  and  the 
time  in  '^hich  they  have  to  prepare  an 
altemati  re  plan,  and  to  try  to  throw  the 
reqwnail  ility  upon  the  State  legislatures 


to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  getting  action. 

Although  1  respect  my  friend,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  I  do  not  like  to 
be  put  in  the  pillory  and  told  that  we 
liberals  are  rebuking  the  Coxirt  and  not 
being  faithful  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  is  not  the  case  and 
I  do  not  like  to  hear  us  charged  with  it. 

What  I  would  personally  like  to  have 
happen  is  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  like  to  have  happen; 
namely,  for  a  tabling  motion  for  the 
Dlrksen-Mansfield  amendment,  to  be 
proposed  at  an  appropriate  time.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  come  at  a  time  when 
we  will  have  the  maximum  attendance 
and  the  support  of  the  Senate  demo- 
cratic leadership  and  of  the  administra- 
tion. For  then  we  would  have  our  best 
chance  of  success. 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  will  not  proceed  to 
divide  our  ranks.  Although  I  respect  his 
principles  very  much,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  division,  so  far  as  purposes 
are  concerned,  between  the  principles  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  rest 
of  us. 

We  are  probably  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  motion  before  the  Senate.  We 
are,  however,  strong  enough  by  our  per- 
sistence, probably,  to  defeat  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  Whether  we  would  be 
strong  enough  by  ourselves  to  carry 
a  tabling  motion,  however,  which  has 
parliamentary  precedence,  and  which 
can  be  voted  on  without  debate,  is  an- 
other matter. 

We  face  a  situation  in  which  there  are 
three  or  four  groups,  none  of  which  is 
probably  strong  enough  to  Impose  its  will 
affirmatively.  In  order  to  get  an  affirma- 
tive solution,  we  must  get  the  support  of 
an  intermediate  group,  partly  Repub- 
lican, partly  Democratic.  We  will  accept 
somewhat  meaningless  language  as  rela- 
tively unobjectionable.  But  we  would 
firmly  object  any  proposal  which  rebuked 
the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
take  these  points  into  consideration  and 
withhold  his  answer.  After  all  we  have 
been  comrades  in  arms  and  we  do  not 
ordinarily  rebuke  one's  fellows  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
his  professed  love  for  me  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  greater  than  my  love  for  him. 
I  repeat  every  criticism  now  by  refer- 
ence that  I  have  made  of  the  liberals  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today.  I  am  fam- 
iliar with  the  rationalizations  of  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSEN].  We  completely  disagree  with 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do. 

His  substitute,  no  matter  how  much 
sugar  he  puts  on  the  pill,  is  a  rebuke  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  substitute  would 
undennine  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
substitute  plays  into  the  campaign  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
who  Is  trying  to  stir  up  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  do  not  care  what  lan- 
guage Is  used,  even  though  it  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  itself  in  writ- 


ing it  into  the  framework  of  the  rMoin 
tion.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  giv^^I 
vice  to  the  Supreme  Court,  liiey  arl 
seeking  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  sm- 
pend  the  Implication  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  14th  amendment  for  the  ttme 
being. 

I  am  shocked  by  their  course  of  MUon. 
I  not  only  do  not  withdraw  the  state- 
ment  that  I  made  this  afternoon  In  etlt. 
icism  of  them,  but  I  repeat  it  I  think 
they  are  performing  a  great  dlsservlee 
by  the  course  of  action  they  are  foUiyw- 
Ing,  on  a  so-called  sense-of -Congress  re- 
solution.  I  tell  them  once  more  what  I 
told  them  in  private  conference,  that 
they  ought  to  stay  here  as  many  weeks 
as  necessary  in  order  to  fight  this  resolu- 
tion, by  way  of  a  filibuster,  if  necessary, 
and  let  them  try  to  pass  a  cloture  mo^ 
tlon.  Then,  let  the  American  people  paa 
Judgment  on  every  politician  in  this  body 
who  votes  for  a  cloture  motion  without 
a  resolution  rebuking  the  Supreme  Court 
going  to  committee  hearings,  without  a 
single  witness  for  it,  without  a  single 
constitutional  law  authority  appearing 
before  the  committee. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  my  liberal  f  riendi 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not  question 
their  motivation,  but  I  think  their  Judg- 
ment is  terrible  in  this  instance.  It  1b 
their  Judgment  that  I  have  been  against 
I  sun  sorry,  but  so  long  as  I  feel  that 
my  trust  calls  upon  me  to  do  so,  I  shall 
do  everything  that  I  can  to  prevent  even 
the  liberals  from  passing  what  they  say 
is  a  meaningless  resolution.  If  it  is  such, 
it  Is  an  act  in  futility.  It  is  boimd  to  be  a 
resolution  that  will  be  interpreted  by  the 
American  people  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  Court. 

There  is  nothing  they  draft  that  ta 
not  gratuitous  advice  or  conunent  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  I  am  against  the 
policy  altogether,  irrespective  of  the  clan 
of  cases  involved. 

I  say  to  my  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  appreciate  his  ad- 
vice. But  I  reject  his  advice.  It  is  bad 
advice,  in  my  opinion.  I  stand,  on  the 
basis  of  my  conviction,  in  opposition  to 
their  course  of  action,  as  far  as  their 
proposed  for  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  by  way  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  development  in 
the  Senate.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about 
splitting  the  liberals.  I  did  not  split 
them.  They  split  themselves  when  they 
proposed  a  resolution  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unsound  in  constitutional  his- 
tory, unsound  In  constitutional  law,  and 
unsound  in  American  public  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  through 
with  my  speech  on  this  subject  today, 
although  I  shall  speak  at  great  length 
if  necessary  later. 

The  white  backlash  is  not  to  be  culti- 
vated openly  in  the  months  ahead,  nor 
will  civil  rights  get  much  attention  In 
its  own  right.  But  the  same  cause  wffl 
be  served  by  partisan  candidates  by  de- 
nouncing the  Federal  courts,  especially 
the  Supreme  Court.  Read  the  papert 
Read  the  accounts  of  the  election  cam- 
paign. One  will  read  that  in  many  parti 
of  the  coimtry  we  are  having  a  conte* 
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j^^j„een  one  nominee  and  the  Supreme 


Oojj;  ^  xwg  trend  this  campaign  is  tak- 
^?Sc  ul  senate  will  only  ex- 
?5'«f  Mid  promote  It  by  adopting  any 
I*^«Tf  any  kind  that  can  be  con- 
jSTw  ftd^ce  o'"  criticism  of  those 

•"JS^  In  closing  I  say  that  what  we 
.iJt  to  do  is  to  stand  firm,  offer  our 
A?a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  or 
!!£  to  stay  here  and  flght  against  this 
^titSlonal  proposal  for  as  many 
JSStafts  it  may  take,  putting  it  up  to 
Sf  ovulation  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
^tS^mStion.    I  know  it  is  said  to  me 
SSVdozen  times  a  day,  "Do  you  want 
Jdoture  motion?"    The  answer  is  no. 
1,7  if  a  cloture  motion  is  desired,  I  am 
Sr  holding    responsible    in    American 
MUtical  life  those  who  so  vote.    That  is 
Se  answer.    But  the  answer  isnot  to 
«!mDromise  the  Constitution.    The  an- 
««■  Is  not  for  us  to  stoop  at  the  altar 
of  pubUc  expediency  and  convenience, 
on  the  contrary,  the  answer  is  that  If  we 
must  go  down  in  defeat,  we  should  go 
down  in  defeat  in  defense  of  what  we 
know  Is  unanswerable,  sound,  constitu- 
tional theory.    For,  out  of  that  theory 
will  rise  again  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    The  American  people  will 
lean  forward  and  assert  themselves  in 
the  reestablishment  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  close  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoRD  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  September  17, 
1W4,  entitled  "The  Goldwater  Constitu- 
tion,'" an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Poet-Dispatch  of  September  13, 1964.  en- 
titled "Attack  on  the  Supreme  Court," 
an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch for  September  16,  1964,  entiUed 
"Where  Is  That  Chaos?"  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  en- 
titled "Mississippi  Bar  Manifesto." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rProm  the   St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 
Sept.  17,  1964] 
The   Goldwater   CoNSTirtrriON 
Senator  Goldwater's  repeated  attacks  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Introduce  a  strange  ele- 
ment In  the  presidential  campaign.    The  Re- 
publican candidate  Is  not  running  against 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  would  not  be  a 
great  deal  he  could  do  about  the  Coiu-t  if  he 
were  elected  until  vacancies  occiirred.    Apart 
from  that,  he  displays  hlniself  as  something 
less  than  a  constitutional  expert. 

On  his  southern  tour,  the  GOP  candidate 
asserted  that  the  Court  Is  taking  away  from 
State  and  local  agencies  "the  traditional 
powers  to  apprehend  and  punish  criminals." 
He  mentioned  three  cases  in  which  he  said 
the  Court  had  done  this.  But  his  interpreta- 
tion was  not  the  Court's,  and  his  conclusion 
misreads  what  the  Court  did. 

In  one  case  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously found  unconstitutional  a  police 
search,  without  a  warrant,  of  a  suspect's 
hotel  room  in  California.  In  another,  it 
struck  down  use  of  evidence  obtained  from 
»  warrantless  search  of  an  automobile  after 
four  suspects  had  been  removed  to  jail.  In 
a  tlilrd  case,  the  Justices  held  that  a  Chicago 
man's  confession  could  not  be  used  against 
him  In  court  because  It  was  obtained  after 
police  denied  him  the  right  to  see  his  lawyer. 


In  these  cases  the  Court  took  nothing  away 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  that  tho«e 
agencies  could  properly  claim.  The  Court 
did  nothing  In  defense  of  criminality.  The 
Constitution  requires  warrants  for  searches 
and  provides  for  the  right  to  counsel.  In  up- 
holding the  Constitution  In  such  matters  the 
Supreme  Court  was  upholding  the  right* 
given  to  all  the  American  people. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  other  deci- 
sions for  which  Senator  Goldwatxb  has  criti- 
cized the  Coiurt.  In  demanding  popxUar  elec- 
tion of  both  houses  of  State  legislatures,  the 
Court  was  protecting  the  citizen's  right  to 
have  his  vote  counted  equally  with  all  others. 
In  rejecting  State  authority  to  order  religious 
services  In  pubUc  schools,  the  Court  was  de- 
fending freedom  of  religion,  not  denying  It. 

Senator  Goldwater  Is  on  risky  political 
grovmd  In  attacking  the  Court  for  defending 
civil  Ubertles.  Why  does  he  do  so?  Perhaps 
he  is  trying  to  capitalize  on  varying  antl- 
court  sentiments  prompted  by  different  deci- 
sions—the  opposition  to  racial  riillngs  in  the 
South,  to  apportionment  rulings  among  con- 
servaUves  generally,  to  the  school  prayer  r\U- 
Ings  among  some  groups. 

If  the  Goldwater  forces  co\ild  somehow 
amalgamate  all  the  forces  opposed  to  these 
decisions,  they  stUl  would  have  m\istered  no 
more  than  a  cvirlous  alliance  of  misunder- 
standing and  disbelief  In  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  American  Government.  Against  them 
should  be  arrayed  every  citizen  who  values 
his  constitutional  freedoms. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

Sept.  8  to  13,  1964] 

Attack  on  the  Supreme  Court 


Senator  Dirksen's  ride  against  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  stalled.  Only  30  Sen- 
ators voted  to  shut  off  debate  on  his  plan  to 
restrict  Court  power  over  State  legislature 
apportionment,  while  63  (Including  Missouri 
Senators  Symington  and  Long)  voted  against 
clottire. 

Unfortunately,  the  rider  to  the  foreign  aid 
bin  Is  not  dead.  A  motion  to  table  It  was  de- 
feated by  49  to  38.  So  the  situation  Is  as  It 
was,  with  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
his  band  free  to  go  on  talking  against  the 
Dirksen  plan.  As  the  debate  proceeds,  the 
public  should  become  fully  aware  of  the 
grave  Issues  Involved. 

Senator  Dirksen  Insists  he  Is  not  attacking 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  says  the  Issue  Is 
whether  the  Constitution  empowers  the 
Court  to  say  how  State  legislatures  shall  be 
composed.  What  he  means  Is  that  Congress 
should  decide  the  Court's  power;  but  the 
Constitution  has  already  decided  that. 

It  Is  true,  as  critics  of  the  Court  have  said, 
that  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  some 
control  of  appellate  jurisdiction  and  of  lower 
courts.  But  the  Constitution  also  creates 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  gives  to  that  Court 
full  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  from  the 
Constitution. 

The  Cotirt  was  enforcing  the  Constitution 
In  holding  that  Its  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  clause  requires  both  houses  of  State 
legislatures  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 
Senator  Dirksen  Is  ignoring  the  Constitution 
In  proposing  that  Congress,  by  simple  legisla- 
tion, teU  the  courts  they  cannot  enforce  the 
equal  voting  rights  principle  for  a  year  and 
more.  In  that  time  the  Senator  hopes  for 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
override  the  Court  decision  permanently. 

This  Is  not  the  first  attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  more  serious. 
Only  once  In  history  has  Congress  actually 
restricted  the  Court  by  legislation.  In  1868, 
during  a  struggle  over  Reconstruction,  Con- 
gress withdrew  the  Supreme  Court's  author- 
ity to  hear  habeas  corpus  appeals  from  lower 
Federal  coiurts.  Even  so.  Congress  did  not 
teU  the  High  Court  It  could  not  hear  direct 
appeals  on  this  great  writ,  and  soon  a  more 
thoughtful  Legislature  rescinded  Its  ruling. 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tried  to 
pack  the  Court  In  1937,  when  he  was  dls- 
satlsfled  with  dectslons  adverse  to  the  Now 
Deal  He  proposed  that  he  be  given  power 
to  name  an  additional  Justice,  up  to  a  total 
of  18  for  each  one  who  failed  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  70.  The  Senate  of  those  days  was 
properly  o»utraged,  and  properly  klUed  the 

plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  McCarthy  period  hys- 
teria, former  Senator  Jenner,  of  Indiana,  in 
1957  tried  to  remove  Supreme  Court  jurisdic- 
tion from  cases  involving  contempt  of  Con- 
gress Federal  loyalty  actions,  and  varlo\is 
subversive  activities.  The  Jenner  proposals 
were  tabled  and  never  even  reached  a  vote. 

Now.  for  the  first  time.  Congress  U  asked 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  Itself,  tak- 
ing from  the  Court  that  responslbUlty  which 
the  Constitution  gives  It.  Co\ild  there  be  any 
stronger  attack  on  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment by  another,  or  any  heavier  assault  on 
judicial  review  and  separation  of  powers? 

The  Dirksen  forces  have  suffered  a  de- 
served defeat,  with  a  stalemate  as  the  re- 
sult. Perhaps  Senator  Humphret  wUl  suc- 
ceed with  his  effort  to  turn  the  Dirksen  com- 
mand to  the  courts  to  advisory  legislation 
only,  though  there  Is  no  great  reason  for 
Congress  to  advise  the  courts  to  give  States 
time  to  comply  with  the  Coxurt  decision. 
The  States  wUl  have  to  have  time  In  any 

case. 

But  when  Senator  Dirksen  Insists  that  he 
is  wUUng  to  flght  for  his  cause  until  Christ- 
mas or  after,  the  champions  of  the  High 
Court  cannot  depend  on  leaving  their 
trenches  by  Christmas.  However  long  It 
takes,  however  long  the  Senate  must  remain 
in  session,  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  the  Constitution  must  be 
maintained. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 

Sept.  16,  19641 

Where  Is  That<3haos? 

In  two  votes  tl^eU.?.  Senate  managed  10 

do  nothing  at  all  sSout  the  Supreme  Court 

and  the  State  reapportionment  Issue,  and 

nothing  Is  precisely  what  should  be  done. 

First  the  Senators  voted  42  to  40  against  a 
compromise  advising  the  Federal  courts  to 
give  the  States  time  to  reapportion  their 
legislatures.  This  was  a  substitute  for  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  rider  flatly  ordering  a  court 
stay  unUl  1966.  Both  the  Senator  and  op- 
ponents of  his  rider  agreed  that  the  com- 
promise was  pointless. 

Then  the  Senate  defeated  by  56  to  21  Sena- 
tor Thurmond's  motion  withdrawing  all  Fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction  In  State  apporUon- 
ment  cases.  This  was  similar  to  the  House- 
approved  Tuck  bill,  but  its  affront  to  the 
Constitution  was  too  much  for  the  Senate 
to  swallow. 

So  the  Dirksen  rider  and  the  filibuster 
against  It  will  proceed  as  before,  with  noth- 
ing accomplished.  And  why  should  anything 
be  accomplished?  The  main  argument  of 
the  Dirksen  forces  is  that  "chaos"  wUl  result 
If  the  States  are  forced  to  act  swiftly. 

Such  arguments  hide  a  remarkable  lack  of 
fact.     One  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  ordering  that  both  houses  of  State  legis- 
latures be  apportioned  by  population,  sug- 
gested no  action  until  after  the  November 
election.     A  second  fact  Is  that  States  which 
have  already  carried  out  apportionments  have 
experienced  no  chaos. 

Senator  Douglas,  In  response  to  support- 
ers of  his  lUlnols  colleague,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Colorado  Legislature  met  in  special 
session  this  year  and  apportioned  the  State 
senate  on  the  basis  of  population,  giving 
Denver    its   rightful    number    of   members. 
There  Is  no  chaos  there.    Senator  Douglas 
said  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  In  which 
12  percent  of  the  people  control  one  house, 
expects  to  reapportion  In  time  for  a  primary 
in  late  September,   and  there   Is  no  chaos 
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[Prom  tqe  St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Post-Dispatch. 

Sept.  14,  1964] 
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wish  to  pay  my  high  commendation  to  ciple,  and  one  for  which  we  should 
the  journalistic  statesmanship  of  that  tend  however  long  it  might  take, 
great  newsp)aper.  For  some  years  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  without  excep- 
tion, has  led  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  in  its  frequent  editorials  edu- 
cating the  American  people  in  resE>ect 
to  their  constitutional  rights  and  guaran- 
tees. It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  a 
newspaper  that  recognizes  its  education- 
al duties  in  the  field  of  government.    All 

^     one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the  editorials  

would  not  act,  and  possibly  some     that  I  have  just  put  into  the  Record  to     earlier  today,  in  afianning  tharST^ 

snt  decisions  would  be  set  aside,     have  a  better  understanding  as  to  why     lieves,  as  I  understand,  that  we  shMW 

a  dramatic  word.   What  the  Dirk-     the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  re-     work  in  the  direction  of  affinningSr 

ject  any  compromise  of  this  issue  and  court,  working  for  populationaDD^* 
will  insist  that  the  Senate  stand  up  and  tionment,  and  at  the  same  time  If  it 
face  directly  the  Dirksen  amendment,  meets  those  requirements,  of  adjoumin! 
either  by  a  vote  to  lay  it  on  the  table,     sine  die  as  soon  as  convenient. 


However,  it  would  seem  to  the  R*n 
tor  from  Wisconsin  that  there  auv^ 
way  of  winning  thia  fight— attdWlJI 
want  to  win  It^without  compromLI. 
principle  at  all  and  without  imnhimMm; 
criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  tS 
opportunity  were  available,  then  iSta 
Senator  would  support  our  leader  iSI 
distinguished  Senator  from  HUnoia'rib 
Douglas]    who  made  a  fine  atatemS 


would  accomplish  might  better  be 

and  an  already  confused 

do  far  better  to  let  the  matter 


and  commissioners  of  the  Mls- 

I  (tate    Bar   deserve    commendation 

for  the  resolutions  they 

upholding  the  rights   of  ac- 

( ounsel  in  civil  rights  cases  and  for 

they  have  asked  their  presi- 

np  to  Implement  that  stand. 

afiother  matter   to  agree   with   the 

in   the  same  resolution   that   the 

Mississippi  have  never  failed  in 

to  represent  all  persons  acciised 

'regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 

origin"   and   whether    their   cause 

or    tmpopiilar,    respected    or 

There     have     been     lawyers     In 

who  have  taken  civU  rights  cases 

knew  would  alienate  them  from 

James  W.  Silver  calls  "the  closed 

But  have  all  of  them  carried  their 

as  strenuously  as  In  cases  Involv- 

qersonal  risk,  and  have  there  been 

them  willing  to  assume  substan- 


k  low. 


Ife. 
airaid 


as  does  every  other  Mlssissip- 
in  the  words  of  Hazel  Smith,  the 
publisher,    "Today    we    live    In 
It  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
ting   every   facet   of    public    and 
None    speaks   freely    without 
of     being     misunderstood." 
Smith,  a  former  Mississippi  Con- 
now  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Valley     Authority,     writes : 
Mls4isslppl  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
on  Civil  Rights  has  been 
of  brave  men  and  women.     Only 
wllflng  to  face  physical   threats  and 
and    social    pressure    could    con- 
lerving  on  It." 

In  civil  rights  cases  of  the  Mis- 
c4urts  Is  a  poor  one.    So  little  confl- 
the   Mississippi   summer   project 
prospect  of  obtaining  ready  and 
otmsel    from   the   Mississippi   bar 
along  its  own  staff  of  lawyers. 
wo4ld  honor  the  Mississippi  State  Bar 
more     unreservedly,     and     find 
of  concrete  Improvement  in 
baldly  admitted  the  shortcomings  of 
instead  of  taking  the  defensive 
1  bat  there  is  no  fire  In  the  smoke, 
with  that  defect  It  is  a  forward 
Particularly  encouraging  Is  the  pro- 
i  liaison  committee  with  the  State 
al  coxirts,   local  bar   associations, 
persons.    If  It  aggressively  pro- 
heightened   sense  of  personal   re- 
regardless  of  the  risks  Involved 
stiffen  a  few  spines,  serve  as  a  meas- 
oijganlzed  counterpoise  to  the  local 
segregatlonism,  and  enter  some 
vedges  into   the  closed  society- 


pi  omlse 


Mr.  B(ORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  In- 
serting ;hose  editorials  from  the  St. 
Louis  P^-Dispatch   in  the  Record,  I 


or  by  a  vote  against  cloture,  and  then 
continued  debate  for  as  many  weeks  as 
it  takes  in  order  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  I  yielded  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  so  that  he  could 
make  a  speech  today,  that  I  still  retain 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous -consent  agreement  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  would  be  recognized  tomorrow  aft- 
er the  close  of  morning  business.  As  of 
now  the  Senator  may  be  recognized  in 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  speech  that  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  made — I  believe  it  was  last 
Tuesday — at  any  rate,  it  was  just  before 
the  vote  on  the  so-called  Javits-Mc- 
Carthy-Humphrey  compromise — was,  I 
believe,  the  clearest  and  most  concise 
speech  made  on  the  subject.  I  subscribe 
to  99  percent  of  it,  but  not  100  percent. 
I  thought  that  the  speech  was  logical. 
It  was  unanswerable.  That  is  the  word 
I  used  in  discussion  with  others  who 
had  the  same  sentiment  that  I  had  in 
supporting  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  respect  to  any  rebuke 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  direct  or  implied. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  Is  possible  to 
draft  a  resolution  which  would  not  con- 
demn the  Supreme  Court  or  rebuke  the 
Supreme  Court  or  imply  any  criticism 
whatever  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In- 
deed, it  would  afflrm  the  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  indicate 
that  we  feel  that  there  might  be  some 
justice  or  some  reason  for  persuading, 
or  for  giving  the  position  of  the  Senate 
that  the  subordinate  courts — inferior 
courts — might  follow  the  dictation  or  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pro- 
viding more  time  for  apportionment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels  very 
strongly  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
correct  in  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Rey- 
nolds Eigainst  Sims.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  feels  very  strongly  that  popu- 
lation apportionment — one  man,  one 
vote — is  a  vital  and  fundamental  prln- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  wiD 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  first  like  to 
have  a  motion  offered  to  table  the  Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield  amendment  which  would 
carry.  And  to  do  so  we  would  need  full 
leadership  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is.  Senator,  i 
motion  to  table  the  Dirksen  amendment 
If  that  motion  should  fail,  I  would  then 
personally  be  willing  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment which  would  merely  tell  the  inferior 
courts  that  in  the  judgment  of  Congrea 
they  should  do  that  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  told  them  they  should 
do.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  rebuke  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  It  is  merely 
an  additional  injunction  to  affirm  the 
qualifying  conditions  which  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  threw  around  its  instruc- 
tions; namely,  that  the  lower  Pedend 
courts  should  consider  the  proximity  of 
elections  and  pay  some  slight  attention 
perhaps  to  factors  other  than  pure  popu- 
lation, even  though  they  should  re- 
tain equality  of  representation  as  the 
substantial,  overruling,  and  predominant 
criterion  for  decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  Once 
again — I  feel  it  so  strongly  that  I  wish  to 
say  it  again — the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made  magnificent  speeches,  both 
last  Tuesday  and  today.  His  speeches 
are  unanswerable  because  we  agree  with 
them  so  wholeheartedly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  there 
is  one  element  upon  which  we  obviously 
disagree  because  we  voted  differently.  I 
believe  it  is  consistent  with  a  deep  respect 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  with  an  ab- 
solute commitment  to  the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote,  which  I  have,  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  compromise  which  in  my 
judgment  would  in  no  way  call  that  prin- 
ciple into  question. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  late  Representative  Wu- 
TER  NoRBLAD,  of  Oregon,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  motion? 


I96i 

jlf  PROXMIRE.    I  withold  the  mo- 

*Sr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
■f- iood  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
^YrSbusinesa  tomorrow  the  senior 
SSoFfrom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
5Ste  rtcognized  and  wUl  have  posses- 

'^'?he  P^IDINQ   OFFICER.     That 
underetanding  is  included  In  the  unanl- 

»?S-^SlS"Tthink  the  Chair. 

?hePRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
senator    from    Wisconsin    renew    his 

"^j^"  PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President.  I  re- 
new my  motion. 

The  motion  was  imanimously  agreed 
to-  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
om)  the  Senate  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  September  22,  1964. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21,  1964: 
Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
oiasters: 

ALABAMA 

Emory  C.  Gibbs,  Hancevllle,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  E.  H.  McNutt,  deceased. 

ARIZONA 

Lawrence  A.  Llppert,  Florence.  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Morrell,  retired. 

CALirORNIA 

John  B.  Shamlln,  Ceres,  Calif..  In  place  of 
J  M.  Oondring,  Jr..  retired. 

Harold  B.  James.  GuemevlUe.  Calif..  In 
place  of  G.  L.  Clare,  retired. 

Mary  S.  Black,  La  Honda,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
V  M.  Benedict,  resigned. 

Arlle  D.  McCoy,  Lockeford,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  F.  J.  Plgge,  retired. 

FLORn>A 

Rosa  M.  Priest,  Morrlston,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
L.  W.  Mills,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Lucille  E.  McCurdy,  Pine  Lake,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  W.  I.  Gushing,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Kenneth  M.  Mosher,  Dahlnda,  111..  In  place 
of  A.  R.  Woolsey,  retired. 

Floyd  E.  Lacey,  Milton,  III.,  in  place  of  R. 
H.  Keys,  deceased. 

Glenard  E.  Miller,  Willow  HllI,  111.,  In  place 
of  S.  L.  Keeler,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Harold  L.  Shepard,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Leets,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Rushton,  Monrovia,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  R.  C.  Bray,  retired. 

Chester  A.  Etchason.  Jr..  Plalnfleld,  Ind..  In 
place  of  A.  C.  Morphew,  retired. 

lOWA 

Sidney  J.  Ness,  Underwood,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Klopplng,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Myron  L.  Van  Gundy,  Reading.  Kans..  In 
place  of  W.  R.  Jones,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

June  C.  Piatt,  Swartz,  La.,  In  place  of  P.  O. 
Patterson,   deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Hilda  B.  Free,  New  Market,  Md.,  In  place  of 
P.  W.  Brashear,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

George  L.  Redding,  Addison.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  D.  M.  Brown,  retired. 
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Robert  J.  Doud,  Sr..  Comstock,  Mich..  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Tattle,  retired. 

Evelyn  R.  Boynton.  Union  City.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Baker,  retired. 

MINNISOTA 

Thomas  E.  Torgeson.  Kensington.  Minn.. 
In  place  of  H.  S.  Rolland.  transferred. 

Edward  C.  Rlcke.  Morgan.  Minn..  In  place 
of  L.  W.  Kamholz.  deceased. 

MISSOURI 

Joseph  D.  Swan,  Fairfax,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
Richard  Pearce,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

VlrgU  C.  Penny,  Oxford,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
A.   O.   Wasenlus,   transferred. 

NEW   TORK 

William  J.  Marsh,  Cleveland,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  O.  E.  Westcott,  deceased. 

Jean  N.  Van  Kleeck,  Cragsmoor,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  N.  C.  Garrltt.  resigned. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Loenna  M.  Warren,  Dana.  N.C..  In  place  of 
A.  F.  Hyder.  retired. 

OHIO 

Allan  E.  Reynolds.  NewtonsvUle.  Ohio.  In 
place  of  Sylvia  Culbertson.  retired. 

George  L.  Cassels,  Jr.,  Smlthfleld,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  Victor  Ferrari,  Sr.,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

J.  Patrick  Moore,  Brlstow,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  D.  E.  Senter,  retired. 

Grant  E.  Stout,  Claremore,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  B.  H.  Bayless.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  L.  Gilmore.  Lahaska.  Pa..  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

William  F.  Farrell.  Mlddleport.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Alexander  Bubel.  retired. 

Althea  M.  Best.  Nefts.  Pa.,  in  place  of  L.  C. 
Best,  retired. 

Walter  H.  Hoffman.  Strasburg.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  W.  Johnston,  retired. 

George  P.  Kraft.  Washington  Boro.  Pa..  In 
place  of  C.  B.  Strlckler,  resigned. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Gary  E.  Owen,  Vienna.  S.  Dak..  In  place  of 
W.  F.  Curren,  retired. 

TXNNESSSE 

Norman  F.  Hutchinson,  Murfreesboro. 
Tenn.,  in  place  of  C.  R.  Byrn,  retired. 

John  M.  Mitchell,  Spencer,  Tenn..  in  place 
of  C.  B.  Shockley.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Ramon  G.  Amaya,  San  Diego,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Trinidad  Soils,  removed. 

VIRGINIA 

Charles  M.  Thomas,  Jr..  Woodberry  Forest, 
Va.,  in  place  of  G.  A.  Carpenter,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Andrew  G.  Bernoskl,  Flfleld,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  R  W.  LeTourneau,  retired. 

Donovan  E.  Ireland.  Lodl,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
H.  L.  Van  Ness,  retired. 

ADDrnoNAL  Postmasters 

GEORGIA 

Leon  W.  Mott,  Albany,  Ga.,  in  place  of  R.  L. 
Ray,  removed. 

MARYLAND 

G.  Mitchell  Boulden,  Elkton,  Md.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Terrell,  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

William  H.  Roberts,  Blossvale,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  B.  D.  Rltter,  deceased. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Allison  O.  Bums,  Rlegelwood,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  R.  R.  Butler,  retired. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Norman  Assey,  Georgetown,  B.C..  In  place 
of  L.  C.  Davis,  retired. 


Aubra  O.  Puqua,  Jr.,  La  Porte,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  R.  F.  Puqua,  retired. 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  In   the   Regular   Army  of   the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions   of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  8305: 
To  be  colonels 

Abraham,  Robert,  082427. 
Abrams,  Bernard  B.,  081885. 
Addlngton,  Jerry  S..  O230f  1. 
Ahmajan.  Ashod  M..  022900. 
Alexander.  Urey  W..  022954. 
Allen.  Marshall  B.,  044275. 
Allen.  Raymond  W..  Jr..  021810. 
Anderson.  John  C.  044768. 
Ansley.  John  M..  039041. 
Archer.  Harry  C.  044792. 
Armstrong,  Armour  S.,  044372. 
Athan.  Harold  W..  062624. 
Aubrey.  George  A..  023110. 
Aux.  George  W.,  044399. 
Avery.  James  T..  Jr..  032867. 
Axtell.  Eugene  N.,  044281. 
Baker.  Alan  G..  023061. 
Baker.  Barton  O..  044222. 
Baker,  Morris  L.,  080372. 
Ball,  Thomas  P.,  039039. 
Balthls,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  023199. 
Banks,  Charles  H.,  022940. 
Barberls,  Cesldes  V.,  033249. 
Barry.  William  O.,  040452. 
Barton,  Dennis  L.,  023049. 
Bates,  Raymond  H.,  023184. 
Batte,  James  H.,  023401. 
Bavaro,  Michael  P.,  023117. 
Bayer.  Kenneth  H..  023551. 
Beda,  Edward  E.,  082916. 
Beimfohr,  Casper  V..  081858. 
Bell,  Olin  L.,  023119. 

Belt,  Richard  L.,  023053. 

Bengtson,  NUs  M.,  022979. 

Benjamin,  George  C,  023422. 

Bennett,  Donald  V.,  023001 . 

Benson,  Dean  M.,  022991. 

Bierman,  Donald  L.,  023176. 

Bingham,  Sidney  V.,  Jr..  028269. 

Birch.  Thomas  H.,  032696. 

Blswanger,  Charles  T..  023246. 

Black.  Asa  C,  038894. 

Black,  Edwin  P..  028012. 

Blackwell,  George  C,  040478. 

Blakeney,  Thomas  O.,  023468. 

Blewett,  Aaron  E.,  032898. 

Bogardus,  Allan  L.,  043853. 

Bogle,  James  G.,  052642. 

Bon  Durant,  Joseph  R.,  083579. 

Bonham,  James  B.,  023107. 

Bordley,  Marcello  W..  Jr..  044580. 

Bowlby,  Herbert  M.,  Jr.,  023120. 

Boy  Ian ,  Vincent  L .,  022 1 62 . 

Bradford,  James  C,  032519. 

Brady,  Stuart  P..  032329. 

Braid,  Robert  B.,  032950. 

Branagan,  Robert  D.,  033024. 

Brewer,  Robert  M.,  022975. 

Brill,  Arden  C,  023514. 

Bristol,  Thomas  P.,  044459. 

Brown,  Charles  P.,  023544. 

Brown,  Earl  J.,  039031. 

Brown,  Gerhard  E..  022948. 

Brubaker.  Jack  H..  083580. 

Bryan,  Thomas  L..  023549. 

Buechner.  Carl  A..  Jr.,  022155. 

Bull,  Robert  H.,  023424s 

Burfenlng,  John  W.,  022891. 
Burr,  Wesley  H.,  032019. 
Burt,  Walter  L.,  043093. 
Byers,  Carl  P.,  052643. 
Bykerk,  Norman  H.,  033038. 
Cagwin,  Leland  G.,  023200. 
Calahan,  Robert  H.,  040515. 
Callaway,  George  D.,  O32502. 
Canfleld,  William  D..  044318. 
Car  Ian .  Ulysses  G . .  076836 . 
Carnahan.  George  D..  023007. 
Carter,  George  P.,  023481. 
Casslbry,  Robert  C,  023058. 


CX- 
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Cixmon] 


La:  idon  < 


Ceorge] 


Caasid; 

Cavnesi 

Cbambfrlaln 

Cbln, 

Claney 

Clap«i4dle, 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clark. 

Clay, 

element 

Clifford, 

Clock. 

Coats. 

Cobb. 

CoUart 

Colley. 

Colllna, 

Oonley, 

Conn, 

Cook. 

Copley, 

Comett, 

CoeteU< 

Cooiglll 

Cos, 

Crandatl 

Creel, 

Crockei , 

Crowe, 

Cullen, 

Cunnl: 

Dahlatiiam 

Daley, 

Davis, 

Davis, 

deLatolir, 

Delama  «r, 

Delase] 

Delane] 

Delane] 

Denno, 

Devlin, 

Dibble, 

Dickerabn 

Dicksoi 

Dicksoi 

Donald  ion 

Downey 

Downs, 

Drewry 

Duddy, 

Dunn, 

Durgan 

Duvall, 

Eldridg ) 

Emmerl  ch 

EscbenI  lurg, 

Evans, 

Evans, 

Pabey, 

Fttlrbailks 

Fitspat  ick 

Rake,  J  oe, 

nandei  i 

Fletcber 

Floyd, 

Flynn, 

Fogle, 

Forbes 

Foster, 

PVsster, 

nuncisfeo 

Free,  Richard : 

Fteund 

Fuller. 

Fuller, 

Oaines, 
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.  Dwlght  B..  033000. 
.  Lon  R.,  033098. 

,J0hnH.,  032721. 
.  Walter  G.,  038106. 
Lemuel  C,  040627. 
Ivey  O..  Jr.,  088224. 
Robert  R..OS3214. 
frands  L.,  040437. 
Raymond  C,  023627. 
Everett  W..  032842. 
,  Ralph  8.,  023442. 
,  Rollins  8.,  079704. 
,  EmU  P.,  023460. 
.  ack  C.  Jr.,  023517. 
.ohnT.,  080408. 
:  »aul  v..  033054. 

,  George  C.  3d.  033145. 

,  Edward  D.,  023288. 
,  040526. 
,  Edward  A.,  022912. 
.Melvin.  033H1. 
i  ifred  J.,  023328. 
I  Itanley  P.,  043766. 
C  eorge  C,  044428. 
Lawrence  G.,  022003. 
David  E.,062471. 
Jayle  H.,  079814. 
.  WllUam  P.,  022066. 
H..  022926. 
John  P.,  023334. 
"tord  P..  Jr..  023170. 
:  ^awrence  J.,  022901. 
Weaver  H.,  032686. 
,  Joseph  M..  040622. 
Max  H..  032082. 
[>anlel  T.,  062626. 
Edwin  C.  044678. 
Charles  M..  023467. 
1111am  A.,  Jr.,  044208. 
Roland  M..038278. 
,  John  S..  OS8183. 
,  Raymond  H..  022011. 
.  Samuel  M..  038177. 
A..O33802. 
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Grant,  Emerson  W.,  023427. 
Gray.  Francis  M..  044007. 
Gray.  Gerald  W..  044130. 
Gray,  Walter  A..  038939. 
Green.  Gilford  D.,  023231. 
Green,  James  B..  023423. 
Green,  John  H.,  033085. 
Greenwood,  Walter,  Jr.,  023548. 
Orlllln.  James  C,  033018. 
Gunning,  Jolin  G.,  052669. 
Gunster,  Walter  E.,  Jr..  022928. 
Guy.  David  R.,  022961. 
Guy,  John  J..  033219. 
Hall,  Robert  C,  023525. 
Hamelln,  Rolland  W.,  022997. 
Hancock,  Chester  H.,  044292. 
Hannah,  Raymond  W.,  032760. 
Hardenbergh,  Hal,  032740. 
Hardin.  Joseph  S.,  023126. 
Harness,  Leslie  J..  023415. 
Harper,  Robert  E..  032783. 
Haseman,  Leonard  L.,  022925. 
Hatten.  Philip  A.,  023417. 
Hazeltlne,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  022896. 
Heald,  Robert  C,  044454. 
Helmuth.  Oliver  J.,  032395. 
Hendrlckson.  Edward  H.,  023048. 
Berber,  David,  032689. 
Hershey.  Lyle  E.,  052502. 
Hewitt.  Walter  J.,  044332. 
Hickman,  Paul  D.,  044374. 
Hlgglns.  William  A.,  040468. 
Hlgglns.  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  033141. 
Hlghtower.  John  M.,  023531. 
Hill,  John  F.  P.,  033108. 
Hlno.  Kenjl,  044753. 
Hlser.  Charles  H.,  044795. 
Hobson.  Victor  W.,  Jr.,  023038. 
Hooper.  Thomas  P..  039028. 
Homer,  Charles  T..  Jr.,  023530. 
Houser,  Harold  H.,  032050. 
Huff,  Hotenel  J.,  043868. 
Huffaker,  Robert  L.,  032911. 
Hughes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  032676. 
Hughett,  Ralph  H.,  044674. 
Huntley,  Charles  B..  022714. 
Huppert,  George  H..  Jr.,  032277. 
Hutchinson,  Philip  A.,  O33200. 
Ingalls,  Robert  C,  023542. 
Irving,  Richard  R..  033127. 
Lrwln.  Walter  O..  040490. 
Jackson,  John  W..  080427. 
James,  Howard,  040463. 
Jlllson,  Stuart  P.,  080429. 
Johnson,  Chester  H.,  044273. 
Johnson,  Lester  B.,  023490. 
Johnson,  Robert  W.,  044258. 
Jung,  Wing  P.,  023144. 
Keegan,  Christopher  R.,  044383. 
Kehe,  Arlin  J..  033094. 
Kennedy,  Robert  S..  020780. 
Kenney.  John  J..  Jr.,  023114. 
Kent.  Prank  J.,  033087, 
Kersting,  Donald  A.,  023436. 
King.  Warren  R.,  023413. 
Kinder.  John  M.,  023552. 
Kirk.  Prank  A.,  Jr..  044442. 
Kirk.  John  E.,  032681. 
Kramer,  Francis  E.,  023122. 
Lain,  James  L..  032967. 
Lallberte,  Lawrence  A.,  032558. 
Lane,  Harry  B.,  023187. 
Lane.  Jack  P.,  023456. 
Lange,  Herman.  W.  W..  023402. 
Larsen.  Bobby  B..  052722. 
Larsen,  Charles  J  ,  044558. 
Lawhon.  Zim  E..  023555. 
Leahy.  Osmund  A.,  023106. 
Legere,  Laurence  J.,  022937. 
Lehtonen,  Relno  O.,  052532. 
Leldy.  Carl  S.,  032755 
Lemley,  Kenneth  M.,  022976. 
Leonard,  Allan  L.,  Jr.,  032898. 
Lewis,  William  P.,  023206. 
Long,  Talton  W.,  032735. 
Looney.  Jack  R.,  022164. 
Lucas.  Charles  L,,  040249, 
Luckenbach,  Everett  A„  080442, 
Lundberg,  John  W,,  Jr..  033170, 
Lyons.  Crawford  D,.  043924. 
Macaulay,  George  B..  032549. 


Maedler,  James  R.,  023132. 
Malone.  Robert  H.,  033014. 
Manley,  Murray  E.,  052740. 
Manning,  Leo  W.,  033114. 
Marriott.  Richard  G.,  033072. 
Marsh.  Clarence  T..  jr.,  022996 
Marsh.  Curtis  N.,  Jr.,  070006 
Martin.  Alfred,  O23620. 
Mastran,  Joseph  L.,  023279. 
Mather,  Donald  W.,  044458] 
Matthews,  Maurice  H.,  032997  i 
Matzger,  Nell  M.,  044539. 
Maynard,  Stanley  G.,  032515. 
Mayo.  George,  Jr.,  022970. 
McAlhany,  John  W.,  040617. 
McCasklU,  John  C,  080450. 
McCown,  Hal  D..  023532. 
McDanlel,  Alva  T.,  044621.  i 

McDonald,  Eugene  O..  023218. 
McPerren,  Carl  D.,  021923. 
McHenry,  Carroll  E..  052545. 
McKenney,  Stewart  L.,  023084. 
McLean.  John  R..  023140.  ' 

McPherson,  Larry  G.,  052498. 
McQualn.  Gordon  E.,  040441.      ; 
McRae,  Robert  B.,  033236. 
McSherry.  Elwood  D.,  044322. 
Mendez,  Louis  G.,  Jr.,  023262.     ' 
Merchant,  Marvin  H.,  023301.     ! 
Merrill .  John  T. ,  033225 . 
Meszar.  Prank.  023211.  I 

Metcalf.  George  T.,  023501. 
Mette,  Clarence  A.,  Jr.,  032776. 
Meyer.  Norman  E.,  040511. 
Mlchaelis,  Leon  A..  044486. 
Mlley,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  022993. 
Miller.  Boulton  B.,  033148. 
Miller,  Gordon  A.,  040386. 
Miller.  Maynard  C.  079928'. 
Mills.  Jene  E.,  023410. 
MUner,  James  W..  023124. 
Mlnahan.  John  E.,  022949. 
Mitchell.  John  E..  Jr.,  052328. 
Monroe.  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  023017, 
Moore,  Benjamin  G.,  033158. 
Moore.  James  M..  022963. 
Moran,  Edwin  G..  052434. 
Muller,  Thomas  H..  023201. 
Munson.  Delbert  E.,  023156. 
Murdock,  Richard  G.,  044221. 
Murphy,  Cornelius  A..  023146. 
Murphy.  John  H..  044201. 
Murphy,  Joseph  A.,  044667. 
Myers,  Harry  M.,  021835. 
Naudts,  Morris  J.,  032265. 
Nelson.  Robert  K.,  044426. 
Noble.  Charles  C.  022942. 
Norrls.  John  I.,  044246. 
Norrls,  Robinson  R..  023014. 
Nye.  Charles  A..  3d.  086058. 
O'Brien.  John  A..  023037. 
Oglesby,  Charles  E.,  023244. 
O'Keefe.  John  T..  023176. 
Oliver.  George  L.,  033118. 
Olson,  Winston  L..  032940. 
Orman.  Leonard  M.,  023046. 
Osborne,  Robert  J.  C.  043819. 
Oseth,  Frederick  W..  023090. 
Paden.  BlU  W.,  052201. 
Parker.  David  8..  022907. 
Parker,  Robert  M..  Jr.,  032936. 
Patten.  Samuel  M..  023008. 
Paulick.  Michael,  023060. 
Pearson,  Willard,  044466. 
Pell.  Robert  H..  023561. 
Penney.  Howard  W..  022917. 
Perrln,  Bert.  023503. 
Perry,  Manley  C,  023024. 
Petty,  Norman  E..  033041. 
Pfell.  Robert  C,  022921. 
Phillips.  PavU  D..  022939. 
Pldgeon.  John  J..  023089. 
PUlsbury.  Hobart  B..  023019. 
Piatt.  Robert  G..  023414. 
Podufaly,  Edward  T..  022013. 
PoLnler.  Arthur  D..  021990. 
Porteous.  Charles  E..  033203. 
Porter,  Fred  B.,  040477. 
Preble.  Merle  R..  023524. 
Rachal,  Daniel  W.,  044159.      ■ 
Radcliff,  Elgin  G..  02S558. 
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Shagrln,  Richard  A.,  023261. 

Shaunesey.  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  023036. 

Shivers.  George  W.,  Jr..  023515. 

Shockey.  Cyrus  R..  044234. 
Shoemaker,  Rajrmond  L.,  Jr.,  022078. 

Shoes,  Morris  L..  022973. 

Slgley.  Woodrow  B..  023411. 

Sllvasy.  Stephen,  022985. 

Simmons.  Howard  H..  039029. 

Sinclair.  Lachlan  M.,  032369. 

SlBco.  David  W.,  052579. 

Smee,  James  C.  076844. 

Smith,  Arthur  L.,  Jr..  080000. 

Smith.  Everett  N.,  032449. 

Smith,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  043826. 

Smith,  Page  E.,  023294. 

Smith,  Paul  P.,  033 169. 

Smith,  VaUard  C,  023543. 

Spauldlng,  Edward  C.  020588. 

Spengler.  John  T.  H.,  022977. 

Stella,  Harry  A.,  023185. 

Sterner.  Cyril  D..  023434. 

Stoddard.  WUllam  G..  Jr.,  023130. 

Stover.  Harold  G.,  032845. 

Strauss.  James  P..  022951. 

Stuart.  Clarence  E..  052468. 

Stutzman,  Oliver  G.,  032771. 

Sumstad,  John,  052646. 

Tate.  WUUe  L..  032885. 

Taylor.  Alton  R..  033002. 

Taylor.  Benjamin  G..  Jr..  023438. 

Taylor.  James  K.,  023011. 

Telquist.  Clark  V.,  040443. 

Thomas,  Eber  H.,  Jr.,  044780. 

Thomas,  Henry  G.,  031756. 

Tlstadt.  Harry  E.,  044706. 

Townsend,  John  D..  023141. 

Trainer.  Wyatte  G.,  040516. 
Tudor,  Ralph  N.,  039032. 
Turner.  Hugh  J.,  Jr..  023138. 
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Twyon.  Donald  E..  032805. 
Tyler,  James  K.,  023079. 
Unverferth.  John  E..  028409. 
Utley.  Robert  L.,  032977. 
Vandenberg,  Robert  E.,  038979. 
Vaughan.  Woodrow  W..  023004. 
Venable.  Charles  P..  OS3247. 
Von  Pawel,  Ernest.  052541. 
Walker,  Harry  H.,  Jr.,  023460. 
Walker.  Marlon  W..  023435. 
Walters,  James  W.,  Jr.,  023006. 
Walton.  Arthur  H.,  044746. 
Ware.  Keith  L.,  033181. 
Warmbrod.  Karlton,  033077. 
Watson,  WllUam  W.,  032756. 
Webster,  Daniel,  083071. 
Webster.  George  B..  Jr..  023426. 
Welgel,  Levene  J.,  038187. 
Welch.  Howard  K.,  033155. 
Welsh,  Charles  E.,  032706. 
Wendt,  James  R.,  Jr.,  022995. 
Wermuth,  Anthony  L.  P.,  023252. 

WetheriU,  Roderick,  023158. 

Wheeler,  Jesse  P.,  Jr.,  044719. 

White,  Alan  B.,  022675. 

White.  Eugene  J.,  022739. 

White,  Frederick  G.,  023326. 

White.  Richard  A..  040524. 

Whittlck.  John  R..  032487. 

Wiley,  Earl  T..  Jr.,  040442. 

Wilkinson,  William  C,  Jr.,  023512. 

WlUlams,  Prank  A..  044750. 

Williams.  Robert  R.,  022962. 

Williams,  Trevor  E.,  032883. 

WUson.  Charles  V..  023564. 

Wingfield,  William  B.,  080526. 

Winton.  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  022966. 

Wise.  WllUam  D..  Jr..  032682. 

Witt,  Landon  A.,  023317. 

Wolfe.  Charles  A.,  044262. 

Wood.  Milford  W.,  032723. 

Woodbury,  James  A.,  042943. 

Woodman,  Ernest  A.  H.,  032822. 

Woodward,  GUbert  H..  O2S102. 

Woolfolk,  Robert  L.,  3d,  052687. 

Wright.  John  M..  Jr.,  023057. 

Wright.  Ralph,  OS2765. 

Wyand,  Preston  W..  044S63. 

Yarrlngton.  WUUam  R.,  080028. 

Yeager.  Frederick  J..  022969. 

Yerby,  Harry  L..  032719. 

Young.  Richard  A.,  Jr..  044524. 

Youngman.  Charles  W.,  033183. 

Yow,  John  W..  032361. 

Zahrobsky.  Ralph  E.,  023149. 

Zelgler,  Howard  N..  Jr.,  044773. 
Zlpf,  Karl  A.,  039044. 

To  be  colonels.  Chaplain 

Jungfer,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  025860. 

Koepke,  Theodore  V.,  031177. 

Kozak.  Edwin  J.,  043129. 
Reardon,  David  M.,  076788. 

To  be  colonels.  Medical  Corps 

Bauer,  Albert  J.,  025839. 
Conant.  Ralph  E.,  065408. 
Heldobler,  Alfred  O.,  065568. 
Kirk,  Warren  M..  065674. 
MoNerney,  Jules  J.,  026453. 
Psaki,  Raoul  C.  Jr.,  026487. 
Putnol,  Martin,  066075. 
Smith.  James  H.,  065410. 
Stacy,  Harold  G.,  076662. 
Steer,  Arthur,  057815. 
Tenery,  John  H.,  043172. 
Wallace,  John  K.,  2d,  0311S1. 

To  be  colonels.  Dental  Corps 
Cruzan.  Winston  V..  030081. 
Fisher,  WiUiam  T.,  043171. 
Klrchoff,  Arnold  W.,  031146. 
Slegesmund,  Kenneth  W.,  043149. 
Swanson,  Raymond  W.,  030025. 
Swink,  Jesse  M.,  022315. 

To  be  coUmels,  Veterinary  Corps 
Aklns,  Everett  H.,  084814. 
Frank.  Charles  B.,  031153. 
pry,  Uoyd  V.,  031014. 
MlUer,  Robert  J..  031148. 
Osteen,  WUfion  M.,  084815. 


To  he  colonels,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Austin,  WiUlam  L.,  037403. 
Baker.  Thomas  E.,  031244. 
Behrens,  Donald  H.,  037400. 
Blackwell.  James  M..  079647. 
Darling.  James  O.,  031271. 
Davison.  NevlUe  W.,  031295. 
Egger,  Floyd  C.  052065. 
Prick.  Lyman  P..  043239. 
Hastings,  Frederick  W.,  031S13. 
Houser,  Jack,  031268. 
Jones,  Herman  A.,  Jr..  031312. 
Nedds,  Ivan  L.,  031268. 
Nlbbellnk,  Arion  B..  031246. 
Noe.  Herbert  A..  031299. 
Olson,  Clarence  T.,  039323. 
Quackenbush,  Robert  O.,  031317. 
Yates.  VlrgU  T.,  052069. 

To  be  colonel.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Clark,  Mildred  I.,  N608. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3209 : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Dental  Corps 

Clark,  Robert  R.,  043250. 

To  be  major 
'  McCriun,  Lynn  M.,  064090. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Bradley.  John  J.,  094993. 
To  be  captain 

Traas,  Adrian  G.,  099747. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
U  S  Military  Academy,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  4831 
and  4333 : 

MacWllUams.  Donald  G.,  026551. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  foreign  languages,  UB. 
Military  Academy,  tinder  the  provisions  at 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  4331 
and  4333 : 

WUlard.  Sumner,  01003453. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate,  September  21,  1964: 
Postmaster 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on  July 
23,  1964,  of  Ralph  E.  Haffenden  to  be  post- 
master at  Belvidere,  in  the  State  of  lUinols. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  National  City 
Christian  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord.  We  remember  first  of  all, 
our  Father,  with  gratitude  the  faithful 
Member  of  this  House  so  recently  depart- 
ed and  commend  him  to  Thine  eternal 
care.  This  day,  our  Father,  we  come  to 
Thee  about  our  Nation.  And  we  come 
not  to  seek  for  anything,  not  to  petition, 
not  to  wring  our  hands.  We  cwne  in 
gratitude.  We  thank  Thee  that  we  are 
willing  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  society  <rf 
nations,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  walk 
alone,  stand  alone,  nor  to  live  in  arrogant 
isolation.  In  a  time  of  much  uncertain- 
ty, we  thank  Thee  that  this  Nation  does 
so'  much  to  shed  the  light  of  hope  in 
the  world*  We  thank  Thee  when  needs 
are  beyond  description,  this  Nation  in- 
vests so  much,  risks  so  much  of  life  and 
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to  help  others,  enemies  as 
With  grave  dangers  all 
rejoice  that  our  responsible 
foUows  caution,  friendliness, 
as  we  do  business  with 
of  the  worldwide  community, 
rattle,  and  to  be  strong,  as 
the  highest  wisdom,  we  are 
our  first  and  foremost  de- 
ambition  is  still  international 
Justice.    In  a  time  of  unrest, 
is  easy,  and  violence  casts 
it  home  and  abroad,  we  are 
Jiat  we  are  still  moving  for- 
Nation  by  the  ways  of  law, 
will,  to  a  true  fellowship  of  all 
groups,  all  races.    We  thank 
some  are  heartless,  that  this 
has  heart  for  the  poor,  the 
,  the  forgotten.    We  thank 
when  even  great  men  are 
pulled,  that  we  have  leader- 
of  and  committed  to  hold- 
,  seeing  us  throiigh.    Bless 
the  Chief  Executive.   Uphold 
of  our  laws.    Preserve  and 
for  us  the  freedom  sind  great- 
courts.    Save  for  us,  O  God, 
,  all  that  Is  sound  and  good, 
's  sake.   Blessed  is  that  na- 
Ood  is  the  Lord.    Amen. 
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Jciumal    of   the   proceedings   of 
September  17,  1964,  was  read 
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in  writing  from  the  Pres- 

Unlted  States  was  communl- 

iie  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 

secretaries,  who  also  informed 

that  on  the  following  dates 

approved  and  signed  bills 

resolution  of  the  House  of 

tities: 


E|eptember  2, 1964: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
o^mpensatlon.  Including  severance 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  the 
in  connection  with  reclama- 
a  the  construction  of  which  corn- 
January  1,  1961; 

An    act   to    compensate    certain 

the  loss   of   their  leasehold  in- 

uids  taken  by  the  United  States 

with  the  Red  Rock  Reservoir 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  World 

An  act  for  the   relief  of  E.  A. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 

(  peration,  and  maintenance  of  the 

Hook,  Boetwlck  Park,  and  Pruit- 

MUtlcipating  reclamation  projects 

Colorado   River  Storage  Project 


An  act  relating  to  the  release  of 

bonds  filed  under  section  44 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 

to  certain  installment  obllga- 

tted  at  death,  and  to  amend 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 

reacqulsitlons  of  real  prop- 


An  set  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  correct  certain  In- 

respect  to  the  taxation  of  life 

cfompanles,  and  for  other  purposes; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 


Oide 

wl;h 


HJl.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on  ac- 
quisitions of  certain  foreign  securitlea  In 
order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  fi- 
nancing in  the  United  States  and  In  markets 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8461.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colvunbla  Sales  Tax  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  certain  sales  to  common  carriers  or  sleep- 
ing-car companies; 

H.R.  9803.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  acquire  the  building 
constructed  on  the  Fort  Jay  Military  Reser- 
vation, N.Y.,  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association; 

HJl.  11202.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11338.  An  act  to  remove  certain  con- 
ditions subject  to  which  certain  real  property 
in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  was  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Author- 
ity; 

HJl.  11369.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11594.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
California  certain  lands  In  the  county  of 
Monterey,  State  of  California.  In  exchange 
for  certain  other  lands; 

HJl.  12128.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  10,  1964; 

H.R.  12196.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  In  each 
year  as  Lelf  Erlkson  Day. 

On  September  3.  1964: 

HJl.  3846.  An  act  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 
and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
of  the  American  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  9586.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
to  assist  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  arts  In  the  United  States. 
On  September  4,  1964: 

H.R.  11241.  An   act    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities    for     training     professional     nursing 
personnel,   and   for  other  purposes. 
On  September   12.    1964: 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  U.S.  Animal  Quarantine  Station,  Clifton, 
N.J.,  to  the  city  of  Clifton  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  station,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

HJl.  12267.  An  act  to  provide  for  notice  of 
change  In  control  of  management  of  insured 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  14.  1964: 

H.R.  1263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rickert 
&  Laan,  Inc. 

On  September  15,  1964: 

H.R.  4786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

On  September  18,  1964: 

H.R.  3396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  lands  to  Morristown  National  His- 
torical Park  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6601.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land  In 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  7096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  property  at  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  11162.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


i 

September  n 


On  September  1»,  1964; 
HJl.  5159.  An  act  to  authoriat  uaA 
that  certain  lands  exclusively  iduo 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 

fled  In  order  to  provide  for  their  •MannT'^ 
Interim  management  under  pnn^Z^  * 
multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  niSJl 
yield  of  products  and  services,  and  for^ST" 
purposes;  ^^  ®*« 

HJl.  5498.  An  act  to  provide  temporarr-, 
thorlty  for  the  sale  of  certain  public  iZ,^' 

H.R.  8070.  An  act  for  the  establlshLeS^ 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  CommUAa^, 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  r«kti»S 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lan*^ 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purplj 

H.R.  10809.  An  act  making  approprlatloni 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Rm^ 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  %mn 
cles.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  iSm 
and  for  other  purposes.  *        ' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  thtt 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  blU  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowiiw 
titles:  I     ^ 

S.  49.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commisiion 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  particlpat* 
In  the  celebration  In  1967  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  689,  84th  Congress,  appointed  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Parliamentary  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  November 
16  to  20.  1964:  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Jordan,  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Burdick 
(alternate) ,  Mr.  Muskie  (alternate) ,  Mr, 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
and  Mr.  Kuchel  (alternate) . 


TRANSFER  OF  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
TO  TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  22, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  clause  4,  rule  13,  the  Consent 
Calendar  rule,  be  transferred  to  tomor- 
row. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
setting  a  precedent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  have  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  include  appropriate  extraneous 
material  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

w-    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

JSmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

JJJrTniinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

'"rhe^^SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

(^daboma? 
Tiiei«  was  no  objection. 

JS^  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  certain  changes 
\r\  the  program  for  this  week. 

Mr    FORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    will   the 
MHtleman  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
^Sr  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Members  would  appreciate  knowing 
what  the  schedule  is  and  what  changes 
there  are  in  the  legislative  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  changes  in  the 
orogiam  have  Just  come  to  my  attention. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  annoimce 

them.  . 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  remove  from 
the  calendar  for  this  week  House  Resolu- 
tion 847  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  to  create  a  select  conmiittee 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of 
all  factors  relating  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  education  of  congressional 
pages.  We  are  doing  that  because  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  , 
who  is  the  author  of  the  matter  involved, 
will  be  in  the  funeral  party  of  our  late 
colleague. 

We  are  adding  for  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  the  bill  H.R.  8546. 
loans  to  students  of  optometry.  This  is 
an  open  rule  permitting  1  hour  of  general 
debate  and  making  S.  2180  in  order  as  a 
substitute. 

Also  House  Resolution  883.  providing 
for  agreeing  to  Senate  eunendments  to 
H.R.  5932,  District  of  Columbia  teachers 
health  benefits. 

Mr.  FORD.  Those  are  the  only 
changes? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Those  are  the  only 
changes  I  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  on  the  program 
for  tomorrow  and  it  is  expected  it  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  the  Intention  of 
finishing  It  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reference  to  the  Pat- 
man  bill  which  has  been  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  a  rule  been  granted  on 
that  dealing  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  reapportionment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is. 
but  the  matter  has  not  been  scheduled. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 

ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  ON  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480.  83D  CONGRESS. 
AS  AMENDEI>— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  365) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  President 


of  the  United  Stetes,  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  the 
20th  semiannual  report  on  activities 
carried  on  under  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Congress,  as  eunended,  outlining  opera- 
tions under  the  act  during  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30, 1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  September  21, 1964. 


Westland,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Mrs.  Hansen,  Mr.  HARRisoir. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford)  .  for  Sep- 
tember 21  and  22,  on  accotmt  of  oflBcial 
business. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8. 49.  An  act  to  provide  for  recognition  toy 
the  United  States  of  Alaska's  lOOth  anniver- 
sary under  the  American  flag,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE    LATE     HONORABLE     WALTER 
NORBLAD  OF  0RE<30N 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  personal  sorrow  and  profound  re- 
gret that  I  announce  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  our  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Walter  Norblad. 
who  passed  away  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  on  Sunday  morning. 

I  have  been  asked  to  announce  that 
f  vmeral  services  wiil  be  held  on  tomorrow 
morning,  Tuesday,  September  22,  at  11 
ajn..  at  the  Demaines  Funeral  Home, 
520  South  Washington  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  day  will  be  set  aside  next  week 
to  allow  Members  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague.  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  RESOLTrnoN  885 
Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable   Walter    Noeblad.    a    Representative 
from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  fimeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Hoiise. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  commimlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Tol- 
LEFSON,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 


ADJOURNMEirr 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  22,  1964. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.8. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  section  107  of  Public  Law  87-266 
(H.  Doc.  No.  364) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  uneconomical  procurement  of  motor 
vehicle  i>arts  and  accessories.  Department  of 
the  Navy;  to  the  Ccaiunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  lack  of  progress  under  the  de- 
fense standardization  program  resulting  in 
uuMoeuary  procurement  and  supply  man- 
agement costs  for  electronic  Items,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OpM^tions. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
congressional  liaison.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copy  of  the  Agency's  reply  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
report  (B-146787)  on  Ineffective  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Aflsistance  to  Children's  Hoe- 
pltal  In  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on  Govwn- 
ment  Operations. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  project  pro- 
posal from  the  Camarlllo  County  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Camarillo.  Ventxira  County.  Calif., 
for  a  loan  of  ^300,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  water  distribution  system,  piu^uant.to 
section  10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  tnmsmlttlng  a  report  that  it 
conducted  no  commissary  activities  outside 
the  continental  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  5  U.S.C.  596a;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  repcvts 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  have  been 
approved,  pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  opera- 
tions by  Federal  departments  and  establish- 
ments in  connection  with  the  bonding  of 
officers  and  employees  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1904,  p\U8uant  to  sectkn 
14(c)  of  the  act  of  August  9.  1966  (6  U.S.C. 
14);  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2549.  A  lettCT  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,  transmitting   an  annual   report   on 
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Ut.  HARDY: 

13^34.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Nor- 

of  Virginia,  certain  land*  in  the 

.  State  of  Virginia,  in  exchange 

other  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
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September  n 


nmtLXch  grants  for  the  llacal  yeai 
to  the  provisions  of  Public 
86th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
and  Astronautics. 


Clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
resolutions  were  introduced  and 
referred  as  follows: 


copies  of  the  document  entitled  "Study  of 
Population  and  Immigration  Problems;  Pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HARSH  A: 

H.  Con.  Res.  365.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shoxild 
review  Its  rules  applicable  to  the  Citizens 
Radio  Service  and  report  with  respect  thereto 
to  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MacOREGOR: 

H.  Res.  886.  Resolution  to  set  national  pol- 
icies for  local  airline  service;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Rules. 


Services. 
Mr.  LAIRD: 

A  blU  to  provide  for  payments 
on  lands  in  national  forests; 
Ofmmltt«e  on  Agriculture. 
Mr.  PILLION: 

A  blU  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
of   unclaimed    postal   savings    ac- 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
post Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  POOL: 
lateT.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
CXxle  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
interest  on  church  bonds;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  FKIOHAN: 

Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
the  printing  of  an  additional  1,000 
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PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DON   H.  CLAUSEN: 

HJEl.  12638.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Mansoor  Abdel  Sayed,  also  known  as  Henri 
Mansoor,  and  Roxanl  Mansoor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HJl.  12639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hiroshi  Yamazakl,  his  wife,  Toehlko  Tama- 
zaki,  and  his  mother,  Tomo  Yamazakl;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Maasachn^^ 
HJR.  12640.  A   biU   for  the  relief ^jV 
Tavaree  de  Sousa;  to  the  OommlttM  rJ^ 
Judiciary.  "««*»•  qq  ^^ 

PEnrnoNs,  ktc. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petlOma 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk'sS 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1036.  By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York:  PeutJon 
of  John  F.  Coxiltry.  Troy.  N.Y..  protestint  um 
amendment  to  part  95,  enacted  JulyM  b» 
the  FCC  and  effective  November  1,  1884.  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Pocdm 
Commerce.  ^^ 

1037.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  oi  th» 
Common  CouncU,  City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  pto. 
tloning  consideration  of  their  resolutkm  vtth 
reference  to  rejecting  any  attempt  to  thwwt 
the  Supreme  Co\irt  decision  on  reapportion- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  * 

1038.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Net 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  defeating  contUtu- 
tlonal  amendments  to  override  the  leglaU. 
tive  reapportionment  decisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1039.  Also,  petition  of  the  Marine  Corn 
League,  National  Headquarters,  Arliagton, 
Va.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  designating  the  net 
VA  hospital  and  faculty  now  being  con- 
structed in  the  District  of  Col\mibla  u  th* 
Oen.  Melvln  J.  Maas  Memorial  Hospital;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Yi^ginia  StrcaftlieBed  by  Fort  Mar- 
*  GMwraliiv  Slatioii— Groaa4- 
Bnakbff  Ccremoiies  and  Morfantown 
LbbcI  eon  Mark  die  Bcfiaomff  of  Con- 
timdoB 
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ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WX8T  vnumna 
3XNATB  OF  THZ  UNITED  STAIXS 


M  onday,  September  21. 1964 

Bir.  I  ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appalac  ilan  Regional  Development  Act 
is  being  weighed  and  considered  by 
Membem  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  wHUI  hope,  be  acted  on  favorably  in 
the  Seiate  before  adjournment.  This 
leglslati  >n  is  a  vital  element  in  our  Na- 
tion's d  ive  to  develop  programs  to  ad- 
vance \fest  Virginia  and  areas  of  sur- 
roundln  i  States. 

The  i  ppalachian  bill  is  in  no  sense  a 
handou  ,  but  rather  an  investment  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  all  Americans. 
We  cannot  permit  one  large  section  of 
our  couitry  to  lag  economically;  to  en- 
dure co:  iditlons  of  unemplosrment  which 
substan  ;ially  exceed  the  national  aver- 
age; w<  must  not  ignore  the  plight  of 
thousar  ds  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
without  adequate  educational  and  health 
facllitle  5.  It  is  obvious  that  from  a  hu- 
manitajian  standpoint,  and  in  our  own 
enU«ht<  ned  self-interest,  we  must  act  to 
Old  the  ie  damaging  conditions. 

Mr.  »re8ident,  the  people  of  Appa- 
lachia  ire  far  fnmi  content  with  the 
status  t  uo.    They  are  working  with  dili- 


gence and  imagination  to  improve  their 
way  of  life  and  to  strengthen  the  region. 

Evidence  of  this  spirit  of  cooperative 
effort  can  be  readily  found  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. One  such  example  is  the  activity 
being  carried  forward  in  conjunction 
with  the  construction  of  the  Fort  Martin 
power  generating  station,  at  Port  Mar- 
tin, W.  Va.,  near  Morgantown. 

The  generating  station  will  consist  of 
two  units,  the  first  of  which  is  now  be- 
ing built  by  Monongahela  Power  Co. 
and  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.,  both 
subsidiaries  of  the  Allegheny  Power  Sys- 
tem. The  initial  facility  will  have  a 
capability  of  approximately  540,000  kilo- 
watts and  its  estimated  cost  is  $53,- 
500.000.  It  will  be  the  largest  ever  in- 
stalled in  the  Allegheny  System,  and  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  1967. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the 
Fort  Martin  station  on  September  II, 
1964.  Presiding  on  this  notable  occa- 
sion was  Don  Kammert.  the  energetic 
president  of  the  Monongahela  Power  Co. 
Following  the  invocation  by  the  Rever- 
end William  Wolfe,  pastor  of  the  Fort 
Martin  Methodist  Church,  Mr.  Kammert 
introduced  J.  Lee  Rice,  Jr.,  the  progres- 
sive president  of  the  Allegheny  Power 
System. 

In  brief  remarks  Mr.  Rice  made  ref- 
erence to  the  cooperation  at  national. 
State,  and  local  levels  which  his  organi- 
zation has  enjoyed  during  the  planning 
of  this  important  power  complex.  He 
also  expressed  the  belief,  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe, that  the  Fort  Martin  project  is 
indicative  of  the  enthusiasm  and  civic 
interest  which  is  evidenced  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Appalachla. 


At  a  given  signal,  a  laser  ray  was  acti- 
vated, which  in  turn  detonated  flrewtnia 
officially  breaking  groimd  for  the  Ftat 
Martin  power  generating  station.  Tak- 
ing  part  in  this  portion  of  the  program 
were:  Hon.  W.  W.  Barron,  Governor  of 
West  Virginia;  Hon.  Harley  Staggers, 
U.S.  Representative  from  the  Second 
District;  Robert  G.  MacDonald,  presi- 
dent of  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.;  Mr. 
Kammert,  Mr.  Rice,  and  myself. 

The  proceedings  were  later  adjoumed 
to  the 'Hotel  Morgan,  Morgantown,  for  a 
luncheon.  Governor  Barron  addreoed 
an  appreciative  audience,  commenting  on 
the  degree  of  cooperative  effort  whkh 
has  been  evidenced  between  Government, 
Industry,  labor,  and  education.  He 
pointed  out  that : 

In  West  Virginia,  these  forces  hsw 
learned — dxurlng  the  past  three  and  a  hall 
years — the  benefit  of  sitting  down  togsti>« 
to  study  problems.  When  we  do  this,  m 
understsmd  the  problems  and  their  Inter- 
relationship to  all  other  segments  of  our 
society.  Whenever  we  come  to  understaad 
each  other  and  the  scope  of  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  industrial  need,  then  we  triily  deflnt 
"the  common  good"  in  modem,  cooperattve 
terms.  From  this  basis  we  develop  sound 
and  positive  action  programs. 

Mr.  Rice  then  spoke  of  the  Implication! 
of  the  construction  of  the  Fort  Martin 
station,  and  its  impact  on  the  Morgan- 
town  trading  area.  He  correctly  stated 
that  this  new  transmission  capability  1« 
but  one  among  many  steps  toward  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  which  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  citizens  of  Morgantowa 

Especially  informative  were  the  re* 
marks  of  Dennis  L.  McElroy,  executite 
vice  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co,    From  the  northern  West  Vlrglnl* 
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i«M  of  this  firm  will  come  the  coal  to 
SIVthe boUers  which  produce  the  steam 
?*lSetiie  turbines  from  which  will 
"J;  the  vast  electrical  power  of  the 
SS'm^h  station.  Mr.  McElroy  indi- 
»./prf  that  the  manpower  requirements 
*^  this  coal  production  would  provide 
mnlovment  for  200  miners  near  range, 

nd  when  the  second  unit  is  complete 
fhat  figure  will  grow  to  almost  500. 

Prior  to  these  remarks  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  speak,  in  pari;,  as  follows: 

Here  in  our  beloved  highlands  we  are 
i„irtened  to  see  progress  by  the  American 
S^etT  and  private-investor  economy.  Our 
!2^wth  has  its  roots  in  the  energy,  intelU- 
£n«s  and  integrity  of  leadership  exempUfled 
5  toose  business,  industrial,  and  political 
iMulerB  gathered  here. 

West  Virginians  are  being  increasingly  rec- 
nmlsed  as  people  who  are  friendly,  ambi- 
Sa,  and  progressive.  The  Impression  Is 
helM  rapidly  dissipated  that  West  Virginia 
hL  been  sidetracked  by  automation  and 
foreed  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  national 
economy.  The  events  of  this  day  demon- 
strate that  is  not  the  case. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  Fort  Martin 
power  generating  station  has  been  cause 
for  new  optimism  timong  private  sectors 
of  the  economy.  A  lucidly  written  edi- 
torial in  the  September  11  issue  of  the 
Morgantown  Post  emphasizes  the  public 
awareness  of  the  positive  forces  which 
will  accrue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  proceedings  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Fort  Martin 
power  generating  station,  and  the  lunch- 
eon which  followed,  September  11, 1964. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[The  Morgantown   (W.  Va.)  Post, 
Sept.  11.  1964] 

LOOKIMO    BiGGEB    AU.   THX    TiMK 

This  community  is  beginning  to  get  a  little 
better  notion  of  what  that  new  Port  Martin 
power  station  down  the  river  will  look  like 
after  more  than  $50  mUllon  has  been  spent 
In  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  bring  it  into  actual 
being. 

But  even  the  speeches  at  today's  formal 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  can  scarcely  con- 
vey a  general  awareness  of  the  total  signifl- 
cance  to  this  area  of  this  power-generating 
project  and  the  whole  Intercoimected  sys- 
tem of  which  It  is  to  be  a  part. 

Immediately  upon  going  into  operation,  of 
course,  the  Port  Martin  station  wUl  provide 
a  large  and  assured  market  for  Monongalia 
County  coal  and  steady  round-the-year  em- 
ployment for  a  substantial  nxmiber  of  miners. 

But  while  the  economic  soundness  of  put- 
ting 80  much  money  into  a  power  station  was 
lound  in  the  abUity  to  transmit  electricity 
over  longer  distances  than  ever  before,  it 
does  not  necessarUy  follow  that  the  avallabU- 
Ity  of  Port  Martin's  power  will  not  serve  to 
bring  new  Industry  closer  to  the  powerplant 
as  well  as  to  take  its  power  to  distant 
customers. 

No  wild  promises  are  being  held  out  that 
Port  Martin  will  bring  Industry  to  Monon- 
galia County  and  other  parts  of  the  upper 
Monongahela  Valley.  But  it  would  be  most 
unusual  if  that  result  did  not  occur,  espe- 
cially if  the  area  can  otherwise  qualify  as  a 
good  place  for  new  Industry  to  locate  and 
ooerate. 

Such  a  prospect  rises  far  above  the  more 
limited  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
creased tax  revenue  the  county  will  receive 
from  this  large  Investment  within  its  borders 


even  though  there  is  no  need  to  Ignore  this 
substantial  element  in  the  project. 

In  the  near  future,  as  Port  Martin  begins 
to  take  visible  shape,  its  full  significance  wUl 
increasingly  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 

PBOCEXDINGS  at  TH«  GaOtrND-BBEAKINO  Cers- 

monhs  for  Allegheny  Power  System's 
New  540,000-Kilowatt  Fort  Martin  Power 
Station  at  Port  Martin,  W.  Va.,  September 
11,  1964 

Donald  M.  Kammert,  president  of  Monon- 
gahela Power  Co.:  "This  ceremony  will  begin 
with  the  pronouncement  of  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  WiUlam  Wolfe." 

Rev.  WUliam  Wolfe,  pastor.  Port  Martin 
Methodist  Church:  "Let  us  pray.  Our  Pather 
and  our  eternal  God,  Thou  who  are  most 
hallowed,  most  holy  and  all  powerful,  we 
pause  in  the  midst  of  this  day  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  labors  to  invoke  Thy  blessings 
upon  this  piece  of  earthly  work.  Be  pleased 
our  Pather  to  bless  these  officials  of  these 
companies,  the  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  all  Interested  parties  who  have 
come  here  today.  We  ask  furthermore  ovir 
Pather  that  you  would  bless  those  who  take 
an  actual  part  in  the  construction  of  this 
great  plant.  Keep  them  from  harm.  And  as 
we  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  power  from 
these  companies  and  the  light,  may  we  also 
learn  to  depend  upon  Thee  and  Thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  Inward  light  and  the 
Inward  power.  These  blessings  and  these 
favors  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son  and 
our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.     Amen." 

Donald  M.  Kammert:  "Thank  you  for  Join- 
ing with  us  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
This  iB  an  event  of  importance  to  this  com- 
munity, to  the  companies  comprising  the  Al- 
legheny Power  System,  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
to  the  area  known  as  Appalachla. 

"It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you  the 
man  who  will  formalize  this  ground  break- 
ing. My  friend,  and  a  friend  of  this  geo- 
graphic area,  the  president  of  Allegheny 
Power  System,  Mr.  J.  Lee  Rice,  Jr." 

Remarks  of  J.  Lee  Rice,  Jr.,  Port  Martin 
Overlook   Site 


On  behalf  of  Allegheny  Power  System  and 
its  three  operating  companies,  Monongahela, 
Potomac  Edison,  and  West  Penn  Power,  I 
wish  to  express  ovir  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  participation  in  this  event  by  these  dis- 
tinguished public  servants  here  on  the  plat- 
form with  me.  Their  presence  is  indicative 
of  the  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
them  at  the  national  and  State  levels.  I 
think  it  further  indicates  their  dedication 
to  the  economic  development  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  \is  In  the  investor- 
owned  electric  business  to  see  such  a  fine 
turnout  of  business,  news  media,  and  govern- 
ment leaders  from  local  and  regional  levels. 
We  are  honored  by  your  presence,  which 
again  underscores  our  long-held  contention 
that  there  is  a  good  and  healthy  climate  for 
private  industry  investment  and  growth  in 
our  three-State  area. 

There  are  several  things  I  may  be  able  to 
point  out  that  will  give  you  a  better  on-site 
understanding  of  our  construction  program 
here  at  Port  Martin.  As  you  see,  quite  a  bit 
of  dirt  has  already  been  shoved  around.  The 
huge  hole  that  has  been  excavated  (point- 
ing) will  house  the  base  of  the  cooling  tower 
and  the  baUoons  indicate  the  height  of  the 
tower.  The  main  building  housing  the  gen- 
erating facilities  is  to  be  in  the  area  now 
being  graded.  Expansion  of  the  generating 
station  to  two  units  is  planned  for  some  time 
in  the  future. 

The  stacks  that  mark  all  steam  generating 
powerplants  and  the  cooling  towers  will  reach 
high  above  the  place  where  we  are  now  stand- 
ing. Again  we  have  balloons  to  indicate  the 
height  of  the  stack. 

Huge  quantities  of  coal  will  be  barged 
down  river  to  the  plant  site  from  OonsoU- 


datlon  Goal  Co.'s  Arkwrlght  and  Humphrey 
preparation  plants  above  Morgantown. 

I  have  already  talked  long  enough.  Let's 
get  on  with  the  job  we  came  here  to  do. 

In  the  event  any  of  you  have  Jxmipy  nerves, 
let  me  set  them  at  rest.  We  are  going  to  set 
off  an  explosion  down  on  the  plant  site,  but 
this  is  a  fireworks — not  a  dynamite—explo- 
sion. 

The  fireworks  we  are  almost  to  see  will  be 
set  off  by  remote  control — by  a  Laser  ray.  Por 
those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
term  Laser  ray,  let  me  explain  that  it  is  a 
means  of  concentrating  energy  into  a  light 
beam.  This  ray,  aimed  at  a  target  on  the 
moon,  missed  the  bull's  eye  by  less  than  600 
yards.  It  will  drlU  a  hole  through  a  dia- 
mond or  a  steel  plate  and  I'm  told  It  has 
been  used  to  weld  a  detached  retina  back  In 
place  in  the  human  eye.  We  have  here  a 
battery  of  buttons,  inasmuch  as  this  new 
plant  is  symbolic  of  the  push-button  age. 
When  all  buttons  have  been  pushed,  a  ray 
of  light  directed  at  a  target  on  the  plant  site 
below  will  set  off  the  fireworks  and  ground 
will  be  officially  broken. 

I  will  need  some  help,  so  have  asked  the 
following  people  to  Join  me  in  this  pleasant 
task.  They  are :  Senator  Jennings  Randolph. 
Governor  Barron,  Don  Kammert,  president  of 
Monongahela  Power  Co.;  Bob  MacDonald, 
president  of  Potomac  Edison;  and  Hon.  Har- 
ley Staggers,  U.S.  Representative. 
Gentlemen,  man  your  buttons. 
Well,  now  we  are  all  fatigued  from  our 
strenuous  efforts.  Let  us  adjourn  to  the 
Hotel  Morgan  for  another  type  of  exercise. 
The  buses  are  ready  for  boarding. 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  William  Wallace  Barron, 
or  W0T  Virginia,  September  11,  1964 
The  beginning  of  the  Ftnrt  Martin  power 
station  is  another  great  step  forward  In  West 
Virginia's  recordlureaklng  economy.  It's  an 
example  of  the  Monongahela  Power  Oo.'i 
continuing  interest  in  the  progress  of  our 
State  and  its  people.  It's  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  a  part  of  such  impressive  activity. 

The  Monongahela  Power  Co.  and  the  Poto- 
mac Edison  Co.,  as  well  as  the  parent  Alle- 
gheny Power  System,  have  always  been  dose 
partners  with  the  State  government.  We 
work  together  In  planning  and  achieving 
economic  growth.  Also,  these  companies 
have  cooperated  in  every  way  possible  to  help 
Government  help  other  industries — to  im- 
prove the  overall  picture  of  progress  for  o\ar 
people.  We  In  the  Government  are  grateful 
for  this  fine  cooperation. 

Today,  West  Virginia  is  experiencing  an 
awakening  unparalleled  in  all  of  its  history. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  our  State  estab- 
lished aUtime  high  economic  records  in  1962 
and  1963,  and  is  headed  for  stiU  another 
record  this  year.  We  are  setting  new  goals 
and  new  Ideals  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  trying  to  speed  up  development 
as  we  have  imderstood  it  in  the  past;  we  are, 
rather,  providing  new  directions  for  develop- 
ment and  expansion. 

Our  new  motive  force  is  toward  more  op- 
portunity, more  employment,  and  more  secu- 
rity for  more  people.  The  direction  ts  geared 
to  many  and  varied  types  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor. Cooperation  is  the  key.  Govern- 
ment, industry,  labor,  and  education  become 
involved  in  almost  every  new  decision  we 
must  make. 

In  West  Virginia,  these  forces  have 
learned — during  the  past  3^  years — the 
benefit  of  sitting  down  together  to  study 
problems.  When  we  do  this,  we  understand 
the  problems  and  their  interrelationship  to 
all  segments  of  our  society.  Whenever  we 
come  to  understand  each  other  and  the  scope 
of  economic,  poUtical,  and  industrial  need, 
then  we  truly  define  "the  common  good"  In 
modem,  cooperative  terms.  From  this  basis, 
we  develop  sound  and  positive  action  pro- 
grams. 
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prosperity  than   any   generation    of 

before  us  exi>erlenced. 

grow  and  move  ahead  as  they  work 

to  solve  their  own  problems  and  as 

a  sense  of  direction  over  their 

Today's  program  is  proof  that 

Just  that. 


of  our  small  city  reeldents 

^  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 

their  hearts  to  visitors,  has  always 

and  delighted  me.     It  is  one  of 

reasons  Allegheny  Power  System 

faith  In  the  economic  future  of 

It  serves.    We  know  that  other  peo- 

Industrlallsts — who  come  Into 

will  find  this  built-in  hospitality 

They  will  want  to  become 

It. 

think  anyone  visiting  Morgantown 
have  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
of  this  area.    This  city  is  literally 
with  activity. 

some  of  the  things  I  have  ob- 

my  few  hours  in  Morgantown: 

c  expansion  of  West  Virginia  Unl- 

Its  facilities — extensive  grading 

of  a  new  four-lane  high- 

the  city — development  of  the  old 

Ordnance  Works  into  a  valued 

industrial  park — and  ex- 

md   highly  attractive  airport — de- 

of  an  outstanding  recreation  area 

t>eautlful    Lake    Lynn — preparation 

of  a  new  national  training 

boya— extensive  building  of  new 

I  nd    apartments — beautlflcation    of 

area — and  I  could  go  on  and 
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.  my  numeroxis  business  visits 
the  reports  I  receive  Indicate  that 
story  is  one  being  repeated 
throughout  the  territory  served  by 
Power  System.     And  most  of  our 
Is  In  that  section  of  the  Nation 
referred  to  as  Appalachla. 
contention  that  any  objective  per- 
Morgantown — and       other 
communities  In  this  region — mxist 
with    a   feeling    of    optimism. 
no  stir  of  defeatism  here, 
opteers   and   directors   of   Allegheny 
.  and  Its  operating  companies, 
faith  in  your  future — and  con- 
future, 
expressing  this  faith  in  a  concrete 
in  the  Investment  of  large  stuns  of 
One  of  the  more  effective  tools  we 
iB  the  creation  and  (^>eration 
development  department  In  each 
companies, 
lepartmenta  are  manned  by  a  num- 
Their  basic  function  is  to 
any  and  all  activities  which  can 
to  the  economic  development  of 
we    serve.     I   think   the    purpose 
obvious.     Only  as  the  economy  of 
grows  and  prospers  can  we  grow 


opnratlngi 


spsciallats. 


b» 


eoonoany  can  only  grow  and  pros- 
jobs,  bigger  payrolls  and  larger 
created.    Through  our  area  de- 
staffs  we  are  working  cloeely  with 
.  local.  State,  regional  and  Fed- 
ics;  factory  locating  services;  col- 
public  school  systems;  chambers  of 
;  industrial  development  organiza- 
all  other  interested  agencies,  or- 
and  persons. 


This  business  of  area  development  is  high- 
ly competitive — particularly  in  the  indus- 
trial end.  But  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  our  companies  report  that  they  are 
engaged  In  one  of  the  busiest  periods  in 
their  histories.  In  fact,  they  are  working 
on  more  active  industrial  projects  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  moving  forward  in  our 
part  of  Appalachla.  And  the  Allegheny 
Power  System  is  proud  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  overall  team  effort  that  is  bringing 
about  these  dramatic  reeults. 

Of  course  we  are  also  demonstrating  our 
confidence  in  Appalachla's  futtire  by  the  very 
groundbreaking  we  held  today  and  the  con- 
struction work  that  is  to  follow  at  Port  Mar- 
tin in  coming  weeks  and  months. 

Let  me  run  through  some  figures  I  think 
will  interest  you: 

In  the  years  through  1970  Allegheny  Pow- 
er System  will  spend  nearly  $350  million  on 
new  construction  in  the  coalfields  of  West 
Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  and  in 
adjoining  Maryland.  That  expenditure  will 
be  for  the  two-unit  station  at  Port  Martin 
and  the  extra  high  voltage  transmission  line 
to  carry  power  to  major  markets  through- 
out the  East,  and  also  for  regular  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  facilities. 

By  1970  our  powerplants,  including  Fort 
Martin,  will  be  burning  over  9  million  tons 
of  coal  each  year  which  even  under  modem 
mining  methods  will  mean  steady  employ- 
ment for  some  2,500  miners. 

Let  me  give  you  some  more  figures  to  round 
out  the  contribution  to  the  economy  of  Ap- 
palachla for  the  same  period  through  1970 
by  all  of  the  investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies, including  Allegheny  Power,  which 
serve  the  region. 

They  will  spend  over  $2  billion  for  plant 
and  equipment  to  be  located  there. 

Steam  electric  powerplants  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  7  million  kilowatts  are  tmder  con- 
struction or  planned. 

Those  plants  and  other  plants  to  be  built 
outside  the  region  will  bum  around  28  mil- 
lion tons  of  cool  mined  in  Appalachla. 

All  of  you  are  certainly  aware  that  this 
huge  additional  consiunptlon  of  coal  will 
mean  many  more  coal  mining  Jobs  as  well 
as  heavy  construction  payroll. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Allegheny 
Power  System  and  its  neighboring  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  care  about  the  future 
of  Appalachla  and  Its  people.  And  we  care 
enough  to  Invest  our  dollars  to  make  that 
futtire  a  bright  and  prosperous  one. 

It  has  been  a  sincere  pleasure  to  have  you 
with  us  on  this  occasion.  As  a  memento 
of  this  groundbreaking  day,  to  further  dem- 
onstrate our  appreciation,  we  have  a  specially 
inscribed  gold  shovel  for  each  of  you.  You 
will  receive  them  as  you  leave  the  room. 
Incidentally,  they  were  made  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

RxMABXs  OF  Dennis  L.  McElhot,  Exxcunvi 

Vici  PREsmrNT,   Consolidation   Coal  Co., 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Septembix  11,  1964 

Consol  la  happy  to  be  a  part  of  this  Port 

Martin  Industrial  development,  particularly 

with  our  old  friends   the   Allegheny  Power 

system.     We  are   glad  to  be  large  users   of 

their  electrical  energy  and  most  happy  to  be 

a  substantial  supplier  of  their  fuel  needs. 

The  Port  Martin  plant  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  planning  and  aggressiveness  of  Allegheny 
Power. 

To  supply  the  fuel  for  this  plant — north- 
em  West  Virginia  coal — will  bring  to  this 
area  400  to  500  Jobs.  Hiis  is  being  done 
without  the  use  of  the  ARA  or  any  other 
Government  handout.  The  economic  push 
this  plant  and  the  attendant  coal  mining  are 
giving  this  territory  is  100  percent  private 
financing,  planning,  and  execution:  and  add- 
ing taxable  income  to  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments — In  reverse  of  Government 
financial  aupport 
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The  mine  employment  to  produce  th*  f^ 
for  Port  Martin  means  about  M  »m5f 
per  year  in  wages  and  salaries  piui  wS2? 
$750,000  per  year  In  fringe  beneflti^?'"' 
kind  or  another.  *  ^  «■• 

This  coal  production  will  require  " - 

mately    $2,300,000    per    year    for   nuSS: 
power,  and  supplies.  i^isn 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  well  u  naii. 
others  In  Consol  to  have  not  only  bu^S 
but  personal  friends  in  both  West  PemiS 
Monongahela  Power.  In  days  pM*  iS 
Buchanan,  Ord  Lough,  Clint  Spun  vSn 
Powers,  and  Don  Potter  did  much  to  heln  ml 
and  educate  me  in  the  ways  of  the  bmw 
world— Just  have  the  present  offlcers  odfttZ 
companies.  ^^ 

The  very  best  wishes  of  Consol  go  ^ 
Allegheny  Power  in  this,  which  I  am  «» 
will  be  a  successful  venture.  Also  our  cm! 
gratulations  to  all  the  people  of  this  ar«s  on 
getting  this  most  important  industrial  de- 
velopment. Any  area  would  be  "tickled  to 
death"  to  land  such  a  plant. 

We  have  been  and  certainly  plan  to  con- 
tlnue  to  work  as  partners  of  Allegheny  Power 
to  get  the  maximum  sound  Indiutrlal  growth 
of  the  whole  western  Pennsylvania  ares  tod 
the  northern  and  central  part  of  Weat  Vir- 
ginia which  they  serve.  Thank  you  all  very 
much. 


Self-Determinatioii  Only  Solutira  f«r 
Cypnis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
belief  that  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  nations  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  American  democracy,  I  have 
followed  the  recent  tragic  events  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  with  grave  concern. 
Recently  I  was  asked  for  a  public  state- 
ment of  my  views  on  this  issue  by  Rhode 
Island  members  of  the  Order  of  AhguL, 
which  is  a  well-known  national  orga- 
nization whose  members  are  American 
citizens  of  Greek  descent.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  that  statement: 

Almost  foxir-flfths  of  the  people  of  Cypnii 
are  Orthodox  Greeks.  Today,  as  In  the  lon| 
centuries  of  their  past  history,  they  m 
Hellenistic  in  culture  and  ethnic  character. 
Though  Cyprus  has  been  overrun  by  msny 
foreign  invaders — including  the  Moslon 
Arabs,  the  Pranks,  the  Venetians,  the  Turla, 
and  the  British — her  people  have  remained 
steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  their  religion 
and  their  ancient  Greek  heritage. 

As  a  result  of  their  determined  struggl* 
for  freedom,  they  gained  a  guarantee  of  In- 
dependence  from  Britain  in  1969.  Under  tbi 
International  agreements  made  in  Zurlcli 
and  London,  however,  the  autonomy  cf 
Cyprus  was  nonetheless  limited  when  Britain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  retained  certain  privi- 
leges of  intervention.  Consequently  Cyprm 
has  not  yet  attained  Its  true  independenoi. 

This  situation  has  been  attributed  to  • 
desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Turklib 
minority  which  continues  to  live  on  thi 
island  as  a  residue  of  the  colonization  poli- 
cies of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  dom- 
inated the  area  from  1571  until  Britain  took 
control  in  1878.  Actually,  the  present  »• 
rangement,  because  it  denies  the  will  o<  th* 
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..H«  has  resulted  in  nothing  but  In- 
"*^  -  Hn«tlllty  and  violence. 
«rTS^  increasingly  evident  that  no 
^*..  »  .h«rt  Of  true  self-determination  can 
•"""SftS^yprursituation.  which  remains 
^*°^!irL  an  unjust  compromise  that  the 
5^^  a«eks  cannot  accept  but  also  as  a 
*^t  to  world  peace.  It  may  eventuaUy 
*^  necessary  to  arrange  an  exchange  of 
T^irShmlnorlty  with  Greeks  living  un- 
?•  J^SS  Sle.  But  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
f,^^riSlch  could  be  avoided  if  the 
'^rmalorlty  were  given  true  independence 
^   S    estebllshment    of    constitutional 

Santees  of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
^'STsource  of  the  present  disorders  is  the 
fnirtratlon  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
SIS  majority  for  true  freedom.  Americans. 
^  Mtion  was  bom  out  of  a  hard  fight 
r«r  MU-determination,  cannot  faU  to  ap- 
Seclate  the  struggle  of  the  Greek  Cyprlots, 
.hD  are  bound  together  by  a  common  faith. 
rMmmon  desire  for  liberty,  and  a  common 
devotion  to  the  culture  of  ancient  Greece 
where  the  Ideal  of  democracy  was  first  born. 


The  Space  and  Shippinf  Program  in 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  went  to  work  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  bring  the  space  age  to  South 
Louisiana,  I  knew  of  the  vast  potential 
of  the  program,  but  the  realities  are  now 
exceeding  the  expectations. 

It  was  just  a  short  3  years  ago  when 
Mayor  Schiro  made  the  first  announce- 
ment about  the  reactivation  of  the 
Michoud  plant.  At  that  time  few  of  us 
realized  that  this  program  would  con- 
stitute the  single  most  important  indus- 
try that  has  come  to  South  Louisiana 
since  we  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1812. 

Its  impact  almost  defies  imagination  as 
will  be  shown  by  some  statistics  which 
are  included  herewith. 

However,  let  me  first  point  out  that  all 
thoughtful  students  of  history  and  po- 
litical science  know  that  government  is 
best  when  it  is  closest  to  the  people. 
That  is  why  I  have  voted  over  the  years 
to  strengthen  our  city,  parish,  and  State 
governments  and  to  support  our  basic 
concepts  of  city,  parish,  and  States  rights. 
Some  thoughtless  critics,  however,  would 
have  us  believe  that  our  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  no  role  in  our  20th-century 
space  era.    This,  of  course,  is  untrue. 

Commonsense  dictates  otherwise.  To 
give  a  few  examples:  we  all  know  that 
it  required  the  U.S.  Govenament  to  per- 
fect the  nuclear  defense  system  upon 
which  all  of  us  depend  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  and  liberty  from 
our  Communist  enemies.  We  all  know 
that  it  took  years  for  us  to  convince  the 
U.S.  Congress  of  its  responsibility  in 
flood  control,  navigation,  shipping,  and 
shipbuilding.  And  we  all  know  that  an 
undertaking  such  as  the  space  program, 
with  its  limitless  promise  for  the  future 


to  our  beloved  Louisiana,  requires  the  di- 
rection of  a  National  Government. 
These  are  matters  that  all  sensible 
Americans  agree  on. 

Recently,  Mr.  James  Webb.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  visited  Michoud 
and  here  is  what  he  said  as  reported  on 
September  15,  1964.  in  the  Times-Pica- 
yune.   The  article  follows : 

ON  Moon  bt  1969  Webb  Porecast:  Says 
Michoud  Plats  Top  Role  in  Goal 
US  scientists'  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  moonshot  vehicles  was  described 
Monday  as  very  good  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"If  things  work  well,  well  be  there  by  late 
1969,"  said  James  Webb  of  Washington,  D.C. 
"This  would  not  be  possible  if  it  were  not  for 
Michoud." 

Webb  was  in  New  Orleans  to  meet  witn 
former  members  of  the  NASA  New  Orleans 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  was  formed 
in  1961  by  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schiro  to  assist 
NASA  in  establishing  the  Michoud  opera- 
tions. .. 

He  predicted  that  the  Michoud  operation 
wUl  remain  a  center  of  space  activity  for 
many  years.  "The  South  Is  the  focal  point 
of  assembly  and  tests  for  our  space  explora- 
tion vehicles." 

Michoud  has  been  responsible  for  vast 
growth  in  the  area,  Webb  added.  He  point- 
ed out  that  70  apartment  buildings  have 
been  constructed  in  the  New  Orleans  area, 
there  are  36  new  subdivisions  with  1,346  new 
homes  and  176  new  businesses  have  resulted. 
The  Michoud  operation  and  Mississippi 
test  Bite  are  critical  areas  in  rocket  devel- 
opment, the  NASA  Administrator  stated. 
Some  $170  million  in  wages  will  be  paid 
to  the  employees  at  Michoud  during  the 
1965  fiscal  year. 

At  present,  he  said,  11,505  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  Michoud  and  $927  million  in  con- 
tract work  has  been  let  at  the  plant  since 
operations  began. 

Editorial  comments  were,  of  course,  in 
order  as  a  result  of  his  statement.  I 
quote  below  the  Times-Picayune  edi- 
torial, "High  Expectation"  of  September 
15,  1964,  and  another  from  the  New  Or- 
leans States-Item,  of  the  same  date,  en- 
titled, "Gage  Michoud's  Worth" : 
HicH  Expectation 


New  Orleans  and  the  national  space  pro- 
gram have  come  a  long  way  together.  And 
in  the  optimistic  view  of  James  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  we  wUl  continue  the 
mutually  beneficial  Journey  far  Into  the  fu- 
ture and  the  reaches  of  space. 

Visiting  here,  Mr.  Webb  said:  "The  South 
is  the  focal  point  of  assembly  and  tests  for 
our  space  exploration  vehicles." 

In  other  words  the  world's  most  powerful 
rockets  are  being  assembled  here  and  soon 
will  be  undergoing  static  tests  In  Mississippi 
for  the  leap  to  the  moon. 

New  Orleans  and  surrounding  areas  have 
accepted  their  roles  in  this  effort,  striving  to 
welcome  and  accommodate  the  infiux  of  spe- 
cialists who  have  come  here  to  plan  and 
buUd  the  mammoth  boosters.  Local  re- 
sources and  manpower  have  been  marshaled 
to  the  effort. 

The  return  to  the  New  Orleans  area  has 
been  in  equaUy  generous  measure.  Mr. 
Webb  noted  that  $927  mUlion  worth  of  con- 
tracts have  been  let  at  the  Michoud  plant; 
11 506  persons  have  been  employed  there 
which  will  bring  $170  million  in  wages  into 
the  area  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
has  meant  an  economic  boom  to  New  Orleans 
of   considerable   proportion,   measurable  to 


176  new  businesses,  1.S46  new  homes,  and  70 
new  apartment  buUdlngs. 

And  there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go,  before 
the  first  astronaut  sets  foot  on  the  moon 
about  1969.  This  wUl  require  continuing 
and  expanded  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which  the  Michoud  operation  has 
become  an  integral  part. 

But  the  rewards — both  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific accomplishment  and  economic  reward- 
make  it  a  journey  to  be  anticipated  with 
high  expectation. 

Gage  MicHoua's  Wo»th 
Assessing  the  value  to  New  Orleans  of  the 
Michoud  Saturn  moon  rocket  plant,  James 
E  Webb,  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  trots  out 
facts  and  figures  that  are  indeed  impressive. 
First,  he  artlcxilates  what  has  been  ap- 
parent for  several  years  now— that  the  rocket 
assembly  facility  will  be  a  local  fixture  con- 
tributing enormously  to  the  area's  economic 
well-being  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Webb  discloses  that  11,505  persons  are 
currently  employed  at  Michoud  and  that 
they  will  earn  some  $170  million  in  wages 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

At  the  same  time  he  notes  that  $927  mU- 
llon  In  contract  work  has  been  let  at  the 
plant  since  operations  got  underway  In  1061. 
Including  other  than  major  contracts  for 
production  of  boosters,  however,  NASA  ar- 
rives at  a  figure  in  excess  of  $1  bUlion.  And 
New  Orleans  firms  have  shared  heavUy  (to 
the  tune  of  76  percent  of  total  value)  in  con- 
tracts for  modifying  exlsttog  faeilltiea  and 
constructing  new  ones. 

Mr.  Webb,  here  to  confer  with  local  offi- 
cials, touched  on  the  current  building  and 
business  boom,  which  he  said  stems  largely 
from  Michoud  activities: 

"Since  the  present  operations  have  been 
underway,  a  tremendous  growth  has  taken 
place  in  the  New  Orleans  area.  Seventy 
apartment  buildings  have  been  buUt.  There 
are  36  new  subdivisions,  with  1,346  new 
homes,  and  175  new  businesses  have  re- 
sulted." 

His  observations  complement  a  NASA  news 
release  Issued  last  week  on  the  occasion  of 
Michoud's  third  anniversary.  The  agency 
described  the  space  plant's  impact  on  the 
community  as  "exceeding  even  the  most  lib- 
eral estimates  of  3  years  ago." 

The  report  attributed  27,000  new  jobs  to 
the  Michoud  operation  and  said  these  work- 
ers are  now  providing  an  additional  $4.5  mil- 
lion each  year  in  city  and  State  sales  and 
income  taxes. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Impact  of 
Michoud  has  been  niore  profound  than  pre- 
viously Imagined.  And,  as  the  United  States 
moves  more  fuUy  into  the  space  age,  guesses 
as  to  the  plant's  ultimate  worth  to  the  com- 
munity wlU  likely  continue  to  be  inadequate. 


Prior  to  Administrator  Webb's  visit  to 
our  South  Louisiana  installation  I  was 
concerned  about  a  letter  which  had  been 
directed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleam 
States-Item  derogating  the  value  of  the 
space  program  in  our  area,  and  I  there- 
upon wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  outlin- 
ing what  the  program  means  to  us.  That 
letter  follows  in  full: 

August  14,  1964. 
The  EDrroE,  New  Orleans  States-Item, 
Neto  Orleans,  La. 

rnua.  Snt:  A  fortnight  ago  one  of  our  citi- 
zens, in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  quoting  a  news 
magaaine,  purported  to  show  that  Louisiana 
Is  only  obtaining  $75  mlUlon  as  a  result  of 
the  space  program. 

This  misinformation  was  corrected  In  jour 
lead  editorial  of  July  25. 

In  order  that  our  people  may  fully  under- 
stand the  tremendous  Impact  of  the  apace 
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pTfuram.  [  have  fBtharsd  from  the  most  re- 
liable pu  >Uc  and  private  sources  tbe  fol- 
lowing v«:  Ifled  facta: 

I.  Tota:  employees  at  the  Mlchoud  plant, 
August  IS ,  1964. 11,156. 

a.  EstiE  latcd  total  number  of  Jobe  created 
In  the  Nr  r  Orleans  area,  including  both  em- 
ployment at  the  Mlchoud  plant  and  the 
nearby  te  ecomputing  center  at  Slldell,  La.. 
and  tMb  added  employment  in  the  area 
firms  doL  kg  subcontract  work,  26.000. 

3.  Estln  lated  total  increase  In  personal  in- 
come per  year  as  a  result  of  salaries  and 
wages  at  t  he  Mlchoud  plant  and  at  area  firms 
doing  sub  iontract  work.  $170  million. 

4.  Estlnatad  total  salaries  and  wages  per 
year  at  tl  e  Mlchoud  plant,  $85  million. 

5.  Estlnated  total  increase  in  effective 
buying  Ixcome  as  a  result  of  salaries  and 
wages  at  the  BClchoud  plant  and  at  area 
firms  dole  s  subcontract  work.  $114.6  million. 

6.  Estlnated  total  increase  in  effective 
buying  li  come  as  a  result  of  salaries  and 
wages  pal(  at  the  Mlchoud  plant  alone.  $72.3 
million. 

7.  Total  niimber  of  subcontracts  awarded 
to  New  Or  eans  area  firms  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  prime  contract  space  work  being  done  at 
Mlchoud,  258  (as  of  July  1.  1964). 

8.  Total  dollar  value  of  the  258  subcon- 
tracts awi  irded  to  New  Orleans  area  firms 
as  an  outf  rowth  of  the  prime  contract  space 
work  being  done  at  Mlchoud,  $31,724,709  (as 
of  July  1.  1964) . 

0.  Grani  I  total  dollar  value  of  subcontracts 
awarded  '  o  all  firms  as  an  outgrowth  of 
prime  coi  tract  space  work  being  done  at 
Mlchoud,   $41,646,306    (as   of  July    1,   1964). 

10.  Oral  id  total  ntunber  of  subcontracts 
awarded  b  i  all  firms  as  an  outgrowth  of  prime 
ccmtract  i  rork  being  done  at  Mlchoud,  306. 

II.  Toti  I  percentage  of  subcontracts 
awarded  t<  i  New  Orleans  area  firms  as  an  out- 
growth of  ;>rtme  contract  work  being  done  at 
Mlchoud.   76.4  percent. 

13.  Bstli  lated  total  revenues  to  the  State 
of  Louisla  la  per  year  by  virtue  of  sales  taxes 
from  emp  oyees  at  the  Mlchoud  plant  and 
their  faml  les.  $3336,000. 

13.  Estii  lated  total  revenues  to  the  city 
of  New  Oi  leans  per  year  by  virtue  of  sales 
taxes  fron  employees  at  the  Mlchoud  plant 
and  their  families.  $1,168,000. 

14.  Sstl]  oatad  total  revenues  to  the  State 
of  Ii<?iitT<«  na  per  year  from  State  Income 
taxes  froo  employees  at  Mlchoud  and  their 
famlllee.  $  768,000. 

16.  The  [>rogram  has  already  accounted  for 
1,300  new  homes,  36  new  subdivisions,  and 
70  new  ap  Eutments  and  many  more  will  be 
required. 

16.  Tota  I  value  of  sdl  contracts  (both 
prime  coz  tracts  and  subcontracts  to  New 
Orleans  ai  sa  firms)  awarded  for  space  work 
at  the  Ml  :houd  plant  and  related  work  in 
conjiinctlc  a  with  the  prime  contract  work. 
almost  $1   >llllon. 

Thus  It  a  shown  that  this  program  is  one 
of  the  mo  t  Important  things  that  has  hap- 
pened to  c  ur  State  In  its  entire  history,  and 
I  am  proud  that  I  played  a  leading  role  in 
making  It  possible  for  our  people. 
Sine  erely, 

Halz  Boccs, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
many  pre  ^ams  which  this  Congress  has 
enacted  s  ach  as  the  tax  reduction  bill — 
resulting  in  the  greatest  period  of  em- 
ployment at  the  highest  wages  in  history 
in  my  sec  Ion  of  Louisiana,  or  the  recent- 
ly passed  ;rade  acts  bringing  record  busi- 
ness to  on  r  port — but  I  must  mention  the 
Avondale  Shipyard.  That  shipyard,  lo- 
cated on  ;he  banks  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Rlv;r  In  Jefferson  Parish,  La..  Is 
now  the  h  rgest  In  the  United  States.  Its 
productlvty   compares   favorably   with 


any  shipyard  In  the  world.  It  is  build- 
ing the  most  modem  ships  In  our  mer- 
chant fleet  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
complex  vessels  In  our  nuclear  Navy. 

This  shipyard  Is  providing  about  5,000 
jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $40 
million.  This  program  combined  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  giving  life  and 
energy  to  such  magnificent  steamship 
lines  as  Lykes,  Mississippi  Shipping  Co., 
and  others,  means  at  least  $100  million 
a  year  in  payrolls  to  our  area. 

These  programs  have  greatly  strength- 
ened our  free  enterprise  system  so  that 
today  more  of  our  people  are  gainfully 
employed  in  private  enterprise,  owning 
their  own  homes  and  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  than  ever  before. 

They  will  return  many  billions  over 
their  cost  to  industry,  to  our  business 
community,  to  our  port  and  shipping,  to 
professional  and  working  people,  to  our 
homebuilders.  contractors  and  real  estate 
developers,  to  our  farmers,  fishermen, 
cattlemen,  timbermen.  and  to  our  citizens 
generally  in  South  Louisiana. 

When  one  also  considers  the  almost  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  petro-chemical  In- 
industry,  as  represented  by  Shell,  Mon- 
santo, American  Cyanamid,  Du  Pont, 
Union  Carbide,  and  Kaiser,  to  mention 
some,  in  the  great  parishes  of  Jefferson, 
St.  Charles,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
James — fast  becoming  the  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America — it  is  no  wonder  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  say  to  me.  "How  does 
Louisiana  obtain  so  much?"  I  like  to  feel, 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  being  immodest, 
that  the  answer  to  that  question  lies,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  hard  work  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  do  for  my  dis- 
trict over  the  years,  because  of  the  sus- 
taining confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
people  that  I  represent. 


Wheat  DnrnpiBg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very 
time  when  thousands  of  American  farm- 
ers are  individually  withholding  this 
year's  wheat  crop  hoping  to  boost  the 
sagging  price.  It  mxist  be  a  bitter  pill  for 
them  to  swallow  knowing  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  dumping  90  million  bush- 
els on  the  market  since  the  1st  of  July, 
thereby  depressing  prices  even  further. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  commodity  letter 
appearing  in  the  September  15  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reporting  this 
double  dealing.  The  Journal  notes  that 
during  the  last  week  of  August  alone,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Orvllle 
Freeman's  shop — dumped  nearly  40  mil- 
lion bushels  on  the  market.  The  Journal 
further  notes  that  the  90  million  bushels 
is  up  by  some  52  million  bushels  over 
CCC  sales  last  year,  an  increase  of  136 
percent. 


September  n 

I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker  »w 
the  present  price  of  wheat  iBtijM^ 
bushel  as  compared  to  $1.77  per  hnJ5 
last  year  at  this  time.  "  P«r  burtui 

And  while  the  Secretary  of  Agricnitn^ 
allows  this  dumping  to  continue  tS! 
is  added  to  injury  when  it  is  rioSS! 
that  America  has  now  replaced  ^IS 
Britain  as  the  world's  leading  imnortl! 
of  beef  and  veal.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  no  one  needs  t»- 
minding  importing  these  two  mJhT 
along  with  dumping  policies  resultS 
in  domestic  overproduction,  are  larmS 
responsible  for  the  catastrophic  dtS 
slump  Uvestock  producers  aU  over  tS 
country  have  had  to  face  for  the  lartj 
years,  * 

The  Journal  report  indicates  the 
United  States  imported  nearly  1.7  billion 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  last  year  as  com 
pared  to  Great  Britain's  1.1  billion,  mak- 
ing America  the  No.  1  importer.'  Tlje 
British  have  led  in  past  years. 

No  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fannen 
in  Minnesota  expressed  so  much  gloom 
about  their  financial  future  in  a  recent 
statewide  poll.  They  realize  their  sup. 
posed  friends  in  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture  are  undercutting  their  markets. 

No  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
2  million  farmers  have  had  to  give  up 
their  farms  in  the  last  4  short  years. 
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Ontstandinf  Rescnre  Ainnan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  wu 
my  pleasure  recently  to  meet  the  out- 
standing Reserve  airman  in  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Command,  M.  Sgt.  Elmer  P. 
SchiUing. 

Sergeant  Schilling  Is  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio,  and  his  honor  of  being  selected 
the  outstanding  Reserve  airman  for  the 
Continental  Air  Command  is  a  personal 
achievement  of  the  first  magiiitude. 
There  are  about  250,000  Reserve  airmen 
in  this  command,  and  this  man  stand* 
out  above  all  of  them.  He  is  one  of  the 
less  than  two  dozen  outstanding  airmen 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There  are,  of 
course,  thousands — hundreds  of  liiou- 
sands  of  fine,  dedicated  men  like  Ser- 
geant Schilling  in  active  service  and 
in  the  Reserves.  But  no  matter  how  fine 
all  these  men  are,  there  are  always  a 
few  who  are  truly  outstanding,  and  Ser- 
geant Schilling  is  one  of  these. 

Sergeant  Schilling  Is  the  outstanding 
airman  in  the  433d  Troop  Carrier  Wing— 
a  unit  which  is  distinguished  in  its  own 
right.  He  has  been  In  the  Air  Force 
now  for  a  total  of  19  years.  Until  the 
Cuban  crisis  he  was  a  civilian,  or  week- 
end ainnan,  but  when  this  great  crlsla 
struck.  Sergeant  Schilling  volunteered 
for  active  duty  and  has  been  there  ever 
since. 

As  a  member  of  the  cadre  of  the  433d 
Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Sergeant  Schilling 


^  m.He  strenuous  and  dedicated  ef- 
?^iiTattract  high  quality  men  and  to 
'"f^nVem  His  efforts  have  resulted  In 
;"5S?.J^^nt  effective  mamiing  for  his 

"^is  is  also  a  man  of  courage,  for  on 
J^asions  in  1963-both  within  mere 
*!JirTS  each  other-he  risked  his  Ufe 
rSt^n  heavy  equlpnoent  from  his 
^riikenC-119  aircraft.  These  acts  are 
StS  with  saving  possible  serious  In- 
Sfto  the  crew  of  his  craft. 

fflmer  SchilUng  Is  an  outstanding  alr- 
mftrTan  outstanding  family  man^-a 
!^t  to  himself  and  his  community. 
SiTSDeaker.  I  am  proud  to  count  hina 
Lnongthe  residents  of  my  district  and 
Jroud  to  salute  him  before  my  colleagues. 


Appalachia  Program  Is  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21. 1964 


Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  dire  need  for  the  passage  of  HJl.  11946, 
caUed  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act,  and  I  most  sincerely  urge 
the  leaders  of  this  Congress  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  Congress,  as  a  whole, 
tiiat  this  is  a  worthwhile.  reaUstic  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
communities  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

This  bill  is  a  program  for  physical 
resource  development  of  the  area  and 
not  the  \isual  approach  of  Federal  hand- 
outs. Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  region 
in  meeting  its  special  problems,  to  pro- 
mote its  economic  development  and  to 
establish  a  framework  for  Joint  Federal, 
State,  and  local  efforts  toward  providing 
the  basic  facilities  essential  to  Its 
growth. 

This  measure,  in  contrast  to  the  war 
on  poverty  bill,  retains  the  historic  con- 
cept of  Federal,  State,  and  local  partici- 
pation. 

I  believe  in  and  have  always  believed  in 
fiscal  responsibility,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  Government,  and  I  consider  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  be  consistent 
with  these  views.  The  additional  fimds 
which  will  be  spent  in  Appalachia  repre- 
sent a  positive  investment  in  the  region's 
economy.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
build  the  types  of  facilities  which  can 
generate  employment  and  economic 
growth.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  kind  of  expenditures  called  for 
in  H.R.  11946  will  inevitably  mean  reduc- 
tions in  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
the  Federal  Government  now  spends  for 
public  assistance  in  Appalsw^hia. 

Almost  6  percent  of  Appalachia's  total 
population  are  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments as  against  4  percent  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  price  tag  for  Ap- 
palachia has  been  rimning  at  almost  $500 
million  per  year.  As  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  has 
apQy  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  welfare  re- 


lief is  high  In  these  areas  where  the  roots 
of  free  enterprise  have  been  under- 
nourished. 

This  bill  will  make  Appalachia  more 
attractive  to  industry,  to  recreation 
seekers,  and  to  its  own  people  through 
such  provisions  as  the  construction  of 
sewage-treatment  plants,  restoring  strip- 
mined  lands,  and  construction  of  ade- 
quate highways. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  program 
creates  highways  looking  for  traffic 
rather  than  the  usual  approach  of  con- 
structing highways  to  take  care  of  exist- 
ing traffic.  I  must  agree  in  part  with 
this,  but  this  is  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  Appalachian  area.  It  is  in- 
swcessible,  in  its  present  state,  to  indus- 
try and  recreation  seekers  and  it  is 
because  of  this  inaccessibility  that  many 
of  the  commvmlties  are  not  keeping 
abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

In  an  effort  to  make  it  accessible  to 
industry,  recreation  seekers,  and  others, 
this  road  construction  program  is  greatly 
needed.  Surveys  by  industry  and  high- 
way users  have  indicated  that  economic 
growth  and  industrial  growth  usually 
generate  around  areas  readily  accessible 
by  highway  and  adequate  roads,  and  It  is 
for  tWs  reason  that  the  road  program 
was  placed  In  the  Appalachia  bill. 

Being  near  a  good  highway  and  access 
to  markets  are  factors  of  Increasing  im- 
portance In  the  location  of  today's  in- 
dustrial plants. 

Highways  assist  in  developing  new  and 
vacant  land,  improve  production  effi- 
ciency because  of  better  access  to  mar- 
kets and  are  shaping  the  locational  pat- 
terns of  today's  industry  much  as  rails 
and  water  did  generations  ago. 

The  highways  and  access  roads  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  should  en- 
hance the  industrial  development  of  the 
Appalachia  region. 

Among  the  most  sensible  and  most 
essential  sections  of  this  act  are  those 
which  will  provide  direct  benefits  to  the 
conmiunities  of  Appalachia  in  the  form 
of  flood  control  works,  hospitals,  voca- 
tional education  schools,  and  other  nec- 
essary public  facilities.  Economic  devel- 
opment at  the  local  level  has  been 
dlfflciUt  In  Appalachia — not  because  the 
people  lack  either  the  desire  or  the 
know-how,  but  because  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  financial  resources. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Congress  to 
pass  this  needed,  worthwhile  legislation. 


gress— years  1963  and  1964^-and  upon 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation. 

During  this  term  of  Congress,  our  Na- 
tion suffered  a  most  tragic  loss  In  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. The  House  of  Representatives  set 
aside  December  5,  1963,  as  a  day  for  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
President  Keimedy. 

I  quote  from  my  eulogy: 


Coafressman  Piltion  Reports  to  Gtuena  of 
39th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

OF   NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21, 1964 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  report  to  the  citizens  of 
the  39th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  upon  the  actions  of  the  88th  Con- 


Presldent  Kennedy  waa  tnily  great.  He 
had  a  grandeur  of  spirit,  a  nobility  of  mind, 
a  generosity  of  heart  and  the  coxirage  of  ac- 
tion. He  sought  to  sublimate  and  to  acti- 
vate this  Nation  toward  higher  concepts. 
President  Kennedy  was,  at  all  times,  moti- 
vated by  an  urge  to  improve  the  lot  of  man- 
kind. 

On  September  10,  1964,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Conunlssion  To 
Report  Upon  the  Assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  I  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  was  wholly  in- 
fluenced and  motivated  by  his  Commu- 
nist Ideology,  training,  associations,  and 
objectives. 

I  quote  from  my  letter  to  the  Warren 
Conmilsslon: 

The  circumstantial  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  exclude  to  a  moral  certainty,  anyother 
hypothesis,  except  that  Lee  Harvey  Oewald 
assassinated  President  Kennedy  to  advanos 
the  world  Communist  plan  designed  to  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

President  Kennedy's  last  sacrifice  wiU  have 
been  in  vain  if  the  true  cause  of  his  death  Is 
not  Identified,  so  that  the  American  people 
and  their  Qovemment  can  be  fully  alerted  to, 
and  Informed  of  the  sinister,  secret,  compita. 
universality,  and  immediacy  of  the  dangers 
of  the  Communist  world  apparatus. 

The  39th  Congressional  District  con- 
tains almost  a  half-million  persons.  I 
am  proud  of  the  patriotic  and  knowl- 
edgeable interest  these  citizens  have 
shown  in  the  many  current,  important, 
often  critical,  domestic  and  internation- 
al issues.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  sent  to  me  each  year 
indicate  a  close  and  mutually  beneOcial 
conununlcation  for  the  betterment  of 
this  Nation  and  its  people. 

This  review  and  evaluation  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government's  operations  is  limited 
to  those  matters  that  most  directly  and 
deeply  affect  the  citizens  of  the  39th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

FOREION   IMPORTS — ^UlOOtPLOTMKNT — TASaVB 

Western  New  York  industries  employ- 
ing more  than  40,000  wage  earners  are 
suffering  from  foreign  Imports.  The 
principal  Industries  Include  steel,  pig 
iron,  cellophane,  dyes,  cement,  electron- 
ics, copper,  and  brass. 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  In 
tariff  reduction  negotiations  at  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs— 
GATT — Conference  at  Geneva.  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  delegates 
to  the  President  the  power  to  reduce 
UJ3.  tariffs  on  foreign  imports  up  to 
50  percent. 

The  United  States  announced,  last 
spring,  its  policy  to  negotiate  sweeping 
50  percent  across-the-board  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Both  industry  and  labor  Imme- 
diately recognized  that  these  arbitrary 
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tariff  redicttons  would  cause  further 
flooding  ol  UjB.  markets  with  cheap  labor 
foreign  Imports. 

Addltiozal  foreign  Imports  would 
cause  levcre  injury  to  employment  and 
Indoitry  la  Western  New  York.  New 
York  Stats  is  considered  to  be  a  high 
productlot  cost  area  for  manufacturers. 
Due  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Buffalo 
is  now  a  s(  aport,  and  is  particularly  wl- 
nerable  to  foreign  imports.  A  number  of 
industries  In  Buffalo  are  operating  on  a 
marginal  ftasls.  Any  sizable  increase  in 
foreign  im  wrts  would  close  a  number  of 
plants,  an^  reduce  emplojrment  in  other 
plants. 


September  fj 
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-BALAMCB   or   PATICKNTS 


I  favor  1  Qtemational  trade  where  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  mutual.  But,  the 
Btate  Deii  Eulment's  proposed  sweeping 
tariff  cuts  are  based  upon  political  and 
diplomatiq  considerations  rather  than 
-economic. 

Due  to  cheaper  labor  costs.  Japan  and 
Europe  would  increase  their  exports  to 
the  Unitedstates  far  more  than  any  in- 
crease in  [J.S.  exports,  if  a  50-percent 
tariff  redu(  tion  is  agreed  upon. 

Tariff  r<ductions  should  be  carefully 
selected,  bised  upon  minimum  job  and 
Indiistry  d  slocatlons  and  a  maximum  of 
mutual  bei  lefits. 

The  pre  posed  n.S.  tariff  reductions 
would  not  >nly  damage  U-S.  industry  and 
eliminate  J  >b8,  but  would  also  further  in- 
crease the  7.S.  deficit  in  its  international 
balance  of  payments.  The  United  States 
has  been  iinnlng  an  annual  deficit  of 
more  than  $2.5  billion.  The  increasing 
drain  upoi .  our  dollars  and  the  increas- 
ing surplui  of  U.S.  dollars  held  by  for- 
eign natloi  s  is  a  continuing  threat  to  our 
gold  reserv  es,  to  our  international  credit, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in 
world  com  nerce. 

joa» -9x>sxiaN  stekl  amo  ikon 

The  proi  pect  of  a  fiood  of  foreign  im- 
ports has  alarmed  industry  and  labor 
across  the :  Nation.  At  recent  public  hear- 
ings befor  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conuxilsslon 
and  the  S  »te  Department,  more  than 
too  Industi  les  filed  objections  and  briefs 
sabstantlanng  the  injiiry  to  indiistry  and 
labor  thad  would  result  from  further 
tariff  reductions. 

Steel  sou  I  pig  Iron  are  large  employers 
ta  Westeri  New  York.  These  industries 
are  serious  y  suffering  from  foreign  im- 
ports. 

llr.  Davd  J.  McDonald,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  re- 
cently Stat  id  that  the  United  States  ex- 
ported onl3  1  ton  of  steel  to  the  E^iropean 
Common  Ii  iarket  for  every  10  tons  they 
exported  U  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  estimates  that 
Increased  f  )reign  steel  Imports  would  dis- 
place 70.00 )  American  steelworkers'  Jobs 
over  the  ne  ict  3  years. 

The  U.S.  tariff  on  foreign  heavy  struc- 
tural steel  s  $2  per  ton.  European  tariffs 
on  the  sam  s  steel  from  the  United  States 
varies  fron .  $13.84  per  ton  in  the  United 
Kingdom  o  $46.30  per  ton  in  France. 
Canada's  tariff  on  the  same  steel  Is  $33.25 
per  ton. 

iczscHAirr  hon 

Employnient  in  the  pig  iron  Indiistry 
In  Western  New  York  has  been  severely 


depressed.  Foreign  imports  have  almost 
doubled  from  1960  to  1963.  The  U.S. 
tariff  on  foreign  pig  iron  is  20  cents 
per  ton,  while  most  foreign  nations  im- 
pose a  $7-per-ton  tariff. 

U.S.  production  costs  for  pig  iron  aver- 
age about  $70  per  ton.  Foreign  pig  iron 
is  being  sold  at  prices  from  $50  to  $65  per 
ton. 

Foreign  pig  Iron  from  Communist  East 
Germany  is  being  imported  smd  sold  in 
the  United  States  as  low  as  $35  per  ton. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    TO    PROTECT    U.S. 
JOBS   AND    INDUSTRY 

In  order  to  protect  U.S.  jobs  and  indus- 
try, I  have  taken  the  following  actions  In 
this  Congress : 

First.  On  July  1,  1963,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  Buy-Ameri- 
can Act  by  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  preference  to  U.S.  steel  in 
governmental  steel  purchases. 

Second.  On  July  1.  1963,  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to 
purchase  U.S.-manufactured  steel  for  its 
foreign  construction  needs. 

Third.  On  July  1,  1963.  I  introduced 
legislation  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Antidumping  Act,  and  to  protect  U.S.  jobs 
and  industry  from  foreign  goods  dimiped 
into  the  United  States  at  less  than  the 
foreign  market  price. 

This  bill  would  give  labor  a  voice  in 
antidumping  hearings  by  requiring  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  consider  injury 
to  labor  as  a  separate  criteria  from  Injury 
to  industry. 

Fourth.  On  April  14,  1964.  I  drafted 
and  introduced  legislation  to  further 
tighten  the  antidumping  law.  Instead  of 
the  present  requirement  that  U.S.  indus- 
try must  prove  injury,  my  bill  would  re- 
quire the  importer  to  show  there  is  no 
injury,  after  a  finding  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  that  foreign  steel  or  oth- 
er products  were  being  imported  at  below 
world  market  prices. 

Thirty-five  other  Congressmen  joined 
me  in  introducing  the  same  bill  as  a  bi- 
partisan measure. 

Fifth.  On  AprU  28.  1964.  73  Congress- 
men, including  myself,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  President  Johnson,  urging  him  to 
reserve  synthetic  organic  dyes  from  tariff 
reductions. 

Sixth.  On  May  28,  1964,  I  wrote  to 
President  Johnson  and  to  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  Mr. 
Christian  A.  Herter,  asking  them  to  re- 
serve steel  products  from  tariff  reduction 
negotiations. 

Seventh.  After  a  long  series  of  confer- 
ences, I  drafted  and  introduced  HJR. 
11797,  designed  to  protect  American  jobs, 
industry,  and  agriculture  where  a  defi- 
nite criteria  of  injury  exists.  This  bill 
prescribes  levels  of  damage  to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  under  which  a 
substantial  segment  of  labor  would  be 
protected  from  tariff  reductions. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  indus- 
tries to  be  protected  from  tariff  injury: 
steel,  dairy  products,  beef,  copper  and 
brass,  glassware,  brick,  electronic  prod- 
ucts, cement,  dyes,  chemicals,  auto  parts, 
cellophane,  pig  iron,  rubber. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  bill, 
HJl.  11797,  76  other  Representatives,  of 
both  parties,  introduced  identical  legis- 


lation In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  nmti-* 
American  jobs  and  industry         ""'«« 

Eighth.  On  August  18,  1964,  six  otty. 
Congressmen,  including  myself  in^SS 
Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dvhssiirr 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  urgiM  wi 
to  reserve  cellophane  from  the  oen*^ 
tariff  reduction  proposals.  *^«uing 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  bllLi 
the  State  Department  has  indicated  ao^ 
modification  of  its  previously  stated  ^ 
jective  to  negotiate  for  IndiscrimiMSi 
50  percent  across-the-board  tarifl^win/^ 
tions.  ^^^' 

COINAGE SILVER 

Businessmen,  banks,  and  citizens  have 
been  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the 
acute  shortage  of  coins.  Many  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  shortage  ai 
though  vending  machines,  toll  roads  and 
so  forth,  are  partially  responsible'  the 
principal  cause  for  the  coin  shortage  is 
the  unprecedented  increase  in  collectors 
hobbyists,  and  citizens  who  are  holding 
ing  large  numbers  of  coins  as  a  hedw 
against  infiation.  anticipating  an  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  silver. 

The  normal  average  annual  new  coin 
requirement  for  the  past  5  years  has 
been  about  3.5  billion  coins.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  the  two 
U.S.  mints  at  Denver  and  Pliiladelphia 
have  produced  4.3  billion  coins. 

The  explosive  increase  in  the  demand 
for  coins  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  U.S. 
mints.  Corrective  action  has  been  taken 
by  reopening  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
and  by  substituting  purchased  metal 
strips  and  blanks  in  place  of  their  manu- 
facture by  the  mints. 

Stepped  up  production  in  our  present 
mints  will  produce  8  billion  coins  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  which  began  on  July  1,  1964. 
This  immense  coin  output  is  expected  to 
completely  satisfy  all  public  demand 
A  completely  new  mint  is  in  the  process 
of  design  and  construction  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  mint  will  begin  production 
by  1967,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  9  bil- 
lion coins. 

StLVZR — PRICES BT7PPLT DEMAND 

The  price,  supply,  and  demand  of  silver 
is  closely  related  to  this  Nation's  coinage 
problems. 

The  present  price  of  silver  is  $1.29  per 
ounce.  This  ceiling  price  is  maintained 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  selling  silver  out  of 
its  reserves  to  manufacturers.  The 
world  annual  supply  of  silver  is  about 
150  million  ounces  short  of  the  world 
demand.  If  silver  prices  were  to  be  freed 
to  follow  normal  supply  and  demand 
prices,  it  would  probably  increase  in  price 
to  somewhere  between  $1.50  and  $2  per 
ounce. 

The  normal  silver  requirement  for  UJS. 
coinage  has  been  about  75  million  ounces 
annually.  The  U.S.  Treasiu-y  has  on 
hand  about  1.400  million  ounces  of  silver. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  present 
U.S.  silver  stocks  would  be  sufllclent  to 
supply  our  coinage  requirements  in- 
definitely. 

However,  the  plaimed  production  of  8 
billion  coins  for  fiscal  year  1965  will  con- 
siune  250  million  oimces  of  silver.  To 
maintain  a  celling  price  of  $1.29  per 
ounce,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  sell  to  man- 
ufactiu:ers  about  60  million  addltkxul 
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«.,«!«  of  sUver  in  the  next  year.  At  this 
!S^e  U.S.  sUver  supply  will  be  ex- 
SSted  in  less  than  5  years. 

Sy  the  U.S.  sliver  dollar  has  a  sU- 
-r^t^t  that  is  worth  $1  at  the  pres- 
et ^ket  price  of  $1.29  per  ounce.  The 
^hSary  silver  coins,  dimes,  quarters 
Sdhalves,  contain  sUver  having  a  mar- 
Si  value  of  92  cents  per  $1  face  value  of 

^T'is  evident  that  the  United  States 
«,ii«t  very  quickly  take  corrective  action 
S^vold  L  exhaustion  of  its  silver  supply 
for  coinage.  The  following  possible 
combination  of  actions  are  under  con- 
Sderation  by  the  Congress  and  the  U.S. 

^mt^The  elimination  of  silver,  and 
the  substitution  of  cheaper  metals  in  our 

"'sw'ond.  The  reduction  of  silver  to  50 
or  60  percent  of  the  present  silver  con- 
tent in  our  coins ;  ,  ^i.       , 

TTilrd  The  discontinuance  of  the  sale 
of  sUver  by  the  U.S.  Treasvur  to  manu- 
facturers, the  discontinuance  of  the  $1.29 
per  ounce  ceiling  on  silver,  and  freeing 
Sver  to  seek  its  world  supply  and  de- 
mand price.  

HICKIK  COrPEE  PRICES— INTERNATIONAL  COFFEX 
CARTEL 

In  September  1962,  the  United  States 
entered  into  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  with  59  of  the  principal  coffee 
producing  and  importing  nations.  Its 
purpose  is  to  control  the  world  coffee 
supply,  and  thus  determine  coffee  prices. 

This  treaty  created  an  international 
cartel  with  two  sets  of  mechanics  for  at- 
taining its  objectives : 

First.  Exports  of  coffee  and  prices  are 
regulated  by  annual  world  export  quotas 
for  each  coffee  year,  beginning  October  1. 

Second.  Imports  of  coffee  and  prices 
are  to  be  regulated  by  import  nations 
limiting  coffee  imports  to  only  the  quota 
amounts  from  the  treaty-boimd  nations. 

COrFEE   EXPORT    QUOTAS   AND    HIGHER    PRICES 

The  first  part  of  this  international 
scheme  is  now  in  operation  and  does  not 
require  implementation  by  the  subscrib- 
ing nations. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
nations  immediately  began  fixing  re- 
stricted quotas  for  coffee  exports  from 
the  signing  of  the  coffee  treaty  in  1962. 

Due  to  a  reduction  in  supply  and  a 
stable  demand,  the  retail  prices  of  coffee 
to  the  American  housewife  has  risen 
from  69  cents  per  pound  in  1962,  to  91 
cents  per  pound  in  August  1964. 

AMERICAN    HOUSEWIFE    GOUGED    OUT   OF    $600 
MILLION    ANNUALLT 

The  American  housewife  is  the  main 
victim  of  this  coffee  agreement.  The 
United  States  imports  50  percent  of  the 
world  coffee  supply.  It  will  consmne  3 
billion  pounds  of  coffee  this  year.  The 
retail  price  increase  of  22  cents  per 
pound  overcharged  the  American  con- 
sumer by  $660  million  in  higher  prices 
of  coffee. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  coffee  have  in- 
creased 15  cents  per  pound  since  1962, 
when  the  quota  system  began  its  opera- 
tions. This  means  that  an  additional 
$450  million  is  fiowing  out  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  our  critical  deficit  of 
International  balance  of  pasrments,  and 


weaken  the  UJS.  gold  and  dollar  posi- 
tion. 

CmVSK  PUCES   TO   OO  HIGHKS 

The  United  States  and  the  other  coffee 
agreement  nations  are  evidently  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  prices.  They 
have  agreed  to  create  a  greater  scarcity 
of  supply  to  reach  their  objective  of  even 
higher  coffee  prices. 

For  the  present  coffee  year  1964,  the 
coffee  export  quota  was  48.3  million  bags. 
Last  month,  in  August  1964,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Council  fixed  the  coffee 
export  quota  for  the  yesu:  1965  at  48  mil- 
lion bags.  This  is  numerically  less  than 
the  1964  supply.  But,  the  coffee  demand 
and  increased  population  increase  coffee 
consumption  by  3  percent  annually. 
Thus,  there  will  be  an  artiflcally  created 
shorter  supply  of  coffee  for  1965  over 
1964  of  about  1.7  million  bags. 

I  anticipate  that  this  shortage  will 
drive  coffee  prices  up  to  a  range  of  $1  to 
$1.25  per  pound  In  1965. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  treaty  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  good  will  gesture. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  scheme  is  a 
hidden  "back  door"  foreign  subsidy  pro- 
gram, without  economic  justification. 

The  exportable  world  coffee  stock  is 
70  million  bags — almost  a  yesu-  and  one- 
half  supply.  There  Is  neither  a  present 
nor  potential  shortage. 

When  the  treaty  was  debated  In  the 
Senate,  the  State  Department's  justifica- 
tion was  that  its  objective  was  to  sta- 
bilize world  coffee  prices  at  the  1962  level. 
This  has  been  proven  to  be  entirely  fal- 
lacious. 

This  cartel  is  contrary  to  our  national 
laws  prohibiting  monopolies  and  price 
fixing. 


SOCIAI.  SCUdUTI 


COFFEE   IMPORT    CONTROL 


Nations  representing  about  96  percent 
of  the  world  coffee  exports  are  parties 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
The  treaty  binds  the  importing  countries 
to  enact  laws  to  prohibit  the  import  of 
nonquota  coffee.  This  provision  would 
reinforce  the  artificially  short  quota  sup- 
ply set  by  coffee  export  nations  with  laws 
by  coffee  import  nations  that  would  keep 
added  supplies  off  the  market  from  non- 
quota coffee-producing  nations.  This 
would  perfect  the  scheme  to  extract  high 
coffee  prices  by  both  a  tight  export  quota 
and  import  exclusion  to  fix  a  short  cof- 
fee supply  in  relation  to  demand. 

Pursuant  to  the  treaty  agreement,  the 
State  Department  sponsored  H.R.  8864, 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  exclude 
nonquota  coffee.  This  legislation  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  differ- 
ent bills.  I  voted  against  this  bill  on 
passage  in  the  House. 

The  conference  report,  which  harmo- 
nized the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  bills,  was  debated  in  the 
House  on  August  18,  1964.  I  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  opposition. 
The  House  rejected  the  coffee  bill  con- 
ference report  by  a  vote  of  183  to  194. 
Further  conferences  are  expected  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate. 

On  August  24, 1964, 1  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Johnson,  urging  him  to  initi- 
ate a  withdrawal  from  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  upon  90  days  notice, 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  provisions. 


On  July  29.  UKJ4,  the  House  approved 
a  5-percent  increase  in  cash  benefits  im- 
der  the  old-age,  disability,  and  survivors 
insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
higher  payroll  deductions  to  finance  the 
additional  benefits. 

This  increase  in  benefits  would  apply 
to  some  20  million  retired  workers,  wld- 
ovra,  and  disabled  persons. 

The  House-passed  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  includes  the  follow- 
ing additional  changes: 

First.  Provides  limited  benefits  for 
about  600,000  elderly  people  currently 
ineligible ; 

Second.  Self-employed  physicians  are 
brought  imder  the  program  for  the  first 
time;  and 

Third.  Permits  widows  to  retire  at  age 
60,  instead  of  62,  and  start  drawing  re- 
duced benefits. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  benefits 
would  take  effect  in  the  second  month 
after  the  measure  becomes  law. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  for  in- 
creases in  both  the  social  security  tax 
and  the  wage  base  subject  to  deductions. 
The  current  tax  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee of  3.625  percent  will  increase  as 
follows:  3.8  percent  on  January  1,  1965; 
4  percent  on  January  1.  1966;  4.5  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1968;  and  4.8  percent 
on  January  1,  1971. 

Starting  in  January  1965,  the  wage 
base  subject  to  social  security  tax  would 
increase  from  $4,800  to  $5,400. 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  single  retired 
worker  receiving  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  would  get  an  increase  frcan 
$40  to  $42;  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment would  increase  from  $77  to  $81; 
and  the  maximum  monthly  benefit  from 
$127  to  $133.40. 

SENATE    ACTION   ON    SOCIAL   SECURITY   BUX 

On  September  3.  the  Senate  passed  its 
version  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  health  benefits  for  the  aged,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  social  security  fund. 
This  additional  proposal  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  the  first  year. 
It  would  provide  limited  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  outpatient,  and  home  medical 
care  for  all  eligible  persons  over  age  65. 

Other  changes  approved  by  the  Senate 
include: 

First.  Raising  social  security  monthly 
benefits  by  a  fiat  $7.  instead  of  the  5- 
percent  increase  approved  by  the  House; 

Second.  Increasing  the  wage  base  on 
which  social  security  tax  is  computed 
from  $4,800  to  $5,600;  and 

Third.  Gradually  increasing  the  total 
employer  and  employee  tax  rate  from 
the  present  7.25  percent  to  10.4  percent 
by  1971. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
bill  have  now  been  referred  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference  conunittee.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
are  opposed  to  the  addition  of  medicare 
to  the  social  seciulty  liberalization  bill. 

It  is  expected  that  a  House-Senate 
compromise  bill  will  report  an  Increase 
in  and  liberalization  of  social  security 
benefits. 
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The  £  ouae  of  Reprewntatives  unani- 
mously Miased  KM.  1927,  to  liberalize 
penal<Mi  Miyments  and  eligibility  in  non- 
aervlce-<  [>nneoted  pensions  for  World 
War  I,  ''  7orld  War  II,  and  Korean  war 
veterans 

The  p<  nding  bill  would  entitle  all  vet- 
erans ovsr  65  years  of  age  to  pensions, 
regardles  of  disability,  if  their  income 
is  withir  the  prescribed  limits.  Disabil- 
ity eligll  ility  is  also  revised  for  veterans 
iinder  at  e  65.  The  exclusion  of  various 
Incomes,  such  as  social  security,  Is  en- 
larged li  determining  Income  eligibility. 

The  bl  1  also  provides  Increases  for  vet- 
erans ard  widows  In  the  low  categories 
of  incone  up  to  an  increase  of  $35  per 
month. 

This  b  11  has  the  support  of  all  veterans 
organiza  ions. 

The  i  enate  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported he  House  bill,  but  added  an 
amendmsnt  that  would  reopen  the  na- 
Uonal  se  rvlce  life  Insurance  for  a  period 
of  1  year  to  all  veterans  who  served 
between  1940  and  1956. 

Althm  gh  the  Senate  itself  has  not  as 
yet  acta  I  upon  this  measure,  it  is  quite 
certain  hat  a  compromise  bill  will  be 
agreed  u  x>n. 

CIVIL    RIOBT8 

On  Ju  y  2,  1964,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  n  ajor  provisions  of  the  new  civil 
rights  law  relate  to  the  following: 

First.  Supplementing  existing  Federal 
laws  against  denial  of  voting  rights; 

Secon(  .  Barring  discrimination  in 
places  ol  public  accommodation,  such  as 
restauraits,  theaters,  hotels,  and  so 
forth; 

Third.  Desegregation  of  public  facili- 
ties; 

Foiirtli.  Desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation; 

Fifth.  Broadening  the  duties  of  the 
Civil  Rij  hts  Commission; 

Sixth.  Nondiscrimination  In  federally 
assisted  programs; 

Seven  h.  Establishment  of  an  Equal 
Employi  lent  Opportunities  Commission; 

Ehghtl .  Requiring  Census  Bureau  to 
gather  r  >gistration  and  voting  statistics 
based  on  race,  color,  and  national  origin; 

Ninth.  Making  reviewable,  in  higher 
Federal  i  »urts.  the  action  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  in  remanding  a  civil  rights 
case  to  E  tate  courts;  and 

Tenth  Creation  of  a  Commimity  Re- 
lations £  ervice  to  aid  local  communities 
in  review  Ting  complaints  relating  to  al- 
leged dii  criminatory  practices. 

The  ni  >w  law  provides  for  a  maximum 
penalty  of  6  months  in  prison  and  a 
$1,000  fi  le,  for  any  criminal  contempt 
ease  aris  ng  out  of  the  act. 

While  the  question  of  civil  rights  has 
created  %  great  national  upheaval,  the 
passage  >f  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
will,  in  1  act,  have  very  little  effect  upon 
New  Yoi  k  State.  Actually,  the  existing 
civil  rlglits  laws  in  New  York  are  more 
comprehensive  than  those  recently 
enacted  )y  Congress. 

I  hav!  always  maintained  that  the 
basic  pr)blem  in  the  relations  between 
the  colored  and  white  people  is  not 
strictly  legalistic.  The  problem  is  more 
extensive,  more  complex,  and  deeper 
than  one  of  legalism. 


I  do  not  believe  that  compulsory  inte- 
gration will  provide  a  workable  solution 
to  moral,  economic,  and  sociological 
problems.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
physical  force,  threats,  violence,  or  riots 
by  either  side  serve  to  solve  the  funda- 
mental issues  Involved. 

Full  equality  between  the  races  will  re- 
quire a  maximum  of  understanding, 
patience  and  good  will  by  all  of  our 
citizenry. 

With  every  civil  right,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  The  volun- 
tary assumption  of  responsibility  is  a 
requisite  to  all  our  rights.  We  some- 
times overemphasize  rights  without  giv- 
ing enough  thought  to  the  corollary  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  citizenship. 

I  condemn  those  leaders,  both  white 
and  colored,  who  are  misleading  our  Ne- 
gro population  into  believing  that  their 
statiis  as  citizens  can  be  Improved 
through  civil  disobedience,  riots,  and  vio- 
lence. I  equally  condemn  those  white 
race  leaders  who  encourage  threats  and 
violence  against  our  Negro  population. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens are  respectable,  law-abiding,  loyal 
Americans.  Our  Negro  people  rightfully 
take  pride  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
race.  I  deplore  the  efforts  of  the  Negro 
minority  who  are  attempting  to  exploit 
the  Negro  movement. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  citizens  of  both 
the  black  and  white  races  will  give 
proper  balance  and  emphasis  not  only  to 
the  civil  responsibilities  that  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  civil  rights,  but  also  to  the 
economic,  sociological  and  moral  prob- 
lems that  confront  this  Nation  in  har- 
monizing our  relations  and  attaining  a 
maximum  of  our  human  aspirations. 

APPROPRIATIONS SPENDING TAXES 

INTLATION 

"Democracy  in  the  United  States  will 
last  imtil  those  in  power  learn  that  they 
can  perpetuate  themselves  through  tax- 
ation." 

Higher  taxation  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  greater  spending. 

Reduced  spending  leads  inevitably  to 
reduced  taxes. 

DEBT    AND    SPENT3INO 

In  June  1964,  Congress  again  increased 
the  debt  limit  by  passing  a  so-called 
temporary  debt  limit  of  $324  billion  in 
place  of  the  permanent  debt  limit  of 
$285  billion.  This  is  the  eleventh  time  in 
9  years  that  Congress  has  had  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit.  I  have  consist- 
ently voted  against  increasing  our  debt 
limit  because  there  continues  to  be  vast 
unnecessary  expenditures  In  our  Federal 
budgets.  This  debt  represents  a  Federal 
first  mortgage  of  $6,800  upon  the  future 
earnings  of  each  family. 

The  Interest  charge  on  this  debt  is 
$11  billion  annually,  representing  $232 
in  Federal  tax  payments  each  year  per 
family. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  issues  hundreds  of  reports  each 
year  upon  the  misfeasance,  malfeasance, 
illegalities  and  wastages  that  continue 
to  exist  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  are  wasted  upon  unneces- 
sary programs,  unsuccessful  programs, 
inefficiencies     and    outright     wastages. 


Septemhet  n 

The  ComptroUer  General's 


in  the  main,  ignored  by  om^*** 
Government. 

DKrXCITS 

Conthiuing  annual  budget  deficits  in 
deliberately  planned  to  create,  for  no. 
lltlcal  pvu-poses,  an  artificial  proipe^ 
bubble.  Higher  living  costs  and  reSuS 
purchasing  power  for  the  consumer  ai» 
inevitable  imder  this  plan.  There  haw 
been  deficits  in  the  last  25  oat  of  30 
budgets.  The  current  1965  budget  dIuu 
a  $4.9  bllUon  deficit. 

REDUCED   APPROPSIATIONB 

The  House  of  Representatives  hu 
made  a  creditable  record  in  attemptJM 
to  reduce  the  huge  and  unnecessary 
spending  programs  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

In  February  1963, 1  was  assigned  by  tbe 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  one  of  Ave 
members  of  a  task  force  to  recommend 
reductions  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  appropriations  for  each  department 
and  agency  were  closely  studied  in  both 
fiscal  1964  and  1965  Presidential  budgets. 
The  task  force  set  targets  for  reductions 
of  more  than  $10  billion  for  each  budget. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  each  appropriations  subconomlt- 
tee  were  given  specific  appropriation  re- 
duction targets  under  an  overall  coordi- 
nated fiscal  plan. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Democratic 
majority,  the  Republican  members  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  produce  a  $6i 
billion  appropriation  reduction  below  the 
1964  budget,  and  a  $4  billion  appropria- 
tion reduction  below  the  1965  Presiden- 
tial budget.  j 

REDUCTION    IN   TAXES 

These  reductions  of  $10.5  billion— 
many  of  them  were  annual  savings— in 
the  1964  and  1965  budgets  made  the  1964 
tax  reduction  bill  fiscally  possible. 

In  February  1964  the  Congress  flnally 
passed  the  largest  tax  cut  in  the  Natlon'i 
history.  The  total  tax  reduction  to  190 
million  citizens  amounted  to  about  $9 
billion  annually.  The  tax  reductions  for 
corporations  amounted  to  about  $2.2  bil- 
lion annually.  In  addition,  corporate 
taxes  were  reduced  by  another  $2  billion 
per  year  by  liberalized  depreciation  al- 
lowance credits  and  the  investment  cred- 
it law. 

My  criticism  of  these  tax  cuts  was  di- 
rected not  at  tax  reduction,  but  at  the 
failure  to  coordinate  tax  reductions  with 
spending  reductions.  To  reduce  taxes 
out  of  borrowed  money  is  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibUity. 

In  this  period  of  highest  prosperity, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  operate  on  a 
balanced  budget,  with  a  stabilized  cost  of 
living.  I  also  believe  that  the  tax  bill 
did  not  give  sufficient  tax  relief  to  citi- 
zens in  the  middle-  and  low-income  cate- 
gory. Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  $14  billion 
in  tax  relief,  only  $5.5  billion  was  allo- 
cated to  85  percent  of  the  families  earn- 
ing $10,000  per  year  or  less. 

INCREASED    PERSONAL    EXEMPTION 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  most  equi- 
table tax  relief  that  Congress  can  give 
our  citizens  is  that  of  increasing  personal 
exemptions  for  taxpayers  and  their  de- 
pendents.   There  are  too  many  tax  loop- 
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„oles  and  special  Interest  favoritisms  in 

'^r^^^e  hearings  on  the  tax  bill 
JS«the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
°V°Z  I  urged  the  conamittee  members 
S«Sirt  at  least  a  $200  increase  in  per- 
STjotocome  tax  exemptions.  Under 
fSVules  of  the  House,  no  such  amend- 
£fntwuld  be  offered  to  the  bill  during 
to  consideration  on  the  floor. 

wtt  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AprtciO  in  his  address  before  the 
J^  ways  and  Means  Committee, 
favwed  increasing  the  personal  income 
tlxSemption  from  $600  to  $800  for  each 
Smendent.  This  very  same  proposal  is 
ffined  m  a  number  of  bills  which  I 
introduced. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Over  450.000  of  the  Nation's  585,000 
corporations  are  small  businesses,  owned 
with  net  corporate  incomes  of  less  than 
125  000  per  year.  These  small  business- 
owned  corporations  receive  only  a  small 
share  of  the  corporate  tax  cut.  The 
40  000  largest  corporations  with  net  In- 
ooines  of  more  than  $1  million  per  year 
will  receive  more  than  65  percent  of  the 
total  tax  reduction. 

To  encourage  small  business,  the 
$25,000  Income  level  at  which  the  Federal 
surtax  applies  should  be  increased. 

Manufacturers'  competition  with  re- 
taUers  should  be  curtailed  and  "kick- 
backs" prohibited  to  preferred  lai^e  cus- 
tomers. 

Greater  allowances  should  be  granted 
where  funds  are  invested  in  expansion, 
giving  additional  employment. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  protecting  small  businessmen  from 
compulsory  unionism  and  vmion  harass- 
ment. 

HtH  COUNTT  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROJECTS 


As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  had  a  close  as- 
sociation with  the  initiation  of  appro- 
priations for  the  various  flood  control 
and  public  works  projects. 

Both  my  Democratic  and  Republican 
colleagues  have  been  most  generous  in 
granting  my  requests  for  these  appro- 
priations. Every  project  in  Erie  County 
received  appropriations  to  the  maximum 
capability  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

On  August  14,  1964,  Col.  R.  Wilson 
Neff,  who  recently  became  district  en- 
gineer of  the  Buffalo  district,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  kindly  sent  me,  at 
my  request,  a  progress  report  of  the 
various  projects  in  Erie  County.  Most 
of  the  following  smnmary  is  extracted 
from  this  report. 

SEAWAY  DEPTHS  FOR  BUfTALO  BARSOB 

The  improvement  of  the  Buffalo  har- 
bor has  been  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant pubUc  works  project  in  Erie 
County.  The  total  cost  is  $20,218,000,  of 
which  $18,579,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated—leaving only  $1,639,000  to  be  re- 
quired for  completion.  Completion  of 
construction  is  expected  In  the  fall  of 
1964.  with  final  payment  to  be  made  from 
fiscal  1966  appropriations. 

The  completion  of  this  project  will 
make  Buffalo  harbor  one  of  the  safest 
harbors  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Buffalo  will 
be  one  of  the  first  ports  on  the  Great 


Lakes  to  have  a  27-foot  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way depth  harbor. 

ALL -AMERICA    CANAL    8UBVET 

This  canal  would  connect  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario  to  permit  the  bypass- 
ing of  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  economic  feasibility  survey  will 
cost  $1,825,000.  The  President's  budget 
eliminated  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
this  survey.  At  my  request,  $200,000  was 
appropriated  to  continue  this  survey 
without  interruption. 

BUTFALO   RIVER — CAZENOVIA    CREEK — CAYUOA 
CREEK    FLOOD    CONTROL 

Appropriations  to  cover  the  full  cost 
of  this  survey,  $143,000,  have  been  made. 
Starting  out  as  a  flood  control  study  of 
Cazenovia  Creek  flooding,  it  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  levees  and  a  multiple 
purpose  dam  and  reservoir. 

This  survey  will  be  completed  and  the 
report  forwarded  to  Washington  in  Oc- 
tober 1964,  for  final  approval.  If  there  is 
an  economic  justification,  congressional 
authorization  must  be  approved  before 
appropriations  can  be  made  for  construc- 
tion. 

SMOKES   CREEK,   LACKAWANNA 

This  project  is  in  the  construction 
stage.  Federal  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$2.200.000 — local  cost  is  $1,310,000. 

Completion  of  construction  is  sched- 
uled for  November  1966. 

TONAWANDA — ELUCOTT     CREEKS — AMHERST, 
CLARENCE,  TONAWANDA  CREEK BATAVIA  AREA 

These  two  fiood  control  surveys  have 
been  combined.  The  full  amount  of 
$210,000  for  the  survey  has  been  appro- 
priated. 

A  multiple  purpose  dam  and  reservoir 

in  the  Batavia  area  to  hold  back  flood 

waters  is  under  study,  together  with  local 

flood  control  remedial  works  in  the  towns 

of  Amherst  and  Clarence. 

The  transmission  of  the  flnal  survey 
report  to  Washington  is  scheduled  for 
July  1965 


SCAJAQUADA   FLOOD   CONTROL— CHEEKTO  WAG  A, 

LANCASTER 

This  survey  was  authorized  and  an 
initial  $20,000  appropriated  in  the  cur- 
rent 1965  budget  for  the  survey.  The 
total  estimated  survey  cost  is  $105,000.  I 
expect  that  additional  appropriations 
will  be  made  to  the  full  capability  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

HAMBXTRG    PARK    SMALL    CRAFT    HARBOR SMALL 

CRAJT  HARBORS — LAKE  ERIE 


An  overall  study  of  small  craft  harbors 
on  Lake  Erie  is  underway.  The  total 
cost  is  $520,000,  of  which  $189,000  has 
been  appropriated. 

In  Erie  County,  the  sites  to  be  Included 
are,  besides  Cattaraugus  Creek,  which  is 
a  special  project.  Hamburg  Park,  Stur- 
geon Point,  and  Buffalo.  Of  these  three, 
the  Hamburg  Park  site  is  the  only  one 
under  active  study. 

Field  surveys  for  the  Hamburg  Park 
site  have  been  completed  and  office 
studies  are  underway.  Separate  reports 
will  be  made  of  each  survey  as  com- 
pleted. 

CATTARAUGUS  CREEK SMALL   CRAFT   HARBOR, 

FLOOD   OONTROL 

This  siu-vey  combines  flood  control 
remedial  works  with  the  construction  of 
a  small  craft  harbor.  The  survey  cost  of 
$40,400  has  been  fully  appropriated. 


The  Buffalo  district  of  the  VS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  plans  to  submit  Its 
flnal  report  to  the  Chicago  division  head- 
quarters in  October  1964. 

After  that  submission,  local  interests 
will  be  contacted  for  thek  views  before 
flnal  transmittal  to  the  Washington  Of- 
fice of  the  VB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

After  approval  of  the  survey,  congres- 
sional authorization  will  be  required  be- 
fore construction  appropriations  can  be 
made. 

CATTARAUGUS  CREEK  FLOOD  CONTBOLr— OOWANDA 
ABBA 

The  flood  control  survey  is  estimated 
to  cost  $55,000.  The  1965  appropriaUons 
contained  an  initiating  $15,000.  Appro- 
priations to  the  full  capability  of  the 
VS.  Army  Engineers  are  expected  to  be 
continued  until  completion. 

CONSEBTATXON— WATER   RESOUBCSSr— WATER 
POLLUTXOM 

On  July  23,  1964,  I  voted  in  favor  of 
Hit.  3846,  a  bill  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  permit  the 
States  to  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  out- 
door recreational  facilities. 

On  July  30, 1964, 1  voted  for  HJl.  9070, 
the  wilderness  bill.  This  l^slation,  en- 
acted into  law  on  September  3,  sets  aside 
54  wilderness  areas  throughout  the 
country  that  will  be  preserved  in  thehr 
primitive  state.  A  total  of  9  million  acres 
of  federally  owned  land  is  permanently 
placed  in  the  wilderness  system  by  the 
act. 

WATER    RBSOURCBS 

On  July  2,  1964,  I  voted  for  S.  2,  the 
Water  Resources  Resewch  Act  of  1964. 
This  measure  establishes  local  water  re- 
source research  centers,  and  provides 
facilities  for  a  national  program  of  water 
research.  The  water  research  centers 
will  be  concerned  with  municipal,  re- 
gional and  national  water  problems. 

WATER   POLLXmON 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  water  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  now  critical  pollution  problems  in 
our  own  Lake  Erie.  At  present,  the 
Great  Lakes  are  in  international  waters. 

In  1909,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
formed  an  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  the  ptuTJOse  of  studying  the 
water  pollution  problems  in  the  Great 

Lj£lk,6S 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  water  pollution. 
I  have  introduced  the  following  legisla- 
tion: 

First.  A  bill  to  amend  the  deflnition 
of  "interstate  waters."  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  Include 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  would  bring  Lake 
Erie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  addition  to  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second.  A  bill  to  abate  the  poUutlon 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara 
River  and  their  tributaries.  This  meas- 
ure establishes  regiilations,  enforcement 
procedures  and  penalties  for  the  indus- 
trial pollution  of  these  waters. 

Third.  A  bill  to  encoiu-age  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the 
abatement  of  stream  pollution  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 
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urged  the  T3B.  Public  Health 
the   House   Subcommittee   on 
and  Water  Resources,  the  In- 
Joint  Commission,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite 
studies  of  the  critical  water 
problems  In  Lake  Erie, 
legislative  action  must  await 
of  the  Intensive  studies 
by  the  U^S.  PubUc  Health 
other  Federal  and  intema- 
concemlng  the  causes, 
and  the  necessity  for  remedial 
relating  to  pollution  in  Lake 
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leparate  cases,  one  In  1962,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
and  Bible  reading  In  public 
unconstltuticmal. 

held  that  the  recitation  of 

the  public  schools  violated  the 

to   the   Constitution, 

that  "Congress  shall  make 

Respecting  an  establishment  of 

)r  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 

These  decisions  gave  rise  to  a 

controversy,  both  in  Congress 

thro^  ighout  the  Nation.   Members  of 

have  received  tens  of  thousands 

tel^rams  and  petitions  ex- 

H'eat  concern  over  the  action 

ixc  Supreme  Court. 

Frank  J.  Bbckzr,  Re- 

of  New  York,  on  January  9. 

Introduced  the  first  of  many  bills 

a  constitutional  amendment 

wcjuld  permit  voluntary  prayer  In 

schools. 

Refusal  by  the  House  Judiciary 

to  hold  hearings,  Representa- 

flled  a  discharge  petition 

signed  by  218  Members,  would 

[proposed  constitutional  amend- 

dirfctly  to  the  House  floor.    I  was 

to  be  among  the  first  to  sign 

dlsch^irge  petition.    To  date,  179  Re- 

and  Democratic  Members  of 

have  signed  Representative 

s  {petition. 

Representative  Becker  contends  that 

of  a  nondenomlnatlonal  pray- 

pi^bllc  school  Is  In  no  way  an  "es- 

of  religion."     It  has   also 

poiiited  out  that  the  minimal  recog- 

3od,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  our 

could  not  be  considered 

with  the  "freedom  of  rell- 

coilcept  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

<  issenting  opinion  in  the  first 

)rayer"   case,   Supreme   Court 

Stewart  said: 


so  lools. 


P>tter 


see  how  an   official   religion   Is 
by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
ylt. 


of  steadily  Increasing  pres- 

both  the  American  public  and 

Members  of  Congress,  hear- 

Jie  "school  prayer"  bills  were 

House  Judiciary  Committee 

22  to  June  3,  1964.    As  of  this 

urther  action  has  been  sched- 

committee. 

be  noted  that,  to  amend  the 

a  bill  must  pass  both  the 

the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 

then  be  approved  by  three- 

the  States. 


TBS   WHEAT-OOTTON   FBOGaAK 

The  wheat-cotton  bill  Is  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  programs  to  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

The  2-year  program  for  wheat  and 
cotton  was  passed  in  April  1964.  It  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  wheat 
in  1964  from  $2  to  $1.72,  when  diversion 
payment  Is  Included.  A  further  reduc- 
tion to  $1.67  per  bushel  is  a  certainty  un- 
der the  regulations  prom\ilgated  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiire  Freeman. 

Farmers,  this  year,  will  receive  $2.25 
billion,  or  17  percent  of  their  net  income 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This  Is 
an  unhealthy  and  alarming  trend.  It  is 
converting  our  farm  population  into  a 
"captive  class"  in  our  society,  dependent 
upon  governmental  subsidy  and  benev- 
olence for  their  existence.  The  Federal 
Government's  programs  for  Increasing 
farm  surplus  through  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation have  depressed  farm  prices  on 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand.  It 
subsidizes  farmers  who  cannot  receive  a 
fair  market  price  for  their  labor  and 
products. 

This  wheat-cotton  bill  has  the  effect  of 
creating  a  "bread  tax"  for  the  consum- 
er. Bread  prices  are  already  up  1  or 
2  cents  a  loaf  in  some  areas.  Further 
Increases  are  expected  in  the  price  of 
bread. 

ANOTHZS   LATER    OF   COTTON    STTBSIDtES 

Cotton  farmers  receive  various  forms 
of  Federal  subsidies.  On  top  of  these, 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  our 
export  of  cotton  by  8 1/2  cents  per  pound. 

This  cotton  bill  imposes  another  layer 
of  cotton  subsidy  on  top  of  all  the  others. 
It  was  enacted  under  political  pressures 
from  the  administration  and  special  In- 
terest groups. 

This  bill  not  only  continues  present 
cotton  subsidy  programs,  but  provides 
$360  million  in  cash  credits  to  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers.  This  huge  sum 
is  $100  million  more  than  the  industry's 
total  profits  of  $260  million  for  the  year 
1962. 

This  legislation  gives  an  economic 
competitive  advantage  over  American 
synthetic  fiber  manufacturers.  It  re- 
tards technological  progress  and  pun- 
ishes both  the  taxpayer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 


National  4-H  Club  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  September  26  to  October  3  has 
been  set  aside  as  National  4-H  Club 
Week.  In  previous  years  we  have  hon- 
ored the  National  4-H  Club  in  the  early 
spring.  It  is  of  small  concern  in  what 
season  this  celebration  occurs  for  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  fine  organization  and  to  all  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
success  that  It  has  enjoyed  since  it  was 


Septembet  tl 

founded  around  the  turn  of  the  ottin** 

There  are  many  who  have  rt»*?l* 
strong  and  Important  part  in  thSi  ^ 
tinuhig  growth  and  success.    All  of  Si 
deserve  mention  and  a  heartfelt  iS 
done  from  the  entire  Nation  f or  the  eSl 
trlbution   they   are  making  towart* 
stronger  America.    The  Federal  Brtau 
slon  Services  of  the  Department  of  aS* 
culture  conduct  a  dynamic  prognoof 
education  functioning  through  our  Stit« 
land-grant  colleges  and  unlversitles^S 
addition  to  this  leadership  at  the  niu 
tlonal  level  the  State  extension  servtcM 
provide  excellent  direction  as  do  S 
more  than  307,500  local  leaders,  who  u 
volunteers  are  unpaid  for  their  uxueiflah 
efforts  to  reach  and  serve  any  and  all  of 
those  who  wish  their  advice  and  help 
There  are  also  about  114,960  older  chui 
members — boys  and  girls — who.  as  Junior 
leaders  give  freely  of  their  time  and  as. 
sistance.    Working  together  with  these 
groups  for  the  betterment  of  the  4-H 
Club  movement  are  two  nongovemmen- 
tal  organizations,  the  National  4-H  a^b 
Foundation  and  the  National  4-H  Club 
Services  Committee.    Since  1914  when 
legislation  was  first  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  4-H  Club  work  nearly 
23,830,400  different  young  people  have 
participated  in  this  "learn  by  doing  pro- 
gram."   This  is  more  than  ample  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  and  wisdom  of  such 
Federal  action. 

The  nmnber  of  projects  avallaUe  to 
4-H  Club  members  ranges  from  approxi- 
mately 25  In  some  States  to  100  In  others 
and  comprise  a  well -diversified  group  of 
programs  which  are  now  smd  which  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come  of  Immeasura- 
ble benefit. 

Our  4-H  Club  members  and  their  lead- 
ers have  not  hesitated  to  meet  new  chal- 
lenges and  to  set  forth  workable  pro- 
grams to  meet  new  needs  and  problems. 
There  has  been  a  widespread  change  in 
agricultural  technology  and  this  change 
is  being  faced  squarely  and  realistically 
by  these  dedicated  workers. 

4-H  Club  members  recognize  the  need 
for  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  and  it  is  for  (Mb 
reason  that  the  National  4-H  Club  Foun- 
dation was  an  early  leader  in  an  Inter- 
national people-to-people  program 
through  its  farm  youth  exchange  and 
its  Peace  Corps  projects.  Approximately 
115  delegates  from  their  ranks  are  sent 
abroad  to  contribute  to  the  social  and 
economic  growth  and  expansion  of  s<Mne 
65  countries.  In  return  the  same  num- 
ber of  young  people  are  brought  to  our 
country  under  this  program'  which  was 
designed  to  promote  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  aims,  and  purposes. 

It  has  long  been  the  dream  of  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  free  world  to  a 
lasting  peace.  To  accomplish  this,  our 
youth  must  be  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  tomorrow  holds. 
Youth  organizations,  such  as  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America  are  vital  to  our  Nation 
in  this  respect  for  they  help  to  provide 
the  background  for  these  young  Amer- 
icans of  whom  we  are  all  so  Justly  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  again  that 
It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  salute  this  outstanding  organization 
which  has  earned  respect  and  conunen- 
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#«««  pverv  corner  of  the  globe 
^^.  JStevements.  I  am  sure  that  the 
?y?l^of  America  have  the  gratitude 
#  .11  of  us  for  their  past  accomplish- 
iSs  and  our  sincere  best  wishes  for 
2jess  In  the  future. 

Aelinf  Attomey  General  Set.  the  Record 
Straifht  on  Race,  Crime,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court     

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21.1964 
Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
i-  being  freely  charged,  from  selected 
Mmpaign  platforms,  that  recent  gains 
JTci^  rights  and  civil  Uberties  have 
fostered  an  increase  In  serious  crime. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  this  no- 
tion is  enjoying  wide  currency.  I  for  one 
hope  not.  because  it  can  thrive  only  as 
ft  parasite  on  the  fears  of  those  perplexed 
by  the  rush  of  events.  It  is  not  a  case 
founded  on  modem  crime  statistics  or 
the  facts  of  modem  life. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice to  public  understanding  of  crune 
problems  by  rebutting  this  charge  in  his 
speech  last  Friday  to  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  should  be  informative  to 
those  who  have  heard  enough  doomsday 
oratory  on  this  subject,  and  sobering  to 
still  others  who  may  feel  they  can  con- 
tinue these  allegations  without  risking 
contradiction. 

The  text  of  Katzenbach's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Addbess  by  Acting  Attoenet  Genekal  Nich- 
olas deB.  Katzenbach  to  the  Federal  Bas 
Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  September 
18,  1964 


I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
be  a  part  of  a  program  aimed  at  understand- 
ing one  ol  the  great  laws  of  this  century— 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  act  was— and  Is— a  controversial  law. 
No  act  was  more  thoroughly  debated.  No 
act  was  Introduced  with  deeper  conviction  or 
opposed  with  deeper  passion.  That  the  Con- 
gress could  have  so  reasonably  and  dispas- 
sionately debated  such  a  highly  emotional 
issue  is  surely  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
our  legislative  process. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  In  the  process  ol 
working  a  profound  social  change  in  human 
relations— a  change  so  deeply  felt  that  I  am 
hard  put  to  find  In  history  a  comparable 
situation  which  any  nation  has  faced  and  re- 
solved more  peaceably,  more  Justly,  and  with 
greater  dignity. 

And  so  this  act  symbolizes  something  even 
larger  than  the  realization  of  Ideals  of 
equality  and  that  Is  the  strength  of  our  en- 
tire political  system.  Last  summer  In  the 
South,  we  had  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
hundreds  of  demonstrations.  This  year, 
through  almost  all  parts  of  the  South — and 
despite  tragic  exceptions — we  have  a  spirit  of 
good  faith  and  respect  for  the  law. 

This  is  a  result  for  which  we  must  give 
credit  to  the  responsible  men  and  women 
of  the  South.  Its  representatives,  reflecting 
the  deep  feelings  of  their  area,  fought  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  strenuously.  But  now  that 
it  is  law.  they  have  spoken  out  for  obedi- 


ence, even  though  It  has.  often,  taken  cour- 
age to  do  so.  This  Is  a  dramatic  testimonial 
to  our  oneness  as  a  Nation  and  to  our  fun- 
damental respect  for  law  and  the  orderly 
process  of  self-government. 

It  Is.  too,  a  noble— and  vital— tradition  m 
America.  It  was  given  expression  by  Andrew 
Jackson  when  he  was  fined  for  contempt 
after  the  War  of  1812.  "Obedience  to  the 
laws,"  he  said,  "•  •  •  Is  the  first  duty  of  a 
citizen  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  comply  with 
the  sentence  you  have  heard  pronounced." 

It  is  In  that  tradition  that  the  leaders  and 
responsible  clttzens  of  the  South  are  acting 
now.  It  Is  on  that  tradition  that  our  rights 
as  citizens  and  our  very  existence  as  a  so- 
ciety depend. 

But  now  another  view  Is  being  heard. 
National  attention  has  now  shifted  from  po- 
litical posturings  In  a  schoolhouse  door  to 
the  recent  riots  In  northern  cities  and  to 
the  problem  of  "crime  In  the  streets."  And 
there  are  those  who  say  or  Imply  that  these 
problems  are  related  to  racial  problems  to 
the  South. 

They  do  not  speak  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
as  the  product  of  our  national  concern  for 
equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens.  That  act, 
they  say.  results  from  capitulation  to  "agita- 
tors" and  "demonstrators."  They  do  not 
speak  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  a  remedy  to 
deeply  felt  grievances  of  Negroes  In  the 
South.  The  act,  they  say,  has  encouraged 
disrespect  for  the  law  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Thus,  a  link  Is  drawn  between  demonstra- 
tions for  civil  rights  and  crime  In  the  streets. 
Riots  In  Harlem,  or  Rochester,  or  Philadel- 
phia, are  tied  to  rising  crime  rates.  And 
profound  concern  Is  expressed  over  law- 
lessness which  has  made  our  cities  unsafe 
and  our  homes  inseciu-e.  Because  Negroes 
have  been  Importantly  Involved  In  these 
riots — and  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  deplored  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Negroes  and  by  all  Negro  leaders— they 
have  been  called  racial. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  these  con- 
cerns with  lawlessness  are  not  real.  Of 
course  they  are.  The  question  Is  not  whether 
disorders  or  Increases  In  crime  are  serious. 
The  question,  really,  is  What  do  we  do  about 

It?  .      , 

I  vsrlsh  I  could  tell  you  that  these  are  simple 
problems  that  have  simple  solutions.  But 
only  the  ignorant  or  the  uninformed  so  re- 
gard them.  To  call  them  racial  problems  Is 
not  a  solution  but  a  slogan.  What  is  worse, 
It  is  wrong. 

To  tie  the  difficult  problems  of  racial  ad- 
justment to  the  equally  serious  problems  of 
crime  and  delinquency,  can  only  obscure,  ob- 
struct, and  politicize.  "Prejudice,  which  sees 
what  it  pleases,  cannot  see  what  Is  plain." 
But  that  Is  no  excuse  for  not  looking  at  the 
facts. 

The  Increases  In  the  crime  rate,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  great,  but  they  have  over- 
whelmingly been  Increases  In  crime  against 
property.  Such  crimes— robbery,  burglary, 
larceny,  and  auto  theft — account  for  90  per- 
cent of  serious  crime.  In  1963,  crimes  In  this 
category  Increased  by  11  percent. 

Crimes  against  the  person  Increase  far  lees. 
Aggravated  assault  went  up  6  percent,  mur- 
der 1  percent,  and  rape  1  percent.  These  In- 
creases are  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
population  Increase. 

As  a  second  point,  there  appears  to  be  no 
significant  connection  between  a  city's  crime 
rate  and  Its  Negro  population.  During  a  de- 
bate on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  Congress, 
there  was  frequent  reference  to  the  crime 
rate  of  Washington,  D.C.,  whose  population 
Is  54  percent  Negro.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
reference  to  Phoenix.  Ariz.— a  city  I  pick  at 
random— the  population  of  which  Is  95  per- 
cent white  and  whose  crime  rate  Is  a  third 
higher  than  that  of  Washington. 

The  point  Is  further  demonstrated  by  sub- 
urban crime  figures.    In  the  first  6  months 


of  this  year,  crime  in  the  •uburbs— where 
there  are  few  Negroes— increased  approxi- 
mately 28  percent.  But  crime  In  the  city— 
where  Negroes  are  conoentratfed — Increased 
at  less  than  half  that  rate. 

As  a  third  point,  the  Increase  in  crime 
generally  Is  dlrecUy  related  to  the  Increase  in 
the  teenage  and  young  adult  peculation. 
Young  people  commit  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  crimes  against  property— those  crimes 
which  have  Increased  most.  In  New  Yorlc 
City  for  example,  mcwe  than  three-fourths 
of  aU  auto  thefts  are  committed  by  those 
under  21.  In  Washington,  D.O.,  young  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  17  comprise  half  of  those 
arrested  for  robberies,  hall  those  arrested  for 
car  thefts  and  40  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  housebreakings. 

The  number  of  persons  aged  15  to  24  is 
growing  far  faster  than  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation. And  imhappUy.  people  In  tbla  age 
group  account  for  70  percent  of  all  arrests 
for  serious  crimes.  This  does  not  mean  that 
our  young  people  are  crlme-jM-one.  Less  than 
3  percent  of  young  people  are  ever  arrested. 
But  It  does  mean  that  our  efforts  to  solve 
crime  problems  should  In  large  measure  be 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  our  youth.  Juve- 
nile delinquents  may  cease  to  be  JuvenUes 
at  21.  but  they  do  not  automaticaUy  cease 
to  be  delinquents. 

This  point  applies  demonstrably  to  the  re- 
cent riots  m  Harlem.  Rochester.  Philadel- 
phia, Jersey  City  and  elsewhere  Plainly, 
these  riots  Involved  Negroes.  But  what  is 
significant  Is  not  their  race,  but  that  some 
of  our  worst  slum  areas  are  occupied  by  Ne- 
groes; that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes  In  these  cities  is  two  and  three  tlmss 
that  of  whites;  that  the  school  dropout  rate 
among  Negroes  It  twice  that  of  whites.  It 
Is  clear  from  the  facts  of  the  riots  how  these 
circumstances  apply: 

1.  Most  of  those  Involved  In  the  riots  were 
between  15  and  25,  \memployed,  without  edu- 
cation. Jobs — or  hope. 

2  Juvenile  gang  members  played  a  role 
in  the  riots  In  each  city,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  arrested  or  known  to  have  par- 
ticipated had  criminal  or  juvenile  records. 

3.  The  participants  came  from  poor,  over- 
crowded slvun  areas.     , 

4  To  the  extent  that  these  riots  could  be 
said  to  have  had  a  focvis,  they  were  aimed 
against  police  officials  and  merchants  In 
Negro  areas.  And  they  were  motivated, 
In  part  by  the  possibility  of  an  opportunity 
to  loot— to  make  financial  gain— under  the 
cover  of  the  disorder. 

5  Only  one  of  the  riots  occurred  In  areas 
of  likely  racial  conflict,  where  Negro  and 
white  neighborhoods  adjoin.  The  remainder 
have  occurred  In  the  heart  of  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods. .         . 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  Negroes  do  not 
commit  crimes.  Of  course  they  do.  What 
I  do  mean  to  show  is  that  to  draw  a  causal 
connection  between  membership  In  the 
Negro  race  and  crime  is  wrong.  The  relevant 
link  Is  not  between  riots  and  race,  but  be- 
tween riots  and  delinquency,  between  law- 
lessness and  lawless  environments. 

It  is  to  this  complicated  link,  not  to  an 
emotional  cliche,  that  we  should  devote  our 
attention  and  our  energies.  FBI  DlrectOT 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  for  years  expressed  the 
deepest  concern  over  youth  crime.  And,  what 
has  become  obvious  to  others  in  1964  was 
obvious  to  Attorney  General  Kennedy  4  years 
ago.  He  realized  that  our  most  serious  crime 
problem  was  and  would  continue  to  be  crimes 
committed  by  young  people. 

Accordingly,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  embarked  for  the  first 
time  on  a  comprehensive  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program.  This  program  Involved 
comprehensive  studies  of  young  people,  their 
problems,  and  methods  to  deal  with  them 
at  the  local  level.  Pilot  projects  have  been 
estebllshed  In  10  major  clUes  to  determine. 
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iffort,  the  FMeral  Oovemment  has 

to  assume  responslbilltlee  that 

local  communities.    It  has,  rather, 

offer  aaslstanoe  and  experience  to 

les   which   seek   their   own 

their  own  problems. 

beginning  also  in  1961,  Attorney 

mo\inted  an  unprecedented 

irganlsed  crime  and  racketeering. 

against     racketeers     increased 

the   past   4   years,   from    14    to 

Importance  of  these  convictions — 

are    many    more     to    come — 

when  one  realizes  that  it 

crime  which  supports  and  profits 

narcotics  traffic,  Illegal  gambling. 

It  is  organized  crime — and 

organized  prejudice — ^whlch  cor- 

enforcement  agencies  and  public 

Inhere  such  onruptlon  exists,  or 

It  ts  thought  to  exist,  we  cannot 

t  for  law.    Lawlessness  feeds  on 

Lawlessness  of  one  kind  breeds 

of  other  kinds. 

cities,  a  high  percentage  of  crime 
related  to  addicts'  need  to 
darcotlcs.    In  this  administration, 
I  ought  not  only  to  prosecute  and 
who  run  the  narcotics  business, 
>  mount  a  drive  against  narcotic 
President  Kennedy  called  the  first 
conference  on  this  subject  in  history 
ri  commendations  of  the  President's 
( bmmlsslon  on  Narcotics  and  Drug 
been  and  are  being  implemented 
Johnson. 
1  ecognlzlng   that  slxim    conditions 
and  disrespect  for  law,  this  ad- 
has  embarked  upon  the  most 
program   of   slvim    clearance   and 
aisistance  In  history, 
under  the  leadership  of  President 
he  Federal  Oovemment,  again  in 
with  local  communities,  has  em- 
a  major  war  against  poverty.    Its 
cannot  be  overstated.    Sxirely  It 
my  thinking  person  that  poverty — 
food,  shelter,  education,  work, 
and  hope — goes  hand  in  hand 
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ese  programs  are  concrete,  prac- 

and  nonpolltlcal  approaches 

problem.    All  of  them  are  based 

None  of  them  offer  simple  or 

explanations  or  solutions. 

talked  thus  far  about  how  we  have 

respond  positively  to  the  causes  of 

how  we  should  continue  to  do  so. 

l^ng-range  concern  would  not  ob- 

has  not  obscured  the  equally  im- 

seds   of   day-to-day   law   enforce- 

Lciwbreakers   must   be   apprehended 

with  appropriate  severity.    Law 

authorities     must     have     the 

puft)lic   support   and   assistance.     It 

without  saying. 

is  no  conflict  between  this  need 

p^allel  need  to  attack  the  caiises 

Rather,  the  two  needs  are  com- 

.    Obsessive  emphasis  on  either — 

Its   inspiration — can   only   handl- 

law  enforcement. 


principal  responsibility  in  this 
an  local  law  enforcement  author- 
federal  Oovemment  has  sought  to 
assistance  to  them.    The 
legislation   enacted   in   1961 — the 
addition  to  the  criminal  laws 
permitted  ub  to  expand  con- 
kinds  of  investigative  and  other 
we   can   provide.     The   FBI    has 
body  of  alumni  of  Its  National 
police  departments  all  over  the 
knd  our  greatly  accelerated  crime 
produced  leads  and  information 
shared,  to  mutual  benefit,  with 
local  officials. 
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It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the 
support  of  all  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  do.  in  the  Importance  of  these 
programs.  Anticrime  legislation  has  never 
been  a  partisan  Issue.  It  should  not  become 
one. 

Yet  I  have  read  the  opinion  recently  that 
the  problems  of  crime  and  of  local  law  en- 
forcement stem  from  an  "obsessive  con- 
cern" on  the  part  of  Judges  "for  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  defendant."  I  have  read  that 
the  courts  have  taken  away  from  the  States 
powers  which  are  "absolutely  necessary  for 
fair  and  efllcient  administration  of  criminal 
law."  And,  I  have  read,  this  is  why  crime  is 
increasing. 

These  assertions  are  uninformed.  More 
damaging,  they  are  irresponsible.  It  is  a  his- 
toric function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
sure that  State  convictions  comport  with 
due  process  of  law.  Undeniably,  some  deci- 
sions have  created  problems  for  State  law  en- 
forcement officials.  But  then  so  has  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  neither  case  have  any 
fundamental  State  powers  been  destroyed. 

I  think  it  is  helpful  to  review  some  of  the 
fruits  of  powers  which  are  supposedly  "ab- 
solutely necessary"  to  the  States  and  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  unconstitu- 
tional : 

The  conviction  of  a  man  without  evidence. 

The  conviction  of  a  man  upon  the  pro- 
secutor's knowing  use  of  perjured  testimony. 

The  trial  of  a  man  for  a  serious  crlnae  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  lawyer. 

The  conviction  of  a  man  upon  a  confes- 
sion coerced  by  the  police,  or  upon  a  subse- 
quent confession  induced  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  police  already  had  the  extorted 
confession. 

The  trial  of  a  man  before  a  Jury  biased 
against  him. 

Which  of  such  vital  powers,  I  wonder, 
should  a  State  have? 

The  individuals  rights  the  Court  has  de- 
fended in  these  cases  are  part  of  the  funda- 
mental guarantees  our  country  makes  to 
every  citizen.  I  cannot  understand  how  any- 
one committed  to  individual  liberty  could 
consider  violations  of  these  rights  as  mere 
"technical"  violations,  or  consider  protec- 
tion against  such  violations  as  "obessive  con- 
cern" by  otu-  Judges. 

Approximately  half  the  Federal  Judiciary — 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — have  been  appointed  since 
1952.  imrlng  the  whole  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  been  consulted  on  each  and  every  Judi- 
cial appointment.  In  all  these  administra- 
tions, the  views  of  the  organized  bar  have 
been  sought,  appraised,  and  honored.  The 
record  is  public  and  open   to  examination. 

I  hope — under  these  drcumstances — that 
I  may  be  excused  for  wondering  how  the 
growing  crime  rate  can  be  blamed  on  Judges 
so  selected.  If  the  ABA  is  too  liberal  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  responsibility — or  if  the 
ABA  is  incompetent — then  to  whom  do  we 
t\irn  for  advice? 

I  believe  that  both  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  will  continue  to  adhere  to  a  sys- 
tem which  seeks  and  respects  the  advice  of 
the  organized  bar  on  Judicial  appointments. 
And  I  think  both  will  feel,  as  I  do.  that  pro- 
fessional, not  ideological,  criteria  are  appro- 
priate. 

To  attribute  the  growing  crime  rate  to  the 
attitudes  or  decisions  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary is  an  insult  not  merely  to  the  coxirts 
but  also  to  the  bar.  As  a  lawyer.  I  cannot 
but  resent  those  who  seek  to  make  political 
capital  by  attacking  the  decisions  of  an  in- 
dependent Judiciary  which  cannot,  in  pro- 
priety, defend  itself.  Indeed,  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  defend  the  courts  against  such  an 
attack. 

I  had  thought — perhaps  I  had  only 
hoped — that  the  Judiciary  was  beyond  the 
realm  of  partisan  politics.  I  had  thought — 
perhaps  I  had  only  hoped — that  all  would 


realize  that  the  constitutional  ■■-^_, 
of  our  Judiciary,  the  separmUnT^y - ,— - 
waa  basic  to  the  whole  cause  of  law  sm*' 
der,  and  that  to  bring  the  coiuts  into  m^ 
could  only  undermine  that  respect  teu 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  ReuuMi. 

Clearly  I  am  not  saying  that  our  ooinS".^ 
immune  from  criticism.  Indeed  rm^^nvu 
and  Informed  criticism  Is  one  of  the^^n! 
which  shapes  the  law.  Every  lawyer  fa^ 
this.  And  every  lawyer— I  hope-lus  MnZt 
for  a  court's  decisions  even  when  h^nT 
agrees  vehemently  with  the  result  of  the  »L 
sonlng.  And  every  lawyer  has  coofldcu^ 
the  Independence  of  our  Judges. 

We  need  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  in 
dividual   from   hasty   infringement  Just  « 
much  as  we  need  to  protect  society  from  law 
lessness.     Each  Is  essential  to  ordered  aodetr 
and  responsible  freedom.    There  Is  need  tn 
everyone,  whether  from  the  South  or  thl 
North,  the  East  or  West,  to  Join  in  strenatt 
ening  respect  for  law  and  order.    Tourprsi! 
ence  at  this  conference  demonstrates  jom 
participation  in  this  process. 

Law-government  is  a  process  which  besisi 
with  respect  for  the  Constitution,  the  ttod- 
slons  of  oxir  courts,  the  laws  of  our  land,  sad 
the  rights  of  each  individual.  It  is  a  prooot 
which  requires  all  of  us,  at  all  levels  of  jot- 
emment  and  in  each  walk  of  private  Uf«  to 
seek  to  identify  our  common  problems  ud 
to  work  together  toward  their  resolution. 


Intcrett  on  Gmrch  Bonds  Should  Be  Tu 
Exempt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  September  Zlj  1$64 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  |s  long  over- 
due. It  proposes  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  interest  j  on  church 
bonds.  ' 

Nations  which  love  and  hold  God  In 
reverent  awe  always  have  denied  their 
secular  oflflcials  the  right  to  control  or  to 
impose  taxes  on  the  churches  of  the 
people.  Recognizing  that  "the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  our  Na- 
tion wisely  has  sought  to  eliminate  any 
tax  on  our  churches.  Church  property 
is  exempt  in  our  Nation's  cities,  coimties, 
and  States.  The  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  all  following  amendments  have  ex- 
empted church  bonds  from  registration, 
and  this  is  true  also  in  the  various  secu- 
rities acts  of  the  States.  My  proposal, 
then,  follows  the  wish  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers;  emphasizes  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution;  and  clarifies  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  and  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  States  that  church  property  shall 
not  be  burdened  directly  or  indirectly  by 
taxation. 

Reduction  in  Federal  revenue,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation,  would  be  infini- 
tesimal. Religious  bonds  are  a  tiny  busi- 
ness. At  present.  I  am  informed  about 
$300  to  $400  million  in  church  bonds  is 
outstanding.  Compared  with  corporate 
bonds,  of  which  some  $100  billion  is  out- 
standing; or  with  municipals,  of  which 
about  $47  billion  is  outstanding,  the 
bonds  affected  by  my  proposal  would 
amount  to  a  minuscule  part  of  the  secu- 
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r^     -»-fon  riart  nf  tiiRsfi  the  number  of  constobies;  and  if  churches    Institutional  Issue  has  been  recorded  In 

rities  business.  The  greater  part  of  mwe  ^^^  ^^^        i^yed  as  place,  to  hear  Ood-s    the  past  25  years  and  the  market  for  such 

S!m«h  bonds  have  been  sold  to  memDers  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  be  a  need  for  them  to  be    bonds— while  not  as  acUve  as  In  other 

«?  the   congregation.      ™^'^*'^"f^  prisons  for  lawbreakers.                                    securiUes— is  steady,  for  the  greater  part 

Wids  and  the  accrued  ^?J^^^f  °J^S|  The  encouragement  of  church  build-    of  these  maturing  serial  boiids  a«  pi^ 

^  '^  K^Sor^  and   offeS  of  inTSie  ^tablilhment  of  youth  centers    chased  in  the  loca^  ^P^^h  .^^"'"^b Jt 

^^^^  '°;S^S  of  the  ch™h.  and  day  nurseries  under  the  leadership    the  members  of  the  <*^ch  IteelJ^   But. 

"^^nSrrh  bonds  mature  serially  as  of  the  church  brings  moral  determlna- 

■"l^ai  ^nds  do    unlike  municipals,  tion  to  the  fight  against  poverty,  de- 

municipai  ""      hurch  bonds  are  not  tax  linquency.  and  despair. 

^«^'Tn  other  words.  Mr.  speaker,  we  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much 

'^Z'  tax  exempt  status  for  bonds  to  about  juvenile  deUnquency.    We  have 

P^  on  athletic  stadium  or  a  sewer  sys-  recently    passed    legislation    to    attack 

?hnt  we  impose  Caesar's  tax  on  the  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  country.    But 

!*^H«na  of  churches  and  sanctuaries,  i  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  a 


r\i/««ncT  nf  churches  ana  sanctuaries,  i  say  to  me  jwemoers  ui  who  «.uuoc.  »  wc  ^.a.*,™^- — -  — 
«hm  would  relieve  this  inequity,  for  well-organized  church  program.  Includ-  their  obligations 
S^  iStirest  on  these  church  bonds  should    ing  youth  centers,  day  nurseries,  educa-    this  bill,  to  aid  tt 

fhPtftxable     Under  the  provisions  of    tional  training,  will  have  a  greater  im- 
^l  mP^re  church  bonds  would  be  on    pact  for  good  than  all  of  our  bureaucratic 

nar  with  'tax-exempt  municipal  and    activities.    It  will  permit  local  groups  to 
Qt^te  bondi  solve  many  of  their  local  problems.    It 

our  Nation's  churches  generally  have    will  encourage  local  Initiative  and  permit 
had  a  difficult  time  with  construction    local  citizens  to  operate. 
DTOKrams     The  day  is  long  past  when       The  great  growth  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
Se  congregation  could  work  together  to    Nation's  cities  has  caused  a  tremendous 
cut  the  trees  and  plane  into  lumber  the    growth   in   smaU-to-medium   churches, 
material  to  build  their  church.    Over  the    in  town,  urban  renewal  programs  pro- 
years    conventional  lending  agencies—    vide  funds  and  assistance  for  improve- 
banks  insurance  companies,  and  such—    ^aent  of  every  part  of  the  community  ex- 
have  found  more  attractive  uses  for  their 
investment  capital.    They  also  have  be- 
come somewhat  reluctant  to  make  church 
loans  because  they  feel  such  loans  could 
adversely  affect  their  operations,  as  wheh 
a  need  might  arise  to  press  for  payment. 
Therefore,  within  the  past  several  years, 
more  and  more  churches  have  been  turn- 
ing to  bond  issues  to  provide  the  capital 
needed  for  their  programs. 

Too,  the  cost  of  church  construction 
now  is  greater  than  in  the  past.  Today, 
the  needs  of  the  church  call  for  more  than 
a  sanctuary.  The  church  today  is  more 
than  a  place  for  Sunday  services,  for 
Tuesday  choir  practice,  and  prayer  meet- 
ings on  Wednesday.  Where  the  member- 
ship is  concerned  and  alert  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  society,  the  church 
has  become  a  focal  point  in  community 
leadership  and  development.  There  is  a 
need  for  additional  religious  education 
space,  for  day  nurseries,  youth  programs, 
and  community  affairs.  Robert  South, 
the  great  English  clergyman,  once  said: 

If  there  were  not  a  minister  in  every  par- 
ijli.  you  would  quickly  find  cause  to  increase 


because  the  church  is  building  to  meet 
the  more  complex  problems  of  our  mod- 
em day.  the  amount  of  capital  for  build- 
ing has  increased.  These  church  bond 
programs  are  essential  if  the  churches 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  society. 
The  field  of  institutional  bonds  must 
be  expanded  if  our  churches  are  to  meet 


cept  the  churches — the  motivating  moral 
force  In  any  community.  Making  church 
bonds  more  appealing  to  buyers  is  a 
sound  way  to  help  urban  renewal  area 
churches  keep  pace  with  the  renewal 
program. 

Many  of  the  Negro  churches  of  our 
Nation's  cities  are  in  the  center  of  re- 
developed, or  to  be  redeveloped,  areas. 
The  income  of  the  people  in  these  areas 
often  does  not  permit  them  to  be  in- 
vestors in  any  kind  of  securities.  How- 
ever, they  are  now  contributing,  and  will 
continue  to  contribute,  to  their  various 
churches  through  tithes  and  offerings. 
Making  bonds  more  attractive  to  in- 
vestors outside  of  the  churches  will  let 
the  Negro  church  acquire  the  money  to 
build  churches,  fwiequate  day  nurseries, 
and  properly  equipped  youth  centers. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  aid  in 
the  encouragement  of  church  building. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  institu- 
tional bonds  generally  carry  an  interest 
rate  higher  than  medium  corporate 
bonds  or  municipals,  no  default  on  any 


wicxi    v.M^» I   propose,   through 

this  bill,  to  aid  this  great  work  by  mak- 
ing such  church  bonds  exempt  from  tax- 
ation by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  follows: 

HJR.  12687 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1854  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the 
interest  on  church  bonds 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
in  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue   Code   of   1954   (relating  to 
items   specifically  excluded   from  gross   in- 
come) is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  govern- 
mental obligations)   the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 
"Sec.  103A.  Intkrest  on  Chtjbch  Bonds. 

"(a)  GxNXEAL  am.*. — Gross  Income  doee 
not  Include  interest  on  a  church  bond. 

"(b)  Chubch  BOND  DKFiNSD. — ^For  puTposee 
of  subsection  (a),  the  term  'church  bond- 
means  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  which 
is  issued  with  interest  coupons  or  In  regis- 
tered form,  which  is  issued  by  a  church  or  a 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  and 
the  issuance  of  which  is  exempted  Tom  the 
application  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1838  by 
section  3  ( a )  ( 4 )  of  such  Act." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  m 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
"Sec.  103.  Interest  on  certain  governmental 
obligations."  the  following : 

"Sec.  103A.  Interest  on  church  bonds." 
Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
church  bonds  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103 A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Donald  D.  M.  Jones, 
the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  the  nations,  we  tum  to  Thee 
in  these  silent  moments  to  still  the  busy- 
ness of  our  minds  and  to  find  the  per- 
spective which  comes  from  contempla- 
tion of  Thee.  In  these  days  of  rush, 
confusion,  and  distraction,  we  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  save  us  from  rash  error  and 
selfish  insistence.  We  believe  that  Thou 
hast  a  will  and  a  purpose  for  this  Na- 
tion. So  we  tum  to  seek  Thy  guidance. 
Still  our  thoughts  and  words  when  they 
are  in  error  or  moved  by  selfish  ambition. 


Give  us  words  to  express  nobler 
thoughts  and  acts  when  they  accord 
with  Thy  plan.  May  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  debate  the  broader  issue  and  vote 
the  nobler  end,  to  the  purpose  that  peace 
may  reign  and  brotherhood  prevail  in 
this  beloved  land  of  ours  and  throughout 

the  world.  „  ^^     t     j 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Liord, 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows: 


S.  Res.  370 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wlttx 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  tne 
death  of  the  Honorable  Walter  Norblad.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attena 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OfBcer,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  370,  appointed  Mr.  Moui 
and  Mrs.  Nettberger  to  Join  the  commit- 
tee appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  oj 
Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  or 
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the  Honor  ible  Walter  Norblad.  late  a 
Bepresentfljttve  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 


HOW  A  BOUT  n.  MR.  MILLER? 


HA'SS 


conient 


8F  :aKER 


reqiest 


Wf  8 


HAYS 


Mr. 

UnoiiB 
1  minute 
remarks. 

The 
to  the 
Ohio? 

There 

Mr. 
candidates 
more  pioui 
of  ethics 
than  the 
nominee, 
the  countriside 
Innuendoet 
particular 
United 

Now  in 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

to  address  the  House  for 

ind  to  revise  and  extend  my 


no  objection. 

.   Mr.  Speaker,  few  national 

in  modem  history  have  made 

declarations  on  the  subject 

And  morality  In  government 

cirrent^'GOP  vice-presidential 

Almost  every  day  he  leaves 

strewn  with  charges  and 

against  Democrats,  and  in 

Eigainst  the  President  of  the 


States 


newspaper 
perhaps 
explain 
conflicts  o 
tions  as  a 

I  think 
luimeof 
upon  tills 
serious 
Among 

Mr. 

Mr. 


he  last  2  days,  two  separate 

articles  have  suggested  that 

candidate  might  wish  to 

they  have  termed  possible 

interest  in  his  official  ac- 

^ember  of  the  House. 

it  Important  that  the  good 

House  be  preserved,  and  call 

<Andldate  to  answer  the  very 

que  ttions  which  have  been  raised. 

otHer  things  he  might  explain: 

Mr.  Speaker 

I  do  not  yield  at  this  time. 


tils 
what 


thj 


YOX  NQER. 


HAY  3 


SPEAKER, 
presf  nt. 


Mr 

the  point 
present. 

The 
is  not 

Mr. 
a  call  of  th( 

A  call  of 

The  Clerk 
lowing 
names 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


YOt  NGER 


ALBER' 


Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala 

Arenda 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass 

Battln 

Belcher 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brademas 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bruce 
Buckley 
B\irton,  Utah 
Ckrey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clausen, 

ZX>nH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Oohelan 
Oooley 
Oottwtt 
Oorman 
Cunningham 


Curtis 
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Is   there   objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


Evidently  a  quorum 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


Mex  ibers 


T. 
House. 

the  House  was  ordered, 
called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
f  ailed  to  answer  to  their 
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Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Duncan 

Evlns 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Plsher 

Plynt 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fraser 

Fellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Qlbbons 

OllI 

Olenn 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

KUbum 

King.  Cam. 


Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

Mclntlre 

McLofikey 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsxmaga 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moes 

Murray 

OUara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

Osmers 

Patman 

Pepper 

Philbln 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Pool 

Powell 

Purcell 

Quie 

QvUllen 

Rains 

Beid.  N.T. 


Belfel 

Selden 

Tollefson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Sheppard 

Vinson 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Shipley 

Wallhauser 

Robison 

Slier 

White 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Snyder 

Will  Is 

Roosevelt 

Staebler 

Wilson, 

Roybal 

Stafford 

Bob 

Ryan,  Iflch. 

Taft 

Wilson. 

Schadeberg 

Thompson. 

La. 

Charles  H 

Schwengel 

Thompson 

Tex.  Wilson.  Ind 

Scott 

Toll 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  284 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HOW  ABOUT  IT,  MR.  MILLER? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  say- 
ing when  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  made  the  point  of  order  got  the 
larger  audience,  in  view  of  the  pious  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Vice  President  on  the  subject  of  ethics 
and  morality,  I  thought  he  would  like  to 
answer  some  questions  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  press  about  certain  conduct 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  certain  com- 
panies for  whom  he  was  allegedly  plead- 
ing before  the  House  and  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  I  set  forth  five 
questions  which  will  be  in  my  extension 
of  remarks,  which  I  asked  and  received 
permission  for,  and  I  will  be  interested 
to  see  if  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President  undertakes  to  answer 
these,  in  view  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
question  of  ethics  and  morality. 

These  questions  ar^ : 

First.  On  July  23, 1956,  when  he  argued 
on  the  House  floor  against  the  passage  of 
a  bill  to  suspend  import  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool  and  hair  fibers  used  by  the 
papermakers'  felt  industry,  was  he  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  as  an 
assistant  secretary  and  director?  How 
much  compensation  was  he  then  receiv- 
ing, and  how  much  compensation  did  he 
receive  for  this  company  during  the  years 
he  served  In  the  Congress? 

Second.  On  February  4.  1948,  when  he 
again  took  the  House  floor  to  oppose  a 
similar  bill,  was  he  on  the  payroll  of  the 
same  firm,  and  to  what  extent?  Was  he 
still  an  officer  and  director  of  this  firm? 

Third.  When  he  wrote  Chairman 
BOGGS,  of  the  Tariff  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
December  17,  1956,  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion, was  he  then  on  the  payroll  as  an 
officer  or  director  of  this  company? 

Fourth.  More  important  perhaps  than 
these  two  questions  is  a  fourth.  At  the 
time  he  opposed  these  bills,  and  wrote 
the  letter  referred  to  did  he  disclose  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  that  he  had 
a  direct  financial  interest  in  a  company 
which  would  be  benefited  by  the  course 
of  action  he  was  urging? 

Fifth.  Finally,  does  the  GOP  vice-pres- 
idential candidate  consider  his  actions  in 
these  instances  as  examples  of  the  high 
standards  of  ethics  and  morality  which 
he  proposes,  if  elected,  to  bring  to  our 
National  Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
judge this  candidate  nor  to  suggest  what 
are  the  true  answers  to  these  questions. 
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I  do  suggest  that  In  the  light  of  the  «. 
dldate's  eloquence  on  this  subject^ 
he  ought  very  soon  to  Uke  the  Hml. 
floor,  tonight's  Goldwater-Mlller  i5nS^ 
wherever  it  might  be-or  somt^fc 
forum  to  provide  the  Nation  with  mT 
swers  to  these  questions. 


TRIBUTE    TO    HON.    JOHN   W    Vr 
CORMACK.   OF   MASSACHUBETre 
SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rep  ' 
RESENTATTVES 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronl 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  recall 
to  my  colleagues  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City. 

During  that  part  of  the  program  at 
the  convention,  when  stalwart  leaders  of 
the  Etemocratlc  Party  were  being  appro- 
priately recognized  and  lauded,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  that  convention  rose  and 
said: 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  now  to  a  great 
American  who  la  here  with  us  today — a  great 
Democrat — a  great  Democrat  without  whose 
lifetime  of  service  as  a  legislator  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  great  strength  of 
America  so  necessary  in  the  world  today 
might  not  have  been  possible. 

Then  the  great  Speaker  of  this  House, 
Hon.  John  McCormack  of  Massachusetts, 
turned  and  pointed  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson. 

This  noble  man  who  himself  has 
played  such  an  important  part  for  so 
long  as  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
not  let  that  moment  go  by  without  pay- 
ing a  much  deserved  tribute  to  another 
great  American  who  has  served  50  years 
of  his  life  in  this  body.  At  that  moment, 
my  colleagues,  our  beloved  Speaker,  John 
McCormack,  revealed  the  true  greatness 
of  honest  humility.  j 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  REPUBLICAN 
STANDARD  BEARER  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  ! 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
secured  a  special  order  for  today  to  make 
some  mild  comments  on  the  nuclear 
weapon  philosophy  of  the  Republican 
standard  bearer  for  the  Presidency. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON   TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER   29,    1964 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  may  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  colleague,  Walter  Norblad. 
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The  SPEAKER 

«e  on  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection 


Without  objection,  it 


Income  in  1963.  other  than  my  con- 
gressional salary  and  rental  from 
my  home  in  Atlanta,  Is  aa  follows: 

Royalties  from  my  book.  "Process  and 

Service" •^f* 

Legal  tee  for  drawing  a  will  In  1962—  50 

Since  then,  by  monthly  payment  of  two 
mortgages,  the  equities  of  our  home  in 
Atlanta  and  our  house  in  Bethesda  have 
increased  by  a  total  of  approximately 
$400.  Although  we  have  traded  our  1959 
car  for  a  new  one,  the  total  equity  in  both 
the  1964  car  and  the  1962  model  remains 
almost  unchanged.  Unfortunately,  my 
patent  has  shown  no  evidence  of  in- 
creased worth,  and  there  are  still  no 
stocks,  bonds,  or  securities.  The  other 
items  remain  substantially  unchanged. 

Last  year,  I  received  as  income  my 
congressional  salary,  rental  from  our 
house,  a  $50  legal  fee  for  drawing  a  will 
in  1962,  and  $132  from  the  sale  of  my  law 

book. 

My  congressional  salary  is.  of  course, 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  We  have 
collected  6  months'  rental  on  the  house, 
$14  in  book  sales,  and  about  $16  in  in- 
terest.   There  has  been  no  other  income. 

As  to  liabilities,  I  fear  they  are  slightly 
higher  than  at  last  report. 

Yet,  the  opportunity  to  serve  far  out- 
weighs any  financial  consideration.  For 
that  opportunity,  which  I  prize  above  any 
amount  of  material  gain,  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  


der  in  these  troubled  times  and  that  the 
small  effort  needed  to  learn  the  pledge 
and  make  it  hi  public  gatherings  is  little 
to  pay  for  our  freedoms  and  individual 
protection  under  our  Constitution  and 
l&ws 

Judge  Caiazzo  feels  that  the  pledge 
should  be  made  in  all  of  our  courts  and 
schools,  and  on  public  occasions  every 
morning  or  when  propitious.  He  has  in- 
dicated that  he  is  amazed  that  some 
schools  hi  the  city  of  New  York  do  not 
use  the  pledge  of  aUegiance  or  the  "Star 
Spangled  Barmer."  He  teUs  the  story 
of  a  woman  who  called  him  to  say  that 
she  had  witnessed  the  pledge  in  court 
and  agreed  with  it,  but  that  her  son  had 
never  learned  the  pledge  in  school.  He 
has  indicated  that  many  lawyers  who 
witness  the  pledge  in  court  are  very  en- 
thusiastic and  have  suggested  that  it  be 
given  in  every  court  every  day. 

The  judge  has  found  that  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  our  flag  has  a  sobering 
effect  on  those  assembled  and  sets  a  seri- 
ous and  important  tenor  and  atmosphere 
to  the  proceedings,  and  that  a  swnber 
and  weightful  demeanor  prevails. 


INDICTMENT    OF    ORGANIZERS    OF 
STUDENT   TRIP  TO  CUBA 


PRESIDENT  TO  DEDICATE  EUPAULA 
P^^      DAM  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Mr    EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
«runanimous  consent  to  address  the 

a/.iieo  for  1  minute. 

^S  SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 

to  Sie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

J£  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nPTt 'Friday  afternoon.  September  25. 
?SldSit  I^ndon  B.  Johnson  will  fly  to 
oSioma  to  dedicate  a  great  new  dam 
iSl  reservoir  at  Eufaula.  a  major  struc- 
nlre  in  the  multipurpose  development 
prS^ram  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  Its 

^TS^e  a  day  of  destiny  for  Okla- 
homa for  completion  of  Eufaula  Dam  is 
a  giant  step  in  providing  barge  transpor- 
Utlon  on  the  Arkansas  River,  which  is 
due  to  begin  in  1970. 

The  Eufaula  Reservoir,  largest  lake  m 
Oklahoma,  is  a  monument  to  the  vision 
and  determination  of  many  Oklahomans 
who  have  worked  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 

^  to  bring  back  navigation  to  the    ^l^^S"ZUZr^y^.T^"'^.^i       Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida    Mr- Speaker. 
Arkansas.  Zr^t^f„i  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 

It  is  also  a  monument  to  the  Army    grateful.      ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^_ 

Corps  of  Engineers,  who  tackled  one  oi  ^^        remarks 

the  most  complex  construction  jobs  in  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  EDWARD  D.  .^^^   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 

their  Ulustrious  history  when  they  broke  CAIAZZO  to  ^he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

ground  at  Eufaula  in  1955.  MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr.    Florida? 

Finally,  it  is  a  monument  to  ttie  fore-  g^  j  ^j,  unanimous  consent  to  ex-  There  was  no  objection, 
sight  and  statesmanship  of  the  Congress  op  ^  ^.^j^arks  at  this  point  hi  the  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
of  the  united  States,  which  insisted  upon  ^^^^  "^  ^'^  ^^  i  believe  this  House  will  be  hiterested 
Its  construction  over  executive  opposi-  _^^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  know  that  word  has  just  been  received 
tion  in  1955.  v,  v,  ^  «  ^«io  4n  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  that  a  grand  jury  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has 
To  all  in  this  body  who  had  a  role  in  ^ J^^^g"^^  just  Indicted  nine  organizers  of  the  re- 
making this  great  project  Poss/^jle  I  ex-  e  ^^  ^^  objection.  cent  student  trip  to  Cuba.  The  House 
tend  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  tne  peopie  ^^  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  should  applaud  this  action,  as  I  am  sure 
of  Oklahoma.  speaker  I  have  presented  Judge  Edward    it  does. 

^— — ^— ^^  D  Caiazzo.  a  Judge  of  the  criminal  court        i  hope  this  is  only  the  first  step  to  the 

of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  flag  of  our    conviction  of  these  organizers,  and  that 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  country  which  has  been  flown  over  our    it  will  further  set  the  pace  for  hidlcthig 

Mr  WELTNER     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Capitol,  hi  recognition  of  his  patriotic    and  convicting  each  of  those  students 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  activity  hi  that  he  opens  each  and  every    who  defied  this  ^^^^rap^"*  J^fL.  J^JJ 

atthlrDoint  hi  the  Record  and  include  session   of   his  court,   each   and  every    it  hi  contempt  by  making  the  trip  to 

a  table  mornhig.  with  the  pledge  of  allegiance    Cuba. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection  to  our  flag.    He  is  the  only  judge  hi  the        This  is  a  first  step,  and  I  urge  the  De- 

tottie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  city  who  does  Uiis.   He  sits  hi  four  of  the    partment  of  Justice  to  continue  the  good 

GeorSa?  Ave  counties  hi  the  city  of  New  York,    work  it  has  now  started. 

There  was  no  objection.  usually  on  a  weekly  assignment  in  tiie  

Mr    WELTNER.      Mr.    Speaker,    on  varied  and  complex  parts  of  the  criminal 

November  20,  1963. 1  placed  hi  the  Con-  court.    This  court  is  visited  by  defend- 

ORissiONAL  Record  a  Ust  of  assets  and  in-  ants  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  for- 

come  of  myself  and  my  wife.  elgners  of  other  countries.    The  judge 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  that  opens  each  morning  session  after  oemg 

statement  up  to  date.  introduced  with  tiie  f  ollowhig  statement : 

The  following  is  our  original  schedule,         qq^^  morning   ladlea  and   gentlemen.     I 

published  on  page  22540  of  the  Congres-  am  going  to  ask  you  to  join  me  In  the  pledge 

siONAL  Record  of  that  date:  of  allegiance  to  °"^/f «•  ^ ^  *^^"  ^^*  ^^o 

..,...«  .K  rw»  foreigners  here,  or  if  there  be  anyone  who 

Equity  in  my  home  in  Atlanta,  aa—  9o,  uw  ^^^  reason  religious  or  otherwise,  wishes 

Equity  in  my  residence  in  Bethesda,  ^  refrain,  he  or  she  may  do  so.    I  ask  you 

Md ®*22«  to  loin  me  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Patent  -  " 

Saving^ 'acoountBlIIIIIIIII- —       505        He  then  turns  to  the  flag  making  an 

Checking  accovmts 660  over-the-heart   salute    and   recites   the 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance 3,000  pjedge  of  allegiance. 

2  automobiles 1,800        judge    Calazzo's    experience    is    that 

stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  etc many  citizens  who  do  not  know 

Unfortunately,  there   are  also  some  the  nSe  to  OUr  flag.     He   feels  that 

Uabllltlee.   including   a   small   re-  tne  pieage  w  ,„„  „i  "■*;  .^Hcm  la  in  nr. 
mainder  on  my  1962  campaign  debt.  this  small  display  of  patriotism  is  hi  or- 


A  CONGRESS  OP  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  a  Congress  of 
accomplishments,  a  "can  do"  Congress 
that,  in  the  words  of  our  President,  "has 
enacted  more  major  legislation,  met 
more  national  needs,  and  disposed  of 
more  national  Issues  than  any  other 
session  in  this  century  or  the  last." 
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I  koow  e«ch  Member  of  this  body  is 
as  imnid  is  I  am  to  have  been  a  part 
of  this  his  orlc  88th  Congress  in  some  of 
Its  finest  h  >urs. 

In  the  t  me  allotted  me  today,  I  wish 
to  summa  Ize  the  issues  and  the  accom- 
plishment I  of  the  88th  Congress  so  that 
all  may  ji  dge  its  record  for  themselves. 
Because  o:  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the 
Issues  we  confronted  and  the  depth  of 
our  legisla  ive  efforts  to  deal  with  them, 
I  will  conf  ne  my  remarks  to  a  simimary 
of  major  e  irents  of  the  past  2  years. 

Oiu-  acti  Tity  began  with  extensive  pro- 
posals by  I  ^resident  Kennedy  in  all  areas 
of  domest  c  policy.  In  his  state  of  the 
Dillon  message  the  President  called  for 
a  tax  cut,  m  investment  in  the  youth  of 
our  NatloiL,  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, ar  d  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
health  f  ac  llties.  In  special  messages  to 
Congress  1  e  called  for  a  civil  rights  bill, 
a  test  ban  ;reaty,  an  education  program, 
farm  legls  ation,  improved  health  ccu'e, 
and  tralnh  g  for  youth. 

As  was  lyplcal  of  the  late  President, 
his  messac  es  contained  a  broad  vision  of 
how  to  act  leve  the  good  society.  And  as 
is  typical  >f  the  Congress  we  promptly 
sent  his  pr  >posals  to  committee  for  care- 
ful and  se  tmlngly  endless  scrutiny  from 
every  angl ;.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the 
President'!  dreadful  assassination,  we 
were  stlU  \  \  "let  us  begin"  Congress  and 
most  of  t  le  major  Kennedy  proposals 
were  still  1>elng  examined  in  committee. 
We  were  (ven  called  by  some — a  "stop, 
look  and  11  ten"  Congress. 

The  unfjrtunate  and  untimely  death 
of  John  i:ennedy  seemed  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  on  the  Congress.  After  the 
shock  of  tbe  first  few  weeks  we  began 
to  take  to  heart  his  articulate  analysis 
of  the  neids  of  American  society.  It 
was  as  if  <  ach  Member  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  b  ad  committed  himself  to  take 
personal  r(  sponsibility  for  enacting  some 
version  of  lie  Kennedy  program.  Criti- 
cal Judgmt  nt  was  in  no  way  suspended, 
yet  under  the  guidance  and  leadership 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  we  began  to  act  with 
a  dellbera  e  speed  unmatched  in  my  6 
years  as  a  Congressman.  In  the  space 
of  a  single  year  we  have  passed  monu- 
mental leg  slation  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, cons<  rvatlon.  and  tax  policy. 

Ta  E   "SDUCATIOM"   CONGBZSS 

Without  progress  in  education,  there 
will  be  no  progress  in  society.  A  free 
nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  stand- 
ards of  exi  «llence  set  in  its  schools  and 
colleges.  Tet  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers,  adequate  school  facilities,  and 
proper  finuices  so  outweighs  their  ac- 
tual supply  that  the  United  States  suffers 
from  an  tt  ucation  gap  at  all  levels  of  in- 
struction. And  the  gap  is  growing 
larger. 

John  F.  Kennedy  sent  Congress  a  spe- 
cial messaj  e  on  education  in  late  Janu- 
ary 1963,  I  equesting  us  to  "keep  an  eye 
on  the  wl^ole  system"  of  education  so 
that  all  Ai  lerlcans  might  "develop  their 
talents  to  he  utmost."  The  88th  Con- 
gress respf  nded  so  emphatically  to  his 
request  tlat  President  Johnson  and 
others  naiied  us  the  "education  Con- 
gress." H(  re  are  a  few  projected  results 
of  educati<in  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress: 


COLLEGE    EDUCATION 

The  College  Facilities  Construction 
Act,  called  the  brick  and  mortar  act, 
encourages  construction  of  college  class- 
rooms, new  junior  coUegee,  and  new 
graduate  schools  to  accominodate  7  mil- 
lion young  people  entering  colleges  In  the 
next  7  years.  Amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will  extend 
a  program  of  loans  for  college  educa- 
tion to  between  70.000  and  90.000  new 
students:  600.000  students  have  already 
received  loans  under  this  act. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

One  year's  loss  of  income  due  to  un- 
employment is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
12-year  high  school  education.  None- 
theless, during  this  decade  20  million 
young  people  must  enter  a  job  market  in 
which  less  than  5  percent  of  industrial 
jobs  are  classified  as  "unskilled." 

This  Congress  passed  three  bills — in- 
cluding key  sections  of  the  poverty  bill — 
to  Improve  work-study  and  work-train- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education. 
For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  cooperate  with  the  States  to 
finance  experimental  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  and  construction  of  new 
vocational  education  facilities. 

The  Fourth  Missouri  District  received 
$118,886  in  assistance  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  for 
training  170  persons  in  1963-64. 

IMPACTED    AREAS 

This  Congress  extended  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  granting  money  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  im- 
pacted by  infiuxes  of  children  of  Federal 
employees  and  military  personnel. 

During  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  our 
Congressional  District  received  an  esti- 
mated $3,542,454  for  operation  and  $80,- 
664  for  construction  of  school  systems 
Impacted  by  the  Whlteman  missile  com- 
plex. The  operating  grants  were  more 
than  half  the  total  Federal  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  in  Missouri  and  greater 
than  the  total  combined  expenditure  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Delaware. 

MEDICINE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Public  Law  88-164  encourages  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers  and  mental  retardation  facilities 
SIS  well  as  education  for  teachers  of  re- 
tarded children.  Public  Law  88-129 
establishes  a  loan  fund  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  podiatry  as  well 
as  matching  grants  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  to  train  physicians,  phar- 
macists, podiatrists,  nurses,  and  public 
health  personnel. 

LIBRART  SERVICES 

Education  should  not  stop  in  the  class- 
room— it  should  be  fostered  for  all  a  citi- 
zen's life.  This  year  Congress  authorized 
$20  million  in  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  library  construction, 
and  $25  million  for  development  of  other 
library  services. 

TAX  REDUCTION 

The  United  States  is  now  imdergolng 
the  longest  period  of  economic  expan- 
sion and  the  greatest  material  prosperity 
in  its  history.  Economists  attribute  this 
phenomenal  progress  to  measures  such 
as  the  recent  tax  cut  which  put  $11 1/2 


Septernher  if 

billion  back  in  the  pockets  of  Ain»w* 
families  and  American  enterprtaTiSr 
vate  initiative  can  put  these  dolkiTJ! 
viork  creating  jobs,  creating  oDDMti, 
nity.  and  creating  proper  effecttventta  in 
competition  with  the  world.  "^^^m 
All  Federal  career  employees— boo, 
civilian  and  military— received^inta 
crease  in  personal  income  this  lessionof 
Congress.  Although  these  bills  w»I 
passed  primarily  to  bring  the  wage  s^ 
of  these  people  In  line  with  that  for  wm 
parable  jobs  in  private  life,  the  measure 
will  have  favorable  side  effects  in  stlmu! 
lating  the  economy.  I  opposed  the 
addition  of  large  increases  In  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress  as  being  excessive 
and  out  of  proportion  In  relation  to  other 
increases.  I  also  opposed  raises  for  high 
ranking  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
in  the  belief  that  service  to  one's  countiy 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  economic  In- 
centive alone. 

COMMISSION    ON    AXTTOMATIOir 

Because  full  employment  is  an  Im- 
portant  element  of  real  prosperity,  this 
Congress  has  initiated  a  special  commis- 
slon  to  investigate  the  problems  of  auto- 
mation, technology,  and  economic  prog- 
ress. We  also  beefed  up  vocational 
training  programs  to  help  the  unem- 
ploye^learn  the  new  skills  of  rapidly 
modernizing  Industries. 


POVEETT   PROGRAM 


I 


Early  in  his  administration  President 
Johnson  pledged  himself  to  an  unquali- 
fied war  on  poverty  in  the  United  States 
and  iu:ged  immediate  action  on  several 
antipoverty  bills.  We  discuss  many  of 
these  bills  in  other  portions  of  our  re- 
marks, but  here  it  Is  important  to  men- 
tion the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  the  core  measure  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  That  bill  creates  an  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  administer  a 
Job  Corps  of  urban  and  rural  youth, 
work-training  and  work-study  programs, 
and  to  encourage  locally  coordinated 
action  programs  to  reduce  poverty. 
Through  the  Randall  amendment  I  suc- 
cessfully added  a  provision  to  the  bill 
further  insuring  that  rural  Impoverished 
areas  would  receive  aid  proportionate  to 
that  given  urban  impoverished  areas. 
There  are  no  "handouts"  In  this  pro- 
gram. It  rather  creates  opportimitles 
for  self-help. 

Accelerated  public  works  legislation 
designed  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
to  stimulate  the  national  economy  has 
had  positive  byproducts  in  our  Fourth 
Congressional  District  during  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1964.  More  than  $1,400,000  has 
been  authorized  for  expenditures  In 
Archie,  Bates  City,  Corder,  Garden  City, 
Higglnsvllle,  Lexington,  Odessa,  Pe- 
culiar, Waverly,  and  Wellington  for  sew- 
ers, sewerage  systems,  and  water  facili- 
ties. 

HELP   rOR    SMALL   BUSINESS 

This  Congress  has  wisely  rejected  the 
philosophy  that  "marginal,"  or  small 
businesses  have  no  place  in  the  Nation's 
economy.  A  business  commxinlty  limited 
to  giant  corporations  with  multimilllan- 
dollar  financing  is  to  be  feared  Just  as 
much  as  a  "superstate"  of  big  govern- 
ment. To  assure  and  advance  the  posi- 
tion of  small  business  In  our  economy. 
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^  XI-     JI  -„^r<«.  ottai.ir  and  "beefing  up"  our     years  1966  and  1967.    Although  nalleage 

^  88tb  congress  ^roaden^^^^^"  f^^^^J^^o^d  fore  ™Sln?e  1961     allotments  are  not  available  at  this  time 

S^"  *^  f^Sl    aS'd  Si    m;  wfSTvV^toeS^  a  15-percent  Increase     without  a  special  act  of  Congress,  we 

^«1  m^S  Sisi^-  A^Sistra-  in  nuclear  warhes^.  a  2^-P«;^nt  "leg". 

Z^^'^\f^Tc^rl^n  c^Sr^  ^rnrrlr^SrglncT  f"cL,^ 

^  Buslne«  in^stme^t  Conwra^io^  S.J^rcent  increase  in  Army  divisions, 

^  the  amount  the  latter  may  inv«.v  ^^^^  50-percent  increase  in  expendi- 


and  a  50 -percent  increase  in  expendi- 
tures   for    research    and    development. 
HOUSING  ACTS  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^  ^ggj^  ^.j^g  president  has 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorized     announced  completion  of  an  over-the- 


tQ  any  one  firm. 


without  a  special  act  of  Congress,  we 
are  cooperating  with  Senator  Stmikg- 
TON  In  advocacy  of  an  extensj^n  of  In- 
terstate 29  Into  the  gap  betwe^  Kansas 
City  and  Louisiana. 

VOOD    MARKETING    COMMI8SIOK 

One  dollar  out  of  every  $2  spent  for 
groceries  goes  to  fewer  than  100  cor- 


^ may 

well    protect    farmers    and    consumers 
alike. 

rARM   LEGISLATION 

Almost  all  agricultural  legislation  af- 


The  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorized  announced  completion  of  an  over-the-  ^^^^^  voluntary,  or  cooperative  chain 
♦n  billion  for  urban  renewal,  for  45.000  horizon  radar  apparatus  enabling  us  to  g^^j-es.    A  National  Commission  on  Pood 
-«  DUbUc  housing  units,  for  loans  for  detect  rocket  launchings  almost  instan-  j^arketing  has  been  created  to  study  the 
hnnring  for  the  elderly,  for  farm  hous-  taneously,  and  a  missile  system  that  can  ^^^^  industry  from  the  farm  to  the  con- 
fnV^d  for  other  programs.    This  was  j^^ock  down  satelUtes  orbiting  the  earth,  gumer.    The  Commission  will  Investigate 
iSnnlemented  by  extensions  of  a  rental  yet.  by  planning  military  expenditures  ^^^  market  structure  in  the  food  Indus- 
King  program  for  the  elderly  in  rural  ^^  s-year  cycles,  by  avoiding  unnecessary  ^      ^^^  ^^^  a  report  in  1965  on  such 
a^Mand  by  a  program  of  constructing  duplication  in  equipment,  and  by  using  questions  as  the  desired  distributions  of 
19800  housing  units  on  military  bases,  ^j^g  competitive  purchasing  methods  of  p^^er,  competition,  and  levels  of  efll- 
civn,  RIGHTS  private  business,  the  Department  of  De-  cigncy  in  all  segments  of  the  Industry. 
.  ^^  .<<,>,*«;  law  oassed  by  a  large  fense  saved  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1964  ^^^  ^^^  effectiveness  of  governmental 

The  civil  rights  law  P^a  ^Y  »  J^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^Id  have  been  spent  using  services  and  regulatory  activities.    Rec- 

blpartisan  majority  ^J^^  ^^  j  old  methods  of  procurement.  ommendations  of  this  Commission  maj 

^d  the  senate  wid^was^eamw^^^  ^*^  ™""  ""'"    -''"^'    '"""''"'    ""'*    consmner 

^^ht^  second  use  of  publicly  owned  fa-  as  a  member  of  the  House  Space  Cona- 

Sfitii'  such  as  playgrounds ;  thhxl.  equal  mittee,  I  have  personally  participated  in 

Imninvment  opportunities;  fourth,  pub-  the   authorization  and   expenditure  oi        Aimosi,  au  ttgiuiuitux^  .^^^^^^.  ^- 

S^SXdations;  fifth,  extension  of  nearly  $10.5  billion  by  the  National  Aero-  fecthig   west-central  Missouri  saw   toe 

i-^vii    Rights    Commission;    sixth,  nautics  and  Space  Administration  dur-  existing  programs  extended.    SoU  bank 

Sfnyloirtinir  of  Federal  grants  to  State-  mg  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.    In  the  was  extended  for  2  years.    Price  sup- 

SmTrSstSed  projects  directly  fostering  course  of  my  activities  as  a  committee  ports  were  continued  for  feed  gra^ 

SSSiSSn    and  seventh,  creation  of  member  I  helped  bring  NASA  spendhig  and  for  cotton,  and  a  wheat  marketing 

^^Vmitv  Relations  Service  to  arbl-  into  proper  proportion  and  participated  certificate  program  was  inaugurated  to 

firSdT^Sndhate  mflerences  at  ttie  S  an  investigation  of  possible  military     support  Uie  price  of  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel 

inference  table.     The   law   does  not  uses  for  Comsat.    The  spectacular  suc- 

SaSe  the  prevailing  conditions  in  any  cesses  of  Ranger  VH  and  the  Nimbus  n 

^  a  total  of  31  States.  weather  satellite  have  dramatically  dem- 

^Si  respect  to  housing,  nothing  in  the  onstrated  the  importance  and  tiie  utility 

hill  n*.rmits  the  Government  to  tell  any  of  our  man-ln-space  programs. 
5SnfS^a?)artoent  owner  to  whom  he        Missouri  is  now  No.  2  In  GovemmMit 

home  or  aparunem  ownci  tu     ^^ ^  contract  expenditures  for  space  and  No. 

3  In  contract  expenditures  for  defense. 
A  portion  of  this  money  is  spent  in  the 
metropolitan  Kansas  City  area. 

AUTOMOBILE    SATETT 

Two  bills  will  help  reduce  the  appal- 

J^\L  mairSy  to  those  establishments  seat  belts  shipped  in  interstate  commerce    to  extend  credit  for  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
SSTSLstate  commerce.    These  miet  certain  mSimum  safety  standards.     Soviet  Union.    Since  that  resolution.  65 
Places  will  be  expected  to  serve  all  who  The  second  provides  that  the  Admin- 
are  behaved  and  able  to  pay.    A  majority  istrator  of  General  Services,  the  purchas- 
of  our  States  and  many  of  our  larger  mg  agent  for  the  Federal  Government, 

^•s-p's.'.^^^tiori.s';.  sss^^e^-nistfS^roSt'g  r'="''-«^^^^ns''?sf 

Sr=  UU^e  precedence  over  the    p^j^aed  m  ^-^/^r'slS^S'e'^m    SXn*^  "s"^m^e^Xa1^ 

"B^^x^^^^^x  S|r.SS?«l!  SrSSrSfSS 

About  60  percent  of  every  tax  dollar    J^^^.^^  A  final  agricultural  bill  extended  pro- 

is  spent  for  purposes  of  national  jiefense.  MASS  TRANSIT 

The  closer  a  driver  lives  to  a  large 
city  Uke  Kansas  City,  the  more  he  real- 
izes the  problems  of  congested  roads  and 
Impossible  parking  conditions.  This 
year  Congress  authorized  $375  million 


must  rent,  sell,  or  otherwise  use  his  real 

estate. 

In  the  area  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity the  bill  does  not  require  any 
employer  to  hire,  or  a  union  to  accept 
any  quota  of  members  from  any  particu- 
lar minority  group. 


on  the  domestic  market.  Additional  re- 
search faculties  for  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  were  also  authorized. 

The  food  stamp  program  nurtured  for 
so  long  by  oiu:  own  Congresswcanan 
Leonor  K.  Sot-livan.  of  St.  Louis,  was 
finally  broadened  and  made  permanent 
this  session.  Under  this  program  the 
USDA  allocates  surplus  and  other  foods 
to  the  States  for  distribution  to  the 
needy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  con- 
vened on  Christmas  Eve  1963  to  consider 


million  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  sold 
the  Soviets  for  $140  million  in  cash. 
Although  the  measure  was  contro- 
versial at  Christmas  time,  it  improved 


For  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  Congress 
authorized  procurement  and  construc- 
tion of  planes,  missiles,  ships,  and  ma- 
teriel in  the  amounts  of  $15.3  and  $16.9 
billion,  respectively.  We  also  extended 
the  draft  untU  June  30,  1967,  to  keep  our 


teotion  to  domestic  beef  producers 
against  sudden  increases  in  Imports  of 
beef  that  could  force  wholesale  market 
prices  to  drop  below  the  cost  of  feeding 
and  transporting  cattle.  This  measure 
was  adopted  after  the  cattle  Industry  of 
the  United  States  had  suffered  over  a 


the  draft  untU  June  30,  1967,  to  Keep  our  '^-"T-r'^  ^^  ^ext  3  years  in  develop-  tiie  United  States  naa  su 
Armed  Forces  at  peak  efficiency  and  gave  Jjg^^^j^^f  ^d  fl^nclng  of  mass  year  of  catastrophic  losses 
all  servicemen  with  at  least  2  years  oi    V^„  '  .^'^^.^.-.e  _uch  as  commuter  rail-  pbotechon  or  water  r 


transit  systems  such  as  commuter  rail 
roads  and  buses.    Special  sections  were 
written  into  this  act  to  protect  the  rights 
of  transit  workers. 

INTERSTATE  29 

the  Department  of  Defense  has  adapted        This  yMJ  ?,°°fXn"«°h'SS.n''£[d;    for  dri5d™."desplte  new  technlQues  of 
^Lrrr-n^or-frri^ii^t    ^rZ-^ZZ^^^^^^^    <>-»-—    m  t^e  west.  wa«.r  . 


service  to  their  country  a  raise  in  pay. 

These  figures  do  not  really  tell  the 
story  of  the  Improvements  in  our  defense 
during  the  past  2V2  years.  Under  the 
administration  of  Secretary  McNamara 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  adapted 


PBOTECnON   or  WATER  RBSOURCBS 

The  famous  Une,  "Water,  water  every- 
where but  not  a  drop  to  drink"  has  a  dual 
meaiiing  for  this  country.  In  the  West 
it  could  refCT  to  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean 
which  is  hardly  usable  for  irrigation  or 
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acaroe  and  preeiouB.  This  session  of  Con- 
gress, like  most  sessions  of  Congress  au- 
thorised n  clamatlon  projects  for  Irriga- 
tion and  lower  In  the  Western  United 
States.  H  >wever,  this  year  for  the  first 
time  we  ceated  a  systematic  planning 
mechfuiisn  i  for  regtilating  the  use  of  our 
water  resources  over  the  next  10  years. 

In  the  n  malnder  of  the  United  States 
the  probleia  of  nondrlnkable  water  re- 
sources Is  pollution.  Clean,  sparkling 
streams  once  the  delight  of  campers, 
swimmers,  and  sportsmen  have  become 
murky  an<  ugly.  Reports  have  multi- 
plied abou  the  harm  done  to  nature  and 
to  himian  health  by  dumping  Insoluble 
detergents  insufficiently  treated  sewage 
and  Indus  rial  waste  materials  in  our 
rivers  and  streams.  Major  public  con- 
troversies lave  revolved  aroimd  charges 
that  endrti,  a  pesticide,  has  led  to  the 
poisoning  <  if  millions  of  fish  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rver  Basin  and  around  the 
problems  cf  commercial  fishermen  who 
for  reason;  of  public  health  dangers  can 
no  longer  Lse  traditional,  but  now  con- 
taminated, fishing  beds. 

The  Nat  iral  Resources  Subcommittee 
of  the  Oov  smmmt  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  whi<  h  I  serve  conducted  a  year  of 
almost  dal  y  hearings  to  inventory  Wa- 
ter Pollutlm  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  N  y  committee  held  hearings 
from  coast  to  coast  to  provide  a  forum 
for  State  vater  pollution  enforcement 
agencies,  'or  Industries  using  large 
amoimts  o  water  and  for  recreational 
and  profetsional  fishermen  to  present 
their  views 

These  hfarlngs  resulted  in  a  nimiber 
of  conclusions:  First,  there  are  serious 
proUems  }f  water  pollution  in  the 
United  Sta  es.  Second,  industries  are  in 
most  cases  willing  to  accept  their  obli- 
gation to  I  urlfy  wastes  before  releasing 
them  into  streams.  Third,  nationwide 
competitive  positions  vary  so  much  that 
unless  the  e  is  flexlMllty  in  govem- 
mmtal  ant  pollution  measures,  some  in- 
dustries CO  lid  be  literally  forced  out  of 
business.  1  'ourth.  Federal  litigation  and 
Interventio  \  can  be  avoided  in  most  in- 
stances wit  1  proper  cooperation  between 
delinquent  Industries  and  governmental 
authorities. 

Otven  al  the  complex  Federal- State 
relatlonshl]  is  that  must  be  balanced  in 
regulating  x>llutlon  in  whole  river  sys- 
temis,  comi  rehenslve  legislation  on  wa- 
ter pollutlo  1  Is  not  likely  to  emerge  from 
this  Congn  ss.  However,  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Con  rol  Act  of  1961  still  is  in  ef- 
fect. We  lave  passed  a  Clean  Air  Act 
which  ack  lowledges  the  "primary  re- 
sponsibility"  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments fo  -  pollution  control  and 
strengthen!  Federal  tools  to  assist  these 
govemmen  s  in  their  responsibilities. 
That  bill  w  11  be  important  in  solving  the 
smoke  anc  smog  problems  of  major 
metropolitf  n  areas. 

Amendm  mts  to  existing  pesticide  reg- 
istration la  vs  now  make  it  the  burden  of 
the  mani^f  cturer  to  prove  his  product  is 
safe  for  c  arketlng  in  interstate  com- 
merce, rat  ler  than  the  burden  on  the 
Department;  of  Agriciilture  to  prove  that 
it  is  not. 


ITATDtSirZD    PROJZCTS 


Water  on 


ing,  soil  eioslon,  and  sediment  deposit 


the  rampage  can  cause  flood- 


damage.  We  have  assisted  three  major 
watershed  projects  to  get  underway — 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Blackwater  River — 
Johnson  County — the  Tabo  Creek  Water- 
shed, and  the  Wellington-Napoleon 
Watershed — both  of  latter  in  Lafayette 
County.  These  projects  involve  over  $3,- 
400,000  in  Federal  funds  and  affect  over 
171,000  acres  of  land. 

FOREIGN    POLICY    AND    FOREIGN    AID 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  limiting  tests 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere 
was  finally  signed  after  17  years  of  fruit- 
less negotiations  with  the  Soviets  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions alike.  This  treaty  in  no  way  weak- 
ened our  defenses  or  compromised  our 
position  on  the  many  substantive  issues 
separating  us  from  the  Communists,  but 
it  was  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  re- 
straint and  responsibility  that  all  govern- 
ments must  exercise  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Similarly,  unprovoked  Communist  at- 
tacks on  our  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  near-unani- 
mous joint  resolution  of  Congress  reas- 
serting our  determination  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  our  resolve  to  support 
the  President's  efforts  to  prevent  further 
acts  of  aggression. 

Despite  our  unity  on  the  goals  of  for- 
eign policy  and  on  the  necessities  of  co- 
operation and  firmness  in  time  of  crisis, 
it  remains  imperative  that  we  critically 
evaluate  choices  among  means  to  achieve 
our  ends.  During  this  session  of  Con- 
gress I  made  a  careful  and  extended 
evaluation  and  decided  to  oppose  most 
of  this  year's  foreign  aid  legislation. 

We  have  supported  and  will  continue 
our  support  of  military  assistance  to 
areas  such  as  Vietnam  and  have  most 
enthusiastically  given  our  support  to  the 
activities  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

VETIKANS'    LEGISLATION 

The  88th  Congress  did  not  forget  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n  and  the  Korean  conflict.  H.R. 
1927  permits  a  veteran  to  exclude  10  per- 
cent of  payments  to  him  under  any  pub- 
lic or  private  retirement  armuity  In  de- 
termining Income  for  pension  purposes. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  but  is  still 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

HJl.  1927  complemented  other  vet- 
erans' legislation  passed  by  this  Congress. 
We  increased  payments  to  parents, 
widows,  and  children  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service -connected  disabilities; 
permitted  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  waive  recovery  on  defaulted  home 
loans  in  certain  hardship  cases;  provided 
educational  assistance  to  children  of  vet- 
erans with  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability;  extended  disability 
income  provisions  of  national  service  life 
insurance  policies  through  age  65  under 
certain  conditions;  and  authorized  a  5- 
year^,$25  million  program  of  matching 
aid  to  States  for  nursing  facilities  in 
State  veterans'  homes. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Both  Houses  have  passed  at  least  a  5- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  as  well  as  a  broad- 
ening of  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
program.  The  Senate  version  of  the  so- 
cial security  includes  a  modified  version 


September  22 

of  the  hospitalization  program  fln»n-^ 
through  social  security.  As  this  tawS? 
ten  the  conference  committee  h J^ 
filed  its  report.  "^^^-we  taa  not 

In  our  view,  there  is  no  doubt  ah>M 
the  case  for  need.  Our  older  clO«^ 
living  on  fixed  incomes  simply  caW 
bear  the  burdens  of  spirallng  hoSS5 
bills.  Those  who  would  inteUlgentlfS 
bate  the  issue  of  hospital  care  must  caZ 
up  with  some  positive  program  for  m!^ 
structive  action.  The  Kerr-MUls  orol 
gram  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  adL 
quate.  Our  own  State  of  Missouri  hjl 
not  found  it  possible  to  match  its  share 
of  the  cost.  Even  the  wealthy  State  of 
New  York  found  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
to  be  a  severe  drain  on  available  reve 
nues. 

I  favor  a  Federal  program  under  social 
security  which  will  offer  a  broad  choice 
of  benefits  and  alternatives  to  partici- 
pants.  The  recipient  should  be  provided 
additional  options  either  to  apply  the 
increased  benefits  to  the  purchase  of  prl- 
vate  hospital  insurance,  or  to  receive  in- 
creased social  security  payments  in  lieu 
of  any  hospitalization. 

Provision  should  soon  be  made  to  per- 
mit private  insurance  companies  to  pool 
their  resources  and  risks  to  provide  better 
hospitalization  Insurance  at  cheaper 
rates  than  any  single  private  Insurance 
company  can  afford  at  the  present  time. 

Improvements  are  needed  in  the  pro- 
posed admlidstration  of  the  program. 
Regional  administrative  districts  should 
be  created  and  resixmsible  supervisory 
boards  established  In  each.  Such  boards 
should  be  made  up  of  practicing  physi- 
cians appointed  by  the  President  from  a 
list  of  doctors  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  within  the  regional 
area. 

APPOBTIONMINT 

Last  June  in  the  case  of  Reynolds 
against  Sims  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  "requires  that  the  seats 
in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis."  In  this  and  similar  cases,  the 
Court  not  only  affirmed  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle,  with  which  most 
Americans  agree.  It  went  one  step  fur- 
ther and  explicitly  denied  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Federal  principle  of  ap- 
portioning each  house  of  a  legislature 
on  a  different  basis.  Eight  State  legis- 
latures— three  of  which  had  a  so-called 
little  Federal  system — ^were  ordered  im- 
mediately reapportioned. 

Because  of  the  sweeping  effects  of  the 
Court's  ruling.  Members  of  Congress  be- 
gan almost  immediately  to  seek  modifica- 
tions of  it.  In  my  judgment  some  of 
their  efforts  have  been  worthy  of  sup- 
port and  others  have  been  inappro- 
priate. 

A  bill  of  the  latter  category  was  the 
so-called  Tuck  bill,  a  vindictive  measure 
which  sought  to  take  away  from  the 
Court  all  power  to  try  apportionment 
cases.  In  a  rare  parliamentary  maneu- 
ver the  Rules  Committee  snatched  this 
bill  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee where  orderly  hearings  were  being 
held  on  some  139  apportionment  bills 
and  ordered  Immediate  debate  on  the 
measure.     I  am  sorry  to  say  the  bill 
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to  protect  and  preserve  our  natural  out- 
door heritage  for  future  generations. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  a  nation- 
al wilderness  preservation  system,  per- 
manently preserving  9.1  million  acres  of 
federally  owned  lands  in  their  primeval, 
untrammeled  state.  The  lands  finally 
included  in  the  system  will  be  a  paradise 
for  sportsmen  and  for  campers  who 
really  want  to  "rough  it"  in  the  splendor 

H  nnamDiguousiy  wx.. of  untouched  nature.    Over  the  next  10 

*^JSh^  made  a  wise  choice  when  they  years  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
hJSnid  the  Congress  of  the  United  Agriculture  are  to  make  recommenda- 
ff^c  in  such  a  manner  that  one  House  tions  concerning  possible  inclusion  in 
r^nt«i  population,  while  the  other  the  system  of  neariy  52  mUlion  more 
^^^^\smed  as  Madison  said,  to  "refine  acres  of  Government  land  now  classified 
""  ^^^^  •    ••    Surely    one    as  "primitive"  national  forests,  national 


J  *v.n  wnuse  by  a  vote  of  218  to  175, 
»^bSev??t  wsS  not  only  unconstitu- 
^°'  ^^it  hasty  and  ill-conceived.  The 
*^:,  nnt  a?S;k  the  problem  posed  by 

^^Ttufve' congress  should  face  up  to 
J.  Se  and  debate  a  constitutional 
^*  nSent  on  apportiionment  of  State 
•^^S  we  should  state  clearly 
^,fSiguously  whether  the  Found- 
and  unamoiKU"    j        ohnirp  when  thes 


was  designed  - 
S^  wiU  of  the  people.' 
SfusI  should  follow  the  "one-man,  one 
vo°?  principle,  but  why  have  two  Houses 
of  a  legislature  at  all  if  they  are  not  con- 
stituted differently? 

npcause  I  support  debate  on  this  con- 
stitutional issue.  I  look  with  favor  on 
Se  version  of  the  so-called  Dirk^n 
rtder  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
qnch  a  resolution  would  express  the 
^  of  Congress  that  the  Couri/s  nU- 
toTshould  not  be  further  executed  until 
congress  has  had  adequate  time  to  de- 
bate its  merits. 

FOSTERING    CULTOTIAL    DEVELOPMENT 

History  has  shown — 


Wrote  President  Johnson  to  Speaker 

McCORMACK — 

that  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  great  society 
for  which  we  are  all  working.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  arte  grow  and  floiirlsH. 

This  year  Congress  took  two  steps  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  developments  in 

the  arts. 

First,  we  agreed  to  match  equally  up 
to  $15  5  million  in  private  donations  for 
construction  of  the  John  F.  Kermedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Be- 
cause of  the  late  President's  deep  and 
abiding  convictions  about  the  impor- 
tance of  cultural  activities  in  our  national 
life,  the  Center  will  be  the  only  monu- 
ment to  President  Kennedy  erected  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Second,  we  have  recently  established  a 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  composed 
of  25  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Council  will  first,  recom- 
mend ways  to  maintain  and  Increase 
the  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States;  second,  propose  methods  to  en- 
courage private  initiative  in  the  arts; 
third,  advise  and  consult  with  local, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  on  coordinat- 
ing existing  resources  and  facilities;  and 
fourth,  conduct  studies  on  ways  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  creative  activity, 
high  standards,  and  increased  opportimi- 
ties  in  the  arts. 

THK  "conservation"  CONGRESS 

There  are,  of  course,  two  kinds  of  art. 
There  is  the  art  of  man,  which  until  re- 
cently distinguished  him  from  the  ani- 
mals. And  there  is  nature  itself— what 
the  immortal  poet  Dante  called  the  art 
of  God.  The  88th  Congress  has  acted 
to  foster  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former. 
Indeed,  we  have  been  called  the  con- 
servation Congress  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cation Congress.  Only  the  conserva- 
tion Congresses  under  the  leadership  of 
the  two  Roosevelts  have  done  as  much 


park  areas,  and  game  ranges  or  ref- 
uges. 

OZARK  SCENIC  RIVERWAYS 

In  the  88th  Congress  we  have  created 
four  national  seashore  parks,  as  well  as 
the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways, 
preserving  the  natural  scenic  beauty  of 
Missouri's  own  Jacks  Fork  and  Current 
Rivers.  We  also  established  the  first 
major  national  park  on  the  continental 
United  States  in  17  years— the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  in  Utah— and  began 
consideration  of  proposals  for  12  other 
parks. 

A  new  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  will  generate  $145  million  annually 
for  the  next  10  years  to  expand  and  de- 
velop State  and  Federal  recreation  areas. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  money  will  be 
used  for  50-50  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  planning,  acquisition,  and  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties.    The  remainder  of  the  fund  will 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
quire recreation  facilities  at  water  de- 
velopment projects  and  to  acquire  land 
adjacent  to  existing  forest  systems.  The 
new  legislation  strengthens  the  policy 
that  primary  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  rests  with 
State  and  local  government,  even  though 
the  Federal  Government  may  help  finan- 
cially with  planning  and  with  land  ac- 
quisition. 

Congress  also  gave  statutory  authority 
to  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
authorized  an  inventory  of  our  outdoor 
recreation  needs. 

Sportsmen  will  be  interested  in  the 
wildlife  refuge  sharing  bill  which  helps 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  wildlife  refuges 
in  the  Dakotas — duck  factories,  as  they 
are  called. 

THE   GREAT    80CIETT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  my  remarks  with 
a  simple,  but  important  point — ^that  this 
has  been  a  Congress  of  great  accomplish- 
ment. Our  results  prove  there  has  been 
no  stalemate  in  our  system,  no  deadlock 
in  our  democracy.  After  reviewing  our 
record,  I  would  venture  the  opinion  that 
no  Congress  In  this  decade  will  surpass 
our  legislative  achievements. 

Yet  I  am  reminded  of  President  John- 
son's acceptance  speech,  in  which,  while 
standing  on  the  record  of  the  past  31/2 
years,  he  described  his  own  vision  of  the 
great  society.  Surely  there  was  a 
promise  of  great  and  fruitful  activity  by 
the  comli^f  89th  Congress  In  his  final 
words,  "Let  us  be  on  our  way." 


MONTBELIARD,   FRANCE;    GREENS- 
BORO,   N.C.— SISTER    CITIES 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  "^    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  high  honor  of  being  a 
representative,  along  with  Mayor  David 
Schenck,  of  my  hometown  of  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  to  a  Jiunelage,  or  sister-city 
celebration  between  Montbeliard, 
France,  and  Greensboro. 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  Mont- 
beliard as  a  sister  city  to  Greensboro  Is 
the  fact  that  Pierre  LorlUard  was  bom 
in  Montbeliard  in  1742  and  migrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1760,  where  he 
established  the  great  tobacco  company, 
p  Lorillard,  whose  newest  and  most 
modern  plant  is  situated  in  Greensboro, 
N  C.  A  niunber  of  members  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lorillard  Co.,  including 
its  president,  Mr.  Morgan  Cramer,  at- 
tended this  wonderful  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reason  for  calling  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  Americans  who 
were  privileged  to  attend  the  Mont- 
beliard celebration  were  literally  over- 
whelmed with  the  hospitality,  the  gentil- 
ity, and  the  cordiality  extended  to  us  by 
the  French  people  of  Montbeliard. 
Under  the  leadership  of  our  official  host, 
Mayor  J.  P.  Tuefferd,  a  distinguished 
doctor  of  medicine,  this  3-day  celebra- 
tion was  a  tremendous  success  and  at- 
tracted some  35,000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is 
good  international  relations  at  its  best. 
It  Is  through  the  people-to-people  ap- 
proach that  better  understanding  and 
sincere  good  will  are  cemented  between 
nations.  The  true  and  lasting  value  of 
these  exchanges  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best 
kind  of  reciprocal  "foreign  aid"  I  know 
of.  Not  a  bit  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  was  spent  In  connection  with  the 
trip  or  the  festivities. 

This  Is  the  second  time  that  I  have 
visited  in  this  section  of  France.  The 
first  was  20  years  ago  as  a  machinegun- 
ner  in  the  U.S.  Army.  When  this  fact 
was  conveyed  to  the  people  assembled  at 
Montbeliard,  I  was  tremendously  af- 
fected by  their  reception  of  the  news  that 
I  had  seen  service  In  the  U.S.  Army  In 
their  area. 

After  observhig  the  splendid  progress, 
the  wonderful  rebuUding  of  the  country- 
side, the  spirit  and  hospitality  of  this  oc- 
casion. It  removed  any  doubt  that  may 
have  lingered  In  my  mind  as  to  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  cold,  hunger,  and  hard- 
ship which  I  and  other  American  soldiers 
suffered  there  20  years  ago. 

I  was  happy  to  return  to  the  coimtry 
which  I  had  helped  to  Uberate,  and 
which  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
American  struggle  for  Independence  and 
to  the  culture  of  our  American  people. 

When  I  told  the  assemblage  at  Mont- 
beliard that  the  only  portraits  In  this 
great  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
United  States  of  America  are  those  of 
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MVJaBhtngton  and  the  Marquis  de 

It  is  hard  Tor  me  to  describe 

_  and  the  pleasure  which  they 

and  the  spontaneous  warmth 

satis  action  which  they  showed  on 

iiis  information.    I  wanted  to 

.  thoughts  and  this  experience 

^ther  Members  of  the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mitlter, 
Abernetht,  Hxtddleston,  Springer,  and 

HORTON. 


no  ob j  ectlon. 

jjJjKJslK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 

good  lady  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 

Bolton]  that  I  bowed  to  her 

equal  rights  provisions  of  the 

is  still  a  lady. 

a  few  moments  ago  my 

from  Ohio  spoke  about  some 

have  been  made  in  the  pa- 

one  of  our  Republican  can- 

the  national  ticket.    Then  he 

the  integrity  of  the  House 

that  it  must  be  pro- 

this  I  would  agree  with  him 

That  is  why  I  am  wonder- 

we  are  doing  here  in  Washing- 

or  for  the  last  3  or  4  or  5  weeks 

we  are  going  to  do  in  the  next 

and  why  we  are  here  in 

A  week  ago  a  quorum  call 

on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 

not  enough  Members  here  to 

luorum.    Why  it  was  made  I 

kr  ow,  because  there  was  no  busl- 

schqduled. 

one  of  our  colleagues  paid  a 

tribute  to  Walter  Lippmann,  that 

immlst  whose  columns  we  see 

Walter  Lippmann  on  the 

published  just  a  couple  of  years 

)een  wrong  70  percent  of  the 

predictions  made  in  his  col- 

hlnk  that  is  quite  a  tribute  to 

man  who  is  wrong  70  percent 

but  if  he  comes  from  the 

's  district  I  suppose  he  must 
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PEllSONAL  EXPLANATION 
TTIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 


the 


I  w£w  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
my  name  was  called.    I  was  in 
lobby.    But  I  would  like 
to  show  that  I  am  present. 


Spes  ker's 


September  tt 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.    This  Is  the  d«.  f^ 

the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar    -i^ 

Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  th*  ri? 

sent  Calendar.  ^^'^ 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  ANNUITIES  UN- 
DER THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RE- 
TmEMENT  AND  DISABILITY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Sp>eak- 
er's  table  the  bill  (S.  745)  to  provide  for 
adjustments  in  annuities  under  the  For- 
eign Service  retirement  and  disability 
system,  with  a  House  amendment  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Hays, 
Kelly,  Zablocki,  Adair,  and  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 


OP  CHANCERIES  AND 
OTHER  BUSINESS  OFFICES  OF 
TORK  ON  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE 
DISTF  ICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


:MTTiTiAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  to  take  from  the 

table  the  bill  (S.  646)  to  pro- 

thellocation  of  chanceries  and  other 

offices  of  foreign  governments 

residential  area  in  the  District  of 

with     House     amendments 

nalst  on  the  House  amendments 

to  the  conference  asked  by  the 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  M 
SQUARE  758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  Q* 
COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certata 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Colombia,  as  an  addition  to  the  groundi 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  g^ 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD'S 
STATEMENT  OP  AIR  CARGO  POL- 
ICY PRAISED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  this  year,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  undertook  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  Nation's  domestic  air 
cargo  policy.  Various  interested  parties, 
including  the  airlines,  submitted  lengthy 
comments  and  views  to  the  CAB.  Among 
them  was  a  public  statement  submitted 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]. 

Senator  Monroney  Is  a  widely  recog- 
nized and  respected  authority  on  the 
subject  of  air  transportation.  Hir  state- 
ment of  July  8.  1964.  set  forth  the  need 
for  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  delineation  of  roles  between  the  do- 
mestic all-cargo  and  passenger  airlines. 
I  share  the  views  expressed  by  my  col- 
league and  in  particular  endorse  his 
statement  that: 

•  Every  appropriate  effort  must  be  made  to 
provide  a  sound  base  for  the  growth  of  these 
(all-cargo)  carriers  by  assigning  them  sepa- 
rate and  select  functions  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  state- 
ment of  cargo  policy  Issued  on  August 
7  is  a  praiseworthy  step  in  the  proper 
direction.  The  CAB's  decision  is  one 
which  the  Congress  and  the  general  pub- 
lic may  be  justly  proud.  The  concepts 
contained  in  the  CAB's  statement  of  air 
cargo  policy,  which  implements  a  de- 
lineation of  roles  between  classes  of  air 
carriers,  are  sound,  businesslike,  and  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  general  public. 

I  commend  the  CAB  for  its  action. 


ADDITIONAL  COMMISSIONERS  OP 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
provide  for  additional  commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection,  j 


EVACUATION  AND  ALLOTMENT  PAY 
LAW— GPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8827) 
to  extend  the  act  of  September  26. 1961, 
relating  to  allotment  and  assignment 
pay,  to  cover  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


ANNUITIES     OF    WIDOWS    OP    SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1688)  to 
amend  section  375  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  an- 
nuities of  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 

tilC6S 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a« 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
I)assed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lows? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVER  COLLECTION  OF  CERTAW 
ERRONEOUS  PAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3800) 
to  authorize  the  waiver  of  collection  d 


^  i«  -rroneous  payments  made  by  the 
gJ^^Sent  to  certain  civilian 

*l?SSS^S^'Slhere  objection  to 
.HTrfrS^^ideration  of  the  blU? 
"1,f  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
»u7riffht  to  object.  I  have  asked  that 
Sf.  Sm  be  passed  over  without  prejudice 
Sf'oS^^casions  pending  certain 
°5hKi  information.  An  attempt  has 
llSmX  to  supply  this  by  various  per- 
^  However,  I  would  stiU  Uke  to 
^  the  following  questions: 

wrst  Who  decides  what  is  "equity 
.ndVood  conscience"  and  what  restraints 
JJr^e  to  be  sure  that  the  open  end 
authority  granted  is  not  abused?  Con- 
IE  the  pressures  on  an  administrative 
nfflriftl  to  grant  every  such  request,  and 
S  Iftclt  of  anything  other  than  his  own 
^lence  to  protect  Government  In- 

^Sjond  Why  not  seek  Instead  a  way 
to  expand  and  inform  persons  charged 
with  receiving  overpayment,  of  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  existing  discretion  in  be- 
ing able  to  reach  compromises  ? 

Third.  There  is  no  indication  of  the 
potential  loss  to  the  Government. 
Should  this  not  be  set  forth  in  the  Com- 
mittee report? 

Fourth.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion again  of  yielding  legislative  power 
to  the  executive  branch.  Why  should  we 
not  enhance  our  committee  counsels  or 
that  of  our  staffs,  at  least  in  the  GAO — 
an  arm  of  the  Congress;  so  that  we  can 
maintain  proper  oversight  of  the  tax- 
payer's moneys  and  especially  overpay- 
ments by  finance  officers  and  paymasters. 

Fifth.  With  the  tremendous  Govern- 
ment investment  in  automation,  and  the 
recent  pay  raises  for  Federal  employees, 
shouldn't  we  expect  better  control  of 
overpayments  and  a  drop  in  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  put  over  again 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  URBAN  SOIL 
SURVEYS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5406) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  States  and  other 
public  agencies  in  planning  for  changes 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly 
expanding  urban  areas  and  in  other  non- 
agricultural  use  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  that  there  is 
no  estimate  of  the  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  this  legislation, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  there  will  be 
additional  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  pEissed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAMING   THE   EUFAULA  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
798). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  whereas  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  located  at  Walter  F.  George  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project.  Alabama,  Is  located 
In  the  vicinity  of  Eufaula.  Alabama,  and 
whereas  the  refuge  has  been  generally  termed 
the  Eufaula  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  and, 
whereas  the  citizens  of  the  area  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  refuge  be  named  the  Eufaula 
National  Wildlife  Reserve;  therefore,  the  said 
refuge  shall  be  known  as  the  Eufaula  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Any  law.  regulation, 
map.  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  refuge  Is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
refuge  as  the  Eufaula  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANSLEY  WILCOX  HOUSE,  BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3500) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  the  real  property  known  as  the 
Ansley  Wilcox  House  in  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
as  a  national  historic  site. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  note  in  the  committee 
report  in  the  communication  from  the 
Department,  the  Department  does  op- 
pose this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  this  op- 
position by  the  Department  itself  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  12289) 
to  establish  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  an  advisory  and  coor- 
dinating commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  Commission"  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-seven 
members. 

PURPOSE    AND    rUNCnONS    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  In  fiirtherance  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  61.  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  route  traversed 
by  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  WUUam 
Clark  on  their  expedition  of  1804-1806  from 
Saint  Louis.  Mlssoviri,  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west should  be  identified,  marked,  and  kept 
BvaUable  for  the  Inspiration  and  enjoyment 
of  the  American  people;  In  order  to  advance 
public  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  far- 
r«achlng    and   historic   significance   of   the 


Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition;  in  order  to  sup- 
plement such  awareness  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  vast  region 
through  which  the  Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  ex- 
tended, and  thereby  to  encourage  desirable 
long-term    conservation    objectives    In    the 
public  Interest  of  the  people  of  that  region 
and  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  public  tise  and 
outdoor   recreation   benefits  therefrom,   the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  consider  such 
plans  and  programs  as  In  Its  Judgment  wlU 
carry  out  the  aforesaid  purposes.    The  Com- 
mission may  make  recommendations  to  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  States,  and 
other    public    and    private    agencies.    The 
Commission  is  authorized  also  to  render  ad- 
vice and  assistance  In  a  manner  that  will , 
encourage  the  development  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  a  suitable  connecting  net- 
work of  roads  following  the  general  route  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  TraU  with  appropriate 
markers  for  such  roads. 

Membership  of  commission 
Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  comprise  the 
following — 

(a)  Ten  members  to  serve,  subject  to  their 
acceptance  of  membership,  on  behalf  of  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa.  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota.  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon;  the  Individ- 
ual member  from  each  State  being  the  Gov- 
ernor thereof  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive; 

(b)  Four  members,  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  from 
each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(c)  Four  members,  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  two  from  each  party,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(d)  Five  members,  who  shaU  be  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  following  Departments,  or 
their  designated  representatives:  Interior; 
Agriculture;  Defense;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Commerce; 

(e)  Four  members,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  Foundation  (a 
nonprofit  corporation). 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE   COMMISSION 

SEC.  4.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, who  shaU  be  elected  for  such  term  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  membership 
thereof,  shall  convene  the  Commission  within 
ninety  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act 
at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may  designate 
for  the  Commission's  Initial  meeting; 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  members  of  the  Commission; 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made; 

(d)  Where  any  member  ceases  to  serve  in 
the  official  position  from  which  originally 
appointed  under  section  3.  his  place  on  the 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vacant; 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  consider 
desirable  In  the  conduct  of  Its  activities  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

POWERS   AND    administrative   PROVISIONB 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  hold 
hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as  It  deems 
advisable  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  department. .Agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  Any  Federal  agency 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion with  suitable  office  space  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  employ,  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  laws  or  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  an  execu- 
tive officer  and  such  other  employees  as  may 
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to  carry  out  Its  functions:  Pro- 
no    employee    whose    position 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
a  nended,  if  said  Act  were  applicable 
I  osltlon,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  a 
of  the  rate  payable  under  said 
position  of  equivalent  difficulty  or 
Such  rates  of  compensation 
a  lopted  by  the  Commission  as  may 
by  the  Classification  Act  of 
{ mended,  as  of  the  same  date  such 
authorized  for  positions  subject  to 
The  ConunlEslon  shall  make  ade- 
for  equitable  administrative 
and  review  of  personnel  mat- 
the  fimctlons  or  personnel  of 


COMPEl  rSATION    OI"   COMMISSION    MEMBEKS 

S«c.  6.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  :  Members  of  Congress,  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Governor  j,  or  full-time  salaried  officers  of 
State  or  ocal  governments  shall  serve  with- 
out com  wnsatlon  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived in  their  regular  public  employment. 
but  shaL  be  allowed  necessary  and  reason- 
able travel  expenses  when  approved  by  the 
Chairma]  i. 

(b)  M(  imbers  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  these  to  whom  subsection  (a)  Is  ap- 
plicable, may  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
prescribe  1  by  the  Chairman  of  not  more  than 
$50  per  <j  ay  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in 
the  perf<  rmance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Cc  mmlssion,  and  upon  approval  of  the 
Chairma:  I,  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary exp<  nses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formanc*  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commlss  ion. 


RI  PORTS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Within  two  years  following  the  ap- 
thls  Act,  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
conceming  its  activities.     Such 
sriall  be  submitted,  together  with  any 
i«  Qdatlons  It  may  have  to  the  Presl- 
Unlted  States,  to  the  President  of 
I,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
and  to  other  Federal   and 
named  In  this  Act.    The  Com- 
:  nay  thereafter  from  time  to  time  as 
by    circumstances,    but    at    least 
years,  submit  such  additional  re- 
,t  may  deem  appropriate.    The  final 
the  said  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
later  than  ten  years  following  the 
of  this  Act,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
I  hall  cease  to  exist.     The  records  and 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  turned 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  such 
llspoeltlon  as   he   shall   find   to   be 


to 


ttie 


approjxl  ftte. 

DON  mows,   EXPeNDmiRES,   ACCOUNTS 

Sic.  8  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accef  t  donations  of  personal  services  or 
propertj  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses o:  this  Act.  The  Commission  may 
secure  s  ipplles,  services,  make  contracts,  and 
exercise  those  powers  generally  that  it  deems 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  effectively 
;he  public  Interest  the  piirposes  of 


E  ipendltures  of  the  Commission  shall 
by  the  Executive  Officer,  who  shall 
and  accurate  records  of  such 
expenditures  and  who  shall  account  for  all 
funds  re  celved  by  the  Commission.  Such  ac- 
coiuits  I  ^'ft"  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accpunting  Office  of  the  United  States. 


Ace  >unting  < 

ATrfBORXZATION   rOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 

mnually,  through  the  Dei>artment  of 

and  related  agencies  approprla- 

.  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $50,000 
out  the  [Hovlslons  of  this  Act. 


Interior 
Ac  s 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claxose  and 
insert  the  following  language:  "That  there 
is  hereby  established  an  advisory  and  coordi- 
nating commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  twenty-seven  members. 

"purpose   AND   FUNCTIONS    OF  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
act  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  61,  which  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  route 
traversed  by  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  on  their  expedition  of  1804- 
1806  from  Salut  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest  should  be  Identified,  marked, 
and  kept  available  for  the  Inspiration  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people;  In  order 
to  advance  public  awareness  and  knowledge 
of  the  far-reaching  and  historic  significance 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition;  In  order 
to  supplement  such  awareness  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  resources  of  the  vast 
region  through  which  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  extended,  and  thereby  to  encourage  de- 
sirable long-term  conservation  objectives  in 
the  public  Interest  of  the  people  of  that 
region  and  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  public 
use  and  outdoor  recreation  benefits  there- 
from, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  review 
proposals  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  or  by  other  agencies  on  their 
own  initiative,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Commission  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, States,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  but  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Commission  hereunder  shall 
not  operate  to  restrict  or  Inhibit  the  afore- 
said agencies  In  any  operations  they  may 
otherwise  undertake  m  carrying  out  the  gen- 
eral objectives  referred  to  In  this  Act.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  also  to  render  ad- 
vice In  a  manner  that  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment by  State  or  Federal  agencies  of  a 
suitable  connecting  network  of  roads  fol- 
lowing the  general  route  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  with  appropriate  markers  for 
such  roads. 

"MEMBERSHIP    OF    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  comprise 
the  following — 

"(a)  Ten  members  to  serve,  subject  to 
their  acceptance  of  membership,  on  behalf  of 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas.  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana. Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon;  the 
individual  member  from  each  State  being 
the  Governor  thereof  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative; 

"(b)  Four  members,  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  from 
each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

"(c)  Four  members,  who  shall  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  two  from  each  party,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

"(d)  Five  members,  who  shall  be  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  following  Departments,  or 
their  designated  representatives:  Interior; 
Agrlculttire;  Defense;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Commerce; 

"(e)  Four  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  Foun- 
dation  (a  nonprofit  corporation). 

"ORGANIZATION     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  elected  for  such  term  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  membership 
thereof.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
within  ninety  days  following  enactment  of 
this  Act  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may 
designate; 

"(b)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  members  of  the  Commission; 


"(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  niembet«in«  ^ 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in^^  ^ 
manner  In  which  the  original  appototSSl 
was  made;  "«"at 

"(d)   Where  any  member  ceases  to  sen.  i. 

the  official  position  from  which  ortSnliw 
appointed  under  section  3,  his  place  on^ 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vmJm 
"(e)  The  Commission  is  authori«d  kl 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  n» 
consider  desirable  In  the  conduct  of  {J^ 
tlvltles  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"POWERS    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIOm 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  Commission  may  hold 
hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  deemi 
advisable  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  ^^ 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in 
strumentallty  of  the  executive  branch  of  thi 
Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  infonot- 
tlon  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  Any  Federal  agency 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  the  Commit 
slon  with  suitable  office  space  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

"(c)  The  head  of  each  Department  or 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions  and  rtiall 
provide  the  Commission  with  such  technlctl 
services  and  assistance  as  may  be  neceatn 
and  available. 

"COMPENSATION    OF    COMMISSION   MElCBBa 

"Sec  6  (a)  Members  of  the  Commiagion 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  upon 
approval  of  the  Chairman,  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  u 
members  of  the  Commission. 

"REPORTS    AND    RECOMMINDATIONS 

"Sec  7.  Within  two  years  following  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  concerning  its  activities. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted,  together 
with  any  recommendations  It  may  have  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  ctf 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  named  in  thli 
Act.  The  Commission  may  thereafter  from 
time  to  time  as  Indicated  by  circumstances, 
but  at  least  every  two  years,  submit  such 
additional  reports  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. The  final  report  of  the  said  CommiSBlon 
shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  five  yean 
following  the  approval  of  this  Act,  at  which 
time  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
The  records  and  property  of  the  Commlaslon 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  such  use  or  disposition  as  he  shall 
find  to  be  appropriate 

"donations,  expenditureb,  accoitntb 

"Sec  8.  (a)  The  Conunlsslon  is  authorlied 
to  accept  donations  of  personal  services  or 
property  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  se- 
cure supplies,  services,  make  contracts,  snl 
exercise  those  powers  generally  that  it  deemi 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  effectively 
and  In  the  public  Interest  the  purposes  (t 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Expenditm-es  of  the  Commlalon 
shall  be  paid  by  an  executive  officer  desig- 
nated from  among  its  membership,  who  shsD 
keep  complete  and  accurate  records  of  swi 
expenditures  and  who  shall  account  for  lU 
funds  received  by  the  Commission.  Such 
accounts  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  tl)» 
General  Accounting  Office  of  the  United 
States. 

"AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  aptfo- 
prlated  annually,  through  the  Departmttt 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation Acts,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  ttt- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act* 
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19^^  ^            *    „    Hftio   nvpr   ^4  Summary   of   totals   of    the   appropriation* 

n^ittee  amendment  was  agreed  The  House  has  cut  a  little  over  $4  su^^^^    y     j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^d  seas.,  a*  o/ 

,jj^  committee  amciii^  billion  from  the  budget  requests  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  i 964— continued                 « 

to.         n  „«  ordered  to  be  engrossed  session— both  supplementals  and  the  reg-  ^^loj^s^continued 

Tbe  ^"^J^^H  time  wi  read  the  third  ular  fiscal  1965  budgets.     $150  million  ^ena^      ^^^^^_^^^^^^^^ 

^rt*d  a  t^^^Sd  rmot^n  to  recon-  of  that,  however,  relates  to  a  Proposit  on  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^iiis  (omitting, 

Sw.  and  passed  and  a  motions  of  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1966  which  ^o    avoid    gross    d^tortion. 

3^  was  laid  on  the  taoie.  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  supplemental  $5,200,000,000  for  nasa)        -    +$928 

••**            _                       .  .,,  1965       amounts      below       1964 

«*iATTNG    AS     CLAIR     ENGLE  r^^  House  totals  for  appropriations  amounts  for  the  same  btiis-      -970 

^S-^  RESERVOIR  CREATED  relating  solely  to  fiscal  1965-and  this  is 

L^J?^iuNlTY  DAM.  CENTRAL  especially    noteworthy-are    below    the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ed  (aU  bills  of  the 

^^  ^  pSjECT.  CALIFORNIA  corresponding  totals  of  the  previous  year         ^^j^^)  - - 89. 383 

VALLEY  PRO JECi.^  ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^Ojeveal  ^h^  amounts  are  below  the  cor- 

The  Clerk  called  the  ^^l^^f^^i;  [i;    whether  that  record  will  stand  with  time.  responding  budget  requests  by.  -3. 474 

M  designate  as  Clair  Engle  i^*^e  uie  exploding  population        ^he   fiscal   1965  new  appropria- 

leff  created  by  the  Trinity  Dam.    ^^^^^^^°^  public  services  and  gen-  tions  in  these  bins   ($87,591,- 

SSSr ^t  th^et^rection  to    ^^^^^^^^  s^Z  ^i^cafl-  "^^ 

^f/rJlnSera^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ Val  ^bms  0^X00^^^^^^^^  ^      ($s8  977,ooo.ooo)  _  __by  _^^^^ 

Sr^i^eTZ^^^  ^^^S^^:^^  ^^^^^-^-^^^ 

S«--^?r^  SSSSrHS^S  "r:;^airman.  near  the  close^of   a 

r^DiS  my  own  personal  feelmgs.    I  P"f  ^°^„J„^°^^^^^                 $4,000,000,000  session  of  the  Congress  it  is  customary 

SoTthebiU     I  therefore  withdraw  my  ^^/^^X™get     S  L^^^  trbring  in  a  final  supplemental  appro- 

Svation  of  objection  and  ask  unani-  ^^^^^^^^Itfi^n^  basiT  the    fiscal     1965  priation  bill.    To  attend  to  those  items 

Sr^consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  appropnaUon    b^is      ^                      ^  p^  ^^^^.^  ^             ^°^?^f„f  thVcurren't 

without  prejudice.                  ^u^ontmn  tn  the  corresponding  amounts  for  last  year,  ular  appropriation  bills  for  the  current 

"Sie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJecUon  to  the  ^°"^PfJ5;\\ighiy  condensed  sum-  fiscal  year  and  which  a  majority  of  the 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi-  l^^lf'^^^'l^^^^,^  A  more  elaborate  committee  think  ought  not  to  be  deferred 

Tan?                    ^.    ,,  SatTstical  support  will  be  offered  at  the  to  the  next  session.    At  least  I  hope  we 

There  was  no  objection.  frfH  5  the  session  will  be  adjourning  soon,  and  certainly 

Se  SPEAKER.     This  concludes  the  f^  of  the  session                  .^^..^.iations  the  bill  today  is  expected  to  be  the  final 

call  of  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  ^^^^^fj^^y  %J%^I^  °cLT  2dsesl  as  of  appropriation  bill  to  be  originated  by  the 

— — ^ —  Sept  22  1964  House  this  year. 

s^p:.ment^apphopkxation     ^^^^^^^^^-S^ri.-^,1£^^   ^^^^.^^^^^'"^^o.^^^ 

BILL,  laoo  noTTeauirlng  action  in  the  session  might  of  $998,623,374. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker  I  move  ^°4,"^?;^ goo. 000. 000  or  more.)  The  bill  was  P^edicated^pon  budget 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  mto  the  iR^^^ded  figures  in  minions]  estimates  totaling  $1,370.4B8.374.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  i  committee  on  Appropriations  has  made 
sX^3f  the  union  for  the  consideration  Hou^e  actions^  ^^^^^^^^^^  TS'^erllnt  reduction  in  those  budget 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12633)  nia^ang  suPPle-  Budge^t^  j^su  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  _  ^^^  ^^^  ^3t1mates  precisely,  a  cut  of  $371,845,000. 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ^j^^^nts  passed  by  the  House  ^^^^  j^^^q  million  of  this  reduction  rep- 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur-  (including,  to  avoid  a  gross  dis-  resents  advance  funds  sought  for  fiscal 
poses;  and  pending  that  motion  Mr.  ^^^^i^^^,  t^e  $5,200,000,000  re-  ^qqq  for  the  urban  mass  transit  grant 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^ted  for  nasa  but  stricken                 Program     The  $75  million  requested  In 

general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex-  on  a  point  of  order) _93^    ?hat  program  for  fiscal  1965  is.  however. 

ceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di-  j^^^get  requests                 m  this  bill.    Omitting  the  1966  amount, 

vided  and  controlled  by  th^  gentleman  Re<iu  ton  ^Jl^^^'^^^  _''___  _4.047    \^^  ^^^  ^^  the  budget  estimate  is  ap- 

fromIowa[Mr.  Jensen]  and  myself.  (for  tne  proximately  18  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  Consisting  of-                ^^^  ^  „                   "^  This  is  not  a  way  of  restoring  reduc- 

the   request    of    the    gentleman    from  Applicable  to  fiscal  1964  defl-                                      ^        heretofore  been  made 

Texas?                           ^.  ciencies  and  B^PPj^^J^^f  ^--      '^^^     in  pri^r  appropriation  bills.    That  is  not 

There  was  no  objection.  Applicable   to    fiscal    1965   re-                  the  case  at  all.    This  bill  principally  is 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on  ^"f^r " V." '«;;;?' 'iVe'e'"  re-       '           here  for  the  reason  that  new  legislation 

the  motion  offered  by   the  gentleman  APP"^^f^i«   ^   ^''^'    ^''.  _.  -      -150     h^recently  been  approved  by  Congress 

from  Texas.  "^                                                      ■     requiring,  or  anticipating,  the  appropri- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Appropriations    for    fiscal     1964                  ^^^^^  ^j  additional  funds,  such  as  civU 

IN  THE  coMMn-TEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  (tentative  totals,  approximately                   rights  legislation,  the  urban  mass  transit 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself  anal) r""V;rt"b;  legislation,   the   Economic   Opportunity 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  Appropriations    .^, . -*PP[°'f^^i  °                   Act,  defense  education  activities,  ana  a 

on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  «°^,^^°^f Si  'dUtoUon    the                 few  other  items.    The  four  Programs  I 

sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12633,  with  Mr.  to  ^JJ^JJ^oQ^^or  VsA)  -1—-    91. 950     just  mentioned  account  for  about  88  per- 

BoLLiNG  in  the  chair.  9  .     .      .  _ cent  of  the  total  in  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  Reduction  by  the  House,  amounts                     j^^^y  j  g^y  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  ^^j.  flscai  1965  below  appropria-                  ^^^^^  requested  by  the  budget  in  this  biU 

Ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  tions  for  1964 ^^___     ^^^  ^g^  within  the  grand  totals  of  the 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  "     president's   January   budget   for   fiscal 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  senate  actions:         ^^.^ered  (all                  1955.   Those  totals  are  not  exceeded    We 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  disposition  Budget  estima  es^  ^'pTSreign                 are.  of  course,  referring  to  appropriation 

of  the  last  supplemental  bill  the  appro-  ^id  and  closing  supplemental) .    92, 858     or  obligational  authonty.  which  is  what 

priations  business  of  the  House  for  the  Amounts     approved     (all     such                 Congress  acts  on,  rather  than  on  tne 

session  is   concluded    except   for   final  biiia) °°'^^    somewhat  different  basis  of  expenditur^. 

clearance  of  any  changes  the  Senate  may  g^t  even  on  the  expenditure  budget  tne 
propose  in  that  bill  and  In  the  foreign  comparisons-  ^  ._^.  ^  ,^^  last  official  estimate  is  that  budget  ex- 
aid  appropriations   now    pending   over  Below    budget    estimates    ^°^  _      gg     pgnditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1965 

there  *^°°®         ' 
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will  be  ls88  than  the  $97.7  billion  spent 
in  fiscal  1964. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  committee  re- 
port you  will  find  that  the  bill  is  framed 
Into  cha  iters  according  to  the  subcom- 
mittees ( f  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions wh  ch  gave  original  consideration  to 
the  budfi  et  requests. 

A  look  at  the  report  will  show  that  the 
Commit!  ee  on  Appropriations  has  acted 
with  son  e  restraint  and  caution  in  mak- 
ing certs  til  reductions.  For  example,  the 
antipoverty  program  was  cut  by  about 
♦197  ml  lion — by  20  percent — and  cer- 
tain resLi  ons  are  given,  including  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  getting  a  little  later 
start  tht  n  had  been  expected. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  H  AHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  n  California. 

Mr.  YDUNGER.  In  connection  with 
that  pro  ream,  there  is  an  expression  In 
the  comi  oittee  report  that  is  quite  inter- 
esting. :  was  wondering  why  it  was  put 
in.    It  SI  ys : 

Anothe  r  factor  which  the  committee  took 
into  coiu  ideratlon  is  that  it  1b  going  to  take 
a  oonsldt  rable  time  to  recruit  all  the  staff 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  program  If  only 
qtiallfled  persons  are  hired.  Qualified  per- 
sonnel w;  11  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
program. 

Is  tha  something  new  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  qualified  personnel?  Why 
was  that  put  in? 

Mr.  »(JAHON.  I  believe  I  personally 
wrote  th  >se  lines.  I  think  we  all  want  to 
have  th  s  new  experimental  program 
turn  out  to  be  a  success,  as  we  want  all 
program  s  to  succeed.  We  do  not  want  to 
waste  tl  e  taxpayers'  money.  We  were 
not  will!  ig  to  approve  all  the  money  re- 
quested n  the  budget,  but  we  thought 
that  by  liring  fewer  people  and  requir- 
ing grea  er  care  in  the  selection  of  them 
the  pros  >ects  of  the  program  getting  off 
on  the  I  ght  foot,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
somewlut  enhanced.  Certainly  imder 
all  administrations  there  Is  an  effort  to 
recruit  c  uallfied  personnel  for  programs, 
but  it  Is  lot  easy  to  find  and  recruit  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  qualified  people  for 
private  ^  rork,  public  work,  or  otherwise, 
as  my  fr  end  well  knows. 

Mr.  YDUNGER.  Well,  then,  it  is  no 
Inferenc ;  that  other  departments  are  re- 
cruiting unqualified  personnel? 

Mr.  \AHON.  It  is  certainly  not  an 
inferenc ;  intended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropr  atlons. 

Mr.  G  JOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemin  shield? 

Mr.  HAHON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguish >d  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GEIOSS.  On  page  12  of  the  bill, 
there  Is  this  language,  lines  3,  4,  5,  and 
6: 

The  proTlsions  relating  to  allowances, 
posltionB  and  salaries  carried  in  House  Res- 
olutions 294,  831,  and  832,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  shall  be  the  permanent  law  with 
respect  t  lereto. 

What  are  the  resolutions  referred  to 
and  whit  is  their  meaning? 

Mr.  BJAHON.  This  chapter  was  han- 
dled by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  chal  rman  of  the  legislative  subcom- 
mittee.   I  have  before  me  a  resolution — 


No.  294,  88th  Congress— by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  PriedelI,  of 
March  18,  1963.  The  resolution  as 
amended  and  adopted  by  the  House  on 
August  14,  1964,  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tliat  effective  January  3,  1965, 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Increase  the  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Member  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico  by  an  additional 
$4,S00  per  annum; 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  then  are  the 
three  resolutions  that  came  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration 
and  previously  adopted  by  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  here  proposed 
to  make  these  permanent  law.  I  imagine 
the  language  is  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der in  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  the  customary 
way  of  handling  these  matters.  We 
have  done  this  repeatedly  heretofore. 
The  House  has  passed  on  each  of  these 
resolutions.  But  I  would  like  to  yield 
now  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  throughout  all  the  legislative 
history  that  I  know  anything  about. 
This  Is  the  routine  way  of  doing  it,  once 
the  House  has  made  known  its  wishes. 
One  of  these  resolutions  does  not  become 
effective  until  the  third  of  January  next 
year.  There  may  be  some  question — I 
do  not  know  for  certain — as  to  whether 
that  effective  date  is  in  this  Congress  or 
whether  that  would  be  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, Insofar  as  the  resolution  is  con- 
cerned. As  I  say,  there  may  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  go  to  page  14  of  the 
bill  to  ask  a  question  about  the  public 
debt.  What  is  it  now  costing  to  admin- 
ister this  staggering  Federal  debt  of  some 
$315  bilUon? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  administrative  ap- 
propriation for  the  Bureau  is  about  $49 
million. 

Of  course,  the  interest  is  approximately 
$11  billion  annually  at  this  time.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  Treasury  portion  of  this  bill  is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Vaughan  Gary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  will 
explain  that  portion  of  the  bill;  will  he 
not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  he  will  be  here  to 
explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.  Included  in  the  $49  mil- 
lion in  what  they  call  the  "Administra- 
tion of  the  public  debt"  is  not  only  the 
extension  of  bonds  as  they  come  due  or 
new  bond  issues,  but  also  the  savings 
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bond  program  which  is  also  Inciniu- ._ 
this  item,  that  is  the  cancellafflS 
sale  of  savings  bonds.  "^ 

Mr.  GROSS.    If  the  gentleman  f«*. 
Texas  will  yield,  I  would  like  toikS 


_, ^^  a    ****» 

since  he  is  conver^rwltrthlsS? 

Mr.  MAHON.     The  gentlemanTi 

Oklahoma  is  a  member  of  the  suhi««r 

mittee.  I  yield.  "^e  wbcom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Chairman  of  the  fun 
Committee  on  Appropriations  says  snir^ 
$49  miUion  a  year  is  already  behi  S 
to  admhilster  the  Federal  debt  yet  S* 
is  a  request  in  this  bill  for  an  additw 
$570,000.  ^"^ 

May  I  ask  whether  this  is  for  vtentm 
nel?    For  what  is  it  to  be  used? 

Mr.  STEED.  This  is  an  automatic 
item.  We  have  an  open-end  item  The 
Government  pays  fees  to  the  banks  which 
cash  and  sell  the  bonds.  The  $570  000  ii 
the  amount  of  money  for  the  item,  die- 
tated  solely  by  the  volume  of  busineai 
The  volume  of  business  throughout  the 
country  in  the  savings  bond  item  is  that 
much  more  than  was  anticipated  some  U 
months  ago  when  the  budget  for  IMS 
was  first  made  up. 

This  is  merely  to  cover  the  automatic 
costs  which  are  levied  against  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  the  volume  of  bond 
transactions  in  the  banks  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  volume  of  businees 
must  be  translated  into  personnel  or 
some  other  function  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
item  does  not  require  additional  person- 
nel. All  the  banks  send  in  claims  for 
having  cashed  1,000  bonds,  or  100  bonds, 
or  whatever  it  is.  The  amount  of  money 
changes,  but  the  Federal  clerical  work  li 
not  different. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  thing  I  cannot  get 
through  my  head  is  that  we  are  spending 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
Government  for  automation  and  for 
electronic  equipment,  yet  almost  every 
bill  which  comes  before  us  provides  for 
increased  personnel  to  take  care  of  gov- 
ernmental business. 

What  are  we  getting  for  the  uncounted 
millions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  on  elec- 
tronic devices,  which  presiunably  were 
to  be  used  to  stop  the  increase  In  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
search  the  record,  I  believe  he  will  find 
that  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  there  is  now  being  handled 
twice  the  volume  of  business  with  some 
6,000  fewer  employees  than  when  they 
started  automation.  This  Is  an  agencj 
of  the  Government  which  has  made  a 
remarkably  good  showing  with  automatic 
equipment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  would  cut  out  the 
extravagance  in  Government  and  the 
waste  that  is  going  on,  we  could  reduce 
the  Federal  debt  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  administering  the  Federal  debt 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  on 
that?     

Mr.  STEED.  I  certainly  do.  I  only 
regret  that  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  made  as  good  a  contrlba- 
tion  in  that  direction  as  has  the  Trcai- 
ury  Department. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 


-^•Ji^&nt  bill  involving  more  than 
^  ^^^niiars  of  supplemental  appro- 
•"SSi  I^uggest  that  there  is  not  a 
""^"^nrient  and  that  there  should 
•TTl  Se  the  point  of  order  that 

^kr?lli5SiS?."  The    Chair    will 

^f   ^TnS^ountlng.]     Fifty-two 

SSU  are  present,   not   a   quorum 

!S?ClSk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  CierK  w 


tal  request  in  this  bill  as  it  comes  to  the 
House  today  in  the  amount  of  $998,623,- 
374  Which  is  very  close  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  course,  that  figure  does  not 
sound  nearly  as  bad  as  it  would  if  we 
had  a  bill  before  us  requesting  a  bilUon 

dollars.  „  ,     . 

Now  there  is  a  very  small  percent  oi 
this  bill  that  could  rightly  be  considered 
as  a  deficiency.  But.  of  course,  the  big 
spenders  dreamed  up  a  useful  word  for 


^""^    .  :_;ii  «on  thP  roll  spenaers  uicewiicu  uh  «  ^^^^^.    '    .r,  « 

^  ^f?  ^illfd  the  roU  ■  and  the  f  ol-    them,  "supplemental"  in  lieu  of    defi 
T*e  Clerk  called  the  rou  a  ^  „    you  see  we  have  an  antldefi 


^Sl^rrfaUed  to  answer  to  their 
oaineB 


Abele 

Adklf 

Alier 

Andenon 

^drtws,  Ala. 

Aienil* 

Aibley 

j^iplnall 

AochlncloBs 

Atery 

Btfry 

BUi 
Bdcber 

itxrj 

BUtnlk 

Bolton, 

OUTsrP. 
Bndemafi 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burton,  Utah 

Carey 
C»aey 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Oobelan 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Denton 

DlggB 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Duncan 

Ivlns 


[Roll  No.  2591 

Plnnegan 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Glbbona 

Gill 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Hanna 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesinskl 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 
Miller,  N.T. 
Montoya 


Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Murray 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olson,  Minn. 

Patman 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rains 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slier 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

White 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wilson,  Ind. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,   reported   that   that   Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  12633,  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he   had  directed  the 
roU  to  be  called,  when  297  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the   names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    When   the   Com- 
mittee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
had  consumed  14  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  . 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  al- 
ready explained  the  bUl  in  some  detail.  I 
Blmply  want  to  add  that  the  budget  for 
th«  nine  different  agencies  for  which 
supplemental  funds  are  requested  In  this 
bill  totals  $1,370,468,374.  That  amount 
has  been  reduced  by  the  respective  sub- 
conamodltles  $371,845,000.    Leaving  a  to- 


ciency  "  You  see  we  have  an  antldefl- 
ciency  law  with  teeth  in  it  providing  jail 
sentences  and  fines  for  any  agency  head 
who  spends  more  in  any  quarter  than  the 
general  appropriation  has  in  proportion 
provided  for  that  fiscal  year. 

So  in  each  session  of  the  Congress  we 
have  supplemental  bills  no  end. 

Of  course,  this  bill  Includes  the  money 
for  the  so-called  antipoverty  bill  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  during 
this  session,  and  also  money  for  the  Mass 
Transit  Act. 

The  budget  request  of  $947,500,000  was 
reduced  by  the  subconmiittee  to  $750 
million,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $197.- 
500,000.  and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  that  amount  but  not 

with  my  approval.  ^  ,    *v,    #  ,n 

An  amendment  was  offered  In  the  full 
Appropriations  Commitee  to  reduce  that 
amount  $100  million.  Which  was  de- 
feated. The  purpose  of  that  amendment 
was  merely  to  take  Into  account  the  time 
before  the  bill  will  be  signed  by  toe 
President;  3V2  months  of  fiscal  year  1965 
will  have  elapsed. 

I  believe  it  will  be  only  proper  that  we 
attempt  to  amend  the  bill  and  reduce  it 
at  least  $75  million  today. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  agree  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  at  least  one-third  of  this 
fiscal  year  will  have  passed  before  the 
appropriation  bill  becomes  the  law? 

Mr  JENSEN.  If  the  bill  Is  not  signed 
by  the  President  until  October  15,  then 
31/2  months  of  fiscal  year  1965  will  have 
elapsed.  ,  , 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  On  that  basis,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
report,  which  indicate  that  untU  such 
time  job  recruiting  can  be  done  and  per- 
sonnel obtained,  very  little  of  the  money 
herein  appropriated  could  be  used  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  Therefore,  the 
$750  million  which  is  embodied  in  this 
bill  for  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  not  required  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  figures  and  of  their  own  estimated 
requirements. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect If  any  agency  head  has  spent 
money  in  anticipation  of  the  funding 
bill  for  the  so-called  Anti-Poverty  Act. 


milUon  in  it  for  student  loans.  Does  the 
gentleman  contemplate  offering  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  student  loan 
provisions  of  the  bill?  i.     ,« 

Mr  JENSEN.  Indeed  I  do  not.  in 
fact.  I  have  constantly  supported  the 
student  loan  program.  *,.=  «« 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  whole  $145  mu- 
Uon  is  necessary  if  we  Intend  to  take  care 
of  the  30.700  applications  that  we  hope 
will  be  taken  care  of.  Now.  where  can 
we  cut  further  than  the  subcommittee 
has  already  cut  without  endangering  the 

Mr  JENSEN.  Simply  on  the  basis  that 
31/2  months  of  fiscal  year  1965  will  have 
expired  I  am  quite  certain  before  the 
President  signs  the  bUl.  _4*x^ 

Mr  PERKINS.  The  subcommittee 
has  already  considered  that  aspect  of  it, 

has  it  not? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes.  And  they  did  re- 
duce it  almost  $197  miUion. 

Mr  PERKINS.  But  what  specific 
category  in  the  antipoverty  blU  can  we 
cut  and  still  not  endanger  the  program? 
That  is  my  question. 

Mr  JENSEN.  When  3V2  months  01 
the  fiscal  year  will  have  elapsed  before 
the  President  signs  It,  then  it  simply 
stands  to  reason  that  they  cannot  prop- 
erly spend  any  more  per  month  than  tne 
subcommittee  has  allowed.  We  are  sim- 
ply saying  that  It  should  be  reduced  in 
ratio  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

of  the  bill.  ^      .,         M  ♦!,- 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  PERKINS.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  subcommittee  in  reducing  the  orig- 
inal authorization  considered  that  so 
much   of  the  fiscal  year  had   ah-eady 

^  M?  JENSEN.    Yes.    But  they  did  not 
take  off  enough  to  suit  me  and  a  lot  of 
other  folks  who  try  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lars here  and  there.  _4J»«4.,. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Presidents 
budget  for  1965  fiscal  year  has  one-half 
a  blUlon  dollars  less  In  new  money  than 
Mr.  Kennedy's  1964  budget.    The  facts 
are  that  he  did  ask  for  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars less  in  new  money,  but  the  facts  also 
are  that  the  Johnson  budget  requests 
$5  4  bilUon  more  hi  spending  authority 
than  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  authorize 
the    last    Kennedy    administration    to 
spend.    So  I  hope  that  nobody  takra  the 
President  too  seriously  when  he  claims 
he  has  asked  for  less  money  in  total  than 
the  Kennedy  administration  was  author- 
ized to  spend,  because  of  the  facts  in  fiscal 
year  1964.  _.,,   ..  ^ 
Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  to  me?  »,„^„- 

Mr   JENSEN.    Yes.    I  will  be  happy 

to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  __^   .  ,      ..^ 

Mr    BOW.     I  was  Interested  in  tne 

daUy"  statement  of  the  US.  Tr^su^ 


hin  for  the  so-called  Anti-Poverty  Act.     daUy  statement  01   ""^   "-•  r.^j^C 


an  Illegal  act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Kentucky.  *     ^  ♦»,- 

Mr   PERKINS.    If  I  understand  the 

supplemental  bill  correctly,  there  is  $145 


along  tne  luico  "i^i  Bv.*» — - — -  — _  -  _  ,_ 
ing  about,  on  economy,  for  September  17. 
^     I  find  in  that  the  total  debt  sub- 
ject to  limitation  is  $8,656  million  higher 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  JENSEN.   That  is  right 

Mr.  BOW.    That  does  not  show  much 
economy. 
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Mr.  JENlteW.  No.  Indeed  it  does  not. 
I  care  not  ^  ho  It  affects.  The  facts  and 
figures  spea  c  for  themselves. 

In  closini ,  I  take  the  Uberty  to  quote  a 
great  Amei  can,  a  great  evangelist,  one 
of  the  grea  «8t,  if  not  the  greatest,  that 
this  world  I  as  ever  known,  Billy  Graham. 
who  held  revival  services  In  Omaha  re 
cently. 

Reverem  Graham  said  to  the  multi- 
tude gathe  ed  there  that  as  long  as  the 
people  of  tUs  Nation  owed  $324  biUlon  in 
national  d(tot,  he  could  not  believe  we 
were  reallj  a  prosperous  Nation.  He 
said  that  h  s  father  had  trained  him  to 
pay  his  deb  a.  and  live  within  his  income 
and  a  natic  n  should  do  likewise. 

Also  in  mblicatlon  which  was  given 
out  at  the  neetlngs.  Billy  Graham  said: 

I  do  not  I  elleve  that  America's  race  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  solved  either  In  the  streets 
or  In  the  ovaU.  It  is  going  to  be  solved 
In  the  hears  of  men,  when  they  have  love 
and  undeni  ftnrfing  one  for  the  other. 
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,  the  above  editorial  ap- 
CoimcU  Bluffs  Nonpareil  of 
18,  quoting   this  great   and 
Let  us  all  take  heed  and  do 
to  see  to  it  that  our  tax- 
is not  wasted. 
I,  before  I  leave  the  floor 
ay  that  I  am  very  sorry  that 
from  the  Committee  on 
seven  of  our  members, 
from    California    [Mr. 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
;  the  gentleman  from  New 
OsTERTAc] ;    the   gentleman 
[Mr.  Lesinski]  ;  the  gen- 
frt)m  Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Mil- 
gentleman  from  New  Mexi- 
l^oNTOYA].  and  the  gentleman 
[Mr.   PiNNEGANl.     These 
labored  with  the  rest  of  us  in 
on  Appropriations,  some 
many  years,  some  for  a  few 
lave  nothing  but  the  highest 
hem.  Five  of  them  are  Demo- 
ire  Republicans.  We  have  our 
or  disagreements  in  commit- 
the  floor  but  we  try  to  dis- 
The  country  can  ill  af- 
these  fine  Americans  leave 
of  Representatives  and  the 
on  Appropriations.     I  wish 
good  luck,   good  health   and 


agre  ;ably. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


Mr.  Chairmtm,  I  would 
our  colleagues  that  today 
l[ni)ortant  and  memorable  day. 
that  our  distingruished,  con- 
beloved  chairman  of  the  Com- 
Appropriations   is   64   years 
afternoon  at  about  2 :  30. 

,  I  know  each  and  every- 
me  in  wishing  for  him  many, 
of  good  health  and  happiness 
life. 

itand  he  has  a  lot  of  longevity 

y  on  both  sides,  and  unless 

( iver  by  one  of  those  west  Texas 

I  am  sure  he  will  live  to  be 


Chairman, 


yeais 


aiill: 


10  7 
Chi  airman 


I,  I  want  to  congratulate 

of  the  great  19th  District  of 

for  their  good  Judgment  in 


sending  our  beloved  chairman  and  col- 
league here  some  30  years  ago.  I  am 
siu*e  they  will  keep  him  here  at  least  an- 
other 35  years. 

Good  luck.  George,  and  the  best  of 
health  and  everything  to  you. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Surely,  I  yield  to  my 
beloved  friend  the  gentlemtin  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
saying  some  good  words  about  our  good 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
George  Mahon. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas],  has  served 
on  the  committee  with  Mr.  Mahon  many, 
many  years.  I  also  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  George 
for  the  past  22  years.  I  know  I  speak 
for  every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  for  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
when  I  say  that  George  Mahon  Is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  order.  He  is  fair, 
he  is  able,  he  is  a  good  chairman. 

George.  I  wish  you  many,  many  more 
years  of  happy  life  with  your  wonderful 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  too  wish  to  join  in  the 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  which 
have  been  expressed  to  our  congenial 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
George  Mahon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  happy  co- 
incidence that  we  bring  this,  we  hope  the 
last  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  the  people's 
money  for  the  national  purpose. 

I  might  remind  the  Members  that  this 
is  another  of  our  last  hurdles  between  us 
and  adjournment  sine  die  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  can  get  back  to  the  hust- 
ings before  my  birthday  comes  on  Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not let  this  opportunity  go  by  without 
wishing  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
George  Mahon,  a  happy  birthday  and 
many  happy  returns,  and  many  more  of 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  powerful  in 
the  country.  It  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
able  men  ever  to  occupy  that  position. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friends  for  these  very  generous 
references. 

Someone  was  remarking  the  other  day 
that  the  position  of  the  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  carried  with  it  consider- 
able longevity.  I  had  to  point  out  that 
one  had  to  achieve  considerable  longevity 
before  he  got  to  be  chairman.    So,  this 


is  somewhat  understandable.  No  one  in 
his  early  years  here  would  occupy  ths 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  give  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  the  late  distinguished  and  be- 
loved gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr 
Clarence  Cannon,  former  chairman  oi 
the  committee,  for  the  fact  that  we  seem 
to  have  done  a  good  job  this  year.  indi. 
cations  are  that  budget  expenditures  wHl 
be  less  this  year  than  last  year  and  that 
we  may  appropriate  less  money  this  year 
than  we  appropriated  the  prior  year— or 
if  that  is  too  optimistic,  then  1  think  it 
safe  to  say  we  shall  certainly  hold  the 
total  pretty  close  to  last  year. 

This  does  not  mean  we  have  achieved 
perfection,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
Congress  has  done  a  reasonably  good  Job 
in  these  important  matters  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

SiSK]. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  calling  hia 
attention  to  page  14  imder  chapter  9, 
claims  and  judgments.  I  am  interested 
in  the  $32,284,904  mentioned  in  this 
item. 

I  would  like  to  And  out  how  much  of 
that,  if  any,  is  for  the  settlement  of  In- 
dian claims  in  California? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  sum  involved  is 
$29.1  million  for  Indians  in  California. 
The  budget  estimate  I  think  my  friend 
from  California  is  familiar  with  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  some  time  ago. 
This  is  the  estimate  and  the  estimate 
grows  out  of  a  decision  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  which  is  authorized 
to  make  a  judgment  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  answer  of 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
one  further  question.  As  I  would  under- 
.stand  a  proviso  further  down  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  Congress  makes 
this  appropriation  and  makes  the 
money  available  to  pay  this  claim  would 
in  no  wise  jeopardize  any  appellate  rights 
which  the  Indians  might  otherwise  have? 
Would  that  be  a  fair  interpretation  of 
that  language? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  that  respect.  The  mak- 
ing of  this  money  available  would  not 
preclude  any  decision  by  an  appellate 
court  with  respect  to  actual  disposition 
of  the  funds. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer  very  much.  There  have 
arisen  some  questions  regarding  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  California 
Indians,  and  I  wanted  to  make  the  mat- 
ter clear  for  the  record.  I  do  not  know 
what  appellate  rights  they  may  have: 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Congress  la 
making  this  appropriation  would  not 
jeopardize  any  such  rights  as  might 
otherwise  exist? 

Mr,  MAHON.  They  would  not  be 
jeopardized  or  impaired  as  a  result  (rf 
this  proposed  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan], 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  this  subject.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  handled  this 
item  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
,  r.^.  m  rne  £suuu.cxxxc...«x  »».-  on  Agriculture,  I  will  yield  to  him  to  re- 
^^a  Sil  to  expand'tTef^star^P  spond  to  the  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
P^'P'lrn  more  nearly  into  a  nationwide  tlewoman  from  Missouri 
program  ^^^^jf^^^fag  mm  on  provided  in  Mr,  WHITTEN.  As  the  gentlewoman 
P'^^^-oHrtPd  to  thr$35  miSion  of  sec-  knows,  there  are  some  Members  of  Con- 
!!^ ^'at money  mcmd^^U^  gress.  particularly  on  the  other  side  of 

"°"rirlXn  biU  for  the  Department  of    the  Capitol,  who  would  prefer  direct  ap- 
f  ^^iture  wmch  ^ame  law  on  Sep-     propriation  for  this  purpose  to  the  use  of 


Urn  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
rTffrateful  to  the  conmiittee  and  to 
jS^Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
S^riations  and  also  to  the  gentleman 
SS  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten!  for  pro- 
^mir  funds   in  the  supplemental  ap- 


fSber  2  will  enable  the  Department  of 
i^culture  to  add  60  additional  counties 
of  areas  to  the  40  counties  and  3  cities 
now  participating  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
eram  with  pilot  projects. 

According  to  the  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
about  600,000  additional  needy  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  change  over  from  the 
direct  distribution  system  to  the  food 
stamp  plan,  and  thus  enjoy  a  much  bet- 
ter diet  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  increased  cost  to  the  Government  of 
assisting  these  people  through  the  food 
stamp  plan  will  be  offset  by  the  savings 
to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  closing 
down  an  equivalent  number  of  direct 
distribution  programs. 

The  $35  million  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  $25  million  in  the 
supplemental,  providing  a  total  of  $60 
million  for  this  fiscal  year,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  operate  in  this  fiscal  year  at 
the  maximum  level  permissible  under  the 
new  food  stamp  law.    The  authorization 
for  expenditures  was  $75  miUion  for  the 
current  year,  but  nearly  3  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  have  already  expired.     Hence, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are  appro- 
priating the  equivalent  of  the  full  au- 
thorization and,  with  this  money,  will  be 
able  to  gear  up  the  program  so  that  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  we  can  achieve 
the  $100  million  a  year  level  of  opera- 
tions called  for  in  Public  Law  88-525. 
Under  that  law,  the  authorization  for  the 
third  fiscal  year  is  $200  million,  so  as  a 
result  of  the  actions  we  are  taking  today 
on  the  appropriation  bill,  we  are  on  the 
way  toward  putting  into  operation  the 
full  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  law  as 
authorized  by  Congress.    So  it  is  a  happy 
moment  for  me. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
make  absolutely  sure  that  there  is  no 
hitch  in  this  matter,  I  want  to  ask  the 
chairman  or  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  several  ques- 
tions. 

First,  I  would  like  to  know  what  hap- 
pens if  the  Senate,  once  again,  as  it  did 
on  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  knocks 
out  the  $10  million  of  section  32  money 
now  included  in  this  biU?  If  they  re- 
place that  section  32  money  with  direct 
appropriations,  would  that  be  agreeable 
to  the  conferees? 

Suppose  they  knock  out  the  section  32 
money  entirely.  Can  we  be  assured  that 
the  House  will  insist  on  the  full  amount, 
in  one  way  or  another,  so  that  we  will 
have  for  the  fiscal  year  the  full  $60  mil- 
lion necessary  in  order  to  operate  at  the 
$75  million  a  year  level  authorized  in 
Public  Law  88-525? 


section  32  funds.  The  budget  came  be- 
fore us  recommending  $15  million  in 
appropriated  funds  and  $45  million  from 
section  32.  Shice  $35  million  had  been 
provided  from  section  32  in  the  regular 
bill  for  1965,  we  provided  only  $10  mil- 
lion of  section  32  funds  in  this  bill,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $60  million  available  from 
the  two  sources  as  proposed  in  the 
budget  request. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  feels  that,  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
authorizing  this  program  on  a  regular 
basis,  a  total  of  $60  million  is  reasonable 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  funds.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  to  be  disturbed  about  in  this 
connection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, just  so  that  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  proper  amount  will  stay  in  the  bill 
for  the  operation  of  the  program  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
part  in  this  particular  bill  stems  from  my 
membership  on  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee.  In  that  regard  we  have 
provided  funds  for  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  particularly 
the  urban  mass  transportation  grants 
and  loans.  In  addition  to  that  there  are 
small  items  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  and  others. 

This  probably  will  be  the  last  time  that 
I  shall  be  privileged  to  appear  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  in  behalf  of  or  in  connection  with 
appropriation  bills.  Having  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  some  14  years,  I  want  to  take  this 
moment  to  join  with  the  other  colleagues 
that  have  expressed  themselves  in  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  chairman,  who  is 
celebrating  his  birthday  today. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  a 
real  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  him 
and  tmder  him.  Over  these  several 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  un- 
der his  chairmanship.  As  others  have 
indicated,  he  is  not  only  a  great  legisla- 
tor, a  great  Congressman,  a  good  leader, 
he  is  able,  he  is  fair,  and  he  is  a  great 
American.  I  count  him  as  one  of  my 
very,  very  best  friends. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  referred  to  the  fact  that  Chair- 
man Mahon  is  64  years  young  today,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  moment  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  a  full  head  of  black  hair, 
and  not  a  gray  one  in  it,  if  that  is  any 
Indication  of  his  fruitful  life  and  his 
stamina.  I  predict  and  hope  for  him 
many,  many  more  years  of  contribution 


to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as 'good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wm- 

NALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  either  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  or 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Thobjas]  with  respect  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  We  just 
passed  a  housing  bIH  by  one  of  the 
largest  votes  that  I  can  recall  in  the  time 
that  I  have  spent  in  the  Congress.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  time  he  signed  that  bill  that 
one  of  the  few  new  programs  was  the 
$50  million  rehabilitation  loan  program 
that  was  addresed  to  helping  the  low 
income  people  and  the  small  business- 
man and  the  tenants  and  property  own- 
ers who  were  being  bulldozed  out  of  the 
urban  renewal  areas.  Is  there  anything 
in  this  bill  for  this  program  and  did  the 
administration  request  any  funds  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  is  no  budget  estimate  for  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  is  no  request 
from  the  administration? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is  a  very  popular 
program  and  I  am  sure  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Oster- 
tag]  will  advise  you  that  when  we  get  a 
budget  estimate,  we  will  go  into  it  very 
carefully.  You  have  two  or  three  of 
these  rehabilitation  programs  and  we 
think  they  are  all  starting  off  pretty  well. 
We  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  his  committee  for 
the  program.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  om  subcommittee 
to  scuttle  it. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  May  I  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  responding  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  say 
that  our  subcommittee  has  received  no 
formal  budget  request  for  these  fvmds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  s^eld  15  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr, 

HORAN], 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairraan,  there  is 
a  small  item  in  this  bill  which  some  of 
us  who  have  followed  the  fortunes  or 
misfortunes  of  agriculture  through  the 
years  beheve  has  a  potential  for  real 
good.  I  refer  to  the  first  activating 
funds  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Marketing.  As  you  know, 
the  commission  has  been  appointed. 
They  have  met  once  largely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  resignation  of  our  former 
colleague.  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  who 
served  in  this  body  with  distinction  and 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e  at  one  time.  Judge  Jones 
retired  from  the  commission  as  Its  first 
chairman  for  personal  reasons.  So  far 
a  replacement  for  Judge  Jones  has  not 
been  armounced  by  the  White  House. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
very  close  to  the  subcommittee  on  agri- 
cultural appropriations.  Through  the 
years,  I  will  say  to  you,  we  have  appro- 
priated funds  rather  vmhappily  In  many 
Instances.  But  It  was  the  law— the  pro- 
grams were  there — and  we  co\ild  see  the 
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faults  too  I  eadlly  as  the  department  and 
the  related  agency  heads  came  before  us 
and  report  id. 

Out  subc  ommlttee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  Mississippi  Mr.  Jamu  L. 
WHXTTEif,  )ecame  so  aroused  about  this 
aome  10  ysars  ago  seeing  that  surplxis 
stocks  weie  building  up  in  bins  and 
warehoxise  i  all  over  the  Nation  and  that 
we  were  n>t  moving  the  surplus  stoclcs 
into  the  ch  umels  of  trade  either  here  or 
abroad  as  \  e  should  have  moved  them. 

We  set  t  p  a  sales  agency  in  the  Com- 
modity Ciedit  Corporation.  That  has 
done  some  good. 

As  I  revj  bw  this  $700,000  request,  nat- 
urally, as  a  member  of  this  subccHnmittee 
for  nearly  20  years.  I  have  higher  hopes 
for  it  than  might  appear  on  the  surface. 

Time  wt  s  when  a  person  could  actu- 
ally live  of  the  land  in  America;  that  is. 
If  he  wanted  to  spin  his  own  wool  into 
cloth,  for  '  hwnespuns" ;  if  he  wanted  to 
make  his  o  i^n  candles  and  to  dry  his  own 
venison  or  to  grist  his  own  wheat,  and 
perhaps  sc  >rch  some  of  it  to  make  some 
"ersatz"  co  Tee.  But  times  have  changed. 
We  all  knc  w  that  40  acres  and  a  mule  no 
longer  wU  guarantee  anyone  success  In 
farming. 

Today  i:  the  age  of  specialization  in 
money  cro  >s.  There  is  technology  and 
efficiency  i  nd  all  of  that  in  the  field  of 
money  cro  »,  which  has  led  to  our  sur- 
pluses. 

I  recall  hat  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  Jamie  Whitten, 
said  the  vay  to  become  a  successful 
farmer  was  to  have  an  oil  well  on  the 
back  40,  oi  perhaps  to  supplement  farm- 
ing income  by  getting  elected  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  >ast  we  have  tried  to  secure 
the  f  armei  's  Income  in  many  ways.  Have 
we  succeeled?  If  not,  how  have  we 
failed?  It  is  time  now  for  a  searching 
and  serioDB  review  of  all  our  efforts. 

I  bclievd  the  one  thing  which  needs 
some  real  tcrutiny,  some  real  ventilation, 
and  one  i^hich  has  never  been  truly 
challengec .  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration 1  self.  This  is  where  we  tie  up 
the  surplLses.  We  are  fearful  about 
putting  th  sm  back  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  vi  e  have  our  troubles  about  giv- 
ing them  away  abroad  imder  food  for 
peace. 

You  kn}w,  this  all  grew  out  of  the 
Ideas  of  a  couple  of  Republicans  in  1930. 
when  Chi  rles  McNary,  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Haugen.  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  lowr,  came  up  with  the  idea  that 
we  should  set  up  a  corporation  to  buy  up 
and  retire  surplus  commodities  from  the 
domestic  narket  until  the  price  on  the 
domestic  ;  nai^et  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
world  prlc  e. 

That  wiks  all  well  and  good,  but  once 
these  com  cnodlties  were  bought  up,  what 
could  be  (  one  with  them  when  the  price 
rose  domt  istically?  That  has  been  our 
problem  down  through  the  years.  To 
sell  them,  domestically,  would  again  de- 
press the  price  and  thus  cancel  out  the 
very  purp  «e  for  which  they  were  bought 
up  in  the  Irstcase. 

In  the  middle  1930's  the  McNary- 
Haugen  ilea  became  part  of  our  farm 
program  i  ind  resiilted  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Co  -poration. 


The  question  now  concerns  the  Mar- 
keting Commission,  which  can  be  either 
the  most  resounding  flop  or  one  of  the 
best  measures  ever  passed,  depending 
upon  the  intelligence  and  activities  of 
the  members  of  that  Commission,  and 
assuming  the  White  House  will  get 
around  to  appointing  a  chairman  who 
will  function  and  that  the  Commission 
will  do  some  work. 

We  want  to  know,  does  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — and  we  have  had 
experience  with  it — aid  or  hinder  the  free 
movement  of  agricultural  commerce  in 
a  free  market.  We  have  found  that 
placing  our  surpluses  in  bins  is  no 
answer.  Actually  this  bill  contains,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Whitten,  has  already  Indicated,  some  $60 
million  of  money  appropriated  and  in 
kind  for  the  food  stamp  plan.  Well,  I 
did  not  vote  for  the  food  stamp  plan,  but 
I  will  say  this  about  it:  the  food  stamp 
plan  has  one  virtue  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  does  not  have,  that 
is,  it  does  not  or  largely  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  free  movement  of  agri- 
cultiiral  commodities,  namely,  food,  in 
the  marketplace.  Keep  that  in  mind. 
That  is  something  else  for  this  market- 
ing commission  to  weigh  and  pass  judg- 
ment on. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  want  to  say  this: 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for 
many,  many  years  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  noted  his  statement  with 
regard  to  the  food  stamp  plan  and  its 
goal,  and  I  want  to  say  that  through 
the  years  he  has  always  looked  at  these 
various  programs  objectively.  We  have 
had  his  full  cooperation  and  we  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  regard 
to  this  matter. 

May  I  say  also  for  the  Record  that 
earlier  I  had  some  serious  misgivings 
about  this  food  stamp  plan,  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  worthwhile  program  or  not.  I 
have  come  around  to  believing — where 
these  commodities  go  through  normal 
channels  and  the  recipient  pays  in  some- 
thing for  the  food  stamps  in  line  with 
what  he  can  afford — perhaps  it  offers  a 
great  improvement  for  the  future.  Lake 
the  gentleman,  I  earlier  had  different 
feelings  about  it. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
as  we  near  the  end  of  this  session  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  enabling  8  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  the  other  92  per- 
cent, which  in  the  final  analysis  frees  so 
many  people  to  give  us  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  which  we  have.  The  gen- 
tleman deserves  that  statement,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  make  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HORAN.  If  I  might  observe  this, 
I  think  the  food  stamp  plan  faces  its 
greatest  danger  in  corruption  at  the  local 
level.  I  hope  the  administration  of  it 
at  the  local  level  will  be  handled  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  everybody  there. 
Our  observations  of  the  operation  of 
this  plan  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  lead  to  the 
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inevitable  conclusion  that  where  th» 
local  hometown  people  see  some  vlpto. 
and  they  all  put  their  shoulders  behtoS 
the  wheel  and  their  hearts  into  the  wa^ 
it  has  functioned  fairly  well 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  »iii 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  connection  with 
the  food  stamp  program,  I  see  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  4  that  the  full 
budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  li 
placed  at  $60  million.  Can  anyone  ten 
me  if  that  includes  the  cost  of  continuing 
the  pilot  food  stamp  program? 

Mr.  HORAN.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  a  total  figure 
then?  ^^• 

Mr.  HORAN.  This  program  will  be  In 
addition  to  the  pilot  operations  that  are 
still  functioning. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  $60  million  Is 
the  total  figure  for  both  the  pilot  and 
the  national  food  stamp  program  for  the 
year? 

Mr.  HORAN.  When  we  had  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  before  our 
subcommittee  I  went  into  that  at  length. 
It  was  apparent  to  me  that  $60  million 
was  a  pretty  low  estimate  for  the  ones 
who  had  applied  for  this  service  and  for 
the  growth  that  might  be  expected  on 
this  service  within  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  whether 
the  committee  in  establishing  the  level 
of  $700,000  took  into  account  the  fact 
that  some  $450,000  is  being  provided  the 
same  fiscal  year  to  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  into  the 
cost  of  food  from  the  producers  to  the 
consiuners?  Was  this  taken  into  account 
in  order  to  unify  the  activities  of  these 
two  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  make  possible  economies? 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  have  my  chairman's  attention 
here.  When  we  had  this  item  before  our 
committee  it  was  testified  to  and  jus- 
tified entirely  by  men  from  the  Budget 
and  they  freely  admitted  that  it  was  a 
guesstimate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry,  would  the  gentleman  repeat  the 
question?       • 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  was  whether  or  not  in  estab- 
lishing the  $700,000  figure  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing, 
the  committee  did  take  into  account  that 
some  $450,000  is  being  provided  to  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  a  very  similar 
type  of  study  which  has  been  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Was  there  an  effort  to 
unify  the  two  and  bring  them  together 
for  purposes  of  economy? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  no  way  for  the  Commission, 
which  is  independent  of  the  Department, 
to  direct  the  Department  In  its  efforts. 
I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
work  which  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
which  has  been  going  on  In  the  Depart- 
ment for  years  and  which  has  had  the 


^  of  the  gentleman  from  Washlng- 

««?5r  S^]  and  myself,  has  pro- 
!?lirta^flr^  results.  If  the  gentle- 
*!S^romDtoois  will  look  at  the  hear- 
■*°  S?tacluded  a  full  record  of  the  work 
'"^'/JL  iS^n  done  by  the  Department, 
JjStS^eofmakingitavaUableto 

^^fJId'^trSs  concerr^  the  new 
7=dr.n  We  cut  the  budget  esti- 
^T°^m  $1  ^on  to  $700,000.  We 
"l***nJ^5id«l  Sat  this  money  would 
f^Ke  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
•^.r  thaS  aUow  it  to  be  carried  over. 
I?^h*t  w^  feel  we  did  take  both  pro- 
^iTtato  coSideration.  but  we  did  not 
^v^ree  that  these  were  the  same 
SS  1?S  work  in  the  Department  is 
Kfy  important  and  can  be  made  read- 
SfavaUable  to  the  Commission. 

Mr  FINDLEY.    I  assume  from  that, 
thai"  that  the  two  programs  will  run 

^wh^SrEN.  That  Is  anticipated. 
SS'  HORAN.  Yes,  but  I  hope  these 
.■rindes  will  be  prompted  to  look  to  each 
SeroncTto  awhile.  That  is  something 
Jf  ha?e  to  insist  on  and  I  intend  to  Insist 
on  it. 
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of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  who  represents  the 
Federated  Indians  of  California. 

His  letter,  in  part,  reads  as  follows: 
One  thing  more  the  Indians  of  California 
are  afraid  of— I  refer  to  the  educated  In- 
diana of  good  character,  and  that  Is  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  rush  through  the 
present  Congress  the  passage  of  an  appro- 
prlaUon  Ui  payment  of  this  Judgment  before 
they  can  be  heard  by  the  Congress  on  this 
matter.  I,  also,  would  like  to  be  heard  on 
this  matter. 

A  nimor  has  jvist  come  from  Washington 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  attach  to 
the  antlpoverty  bill  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  an  Item  of  appropriation  of  $29,- 
100.000  settling  this  California  Indian  claim. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  look  Into  this 
matter,  or  have  a  member  of  your  staff  do 
BO.  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient?  We  would 
like  to  file  a  protest  against  such  action  If 
It  has  been  taken  urging  the  committee 
handling  the  above-named  bUl  not  to  In- 
clude It  In  the  said  bill. 


Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  think  there  is  a  possibUity 
SS  to  throw  some  light  on  the  faulty 
St  we  have  in  our  farm  programs  and 
perhaps  some  light  on  a  happy  solution 
to  them    Your  farm  leaders  are  the  first 
to  admit  that  they  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer and  very  few  people  do.    Here  is 
rchaJce.    AS  I  said  before,  the  White 
House  is  going  to  have  to  get  busy  and 
appoint  somebody  as  Chairman  of  this 
Commission  before  it  can  function.    It 
so  happens  that  we  have  had  a  lot  or 
experience  on  this  subcommittee,  both 
the  gentleman    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 
WHTTTEN],  and  I.  and  have  collaborated 
In  recommending  Fred  Marshall,  a  for- 
mer colleague  of  ours  from  Minnesota, 
who  served  on  our  subcommittee  well 
and  capably.    He  is  on  that  Commission 
now,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  they 
can  make  him  Chairman  tomorrow  and 
I  shall  be  very  happy  about  it.    I  want 
to  know  what  can  be  done  or  even  what 
can  be  suggested  in  the  direction  of  do- 
ing Justice  to  our  able  American  farm- 
ers-and  thank  Ctod  we  have  them— to 
make  more  secure  their  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic sun  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  any  further  request  for  time 
on  this  side,  and  unless  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostertaq]  has  fur- 
ther requests  "lor  time,  I  will  ask  that  the 
Clerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bald- 
win]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question,  if  I  may, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  the  gentleman 
answered  a  question  directed  to  him  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK]  relative  to  the  Indian  claims  set- 
tlement for  the  California  Indians.  I 
have  received  an  airmail  letter  today 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  Fred  Baker 


I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  it  is  my  understanding 
the  Federated  Indians  of  California  and 
certain  other  Indian  groups  feel  that 
this  has  been  handled  in  an  improper  way 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  aijd 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  They 
feel  that  the  election  was  not  fairly  con- 
ducted, that  the  type  ballots  sent  out 
were  not  properly  constructed  and  they 
feel  this  settlement  is  highly  inadequate 
and  will  be  most  unfah:  to  the  Indians 
of  California.  Above  all.  they  wanted 
to  be  heard  before  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional conunittee  before  any  appro- 
priation action  was  taken. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  gave  any  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
dissension  among  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia as  to  whether  this  was  a  fair 
settlement  before  the  committee  took 
action  to  include  this  sum  in  this  biU? 
Mr  MAHON.    If  the  gentleman  from 
California  wUl  permit,  I  shall  ask  the 
gentleman  from   Ohio    [Mr    KirwanI 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  deaUng 
with  this  subject  matter,  to  comnaent  in 
response  to  the  genUeman's  question. 

Mr  KIR  WAN.  Attorneys  represent- 
ing the  Indians  and  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  approved  what 
is  included  here  today  in  the  bUl.  Also, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  approved 
it  The  Indian  Claims  Comnussion  held 
extensive  hearings  and  most  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  State  of  California  approved 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  longer  we  delay  this  payment 
of  $29,100,000,  it  means  the  loss  of  pay- 
ment of  interest  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
164.000  a  year  to  the  Indians.  This  ap- 
propriation, of  course,  cannot  oe  ad- 
vanced to  the  Indians  until  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  Congress  pass  a  bUl 
authorizing  how  the  funds  are  to  be 

All  this  does  is  put  the  money  in  trust 
for  the  Indians.  If  they  want  to  appeal, 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  them  from  ap- 
pealing the  matter  further. 

Mr  BALDWIN.  One  further  ques- 
tion. '  Although  this  money  is  appropri- 
ated in  this  bUl,  it  cannot  be  spent  until 
an  authorizing  bill  is  passed  and  such 
authorizing  bill  would  come  out  of  the 


House  Interior  Committee  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  an  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Until  the  manner  In 
which  the  money  may  be  spent  is  au- 
thorized, the  money  will  be  held  in  trust 
in  the  Treasury  and  draw  interest  at 
4  percent.  This  represents  the  sum  of 
$1,164,000  annually. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  an 
agency  which  has  been  established  by  the 
Congress,  entered  its  final  order  and 
judgment  on  July  20,  1964,  approving 
the  settlement  agreed  to  by  the  attorneys 
on  both  sides,  both  for  the  Indians  and 
for  the  Government.  Under  the  law, 
this  has  the  effect  of  a  final  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  we  provide  the  funds  as 
requested  in  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
the  astounding  amount  of  money  con- 
tained in  this  supplemental  bill  deaUng 
with  civfi  rights. 

Let  us  start  with  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  ,    . 

Do  I  understand  that  this  Commission 
was  established  hi  1957? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  subcommittee 
working  more  particularly  with  this  was 
chairmaned  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rooney]  and  he  will  comment 
on  the  gentleman's  question.  I  wUl  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

I  will  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  Congress  has  passed  cer- 
tain legislation  relating  to  civil  rights 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  law  which  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  I  realize  the  legislation  is 
controversial,  but  this  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  m  a 
nonpartisan  way. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  controversial  or  noncontroversial. 
What  I  am  asking  is.  Was  not  this  CivU 
Rights  Commission  established  back  in 
1957  and  did  it  not  have  a  regular  budget, 
and  if  it  did  have  a  regular  budget  what 
are  we  doing  putting  another  $295,000  In 
its  coUective  lap?  I  want  some  explana- 
tion as  to  why  that  is  necessary? 

Mr  MAHON.    I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  conunent  on  this  ex- 
panded program  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  passage  of  the  civU  rights 
legislation.   It  is  true  we  have  had  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  quite  some  time. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.    The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  years;  but  under  the  Ci^Jl  RJglits 
Act  of  1964  they  are  given  adtUtlonal 
duties  to  perform  which  requh-e  25  addi- 
tional employees,  and  the  amount  car- 
ried in  this  bill  covers  them. 

Mr  GROSS.  Was  not  an  Equal  Rights 
Commission  established  in  tiie  1964  act, 
the  act  that  was  previously  passed  this 

vear? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  is 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportvmity  Com- 
mission being  set  up,  and  for  which  funds 
are  carried  In  this  blU  as  the  result  of 
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the  enactqient  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  GIKbSS.  And  there  is  an  appro- 
priation ir  this  bill  of  some  $2.5  million 
for  that  piirpose? 

Mr.  ROi>NEY  of  New  York.    That  is 


correct. 

Mr.  GR«)SS. 
say  to  the  ( 


Marshal  tistified  that  they  received  no 


complaint: 
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In  your  hearings,  I  will 
entleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 


from  the  civil  rights  people 


and  appar  sntly  got  no  help  of  any  kind 
from  the  ^vil  Rights  Commission.  Is 
that  not  what  your  hearing  record 
shows?  If  so,  what  does  this  Civil  Rights 
Ccanmissicn  do  except  employ  a  lot  of 
people  to  ( raw  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  tax  )ayers? 

Mr.'  RO  DNEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  kindly  read  pages  8 
through  1  .  of  the  printed  hearings  be- 
fore the  I  oiise  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  thii  bill  he  will  find  the  pertinent 
details  wi  h  regard  to  the  Commission 
on  Civil  F  ights  so  far  as  the  1964  Civil 


is  concerned. 


Mr.  GR  DSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
old  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  which 
you  are  g  ving  another  $295,000,  appar- 
ently a  total  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
$1,280,000  That  is  a  lot  of  money  to  dish 
out  to  a  C  jmmlssion  that  shows  little  or 
no  record  Df  accomplishment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
$295,000  e  cpenditure  is  occasioned  as  the 
result  of  additional  duties  required  on 
the  part  )f  the  Commission  which  are 
set  forth  iit  pages  8  to  11  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

Mr.  GR  DSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
additional  duties  are,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  according  to  the  testimony  in 
your  hea  ings,  pages  44  and  45,  the 
Commissi  m  has  not  done  much  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  is  referring  to  pages  of  the 
printed  hsarings  which  pertain  to  the 
requested  appropriation  for  the  Civil 
Rights  D  vision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  CI  [AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemaiL  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  05TERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  i  entleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AS!  IBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentle  man  yield? 

Mr.  GR  3SS.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohi(  k 

Mr.  A!5HBROOK.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  brought  this 
out,  and  i  thank  him  for  so  doing.  It  is 
a  rather  significant  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Hduse  of  Representatives,  and  I 
cannot  h«  Ip  but  wonder  about  the  voices 
we  heard  last  February. 

They  ai  e  all  strangely  silent.  It  makes 
me  wond<  r  if  maybe  some  of  our  friends 
and  collei  gues  from  the  South  have  been 
so  used  tc  Federal  expenditure  they  wel- 
come the  $13  million  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  C  ovemment,  in  this  bill  alone, 
to  suppoit  the  civil  rights  law— to  in- 
crease tie  PederEd  Government's  ca- 
pacity to  enforce  it.  Maybe  some  of  our 
friends  are  so  glad  to  receive  Federal 
expenditvre  now  they  welcome  $13  mil- 
lion of  es  jenditure  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause the  7  are  so  far  silent. 

Mr.  RC  ONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  to  ^  rhom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


refers  as  being  silent.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  now  the 
law.  It  must  be  implemented  with  funds. 
There  is  nothing  startling  about  this. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that  in 
the  regular  hearings  on  the  State,  Jus- 
tice Department  appropriations  bill, 
which  also  contains  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission money,  there  was  a  statement 
that  if  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  they 
would  be  here  for  more  money  as  the 
result  of  the  additional  duties  with  which 
they  became  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, according  to  your  hearings,  is 
supposed  to  investigate  fraudulent  vot- 
ing not  only  with  respect  to  race,  creed, 
color,  and  so  forth,  but  fraudulent  vot- 
ing, period.  It  is  not  of  record  that  this 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1957.  went  into 
Chicago  or  any  place  else  where,  in  1960, 
there  was  unquestioned  fraudulent  vot- 
ing, and  other  vote  manipulation.  I  say 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  Commission  much  less 
an  additional  appropriation. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  properly 
count  the  votes  that  have  been  fairly 
cast  as  it  is  to  see  that  those  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  But  the  record  is  clear  that  this 
Commission  is  not  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  citizen  to  have  his 
vote  fairly  and  honestly  counted. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld). 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  concerning  the  legislative 
appropriations.  I  notice  that  in  the  re- 
port the  statement  is  made  that  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  includes 
$92,000  to  be  added  to  the  regular  $90.- 
000  in  the  regular  bill  for  deficits  in  the 
operation  of  the  House  restaurants. 
There  is  comment  made  in  the  report 
that  some  part  of  the  deficit  will  be  off- 
set by  selective  price  increases.  In  the 
hearings  it  is  clear  that  in  1963  there 
was  a  $98,000  deficit,  and  for  1964  you 
are  estimating  a  $111,000  deficit,  and 
in  1965  a  deficit  of  from  $226,000  to 
$256,000.  Thus,  deficits  in  1963.  1964. 
and  1965  will  go  from  $98,000  to  $111,000. 
to  $226,000  in  the  operation  of  the  res- 
taurants. It  seems  to  me  that  this  pro- 
gressive increase  is  rather  excessive. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  hope  the  next  price 
list  starting  in  January  will  effect  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
now  expected  deficit. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  It  appears  to  me 
from  the  hearings  that  the  price  in- 
creases will  not  reduce  the  deficit  at  all. 
There  are  cost  increases  because  of  sal- 
ary increases.  The  price  increases  are 
not  being  put  into  effect  until  January 
1965,  whereas  the  salaries  went  into  ef- 
fect earlier.  It  seems  to  me  if  a  restau- 
rant in  private  enterprise  is  going  to  in- 
crease salaries  it  increases  prices  at  the 
same  time  so  it  does  not  have  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  supervision  over  the  dining 
facilities  is  not  with  the  subcommittee. 
A  survey  is  being  made  and  is  just  being 
completed,  and  the  new  price  structure 
has  been  worked  out  and  will  become 


effective  in  the  next  session  The  ui 
ticipated  deficit  is  what  we  think  Si 
maximum  will  be.  but  we  hope  that  d!w 
haps  with  the  volume  and  other  operatl 
ing  efficiencies  that  are  involved  the  Dic 
ture  will  improve,  so  we  thought  the  mUv 
fair  thing  was  to  bring  the  pictureto 
the  House  lil  the  worst  phase  it  will  b- 
so  if  there  is  any  change  it  will  be  for  the 
better.  We  are  going  to  have  to  put  on 
about  45  employees  in  the  restaurant  In 
the  new  Rayburn  Building  when  it  opens 
in  January.  Of  course,  if  that  is  divided 
up  among  the  customers  we  now  have 
that  deficit  will  be  about  what  we  have 
estimated. 

But  if  it  was  also  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness which  we  hope  will  follow,  then  the 
deficit  could  be  a  great  deal  less  because 
we  have  always  made  a  profit  in  all  the 
operations  here  except  the  dining  room 
used  by  the  Members  here  in  the  Capi- 
tol  Building. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  survey. 
I  think  this  is  certainly  something  that 
you  should  be  congratulated  for  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  deficit  down— and 
hopefully  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  are  very  concerned 
about  it  and  we  are  very  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  subject  the  House  to 
criticism.  We  are  doing  everything  we 
know  how  to  try  to  minimize  this  im- 
pact, and  we  hope  sometime  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  that  this  will  level  off 
and  give  us  a  very  improved  picture. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  we  have  painted 
here  the  very  worst  picture  with  i-efer- 
ence  to  this.  We  thought  that  it  would 
be  best  to  put  it  in  the  worst  possible 
light  and  if  the  situation  does  improve 
everybody   will   be   happy. 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  I  hope  this  is  in  the  v.orst  pos- 
sible light  because  I  think  it  puts  the 
Congress  in  the  worst  possible  light,  if 
we  continue  to  run  the  House  restaurant 
on  a  deficit  basis,  as  we  have  in  recent 
years,  and  with  an  increasing  deficit 
every  year  for  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  one  problem 
that  will  be  with  us  always.  The  ex- 
perts we  have  talked  to  have  not  been  too 
hopeful.  That  problem  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  facility  here  in  the  Capitol 
Building  is  restricted  to  the  Members. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  customers  is 
very  restricted.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be 
that  way  so  that  the  Members  can  use 
the  facility.  And  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  restaurant  only  serves  one  meal  a  day 
whereas  employees  have  to  be  here  and 
are  employed  for  the  full  day,  it  makes 
it  most  difficult  to  keep  the  deficit  down 
on  the  House  dining  room.  But  we  are 
able  by  businesslike  methods  to  make 
the  cafeteria  pay  its  way.  They  do 
make  a  profit,  and  that  offsets  to  some 
extent  the  deficit. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  support  to  the  provi- 
sion in  HJR.  12633  which  appropriates 
$4.5  million  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  to  carry  out  its  "crash"  program 
to  alleviate  the  present  coin  shortage. 

With  Increasing  frequency  in  recent 
months,  concern  has  been  expressed  to 
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on  the 

t,«x«v,x  v^.v. so.    I 

would  also  urge  the  conferees  from  this 
House,  should  the  Senate  fund  this  pro- 
gram, to  accept  funding  for  the  new  re- 
habilitation program  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  of  some 


I^f.rand°CeU  *lS^sV  '"C  P^oST.  orlgmated  with  the  ml-    would  aS?.-«f,.*e -■?-,- '™ 

'^^■Iflnf  the  House  Committee  on  nority  on  the  House  Special  Subcommit- 
<»°^  Lt  ooerations,  has  as  one  of  tee  on  Housing,  and  received  bipartisan 
Oovernmem  y^  .^^^^  ^^^  obligation  of  support.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  dur- 
its  «^Jf"J°.iI.e  economy  and  efficiency  ing  House  debate  on  this  measure  Mem- 
evaluating  w  monetary  agencies  bers  cited  this  proposal  as  a  means  to 
with    wnicn    w  answer  many  of  the  problems  raised  by 

^P^'^^inp  1964   when  it  appeared  that  urban  renewal  in  its  present  form.    The     w  ine  [,^?^*='^;;^^"%»^^;"^^Y""^en^^^^ 

^  "^^t  fStils   then  scheduled  for  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  Sen-     $13  million  for  the  implementation  oi 

"^^SfonbT  he  end  of  1966,  would  not  ator  Douglas,  lent  his  support  to  the     the  civil  rights  law  _     . ^_,^,^,,„ 

completion  by  tneen^  subcommittee,  of  funding  of  the  program  by  writing  to        Ever  since  this  leg 

"^^ V'V  «rn  chairman,  held  hearings  into  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

^   „npraUons  surrounding  the  produc-  shortly  after  the  proposal  became  law 

^^  S  distribution  of  coins,  and  the  urging  the  Bui-eau  to  request  funds  for 

**«^ianrv  and  economy  of  the  Treasury  the  program  in  this  supplemental  Appro- 

S  iSnt  and   the   Federal  Reserve  priations  Act.     I  sent  a  sunilar  letter 

Department^  ana^j'^^  shortly  thereafter.    Mr.  Kennit  Gordon, 

Budget  Bureau  Director,  replied  in  the 

negative. 

The  answer  is  now  clear.    One  of  the 


qvstem  in  that  regard. 
^^On  June  29,  the  day  before  the  hear- 
ings were  to  commence,  the  Treasury 
Scly  announced  a  "crash"  program 
Sjch  it  had  adopted,  which  was  designed 
to  Ssure  an  abundance  of  coin  to  meet 
Si  commercial  needs  in  the  future 

The  mint  had  already  taken  substan- 
Hftl  steps  to  expand  production  of  coins, 
Sicluding  the  purchase  of  rolled  nickel 
strip  for  the  making  of  all  5-cent  coins— 
thus  freeing  equipment  for  other  pro- 
duction—and the  inauguration  m  May 
1964  of  a  continuous  7-day,  24-hour  pro- 
duction schedule  at  the  Nation's  two 
mints,  in  Denver  and  Philadelphia. 

Five  new  steps  were  included  in  the 
"crash"  program  designed  to  boost  pro- 
duction rate  from  the  4.3  bilUon  level  of 
fiscal  1964  to  the  9  billion  level  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965.  In  brief,  these  steps 
include  the  purchase  of  bronze  strip  for 
pennies;  the  acquisition  of  new  presses 
and  stamping  machines;  the  suspension 
of  proof  sets;  the  production  of  annealed 
blanks  for  nickels  and  pennies  at  the 
U5  Assay  Office  in  San  Francisco,  and 
obtaining  legislation  to  continue  the  1964 
date  on  new  coins  indefinitely. 

Legislation  to  retain  the  1964  date  has 
been  enacted.  The  economic  steps  which 
the  mint  is  taking  are  designed,  so  the 
testimony  at  our  hearings  disclosed,  to 
produce  enough  coins  so  that  the  short- 
age will  be  broken  and  there  will  be  ade- 
quate supplies  to  meet  all  demands. 

Whether  the  program  will  accomplish 
aU  that  is  claimed  for  it  remains  to  be 
seen  Many  believe  that  it  will,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  it  will.  Because  the 
shortage  must  be  relieved,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  a  major  effort  in  that  direction, 
I  support  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
month  this  House  passed  a  new  housing 
bill  by  the  largest  bipartisan  majority 
in  recent  years.  One  of  its  features,  now 
law.  was  a  bipartisan  supported  rehabili- 
tation loan  program  for  those  unable  to 
afford  or  obtain  commercial  loans.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself  cited  this  new  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  and  pointed  out  that  its  implemen- 
tation would  save  the  small  homeowner 
and  small  businessman  now  faced  with 
being  plowed  under  by  the  bulldozer. 

Today  we  consider  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  H.R.  12633,  in  which 
I  expected  to  see  an  initial  effort  to  fund 
this  new  $50  million  loan  program.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  the  admlnlstra- 


few  legislative  proposals  passed  this  ses- 
sion originating  solely  from  Members  of 
Congress  themselves,  rather  than  from 
the  executive  branch  has  been  neglected. 
No  longer  can  any  one  of  us,  of  either 
party,  be  certain  that  our  own  efforts 
to  act  as  legislators  will  be  honored  by 
that  branch  of  the  Government  which  is 
supposed  to  administer  the  laws  we  pass. 
We  can  sit  back  and  take  it,  and  confirm 
the  suspicions  of  the  American  citizen 
that  Congressmen  are  mere  rubber 
stamps  and  errand  boys,  or  we  can  serve 
notice  that  this  wiU  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
new    rehabilitation    program    had    the 
genuine   support   of   members   of   both 
parties  who  saw  In  it  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  less  well  off  the  same  chance 
as  those  now  occupying  high  rise,  high 
rent  apartments  and  offices  in  urban  re- 
newal projects  throughout  the  country. 
Just  today  I  received  in  the  mail  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Robert  Weaver, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor, from  a  large  number  of  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  in  the  Lincoln 
Park  section  of  Chicago  urging  the  use 
of  the  rehabiUtation  sections  of  the  new 
act.     What  is  Dr.  Weaver,  who  spoke 
glowingly  of  this  new  program  before  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  in  At- 
lantic City  last  month,  going  to  tell  these 
people?     Will  he  say,  "I  am  sorry  but 
Congress  wouldn't  fund  its  own  pro- 
gram?"   He  is  not  likely  to  admit  the 
failures  of  the  administration  in  this  re- 
gard   Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  urban 
renewal  is  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
issue  in  over  700  cities,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  United  States.   What  are 
we  going  to  tell  our  constituents  who 
wonder  why  their  hope  of  retaining  their 
home  or  business  is  no  longer  possible? 

Mr  Chairman,  had  the  administration 
made  this  request,  and  had  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  It,  I  would  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  deleted  re- 
quest. But  the  administration  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
administrator  of  the  laws  Congr^s 
passes,  and  has  failed  to  request  the 
funding  for  the  new  program  suggested 
by  the  legislative  branch.  It  is  my  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  still  has  time  to 


Ever  since  this  legislation  was  initially 
proposed,  I  continuously  objected  to  it 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  imconstitu- 
tional,  unnecessary,  and  unwarranted. 
For  these  reasons,  I  must  in  all  good 
conscience  strenuously  object  to  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House 
will  see  fit  to  refuse  to  furnish  any  as- 
sistance, by  way  of  appropriations  in  the 
implementation  of  the  highly  question- 
able law. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  take  this  time  to 
mention  two  points  in  connection  with 
the  economic  opportunity  program. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  expect  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
make  primary  Use  of  the  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies  in  selecting, 
testing,  counseling,  and  referral  of  youths 
to  the  Job  Corps  program  authorized  by 
title  I-A  of  PubUc  Law  88-452  and  that 
he  not  use  any  of  the  money  authorized 
by  this  bill  to  establish  or  pay  for  any 
duplicate  facilities. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
item  is  abundantly  clear.  Both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  and 
I  questioned  the  Director  very  closely 
and  he  agreed  to  this. 

The  facilities  of  the  local  employment 
service  offices  represent  a  most  valuable 
investment  of  dollars,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience which  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
and  they  can  make  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  this  program. 
For  this  new  function,  which  is  not 
authorized  under  the  basic  Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act  or  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  it  is  expected,  of 
course,  that  the  Director,  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  will  adequately 
finance  the  work  performed  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  point  I  wish 
to  bring  up  is  that  I  think  special  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  physically  and 
mentally    handicapped    people    of    this 
country  in  connection  with  this  appro- 
priation.   It  is  authoritatively  estimated 
that  there  are  between  3  and  4  million 
severely    handicapped    people    in    this 
country  who  could  become  independent 
to  varying  degrees  with  appropriate  re- 
habilitation services.    It  Is  ahnost  need- 
less to  say  that  disabUity  is  a  most  im- 
portant cause  of  poverty.    In  fact,  the 
disabled  are  likely  to  be  the  most  impov- 
erished of  all,  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  their  disabilities  makes  spe- 
cialized services  necessary,  if  they  are  to 
achieve  their  potentiaUties.    It  Is  not  an 
overstatement  to  say  that  everywhere 
poverty  is  found  disability  will  be  found 
tobeafactor. 

A  recognition  of  this  situation  led  the 
Congress  as  far  back  as  1920  to  establish 
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the  State-  ^'ederal  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion progr  m.  The  leglslatfenc  has  been 
expanded  i  number  of  tim^,^ost  sig- 
nificantly 1  a  1943  and  in  1954.  The  most 
rapid  growth  of  this  program  has  come 
during  the  last  10  years,  during  which 
time  the  ni  imber  of  persons  rehabilitated 
annually  h  is  Increased  from  about  55,000 
to  over  120  000.  It  ts  significant  that  over 
80  percent  of  the  persons  making  appli- 
cation for  rocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices have  ]io  Income  at  the  time  appli- 
cation Is  made.  Practically  all  of  the 
remainder  have  Incomes  so  low  that  they 
would  be  c  )nsldered  Impoverished  by  al- 
most any  s  .andard. 

It  is  nati  ral  that  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation i  idministratlon,  which  admin- 
isters the  program  federally,  and  the 
State  reha  >llltation  agencies  have  accu- 
mulated a  rich  store  of  knowledge  and 
skills  in  d«  Edlng  constructively  with  pov- 
erty associated  with  disability.  This  is 
one.  of  the  most  successful  of  all  of  our 
State-Fed(  ral  ventures. 

The  Ser  ate  report  accompanying  the 
Economic  >pportunity  Act  appropriately 
stated  tha  this  legislation  offers  new  op- 
portimltiei  for  the  handicapped.  The 
House  con:  mlttee  seriously  considered  in- 
serting a  ipecial  provision  dealing  with 
the  handii  sapped  but  decided  not  to  do 
so,  since  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  could 
be  considered  by  the  Special  Education 
Subconuni  ;tee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Educati  m  and  Labor,  which  was  about 
to  take  up  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amei  dments  of  1964  in  executive 
session.  :  t  is  disappointing  that  the 
session  Is  drawing  to  a  close  without  a 
bin  havlni  been  reported  on  this  impor- 
tant aspec  b  of  a  general  program  dealing 
with  pove  -ty.  It  is  my  own  feeling  and 
that  of  ou  r  committee  that  the  Director 
of  the  Of  Ice  of  Economic  Opportimity 
should  giv  B  special  attention  to  how  ap- 
propriatio  is  under  this  act  can  be  used 
to  suppoi ;  an  expansion  of  vocational 
rehabllita  ion  services  for  handicapped 
persons,  [n  so  doing,  the  experience  of 
the  Vocat  onal  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration an  i  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
should  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible degn  e. 

Mr.   OSTERTAO.     Mr.   Chairman,  I 
have  no  f  irther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Mi  HON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  C  lerk  read. 
The  CHAIRMAN,   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Cle  rk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  eiacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America   1 1   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
following  ( UIX18  are  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise   ap- 
propriated   to   supply  supplemental   appro- 
priations {  ills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1965")  for  the 
fiscal  year  i  mdlng  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes,  i  tamely : 

CHAPTER   I 

D  tpartment  of  Agriculture 

Agi  Icultural  Research  Service 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For   an   additional    amount   for   "Salaries 

and   eiperscs",  for  "Meat  Inspection",  $1.- 

225.000. 


Mr.WHnTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
and  now  oppose  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, t  le  Civil  Rights  Act  which  I  be- 
lieve to  b ;  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 


Constitution  and  which  I  believe  is  being 
used  to  break  down  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals on  the  one  hand  and  orderly  govern- 
ment on  the  other. 

When  the  civil  rights  was  before  the 
Congress  I  attempted  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  private  property  without 
compensation. 

I  am  preparing  now  a  resolution  to  set 
up  a  Commission  to  determine  just  how 
much  the  Supreme  Court  has  contributed 
to  the  breakdown  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment, by  setting  aside  actions  of  local 
law  enforcement  ofiBcers,  Including  local 
courts  on  technicalities.  A  breakdown 
in  local  law  enforcement  will,  of  course, 
lead  to  demand  for  a  Federal  takeover 
and  the  next  step  is  a  gestapo.  This 
resolution  is  in  addition  to  several  bills 
which  I  have  had  pending  before  Con- 
gress for  months.  I  have  not  yet  given 
up  hope  we  may  get  some  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  a  motion 
to  recommit  wiU  be  made.  I  hope  such 
motion  will  prevail  in  order  that  funds 
for  the  civil  rights  section  may  be  elimi- 
nated.     I 

I  MEAT    INSPECTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  uith  reference  to  the 
questions  directed  to  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  my  sub- 
committee handles,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $1,225,000  for  meat  inspection.  This 
is  approjdmately  10  percent  less  than  the 
budget  request  of  $1,357,000. 

Congress  provided  an  increase  of  $2,- 
941,000  in  the  regular  annual  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  1965,  for  meat  inspec- 
tion. The  amount  in  the  regular  bill, 
plus  the  increase  recommended  in  this 
bill,  will  provide  a  total  increase  for  meat 
inspection  for  fiscal  year  1965  of  $4,166,- 
000  and  a  total  appropriation  of  $32,- 
062,000. 

The  funds  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying bin  will  provide  an  increase  of 
approximately  150  man-years,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  133  additional  man-years  ap- 
proved in  the  regular  1965  bill. 

The  combined  increase  of  283  man- 
years  is  provided  to  meet  the  increasing 
meat  Inspection  workload  due  to  the  con- 
tinued decentralization  of  meatpacking 
operations  throughout  the  country. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  additional  $25  million  recom- 
mended here  by  the  committee  will  result 
in  $60  million  being  available  In  1965  for 
the  orderly  expansion  of  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  The  need  for  supplemental  funds 
was  anticipated  at  the  time  the  regular 
1965  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  being  considered  and 
the  $35  million  provided  in  the  regular 
act  was  intended  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  additional  money  in  this  bill. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  initiated 
late  in  fiscal  year  1961  on  a  pilot  basis, 
with  financing  from  section  32  funds. 
Currently,  43  pilot  programs  are  In  oper- 
ation in  22  States.  Participation  reached 
a  seasonal  peak  of  392,000  persons  in 
March  1964. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  approved 
by  Congress  on  August  11,  1964,  author- 
izes the  program  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  provides  for  a  gradual  expansion  be- 
ginning in  1965  to  reach  additional  needy 


people.    The  funds  in  this  bill  will  n«. 
mit  expansion  to  approximately  6q  nil 
areas  and  about  600,000  additional  S? 
sons  by  next  June  30.  ^^ 

Participation  in  the  program  is  Umit-H 
to  those  households  where  income  is  dS 
termined  to  be  inadequate  to  providrl 
minimum  diet.  State  and  local  weUail 
agencies  establish  standards  of  rj^ 
certify  the  eligibUity  of  applicant  hoSe. 
holds,  and  issue  food  coupons  to  tW 
determined  to  be  eligible.  ^^ 

Participants  must  pay  for  food  couDom 
they  receive  in  amounts  determined  to 
approximate  their  normal  expenditure 
for  food.  The  Federal  Government  su^ 
plements  the  funds  provided  by  each  pw- 
ticipant  in  such  amount  as  may  be  neces^ 
sary  to  provide  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  for  the  family.  It  Is  estimated  that 
on  a  nationwide  basis  participants  ex- 
pend an  average  of  $6  for  each  tio 
coupon. 

These  food  coupons  must  be  redeemed 
by  the  recipient  family  at  approved 
wholesale  and  retail  food  concerns.  Only 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  items  in- 
tended  for  human  consumption  are 
eligible  for  purchase  with  such  coupons. 
Violation  of  this  provision  by  retail  and 
wholesale  stores  subjects  the  violator  to 
penalties  and  removal  from  the  program. 

NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON     FOOD     MAKKXTINO 

Public  Law  8a-354,  approved  July  3, 
1964,  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  to  study  and  appraise  the 
marketing  structure  of  the  food  industry. 
The  Commission  consists  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  five  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  five  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  act  calls 
for  a  report  of  findings  and  conclusions 
by  July  1,1965. 

The  accompanying  bill  Includes  $700,- 
000  to  finance  this  new  activity  for  which 
$1  million  was  requested  in  House  Docu- 
ment 338.  Since,  in  the  words  of  the 
principal  witness  in  support  of  this  item, 
"the  estimates  are  highly  approximate" 
the  committee  feels  that  the  amount 
recommended  Is  all  that  should  be  pro- 
vided at  this  time. 

CROP    INSTTRANCE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whittkic, 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  including  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  a  $250,000  item  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program  to  new  counties  in  fiscal  1965. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  confront  the 
ridiculous  situation  of  having  recently 
authorized  an  expansion  of  the  crop  In- 
surance program  to  150  new  counties  an- 
nually, without  having  provided  one 
dime  to  carry  the  program  to  a  single 
new  county  in  1965. 

The  Congress  recently  approved  over- 
whelmingly an  expansion  of  this  pro- 
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i^^^                                      .,^  ,„  crease  the  number  of  counties  In  this  pro-  ceiving  food  under  a  commodity  dla- 

«  bevond  the  limits  previously  im-  °^**'j  suggested  that  you  initiate  an  effort    trlbution  program  was  greatly  reduced 

P^  hut  the  Budget  Bureau  dia  noi  ^  o^jtain  Budget  Bureau  approval  of  an  item     gj^^  only  20  percent  or  less  of  those  peo- 

J**'^Jond   funds  for   any   expansion.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  supplemental  appropriations  bui       jg  ^gj^  being  fed.    At  the  time  I  got 

^*""^fh<n  the  old  limitation  of  100  new  ^^  provide  funds  for  extending  this  insurance          amendment  adopted  in  the  House  bill 


rchairman,  Feaerai  crop  x"ou.»..^^    insuTance'cor^ration  as  approved  by  the     the  food  stamp  program  was  in  effect 
•i>ecome  .a  dependable  and^eatly     ^^^^^^^^  fiscal  year  1965  did  no  ... 


i^'^^^^fhin  the  old  limitauon  oi  luu  "c«  ^^  provide  funds  for  extenaing  xaia  msurtxi^^         amendment  adopted  m  tne  House  du 

even^^'i^lly.  to  the  counties  which  are  now  petitioning  ^^^^  ^^^^  corrected  that  situa 

"^e  ^re^bout  to  remedy  this  absurd  ^or^^mat*  coverage.  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^       ^ermlt^  conimM 

-l^n^^an  Federal  crop  insurance  sa^^^ -^'--- "  —  —     -^  distribution  to  continue  even  wher 

j4r.  Chairman^  *eaer»^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^, 

SeSraW  to  the  farmers  of  America  ^JjJ,^-y  f-Ji"  ior-e^^ansion  of  the  pro 
•^^fhPir  constant   struggle   against   tne         ^^  ^^  additional  counties  under  the  pres 

to  ^o«f  nature.  .  ent  law.    In  view  of  this  determination.  It 

^**;       matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that  does  not  appear  there  is  a  basis  for  submit- 

^^     A  o=  chairman  of  the  subcommit-  ting  a  supplemental  estimate  at  this  time." 

U"^S'ch%'pa«^the  flr^t  mu^umo^  ^^^^^^^^^f^^J^.^^ -'H^- iS    ^Z^r^^^l^^.er^  confer- 

^  the  crop  Insurance  program  iiii>.iK/  ^vv^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  counties  a  year;  yet,  m     ences,  on  the  food  stamp  plan.    In  his 

Tears  ago.  ^  ,.    ^,fl,^„iHp«  in  its  effect,  disapprove  of  adding  a  single  county     statement    in    accepting    the     Senate 

^e  program  had  i<^s  difflcuiu^  m  i«  ^^  ^ggg  ^,y  denying  funds  necessary  for  such     amendments  he  said: 

^7^  n^^aSuraLe^over^    hither-  ^^S^sS^ply  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  The  f«.t  ^Jat  a  household  may  have  no 

:? had  not  ^^^^^     successful;    but.   this         j  ^  ad^iled  by  Mr.  Luit  that  some  26      '^^^^^^l^^^J^^^^^r^^'^^^l^i 

&^SSS  EHiSSBS  B^Tsx^^^^^^  - 

footing.    The  Crop  l^^ftrf^o^co^thP  sary  to  qualify  each  county. 

Son  showed  an  83-percent  increase  in  the  sary  w  q  ^^^y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^_ 


In  the  other  body  that  amendment  was 
removed. 

When  a  request  was  made  for  a  con- 
ference, I  objected.  I  continued  to  ob- 
ject until  we  received  a  statement  from 
the  chahman  of  the  Agriculture  Corn- 


gram.  If  there  are  circxmistances  in  any 
community  which  would  prevent  many 
households  from  being  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  stamp  program  for  a  temporary 
period,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  could  qualify 
such  an  area  under  the  "emergency  situa- 


nrotection  for  farmers  in  1963  as  com-  rlatlons  to  carry  forward  the  intent  of 

nlrp^with  1961.     In  my  own  State  of  ^^^  congress,  supported  by  the  admlnistra- 

SSh  Carolina   the  program  is  showing  tlon.  as  expressed  in  S.  277.  then  I  renew  my     sucn  «"  ^f*;";  """"  :"|._r-'-\,''iTf;id''thiit 

2t«'2r=E  iSfiSHSp  S=S-£g|-k=5r, 

NationaUy,  the  ^^t^*„\°P®J7„rt^  rent  fiscal  year  those  25  counties  which  are 

ft  profit  basis,  except  for  ee^ain  aamm  ^^^        immediate  crop  insurance  coverage. 

Istrative  expenses.     The   idea   oi  crop  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^des  made  by  the 

insurance  is  accepted  not  only  by  farmers  ^^^^  mBurance  program  in  its  benefits  to 

hut  ftlso  bv  the  public  generally.  farmers  and  in  achieving  a  self-supporting 

Mr  rhairman   the  $250,000  embraced  operaUon  except  for  certain  adminlBtrative 

,n^s  supplemental  appropriation  will  cost.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  would  be 

in  this  supPiemeiiutt      ^^    insurance  to  necessary  to  make  such  an  appeal  as  this  for 

permit  expans^on^  °i.l^°il.  Tr«X^  to  Budget  Bureau  support,  especially  after  the 

Congress  has  so  overwhelmingly  approved  an 


25  counties  which  now  are  pressing  to 
enter  the  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  assured  today  that 
one  of  these,  Randolph  County  in  North 
Carolina,  one  of  our  most  Progressive 
agricultural  counties,  is  among  the  Zb, 
Md  WiU  be  brought  into  the  Program 
when  action  on  this  appropriation  bill 
is  completed.  I  am  hopeful  that  some 
other  counties  in  my  State  might  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  of  my  remarKs. 
I  shaU  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Free- 
man on  September  2.  This  letter  re- 
views previous  correspondence  and  ex- 
presses my  views  upon  crop  insurance 
and  particularly  my  position  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
propriation. 

The  letter  follows: 


expansion  of  this  program. 

In  this  connection  I  mxist  cite  to  you  that 
in  my  ovra  State  of  North  Carolina,  60  of  our 
100  counties  are  In  this  program,  and  in  the 
19  years  since  this  program  was  initiated, 
premiums  collected  total  $15,139,639,  whUe 
Indemnity  payments  to  farmers  for  crop 
losses  amount  to  $8,840,508.  The  surplus  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  1963  was  $6,299,130. 
enough  to  pay  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program  in  North  Carolina  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time. 

I  respectfully  urge  yovir  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  administration  approval  of  funds  to 
carry  forward  the  crop  Insurance  program  In 
fiscal  1965. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet,  Chairman. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  Isust  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed to  read  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  page  4,  down  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  referring  to  the  food 
stamp  program  where  it  says  the  pro- 
gram is  entirely  volvmtary  and  then  says 
,  v.u.  it  is  instituted  only  where  the  Governor, 

Secretary  :  Yesterday.  September^  based  on  recommendations  of  the  appro 
e  overwhelmingly— I  did  not  hear  .   ^  g^j^tg  agency,  has  requested  th 


House  of  Represektatives^ 

COMMriTEK  ON  ACRICPLTTTRB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  2. 1964. 
Hon.  ORvn.LE  L.  Freeman, 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr 
1,  the  House 


a  single  negative  vote — passed  and  sent  to 
the  White  House  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture the  bill,  S.  277,  to  permit  expansion  of 
Federal  crop  insurance  to  150  new  counties 
per  year  instead  of  the  100  new  counties  to 
which  the  program  previously  has  been 
limited. 

On  August  21,  I  wrote  to  you  stating  that 
"U  will  be  a  ridiculous  situation  if  we  com- 
plete action  on  expansion  of  this  program  in 
this  session,  but  no  new  county  can  enter 
the  program  for  a  year  or  more."  I  told  you 
that  I  was  Informed  by  Mr.  John  N.  Luft, 
Manager  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, that  no  funds  are  avaUable.  and 
,none  requested  by  the  administration,  to  In- 


prlate  State  agency,  has  requested  the 

program. 

Here  is  the  part  that  bothers  me: 
When  initiated  it  replaces  any  commodity 

distribution  program  previously  in  effect  In 

the  area. 


At  the  time  the  food  stamp  program 
was  under  consideration  in  the  House,  I 
pointed  out  that  in  many  areas  the  food 
stamp  program  had  not  worked  satisfac- 
torily and  particularly  that  was  true  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  where,  after  the 
food  stamp  program  went  into  effect, 
the  number  of  people  who  had  been  re- 


Institute  a  direct  distribution  program  of 
such  scope  and  for  such  period  of  time  as 
he  might  determine  necessary  to  take  care 
of  these  families. 

The  important  part,  and  the  thing 
upon  which  I  based  my  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments,  ts  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  said: 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  he  Informs  me 
that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  he  bellevee 
the  language  should  be  construed  If  the  bUl 
is  enacted  as  amended. 

That  means,  in  effect,  that  if  a  situa- 
tion exists  hi  which  a  person  does  not 
have  any  income  and  has  been  receiving 
commodities  imder  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program,  and  does  not  have 
any  money  with  which  to  buy  any  food 
stamps  at  all,  he  could  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  surplus  commodities. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  to  the 
contrary  when  it  says: 

When  Initiated  it  replaces  any  ccanmodlty 
distribution  program  previously  in  effect  In 
the  area. 

I  wish  to  be  reassured,  before  I  vote 
for  this  portion  of  the  biU,  by  the  chahr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  which  deals 
with  agricultural  appropriations.  He 
says  it  was  not  their  intention.  I  should 
Uke  to  be  assured  that  the  statement  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  would  not 
take  precedence  and  would  not  override 
the  established  legislative  history,  which 
was  established  at  the  thne  the  Senate 
amendments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
sentence  which  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  in- 
tended to  recite  the  facts  as  we  under- 
stood them  from  the  testimony  presented 
to  us.  It  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Department. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemai  i  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  uranlmoiis  consent,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Mlssou  "i  was  given  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WI ITTEN.  It  was  not  Intended 
to  be  a  di:  ective.  It  was  not  Intended  to 
disrupt  01  to  set  aside  any  prior  under- 
standing. It  was  Intended  merely  to 
recite  the  facts  as  we  tinderstood  them 
from  the  iearings  we  had. 

I  say,  a  ndidly,  there  Is  no  intention  to 
in  any  wiy  chajige  any  Interpretation 
which  ml(  ht  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
gentlenuu  I's  conversation  or  by  any  other 
statement  which  may  have  been  issued  by 
the  Depatment. 

Mr.  JOKES  of  Missouri.  Would  the 
gentlemaji  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  in 
his  opinion  the  legislative  history  estab- 
lished at  .he  time  we  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amen<  ments  would  prevail? 

Mr.  WI  T[P¥ES.  May  I  say  again  that 
our  repor  ,  language  was  not  intended  to 
change  tl  at. 

Mr.  JO  :»IES  of  Missouri.  It  was  not 
intended  ;o  change  it? 

Mr.  WI  ITTEN.  We  had  no  intention 
to  changi  it.  Of  course,  the  conversa- 
tion speifks  for  itself,  and  the  earlier 
history. 

Mr.  JOJNES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wi  >h  to  say  that  the  only  way  I  am 
going  to  support  this  bill  is  with  the 
understai  iding  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  c  lalrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultu  re  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, bafed  upon  the  statement  by  the 
Secretars  of  Agriculture,  was  that  it 
would  no  prohibit  the  continuation  in  an 
emergen(  y  situation  of  the  distribution 
of  surp!  us  agricultural  commodities 
even  in  those  communities  where  the 
food  Stan  p  program  was  in  effect. 

I  thini  Chairman  Cooley's  statement 
on  Augus  ;  11  at  the  time  that  the  Senate 
amendm(  nts  were  agreed  to  carried  forth 
that  und  jrstanding,  and  that  is  the  un- 
derstand ng  with  which  I  hope  that  the 
House  wi  1  adopt  this  bill. 

The  CI  AIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cfcrk  read  as  follows: 

XOTTCATION 

1  dditlonal  amount  for  "Education", 


For  an 
»181,800. 


Ill 


thut 


Mr. 
to  strike 
words 

Mr. 
in 

cation 
noted  in 
day  that 
$300,000 
glass 
school 
bia.    I 
waste 
I  wondei 
ure  is  to 
placing 
that  was 
ings  in 
Columbia 

Mr. 
the  gent 

Mr. 

Mr 
the 
that  uhe 


GHOSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
out  the  necessary  number  of 


Ct  airman. 


hive 
and 


I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
connection  with  this  $181,800  for  edu- 
the  District  of  Colimibla.     I 
one  of  the  newspapers  the  other 
in  the  last  year  alone  it  cost 
simply  to  replace  the  window 
had  been  broken  out  in  the 
bijildings  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
not  heard  of  a  more  wanton 
destruction  in  some  time,  and 
if  any  part  of  this  $181,800  fig- 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
300,000  worth  of  window  glass 
broken  out  of  the  school  build- 
he  last  year  in  the  District  of 

i4aTCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

eman  yield? 

G  lOSS.    Yes.    Of  course  I  yield. 

N  LTCHER.    I  would  like  to  say  to 

distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 

$181,800  that  is  in  this  bill  for 


the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  for  high  school 
teachers.  We  will  have  30  additional 
teachers.  At  the  time  when  the  regular 
bill  was  considered  before  our  commit- 
tee, it  was  estimated  they  would  have 
about  15,500  high  school  students.  Later 
they  found  out  they  had  underestimated 
the  number.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately 16,700  high  school  students  and 
the  30  teachers  requested  in  this  bill  are 
necessary  and  were  justified  without  any 
question  of  doubt. 

As  far  as  the  breakage  of  glass  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  concerned,  I  cer- 
tainly join  with  my  friend  in  stating  that 
I  think  it  is  awful  to  have  this  condition 
existing  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  be- 
lieve the  same  condition  exists  through- 
out some  of  the  other  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  when  they  come  before  our 
committee  each  year  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  inquire  as  to  whether<or  not 
they  have  developed  a  machine  that 
throws  the  rock  back.  We  hope  they  de- 
velop one  here  that  will  throw  it  back. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  I  would  like 
my  friend  to  know  they  have  a  program 
underway  whereby  not  only  those  con- 
nected with  the  schools  but  interested 
citizens  and  members  of  the  PTA  or- 
ganizations have  gone  around  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools  and  met  with  the  parents 
and  also  with  the  students  and  discussed 
the  question  of  the  breakage  of  glass  and 
the  damage  to  buildings.  However,  the 
item  that  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  for 
30  teachers,  which  was  justified  and  we 
approved  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  rather  than 
a  device  to  toss  the  rocks  back,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  few  woodsheds  on  some  of  the 
school  properties,  with  a  proper  number 
of  paddles  and  some  people  to  wield  them 
would  be  more  effective.  This  destruc- 
tion has  been  going  on  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  with 
all  of  the  money  being  expended  alleg- 
edly on  juvenile  delinquency  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  that  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  this.  Last  year  there  were  6,000 
to  8,000  more  windowpanes  broken  out 
than  there  were  in  the  previous  year, 
according  to  Superintendent  Hansen  of 
the  District  school  system.  This  is  un- 
conscionable. It  cannot  be  explained 
and  it  caimot  be  condoned.  If  it  were 
not  costing  $300,000  to  replace  the  win- 
dow glass,  this  requirement  of  $181,000 
would  not  be  necessary.  They  would 
have  the  money  to  employ  the  teachers. 
There  Is  no  education  in  the  replacing 
of  windowpanes :  there  can  be  education 
in  the  hiring  of  teachers. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  certainly  agree  with  him 
that  the  breaking  of  windows  and  the 
damaging  of  school  buildings  should  not 
exist  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  crime  rate  in  our 
Capital  City  is  no  as  high  as  it  is  in  some 
of  our  cities  comparable  in  size.  It  is 
too  high  here  but  we  do  have  windows 
broken  in  many  other  school  buildings 
through  the  large  cities  in  our  country. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HISTORICAL    AND   MEMORIAL   COMMOSIOin 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennlal 
Celebration  Commission 
For  payment  of  expenses  Incurred  by  th. 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennlal  Ctie- 
bratlon  CommiEsion  In  carrying  out  the  nm- 
vlslons  of  the  Act  of  October  24,  1962  (PubUc 
Law  87-883) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Jun. 
29.  1964  (Public  Law  88-328),  »13.553. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  this  will  be 
the  dying  gasp  with  respect  to  this  appro- 
priation  of  $13,553  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lake 
Erie  Sesquicentennial.  When  the  au- 
thorizing bill  was  before  the  House  we 
were  told,  and  the  hearings  bear  it  out, 
that  under  the  act  of  1962  we  were  as- 
sured there  would  be  no  appropriated 
funds  requested,  that  it  would  be  carried 
out  with  public  donations. 

So.  those  promoting  this  celebration 
raised  about  $2,000  or,  maybe,  $3,000— 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000— and  now  they 
come  and  stick  their  hands  in  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  for  the  other  $13,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  re- 
mind the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  how  some  of  these  things  go.  We 
are  given  every  assurance  it  is  not  going 
to  cost  the  Federal  taxpayers  a  stinking 
dime  and  then  we  wind  up  getting  a 
bill,  as  in  this  case,  for  practically  the 
entire  cost.  I  tried  to  stop  this  long 
ago  and  got  licked.  I  know  the  futility 
of  trying  to  stop  it  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Economic  Opportunity  Program 
For  expenses   necessary  to  carry  out  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452  approved  Auguat 
20,   1964),  $750,t)00.000.  of  which  not  more 
than  $412,500,000,  plus  reimbursements,  shall 
be  available  for  youth  programs  under  title  I; 
not  more  than  $300,000,000  for  community 
action  programs  under  title  II;  not  more  than 
$35,000,000  for  special  programs  to  combat 
poverty  In  rural  areas  under  title  ni,  part  A 
( which  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
economic  opportunity  fund  and  shall  remain 
available   until   expended);   not  more  than 
$8,800,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part 
D  of  title  in;  not  more  than  $150,000,000  lor 
work  experience  programs  under  title  V;  and 
not  more  than  $50,000,000  for  (1)  adult  basic 
education  programs  under  title  II,  (2)  volun- 
teer programs  under  section  603,  (3)  expenses 
of  administration  and  coordination  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  under,  title  VI.  and  (4)  mi- 
grant agrlcutural  employees  programs  under 
title  ni,  part  B  (Including  transfers  to  the 
economic  opportunity  fund  for  loans  under 
section  311.  and  amounts  so  transferred  shall 
remain  available  until  expended) :  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities,  u 
authorized  by  section  602  at  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964:  Provided  further, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  contracts  under  titles  I.  n.  V.  and 
VI   extending    for    more    than    twenty-four 
months:  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  available  for  more  th« 
4,000  permanent  Federal  positions:  Providti 
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f^y  faff"^S^a"rest,lt  of  his  failure 
^nerclal  markets  as  ^^^.^^^^^  ^y  the 

l/irciv^erKn^forV    use    of    the 

Ending  chemical. 

^ENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  JENSEN 

Mr  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

^^SciSTeadasfoUows: 

^  „„t  nffpred  bv  Mr.  Jensen:  On 
^ifZl  s?rSe'ou7"$750  million"  and 
Kun  lieu  thereof  ■•$675  million". 

Mr  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke 
otti^  amendment  in  my  original  re- 
Irkf   I  must  say  that  the  gentleman 
S^Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  offered  an 
SSitoent  in  the  full  committee  to  re - 
Se  SS  amount  by  $100  mUlion  that  ^ 
J^nLined  in  the  bill  for  the  so-cal  ed 
SS^erty  program.    Now.  in  figurmg 
Sft  shirp  pencU.  I  find  that  if  you 
Se    $947,500,000.     which    was     the 
K^uiaPt  reauest,  by  12  for  each  month 
KequeTS  amount  to  $78,900,000  in 
SSnd  figures.   Multiplied  by  3 1/2  months. 
oJTrtSnes.  yo"  ^^^  $276,700,000. 

The  committee  reduced  the  budget  re- 
nuest  for  this  item  $197  million.  Take 
Sat  from   $276,700,000    and   it   leaves 

179  700  000. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides "for  only  a  $75  million  rediiction  be- 
low the  amount  to  which  the  subcommit- 
tee agreed  and  which  was  also  approved 
by  the  full  committee. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  simply  attempting 
to  provide  all  the  money  that  is  needed 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  to  fund 

this  program.  ,    ^.      v.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  that  he  is 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  very  basis 
of  his  argument  for  this  amendment. 

If  the  gentleman  had  had  the  time  to 
read  all  of  the  hearings  he  would  see  that 
it  was  clearly  and  definitely  stated  by 
Mr  Shriver  who  is  going  to  rvm  this  pro- 
gram, that  he  never  did  expect  to  start 
this  program  until  September  1  of  this 
year  and  not  July  1.  as  the  gentlenian 
from  Iowa  has  just  indicated  to  the 

So  this  is  not  cutting  off  the  first  quar- 
ter because  2  months  of  the  first  quarter 
were  not  budgeted  for  in  the  first  place. 
In  fact,  the  budget  for  the  first  quarter 
was  only  $81  million,  as  is  shown  on  page 
343  of  our  hearings.    Our  subcommittee, 
by  unanimous  vote,  agreed  to  cut  the 
$947.5  million  back  to  $750  mUlion.   That 
was  unanimously  referred  to  the  fuU 
committee.    An  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  full  committee  on  last  Thursday 
morning  to  cut  this  another  $100  million. 
That  amendment  did  not  carry. 

I  think  the  justification  for  these  funds 
was  complete.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
justifications  we  saw  all  year,  Mr.  Shriv- 
er, in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  capable  man, 
PersonaUy,  I  thought  that  we  cut  away 
too  much. 

This  argument  about  3  months'  time 
has  gone  is  not  so  with  reference  to  this 


already  cut  about  20  percent,  or  more 
than  2  months'  time;  so  this  time  lag  has 
already  been  more  than  taken  into  ac- 
count. As  I  said  before,  in  my  opinion, 
we  have  already  cut  it  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  too  vital 
a  program  to  be  cut  back  even  more.    It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  programs 
that  the  Congress  has  voted  on  this  year. 
After  full  and  complete  hearings  and  by 
unanimous  vote  by  our  subcommittee, 
even  though  there  was  considerable  ar- 
gument   and    compromise    of    differing 
views,  we  came  out  with  a  $750  million 
figure.    Then  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
in  full  committee,  we  earmarked,  out  of 
the  $750  million,  $8.8  milUon  to  pay  dairy 
farmers  whose  milk  had  been  taken  off 
the  commercial  market  because  of  chemi- 
cals that  had  been  used,  and  which  were 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   That  means  a  further  cut  in 
the  basic  program. 

The  cut  in  this  program  is  not  $197.5 
miUion,  it  is  $206.3  miUion,  because  this 
$8.8  million  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  $750 
million  that  our  subcommittee  recom- 
mended to  the  full  conunittee  on  last 
Thursday;  and  the  full  committee  ap- 
proved it. 

I  hope  the  House  will  follow  the  unani- 
mous recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  this  bill,  and  follow  the  vote 
of  the  full  committee  on  last  Thursday. 
We  have  over  25  million  people  in  this 
category  today.    We  have  12  million  kids 
who  carmot  speak  for  themselves,  who 
are  living  in  poverty  and  will  stay  on  liv- 
ing in  poverty  if  we  do  not  carry  an 
adequate  program  to  combat  this  poverty. 
I  say  again  that,  in  my  own  opinion, 
our  subconunittee  has  cut  it  entirely  too 
much.    This  was  a  compromise  figure  m 
the  subcommittee,  but  it  was  agreed  to 
by  all  members  of  the  subcommittee.    A 
vote  was  taken  to  cut  it  in  the  full  com- 
mittee on  last  Thursday,  and  the  sub- 
committee was  sustained.     I  hope  the 
House  will  sustain  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  today  and  vote  the 
$750  million. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
have  to  admit  it  was  over  a  month  ago 
that  his  subcommittee  agreed  on  the 
amount  that  is  in  the  bill  for  the  poverty 
program.  Each  month,  according  to  the 
ratio,  amounts  to  $78  mUlion.  So  I  am 
only  asking  for  a  cut  of  $75  milUon. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  not  cut  the  dah:y  mat- 
ter, which  is  very  important.  You  can 
be  sure  that  I  would  not  want  to  cut  that 
item  because  a  lot  of  farmers  were  ter- 
ribly hurt  who  had  carefully  followed 
the  Department's  reconunendations  with 
regard  to  the  chemicals  that  are  involved 
in  their  milk  having  been  taken  off  the 

market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jbnsbn]  . 


CHAPTTR  VI 

Legislative  branch 
House  of  Representatives 
For  payment  to  Corlnne  C.  Bennett,  widow 
of  John  B.   Bennett,  late  a  RepresentaUve 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $22,500. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steed:  On  page 
11  after  line  21,  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "For 
payment  to  Elizabeth  B.  Norblad,  widow  of 
Walter  Norblad,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  $22,500." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscel- 
laneous Items",  $92,000,  for  payment  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  accordance  with 
section  208  of  the  Act  approved  October  9. 
1940  (Public  Law  812). 

The  provisions  relating  to  aUowances.  po- 
sitions, and  salaries  carried  in  House  Reso- 
lutions 294.  831.  and  832,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, shall  be  the  permanent  law  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage appearing  on  page  12,  lines  3  to  6. 
reading  as  follows: 

The  provisions  relating  to  allowances,  posi- 
tions, and  salaries  carried  In  House  Resolu- 
tions 294.  831.  and  832.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, shall  be  the  permanent  law  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  particularly 
with  respect  to  lines  5  and  6,  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order,  this  is 
what  has  been  in  every  legislative  bUl 
that  has  come  before  the  House  for  a 
great  many  years.  It  Is  an  established 
rule  that  the  House  has  always  followed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is  only 
following  here  what  the  House  has  al- 
ways had  as  the  procedure  it  has  fol- 
lowed in  this  connection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .    The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
says  is  true,  that  this  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  on  its  face  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill.  The  Chair  sustams 
the  point  of  order. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GBAFTSB  VJX 

Department  of  State 
International  Organizations  and  Conferences 
Contributions  to  IntemaUonal  organizations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contri- 
butions to  internaUonal  organizations". 
11.866.000. 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  .  ,    . , 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 

it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  QtlOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
this  addi  ional  or  supplemental  appro- 
'or  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional on  anlzations? 

Mr.  SM  ITH  of  Iowa.  We  are  one  of 
the  natioi  js  in  this  International  Control 
C<»nmlssi  >n  for  Laos.  We  have  not  paid 
our  1963  I  issessment.    The  Soviet  Union 


and  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
have  paid  theirs.  This  is  for  ova  part  of 
the  1963  t  ssessment  and  for  the  1964  as- 
sessment. I  would  also  mention  that 
most  of  t  lis  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  Defense 
Departmc  at  for  helicopters  which  were 
sold  to  th  I  ICC. 

Mr.  GliOSS.  What  are  we  doing — 
paying  oi  rselves  for  helicopters  that  we 
are  giving  to  them? 

Mr.  SKITH  of  Iowa.  It  was  a  sale. 
We  sold  t  le  helicopters. 

Mi.  GI  ;0SS.  It  was  a  sale  and  we 
paid  for  t  lem,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  SMTH  of  Iowa.  We  paid  17.6 
percent  cf  It  because  we  support  the 
Commissi  m  to  that  extent.  But  the 
others  wll  pay  their  share  and  the  Com- 
mission t  len  pays  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  GE  OSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  '^e  put  up  17.6  percent  of  the 
cost  of  thJLs  Commission  In  Laos? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  our 
agreemen;. 

Mr.  GR  OSS.  Well,  why?  Why  do  we 
do  this? 

What  ! !  the  matter  with  the  other 
nations  o '  the  world,  that  they  do  not 
contribute   a  greater  and  fair  share? 

Mr.  SM  [TH  of  Iowa.  This  was  a  ne- 
gotiated a  greement.  Our  fair  share  was 
determine  d  to  be  17.6  percent.  The  other 
nations  siare  amoimts  to  82.4  percent. 
This  was  an  agreement — a  negotiated 
agreemen ;. 

Mr.  GIOSS.  So  we  made  a  sale  by 
which  w<  put  up  17.6  percent  of  the 
money  aid  we  pay  the  money  back  to 
ourselves^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  that  is  bet- 
ter than  ,  ust  giving  the  helicopters  be- 
cause we  get  82.4  percent  of  the  cost 
back. 

Mr.  GLOSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  re  >hrase  that  and  say  that  it  is 
a  little  le  s  worse  than  giving  them  the 
helicopter  j?  I  am  sure  the  17.6  percent 
does  not  i  epresent  all  of  our  costs. 

Mr.  SlifflTH  of  Iowa.  Well,  this  Is  a 
straight  s  lie. 

Mr.  OR  DSS.  I  will  say  it  is  a  straight 
sale.  So  his  is  for  a  commission,  an  In- 
temation)  J  commission  that  cannot  In- 
vestigate i  md  cannot  travel  freely  in  Laos 
to  find  ov  t  what  is  going  on  over  there; 
is  that  CO  Tect? 

Mr.  Sl^  ITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  perhaps, 
someone  )n  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  tl:at  handled  the  authorization 
bill  might  be  better  prepared  to  answer 
that.  Bu  the  Commission  does  investi- 
gate and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
heUcoptei  s. 

Mr.  Gross.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  mone  7 — the  money  appropriated  for 
this  purp3se  is  administered  by  some 
Indian.  1 1  aean  by  that  a  citizen  t>f  India? 

Mr.  S]  41TH  of  Iowa.  Under  the 
agreemen ;,  they  have  an  administrative 
body.    llLere  are  about  210  personnel. 


I  think  none  of  them  are  U.S.  personnel 
and  the  personnel  are  furnished  by  the 
administering  nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  put  up  17.6  percent 
of  the  money  and  it  is  administered  by 
a  citizen  of  India? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  imder 
the  agreement.  There  is  an  administra- 
tive body  and  the  head  of  it  happens  to 
be  somebody  from  India. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand how  we  ever  got  hooked  into  this 
kind  of  an  agreement  as  well  as  any 
nimiber  of  other  similar  international 
agreements. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  he  ought  to  understand  that  as  well 
as  anybody  else.  That  is  where  these 
bills  come  from — your  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately,  that 
does  not  give  me  very  much  information. 
You  know  the  Indian  Government  just 
went  over  to  Russia  and  bought  a  num- 
ber of  supersonic  Mig  planes  and  tanks 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  put  over 
$5  billion  into  India  as  of  this  time,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  them 
$60  million  in  grants  for  military  as- 
sistance and  another  $50  million  each 
year  In  so-called  credits.  Of  course, 
credits  and  grants  mean  the  same  thing 
so  far  as  any  hope  for  repayment  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  $110  million  a  year  for 
military  assistance  alone,  without  regard 
to  handouts  imder  Public  Law  480.  and 
without  regard  to  economic  aid,  tech- 
nical aid  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  not  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  still  India's  Defense 
Minister  goes  to  Russia  to  buy  super- 
sonic military  aircraft  and  tanks,  and 
we  do  not  even  get  jobs  for  American 
workers  to  produce  the  planes  and 
tanks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  will  In  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  some  day, 
somewhere  in  the  world  we  will  begin  to 
get  something  back. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  I  say,  we  will 
get  jobs  for  American  workers  as  a 
result  of  this  appropriation.  The  heli- 
copters that  were  sold  to  them  were 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  we  paid  17.6 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  wish  he  would  take  this  up  with  his 
own  committee.  This  was  authorized 
by  your  committee  and  we  expect  the 
appropriations  committee  to  implement 
the  authorizations  coming  out  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  expect  you 
to  do  that.  This  knocks  in  the  head  the 
famous  argument  that  is  made  around 
here  time  after  time  and  time  after  time, 
"Oh,  this  is  only  an  authorization  bill 
and  the  appropriations  conmiittee  does 
not  have  to  put  up  the  money  if  they  do 
not  want  to." 


September  t$ 

Mr.  BOW.  lamgladthatweknoekM 
that  argument  in  the  head  becauaeW. 
wiU  save  an  awful  lot  of  money  if  iJ! 
authorizing  committees  will  quit  auth» 
Izing  and  then  the  appropriaUona  cSl 
mittee  will  not  have  to  appropriate  ^^" 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  legislative  coiiunit. 
tee  does  not  mandate  you  to  appropriate 
the  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  th« 
gentleman  has  expired.        i 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  oc 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  12633)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  reconmiendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPKAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jenseit  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
HJl.  12633,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 
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— .    niiAstion  was  taken;   and  there 
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Add»bbo 

Albert 

Asdrews, 

Adiley 
^ochlncloM 

AT* 

Baldwin 

String 
B«rrett 

Batca 

Battln 

Betts 


Bol&nd 
Boiling 
Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
BOW 
Brooks 
Brotnnan 
BroyhUl.Va. 

Burke 
Burkbalter 
Biirton,  Calu. 
Byrne,  Pa. 

Cablll 

Cameron 

Carey 

CeUer 

Cbelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Contc 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

DanleU 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

DingeU 

Donobue 

Dulfikl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

EUlott 

BlBWorth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Oallagher 

Oannatz 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Qlenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 


YEAS— 209 

Gubser 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jama  an 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calll. 
Johnson.  Wis. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Kastennieler 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kunkel 
Langen 
Leggett 
Llbonatl 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Iklahon 
MallUard 
Mathlas 
May 
Meader 
Miller,  Calif. 
MUllken 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 
.  O'Hara.  ni. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen,  Mont. 
ONelU 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patten 
Pelly 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Pure  ell 

Randall 

Held,  N.Y. 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stailord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Wallha\uer 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Wlialley 

Wharton 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablocki 


Beid.m. 
Rich 

Rivers,  B.C. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Roudebvish 
St.  George 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Short 


% 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Ashbrook 

Aahmore 

Baker 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

BeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bonner 

Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Burleson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Hague 


NAYS— 103 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Fisher 

Ford 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hoeven 


Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kllgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McMlUan 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Matthews 

MlUs 

MinshaU 

Passman 

Poff 

Pool 


Bikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 


Waggonner 

Watson 

Westland 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 127 


Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Barry 

Bass 

Belcher 

Berry 

Blatnik 

BcltoD. 

Oliver  P. 
Brademas 
Brock 
Bromwell 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burton,  Utah 

Casey 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Duncan 

Kvins 

Flndley 

Flnnegan 


Flynt 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Prellnghuysen 

FMlton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gibbons 

Gill 

Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

H6bert 

Horlong 

Hoffman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kilburn 

Laird 

Landrvim 

Lankford 

Lesinski 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

McClory 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

MUler.  N.Y. 

Minish 

Montoya 

Morris 


Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Murray 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Patman 

Pilcher 

Pillion 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rains 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Robison 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

SUer 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Taft 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Vinson 

White 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wilson,  Ind. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Taft  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Grant  against. 

Mr.  Minish  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Alger 

against. 

Mr.  Morton  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Laird  against. 

Mr.  Reifel  for,  with  Mr.  Kllbiirn  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Foreman  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Mclntire  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Robison  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  McLoskey  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana 

against.  .  ,   ^. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for.  with  Mr.  Bruce  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebras- 
ka against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley 

against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Abele. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Belcher. 


Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Patman  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  wmis  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Berry  of  South  DcJcota. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Avery. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dole. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Her  long  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
.  Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Pillion. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Bass  virlth  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Qule.. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Slier. 
Mr.  Matsxmaga  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  M\irray. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Rains. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAIiLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  was  recorded  as 
having  voted  "yea."  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  not  present  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  present  the 
record  of  the  vote  should  be  corrected  in 
that  respect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  make 
the  correction  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND  EX- 
TEND REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed  and 
to  include  certain  tables  relating  to  the 
apprc^riations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectibn, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  just  passed  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  insert  pertinent  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

REMARKS 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Mwnbers 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  ronaiks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 
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Hie  SPlIAKER.    Wl^out   objection. 
It  Is  so  orde  red. 
There  wf  s  no  objection. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

consent  to  address  the  House 

and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
he  75th  birthday  of  a  distin- 


of  the  war  he  became  a 
President  Woodrow  Wilson 
personal  witness  to  the  im- 
edy  that  befell  Wilson  in  his 
the  White  House, 
of  Harding  and  "normal- 
associated  with  the  New 
This  was  the  era  of  Felix 
and  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
lerbert  Bayard  Swope  who 
to  the  New  York  World. 
York  World — in  the  view 
was  the   most   brilliant  and 
newspaper  ever  published 
At  the  age  of  34.  Walter 
became  the  editor.    Think  of 
Broun,  James 
P.  Adams  and  Arthur  Krock. 
;ely.  the  New  York  World  was 
of  the  depression. 
Mr.  Lippmann  began  writing 
column.  In  1938  he  moved 
and  since  that  time  he 
wife,  Helen,  have  added 
Washington  scene. 
J  peak  of  his  contributions.    He 
thinker  in  an  age  when  think - 
He  provides  the 
illumination — that    help 
themselves  more  wisely  in 
He  has  brought  his  great 
capacity  and  Spartan  dis- 
formidable  task  of  inform- 
opinion  of  a  democracy  on 


stablen  lates — Heywood 


;  newspa  ?er 


unf  =ishlonable. 


intricate  public  issues.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann is  a  disciple  of  reason.  He  dis- 
trusts passion  and  emotion.  He  brings 
to  the  day-to-day  pohtics  of  this  great 
city  the  dispassionate  voice  of  the  philos- 
opher and  the  historian. 

Millions  of  Americans  look  forward  to 
his  annual  television  appearances.  In 
these  he  elevates  the  public  dialog. 

His  analytical  essays  in  Newsweek  set 
the  pace  for  political  commentary 
throughout  the  land. 

When  he  journeys  abroad,  prime  min- 
isters and  leaders  of  the  opposition  seek 
him  out. 

On  Monday,  September  12.  he  was  at 
the  White  House  to  receive  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
PYeedom.    His  citation  read: 

Profound  interpreter  of  his  country  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  he  has  enlarged  the 
horizons  of  public  thinking  for  more  than 
5  decades  through  the  power  of  measured 
reason  and  detached  perspective. 

His  fellow  journalist.  Marquis  Childs, 
has  said  of  him : 

The  \-olce  of  reason  has  more  often  than 
not  seemed  a  still  small  voice  drowned  In 
the  terrible  cacophony  of  the  monstrous 
events  of  our  time.  But  with  Lippmann  it 
has  been  an  unfailing  voice,  a  sure  line.  Only 
those  who  have  fallen  into  uiter  despair  or 
who  have  found  refuge  in  an  unalloyed 
cynicism  will  deny  that  it  may  finally  sound 
above  the  din  of  the  wild  and  the  irrational. 
This  Is  the  strength  of  Walter  Lippmann,  and 
it  is  the  faith  that  he  has  kept  for  the  50 
years  of  his  writing  career. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Lippmann  in  speaking  be- 
fore the  Women's  National  Press  Club 
annunciated  a  credo  for  all  Americans. 
He  said: 

Every  truly  civilized  and  enlightened 
American  Is  conservative  and  liberal  and 
progressive.  A  civilized  American  Is  con- 
servative In  that  his  deepest  loyalty  Is  to 
the  Western  heritage  of  ideas  which  origi- 
nated on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Because  of  that  loyalty  he  is  the  inde- 
fatigable defender  of  our  own  constitutional 
doctrine,  which  is  that  all  power,  that  all 
government,  that  all  oiT.cials,  that  all  parties 
and  all  majorities  are  under  the  law — and 
that  none  of  them  is  sovereign  and 
omnipotent. 

The  civilized  American  is  a  liberal  because 
the  writing  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws  should  be  done  with  enlightenment  and 
compassion,  with  tolerance  and  charity,  and 
with  affection. 

And  the  civilized  man  is  progressive  be- 
cause the  times  change  and  the  social  order 
evolves  and  new  things  are  invented  and 
changes  occur.  This  conservative  who  is  a 
liberal  is  a  progressive  because  he  must  work 
and  live,  he  must  govern  and  debate  in  the 
world  as  it  is  in  his  own  time  and  as  it  is 
going  to  become. 


he 


m{,ss 


CHARLES  LUNA'S  WORK  IN  BEHALF 
OF  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  place  In  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  the  well-deserved  re- 


Septemher  22 

port  of  the  splendid  efforts  and  recent 
accomplishments  of  Charles  Luna  in^ 
half  of  workingmen  in  the  railroad  in" 
dustry.  ^' 

This  report  demonstrates  the  better 
understanding  and  the  better  approach 
to  solving  problems  of  the  railroad  in 
dustry.  His  intelligent,  courageous  and 
able  leadership  from  the  ranks  of  la- 
bor helped  solve  some  of  America's  ble 
problems.  * 

[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post    Sent 

17.  1964)  *^ 

Led    by    "Labor    Statesman"    Luna:    Rails 

Unions    Inch    Toward    Team   Appsoacb  ' 
(By  Frank  C.Porter) 

American  railroad  management  and  labor 
may  be  slowly  bridging  their  ancient  anlmcw. 
ities  and  edging  toward  a  partnership  to 
solve  Jointly  the  industry's  manifold  prob- 
lems. 

So  far  the  stirrings  in  this  direction  are 
faint.  And  the  Impetus  comes  from  an  un- 
likely source — from  shrewd,  Texas-born 
Charles  Luna,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A  year  ago  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard 
Wirtz  blamed  Luna  and  his  union  for  the 
failure  to  keep  the  railroad  work  rules  (Us- 
pute  out  of  Congress. 

But  today  Charlie  Luna  increasingly  it 
striking  the  posture  of  a  labor  statesman. 

COOPERATION  SEMINARS 

No  egghead  himself,  the  one-time  Santa 
Fe  construction  helper  has  opened  a  series 
of  trainmen-sponsored  campus  seminars, 
the  net  upshot  of  which  has  been  to  urge 
greater  union-management  cooperation,  not 
only  among  railroads  but  In  American  indus- 
try generally. 

He  has  also  circulated  questionnaires 
among  Governors  of  the  50  States  regarding 
specific  rail  transportation  problems  In  each 
and  asking  proposed  solutions. 

Scarcely  a  week  has  gone  by  that  the 
trainmen's  busy  mimeograph  machines 
haven't  tvu-ned  out  a  flood  of  releases  relating 
to  the  industry's  health. 

Such  union  solicitude  might  pass  unno- 
ticed in  other  Industries.  But  It's  a  new  role 
for  railway  labor,  which  traditionally  has 
confined  itself  to  the  meat-and-potato  Is- 
sues of  wages  and  working  conditions  and 
shown  detachment  on  management  prob- 
lems that  didn't  relate  directly  to  Its  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  trainmen  seminar  took  place  at 
the  Harvard  Faculty  Club  last  May  and  In- 
cluded Government  officials,  transportation 
consultants,  second-echelon  railroad  execu- 
tives, professors,  bankers,  and  businessmen— 
but  no  union  leaders,  although  Luna  him- 
self gave  an  opening  talk. 

Their  recommendations  somewhat  gran- 
diosely titled  "Guidelines  for  the  Future  of 
the  American  Railroad  Industry,"  have  re- 
cently been  circulated  by  the  brotherhood, 
although  it  Insists  they  should  not  necessar- 
ily be  taken  as  official  union  poUcy. 

CONTINinNG  TALKS  URGED 

The  conferees  suggested  continuing  con- 
sultation between  the  carriers  and  brother- 
hoods to  strengthen  the  industry  image,  to 
cope  with  problems  of  new  technology  and 
to  help  establish  a  national  transportation 
policy. 

They  commended  management  for  "the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  customer-oriented  philos- 
ophy In  providing  specialized  services,"  criti- 
cized Its  marketing  policy  as  "the  most  ne- 
glected area  of  the  rail  Industry,"  asked  more 
liberal  Federal  depreciation  rules  for  the  car- 
riers, and  urged  greater  reliance  on  competi- 
tion than  regulation. 

More  recently  the  trainmen  sponsored  a 
conference  on  collective  bargaining  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  attended 
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g  40  representatives  of  Government, 

l^Jrmanagement.  law,  and  education. 
^^:To^erence  recommended  that  "labor 

H  management  form  a  continuing  com- 
*^tt*<.  to  solve  problems  before  they  get  to 
"^  Sergency  situation."  It  Identified  the 
^vmimenfs  proper  role  as  seeking  to  pre- 
-Tve  collective  bargaining  rather  than  fixing 
ftt  terms  And  It  said  the  process  could  be 
irpnethened  by  "consolidation  of  authority 
[nmultlunion  and  multiemployer  relations 
in  many  Industries." 

Luna's  overtures  for  a  bipartite  approach 
to  railroad  problems  appears  to  have  evoked 
little  management  response  thus  far.  And 
such  a  rapprochement  may  be  out  of  the 
ouestlon  in  view  of  the  bitterness  and  lack 
of  understanding  that  has  characterized 
labor-management  relations  In  railroading 
over  the  years. 

But  it  was  precisely  when  relations  ap- 
neared  to  be  at  their  nadir  that  long-range 
Accommodations  have  been  worked  out  In 
other  industries. 

A  similar  turnabout  In  rail  labor  relations 
was  predicted  last  spring  by  mediator  George 
Taylor  after  a  settlement  of  the  5-year  dis- 
pute was  hammered  out  at  the  White  House. 
Others  similarly  see  a  chance  for  an  im- 
proved climate  as  the  brotherhoods  become 
reconciled  to  losing  their  long  fight  to  stem 
the  loss  of  Jobs  to  technology. 

But  If  Luna  seeks  to  follow  the  trail  blazed 
by  John  L.  Lewis,  Harry  Bridges,  and  others, 
he  is  handicapped  by  a  division  in  railway 
labor's  own  house. 

Not  since  the  bloody  Pullman  strike  In  1894 
killed  off  Eugene  V.  Debs'  American  Railway 
Union  has  there  been  the  semblance  of  unity 
among  rail  workers. 

Even  today  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  which  includes  some  firemen,  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  which  includes  some  engineers, 
are  locked  in  a  vindictive  Jurisdictional 
battle. 

But  Luna's  trainmen,  with  nearly  190,000 
members,  is  bigger  than  the  4  other  op- 
erating unions  combined.  The  size  of  his 
constituency  alone  adds  decibels  to  his  voice 
as  a  spokesman  for  all  railway  labor. 

And  it  may  be  that  Charlie  Luna's  spon- 
sorship of  academic  forums  and  well  publi- 
cized concern  for  the  broader  Issues  of  rail- 
roading may  be  desl:jned  to  convince  other 
brotherhoods  of  his  leadership  potential  as 
well  as  to  forge  a  closer  working  relationship 
between  the  carriers  and  unions. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OP 
FIREARMS  SALES 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  confronted  with  a  problem  which 
Is  national  in  scope,  and  ever  growing  in 
Its  serious  implications  to  each  one  of 
us.  I  refer  to  the  indiscriminate  and 
practically  unregulated  traffic  in  fire- 
arms which  exists  in  this  country. 

Under  present  law.  guns  may  be  pur- 
chased with  very  little,  if  any,  difficulty, 
through  mail  order,  or  over  the  counter 
in  localities  which  have  lax  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  firearms.  As 
a  result,  we  see  the  best  efforts  of  a  few 
conscientious  State  and  city  lawmakers 
going  for  naught  in  their  battle  to  keep 
deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  juve- 


nile delinquents,  criminals,  and  mental 
incompetents.  For  despite  the  sensible 
regulations  which  may  exist  in  these  lat- 
ter areas,  they  can  be  frustrated  and  cir- 
cumvented by  the  juvenile  who  can  order 
his  pistol  through  the  mails,  or  by  the 
criminal  who  merely  drives  across  the 
State  line  to  a  jurisdiction  where  guns 
are  sold  freely  and  with  no  questions 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  laws  gov- 
erning the  purchase,  sale,  and  possession 
of  guns  is  difficult  to  understand  in  light 
of  the  crime  problem  with  which  this 
country  is  confronted.  From  the  tragic 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  last 
November  with  a  mail-order  rifle,  to  the 
daily  acts  of  violence  with  firearms,  the 
indictment  of  the  inadequacies  of  our 
gun  laws  stands  out  clearly. 

Overall  crime  was  up  10  percent  last 
year,  and  since  1958  the  crime  rate  has 
grown  five  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion. To  a  great  extent,  this  crime  ex- 
plosion can  be  attributed  to  the  easy 
availability  of  firearms.  For  example, 
of  the  8,500  willful  killings  in  this  coun- 
try during  1963.  56  percent  were  com- 
mitted with  firearms.  Certainly  a  large 
portion  of  these  murders  were  committed 
with  guns  sold  without  restriction 
through  the  mails  or  in  indiscriminate 
over-the-counter  sales. 

Let  us  look  to  the  inconsistent  firearms 
regulations  which  exist  across  this  coun- 
try. In  41  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  are  no  license  require- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  firearms. 
Only  21  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia require  dealers  to  obtain  licenses 
to  sell  handguns  at  retail.  Only  seven 
States  call  for  a  permit  to  purchase  a 
gun.  while  only  seven  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  require  a  waiting 
period  between  purchase  and  delivery. 
It  is  only  in  the  State  of  New  York  that 
a  license  is  required  for  possession  of  a 
pistol.  In  South  Carolina,  handguns 
may  not  be  sold  and  in  Hawaii  all  gvms 
must  be  registered.  It  seems  clear  from 
this  inconsistency  that  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  achieve  at  least  some  degree 
of  uniform  regulation  in  this  matter  of 
great  public  concern. 

While  I  strongly  believe  that  the  con- 
trol of  crime  and  the  use  of  firearms  is  a 
matter    which    should    be    principally 
under  the  authority  of  State  and  local 
government,  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a 
great  Federal  responsibility  in  this  area. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  already 
has  controls  over  narcotics,  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, poison,  and  food  and  drugs  which 
could  be  dangerous  for  human  use,  I  see 
no  reason  why  guns  should  not  be  sim- 
ilarly controlled.    I  believe  that  proper 
safeguards  can  be  enacted  without  in- 
fringing the  right  of  individuals  to  ac- 
quire and  use  firearms  for  legitimate  rec- 
reation and  pleasure,  or  for  protection. 
To  this  end,  I  strongly  endorse  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut,  S.  1975.  with  cer- 
tain amendments.     In  brief,  this  law 
would  require  that  purchasers  of  mail- 
order weapons  must  correctly  identify 
themselves  as  to  proper  name,  age,  resi- 
dence, and  the  absence  of  a  criminal 
record.   The  mechanism  of  the  bill  would 


require  that  local  police  authorities  must 
be  informed  of  the  identity  of  mail-order 
weapons  purchasers  in  their  jurisdiction 
before  the  firearm  can  be  shipped  by  the 
seller. 

•While  I  believe  that  S.  1975  would  be 
a  great  help  in  plugging  the  mail-order 
loopholes,  I  feel  that  we  also  must  do 
something  to  tighten  the  over-the-coun- 
ter sales  of  firearms. 

Without  infringing  upon  State  juris- 
diction, I  beUeve  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress can  be  implemented  to  this  end  by 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  firearms 
dealers  licensed  and  regulated  under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  which  incorporates  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  S.  1975,  with  certain  amend- 
ments, as  well  as  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  guns  into  the  hands  of  undesirable 
individuals.  The  latter  amendment 
would  provide  that  a  gun  purchaser  must 
properly  identify  himself  to  the  firearms 
dealer  and  make  known  the  name  and 
address  of  the  highest  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  his  home  community. 
Within  48  hours  after  the  sale  of  the 
weapon,  the  dealer  would  be  required  to 
convey  to  that  officer  a  notice  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  firearm  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  bill  would  not  extend  Federal  con- 
trol beyond  the  point  of  regulating  those 
who  do  business  in  interstate  commerce 
and  possess  Federal  firearms  dealers 
licenses.  The  local  authorities,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  required  notice,  are  free  to  do 
as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose  with 
the  information  given  to  them.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  hope  that  the  police  or  sher- 
iff offices,  either  on  their  own  initiative 
or  through  implementing  regulations 
passed  by  State  or  local  legislative  bodies, 
will  make  full  and  complete  use  of  this 
information  in  their  efforts  to  oversee 
the  flow  of  firearms  traffic  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  undesirables. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
without  infringing  upon  the  right  of 
citizens  to  enjoy  the  legitimate  use  of 
guns,  this  bill  would  do  much  to  meet  a 
growing  nationwide  problem. 


WASTE  IN  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  received  a  letter  from  a  resi- 
dent of  the  13th  District  of  Illinois,  in 
which  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  removed 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
mailing  list  which  has  for  some  weeks 
been  flooding  him  with  news  releases 
from  Washington  covering  information 
which  is  of  no  interest  to  him.  He  in- 
dicated that  he  had  requested  removal 
from  the  list,  but  that  he  still  receives  the 
unwanted  material.  Needless  to  say,  I 
have  written  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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and  the  a;  ?roprlate  officials  In  the  De- 
partment, tequestlng  that  this  Individ- 
ual stop  Ming  bombcurded  by  the  pub- 
licity macb  ne  down  at  the  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Aer  Iculture. 

However  after  reviewing  the  materials 
which  this  gentleman  received  diu-lng  a 
1 -month  pirlod,  I  was  sufficiently  con- 
cerned abo  it  the  Incredible  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  noney  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  I  am  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  I  attention  of  the  House.  The 
gentlonan  who  wrote  me  had  requested 
to  be  advls  id  of  the  awards  for  the  sale 
of  surplus  c  ommodltles  and  he  is  pleased 
to  receive  1  lis  Information.  But  within 
a  30-day  p<  rlod  In  the  month  of  July,  he 
received  n<it  5  or  10  or  even  20  items 
from  the  D  >partment  of  Agriculture,  but 
he  received  112  separate  items  from  the 
Departmen ;  of  Agricultiire  covering  a 
multitude  c  f  different  subjects,  including 
such  items  as  speeches  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  and  pro- 
paganda pi  ess  releases  from  Washington 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  means  that 
during  thij  period,  each  day  that  mail 
was  delivei  >d  he  received  an  average  of 
four  items  rom  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiure.  T  ley  Included  such  pearls  of 
wisdom  as  £  ecretary  Freeman's  speech  on 
July  24  whi  ;h  began : 

It  la  partl(  ularly  stimulating  to  meet  with 
the  member  i  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
San  FranclB<  o — a  few  minutes  ago  President 
Johnson  am  ounced  from  the  White  House — 

And  so  f  0  th. 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  the  postal  service  In  our 
area  has  been  deteriorating  rapidly  In 
the  recent  months.  Some  weeks  ago  I 
discussed  t  le  poor  postal  service  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  some  detail.  After 
perusing  t  le  112  statements  from  the 
Departmen ;  of  Agriculture  In  a  1 -month 
period,  I  jm  beginning  to  understand 
why  I  rec<Ive  so  many  complaints  on 
postal  servl  :e. 

If  Postmi  ster  General  Gronouskl  could 
cut  into  hii  campaign  speaking  schedule 
long  enoug:  i  to  drop  into  Washington  for 
a  day  or  tw  >,  he  might  find  that  the  ulti- 
Qiate  solut  on  to  the  postal  problem  in 
tbis  countr ''  would  be  to  very  simply  take 
away  a  few  hundred  of  the  Department 
of  Agrlculti  re's  mimeograph  machines  or 
even  redua  their  supply  of  mimeograph 
paper. 


C  LAUDE  BARNETT 

Mrs.  FIANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1 1  sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  I  ouse  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPIIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ  >st  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  wa  s  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FFANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  4(  years  ago  there  was  started 
in  Chicago  the  National  Associated  Ne- 
gro Press  b  7  Claude  Bamett.  an  amaz- 
ing man ;  a  charming  person,  a  very  edu- 
cated perso  1.  He  has  Just  retired.  I  am 
Inserting  lis  remarks  at  a  fraternity 
meeting  thit  you  may  know  something 
of  the  history  of  the  National  Associ- 
ated Negro  Press.  It  was  started  because 
It  was  Impo  olble  at  that  time  for  any  Ne- 


gro news  to  appear  in  the  white  papers. 
He  feels  that  they  have  finished  that  job. 
Negro  news  is  appearing  in  many  white 
papers  aU  over  the  country  and  abroad. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  putting  in  the 
Record  his  speech  giving  that  history, 
which  we  are  all  glad  has  occurred.  We 
are  all  glad  that  we  have  reached  this 
point. 

Address  at  Annttal  Labor  Day  Breaktast 
Monday,  September  7,  Chicago,  III.,  by 
Claude  A.  Barnett  Before  the  Alpha  Phi 
Lambda    Chapter    of    Alpha    Phi    Alpha 

PBATERNTrY 

Brothers  In  Alpha,  our  families,  and 
friends.  It  Is  good  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you 
on  this  78th  celebration  of  Labor  Day  and  to 
wish  that  In  health,  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the 
accomplishments  of  all  of  your  alms  and 
dreams,  you  are  happy  and  secure. 

I  have  gotten  Into  the  habit  of  enjoying 
these  first  Mondays  in  September  and  look- 
ing forward  to  them  as  occasions  when  we 
can  Join  for  a  few  hours  those  whom  we  ad- 
mire, appreciate  and  love,  as  we  forget  the 
responsibilities  and  rigors  of  life  and  cast 
aside  the  pressvires  of  our  Jobs  and  vocations 
as  well  as  the  problems  of  work  and  living. 

I  have,  of  course,  a  personal  appreciation 
today  because  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
chosen  to  add  to  your  observation  this  year 
the  fact  that  I  am  retiring.  Mrs.  Barnett 
says  she  does  not  believe  I  know  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "retire"  and  she  Insists  that 
for  months  to  come  I  will  still  be  trudging 
along  to  the  office  when  the  clock  points  to 
the  hour  of  9  In  the  morning. 

Most  of  my  life,  which  this  month  of  Sep- 
tember will  find  me  having  lived  a  total  of  75 
years,  has  been  spent  in  work  which  I  love 
and  In  endeavors  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other have,  I  hope,  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  our  racial  group,  of  our 
Immediate  families  and,  therefore,  perhaps. 
In  addition,  have  meant  something  to  the 
welfare  of  our  State  and  our  country. 

I  find  myself  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
which  have  been  extended  to  me  to  render 
service,  especially  within  the  realm  of  ac- 
tivities affecting  our  people. 

There  have  been  times  when  It  appeared 
some  folks  have  felt  that  we  as  Negroes  have 
not  made  as  much  progress  nor  achieved  as 
much  advancement  as  they  think  we  should 
have. 

I  am  one  of  those,  however,  who  believe 
that  Negroes — people  of  African  descent, 
handicapped  as  we  have  been  by  the  condi- 
tions and  discourasiements  which  have  sur- 
rounded us — have  done  remarkably  well. 

I  feel  confident  that  Negroes  have  just 
begun  to  measure  up  to  our  possibilities  and 
that  the  future  will  show  us  advancing  more 
and  more  toward  the  standards  to  be  ex- 
pected of  those  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  living  under  the  conditions  to  which 
citizens  of  our  country  are   exposed  •   •   •. 

I  have  always  counted  myself  fortunate 
because  of  my  early  contact  with  the  "Jew- 
ells"; i.e.,  the  foimdera  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha. 
There  was  Henry  A.  Callls,  who  was  a  practic- 
ing physician  in  Chicago  when  I  first  knew 
him;  and  Vertner  W.  Tandy,  who  graduated 
from  Tuskegee  Institute  in  1905 — the  class 
before  mine,  then  finished  Cornell  University 
and  went  on  to  heights  in  architecture. 

Later  I  used  to  stop  at  1906  Vermont  Ave- 
nue In  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  several 
years  while  I  served  as  consultant  and  then 
as  special  assistant  to  three  US.  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  My  hostess.  Mrs.  Mollle  Hall, 
was  the  aunt  of  Bob  Ogle,  another  "Jewell," 
who  spent  a  deal  of  time  at  her  home.  So 
naturally  I  saw  a  lot  of  Alphas. 

When  I  retired  from  that  job  as  a  con- 
sultant. Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  who  was  still 
another  "Jewell,"  former  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  took  a  post  with  the 
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vs.  Department  of  Commerce  Smu^ 
Jones  and  T.  Arnold  HlU,  also  an" AlnhT^U 
Alpha,  who  had  established  the  flnt  hrm»]* 
of  the  Urban  League  In  Chicago  tonu^ 
took  over  the  apartment  there  wherei^ 
spent  so  many  pleasant  months  and  Ini^ 
years  getting  acquainted  with  Waahlngto^ 

Brother  HlU  persuaded  me  to  take  on  m. 
first  civic  Job  in  Chicago  as  a  member^ 
the  Chicago  Urban  League  Board,  a  task  S 
which   my   wife   succeeded  me 


later. 
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It  was  during  that  period  I  first  met  th* 
Alpha  historian.  Brother  Charles  H.  Wetler 
who  like  Brother  Howard  H.  Long  was  thm 
a  professor  at  Howard  University,  both  later 
to  become  college  presidents,  one  of  WUber- 
force  and  the  other  of  Central  State  CoUen* 
Of  course,  you  know  that  the  majority  of 
presidents  of  Negro  colleges  are  Alphas,  i 
also  met  Brother  Charles  Thompson,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  published 
at  Howard,  who  entrusted  me  with  the  Job 
of  doing  a  study  designed  to  show  how  little 
white  dally  newspapers  were  \ising  newi 
about  Negroes.  We  checked  the  general 
usage  and  caliber  of  stories  used  during  the 
World  War  I  period  and  contrasted  it  with 
what  was  happening  In  the  period  of  WorW 
War  n. 

Joe  Evans  was  the  general  secretary  o( 
Alpha  and  lived  In  the  Imposing  house  his 
famous  father,  principal  of  one  of  Wssh- 
ington's  early  high  schools,  had  built  Just 
two  doors  away  so  I  was  surrounded  by 
Alphas. 

When  one  starts  recalling  Alphas  of  those 
early  vintages,  one  Is  tempted  to  remember 
the  stories  of  Brothers  Roscoe  Giles,  E.  K. 
McDonald,  Sydney  and  Oscar  Brown,  Lewis 
Caldwell,  the  Lanes.  Sydney  Jones,  J.  Herbert 
King,  Harold  Langnma  and  a  host  of  other 
Alpha  Phi  Lambda  members. 

Memories  are  Invoked  and  one  remembers 
how  many  Important  men  and  leaders  this 
fraternity  has  furnished  In  various  phases 
of  Negro  life. 

But  enough  of  these  reminiscences.  As 
pleasant  as  those  memories  are,  let  me  move 
out  of  the  past  into  the  present.  Except, 
perhaps  as  a  kind  of  bridge,  let  me  recall 
brlefiy  the  circumstances  that  gave  birth  to 
the  Associated  Negro  Press  with  which  I  have 
worked  for  45  years. 

BUITH  or  the  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

In  1917  or  1918, 1  became  a  publisher's  rep- 
resentative engaged  in  the  rather  new  occu- 
pation of  selling  advertising  In  Negro  news- 
papers. I  made  a  promotional  trip  for  the 
Chicago  Defender;  Publisher  Robert  S.  Abbott 
was  still  active  then  and  keen,  young  Phil 
Jones  was  his  general  manager.  This  tour 
Included  all  of  the  cities  west  of  Chicago  on 
the  way  to  California.  Naturally  I  contacted 
all  of  the  newspapers  then  existing  and  one 
of  the  discoveries  made  was  that  there  was 
no  dependable,  constant  news  service  nor  bad 
there  ever  been  one  available  to  dispense 
news  about  Negroes.  There  was  little  news 
about  Negroes  other  than  crime  or  derisive 
stories  used  by  dally  newspapers  in  those 
days  so  that  efTectlVe  understanding  about 
the  Negro  American  nationally  was  In  rather 
a  foggy  state. 

I  returned  to  Chicago,  contacted  a  group 
of  close  associates,  formed  a  corporation, 
brought  in  Nahxma  Daniel  Brascher,  a  news- 
man from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  became  as- 
sociated. We  opened  offices  at  313  South 
Clark  Street  In  a  building  managed  by  Wil- 
liam "Colonel  Bill"  Cowan,  weU-known  Negro 
Chlcagoan,  and  the  Associated  Negro  Press 
was  born  March  19,  1919. 

SERVICX  to  negroes 

By  virtue  of  Ita  very  character  and  actlTltf 
ANP  brought  us  In  contact  with  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  active  la 
propelling   oui   group   forward,   as   well  u 
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,rt^  lewlem  in  Tnanj  fields  in  the  United 

^^le  time  we  were  serving  150  Negro 
^  «.Attered  about  the  country,  more 
SSTuSeSst  today.  Much  later  we  added 
'^^.l^Of  a  hundred  African  papers— in 
"?!i  th«  Kngllsh  and  French  languages-as 
JJJgSt  nations  began  to  gain  freedom  and 

•"^^f  uTSSu  need  for  Information.  This 
.  I^fbecause  dally  newspapers  do  not  pub- 
^h  N^^s  t<'day.  They  really  have  be- 
^.  See  competitors  of  the  Negro  news- 
«*^„*"  5  their  access  to  worldwide  tele- 
EHJ^ir  service  gives  them  a  superiority  In 
£W  matter  of  gathering  and  distributing 

°*^s  chief  disadvantage  of  the  daily  news- 
-IZr  «•  of  any  white  publication  appealing 
K^roes  today  Is  the  fact  that  usually  It  la 
J^JSfor  them  to  understand  and  Interpret 
S  gSng  on  behind  the  curtain  of  color. 
"^tLt  step  they  are  making  to  solve 
t^bandlcap  Is  to  hire  colored  "Porters^  In 
♦hTisst  3  or  4  years  a  number  of  the  more 
toportant  dallies  ofthe  Nation  have  taken  on 
Segro  newspapermen. 

BREAKTHROUGH 

We  all  know  Chicago  dally  newspapers 
h.ve  finally  abandoned  their  gestures  of 
ffliDloylng  part-time  or  special  feature  wrlt- 
S  aSl  are  now  using  full-time  Negro  re- 
nnrters  on  their  staffs. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago's  American, 
the  Dally  News,  and  the  Sun  Times  have  all 
either  had  or  have  Negro  reporters.  Eddie  L. 
uadison,  Jr.,  whom  I  was  happy  to  have  in- 
troduce me  this  morning,  occupies  the  im- 
portant post  of  copy  editor  on  the  Tribune. 

The  Washington  Post,  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  newspapers,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
Washington  now  has  a  preponderance  of 
Negro  population  and  the  Post  has  six  top 
Negro  reporters.  One  or  two  of  these  men 
got  their  early  experience  working  on  the 
itafl  of  the  Associated  Negro  Press  and  be- 
came experts  on  news  of  significance  to  Negro 
people,  especIaUy  In  their  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

REAL    REVOLITTION     IN     EMPLOYMENT 

This  breakthrough  of  Negroes  In  the  field 
of  Journalism  Is  typical  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  our  minority  group  on  the  Job  market 
as  a  whole.  Actually,  any  honest  and  open- 
minded  look  at  the  employment  picture  is 
certain  to  leave  you  and  me  amazed  at  the 
results  of  a  real  revolution  which  Is  under- 
way In  the  area  of  employment. 

It  is  true  that  the  Negro  Is  suffering  as 
the  ravages  of  automation  continue  to  grow. 
But  it  is  Just  as  true  that — as  John  D.  Rocke- 
feUer  3d,  told  a  Spelman  College  audience 
a  few  weeks  ago:  I  quote  "as  to  barriers, 
it  Is  clear  that  more  and  more  are  falling — 
in  bousing,  employment,  government  and 
education — In  virtually  every  area  of  our  na- 
tional life.  There  Is  broad  and  growing 
understanding  that,  as  President  Kennedy 
put  it,  race  has  no  place  In  American  life  or 
law."  Rockefeller  Is  right  when  he  said  that 
Jobs  for  qualified  Negroes  are  opening  at  a 
rate  that  those  close  to  the  situation  would 
not  have  believed  possible  Just  a  year  ago. 

We  used  to  talk  about  the  Negro  getting  a 
foot  In  the  door  when  It  came  to  the  non- 
tradltlonal  Jobs.  Today,  we  can  say  without 
a  doubt  that  he  not  only  has  his  foot  In  the 
door,  but  he's  got  the  door  rammed  open 
and  Is  striding  through  this  archway  of  op- 
portunity In  unbelievable  numbers.  Last 
year  at  a  time  when  115  of  the  Nation's  top 
companies — with  5.5  million  employees — were 
meeting  as  members  of  plans  for  progress  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Job  Op- 
portunity, G.  C.  McClellan,  the  administra- 
tive director  made  this  statement:  "Two 
years  ago,  you  could  walk  through  amy  corpo- 


ration office  In  New  York  City  and  count  non- 
whites  on  two  hands.  Today,  It's  different." 
McClellan  said  that  80  companies  which 
had  filed  reports  at  that  time,  showed  that 
nonwhltes  got  2,241  of  the  31,698  salaried 
Jobs  that  opened  up.  This  represented  an 
Increase  of  8.9  percent  in  the  number  of  Jobs 
held  by  nonwhltes  In  those  companies.  Pre- 
viously, Negroes  had  held  only  1.5  of  these 
salaried  positions. 

As  we  watched  the  national  political  con- 
ventions In  1960,  who  would  have  thought 
that  Negro  television  reporters  would  be 
helping  us  to  understand  what  would  be 
going  on  at  the  1964  conventions?  But  there 
they  were — big  as  life  on  our  screens  this 
year.  Just  as  Negroes  were  In  evidence 
among  the  Journalists  covering  the  conven- 
tions, so  Is  George  Olden  now  a  vice  presi- 
dent on  the  professional  advisory  council  of 
the  McCann-Erlckson  Advertising  Agency, 
one  of  the  world's  largest,  and  so  Is  Ramon 
Scruggs,  public  relations  manager  for  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph,  and  so  is  Charles 
T.  Williams,  a  vice  president  of  Schenley  Dis- 
tillers Co.,  and  so  is  the  former  black  man  In 
the  White  House — E.  Frederick  Morrow — now 
a  vice  president  of  the  gigantic  Bank  of 
America,  the  largest  bank  In  the  United 
States. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  men  who  are 
holding  some  of  the  top  Jobs  In  American 
business.  These  are  men  who  are  symbolic 
of  the  new  breed  of  Negro  In  America.  There 
are  thousands  more  on  their  way  to  the  top 
with  an  Impressive  number  already  perched 
on  the  loft.  Those  of  you  who  would  take 
the  time  to  wander  In  and  out  of  offices, 
stores,  city  hall,  and  other  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago's Loop  here  would  find  Negroes — young, 
middle-aged,  and  older  Negroes — In  such  a 
variety  of  positions  as  to  be  surprising. 


WHAT    THIS     MEANS 


What  does  this  Job  revolution  mean  to  you 
and  me?  To  me.  It  means  that  I  have  been 
blessed  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  my  people 
are  beginning  to  come  Into  their  own.  Be- 
yond the  extremely  satisfying  knowledge 
that  there  are  Indeed  new  horizons  ahead  for 
Negroes  In  America,  the  fact  of  the  Job  revo- 
lution can  mean  little  more  to  me.  I  have 
played  for  years  the  game  of  black  and  white 
In  America  and  I  can  only  hope  now  that  my 
position  on  the  team  has  helped  move  the 
ball  down  toward  the  goal  line.  I  must  sit 
on  the  sidelines  and  look  on,  occasionally 
yelling  from  the  bench  some  words  of  en- 
couragement and  strategy  based  on  the  ex- 
perience I  gained  when  I  was  romping  up 
and  down  the  field. 

But  you  gentlemen — you  men  of  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha — are  charged  with  a  responsibility 
that  Is,  perhaps,  even  more  vital,  more  de- 
manding, more  Important  thsoi  any  In  the 
past.  For  now,  as  the  ball  Inches  toward  the 
goal  line,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  up. 

Men  such  as  you  are  obligated  to  huddle, 
line  up.  and  call  the  plays  which  will  carry 
this  long,  hard-fought  struggle  to  eventual 
victory.  No  matter  that  you  may  have  been 
on  the  team  all  along — and  far  too  many 
professional  Negroes  have  been  content  to 
be  spectators — no  matter  that  your  present 
personal  commitments  are  so  heavy  that  time 
becomes  your  most  precious  commodity. 
Men  of  Alpha,  like  professional  Negroes 
across  the  country,  must  unite  In  the  fljial 
thrust. 

A   TWOrOLD   RESPONSraiLITY 

As  I  see  It,  the  major  responsibility  Is  two- 
fold. You  must  provide  the  guidance  which 
will  keep  the  civil  rights  movement  from 
stximbllng  over  the  precipice  of  Irresponsi- 
bility Into  the  valley  of  defeat.  Men  such 
as  yourselves  must  make  your  own  voices 
heard  above  the  anguished  cries  of  the 
masses.  And  you  must  assert  yovirselves  as 
Individuals  and  as  members  of  groups  so 
that  the  bard-won  gains  of  this  century-old 


struggle  will  not  cancel  themselves  out  for  a 
lack  of  strategy. 

Second,  and.  Just  as  Important — ^perhaps, 
even  more  Important — It  Is  essential  that 
men  such  as  you  provide  the  leadership 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  great  Job  revolu- 
tion and  actively  aid  In  the  awakening  of 
young  people  to  the  glorious  realization  that 
a  new  day  has  Indeed  dawned  upon  the  black 
man  In  America. 

I  vu-ge  all  of  you  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams which  expose  our  young  people  to  the 
facts  of  employment  today  and  tomorrow.  I 
challenge  all  of  you  to  work  with  groups 
which  have  programs  aimed  directly  at 
counseling  young  Negroes  even  as  early  as 
pre-hlgh-school  age  so  that  they  can  prepare 
themselves  properly  to  walk  taU  throiigh 
the  door  of  opportunity  which  has  opened 
for  them.  They  should  know,  for  example, 
how  government  offers  such  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  and  women.  The 
State  Department  was  for  many  years  a 
closed  book  to  Negroes  but  the  bars  have 
been  relaxed  In  the  last  few  years. 

Z>TEGROES    IN    DIPLOBIATIC    UTE 

It  Is   interesting  to  review  some  specific 
changes  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  educa- 
tional    opportunities     are     Increasing     and 
greater  Interest  on  the  part  of  trained  young 
men  and  women  Is  being  aroused.    ThlB  !■ 
an  age  of  diplomacy.     The  need  for  prop- 
erly qualified  and  trained  people  Is  current. 
These  Jobs  are  not  usually  In  the  limelight 
but  here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  positions 
which  have  been  filled  by  Negroes  and  their 
emoluments.     In  the  past,  there  were  one  or 
two    political    appointments:    an    ambassa- 
dorship to  Liberia,  a  consularshlp  to  Azores 
or  to  Marseilles,  but  not  the  technical  posts 
which  are  now  filled  with  Negro  personnel. 
There  are  three  of  our  men  with  ambassa- 
dorial status,  Mercer  Cook,  chief  of  mission 
at   Dakar.    Senegal;    Clinton   Knox    In    Da- 
homey.    West     Africa.     Franklin     Williams, 
Deputy    Director    of    U.S.    Mission    to    the 
United     Nations,     an     assistant     to     Adlal 
Stevenson.    These  posts  pay  $27,500  a  year. 
Dr    John  Morrow,  director  of  the  Howard 
University    program     for     training    foreign 
service  personnel,  a  Government-supported 
project.  $22,500.     He  was  formerly  an  Am- 
bassador to  Guinea. 

Other  posts  held  by  Negro  officials  under 
the  Department  of  State  are: 

Harold  Snell.  of  Chicago,  labor  attach6  at 
Beirut.  Lebanon;  Rupert  Lloyd  principal 
officer,  Lyon,  Prance;  Samuel  Westertleld. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Af- 
rican Affairs;  Alvln  Rucker,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, labor  adviser,  Bureau  of  African  Affairs, 
Charlotte  Moton  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Moton,  the  second  president  of 
Tuskegee  Institute;  Charles  Hanson,  of  New 
York  vice  consul.  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad; 
Ruby  Pernell,  New  Delhi.  India;  David  B. 
Bolen  former  Olympic  athlete,  Bureau  of  Af- 
rican Affairs.  Washington,  D.C.;  Archie  Lang, 
also  formerly  of  Chicago,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Jean  Llghtfoot. 

These  salaries  range  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000,  according  to  the  demands  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  Jobs. 

There  are  25  additional  people  In  various 
foreign  posts  Including  Washington  who  are 
serving  with  the  State  Department,  a  far 
cry  from  the  days  when  folks  said  N^roee 
were  not  welcome. 

Prank  E.  Plnder.  a  veteran  In  agrlCTiltural 
extension  service,  was  sworn  In  last  Tuesday 
m  Washington,  D.C.,  as  head  of  AID  for 
Ghana,  a  $20,000  post.  Men  such  as  L.  A. 
Potte.  former  head  of  Tuskegee's  agricul- 
tural department,  special  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultm-e  Orville  L.  Freeman; 
Lawrence  J.  Washington,  farm  management 
representative  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adniln- 
Istratlon;  and  Albert  S.  Bacon.  Assistant  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Extenalon 
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other  example  of  little  known 

ofQcials    whose    salaries    range 

,000  mark.    They  happen  to  be  in 

of  Agriculture,  but  Negroes 

throughout  the  Federal  sys- 

MBltions. 

that  there  Is  a  new  awareness 

in  practically  every  fleld  of 

Basil  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the 

of  Tuskegee  Institute,  for- 

Amerlcan  Red  Cross  and  head  of 

Dimes,  said:    "Equal  opportunity 

things:   genuine  equality  and 

Equality  without  oppor- 

fraud;   opportunity  that  is  not 

hjumlliatlon." 

to  fulfUl  our  complete  responsi- 

area.  It  is  essential  that  careful 

paid  to  the  young  Negro  boys 

for  various  reasons,  will  never 

]  tosltions  in  government  or  in  In- 

as    a    professional    person.     As 

it:  "We  must  integrate  the  un- 

an  Indtutrialized  society  which 

fewer  Jobs  for  them.    We  must 

uneducated  Into  a  society  where 

Is  power.    We  must  integrate  the 

a  society  of  affluence." 

TBS  HATTSZB  EXPORT 

to  you  this  morning  that  you  can 
contribution  right  here  to 
white-  and  blue-collar  workers 
time  to  study  Chicago's  now  fa- 
report  and  learn  what  it  is  really 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  one 
nfembers  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
with  them  will  add  greatly  to 
Once    comprehension 
he  grave  problems  of  our  public 
lelleve  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
you  to  work  actively  for  the  Im- 
n  of  this  landmark  report. 

analysis,  the  ultimate  disposal 

problem  in  America  will  be  due 

in — both    formal    and    Informal. 

elimination — or  sharp  reduc- 

p^verty  and  misery  in  America  will 

our  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 

4ducation.     Indeed,  the  very  s\ir- 

in  this  extraordinary  world  in 

I  je  living  today  will  depend  upon 

to  become  educated  and  his 

1  urn  this  knowledge  into  wisdom. 

you  this  morning,  therefore,  to 

blessings  for  you  are   certainly 

country's   advantaged   citizens, 

lotwithstandlng. 

which    you    enjoy    mtist 
guarded.    It  must  be  freely 
irge  you  this  morning  to  increase 
commitments    and    plunge    en- 
into  the  final  quarter  of  Amer- 
game  of  black  and  white.    This 
not  be  won  on  the  streets  of 
nor  will  it  be  decided  by  emo- 
iramatic  displays  of  so-called  mil- 
answer  to  America's  most  crlp- 
lles  in  the  minds  of  men — 
minds  of  children.    You  can  have 
influence  upon  both — on  the  real 

— if  you  will. 

Upon    conclusion    of    the    above 

Bamett  was  presented  a  Merit 

Si  Lambda  Chapter  of  Alpha  Phi 

which  stated:   "For  45  years  of 

contribution  in  the  fleld  of  Jour- 

also  for  the  many  years  spent  as 

ambassador   between  Negroes   of 

the  United  States.") 
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THE  ROI E  OP  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
J  !9  URBAN  RENEWAL 

TAPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
consent  that  the  gentleman 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
include  extraneous  matter. 


aiid 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  subsequent  housing 
legislation  in  the  urban  renewal  field  was 
to  encourage  the  use  of  private  enter- 
prise to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
This  involves  both  the  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise  within  a  project  area 
through  rehabilitation  and  renovation, 
and  the  business  community  as  a  partic- 
ipant from  without  in  rebuilding  the 
slums  and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

A  recent  statement  by  Mllford  Vieser, 
the  president  of  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Association  of  Newark,  N.J.,  de- 
livered on  September  18,  1964.  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Committee  on  Construction  and 
Community  Development,  reveals  the 
role  that  private  enterprise  has  played 
and  can  play  in  urban  development.  He 
points  out  the  need  for  complete  co- 
operation between  local  government  and 
labor,  business,  and  the  people  within 
the  community  in  order  to  achieve  a 
successful  urban  renewal  plan.  Mr. 
Vieser  also  stresses  the  need  to  avoid  the 
endless  delay  which  has  plagued  so  many 
projects  throughout  the  country. 

The  proper  roles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, local  oflQcials,  and  private  en- 
terprise are  a  fit  subject  for  congressional 
inquiry  and  debate.  Mr.  Vieser's  state- 
ment is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
dialog. 

The  statement  follows : 

Urban  Renewal:  A  Program  for  Prfvate 
Enterprise 

I      (By  Milford  Vieser) 

It  is  time  that  the  American  businessman 
recognized  that  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  is,  above  all.  a  program  for  him. 

The  basic  purpose  of  urban  renewal  i.s  not 
to  compete  with  private  enterprise — it  is  to 
clear  the  way  for  private  enterprise:  to  create 
the  conditions  in  which  private  interests  ran 
continue  their  traditional  role  as  the  builders 
of  our  cities. 

Urban  renewal  is  the  proeram  of  the  city 
to  improve  itself  tlircugh  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  blight,  to  remove  their  causes, 
thereby  preventing  their  recurrence,  and  to 
rehabilitate  and  conserve  the  existing  in- 
ventory of  housing.  Its  role  is  not  only  to 
provide  housing.  It  is  also  to  provide  com- 
mercial and  industrial  structures,  better 
transportation,  and  cultural  and  educational 
facilities.  Simply  stated,  it  is  a  program  to 
make  our  old,  tired  cities  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

As  businessmen,  our  particular  interest  in 
urban  renewal  is  not  in  public  housing,  ex- 
cept as  it  is  the  solution  to  part  of  the  com- 
plex problem  of  renewing  our  city.  Had  we 
not  had  a  public  housing  program  in  this 
country  to  start  the  slum  clearance  bill  roll- 
ing, there  would  be  no  opportunity  today  for 
private  enterprise  to  take  the  leadership  in 
urban  renewal.  I  know  that  in  Newark  pub- 
lic housing  prevented  living  conditions  from 
declining  to  the  point  where  no  one  would 
have  Invested  $1  of  private  capital  In  a  re- 
newal effort,  with  or  without  Government 
participation.  Our  role  in  public  housing  is 
to  review  its  record  to  determine  better 
methods  of  providing  housing  for  our  low- 
est income  group. 

However,  our  natural  interest  as  business- 
men is  in  that  portion  of  the  program  which 
provides  for  the  purchase  and  clearance  of 
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blighted  urban  properties  to  make  w*.  * 
the  private  development  of  new  private  ^J2^ 
ing  and  new  commercial  and  induatrlai  f^ 
Itles.  '■*"• 

To  those  who  think  that  the  Job  of  un»ii 
renewal  can  be  accomplished  by  private  «u 
terprlse  alone,  without  the  assistance^ 
Government.  I  can  only  say  that  It  la  tim, 
we  stopped  deluding  ourselves.  The  olto 
Indisputable  fact  is  that  most  blighted  uiSm 
areas  are  far  too  expensive  to  acquire  a^ 
clear  to  allow  any  private  developer  to  ta^ 
on  this  obligation  and  still  hope  to  mafaT. 
profit.  ' 

Without  Government  participation  a 
badly  blighted  area  deteriorates  still  further 
The  result  is  the  opposite  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  economic  stagnation,  it  u 
poverty,  with  new  social  problems  which 
bring  new  financial  burdens  to  the  munld. 
pality,  which  In  turn  bring  still  higher  ta«i 
It  is  all  the  things  that  are  bad  for  print* 
business. 

With  Government  participation,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  bring  into  plaj 
the  constructive  power  of  private  enterprlaa. 
Let  us  take  one  of  those  blighted  urban  ar«si 
which  no  private  developer  would  be  able  to 
buy  and  clear.  Government  participation 
means  an  investment  in  the  future  of  that 
land  parcel,  an  Investment  In  the  form  of  the 
expense  of  purchasing  and  clearing  the  land. 
The  next  step  brings  the  first  return  on  that 
Investment.  The  Government  sells  the  land 
to  a  developer,  and  part  of  the  public  ex- 
pense has  already  been  defrayed.  Now  the 
forces  of  private  enterprise  are  able  to  take 
over.  The  developer  builds  his  project 
New  commercial  activity  is  generated,  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  project  area. 

The  activity  which  results  from  an  urban 
renewal  project  not  only  brings  new  oppor- 
tunity for  private  enterprise.  It  relmbursei 
both  the  local  and  Federal  govemmenti, 
which  helped  start  the  ball  rolling  in  the 
first  place.  Property  taxes  from  an  urban 
renewal  project  area  normally  exceed  greatly 
those  which  were  realized  from  the  slum 
area  before  the  project  was  undertaken. 
The  expense  to  the  municipality  for  police 
and  fire  protection  and  for  social  services  In 
a  renewal  area  usually  is  cut  substantially. 
Moreover,  the  enlivened  business  community 
generates  more  revenue  for  government  at  aU 
levels.  Ultimately,  an  urban  renewal  area 
more  than  pays  Its  debt  to  government  It 
is  simple  arithmetic — the  arithmetic  of 
urban  renewal. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  local  program.  It  Is 
locally  planned,  administered,  and  executed. 
Except  for  the  buying,  clearing,  and  readying 
of  the  land  It  Is  financed  by  private  capital, 
A  successful  urban  renewal  program  require! 
liie  complete  cooperation  of  local  govem- 
faient,  labor,  business,  and  the  people. 

The  cooperation  of  business  is  especially 
vital  to  the  success  of  lu-ban  renewal.  No 
community  in  our  Nation  has  had  a  succesa- 
ful  program  of  rebuilding  without  buslneee 
leadership.  This  is  a  program  to  which  busi- 
nessmen Interested  in  the  future  of  private 
enterprise  must  give  total  support,  both  st 
the  local  and  Federal  levels. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Life  Insurance  Co.  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  new  construction  in  the  downtown 
area  of  Newark.  We  erected  a  modem,  20- 
story  home  office  structure  for  oux  company. 
This  building  has  become  one  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  renewal  program  in  Newark.  We 
also  constructed  four  other  office  bviildlngi 
and  we  hope  to  start  on  still  another  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  of  time.  When  we 
complete  our  complex  of  buildings  we  will 
have  built  6  imposing  structures  and  M 
1,100-car  garage. 

What  Mutual  Benefit  has  done  provides  » 
dramatic  example  of  something  I  referred  to 
earlier — the  arithmetic  of  urban  renewal 
Before  we  undertook  our  rebuilding  program, 
the  properties  which  we  are  developing  re- 
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^  to  the  city  of  Newark  a  total  of  $77.- 
wm«»  *°  7*  tax  revenues.    When  we  com- 
000  •  ye"  Redevelopment  work,  those  same 
P^**Jhps  will  produce  $1,500,000  a  year  for 
P^P*^  trTasx^y.     Moreover,   the   city   will 
""/^alSd  this  gam  without  having  to 
•^'^rf^new  schools,  or  any  other  new  service 
P'^^ufles     our  company  benefits  as  well  as 
'     Mtv  for  our  policyholders  are  receiving 
""'.Trelient  return  on  the  investment, 
•".fr  about  30  years  prior  to  the  start  of 
«J«frk'8  urban  renewal  program  there  was 
'^^t  no  construction  in  the  city  of  private 
SSg   commercial,  and  industrial  struc 
•"  if^  The  only  building  during  that  time 
^nubile  bousing.     Newark   was  on   the 
T^CTsde     Its  pride  and  spirit  were  at  a 
f„°«Pbb     Now,  a  decade  since  we  started  re- 
iVwal  activities  in  the  business  center  of  our 
?fw   nrlvate  enterprise  has  greatly  altered 
fJ7' appearance  of  our  downtown  business 
!«ft     In  addition   to   the   Mutual   Benefit 
^OTiDlex   the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  has 
h^iiit  a  new  head  office  and  several  commer- 
Hai  structures.     The  National  State  Bank, 
^tlonal    Newark    &    Essex    Bank.    Fidelity 
union  Trust  Co.,  United  States  Savings  Bank 
and  Carteret  Savings  &  Loan  all  have  in- 
vested heavily  in  our  main  street  by  buUd- 
ine  new  quarters  for  themselves  or  ref urblsh- 
Sk  established  facilities.    The  Robert  Treat 
Hotel  has  constructed  a  major  new  addition, 
and  a  large  new  Holiday  Inn  motel  has  been 
built     So  have  several  medium-sized   new 
commercial    structures— all    on    that    same 

street. 

To  support  the  expanding  Newark  econ- 
omy our  utility  companies  have  spent  mil- 
lions on  new  facilities.  Public  Service 
Bectric  has  constructed  a  new  power  dis- 
tribution center,  and  N.  J.  Bell  has  invested 
in  an  expanded  switching  center.  Both  our 
newspapers,  the  Newark  News  and  the  New- 
ark Star-Ledger,  are  building  new  plants 
within  areas  earmarked  for  renewal  under 
the  title  I  program.  Our  breweries  are  ex- 
panding, Ballantlne  recently  opened  a 
multimillion-dollar  distribution  center  as 
Its  most  recent  Improvement,  and  Pabst  is 
engaging  In  a  major  expansion  plan. 

Two  chemical  companies,  Pitt  Consoli- 
dated and  Dixon,  havifspent  huge  stuns  on 
new  plants  In  Newark.  Engelhard  Indus- 
tries, the  largest  platinum  company  in  the 
world,  opens  a  new  building  almost  every 
year.  Tung-Sol  has  Improved  Its  home  office 
In  Newark,  and  Western  Instruments,  for- 
merly the  Daystrom  Corp..  recently  moved 
Its  home  office  to  our  city.  Liberty  Optical 
Manufacturing  Co..  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  eyeglass  frames,  has  moved  from  Its  old 
quarters  In  Newark  to  an  ultramodern  b\iild- 
Ing  at  another  location  within  the  city. 

The  city  has  made  Its  own  major  contri- 
bution with  a  vast,  self-supporting  under- 
ground parking  garage.  There  is  a  new 
spirit  In  our  city.  While  the  problem  of  re- 
building is  complex  and  at  times  frustrating 
with  delay,  we  have  good  reason  for  faith 
In  our  future. 

We  are  proud  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Newark,  but  the  Investment  which 
has  been  made  places  upon  MS  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  certain  that  it  is  not 
wasted. 

Like  all  older  and  larger  cities  in  this 
country — Including  many  which  aren't  near- 
ly as  old  as  Newark — our  financial  problems 
are  serious.  As  a  result  of  the  migration 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  middle  and  upper 
income  groups,  as  well  as  some  business, 
major  cities  have  been  losing  poptilatlon 
for  the  last  two  decades.  The  middle  and 
upper  Income  groups  have  been  partially 
replaced  by  the  low-Income  workers. 

This  has  brought  about  a  sharp  rise  in 
police,  fire,  school,  and  welfare  costs  to  the 
cities.    As  a  result,  taxes  keep  going  up. 

One  of  the  principal  solutions  to  this 
problem  is  the  rebuilding  of  our  slvun  areas, 
and   this   means    urban    renewal    with    the 


participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the    purchase    and    clearance    of    blighted 

areas.  ,  . 

As  supporters  of  urban  renewal,  we  must 
strive  to  find  a  solution  to  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  this  program — the  problem 
of  endless  delay — of  red  tape. 

My  own  city  of  Newark  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  how  endless  procedures  at  all  lev- 
els of  government  have  slowed  progress  on  a 
Job  which  private  enterprise  is  anxious  to 
get  on  with. 

During  the  10  years  in  which  we  have  had 
a  resurgence  of  private  activity,  only  one 
federally  assisted  urban  renewal  project — 
the  Colonnade  Park  Apartments  on  North 
Broad  Street — has  been  completed. 

Incidentally,  this  project  offers  another  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  highly  favorable 
arithmetic  of  urban  renewal.  The  land  on 
which  the  Colonnade  stands,  together  with 
some  adjacent  land  now  occupied  by  public 
housing,  returned  $178,000  a  year  in  property 
taxes  to  the  city  before  any  renewal  work 
was  undertaken. 

Today  that  same  sector,  including  the 
land  on  which  public  housing  was  built, 
produces  for  the  city  $550,000  a  year  in  prop- 
erty taxes.  What  Is  more,  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  servicing  that  area  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  renewal  work.  Estimates  of 
the  annual  savings,  which  have  resulted  for 
the  city  through  the  sharp  reduction  in 
police,  fire,  social  welfare,  and  other  service 
costs,  are  over  $500,000  a  year. 

However,  many  of  our  slum  areas  still  lie 
untouched.  Others  have  been  cleared,  but 
nothing  has  yet  replaced  these  slums  that 
the  city  wants  for  the  new  ratables  that  new 
development  would  bring. 

The  biggest  single  reason  for  this  lag  has 
been  endless  procedures  and  red  tape.  We 
have  had  private  developers  more  than 
anxious  to  get  started.  What  has  held  them 
up  has  been  the  agonizing  process  of  getting 
approvals  and  clearances  from  agencies  of  all 
sorts,  at  all  levels  of  government — approvals 
which  must  be  acquired  before  the  Federal 
Government  can  participate  financially. 

It  was  only  4  weeks  ago  that  Jack  Parker — 
potentially  our  largest  private  developer — 
was  able  to  break  ground  on  a  renewal  plan 
for  our  city.  It  was  5  years  ago,  however, 
that  he  announced  his  plan  for  a  vast  multi- 
million  dollar  renewal  project  In  Newark.  At 
that  time  his  proposal  brought  new  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  to  everyone  Interested 
in  the  redevelopment  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  has  built  more  than  $75 
million  in  high-rise  apartment  housing  in 
New  York  City  alone,  was  prepared  to  start 
work  on  his  project  in  Newark  within  a 
year  of  the  time  he  made  his  proposal.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  endless  stream  of  steps 
required  between  the  announcement  of  a 
plan  and  the  actual  start  of  work  on  It, 
Newark  was  unable  to  give  the  go  ahead  to 
Mr.  Parker  until  this  year. 

An  exciting  plan  for  the  reclamation  of 
about  2,000  acres  of  stagnant  meadowland 
for  industrial  and  commercial  use — a  proj- 
ect which  would  be  a  boon  to  our  city  and 
to  private  enterprise — was  announced  nearly 
2  years  ago  and  given  top  priority  In  Newark. 
Yet,  more  than  a  year  was  needed  Just 
to  accomplish  40  separate  steps  required  by 
various  government  agencies  at  all  levels 
before  It  was  even  possible  to  hold  a  blight 
hearing— still  an  early  step  In  any  renewal 
project. 

Delay  of  this  sort  simply  means  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  wait  until  some  future 
date  to  do  a  Job  It  Is  ready  and  anxious  to 
start  today.  As  businessmen,  I  am  sure  each 
of  us  can  appreciate  the  cost  of  unnecessary 
delay — the  cost  not  only  to  the  public  but 
to  private  enterprise.  If  private  enterprise 
is  really  going  to  step  in  and  do  the  rebuild- 
ing Job  in  our  cities  that  it  wants  to  do,  we 
must  streamline  the  process  by  which  a 
sound  renewal  plan  is  turned  Into  reality. 


One  thing  which  would  help  us  achieve 
such  a  streamlining,  I  am  sure,  is  less  cen- 
tralization of  this  program  in  Washington 
and  greater  reliance  on  the  know-how  and 
talent  at  the  municipal  level.  Too  often 
we  must  wait  seemingly  interminable  lengths 
of  time  whUe  an  agency  in  Washington  du- 
plicates study  and  planning  which  already 
has  been  accomplished  by  highly  capable 
people  working  for  the  city. 

I  don't  suggest  that  Washington,  which 
makes  such  a  heavy  financial  investment  in 
urban  renewal,  should  merely  give  automatic 
approval  to  any  renewal  plan  it  receives. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  can  do  much  to  help 
bring  about  such  a  streamlining.  The  active 
support  of  the  chamber  for  any  step  or  any 
measure  which  tends  to  substitute  action  for 
delay  in  the  urban  renewal  program  would 
represent  a  distinct  service,  not  only  to  our 
cities,  but  to  private  enterprise  as  well. 

This  country  has  rapidly  moved  away  from 
its  agricultural  past  toward  its  present  high 
degree  of  urbanization  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. By  1975  we  expect  that  about  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  this  Nation  will 
live  in  lu-ban  areas.  Already,  90  percent  of 
our  New  Jersey  population  lives  within  the 
urban  sectors  of  our  State. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
problems  of  the  urban  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  not  only  work  to  correct  the 
problems  we  face  today  but  also  strive  to 
prepare  for  the  futvire,  when  we  will  be  even 
more  urbanized.  Urban  renewal  is  the  only 
real  tool  we  have  at  our  command  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  fut\ire.  It  mtist  be  sharpened 
and  made  as  effective  as  possible. 

In  Newark,  the  commitment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  virban  renewal  is  already 
complete.  We  have  been  participants  on  our 
own.  But  we  also  recognize  the  need  for 
a  many-pronged  attack  on  urban  problems 
In  which  private  enterprise  and  government 
at  all  levels  work  together  for  solutions. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  expedite  the 
program  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  at  the 
Federal  level.  Toward  that  end  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  Newark 
has  formed  an  Urban  Renewal  Conunlttee  of 
leading  Newark  businessmen  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  S.  Westcott  Toole,  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.,  a  recognized  expert  and  a  longtime 
leader  in  these  affairs. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  the  sentence 
in  which  we  described  the  purpose  of  this 
committee  at  the  time  It  was  formed.  It  Is 
"To  exert  helpful  pressure,  wherever  appro- 
priate, to  achieve  a  quickening  of  the  pace 
at  which  Newark's  renewal  program  is  mov- 
ing, and  to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
our  tirban  renewal  process  so  as  to  make  it 
a  more  effective  tool  in  the  rebuilding  of 
our  city." 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  consider  the  for- 
mation of  a  similar  committee  of  business- 
men of  nationally  recognized  stature.  The 
function  of  this  national  urban  renewal 
committee,  I  would  hope,  would  be  to  help 
speed  the  pace  at  which  the  national  renewal 
program  Is  moving,  and  to  help  make  It  as 
effective  a  program  as  possible. 

I  assure  you  that  private  enterprise  would 
be  among  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  such 
an  effort. 


"SOME  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY"— ADDRESS  BY 
THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  D. 
MURPHY 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection     tary  power  of  the  free  world,  principally  the  We   like  to   think  that  the  Cuban  ur. 

of   the   gentleman   from      military  power  of  this  country  and  Its  ability  taught  the  Soviet  leadership  a  leMon*^ 

to  deter  the  Soviet  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  they  will  not  miscalculate  anita** 

no  objection                                      ^®  certainly  cannot   afford    Illusions   about  rashly  again.     But  neither  can  we  ^m  !? 

Mr  *   fin«»alrpr      thio     Soviet  magnanimity  for  the  weak,  and  we  all  neglect  our  efforta  in  the  field  of  tlin«i7i? 

■D«K»^  T^  Ti'^V^           ,-.     I     have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Soviet  threats  telUgence.    It  la  my  observation  thfcrAZ,>5" 

Robert  D.  Murphy,  president      m  ^^  late  1950"s  when  the  air  was  full  of  cans  nationally  are  apt  to  be  more  p,S*^ 

Khrushchev's  gloating  over  the  sputnik  and  complacency  than  are  the  Russian  iMideri 

what  we  may  have  believed  was  a  developing  por  a  long  time  in  both  Democa-aMo    ».. 

superiority  In  the  field  of  ICBM's.  Republican  administrations  we  have  «n„^ 

But  Americans  do  react,  and  under  that  the  establishment  of  an  International^. 
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of  Wisconsin,  on  the  subject  "°^^  ^^^*  provocation  many  American  tern  of  maintenance  of  the  peace  which  Wo^^' 
Aspects  Of  American  Foreim  Programs  were  rushed  to  completion— at  a  provide  a  reliable  means  of  effective  ^^ 
Aspects  01  American  foreign  ^^^^  p^i^e  it  is  tru^lncludlng  sophisticated  Control  with  enforclble Inspection  al^  ^ 
tv,of  T«o«^  TuroT«K««.  «f  r.««  American  strategic  weapons  systems,  which  trol.  This  remains  a  mirage  on  thehorw" 
that  many  Members  of  Con-  were  previously  a  bit  behind  the  target  dates  and  at  times  the  American  effort  teS,^ 
those  subscribing  to  the  Con-  of  the  simpler  soviet  program.  Polaris  sub-  arms  control  and  disarmament  Is  mereiv  ? 
RXCORO  would  be  pleased  to     marines  were  deployed  In  the  oceans  around     terpreted  by  the  other  side  as  a  slen  of  wLv 

w„. , w.-^ ,_      tv,-   c^..«t   TTT^in,,      T>,o   Hr«n.«t..    H»vpinn-     j^^^      j  ^^  convinccd  that  our  efforts^ 

designed  to  gain  more  for  American  lecu- 
rlty,  not  less,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
with  our  military  strength  under  the  head- 
ing of  good  intentions  and  Jeopardize  that 
strength  even  In  the  hope  of  proportloaate 
gain. 

We  must  distinguish,  too,  among  problemi. 
Chairman  Khrushchev  has  declared  that  dt- 
liberate  nuclear  war  is  xmthlnkabls.  and  «». 
sumlng  he  means  it.  perhaps,  although  we  do 
not  know  this,  the  danger  of  deliberate  con- 
ventlonal  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJl.  Is  now  less  because  It  might  w 
easily  develop  into  nuclear  war.  By  the  aamt 
token,  it  does  not  follow  that  international 
violence  is  unthinkable.  As  a  matter  of  ftet, 
as  the  Commimlst  leadership  is  more  tree 
to  concentrate  on  the  lesser  local  situation!, 
whether  in  the  Congo  or  Cyprus,  in  a  con- 
stant effort  to  Increase  the  scope  of  their 
world  influence,  we  must  assimie  that  the 
danger  of  violence  on  the  local  level  may 
grow  and  spurt  in  unexpected  areas  most 
Inconvenient  for  American  intervention. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  guerrilla  train- 
ing, sabotage,  infiltration,  and  subvenion, 
whether  In  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  or  Asia  will  stop,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  for  their  continuance.  The  es- 
sence of  communism  is  constant,  contlnuoiu 
struggle. 

There  Is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  favorable  trend 
which  Is  worthy  of  mention.  Soviet  plan- 
ners In  the  flush  of  the  sputnik  achievement 
in  the  late  fifties  showed  great  confidence  In 
Russian  ability  to  provide  a  great  strategic 
challenge  to  the  West,  while  continuing  a 
rapid  and  balanced  rate  of  economic  growth 
which  would  permit  meeting  the  mounting 
demand  for  consvmier  goods  at  home  and 
economic  aid  with  political  overtonei 
abroad.  But  the  arms  race  and  serious  de- 
fects In  their  domestic  setup,  according  to 
their  own  statistics,  saw  their  national  In- 
come growth  rates  decline  from  an  average 
of  9.5  i>ercent  per  year  from  1956  to  1969,  to 
6  percent  in  1962,  and  4.5  percent  in  1963. 
This  has  led  to  an  acute  conflict  among  mili- 
tary, heavy  Industry,  and  consumer  secton, 
with  the  public  demanding  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. A  deteriorating  economy  and  sub- 
stantial crop  failures,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Ignominy  of  heavy  purchases  of  cereals  from 
the  West  with  the  loss  of  cherished  gold,  have 
been  heavy  blows  deflating  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership's aggressiveness.  These,  together  with 
the  Slno-Sovlet  schism,  are  solid  reasons  for 
Russian  eagerness  to  conclude  the  test-ban 
treaty  and  to  reduce  tensions.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  Soviet  conunltments  In 
foreign  aid  to  further  political  objectivei 
abroad  are  rising  and  in  the  first  6  monthe 
of  1964  amounted  to  $600  million.  This  U 
further  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  Russian 
dedication  to  worldwide  political  objectives. 
The  Soviet  program  is  facilitated  by  an  ap- 
propriation system  which  enables  them  Im- 
mediately to  apply  aid  for  political  purposea 
and  with  great  flexibility  whether  in  ^gjp^ 
Yemen,  India,  Algeria,  or  wherever  it  would 
best  promote  their  economic  offensive. 


^uld  like  to  add  a  word  on  Cuba. 

XAST-WXST  aXLATIONS 

I  school  of  thought  that  suggests 
States  is  mismanaging  the  oppor- 
peacef lU  change  which  are  offered 
polycentrism  and  a  present 
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Russian  state  either  through  a 
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There  is  a  view  that  co- 
pave  the  way  for  liberal  evolu- 
the  present  Soviet  society.     It  is 
l^at  the  Captive  Nations  Declara- 
by  our  Congress  in  1959  Is  a 
though  it  is  known  that  our 
vere  not  Just  imposing  unreason- 
conditions  but  rather  reacting 
mtl-American  demonstrations  in 
r  icelvlng  large-scale  American  eco- 
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speaking,  the  policy  of  contaln- 
ichleved  a  certain  success.    The 
of  conventional  Conunu- 
stopped  and  uniformed  Com- 
have  not  violated  frontiers  in 
Oie  Korean  episode  In  1950.    Con- 
Its  mcceu  largely  to  the  mlll- 


the  Soviet  Union.  The  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  American  ICBM's,  especially  the 
solid-fuel,  qtilck-reactlng  Mlnuteman  of  to- 
day, has  led  to  the  United  States  having  per- 
haps 800  ICBM's  on  launching  pads.  Supple- 
mented by  about  200  Polaris  missiles  now  de- 
ployed and  backed  by  540  strategic  bombers 
on  alert,  this  places  the  United  States,  It 
seems  to  me,  In  a  strong  tactical  position  to 
take  advantage  of  Slno-Sovlet  conflicts  as 
they  occur. 

I  hesitate  to  lean  on  some  Intelligence  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  striking  power,  but  the  com- 
parative figures  of  their  missiles  and  bomber 
strength  is  considerably  below  the  American 
both  In  sophistication  and  In  numbers.  We 
can  assume  that  In  these  circumstances  a 
nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  to  be  an  irrational  decision.  No  one, 
of  course,  can  guarantee  against  irrationality, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  overwhelming  risk 
of  destruction.  It  Is  hardly  likely  to  happen. 

While  our  nucleaw  power  Is  an  obvious  bul- 
wark against  nuclear  attack  and  a  major  ele- 
ment In  maintenance  of  world  peace.  It  Is 
not  always  simple  to  Invoke  It  In  the  solu- 
tion of  local  conflicts  of  a  guerrilla  or  con- 
ventional character.  Nuclear  threat  cannot 
be  Invoked  lightly,  and  naturally  American 
policy  Is  to  employ  nuclear  force  only  on 
the  gravest  provocations.  It  seems  to  be  well 
understood  In  Moscow  and  In  Washington 
that  surprise  attack  Is  Impracticable  because 
even  in  the  most  optimistic  estimate  of  the 
results  of  a  nuclear  exchange,  the  one  strik- 
ing first  would  suffer  a  retaliatory  strike  re- 
sulting In  tens  of  millions  of  casualties. 

The  strategic  advantage  which  we  believe 
the  United  States  holds  over  the  Soviet  Union 
is  responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  Amer- 
ican military  expenditures.  This  year  the 
United  States  Is  spending  about  $8  billion 
more  on  defense  than  in  1960.  The  largest 
items  in  our  giant  defense  budget  concern 
our  nuclear  power  and  are  appropriated  In 
the  honest  hope  that  the  weapons  system 
which  they  finance  will  never  be  used.  We 
seek  not  only  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  but 
to  limit  Soviet  ability  to  exploit  nuclear 
weapons  for  intimidation — the  Cuban  t3^e 
of  operation. 

The  Cuban  operation  was  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  how  far  the  Soviet  leadership  at  the 
time  was  willing  to  go  to  enhance  Its  In- 
fiuence  on  both  North  and  South  America. 
It  provides,  too.  an  Interesting  Insight  Into 
the  relative  negligence  with  which  the  Soviet 
technicians  In  Cuba  Installed  the  offensive 
missiles,  making  no  effort  to  camouflage. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  met  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  Vienna 
in  an  honest  desire  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  part  to 
work  out  a  cooperative  relationship,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  gained  the  Impression  that  o\ar 
young  President  was  Inexperienced  and  un- 
skilled in  the  use  of  power.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev assiuned  that  If  he  rushed  the  Cuban 
installation  of  missiles,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
security  precautions  such  as  time-taking 
camouflage,  the  missiles  would  be  Installed 
in  their  pads  and  ready  to  Are  before  U.S. 
Intelligence  awakened  to  the  danger.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  came  within  an  ace  of  success. 
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«.-  urute  tension  between  Moscow  and 
J^.Wpas«e8  our  fondest  hopes.  During 
^^^us  while  we  continually  hoped  a 
JSTwould  develop,  this  country  seemed  in- 
'^LhiVof  promoting  it,  and  it  was  generally 
aSvSl  th?t  It  would  take  a  long  period  of 
to  happen  The  conflicts  of  race,  cul- 
!!?r  ambition,  history,  all  added  up  to  the 
Stable  Russian  decision  to  suspend  the 
^tSerable  drain  of  its  heavy  economic  aid 
SSa  4  years  ago.  What  a  relief  this  must 
!f  «  Sen  for  the  Russian  general  staff  which 
S!I»^ed  With  anxious  eyes  the  longest  fron- 
STm  the  world,  the  4.500-mlle  Slno-Sovlet 
2!rd«  which  traditionally  has  been  the 
JSne  of  so  many  clashes  between  China  and 

*'^!f  Slno-Sovlet  rift  does  not  necessarily 
Bwan  that  the  net  Communist  threat  is  re- 
ading around  the  globe.  It  could  even  lead 
^intensification  of  the  threat  in  some  areas, 
u  in  southeast  Asia.  But  the  name  calling 
tnd  vilification  between  the  two  giants  of  the 
communist  world  are  having  far-reaching 
affects  upon  the  international  Communist 
movement.  I  know  I  have  felt  that  caution 
^  required  In  assessing  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dlfpute  because  I  remembered  that  in  the 
drtfoatlc  struggle  between  Stalin  and  the 
Trotskyltes,  many  were  deceived  into  be- 
lieving that  dispute  might  destroy  or  mor- 
tally wound  the  movement.  But  I  know  it 
Is  the  State  Department's  view  that  the  anal- 
ogy Is  not  perfect  becavise  the  Trotskyltes 
irere  outcasts  from  the  start  without  the 
advanUge  of  command  over  the  Independent 
resources  of  the  most  populoxis  state  in  the 

world. 

So  there  is  substantial  cause  for  us  in  the 
free  world,  if  we  are  capable  of  solving  our 
own  domestic   problems,   to  be   encoxiraged 
If  not  elated.     The  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  has 
damaged  the  Image  of  Communist  unity  and 
dogma  and  lessened  the  movement's  public 
i^peal.    There  has  been  an  easing  of  party 
controls  and  satellite  states  have  been  able 
to  adjust  their  objectives.     This  gives  local 
leadership   greater   freedom    of   action    and 
could  lead  In  time  to  opportunities  for  popu- 
lar action.     The  hostile  Chinese  party  line 
has    been    damaging    to    Soviet    authority 
among  Communist  parties   and  has  led  to 
Increasing  Independence  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munist parties  everywhere.     Obviously,  this 
does  not  mean  an  end  to  the  dangers  of  com- 
munism, but  we  have  cause  for  at  least  mild 
elation  over  a  bona  fide  conflict  between  the 
two  major  Communist  capitals  which  is  not 
merely  a  deliberate  deception   arranged   to 
entrap  the  free  world,  as  some  quite  natu- 
rally were  Inclined  to  suspect  in  the  begin- 
ning.    Now   we   hopefully   can   foresee   the 
Communist  tradition  of  party  and  doctrinal 
discipline,    with    the    worldwide    subversive 
order  of  battle  supported  by  a  single  power 
center,   disintegrating.     The   question  then 
becomes  one  of  the  ability  of  the  free  world 
to  exploit  that  trend  and  to  safeguard  its 
Interests   in   the   process   of    the   inevitable 
goading   between    Moscow    and    Pelping    to 
demonstrate    the    respective    purity   of    the 
revolutionary  philosophy  of  each.     We  are 
facing  a  test  of  American  ingenuity  to  pro- 
mote the  detachment  of  Eastern  European 
countries,    especially    East    Germany,    from 
Soviet  control.     Each  area  will  have  to  be 
studied  and   treated  individually.     Perhaps 
we  should  not  expect  too  much,  but  even 
a  little  progress  will  repair  some  of  the  hope- 
lessness which   the  years  have  brought  to 
these  sorely  tried  satellite  populations. 

Mr.  George  Kennan  recently  provoked  a 
useful  debate  over  what  to  do  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  disintegration  of  that  extreme 
concentration  of  power  In  Moscow  which  be- 
gan after  World  War  II.  In  its  place  we  are 
faced  with  a  group  of  Independent  or  par- 
tially Independent  centers  of  political  au- 
thority within  the  Communist  bloc,  what 
has  come  to  be  described  as  "polycentrism." 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  process 
represents    a    fundamental    change    in    the 


nature  of  world  communism  as  a  political 
force  in  the  world. 

Por  a  long  period  of  years,  the  United 
States  has  pursued  a  policy  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  I  for 
one  favored  that  policy  although  I  believe  in 
our  enthusiasm  we  perhaps  spent  twice  as 
much  as  necessary.  Much  of  it,  however, 
was  in  the  form  of  relatively  obsolete  mili- 
tary equipment  and  agricultural  products, 
not  in  cash.  We  never  hoped  to  see  Yugo- 
slavia evolve  Into  an  ally  or  even  to  see 
it  become  a  capitalist  state.  But  as  has 
been  pointed  out  again  by  Mr.  Kennan,  when 
Yugoslavia  remained  Commxmlst  but  without 
recognizing  the  discipline  of  the  bloc  and 
maintaining  an  Independence  of  Moscow,  it 
caused  fermentation  and  doubt  that  the 
whole  Moscow  apparatus  of  tmlty  and  dis- 
cipline was  required  in  the  development  of 
Marxian  socialism.  As  Mr.  Kennan  has 
stated  It:  "If  Tito  is  to  be  forgiven  and 
treated  with  deference,  where  are  the  re- 
wards of  obedience?  Why  should  not  we, 
too.  select  our  own  path?" 

Actually,  it  is  my  opinion  that  some  of 
this  thinking  was  involved  in  the  Htingarian 
revolution  of  1956  which  could  easUy  have 
spilled  over  into  Poland.  We  are  at  the  in- 
teresting Juncture  where  Moscow  and  Pelping 
both  need  and  strive  for  political  support 
of  the  satellite  countries  and  compete  for 
the  favor  of  the  Communist  Parties  in  those 
countries. 

This  extraordinarily  favorable  develop- 
ment provides  the  West  with  a  coveted  op- 
portunity to  promote  further  polycentrism 
which  could  well  lead  to  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  Soviet  hold  on  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Eastern  European  territories.  At  one  time, 
we  began  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  never  withdraw  its  forces  from  Austria. 
But  coincident  with  the  admission  of  West 
Germany  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
what  seemed  at  the  time  a  miracle  came  to 
pass.  I  do  not  despair  that  continual  ex- 
ploitation, wherever  It  can  be  exerted  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  disarray  in  the 
so-called  Communist  camp,  offers  rays  of 
hope,  even  though  faintly,  to  the  eventual 
liberation  of  some  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  the  splintering  process  within  the  Com- 
mxmlst bloc  from  our  point  of  view  takes 
on  more  favorable  proportions,  it  seems  to 
be  more  than  Just  a  division  between  Moscow 
and  Pelping.  It  looks  like  the  development 
of  a  four-way  split.  There  Is  Moscow  and 
the  Eastern  European  satellites,  Pelping  and 
Its  sateUltes  in  southeast  Asia,  but  also  the 
neutralist  elements  of  India  and  Yugoslavia. 
Then  there  is  Albania,  a  satellite  of  Pelping, 
to  destroy  further  the  uniformity  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Its  counterpart.  Cuter  Mongolia, 
in  Pelping  territory,  but  a  satellite  of  Mos- 
cow. 

So  we  are  the  relatively  happy  spectators 
of  a  continuing  deterioration  of  the  bloc,  and 
an  uneasy,  perhaps  explosive,  decentraliza- 
tion  of   world   Communist   leadership  with 
allnements  In  a  state  of  flux.    Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  U.S.SH.  gives  mild   Upservice 
to  North  Vietnam,  a  Chinese  satellite,  and 
still  observes  some  of  the  amenities  tradi- 
tional In  the  bloc,  it  does  not  seem  exag- 
gerated now  to  expect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Red    China    may    denounce    their   fraternal 
bonds,  and  throw  wide  open  the  hostile  con- 
test between  them  for  world  power  and  au- 
thority.   We  can  hope  that  such  a  crisis  may 
well  happen   incident   to   Chairman   Khru- 
shchev's intention  to  convene  a  world  con- 
ference of  Communist  Parties  perhaps  in  No- 
vember.    The   Pelping    leadership    has    an- 
nounced that  if  the  conference  is  called,  it 
will  split  the  world  Communist  movement 
right  down  the  middle;  and  that  if  Khru- 
shchev now  fails  to  call  the  conference,  he 
will  be  breaking  his  word  and  surrendering 
leadership  to  the  Chinese.    My  belief  Is  that 
Khrushchev  will  call  the  conference  to  fight 
ftirther  encroachment  of  Red  China  among 


the  Communist  Parties.  esi>ecially  in  Asia, 
and  also  to  have  an  impact  on  the  European 
Communist  Parties  which  must  be  kept  in 

line. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  conflict, 
it  Is  not  caused  by  Ideological  clashes.  It 
has  all  the  trappings  of  a  battle  for  power 
which  concerns  the  national  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  so  long  the  undisputed 
leader  of  world  communism,  and  the  aggres- 
sive ambitions  of  Red  China,  confident  of  the 
sheer  weight  of  its  manpower,  to  dominate 
all  of  Asia  from  Japan  to  India. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

I  am  svire  that  Gen.  Charles  de  Oaulle 
takes  a  cynical  view  of  ideologies,  and  acts 
on  the  principle  that  countries  have  "no 
permanent  alliances,  only  permanent  in- 
terests." ThU  contains  the  implication  that 
the  Interests  of  the  Communist  dictators  are 
Identical  with  those  of  the  people  they 
dominate.    This,  of  course,  is  a  fallacy. 

I  am  not  sure  what  convinced  De  Gaulle 
that  the  French  power  position  in  the  Par 
East  could  be  built  on  recent  French  recog- 
nition of  Red  China,  which  the  French  de- 
scribed as  a  "modern,  disciplined,  progres- 
sive" country  ready  to  live  in  harmony  and 
peace  with  the  West.  I  suspect  that  instead 
of  a  buildup  of  the  French,  Paris  will  even- 
tually discover  that  Pelping  regards  this 
move,  made  without  consultation  with 
Prance's  associates  in  NATO,  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  to  be  exploited.  French  flattery, 
no  doubt,  will  convince  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  that  France,  having  committed  her- 
self, requires  no  concessions. 

French  recognition  of  Red  China  came 
about  when  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  was 
obvious  and  the  situation  in  Indochina  had 
worsened.  The  De  Gaulle  government  seems 
convinced  that  none  of  the  problems  of  Asia 
can  be  settled  without  the  participation  of 
Red  China,  which  is  pvu-suing  its  own  Asiatic 
policy.  Ten  years  after  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  peace  in  Indochina.  That 
there  is  no  peace  is  clearly  the  result  of  ex- 
ploitation of  the  area  by  Red  China  and 
North  Vietnam.  The  French  point  of  view, 
as  stated  by  Couve  de  MurvlUe,  which  they 
feel  is  based  on  many  years  of  bitter  exper- 
ience, is  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  settle  the 
fate  of  Vietnam  without  China,  and  that  it 
is  naive  to  think  that  Vietnam,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Paciflc,  between  Chinese  military 
power  and  American  military  power,  can 
find  peace  and  gain  independence  except 
through  neutrality. 

American  troubles  in  Indochina  actually 
date  back  to  1954  when,  after  Dlen  Bien  Phu. 
the  French  colonial  regime  came  to  an  end 
with  the  Geneva  accords.  These  agreements, 
which  the  United  States  did  not  sign,  related 
to  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  were 
designed  to  exclude  all  outside  intervention. 
Laos,  for  example,  was  not  to  permit  foreign 
troops,  except  for  a  French  military  mission 
and  an  airfield  for  French  use  at  Seno.  Cam- 
bodia was  to  avoid  any  alliance  and  not  allow 
foreign  troops.  North  and  South  Vietnam 
were  prohibited  from  allying  themselves  with 
foreign  military  forces  or  from  receiving 
foreign  armaments.  Vietnam  was  to  have 
general  elections  in  1956  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment for  all  of  Vietnam. 

What  happened  to  embroil  the  United 
States?  It  became  clear  very  promptly  that 
Communist  North  Vietnam,  with  the  warm 
support  of  Red  China  especially,  as  weU  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  intended  to  dominate  the 
area  under  the  skUlful  leadership  of  old-time 
Communist  HO  Chi  Mlnh.  Prance's  depart^ 
had  caused  a  vacuiun  Into  which  the  north- 
ern Communist  regime  was  moving.  It  was 
then  that  the  United  States  decided  to  sup- 
port Laos  and  South  Vietnam  In  their  deter- 
mination, as  weak  and  fragile  as  those  new 
governments  were,  to  remain  free  and  Inde- 
pendent. This  decision  involved  no  desire  on 
our  part  to  occupy  or  acquire  control  of  tbe 
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but  it  was  related  to  our  security  In- 
terest to  { revent  Ckunmunlst  control  or 
southeast  A  la.  Including  Singapore  and  the 
ICalay  Penli  isula.  We  considered  that  our 
own  securlt:  and  our  position  In  the  Pacific 
were  endan(  ered. 

I  might  a  Id  that  this  Lntnulon  of  Ameri- 
can power  Ix  that  area,  while  considered  hos- 
tile by  the  <  kmununlsts,  has  never  endeared 
us  to  some  >f  our  French  friends,  especially 
General  de  C  iaulle.  France  has  had  economic 
Interests  In  the  area  for  generations,  but 
there  was  al  lo  a  prestige  factor  which  led  to 
a  sort  of  J(  aloxis  mistress  complex  on  the 
part  of  Parlj .  Today,  In  asserting  that  there 
can  be  no  I  lUltary  solution  In  Vietnam,  De 
Oaulle  reflet  a  certain  bitter  resentment 
over  the  Pn  nch  defeat  In  1054.  He  equates 
our  suppor  of  Laotian  and  South  Viet- 
namese Indc  pendence  with  France's  inability 
to  maintain  its  colonial  regime.  The  popu- 
lation of  a  jountry  may  be  willing  to  bear 
considerably  greater  sacrifice  to  win  its 
liberty  and  Independence  than  to  support 
foreigners  seeking  to  continue  their  control 
over  that  pipulatlon  In  the  colonial  tradi- 
tion. There  Is  a  good  deal  of  nostalgia  and 
wishful  thliJdng  In  the  De  Oaulle  position 
that  France  having  failed,  the  United  States, 
for  whom  h  s  has  little  hero  worship,  cannot 
possibly  succeed. 

Thus,  whin  the  United  States  vigorously 
supported  tl  le  Diem  government,  the  French 
often  swlpe(  at  it  and  prophesied  its  failure. 
President  Hem,  their  representatives  in- 
sisted, could  not  possibly  succeed.  Yet  he 
did,  for  man  f  years.  Diem  fljially  succumbed 
to  the  rigor  i  of  the  situation  and  the  mili- 
tary coup  d  Btat  in  Saigon  which  eliminated 
him  was  qui  ;kly  succeeded  by  a  second  under 
the  leadersl  ip  of  General  Khanh. 

There  is  ;  lo  doubt  that  after  10  years  of 
guerrilla  wa  -fare  in  South  Vietnam,  directed 
from  Hanoi,  the  population  Is  tired  and  sorely 
tried.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  Isit  Saigon  and  to  announce,  as 
he  has  don<  on  several  occasions,  that  vic- 
tory will  b<  a  long-drawn  out  process,  re- 
quiring perl  laps  years.  I  don't  believe  this 
formula  is  i  ood  enough.  For  that  reason  I 
applauded  1  resident  Johnson's  firm  decision 
to  retaliate  against  North  Vietnam  bases 
after  the  pre  vocative  attack  against  our  naval 
units  in  th »  Bay  of  Tonkin.  I  fall  to  see 
how  North  Vietnam  can  be  permitted  to  re- 
main a  sane  ;uary  from  which  a  steady  stream 
of  supplies  and  manpower  can  be  injected 
into  the  So  ath  Vietnamese  guerrilla  action 
with  impur  Ity.  General  de  Gaulle  urges  a 
conference  low  to  make  peace  in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Ci  .mbodia.  That  was  tried  in  1954, 
and  it  fallei.  If  we  engage  in  pourparlers 
now,  we  wo  ild  lead  from  weakness — our  de 
facto  situai  ion  must  be  strengthened.  It 
must  be  den  lonstrated  to  North  Vietnam  that 
It  cannot  w:  n  by  exporting  terror  Into  South 
Vietnam.  [  believe  that  Hanoi  will  not 
clearly  und  erstand  this  until  it  has  been 
subjected  tn  >  the  same  type  of  medicine  It 
now  admlnl  sters  to  South  Vietnam.  Let  us 
hope  that  i  he  retaliatory  raids  against  the 
northern  ba  ses  may  be  a  turning  point  which 
will  bring  r(  lief  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  hj  ve  suffered  every  brutality  at  the 
hands  of  th  ;  Hanoi  conspiracy. 

Then  the]  e  is  the  situation  in  Laos.  Why 
are  we  con<  emed  about  Laos?  In  1949  the 
French  gra  ited  Laos  independence  within 
the  French  xinlon.  But  the  North  Viet- 
namese Coi  ununlsts  managed  to  attract  a 
few  Laotlai  dissidents  by  pledges  of  mili- 
tary help  Euid  other  aid.  This  was  followed 
by  the  fonx  atlon  of  the  so-called  resistance 
government  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  which  estab- 
lished a  na1  ional  assembly,  selected  a  prime 
minister,  ai  td  formed  a  people's  liberation 
army.  All  \  his  was  done  not  in  Laos  but  in 
Conununlst  North  Vietnam.  The  North  Viet- 
namese thei  Invaded  Laos  and  established 
a  puppet  r  iglme.  This  led  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  sf  1954  and  an  agreement,  which 
tbs  United  States  did  not  sign,  setting  up 
a  coalition   form  of    government  for  Laos. 


Peace  did  not  return,  and  after  years  of  fight- 
ing smd  crisis,  new  accords  were  signed  in 
Geneva  In  July  1962,  designed  to  establish 
the  sovereignty,  neutrality,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Laos,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  an  international  control  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  Canada,  India, 
and  Poland.  The  non-Communist  countries 
complied  with  the  agreements;  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  puppet  Pathet  Lao  regime  did 
not.  The  endemic  aggression  continues;  our 
Secretary  of  State  put  the  matter  very 
simply  in  announcing  the  prescription, 
"leave  your  neighbors  alone."  At  the  same 
time,  he  declared  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  abandon  the  peoples  of 
Laos  or  Vietnam  who  are  trying  to  remain 
free  from  Communist  domination. 

NATO 

With  the  current  easing  in  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  question  is  asked  whether  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic  connection  are  still  necessary,  espe- 
cially since  confrontation  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  central  Europe  has  recently  abated.  This 
seems  to  be  answered  by  our  Government's 
position  that  there  is  clearly  need  for  defense 
since  Soviet  military  capabilities  remain  as 
formidable  as  ever.  Soviet  armies  are  still 
poised  In  East  Germany  with  huge  reserves 
ready  in  Eastern  Europe.  Hundreds  of  Soviet 
missiles  are  targeted  on  Western  Europe.  The 
Berlin  and  Cuban  crises  demonstrated  that 
Western  power  is  capable  of  neutralizing  and 
defeating  Soviet  efforts  to  exploit  their  power 
for  diplomatic  advantage.  This  demonstra- 
tion was  dependent  on  integrated  Western 
military  power  and  a  high  degree  of  political 
concert  in  the  West.  Should  that  unity  fall, 
no  doubt  we  would  see  a  revival  of  the  Rus- 
sian pressures  and  tactics  of  the  late  fifties 
after  sputnik.  Our  first  task  continues  to 
be  the  mobilization  of  the  collective  Western 
will  and  strength  to  defend  our  vital  inter- 
ests. This  demonstrates  the  vital  need  for 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

A  restored  Western  Europe  may  have  to 
share  more  substantially  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  are  many  hopeful  Indications  that 
the  forces  of  nationalism  and  humanism  are 
rising  within  the  Communist  world,  and  this 
is  especially  important  in  that  it  occurs  at 
a  time  when  that  world  is  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  the  3ino-Soviet  split.  The  United 
States  has  never  accepted  the  notion  that 
permanently  Europe  ends  at  the  Elbe,  but 
we  are  faced  with  the  delicate  question  as 
to  how  we  can  move  to  support  an  independ- 
ent and  united  Germany,  and  the  liberaliz;i- 
tlon  of  Eastern  Europe.  There  is  a  question 
as  to  what  our  policy  toward  internal  ef- 
fervescence within  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
should  be. 

German  Chancellor  Erhard's  position  on 
the  European  issue  is  simple  and  direct.  He 
wants  "not  a  divided  Europe  but  a  united 
one."  Such  a  Europe  must  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States.  He  says 
that  Germany  is  not  a  satellite  of  the  United 
States,  obviously,  and  he  regards  himself  as 
"a  German  first,  a  European  next,  and  an 
ally  of  the  United  States."  Thus  we  have  a 
split  in  the  Christian  Democratic  Union  with 
Erhard  facing  the  Gaullist  group,  including 
former  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Bavarian 
Franz-Josef  Strauss,  former  Defense  Min- 
ister. It  seems  to  me  that  an  understanding 
policy  of  support  of  the  Erhard  position  lies 
in  our  own  best  interest. 

That  the  dissolution  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance is  still  the  primary  aim  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  atti- 
tude during  his  recent  tour  of  Scandinavia. 
Good  will  and  better  relations  were  not  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  chief  aims  there;  he  went  there 
for  reasons  of  major  pwllcy.  No  doubt  Mos- 
cow believes  that  if  NATO  is  further  weak- 
ened, the  multilateral  force  will  disappear. 
Russia    dreads    any    acquisition    of    nuclear 
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power  by  Germany.  Thus,  In  8candlna»ta 
Mr.  Khrushchev  disparaged  NATO  on  ••«, 
conceivable  occasion  and  waved  the  bocl, 
of  a  rearmed  Germany  before  frosty  a^ 
dinavian  eyes.  He  bluntly  told  Norway^ 
Denmark  to  q\iit  NATO  and  stressed  tSS 
disarmament  is  tied  closely  to  a  Germua 
solution.  Simultaneously,  on  the  aou^m 
flank,  Moscow  did  all  it  could  to  stimuji^ 
the  crisis  in  Cyprus  and  to  embroil  Tvuto 
and  Greece,  two  NATO  partners.  ^^ 

As  stated  by  Dean  Rusk,  the  first  of  our 
tasks  is  to  maintain  security  in  a  changioD 
environment.  Dangerous  Issues  between  tt« 
Communist  and  free  world  remain  un- 
resolved;  massive  Soviet  ground  and  nuclear 
forces  are  still  arrayed  against  Europe,  in 
the  absence  of  assiued  arrangements  for  the 
mutual  reduction  of  arms,  it  would  be  folly 
to  dismantle  the  military  strength  of  NATO 
There  la  a  recent  school  of  thought,  as  ex- 
emplified in  a  book  written  by  Ronald  Steel 
called  "The  End  of  Alliance"  which  promotet 
the  fallacy  that  NATO  is  breaking  up  any- 
way, and  in  fact  that  its  passing  should  be 
welcomed.  Although  Soviet  troops  continue 
to  occupy  Eastern  Europe,  this  school  of 
thought  tortures  logic  by  the  argument  that 
the  existence  of  NATO  forces  in  Westwn 
Europe  justifies  the  continuance  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Eastern  Elurope.  It  Is  only  normal 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  alliance  which  has 
been  maintained  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
whenever  there  is  a  lull  in  tensions,  to  view 
the  alliance  as  bankrupt.  The  NATO  ap- 
paratus, its  intimate  staff  and  working  rela- 
tionship so  laboriously  built  through  the 
years,  is  an  invaluable  asset.  It  has  taken 
years  to  construct,  and  in  such  matters  there 
is  no  substitute  for  time. 

Several  hundred  Soviet  medium  and  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missiles  sit  on  their 
launching  pads  in  the  Soviet  Union  aimed 
at  free  Europe — many  more  than  are  aimed 
at  the  United  States.  Instead  of  resorting 
to  the  emplovment  of  similar  static  missilee 
In  Western  Europe,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
mobility  In  the  Polaris  submarine  and  in  our 
proposal  of  a  multilateral  missile  fieet,  plan- 
ning for  which  is  steadily  going  forward. 
The  "MLF"  program,  of  course,  is  not  the 
end  of  the  process  of  bringing  our  allies 
closer  together  in  the  field  of  nuclear  de- 
fense. Such  a  truly  integrated  force  will 
lead  to  further  ventures  in  Atlantic  partner- 
ship and  provide  our  allies  with  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  responsibility  and  the  prob- 
lems that  go  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Our  Government  does  not  see  security  for 
anybody  in  a  world  of  proliferating  national 
weapons  systems. 

The  North  Atlantic  partnership  is  not  con- 
sidered as  purely  military,  temporary,  or 
static.  It  Is  an  Instrument  to  achieve  the 
great  goal  of  our  foreign  policy  which  la  a 
world  in  which  peace  and  freedom  are  secure. 
We  believe  in  consultations  in  NATO  not 
only  on  problems  such  as  the  division  of 
Germany,  but  others  such  as  Cuban  subver- 
sion in  Latin  America,  or  Commimtet  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia. 

CX7BA 

The  United  States  and  14  other  American 
republics  on  July  26  signed  a  resolution  con- 
demning Cuba  for  "its  acts  of  aggression  and 
of  intervention  against  the  territorial  invio- 
lability, the  sovereignty,  and  the  political 
independence  of  Venezuela."  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Mexico,  and  Uruguay  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  warned  the  Castro 
regime  that  new  subversive  acts  anywhere  in 
the  Americas  would  be  met  by  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense  "which  could  go  so  far 
as  resort  to  armed  force."  The  resolution 
said,  too,  tha^the  Latin  American  nationa 
shall  not  maintain  diplomatic  or  consular 
relations  with  the  Cuban  Government  and 
that  they  shall  suspend  all  trade,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  except  for  foodstuffs  and 
medicines. 

American  policy  was  finally  made  clear  to 
the   effect   that.   In   the   face   of  continued 
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«TrPsslon,  the  time  had  come  to  make 
C"**°  ffiv  clew  to  the  Castro  regime  that 
it  •»"°**^hLe'8  governments  will  no  longer 
^bemlspheresjo     ^    ^^^^^    revolution 

t^*^^   the  Classic  Communist  techniques 
through  t°;  ;  11^  warfare,  and  the  infiltra- 
rf  **""•  S  and  sul'verslve  agents.    Secre- 
tl°°  BUS?  pointed  up  the  position  by  the  re- 
^^'^^w  "we  in   the  United  States  are 
"^^      nn  illusion  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
""•^'^riste^alnst  us  and  the  free  world." 
^^"^Tr!^^  he  said,  "that  the  Communist 
"^'  ^^  deadly  serious,  that  they  seek  their 
°^^'?hrough  varied  means,  and  that  deceit 
f°t  standard  element  in  their  tactics." 
^^S"ally.  it  is  useful  to  look  back  over 
«rrtracine  the  path  by  which  we  ar- 
""If  where  we  fre     After  World  War  n,  all 
?;^  had  eimfd  a  long  respite  from  the 
«r.^es  and  brutalities  of  that  epoch,  and 
lh«  the  San  Francisco  conference  to  orga- 
•.«tJie  united  Nations  was   convened  In 
^  ?t  w^  bright  With  hope.     President 
^velt  had  staked  everything  on  his  grand 
JS  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
?^  then   repository   of   Communist   power, 
o^  president  visualized  a  joint  Russo-Anaer- 
f^Vffort  within  the  context  of  the  United 
nTious  a  world  organization  to  control  the 
SlnTes   of    humanity,    to    provide    a    new 
Sd  order  free  from  enmities,  and  governed 
bv  the  rule  of  law.     The  resources  of  the 
world  would  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  masses;   poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease 
TOUld  disappear  in  a  spiral  of  an  ever  higher 

"msTd^ent  RoJs^evelt  firmly  believed  that  he 
could  handle  Stalin,  and  after  Roosevelts 
death,  our  Government  vigorously  pushed 
iorwa^d  with  his  great  design.  The  United 
States  demobilized  frantically;  we  extended 
massive  aid  to  the  right  and  to  the  left; 
we  sought  on  every  occasion  to  demonstrate 
our  good  faith  in  this  friendly  try  to  co- 
operate with  a  regime  that  never  lost  a 
moment,  nor  an  opportunity,  to  expand  Its 
military  striking  power  and  the  area  of  Its 
dominance. 

Now    because  of  a  present  detente,  some 
of  our' distinguished  citizens  counsel  us  not 
to  cling  to  old  myths  in  the  face  of  new 
realities     U.S.  Senator  Fulbright,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  publicly  asserts  that  there  has 
always  been  some   divergence   between  the 
reaUties  of  foreign  policy  and  our  Ideas  about 
it     He  maintains  that  this  divergence  has 
been  growing  rather   than   narrowing,   and 
that  we  are  handicapped  by  policies  based  on 
old  myths  rather  than  current  realities.    The 
Senator  suggests  that  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence of  profound  changes  In  the  character 
of  East-West  relations.    Part  of  that  evidence, 
he  asserts,  is  found  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of   October    1962,   when,   he    believes. 
the  United  States  proved  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  a  policy  of  aggression  and  adventure 
Involved  unacceptable  risks.     In  effect,  the 
speech  advises  us   to  scrap   the  benefit  of 
bitter  and  expensive  experience  gained  over 
the  past  20  years.     The  statement  was  ac- 
claimed in  the  Moscow  press  as  "lightning 
which  has  lit  up  a  new  realistic  tendency  in 
Washington   political   thinking."     Through 
the  years  I  have  come  to  recognize  this  So- 
viet language  as  standard  practice  when  the 
United  States  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
cession or  moved  In  a  direction  considered 
of  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  examination  of 
the  Senator's  speech  on  myths  and  realities, 
but  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  brief  reference 
to  it  made  by  a  great  Cuban  friend  Nufiez- 
Portuondo,  who  said  that  the  only  myth 
that  must  be  destroyed  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  risk  a  nuclear  war  over  Cuba.  If 
the  United  States  falls  to  settle  local  issues 
In  this  hemisphere  because  of  vague  fears 
that  forceful  action  will  precipitate  a  general 
conflict,  we  abandon  any  thought  of  leader- 
ship In  this  hemisphere  or  elsewhere. 
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WOOL  IMPORTS— HOW  MANY  MORE 
MILL  CLOSINGS? 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  20,  1964,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD — page  20681— infor- 
mation about  the  tragic  closing  of  the 
Famsworth  Mill  in  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 
This  closing  was  another  monument  to 
the  broken  promises  this  administration 
made  to  the  wool  manufacturing  indus- 
try. For  more  than  3  years  they  have 
promised  that  quantitative  restrictions 
on  wool  manufacture  imports  would  be 

arranged.  j     +     +1, 

The  same  promise  was  made  to  tne 
cotton  textUe  industry  and  kept.  Such 
quotas  are  within  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  effect.  Just  recently, 
when  Texas  beef  was  threatened  by  im- 
ports, legislation  establishing  quotas  was 
cheerfully  and  rapidly  enacted  despite 
consumer  objections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that 
woolen  mills  are  continuing  to  close,  jobs 
are  lost,  and  whole  communities  are 
being  made  to  suffer  because  of  the  bro- 
ken promises  of  this  administration. 
The  question  is:  How  many  more  mills 
will  have  to  be  closed  before  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  notice? 

The  Franklin  Journal -Transcript  com- 
ments on  this  situation  poignantly  in  an 
editorial  in  its  August  27  edition  which 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Woolen  Mill  Closes 

In  any  community  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  cloth  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  local  economy,  news  of  the  closing  of  a 
woolen  mill  anywhere  can  be  only  chilling. 

Thus  the  news  that  the  Farnsworth  Mill  In 
Lisbon  Falls.  Maine,  early  this  month  was 
forced  by  years  of  operating  losses  to  close 
was  bad  news  In  a  good  many  tovms  and 

cities.  .,..., 

Chilling  too  were  the  words  of  the  formal 

announcement  of  the  closing,  which  said,  in 

part: 

"It  has  been  hoped  that  the  Goverimient 
would  take  some  effective  action  to  correct 
the  situation  whereby  woolen  cloth  manufac- 
tured out  of  waste  and  shoddy  can  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  labeled  'New  Wool,' 
when  U.S.  labeling  law  requires  that  In  this 
country  only  those  fabrics  made  out  of  new 
wool  may  be  labeled  as  such. 

"This  large  and  unfair  raw  material  ad- 
vantage which  foreign  competitors  have, 
along  with  the  growing  voliune  of  imports  of 
fabrics  made  at  very  low  labor  rates  In  Italy 
and  other  foreign  countries,  has  caused  the 
closing  of  many  American  woolen  mills  In  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  management  of 
Farnsworth  has  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  operation  also  must  be 
liquidated  to  prevent  fvu-ther  larger  losses. 

How  many  mills  will  have  to  be  closed  be- 
fore the  Government  notices? 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindlby]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
letter  today  I  implored  President  John- 
son to  halt  dumping  of  Government 
wheat  stocks  at  least  until  U.S.  wheat 
prices  climb  back  to  the  higher  prices  In 
the  world  market. 

It  was  my  third  plea  to  the  President 
to  halt  Government  wheat  dumping. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  U.S. 
price  of  wheat  is  below  the  world  price. 
The  Federal  Government  is  selling 
Government  wheat  abroad  at  higher 
prices  than  U.S.  farmers  are  getting. 
This  is  price  protection  in  reverse. 

Policies  ordered  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  are  actually  denying  the 
U.S.  farmer  access  to  better  prices  in  the 
world  market.  The  penalty  being  in- 
flicted on  farmers  currently  averages  be- 
tween 11  to  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Government 
has  protected  wheatgrowers  from  unfair 
competition  abroad.  Now  Secretary 
Freeman  has  turned  the  tables  and  in- 
flicts protection  in  reverse  on  U.S. 
farmers. 

Since  this  marketing  year  began  on 
July  1,  Secretary  Freeman  has  sold  mas- 
sive Grovernment  wheat  stocks — 94,333,- 
375  bushels  as  of  September  18 — at  $1.37 
per  bushel,  farm  basis,  which  is  the  low- 
est release  price  permitted  by  law.  This 
is  unfair  competition,  and  this  unprece- 
dented Government  dumping  has  driven 
down  the  U.S.  price  even  below  the  world 
price.  To  compound  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  American  farmer,  Secretary  Free- 
man denies  him  access  to  the  higher 
world  price. 

Under  the  wheat  program,  the  U.S. 
price  was  supposed  to  be  supported  at 
approximately  the  world  price,  but  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  in  effect,  has  applied  a 
tax  of  11  to  20  cents  on  every  bushel 
exported. 

Here  is  a  chart  showing  price  pro- 
tection given  to  American  farmers  until 
this  year,  together  with  price  data  as 
it  applied  on  September  17,  1964: 


U.S.  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat:  Average  domes- 
tic jrrices  compared  with  export  prices, 
crop  years  1949~€3 

[In  dollars  per  bushel] 


Crop  year 


Domes- 
tic price 
at  Gal- 
veston 


Export 
subsidy 

8 aid  by 
ovem- 
ment 


U.S.  WHEAT  PRICE  LOWER  THAN 
WORLD  PRICE 
Mr.   TUPPER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


69 

39 

46 

40 

20 

23 

2.19 

2.27 

2.38 

2.27 

1.77 


1949. -  2.35 

1950 2.50 

1951 2.61 

1952 2.50 

1953 2.46 

1954 

1965 

1956. 

1957 

1958 

19M- 

1980 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Sept.  17,  1964. 

1  The  export  price  is  assumed  to  be  the  world  market 
price  at  port  of  export. 


0.48 
.63 
.60 
.46 
.44 
.81 
.69 
.76 
.63 
.60 
.66 
.60 
.66 
.63 
.40 
0 


Export 
tax 

charged 
by  Gov- 
ernment 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Export 
price' 


m 
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1.87 
1.87 
2.01 
2.04 
2.02 
1.78 
1.70 
1.70 
1.77 
1.70 
1.67 
1.09 
1.71 
1.76 
1.78 
1.88 
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return 
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would  be 
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announcen  lent 
eBoTt  woulp 
certificate 

No  actloti 
dumping, 
renew  my 

This  is 
history 
lower  than 
the  first 
the  Federal 
tax  on 

No 
suffered 
exports 
exporting 
21    period 
bushels 
dtirlng  the 
other  hanfi 
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pared  to  8: 
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States  has 
3.6  million 


thit 


tine 


exp<  rt 
worn  er 
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•  I 

September  2i 


to  you  on  July  26  and 

3, 1  urged  that  you  halt  this 

Ooyemment  wheat  until  UJS. 

to   normal   levels.    This 

about  $1.79,  which  was  the 

July  wheat  just  prior  to  the 

early  this  year  that  an 

be  made  to  enact  the  wheat 

jrogram. 

has  been  taken  to  halt  the 
uid  therefore  I  respectfully 
ilea. 

the  first  time  In  American 

the  US.  price  of  wheat  is 

the  world  market.    It  is  also 

In  American  history  that 

Qovemment  has  Imposed  a 

wheat  sales. 

our  export  markets  have 

the  past  year.    Wheat 

the  major  foreign  wheat 

latlons  in  the  July  1-August 

amoimted   to    145.3   million 

to  90.2  million  bushels 

same  period  in  1963.    On  the 

UJS.  exports  amounted  to 

bushels  this  year  as  com- 

2  million  biishels  In  the  cor- 

perlod    of    1963.    In    other 

competitor  nations   have 

^  irheat  exports  by  over  55  mll- 

slnce  July  1,   the  United 

lecreased  its  wheat  exports  by 

bushels. 


during 
from 


coi  apared 


loi 


wh  le 


bushels 


ONI  GOAL— ONE  CAUSE 

Mr.  TU'PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dehotjnian]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  anl  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SP  SAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  recuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  wi  \s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEltOUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  const  tuent.  Mr.  Nick  La  Bella,  up- 
on the  dea  th  of  two  men,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  ed  tor  of  his  local  newspaper 
which  car  les  a  message  for  all  of  us. 
I  am  prouf  to  place  it  In  the  Record  at 
this  time: 


.  EDirn 


Dkab 
a  large  oak 
empty  space 
us  aU  a  null  i 

Two  left 

One  I  Tl^lted 
splendor — • 
splendor  all 

One  a  leatler 


numbei  ed 


pestir 


suffered 


are 

simple 
did  hl8  dut; 
children. 

One 
saintly 

The  othei 
day  •  •  •  a 
taught  us 
met  head 
standing. 
U  one  can 
have  been 
us  too,  to 

lam  sure 
their  flock, 
mentations 
blended 
our  oommofi 
eternity 
schemee.   A 


When  a  pastor  dies,  it  la  as  U 
Ls  felled  from  the  forest  and  the 
reflecting  against  the  sky  leaves 
lonelier. 
I  this  past  week. 

was  l3rlng  in  almost  regal 
other,  a  simple  bier,  yet  with  a 
its  own. 

in  a  church,  whose  members 

In  the  millions,  the  other  a 

of  a  small  flock,  and  yet  each 

and  was  a  true  shepherd  to  his 


tte 


years  of  illness  with  surely 

and  humor. 

worked  hard  right  up  to  the  last 

lesson  Is  here  for  all  of  tis.    One 

years  of  physical  pain  can  be 

with  prayer,  humor  and  \inder- 

•fhe  other  left  us  the  lesson  that 

effectively  the  job  to  which  we 

I  Asigned,  a  ray  of  light  will  lead 

proper  road. 

both  spirits  are  still  looking  over 

QOt  in  their  former  earthly  plg- 

of  black  and  white,  but  rather 

in  God  (who  is  after  all) 

Father,  golden  light.     For  in 

are  no  black  and  white  color 

lMK>n  for  ua  all. 


f  ortl  tude 


tiat 

on 


iths 


tog  Bther 


thtre 


It  is  not  by  a  man's  color,  or  economic 
status  that  a  man's  worth  is  Judged  but 
rather,  how  well  did  he  use  what  goods  his 
Creator  gave  him,  and  to  what  benefit  for  his 
fellow  neighbor. 

Let  us  first  take  the  "slums  out  of  the  man 
before  taking  the  man  from  the  slums." 

May  Father  Vincent  Short  and  Rev.  Moses 
T.  Smith  glance  down  our  way  and  continue 
to  guide  us. 

Nick  La  Bella. 

OtstirBat,  N.Y. 


TIME  TO  GO  HOME 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  this  Congress  finished  the  business 
at  hand  and  prepared  to  go  home. 

We  sit  here,  day  after  day,  and  for 
what?  Apparently  we  are  waiting  for 
the  indecisive  leadership  to  make  up  its 
mind  on  what  direction  to  go.  It  is  time 
that  politics  be  taken  out  of  the  con- 
gressional business  and  we  promptly  de- 
bate the  remaining  issues  and  get  it  over 
with. 

This  body  has  passed  the  major  appro- 
priations bills  and  is  close  to  finishing  the 
remaining  business.  Actually,  we  should 
have  adjourned,  sine  die,  by  now,  but  this 
Congress  has  done  nothing  since  the 
Democratic  Convention  3  weeks  ago. 

To  those  of  us  who  make  it  a  point  to 
remain  in  Washington  and  attend  each 
session  as  responsible  Congressmen,  it  is 
grossly  vmfair  to  show  up  ready  for  busi- 
ness only  to  find  there  are  not  enough 
Members  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 
Or  we  are  led  to  believe  a  particular  item 
of  legislation  is  to  be  debated  and  acted 
upon  on  a  certain  day,  only  to  find  that 
it  does  not  come  up  for  action. 

The  leadership  apparently  has  last 
year's  adjournment  date  in  mind  again 
this  year.  We  sat  here  until  Christmas 
Eve,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  a 
lack  of  real  leadership  in  this  Congress. 

Perhaps  some  are  afraid  to  go  home 
and  face  the  voters.  But  I  should  think 
they  would  be  even  more  afraid  to  face 
them  after  sitting  around  here  for  weeks, 
doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  it  is  time  to  go 
home.  The  American  public  is  entitled 
to  at  least  a  month  in  which  to  review 
the  work  of  this  Congress  before  being 
called  upon  to  register  a  most  important 
decision. 


VIEWS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  DON  H. 
CLAUSEN  ON  CALIFORNIA  INDIAN 
CLAIM  PAYMENT 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Martin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MARTtN  of  California,  u. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Congressman  Dn. 
Clausen  who  Is  unable  to  be  here  lun 
bringing  his  views  on  the  Calif onja  Jt 
dlan  claim  payment  to  the  attentlonof 
our  coUeagues.  I  might  add  that  tS 
Congressman  Is  viewing  a  forest  flreto 
his  district  hi  an  attempt  to  be  of  ^ 
possible  assistance  to  the  area  •m! 
latest  report  is  that  these  forest  fliS 
coming  Into  the  cities  have  now  dam- 
aged 150  structures  In  Calistoga  and 
Santa  Rosa: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Don  H.  Clatjbim 
OF  California,  September  22,  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  items  in  the  bub- 
plemental  appropriations  bill  (HJl.  13633) 
before  us  today  covers  claims  and  Judgmenu 
specified  in  chapter  IX  totaling  $32,284,904 
The  major  portion  of  this  Item  is  a  payJ 
ment  totaling  $29,100,000  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  of  California  for  lands  taken  from 
them  in  the  1850's  by  the  Government  ol 
the  United  States. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  t 
large  Indian  population  In  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  and  Del  Norte  Counties  of  Cal- 
ifornia. I  appeared  before  the  Indian  Clalou 
Commission  earlier  this  year  to  protest  the 
methods  used  in  arriving  at  this  payment. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  the  great  and 
growing  concern  of  the  Members  of  Congreee 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, who  were  the  first  citizens  of  this  land. 

Although  It  was  not  the  main  point  of  my 
testimony,  I  referred  to  the  records  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaln 
which  Indicated  that  the  Indians  paid  $1.35 
per  acre  In  1944  for  their  reservation  lands 
and  that  the  Government  now,  In  thl« 
award.  Is  paying  the  Indian  47  cents  per  acre 
for  land  taken  from  them.  The  burden  of 
my  testimony  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission was  that  the  ballot  used  in  ob- 
taining the  Indians'  assent  to  this  award, 
which  Incidentally  Is  seriously  challenged, 
was  confusing  and  misleading  so  as  to 
give  an  Inaccurate  expression  of  the  In- 
dians' wishes.  I  requested  that  the  election 
be  set  aside  and  that  a  new  election  be  held, 
but  this  was  rejected  by  the  Commission. 
Despite  my  pleas  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  approved  the  payment. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  decision  Is  ap- 
pealable and  the  language  in  HJl.  12633  so 
states:  "That  no  Judgment  herein  appro- 
priated for  shall  be  paid  untU  it  shall  become 
final  and  conclusive  against  the  United 
States  by  failure  of  the  parties  to  appeal  cs 
otherwise." 

In  reviewing  this  award  to  the  Indiana  of 
California,  I  find  great  disagreement  In  ac- 
cepting It  as  final  payment  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  want  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  this  disagreement  and  advise  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  language  of  the  bUl  doei 
not  necessarily  preclude  any  further  claim 
against  the  Government  In  this  area. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  It  Is  accepted 
wholeheartedly  or  not.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  this  pajrment  ma 
set  in  accordance  with  law.  For  this  reaaon, 
It  would  be  Irresponsible  to  attempt  to  block 
appropriation  of  the  funds. 

I  simply  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  points  of  concern  in- 
volved in  this  action.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  in  this  purported  filial  settlement,  the 
Government  finally  would  have  treated  tiM 
Indians  with  a  concern  and  consideration 
that  would  have  made  them  satisfied  with 
the  outcome.  As  it  is,  this  award  will  coma 
back  to  haunt  us  and  rightfully  so,  and  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  them  until  we 
succeed  in  giving  the  Indians  proper  and 
fair  treatment.  It  Is  a  blot  on  the  American 
record  for  fair  play.    The  original  inhabit- 
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M  »t,ia  land  who  represent  a  minority 
•»*  *^H««  ^n'  mistreated  from  the  start 
*^*''twlr  pllgbt  should  have  been  given 

^*'*l'*  tn  uree  my  coUeagues  to  carefully 
irS  Sis  Irobllm  and  to  join  in  the 
•^  to  Provide  these  Indian  people  with 
"«^!,  oDS>rtunity  under  law  and  work  to 
**^ve  ?ome  of  the  restrictions  now 
J^g  their  progress. 
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CTXQINEERING  OBSOLESCENCE- 
^T  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  ELIMI- 
NATE IT 

«r  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f^New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  ex- 
tpnd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
tocoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "An  engi- 
neer's knowledge  today  has  a  half  life  of 
10  years  Half  of  what  he  knows  will  be 
obsolete  in  10  years;  half  of  what  he 
needs  to  know  in  1974  Is  not  available  to 
him  today." 

This  Is  a  frequently  repeated  general- 
ization and  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
"engineering  obsolescence." 

The  term  is  used  increasingly  by  lead- 
ers in  government,  education,  and  in- 
dustry to  denote  out  of  date  skills  in  the 
engineering  profession.  Technological 
shifts  and  advances  have  occurred  since 
most  engineers  graduated  from  college 
and  demands  for  certain  electronic, 
mathematical  and  so-called  aerospace 
skills  have  outstripped  supply  while  the 
supply  of  basic  electrical,  mechanical, 
and  civil  specialties  continues  to  exceed 
the  apparent  demand. 

As  an  example,  I  refer  to  those  en- 
gineers who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
research  and  development  of  electron 
tubes  for  radio  and  television.  Having 
concentrated  in  this  field  without  time 
to  devote  to  other  phases  of  the  scientific 
profession,  these  engineers  have  now 
found  tliat  the  introduction  of  the  tran- 
sistor has  practically  eliminated  the  need 
for  their  particular  skills.  Moreover, 
the  demands  of  our  space  program  have 
brought  into  existence  a  kind  of  tech- 
nology which  was  not  visualized  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  problem— many  individuals  with 
different  engineering  degrees  are  imem- 
ployed  since  their  specific  skills  are  no 
longer  required  In  a  rapidly  advancing 
scientific  age.  The  solution— technical 
retraining  of  these  engineers  so  they  can 
acquire  freshly  needed  skills  and  thus  be 
able  to  function  effectively,  In  the  cur- 
rent and  future  phases  of  our  scientific 
programs. 

Retraining  of  experienced  engineers 
can  be  a  function  of  Industry ;  or  govern- 
ment; or  the  colleges  and  universities; 
or  the  technical  societies.  Each  has  a 
valid  interest  in  the  result — broader, 
more  current  and  more  usable  technical 
knowledge.  Each  has  undertaken  steps 
to  reduce  unemployment  of  experienced 
engineers  through  the  establishment  of 
programs  which  permit  individuals  to  be 


better  Identified  according  to  their  spe- 
cial skills  thus  making  them  more  avail- 
able to  industry,  and  so  forth,  in  those 
areas  where  their  skill  may  still  be 
utilized. 

However,  I  want  to  speak  today  about 
the  efforts  of  an  organization  in  Camden, 
N.J.,  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the 
problem  arising  out  of  the  unemploy- 
ment of  experienced  engineers  because 
their  skills  have  not  been  updated.  This 
organization  Is  the  Association  of  Scien- 
tists and  Professional  Engineering  Per- 
sormel. 

ASPEP.  having  recognized  this  prob- 
lem of  obsolescence  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  employment  of  engineers  at  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  because  of  com- 
pleted Goverrunent  contracts,  and  so 
forth,  became  acutely  aware  of  the  exist- 
ing problem  and  proposed  a  vast  engi- 
neers' retraining  program  which  was 
sponsored  cooperatively  by  the  company 
and  the  union. 

ASPEP  in  the  summer  of  1963,  investi- 
gated the  possibility  of  conducting  a 
series  of  short  but  intensive  study  courses 
for  its  members  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
such  as  modem  algebra,  logic  opera- 
tional calculus,  and  other  general  and 
allied  topics.  There  was  not  only  the 
immediate  problem  of  procuring  volun- 
teer instructors  but  also  the  problem  of 
securing  the  willingness  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  engineers  to  participate  in 
these  study  courses. 

These  initial  challenges  were  overcome 
and  a  pilot  program  was  held  beginning 
in  October  1963  at  Camden  Catholic 
High  School  under  the  direction  of  Har- 
old J.  Ammond.  program  adviser, 
through  permission  granted  by  local 
school  authorities.  In  this  first  phase 
of  the  program  volunteer  members  of 
ASPEP  taught  courses  in  vector  analysis 
application  of  electromagnetic  field  the- 
ory to  the  design  of  microwave  circuits, 
orbital  mechanics,  classical  elements  of 
probabiUty.  partial  differential  equations 
and  introduction  to  computer  logic  and 
digital  computers. 

Since  there  was  such  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  fall  sessions,  plans  were 
immediately  inaugurated  to  hold  a  sec- 
ond session  which  began  in  February 
1964.  Hundreds  of  engineers  received 
advanced  scientific  training  during  the 
two  courses  and  because  the  response 
indicated  that  the  results  were  quite  suc- 
cessful, the  framework  for  a  more  formal 
study  program  was  built. 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Ammond,  program  ad- 
viser, has  now  announced  that  ASPEP 
has  completed  plans  to  conduct  a  more 
formalized  study  program  at  Camden 
Catholic  High  School  beginning  in  Octo- 
ber.   Thirteen  different  courses  will  be 
available    to    ASPEP    members.    One 
course  Involves  the  subject  of  "Electrical 
Interference"  and  it  will  be  taught  by  Mr. 
R,  P.  Plccki,  who  just  recently  authored 
a  book  updating  the  scientific  phases  of 
this  important  topic.    The  study  pro- 
gram has  now  been  considerably   ex- 
panded and  tailored  to  meet  the  require- 
ments as  expressed  by  ASPEP  members 
and  the  availability  of  its  teaching  staff. 
ASPEP  has  unquestionably  answered 
the  call  to  a  great  need  for  experienced 


engineers  In  making  available  this  study 
program.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor^ 
tunity  to  congratulate  this  organization 
for  its  foresightedness  and  mature  judg- 
ment in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  often 
referred  to  as  "engineering  obsoles- 
cence." 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Harold 
Ammond  for  his  direction  of  the  study 
programs  and  the  professors  who, 
through  their  volunteer  efforts,  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  advance- 
ment of  current  scientific  knowledge 
among  engineering  personnel. 


Mr. 


"PHONY"  IS  THE  WORD 
TUPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  comment  briefly  on  a  sug- 
gested press  release  that  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  lionize  President  Johnson  and 
show  his  devotion  to  everything  which  is 
peaches  and  cream  in  American  life. 
This  suggested  press  release  was  given  to 
me  by  a  small  businessman  who  was  sick 
at  his  stomach  at  this  obvious  effrontery 
to  the  sincerity  and  intelligence  of  any 
average  American. 

The  press  release  is  suggested  by  Rose 
McKee,  Director,  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, and  is  preceded  with  the  follow- 
ing note,  and  I  quote: 

Note. — The  following  suggested  news  re- 
lease should  be  reproduced  on  your  business 
letterhead  or  release  masthead  and  dis- 
tributed to  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  in  your  area. 

In  taking  a  good  look  at  this  press  re- 
lease, Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  describe  it  and  "phony"  is  the  word. 

The  President  is  referred  to  nine  spe- 
cific times  and  the  concluding  paragraph 
states : 

(Name)  met  the  President  personally  after 
the  formal  talks  and  exchanged  views  with 
other  guests  during  the  reception,  held  in 
the  State  Dining  Room. 

In  other  words,  Director  McKee  can- 
didly suggests  that  the  recipient  of  this 
press  release  lie  and  tell  the  public  that 
he  met  the  President  even  if  he  did  not. 
One  caiuiot  help  but  wonder  how  many 
returning  firemen  have  been  lauded  in 
the  local  press  as  having  "personally" 
met  the  President  when  they  really  did 
not.  When  a  press  release  suggests  that 
you  met  him.  I  guess  it  Is  OK.  the  re- 
cipient must  reason.  Oh,  well,  it  is  like 
so  many  other  things  around  Washing- 
ton— and  "phony"  Is  the  word. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Small  BustNiss  ADMiNisxaAnoif , 

"Washington,  D.C. 

(Non. — The  following  suggested  news  re- 
lease should  be  reproduced  on  your  business 
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or    release    masthead    and    dls- 
o  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
1 1  your  area. — ^Rose  McKee,  Director, 
>ubllc  Information.) 

(Release  date). 

business   afllllatlon   Eind   address) 

from  Washington  where  he  was 

of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 

House    reception    honoring    small 

leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  addressing  the  group  of 

emphasized  the  "big  responsibll- 

nmftii    business    In   the   American 

according  to  (name),  who  quoted 

as  saying: 

American    community    draws    Its 

leadership — Its    stability — Its    con- 

\nd  Its  drive  for  progress — from  re- 

and  progressive  small  businessmen. 

the  future  of  oxir  system  and  our 

being  determined  not  here  In  this 

Ln  this  House,  not  on  Capitol  Hill. 

of  the  America  your  children 

will  know  Is  being  determined  In 

where  Americans  live  and 

lead." 

said  the  President  spoke  to  the 

the  famed  East  Room  of  the  White 

Introduced  leading  members  of 

stratlon    Including    Secretary    of 

Rusk,  Commerce  Secretary  Luther 

,  Walter  W.  Heller,  chairman  of  the 

Economic  Advisers;  Small  Busl- 

nlstratcff  Eugene  P.  Foley,  and  of- 

he  Defense  Department.    Rusk  and 

e  among  those  who  also  addressed 


President  In  his  talk,"  (Name)  said, 

his  devotion  to  the  free  enterprise 

emphasized  that  he  will  never 

C^vemment  to  be  either  an  enemy 

or  a  parasite  on  bxoslnees." 

also,  according  to  (N£ime) ,  re- 

the  Nation's  remarkable  prosperity 

that  the  last  3V^  years  have  been 

proeperoxis  our  people  have  ever 

(Name)    said  the  President  con- 


Jol  nson 


mof  t 


^ork- 


consecutlve  months,  we  have  had 

and    largest    and   most    stable 

expansion  of  our  economy  on  rec- 

month    72.4    million   Americans 

new  record.    Unemployment 

below   the   5   percent   mark.     The 

doing  better.    The  American  family 

1  (etter  than  ever  before.    The  Amer- 

busJ  aessman  has  never  done  so  well  for 


Pri  eldent 


guists 


also  told  the  group  that  most 

business-builders     are     "almost 

most  active  community  builders." 

met  the  President  personsOly  after 

talks  and  exchanged  views  with 

during  the  reception,  held  In 

Dining  Room. 


LEOIBLATTVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  iliBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmdus  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Aiizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remi  irks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Incl  ide  extraneous  matter. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoi  la? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  XJ  DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
receiveg  the  results  of  three  question- 
naires B  mailed  out  earlier  this  year  to 
Itituents  in  the  Second  Congres- 
Istrict  of  Arizona.  I  believe  they 
}i  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

occasion  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
of  soliciting  the  views  of,  not  just 


my  cor 
sional  ] 
will  be 
Ont 
expense 


those  CO  istituents  on  my  newsletter  mail- 


ing list,  but  all  residents  of  my  district. 
I  made  use  of  postal  patron  mail  to  do 
this.  In  the  questionnaire  I  asked  the 
recipients  to  tell  me  whether  they  ap- 
prove of  the  use  of  the  postal  patron 
privilege  for  this  purpose.  Their  re- 
sponse was  resounding  approval. 

In  order  to  keep  my  questionnaire  short 
but  cover  many  topics  I  prepared  three 
separate  questionnaires  and  mailed  them 
out  in  February,  March  and  May.  Since 
each  constituent  would  receive  only  one 
mailing  during  this  project,  I  used  sev- 
eral important  questions  on  all  three 
questionnaires.  Other  questions  ap- 
peared on  one  or  two  questionnaires  only. 

In  the  course  of  this  project  I  mailed 
a  total  of  157,996  questionnaires.  Since 
one  group  went  heavily  into  certain 
counties  and  not  into  others,  and  another 
group  went  into  the  areas  missed  the 
first  time,  and  so  forth,  no  claim  can  be 
'made  that  this  survey  is  wholly  accurate 
as  a  sampling  of  constituent  opinion. 
However,  the  similarity  of  responses  to 
questions  asked  in  succeeding  mailings 
is  quite  remarkable. 

In  February  I  mailed  out  30,219  ques- 
tionnaires. I  received  2,134  replies.  In 
March  I  mailed  out  59,945  questionnaires. 
I  received  6,903  replies.  In  May  I  mailed 
67,832  questionnaires.  I  received  4.828 
replies.  Overall  I  received  13,865  replies 
representing  just  under  9  percent  of  the 
number  mailed  out.  While  I  had  hoped 
for  a  greater  response  than  this,  I  believe 
this  is  still  several  times  the  response 
that  is  considered  good  in  the  direct  mail 
industry.  Evidently  my  constituents 
place  a  higher  value  on  their  Govern- 
ment than  they  do  on  free  trial  subscrip- 
tions or  bargain  vitamin  offers. 

On  each  questionnaire  I  asked  my  con- 
stituents to  indicate  their  party  affilia- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  was  to  give  me 
a  test  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  sample 
represented  by  the  returns.  Overall,  the 
respondents  identified  themselves  as  55 
percent  Democrats,  33  percent  Republi- 
cans, and  11  percent  Independents.  One 
percent  did  not  answer  the  question. 

How  do  these  percentages  compare 
with  the  party  registration  in  my  dis- 
trict? Well,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  re- 
sponse seems  to  indicate  a  far  heavier 
proportion  of  Independent  voters  than 
will  be  found  in  the  electorate.  Also, 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  surplus  of 
Republicans  and  a  great  deficiency  of 
Democrats. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  the  sample  is  as 
bad  as  these  figures  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate. At  the  present  time  my  dis- 
trict has  a  registration  of  just  over  164,- 
000  voters.  Of  these,  67  percent  are  reg- 
istered as  Democrats,  30  percent  as  Re- 
publicans, and  3  percent  as  Independents 
or  "no  party"  or  other  designation.  In 
truth.  I  suspect  that  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendent responses  reflect  the  sentiment 
of  the  respondents  but  not  their  electoral 
status.  In  any  case,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  sample  shown  in  these  re- 
sponses is  not  weighted  in  favor  of  my 
political  party;  if  anything,  it  is  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  Republicans  and  Inde- 
pendents. 

In  view  of  the  structure  of  the  sample, 
or  samples.  I  think  it  is  especially  Inter- 


Septemher  a 

esting  to  note  some  of  the  resnon*. 
where  there  is  a  test  of  the  populaSSnJ 
Kennedy-Johnson  programs. 

For  example.  I  find  the  figures  on  th* 
antipoverty  program  highly  signiflcttf 
m  March  and  again  in  May  I  found  m» 
two-thirds  of  my  constituents  votinj  S 
favor  of  this  important  program. 

Another  example  is  hospital  care  for 
the  aged.  In  spite  of  all-out  oppodUm 
from  certain  groups  in  my  State  the  rt. 
spondents  to  my  questionnaire  gave  the 
program  good,  substantial  majorities  In 
each  of  the  three  surveys. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  another 
Kermedy -Johnson  program  that  con- 
tinues  to  show  great  popularity  in  my 
district.  I  found  this  to  be  true  in  my 
last  survey  in  1963,  not  only  in  southern 
Arizona  but  in  the  rest  of  the  State  aa 
well;  this  survey  reaffirms  that  result. 

The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  also  enjoys 
strong  support,  as  shown  in  all  three  sur- 
veys. Again  this  reaffirms  the  popularity 
of  this  program  reflected  in  my  suney 
of  1963. 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  another  example 
of  a  Kermedy-Johnson  program  which 
enjoys  solid  support  in  District  2  of 
Arizona. 

The  civil  rights  bill,  now  law,  drew 
substantial  support  from  my  respond- 
ents, although  they  were  closely  divided 
on  the  question  of  including  public  ac- 
commodations in  its  coverage. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  American 
people  want  to  wipe  out  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Well,  this  is  not  true  of  the 
residents  of  my  district.  On  my  ques- 
tionnaire they  were  given  four  choices— 
to  end  the  program,  reduce  it  still  fur- 
ther, keep  the  present  level  or  restore 
it  to  previous  levels.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  only  about  one-fifth  to 
one-quarter  of  my  respondents  indi- 
cated they  would  abolish  the  program. 
The  great  majority  made  clear  they  want 
the  program  to  continue,  even  though  at 
a  lower  level  than  past  years. 

Immigration  reform,  which  has  been 
characterized  as  opening  the  gates  to 
foreign  job  seekers,  drew  overwhelming 
support  from  my  respondents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  this  se- 
quence of  surveys  to  be  most  informative, 
and  in  addition  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  my  con- 
stituents took  part  in  this  survey.  In 
addition  to  filling  out  the  questionnaire 
hundreds  of  these  people  wrote  me  to 
express  their  appreciation  for  being  con- 
sulted in  these  matters.  By  their  votes 
and  their  letters  they  have  voiced  thdr 
approval  of  this  kind  of  procedure  for 
learning  the  views  of  one's  constituents. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  service  accorded  me 
and  my  district  by  the  Numerical  Anal- 
ysis Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  The  answers  given  by  my  con- 
stituents to  the  questions  on  these  sur- 
veys have  been  punched  on  cards  for  tab- 
ulation and  subsequent  analysis  by  tl»e 
Department  of  Government  of  that  same 
institution.  The  figures  I  now  have  In 
hand  are  the  product  of  many  hours  (rf 
work  by  members  of  the  Numerical  Anal- 
ysis staff.  Later  this  year  I  hope  to 
have  the  results  of  the  detailed  analy* 
to  be  made  of  these  responses. 
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ur  speaker,  without  objection,  I  In- 
«rt^at  this  point  a  tabulation  of  my 
Stionnaire  responses: 

T-OML4TTVB     QUISTIONNAIRE.      DISTRICT     2      OP 
^^KA,  FEBRUABT,  MARCH,  AND  MaT,  1964 

Xo  the  residents  of  Arizona  Congressional 
niBtrlctNo.2: 

It  IB  important  to  me,  as  your  Representa- 
tin  in  Congress,  to  have  your  views  and  sug- 
^ons  on  major  Issues  facing  our  country 
in  1964  I  would  consider  It  a  real  favor  If 
Tou  would  complete  this  questionnaire  and 
rtturn  It  to  me.  You  need  not  sign  your 
Mme  nar  give  your  address  If  you  prefer 
noTto.  In  any  event  your  reply  wUl  be 
treated  In  complete  confidence.  Results  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  they  can  be  tabu- 
lated. 

I  recognize  that  as  you  study  the  ques- 
tions you  may  want  to  qualify  the  simple 
»«•"  or  "no"  answers  provided.  Ideally  I 
vould  like  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  an- 
gven,  but  printing  expense  and  tabulation 
dlfflcultles  make  this  Impossible.  Thus  If 
TOU  cannot  make  a  clear  choice  on  a  partlcu- 
]tz  question,  just  leave  It  blank.  Please  feel 
tree  to  write  me  separately  on  any  Issue,  for 
I  want  to  have  your  best  thinking  on  these 
problems.    Thanks  for  your  help. 

Morris  K.  Udall. 

1.  Ptorelgn  aid:  Our  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  variously  described  as  a  "total  waste 
of  money"  and  "our  best  tool  In  the  cold 
war  struggle  against  communism."  Included 
tre  military  aid,  to  strengthen  countries 
against  Communist  aggression,  and  economic 
M,  to  bolster  weak  economies.  Opponents 
contend  the  program  has  failed,  that  "you 
can't  buy  friends,"  and  call  for  Its  termina- 
tion. Supporters  say  termination  would 
mean  giving  up  many  problem  areas  of  the 
world  to  the  Communist  bloc.  Prom  a  high 
of  16.5  billion  In  1953  foreign  aid  has  steadily 
declined.  Last  year's  administration  request 
was  H-5  billion,  but  Congress  cut  It  to  $3 
billion.  In  your  opinion  should  Congress  In 
1M4  (a)  end  the  program,  (b)  reduce  It  still 
further,  (c)  keep  the  present,  reduced  level, 
or  (d)  restore  the  cuts,  bringing  foreign  aid 
up  to  the  level  of  recent  years? 

FEBRUARY  PeTCCnt 

End  the  program 25 

Reduce  still  further 42 

Keep  present  level 25 

Restore  cuts 5 

No  opinion 3 

MARCH 

End  the  program 20 

Reduce  still  further 42 

Keep  present  level 28 

Restore  cuts 6 

No  opinion 4 

MAT 

End  the  program 19 

Reduce  sttll   further _  41 

Keep  present  level 29 

Restore   cuts 7 

No  opinion 4 

2.  Alliance  for  Progress:  One  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  the  AUlance  for  Prog- 
ress, a  10-year  program  of  help  to  Latin 
American  countries  willing  to  put  up  $10 
of  their  own  money  for  each  $1  loaned  by 
the  United  States.  The  program  Is  designed 
to  raise  living  standards  and  head  off  Com- 
munist coups.  Critics  say  the  program  has 
fallen  short  of  its  goals.  Supporters  say  it's 
beginning  to  work.  The  current  appropria- 
tion is  $450  million.  In  general,  do  you 
favor  or  oppose  this  effort? 

FEBRUARY  Percent 

Favor 63 

Oppose 25 

No  opinion 12 

3.  Firearms :  Since  the  assassination  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  have  been  made  to  regulate 
the  sale  or  ownership  of  guns.     Opponents 
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point  to  the  second  amendment,  which  says 
the  "right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  shall  not  be  Infringed."  Advocates  say 
registration,  for  example.  Is  not  an  Infringe- 
ment, since  the  right  to  own  automobiles  is 
not  Impaired  by  registration.  Please  Indi- 
cate whether  you  favor  one  or  more  of  these 
proposals:  (a)  to  bar  gun  ownership  by 
criminals  and  the  mentally  deranged,  (b)  to 
bar  gun  ownership  by  children  under  18 
lacking  parents'  consent,  (c)  to  bar  mall- 
order  gun  sales,  or  (d)  to  require  registration 
of  all  guns  with  local  police.  If  you  oppose 
any  change  in  present  laws,  check  (e).  If 
no  opinion,  check  (f). 

FEBRUARY  Percent 

Favor  bans  on  criminals  and  deranged.  62 

Favor  bans  on  children  under  18 51 

Favor  bans  on  mall  order  sales 39 

Favor   registration 47 

Oppose  any  change 28 

No    opinion 1 

MARCH 

Favor  bans  on  criminals  and  deranged-  65 

Favor  bans  on  children  under  18 54 

Favor  bans  on  mall  order  sales 46 

Favor   registration 53 

Oppose  any  change 24 

No    opinion 2 

MAY 

Favor  bans  on  criminals  and  deranged-  62 

Favor  bans  on  children  under  18 52 

Favor  bans  on  maU  order  sales 43 

Favor   registration 50 

Oppose   any   change 26 

No    opinion 2 

4.  Hospital  care  for  the  aged:  President 
Kennedy  proposed  financing  of  hospital  care 
for  persons  over  65  through  an  addition  to 
the  social  security  program.  Doctor  bills 
would  not  be  covered.  The  plan  would  be 
financed  by  Increases  of  50  cents  to  $1.50  per 
month  In  employees'  social  security  deduc- 
tions and  matching  Increases  In  contribu- 
tions of  employers.  In  general,  would  you 
favor  or  oppose  a  plan  of  this  kind? 

FEBRUARY  Percent 

Favor 66 

Oppose 88 

No  opinion 6 

MARCH 

Favor 67 

Oppose 36 

No  opinion 7 

MAY 

Favor 55 

Oppose 39 

No  opinion 6 

5.  Test  ban  treaty:  In  1963  the  Senate  rati- 
fied President  Kennedy's  test-ban  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain  and  other 
signatory  nations.  Under  the  treaty  these 
nations  agreed  not  to  conduct  any  further 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  or  In  the 
oceans.  Underground  tests  are  allowed,  and 
any  nation  can  w^ithdraw  from  the  treaty 
on  3  months'  notice.  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  treaty? 

FEBRUARY  Percent 

Approve 60 

Disapprove 32 

No  opinion 8 

6.  Domestic  Peace  Corps:  Now  known  as 
the  National  Service  Corps,  this  proposal 
passed  the  Senate  and  may  come  to  a  vote 
In  the  House  this  year.  It  Is  a  program  to 
provide  Peace  Corps-type  services  where  they 
are  needed  In  our  own  country.  Cost  would 
be  $15  million  over  the  first  2  years.  Would 
you  favor  or  oppose  such  a  program? 

FEBRUARY  PCTCent 

Favor 56 

Oppose 34 

No  opinion 10 


MARCH  Percent 

Favor 63 

Oppose 26 

No  opinion 10 

MAT 

Favor 60 

Oppose 29 

No  opinion 11 

7.  Tobacco/food  and  drug  laws:  Because 
of  mounting  evidence  that  smoking  causes 
lung  cancer  and  other  diseases,  now  con- 
firmed by  the  Surgeon  General's  report,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  place  smoking 
products  under  the  Federal  pure  food  and 
drug  laws.  The  effect  would  be  to  establish 
reasonable  standards  for  the  amount  at 
nicotine  and  other  poisonous  substances  In 
tobacco,  and  to  authorize  dissemination  of 
antlsmoking  literature.  Would  you  favor  or 
oppose  such  a  bUl? 

FEBRUARY  PerCCUt 

Favor 77 

Oppose 16 

No  opinion 7 

8.  Evaluating  88th  Congress:  In  recent 
months  many  people  have  criticized  Con- 
gress and  the  way  it  conducts  the  Nation's 
business.  These  critics  say  It  operates  under 
outdated  rules,  does  too  little,  avoids  voting 
on  major  bUls,  acts  too  slowly,  doesn't  coop- 
erate with  the  President,  stalls  bUls  In  com- 
mittee, bickers  too  much,  etc.  Defenders 
of  Congress  argue  that  Its  procedures  have 
been  proven  sound  by  years  of  trial,  that  it 
very  properly  takes  time  to  deliberate  care- 
fully on  major  matters,  and  that  It  should 
not  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  Presidential  pro- 
posals. In  general,  do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  methods  and  production  of 
the  current  88th  Congress? 

FEBRUARY  Percent 

Generally  approve 49 

Generally   disapprove S4 

No  opinion 17 

9.  ClvU  rights:  By  a  vote  of  290  to  130  the 
House  passed,  and  the  Senate  Is  now  debat- 
ing, the  civil  rights  bill  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  strongly  supported  by 
President  Johnson.  From  what  you  know  of 
It,  do  you  generaUy  favor  or  oppose  the  bill? 

MARCH  Percent 

Favor 68 

Oppose 33 

No  opinion 9 

MAY 

Favor 54 

Oppose 38 

No  opinion 8 

10.  Public  accommodations:  Most  contro- 
versial section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  pertains 
to  public  accommodations.  It  would  pro- 
hibit racial  and  religious  discrimination  In 
hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  Opponents  say  this 
Invades  private  property  rights,  that  owners 
should  be  able  to  serve  whomever  they 
choose.  Proponents  say  there  are  no  abso- 
lute rights  In  a  democracy,  reminding  vts 
that  slaves  were  once  "private  property"  too. 
Under  this  section  only  clvU  suits,  not  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  could  be  brought  against 
violators,  and  then  only  after  several  stages 
of  persuasion  and  conciliation  had  failed. 
Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  public  accom- 
modations section? 

MARCH  Percent 

Favor 46 

Oppose 46 

No  opinion 8 

MAY 

Favor 44 

Oppose 48 

No  opinion 8 

11.  War  on  poverty:  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  the  President  called  for  a 
war    on    poverty   to    help    one-fifth    of   the 
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Favor. - 
Oppose. 

No  oplnldn 


people  having  Incomes  at  the  very 

r   our   economic   scale    (less    than 

a  family  of  four).     The  program 

both  prevention  and  rehablll- 

to  depressed  regions,  worker  re- 

and  strengthening  of  educational 

children  of  the  poor.    Recognizing 

be  differences  over  particular  fea- 

you  generally  favor  or  oppose  a 

this  kind? 

Percent 

._     73 

21 

6 
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Favor 

Oppose 

No 


U  ws. 


hsi 


oplnlc  n. 

12.  Tmirili 
sponsors 
gratlon 
States 
tries  of 
•tc.,  whl 
from 

This  poUfcy 
as  favorl  ig 
otb«r8. 


67 

26 

8 

—Igratlon  reform:  I  am  one  of  the 
af  legislation  to  reform  our  Imml- 
For  several  decades  the  United 
given  large  quotas  to  the  coun- 
^rthem  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
e    greatly   restricting    Immigration 
Boufihern  Europe,  Asia  and  other  areas. 
has  put  our  country  on  record 
certain  races  and  nationalities 
My  bill  would  not  Increase  oiir 
.gratlon  quota  but  would  ellml- 
•country  of  origin"  system.    There- 
prospective  immigrants  would  be 
footing,  competing  for  quota 
not  on  the   basis  of  where   they 
but  oa,,the  basis  of  their  financial 
skills,  etc.     Would  you  favor 
such  a  change? 
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MABCH 


■CAT 


KABCH 


Percent 

71 

17 

12 


resiling 


prayers  and  Bible  reading:  The 

Court  recently  held  that  a  State 

ptescrlbe  a  "standard"  prayer  or  re- 

>ils  to  recite  it.    A  second  decision 

i,  State  from  requiring  all  students 

Bible.    A  proposed  constitutional 

would  permit  States  to  require 

_g  and  prayers  In  public  schools 

individual  students  could  excuse 

from  participation.    Many  ch\irch 

port  the  amendment,  argiilng  that 

"put  God  back  in  the  classroom." 

ri  oppose  It,  saying  that  we  mvist 

separation  of  church  and  state" 

religious  education  should  be  the 

of  parents  and  churches,  not  the 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such 


m.pport 


ot]  ten 


amen  Iment? 


Percent 

40 

41 

10 
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Yes- 
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OS 

3 


No    opinion 4 

16.  Party  identification:  By  counting  the 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independents 
responding  to  this  questionnaire  I  can  get 
some  Idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion In  relation  to  party  registration  In  oiir 
district.  Please  indicate  in  which  party  you 
are  registered,  or  if  you  are  not  registered, 
what  you  consider  yourself  to  be. 

7EBaT7ARY  Percent 

Registered  Democrat 63 

Considers  self  a  Democrat 7 


questionnaires:      The 

of  this  questionnaire  Is  an  ex- 

I  want  your  opinion  of  Its  worth. 

I  distributed  a  similar  questlon- 

the   12,000  people  on  my  mailing 

to  others  who  requested  It.    I  was 

by  many  people  who  did  not  receive 

1963,  Congress  passed  a  new  law  per- 

Congressmen    to   have   postmasters 

I  lalllng  of  this  kind  to  every  postal 

I  do  not  Intend  using  this  privilege 

irwn  newsletters,  but  It  could  prove 

1  lent  means  of  obtaining  the  views 

( onstltuents   through  i^uestlonnaire 

such  as  this.    In  deciding  whether 

further  such  mailings   I   will   be 

your  Judgment.    Do  you  approve? 


FEBRVART 


opli  ion 


Total  Democratic  responses. 


60 


Registered  Republican 24 

Considers  self  a  Republican 5 

Total  Republican  responses 29 

Registered  Independent 5 

Considers  self  an  Independent 4 


MASCB 


Total  Independent  responses 9 

No    answer 2 

MARCH 

Registered  Democrat 46 

Considers  self  a  Democrat 8 

Total  Democratic  responses 54 

Registered  Republican 29 

Considers  self  a  Republican 5 


Total  Republican  responses 34 

Registered  Independent 6 

Considers  self  an  Independent 6 

Total  Independent  responses 11 

No  answer 1 

MAY 

Registered  Democrat 47 

Considers  self  a  Democrat 7 


Total  Democratic  responses 64 

Registered  Republican 28 

Considers  self  a  Republican 6 

Total  Republican  responses 83 

Registered  Independent 6 

Considers  self  an  Independent 6 

Total  Independent  responses 11 


No   answer 2 

THREE  SXTRVETS  COMBINED 

Total  Democratic  responses 65 

Total  Republican  responses 33 

Total  Independent  responses 11 

Total  no  answer 1 


Percent 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DOUGLAS  DILLON 
AT  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mulitr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  International 


September  ti 

Monetary  Conference  in  Tokyo  Jumk 
at  the  Invitation  of  our  dlrtingmS 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  HodotS 
Douglas  Dillon.  Americans  have  erav 
reason  to  be  extremely  proud  of  £oaL 
tary  Dillon  and  the  fine  manner  In  i^a 
he  represented  our  country  througW 
the  conference.  His  able  present^oS 
were  extremely  well  received.  Hl«  hia! 
dling  of  the  press  conference  at  the  conl 
elusion  of  the  meetings  was  masterly 
He  satisfactorily  answered  all  questiool 
that  were  addressed  to  him  by  repi«. 
sentatives  of  the  press  of  the  world. 

Particularly  important  I  believe  wu 
his  fine  address  on  September  8,  which 
was  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Douglas  Doloe 

Secretart  or  the  Treasttrt  or  rax  Vnan 

States   or  America,  Betoss  thx  Amniai, 

MEnTNG  or  THE  International  MoNitttr 

Fund,  Tokyo,  Japan,  September  8,  lOM 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  In 

this   fascinating   city,   where  tradition  tatf 

coiirtesy  combine  so  charmingly  with  mod* 

emlty  and  progress.     This  meeting  foUo«a 

shortly  after  Japan's  achievement  of  artleU 

VIII    status    in    the    Fund — another  nutjor 

achievement    In    Japan's    almost   Incredlbli 

record  of  rapid  economic  growth  over  the  13 

years    since    she    Joined    the    Interoatloiial 

Monetary  Fund. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  gratifylni 
movement  by  most  countries  toward  Dm 
financial  equilibrium  for  which  we  have  baoi 
striving.  Continued  leadership  by  the  la. 
ternatlonal  Monetary  Fund  under  the  lUQ- 
ful  guidance  of  Its  Managing  Director  ind 
effective  cooperation  in  the  foreign  exchanp 
markets  have  contained  the  new  prestum 
that  have  occurred  and  reinforced  tbs 
strength  which  has  been  developing. 

As  for  my  own  country,  during  fiscal  ysir 
1964,  the  United  States  set  in  operation  thi 
latest  elements  of  a  new  and  many-ildtd 
economic  program  begun  In  1961 — a  program 
designed  to  promote  Internal  expansion,  en- 
large employment  opportunities,  and,  at  tbi 
same  time,  facilitate  orderly  and  steady  prog- 
ress toward  balance  In  our  external  le- 
counts.  Our  program  places  major  emphailt 
upon  Improved  productivity  and  greats 
competitiveness — ^upon  Incentives,  ratlur 
than  upon  restrictions  and  controls—and. 
perhaps  most  Important,  upon  the  healtby 
functioning  of  a  dynamic  system  of  tim 
enterprise. 

Significant — and,  I  believe,  sustained— rs- 
sults  are  now  clearly  apparent. 

The  US.  economy  continues  to  expand  in 
what  Is  now  the  longest,  strongest,  and  bsit- 
balanced  advance  of  any  peacetime  period  In 
this  centtiry.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  th« 
rate  of  growth  In  Industrial  production,  ud 
In  our  economy  as  a  whole,  was  better  thin 
5  percent  In  real  terms.  Our  gross  natlonsl 
product  Increased  by  more  than  $40  bllllOB. 
Job  opportunities  began  to  overtake  ths 
rapid  growth  In  our  adult  labor  force  and, 
in  July  of  this  year,  unemployment  dropped 
below  5  percent  for  the  first  time  slnci 
1957 — despite  the  accelerating  automation  of 
farms  and  factories. 

Meanwhile,  o\ir  prices  have  remained  vl^ 
tually  stable.  The  Indices  of  wholesale  prto« 
are  still  at  the  levels  of  6  years  ago.  Con- 
sumer price  Indices  have  edged  upward  but 
very  slowly,  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent 
per  year.  At  the  same  time  almost  aloos 
among  the  leading  Industrial  countries,  »• 
are  now  for  the  third  straight  year  experi- 
encing a  decline  in  unit  labor  costs  for  man- 
ufacturing Industries  as  a  whole. 

Monetary  policy  and  debt  managem«B 
have  struck  a  nonlnfiatlonary  balance  bs- 
tween  supply  and  demand  for  Uquldlty  H*" 


mj^ 
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*!!Sf  o^jvemment  debt  continued  to  de 


flowed  to  some  European  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  demands  by  certain  monetary 
authorities  outside  Europe — and,  to  some  ex- 


tlonal  financial  arrangements  as  we  are  In 
designing  monetary  measures  for  our  do- 
mestic   needs.      And    we    must    constantly 


j,^  over  *^*  P^thoueh  the  administrative  tent,  the  demands  of  private  banks  and  trad-  guard  against  the  oversimplified  conclusion 

^  l)U»i<»-7*!"„  "eded  »8  billion     What  Is  ers  everywhere— caUed  for  more  dollars  than  that  a  simple  addition  to  the  InternaUonal 

bodfrt  **«^^' „"^onth  after  the  end  of  the  could  be  supplied  out  of  our  deficit.    Those  money  supply— or  an  agreed  limitation  upon 

won,  le"  *°t^  ^tr,  amount  of  that  budeet  demands,  amounting  to  several  hundred  mil-  it^-or  a  contraction  of  It— will  provide  an 


o**-'^  the  full  amount  of  that  budget 
^,iwu  in  effect,  financed  out  of  real  sav- 
■"^ITwe  added  nearly  $9  bUlion  to  our 
"•Lrterm  Government  securities. 
•^f^-T  within  this  domestic  framework 
f  the  United  States  continued  its  efTorts 
U^  balance  In  Its  International  ac- 

*  nhT  In  discussing  those  efforts.  It  should 

*  «  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United 
^i  has  the  ability  to  achieve  balance  in 
S^  international  payments  at  any  time 
"■  ".    ^._-  ..-«  nf  Hi-afit.in  measures 


time 

of  drastic  measures  of  a 

But — as  we  have  conslst- 


a„^gh  the  use 
— trlctlve  natiu'e. 

Anointed  out-we  have  neither  the 
!!S«  nor  the  Intention  of  utilizing  such 
^Mjne  since  they  could  bring  harsh  re- 
r!cu»lons  throughout  the  world.  Instead, 
STtre  working  to  achieve  balance  gradually 
Zou£h  normal  market  processes,  without 
^arj  to  our  friends  In  other  nations. 

improved  productivity.  In  agriculture  and 
in^ufacturlng  alike,  have  made  possible 
lubitsntlal  gains  In  ovir  trade  position  over 
ty,  put  fiscal  year — gains  that  were,  as  we 
mil  know,  In  some  part  fortuitous,  but  gains 
newtheleBs,  that  we  expect  to  sustain — and, 
BTtntually  enlarge. 

We  are  also  persisting  In  om-  efforts  to  re- 
doce  dollar  outlays  abroad  for  defense  and 
development  assistance,  without  Impairing 
i,ffl.H«i  elements  In  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  or  In  our  vital  assistance  programs. 
The  balance-of -payments  costs  of  those  pro- 
punt  will  have  shrimk  by  an  annual  rate 
of  tl  billion  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
jm. 

When  we  last  met,  It  was  our  capital  ac- 
counts that  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  A  cascading  outflow 
of  portfolio  capital  had  forced  us  to  propose 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  In  the  summer 
of  1963.  That  tax  Is  now  law.  It  has  worked 
out  u  planned  and  can  be  expected  to  hold 
portfolio  capital  outflows  to  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure while  leaving  ovir  markets  open  to  for- 
eign borrowers  willing  to  assiune  Interest 
ooita  considered  normal — and  even  low — in 
moft  other  Industrial  countries. 

With  our  trade  position  Improving,  Oov- 
enunent  expenditures  overseas  continuing  to 
decline,  capital  outflows  restrained — and 
with  our  earnings  on  services  expanding  at 
ronghly  the  same  rate  as  our  rising  net  out- 
peyments  on  tourists  account — we  have  been 
moving  back  toward  external  balance. 

For  example,  our  gross  deficit  on  regular 
transactions  In  flscal  1964  was  91.750  billion. 
Thia  was  a  heartening  gain  over  the  results 
of  the  put  6  calendar  years,  when  compa- 
rable deficits  ranged  from  $8.1  billion  to  $4-2 
billion.  And  It  was  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  tot  half  of  calendar  year  1963,  when 
uceleratlng  demands  from  abroad  for  long- 
tenn  funds  led  to  a  dollar  outflow  at  an 
annual  rate  of  |5  billion — a  rate  we  simply 
could  not  sustain  and  that  far  surpassed 
any  legitimate  worldwide  requirements  for 
dollars.  But,  despite  this  Improvement,  we 
are  only  halfway  back  to  external  balance. 
We  cannot  relax — nor  do  we  Intend  to. 

In  seeking  to  Improve  our  payments  posi- 
tion, we  readily  recognize  that  we  must  care- 
fully weigh — and,  wherever  practicable  and 
appropriate,  minimize — the  Impact  of  our 
groes  deficits  upon  the  liquidity  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  With  the  cooperation  of  other 
monetary  authorities  we  have,  therefore,  in 
large  part  absorbed  dollar  balances  wherever 
they  have  tended  to  outrun  requirements. 
Last  year,  for  example,  through  sales  of  gold, 
use  of  foreign  currency  balances,  drawings 
on  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  a 
variety  of  other  special  transactions,  we  ab- 
"orbed  more  than  $1,250   billion  that  had 


amounting 

lion   dollars,   were    met   by    transfers   from 
European  dollar  monetary  reserves. 

It  was  within  the  environment  of  a  shrink- 
ing U.S.  payments  deflclt  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  conducted  Its  study 
of  the  International  monetary  sjrstem  over 
the  past  year.  Concurrently,  another  study 
was  being  carried  forward  by  the  group  of 
10  countries,  which  had.  In  1961,  accepted 
special  responsibility  for  providing  supple- 
mental resources  to  the  Fund  In  the  event 
that  unusual  strains  were  to  develop  In  the 
International  monetary  system.  It  is  high- 
ly significant  that  both  studies  concluded 
that  the  present  system  Is  functioning  well 
and  that  any  changes  should  be  designed, 
In  the  words  of  the  Fund  report,  to  "supple- 
ment and  Improve  the  system  where  changes 
are  Indicated,  rather  than  to  look  for  a  re- 
placement of  the  system  by  a  totally  different 
one." 

The  two  studies  also  agreed  on  the  advis- 
ability of  expanding  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  through  a  combination  of  general  and 
selective  quota  Increases.  Such  increases 
seem  clearly  appropriate  In  view  of  the  con- 
clusion In  chapter  3  of  the  Fund  report  that 
the  next  decade  Is  likely  to  see  a  steady  rise 
In  the  demand  for  International  liquidity, 
coupled  with  a  slower  annual  rate  of  growth 
In  the  types  of  liquidity  on  which  chief  re- 
liance has  been  placed  during  recent  years. 

The  United  States  hopes  that  the  Gover- 
nors at  this  meeting  will  request  the  Execu- 
tive DlrecttMTS  to  study  the  need  for  such  In- 
creases and  the  ways  In  which  they  might 
best  be  carried  out.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
Executive  Directors  could,  as  they  did  In 
1958,  complete  their  work  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  they  find  appropriate  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Fund  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  thus  allowing  time  for  member  coun- 
tries to  complete  necessary  legislative  action 
during  1965. 

An  Increase  In  Fund  quotas  seems  to  us  the 
right  move  as  member  countries  enter  the 
next  phase  In  the  evolutionary  development 
of  the  International  monetary  system — a 
phase  In  which  the  greater  needs  are  likely 
to  center,  at  least  for  a  time,  on  the  enlarge- 
ment and  elaboration  of  credit  facilities  for 
transferring  reserves  among  countries,  rather 
than  upon  Increases  in  the  overall  supply  of 
reserves.  In  this  regard,  our  thinking  once 
again  parallels  the  fitidings  In  the  Fund's 
annual  report  regarding  the  need  for  In- 
creases In  what  the  report  labels  "condltlonsd 
liquidity." 

Today,  even  in  the  free  Industrialized 
countries,  there  Is  no  common  economic 
pattern,  but  a  mix,  varying  from  nation  to 
nation,  of  productivity,  prices,  trade  re- 
strictions, and  capital  market  facilities.  As 
a  result,  the  bulk  of  the  Increases  In  reserves 
have,  for  the  past  several  years,  flowed  to  a 
few  of  the  Industrialized  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Western  Europe.  Further  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  reserves  would,  for  the 
most  part,  only  Increase  that  flow — unless 
and  until  those  countries  reduce  their 
chronic  8iUT>luses  through  a  relative  rise  In 
imports,  an  increase  In  their  capital  exports, 
or  any  other  acceptable  combination  of 
actions  that  would  overcome  their  propensity 
to  absorb  whatever  new  liquidity  may  be 
added  to  the  system  In  the  form  of  owned 
reserves. 

Economic  disparities  between  countries 
are  no  doubt  Inevitable  In  a  dynamic  world. 
In  time,  so  long  as  all  countries  actively 
pxirsue  the  objectives  of  liberal,  multilateral 
trade  policies,  the  needed  adjxistments  will 
surely  be  accomplished.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  be  as  careful  in  developing  our  intema- 


adequate  solution. 

As  the  free  wcK'ld's  flnanclal  officials,  we 
must  be  as  concerned  with  credit  as  we  are 
with  money.  Liquidity  consists  not  only  of 
owned  reserves,  but  of  credit  facilities.  And 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  Important  today  to 
shift  the  emphasis  toward  credit  as  It  was 
In  the  first  years  after  World  War  n.  Then. 
total  reserves  were  ample  by  any  absolute 
standard — but  most  of  them  were  In  the 
United  States.  During  that  period,  while 
the  processes  of  readjustment  were  getting 
underway,  little  would  have  been  gained  by 
fiirther  Increases  In  owned  reserves,  for 
those,  too,  would  have  flowed  to  the  United 
States.  Instead,  a  redistribution  was  needed. 
It  was  largely  accomplished  through  the  mas- 
sive credits  and  grants  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment extended,  not  only  bilaterally  and 
multllaterally,  but  through  dollars  used  in 
the  drawings  which  other  countries  re- 
quested of  the  Monetary  Fund. 

Some  7  years  ago,  the  International  mone- 
tary sjrstem.  entered  a  second  phase  In  which 
a  succession  of  large  U.S.  payments 
deficits  became  the  principal  source  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  primary  reserves  of  other 
coxintrles.  And  now,  with  overall  Interna- 
tional reserves  at  an  adequate  level  and  with 
the  United  States  moving  toward  balance 
In  Its  payments,  this  second  phase  Is  also 
coming  to  an  end.  Once  again,  the  need  is 
for  additional  credit  facilities. 

That  Is  why  It  has  been  both  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  set  up  bilateral  credit  ar- 
rangements to  handle  the  volatile  move- 
ments of  funds  which  now  occur  among  In- 
dustrialized countries  with  convertible  cur- 
rencies. There  Is  no  Impairment  of  the 
Fund's  role  when  those  facilities  are  used  in- 
stead of,  or  sometimes  in  advance  of,  re- 
course to  the  Fund  itself.  Rather,  there  U 
an  economy  of  resources  and  a  minimising 
of  strains.  The  risk  is  that  a  country  might 
drift  into  heavy  and  continuous  reliance  up- 
on such  essentially  short-term  credit  fa- 
cilities, delaying  too  long  the  necessary  c(»'- 
rective  action  that  should  be  taken  to  ad- 
just its  balance  of  payments. 

As  In  any  banking  operation,  that  type  of 
risk  mvist  be  averted.  The  way  to  do  It  Is  to 
provide  for  a  full — though  Initially  largely 
confidential — exchange  of  Information  among 
the  countries  directly  affected,  and  to  assure 
frequent  opportunities  for  discussion  among 
their  monetary  authorities.  It  Is  essential  to 
review  and  appraise  together  the  actions  each 
is  taking  to  finance  its  deflclt  or  to  carry  its 
svu-plus — Including  the  degree  of  direct  Im- 
pingement of  one  upon  the  other. 

That  Is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "mvUtllateral  surveillance"  which 
the  countries  In  the  Group  of  Ten  have  im- 
dertaken  to  pursue  Jointly,  and  In  close  liai- 
son with  the  Bank  for  Intematlorial  Settle- 
ments, the  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and,  of 
course,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  it- 
self. It  fulfills,  more  systematically,  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  United  States  has  long 
pursued  In  its  full  reporting  of  Its  own  ac- 
tivities. In  our  view,  this  pattern  of  In- 
formation and  conaiil tatlon,  systematically 
extended  among  Industrialized  countries 
subject  to  volatile  fiows  of  capital,  can  add 
an  Important  dimension  to  the  prudent  use 
of  such  credit  facilities. 

The  scope  for  greater  reliance  upon  purely 
bilateral  credit  facilities,  under  the  aegis  of 
"multilateral  surveUlance,"  may  even  be 
wider.  We  support  the  suggestion  made  In 
the  Group  of  Ten  report  that  countries  with 
large  and  growing  reeerves  should  actively 
explore  the  possibility  of  long-term  lending 
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to  othwi  Industrialized  countries  In  need  of 
addition  Bl  reeervee,  but  whose  proepectfi  for 
irowth,  though  promising,  may  only 
■elstively   small   annual    Increments 
.  out  over  many  years, 
lending  would  not  only  be  of  value 
a  lability  of  the  currencies  of  the  In- 
coiuitrlee.  It  would  also  facilitate 

and  uninterrupted  flow  of  de- 

it  assistance  from  advanced  nations 

„  countries.    In  addition,  coun- 

^rge   and   persistent   surpluses 

_  their  own  Interests  and  In  the 

of  accelerated  economic   develop- 

sfully  reexamine  the  possibility  of 

the  level  and  quaUty  of  their  as- 

progxams. 

kslde  from  continuing  programs  of 
c  assistance,  the  credit  facilities  that 
of  most  direct  use  to  the  nonin- 

monbers  of  the  Fund  are  those 

^und  itself.    That  is  why  the  United 
aelieves   that   prompt   consideration 
b«  given  to  a  general   enlargement 
In    addition,    special    Increases 
appropriate  in  a  number  of  cases, 
for  those  members  whose  cur- 
Have  become  stronger  and  more  wide- 
over  the  6  years  since  questions  of 
klid  were  last  discxissed  in  New  Delhi. 
welpome  the  attainment  by  other  coun- 
sltuations  where  they  can  now  pro- 
heater  proportion  of  the  Fund's  re- 
wlth  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
of  the  Fund's  responsibility.     We 
b4en  hopeful  that  the  members  of  the 
Europe  Ln  Economic  Ck>mmunlty,  in  partlcu- 
asstmie  a  larger  share,  and  are  gratl- 
some  readiness  to  do  so  has  been 
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believe  it  inevitable  that  a  grow- 

int^mational  monetary  system  must  find 

,-  to  economize  the  supply  of  gold, 

individual  nations  have  done  for  so 

Inlthelr  internal  monetary  systems.    The 

of  gold  is,  of  coiu-se  the  anchor  of 

Stability    for   the   world.      But   world 

capital  movements  seem  certain 

J — and  at  a  faster  pace  than  the 

gold,  thus  imposing  the  most  care- 

.omy  in  its  iise.     That  is  why  the 

States,  as  the  only   country  which 

the   essential   link  with  gold  on 

;he  entire  IMF  system  rests,  welcomes 

in  the  Fund  report,   and  In 

the  Group  of  Ten,  to  measures  for  so 

Funds  quota  subscriptions  as  "to 

the  repercussions  of  gold  payments 

gold    reserves   of   the    contributing 

and  of  the  reserve  centers  that  may 
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an   Increase   In   Fund    quotas   will 

current  requirements  of   the  In- 

monetary  system,  we  cannot  rest 

oars.     Both  the  Group  of  Ten  and 

report   recognize   the   possibility 

and  additional  measures  may  be- 

lecessary.    We  partlcvilarly  appreciate 

cc^cludlng  statement  in   the  liquidity 

of  the  Fund's  report  indicating  that 

Directors  Intend  to  carry  for- 

Fund's  studies  of  new  approaches. 

ng  easier  access  to  a  portion  of  the 

Ixanches,  the  possible  use  of  gold  cer- 

in  place  of  the  presently  required 

sTlbscriptlon.  and  the  possibility  of  Fund 

Meanwhile,  the  Group  of  Ten 

carrying  on  i)arallel  studies  of  these 

oiher    possibilities,    including   the   use 

reserves.     The  results  of  these 

shotild  put  us  in  a  position  to  meet 

for  enlarged  supplies  of  uncon- 

liquldlty  that  may  develop  over  the 

years. 

(jc>ncl\islon,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  with- 

capaclty  to   achieve  both   adequate 

support  and  continuing  monetary 

Let  us  do  so  as  our  proper  con- 

toward  the  steady  expansion  of  free 

world  trade  and  the  steady 

growth  of  all  of  our  national  econ- 


COMMENDATION  OF  M.  W.  KASPER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  speak  out  in  behalf  of 
the  economic  opportunity  program.  Last 
week  I  received  the  following  two  let- 
ters of  high  commendation  for  a  young 
man  from  my  district — M.  W.  Kasper — 
who  is  now  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise. 

This  young  man  was  trained  by  Mr. 
Martin  C.  Goebel  of  Smithville,  Tex., 
who  in  turn  received  his  work  experience 
training  in  the  old  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration program.  Mr.  Groebel 
knows  what  it  is  to  take  young  men  and 
give  them  valuable  work  experience,  as 
he  has  been  doing  this  all  his  life.  These 
letters  are  proof  in  themselves  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  work  training  pro- 
grams. I  commend  Mr.  Goebel  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
young  Kasper  for  this  outstanding  com- 
mendation from  the  Navy. 
The  letters  are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Atlantic  Plekt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  7. 1964. 
From:    Commanding    officer,    Heavy    Attack 

Squadron  7. 
To:    Commanding    officer,    U.S.S.    Enterprise 

(CVA(N)-65). 
Subject:  Letter  of  appreciation. 

1.  In  early  May,  Ratron  7  required  a 
special  bomb  bay  can  retention  block  to  per- 
mit Installation  of  bomb  bay  cans  In  one 
of  ovu  A-5A  aircraft.  The  part  was  not  read- 
ily available  through  normal  supply  chan- 
nels. Enterprise  machine  shop  personnel 
manufactured  the  block  correctly  and  quick- 
ly. Seventeen  hours  after  the  request  was 
delivered  to  the  machine  shop,  the  aircraft 
was  flying. 

2.  This  command  wishes  to  express  Its 
appreciation  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
exhibited  by  your  personnel  and  the  out- 
standing quality  of  their  work.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Enterprise  machine  shop  per- 
sonnel, this  squadron  was  able  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  aircraft  availability  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  Impossible. 

3.  In  particular,  the  efforts  of  Rose,  G.  J., 
MR3,  and  Kasper,  M.  W..  MRFN,  were  espe- 
cially helpful  in  performing  this  service. 

B.  B.  Brown,  Jr. 


ship   and  working   in  the  engineerln.  -. 
partment.  ^  '•• 

Sincerely  yoxirs,  i 


A.  L.  Kb«. 


coo  ipoelte 


n»ed 


u  irestrlcted 


rapid 


I  US.S.  "Enterprise", 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  30. 1964. 
Lt.   Cmdr.    A.   L.   Keln,   U.S.   Navy,   engineer 
officer,  U.S.S.  Enterprise. 

Dear  Mr.  Kasper:  Earlier  this  month  the 
commanding  officer  of  Enterprise  received  a 
letter  of  appreciation  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  Heavy  Attack  Squadron  7.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  Is  enclosed.  The  letter 
explains  the  nature  of  the  work  that  yoxir 
son  did  for  the  benefit  of  the  squadron. 

I  want  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Kasper,  my 
appreciation  of  the  fine  work  your  son  Is 
doing  In  the  engineering  department.  The 
A-5A  aircraft  is  a  multimillion-dollar  plane 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
enemy,  so  you  can  see  the  Importance  of 
keeping  the  plane  flying.  Without  the  fine 
efforts  of  your  son  this  plane  would  have 
been  out  of  commission  for  days. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Kasper.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  man 
of  your  son's  caliber  In  the  Navy,  on  this 


HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AQB> 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonto 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roomo]  mu^ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  ^ 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frZ 
Oklahoma?  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notte 
that  press  reports  indicate  that  we  Ceo- 
gressmen  who  are  supporters  of  hetlth 
Insurance  for  the  aged  through  aocial 
security  might  just  as  well  give  up,  no, 
that  the  Senate-passed  social  security  bill 
has  been  referred  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee which  is  reputed  to  be  not  ilto^ 
gether  friendly  to  the  medicare  principle. 
I  most  emphatically  disagree  with  thli 
view.  I  think  the  conferees  are  serioui 
and  conscientious  men.  They  have  be« 
fore  them  a  bill  Uiat  was  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  with  a  substantial  majority,  and 
which  would  at  long  last  resolve  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  Nation.  The 
problem  of  financing  the  health  care  of 
the  aged  is  one — and  I  cannot  emphaabe 
this  enough — is  one  which  is  growing, 
and  not  receding.  If  we  do  not  act  on 
this  measure  at  this  time,  we  will  have  to 
do  so  soon — this  problem  will  not  go 
away. 

I  have  studied  the  recent  figures  from 
my  own  State,  where  we  are  trying  to 
meet  part  of  this  need  with  a  public  as- 
sistance   approach    under    Kerr-Mlllj. 
We  are  spending  more  than  a  mlUlon 
dollars  monthly,  and  we  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  go  into  full  swing  on  this  im>- 
gram.    It  will  become  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive in  the  future,  if  the  experienca 
of  other  States  are  any  indication.   But 
even  if  we  don't  expand  our  Kerr-MDla 
program  to  meet  the  medical  needs  ot 
more  p)eople,  if  we  continue  only  at  our 
present   rate   of   expenditure,  assisting 
only  84  out  of  every  10.000  aged  in  our 
State,  even  then  we  are  spending— ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  our  welfare 
department — $7  million  annually  more 
than  we  would  need  to  spend  if  a  sodil 
security  health  Insurance  program  were 
enacted.    This  monetary  consideration 
must  be  viewed  along  with  the  considera- 
tion of  what  happens  to  individual  fam- 
ilies under  these  two  kinds  of  programi. 
Under   the   social   insurance  approach, 
they  can  conserve  their  resources,  even  If 
a  serious  illness  strikes.    If  we  do  Mt 
enact  a  program  of  social  security  hospi- 
tal insurance,  and  continue  to  rely  onto 
Kerr-Mills  approach  alone,  people  wfll 
continue  to  be  forced  to  exhaust  thdr 
resources,  turn  to  their  chUdren  or  to 
charity  for  help,  and  be  reduced  to  pojf- 
erty  before  they  become  eligible  for  pffl>- 
lie  assistance.    This  hardly  seems  like* 
sensible  arrangement  in  a  day  whenw 
are  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  abon- 
tion  of  poverty  in  our  land. 

I  hope.  I  trust,  I  pray,  that  our  cd- 
leagues  who  are  now  deliberating  ontw 
matter  in  conference,  will  give  us  W 
opportunity  to  enact  some  form  of  heaiui 
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-ranee  for  the  aged  into  law  before 
ggc^ess  adjourns. 

-«iHTATIVE  REPORT  ON  ACHIEVE- 
»*gJre  OP  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 
ur  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
.«,nnr  consent  that  the  genUeman 
'^.^IvS  [Mr.  DENT]  may  ex- 
^  J^aJks  at  this  point  in  the 
^^.Tand  include  extraneous  matter. 
^C^SiAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  toe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

f^ahomft? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ur  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
i^rA  session  in  Congress,  I  have  reported 
S^rSople  at  the  end  of  every  session. 
S,?  vSw  I  have  stressed  the  Education 
jS^'ttee  work  since  it  has  been  Wgh- 
5^  as  the  main  achievements  of  the 
Q8th  Congress. 

pursuant  to  this  policy.  I  herewith 
^  submit  the  final  report  of  the  ses- 
dons  of  the  88th  Congress: 

LrtHLATm:    REPOKT    OF    THE    88TH    CONGRESS: 

THE  Education  Congress 

JOHN  H.  DENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

■The  educated  man  Is  the  guardian  genius 
nf  democracy.  It  Is  the  only  dictator  that 
free  men  recognize  and  the  only  ruler  that 
free  men  desire." 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  Congress.  I 
thoueht  It  would  be  helpful  to  review  for 
«u  toe  principal  accomplishments  of  Oon- 
ness  and  the  leading  role  of  the  Education 
Ind  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
lentatlves  In  the  enactment  of  educational 
legtalatlon.  I  am  proud  of  serving  on  this 
nilor  committee  as  well  as  of  being  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tlon  a  member  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion'Committee,  the  Subcommittees  on  Gen- 
eral Labor.  Printing,  and  Accounting. 

Working  together,  the  88th  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  made  possible  the 
enactment  of   the  following  major   legisla- 
tion- Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  equal  pay  for 
women,  railroad  labor  dispute,  medical-den- 
tal school  construction,  military  pay  raise, 
mental  health  facilities,  5-year  extension  of 
Hill-Burton   Act    (provides   Federal    aid   for 
conatructlon    and    remodeling    of    hospitals 
and  nursing  homes),  military  construction 
suthorlzatlon,    arms    control    and    disarma- 
ment agency  authorization.  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Facilities    Act,    Vocational    Education 
Act,  Manpower    Development    and    Training 
Act  amendments,   establishment   of   a   Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion and  Economic  Progress,  Library  Services 
Act,  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  Peace  Corps  Ex- 
tension Act,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  mass 
transit,    antlpoverty    legislation    (Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964),  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  and  social  security  amend- 
ments  (House   passed,   awaiting   conference 
report). 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF   THE    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR    COMMITTEE 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  of 
which  this  Congressman  Is  a  member,  under 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  Jurisdiction  over  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional matters.  Including  the  National  De- 
fenae  Education  Act  of  1958;  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act;  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act;  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1946;  Public  Laws  815  and  874  (81st 
Congress) ;  Freedmen's  Hospital;  Gallaudet 
OoUege;  Howard  University;  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital;  school  construction;  impact  of 
Government  programs  such  as  compulsory 
military  service  on  education;  fine  arts; 
civilian  awards;  education  programs  for  the 
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physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded, 
deaf,  speech-defective,  gifted,  etc.;  juvenile 
delinquency;  youth  programs;  Intercultural 
activities;  scholarships  for  underdeveloped 
areas  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America;  and  all 
other  legislative  proposals  affecting  educa- 
tion. This  committee  has  been  the  most 
active  and  effective  committee  in  the  88th 
Congress.  FuUy  40  percent  of  the  major 
legislation  enacted  by  this  Congress  has  been 
studied  and  reported  out  by  this  committee. 
President  Johnson  has  labeled  this  Con- 
gress the  "Education  Congress"  because  of 
Its  enactment  of  such  a  large  and  Important 
number  of  pieces  of  education  legislation. 
Under  these  measures : 

1.  We  will  help  to  provide  college  class- 
rooms for  several  hundred  thousand  more 
students  who  will  nearly  double  college  en- 
rollment this  decade. 

2.  We  will  help  to  build  25  or  30  new  pub- 
lic community  colleges  every  year. 

3.  We  will  help  to  construct  the  technical 
Institutes  that  are  needed  to  close  the  gap 
in  this  crucial  area  of  trained  manpower. 

4  We  wUl  help  to  build  graduate  schools 
and  facilities  in  at  least  10  to  20  major  aca- 
demic centers. 

5.  We  will  help  to  Improve  the  quality  oi 
library  facilities  in  our  own  universities  and 

colleges.  J,     , 

6.  We  will  increase  the  number  of  meaicai 
school  graduates,  and  we  will  relieve  the 
growing  shortages  of  physicians  and  dentists 
and  other  needed  professional  health  per- 

7  We  wUl  enable  some  70,000  to  90,000 
additional  students  to  attend  college  each 
year  under  an  expanded  loan  program. 

8  We  will  modernize  and  expand  our  Fed- 
eral-State programs  for  vocational  education 
in  order  to  train  for  the  changing  world  of 
work  the  8  out  of  10  young  people  who  wUl 
never  obtain  a  college  education. 

9  We  wUl  reduce  the  shortage  of  quallned 
personnel  for  the  training  and  teaching  of 
mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children.  .       , 

10  We  will  expand  our  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  program  to  meet  the 
growing  problem  of  untrained,  unemployed 

school  dropouts.  4.„„ „*,,„„ 

11  We  will  expand  programs  for  teaching 
science  and  mathematics  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. whUe  extending  the  other  valuable 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 

**°1^  We  WlU  provide  public  libraries  for  the 
residents  of  cities  and  counties  all  over  this 
great  country  who  now  either  have  only 
Antiquated  library  faculties  or  have  no 
libraries  at  all. 

13  And  flnaUy,  we  will  continue  the  pro- 
jrram  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  the  maintenance  and  toe 
operation  of  schools  that  are  crowded  by  the 
presence  of  chUdren  of  Federal  personnel 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  874  and 
815. 

PRINCIPAL  LEGISLATION   CONSIDERED  BY  THE 
SELECT    SUBCOMMrTTEE    ON    EDUCATION 

In  order  to  remove  some  of  the  Inequities 
m   the  Federal   Impact   education   program 
in  which  millions  of  dollars   go  to  certain 
school    districts   under    the    present    Impact 
formula  and  In  other  school  districts,  such 
as   ours,   where   there   is   definitely   Federal 
impact  due  to  the  Increased  education  cost 
of  providing  schooling  for  children  of  needy 
families  and  chUdren  of  unemployed  fami- 
lies—which   under   the   present   formula   of 
this  impact  aid  legislation  do  not  receive  one 
penny— I  have  just  Introduced  a  bill  which 
will   correct   this   situation.     My   bUl,    HR. 
10159     will    amend    this    Impact    legislation 
(Public  Law  874)    to  recognize  the  Federal 
connection  for  school  district  payment  pur- 
poses of:  ,  ,.  I.   1* 
1    Children  of  school  age  on  whose  behalf 
parents    are    currently    receiving    payments 


under     ald-to-dependent-chlldrcn     welfare 

programs. 

2  Children  of  persons  residing  In  the  local 
school  districts  who  have  exhausted  their 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation. 

3  ChUdren  of  persons  residing  In  the  local 
school  districts  who  received  payments  pur- 
suant to  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a  period 
of  6  or  more  months  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  instances 
of    these    three    new   categories   proposed    Is 
presently  contributing  directly  to  the  family 
maintenance  of  the  children  involved.    From 
these  funds  comes  the^lncome  to  provide  the 
food,  the  clothing,  and  the  shelter  that  is 
provided  by  Federal  Income  in  terms  of  wages 
in  the  other  categories  now  In  effect.    In  the 
instance  of  the  new  categories,  however,  the 
payment  Is  not  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
contribute  to  the  local  taxes  which  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  local  school  systems. 
The  propriety  of  such  a  support  program  by 
the  Federal  Government  certainly  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  our  time.     It  Is  only 
logical,  that  since  the  Federal  Government 
shares  In  certain  of  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing such  children.  It  should  recognize  and 
provide  for  the  educational  services  necessary 
to  enable  a  local  school  district  to  provide 
an  adequate  educational  program  that  will 
assure  all  of  the  children  at  least  a  basic 
education. 

The  very  fact  of  the  Federal  participation 
by  way  of  ADC  grants,  social  security  pay- 
ments, and  provisions  for  unemployment 
compensation  is  a  declaration  of  Federal 
purposes.  These  Federal  purposes  are  the 
economic  maintenance  and  the  general  weU- 
being  of  these  children.  An  extremely  im- 
portant element  in  the  ultimate  weU-being 
of  these  children  Is  their  education.  It  Is, 
therefore,  In  consonance  with  this  policy 
that  the  costs  of  educating  these  children  be 
acknowledged  as  involved  with  a  Federal 
purpose.  _^       ^,         , 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  has  recently  held 
a  nvimber  of  hearings  in  Washington  and  in 
California  on  this  Important  bill  and  I  will 
be  scheduling,  in  the  near  future,  a  number 
of  other  hearings  across  the  country  in  order 
to  strengthen  our  position  and  to  study  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  make  certain  that 
every  eligible  school  district  gets  Its  fair 
share  of  these  Federal  funds  and  that  these 
funds  reaUy  get  to  the  areas  of  need. 


POSSIBLE    $1    MILLION    FOR    WESTMORELAND 
COTJNTT  SCHOOLS 

Our  school  district,  under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill.  H.R.  10159.  If  enacted  would  be 
entitled  to  payments  for  the  following  needy 
children:  (a)  4.800  children  under  the  social 
security  provisions,  (b)  5.600  children  under 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  provision,  (c) 
4.600  children  under  the  unemployed  parent 
provision.  ^         .    _ 

A  total  of  15.000  needy  children  for  whom 
our  educational  agencies  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  annual  Federal  assistance  under 
the  impact  aid  legUlatlon  of  approximately 
$1  million  for  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  alone. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  which  covers  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  for  school  construc- 
tion, Westmoreland  County  would  be  en- 
titled to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
additionally  for  our  school  construction 
programs. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  HJl.  10159 
(DENT)  and  S.  2528  (Morse)  are  Identical 
bills  to  amend  existing  laws. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
extend  and  broaden  aid  In  the  amount  of 
$330  million  now  being  given  to  certain  privi- 
leged districts  at  the  expense  of  many  needy 
districts,  especially  In  Appalachla. 

These  proposals  by  Senator  Morse  and 
me  wlU  be  major  Issues. 


> 
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ThiM  1 
Is  being 
flnandaJ 
•econdai^ 


the  first  time  a  realistic  approach 
nade  to  help  solve  some  of  the  basic 
problems  of  our   elementary   and 
schools. 


VETER^S*  PREFERENCE  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  AID 


Mr, 

from 
hla 
and  inc 

The 
to  the 


Oklahoi  aa? 


ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
fUB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  extend 
at  this  point  In  the  Record 
ude  extraneous  matter. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


New 
remurks 


vilsh 


Then 
Mr 

leave  tc 

OBO,  I 

lution 
natlona 
Foreign 
21  throfgh 
To 


was  no  objection. 

PXTI^SKI.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

to  Include  the  following  reso- 

^^hich  was  adopted  at  the  65th 

convention  of  the  Veterans  of 

Wars,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August 

August  28,  1964: 

VZTDtANS'  Pbzferencz  roR  Em- 
PLOTXES  or  AID 


MAXtiTADf 


Whertu 


gresB 

Assistance 


emp  loyee 


any 

for 

summarily 


Intel  national 


out  rega-d 
nwferense 
Where  18 
las 


Affairs 
and  did, 
eratlon 
weaken 
employed 
Whereps 
1964  Is 
Senate 
the 

neceeaar;' 
employi 
belt 
Resol-dkd, 


tion  of 
United 
proTlsloi 
1964, 

Agency 
to  fire 


erence 
and  all 
provlsloi 
Ing 

pose  an;' 
erence 
posal  to 
this  bUI 
for  his 


AGRIC  JL' 
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from 
have 
report 
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Ing  the 
Ing  to 
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there  Is  pending  In  the  88th  Con- 

le^islatlon   Identified   as   the   Foreign 

Act  of  1964,  which  provides  that 

grade  12  or  over  of  the  Agency 

Development  (AID)  can  be 

removed  or  "selected  out"  wlth- 

to  the  Civil  Service  and  Veterans' 

laws;  and 

the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 

considered  this  same   provision 

after  due  deliberation  and  consld- 

reject   any   language  which   would 

E>r  diminish  the  rights  of  veterans 

by  the  Federal  agency  AID;  and 

the   Foreign   Assistance   Act    of 

presently  pending  before   the  va. 

hlch  has  already  voted  to  Include 

pro^folon  to  authorize  the  head  of  AID 

powers  to   arbitrarily  remove  all 

grade  13  or  over:  Now,  therefore 


\he 


bV  the  esth  National  Conven- 
Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
^ates,  That  we  vigorously  oppose  the 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
which  would  authorize  the  head  of  the 
International  Development  (AID) 
wtthout  regard  to  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
or  civil  service  regulations  any 
employees  grade  12  or  above,  which 
Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  long  stand- 
of  Foreign  Wars  policy  to  op- 
effort  to  weaken  Veterans'  Pref- 
>  and  vae  every  means  at  our  dis- 
have  this  provision  knocked  out  of 
before  It  is  sent  to  the  President 
signature. 


Veterans 


Azt, 


the 
uitil 


jTURAL   TRADE    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1954 

ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

)us  consent  that  the  conferees 

Committee  on  Agriculture  may 

midnight  tonight  to  file  a 

S.  2687,  the  Agricultural  Trade 

Act  of  1954  extended. 

ALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 

rlght  to  object,  and  I  am  not  go- 

qbject,  will  the  gentleman  tell  us 

or  not  it  is  anticipated  that  the 

report.  If  It  is  filed  tonight, 

brought  up  tomorrow? 

Albert.    I  did  not  realize  that 

of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

s  here  now.    As  far  as  I  am  con- 

if  the  conference  report  can  be 

r^ady  and  filed,  I  think  it  would 


be  a  good  thing  to  bring  it  up  tomor- 
row.   That  is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  filed  before 
midnight  tonight  and  we  will  be  ready 
to  bring  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  information,  because  I  had  rather 
assumed  with  the  completion  of  two 
small  bills  listed  for  tomorrow  that 
would  probably  conclude  our  business. 
Of  course,  the  conference  report,  I  take 
it,  would  have  precedence  over  the  other 
bills,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  this  infor- 
mation so  that  Members  can  govern 
themselves. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  this  confer- 
ence report  Is  in  unanimous  agreement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  it  is. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  was  not  present 
when  the  conference  report  was  signed. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was,  al- 
though I  stand  subject  to  correction.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  there  was  no  indication  of  any 
objection  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
Information,  because  that  corroborates 
the  information  I  had.  I  think  It  will  be 
helpful  for  Members  who  are  trying  to 
anticipate  the  program. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further,  our 
purpose  and  desire  here  is  to  get  it  up 
tomorrow  rather  than  Thursday,  be- 
cause in  the  natural  course  of  events  it 
would  be  brought  up  Thursday  in  any 
event.  We  are  doing  that  to  accommo- 
date Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  is  the  one  who  handled  that 
matter.  I  gave  him  my  proxy  for  the 
conference,  and  I  have  just  returned  to 
the  Chamber  about  5  minutes  ago.  I 
know  before  I  left  to  go  to  North  Caro- 
lina that  we  were  in  almost  complete 
accord,  and  I  am  quite  certain  there  Is 
no  controversy  and  will  be  none  if  it  is 
called  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE     53D     CONFERENCE     OP     THE 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George]  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  enjoined  to  do  under  the  rules  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  it  is  now 
time  to  report  on  the  last  conference  held 
in  Copenhagen  from  August  20  to  August 
28,  1964.    As  president  of  the  U.S.  na- 


tional group  of  this  Congress  I  am  i*-. 
ing  to  report  to  the  Congrea  m  25: 
transpired  then.  «"  on  wh«t 

aEPOST    OF    THI    U.8.    DSLaGATSOaf   to  ^ 
CONFXKKNCK    OF     TH«    IKT— .p.y^  It^fc.** 
UNION,  HELD  DJ  COPENHAGKN,  MWltS'** 
GUST  30-28,  1064  '  "'■•f  *»• 

The  53d  Conference  of  the  Inter-PM. 
liamentary  Union  met  in  CopenhMP» 
Derunark,  from  August  20  to  28  ISN^i* 
was  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found 
ing  of  the  Union  and  the  first  time  it  hS 
met  In  Copenhagen  since  1923.  On  ti^ 
occasion  of  the  75th  armlversary  iS 
elected  representatives  of  the  9  couiitrS 
which,  in  1889.  came  together  to  form 
the  Union,  addressed  the  following  me^ 
sage  to  the  75  national  groups  of  the 
Union: 

Th«  53d  Intek-Parliamentabt  CoNTnnw* 

Copenhagen  1964 
a  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  ar. 
niversaht    of    the    inter-pa»i,umbitut 

UNION 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  nlju 
countries  which.  In  1889,  came  together  to 
form  the  Inter -Parliamentary  Union, 

Are  happy  to  be  able  to  celebrate  together 
the  75th  anniversary  of  this  event  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Denmark,  whose  Parliament  was  rep. 
resented  in  Paris  at  the  first  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Conference  together  with  those  of  th« 
United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Prance 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  and 
Spain, 

Have  unanimously  decided  to  address  the 
following  message  to  the  national  groupa  at 
the  Union : 

"For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  Int«. 
ParUamentary  Union,  which  by  reason  of  tlu 
upheavals  caused  by  two  world  wars  hai 
passed  through  some  difficult  periods,  hu 
nevertheless  pursued  its  endeavors  for  peace 
and  understanding  among  peoples  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  ideals  of  its  founden 
as  well  as  with  an  exemplary  continuity  of 
principle  and  direction. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,  grate- 
ful homage  must  be  paid  to  those  two  atatea- 
men.  Sir  Randal  Cremer,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Passy,  of  Prance,  who  flnt 
conceived  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  those 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  General  whoee 
devotion  has  insured  its  continuous  ad- 
vancement. 

"The  9  founding  countries  have  now 
grown  to  75,  and  it  is  significant  that  od* 
of  the  first  concerns  of  peoples  who  achiew 
independence  is  to  demonstrate  their  at- 
tachment to  democracy  and  to  representatlvi 
Institutions  by  seeking  admission  to  the 
Union  which  offers  them  and  all  its  mem- 
bers a  forum  from  which,  speaking  In  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  reciprocal  tolerance 
and  friendship,  their  voice  can  be  h$ard 
throughout  the   world. 

"In  the  course  of  years,  the  ideals  of  tba 
Union  have  influenced  the  policy  of  gor- 
ernments  in  a  practical  manner,  and  aoma 
of  the  initial  objectives  of  the  Organisa- 
tion have  been  achieved,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  setting  up  of  a  universal  or- 
ganization of  states,  first  the  League  d  Na- 
tions and  today  the  United  Nations. 

"Similarly,  the  Ideal  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  by  all  peaceful  means— in- 
cluding arbitration  which,  from  its  early 
days,  the  Union  has  constantly  advocated— 
Is  today  accepted  by  all  countries. 

"It  has  to  be  recognized,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  peace  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis  and  that  use  of  force 
has  not  been  eliminated  in  International 
relations.  Further,  in  face  of  the  Increaalni 
power  exercised  by  goverrunents  and  their 
administrative    services,    many    Parliamenti 
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b.re  dlfflculty  m  maintaining  their  full  pre- 

"^"iese  reasons,  the  pre8««t/«P«^°<if- 
«Z^f  the  founding  members  of  the  Union 
*^^M  an  urgent  appeal  to  national  groups 
'^'^r^  them  to:  fight  in  their  own  countries 
f  J  StaSng  thf  authority  of  Parliament 
2'£a  It  can  fully  discharge  its  duties  on 
SS  0  the  people:  use  their  infiuence  so 
^  their  governments  follow  a-  policy  of 
*^*'  and  disarmament,  abstain  from  re- 
S^  to  force  in  their  relations  with  other 
Sand  settle  around  the  conference 
Sfe  and  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  any 
AiSennces  which  may  occur. 

"Sis  75th  anniversary  offers  parliamen- 
tarians of  today  the  opportunity  of  solemnly 
dewing  their  faith  in  those  principles 
JSch  remain  the  foundations  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union." 

S Ued  on  August  28.  1964,  on  the  occasion 
„f  <le  53d  Inter-ParUamentary  Conference. 
'"  PouL  Hansen, 

Denmark.  President  of  the  53d  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference. 
Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George, 

United  States  of  America. 
Sir  Herbert  Butcher, 

Great  Britain. 
Mr.  F.  E.  ToiaERT, 


Mr.  C.  De  Baeck, 
Mr.  K.  MOLNAR, 


Liberia. 
Belgium. 

Hungary. 

Mr.  M.  MotTTET, 

France. 

Mr       G.     CODACCI-PlSANELLI, 

Italy. 

Mr.  G.  Maranon, 

Spain. 


Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dele- 
gates from  66  out  of  the  75  member  coun- 
tries attended  the  meeting.  Since  the 
capacity  of  the  Danish  Parliament  is  250 
seats,  it  was  necessary  to  ration  the  seats, 
9  seats  being  allotted  to  the  United 
States  which  had  the  largest  number. 
Four  seats  were  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.R. — and  I  might  add  that  the 
UJsis.R.  was  rather  displeased  with  this 
arrangement. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  the  Palace 
of  Christianborg,  home  of  the  Danish 
Pollrting  (ParUament).  The  inaugural 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  city  hall  of 
Copenhagen  where  the  delegates  heard 
addresses  of  welcome  by  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Denmark;  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  J.  O.  Krag;  the  chairman  of 
the  Danish  group  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Poul 
Hansen;  the  chairman  of  the  city  council, 
Mr.  Henry  Stjemqvist;  and  the  president 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Council,  Mr. 
Ranieri  Mazzilli.  of  Brazil.  These 
speeches  were  interspersed  with  stirring 
music  provided  by  the  music  corps  of  the 
Royal  Guards. 

VJB.    PARTICIPATION 

The  U.S.  Congress  was  represented  at 
the  Conference  by  a  delegation  of  11 
Senators  and  13  Representatives,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TJ.S.   DELEGATION 

KATHARrNE  Sx.  GEORGE,  Representative 
from  New  York,  chairman. 

Senate:  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah;  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  Bottrke 
B.  HicKENLooPER,  of  lowa;  Thomas  H. 
KtJCHEL,  of  California;  Maurine  B.  Neu- 
BERGER,  of  Oregon;  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
of  Virginia;  John  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama; John  C.  Stennis,  of  Mississippi; 


Herman  E.  Talmadge,  of  Georgia;  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 

House  of  Representatives:  E.  Ross 
Adair,  of  Indiana;  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  of 
Connecticut;  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of 
Illinois;  Charles  B.  Hoeven.  of  Iowa; 
Paul  C.  Jonis,  of  Missouri ;  Robert  Mc- 
Clory,  of  Illinois;  P.  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Massachusetts;  Alexander  Pirnie,  of 
New  York;  W.  Robert  Poage,  of  Texas; 
H.  Allen  Smith,  of  California;  Thor  C. 
ToLLEFSON,  of  Washington;  J.  Irving 
Whalley,  of  Permsylvania. 

The  staff  consisted  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  executive  secretary:  Darrell 
St.  Claire,  administrative  officer;  Dr. 
William  C.  Olson,  adviser;  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Zinn,  counselor;  Milrae  Jensen,  secre- 
tary; Mary  McFall,  secretary. 

Representatives  St.  George  and  Pirnie 
represented   the  United  States  at  the 
meetings    of    the    Interparliamentary 
Council    on    August    19;    and    Senator 
Sparkman      and     Representative      St. 
George  at  the  CouncU  meethig  on  August 
26.    The  agenda  of  the  Covmcil  meetings 
included  receipt  of  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al's report  and  the  administrative  report 
of  the  Geneva  bureau  for  1963-64;  pro- 
posals for  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
53d  Conference;  a  report  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  the  creation  of  new 
groups  since  the  previous  session  of  the 
Council;   the  organization  of  the  54th 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  in  Sep- 
tember 1965;  consideration  of  the  place 
of  meeting   of  the  55th  Conference- 
Moscow,  1966 — proposals  of  the  names  of 
Mr.  Vilfan,  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Mbu,  of 
Nigeria,  and  Mr.  Hacohen,  of  Israel,  to 
fill  three  vacant  seats  on  the  Executive 
Committee;  and  of  Mr.  Senanayeke,  of 
Ceylon,  to  replace  Mr.  Thlep,  of  the  Re- 
public  of  Vietnam,  who   had  lost  his 
parliamentary    mandate.    The    above- 
mentioned  delegates  were  subsequently 
elected    to    the    Executive    Committee. 
The  Council  also  decided  to  hold  the 
Spring  Sessions  of  1965.  1966,  and  1967 
at  Dublin,  Ireland;  Canberra.  Australia; 
and  Mallorca,  Spain,  respectively. 

During  the  Copenhagen  Conference 
the  five  standing  study  committees  of 
the  Union  met,  considered  amendments 
to  their  draft  resolutions,  exchanged 
views  on  their  1965  work  programs,  and 
adopted  recommendations  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
United  States  was  represented  on  these 
study  committees  by  the  following  dele- 

First.  Committee  on  Political  Ques- 
tions, International  Security  and  Dis- 
armament: Senators  Sparkman  and 
Stennis  and  Representatives  Pirnie, 
Daddario,  and  Sbhth  of  California. 

Second.  Parliamentary  and  Juridical 
Committee:  Representatives  Daddario 
and  ToLLEFSON. 

Third.  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mittee: Senator  Bennett  and  Represent- 
ative POAGE. 

Fourth.  Committee  on  Non-Self -Gov- 
erning Territories  and  Ethnic  Questions: 
Senator  Kuchel  and  Representative 
Derwinski. 

Fifth.  Cultural  Committee:  Repre- 
sentative McClory,  who  was  the  rappor- 
teur of  the  committee,  and  Representa- 
tives Whalley  and  Morse. 


Five  days  of  the  Conference  were  de- 
voted to  general  debate  on  the  Secretary 
General's  report  and  on  the  following 
subjects:  ^,        ,^.     , 

First.  The  fight  against  disparities  in 

world  economy.  _  ^^  ,  „ 

Second.  Adaptation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  working  methods  to 
the  requirements  of  an  enlarged  inter- 
national society.  ^^  . 

Third.  The  problem  of  education  and 
the  fight  agahist  illiteracy. 

Fourth.  The  role  of  members  of  Par- 
liament as  intermediaries  between  the 
citizens  and  their  government. 

Delegates  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated actively  in  all  these  debates 
which  took  place  in  plenary  sessions. 
Representative  Katharine  St.  George, 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  spoke  in  the 
general  debate  on  "The  Role  of  ParUa- 
ment in  a  Changing  World."    In  the  de- 
bate on  the  fight  against  disparities  in 
world   economy   Representatives   Adair 
and  Jones  were  the  American  spokes- 
men. Senator  Sparkman  and  Representa- 
tive Pirnie  presented  the  American  view- 
point in  the  debate  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.    Representative  Mc- 
Clory submitted  the  report  of  the  Cul- 
tural Committee  on  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation and  the  fight  against  illiteracy. 
And   Senator   Talmadge   spoke   on   the 
meaning  of  literacy  in  our  times.    Sen- 
ator Allott  and  RepresentaUve  Morse 
spoke  for  the  United  States  on  the  role 
of  members  of  Parliament  as  intermedi- 
aries between  citizens  and  governments. 
All  their  speeches  were  well  received  and 
the  full  text  of  their  speeches  and  of  the 
resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  the 
conference  on  the  final  day  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 

ACTION  ON  DRATT  RESOLUTION 

The  end  product  of  a  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  is  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  national  groups  will  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  respective  governments. 
At  Copenhagen  three  resolutions,  drafted 
at  the  spring  session  in  Lucerne,  were 
adopted  without  debate  on  the  following 
subjects: 

First.  Possible  steps  toward  general 
disarmament. 

Second,  International  protection  of 
human  rights. 

Third.  The  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  declaration  on  colonial- 
ism. 

On  three  other  draft  resolutions  there 
was  no  contest  on  the  fioor  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Conference  and  they  were  adopted 
by  acclamation,  as  follows: 

First.  Two  resolutions  on  the  fight 
against  disparities  in  world  economy. 

Second.  A  resolution  on  the  problem 
of  education  and  the  fight  against  illit- 
eracy. 

But  some  delegates  from  the  United 
States  voiced  objections  to  the  three-part 
draft  resolution  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  the  requh:e- 
ments  of  an  enlarged  international  so- 
ciety and  so  it  was  put  to  a  vote  on  the 
Conference  fioor,  each  part  being  voted 
upon  separately.  On  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution,  which  vu-ged  the  enlargement 
of  the  membership  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
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^e  vote  was  650  in  favor,  6 
against,  iind  1  abstention — Spain.  On 
the  secon  1  part  of  the  resolution,  which 
called  up<  n  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
UJf .  to  o  'ganize  an  ad  hoc  peace  force, 
the  vote  \  ^as  491  in  favor,  87  against,  and 
66  abstertions.  And  on  the  third  part 
of  the  resolution,  which  suggested  how 
more  use  might  be  made  of  the  Inter- 
national I^ourt  of  Justice,  the  vote  was 
586  in  fa^or,  6  against,  and  57  absten- 
tions. On  each  of  these  3  votes  the 
U.S.  delej  ation  divided,  15  in  favor  to  6 
opposed. 

Two  SI  pplementary  resolutions  came 
up  de  no  'o  at  the  Copenhagen  Confer- 
ence, but  failed  to  secure  the  two-thirds 
vote  recpj  [red  for  their  floor  considera- 
tion, altliough  they  had  been  approved 
by  the  C(  uncil.  The  first  of  these,  sub- 
mitted b3  14  African  groups,  urged  the 
parllamei  tarians  of  all  countries  to  use 
their  goo(  I  of&ces  to  Induce  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  and  Portugal  to  aban- 
d(m  their  practices  of  apartheid  and  co- 
lonialism This  resolution  fell  short  by 
only  six  'otes  of  the  number  needed  to 
take  it  u  >.  The  second  proposal  was  a 
draft  ap  >eal  submitted  by  the  Polish 
group,  ca  ling  attention  to  recent  events 
in  southeast  Asia  and  Cypnis  and  ap- 
pealing f(  «r  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  peace  ul  solution  of  contentious  prob- 
lems. A  ;  najority  favored  the  Polish  ap- 
peal, but  It  failed  to  obtain  the  required 
two-thlr<!  s  vote.  The. United  States  op- 
posed bot  1  of  these  resolutions. 

Anothe  r  resolution,  unanimously 
adopted,  expressed  the  grief  of  the  Con- 
ference a ;  the  demise  of  former  Prime 
Minister  lehru,  of  India. 

During  the  Conference  the  Executive 
Committ<  e  ad<^ted  two  resolution;^,  one 
of  which  idmitted  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  membirship  in  the  Union;  the  other 
of  which  postponed  consideration  of  the 
candidac;'  of  the  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of  Korea — North  Korea — imtil 
such  timci  as  the  latter's  relations  with 
the  Unitd  Nations  Organization  have 
been  regilarlzed. 

or  m    DKLXGATIOK    ACTTVITZZS 

While  en  route  to  Copenhagen,  the 
U.S.  delei  atlon  paid  brief  visits  to  Oslo, 
capital  c^  Norway,  and  to  Stockholm, 
ciMDital  o:  Sweden.  In  Oslo  the  delega- 
tion rece:  ^ed  a  briefing  on  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  conditions  in  Norway 
at  the  Ai  lerican  Embassy  from  Ambas- 
sador Wl  arton  and  his  staff.  The  dele- 
gation a  so  visited  the  Storting,  Nor- 
way's Par  liament,  where  the  Ambassador 
and  Repr  ^sentative  Tollefson  presented 
to  Stortng  President  Langhelle  en- 
grossed espies  of  the  congressional  res- 
olution c  jngratulating  the  Storting  on 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian 
Constitut  on.  In  an  eloquent  and  mov- 
ing telev  sed  speech,  spoken  in  Norwe- 
gian, Rer  resentative  Tollefson  referred 
to  his  Norwegian  ancestry  and  stressed 
the  close  ties  that  bind  Norway  and  the 
United  S  ;ates  together.  See  Appendix 
for  text  o  '  his  remarks. 

I  am  sv  re  that  Representative  Tollef- 
son will  :  lot  mind  my  telling  this  story, 
that  I  asl  ed  the  Norwegian  delegate  how 
he  really  spoke  Norwegian,  and  he  re- 
plied. "I  eautif ully.  with  an  American 
accent." 


After  a  tour  of  the  Storting,  the  U.S. 
group  was  entertained  by  the  Norwegian 
Interparliamentary  Group  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Shipping  Club.  Finn  Moe, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, was  the  host.  Senator  Hicken- 
LooPER  responded  in  a  fine  speech  of 
warm  appreciation.  While  in  Oslo, 
Embassy  visits  were  also  arranged  to 
Progner  Park  with  its  famous  Vigeland 
collection  of  sculptures,  to  Oslo's  unique 
city  hall,  and  to  the  Viking  ships,  Kon- 
Tiki,  and  Munch  museums. 

At  Stockholm  the  delegation  received 
an  instructive  briefing  by  Ambassador 
James  Graham  Parsons  at  the  American 
Embassy  chancery. 

In  this  briefing  the  Ambassador 
pointed  out  that  although  Sweden  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Socialist  country,  private  en- 
terprise and  private  industry  are  given 
a  fairly  fair  shake,  so  to  speak.  While 
this  seemed  a  very  unusual  arrangement, 
he  pointed  out  exactly  how  it  worked. 
The  labor  unions  and  the  employers  of 
labor  all  get  together  and  are  able  to  iron 
out  their  differences  perfectly.  They 
have  no  trouble.  The  Government  ap- 
parently helps  out  when  necessary,  but 
is  rarely  called  on.  In  fact,  it  seems  like 
a  most  ideal  situation. 

Later,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Parsons 
gave  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  at  their  residence  to 
which  leading  members  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  Parliament,  banking,  busi- 
ness, labor,  science,  and  the  press  were 
invited.  The  delegation  was  also  enter- 
tained at  a  reception  at  the  Royal  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs.  Conducted 
tours  were  arranged  by  the  Embassy  to 
the  principal  sights  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing a  visit  to  "Vasa,"  a  17th  century  war- 
ship, simk  in  1628,  and  recently  raised 
from  Stockholm  harbor;  Skansen,  open- 
air  museum  and  amusement  park; 
Millesgarden;  Town  Hall;  and  Drott- 
ningholm  Palace. 

Upon  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  the  U.S. 
delegation  were  met  at  the  airport  by 
Ambassador  Katharine  E.  White  and 
members  of  her  staff.  Later,  the  dele- 
gation received  an  informative  briefing 
at  the  American  Chancery  by  our  Am- 
bassador and  her  leading  aids  on  the 
Government,  economy,  and  foreign  re- 
lations of  Denmark.  Ambassador  White 
also  gave  a  reception  at  her  residence  for 
the  IPU  delegation  to  which  Danish  oflB- 
cials,  the  Danish  delegation,  and  Ameri- 
can businessmen  were  invited.  While  in 
Copenhagen  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Students"  Club  of  the  city  or- 
ganized an  informal  discussion  between 
a  panel  of  parliamentarians  from  the 
IPU  Conference  and  a  panel  of  leading 
Danish  commentators  on  foreign  politics. 
Senator  Hickenlooper  represented  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  this  panel  discussion  on 
foreign  affairs  and  ably  upheld  the 
American  position  in  a  lively  and  stimu- 
lating exchange  with  three  leading 
Dariish  newspaper  editors. 

The  U.S.S.R.  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Spiridinoff,  one  of  the  top  men  of  the 
Politburo,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  when  one  of  the  Danish  newspaper- 
men asked  the  question,  what  he  thought 
of  the  detente  which  had  been  noted  by 
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the  Secretary  General  in  his  rannnrt  k. 
tween  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Unltedfiir* 
MT^  Spiridinoff  repUed  Indd^S" 
"That  is  impossible."  He  then  ^' 
as  there  was  rather  a  pause,  andsS: 
Of  course.  It  Is  perfectly  all  right  for  t>l 
cltlzena  of  the  two  countries  to  me*f  .*! 
be  friendly  together,  but  of  com^ tor^ 
governments  with  their  different  phUoMnhu! 
It  would  be  totally  Impossible.      ^^"""^PWei 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thlnv 
that  this  Conference  was  a  successr 
think  we  met  with  a  great  many  mart 
people  than  we  ever  have  before-so 
many  delegates  and  so  many  wives  of 
delegates  and  counselors  of  delegatlwis 
being  present  that  on  one  occasion  the 
total  number  was  over  I.IOO.  Never- 
theless.  it  was  an  opportimity  for  us  to 
meet  and  talk  with  colleagues  from  other 
countries.  I  am  sure  this  could  never  do 
any  harm  and  I  am  very  sure  that  many 
times  it  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  We 
are,  I  am  sure,  looking  forward  to  the 
next  Conference  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind this  House  that  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  not  only  in  the  House  (rf 
Representatives  but  also  in  the  other 
body  is  automatically  a  member  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  my  colleagues  from  the  re- 
port we  have  just  heard  that  the  U5. 
delegation  to  the  75th  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  Denmark 
had  most  able  leadership.  Our  presi- 
dent, Katherine  St.  George,  guided  our 
participation  with  objectivity  and  dlB- 
tinctlon  while  at  the  same  time  her 
gracious  personality  was  winning  lasting 
friends  for  her  and  her  country. 

The  Union  has  been  gaining  steadily  In 
niunbers  and  influence.  Therefore  It  is 
increasingly  important  that  the  United 
States  play  a  role  within  this  body  com- 
mensvirate  with  its  responsibility  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  My  colleague 
from  New  York  accepted  the  obligations 
of  her  assignment  with  a  dedication  that 
earned  the  admiration  of  her  fellow 
Members.  We  are  proud  to  have  shared 
this  mission  with  her  and  are  confident 
the  impact  of  her  wisdom  and  charm 
will  long  continue  to  be  felt  within  this 
most  signiflcant  international  organiai- 
tion. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  more  than  generous 
remarks.  I  may  say  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  a  great  help  at  all  the  recent 
conferences  where  he  has  played  a  great 
part  and  earned  the  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues  not  only  in  our  own  delega- 
tion but  in  the  foreign  delegations  as 
well. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  have  heard  with 
great  interest  the  gentlewoman's  fine 
explanation  of  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  in  Copenhagen  and 
in  Norway  and  in  Sweden.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  as  I  am  the  10th 
child  of  Danish  inunigrants.    I  visited  in 
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*^-«mark  and  Sweden  in  1953  and  I 
SSSS^at  ttiat  time  that  the  people  of 
22  comitries  like  the  United  States 
jSTthey  Hke  the  people  of  the  United 

^*Sn  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
-nrSnt  the  largest  Danish  population 
,n  America.  I  am  proud  of  those  people, 
whoknow  there  is  no  substitute  for  work 
S  fair  dealing.  That  was  burned  mto 
Jhe  hearts  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  by 
my  good  parents. 

I  was  invited  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
»-  a  member  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
nnion  group,  but  something  prevented 
mv  going.  I  have  always  been  sorry  I 
oMild  not  go,  because  I  know  that  the 
^r-ParUamentary  Union  has  done 
much  to  acquaint  people  of  many  na- 
tions with  each  other.  Of  course,  the 
more  we  know  of  each  other,  generally 
the  more  we  like  each  other.  I  feel  cer- 
tain the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  has 
done  much  to  scatter  the  word  of  friend- 
ship among  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  know  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  done  much  in  that  field.  She 
of  course  is  well  versed  on  all  intema- 
tlMial  problems  and  problems  of  the 
people.  We  hold  her  in  the  highest  of 
Steem.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  listen 
to  the  gentlelady  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  George]  . 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse what  he  has  said  about  the 
Danish  people.  He  has  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  backgrovmd  and  his 
ancestry. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  and 
to  have  heard  your  fine  presentation  of 
the  work  you  did,  and  the  work  the  Par- 
liamentary Conunittee  did.  You  are  al- 
ways so  modest  in  everything  you  do  rela- 
tive to  this  amazing  organization,  which 
I  feel  the  Members  of  this  House  know 
all  too  little  about. 

It  does  mean  a  great  deal  to  us  and 
to  the  nations  which  are  members  to 
have  that  group  made  able  to  sit  down 
and  to  discuss  the  problems  common  to 
us  all. 

As  a  woman,  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  such  a  woman  as  Katharine  St. 
George  heads  this  up.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you,  Katharine,  not  merely 
for  your  capacity  but  also  for  your  fine 
womanhood. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  very,  very  generous  con- 
tribution. I  certainly  hope  that  some- 
day you  will  also  be  on  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union.  You  have  so  much  to 
offer,  and  you  know  so  much  about  the 
problems  of  foreign  affairs  that  I  know 
you  could  contribute  probably  as  much  as 
if  not  more  than  any  other  member. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Not  pos- 
sibly. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yirtd? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  our  able  col- 
league from  New  York  on  this  interesting 
and  detailed  report  she  has  brought  us 
today.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  more  of  our 
delegations  of  like  nature  made  more  de- 
tailed and  more  interesting  reports  such 
as  this. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  meet- 
ings in  Copenhagen  under  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George's]  outstanding  leadership.  Her 
opening  remarks  set  the  tone  for  what 
was  to  be  a  fruitful  exploration  of  the 
role  of  representative  assemblies  and  leg- 
islators in  the  modem  world. 

The  caUber  of  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
Copenhagen  meetings  was  uniformly 
high.  For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Congressman  Alexander 
Pirnie,  made  important  contributions 
in  the  individual  discussions  and  in  his 
address  concerning  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  the  development  of  a 
meaningful  international  community. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  IPU  may  be  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant international  contacts.  The 
opportunity  for  exchange  of  opinion  and 
experience  between  legislators  is  un- 
paralleled in  any  of  our  other  diplo- 
matic contacts.  I  was  honored  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  U.S.  delegation  and  proud 
of  the  initiative  and  leadership  of  our 
Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George].  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  give  their 
careful  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  and  thq  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Pirnie.  at  the  Con- 
ference and  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
Record  so  that  they  will  be  available  to 
everyone: 

Remarks  op  the  Honorable  Katherine  St. 

George.   Chairman,    U.S.   Grottp,  in  the 

General  Debate  at  the  53d  Conference 

OF      the      Inter-Parliament  art      Union, 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Atjgtist  20,  1964 

the  role  of  parliament  in  a  changing  world 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  delegation  I  want  to 

voice  oiir  sincere  gratitude  to  the   Danish 

group   for   their   generous   hospitality.    We 

are  very  happy  to  be  here  in  this  beautiful 

city  and  we  are  looking  forward  with  keen 

anticipation  to  the  events   of   the   coming 

Let  me  also  extend  oxir  sincere  compli- 
ments to  the  Secretary  General  for  his  com- 
prehensive and  informative  report.  His  an- 
nual reports  on  the  state  of  the  world  are 
Invaluable  documents  which  have  won  for 
their  author  an  international  reputation. 

In  the  few  minutes  available  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  the  role  of  parliament  in  a 
changing  world.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
Union  last  year  in  Lausanne  and  Belgrade, 
several  speakers  noted  that  we  are  living  in 
an   age    of    legislative    decline.    They    dis- 


cussed the  causes  and  consequences  of  this 
state  of  affairs  and  considered  possible  rem- 
edies. At  the  meeting  of  the  IPU  Coiincll 
in  Lausanne  last  year.  Mr.  Blonay  said  that 
the  Union  was  aware  of  the  great  fragility  of 
parliamentary  Institutions  at  present;  It 
knew  that  a  number  of  parliaments  had  been 
dissolved  and  that,  In  certain  countries,  the 
prerogatives  of  parliaments  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly restricted.  For  this  reason,  and  in 
order  to  remain  faithful  to  its  statutes,  he 
said  that  the  Union  should  devote  ever 
greater  efforts  to  the  study  of  representative 
democracy. 

Winston  ChurchUl  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  more  than  30  years  ago.  In  his 
famoxis  Romanes  lecture  in  June  1930,  he 
remarked  that  It  had  been  accepted  gen- 
erally until  quite  recent  times  that  the  beet 
way  of  governing  states  was  by  talking.  In 
England  the  parliamentary  conception  was 
still  dominant  and  representative  Institu- 
tions still  held  the  field  In  the  more  power- 
ful communities  of  the  world.  But  in  many 
states  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people"  had  proved  to  be  an 
Illusion. 

"Many  of  the  parliaments  so  hopefully 
erected  in  Europe  in  the  19th  century,"  he 
said,  "have  already  In  the  let  quarter  of 
the  20th  century  been  pulled  down.  De- 
mocracy has  shown  itself  careless  about 
those  very  InstitutlonB  by  which  Its  own 
political  status  has  been  achieved.  It  seems 
ready  to  yield  up  the  tangible  rights  hard 
won  In  rugged  centuries  to  party  organiza- 
tions, to  leagues  and  societies,  to  military 
chiefs  or  to  dictatorships  In  various  forms." 
Nevertheless,  said  Churchill  in  1930,  "repre- 
sentative institutions  still  command  a  con- 
sensus of  world  opinion.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  faithful  subjects  to  preserve  these 
Institutions  In  their  healthy  vigor,  to  guard 
them  against  the  encroachment  of  external 
forces,  and  to  revivify  them  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  from  the  springs  of  national 
talent.  Interest,  and  esteem." 

What  has  happened  to  the  parliamentary 
Institution  during  the  Intervening  generation 
since  Sir  Winston  uttered  these  prophetic 
words?  With  the  advance  of  science  and 
technology,  the  growth  of  the  welfare  state, 
and  the  mtatlpllcatlon  of  public  problems, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  In 
the  workload  on  ParUament  and  In  the 
duties  of  members.  MeanwhUe,  these  same 
forces  plus  the  need  of  speed  and  secrecy 
In  decisionmaking  have  led  to  a  loss  of 
legislative  initiative  to  the  Cabinet  and  have 
upset  the  equilibrium  between  Parliament 
and  the  executive.  With  the  development  of 
means  of  mass  communication,  the  executive 
has  entered  Into  direct  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple over  the  heads  of  parliamentarians.  And 
in  many  countries  parliamentary  government 
has  been  replaced  by  dictatorships,  or  has 
yielded  Its  traditional  leadership  to  powerful 
personalities  and  pressure  groups. 

What  can  we  do  to  arrest  and,  If  possible, 
reverse  these  longrun  trends?  I  suggest, 
first,  that  we  should  consider  what  the  role 
of  Parliament  should  be  In  the  modem  world. 
The  world  has  changed  since  many  of  our 
basic  constitutions  were  framed.  Yet  we 
stUl  lack  a  penetrating  and  practical  restate- 
ment of  the  role  of  representative  assemblies 
In  the  light  of  the  changed  problems  with 
which  they  deal  and  the  altered  conditions 
under  which  they  operate.  We  are  up 
against  the  fact  that  our  Parliaments  have 
not  changed  very  much  but  the  kinds  of 
problems  with  which  they  must  cope  have 
changed  radically.  The  staff  of  the  Geneva 
bureau  and  of  the  new  documentation  center 
co\ild  well  be  devoted  to  producing  a  sound 
reformulation  of  the  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment under  present  conditions. 

I  suggest,  in  the  second  place,  that  Parli- 
aments should  create  or  expand  their  own 
Independent  sources  of  factual  Information. 
Pull  knowledge  of  the  facts  1b  a  prerequisite 
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lawmaking.        Legislators 
statistical  and  information  serv- 
aa  those  available  to  admlnls- 
need  to  restcnre  the  balance  of 
by    equipping    our    Parliaments 
research  staff  aids.     In  de- 
ifressure-group  societies  the  special 
and  viewpoints  of  organized  In- 
can  be  obtained  by  Parliament 
]  lubllc  hearings  at  the  committee 
the  American  practice.   This  pro- 
preferable  to  the  organic  inte- 
eooncHnlc    and    social    interest 
the    legislature    itself,    a    step 
run  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  re- 
c^poratlsm,  as  ICr.  Chandemagor  of 
remarked. 
I  suggest  that  the  main  task  of 
In  the  futiire  will  be,  not  to  for- 
p^bllo  poUcy — a  function  which  has 
many  countries  to  the  executive, 
and  control  the  government, 
the  perfmmance  of  this  over- 
,  we  must  strengthen  the  tools 
kit.    These  Include  leglsla- 
,  question  periods,  fleld-inspec- 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  so-called 
veto  procedure,  and  consultations 
ocmunlttees. 

the  study  recently  pub- 

the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the 

nelude  that  "the  legislative  func- 

longer  the  preserve  of  Parliament. 

In    legislative   and   financial 

to  some  extent  slipped  out  of 

the  practice  of  delegating  powers 

for  the  curtailment  of  Its  role  in 

of   law.     But   conc\irrently,    the 

of  Parliament  have  shifted  in 

of  control  of  government  ac- 

government   Initiates   and  dl- 

controls,  approves,  disap- 

now   and   then,   inspires.     In- 

towers  of  control  In  its  hands,  and 

slilllful  adaptation  of  the  methods  of 

these  powers — such  are  today  the 

for  the  development  of 
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delegation,  Uke  many  of  the  other 
represented  here  today,  is  deeply 
with  the  need  for  strengthening 
Nations,  particularly  for  improv- 
Natlons  peace  forces.    U.N.  peace 
become  a  part  of  the  dally  life  of 
community.     In  the  less 
decades  since  the  United  Nations 
,  UJ7.  forces  have  been  engaged 
operations    in    Indonesia, 
Ifalestlne,  Kashmir,  Korea,  the  Mid- 
Lebanon,   the   Congo,   West  Iran, 
ind   Cypnw.     The   concept   of  the 
Ifatlons  as  international  policeman 
a  reality. 

learned  some  Important  lessons 
peacekeeping   operations.     Per- 
Important,  we  have  learned  that 
UJ^.  machinery  for  organizing 
is  insufficient.    Delays  In  getting 
force  together,  for  example,  meant 
force  could  not  become  operational 
a  month  after  the  Cyprus  opera- 
been  authorized  by  the   Security 
Time  is  crucial  in  an  incendiary 
the  longer  the  delay,  the  more 
he  task  of  the  force  is  likely  to  be. 
to  have  XJJS.  forces  available  for 
callup  has  become  obvious. 

agrees  with  the  goal  stated 
paragraph  1  of  that  section  of 


ledla  e 
Qo  'emment ; 


the  draft  relating  to  a  U Ji.  peace  force.  The 
U.S.  position  at  the  18  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva  h£is  been  that  a  world 
force  will  have  to  be  created  as  part  of  &ny 
scheme  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. We  also  agree  that  the  United  Nations 
should  take  certain  steps  now  to  increase  Its 
military  and  policing  capabilities. 

The  United  States  does  not  at  this  time, 
however,  support  a  permanent  United  Na- 
tions peace  force.  As  Adlal  Stevenson.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  recently 
observed:  "Perhaps  It  Is  too  early  to  contem- 
plate a  fixed  International  force  which  would 
be  permanently  maintained  for  use  for  any 
and  all  purposes — for  the  world's  emergen- 
cies differ  one  from  another,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  one  treatment  for  all  of  them." 
No  two  VN.  peacekeeping  operations  which 
have  involved  the  use  of  troops  have  been 
alike.  Since  we  cannot  know  what  kinds  of 
UJI.  forces  or  efforts  may  be  required  in  a 
future  emergency,  we  favor  providing  ar- 
rangements whlclj  would  help  assure  that 
diversified  military  units  from  many  coun- 
tries are  available  for  UJJ.  emergency  service 
on  short  notice. 

Thus,  we  believe  a  constructive  method  of 
solving  our  present  International  secvirity 
problems  would  be  to  have  available  a  system 
of  standby  military  units,  a  system  under 
which  various  U.N.  members  would  set  aside 
or  earmark  certain  units  which  would  be 
trained  and  available  on  short  notice  for 
U.N.  emergency  service.  It  also  seems  both 
appropriate  and  practical  to  have  states  in- 
dicate other  contributions  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. We  assume  that  what  is  contemplated 
In  the  second  IPU  preambular  paragraph  re- 
lating to  a  U.N.  peace  force  Is  standby  na- 
tional units  of  legal,  military,  and  technical 
personnel  trained  and  readily  available  for 
U.N.  service  In  an  emergency. 

With  regard  to  the  operative  paragraphs  of 
this  section  of  the  IPU  draft  resolution,  cer- 
tain ambiguities  make  It  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  U.S.  interpretation  of  these  para- 
graphs. The  first  operative  clause,  begin- 
ning with  "for"  and  ending  with  "member 
states"  raises  some  questions.  What  Is  meant 
by  "key  persons  to  make  plans  for  Its  opera- 
tion"?— additional  Secretariat  military  and 
planning  staff?  It  Is  unclear  whether  these 
"key  persons"  would  be  International  civil 
servants  or  government  representatives.  I.e., 
whether  they  would  be  added  to  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  Secretariat  or  chosen  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  the  membership  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  Security  Council.  What 
are  "other  effectives?" — supplies,  equipment, 
logistic  forces?  Also,  what  Is  the  meaning  of 
"cadres"?  Does  "from  time  to  time"  mean 
"as  peacekeeping  operations  occur"?  If  so, 
the  phrase  "from  time  to  time"  would  be 
superfluous  providing  It  Is  understood  that 
the  U.N.  force  would  be  a  standby,  not  per- 
manent, force  called  to  U.N.  duty  only  when 
specific  peacekeeping  operations  are  Initiated. 

Operative  paragraph  2  also  needs  clarifica- 
tion. The  term  "statute"  Is  ambiguous,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  previous  IPU  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  U.N.  peace  forces.  Is 
"statute"  xised  in  the  sense  of  "general  terms 
of  reference"  or  did  the  drafting  committee 
have  In  mind  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
51st  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference,  In 
which  "statute"  meant  regulations  nego- 
tiated between  the  U.N.  and  member  states? 
That  resolution  stated: 

"The  United  Nations  must  negotiate,  with 
all  the  member  states  a  statute  for  such 
forces  which  would  regulate  the  problem 
arising  out  of  their  presence  on  the  terri- 
tories of  those  states  and  specify  the  organ 
to  which  eventual  claims  could  be  addressed 
by  both  nationals  and  foreigners  regarding 
Infringements  by  the  members  of  those 
forces." 

The  resolution  of  the  51st  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Conference  woxild  seem  to  contem- 


plate specific  regulations  governhu  th« 
tlons  of  the  U.N.  forces  In  member  ^uST 
regulations  formalized  In  Individual  ^J?" 
ments  between  the  U.N.  and  member  tS^ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  "statute"  Is  IntstSSi 
as  "general  terms  of  reference,"  no  f«2j 
agreements  with  member  state  would  bs^T 
essary,  and  the  regulations  drawn  up  vouu 
be  less  specific.  ^** 

In   spite   of   these   ambiguities,  the  no 
delegation    wiU    support    this    sectton   rf 
the  draft  resolution.    It  Is  our  understaM 
ing  that  the  operative  paragraphs  refwto 
the  strengthening  of  the  Secretary-Oentt-J^ 
military  advisory  staff  In  the  U.N.  SecreStt 
and   to   the  earmarking  of  force*  for  un 
emergency  service,  as  Canada,  the  Scaadl 
navlan  coimtrtes,  the  Netherlands,  and  oth» 
U.N.  members  have  already  done  or  are  con 
sidering  doing.    The  U.S.  delegation  supporii 
these  stepe  to  develop  the  peacekeeping  caua. 
bilitles  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Is  pltsM 
to  note  the  progress  that  Is  being  madeon 
both  counts.    We  feel  that  Imjwoted  ornai. 
zation  of  peace  forces   is  essential  to  tht 
strengthening  of  United  Nations  peaoekasp. 
Ing  machinery.  ^^^ 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  another  subject.  I  was  verr 
surprised  to  note  that  a  delegate  t»  this  ooo- 
ference  had  seen  fit  to  make  personal  ref«. 
ence  to  a  candidate  in  oVir  preeldentUI 
election.  I  deem  this  Improper  and  iu^pn- 
prlate.  To  indulge  In  such  practice  respects 
Ing  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  member 
nations  can  only  debase  our  dellbetations  uvi 
lower  the  prestige  of  the  Union.  In  reply, 
however,  let  me  say  that  both  partlee  in 
our  great  Nation  and  their  respective  cao- 
didatee  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  tnt- 
dom  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker,  may 
I  request  that  the  gentlewoman  yldd 
further  so  that  I  may  speak  about  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  to  me,  and  of  very 
great  interest  to  many  Members  of  both 
bodies  of  Congress? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


SUPREME     COURT     REAPPORTION- 
MENT DECISIONS 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
effect,  directly  and  indirectly  <  from  the 
Supreme  Court's  reapportionment  deci- 
sions of  June  15,  1964,  causes  more  and 
more  concern,  if  not  outright  alarm. 

Last  week,  I  called  attention  to  the 
decision  of  a  State  court  of  Miciiigan 
which  declared  that,  pursuant  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Kent  County,  Mich., 
was  unconstitutionally  selected.  The  ef- 
fect of  decisions  of  this  nature  is  to  place 
in  question  not  only  the  validity  of  every 
State  and  many  locally  elected  offlciala 
in  the  country,  but  also  the  acts  of  these 
oflQcials  in  the  authorization  smd  ap- 
proval of  bond  issues  and  the  enactment 
of  legislation. 

This  week,  further  havoc  has  devel- 
oped. 

The  Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1964,  reported  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  or- 
dered reapportionment  of  both  houses 
of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  by 
January  1966. 

The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  the 
lower  house,  was  to  be  called  into  special 
session  in  November  to  decide  upon  a 
reapportionment    of    that    body.    This 
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—M  have  been  accomplished  without 
•^SiSoseauences  because  the  members 
S*£^use  of  delegates  are  elected  for 
« M^  terms  only. 

''Se  order  of  the  Court,  however,  goes 
/.rtevond  this  reasonable  action.  It 
2«S  the  Virginia  Senate  to  reap- 
"SSTat  the  same  time.  This  shall 
KJTthe  effect  of  reducing  the  6-year 
nirm  of  Senate  members  to  4  years. 

/S  to  the  case  of  New  York,  then,  the 
gTreme  Court's  decisions  are  prompt- 
S?the  Federal  judiciary  to  directly  in- 
here with  the  legislative  branch  of 
government.  In  effect.  State  sovereign- 
ty and  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
Snerlcan  system  of  government  are  be- 
taff  eroded.  For,  when  the  judicial 
Snch  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
taterf  ere  with  the  term  of  office  of  elected 
members  of  State  legislatures,  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  State  constitutions,  un- 
ouestioned  for  years,  can  there  be  any 
ouestlon,  that  the  independence  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  being  usurped  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people  nullified?  And. 
I  may  ask,  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  interference  by  the  Federal 
judiciary  might  induce  a  frontal  assault 
upon  the  right  of  each  State  to  elect  two 
Senators  to  the  UJS.  Senate? 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  potential 
havoc,  however. 

The  New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1964,  reported  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  there  probably  will  be  no 
election  in  that  State  for  the  general 
assembly. 

Time  is  now  so  short  that  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  elections  can  be  held 
even  if  the  Court  itself  draws  the  dis- 
trict lines.  Under  Connecticut  law.  the 
deadline  for  filing  in  the  primaries  has 
expired  and  few  candidates  have  been 
nominated  by  either  party. 

Never  before  has  there  been  no  regu- 
lar election  for  members  of  the  general 
assembly  in  Connecticut.  The  State 
constitution  provides  for  a  holdover  of 
the  existing  assembly,  but  the  extent  of 
its  powers  are  in  doubt.  In  fact,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  court  may  pro- 
hibit the  holdover  assembly  from  per- 
forming any  tasks  other  than  redistrict- 
ing  or  reapportioning  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  Federal  court's  haste 
could  be  to  leave  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut with  a  legislature  which  is  or  feels 
Itself  imable  to  conduct  any  business — 
vital  as  such  business  may  be  to  the  needs 
of  the  State,  and  the  people  thereof. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger- 
ous consequences  arising  from  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  can  be  seen  by 
every  American  who  is  concerned  with 
effective  State  and  local  government. 
Legislative  processes  are  being  interfered 
with  and  the  balanced  needs  of  the  peo- 
rte  are  being  jeopardized. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
quickly  come  to  recognize  the  degree  to 
which  this  judicial  invasion  of  the  legis- 
lative process  threatens  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  CONGRESS  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONAn).    Under  previous   order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFEBLD]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  my  own  remarks  on  "A 
Congress  of  Achievement." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A    CONORBBS    OF   ACHXEVEMEKT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Congress  has  been  one  of  the  most 
constructive  in  the  annals  of  American 
history.    As  President  Johnson  has  said : 

This  last  session  of  Congress  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national  needs, 
disposed  of  more  national  Issues  than  any 
other  session  of  this  century  or  the  last. 

Certainly,  in  the  22  continuous  years 
that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  remember 
a  Congress  that  has  been  more  creative 
and  hardworking  than  the  present  one. 
It  is  a  high  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
In  this  great  representative  body.  I  ap- 
preciate the  confidence  that  the  people 
of  the  19th  District  of  California  have 
shown  in  me  by  electing  me  repeatedly. 
I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
present  a  report  to  my  constituents, 
highlighting  our  major  accomplishments. 

PRXSmSNT   JOHNSON'S   LXADXBSHIP 

The  truly  magnificent  record  of 
achievement  In  the  8Bth  Congress.  Mr. 
Speaker,  owes  much  to  the  leadership  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  an 
hour  of  national  tragedy,  when  our  be- 
loved President  Kermedy  was  murdered, 
we  were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as  Vice 
President  a  man  with  the  stature  and 
experience  and  judgment  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  was  able  to  pick  up  the 
reins  of  the  highest  office  without  falter- 
ing, without  permitting  any  loss  in  na- 
tional momentum.  He  has  worked  to- 
ward those  great  objectives  for  which 
President  Kennedy  laid  the  groundwork. 

President  Johnson,  in  taking  on  new 
great  responsibilities,  displayed  firm 
leadership,  cool  and  steady  judgment,  a 
keen  imderstandirig,  a  compassionate 
heart.  He  was  able  to  draw  upon  his 
wealth  of  experience  resulting  from  his 
long  years  of  service  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  As  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, he  knew  how  to  work  with  the 
Congress.  The  constructive  legislation 
to  which  we  point  so  proudly  is  a  joint 
cooperative  effort  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

TEARS   or  TRIAL    AND    TESTING 

President  Johnson  came  on  the  na- 
tional scene  in  1937,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
We  were  then  in  the  throes  of  a  deep 
depression.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
trained  and  tested  in  those  trjring  times. 
He  knew  poverty  at  close  range.  He  un- 
derstood what  it  meant  to  have  men  and 
machines  idle,  human  and  material  re- 
sources wasted.  He  learned  in  that  pe- 
riod of  testing,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  what  it 
took  to  put  the  country  back  to  work,  to 
give  it  new  hope,  to  recapture  its  sense 
of  progress  and  its  vision  of  greatness,  to 


have  a  concern  for  all  people  whatefver 
their  race  or  creed  or  color  or  the  size  of 
their  bank  account. 

It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  5 
years  after  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  to 
Congress,  to  be  elected  to  the  Congress 
from  the  19th  District  of  California. 
Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  that 
time.  I  started  in  the  78th  Congress  and 
this  is  the  close  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Those  have  been  years  of  wars,  hot  and 
cold,  of  crises  erupting  in  trouble  spots 
all  over  the  world,  of  economic  ups  and 
downs,  of  grave  national  problems  of 
many  kinds. 

Those  have  been  years  of  transition, 
while  forces  of  change  were  working  deep 
beneath  the  surface.  Our  cities  have 
mushroomed.  Many  millions  more  peo- 
ple have  come  to  California.  We  need  to 
solve  difficult  problems  in  urban  trans- 
portation, control  of  air  pollution,  eradi- 
cation of  slums,  protection  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Above  all,  we  have  to  learn  how  to  live 
together,  for  America  carmot  be  divided 
and  segregated  and  endure.  This  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  In  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  I  am  confident 
the  Americans  will  be  able  to  meet  It. 

LEARNING    THE    T.EOTST.ATIVE   PROCESS 

During  those  22  years  I  have  served  In 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat  at  the 
feet  of  masters  such  as  yourself  and  have 
learned  the  Intricacies  of  the  legislative 
process.  How  to  get  legislation  enacted 
which  helps  my  district — the  people  I 
represent — as  well  as  the  whole  United 
States.  How  to  be  effective  In  committee 
work  where  the  largest  part  of  the  legis- 
lative Job  is  done. 

I  have  served  on  many  committees.  In 
earlier  years  these  included  Military  Af- 
fairs, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
and  Foreign  Affairs.  Presently  I  serve  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  and  Government  Op- 
erations Conimlttees.  I  have  been  a 
charter  member  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  ever  since  It  was 
created  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  in 
1946. 

UVING   WITH    THE   ATOM 

Thus,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  lived  with 
the  atom.  I  have  seen  its  warlike  face 
and  its  peacetime  potential.  I  have 
worked  day  and  night,  In  season  and  out, 
when  Congress  was  in  session  or  not,  to 
insure  that  our  country  had  the  atomic 
resources  necessary  to  deter  the  enemy. 
I  have  served  on  Presidential  commis- 
sions and  official  delegations  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  determining  atomic 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  worked 
to  charmel  this  great  force  of  nature  liito 
peacetime  uses  in  Industry,  the  medical 
arts,  scientific  research,  and  electric 
power. 

For  many  years  the  Government  hswi 
to  support  experimental  work  because 
atomic  reactors  are  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  build.  Now  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, industry  will  be  encouraged  to  do 
more  on  its  own.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  breakthrough  into  competitive  atomic 
power  production — competitive  with  con- 
ventional sources  of  power  from  fossil 
fuels  such  as  coal  and  oil  and  natural 
gas. 
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Dke  suggest  some  of  the  benefits 
c  evelopments  will  bring  to  the 
$  California.    If  present  plans 
two   great   atomic   energy 
y  ill  be  built  In  our  State.    They 
pro  Juce  large  amoimts  of  electricity 
competitive  rates.    They   will   add. 
_  the  hydroelectric  power  to  be 
from  a  new  regional  network,  to 
creating  resources  of  our  State, 
electricity  generated  by  the  atomic 
as  well  as  that  received  from 
Northwest  through  transmls- 
hiihlines  will  be  clean  power.    It 
produce  smoke  or  fumes  to  be- 
atmosphere  and  create  smog, 
atomic  reactors  will  be  con- 
and  operated  under  very  careful 
safeguatds,  so  that  we  need  not  worry 
lunaway  reactors  or  hazardous 
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also  mention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
University  will  construct 
Inear  accelerator  at  an  estimated 
of  $114  million,  to  conduct  new 
in  atomic  science.    This  is 
laboratory  facility,  stretch- 
long,  but  its  large  cost  will 
justified.  I  am  confident,  by  fu- 
sclentific  results. 


miles 


BOl  SWVBLD  nt  XZT  OOMMTTIXS   SOLE 

This  accelerator  and  the  atomic  fa- 
cilities [  mentioned  were  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  I  have  served  as 
chairmikn  and  now  as  vice  chairman. 
This  is  I  >nly  a  temporary  demotion,  since, 
as  you  know,  the  chairmanship  alter- 
nates tetween  the  House  and  Senate 
every  2  rears  according  to  the  law.  Dur- 
ing thcj  89th  Congress  I  will  again  be 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 


rev  ew 


mportance  of  this  committee's 

exemplified  by  the  yearly  author - 

of  the  atomic  energy  program, 

]  lust  be  made  by  our  committee. 

hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 

and  the  budget  authorization 

next  fiscal  year  which  we  ap- 

5  estimated  at  $2.7  billion. 

CALJPOU  lA  LXADS  XM  DKTBNSK  ANP  SPACK  WORK 

The  mportance  of  the  atomic  energy 
pr(^Tai  1  to  California  is  refiected  in  the 
fact  th  Eit  contracts  worth  $350  million 
have  bsen  placed  with  California  con- 
tractor \  during  this  fiscal  year.  A  simi- 
lar am<  »unt  was  placed  last  year.  Only 
one  otier  State — ^New  Mexico — exceeds 
this  volume  of  atomic  energy  contracting. 

In  ac  dition  to  atomic  energy  programs, 
this  C  tngress  has  also  extended  and 
strengt  lened  other  continuing  programs 
Involvtig  national  security  and  space 
explore  ;ion.  These  programs  are  viTal 
to  the  strength  and  power  of  our  country 
in  a  wi»rld  of  crisis  and  danger.  Cali- 
fornia s  proud  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
these  p  -ograms. 

The  3tate  continues  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion in  defense  work.  About  23  percent 
of  thli  work,  amounting  to  contract 
awards  of  $5.8  billion,  was  accomplished 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  California. 
The  St  ite  also  leads  in  space  work  which 


brings 


placed 


IS  to  new  horizons  of  technology. 


About  I  0  percent  of  space  contracts  were 


in  California  this  year,  and  the 


same  proportion  is  estimated  to  hold  good 
for  the  coming  year,  when  almost  $2.6 
billion  of  work  will  be  placed  with  Cali- 
fornia contractors. 

CHECKING   ON    GOVDINMENT    PERFORMANCE 

The  Congress  appropriates  money  in 
the  billions,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  great 
projects  to  advance  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people,  but  the 
Congress  is  not  a  profligate  spender.  It 
has  many  means  for  checking  on  Gov- 
ernment agency  performance  to  insure 
efBciency  and  economy. 

For  example,  the  Congress  has  created 
an  eflScient  investigative  arm  known  as 
the  General  Accounting  Oflfice,  which 
audits  and  examines  Government  ex- 
penditures in  every  field.  It  looks  at 
the  books  of  big  contractors  and  it  keeps 
watch  of  numerous  Government  ac- 
tivities. 

Also,  the  Congress  has  its  committees 
of  Investigation.  I  serve  on  a  committee 
with  broad  "watchdog"  responsibilities. 
formerly  called  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, now  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  My  service  on  this 
committee  dates  back  to  1949.  In  fact 
I  am  now  second  in  rank,  next  to  the 
chairman,  and  I  have  charge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  subcommittees,  the  Mili- 
tary Operations  Subcommittee. 

WATCHING    DETENSE    EXPENDITUKES 

It  is  the  job  of  my  subcommittee  to 
keep  watch  of  the  expenditures  in  the 
Military  Establishment,  which  accounts 
for  about  $50  billion  in  outlays  each  year. 
This  is  roughly  half  of  the  whole  national 
budget.  Of  course  we  have  a  small  stail 
of  our  own  to  do  this  work,  but  it  is  a 
highly  trained  staff,  and  we  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  help  us  do  our  job. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  on  that  committee  yourself  for 
many  years,  we  are  Instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting great  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  savings  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
over  the  years  amount  to  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

More  important  even  than  the  dollar 
savings  have  been  our  constructive  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  Government 
performance,  to  make  public  servants 
more  responsive  to  the  people,  to  weed  out 
dishonesty  and  corruption,  to  discourage 
and  prevent  frauds  on  the  Government, 
and  to  encourage  and  promote  fair  deal- 
ing between  the  Government  and  busi- 
ness, and  between  the  Government  and 
the  public  generally. 

EXPERTISE    IN    GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 

Our  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions is  expert  in  matters  of  Government 
reorganization.  We  review  every  plan 
submitted  by  the  President  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  eflBciency.  Organizational 
matters  are  one  of  our  primary  commit- 
tee responsibilities. 

In  earlier  years,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Harry  Truman,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  re- 
viewed upward  of  50  reorganization 
plans.  Most  of  them  were  approved, 
some  were  rejected  or  sent  back  for 
modification.  All  together  this  reorgani- 
zation effort  was  a  major  readjustment 


of  the  Government  structure  to  cut  dn. 
on  redtape,  to  eliminate  oveiiwMtor" 
duplication,  to  put  an  end  to  r---^^  • 


agencies  or  functions,  and  to  (  _ 

of  authority  and  responsibility  tnSTfc 
ecutive  branch.  *' 

houfield  service  on  booves  ooum^tm 
In  large  part  these  reorganizaaaj 
plans  stem  from  the  recommendatloMrf 
the  Hoover  Commission.  This  Commit 
sion  was  created  by  the  Congress Inuui 
and  then  re-created  in  1963.  it  wm  mi 
honor  and  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  12  meml^ra  of  the 
second  Hoover  Commission.  I  was  ao- 
pointed  to  that  office  by  the  HononE 
Sam  Rayburn  who  was  the  Speaker  of 
this  great  body  for  many  years  untfl  hii 
death  in  late  1961. 

The  two  Hoover  Commis«ions  made 
many  recommendations  for  better,  more 
responsible  and  responsive  Oovenunent, 
and  I  was  able  to  play  a  part  in  that 
work  both  as  a  member  of  the  Commla- 
sion  and  as  a  member  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  which  reiviewed  the 
reorganization  proposals. 

As  I  said  earUer.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttm. 
the  vantage  point  of  long  experience 
in  the  Congress,  I  regard  the  88th  Coo- 
gress  as  one  of  the  most  productive  In 
our  history.  Let  me  highlight  the  maior 
actions  and  what  they  mean  to  Call, 
fornia, 

civil  rickts:  the  mcwai,  usvx 

I  must  accord  first  place  in  my  report 
to  civil  rights  legislation,  because  this  li 
a  moral  issue  we  cannot  ignore  or  evade. 
A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the  next  gnat 
landmark  in  man's  struggle  for  dlgidty 
and  freedom. 

By  this  historic  act  we  are  rlghttof 
an  ancient  wrong,  not  creating  special 
privileges  for  anyone.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  does  not  dislodge  anyone  from  his 
job  or  from  his  home.  It  simply  as- 
sures that  all  Americans  will  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  opportunities.  The  leg- 
islation is  morally  right  and  It  reafflnns 
our  dedication  to  the  American  demo- 
cratic ideal. 

LOWKX    TAXES 

We  have  reduced  taxes,  which  means 
more  spendable  Income  and  more  Jobs. 
In  California  alone,  the  tax  reduction 
will  put  almost  a  billion  dollars  more  of 
spending  money  in  the  pockets  of  Its 
citizens.  New  business  incentives  are 
being  created  and  capital  released,  so 
that  our  great  Industries  can  help  the 
economy  expand  even  further  and  pro- 
vide the  Jobs  that  are  needed. 

The  tax  cut,  while  it  applied  acnw 
the  board,  will  be  of  substantial  help  to 
low-income  families.  For  example,  thoee 
earning  $3,000  or  less  a  year  will  get  an 
average  40  percent  cut.  About  iVa  mil- 
lion people  in  the  lowest  brackets  wffl 
be  relieved  of  Federal  tax  payments  al- 
together. The  law  also  allows  more  de- 
ductions for  child  care  and  improves  the 
tax  situation  for  older  persons. 

ASSAULT    ON    POVERTY 

This  Congress  also  began  to  assault 
the  barriers  of  poverty  and  want  that 
persist  in  the  midst  of  the  longest  peae^ 
time  economic  boom  and  period  of  pro*- 


im 
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talented   to   the   work   of   our   society. 
These  highly  trained  people  in  turn  draw 

'     our 


Perity  ^^"'a^  of  196l  is  ?ot  Holf  or     These  highly  trained  people  in  turn  d 
P"^*^  ^?t  imtead  as  the  President    the  great  industrial  corporations  to  uui 
•^"^^Shps  thr^swer  of  opportunity.     State  because  special  talents  are  needed 
^^'  P'J  Ht^^nd^oSmunities  the  pro-     in  creating  the  systems  and  hardware  of 
""""iS^elte  comprehensive  com-     our  national  security  and  space  pro- 
"^♦/ftction  programs  with  remedial 
^^oniS>  trahiing  and  retraining. 
?"SSi  Tnd  job  counseUng.  and  neigh- 
b»l'"'.*?r_:"„o.„«T.t.     The  community 


'S^^.^S^^^^^y  one  part  of  this 
•^"acSl  itself  bring  over  $18  mU- 
Z  to  ti^e  State  of  California. 

WOKK  TSAINING   OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Economic  Opportunities  Act^to- 
J?«  with  another  historic  measure 
S«S  by  this  Congress,  the  Vocational 
SS»tlon  Act  of  1963-wlll  enable  the 
Hilton  young  men  and  women  who  are 
CTJoi  school  and  out  of  work  to  get 
Tthe  streets  and  enroll  In  realistic  work 
fining  programs,  in  preparation  for 
SSSve  careers  rather  than  wasted 
S^"  Many  of  the  Job  Corps  work 
r^  created  by  the  Antipoverty  Act 
ST^  located  In  the  great  outdoors  of 
our  park  and  forest  areas  where  the 
roung  people,  in  addition  to  learning  new 
ScKe  skills.  wlU  contribute  to  the 
l^aervation  and  recreation  tasks  of  our 
«^  At  least  three  of  these  Job  Corps 
Smps  wm  be  in  California— in  Shasta. 
Tnyo  and  Trinity  Counties. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
similarly,  will  bring  to  California  an  esti- 
mated $10  miUlon  of  Federal  funds— a 
flvefold  increase  In  this  important  area 
of  human  concern.  These  funds  will 
help  young  people  now  Idle  or  working  at 
marginal  Jobs  to  realize  their  capacities 
and  abilities.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  with  its  work-study  pro- 
gram will  bring  almost  $6  million  into 
California,  so  that  other  young  people 
already  in  school  can  stay  there.  They 
will  get  the  chance  to  earn  real  income  at 
useful  jobs  while  continuing  their  studies. 

THE    "EDUCATION    CONGRESS" 

This  Congress  has  passed  many  other 
measures  for  education  and  has  earned, 
in  the  words  of  the  President,  the  title 
of  the  "Education  Congress."  By  the  en- 
actment of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
nearly  $1.2  billion  in  construction  funds 
for  educational  institutions  over  a  3 -year 
period.  Under  the  terms  of  this  new  pro- 
gram, over  $25  million  will  be  spent  in 
California  in  1965  alone. 

We  also  passed  a  Library  Services  Act 
to  extend  Federal  assistance  to  urban  li- 
braries in  addition  to  previously  sup- 
ported rural  facilities.  The  Congress  also 
has  made  substantial  increases  in  the 
national  defense  educational  activities 
program,  which  in  California  means 
doubling  the  amount  of  student  loans. 

By  all  these  new  programs  and  expan- 
sions of  old  programs,  California  stands 
to  gain  much  and  certainly  to  maintain 
its  preeminent  educational  status  in  the 
country.  Not  all  the  figures  are  in  as  yet, 
but  we  can  expect  an  inflow  In  1965  of 
more  than  $125  million  under  these  edu- 
cation programs — a  50 -percent  increase 
over  this  year. 

Our  great  institutions,  universities,  and 
laboratories  in  California  need  this  boost, 
for  they  are  the  magnets  which  draw  the 


our 
grams. 

EXPANDED    HEALTH    FEOORAMS 

The  health  needs  of  our  people  have 
also  come  in  for  their  share  of  increased 
attention  by  the  88th  Congress.  First  of 
all,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  our  late  and 
great  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  this 
Congress  launched  the  first  all-out  at- 
tack on  the  largest  health  problem  in  the 
country — mental  illness  and  retardation. 
By  legislation  enacted  in  1963  we  author- 
ized $329  million  over  a  4-year  period  for 
grants  to  aid  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  research  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded,  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  health  centers, 
and  to  train  teachers  for  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children.  By 
this  and  a  companion  measure,  the  Con- 
gress also  showed  its  intention  to  grap- 
ple with  this  sorrowful  health  problem 
by  providing  the  program  and  funds  for 
research  and  Investigation. 

By  extending  and  improving  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  the  Congress  also  acted  to 
meet  the  serious  hospital  bed  shortage 
we  face.  As  the  population  grows,  we 
find  we  have  only  8  hospital  beds  for 
every  10  needed.  Moreover,  many  of  our 
hospitals,  particularly  in  the  cities,  are 
old  and  obsolete.  The  nursing  home  sit- 
uation Is  especially  acute.  We  have  only 
4  beds  now  In  service  for  every  10  re- 
quired to  provide  long-term  care  for 
older  citizens.  The  new  legislation  will 
go  a  long  way  in  improving  this  situa- 
tion. 

Another  health  measure  is  the  new 
Medical  and  Dental  School  Construction 
Act,  which  is  a  3 -year  grant  program 
providing  $175  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  alleviate  the  shortage 
In  medical  and  dental  schools,  as  well  as 
the  shortage  In  doctors  and  dentists  who 
are  needed  by  our  expanding  population 
but  who  cannot  find  room  in  the  crowded 
schools. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  seeks 
to  overcome  a  serious  shortage  of  profes- 
sional nurses  in  American  hospitals. 
Between  now  and  1970,  we  will  need  850,- 
000  nurses  in  this  coimtry,  which  is  more 
than  300.000  over  what  we  have  today. 
Yet  our  nurses  schools  today  can  grad- 
uate only  30.000  a  year,  leaving  a  yearly 
shortage  of  20.000  nurses.  The  new  law 
authorizes  $90  million  over  4  years  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  nursing 
schools  and  about  $200  million  for  train- 
ing and  related  costs. 

These  and  other  health  measures  give 
practical  effect  to  President  Johnson's 
statement  that  the  "best  of  health  for  all 
Americans  is  a  primary  national  goal." 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    AND    WELFARE 

The  Importance  of  Federal  social  se- 
curity and  welfare  programs  to  the  State 
of  California  is  reflected  in  the  following 
estimates.  Social  security  payments  to 
the  people  of  California  will  amount  to 
$1.4  billion  In  1965.  Other  public  wel- 
fare categories,  such  as  aid  to  the  needy, 
blind,  and  dependent  children  will  entail 
payments  to  California  people  of  $367 


million  during  the  same  year.  Alto- 
gether, social  security  payments  and 
Federal  outlays  for  health  education, 
and  welfare  to  the  State  of  California 
wUl  exceed  $2  billion  in  1965.  The  social 
security  payments  will  be  increased  by 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  resolved  in 
the  pending  legislation  is  the  proposed 
inclusion  of  medical  care  payments  in 
the  social  security  program.  I  believe 
that  elderly  people  should  have  medical 
care  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  of 
charity.  This  Issue  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution. 

VETERANS'    BENEFITS 

The  concern  of  Congress  for  veterans' 
needs  is  reflected  in  the  following  recent 
measures.  Last  year  the  Congress  en- 
acted two  laws  increasing  payments  to 
widows,  children,  and  parents  of  vet- 
erans who  died  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. Other  legislation  provided  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  service-in- 
curred loss  of  hearing  or  speech.  Con- 
gress also  authorized  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  waive  recovery  for  de- 
faults on  home  loans  in  certain  hardship 

C£ISGS 

This  year  the  Congress  provided  for 
additional  assistance  for  children  of  vet- 
erans with  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability.  Also  authorized  is 
a  5-year,  $5  milllon-a-year  program  of 
aid  to  students  on  a  matching  basis  for 
nursing  home  facilities  in  State  veteran 
homes.  A  bill  passed  by  the  House  in 
August  of  this  year  and  now  before  the 
Senate  will  increase  veterans  pensions, 
including  non-service-connected  ones. 
The  main  feature  of  this  bill  permits  the 
exclusion  of  certain  types  of  income  in 
determining  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses. Cash  benefits  accruing  to  vet- 
erans under  this  bill  are  estimated  at 
more  than  $330  million  in  the  next  5 
years. 

ATTACK    ON    URBAN   AND    HOUSING    FBOBLXMS 

In  another  legislative  action  during 
the  Congress,  the  Clear  Air  Act  was 
passed,  authorizing  $95  million  for  the 
next  3  years  to  provide  the  first  full- 
scale  attack  on  smog  and  air  pollution 
problems  that  blight  llvli^  conditions  in 
so  many  of  our  cities. 

The  cities  received  their  due  from  the 
Congress  by  other  pieces  of  legislation. 
For  instance,  we  enacted  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964.  breaking  new 
ground  for  Federal  assistance  to  cities 
wrestling  with  transportation  problems. 
This  act  establishes  a  new  long-range 
program  and  authorizes  $375  million  in 
grants  over  3  years  for  capital  con- 
struction and  improvement  which  local 
transit  systems  carmot  otherwise  finance. 

The  State  and  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Los  Angeles  are  now  at  work  seeking 
means  to  utilize  this  new  approach  to 
solving  the  congestion  and  delays  of  our 
crowded  cities  and  suburban  areas. 

Recently  the  President  signed  into  law 
the  1964  Omnibus  Housing  Act,  which 
represents  a  billion  dollar  program  for 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  a  good  home 
in  a  safe  and  decent  neighborhood  for 
all.  The  new  act  emphaslzes^e  pre- 
vention of  slums  and  blight.  N\mong 
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the  mai  ly  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
is  one  vi  ilch  makes  elderly  persons  eligi- 
ble for  PHA  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  Improved  local  housing  stand- 
ards, CO  nmunity  development  and  plan- 
ning, bioader  coverage  for  insurance  of 
home  n:  ortgages  and  home  improvement 
loans,  i.nd  more  flexibility  in  lending 


September  jj 

U  there  is  a  reduction  to  ts. 
the  river,  it  means  thai  »k!? 


help  of  a  modest  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loan,  expand  their  activities. 

Through  liberalizing  amendments  to 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  in 
1964,  following  those  made  in  1961.  and 
special  tax  considerations,  the  invest- 
ment of  equity  capital  and  long-term 

loan  funds  in  small  businesses  has  been 

by  savings  and  loan  associations,   are     greatly  accelerated  by  privately  owned    located  to  us  against  new  projecteHrtiS 
other  f iatures  of  the  Housing  Act.  and  operated  small  business  investment    may  be  built  later  in  other  States  whS 

companies  licensed  under  that  act  «7™im  /.loim  r^o,.*  -,♦  4.%,-  — i.__  *'*n 


billion. 

flow  of  me  river,  it  means  that  thZ 
facilities  will  not  operate  at  full  canS!! 
and  that  the  rapidly  growing  podJSSS 
in  southern  California  will  be  d«2 
water    which    it    badly    nepri«    iT^ 


needs,    u  j. 


therefore,  imperative  that  we  protect  tS 
4.400.000  acre-feet  which  have  bSa? 


OOMI  BKVATION    OF    NATUHAI.    RESOXTRCXS 

Cons<  rvation  of  our  natural  resources 
also  ha>  been  emphasized  in  the  work 
of  the  )8th  Congress.  An  outstanding 
achieve  nent  has  been  the  passage  of  the 
Wllden  ess  Act,  which  establishes  a  wil- 
derness preservation  system  composed 
of  fede  ally  owned  or  protected  lands, 
largely  'ound  within  our  national  forest 
system.  These  wild  areas  contain  the 
marveU  of  nature  and  time,  and  by  this 
leglalaton  they  can  be  preserved  for 
man's  t  njoyment  in  their  original  state. 

Alrealy  1.820,000  acres  are  available 
for  pro  ection  In  this  system  in  Califor- 
nia, inc  uding  the  John  Muir  wilderness 
of  some  500,000  acres  in  the  High  Sierra 
and  Seiuoia  country.  Within  conven- 
ient dls  ;ance  of  Los  Angeles  Is  the  Cuca- 
monga  WUd  Area  in  San  Bernardino,  as 
well  as  Jie  San  Jacinto.  San  Rafael,  and 
San  Oo  rgonlo  areas. 

This  Congress  also  passed  the  Land 
and  Witer  Conservation  Fund  Act  to 
protect,  acquire,  or  develop  recreational 
areas  aid  facilities,  some  of  them  near 
bodies  ( f  water.  In  15  years  while  the 
populat  on  has  increased  27  percent,  the 
use  of  ( ur  National  and  State  parks  and 
forests  las  increased  220  percent.  This 
means  hat  the  great  outdoor  areas  once 
though  abimdant  are  now  becoming 
scarce.  Without  this  new  legislation,  our 
rapidly  growing  population,  particularly 
in  the  ( ities,  would  know  only  their  con- 
crete j  ingles  instead  of  green  spaces, 
fresh  ai :,  and  blue  waters.  About  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  in  tliis  system  will  be 
availab  e  to  the  States  and  the  remain- 
der for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  qualify  for  aid  the  States  must 
submit  comprehensive  recreational  de- 
velopm  mt  plans. 

Calif  )mia  is  far  ahead  in  recreational 
work,  ind  a  bond  issue  to  finance  such 
development  with  matching  money  will 
be  befcre  the  electorate  this  November. 
The  fuid  will  be  administered  for  the 
Federa  Government  by  the  new  Bureau 
of  Outioor  Recreation,  also  authorized 
and  ercouraged  by  this  Congress  and 
this  ad  nlnlstratlon. 

BICAU,   BTTSnfXSS   MATTZBS 

The  nterests  of  the  small  businessman 
have  n  )t  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  88th 
Congress.  For  example,  the  Economic 
Opportinity  Act  signed  Into  law  toward 
the  clo«  of  the  session  contains  a  pro- 
vision ^  rhlch  authorizes  special  loans  and 
guaran  «es  for  the  benefit  of  very  small 
businei  s  concerns.  Because  of  their 
limite<i  resources,  coimtless  enterprises 
of  this  description,  employing  four  or 
five  pe'sons,  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  noi  mal  credit  requirements  for  Gov- 
ernment loans.  This  act  therefore  will 
help  n(  iw  or  struggling  businesses  and  it 
holds  (ut  the  promise  of  increased  em- 
plosrment  by  firms  which  can,  with  the 


I  know  the  problems  of  small  business 
at  first  hand,  being  the  operator  of  a 
clothing  store  in  Montebello  and  then 
Norwalk.  Calif.,  for  many  years.  In  my 
committee  work  and  by  support  of 
needed  legislation,  I  have  fought  for  the 
small  businessman.  It  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  in  the  years  1961-64,  set- 
aside  Grovernment  contracts  for  small 
business  in  California  have  increased 
threefold,  rising  in  dollar  amount  from 
$348  to  $813  million. 

ILECTRIC    POWKR    NKTWOKK 

One  of  the  great  breakthrough 
achievements  for  California  in  the  88th 
Congress  is  legislation  authorizing  a 
start  on  construction  of  a  great  electric 
power  network  linking  the  Pacific 
Northwest  with  California  and  other 
Western  States.  '  This  power  network 
will  bring  to  southern  California  several 
million  kilowatts  of  low-cost  electric 
power.  It  will  turn  more  factory  wheels 
and  help  to  meet  the  electricity  needs  of 
our  rapidly  growing  area. 

I  may  say  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pride  that  I  was  able  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  effecting  this  great  intertie 
arrangement.  There  were  differences  of 
view  within  and  among  several  State 
delegations  and  utility  and  other  groups 
concerned.  President  Johnson  asked 
me  personally  to  bring  the  different  par- 
ties together  and  work  out  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  After  hard  work  and 
much  debate  this  has  been  done.  The 
President  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
warm  letter  of  appreciation  for  my  part 
in  this  historic  development.  Governor 
Brown  of  California  and  other  State  and 
National  leaders  also  have  sent  messages 
of  appreciation. 

With  its  18  million  people,  California 
stands  first  in  size  in  the  Nation.  No 
problem  is  more  pressing  to  our  popula- 
tion, particularly  in  southern  California, 
than  adequate  water  supplies.  This 
problem  deserves  careful  analysis.  I 
will  consider  it  in  three  parts: 

PRESERVATION    OF    WATTR    RIGHTS 

First,  is  the  preservation  of  our  water 
rights  in  the  Colorado  River,  our  main 
source  of  water  supply,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  recent  decision  has 
allocated  in  the  volume  of  4,400,000  acre- 
feet.  The  Supreme  Court  also  gave  to 
Arizona  2,800,000  acre-feet,  and  to 
Nevada  300,000  feet.  This  assumes  a 
total  flow  in  the  Colorado  River  of  7.- 
500.000  acre-feet  which  can  be  diverted 
for  domestic  consumption. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  that  there 
will  not  be  7,500,000  acre-feet  from  the 
Colorado  River  for  do.mestic  use.  Cali- 
fornia has  invested  in  aqueducts  and 
pumping  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  our  share  of  the  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado, facilities  estimated  to  be  worth  $1 


would  claim  part  of  the  water. 

ADOrnONAL    WATER   SOtTlCIS 

Second.  It  is  not  only  wise  but  to. 
perative  that  we  immediately  look  tut 
additional  sources  of  water  for  CaM 
fornia,  and  particularly  for  soutbcn 
California.  This  water  could  cwne  fna 
Pacific  Northwest  sources,  such  as  tlit 
Columbia  River  in  Washington,  or  the 
Klamath  River  in  Oregon.  It  would  slao 
be  possible,  by  using  a  series  of  cantk 
to  obtain  water  from  the  Snake  River  tn 
Idaho,  by  connecting  it  up  to  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River. 

It  therefore  has  become  evident  tbat 
a  study  should  be  made  of  the  water  r^ 
sources,  not  Just  of  the  Colorado  RiTer 
which  will  be  inadequate  in  any  ere&t 
for  our  growing  population,  but  a  stuijy 
of  water  resources  which  now  exist  In 
many  of  the  adjoining  Western  Statci 
In  other  words,  the  natural  water  re- 
sources  of  the  Western  region,  whererer 
they  exist  and  wherever  there  Is  a  sur- 
plus which  is  being  wasted,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  potential  addition  to 
our  water  supply. 

Along  with  the  23  members  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia congressional  delegation  and  our 
two  Senators,  Salinger  and  Kuchxi„  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12328,  which 
seeks  to  "authorize  investigations  and 
reports  on  the  water  resources  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  to  protect  existing  economies  In  the 
course  of  development  of  such  re- 
sources." This  bill,  if  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress— and  there  will  be  a  strong  effort 
to  obtain  its  passage  in  1965-66 — would 
not  only  protect  our  present  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  against  depletion  by 
other  and  new  water  diversion  projects, 
but  it  would  also  study  the  introduction 
of  additional  new  water  from  other 
watersheds  in  States  adjacent  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  metropolitan  water  district  and 
some  50  water  district  companies  In 
southern  California,  including  the  Lot 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Pow- 
er and  the  metropolitan  water  district, 
have  endorsed  my  biU.  H.R.  12328.  TWi 
I  deem  to  be  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  legislation  which  could  be 
passed  for  the  people  of  California. 

PTTRITTINO   •CEAN   WATER 

Third.  Another  potential  source  of 
fresh  water  is  rapidly  obtaining  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  us  who  have  long 
looked  upon  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean 
as  being  a  source  for  fresh  water.  The 
Congress  in  recent  years  has  appropri- 
ated $70  million  to  study  this  problem. 
Several  desalting  plants  now  are  In  op- 
eration. The  plant  which  was  built  li 
Point  Loma  in  San  Diego  County  h«i 
been  moved  to  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba 
and  is  now  providing  water  to  our  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo.    This  was  deemed 


mi 

...,,,-ary  because  Castro  ordered  the  lo- 
""P^flr  suDOly  cut  off  from  the  base. 
*^«SSy  5ie  transformation  of  salt 
^^^fr^  water  requires  units  of 
Sif  Hwt  at  the  present  thne  comes 
2In  fSsU  fuels,  such  as  oil,  gas  and 
??  Atomic  energy  is  another  source. 
Siies  arTbeing  made  by  the  Atomic 
fS^  Coinmission,  which  have  been 
*Si7i^  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
•S^Enefgy.  of  which  I  will  be 
^SSLn  hi  1965-66.  These  studies  look 
^^ttie  possibUity  of  constructing 
Swnuclear  reactors  to  produce  hun- 
S  of  thousands  of  kilowatts  of  elec- 
SSa  power,  secondary  use  of  the 
SSm  aTit  leaves  the  electric  generators 
5^  be  for  the  purpose  of  desalting 

the  ocean  water.  „  _.  . 

In  California  contractual  effort  is  un- 
,4»rwfty  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inte- 
^Department  to  provide  a  replace- 
ment flash  distUlation  plant  hi  San  Diego 
Sr  1968  which  wUl  exceed  the  capacity 
Sthe  former  plant  by  producing,  hope- 
fully 1,800.000  gallons  of  water  a  day 
foractual  consumer  use.  In  the  second 
nhase  of  this  effort,  plans  are  being  made 
to  build  a  50-million-gallon-per-day 
niMit  by  1970  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  metropolitan  water 
district  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Many  of  our  scientists  who  are  work- 
ing on  this  problem  believe  that  withhi 
a  decade  we  wUl  be  able  to  transform 
salt  water  to  fresh  water  on  a  competi- 
tive economical  basis  with  other  natural 
water  sources.   A  note  of  warning  should 
be  sounded  at  this  time,  however,  that 
we  caimot  depend  with  assurance  on  the 
economy  of  this  type  of  operation  untU 
certain  scientific  breakthroughs  are  ac- 
complished.   In  my  opinion  It  may  be 
10  or  15  years  before  the  process  of  de- 
salting salt  water  will  be  of  competitive 
economic  value.   Nevertheless,  we  should 
pursue  this  with  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm as  it  offers  not  only  for  the 
arid  States  of  the  West  but  for  all  arid 
nations  bordering  on  salt  water,  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fresh  water  neces- 
sary for  human  life. 

TOWARD   WORLD    PEACE 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  people  of  my  district  are  at 
one  with  peoples  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  tn  their  yearning  for 
peace.  Our  people  are  committed  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  they  will  make 
every  necessary  effort  and  sacrifice  in 
that  struggle.  They  expect  our  Nation's 
leaders  to  be  firm  and  forthright  but  not 
reckless  and  belligerent.  The  road  to 
peace  is  rough  and  risky,  and  we  must 
travel  it  carefully,  but  steadily. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
directed  a  staff  study  and  held  hearings 
on  the  wisdom  of  developing  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  put  an  end  to  radioactive 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  due  to 
nuclear  explosions.  Also  I  directed  a 
study  to  establish  a  limit  on  the  produc- 
tion of  atomic-hydrogen  weapons  so  that 
excessive  quantities  would  not  be  stock- 
piled. These  studies  were  completed  and 
made  available  to  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 
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I  supported  President  Kermedy's  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  and  President  John- 
son's program  for  curtailing  the  quantity 
of  atomic-hydrogen  weapons.  These  are 
steps  toward  establishing  peace  hi  our 
troubled  world.  As  the  incoming  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  the  next  Congress,  I  pledge 
my  continued  efforts  toward  maintaining 
our  mUitary  strength  whUe  making  every 
practical  effort  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war 
and  establish  permanent  peace. 

May  a  divine  providence  bless  our  peo- 
ple and  our  striving  for  a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  advise 
the  gentleman  and  the  House  that  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  later  under  a  spe- 
cial order  to  make  observations  regarding 
the  observations  the  gentleman  is  about 

to  make. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman for  notifying  me  of  that.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  I  had  better 
proceed  to  make  my  own  statement 
which  I  think  v?lll  not  taki  ovei  10 
minutes. 


A  REBUTTAL  TO  GOLDWATER  PRO- 
POSALS ON  "CONVENTIONAL"  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
great  speech  in  Detroit  on  Labor  Day, 
President  Johnson  brought;  up  a  very  im- 
portant point  which  I  feel  should  be  em- 
phasized.    He  stated  that  no  nuclear 
weapon    could   be    considered    conven- 
tional.   In  an  equally  great  speech  on 
September  16,  the  President  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  importance  of 
having  all  nuclear  weapons  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Nation's  Com- 
mander   hi     Chief— the    only    person 
elected  by  all  Americans  to  lead  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  18  years,  I  think  I 
know  something  about  nuclear  weapons, 
and  I  want  to  state  categorically  that 
President  Johnson  is  correct.   A  proposal 
by  the  Republican  presidential  candidate 
that  some  nuclear  weapons  be  considered 
conventional  and  be  used  by  field  com- 
manders without  prior  approval  of  the 
President  is  the  most  irresponsible  and 
dangerous  proposal  ever  made  by  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  based  on  a  shocking  misvmder- 
standing  of  the  facts  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and   perhaps   an   even   more   shocking 
naivete    concerning    the    circumstances 
and  consequences  of  their  use. 

The  Republican  standard  bearer  has 
said  that  by  "conventional"  nuclear 
weapons  he  means  those  "littie"  nuclear 
weapons  which  can  be  carried  by  a 
single  foot  soldier,  or  groups  of  foot 
soldiers.  Does  the  candidate  not  know 
that  the  nuclear  firepower  available  to 
a  single  infantry  division  has  hundreds 
of  times  the  destructive  force  of  the 
bombs  which  devastated  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki? 

Does  the  Republican  presidential  can- 
didate not  know  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today  have 
so-called  tectlcal  nuclear  weapons  with 


3rields  equivalent  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  TNT? 

Does  the  RepubUcan  presidential  can- 
didate not  realize  what  kind  of  a  world 
we  would  be  living  in  if  such  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  were  considered  "con- 
ventional" and  used  as  freely  as  bullets 
and  hand  grenades? 

I  know  something  about  nuclear 
weapons.  I  know  that  to  categorize  any 
nuclear  weapon— no  matter  how  small — 
as  conventional — as  just  another  weap- 
on—is close  to  madness.  To  talk,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  has  talked,  about 
the  possibility  of  ushig  nuclear  weapons 
to  defoliate  trees  in  Vietnam  is  close  to 
madness.  To  talk,  casually  as  he  so  often 
has  about  using  nuclear  weapons  is,  in 
my  Judgment,  utter  madness. 

We  have  such  so-called  littie  weap- 
ons. We  have  them  by  the  thousands. 
Someday,  God  forbid,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  have  to  order  the 
use  of  some  of  these  weapons.  But  let 
us  pray  that  day  never  comes. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  talk  about 
so-called  small  nuclear  weapons  as  con- 
ventional. A  small— the  smallest— nu- 
clear weapon  is  not — despite  what  the 
Republican  candidate  says — a  slightly 
enlarged  version  of  a  hand  grenade  or 
mortar  shell.  In  fact,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  recently  stated: 

Our  smallest  nuclear  weapon  has  many 
times  the  yield  of  the  blockbusters  dropped 
by  World  War  n  Flying  Portresses. 

A  small  nuclear  weapon,  of  the  kind 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  appcars  to  have  in  mind, 
kills  by  blast  and  by  radioactive 
poisoning. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  apparently  does  not 
understand  that.  And  he  apparently 
does  not  understand  something  much 
more  important.  Once  you  start  to  use 
such  weapons  there  is  no  logical  stopping 

point. 

If  nuclear  weapons — so-called  little 
nuclear  weapons — are  indeed  just  other 
weapons,  If  they  are  to  be  treated  as  con- 
ventional weapons  and  local  command- 
ers are  to  use  them  without  immediate 
prior  approval  of  the  President,  then 
how  can  the  United  States  in  good  con- 
science adhere  to  a  policy  of  opposing 
other  nations,  particularly  our  allies, 
from  developing  independent  nuclear 
weapons  capability  as  conventional 
weapons? 

I  ask  the  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee if  he  would  make  these  weapons  con- 
ventional— if  he  would  strip  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  authority  for  their  use  and 
put  that  decision  in  the  hands  of  local 
commanders— is  he  not  thereby  advocat- 
ing that  all  nations  be  permitted  to  have 
nuclear  weapons?  How  can  we  say  they 
are  "conventional"  for  our  purposes  but 
not  for  other  countries? 

Today  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
countries  that  have  nuclear  weapons. 
The  technology,  however,  is  spreadhig. 
Additional  nations  in  the  years  to  come 
will  have  the  technology  and  have  the 
choice  of  becoming  a  nuclear  power. 

President  Eisenhower  and  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles,  clear- 
ly enunciated  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  being  in  opposition  to  additional 
nations  developing  independent  nuclear 
weapon  capability.   That  policy  has  been 
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bade  in  <ur  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries Inch  ding  our  military  allies.  That 
policy  ha  I  been  continued  by  President 
ELennedy  ind  President  Johnson. 

Does  t  le  new  Republican  standard 
bearer  pit  n  to  abrc^ate  the  Eisenhower- 
Kennedy- Johnson  policy  and  encourage 
other  namons  of  the  world  to  develop 
these  so  called  conventional  nuclear 
weapons? 

For  suiely  not  even  Mr.  Goldwater 
can  delud  ;  himself  into  believing  that  the 
United  S  ates  alone  can  be  allowed  to 
use  these  weapons  as  "conventional."  can 
assign  in  livldual  military  commanders 
the  decis  on  as  to  their  use,  but  deny 
other  nations  including  our  allies,  the 
right  to  d<  velop  and  use  them. 

If  Mr.  G  oLDV^ATiB's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sp:  eadlng  the  development  of  nu- 
clear wea  >ons  to  other  nations  is  in  the 
negative,  hen  I  ask  him  how  he  can  con- 
sistently Eidvocate  the  degradation  of 
President  al  control  in  ova:  own  Nation, 
without  a  so  accepting  the  same  degrada- 
tion of  ( ontrol  in  Great  Britain  and 
France?  ^nd  if  this  degradation  of  con- 
trol occui  i  in  the  nuclear  free  nations, 
will  not  1  le  Soviet  nation  be  forced  to 
dSaet  sue  i  degradation  by  placing  their 
military  c  mtrol  on  lower  levels. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Goldwater's  pro- 
posal to  treat  nuclear  weapons  as  con- 
ventional is  a  dangerous  proposal — it  is 
dangeroui  to  that  extent  that  it  would 
enlarge  t  le  potential  of  nuclear  ex- 
change— ^i )  is  dangerous  in  that  it  will 
encourage  additional  nations  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  and  thus  increase  the 
X)ossibillt5  of  nuclear  war. 

CONCLUSION 

We  llvekn  a  very  dangerous  world.  All 
of  us,  as  I  resident  Kennedy  warned,  live 
under  a  m  idear  sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing by  a  t  iread  that  could  be  cut  at  any 
moment  I  y  accident,  or  miscalculation. 
ormadneis. 

That  tliread  would  be  fragile  indeed 
should  th  i  day  ever  come  when  nuclear 
weapons-  any  nuclear  weapons — are 
consldere(  "conventional,"  to  be  at  the 
dl^)06alo  soldiers  in  the  field. 

These  n  len,  dedicated  though  they  are, 
should  no ;  have  the  grave  responsibility 
of  decldln  i  whether  to  trigger  the  possi- 
ble end  of  our  civilization  without  know- 
ing all  th(  political,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary cons  derations  which  must  go  into 
the  makir  g  of  such  a  decision,  and  which 
are  avails  Qle  only  to  the  President. 

I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  patriotism  or 
the  dedication  of  any  field  commander 
whether  le  is  under  national  or  NATO 
commandj  I  point  out  only  that  their 
access  to]  world  security  information  is 
quite  Urn  ted  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
President  Our  military  commanders' 
responslb  llty  is  to  follow  the  military 


orders  of 
President 
who  has 


the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
of  the  United  States,  a  man 
)een  elected  by  a  majority  of 
our  citlzeis.  not  appointed  by  virtue  of 
his  tactic  elI  or  strategic  military  capa- 
bility. 
I  deepl  r  believe  that  the  civilization 
the  civilization  constructed  so 
through  the  centuries  by 
man's  ge  ilus  and  effort,  would  be  de- 
stroyed b  f  a  massive  nuclear  war. 


I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  danger- 
ous doctrine  that  the  use  of  "little"  nu- 
clear weapons  would  not  open  the  flood- 
gates for  the  use  of  massive  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  not — and  never  can 
be — considered  as  conventional. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
nuclear  war  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
same  context  as  conventional  war. 

A  new  and  almost  unlimited  power  to 
blast  and  to  poison  man  and  his  environ- 
ment has  been  introduced  by  nuclear 
weapons.  Not  only  would  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  perish  in  the 
flrst  few  hours  of  massive  nuclear  weap- 
on exchange,  but  the  colossal  physical 
and  genetic  damage  to  the  survivors 
woiild  poison  and  damage  as  yet  unborn 
descendants  down  through  the  centuries. 

No.  We  are  not  faced  with  conven- 
tional weapons,  nor  a  conventional  war. 
when  we  discuss  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
nuclear  war.  We  are  faced  with  the 
smnrival  of  mankind  and  the  protection 
of  the  genetic  pool  of  life.  President 
Kennedy  knew  this  awesome  truth. 

President  Johnson  knows  the  awesome 
atomic  truth.  I  believe  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  knows  what  the  grim  reality 
of  nuclear  war  would  be.  These  power- 
ful national  leaders  not  only  have  these 
nuclear  facts  in  their  minds  every  work- 
ing hour,  but  I  can  conceive  that  their 
dreams  are  haunted  by  them.  They 
know  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  fate  of 
civilization,  the  fate  of  hvunanity,  and 
future  generations. 

As  one  U.S.  Representative,  it  has  been 
my  solemn  responsibility  for  18  years  as 
a  member,  vice  chairman,  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy to  watch  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  these  fearful  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons.  My  waking  hours, 
yes.  and  many  of  my  sleeping  hours,  have 
been  haimted  by  the  specter  of  the  nu- 
clear sword  of  Damocles  hanging  by  a 
thread  over  the  world's  population. 

Until  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles 
can  be  removed  by  world  disarmament — 
and  such  disarmament  must  come  if  hu- 
manity is  to  survive — I,  as  one  small  hu- 
man unit  in  the  world's  population  of 
more  than  3  billion  human  beings,  hope 
and  pray  that  the  fearsome  responsibility 
of  releasing  the  nuclear  holocaust  will  be 
retained  in  the  mind  and  the  hands  of 
one  man — the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19,  1964] 
McNamara  Reopens  Nuclear  Issue 

Chicago.  September  18.— Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  mounting  a  new 
admlnlartratlon  attack  on  Senator  Barky  M. 
Goldwater,  said  today  It  can  be  dangerovisly 
misleading  to  call  any  nuclear  weapon  small. 

"I  believe  it  would  be  hazardous,  in  the 
extreme,  to  erase  or  Ignore  the  line  sep>arat- 
ing  nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind  from  the 
conventional  weapons  of  past  wars,"  Mc- 
Namara said. 

Without  mentioning  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  by  name,  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary added: 

"There  are  some  who  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  this  distinction.  But  in  Europe, 
where  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  most 
probably  be  used,  our  allies  are  concerned. 
I  am  concerned.    The  President  is  concerned. 


»«y 


And  I  think  the  American  people  am 
much  concerned." 

McNamara 's  speech  was  prepared  for  *^ 
livery  to  the  Executives  Club  of  ChtoLr 
luncheon  organization  of  business  taSL' 
but  the  Secretary  canceled  his  appeara^w!' 
cause  reports  of  a  new  incident  in  toeOrJl 
of  Tonkin  kept  him  In  Washington    at*TA 
Ailes.    Secretary    of    the    Army.   "rJdu 
Namara's  address  to  the  assembly 

The  address  was  the  latest  in  a  banaw  of 
administration  attacks  on  a«nator  Ooi*. 
WATER  on  the  Issue  of  nuclear  weaponsiad 
their  control — an  Issue  which'  has  becam« 
one  of  the  major  battlegroxmds  of  theoS* 
palgn. 

Appearing  before  the  Veterans  of  Porelm 
Wars  in  Cleveland  on  August  25,  Senator 
Goldwater  said  it  Is  reckless  to  deny  NATO 
its  own  force  of  tactical  nuclear  weapom 
which  he  said  "may  truly  be  called  and  mtj. 
mately  will  be  called  conventional  weapooa.- 

Senator  Goldwater  told  the  veteran* 
"these  small  conventional  nuclear  weapooi 
are  no  more  powerf  ill  than  the  firepower  you 
have  faced  on  the  battlefield.  They  simply 
come  in  a  smaller  package." 

ObviotLSly  disputing  this  idea,  McNamaia 
drew  a  number  of  comparisons.    He  said: 

The  smallest  nuclear  weapons  in  Exuope 
today  have  a  force  "tens  of  times  greater 
than  the  1,000-pound  conventional  bomb  at 
the  last  world  war." 

The  average  tactical  nuclear  bomb  in 
Western  Europe  today  has  a  power  five  Um« 
greater  than  the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  That  would  total  the  blait 
equivalent  of  about  100,000  tons  of  TNT. 

The  average  tactical  nuclear  wef^xn  in 
Western  Europe,  other  than  bombs,  has  a 
yield  at  least  equal  to  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 
That  would  be  about  20,000  tons  In  TUT 
equivalent. 

"The  nuclear  firepower  available  to  a  single 
U.S.  infantry  division  in  Europe  is  sufflcient 
to  destroy  the  combined  population  of  the 
50  largest  cities  in  the  United  States." 

And  deserving  special  emphasis,  McNamara 
said,  is  "the  very  serious  problem  of  the 
nuclear  radiation  which  accompanies  all  of 
our  nuclear  weapons,  large  or  small." 

The  smallest  nuclear  weapons,  he  said,  kill 
primarily  not  by  blast  but  by  radiation. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  contended  that 
NATO's  Supreme  Commander  should  have 
greater  control  over  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
onry. The  largest  retaliatory  weapons  should 
remain  under  American  control,  the  GOP 
candidate  has  said. 

On  this  point,  McNanmra  said  the  decision 
to  use  any  nuclear  weapons  carries  such 
consequences  "that  the  jn&n  to  make  that 
decision  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Defense  Secretary,  who  has  been  a 
target  of  Senator  Goldwater's  criticisms,  also 
challenged  the  Republican  standard  bearer 
on  a  number  of  other  counts — including 
Senator  Goldwater's  allegation  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
missiles  and  falling  to  develop  a  new  bomber. 

The  Pentagon's  current  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  McNamara  said,  will 
make  available  three  designs,  "any  one  of 
which  could  be  completed  and  put  into  pro- 
duction before  our  present  bombers  reach 
the  end  of  their  useful  life." 

However,  McNamara  cautioned  that  any  of 
the  possible  designs  would  cost  about  tS 
billion  for  about  200  bombers  and  he  stressed 
that  "whether  It  will  be  wise  to  move  from 
research  to  production  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  our  present  bomber^  In  the  1970*8 
remains  an  open  question." 

To  demonstrate  that  the  administration 
is  not  neglecting  advances  In  aircraft,  Mc- 
Namara said  that  by  the  end  of  this  month 
"we  will  have  in  the  air  three  different 
mach  3    (2,000-mile-an-hour)    aircraft." 

He  did  not  elaborate  but  it  was  understood 
McNamara  referred  to  the  XB-70,  long  undsr 
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^mnment  and  strictly  experimental,  plus 

*^*^^»  whose  existence  was  announced 

*^-?^hnson  earlier  this  year. 

"'i^v  2e  tie  A-11.  called  an  Interceptor, 

^l-  RH^71    described  as   a   long-range 

^H^H.^:^-ci^^^^^^^^ 

•"S  S«  "«  °°^  the  product  of  in- 
^•^je  to  the  need  for  development  of 
^tary  aircraft." 

ur  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
J^ous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
"SfSrks  and  include  an  article  ap- 
^JS^  in  the  Washington  Post  under 
52J^September  19. 1964,  entitled  "Mc- 
Smara  Reopens  Nuclear  Issue.'' 

X  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objwtion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOBILIZA'nON  FOR  YOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 

M4TI)      Under    previous    order    of    the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  Parbstein]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 

"*Mr  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  a  New  York  newspaper 
story  alleged  that  the  federally  supported 
project  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
W  Mobilization  for  Youth,  was  "rid- 
dled with  Commimists."  Since  then,  the 
organization  has  been  subject  to  attack 
generally.  There  have  been  various 
charges  and  countercharges,  numerous 
Investigations,  and  a  series  of  conflicting 
and  confusing  news  reports.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  treat  the  questions  aris- 
ing around  Mobilization  for  Youth  with 
the  cool  head  of  reason.  The  time  has 
come  to  sift  fact  from  fancy,  to  answer 
the  myths  and  misconceptions,  and  to 
really  discover  what  have  been  the  fields 
of  activity  of  this  important  organiza- 
tion. 

Mobilization  for  Youth  was  established 
In  my  congressional  district  several  years 
ago  to  combat  a  serious  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  program  was  un- 
dertaken after  many  studies  by  highly 
qualified  authorities  who  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  formulating 
an  attack  which  would  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  rather  than  by  hacking  away 
at  Its  branches  as  had  previously  been 
tried  with  little  result. 

The  program  that  evolved  received  the 
closest  scrutiny  from  Federal  and  mu- 
nicipal agencies,  as  well  as  from  philan- 
thropic foundations  and  private  individ- 
uals. As  a  result  of  this  careful  study. 
Investigation,  and  evaluation,  the  pro- 
gram received  funds  to  tackle  the  job. 
The  Federal  Government  provides  58 
percent  of  the  money,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion provides  14  percent,  and  the  city  of 
New  York  contributes  28  percent  from 
various  municipal  agencies. 

The  key  words  of  the  Mobilization  pro- 
gram are  that  it  is  "a  social  experiment 
offering  social  services  combined  with  re- 
search and  evaluation."  It  views  delin- 
quency as  a  byproduct  of  such  basic  prob- 
lems as  poverty  and  discrimination.  Its 
laboratory  is  in  my  district,  the  Lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  and  it  spans  67 
blocks  and  an  area  high  in  social  prob- 
lems. 


The  action  part  of  the  Mobilization 
program  is  divided  into  four  parts — 
work,  education,  community  organiza- 
tion, and  services  to  individuals  and 
families. 

Mobilization's  youth  employment 
and  training  program  is  a  pioneer  effort 
which  has  already  influenced  the  direc- 
tion of  youth  employment  programs 
throughout  the  country.  It  approaches 
this  problem  through  vocational  counsel- 
ing, work  sample  assessments,  subsi- 
dized work  experience,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, formal  trade  training,  job 
placement,  and  a  remedial  program  to 
help  basic  language  deficiencies  which 
often  result  in  bars  to  employment. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  young  people 
who  apply  at  Mobilization's  Youth  Job 
Center  are  school  dropouts.  Ninety- 
five  percent  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican. 
Many  come  from  families  on  public  wel- 
fare. Eighty-five  percent  of  them  were 
unable  to  obtain  or  hold  jobs  in  private 
industry  without  training  and  work 
preparation. 

Mobilization  established  an  Urban 
Youth  Service  Corps  to  provide  paid 
work  for  unemployed,  out-of-school, 
young  people.  From  October  15,  1962, 
until  December  31,  1963,  661  boys  and 
girls  participated  in  this  Youth  Service 
Corps;  522  of  them  full  time  and  139 
part  time.  Major  corporations,  such  as 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  for  example,  from  whom 
Mobilization  has  leased  a  gas  station 
to  train  young  men  for  jobs  in  service 
stations  and  as  auto  mechanics,  have 
cooperated  in  this  project.  In  the  spring 
of  1964,  252  young  people  were  enrolled; 
167  of  them  full  time  and  85  part  time. 

Mobilization's  youth  emplojmaent  ef- 
fort has  developed  new  forms  of  on-the- 
job  training.  It  has  focused  particu- 
larly upon  young  people  who  are  the 
most  difficult  to  place  and,  indeed,  it  has 
found  jobs  for  them  in  private  industry, 
often  in  small  businesses,  with  employ- 
ers sharing  the  cost  for  initial  training. 
As  of  December  31,  1963,  230  young  peo- 
ple had  been  placed  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  73  more  were  enrolled  in  the 
spring  of  1964. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  re- 
sults of  Mobilization's  efforts,  one  inter- 
esting fact  has  emerged:  a  large  per- 
centage of  young  people  in  the  program 
had  been  either  on  probation  or  on  pa- 
role. Many  had  been  gang  members. 
Yet,  in  the  employment  program,  dis- 
ciplinary problems  have  been  rare.  Even 
members  of  rival  gangs  have  worked 
side  by  side.  Apparently,  working  to- 
gether reduces  conflict.  And  so,  in  this 
vital  area  of  youth  employment  and 
training.  Mobilization  must  be  consid- 
ered a  success. 

The  second  major  area  of  Mobiliza- 
tion's work  is  education.  Here,  too. 
Mobilization  has  scored  impressive  re- 
sults. Its  homework-helper  program 
pays  bright  high  school  students  to  tutor 
failing  elementary  school  youngsters.  In 
February  1964,  240  high  school  students 
were  tutoring  570  elementary  school  stu- 
dents, directed  by  13  "master  teachers." 
Its  early  childhood  program,  involving 
20  kindergarten  and  20  first-grade 
classes  has  been  an  effort  to  help  chil- 
dren from  the  most  problem-filled  homes 


get  off  to  an  even  start  in  school  through 
special  attention.  In  February  1964, 
1,252  children  and  42  teachers  in  12 
schools  were  involved  in  this  program. 

Two  reading  clinics  have  been  orga- 
nized to  help  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  children.  » 

Classes  for  the  parents  of  retarded 
readers  have  been  provided. 

Nine  Mobilization  reading  teachers  are 
working  with  768  moderately  retarded 
readers.  Special  materials  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  program. 

Various  other  laboratory  schools  and 
programs  have  been  developed  to  in- 
crease understanding  between  the  school 
system  and  the  community. 

Here,  too,  the  Mobilization  effort  has 
been  a  pronounced  success. 

In  this  area  of  services  to  individuals 
and  to  families.  Mobilization  has  opened 
two  coffeehouses,  which  serve  as  social 
and  cultural  centers.  The  membership 
of  these  shops  cut  across  gang  lines,  with 
the  youths  themselves  playing  a  large 
role  in  building  and  managing  these  fa- 
cilities. 

Young  adult  action  groups  have  been 
organized,  which  give  a  hearing  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  adolescent  and  at- 
tempt to  shift  the  thinking  of  minority 
group  youngsters  into  positive  channels 
for  democratic  social  change.  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth  has  conducted  institutes 
on  education,  problems  with  the  police, 
and  civil  rights.  Seventy  members  of 
this  group  visited  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  to  support  the  Youth 
Employment  Act,  and  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wirtz,  Attorney  General 
Kennedy,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

An  Adventurers  Club  has  been  formed 
involving  children  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  13.  About  300  boys  and  girls  are 
enrolled  in  this  club  whose  activities  In- 
clude a  marching  band,  sports,  and 
camping  trips. 

Programs  designed  to  break  the  pat- 
tern whereby  younger  boys  are  recruited 
to  gang  life  have  been  developed  under 
which  youngsters  are  shifted  into  more 
positive  roles  in  community  life.  Leaders 
work  with  small  groups  of  8-  to  12-year- 
olds.  As  of  this  year,  306  youngsters  were 
being  served  by  this  program. 

In  these  three  areas,  of  the  four  main 
areas  mentioned,  there  has  been  no  hint 
of  any  criticism.  Far  from  it.  These 
programs  have  more  than  justified  Mobi- 
lization's costs  and  activities.  The  news- 
paper headlines  and  the  newspaper  criti- 
cisms deal  with  the  fourth  area  and  with 
only  a  smaU  part  of  it.  The  newspaper 
criticism  deals  with  the  so-called  com- 
munity action  portion  of  the  Mobiliza- 
tion program. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  this  portion  com- 
prises about  5  percent  of  Mobilization's 
activity  and  uses  about  5  percent  of  the 
Mobilization  budget.  I  do  not  want  to 
minimize  its  importance,  however,  by 
these  percentages.  Community  organi- 
zation was.  and  is,  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Mobilization  program.  Briefiy,  the 
purpose  of  this  aspect  of  the  program  Is 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  Its 
philosophy  is  based  upon  proven  fact 
that  bringing  needed,  traditional,  and 
new  services  to  the  poor,  or  offering  big- 
ger and  better  services  is  not  enough. 
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These  eff<  irts  must  be  coupled  with  efforts 
to  get  p<ople  motivated  to  want  to  do 
somethln ;  for  themselves. 

While  :  would  agree  with  some  of  the 
objective!  of  the  so-called  community 
action  pcrtlon  of  the  Mobilization  pro- 
gram, I  n  gret  I  do  have  to  say  that  some 
of  the  methods  used  in  attaining  these 
objectives  have  sometimes  been  devlsive 
and  ham  ful. 

I  can  1  nderstand  tenants  cooperating 
for  the  pi  irpose  of  ameliorating  Indecent, 
unsanitaiy,  hazardous,  and  otherwise 
mlserabU  living  conditions  which  are  in- 
jurious tc  themselves  and  their  children; 
however.  I  do  not  condone  the  misuse  of 
organlze<  rent  strikes. 

While  :  can  understand  the  feeling  of 
parents  uho  advocate  action  that  may 
aKiear  momentarily  beneficial  to  their 
children,  I  do  not  believe  that  children 
should  b4  used  In  organized  school  boy- 
cotts as  I  awns  to  attain  these  ends. 

An  eza  nple  of  impropriate  community 
action  was  the  march  on  Washington 
last  sumner.  It  was  a  demonstration 
supported  by  President  Kennedy  and  by 
scores  of  Governors  and  mayors,  includ- 
ing own  own  Mayor  Wagner.  It  was 
also  supF  orted  by  scores  of  Senators  and 
Congress  nen,  many  of  whom  attended. 
in  a  bod: .  and  had  seats  of  honor  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  The  city  of  New 
York,  its  ;lf ,  gave  many  of  Its  employees 
time  off  o  participate  in  the  march. 

Insof  a  as  Mobilization's  being  riddled 
with  Coiomunlsts  Is  concerned,  this  Is 
now  iindkr  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  <»f  Investigation,  the  New  York 
City  Deiartment  of  Investigation,  and 
Mobiliza  Ion.  Itself,  has  retained  the 
services  jf  Philip  W.  Haberman,  Jr..  a 
well-kno  vn  and  highly  respected  attor- 
ney witi  broad  experience  in  such 
matters. 

No  oni!  In  Mobilization  will  accept  or 
condone  emplosrment  of  subversives. 
Any  who  are  found  will  be  separated 
from  th<  program.  Of  this  there  is  no 
doubt,  aid  of  this  there  is  no  question. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  attack  on 
Mobiliza  ion  has  been  a  broad-scaled 
rather  han  a  narrow-scaled  attack. 
The  pre«nt  controversy  can  have  de- 
structive effects.  I  would  not  wish  this 
program  to  be  stifled,  nor  would  I  wish 
this  pros  ram  to  be  Jeopardized. 

I  do  n  )t  hesitate  to  criticize  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth  where  I  believe  it  is 
wrong.  1  ut  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
believe  t  lat  the  child  should  be  thrown 
out  with  the  bath.  Especially  where  it 
is,  and  lias  been,  universally  recognized 
that  an  jverwhelming  proportion  of  the 
efforts  cf  Mobilization  for  Youth  has 
served  my  neighborhood  so  well. 

There  ore,  I  believe  we  must  take  the 
view  tha  ;,  as  in  all  experiments,  trial  and 
error  art  implicit.  This  must  hold  true 
in  socla  experimentation,  as  well  as 
sclentlfl(  experimentation.  I  said  earlier 
that  ore  of  the  key  words  to  the 
Mobilization  program  is  that  it  is  a 
"social  experiment."  Just  as  Thomas 
Edison  J  aid  he  found  1.732  ways  not  to 
make  ai ,  electric  light  bulb,  so  must  we 
be  tolcrint  that  an  experiment  which 
deals  wl  ;h  as  many  people  as  this  does. 
In  as  leprlved,  underprivileged,  and 
depressc  d  a  community  as  this  is.  that  as 
In  all  e  icperlmentation  trial  and  error 


are  implicit.  If  error  has  been  made,  it 
should  be  found  and  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. We  are  assured  by  Mobilization 
officials  that  if  errors,  indeed,  are  found, 
they  will  be  corrected.  The  overriding 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  Mobilization 
program,  in  the  brief  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, has  already  clearly  demonstrated 
its  basic  and  inherent  values.  Its  con- 
tribution to  our  young  people  has  al- 
ready been  significant.  It  has  developed 
programs  of  national  significance  in  the 
field  of  employment,  education  and  serv- 
ices to  Individuals  and  families.  If  we 
find  that  one  or  two  aspects  of  its  com- 
munity organization  program  are  weak, 
this  can  be,  and  should  be,  and  will  be 
corrected. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  district  in 
which  this  pilot  project  is  taking  place, 
I  feel  I  should  report  to  the  Congress 
upon  its  progress,  as  well  as  upon  its 
diflcultles.  and  let  you  know  that,  in  my 
considered  judgment,  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  this  program  warrants  the  high 
hopes  that  we  hold  for  it.  This  is  a 
percentage  that  compares  far  more 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  field  of 
experimentation.  I  am  confident  enough 
in  the  leadership  of  Mobilization  to  know 
that  any  weaknesses  will  be  overcome, 
any  errors  corrected.  The  program  has 
my  support  and,  I  am  sure,  the  support  of 
all  enlightened,  intelligent,  well  meaning 
citizens  as  well. 

Under  the  recently  enacted  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — the  anti- 
poverty  legislation — a  program  for  com- 
munity action  projects  Is  being  started 
which  will  have  a  much  broader  scope 
than  that  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  establish  cer- 
tain guidelines.  I  would  not  wish  for 
these  giiidelines  to  stifle  the  creativity 
or  initiative  of  the  people  who  beneflt 
most  directly  from  this  program.  But 
we  must  maintain  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  whole  community — to  its 
larger  needs,  to  its  greater  good,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  lawful 
activity.  We  must  all  remember  that  the 
freedom  we  have  is  not  license  for  un- 
bridled action,  but  the  liberty  to  do  the 
most  responsible  job  in  a  public-minded 
way. 

In  sum.  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  a  pilot  program.  One  whose  raw 
edges  are  in  the  process  of  being 
smoothed  out.  This  will  eventually  be 
done. 

THE  DELEGATION  OF  CONTROL 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
remarks  will  not  be  those  addressed  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield],  but  to 
the  general  trend  of  the  debate  which  is 
going  on  on  the  presidential  campaign 
trails  relative  to  the  issue  of  control  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  this  administration  was  brought  to 
task  for  its  complete  duplicity  regarding 
the  question  of  whether  the  supreme 
NATO  commander  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  on  the  use  of  battlefield  nuclear 


weapons  in  the  event  of  a  surorlap  Rmrf^ 
invasion  attack.  °°^ 

They  have  aimed  a  barrage  of  lo. 
level  smears  at  Senator  GotDWAtn  f» 
taking  the  position  that  delegation  Z 
authority  should  be  allowed  in  preda^ 
defined  contingency  situations  ^Y^ 
stated  in  the  current  issues  of  Tiinp  uia 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  U  the  fS 
that  already  there  has  been  such  a  dd^ 
gation  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy.  These  magazines  report  that 
such  delegation  by  President  JfAxaaoa 
himself  does  In  fact  exist  today. 

But  the  Johnson  administration  hai 
not  had  the  courage  to  reveal  this  to  the 
American  people.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  taken  no  steps  to  deny  it.  Instead, 
the  Johnson  administration  has 
launched  an  attsick  on  Senator  Oou). 
WATER  alleging  he  is  "trigger  happy"  be- 
cause he  supports  an  agreement  which, 
usually  reliable  sources  report,  does  ex- 
ist.  and  the  administration,  one  would 
think,  does  know  either  if  it  exists  or 
does  not  exist. 

This  Is  the  big  lie  technique.  For  this 
administration  knowingly  to  mislead, 
misinform,  or  fail  to  inform  oiu*  people 
on  a  question  involving  our  national  sur- 
vival can  only  be  attributed  to  the  basest 
political  motives. 

So  much  for  that.    I  certainly  do  not 
include  my  colleague  from  California  In 
the  remarks  I  have  Just  made.    I  believe 
his  handling  of  this  subject  was  an  ex* 
cellent    one.    showing    magnificent  re- 
straint.   During  the  time  that  he  spoke 
he  did  not  on  more  than  one  occasfaxi 
repeat  any  of  the  following  words  and 
phrases:    "shocking  misunderstanding", 
"shocking  naivete",  "hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  TNT",  "utter  madness", 
"God  forbid",  "let  us  pray",  "dangerous 
proposal",  "dangerous  world". "  Sword  ol 
DEunocles",  "accident",  "miscalculation", 
"madness",  "fragile  thread",  "trigger  the 
end  of  our  civilization",  "massive  nu- 
clear war",  "open  the  floodgates",  "power 
to  blast  and  to  ix>ison  man  and  his  en- 
virorunent".   "hundreds   of  millions  of 
human  beings  would  perish",  "colossal 
physical  and  genetic  damage",  "survival 
of  mankind",  "awesome  atomic  truth", 
"grim  reality",  "haunted  dreams",  "sd- 
emn  responsibility",  "fearful  weapons", 
"haunted  by  the  specter",   "hope  and 
pray",  and  "nuclear  holocaust". 

The  failure  to  repeat  those  words  and 
phrases  more  than  once,  and  the  re- 
straint shown.  I  believe  is  conmiendable; 
but  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  situation 
about  which  my  good  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia was  speaking — the  delegation  of 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  forgetting  this 
flurry  over  whether  it  actually  has  or 
has  not  already  been  made,  see  what  hss 
been  pictured  to  this  House  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hou- 
fieldL 

He  spoke  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
ranging  in  yields  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  TNT.  He  rightly  sug- 
gests that  using  them  would  be  utter 
madness.  He  says  once  their  use  Is 
stated,  then  there  is  no  logical  place  to 
stop.    He  says:  ] 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  dangwow 
doctrine    that    the    Mae    oX    little    nudeiT 
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„^  would  not  open  the  floodgates  lor 

•^'StT  nuclear  weapons. 
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the  world  is  burned  to  a  crisp  by  the 
decision  of  a  field  conmiander,  a  NATO 
commander,  or  a  President.  The  result 
is  the  same.  _^„ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 


an  this  he  predicts,  would  mean  an  es- 
.utiS^to  all-out  nuclear  war  and  trig- 

^The  says   the  end  of  civ^aU^^    thegentleman yield? 
S  also  result  in  colossal  ph^^cal  and        ^^   ^^^^^     ^  ^  ^^,^  ^  ^  ^,. 

ment. 

If  there  is  any  Indictment  to  be  made 
regarding  this  issue  and  all  of  its  impli- 
cations, it  is  that  today  not  only  do  we 
fail  to  possess  the  kind  of  nuclear  weap- 


"^ :;»  Homase  Let  us  assume  that 
£'  wouJd^^Sfthe  results.  This  would 
£1^ Credible  consequence.  To  bring 
S^JSut  would  be  the  apex  of  irrational- 

JJ*^But    in  speaking,  the  gentleman 

Sm  CalW"^a.  although  condemning    ^^3 -jS^-j^y  ean-be"  delegated  to"  a 
,uch  an  action  ^^y  ^^fi^.^'^.^dSe    NATO  commander,  we  do  not  even  have 

f!fttsSrac5oTwr?at°eiCfhe    the  kind  which  can  be  used  safely  .or 

S!iideS  of^e  united  States  himself. 

Sr  San  a  field  commander.  It  would 

Jfno  less  incredible  and  no  less  Irra- 

SImlI  an  act.    His  arguments,  like  so 

S  more,  miss  completely  the  basic 

Sue    of    the    debate    that    is    raging 

Cughout  the  Nation  today.    The  real 

baSrissue  is  whether  or  not  we  possess 

thf  kind  of  nuclear  weapons  whose  con- 
trol can  safely   be   delegated.     Those 

w^Dons   described    by   the    gentleman 

fitm  CaUfornia  certainly  do  not  fall  in 

t^category.   The  truth  of  the  matter  is 

that  we  do  not  possess  such  weapons. 

Certainly   as  indicated  by  him,  we  live 

in  a  risky  world,  and  it  is  incumbent 

upon  us  to  take  every  possible  measure 

toreduce  the  risks  of  that  world.    How- 
ever  missing  the  point  of  the  control 

Issue  will  not  do  it,  and  messing  it  up 

with  oratory  will  not  do  it,  either.    Let 

us  admit  we  do  not  have  the  nuclear 

weapons  we   need.     Who,   then,   is   at 

fault?    Where  does  the  indictment  lie? 

What  is  the  situation  today  under  the 

facts  and  circumstances  of  our  nuclear 

arsenal  that  have  been  outlined  by  the 

gentleman  from  California?    What  if  a 

surprise    invasion    of    Western    Europe 

should  be  initiated  by  the  Red  army? 

Wliat  alternatives  would  face  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 
First,    the    President    could    unloose 

those  weapons  that  the  gentleman  from 

California  has  described;  escalate  to  a 

tremendous     nuclear     firepower;     and 

thereby  invite  the  Soviets  to  take  the 

same  kind  of  action  in  return. 

The  President's  second  alternative 
would  be  one  of  restraint — not  to  use 
these  weapons;  resort  only  to  conven- 
tional weapons— in  which  case  obviously 
the  overwhelming  manpower  of  the  So- 
viet army  would  soon  have  Western  Eu- 
rope at  its  mercy.  He  would,  in  effect, 
abandon  the  allies  to  whom  we  have 
pledged  our  aid  in  the  event  they  are 
victims  of  Red  aggression. 

The  only  other  alternative  that  would 
be  left  to  the  President  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  the  days  when 
we  alone  possessed  the  bomb,  the  massive 
retaliation  doctrine,  turn  SAC's  bombers 
and  ICBM's  loose  on  Russia.  This,  of 
course,  would  call  for  slnollar  action 
against  us  on  their  part.  This  is  the  hor- 
rible specter  of  all-out  nuclear  war  our 
colleague  described  with  many  of  the 
adjectives  in  his  speech. 

If  that  is  the  situation  today,  and  the 
President  has  no  more  alternatives  than 
these,  then  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California,  notwithstanding  his  speech, 
what  is  the  good  of  it?  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference to  him  or  anybody  else  whether 


the  kind  which  can  be  used  safely  or 
sanely  by  a  President  himself  to  meet  a 
very  possible  threat  that  could  mate- 
rialize.   This  is  a  situation  so  possible 
that  day  after  day  efforts  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  being  made  to  forestall  the 
Imminent  coUapse  of  the  NATO  Alliance. 
Now,  why  are  there  grounds  for  indict- 
ment here?    There  are  grounds  for  in- 
dictment because  the  Keimedy -Johnson 
administration  had  ample  notice  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  have  the  kind  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  stockpile  today  that 
could  be  safely  used  by  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  a  delegation  of  authority  to 
responsible   commanders;    the   kind   of 
weapons  that  unlike  the  conventional 
weapons  we  are  forcing  NATO  to  rely 
upon  today  would  not  impose  the  kind  of 
destructive    havoc    that     conventional 
weapons  wreaked  on  Europe  in  World 
War  n  and  World  War  I.    We  would 
possess     discreet     battlefield     weapons 
which    could   be   used    strictly    against 
enemy  troops  in  the  field,  and  whose  ef- 
fects would  be  strictly  limited  to  the  bat- 
tlefield.  And  with  these  you  could  prom- 
ise Western  Europe  a  guaranteed  deter- 
rent against  Soviet  invasion. 

Why  do  I  say  that  there  are  grounds 
for  indictment  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  in  this  regard?    Because 
4  years  ago,  just  about  this  time  of  the 
year  in  the  campaign  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  John  F.  Kermedy.  Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  for  6  years  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner,    under    appointment    of 
President  Truman,  wrote  an  open  public 
letter  to  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
Nixon  advising  them  that  within  the 
state  of  nuclear  technology  that  long  ago 
were  the  discreet  battlefield  weapons  I 
have   described,   weapons   which   could 
have  been  developed,  be  in  our  stockpiles 
today.    There  are  the  kind  of  weapons 
that  could  be  used  to  stem  a  Communist 
Invasion  without  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroying that  which  we  seek  to  preserve 
and  without  in  fact  endangering  civiliza- 
tion to  its  very  foundations. 

That  is  the  Indictment,  the  faUure  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration  to 
give  our  scientists  the  go-ahead  to  pro- 
duce these  discreet  battlefield  weapons 
we  so  tragically  lack.  That  is  the  issue 
in  this  campaign.  If  fault  there  is  it  is 
up  to  the  present  administration  to  ex- 
plain why  It  has  not  pursued  in  the  past, 
and  does  not  today,  pursue  development 
of  the  kind  of  discreet  battlefield  weap- 
ons which  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  ap- 
preciate the  temperate  nature  of  his  re- 


/marka.  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete difference  of  philosophy  between 
his  attitude  toward  these  weapons  and 
mine.  Certainly  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion  Just  as  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to 
mine.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point 
of  the  development  of  weapons  with 
lesser  radioactivity.  This  point  has  been 
conceded  years  ago,  that  the  less  atonaic 
material  and  the  more  hydrogen  mate- 
rial that  is  in  a  weapon,  the  less  radioac- 
tivity there  is  in  a  weapon. 

I  am  not  however  conceding  that  we 
do  not  have  weapons  which  are  of  lesser 
content  in  radioactivity  than  those  we 
had  in  years  gone  by.    I  wlU  not  make 
that  concession.    However,  I  am  going  to 
take  the  gentleman's  very  sophisticated 
argument  and  leave  for  one  moment 
aside  the  indictment  which  he  has  made 
against  the  administration,  and  point 
out  that  this  is  no  new  knowledge  to  the 
Kermedy  administration  or  the  Johnson 
administration.    This  knowledge  of  how 
to  lessen  radioactivity  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  weaponeers  and  in  the  hands  of 
scientists  and  within  the  knowledge  of 
our  committee  for  many  years,   going 
back  to  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
So.  this  is  not  a  matter  of  indicting  either 
the  Eisenhower   administration  or  the 
Keimedy  or  the  Johnson  administration. 
That  is  not  the  point  that  is  Involved. 
The  point  that  is  Involved  as  I  see  it  is 
the  control  of  the  use  of  these  weapons, 
the   decision  to  use   nuclear  weapons, 
whether  these  nuclear  weapons  be  with 
X  amount  of  radioactivity  or  one-tenth 
of  X  amovmt  of  radioactivity  or  1  per- 
cent of  radioactivity.   I  am  merely  using 
figures     as     an     Illustration,     because 
whether  the  nuclear  weapon  is  high  In 
radioactivity  or  low  In  radioactivity,  the 
utilization  of  the  first  nuclear  weapon 
brings  into  the  context  of  enemy  consid- 
eration Immediately  a  rebuttal,  a  re- 
sponse. 

Now.  when  we  use  the  nuclear  weapon, 
how  do  we  know  what  kind  of  a  nuclear 
weapon    th6    enemy    will    respond    to? 
Perhaps,  he  will  not  be  possessed  of  weap- 
ons of  low  radioactivity.    Perhaps,  if  he 
does  have  them  he  will  not  decide  to 
respond  with  that  kind.   He  may  respond 
with  the  weapons  of  high  radioactivity. 
So,  we  get  to  the  point  of  the  decision 
to  use  them  and  then  what  I  believe 
would  be  an  inevitable  progression  or 
acceleration  of  the  utilization  of  small 
nuclear  weapons  perhaps  with  limited 
radioactivity,  to  larger  ones  and  perhaps 
with  limited  activity  to  small  weapons 
with  maximum  radioactivity  or  substan- 
tial radioactivity,  and  the  response  of 
weapons  of  that  kind. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  hinging  my  argu- 
ment on  the  type  weapons  that  can  be 
used,  because  I  take  the  position— and 
this  is  a  position  which  the  gentleman 
can  challenge,  of  course,  as  I  challeiige 
some  of  his  positions — I  take  the  posl»- 
tion  that  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  warfare  by  any  nation  will 
open  the  floodgate  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  other  nations. 

I  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to  believe, 
knowing  as  I  do  the  Soviet  mind  and 
thinking  and  their  record  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  weapons,  that  they  would  deny 
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themselves  t  le  utilization  of  the  weap- 
ons which  ^ould  be  the  most  effective 
for  a  respona  ;.  if  we  ever  get  to  the  point 
iieae  weapons. 

Now.  the  c  -ux  of  my  argument  is  that 
the  decision  o  use  any  kind  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  shoi  Id  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tthe  United  States  and  not 
of  local  commanders,  the 
eoaunander  ^f  NATO,  or  the  local  field 
commander. 

I  have  pl^^ty  of  qtmtes  that  I  could 
give  in  whidT  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  has  used  both  terms. 

Mr.  HOSN  ER.  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  the  gentle  nan  will  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HOLE  lELD.  Well,  this  is  not  a 
subject  that  me  can  be  very  brief  about. 
bat  I  shall  Ji  st  sum  up  my  argument  by 
nytog  that  :  shall  not  argue  with  the 
gentleman  about  the  type  of  weapon 
which  could  >e  made  or  should  be  made. 
That  dedsioa  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  kir.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  John- 
son, and  l^  t  le  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  gentli  man's  idea  happens  to  be 
different,  bu  I  am  still  argxiing  on  the 
point  of  my  nieech.  which  was  the  con- 
trol by  the  E*resident,  that  he  sets  up 
the  types  of  situations  in  which  a  weap- 
on would  be  used  and  he  exercises  his 
Judgment  on  that  question. 

I  do  not  w  Lnt  to  leave  that  decision  of 
the  initial  u  e  of  any  tsrpe  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  up  t}  a  commander  in  the  field 
who  might  ieel — and  might  be  justified 
as  far  as  th  >  local  military  situation  is 
concerned —  hat  they  should  be  used  but 
who  might  not  know  the  overall  world 
situation  ard  therefore  might  take  a 
risk  of  the  escalation  of  nuclear  war 
which  the  I  resident  might  find  a  way 
to  avoid. 

Mr.  HOSIIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  They  are  fal- 
lacious for  several  reasons,  so  let  me 
proceed. 

First,  the  rehtleman  assumes  that  the 
moment  any  type  of  nuclear  weapon  is 
used,  even  t  lough  it  is  a  weapon,  the 
effect  of  wh  ch  was  totally  confined  to 
the  battlefidd,  even  though  it  is  a 
weapon  that  is  miich  more  discreet  and 
discriminatiJ  ig  than  any  high-explosive 
weapon  that  we  have  in  our  stockpile,  it 
will  immediitely  trigger  an  escalation 
to  all-out  nu  ;lear  war. 

Let  me  sa3  that  has  been  the  thesis  of 
Cconmiuiist  >ropaganda  for  the  last  two 
decades.  I  is  known  as  the  no- 
threshold  th  !ory.  Any  time  you  fire  one 
the  whole  iirsenal  blows  up,  it  says. 
That  is  simply  an  incredible  theory. 
The  Comm  mists  have  expressed  it 
again  and  ac  aln  year  after  year,  and  it  is 
simply  becai  se  they  have  sought  by  this 
threat  of  immediate  escalation  to  deny 
the  West  th(  i  use  of  its  nuclear  arsenal. 
In  parallel  ine  with  propaganda  they 
have  used  i  very  pious  platitude  they 
have  been  uble  to  think  of  to  throw 
doubt  in  tlie  minds  of  the  Western 
World  about  the  morality  of  even  pos- 
sessing such  an  arsenal. 

Let  us  exiimine  this  theory  that  has 
been  presen  ed  and  repeated  to  us  by 
the  gentlemi  n  from  California — the  no- 
threshhold  t  leory.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
decides  to  in  i^ade  Western  Europe  It  will 
be  for  the  pi  irpose  of  acquiring  Western 


Europe's  vast  pool  of  manpower  and  vast 
economic  potentiality.  The  Soviet 
Union  today  is  faced  with  a  combination 
of  North  America  and  Europe  with  a 
population  and  productive  capacity  that 
outweighs  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
almost  2  to  1.  Under  those  conditions  it 
is  unable  to  achieve  quickly  its  goal  of 
world  domination.  So  this  obvious 
Soviet  strategy  is  to  sever  off  Western 
Eiurope  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, add  its  manpower  and  productive 
capacity  to  its  own,  then  in  that  manner 
achieve  the  power  it  needs  to  complete 
its  goal  of  world  domination  by  over- 
whelming the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  simply  cannot  de- 
stroy Europe  in  the  process  of  seizing  it. 
The  Idea  is  basically  in  conflict  with  the 
necessity  it  faces  to  seize  it.  So  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  gentleman's  fear  that  In 
the  scenario  we  are  talking  about  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Euiope — that 
such  escalation  would  occur.  It  would 
be  self-defeating  to  Soviet  alms.  They 
do  not  act  nationally,  even  though  we 
sconetimes  may. 

Secondly — and  I  must  emphasize 
this — I  am  not  talking  about  the  use  of 
the  weapons  of  horrendous  destruction 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  talking 
about.  I  am  condemning  the  use  of 
such  weapons,  the  ones  that  are  now  in 
the  stockpile,  even  more  than  he  is.  I 
do  not  even  think  the  President  should 
tliink  about  using  them.  I  am  talking 
about  dlscret  battlefield  weapons  whose 
capabilities  we  must  have  if  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  be  kept  from  Invading 
Evu-ope  some  day.  I  am  talking  about 
weapons  whose  effects  can  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  battlefield  and  which 
would  be  employed  solely  against  uni- 
formed persormel  engaged  in  a  hostile 
Invasion.  We  can  never  say  that  war  Is 
humane,  but  with  the  weapons  I  am 
talking  about  It  would  be  far  less  in- 
humane than  with  any  we  now  have  in 
either  our  conventional  or  nuclear  ar- 
senals at  the  present  time,  thanks  to  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration.  It  is 
simply  irrational  to  contend  that  the  use 
of  that  kind  of  weapon  would  involve  an 
Immediate  or  even  an  eventual  escala- 
tion to  all-out  nuclear  war. 

If  the  gentleman  from  California's  po- 
sition is  to  be  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States,  then  why  keep  our 
nuclear  stockpiles  at  all?  Throw  them 
away,  give  up,  do  it  now,  or  you  will  have 
to  do  it  later. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  that 
kind  of  poUcy  and  then  suddenly  change 
it  at  the  moment  the  Soviets  have  de- 
cided our  will  is  weak  and  the  risk  of 
invasion  is  small,  then  we  suddenly  get 
the  gumption  to  resist,  start  tossing  our 
indiscriminate  weapons,  then  we  do  risk 
the  kind  of  escalation  to  all-out  war  he 
is  talking  about. 

There  is  a  third  conmient  I  want  to 
make  about  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
These  weapons  I  am  talking  about,  these 
discreet  battlefield  nuclear  weapons, 
whose  effects  are  confined  to  the  bat- 
tlefield, that  are  within  the  ability  of  our 
nuclear  laboratories,  that  former  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commissioner  Thomas  Mur- 
ray plead  for,  that  today  would  be  in 
stockpile  if  Mr.  Kennedy's  defense  phi- 
losophy had  taken  a  different  turn  after 


he  was  sworn  into  the  Presidency  in 
1961,  the  weapons  which  we  do  not 
have — what  happens  if  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  them?  They  have  capable  nu- 
clear scientists.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  they  are  less  capable  than  ours 
They  have  talked  about  these  kinds  of 
weapons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent 
Soviet  book  on  military  strategy  even 
discusses  in  a  practical  way  their  use. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  way  to  prove  w 
disprove  that  they  do  not  have  them. 

But  what,  I  ask  you,  will  be  the  situ- 
ation if,  in  fact,  they  do  have  them  and 
we  do  not? 

There  again  is  the  second  indictment 
against  the  Kennedy -Johnson  adminis- 
tration. It  is  the  failure  to  develop  and 
to  stockpile  our  nuclear  arsenals  with 
the  kind  of  weapons  that  are  rational, 
that  are  miUtarlly  significant,  that  are 
within  the  state  of  the  nuclear  art  and 
that  do  have  promise  of  giving  the  free 
world  the  shield  against  aggression  that 
it  must  have. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  should  Uke  to  talk 
about  this  matter  of  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  reading  many  newspaper 
articles  and  stories  of  the  columnists 
and  some  of  the  statements  that  have 
come  out  of  the  administration,  you 
would  think  that  the  matter  of  giving 
any  control  or  more,  say  to  NATO,  had 
never  been  discussed,  that  the  President 
was  always  going  to  have  the  final,  ulti- 
mate say  on  whether  or  not  nuclei 
weapons  were  ever  going  to  be  used. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  two  questions.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  then  why  has  this  administration 
so  persistently  urged  this  multilateral 
force,  which  would  consist  of  members 
of  NATO  countries,  Germans,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Turks,  all  in  the  same  ship 
with  nuclear  weapons,  with  Polaris 
weapons?  Why  would  they  persist  In 
having  this  sort  of  a  NATO  force  if  It 
is  not  to  give  NATO  allies  more  control, 
more  say,  about  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

Let  me  ask  one  further  question.  Is 
it  not  also  a  fact,  or  could  it  be  a  fact, 
that  because  this  country  has  not  coop- 
erated in  a  greater  way  with  NATO  in 
this  nuclear  weapon  field,  and  I  think  we 
all  recognize  substantially  that  this  Is 
the  case,  but  could  it  not  be  the  reason 
why  De  Gaulle  has  built  his  force  de 
frappe,  why  he  has  his  own  nuclear  force 
himself  and  why  the  British  have  their 
own  nuclear  force  today?  And  this  Is 
one  of  the  arguments  in  their  political 
campaign  this  fall.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Of  course,  as  to  the 
multilateral  force  proposal,  I  simply  can- 
not understand  what  is  behind  it.  Ob- 
viously a  mixed  maimed  force  with  nu- 
clear capability,  and  in  this  instance  it 
Is  a  strategic  force  rather  than  a  tacti- 
cal force,  certainly  implies  mixed  con- 
trol. 

Yet  mixed  control  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Johnson  is  denouncing.  So  a  great 
schizophrenia  exists  here  between  the 
MLP  approach  pursued  by  the  adminls- 
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predecessor  have  failed  to  have  the  cour- 
age or  wisdom  to  see  that  we  have  them. 
I  will  say  this:  During  the  Eisenhower 


H*tton  on  the  international  front  and 
jS^alous  harboring  of  nuclear  con- 

^'  ^^H'^ilr^SoachV'''T^e^Ts  l^t^str^^:   which    the    gentleman 

^  ^'^  ^nif  one   of  a  ?ong  series   of  from  California  has  referred  to,  these 

just  anotner   w  c  ^^  developments  were  researched  and  car- 

"^^'^to  m^e  tSe  Europeans  think  they  ried  to  the  point  where,  at  the  end  of 

^^^  ^Ttnbstance  of  control  while  at  President  Eisenhower's  term,  a  decision 

^^'  "2^  tf^e^ttoolding  it.       What  could  be  made  to  weaponize  them.    But 

^^  f^pv  tWnk  being  offered  MLF  and  when  this  Kennedy- Johnson  adnumstra- 

^    ing   JohnSn's    namoaign    declara-  tion  came  in,  no  such  decision  was  made 


UoS  at  one  and  the  same  Ume?  Kit 
J:  not  a  dishonest  inconsistency,  it  is 
«.rtainly  a  perplexing  one. 

Thegentleman  from  Washington  had 
nne  more  question  and  that  was  whether 
TnS  our  policy  with  respect  to  NATO 
and  nuclear  weapons  has  Influenced  the 
French  decision.  Of  course,  the  answer 
tothat  question  is  decisively  yes.  Fh-st, 
it  Induced  that  country  to  develop  its 
own  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Now  it 
impels  it  to  acquire  tactical  ones.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  French  Government 
Ls  soending  much  money  and  devoting 
CTeat  effort  by  the  year  1970-5  years.  3 
months  from  now— to  place  its  tactical 
forces  totally  on  a  nuclear  foothig. 

Now  who  will  control  these  French 
tactical  nuclear  weapons?  We  will  not. 
The  U.S.  President's  finger  is  not  on  the 
French  nuclear  trigger  and  never  will  be. 
General  de  Gaulle's  finger  is  on  it  and  his 
successor's  finger  will  be  on  it. 

Why  has  Mr.  de  Gaulle  been  Impelled 
to  go  about  this  nuclearization  of  his 
tactical  forces?    Simply  because  in  1961 
he  was  told  by  President  Kennedy  that 
since  the  Soviet  Union  had  achieved  its 
massive  capability   to  exchange   inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  with  the 
United  States,  the  massive  retaliation 
doctrine  was  no  longer  credible  as  a 
deterrent    against    Soviet    invasion    of 
Western  Europe   and   therefore   some- 
thing else  had  to  be  substituted.     Mr. 
Kennedy  and   Mr.   Johnson  had   what 
they  thought  was  a  solution.    "We  will 
Increase  conventional  forces,"  they  said. 
The  Europeans  viewed  that  with  a 
great  deal  of  dismay  and  the  greatest  of 
hostility.    What  we  were  in  effect  telling 
them  was  that   if   the   Soviet  invades 
Europe,  we  are  not  going  to  run  the  risk 
of  any  destruction  of  the  United  States 
or   of    any    destruction    of    the    Soviet 
Union— the  two  of  us  are  going  to  stand 
clear  from  this  destruction  threat.    We 
will    eschew    nuclear    exchanges.      We 
will  let  Europe  again  be  ravaged  by  the 
holocaust  and  destructive  power  of  the 
conventional  warfare  which  laid  it  to 
waste  in  the  two  World  Wars. 

General  de  Gaulle  and  the  rest  of  the 
Europeans,  faced  with  that  kind  of 
choice,  of  course,  took  no  steps  whatso- 
ever to  augment  their  budgets  and  build 
up  their  conventional  forces.  It  was 
simply  too  much  to  ask  them  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  inviting  that 
kind  of  destruction.  The  result  is  that 
today  Europe  is  in  greater  peril  of  Soviet 
aggression  than  for  many  years.  The 
only  feasible  way  to  change  this  situa- 
tion is  to  stockpile  the  discreet  battle- 
field weapons  I  have  described,  which  do 
not  invite  escalation  and  whose  conse- 
quences are  far  less  severe  than  the  con- 
ventional explosives.  These  are  what  we 
have  to  have.  The  big  question  is  why 
President  Johnson  and  his  immediate 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  1950  the  present  Democratic 
candidate  for  vice  president  advocated 
turning  over  our  then  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  the  United  Nations. 

True,  he  would  turn  them  over  to  an 
international  force  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  slice  it  as  you  will,  he  still 
called  for  the  turning  over  of  our  stock- 
pile of  weapons  to  the  United  Nations 
under  certain  conditions.  Certainly  this 
meant,  and  could  only  mean,  in  the 
hands  of  military  commanders  outside 
the  United  States,  in  part. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  say  it 
was  the  present  President,  or  the  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  or  both,  who  made 
the  suggestion? 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  present  candidate 
for  vice  president  on  the  Democrat  ticket. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  erudite 
knowledge  and  on  what  he  has  stated 
here,  and  thank  him  for  taking  this  time 
in  order  to  straighten  out  what  I  would, 
at  the  same  time,  like  to  castigate  as  the 
worst  kind  of  demagoguery— namely,  re- 
sponsible men  or  the  press  perpetuating 
a  managed  crisis  wherein  by  definition 
and  use  of  semantics.  This  is  an  issue. 
I  believe  the  knife  must  be  thrust  near 
the  bone,  judging  from  the  blood  that 
the  "nervous  Nellies"  are  spilling. 

I  believe  the  question  of  escalation  as 
to  nuclear  weapons — ^be  they  tactical  or 
strategic,  the  large  bombs,  or  those  car- 
ried by  individuals  or  fired  as  rifie  gre- 
nades or  by  the  large  howitzers,  or  lofted 
as  bombs  by  Minutemen — is  a  question 
of  individual  opinion.  I  believe  no  one 
of  responsible  aspiration  has  ever 
claimed  that  these  would  be  used  as 
"conventional."  but  only  as  essentially 
clean,  battlefield  weapons. 

Certainly  every  school  child  now 
knows,  because  it  is  in  the  World  Book, 
that  this  is  possible  regardless  of  clean- 
ness or  uncleanness. 

We  should  remember,  if  we  are  going 
to  make  this  a  political  issue,  that  it  is 
the  other  party  than  that  which  I  rep- 
resent or  the  Senator  from  Arizona  rep- 
resents which  has  started  three  wars  in 
the  past  50  years. 

Certainly  I  believe  we  should  well  re- 
member who  used  the  A-bomb  not  once 
but  twice. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  in  respect  to  communications 


with  relation  to  time  it  would  take  -for 
the  President  to  authorize  use  of  l>attle- 
fleld  nuclear  weapons,  be  they  clean  or 
imclean.    Would  the  men  not  have  to  be 
equipped  and /or  armed  with  such  weap- 
ons if  communications  are  as  they  were 
represented  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
a  week  ago  Friday  night,  on  the  last  in- 
cident in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  which  was 
not  much  better  than  that  experienced  at 
the  time  we  waited  for  a  telegram  about 
Pearl  Harbor  some  20  years  ago?    Would 
there  not  be  a  question  of  maldeclslon 
if  we  had  to  wait  for  that  report  and 
then  get  it  back  to  the  ushig  soldier? 
Mr.    HOSMER.    First,    I    thank   the 
gentleman  for  his  valuable  comments. 
Second,   let   me  say   that  Dr.  Konrad 
Adenauer,  recently  German  Chancellor, 
observed,  in  contemplation  of  this  kind 
of  delay,  that  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, with  the  fastest  type  of  com- 
munications between  the  battlefield  and 
the  White  House   there  would  be  an 
hour's  delay.     In  his  opinion  this  not 
only  would  imperil  a  West  German  city 
under  attack  but  also  would  be  likely  to 
cause  the  total  fall  of  Europe,  altogether. 
Mr.  HALL.    Exactly. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     That  Is  in  the  best 
situation.    If  the  President  were  not  at 
the  "White  House  with  his  hand  on  the 
telephone,  if  he  were  out  speeding  in  an 
automobile  on  the  highway  or  crushed 
in  a  frantic  crowd  of  admirers  at  a  con- 
vention, what  would  happen  In  that  kind 
of  situation?    There  would  be  hours  of 

delay. 

Mr.  HALL.  Exactly.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  one  moment  further,  any 
news  magazine  can  now  tell  a  child  in 
school  about  the  Honest  John  and  the 
Sergeant,  and  their  capabiUties,  and 
about  the  Davy  Crockett. 

If  we  do  not  believe  books  like  that 
or  the  World  Book.  I  would  suggest  our 
colleagues  listen  tonight  to  NBC  when 
the  former  General  of  the  Armies,  a  past 
President,  who  has  been  mentioned  here, 
appears  in  order  to  discuss  this.  I  think 
it  will  clarify  the  American  mind. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HounxLvl.  but  I 
am  afraid  that  I  only  have  30  seconds 

left.  ,    ,^    M^^  t. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  afraid  of  that. 
I  might  even  be  tempted  to  ask  for  an 
extension  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  A  request  of  that 
sort  would  be  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  First  I  want  to  say 
if  the  gentleman  will  read  my  speech,  he 
will  see  I  did  not  assume  that  the  use  of 
little  nuclear  weapons  would  escalate 
into  a  use  of  massive  nuclear  weai>ons. 
I  said  I  would  not  take  the  risk  of  the 
possibility  of  this  escalation  which  would 
occur. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's exact  words  were  that  "I  am  not 
willing  to  accept  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  the  use  of  Uttle  nuclear  weapons 
would  not  open  the  floodgates  for  mas- 
sive nuclear  weapons." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  lam 
not  willing  to  take  that  risk.  The  gentle- 
man is.  That  is  where  we  differ.  The 
second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  in  respect 
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to  giving  tb  e  French  these  secrets.  It  is 
easy  to  crltli  Ize  them.  At  the  time  when 
France  wai  ted  the  secrets  of  nuclear 
weapons  aid  other  nuclear  secrets  a 
study  was  i^ade  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

Bfr.  H06ilER.  I  am  not  advocating 
and  I  do  no ;  want  It  to  be  Implied  that 
I  am  advocs  ting  giving  nuclear  weapons 
to  the  French.  What  I  did  say  was 
this 


I  do  not  yield  any 


act  that  NATO  did  not  have 

tactical  defense  caused  the 

lielr  own  to  seek  that  re- 


Mr.  HOLI  iTELD.  May  I  use  the  time 
that  you  ylf  Ided  to  me?  Are  you  s^eld- 
ing  to  me  or  not? 

Mr.  HOSkOSl. 
further,  thei  l 

I  said  the 
an  adequate 
French  on 
sponsibility. 

I  yield  agiin  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOIIFIELD.  The  gentleman's 
remarks  I  )elieye  wiU  show  that  the 
cause  of  tie  French  developing  their 
weapons  we  s  because  we  would  not  at 
that  time  g  ve  them  the  secrets  of  the 
weapons.  1  he  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  know  that  the  security  of  the 
French  nat  on  at  that  time  was  per- 
meated by  [Communists.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  thos ;  in  Parliament  at  that  time 
were  Comm  mists  and  It  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  thi  t  Nation  that  we  should  not 
risk  those  se  crets  at  that  time. 

The  SPE^E:er  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentieman  has  expired. 
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AL 


market  for 
on  the  gulf 


One  large 
district  has 


QUOTAS  ON  RESIDU- 
tfUEL  OIL  IMPORTS 


The  S*E^  KER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
KATi).  Unler  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [ICr.  (poifTE],  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.      _ 

Mr.  CONl^.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  must  rise  t  o  plead  New  England's  cause 
and  ask  rel  ef  for  her  people  from  the 
pimishing  e  fects  of  Government  quotas 
on  residual  i  uel  oil  Imports. 

My  conce]  n  today  is  caused  by  an  item 
In  the  Sept  anber  10  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, whic  1  states  that  residual  prices 
are  to  be  b  icreased  because  of  a  tight 
leavy  fuel  which  now  exists 
and  east  coasts  due  both  to 
Import  rest  ictlons  and  the  continuing 
efforts  of  do  nestle  refiners  to  break  down 
heavy  resid  lal  fuels  into  higher  profit, 
light  produc  a. 

consumer  of  this  fuel  in  my 
advised  me  that  even  as 
little  an  indrease  as  5  cents  a  barrel  in 
his  fuel  cos  s  would  add  $17,000  a  year 
to  his  comp  uiy's  operating  expenses. 

The  resentment  of  this  consimier,  I 
out,  is  typical  of  a  growing 
feeling  thro  ighout  New  England  toward 
the  whole  o  1  import  program.  In  a  let- 
ter to  me  le  calls  attention  to  recent 
efforts  by  domestic  oil  producers  to  re- 
duce oil  imp  ort  quotas  because  of  an  un- 
usually higl  surplus  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. He  s  fearful  that  any  increase 
in  residual  )il  reflects  a  trend  of  things 
to  come  anc ,  if  lobbyists  for  the  domestic 
oil  produce]  s  are  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  re<  uce  crude  imports,  similar 
price  increa  ses  will  be  reflected  in  all  of 


their    other    products    throughout    the 
area. 

In  other  words,  here  is  one  consumer 
who  h£is  put  the  residual  and  crude  ques- 
tions in  one  bundle  and  is  gravely  con- 
cerned. 

On  prior  occasions  I  have  stressed  that 
the  two  should  be  separated.  The  whole 
program  of  restricting  imports  of  petro- 
leum and  its  related  products  was  insti- 
tuted because  it  was  believed  essential 
in  the  interest  of  our  National  security 
to  preserve  and  promote  a  healthy  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry. 

Residual  fuel,  you  will  recall,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  program  only  because  of 
its  relationship  to  petroleum  and  ap- 
parently as  a  last  minute  concession  to 
powerful  political  pressures  exerted  by 
the  coal  industry  which  has  constantly 
used  residual  fuel  as  a  scapegoat  for 
the  automation-caused  unemployment 
ills  in  that  Industry. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  found  that  residual 
import  controls  are  not  necessary  for 
our  national  security  and  do  nothing  to 
stimulate  exploration  and  development 
of  our  domestic  petroleum  industry. 

The  domestic  industry  for  the  most 
part  has  little  cause  to  produce  residual 
fuel.  In  1946,  when  U.S.  refineries  proc- 
essed 4,740.000  barrels  of  U.S.  crude  oil 
each  day,  they  produced  29.9  percent,  or 
1,182,000  barrels  of  residual.  Last  year 
when  8,687,000  barrels  of  U.S.  crude  were 
refined  daily,  the  residual  yield  was  only 
758.000  barrels. 

The  obvious  reason,  of  course,  is  eco- 
nomic because  the  market  price  for  resid- 
ual can  be  as  much  as  $1  per  barrel  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  crude  oil  from 
whence  it  comes. 

For  these  reasons,  I  fail  to  understand 
why  some  segments  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  continue  their  support 
of  residual  import  quotas  when  they 
know  that  Imports  of  residual  merely 
supplement  decreasing  domestic  produc- 
tion with  no  significant  effect  on  the 
market  for  domestic  crude  oil. 

I  would  ask  that  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry  take  a  good  long  look  at 
its  position  on  the  question  of  residual 
fuel  imports  which  New  England,  Flori- 
da, and  other  east  coast  areas  must  have 
and  which  the  domestic  industry  does  not 
care  to  supply.  I  ask  them  to  seriously 
consider  whether  or  not  they  truly  feel 
they  are  profiting  at  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions of  east  coast  consumers  by  continu- 
ing to  support  residual  import  controls. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  two  applicable  and  relevant  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  fuel  oil.  The  arti- 
cles, both  excellent,  deserve  wide  read- 
ing. One  is  by  Peter  B.  Greenough.  from 
the  Boston  Globe,  and  the  other  Is  from 
the  Winchester,  Mass..  Star. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  17.  1964) 

Who's  Stoking   High   Fuel   Bills? 

(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

Assuredly  the  saw  about  New  England's 
two  seasons — July  and  winter — really  fits. 
In  our  household  the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  was  the  hand  pushing  the  thermostat 
these  past  few  days.  And  naturally  thoughts 
turned  to  fuel  bills  ahead. 


September  22 

Of  late  thlB  column  baa  been  examlxUn. 
factors  affecUng  manufacturing  costs  2 
Massach\i8€tt8:  taxes,  transportation,  and  ■» 
on.    Fuel  coats  are  a  very  real  factor  here  toa 

Except  that  whenever  someone  tries  to  do 
something  about  them,  outside  interests  to. 
terfere. 

What  a  rooking  New  England  gets  trtn 
coal  country,  Insofar  as  paying  a  fair  prloe 
for  fuel.  Something  that  Just  happened  In 
Washington  underscores  this. 

Until  recently,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (which  pays  the  bills  for  heating 
many  of  the  Ooverrunent  buildings  around 
the  Capital)  had  been  paying  a  premium 
price  of  $2.85  per  barrel  for  residual  oU,  not 
used  for  home  heating. 

Like  everyone  else  on  the  east  coast  who 
uses  Imported  residual.  GSA  was  trapped  by 
import  quotas  on  this  gooey  yet  essential 
stuff.  Because  residual  was  forced  Into  short 
supply,  there  was  no  open  bidding  for  It. 

GSA  managed  to  convince  the  Interior 
Department  that  the  situation  was  silly. 
Last  spring  Interior  granted  GSA  a  new  \m- 
port  quota  covering  two-thirds  of  Its  ann^jjt] 
oil  needs  of  1.6  mUllon  barrels. 

The  thing  was  then  thrown  open  for  bids, 
and  10  potential  suppliers  responded.  Stew- 
art Petroleum  reportedly  has  won  with  a 
tender  of  $2.3604. 

This  means,  then,  that  a  savings  of  almost 
50  cents  per  barrel  wUl  be  In  effect  around 
Washington,  at  least  for  that  branch  of  tbe 
Government.  Potentially  It  represents  a 
savings  of  half  a  million  dollars  or  more  per 
year. 

We  won't  get  It  here,  either  In  Government 
or  private  Installations.  Nor  will  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  always  becomes 
remarkably  ostrlchllke  whenever  the  subject 
of  residual  oU  quotas  bubbles  up. 

Representative  William  H.  Bates,  Republi- 
can, of  Massachusetts,  has  been  carrying  on 
a  running  letter  feud  with  DOD  over  the 
Inconsistencies  shown  here. 

DOD  wants  to  knock  off  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  to  save  some  $5  million  yearly.  Yet, 
Batxs  argues.  DOD  could  save  $7  to  $9  million 
per  annum  U  It  were  excepted,  as  GSA  now 
has  been,  from  restrictions  under  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  control  program  of  1969. 

DOD  has  admitted  to  Congressman  Bates 
that  it  could  realize  a  substantial  savings  (In 
fueling  naval  vessels)  If  exempted.  But, 
Secretary  McNamara's  office  retorts,  It  would 
be  "Inconsistent"  to  claim  this  exemption. 

Inconsistent  with  what?  Do  two  Incon- 
sistencies make  a  consistency,  or  even  a  con- 
stituency? 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  after  long  study,  declared 
that  residual  oil  quotas  were  of  no  conse- 
quence as  a  national  defense  aid.  The  Presi- 
dent then  was  urged  to  provide  a  "meaningful 
relaxation"  of  Import  controls.  j 

None  has  been  forthcoming. 

With  Its  traditional  way  of  allowing  the  left 
hand  to  do  something  the  right  cannot,  the 
Government  has  In  effect  forced  a  two-price 
system  In  fuel  oils.  One  for  the  GSA  (and 
Indirectly  the  taxpayers).  And  a  higher 
price  for  Defense  and  New  England  consum- 
ers.   Florida  \isers  also  suffer. 

The  New  England  Council,  chief  spearcar- 
rlers  In  this  long  fight  against  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  coal  Interests,  makes  a 
powerful  point  here: 

If  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  relax  Import  restrictions 
for  Its  own  advantage  (with  GSA),  then  it 
is  equally  so  as  far  as  defense  and  east  coast 
consumers  go. 

One  final  note.  Coal  exports  are  zooming, 
amidst  growing  talk  of  restrictions  In 
Europe.  In  turn,  these  threats  bring  howls 
from  U.S.  coal  States. 

How  can  coal  with  one  tongue  ask  for  a 
liberal  export  climate  and  talk  with  the  other 
fork  about  more  clamps  on  residual  imports. 
They  can't  burn  both  ends. 
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,-_«n  the  Winchester  (Mass.)  Star] 

«*  V^Bl*»«ICn°««-  ECONOMIC  MILLSTONE 

J**-  "^         roE  BAT  Staters 

r,-™mnnwealth  of  Massachusetts  Is 
?•  SSTto  TeSSoO  in  premium  prices 
V^f^JZ  obtain  sufficient  heavy  fuel  oil 
^Hirsute  institutions.  This  Is  a  direct 
*°  ^?r,f^vernment  restrictions  on  Imports 
^diS^uel  oil  used  exclusively  through- 
"["SJSlchusetts  and  the  other  New  Eng- 

^*^  ^^^^o  to  Alfred  C.  Holland.  State  pur- 
^'fT^^nfriuirements  of  residual  fuel 
'^^^S^l^^o  various  Institutions  and 
°"  ^^mente  Sroughout  the  Commonwealth 
^'^^SSdtTom  July  1.  1964  to  June  30. 
i^'^ilSSfal  1.181.855  barrels  at  $2,730.- 
^?f no  Recent  experience  of  the  General 
f iSes  AtofnlBtStlon  In  Washington  has 
STshovS  that  because  of  Import  restrlc- 
S  rVsldual  consumers  have  to  pay  as 
S  2  50  cents   per   barrel   premium  to 

"TSpScrofihls  to  the  economy  of 
thrcoSLonwealth  as  a  whole  Is  even  more 
Svlousm  figures  recently  released  by  the 
Seau  of  Sunes  which  show  that  during 
S^  iassachusetts  consumers  used  a  total 
^,37693000  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oU. 
gtolAaUon  of  import  quotas  could  mean 
SWedlate  saving  of  close  to  $19  million 
for  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  New  England  Council,  through  Its 
WtshlnKton  office,  has  been  intensifying  Its 
iortru)  obtain  relief  for  New  England  from 
the  stifling  effects  of  this  program.  It  has 
tound  that  most  New  England  residents  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  being  penalized 
unduly  because  of  these  restrictions  which 
have  been  found  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
national  security  and  which  benefit  neither 
the  domestic  petroleum  nor  the  coal  Indus- 
tries. 
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AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

14r  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  Washington  Star  published 
an  editorial  commenting  quite  favorably 
on  some  recent  activities  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.  During  my  years 
in  Congress.  I  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  programs 
of  the  American  Dental  Association  and 
have  developed  great  respect  for  th^ 
group.  The  association  has  done  much 
over  the  years  to  further  the  cause  of 
better  health  in  this  country  and  fully 
deserves  commendation. 

It  has  always  made  me  particularly 
proud  that  the  dentists  of  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island  have  traditionally  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  raise  the 
already  high  standards  of  dental  health 
In  the  Nation  and  continually  to  extend 
the  availability  of  dental  care.  Rhode 
Island  ranks  second  in  the  Nation  in  per- 
centage of  population  now  having  fluori- 
dated water  available  to  it.  The  Rhode 
Island  State  Dental  Society  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  establishment  of  prepayment 
plans  that  make  it  easier  for  parents  to 
provide  the  regular  dental  care  they  and 
their  children  should  have. 

Dental  disease  Is  not  dramatic  and 
there  was  a  time  when  its  importance 


and  its  relation  to  total  health  were  over- 
looked.   This  is  not  so  anymore.    Today 
most  people  recognize  that  oral  disease 
is  serious,  is  often  crippling  and,  in  the 
tragic  instance  of  oral  cancer,  can  be 
fatal.    This  new  awareness  has  in  great 
part  been  the  result  of  the  educational 
effort  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion.  It  is  a  creditable  achievement.   To- 
gether with  the  association's  activities  in 
the  fields  of  dental  public  health  and 
dental  research,  it  displays  a  pattern  of 
positive  and  progressive  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  Nation.    I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  once  again  to  con- 
gratulate the  dentists  of  Rhode  Island 
and  of  the  United  States  on  these  accom- 
plishments. 
The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  1.  1964] 

Dentists  and  Constjmkhs 
One  of  the  curious,  minor  observations 
that  the  French  made  about  our  troops  lib- 
erating their  country  20  years  ago.  mentioned 
In  several  newspapers  at  that  time,  was  the 
healthy,  gleaming  teeth  of  the  soldiers.  It 
was  perhaps  the  oddest  and  least-expected 
compliment,  a  tribute  to  the  American 
childhood  habits  of  milk  drinking  and  tooth 
brushing. 

If  the  United  States  today  has  a  high  rate 
of  dental  decay  from  Its  sugar  consumption, 
It  also  seems  to  worry  more  about  It  than 
other  nations.  And  the  American  Dental 
Association  lately  has  been  leading  the  bat- 
tle of  countermeasures  against  cavities  with 
a  kind  of  consumer  reports  function  on 
brand  names. 

The  ADA  began  its  endorsement  policy 
in  1960  by  publicly  singling  out  one  variety 
of  toothpaste.  Proctor  &  Gamble's  Crest,  for 
recognition.  More  recently  It  mentioned 
Colgate's  Cue. 

Now  the  association  has  recognized  electric 
toothbrushes  made  by  General  Electric  Co. 
and  E.  B.  Squibb  as  "effective  cleansing  de- 
vices." Presumably  this  does  not  Imply  that 
ordinary  muscle-powered  brushes  are  Inef- 
fective.   We  hope. 

The  association  Is  a  respected  spokesman 
for  the  profession  of  dentistry,  and  It  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions  after 
extensive  testing.  While  Its  new  role  as  a 
laboratory  backstop  for  the  consimier  Is 
unusual.  Inviting  protests  from  companies 
whose  products  go  unmentloned,  we  believe 
the  public  Is  benefiting  from  this  process. 

The  American  Dental  Association  Is  show- 
ing a  liberal  outlook  toward  preventive  meas- 
ures In  promoting  human  health.  ADA'S 
goal  seems  to  be  the  eventual  elimination  of 
the  need  for  dentists.  A  more  perfect  defini- 
tion of  altruism  does  not  exist. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  written  on  Au- 
gust  22,  1964.  by  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Mr  M.  H.  Clarke,  president  of  Wayne- 
wood,  Inc..  of  Hazlewood,  N.C..  to  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Carey,  president.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 


contains  information  worthy  of  study 
and  consideration  not  only  by  the  XJB. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  by  the 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Watniwood,  Inc.. 
Hazelwood,  N.C.,  AugiLSt  22, 1964. 
Mr.  Waltxh  p.  Cakxt. 

President,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAR  Mr.  Carit:  Your  comments  before 
the  Democratic  platform  committee  and  also 
the  Republican  platform  committee,  and  on 
other  occasions,  regarding  the  AKA  have  been 
noted  with  considerable  Interest  and  con- 
cern. Therefore,  as  a  supporting  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  writing  you  to  give  you  our 
views  and  some  factual  Information. 

You  are  quoted  in  the  current  Washing- 
ton Report  as  making  the  following  state- 
ment: ^    ^. 

"Huge  Federal  spending  and  make-worlt 
measures  sucH  as  area  redevelopment  grants 
and  loans  and  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  are  artificial  stimuli.  •  •  •  They 
subsidize  the  Inefficient  use  of  resources  and 
thus  hamper  the  very  economic  growth 
which  Is  needed  to  provide  more  Jobs." 

This  shotgun  approach  In  condemning  tae 
ARA,  without  giving  due  recognition  to  the 
great  good  that  this  Government  agency  haa 
done.  Is  very  unfair  and  most  Inaccurate. 

In  the  mountainous  area  of  western  North 
Carolina,  we  have  some  towns  where  unem- 
ployment Is  as  high  as  20  percent,  and  pub- 
lic-spirited businessmen  In  this  area  have 
sought  every  possible  way  to  develop  sound 
bvislness  that  could  provide  Jobs  for  our  Tin- 
employed  people.  After  exhaustive  study 
and  much  extensive  work  with  bimks  and  In- 
surance companies,  the  only  way  that  we 
have  found  to  finance  two  plants  that  are 
being  bxillt  In  this  area  has  been  through 

the  ARA.  .     ^. 

After  the  ABA  evidenced  Interest  In  these 
projects,  then,  and  only  then,  local  bankers 
became  Interested. 

The  two  projects  that  I  refer  to  that  are 
underway  In  western  North  Carolina  will 
provide  manufacturing  faculties  In  a  sound 
and  growing  hidustry.  and  will  provide  jobs 
for  hundreds  of  people.  These  plants  wlU 
be  modem  and  efficient  In  every  respect,  and 
wUl  produce  high-quality  and  wanted  mer- 
chandise for  the  American  consumer. 

You  make  the  statement  that  the  ARA  uses 
funds  to  subsidize  the  Inefficient  use  of  re- 
sources. We.  as  a  supporting  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
must  rise  up  and  challenge  this  statement, 
because,  based  on  the  firsthand  knowledge 
that  we  have,  this  statement  is  untrue  and 
very  hurtfiU  to  a  worthwhUe  agency  of  the 

Government.  *  ^  „•*», 

The  more  I  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  programs  and  the  practices  of  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  the  more  I 
become  convinced  that  It  Is  a  tool  of  big 
business  and  does  not,  in  any  way.  have  an 
interest  in  small  btislness  or  the  problems 
of  the  country  at  the  grassroots,  except  to 
use  small  business  as  a  source  of  Income. 

This  country  became  great  because  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  were  wlUlng  to 
risk  everything  they  had.  or  hoped  to  have. 
to  establish  an  enterprise  that  would  employ 
people,  and  today  the  persistent  problena  of 
unemployment  Is  due  In  part  to  the  dis- 
couragement and  the  eradication  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  from  our  econ- 
omy We  are  In  an  era  where  the  big  are 
getting  bigger  and  the  UtUe  are  being  forced 
out  of  Industry  and  commerce,  and  this  can 
mean  only  one  thing— big  business,  big  un- 
employment, and  demoralization  for  a  lot  of 
our  citizens,  especially  In  the  rural  and  re- 
mote areas  of  the  country. 

Each  week  I  read  the  chamber  b\illetlns 
from  Washington,  and  I  am  amazed  to  see 
that  the  national  chamber  Is  constantly  and 
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attacking  everything  that  the 
OoTemmedt  does,  or  propoaes.  In  the  way  of 
enooumgeo  lent  or  aaaiatance  to  the  small 
buBlneaanu  a.  small  farmer,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Ind  vldual  who  has  been  left  out  of 
th«   mains  ream    of    our   present    economic 
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that  there  are  certain  Jobs 
that  can  be  done  only  by  a 
industrial  complex.    However,  if 
is  to  remain  healthy  and  well- 
should  be  recognition  of  the 
snail  enterprises  and  individual 
must  be  encouraged  to  survive 
Otherwise,  we  will  wind  up  with 
system  in  this  country,  with 
and  restraints  on  our  economy. 
high  time  that  the  cham. 
rce  of  the  United  States  and 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
interested  in,  and  champion 
Ihislness  all  during  the  year  and 
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o^ce  a  year  when  you  so  charm- 
around  and  ask  for  a  $100  con- 
)  support  the  national  chamber, 
when  one  of  the  manufactiiring 
to  above,  made  possible  by 
in  {this  section  of  o\ir  State,  was  ded- 
deeply  impressed  by  a  state- 
by  the  Honorable  Luther  Hodges, 
hk  said   the   wania   somewhat  as 


Government,   the  Department 

,  and  the  ARA  are  interested  In, 

and  making  possible,  proj- 

of  high  unemployment  so 

unfortunate    people    can     be 

tax  consumers  to  taxpayers." 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.    H.    CI.ARXZ, 

President. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY <  >F  IjABOR  JAMES  J.  REYN- 
OUDS  AT  LAUNCHING  OP  NEW 
CARGO  SHIP 

Mr.  GOl'IZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmoui  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Lousiana  [Mr.  Boccs]  may  ex- 
tend his  -emarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoBD  an  1  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SP]  :akER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa  s? 

ITiere  ^  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  nclude  in  the  Rkcoro  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  S  >nate  a  splendid  address  given 
by  Assists  nt  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
J.  Re3mol(  s  on  September  5,  1964,  near 
my  home  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the 
memorabl  t  occasion  of  the  launching  of 
the  Louisi  Lykes  at  the  Avondale  Ship- 
yard. 

The  coi  iStruction  of  this  fully  auto- 
mated, m(dem  cargo  ship  by  Avondale 
Shipyard,  now  the  Nation's  leading  ship- 
builder, is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work- 
manship, I  tnd  refiects  great  credit  on  the 
o£Qcers,  the  engineers,  and  all  the  other 
workers  a ;  this  great  yard.  Avondale 
Shipyard,  which  today  employs  5,000 
people,  wl  1  build  11  more  of  these  fine 
cargo  vessels  for  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co..  <ne  of  the  world's  finest  ship- 
ping lines 

By  pressing  a  button  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington  last  January, 
President  Johnson  ignited  a  torch  to  be- 
gin   the    construction    of    this    vessel. 


Therefore,  it  was  most  fitting  that  the 
President's  youngest  daughter,  the 
charming  Luci  Baines  Johnson,  should 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  job  by 
joume3ang  to  New  Orleans  to  christen 
the  Louise  Lykes.  This  Luci  did  in 
splendid  fashion,  and  it  can  be  surely 
said  that  she  charmed  the  people  of  the 
New  Orleans  area  and  south  Louisiana 
on  her  visit. 

Secretary  Reynolds  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  memorable  christening. 
In  a  incisive  manner,  he  sounded  the  call 
for  a  modem  merchant  marine  fieet  for 
our  country.  He  stated  quite  forcefully 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  strong, 
modem  merchant  fieet  as  much  as  it 
needs  first-rate  nuclear  weaponry. 

Secretary  Reynolds  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  leader  in  our  country  in 
bringing  labor  and  Industry  together  to 
work  constructively  on  mutual  problems 
and  to  bargain  collectively  in  good  faith. 
I  was  proud  that  he  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  of  this  fine 
ship.  I  know  he  will  continue  to  serve  our 
country  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
this  fine  speech  into  the  Record  and  to 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  text  follows: 
Addeiss   bt  Assistant   Secretabt   or  Labc« 

JAMXS    J.    RlTTNOLDS    AT   THE    LAUNCHING    OF 
THE     "LOTTISE    LTKES,"     NeW     ORLEANS,    La., 

Septeubeb  5.  1964 

This  is  a  happy  and  a  hopeful  event.  The 
launching  of  any  ship  Is  a  gesture  of  man's 
optimism  in  his  good  sense  and  good  luck. 
Since  the  legendtiry  building  of  the  Argo, 
the  sea  haa  been  an  open  road  to  profit  as  well 
as  adventure,  to  national  strength  as  well  as 
economic  growth. 

Certainly  for  the  United  States,  the  sea  has 
been  a  determining  factor  in  our  character 
and  destiny.  We  long  regarded  it  as  the  base 
element  in  our  defense  system;  it  wasn't 
too  long  ago  that  the  naval  gun  and  the 
shore  battery  were  deemed  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  contagion  of  foreign  wars. 

The  Louise  Lykes  is  an  apt  symbol  for  the 
changes  that  have  come  to  the  world. 

The  craftsmen  who  built  her,  the  Avondale 
yard  where  she  was  built,  the  Lykes  Co.,  and 
the  good  men  who  will  sail  her  will  always 
have  Just  cause  for  pride  In  the  Louise  Lykes. 

As  she  stands  here,  this  ship  represents 
the  need  for  decision.  There  Is  no  question 
about  it — the  United  States  must  have  a 
modem  merchant  marine.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  goal  of  management  and  labor 
and  the  Government  is  full  maritime  employ- 
ment in  a  full  fleet  that  Is  fully  competitive. 

The  Louise  Lykes  Is  the  most  modern  state- 
ment of  history's  basic  lesson,  stated  time  and 
again  over  the  years.  Men  must  learn  to 
live  with  the  conditions  that  change  brings 
or  lose  all  chance  of  making  those  conditions 
different. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  become  closely  fa- 
miliar with  the  interests  of  the  men  who 
build,  sail,  manage,  regulate,  and  load  our 
merchant  vessels. 

Frankly,  I  am  confident  about  the  future  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  I  am  confident  because 
of  the  general  agreement  I  have  fovind  that 
our  fleet  cannot  stand  still.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  race  belongs  to  the 
swift,  the  market  goes  to  the  efficient. 

I  have  found  that  men  reasoning  together 
from  such  a  common  understanding  sooner 
or  later  devise  the  techniques  and  find  the 
means  for  the  practical  realization  of  their 
interests. 


September  22 

I  think  back  today  to  John  Pitch  trvlnB  hi. 
steamboat  out  on  Collect  Pond  in  mvlW 
State  of  New  York,  and  I  remember  he  ^ 
a  probable  suicide,  after  a  lifetime  of  h^ 
tratlon.  "** 

I  think  back  to  the  men  who  spent  thalr 
lives  under  canvas,  thinking  that  the  bdma 
and  grace  of  the  black  ball  packets  and  tS 
great  clippers  would  rule  the  waves  into  ^ 
future.    They  were  wrong. 

John  Kay.  who  invented  the  fiylng  shuttle 
was  driven  into  exile  by  weavers  who  thought 
his  invention  would  cost  them  their  1^ 
James  Har  greaves'  spinning  Jenny  vai 
hacked  to  pieces  by  a  mob.  Edmimfl  Cart- 
wright's  first  power  loom  was  set  on  flie. 
It  often  happened  that  what  fearful  work- 
era  failed  to  destroy  was  later  stolen  by  com- 
peting manufacturers.  The  entire  blstorv 
of  early  invention  is  one  of  broken  lives 
ruined  careers,  and  savage  conflict. 

We  remark  today  on  how  blind  was  their 
opposition  to  progress — ^but  then  none  of  ui 
has  to  take  the  trip  to  the  poorhouse,  or 
throw  our  families  upon  the  charity  of  the 
church,  or  beseech  the  commtmlty  to  help 
redeem  the  years  we  spent  pursuing  a  now 
meaningless  craft. 

With  change  has  come  a  better  under- 
standing. We  realize  that  progress  does  not 
come  cheaply.  We  realize  that  opposition  to 
progress  is  blind  only  when  it  fails  to  result 
in  reform.  This  realization  came  too  late  for 
the  women  and  children  who  spent  their 
lives  In  the  mines  and  mills  early  in  this 
centtiry.  It  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  de- 
cay of  the  smaU  community.  It  came  too 
late  to  negate  entirely  the  insistence  that 
men  must  march  to  the  rhythm  of  a  ma- 
chine. 

This  ship,  the  Louise  Lykes,  Is  a  reminder 
of  the  lessons  we  have  learned,  and  are  still 
learning.  Perhaps  it  can  be  said  in  two  sim- 
ple sentences: 

The  American  economy — and  the  American 
merchant  marine— must  be  the  most  modem 
we  can  make  it,  capitalizing  upon  every 
technological  advance. 

Second,  that  progress  can  only  be  enduring 
if  it  is  made  with  due  consideration  for  the 
stake.  In  lives  and  time  and  interest  and  skill, 
that  thousands  of  Americans  have  in  Jobi 
that  wUl  be  threatened  by  the  change. 

I  could  make  this  same  comment  in  De- 
troit, in  San  Diego,  in  Boston,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans.  The  merchant  marine  shares  a 
problem  that  Is  common  to  our  economy. 
And  in  all  of  those  places,  In  all  of  those 
various  industries.  Involving  thousands  of 
different  skills  and  traditions  and  profit 
margins  and  changing  markets,  I  could  alio 
say  as  I  say  now  that  we  must  look  beyond 
the  problems  of  today  to  the  fact  that  their 
solution  will  Immeasurably  increase  our 
ability  to  grow  and  compete. 

It  becomes  clearer  every  day  that  we  have 
no  alternative. 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  sat  In 
the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House  on 
January  16  of  this  year  and  pressed  the  but- 
ton that  started  the  construction  of  this 
ship,  he  knew  I  am  sure  that  button  was  as 
meaningful  and  symbolic  as  the  other,  fate- 
ful one  on  his  desk. 

In  the  contest  taking  place  in  the  world 
today,  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
more — not  less — important.  Every  great  po- 
litical change  that  has  come  to  the  world 
in  the  past  20  years  has  written  the  name  of 
merchant  power  in  larger,  not  smaller, 
letters. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  sea  so  long  for  granted  are 
now  blind  to  It.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
fascination  of  space  technology  may  lead 
some  to  believe  that  what  happens  on  the 
old,  familiar  ocean  is  of  little  consequence. 

It  is  of  every  consequence.  ^ 
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-««netitors  in  Moscow  seem  to  imder- 
^tWully  The  soviet  Union  today- 
•^^Ifan  Uitense  need  for  foreign  exchange 
*S^tSt  nation-has  been  writing  a  blank 
'^'^v^r  wJat  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
*^J^t  merchant  fleets  in  the  world. 
•^  -  \^P  fully  aware  that  when  nations 
^L^ht  to  ruin  not  by  the  blast  of  a 
•^  hhut  by  the  file  of  men  through  a  quiet 
'^B  the  availability  of  merchant  power 
r^ikalor  military  consequence. 

.?hii7are  fully  aware  that  the  capture  of 
.n^nomlc  market  may  be  more  important 
to  Sentual  expansion  than  the  crossing  of 

"'i^'ie  °ully  aware  that  in  the  practical 
».r4  of  the  world  there  U  little  difference 
Z^n  the  ocean  of  air  that  flows  over 
MtloM  and  the  ocean  of  water  that  con- 
MCts  as  weU  as  separates  them. 

It  is  too  often  noted  that  the  fleet  of  the 
Rnvlet  Union  remains  small  when  compared 
ta  the  fleet  of  the  free  world,  and  not  noted 
mou«h  that  much  of  the  free  world's  fleet 
u  bW  pursuing  the  separate  interests  of 
Sie  nations  whose  flag  they  carry.  In  1950, 
the  free  world's  fleet  was  an  impressive  ma- 
lorlty  on  the  seas — and  the  United  States  was 
fttttically  breaking  vessels  out  of  mothballs 
to  maintain  a  supply  line  to  Korea. 

We  have  our  own  interests,  and  those  inter- 
egta  can  be  served  only  by  a  modern  fleet, 
flying  our  flag,  carrying  our  goods,  and  maln- 
tilnlng  United  States  interests  in  decisive 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  Louise  Lykes  is  the  newest  member  of 
that  eventual  fleet. 

With  her  will  go  our  admiration,  our  good 
^riahes— in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Jason, 
the  captain  of  that  most  famous  of  ships 
the  Atqo,  when  he  said:  "May  good  winds 
blow  wherever  you  sail,  in  good  weather 
across  every  sea." 


Mr.  Olenn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  23,  1964.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Kee  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hechler)  ,  for  an  indef- 
inite period,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ullman)  ,  for  1  hour,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
Walter  Norblad,  on  Tuesday,  September 
29. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DERwniSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Topper),  for  30  minutes,  on  September 
23,  1964. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications  were  taken  from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  the  fiscal  year  1963;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting report  that  the  Bank  has  issued  its 
guarantee  with  respect  to  certain  cotton 
transactions  with  Poland,  pursuant  to  title 
m  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1964,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential determination  of  February  4,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2552.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  need  for  effective  management  action 
to  achieve  substantial  savings  by  fiu^ilshing 
uniforms  in  lieu  of  paying  cash  allowances  to 
employees.  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  under  title  IV,  and 
pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  Public  Law 
152,  81st  Congress,  as  amended;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tupper)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.DAGTJE. 

Mr.  Morse. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  E^xecutlve 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1895.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2155.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  annuities  for 
surviving  spouses  without  deduction  from 
original  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1896) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  2687.    An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 


Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1897).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBUC  BHIiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  12641.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  opposed  to  participation  in 
such  program  on  grounds  of  conscience  or 
religious  belief;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HH.  12642.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  waiver 
In  certain  cases  of  the  limitation  on  the  pay- 
ment of  premium  compensation  imposed  by 
section  603(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12643.  A    bill    to    Increase    annviltles 
payable  to  certain  armuitanta  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fvmd;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  12644.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Admlnla- 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Cheyerme,  Wyo.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  12645.  A  bUl  to  require  that  new  motor 
vehicles  transported  In  Interstate  commerce 
be  equipped  with  a  device  to  control  or  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  air  pollutants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJl.  12646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1940,  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Washington  National  Airport,  to  transfer 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  certain  additional  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  such  airport  for  general  aviation  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
HR.  12647.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJ.  Res.  1177.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  ConunlBsloners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agen- 
cy title  to  certain  real  property  in  said  Dis- 
trict; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  not,  when 
elected  or  appointed,  been  an  inhabitant  for 
at  least  6  years  of  the  State  from  which  he 
is  chosen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.  Res.  887.  Resolution    authorizing   a   re- 
view of  the  national  needs  for  local  airline 
service;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  12648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drew  V. 

Dean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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lacio 


Buntar;  tc 

Tarln;  to 
By 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  Foster 
the  CoDunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
iie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Is.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 


laCBO. 


q  lest) 


121  52. 


tJ 


HoThanni 
dary. 
HJt. 
Mueller; 
By 
JLJEt,. 
Uohaen 
Judiciary 
By 
HJL 
Kyun  Wo^; 
clary. 

By 
HJt.  12465 


12461.  A  bill  for  the  rtiief  of  Meerob 
;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horst 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ilr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

A   biU   for   the  relief   of  Dr. 
Zkbetlan:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 


ir.  JOHANSEN: 

A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hack 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


13  164. 


^fr.  MATSX7NAOA: 

A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kinuyo 
Nlahlbayaihi  and  the  estate  of  her  hiuband, 
N  iahlbayaahi:  to  the  Committee  on 


I  Judld  ury 


BUksuke 
the 

By 

HH.  12066 
Kenneth 
Judiciary 

H.B.  12B67 
PannlzBo; 


^be.  ICULTER: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moshe 
jauoon;  to  the  C<»mnittee  on  the 


laseo 


ittie 


H.B.  12168 
Salem;  to 
By 

H  Jt.  12#60 
Cubas 
mittee  oe 
By 

B.S. 
(Demetri^ 
Cotnmi 
By 

•B.R.  12i61 
Ooncalve 
ciary 

■an.  12^62 
Sncamacio 
mittee  oi 
By 

HJR.  12^ 
Macheda 

H.B. 
Ettore 
Judiciary 

HH.  12  )65 
Slmm;  tc 

HJi.  iab66 
Smallhi 
ary, 

By| 

HH 
Mrs. 

Judiciary , 
By 
HJi 
Hyung  Choi, 
the 

B5| 
HJl. 

Popovlc; 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Avrlel 
e  and  Clinton  L.  Price;  to  the  Com- 
the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  CHARA  of  nUnois: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
)  BacillsB  Dovas  (Ntovas);  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  O'NEILL: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


lor  n 


Ron  e 


Undei 
and 
and 


pacers 


flnam  lal 


1040 
Delaware 
on 

ellmi 
Works. 
1041. 
Board  of 
N.Y. 
leglslatl^ 

Commi 
1042. 

N.Y.. 

the  so-i 

other 

Congresi 
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A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Soares-Resendes;    to   the  Com- 
the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  POWELL: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  for  the  .relief  of  Umberto 

to  the   Conunittee  on   the 


&  inore; 


A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yvette 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daphne 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  (by  request)  : 

A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

J.  Moga;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 


12)67 


12S68 


Com  nittee 
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SENATE 


Tuesday,  September  22,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Caradine  R.  Hooton.  DX).,  execu- 
tive director,  Council  on  Alcohol  Prob- 
lems. Inc.,  Washington,  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Father  of  men,  in  whom  are  one  all 
humankind  beneath  Thy  sun,  establish 
our  work  in  Thee  begun. 

When  titanic  evils  threaten  without 
and  Trojan  horses  bear  harm  within, 
guide  us  to  seek  the  things  above,  the 
base  to  shun,  the  pure  approve,  to  live 
by  Thy  free  law  of  love. 

Come  within  this  group  where  leaders 
thrive,  and  give  us  wisdom  for  the  drive 
that  will  make  our  Nation  strong  to  set 
things  right  and  conquer  wrong. 

Help  us  to  believe  and  aid  others  to 
perceive  that  the  Lord,  our  God,  alone 
is  strong;  His  hands  built  not  for  one 
brief  day;  His  wondrous  works,  through 
ages  long.  His  wisdom  and  His  power 
display. 

In  Jesus  name,  we  pray.    Amen. 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

A   bill    for   the    relief    of    Jae 
.  and  his  wife,  Ock  Tin  Kim;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  U'lT: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ksenlja 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


referred 
iiy 


PEmnONS,  ETC. 

clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
as  follows : 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:    Petition   of 

County.  N.Y.,  Board  of  Supervisors 

aid  toward  sewage  and  pollution 

nation;    to    the   Committee   on    Public 


y  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  the 

Supervisors  of  Montgomery  County, 

ur^ng  the  retention   of   the  existing 

apportionment    system;    to    the 

tiee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.  Llso.  petition  of  the  Ostego  County, 

Pi  mona   Grange,   urging   support    for 

c  tiled  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  rider  or  any 

legislation  to  delay  redistrictlng  until 

has  time  to  debate  the  issue;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  21.  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  0-1  September  18,  1964.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing acts: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Crooked  River  Federal  reclamation 
project  to  provide  for  the  Irrigation  of  addi- 
tional lands; 

S.  2370.  An  act  authorizing  maintenance 
of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dams 
and  related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose;  and 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Whitestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Simllkameen  division.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Dam  project,  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  M.\nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


I 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Senator 


September  it 

from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coom]  as  memben 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  speSS 
committee  authorized  by  House  Coi^r 
rent  Resolution  179  to  deliver  to  thi 
American  Association  of  State  HighwM 
Officials,  at  Its  meeting  in  DecenUji 
1964,  a  copy  of  said  resolution  expreaslnf 
to  the  association  the  appreclatlim5 
Congress  for  its  service  to  the  Nation, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communications  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Stjpplimiktal  Apfkofkiations,  188S 

rOB  THE  JTTOICIAKT,  EXECtrnVE  BO&MCB,  AXB 

District  or  Coltticbxa  (S.  Doc.  No.  M) 
A  communication  from  the  President  o( 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed  ap. 
proprlations  and  a  provision,  for  the  flacsl 
year  1965,  as  foUows:  The  Judiciary,  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $60,000;  executive  branch,  a  pro. 
posed  provision  and  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $12,283,000;  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  proposed  supplemental  appropriation 
In  the  amount  of  $26,000  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap. 
proprlations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  tbx  Bxtdgbt,  lS<tS, 
FOR  Department  or  Labor  (S.  Doc.  No. 
87) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  in  the 
amount  of  $500,000.  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  (with  an  accompansring  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation*,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Report  op  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wasb- 
INGTON  ON  Guarantees  of  Certadi  Trams- 
actions 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington.  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
Issuance  by  that  Bank  on  September  17, 1904, 
of  guarantees  with  respect  to  certain  tram- 
actions;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  on  Disposal  or  Foreign  Excbs 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Depsu-tment  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repOTt  on 
disfKJsal  of  foreign  excess  property,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964  (with  ta 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Lack  or  Progress  Under  the  De- 
fense Standardization  Program  Result- 
ing IN  Unnecessary  Procurement  ino 
Supply  Management  Costs  FOt  Electronic 
Items 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  lack  of  progress  under  the 
defense  standardization  program  reeulttaf 
in  unnecessary  procurement  and  supply 
management  costs  for  electronic  Items,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  September  19«4 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Operations  in  Connection  With 
THE  Bonding  of  Government  OFFicnl 
AND  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tree*- 
ury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  operations  in  connection  with  the  bond- 
ing of  Government  officers  and  employee!, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


I961t 

PETITION 

>rh*  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
3-iaid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
Pj^ted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
^^  Electric  Cooperative  Inc..  of 
§SSi.  MO.,  relating  to  leg^laUve  re- 
2^onment,  which  was  ordered  to  Ue 
on  the  table. 

REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
^resubmitted: 

Bv  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
-.^fj*  on  Finance,    with    amendments: 

ns  1927  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
fltffi*'  Code  to  revise  the  pension  program 
??  «terans  of  World  War  I  World  War  H, 
lid  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
»ad  children,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1591).      __^__^__^^ 

REPORT       ENTITLED       "PROPOSED 
AGREEMENT   FOR   COOPERATION 
REGARDING  THE   EXCHANGE   OP 
ATOMIC  INFORMATION  BETWEEN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
NORTH    ATLANTIC    TREATY    OR- 
GANIZATION   AND    ITS    MEMBER 
NATIONS"— REPORT    OF    A    COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  1592) 
Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Proposed  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Regarding  the  Exchange  of  Atomic 
Information  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Its  Member  Nations."  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
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to  the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  ahove  bill,  whicdi  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.BEALL: 

S.J.Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  in  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Blalock;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beall  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


OF 


REPORT     ON     DISPOSITION 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Conunittee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  September  8,  1964, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

5.3200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  to  60,000  miles 
the  total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Ckjmmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(See   the    remarks   of   Mr.   Hartke    when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

8.3201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Helland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8.3202.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  in  honor 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  THE  HUMPHREY  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  371)  to  print  as  a  Senate 
docimient  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which,  under  the 
the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

EXTENDING  THE  FEDERAL  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  halfway  mark  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Federal-State  highway 
program,  the  Nation  is  already  reaping 
enormous  benefits.  Those  benefits  are 
both  economic  and  human,  in  savings  of 
money  and  savings  of  lives.  I  have  pre- 
viously advocated — as  I  did  with  my  bill 
(S.  662)  in  the  87th  Congress— speeding 
the  construction  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  in  order  to  achieve  the  max- 
imum possible  savings,  both  in  terms  of 
economic  advantage  and  in  terms  of  ac- 
cident prevention. 

Today,  I  introduce  a  bill  which  calls 
for  enlargement  of  the  41,000  miles,  now 
partially  completed,  to  a  total  of  60,000 
miles.  Such  an  expansion  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
miles  for  which  proposals  have  had  to 
be  rejected.  A  memorandum  dated  June 
10,  1963,  and  addressed  to  regional  and 
division  engineers  by  E.  H.  Swick.  Direc- 
tor of  Rights-of-way  and  Location,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  makes  this 
clear.  Even  then,  well  over  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Swick  wrote : 

We  have  on  file  proposals  from  the  various 
States  totaling  almost  20,000  mUes,  includ- 
ing over  12,000  miles  that  did  not  receive 
favorable  action  In  the  1957  system  expan- 
sion. 


The  year  1964  bids  far  to  be  the  auto 
industry's  first  8-million-car  year.  The 
number  of  two-car  families,  and  even 
three-car  families,  is  mounting  rapidly, 
with  ever  more  congestion.  As  of  June 
30,  16,963  miles  of  the  Interstate  System 
were  open  to  traffic.  Savings  due  to  In- 
terstate System  travel  were  estimated  In 
July  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
amount  to  over  $2  billion  for  passenger 
cars  this  year ;  and  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  for  commercial  ve- 


hicles. Even  without  additional  mileage, 
the  savings  in  1973,  the  first  scheduled 
year  of  full  mileage  operation,  are  esti- 
mated at  a  total  as  large  as  the  entire 
recent  income  tax  cut — $11  billion. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  than 
the  dollar  savings  are  reductions  in  traf- 
fic injuries  and  fatalities  which  the  four- 
lane  system  provides.  Traffic  deaths  in 
1963  reached  an  alltime  high  of  43.400. 
It  is  estimated  that  because  of  travel  on 
sections  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem already  open  to  traffic.  3,000  persons, 
who  today  are  alive,  might  otherwise 
have  been  added  to  the  1963  death  toll. 
When  the  system  is  completed  in  1972, 
with  savings  estimated  at  200  lives  an- 
nually per  1,000  miles  open  to  traffic, 
8,000  lives  a  year  will  be  preserved  by 
the  four-lane  system,  as  compared  with 
comparable  accident  rates  per  million 
miles  of  travel  on  two-lane  roads.  My 
bill  to  add  19,000  miles  to  the  system 
would  save  an  additional  3,800  lives  a 
year,  at  the  same  rate.  Economic  sav- 
ings, projected  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
figures  cited  above,  would  be  an  addi- 
tional sum  above  $5  billion. 

The  accident  rate  and  the  need  tor 
safety  are  particularly  compelling  to  me. 
In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  we  are 
adding  100,000  new  drivers  each  year 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  turn  16  and 
become  eligible  for  drivers'  licenses.  By 
1971,  Indiana  alone  will  have  1  million 
new  drivers.  How  many  of  these  youths 
will  be  killed  In  traffic  accidents?  How 
many  lives  can  we  save  by  additional 
roadbuilding  of  the  quality  we  know 
how  to  achieve?  According  to  a  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  publication: 

Accident  rates  on  freeways  are  one-liilrd 
of  those  on  other  roads  with  cconparable 
traffic. 

A  study  recently  completed  shows  that 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  portions 
now  open  have  a  traffic-accident  fatality 
rate  of  2.8  per  100  million  vehlcle-mlles, 
while  the  rate  Is  9.7  per  100  million 
vehicle-miles  on  the  older  highways  in 
the  same  "traffic  corridors"  which  for- 
merly carried  most  of  the  new  roads' 
traffic. 

The  cost  of  financing  an  additional 
19.000  miles  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  not  a  compelling  argument 
against  such  an  extension.  As  auto- 
mobile use  increases,  the  income  for  the 
Federal  program  from  the  present  so- 
called  dedicated  taxes  rises  also.  Rev- 
enue for  the  fiscal  year  1964  topped  $3% 
billion.  But  the  figures  I  have  already 
cited  show  savings  this  year  of  $2%  bil- 
lion from  only  the  portions  already  com- 
pleted. The  $11  bUlion  a  year  savings  to 
users,  upon  completion  after  1972.  will 
return  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  with- 
in 4  years.  Continuation  of  the  taxes, 
which  are  paid  only  by  highway  users, 
and  already  are  fixed  and  accepted  by 
the  traveling  public,  will  finance  the  fur- 
ther program  I  propose  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  under  which  it  now  operates. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  lives 
and  economic  resources,  we  need  the  ex- 
tension I  am  proposing  by  means  of  the 
bill  I  now  introduce.  I  hope  Congress 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal,  and 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  need  to  make 
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sound  investment  for 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
blll  will  be  received  and  ap- 
referred. 

[S.  3200)  to  amend  tlUe  23  of 

States  Code  to  increase  to 

the  total  mileage  of  the  Na- 

of  Interstate  suid  Defense 

introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke, 

,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 

the   Committee  on   Public 


IN  ME  \AORY  OP  ERNIE  PYLE 

Mr.  HAI  TKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  fo*  the  Issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  to  lonor  the  memory  of  Ernie 
Pyle.  On  A^ril  18.  1965,  it  will  be  20 
years  since  this  great  yet  modest  man, 
who  saw  World  War  n  along  with  the 
average  Q.  soldier  and  reported  his  sen- 
sitive obse-vations  as  did  no  other  war 
correspoDC  ent.  died  under  enemy  fire  on 
the  little  is  and  of  le-jima  in  the  Rsrukyu 
Islands.  I  Imie  Pyle  was  a  native  of  In- 
diana, anc  my  bill,  which  is  parallel  to 
a  bin  Intro  duced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Rottdkbush, 
of  IzuUana  s  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
woiild  proi  ide  for  first-day  sale  in  Dana, 
Ind.,  wheis  Ernie  Pyle  was  bom  on 
August  3,  1900. 

Even  th«  ugh  Ernie  Pyle  made  Arizona 
his  home  'or  his  last  10  years,  he  was 
a  Hoosler  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
As  a  studei  it  at  the  Indiana  University  he 
was  editoi  of  tjie  Daily  Student  and  of 
the  senior  yearbook  and.  although  not 
himself  aii  athlete,  won  his  "I"  as  the 
first  studf  nt-manager  of  football  as  a 
senior  in  1  '22.  His  first  reporting  Job  was 
with  the  L  i  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald,  which  he 
left  to  bea  me  a  reporter  and  deskman  on 
Washlngtt  n  and  New  York  papers,  serv- 
ing 4  yeais  as  Scrlpps-Howard  aviation 
editor  and  for  3  years  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

The  syndicated  travel  column  which  he 
began  In  1935  in  the  years  before  the 
war  took  I  im  200,000  miles  in  a  coverage 
of  five  con  ;inents  and  developed  the  per- 
sonalized style  which  marked  his  writ- 
ing. 

But  it  w  as  his  reporting  of  the  war,  as 
millions  si  111  recall  those  columns  of  his 
from  Eng:  and,  from  North  Africa,  from 
Italy  and :  lormandy,  and  finally  from  the 
Pacific,  w  ilch  gave  him  a  unique  place 
in  the  hea  ts  of  the  troops  and  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc.  In  1943  he  won  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize,  and  before  he  left  for  the 
Pacific,  In  [liana  University  made  him  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters.  It  was  like 
losing  a  personal  friend  when  his  mil- 
lions of  readers  on  that  day  near  the 
very  end  )f  the  war  learned  that  Japa- 
nese maclJnegun  fire  had  taken  his  life 
on  a  tiny  Pacific  island  as  he  observed 
the  troops  in  action. 

Mr.  Preiident.  whether  because  of  an 
act  of  Con  gress  or  through  the  discretion 
granted  tc  the  Postmaster  General  in  the 
Issuance  (f  special  stamps.  I  hope  that 
this  mears  may  be  used  to  honor  and 
keep  greei  the  memory  of  this  greatly 
compassic  aate  reporter  of  a  war  he 
hated,  th  s  imlque  figure  of  American 
Joumalisi  i,  this  native  son  of  Indiana. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3202)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  honor  to  the  memory  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  ISSUANCE  OP 
GOLD  MEDAL  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
ALFRED  BLALOCK 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Proxm ire's 
speech  on  reapportionment, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  for  an  insertion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  rights  to  the  floor  and  that  he 
will  not  make  a  motion  relating  to  the 
pending  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Last  week  I  indicated  that  I  would  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  which  would 
authorize  the  issuance  of  a  Gold  Medal 
in  recognition  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions Dr.  Blalock  has  made  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  this  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

On  September  15,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Nation,  and  the  world  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  citizens.  Dr.  Alfred 
Blalock.  Although  the  world  wept  at  his 
passing,  it  is  a  better  place  to  live  because 
of  him,  for  who  among  us  will  ever  for- 
get the  contributions  he  has  made  to 
mankind?  These  contributions  insure 
forever  the  doctor  a  place  in  history. 

Dr.  Blalock  is  most  remembered  for 
his  development  of  life  saving  procedures 
in  the  so-called  blue  baby  operations. 
These  procedures  have  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  2,000  lives  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  alone,  and  have  ushered  in 
the  modern  era  of  heart  surgery. 

Equally  significant  was  Dr.  Blalock's 
research  on  the  biology  of  shock.  All  the 
modem  methods  of  shock  therapy  are 
based  on  his  pioneer  work  in  this  area. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  name 
is  synonymous  with  excellence  in  the 
medical  community.  This  reputation  has 
been  achieved  because  of  the  dedication 
and  efforts  of  Dr.  Blalock  and  other  mas- 
ters of  medicine  that  have  blessed  the 
Hopkins  campus.  Since  Dr.  Blalock's 
career  paralleled  the  period  of  the  Johns 
Hopk'ins  University's  greatest  achieve- 
ments and  growth,  it  can  be  said  that  Dr. 
Blalock  added  a  brilliant  luster  to  an 
already  outstanding  medical  center. 

Although  Dr.  Blalock's  contribution 
to  medical  science  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. It  may  be  that  the  doctor's  most 
profound  influence  was  as  a  teacher. 
For  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  stated: 

Through  the  young  doctors  who  came  to 
learn  their  surgical  techniques  under  him 
at  the  Hopkins,  and  through  his  own  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  in  this  and  for- 
eign countries,  he  bolstered  the  courage, 
raised  the  sights,  and  sharpened  the  com- 
petence   of    a    generation    of    surgeons    the 


world  over.     More  than  the  plaqu«  b«ii,t 
ings,  and  awards  in  his  name  the  men  whlSl 
Dr.  Blalock  has  trained  will  aasure  thn  ivvT 
tinuatlon  of  his  work.  ^°' 

Dr.  Blalock,  in  addressing  the  75th 
anniversary  banquet  at  the  Johns  Hon- 
kins  University  of  Medicine,  summed  u© 
what  his  life  exemplifled  when  he  stat^j^ 

Contentment  with  achievement  coimot» 
impending  degeneration  and  decay. 

It  is  because  of  men  like  Dr.  Blalock 
that  the  United  States  resists  decay  and 
ever  advances  forward.  As  long  as  we 
continue  to  reach  for  new  heights,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  probe  for  new 
knowledge,  as  long  as  we  search  for  a 
better  way  of  life  for  all  mankind,  this 
country  will  remain  great. 

Because  of  the  contributions  Dr 
Blalock  has  made  to  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  I  believe  it  only  fitting  that  Con- 
gress authorize  the  issuance  of  the  high- 
est medal  it  can  confer  upon  a  civilian, 
its  Gold  Medal.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Cxirrency  Commit- 
tee will  promptly  consider  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
articles  from  Maryland  newspapers  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  articles  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.. 205)  to 
provide  for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  In 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BEALt,  was  received,  read  t^lce  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Beall 
are  as  follows: 

Auazo    Blalock,    Wobld   Famous   Sukgion, 
Does 

Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  world  famous  surgeon 
and  professor  emeritus  of  surgery  at  the 
Johns  Hopklna  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, died  today  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  68. 

A  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  spokesman  said 
the  doctor  had  been  hospitalized  for  the 
"past  couple  of  montha." 

The  spokesman  said  the  doctor's  illness  had 
been  diagnosed  as  cancer  only  recently. 

During  his  career,  the  native  of  a  small 
Georgia  town  worked  his  way  from  Intern 
to  director  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  at 
the  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  and  sur- 
geon in  chief  of  the  hospital. 

He  gained  world  recognition  In  1944,  when 
he  performed  the  first  "blue  baby"  operation, 
which  he  had  developed  with  Dr.  Helen  B. 
Taussig.  The  operation  Involved  the  surgi- 
cal correction  of  congenital  heart  disease. 

The  textbook,  "Experimentel  Surgery,"  said 
this  of   the  blue   baby   operation: 

A  LASTING  MONUMENT 

"Of  the  many  blessings  conferred  on  hu- 
manity by  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  one  of  the  greatest  is  that 
pertaining  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  con- 
genital heart  disease,  a  contribution  well 
worthy  of  the  Nobel  Prize. 

"Blue  babies  who  were  formerly  the  object 
of  pity  now  can  often  be  ciired  by  using 
modern  methods  of  blood  vessel  surgery. 
Blalock  and  his  associates  have  thereby  built 
themselves  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass  and  taller  than  the  royal  pyramids  of 
Egypt." 

The  term  "blue  baby"  came  from  a  blulsn 
tint  on  the  lips  and  Angers  of  those  afflicted. 
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orarzD  new  horizons 
^    fimP  Of  the  doctor's  retirement  early 
Atthetlmeortn^e^  S.  Eisenhower,  univer- 

^^'"'i^nt  find  Dr.  RujBseU  A.  Nelson, 
»^Sr  pJesl'dent,  praised  Dr.  Blalock  as 
U^rf  the  most  honored  and  revered  men 

''"°ii''i^puStfo^i^deservedly  world^^^ 
^«ir  research  contributions,  including 
Z  SfvelopS  of  the  -blue  baby'  opera - 
**f„n  ^5e  opened  up  in  the  last  two  decades 
*'°HJ^ntw  horizons  in  surgery,  offering 
•°^  hone  for  mankind." 
^'^^  Sik  w^  born  April  5.  1899.  in  CuUo- 
^^Oa     the   son   of   George    Zadock   and 

*^hcS  m'sS^helor  Of  arts  in  1918  at 
K    n^versity  of  Georgia  and  his  MD.  In 
SmTS  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

BETUENED    TO    HOPKINS 

*roro  1922  to  1925.  he  served  as  an  Intern 
,ttb?  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  then 
«nt  to  Vanderbilt  University,  where  he 
!^rked  his  way  through  the  academic  ranks 
rSu  professor  in  the  school  of  medicine 

Tn  1941  Dr  Blalock  returned  to  the  Hop- 
ttS  to  se'rve  as  both  professor  and  director 
Sthe  Department  of  Surgery  and  surgeon 

""a^fears  later,  he  was  named  an  honorary 
«^iate  consultant  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hos- 
^  in  London  and  subsequently  served  as 
.visiting  professor  to  various  schools  of 
medicine  and  as  a  member  of  a  host  of  work- 
ing and  honorary  committees. 

Dr  Blalock  was  a  member  of  at  least  44 
medical  societies,  including  the  Academie  de 
Medicine  the  American  College  of  Cardi- 
ology, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr  Blalock  spoke  in  a  slow,  soft  southern 
accent  There  had  been  no  doctors  in  his 
family  background,  but  he  had  decided  at 
13  to  become  one. 

The  reason,  he  once  recalled,  could  be 
traced  to  a  remark  made  by  his  father  on 
returning  home  from  the  Hopkins  Hospital, 
where  the  father  had  been  a  patient. 

The  elder  Mr.  Blalock  said  he  had  appre- 
ciated his  experience  so  much  that  he  hoped 
one  of  his  children  would  go  into  medicine 
and  study  at  the  Hopkins. 

It  was  at  Vanderbilt  In  the  early  1930's 
that  the  doctor  worked  on  the  first  of  a  series 
of  notable  research  projects.  He  discovered 
there  that  surgical  shock  often  resulted  from 
the  loss  of  whole  blood,  plasma,  or  both. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  transfusions  and 
plasma  infusions,  which  had  been  used  only 
sparingly  until  then. 

The  doctor  was  a  sports  fan,  and  when  not 
in  the  operating  room,  classroom,  or  labora- 
tory, he  could  be  seen  at  any  sports  event  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

"He  was  a  retiring  person."  one  hospital 
staff  member  recalled,  "but  when  you  were 
in  his  presence,  you  knew  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  famous  man." 

The  doctor  found  time  to  write  more  than 
200  scientific  treatises  on  traumatic  shock, 
hypertension,  heart  disease,  and  other 
topics  and  also  a  book  on  principles  of  siu-gi- 
cal  care. 

The  doctor  delivered  35  honorary  lectures 
from  1933  to  1958.  His  last  major  public  ap- 
pearance was  made  last  May,  when  he  spoke 
at  the  75th  anniversary  ceremonies  at  the 
hospital. 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope,"  he  said  then,  "that 
the  hospital  will  maintain  its  excellence  and 
do  so  without  becoming  too  big  and  too  im- 
personal." He  said  the  secret  of  any  future 
success  was  to  hold  the  belief  "that  quality 
Is  more  Important  than  quantity." 

At  that  time,  it  was  announced  that  the 
hospital's  Clinical  Science  Building  would  be 
renamed  the  Alfred  Blalock  Clinical  Science 
Building. 


Dr.  Blalock  and  hla  wife,  Alice,  lived  at  117 
Churchwardens  Rocul,  In  Homeland.  Sur- 
vivors in  addition  to  his  wife,  are  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  and  two  sons.  WUliam  and 
Alfred  Dandy  Blalock.  William  Blalock  is  an 
assistant  administrator  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  16,  1964] 
Dk.  Alfkeh  Blalock 
Dr.  Alfred  Blalock  once  explained  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  "blue-baby"  oper- 
ation, which  he  had  developed  at  the  Hop- 
kins vrtth  Dr.  Helen  B.  Taussig,  by  saying  that 
its  success  had  given  surgeons  generaUy  the 
courage  to  attack  all  problems  of  heart  dis- 
orders. Before  the  1944  operations  on  chil- 
dren it  was  not  known  with  any  certainty 
that  patients  terribly  ill  from  a  mechanical 
heart  conaition  could  svirvlve  the  opening 
of  the  chest  and  other  surgical  procedures. 
The  knowledge  xishered  in  the  modem  era  of 
heart  surgery. 

Yet,  Important  as  that  contribution  was, 
it  by  no  means  offered  a  full  measure  of 
Dr.  Blalock's  ovra  significance  In  medicine. 
It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  had  the  most 
profound  effect  on  surgery  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad  as  well.  Through  the 
young  doctors  who  came  to  learn  their  sur- 
gical techniques  under  him  at  the  Hop- 
kins, and  through  his  own  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations in  this  and  foreign  countries. 
he  bolstered  the  coxirage,  raised  the  sights 
and  sharpened  the  competence  of  a  genera- 
tion of  surgeons  the  world  over. 

Although  Dr.  Blalock  won  countless  hon- 
ors and  achieved  international  stature,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  medical  students  and 
hospital  resident*  aa  his  prime  responsibility, 
and  his  Interest  in  the  men  who  went  forth 
from  his  lectures  and  surgical  clinic  was  re- 
ciprocated In  lifelong  professional  bonds. 
Only  this  past  weekend  half  a  dozen  of  the 
men  who  trained  under  him.  all  of  them 
by  now  heads  of  surgical  departments  at 
major  teaching  institutions,  came  to  see  him 
in  an  Informal  expression  of  continuing  af- 
fection, knowing  that  his  death  was  near. 
More  than  the  plaques,  buildings,  and  awards 
in  his  name,  the  men  whom  Dr.  Blalock  has 
trained  wUl  assure  the  continuation  of  his 
work. 


rXEST    CASK    TOO    TAB    GONE 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  16,  1964] 

Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  "Blue  Babt"  Surgeon, 

Dies  at  65 


Dr.  Alfred  Blalock.  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most heart  svirgeons  and  codeveloper  of  the 
operation  which  has  saved  thousands  of 
"blue  babies"  from  certain  death,  died  yester- 
day morning  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

He  was  65.  ^        ^     „„^. 

His  death  at  the  hospital  where  he  made 
medical  history  came  after  a  long  battle  with 
cancer  of  the  liver.  He  was  considered  the 
dean  of  American  surgeons. 

Services  vrtll  be  held  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  5603  North 
Charles  Street.  Burial  wlU  be  in  Druid 
Ridge  Cemetery. 

SUHGEON-IN-CHIEF,     PROFESSOR 

Dr  Blalock  had  been  surgeon  in  chief  at 
the  Hopkins  Hospital  from  1941  until  June 
30  this  year,  when  he  retired.  During  that 
time,  he  also  held  the  medical  school  titles 
of  professor  of  surgery  and  director  of  the 
department  of  svirgery. 

From  1955  until  his  retirement  he  was  also 
chairman  of  the  medical  board  of  the  hos- 

^  It  was  November  29.  1944,  that  Dr.  Blalock 
performed  the  operation  which  gained  him 
a  permanent  spot  in  the  annals  of  medicine. 
A  16-month-old  East  Baltimore  girl  re- 
ferred to  in  the  medical  journals  as  "E.M.S." 
was  operated  on  for  the  dreaded  symptoms 
which  marked  her  as  a  "blue  baby." 


Five  days  after  the  operation  the  girl  died — 
her  case  was  too  far  progressed  to  be  cured. 
But  the  operation  was  a  breakthrough. 

Along  vrith  Dr.  Helen  B.  Taussig,  head  of 
the  pediatric  heart  clinic  at  the  Hopklna, 
whose  diagnosis  aided  in  the  perfecting  of 
the  operation.  Dr.  Blalock  won  wide  fame. 

To  date  more  than  2,000  similar — and  suc- 
cessful — operations,  have  been  performed  at 
the  Hopkins  alone,  giving  the  stricken  chil- 
dren the  precious  oxygen  and  new  blood 
needed  for  life. 

Basically,  the  operation  Is  the  bypassing 
of  a  defective  blood  vessel  to  the  lungs  by 
severing  a  good  vessel  and  connecting  It  di- 
rectly to  the  Ivmgs. 

Dr.  Blalock  was  noted  also  for  his  work  in 
the  fields  of  shock  from  surgery,  traximatic 
shock,  hypertension,  myasthenia  gravis,  con- 
genital heart  disease  and  acquired  heart 
disease. 

During  his  career  he  published  more  than 
200  papers  and  wrote  one  book,  "Principles 
of  Surgical  Care:  Shock  and  Other  Consid- 
erations." 

OPENED  NEW  HORIZONS 

At  his  retirement,  Dr.  Blalock  was  charac- 
terized as  "one  of  the  most  honored  and  rev- 
ered men  in  American  medicine."  His  work, 
it  was  said,  "opened  up  In  the  last  two 
decades  entire  new  horizons  In  surgery, 
offering    broad    hope    for    mankind." 

The  noted  surgeon  came  to  the  Hopkins 
In  1941  from  Vanderbilt  University  In  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  where  he  rose  from  an  Instruc- 
torship  in  surgery  in  1925  to  a  full  professor- 
ship in  1938. 

Actually,  he  was  returning  to  the  Hopkins. 
For  Dr.  Blalock  was  an  alumnus  of  the  school, 
earning  his  M.D.  there  in  1922  after  receiving 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  1918  from  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

INTERN,  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN 

From  1922  until  1925,  he  had  been  an  In- 
tern and  assistant  resident  physician  at  the 
Hopkins.  He  left  In  1925  for  VanderbUt 
University  Hospital  to  become  resident  sur- 
geon  there. 

It  was  during  these  early  years  at  Vander- 
bilt and  the  Hopkins  that  the  foundations 
of  the  "Blalock  School"  of  experimental  sur- 
gery were  laid. 

Dr.  Blalock  probably  best  described  the 
spirit  of  his  school  during  a  speech  In  1954 
before  the  Los  Angeles  Surgical  Society  when 
he  said:  *' 

"I  hope  I  have  made  the  point  that  con- 
trary   to    popular   belief    there    is    nothing      j 
magical  about  science  or  scientific  Inveetl-      ,1 
gators.  || 

"SCIENTIST NOT    SUPERMAN 

"The  conception  of  the  scientlot  as  an  In- 
tellectual superman  achieving  Impnartant  re- 
sults through  sheer  brilliance  \b  quite  \m- 
founded." 

The  Blalock  dictum  insisted  on  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry and  biophysics  of  damaged  or  mal- 
formed tissues. 

Dr.  Blalock  asserted  his  philosophy  during 
a  speech  in  May  of  this  year  at  the  Hop- 
kins. , 

"The   accepted  philosophy  and  practice, 
he  said,  "is  one  that  renders  service  to  pa- 
tients, that  disseminates  knowledge  already 
known  and  that  contributes  new  knowledge. 
This   threefold   character   la   essential." 


MORE  LASTING  THAN  BRASS 

His  use  of  this  philosophy  led  to  the 
"blue  baby"  operation,  the  Import  of  which 
may  best  be  described  In  a  book  considered 
to  be  the  authority  In  the  field. 

It  reads-  "The  sxirglcal  treatment  of  con- 
genital heart  disease  (is)  a  contribution  weU 
worthy  of  the  Nobel  Prize.  Blalock  and  hla 
associates  have  thereby  bviUt  themselves  a 
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the  reaction  was  the  comment 
secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  Grebel: 
a  great  loss.   But  the  story  is  his 
a  great  man." 

had   been  with   Dr.  Blalock 
lOSO's  when  he  was  at  Vander- 

to  Baltimore  with  him. 

expected  of  a  man  of  his  stat- 

was  sought  after  by  other 

schools  of  medicine.   He  turned 

from  Columbia  University  and 

Hospital '  of  New  York  in 

to  remain  In  Baltimore. 


H  iVM  DBCmXD  TO  REMAIN 
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RONORAST    DEGRZKS 


career,  a  niunber  of  honorary 
bestowed  upon  him  by  such 
Ykle  University,  the  University  of 
I  nlverslty  of  Rochester,  the  Unl- 
et Icago,  Lehigh  University,  Hamp- 
CoUege,  Emory  University,   and 
University, 
tl  ne  or  another,  he  held   10  ap- 
is visiting  lecturer,  professor,  or 
;o  various   medical   institutions 
world.     He  was  on  the  editorial 
St  reral  medical  Journals,  and  be- 
1  lumber  of  professional  organlza- 


ACASEMIXS  AND  SOCIETnCS 

Dr.  Blalock  gave  42  endowed  lectiu'es  dur- 
ing bis  career,  and  held  membership  In  more 
than  45  medical  societies  and  fraternities. 

He  belonged  to  both  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  was  elected  In  1963  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  elected  in 
1951  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  was  assocle 
etranger  of  the  Academle  des  Sciences.  In- 
stltut  de  Prance. 

Membership  in  the  Institute  of  Prance  is 
an  honor  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  the  scientific  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  honor  came  to  Dr. 
Blalock  in  1949  when  he  was  named  as  the 
world's  outstanding  vascular  surgeon  by  the 
International  Society  of  Surge r>'. 

In  1960  he  was  awarded  the  Rudolph 
Matas  Award  In  Vascular  Surgery,  one  of  the 
world's  great  honors  for  surgeons  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels. 

The  American  Medical  Association  award- 
ed him  the  highest  honor  It  can  bestow  In 
1953  when  it  named  him  for  its  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  He  was  the  16th 
American  to  receive  the  award. 

Modem  Medicine  magazine  picked  him  in 
1960  for  one  of  its  distinguished  service  cita- 
tions. Election  to  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  Is  one  of  the  most  prized  aca- 
demic honors  in  the  country. 

Winner  of  a  nmnber  of  local  awards.  Dr. 
Blalock  was  cited  In  1948  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore  as  "man  of  the  year." 

BtnLOING  RrNAMED  FOR   HIM 

And  only  this  year,  the  Hopkins,  to  which 
he  gave  so  much,  honored  htm  by  renaming 
the  Clinical  Science  Building  the  Bla- 
lock Building. 

Dr.  Blalock,  who  lived  at  117  Churchwar- 
dens Road,  was  married  twice.  His  Urst  wife, 
whom  he  married  In  1930,  was  the  former 
Mary  Chambers  O'Bryan,  who  died  In  1958 
at  the  age  of  49. 

A  year  later,  he  married  Mrs.  Alice  Seney 
Waters,  a  widow. 

Besides  his  wife,  Dr.  Blalock  is  survived 
by  three  children,  Mrs.  William  C.  Sad  tier. 
William  R.  Blalock.  assistant  administra- 
tor of  the  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  Alfred 
Dandy  Blalock.  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Blackford. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  THE  HUMPHREY  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
all  the  discussion  about  foreign  assist- 
ance, there  is  one  area  that  has  been 
free  of  criticism,  and  in  fact  has  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
I  refer  to  what  AID  is  doing  to  encourage 
U.S.  private  enterprise  to  be  more  active- 
ly engaged  in  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts. 

Here  in  the  arena  of  private  initiative, 
competition  becomes  a  matter  of  ideas  as 
well  as  commodities.  We  constantly  are 
in  search  for  new  and  better  ways  of  do- 
ing things. 

In  this  field  the  U.S.  cooperatives,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions  have  an  enviable  record.  They 
are  applying  abroad  the  same  know-how 
and  skills  that  have  made  them  so  suc- 
cessful in  our  country. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  David  Bell, 
the  Administrator  of  AID.  the  third  an- 
nual report  of  our  cooperative  activities 


September  22 

in  AID,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964     i  am 
delighted  with  our  achievementfi! 

These  cooperative  developments  wer» 
carried  out  under  section  601  of  the  PoT 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  proposed 
this  section  orfthe  act  to  make  certaS 
that  the  peoplfe  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
aid  would  be  aware  of  the  good  that  S- 
operatives,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions  can  do  among  the  un 
derprivlleged  people  In  the  emerglM 
countries.  ^ 

US.  cooperatives  are  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities.  Our  U.S.  cooperative 
enterprises  now  are  helping  In  48  coun- 
tries. 

What  was  only  an  Idea  3  years  ago  ig 
a  worldwide  reality  today.  In  the  co- 
operative idea,  we  are  exporting  one  of 
the  finest  products  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. And  the  cooperative  program  Is 
not  one  of  dollars,  but  of  people. 

During  fiscal  year  1964,  AID  obUgated 
only  $13  million  for  technical  assistance 
for  cooperative  development  and  $52  mil- 
lion for  loans  for  cooperative-tjrpe  proj- 
ects. Our  success  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  skill  and  dedication  of  360 
cooperative  technicians  and  consultants, 
recruited  from  all  parts  of  our  Nation! 
They  took  their  know-how,  their  experi- 
ence, and  their  missionary  zeal  with  them 
to  foreign  lands,  and  showed  people  how 
they  can  do  great  things  just  by  working 
together.  They  were  helped,  of  course, 
by  the  people  in  these  countries. 

Their  effectiveness  was  multiplied 
many  times  by  the  people  they  had 
trained  to  carry  on.  More  than  27,000 
persons  received  training  in  cooperative 
subjects  in  AID-supported  centers  or 
schools  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the 
Central  American  countries,  Uganda, 
Kenya,  Thailand,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  dedication  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  abroad  who  are  working  with 
voluntary  relief  organizations.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  242  voluntary  relief  agencies, 
missions  or  foundations  eligible  to  work 
with  AID  in  oversea  programs  included 
the  development  of  "cooperative  credit 
unions  and  loans"  among  their  objectives. 

This  report  provides  one  part  of  an 
answer  to  our  critics  who  declare  that 
AID  does  not  reach  down  to  the  vast 
masses  of  people.  It  also  brings  out  the 
importance  of  having  nongovernment  or- 
ganizations participate  in  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts.  In  its  cooperative  im- 
dertaklngs,  AID  has  tried  to  do  as  much 
of  the  work  as  is  feasible  by  contracts 
with  nongovernment  organizations.  In 
the  field  of  cooperative  enterprise,  these 
organizations  were  mostly  federations 
representing  many  hundreds  of  local  as- 
sociations.   They  Include: 

National  Farmers  Union,  National 
Grange,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  Credit  Union 
National  Association,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  Founda- 
tion for  Cooperative  Housing,  and  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

I  wish  time  would  permit  me  to  call 
the  roll  of  new  cooperative  developments 
that  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
banner  of  AID  during  the  past  fiscal 
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The  outstanding  developments,  of 
^-  hTve  been  in  Latin  America,  un- 
S^e Snce  for  Progress.  And  they 
^  "  Hnnp  to  grow.  Promising  begin- 
'^'^oTare  nS^able  in  Africa,  and 
"^ff I  growing  interest  In  the  Par 
^  «H  Near  East,  south  Asia  regions, 
"^p^  has  been  a  substantial  growth  in 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

Small  Businksses  To  Tap  thb  Rbtikd  Foa 
ExBcunvK  Skill 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 
Washington,    September    12.— The    Gov- 
ernment announced  today  that  more  than 


soimd  self-help  measures  by  people  in 

developing  countries." 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  this 

document  available  for  use  of  the  many 

people  and  organizations  interested,  I 

Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 

resolution    providing    that    this    Third 
vfgf,  aiiu  '^-^--  ^      cnhstjintlal  growth  In     Annual  Cooperative  Report  to  the  Con-     emment  announceu  uuuoj  i^--  "-"-  — -- 
'^erehasbeenasubstanua^growi^^^     ^    on    the    Implementation    of    the     i.ioo  retired  executives  have  sipped  up  as 

s^r^S?=.i  ~s.Ts%?^p'Jsrra  rf?s=-ri.r^'s^.£i:2 

**^?S,Ushed  in  Colombia.  Ecuador,     Senate  document.         _^^ 
•«*f*^«a?m     In  itm  America.  1,100         The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tena- 
-„^  Kicaragua.    in  i^uu  ,•    _.     ^^^^     The  resolution  will  be  received, 

printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  371)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 


:^SoShav;"been  organized.  The 
SJ^Odepositors,  mostly  Jrom  lower- 
^'^l  famSes  have  invested  $12  mil- 
K  si^ngs%h^  77  savings  and  loan 
^tTons  have  financed  nearly  22.000 

"tf^' report  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  the^new  and  developing  countries.  I 
-niVid  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not 
Son  an  event  which  took  place  in  our 
iS  city  this  week.  There  were  80 
Smp^os-young  farm  eaders-ln  our 
2^  T?iey  were  not  tourists.  They  had 
5  completed  6  months  of  Jiving  and 
working  on  our  farms  in  the  Middle 

^Sey  learned  for  themselves  how  our 
tastltutions  work.  They  learned  that  life 
unot  all  peaches  and  cream  here.  They 
ghared  the  good  things,  and  took  part  in 
the  townhaU  meetings,  and  the  coopera- 
tive sessions.  They  went  to  church  and 
to  school.  They  learned  what  Main 
Street  is  like.  They  saw  what  makes 
America  tick.  There  was  sweat  and  Imrd 
work,  leisure  and  fun.  and  the  kind  of 
life  that  goes  on  In  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  all  over  America. 

These  80  young  farm  leaders  came 
from  BoUvla,  Chile,  Peru.  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.  They  were  here  as  part  of  an 
AID  project,  carried  out  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
These  young  farmers  vmderstand  what 
makes  America  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave,  understand  bet- 
ter how  democracy  works,  and  how  the 
people  do  have  a  voice  In  running  their 
business  and  their  country.  This  too.  is 
what  this  report  suggests. 

Cooperatives  can  be  a  source  for  de- 
veloping new  leadership,  which  is  a  wel- 
come element  when  older  institutions 
and  authorities  are  being  replaced  by 
new  structures  and  new  loyalties.  They 
are  a  strong  factor  in  social  and  national 
cohesion.  They  bring  people  together 
for  constructive  pvuTXJses,  and  break 
down  Isolation  and  factional  hostilities 
that  so  often  hamper  development  in 
new  countries. 

What  is  extremely  significant,  too.  Is 
that  in  the  emerging  covmtries,  coopera- 
tive development  is  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  private  enterprise  econamy. 
and  many  of  the  emerging  countries  are 
aware  of  this.  It  is  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  means  for  helping  people  to 
gain  some  positive  economic  advantages 
through  their  own  efforts. 

I  share  with  Mr.  Bell  his  observation 
that  "marshaling  the  human,  material, 
and  financial  resources  of  the  U.S.  co- 
operative organizations  can,  we  believe, 
help  provide  the  know-how  and  the  seed 
capital  essential  to  the  development  of 


Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  doc\iment  the  third  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  prepared  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  that  an  additional  five  thou- 
sand copies  be  printed  for  use  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the  location 
of  chanceries  and  other  business  offices 
of  foreign  governments  in  any  residen- 
tial area  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mtjlter,  Mr.  Aber- 

NETHY,    Mr.    HUDDLESTON,    Mr.    SPRINGER, 

and  Mr.  Horton  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  745)  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
disagreed  to  by  the^Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Hays,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


THE  SERVICE  CORPS  OP  RETIRED 
EXECUTIVES   (SCORE)— NEW  OR- 
GANIZATION OP  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration undertook  to  launch  a  new 
program    known    as    SCORE.    SCORE 
stands  for  "Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives." 

Under  this  program,  retired  executives 
will  call  on  small  businessmen  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  their  management 
know-how. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
this  new  organization  published  in  the 
September  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


and  profits. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  they  will  make  up  the  Serv- 
ice  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE). 
They  wUl  advise  struggling  small  business- 
men eager  for  help,  said  Eugene  P.  Foley,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA. 

The  agency  will  assign  the  volunteers  pri- 
marily to  companies  and  proprietors  who 
have  borrowed  money  from  the  SBA  or  who 
wiU  obtain  loans  under  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  The  act  Is  the  corner- 
stone legislation  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

In  pilot  projects  In  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, consiUtants  have  been  assigned  to  83 
companies.  The  counseling  program  wlU 
be  formally  started  nationally  on  October 
C  in  New  York  and  other  clUes. 

On  that  day,  SBA  field  office  officials  will 
meet  with  SCORE  volunteers,  civic  leaders 
and  smaU  businessmen  to  discuss  how  to 
put  the  program  Into  operation. 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  program  is  to  inake 
avaUable  to  amaU  concerns  and  individual 
proprietors  the  know-how  of  retired  men 
who  themselves  were  successful  entrepre- 
neurs and  corporation  executives.  Account- 
ants, lawyers,  and  marketing  specialists  also 
are  wanted  for  the  program. 

While  the  SBA  has  not  flaUy  niled  out 
assigning  a  volunteer  to  any  businessman 
who  cannot  afTord  to  hire  a  professional 
consultant,  it  wants  to  concentrate  **^*  *^^^ 
available  on  companies  that  have  borrowed 
money  from  the  Government. 

One  reason  fof  doing  so  Is  to  Increase  the 
prospects  for  repayment  of  the  loan.  An- 
other is  the  SBA  already  has  much  informa- 
tion about  such  companies. 

One  of  the  agency's  major  problems  may 
be  determining  which  volunteers  are  unqual- 
ified to  be  consultants.  WhUe  the  agency 
has  attempted  to  direct  its  recruiting  ap- 
peal to  men  of  proved  accomplishments,  of- 
ficials recognize  that  some  of  the  retired 
men  who  volimteer  may  be  more  bored  than 
competent. 

LOCAL   CRKOrr   CHECKS 

Local  credit  checks  may  tiuTi  up  some 
useful  information  about  the  applicants. 
RouUne  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon 
checks  presumably  wUl  identify  any  volun- 
teers who  have  vmsavory  backgroimds. 

The  agency  Is  loath  to  undertake  any  ex- 
tensive evaluation  program  because  of  the 
manpower,  money,  paperwork,  and  delay  it 
would  Involve.  Screening  procedures  so  far 
are  Intended  primarily  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  volunteers*  talent  and  experience,  m 
order  to  assign  them  to  cases  they  wUl  be 
most  qualified  to  work  on. 

For  example,  Sidney  Klein,  the  fo\mder  of 
8  Klein's  department  store  In  New  York, 
has  been  working  with  small  retailers  In 
Washington.  Lt.  T.  White,  who  directed 
training  programs  for  Cities  Service  g«*o"^ 
station  managers,  wUl  perform  similar  duties 
for  SCORE. 

The  volunteers  will  serve  without  pay. 
The  agency  plans  to  assign  them  to  cases  in 
their  hometowns,  thereby  avoiding  travel 
expenses. 

About  20  percent  of  the  recruits  so  lar 
Have  come  from  the  New  York  area.  Most 
needed  are  voltrnteers  from  outside  the  big 
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from  Maine,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
and  MlMlmtlppl,  for  example,  an 


SBA'B  definition  of  a  small  busl- 
rlgld,  Mr.  Foley  said  the  typical 

case  would  Involve  a  concern  with 

2S  employees. 


THE  Ni.TION'S  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS- -ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE 
MEANS' 

Mr.  M:NAMARA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  Nition's  greatest  strength  Is  that 
It  has  a  ]  Etbor  movement  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  our  social  and  economic 
society. 

As  the  major  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican lab)r  movement,  APL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Geo  rge  Meany  in  his  Labor  Day  ad- 
dress thi  i  year  placed  in  perspective  the 
work  of  Congress  and  the  unfinished 
work  bef  jre  us. 

His  m(  issage  Is  a  tribute  to  oiu-  efforts 
and  acc(  mplishments.  It  also  is  a  re- 
minder (f  what  remains  to  be  done. 

I  ask  1  inanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Ifeany's  remarks  be  printed  at 
this  poin  t  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ord  >red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows: 

ATL-CIO  PuEsmcKT  Okorgz  Meant's  Special 
liABOB  I  Ut  Broadcast  Oves  the  Columbia 
BaoAoci  STING  Ststem  Radio  Network, 
MoifDA'4,  Septzmbxr  7,  1964 
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I  am  very  happy  to  bring 

rou — to  union  members  and  to  all 

greetings  of  the  AFL- 
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like  to  spend  these  few  minutes 
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there  will  always  be  unfinished 
n  the  United  States.     As  we  ad- 
sights  and  hopes  are  continual- 
We  may  never  be  able  to  ellm- 
co^pletely    and    for   all    time,    every 
of  our   society,   or   reach   the 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  to 
of   our   aspirations   as   a   Nation. 
basic  nat\ire  of  the  labor  move- 
of  Americans  generally  that  we  do 
stop  short  of  our  goals — that 
:ontlnue  to  move  forward  toward  a 
for  all. 

our  agenda  of  unsolved  problems 
hed  business  today  Is  the  prob- 
ui^mployment. 

In  the  last  7  years,  from  No- 
through  July  of  this  year,  has 
rate  dropped  below  5  percent  in 
1  aonth,  and  on  those  occasions  the 
4.9  percent. 

that  there  has  been  Improve- 
metisures  put  into  effect  in 
years — starting  with  a  stronger 
law,  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
housing  legislation,  and  climaxed 
cut — have  helped, 
rate  of  autconation  and  technical 
such  that,  while  new  workers  are 
;he  labor  force  In  ever-lncrefLslng 
fewer  and  fewer  workers  are  needed 
the  same  level  of  production. 
,    rising    levels    of    production, 
profits  have  not  been  matched  by 
reduction  In  the  level  of  un- 
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ITnleea  ire  are  able  to  find  more  effective 
answers  t  >  this  basic  problem,  the  long-range 
outlook  'rill  remain  dim  and  foreboding. 
Any  recea  ilon,  any  failure  to  maintain  an  ex- 
panding (con(»ny,  holds  the  threat  of  mass 
unemploj  ment, 

Then  t  lere  Is  the  matter  of  equal  rights 
and  equtf  opportunity.     Here,  by  any  rea- 


sonable estimate,  the  progress  has  been  re- 
markable. The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  will 
go  down  In  history  as  a  landmark  In  the 
progress  of  American  society.  It  was  a  bipar- 
tisan achievement,  never  before  approached 
in  time  of  peace. 

But  a  law  does  not  automatically  become 
a  pattern  of  dally  life.  There  remains  for 
all  of  us,  whatever  our  station,  the  solemn 
obligation  to  make  the  terms  of  this  law 
meaningful  and  effective. 

The  trade  union  movement  played  a  major 
role  in  helping  to  bring  this  law  Into  being. 
We  Intend  to  play  a  major  role  in  helping  to 
enforce  its  principles,  not  Just  in  the  legal 
sense,  but  in  the  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  of 
America — for  the  trade  union  movement 
exists  to  advance  the  cause  of  brotherhood, 
to  resist  injustice,  oppression,  and  to  make 
effective  all  of  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  the  chronic  problem  of  the  crush- 
ing costs  of  severe  Illness,  which  impose  an 
Intolerable  burden  upon  our  elderly  citizens 
In  particular.  We  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe 
we  know  the  answer  to  this  problem.  We  be- 
lieve the  need  can  best  be  overcome  by  ex- 
tending the  present  system  of  social  security 
insurance  to  cover  hospitalization  and  di- 
rectly related  expenditures.  No  one  has 
offered  any  other  approach  that  makes  prac- 
tical sense.  Yet  the  need  continues,  impos- 
ing painful  penalties  on  the  old  and  young 
alike. 

Adequate  shelter.  In  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment, for  every  family.  Is  another  basic  hu- 
man need  that  remains  high  on  the  list  of 
the  unfinished  business  of  our  Nation.  We 
gladly  acknowledge  that  the  most  recent 
hovising  bill  was  the  best  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress  in  a  generation.  Yet  there  are 
acute  housing  needs  that  remain  to  be 
filled — not  J\ast  for  the  poor,  though  their 
needs  are  most  pressing,  but  for  self-support- 
ing middle  Income  families  as  well. 

Then,  also,  for  all  who  are  Interested  in 
America's  youth,  there  is  the  whole  question 
of  education.  Late  in  1963,  President  John- 
son, In  the  process  of  signing  a  series  of  bills 
broadening  Federal  aid  to  certain  kinds  of 
higher  education,  said  the  congressional  ses- 
sion of  that  year  would  be  known  as  the 
education  Congress. 

We  applaud  these  enactments.  But  we 
Insist  that  they  are  properly  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

Every  child  in  this  Nation  should  receive, 
as  a  right,  the  best  possible  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  education. 

This  can  be  realized  only  through  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid.  that  will  compensate 
for  the  differences  in  material  resources  of 
States  and  communities.  Natural  and  ma- 
terial resources  may  differ  in  value  from  place 
to  place;  the  value  of  human  resources  is 
the  same  everywhere. 

Moreover,  the  only  acceptable  celling  on 
educational  achievement  by  any  young  per- 
son is  personal  capacity,  not  money.  Today, 
not  only  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  chil- 
dren of  self-supporting  workers  are  at  an 
Immense  disadvantage  In  their  quest  for 
higher  learning.  That  disadvantage  does  a 
disservice  to  the  Nation,  quite  apart  from  its 
inherent  unfairness.  It  must  be  eliminated; 
and  only  a  program  of  Federal  aid  can  do  it. 

Finally — and  I  have  not,  by  any  means, 
exhausted  the  list  of  unfinished  business — 
there  is  the  matter  of  poverty. 

Poverty  is  a  fact  of  life  In  this  affluent 
society.  It  is  seldom  visible  to  the  affluent 
themselves;  for  the  poor,  or  most  of  them, 
are  clustered  in  slums  and  ghettos;  in  the 
big  city  areas  that  luckier  citizens  avoid,  or 
down  weed-grown  roads  In  the  country. 

Yet  the  poor  are  very  much  vrtth  us.  They 
amount  to  20  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation— one  family  In  five,  struggling  to 
exist  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Who  are  they? 

They  are  out  of  work;  or  they  have  Jobs 
that  pay  too  little  to  live  on. 


They  are  old— or,  perhaps,  they  aw.  «_ 
young.  '      "  "T 

They   are   the   unskilled   or  semlskiiu- 
often  because  they  never  had  alwlv: 
learrl  a  skill.  cnance  to 

They  have  been  blocked,  pethaos  her.-. 
of  race,  from  finding  a  place  in  ecoSS 
society.  "«we 

Above  all,  they  are  there.     One-flxth  of 
nation,    whose   productive   potential    *w 
potential  purchasing  power  and  whose  iSm 
talents    are    not    being    utilized;    and   wS 
themselves  are  paying  the  price  in  demJIi. 
tion  and  despair.  «>n5r»a«. 

But  there  is  also  a  price  for  the  rest  of 
us,  both  a  moral  and  an  economic  Dri« 
We  m  the  AFI.-CIO  reject  out  of  hand  tS 
Idea  that  people  are  poor  because  they  <u. 
serve  to  be;  that  they  are  shiftless,  stupid  or 
both;  that  they  could  do  better  if  thev  re«ii. 
tried.  '   ^^' 

This  is  a  defeatist  concept  that  cannot  be 
Justified  by  experience. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  President  John- 
son  that  he  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  American 
affluence.  We  believe  the  program  mta,\h 
lished  by  his  antlpoverty  bill,  recently  ea- 
acted,  is  only  a  beginning  in  this  battle;  but 
he  has  done  a  real  service  by  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  country  to  a  problem  it  would  be 
more  plesisant  for  most  people  to  forget 

In  any  case,  as  long  as  poverty  does  in- 
deed exist  in  the  United  States,  whether  it 
afflicts  20  percent  of  the  people,  as,  now,  or 
10  percent,  this  country  will  have  unflnltiui 
business.  Poverty — any  amount  of  poverty- 
is  simply  not  consistent  with  the  American 
way  of  life. 

As  we  strive  to  protect  and  develop  our 
human  resources,  so  must  we  conserve  anl 
Improve  our  heritage  from  nature — the  vital 
land,  forest,  mineral  and  water  resoureti 
that  have  helped  to  make  this  Nation  the 
envy  of  the  world.  This  is  historically  and 
by  force  of  necessity  a  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Our  expanding  population  places  an  ever- 
mounting  pressure  upon  those  resource!. 
Urbanization  and  the  spread  of  Industry 
have  polluted  the  air  that  surrounds  us  sad 
ruined  the  purity  of  ovir  rivers  and  streams. 
A  sustained  attack  upon  these  problems  la 
essential  to  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

The  splendor  of  America's  landscape  and 
the  remaining  unspoiled  nattiral  scenic  and 
recreational  areas  of  the  country  are  in 
danger  of  disappearing  in  oiu*  generadco 
unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  for  future  generations. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  this  admliUstn- 
tion.  through  the  Wilderness  Bill  of  1964,  to 
preserve  untouched,  many  acres  of  primitlT* 
and  wilderness  areas,  lakes,  and  streams.  We 
need  to  do  more — to  provide  the  people  of 
this  Nation  a  balanced  program  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  to  add  to  their 
health  and  well-being,  including  more  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  lakeshores,  seastaorei, 
and  other  recreational  areas. 

The  demands  upon  our  sources  of  energy 
for  our  cities,  industries,  and  homes  are  con- 
stantly growing  and  must  be  met  in  an  en- 
lightened manner.  A  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy  should  be  carried  out- 
based  upon  abundance,  the  conservation  of 
reserves,  research  Into  new  energy  sources 
and  the  aim  of  lowering  energy  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

This  is  an  election  year.  The  American 
people  will  choose,  a  few  short  weeks  from 
now,  a  President  and  a  VlOe  President;  »n 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; more  than  one-third  of  the  U.S.  Sens- 
tors,  and  a  goodly  number  of  State  Govemon 
and  State  legislators. 

All  the  matters  I  have  mentioned  In  my 
remarks  today  will  be  issues,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degrees,  in  all  of  these  election  con- 
tests. 
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•lu  be  up  to  the  voters  to  decide  which    be  applied  to  the  Pascua  Yaquis.    There- 

!L  ijx«i  wW*^  candidates,  wiu  deal  with    fQj.g^  i  ^ave  no  objection  to  the  proposed 

JfS'i-uM  oujBt  effectively.  transfer  of  the  202  acres  for  the  limited 

^'^Jrrfore  I  hope  ^^j^/^^^*  dv^J*  !J!^     purposes  set  forth  in  section  1  of  the  bill. 

toS-^..^L'S.\fo?o\nir?hS^^  The    provision    of    H.R.    6233    which 

caused  me  some  concern  appears  in  sec- 
tion 1,  subsection  (2).  It  reads  as 
follows : 


*-m.  of  the  two  major  parties  . 

5S^«lll  consider  what  the  parties  have 
nrfnt  by  point,  on  aU  the  things  I  have 
•"*".    — ,  „„  ^thor  matters  as  weU. 


!IlntiMed,  and  on  other 
^««  has  been  a  tendency,  In  recent  years. 
^tAt  oarty  platforms.    I  think  this  Is  a 
ilSs  mistake.    A  party  platform  is.  In  ef- 


No  part  of  such  property  shall  ever  be  con- 
veyed for  the  benefit  of  any  private  orga- 

^uiw ,   ,         J        _      nlzation.  association,    group,   or   Individual, 

SS.  a  statement  of  principle  and  purpose.     ^^         ^^^^^  ^  j  ^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

B  rtpresents  the  consensus  of  party  opinion.     ^^.^^  ^^  conveyed  to  the  county  of  Pima. 

JL^t  in  the  most  unusual  clrcmnstances-     g^^^^  ^^  Arizona,  or  a  political  subdivision 

^^nstances   which   are  not   evident   thU     thereof,  for  use  as  a  site  for  a  school. 


ture  on  the  15  acres  that  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  Pima  County,  the  school  would 
be  used  almost  exclusively  for  Indians 
from  the  Yaqul  and  Papago  Reserva- 
tions. That  being  the  case,  the  15-acre 
conveyance,  when  effected,  would  also 
represent  the  canring  out  of  our  trust 
obligation  to  the  Indians. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  House  bill 
6233  does  not  violate  the  Morse  formula, 
and  I  urge  that  the  measure  be  scheduled 
for  early  Senate  action. 


-.i-^he  platform  Is  a  preview  of  what  the 
^  would  do  if  Its  candidates  won. 

The  baalc  questions  in  every  national  elec- 
«^,__and  in  this  one,  possibly,  more  than 
I^rt-^  what  kind  of  America  do  we  want? 
?a3  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  It? 

A»  to  the  first,  all  Americans  would  agree 
♦lj,t  we  want  peace  In  the  world  and  pros- 
otflty  at  home.  It  Is  the  second  question 
2^t  creates  issues  and  decides  elections. 

Which  party.  Judged  by  its  platform: 
wblch  candidates  Judged  by  their  records,  are 
most  apt  to  keep  the  peace,  preserve  free- 
dom and  provide  prosperity  for  all? 

Xlie  intelligent  voter  must  decide  this  for 

Himself. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope  the 
voters  will,  in  fact,  take  their  obligations 
lerlouBly;  and  that  all  citizens  will.  In  fact, 

vote. 

The  United  States — though  It  was  the  first 
and  is  now  the  oldest  truly  democratic  so- 
ciety on  earth — makes  a  poor  showing  on  the 
roster  of  nations  when  It  comes  to  citizen 
participation  in  elections. 

Too  many  Americans  and  this  Includes 
vage  earners  and  their  families — simply  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  register  and  vote. 
When  tliat  is  the  case,  national  elections — 
and  local  ones,  too — are  not  a  true  measure 
of  what  the  people  want.  Democracy  works 
only  when  it  is  used. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  strong  feelings 
about  the  coming  election,  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  express  them.  Instead,  on  this 
Labor  Day,  my  appeal  to  all  who  are  listen- 
ing is  this:  Look  at  the  platforms  and  the 
ncords.  weigh  the  prospects,  make  up  your 
own  mind — and  then,  above  all,  go  to  the 
poUa  on  November  3  and  vote. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  TO 
PASCUA  YAQUI  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  House 
blU  6233,  Calendar  No.  1469,  would 
authorize  the  conveyance,  without  con- 
sideration, of  approximately  202.76  acres 
of  Federal  public  domain  land  to  the 
Pascua  Yaqui  Association,  Inc. 

Although  the  Senate  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  6233  indicates  that  the 
Pascua  Yaquis  are  not  members  of  an 
original  American  Indian  tribe,  and  that 
they  are  Indians  and  descendants  of 
Indians  who  fled  Mexico  some  40  years 
ago,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  problems 
that  compare  to  those  of  our  American 
Indians. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
the  United  States  has  special  trust  obli- 
gations to  the  Indians  of  our  country. 
Accordingly,  I  have  never  sought  to  apply 
the  Morse  formula  to  proposed  gratuitous 
transfers  of  Federal  lands  needed  by  the 
Indians.  Since  we  have  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  Pascua  Yaquis 
for  almost  a  half  century,  I  feel  that  the 
ame  policy  that  applies  to  American 
Indians  under  the  Morse  formula  should 


The  above-quoted  language.  If  stand- 
ing alone  in  a  gratuitous  Federal  land 
transfer  bill,  would  require  the  payment 
of  50  percent  of  fair  appraised  market 
value  to  the  United  States  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  15  acres,  plus  a  reversion- 
ary clause  limiting  to  public  purposes  the 
use  of  the  15  acres. 

Congressman  Morris  Udall,  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  this  bill,  upon  learning 
of  my  concern  relative  to  the  language 
of  section  1(2),  wrote  to  me  explaining 
the  prop>osed  use  of  the  15  acres.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  of 
September  16  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Moasx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  advised  that  you  have 
raised  a  question  about  my  bill,  HH.  6233, 
which  wotild  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  Inc.,  which  bill 
is  scheduled  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
shortly. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  your  concern 
over  the  provision  in  section  1  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  permitting  not  to  exceed  15  acres 
to  be  conveyed  to  Pima  County,  Arizona,  or 
some  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  a 
school  site. 

If  In  the  future  such  a  conveyance  of  not 
to  exceed  16  acres  should  be  made  to  Pima 
County  or  one  of  Its  subdivisions  for  use  as 
a  site  for  a  school,  such  school  would  be  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  the  Yaqul  Indians  or 
students  coming  from  the  nearby  San  Xavler 
Papago  Reservation.  There  would  be  few.  If 
any,  non-Indian  students  In  the  school,  and 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  county  would 
go  to  the  trouble  of  transporting  non-Indian 
students  from  distances  of  10  miles  or  more 
to  attend  what  would  be  essentially  an  In- 
dian school.  The  acreage  covered  by  this 
bin  Is  located  about  10  miles  southwest  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  about  1  mile  north  of  the  San 
Xavler  Reservation  and  about  a  mile  or  two 
west  of  a  northern  projection  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  provides  a  buffer  between  Tuc- 
son and  the  proposed  Yaqui  site.  Further- 
more, the  area  Is  separated  by  a  range  of 
low  mountains  from  the  path  of  major  com- 
munity expansion. 

While  I  recognize  fully  the  merit  of  your 
Insistence  on  proper  compensation  when 
Federal  land  Is  conveyed,  however  indirectly, 
to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
I  would  hope  that  the  special  nature  of  this 
case  might  warrant  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Morris  K.  Udall. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Congressman  Udall's 
letter  makes  clear  that  If  a  school  should 
be  constructed  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 


PORNOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  have  received  In  the  mall  a  letter  and 
a  press  release  from  an  organization 
which  calls  itself  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Children's  Mental  and 
Moral  Health.  The  letter  and  the  press 
release  were  strong  protests  against  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  involving 
pornography  In  books  and  movies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcord  the  letter,  which  la 
signed  by  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J.;  a 
copy  of  the  news  release,  which  is  entitled 
"Operation  Yorkville":  and  a  list  of  the 
cosigners  of  the  letter  and  the  press  re- 
lease. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter,  re- 
lease, and  list  of  cosigners  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
societt  for  the  protection  of 
Children's  Mental  and  Moral  Health, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  September  9,  1984. 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
New  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mttndt:  We  enclose  a  state- 
ment from  nine  Interfalth  religious  leaders, 
criticizing  the  June  22d  obscenity  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  which  the 
Cotirt  has  preempted  the  power  of  all  legis- 
lative bodies  and  thtis  of  all  the  people  and 
has  hamstrtmg  lower  cotu-ts  in  rendering 
obscenity  decisions. 

This  statement  was  carried  by  newspa- 
pers all  over  the  world,  and  also  featured 
In  the  September  11  Issue  of  Time  magazine 
(p. 22). 

As  a  result  of  this  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision.  New  York  State  has  already  been 
rendered  virtually  lawless  In  the  field  of 
obscenity.  Other  States  will  probably  fol- 
low In  the  fall  and  winter.  Furthermore, 
mall-order  pornography  will  now  skyrocket. 

We  wrote  you  before,  but  the  enclosed 
statement  will  Indicate  ftirther  need  for  Im- 
mediate  and  favorable   action  on  HJR.  319. 

We  would  also  be  Interested  in  hearing 
your  opinion  on  this  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  imposing  Its  standards  on  the  peo- 
ple of  50  States. 
Sincerely, 

Morton  A.  Hill,  S  J. 

National  Intertaith  Statement  RscAROiNa 
XJS.  SrrpREME  CoTTRT's  Two  Most  Recent 
Obscenity  Decisions 

(Signed  by:  Rev.  Wllburn  C.  West,  president. 
Eastern  States  Mission,  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints;  Bishop  Lloyd 
C.  Wlcke.  presiding  bishop,  New  York  Con- 
ference, Methodist  Church;  Rev.  W.  Scott 
Morton,  Ph.  D.,  executive  director.  Univer- 
sity Christ  Foundation,  N.Y.U.  Presbyterian 
Church:  Most  Rev.  Leo  A.  Pursley,  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Port  Wayne,  Episcopal  Chair- 
man, NODL;  Most  Rev.  Aloyslus  J.  WU- 
Unger,  Catholic  bishop  of  Monterey-Fresno, 
Calif.;  Most  Rev.  John  King  Musslo,  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Steubenvllle.  Ohio;  Rabbi 
Chalm  U.  LipechltE,  editor,  Jewish  Preas, 
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BrookfTn,  N.T.;  Babbl  Dr.  JuUm  O.  Vtni- 

Congregatlon  Zlebron  Moshe,  New 

M.Y.:  Rabbi  Jebuda  lielber,  Brlar- 

Jewlab  Center,  Queens,  NY.;  Henry 

;.  president.  New  York  Board  ol 

New  York,  N.Y.) 

portentous  decisions  rendered  on 

1964,  tbe  Supreme   Court  of  the 

iitates  virtually  promulgated  degen. 

tbe  standard  of  American  life. 

il  proving    "Tropic    of    Cancer,"    five 

( laapproved  the  rulings  of  the  courts 

States,  Including  Illinois,  Florida, 

York,  which  had  foimd  the  book  to 

and    obscene.     Under    Its    debased 

,  the  Supreme  Court  approved  a  book 

c<  »n tains  numerous  passages  unfit  for 

either  In  a  court  decision  or  In  a 
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;tltudes  expressed  by  these  Justices 
cdnfused  as  they  are  deplorable.    Jus- 
Wl]  llam  J.  Brennan  and  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
deeded,  on  their  baffling  concept  of  a 
community    standard,"    that    the 
not  obscene.    Accordingly,  they  de- 
tl4at  this  degraded  national  standard 
Imposed  upon  lUlnols,  Florida,  and 
Jlistlces  Hugo  L.  Black  and  Wll- 
Douglas  apparently  believe,  In  the 
:    freedom,    that    nothing,    however 
be  obscene  under  the  Federal  Con- 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  expressing 
evaluation,  foimd  that  the  book 
>bBcene. 

shocking  conclusions  exhibit  con- 

the  public  and  utter  indifference 

of,  the  morality  that  guided 

of  our  Constitution.    The  Court 

4lstorted  the  meaning  of  that  Con- 

whlch  was  written  for  a  nation 

"under  God."    In  finding  that  the 

Constlttitlon  was  Intended  as  a  guarantee  for 

dlss<  imlnatlon  of  fllth,  and  a  device  to 

•Jae  public  of  the  right  to  protect 

vile  and  corrupt  publications, 

God"  foundations  of  the  United 

Implied  to  be  Irrelevant.     The 

niggestlon  of  the  Justices  that  the 

fUnerlcan  would  tolerate  such  fllth 

to  the  character  and  Intelll- 

the  people  of  the  United  States. 

applied  the  same  weird  test  In 

.  by  a  6-to-3  vote,  a  highly  objec- 

motlon  picture,  entitled  "The  Lov- 

the  courts  of  Ohio  have  foujid 


wfiich 
obt  Bene. 

c  bvlous    and    regrettable    conclusion 

assaults  upon  the  Nation,  and 

its  children.  Is  that  the  community 

prevailing  among  the  five  judges  Is 

the  standard  of  the  people  of  the 

ipon  whom  they  do  not  hesitate  to 

judgment. 

decisions  cannot  be  accepted  quietly 

I  merlcan  people  If  this  Nation  Is  to 

Giving  free  rein  to  the  vile  deplc- 

7lolence,  perversion.  Illicit  sex,  and 

,  to  their  performance,  is  an 

sign  of  progressive  decay  and  de- 

^urther.  It  gives  prophetic  meaning 

Intent  to  bury  America. 

decisions  require  strong,  Instant  ac- 

the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "Shall 

things  and  we  be  silent?" 

therefore,  that  people  press  for 

of  those  who  violate  the  parental 

by  [distributing  and  selling  pornograph- 

to  children;  that  parents  vehe- 

4enounce  these  decisions  as  a  usurpa- 

helr  "under  God"  rights;  and  that 

the  President  of  the  United  States 

the  decisions  and  properly  charac- 

as  an  Insiilt  to  the  American 

a  menace  to  American  society. 

xirgent,  therefore,  that  letters  and 

dispatched  Inunedlately  to  the  Pres- 
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;  too,  that  religious  leaders  of  all 
all  communities  stand  together  In 


vociferously  decrying  the  fact  that  the  Coiirt 
has  presunied  to  recast  the  moral  law. 

Our  position  is  best  summarized  by  Chief 
Jxistice  Earl  Warren,  dissenting  In  the  "Trop- 
ic-Lovers" decision:  "Protection  of  socie- 
ty's right  to  maintain  Its  moral  fiber  and  the 
effective  administration  of  justice  require 
that  this  Court  not  establish  itself  as  an 
xiltimate  censor,  in  each  case  reading  the  en- 
tire record,  viewing  the  accused  material, 
and  making  an  Independent  de  novo  judg- 
ment on  the  question  of  obscenity." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  allhough 
I  am  in  sincere  sympathy  with  the  atti- 
tudes and  many  of  the  statements  of 
this  fine  group  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  fight  pornography  and  filth  in  books 
and  movies.  I  wish  to  call  their  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  many  other  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  who  are 
concerned  with  the  mounting  growth  of 
obscene  books  and  magazines  and  other 
noxious  materials  which  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  children  and  adoles- 
cents, to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  better 
way  to  meet  this  problem. 

On  two  occasions,  I  have  introduced, 
and  had  accepted  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Obscene  and 
Noxious  Materials.  I  felt,  and  still  be- 
lieve that  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission is  the  necessary  first  step  in 
doing  a  really  effective  job  in  fighting 
printed  fllth.  pornography,  and  noxious 
pictures  and  printed  materials.  In  this 
Congress,  we  have  reintroduced  this  bill 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  it 
has  been  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  that  the  House  Committee  will  yet 
find  time  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bills  be- 
fore it,  so  that  action  will  begin. 

What  the  members  of  this  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Children's  Mental  and 
Moral  Health  fail  to  realize  is  that 
merely  on  the  matter  of  definition,  noth- 
ing which  can  be  found  in  law  can  be 
applied  countrywide.  Further,  the  laws 
which  have  been  written  are  not  uni- 
form, and  have  not  been  wholly  effective. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  would  bring 
together  experts  from  the  field  of  law, 
law  enforcement,  education,  religion,  the 
publishing  and  entertainment  Industry, 
and  the  general  public  to  thresh  out  such 
problems  as:  First,  what  are  good,  sound 
legal  definitions  of  obscenity  which  can 
be  made  to  stick;  second,  how  can  we 
get  uniform  and  effective  laws  at  the 
State,  city,  and  National  levels;  third, 
how  can  we  enforce  such  laws;  and 
fourth,  what  steps  can  be  taken  for  an 
effective  information  program  for  par- 
ents and  children,  so  the  market  for  such 
filth  can  be  dried  up? 

I  suggest  to  the  dedicated  people  that 
they  give  support  to  this  program,  so  we 
can  work  together  for  final,  effective  ac- 
tion. Their  approach  in  trying  to  get 
the  President  to  do  something  about  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  not  realistic. 
The  way  to  start  is  not  by  means  of  an 
avalanche  of  criticism  of  the  Court,  but 
by  putting  on  the  books  laws  which  give 
the  Court  a  line  of  action,  a  set  of  legal 
precedents,  and  some  clarifying  defini- 
tions for  judges  to  work  with. 

I  suggest  to  this  group,  and  to  others 
like  it  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
a  united  effort  starting  with  the  basic 
problons,  will  eventually  lead  to  success. 
Scattered     operations,     with     varying 
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methods  of  procedure,  may  do  aoiQe^ 
locally,  but  they  do  not  make  the  nalL 
manent  and  solid  impression  that  sho^ 
be  made  In  this  fight.    Indeed  then!? 
veyors  of  filth  must  find  comfort  InS 
fact  that  these  fighting  units  are  S, 
united  and  do  not  form  an  effective  ami 
The  number  of  my  bill  in  this  w^ 
of  Congress  is  S.  180.    There  are  a^uS 
companion  bills  in  the  House  of  RentT. 
sentatives.    I  am  sure  the  Senateiffl 
act  again,  quickly,  and  surely,  a«  It  SI 
done  before;  but  our  problem  Is  in  trjtol 
to  get  the  House  Committee  to  put  S 
bill  on  its  agenda.     Should  the  Bovm 
fail,  in  this  Congress,  to  take  the  neo^ 
sary  action,  we  shall  try  again  in  the 
89th  Congress.    I  ask  all  who  believe  that 
pornography,  smut,  filth  in  books  aod 
magazines,  and  filthy  movies  and  plan 
are  a  threat  to  the  morals  of  our  youth, 
to  join  in  the  support  of  proposed  legli- 
latlon  which  will  begin  to  do  the  job  the 
way  in  which  it  is  vitally  necessary  to 
proceed. 

ATOMIC     ENERGY,     SCIENCE,    AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Dr.  John  H.  Lawrence,  director  of  the 
Donner  Laboratory  and  Donner  Pavilion 
at  the  University  of  California,  in  Berke- 
ley, delivered  one  of  the  most  profound 
addresses  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read. 

The  son  of  a  well-known  South  Da- 
kota educator.  Dr.  John  Lawrence  wu 
bom  in  Canton,  S.  Dak.,  And  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

His  parents,  Carl  and  Gimda  Law- 
rence, resided  In  Canton  for  many  years. 
His  father  was  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  Later,  his  faUier  was  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  served  many  years  as  president  of 
colleges  in  the  State.  He  retired  in  1939, 
in  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  president  of 
Northern  State  Teachers  College.  Els 
brother  was  the  late  well-known  nuclear 
scientist.  Dr.  Ernest  Lawrence. 

Dr.  John  Lawrence  came  back  to 
South  Dakota  recently  to  deliver  the 
Albert  S.  Harding  lecture  at  the  South 
Dakota  State  University.  His  lecture 
presents  an  inspiring  recital  of  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
elsewhere,  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia EUid  by  our  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Lawrence  and  his  work  are  known 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  hto 
address  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
regularly  read  the  Conqressional  Rk- 
ORD.  His  biography,  from  "Men  of 
Science,"  which  follows,  speaks  for  It- 
self: 

Lawrence,  Dr.  John  Hundale,  220  Olorietto 
Boulevard,  Orinda.  Calif.  Medicine.  C»n- 
ton,  S.  Dak.  Jan.  7.  04;  m.  42;  c.  8.  A3. 
South  Dakota,  36;  M.D,  Harvard  Med,  SA 
30;  hon.  Sc.D,  South  Dakota,  42,  Catholle 
Unlv,  69;  hon.  Dr,  Univ.  Bordeaux,  M- 
Intern,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hosp,  Bostcn. 
30-31;  asst.  res.  Strong  Mem.  Hosp,  Roch««- 
ter,  N.Y,  31-S2;  New  Haven  Hosp,  Conn,  »• 
33;  Instr.  Med.  Physics,  med.  sch.  Tale.  U- 
37;  res.  assoc,  sch.  med.  California,  >7-tti 
asst.  prof,  46-46.  assoc.  prof,  46-50;  Prof,  B0-. 
Dlr,  Donner  Lab.  48-.  Physlclan-ln-Ch». 
Donner  Pavilion  Res.  Hosp,   54-.  In  chMI* 
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^  «nit  mU.  avUtlon  med,  42-45.    Re- 
••SlCe-Tofflce  Scl.  Res.  &  Develop; 
**^^Jn.  tJ.S.  Dept.   State,  Thailand, 
"•"L-TrM   nbvslcian  to  assoc.  physician, 
*'^v«HosP,    conn.    33-37;     consult. 
*^-\l^   Colwell  Mem.  &  Highland  hosps; 
J*^*^nS    Air   Force    Hosp.    Travis    Air 
«****^US  Naval  Hosp,  Oakland;  Hlgh- 
'**!*Aumid8'     County      Hosp;       Veterans 
•""^^HnBos    Oakland   &   San   Francisco. 
**°\ematol'  study  sect.  U.S.  Pub.  Health 
J**^  mibcmt    decompression  sickness,  Nat. 
IT*  councii.     Leader     expeds,     Peruvian 
?^  50-62.    Del,  Int.  Conf.  Peaceful  Use 
^f^Si^jTEnergy,  Geneva.  55,  Paris.  57;  Int. 
iTS^^mes   in   Sci.   Res.    UNESCO, 
W^'raliwen  medal,  Am.  Roentgen  Ray  Soc. 
:,.  navidson  medal,  British  Inst.  Radio,  47; 
Sk  S^eclatlon,   U.S.  Dept.   War   &  U.S. 
nft  Navy   47"  medal,  Univ.  Bordea\ix.  68. 
n^  with  Atomic  Energy  Cmn;  Office  Scl. 
SiTDevelop:    U.8.AJV.F;   U.SJ*.  44.     Soc. 
?mi    Invest;    Soc.    Exp.    Biol;    Asn.    Cancer 
B«^'col   Physicians;  Col.  Surg;   Royal  Soc. 
iud-  hon   mem.  Radiol.  Soc.  Panama;  hon. 
^  European  Soc.  Hematol.    Aviation  med- 
\^f  hematology;   metabolism;   physiology; 
medical  physics;   radioisotopes  In  diagnosis; 
Medical  applications  of  radioisotopes  and  nu- 
clear reactions. 

His  inspiring  address  reads  as  follows: 
Atowc   Energy,    Science,    and    Education' 
(By  John  H.  Lawrence,  Donner  Laboratory, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Calif.) 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  asked  to  take 
part  In  this  series  of  lectures  honoring  your 
Prof.  Albert  S.  Harding.     In  reading  of  hU 
life  and    his    contributions    to    teaching — 
tM)eclally  of  his  contributions  to  the  prestige 
and  value  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science  here  at  the  South  Dakota 
State  College — one  Is  again  Impressed  with 
the  quotation  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 
"An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  nvan."    Certainly  all  educational  instl- 
tutlons  are  really  the  shadows  of  their  fac- 
ulty and  students,  past  and  present — they 
are  not   the    shadows    of    buildings    or    of 
equipment  within  buildings.     One  evening 
while  leafing  through  an  agricultural  Jour- 
nal, I  came  upon  a  picture  of  youi  presi- 
dent—which I  show  here — who  is  a  leader  In 
the  science  of   livestock   which   Is  so   very 
Important  In  the   food   production   of   the 
world.    Certainly  President  Brlggs  is  casting 
hlB  shadow  of  greatness  on  this  fine  land- 
grant  institution. 

I  think  that  we  all  need  to  remind  our- 
Mlves  that  the  potential  of  the  human  being 
Is  unlimited— that  this  potential  Is  unique 
to  the  human  species.  In  these  times  of 
itress,  and  of  great  problems  facing  oxir 
country  and  our  world,  we  must  not  forget 
the  value  of  this  great  potential,  for  it  Is 
this  that  gives  us  great  hope  for  the  future. 
I  remember  a  favorite  answer  my  brother, 
Kmest  Lawrence,  used  to  give  when  someone 
asked  him  of  what  use  was  a  new  piece  of 
scientific  information.  He  would  answer 
with  the  quotation  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, "Of  what  use  Is  a  newborn  baby?" 
Everyone  knows  that  the  potential  of  a  new- 
bom  child  is  unknown,  but  more  Important, 
It  la  also  unlimited. 

The  recent  passing  of  two  friends  of  mine 
had  a  tremendous  effect  on  me.  One  of 
them  was  a  lady  of  70,  and  the  other  a  rela- 
tively young  man  of  42.  I  realized  that 
these  people  not  only  were  two  of  my  best 
friends,  but  in  addition,  that  these  two 
friends — in  their  lives  and  actions  In  com- 
bination— had  human  qualities  and  life  his- 
tories which  if  duplicated  by  millions  of 
others  would  provide  the  answer  to  many 
of  the  world's  problems. 


■Based  on  the  Albert  S.  Harding  lecture 
delivered  on  April  21,  1964.  South  Dakota 
SUU  College.  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 


These  thoughts  led  me  to  realize  that  I 
know  and  have  known  many  such  people.  I 
have  recorded  short  vignettes  of  some  of 
these  people  In  the  belief  that  first,  their 
life  stories  are  exciting  in  their  own  right, 
and  that  second,  they  teU  of  a  kind  of  people, 
who.  If  they  were  a  majority  among  us,  would 
lead  to  a  better  and  a  more  peaceful  world. 

All  of  us  are  Influenced  by  such  people, 
and  these  people  are  particularly  Important 
in  our  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and 
colleges. 

Often  the  Individual's  full  potential  is  not 
realized  unless  he  is  Inspired  or  motivated 
by  close  contact  with  outstanding  teachers — 
and  such  close  contact  Is  more  easily  possible 
In  the  schools  and  colleges  of  South  Dakota 
than  In  many  of  the  larger  schools.  The 
four  magic  letters — as  Sir  William  Osier, 
the  famovis  physician,  said — are  w-o-r-k,  and 
without  hard  work,  no  progress  can  be  made. 
However,  the  fun  and  excitement  of  accom- 
plishment (whether  it  be  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  or  the  application  of  new 
knowledge  to  the  problems  of  society)  often 
come  from  the  Inspiration  that  a  student 
gets  from  one  or  more  of  his  teachers.  So 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  great  hope  for  the 
future  lies  In  the  teachers,  researchers  and 
students,  especially  in  the  "not  so  big"  col- 
leges and  universities  like  South  Dakota 
State  College,  where  close  contact  between 
students  and  teachers  Is  natural  and  easy. 

1  have  briefly  looked  Into  some  of  the 
contributions  of  your  school  and  my  adopted 
school,  the  University  of  California,  to  the 
welfare  of  society  as  an  Introduction  of  the 
few  remarks  I  wish  to  make  about  atomic 
energy,  science,  and  education. 

This  year  South  Dakota  State  College  cele- 
brates   Its  80th   anniversary  with   a   proud 
hUtory  of  achievement  In  agrlcultiu^l  prog- 
ress that  has  benefited  the  entire  Nation. 
One  natvu^lly  cannot  estimate  In  dollars  the 
value  that  this  college's  agricultural  research 
has  had  for  the  population  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  Nation,  but  I  have 
heard  It  said  that  Just  one  of  the  new  crop 
varieties  developed  here  Is  worth  many  times 
the  entire  amount  being  spent  In  support  of 
the  college.     One  excellent  example  to  illus- 
trate this  point  was  the  development  of  Hope 
wheat,  achieved  by  the  late  Dr.  Edgar  S.  Mc- 
Padden   In   1927.     While  still  a  student   In 
1916   he   decided   to   do   the   impossible   by 
crossing  Marquis  with  Yaroslav  emmer.    Just 
the   year    before   stem    rust   had   destroyed 
great  quantities  of  wheat  all  over  the  world. 
McPadden  saw  the  advantage  In  transferring 
the   disease   resistance   of   emmer   to  bread 
wheat;  however,  It  was  at  the  time  consid- 
ered an   impossibility   to  cross   the  emmer 
with  bread  wheat  because  they  had  different 
numbers   of  chromosomes.     As  agrlcviltural 
history  shows,  Hope  wheat  became  the  par- 
ent of  almost  all  the  wheat  varieties  devel- 
oped since.     We  know  now  that  these  Im- 
proved wheats  have  meant  millions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  to  farmers  here  In  the  Midwest 
and  have  also  helped  stabilize  the  world's 
wheat  supply. 

Twenty  years  later  the  Impossible  was 
again  attempted  with  success  at  South  Da- 
kota State  College.  The  one  crop  farmers 
could  depend  on  for  feed  during  times  of 
drought  was  sorghum,  which  unfortunately 
because  of  Its  high  cyanide  content  caused 
widespread  losses  from  prusslc  acid  poison- 
ing. It  was  yoiu:  agronomist,  C.  J.  Pranzke, 
who  through  special  methods  of  selection 
developed  the  world's  first  low  prxisslc  acid 
sorghum,  released  In  1937. 

Some  very  exciting  results  have  been 
achieved  lately  here  In  research  with 
sorghum,  I  am  told.  I  understand  that  Dr. 
James  Ross  has  produced  a  true-breeding 
mutant  that  is  now  being  tested  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  released  to  farmers  in  about 

2  years.  This  mutant  sorghvun  Is  expected 
to  yield  more  and  be  better  adapted  to  South 
Dakota  conditions. 


Let  me  mention  a  few  other  Improved  crop 
varieties,  first  produced  here  and  now  help- 
ing to  Increase  the  world's  food-producUxg 
capacity,  such  as  Rushmore  and  Lee  wheat; 
Liberty  barley;   Pierre  eye;   Norghvim.  Reli- 
ance, and  Dual   sorgh\mis,  dozens   of  com 
hybrids;  Teton  alfalfa;  and  several  tree,  fnilt 
and  vegetable  varieties.     The  world-famous 
horticulturist.  Dr.  Niels  E.  Hansen,  whom  my 
father  and  mother  knew  and  talked  to  me 
so  much  about,  and  who  served  as  head  of 
the  horticulture  department  here  until  his 
death  In  1950,  pioneered  this  field.    Dr.  Han- 
sen, who  has  been  called  the  "Burbank  of  the 
Middle  West."  Introduced  from  Russia  hardy 
drought-resistant  grasses,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  flowers.    It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  parent  stocks  for  alfalfas 
now  grown  In  the  United  States  originated 
from  materials  this  plant-wizard  introduced 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Important  basic  research  with  crops  at 
State  College  today,  concerning  the  Investiga- 
tion of  winter  hardiness  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats.  Is  carried  out  by  Dr.  Donald  Kene- 
flck  and  his  associates.  Such  physiological 
factors  as  water  storage  In  the  plant  cells  In 
the  dormant  period  and  the  possible  altera- 
tion in  enzymatic  activity  are  being  studied 
in  varieties  of  these  grains  that  have  winter- 
survival  characteristics. 

Because  of  the  very  many  kinds  of  crops 
grown  In  California,  Insect  pests  have  been  a 
constant  problem  to  farmers  there.  The  pro- 
gram of  research  In  biological  control  In  the 
University  of  CalLfomla  has  therefore  been 
an  extensive  one  that  has  yielded  amazing 
resiilts.  The  first  really  successful  control  of 
a  pest  with  an  Imported  nattiral  enemy  was 
accomplished  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  when  the  Vedalla  lady 
beetle  was  Introduced  and  successfully 
curbed  the  cottony  cushion  scale  (an  In- 
sect) a  destructive  citrus  pest. 

Since  then,  about  75  different  species  of 
parasites  or  predators  that  have  been  suc- 
cessfully Introduced  Into  California  as  bio- 
logical control  agents  have  become  estab- 
lished In  the  State.  These  have  ameliorated 
the  menace  from  a  variety  of  Insects  attack- 
ing many  field  crops  and  ornamentals.  Work 
now  being  done  In  this  field  promises  that 
the  red  scale  (also  an  Insect)  a  citrus  pest 
once  costing  the  growers  $10  million  a  year, 
is  now  being  brought  under  control. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Insect  and  weed 
problems  have  been  ably  controlled  here  in 
South  Dakota  and  generally  do  not  here  as- 
sume the  disastrous  proportions  sometimes 
seen  in  California.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
Klamath  weed  menace  In  California  which  It 
took  10  years  to  stamp  out  In  the  first  at- 
tempt at  biological  weed  control  In  North 
America.  By  1943,  after  this  weed  had  spread 
across  the  continent,  1,700,000  acres  of  range 
land  were  Infested  In  California  alone.  The 
pest  could  not  be  controlled  by  chemicals  be- 
cause the  lands  were  too  extensive  and  In- 
accessible, but  the  Crysolina  beetles  Imported 
from  Australia  have  practically  eradicated 
this  weed. 

A  good  example  of  how  research  scmietlmes 
comes  to  the  farmer's  rescue  can  be  seen  In 
the  development  of  aphld-reslstant  alfalfa 
In  California  when  the  spotted  alfalfa  aphid 
hit  the  State  with  near  disaster  In  the  1950's. 
By  1955,  the  aphid  menace  was  threatening 
to  wipe  out  all  hay  crops  and  in  turn  the 
dairy  Industry.  Chemicals  were  used  at  great 
expense  to  fight  the  Insect  pest  and  were  able 
to  curb  the  menace  while  plant  breeders 
speeded  up  their  development  of  new  varie- 
ties that  were  resistant  to  the  aphlds.  Hay 
In  California  comes  today  mostly  from  re- 
sistant Lahontan  and  Moapa  alfalfa,  and  new 
strains  of  these  bring  better  yields  every 
year. 

The  first  variety  of  Lahontan  alfalfa  was 
released  when  the  aphlds  first  struck  In  1954. 
It  had  been  bred  for  resistance  to  the  stem 
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and  Just  by  fortuitous  drcum- 
happened   to  be   resistant   to 
ks  found  suitable  to  the  central 
antral   and   northern   California, 
first  seed  of  Moapa  alfalfa  de- 
spjeclfleally  for  aphid  resistance  be- 
Me  conunercially.     Both  of  these 
alfalfa  were  developed  by  a  U.S. 
ctf    Agriculture    plant    breeder 
Reno.  Nev.,  by  the  late  Dr.  Oliver 
»operatlon  with  the  University  of 
The  aphid  menace  Is  now  under 
new  variety,  Sonora  alfalfa,  was 
IMS  by  Arizona,  Nevada,   and 
experiment   stations.    This    new 
luperlor  to  the  other  two  in  yield. 
nuch  of  the  agricultural  progress 
>akota  has  been  based  on  funda- 
learch,  at  this  college  and  else- 
the  University  of  California  also 
i|ia]or  role.     It  has  been  estimated 
letums  to  the  State  of  California 
i  rom  the  university's  research  find- 
to  more  than  all  the  money  the 
>rovlded  for  research  in  almost  100 
the  school  was  founded, 
in  this  retmn  during  the  recent 
come   from   mechanizations   of 
methods.    Lately      significant 
been  made  In  the  field  of  soft 
vegetables.     One    of    the    latest 
is     harvesting    of    tomatoes 
facilitated  by  the  development 
and  new  varieties  of  tomatoes 
to  this  method.    The   new 
tdmatoes  were  bred  from  wild  toma- 
c^jmmoD  varieties. 

in  agronomy,  pest  con- 

^grlcultural  engineering  at  our  two 

been  great  over  the  years,  as  can 

these  few  examples,  but  they  do 

the  importance  of  research 

fti  animal  hiisbandry,  veterinary 

and  other  fields.    I  can  even  cite 

of  research  In  animal  hus- 

at  both  South  Dakota  State  and 

of  California  at  Davis,  from 

whole  country  Is  now  benefiting. 

to  the  problem  of  dwarfism 

even   now   only  partially   solved. 

tias  brought  great  losses  to  cattle- 

[Mtst  12  to  14  years.     The  loss  of 

dead  calves  caused  by  the  scourge 

In  breeding  herds  of  registered 

the  loss  of  one  bull  calf  can  be 

loss  of  from  $600  to  910,000,  the 

of  stud  bvUls. 

work  on  dwarfism  in  cattle  was 

here  in  the  college  herd.     Drs. 

G.  S.  Harshfield   and  W.   C. 

published  in  1950  the  first  descrlp- 

d  ivarflsm  and  hereditary  defects  In 

of  Heredity.     This  article  first 

to  the  fact  that  dwarfism 

,  and  since   dwarfism   was   at 

i^pearing  a  great  deal  in  cattle,  the 

of  selective  breeding  to  prevent 

apparent  from  this  study. 

all    western   experiment   stations. 

those  of  the  University  of   Call- 

patticipated  in  the  research  that  fol- 

jestablish  clean  pedigreed  lines  for 

bulls  were  bred  with  cows 

lave  the  genetic  factor  for  dwarfism 

had  already  produced  dwarves. 

i  his  genetic  factor  is  a  double  re- 

at  must  be  present  in  both  bull 

if  dwarves  restated   from  mating 

rlth  these  cows  the  bull  was  also 

be  a  carrier  of  this  genetic  factor. 

resulted,  the  bull  was  likely 
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prevention  program  at  South 

Siate  College  has  brought  dividends 

States  as  well  as  to  South  Dakota. 

alkali  disease,  occurring  here 

parts  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 

. regions,  is  a  good  example. 

1  he  1930'»,  Dr.  K.  W.  Pranke,  worked 

]  iroblem  In  cooperation  with  sclen- 

the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
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the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
team  established  that  selenium  in  soil  and 
feeds  caused  the  disease.  Early  in  the  1940's 
soil  and  plant  studies  enabled  scientists  to 
prepare  maps  shov^ing  the  selenlfcrous  areas. 
Research  on  alkali  disease  continues  with 
the  study  of  sulfur  metabolism  as  related 
to  selenium  toxicity  by  Drs.  Oscar  Olson  and 
Andrew  Halverson. 

One  of  the  great  strides  In  veterinary  medi- 
cine in  California  has  been  the  control  of 
the  virus  disease  called  "blue  tongue"  oc- 
curring in  sheep  as  epidemics  before  a  vac- 
cine was  developed.  Again  research  paid 
dividends.  Through  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  Davis,  the  disease  was  first  Iden- 
tified as  existing  In  this  country,  and  subse- 
quently a  vaccine  was  developed  there.  Be- 
fore the  vaccine  was  available,  severe  losses 
were  Incurred  by  the  sheep-ralslng  Industry 
when  epidemics  struck.  Commonly  up  to 
a  third  of  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  sheep  were 
lost  from  the  disease,  known  to  be  carried 
by  a  small  gnat.  This  work  was  done  by  Drs. 
McGowan  and  McKlrcher.  Dr.  McKlrcher  is 
now  working  with  two  new  important  cattle 
diseases,  infectious  bovine  rhlnotracheltis, 
for  which  a  vaccine  has  been  developed  at 
Davis,  and  epizootic  bovine  abortion,  both  of 
which  were  found  there  to  be  caused  by  a 
virus.  Yearly  losses  to  cattlemen  from  epi- 
zootic bovine  abortion  has  been  estimated 
at  between  $10  and  $20  million. 

One  bonus  from  veterinary  research  has 
often  been  a  better  understanding  of  human 
diseases.  Benefits  to  humans  have  in  the 
past  been  derived  from  research  on  swine 
Influenza  and  chicken  leukemia.  Likewise, 
studies  on  animal  tumors  hold  hopes  of 
a  better  understanding  of  human  cancers, 
and  new  studies  of  animal  leukemlas  may 
also  throw  more  light  on  these  diseases  In 
humans.  Some  Interesting  blood  studies  are 
now  being  undertaken  at  Davis  In  cattle 
herds  In  which  leukemia  has  frequently  been 
diagnosed. 

Dr.  Gordon  Thellen  and  his  associates  have 
discovered  that  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
animals  that  appear  healthy  have  abnormal 
blood  changes,  and  that  some  of  these  go  on 
to  develop  lymphosarcoma.  When  trying  to 
produce  the  leukemia  experimentally  with 
whole  blood  from  leukemic  animals,  the  ab- 
normal blood  changes  took  place.  However, 
when  using  cell-free  filtrates  in  attempts  to 
produce  the  disease,  no  abnormal  blood 
changes  took  place,  suggesting  that  the 
lymphocytosls-lnduclng  factor  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

And  as  research  continues  so  does  the  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer,  the  ranger,  and  the  con- 
smner,  as  well  as  the  State  Itself.  And  I 
feel  certain  State  College  vrtll  continue  to 
make  Its  Important  contributions  In  agron- 
omy, veterinary  medicine  and  cattle  raising, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Brlggs. 
My  friends  also  tell  me  that  his  book  on  live- 
stock has  become  an  Important  text  and  ref- 
erence book  In  agricultural  colleges  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  might  say  that  the  many 
changes  in  South  Dakota  agrlcultiire  and 
cattle  raising  are  clearly  seen  by  one — when 
I  think  back  at  the  crop  and  cattle  picture 
I  used  to  see  here  as  a  boy. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  several  con- 
trlbutons  of  research  to  agrlctilture,  let's 
look  specifically  at  some  of  the  contributions 
which  atomic  energy  has  made  possible.  In- 
deed. It  has  been  responsible  for  many  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  c\ur- 
rently  sununarizing  some  of  these  In  four 
volumes  which  they  will  present  to  the  dele- 
gates from  the  many  nations  attending  the 
Third  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  this  fall.  With  two 
associates.  Dr.  Bernard  Manowltz  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Loeb,  we  have  ju?t  completed  one 
of  these  books,  "Radioisotopes  and  Radia- 
tion— Recent  Advances  In  Medicine,  Agrlciil- 


ture  and  Industry."    I  would  like  to  gin  »-. 
some  examples  from  this  book. 

In  the  late  thirties,  and  early  inrtk. 
shortly  after  artlflcally  produced  nSJ 
isotopes  became  available,  the  VS.  Denuu 
raent  of  Agriculture  made  a  variety  of^Sl 
Isotope-labeled  fertilizers  available  onV^ 
tional  scale.  They  were  soon  being  wlite* 
employed  In  a  very  large  number  of  reacu^ 
Investigations,  and  valuable  InfcnnatlonS 
been  obtained. 

An  important  example  was  tha  Tuim 
Lake  Basin  of  central  Cfdlfornia.  P(»  gooii 
years  the  attempts  to  grow  cotton  In  certals 
parts  of  this  basin  had  met  with  cooBlttoit 
failure,  and  the  farmers  were  eventusa? 
forced  to  shift  to  barley.  However,  this  vu 
a  far  less  profitable  crop,  and  so  some  grow, 
ers  again  tried  to  grow  cotton.  But  the  lolL 
after  receiving  nitrogen  and  phosphonn 
fertilizers  to  Increaes  barley  yield,  waa  evan 
leas  acceptable  for  cotton  production. 

Agronomists  analyzed  the  problem  and  im- 
t  la  ted  field  trials.  Soil  samples  were  leat 
to  the  Plant  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Belt»- 
vllle.  Md.,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown  used  radio- 
active tracer  techniques,  particularly  with 
zinc  65,  and  thereby  obtained  quick  Indica- 
tions of  nutrient  activity  in  cotton  planti 
grown  In  this  soil.  His  findings  detennlnM 
that  a  combination  of  zinc,  phoephroua,  and 
Iron  fertilizers  was  required  for  succeeeful 
cotton  production.  As  a  result,  high  ylelda 
of  cotton  are  now  being  harvested  tna 
many  hundreds  of  acres  in  that  area — and  It 
was  the  radioisotope  technique  of  Investiga- 
tion that  brought  this  about  with  much 
greater  speed  and  precision  than  would  have 
been  possible  by  any  other  means. 

Insects  pose  another  serious  agricultural 
problem.  They  can  reduce  crop  yields,  lower 
crop  quality,  attack  stored  food,  clothing 
and  animals,  and  carry  diseases  of  man  and 
animals.  Research  In  atomic  energy  has  pro- 
vided a  unique  method  of  direct  Insect  con- 
trol by  self-eradication  of  Insects  by  relesM 
of  radiation-sterilized  males.  This  technique 
completely  eradicated  the  screw  worm  fly 
from  the  island  of  Curacao  In  1954. 

In  1958,  a  vlgorovis  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  screw  worm  from  Florida  began.  An  un- 
used airplane  hangar  was  converted  Into  a 
factory.  Six  Irradiators  (using  500  curies  of 
artificially  produced  radioactive  cobalt  per 
unit)  delivered  the  precise  doses  required 
for  sterilization.  When  the  Florida  plant 
reached  Its  full  capacity.  It  was  rearing.  Ir- 
radiating, and  releasing  more  than  50  million 
screw  worm  files  per  week  and  In  less  than 
2  years  this  Insect  was  eradicated  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  an  Investment  of  about  $8  million 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  $20  million 
per  year  to  the  cattle  industry  In  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  Without  doubt 
this  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
-ams ever  undertaken  in  the  field  of  applied 
biology.  Although  this  is  not  the  final  an- 
swer to  Insect  eradication  for  all  major  In- 
sect pests.  It  does  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion where  the  species  and  conditions  needed 
for  Its  success  seem  to  be  present.  Great 
progress  Is  being  made  on  Insect  problem! 
using  the  same  technique. 

The  loss  of  stored  wheat  In  the  United 
States  because  of  Insect  infestation  repre- 
sents a  value  of  nearly  $300  million  per  year. 
There  is  a  widespread  search  underway  for 
effective  pesticides  which  will  be  either  non- 
toxic or  low  In  toxicity.  At  the  same  time. 
Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  using  some  form  of  radiant 
energy  for  dlslnfestatlon. 

A  relatively  low  dose  of  gamma  rays  orjt 
rays  is  sufBclent  to  sterilize  or  kill  a  »«» 
variety  of  Insect  pests,  and  such  doses  pro- 
duce no  effects  on  the  grain  which  ™***J{ 
harmful  for  human  consumption.  (In  IW 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ga« 
approval  for  radiation  treatment  of  grato-) 
Dlslnfestlng  doses  do  not  impair  nutrltn* 
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«f  cereals  or  germination  of  seeds, 
'^^  u  .till  a  need  to  demonstrate  on  an 
rt^}'  !^ie  that  this  treatment  has  no 
f^^^l^Ssct  on  grade,  odor,  fiavor.  and 
•*'*'^«^tie8  of  grain,  and  that  It  can 
'•'^irjdlv  compete  with  other  methods. 
900°"''^.^'  „T,  thP  UneerinK  uncertainties, 


•^dew  up  the  lingering  uncertainties 
Xo  Help  cie"  r"^ „„  °.„Tnmi»wfnn  has  nro- 

] 

'^^M^oi"ui^i  wntrol  in  grain  and 
for  studies  "^^^        „>,,„v,    wmiiri    h«   made 


^  nfl  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  pro- 
^^SlowSctlon  of  an  irradiation  facility 


'^JT Smmodltles  which  would  be  made 
o***"  J:  to  the  U5.  Department  of  Agricul- 
'  f«r  use  m  cooperation  with  indvistry. 
*°S«wntlon  of  food  spoilage  is  another  Im- 
Z^'!  area  in  which  atomic  energy  has 
^f^A  role  and  radiation  has  been  used  in 
P^VcLes  to  successfully  destroy  bacteria 
•^  thus  preserve  food  without  refrigeration. 
JTfSruary  1963.  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
^nStratlon  cleared  irradiated  bacon  for 
JjSTSiumptlon-the  first  radiation- 
SLd  food  cleared  by  health  officials  of 
^Tnj^on.  Canned  bacon,  sterilized  with 
«>4lt-60  gamma  rays  (4.5  megarad  dose). 
Sd  been  stored  for  over  2  years  at  70  de- 
^  Fahrenheit,  and  taste  panels  could  de- 
Sct  lltUe  or  no  difference  between  the  stored 
god  treah  bacon. 

The  perlshabUlty  of  foods  has  prevented 
tame  foods  from  being  available  in  certoin 
locaUUes— except  at  prohibitive  costs.  For 
ixample,  in  some  parts  of  the  Midwest  fresh 
flih  are  virtually  unobtainable.  One  of  the 
current  AEC  studies  is  concerned  with  the 
ndUtlon  preservation  of  fish.  Fish  stored 
in  ice  can  be  kept  fresh  for  only  a  lUnited 
time,  and  therefore  the  New  England  trawl- 
m  often  return  to  port  with  a  catch  equal 
to  about  30  percent  of  their  maximum  ca- 
ptclty.  Radiation  pasteurization  may  well 
provide  an  answer  to  this  problem,  and  more 
information  will  become  available  with  the 
completion  of  the  USAEC's  Marine  Products 
Development  Irradiator  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  scheduled  for  late  summer  1964. 

Another  AEC  sponsored  program  Involves 
the  radiation  preservation  of  fruit.  Experi- 
ments, mainly  at  the  Davis  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  by  Dr.  Ed  Maxle. 
have  shown  that  cobalt  Irradiation  can  re- 
duce considerably  the  amount  of  loss  from 
rot  organisms.  For  example,  a  dose  of  200 
KR  gives  a  significant  retardation  In  the 
decay  of  strawberries,  without  severe  adverse 
effects  on  quality. 


Atomic  energy  Is  supplying  Impetus  to  an- 
other technique  In  plant  breeding  which 
Improves  varieties  of  crops  by  "mutation 
breeding."  This  Involves  a  deliberate  effort 
to  Induce  desirable  hereditary  changes  by 
using  radiation,  and  by  this  method  one  can 
obtain  an  Increased  frequency  of  desired 
mutants.  The  technique  has  been  success- 
ful In  developing  crown  rust-resistant  oats; 
though  hulled  and  spot  disease-resistant 
peanut;  and  a  new  variety  of  pea  bean,  but 
there  Is  not  time  to  discuss  further  the 
many  benefits  to  agriculture  already  gained 
from  these  radlatlon-lnduced  new  varieties 
of  crops. 

And  now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  ad- 
vances in  medical  research,  diagnosis  and 
therapy  which  have  resulted  from  atomic 
energy.  In  1935.  when  the  first  cyclotron 
was  completed  and  artificially  produced  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  became  available,  we  began 
our  work  using  them  in  biological  and  medi- 
cal Investigations.  Radioisotopes  were  im- 
mediately available  for  Investigators 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  In 
many  other  countries.  After  1945.  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactors,  larger 
quantities  and  varieties  of  radioisotopes  be- 
came available.  Today  reactor-produced  and 
cyclotron-produced  isotopes  are  available 
slmost  everywhere,  and  diverse  compounds 
containing  them  have  been  furnished  widely 
to  investigators  for  research,  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  purposes.  A  prediction  made  In 
the  early  days  that  radioisotopes  were  going 


to  be  as  ImpOTtant  as  the  microscope  to  the 
futxure  of  biology  and  medicine  has  certainly 
come  true. 

The  most  Important  use  of  radioisotopes 
is  for  so-called  "tracer"  studies.  Such 
studies  are  made  possible  because  radio- 
isotopes are  chemically  Identical  to  their  sis- 
ter nonradioactive  Isotopes,  and  differ  only 
in  an  Important  physical  property— they 
emit  radiation  and  can  therefore  be  detected. 
Biological  and  medical  scientists  are  often 
concerned  with  what  happens  to  a  substance 
In  the  body,  and  here  Is  a  method  for  find- 
ing out.  Label  the  substance  with  a  radio- 
active Isotope,  administer  It,  and  then  detect 
the  presence  of  radioactivity.  Thus  one  can 
find  out  where  an  administered  radioisotope 
eventually  ends  up.  This  can  tell  you  either 
what  Interchanges  have  taken  place  between 
compounds  In  the  body,  or  In  other  cases, 
where  the  labeled  compound  went  In  the 
body. 

An  example  of  a  tracer  study  Is  one  we 
did  m  the  1940'8  when  the  Air  Force  wanted 
to  know  whether  or  not  carbon  monoxide 
was  converted  to  carbon  dioxide  In  the  body. 
We  answered  the  question  by  having  sub- 
jects breathe  labeled  carbon  monoxide  (mixed 
with  oxygen),  and  then  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  any  radioactive  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
expired  air  with  a  breath  analyzer.  In  this 
case  none  was  detected,  and  this  finding  In- 
dicated that  there  was  no  significant  con- 
version of  carbon  monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide 
In  the  human  body.  We  also  performed 
studies  on  Inert  gas  exchange  using  radio- 
active nitrogen,  krypton,  argon,  and  xenon 
and  thus  obtained  Important  information 
concerning  the  problem  of  aviator's  bends. 

Another  Interesting  example  of  a  tracer 
study  with  radioactive  carbon  was  done  In 
more  recent  years.  We  in  the  United  States 
apparently  have  our  share  of  headaches — one 
company  makes  over  2  tons  of  aspirin  tablets 
dally.  There  Is  some  question  about  which 
form  of  aspirin  Is  absorbed  more  rapidly — 
aspirin  alone  or  a  buffered  aspirin.  We  gave 
carbon  14  labeled  forms  of  these  two  tablets 
by  mouth  and  found  that  the  peak  appear- 
ance of  labeled  carbon  dioxide  In  the  ex- 
haled air  Is  about  the  same  for  both.  So. 
In  my  family  we  buy  the  cheapest  form  at 
the  drugstore. 

Another  problem  that  concerns  many  of 
us  Is  obesity,  or  being  overweight.  It  Is 
generally  believed  that  If  we  are  overweight 
It  is  because  our  food  Intake  Is  too  high,  and 
generally  speaking,  this  is  true.  However, 
recent  experiments  In  our  laboratory  have 
shown  that  there  are  exceptions  and  that 
there  are  people  who  apparently  cannot  help 
being  fat.  Tracer  studies  with  carbon  14 
labeled  glucose  have  shown  that  In  some 
overweight  subjects  the  oxidation  of  glucose 
to  carbon  dioxide  is  Impaired,  and  In  these 
cases  glucose  may  be  converted  to  fat  at  an 
abnormal  rate. 

Anemia  Is  a  medical  problem  which  has 
been  greatly  helped  by  diagnostic  techniques 
utilizing  radioactive  tracers.  Successful 
treatment  depends  upon  finding  out  the 
cause  of  the  anemia,  which  in  many  cases 
Is  obscvu-e.  Because  Iron  Is  Incorporated  Into 
the  red  blood  cell  during  Its  formation  In  the 
body,  radioactive  Iron  can  be  used  to  give 
the  physician  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  red  blood  cells.  One  can  determine 
the  rates  and  sites  of  both  their  production 
and  destruction,  as  well  as  the  red-cell  life- 
span In  the  body.  These  clues  will  help  the 
physician  in  treating  his  patient.  For  ex- 
ample, this  slide  shows  a  "multiple  port  in 
vivo  scintillation  counter"  which  we  call  the 
"monster." 

Using  this  we  can  detect  the  presence  of 
radioactivity  In  various  parts  of  the  body. 
After  administering  Iron  59.  counts  are  taken 
periodically  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  over  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  bone  marrow.  We  plot  the 
data  and  thereby  determine  If  the  spleen  Is 
responsible  for  an  excessive  destruction  of 


red  blood  cells.  If  It  la.  then  surgical  re- 
moval of  the  spleen  will  often  correct  the 
disorder. 

Other  studies  benefiting  from  the  products 
of  atomic  energy  have  shown  that  the  pro- 
duction of  red  blood  cells  Is  controlled  by  a 
new  hormone,  erythropoietin.  This  hormone 
la  of  possible  value  In  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain anemias  being  investigated  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  whole  body  counter  \b  a  very  sensitive 
unit  which  can  be  xised  to  detect  extremely 
low  levels  of  radioactivity  in  the  body,  and 
therefore  permits  the  use  of  very  snoall  doe- 
ages  In  performing  diagnostic  studies.    This 
Is  a  very  Important  consideration  In  testing 
chUdren,  and  doses  as  low  as  0.01  micro- 
curies  can  be  used.    The  whole-body  counter 
has  been  used  in  many  studies.     One  has 
concerned  iron,  a  mineral  which  plays  a  vital 
role  In  human  health — the  lack  of  It  lead- 
ing to  lowered  vitality  and  to  Ulness.    It  Is 
probable    that   more   people    In   the    world 
suffer  from  Iron  deficiency  than  from  any 
other  mineral  deficiency.    It  is  known  that 
the  percentage  absorption  of  Iron  In  the  diet 
Is  normally  not  high,  and  also  that  Iron  Is 
excreted  very  slowly.    However,  all  the  facts 
about  Iron  absorption  and  excretion  In  health 
and  disease  are  not  yet  known  and  the  whole 
body  counter  Is  proving  to  be  of  great  value 
In  filling  In  the  missing  Information.     In 
one  study  of  a  group  of  normal  subjects, 
radioactive  Iron  59  was  given  orally  and  Its 
absorption  and  loss  meastired.     These  find- 
ings   disclosed    that    even    healthy    persons 
lose  iron  equivalent  to  approximately  1  milli- 
liter of  blood  daily,  and  f\u-ther  study  showed 
that  the  most  probable  route  was  In  blood 
lost  through  the  Intestinal  wall.    This  find- 
ing underscores  the  Importance  of  under- 
standing and  eliminating  many  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal diseases  prevalent  throughout 
the  world,  because  It  Is  probable  that  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  Iron  deficiency  In  man  Is  Iron 
loss  from  Infection  In,  and  hemorrhage  (often 
microscopic)  from,  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 
Another   Interesting   use   of  radioisotopes 
has  been  for  radioisotope  scanning,  a  method 
which  makes  it  jxassible  to  visualize  the  dis- 
tribution of  radioactive  substances  within 
the  living  body.   In  1936.  In  Berkeley,  thyroid 
Iodine  uptake  studies  were  first  performed 
by  administering  a  small  eunount  of  cyclo- 
tron-produced radioactive  Iodine  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  holding  a  Oelger  counter  tube 
directly  over  the  thyroid  gland  to  detect  the 
location  of  the  Isotope.     Today,  we  use   a 
gamma-ray  scintillation  camera  which  Is  a 
device  based  on  the  pinhole  camera.    It  de- 
tects the  radioactivity  In  the  thyroid  gland 
and  transfers  the  Impulses  electronically  to 
Polaroid   film,  thereby   providing  a   scinti- 
photo. 

This  photograph  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  radioactivity  In  the  gland.  In  this  man- 
ner thyroid  nodules  can  be  detected,  and  It 
can  be  shown  whether  the  nodule  Is  concen- 
trating the  Iodine  to  a  greater  extent  than 
normal  thyroldi  (not  nodule,  usually  non- 
cancerous) ,  or  not  concentrating  Iodine  (cold 
nodtUe.  usually  biopsied  and  30  to  40  percent 
are  cancerous).  These  techniques  are  now 
used  vrtdely  throughout  the  world  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  patients. 

The  first  whole-body  scanner  was  devel- 
oped by  my  associate,  Hal  Anger,  at  Donner 
Laboratory  and  It  Is  stUl  In  use  today.  It 
can  be  used  to  detect  the  location  of  thyroid 
metastases,  as  well  as  for  other  studies. 

Other  studies  have  concerned  body  com- 
position. Sin  and  coworkers  have  measured 
the  relative  amounts  of  lean  and  fat  tissue 
by  using  trltlated  water  (radioactive  hydro- 
gen) to  measure  total  body  water  and  the 
helium  displacement  technique  to  measure 
body  volume  and  density. 

With  reference  to  using  Isotopes  In  medi- 
cine. I  would  like  to  mention  brlefiy  the 
problem  of  faUout  which  receives  so  much 
newspaper   attenUon   these   days.     Let  me 
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d  slide  which  helps  to  demonstrate 
probably  not  as  big  a  problem  as  It 
:  tlctured. 

analysis  la  a  method  for  study- 
elements  which  occur  In  such  small 
that  classical  analytical  tech- 
cKnnot  measure  than.    In  this  tech- 
elements  are  excited  or  rendered 
,  usually  by  neutron  Irradiation, 
their  characteristic  decay  patterns 
are  determined  and  thus  the 
can  be  identified  and  measured, 
these  elements  may  exist  in 
quantitleB  in  the  body,  some  of 
already  known  to  play  very  Impor- 
I  In  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
x)dy,  and  as  we  are  able  to  detect 
quaatltate  more  of  them,  we  will  find 
are  also  significant. 

example  of  neutron  actlva- 

has  been  In  the  field  of  law  en- 

t.     ICarihuana  frtnn  different  areas 

elemental  compositions,  and  In 

Ridge  National  Laboratory  started 

'  data  on  the  isotopic  spectra  of 

I  amples  fnxn  covmtrles  throughout 

Today  with  computer  techniques 

to  determine  quickly  the  geo- 

orlgln  of  seized  opium  by  compar- 

actlvatlon   anal3rsls   spectrum   with 

the  control  samples.    This  method 

used  in  the  T7.S.  Internal  Revenue 

irlth  marked  success  in  Its  enforce- 

dlrected  against  Illegal  traf- 

and  alcoholic  beverages. 

ekample.  Just  last  September  in  Los 

inspects  were  apprehended  with  over 

I  ound    plastic    b&gs    of    marihuana. 

fhe  men  was  suspected  of  being  the 

and  seller  of  marihuana  seized  from 

in  prior  cases.     Samples  of  the 

and  the  plastic  bags  were  for- 

to  the  Washington  headqxiarters  of 

Int  imatlonal  Revenue  Service  for  neu- 

acilvatlon  analysis.    It  was  shown  that 

nana  samples  were  from  the  same 

that  the  plastic  bags  were  from  the 

manufacturer,  thus  proving  the  case. 

case  involving  Illicit  rice  alco- 

dAtillates  seized  from  two  bootleggers 

:  ^ranctsco,  a  question  was  raised  as  to 

or  not  they  were  produced  from  the 

Results   of   activation   analysis 

that  two  separate  stills  were  Involved, 

sub  sequent  investigation  sought  out  and 

the  two  stills. 

work  is  being  done  In  other 

law   enforcement — matching   hair, 

,  fleets  of  paint,  spots  of  grease. 
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addition   to   the   many   studies   using 
radioactive    isotopes    as    tracers    In 
research  and  diagnosis,  both  radio- 
and  nuclear  radiations  have   been 
therapy.     In  1937  we4rst  used  an 
produced  radioisotope  to  treat  a 
and  today,  after  more  than  25  years 
many  radloLsotopes  play  an  tm- 
role  In  the  successful  treatment  of 
diseases.     A  disease  known  as  poly- 
vera  can  be  successfully  controlled 
rftdlophosphorus,   the   life   expectancy 
patients  now  being  about  the  same 
for  treated  diabetic  or   pernicious 
patients.     Administration  of  radio- 
has  also  proven  to  be  a  simple 
successful   means    of   Inducing 
remissions  of   chronic   leukemia. 
131  was  first  used  therapeutically  In 
since  then  hundreds  of  thousands 
with  hyperth3n"oidlsm  have  been 
treated      with      this      isotope 
the  world.     It  has   supplanted 
removal   of   the   thjrrold    gland    In 
dases. 

work  with  heavy  particle  beams  has 

on  for  almost  30  years,  and  in 

^ears  this  work  Is  paying  dividends  In 

of  htunan  suffering  and  in  the  ex- 

of  life.    In  1935  we  soon  discovered 

okutron  beams  had  a  greater  relative 


biologic  effect  (RBE)  per  unit  of  ionization 
than  X-rays  or  gamma  rays.  This  brought 
about  concern  lor  the  workers  around  the 
early  cyclotrons,  and  new  safety  standards 
were  Immediately  established — the  pemals- 
sible  doee  was  set  at  one-tenth  that  allowed 
for  X-rays.  We  soon  tried  these  beams  In 
cancer  therapy,  but  the  early  results  of  the 
work  were  disappointing,  largely  owing  to 
the  great  scatter  and  to  lack  of  penetration 
attributable  to  the  relatively  low  energy  of 
the  beams. 

Following  World  War  II  accelerator  theory 
and  practice  advanced  rapidly,  due  largely  to 
the  work  of  my  brother.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence, 
and  his  associates  Including  Edwin  M.  Mc-> 
Mlllan.  Soon  cyclotrons  were  capable  of 
producing  higher  energy,  heavier  particle 
beams  with  qualities  we  found  to  have  par- 
ticular therapeutic  value.  In  addition  to 
greater  RBE  per  unit  dose,  these  heavy  par- 
ticles had  greater  penetration,  less  scatter, 
less  dependence  on  the  oxygen  concentration, 
and  the  Bragg  peak  effect  (the  beam  could 
be  stopped  abruptly  In  tissue  with  a  great  re- 
lease of  energy,  and  cutting  operations  could 
be  performed  with  this  radiation). 

In  1948  we  first  used  Bragg  peak  irradiation 
to  successfully  treat  a  mammary  carcinoma 
In  mice  (the  beam  of  high-energy  protons 
passed  through  the  animal's  body  so  that  the 
Bragg  peak  provided  localized  radiation  to  a 
tumor  on  the  opposite  side).  Since  1954 
heavy-particle  beams  have  been  used  to  sup- 
press or  ablate  the  function  of  the  pituitary 
gland  in  the  treatment  of  advanced  breast 
cancer,  diabetic  retinopathy,  acromegaly  and 
Cushing's  disease.  They  have  also  been  used 
to  Irradiate  tumors  of  the  brain  and  soft  tis- 
sue and  to  produce  lesions  In  the  brain  for 
the  alleviation  of  symptoms  of  Parkinson's 
disease. 

We  have  treated  about  100  patients  with 
diabetic  retinopathy,  a  complication  of  dia- 
betes which  lends  to  visual  disturbance  and 
often  to  blindness.  In  over  50  percent  of 
the  cases  the  progression  of  the  retinopathy 
is  stopped,  and  in  many  there  Is  improve- 
ment In  the  retinal  changes  and  Improved 
vision.  We  have  also  used  heavy  particles 
to  treat  28  acromegalic  patients,  and  they 
have  achieved  beneficial  results  subjectively 
and  objectively — the  coarse  facial  features 
have  Improved,  and  there  Is  evidence  for 
decreased  bone  thickness.  We  have  also 
treated  five  patients  with  Cushing's  disease, 
and  have  seen  improvement  In  the  Cushlng- 
old  features  and  a  return  to  normal  of  the 
metabolic    changes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
machine  we  are  using  Is  the  one  which  first 
produced  U^*  In  welghable  quantities  in 
research  on  the  first  atomic  bomb.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  future  will  show  that 
Atomic  Energy  and  its  products  are  a  great 
boon  to  humanity.  Its  power  can  prevent 
another  war.  You  can  see  Its  influence  in 
International  negotiation  going  on  from  day 
to  day.  Ultimately  we  will  be  forced  to  out- 
law war.  When  that  day  comes,  then  defense 
funds  can  be  largely  allocated  to  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy,  science,  and 
education. 

Two  hopeful  areas.  In  which  I  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  solutions,  are  first 
more  electric  power  for  the  world  (especial- 
ly for  the  underdeveloped  countries)  and 
second,  new  methods  of  Increasing  the 
world's  food  supplies.  The  former  will  come 
from  the  power  of  fusion  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  hydrogen  bomb.  For  example 
there  Is  enough  energy  In  a  glass  of  water 
to  send  the  Queen  Mary  from  New  York  to 
London  and  back.  Much  research  to  learn 
how  to  liberate  this  energy,  is  now  under 
way  in  many  laboratories.  Likewise,  re- 
markable progress  In  the  understanding  of 
photosynthesis — the  process  by  which  plants 
can  convert  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  to 
food  in  the  plant  which,  in  turn,  is  used 
directly  by  humans  or  animals — will  be  con- 
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tinned  so  that  a  synthetic  source  or 
will  become  available.  **• 

With  reference  to  power,  let  me  iha.  »^ 
one  lantern  slide.  For  example,  IniZS 
right  now.  In  its  thorium  and  UrimlumSJ 
posits,  there  Is  enough  power  to  take  ^ 
of  all  the  world's  power  requlremeatiTl 
the  next  500  years.  This,  in  one  cam^ 
alone.  And.  of  course,  with  the  ■QluUoa'2 
fusion  power,  energy  scoiircee  will  hi.  »? 
limited.  ™' 

Robert  A.  MllUkan,  the  physicist  o^ 
said,  "If,  then,  you  ask  me  to  put  into  obI 
sentence  the  cause  of  that  recent,  rapid,  tu 
enormous  change  and  the  prognosis  for  th* 
achievement  of  human  liberty.  I  should  il! 
ply.  It  is  found  in  the  discovery  and  utll^ 
tlon  of  the  means  by  which  heat  eiunt 
can  be  made  to  do  man's  work  for  ^2" 
Atomic  fission  and  fission  energy  offer  modi 
for  the  future  as  a  source  for  cheap  po^^ 
so  badly  needed  in  the  underdeveloptd 
countries  such  as  southeast  Asia  and  Sooth 
America. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  bsliii 
students  in  this  college,  where  you  art  b 
close  contact  with  each  other  and  with  yoor 
teachers.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  ben 
in  or  living  in  South  Dakota,  where  tht 
human  values  are  more  easily  learned  and 
appreciated  In  church,  home,  and  tchooi. 
There  will  always  be  problem*— but  with 
emphasis  on  education,  hard  work,  and  tilt 
enjoyment  of  it  which,  in  turn,  makes  play 
more  enjoyable;  with  the  motivation  to  idd 
something  to  society;  with  more  and  man 
people  getting  sound  educations  and  folio*, 
ing  the  advice  of  Horace  Mann  who  at  An- 
tloch  College  in  1859  said:  "Be  aabaotd 
to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory  tor 
humanity — the  future  Is  bright." 


A  CONSUMER'S  GUIDE  TO  STUDENT 
LOANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring,  in  the  course  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Education  Subcommittee  on 
my  bill  for  aid  to  college  students,  I  sub- 
mitted information  and  tables  concern- 
ing the  effective  interest  rates  charged 
to  students  by  both  commercial  and  non- 
profit public  sources.  This  Information, 
revealing  rates  as  high  as  56  or  60  per- 
cent in  some  instances,  received  wide 
publicity  at  the  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  inclusion  of  that 
material  was  to  help  indicate  the  dire 
need  of  students  for  educational  loam,  a 
need  so  great  as  to  make  possible  com- 
mercial-loan ventures  at  exorbitant 
interest  rates.  This  situation  would  be 
at  least  partially  rectified  or  assisted  by 
enactment  of  my  proposal  for  Federal 
guarantees  of  student  loans  at  low  Inter- 
est rates,  which  was  incorpwrated  In  S. 
2490,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  committee 
bill,  S.  3140,  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Exposition  of  these,  and  lesser,  but  still 
high,  interest  rates  on  loans  for  college 
education  resulted  in  considerable  pub- 
licity and  not  a  little  concern.  This  w« 
exhibited  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doce- 
LAsl ,  and  also  by  consideration  of  the 
situation  by  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council.  The  Council  consequently 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it  recom- 
mended that: 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  te 
Consumer  Affairs  take  responfllbiUty  for  »■ 
curing  the  preparation  and  publlcatlwi  • 
an  analysts  of  major  national  and  regloiw 
commercial  and  publicly  supported  coll* 
loan  programs  currently  offered. 


M  ff  as  a  result  of  that  resolution. 

^^er  Peterson  has  now  requested 
JftV^^  on  such  a  project  by  the 
^S^'SrSucation.  in  a  letter  to  Com- 
°E>?cr^SiXKeppel.  made  public 
!»!Sy  rfle  has  asked  that  his  office 
iS^materials 
P^..^  Barents,  students,  and  school  and 

TO  ^"SdaTget  the  necessary  data  to  make 
^^^eTin^lgments  when  arranging 
JJ^ucatlonal  loans. 

jjrt.  Peterson's  letter  Includes  the  fol- 

'"^ntiv  through  testimony  on  S.  2490.  In- 
^fnn^kSSoped  by  senator  Habtk.  and 
"1!^^d  v^ IqSs  articles  In  the  press,  the 
"^or^uuTubllc  disclosure  of  the  Interest 
°*^  ^n  Sme  commercial  loans  for  college 
TJS>n^^^  ^-  ^~"«^*  ^  the  attention 
*J"""  consumer  Advisory  Council.  •  •  * 
iSis  a^^  brochure  or  pamphlet  could 
STdJwloped,  which  would  compare  various 
?!J.  of  educational  credit  programs  and 
2^de  some  general  guides  on  securing  a 
Mund,  advantageous  loan. 

Mr  president,  while  such  a  pamphlet 
will  not  fully  aiiswer  the  need  f  which 
a  more  adequate  answer  will  be  had  by 
the  passage  of  my  bill,  now  amended  and 
MoreWhe  Senate  as  S.  3140,  its  publica- 
Sn^li  neveri^heless  be  a  helpful  step 
Mhe  right  direction.  I  ask  unanimoij 
wnsent  that  the  entire  text  of  Mrs. 
Peterson's  letter  to  the  Honorable  FYan- 
c5  Keppel,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  ,„  ,„„^ 

September  18,  1964. 

Hon.  Francis  Keppel,  „  „    „         *^.„* 

commissioner  of  Education.  U.S^  f  «P<"'^t^ 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Keppel:  As  you  know,  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  Is  concerned  with 
many  aspects  of  consumer-producer  rela- 
tionships, especially  In  those  areas  of  pric- 
ing, packaging,  and  advertising  which  most 
directly  affect  the  family  pocketbook. 

Recently,  through  testimony  on  S.  2490,  In- 
formation developed  by  Senator  Hartke  and 
others,  and  various  articles  in  the  press,  the 
need  for  full  public  disclosure  of  the  in- 
terest rates  on  some  commercial  loans  for 
college  educations  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. After  investigation  and  review,  the  coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  in  which  It  recom- 
mended that  "the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
.resident  for  Consumer  Affairs  take  responsi- 
bility for  securing  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  an  analysis  of  major  national 
and  regional  commercial  and  publicly  sup- 
ported college  loan  programs  currently  of- 
fered." 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
major  strides  In  helping  colleges  to  deal  with 
rapidly  Increasing  costs  and  enrollment.  It 
Is  nevertheless  true  that  many  students  and 
parents  must  rely  on  private  credit  sources 
to  finance  their  college  education. 

A  loan  to  finance  an  education  is  both 
provident  and  productive.  It  Is  gratifying 
to  see  that  both  public  and  private  lending 
agencies,  as  well  as  colleges  and  imlversltles, 
have  been  responsive  to  the  need  for  this 
type  of  loan  and  have  increased  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  such  purpose.  How- 
ever, since  borrowing  to  meet  the  costs  of 
education  is  exi>anding  at  a  rapid  rate,  stu- 
dents and  parents  alike  should  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  those  credit  opportunities  most 
carefully  tailored  to  suit  the  Individiial  fam- 
ily needs. 
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We  believe  the  Office  of  Education,  which 
maintains  communications  with  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  system.  Is  in 
the  best  position  to  help  parents,  students, 
and  school  and  college  officials  get  the  neces- 
sary data  to  make  more  Informed  Judgments 
when  arranging  for  educational  loans.  Per- 
haps a  small  brochure  or  pamphlet  could  be 
developed,  which  would  compare  various 
types  of  educational  credit  programs  and 
provide  some  general  guides  on  securing  a 
sound,  advantageous  loan.  Wide  distribu- 
tion of  stich  a  document  would  provide 
thousands  of  students  and  parents  with  in- 
valttable  Information. 

We  are  most  Interested  In  your  reaction 
to  this  Idea,  and  will  be  pleased  to  discuss 
It  further  with  you  and  members  of  yo\ir 
staff. 

Sincerely,  

(Mrs.)  ElsTHER  Peterson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 

Consumer  Affairs. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ..  CRIME  RATE 


Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
violence  in  the  streets  and  rising  crime 
rates.  We  are  being  treated  to  almost 
daily  repetitions  of  this  theme,  partic- 
ularly from  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate. 

I  found  most  interesting,  therefore,  an 
article— published  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times— on  the  crime  rate  In  major 
U.S.  cities.  The  article  brought  out 
the  interesting  fact  that  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  the  home  of  the  Republican  pres- 
idential candidate,  has  a  higher  crime 
rate,  in  proportion  to  population,  than 
does  New  York  City  or  Washington,  D.C., 
frequently  referred  to  as  scenes  of  wide- 
spread crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  aru- 
cle,  entitled  "Phoenix  Crime  Rate  Tops 
New  York,"  published  In  the  September 
20,  1964.  New  York  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Phoekix  Crime  Rate  Tops  New  York 
(By  Wallace  Turner) 
Phoenix,  September  17.— When  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  opened  his  presidential 
campaign  2  weeks  ago  on  the  courthouse 
steps  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  he  treated  one  of 
his  favorite  themes  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  his  speech. 

Early  in  the  talk  he  promised  "to  restore 
law  and  order,  to  make  our  streets  safe,  with- 
out losing  liberty."  Near  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  complained  that  "our  wives,  all 
women,  feel  unsafe  on  the  streets." 

He  could  have  been  talking  about  Phoe- 
nix, the  city  where  he  was  bom.  grew  up, 
directed  a  btisiness,  served  on  the  city  coun- 
cil and  from  which  he  drew  much  of  the  top- 
level  talent  that  directs  his  campaign. 

Phoenix  has  one  of  the  higher  crime  rates 
of  the  Nation. 

As  assessed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's Uniform  Crime  Reports,  this 
city  m  the  desert  has  much  more  crime  In 
proportion   to   population    than    New   York 

Ttie  FBI's  statistical  comparisons  are  based 
on  the  crimes  for  each  100,000  persons.  The 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area  measxired  In  the 
1963  reports  had  a  popiilatlon  of  816,000, 
while  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  had 
11,229,000. 

HIGHER  MTTRDER  RATE 

The  comparison  showed  2.408  crimes  In 
Phoenix   per   100,000   residents,  to   1,688   In 


New  York.    The  murder  rate  was  6.4  In  Phoe- 
nix to  6.2  In  New  York. 

In  Phoenix,  the  forcible  rape  rate  was  18.5. 
whUe  in  New  York  It  was  8.0.  m  Waah- 
imrton,  D.C.,  where  crime  reports  have  tainted 
tt^  backdrop  against  which  Senator  Oold- 
water  delivers  some  of  his  moet  stinging 
"crime  in  the  street"  remarks,  the  rape  rate 
was  10.4,  far  below  that  of  Phoenix. 

The  rate  in  Miami,  like  Phoenix  a  large 
resort  area,  was  11.5.  Only  Bakersfleld.  Calif .. 
Chicago,  Denver.  Houston,  Kansas  City  and 
Los  Angeles  exceeded  the  Phoenix  rape  rate. 
Comments  on  these  figures  were  made  in 
an  interview  by  Capt.  A.  P.  Fairbanks,  an 
assistant  to  the  Phoenix  chief  of  poUce. 

He  said.  "Our  weather  Is  highly  conducive 
to  outdoor  life,  and  this  causes  more  crime. 
He  said  that  a  man  weighing  the  question 
of  whether  to  commit  an  armed  robbery 
might  decide  differently  In  a  winter  stomx 
m  New  York  than  In  the  warm  sun  gf  the 
PhoenU  winter. 

The  robbery  rate  In  New  York  was  65.4 
against  74.9  In  Phoenix. 

The  Phoenix  Police  Department  came  on 
with  good  marks  earlier  this  year  from  a  local 
citizens  task  force  on  crime. 

The  police  force  Is  smaU  for  a  city  of  this 
size  It  has  authorized  strength  of  774.  The 
study  noted  especially  that  no  question  of 
police  corruption  had  been  raised. 

The  group  was  created  by  the  Phoenix 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  28  members  were 
appointed  by  the  chambers  of  conomerce  here 
and  in  the  10  Phoenix  suburbs  In  Maricopa 
County. 

The  study  group  was  broken  up  Into  small 
units.  These  held  hearings  around  the 
Phoenix  area,  soliciting  comments  from  pub- 
lic officials.  The  chamber  of  commerce  group 
had  no  official  standing,  and  was  not  financed 
from  public  funds.  ^     ^.,.       ».,  , 

When  the  study  was  finished,  the  chief 
attack  made  In  a  report  was  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  JuvenUe  court  and  probation 
department.  The  accusation  was  that  the 
Judge  and  probation  ofBcers  were  too  lenient. 
Coupled  with  this  was  the  suggestion  that 
the  crime  rate  was  mostly  built  up  to  Its 
considerable  height  by  JuvenUe  criminal  ac- 
tivity. It  was  said  that  60  percent  of  the 
crime  here  was  by  persons  under  18  years  of 

After  a  few  days  someone  asked  how  this 
percentage  could  be  established  when  the 
preponderance  of  crhne  was  unsolved.  The 
suggestion  that  Phoenix  is  made  up  of  well- 
behaved  adults  and  criminally  Inclined  chU- 
dren  then  was  abandoned. 

However,  some  action  did  result  from  this 
citizens'  inquiry.  The  Judge  of  the  JuvenUe 
court  was  "rotated"  into  another  courtrooni, 
and  replaced  by  another  Judge.  The  chief 
probation  officer  was  forced  out  of  office. 

With  its  report  rendered,  the  citizens  group 
last  May  became  the  Maricopa  County  Citi- 
zens Conunlttee  on  Respect  for  Law. 

MeanwhUe,  Judge  Francis  J.  Donofrlo,  who 
had  defended  his  record  as  Juvenile  Judge 
by  arguing  that  he  was  a  stern  Judge,  was 
assigned  to  other  cases.  He  said  he  had 
remanded  31  boys  to  adult  court  in  9  months. 

John  Walker,  who  had  been  chief  proba- 
tion officer  for  many  years,  was  looking  for 
another  Job. 

One  of  the  first  serious  problems  to  con- 
front the  new  youth  court  regime  Is  a  traffic 

Two  cars  collided.  A  boy  was  kUled.  Two 
Mexican-American  boys  were  In  a  Jalopy. 
The  boy  who  was  killed  Is  what  Is  here  called 
an  "Anglo."  The  two  Mexican-American 
boys  have  been  remanded  to  adult  court  for 
trial.  This  deprives  them  of  the  special  pro- 
tection afforded  youthful  offenders. 

There  are  three  big  minority  groups  here. 
About  100,000  Indians  live  on  reservations  in 
the  State,  and  theh:  law  enforcement  Is  In 
the  hands  of  tribal  police  for  minor  crime 
and  the  FBI  for  major  crime. 
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city,  C01  inty.  and  State  officials  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Indian  reserTatlon  law  en- 
foreement  in  Arlaona. 

But  the  Mexican-American  and  Negro  pop- 
Qlsttons  I  in  subject  to  law  enforcement 
maehlnerj  which  has  minimal  representa- 
tions from  their  population  groups. 

There  Is  concern  among  Negroes  and  Mezl- 
can-Amerl  sans  about  this.  One  observer  felt 
that  socla,  and  economic  pressures  were  re- 
sponsible 1  or  much  of  the  crime,  and  he  also 
felt  that  the  minority  groups  were  being 
given  less  consideration  In  the  courts  than 
they  have  »  right  to  expect. 

A  ICezli  an-Amerlcan  bitterly  contrasted 
the  handlj  og  of  two  criminal  cases.  In  one, 
a  IB-year- 3ld  "Anglo"  boy  shot  and  killed 
two  ICexlc  in-Amerlcan  farmworkers  as  they 
stood  In  an  Irrigation  ditch,  then  explained 
that  he  Jt  rt  felt  like  killing  them. 

He  was  confined  to  the  Arizona  mental 
hospital,  Irom  which  he  escaped  and  now 
lives  In  ar  other  State. 

In  the  other  case,  a  Mexican-American 
workman  Ulled  a  prostitute  who  was  an 
"Anglo."  Be  was  speedily  tried,  sentenced 
to  death  a  id  executed. 

Violent  arlme  Is  no  stranger  In  Phoenix. 
Two  murdtrs  were  committed  here,  both  of 
widely  kn<  )wn  criminals,  within  the  last  10 
years. 

WllUe  Bioff,  a  notorious  extortionist  who 
preyed  on  the  movie  Industry,  was  killed  In 
1966  whMi  his  pickup  truck  exploded  from  a 
charge  of  dynamite.  Bloff  had  lived  here 
for  several  years  under  the  name  of  William 
Nelson. 

Three  y  lars  later.  iSr.  and  Mrs.  Oustave 
Orcenbauz  i  were  found  dead  In  their  home 
here,  their  throats  cut.  Oreenbatun  had  ex- 
tensive MX  derworld  connections,  once  oper- 
ated the  :  Uegal  horse  race  book  here,  and 
had  nin  Mth  the  Flamingo  and  Riviera 
hotels  on   he  Las  Veg^  Strip. 

Neither  >f  these  murders  has  been  solved. 

Not  all  t  le  vicious  murders  that  occur  here 
are  old.  el  ber. 

Last  Pel  ruary  the  bodies  of  a  Sherlll,  N.Y., 
couple  wei  b  found  Just  off  the  main  highway 
at  Apache  Junction,  a  desert  Intersection  a 
few  miles  outside  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Bertella.  both 
In  their  0  I's,  had  been  shot  to  death,  then 
their  bodlMs  hacked  to  pieces. 

This  crl  ne  was  committed  by  Herbert  L. 
Shockey,  2 1,  who  wanted  to  take  the  couple's 
pickup  tr\  ck  and  camping  trailer.  He  was 
caught  In  :  Nevada  and  returned  here  for  trial. 
It  was  fou  ad  that  he  had  last  been  arrested 
In  Phoenh  for  writing  spurloiis  checks  and 
had  been  :  n  prison.  Shockey  was  convicted 
by  a  Jury  1  hat  recommended  leniency.  He  Is 
serving  co  iseeutlve  life  sentences. 

Another  vicious  crime  committed  last  year 
still  Is  uniolved.  In  this  one,  a  21-year-old 
Texas  girl  came  to  Phoenix  for  a  vacation. 
and  wlthlo  t  24  hours  of  her  arrival  she  had 
been  rapec  ,  murdered,  and  her  body  thrown 
Into  a  mini !  shaft. 


ONE  -SHOT  ANTELOPE  HUNT 

B4r.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyo- 
ming Is  tlessed  with  a  series  of  annual 
events  co  nmemoratlng  our  history  and 
our  West;m  heritage.  One  such  event 
Is  the  cne-shot  antelope  hunt  held 
every  Lapor  Day  weekend  at  Lander, 
Wyo. 

An  excellent  article  describing  this  ex- 
citing event  appeared  In  the  September 
1964  issud  of  the  United  Mainliner,  the 
magazine  of  United  Air  Lines.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ai  k  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be]  printed  in  the  Record. 


WeU-known  personalities  partlolnau  i, 
each  hunt.  Laurltz  Melchlor  74  ^  ,i? 
patriarch  of  the  group.  Wearing  leieTh,^ 
and  capping  his  white  mane  with  fiw 
lean  hat.  he  has  competed  In  a  doaen  ZL 


yards  away 

"Two  pronghom  restln'.     One's  a  buck." 
The    passenger    nods    and    grips    a   30.06 

tighter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Onx-Shot  Antklope  Hunt 
The  jeep  glides  to  a  stop.  and  can  stlU  bring  down  a'^looir^"*^^ 

A  gnarled  hand  extends  a  thick  forefinger     horn  at  250  yards.    Ck)wboy  stars  Hm  w!?*' 

toward   the  buff-yellow  patch   of   sand  400     and  Rex  Allen  proved  they  are  fine  mLkS! 

-»,^.  ^jjen  ttjgy  g^Qj^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  shot     w!!J 

ace  former  Governor,  and  current  president 
of  the  American  Football  League   JoTpn- 
18  a  deadeye.    Arthur  Godfrey  and  Steve  AiZ' 
Gears  mesh.    The  Jeep  chugs  ahead  slowly,     helped  their  teams  by  bagging  anteloD«i1ii^ 
The  sun  Is  hot;  the  air  Is  clear  and  still.  a  single  shot  several  years  ago     Othw 

"If  we  can  make  that  knoll  yonder  with-     sonalltles  who  have  stalked  the  wllv  ^m 
out  spooking  "em.  yah  got  a  shot."  whispers     locapra  Americana  are:  Edgar  BerRen  ^m 
"»«  drt^w-  Tlbbs,  Frank  Leahy,  George  Montgomm-SS 

Picking  up  speed  the  Jeep  swings  around     late    Jack    Carson,    Gen.    James    DoolitM, 
the    knoU — a    gently    rising    dome    of    sage,     and  dozens  of  Governors  and  CongrcssiMB' 
rock,    and    sand — about    a    quarter-mile    In         The  whole  shebang  begins  with  toe  mora 
diameter.    It  provides  a  fine  cover  between     Ing  registration  of  competitors  and  gUMtoto 

Lander,  a  town  located  In  central  Wyomlar 
In  the  valley  of  the  Popo  Agle  River  Into* 
heart  of  the  Wind  River  Range. 

At  noon  team  members  head  for  Edith  and 
Marlon  Chapman's  ranch  for  refreshment 
and  food  while  past  hunters  and  guests  slaks 
their  thirst  and  appetites  with  fried  chicken, 
corn  on  the  cob,  hot  biscuits,  homemsdt 
apple  pie,  and  beer  at  Gayle  and  Jack  Arm- 
strong's  ranch. 

Beneath  the  blue  Wyoming  skies  specklefl 
with  cumulus  clouds,  tired,  paunchy,  taut- 
nerved  businessmen  are  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  relaxed,  hard-muscled  plains- 
men. Talk  Is  of  past  hunts,  good  and  bad 
shots,  guns  and  friends. 

In  the  afternoon  slghtlng-ln  and  competi- 
tive target  shooting  takes  place  In  Sinks 
Canyon.  Also  team  members  are  Initiated 
into  the  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe  as  blood 
brothers  by  Chief  Herman  St.  Clair  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation. 

Hunting  dances  by  the  Shoshone  Indians 
at  Lander's  Pronghorn  Lodge  highlight  the 
evening  festivities.  Dressed  In  white  skins 
and  festooned  with  colorful  beads  and  feath- 
ers, the  braves,  boys,  and  women  of  the  tribe 
perform  authentic  prehunt  dances  and  cere- 
monies. Appropriate  Indian  names  are  be- 
stowed upon  all  the  "paleface"  team  mem- 
bers, and  they  are  recognized  as  Indians. 

Up  betimes  the  next  morning,  followed  by 
breakfast  In  an  all-night  cafe,  the  hiuiters 
drive  out  to  the  shooting  area.  The  hunt 
offlclaUy  begins  at  sunrise.  Times  of  the 
kills  are  recorded  to  eliminate  ties. 

The  pronghom  antelope  presents  an  elusive 
target.  He  has  great  speed — 50  to  60  miles 
an  hour — extraordinary  vision,  curiosity, 
grace,  and  beauty.  His  strides  measure  16 
to  20  feet,  but  he  cannot  jiunp.  His  hami 
are  small  but  graceful.  His  coat  Is  tan  with 
bands  and  patches  of  black  and  white.  The 
white  hairs  on  his  nunp  stand  erect  when 
he  Is  disturbed. 

After  the  hunt,  participants  gather  at  Bill 
and  Mary  Scarlett's  ranch  for  revltallzatlon 
and  to  listen  to  radio  reports  on  how  various 
participants  fared. 

In  the  evening  hunters,  guests,  and  towns- 
folk, numbering  close  to  1,000,  meet  at  the 
Pronghorn  Lodge  for  the  victory  banquet. 
Laurltz  Melchlor  sings,  Indians  dance,  honors 
are  bestowed,  and  entertainers  perform.  Los- 
ing team  members  are  dabbed  with  paint, 
adorned  with  shawls,  babushkas,  and  dresses 
and  forced  to  dance  with  the  squaws  before 
the  victorious  team  members  and  guests. 

Personally,  I  didn't  mind  dancing  with 
the  squaws  one  bit. 


the  men  and  the  resting  animals. 

The  men  spring  from  the  Jeep  and  half 
duck  walking  and  half  crawling,  head  to- 
ward the  top  of  the  knoll  200  yards  away. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  the  two  near  the 
ridge.  All  Is  quiet.  A  slight  breeze  begins 
to  stir.  The  driver  motions  and  the  man 
with  the  rlfie  slithers  forward.  His  shirt 
Is  soaked  with  sweat  and  torn  at  the  elbows. 
He  runs  a  dry  tongue  over  his  cracked  lips. 

Peering  over  the  rim  he  scans  the  vast 
Wyoming  wilderness;  miles  of  sage,  coarse 
sand,  rocky  outcroppings,  gullies,  and  In  the 
distance,  mountains.  Heat  waves  dance. 
Colors  blend  Into  an  austere  mixture  of 
browns,  yellows,  greens,  and  purples.  The 
sky  is  an  endless  blue. 

"Tah  see  'em?" 

The  hunter  focuses  his  eyes  on  the  gravelly 
sand  patch  300  yards  ahead  and  slightly 
below. 

The  two  antelopes  are  up;  the  doe  Is  star- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  knoll.  The  buck  la 
quarter-profile.  They  are  motionless,  except 
for  the  stubby  tails  that  nervously  fan  their 
white  rump>s. 

The  rifle  sling  Is  quickly  adjusted:  the 
barrel  Is  raised.  The  crosshairs  of  the 
telescopic  sight  Jump  about  as  though  Jiggled 
by  an  unseen  hand.  The  rifleman  sucks  In 
his  breath  and  holds  It.  The  Jiggling  stops. 
The  crosshairs  bisect  the  buck's  chest. 

The  trigger  is  squeezed.  There  is  a  sharp 
jolt  of  the  stock  against  the  hunter's 
shoiilder.  The  Image  vanishes  as  the  barrel 
Jerks  upward. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  roar  of  the 
exploding  cartridge  is  a  distinct  "thwack"  as 
the  bullet  strikes  home.  A  sound  not  \ui- 
llke  that  of  a  pillow  being  struck. 

The  doe  darts  across  the  sage,  rump  down; 
puffs  of  dust  rise  slowly  In  her  wake. 

The  buck  was  killed  Instantly  by  a  clean 
shot  through  the  heart. 

"Good  shot.    Yah  got  'em  at  12:57." 

The  hunter  grins  and  ejects  the  spent 
shell  from  the  chamber,  catching  it  before 
it  reaches  the  ground. 

"I  guess  we  won't  know  how  the  team 
did  until  we  get  to  Lander."  remarks  the 
hunter  as  the  two  men  walk  down  the  knoll 
toward  the  dead  antelope. 

This  Is  the  one-shot  antelope  hunt  held 
every  Labor  Day  weekend  In  Lander,  Wyo. 
Two  men,  Harold  W.  Dahl.  Sr.,  of  Colorado, 
and  Harold  Evans,  of  Lander,  Wyo.,  while 
squatting  beside  a  campfire  one  evening,  con- 
jured the  idea  of  organizing  a  hunt  in  which 
the  participants  would  get  only  one  shot. 

The  one-short  hunt  is  in  Its  21st  year. 
Team  members  are  chosen  by  the  One-Shot 
Club.  Usually  a  Governor  captains  each 
team.  The  first  hunt  pitted  Wyoming  against 
Colorado.  Now  as  many  as  four  or  five  State 
teams  compete.  Colorado  has  captured  more 
hunt  honors  than  any  other  State.  Its 
former  Governor.  Steve  McNlchols,  who  led 
his  teanu  to  victory  many  times,  is  a  crack 
shot. 
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WILLIAM  C.  DOHERTY 

Mr.   BREWSTER.     Mr.   President,  2 

years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 

appointed  as  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Jamaica  a  distinguished  leader  of  la- 


w„r  and  a  resident  of  Maryland,  the  Hon- 
^7e  William  C.Doherty. 

After  24  months.  BUI  Doherty  has  re- 
♦^rrlpd  to  his  homeland,  to  resume  pri- 
*S  lif e  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
ISden  record  of  diplomatic  achievement 
SdS   equaled    at    any    time    in   our 

'^'S^"  performance  has  been  exem- 
«iirv-a  credit  to  the  National  Associ- 
Xn  of  Letter  Carriers,  which  he  led  so 
hSniantly  for  20  years;  to  the  entire 
Sor  movement  of  the  free  world;  and 
SSt  important  of  all,  to  the  United 
STis  of  America,  which  he  represented 
Sth  such  distinction  and  devotion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
nrinted  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
Ushed  recently  in  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun.  The  article  was  written  by  Victor 
Rlesel  and  concerns  Bill  Doherty's  cur- 
rent activities  as  a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  and  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  needed  progressive  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoHKRTT  Joins  "Shadow  Camnet" 
(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Washington,  D.C— A  genial  and  portly 
ex-ambassador,  once  a  labor  leader,  has  been 
ouletly  troubleshooting  for  President  John- 
»n— efrectively,  too,  though  virtually  un- 
noticed even  by  many  Insiders  here.  There 
I2  nothing  shadowy  about  him  except,  per- 
haps the  fact  that  those  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent believe  the  troubleshooter  is  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  "shadow  cabinet"  as  the  next 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Inobtruslve  troubleshooter,  an  Inti- 
mate friend  of  the  President,  is  William  C. 
Doherty.  He  was  leader  of  the  letter  carriers 
union  for  over  21  years — until  Mr.  Johnson 
got  the  late  John  Kennedy  to  appoint  him 
Ambassador  to  Jamaica.  This  made  Doherty 
the  first  union  leader  to  become  a  major  U.S. 
diplomat. 

Of  course,  all  conjecture  In  White  House 
circles  is  based  on  the  belief  that  their  chief 
will  be  elected.  And  even  If  he  is.  there  Is 
the  matter  of  what  will  happen  to  the  in- 
cumbent Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz, 
once  a  law  partner  of  and  chief  speechwrlter 
for  Adlal  Stevenson.  The  scuttlebutt  is  that 
llr.  Wlrtz  win  eventually  go  over  to  the  State 
Department  or  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
IS  Attorney  General. 

This  would  open  the  way  for  Doherty  to 
take  over  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  vital 
domestic  post  In  the  Nation  except,  of  course, 
for  the  Presidency.  But  this  lies  In  the 
future — and  In  the  hands  of  the  voters. 

However,  there  Is  significance  In  Doherty's 
presence,  comparatively  unnoticed  In  the 
"shadow  cabinet."  His  presence  there  re- 
flects Mr.  Johnson's  theory  of  practical  poll- 
tics  and  his  reluctance  to  play  It  as  a  loner. 
Of  all  the  men  who  ever  led  labor.  Doherty 
la  the  best  known  on  the  Hill.  He  is  the 
unionist  who  has  been  the  closest  to  the  men 
who  really  control  the  Inner  operation*  of 
both  Houses,  and  he  knows  these  men,  not 
only  as  a  former  labor  lobbyist,  but  as  a  close 
friend. 

There  Is  no  time  day  or  night  when  he 
cannot  call  on  Hubert  Hxjbiphret  or  Hoxise 
Speaker  John  McCormack  or  House  Major- 
ity Leader  Carl  Albert  or  many  on  the  Re- 
publican Bide.  But  what  makes  him  ex- 
tremely valuable  Is  his  relationship  with 
such  southerners  as  Halk  Bogos,  of  Louisi- 
ana, majority  whip  of  the  House  and  the 
Influential  Olin  Johnbton,  veteran  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

This  blending  of  the  twain  is  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  wants.    Northern  labor  and  south- 
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ern  legislators  working  together  Is  his  Idea 
of  effective  White  House  influence  in  the 
Congress. 

There  are  few  men  who  could  effect  this 
for  him,  perhaps  only  one — Bill  Doherty,  who 
worked  so  closely  with  him  when  he  was  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  After  becoming 
President,  Mr.  Johnson  waited  but  a  few 
months  before  quietly  t^u:nlng  Doherty  Into 
his  troubleshooter  on  the  Hill. 

It  happened  one  night  in  March  when  Am- 
bassador Doherty  was  at  the  White  House  for 
a  diplomatic  reception.  The  President  called 
him  Into  an  anteroom  and  asked  him  to  re- 
sign the  ambassadorship  and  hit  the  Hill. 
Doherty  did.  One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to 
lobby  quietly  for  the  politically  Important 
bill  which  raised  salaries  of  Government 
workers  and  Congressmen. 

At  the  same  time  he  methodically  began 
lining  up  congressional  votes  for  the  admin- 
istration's Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
otherwise  known  as  the  war  on  poverty  bill. 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  known  to  have  said  It  might 
not  have  passed  in  its  present  form  if  It  were 
not  for  Bill  Doherty.  He  also  lent  a  very 
helpful  hand  on  medicare. 

The  ex-Ambassador  took  time  out  of  his 
labors  on  the  Hill  to  swing  Into  Maryland  at 
Mr.  Johnson's  request  and  attempt  to  break 
the  backlash  In  working  class  districts  during 
the  primary  fight  between  Alabama's  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  and  Maryland's  Senator  Brew- 
ster. 

Thus  Doherty  has  run  Interference  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  without  publicity  until  now. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Johnson  is 
elected,  Doherty  will  be  at  his  side.  Obvi- 
ously Mr.  Johnson  appears  less  Interested  In 
having  a  balanced  showpiece  Cabinet  than  In 
having  one  which  will  get  In  there  and  fight 
In  the  political  clinches. 


PROTESTANT  THEOLOGIANS  EN- 
DORSE PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  unusual  for  clergsmien  to  express  an 
endorsement  in  a  presidential  campaign. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  of  special 
interest  that  a  highly  respected  group  of 
Protestant  theologians,  headed  by  Dr. 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  have  called  for  the 
reelection  of  President  Lsmdon  Johnson 
in  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of 
Monday,  September  21,  telling  the  story 
of  this  endorsement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Protestant  Theologians  Support  L.B.J. 
Washington,  D.C. — A  group  of  Protestant 
theologians,  headed  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
endorsed  President  Johnson  for  election  Sun- 
day. They  asserted  that  a  vote  for  Senator 
Barrt  M.  Golbwater  would  be  "a  vote  for  Ir- 
responsibility, recklessness  and  reaction." 

Included  In  the  group  were  Dr.  John  C. 
Bennett,  president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York;  Dr.  Robert  McAfee 
Brown,  professor  of  religion  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Rev.  Robert  W.  Spike,  director  of  the 
Religion  and  Race  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  Dr.  Harvey  Cox 
of  Andover  Newton  Theological  School;  Dr. 
Waldo  Beach  of  Duke  University  Divinity 
School;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  president 
emeritus  of  Union  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Roger 
L.  Shlnn,  professor  of  applied  Chrtstlanlty 
at  Union  Seminary. 

All  are  members  of  the  Editorial  Board  of 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  a  weekly  Journal. 
Their  Joint  statement  took  the  form  of  an 


editorial  in  the  Issue  of  the  magazine  pub- 
lished Sunday. 

They  said  they  were  breaking  with  a  long- 
standing cxistom  of  not  taking  sides  In  po- 
litical campaigns  because  they  are  alarmed 
by  "the  forces  crystallized  around  the  candi- 
dacy of  Senator  Goldwateb." 

"We  have  no  desire  to  argue  that  Mr. 
Goldwateb  Is  an  evil  man,"  they  said.  "He 
Is  a  man  of  personal  charm  and  disarming 
amiability  •  •  • .  We  point  simply  to  the  ob- 
jective, unarguable  conflict  between  hla 
record  and  the  Judgments  of  the  Christian 
churches  on  most  of  the  major  Issues  of 
social  ethics  In  our  time." 

The  group  of  theologians  said  that  Gold- 
water's  "clash"  with  the  ethical  convictions 
of  most  major  religious  bodies  Is  conspicuous 
at  four  points: 

In  foreign  policy,  Goldwater  seems  to  view 
the  International  situation  as  "a  kind  of 
holy  war."  He  "seems  deaf  to  those  who 
plead  for  restraint  In  any  contemplated  re- 
course to  atomic  weapons." 

Goldwater  has  never  voted  In  the  Senate 
for  a  foreign  aid  authorization  or  appropri- 
ation and  he  has  voted  against  ratlflcatlon 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

He  voted  against  the  new  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  religious  groups  vigorously  supported. 

"He  has  opposed  most  of  the  legislation 
that  has  helped  to  improve  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  relief  of  poverty,  opportvmlty 
for  the  oppressed.  He  has  made  a  long 
series  of  Incredible  and  insensitive  state- 
ments about  the  poor." 

Theologians  said  Goldwater  has  "begun 
to  project  the  Image  of  moderation  during 
the  campaign.  But  at  this  late  date,  he 
cannot  hide  his  long  record  or  do  much  to 
modify  It." 

SENATOR  HUMPHREY  AND  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  VIEW  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE— 1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  morning,  September  19,  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey,  the  Democratic 
Vice  Presidential  nominee,  set  forth  the 
views  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  agri- 
culture in  this  crucial  election  year. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Plowing  Con- 
test at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey described  American  agrlcultmr  as 
"America's  No.  1  success  story."  As  a 
longtime  legislative  champion  of  the 
American  farmer,  as  the  author  of  many 
important  agricultural  measures,  as  the 
father  of  America's  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, Senator  Humphrey  is  the  ideal 
spokesman  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  grew  up  in  the  ranch 
country  of  Texas  and  continues  to  give 
his  close  personal  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  as  a  rancher.  For  his 
part,  Senator  Humphrey  was  bom  and 
grew  to  manhood  in  the  small  town,  rural 
environment  of  South  Dakota  where 
he  learned  the  essential  relationship  be- 
tween a  sound  agriculture  and  a  pros- 
perous business  community. 

Drawing  attention  to  the  cunazlng  in- 
crease of  productivity  of  US.  fann- 
ers, the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  expressed  his  concern  that 
farmers  have  not  shared  in  the  overall 
growth  of  American  national  Income. 
He  pledged  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  Improve  the  economic 
condition  of  oiu:  farm  families. 

The  Minnesota  Senator  reminded  hla 
farm  audience  that  Senator  Golowatxr 
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c  ongratulate  you  on  the  miracle  of 
igrlculture. 

Nation  should  know — and  this 
Is  a  good  place  to  tell  it — that 
being    a    problem,    agriculture 
America's  No.  1  success  story. 
the  dawn  of  history,  food  has 
of  Ufe-and-death  importance 
struggle  to  survive, 
conquered  that  challenge      You 
a  revolution  of  abundance  wlth- 
generatlon. 

farmer  is  the  world's  most 
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Nation's   export  earning — and 
Adequate  reserves  for  the  Nation's 
i,  potential  to  produce  even  more, 
imazlng  record. 
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to  remember  who  takes  the  risks 
and  flood,  hall  and  early  frost. 
markets,  and  all  the  uncertain- 
narketplace. 
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And  let  lis  remember  that  peace  and  free- 
dom is  everybody's  concern,  not  Just  the 
farmer's.  Food  Is  power  in  today's  world. 
Pood  is  a  vital  force  for  peace  and  freedom, 
giving  us  needed  diplomatic  strength  In  the 
world  as  well  as  enabling  us  to  exemplify 
the  true  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Pood  for  peace  may  yet  prove  the  real  path 
to  peace. 

We  have  scored  our  greatest  victory  over 
communism  by  the  evidence  of  the  success 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  of  American 
family  farmers. 

With  the  miracle  of  agricultural  abundance 
meaning  so  much  to  this  Nation,  the  Nation's 
conscience  requires  greater  economic  justice 
for  the  farm  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  blessings  that  this  mir- 
acle of  abundance  have  brought  to  our  Na- 
tion are  not  fully  shared  by  all  our  farm 
people. 

Despite  the  increased  efBclency  of  the 
American  farmer,  he  does  not  fully  share  in 
benefits  of  this  greater  productivity.  Even 
with  farm  income  Increased  during  the  past 
4  years,  the  farmer's  average  Income  is  only 
63  percent  of  that  of  the  nonfarm  worker. 

That's  hardly  the  way  to  reward  the  most 
efficient  segment  of  our  economy. 

We  need  to  do  better — a  whole  lot  better. 
And  we're  going  to. 

We  have  heard  and  we  will  hear  more  about 
"freedom"  in  this  campaign.  All  of  us  are 
for  freedom — ^real  freedom.  And  that  must 
include  freedom  from  poverty,  the  greatest 
force  for  regimentation  of  them  all 

Opportxmity — equal  opportunity— is  the 
promise  of  America.  It  must  be  the  promise 
to  rural  America. 

But  let's  remember  that  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  farm  people — as  necessary 
as  it  is  to  the  Nation's  conscience — Is  only 
one  part  of  the  argument  for  greater  concern 
about  agriculture. 

What  we  do — or  fall  to  do — about  protect- 
ing and  Improving  farm  Income  is  not  for 
farmers  alone.  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  our 
national  interest. 

It  is  necessary  to  assiire  continued  "con- 
sumer insurance"  market  basket  bargains 
resulting  from  abundance.  It  is  necessary 
to  assure  continued  "Job  insurance"  for  mil- 
lions of  workers.  It  is  necessary  to  assure 
continued  balance-of-payment  earnings 
through  continually  expanding  farm  exports. 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  Nation's 
power  for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

And,  most  of  all.  It  is  necessary  to  protect 
our  great  agricultural  producing  plant  and 
to  conserve  the  God-given  resource  of  the  soil. 

With  the  uncertainties  of  climate  and  dis- 
ease, the  Nation  can  only  be  assured  of  al- 
ways having  enough  food  and  fiber  if  farmers 
are  willing  to  produce  more  than  enough. 
Yet  that  "more  than  enough  '  needed  for  the 
Nation's  secxirity  Is  what  brings  down  the 
farmer's  prices  in  the  marketplace. 

If  there  is  a  cost  Involved  in  maintaining 
our  power  of  abundance,  it  truly  is  a  na- 
tional cost,  not  a  cost  that  should  be  ab- 
sorbed by  farmers  alone. 

"  None  of  us  knows  all  the  answers  to  the 
complex  problems  of  American  agriculture 
In  this  great  age  of  technological  change. 
The  important  thing  is  that  some  of  us  who 
really  care  keep  on  seeking  to  find  better 
answers. 

It  is  time  for  a  complete  new  look  at  where 
we  are  going  in  American  agriculture  and 
what  we  can  do  to  make  better  use  of  o\ir 
tremendous  productive  potential,  while  pro- 
viding greater  quality  of  opportunity  for  oiir 
farm  families. 

Changing  technology,  changing  American 
commitments  in  the  world,  changing  require- 
ments of  international  trade,  changing  mar- 
keting Btructiu-e,  changing  eating  habits  of 
American  people — all  of  these  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  American  agriciilture  and 
American  agricultural  policy. 
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We   need   to   know  what   is  eood  i^ 
programs  and  what  needs  change  °^ 

I  see  no   reason   to  seek  change,  m  .v 
present  and  effective  tobacco,  pSuf  a^ 
rice  program^unless  the  producer  tj,!^ 
selves  find  Improvements  they  desCe^" 
same  thing  is  true  for  the  w6ol  pro^aiP"' 

Our  sugar  program  Is  designed  to  b^.«. 
the  Nation's  beet  and  cane  !a^eS  ^S 
American  consumers  adequate  sumUm  .! 
reasonable  prices,  and  provide  many  forl,l' 
countries  with  a  market  for  their  ,3 
This  program  apparently  is  worktaa  »Jn" 
Any  adjustments  in  it  should  be  desienirt 
merely  to  meet  current  conditions  wlthnm 
changing  Its  basic  objectives  *'"iout 

However,  we  still  need  Improvemenu  in 
our  wheat  program,  our  feed  grains  program 
our  dairy  program,  and  our  cotton  DrMra«' 
Working  and  planning  together  we  caittt 
needed  Improvements,  but  these  Imnrove 
ments  will  not  be  brought  about  If  the  ChiVf 
Executive  of  this  Nation  Is  a  man  who  i. 
unsympathetic  to  the  needs  of  American 
agriculture.  " 

You  know  where  President  Johnson  stand. 
He  is  a  rancher  and  a  cattleman.  He  la  vom 
friend.  ' 

You  had  better  know  where  Senator  Gou)- 
WATEa  stands.  He  has  said  he  "doesn't  know 
anything  about  farming"  and  I  believe  him 
He  also  has  said  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  our 
price  support  programs.  I  believe  he  means 
that,  too. 

The  feed  grains  program,  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, the  cotton  program,  and  the  wool  pro- 
gram all  expire  next  year.  Any  new  legisla- 
tion mvist  go  to  the  White  House  for  approval 
or  veto. 

You  had  better  make  sure  you  have  a 
friend  in  the  White  House.  You  had  better 
make  sure  that  Lyndon  Johnson  remains  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  restudy  our  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs.  Compulsory  production  re- 
strictions to  gain  price  objectives  do  not 
seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Voluntary  production  ad- 
justments programs  properly  administered 
are  better,  but  would  not  alone  achieve  our 
Income  objectives.  Cropland  retirement  to 
expand  conservation  acreage  should  be  fur- 
ther explored.  However,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  rural  communities. 

There  are  various  ways  of  supplementing 
farm  income  without  distorting  market  prices 
and  normal  channels  of  trade.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  improving  our  position  in  world 
trade — at  a  time  when  international  trade 
in  farm  commodities  is  becoming  of  increas- 
ing significance.  Actually,  vigorous  efforts  to 
expand  outlets  for  farm  products  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  seem  to  offer  the  brightest 
hope  of  all.  This  particularly  is  true  of  cat- 
tle, where  the  ranchers  themselves  have  asked 
for  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to 
fiorther  develop  and  preserve  an  expanding 
free  market. 

Our  farm  cooperatives  and  indeed  other 
segments  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  can 
and  probably  should  perform  many  of  the 
marketing  functions  now  being  performed 
by  Pederal  agencies.  The  Government's  role 
should  be  to  supplement,  not  supplant,  pri- 
vate enterprise — Including  cooperatives. 

What  we  may  need  is  a  combination  of 
several  alternatives — depending  upon  which 
best  fits  a  specific  commodity.  At  least  the 
door  never  should  be  shut  in  the  search  for 
new  ways  to  achieve  our  national  objectives. 

For  milk  and  other  dairy  product*  we  need 
to  find  better  ways  of  meeting  the  real  needs 
of  our  low  income  groups  and  fulfilling  our 
humanitarian  objectives  abroad. 

We  certainly  must  expand  and  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  our  farm  credit  programs, 
the  great  rural  electrification  program,  the 
soil  conservation  programs,  the  special  milk 
program,  the  school  lunch  program,  and  the 
food  stamp  program.    All  of  these  have  made 
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-«««nue  to  make  a  great  contribution 
•»*  "^Slca  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
^l^moi^sineine  agriculture  in  a  chang- 
^^id  requires  conUnulng  review  and 
"*  illi  ^farm  programs  and  policies. 
'•f^Jr^v  I  have  proposed  the  creation  of 
''^ptftlsan  blue  ribbon  commission  on  agrl- 

h^  Ke   approach,  however,  that  I 

!^l«:t-the   Goldwater   alternative   of 

!?iL  out  all  of  our  farm  programs  and 

Stately  seeking  to  force  farmers  off  the 

•»2kator  Goldwater  has  laid  bare  his  In- 

!!««V  convictions  about  many  matters  of 
"*^f«,Scern  In  his  book  called  "Conscience 
„CcSirvative."  Here  Is  what  he  says 
L«t  farm  programs,  and  I  quote  "There  can 
Sf  n5  Suiv'^Sion  here-prompt  and  fina 
^mation  of  the  farm  subsidy  program." 
^^i  the  death  sentence  to  agriculture. 
T  iirtt  It  It  would  impoverish  farm  peo- 
llZ^pe  out  billions  in  rural  land  values- 
Pi!r  business  on  rural  America's  main 
Itoilts— and  solve  absolutely  nothing. 

But  it  shouldn't  surprise  farm  people  that 
the  temporary  spokesman  for  the  Republican 
Sttv  shows  little  concern  for  their  well- 
bStog  For  10  years  he  has  been  voting 
against  the  farmer  in  the  Congress. 

Look  at  his  record.  ^    ,    ^ 

Senator  Goldwater  voted  against  the  feed 
grain  programs  in  1961.  1962,  and  1963. 

Senator  Goldwater  voted  against  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1962.  which  authorized  pro- 
erams  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  ex- 
panded authority  for  food  for  peace  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  voted  consistently 
against  efforts  to  support  and  strengthen 
BEA  loan  funds. 

Senator  Goldwater  voted  against  the  bill 
to  authorize  funds  for  public  works,  TVA  and 
power  marketing  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1959. 

Senator  Goldwater  voted  against  the  Ni- 
agara River  project  to  produce  low  coat 
power  with  preference  for  cooperative  and 
other  constuner  electric  systems  In  1956. 

With  a  record  like  that.  Is  Senator  Gold- 
water  the  man  you  want  to  trust  with  the 
destiny  of  American  agriculture? 

I  don't  think  so. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  one  thing:  a  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  never  will  aban- 
don American  agriculture.  It  never  will  re- 
ject constructive  change  as  long  as  the 
change  can  be  for  the  better. 

Our  criteria  for  Judging  proposed  changes 
m  American  farm  policy  will  Include  these 
10  points: 

1.  Will  it  provide  a  fair  return  to  the 
farmer  consistent  with  the  goal  of  full  parity 
of  income  for  farm  people? 

2.  Win  It  assure  an  abundant  supply  to 
meet  the  needs  of  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices? 

3.  Will  it  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion In  Its  quest  for  world  peace.  Increasing 
prosperity,  and  national  security? 

4.  Will  it  help  the  individual  farmer  to 
preserve  his  economic  Independence  and  to 
develop  his  talents  to  their  fullest  potential? 

5.  Will  It  permit  our  system  of  free  mar- 
kets to  operate  efficiently,  fairly,  and  without 
needless  handicaps? 

8.  Will  it  facilitate  the  expansion  of  o\ir 
lOTeign  trade  and  maintenance  of  a  fair  share 
of  world  markets  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts? 

7.  Will  it  encoxirage  the  full  utilization  of 
land,  water,  and  human  resources  that  are 
not  needed  for  the  agricultural  production 
for  alternative  purposes  more  beneficial  to 
the  public  Interest? 

8.  Will  It  encourage  conservation  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions? 

9.  Will  it  assvu-e  \is  of  a  desirable  level  of 
reserves  for  our  national  security? 


10.  Win  Its  cost  to  the  taxpayers  be  com- 
mensiu^te  with  Its  benefits  to  the  consumers, 
the  national  economy,  and  the  Nation's 
strength  In  world  affairs? 

With  these  tests  as  oiir  gvUde,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  and  wlU  build  a  better 
future  for  rvu-al  America — and  for  all 
America. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 


Grunwell  for  permanent  appointment  as 
Ueutenant  in  the"  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conmierce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  entered  into  yesterday, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  has  the  floor.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  I 
shall  be  recognized  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  finished  his  state- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    President,   I   am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding  to  me. 


E253:CUTIVE     REPORTS     OF     COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Edward  W.  Dempsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
special  assistant  on  health  and  medical  af- 
fairs to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McNAMABA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works : 

Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Walker,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Conunisslon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  James  G. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of  D- 
linois,  to  be  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver 
came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
voted  "present."  I  voted  "present"  not 
because  I  had  any  doubts  about  the 
capacity  of  Mr.  Shriver  to  handle  the 
job.  In  the  first  place,  his  capacity  to 
handle  it  remains  to  be  seen;  in  the 
second  place,  he  is  rendering  a  fine  serv- 
ice as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  So 
we  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
could  carry  over  his  talents  to  perform 
the  task  which  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram involved. 

My  problem  is  a  different  one.  Mr. 
Shriver  proposes  to  retain  his  position  as 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the  same 
time  he  would  hold  the  position— if  his 
nomination  is  confirmed,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly will  be — as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Before  I  speak  of  my  own  views  on  this 
subject,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  fact  that  Senators  on  the 
majority  side  entertained  exactly  the 
same  reservations. 

Senators  will  note  from  the  record  of 
the  hearings  on  the  nomination  which  Is 
before  them  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  said  on  page  10: 
Mr.  Shriver,  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  m  reference  to  the  matter  of  holding 
two  directorships,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
economic  opportunity  program,  is  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  not  ask  you  to  hold  both 
positions.  That  Is  my  personal  feeling.  Since 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  and  c<^- 
loquy  here  today,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  Indicate  my  feeling  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  point  was 
made,  it  seems  to  me  by  a  member  of  the 
majority,  with  respect  to  the  very  thing 
that  is  troubling  me.  I  also  received  sup- 
port from  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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Do  you  consider  being  the  head  of  the 
poverty  pn  gram  a  part-time  Job? 
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between  Mr.  Shrlver 

which  the  record  will  show 

one,  lay  in  the  fact  that 

sought  to  convince  the  com- 

myself — on  the  question  of 

positions.    Incidentally,  he 

was  a  full-time  task.    He  said 

I  asked  him,  on  page  3 


him  the  same  question  about 

Corps.   He  said  practically  the 

with  respect  to  that.   Thedif- 

Mr.  Shrlver  and  myself, 

at  the  hearing,  was  that 

Insisted  that  it  was  up  to 

to  decide  whether  or  not 

both  Jobs.   If  the  President 

could  hold  both  Jobs,  he  would 

and  if  the  President  found 

not  hold  both  jobs,  the 

would  ask  him  to  give  them  up, 

of  them  up. 

to  me  that  that  is  hardly  the 
be  taken  by  such  a  high  of- 
Unlted  States.   The  Senate  is 
know,  before  it  confirms  the 
that  Mr.   Shrlver  is  con- 
he  can  handle  two   such 
tasks,  each  of  such  critical 
to  our  coxmtry  in  our  own 
n  the  eyes  of  the  world.    We 
to  know  whether  he  will 
that    conviction    to    the 
of  the  United  States.    We  can 
asked  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
Is,  first,  an  ofQci^  who  Is  not 
^ve  us  his  judgment  upon  that 
and,  second,  if  he  is  not 
of  high-level  Federal  official 
rive  the  President  that  advice, 
what  the  President  might 
share  what  he  will  tell  the 
in  that  regard  with  us. 
qlose  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Shrlver 
following  statement — wlilch  I 
some  of  the  way  toward 
he  \iews   which  I  impressed 
and  upon  the  committee.    This 
appears  on  pages  9  and  10  of 


stbject; 


anl 


g)es 


Obviously,  when  I  am  work- 
Johnson.  If  I  am  conflrmed 
I  will  be  giving  him  my  best 
about  how  the  work  Is  going  and 
need  more  assistance  or  whether 
to   give   somebody   else   the    Job. 
question  about  that.    I  will  ad- 
ia  my   boss,   progress   or  lack   of 
I  Jxist  feel  that  it  Is  his  decision. 
what  I  tell  him.  as  to  whether  he 
)o  continue  or  not  continue.    That 
I  do  not  want  to  prejudice  by 
statement  here.     Obviously.   I 
my  beet  judgment  as  to  whether 
somebody  else  should  take  axx 
jobs. 


a:  ly 
h  m 
ir 
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That  was  a  far  cry  from  the  way  Mr. 
Shrlver  started.  At  first,  he  stubbornly 
insisted  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  decision,  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
up  to  the  President,  and  whatever  the 
President  wanted  him  to  do.  he  would 
do — with  regard  to  the  capacity  to  do  the 
Job.  or  anything  else. 

I  rise  today  to  protest  the  holding 
of  these  two  positions  by  one  official  of 
the  Government.  I  raise  this  question 
seriously.  I  hope  that  the  President  and 
Mr.  Shrlver  will  think  about  it  seriously. 
It  seems  to  me  that  operating  the  Peace 
Corps — which  Mr.  Shrlver  has  done  su- 
perbly well,  making  it  a  credit  to  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world — is 
a  very  big  task.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
someone  else  In  that  position  now.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  still  not  been  proved  to 
this  day.  It  is  very  important  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world.  I  want  to  see 
it  successful.  Hence.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  man  who  has  made  it  a  success  con- 
tinue to  make  it  a  success.  It  is  a  criti- 
cally Important  program.  Its  manage- 
ment and  direction  will  have  an  impor- 
tant Influence  in  our  own  country. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  side  of 
the  war  on  poverty  program.  Many  Sen- 
ators had  grave  doubts  on  that  program. 

I  entertained  many  doubts.  The  leg- 
islation gives  the  power  of  veto  to  In- 
dividual States,  which  power  may  well  be 
exercised  by  the  Governors  of  States 
where  this  kind  of  war  on  poverty  is  most 
needed.  It  will  require  the  highest  tact, 
the  highest  skill,  and  the  highest  degree 
of  administrative  ability  and  diplomacy 
to  perform  that  task  well. 

I  hardly  see  how  a  man  can  fulfill  that 
responsibility  without  the  dedication  of 
18  hours  a  day.  That  is  what  most  Sen- 
ators and  others  in  high  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility spend.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Mr.  Shriver  can  do  both  of  these 
jobs.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  re- 
motest necessity  for  it.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  In  the  country  who  could 
handle  either  of  these  assignments,  if 
need  be.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Shriver  will 
take  his  choice  of  the  two  positions  and 
leave  the  field  clear  so  that  someone 
else  might  take  over  and  render  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  Mr.  Shriver  is  now 
contributing  in  the  Peace  Corps.  If  he 
wants  to  shift  positions.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. We  are  not  so  short  of  talent  at 
this  time  that  we  need  to  vest  these  re- 
sponsibilities in  one  man.  In  my  judg- 
ment, It  would  do  neither  any  good. 

I  have  not  taken  the  position  that  Mr. 
Shrlver's  appointment  should  be  opposed 
on  substantive  grounds.  It  should  not 
be.  He  is  an  able  man  and  would  do  an 
able  job  as  head  of  the  war  on  poverty 
program.  But  he  must  make  his  choice. 
And  if  he  must  rely  on  the  President,  the 
President  should  make  him  take  his 
choice.  There  is  no  need  for  one  man  to 
wear  a  number  of  hats  in  this  Govern- 
ment. We  are  not  that  short  of  talent. 
There  is  too  much  authority  and  respon- 
sibility vested  in  these  jobs  to  warrant 
it. 

I  make  this  protest  in  a  positive  vein, 
and  not  at  all  in  condemnation.  But  I 
believe  that  a  serious  mistake  is  being 
made.    I  hope  that  both  Mr.  Shrlver  and 


the  President  will  correct  that  mittakp  mt 
the  earliest  opportunity.  ■* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    The  question  is.  Will  the  SeiSii 
advise  and  consent  to  this  nomlnaUonI 

The  nomination  was  conflrmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notifled  of  the  conflrmation  of  thS 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.    Without  objection,  the  President 
wiU  be  notifled  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  MAwsnxiD,  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg. 
islative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  continue  with 
morning-hour  business?  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  asked  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  might  have  the  floor,  and 
with  his  kind  cooperation,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


THE     UNITED     STATES     TAKES    A 
MODEST  FIRST  STEP  IN  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
Important  article  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times,  with  rela- 
tion to  legislation  which  has  recently  be- 
come law  and  which  would  establish  a 
National  Coimcil  of  the  Arts. 

I  hope  the  President  will  appoint  the 
members  of  this  Council  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  establishment  of  this  Coun- 
cil represents  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  arts  and  of  the  progress  of 
culture  In  our  country.  It  is  of  inestima- 
ble importance.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  which  would  allow  a  modest  sum 
of  money,  $10  million  a  year,  to  be  used 
to  enable  cultural  creations  to  reach 
areas  of  the  country  that  are  not  now 
being  reached,  either  by  means  of  com- 
mercial effort  or  for  profit.  The  House 
saw  fit  to  stand  opposed  to  this  proposal. 
In  order  to  get  anything,  a  part  of  It 
had  to  be  stricken  out.  But  at  least  we 
now  have  a  beginning  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 

The  author  of  the  article  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Simday  Times,  Howard 
Taubman,  is  the  drama  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  mentions  In  the 
article  that  we  need  a  bill  of  rights  for 
the  artist  himself  so  that  he  does  not 
need  to  feel  in  any  way,  either  now 
or  In  the  future,  that  he  Is  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Taub- 
man feels  that  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  could  well  devote  its  talents  to 
the  development  of  such  a  bill  of  rights 
for  artists.  I  agree  with  this  most  laud- 
able suggestion,    Mr.  Taubman's  article 
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-»,  .  flnf»  definition  of  the  lonable  in  recent  years,  the  persistent  op-  public  approval.  The  fact  that  the  Oov- 
^i^aents  such  a  ^^  "^r"  ,  ^  ^^  position,  which  looks  upon  culture  as  some-  emment  is  taking  some  interest  in  the 
jndQ)endence  ana  inv^in-y  ui   wic  oiw     ^^,^^  BhBtriiB«»    hijyhbrow.  slssv  and  down-     „wp  nrin  y^o  a  nnsitivp  ftnd  not  a  neea 

*^«.Sf  ttS^^this  \rticle,  entitled  "A 
2^5  Gr^e."  appearing  in  the  New 
S£  Sund^  Times  of  September  22, 
m,  l»  printed  at  this  pohit  in  the  Rec- 

""rhpre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ts  follows: 

.  ere«  or  Grace— UmxE)   States   Takes  a 
Modest  First  Step  m  Arts 
(By  Howard  Taubman) 
The  arts  are  riding  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Wherever  you  turn,    centers   are   rising   to 


"Tj^^^d 'glorify  them.  Foundations  are 
J^lne  their  largess  on  them.  States  and 
municipalities  are  spending  money  on  them. 
todMd  they  have  become  so  respectable 
^t  even  the  Congress  has  dared  to  embrace 

Srt  u»  celebrate  the  new  day— and  let  us 
-ofry  a  little  about  It.  It  Is  wonderful  to 
^gerve  this  widespread  acknowledgment  In 
nrtvate  and  public  quarters  that  the  art«  de- 
serve cultivation.  But  even  as  we  rejoice, 
let  ui  remember  the  nature  of  art  and  let  us 
|U«Kl  against  traducing  it  by  the  wrong  kind 
d  patronage. 

■Sere  need  be  no  fear  that  Federal  action, 
u  sanctioned  by  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
CongreBS  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  betray  the  arts.  The  more  Impor- 
tant question  is  whether  it  wUl  do  much 
good. 

ADVIB08T  (nOXTP 

Por  the  moment  the  new  Council  wUl  serve 
u  an  exploratory  and  advisory  group.  It  has 
no  funds  to  disburse.  The  Government  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  hand  out  modest  grants 
for  writing  a  play,  composing  a  symphony  or 
painting  a  picture  as  readily  as  it  distributes 
hundreds  of  millions  to  farmers,  railroads, 
jhlps,  air  transport,  roads,  and  housing. 

However,  it  is  a  sign  of  grace  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  committed  Itself  to  an  official 
regard  for  the  arts.  In  the  thirties  it  created 
the  Federal  arts  projects  as  temporary  bul- 
warks against  desperation  and  disaster.  In 
the  fifties  and  sixties  It  has  spent  money  to 
dispatch  our  arts  and  artists  abroad  as  weap- 
ons In  the  war  of  Ideologies.  Now  It  endorses 
the  concept  that  It  has  a  duty  toward  the  arts 
u  they  relate  to  the  lives  of  Americans. 

THE  MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  new  National  Covm- 
dl  of  the  Arts,  as  expressed  by  the  bill,  has 
an  Impressed  ring  and  range: 

To  recommend  ways  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease the  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
Stetes; 

To  propose  methods  to  encourage  private 
Initiative  in  the  arts; 

To  advise  and  consult  with  other  State, 
local  and  Federal  agencies  on  methods  of  co- 
ordinating existing  resources  and  faculties, 
and  for  fostering  artistic  and  cultural  en- 
deavors and  use  of  the  arts,  both  nationally 
and  Internationally,  In  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country; 

To  make  studies  and  recommendations  as 
to  how  creative  activity  and  high  standards 
and  Increased  opportunities  In  the  arts  may 
be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

The  Coimcll.  in  short,  is  empowered  to 
study,  analyze,  discuss  and  recommend.  As 
far  as  one  can  discern,  it  has  no  authority 
to  do  anything  concrete.  Its  chief  function 
for  the  time  being  is  to  educate  the  public — 
and  the  Congress — in  the  meaning  and  value 
or  the  arts  to  the  Nation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  proponents  of 
Government  participation  In  the  arts  had 
to  flght  hard  to  get  this  much  Into  the  bill. 
Were  it  not  that  the  arts  have  become  f  M(h- 


thing  abstruse,  highbrow,  sissy  and  down 
right    un-American,    would   not   have    been 
overcome. 

You  may  be  sure  that  those  who  suspect 
the  arts  have  not  been  silenced.  If  you  read 
recently  in  these  columns  John  Houseman's 
recollections  of  the  troubles  of  the  Federal 
Theater  Project,  you  know  how  the  self- 
appointed  guardians  of  conformity  pursued 
those  who  expressed  bold  Ideas  In  novel 
forms.  If  you  recall  the  clamor  over  the 
choice  of  artists  and  art  to  be  sent  abroad, 
you  are  aware  that  evidences  of  difference 
or  dlssidence  were  hunted  down  and  ex- 
coriated. 

It  will  do  the  arte  little  good  If.  In  the 


arts  will  be  a  positive  and  not  a  nega- 
tive fact.  Any  assistance  that  is  given 
to  artists  must  be  assistance  which  would 
let  them  express  themselves  more  freely 
in  their  own  personalities,  rather  than 
less  freely. 

All  of  this  is  so  vitally  important  to 
the  future  of  this  whole  movement  in 
which  I  believe  very  deeply  that  I  hope 
Senators  will  read  the  article  with  the 
greatest  attention. 


process  of  receiving  official  benediction,  they 
are  obliged  to  behave  as  tamely  and  Ingrati- 
atingly as  housebroken  puppies.  Artists 
worth  their  salt  wUl,  of  coiirse.  decline  Gov- 
ernment assistance  on  such  terms.  A  proud 
national  culture  will  not  come  from  "safe" 
dramatists,  poets,  novelists,  composers  and 
painters. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  useful  tasks  the 
new  National  Council  might  undertake,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  to  reemphasize  the 
purpose  and  character  of  art.  It  might  very 
well  draw  up  and  publish  a  bill  of  rights  for 
the  artist  In  relation  to  governmental  au- 
thority.   

artist's  duty 

Such  a  declaration  should  affirm  that  the 
artist  owes  no  duty  other  than  to  explore 
himself,  his  fellow  man,  his  natiiral  environ- 
ment, his  social  setting,  and  his  spiritual 
quest  and  to  express  his  perceptions  with  all 
the  truth  and  Imagination  within  his  gUts. 
It  would  assert  uncompromisingly  that  even 
unpopular  ideas  must  be  heard.  It  would 
establish  the  principle  that  Interference  by 
politicians  of  any  party  Is  anathema  In  a  free 
land. 

Without  such  a  groundwork,  Goveriunent 
patronage  of  the  arts  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
more  than  ornamental.  In  the  theater,  for 
example,  there  Is  a  vast  area  for  Federal 
activity.  Although  regional  companies  with 
professional  alms  are  appearing  In  Increas- 
ing numbers  outside  New  York,  most  of  them 
are  struggling,  and  even  the  durable  ones 
walk  a  thin  line  between  success  and  col- 
lapse. Certainly  such  institutions  are  as  val- 
uable to  Americans  as  carriers,  bombers,  and 
national  parks. 

THE  rOTURE 

It  Will  be  easy  enough  for  the  new  Council 
to  assemble  all  the  facts  of  the  American 
theater  situation  and  to  recommend  steps 
to  be  taken  to  solve  some  of  the  outstanding 
problems.  But  it  will  be  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  Congress  to  Invest  national 
funds  In  so  controversial  a  field  as  the  drama. 

Yet  the  day  must  come  when  words  of  ap- 
proval must  be  backed  by  financial  support 
unafraid  of  controversy.  Has  this  Nation  the 
maturity  to  work  out  a  plan  as  effective  as 
the  British  to  bring  the  Government's  re- 
sources into  the  arts  without  Impinging  on 
freedom  of  expression?  If  the  new  National 
Council  of  the  Arts  can  find  an  answer  to  this 
question,  it  need  do  nothing  more  to  Jiostlfy 
its  existence. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  partic- 
ularly call  attention  to  Mr.  Taubman's 
desire  that  the  artist  shall  express  not 
safe  ideas,  but  new  ide&s,  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  that  the  Government 
should  encourage,  not  discourage,  any 
such  expression.  Mr.  Taubman  points 
out  that  it  is  very  important  that  the 
artist  be  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
that  he  does  not  have  to  depend  upon 
Government  approval  In  order  to  win 


MEDICAL  MISSION— GOOD  SHIP 
"HOPE" 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
call  attention  to  the  magnificent  record 
of  the  good  ship  Hope,  carrying  its  medi- 
cal and  teaching  mission  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  is  now,  for  the  moment, 
in  safe  harbor.  It  will  be  going  on  an- 
other mission  to  the  west  of  Africa  on  its 
great  lif  esaving  and  lif  egiving  mission. 

■The  SS  Hope  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  September  16  after  another 
successful  medical-education  mission. 
This  time  the  great,  white  hospital  ship 
had  been  in  Ecuador. 

The  arrival  of  the  floating  medical 
center  in  New  York  Harbor  brought  her 
third  voyage  to  a  dramatic  end. 

Four  years  ago  the  vessel  sailed  to 
Indonesia  and  South  Vietnam  on  Its 
maiden  voyage.  The  success  of  Hope's 
privately  financed  teaching  program  was 
duplicated  a  year  later  in  Peru. 

Last  year  the  Hope  anchored  off 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  in  10  months 
trained  hundreds  of  Ecuadorian  doctors 
and  nurses  while  treating  thousands  of 
Ecuadorians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Project  HOPE  in  Ecuador  as 
summarized  in  an  article  by  Earl  Ubell, 
entitied  "A  Story  of  HOPE  With  a  Piu-- 
pose,"  which  appeared  on  September  17 
in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ten  Months  in  Ecuador — ^A  Stort  of  HOPE 
With  a  Purpose 

(By  Sari  UbeU) 

Outside,  sirens  walled,  flreboats  tossed  a 
high  spray  Into  the  sky,  and  a  band  played. 
Inside,  quiet  lay  on  the  empty  hospital  beds 
where  hundreds  had  hovered  near  death; 
and  stillness  replaced  the  clink  of  surgical 
Instruments  In  the  operating  rooms. 

A  ship  called  Hope  came  home  yesterday, 
its  10  months  of  medical  work  in  Ecuador 
done,  its  medical  teams  pausing  In  New  York 
before  pushing  on  to  Africa  to  spread  medical 
knowledge.  The  developing  countries  need 
medicine. 

"We  were  up  to  our  eyeballs  In  paraaltee." 
one  medical  technician  said. 

"They  let  their  txmiors  grow  to  the  size 
of  watermelons,"  a  surgeon  reported. 

"We  had  to  teach  them  how  to  mash  ba- 
nanas to  feed  to  their  children,"  a  nurse  said. 

That's  the  way  it  was  in  Ecuador  where 
three  out  of  four  children  die  before  the  age 
of  four.  That's  the  way  the  Hope  expedi- 
tion found  It  in  Indonesia  and  South  Viet- 
nam In  1960  and  1961,  and  in  Peru  In  1982 
and  1963.  And  it's  the  way  they'll  probably 
find  things  In  Africa. 
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Kohner,  a  pediatrician  who  taught 

how  to  feed  their  Infants.     She 

following  an  air  crash.  The 
launted  none  of  her  colleagues — 
going  on  to  Africa  on  September  30. 
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aging  its  members  to  represent  all  perscms — 
however  unpopular  their  cause  and  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  encouragement  Is  offered  In  a  recently 
adopted  State  bar  resolution  circulated  to  all 
lawyers  and  courts  In  the  State.  It  takes 
note  of  the  right  to  "a  fair  and  Impartial 
trial,  with  assistance  and  protection,  where 
sought,  of  competent  counsel." 

The  resolution  also  establishes  a  special 
liaison  committee  "to  be  available  for  con- 
sultations with  the  courts  •  •  •  and  for  or 
with  all  persons  who  might  have  any  griev- 
ances as  to,  or  lack  of,  representation  of 
counsel.'* 

POWELL'S    LETTER 

In  a  letter  to  Mississippi  State  Bar  Presi- 
dent Earl  T.  Thomas,  Mr.  Powell  said  "I  am 
writing  to  commend  the  Mississippi  State 
Bar"  on  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

"It  Is  especially  Important  at  this  time," 
he  said,  "for  the  organized  bar  to  reafllrm 
the  traditional  duty  of  lawyers  to  assure 
representation  In  unpopular  causes  as  well 
as  where  indigents  are  concerned. 

"Your  action,"  the  letter  continued,  "is  in 
accord  with  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  August  12, 
1964,  approving  and  reaflBrmlng  the  princi- 
ples recommended  by  the  ABA  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  and  Racial  Unrest. 

"It  is  hoped,"  the  letter  concluded,  "that 
other  State  bars  will  follow  your  example. 
Action  of  this  kind  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  fulfilling  the  historic  role  of  the  bar 
with  respect  to  unpopular  causes.  It  also 
should  help  answer  the  criticism,  much  of 
it  unfounded,  which  has  been  directed 
against  the  organized  bar  in  recent  years." 


BAR    Association    encourages 

MEMBERS  TO  REPRESENT  UN- 
POPl  LAR  CAUSES 
Mr.  J.  LVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Bar  Asx>ciatlon  has  commended  the 
]yU88ia8i}pl  State  Bar  Association  for 
encoura  jlng  Its  members,  whatever  may 
q^ularlty  of  the  causes  of  clients 
c(»ne  to  them — especially  in 
^ises — to  represent  such  clients, 
will  forget  the  willingness  of 
Willkle,  a  great  Republican  and 
for  President,  to  represent 
accused  of  being  a  Ccmimunist 
when  it  was  supposed  to  be 
death  to  do  so.  Wendell  Will- 
that  action  because  he  consid- 
jlf  boimd  to  his  oath  as  a  law- 
represent  a  client  who  needed 
representation.  That  is  an  ex- 
of  the  highest  ethics  of  our  pro- 
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to  commend  the  American  Bar 
Assoclaiion  and   the   Mississippi  State 
that  action  and  express  the  hope 
lawyers  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
bear  the  voice  of  both  bar  as- 
and  will  afford  representation 
unpotpular  causes. 

unanimous  consent  that  there 

In  the  Record  at  this  point 

ijemarks  an  article  on  the  subject 

American  Bar  Association's 

lewsletter. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
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EDUCATION   FOR  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  project 
which  has  been  underway  at  the  West- 
chester County  Penitentiary  in  Valhalla, 
N.Y.,  since  July  1962  is  demonstrating 
the  progress  tliat  can  be  made  in  reha- 
bilitating criminals  by  teaching  them 
how  to  read  and  write.  Participation  in 
the  program  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  inmates,  and  it  is  conducted  at  the 
penitentiary  by  qualified  teachers  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  custodial  officials, 
social  workers,  and  the  psychologist  at 
the  institution. 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  program 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  conceived  and 
is  being  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Westchester  Citizens  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  an  account  of  the  project 
entitled  "Legislation  Slated  To  Aid 
Schooling  in  Penitentiaries."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  August  14;  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Westchester  Citi- 
zens Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    White   Plains    (N.Y.),    Reporter 
Dispatch,  Aug.  14,   1964] 

Legislation   Slated   To   Am   Schooling 
IN  Penitentiaries 

(By  Nora  Applegate) 
Valhalla. — Legislation  to  provide  State  aid 
for  programs  in  basic  education  in  the  five 
county  penitentiaries  In  New  York  State  wUl 
be  Introduced  in  the  State  legislatxire  this 
year  by  Senator  Earl  Brydges,  Republican  of 
Niagara   County,   according  to  Mrs.   W.   J. 


September  22 

Kelley,    of    Scarsdale.    Senator    BrydsM  i. 
chairman  of  the  senate  education  commits- 

Westchester  Citizens  Committee  of  ui' 
National  CouncU  on  Crime  and  Delinqueto 
of  which  Mrs.  Kelley  is  chairman,  hats^' 
headed  a  drive  for  such  legislation  vu^l, 
its  main  argument  the  results  of  an  otMrl 
mental  educational  program  financed  ^i 
carried  on  at  Westchester  County  Penlttt 
tlary  by  the  committee. 

The  school  was  started  in  July  19ea,  on  > 
5-nlght-a-week  basis  with  one  profenloQii 
teacher  in  charge.  In  November  1963,  avafl. 
able  funds  were  depleted  and  the  olasaea  "n^ 
luctantly"  dropped.  By  the  end  of  Janusn 
1964,  enough  money  was  collected  to  reac- 
tivate the  program  and  to  insure  salaries  and 
supplies  to  May  1965,  but  on  a  curtailed 
basis  of  classes  3  nights  a  week. 

other  proponents 

Other  organizations  endorsing  such  an  ed- 
ucational program  for  county  penitentiarlei 
in  the  State  include  the  Correctional  Assocls- 
tlon  of  New  York,  New  York  State  Council 
of  Churches,  New  York  State  Chapters  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  New 
York  Citizens  Council  of  the  NCCD. 

Also  the  Westchester  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Westchester  District,  State  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Urban  League 
of  Westchester,  Chief  School  Officers  Associa- 
tion, Yonkers  Youth  Board,  Purchase  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  ttie 
Westchester  Ethical  Society. 

Mrs.  Kelley  said  her  committee  will  con- 
duct an  active  campaign  starting  next 
month  to  interest  more  civic  groups  In  the 
project.  The  two  teachers,  Leo  Ni^ 
and  Richard  Weber,  of  the  Scarsdale  school 
system,  have  offered  to  speak  to  as  many 
men's  groups  as  possible.  Board  members  ot 
the  Westchester  Committee,  NCCD,  will  con- 
tact the  women's  groups  and  fill  in  when 
teachers  are  not  available. 

In  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  program 
at  Westchester  County  Penitentiary,  Mn. 
Ned  Drucker  of  Scarsdale,  chairman  of  the 
educational  program  for  the  local  NCCD 
group,  states:  "The  success  of  the  project 
stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  rehabilitative  efforts  of 
the  penitentiary.  There  is  close  cooperation 
among  the  teachers,  the  custodial  staff,  the 
social  workers  and  the  psychologist.  ThU 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  continued 
direction  and  support  of  the  warden.  William 
J.  O'Brien." 

itnancial  data 

The  financial  statement  for  the  project, 
February  1,  1962  to  July  31,  1984,  shows  re- 
ceipts of  »11.530  with  $4,670  contributed  by 
individuals  and  96,860  from  foundations. 

Disbursements  included  $7,070  for  salaries, 
$486  for  class  materials,  $153  for  postage, 
phone,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  $143. 
The  balance  left  is  $3,677. 

Twenty-three  men  have  been  through  the 
program  since  it  was  reactivated.  Mr.  NagJ 
reports,  "There  has  been  an  Improvement  In 
every  pupil  tested  and  discharged,  although 
we  had  some  for  only  60  days. 

"The  educational  achievement  growth  r»n 
from  6  months  to  2Vi  years.  Where  acme 
pupils  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  do  bMle 
arithmetic,  they  now  can  write  letters  (crudi 
though  they  may  be)  and  can  work  simpl* 
computational  problems  with  whole  num- 
bers and  decimals.  The  faithfulness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  great  majority  of  our  pupUs 
and  inmate  teachers  (who  have  been  siding 
the  program)  has  been  surprising." 

The  teachers  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
gram expanded  to  4  nights  or  even  5  nighti 
a  week  as  it  was  conducted  during  19(0-61. 

Mrs.  Drucker  points  out  that  the  progrM 
started  with  only  a  few  minors  (imder  21) 
enrolled.  At  present  there  are  nine  minoia 
"It  Is  this  group,"  she  states,  "who  omi 
the  most  help  if  they  are  to  lead  a  produc- 
tive life." 
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o,  report  or  Westchester  Cttizens 
BS*""  Committee 

description  or  program 
*v..  riftsses  are  held  Monday,  Wednesday, 
?^i?^y  evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 
S?N^^aches  the  arithmetic  and  English 
^u^a^v  nights:   Mr.  Weber  the  reading 
"^S  studies  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
5  ?  ^ch  man  is  tested  as  he  enters  the  class 
^l^ia  as  he  leaves.    On  the  basis  of  test 
^,iTSc  arithmetic  class  is  divided  into 
I^lroups,  the  group  with  the  poorest  skills 
i^  tauKht  by  the  professional  teacher, 
•^m  a  recent  evening,  in  the  slowest  arith- 
mSc  group,  the  men  were  being  shovra  the 
^^•^nce  between  addition  and  multlpllca- 
Jil    Each  man  was  given  the  chance  to  re- 
^  a  multiplication  table  which  was  then 
^tten  on  the  blackboard.    One  man  went 
SSuKh  the  table  1  by  1  to  1  by  12,  then  an- 
Stook2bylto2byl2.    They  continued 
tCuKh  six  tables  In  this  fashion.    One  per- 
STdtacovered  that  2  by  3  was  toe  same  as 
ft^,  2  and  this  started  a  search  for  other 
Combinations.     Their  joy  of  discovery  was 
Sm  to  the  mathematician  or  the  physicist 
^  discovers  a  new  process.     It  is  easy  to 
,Tnrt»rstand  why  these  men  cannot  survive  in 
orSSTomy   with   their   primitive    knowl- 
edge. 


The  advanced  group  was  being  handled  by 
,n  inmate  teacher.  They  were  going 
through  a  test,  working  problems,  discussing 
answers  and  errors.  The  teacher  was  having 
dlfflculty.  The  problem  was:  "If  a  book 
costs  D  how  much  do  fovir  books  cost?"  The 
group  reaction  was  "Nothing  can  cost  D^;; 
The  inmate  teacher  tried  to  explain  the  D 
u  a  symbol.  The  observer  tried  to  clarify  by 
MTmif  "Imagine  that  the  book  costs  $1,  then 
what  would  four  books  cost?"  They  knew 
the  answer  but  could  not  understand  why  D 
was  substituted  for  $1.  The  professional 
teacher  resolved  the  matter  by  going  back 
to  more  simple  problems.  These  men  were 
not  able  to  understand  a  concept  that  could 
be  readily  grasped  by  an  elementary  school 
chUd— the  substitution  of  a  symbol  for  a 
number,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  unknown 
number. 

In  the  middle  of  the  period,  after  a  break, 
the  class  is  brought  together  for  simple  prob- 
lems revolving  around  money,  change,  or 
paychecks.  The  next  block  of  time  is  spent 
In  writing  and  sentence  structure.  Work  is 
assigned  by  the  teacher  which  is  collected 
at  the  next  class  meeting.  At  7:50  coffee  Is 
served;  the  class  breaks  up  into  informal 
discussion  groups. 

On  alternate  Tuesday  evenings  Mr.  Nagl 
returns  to  work  with  the  inmate  instructors 
who  help  In  the  classroom  as  well  as  with  the 
Individual  men  on  the  nights  when  there 
Is  no  school.  Some  of  these  men  have  a  high 
school  education,  others  have  some  college 
training.  (The  fact  that  a  man  says  he  has 
had  a  year  of  college  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  he  functions  academically  at  the  level 
of  a  freshman  In  an  accredited  college.  The 
man  who  has  been  through  the  11th 
grade  may  only  test  at  a  6th-grade  level, 
or  even  lower.)  In  the  meeting  the  teacher 
helps  these  men  in  understanding  the  mate- 
rials which  are  used  in  the  classroom,  in 
carrying  out  lesson  plans,  in  understanding 
the  men  with  whom  they  work.  They  also 
have  the  opportunity  for  closer  contact  with 
Mr.  Nagl. 

Mr.  Weber  conducts  the  reading  and  social 
studies  on  the  other  two  evenings.  The  first 
half  hour  is  spent  in  the  presentation  of 
some  topical  subject.  (A  list  of  topics  for 
a  month  Is  appended  to  this  report.)  On  an 
evening  in  the  early  spring  of  1964  the 
teacher  presented  the  background  of  Jack 
Ruby.  He  discussed  Ruby's  early  childhood, 
the  foster  homes  in  which  he  stayed  as  a 
child,  his  inability  to  control  his  temper 
when  a  minority  group  (Jews)  were  men- 
tioned disparagingly.  He  told  of  the  plight 
of  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  the  necessity  of  a 


fair  trial.  During  the  presentation  the  men 
were  spellbound.  Many  were  identifying 
with  Ruby  and  the  foster  homes  in  which  he 
lived,  with  his  inabUity  to  control  his  temper, 
with  his  readiness  to  fight  instead  of  think. 
The  Negroes  in  the  class  were  amazed  to  find 
that  Jews  were  mentioned  as  a  minority 
group.    After  the  presentation  one  man  said: 

"But  I  loved  the  President.  Wasn't  it  a 
good  thing  that  his  assassin  was  killed?"  The 
teacher  said  that  many  people  loved  the 
President  and  were  physically  ill  after  his 
death.  But,  he  ended:  "No  man  can  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands."  The  class 
stilled.     There  was  much  to  think  about. 

By  6:30  the  men  break  up  into  reading 
groups  which  again  have  been  formed  on 
the  basis  of  test  results.  The  teacher  han- 
dles the  lowest  group  and  works  with  them 
individually.  The  other  groups  are  man- 
aged in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  inmate  in- 
structors. Sometimes  the  men  read  into  a 
tape  recorder  and  then  listen  to  the  play- 
back. Occasionally  an  opaque  projector 
is  used  and  reading  cards  are  enlarged  on 
the  vrall  and  read  aloud.  The  aim  of  this 
Is  to  improve  oral  reading  and  comprehen- 
sion. Whatever  the  plan  for  the  evening, 
and  It  varies  with  the  group,  several  activi- 
ties are  usually  going  on  simultaneously. 
Some  men  are  given  special  attention  be- 
cause of  special  needs  such  as  filling  out  In- 
come tax  forms,  reading  job  applications,  or 
filling  out  blanks  to  obtain  drivers  licenses. 


of  the  expense  involved.  Supplies  are  costly 
and  more  are  needed.  Also  needed  are  more 
pencils,  notebooks,  books,  and  office  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  past  6  months  there  have  been  at 
least  seven  men  who  have  been  anxious  to 
take  a  high  school  equivalency  examination. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  these  men 
could  have  received  their  equivalency  di- 
plomas. The  Westchester  Citizens  Commit- 
tee of  the  N.C.C.D.  has  made  the  initial 
inquiries  of  the  State.  The  teachers  have 
gotten  the  support  of  a  local  school  super- 
intendent. There  remains  only  the  techni- 
cality of  the  Penitentiary's  becoming  accred- 
ited to  give  the  test. 

The  men  in  our  classes  lack  self  confidence 
and  a  feeling  of  self  worth.  Success  in  educa- 
tion, even  a  limited  success,  will  help  to  de- 
velop confidence.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
their  offenses,  these  men  retvirn  quickly  to 
society.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this  fact 
that  rehabilitation  is  so  essential  in  a  short 
term  institution.  B?very  means  of  rehabilita- 
tion that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  community 
should  be  employed:  academic  training, 
vocational  training,  and  various  kinds  of 
therapy.  These  men  can  grow  and  are  re- 
sponsive to  interest.  The  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  small  as  compared  to  the  cost  of 
crime. 


achievement 

Twenty-three  men  have  been  through 
the  program  before  they  were  discharged 
from  the  institution.  Twenty-two  men 
showed  an  educational  growth  of  from  6 
months  to  2  years  and  6  months,  with  an 
average  educational  growth  of  1  year  and 
1  month.  (This  class  time  approximates  4 
weeks  of  full  time  In  an  elementary  school.) 
The  median  growth  was  1  year.  One  man 
tested  lower  at  the  end  of  the  program  than 
he  did  when  he  came  in. 

The  program  started  with  few  minors 
(under  21  years)  enrolled  In  the  group.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  9  minors.  It  is 
this  group  who  need  the  most  help  If  they 
are  to  lead  a  productive  life. 

NEEDS     or    THE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Nagl  has  wrritten :  "Six  months  of  work- 
ing with  this  program  have  fully  convinced 
me  of  the  worthwhile  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  results  have  proven  this.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  in  every  pupil 
tested  and  discharged,  although  we  had  some 
for  only  60  days.  The  educational  achieve- 
ment growth  ran  from  6  months  to  2>^ 
years.  Where  some  pupils  could  neither 
read,  write,  or  do  basic  arithmetic,  they  now 
can  write  letters  (crude  though  they  may 
be)  and  can  work  simple  computational 
problems  with  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 
The  faithfulness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  pupils  and  Inmate  teachers 
has  been  surprising.  I  feel  we  have  the 
start  of  a  good  program.  It  Is  a  program 
that  now  needs  further  refinement  and  defi- 
nition." 

The  teachers  feel  that  the  3-night-a-week 
program  is  insufficient.  They  would  like  to 
see  the  program  expanded  to  4  nights  or 
even  5  nights  a  week  as  it  was  conducted 
during  1962-63. 

The  teachers  feel  that  the  social  studies — 
citizenship  program  should  be  expanded.  It 
Is  precisely  in  this  area  of  man's  position  in  a 
democratic  society  and  man's  imderstandlng 
of  himself  and  the  world  around  him  that 
these  men  have  faUed.  It  is  tremendously 
Important  to  try  to  give  them  as  much  un- 
derstanding as  is  possible  in  the  limited 
amount  of  time  that  is  available. 

The  teachers  feel  that  the  use  of  work- 
books and  of  programed  educational  mate- 
rial would  be  valuable  with  this  group.  They 
have  so  far  not  used  this  kind  of  aid  because 


SENECA    PALLS,    N.Y.— BIRTHPLACE 
OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Seneca  Palls, 
N.Y. — in  my  own  home  State — seeks  se- 
rious consideration  as  the  historic  birth- 
place of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  city  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  has  been  cred- 
ited by  some  historians  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  Republican  Party.  I 
understand  there  are  some  who  claim 
Jackson,  Mich.,  deserves  this  distinction, 
and  perhaps  other  cities  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day an  article  which  establishes  that 
Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.,  also  deserves  serious 
consideration  as  the  historic  birthplace 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Seneca  Falls 
is  a  charming  village  located  on  the  Sen- 
eca River  in  Seneca  County,  just  west  of 
Syracuse.  Anyone  would  be  proud  to  be 
bom  in  such  a  village,  and  certainly  the 
Republican  Party  should  be.  So  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  historians 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  in  the  Seneca  Palls  Reveille  of 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y..  on  September  2, 1964, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPtTBLiCAN  Party  Mat  Have  Been  Founded 
Here — ^Visitor  Prom  Virginia  Reveals 
Grandfather's  Role 

(By  Martha  Glesslng) 
A  visitor  to  Seneca  Palls  from  Rapidan,  Va., 
revealed  this  week  to  the  Reveille  that  he  is 
certain  the  Republican  Party  had  its  birth 
in  Seneca  Palls,  If.Y.  Charles  Seely,  retired 
naval  lieutenant  commander  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"It  is  my  understanding,  belief  and  con- 
tention that  the  present  Republican  Party 
(different  from  the  Republican  Party  of 
Thomas  Jefferson)  was  established  in  the 
village  of  Seneca  PaUs,  N.Y.,  early  in  Jan- 
uary 1854. 

"A  group  of  people,  mainly  Whigs,  one  of 
whom  was  Carlton  White  Seely  (my  grand- 
father) decided,  sometime  during  the  win- 
ter of  1853-64  to  call  themselves  RepubU- 
cans.   And  when  an  election  was  held,  during 
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Ci  rlton  White  Seely  president  of  the 

I  LAyor)  of  the  village  of  Seneca  Palls. 
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Upon,   Wis.,   and   Jackson,   Mich., 

given  credit  for  having  established 

Party,  but  neither  of  these 

or  even  nominated  anyone  for 

at  their  first  meetings,  which  in 

were  held  after  Seneca  Falls  had 

and  elected  a  Republican.     The 

meeting  was  not  held  before  Feb- 

,  and  the  first  Jackson  meeting 

almost  certainly  in  July  1864." 

be  no  doubt  that  Seely 's  ances- 
very  active  in  the  politics  of  the 
'  lllage  of  Seneca  Palls.    His  grand- 
White  Seely  was  mcide  a  trus- 
second  ward  when  the  village  was 
a  political  unit  in  1831.    His  broth- 
uid  Seely '8  great-uncle,  Ansel  Bas- 
the  first  president  of  the  village 
i  leely  pointed  out  that  the  two  men 
\f  ere  not  on  speaking  terms  as  Bas- 
Democrat.    Ironically,  Seely  hlm- 
a  Democrat. 

VnXAOX  DnBCTOBIES 

village  directories  attest  to  Seely's 

abo^t  who  was  elected  and  when,  ac- 

Virglnia  Martin,  director  of  the 

Historical  Society.     As  to  the 

of  nomenclature  and  varied  party 

this  information  was  mainly  hand- 

t  ux}ugh  the  Seely  family.  ' 
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Mr.   President,    I    am 
gtadfled  that  my  colleague,  the 
rom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
scuislder  to  be  an  outstandingly 
has  received  high  approval 
^eat  independent  newspaper  in 
the  Phlladdphla  Inquirer. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  one  of  the 
great    newspapers.    Its    pub- 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Annenberg.  one 
Nation's   great   newspaper   ez- 
as  well  as  an  outstanding  civil 
philanthropist. 

,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  for  re- 

]o  the  Senate.    Its  editorial  of 

stated     that      "Senator 

experience    and    demonstrated 

the  Senate  make  him  fully  de- 

another  term."    Those  of  us 

viewed  at  close  range  Senator 

Outstanding  record  in  the  Senate 

sure,  concur  in  that  splendid 


aid 
Piday, 


nanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 


18  endorsing  Senator  Scott  be 
the  RxcosD  at  this  point: 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
t6  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Sept.  18.  1964] 
Hugh  Soorr  fob  Sknatob 

tcorr  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
for  the  last  6  years.  Prior  to 
erved  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
eight  terms,  with  a  2-year  Inter- 
or  Navy  duty  during  the  Second 


tbxa  spent  over  20  years  In  Con- 

ga^lng  in  experience  and  knowledge 

succeeding  month,  and  passing  an 


the  fruits  of  that  experience  and  knowledge 
in  beneficial  service  to  hla  constituenta. 

He  la  widely  acknowledged  in  Washington 
as  one  of  the  ablest  legislators  to  sit  in  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  Republicans  take  pride 
in  him.  Democrats  respect  him,  Independents 
consistently  support  him. 

A  Republican  who  has  worked  zealously 
for  his  party  in  good  times  and  bad,  he  has 
scorned  partisanship  In  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate.  He  has 
faithfully  advanced  the  interests  of  his  city 
and  State  at  all  times,  while  not  neglecting 
the  bro€ider  spheres  of  the  national  welfare. 
He  has  been  recognized  as  a  student  of  for- 
eign affairs,  as  an  indefatigable  leader  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  for  the  Negroes,  as 
a  champion  of  free  enterprise  and  equal  op- 
portimlty. 

Senator  Scott  Is  an  outstanding  Republi- 
can liberal.  Extremism  of  the  left  or  of  the 
right  is  equally  revolting  to  him.  With  con- 
trol of  the  GOP  taken  over  by  a  radical 
minority  faction,  it  la  imperative  that  mod- 
erate Republicans  retain  a  strong  voice  and 
able  spokesmen  in  Congress  and  in  the  party 
councils.  Retiirn  of  Hugh  Scott  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen,  not  only  for  Pennsylvania  and  Penn- 
sylvanlans,  but  for  the  future  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  two-party  system. 

His  opponent  in  the  November  3  election — 
luiless  court  appeals  should  dislodge  her 
from  the  Democratic  npmlnation — will  be 
Miss  Genevieve  Blatt,  v^ho  is  now  in  her 
third  term  as  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of 
Internal  affairs.  /' 

Miss  Blatt  Is  held  iQ  wide  esteem;  she  has 
many  friends  throughbut  the  State;  and  she 
has  performed  her  otBclal  duties  with  un- 
questioned competency. 

But  we  believe  that  taaost  voters  will  agree 
that  Senator  Scorr's  experience  and  demon- 
strated ability  in  the  S^ate  make  him  fxUly 
deserving  of  another  term.  His  record  con- 
stitutes his  most  striking  appeal  for  voter 
support. 

In  a  flrst-page  editorial  last  week,  the 
Inqviirer  indorsed  a  Democrat,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  political  Independence, 
we  are  glad  to  announce  this  newspaper's 
support  for  a  Republican,  Hugh  Scott,  for 
U.S.  Senator. 


I 


DEATH  OP  C.  D.  JACKSON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  we 
in  New  York  have  lost  a  most  distin- 
guished New  Yorker  and  an  outstanding 
citizen — Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  very  well  known  throughout  the 
land — In  Washington  as  well  as  in  New 
York— as  "C.  D."  He  died  at  the  rela- 
tively early  age  of  62.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  obituary  notice  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  September  22. 
1964] 

C.  D.  Jackson  Dies;  Time,  Inc..  OmciAL — 
Advisxr  to  Eisenhower  Had  Been  Publish- 
EE  OT  Fortune 

Charles  Douglas  Jackson,  a  guiding  figure 
in  Time,  Inc.,  and  confidant  of  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  died  of  cancer 
Friday  night  in  New  York  Hospital.  His  age 
was  62. 

"C.  D."  had  been  with  the  giant  magazine 
enterprise  for  33  years.  But  he  so  frequently 
took  leaves  of  absence  for  military,  diplo- 
matic, and  political  assignments  that  the 
staff  formed  the  "Pun  and  Games  Commit- 
tee of  th«  C.  D.  Jackson  Hello  &  Goodbye  So- 


ciety" to  arrange  approprtate  aendolb  uui 
welcomes.  ^^ 

It  was  he  who  suggested  to  General  Rmk 
hower  during  the  1952  Presidential  cuua^ 
that  he  announce  his  intention  to  m^ 
Korea  if  elected.  For  the  first  2  years  5^«S 
Eisenhower  administration,  he  was  a  nH. 
cial  White  House  assistant  on  the  cold  » 

Mr.  Jackson  was  born  here  March  18  iS" 
As  a  boy  he  accompanied  his  father,  a  sm- 
ble  and  stone  Importer,  on  annual  busing 
trips  to  Europe.  After  elementary  schoolln* 
in  Switzerland,  he  attended  the  Hill  8cho2 
in  Pottstown.  Pa.  He  graduated  ft»» 
Princeton  in  1924.  ^ 

He  had  planned  to  stay  at  Princeton  m  u 
instructor  in  French,  but  his  father's  death 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  over  tht 
family  business.  Like  his  father,  he  travels 
extensively  throughout  Einrope,  purchsslat 
marble  and  other  bviildlng  materials. 

SOLD   BUSINESS    IN    1931 

The  depression  hit  the  business  hard,  hov. 
ever,  and  he  sold  it  in  1931.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Jackson  called  upon  Henry 
R.  Luce,  editor  in  chief  of  Time,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  he  could  be  helpful  despite 
his  lack  of  a  journalistic  background. 

"I  guess  I  psychologically  warfared  them 
into  giving  me  a  Job,"  Mr.  Jackson  recalled 
later. 

His  first  title  in  the  organization  was  u- 
sis  tan  t  to  the  president. 

Six  years  later,  when  Life  magazine  ww 
established,  Mr.  Jackson  became  its  general 
manager.  In  1940  he  was  made  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Time,  Inc.,  the  parent  organization. 
His  work  in  this  post  was  admlnistratiTt, 
with  the  emphasis  on  troubleshooting  ud 
public  relations. 

Late  the  same  year,  with  war  underwty 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Jackson  took  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  to  organize  and  head  the  Council 
for  Democracy,  a  group  of  about  100  penou 
set  up  to  combat  isolationist  sentiment  In 
this   country. 

He  returned  to  the  magazine,  but  left  again 
in  1942  on  a  State  Department  mission  to 
Turkey.  At  that  time,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  an  exclusive  buying  con- 
tract for  Turkish  chrome.  It  was  to  expire 
in  1943,  but  overbusy  Washington  had  ne- 
glected to  press  for  renewal  until  late  IMS. 

"bent"    GERMAN    AGRXEUZNT 

Mr.  Jackson  arrived  in  Ankara  to  find  that 
German  agents  had  persuaded  the  Turks  to 
turn  the  contract  over  to  their  country. 

"We  didn't  break  the  German  agreement," 
Mr.  Jackson  said  later,  "but  we  bent  it  badly. 
First  we  sped  up  mining  for  the  last  montht 
of  o\ir  agreement.  Then  it  was  amazing  how 
German  ships  and  trains  had  trouble  get- 
ting the  stuff  out.  Pulleys  broke  and  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Again  Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  Time,  and 
again  he  left,  this  time  in  the  spring  of  1948 
to  go  to  North  Africa  as  deputy  chief  d  the 
psychological  warfare  branch  of  Allied  Air 
Force  Headquarters  there. 

In  January  1944,  he  was  hustled  off  to 
London  to  help  organize  the  psychological 
warfare  division  of  General  Eisenhowert 
headquarters.  His  assignment  there  was  to 
rouse  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe,  by 
radio  and  leaflet,  to  active  support  for  D-Dty. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  campaign  his  orga- 
nization was  sending  the  French  undsr- 
ground  after  specific  targets,  like  bridges  and 
railroad  switches. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Jackson  was  again  wel- 
comed by  the  "Hello  &  Goodbye  Society," 
this  time  as  managing  director  of  the  newly 
established  international  editions  of  Time 
and  Life. 

At  about  this  time,  on  a  whirlwind  trip 
to  London,  he  was  given  a  motorbike  by  a 
British  manufacturer.  The  maiden  spin,  at 
Mr.  Jackson's  summer  place  In  Lenox,  Maai, 
was  short.    A  skid  on  a  gravel  path  put  tht 
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*••,     Zitu  a  broken  foot. 

I***""  Tr,  flParch  of  less  hazardous  recrea- 

^*S  t«k  up  flying  and  earned  a  private 

P""*"*  "fTi^  instaUed  as  publisher  of  For- 

^'  *fH  held  this  Job  for  nearly  2  years 

tan*'  ^J  next  leave  of  absence  to  set  up 

"•^  rj^R^resfgned  as  publisher  of  For- 
l*'- -"f  JSned  his  vice  presidency  in  the 
"^'^nrJaSStron  while  serving  President 
P^°Lw«S  1953  and  1954  (after  the  White 
■^  ^iKmnent  he  served  as  a  member 
^n  s  Satlon  to  the  United  Nations) . 
''^',  mS  year  shortly  before  he  was 
j?!?  senior  vice  president  of  Time  Inc., 
STlc^n  helped  organize  the  Interna- 
f'.iSKuUve  service  Corps,  a  private 
J^'^S  similar  to  the  Peace  Corps.    He 

^uTumrt^^serve  on  the  boards 
,^h/^ton  symphony  Orchestra,  the  Free 
i^*  ^o^X  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
SfSfonnlng  Arts,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
SiJ^SSTPTOJect  HOPE,  and  the  Carnegie 

TSon°  hve^v^th  MS  wife,  the  former 
fxrwe  Brlsted.  in  the  Dakota  Apartments  at 
S^  Park  West  and  Seventy-Second 
Set  He  U  survived  also  by  his  mother. 
J^Tsda  F.  Jackson,  and  a  brother.  Alan 

^A^mfmorlal  service  wUl  be  held  Tuesday 
„/«n  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
S^     Burial  will  be  at  Stockbrldge.  Mass. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  famous  as  a  colleague  of 
Harry  Luce  in  the  establishment  and 
juccess  of  the  Time-Life  publishing  em- 
Dlre  but  he  was  equally  famous  for  the 
tasks  which  he  undertook  for  the  Nation, 
most  notably  as  a  special  White  House 
assistant  on  problems  connected  with 
tue  cold  war  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  He  had 
a  most  distinguished  record.  He  was  a 
mo6t  outstanding  and  extremely  highly 
respected  New  Yorker.  I  ask  unardmous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Publisher 
Bernard  M.  Auer  on  the  subject  of  C.  D. 
Jackson  published  in  Time  magazine  of 
September  25.  1964,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Time.  Sept.  25,  1964] 
A  Letter  From  the  Publisher 
His  coUeagues  used  to  speak  Jokingly  of 
a  "C   D.  Jackson  Hello-and-Goodbye  Soci- 
ety "for  he  seemed  always  to  be  leaving  on 
outside  assignments.    His  last  position  with 
Time.  Inc..  was  that  of  senior  vice  president, 
and  in  three  decades  he  served  In  a  dozen 
major  functions,  Including  publisher  of  Life 
and  Fortune  and  managing  director  of  Time- 
Life  International.     But  his  interests  were 
broad  and  tireless,  and  his  death  from  cancer 
last  week,  at  62.  brought  sorrow  not  only  to 
his  Journalistic    colleagues   but   also   to   his 
friends  In   the   worlds   of   government   and 
culture.    Condolences  Included  those  from  a 
foraier  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
fomier  chief  of  the  CIA,  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

During  World  War  II.  C.  D.  Jackson  was 
Deputy  Chief  of  Psychological  Warfare  at 
8HAEP,  later  helped  to  launch  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  served  as  special  assistant  to 
President  Elsenhower.  In  public  life,  as  in 
private,  he  was  prized  for  his  humor,  and  he 
liked  to  tell  a  story  on  himself  and  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  derided  the  anti- 
Nazi  propaganda  that  was  being  dropped 
from  planes  on  Germany.     One  day  Smith 


called  In  Jackson  and  lald,  '1  take  It  all 
back  One  of  those  planes  dropped  a  bale 
of  printed  matter  over  the  Rhine  and  sank 
an  enemy  ship.  I  now  recognize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  propaganda."  During  the 
cold  war,  when  Jackson  was  active  in  a  proj- 
ect to  launch  propaganda  balloons  over 
Caechoslovakla,  he  reported  dreaming  that 
he  himself  was  floating  over  Czech  territory 
with  "svoboda"    (freedom)    lettered  on  his 

trousers. 

He  maintained  a  sweeping  Interest  in 
world  politics  and  a  conviction  that  freedom 
would  win  out— but  that  Its  victory  required 
idealism  aided  by  salesmanship.  Whatever 
his  activities,  Jackson's  strongest  loyalty  re- 
mained to  journalism,  and  from  the  travels 
that  brought  him  close  to  the  world's  lead- 
ers he  sent  back  confldenUal  reports  which 
delighted  his  editorial  colleagues  with  their 
vividness  and  clarity.  His  most  frequent 
fvmctlon  at  Time.  Inc..  was  to  shoulder  the 
most  difficult  publishing  problems  and  to 
soothe  outside  critics  as  a  matchless  corpo- 
rate ambassador. 

If  in  our  day  anyone  can  still  be  described 
as  courtly.  "C.  D."  could.  A  smiling  charm 
seemed  to  descend  from  his  tall  figure  In  ajiy 
setting.  He  had  a  reputation  of  being  able 
to  get  into  a  white  tie  faster  than  anyone, 
and  he  was  as  relaxed  at  a  reception  as  he 
was  at  the  controls  of  a  plane— he  took  up 
flying  in  his  middle  years.  One  of  his  great 
loves  was  music,  and  for  close  friends  C.  D. 
and  his  wife  Oracle  would  play  piano  duos  in 
their  New  York  apartment.  The  Boston 
Symphony,  on  whose  board  he  served,  sent 
It  string  quartet  to  his  memorial  service  this 
week  to  play  the  slow  movement  from  Bee- 
thoven's "Opxis  135." 

C  D  was  boundlessly  enthusiastic,  ever 
optimistic.  He  was  a  rousing  speaker,  on 
and  off  the  platform,  and  always  willing  to 
lend  his  talents  to  the  causes  that  engaged 
him.  culturally,  politically.  Journalistically. 
He  once  described  Time.  Inc..  as  "fascinated 
by  the  world  around  us,  dedicated  to  getting 
that  world  dovra  in  print  and  sharing  it  with 
as  many  people  as  possible."  In  those  words 
he  also  described  himself. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  make  about  a  10- 
mlnute  talk  on  New  York  City.  I  do  not 
wish  to  intrude  on  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  if  he  would  rather 
have  me  wait  until  alter  a  quorum  had 

been  obtained.  , .     i.     t 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  quorum  call 
could  be  disposed  of  first.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him  for  1  minute.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT    LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 
DELIVERS    SIGNIFICANT    SPEECH 
AT  MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.,  IN  DED- 
ICATION   OP    ITS    MAGNIFICENT 
MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday    afternoon,    September   20,   we 
were  honored  by  having  had  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  First 
Lady  with  us  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
The  President  came  to  our  State  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  address  during 
ceremonies  marking  the  dedication  of 


the  completed  municipal  airport  serving 
our  State  university  community.  The 
estimated  attendance  ranged  from  18,000 
to  over  25,000  citizens.  We  were  helped 
and  inspired  by  the  significant  message 
brought  to  us  by  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Republic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address 
of  President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  on  that 
notable  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  PREsmENT  at  the  Dedica- 
tion OF  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Airport 
Senator  Randolph,  Senator  Byrd.  Governor 
Barron,  my  old  friend  Huelet  Smith,  Mayor 
Beuhler.  my  able  Administrator.  Mr.  Halaby, 
distinguished    Members    of     Congress,    Mr. 
Hechler,  Mr.  Staggers,  my  longtime  friends 
and  distinguished  guests  on  the  platform. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  this 
delightful  Sunday  afternoon.     This  airport 
represents  the  triumph  of  a  dream  and  a 
test  of  the  power  of  unity.     For  three  dec- 
ades you  have  worked  to  make  this  modern 
airport  come  true.     Your  faith  and  energy 
have  surmounted  every  dilBculty.    The  peo- 
ple of  Morgantown  can  look  forward  to  a 
brighter  and  a  more  hopeful  life  because  of 
this  work  that  you  have  done.    This  airport 
was  not  the  work  of  any  single  group.     It 
was  built  by  the  cooperation  of  civic  groups 
and  local  officials,  of  city.  State  and  Nation. 
It  is  proof  that  if  we  work  with  each  other, 
instead  of  fight  each  other,  there  Is  no  limit 
to  what  we  can  accomplish.     And  what  is 
true  for  Morgantown  is  true  for  America. 

I  want  to  commend  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  for  the  high  quality  of  public 
servants  that  they  have  selected.  I  know 
of  no  Members  of  the  Senate  with  whom  I 
have  ever  served  that  have  been  more  diU- 
gent  or  more  devoted  than  your  able  Sena- 
tors. Jennings  Randolph  and  Bob  Btro.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  assistance  they  have 
given  me  every  time  I  have  called  upon  them 
to  be  of  help.  I  am  grateful  for  the  fine 
work  that  your  Congressman  Hkchler  and 
Congressman  Staggers  and  other  Members 
of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  have  given 
me.  and  the  cooperation  they  have  extended 
during  the  time  I  have  been  President. 

In  the  years  to  come,  by  working  together, 
group  with  group,  section  with  section,  we 
will  defeat  the  forces  of  division  and  we  will 
keep  our  country  moving  ahead.  The  hills 
and  valleys  of  this  State  stlU  echo  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American,  and  a  great 
friend  of  West  Virginia.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  He  often  talked  to  me  about  this 
State.  He  often  talked  to  me  about  these 
people.  He  spoke  of  your  problems,  the 
strength  of  your  people,  the  courage  with 
which  you  faced  hardship;  always  the 
warmth  of  your  hospitality.  He  wanted  so 
much  to  help  West  Virginia.  Not  because 
you  helped  him,  but  because  he  believed  the 
progress  of  West  Virginia  was  a  test  of  the 
greatness  of  all  of  America. 

So  I  come  here  this  afternoon  to  teU  you 
that  I  share  his  beUef.  and  I  will  carry  on 
with  his  work.  West  Virginia  is  making 
progress.  Unemployment  has  declined  43 
percent.  New  food  stamp  programs  are  giv- 
ing strength  to  the  hungry.  Training  pro- 
grams, area  redevelopment  programs,  the 
Appalachian  program,  the  poverty  program. 
wUl  all  give  people  the  skills  to  find  new 
jobs.  They  will  develop  Industry  to  provide 
those  jobs. 

West  Virginia  has  known  more  than  Its 
share  of  poverty  and  Idleness  and  hunger. 
But  let  no  one  say  this  was  because  your 
people  were  lazy,  or  Indifferent,  or  without 
Initiative.  West  Virginians  opened  our 
earliest  frontiers.  West  Virginians  brought 
forth   the   resources   which   made   America 
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Virginians  went   forth   by  the 

t^oxisands  to  fight  for  their  country. 

of  West  Virginia  boys,  yoiu- 

lay  beneath  foreign  soil,  a  monu- 

the  coxirage  and  the  patriotism  of 

of  West  Virginia.    You  have  pro- 

In  war  and  you  have  provided 

n  peace.     West  Virginia  has  given 

the    land   we    love,    the    land    of 

America  must  never  forget  it,  and 

forget  it  as  long  as  I  am  President. 

traveled  through  your  State  and  I 

to  your  people.     I  have  found 

and  women,  willing  to  help  at  all 

liave  found  men  who  want  nothing 

the  chance  to  use  their  minds 

hands  to  provide  for  their  families, 

for  their  country.    We  are  going 

^em   that  chance.     We  are   going 

1  lecaiise  it  is  right;  we  are  going  to 

it  is  our  duty;  we  are  going  to 

America  needs  a  strong  and  a 

ind  a  prosperous  West  Virginia. 

of  West  Virginia,  your  prob- 
a  consequence  of  national  progress, 
has  moved  to  new  markets.     Ma- 
replaced  men.     New  resources 
the  place  of  old.    These  changes 
They  have  been  part  of  the 
a  mighty  nation.     Now  the  Na- 
help  those  who  have  been  left  be- 
the  beginning  of  our  history,  gov- 
bas  helped  provide  opportunity  to 
The  canals  and  the  public  works 
before  the  Civil  War  were  built 
and  private   enterprise   to- 
tlie  lands  of  the  West  were  thrown 
settlers  by  the  Government.    Un- 
Llncoln.  the  Federal  Govern- 
education    through    the 
colleges.    All    of    these    actions 
lew  Jobs  and  new  chances  for  busi- 
new  stimulation  to  growth.    This 
and   this   responsibility    is   the 
tradition.    It  is  one  that  we 
and  I  pledge  you  it  Is  one  that  we 
( ontlnue. 

a  man  a  chance  to  work  and  feed 
and  provide  for  his  children  does 
his  Initiative.    Hunger  destroys 
Hopelessness  destroys  initiative, 
destroys  initiative.    A  cold  and  an 
government    destroys    initiative. 
to  strike  away  the  conditions 
a  man^s  dignity  and  self -re- 
capacity  for  fulfillment.     We  are 
;ive  every  man  the  chance  to  build 
I  lace  in  this  abiindant  land  of  ours. 
d  >lng  this,  we  are  going  to  strength- 
of  the  individual,  strength - 
freedom  of   the  Nation,   and  bring 
to  all  of  our  people. 

some  among  us  who  need  more 

a  chance  to  work.    There  are  the 

to  be  fed  and  the  sick  to  be 

the  old  to  be  given  dignity  in 

of  life.     This,  too,  is  part   of 

responsibility.      God    has    com- 

is.  "They   shall   not  harden  their 

Jxe  needy." 

America  hardens  its  heart,  the  day 
turn  away  from  the  helpless, 
cAmpassion  turns  to  indifference,  on 
re  will  begin  to  decline  from  great- 
let  us  pray  that  that  day  never 


g>lng 
danage 


I  re 


Roosevelt  once  said,  "Too  many 

about  saving  democracy  are  really 

sted  in  saving  things  as  they  were. 

should  concern  itself  also  with 

Jiey  ought  to  be." 

ov  ght  to  be  a  land,  a  nation,  a  coun- 

»3mpasslon  for  the  helpless.    This 

be   an   opportunity   for   all   who 

life.    Yes.  this  is  the  concern  of 

And  that  1*  the  road  that 

to  take  as  long  as  I  am  the 

his  country.   Thank  you. 


belter 
democracy, 
going 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dominion -News  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
In  reporting  the  significant  event  in  its 
Monday  morning  issue,  developed  these 
highhghts: 

A  crowd  estimated  to  range  over 
25,000  set  up  a  great  roar  of  welcome  as 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
proved  the  remodeled  airport  places 
Morgantown  40  minutes  from  the  south 
lawnjbf  the  White  House,  and  again  as 
he  pledged  that  the  welfare  of  Appa- 
lachia  is  even  closer  to  his  heart. 

More  than  50  major  newspaper  cor- 
respondents related  Morgantown's  story 
to  readers  around  the  globe  as  national 
television  cameras  from  the  country's 
three  networks  beamed  the  local  cere- 
monies across  the  Nation. 

Lined  25  deep  behind  a  mile -long 
fence,  the  multitude  cheered  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson — his  Texas  hat  in  hand — 
stepped  from  the  sleek  Presidential 
Lockheed  Jetstar. 

Autos  lined  highways  within  a  5 -mile 
radius  of  the  huge  Morgantown  airport. 

President  Johnson's  arrival  and  sig- 
nificant message  capped  ceremonies 
that  had  officially  begun  at  2  p.m.,  fol- 
lowing a  luncheon  honoring  visiting 
dignitaries. 

Cochairmen  Walter  L.  Hart  and  Ed- 
win C.  Arkwright  presided.  Following 
the  invocation  by  Rev.  Jennings  Fast  of 
Morgantown,  the  city's  mayor,  Arthur 
W.  Buehler,  City  Manager  Elmer  Prince, 
Adm.  Herbert  Rlchey  of  Cleveland, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Harold 
Suter,  West  Virginia  University  Presi- 
dent Paul  A.  Miller.  Lake  Central  Air- 
lines President  W.  L.  Hartman.  Repre- 
sentative Harley  O.  Staggers,  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron,  and  the  Senator  now  speaking 
were  presented  and  made  brief  remarks. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program  and  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes,  renowned 
aviatrix  in  charge  of  airmarkings  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Robert  H. 
Charles;  FAA  Administrator  Najeeb 
Halaby;  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Chairman  Alan  F.  Boyd.  These  aviation 
leaders  responded  with  timely  and  well- 
received  talks. 

There  was  a  brief  musical  Interlude 
by  the  Morgantown  High  School  Band 
and  then  the  President  and  his  party,  in- 
cluding the  First  Lady  and  our  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  arrived. 
Proceeding  with  the  program  as  the 
Presidential  party  reached  the  platform, 
I  was  privileged  to  introduce  Senator 
Byrd  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  then  to 
present  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  wsis  an  event  which  focused  deserved 
attention,  not  alone  on  our  Nation's 
Chief  Executive,  but  also  was  the  symbol 
of  a  cooperative  spirit  of  West  Virginia 
citizens  dedicated  to  progress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NEW    YORK:    SYMBOL    OP   drr.« 
AMERICA  ^^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  i  „, 
moved  to  say  some  words  about  my  natiS 
city  of  New  York,  because  it  has  been  th! 
subject  of  a  rather  detailed  conalde»! 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  tlSl 
to  time.  The  city  is  now  the  subjectof 
the  not  very  tender  mercies  of  Portuni 
magazine.  ' 

The  reason  I  speak  is  that  New  York 
City,  notwitlistanding  bad  government 
and  many  other  problems,  ought  to  be 
the  pride  of  Americans  as  much  as  Pari* 
is  of  the  Frenchmen,  London  of  the 
British,  Madrid  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Tokyo  of  the  Japanese.  Great  centers 
of  commercial,  financial,  cultural  and 
scientific  activities,  like  New  York, 
should  be  a  great  source  of  pride  to  it« 
fellow  coimtrymen.  I  therefore  speak 
in  that  vein. 

New  York  City,  down  through  the 
years,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
calumny  and  abusive  criticism  leveled 
largely  by  people  who  cling  to  precon- 
ceived notions  of  what  our  largest  city  Is 
and  what  it  should  be. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  been 
treated  to  more  than  the  usual  diet  of 
diatribes  and  dry-eyed  weeping  over  the 
fate  of  New  York.  Our  crimes  of  vio- 
lence receive  detailed  national  attention, 
not  so  much  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  itself,  as  to  its  location.  E>ery 
incident  of  violence  or  strife  is  pointed 
to  as  proof  that  such  a  polyglot,  multi- 
racial city  cannot  long  endure.  We  are 
told,  also,  that  New  York,  as  if  it  were 
an  entity  bent  on  national  conspiracy, 
deviously  controls  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation — an  echo  of  the  1880's  and  ISflO's 
and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  under  todays 
conditions — and  has  cornered  the  mar- 
ket on  traffic  congestion  and  on  dirt  and 
slums  and  confusion. 

A  minute  ago  I  spoke  of  an  article 
entitled.  "A  City  Destroying  Itself,"  in 
the  September  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, which  echoed  much  the  same  line. 
But  after  careful  reading,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  piece  is  implicit  and  inescap- 
able: that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
New  York  that  could  not  be  cured  by 
some  civic  patriotism  among  builders, 
labor,  management,  and  "consumers" 
coupled  with  good,  decisive  government 
at  city  hall  which  has  been  lacking  since 
Mayor  LaGuardia  ended  his  third  term 
in  1945;  and  that,  the  city  rises  awe- 
somely— in  sheer  djmamlsm,  majesty 
and  power — as  the  greatest  city  on 
earth — and  above  all  its  troubles. 

But  the  constant  criticism — some  of 
it  in  the  form  of  innuendo  even  on  the 
floor  of  this  body — has  a  familiar  ring 
to  historians.  John  Adams,  who  visited 
the  city  in  1774,  when  it  had  25,000  In- 
habitants, had  much  the  same  to  say. 
And  in  1906  Byron  Rufus  Newton,  then 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  wrote  a  tongue-in-cheek  poem, 
which  could  be  adapted  to  many  of  our 
most  acid  modern  day  critics,  who  are 
often  apparently  as  humorless  as  they 
are  imdiscernlng.   The  poem,  facetiously 
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owed  to  New  York."  read  as 


entitled, 

foUows: 

*,i-.r  of  manner,  overfed 

I^r-S  and  underbred 

^'"T^f^xlless.  hell's  delight. 

^'!i:fbTiS^nd  lewd  by  night  •   •  • 

SSe-rSi  and  pauper-Clad. 

*^  „  rottlnK.  money-mad; 
r^iTugSfrd  in  Mammon's  mesh, 

.  Xemess  of  human  flesh 
*SSl  with  avarice,  lust  and  rum, 
Sl^ort,  thy  name's  Delirium. 

But  What  all  our  critics-past 


and 


nrSnt-  ail  to  understand,  is  that  no 
ETSe^  Yorker  ever  claimed  our  city 
S;  a  Camelot;   no  real   New  Yorker 
!f,irf  feel  that  our  city  should  be  more 
SfparS  or  Rome,  or  Middleville.  U5JL 
K  cities  have  their  own  assets  and 
STown  liabilities.  I  am  sure,  but  New 
?ork  fits  no  other  mold  and  no  other 
IS  on  earth  fits  New  York's. 
^^  its  critics.  New  York  has  become 
thesymbol  of  urban  bigness,  of  urbaii 
^hiems  of  seemingly  unsolvable  mod- 
S  S^Ls.    This  being  the  case,  the 
Sties  could  bring  a  little  warm  humari- 
S-Sf  which  New  York  has  its  full 
S^are-if  not  understandmg,   to   their 
Ssk  for  in  a  large  sense.  New  York  Is 
«Iuv  a  symbol  of  modem  America,  a 
Son  where  7  out  of  10  citizens  now 
Uve  in  urban  areas,  and  where  this  trend 
is  continuing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

If  our  critics  want  to  consider  New 
York  as  the  symbol  of  big  urban  prob- 
lems that  is  all  right  with  us.  because  we 
have  problems,  gigantic  ones.  Problems 
of  slums  growing  faster  than  new  hous- 
ing problems  of  local  political  apathy, 
of  crime,  of  air  pollution,  of  traffic  snarls 
and  even  of  school  boycotts.  In  essence. 
you  name  it  and  we  have  had  it,  and 
probably  on  a  scale  and  with  a  cona- 
plexity  unknown  in  any  other  place  in 
this  Republic.  ,    ^         . 

But  this  symbol  of  New  York  is  not 
accurate   because    it    is   not   complete. 
For  New  York  is  much,  much  more  than 
a  symbol  of  problems  of  city  living.    It 
is  a  town,  or  collection  of  towns— for  we 
have  many  neighborhoods,  each  with  a 
personality  as  complete  as  that  of  any 
American  town— that  create  symbols  of 
their  own.    New  York's  Wall  Street  is 
the  symbol  of  vibrant  free  enterprise  arid 
a  hated  target  for  Communists  the  world 
over.    Madison  Avenue  is  the  symbol  of 
the  giant  U.S.  communications  and  ad- 
vertising industry.    And  what  American 
does  not  know  that  Broadway  means  live 
theater,  that  Park  Avenue  means  "cafe 
society,"  that  Greenwich  Village  means 
beatniks  and  artists  and  the  beard  and 
sandle  set,  that  Yorkville  means  German 
bands  and  beer  by  the  stein,  or  that 
Harlem  is  the  symbol  of  this  Nation's 
unfulfilled  dreams  for  its  Negro  citizens. 
I  often  feel  that  New  York  City  suf- 
fers criticism  for  the  same  reason  Uncle 
Sam  has  suffered  similar  criticism  among 
the  nations  of  the  world— because  we  do 
so  much  and  mean  so  much.    Because 
New  York  is  preeminent  in  so  many 
fields:    entertainment,    trade,    finance, 
shipping,  culture,  transportation— as  well 
as  in  problems. 

Then,  too,  many  of  our  critics  are  Just 
Plain  suspicious  or  fearful  of  the  city's 


bigness,  its  power,  and  its  influence.  Yet 
here  is  a  city  of  7.7  million  people  jammed 
into  320  square  miles  of  islands  and 
peninsulas,  but  living  their  Uves  with  a 
vigor  and  an  appetite  for  creativity  in  a 
degree  unmatched  anywhere. 

The  city's  greatest  and  most  enduring 
feature  is  the  contrast  and  variety  of  its 
people.  In  New  York  there  are  more 
Italians  than  in  the  cities  of  Florence 
and  Venice  combined,  more  Germans 
than  in  Borm,  more  Poles  than  in  Danzig, 
more  Irish  than  in  all  the  major  cities 
of  Ireland,  except  Dublin,  and  more  Ne- 
groes than  in  8  of  the  11  States  of  the 
Old  Confederacy.  To  serve  these  and 
the  diverse  other  ethnic  and  racial 
groups,  the  city  produces  56  foreign  lan- 
guage newspapers  in  26  different  lan- 
guages. These  include  flve  each  in  Ara- 
bic and  Chinese,  two  in  Hebrew,  and  one 
in  Japanese. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  greatest 
impact  of  New  York  on  the  visitors  is  the 
parapets  and  towers  of  masonry  and 
glass  and  steel  which  give  it  such  an 
appearance  of  majesty  and  awesome 
power.  But  it  is  the  people  of  New  York 
who  are  the  city's  greatest  asset. 

I  know  that  out-of-town  and  out-of- 
coimtry  news  articles  and  stories  give  the 
impression  that  New  Yorkers  are  always 
being  stalked  on  their  streets  by  crime, 
are  too  brusque  in  maimer,  and  are  not 
as  human  as  smalltown  people  because 
they  are  squeezed  together  at  the  rate  of 
24,333  per  square  mile. 

But  New  York's  neighborhoods  refute 
any  such  idea,  as  does  the  fact  that  New 
Yorkers  are  creators,  too.  Among  them 
are  a  great  many  of  the  country's  fore- 
most artists  and  musicians  and  actors  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  of  our  most  success- 
ful executives  and  flnanciers,  of  oiu-  most 
gifted  writers  and  composers,  and  of  our 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  world's  most 
knowledgeable  cabdrivers  and  har- 
assed—and generally  good-humored — 
policemen. 

Despite  the  overcrowding  on  the  sub- 
ways and  in  the  restaurants  at  noon  hour, 
despite  the  ever -continuing  inconven- 
iences of  construction  and  expansion, 
these  are  the  people  that  have  it  within 
their  grasp  to  use  all  the  resources  of 
modem  civilization  to  help  people  every- 
where with  new  ways  to  develop  the  mind 
and  enrich  the  spirit  on  a  scale  unparal- 
leled in  history. 

Our  critics  nevei^  mention,  for  exam- 
ple that  there  are  still  about  150  working 
farms  within  the  city  of  New  York;  or 
that  among  the  public  high  schools  of 
this  Nation  which  graduate  the  greatest 
number  of  students  who  go  on  to  doctor- 
ates in  the  humanities,  the  arts,  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  professions,  9  of  the  top 
10  are  in  New  York.  Nor  do  they  con- 
sider that  there  are  200,000  students  in 
New  York's  35  colleges  and  universities, 
9  of  which  are  free  public  institutions. 

No,  all  we  hear  is  that  New  York  has 
plenty  of  crime,  and  even  then,  our  crit- 
ics fail  to  mention  that  according  to  re- 
cent FBI  reports — ^including  the  latest 
one— New  York  has  a  lower  major  crime 
rate  per  100,000  population  than  Atlanta, 
Phoenix,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miami.  Detroit,  and  Denver. 


We  hear  that  New  York  hM  some  sort 
of  economic  monopoly  on  the  Nation, 
which  may  have  been  the  case  years  ago, 
but  certainly  is  not  tme  today,  since 
other  cities  and  States  have  been  ex- 
panding their  worldwide  economic  activ- 
ities.    Six  of  the  largest  banks  in  the 
Nation  are  located  in  New  York,  but  the 
largest  of  them  all  is  not  on  Wall  Street, 
but  in  San  Francisco.    It  is  the  Bank  of 
America.     Nor  will  La  Salle  Street  in 
Chicago  or  the  bankers  of  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  or  a 
score  of  other  cities  defer  to  New  York 
anymore. 

We  hear  about  New  York's  problems  in 
slums,  but  nothing  about  the  fact  that 
between  1950  and  1960  more  public  hous- 
ing projects  were  built  in  New  York  tlian 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  Nation  combined; 
nor  that  more  square  feet  of  office  space 
were  built  in  New  York  alone  since  1947 
than  in  the  central  business  districts  of 
the  next  22  American  cities  combined. 

Nor  is  it  made  known  that  the  city  has 
49  museums,  housing  everything  from 
the  most  modem  in  modem  art  to  the 
largest  dinosaur  skeletons,  and  that  new 
museums  are  being  added  all  the  time. 
Yes,  we  know  all  about  the  fact  that  some 
architectural  monstrosities  have  been  in- 
cluded  among  the   thousands   of   new 
buildings  erected  yearly— 9,080  in  1963 
alone — but  not  much  attention  seems  to 
be  given  to  the  Guggenheim  Museum 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  or  to 
Himtington  Hartford's  Gallery  of  Mod- 
em Art  designed  by  Edward  Durell  Stone, 
and  that  such  structures  are  the  pride 
of  a  nation. 

Our  critics  have  been  assiduous  in  Ig- 
noring some  of  New  York's  recent  tri- 
umphs, such  as  the  $160.7  million  Lin- 
coln Center  of  the  Performing  Arts, 
which  when  completed  in  1967,  will  be 
the  world's  greatest  and  most  exciting 
center  for  the  best  in  the  theater  and 
opera  and  music. 

These  structures,  these  accomplish- 
ments, were  made  by  New  Yorkers  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  New  Yorkers, 
for  the  14  million  visitors  who  are  nor- 
mally drawn  to  it  by  the  magic  of  our 
city  every  year,  for  the  added  millions 
coming  to  the  World's  Fair  and  for  the 
glory  of  our  Nation  in  the  name  of  the 
American  city  best  known  In  all  the 
world. 

They  are  a  measure  of  the  vitality,  the 
adventure,  and  the  promise  that  lives  In 
the  canyons  of  New  York.    They  are  a 
measure  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  talent 
that  New  Yorkers  bring  to  the  complex 
problems  of  human  existence  In  the  Na- 
tion and  the  modem  world.    New  York 
deserves  to  be  the  pride  of  the  United 
States.    Its  dynamism,  its  majesty,  and 
its  creativity  rate  from  Americans  the 
regard  which  Frenchmen  give  to  Paris, 
Britons  give  London,  and  the  Japanese 
give  Tokyo.    It  is  my  hope  that  by  com- 
ing to  our  dty  often  and  experiencing  its 
magic  for  themselves,  my  coUeagues  and 
other  Americans  may  be  convinced  that 
New  York  has  more  to  offer  the  country 
than  a  symbol  of  urban  confusion  and 
trouble. 
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CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 


Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
^uA  unaz  Imous  consent  that,  without  los- 
ing my  ]  ight  to  the  floor,  I  may  suggest 
the  abse  ice  of  a  quorum. 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUoi^  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  P  ilOXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  »RESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi]  1  call  the  roll. 

The  l(«lslatlve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  naiies: 


Aiken 

AUott 

BeftU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bo«gB 

CMTlBOn 

Curtis 

Douglas 

■dmondwfn 

Bnrln 

Fong 

Oore 

Hayden 

Znoxiye 


[No.  578  Leg.] 

Javlts 

Jolinaton 

Jordsm.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lannfihw 

Long,  Uo. 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

Ifclntyre 

ICcNamara 

MetcaU 

Monroney 

ICorM 

liundt 


Nelson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusseU 

Salinger 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Yoimg,  N.Dak. 


Mr.  In  ANSPIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Sena  »r  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senitor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btjui],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cajwok],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoddL  the  Senator  from 
Louisiani  [Mr.  El^der],  the  Senator 
from  Alf  ska  [Mr.  Ortjening].  the  Sena- 
tor froBL  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  'rom  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger], 
the  Sent  tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  aid  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  WaTERs]  swe  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  innounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  b  icause  of  illness. 

I  furt  ler  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  In  liana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator 
from  We  ft  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  ,  the  Sen- 
ator froi  1  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  the 
Senator  rwn Mississippi  [Mr. Eastland], 
the  Sent  tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Seiiator  frcwn  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HiTMFHR  rr] ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Ml.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Loulslani  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washing  ton  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Sena- 
tor froBL  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Seiator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOee]  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  he  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smothers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [:  Ir.  Symington]  ,  the  Senator 
from  N<w  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
and    thj    Senator    from     Ohio     [Mr. 


Young] 


Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 


Senator 


are  necessarily  absent. 


from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Case], 


the  Sew, tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DonnacK],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [M  ■.  Ooldwater]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Ne  v  York  [Mr.  Keating] .  the  Sen- 
ator fron  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem], 


the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  presence  of  absent  Sena- 
tors.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Tho^  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dihksen.  Mr. 
Fulbright.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Robertson,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


MEMBERSHIP   IN    AMERICANS   FOR 
DEMOCRATIC  ACTION 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Proxmire's 
speech  on  reapportionment, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  with  the 
understanding  that  he  does  not  lose  his 
rights  to  the  floor  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  what  I  say  will  ap- 
pear immediately  following  his  remarks 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  purpose 
he  has  stated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  if  he  proposes  to 
submit  a  tabling  motion  or  an  amend- 
ment? I  hope  he  does  not  and  that  he 
will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  criticize  the  liberals. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  that  event,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
is  apparent  that  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Representative  Miller  intend  to  make 
ADA  a  campaign  issue,  it  is  most  im- 
jwrtant  for  the  American  people  to  know 
ADA'S  background  and  positions  on  pub- 
lic policy  matters. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  ADA  and  one  of  its  members  for 
many  years.  It  was  formed  to  answer 
the  Communist  propaganda  that  sought 
to  pollute  the  stream  of  liberalism  in 
American  politics.  It  has  fought  the 
vicious  lying  tactics  of  the  Communists 
much  more  efficiently  than  the  Gold- 
waters.  Millers.  Joe  McCarthys,  and  the 
rest  of  the  extreme  rightists. 

The  ADA'S  program  stands  for  sound, 
progressive  legislation  that  seeks  to  Im- 


plement the  general  welfare  clause  of  tti. 
Constitution.  "* 

To  prove  it.  I  ask  unanimous  coDamt 
to  put  various  material  and  new»nto» 
articles  dealing  with  ADA  and  its  wl^ 
gram  in  the  Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 
as  follows:  ••'-*«». 

Message  Fboic  Pkesident  KiNNrar  to  ihi 
ADA   15th  Anniversart  CoNvnrrnai 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  gneu 
Ings  to  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  od 
your  15th  anniversary.  The  theme  you  haw 
chosen  for  your  convention — "growth  for  the 
future' — expresses  the  abiding  concern  of  ui 
free  men.  Growth  means  above  all  growth 
In  human  dignity — growth  In  freedom  aad 
democracy,  growth  In  opportunity,  growth  In 
cxilture,  and  growth  In  peace,  as  well  as  the 
economic  growth  necessary  to  underwrite  the 
others. 

There  is  one  area  of  growth  to  which  i 
would  especially  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  liberal  community — that  is,  our  owa 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  as  a  natlab 
an  historic  commitment  to  progress  and 
democracy  In  the  Americas.  We  ban 
launched,  with  the  other  free  republics  of 
the  hemisphere,  a  great  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. That  Alliance  depends  for  success  on 
the  strength  and  pxirpose  of  those  parttai 
and  leaders  in  the  Americas  truly  dedicated 
to  the  ideals  of  progressive  democracy.  The 
Alliance  should  therefore  be  a  primary  con- 
cern and  responsibility  of  all  North  Amer- 
ican liberals.  We  must  come  to  know  the 
progressive  forces  in  Latin  America  better 
and  offer  them  our  friendship  and  under- 
standing. ADA  is  in  a  special  position  to 
give  force  and  leadership  to  this  effort.  I  am 
delighted  that  three  of  the  men  you  are 
honoring — JoM  Flgueres,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
and  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.— have  played 
vital  roles  in  the  evolution  of  the  Alliance. 

Congratulations  on  your  16th  birthday, 
and  my  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
discriminating  criticism — and  effective  eerr- 

ice. 

John  P.  Kennedt. 


im 
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Ambucakb    fob    Democratic    Action    16tH 
Annual  Convention  Shoreham  Hotel 

The  following  message  from  President 
Kennedy  was  retid  Priday  evening  to  the 
opening  plenary  session  of  the  ADA  con- 
vention by  John  P.  Roche,  the  organlsatloo'i 
national  chairman. 

"I  am  happy  to  send  my  greetings  to  tbs 
16th  cmnual  convention  of  ADA.  DurU)| 
these  years,  you  have  striven  valiantly  fa 
social  progress  and  civil  freedom  at  home  and 
for  liberty  and  peace  in  the  world.  You 
have  done  this  In  the  face  of  clamor  and 
criticism,  and  you  have  seen  the  causes  for 
which  you  have  fought  move  steadily  ahead 
toward  fulfillment.  You  have  contributed 
an  indispensable  ferment  to  American  p<di- 
tlcs,  and  looking  back  you  can  take  satis- 
faction that  on  the  whole,  time  has  conflrmsd 
the  rlghtness  of  your  judgments. 

"Now  again  we  look  to  the  futiire.  Thli 
strong  coimtry  of  ours  f8M:es  all  of  the  pnJb- 
lems  that  come  with  a  complex  and  changing 
economy  in  a  revolutionary  world.  This  ad- 
ministration in  the  field  of  economic  and 
monetary  policy,  in  education,  in  the  care  for 
the  sick,  retarded,  and  the  aged  has  put  for* 
ward  programs  to  provide  a  greater  partld- 
paUon  in  the  American  life  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. This  country  cannot  turn  its  back  on 
the  urgent  problems  of  the  day:  4%  mil- 
lion unemployed,  an  Inadequate  educattonil 
system,  a  growing  tangle  of  urban  blight 
pockets  of  poverty  that  reproach  our  ifflu- 
ence.  a  large  segment  of  oiir  citizens  still 
denied  their  civil  rights,  the  massive  prote- 
lems  of  the  developing  nations  and,  above  all. 


««^helming  need  to  turn  the  world's 
*'**^m  toward  destruction  into  an 
^;S.T  momentum  for  production  and 

P^ mav  not  always  agree  with  ADA  on 
2  mei  goals  should  be  pursued,  or  they 
^°r>.^e  but  I  salute  the  role  you  have 
•*  .^^d  wUl  continue  to  play— In  sup- 
?!!l'^r^et  initiatives  and  new  Ideas.  In 
CS^nlne  our  political  dialogue,  and  in 
^S  tSose  who  reject  the  future. 
^Se  present  and  labor  to  keep  us  mired 
foreTsr  In  the  past.  _^^^^  ^  kb^nedt." 

A  Message  From  the  Presideht 
/Mltor'8  Note:  The  following  message  was 
Jelved  m  the  form  of  a  wire,  and  read  to  the 
nth  Annual  ADA  Convention  during  the 
ilSiuet  on  Saturday  night,  by  the  Chair- 
^Tn  President  Johnson  sent,  as  his  per- 
^  representative  to  the  dinner.  Prof.  Eric 
Sdman  of  Princeton  University,  who  was 
!r^roduced  by  Toastmaster  Robert  Bendiner 
S  tSng  part  of  the  "Johnson  brain  trust." 
^e  receiving  of  a  message  from  the  White 
•House  has  become  a  tradition  of  ADA  Con- 
yentlons.  Delegates  at  this  convention,  and 
other  euests,  observed  a  minute  of  silence  in 
memory  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy,  with 
whom  an  ADA  delegation  had  met  a  year 
ago  during  the  course  of  the  last  convention.) 
The  White  House. 

Washington. 
I  welcome  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  to  Washington. 

Tour  cause  has  been  the  cause  of  liberal 
democracy.  Your  creed  has  been  the  belief 
that  democratic  government  exists  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  the  people.  The  pursuit  of 
that  creed  has  not  been  easy.  But  you  have 
never  retreated  from  commitment  to  the  po- 
litical struggle  as  well  as  the  clash  of  ideas, 
from  carrying  the  fight  both  to  the  public 
prints  and  to  the  political  precincts. 

As  a  result,  you  have  now  endured,  despite 
frequent  premature  bxirlals  by  your  critics, 
to  see  many  of  your  Ideas  become  policies, 
your  policies  become  programs,  and  your 
programs  become  laws. 

Your  Government  today  Is  in  the  midst  of 
a  struggle,  on  many  fronts,  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  our  democracy  to  the  dispossessed 
In  our  own  country  and  to  the  disinherited 
around  the  world.  As  always,  our  adver- 
saries In  this  struggle  are  strong  and  per- 
suasive. As  always,  It  will  require  untiring 
dedication  and  unyielding  commitment  if 
we  are  to  win  the  battle. 

Therefore.  I  ask  you  to  do  for  me  what 
you  have  done  for  so  many  of  our  past 
leaders — to  use  your  Imagination  and  intel- 
lect, your  persuasion  and  power,  your  work 
and  will,  to  help  pass  the  great  and  crucial 
programs  we  now  have  before  Congress. 

Help  us  to  pass  the  war  against  poverty — 
to  pass  our  civil  rights  bill,  which  is  the 
strongest  since  the  Civil  War — ^to  pass  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  that  will  permit  us  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  the  poor  of  other  lands — 
to  pass  minimum  wage  extension,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  all  the  other  programs  designed 
to  give  all  Americans  a  full  opportxmlty  to 
develop  their  capacities. 

These  programs  p.re  your  programs.  They 
are  the  programs  of  all  who  believe  the  cause 
of  government  Is  the  cause  of  humanity. 

I  look  forward  to  your  support  in  these  bat- 
tles— and  In  the  other  struggles  that  will 
mark  our  forward  progress  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


[Prom   the  Minneapolis   Morning  Tribune, 

Aug.  12,  1964] 
ADA  Record  Shows  No  Communist  Tince 
(By  Graham  Hovey) 
The  direction  was  clear  from  the  outset: 
Reformist,  left  of  center,  but  militantly,  ag- 


gressively anti-Communist.  A  headline  over 
an  account  of  ADA'S  formation  January  4, 
1947,  put  it  bluntly: 

"Opposition  to  communism  is  a  major  tenet 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action." 

The  130  men  and  women  who  gathered  in 
Washington  to  found  ADA  were  equally  em- 
phatic in  the  manifesto  they  issued: 

"We  reject  any  association  with  Commu- 
nists or  sympathizers  with  communism  in 
the  United  States  as  emphatically  as  we  re- 
ject any  association  with  Fascists  or  their 
sympathizers.  Both  are  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  on  which 
this  country  has  grown  great." 

And  when  ADA  wrote  its  objectives  into  a 
formal  constitution  March  29,  1947,  It  spe- 
cifically excluded  Communists  and  Commu- 
nist sympathizers  from  membership. 

ADA  started  right  in  to  demonstrate  its  di- 
rection by  endorsing  the  American  (Baruch) 
plan  for  international  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, then  under  heavy  attack  by  Russia  and 
United  States  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers. 

It  endorsed  the  Tniman  doctrine  program 
for  economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  help  those  countries  resist  heavy 
political  and  military  pressures  from  Rtissia 
and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

ADA  went  all  out  in  support  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  European  recovery,  which 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  branded  as 
a  Wall  Street  plot. 

But  ADA  probably  reached  its  high  point 
of  effectiveness  with  its  slashing  assault  on 
Henry  A.  Wallace's  candidacy  for  President 
on  the  Progressive  ticket  in  1948.  This  fight 
separated  the  men  from  the  boys  on  the 
question  of  acceptance  of  Communist  sup- 
port in  political  action. 

With  a  long  membership  list  of  prominent 
New  Dealers  headed  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, ADA  provided  an  attractive  banner  to 
which  wavering  liberals  cotild  rally. 

It  could  not  be  attacked  as  Just  a  redbait- 
ing society  and  its  actions  helped  lay  bare 
the  100-percent  pro-Communist  direction  on 
foreign  policy  of  Wallace's  Progressives. 

"We  can't  Ignore  Henry  Wallace,"  Walter 

Reuther    warned    ADA'S    1948    convention. 

"We  can't  Just  brush  him  aside  and  look  the 

other  way.    We've  got  the  Job  of  taking  on 

Wallace  and  his  Joe  Stalin  associates." 

The  convention  "unreservedly  condemned" 
the  Wallace  candidacy.  It  is  doubtful  if  ADA 
has  ever  again  been  so  effective  as  it  was  in 
rallying  liberal  support  behind  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 

Effective  or  not,  ADA  has  not  wavered  from 
Its  stand  against  any  cooperation  with  Com- 
munists or  fellow  travelers  at  home  and 
against  any  thrust  of  Soviet  imperialism 
abroad. 

"We  believe  that  the  most  serious  Commu- 
nist threat  to  our  Internal  security  lies  In  es- 
pionage and  sabotage,  and  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  a  conspiracy  toward  that  end," 
says  a  recent  ADA  manifesto. 

"Policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
guided  by  the  concepts  of  defense  without 
provocation  and  conciliation  without  ap- 
peasement." 

"The  Western  Powers  must  continue  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  will  resist  capitulation  over  Ber- 
lin by  every  means — diplomatic,  economic, 
and  (if  ultimately  necessary)  military,"  says 
ADA'S  "Program  for  Americans." 

It  Is  not  true  that  ADA  advocates  unilat- 
eral recognition  of  the  Communist  East  Ger- 
man regime  and  the  permanent  division  of 
Germsmy. 

It  is  true  that  ADA  would  offer  factual 
(not  diplomatic)  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many "in  return  for  more  reliable  guaran- 
tees of  Western  access  and  Western  presence 
in  Berlin,  underwritten  by  the  Soviet  Union." 
This  was  also  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion's position  In  1969. 


It  is  true  that  ADA  advocates  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Communist  China  and  its  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations — the  position 
taken  by  America's  British  and  French  aUies. 

It  is  not  true  that  in  following  this  policy 
ADA  would  abandon  Formosa-  to  the  Red 
Chinese.  ADA  advocates  a  two-China  policy 
under  which  Formosa  would  be  given  the 
chance  for  Independent  UJJ.  membership. 

"Until  a  UJ*.  solution  is  reached."  says 
ADA,  the  "U.S.  treaty  pledge  to  defend  For- 
mosa should  remain  unaltered." 

It  is  not  true  that  ADA  advocates  invit- 
ing Castro's  Cuba  into  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress at  present,  but  ADA  hopes  a  change  in 
Cuban  policy  may  one  day  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  many  questions  that  can  ba 
raised  about  these  and  a  whole  host  of  addi- 
tional ADA  policies.  But  on  its  17-year  rec- 
ord It  would  be  outrageously  unfair  even  in 
the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  to  call  the 
ADA  pro-Commimlst,  Communist  leaning. 
or  soft  on  communism. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune. 

Aug.  13,  1964] 

John  Birch  Socibtt  and  ADA  Not  Aukx 

(By  Graham  Hovey) 

Minnesotans   have  been   prominent  from 

the  beginning  In  Americans  for  Democratic 

Action. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  then  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  was  an  ADA  founder,  a  vice 
chairman,  and  still  serves  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Minneapolis'  present  mayor,  Arthur  a. 
Naftalin,  and  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson  of  Red 
Wing,  now  American  minister  to  Bulgaria, 
served  on  ADA'S  first  committee  of  the  whole. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  has  been  on 
ADA'S  national  board  and  Representative 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  of  Minneapolis,  recenUy 
became  a  board  member. 

Republican  opponents  of  McCarthy  and 
Fraser  are  trying  to  use  the  ADA  affiliationa 
against  them  in  the  1964  campaign.  Wheel- 
ock  Whitney  of  Wayzata,  Republican  candi- 
date against  McCarthy,  cites  ADA  as  an  ex- 
ample of  "extremism"  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  implies  that  it  is  as  big  a  prob- 
lem as  the  John  Birch  Society  is  for  the  GOP. 
This  Is  not  a  new  Republican  line.  Former 
Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball,  of  Minnesota,  once 
called  ADA  "one  of  the  fronts  through  which 
our  Fabian  sociaUsts  have  taken  over  the 
Democratic  Party." 

Actually,  some  ADA  leaders  might  not  ob- 
ject to  the  comparison  with  the  venerable 
Fabian  Society,  which  provided  so  much  of 
the  British  Labor  Party's  philosophical  base. 
Nor  would  some  of  them  object  to  another 
frequent  charge  against  ADA:  That  its  eco- 
nomic doctrine,  especially  on  public  flnsjice 
and  taxation,  is  borrowed  from  Britain's  late 
Lord  Keynes.  They  might  argue  that  ADA  s 
current  economic  line  owes  more  to  Harvard  a 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  however. 

ADA  has  been  called  many  things  and  its 
opponents  like  to  point  out  that  It  wa« 
blasted  on  occasion  by  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  each  chafing  xmder  ADA 
prodding  and  criticism. 

When  he  announced  his  presidential  can- 
didacy in  1960.  Johnson  said  of  ADA:  I 
would  expect  them  to  be  against  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  not  feel  very  com- 
fortable if  I  had  their  support."  (He  may 
feel  somewhat  more  comfortable  about  it 
this  year.) 

Kennedy  once  urged  ADA  to  close  up  shop, 
and  he  was  nettled  by  a  1963  ADA  statement 
on  his  administration  which  said:  "The  high 
hopes  of  1960  are  tarnished  by  3  years  of  drag 
and  drift." 

But  these  Kennedy-Johnson  blasts,  how- 
ever useful  to  Republicans  opposing  ADA 
Democrats,  are  hardly  enough  to  brand  ADA 
"extreme."    In  fact,  it's  hard  to  see  how  ADA 
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extreme"  by  reference  either 
trends  in  other  democratic  coun- 
America's  recent  past, 
radical  in  the  true  meaning  of  that 
there  is  little  in  its  program  that 
extreme  to  leaders  of  the  Con- 
Party  that  has  governed  Britain  for 
and  it  clearly  has  authentic  roots 
's  political  subsoil, 
a  scent  of  midwestern  Populism. 
Farmer-Labor  doctrine,  of  La 
i>rogre8slvlam  in  ADA  manifestoes, 
mcve  than  a  whiff  of  Theodore 
's  New  Nationalism  and  Woodrow 
New  Freedom  in  ADA's  plank  on 
structure  and  practices,"  Includ- 
k]^trust,  antimonopoly  provisions, 
urogram  is  a  direct  descendant,  a 
of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal. 
Fair    Deal    and    Kennedy's    New 


ei  tension 


d  be  fair  and  reasonable,  then,  for 
to  say  that  ADA  represents  "ad- 
Dealism,"  and  it  would  serve  the 
veil  if  1964  debate  could  be  con- 
that  basis:   On  ADA's  proposals 
the  Federal  power  and  increase 
spfendlng  in  piirsuit  of  its  social  and 
objectives. 

writer's  opinion,  opponents   also 

a  case  that  ADA'S  foreign  policy 

are  based  on  too  optimistic  a  view. 

cfmmnunism  or  Soviet  behavior  pri- 
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try  to  place  ADA  at  one  end  of 

political    spectriim    opposite    the 

Society  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is 


[From  tpe  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  2.  1964) 
PoLmCAL  Nomenclature 


l»y 


association  seems  to  have  become 
of  politics — and  particularly 
politics  during  the  last  decade, 
an  unpleasant  Instance  of  it  in  a 
by  Dean  Burch.  chairman  of  the 
National    Committee,    who    op- 
election  of  President  Johnson  in 
Interview   on   Sunday   because, 
it,  "unilateral  disarmament  and 
the   tenets    of   the   Americans   for 
Action  is  exactly  what  will  lead 


Ic  gic  of  this  extrapolation  appears  to 

1  lecause  Mr.  Johnson's  running  mate. 

luMPHRET.  is  a  member  of  ADA.  the 

will  advocate  unilateral  dlsarma- 

thus  take  the  country  Into  war. 

the  basic  Infirmity  in  this  argument 

fact  that  ADA  has  never  at  any 

u^der   any   circumstances   or   in   any 

.  or  manner  advocated  unilateral 


tie 


pro(  resslve" 


ADA  i^  commonly  regarded  as  a  "liberal" 
voluntary    association    ad- 
polltical    ideas    In    the    American 
tradition.    It  is  neither  so  numerous 
^werful  as  Mr.  Burch  and  some  of 
more  ardently  optimistic  members 
suppose.    Nevertheless,  it  is  artlcu- 
and  thoroughly  devoted   to 
institutions     and     values.       Mr. 
.  as  he  said  in  his  oblique  way 
.  prefer  to  call  the  organization  the 
for  Socialistic  Action  and  to  char- 
It  as  "one  of  the  far-left  groups  of 
e  United  States."    But  he  can  yield 


to  this  preference  only  at  a  total  sacrifice 
of  the  truth.  In  doing  so.  he  simply  debases 
the  currency  of  political  parlance. 


eni  Tgetlc, 


Eiay. 


[Prom  the  Courier-Journal.   Sept.   2.    1964] 

The  Constructive  Background  or  the  Much 
Maligned  ADA 

Hubert  Humphret,  who  Is  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  vice  president  of  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  will  not  resign  from  that 
group  unless  and  until  he  Is  elected  Vice 
President. 

For  Senator  Humphrey  to  have  decided 
differently  would  have  been  to  concede  that 
the  wilder  charges  of  the  Republican  Party 
about  ADA  had  some  substance.  And  no- 
bcxiy  knows  better  than  Mr.  Humphrey  that 
they  have  no  content  whatever. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Is  some- 
times called  the  conscience  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  is  always  a  little  ahead  of  the 
party  in  advocacy  of  social  and  civil  rights 
legislation.  It  Is  ahead  of  public  opinion  In 
advocating  negotiations  toward  eventual 
recognition  of  Red  China.  It  was  ahead  of 
Its  time  In  urging  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

But  in  all  but  one  of  these  positions  it  Is 
well  within  the  framework  of  Democratic 
Party  beliefs.  Most  of  the  positions  It  es- 
pouses are,  or  have  been,  contained  In  party 
platforms.  And  far  from  being  a  seml- 
Communlst  secret  society,  as  Republican 
campaign  oratory  loves  to  describe  It,  the 
ranks  of  ADA  have  furnished  more  than  a 
normal  quota  of  distinguished  officials  In 
Government  service. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  now  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  formerly  Secretary  of  Labor,  was 
a  member;  so  are  Chester  Bowles,  of  the  State 
Department.  John  K.  Galbralth.  former  Am- 
bassador to  India.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  the 
Housing  Administrator.  Abraham  Rlblcoff. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Senator  Humphrey's  colleague.  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy,  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
OrvUle  Freeman  are  members.  So  were  most 
members  of  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
advisory  staff:  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Theodore 
Sorensen.  Harrison  Woolford  among  them. 

So  much  for  the  charges  that  ADA  Is  a 
"secret  society"  or  that  Its  members  are 
ashamed  of  It.  The  accusations  of  pro- 
communism  are  equally  without  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  the  group  of  which  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Arthur  Schleslnger  were 
among  the  founders,  came  Into  being  to 
counteract  the  formation  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  which  endorsed  Henry  A.  Wallace  for 
the  Presidency  In  1948.  Many  Communist- 
front  groups  did  unite  behind  tlie  Progres- 
sives, and  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
exposed  these  ties  and  formed  a  nucleus 
around  which  liberal  Democrats  in  opposi- 
tion to  Communist  fronts  could  rally. 

Its  program  since  then  has  continued  to 
be  one  of  enlightened  and  outspoken  lib- 
eralism. Its  annual  conventions  recite  a  list 
of  goals  which  could  be  called  the  permanent 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  com- 
piles a  voting  list  of  Members  of  Congress, 
graded  as  to  votes  on  liberal  Issues.  Its 
forthright  stand  on  controversial  Issues 
within  and  without  Congress  Is  usually  a 
rallying  point  of  liberals. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Is  a 
controversial  group,  since  any  such  society 
with  clear-cut  opinions  and  a  high  level  of 
artlculateness  Is  usually  controversial.  It 
Is  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Birch  Society. 
In  that  Its  members  are  proud  of  their  af- 
filiation rather  than  apologetic,  and  it  en- 
gages in  none  of  the  sort  of  Intimidation 
which  Is  a  weapon  of  the  Blrchltes.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  has  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  long  membership  In  ADA  and  has  no 
reason  to  resign  It  until  high  elective  office 
makes  It  necessary  for  him  to  resign  from 
all  political  clubs. 
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Proposal  for  a  Democratic  Party  Plu^ 
FORM— A  Presentation  by  AioucAHii!^ 
Democratic  Action  to  the  |»lat»ori(  On? 
MnTEE  of  the  Democratic  National  to»" 
VENTioN,  Atlantic  Citt,  N.J.,  1964 

OPEN      LETTER      TO      PLATFORM     COICMITTII    » 
1964       DEMOCRATIC       NATIONAL      CONTnmOR 

For  years  now  the  reactionaries  have  been 
demanding  a  confrontation  with  Ameii«« 
liberalism.  ^" 

Democrats  should  welcome  thl*  confronta 
tlon  with  open  arms,  and  the  conventtoo 
must  present  a  program  as  liberal  and  viui 
as  the   Republican   program  is  reactlon«ri 
and  moribund.  ' 

The  Democratic  Party  is  Justifiably  proud 
of  its  history  of  dedication  to  progrea. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  believe* 
that  this  year  the  tradition  will  be  borne 
out  again:  that  the  Democratic  Party  wlU 
shape  a  platform  relevant  to  the  tlme«  and 
bold  enough  to  cope  with  the  pressing  un. 
met  needs  of  our  society. 

We  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
come  forth  with  a  platform  which  keeps 
faith  with  the  outstanding  liberal  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  past  and  the  present— 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  with  Harry  S. 
Truman,  with  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

It  is  especially  Important  this  year  for  the 
Democratic  Party  to  give  the  Nation  a  pro- 
gressive platform  in  view  of  the  absurdly  in- 
adequate platform  which  the  Goldwater 
version  of  the  Republican  Party  produced— 
a  platform  which  was  sorry  enough  In  the 
areas  It  did  cover,  and  callous  enough  to 
totally  disregard  both  human  needs  and  civil 
rights. 

It  is  clear  that  the  contest  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Senator  Golowater  U  a 
contest  between  the  progress  and  peace  of 
liberalism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  retro- 
gression and  adventurism  of  Goldwaterlsm 
on  the  other. 

Any  attempt  to  water  down  the  liberalism 
of  the  Democratic  platform  would  be  a  tri- 
umph for  the  forces  of  reaction.  The  poor- 
est way  to  serve  the  cause  of  democracy— 
and  the  Democratic  Party — would  be  to  have 
any  echoes  from  San  Francisco  In  Atlantic 
City. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  the  Democratic 
Party  must  come  forth  with  an  aggressively 
liberal  platform  to  give  President  Johnson 
the  tool  he  needs  for  victory  In  this  crucial 
year.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  present  to 
the  platform  committee  of  the  1964  National 
Convention  these  guidelines  for  a  liberal 
platform. 

John  P.  Roche, 
National  Chairman, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

PROLOGUE 

Demcx:racy  is  a  demanding  faith.  It  reete 
neither  on  a  set  of  dogmas  nor  on  a  blueprint. 
It  cannot  remain  static  nor  can  it  be  passive. 
Democracy  is  rather  a  spirit  which  each 
generation  must  learn  to  apply  to  the  needi 
of  its  own  times. 

Extremism  of  any  kind  Is  antithetical  to  the 
precepts  of  democracy.  Democrats  have  »1- 
ready  rejected  totalitarianism  in  any  fonn, 
whether  Communist  or  Fascist. 

There  have,  of  course,  always  been  wUd- 
eyed  extremists  in  our  society,  but  previously 
they  had  been  considered  beyond  the  pale  d 
decency. 

Now.  however,  with  the  nomination  of  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  as  Republican  candidate  fcf 
the  Presidency,  these  wayout  extremists  come 
under  his  umbrella  and  are  given  a  respect- 
ability they  never  enjoyed  before.  They  •», 
Indeed,  a  part  of  the  Goldwater  team. 

While  true  Democrats  are  involved  to  » 
flght  for  that  sense  of  decency  which  la  tht 
center  of  civilization,  the  totalitarian  right  li 
engaged  In  trying  to  turn  bock  the  calendix 
of  history. 
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-.,1,  true  aim— no  matter  what  slogans 
^°Z.  hv--is  to  emasculate  progressive  leg- 
*'*!.^  ttiat  has  developed  for  decades  di- 
"",  nut  of  American  experience  and 
?!2lcw  needs.  In  the  name  of  States' 
*^T.  thev  actually  advocate  segregation, 
f*""'  name  of  Americanism  and  the  defeat 
5  Smmunlsm.  they  actually  cede  commu- 
•ISfrtctory  around  the  world.  In  the  name 
if^udK^-balanclng  they  would  further 
Jglect  tte  old  and  sick  and  the  poor  in  our 

""^'new  respectability  accorded  the  ex- 
^mTrlBht  poses  a  deep  moral  problem  for 
^Nation  For  the  banks  of  the  political 
IzLm  to  have  widened  so  as  to  Include  the 
S^  right,  is  a  real  break  with  the  Judeo- 
^tlan  code  which  has  been  at  the  core  of 
American  philosophy. 

^vMB  year  makes  very  special  demands  of 
lU  of  us  who  beUeve  in  the  promises  set  forth 
bv  the  founders  of  our  Nation  in  the 
^laration  of  Independence,  when  they 
hddly  declared  as  self-evident  truths  what 
moet  men  of  their  time  hardly  dared  to  hope. 
AS  Democrats  we  believe  that  all  the  re- 
Murces  and  skills  of  our  society  should  be 
und  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of  these 
promises,  and  this  platform  is  devoted  to 
that  belief. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

Freedom  and  peace 

In  this  year  of  1964,  the  prospects  for  peace 
»nd  freedom  In  the  world  are  brighter  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  in  a  generation, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Communists 
launched  their  postwar  drive  to  dominant 
power,  the  free  world  can  look  with  real  con- 
fidence to  the  future. 

It  was  thanks  to  the  Truman  administra- 
tion that  the  Initial  forward  thrusts  of  world 
communism  were  blunted,  through  bold  and 
timely  measures  such  as  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, the  Korean  police  action,  and  the  found- 
ing of  NATO. 

History  vdll  record,  however,  that  the  turn- 
ing point  came  with  two  titanic  confronta- 
tions of  recent  years — over  the  Berlin  ulti- 
matum and  over  the  Soviet  stationing  of  mis- 
siles In  Cuba.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
met  these  scarifying  tests  with  dauntless 
courage  and  with  consummate  skill  and 
statesmanship.  Above  all,  in  forcing  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw,  he  showed  the  wisdom 
not  to  force  them  Into  a  corner  where  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  flght.  He  knew,  as  any 
responsible  leader  of  a  thermonuclear  power 
knows — and  as  President  Johnson  knows — 
that  total  victory  can  today  be  sought  only 
at  the  prohibitive  price  of  risking  total  anni- 
hilation. 

President  Kennedy  acted.  Indeed,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  win  respect  from  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers for  the  strength  of  the  United  States — 
and  for  Its  moderation  in  using  that 
strength.  One  result  of  this  new  Soviet  re- 
spect was  the  test-ban  treaty,  endorsed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Republican  and  Democratic  alike,  and  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  of  both 
parties  and  of  none.  Those  who  dissented 
must,  we  believe,  be  considered  in  some 
measure  dissenters  from  peace.  For  the  test 
han,  and  other  actions  that  preceded  and 
followed  It — the  hot  line  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  the  agreement  not  to  orbit 
nuclear  weapons  In  space,  and  the  cutback 
by  both  nations  In  the  production  of  fission- 
able material  for  weapons  purposes — have 
measurably  relieved  the  fear  under  which  3 
billion  human  beings  lived  4  years  ago — that 
«ome  rash  act  or  blunder  may  plunge  us  all 
Into  a  nuclear  holocaust  which  will  leave 
only  ruined  cities,  blasted  homes,  and  a  poi- 
soned earth  and  sky. 

Moreover,  the  threat  to  freedom  ha«  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  historic,  and'to  all 
HDpearances  irreversible,  rifts  within  the  once 
•Mnlngly     monolithic     world     Communist 


movement.  Russia  and  Communist  (jnina 
have  broken  apart — and  across  the  void  are 
trumpeting  the  naked  truth  about  each  oth- 
er's systems  with  a  frankness  which  should 
go  far  to  convince  mankind  that  the  defects 
of  communism  are  too  grave  to  make  it  an 
attractive  or  even  tolerable  prospect.  In 
Eastern  Europe,  the  once  loyal  satellite  states 
are  taking  the  opportunity  to  thrust  forward 
to  greater  self-determination.  And  within 
all  the  Communist  parties  in  the  free  na- 
tions, large  or  small,  the  feud  between  the 
believers  In  Moscow  and  the  believers  in  Pel- 
ping  is  being  waged  with  savage  ferocity. 

Even  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  the 
desire  for  more  freedom  is  being  voiced  with 
increasing  insistence.  Russian  poets  and 
intellectuals  are  demanding  the  liberty  to 
say  and  write  what  they  think.  And  Russian 
economists  and  technicians  are  speaking  up 
to  say  that  the  Soviet  system  badly  needs 
more  incentives  and  more  freedom  for  man- 
agers to  make  their  decisions  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  rather  than  with  Communist 
dogma. 

By  now.  it  is  only  the  fanatics,  like  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  the  John  Birch  Society,  who 
can  maintain  that  "communism  is  winning." 
To  all  sensible  people,  on  either  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  it  is  evident  that  It  is  free- 
dom that  is  gaining  ground  and  communism 
that  is  passing  through  a  grave  internal  crisis. 

We  must,  of  course,  maintain  otu- 
strength — adequate  and  balanced  Armed 
Forces  to  respond  with  appropriate  means  to 
aggression  at  every  level.  And  we  must  main- 
tain and,  as  clrcvunstances  require,  update 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  But.  In  this  period  of 
lower  tensions  and  greater  opportunities,  we 
must  and  shall  go  forward  to  lay  firmer 
foundations  for  world  peace — moving  to- 
ward effective  and  enforced  disarmament, 
building  the  United  Nations,  working 
through  trade  and  aid  policies  for  economic 
growth  for  the  developing  countries,  and 
seeking  to  broaden  areas  of  cooperation  and 
to  contain  and  ultimately  resolve  conflicts 
which  constitute  a  present  or  potential  threat 
to  peace. 

Disarm.ament 

We  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  subject  to 
effective  inspection  and  control,  with  na- 
tional armed  forces  and  ^rmaments  reduced 
to  the  levels  agreed  to  be  necessary  for  in- 
ternal secvulty. 

We  pledge  that  this  Democratic  adminis- 
tration will,  as  opportunity  offers,  seek  to 
close  the  remaining  gap  in  the  test-ban 
treaty  by  extending  it  to  underground 
testing. 

We  oppose  the  transfer  by  any  nuclear 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  to  any  other  na- 
tions or  regional  military  organizations. 

We  seek  the  formation  of  regional  denu- 
clearized and  ultimately  demilitarized  areas 
In  such  regions  as  Africa.  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East. 

We  shall  press  for  agreement  on  measiu-es 
to  prevent  surprise  attack. 

Our  Democratic  administration  will,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  give  consideration  to  further 
unilateral  initiatives,  which  might  improve 
the  atmosphere  for  multilateral  disarmament 
negotiations. 

This  administration  will  expand  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  seek 
more  adequate  financing  for  it.  It  will  sup- 
port the  creation  of  an  International  In- 
stitute for  Disarmament  Research  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

Since  military  expenditures  represent  10 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States  and  more  than  half  the  Federal 
budget,  we  recognize  that  there  Is  real  con- 
cern that  general  and  complete  disarmament 
would  result  in  major  economic  and  social 
dislocations.  Systematic  and  detailed  stu- 
dies and  planning  must  now  be  undertaken 


by  Government  agencies.  As  worldwide  dis- 
armament proceeds,  it  will  free  vast  resources 
for  the  only  war  we  really  seek — the  war,  in 
President  Truman's  noble  words,  against 
"man's  ancient  enemies — poverty,  disease, 
hunger,  and  illiteracy." 

The  United  Nations 

As  we  move  toward  disarmament,  we  must 
work  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  build  up  its  peacekeeping  capacity  by  es- 
tablishing a  UJ*.  police  force  composed  of 
contingents  from  the  small  countries  com- 
mitted for  fixed  periods. 

We  shall  urge  continuing  consideration  at 
the  U.N.  of  long-term  programs  for  financing 
peacekeeping  forces  and  of  the  feasibility  of 
a  scale  of  assessments  which  recognizes,  as 
does  the  present  scale  for  normal  operations, 
the  greater  ability  of  the  major  powers  to 
finance  such  forces.  We  shall  urge  supjxjrt 
for  continuing  study  of  new  sources  of  long- 
term  revenue  for  the  U.N.,  such  as  providing 
It  with  royalties  from  the  resources  of  the 
oceans  and  of  the  polar  regions. 

We  support  the  principle  of  universal 
membership  in  the  U.N.  for  all  nations. 

The  development  of  world  law  should  be 
promoted  through  U.N. -sponsored  treaties 
and  covenants  subject  to  Judicial  enforce- 
ment; through  the  use  of  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  and  the  expansion  of  its 
Jurisdiction;  and  by  other  appropriate  means. 
We  urge  the  removal  of  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion which  clouds  U.S.  acceptance  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  approval  by 
the  Senate  of  all  U.N.  covenants  intended  to 
establish  standards  for  world  law.  such  as 
those  on  human  rights  and  genocide. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  the  creation  of  a  world 
community  under  law.  in  which  all  people 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  make  their  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
human  civilization. 

The  Atlantic  community 
A  Democratic  administration  will  support 
the  continuing  Integration  of  Europe  and 
Its  closer  association  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Japan.  We  favor  all  immediate 
steps  possible,  through  NATO,  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD),  the  Common  Market. 
Euratom.  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, and  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation to  bring  about  increasing  economic 
and  political  Integration  among  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  free  world.  We  pledge 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion. In  expanded  trade  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  products,  for  economic  coopera- 
tion among  the  free  nations. 

We  recognize  the  desire  of  some  Europeans 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  their  common  de- 
fense as  a  natural  and  commendable  one. 
It  should  be  an  object  of  American  policy 
to  respond  favorably  to  such  wishes,  but  our 
response  should  not  be  one  which  appeases 
purely  nationalist  aspirations  or  encourages 
the  diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  con- 
trol and  management  of  them,  into  the 
hands  of  nations  not  already  possessing 
them. 

We  oppose  all  policies  having  as  their 
consequence  the  further  diffusion  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe:  we  oppose  not  only  the 
development  of  individual  nuclear  capabili- 
ties for  individual  European  states,  but  also 
the  proposed  multilateral  nuclear  force, 
which  could  easily  speed  up  the  very  dif- 
fusion process  it  ostensibly  seeks  to  avoid. 

A  multination  nuclear  force  may  yield 
short-range  advantages  in  our  relations  with 
our  allies,  but  at  the  prohibitive  price  of 
sawiriflcing  the  possibility  of  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  nuclear  arms  control.  If  Germany 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  nuclear 
force  with  weapons  of  her  own,  it  would 
needlessly    interpose    new    and    potentially 
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third  parties  or  press  statements  to  convey 
important  policy  matters  to  Pelplng.  And 
it  is  vital  that  Pelplng  have  a  clear  view  of 
our  resolution  and  Intentions;  ignorance 
could  lead  to  disastrous  miscalculations.  We 
therefore  urge  that,  as  a  first  step,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  be  brought  Into  the 
Geneva  disarmament  negotiations  by  Joint 
invitation  of  the  2  cochalrmen  of  the  18- 
Natlon  Committee  on  Disarmament,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  further  urge  the  lifting  of  barriers  to 
trade  in  nonstrateglc  goods  with  mainland 
China  and  the  removal  of  all  passport  bar- 
riers preventing  travel  by  Americans  to 
China.  In  order  that  U.S.  policy  with  regard 
to  China  may  evolve  through  full  and  in- 
formed public  debate. 

Pour  years  ago  we  reaffirmed  our  pledge  of 
determined  opposition  to  the  present  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  policy  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
under  continuous  review.  Should  the  overall 
interests  of  the  United  States  seem  in  the 
future  to  make  a  change  In  policy  appro- 
priate, we  should  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
Initiation,  together  with  our  allies,  of  nego- 
tiations leading  toward  the  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  mainland  China  and  its  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations — not  as  Indica- 
tions of  any  moral  approval  of  its  repressive 
regime,  but  as  a  means  of  reestablishing  nor- 
mal channels  of  international  communica- 
tion. 

The  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  U.N.  TdUBt  be  linked  to  the  condition 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Taiwan  shall  them- 
selves democratically  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  UN.  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  or  to  rejoin  mainland  China. 
So  long  as  Taiwan  is  Independent  of  main- 
land China,  we  pledge  the  maintenance  of 
the  U.S.  conunltment  to  defend  Taiwan,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  does  not  include 
Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

The  developing  icorld 

With  the  abatement  of  Soviet-American 
tensions,  relations  between  the  Industrial 
nations,  mostly  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
world,  and  the  developing  nations,  mostly  In 
the  southern  half,  are  taking  the  center  of 
the  international  stage.  Increasingly,  the 
division  of  the  world  between  North  and 
South  is  looming  as  more  significant  In  the 
long  run  than  that  between  East  and  West. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  this  In  Its  exclusion  by  Commu- 
nist China  from  major  Afro-Asian  gather- 
ings. 

Military  and  political  considerations  have 
dominated  East-West  relations.  But.  In  the 
North-South  confrontation,  economic  ques- 
tions have  come  very  much  more  to  the  fore, 
with  political  problems  trailing  behind,  and 
military  considerations  aA  yet  of  little  signif- 
icance. The  primacy  of  economics  was.  In 
fact,  forcefully  asserted  at  this  year's  U.N. 
Trade  and  Development  Conference,  where 
the  75-natlon  caucus  of  developing  countries 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  solidarity  and 
maintained  it  as  against  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  more  loosely  knit  group  of  the  free 
Industrial  nations. 

We  Democrats  can  be  proud  that  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  have  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  American  relations 
with  the  developing  world.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  been  reor- 
ganized under  more  effective  leadership  than 
it  has  enjoyed  for  some  years.  The  food-for- 
peace  program  has  made  the  distribution  of 
surplus  food  under  Public  Law  480  a  real  con- 
tribution to  economic  development.  Through 
the  Peace  Corps,  many  of  our  best  young 
Americans  (and  some  who  are  young  In 
spirit)  have  given  witness  in  many  remote 
areas  of  the  world  to  America's  concern  for 
the  less  privileged.  Above  all.  by  the  keen 
personal  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
leaders  of  the  new  nations.  Presidents  Ken- 
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nedy  and  Johnson  have  convinced  than  ti^ 
the  United  States  reaUy  cares  abouttSS* 
fare  and  progress  of  their  countriw  AmiI 
Is  worth  remembering  that,  while  m»nv*J- 
nations  have  emerged  In  the  past  4  vtsi^ 
a  single  one  of  them  U  under  C<^mn2* 
leadership  or  is  likely  to  be.  ^* 

We  cannot  be  complacent,  however  or  r^t 
upon  past  accomplishments.  The  develoS 
nations,  more  united  than  ever  bef(tt»^J 
demanding  with  growing  urgency  and  in'^? 
ence  the  right  to  higher  living  standtrdTS 
fuu  human  dignity  for  their  peoplis  ^ 
they  are.  quite  rightly,  demanding  the^ 
portunlty  to  earn  more  of  the  resources  vSt 
need  for  development  through  selltog  \^ 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  IndusSS 
countries. 

We  Democrats  pledge  that  the  Unlt«* 
States,  together  with  the  other  industrial  ni. 
tlons  (including  Japan),  will  maintain  tad 
to  the  extent  necessary  expand  tha  flow  d 
grants  and  loans  to  the  developing  natkaa. 
We  shall  seek  increasingly  to  do  this  on  « 
multilateral  basis,  either  through  the  n,K 
and  Its  specialized  agencies  or  through  con- 
sortia of  donors.  We  shall  give  priority  to 
those  countries  which,  by  their  own  willing, 
ness  to  help  themselves,  have  shown  then- 
selves  most  capable  of  using  it  effectively,  »nd 
we  shall  not  adopt  any  doctrinaire  attitude 
either  for  or  against  public  ownership. 

Four  years  ago  we  promised  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  world 
prices  of  the  agriciiltural  commodities  and 
basic  raw  materials  on  which  many  develop- 
ing countries  depend  for  a  large  portion  of 
their  Income.  The  Kennedy  administration 
redeemed  that  pledge  by  helping  to  negotiate 
world  agreements  for  coffee  and  cocoa,  and 
we  shall  be  willing  to  consider  on  their  merlte 
further  arrangements  of  this  sort. 

In  the  current  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  It  has  already  been  decided 
that  the  developing  nations  shall  receive 
the  benefits  of  substantial  tariff  reduction! 
without  having  to  give  full  reciprocity.  Un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the 
President  has  power  to  negotiate  the  tviflk 
on  tropical  products  down  to  zero,  and  we 
pledge  that  this  authority  will  be  used  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

We  also  accept  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ing countries  must  be  able  to  market  in  the 
Industrial  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  substantial  quantities  of  the  simple, 
labor-intensive  manufactured  goods  which 
they  produce  or  can  hope  to  produce. 

We  stress  that  this  is  not  a  one-way  street 
As  the  developing  countries  progress,  they 
will  become  new  and  expanding  commercial 
markets  for  American  exports. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world,  all  efforts  at 
economic  progress  are  hsmistrung  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  population.  Despite  the 
many  difficulties,  the  U.S.  Government  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  has  begun  to  come  to 
grips   with  this  problem. 

We  pledge  that  our  Government  will  in- 
creasingly draw  upon  the  great  resourcea  of 
medical  research  to  analyze  the  physical  and 
psychological  problems  Involved  and  that  we 
will  respond  to  requests  by  other  natloni 
for  help  In  population  planning. 

We  recognize  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone — that  higher  living  standardi 
are  not  enough  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  full  human  dignity. 

We  welcome  the  many  new  and  Independ- 
ent nations  which  have  emerged  since  the 
war.  For  the  most  part,  the  era  of  colonial- 
ism has  already  ended.  But  In  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  colonialism  still  persists,  in 
some  of  its  harshest  forms.  Under  the  last 
Republican  administration  the  United  States, 
while  giving  lipservice  to  the  struggles  of 
the  colonial  peoples  for  freedom,  largely 
stood  aside  from  them.  During  the  p*«t  4 
years,  the  United  States  has  Increasingly 
been  throwing  Its  weight  on  the  side  of  frefr- 
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We  Dledge  ourselves  to  do  even  more  In 
^■'Lmina  years.  Specifically: 
%T^'  support  through  the  United 
^*JLr  of  measures  to  achieve  self-deter- 
"r^n  for  the  peoples  of  Portuguese 
■^"iidLeuBe^  American  influence 
^^e  Government  of  Portugal  to  achieve 

*5s"Sedge  support  In  the  U.N.  for  the 
2!!ment  to  apply  economic  pressures 
"S  the  l^publiJ  of  south  Africa  and 
fj^tion  with  other  nations  In  their  ri- 
SS^  achieve  a  solution  of  the  South 
/Scan  problem  based  upon  the  creation  of 
TdeWiratic  government  with  special  guar- 
IntS  for  the  safeguard  of  the  white  minor- 

'*We  Dledge  support  for  the  placing  of 
Jithwest  Africa  under  a  U.N.  trusteeship, 
^preparation  for  self-determination. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  will  work  for  guar- 
antees to  insure  independence  and  economic 
Svelopment  for  all  nations.  We  will  press 
,'  an  equitable  solution  to  the  Arab  refugee 
nroblem,  along  with  a  peaceful  settlement 
oi  all  other  Arab-Israeli  Issues.  We  shall 
insist  upon  an  end  to  boycotts  and  blockades 
amlnst  Israel;  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
stiez  canal  by  all  nations.  Above  all,  we 
(hall  seek  the  recognition  by  the  Arab  States 
that  Israel  has  a  right  to  exist. 

In  Latin  America,  we  pledge  our  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  now  Just 
beginning  to  yield  some  tangible  results. 
ATa  further  step,  we  shaU  work  for  the 
limitation  of  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  Latin 
American  countries,  both  through  more 
itrlngent  control  of  U.S.  arms  shipments 
and  through  the  establishment  of  an  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  within 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

We  propose  the  opening  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  of  negotiations  aimed  at 
meeting  Its  legitimate  Interests  and  placing 
leeponslblUty  for  administering  the  Panama 
Canal  with  a  commission  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Like  the  preceding  administration,  our 
Democratic  administration  has  had  to  cope 
with  two  situations  of  grave  dlfficiilty  and 
danger — Cuba  and  Vietnam.  It  Is  important 
to  recognize,  however,  that  these  are  very 
apeclal  situations,  with  particular  historic 
roots  and  characteristics.  They  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  that  non-Commu- 
nist leadership  has  prevailed  during  the  vast 
transformations  of  the  developing  world  In 
the  turbulent  years  since  the  war.  Ho-Chl 
Ulnh  was.  In  Vietnam,  the  sole  disciplined 
Communist  to  emerge  after  the  war  at  the 
head  of  his  people's  national  revolution.  Fi- 
del Castro  was  the  sole  revolutionary  leader 
who,  beginning  as  a  declared  democrat, 
turned  Increasingly  to  communism  after  he 
took  power. 

In  dealing  with  these  difficult  areas,  oiu- 
Democratic  administration  has  taken  care 
not  to  permit  these  conflicts  to  escalate. 
Time  works  against  the  Communists,  not  for 
them.  We.  better  than  they,  can  practice 
patience — particularly  when  rash  or  precipi- 
tate action  would  run  risks  of  general  war 
far  outweighing  our  real  but  limited  Interests 
in  these  countries. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  time  has 
come — while  maintaining  otir  pressures  on 
Cuba  and  oiir  support  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  at  substantially  their  present 
levels — to  propose  solutions  which  will  safe- 
guard our  legitimate  Interests,  yet  be  reason- 
able enough  to  draw  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ples Involved  and  to  demand  consideration 
by  the  more  moderate  elements  among  their 
leaders. 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  we  believe  that  Amer- 
ican Interests  (and  the  Interests  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  of  peace)  would  be  best  served  if 
the  Cuban  Government  could  be  persuaded 
to  assume  a  position  of  genuine  nonallne- 
ment  and  could,  by  giving  guarantees  of  non- 


intervention In  the  affairs  of  Its  neighbors, 
qualify  for  readmission  to  the  Organization 
of  American  Stotee.  ♦ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  our  policy  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  democratic  liberties  In 
Cuba.  In  the  long  run.  given  patience  and 
self-restraint  on  our  part,  we  believe  that  the 
Cuban  people  will  insist  upon  the  restoration 
of  these  liberties  when  they  see  visible  prog- 
ress being  achieved  elsewhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica  through    democratic   means. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  we  support  the 
strengthening  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  so  that  It  can  achieve  the  crea- 
tion of  a  neutral  area  embracing  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  both  Vletnams,  free  from  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  outside  powers  and  with  Its 
Independence  guaranteed  by  the  major  na- 
tions, including  mainland  China.  We  sup- 
port all  steps  to  extend  a  U.N.  presence  in 
the  area  and  the  implementation  by  the 
U.N.  with  an  appropriate  peace-keeping  force, 
of  its  independence.  Such  settlements 
should  be  reinforced  by  the  promotion  of 
trade  among  the  nations  in  the  area  and  co- 
operative projects  for  economic  development. 


DOMESTIC  POLICT 

Building  a  better  America 
The  United  States  is  a  big  country,  with 
big  problems  and  big  opportunities,  and  its 
problems  and  the  opportunities  are  getting 
bigger  every  year. 

Americans  like  to  think  big— about  every- 
thing except  their  Government.  And  this, 
we  Democrats  maintain,  is  the  root  cause  of 
many  of  oxir  problems. 

We  Democrats  reject  the  old  saw  "a  penny 
saved  ifl  a  penny  earned"  so  monotonoxisly 
applied  to  our  Federal  Government.  If  o\xr 
great  corporations  had  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple In  their  Infancy,  they  would  still  be 
corner  grocery  stores  and  garages.  Instead, 
they  acted  in  the  confidence  that  a  dollar 
wisely  spent  brings  back  more  dollars  in  the 
future. 

Pilot  projects  and  expenditures  may  be  an 
appropriate  beginning  at  tackling  a  naUonal 
problem  for  the  first  time,  but  to  stop  with 
them  Is  mere  tokenism.  We  Democrats 
proudly  recall  that  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  had  the  courage  to  act  boldly 
when  the  occasion  demanded.  When  we 
decided  to  revive  Western  Europe  after  the 
war,  we  did  not  put  in  a  few  token  projects 
here  and  there;  we  put  in  enough  resources 
to  do  the  Job.  When  we  enacted  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights,  we  did  not  offer  funds  for  educa- 
tion and  training  to  some  selected  veterans 
on  an  experimental  basis;  we  offered  It  to 
all  of  them.  In  both  cases,  the  results 
speak  for  themselves. 

We  Democrats  must  concentrate  on  the 
continued  development  of  a  society  so  suc- 
cessful in  material  gains,  so  rich  in  human 
values,  that  it  offers  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
a  practical  example  of  the  virtue  of  freedom. 
Civil  rights 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  initiated  by 
President  Kennedy  and  enacted  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  leadership,  is  a  historic  and 
long   overdue    breakthrough,    ranking   with 
the   Emancipation   Proclamation   a   century 
ago,  toward  the  achievement  of  full  human 
dignity    for    all    Americans.     For    the    first 
time.  It  gives  us  the  means  to  make  the  Con- 
stitution—and  the  rights  with  which  it  en- 
dows everyone,  whatever  his  race,  creed,  or 
economic  status— a   living  reality  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

We  accept  the  mandate  of  the  act,  in  its 
full  breadth  and  depth— and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  move  full  speed  ahead  In  enforcing 
it.  To  this  purpose  we  pledge  the  appro- 
priation of  all  the  funds  needed  and,  even 
more  important,  the  appointment  of  able, 
vigorous  and,  above  all,  dedicated  officials  to 
put  its  provisions  Into  effect. 

We  seek  the  help  and  cooperation  of  all 
Americans  In  the  orderly  Implementation  of 


the  act — both  those  who  opposed  It  and 
those  who  supported  It.  We  are  confident 
that,  as  they  come  to  understand  their  re- 
sponsibiUtles  under  the  act.  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  will  accept  them 
with  good  will.  To  this  end,  a  Democratic 
administration  will  continue  to  bring  civic, 
business,  labor,  and  civil  rights  leaders  to- 
gether In  conference  at  all  levels — local. 
State,  and  national — to  clear  the  channels  of 
communication  between  races  and  to  clarify 
the  rights  and  duties  of  all  citizens  In  con- 
nection with  the  act. 

We  Bh&ll  not  hesitate,  however,  to  use  the 
full  legal  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  ensure  compliance  where  It  Is  adamantly 
denied.    We  shall  protect  all  citizens  seeking 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights  from 
violence  and  Intimidation  by  private  citizens 
or  public  officials.     Where  these  disgraceful 
conditions  persist,  as  they  do  in  Mississippi 
and  other  places  today,  we  pledge  the  estab- 
lishment of   the  Federal  presence  and  au- 
thority through  the  use  of  Federal  marshals 
and.  If  necessary,  of  Federal  military  power. 
In  a  Democratic  administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Government — from  the  President  down — 
will  practice  what  It  preaches.    Every  Federal 
department    and    agency    will    Immediately 
adopt    and    enforce    appropriate    rules    and 
regulations  ensuring  the  nondiscriminatory 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds — and  will  cut 
off  such  funds  wherever  discrimination  con- 
tinues.    A  Democratic   administration   wlU 
step  up  the  enforcement  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  order  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination in  federally  assisted  housing  and  wUl 
extend  it  to  federally  regulated  and  inspired 
financial  institutions. 

A  Democratic  President  will  appoint  as 
Federal  Judges  only  those  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution,  and  to  Its  14th  and  16th 
amendments.  Is  unquestioned. 

A  Democratic  Congress  will,  as  pledged 
elsewhere  In  this  platform,  move  to  reform 
Its  rxiles  to  act  more  promptly  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  aU  Americans.  It  wUl  assure 
the  right  to  vote  by  establishing  a  nation- 
wide system  of  Federal  registrars.  It  will  put 
an  end  to  racial  discrimination  In  public 
schools  by  requiring  every  school  district 
to  adopt  an  Immediate  and  comprehensive 
program  for  genuine  Integration  in  pupil 
Vid  teacher  assignments.  It  will  help  pro- 
tect the  right  of  peaceful,  lawful  protest  from 
local  harassment  by  establishing  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  to  assist  local  com- 
munities in  developing  improved  techniques 
of  community  relations. 

This  generation  Is  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  cleanse  American  life  for  all 
time  of  the  ugly  stain  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. A  Democratic  President  will,  by  word 
and  deed,  give  constant  and  active  leadership 
to  his  feilow-cltizens  In  this  historic  under- 
taking. 

Civil  liberties 


We  shall  vigorously  oppose  all  totalitarian 
movements,  whether  of  the  extreme  right 
or  the  extreme  left,  whether  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  White  Citi- 
zens CovmcUs  or  the  Communist  Party. 
Such  groups,  by  their  secret  character  and 
their  tactics  of  conspiracy  and  character 
assassination,  deny  the  basic  principles  on 
which  our  democratic  order  is  founded. 
Membership  In  such  groups  and  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  Incompatible.  Just  as  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  American  labor 
movement  repelled  the  attempts  of  the 
Communists  a  generation  ago  to  infiltrate 
them  so  we  call  upon  the  Republican  Party 
to  repudiate  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
other  extremist  groups  and  to  cast  them 
out  wherever  they  have  gained  a  foothold. 

We  believe,  however,  with  the  great  fo\mder 
of  our  own  party,  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
"error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where 
reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  It."    Like  him. 
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maintains    the    separation    of    church    and 
state. 

The  war  on  poverty 

We  Democrats  will  wage  to  its  successful 
conclusion  the  unconditional  war  on  pov- 
erty which  President  Johnson  has  declared. 
We  reject  defeatist  talk  that  poverty  is  a 
problem  which  it  will  take  a  generation  to 
solve. 

A  good  half  of  the  poor  are  the  aged,  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  members  of  fami- 
lies with  no  male  head.  This  Is  a  welfare 
problem,  which  could  and  should  be  solved 
by  bringing  up  our  welfare  system  to  mod- 
em and  decent  standards. 

Another  great  blow  could  be  struck  at  pov- 
erty by  bringing  our  rate  of  unemployment, 
now  the  highest  of  any  major  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world,  down  to  the  2  to  3  per- 
cent level  which  has  prevailed  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries  for  years.  In  addition  to 
putting  2  million  Jobless  Americans  to  work, 
this  would  force  up  the  wages  In  substand- 
ard industries,  as  employers  competed  for 
workers,  rather  than  the  other  way  round. 

Some  hard  core  poverty  problems  would 
remain.  There  would  be  workers  in  need  of 
training  or  retraining — and  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  long-term  unemployed,  of  psy- 
chological and  physical  rehabilitation  as  well. 
There  would  be  special  problem  areas,  such 
as  Appalachla  and  Harlem.  But,  with  an  ade- 
quate welfare  system  and  full  employment, 
the  remaining  problems  would  be  of  man- 
ageable prop>ortions. 

Full  employment 

We  take  pride  In  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  our  unemployed  during  S'i  years  of 
Democratic  administration  from  4,761,000  to 
3,813,000.  But  even  the  latter  figure  Is  4.9 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  does  not  in- 
clude those,  estimated  at  800,000  to  1.500.000, 
who  have  either  withdrawn  from  the  labor 
force  or  failed  to  enter  it  because  employment 
opportunities  are  lacking. 

In  its  second  4  years,  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration will  take  every  necessary  measure 
to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  level  below 
3  percent.    To  this  end.  It  will : 

Use  all  appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures. 

Increase  public  employment  by  develop- 
ing comprehensive  programs  to  meet  the  un- 
met needs  of  the  American  people. 

Take  steps  to  Increase  full-time  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

Formulate  plans  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  automation,  to 
minimize  Its  risks,  and  to  make  the  needed 
adjustments. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy 

This  year's  tax  reduction.  Initiated  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  enacted  In  President 
Johnson's  administration,  has  been  highly 
successful — stimulating  the  economy  to  con- 
tinued growth  without  provoking  inflation. 
While  low  and  moderate  Income  families  still 
bear  an  unfairly  high  share  of  the  total  tax 
burden  (local.  State,  and  Federal),  the  value 
of  changes  In  Federal  taxation  as  a  deliber- 
ate Instrument  of  economic  policy  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  this  year's  experience. 
We  therefore  pledge  our  support  to ; 

Legislation  granting  the  President  standby 
authority  to  decrease  taxes,  within  limits 
established  by  Congress,  when  he  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  prevent  a  recession — 
such  cuts  to  be  restored  when  the  danger  of 
recession  Is  past. 

A  further  Increase  in  the  tax  exemption 
for  low-income  families. 

The  closing  of  the  capital  gains  and  stock 
option  loopholes,  and  the  reduction  of  oil 
and  minerals  depletion  allowances  to  15  per- 
cent for  the  largest  firms. 

We  oppose  a  national  sales  and  or  manu- 
facturers' tax. 

We  pledge  the  use  of  monetary  policy  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Employ- 
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ment  Act  of  1946 — the  promotion  of  ••»«_ 
mum  employment,  production  and  duS^ 
ing  power."  To  thU  end,  we  shaU  wbimm^ 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  foetS^ 
man  appointed  by  the  President  for  a^!^ 
term  coterminous  with  hU  term  of  offlivSl 
for  the  adequate  represenUtlon  of  tUm^ 
sectors  of  the  economy  on  the  Board  t^a!^ 
emors  and  in  other  parts  of  the  VMb.!^ 
Reserve  System.  "wu 

Public  investment  in  public  aervicet 
So  that  public  Investment  may  providt  it» 
necessary  share  of  new  Jobs,  we  pledgt^ 
Investment  of  at  least  an  addltion^Wbu 
lion  a  year  in  each  of  the  next  4  yean  for 
education,  housing,  and  vuban  renew^ 
public  works,  health  services,  and  r«iwme 
conservation  over  and  above  cuirentt^ 
outlays. 

We  urge  that  the  Government's  ^jendlac 
programs  be  rationally  planned  andiaiS 
grated  with  other  aspects  of  a  total  ^oOn 
designed  to  meet  our  national  goals,  'i^ 
requires  that  all  national  economic  policin 
be  geared  to  specific  short-range  and  lonj. 
range  goals  for  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  unified  perspective  In  the  Pr««i. 
dent's  Economic  Rei>orts,  under  the  Employ- 
ment  Act  of  1946.  To  this  end,  «« 
recommend  also  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive system  of  capital  budgeting.  A  proper 
capital  budget  will  provide  the  needed  focal 
point  for  intelligent  long-term  planning  of 
Government  investment — for  facilities  vittl 
to  growth  and  welfare — and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  put  such  Government  spending  in 
balanced  perspective  for  the  public. 

Education 

A  Democratic  administration,  building  on 
the  foundations  laid  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Vocattoml 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1964,  will 
develop  a  broad  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  beginning  with  preschool  chil- 
dren and  continuing  through  adult  educa- 
tion. 

It  will  give  priority  In  the  allotment  of 
Federal  funds  to  areas  of  greatest  need— 
those  with  high  unemplo3raaent  rates,  low 
average  incomes,  and  those  where  unemploy- 
ment tends  to  continue  from  generation  to 
generation. 

It  will  allot  the  Federal  funds  needed  to 
bring  the  salaries  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  up  to  adequate 
professional  levels. 

It  will  allot  the  Federal  funds  needed  to 
insure  the  construction  of  the  750,000  addi- 
tional classrooms  which  must  be  built  in  the 
next  10  years  if  the  current  shortage  is  to 
stand  a  chance  of  being  overcome. 

It  will  provide  Federal  support  for  schol- 
arships to  undergraduate  students  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  whether  public 
or  nonpublic,  and  will  Increase  the  niunber 
of  graduate  scholarships  awarded  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  social  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

It  will  provide  Federal  funds  to  subsidise 
the  further  development  of  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate,  provided  that  they  are  nonsectarlan. 

Cities  and  suburbs 

This  Nation  Is  already  overwhelmingly 
urban  and  suburban,  and  will  become  in- 
creasingly so.  We  take  pride  in  the  creative 
and  forward-looking  programs  which  the 
Democratic  administration  has  inaugxirated 
or  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citiee 
and  suburbs — to  help  them  clear  their  slum*, 
transport  suburbanites  to  and  from  their 
Jobs,  and  combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

We  set  the  elimination  of  slums  and 
blighted  areas  as  the  foremost  priority  tct 
the  next  Democratic  administration.  We 
pledge    the    provision   of   decent,    safe  and 
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^e  provision  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
f«^e  development  of  new  subdivisions  and 
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Sns  set  aside  for  those  In  greatest  need 
^housing-persons  with  incomes  below 
LoS)  a  year,  families  which  are  eligible  for 
Se-lncome  housing,  and  the  elderly, 
"liutance  m  relocation  or  rehabilitation 
by  the  provision  of  loans  at  low  market  In- 

^iS*  increase  in  relocation  grants  and  the 
provision  of  rent  subsidies  for  those  persons 
^  businesses  which  are  compelled  to  relo- 
»te  because  of  public  acquisition  of  land 
^  highway  construction,  urban  renewal  or 

public  housing.  v,„„=it,~ 

The  expansion  of  the  program  of  housing 

for  the  elderly. 

Development  of  sound  programs  of  metro- 
Dolitan  area   planning. 

Establishment  at  the  Cabinet  level  of  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment in  order  to  coordinate  and 
strengthen  existing  Federal  activities  in  this 

field. 

Public  works 
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Opposition  to  any  legislation  removing  gas 
pipelines  from  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas 

Maintenance  of  the  2-percent  Interest  rate 
for  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
Health 
Expenditures  on  Improved  medical  services 
are  the  best  Investment  a  people  can  make 
In  their  future.    We  Democrats  pledge  that  a 
Democratic  administration  will  do  everythliig 
possible  to  assure  all  the  American  people 
access  to  first-class  medical  services  through 
a   prepaid   national    health   Insurance   pro- 
gram. 

The  needs  of  our  elderly  people  are  par- 
ticularly urgent.     Therefore,  we  Democrats 
pledge  the  enactment  of  "medicare"  legisla- 
tion for   prepaid  medical   Insurance  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  have  ade- 
quate medical  care  as  an  earned  social  right 
rather  than  as  a  charity  or  not  at  aU.    Our 
plan    will    Include   hospitalization,    surgical 
treatment  and  nursing  home  care  for  those 
who  need  it  and  preventive  services,  such  as 
physician's  office  and  home  visits,  medical 
social    services,    and    physical    and    occupa- 
tional therapy  for  those  who  do  not.     We 
shall  also  allot  Federal  funds  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  will  provide  the   aged 
with  the  kinds  of  care  which  will  delay  or 
make  unnecessary  their  placement  in  institu- 
tions such  as  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
We  take  pride  in  the  enactment,  during 
this     Deinocratic     administration,     of     the 
Health    Sofessions    Educational    Assistance 
Act    of    1963    and   the    Community    Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.    We  pledge  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  tx)  imple- 
ment these  acts 


We  propose  to  make  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  a  permanent  one  operating 
at  the  level  of  at  least  $2  billion  a  year.    A 
signiflcant  portion  of  these  funds  should  be 
channeled  into  the  provision  of  direct  em- 
ployment in   distressed  areas  for  the  hard 
core  unemployed,  offering  them  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire    Job   experience   and   skills. 
Useful  and  constructive  tasks  are  at  hand  in 
abundance— the     renovation     of     neglected 
parks  and  public  buildings,  the  cleanup  of 
accumulated  debris  and   industrial  wastes, 
and  the  conservation  of  public  lands. 
Depressed  areas 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  en- 
acted under  President  Kennedy,  has  provided 
help  to  hundreds  of  chronically  depressed 
localities.    Building     upon     our     successful 
experience  with  it,  we  propose  the  redevelop- 
ment of  entire  regions,  such  as  Appalachla, 
on  the  basis  of  carefully  prepared  and  ex- 
ecuted regional  plans. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources 
Recognizing  that  economic  development 
and  the  achievement  of  full  employment  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  natural  resources 
policy,  vigorously  applied,  we  pledge  the 
following  measures: 

Establishment  of  regional  resources  devel- 
opment agencies,  employing  the  proven  and 
successful  TV  A  concept. 

Action  to  Insure  adequate  supplies  of 
clean  water  through  intensified  pollution 
control,  water  storage,  desalination,  and 
watershed  conservation. 

Establishment  of  a  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem and  of  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  acquire  additional  Federal  and 
State  recreational  land. 

Formulation  of  a  national  energy  policy, 
to  Insure  the  most  prudent  use  of  our  re- 
sources and  lower  energy  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Acceptance  of  the  yardstick  principle  of 
public  competition  with  private  utilities  and 
the  generation  of  power  for  wholesale, 
coupled  with  Federal  power  marketing 
policies  giving  preferences  to  public  groups. 


Automation  and  technological  change 
The  pace  of  automation  and  technological 
change  give  rise  to  problems  which  urgently 
require  careful  consideration  by  Government 
and  my  all  sectors  of  our  society.    We  there- 
fore pledge  the  establishment  of  a  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Automation,  which  will 
be  charged  with  considering  measures  which 
Government  and  private  interests  can  take 
to  minimize  the  impact  of  automation  on 
employment,  and  the  creation  within  Gov- 
ernment   of    a    technological    clearinghouse 
which  will  gather  Information  about  impend- 
ing technological  changes  and  their  impact 
on  Jobs,  industries,  and  communities. 
A  national  manpower  policy 
The  enactment  of  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act  represents  a  commit- 
ment by  our  Democratic  administration  to 
pursue  a  national  manpower  policy  for  the 
full  utilization  of  our  human  resources.    To 
fulfill  that  commitment,  we  pledge  the  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  the  Public  eni- 
ployment    service,    making    it    national    Ir^ 
orientation  and  directed  to  meeting  national 
needs;  expanded  training  programs,  both  for 
unemployed  workers  and  the  "Pg^a^il^K,  °^ 
workers  already  employed;  and  full  relocation 
aUowances  for  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families  to  enable  them  to  move,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  obtain  employment. 

Foir  labor  standards 


The  present  minimum  of  $1.25  an  hour 
means,  for  the  millions  who  receive  It,  an 
annual  Income  of  $2,500  a  year— $500  below 
the  recognized  poverty  line  of  $3,000.  Most 
of  the  16  million  workers  who  are  not  covered 
by  it  earn  even  less.  As  immediate  steps  to 
alleviate  poverty,  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion will  establish  as  an  Immediate  priority : 

Increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 

Extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  all  workers  In  agricultural 
handling  or  processing,  and  to  domestic,  re- 
Ull.  hotel  and  motel,  restaurant,  laundry, 
hospital,  and  farm  workers. 


Extend  tt">'«^<"'""'  hours  protection  to  em- 
ployees in  transportaUon  (including  local 
transit  systems),  agricultural  and  fisheries 
processing,  and  gasoline  service  stations,  so 
that  they  wUl  receive  overtime  pay  If  they 
work  over  40  hours. 

As  a  meastire  for  the  creation  of  additional 
Jobs,  we  pledge  the  amendment  of  the  act 
to  require  that  payment  for  overtime  be  dou- 
ble the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay.  rather 
than  time  and  half.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
measure  alone  would  yield  up  to  450.000  fac- 
tory Jobs. 

Welfare  services 

We  pledge  the  updating  of  America's  wel- 
fare system  in  the  following  areas: 

Social  sectirity:  An  increase  in  benefits  to 
refiect  rising  living  costs  and  Improved  liv- 
ing standards;  eqxialization  of  widow's  bene- 
fits to  those  her  husband  would  have  been 
eligible  to  receive;  and  an  increase  of  the 
earnings  base  for  contrlbutiotiB  from  $4,800 
to  $9,600. 

Hospital  instirance  for  our  senior  citizens. 
Disability  insurance:   The  redefinition  of 
present  standards  of  permanent  and  total 
disability   so   as  to  relate  eligibility  to  the 
actual  ability  of  the  disabled  worker  to  com- 
pete for  regular  employment;  the  provision 
of  benefits  to  those  workers  who  sxiffer  loss 
of  income  because  of  temporary  disabilities. 
Unemployment    Insurance:    Extension    of 
coverage   to   employees  of   small   establish- 
ments  and   nonprofit  organizations;    estab- 
lishment of  uniform  eligibility  requirements 
at  minimum  weekly  benefit  levels  so  that 
qualified  tinemployed  workers  in  each  State 
can  expect  to  receive  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  average  weekly  wage;  provision  of  sup- 
plemental Federal  benefits  so  that  long-term 
unemployed  can  obtain  benefits  up   to  52 
weeks;  Increase  In  the  taxable  wage  base  to 
$5,400;  and  provision  for  a  permanent  stend- 
by    reinsurance    program    to    bolster    State 
funds  that  are  depleted. 

Public  assistance:  Experience  in  the  func- 
tioning of  public  assistance  under  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  indicates 
the  need  for  greater  Federal  participation, 
and  for  Federal  legislation  requiring  the 
Stetes  to  liberalize  their  residence  require- 
ments and  preventing  them  from  deducting 
minor  family  earnings  from  welfare  checks. 
Private  pensions:  Government  reinsurance 
of  private  pension  plans  to  protect  partici- 
pants against  losing  them  as  a  result  of  their 
employer's  faUure  or  bankruptcy;  Govern- 
ment underwriting  of  early  retirement  pen- 
sions for  workers  over  55  for  whom  suitable 
employment  cannot  be  found. 

CoUecttue    bargaining 
The  Democratic  Party  reaffirms  its  tradi- 
tional goal— to  assure  workers  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.     To  this 
end  we  support  the  following  legislation: 

Repeal  of  section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  By  allowing  the  States  to  enact  right 
to  work"  laws,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  under- 
mines collective  bargaining  and  the  right  of 
the  employees  to  organize  to  improve  their 
conditions. 

Repeal  of  the  so-called  "free  speech  pro- 
vision of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  sanctioning  employers'  anti- 
union speeches  to  captive  audiences  of  em- 
ployees. 

Further  improvements  are  required  in  tne 
Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh-Healey  Acts.  In 
1963  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  requiring  con- 
tractors engaging  in  federally  aided  con- 
struction projects  to  pay  their  workers  the 
prevailing  rale  for  similar  work  in  the  area 
of  the  project,  enacted  an  improvement  to 
include  fringe  benefits  in  the  definition  of 
prevailing  wages.  The  same  principle  should 
apply  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  which  pro- 
tects the  wage  standards  prevailing  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

A  Democratic  administration  opposes  Judi- 
cial review  of  wage  predetermination  by  the 
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Veterana"  affairs 

We  Deolocrats  will  supiMrt  a  QI  education 
bill  of  rig  lits  for  those  veterans  who  served 
In  the  anaed  services  during  the  cold  war. 
We  will  o  >pose  Federal  legislation  authoriz- 
ing cash  1  tonuses  to  veterans. 
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Legislation  to  establish  safety  standards 
for  tires  before  they  are  marketed. 

Accelerate  the  Investigation  of  the  market- 
ing of  food  products  from  the  point  of  pro- 
duction to  the  point  of  consumption.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson  a  food 
raarketlng  conuntssion  has  been  established 
to  investigate  the  high  cost  of  food  which 
has  risen  29  percent  to  the  consumer  since 
1947  but  has  been  reduced  by  12  percent  to 
the  farmer  since  that  period. 

Opposition  to  quality  stabilization  legis- 
lation which  will  Increase  the  price  of  goods 
for  consiuners  auad  opposition  to  all  other 
legislation  that  increases  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

Agriculture 

A  Democratic  administration  will  support 
these  basic  goals  for  American  agricultural 
policy : 

Develop  positive  programs  to  increase  farm 
Income  for  those  on  the  family  farm. 

Fully  use  our  abundance  to  Increase  food 
consximption  at  home. 

The  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program 
under  President  Kennedy  and  passage  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  under  President 
Johnson  will  help  many  impoverished  Amer- 
icans purchase  food  that  will  give  the  re- 
cipients a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Expansion  of  the  highly  successful  food- 
for-peace  program. 

Rights   of  women 

A  Democratic  administration  supports  the 
policies  to  promote  the  full  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  women  in  education,  training, 
employment,  and  in  civil  life.  In  President 
Kennedy's  short  tenure,  the  passage  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son more  women  have  been  appointed  to 
high  public  office  than  ever  before. 

A  Democratic  administration  pledges  to 
support  the  following: 

A  Presidential  Executive  order  requiring 
Government  contractors  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  emplo3maent  on  the  basis  of 
sex. 

Increase  Federal  funds  to  aid  the  establish- 
ment of  child-care  facilities  and  preschool 
nurseries. 

Extend  the  principles  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  women  now  not  covered. 

Business  practices  and  structure 

We  believe  in  a  pluralistic,  competitive, 
free  enterprise  system.  However,  we  think 
that  a  threatening  degree  of  monopoly  power 
now  prevails  in  our  economy — both  with  and 
without  sanction  of  law.  Guaranteeing  the 
right  of  every  businessman,  large  and  small, 
to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from 
unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  and  abroad  is  a  large 
priority  In  a  Democratic  administration  pro- 
gram. 

A  Democratic  administration  pledges  to 
support  the  following  policies: 

Cksntinued  action  to  aid  small  business  in 
obtaining  credit  and  equity  capital  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Continue  the  present  equitable  program  of 
Government  contract  awards  to  small  and 
independent  business. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
inaugurate  and  accelerate  special  programs 
to  encourage  those  from  the  disadvantaged 
sectors  of  the  economy  who  seek  to,  and  have 
the  ability  to,  receive  appropriate  manage- 
ment training  to  enter  business. 

Continue  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  an- 
titrust laws,  and  their  strengthening  if  the 
problem  of  excessive  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  cannot  be  solved  by  the  existing 
laws. 

Immigration 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  national-origins  quota  system. 
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We  shall   support  a  new  «y«t«in  Imm 
democratic  principles  such  as  the  iwm!. 
scattered  famUlea,  the  provision  ^^"■* 
for  refugees,  and  the  admission  at  i 


according  to  the  talents  and  skliu  ttl^S? 
with  them  rather  than  their  natloaaj -2? 
We  shall  put  an  end  to  secondwju^S' 
zenahip  for  naturalized  Americans  wT^r" 
support  legislation  enacting  due  Drw*L 
Judicial  review  in  denaturallzatlMnS !? 
portatlon  proceedings.  •" 

A  functioning  democracy 
A  democratic  government  must  while  i*«. 
tectlng  minority  rights,  be  responsive  tool 
majority  wUl— and,  in  a  constantly  cbsS! 
Ing  world,  it  must  adapt  and  evolve  inoS. 
to  remain  an  effecUve  instniment  for  meeS» 
the  needs  of  its  people  and  fulflllinB  tSL 
aspirations.  ^^ 

We  believe  that  there  are  Important  ttK* 
we  must  take  today  to  keep  our  democnS 
system  functioning  effectively  in  the  intentte 
of  all  the  people. 

Congressional  reform 

Procedures  and  practices  have  developed  in 
the  Congress  which  make  It  difficult  or  ta». 
possible  for  the  majority  to  act  with  reJ 
sonable  promptness — or,  in  many  cases  to 
act  at  all.  Too  often  the  form  or  even'tlie 
fate  of  Important  and  constructive  1m|^ 
latlon  is  determined  by  the  ability  of  « 
strategically  placed  minority  to  delay  or  ob- 
struct action.  We  believe  that  the  reform  of 
congressional  rules  along  the  following  ibm 
Is  urgently  necessary,  and  we  Democnu 
pledge  ourselves  to  achieve  it: 

Rules  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotte 
to  insure  to  the  administration  the  right  to 
have  its  major  proposals  considered  and  votM 
upon  before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

In  the  House,  the  adoption  of  a  rule  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  bring  legislation  apprond 
by  a  House  standing  committee  to  the  floor 
If  the  Rules  Committee  has  not  done  lo 
within  21  days;  the  adoption  of  a  rule  pennlt- 
tlng  the  House  by  a  majority  vote  to  wnil 
bills  into  conference  with  the  Senate  if  the 
Rules  Committee  has  failed  to  do  ao  within 
7  da3rs;  and  the  reduction  of  the  nimiber  at 
signatures  required  for  a  discharge  petitloii 
from  218  to  150. 

In  the  Senate,  the  amendment  of  rule  ZZS 
to  authorize,  after  adequate  debate,  the  in- 
vocation of  cloture  by  vote  of  61  Senaton. 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  membership. 

For  congressional  committees,  the  replaei- 
ment  of  chairmanship  solely  through  senior- 
ity by  a  system  giving  the  members  of  th» 
majority  party  in  each  Chamber  an  effecttn 
voice  in  the  choice  of  chairmen,  and  eSee- 
tlve  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmen. 

The  adoption  of  strict  conflict-of-interest 
regulations  for  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
members  of  their  staffs,  beginning  with  fun 
disclosure  of  their  financial  holdings  and 
sources  of  income  and  business  dealings. 

Congressional   and    legislative    reapportion' 
ment 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled.  In  Baker  ». 
Carr,  Westberry  v.  Sanders,  and  Reynolds  ». 
Sims,  against  the  malapportionment  of  con- 
gressional and  State  legislative  distrleto 
which  has  prevailed  widely  and  for  many 
years.  We  pledge  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  congressional  and  leglBli>- 
tlve  districts  be  contiguous,  compact,  and  (n 
far  as  possible)  equal  in  population.  We  op- 
pose all  proposed  constitutional  amendmenti, 
overriding  or  modifying  the  Supreme  Court* 
decisions  on  apportionment. 

Campaign  expenditures 

Campaign  expenditiires  are  rapidly  increii- 
ing,  and  threaten  to  make  it  difficult  for  t 
citizen  to  be  elected  to  any  Important  pubUe 
office  unless  he  has  large  private  means  or  k 
willing  to  put  himself  under  heavy  obllga^ 
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—  M  soeclal  interest  groups.    We  pledge 
«SJt>^uce  campaign  expenditures  and 

'^S:StTovSorS  win  stimulate 

•^^"f,i\?plan"i  impose  limits  on  overaU 

*?Slon  of  a  limited  amount  of  free 
^JS^  aSd  free  television  and  radio  time 
Pj%i^  candidate. 

jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts 

«•  oppose  all  legislation  to  limit  the 
Jidictlon  of  Federal  courts. 

Regulatory  agencies 

L  Democratic  administration  will  appoint 
^  th.  remilatory  agencies  men  of  abUlty  and 
fiSSt  Judgment,  who  will  make  the 
STmterest  plramount  and  wUl  not  be 
SSS  S  regulate  the  industries  and  seg- 
^  ot  thi  economy  with  which  they  are 
XSrnU.  rather  than  be  regulated  by  them. 
STSedM  appropriate  administrative  action 
«  K  that  these  agencies  wUl  transit 
SelTbusiness  expeditiously  and  above  the 

'"""^         Freedom  of  information 

A  Democratic  administration  wlU  respect 
the  riKht  of  the  people  to  the  fullest  possible 
Sfomatlon  and  wiU  place  restrictions  on 
SeiS  of  news  only  when  it  is  clearly  re- 
quired for  security  reasons. 
Hatch  Act 
We  Dledge  the  amendment  of  the  Hatch  Act 
to  permit  Federal  employees  to  participate 
to  Dolltlcal  activities,  while  continuing  to 
orotect  them  from  pressures  that  contribute 
lo  or  support  particular  political  organi- 
ffltlons    and    candidates. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
We  reafarm  our  support  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  pledge  every 
effort  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  Congress  in 
1965  for  a  vote  through  the  discharge  peti- 
tion appropriate  House  rules  changes,  or  any 
othCT  appropriate  method  of  allowing  a  vote 
on  home  rule   legislation^  ,a^,T_«o. 

Mrs     Franklin    D.    Roosevelt.    1947-62, 
Prof.  John  P.  Roche,  national  chair- 
man;   Reginald    H.    Zalles,   treasurer; 
Mrs    Jane    J.    Buchenholz,    secretary; 
Dr  Relnhold  Nlebuhr.  honorary  chair- 
man; Edward  D.  Hollander,  chairman, 
executive      committee;      Kenneth     L. 
Wentworth,  assistant  treasurer;   Leon 
Shull,   national  director;    Dr.  Samuel 
H  Beer,  Prof.  Emile  Benoit,  Hon.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
llng,    Hon.    Wayne    Morse,    Robert   R. 
Nathan.  James  G.  Patton,  Joseph  L. 
Rauh.  Jr.,  Walter  P.  Reuther,  Marvin 
Rosenberg,  Morris  Rubin,  Arthur   M. 
Schleslnger,   Jr..   Prof.    Paul   Seabury, 
vice  chairmen;    Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic  Action,    1341   Connecticut   Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  DOUGLAS. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  no 
man  can  become  a  member  of  the  ADA 
unless  he  agrees  that  he  is  not  a  believer 
in  any  totalitarian  philosophy,  including 
the  Communist  philosophy? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct.  As  a  member  of  ADA  and 
one  of  its  officers.  I  am  proud  of  the 
progressive  legislation  we  have  sponsored 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
carrying  out  the  primary  obligation  we 
have  as  Senators,  which  Is  to  translate 
Into  legislation  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  seeks 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  of  our 
people. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  shall  try  to  finish  this  speech. 
Since  last  Wednesday,  I  have  been  yield- 
ing the  floor.  I  shall  try  very  hard  to- 
day to  ownplete  my  speech  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  propose  an  amend- 
ment, but  merely  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  believe  that  the  burden 
of  providing  a  quorum  expeditiously 
should  be  on  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  That  has  always 
been  true  in  the  Senate.  It  was  certain- 
ly true  as  recently  as  the  civil  rights  con- 
troversy, in  which  we  were  locked  in  de- 
bate which  lasted  for  many  months. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] and  others  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
civil  rights  bill,  made  sacrifices  to  be 
present.  They  were  on  the  floor.  Quo- 
rums were  usually  developed  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  and  often  less  time  than  that. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  long  did  it  take 
to  develop  a  quorum  today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Today  was  much 
better  than  yesterday.  It  took  probably 
35  minutes.  Yesterday,  it  required  50 
minutes.  The  Senate  was  unable  to 
provide  a  quorum  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
or  Saturday.  I  suspect,  if  the  opposition 
cannot  produce  a  quorum  more  prompt- 
ly, that  after  tomorrow  it  will  be  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  to  obtain  a  quo- 
rum as  time  goes  on  and  we  approach 
closer  to  the  election.  It  may  take  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  to  insvire  round- 
ing up  the  troops.  The  leadership  has 
sent  telegrams  to  Senators  and  asked 
them  to  return.  In  spite  of  that  request, 
those  who  favor  the  Dirksen  amendment 
and  oppose  our  position  are  not  putting 
In  an  appearance. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  bill  has  been  on  the  side  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  Dirksen 
amendment— and  with  good  reason.  The 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  consti- 
tutional experts  agree  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  be  an  unconscionable 
action  against  the  Supreme  Court. 

Dean  Rostow,  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
has  said  it  would  knock  out  the  linchpin 
of  the  Constitution,  and  destroy  the  ju- 
dicial  power. 

That  argument  has  not  been  answered 
by  those  who  favor  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. The  argument  they  make  is  that 
if  the  U.S.  Senate  is  based  on  some  other 
basis  than  population,  being  based  on 
States,  we  could  have  one  body  of  a  State 
legislature  that  would  be  based  on  a  sim- 
Uar  principle.  ^  „  .v.  * 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  bell  that 
cat  I  have  called  direct  attention  to 
the  authorities,  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Wilson,  and  the 
others  who  spoke  so  eloquently  on  this 


matter  at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention, 

I  believe  that  we  have  been  able  to 
show  In  great  detail  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  unanimously  agreed  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle.  It  was  only 
when  the  pistol  was  pointed  at  their 
heads  and  they  had  no  choice  except,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  union  or  a  compromise 
of  the  principles  in  which  they  believed 
deeply,  that  they  accepted  the  compro- 
mise. 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  the  States  were  sovereign  In 
a  very  genuine  and  real  sense.  Today 
the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  are  not  sovereign 
in  any  sense. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
see  any  comparison  between  the  32  coun- 
ties of  New  Mexico  being  bumped  to- 
gether into  a  State  and  the  States  of  the 
Union  coming  first  under  a  confederacy, 
and  finally  a  constitution,  and  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
State  m  the  Senate  were  originally  re- 
garded as  something  like  Ambassadors? 
Is  there  any  comparison? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  correct.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  the  counties  have  any  ele- 
ment of  sovereignty.  They  can  be  ex- 
panded, reduced  in  size,  or  even  abolished 
by  the  State.  Counties  have  been  totally 
abolished  in  some  States. 

There  is  no  basis  for  saying  that  a 
county  is  an  entity,  having  any  kind  of 
existence  at  all,  which  requires  repre- 
sentation in  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    In  the  formation  of 
counties  in  many  of  the  States,  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  see  anything 
comparable  to  what  happened  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federal  Government?    I 
think,  for  example,  of  the  establishment 
of  a  county  in  New  Mexico.    The  coimty 
was  referred  to  by  three  or  four  different 
names  as  It  went  along.     At  the  first 
formation  of  "the  county.  It  was  called 
Pyramid.    Pyramid  County  consisted  of 
an   area   which   later   became   Hidalgo 
County.     But,   in   the   process,   it   was 
called  four  or  five  different  names.    The 
legislature  did  not  want  to  provide  a 
name  at  that  time.    There  had  been  a 
commitment  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
coimty.    The  legislature,  in  its  despair, 
kept  changing  the  name  of  the  county. 
At  one  time,  to  show  what  sincere  Inter- 
est there  was  in  it.  they  placed  the  names 
of  three  permanent  members  of  the  press 
table  in  a  hat  and  decided  that  the  name 
to  be  drawn  out  of  the  hat  would  deter- 
mine the  name  of  the  county.    It  would 
be   called   either   Smith   County,  Lyon 
Coimty.  or  Anderson  County.    Those  at 
the  press  table  were  highly  pleased  that 
there  was  so  much  interest  in  the  press 
table,    and    so    Uttle    Interest,  In    the 

county. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anything  com- 
parable to  the  effort  to  bring  my  State 
into  the  Union  and  the  effort  to  bring  an- 
other county  into  a  State.  I  think  they 
are  wholly  different.   I  am  glad  that  the 
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Senator  f n  m  Wisconsin  has  recognized 
that. 

Mr,  PRC  XMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mezlc )  is  eminently  correct.  It  is 
particularl:  important  that  he  stressed 
the  forma  Ion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Th5  formation  of  the  Federal 
Oovenmiei  t  was  the  result  of  the  coming 
together  a  independent  States.  Those 
independei  t  States  provided  some  kind 
of  coalitloi  1  in  the  Articles  of  the  Con- 
federacy. But  it  was  limited.  The 
States  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
to  tax.  Th  ey  reserved  to  themselves  vir- 
tually all  o  '  the  genuine  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. Tl  lere  has  been  no  such  coali- 
tion of  coi  nties  to  form  a  State  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  In  every  case 
the  States  were  admitted,  except  for  the 
Thirteen  C  riginal  States.  And  then  the 
States  deci(  led  what  kind  of  counties  they 
should  ha^  e,  what  names  the  counties 
should  have,  what  size  they  should  be, 
and  how  t  ley  fitted  the  convenience  of 
the  partici  lar  States. 

The  Stat  ss  in  the  Midwest  were  formed 
pursuant  o  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 
In  1787,  th  J  same  year  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution w  Ets  adopted,  the  Founding  Pa- 
'  thers  said  that  those  States  should  al- 
ways have  proportional  relationship  in 
their  leglsJ  Eitures. 

Today  a ;  lunch,  a  distinguished  Sen- 
tor,  who  I  believe  will  speak  later, 
pointed  ou  t  that  in  his  State,  a  Federal 
enabling  a:t  admitted  the  State  on  the 
stipulation  that  its  legislature  be  based 
on  population. 

Mr.  ANI JERSON.  I  have  noticed  the 
names  api  lied  to  coimties  in  my  State. 
I  realize  t  lat  it  required  special  means 
to  establiJi  them.  One  county  was 
called  Catron  County.  It  was  named 
after  Tho  aas  Catron,  who  was  a  U.S. 
Senator  fiom  that  State.  I  recognize 
that  the  Democrats  retired  him  to 
private  lif  s  for  a  time.  But  he  was  a 
U.S.  Sena  »r  from  that  State  for  a 
period  of  time.  The  legislature,  in 
trying  to  e  Ick  a  name,  named  the  county 
after  him.  They  Interested  him  In  try- 
ing to  hell  >  it  along. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  another 
county  ca  ae  along.  There  was  not  too 
much  inte  rest  in  it.  It  was  called  Hard- 
ing Count  if.  after  the  President  of  the 
United  Sti  tes.  I  believe  that,  if  they  had 
waited  a  few  years,  they  would  have 
named  it  i  omething  quite  different  from 
that.  Hai  ding  County  had  a  good  many 
people  at  lie  time  it  was  established. 

It  had  something  like  1.200  people.  I 
noticed  tt  e  other  day  in  the  newspaper 
that  1,200  people  have  an  equivalent  vote 
to  the  po:  lulatlon  of  Bernalillo  County, 
which  has  275.000  people.  I  believe  that 
the  prlncii  ile  of  legislative  apportionment 
goes  badly  to  pot  when  we  recognize  that 
one  coimtry  with  a  population  of  1,280 
and  anoth  er  coun^  a  population  of  275,- 
000  people  have  equal  representation. 

It  is  thi  t  very  thing  which  has  caused 
people  to  uelieve  that  perhaps  this  sys 
tem  is  no ;  perfectly  established.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  have  been 
working  o  ci  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
greater  degree  of  true  apportionment  is 
correct. 


I  commented  the  other  day  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  had  done  a  wonderful 
job  in  the  organization  of  districts.  It 
started  with  districts  which  were  widely 
different  in  size.  It  ended  with  districts 
containing  from  205,000  to  207,000  peo- 
ple. If  it  can  be  done  there,  it  can  be 
done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr.     DOUGLAS.       The     change     in 
Michigan  was  made  largely  in  accordance 
with  court  orders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  exactly  why,  if  we  really  believe 
in  one-man,  one-vote,  if  we  really  be- 
lieve in  population  representation,  we 
must  support  the  right  of  the  courts  to 
intervene  and  protect  the  basic  right  of 
the  individuals  to  have  an  equal  vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  believe  that  the  evidence 
from  Michigan  is  fairly  good  evidence 
that  the  courts  work  out  pretty  good  ar- 
rangements? I  used  it  as  an  example  of 
how  an  almost  E>erfect  arrangement  was 
made  in  creating  districts  containing 
from  205,000  to  207.000  people.  They 
are  almost  alike  in  size.  I  believe  that 
an  acceptable  plan  has  been  worked  out. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
experience  in  Wisconsin  was  exactly  the 
same.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  apportioned  our  State  leg- 
islature and  has  done  so  very  equitably — 
within  1.  2,  or  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— throughout  the  State.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent apportionment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Does  that  not  show 
that  the  courts  can  do  a  pretty  good  job? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Did  not  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  act  on  the  basis  of  the 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court,  I  believe,  acted  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
recognizing  that,  since  1848,  our  State 
has  had  that  principle  written  Into  it. 
I  am  sure  that  in  most  States  the  changes 
made  were  made  under  the  guidelines  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  If  it  h£id  not 
been  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  real  opportunity 
to  have  that  kind  of  apportionment 
brought  about. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  statement 
about  the  helpful  remarks  of  the  able  and 
eminent  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  made  a  real  contribution  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transient,  fleeting,  tempo- 
rary, and  tentative  nature  of  the  coun- 
ties throughout  our  country,  when  he 
pointed  to  the  example  of  a  group  of 
newspapermen  coming  together,  put 
names  into  a  hat.  and  draw  a  name  out 
of  the  hat,  to  decide  what  the  name  of  a 
county  should  be. 

There  is  a  casual  attitude  toward 
counties  throughout  the  country.  There 
cannot  be  any  pretense  that  they  should 
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be  recognized  by  having  equal  ambattK 
dors  to  their  State  governments.    ^^" 

So  the  analogy  does  not  apply. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday,  at  some 
length,  I  pointed  out  how  strongly^! 
father  of  our  Constitution,  James  MaS^ 
son,  felt  about  equality  of  representation" 
James  Madison  has  been  greatly  revered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  d^ 
tinguished  Senators  from  Virginia  and 
others,  who  feel  very  strongly— and 
rightly— that  he  is  one  of  the  great 
architects  of  our  Republic.  Many  Sena- 
tors have  been  contending  for  a  special 
monument  to  him  in  Washington.  He  ia 
rightly  called  the  father  of  our  Constl- 
tution.  He  came  down  as  hard  as  a  man 
possibly  could  on  the  side  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, saying  that  no  other  princi- 
ple could  be  justified. 

Last  Wednesday  we  were  discussing 
the  attitude  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  i 
should  like  to  refer  to  No.  22  of  the 
Federalist  papers,  because,  of  course,  the 
Federalist  papers  were  the  great  docu- 
ments that  were  written  by  Hamilton. 
Madison,  and  Jay  to  justify  and  explain 
the  Constitution.  I  doubt  if  any  great 
document  has  ever  had  more  able  or 
clearer  exposition  than  the  Constitution 
has  had.  thanks  to  the  Federalist  papers. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  viewed  by  conservatives  as  their 
proper  ancestor. 

He,  more  than  anyone  else,  gave  the 
philosophical  justification  of  conserva- 
tism. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  also  a  brilliant 
man,  felt  very  deeply  about  this  princi- 
ple. In  No.  22  of  the  Federalist  papers 
Alexander  Hamilton  attacked  at  some 
length  equality  of  representation  by  the 
States,  which  means  that  he  favored 
equality  of  representation  by  the  people. 
If  the  States  had  equal  representation, 
obviously  the  smaller  States  would  be 
given  equal  representation  with  the 
larger  States,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances the  people  in  the  smaller  States 
would  have  more  representation  than 
those  in  the  larger  ones. 

On  December  14,  1787,  Hamilton 
wrote: 

The  right  of  equal  suffrage  among  the 
States  Is  another  exceptionable  part  of  the 
confederation.  Every  Idea  of  proportion,  and 
every  rule  of  fair  representation  conspire  to 
condemn  a  principle,  which  gives  to  Rhode 
Island  an  equal  weight  In  the  scale  of  power 
with  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  or  New 
York;  and  to  Delaware,  an  equal  voice  In  the 
national  deliberations  with  Pennsylvania  or 
Virginia,  or  North  Carolina.  Its  operation 
contradicts  that  fundamental  maxim  of  re- 
publican government,  which  requires  that 
the  sense  of  the  majority  should  prevail. 
Sophistry  may  reply,  that  sovereigns  are 
equal,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
States  win  be  a  majority  of  confederated 
America. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was 
the  only  philosophical  argument  that  the 
brilliant  Hamilton  could  find  to  oppose 
his  argument  and  his  strong  feeling  that 
even  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  equal  representation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  lived  in  a  large  or  a 
small  State.     I  should  like  to  repeat: 

Sovereigns  are  equal,  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  States  vrtll  be  a  majority 
of  confederated  America. 
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Kobody  pretends-and  I  think  we  have 
..Shed  the  point  very  clearly-that 
*r«i^es  are  sovereign  in  any  sense  or 
SL'S^e  been  anywhere.  So  that  argu- 
*^t  cannot  be  made  against  equal 
SSL^ation  in  State  legislatures.  It 
!5f^v9de  and  it  was  obviously  made 
JJ5,  Sme  effect  in  establishing  our  Con- 

'^SSSSton  went  on  to  answer  even  tha^ 
.rMment  that  States  are  sovereip  and 
JJJuld  have  equal  representation  by  say- 

\ng' 
R,,t  this  kind  of  logical  legerdemain  will 
««■  counteract  the  plain  suggestions  of 
nSe  and  commonsense.  It  may  happen 
S  this  majority  of  States  is  a  small 
^Tnorltv  of  the  people  of  America;  and  two- 
SSSTof  the  people  of  America,  could  not 
vvnVbe  persuaded,  upon  the  credit  of  artl- 
flK^  distinctions  and  syllogistic  subletles.  to 
Jutolt  their  interests  to  the  management 
lad  disposal  of  one-third. 

At  least  in  our  distinctions — distinc- 
tions of  some  subsUnce  when  one  is  talk- 
ing about  equal  State  representation  m 
the  Federal  Government — there  is  a  syl- 
logistic subtlety.  But  there  is  no  syUogis- 
tic  sense  at  all  in  providing  equal  repre- 
sentation for  towns,  as  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  counties,  as  in  many  of  the  other 

StatM.  ^       .     *  * 

Hamilton  went  on  to  state: 

The  larger  States  would  after  awhile  re- 
volt from  the  Idea  of  receiving  the  law  from 
the  smaller.  To  acquiesce  In  such  a  privation 
of  their  due  Importance  in  the  political  scale, 
would  be  not  merely  to  be  Insensible  to  the 
love  of  power,  but  even  to  sacrifice  the  desire 
of  equality. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  not  seven 
but  nine  States,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  must  consent  to  the  most  Important 
resolutions;  and  It  may  be  thence  Inferred, 
that  nine  States  would  always  comprehend  a 
majority  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Union. 
But  this  does  not  obviate  the  Impropriety  of 
an  equal  vote  between  States  of  the  most  un- 
equal dimensions  and  populousness;  nor  is 
the  Inference  accurate  In  point  of  fact;  for 
we  can  enumerate  nine  States  which  contain 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  people;  and  It  is 
constitutionally  fKJSslble,  that  these  nine  may 
give  the  vote. 

But  this  Is  not  all;  what  at  first  sight  may 
seem  a  remedy,  is  In  reality  a  poison.  To  give 
a  mlncH-lty  a  negative  upon  the  majority 
(which  Is  always  the  case  where  more  than  a 
majority  Is  requisite  to  a  decision)  Is  In  Its 
tendency  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  greater 
nimiber  to  that  of  the  lesser  number.  Con- 
gress from  the  nonattendance  of  a  few  States 
have  been  frequently  In  the  situation  of  a 
Polish  Diet,  where  a  single  veto  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  put  a  stop  to  all  their  movements. 
A  sixtieth  part  of  the  Union  which  Is  about 
the  proportion  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island, 
has  several  times  been  able  to  oppose  an  en- 
tire bar  to  its  operations. 

Then  Hamilton  went  on  to  say — and 
this  is  one  of  those  refinements  which  in 
practice  is  in  effect  the  reverse  of  what 
is  expected  of  it  in  theory — 

This  Is  one  of  those  refinements  which  In 
practice  has  an  effect,  the  reverse  of  what 
1«  expected  from  It  In  theory.  In  those 
emergencies  of  a  nation.  In  which  the  good- 
ness or  badness,  the  weakness  or  strength  of 
Its  government.  Is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
there  is  commonly  a  necessity  for  action. 
The  public  business  must  In  some  way  or 
other  go  forward.  If  a  pertinacious  minority 
can  control  the  opinion  of  a  majority  re- 
specting the  best  mode  of  conducting  It;  the 
majority  In  order  that  something  may  be 


done,  must  conftwm  to  the  views  of  the 
minority;  and  thus  the  sense  of  the  smaUer 
number  wUl  overrule  that  of  the  greater,  and 
give  a  tone  to  the  national  proceedings. 
Hence  tedious  delays — continual  negotiation 
and  intrigue — contemptible  compromises  of 
the  public  good.  And  yet  In  such  a  system. 
It  Is  even  happy  when  such  compromises  can 
take  place:  For  upon  some  occasions,  things 
will  not  admit  of  accommodation;  and  then 
the  measures  of  government  must  be  injuri- 
ously suspended  or  fatally  defeated.  It  Is 
often,  by  the  Impracticability  of  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  the  necessary  ntmaber  of 
votes,  kept  In  a  state  of  Inaction.  Its  slttia- 
tlon  must  always  savour  of  weakness — some- 
times border  upon  anarchy. 

This  was  the  strong,  clear  injimction 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  against  permit- 
ting one  body  of  even  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature to  be  founded  on  some  basis  other 
than  equal  population  representation. 
Hamilton,  together  with  Madison  and  the 
other  proponents  of  our  Constitution,  did 
give  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  concerned,  because  there  were  so 
many  differences  in  analogy  between 
them  when  compared  to  State  govern- 
ments. 

Hamilton  described,  in  No.  32  of  the 
Federalist  Papers,  the  balance  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  proposed  Constitution,  as 
shown  in  the  Federalist  at  pages  199-200 : 

An  Intlre  consolidation  of  the  States  into 
one  complete  national  sovereignty  would  Im- 
ply an  Intlre  subordination  of  the  parts; 
and  whatever  powers  might  remain  in  them 
would  be  altogether  dependent  on  the  gen- 
eral wpi.  But  as  the  plan  of  the  Conven- 
tion alms  only  at  a  partial  Union  or  consoli- 
dation, the  State  governments  wovild  clearly 
retain  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  they 
before  had  and  which  were  not  by  that  act 
exclusively  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
This  exclusive  delegation  or  rather  this  alien- 
ation o£  State  sovereignty  would  only  exist 
In  three  cases;  where  the  Constitution  In 
express  terms  granted  an  exclusive  authority 
to  the  Union;  where  it  granted  in  one  In- 
stance an  authority  to  the  Union  and  In  an- 
other prohibited  the  States  from  exercising 
the  like  authority;  and  where  it  granted  an 
authority  to  the  Union,  to  which  a  similar 
authority  In  the  States  would  be  absolutely 
and  totally  contradictory  and  repugnant. 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  35,  James  Mad- 
ison similarly  described  the  new  sys- 
tem, in  the  following  words : 

The  House  of  Representatives  wlU  derive 
Its  powers  from  the  people  of  America,  and 
the  people  will  be  represented  In  the  same 
proportion,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as 
they  are  in  the  legislature  of  a  particular 
State.  So  far  the  Government  Is  National 
not  Federal.  The  Senate  on  the  other  hand 
will  derive  Its  powers  from  the  States,  as 
political  and  coequal  societies;  and  these  will 
be  represented  on  the  principle  of  equality 
in  the  Senate,  as  they  now  are  in  the  exist- 
ing Congress.  So  far  the  Oovenunent  is 
Federal,  not  National. 


The  proposed  Constitution  therefore  is  In 
strictness  neither  a  National  nor  a  Federal 
constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  In 
Its  foimdatlon.  It  is  Federal,  not  National;  In 
the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  Grovemment  are  drawn,  it  Is  pertly 
Federal,  and  partly  National;  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  powers,  it  Is  National,  not  Fed- 
eral; In  the  extent  of  them  again,  it  is  Fed- 
eral, not  National;  and  flnaUy,  in  the  au- 
thoritative mode  of  Introducing  amend- 
ments. It  Is  neither  wholly  Federal,  nor  whol- 
ly National. 


Most  of  us — ^with  some  prominent  ex- 
ceptions— are  highly  pleased  with  the 
Federal  aspects  of  our  Government.   We 
feel  that  there  is  a  real  value  in  having 
the  States  in  a  position  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  massive,  military,  financial 
power  of  the  Central  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual.    That  certain- 
ly has  a  strong  basis  in  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen.    However,  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  argue  that  there  should  be 
a  Federal  system  within  a  State.    No- 
body has  contended  it.    Indeed,  although 
we  have  50  States,  and  although  we  have 
had  many  years  of  experience  with  States 
that  have  had  all  kinds  of  representa- 
tion in  their  State  legislatures,  and  there 
has  been  ample  time  to  develop  this  the- 
ory with  regard  to  the  States,  no  advocate 
has  arisen,  and  no  article  has  been  writ- 
ten, to  show  that  the  States  should  be 
organized  on  this  basis.     It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  so  argue,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  real  power  that  must  be  watched, 
that  must  be  limited,  is  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  the  real  part 
of  our  society  which  must  have  power  also 
to  do  a  job  would  be  weakened  and  be 
rendered  unable  to  act  if  it  had  to  cope 
with  divisions  within  the  State  opera- 
tions. 

Madison  repeated,  in  Federalist  Paper 
No.  40,  that  the  States  continued  to  be 
independent  sovereigns  under  the  new 
Constitution.  This  is  certainly  an  im- 
portant distinction  as  compared  with 
counties.  He  said,  in  Federalist  Papers, 
No.  40: 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  new  Government 
as  In  the  old,  the  general  powers  are  limited, 
and  that  the  States  In  all  unenximerated 
cases,  are  left  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sovereign  and  Independent  jurisdiction. 

The  10th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  the  real  reUance  for 
that  position  taken  by  Madison. 
Likewise,  in  No.  45,  Madison  said: 
The  States  will  retain  under  the  proposed 
Constitution  a  very  extensive  portion  of 
active  sovereignty. 

This  is  important  to  document,  be- 
cause once  again,  no  pretense  has  been 
made  that  counties  or  towns  have  a  right 
to  sovereignty;  but  Madison,  in  Federal- 
ist Paper  No.  45,  said  that  the  States  do 
have  the  element  of  sovereignty.  I  quote 
him: 

The  State  governments  may  be  regarded 
as  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government;  whilst  the  latter  Is 
nowise  essential  to  the  operation  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  former.  Without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State  legislatures  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  elected  at  all. 
They  mvist  In  all  cases  have  a  great  share  in 
his  appointment,  and  will  perhaps  In  most 
cases  of  theznselves  determine  It.  The  Senate 
will  be  elected  absolutely  and  exclusively  by 
the  State  legislatures. 


It  is  true  that  since  that  time  there  haa 
been  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  has  changed  the  method  of  select- 
ing Senators,  and  that  Senators  are 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  Never- 
theless, this  was  the  theory.  This  was 
another  element  recognizing  the  author- 
ity and  power  of  the  States.  Said  Madi- 
son: 

Even  the  House  of  Representatives,  though 
drawn  immediately  from  the  people,  will  be 
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Paper  No.  54  Madison  ex- 
tlte  basis  for  the  apportionment 
Hi  luse  of  Representatives  in  the 
words: 

contended  that  the  nun>ber  of 

eacb  State  ought  not  to  be  the 

:  or  regulating  the   proportion   of 

u«  to  represent  the  people  of  each 

[T]he    rule    is    understood    to 

personal  rights  of  the  people,  with 

a  natural  and  universal  connec- 


his 


agTied 


on  all  sides,  that  numbers  are 
s<^le  of  wealth  and  taxation,  as  they 
n  y  proper  scale  of  representation. 


This  proposition  seemed  to  Madison, 
Hamilton  and  John  Jay,  the  writers  of 
the  Fedeiallst  Papers,  to  be  so  self-evi- 
dent that  this  is  the  entire  discussion  de- 
voted to  t  le  basic  principle  of  apportion- 
ing one  o  the  two  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  tneir  detailed  exposition  of  the 
proposed  ii^onstitutlon. 

I  challf  nge  any  Senator  who  opposes 
our  posit  on  or  who  favors  the  Dirksen 
amendmc  nt  to  show  a  phrase  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Pi.pers  supporting  the  principle 
behind  t  le  Dirksen  amendment,  that 
both  hovses  of  the  State  legislatures 
should  rot  be  based  on  population. 
There  is  ao  such  statement  In  the  Fed- 
eralist pspers.  We  in  this  country  are 
very  fort  mate  to  have  the  magnificent 
documen  ,  the  Federalist  Papers,  which, 
more  than  any  other  exposition  of  the 
Constitut  on,  clearly,  simply,  and  con- 
vincingly settle  the  meaning  of  the 
Poimdlng  Fathers.  Talk  about  the  legis- 
lative his  ory  we  make  there.  The  Fed- 
eralist Pi  pers  have  given  us  the  defini- 
tive legls  atlve  history  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  very  history  it  is  clear 
that  all  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
unanlmoT  sly  on  the  side  of  the  principle 
of  one-m;  in,  one-vote,  in  our  State  legis- 
latures. 

In  con  rast.  Madison  apparently  felt 
comp^le(  to  explain  the  apportionment 
of  the  B^  nate  at  length  in  No.  62— the 
Pederalls ;,  pages  416-417: 

The  equ  Uity  of  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  ano  her  point,  which,  being  evidently 
the  result  of  compromise  between  the  op- 
IKwlte  pre1  ensions  of  the  large  and  the  small 
States.  do(  s  not  call  for  much  discussion.  If 
indeed,  it  be  right  that  among  a  people 
thoroughl; '  incorporated  Into  one  Nation, 
every  dlst  let  ought  to  have  a  proportional 
share  In  t  tie  Oovemment;  and  that  among 
Independe  it  and  sovereign  States  bound  to- 
gether by  a  simple  league,  the  parties  how- 
ever uneqi  lal  in  size,  ought  to  have  an  equal 
share  in  1  tie  common  councils,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  without  some  reason,  that  in 
a  compouid  republic  partaking  both  of  the 
national  c  nd  federal  character,  the  govern- 


ment ought  to  be  founded  on  a  mixture  of 
the  principles  of  proportional  and  equal 
representation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  in  a  compound 
republic.  As  I  said  before,  no  one  is 
arguing  that  our  States  are  compound 
republics.  They  are  far  from  it.  They 
are  anything  but  that.  No  Founding 
Father  or  other  philosopher  argued  that 
there  should  be  a  Federal  system  within 
the  States. 

To  continue: 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  try  by  the  stand- 
ards of  theory,  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  result 
not  of  theory,  but  "of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and 
that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which 
the  pecixllarity  of  oxir  political  situation  ren- 
dered Indispensable."  A  common  govern- 
ment with  powers  equal  to  its  objects,  is 
called  for  by  the  voice,  and  still  more  loudly 
by  the  political  situation  of  America. 

This  was  the  pistol  pointed  at  the 
heads  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

A  government  founded  on  principles  more 
consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  larger  States, 
is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  smaller 
States.  The  only  option  then  for  the  former 
lies  between  the  proposed  government  and  a 
government  still  more  objectionable.  Un- 
der this  alternative  the  advice  of  prudence 
must  be,  to  embrace  the  lesser  evil;  and 
instead  of  Indulging  a  fruitless  anticipation 
of  the  possible  mischiefs  which  may  ensue, 
to  contemplate  rather  the  advantageous 
consequences  which  may  qualify  the  sacrifice. 

In  this  spirit  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  equal  vote  allowed  to  each  State,  is  at 
once  a  constitutional  recognition  of  the 
portion  of  sovereignty  remaining  In  the  in- 
dividual States,  and  an  Instrument  for  pre- 
serving that  residuary  sovereignty.  So  far 
the  equality  ought  to  be  no  less  acceptable 
to  the  large  than  to  the  small  States;  since 
they  are  not  less  solicitous  to  guard  by  every 
possible  expedient  against  an  Improper  con- 
solidation of  the  States  into  one  simple 
republic. 

And  in  No.  58  Madison  summarized  the 
difference  in  functions  between  the 
House  and  Senate : 

One  branch  of  the  legislature  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  citizens:  the  other  of  the  States. 
(Id.  at  3D2.) 

That  last  quotation  simply  and  con- 
cisely expresses  all  the  difference  be- 
tween our  Federal  Government,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  State  governments,  on  the 
other. 

There  are  no  States  within  States.  If 
one  branch  of  a  State  legislature  should 
represent  citizens,  both  should  represent 
citizens. 

It  is  aJso  instructive  to  read  some  of 
the  postconvention  materials  which  il- 
lustrate some  of  the  strong  reservations 
about  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
for  the  creation  of  a  body  in  which  the 
States  are  equally  represented. 

George  Mason,  who  did  not  sign  the  pro- 
posed Constitution,  wrote  on  a  draft  of  the 
Constitution  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  this 
action  that  the  Senate  had  "the  power  of 
altering  all  money  bills,  and  of  originating 
appropriations  of  money,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  ofQcers  of  their  own  appointment,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  although  they  are  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  or  amenable  to  them." 
(n  Parrand  638.) 

Pierce  Butler,  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
from  South  Carolina,  wrote  to  Weedon  Butler 


on  October  8  describing  the  propn— .«  t^^ 
stltutlon  (in  Farrand  102-103) :  ^^^  **»■ 
"We,   in   many   instances   took  th«  «- 
stltutlon  of  Britain,  when  in  its  puritv  t 
a  model  and  surely  we  could  not  hsv.  ;'}i? 
ter.    V/e  tried  to  avoid  what  appeared  te 
the  weak  parts  of  ancient  as  well  as  mo^ 
republics.    View  the  system  then  as  r^ilttl^ 
from  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to  AmJmli 
interests,  and  not  the  most  perfect  oae  tS 
the  deputies  could  devise  for  a  country  bc^ 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  it  than  AmerW 
is  at  this  day,  or  perhaps  ever  will  l^^u*? 
a  great  extent  of  territory  to  be  under  mu 
free  government.    We  have,  as  you  will  ti, 
taken  a  portion  of  power  from  the  IndiTidui 
States,  to  form  a  General  Government  forth, 
whole  to  preserve  the  Union.    The  Genm 
Government  to  consist  of  two  branctaes  rf 
legislature  and  an  executive  to  be  vested  In 
one  person  for  4  years,  but  eligible  smIb-. 
the    first    branch    of    the    legislature  to  Im 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  different  8ttt««. 
agreeable  to  a  ratio  of  niunbers  and  wealth 
to  serve  for  2  years.     The  second  to  conHit 
of  two  Members  from  each  State,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  of  the  Statei  to 
serve  for  6  years.    The  powers  of  the  Oeneril 
Government  are  so  defined  as  not  to  destiov 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States. 

It  was  the  clear  understanding  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  that  there  was  only 
one  reason  why  the  Senate  does  not 
represent  the  people  of  American  on  an 
equal  basis.  This  was  that  the  General 
Government  shall  not  destroy  the  sov- 
ereignty, the  identity,  of  the  States 
themselves. 

In  October  1787,  a  pamphlet  was  printed 
defending  the  Constitution  which  consisted 
largely  of  a  speech  written  by  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina  which  was  intended 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Convention  on 
May  29.  He  attached  the  weakness  of  tha 
Constitution,  including  as  one  cause  (m 
Farrand  108)  : 

"The  inequality  of  the  principle  of  Repre- 
sentation, where  the  largest  and  most  incon- 
siderable States  have  an  equal  vote  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union." 

Because  of  the  many  defects  in  the  exist- 
ing system,  he  proposed  that  the  Conven- 
tion (Ibid.)  : 

"Consider  thB~BubJect  de  novo.  That  they 
win  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  Con- 
federation, than  to  consider  it  as  good  nutte- 
rials,  and  view  themselves  as  at  liberty  to 
form  and  recommend  such  a  plan,  as  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  the  resources  of  the  States,  will  be  most 
likely  to  render  ovir  Government  firm  and 
united.  This  appears  to  me,  far  more  proper 
than  to  attempt  the  repair  of  a  system,  not 
only  radically  defective  in  pricinclple.  but 
which,  if  it  was  possible  to  give  It  operatl(n, 
would  prove  absurd  and  oppressive." 

Pinckney  stated  that  (id.  at  lO^-llO): 

"The  first  important  alteration  is,  thst  of 
the  principle  of  representation,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  powers  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  Federal  councils,  each  Stste 
ought  to  have  a  weight  in  proportion  to  its 
importance;  and  no  State  is  Justly  entitled 
to  a  greater.  A  representation  is  the  sign  of 
the  reality.  Upon  this  principle,  however 
abused,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  Is 
formed,  and  it  has  been  universally  adopted 
by  the  States  in  the  formation  of  their  legl»- 
latures." 

This  observation  by  Pinckney  back  In 
1787,  once  again  underlines  and  afBnni 
the  argument  I  have  been  making; 
namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  State  leg- 
islatures were  constituted  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  population. 
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-_*  -Hinat.plv   some  Senators  do  not 
J^S^^^^^or  recall  this.    At  any 
«f*^*v  have  been  makhig  contrary 
^^' jTnts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
*lSng  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
t„SS  mckney  observed  that  this  prin- 
SJ    Sat    each    person,    each    voter. 
T^nirf  have  an  equal  vote  has  been  uni- 
tSSSy  adopted  by  the  States  in  the 
r^ion  of  their  legislatures. 
^C^  wSo  attack  the  Supreme  Court 
,n  connection    with    Reynolds    against 
S««  and  call  this  a  new.  radical  Innova- 
Sr inoarently  have  forgotten  what  our 
CnX  Fathers  had  said  on  this  point, 
^mf  Sf  the  columnists,  publishing  his 
«,hmin  in  last  night's  Washington  Star. 
S  hS  usual  intemperate  and  unfortunate 
SJervations  on  the  Federal  Government, 
2St    his    name-calling,    which    is 
fanrdy  confined  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
IS^  to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court.    He 
Imied  that  this  Supreme  Court  action 
Jas  a  radical  departure  from  past  prac- 

^*Obviously  he  has  not  read  the  Federal- 
ist capers.  If  he  has.  he  has  forgotten 
what  was  written  in  the  Federalist  pa- 
ners  and  also  the  observations  of  the 
oUie'r  Pounding  Fathers.  The  Federal- 
ist papers  make  it  clear  that  these  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  were  no  radical 
departure  by  the  Supreme  Court;  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court  afiBrmed  an  ancient 
procedure,  which  Is  older  than  the  Con- 
stituUon  itself.  ^  «       ^ 

It  is  a  principle  that  has  been  aflormed 
over  and  over  again.  Every  person  in 
America,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor, 
rural  or  urban,  should  have  equal  repre- 
sentation in  their  State  legislature. 
There  is  no  basis  whatsoever  in  principle 
lor  saying  that  city  people  cannot  be 
trusted,  that  suburbanites  cannot  be 
trusted,  or  that  when  a  person  leaves  a 
farm  and  comes  to  the  city,  he  leaves  his 
?ote  behind.  There  is  no  such  principle 
In  our  history  or  in  the  observations  of 
the  great  men  who  formed  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Pinckney  goes  on  to  say : 

The  abuse  of  this  equality— 

That  Is  the  equality  of  having  each 
person  equally  represented — 
hss  been  censured  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gwous  corruptions  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion; and  I  hope  we  shall  not  Incautiously 
contract  a  disease  that  has  been  consummg 
them.  Nothing,  but  necessity,  could  have 
Induced  Congress  to  ratify  a  Confederation 
upon  other  principles.  It  certainly  was  the 
opinion  of  the  first  Congress,  in  1774,  to 
acquire  materials  for  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  comparative  Importance  of  each  State; 
lor.  in  the  commencement  of  that  session, 
they  gave  as  a  reason,  for  allowing  each 
colony  a  vote,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power, 
at  that  time,  to  procure  evidence  for  deter- 
mining their  importance. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  have  a 
census.  They  did  not  know  accurately 
the  population  of  the  Colonies.  They 
had  no  provision  for  determining  accu- 
rately enough  where  the  people  were, 
80  that  they  could  give  each  Colony  pro- 
portional  representation.     Continuing: 

'This  idea,  of  a  just  representation,  seems 
to  have  been  conformable  to  the  opinions  of 
the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  that.  In  a 


confederated  system,  the  members  ought  to 
contribute  according  to  their  abUitles,  and 
have  a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance. But  If  each  must  have  a  vote,  it  can 
be  defended  upon  no  other  groimd,  than 
that  of  each  contributing  an  equal  share  of 
the  public  burdens:  either  would  be  a  perfect 
system.  The  present  must  ever  continue 
irreconcilable  to  justice. 

"The  Senate,  I  propose  to  have  elected  by 
the  house  of  delegates,  upon  proportionable 
principles,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
which,  though  rotative,  will  give  that  body 
a  sxifflcient  degree  of  stability  and  independ- 
ence. The  districts,  into  which  the  Union 
are  to  be  divided,  wUl  be  so  apportioned,  as 
to  give  to  each  its  due  weight,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, calculated  in  this,  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
every  government,  to  represent  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation." 

This  method  of  representation  was  based 
on  Plnckney'B  view  as  to  the  proper  relation- 
ship of  the  new  National  Government  and 
the  States  (Id.  at  112)  : 

"I  apprehend   the   true   intention   of  the 
States  in  uniting.  Is  to  have  a  firm  National 
Government,  capable  of  effectually  executing 
Its  acts,  and  dispensing  Its  benefits  and  pro- 
tection.    In   It   alone   can  be   vested   those 
powers    and   prerogatives   which   more   par- 
ticularly distinguish  a  sovereign  State.    The 
members  which  compose  the  superintending 
Government  are  to  be  considered  merely  as 
parts  of  a  great  whole,  and  only  suffered  to 
retain  the  powers  necessary  to  the  adminis- 
tration  of    their   State   systems.     The    idea 
which  has  been  so  long  and  falsely  enter- 
tained of  each  being  a  sovereign  State,  must 
be  given  up;  for  It  Is  absurd  to  suppose  there 
can  be  more  than  one  sovereignty  within  a 
goveriunent.    The  States  shotUd  retain  noth- 
ing more  than  that  mere  local  legislation, 
which,  as  districts  of  a  General  Government, 
they  can  exercise  more  to  the  benefit  of  their 
particular  inhabitants." 

This  idea  has  persisted  ever  since  the 
founding  of  our  Constitution:  That 
there  is  an  element  of  sovereignty  within 
the  States  and  is  affirmed  in  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  so 
stated  over  and  over  again,  which  was 
the  only  argument  given  for  composing 
the  Senate  as  it  has  been  composed,  with 
every  State,  large  and  small,  having 
equal  representation,  and  disregarding 
the  principle  of  equal  representation  for 
every  American  citizen. 

I  continue : 


'exigencies    of    government,    and    preeerva- 

tlon  of  liberty.' " 

I  should  not  say  "national";  I  should 
say,  in  the  words  of  Madison,  that  this 
is  the  Federal  aspect  of  our  Republic,  not 
the  national  aspect. 

Perhaps  Luther  Martin  best  conveyed 
the  difference  between  State  govern- 
ment, which  represents  the  people,  and 
National  Government,  which  represents 
States: 

Prom  December  28.  1787.  to  Febniary  8, 
1788,  Luther  Martin's  "Genuine  Information" 
was  printed  in  the  Maryland  Gazette  and  Bal- 
timore Advertiser.  It  consisted  of  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  speech  he  made  to  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  on  November 
29.  Martin  stated  that  the  believers  in  a 
Federal  system  were  (HI  Parrand  179-186) : 

"For  taking  our  present  Federal  system  as 
the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  and,  as  far 
as  experience  had  shown  us  that  there  were 
defects,  to  remedy  those  defects;  as  far  a« 
experience  had  shown  that  other  powers 
were  necessary  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  give  those  powers.  They  considered  this 
the  object  for  which  they  were  sent  by  their 
States,  and  what  their  States  expected  from 
them. 


In  concluding.  Pinckney  comments  on  the 
proposed  Constitutlbn  and  states  as  one  of 
his  two  objections  to  It  the  composition  of 
the  Senate.    (Id.  at  127.) 

In  a  letter  explaining  why  he  had  not 
signed  the  proposed  Constitution,  ^abridge 
Gerry  wrote  that  (in  Parrand  12&-129) : 

"As  the  convention  was  called  for  'the  sole 
and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress, 
and  the  several  leglelatvu-es.  such  alterations 
and  provisions  as  shall  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.'  I  did  not  conceive  that  these  powers 
extend  to  the  formation  ©f  the  plan  pro- 
posed: but  the  convention  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  I  acquiesced  In  It.  being  fully 
convinced  that  to  preserve  the  Union,  an 
efficient  government  was  Indispensably  nec- 
essary; and  that  It  woiUd  be  difficult  to  make 
proper  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

"The  Constitution  proposed  has  few  If  any 
Federal  features;  bu£  is  rather  a  system  of  na- 
tional government.  Neverthelees.  In  many 
respects,  I  think  it  has  great  merit,  and,  by 
proper  amendments,  may  be  adapted  to  the 


Those  who  advocated   [Inequality  of  rep- 
resentation In  the  first  branch]  urged,  that, 
when   the    Articles   of    Confederation   were 
formed,  it  was  only  from  necessity  and  ex- 
pediency that  the  States  were  admitted  each 
to  have  an  equal  vote;  but  that  our  situa- 
tion was  now  altered,  and  therefore  those 
States  who  considered  It  contrary  to  their 
Interest,  would  no  longer  abide  by  it.    They 
said,  no  State  ought  to  wish  to  have  Influence 
In  government,  except  In  proportion  to  what 
It  contributes  to  It;  that,  If  It  contributes 
but  little,  it  ought  to  have  but  a  small  vote; 
that  taxation  and  representation  ought  al- 
ways to  go  together;  that  if  one  State  had 
16  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  another,  or 
was  16  times  as  wealthy,  it  ought  to  have  16 
times  as  many  votes;  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Pennsylvania  ought  to  have  as  much  weight 
and  consequence  as  an  Inhabitant  of  Jersey 
OT  Delaware;    that  it  was  contrary   to  the 
feelings  of  the  htunan  mind;  what  the  large 
States  would  never  submit  to;  that  the  large 
States  would  have  great  objects  in  view,  In 
which  they  woiild  never  permit  the  smaller 
States   to   thwart   them;    that   equaUty   of 
suffrage  was  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  this  was  a  happy  time  to  get 
clear  of  It.    In  line,  that  it  was  the  poison 
which  contaminated  oxu'  whole  system,  and 
the  source  of  aU  the  evils  we  experienced. 

"This.  Sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ments.  If   argiunenta   they   may   be   called, 
which  were  vised  in  favor  of  Inequality  of 
suffrage.    Those  who  advocated  the  equality 
of  sxiflrage,  took  the  matter  upon  the  orig- 
inal principles  of  government;   they  urged, 
that  all  men.  considered  In  a  State  of  nature, 
before  any  government  is  formed,  are  eqtially 
free  and  Independent,  no  one  having  any 
right  or  authority  to  exercise  power  over  an- 
other, and  this  without  any  regard  to  differ- 
ence in  personal  strength,  understanding,  or 
wealth.    That,  when  such  Individuals  enter 
Into  government,  they  have  each  a  right  to 
an  eq\ial  voice  in  Its  first  formation,  and 
afterwards  have  each  a  right  to  an  equal 
vote  In  every  matter  which  relates  to  their 
government.    That,  If  It  could  be  done  con- 
veniently, they  have  a  right  to  exercise  It  In 
person.    Where  it  cannot  be  done  In  person, 
but  for  convenience  representatives  are  ap- 
pointed, to  act  for  them,  every  person  has  a 
right  to  an  equal  vote  in  chooelng  that  rep- 
resentative; who  Is  Instructed  to  do  for  the 
whole,  that  which  the  whole,  If  they  could 
assemble,  might  do  In  person,  and  In  the 
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trmnaactlo  a  at  wblcta,  each  would  have  an 
equal  TOi<  e. 

This  is  an  ectremely  interesting  analy- 
sis by  Lu  lier  Martin,  because  it  recalls  to 
mind  qu  te  vividly  the  gross  distortions 
that  no^  exist  in  California,  where  the 
county  o:  Los  Angeles,  with  a  population 
of  6  wi»i  on,  has  1  State  senator,  while 
another  »}unty,  having  a  population  of 
13.000.  hj  £  1  State  senator.  That  means 
that  if  ev  iryone  In  that  area  of  California 
were  to  ittend  a  gigantic  assembly,  Los 
Angeles  <  Itlzens,  in  effect,  would  be  per- 
mitted tc  have  only  1  citizen  In  500  vote, 
whereas  n  the  other  county  everybody, 
all  dtlzei  IS,  would  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Perhai  s  the  inequality  which  Luther 
Martin  s  lows  so  vividly  in  analyzing  the 
Constitution  can  be  demonstrated  with 
r^ard  to  the  States. 

The  reoiaiicable  thing,  to  me,  is  that 
what  exe  rclsed  our  Founding  Fathers  so 
much  wa }  that  a  representative  of  Dela- 
ware an(  Rhode  Island  might  have  16, 
17,  or  18  imes  the  Influence  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
might  hi  ve.  Now  we  have  a  situation 
within  tl  e  States  in  which  a  citizen  of 
one  countiy  may  have  a  thousand  times 
the  Influ  tnce — that  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion— in  sleeting  the  members  of  a  State 
leglslatui  e  that  another  citizen  has. 

Mr.  D>UGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  or  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  FT  OXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DC  UGLAS.  My  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois certiln^  is  not  the  worst  State  in 
the  Unioi  in  this  matter,  but  I  intro- 
duced mikterial  into  the  Record  yester- 
day whic  1  showed  that  in  one  senatorial 
district  there  were  only  54,000  people, 
and  In  a  lother  senatorial  district  there 
were  570,  )00  people.  One  person  in  the 
smallest  i  Ustrlct  had  more  than  10  times 
the  voice  of  a  person  in  the  registered 
district,  <r  1  person  was  equal  to  more 
than  10  )ersons  in  the  largest  district. 
I  illustra  ed  other  examples  of  a  district 
with  57.0  \0,  59.000  and  67,000  on  the  one 
hand,  an  i  districts  having  over  400,000 
and  505,(  00  on  the  other.  Interestingly 
eiuiugh,  t  was  the  subiirban  districts 
which  hi  d  the  biggest  population  and 
were,  thirefore,  the  most  underrepre- 
sented. 

Mr.  PIOXMIRE.  That  is  a  dra- 
matic an  1  immediate  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  unfortunate  injustice  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  contended  against, 
and  whlc  i  it  has  endeavored  to  correct 
patiently  slowly,  gradually,  over  a  period 
of  many  jrears.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  >een  at  great  pains  to  say  that 
for  more  than  60  years  most  States  have 
been  ma  i4}portloned  so  that  the  Su- 
preme Cc  urt  has  not  acted  precipitately 
but  gradially. 

Luther  Martin  goes  on  to  say: 

That,  If  we  were  to  admit,  because  a  man 
waa  more  '  rtse,  more  strong,  or  more  wealthy, 
he  should  be  entitled  to  more  votes  than  an- 
other It  w  DUld  be  Inconsistent  with  the  free- 
dom and  1  berty  of  that  other — 
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Martin  reported  the  dellbera- 

our  Founding  Fathers  at  the 

Constitution  was  being  set  up, 

his  been  acknowledged  to  be  an 

fair,  and  objective  reporter — 

reduce  him  to  slavery.    Suppose, 
10  Individuals  In   a  state  of 
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nature,  about  to  enter  Into  government,  9 
of  whom  are  equally  wise,  equally  strong,  and 
equally  wealthy,  the  10th  Is  10  times  as  wise, 
10  times  as  strong,  or  10  times  as  rich;  if, 
for  this  reason,  he  is  to  have  10  votes  for  each 
vote  of  either  of  the  others,  the  9  might  as 
well  have  no  vote  at  all;  since,  though  the 
whole  9  might  assent  to  a  measure,  yet  the 
vote  of  the  10th  would  countervail,  and  set 
aside  all  their  votes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair » .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  oil  millionaire,  H.  L.  Hunt,  proposes. 
He  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  states 
that  people  should  have  votes  in  propor- 
tion to  their  wealth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  examples  he 
has  given,  if  votes  are  in  proportion,  can- 
not even  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  taxes 
and  wealth,  on  the  wisdom  of  individ- 
uals, their  strength,  the  work  they  have 
done,  or  the  experience  they  have  had. 
There  is  no  basis  for  this  discrimination 
whatsoever.  They  happen  to  live  in  an 
area  which,  because  people  have  left  it,  is 
given  more  influence  than  another,  or 
they  are  disadvantaged  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  an  area  which  is  attrac- 
tive and  progressive,  and  into  which  peo- 
ple have  moved. 

Luther  Mailin  goes  on  to  say : 

Having  thus  established  these  principles, 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  what  is  due  to  each, 
on  entering  Into  government  (principles  es- 
tablished by  every  writer  on  liberty ) ,  they 
proceeded  to  show,  that  States,  when  once 
formed,  are  considered,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  as  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature; 
that,  like  individuals,  each  State  is  consid- 
ered equally  free  and  equally  Independent, 
the  one  having  no  right  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  other,  though  more  strong,  more 
wealthy,  or  abounding  with  more  inhabi- 
tants. That,  when  a  number  of  States  unite 
themselves  under  a  federal  government,  the 
same  principles  apply  to  them,  as  when  a 
number  of  individual  men  vmite  themselves 
under  a  State  government. 

There  we  have  a  beautiful,  clear,  and 
simple  explanation  of  how  to  justify  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Although  the  States  are 
artifical  creatures,  they  have  a  real 
identity,  real  sovereignty,  and  we  have 
treated  them  equally.  But  no  one — no 
author  of  the  Dirksen  amednment,  no 
strongest  supporter  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  or  author  of  the  Tuck  bill, 
for  that  matter — has  ever  argued  that 
there  is  anything  like  such  sovereignty 
and  identity,  or  any  need  for  the  equal- 
ity of  justification,  for  equality  within 
the  States,  the  counties,  or  any  other 
governmental  body. 

Luther  Martin  goes  on  to  say : 

That  every  argument  which  shows  one 
man  ought  not  to  have  more  votes  than  an- 
other, because  he  is  wiser,  stronger,  or 
wealthier,  proves  that  one  State  ought  not 
to  have  more  votes  than  another,  becaxise 
it  is  stronger,  richer,  or  more  populous. 
And,  that  by  giving  one  State,  or  one  or  two 
States,  more  votes  than  the  others,  the 
others  thereby  are  enslaved  to  such  State  or 
States,  having  the  greater  number  of  votes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  before 
put,  of  individuals,  when  one  has  more  votes 
than  the  others.    That  the  reason  why  each 
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individual  man  in  forming  a  State  mi. 

ment  should  have  an  equal  vote  is  S«?°* 
each  Individual,  before  he  enters  Into* 
ernment.  is  equally  free  and  IndetittiCl' 
So  each  State,  when  States  enter  IntotiSr 
eral  Government,  are  entitled  to  an^HT 
vote;  because,  before  they  enter  lato'SK 
Federal  Government,  each  State  was  ea^ 
free  and  equally  Independent.  "HWHy 

That  argument  cannot  be  made  lor 
towns  and  it  cannot  be  made  for  coon. 
ties.  It  can  be  made  only  for  indlviduti 
persons,  or,  in  the  case  of  federated  rot 
ernments  consisting  of  individual  Statci 
and  nations,  it  can  be  made,  perhaps  on 
the  basis  of  their  identity  as  indlviduti 
States  or  nations. 

Luther  Martin  goes  on  to  say: 

"That  the  13  States  are  13  disthict  poUtletl 
individual  existences,  as  to  each  other;  th»t 
the  Federal  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be 
a  government  over  these  13  political  In^I 
vldual  existences,  which  form  the  memb«i 
of  that  Government;  and  that,  as  the  larnt 
State,  is  only  a  single  individual  of  this  Got- 
ernment.  it  ought  to  have  only  one  vote- 
the  smallest  State,  also  being  one  individual 
member  of  this  Government,  ought  alio  to 
have  one  vote. 

"It  w€s  denied  that  the  equality  of  suflnje 
was  originally  agreed  to  (In  the  confedera- 
tion] on  principles  of  necessity  or  expedi- 
ency; on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  adc^ted 
on  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  rights  of  States,  which  were  then  well 
known,  and  which  then  influenced  our  con- 
duct, although  now  they  seem  to  be 
forgotten." 

When  the  large  States  threatened  that  they 
would  never  agree  to  a  system  of  equal  rep- 
resentation, Martin  said  that  the  small  States 
answered  (III  Farrand  186) : 

"That  slavery  was  the  worst  that  couU 
ensue,  and  we  considered  the  system  pro- 
posed to  be  the  most  complete,  most  abject 
system  of  slavery  that  the  wit  of  man  ever 
devised,  under  the  pretence  of  forming  a 
government  for  free  States." 

He  described  the  issue  whether  there 
should  be  one  or  more  legislative  bodie*  u 
a  conflict  between  those  In  favor  of  National 
and  Federal  Government  (id.  at  191-193) : 

"Those  who  were  for  two  branches  in  the 
Legislature,  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
Senate,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  second 
branch,  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  first,  and 
used  all  those  trite  and  commonplace  argu- 
ments which  may  be  proper  and  Just,  when 
applied  to  the  formation  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, over  Individuals  variously  distin- 
guished in  their  habits  and  manners,  for- 
tune and  rank  •  •  • .  But,  on  the  other  tide, 
it  was  lurged,  that  none  of  those  argumenti 
could  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Federal  Government  over  a  num- 
ber of  Independent  States." 

Luther  Martin  was  an  accurate,  widely 
accepted  reporter  of  the  debates  at  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

He  said  that  the  argviments  made  in 
favor  of  equal  State  representation,  not 
popular  representation,  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, were  strictly  based  on  the  notion 
that  States  had  an  Individual,  separate, 
sovereign  identity,  and  that  they  rose  or 
fell  upon  the  acceptance  of  that  theory. 
That  was  the  only  theory  and  the  only 
principle.  There  was  no  argviment  that 
there  was  some  reason  to  provide  area 
representation  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Luther  Martin  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  the  State  governments  which  are  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  rights  of  ti* 
individual,  whether  rich  or  p>oor,  or  of  mod- 
erate circiunstances,  and  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic and  aristocratic  Influence  or  prlncipla 
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blended,  modified,  and  checked. 
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y,rtSv^nt"o7pTe«l°^  and  Injury- 


'       argument  of  those  who  contend 
jJSelSSe  to  be  organized  as  it  is- 


adoption  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 
Luther  Martin  makes  this  notation, 
which  is  so  crucial: 


Continuing  this  debate.  Rufus  King,  a  del- 
egate to  the  Congress  under  the  Confedera- 
tion and  to  the  Federal  convention,  noted 

"lAls  the  Senate  preserved  the  equality 
of  the  States,  theh-  apportionment  Is  equal." 

In  the  debate  on  article  I,  section  4,  which 
gives  Congress  power  to  regulate  Federal  elec- 
tions George  Cabot,  later  a  U.S.  Senator, 
stated  {II  Elliot  25-26)  :  "[A]  free  and  equal 
representation  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  a  free  government 
can   be  built;    and,   consequently,   tliat  the 


In  a  State  government,  I  consider  all  power 

for  the  senate  «^ flowing  immediately  from  the  people  in  their 

L  the  Federal  Qovernment  1«  ^K^«^°  ^°^  individual  capacity,  and  that  the  people    In 

*»*jr  the  States  and  their  righW    and  to  ^^^^  individual  capacity,  have,  and  ought  to 

I^Sie  their  common  concerns;  that  aFed-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  choosing  delegates  in   a 

Tooi^r.:\S.Tto.^?e^n?SS^Z  ^-te  legislature,  the  business  of  which  is  to 

S»*"'    Z^  manner  as  treaties  and  aUiances  ^^^"^  '^''S- 

"^  ^'''J!!^   that  sovereignties,  considered  as  it  Is  the  people  in  their  individual  ca-     can   oe   -  - 

•":°!«nnDt  be  said  to  have  Jarring  Interests  padty  who  can  elect  a  member  of  a  State     greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  I'^Flng  " 

"^dples,  the  one  aristocratic,  and  the  jg  jsi^ture  in  proportion  to  the  one  man-      •  •  •  I  consider  the  <ie°^/«!;*«^^^^^^^?,^^°' *^* 

^-^"S«  ..e  Oove,nn.».  w.  were  o^e  vote  principle    ^^/f ->  O-^J     rSy'^^.'XTip'S  SfntS^-Jo^ 

"'"««  not  in  reality  a  Federal,  but  a  ment  is.  in  part  at  least,  a  i|femionoi  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  TeAftrs.\  branch,  which  latter 

lormiag/as  notin  r     ^^jr   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  independent  and  sovereign  States.     The     ^  ^^^  ^^  immediate  representation  of  the 

N4ttonal  ^^^^    orese'rvatlon.  but  the  aboli-  Federal  Government  has  ^enators  who     people  of  America,  and  is  not  chosen  by  them. 

P'"*^''  *!m,Rnlldation   of   all   State   govern-  represent    States— not    individuals,    but     but  is  a  representation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
.-_  ^  consoi                                                .^       states.  the  individual  States,  and  its  members  dele- 

conventions    which 


^'^L  rnnsolidation    -_ 

*"«  tSarwe  appeared  totally  to  have  for- 

ments,  t°a^«t_^*^„,   .„v,ioh   we  were  sent. 


„."Se  business  for  which  we  were  sent 
^\  VZ  gltuation  of  the  country  for  which 
S^wSe  preparing  our  system-that  we  had 
♦T^Tn  sent  to  form  a  government  over  the 
SaSntt  of  America,  considered  as  Indl- 
S.  that  as  individuals,  they  were  all 
ISS'  to  their  respective  State  govern- 
S^wWch  government  would  stlU  remain, 
SoSh  the  Vederal  Government  should  be 

^^  it  was  urged,  that  the  principles 
nn  which  a  Federal  Government  over  States 
iJt  to  be  constructed  and  ratified,  are  the 
Se-  that  instead  of  the  legislature  con- 
Sngol  two  branches,  one  branch  was  suffl- 
S  whether  examined  by  the  dictates  of 
Son,  or  the  experience  of  ages;  that  the 
^ntstion.  instead  of  being  drawn  from 
S  people  at  large,  as  individuals,  ought  to 
h(  drawn  from  the  States  as  States,  In  their 
wverelgn  capacity;  that.  In  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  parties  to  the  compact  are  not  the 
^pl'e,  as  individuals,  but  the  States,  aa 
States-  and  that  It  Is  by  the  States  as  States. 
Id  their  sovereign  capacity,  that  the  systeni 
of  government  ought  to  be  ratified,  and  not 
bT  the  people,  as  Individuals . 

It  was  further  said,  that.  In  a  Federal 
Government  over  States  equally  free,  sover- 
eign and  independent,  every  State  ought  to 
have  an  equal  share  In  making  the  Federal 
laws  or  regulations.  In  deciding  upon  them, 
and  in  carrying  them  Into  execution;  neither 
of  which  was  the  case  in  this  system,  but  the 
reverse;  the  States  not  having  an  equal  voice 
in  the  legislature,  nor  In  the  appointment 
of  the  executive,  the  Judges,  and  the  other 
officers  of  government.  It  was  Insisted,  that, 
In  the  whole  system,  there  was  but  one  Fed- 
eral feature— the  appointment  of  the  Sen- 
ators by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capac- 
ity, that  Is,  by  their  legislatures,  and  the 
equality  of  suffrage  In  that  branch;  but  it 
»as  said,  that  this  feature  was  only  Federal 
In  appearance. 

Mr.  Martin  went  on  to  say : 

In  a  state  government,  I  consider  all  power 
flowing  Immediately  from  the  people  In  their 
Individual  capacity,  and  that  the  people,  In 
their  individual  capacity,  have,  and  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  choosing  delegates  In  a  State 
legislature,  the  business  of  which  is  to  make 
laws,  regulating  their  concerns,  as  Individ- 
uals, and  operating  upon  them  as  such;  but 
In  a  Federal  Government,  formed  over  free 
States,  the  power  flows  from  the  people,  and 
the  right  of  choosing  delegates  belongs  to 
them  only  mediately  through  their  respec- 
tive State  governments  which  are  the  mem- 
bers composing  the  Federal  Government,  and 
from  whom  all  its  power  Immediately  pro- 
ceeds; to  which  State  governments,  the 
choice  of  the  Federal  delegates  Immediately 
belongs. 

I  repeat  the  first  part  of  that  state- 
ment by  Luther  Martin.  After  years  of 
reporting  on  the  origins  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  the  debate  led  up  to  the 


A  look  at  the  . 
ratified  the  Constitution  further  illus- 
trates the  ideas  of  the  Senate  as  a  body 
representing  the  sovereign  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
best  evidences  that  we  have  that  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
not  only  in  the  debate  that  went  on  when 
it  was  ratified,  by  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  but  also  in  its 
actual  ratification  by  the  individual,  in- 
dependent States,  was  this  concept  of  in- 
dividual State  sovereignty.  This  was  the 
only  reason  that  the  one  man-one  vote 
principle  was  abridged  in  adopting  our 
Federal  Constitution. 
I  continue  to  read: 

In  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  various 
delegates  emphasized  the  sharp  distinction 
between  the  function  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Fisher  Ames,  later 
a  Congressman,  stated  that  (H.  "The  Debates 
In  the  Several  State  Conventions  on  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution"  (Elliot 
editor,  2d  ed.,  1854.  p.  11)  :  "The  Senators  will 
represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  The 
representatives  are  to  represent  the  people." 
Christopher  Gore  similarly  remarked  (id. 
at  18) :  "The  Senate  represents  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States;  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  people  of  the  United  States." 

And  E.  Pierce  said  (Id.  at  22)  :  "[T]he  Fed- 
eral Represenatlves,  who  are  to  form  the 
democratlcal  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, are  to  be  a  check  on  the  representatives 
of  the  sovereignty,  the  Senate  •  •  •." 

In  the  debate  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate,  Fisher  Ames  defended  the  provision 
that  Senators  serve  for  6  years  (II  Elliot  46) : 
"The  SenatOTs  represent  the  sovereignly  of 
the  States;  in  the  other  house.  Individuals  are 
represented.  •  •  *  [Senators]  are  In  the  qual- 
ity of  ambassadors  of  the  States  •    *    *." 

Did  anyone  propose  that  a  member  of 
a  State  legislature  represented  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  town,  or  any  other 
administrative  convenience?  Of  course 
not. 

I  continue  to  read : 

"If  they  would  be  brought  by  that  means 
more  Immediately  under  the  Influence  of  the 
people,  then  they  will  represent  the  State 
legislatures  less,  and  become  the  representa- 
tives of  individuals.  This  belongs  to  the 
other  house.  The  absurdity  of  this,  and  Its 
repugnancy  to  the  Federal  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  will  appear  more  fully,  by  sup- 
posing that  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
ppople  at  large.  If  there  Is  any  force  to  the 
objection  to  this  article,  this  would  be  proper. 
But  whom  m  that  case,  would  they  repre- 
sent?— Not  the  leglslatiires  of  the  States, 
but  the  people.  This  would  totally  obliterate 
the  Federal  features  of  the  Constitution." 


gated  by  the  several  State  legislatures  • 

Immediately    thereafter    TheophUus    Par- 
sons, a  leading  attorney,  said  (id.  at  26-27)  : 
"In  the  Congress,  not  only  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  Is  represented  In  the  Senate, 
but,  to  balance  their  power,  and  to  give  the 
people  a  suitable  and  efficient  check  upon 
them,  the  Federal  Representatives  are  Intro- 
duced Into  Congress.    The  legislatures  of  the 
several   States   are  the   constituents  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  people  are  the  constituents 
of     the     Representatives  •   •   *.     [A     State 
legislature)    might    make    an    unequal    and 
partial  division  of  the  States  into  districts 
for  the  election  of  Representatives  or  they 
might    even    disqualify    one    third    of    the 
electors.  '  Without  these  powers  In  Congress, 
the   people   can  have   no  remedy;    but  the 
fourth   section   provides   a   remedy,   a   con- 
trolling power  In  a  Legislature,  composed  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  of    12  States, 
without   the    Influence   of   our   commotions 
and  factions,  who  will  hear  Impartially  and 
preserve  and  restore  to  the  people  their  equal 
and  sacred  rights  of  election." 

Continuing  the  debate  on  this  provision. 
Dr.  Charles  Jarvls  argued  (Id.  at  29) :  "The 
right  of  election,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
equality,  was.  he  said,   the  basis  on  which 
the  whole  superstructure  was  erected;   this 
right  was  Inherent  In  the  people;  It  was  \in- 
allenable  In  Its  nature,  and  It  could  not  be 
destroyed    without    presuming    a    power    to 
subvert  the  Constitution,  of  which  this  was 
the  principal;    and  by  recurring  to  the  2d 
section.  It  would  appear  that  'representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive   numbers';    it    eqvially    appeared    that 
30.000  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  send  a 
representative,  and  that  wherever  this  num- 
ber was  found,  they  wculd  have  a  right  to 
be  represented  In  the  Federal  Legislature." 
Judge  Francis  Dana,  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  under  the  Confederation  and 
who  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Federal  Con- 
vention but  was  unable  to  do  so,  also  de- 
fended article  I,  section  4:  "The  Legislature 
of  Rhode  Island  has  lately  formed  a  plan  to 
alter    their   representation   to   corporations, 
which  ought  to  be  by  numbers.     Look  at 
Great  Britain,  where  the  Injustice  of  this 
mode  is  apparent.    Eight-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple there  have  no  voice  In  the  elections.    A 
borough  of  but  two  or  three  cottages  has  a 
right  to  send   two   representatives  to  Par- 
liament,   while   Birmingham,    a    large    and 
populous  manufacturing  town,  lately  sprung 
up,   cannot   send   one.     The   Legislature   of 
Rhode  Island  is  about  to  adopt  this  plan. 
in  order  to  deprive  the  towns  of  Newport  and 
Providence  of  their  weight,  and  that  thereby 
the  legislature  may  have  a  power  to  counter- 
act the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people." 

Rufus  King  Immediately  agreed  with 
Dana  in  support  of  article  I,  section  4  (Id. 
at  50-51):  "In  Connecticut,  they  do  not 
choose  by  nimibers,  but  by  corporations. 
Hartford,  one  of  their  largest  towns,  sends 
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lielegates  than  one  of  their  smallest 
each  town  sending  two.  except 
when   a    town    was   divided.     The 
is  about  to  be  adopted  in  Rhode 
rhe  Inequality  of  such  representa- 
every   corporation    would    have 
right   to   send   an   equal   number 
was    apparent.      In    the 
States,  the  Inequality  was  greater. 
(onstltutlon  of  South  Carolina,  the 
I  niarleston  has  a  right  to  send  30 
to  the  general  assembly;  the 
of  which  amounts  to  200.  The 
^_  of  Carolina  have  Increased  great- 
the  adoption  of  their  constitution, 
frequently  attempted  an  altera- 
unequal  mode  of  representation; 
members  from  Charleston,  having 
so  much  in  their  favor,  will  not 
to  an  alteration;    and  we  see  that 
from  Carolina  in  Congress  have 
.  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  that 
representatives,   therefore,    from 
.,  will  not  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
be  the  representatives  of  a  faction 
1  itate." 
a  the  debate,  two  speakers  empha- 
most  American  leglslatiires  were 
on    the    basis    of    population. 
_  Jones  said  (H  EUlot  75) :  "[T]he 
the  United  States  are  an  enllght- 
_  informed  people,  and  are,  there- 
easlly  Imposed  on  by  designing  men. 
of  representation,  concluded  Mr. 
more  ]\i8t  and  equitable  than 
are  of  Great  Britain,  whose  rep- 
are  chosen  by  corporations  or 
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James  Bowdoln,  a  Member  of 
under  the  Confederation  and 
^vemor,  remarked  that  (Id.  at  127) : 
equality   of   representation   1b   deter- 
nearly  all  the  States  by  niunbers; 
n  the  Federal  Constitution." 

as  far  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  concerned.  As  I  pointed  out. 
the  Set  ate  was  a  necessary,  and  at  the 
same  tl  ne  was  considered  by  many  to  be 
an  unf  >rtunate,  but  necessary  compro- 
mise, w  ilch  could  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  a  Pe  leral  system  protecting  the  rights 
of  indl  iduals  within  the  States. 
Continuing  to  read: 

._  Connecticut  convention,  Oliver  Wol- 

t  slegate  to  the  Contlnentol  Congress 

lat&  Oovemor,  defended  the  proposed 

„jm.    In  doing  so,  he  said  (11  Billot 

'"^e  Senate,  a  constituent  branch  of 

legislature,  without  whose  assent 

public  act  can  be  made,  are  appointed 

^tates,  and  will  secure  the  rights  of 

al  States.    The  other  branch  of  the 

the   Representatives,   are   to  be 

by  the  people  at  large.     They   will 

be  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of 

body  of  the  citizens." 

Imllirly,  during  the  New  York  conven- 

li  elancton   Smith,   a   delegate  to   the 

Continental  Congress,  said   (11  Elliot  311): 

t  tie  Senators  are  the  representatives 

£  tate  legislatures,  it  is  reasonable  and 

that    they    should    be    under    their 


Alexa)ider  Hamilton  described  the  conflict 

■esentatlon  in  Congress  (Id.  at  236) : 

other  hand,  the  small  States,  seeing 

embraced  by  the  Confederation 

terms,  wished  to  retain  the  ad- 

whlch  they  already  possessed.    The 

on  the  contrary,  thought  it  Im- 

that    Rhode    Island    and    Delaware 

enjoy  an  equal  suffrage  with  them- 

From  these  sources  a  delicate   and 

contest  arose.    It  became  necessary, 

to  compromise,  or  the  Convention 

dissolved  without  effecting  any- 


t  ave 


RobeK  Lansing  likewise  said  (id.  at  272)  : 
"When  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of 


representatives  came  forward,  the  large 
States  insisted  that  the  equality  of  suf- 
frage should  be  abolished.  This  the  small 
States  opposed  contending  that  it  would 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subordination. 
There  was  such  a  division  that  a  dissolution 
of  the  Convention  appeared  unavoidable, 
unless  some  conciliatory  measure  was 
adopted." 

Later  In  the  Convention,  Lansing  described 
the  nature  of  the  Senate  (id.  at  289)  :  "I 
believe  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  this  Constitution  to  make  the 
lower  house  the  proper,  peculiar  representa- 
tive of  the  Interests  of  the  people;  the  Sen- 
ate, of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States." 

That  refrain  runs  over  and  over  in 
the  constitutional  debates  and  during 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  various  States.  It  was  Lansing  who 
said  that  the  Senate  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States, 

Continuing  to  read : 

Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator  of  the 
Revolution  and  former  Governor,  was  one 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  Virginia  Convention.  One  of  his 
principal  objections  to  the  Constitution  in- 
volved representation  In  Congress  (HI  El- 
liot 46-47):  "[The  Constitution]  says  that 
there  shall  not  be  more  Representatives  than 
1  for  every  30,000.  Now,  sir,  how  easy  is  it 
to  evade  this  privilege.  'The  number  shall 
not  exceed  1  for  every  30,000.'  This  may  be 
satisfied  by  one  Representative  from  each 
State.  Let  our  numbers  be  ever  so  great, 
this  Immense  continent  may,  by  this  artful 
expression,  be  reduced  to  have  but  13  Rep- 
resentatives •  •  •.  When  population  In- 
creases, and  a  State  shall  send  Representa- 
tives In  this  proportion.  Congress  may  re- 
mand them,  because  the  right  of  having  1  for 
every  30,000  Is  not  clearly  expressed.  •  •  • 
[Wje  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  may  re- 
strain the  number  to  one  from  each  State. 
Perhaps  the  same  horrors  may  hang  over  my 
mind  again." 

Later  in  the  debate,  he  similarly  contend- 
ed (Id.  at  324):  "The  honorable  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  say  that  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  the  vital  principle  of  this 
Government.  I  will  readily  agree  that  It 
ought  to  be  so.  But  I  contend  that  this 
principle  Is  only  nominally,  and  not  sub- 
stantially, to  be  found  there." 

Continuing: 

"We  contended  with  the  British  about  rep- 
resentation. They  offered  us  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  Congress  now  does.  They  called 
it  a  virtual  representation.  If  you  look  at 
that  paper,  you  will  And  it  so  there.  Is  there 
but  a  virtual  representation  In  the  Upper 
House?  The  States  are  represented,  as 
States,  by  two  Senators  each.  This  Is  virtual, 
not  aictual.  They  encounter  you  with  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware.  This  Is  not  an  actual 
representation.  What  does  the  term  'repre- 
sentation' signify?  It  means  that  a  certain 
district — a  certain  association  of  men — 
should  be  represented  In  the  Government,  for 
certain  ends.  These  ends  ought  not  to  be 
Impeded  or  obstructed  In  any  manner.  Here, 
sir.  this  populous  State  has  not  an  adequate 
share  of  legislative  Influence.  The  two  petty 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  which, 
together  are  infinitely  Inferior  to  this  State 
In  extent  and  population,  have  double  her 
weight,  and  can  counteract  her  Interest.  I 
say  that  the  representation  In  the  Senate,  as 
applicable  to  States,  Is  not  actual.  Repre- 
sentation Is  not,  therefore,  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  this  Government.     So  far  It  Is  wrong." 

A  man  as  eminent  as  the  great  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  considered  perhaps  the 
most  eloquent  orator  of  our  Revolution- 
ary period,  opposed  the  Constitution  and 
opposed  it  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the 


fact  that  the  U.S.  Senate  wac  oot 
nized  on  a  one-man,  one-vote  basiL 

I  think  that  those  who  cootwid  th.* 
this  principle  is  not  a  deep  pro»n 
basic  constitutional  principle' shouUnl! 
ognize  how  very  strongly  our  F^unSSi 
Fathers  felt  about  it,  and  those  wS^ 
cepted  the  principle  in  the  ConstltuSi 
did  so  viTith  the  greatest  reluctance. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Another  opponent  of  the  ConstltuttflB 
William  Grayson,  a  former  Member  ot  tti 
Continental  Congress  and  later  to  be  »  nj 
Senator,  slmUarly  argued  (En  Elliot  380) • 
"A  democratic  branch  marked  with  ttnoi 
features  of  aristocracy,  and  an  arlatooS 
branch  with  aU  the  Impurities  and  impcrtae. 
tions  of  the  British  House  of  CommooL 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  representa^ 
and  want  of  responsibility.  There  will  hi 
plenty  of  Old  Sarums — a  rotten  boroiub-. 
if  the  new  Constitution  should  be  adoptad. 
Do  we  love  the  British  so  well  as  to  imittti 
their  imperfections?  We  could  not  effect  It 
more  than  in  that  particular  instance.  An 
not  all  defects  and  corruptions  fouiuM  os 
an  inequality  of  representation  and  wtnt  of 
responsibility?" 

A  few  moments  later,  Grayson  said  (id,  tX 
281)  :  "But  the  British  House  of  Comooai 
are  corrupted  from  the  same  cause  that  our 
representatives  will  be :  I  mean  from  tbe  (M 
Sarums  among  them — ^from  the  iQequalitj 
of  the  representation." 

William  Grayson,  later  to  be  a  U5. 
Senator,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Con- 
stitution, said,  in  spea&lng  of  the 
Congress : 

The  people  are  represented  according  to 
their  numbers.  In  the  upper  Houae,  ttw 
States  are  represented  in  their  polltleal 
capacities.  Delaware  or  Rhode  Island  hM 
as  many  representatives  here  as  Maaaaeha- 
setts.  Why  should  the  Senate  have  a  rl|^ 
to  intermeddle  with  money,  when  the  repre- 
sentation is  neither  equEd  or  Just? 

In  defending  the  need  for  congres- 
sional control  over  Federal  elections  pro- 
vided in  article  I.  section  4.  James  Madi- 
son said : 

Elections  are  regulated  now  unequally  in 
some  States,  particularly  South  CaroUna, 
with  respect  to  Charleston,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  30  Members. 

William  Richardson  Davie,  a  deleffte 
to  the  National  Convention,  described  tti 
proceedings  to  the  North  Carolina  ratify- 
ing convention.  As  to  Congress,  he 
stated: 

The  House  of  Representatives  are  immedi- 
ately elected  by  the  people.  The  Senaton 
represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  States;  tt«T 
are  directly  chosen  by  the  State  leglalatum, 
and  no  legislative  act  can  be  done  without 
their  concurrence. 

James  Iredell,  one  of  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  this  Court,  was  one  of  the  leading 
supporters  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
at  the  North  Carolina  convention.  In 
doing  so,  he  defended  the  balance  of  the 
new  Federal  system: 

Thus,  then,  the  general  Government  h  * 
be  taken  care  of,  and  the  State  govemmenli 
to  be  preserved.  The  former  is  done  t>y  i 
numerous  representation  of  the  people  ■ 
each  State,  In  proportion  of  its  importsaei. 
The  latter  is  effected  by  giving  each  8W| 
an  equal  representation  In  the  Senate.  W 
people  will  be  represented  in  one  house,  tt| 
State  legislatures  in  the  other  •  •  *Tr 
House  of  Representatives  •  •  •  will  rej^ 
sent  the  immediate  interests  of  the  p«<if* 
•   •  •  The  respectability  of  their  conatlta- 
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.«  who  are  the  free  citizens 
•*    ."   __-^*   weight 


great 


and 


of  America. 

to   the   representa- 
-m  aoa  grc-.    ..-c- 

•  •  • 

Throughout  these   justifications 
^SSSons  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
'•""^Tuie  distinction  made,  empha- 
Sd^d  underlined  that  Senators  rep- 
S  sovereign  States,  with  tiie  indi- 
iSality  of  the  sovereign  States;  and 
S^^y  were  selected-until  a  consU- 
iSSoma  amendment  in  this  century— by 
ffstate    legislatures.      There    is    no 
^Zy  whatsoever  between  a  Federal 
Sis.  one  branch  of  which  is  repre- 
2lSi>e  of  the  people,  and  the  State 
ladslatures. 
subsequently  Mr.  Iredell  said: 
Tt  U  true  that  It  would  be  very  Improper 
,fiht  Senate  had  authority  to  prevent  the 
nnuM  of  Representatives  from  protecting  the 
S    It  would  be  equally  so  if  the  House 
SfBeDresentatlves  were  able  to  prevent  the 
^Mte  from  protecting  the   sovereignty   of 
tbeSUtes 


Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  said  some  time 
ago  about  how  the  creation  In  our  Con- 
stitution of  a  Senate  that  would  not  be 
composed  on  the  basis  of  population  re- 
sulted only  from  the  fact  that  a  pistol 
was  pointed  at  the  heads  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  make  them  choose  be- 
tween that  plan  and  no  Union  at  all,  has 
been  confirmed  by  what  Mr.  Pinckney 
stated: 

After  much  anxious  discussion — for,  had 
the  convention  separated  without  determin- 
ing upon  a  plan,  it  would  have  been  on  this 
point — 


Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  a  delegate  at 
the  Federal  convention,  explained  the 
reason  that  the  Senate  was  required  to 
concur  in  treaties: 

[lit  was  thought  better  to  put  that  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Senators  as  repre- 
-ntaUves  of  the  States— that  thereby  the 
interest  of  every  State  was  equally  attended 
to  to  the  formation  of  treaties— but  that  It 
ni  not  considered  as  a  legislative  act  at  all. 

Davie  likewise  defended  this  require- 
ment, saying  that  it  was  "indispensable 
to  give  to  the  Senators,  as  representa- 
tives of  States,  the  power  of  making,  or 
rather  ratifying,  treaties.  Although  it 
militates  against  every  idea  of  just  pro- 
portion that  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land should  have  the  same  suffrage  with 
Virginia,  or  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  yet  the  small  States 
would  not  consent  to  confederate  with- 
out an  equal  voice  in  the  formation  of 

It  is  interesting  that,  even  though  the 
burden  of  my  remarks  has  to  do  with 
the  distinction  between  Federal  and 
State  bodies,  intruding  in  this  debate  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  is  the  principle 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  defend  and 
protect  the  rights  of  individual  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  that  right  by  acts  of 
Congress  or  of  the  State  legislatures: 

Charles  Pinckney,  a  delegate  at  Philadel- 
phia, described  the  proceedings  In  the  South 
Carolina  convention.  Concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  representation,  he  said  that  (IV  El- 
liot 355-257) :  "The  degree  of  weight  which 
each  State  was  to  have  in  the  Federal  council 
became  a  question  of  much  agitation.  The 
larger  States  contended  that  no  government 
could  long  exist  whose  principles  were 
founded  in  injustice;  that  one  of  the  most 
lerious  and  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
present  system  was  the  injustice  of  its  tend- 
ency in  allowing  each  State  an  equal  vote, 
notwithstanding  their  striking  disparity. 
The  amall  ones  replied,  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  that,  as  the  States  were  the  pUlars 
upon  which  the  general  goverrmient  mtist 
ever  rest,  their  State  governments  must  re- 
main; that,  however  they  may  vary  in  point 
of  territory  or  population,  as  political  asso- 
ciations they  were  equal;  that  upon  these 
terms  they  formally  confederated,  and  that 
no  inducement  whatsoever  should  tempt 
them  to  unite  upon  others  •  •   *." 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  here  to  point 
out  again  that  what  the  Senator  frtan 


This  was  the  issue  then.  This  was 
the  point  that  divided  the  Convention 
and  the  Pounding  Fathers  more  than 
any  other  point.  It  was  the  point  on 
which  they  felt  most  deeply.  During 
this  debate,  which  has  been  led  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  in 
which  many  of  us  have  joined,  this  same 
principle  has  been  at  issue.  It  Is  the 
principle  which  divided  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  which  made  it  so 
difficult  for  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

This  is  such  an  important  principle 
that  we  are  willing  at  great  incon- 
venience to  contend  against  the  Dirksen 
proposal,  because  of  the  principle  on 
which  we  feel  so  deeply. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  principle 
which  is  even  more  precious  than  that. 
We  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  must  be  preserved  In  its 
capacity  to  review  an  act  of  Congress  as 
to  its  constitutionality,  and  in  its  capac- 
ity to  defend  Individual  constitutional 
rights.    If  we  do  not  protect  this  prin- 
ciple, our  freedoms  do  not  mean  very 
much. 
As  Charles  Pinckney  said: 
"A  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  it 
was  determined  that  the  first  branch  be  so 
chosen  as  to  represent  in  due  proportion  the 
people  of  the  Union;  that  the  Senate  should 
be  the  representatives  of  the  States,  where 
each  should  have  an  equal  weight." 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  another  del- 
egate to  the  Federal  Convention,  likewise 
stated  (id.  at  282-283)  :  "As  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  give  very  extensive  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government  both  over  the  per- 
sons and  estetes  of  the  citizens,  we  thought 
it  right  to  draw  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture Immediately  from  the  people,  and  that 
both  wealth  and  niunbers  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  representation." 

Pinckney  supported  the  provisions  con- 
cerning Congress  (id.  at  304) :  "[I]n  the  gen- 
eral Constitution,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  be  elected  Immediately  by  the 
people,  and  represent  them  and  their  per- 
sonal rights  individually;  the  Senate  wUl  be 
elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  repre- 
sent the  States  in  their  political  capac- 
ity" •   •   •■ 

Having  Indicated  the  strong  conflict 
existing  between  State  sovereignty  and 
national  unity  at  the  time  our  Constitu- 
tion was  drafted,  and  the  compromises 
this  conflict  resulted  in,  I  should  now  like 
to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  made 
for  using  the  Federal  analogy  In  State 
legislatures  by  reading  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Reapportionment  and  the  Fed- 
eral Analogy,"  written  by  Robert  B.  Mc- 
Kay. I  shall  read  only  the  high  spots: 
The  issue,  now  sharply  drawn,  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  Since  the  U.S.^nate 
provides  equal  representation  for  all  BtatM 


regardless  of  population,  whUe  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  provides  representation 
according  to  population,  is  not  a  similar 
arrangement  permissible  by  analogy  in  State 
legislatures?  The  contention  is  that,  since 
the  national  governmental  structure  has 
proved  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  since  the 
system  was  approved  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  a  similar  formula  should  be 
acceptable  in  State  legislatures. 

The  argument  has  a  surface  appeal  that 
has  led  to  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
analogy  without  noting  the  reasons  for 
which  application  of  that  scheme  might  be 
Inappropriate  in  the  State  legislative  forum. 
Typical  of  the  urueasoned  acceptance  of  this 
too-easy  argument  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissent  in  Baker. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  cornerstone 
and  the  only  philosophical  reference 
which  those  who  support  the  Dirksen 
amendment  have  made.  They  con- 
stantly come  back  to  the  argument  of 
Justice  Harlan,  who  said : 

It  is  surely  beyond  argument  that  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  devising 
a  system  of  representation  may  permissibly 
consider  that  factors  other  than  bare  num- 
bers should  be  taken  into  account.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  proof  enough 
of  that  (369  UJ3.  at  333) . 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Justice  Harlan, 
before  he  had  written  those  words,  had 
studied  the  amicus  curiae  memorandum 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  assist  the  Court  in  making 
Its  decision.  It  was  prepared  In  October 
1963.  It  Is  true  that  the  Reynolds  against 
Sims  decision  was  rendered  later.  How- 
ever, this  amicus  curiae  certainly  an- 
swered any  contention  that  there  Is  any 
analogy.  It  answered  it  chapter  and 
verse.  There  is  no  analogy,  and  the  de- 
bates In  the  constitutional  convention 
and  the  writings  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  Federalist  Papers  prove 
that  there  is  no  analogy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  only  was  equal- 
ity of  representation  of  States,  regard- 
less of  population,  put  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion under  article  I  at  the  point  of  a  pis- 
tol and  under  the  threat  by  the  small 
States  that  otherwise  they  would  not 
join  and,  indeed,  would  make  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  but  the  small  States 
determined  to  rivet  that  provision  Into 
the  Constitution  In  article  V.  Article  V, 
in  its  concluding  passage  provides: 

Provided,  That  no  amendment  which  may 
lae  made  prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  In  any 
manner  affect  the  first  and  foiirth  clauses 
of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article — 

That  dealt  with  the  slave  trade— 
and  that  no  State  without  its  consent,  sh^ 
be   deprived   of    its   equal  suffrage    in   the 
Senate. 

There  Is  no  limitation.  The  one  rea- 
son why  this  provision  has  never  been 
changed  Is  that  It  is  the  one  feature  of 
the  Constitution  which  cannot  be 
changed.  _ 

We  of  the  big  States  have  suffered  un- 
der the  principle  of  equaUty  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
SUtes  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation have  a  majority  of  the  Members 
in  the  UjS.  Senate,  and  control  this  body. 
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The  r  ssldents  of  the  larger  States  pay 
the  majar  share  of  the  taxes.  Repre- 
sentatlv  »  of  the  smaller  States  deter- 
mine wl:  ere  the  money  Is  to  go. 

We  ol  the  larger  States  bear  a  heavy 
burden  i  nd  a  heavy  cross.  We  accept  it, 
because  this  is  the  price  of  continued 
union,  ji  ist  as  the  big  States  accepted  it 
orlglnall  r. 

The  mere  fact  that  it  has  continued 
throughjall  this  time  is  not  proof  that  it 
Is  the  ideal  system.  Even  if  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  small  States  got  this 
provisio]  i  in  perpetuity  when  they  made 
it  the  price  of  admission  to  the  Union, 
we  do  njt  approve  of  it.  We  acquiesce 
in  it  be^atise  we  want  to  preserve  the 
Union,  t  at  it  is  a  heavy  price  that  we  pay. 
Certainlir  it  is  not  an  example  which 
should  I  e  copied  by  any  government. 

Mr.  HROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  nakes  a  very  strong  and  logical 
argmneiit,  but  I  do  not  "buy"  it.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  se  of  us  who  oppose  the  Dirksen 
amendn  ent  do  not  depend  on  that  argu- 
ment, rhose  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
Federal  Qovemment  was  based  on  a  wise 
principl »  which  has  worked  well  do  not 
rely  on  the  argvmient  that  every  State 
should  I  ave  representation  in  the  Senate 
based  o  ily  on  its  population.  We  can 
still  con  «nd,  as  I  contend — and  as  I  be- 
lieve pe'haps  most  Senators  contend — 
that  ea<h  State  should  have  equal  rep- 
resentat  on,  that  each  State  should  have 
two  Serators  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
same  tl  ne  contend  that  this  principle 
should  not  apply  to  State  governments. 
because  there  is  an  analogy  and  no  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  N  AGNUSON. 
the  Sen  itor  yield? 
Mr.FlOXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  IIAONUSON.  Mr.  President.' I 
may  be  eible  to  contribute  a  little  to  this 
dlscussii  >n  along  the  lines  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  been  disciissing.  The 
States  c  une  into  the  Union  under  an  en- 
abling a  :t.  I  have  looked  up  the  enabling 
act  of  F  sbruary  27,  1889.  which  provided 
for  the  ( dmlssion  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  my  own  State  of 
Washin  rton.  Under  the  provisions  laid 
down  b '  the  enabling  act  to  allow  the 
people  >f  my  area  and  those  of  other 
areas  tc  become  States,  the  enabling  act 
passed  >y  Congress  provided,  in  section 
3: 

Sec.  3    That  all  persons  who  are  qualified 
ty  the  |aw8  of  said  Territories  to  vote  for 
to  the  legislative  assemblies 
ire  hereby  authorized  to  vote  for  and 
d  ^legates  to  form  conventions  In  said 
States,  and  the  qualifications  for 
to  such  convention  shall  be  such  as 
ikws  of  said  Territories,  respectively, 
ire  required  to  possess  to  be  eligible 
legislative  assemblies  thereof;  and  the 
delegates  to  form  said  conventions 
ippcrtloned  within  the  limits  of  the 
States.  In  such  districts  as  may  be 
as  herein  provided.  In  prop>ortlon 
{population  in  each  of  such  counties 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  be  ascer- 
the  time  of  making  said  apportlon- 
the  persons  hereinafter  authorized 
the  same,  from  the  best  information 
In  each  of  which  districts  three 
shall  be  elected,  but  no  elector  shall 
more  than  two  persons  for  delegates 
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Mr.  President,  will 


to  such  conventions;  that  said  apportion- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  the 
chief  Justice,  and  the  secretary  of  said  Ter- 
ritories: and  the  Governors  of  said  Territories 
shall,  by  proclamation,  order  an  election  of 
the  delegates  aforesaid  in  each  of  said  pro- 
posed States,  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  second  Monday  In  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  which  proclamation  shall  be 
issued  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine;  and  such  election 
shall  be  conducted,  the  returns  made,  the  re- 
sult ascertained,  and  the  certificates  to  per- 
sons elected  to  such  convention  issued  in  the 
same  manner  as  Is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
said  Territories  regulating  elections  therein 
for  delegates  to  Congress;  and  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  delegates  in  each  precinct  shall 
also  be  returned.  The  number  of  delegates  to 
said  conventions,  respectively,  shall  be  seven- 
ty-five; and  all  persons  resident  in  said  pro- 
posed States,  who  are  qualified  voters  of  said 
Territories  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  upon  the  election  of  delegates, 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said 
conventions  may  prescribe,  not  in  confiict 
with  this  Act,  upon  the  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  constitutions. 

Surely  the  people  of  my  territory, 
when  they  sought  to  enter  the  Union, 
were,  by  the  enabling  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress, directed  to  do  exactly  as  I  have 
just  read.  The  apportionment  was  to 
be  "in  proportion  to  the  population  in 
each  of  such  counties  and  districts,  as 
near  as  may  be"  ascertained. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  and  is  most  ap- 
propriate. As  I  understand,  Washing- 
ton, Montana 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  entered  the  Union  under 
this  enabling  act,  the  Act  of  1889. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  that  time  the 
clear  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  were 
that  the  State  legislatures  should  be 
based  on  population — one  man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  way  I 
interpret  it.  In  effect,  that  is  what  the 
language  provides.  This  was  a  part  of 
the  contract  the  people  of  the  territories 
made  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  become  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  what  year  was 
that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  was  in  1889. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Seventy-five  years 
ago  our  predecessors  in  Congress 
thought  that  this  principle  was  true. 
They  felt  that  new  States  should  have 
representation  in  their  legislatures 
based  on  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

The  contribution  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  reminds  us 
once  again  of  how  the  States  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  were  to  be  orga- 
nized. That  great  ordinance  also  pro- 
vides clearly  that  all  States  to  be  carved 
out  of  the  Northwest  Territory — and 
those  States  today  include  Wisconsin. 
Illinois.  Michigan.  Indiana.  Ohio — must 
provide  for  their  c>€ople  representation 
in  the  State  legislatures  based  on  popu- 
lation, and  must  do  so  in  perpetuity. 
There  Is  no  question  about  it.  Those 
who  adopted  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
were  among  the  same  Pounding  Fathers 
who  adopted  our  Federal  Constitution. 
This  shows  how  strongly  they  felt  about 
each  person  having  one  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  addition,  the 
States  to  which  I  have  referred  were  re- 
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quired,  first,  to  have  an  aasemblr  tn 
establish  the  legislative  body.  The  « 
abllng  act  further  provided  that  e^ 
the  assemblies  that  would  establish^ 
legislative  bodies  in  those  States  hadtS 
be  selected  according  to  population  u 
nearly  as  possible.  ' 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     So  not  only  the 
State  legislatures,  but  also  the  asa^ 
biles  that  would  establish  the  legUj. 
tures.  were  requh-ed  to  have  equal  » 
equitable  representation. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  return  to  the 
argtunent  by  Justice  Harlan,  who  was 
the  lone  dissenter  in  the  case  of  Baker 
against  Carr,  Justice  Harlan  said: 

"The  existence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  proof 
enough  of  that." 

But  the  answer  is  not  as  delusively  simple 
as  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  suggests.  Indeed,  cm- 
ful  analysis  of  the  issue  suggests  an  exactlt 
opposite  conclusion;  namely,  that  the  Fedenl 
analogy  is  not  relevant  in  determlnlnt 
whether  a  State  apportionment  plan  is  or  li 
not  consistent  with  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  Uncritictl 
application  of  that  standard  may  well  letd 
into  constitutional   error. 

«  •  •  •  ( 

The  arguments  favoring  the  application  of 
the  Federal  system  to  the  Stater  were  sum- 
marlzed  by  Judge  O.  Bowie  Duckett  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  in  hla  opinion  In  Maryland  Com. 
mittee  for  Fair  Representation  v.  Tawei 
(May  24.  1962)  : 

"Such  an  arrangement  protects  the  minor- 
ities. It  prevents  hasty,  although  popular, 
legislation  at  the  time.  It  is  based  upon 
history  and  reason  and  helps  to  protect  the 
republican  form  of  government  guaranteed 
by  article  IV,  section  4,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. It  preserves  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  State  government  which  has  worked  w 
well  under  the  Federal.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  little  advantage  In  having  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  If  the  composition  and 
qualifications  of  the  members  were  similar." 

The  arguments  above  stated  are  essentially 
three:  (1)  The  Federal  experience,  as  de- 
veloped through  history,  is  sufflcient  prece- 
dent. (2)  Two  houses,  differently  consti- 
tuted, operate  to  restrain  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered legislation.  (3)  If  not  differently 
constituted,  the  two  houses  would  not  sene 
the  separate  functions  for  which  established. 
E.ach  argument  deserves  examination  and,  it 
is  believed,  rejection. 

consxrrvtional  convention  and  thi 
"gre.\t  compromise" 

The  egalitarian  ideal  of  fairness  in  political 
representation  was  emphatically  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  frequently 
thereafter  during  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  In  1819, 
was  characteristically  eloquent :  "Equal  rep- 
resentation is  so  fundamental  a  principle  in 
a  true  republic  that  no  prejudices  can  Justify 
its  violation  because  the  prejudices  them- 
selves cannot  be  Justified." 

Yet  during  those  early  years  not  even  the 
most  ardent  exponents  of  political  equality 
contemplated  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  fran- 
chise which  we  take  for  granted  today.  There 
was  no  thought  that  women  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote  and  few  doubted  that  owner- 
ship of  property,  or  even  religious  tests, 
might  be  proper  qualifications  for  voting 
eligibility.  Certainly  few  thought  it  odd  that 
the  Constitution  provided  for  the  election 
of  Senators  by  State  legislators  without  any 
direct  participation  by  the  people  and  that 
the  President  should  also  be  chosen  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  electors  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  State  "in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct."  Yet  o'"^ 
years  all  these  concepts  have  been  challenge 
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^wndtroentally  inconsistent  with  the  dem- 

*?^il''no^State  would  today  Justify  llmlta- 
^"^I?he  franchise  based  on  these  IBth- 
*^«^  notfoM  now  long  rejected. 
«?*^hrs  ISthlcentury  context  of  limited 
JLnition  of  a  popular  base  for  the  exerclae 
'r^fiinchise  it  would  not  have  seemed 
^  L  If  the  framers  of  the  proposed  Con- 
•JfJi^tion  had  all  been  agreed  upon  a  plan  for 
SSSuS  representation  in  both  houses. 

There  were  many  abridgments  and 
Jmromises  with  the  notion  of  purely 
Scratic  representation.  It  was  point- 
S^that  women  did  not  have  any  vote. 
SMtors  were  chosen  by  State  leglsla- 
f^  and  not  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
!Se  That  was  a  situation  which  my 
S^  predecessor  in  this  chah:,  some  time 
ranoved,  old  Bob  La  FoUette,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  correcting. 

The  fact  that  most  people  did  not  have 
,  voice  in  electing  their  Senators  and 
could  do  so  only  indirectly  through  their 
State  legislatures,  was  a  defect  which  led 
to  comiption.  and  the  reason  why  the 
Senate  was  known  as  the  millionaires 
club  or  the  rich  man's  club. 

Also  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  Constitution,  the  most  powerful  of- 
fice the  Presidency,  was  selected  not  di- 
rectly by  the  people  but  determined  by 
the  electors  who  at  that  time  considered 
themselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
be  independent  of  the  vote  which  had 
been  registered  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion It  was  only  at  a  later  time  that 
it  became  clear  that  electors  were  bound, 
in  some  cases  legally  but  in  all  cases 
morally,  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  vote  in  the  State  from  which 
they  were  chosen. 

There  were  many  compromises  with 
the  principle  which  we  now  consider  to 
be  a  truism,  a  platitude,  that  if  we  have 
a  democracy,  the  people  should  have  a 
direct  vote  in  the  selection  of  public  of- 
ficials. ^  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  McKay  points 
out  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  right  the  people  should  have 
to  equal  representation  in  their  State 
legislatures. 

As  he  writes : 

Yet  the  exact  opposite  was  the  proposal 
which  most  of  the  delegates  originally  favored 
and  would  ultimately  have  adopted  but  for 
the  intransigent  opposition  of  the  small 
States.  The  Virginia  plan  projKjsed  by  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  based  on  what  he  called 
the  "Republican  principle,"  provided  for  a 
popularly  elected  first  branch  of  the  Congress 
which  was  then  to  choose  the  second  from 
nominees  proposed  by  the  State  legislatures. 
Significantly,  a  favorable  vote  was  actually 
cast  at  one  time  for  representation  In  both 
Houses  to  be  proportional  to  population  (ex- 
cept that  five  slaves  were  to  be  counted  as 
three  freemen) . 

Nevertheless,  the  opposition  of  the  smaller 
States,  although  less  than  a  majority,  dem- 
onstrated that  a  viable  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment could  be  achieved  only  by  partial 
reUnqulshment  of  the  principle  of  equality. 
In  this  lay  the  genesis  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  "Great  Compromise"  or,  as  it  Is 
wmetimes  described,  the  "reluctant"  com- 
promise.   Max  Parrand  has  said: 

"The  important  feature  of  the  compromise 
was  that  in  the  upper  House  of  the  legisla- 
ture each  State — 

Not  each  person — 
should  have  an  equal  vote.    The  principle  of 
proportional    representation    In   the    lower 


House  was  not  a  part  of  the  compromise,  al- 
though the  details  for  carrying  out  that  prin- 
ciple were  involved."  (The  Framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  p.  106 
(Yale  paperbound  1962) .) 

Some  proponents  of  the  Federal  analogy 
as  a  Justification  for  representational  im- 
balance in  State  legislatures  have  sought 
support  In  the  Federalist.  But  such  reliance 
Is  largely  misplaced.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  those  papers  were  conceived  and  pub- 
lished as  political  tracts  designed  to  per- 
suade New  York  voters  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  form  agreed  upon  at  the 
Convention.  Even  without  discounting  for 
that  special  pleading,  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  almost  apologetic  support  given  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  equality 
of  representation.  Thus  In  No.  62  (probably 
Madison ) : 

I  have  quoted  this  before  but  I  wish  to 
quote  it  briefly  at  this  time — 

"A  government  founded  on  principle,  more 
consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  larger  States 
is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  smaller 
States.  The  only  option,  then,  for  the  former 
lies  between  the  proposed  government  and  a 
government  still  more  objectionable.  Un- 
der this  alternative,  the  advice  of  prudence 
must  be  to  embrace  the  lesser  evU;  and  In- 
stead of  indulging  a  fruitless  anticipation  of 
the  possible  mischiefs  which  may  ensue,  to 
contemplate  rather  the  advantageous  conse- 
quences which  may  qualify  the  sacrifice." 

History  subsequent  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  further  supports  the  proposition 
that  the  Federal  analogy  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  State  legislative  bodies.  As  already 
Indicated.  Indirect  election  of  Senators  and 
the  President  had  been  Incorporated  into  the 
original  Constitution.  Madison,  in  The  Fed- 
eralist, No.  45.  specifically  endorsed  such 
Indirect  election  as  a  proper  way  of  reducing 
the  Infiuence  of  the  people  as  a  whole  In 
choice  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. But  these  and  other  nondemocratlc 
restrictions  upon  voting  rights  were  not  des- 
tined to  survive.  No  portions  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  more  altered  by  amendment  or 
in  practice  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
than  those  provisions  relating  to  franchise, 
a  clear  reflection  of  the  inconsistency  of  some 
of  the  original  provisions  with  the  growing 
demand  for  more  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

This  would  tend  to  confirm  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  contend- 
ing, that  this  nondemocratlc  provision 
in  the  Constitution  might  well  have  oeen 
amended  in  the  course  of  the  18th  or  19th 
centuries,  as  were  the  other  nondemo- 
cratlc provisions  in  the  Constitution, 
were  it  not  for  the  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  makes  an  amendment  of 
representation  in  the  Senate  unconsti- 
tutional in  effect,  because  every  State 
must  give  consent  to  it. 

Continuing  to  read: 

Section  1  of  the  14th  amendment,  calling 
upon  the  States  to  provide  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  due  process,  reflected  senti- 
ment for  limitation  of  State  action  that  vr&s 
vmfalr  or  unequal.  That  Its  potential  Impact 
upon  the  composition  of  State  legislatures 
was  not  specifically  contemplated  In  1868 
does  not.  under  familiar  principles  of  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  foreclose  its  application 
to  such  cases  where  the  inequality  or  unfair- 
ness is  later  demonstrated.  The  point  is 
that  the  14th  amendment  does  require  equal- 
ity as  to  all  kinds  of  State  action.  The  fact 
that  inequality,  as  a  matter  of  political  ne- 
cessity, was  built  Into  the  national  Congress 
Is  thus  no  longer  relevant  In  explaining  simi- 
lar Inequalities  adopted  by  States  that  are 
forbidden  to  create  Invidious  discriminations. 


It  is  most  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize, because  frankly,  at  first  I  had 
some  reservations  about  the  14th  amend- 
ment interpretation.  The  point  is  that 
the  14th  amendment  requires  equality 
as  to  all  kinds  of  State  swition.  Election 
of  the  State  legislature  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  kind  of  State  action. 
Equality  of  action  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  should 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  While  it  Is  true  that 
in  our  federal  system  of  government  we 
are  a  group  of  affiliations  of  sovereign 
States,  and  the  Senate  analogy  would 
not  carry  down  to  the  States;  It  woiUd 
be  even  more  Importsuit  to  require  equal 
one-man,  one-vote  representation  from 
State  legislatures  than  even  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  is  that  not 
correct?  At  least  it  would  be  equally 
important,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  Is 
true.  There  was  a  very  clear  historical 
reason  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  a  U.S.  Senate  with  two  Senators 
for  each  State,  Inasmuch  as  it  was  cre- 
ated by  sovereign,  independent  States. 
They  treated  themselves  and  considered 
themselves  as  having  sovereignty. 
Later — not  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  but  later— the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  which  reserved  to  the  States  all 
powers  not  specifically  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  opposition  deserves  recognition. 
A  strong  argument  can  be  made,  which  I 
would  accept— the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas]  would  not — ^that  the 
States  therefore  should  be  recognized  on 
an  equal  basis  in  one  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature. It  is  a  wise  provision  in  oxxr 
Constitution.  But,  no  counties  ever  got 
together  to  form  a  State.  That  was  not 
the  way  in  which  they  were  formed  any- 
where. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington    [Mr.    Magnitson]    pointed 
out  that  when  the  State  of  Montana 
came  into  the  Union,  it  came  in  under 
an  enabling  act,  the  same  enabling  act 
that  covered  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota.     It  required  equal 
representation  in  the  State  legislature. 
Mr.  METCALF.    When  the  State  of 
Montana  came  into  the  Union,  it  adopted 
a  constitution  which  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  each  county  should  have  one 
senator  and  no  county  should  have  more 
than  one  senator.    A  great  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  75  years  ago,  when 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  pointed 
out  that  that  was  a  provision  that  vio- 
lated  the   Constitution   of   the   United 
States.    That  was  Gov.  Joseph  K.  Toole. 
He  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Montana.    He  stated  that  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  requires  equal 
representation.     Then  he  said  that  if 
there  were  200  in  one  county  and  200,000 
in  another  county,  that  would  not  be 
equal  representation,  and  that  that  was  a 
violation    of    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  matter.    This  Is 
not  a  matter  that  has  just  recently  arisen 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  talking  about 
It  back  i  t  that  time,  concerning  how  the 
States  (f  Washlngtcm.  Montana,  and 
North  apd  South  Dakota  came  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  pAoxMIRE.  That  is  a  very  valu- 
able coi  itrlbutlon.  Those  who  oppose 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  oppose  it 
on  the  { roimd  that  the  Court  has  pro- 
posed s(  me  radical  innovation.  They 
aak.  "W 10  ever  heard  of  this?  It  Is  a 
strange,  radical  limovation." 

As  was  pointed  out,  we  have  gone  to 
some  tli  le  and  trouble  to  show  that  the 
Foundln  i  Fathers  overwhelmingly  estab- 
lished tt  at  proposition. 

Mr.  M  BTCAIf.  Aa  we  go  through  the 
minutes  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  787,  and  as  we  go  through  the 
Federallit  Papers  that  were  written  by 
those  gieat  Founding  Fathers,  we  find, 
running  throughout  those  great  docu- 
ments, t  ae  poeltion  that  one-man,  one- 
vote,  eqt  al  representation  Is  a  basic  prop- 
osition ( f  "republican"  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  State  of  Montana  came  into 
the  Unl(  n  75  years  ago.  a  great  constitu- 
tional la  vyer  from  the  State  of  Montana. 
who  wai  the  first  Governor  of  the  State, 
pointed  out  that  this  malapportionment 
and  misrepresentation  in  State  senates 
and  Sta  e  legislatures  was  a  violation  of 
ttie  proi  osition  of  a  representative  form 
oi  govei  nment.  a  violation  that  we  have 
(Mily  rec  ;ntly  had  an  oi^wrtunlty  to  cor- 
rect th-ough  recent  decisions  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court. 

This  i  i  no  recent  proposal.  This  is  no 
new  idea.  This  is  no  upstart  idea.  We 
have  tri  ;d  for  over  a  century  to  correct 
the  situ  itlon. 

Mr.  ]  ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  t  le  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montanu  The  dlstingiiished  and  able 
Senator  from  Montana  is  a  former  State 
supreme  court  Justice.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent Ju(  ge,  a  scholar  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, of  constitutional  law,  and  constitu- 
tional g(  ►vemment. 

He  is  I  ibsolutely  correct  when  he  points 
out  that  we  can  go  through  the  Federal- 
ist PapTS  carefiilly,  and  every  single 
ref  erenc  s  to  State  representation  a£Brms 
the  rlglt  of  each  Indivldusd  American 
citizen  to  equal  representation.  But,  as 
Madisoi  has  said  over  and  over  again, 
the  Fee  eral  Constitution  Is  a  Federal 
Constltitlon — Just  that,  not  a  National 
Govenu  lent  alone.  It  is  a  Federal  Con- 
stltutloi .  It  recognizes  the  sovereignty, 
the  dlgi  Ity  of  each  individual  State.  It 
does  giv  i  them,  in  one  branch,  equal  rep- 
resentat  on. 

I  cont  nue  to  read : 

The  11  :tle-notlced  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendm  »nt  expressed  further  the  Increas- 
ing demj  jad  for  direct  election  and.  Indeed, 
the  Idea  of  equality  of  representation.  In 
replaclnt  those  portions  of  section  2  of  article 
I  rdatln  ;  to  the  method  of  apportionment. 
llie  orlg  Dal  provision,  a  minor  part  of  the 
great  coi  apromlae,  had  spedfled  that  repre- 
sentativfB  (and  direct  taxes)  should  be  ap- 
portlonei  L  among  the  States  "according  to 
their  res  >ectlve  numbers,  which  shall  be  de- 
termined by  adding  to  the  whole  nimiber  of 
free  pen  3ds,  including  those  bound  to  serv- 
ice for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxe  1,  three-flfths  of  all  other  persons." 
Tho  14tli  amendment  changed  this  to  pro- 


vide that  apportionment  shall  be  excliislvely 
In  accordance  with  population,  "counting  the 
whole  nxunber  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed." 

The  15th  amendment.  In  the  same  spirit, 
was  enacted  to  insure  that  no  restriction  of 
voting  rights  coxUd  be  based  on  grounds  of 
race  or  color.  The  trend  continued  with  the 
adoption  in  1913  of  the  17th  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
and  In  1920  with  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  by  the  19th  amendment.  Recent 
expression  of  the  same  sentiment  is  found 
In  the  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960.  and 
1964. 

The  fight  that  we  are  engaging  in  now, 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  their  decision  in  Rey- 
nolds against  Sims  is  the  same  kind  of 
historic  fight  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual suffrage  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  I  believe  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  defects  in  our  sys- 
tem at  the  present  time — the  right  of 
every  individual  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  State  government. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Even  without  formal  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  changes  effected  by  Congress 
have  also  worked  toward  equality  of  repre- 
sentation. Before  1842  Congress  had  limited 
the  exercise  of  Its  apportionment  power  un- 
der section  4  of  article  I  to  prescribing  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  be  allotted  to 
each  State.  But  in  the  apportionment  act  of 
1842  Congress  provided  that  Representatives 
under  the  current  apportionment  should  "be 
elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous 
territory  equal  In  number  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  which  said  State  may  be 
entitled,  no  one  district  electing  more  than 
one  Representative." 

With  this  history  in  mind  it  seems  at  best 
anachronistic  to  argue  the  ready  transfera- 
bility of  the  congressional  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation into  the  State  leglslatiu-es.  The 
nonrepresentatlve  character  of  the  Senate 
did  not  reflect  majority  sentiment  even  when 
adopted,  but  was  Instead  reluctantly  accepted 
as  the  required  price  for  establishing  an  ac- 
ceptable, if  not  the  best  possible,  govern- 
ment. The  consistent  course  of  events  since 
that  time  has  been  toward  enlarged  reliance 
upon  direct  and  full  participation  by  all 
citizens.  With  this  has  come  Increased  rec- 
ognition of  the  appropriateness  In  a  repre- 
sentative government  such  as  the  United 
States  of  representation  generally  in  close 
relation  to  population.  In  this  light,  the 
nonrepresentatlve  character  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  seen  to  be  an  historical  anomaly  and 
not  at  all  a  model  for  State  emulation. 

FXOZRAL  ANALOGY   AND    MAjORrTY  RT7LE 

Proponents  of  the  Federal  analogy  claim  as 
an  advantage  of  two  houses,  one  of  which  is 
less  responsive  to  p)opular  will,  a  healthy 
restraint  upon  excessive  majorltarlanlsm. 
This  formulation  of  the  argument  leaves  un- 
stated two  underlying  premises,  neither  of 
which  can  withstand  close  analysis. 

First,  there  Is  a  suggestion  that  majority 
rule  Is  not  altogether  desirable,  or  at  least 
that  minority  groups  are  likely  to  be  un- 
reasonably disadvantaged  If  the  majority 
has  its  way.  But  Is  this  true?  Minorities 
are  accorded  constitutional  protection  in  bills 
of  rights  and  elsewhere  to  asstire  adequate 
hearing  for  their  views  and  to  protect  against 
oppression  by  the  majority.  Once  minority 
rights  have  been  assured  in  these  Important 
respects,  no  sound  reason  appears  for  deny- 
ing the  majority  its  will  In  ordinary  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  If  the  two  houses  of  a  legisla- 
ture are  chosen  In  ways  that  will  insiure 
representation  of  radically  different  Interests, 
an  opposite  and  perhaps  greater  danger  is 
threatened,  the  legislative  stalemate.  Even 
in  Congress  this  has  sometimes  occurred,  but 
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the  risk  there  Is  minimized  by  ^  p., 
physical  expanse  and  cxiltural  divtnlS^ 
resented  In  Congress  as  compared  wltii  m^ 
more  parochial  Interests  within  any  *^ 
State.  The  Interest  groups  that  OMr^? 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  RmrSm^ 
tlvee  are  so  numerous  and  diverse  thtt»2" 
narily  there  is  little  risk  that  the  two  Bo^ 
can  be  separately  controlled  by  omM!l 
interest  groups.  In  short,  there  are  ffnTJ! 
sues  that  would  pit  the  area-baaed  Btn^ 
against  the  population-based  House.  ^^ 
In  the  States  the  problem  is  very  dlffarent 
as  illustrated  most  dramatically  in  theortau^ 
rural  conflict  that  is  the  pattern  today  ta 
nearly  all  the  States  that  have  depvtM 
significantly  from  the  principle  of  Mm) 
population  In  one  or  both  houses.  Suffl^mt 
evidence  of  this  legislative  Impane  on 
urban-rural  issues  is  found  in  the  repeated 
refusal  of  many  State  legislatures  to  toUo* 
their  own  constitutional  mandate  of  periodic 
reapportionment. 

Incidentally,  one  example  of  that  wm 
Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  was  cited  u  an 
example  of  the  most  fiagrant  interfer- 
ence of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  with 
the  rights  of  a  State.  But  in  the  case 
of  Oklahoma,  the  State  legislature  re- 
fused to  follow  the  State's  own  conatitu- 
tion.  They  have  failed  to  follow  it  ever 
since  1921. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield.    I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  same  thing,  (rf 
course,  was  true  in  the  case  of  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama. 

They  did  not  reapportion  between 
1901  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  came  in  1962  and  1964— 
after  60  years  of  refusal  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  reapportion  according  to  their 
own  constitution. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the  con- 
stitution required  reapportionment  every 
decennial  period  imtil  1955.  From  1901 
imtil  that  day  there  was  no  reapportion- 
ment. During  that  time  there  had  been 
a  great  movement  of  population  toward 
the  cities,  which  was  disregarded.  That 
has  been  true  in  State  after  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  What 
I  believe  has  been  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  in  all  these  cases — the  Alabama 
case,  the  Oklahoma  case  and  others- 
Federal  district  courts — or  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  it  was  called  upon  to  support, 
to  intervene,  or  to  reject  the  decision 
of  a  lower  court — have  acted  after  State 
legislatures  have  been  given  many  years 
in  which  to  comply,  in  most  cases,  with 
their  own  constitutions,  and  yet  they 
have  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  State  courts  al- 
most uniformly  have%eld  that  while  the 
legislatures  were  acting  in  disobedience 
of  their  own  constitutions,  there  was 
nothing  that  the  State  courts  could  do 
about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. In  the  Oklahoma  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  said 
there  was  nothing  it  could  do.  It  was 
none  of  their  business.  It  was  up  to  the 
State  legislatures. 

What  has  happened  in  some  countries 
has  been  that  unless  the  people  could  get 
equality  of  representation,  there  would  b* 
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.Hual  physical  armed  rebellion.    We 
f  !3uke  tb  do  it  that  way  in  this  coun- 
*"^TSr  only  other  recourse  is  to  rely 
^'haS  the  right  upheld  in  the  courts. 
^iSf^DOLAS.   In  the  Federal  courts. 
g-^ROMRE.      In    the    Federal 
jSa  because,  as  the  Senator  from  H- 
SSrhaTpointed  out.  the  State  courts 
S«  often  refused  to  act. 
i^  president,  continuing  to  read— 
»  slflomes  almost  axiomatic  that  the  more 
JLJISrrialapportlonment  theless  1.  the 
!!!!*tunity  for  legislative   correction.     All 
'*'^t^  the  Federal  system  In  State  legls- 
!°S,S^has  worked  not  to  protect  the  minorl- 
S^t "  f?ustrate  aU  sense  of  legislative 
^MlblUty.   When  legislatures  become  In- 
!!Sbi7of  any  action  on  Important  matters 
"Pfwhen  they  flout  the  constitutional  Im- 
iSltiTe  of  periodic  reapportionment.  State 
Pj^ent     falls     Into      disrepute      Only 
SXh  reassertlon  of  State  legislative  re- 
Sbillty  can  the  decline  of  respect  for  the 
C  Kovernmental  process  be  reversed. 

A  second  major  postulate  underlying  the 
rhjck-and-balance  arguments  advanced  In 
ZyZfft  of  the  Federal  analogy  Is  the  common 
tauSthat  the  organization  of  State  govern- 
msntB  IB  not  essentially  different  from  that 
Tthe  National  Government.  The  assump- 
tton  could  scarcely  be  more  false.  The  short 
innrer  is  that  the  United  States,  as  the  very 
name  Implies,  Is  a  union  composed  of  the 
•overeign  States,  consenting  to  centralized 
Mponfllblllty  as  to  certain  enumerated 
DOwers  but  reserving  to  themselves  the  bal- 
ance The  constituent  States,  on  the  other 
1^,  have  uniformly  adopted  a  unitary 
jtructure  of  government  in  which  no  sub- 
ordinate political  subdivision  retains  any 
Borerelgnty  but  exercises  only  such  functions 
u  are  conferred  upon  It  for  the  convenience 
of,  and  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  the  distinction  which  I  have 
drawn  many,  many  times,  but  I  think 
must  be  drawn  over  and  over  again.    The 
States  are  not  a  federated  system.    They 
are  not  a  Federal  system.    There  Is  no 
sovereignty,  no  power,  no  individual  rec- 
ognition for  any  area  below  the  State 
government  as  there  is  In  the  Federal 
Government.    Therefore,    there    is    no 
basis  for  saying  that  there  should  be 
some  representation  other  than  popula- 
tion representation  in  the  States. 
Continuing  to  read: 
While  Congress  may  not  alter  the  terri- 
torial boundarlee  of  the  States  or  take  from 
them  the  powers  over  local  affairs  reserved  to 
them,  It  has  always  been  clear  that  the  re- 
lationship between  a  State  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  is  very  different.    "The  number, 
nature,  and  duration  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  these  corporations   and  the  territory 
over  which  they  shaU  be  exercised  rests  in 
the    absolute     discretion     of     the     State." 
Hunter    v.    Pittsburgh,    207    U.S.    161,    178 
(1907).     At  least  this  freedom  to  rearrange 
political  subdivisions  is  absolute  so  long  as 
action  by  the  States  does  not  impinge  on  a 
specific  prohibition  such  as  that  In  the  16th 
amendment  against  depriving  a  citizen  of  his 
vote  because  of  race.    Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot, 
364  U.S.  339  (1961). 

rmniAL  analogy  and  bicameral  legislatttrk 
A  final  argtiment  advanced  by  advocates 
of  the  Federal  analogy  is  that  there  must  be 
differentiation  of  representation  between  the 
two  houses  not  only  to  serve  the  check-and- 
halance  function  already  discussed  but  as 
well  to  Justify  the  existence  of  a  bicameral 
legislature.  As  with  many  plausible-sound- 
ing arguments,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  logic 
has  been  pressed  beyond  defensible  limits. 
The  proponents  of  this  argument  must  nec- 


eaearUy  defend  completely  different  repre- 
sentation formulas  in  the  two  houses,  that 
Is,  one  house  relaited  to  population  and  the 
other  totaUy  unrelated. 

In  fact,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  less 
drastic  ways  In  which  the  two  houses  may 
be  made  to  represent  quite  different  Intereets. 


Mr.  President,  I  was  fortimate  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  hi  the  Wisconsin 
SUte  Assembly  13  years  ago.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  check-and-balance 
system  works  very  well  In  Wisconsin.  It 
works  well  although  both  houses  are 
based  on  strict  population  apportion- 
ment. There  was  a  difference  between 
the  length  of  the  terms  of  members  of 
the  State  senate— the  upper  house— and 
those  of  members  of  the  State  assembly— 
the  lower  house.  There  was  a  difference 
In  the  size  of  the  constituency.  At  that 
time  a  State  senator  represented  120,000 
people.  A  member  of  the  assembly  rep- 
resented 30,000  or  40,000  people. 

Obviously,  the  views  of  legislators  tend 
to  be  different  when  the  constituencies 
tend  to  be  different  or  are  different,  so 
that  It  is  frequently  possible  to  have  a 
working  bicameral  system.  The  proof  is 
not  In  theory;  the  proof  Is  In  experience. 
Wisconsin  has  had  that  experience  for 
116  years.  We  have  had  both  houses 
based  squarely  upon  population  in  the 
bicameral  system— the  check-and-bal- 
ance system— and  it  has  worked  very 
well. 

Most  important  Is  the  fact  that  under  any 
system  no  member  of  one  house  has  the  same 
constituency  as  any  member  of  the  other 
house.  When  the  lower  house  Is  several 
times  larger  than  the  upper,  as  Is  ordlnarUy 
the  case,  the  members  of  the  more  numerous 
house  typically  represent  persons  whose  In- 
terests are  often  closely  Identified  with  each 
other  m  terms  of  geography,  economics,  and 
ethnic  grouping.  Members  of  the  less  nu- 
merous house,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
larger,  more  diverse  segments  of  the  State, 
whose  problems  and  interests  may  be  quite 
different  in  total  Impact  from  those  of  the 
smaller  group  represented  by  their  opposite 

numbers. 

Moreover,  terms  can  be.  and  usually  are, 
different  between  the  two  houses,  thus  auto- 
matically Injecting  somewhat  different  po- 
litical considerations. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
rational,  that  Is  reasonable,  variations  may 
not  continue,  as  always,  to  be  based  on  his- 
torical, political,  economic  or  other  non- 
population  factors.  As  Solicitor  General  C!ox 
stated  before  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association 
in  June  1962: 

"(I]t  would  not  surprise  me  greatly  if  the 
Supreme  Court  were  ultimately  to  hold  that 
if  seats  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  are 
apportioned  in  direct  ratio  to  population,  the 
allocation  of  seats  In  the  upper  branch  may 
recognize  historical,  political,  and  geographi- 
cal subdivisions  provided  that  the  departxire 
from  equal  representation  in  proportion  to 
the  population  is  not  too  extreme." 

CONCLUSION 

In  matters  of  franchise  at  the  national 
level  the  uniform  trend  since  1787  has  been 
toward  more  extended  exercise  of  the  right 
to  vote,  both  as  to  classes  of  electors  and  as 
to  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right.  Only  In  the  choice  of  State 
legislatures,  largely  through  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  representation  in  proportion  to 
population,  has  the  Ideal  of  equaUty  of  the 
right  to  vote  been  limited  in  significant  ways. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  analogy  Is 
allowed  to  survive  as  a  Justification  for  these 
practices,  present  Imbalances  In  representa- 
tion can  be  expected  to  worsen  with  the  pas- 


sage of  time  and  the  InevlUble  further  con- 
centration of  populaUon  In  urban  areas. 
Not  until  the  Idea  of  repreeentaUon  wlUi 
stHne  reference  to  population  becomes  stMid- 
ard  throughout  State  legislatures  can  there 
be  confidence  In  their  responslvenem  to 
popular  needs  and  demands. 

How  better  to  conclude  than  by  invoking 
once  more  James  Madison  In  "»•  ,^«»^; 
No  39-  "It  is  essential  to  [a  repubUc]  that  it 
be  derived  from  the  great  body  of  the  society, 
not  from  an  Inconsiderable  proportion  or  a 
favored  class  of  it.'* 


Before  I  conclude.  I  should  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  comments  on  the  al- 
leged analogy  between  the  representa- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  US.  Senate  and 
the  representation  of  county  areas  in 
State  legislatures,  which  were  brought 
together  by  John  E.  Bebout.  dhrector  of 
the  Urban  Studies  Center  of  Rutgers 
University,  which  is  the  State  University 
of  New  Jersey:  ,  ^. 

We  know  of  no  extensive  general  discus- 
sion of  the  historical  and  constitutional  ba- 
sis or  lack  of  basis,  for  the  analogy  some- 
times drawn  between  the  eqxial  representa- 
tion of  the  States  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
representation  of  areas,  visually  coimtles  or 
towns,  m  the  State  legislatures.  The  sup- 
posed analogy  Is  frequently  cited  In  defense 
of  particular  arrangements  as,  for  example. 
the  equal  representation  of  the  counties  In 
the  New  Jersey  Senate. 

This  was  an  extensive  study  made  by 
Rutgers  University.  To  continue  the 
quotation : 

We  have  fo\md  no  acceptance,  however,  of 
the  validity  of  this  analogy  In  *tondard 
works  on  government  nor  In  objective  studies 
of  particular  leglslatvires  by  recognized  au- 
thorities. Kven  in  New  Jersey,  which  Is  one 
of  only  seven  States  that  provide  for  equal 
representation  of  all  counties  regardless  of 
size  In  one  hoiise  (and  has  done  »o  «^"^ 
adoption  of  Its  first  constitution  In  1776), 
the  "Federal  analogy,"  though  used  from 
time  to  time  as  a  debating  point,  has  never 
been  given  authoritative  endorsement  as  pos- 
sessing inherent  or  technical  validity,  rot 
example.  Chief  Justice  Joseph  C.  Horn- 
blower,  speaking  in  the  New  Jersey  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1844.  observed : 

"Each  of  the  States  Is  sovereign  and  might 
or  might  not  assent  to  the  Constitution  and 
come  into  the  federation.  But  our  counties 
have  not  that  privilege.  Our  State  Is  but 
one  territory,  one  people,  one  municipality. 
We  are.  In  fact,  only  making  a  municipal  law 
to  govern  the  State.  There  Is,  therefore,  no 
similarity  between  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  Union,  of  an  emphre,  and  that  of  a 
sovereign  State."  Proceedings  of  the  New 
Jersey   Constitutional   «.'    vj"*lon   of   1844, 

page  88. 

The  following  excerpts  arc       ,jlcal  of  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  ♦    ^  literature. 

Walker.  Harvey.  "The  Lee         've  Process," 
the  Ronald  Press  Co..  Ne      ^       ".  1948.  page 
172-    "The   representatlor      '    areas   rather 
than    or  even  in  addition    o,  population  In 
a  legislative  body  has  small  place  In  a  de- 
mocracy;  actually,  one  cannot  represent  an 
area.    He  must  represent  the  people  whp  live 
m  It      If  they  are  fewer   In  number  than 
those  represented  In  the  same  body  by  an- 
other legislator,   there  Is  an  imdemocrattc 
imbalance.    The   use   of   artificially  created 
boundary  lines  on  a  map  to  determine  rep- 
resentation Is  as  outworn  as  feudalism.    Ex- 
cept in  a  few  States,  there  Is  an  effort  to  se- 
cvire  equal  representation  of  population  In 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.    So  while  bi- 
cameralism makes  possible  the  representa- 
tion of  areas.  It  Is  not  always  used  for  that 
purpose.    Counties  are  created  by  the  legls- 
lat\ire  In  most  States  and  may  be  aboUshed 
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cooBoU  lated 
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form  in 
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long 
to  show 
tlon." " 


by  the  same  authority.    Re- 

<iounty  government,  Including  con- 

reductUm  in  the  number  of  coun- 

part  cularly  in  the  South  and  East,  Is 

over  lue.    Such  reform  would  do  much 

;he  abflurdlty  of  'area  representa- 


"LeglsU  tive 


Biireau 
of 
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Oklahc  ma 
mlsunder  tandlng 
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Apportloimient  in  Oklahoma," 

Government  Reoearch,  University 

liiay  1956,  pages  3-^:  "General 

concerning  the  legal  posl- 

county  constitutes  the  chief  ob- 

fair  distribution  of  the  member - 

legislative  bodies.    The  county 

tccupy  the  same  constitutional  po- 

thB  State  that  the  State  holds  In 

Its  boxindarles  may  be  altered 

prescribed  by  the  State, 

of  government  under  which  It 

I  set  up  by,  and  may  be  altered  by, 

IsglBlature.    Unlllce  the  State,  the 

lay  no  claim  to  inherent  powers; 

only  those  which  are  spectflcally 

by  the  parent  government. 

days,   the   Supreme  Court 

1  hat  counties  'are  but  subdivisions 

created  for  governmental  piu-- 

•  and  that  they  'derive  their  au- 

hold  elections  and  elect  officers 

legislature.'     Immediately    after 

a  series  of  contests  occxured  over 

position  of  counties,   in 

Supreme  Court  had  no  difficulty  In 

1  he  conclusion  that  'a  county  Is  one 

divisions  of  the  State  cre- 

]  lubllc  and  political  purjKKes  con- 

the   administration    of   State 
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"This 
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herent." 

Boswort^,    Karl,    "Law    Making    in    State 

Oovemmeats,"  page  86  in  "The  Porty-eight 

Tlieir  Tasks  as  Policymakers  and  Ad- 

( final     edition,     background 

]  Ughth  American  Assembly,  Grad- 

of  Business,  Columbia  Unlver- 

"Ftrst,  perhaps  It  needs  to  be  said 

is  no  reason  why.  In   a  system 

allegiance  to  democratic  Ideals, 

of  either  house  should  have 

different  numbers  of  constltu- 

populatlons,   citizens  or  voters. 

the    constitutions    reflect    other 

ihat  small  town  and  country  peo- 

mlddle-sized  city  people  are 

of  representation  than  others. 

or  towns  are.  like  the  States 

system.  Independent  political 

be  represented  regardless  of  their 

There  Is  no  basic  right  In  the 

theory  of  any  State  for  coun- 

to  have  separate  representation. 

National   Government   vls-a-vls 

of  the  Union,  the  States  can  abol- 

the  boundaries  of,  or  transform 

of    counties,    towns    and 

local  governments'  legal  position 

complete   dependence    upon    the 

JJiy    'sovereignty'    of    counties    or 

"  on  entrenched  political  power, 

CO)  isti tutional  or  democratic  theory." 

of  course,  numerous  statements 

undesirable  effects  of  the  failure  of 

legislatures  to  be  sufficiently  rep- 

of  the  people.    See,  for  example, 

of  the  participants  in  the  Eighth 

Assembly,  supra,  page  138.  and  the 

of  the  State  legislature  at  pages 

"  the  "Report  of  the  Commission 

Relations"     (Kestn- 

Coi^ission),  Washington,  D.C..  1955. 
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DJUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 
Sena  or  yield? 

PlioXMIRE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  thorough 
analysis  of  the  difference  between  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate was  created  and  the  circumstances 
attending  representation  of  individuals 
in  the  various  State  legislatures.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  produced  a 
wealth  of  testimony  to  prove  his  point, 
and  should  have  settled  the  matter  be- 
yond any  p)osslbility  of  doubt. 

I  take  it  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  planning  shortly  to  yield  the  floor 
under  certain  conditions.  Pending  that 
time,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow  I  be  recognized 
to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  tomorrow 
I  be  recognized  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
more  observation  before  I  conclude.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  unwillingly 
held  the  floor  since  last  Wednesday. 
This  is  Tuesday.  It  has  taken  an  entire 
week  for  me  to  make  this  speech.  It  was 
not  an  infinite  speech.  It  took  6  or  7 
hours  at  the  most.  It  was  impossible  to 
complete  my  speech  because  those  who 
favor  the  IMrksen  amendment  were  not 
available  to  develop  a  quorum  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  or  Saturday.  On  yester- 
day, Monday,  we  were  able  to  obtain  a 
quorum  after  about  an  hour  of  waiting 
for  it.  I  spoke  and  then  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  at  which  time  it 
was  transparently  obvious  that  we  could 
not  get  a  quorum,  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  those  of 
us  who  are  supporting  the  Supreme  Court 
in  opposing  the  Dirksen  amendment  are 
desirous  of  having  Senators  who  op- 
pose our  position  come  to  state  their 
case,  to  make  a  quorum,  and  to  provide 
the  kind  of  attentive  and  intelligent  au- 
dience which  I  know  they  are  capable  of 
making. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  with  the  understanding 
that  while  he  holds  the  floor  there  will 
be  no  motion  made  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
not  permissible  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  motion.  Perhaps  I  phrased  it 
improperly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  while 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  holds  the 
floor  a  motion  will  not  be  made  on  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
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Wisconsin.  I  congratulate  him  on  in. 
very  wise  and  able  presentation  of  St 
case  and  his  defense  of  liberty  and  pS! 
resentative  government.  ^' 

Mr.  President,  like  it  or  not  we  a» 
caught  up  in  a  debate  which  goes  to  S 
very  core  of  the  generally  accepted  nta 
losophy  of  our  representative  Qoveml 
ment.  More  than  that,  we  are  partiri* 
pants  in  a  political  power  play  which  irtj 
profoundly  affect  the  future  of  milUoni 
of  Americans. 

My  position  on  this  issue  should  have 
been  made  clear  by  my  recent  votes  on 
cloture  and  the  McCarthy-Javlts  "sense 
of  Congress"  resolution.  Let  me  state 
here  and  now  so  that  there  can  be  oo 
doubt  whatsoever — I  am  completely  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  series  of 
"one  man,  one  vote"  decisions. 

The  Senate  has  already  rejected  the 
proposition  put  forth  by  the  House-en- 
acted Tuck  bill,  by  a  substantial  vote. 
Now  a  second  attack  is  being  mounted 
on  the  House  side  in  the  form  of  a  can- 
stitutional  amendment  sponsored  by 
Representative  Patman.  of  Texas.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Maryland's  Representa- 
tives on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  stand 
firm  against  It. 

The  matter  before  us  now  is  more  In- 
sidious than  either  the  Tuck  or  Patman 
bills  because  It  purports  to  be — and  to 
some  may  appear  to  be — milder  in  Its 
approach.  I,  for  one,  will  not  buy  this. 
I  believe  that  the  Dirksen  rider's  real 
purpose  Is  to  buy  time  in  order  that  the 
antireapportionment  forces  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  may  mount  a  de- 
termined campaign  for  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  which,  will 
permanently  take  away  the  Supmne 
Court's  jurisdiction  and  therefore  its 
power  to  protect  our  citizens'  right  to 
equal  representation. 

I  concur  with  and  subscribe  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andersoh] 
when  he  recently  said: 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  debate  which 
centers  on  the  vital  organs  of  our  form  c( 
government,  and  reopens  arguments  ralaed 
and  resolved  by  the  men  who  shaped  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  out- 
come of  this  debate  and  the  Issue  which 
prompted  It  could,  over  the  years,  have  a 
deeper  effect  on  more  Americans  than  the 
clvU  rights  bill  we  passed  in  June.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill, 
the  Tuck  bill,  which  would  bar  the  Supreme 
Covirt  from  acting  In  cases  involving  the  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures.  TUi 
bill  defies  the  basic  principle  established  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  exercise  the  role  of  final  ar- 
biter In  disputes  of  interpretation  of  our 
Constitution  because  it  would  destroy  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  oxir  Republic. 

The  Tuck  bill,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
been  defeated.  There  were  those,  however, 
who  believed  that  the  extreme  measure 
passed  by  the  House  would  force  this  body 
to  accept  some  sort  of  more  modest  counter 
to  the  Supreme  Co\irt'8  decisions  on  legisla- 
tive apportionment  In  the  States.  This  so- 
called  more  modest  measure  took  the  form 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I  am  as  strons- 
ly  opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amendment — even 
though  some  would  label  It  a  modest  pro- 
posal— as  I  am  to  the  Tuck  bill.  No  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  Tuck  biU  in  the  House. 
We  have  not  held  hearings  Ln  the  Senate 
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.K-  nirksen  amendment,  yet  we  are  asked 
*  ^  sttwh  this  disruptive  amendment  to 

•**,!li»n  aid  bUl. 

««;if  amendment  should  become  a  part 
Ji^J^  aid  blU  and  the  foreign  aid 
°'..^  i«t  to  the  President,  I  would  rather 


♦h«  President  veto  that  vital  legislation 
ShS  than  let  the  Dirksen  amendment  be- 
'*  thP  law  of  the  land.  The  amendment 
"^L^A  the  principles  for  which  the  Pound- 
fTiSSere  labored  long  and  diligently  in 
SS  SSSelpi^la  convention  of  1787.  More 
!^r,  that  it  would  encourage  Congress  to 
Z^xoM  supreme  Court  actions  in  other 
1^ Thlch  might  be  unpopular  with  an 
^n  and  influential  minority.  Even  when 
fS.  ftioreme  Court  in  1954  handed  down  its 
«nmentou8  decision  that  there  should  be 
7.-^e«ratlon  in  the  public  schools.  I  do 
«^recall  that  any  measure  was  Introduced 
f„  conKress  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
«f  ^  right  to  rule  in  such  cases.  Could  it 
Z,  that  this  Issue  has  generated  so  much 
noDOsltlon  because  reapportionment  has 
jicha profound  effect  on  the  political  power 
gtructure? 

I  find  It   somewhat   surprising   that   the 
dtatlngulshed  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  was 
me  of  the  architects  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
jhould  be   the   principal    architect   of   this 
oroposal  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  civil 
Vrongs  bill,  because  it  would  deny  to  many 
the  right  of  equal  representation  and  does 
violence  to  the  14th  amendment  which  was 
one  of  the  bases  for   the   clvU   rights   bUl. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  accepts  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  both  houses  of  State  legis- 
latures must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population,  but  merely  delays  Implementa- 
tion of  the  rulings.    In  truth  the  purpose  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment  Is  to  buy  time — time 
in  which  it  is  hoped  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  be  adopted  that  vrtll  produce  the 
same  results,  wholly  or  partially,  as  the  Tuck 
bill  If  It  were  enacted.    In  reality,  we  would 
wind  up  in  the  same  leaky  boat,  nullifying 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  worse, 
foreclosing  future  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  area  of  fundamental  principle. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  only  delays  the  day 
of  final  Judgment  for  the  Inequality  and  in- 
justices which  have   been   the  lot  of  large 
numbers  of  Americans  for  so  many  decades. 
Malapportionment  wiU  still  be  with   lis.     I 
am  afraid  that  millions  of  our  citizens  will 
despair  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  erase 
this  blot  on  our  democracy.     They  will  be- 
lieve that  Congress  has  left  them  hostage  to 
the  whims  and  will  of  leglslat\ires  which  do 
not  accurately  respond  to  their  needs. 

I  also  applaud  the  proposition  set  forth 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  in  urging  support  for  his 
'sense  of  Congress"  resolution  when  he 
said: 

The  question,  then,  is  how  Congress  may 
constitutionally  manifest  Its  desire  for  time 
to  avoid  hasty  solutions  and  perhaps  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment.    I  do  not 
believe    the    Dlrksen-Mansfleld    amendment 
can  do  so  validly  under  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation    of    powers    of    the    coordinate 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  unless 
the  Court  construes  it  as  a  request,  not  an 
order.    I  have  heretofore  argued  that  in  my 
Judgment,   the    Supreme    Court    will   strike 
down  the  Dlrksen-Mansfleld  amendment  un- 
less It  construes  the  words  "unusual  circum- 
stances," as  contained   In   the  amendment, 
to  allow   it,   for   all   practical   purposes,   to 
consider  that  amendment  as  a  request,  not  an 
order.   That  is  a  dangerous  piece  of  business. 
The  Court  may  feel  constrained,  as  a  matter 
of  morality  In  the  construction  of  the  law, 
to  hold  that  this  Is  an  order  to  the  Court, 
and  to  strike  It  down,  and  face  the  terrible 
confrontation    between    Congress    and    the 
Court,  which  I  do  not  believe  anyone  who 
loves  our  country  and  its  institutions  should 


invite.  If  the  amendment  is  mandatory, 
if  It  is  a  statute,  then  it  could  well  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  impose 
upon  the  Federal  courts  what  is  called,  in 
words  of  art,  "a  nile  of  decision."  This  has 
been  held  invalid  in  cases  involving  constitu- 
tional rights  already  pending  before  the 
courts.  I  have  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  famous  McCardle  case.  There  is 
a  great  likelihood,  in  view  of  the  later  Klein 
and  Glldden  cases,  that  the  McCardle  deci- 
sion is  unlikely  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  as 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  time. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  wish  to  avoid 
this  confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  the  majority  of  Senators,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are  attorneys  and 
were  qualified  as  such  before  they  be- 
came Members  of  the  Senate. 

As  lawyers  as  well  as  lawmakers,  I 
fear  that  some  of  us  have  not  paid  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  development  of 
the  law  in  those  cases  dealing  with  re- 
apportionment, or  more  precisely  with 
malapportionment. 

For  this  reason  I  thought  it  might 
be  useful  for  some  of  us,  at  least,  to 
trace  the  legal  history  of  one  of  these 
cases.  I  know  that  Senators  will  under- 
stand why  I  have  chosen  the  Maryland 
case  as  my  Illustration. 

It  happens  that  three  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  reapportiorunent  fight  in 
Maryland  are  well  known  to  me  person- 
ally.   The  first.  Royce  Hanson,  a  vigorous 
young  political  science  professor  from 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  organized  the 
Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Represen- 
tation, which  served  as  the   principal 
vehicle     of     the     proreapportionment 
forces  in  Maryland.     The  other   two, 
Alfred  L.  Scanlan  and  Johnson  Bowie, 
are  longtime  personal  friends  and  prom- 
inent Maryland  attorneys.    It  was  they 
who,    with    their    cocounsel,    John    B. 
Wright,  successfully   argued  the   com- 
mittee's case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
Maryland   case,  I  believe  it  would   be 
helpful   and  interesting  to  review  the 
strategy  of  the  successful  attorneys. 

Mr.  Scanlan  published  an  interesting 
article  on  this  aspect  of  the  case  in  the 
June  1963  issue  ot  the  Notre  Dame  Law- 
yer, published  by  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School. 

In  the  article,  which  is  entitled  "Prob- 
lems of  Pleadings,  Proof,  and  Persuasion 
In  a  Reapportionment  Case,"  Mr.  Scan- 
lan wrote : 


redistrictlng.  In  addition,  the  Court  already 
has  struck  down,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1,  the 
invidious  unit  rule  system  observed  for  so 
long  m  primary  elections  in  Georgia. 

Parenthetically,  the  same  system,  until 
quite  recently,  was  followed  in  my  State 
of  Maryland. 

Many  talented  and  dedicated  people  have 
played  a  part  in  this  battle  for  constitutional 
reform,  or.  if  you  prefer,  revolt.  Political 
scientists  and  professors  of  government  and 
public  administration  have  furnished  under- 
lying theory  and  plentiful  statistics.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce  have  helped 
furnish  funds.  Politicians,  at  least  those 
favorably  disposed  toward  reasonable  ap- 
portionment, have  contributed  their  native 
gifts  of  leadership,  direction  and  productive 
political  compromise.  The  courts,  of  course, 
have  provided  indispensable  stimuli  toward 
necessary  legislative  action. 

In  so  doing,  the  judiciary,  at  last,  has  given 
"meaning  to  the  otherwise  sterile  insistence 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  that  relief  from 
inequitable  apportionment  'must  come 
through  an  aroused  popular  conscience  that 
sears  the  conscience  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives.' " 

However,  the  lawyer  has  proved  to  be  the 
Infantryman  of  this  war.     The  late  Robert 
Jackson  once  remarked  that  America  believes 
m  "government  by  lawsuit."    Sooner  or  later, 
practically    all    of    the    great   public    Issues 
which  confront  the  Nation  find  their  way  to 
the  courts  in  one  form  or  another.    This  has 
been  especially  true  of  the  reapportionment 
controversy.    The  basic  Issue  is  whether  rep- 
resentative government  is  to  prevail  in  the 
legislative  chambers  of  the  States  and  in  the 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    United 
States.      More  precisely,   the   question   pre- 
sented is  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
14th  amendment  that  guarantees  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  representative  gov- 
erimient  and  majority  rule  shall  obtain  in 
the   country's   legislative  bodies.     Thus  are 
raised  constitutional  Issues  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  enormous  impact,  and  far-reach- 
ing effect.     Under   the  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  been  the  lawyer 
who  has  been  called  upon  to  fvu-nish   the 
technical  advocacy  so  indispensable  to  the 
presentation  and  resolution  of  the  grave  and 
complex  constitutional  questions  with  which 
the  country,  the  States,  and  now  the  courts 
are  wrestling. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  describe  the  anatomy 
of  a  reapportionment  case  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  lawyer  who  is  called  upon  to 
prepare,  try.  and  argue  It.  From  pleadings 
through  proof,  a  number  of  problems,  some 
unique,  some  familiar,  are  encountered  by 
the  attorney  who  handles  a  reapportion- 
ment or  a  redistrictlng  case. 


EXPLANATORY    COMMENT 

In  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
Supreme  Court's  monvmiental  decision  in 
Baker  against  Carr,  a  constitutional  ferment 
of  the  greatest  dimensions  has  ensued.  As 
the  victorious  attorney  of  Baker  against  Carr 
perceptively  observes,  "By  every  yardstick  of 
measurement,  this  historic  landmark  deci- 
sion has  had  the  greatest  effect  on  State 
Governments  of  any  event  since  our  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted." 

By  a  recent  count,  cases  challenging  legis- 
lative apportionments  had  been  filed  in  36 
States,  and  25  decisions  had  been  handed 
down.  In  19  of  these  decisions,  the  existing 
apportionment  of  one  or  both  bodies  of  the 
legislature  have  been  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. New  reapportionment  measures 
have  been  passed  in  15  States  and  are  ex- 
pected in  the  uear  future  in  11  more.  The 
Supreme  Court  recently  noted  Jurisdiction 
in  eight  cases  involving  either  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  or  congressional 


BRINGINC  THE  ACTION 

1.  Where  to  sue 
At  the  outset  the  reapportionment  advo- 
cate must  determine,  if  the  choice  Is  open, 
whether  to  bring  suit  in  a  Federal  or  a  State 
court.     If  there  is  an  express  remedy  pro- 
vided by  the  State's  constitution,  or  In  Its 
statutes,  perhaps  the  better  course  la  to  In- 
stitute the  litigation  in  the  State  court.    For 
example,    in    Asbury    Park    Press,    Inc.    v. 
Woolley,  a  case  decided  2  years  before  Baker 
V.  Carr,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Coxirt  sus- 
tained a  claim  that  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly was  malapportloned.    The  coxixt  relied  on 
express  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  consti- 
tution, even  though  it  also  Indicated,  with- 
out deciding  the  jwint,  that  the  malappor- 
tionment   under   attack   violated    the    14th 
amendment.    Moreover,  long  before  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Baker  v.  Corr,  a 
number  of  State  courts  had  held  apportion- 
ment statutes  to  be  In  violation   of  State 
law.    As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  ob- 
served In  Jones  v.  Freeman: 
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perfectly  clear   also  that  the   14tb 
t  issues  can  be  raised  and  decided 
court,  whether  or  not  the  com- 
wtltionen   also  have   valid   State 
which  to  rest  their  reapportlon- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  still 
led  that  a  State  coiu^  would  not 
to  decide  the  Federal  equal  pro- 
due  process  questions  in  a  reap- 
case  where,  under  State  law,  no 
available  by  which  a  decision  in 
the   complaining   party   could   be 
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to  be  taken  into  Judicial  account 

resolution  of  apportionment  contro- 

would  appear  to  be  considera- 

likely  to  move  an  appointed  Judge 

ected  Judge. 

there  Is  at  least  one  caveat  about 

reapportionment  action  in  a  Fed- 

The  Federal  coiirts  surely  are  not 

plunge  into  the  reapportionment 

despite  the  decision  of  the  Su- 

in  Baker  v.  Carr.    Sound  and 

eigrained  Instincts  of   Judicial  ab- 

1  lave  led  some  Federal  cotirts  to  hold 

until  the  highest  court  of  a  State 

an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  an 

law,    especially    "where   the 

was  germane  to  the  issue. 

Sathre.  a  three-Judge  Federal  coxirt 

Dakota  stayed  the  proceedings  be- 

order  to  afford  an  opportimity  for 

Court  of  North  Dakota  to  pass 

arising  under  the  North  Da- 

reabpi^lonment  provisions  found   In 

constitution. 
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2.  When  to  sue 

timing   may   be  quite   Important. 

app4>rtionment  advocate  may   have   to 

Ehaply  to  avoid  the   dilemma   repre- 

prematurity  on  the  one  hand  and 

on  the  other.     Elections  for  the 

occur  at  regular  Intervals, 

lawsliits  take  time.    To  avoid  the  hazard 

Injv  nctive  relief  may  be  denied  on  tbe 

Ibhat  the  action  Is  too  late  and  the 

Judicial     interference    with     the 

processes    too    severe,    the    safest 

to  institute  the  action  as  far  In 

the  next  State  election  as  possible. 

uiiiversal  rule  Is  that  a  court  will  not 

a  constitutional  issue  In  an  action 

brought.    Nevertheless,  the  ap- 

cases  decided  up  to  now  indl- 

the  risk  of  prematxirity  is  not  a 

one.    More  usual  has  been  the 

of  those  plaintiffs  who  have  been 

court  that  they  have  a  cause  of 

that  relief  wUl  be  withheld  untU 

legls  ature  has  had  another  opportunity 
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at   this   type   of   delayed 
eased,  however,  when  the  court,  as 
Liaco  V.  McNichols,  makes  It  oml- 
ear  that  at  least  a  prima  facie  case 
Invld:  ous  discrimination  has  been  estab- 
rhe  strong  implication  that  correc- 
action  may  follow  further  leglsla- 
haa  Induced  the  Legislatures  of 
New  Jersey,   Maryland,   Florida, 
and  Delaware,  among  others,  to 
reapportion  themselves  at  the  next  gpeneral 
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or  special  session  following  the  entry  of  the 
ooxirt's  interlocutory  decree  retaining  Jviris- 
diction  of  the  case. 

Still,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a 
reapportionment  suit  will  be  rendered  moot 
as  the  result  of  new  legislation  amending  the 
existing  statutes  or  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  State  constitution.  One  cannot  com- 
plain If  the  legislative  action  which  follows 
eliminates  the  constitutional  violations 
against  voting  rights  against  which  the  suit 
was  brought.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
new  legislation  still  falls  short  of  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  14th  amendment, 
the  apportionment  advocate  may  have  a  diffi- 
cult decision  to  make.  In  the  Georgia  unit 
rule  case,  for  example,  tbe  Legislature  of 
Oeorgla  amended  the  statutes  attacked  by 
the  complaint,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  three-Judge  court. 
However,  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  amend 
his  complaint  so  as  to  challenge  the  amended 
act  which  still  fell  far  short  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  ultimately  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Maryland  experience  was  somewhat 
different.  The  day  after  the  Chancellor  had 
declared  existing  provisions  of  the  Maryland 
constitution  with  respect  to  the  representa- 
tion provided  in  the  house  of  delegates  to 
be  in  violation  of  thS  14th  eimendment,  a 
special  session  of  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly was  convened.  Plve  days  later,  the 
special  session  adjoiu'ned  after  having  en- 
acted stopgap  apportionment  legislation 
which  increased  the  membership  of  the 
house  of  delegates  from  123  to  142  and 
allotted  the  19  new  delegates  to  the  sub- 
urban and  urban  areas.  Since  the  trial  court 
had  withheld  ruling  on  the  Issue  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  senate,  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  naturally  did  nothing  about 
that.  The  petitioners,  therefore,  had  to 
choose  between  starting  over  with  a  new 
complaint,  or  appealing  on  a  basis  which 
eliminated  a  claim  that  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, as  such,  was  unconstitutionally  ap- 
portioned.   The  latter  course  was  chosen. 

The  question  of  mootness  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  the  Michigan  case  now  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court  as  Beadle  v.  Scholle.  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  rep- 
resentation provided  in  the  Michigan  Sen- 
ate Is  the  sole  issue.  On  April  1,  1963,  the 
people  of  Michigan  In  a  statewide  referen- 
dum, by  a  very  narrow  margin  adopted  a  new 
State  constitution  which  provides  a  different 
and  slightly  Improved  basis  for  representa- 
tion in  the  State  senate.  A  case  of  con- 
troversy ends  If  the  statute  or  constitutional 
provision  which  Is  the  basis  for  the  action 
or  the  conduct  complained  of  Is  repealed  or 
modified. 

3.  Who  should  sue 
The  problem  of  who  are  proper  plaintiffs 
in  a  reapportionment  action  Is  not  signifi- 
cant. Indeed,  the  advocate's  problem  here 
seems  primarily  to  discourage,  as  diplo- 
matically as  possible,  some  of  the  ambitious 
young  office  seekers  who  want  to  have  their 
names  emblazoned  not  only  In  the  judicial 
reports  but  In  the  public  press  as  trail  blazers 
In  the  vindication  of  fundamental  voting 
rights.  The  standing  to  sue  possessed  by  a 
voter  whose  vote  Is  diluted  or  discriminated 
against  has  long  been  established;  It  Is  set- 
tled now,  so  far  as  reapportionment  actions 
are  concerned,  by  Baker  v.  Carr. 

Plaintiffs  in  reapportionment  cases  may  be 
residents,  taxpayers,  or  voters.  The  obvious 
course,  then.  Is  to  secure  plaintiffs  who 
possess  all  of  these  characteristics.  More- 
over, since  at  least  the  due  process  argu- 
ment against  gross  malapportionment  finds 
a  partial  basis  In  a  showing  of  discriminatory 
taxation  against  the  taxpayers  of  the  more 
populous  and  underrepresented  areas,  it  is 
provident  to  see  to  it  that  the  plaintiffs  are 
taxpayers  In  good  standing  from  those  areas, 
in  addition  to  their  being  qualified  voters. 
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Sforeover,  If  on»  of  the  plalntlfife  i^i,-.. 
to  be  an  association,  as  was  true  in  tbailh!? 
land  suit,  or  a  radio  station,  as  vat  the^ 
in  New  York.  WMCA,  Inc.  v.  Simon,  Indh? 
ual  plaintiffs  should  be  Joined  sinoe  i 


tlons  and  radio  stations  obviously  tn  Z* 
voters.  ** 

4.  Whom  to  sue  ' 
Generally,  the  proper  defendants  la  n«. 
apportionment  suit  are  the  State  oOeUi 
who  have  the  duty,  either  under  the  gutotii 
or  the  State  constitution  to  conduct  the  elae! 
tlons.  It  is  axiomatic  that  an  oaclal  vho 
acts  under  the  color  of  an  unconstitutloDai 
provision  of  a  State  statue  or  constitutloB 
is  acting  ultra  vires,  and  his  actions  may  bt 
enjoined.  For  example,  in  Groy  v.  SarOen 
the  Georgia  xmit  rule  case,  the  chairman  jj^ 
the  secretary  of  the  Georgia  State  Dvaa- 
cratic  Executive  Committee  properly  wttt 
named  as  two  of  the  defendants  since,  under 
the  statute,  they  performed  certain  sdmia. 
istrative  functions  In  the  conduct  of  tlu 
primary  elections.  Generally,  a  declanton 
Judgment  that  the  election  laws,  or  the  itat. 
utes  providing  representation  in  tbe  leglaU- 
tiu%  violate  the  14th  amendment  shouU  be 
sought  in  a  reapportionment  action,  piu 
such  injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  the  election  officials  will  not  con- 
duct the  election  on  the  basis  of  the  Ulegkl 
laws. 

5.  How  long  to  toait  for  the  legialatiire  to  do 
nothing 

Despite  the  outpouring  of  litigation  fol- 
lowing the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Baker  v.  Carr,  it  is  apparent  that  the  courti, 
State  and  Federal,  remains  disinclined  to 
act  in  a  reapportionment  case  if  there  Is  any 
reasonable  possibility  that  the  legislatrm 
will  do  something  about  the  situation. 
Nevertheless,  courts  are  not  blind  to  the  po- 
litical facts  of  life;  they  will  not  Ignore  what 
"all  others  can  see  and  understand."  Then 
comes  a  time,  and  the  courts  will  recognln 
it.  however  reluctantly  on  the  part  of  lamt, 
when  it  is  manifest  that  "It  would  be  Idle 
and  futile  to  •  •  •  (seek  relief  from  malap- 
portionment through)  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  body  that  made  it." 

Accordingly,  the  petition  ought  to  COTitaln 
allegations  which  demonstrate,  or  at  leaat 
recite,  any  extended  history  of  leglslatin 
inaction  in  the  premises.  In  Baker  v.  Cm, 
this  was  achieved  through  an  affidavit  bj 
the  mayor  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  failure  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature,  from  1901  through  1980, 
to  reapportion  as  required  by  the  State  con- 
stitution. 

In  Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Represen- 
tation V.  Tawes,  plaintiffs  stated  the  hletGrT 
of  continuing  and  increasing  malapportion- 
ment in  Maryland  as  part  of  the  allegattoni 
of  the  bill  of  complaint.  The  legislative  ref- 
erence service  of  the  Maryland  General  A»- 
sembly  was  most  cooperative  in  supplyinf 
the  dates,  numbers,  and  the  disposition  of 
bills  that  had  been  Introduced  over  the  yean 
In  vain  attempts  to  sectire  some  reapportion- 
ment of  the  legislature.  The  Governor  ct 
Maryland  also  unknowingly  cooperated  by 
stating  to  the  press  (quite  acciirately)  that 
any  proposed  reapjwrtionment  legislation 
whereby  representation  might  be  reasonably 
related  to  population  would  be  'in  the  realm 
of  the  impossible."  In  addition,  some  <tf  the 
more  plain-talking  rural  legislators  suppU*! 
further  evidence  of  determined  leglslatin 
Inaction  for  Inclusion  in  the  complaint,  and 
later  In  the  briefs,  by  their  candid  acknowl- 
edgments of  their  unyielding  opposition  to 
reasonable  reapportionment,  lest  they  there- 
by be  denied  the  prtvUege  of  continutaf 
minority  rule  in  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    Mr.   President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  j^eld. 
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Baltimore   County — not  Baltimore  city 
but     Baltimore     County — Montgomery 


The  Senator  is  en- 

**^DaOOLAS.  Do  I  further  correct- 
w^erstand  that  each  of  those  coun- 
H«c  ha£  a  senator? 

m7  BREWSTER.  At  the  present 
HmTthe  nine  counties  on  the  Eastern 
S5e  of  Maryland  each  have  one  sena- 
Sm  the  Maryland  State  Senate.  There 
«1  a  total  of  29  senators.  There  are  28 
Snbers  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
SJafrom  the  Eastern  Shore. 
•^r,  nnnGLAS.    Is  it  true  that  there 


Ur  DOUGLAS, 
u  one  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland    that    has    a    population    of 
10000? 

jir  BREWSTER.  There  are  very 
anaU  counties  by  population.  Caroline 
^inty  one  of  the  smaller  counties,  ap- 
nroximates  19,000  people. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  Balti- 
more County,  as  distinguished  from  the 
dty  of  Baltimore,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  one-half  million  and  also  has 
one  senator? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  brought 
out  that  point,  because  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty is  my  home  coimty.  I  represented 
Baltimore  County  in  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature for  8  years.  We  now  have  more 
than  a  half  million  people  in  Baltimore 
County,  and  we  have  one  State  senator. 
When  I  was  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  there  were  six  members  of 
the  house  of  delegates.  Very  recently, 
hy  reason  of  court  decisions,  we  have  had 
itopgap  reapportionment  in  Maryland 
and  the  house  of  delegates  membership 
from  Baltimore  County  has  been  in- 
creased to  13.  But  Baltimore  County, 
with  over  one-hsOf  million  people,  has  13 
delegates  and  1  senator,  whereas  the  9 
counties  across  the  great  Chesapeake  Bay 
have  9  senators  and  26  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  the 
population  of  those  9  counties  is  ap- 
proxlinately  220.000? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 
The  population  of  our  great,  wonderful 
Bartem  Shore  is  less  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  that  one  major  suburban  and 
urban  county. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Still  they  have  nine 
times  the  representation  of  Baltimore 
County  in  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  have  nine 
times  the  representation  in  the  senate, 
and  they  used  to  have  four  times  the 
representation  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates; now  they  have  two  times  the  rep- 
resentation in  the  house  of  delegates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  Senator 
2rom  Maryland  inform  me  as  to  the 
population  of  Montgomery  County, 
which  lies  in  the  outskirts  of  Washing- 
ton?   Is  that  over  one-half  million? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  are  two 
other  very  large  coimtles  In  Maryland. 
Itiey  are  both  in  Washington  suburbia. 
They  are  Montgomery  Coimty  and 
Prince  Georges  County.  I  believe  each 
of  those  counties  has  a  population 
»U«htly  in  excess  of  350,000  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  If  we  consider  the 
population    of    the    three    counties — 


1,300,000  or  more.  Those  counties  have 
three  senators,  whereas  the  nine  coun- 
ties of  the  Eastern  Shore,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  million, 
have  nine  senators. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  wonder  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  such  an  able  and 
devoted  sponsor  of  legislative  reform 
and  true  reapportionment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.     I  might  further 
comment  in  respect  to  our  Maryland 
situation  that  until  a  recent  reform,  as 
a  result  of  court  decisions,  we  had  an 
even  more  unfair  situation  in  our  pri- 
maries in  both  parties.    We  had  a  con- 
vention system  under  which  each  county 
was  allocated  in  the  State  convention 
the  same  number  of  votes  that  it  had  in 
the  legislature,  the  house  and  the  senate. 
A  few   years  ago  Baltimore   Coimty 
would  have  a  total  of  7  votes  in  the  nomi- 
nating convention,  representing  one-half 
million  people,  whereas  our  coimties  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  with  slightly  over 
200,000  people,  had  a  total  of  35  votes, 
or  5  times  as  many  votes  in  the  nomi- 
nating convention,  with  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  population. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  so- 
called  coimty  unit  system. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  so-called 
county  unit  system,  which  I  am  now  very 
happy  to  report  to  the'Senate  is  no  long- 
er the  law  of  our  State.  It  is  still  the 
actual  statute  law,  but  the  statutes  have 
been  set  aside  by  couit  decisions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  it  was  substan- 
tially the  county  unit  system  that  pre- 
vailed in  Georgia. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Our  system,  though 
it  was  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Georgia  system,  was  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple. Only  in  recent  years — since  World 
War  n — ^have  we  seen  a  candidate  get 
the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
and  still  fail  to  be  nominated  by  his  party 
because  a  minority  candidate  was  put 
over  by  the  convention  system. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Continuing  in  this 
history  of  litigation,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Maryland  situation: 

If  possible,  then,  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  or  petition  should  spell  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  past  history  of  legislative 
inactions.  The  reapportionment  advocate 
should  emphasize  at  the  outset,  and  at  all 
stages  of  his  case,  the  demonstrable  futility 
of  seeking  legislative  relief  prior  to  an  au- 
thoritative and  compelling  ruling  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Even  the  most 
timid  of  Judges  will  acknowledge  that  the 
law  does  not  require  the  performance  of  a 
futile  gesture  as  a  condition  to  resort  to  the 
courts. 

PROVING   THX   CASE 

1.  How  extensive  a  hearing 
Despite  Baker  v.  Carr,  it  Is  still  possible 
that  the  allegations  of  a  reapportionment 
petition  or  complaint  will  be  met  by  de- 
murrer or  a  motion  to  dismiss.  The  grounds 
might  be  that  the  complaint  on  its  face 
shows  that  a  court  of  equity  should  abstain 
from  granting  relief  in  the  circtunstances 
dlBclosed.     Jtvtice     Butledge's     concurring 


opinion  in.  Colegrove  v.  Green,  could  prove 
to  have  more  enduring  vitality  than  tbe 
Frankfurter  majority  opinion,  now  super- 
seded by  Baker  v.  Carr.  Want  of  equity  Juris- 
diction, unlike  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter,  does  not  go  to  the  power  of 
a  court  only  to  the  question  whether  it 
should,  not  whether  it  can,  afford  injiuictlve 
relief. 

The  lingering  possibility  of  Judicial  absten- 
tion despite  Jurisdiction  to  act  suggests  the 
importance  of  filing  a  fairly  detailed 
"Brandeistype"  complaint.  Nothing  is  lost 
by  making  the  original  bill  a  comprehensive 
docimaent.  If  the  case  goes  up  to  the  highest 
court  of  the  State,  or  to  the  Supreme  Oourt 
of  the  United  States,  the  record,  in  the 
main,  is  the  one  created  through  the  drafts- 
manship of  plaintiff's  counsel.  For  example, 
the  petition  filed  in  the  Maryland  case,  In- 
clTiding  eight  exhibits  attached  thereto,  oc- 
cupied 43  of  the  59 -page  printed  record  on 
which  the  case  was  reviewed  by  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A  more  crltioal  question,  although  not  en- 
tirely the  decision  of  plaintiffs  counsel  to  re- 
solve, is  whether  or  not,  following  the  de- 
fendant's  answer,   plaintiffs  should  seek   a 
full  hearing  or  elect  to  proceed  by  svimmary 
Judgment.    His  nonpaylJig  clients  are  apt  to 
urge  a  full  hearing  in  order  to  secure  the 
maximum    advantages    of    publicity   which 
they  imagine  will  be  gained  thereby.    If  he 
follows  tds  instinct  for  the  least  work  the 
better,  the   advocate  will  choose  sununary 
Judgment;  moreover,  summary  Judgment  has 
real  advantages.     For  instance,   the  three- 
Judge  Federal  court  before  which  a  full  hear- 
ing was  held  in  WMCA,  Inc.  v.  Simon  was 
very  sticky  about  admitting  into  evidence 
certain     proof    offered     by     the     plaintiffs. 
Plaintiffs  were  not  allowed  to  present  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  existing  apportionment 
represented    an    intentional    discrimination 
against  the  residents  of  New  York  City  and 
the  svuTounding  area,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  citizens  of  the  urban  areas  were  sub- 
jected to  substantial  discrimination  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  tax  revenues  and 
distribution  of  State  aid  as  well  as  in  other 
matters  affecting  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  New  York  petitioners  also  were  un- 
successfvU  in  an  effort  to  have  the  court  ad- 
mit into  evidence  a  consensus  of  scholarly 
opinion  in  suppcn-t  of  the  view  that  the  only 
legitimate  basis  of  representation  in  a  State 
legislature  is  population.  These  difficulties 
very  likely  could  have  been  circiunvented  by 
vise  of  the  summary  judgment  procedure. 
One  comprehensive  affidavit,  «x  several,  with 
the  pertinent  appendixes  attached,  could 
have  placed  before  the  WMCA  court  the 
same  evidence  that  it  rejected  when  It  was 
offered  as  proof. 

Actually,  of  the  reapportionment  cases  de- 
cided to  date,  only  Delaware,  New  York,  Ala- 
bama, and  possibly  Oklahoma,  have  had 
what  might  be  regarded  as  full-scale  hear- 
ings on  the  merits.  In  Wisconsin,  the  oourt 
referred  the  issues  to  a  special  master,  before 
whom  extensive  hearings  were  held,  and 
both  written  and  oral  testimony  was  taken. 
An  objective  reading  of  the  comprehensive 
report  of  the  special  master  shows  that  the 
evidence  on  which  his  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  are  based  were  all  mat- 
ters of  which  a  court  could  take  Judicial 
notice,  or,  at  a  minimum,  material  that 
properly  could  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  In  a  carefully  prepared 
brief. 

Still,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in 
having  a  full  hearing  in  an  apportionment 
case.  Justice  Harlan,  for  instance,  the  soli- 
tary dissenter  in  the  Georgia  unit  rule  case. 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  lamented  the  lack  of  a  full 
hearing  on  the  merits.  Certainly,  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  not  be  asked  to  pass 
upon  momentous  constitutional  Issues  on 
the  basis  of  a  partial  or  incomplete  record. 
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Pop\ilat^n  flgxires,  a  critical  item  of  proof 
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the  advocate  who  Invokes  Judicial 

I  .ttemptlng  to  place  before  the  coTirt 

items  of  evidence  In  a  reappor- 

case.    Apart  from  the  adverse  rul- 

New  York  case,  the  writer  has 

no  authority  with  which  to  argue 

liberal  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Judlclsd 

reapportionment  case.   The  major 

ifiqulry  pertain  to  statistics,  projec- 

comparlsons.  both  In  respect  to 

and  to  area,  of  the  political  sub- 


pr  icedents 


tie 


divisions  of  a  State,  tax  and  revenue  figures, 
the  legislative  history  of  a  State  constitution 
or  statute,  and  the  public  history  of  the  ac- 
tion, or,  more  usually,  the  inaction  of  a  State 
legislature  in  apportioning  the  representation 
provided  in  its  chambers.  These  are  all  mat- 
ters of  which  a  court  properly  can  take  Judi- 
cial notice.  They  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

3.  Paucity  of  State  legislative  history 
materials 

In  attempting  to  demonstrate  a  legislative 
pTirpose  to  discriminate  against  urban  and 
suburban  areas  in  the  enactment  of  appor- 
tionment legislation,  or  In  the  refusal  to 
change  existing  statutes  so  as  to  eliminate 
gross  inequities  In  representation,  there  is  a 
paucity  of  legislative  history  material  avail- 
able, and  this  may  present  some  problems. 
Usually,  there  are  no  written  committee  re- 
ports, published  hearings,  or  debates  on  State 
legislation.  Such  Information  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  legislative  Journals,  etc.,  may  be 
useful  for  tracing  the  progress  of  particular 
bills.  Generally,  however,  they  are  of  no 
help  in  determining  the  legislative  Intent  in 
their  enactment  or  defeat. 

Maryland  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
situation;  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
General  Assembly,  committee  reports  and 
hearings  are  not  published.  However,  In 
Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Representation 
V.  Tawes,  we  were  able  to  circumvent  this 
handicap  by  research  In  the  "morgue"  or  back 
flies  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  newspa- 
pers. More  recent  developments  were  kept 
track  of  by  extensive  and  careful  clipping  of 
the  dally  newspaper  reports  of  the  doings  of 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the 
land  is  the  Baltimore  Sun? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  believe  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  oldest  newspapers  in  the  land. 
The  Baltimore  Sun's  editorial  policy 
through  the  years  has  consistently  been 
for  fair  representation  both  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land in  Annapolis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
had  for  many  years  the  services  of  the 
learned,  vitriolic,  beer-drinking  H.  L. 
Mencken,  who  was  a  great  newspaper- 
man.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken 
was  one  of  the  great  writers,  reporters, 
thinkers,  and  users  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, I  believe  of  our  time,  or  perhaps 
of  all  time.  The  Baltimore  Sun,  Balti- 
more City,  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
arc  proud  of  the  enviable  reputation 
which  he  established  through  his  writ- 
ings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
for  a  time  the  people  thought  of  Mr. 
Mencken  as  a  "wlsecracker."  but  that  by 
his  book  "The  American  Language"  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  great  scholar, 
and  that  his  work  on  the  derivatives  of 
American  expressions  is  better  than  per- 
haps that  of  any  lexicographer?  The 
University  of  Chicago  brought  from  Eng- 
land Sir  William  Craigie  who  brought 
the  great  Oxford  Dictionary  to  comple- 
tion. When  he  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try he  had  a  perhaps  superior  attitude  to- 
ward American  scholarship,  but  after  be 
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worked  through  Mencken's  bo(A  «, 
"The  American  Language"  he saidltiS 
a  most  exceUent  piece  of  work,  accurS 
and  pungent,  and  that  it  rivaledff 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Baltimore  can  be  justly  proud  of  H.  L 
Mencken,  although  in  later  years  he 
somewhat  deteriorated.  Certainly  th! 
Baltimore  Sun  has  been  one  of  the  grni 
newspapers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Ben- 
ator  for  his  comments.  I  also  reeom' 
mend  to  my  colleagues  two  books  which 
I  greatly  enjoyed.  They  were  written 
by  H.  L.  Mencken.  One  is  "Heathen 
Days,"  and  the  other  is  "Newspaper 
Days."  It  is  a  great  delight  to  read  those 
books. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Also  "Happy  Days" 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  "Happy  Days,"  "Heathen 
Days,"  and  "Newspaper  Days." 

I  remember  the  first  national  conven- 
tion that  I  attended,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1948,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying the  Maryland  delegation,  and 
also  accompanjring  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken, 
who  was  on  one  of  his  last  assignments 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  when  he  reported 
the  comings  and  goings  of  our  delegation 
in  Philadelphia.  Not  only  was  it  amus- 
ing to  read  his  comments,  but  he  wrote 
an  excellent  report.  He  drew  on  his  vast 
experience  in  politics  and  public  life  In 
reporting  the  happenings  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Now  continuing  with  the  problems  of  a 
lawyer  as  he  attempts  to  set  aside  mal- 
apportionment in  a  State  legislature: 

While  the  whole  State  may  know  that  tha 
legislature's  motive  in  enacting  apportion- 
ment legislation,  or  failing  to  amend  exist- 
ing statutes  on  the  subject,  was  to  effect  a 
discrimination  In  representation,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  Interest  a  court  with  this  popu- 
larly accepted  fact.  Coxuts  generally  will 
not  Inquire  Into  motives  which  influence  tte 
legislature  or  Its  Individual  members  In  vot- 
ing for  or  against  the  passage  of  a  statute. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  continuing  fail- 
ure of  a  legislatiire  to  act  has  a  significance 
which  should  not  be  Ignored.  Moreover,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  told  us  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  the  14th  amendment  bars  "In- 
genuous as  well  as  ingenious  discrimina- 
tions." Legislative  motives  in  enacting  or  in 
refusing  to  revise  reapportionment  lam 
would  not  seem  to  be  inunune  from  JudleUl 
inquiry. 

However,  In  New  York,  as  previously  noted, 
a  three-Judge  Federal  court  was  not  inter- 
ested in  hearing  evidence  offered  as  to  the 
discriminatory  motive  of  the  New  York  LegU- 
latiire  In  enacting  apportionment  legislation 
for  that  State.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an- 
other recent  case,  involving  the  claim  of 
congressional  redlstrlctlng  on  the  forbidden 
basis  of  race,  another  three-Judge  Federal 
covirt  In  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
held  that  the  plalntlflT"  had  failed  to  offer 
any  proof  demonstrating  a  legislative  motlTe 
to  discriminate  on  racial  grounds  in  drawing 
the  lines  of  congressional  districts  In  New 
York  City. 

Here  also,  the  difficulty  which  seemlnglj 
confronts  the  apportionment  advocate  to 
presenting  evidence  of  legislative  motive  li 
more  Imagined  than  real.  If  the  source 
materials  are  available,  such  as  current  or 
past  newspaper  reports,  magazine  artidei, 
official  notes  of  a  State  constitutional  co»- 
ventlon,  etc.,  little  Ingenuity  or  effort  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  Information  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  com^.  If  the  doctrine  of  Ju- 
dicial notice  Is  not  flexible  enough  to  permit 
It,  the  even  more  liberal  standards  of  ef- 


hrirf  writing  provide  the  means  for 
»**"^^rto  a  court  the  reasons  for  the 
<»*"*^ftState  legislature  to  reapportion. 
*"'^„I«  of  inaction  are  not  without  com- 
^'^iflcance  In  furnishing  clues  to 
P«^,«  mtentlon.  The  courts  wUl  listen 
'^^'intKSSSment  advocate  who  attempts 
^^^ofrStS  clues,  if  indeed  the  court 
S.'S  already  know  them. 

4  The  burden-of -proof  problem 
«n..  hTirden  of  proof  In  a  reapportionment 
Ju^Ss  plaintiff.  He  starts  with  the 
*^Jfition  that  courts  will  "accept  as  es- 
JKS  such  reasons  for  the  districting  as 
^,?y  conceivable  or  Inferable  lii  and 
«•  tvl  results  However,  "there  are  limits 
?Th*  extent  of  which  the  presumption  of 
^  !^it«?lonallty  can  be  pressed."  The  re- 
"SfijiSionment  decisions  Indicate  that 
!fci?os8dl8crepancles  of  representation  are 
!SfhS  by  appropriate  population  sta- 
^Ithe  burden  shifts  to  the  defendant 
SlJSn  officials  to  present  evidence  to  ex- 
Sn  away  the  disproportions  contained  In 
Si  at^Tutes.     Accordingly,  while  numerical 
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S,S  ties  of  voting  strength  does  not 
^^y  prove  a  deprivation  of  voting 
SSSguaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  It  may 
StoSlfh  a  prima  facie  case  for  that  propo- 

**n°nder  the  circumstances,  the  apportion- 
Zt  advocate  should  play  his  statistics  to 
STllmit     in  establishing  the  Inequities  of 
rSrieentatlon  that  exlat,  he  should  not  only 
STpTeeent  population  figures  but,  to  the  ex- 
St  possible,  project  them  to  demonstrate 
t^t  w^tmg  gross  Inequities  in  representa- 
tiaa  will  become  even  greater  as  the  years 
BMB  and  the  suburban  areas  continue  to  ex- 
^d    He  should  single  out  and  emphasize 
Compelling  statistics  Ulustrating  some  of  the 
^^ble  inequalities  In  representation  that 
ma?  exist.    A  court  which  hears  that  the 
Tote  of  a  resident  of  one  district  counts  33 
tim«s  that  of  a  resident  of  another  district 
n^t  be  moved.     In  the  Georgia  unit  rule 
case  the  Supreme  Court  listened  somewhat 
incredulously.  If  not  aghast,  as  counsel  for 
the  appellees  advised  them  In  oral  argument 
that  5.5  percent  of  the  population  controlled 
the  Georgia  Senate.    Again,  to  argue,  as  pe- 
'tltloners  did  In  the  Maryland  case,  that  the 
sKiator  from  one  large  county  is  elected  by 
more  people  than  are  required  to  elect  a  ma- 
lonty  of  the  entire  State  senate.  Is  to  at- 
tract the  judges'  attention.  If  not  their  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  Ful- 
ton County,  which  contains  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  had  less  representation  than  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  Georgia,  prior 
to  the  Court's  decision,  51/2  percent  of  the 
voters  in  Georgia  controlled  the  Senate 
of  Qporcrifl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fulton  County,  which 
has  in  it  the  great  city  of  Atlanta,  had 
only  one  senator.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Continuing,  and  thanking  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  comments: 

Remember  also  the  clues  which  Justice 
Clark  may  have  furnished  In  his  concurring 
opinion  In  Baker  v.  Corr;  i.e.,  "legislative  In-' 
activity,"  "absence  of  any  other  remedy." 
"crazy  qullt"  patterns  of  representation. 
With  these  In  mind,  bring  to  the  court's  at- 
tention, either  In  proof  or  In  arg\iment:  the 
dlBcrepanclee  even  within  the  same  class;  I.e., 
rural  or  urban;  the  extent  and  dxiratlon  of 
leglBlatlve  inaction;  and  the  absence  of  the 
right  of  referendum  or  ln:ttatlve,  il  these  are 


not  available  under  the  State  constitution. 
If  the  latter  remedies  are  provided,  develop 
the  practical  obstacles  to  effective  resort  to 
them  as  a  means  of  eliminating  or  substan- 
tially mitigating  malapportionment  In  leg- 
islative representation. 

E>esplte  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  not 
emphasized  the  point  In  the  apportloimient 
decUlons  thus  far,  the  attorney  who  finds 
himself  In  a  reapportionment  case  would  do 
well  to  emphasize  such  discriminations  with 
respect  to  State  taxation  and  the  retxurn  of 
State  revenue  to  the  local  area  as  he  can 
persTiaslvely  establish.  For  example,  in  the 
Maryland  case,  statistics  fvirnlshed  by  offi- 
cial agencies  of  the  State  were  employed  to 
show  that  as  the  result  of  unfair  statutory 
equalization  formula  enacted  by  the  rurally 
dominated  general  assembly,  the  suburban 
oovmtles  were  severely  discriminated  against 
In  the  amount  of  State  revenue  which  was 
returned  to  the  local  political  subdivisions. 
Since  taxation  without  adequate  representa- 
tion may  reach  the  point  where  due  process 
Is  offended  revenue  and  taxation  evidence, 
although  overshadowed  by  the  more  com- 
pelling statistics  regarding  gross  discrimina- 
tion m  voting  strength,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Moreover,  such  adverse  consequences 
tend  to  demonstrate  that  discriminations  In 
voting  strength  and  legislative  representation 
present  more  than  an  abstract  Injustice. 

Indeed,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  petition- 
ers In  a  reapportionment  case  should  attempt 
to  prove  and  to  argue  that  discrimination  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  the  exercise  of 
voting  strength  has  practical  adverse  con- 
sequences. The  petition  for  certiorari  filed 
by  the  appealing  Michigan  election  officials 
In  Scholle  v.  Horc.  for  example,  makes  a 
fairly  compelling  argument  that  the  appel- 
lees had  made  no  showing  that  the  malappor- 
tloned  legislature  "had  faUed  to  adapt  Itself 
to  modem  virban  problems."  On  the  other 
hand,  an  amicus  curiae  brief  filed  by  Oie 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  In  the  earlier 
case  of  Magraw  v.  Donovan,  through  an  ap- 
pendix attached  thereto,  made  a  convincing 
showing  of  the  practical  consequences  on  city 
folk  of  rural  domination  of  the  legislature. 

An  effort  also  shoiold  be  made  to  allay  the 
fears  expressed  by  Justice  Harlan  In  his  dU- 
sentlng  opinion  In  Gray  v.  Sanders  that  rea- 
sonable reapportionment  necessarily  means 
domination  by  the  city  vote.  As  the  newer 
statistics  demonstrate,  the  suburban  areas 
are  the  victims  of  the  grosser  malapportion- 
ment. Moreover,  while  urban  and  suburban 
Interests  in  mass  transportation  and  educa- 
tion may  coincide,  as  frequently  as  not  the 
representatives  from  the  cities  may  oppose 
suburban  demands  for  greater  powers  of 
taxation,  zoning  authority,  etc.  Therefore, 
the  advocate  who  has  the  time  and  the  re- 
sources would  be  well  advised  to  provide  the 
Court  with  either  statistics  or  arguments  in 
order  to  reassure  It  that  reapportionment  will 
not  necessarily  mean  the  substitution  of  city 
rule  for  county  rule. 


Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  DOUGLAS 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.   I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  situation  in  the  Senator's  own 
State  of  Maryland  to  be  that  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  as  distingushed  from  the 
county  of  Baltimore,  has  six  members  of 
the  State  senate? 

Mr  BREWSTER.  The  city  of  Balti- 
more is  divided  into  six  districts.  Each 
district,  for  the  purposes  of  representa- 
tion in  the  State  legislature,  coincides 
with  a  county.  Each  of  the  six  districts 
previously  had  six  members  of  the  house 
of  delegates  and  one  State  senator. 
Now,  with  our  temporary  reapportion- 
ment in  the  house  of  delegates  alone, 
the  bigger  districts  in  Baltimore   City 


have  had  their  representation  partially 
increased,  but  their  r«)resentation  in  the 
Senate  of  Maryland  remains  at  six. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    At  six.  What  was  the 
popvaation  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 

1960?  ,  ^,        , 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  population  of 
Baltimore  City  is  sUghtly  under  1  mil- 
lion. With  6  members  of  the  Senate 
of  Maryland,  out  of  a  total  of  29,  It  is 
not  too  much  out  of  Une  with  the  popu- 
lation of  900,000,  m  a  State  whose  popu- 
lation is  slightly  more  than  3  million. 
Baltimore  City  does  not  suffer  to  the 
same  extent  from  malapportionment  as 
do  our  suburban  counties. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  If  Is  underrep- 
resented  In  comparison  with  the  Eastern 

Shore.  ^,    , 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     That  Is  enUrely 

correct!  ^. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Eastern  Shore 
has  9  senators,  with  a  population  of  220,- 
000;  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  6  sena- 
tors, with  a  population  of  approximately 

900.000. 
Mr  BREWSTER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  1  for  every  150.- 
000-  whereas  the  Eastern  Shore  has  1  for 
approximately  every  25,000.  But  in 
comparison  with  Baltimore  County, 
Baltimore  City  does  very  well. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Considering  the 
city  of  Baltimore  as  a  whole,  it  does  very 
well;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
six  districts  of  Baltimore  City  are  in  no 
way  whatsoever  equal  In  their  popula- 
tion. It  has  some  very  large  districts 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  some  very  small  districts.  So  again 
there  is  malapportionment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator  Is 
saying  is  that  the  worst  cases  of  mal- 
apportionment are  in  Baltimore  County, 
Montgomery  County,  and  Prince 
Georges  County,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
compared  with  the  overrepresentatlon 
of  the  nine  Eastern  Shore  counties,  on 

the  other.  

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that,  therefore, 
the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  suffer  more 
than  does  Baltimore  City. 

Mr.  BREIWSTER.  The  rapidly  ex- 
panding suburbs  of  the  two  great  cities 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  are  the 
ones  that  really  "get  it  in  the  neck." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  attempted  to  dan- 
onstrate  yesterday  and  today  in  citing 
the  figures  for  Illinois.  We  have  sena- 
torial districts  of  570,000,  505,000,  and 
more  than  400,000  in  the  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago. Then  there  are  districts  elsewhere 
in  the  State  having  populations  of  53,000, 
57,000,  59,000,  and  67,000,  approximately. 
Mr .  BREWSTER.  Maryland  has  com- 
parable situations  surroimding  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  the  great  city  of  Balti- 
more— and  we  hope  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Concluding  this  aspect  of  this  presen- 
tation: 

CONCLUSION 

The  writer  Is  reasonably  certain  that  moat 
Of  the  suggestions  or  observations  contained 
m  this  paper  have  occvirred,  or  wUl  occur, 
to  those  of  his  colleagues  called  upon  to 
participate  In  a  reapportloimient  suit.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  they  may  furnish 
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Federal 

striking 


Pail 
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in  research,  briefing  or  argu- 

paper  will  have  been  worth  its 


should  take  professional  ivide 

tlon  that  the  reapportionment 

which  they  are  engaged,  or  which 
be  called  upon  to  Join,  represent 
contests    of    law    and    advocacy, 
struggle  Is  a  constitutional  de- 
grand  tradition.     To  that  en- 
bbove    all.    lawyers    should    come 
well  equipped  by  training  and 
Their  services  are  Indispensable, 
Ibietr  professional  skills  which,  in 
measure,  will  detmnlne  the  out- 
far  one,  am  not  sure  what  the 
I  achievements  of  the  reapportion- 
may  turn  out  to  be.    Unlike 
Bickel.  however,   I  refxise    to  be- 
Baker  v.  Carr  may   be  regarded 
an  exercise   In   Jurisdiction    and 
with  no  real  impact  on  sub- 
( onstltutlonal    law.      Perhaps    the 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  was 
he  mark  when  he  stated  that  he 
be  surprised  If  the  Supreme  Court 
nately  to  hold  that  If  seats  in  one 
the  leglslatxire  are  apportioned  In 
to  population,  the  allocation  of 
upper  branch  may  recognize  his- 
p4litical.  and  geographical  subdlvl- 
that  the  departure  from  equal 
in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
too  extreme."     I  would  prefer. 
9  hope  that  Anthony  Lewis,  of  the 
Times,  will  prove  to  be  the  more 
>raphet.     In  ccmmenting  on  the 
ait  rule  case  and  the  "one-man, 
principle  on  which  that  decision 
said,  and  I  agree :  "Why  should 

ble  to  use  the  device  of  unequal 

districts  any  mote  than  the  unit 
to  give  one  man  10  times  the 


vnit 


Leiris 


an  >ther?'' 


PIOBIXUS  or  PKBST7A8ION 


the  final  answer,  one  can  be  sure 

renaissance   of   the   i»lnclple    of 

rule   in   the   legislative   chambers 

will  be,  to  a  considerable  degree, 

of  lawyers'  dedication  and  advo- 

I  am  sure  that  the  final  tri- 

wMtever    its    dlmenslODs.    will    be 

a  case-by-case  basis,  with  the  Su- 

of  the  United  States  and  the 

and  State  tribunals  of  the  Na- 

down  those  schemes  of  repre- 

whlch   do   not  comply  with   the 

requlranents  of  equal  protection 

>rocess.    In  that  type  of  extended 


and  litigious  campaign,  lawyers  are  pecu- 
liarly well  trained  to  participate  and  to 
persist. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  play  some  small 
part  in  the  effort  expended  in  the  courts  of 
Maryland,  and  am  grateful  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  hope  that  mtiny  of  my  brethren 
will  have  a  similar  chance.  I  shall  be  grati- 
fied If  anything  I  have  written  here  provides 
them  with  even  slight  assistance  In  carrying 
out  such  assignments  as  may  come  their 
way. 

I  commend  my  friend,  Alfred  Scanlan, 
on  his  very  able  dissertation  on  the 
"Problems  of  Pleadings.  Proof,  and  Per- 
suasion in  a  Reapportionment  Case."  I 
am  happy  to  take  note  of  the  article  in 
the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  that  the  many 
predictions  he  makes,  and  the  question 
that  he  advocates,  have  come  to  pass  in 
more  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  made  a  unique  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate.  Most  of  the 
speeches,  thus  far,  have  dealt  with  the 
reasons  contained  in  the  decisions.  They 
have  not  dealt  with  the  processes  of  liti- 
gation. This  is  the  first  address  I  have 
h«ard  which  has  really  gotten  inside  the 
legal  struggle.  It  has  been  a  unique  con- 
tribution as  to  the  types  of  evidence,  the 
diflQcultles  of  pleading,  and  the  prob- 
lems which  lawyers  seeking  fair  repre- 
sentation encounter. 

I  am  sure  that  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  vidll  be  carefully 
read,  not  only  by  the  people  of  his  State 
but  also  by  lawyers  and  people  all  over 
the  Nation. 

I  thEuik  him  for  his  contribution.  I 
congratulate  him  upon  the  high,  intel- 
lectual level  of  his  performance. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  most  grateful 
for  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  also  commend  him  on 
his  valiant  participation  in  this  fight  for 
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fair  representation  in  our  state  Iwk. 
latures  and  in  the  Halls  of  CMjgwiJ; 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  it  u 
my  understanding  that  in  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  did  so  with  ths 
understanding  that  I  would  not  lose  iS 
right  to  the  floor.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  t^ 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  be- 
fore  I  move  to  adjourn,  I  should  lie  to 
have  the  parliamentary  situation  under- 
stood, that  the  senior  Senator  frwn  Bli! 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  received  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  recognized  after 
morning  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednw- 
day,  September  23,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate.  September  22.  1964: 

Coast  and  Oxodrtc  Sxrxvrr 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appotntmntt 
to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Q«o- 
detic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant 

James  O.  Orunwell. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  September  22.  1964: 

Omcz  or  Eoonoicic  Oppoktumitt 

Robert  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  of  niinoti, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


ireRetdts 


EXtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUroBiriA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

',  September  22, 1964 


7i  .etday 

Mr.  :JR0WN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  sent  one  of 
the  mos;  comprehensive  questionnaires 
of  any  i  have  seen  to  every  resident  of 
my  disti  ct,  concerning  the  issues  facing 
the  Uni  ed  States.  I  have  had  nearly 
12,000  n  turned  and  tabulated  electroni- 
cailjr.  az  d  I  believe  that  the  results  are 
extreme  j  reveidtng. 

My  dl  itrlct  is  partly  urban  and  partly 
suburba  i,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  I 


am  sure  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
find  the  following  news  story — based  on 
the  first  question  asked — of  great  In- 
terest: 

CoNcaxssMAM  Bhown  Says  Unemployment, 
Delinquency  or  Most  Concern  in  Dis- 
trict 

First  tabulations  Irom  the  queetlonnaire 
which  Congressman  Oeorok  E.  Beown,  Js., 
sent  to  every  resident  of  the  29th  Congres- 
sional District  earlier  this  year  were  released 
this  week,  showing  unemployment  to  be 
considered  the  major  domestic  problem  In 
the  United  States,  with  Juvenile  delinquency, 
narcotics  and  crime  running  a  strong  second. 

The  first  question  In  a  questionnaire  that 
was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ever 
sent  to  constituents  by  a  U.S.  Congressman, 
listed  10  items  generally  considered  to  be 
major  domestic  problems,  asking  that  the 
p>er8on  answering  check  3  which  he  felt 
would  be  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  dur- 


ing the  next  few  years.  The  10  items,  b 
the  order  of  importance  that  12,000  of 
Brown's  constituents  gave  to  them,  with  thi 
percentage  of  all  persons  responding  who 
checked  each  Item,  are  as  foUows: 

Percent 

Unemployment W.O 

Juvenile    delinquency,    narcotics    and 

crime **•' 

Negro   demonstrations 86* 

Racial  discrimination •^J 

Conununist    subversion 3*« 

Educational    needs 3*' 

The  rapid  population  increase 21' 

The  poverty  of  a  large  proportion  of 

our  citizens ^'J 

The  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged—  30.  S 
Automation _ i*-* 

Congressman  Brown  pointed  out  that  K 
was  most  interesting  that  the  problem  oj 
automation  received  the  least  attention  wliw 
unemployment  ran  the  highest.  Coauthof  « 
the  bill  that  was  recently  signed  into  Isw  ••■ 
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.  Mational  CJommission  on  Tech- 

«*»!*?utoma*l<»-  and  Economic  Progress. 
«°^^'  -«2Sthat  these  two  items  were  tied 
*°^- ^  closely,  but  were  not,  appar- 
«*^-  iSely  VTlated  in  the  public  mind. 
*^''  «f  ^  most  interesting  figures  are  in 
**l2daJn  that  Brown  has  made  by 
**?T«Ltv  aae.  and  religion.  However, 
poUtt^L^S  Se  Democrats  included  un- 

*'!j^t««t  in  their  list  of  concerns,  making 
j^oyment  m  wi  ^^^    ^^    bhown's 


"Presumably,  those  checking  racial  dis- 
crimination as  a  major  problem  would  be  In- 
cUned  to  look  favorably  on  the  clvU  rights  Is- 
sue and  the  Negro's  efforts  to  increase  his 
opportunities,  whUe  those  marking  Negro 
demonstrations  as  a  problem,  are  probably 
not  too  sympathetic  to  these  efforts,"  Con- 
gressman Brown  stated. 

Rellgio\is  breakdowns  were  also  significant, 
with  Protestants  placing  delinquency  ahead 
of  xmemployment  and  Jewish  constituents 


of  the  social  secxirity  system,  and  82.6  per- 
cent either  strongly  or  mildly  opposing. 
These  percentages  are  based  on  only  those 
expressing  an  opinion  without  including 
those  who  were  undecided. 

The  Senate  added  the  hospital  insurance 
program  to  amendments  that  had  previously 
been  passed  by  the  House,  and  a  vote  will 
probably  be  taken  by  Representatives  this 
week  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
accept    the    addition    of    this    amendment. 


r^-S^i^-^   P^ISS  i^ked^'unX'oy!  SnXgTaclird^riminattoT^onZTu^^^^  Con|r-essman   Brown   intr^uced   a   bUl   in 

Jirtf.  while  ReP^^'liS^^J^^^.ro^^^St  Wndunemployment.     Catholics  placed  Im-     support  of  the  medicare  pr^am  early  to 

JS  fourth  in  importance,  with  37.9  percent  J^^J^^^^.jJ^^^  closely  par^lellng  the     io««    and  has  Indicated  his  desire  to  see  It 

cbeckli^  »t  off.  District  placed  overall  ranking,  although  they  placed  dls- 

B^pubUcans  in  in^     with  57.9  percent,  crimination   slightly    ahead    of    demonstra- 

j^vttxUe  <^*^^^^ff^^,ri^^e^  (^unu-  tlons.    The  numbers  in  the  following  chart 

^'^«!^e^on^d.      Democrats     gave  indicate  the  rank  In  Importance  which  each 

"^.XllnqSency  second  priority  and  ra-  group  gave  to  each  of  the  major  problems 

gJ^J^ationVas  ranked  third.  listed: 


Total         Democrat    Republican 


Cnemp'oy™"" 

n-iinqaency,  etc.- 

tjIJro  demonstrations . . 
S^jl  discrimination.. - 
C^unlst  subversion. 

Idneatlonalneeds 

popnjrtion  increase 


Mtdlesl  wets  for  aged. 
Automation. 


(60  percent) 


(40  percent) 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

5 

10 

6 

6 

7 

0 

8 

6 

9 

7 

10 

8 

4 
1 
S 
5 
8 
7 
6 
0 
8 
10 


Protestant 
(54  percent) 


Catholic 
(24  percent) 


2 
1 
3 
5 
4 
7 
6 
9 
8 
10 


1 
2 
4 
3 
5 
6 
10 
7 
8 
9 


Jewish 
(5  percent) 


1 
3 

8 
2 

10 
4 
9 
6 
6 
7 


discovered    in    the 


Other    facts    Brown    dlscoverea    m    wie  As  expected,  the  cost  of  medical  care  for 

qiisiuonnalre   include   those    showing   that  the  aged  received  continually  increasing  at- 

5^008  answering  who  were  under  25  years  tention  with  increase  in  age.    It  remains  in 

i,?4rpu"og"sr.?'"S=rSZrt.rrt  «..  >»«om  po.mo„  .or  an  .^  ^o.p^,. 


1963,  and  has  indicated 
enacted  on  many  occasions. 

Brown's  questionnaire  also  gives  him  re- 
sults according  to  age,  sex.  political  party. 
religion,  and  certain  other  categories. 
Democrats  indicated  heavy  support  for  the 
program,  which  President  Johnson  Includes 
In  his  list  of  essential  legislation,  with  88 
percent  in  favor,  whereas  even  38  percent  of 
the  Republicans  supported  the  proposal  as 
weU.  The  29th  District  Is  strongly  Demo- 
cratic, about  68  percent  registering  tliat  way 
for  voting  purposes,  although  only  about  67.6 
percent  of  those  answering  the  questionnaire 
checked  Democrat  as  their  party  preference. 

The  following  table  shows  Catholic  and 
Jewish  persons  as  being  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  program  (although  Protestants 
also  favor  it  by  a  substantial  margin)  when 
broken  down  by  religion,  and  men  more  in 
favor  of  medicare  than  women. 
[In  percent] 


Sa  top  of  their  list.  All  other  age  groups 
nve  unemployment  and  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency either  first  or  second  place,  with  the 
delinquency  problem  receiving  only  fourth 
nnklng  among  the  yoimgest  age  group. 


through  age  40  and  then  picks  up  to  where 
it  is  ranked  fourth  as  a  major  problem  by 
those  aged  56  and  over.  The  table  below 
shows  ranking  by  age: 


Under  25 


26  to  80 


UDBmploynieat 

DtUnquency 

Nepo  demonstrations. . 
Itadal  discrimination... 
(jommonist  subversion. 

Idocatlonal  needs 

Population  Increase 

PoTWty 

Mtdical  costs 

Automation - 


31  to  35 


3«  to  40 


41  to  45 


4(1  to  SO 


2 
1 
3 
4 

6 

10 
8 
7 
6 
9 


61  to  66 


56  to  60 


2 
1 
3 

5 
6 
10 
7 
8 
4 
9 


61  and 
up 


Support 

Oppose 

Undecided 

Total 

64 

31 

6 

Male 

66 
62 
66 
73 
86 
83 
38 

31 
32 
40 
23 
11 
14 
57 

4 

Female      

6 

Protestant 

Catholic         

4 
«1 

Jewish    

3 

Democrat 

3 

Republican 

6 

2 

i 

8 
6 

6 
10 
8 
7 
4 
9 


Several  high  school  and  college  classes  uations  confronting  US  today  is  the  ex- 
were  given  Brown's  questionnaire  to  answer,  tremely  strong  support  given  to  the  pro- 
bringing  the   percentage   of   those  in   the     poggd  hospital  insurance  amendment  to 


youngest  age   grouping   to   a   larger    figure 
BiowN  noted  that  the  large  percentage  of 
those  answering  in  the  61  and  over  category 
U  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  other  groupings 
ire  In  5-year  steps  and  partly  to  the  fact 


the  social  security  system,  and  the  appar 
ent  disregard  shown  by  so  many  of  our 
colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
ttit'eld'erly  per'soM  take  a  greater  Interest  in  following  news  story  showllig  how  12  000 
political  iMues  as  weU  as  probably  having  of  the  residents  of  the  29th  DlstriCtOl 
more  time  to  spend  answering  a  question-  California  feel  about  this  program.  The 
n&ire.  results  of  this  questionnaire,  mailed  to 

The  tabulations  were  placed  on  IBM  cards      ^y^jj    household    in    the    district,    have 
tnd  compilations   were   done   by   the  Call-  tabulated   in   conjunction   with    a 

fomu  Research  Foundation,  an  independent         ^^^  ^^^  ^^  demographic  information 
research  group.  ^^^  ^^^^  retum  has  been  included  in 

— ^.^— ^-^^  the  totals.    I  believe  they  are,  therefore, 

quite  significant: 

Oeoroe  Brown  Poia  Shows  Heavt  Mtocab* 
Sttppoit 
The  medicare  program,  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate  and  expected 
to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  week,  is  favored  by  a  2-to-l  margin 
in  the  29th  Congressional  District,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  maUed 
out  by  Congressman  GBOtaE  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

early  this  summer.  ^ 

Tabulations  show  67.6  percent  of  Brown's 


The  results  of  Brown's  questionnaire,  with 
11.700  returns  from  approximately  75,000  sent 
out,  were  all  put  on  IBM  cards  and  the  tabu- 
lations complied  by  the  California  Research 
Foundation. 

Age  breakdowns  were  interesting  on  the 
medicare  Issue,  since  It  would  primarily  bene- 
fit the  elderly.  The  differences  In  percentages 
were  not  as  large,  however,  as  one  might  sus- 
pect. 

A  marked  drop  in  support  between  the  ages 
of  26  and  35  is  shown,  with  those  aged  26 
and  oinder  favoring  the  program  heavUy. 
Most  concern,  of  course,  is  shown  by  persons 
who  have  passed  their  51st  birthday.  The 
table  of  percentages  by  age  Is  as  follows : 
[In  percent] 


Support 

Oppose 

Undecided 

25  and  under 

26to30        

67 
65 
58 
63 
64 

28 
41 
38 
32 
34 
81 
28 
26 
25 

31  to  35           

38to40      

41  to  46         

46  to  50 

66 
68 
70 
70 

61  to  55 

56  to  00        

61  and  over 

Part  II— Qocttioniiaire  Resakt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  slt- 


Waher  Noiblad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PXNN8TI.VANXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22. 1964 
Mr.  DAGUE.    Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 


constituents  either  strongly  or  mildly  sup-      . .  ;-- ' -"- -  T„-,^  h^rttt  Of  one  Of  ItS 
porting  a  hospital  insurance  program  as  part     this  House  Stands  Dereii  oi  oub  ui   *« 
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most  di£|;ingui5hed  Members,  and  once 

stand  with  bowed  heads  as  a 

and  colleague  Is  called  to  his 


friead 
I  est. 
Water 


su*e 


more  we| 

good 

eternal 

In 
legislator 
gres8lon4l 
whereby 
conservefl 
substance 
parted 
military, 
make 
did  not 
of  their 

Waltei 
his  unf 
surface 
word, 
a  witty 
Inclined 
pursuit 
servlcem^ 
tion  of 
this 
House 
passing. 

lirs. 
heartfelt 
of  his 
irreparable 
sionate 


Norblad  we  had  a  dedicated 
who  devoted  most  of  his  con- 
career  to  a  search  for  methods 
the  public  interest  could  be 
and   the   wasting   of   public 
brought  to  a  stop.     Ovir  de- 
ct>lleague's  chosen  field  was  the 
and  he  kept  a  constant  vigil  to 
that  defense  administrators 
llecome  derelict  in  the  discharge 
accepted  resi>onsibilities. 
Norblad  was  a  genial  man  and 
g  good  nature  came  to  the 
a  ready  smile  and  the  kindly 
in  repartee,  he  usually  had 
cbmeback  to  anyone  who  seemed 
to  question  his  sincerity  in  the 
)f  better  living  conditions  for 
and  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
defense  dollar.   We  shall  miss 
friend,   and   assuredly,    the 
be  the  poorer  because  of  his 


a  lint 
G  f  ted 


tlie 


gocd 
wJl 


Eague 


joins  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  the  members 
f4mlly  as  they  contemplate  this 
loss.     May  an  all-compas- 
i^ther  encircle  them  with  His 
arms  an  i  ease  for  them  the  heartache 
of  this  sid  hour. 


ThelStl 


Mr 

tember 


Gen  nan 


ii 


many 
this 
take 
tations 
Ludwlg 
the 

States. 
This 
stock  of 
pie  have 
since  the 
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mu'ked 


years 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 

Its  15th  anniversary.    On 

momentous  occasion,  we  wish  to 

opF  ortunity  to  extend  warm  felici- 

\o   His   Excellency   Chancellor 

Crhard  and  to  His  Excellency 

Ambassador  to  the  United 

I^einrlch  Knappsteln. 

an  appropriate  time  to  take 

the  distance  the  German  peo- 

traveled  in  the  almost  20  years 

close  of  World  War  II  and  in 

since  the  establishment  of 

German  Government.    Shame, 

(fevastation,  and  foreign  occupa- 

the  lot  of  the  German  people 

But  in  4  short  years,  under  the 

of  the  military  government  au- 

of  the  Western  Powers,  Ger- 

re^idlng  In  the  Western  zones  of 

had  made  sufficient  progress 

llshlng  order  in  their  affairs  to 

to  establish  a  central  gov- 

with  relatively  large  responsl- 

the  domestic  realm. 

the    same    4    years 

growing  split  between  the  8o- 

and    the    Western    allies. 

the  Western  Powers  sought  to 

central  administrative  agencies 


empo  ^ered 


Unfor  imately, 


Un  on 


for  the  whole  of  Germany  and  to  plan 
for  the  holding  of  eventual  free  elec- 
tions in  all  four  zones,  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  only  to  consolidate  its  hold  on 
the  Eastern  Zone  while  casting  a  hungry 
eye  toward  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 
Thus,  while  West  Germans  could  take 
pride  in  the  birth  of  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment on  September  21,  1949,  they  at 
the  same  time  had  to  accept  the  fait 
accompli  of  a  divided  Germany  and  to 
recognize  that  the  way  to  reunification 
would  be  long  and  difficult. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chancel- 
lor Konrad  Adenauer,  the  West  Germans 
in  1949  refused  to  let  distress  over  a  di- 
vided Germany  become  a  national  obses- 
sion. Instead,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  tasks  of  rebuilding  the  West 
German  economy  and  of  establishing  a 
strong,  democratic  regime.  Even  more 
important,  they  set  out  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  Europe.  It  is  a  measure 
of  the  intelligence  and  determination  of 
Adenauer  and  his  successor,  Chancellor 
Ludwig  Erhard,  that  these  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  Today,  the 
German  economy  is  far  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  than  it  was  in  prewar 
years.  War-torn  industries  have  been 
rebuilt  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  from  the  East  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  employment  market.  The 
West  German  government  has  proved 
remarkably  stable  and  there  are  signs 
that  a  two-party  system  may  soon  be- 
come firmly  established.  In  Europe,  the 
West  Germans  have  led  in  the  movement 
toward  European  unity,  which  is  a  goal 
that  has  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  West  Germany.  With  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Saar  dispute  in  1956,  the 
last  impediment  to  the  realization  of 
good  relations  with  Prance  vanished. 
The  Franco-German  rapprochement 
that  has  occurred  since  that  time  is 
surely  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  postwar  Germany. 

As  it  rapidly  became  apparent  that 
West  Germans  were  determined  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  past,  the  Western  al- 
lies relinquished  the  powers  they  had  re- 
served in  1949,  and  assigned  increasing 
importance  to  the  positive  role  West 
Germans  could  play  in  world  affairs. 
Thus,  in  1955  West  Germany  became  a 
member  of  NATO,  and  in  1956  began  to 
rearm  in  order  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  defense  forces  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. Today,  with  almost  12  divisions 
assigned  to  NATO  command,  the  West 
German  contribution  to  Western  forces 
stands  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  West  Germany  has  assumed  other 
burdens.  The  government  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  costs  of  sta- 
tioning American  and  British  troops  in 
Germany.  The  West  German  foreign  aid 
program,  which  is  worldwide,  has  stead- 
ily grown. 

During  the  visit  of  our  late  President 
Kennedy  to  Berlin  and  West  Germany  in 
the  summer  of  1963,  the  strength  of  the 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany  was  made  eloquently  clear. 
These  ties  have  been  further  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  visits  of  Chancellor 
Ludwig  Erhard  to  this  country.  The  dis- 
tance traveled  since  1945  is  far  indeed. 
Today,   West  Germany  Is   a  respected 


member  of  the  family  of  free  VtMimm 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  Vbt  TvaSt" 
able  achievements  of  a  friend  SdS 
ally.  * 

Senator  Hnmphrey't  Speech  to  PofiiL 
American  G>ngress  CoBTeniioa,  (V. 
cage,  III. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  September  22. 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
a  doubt,  the  highpoint  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  Convention  which 
was  held  in  Chicago  2  weeks  ago,  was  the 
speech  of  Senator  Hubert  Humphky. 

The  depth  of  feeling  which  swept  the 
hall  of  the  convention  as  the  Senator 
strode  to  the  podium  and  the  genuine 
affection  and  esteem  which  resounded 
throughout  the  chamber  in  the  standing 
ovation  he  received  from  the  thousands 
of  people  present  made  the  occasion  one 
of  the  most  memorable  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Senator  Humphrey  is  a  man  whose  life 
and  record  as  a  public  servant  personify 
his  belief  in  American  democracy.  He 
continues  to  express  his  goals  and  ideali 
in  terms  of  positive  accomplishments  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  United  States  Is 
readily  communicated  to  all  those  he 
meets. 

Because  he  does  care  so  deeply  about 
this  country  and  all  her  citizens,  I  should 
like  to  bring  the  text  of  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  Polish-American  Congress  C<hi- 
vention  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  speech  was  interrupted  again  and 
again  by  thunderous  applause.  At  the 
conclusion  the  entire  audience  burst  into 
a  spontaneous  rendition  of  a  Polish  folk- 
song. "Stolat"  which,  loosely  translated, 
means  "May  He  Live  to  100  Years." 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Bap- 
resentatives,  it  is  a  signal  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  the  same  Democratic  Party  u 
those  responsible  and  distinguished 
Americans,  President  L3mdon  Johnson 
and  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  Our 
country  is  fortunate  that  we  can  draw 
upon  the  wisdom,  dedication  and  pni- 
dence  of  such  men  to  meet  the  enormous 
challenges  of  this  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
Senator  Humphrey's  speech  in  Chicago, 
September  19, 1964: 
Senatoe  Htjbebt  H.  Humphrey's  Spctch  to 

THE  Polish -Amisican  Congress  Convw- 

TION,  Chicago,  III.,  September  19.  19(54 

No  nation  has  a  unique  claim  to  America^ 
but  no  people  from  other  lands  can  claim 
to  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to  our 
society  than  those  who  came  here  from  Po- 
land. 

America  has  always  been  a  land  of  oppor- 
timlty.  and  none  have  understood  this  bet- 
ter than  those  who  came  to  these  shore* 
from  Poland. 

And  It  was  a  great  Polish  patriot  over  160 
years  ago  who  eloquently  stated  that  op- 
portunity In  America  means  opportunity  for 
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A  .utesman  of  compassion,  a  soldier 
•"•  *  «f  hThad  received  from  our  Gov- 
<<  ""^'l^ge  land  grant  In  gratitude  for 
«»»«»*  *„^btlng  for  American  freedom. 
W»  "^°i  rttu/ned  to  his  native  land— again 
**'*°v*  f nr  iS.  frwdom-he  left  this  testa- 
*"  "filth  Thomas  Jefferson.     Let  me  read 

7;J*Sate8  do  hereby  declare  and  direct 
'"^**^„«irid  i  make  no  other  testamentary 
*^Son  of  my  property  In  the  United 
■•^tf?  hereby  authorize  my  friend  Thomas 
^'t^r,  to  employ  the  whole  thereof  on  pur- 
f^  NeSSSa  and  giving  them  liberty 
'**^name-  m  elvlng  them  an  education 
"^  SdrSoierllse:  in  having  them  In- 
tZ&  in  their  new  condition  in  the  duties 
f^Sallty.  which  may  make  them  good 
°L^?^^  husbands,  and  wives.  In  their 
?SLm 'citizens,  teaching  them  to  be  de- 
JiSs  of  their  liberty  and  of  their  coun- 
^^^V  the  good  order  of  society,  and  In 
!^;i*oever  may  make  them  happy  and  use- 
J5^  u!d  I  make  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson 
«kJ  •ttcutor  of  this." 

5^paper  bears  the  signature  of  "Thad- 
APMS  Bonaventura  Kosciusko." 

General  Kosciusko  was  the  brilliant  lead- 
.r  who  walked  160  years  ahead  of  us— 50 
IJi  ahead  of  Abraham  Llncoln-ln  the 
L^  of  extending  freedom  and  opportu- 
nitv  to  all  Americans.  You  Americans  whose 
Prehears  came  from  Poland,  you  have  an  un- 
gual number  of  heroes  in  your  ranks,  but 
none  ereater  than  Koscliisko.  And  his  he- 
roum  m  battle,  against  big  armies  or  big- 
oted minds.  Is  both  an  inspiration  and  a 
chaUenge  to  those  of  us  who  foUow  him 

I  share  yovir  pride  In  him.  I  have  a  warm 
teellng  that  today  when  we  are  challenged 
to  make  opportimlty  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans by  protecting  the  human  rights  of  all 
Americans,  Kosciusko  would  be  proud  that 
we  have  succeeded  In  passing  a  law  that 
guarantees  equal  freedom  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  all. 

One  month  ago  the  newest  of  our  nuclear 
aubmarlnes  was  commissioned  the  Casimir 
PulMfct.  So  we  honor  the  name  of  the 
young  Polish  nobleman  who  gave  his  life  to 
help  our  Nation  win  Its  Independence.  But 
although  this  ship  wlU  carry  Inside  her  more 
deetructlve  power  than  aU  of  the  explosives 
used  In  World  War  II,  her  purpose  is  still  the 
defense  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  peace 
across  the  globe.  We  must  always  remember 
that  America  Is  a  land  of  peace  as  well  as  a 
land  of  opportunity.  Peace  Is  our  preemi- 
nent purpose  In  the  world  today. 

Nineteen  sixty-four  marks  the  beginning 
ot  the  thousand-year  anniversary  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Poland  as  an  independent  state 
and  a  Christian  nation.  Despite  today's 
conditions  of  temporary  subjugation,  the 
fires  of  liberty  have  not  been  dimmed  In 
Polish  hearts.  And  Poland  shall  be  free 
again. 

We  trust  the  Polish  people.  We  under- 
stand well  their  bravery.  As  President  John- 
son has  said,  "We  know  the  imswervlng  ded- 
ication of  the  Polish  people  to  the  goals  of 
Uberty,  equality,  and  Independence.  That 
ts  why  our  policy  Is  designed  to  help  the 
Polish  people  so  that  they  may  Increasingly 
help  themselves." 

Americans  are  offered  a  choice  this  year 
on  how  best  to  serve  the  cause  of  Poland. 
and  the  cause  not  only  of  Poland,  but  of  all 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  can  continue  to  be  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  through  bridges  of  trade.  Ideas, 
visitors,  and  humanitarian  aid.  Or  we  can 
consider  them  sworn  enemies  of  ours  be- 
cause they  are  under  Communist  domina- 
tion—and  coldly  reject  the  claims  of  nourish- 
ment and  brotherhood. 

We  can  accept  the  commitment  of  the 
Polish  people  to  their  long  Clirlstlan  herit- 
age. Or  we  can  reject  the  people  of  Po- 
land as  a  godless  people  because  the  Marxists 


m  control  have  betrayed  the  reUglous  tradi- 
tions of  a  thousand  years. 

Almost  exactly  4  years  ago  that  gaUant 
warrior  In  the  cause  of  freedom,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  spoke  to  this  congress  here  In 
Chicago.     He  said  : 

"Our  task  Is  to  pursue  a  policy  of  pa- 
tiently encouraging  freedom  and  carefxilly 
pressuring  tyranny — a  policy  that  looks  to- 
ward evolution,  not  revolution — a  policy  that 
depends  on  peace,  not  war. 

"We  must  never — In  any  summit.  In  any 
treaty  declaration.  In  our  words  or  even  In 
our  minds — recognize  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Poland's  claim  to  Independ- 
ence and  liberty  Is  not  based  on  sentiment 
or  politics.  It  Is  deeply  rooted  in  history, 
m  culture,  and  In  law — and  no  matter  what 
pressures  the  Soviets  may  exert,  we  do  not 
intend  to  see  that  claim  abandoned. 

"We  must  sUlve  to  restore  the  traditional 
Identification  which  Poland  and  Eastern 
Europe  have  had  with  the  European  com- 
munity instead  of  the  Soviet  empire.  For 
Poland  back  through  the  centuries  has  be- 
longed to  the  European  tradition  of  freedom 
and  national  Independence.  It  has  been  a 
part  of  Etu-opean  culture,  of  European  econ- 
omy, and  European  history.  And  even  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  rewrite  that  history." 

This  poUcy  stated  by  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  1960  continues  to  be  the^poUcy  of  this 
Government  and  the  policy  to  which  I  am 
personally  committed. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  right  now  that  only 
a  political  charlatan  can  talk  of  Instant  vic- 
tory over  communism,  or  Instant  liberation 
of  the  captive  peoples  held  In  Conununlst 
subjugation. 

We  cannot  Imitate  those  of  an  earlier  era 
who  talked  grandly  of  liberation— but  when 
the  Hungarian  people  rose  In  heroic  revolt, 
stood  mute  on  the  sidelines. 

No,  the  possibility  of  Instant  victory  van- 
ished with  the  coming  of  the  era  of  Instant 
annihilation.  So  we  must  pursue  the  more 
challenging  course,  the  only  sane  course,  of 
devising  a  poUcy  that  will  achieve  freedom 
without  obliteration — not  only  for  the  Pol- 
ish people,  but  for  all  peoples  wherever  tyr- 
anny and  dictatorship  rule. 

We  are  convinced — ^unlike  some  narrow- 
vlsloned  defeatists— that  time  Is  on  the  side 
of  freedom.  That  Is,  If  we  put  time  to  good 
use.  We  are  completely  confident  that  Pol- 
and and  Its  people  will  be  restored  to  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

And  we  Intend  to  use  time  as  a  tool,  not  as 
a  couch.  We  Intend  to  build  bridges  to  the 
Polish  people— bridges  which  may  now  be 
obstructed  at  the  other  end  but  which  will 
be  there  to  be  opened  wide  when  the  day  of 
freedom  dawns. 

We  have  already  begxm.  The  United  States 
has  Initiated  a  new  and  constructive  policy 
toward  the  Polish  people  and  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  rec- 
ognized the  deepening  divisions  In  the  Com- 
munist camp.  We  have  encouraged  those 
divisions,  and  we  have  made  use  of  these 
divisions  fOT  helping  these  people  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

We  have  strengthened  the  economic  and 
cultural  ties  between  Poland  and  the  United 
States.    We  have  expanded  trade.    We  have 
assisted    the   Polish   people    to    build   their 
economy.     We   have   enooiumged  exchanges 
of  students  and  scholars.    Throiigh  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressman  Clement  Zablocki,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  myself,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  provided  more  than  $10  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  300-bed  children's  hospital 
and  research  center  In  Crakow.    We  have  sold 
American   agrlcultiu^l  products  for  Polish 
currency  which.  In  turn,  we  have  been  able 
to  spend  In  promoting  valuable  projects  of 
friendship.     We  have  encotiraged  the  Poles 
to  assert  their  Independence  and  to  piursue 
a  course  of  action  based  on  Poland's  national 
needs  and  Interests.     For  example.  In  the 
agricultural  sector  they  have  repudiated  the 


disaster  of  collectivization.    Today  In  Poland 
85  percent  of  the  land  Is  privately  owned. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  done.  We  must 
continue  to  open  doors  and  windows  In  the 
Iron  Curtam.  The  Polish  people  must  never 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  forsaken 

them. 

Yet  there  are  some  within  o\ir  Nation  who 
would  close  these  doors  and  windows— who 
denounce  our  efforts  to  build  bridges  to  the 
people  of  Poland.  Such  men  seek  instant 
answers  to  long-rsmge  problems.  We  are 
dealing  "with  the  enemy,"  they  bellow.  We 
are  foUowing  a  "no-wtn"  program. 

But  when  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  deals 
with  Gomulka,  Is  he  engaging  In  a  "no-win" 
policy'  When  Pope  Paxil  concludes  a  diplo- 
matic agreement  with  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist regime — ^as  occurred  this  very  week — 
Is  he  caplt\ilatlng  to  the  atheists? 

To  ask  these  questions  Is  to  Indicate  the 
absurdity  of  the  Issue.  Pope  Paul  and  the 
Primate  of  Poland  have  as  their  first  charge 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  pepole.  When 
they  negotiate  with  the  enemy.  It  Is  from 
an  Impregnable  bastion  of  principle  which 
has  stood  for  almost  2,000  years. 

It  18  Gomxilka  who  runs  the  risks  in 
dealing  with  the  church— 2,000  years  of 
Christianity  and  the  Catholic  church  will 
survive  two  decades  of  communism  and  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  Is  the  Communists,  not  we,  who«e 
power  Is  being  eaten  away  by  the  corro- 
sive Impact  of  freedom— by  the  knowledge 
among  their  people  that  the  United  States 
looks  upon  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
friends  who  have  temporarily  been  denied 
the  right  to  assert  their  friendship  and  their 
common  dedication  to  liberty. 

The  Goldwater  extremists  may  cry  that  In 
sending  food  to  hungry  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  we  are  aiding  communism. 
But  the  people  who  receive  this  food  know 
Its  American  origin  and  do  not  thank  their 
Communist  bosses  for  the  noiirlshment  It 
brings. 

Some  people  denounce  our  aid  and  trade 
In  nonstrateglc  goods.  But  you  know  and  I 
know— all  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
know — that  such  aid  and  trade  Is  instead  an 
assertion  of  human  solidarity  against  the 
forces  of  inh\imanlty.  The  Polish  people 
know  this  too.  And  so  do  the  men  and 
women  In  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Having  provided  the  Ufe-glvlng  substance 
of  hope,  the  Democratic  Party  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  not  now  turn  Its  back. 
As  President  Johnson  has  said:  "The  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  Is — and  will 
continue  to  be — to  see  freedom  rettirned 
to  Poland  and  the  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  We  know  the  years  of  darkness 
have  not  extinguished  the  light  of  freedom 
In  Poland.  And  the  masters  of  darkness 
know  that." 

The  Soviet  leaders  In  the  Kremlin  do  in- 
deed know  that.  The  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  no  longer  the  satellites  they  were. 
In  being  forced  to  lengthen  their  leash,  Mr. 
IQirushchev  has  been  forced  to  admit  that 
they  "are  getting  too  big  to  spank."  Soon 
they  will  be  too  strong  to  chain. 

The  process  may  not  be  swift.  But  we  shall 
prevail.  In  spirit,  Poland  never  left  the 
West.  In  full  political  freedom  It  shall 
return. 

The  same  Goldwater  faction  that  distrusts 
people  abroad,  distrusts  people  here  at  home. 
And,  characteristically,  it  distrusts  the  same 
people. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  that  Senator  Gold- 
WATKa's  running  mate — whose  ancestral  boat 
presumably  came  in  only  a  few  lengths  be- 
hind the  Mayflower— has  recently  con- 
demned the  Johnson  adminUtratlon's  pro- 
posal to  revise  the  Immigration  laws.  He  says 
that  he  opposes  "opentog  the  floodgates  -— 
but  what  an  Incredible  distortion.    What  la 
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Congress  shortly  before  his  tragic 
odens  no  floodgates.  But  it  would 
correct  t  lia  burning  inequity  and  a  dls- 
gracefiil  llacrimlnation  against  peoples.  It 
will  end  ;he  quota  system  which  sought  to 
maintain  a  mythical  racial  and  ethnic  purity 
by  apport  ,onlng  immigration  visas  among  the 
naticns  <  f  the  world  in  proportion  to  the 
ethnic  CO  apoaltion  of  our  population  in  1920. 
lp60  platform,  the  Republican  Party 
do  something  about  it,  too.  But 
iter  platform  of  1964  purged  this 
to  decency,  and  now  the  tempo- 
leadership  has  added  the 
disdain  to  the  Injury  of  neglect. 
of  this  week.  Senator  Oold- 
4andpicked  national  chairman.  Mr. 
,  welcomed  Senator  Stbom  Thxtr- 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Qoldwater 
the  statement:  "The  Democratic 
foraaken  the  people  to  become  the 
]  olnority  groups." 

would  yoiu-  grandfather  have 

this?    You  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 

grandfather  belonged  to  that  cou- 

of  men  and  women  In  Eaatem 

dared  to  pull  up  their  roota  and 

familiee  in  search  of  Justice  and 

another   land.     They   fled   from 

»  be  welcomed  to  our  shores  in 

great  tides  of  Inunlgratlon  that  In- 

our  country  In  the  middle  of  the 

and  the  early  20th  century  •  •  • 

3wn  grandfather  and  thoee  of  so 

ons  of  Americans. 

Ml  you  this  in  aatonlahment  and 

Tour  grandfather  could  not  come  to 

under    our    preaent    inunlgratlon 

grandfather  could  not  come  to 

under  the  legialation  Basxt  Qold- 

Your   grandfather   would 

our  gatea  barred  to  him  and  to 

' — ^barred  by  Basxt  Ooldwatxx  and 

ahare  hia  views  on  immigration. 

would  your  grandfather  have 

would  have  had  to  remain  In  a 

state  In  Bsatem  Europe,  hoping 

for  the  light  and  air  of  liberty. 

Timed  toward  America  in  quest  of 

and  reassurance.   Yet  what  would 

found   If  America  were   ruled    by 

I  tell  you  what  he  would 

— and    Senat<v    Ooldwateb    has 

what  he  would  have  found:   a 

the  windows  we  have  opened  to 

and  air  to  the  people  of  Eastern 

end  to  our  programs  of  educa- 

cultural  exchange,  our  food-for- 

pit)gram.   our    Information    program. 

grandfather  would  have  to  suffer  In 

because  of  the  policies  of  Barrt 
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Johnaon   haa  atated   the   truly 

position  on   the  question  of  Im- 

"In  establishing  preferences,  a 

biiUt  by  immlgranta  of  all  lands  can 

i^o  seek  admission:   "What  can 

our  country?'    But  we  should  not 

'In    what    country    were    you 


three  lold 
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la  a  great  land.     Yet  we  are  on 
of  the  poeaibUlty  of  more  prog- 
end  of  this  centxu^  than  ever 
in  a  century, 
of  many  will  be  extended  to 


Our  people,  who  are  living  longer,  will 
also  live  In  dignity  and  health. 

Our  cities  that  have  grown  big  will  also 
come  to  know  beauty. 

A  great  society  is  possible  for  America  in 
which  every  man  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  a  decent  life  for  himself  and  his 
family — regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  nation- 
ality. 

We  need  leadership,  however,  with  vision 
to  match  our  potentialities.  We  need  a 
President  who  heads  divisions  between  peo- 
ple— at  home  and  abroad — who  will  help  put 
salt  in  peoples'  bread,  not  pour  It  Into  their 
wounds. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  such  leader- 
ship In  America. 

Let  us  continue — with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Retirement  of  William  R.  (Bill)  Thomson, 
District  Tax  Administrator,  California 
Board  of  Equalization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALirOEKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  SeptembeT  22, 1964 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
California  on  September  30, 1964,  we  will 
be  honoring  Mr.  William  R.  "Bill"  Thom- 
son, who  is  retiring  as  district  tax  ad- 
ministrator of  the  State  board  of  equal- 
ization. On  that  day  a  retirement 
luncheon  is  being  tendered  him  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  Nevlns,  fourth  dis- 
trict member  of  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. 

I  am  bringing  this  event  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House 
because  I  believe  Bill  Thomson  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  person  who  through  dedi- 
cation has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution in  serving  the  State  of 
California. 

In  good  measure  Bill  Thomson  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellence  of  the 
operating  procedures  of  California's 
State  Board  of  Equalization.  His  service 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  public 
servants  as  the  example  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  satisfaction  of  accomplishment 
which  can  be  obtained  In  civil  service  by 
dedication,  hard  work,  and  interest  in 
these  positions  of  responsibility. 

A  native  of  New  York  State,  bom  in 
1899,  Bill  sojourned  briefly  to  Ontario, 
Ohio,  and  Montana,  before  settling  in 
Los  Angeles  County  in  1922.  His  31  years 
of  service  with  the  board  began  in  1933 
after  a  number  of  years  experience  in 
the  retailing  merchandising  field. 

During  his  career  with  the  board  he 
contributed  to  many  improvements  in 
tax  administration,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board's  out-of -State  oflBces, 
the  decentralization  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Equalization  ofiBces,  and 
the  initiation  of  out-of -State  recruiting 
tours. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he  is  past 
commander  of  Frank  J.  Irwin  State  Post 
No.  547;  past  president  of  the  American 
Legion  Luncheon  Club  of  Los  Angeles; 
past  president  of  Metropolitan  Chapter 
No.  54,  California  State  Employees  As- 
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sociation;  one  of  the  organi«ri  >m 
charter  members  of  the  Calif MiaaiS: 
sociation  of  State  Auditors;  also amat 
ber,  American  Society  for  Public  /S^ 
istrators;  and  vice  president,  botrtrf 
trustees,  Westminster  Pre8byt»ita 
Church;  and  trustee  of  WestauSS 
Presbyterian  Church  Foundation. 

Through  the  years  It  has  been  my  dtm 
lege  to  be  in  public  service,  first  u  a  mm' 
ber  of  the  California  State  LeglsuSi 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  obaervt 
the  operations  of  the  CaWorniaSkt! 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  Bill  ThomsM 
firsthand,  and  now  as  a  Member  ofCro 
gress  from  California,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  know  that  tte 
State  of  California  has  compiled  such  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  administration 
of  Its  tax  laws.  William  R.  "Bill"  Thom- 
son has  helped  make  this  record  posslUe 

To  Bill  Thomson  we  offer  our  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done  and  best  wishes  fw 
a  tontlnued  bright  and  happy  future 


Jim  Jacobs'  Contribntion  to  Intenatioul 
Understandinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Tuesday,  September  22. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  great  many  citizens  of  this  country 
who  are  devoting  their  time  and  Miergy, 
on  a  volunteer  basts,  to  one  kind  of  hu- 
manitarian service  or  another.  Not  the 
least  of  this  group  are  the  "ham"  radio 
operators,  many  of  whom  have  worked 
out  highly  useful  ways  of  combining  thdr 
hobby  with  very  significant  public  sen- 
ices.  James  M.  Jticobs  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
who  is  the  president  of  a  well-known 
haberdashery  in  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge, has  taken  the  lead  In  this  kind 
of  effort  In  the  Boston  area  and  has  been 
widely  commended  for  his  efforts.  Re- 
cently, for  example,  the  Naval  Com- 
munications Bulletin,  published  by  the 
Navy  Department,  cedled  special  atten- 
tion to  his  contribution  in  creating,  drill. 
Ing  and  supervising  a  net  of  thirty  ama- 
teur stations  in  the  Boston  area.  This 
group,  which  has  helped  out  in  a  number 
of  emergencies,  was  especially  effective 
during  the  Alaskan  earthquake,  relaylnf 
more  than  500  messages  to  people  in  the 
devastated  area  and  working  with  the 
Red  Cross. 

Over  and  above  the  establishment  of 
this  net,  Mr.  Jacobs  has  performed  s 
number  of  life-saving  enterprises  for 
people  in  foreign  lands.  In  May  of  thli 
year,  for  example,  he  responded  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  hospital  In  Lima,  Peru,  for 
a  special  valve  needed  for  a  delicate 
heart  operation.  Obtaining  the  valre 
from  a  Boston  hospital,  he  got  it  on  s 
plane  so  it  reached  Lima  within  48  boon 
of  the  first  request.  The  same  nigbt  be 
was  asked  by  a  fellow  "ham"  operator 
in  Venezuela  to  get  another  valve  fof 
an  operation  on  an  Infant  in  Caracas; 
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.^  he  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
"^ii  and  the  Instrument  was  soon  on 
2f^v    In  March,  he  kept  Boston     - 


sur- 


ZT^v  In  Marcn,  ne  sepv  rvuDWJn  Bui- 
Z^in  touch  with  the  progress  of  a 
•*Pf_t  of  theirs  who  was  recovering 
SSr ft  hand-graft  operation  in  Peru; 
fSnths  ago  he  made  it  poKlble  for  an 
ifSoran  girl  to  come  to  a  Boston  hos- 
Sd  for  a  stomach  operation;  and  last 
Slimber  he  made  similar  arrangements 
ISX  U-month-old  son  of  Israel's  am- 
S^or  to  Ecuador.  Jim  Jacob's  name 
(Vnow  so  well  known  in  Latin  America 
Sidt  he  Is  constantly  responding  to  re- 
!««gts  of  this  kind.  In  his  own  way.  he 
i^aUng  a  truly  important  contribution 
to  international  understanding  In  gen- 
gfgl  and  the  AlUance  for  Progress  in 
particular. 

I^tgiilation  Limiting  Beef  Imports  Offers 
Hope  to  Cattle  Producers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF   IfOBTB    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture Is  the  No.  1  industry  in  our  coimtry. 
The  farm  problem  is  second  only  to  that 
of  national  defense.  A  healthy  live- 
stock industry  is  essential  to  sound 
agriculture. 

Beef  production  constitutes  a  large 
segment  of  American  agriculture  and 
beef  producers  have  been  in  serious 
trouble  and  have  lost  heavily  as  the 
rapid  increase  in  imports  during  recent 
years  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
cattle  prices. 

Last  spring  I  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  at  a  hearing  In 
Washington  and  requested  that  the 
Commission  take  action  to  limit  beef 
Imports  and  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  major  world  beef 
market  without  import  restrictions.  In 
June  I  introduced  legislation  to  force  a 
limitation  of  beef  imports. 

Many  other  Congressmen  felt  the 
same  way,  and  in  August  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  H.R. 
1839  creating  a  new  law  which  will  add 
much  needed  stability  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. The  bill  was  backed  by  Ameri- 
can cattle  producers,  and  I  was  glad  to 
vote  and  work  for  it.  Its  immediate  ef- 
fect will  be  to  keep  beef  imports  during 
the  coming  year  about  15  percent  below 
last  year's  average. 

The  bill  provides  that  exporting  coun- 
tries will  never  have  more  than  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  and  likely  much 
less.  It  clearly  defines  the  future  levels 
of  beef  imports.  No  longer  will  the 
consumer  or  any  cattleman  be  faced 
with  the  erratic  effects  of  dumping  of 
world  surplus  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
in  this  country. 

In  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina, 
livestock  production  is  a  vital  element  in 
the  total  agriculture  complex.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  in  1962  was  over  $344 


million.  This  represents  31  percent  of  our 
total  gross  income  from  agriculture.  In 
North  Carolina  the  gross  income  from 
livestock  ranked  second  only  to  the  in- 
come from  tobacco.  The  livestock  In- 
dustry has  special  significance  for  the 
future  of  North  Carolina  because  it  is 
the  direction  in  which  there  is  hope  for 
expansion. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record  of  the 
88th  Congress,  we  can  be  pleased  that 
action  was  taken  to  provide  more  pro- 
tection against  beef  and  veal  imports  for 
livestock  producers.  This  places  the 
American  cattle  industry  on  a  sounder 
financial  basis  and  in  better  position  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 


I  have  always  believed  that  an  editorial 
U  part  Of  a  pcolodlcal  and  Is  Issued  as  part 
of  the  body  of  the  magazine,  but  to  start 
running  a  public  relations  news  release,  not 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  news  but  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  political  party  by  clrctilat- 
Ing  "throwouts"  attacking  a  candidate.  Is 
certainly  not  In  keeping  with  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  Satxirday  Evening  Post. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  W.  GLnnr, 
Member  of  Congrest. 


Saturday  ETeninf  Post  Smears  and 
Attacks  on  Senator  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

OF  mw  jnsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  memory  as  a  subscriber  and 
reader  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  I 
note  vicious  smears  and  attacks  on 
Senator  Golowater  in  its  editorials.  I 
recall  the  days  when  the  editorials  were 
interesting  and  timely,  and  it  was  a  mag- 
azine which  thousands  of  readers  looked 
forward  to  every  week  as  part  of  the 
American  scene.  Now,  instead  of  edi- 
torializing for  the  sake  of  news,  the  Post 
serves  the  purposes  of  a  political  party  by 
circulating  throwouts  attswiking  a  candi- 
date. This  certainly  Is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  great  traditions  of  the  old  Post, 
and  I  have  written  to  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17, 1964. 
Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentuomkn:  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  almost  all  of  my 
life  and  remember  the  days  when  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  had  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  magazine  In  the  country  and 
rightfully  so.    The  articles  and  stories  were 
something    which     thousands     of     readers 
looked   forward   to   every   week.     Even   the 
front  cover  was  outstanding  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Norman  Rockwell  becoming  part  of 
the    American    scene.     The    editorials   were 
Interesting  and  timely. 

For  the  first  time  In  my  memory  as  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader  of  the  Post,  I  now  receive 
news  releases  from  Its  public  relations  man- 
ager, sending  me  copies  of  the  editorials  en- 
dorsing President  Johnson  for  reelection, 
which  Is  your  privilege,  and  at  the  same 
time  attacking  his  opponent.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  with  a  vicious  smear,  which  Is  not 
at  all  necessary  and  certainly  not  In  keep- 
ing with  the  past  policy  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  In  fact,  the  complete  editorial 
Instead  of  editorializing  on  President  John- 
son, mentions  him  only  In  passing  and  con- 
tlnues  with  an  attack  on  Senator  Goldwater 
that  sounds  like  something  written  by  politi- 
cal hacks  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


Represcntathre  John  J.  Rooney's  Address 
to  the  Polish-American  G>Bfress  Cob- 
Tention 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  Introduce 
to  the  executives  and  members  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress  gathered  In 
Chicago  for  its  quadrennial  convention 
my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman JoHK  J.  RooNKY,  of  Now  York. 
Congressman  Roonet  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  the  Polish-American  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States  as  he  Is  to 
his   own   people   In   Brooklyn.    Polish- 
American  organizations  have  recognized 
his  deep  dedication  to  the  same  goals 
which  motivate  them  in  their  desire  to 
see  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
benefits  the  people   instead   of   special 
Interests.     These     organizations     that 
have  fought  the  battie  for  decent  im- 
migration laws  which  will  permit  Amer- 
ica to  benefit  from  the  skills  and  pro- 
fessions of  immigrants,  those  who  have 
fought   for   aid   to    education,   broader 
social  security  rights,  and  the  score  of 
other  needed  progressive  measures,  all 
know   John   Rooney   as  a   friend    and 
champion. 

It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  point  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  Congressman 
RooNEY's  remarks  made  to  that  great 
gathering  of  Americans  proud  of  their 
Polish  descent: 

Remarks  bt  Congressman  John  J.  Roonet 
Before  the  Quadrennial  Mectino  of  the 
Polish-American    Congress    at    Chicago, 
III.,  September  19,  1964 
Mr.    Chairman,   reverend    {athers,   distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here.     I  am  always 
eager    to    Join    with    the    Polish-American 
leaders    In    their    Important    gatherings.    I 
welcome    the    chance    of   meeting   more   of 
your  fine  people  and  to  renew  the  friend- 
ships I  have  established  with  so  many  of  you 
over  the  years. 

My  appearance  also  affords  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  personaUy  for  the  fine 
support  you  have  given  me  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  fighting  for 
enactment  of  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
results  which  you  Individually  and  as  an 
organization  have  sought  to  attain.  In  men- 
Uonlng  legislation  I  want  you  to  know  It 
was  my  distinct  prlvUege  and  honOT  to  wca-k 
closely  for  8  years  with  that  distinguished 
legislator,  the  Senator,  the  majority  leader. 
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Prealdent,  and  now  the  President, 
I.  Johnaon.    I  shall  always  be  grate- 
deep  understanding  and  his  warm 
to  the  problems  of   funding  our 
programs  to  aid  the  dlatresaed  peo- 
world.  and  partlcularlT  the  con- 
of  the  American  Children's  Hospl- 
I  quote  President  Johnson's 
to  you  last  year  when  he  said,  "The 
of  the  United  States  Is  and  shall 
to  be — to  see  freedom  retiu-ned  to 
md   the   other   nations   of   Eastern 


Kakow. 


to  mention  again  the  great  expert - 

wblch  I  had  2   years   ago  in  visiting 

la  company  wljth  Under  Secretary  of 

Crockett,   Commissioner  Parrell,   and 

Secretary  of  State  Clepllnskl,  who 

with  me  again.    I  well  recidl  every 

}f  a  more  than  an  hour  long  con- 

at  the  Polish   Institute  in  Rome 

Eminence  Cardinal  Wyszynski  im- 

previoiis  to  the  week  we  visited  in 

Not  only  did  I  have  a  chance  to 

fmpreaalve  cltlaa  which  the  people 

^  irlth  their  own  hands  as  well  as  the 

cotintryslde,  for  which  Poland  is 

pl-oud,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 

and  talking  with  many  of  the  people 

leroic  capitals  of  Warsaw,  Krakow, 

marvelous   monastery    of    Czesto- 

Not  only  did  I  have  the  opportu- 

lee  firsthand  what  our  Oovernment 

In  behalf  of  the  Polish  people,  but 

Ibo,  the  great  things  that  you  and 

your  me  nberahlp  are  doing. 

My  vli  its  to  the  public  schools,  the  indus- 
trial pla  ats  and  the  farms  were  both  highly 
Informa  Ive  and  extremely  enjoyable,  largely 
becaiise  of  the  friendliness  and  warmth  of 
the  peo]  le. 
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A  Report  to  the  People 


Nothing  which  I  saw  or  was  told  impressed 

than  the  firm  conviction  which  all 

that  the  spirit  of  Independence 

dead  but  burned  hotly,  and  that  the 

I  eoplt  still  feel  much  of  the  warm 

{friendship  which  has  so  long  existed 

the  people  of  our  two  countries. 

eager  to  create  "those  bridges  of 

of  which  President  Johnson  has 


also  to  Join  those  who  have  com- 
you  for  the  magnificent  contribution 
Polish-American   Congress   and 
constituent  member  groups  continue  to 
throughout  this  country.     America  Is 
richer  becavise  of  your  fine  civic 
ph^anthropic  programs  which  are  not 
to  Just  your  own  members  or  re- 
to  Polish- Americans  alone. 
of  your  work  and  your  accompllsh- 
;  ou   well   merit   the    happiness   and 
that  come  from  knowing  that 
given  to  America  far  more  than 
has  given  you.     But  my  friends,  the 
^our  help  and  yoiir  powerful  support 
ST.     It  is  needed  today  and  I  fore- 
an  Increased  need  in  the  days  to 
you  and  I  and  others  who  love  free- 
to  succeed  in  protecting  our  own 
heritage  against  those  who  would 
it,  and   if  we  are   to  preserve  any 
of  world  peace.     Your  active  help 
deeded  If  we  are  to  keep  the  way  open 
con  ;lnxilng   the    American    tradition    of 
a  reasonable   number   of   Immt- 
I  nd  refugees,  victims  of  Communist 
for    continuing    the    American 
of  helping  the  people  of  other  coun- 
obtain  or  maintain  their  independ- 
for  continuing  the  American  tradl- 
folng  everything  possible  to  eliminate 
of  hunger,  of  want  and  of  un- 
from  oiu"  beloved  Nation, 
of  us  who  have  a  public  responsi- 
Is  moat  gratifying  and  most  reas- 
reallze  the  extent  to  which  Amer- 
rely  so  heavily  upon  Polish-Amer- 
the  finest  type  of  support  and  civic 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1964 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
1964  I  submitted  a  report  to  my  con- 
stituents reviewing  my  activities  in  Con- 
gress in  1963.  It  was  entitled  "A  Fresh- 
man Congressman  Reviews  His  First 
Year."  A  limited  supply  is  still  available 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  copy. 
This  report  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  re- 
view of  my  activities  in  1964.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  my  record,  my 
efforts  and  achievements,  and  my  views 
on  major  issues. 

As  I  look  back  over  these  past  2  years, 
I  am  mighty  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
88th  Congress.  To  me.  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman serving  his  first  term,  it  was  a 
wonderful  experience  particularly  be- 
cause it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  produc- 
tive Congress,  one  of  solid  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Nation.  Some  call  It  the 
"Education  Congress"  because  of  the 
worthwhile  legislation  enacted  in  the 
field  of  education.  Some  call  it  the  "Con- 
servation Congress."  Others  call  it  the 
"Antipoverty  Congress,"  or  the  "Civil 
Rights  Congress."  Actually.  Congress 
has  a  notable  record  of  achievements  in 
practically  every  phase  of  our  Nation's 
interests.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  major  bills  enacted 
during  these  2  years,  but  let  me  mention 
Just  a  few. 

WORLD     PEACE 

Humanity's  most  pressing  problem  to- 
day is  world  peace.  While  the  world  is 
nominally  at  peace,  there  is  much  ten- 
sion and  fighting  in  some  areas  which 
are  stirred  up  by  the  Communist  na- 
tions. Furthering  the  cause  of  peace  and 
a  lessening  of  international  tension  have 
been  among  my  primary  aims  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years,  coupled 
with  my  support  for  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  strengthening  of  its  de- 
fenses and  those  of  the  free  world.  The 
security  of  our  Nation  comes  first.  The 
American  people  must  never  relax  their 
guard  for  a  moment. 

Consequently.  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  help  our  allies 
abroad,  the  highly  successful  Peace 
Corps,  the  food-for-peace  program,  the 
test  ban  treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  test- 
ing in  the  air,  space,  and  under  water, 
appropriations  for  our  national  security 
and  the  strengthening  of  our  defense 
system. 

MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  piece  of 
legislation  passed  is  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
which  is  of  historic  significance  and  of 
great  moral  value.  This  bill  was  worked 
out  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  I  feel  deeply 
honored  that  I  was  destined  to  play  some 
small  part  in  this  historic  struggle  to 
safeguard  the  civil  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  we  have  abolished 
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second-class  citizenship  In  our  enmo^ 
for  all  times.  ^"^ 

Next  in  importance  is  the  tax  cut.  iv 
importance  of  the  tax  cut  is  not  so  ^k 
the  extra  dollars  in  our  pay  en^k^ 
every  week,  but  the  fact  that  this  rrtm! 
tion  in  taxes  helps  to  maintain  a  h^^ 
and  a  growing  economy,  a  con^S 
prosperity,  and  a  high  level  of  emtf^ 
ment.  Our  Nation  Is  currently  ^Jww 
the  longest  peacetime  economic  reoovm 
in  its  history — a  period  which  beganh 
February  1961  and  is  still  contlnuini  £ 
phenomenal  growth  for  44  monUab 
succession.  Let  us  hope  It  will  contlane 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  we  arc 
also  witnessing  abject  poverty  on  the 
part  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
35  million  people  in  the  country,  or 
nearly  10  million  families,  live  unda 
conditions  of  poverty.  This  is  nearly  i 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  population,  in 
Connecticut,  we  have  some  65,000  faml- 
lies — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people — living  in  poverty.  President 
Johnson  deserves  much  credit  for  initiat- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  to  help  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors  lift  themselves  from 
the  depths  of  deprivation.  After  a  long 
struggle.  Congress  passed  the  antipov- 
erty bill.  Programs  are  now  being  set 
up  to  provide  vocational  training,  woA- 
study,  and  work-training  programa  far 
young  people,  for  needy  students,  and  for 
the  unemployed.  The  central  idea  here 
is  that  through  education  we  can  break 
the  recurring  cycle  of  poverty. 

CONGRESS    HELPS    EDUCATION 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
88th  Congress  has  done  more  in  the  fleW 
of  education  than  any  other  Congress  in 
our  history.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  bills  passed: 

First.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
to  aid  in  college  construction. 

Second.  Health  Professions  Education 
Act.  to  increase  the  number  of  students 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other  fields, 

Third.  Extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  to  provide  loam 
and  other  assistance  to  college  students. 

Fourth.  Vocational  Education  Act,  to 
expand  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  Aid  to  schools  in  impacted 
areas  where  Goverimaent  installations 
placed  a  financial  burden  on  local  sys- 
tems. I  might  add  that  the  first  Ml 
I  introduced  was  to  extend  this  program 
and  it  was  passed  last  year.  Nearly  half 
of  the  school  districts  in  Coimectlcut 
benefit  under  it  and  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  they  receive  is  more  than  $4.5 
million  annually. 

Another  bill,  of  which  I  was  a  cospon- 
sor  and  which  was  enacted  last  year,  vm 
the  program  to  help  States  in  combatiM 
mental  retardation,  provide  matemil 
and  child  health  services,  and  care  for 
crippled  children.  Today  there  hangs  on 
the  wall  of  my  office  in  Washington  i 
framed  copy  of  this  act  and  the  pen  used 
by  our  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
when  he  signed  it. 

Another  of  my  bills  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  was  H.R.  7710,  to  assist  States 
in  rebuilding  their  commercial  fisheries. 
I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  funds 
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...^  this  Mt  to  build  a  modern  pier 
jJ^j^Sgton  and  to  revive  its  fishing 

industry- 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION 

rtfhpr  bills  of  importance  passed  by 
oSSSs  are:  Hospital  and  Medical  Fa- 
SS  Act,  to  modernize  and  replace 
Sated  hospitals;  Nurses  Traimng 
t^  to  provide  more  nurses  and  more 
fSsiM  schools;  Clean  Air  Act  to  study 
!Smto  eliminate  the  danger  of  air  pol- 
Si-  and  the  Library  Services  Act.  to 
Lfld  more  libraries. 

Of  oarticular  interest  is  the  Housing 
i,t  which  provides  37,500  new  public 
^Ux«  units,  extension  of  the  urban  re- 
S  program,  rehabilitation  of  slum 
J!L  more  liberal  mortgage  terms  on 
Samily  homes,  housing  for  the  elder- 
ivlow-rent  housing  for  migrant  farm- 
iJffkers  grants  for  park  lands  and  open 
soice  areas,  and  other  programs.  There 
igljfio  the  Mass  Transportation  Act.  to 
provide  more  adequate  mass  transpor- 
{gtion  for  our  cities  and  towns. 

MEDICARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

This  does  not  complete  the  list  by  far. 
There  are  many  more,  but  there  is  one 
which  I  want  to  mention  briefiy  since 
it  is  now  the  center  of  a  great  fight.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  in  Congress  to  provide 
in  effective  program  of  health  care  for 
our  aged  citizens.  Today  we  have  some 
18  million  people  in  our  country  who  are 
over  65.  Most  of  them  have  limited 
financial  means  and  are  dependent  on 
their  monthly  social  security  checks. 
They  cannot  afford  hospital  care,  nurs- 
ing home  care,  doctor  bills,  and  similar 
other  expenses. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  to  provide  a  5-percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  When  the  bill 
came  before  the  Senate,  a  medicare  pro- 
gram was  added  which  provides  hospi- 
talization benefits  under  social  security. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  succeed  in  re- 
taining the  medicare  program  in  the 
bill.  This  would  be  a  wonderful  victory 
for  our  elderly  people,  who  would  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
greater  security  and  faith  in  humanity. 

I  am  interested  in  this  social  security 
measure  for  another  reason.  In  May 
1964,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
provide  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits to  the  blind,  if  they  acquire  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage.  They  now  must  have 
20  quarters.  I  felt  that  their  affliction 
should  be  recognized  as  a  disability. 
When  the  social  security  bill  came  up  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHUY — now  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Vice  President — submitted  my  bill 
on  the  blind  as  an  amendment  to  the  so- 
cial security  bill.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  opposition.  If  my  bill  is 
enacted,  some  400,000  blind  persons  in 
the  country  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
social  security  disability  benefits. 

THE   ECONOMIC   SCTUATION 

In  the  past  4  years,  under  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administrations,  we  have 
auule  great  strides  forward  which  are 
comparable  only  to  the  Roosevelt  era 
of  the  1930's.  When  President  Kennedy 
took  office  in  1961,  we  had  4  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  2.3  million 
people  were  entering  the  labor  market 


each  year.  Today  our  labor  force  is  about 
73  mUlion  strong,  while  unemployment 
has  dropped  from  nearly  7  percent  to 
about  5  percent — the  lowest  in  nearly  5 
years.  Congress  recently  voted  to  set  up 
a  commission  to  study  the  effects  of 
automation  on  employment  and  to  rec- 
ommend ways  to  lessen  its  impact  on 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

For  those  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  these 
4  years  have  chalked  up  many  important 
gains.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  these 
gains: 

Nearly  28  million  Americans  are 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  which 
provides  for  $1.25  per  hour. 

Factory  wages  increased  from  $89  per 
week  in  January  1961  to  $103  now,  thus 
providing  more  money  in  pay  envelopes. 
The  cost  of  living  has  increased  by 
only  a  small  margin  and  prices  held 
steady,  while  wages  increased. 

Congress  extended  an  additional  $800 
million  in  unemployment  benefits  to  2.8 
million  workers  who  had  exhausted  their 
benefits. 

Unemployment  has  been  attacked  and 
considerably  decreased  through  training 
and  retraining  programs,  accelerated 
public  worlds  projects,  vocational  educa- 
tion, area  redevelopment,  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

Equal  employment  rights  for  women 
were  established  to  protect  them  against 
wage  discrimination. 

Workers'  rights  are  protected  by  bet- 
ter and  faster  disposition  of  unfair  labor 
practices  cases  and  the  handling  of  labor 
complaints. 

Time  lost  in  strikes  has  been  cut  in 
half,  and  this  was  achieved  in  great 
measure  through  the  administration's 
attention  to  labor-management  problems 
and  the  improvement  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  total  of  43  bills  and  resolu- 
tions: 31  public  bills  and  12  private  bills. 
This  is  a  record  of  which  any  first-termer 
can  be  proud.  These  bills  deal  with  vari- 
ous problems  of  national  and  local  in- 
terest. About  a  half  dozen  of  them  were 
enacted,  several  were  included  with  other 
legislation,  and  several  private  bills  were 
resolved  administratively.  The  remain- 
der will  go  over  for  the  1965  session. 

In  my  review  of  1963.  I  listed  19  of 
the  more  important  bills  I  introduced. 
Among  those  I  sponsored  in  1964  are: 

H.R.  11021,  to  permit  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  construction  of  treatment  works 
to  control  and  prevent  water  and  air  pol- 
lution. 

H.R.  11210,  to  permit  a  veteran  to  de- 
duct from  his  income  expenses  incurred 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  or  a  child,  so  as 
not  to  lose  his  VA  pension. 

H.R.  11393.  to  provide  social  security 
disability  insurance  benefits  to  the  blind, 
if  they  have  six  quarters  of  coverage. 

H.R.  12013.  to  declare  election  day  a 
legal  holiday  in  order  to  encourage  all 
U.S.  citizens  to  vote. 

H.R.  12354,  to  provide  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright  law. 

CONCLUSION 

The  needs  of  the  people  of  my  district 
always  receive  primary  attention.    Every 


effort  is  being  used  to  obtain  more  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  industry,  public 
works  projects,  post  offices,  new  JUidxis- 
tries,  in  order  to  provide  more  work  and 
continued  economic  growth  of  the  area, 
I  helped  several  firms  obtain  loans 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Similarly,  I  have  exerted  all  In- 
fiuence  to  aid  our  farmers,  particularly 
the  dairy  farmers  in  their  struggle  with 
the  milk  order  problem,  and  the  poultry 
farmers  who  face  terrific  competition.  I 
was  helpful  to  all  farmers  oi  eastern 
Cormecticut  In  obtaining  aid  tb  combat 
the  army  worm  Infestation,  in  permission 
for  grazing  and  harvesting  of  hay,  and 
also  urged  the  U.S.  Departmerrt  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  livestock  feed  grains 
to  farmers  suffering  from  the  drought. 

In  the  past  2  years  my  office  handled 
many  personal  problems  of  constituents 
and  many  were  helped  with  housing 
needs,  servicemen's  hardship  cases,  vet- 
erans pensions,  social  security,  welfare 
problems,  Immigration  matters,  postal 
service,  student  aid,  and  others.  As  your 
Congressman,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  you  in  every  way  possible, 
as  well  as  to  receive  your  views  on  the  is- 
sues of  today.  All  letters  receive  my  per- 
sonal attention.  For  any  Information 
or  assistance,  address  your  letter  to  me 
as  follows:  Congressman  William  L. 
St.  Onge,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


The  Tragedy  of  Czechoslovakia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3  we  shall  commemorate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  a  valiant  but  futile  uprising 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  against  the 
Nazis.  The  uprising  had  been  planned 
far  in  advance.  In  March  1944  the 
Czechoslovak  Provisional  Ctovemment  in 
London  had  appealed  to  the  people  to  rise 
against  the  Germans — to  break  the  Nazi 
supply  lines  and  give  support  to  the  Allied 
armies  which  were  slowly  moving  to- 
ward Czechoslovakia.  The  rebellion  be- 
gan on  August  28  as  plaimed  and  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  October.  An 
army  of  70,000  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
fought  bravely  and  with  determination, 
but  in  the  end  their  resistance  was 
ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  Germans. 

There  Is  more  to  the  story  than  a 
simple  defeat  by  the  Germans,  however; 
the  tragedy  of  early  autumn  of  1944  Ues 
deeper  and  has  been  of  more  lasting  du- 
ration. Under  a  mutual  assistance  treaty 
the  Soviet  armies  were  to  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Czechoslovaklans.  The 
tragedy  was  In  effect  a  Soviet  betrayal 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Soviet  aid  was  too 
little  and  came  too  late.  Because 
Czechoslovak  resistance  was  broken  by 
the  Germans  in  1944  the  following 
year  the  Soviet  armies  were  able  to  move 
in  without  opposition. 
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of  the  rebellion  of  1944  thus  dently  desired  the  rebirth  of  the  free  Czechoslovak  struggle  against  the  Qa. 

way  for  a  Communist  take-  Czechoslovakia  of  1918  was  destroyed  by  mans  and  will  never  cease  to  hope  t^ 

Clechoslovakla.    The  vision  of  the  tragedy  of  autumn  1944,  but  Amer-  one  day  Czechoslovakia  may  igjinX 

patriots  who  so   ar-  leans  will  never  forget  the  bravery  of  the  free.  * 


WednIesday,  September  23, 1964 
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September  ti 


Senate  met  at  13  o'clock  merid- 

was  called  to  order  by  the 

pro  tempore. 

(fhaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 

DJ3.,     offered     the     foUowlng 


The 
Ian, 
Presidei^ 

The 
Harris, 
prayer: 

Our  ikther,  God,  to  Thee,  our  strong 
tower  aid  refuge,  we  come  as  to  the 
shadow  :>f  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
Ltrt  us,  ve  pray,  from  the  dust  and  mire 
of  the  >ast,  with  all  its  failures,  and 
from  an  f  false  pride  in  Its  achievements, 
that  thdse  who  here  speak  for  the  Na- 
tion ma  r  be  girded  for  a  new  day's  work, 
as  upoi  their  strength  and  ability  are 
laid  the  biu^ened  needs  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  world. 

Deliver  us  from  the  web  of  outgrown 
precedents  and  from  the  sophistry  of 
mere  pa  rty  shibboleths. 

In  tl:e  vineyard  of  our  inner  lives, 
which  each  one  must  tend  for  himself, 
may  thsre  be  foimd  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit — ove,  joy,  peace,  long-s\iflering, 
gentleness,  meekness,  temperance,  and 
;alth. 

We  a^  It  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  rdquest  of  Mr.  MANsnxu),  and  by 
unanlnpuB  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  22,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 


Mess^es  In  writing  from  the  Presl- 
the  United  States  were  com- 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
of  his  secretaries. 
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REPOF  T  ON  OPERATION  OP  TRADE 
AOR  CEMENTS  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAG:  !  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC   NO.  366) 


RESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 

tbe  Senate  the  following  message 

tlie  President  of  the  United  States, 

with  the  accompanying  report, 

erred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


yetur,  United  States  and  free  world  trade 
continued  to  set  new  records,  and  im- 
portant steps  were  taken  to  expand  our 
exports  further. 

U.S.  exports  reached  a  new  high  of 
$22.3  billion,  $5.1  billion  more  than  our 
imports. 

U.S.  farm  exports  rose  to  $5.6  billion, 
an  alltlme  record. 

Free  world  trade  continued  to  grow, 
with  exports  climbing  to  a  record  $135 
billion. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  freeing 
U.S.  exports  of  foreign  restrictions. 

Government-industry  cooperation  in 
the  promotion  of  our  exports  was  stepped 
up,  notably  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Export  Expansion  in  September 
1963,  and  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Export  Ex- 
pansion. 

The  desire  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries to  play  a  greater  part  in  interna- 
tional trade  received  increasing  consider- 
ation by  GATT  and  by  the  United  States. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will, 
I  am  sure,  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  to  President  Kennedy's  lead- 
ership. EUid  I  reafiflrm  the  commitment  of 
my  administration  to  its  full  and  vigor- 
ous implementation. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  other  coun- 
tries will  neither  underestimate  nor  un- 
dervalue the  strength  of  American  sup- 
port for  trade  liberalization.  We  are 
willing  to  offer  the  free  nations  access 
to  our  American  markets — but  we  expect, 
and  we  must  have,  access  to  theirs  as 
well.  That  applies  to  our  agricultural 
as  well  as  our  industrial  exports. 

These  are  not  the  kind  of  negotiations 
in  which  some  nations  need  lose  because 
others  gain.  Their  success  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  They  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  partnership  for  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  among  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  free  world,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  developing  nations. 
At  home,  we  are  moving  to  eliminate 
poverty  among  all  Americans.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  giant  step  can  be  taken 
against  poverty  everywhere  if  the  free 
nations  can  work  together  to  overcome 
needless  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  trade 
among  them. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  September  23. 1964. 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED   (^ 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  rtH 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  er 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  Indlu^-^ 

H.R.  12286.  An  act  to  establlih  ttt*  L*^ 
and  Clark  Trail  Oonunlwlon,  ah^  ifg  g^j^ 
pvirposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJl.  13683.  An  act  making  iuppiwaBntti 
approprtationa  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnt 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purpoeei;  tothS 
Oonunlttee  on  Approprlationa. 


To  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States: 

1  heieby  transmit  the  eighth  annual 

report  I  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 

program,  in  accordance  with 

402(a)   of  the  Trade  Expansion 

962. 

Thrdughout  1963,  intensive  prepara- 

V  ent  forward  for  the  negotiations 

possible  by   this   act — the   sixth 

of  trade  negotiations  imder  the 

of  the  General  Agreement  on 

and  Trade.     During  this  same 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURINQ 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfuld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Manstiild,  and  tv 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  tbe 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tbe 
consideration  of  executive  businen,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execo- 
tive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  ol 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFEaSRKD 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  \>t- 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submittlni 
several  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  recelTed. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EIXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  U 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committal 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Eighty-two  postmaster  nominations. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  12288.  An  act  to  eetablish  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  and 

H.R.  12633.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  80,  1906,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  fran 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  37  Air 
Force  officers  for  promotion  to  the  gradei 
of  major  general  and  brigadier  gencnL 
and  ask  that  these  names  be  printed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witt- 
out  objection,  it  1b  so  ordered. 
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Tjwj  nominations  are  as  foUows: 
L^  nai  Gordon  H.  Austin,  Regular  Air 
**  ^sundry  other  officers,  for  promo- 
'**W  toe  grade  of  major  general  In  the 

°lfrSJ5es  B^'stewart.  Regular  Air  Force. 

.  «mdrv  other  officers,  for  promotion  to 

^  ^^of  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S. 

Air  Force- 
Mr  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
Jmou  I  also  report  favorably  421  nom- 
^^•to  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grades 
'TSSonel  and  below.  705  nominations  in 
2L  Anny  in  the  grades  of  major  and  be- 
S  3233  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
Ttbc  grade  of  captain,  and  3  nomi- 
«tioM  in  the  Air  Force  for  appointment 
«Sanent  professors  at  the  U.S  Air 
5?  Jl  Academy.  Since  these  names  have 
iSy  been  printed  in  the  Record,  to 
^Vrinting  expense  I  ask  unanimous 
MMcnt  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
JJsk  for  the  information  of  any  Sena- 

*°The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

John  liowman.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  offl- 
cera  for  temporary  and  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  the  V3.  Marine  Corps; 

Oufl  Robinson,  and  simdry  other  officers, 
(or  temporary  and  permanent  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Marine  Cori>B; 

Donald  Chlraflsl.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
(or  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Thomas  E.  Grless.  and  Frederick  C.  Lough, 
for  appointment  as  professor  at  the  UB. 
Military  Academy; 

Marvin  R.  Boroskl.  and  sundry  other  per- 
lons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

William  D.  Abballe.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

and 

Philip  J.  Erdle.  Roland  E.  Thomas,  and 
Malham  M.  Wakln,  for  appointment  as  per- 
manent professors.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  MANSFnELD,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Report  of  D«pa«t>cent  ar  Hx&ltb,  EstrcA- 
noN,  AND  WnjaaK 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  that  Department,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION.   AND    WELFARE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  W.  Dempsey,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  special  assistant  on  health  and  medi- 
cal affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flnned. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER   COMMISSION 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Walker,  U.S. 
Anny,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

PaOPOSED  SXTPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION,   1965, 

roR  Department  or  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare  (S.  Doc.  No.  99) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  propoaed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  in  the  amovmt  of  $25  miUion,  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Appropriation,  1965,  for  Small 
Business  Administration  (8.  Doc.  No. 
100) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
appropriation   tor   the   fiscal    year    1966.   in 
the  amount  of  $60  million,  for  the  Small 
Business    Administration    (with   an   accom- 
panying paper);   to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United    States.    trananUttlng.   pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  ineffective  administration 
contributing   to   unsatisfactory   progress   in 
rehabilitating  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Urban 
Renewal    Area.    Chicago,    ni..    Housing    and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  dated  September  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  impairment  of  capability 
to  meet  mission  requirements  and  waste  of 
funds  in  the  D-Day  augmentation  forces  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  surface  program.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  September  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  faUure  of  the  Air  Force  to 
consider  available  Army  aircraft  crash  fire 
trucks  in  Its  planned  procurements.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  September  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  repair  of  aero- 
nautical spare  parts  and  components  man- 
aged by  Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursxoant  to 
law.  a  report  on  ineffective  administration 
of  military  leave.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  expenditures 
made  because  a  Government-owned  aircraft 
was  not  used  In  minitrack  network  opera- 
tions. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, dated  September  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


MEMORIAL 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Lions  Club  of  Berlin,  Md.,  protesting 
against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
legislative  reapportionment,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with- 
out amendment: 

HJR.  12033.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
September  6.  1958.  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
prohibit  the  use  in  food  of  additives  which 
have  not  been  adequately  tested  to  esteb- 
lish  their  safety,"  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1593). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  3203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  mate- 
rial in  the  national  stockpUe  pursuant  to 
section  203 (j)  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  3204.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  Iris 
Punnett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Admin- 
istrative Counsel  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced    the     last    above-mentioned    bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  3206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleni  Euthi- 
mos  Svolos;  and  ^    .    ^     .^ 

S  3207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Catanzarltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

RESOLUTION 

REVISION  OF  STANDING  RULES  OF 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  372)  to  amend  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FEDERAL     AID     TO     EDUCATIONAL 
AND  HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS 
Mr.  METCALP.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  10  additional  minutes. 
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The  PllESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters In  Jie  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  o  dered. 

Mr.  IIETCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24  and  again  on  June  23,  I  gave 
notice  tliat  I  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2272,  the  Materials  Reserve 
and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964.  My  amend- 
ment wo  Lild  provide  that  material  in  the 
national  stockpile,  found  to  be  surplus 
to  preseit  need,  could  be  released  only 
after  it  had  been  offered  for  donation 
to  schoo  s  and  hospitals  under  the  do- 
nable  sun>lus  property  program  on  the 
as  other  Federal  surplus 
This  amendment  would  in- 
siibstantially  a  major  program  of 
lid  to  our  Nation's  educational 
institutions. 

26,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  every 
explaining  my  amendment  and 
the  extent  to  which  that  Sen- 
had  participated  in  the  do- 
sijrplus  property  program.     The 
has  been  encouraging  and  a 
of  interest  in  the  donable 
program  has  been  evident  on 
of  the  aisle.  ''l  have  been  deep- 
for  the  expressions  of  support 
Amendment  and  I  was  especially 
tpat  the   distinguished   Senator 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  has  joined 
sponsoring  the  measure. 

hoped  for  congressional  action 

p|^posal  this  year.    However,  be- 

the  heavy  legislative  workload 

it  became  apparent  that 

Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act 

come  up  at  this  session.    Still, 

to  acquaint  the  Senate  more 

the  nature  of  my  proposal. 

for  informational   purposes, 

introducing  a  bill  to  amend 

Property  and  Administra- 

Act  of  1949.    This  bill  wUl 

the    purposes   of   my    original 

amendmlent.     It   provides  that  surplxis 

material  can  be  released  only 

las  been  offered  for  donation  to 

ind  hospitals  under  the  donable 

property  program. 

esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 


wlh 


to<  ay 


Ser  ices 


lave 


being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
o  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 


€•  lacted 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
bled,  That  (a)  section  203  of  the 
Ifroperty  and   Administrative  Serv- 
1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484), 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
new  subsection: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
material  contained  in  the  na- 
■tdckpUe.  established  pursuant  to  the 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
anended    (50  U.S.C.   98a-h),  or  any 
1  leretofore  or  hereafter  placed  in  the 
ppleme  ital  stockpile,  established  pursuant 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  as 
(7  U.S.C.  1704(b) ),  or  any  material 
or  hereafter  acquired  pursuant  to 
Production    Act    of    1950,    as 
(50    U.S.C.    app.    2061-2166).    and 
letermlned  to  be  no  longer  needed 
provl(  led  In  the  appropriate  Act )  for  the 
jf  the  Act  under  which  such  mate- 
t  cqulred,  or  Is  otherwise  determined 
ava:  lable  for  disposal,  shall  be  available 
dlspofal  as  surplus  property  under  sub- 


September  a 

time  required  to  sell  surplus  m»tiri.i. 
Captain  Lamkln  notes  that:    ^^'*? 

Sales  conducted  by  Department  or  Daf-^ 
tlvltiea  reaulre   an   avpra»>  ~*  ^  "Vfnn 


section  (J)  of  this  section  for  the  purposes 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof.  Disposal 
of  any  such  material  may  not  be  made  under 

any  of  the  Acts  referred  to  above  if  the  Sec-  . 

retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  activities  require  an  average  of  00  (Ujt  *« 
determined  that  such  material  Is  usable  and     complete.  '"  w 

necessary  for  disposal  as  surplus  property  un- 
der subsection  (J)  of  this  section  for  any 
purpose  described  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof, 
or  until  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 

such  material  is  not  usable  and  necessary  for  It  is  related  to  the  disposal  of  DepartmMt  *! 
disposal  under  subsection  ( j )  for  any  such  Defense  surplus  personal  property,  35  ^a^ 
piupoee.     The  foregoing  provisions   of  this     tlonal  days  are  required  to  dispose  of  ^b" 

«iibR<»ctlnn   shall  not  annlv  In  t.hp  rsuw  nf  anv       ertv  bv  sale  than  hv  rinnntlnn  """P* 


And  the  answer  to  my  question  is  Kiv«, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter: 
You  win  note,  therefore,  that  buof.F 


erty  by  sale  than  by  donation. 


subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
material  disposed  of  pursuant  to  section  3(d) 
or  section  5  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  98b  (d)  and  98d)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall     consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  at  thii 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month     point  in  the  Record. 
beginning  after   the   date   of   enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Because  Captain  Lamkin's  letter  bean 
importantly  on  the  administrative^ 
pacts  of  my  proposal,  I  ask  unanimou, 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  the  next  session,  I  plan  to  reintroduce 
this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  so  generous  in 
their  expressions  of  support  for  my  orig- 
inal amendment  will  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session,  I  would  like  to  invite  all 
interested  Senators  to  attend  an  excel- 
lent filmstrip  program  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  explains  the  donable  sur- 
plus property  program.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions or  requests  for  information  on  my 
proposal.  Today,  I  should  like  to  make 
public  some  of  the  results  of  my  research. 

In  preparing  the  amendment,  I  felt  it 
imperative  to  explore  fully  two  main 
questions.  First,  would  this  extension 
of  the  donable  surplus  property  prorgam 
cause  administrative  delay  in  the  dis- 
posal of  stockpiled  materials?  Second, 
to  what  extent  are  surplus  raw  materials 
useful  to  and  needed  by  the  Nation's 
schools  and  hospitals? 

It  has  always  been  my  desire  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  efiBciency  in  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  raw  materials.  There- 
fore, I  wanted  to  insure  that  my  amend- 
ment would  cause  no  administrative  de- 
lay in  the  disposal  of  these  materials.  I 
wrote  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  ask  their 
expert  advice  on  this  matter.  And  I 
asked  that  Agency  to  compare  the 
amoimt  of  time  required  to  donate  the 
material  with  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  sell  property. 

Capt.  F.  M.  Lamkln  answered  for  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency.    He  noted  that: 

Under  General  Services  regulations  *  •  • 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  provided  a  15-day  period  to  deter- 
mine whether  property  would  be  usable  and 
necessary  for  educational,  public  health,  or 
civil  defense  purposes,  including  research  for 
any  such  purposes.  An  additional  40  days  Is 
provided  under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration regulations  for  the  donees  to  re- 
move the  property  approved  for  donation. 
Accordingly,  a  maximum  of  55  days  Is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  donation  cycle. 

If  the  donation  cycle  takes  a  maxi- 
mum of  55  days — and  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  told  me  that  the  average 
cycle  actually  takes  about  40  days — how 
does  this  time  period  compare  with  the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 

Defense  Sttpplt  Acxkct 
AZexandrto,  Va..  June  29,  1964 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  i 

U.S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  Jime  22,  1964.  wherein  you 
requested  Information  on  the  donation  and 
sale  of  material. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  have 
any  responsibility  in  the  disposal  of  stock- 
pile material,  since  this  Is  assigned  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Neithe 
has  the  Department  of  Defense  any  experi- 
ence in  the  sale  of  this  material,  since  such 
sales  are  handled  by  the  General  Servlc« 
Administration  through  its  sales  offlcet. 
However,  this  Agency  can  respond  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  effect  final  dU- 
posal  of  surplus  personal  property  by  dona- 
*:ion  versus  disposal  by  sale  to  the  general 
public. 

Under  General  Services  regulations  (QSA 
reg.  l-rV-202.3  and  202.4)  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  provided 
a  15 -day  period  to  determine  whether  prop- 
erty would  be  usable  and  necessary  for  edu- 
cational, public  health,  or  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. Including  research  for  any  such  pur- 
poses. An  additional  40  days  Is  provided 
under  the  General  Services  Administration 
regulations  for  the  donees  to  remove  the 
property  approved  for  donation.  Accord- 
ingly, a  maxlmimi  of  55  days  Is,  required  to 
complete  the  donation  cycle. 

Sales  conducted  by  Department  of  De- 
fense activities  require  an  average  of  90  dayi 
to  complete.  This  period  Is  from  the  time 
the  property  Is  reported  for  sale  until  the 
end  of  the  removal  time  permitted  tinder 
the  contract.  You  will  note,  therefore,  that 
Insofar  as  it  is  related  to  the  disposal  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty, 35  additional  days  are  required  to  dis- 
pose of  property  by  sale  than  by  donation. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient 
for  your  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

F.  M.  Lamkin, 
Captain,  SC.  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy 
Executive  Director,  Logistics  Services. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  do- 
nation of  surplus  materials  takes  35  days 
less  than  sale  of  these  materials,  it  is 
evident  that  my  proposal  would  involve 
no  administrative  delay  in  the  disposal 
of  stockpile  surplus.  So  the  answer  to 
the  first  question  Is  clear.  But  wh*t 
about  the  second  question — are  stock- 
piled raw  materials  really  useful  to 
schools  and  hospitals? 

HEW  officials  have  long  felt  that  such 
raw  materials  would  be  useful  to  school* 
and  hospitals  throughout  America.   On 
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^^^^  ««     thP    special    Donable     especially  metals,  in  the  stockpile  could  well     are   undergoing  exten^ve  revision,  at  the 

AogUSt    1.    19«2,    ^f,,fP^f 7hP    H^use     b«  ^«i   in  certain  of  our  educational  ta- 

J°^y   subcommittee    of    the    House     ^^itutions  for  various  purposes. 

Pf<**;,/toe  on  Government  Operations        .j.^^  ^^^^  opinion  from  gsa  is 

^'^ySigs  on  the  "Donation  of  Sur- 

^f^^rS  Property  to  Educational 

P^.^.^«  "    Printed  as  part  of  those 


present  time;  and 

(c)  Many  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  colleges  and  universities 
are  restricted  or  classified.  Information  on 
needed  materials  is  available  only  from  the 
directors  of  these  activities.     (This  will  take 


I-^^^'^^^^Jas   an   exchange 


of    corre- 


Slnce  more   specific   information  on  the 


The  legal  opinion  from  GSA  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  svu-plus  stockpile  material  Is  not 
donable  imder  the  provisions  of  section  203 
(])  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act.    I  would  therefore  appre- 

^£S7="s  HSSiJJSS.B-r  •a/rSSSs 

$S!ecUcUt.    and    the    Department    of     Jerlal  available  for  educational  purposes.  is  advisable,  we  will  continue  our  in^mes 

iXU"^  „j...„*s.,r,     onri   Welfare.  Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman,  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property. 


Sth  Education,  and  Welfare 
^?toresentative        Monagan 
surplus     stockpile 


asked 

-*hpr     surplus     owvu-K""     material 

^S  be  useful  and  needed  for  educa- 

SS  ^SSes.    The  reply  was  in  the 

SSmatlve  and   included    examples   of 

^of  Uie  material  and  their  _poten. 


Hal  uses    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that    jjon  jqhn  s.  Monagan, 
i-espondence,  as  printed  in  the     cha 
Ko  nrinted  at  this  point  in  the 

Washington,  D.C. 


Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  July  26,  1962. 


^cWrftSDondence,   as  printed  in  the      chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Donable 
tfilS  '^'    ,  *^_i„4.„^  »f  +Hic  nn\r\t  in  t.hft  Property,     House     of     Representatives, 


^x\Rgs,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

special   Donable    Property    Spb- 

COMMTTTEE     OF     THE     COMMITTEE 

ON  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  9, 1962. 
Hon  Ivan  Nestingen, 

Under  Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Washington.  DC. 
DsAB  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
ittentlcn  that  the  Symington  subconomlttee 
on  the  stockpile  Is  considering  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  surplus  stockpile  materials  In  AID  pro- 
grams and  also  for  Federal  use.  It  Is  my 
iiiderstandlng  that  many  of  the  materials. 


Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  On  July  13  we  replied 
to  your  letter  of  July  9  concerning  the  use 
of  surplus  stockpile  materials  as  donable 
surplus  property. 

We  have  reviewed  the  situation  with  edu- 
cational authorities  to  ascertain  which  Items 
could  be  effectively  utilized  by  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities.  This  review  shows 
that  selected  materials  could  be  used  in  In- 
structional programs  at  different  levels. 
Others  might  be  used  In  special  research  and 
development  activities  in  coUeges  and  uni- 
vereltles;  still  others  might  be  used  in  the 
general  plant  maintenance  and  operation 
programs  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  table 
which  follows  gives  Illustrative  examples  of 
some  of  these  materials  and  the  potential 
uses  for  them  In  these  areas. 


Strategic  material 


Potential  uses  in- 


Instructional  program 


Elementary 
and  second- 
ary schools 


.Ubestos 

Copper 

Corundum 

Diamond  dies 

Feathers  and  down. 

Graphite 

Iodine 

Manganese  dioxide  . 

Mercury 

Pyrethrum 

Ruby 

Selenium - 

Shellac - 


X. 
X.. 
X.- 
X.. 


Colleges  and 
universities 


X. 
X. 


X. 

X. 

X.. 

X.. 

X.. 


Research 

program, 

colleges  and 

universities 


X.- 
X.- 
X.- 
X.- 


Vlant  oper- 
ation and 

maintenance 
program 


X.- 

X. 

X-- 

X.. 

X. 


X.  -- 
X..- 
X--- 
X.--. 


X. 
X. 


X. 


X. 
X. 
X. 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


X. 


Some  Illustrative  examples  of  specific 
usages  of  these  materials  in  the  four  areas 
are  outlined  below: 

1.  Laboratory  Instruction: 

Mercury:  Used  in  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories  for  a  number  of  purposes,  such 
as  the  measurement  of  low  atmospheric  pres- 
sures, chemical  reactions,  and  various  lab- 
oratory Instruments. 

Quartz  crystals:  Used  in  physics  labora- 
tories for  the  generation  and  detection  of 
high  frequency  and  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion. 

2.  Shop  training: 

Diamond  dies:  Useful  in  numerous  types 
of  grinding  and  cutting  operations. 

Shellac:  Not  only  used  in  plant  operation 
and  maintenance  (separate  category  above) , 
but  also  in  shop  training  (cabinets,  boats, 
models,  etc.). 

3.  Research: 

Ruby:  Basic  Ingredient  in  very  new  devel- 
opment of  ruby  masers  which  are  extremely 
powerful  beams  of  light,  the  numerous  ap- 
pUcatlons  of  which  are  still  the  subject  of 
much  research. 


Selenium :  One  of  elements  used  In  doping 
crystals  of  germanium  and  silicon  for  pro- 
ducing semiconductors.  These  form  basis  of 
all  types  of  transistors  and  junction  devices. 

4.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants: 
Feathers:  A  natm^l  product,  probably  re- 
quiring no  further  processing,  which  should 
be  useful  to  any  Institution  responsible  for 
housing  programs. 

5.  Operation  of  hospitals  and  clinics: 
Iodine:  Useful  not  only  In  chemistry  lab- 
oratory     instruction       (separate      category 
above),  but  also.  In  more  refined  form.  In 


However,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available,  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the 
Items  in  the  stockpUe  are  needed  in  health 
and  educational  programs.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  they  be  made  available  for  dona- 
tion to  eligible  health  and  educational  do- 
nees on  the  same  basis  as  provided  In  present 
programs  for  other  Federal  surplus  property. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  A.  Nesttnoen. 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  pre- 
paring my  original  amendment  I  had 
the  benefit  of  advice  from  scientists  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Robert  W.  Crozier,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Materials  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Academy,  wrote  me  con- 
cerning my  amendment.  He  points  out: 
While  It  Is  Improbable  that  a  significant 
fraction  of  any  stockpUed  material  would 
be  disposed  of  In  such  a  fashion,  these 
materials  would  be  of  substantial  value  to 
schools  and  hospitals. 

This  is  an  important  point.    My  pro- 
posal would  not  dispose  of  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  stockpiled  materials.   But  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  material  con- 
cerned would  be  of  great  value  to  schools 
and   hospitals— especially   those    which 
have  no  contracts  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase research  materials  easily.    I  have 
received  many   letters— which   I   shall 
have  printed  in  the  Record  soon— from 
research  institutions  in  areas  which  are 
not  blessed  with  wealth.     Mr.  Crozier 
notes  this  when  he  says  that  "such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
the  smaller  institutions." 

I  appreciate  having  the  advice  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Crozier's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
National  Research  Council, 
Materials  Advisory  Board  or 
THE  Division  of  Engineering 
AND  Industrial  Research, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  17. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Your  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  2272,  the  Materials  Re- 
serve and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964,  has  been 
called  to  our  attention.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  provides  that 
material  in  the  national  stockpUe,  found  to 


hospital  treatment  of  wounds,  etc. 

The  extent  to  which  these  materials  could 
be^Sled  and  the  amounts  which  might  be     -^J-^^  ^ -^.^^^t^e^^ 
.^,„.«i   .annot  be  oredicted  at  this  time     ^^^^ff^^  \^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ered  for  donation 


required  cannot  be  predicted 


for  several  reasons: 

(a)  The  degree  of  refinement  of  the  stock- 
pile materials  is  not  clearly  indicated  in  the 
report  available  to  us,  making  It  difficult  to 
determine  if  a  particular  material  would  be 
tisable  in  the  form  in  which  It  would  be 
made  available  to  the  schools  and  colleges; 

(b)  Instructional  programs,  currlculums, 
and  teaching  methods  of  schools  and  colleges 


to  schools  and  hospitals  under  the  donable 
surplus  property  program. 

While  It  is  Improbable  that  a  significant 
fraction  of  any  stockpUed  material  would  be 
disposed  of  in  such  a  fashion,  these  ma- 
terials would  be  of  substantial  value  to 
schools  and  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  ready  avaUabiUty  of  stockpiled  material 
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__   research   leading   to   new 
Particularly  needed,  and  now 
research,   and  development   of 
eeonomlcallT  upgrading   sub- 
now  In  stockpile,  an  actlv- 
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RoBsrr  W.  CaoBTXB, 

Executive  Director. 


Mr.  METJCALP.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
near  ftiturs.  I  will  have  printed  in  the 
Rccoiu)  thr  mall  which  I  have  received 
from  educational  Institutions  throughout 
the  oowitry.  Universities.  mining 
schools,  hli  fa  schools,  and  hospitals  have 
outlined  th  t  ways  in  which  they  can  use 
raw  mater  als  in  educational  programs. 
A6aptiaa  o  '  my  bill  in  1965  will  serve  the 
public  inte  'est  in  education  and  health. 
In  a  time  ii  i  our  Nation's  history  when  we 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  eradica- 
tion of  poi  erty,  this  proposal  will  make 
materials  available  to  hard-pressed 
schools  ani  hospitals  which  could  not 
have  been  able  to  buy  the  precious  raw 
materials.  Since  1946  thedonable  sur- 
plus propel  ty  program  has  made  personal 
and  real  p  -operty,  with  a  total  acquisi- 
tion cost  o  '  Inmost  $4.4  billion,  available 
to  schools  and  hospitals.  Today  the 
United  Stttes  is  committed  as  a  nation 
to  the  devjlopftient  of  fine  research  in- 
stitutions '  a  all  areas  of  the  coimtry.  It 
is  therefor ;  a  logical  and  needed  step  to 
extend  the  donable  property  program  to 
include  m  iteilal  in  the  stockpile  found 
to  be  surp  us  to  present  need.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  ^  hole  will  be  the  gainer. 

Mr.  SYly  INGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat(  r  yield? 

Mr.  MITCALP.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  th  B  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
has  rendered  such  outstanding  service 
in  prepari  ig  the  legislation  and  holding 
hearings  lor  the  disposal  of  the  stock- 
pile. 

Mr.  ST  4INGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
acting  majority  leader.  To  be  frank.  I 
did  not  ki  ow  he  was  going  to  make  this 
particular  talk.  What  I  have  heard  has 
been  inteiesting.    I    look    forward    to 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  am  in  the  un- 

fortimate  predicament  of  trying  to  be  in 
Washington  and  at  home  at  the  same 
time  and  would  appreciate  knowing 
something  about  the  schedule. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  withhold  his  re- 
quest until  after  the  morning  hour.  I 
am  sure  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  majority  leader,  would  be  glad  to 
respond  to  the  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  criti- 
cism on  my  part.  I  am  requesting  in- 
formation. If  It  is  not  intended  that 
there  be  a  vote  this  week,  I  should  like 
to  get  home. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  complete 
sympathy  with  the  predicament  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  hope  that  he 
does  get  back  home  so  that  he  can  return 
to  Washington  for  the  next  6  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  a  kind 
and  gracious  statement  appreciated  es- 
pecially because  of  my  high  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3203)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  material  in  the  national 
stockpile  pursuant  to  section  203(j) 
thereof,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


reading  It 


ill  In  the  Record. 


I  received  the  telegram  urging  us  to 
return  to  Washington  because  there  was 
much  wor  c  to  be  done.  I  was  here  yes- 
terday an  1  am  here  today.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  business  being 
transacte< .  I  wonder  if  the  acting  ma- 
jority leac  er  could  give  notice  as  to  what 
the  plans  are  for  voting  this  week. 

Mi.  me  rCALF.  My  task  is  merely  to 
present  t  ds  statement  in  the  morning 
hour.  As  I  understand,  the  majority 
leader,  m '  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  [Mi.  IiAansfikld]  Is  now  at  a 
meeting  'rom  which  may  come  the 
answer  to  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
Senator  rom  Missouri  has  asked.  I 
shall  leate  it  up  to  him  to  report  on 
that  matt  er  later  in  the  day. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  illuminating  and  worthwhile  pro- 
posals to  come  before  the  Congress  is  the 
concept  of  an  "Ombudsman"  sponsored 
by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss,  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  "Ombudsman"  is  a  Scandinavian- 
style  grievance  man  or  an  untangler  of 
bureaucratic  knots.  His  function  is 
many-faceted,  but  briefly  it  would  boll 
down  to  that  of  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  citizen — in  congressional  par- 
lance, a  supersized  caseworker. 

Congressman  Rettss.  in  an  excellent 
and  thought-provoking  article  describes 
the  Ombudsmanic  concept,  and  how  we 
might  well  apply  it  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  entitled  "An  Ombudsman  for 
America,"  by  Henry  S.  Reuss,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Ombttdsman  for  America 
(By  Henry  S.  Retjss) 
Washington. — In  October  1962  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  borrowed  an  Idea  from 
Scandinavia  and  appointed  an  Ombuds- 
man— a  kind  of  public  Investigator  whose 
Job  Is  to  look  Into  complaints  from  Indi- 
vidual citizens  about  the  way  they  are 
treated  by  Government  departments.  The 
Innovation  proved  an  instant  success  and  Is 
now  an  established  feattire  of  New  Zealand's 
national  life.  Reporting  to  Parliament  In 
June,   the  Ombudsman   stated   that  of  the 
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himdreds  of  grievances  Investigated  better 
than  one  In  five  had  been  Justified  uid  th« 
remedial  action  had  been  taken— volua 
tartly— by  the  officials  Involved  In  tbeae  osaea* 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  Amertcsii 
people,  and  their  legislators,  need  and  de- 
serve a  similar  agency.  Indeed,  a  bill  i  in 
troduced  In  Ckingress  to  establish  one  hsi 
been  before  a  Hoiise  committee  for  about  a 
year.  To  my  mind,  the  Ombudsman  Idea— 
with  some  Important  modifications— Is  the 
best  solution  to  a  problem  now  hamstring- 
ing the  legislative  branch  of  Federal  Oor- 
ernment. 

A  Member  of  Congress  today  Is  a  harried 
man.  The  days  are  hardly  long  enough  for 
him  to  think  and  act  soundly  on  all  the 
great  Issues  of  war  and  peace,  national  pros- 
pcrlty,  and  civil  rights.  Yet  these  are  only 
part  of  his  burden.  The  Congressman  and 
his  staff  must  also  cope  with  an  astounding 
amount  of  constituent  "business" — the  r*> 
quests  and  demands  from  voters  that  require 
blm  to  serve  as  their  mediator  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This,  the  outwardly  Invisible  aspect  of  con- 
gressional service.  Is  so  basic  to  the  Member'i 
success  In  his  legislative  role  that  he  can- 
not give  It  less  than  his  best — even  though 
It  can  take  up  as  much  as  90  percent  of  hli 
time.  CaUed  casework  In  Capitol  Hill  par- 
lance. It  Is  evidence  that  today's  Congress- 
man Is  as  much  the  voter's  agent  In  dealing 
with  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as  he  Is  the 
traditional  formulator  of  laws. 

In  this  age  of  Washington's  pervasive 
Influence  on  all  citizens'  lives — through  tax- 
ation or  mUltary  service  or  social  security 
or  whatever — this  Is  hardly  surprising.  It 
Is,  in  fact,  a  good  thing,  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  often  needs  help  In  getting  Individ- 
ual attention  from  a  Government  concerned 
with  190  million  people.  And  Members  can, 
In  the  process,  learn  whether  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  Is  properly  carrying  out  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  am  continually  con- 
sulted on  problems  like  these,  for  example: 
A  woman  In  my  district  writes  that  she 
has  lost  her  Government  typing  Job  because 
of  an  allergy  to  carbon  paper.  Was  this 
fair?  Can  she  be  placed  In  another  Job? 
I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  find  out. 

Another  constituent  calls  to  say  that  the 
Air  Force  will  not  help  her  collect  court- 
ordered  child  support  from  her  former  hus- 
band, a  retired  sergeant  living  In  Japan. 
The  Air  Force  sends  him  a  monthly  retire- 
ment check.  Should  It  not  be  able  to  divert 
part  of  his  pension  to  the  support  of  these 
children?  ^  am  trying  to  answer  that. 

A  taxpayer  tells  me  that  he  has  been 
sixnunoned  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
five  times  since  1957  to  explain  In  person 
why  he  claims  his  mother  as  an  Income  tax 
dependent.  Each  year,  the  Service  accepts 
his  explanation,  but  then  calls  him  In  again 
the  next  year.  At  first  sight,  the  complaint 
suggests  governmental  inefficiency  causing 
unwarranted  hardship  on  the  citizen.  I  am 
looking  Into  it. 

But  there  must  be  some  other  way — leas 
time  consuming  for  me  personally  and  for 
my  small  office  staff,  but  eqxially  helpful 
for  the  constituent  and  effective  for  me 
politically — to  get  these  problems  s(dved. 
And  I  think  some  variant  of  the  Ombudsman 
or  "grievance  man"  Idea  Is  the  answer. 

In  Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Ombudsman  Is  an  agent 
of  Parliament.  He  can  be  approached  di- 
rectly by  any  citizen  with  a  complaint  or 
claim  against  the  government  which  he  feels 
is  not  being  handled  properly.  The  system 
has  worked  so  well  that  in  Britain  the 
Labor  Party  is  pledged  to  appoint  an  Ombuds- 
man if  it  returns  to  power  this  October, 
and  Australia  Is  also  looking  Into  the  Idea. 
The  complaints  that  are  investigated  may 
concern  social  security,  unemployment  com- 
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nation  public  housing,  taxes,  customs, 
«*^^thods.  freedom  of  the  press,  and  so 
»*^d  toe  ombudsman  has  the  full  au- 
**lJ^  of  parliament  to  demand  information 
*^^Deratlon  from  the  executive  bureauc- 
IfUM^hL  principal  weapons  being  dls- 
'TflttrTand  pubUclty. 

•^SS^^^thls  make  him  sound  a  little  Uke 
*hliconia-es8man  from  Main  Comers?  It 
S.  to^e  And  I  think  It  would  to  my  434 
JS^colleagues  as  well  as  the  100  Members 
nTthe  other  Chamber. 

«iQ  why  don't  we  hire  ourselves  a  profes- 
.jnnal  grievance  man  to  serve  all  of  us,  to 
!^7««  much  of  the  load  off  our  backs  as  we 
ZZ  to  refer  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
^  our  constituents  better  help  by  putting 
Sidr  problems  In  the  hands  of  a  truly  ex- 
nert  staff?  I  am  not  proposing  that  we  adopt 
She  ombudsman  concept  In  toto.  for  I  do 
™nt  think  It  would  serve  any  purpose  to 
-tabllsh  an  Independent  agency  that  cltl- 
«M  would  approach  directly  with  their  com- 
nuJiUits  This  would  probably  end  up  as  yet 
Lother  impersonal  bureaucracy. 

Nor  am  I  proposing  that  we  adopt  the 
exotic  Scandinavian  name  for  this  uiuraveler 
of  bureaucratic  knots.  Somewhat  more  pro- 
sily I  am  suggesting  that  we  establish 
!ri^ln  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  Administrative  Counsel  whose  services 
would  be  avaUable  to  all  Members  My  bill. 
HJ»  7693.  explains  that  such  counsel  "shall 
KTlew  the  case  of  any  person  who  alleges 
that  he  believes  that  he  has  been  subjected  to 
any  improper  penalty,  or  that  he  has  been 
denied  any  right  or  benefit  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  the  determination  or  award  of  any 
such  right  or  benefit  has  been  •  •  •  unrea- 
sonably delayed,  as  a  result  of  any  action 
or  faUure  to  act  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States." 

The  bUl  also  makes  clear  that  the  Admin - 
Utratlve  Covmsel  will  deal  only  with  cases 
referred  to  him  by  elected  Representatives 
and  will  provide  hU  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congressman.  Thus,  the 
Congressman's  Important  role  as  personal 
agent  for  a  complaining  constituent  will  not 
be  diluted. 

In  proposing  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel,  I  am  visualizing  an 
office  that  would  serve  the  Congress  In 
roughly  the  same  way  as  the  Legislative 
Beference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Set  up  In  1946,  It  now  has  a  staff  of  150 
offering  Members  an  expertise  In  legislative 
research  of  a  kind  that  would  be  almost 
Impossible  for  their  own  personal  staffs  to 
match.  Congressmen  are  not  obliged  to  use 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  but  in  the 
last  full  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
those  150  experts  handled  105,152  congres- 
sional requests  for  Information. 

In  my  opinion,  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Coun- 
sel might,  with  a  staff  no  larger  than  100, 
relieve  the  workload  In  Individual  congres- 
sional offices  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Although  It  would  not  be  mandatory  for 
any  Member  to  refer  any  of  his  case  work  to 
him,  by  offering  the  help  of  experts  trained 
In  all  the  Intricacies  of,  say,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Its  hospital  and  pension 
systems  or  the  military  pay  allotment  laws, 
or  the  civil  service  tenure  provisions,  couldn't 
a  Congressman  feel  sure  he  was  getting  the 
best  possible  assistance  for  his  constituent? 
I  think  he  coiUd. 

What  objections  might  there  be  to  this 
eminently  sensible  proposal?  My  bill  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Ho\]se  Ad- 
ministration since  July  1963  with  no  move- 
ment discernible  yet.    Why? 

I  would  ventiu-e  to  suggest  that  there  are 
two  obstacles — both  understandable,  neither 
Insurmountable.  First  and  foremoet.  the 
Clongress  always  moves  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately in  Inaiiguratlng  structviral  change. 
This  Is  wise.    Hasty  changes  are  sometimes 


tho\ightle8S  and  may  well  fall  to  remedy  the 
probl«ns  they  are  designed  to  correct.  The 
traditions  and  habits  of  the  Congress  are 
strong  and  should  not  be.  altered  without 
thorough  discussion  and  understanding. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  discussion 
Is  already  widespread,  at  least  over  the  prob- 
lem of  overbvirdened  staffs  and  the  serious 
curtailment  of  a  Congressman's  time  for  leg- 
islative activity.  In  a  typical  week.  I  get  at 
least  300  letters,  visits,  or  phone  calls  from 
my  constituents  asking  me  to  mediate  for 
them  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  My  staff 
of  seven  spends  most  of  its  time  on  these 
matters  and  some  become  my  personal  con- 
cern. As  a  result,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
my  staff's  work  can  be  devoted  to  helping  me 
on  substantive  legislative  matters  or  broad 
political  problems. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  can  match  these 
fig\ires  and  simUarly  bemoan  the  effects. 
Thus,  there  Is  no  dispute  that  the  problem 
exists.  Some  Members  are  willing  to  live  with 
It,  however,  while  others  are  not.  I  would 
certainly  not  expect  my  Ombudsman  proposal 
to  be  accepted  with  even  the  speed  of.  say, 
the  tax  cut,  but  I  am  convinced  that  eventu- 
ally the  logic  and  efficiency  of  the  Idea  will 
draw  majority  support. 

The  other  major  obstacle  Is  the  political 
challenge.  No  Member  would  sanction  any 
change  In  procedures  that  wotild  weaken  his 
direct  relationship  with  his  constituents  or 
the  benefit  he  derives  from  solving  their 
problems.  Congressmen,  who  must  siirvive 
as  politicians  If  they  would  live  to  be  states- 
men, are  not  likely  to  legislate  away  po- 
tential votes.  This,  of  covirse.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  I  would  have  the  services 
of  the  Administrative  Coimsel  avaUable  only 
to  Members  and  not  to  the  public  at  large, 
as  Is  the  case  with  the  Scandinavian  Om- 
budsman. In  this  way.  the  Member's  rela- 
tionship with  his  constituents  would  prob- 
ably be  strengthened  by  his  ability  to  do 
more  for  them,  and  there  would  certainly  be 
nothing  to  prevent  his  pursuing  a  matter 
further  If  he  were  dissatisfied  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  counsel. 

Given  that  the  Interests  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  would  be  fully  protected,  there- 
fore, let's  see  how  they  might  benefit  from 
a  centralization  of  grievance  Investigations 
now  scattered  In  their  535  offices  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol. 

First  and  foremost,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
main  advantage  would  be  to  free  legislators 
and  their  staffs  from  a  major  part  of  the 
time-consuming  effort  now  devoted  to  con- 
stituents' problems.  (Some  would  stlU  re- 
main within  the  Individual  offices,  of  course, 
and  the  personal  staffs  would  still  have  to 
check  over  and  handle  the  final  correspond- 
ence on  work  done  by  the  Administrative 
Coimsel.)  Every  hoxir  saved  from  wrangling 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  one  that 
could  be  used  for  the  fundamental  Job— re- 
searching, studying  and  debating  legisla- 
tion. Hopefully.  It  might  even  give  Con- 
gressmen and  their  principal  legislative  aids 
enough  time  to  think  and  to  generate  new 
Ideas. 

Secondly.  I  believe  the  Administrative 
Counsel  could  secure  better  representation  for 
the  citizen  than  he  now  obtains.  The  staffs  of 
Individual  Members  are  not  large  enough  to 
Include  an  expert  In  each  of  the  many  ad- 
ministrative fields  with  which  a  Congressman 
must  deal.  More  knowledgeable  handling 
by  a  specialist  could  easily  Improve  the  citi- 
zen's chances  for  remedial  action. 

Third,  the  Administrative  Counsel  could 
avoid  considerable  duplication  and  crosa- 
hauUng.  As  It  Is  now,  an  energetic  con- 
stituent may  lodge  his  complaint  with  both 
Senators  and  a  Congressman,  each  of  whom 
may  conduct  an  Investigation.  The  existence 
of  the  Counsel's  office  would  mitigate  this. 


Fourth,  the  Administrative  Counsel  co\ild 
draw  general  conclusions  from  citizens'  com- 
plaints. While  they  are  spread  among  585 
offices,  burdensome  laws  frequently  go  uncor- 
rected, and  consistently  rude  or  lazy  Govern- 
ment officials  remain  undetected- 

And  finally,  I  beUeve  the  Administrative 
Coimsel  could  do  a  better  Job  for  less  money. 
The  personal  staffs  of  Members  are  steadily 
Increasing  In  both  8l«  and  cost — Congress- 
men may  employ  as  many  as  nine  people; 
Senators  up  to  25  or  30.  This  pressure  would 
obviously  be  eased  if  the  f  uU-tlme  specialists 
of  the  office  of  Administrative  Counsel  per- 
formed part  of  the  labors  now  vmdertaken 
by  men-of-all-work  In  individual  congres- 
sional offices. 

With  more  personal  and  staff  time  to  devote 
to  legislation,  who  knows  what  futiu^  bene- 
fits might  foUow?  The  Congressmen  might 
even  be  able  to  move  the  creaky  machinery 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  a  little  faster  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  this  complex  world. 


OMBUDSMAN  AT  WOSK 

In  his  first  year  as  New  Zealand's  Ombuds- 
man, Sir  Guy  Powles  received  760  complaints 
from  private  citizens  about  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  officials.  They 
ranged  from  allegations  of  undue  pressure 
to  Influence  the  resvQt  of  a  referendum  on 
vroter  fluoridation  to  a  farmer's  grievance 
against  the  Income-tax  authorities. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Ombudsman  found 
nothing  In  law  to  prevent  the  Health  De- 
partment from  publishing  skdvertlsemente 
and  pamphlets  In  support  of  fluoridation 
but  felt  It  was  wrong  In  principle  for  the 
Government  to  campaign  directiy  In  a  local 
referendum.  The  department  accepted  this 
finding. 

In  the  tax  case,  the  farmer  complained 
that  his  liability  for  Income  tax  had  been 
heavily  increased  by  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment and  then  sharply  reduced  after  a  court 
action — which  stiggested  either  malice  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  tax  officials.  The 
Ombudsman  found  no  evidence  of  maUce 
but  urged  the  department  not  to  resort  to 
"blitz"  tactics  that  might  call  Its  Impartiality 
Into  question. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  some  intercession  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  when  they  have  some  prob- 
lem involving  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  devoted  to  such  efforts  by  every 
Member,  for  every  constituency  has  its 
share  of  legitimate  problems.  When  we 
consider  that  555  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives devoting  their  time  and  ener- 
gies, as  well  as  that  of  their  staffs,  to 
these  "case"  problems,  we  are  dealing 
with  thousands  of  man-hours  expended 
in  every  session  of  Congress.  And  much 
of  this  is  wasteful  duplication. 

Representative  Retjss  has  gone  further 
than  merely  proposing  the  adoption  of 
the  Ombudsman  concept  in  this  country, 
he  has  also  introduced  legislation  to  that 
effect.  Even  though  it  is  late  in  the  ses- 
sion. I  believe  this  proposal  is  worthy  of 
widespread  discussion  and  debate  and 
consequently  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  providing  for  an  Admin- 
istrative Counsel  for  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3205)  to  provide  for  an 
Administrative  Counsel  of  the  Congress, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 
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proposed  a  substl- 

for   the    amendment 

Senator  Dirksen  (for  himself 

Senator  from  Montana    [Mr. 

])  numbered  1215,  to  the  bill 

11360)  to  amend  further  the  For- 

Assi^ance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

other    purposes,    which    was 

be  printed. 


TMBUT^    TO    WALTER    LIPPMANN 
ON  HIS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  FU  jBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  th<  75th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Walt4r  Lippmann. 

Mr.  Lip  pmann  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive a  id  reasonable  commentators 
of  the  Aiierlcan  and  the  international 
scene.  H<  ^  has  a  unique  capacity  for  dis- 
secting aiid  analyzing  the  most  compli- 
cated of  subjects.  He  does  not  over- 
simplify. He  merely  explains  the  true 
meaning  of  complex  factors  in  our 
modem  rnd  complex  world.  It  is  a 
service  w]  lich  is  of  incalculable  value  in 
the  undsstanding  of  our  people  on 
many  ofviese  subjects  that  confront  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  a ,  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  ;  rom  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  en  itled  "Lippmann  at  75"  which 
pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Lippmann. 

There  I  eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  >d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LZPPMAMN  AT   75 

Walter  I  ippmann  happens  to  be  75  years 
old  today,  but  bis  work  shows  no  age.  It 
should — ai  d  we  hope  will — go  on  for  many 
more  years . 

It  woul(!  be  hard  to  define  "the  essential 
Lippmann, '  as  a  recent  book  ol  his  writ- 
ings was  a  illed.  He  is  a  Democrat  who  has 
been  a  si:  rewd  critic  of  America's  liberal 
democracy  a  akeptlc  who  believes  In  a  higher 
natxiral  la'  t  or  moral  order,  an  aristocratic 
mind  with  the  common  touch  that  simplifies 
and  clarlfle  s.  Where  events  trip  him  up  and 
prove  >«<Tn  wrong,  it  Is  because  the  world  Is 
too  campll»ted  even  for  the  most  brilliant 
of  newspa;  sr  colxunnlsts.  It  Is  much  to  say 
of  any  mc  a,  as  one  can  say  of  Lippmann, 
that  his  o  )inlons  deserve  the  most  serious 
attention,  ivhether  or  not  the  end  be  agree- 
ment. 

He  make  b  life  more  Interesting,  more  ex- 
citing, moi  B  intelligent  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  if  we  co\ild  not  read  his  columns 
twice  a  w(  Bk  in  the  Herald  Tribune,  or  his 
magaslne  trtlcles.  or  his  books,  or  now  and 
th«i  see  aid  hear  him  on  television.  This 
U  as  true  at  75  as  It  was  at  35 — perhaps 
even  more  so  today.  Walter  Lippmann  is 
living  pro<if  that  the  older  one  gets  the 
better  one  gets,  at  least  when  the  mind  Is 
keen  and  o  p«n  and  wise. 

Atwfing  ]  Js  colleagues,  especially,  there  Is 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  him,  for  he  Is  an 
honor  to  1  he  profession  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  SYl  UNOTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat  )r  jrield? 

Mr.  FU:  JBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SY  lONGTON.  I  would  Join  with 
the  able  a  ad  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  F  elations,  in  his  commendation 
of  Mr.  Wa  ter  Lippmann. 


Mr.  Lippman's  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  peo- 
ple on  subjects  of  national  and  interna- 
tional importance  has  in  turn  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  security  and  prosper- 
ity of  this  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  join  in  extending 
birthday  greetings  to  Mr.  Lippmann.  I 
associate  myself  with  everything  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington]  have  said. 

Mr.  Lippman  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  upon  the  American 
scene  today.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Lippmann 
eminent  in  the  field  of  journalism,  but  he 
is  also  eminent  in  other  fields.  He  has 
had  a  profound  and  beneficial  effect  upon 
American  life. 


SHIPMENT  TO  OTHER  NATIONS  OF 
SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  PROD- 
UCTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  in  the  morning's  newspaper  that 
the  conferees  have  agreed  in  conference 
on  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  account,  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  examine.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  a  copy  of  the  conference  re- 
port. I  wonder  if  the  Chair  could  tell  me 
whether  it  is  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
conference  report  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  say  that 
when  the  conference  report  is  called  up, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  notified. 

If  that  statement  in  the  press  is  cor- 
rect, the  conferees  have,  I  believe,  re- 
tained in  the  measure  a  provision  which 
could  be  very  serious  for  our  relations 
with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  particularly 
with  Yugoslavia,  a  country  with  which 
we  have  had  relations  under  Public  Law ' 
480  and  the  aid  programs  for  a  number 
of  years,  long  before  the  present  admin- 
istration came  in.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  by  legislative  action  the  Con- 
gress should  interfere  with  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  in  continuing  and  im- 
proving our  relations  with  those  two 
countries.  I  believe  it  is  quite  short- 
sighted to  lump  all  Communist  countries 
into  one  category,  as  if  there  were  no  dis- 
tinctions whatever  between  them.  There 
have  been  very  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and 
the  other  Communist  countries;  and  to 
imbed  in  legislation  provisions  which 
would  leave  no  discretion  or  adequate 
discretion  to  the  executive  in  that  field 
would  be,  I  believe,  an  unwarranted  and 
an  unwise  interference  by  the  Congress 
in  the  executive  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing on  our  foreign  relations.  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  newspaper  account  is  in- 
correct, otherwise,  the  action  reported 
would  deprive  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  when  the  measure  is 
brought  up  for  action,  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  further  comments  on 
the  conference  report. 


September  2S 

IS  HISTORY  OBSOLETE? 

Mr.    DOMINICK     Mr.    President    t 
shall  take  only  a  short  time,    i  am  de, 
lighted  to  see  that  the  Senator  from  Ar 
kansas    [Mr.  Fulbright!    is  present  in 
the  Chamber.  ^ 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunltv 
of  reading  an  article  by  Mr.  Herman  8 
Wolk,  who  is  a  historian  at  SAC  head" 
quarters.  The  particular  article  to  which 
I  refer  is  entitled  "Is  History  Obsolete?" 
The  article  starts  by  commenting  on  the 
attack  by  the  distinguished  Arkansas 
Senator  on  Senator  Goldwatkr's  foreign 
policy  and  the  question  of  what  we  are 
to  do  about  armaments.  Mr.  Wolk 
makes  some  very  pertinent  comments 
which  I  believe  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  our  country.  Among  those 
comments  are  the  following  paragraphs: 

In  what  was  at  once  a  paradoxical  flight 
from  reality  and  a  remarkable  performance 
of  dexterity.  Senator  Fulbright  warned  that 
the  idea  of  "profound  changes  In  the  char- 
acter of  East-West  relations"  could  not  as 
yet  be  called  permanent.  It  was,  he  said 
"too  soon  to  render  a  definitive  Judgment." 
Yet.  In  the  next  breath,  Fulbrigmt  rapidly 
shifted  gears  and  launched  Into  a  dlscuaalon 
entirely  based  upon  "these  enormously  im- 
portant changes."  Fulbright  had  turned 
fiction  to  fact.  He  had  become  the  unknow- 
ing victim  of  his  own  brand  of  mythmaklng. 

The  article  contains  another  para- 
graph or  two  which  I  think  are  of  ex- 
treme importance.    It  continues: 

Tie  argument  for  a  radical  solution  is  of 
Itsel'  £11  indictment.  It  Is  an  admission  of 
failure:  an  Inability  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  major  political  questions  of  the  1960'8. 
It  is  based  on  the  Illusion  that  smoothing 
of  the  surface  will  cause  deep,  underlying 
schisms  to  evaporate.  This  Is  precisely  the 
kind  of  delusion  which  has  In  the  past  led 
to  catastrophe. 

As  an  additional  background  for  that 
statement,  the  writer  quotes  from  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  who  is  certainly  not  on  the 
Republican  team  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  but  who  is  himself  a  his- 
torian. As  a  former  special  assistant  to 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
Mr.  Schlesinger,  as  quoted  in  the  article, 
said: 

As  a  historian.  I  find  It  hard  to  understand 
how — In  view  of  a  sequence  of  International 
actions  from  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  1939 
to  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  in 
1961 — anyone  can  suppose  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  animated  by  anything  but  an  ag- 
gressive conception  of  its  own  Interests. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  that  It  must  submit 
to  a  program  of  international  arms  inspec- 
tion and  control— that  is  by  persuading  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  can  stay  In  the  arms 
race  as  long  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Wolk's  article  in  its  entirety  is  of 
extreme  importance,  because  what  he 
tries  to  point  out  in  general  content— 
and  he  makes  very  specific  reference — is 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  indication 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  its  overall 
program  for  eventual  conquest  of  the 
world  by  conmiunism  has  in  any  way 
been  changed.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  an  extremely  Important  point  once 
again  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the 
public.  As  a  result,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
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,-^  which  was  published  in  the  Air 
£!!;*i^azine,  August  1964. 
^"SLr^belne  no  objection,  the  article 
„J^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
gsfdlows: 

Is  HISTORT   OBSOLETX? 

(By  Herman  S.  Wolk) 
,The  author.  Mr.  Wolk.  is  a  historian  at 
ci'r  headquarters,  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
tt  \Sd  specializes  In  the  military-political 
"^  of  the  cold  war.  His  byline,  a  fa- 
"Kt^one  to  readers  of  this  magazine,  most 
S?  appeared  here  in  the  March  1963 
^  with  his  article.  -The  Great  Deterrent 
^«me"  Other  articles  by,  Mr.  Wolk  have 
°^^n(i  in  October  1962,  March  1962,  and 
JPP^r  1961.  The  opinions  and  conclu- 
2!M^xpressed  here  are  Mr.  Wolk's  own  and 
TTTot  necessarily  represent  official  positions 
or  views  of  the  Air  Force  or  the  Strategic  Air 

^''^^Sto^ng  Is  gained  for  peace  by  forgetting 
CMchoBlovakla  or  Hungary  or  the  recurrent 
menace  to  Berlin  or  Korea  or  southeast  Asia 
^  any  of  the  dozens  of  times  and  places 
where  Communists  with  help  from  Moscow 
havft  sought  to  put  an  end  to  liberty"— 
jIcGeorge    Bundy     (Foreign     Affairs.    April 

1964). 

"We  must  base  our  acts  on  present  reali- 
ties not  future  hopes" — President  Ljmdon 
B  Johnson.  April  20.  1964. 

gone  theorists  have  mistakenly  taken  the 
view  that  because  of  the  vast  Implications  of 
nuclear  weapons — which  no  reasonable  man 
will  deny  have  had  a  major  Impact  on  Inter- 
national relations — the  lessons  of  history  are 
no  longer  applicable  to  the  process  of  exam- 
ining the  future.  This  Is  a  specious  view. 
If  It  prevails,  we  shall  lose  the  understand- 
ing of  the  past  that  Is  vital  now.  as  it  was 
before  the  nuclear  age,  to  ovir  policy  pro- 
jections of  tomorrow.  If  we  insist  that  the 
part  Is  irrelevant,  we  will  concentrate,  to  oxir 
peril,  not  on  what  Is  probable,  given  past  and 
present  reality,  but  rather  on  what  Is  theo- 
retically possible.  That  would  be  a  self- 
defeating  process  geared  to  panacea.  "No" 
U  the  answer  to  the  question. 

In  Ms  second  annual  message  to  Congress, 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  the  pertinent  ad- 
monishment that,  like  It  or  not,  "We  cannot 
escape  history."  A  century  later,  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  unique  and  disturbing  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  past. 

The  thermonuclear  age,  with  all  of  Its  In- 
herent problems  that  seemingly  defy  solution, 
has  given  birth  to  a  curious  philosophy.  In  a 
period  when  It  Is  more  Important  than  ever 
to  pause  and  digest  the  meaning  of  our  his- 
tory and  traditions,  there  are  those  who 
would  counsel  us  to  forget  the  past  because  It 
is  claimed  that  history  has  no  application  to 
the  unique  problems  of  today's  world.  The 
existence  of  thermonuclear  warheads  and 
continent-spanning  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles, it  is  argued,  have  made  past  tenets  obso- 
lete. Experience,  It  Is  said,  can  no  longer  be 
employed  as  a  useful  guide  to  human  affairs. 
Thus,  it  is  reasoned,  because  we  live  In  a  spe- 
cial era  during  which  man  has  the  capacity 
to  destroy  himself,  radical  solutions  are  re- 
quired. The  panacea  most  frequently  ad- 
vanced Is  that  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  Is  the  advocacy  of  a  final  so- 
lution that  faUs  to  take  cognizance  of  his- 
tory sound? 

History  Is  not  something  to  be  picked  up  or 
discarded  at  one's  convenience.  It  Is  persist- 
ent and  pervasive.  And  It  is  precisely  these 
qualities  which  the  new  prophets  find  Irri- 
tating, primarily  because  their  particular  pre- 
scription for  salvation  runs  counter  to  the 
lessons  of  the  recent  past.  Their  prophecies 
Mid  programs  seem  designed  to  vindicate  He- 
gel's dictum  that  "peoples  and  governments 
never  have  learned  anjrthlng  from  history,  or 
acted  on  principles  deduced  from  It."  Yet. 
In  actuality,  the  drive  to  escape  from  history 


can  be  seen  as  a  compulsion  to  flee  from  the 
difficulties  of  today  which  have  their  roots 
in  the  past. 

The  contemporary  theorists  who  flout  his- 
tory are  part  of  what  Walter  Lippmann  has 
described  as  a  great  mass  of  people  who  re- 
main "frightened.  Irritated,  Impatient,  frus- 
trated, and  In  search  of  quick  and  easy  solu- 
tions" (Llppmann's  address  to  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club,  Jan.  10,  1962).  They 
feel  hemmed  In  by  the  advent  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  coupled  with  the  attendant 
conflict  between  communism  and  the  free 
world.  For  It  Is  the  combination  of  the  new 
weapons  and  the  political  cleavages  of  the 
cold  war  that  has  led  to  their  frustration  and 
Impatience. 

Thus,  there  has  evolved  a  compulsion  (on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  escape  from  his- 
tory) to  stress  what  Is  now  possible  as  op- 
posed to  what  might  In  fact  be  probable, 
given  the  realities  of  today's  world.  The 
"posslblllsts"  have  recently  heard  a  clarion 
call  from  that  old  destroyer  of  myths.  Sena- 
tor J.  Wn.LiAM  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  what  must  surely  be  one  of  the  great 
Ironies  of  the  post-World  War  II  era.  Senator 
PiTLBRiGHT  took  upou  hlmself  the  task  of 
obliterating  some  "cherished  myths." '  Per- 
haps It  never  occurred  to  the  Senator  that 
his  words  and  arguments  might  well  have 
been  addressed  to  himself  as  well  as  to  all 
who  would  like  to  forget  the  recent  past. 
Senator  Fttlbright  declared: 

"There  Is  an  Inevitable  divergence,  attri- 
butable to  the  Imperfections  of  the  human 
mind,  between  the  world  as  It  is  and  the 
world  as  men  perceive  It." 

It  sho\ild  be  noted  that  the  "master  myth" 
that  Senator  Fulbright  alluded  to  Is,  of 
course,  no  myth  at  all.  For  some  Inexplica- 
ble reason,  when  he  declared  that  the  great- 
est myth  of  all  was  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  Communist  bloc  was  a  monolith, 
FtJLBRiGHT  ignored  the  historical  fact  that 
every  American  President  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  proceeded  on  the  fact  that 
there  were  definite  nuances  and  divergencies 
between  Commtinlst  nations.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  American  policy  toward  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

In  what  was  at  once  a  paradoxical  flight 
from  reality  and  a  remarkable  performance 
of  dexterity,  Senator  Fulbright  warned  that 
the  Idea  of  "profotmd  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  East-West  relations"  could  not  as 
yet  be  called  permanent.  It  was,  he  said, 
"too  soon  to  render  a  definitive  Judgment." 
Yet,  In  the  next  breath.  Fulbright  rapidly 
shifted  gears  and  launched  Into  a  discussion 
entirely  based  upon  "these  enormously  Im- 
portant changes."  Fulbright  had  turned 
fiction  to  fact.  He  had  become  the  vmknow- 
Ing  victim  of  his  own  brand  of  mythmaklng. 
Unmindful  of  his  own  warnings — and  those 
of  a  multitude  of  Congressmen  and  other 
Americans — on  the  dangers  of  "euphoria"  In 
the  wake  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
Fulbright  stated : 

"It  has  therefore  become  possible  to  di- 
vert some  of  our  energies  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  cold  war  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
cold  war  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
certain  purposes,  as  a  normal  state  with  nor- 
mal and  traditional  Interests." 

In  his  lengthy,  repetitive,  and  rambling 
address  (it  occurred  during  the  southern 
filibuster  against  the  administration's  civil 
rights  bill),  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  emphasized  what  might 
be  possible. 

For  example,  "it  Is  not  impossible"  that 
American  relations  with  Communist  China 
might  change;  "it  is  possible"  that  a  new 
generation  of  Red  Chinese  might  be  better 


»The  text  of  Senator  Fulbbight's  address 
can  be  found  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mar. 
26,  1964. 


disposed  toward  us;  "It  seems  possible"  that 
the  Far  Eastern  situation  might  be  amelior- 
ated, thus  making  "It  possible  to  strengthen 
world  peace  by  drawing  mainland  China  Into 
existing  East-West  agreements  In  such  fields 
as  disarmament,  trade,  and  educational  ex- 
change."   How  little  remains  Impossible. 

The  main  lines  of  Senator  Fulbricht's 
tour  de  force  were  similar  in  content  to  some 
curious  recent  reasoning  by  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Gllpatrlc.  Writ- 
ing, not  long  after  stepping  down  from  Ills 
defense  post.  In  the  AprU  1964  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Gllpatrlc  offered  his  prescrip- 
tion for  'the  kind  of  mlUtary  establishment 
which  might  be  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  should  there  develop  a  continued  eas- 
ing of  the  level  of  East-West  tension  such 
as  we  have  seen  during  the  past  year." 

Like  Senator  Fulbright,  Mr.  Gllpatrlc  was 
careful  to  qualify  his  Important  assumptions 
(In  the  great  majority  of  press  comment  on 
Fulbright  and  Gllpatrlc,  the  qualifications 
were  almost  always  Ignored).  GUpatric 
didn't  pretend  to  know  the  extent  or  per- 
manence of  the  "present  relaxation."  But 
nevertheless,  "I  think  It  at  least  possible, 
though  not  assured,  that  we  shall  at  last 
find  a  more  than  temporary  easing  of  East- 
West  tensions."  Thus,  his  entire  proposal 
for  a  25 -percent  cut  In  defense  spending  and 
his  argument  that  we  can  afford  "a  taper- 
ing off  In  the  growth  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces,"  was  predicated  on  something  that 
might  In  the  future  be  possible. 

The  difficulty  with  a  great  deal  of  this 
theorizing  Is  that  It  bears  little  relation  to 
the  world  we  live  in.  All  too  often  scenarios 
are  based  on  unlikely  possibilities  rather 
than  on  more  realistic  probabilities.  Many 
things  are  possible,  fewer  postulates  are  in- 
deed probable.  To  base  national  secvirlty 
policy  on  what  might  happen  in  the  distant 
future  would  be  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
At  this  point,  It  should  be  said  that  theory 
does,  of  course,  have  a  place.  But  so  does 
history.  And  those  who  fall  Into  the  trap 
of  black-and-white  absolutism,  and  accept 
one  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  other,  are 
inviting  distortion. 

The  Fulbright  and  GUpatric  theses  have 
been  echoed  by  others,  notably  many  social 
and  physical  scientists.  This  kind  of  leap- 
ing over  history,  so  reminiscent  of  the  time 
machine  popularized  in  the  comic  strip  Alley 
Oop.  finds  Its  rationale  in  the  slelght-of- 
hand  performed  recently  by  Arthur  I.  Was- 
kow.  According  to  Waskow.  In  the  January 
1964  Issue  of  World  Politics: 

"Even  when  statesmen  are  ready  to  agree 
that  reading  history  may  be  useless,  it  Is 
not  easy  to  find  substitutes.  •  •  •  Many 
of  them  are  now  prepared  to  accept  at  one 
level  of  consciousness  that  thermonuclear 
weapons  have  made  history  obsolete  as  a 
guide  to  action;  but  there  Is  no  agreement 
on  whether  adequate  substitutes  for  history 
have   been   created." 

The  best  answer  to  the  hurried  and  some- 
times lofty  theorists  who,  as  Chester  Bowles 
remarked,  "want  to  stop  the  world  and  get 
off,"  was  given  by  President  Johnson  on  April 
20,  1964,  when  he  reminded  us  that  "we 
must  not  mistake  day-to-day  changes  for 
fundamental  movements  In  the  course  of 
history." 

We  are  today  witnessing,  then,  a  power- 
ful drive  to  conveniently  bury  history.  As 
we  have  seen,  this  challenge  Is  basically 
rooted  In  the  technological  revolution  which 
led  to  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Max  Ascoll,  editor  of  the  Reporter,  has  put 
It  this  way:  "A  sort  of  very  peculiar,  vm- 
hlstorlcal  Hegellanlsm  Is  pervading  the 
thinking  of  our  men  of  good  will"  (the  Re- 
porter, May  7,  1964,  p.  14).  When  RosweU 
Gllpatrlc  described  his  theory  of  deterrence 
for  the  Age  of  D6tente  he  was  talking  about 
a  military  posture  "for  a  midway  potot 
between  cold  war  and  a  genuinely  peaceful 
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irorld."  ]  &  other  words,  he  felt  that  a  period 
wu  ly^w*^  K  In  which  the  cold  war  was  clearly 
a  t*««"g  c  r  the  paet.  Max  Aacoll  described 
the  thoui  ht  behind  this  leapfrogging  as  a 
process  of  "myth  debunking  and  thinking  the 
unthlnkal  >le"  which  "can  do  the  Job  of  mak- 
ing ns  re:  ich  the  next  stage  which  lies  Just 
ahead." 

Beneatl  all  of  this  reasoning  lies  the  Idea 
that  the  rorld  has  little  time  left  to  find  a 
solution.  We  are  faced  with  a  unique  situa- 
tion, or  as  Charles  Osgood  has  put  it:  "We 
thus  fln<  ourselves  In  an  unprecedented 
situation  completely  novel  to  human  experi- 
ence reqi;  Irlng  radical  Innovation  In  policy" 
('•Rsclprc»l  Initiative,"  In  the  Uberal 
p«pers.  DJUbleday  Anchor.  1962).  It  Is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  history  Intrudes. 
For  what  are  we  to  make  of  almost  two  dec- 
ades of  p  3Bt-World  War  II  history  which  Is 
replete  with  Communist  aggression,  deceit, 
subverslo  i,  and  pressures?  What  of  Iran, 
the  isolal  Ion  of  Berlin,  the  Korean  war,  the 
smashing  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  the 
Tibetan  i  trocltles.  the  Berlin  wall,  and  the 
Soviet  ln1  ruslon  Into  Cuba? 

W.  H.  :  'erry,  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democ  -atlc  Institutions,  is  typical  of  those 
who  want  to  forget  recent  history.  "Utopian- 
lam,"  he  says,  "is  precisely  what  is  most 
needed  iii  the  thickening  mists  of  contem- 
porary p<  Utlcs."  ("What  Price  Peace?"  Bul- 
letin of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  September 
IJMB.)  <>r,  as  Max  Singer  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  declared:  "Experience  won't  serve 
as  a  guld  i  any  more  to  practical  affairs.  The 
world  ha  I  bec<»ne  too  complicated"  (quoted 
In  Arthu  •  Herflog,  "Report  on  a  'Think  Fac- 
tory.' "  t  le  New  York  Times  magazme,  Nov. 
10,  1963  .  Paradoxically,  those  who  often 
lajse  Int  •  absolutism,  admonishing  us  to  ac- 
cept a  gi  and  solution  before  time  runs  out, 
are  offtei  apt  to  warn  of  the  Impatience  of 
those  In  wclety  who  advocate  another  quick 
solution.  I.e..  preventive  war.  While  they 
rightly  s  »e  the  awful  dangers  Involved  in  a 
course  c\  Iminatlng  in  general  thermonuclear 
conflict,  they  fall  to  see  the  stark  incon- 
sistency :  n  their  own  position. 

It  Is  F  recisely  because  the  world  is  com- 
plex tha ;  history  serves  us.  The  complexi- 
ties of  tc  ilay's  world  have  not  suddenly  come 
upon  vs,  as  If  dropped  from  the  sky.  The 
basic  dlf  erences  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism antedate  the  onset  of  the  cold  war. 
They  orlslnated  in  the  opposite  approaches 
taken  by  the  architects  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indepeni  ence  and  the  visionary  founders  of 
Bolshevli  m.  These  diametrically  opposed 
phllosop  kles  have  been  Altered  through  the 
crucible  )f  history.  The  existence  and  inter- 
action ( f  Western  democratic  ideas  and 
thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  communism 
on  the  other,  have  produced  the  present 
burden  c  f  history  that  we  call  the  contempo- 
rary woild.  We  cannot  renounce  the  past 
any  moi  e  than  we  can  turn  oiir  backs  on 
the  pres«  nt. 

The  ai  gument  for  a  radical  solution  is  of 
Itself  an  Indictment.  It  Is  an  admission  of 
failure;  an  Inability  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  maj  jr  political  questions  of  the  1960'8. 
It  is  bas  id  on  the  illusion  that  smoothing  of 
the  surrace  will  cause  deep,  underlying 
schisms  to  evaporate.  This  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  delusion  which  has  In  the  past  led 
to  catasi  rophe. 

But  tl  le  way  out  has  never  been  the  easy 
way.  Q  ily  by  facing  and  understanding  the 
interact  on  between  past,  present,  and  future 
will  we  stand  to  accomplish  a  measure  of 
success.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  must  be 
recognl2  Bd  that  the  new  theorizing  attempts 
to  com*  to  grips  with  inherent  historical 
currents  by  utilizing  methods  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  history. 

The  c  )ld  war — and  the  West's  response  to 
it — are  not  something  invented  in  theory. 
They  hs  ve  evolved  from  the  past  and  will  un- 
doubte<i  ly  assume  forms  in  the  futiu-e  that 
have  so  ne  connection  with  today  and  yes- 
terday.   The  cold  war  is  not  purely  a  mili- 


tary matter  although  weapons  and  strategy 
are  close  to  the  heart  of  it;  and  It  is  not 
solely  technological  although  technology  is 
intimately  bound  up  In  it.  The  cold  war  is 
essentially  political,  and  history  is  still  the 
heart  of  politics.  Thus,  because  weapons 
have  never  been  the  root  cause  of  the  cold 
war,  the  real  solution  does  not  He  solely  in 
general  arms  reduction  leading  to  disarma- 
ment. The  Issues  dividing  our  world  are 
neither  subject  to  a  final  military  solution 
nor  will  they  be  solved  through  a  weapons 
approach  alone.  There  will  have  to  be  some 
kind  of  real  answer  to  the  fundamental  po- 
litical Issues  prior  to  meaningful  arms  control 
or  disarmament. 

History  teaches  modesty  and  patience.  It 
tells  us  that  our  fate  Is  In  part  dictated  by 
the  human  condition  Itself — the  frailties  and 
limitations  imposed  upon  man.  But  It  also 
warns  against  the  cult  of  determinism.  For 
we  still  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  where 
we  are  heading — provided  we  understand 
from  whence  we  came.  Curiously  enough, 
some  of  the  analysts  and  theorists  that  David 
Lilienthal  has  called  "other  worldly"  ^  advo- 
cate, or  have  fallen  victim  to,  deterministic 
ideas.  Although  It  seems  strange  that  one 
who  argues  for  radical  solutions  should  em- 
brace determinism,  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
explanation  that  lies  In  the  Interaction  of 
frustration  produced  by  a  need  to  act  and 
an  uncertainty  about  exactly  what  to  do. 
Thus,  if  we  have  become  unwilling  to  act 
in  international  politics  because  of  nuclear 
fear,  then  the  frustration  can  be  removed  by 
believing  that  our  problems  are  Insoluble. 
The  result  is  an  abdication  of  responsibility 
and  a  flight  from  reality. 

Before  a  meaningful  arms  agreement  is 
reached,  the  Soviet  Union  must  become  con- 
vinced that  the  arms  race  does  not  p>ay  divi- 
dends. This  means  that  the  West  cannot  be 
blinded  by  a  paralytic  obsession  with  the 
dangers  of  possessing  nuclear  weapons.  It 
must  be  willing  to  act — as  in  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  October-November  1962 — In  order 
to  make  the  Soviets  realize  this.  To  the 
historian,  who  must  of  necessity  take  the 
long,  balanced  view,  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  In  fact  a 
major  tiunlng  p>olnt  In  the  cold  war.  This 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  any 
final  strategic  plsmnlng  that  operates  on  this 
tissvunption  may  invite  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. 

All  of  this  calls  for  one  essential  Ingredi- 
ent that  unfortunately  we  have  shown  signs 
of  sometimes  lacking — patience.  We  need 
patience  and  a  STore  feel  for  history.  There 
is  a  requirement  to  prevent  us  from  Jump- 
ing prematurely  into  an  agreement  which,  in 
the  long  run,  could  only  hvu-t  us  and  set 
back  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr.,  former  special  assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  put  it  this 
way: 

"As  a  historian,  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how — in  view  of  a  sequence  of  Inter- 
national actions  from  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact 
of  1939  to  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing 
in  1961 — anyone  can  suppose  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  animated  by  anything  but  an 
aggressive  conception  of  its  own  interests. 
There  is  only  one  way  In  which  we  can  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  that  It  must  submit 
to  a  program  of  International  arms  Inspec- 
tion and  control — that  Is  by  persuading  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  can  stay  in  the  arms 
race  as  long  as  they  can." » 

What  we  are  saying  Is  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  allure  of 


'  For  a  scathing  critique  of  the  same  the- 
orists see  David  E.  Lilienthal.  "Change,  Hope 
and  the  Bomb,"  Princeton  University  Press, 
1963,  chapter  IV. 

*  See  Schlesinger's  speech  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Poiuidation  of  Young  Democrats  In 
San  Diego,  excerpted  In  Air  Force  Space  Di- 
gest, March  1962,  p.  32. 


panaceas.     As  far  as  general  and  comm^ 
disarmament  Is  concerned,  we  must  m*  !r 
low  the  wish  to  be  father  to  «hs  ttaoMhf 
An  appreciation  of  the  value  ol  hlsto^ 
quires  perspective.     Above  aU,  It  nuS^ 
understanding  of  long-range  requiiemeni. 
It  calls  for  an  end  to  the  typically  a^T" 
can  "faucet  approach"  of  falling  into  id^ 
complete  despair  and  then  almost  lia^sdi 
ately  rising  to  helghte  of  undUuted  optS^ 
and  idealism,  according  to  the  fluctuation^ 
the  International  political  barometer    Thm 
is  always  a  serioiis  effort  required  to  brto* 
the  present  into  true  perspective. 

In  summary,  let  us  refuse  to  renoimce  hi*, 
tory.  Instead,  may  we  appreciate  it  and 
thereby  come  tJo  better  imderstand  our  en 
vironment.  We  shall  then  finally  reoognlae 
that  we  are  not  enmeshed  in  a  radically  qm. 
sltuaUon  at  all.  We  will  possess  the  kind 
of  understanding  and  perspective  necevwy 
to  see  through  prophecies  of  doom  and  In- 
stant salvation.  We  shall  \mderBtand  that 
the  problem  Is  political  and  not  technologi. 
cal.  Within  us  will  bum  a  guarded  optimiaa 
kindled  by  the  knowledge  that  history  can 
work  for  us. 

And  finally,  we  shall  know  that  the  peo- 
ple who  Insist  upon  ignoring  history  only 
bring  closer  to  fruition  events  which  they- 
and  we — are  trying  desperately  to  avoid. 
The  American  people  have  in  the  past  sought 
rapid  solutions  to  international  problema. 
Will  we  meet  the  test  of  what  has  been  called 
the  long  twilight  war?  Technology  con- 
tinues to  move  at  an  accelerated  pace;  baaed 
on  the  American  record  to  date,  it  would  be 
audacious  to  suggest  that  we  shall  beyond 
doubt  make  the  correct  decisicMis  with  the 
perspective  required  by  the  world  we  Ily* 
in. 


THE  ONE-MAN,  ONE-VOTE 
TAUTOLOGY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  *Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  past  2  months  the  Cok- 
GRESsioNAi.  Record  has  been  replete  with 
articles  from  large  urban  papers  pnilA- 
Ing  what  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  might  de- 
scribe as  the  one-man,  one-vote  taut(d- 
ogy  and  degrading  the  pending  reamwr- 
tionment  amendment.  In  an  efTort  to 
bring  more  light  to  this  protracted  de- 
bate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  arti- 
cles by  William  S.  White  appearing  In 
the  September  21  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  by  Robert  C.  Albright  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  22  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this  politf 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclei 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkou, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  21,  1984) 

High  Court  Rulino  Upsets  Concuss 
(By  William  S.  White) 

An  important  issue  of  this  election  cam- 
paign that  has  not  yet  surfaced  to  full  light 
is  deeply  troubling  responsible  Members  d 
Congress,  Democratic  and  Republican,  who 
believe  In  constitutional  order. 

It  involves  the  proper  role  Of  the  Suprene 
Court.  Specifically,  it  turns  upon  a  recent 
Court  ruling  that  hereafter  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  the  upper  houses  of  the  Ststi 
legislatures,  as  well  as  in  the  lower,  must  b« 
based  on  mere  population  measxires.  The 
Coxu't  has  said  that  they  must,  whether  or 
not  the  people  in  the  States  so  wish  it—or 
even  where  they  have  specifically  said  "No"  In 
solemn  referendums. 

Seats  in  most  of  the  upper  houses  of  thi 
States  have  traditionally  been  based  tip« 
factors  other  than  mere  headcounts — geogr»- 
phy,  legitimate  minority  Interests,  and  so  on. 
The  historic  purpose,  of  course,  has  been  to 
maintain  a  check  on  the  lower  houses  pr«- 
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,  M  the  U  S.  Senate— which  by  the  Con- 
*f'"  U  deUberately  not  based  on  mere 
•"*"f.aonl-provldes  a  check  over  the  more 
P*?!iirr  House  of  Representatives.  The 
jam«rou»  ^  word,  has  been  to  pro- 

?*fSi?"h2k' which  is  the  other  half  of 


*  African  system  of  check  and  balance 
'"Wcourt'B  decision,   if  It  is  to  endure, 


!Sti»blT  amounts  to  the  beginning  of  the 
"ffrf  ttit  system.  Equally  undeniably,  it 
•^l^tTu)  a  Judicial  rewriting  of  the  Con- 
!Son  and  an  assertion  of  Imperious  po- 
S^wer  by  unelected  Judges  which  no 
amremT  court  In  nearly  200  years  had  ever 
K  <1'«-««1  or  wanted  to  assert. 

ttU  shocking  judicial  arrogance,  notwith- 
-  nrfiM  that  population  Imbalance  in  many 
StSrcs  18  a  regrettable  reality.  No  con- 
Sonal  lawyer  known  to  this  columnist— 
N.  he  liberal  or  conservative.  Republican  or 
nlmocrst-ls  anything  but  privately  aghast 
rTuilB  unexampled  Intrusion  of  the  court 
into  purely  political  questions. 

But  If  the  lawyers  stand  aghast,  they  also 
,tand  sUent.  Why?  Because,  as  one  of  them 
lust  told  me,  they  "don't  want  to  be  accused 
of  being  'Blrchltes'  and  enemies  of  the  Su- 
Dreme  Court."  They  also  fear  the  massive 
Lonomlc  and  propaganda  power  of  the  ur- 
ban Interests,  whose  short-term  legislative 
jlfflfl  unquestionably  would  be  served  by  the 
Court's  ruling. 

But  an  urban-based  minority  in  Congress 
U  far  from  silent.  It  is  determined  to  put 
this  decision  forever  beyond  the  possibility 
of  overturn,  even  by  indisputably  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  processes.  Men  who 
have  made  a  Senate  career  of  shrieking 
against  that  dreadful  filibuster — when  used 
by  others,  as  In  civil  rights — are  themselves 
conducting  a  shrill  filibuster  against  a  dem- 
onstrable majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  majority  wishes  to  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  stay  the  Court's  hand — if  the 
people  themselves  so  wish. 

But  those  who  call  themselves  "liberals" — 
men  like  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois 
and  Joseph  Clakk  of  Peruisylvania  and 
Watne  Morse  of  Oregon — are  not  here  quite 
80  responsive  to  those  "majority  rights"  for 
which  they  have  so  long  and  so  righteously 
bellowed  In  the  past.  This  time,  they  are  not 
Interested  In  the  right  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress to  "express  Its  will,"  nor  in  the  right 
of  the  majority  of  the  country  to  say  "yea"  or 
"nay"  to  a  constitutional  amendment.  They 
like  things  the  way  they  are.  And  even  the 
flllbuster  Is  all  right,  too — now  that  it  is 
they  who  are  using  It. 

Now,  the  political  factor  simply  Is  this: 
Widespread  public  resentment  at  the  Cotu-t's 
ukase  Is  spilling  over  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  rural  and  small  town  areas. 
Mostly,  these  are  Democrats;  but  some  are 
Republicans.  These  are  the  very  same  men 
who  are  trying  to  check  the  Court — but  for 
all  controversial  Court  decisions  the  voters 
tend  to  blame  simply  those  "In  power  in 
Washington."  Particularly,  this  Is  true  if 
they  are  In  the  party  that  holds  the  White 
House. 

So  It  Is  a  rare  Irony  that  some  of  those 
Members  of  the  Congress  most  opposed  to  the 
Court's  decision  are  nevertheless  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  It — and  that  their  own  urban 
party  colleagues  are  Joyfully  assisting  In  this 
process  of  demagogic  cannibalism.  Anyhow, 
they,  the  urban  politicians,  never  had  it  so 
good  as  now.  They,  at  any  rate,  are  all  right. 
Jack. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1964] 

DniocRATic  Liberals  Demanding  Complete 

Rout  of  Dirksen  RmER 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Senate  northern  Democratic  liberals  said 

yesterday  they  will  settle  for  nothing  less 

than  complete  rout  of  the  so-called  Dirksen 

rtder  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  postponing  in- 
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definitely  application  of  the  Supreme  Court 
legislative  reapportionment  decision. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois, leading  spokesman  for  the  group,  In 
effect  called  on  the  administration  and  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mncx  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  to  get  behind  a  move  to 
shelve  the  Dirksen  rider  in  Its  entirety. 

Mansfield  Is  now  cosponsor  of  the  rider, 
with  Senate  GOP  leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois.  Senate  Majority  Whip  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  President  John- 
son's running  mate,  has  been  working  and 
voting  with  the  liberals  when  he  is  not  out 
campaigning. 

Douglas  told  newsmen  the  liberals  do  not 
plan  to  support  even  the  comparatively 
mild  sense  of  Congress  compromise  they  re- 
cently went  along  with  unless  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Senate  leadership  pitch  in 
to  get  a  favorable  vote.  The  so-called  sense 
of  Congress  approach  failed  last  week  by  a  40 
to  42  vote. 

"We  are  not  going  to  make  another  charge 
up  the  hill  unless  we  know  we  have  the 
artillery  behind  us,"  said  Douglas.  He 
added:  "We  can  defeat  the  Dirksen  rider  by 
a  combination  of  talk  and  persistence,  and 
we  have  plenty  of  both." 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, meanwhile  broke  away  from  the  other 
Senate  liberals  to  pledge  a  filibuster  not  only 
against  the  Dirksen  rider  but  against  the 
mildly*  worded  sense  of  Congress  substitute, 
which  he  said  would  lack  any  force  of  law. 

Morse  termed  the  proposed  amendnaents, 
"bad,  rotten  legislative  policy"  and  said:  "I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  participate  in  a  fill- 
buster  on  this  question  until  Christmas." 

Douglas  said  he  welcomed  Morse  as  a 
"valiant  ally,"  and  said  he  was  "no  stronger 
an  opponent  of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  or 
defender  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  we  are." 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  June  15  that 
both  houses  in  State  legtelatures  must  be 
apportioned  on  population  basis.  The  Dirk- 
sen rider  would  delay  the  effect  of  the  ruling 
for  at  least  a  year,  providing  opponents  of 
the  decision  time  to  try  to  get  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  submitted  to  the  States. 
The  battle  over  the  Dirksen  amendment 
has  tied  up  the  Senate  for  weeks,  blocking 
action  on  foreign  aid,  the  President's  Ap- 
palachia  bill  and  other  legislation  piled  up 
behind  it. 

The  88th  Congress'  soaring  legislation  rec- 
ord was  also  threatened  by  a  companion  at- 
tack on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
House.  The  latest,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  override  the  deci- 
sion, already  has  been  given  a  green  light  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  who  has  been  trying  to  work 
out  a  Senate  settlement,  told  newsmen  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  wrangle  is  for  the 
House  to  pass  a  resolution  continuing  last 
year's  foreign  aid  appropriation.  The  Dirk- 
sen amendment  then  would  die  along  with 
the  Senate's  pending  foreign  aid  bill.  House 
leaders  termed  such  a  resolution  unlikely, 
however. 

Senator  Dirksen  told  reporters  that  provi- 
sions of  his  own  amendment  are  now  being 
worked  over  by  staff  members  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  formula  to  break  the  stalemate. 

Dirksen  indicated  the  changes  would  not 
involve  questions  of  substance,  however. 

"My  object  is  to  preserve  the  essential 
effect  of  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  amendment, 
but  to  couch  it  in  terms  that  would  make  It 
more  palatable,"  said  Dirksen. 

Northern  liberals  said  that  if  this  Is  all  that 
Is  planned,  they  will  continue  their  efforts  to 
kill  the  entire  amendment. 


REBUILDING  OP  THE  ALASKA 
RAILROAD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  District  Engineer  of  Anchor- 


age, who  htis,  with  his  Immediate  prede- 
cessor, carried  such  a  tremendous  burden 
In  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  fol- 
lowing the  Alaska  earthquake,  announced 
within  the  past  few  days  that  a  contract 
has  been  signed  to  rebuild  the  Alaska 
Railroad  facilities  at  Seward. 

This  was  good  news,  happy  news.  No 
onie  who  had  viewed  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion at  Seward  after  disaster  struck  could 
have  believed  the  impossible  would  have 
become  the  possible  within  such  a  rela- 
tively short  time. 

As  soon  as  human  safety  had  been  as- 
sured and  the  terrible  shock  of  the  catas- 
trophe had  subsided,  personnel  of  the 
railroad  began  a  survey  of  the  damage 
done  to  its  facilities.  This  survey  showed 
that  the  railroad,  a  key  factor  In  the  de- 
velopment of  interior  Alaska,  had  been 
substantially  destroyed  south  of  Anchor- 
age— the  portion  of  the  line  which  ties 
centers  of  population  to  the  year-rovmd 
ports  on  Prince  William  Sound. 

Dock  facilities  at  Seward,  the  larger 
port,  were  demolished  and  those  at  Whlt- 
tier  damaged  beyond  immediate  use. 

Seventy-five  miles  of  roadbed  had  sub- 
sided several  feet  to  the  point  where 
track  was  Inundated  at  high  tides  at  some 
points  and  warped  beyond  use  at  others. 
More  than  50  bridges  and  trestles  were 
destroyed  or  heavily  damaged. 

Huge  landslides  had  torn  away  roadbed 
or  required  relocation  of  track. 

Nearly  $3  million  worth  of  rolling  stock 
had  been  smashed,  burned,  twisted,  or 
tumbled  Into  the  sea. 

The  damage  was  estimated  well  over 
$25  million.  President  Johnson  made  the 
almost  immediate  decision  that  this  criti- 
cally Important  segment  which  assures 
winter  transportation  of  freight  from  the 
other  States  must  and  would  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  Congress  was  quick  In  Its  sym- 
pathy In  appropriating  most  of  the  fimds 
needed.  It  is  expected  that  the  1966  fis- 
cal year  budget  to  be  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary will  seek  the  additional  funds  to 
make  the  job  complete. 

With  the  funds  assured,  the  personnel 
of  the  railroad  began  the  backbreaking 
task  on  what  looked  like  an  18-month  job 
to  restore  even  the  most  rudimentary  rail 
link  between  Anchorage  and  Seward. 

By  working  on  a  70  to  80  hour  weekly 
schedule,  emergency  repairs  allowed 
heavy  freight  to  flow  from  Whittier  to 
the  Interior  scarcely  3  weeks  after  the 
disaster.  The  materials  for  Alaska's  re- 
construction began  to  move  niore  rapidly 
Into  the  State.  On  September  13  the 
first  trainload  of  commercial  freight 
moved  from  Anchorage  to  Seward  on  the 
rail  line.  The  route  is  still  rough,  slow, 
and  tortuous,  but  Alaska's  main  channel 
of  heavy  transportation  is  again  open, 
and  the  economic  existence  of  Seward 
reinforced. 

The  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  dedi- 
cation of  some  1,300  Alaska  railroaders 
have  made  this  possible.  Their  devotion 
warrants  the  thanks  of  all  who  know  the 
formidable  task  of  reconstruction  and 
who  will  benefit  from  a  railroad  made 
whole  again. 

This  Government  railroad  was  built  In 
the  years  of  World  War  I  as  a  common 
carrier  railroad  to  aid  Alaska's  develop- 
ment.   The  railroad's  main  line  extends 
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470.3  miles  from  Seward  to  PairbanJcs. 
and  12.4  inlles  from  Whlttler  to  Portage 
Junction,  It  Is  Tltal  to  Alaska's  economy. 
The  blo^'  stxuck  on  Good  Friday  was, 
therefore,  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  that 
eecmomy 

The  birden  of  this  catastrophe  fell 
heaviest  i  ipon  the  Alaska  Railroad's  Gen- 
eral Mar  Rger,  John  E.  Manley.  He  set 
an  insptlng  example  of  work  without 
regard  tc  the  clock  or  the  calendar.  His 
ingenult3  and  his  leadership  are  largely 
responsltle  for  the  amazing  Job  which 
has  been  done  and  which  will  continue 
for  man?  months  ahead. 

John  ;  Canley  has  devoted  nearly  30 
years  to  he  Alaska  Railroad.  Prom  fire- 
man to  g  eneral  manager,  he  has  learned 
every  fac  it  of  sub- Arctic  railroading.  No 
one  In  th  e  history  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 
could  ha  ire  surpassed  him  in  being  the 
man  for  Jie  times.  Because  of  him  and 
all  those  who  worked  with  him  and  are 
working  with  him  on  the  railroad  this 
critical  a  rtery  of  Alaska's  transportation 
system  ^fill  emerge  to  be  even  more  ef- 
ficient. 

I  salu^  them  all. 

Col.  C  are  P.  Parley,  the  district  engi- 


neer, in 
tract  f 01 


and  yan  s  at  Seward,  has  described  the 
work  to  be  performed  imder  that  con- 
tract. ]  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Presiden;,  that  his  press  release  be 
printed    a.  the  Rxcoro. 


There 


)elng  no  objection,  the  press  re- 


lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


Rscoao, 


Eis  follows: 
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with  asphalt  laid  over  precast  concrete.  The 
deck  win  be  buUt  at  elevation  of  22  feet 
above  mean  lower  low  tide.  The  structure 
win  have  fire  protection  facilities  and  other 
safeguards  built  into  it. 

The  railroad  yards  and  access  area  to  the 
new  dock  will  be  laid  on  gravel  fill  now  being 
dredged  under  a  dredge  rental  contract  with 
Manson  &  Osberg.  The  ocean  approach  will 
be  dredged  to  a  86-foot  depth  below  low  tide 
according  to  project  engineer.  William  Wil- 
son, with  the  Alaska  District  Engineers.  The 
excavation  will  provide  an  estimated  1,819.000 
cubic  yards  of  material  for  use  as  fill. 

The  new  railroad  yards  will  have  10  spurs 
to  provide  for  car  storage  and  staging  and 
access  to  the  dock.  The  site  was  approved 
by  soil  scientists,  and  the  design  for  the 
dock  was  okayed  by  Task  Force  9  as  adequate 
to  withstand  earthquake  stresses. 

Work  Is  expected  to  start  immediately  with 
the  setting  of  piling  and  the  project  is 
scheduled  for  completion  next  fall. 


announcing  recently  the  con- 
restorttig  the  railroad's  dock 


Clare 


William  A.  Smith  Co..  of  Kansas  City. 

named  prime   contractor  for   a 

project  to  rebuild  the  Alaska  Rall- 

facUltles  at  Seward  destroyed   In  the 

disaster.  It  was  announced  today 

F.  Parley,  district  engineer. 

was  awarded  the  contract  after 

were  completed  by  Lt.  Col.  John 

with  the  TJ.S.  Army  Engineer 

Uaska.     The  contractor  previously 

for  the  engineers  and  the  railroad 

BaUlstlc  Missile  Early  Warning 

irhere  a  segment  of  railroad  track 

In  1959. 

Manley,  General  Manager  of  the 

Ilailroad,   announced   that   the  new 

^uld  be  somewhat  smaller  but  more 

located  than  the  one  recently 

He  stated  that  approximately  $9.5 

^ould  be  spent  on  the  total  project 

Inpludes  dredging,  purchase  of  mate- 

englneerlng  overhead. 

^instruction    contract   calls   for   the 

Df  a  736-foot  dock.  200  feet  wide, 

facilities  on  two  sides  to  ac- 

two  vessels  slmultaneoxisly.    The 

also  calls  for  the  laying  of  about 

track  on  the  dock,  the  approach 

itaglng  yards.    The  dock  and  yards 

ocated  north   of  the  old   facilities 

-quarter   of   a   mile   west   of   the 

I  Irstrlp.     The  new  location  reduces 

of  track  required  to  reach  the 

iliore  than  2  inlles. 

dock  will  be  built  complete  with 

shed   measuring   100  by  200   feet 

storage  space  and  facilities  for  of- 

dock  will  rest  on   steel   H  and 

total  of  8,206  tons.    The  piling 

1  umlshed  by  the  Government.    Job 

call   for   driving   the   steel    H 

a  36-foot  depth  with  10  feet  added 

saf4ty  factor  and  the  steel  pipe  driven 

depi  h  of  46  feet  below  the  surface.    The 

^e  new  ARR  dock  will  be  surfaced 
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THE  TEENAGE  TIDAL  WAVE  OP 
THE   1960's 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  the 
population  explosion  and  the  threat  it 
poses.  However,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
of  this  threat  as  far  in  the  future.  This 
comfortable  notion  is  quickly  dispelled 
by  a  recent  analysis  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau.  This  report  shows 
that  the  post-World  War  n  baby  boom 
in  the  United  States  has  grown  into  the 
teenage  tidal  wave  of  the  1960's.  The 
ever-increasing  number  of  teenagers 
plus  the  persistent  problems  of  educa- 
tion, juvenile  delinquency  and  employ- 
ment demand  vigorous  action  by  Ameri- 
can parents  and  responsible  public  au- 
thorities. The  challenge  presented  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
1947  boom  babies  are  today  out  of  school 
and  looking  for  work  must  be  met.  In 
this  interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  report  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rising  Ttoe  or  thk  17- Yeas-Olds  Presknts 
Major  Social  Problems 

In  the  annals  of  future  historians,  1964 
may  well  mark  the  year  that  America's  post- 
World  War  II  baby  boom  came  home  to  roost. 
For  the  teenage  problems  that  have  plagued 
Americlan  parents  and  sociologists  so  long  are 
going  to  get  bigger  in  the  next  decade.  The 
reason  is  simply  that  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  more  teenagers  around. 

The  3,700.000  young  Americans  celebrat- 
ing their  17th  birthday  in  1964  number 
nearly  1  million  more  than  the  1963  crop  of 
17-year-olds.  Teenage  population  growth  is 
going  to  continue.  After  1966.  each  succeed- 
ing year's  crop  of  17-year-olds  will  be  big- 
ger than  the  ones  before,  reaching  4  million 
or  more  by  1974. 

This  phenomenon  of  massive  teenage  pop- 
ulation growth  presents  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional. Juvenile  delinquency  and  employ- 
ment problems  which  will  increase  each  year. 

High  school  enrollment  will  increase  30 
percent  in  the  next  decade.  The  enrollment 
of  12,700.000  expected  in  the  fall  of  1964  will 
become  16.300,000  by  the  fall  of  1974. 

By  the  time  the  17-year-olds  of  1964  and 
later  get  to  college,  already  crowded  facili- 
ties will  be  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
This  fall's  college  freshman  class  is  expected 
to  be  1,300,000,  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year's. 

An  even  more  troublesome  problem  is  that 
a    fourth    of    all    17-year-olds    have    already 


dropped  out  of  school.    They  are  adrift  in 
labor  market  where  most  employers  itSJ? 
on  a  high  school  diploma  as  the  mining' 
educational  requirement.     WUl  these  drnS 
outs  find  Jobs — or  become  a  growln»  ^^, 
problem?  ^  *** 

Although  these  17-year-old  dropouts  msv 
volunteer  for  the  armed  services,  they  t^ 
not  eligible  for  the  draft  until  their  l^ 
bhrthday.  But  it  is  esthnated  that  630  on 
or  about  a  third  of  today's  17-year-old  bon 
win  be  found  unqualified  for  mUitary  Hn. 
ice  if  examined  for  Induction  after  their  iMh 
birthday.  " 

As  age  at  marriage  keeps  declining  in  the 
United  States,  an  increasing  number  of  teen- 
agers are  giving  married  life  a  try.  in  thii 
year's  crop  of  3,700,000  17-year-oldB,  258.000 
are  already  married — 12  percent  of  the  gfrlg 
and  2  percent  of  the  boys. 

Surmounting  all  these  other  problema  and 
directly  related  to  them  is  the  stiU-growlag 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  of  teen- 
age crime  which  society  and  the  expert*  on 
youth  have  not  yet  begun  to  solve. 

The  complex  of  perils  and  pitfalls  erf  the 
17-year-old8  are  reviewed  by  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  a  nonprofit  research  and 
educational  organization  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Its  analysis  shows  that  the  post- World  War 
II  baby  boom  In  the  United  States  ha« 
created  a  number  of  situations  requiring 
attention  by  American  parents  and  respond, 
ble  public  authorities. 

Today's  17-year-olds  were  born  in  1847. 
This  was  the  year  that  the  U.S.  birth  rate 
reached  Its  highest  peak  since  1921 — 28.6 
births  per  thousand  of  population. 

In  1947.  about  43  million  people  in  the 
United  States  were  aged  17  and  under.  Now 
the  number  stands  at  70  million — or  83  per- 
cent greater.  In  fact,  for  the  last  4  yean, 
this  17-and -under  age  group  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  amazing  6.6  percent  a  year. 
This  Is  41/2  times  as  fast  as  the  total  popula- 
tion growth. 

U.S.  Census  Bureau  projections  Indicate 
an  ever-Increasing  proportion  of  people  17- 
and-undei  In  the  American  population.  In 
1960.  it  was  only  1  out  of  every  3  people.  By 
1985.  it  win  be  2  out  of  5. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  projects  a  dra- 
matic rise  In  the  annual  infant  crop  when 
the  postwar  boom  babies  grow  up  and  start 
having  babies  of  their  own.  The  number  ol 
children  bom  each  year — about  4  million 
in  1964 — Is  expected  to  be  about  6  million  by 
1975  and  6,500.000  by  1980. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  point! 
out  that  It  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the 
U.S.  baby  boom  is  over,  even  though  the  de- 
cline In  the  U.S.  birth  rate  since  1967  hai 
been  given  much  pubUclty. 

The  number  of  women  aged  20  to  29— the 
peak  of  chlldbearlng  years — will  nearly  dou- 
ble In  the  next  25  years.  Many  of  these 
women  will  shortly  be  the  matured,  poetww 
boom  babies  who  will  have  babies  of  their 
own  during  the  next  quarter  century. 

Thus,  each  passing  year  lays  the  ground- 
work for  a  still  greater  baby  crop  the  next 
year.  If  these  current  trends  continue,  it  It 
estimated  that  the  U.S.  population— now 
over  190  million— will  total  362  mllUon  by 
the  year  2000.  The  billion  mark  will  h* 
passed  about  65  years  later. 

The  1960  census  disclosed  that  25  percent 
of  the  2.900,000  youngsters  In  the  17-ye»r 
age  group  that  year  had  discontinued  their 
education.  Another  4  percent  was  still  in 
elementary  school.  Yet  a  bright  3  percent 
was  already  in  college. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  17  year  olds  were  high  school 
seniors.  Approximately  26  percent  *•» 
Juniors  and  6  percent  were  sophomores. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  percental* 
of  school  dropouts  has  not  risen,  though  the 
actual  number  of  dropouts  was  greater  1» 
1960  than  In  1950.  For  the  17-year-ol(l  ft 
group,  dropouts  declined  from  32  percent  to 
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24  percent  in  1960.    But  because  of  for  those  18  and  older,  the  more  hardened  CJLARENCE  FRANKLIN  BYRNS 

'"^Jfoid  ^crease   of   this   age  group,   the  criminals.  _^      ^      Prpsirtf^nt    It 

*•  "'^  «f  dr^uts  rose   from    670,000   to  It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  JuvenUe  ar-  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.      Mr.  PreslOent,  It 

noo*^  01  ai^"i~  j.^^  j^  jggg  ^^j.g  j^  percent  over  1962,  while  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  in  the  Ar- 

**  I   vear's  17-year-old  dropouts  will  have  the  number  of  arrests  for  those  over  18  ac-  kansas  delegation  learned  last  night  Of 

^of  ctanpany  in  the  years  ahead.    It  Is  tually  dropped  by  less  than  1  percent  from  the  death  of  Clarence  Franklin  Byms,  Of 

'***  Mtimsted  that  during  the  1960's  about  the  previous  year's  level.    There  was  also  a  Port  Smith. 

^000  young  people  will  leave  school  with-  9-percent  Increase  In  arrests  of  persons   18  ^          ^^  ^^^  Members  of  the   Senate 

^^'p^UinE-     Nearly  a  third  of  them-  and  under  In  1962  over  1961.    This  has  been  Clarence   Byms.     In    addition   to 

•^    .  oonnooo will  have  an  eighth  grade  the  trend  In  postwar  years.  n-iit"     Jr:       .      ^.'f  ,     .  .,  ^  rn^^^  t3«« 

'*"*«„fS;Tsr  By  the  law  of  averages.  Juvenile  delln-  being  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times  Rec- 
*^Ji2nite  the  dramatic  upsurge  In  college-  quency  In  the  United  States  cannot  decrease  ord  and  the  Southwestern  American,  he 
outb  freshmen  enrollment  Is  expected  while  there  are  Increasing  numbers  of  teen-  was  an  early  leader  in  the  development 
*'*ievel  off  in  the  years  to  come.  The  U.S.  agers  In  the  population  In  future  years.  In-  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  and  later 
^^att  of  Education  reports  that  universities  creasing  population  Is  not,  however,  the  sole  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Arkansas- 
building  more  graduate  and  professional  cause  of  higher  crime  rates  In  America.  Oklahoma -Kansas  Tri-State  Committee, 
Soota  and  fewer  facilities  for  college  fresh-  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  the  1963  ^jjj^jj  ^  working  for  proper  utlUzatlon 
m.n  It  predicts  that  total  enroUment  in  Uniform  Crime  Report,  points  out  that.  sUice  -  ..  Arkan<ifl.s  River  He  aooeared  be- 
S5tutto»S  of  higher  learning  will  Increase  1958,  U.S.  crime  rates  have  advanced  5  times  ?ore  the  PuSworlL  ComL^tter^^^  the 
rrs  oercent  in  the  next  10  years,  but  col-  faster  than  population  growth.  U.S.  popu-  lore  tne  t'upiic  worKS  commiitee  ana  uie 
fZj  frMhman  enrollment  will  Increase  by  lation  has  Increased  8  percent  in  the  last  5  Appropriations  Committee  on  a  number 
(St  31  percent.  This  means  that  many  years.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  of  occasions,  over  the  years.  In  his  OWn 
hS  echool  seniors  will  have  their  college  crimes  conunitted  has  risen  40  percent,  while  words : 
rt^ce  applications  rejected.  the  crime  rate  per  100,000  of  population  has  ^he  Arkansas  River  Is  big  and  Important 

For  the  painful  truth  is  that  desire  to  at-  gone  up  30  percent.  ^  ^j^g  Nation's  economy  as  well  as  our  own 

tend  allege  is  outraclng  even  the  accelerated  As    for    the    17-year-olds    who    leap    Into  ^j^   Arkansas).     It  Is   the   longest   river   In 

poitwar   population    growth.      Because    the  matrimony  as  a  way  out  of  their  other  prob-  America  not  now  developed  for  navigation, 

baby  boom  did  not  get  under  way  until  late  lems.  Population  Reference  Bureau  analysts  controlling  it  and  putting  It  to  work  Is  a 

in  1948  these  are  actually  20,000  fewer  18-  find  that  the  old  proverb,  "Marry  in  haste  and  ^ig  undertaking.     But  it  Is  being  done. 

Tear-olds     this     fall     than     19-year-old8 —  repent    at    leisure,"    no    longer    holds    true. 

j^OOO  as  against  2,779,000.    But  the  num-  Now  it  Is,  "Marry  In  haste  and  repent  faster."  On  September  25,  President  Johnson 

b^r  of  college  freshmen  In  1964  will  be  20-  Over  a  third  of  all  the  males  ever  married  will  participate  in  the  dedication  of  Eu- 

pvcent  greater  than  last  year,  according  to  at   age    17   or   before,   are   now  divorced   or  faula  Dam,  one  Of  the  projects  in  the 

t^  U  8.  Office  of  EducaUon  projections.    By  separated.    The  girls  are  somewhat  luckier,  overall  plan  for  the  river      The  target 

U,e  faU  of  1965.  the  increase  will  be  an  addl-  the  proportion  divorced  or  separated  being  ^^^^  j^j.  completion  of  the  program  Is 

tional  13  percent.     But  the  number  of  18-  about  a  fifth.  Clarpncp     Bvrns     had     a     vision 

niTolds  who  make   up   the    1964   bumper  The  17-year-old  girl  who  wants  a  husband  ^V,  •     >'^*'^^"^^  ,  uyrns     naa     a     vision 

SS  of  n^yearSms  will   be   a  third  larger  is  aided  a  bit  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  United  Which  he  never  lost;   and  wheri  the  Ar- 

than  this  year.    In  1966.  there  wUl  be  a  drop  States.  17  is  the  last  year  In  which  boys  out-  kansas  is  harnessed  for  work,  it  Will  be 

of  5  000  In  freshman  enrollment  to  1.385,000.  number  girls.     At  this  age.  the  sex  ratio  Is  a  continuing  memorial  to  him  and  the 

But  this  will  rise  to   1,409,000  In  1967  and  103  males  for  every  100  females.    The  sexes  dream  he  had. 

continue  rising  to  1,885,000  by  1975.  were  approximately  equal  In  numbers  at  age  Clarence  Byms  began  his  newspaper 

U  previous  patterns  hold,  as  revealed  In  18.    Prom  19  on,  women  were  In  the  major-  career  as  an  office  boy,  and  continued, 

Preddent  Kennedy's  Cabinet-level  task  force  Ity.                                o„„H^f^,^«  nf  th«  i7  .«r  through  promotions,  tO  reach  the  posi- 

report  on  "One  Third  of  a  Nation,"  about  In  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  17-year-  ^  ^JTit^^  try  ,,hLf  «*  ♦■«,«  r,„tcfonH 

mot  the  young  men  now  turning  18  would  old  In  the  United  States  today,  Robert  C.  Jion  of  editor-in-chief  of  two  OUtstand- 

be  rejected   by    the   selective   service   draft  Cook,   president    of   the   Population   Refer-  ing   newspapers.     His  personal   column. 

boards  if   they   were    Inducted,    since    they  ence  Bureau  comments :  "Off  the  Record,"  was  read  by  many  peo- 

would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  mental  examl-  "Today's  17-year-olds  face  a  far  different  pie,  and  he  was  known  for  his  thoughtful 

nation.    The  other  half  would  faU  physical  world  than  their  parents  did  In  the  Immediate  and  dOwn-tO-earth  analyses  of  the  topics 

eums.  postwar  years.     The  older  generation's  rosy  of  the  day.     Clarence  Byrns  had  a  host 

This  report  also  found  that  the  average  glow  of  optimism — a  natural  aftermath  of  of  friends,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 

mental  rejectee    had    gone    only    part    way  winning    the    biggest    war    In    history— has  ^^^  qj  ^j^'g^j^      -^^    Fulbright  joins  me 

through  high  school.     Eighty  percent  were  faded.    Also  fading  is  the  advertising  slogan,  pxtpnriirnr*  svmnathv   to  Mrs    Bvrns 

Khool  dropouts   and   9   percent  had   court  'Boom    Babies    Mean    Boom    Business,'    as  ^"  extending  sympauiy   W  Mrs.   ±jyrns. 

records.    Their  unemployment  rate  was  28  people  become  ever  more  aware  of  the  un-  ^_^^^^^^^^^_^ 

percent.     Of  those  who  were  employed.  75  employment    rate    that    sticks    tenaciously  ^^"^^^^^"^^^^ 

percent   worked    in    unskilled,    semiskilled,  around  5  percent.  avKiATr\T3   nr\j  tyob ATiro'ei  ■orwrrrrnu 

ind  service  Jobs.    They  averaged  $56  a  week  "The  hard  realities  of  the  1960'8  are  self-  SENATOR  GOLDWATER  S  POSITION 

in  earnings.  evident  to  anyone  who  has  observed  the  un-  Mr,   NELSON.      Mr.   President,   Sena- 

Ihe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  1963  employed  and  the  unskilled  drifting  help-  ^qj.  Qoldwater'S   visit  to  Wisconsin  on 

report  on  crime  in  the  United  States,  ana-  lessly  In  the  labor  market.    We  are  now  en-  Thursday  gives  him  an  excellent  oppor- 

lyitog  arrest  rates  by  age  groups,  finds  that  terlng  a  more  crowded  and.  In  some  ways,  x   -.j*^^  x^  clarifv  his  confusine  stands  on 

the  15-  to  19-year-olds  are  the  most  frequent  a  much  colder  world.     More  than  a  fourth  JiJ^^L!^.   *J  Xf  ^o«    ^oSf^ffioStt^r 

offenders  In  burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft  of  the  1947  boom  babies  are  today  out  of  ''"^  issues  01   Uie  oay.     ueiore  oenawr 

cases.    These  are  traditional  first  offenses  of  school  and  looking  for  work.     They  are  no  GoLDWATER   leaves  Wisconsin,   our  peo- 

youth.  longer  their  parents'  problems,  but  society's,  pie  should  know  how  he  stands  on  nu- 

The   problem    of    youthful    crime    Is,    of  And  so  far,  society  has  not  even  begun  to  clear  weapons,  on  clvll  rights,  on  farm 

couTM,   concentrated    In    urban    areas.      In  recognize  Its  responsibility.  price  supports,  on  REA,   and  on  social 

nearly  3,000  cities  of  over  2,500  population  "This  is  perhaps  the  main  challenge  faced  security,     and     whether     the     Republl- 

reporting  to  the  FBI  In  1963  the  number  of  by  the  three  youth  programs  In  the  new  antl-  ^.^^jj^    candidate    for    Gtovemor     Warren 

irrests  for  all  crimes  by  age  group  was  re-  poverty  legislation  Just  passed  by  Congress  Knowles,  agrees  with  him. 

ported  as  follows :  and     signed     by    President    Johnson.     The          c,     *       i-T       wu          /^      jjj   *_  tt- y 

-^    ,,                                           o«,  oAA  question  is  whether  the  outdoor  work  camps.  So  far.  Republican  Candidate  Knowles 

under  15 Too  442  ^^^  work-training  programs  for  school  drop-  has  been  running  like  a  deer,  trying  to 

|: -  159  37^  outs  and  the  work-study  program  to  help  stay  away  from  RepubUcan  Candidate 

j! -- -- 131  291  college  students  earn  theh-  way   can  make  Goldwater. 

18 124;  505  '""'■^    ^^^^    a    dent    in    the    ever-Increasing  j  ^j^  j^^^.  ^^^^^  Warren  Knowles.     It 

ic:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  120,675  n^^ber  of  problem  teenagers  m  the  commg  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^y 

The  rates  for  the  most  prevalent  teenage  "The  teenage  tidal  wave  of  the  1960's  Is  so  whether  he  agrees  with  Goldwater,  be- 

crlmes  were  441  arrests  for  auto  thefts  per  vast    that    even    though   the    percentage    of  cause   it  nas    Deen   very   nara   to   Know 

100.000  population  of  the  15-19  age  group,  problem    teenagers    Is    not    Increasing,    the  what  GOLDWATER  believes. 

Wl  arrests  In   burglary  cases   and   947  for  number  in  trouble  can  be  expected  to  grow.  But  this  Wisconsin  visit  provides  both 

l»rceny.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  Republican  candidates  with  an  Inescap- 

The  number  of  arrests  reported  In  1963  by  great  majority  of  youngsters  manage  to  sur-  g^^jj^  opportunity  to  tell  the  people,  whose 

3.2*0  law  enforcement  agencies  In  commu-  mount  these  difficult  years  in   good  order.  ^      xy^            ^  pxartlv  where  thpv  stand 

nlties   With    103    million    Inhabitants    was  K  they  give  their  parents  a  bad  time  on  oc-  "^^^^^^l          '^^.Z^.^^n^Jr.^^^ 

838.000  for  those  aged  17  and  under.    This  caslon,   that,   after  aU.   Is   the   privilege   of  For  instance,  does  Senator  Ooldwatir 

Is  nearly  20  percent  of  the  number  of  arrests  youth."  Still  believe,  as  he  wrote  In  1960,  that  the 
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United  8  ates  "must  be  prepared  to  un- 
detake  n  Uitary  operations  against  vul- 
nerable Communist  regrlmes,"  and,  in 
the  even  of  uprisings,  "move  a  highly 
mobile  U  sk  force  equipped  with  appro- 
priate m  clear  weapons  to  the  scene  of 
therevol "? 

K  Sen  itoT  Goldwatir  still  advocates 
this  terri  ying  plunge  to  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear war,  does  Republican  Candidate 
Warren  I  Inowles  agree  with  him? 

Does  £  enator  Goldwatbr  still  believe, 
as  he  sti.ted  in  Newsweek  magazine  on 
May  20.  963.  that  we  should  "drop  low- 
yield  atcmic  bomb  on  Chinese  supply 
lines  in  r  orth  Vietnam"? 

If  he  d  aes,  does  Warren  KLnowles  agree 

with  him? 

On  soc  lal  security  does  Senator  Gold- 
water  st  11  believe  that  it  should  be  made 
voluntar  r,  as  he  advocated  on  March  16, 
1962,  on ,  January  11. 1963,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  963,  even  though  nonpartisan 
experts  pave  told  us  that  this  would 
bankrup ;  the  social  secxirity  system  and 
would  d«  ny  millions  of  people  the  retire- 
ment bei  leflts  they  have  already  paid  for? 

Does  "^  ^Tarren  Knowles  agree  with  the 
GOLDV^TAXR  position  on  social  security. 
whateveitistoday? 

On  farm  policy,  does  Senator  Gold- 
WATER  s  ill  believe,  as  he  was  quoted  in 
Congres  lional  Quarterly  on  July  31. 1964: 

That  a 
Btltutlon^l 
returned 
demand? 


a  clear-cut  choice  between  policies  which 
are  sharply  opposed  to  each  other.  I 
agree.  Surely  he  cannot  expect  the 
voters  of  Wisconsin  to  make  this  clear- 
cut  choice  while  absolving  Warren 
Knowles  of  the  same  responsibility. 

Surely  the  Republican  Party  of  Wis- 
consin cannot  ask  the  rank-and-file  Wis- 
consin voters  to  embrace  the  radically 
different  doctrines  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  if  even  the  endorsed  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  refuses  to  say  in 
public  whether  he  supports  these 
radically  different  doctrines. 

Any  confusion  as  to  Senator  Gold- 
water's  position  on  the  issues  and  War- 
ren Knowles"  position  with  regard  to 
Senator  Goldwater  should  be  cleared  up 
before  Senator  Goldwater  leaves  Wis- 
consin on  Thursday. 


As  an  authority  on  State  and  coantj 
government  and  politics,  Dr.  Bradshsw 
wrote  a  number  of  booklets  and  arttdei 
on  these  subjects,  and  contributed  exten* 
sively  to'  learned  Journals  in  these  areai 

In  a  lifetime  spent  Isu^ely  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  course  of  a  34-year  ca- 
reer of  distinguished  service  at  our  State 
University,  Dr.  Bradshaw  contributed 
much  to  his  State,  and  gained  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  countless  Mlssouil- 
ans.  His  passing  is  a  loss  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  his  place  one  thtt 
can  never  be  filled. 


Federal  farm  program  Is  uncon- 
.,  and  that  agriculture  should  be 
to  the  economic  laws  ol  supply  and 


Does  the  Senator  stand  behind  his 
stateme  it  at  the  National  Plowing  Con- 
test that,  if  he  is  elected  President, 
"nothin  f  will  be  done  to  bring  disaster 
suddenl  r  upon  you"?  If  so,  will  he  tell 
the  fanners  of  Wisconsin  how  long  it 
would  b ;  before  disaster  would  come  as  a 
result  3f  Goldwater's  farm  policy? 
Once  hi  clarifies  his  position,  will  War- 
rent  Bnowles  tell  Wisconsin  voters 
whethe]  he  agrees  with  it? 

On  evil  rights,  Senator  Goldwater 
voted  a?ainst  the  civil  rights  bill,  and 
has  repjatedly  stated  that  Government 
has  no  right  to  enact  legislation  against 
racial  d  scrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations and  in  employment.  Will  he  tell 
Wisconi  in  people  how  he  can  expect  sup- 
port in  31  State  which  outlawed  such  dis- 
crimination  years  ago,  and  how  he  can 
expect  he  support  of  a  man  like  Warren 
Knowles  who  claims  to  support  such 
legislat  on? 

On  ll&j  3.  1963,  Senator  Goldwater 
said  in  a  Denver,  Colo.,  press  confer- 
ence Uat  the  time  hsis  come  "to  dis- 
solve tie  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istratioa."     I    certainly    hope    Senator 
OoLDWkTER  will  clarify  that  statement, 
which   must  come  as  a  shock  to  thou- 
sands c  f  Wisconsin  farm  families  whose 
whole  '  ?ay  of  life  and  standard  of  living 
have  b  len  revolutionized  by  the  electric 
power   Jiey  have  been  providing  them- 
selves   hrough  their  local  rural  electric 
cooper)  itives.      If    Senator    Goldwater 
proposis  to  dissolve  the  agency  which 
helps  t  icse  locally  owned  Wisconsin  co- 
operat  ves,  certainly  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin must  know  whether  Candidate 
Knowl  is  agrees  with  him. 

Sezutor  Goldwater  has  emphasized 
that  hi  I  is  offering  the  people  of  America 


DEATH  OF  DR.    WILLIAM  L. 
BRADSHAW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Missouri  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  foremost  educators  and  po- 
litical scientists. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  William  L. 
Bradshaw,  dean  emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  saddened  his 
many  friends  and  former  students,  and 
deprived  scholars  and  administrators  of 
the  abilities  of  a  man  widely  admired  as 
a  teacher,  administrator,  and  public 
servant.  Dr.  Bradshaw  was  a  valued 
friend  to  many,  many  Missourians  as- 
sociated with  our  State  University. 
Missouri  University  enjoyed  a  period  of 
great  growth  and  advancement  during 
the  years  he  was  associated  with  it. 
Certainly,  this  was  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  Dr.  Bradshaw's  capable  and  tire- 
less efforts  as  a  dedicated  member  of  its 

staff. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  was  born  in  Versailles. 
Mo.,  and  attended  local  public  schools. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  college  that 
has  now  become  our  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  at  Warrensburg,  and 
did  graduate  work  at  Missouri  Univer- 
sity. He  received  his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Beginning  his  teaching  career  in  the 
Olean  High  School,  Dr.  Bradshaw  later 
taught  at  Central  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers College,  and  was  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  for  2 
years.  He  commenced  to  teach  political 
science  and  public  law  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1927,  becoming  a  full  pro- 
fessor in  1941.  In  1946.  Professor 
Bradshaw  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration. Upon  his  retirement  in  1961. 
he  was  awarded  the  title  of  dean 
emeritus. 

As  a  public  servant  Dr.  Bradshaw  was 
an  able  member  of  the  Missouri  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1943-44.  and 
made  more  than  100  speeches  urging 
adoption  of  the  constitution  drawn  up  by 
that  assembly.  Governor  Dalton  se- 
lected Dr.  Bradshaw  for  appointment  to 
the  "Little  Hoover"  Commission  in  1953. 
and  under  Gov.  James  T.  Blair.  Jr.,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Missouri  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Commission  for  6  years. 


THE  NATION'S  DEFENSES— ADDRIS8 
BY  SECRETARY  McNAMARA 

Mr.  INOLHTE.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
the  Republican  candidate  is  to  speak  be- 
fore the  American  Legion  Convention  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  There,  according  to  the  ad- 
vance copies  of  his  speech,  he  will  devote 
a  large  part  of  his  address  to  an  ill- 
founded  attack  on  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Only  yesterday.  Secretary  McNamara, 
spoke  before  the  same  audience,  and  on 
the  same  topic — the  Nation's  defenses. 
In  contrast  to  the  Republican  candidate, 
Secretary  McNamara  dealt  with  the 
facts,  and  provided  an  informed,  rea- 
soned account  of  our  defense  policy.  He 
also  detailed  explicitly  the  unparalleled 
miUtary  strength  of  our  Nation,  both 
present  and  future,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  our  great 
power  in  the  mind  of  any  American— or, 
for  that  matter  in  the  minds  of  our 
enemies. 

Because  national  defense  is  such  a 
critically  important  topic,  and  because 
all  of  us  should  be  aware  of  the  facts,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
McNamara 's  remarks  before  the  Legion 
convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^ 

Remarks  by   Sbchetart  of  DEFDrei  Robih 

S.  McNamara  Before  the  American  Legiok, 

Memorial    Hall,    Dallas,    Tex.,    Tcisdat, 

September  22, 1964 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  OUT  national  defense  with  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  American  Legion. 
Since  World  War  H.  there  have  been  pro- 
found changes  in  America's  military  poU- 
cles— and  they  are  changes  In  which  yoia 
organization  may  feel  Justifiable  pride.  Pa 
you  were  among  the  first  to  fully  realize  th«t 
we  must  be  prepared  for  war  If  we  hope  to 
preserve  the  peace.  And  you  have  drae 
much  to  win  public  support  for  prepared- 
ness.  Without  that  support  our  present  v«t 
military  might  could  not  have  been  created, 
and  could  not  now  be  maintained. 

Full  military  preparedness  Is,  In  my  opln- 
Ion,  as  essential  now  as  at  any  time  In  m 
history.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  not  recenuy 
been  confronted  with  any  new  crisis  pro- 
voked by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  true  tt« 
there  is  a  growing  dispute  between  Mosccti 
and  Peiplng.  But  It  Is  true,  also,  that  ffiw 
quarrel  Is  not  over  the  final  objective.  Tn^ 
differ  only  about  how  that  objective  1«  » 
be  achieved,  and  who  is  to  control  the  worM 
Communist  movement. 

Both  Moscow  and  Peiplng  are  dedlcatM 
to  the  same  goal:  To  extend  Conomunw 
tyranny  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  m 
as   they   are   clearly    determined   to  purro 


.    ♦»«.  hv  resort  to  force  and  violence. 

«**^7uSeco^^^^^^°'^^^^^-  W^"-^* 
^ownfuiur  powerful  and   ready 

«**^"%n«er  wrmust  be  prepared  to  use 
■^**^«-«  where  our  vital  Interests  are  at 
*°*  r^  we  must  continue  to  support 
^nations  directly  exposed  to  CJommunist 

»**^„„ni«t  efforts  to  expand  their  doml- 
^T^rfoJce  or  the  threat  of  force,  take 
»***'^fn?ii  Aggression  may  come  In  the 
■^^^Slistlc  mlssUe^as  In  the  Cuban 
2S  It  may  come  In  the  form  of  a  large- 
<^-  "  k  by  ground  forces,  as  In  Korea, 
•^'.t  Sme  in  the  form  of  guerrUla  ter- 
'rS  aSl  Lsasslnatlon.  as  In  South  Viet- 

°^-  ,r,mtftrv  preparedness  means  being 
^Jlo  respond  to  any  and  all  of  these 
Sni  forms^o°  aggression  Instantly  and 
^!f  Sees  appropriate  to  the  threat.  I  can 
'^"^.f^ovou  today,  unequivocally,  that  we 
[fCtheCrcS  required  for  such  flexible 
S^iS  and  that  we  wUl  continue  to  have 

"'SeS'i'no'd^ubt  about  this  strength  In 
uTiSnds  of  our  enemies,  and  I  bope  there 
Tnone  In  yours.     Let  me  compare  for  you 
Sie  Swer  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  and 
thnneof  the  Soviet  Union : 
'•^SL  strategic  forces  now  have  1.100  bomb- 
«  deluding  more  than  500  on  15-mlnute 
Srt  equipped  with  decoy  missiles  and  other 
in  ttatlon   aids   to    assure   that   they   wlU 
SdTthelr  targets.    The  Soviet  Union  could. 
S^  difficulty,  place  over   this  country  on 
^o-way   missions    slightly    more    than    100 
heavy  bombers,   plus    150   medium   bombers 
enable   of   striking   only    Canada   and    the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  have  more  than  800  fully  armed, 
dependable  ICBM's  deployed  on  launchers, 
almost  all  In  hardened  and  dispersed  silos. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  fewer  than  one-fourth 
this  number,   and   fewer   still   In   hardened 

silos.  .     .,       J 

Our  Navy  now  has  256  Polaris  missiles  de- 
ployed in  16  submarines;  25  more  Polaris 
submarines  are  under  construction.  The 
Soviet  Union's  submarine-launched  ballistic 
mlssUe  fleet  Is.  by  comparison,  small  and  In- 
effective. ,  .  J  ,^  „ 
Each  of  our  Polaris  missiles  Is  carried  In  a 
nuclear-powered  submarine— but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
submarines  have  nuclear  power. 

Each  of  our  Polaris  missiles  has  a  range  of 
1500  mUes  or  more.  The  range  of  opera- 
tional Soviet  submarine-launched  missiles 
in  less  than  one-third  as  much. 

The  power  of  our  own  strategic  forces  will 
soon  be  further  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  Polaris  A-3  missile  and  the  new 
Mlnuteman  II.  The  Mlnuteman  II  Is  as 
great  an  improvement  over  the  Mlnuteman 
I  as  the  B-52  was  over  the  B-47.  It  will 
be  more  than  eight  times  as  effective  agaliist 
the  best  protected  military  targets  as  Its 
predecessors. 

Even  without  those  increments,  however, 
no  one  would  choose  to  trade  our  forces  for 
those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Not  only  do  the 
Soviets  have  nothing  In  operation  compa- 
rable to  our  Polaris  system,  not  only  do  they 
have  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  land- 
based  ICBM's.  but  they  also  have  less  than 
one-fourth  the  bomber  capability. 

I  should  like  to  comment  further  on  this 
question  of  strategic  bombers,  and  manned 
aircraft  in  general.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  our  current  plans  will  permit  us 
to  maintain  strategic  bombers  in  operation 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  decade, 
and  as  far  into  the  futiu'e  as  a  requirement 
for  them  exists. 

Specifically,  our  present  5-year  program 
includes  a  force  of  more  than  700  strategic 
bombers  In  1969.  Moreover,  our  current  re- 
search and  development  program  will  make 
available  to  us  three  designs,  any  one  of 
which  could  be  completed  and  put  Into  pro- 
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ductlon   before  our   present  bombers  reach 
the  end  of  their  useful  life. 

By  the  end  of  this  month,  we  will  have  in 
the  air  three  different  mach-3  aircraft.  No 
other  nation  has  one.  It  Is  plain.  I  think, 
that  we  are  devoting  a  full  measure  of  our 
resources  to  development  of  military  air- 
craft. 

Whether  It  will  be  wise  to  move  from  re- 
search to  production  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing our  present  bombers  In  the  1970s 
remains  an  open  question.  Any  one  of  the 
options  available  to  us  Is  going  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  for  some  200  bombers. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  commit  so  vast  a  por- 
tion of  our  resources  unUl  the  need  Is  clear, 
and  untU  we  are  satisfied  with  the  product. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  you  who.  as  taxpayers, 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill  want  us  to  do  other- 
wise 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  present  re- 
search and  development  program  unques- 
tionably guarantees  our  continued  strategic 
superiority  well  Into  the  1970's  and  beyond. 
Expenditures  on  research  and  development, 
now  running  at  $6  billion  per  year,  have 
been  50  percent  greater  duflng  the  past  4 
years  than  in  the  previous  4-year  period. 

During  the  past  4  years,  we  have  Initiated 
more  than  200  new  weapons  research  pro- 
grams, including  77  costing  $10  mUlion  or 
more  each.  Here  are  some  of  the  projects 
initiated  or  carried  to  completion  during 
that  period: 

The  SR-71.  a  long-range,  manned  super- 
sonic strategic  military  reconnaissance  air- 
craft, which  employs  the  most  advanced  ob- 
servation equipment  in  the  world  and  files 
at  over  2,000  miles  per  hour  and  at  an  alti- 
tude of  over  80.000  feet. 

Two  antlsatelllte  systems  that  can  Inter- 
cept and  destroy  armed  satellites  circling 
the  earth  and  space. 

A  family  of  over-the-horlzon  radar  that 
will  literally  look  around  the  curve  of  the 
earth  alerting  us  to  aircraft  and  especially 
missiles  within  seconds  after  they  are 
launched. 

The  new  Nlke-X.  which  will  give  us  the 
option  to  deploy-lf  the  national  security 
requires  ll^the  most  advanced  antlballlstlc 
missile  yet  conceived  by  any  nation. 

The  new  A7A  aircraft,  which  will  give  the 
Navy  superior  attack  capabUlty  at  more  than 
double  the  range  of  the  A4E  that  It  wUl  re- 

place.  , 

The  EX-10.  a  heavy,  new  type  of  torpedo 
for  use  against  deep-dlvlng.  fast,  nuclear  sub- 

"^The  new  main  battle  tank,  which  will  give 
our  ground  forces  armor  superiority  through- 
out the  1970's. 

The  revolutionary  variable  sweep-winged 
P-111  fighter-bomber,  a  supersonic  aircraft 
which  has  double  the  range  and  several  times 
Se  payload  of  any  previous  fighter-bomber. 
These  and  many  other  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, are  products  of  o^.j^o^^'^lfJ^^^ 
efforts  to  make  certain.  In  President  John- 
son's words,  "that  the  united  States  is.  and 
^n  rLaln  first  in  the  use  of  science  and 
technology  for  the  protection  of  Its  people. 

Nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  to- 
day would  be  an  act  of  total  national  suicide 
For  The  attacker.  Our  strategic  forces  are 
and  will  remain,  sufficient  to  Insure  the 
StrSon  Of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
communist  China,  under  the  worst  ^^agtaa- 
ble  circumstances  accompanying  the  out- 
break of  war.  And  because  our  potential 
enemies  know  this,  all-out  general  war  is  now 
the  type  of  conflict  least  likely  to  occur. 

Nuclear  power  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  deter  all  forms  of  aggression^ 
Nuclear  power  alone  tempts  our  ef  °^1«^  to 
itadted  aggressions  which  appear  too  small 
to  invite  the  all-or-nothing  response  of  nu- 
c?ear  retaliation.  Nuclear  power  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  capability  to  respond  to 
fe^er  situations,  ranging  from  conventional 


war  on  the  Korean  model,  to  guerrilla  sub- 
version in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

To  provide  this  capability  for  flexible  re- 
sponse, since  January  1961  we  bave  in- 
creased  the  number  of  combat-ready  Army 
divisions  by  45  percent;  increased  our  air- 
lift capabUlty  by  75  percent;  increased  the 
number  of  tactical  fighter  squadrons  byj^ 
percent;  Increased  ship  construction  to  mod- 
SJnlze  our  fleet  by  100  percent;  and  Increased 
by  800  percent  our  special  forces  trained  for 
counterinsurgency. 

our  national  security,  in  short  does  not 
depend  on  favoring  one  kind  of  military  for« 
over  another;  It  depends  on  having  the  req- 
uisite amount  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the  In- 
creases  in  our  conventional  forces  bave  not 
been  permitted  to  detract  from  our  ability  to 
deter  general  nuclear  war.  During  the  same 
period,  m  fact,  there  was  also  a  150-perc«nt 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
and  a  200-percent  Increase  in  the  total  mega- 
tonnage  in  our  strategic  alert  forces. 

Durtng  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  in  October 
1962  Americans  saw  Just  what  balanced 
forces,  properly  deployed  and  controlled,  can 
mean  in  time  of  national  emergency.  The 
Cuban  missile  crisis  is  usually  thought  of 
as  a  major  confrontation  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R..  Involving  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  It  was  all  of  that-but  it  was  also 
much  more.  America's  clear  determination 
to  use  our  nuclear  arsenal,  if  necessary,  was 
an  essential  factor  In  the  ultimate  Russian 
retreat.  But  to  think  only  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles is  to  miss  the  major  lesson  of  Cuba. 

Here  are  some  of  the  events  which  occurred 
and  the  forces  employed  before  that  crUis 
finally  ended:  ^         ^  ^  , 

Naval  aircraft  flew  30.000  hours  for  a  total 
distance  of  6  million  miles.  Sixty-eight  air- 
craft squadrons  and  eight  aircraft  carriers 
participated  In  the  action.  ,     ^  ,„  .»,„ 

Nlnetv  ships  were  directly  involved  in  the 
quarantine  and  steamed  for  a  total  of  780  000 
miles.     A  total  of  183  ships  took  an  active 
part  In  all  operations  during  the  quarantine. 
Antisubmarine  forces  averaged  23  days  at  sea. 
An  amphibious  task  force  prepared  for  as- 
sault operations,  was  afioat  in  the  Caribbean^ 
It    included    the    2d    Marine    Expeditionary 
Force    of    about    40.000    marines    from    the 
Marine    Divlsion/Wlng    team    on    the    east 
coast     and    the    5th    Marine    Expeditionary 
Brigade  from  the  west  coast.    There  were  also 
5,0(X)  combat-ready  marines  at  Guantanamo. 
The  Army's  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sions  and   support  units  were   preplared   to 
move  on  order.    Altogether,  the  Army  alone 
had  more  than  100,000  troops  poised  for  at- 

taclc 

SAC  bombers  were  moved  from  their  posi- 
tions in  Florida  to  make  room  for  Air  Force 
tactical  strike  forces.  Within  48  hoirrs  the 
number  of  tactical  fighters  located  In  Florida 
was  increased  from  140  to  511.         , ,  „^ 

Over  400  transport  aircraft  and  14,000  men 
were  called  to  active  duty  for  possible  air- 
borne assault  operations.  Within  30  hours 
they  were  operationally  ready. 

By  the  time  Khrushchev  announced  that 
he  had  ordered  missile  sites  in  Cuba  dis- 
mantled, on  October  28,  he  was  faced  by  the 
largest  U.S.  invasion  force  assembled  since 
World  War  II.  ,   .     ^. 

While  that  is  by  no  means  a  complete  cat- 
alog, it  will,  I  hope,  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
scope   of    our   actions   and   the    speed   with 
which  they  were  accomplished.    The  lesson 
of  Cuba  is  that  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
forces  played  essential  roles  in  our  response. 
The  shield  was  our  nuclear  power.     The 
sword   was    our    conventional    power.     Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  important  factor  which 
kept  this  crisis  from  growing  was  the  danger 
that  any  United  States-U.S.SR.  confronts- 
tlon  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  a  possible  nu- 
clear   exchange.      But    what   enabled   us   to 
make  the  confrontation  7"  our  nonnuclear 
Dower     We  were  not  only  able  to  apply  It. 
bSt  we  were  able  to  make  clear  that  we  would 
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to  apply  It,  In  an  ascending  escala- 

,  to  a  point  where  the  Soviets 

dangerous  to  continue. 

itakable  unconventional  superl- 

he  Caribbean,  and  our  unmlstak- 

to  use  It,  placed  on  the  Soviet 

the  clear  choice  of  either  backing 

extending  the   crisis   beyond   the 

theater    with     the    consequent 

it  might  eventually  lead  to  de- 

of  the  Soviet  homeland.    Their  de- 

known. 

lesson  taught  by  the  Cuban  crisis 

speed  with  which,  in  this 

emergency  may  arise,  reach 

and  subside.    The  Oulf  of  Tonkin 

■till  more  recent  example. 

Americans    first   became    concerned 

Gulf    of   Tonkin    during    August 

were  two  separate  attacks   by 

s\irface  vessels  on  U.S.  de- 

(fperatlng  on  routine  patrol  in  in- 

waters.     In  retaliation  for   the 

these  unprovoked  attacks  on  the 

our  own  forces  destroyed  or  serl- 

the  bases  used  by  the  North 

e  naval  craft.  Including  approxl- 

of  the  patrol  boats  themselves. 

like  to  remind  you  that,  so  fEir  as 

4  attack  was  concerned  all  major 

in  less  than  a  day.  The  first 

I  ittack    occurred    at    approximately 

Washington  time.     At  9  a.m.,  the 

morning,  we  were  able  to  report 

outcome,  in  detail,  to  the  Ameri- 

Durlng  the  entire  action,  the 

In    Chief — the    President — was 

Informed,  and  his  deci* 

executed,  almost  instantly,  half- 

the  world. 

has  Indeed  grown  smaller.    And 

have  shrunk,  the  Importance  of 

nilitary   defense  has  loomed   ever 

first  line  of  defense  is  no  longer 

or  two  oceans,  but  an  alliance  of 

which    literally    encircles    the 


own  periphery,  the  Communist 
faces  more  than  3>4  million  men 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  their 
Independence.        Together,      our 
allies  maintain  more  men  under 
does  the  United  States.     In  Eu- 
mllitary  strength  and  readiness  of 
steadily  increased  to  keep  West- 
and  the  Atlantic  Community  se- 
t  Communist  aggression, 
the  end  of  1960  and  the  present 
combat   effectiveness   of    NATO's 
In  the  European  heartland  have 
by  more  than  50  percent.    To- 
are  available  for  the  M-day  de- 
NATO  area  more  than  40  divi- 
rlbuted  by  our  allies.     Since  1980, 
spending  of  NATO's  European 
las  increased  by  more  than  35  per- 
Germany  has  increased  its  de- 

by  over  60  percent, 
been  a  60-percent  Increase  in  our 
o)uclear  weapons  deployed  in  West- 
durlng  the  past  3>4  years.    Much 
increase  has  been  in  weap>ons   de- 
the  support  of  NATO  forces, 
the  past  SVi  years,  oxir  own  forces 
have    been    provided    with    new 
missiles,  such  as  the  Pershing, 
Mace,  and  Hawk;    with  new  and 
planes,   such    as   the   F-104;    and 
Improved  ground  equipment  such 
5   mm.   self-propelled    Howitzer, 
friends  have  seen  the  firm- 
commitment  to  their  security. 
seen  us  stand  firm  in  the  defense 
They  know  that  we  have  done 
any  other  tuition  to  provide  for 
defense  of  Europe.     And  they 
tliat  we  have  taken  the  lead  in 
available  to  them  plans  and  Informa- 
uae,  should  it  ever  become  neces- 
tactlcal  nuclear  weapons,  which 
( leveloped  and  deployed. 
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America's  military  strength,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  that  of  our  allies,  today 
adds  up  to  the  greatest  aggregation  of  force 
in  human  history.  It  has  been  harnessed 
into  flexible,  usable  power,  which  can  be  con- 
trolled with  remarkable  precision.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  strategy,  science,  and  human  in- 
genuity. And  It  would  all  be  meaningless 
without  the  dedication  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  who  devote  their 
lives  to  duty  and  the  defense  of  their  country. 

I  still  recall  with  great  clarity  the  Impres- 
sion made  on  me.  during  my  own  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  In  World  War  II,  by 
some  of  the  remarkably  able  and  dedicated 
military  professionals  with  whom  I  worked. 
To  remain  in  the  military  services  in  these 
times  of  cold  war  is  a  real  sacrifice  for  highly 
trained,  capable  individuals.  Their  skills  are 
such  that  In  many  cases  they  could  expect  far 
greater  material  rewards  from  the  civilian 
economy.  The  educational  background  of 
the  average  man  In  uniform.  In  fact,  Is 
steadily  rising. 

Among  enlisted  personnel,  for  example.  73 
percent  are  now  high  school  graduates.  This 
compares  with  53  percent  10  years  ago — and 
is  far  higher  than  In  the  general  population 
where  only  40  percent  of  American  men  over 
25  years  old  have  graduated  from  high  school. 
And  70  percent  of  our  officer  corps  today  have 
college  diplomas  where  only  9.7  percent  of 
American  men  over  25  years  old  are  college 
graduates.  This  figure  Is  also  rising;  10  years 
ago  it  was  only  49  percent. 

While  material  gain  Is  certainly  not  the 
primary  motivation  of  those  who  make  ca- 
reers of  the  military  service,  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  are  entitled  to  a  standard 
of  living  commensurate  with  their  abilities 
and  the  responsibilities  we  ask  them  to  bear. 
I  regret  to  say  they  have  not  always  had 
this.  Between  1958  and  1962,  for  example,  no 
changes  at  all  were  made  in  military  com- 
pensation. In  1962  we  proposed,  and  the 
Congress  authorized,  an  Increase  In  quarters 
allowances  of  «285  million — an  average  In- 
crease of  20  percent.  Again,  In  1963,  we  pro- 
posed and  the  Congress  authorized  an  In- 
crease of  14  percent  In  basic  pay  and  other 
Increases  in  allowances.  The  total  dollar  In- 
crease in  military  pay  between  January  1962 
and  October  1963  was  $1.7  billion.  Just  re- 
cently. Congress  enacted  a  military  pay  bill 
which  again  Increased  by  over  $200  million 
per  year  the  basic  pay  of  military  personnel. 

As  a  result  of  these  Increases,  for  example, 
a  married  Army  captain  with  10  years  of 
service  has  received  a  basic  pay  raise  of  27.1 
percent  since  1961.  He  has  also  received 
an  8.6-percent  increase  In  his  quarters  al- 
lowance. A  married  enlisted  man  In  the 
grade  of  E-4  with  3  years  of  service  has 
received  a  basic  pay  increase  of  21,7  percent 
over  1981,  and  an  Increase  In  his  quarters 
allowance  of  7.8  percent. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  a  new  policy 
designed  to  keep  military  pay  moving  along 
with  increases  In  prices  and  wages  In  the 
civilian  economy.  We  Intend  to  review  prices 
and  wage  changes  In  the  civilian  economy 
each  year  and  recommend  appropriate  in- 
creases in  the  military  pay  structure. 

Almost  as  Important  to  the  average  career 
military  man  as  pay,  Is  the  question  of 
decent  housing  for  his  wife  and  children 
While  a  military  man.  In  keeping  with  his 
profession,  must  expect  some  personal  hard- 
ships, I  do  not  think  the  Nation  has  the 
right  to  expect  the  same  from  his  family. 
The  rigors  of  the  military  life  are  hard 
enough  on  a  family  man  without  adding  the 
burden  of  persistent  personsil  hardships  for 
his  family. 

Recent  increases  in  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  while  very  helpful  in  placing  more 
private  housing  within  the  reach  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  do  not  help  in  those  local- 
ities where  adequate  housing  simply  Is  not 
available  or  exceed  the  serviceman's  ability 
to  pay.     This  is  a  problem  area  in  which 


our  efforts  are  being  concentrated  i 
to  say  that  during  the  past  sevwi'*^ 
there  has  not  been  sufllclent  public  ««!!z? 
for  a  mUltary  housing  prograb  at  tffK 
we  have  requested.  ""l 

I  have  personally  been  shocked  to  i^-. 
of  the  kind  of  quarters  that  some  oT!? 
military  families  have  been  forced  to  uJT 
because  of  the  lack  of  decent  houstoa  ■!«,. 
their  means,  and  in  some  caseTuir  1*^ 
of  decent  housing  at  any  price,  in  a  om^ 
try  as  wealthy  as  ours,  there  is  no  Minn 
why  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  thoSS 
have  to  live  with  his  family  under  such  cmT 
dltlons.  CertaiiUy,  it  cannot  help  but  iS' 
versely  affect  his  morale. 

Wherever  a  serviceman  may  be  statlonad 
he  Is  there  not  by  choice  but  by  ordttrf 
his  Government.  The  Government  thet^ 
fore,  has  a  special  responsibility  to  care  for 
his  needs,  and  this  responsibility  the  Got 
errmient  has  traditionally  accepted. 

The  morale  and  welfare  of  the  men  sad 
women  who  serve  their  country  in  our  Armed 
Forces  has  always  been  of  deep  concern  to 
the  American  Legion.  I,  therefore,  eametUy 
solicit  your  support  in  seeing  to  it  that  nww 
of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  suffen 
privations  which  are  both  unnecessary  and 
unjust. 

Modern  warfare  is  unbelievably  complex. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  otir  bxu-geonlng  tech- 
nology with  its  arsenal  of  awesome  weapcHu, 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  man  upon 
whom  we  depend  to  operate  those  weapons— 
the  mtm  in  uniform. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  words  once  spoken  about  that  man  bj 
Gen.  George  Marshall.    He  said: 

"The  soldier's  heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the 
soldier's  soul  are  everything.  Unless  the 
soldier's  soul  sustains  him  he  cannot  be  relied 
on  and  will  fail  himself  and  his  commander 
and  his  country  in  the  end.  •  •  •  It  is  mo- 
rale that  wins  the  victory. 

"It  is  more  than  a  word — more  than  any 
one  word,  or  several  words,  can  measure. 

"Morale  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  Is  stead- 
fastness and  courage  and  hope.  It  is  con- 
fidence and  zeal  and  loyalty.  It  is  elan,  esjvtt 
de  corps,  and  determination. 

"It  is  staying  power,  the  spirit  which  en- 
dures to  the  end — the  will  to  win. 

"With  it.  all  things  are  possible,  without  it. 
everything  else — planning,  preparation,  pro- 
duction— count  for  naught. 

"We  are  building  that  morale — not  on  su- 
preme confidence  in  our  ability  to  conquer 
and  subdue  other  people;  not  in  reliance  on 
things  of  steel  and  the  superexcellence  of 
guns  and  planes  and  bombsights. 

"We  are  building  it  on  things  infinitely 
more  potent.  We  are  building  it  on  belief, 
for  It  is  what  men  believe  that  makes  them 
invincible.  We  have  sought  for  something 
more  than  enthusiasm,  something  not  merely 
of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions  but  rather 
something  in  the  spirit  of  the  man,  some- 
thing encompassed  only  by  the  soul." 

That  is  still  our  ultimate  weapon.  Thank 
you. 


SUCCESSFUL  DEFENSE  OP 
AMERICA'S  CUP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  United  States  has  met  a  British  chal- 
lenge and  has  successfully  defended  the 
America's  Cup,  ofif  the  shores  of  my  home 
city  of  Newport,  R.I.,  In  the  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay. 

This  challenge,  the  19th  British  chal- 
lenge in  113  years,  and  the  20th  compe- 
tition for  the  cup — the  other  challenge 
coming  from  Australia — culminated  t 
summer  of  hard  sailing  both  in  the  trials 
and  in  the  actual  defense  of  the  cup. 

Congratulations  are  indeed  in  order  to 
the  crews  of  both  the  Constellation,  the 
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suit  as  the  greatest  prosperity  In  history, 
and  brushes  aside  as  inapplicable  and  irrele- 
vant the  futile  experience  of  the  I930's.  Yet 
the  artificial  economics  of  that  period  caused 
millions  of  persons  to  suffer  the  hardships  of 
an    unemployment    crisis    which    lasted    10 


^  A«iprican  12-meter  defender,  and 
^^c^SflTthe  vaUant  English  chal- 
**  ^-^^  Constellation,  with  is  co- 
?l!!L«i  Eric  Ridder  and  Bob  Bavier, 
^0^' hard-fought  races  m  the  best-    __   . 

*"^-i^  opHes   and  once  again  proved    years.  ^  ^ 

°'"*^MrtoriS' of  American  craftsman-  This  is  the  school  of  thought  wmch  be 
^SfnlSd  sailing.  The  Sovereign,  with 
SSr^tVat  the  helm,  tried  valiant^r. 
^«.ThaDS  was  hindered  by  inexpert- 
''I'^^^ack  of  knowledge  of  Rhode 
5Sfnd  weather  conditions. 
^tricarS^  should  certainly  be  proud 
*^r^ctory.  I  am  particularly  proud 
ii^  a  feUow  Rhode  Islander,  Kilvert 
r^  Gifford,  was  an  alternate  member 
irflhe  Constellation's  crew,  navigating 
Se  boat  to  victory  in  the  third  race. 

ThTAmerica's  Cup.  a  27-inch  ewer, 
flnt  won  by  the  huge  schooner  yacht 
^erica  113  years  years  ago,  will  now 
C,  returned  to  its  seemingly  permanent 
Sice  in  the  trophy  room  of  the  New  York 
YaSit  Club  untU  a  new  challenge  is 
jasued  and  accepted. 


IN 


WHICH  TREND? 
Mr.    MUNDT.      Mr.    President. 


the 


Current  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  includes  a  full -page  editorial,  by 
highly  respected  David  Lawrence,  under 
the  title  "Which  Trend?" 

To  patriotic  Americans  everywhere 
who  are  trying  to  decide  in  their  own 
minds  which  candidate  for  President  and 
which  political  party  are  the  better 
choice,  in  order  to  cast  an  effective  vote 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  opportunity,  this 
thought-provoking  editorial  should  be 
carefully  read  and  studied.  It  points  up 
most  emphatically  the  nature  of  the 
great  choice  Americans  will  make  this 
November. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
David  Lawrence  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  28. 
1964] 
WHICH  Trend? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Do  many  people  really  believe  either  of 
the  nominees  for  the  Presidency  is  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  United  States  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the  American  people 
In  this  critical  period  in  world  history?  Yet 
each  candidate  has  an  enthusiastic  follow- 
ing. 

Many  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
marking  their  ballots  for  either  President 
Johnson  or  Senator  Goldwatih,  will  not  feel 
they  are  endorsing  a  particular  personality. 
They  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  or  against 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  definite  trend  In 
American  affairs. 

The  American  people  will  really  be  deciding 
between  two  trends  of  thought.  Which 
viewpoint  will  the  majority,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, approve  in  the  belief  that  it  will  save  the 
country  from  depression  and  war? 

One  school  of  thought  believes  in  borrow- 
ing $11  billion  from  the  people,  then  giving 
It  away  as  a  reduction  in  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  goverrunental  expend- 
itures. Large  sums  are  allocated  to  the 
areas  where  the  most  votes  can  be  garnered. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  ac- 
cepts pump  primping  and  deficit  spending  as 
»  necessary  economic  stimulus,  hails  the  re- 


lieves that  racial  discrimination  can  be  rem- 
edied by  law  and  that  both  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  have  the  right  to  tell 
a  storekeeper  what  customers  he  shall  serve, 
to  tell  a  homeowner  what  prospective  buyer 
he  must  accept,  and  to  compel  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  many  blocks 
away  from  home,  even  though  there  is  a 
school  building  nearby  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. The  plan  is  supposed  to  achieve 
"racial  balance"  In  the  educational  system. 
This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  be- 
lieves In  trading  with  our  enemy — Conunu- 
nist  imperialism — despite  ito  worldwide  ag- 
gressions. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  mini- 
mizes the  significance  of  Soviet  control  of 
Cuba,  the  CJommunlst  mischief  making  in 
Vietnam  which  is  costing  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican boys,  and  the  Communist  encourage- 
ment of  armed  uprisings  in  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  and  of  disorders  in  Latin 
America. 

This  Is  the  school  of  thought  which  be- 
lieves that  appeasement  is  expedient  and  nec- 
essary In  foreign  policy  and  that  such  things 
*as  principles  and  convictions  based  on  the  In- 
delible facts  of  history  are  myths  or  vmreal- 
Ities. 

Then  there's  the  opposite  school  of 
thought,  which  believes  in  maintaining  a 
solvent  Government  and  paying  off  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  maturity  in  dollars  that  are 
worth  the  same  as  when  the  securities  were 
bought.  For  today  we  are  confronted  with 
a  constantly  depreciating  dollar. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  be- 
lieves in  equal  rights  but  also  equal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  doesn't 
believe  in  special  privilege,  whether  it  takes 
the  form  of  labor-union  power  or  monopo- 
listic practices  by  businesses. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  would 
like  to  see  a  real  war  on  the  poverty  that 
comes  when  wage-and-prlce  Inflation  de- 
values the  pension  dollar  and  inflicts  misery 
on  the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  fears 
the  collapse  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  the  substitution  of  an  economy  domi- 
nated by  a  centralized  government — the  fore- 
runner of  state  socialism. 

This  is  the  school  of  thought  which  fore- 
sees an  America  plunged  into  a  major  war  If 
appeasement  continues  to  encourage  the  ag- 
gressor, as  he  is  tempted  to  misconstrue  our 
passion  for  peace  as  cowardice. 

Which  trend  does  the  voter  want?  It  mat- 
ters less  which  personality  is  triumphant 
than  which  philosophy  of  government  is  to 
be  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Which  trend  will  the  successful  candidate 
himself  feel  he  must  follow?  And  which 
trend  sacrifices  basic  principles  for  a  tem- 
porary victory?  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
once  said: 

"I  would  rather  fail  in  a  cause  that  I  know 
some  day  will  triumph  than  to  triumph  in 
a  cause  that  I  know  some  day  will  fail." 

Which  candidate  will  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  government  which  runs  in  the  red 
year  after  year  eventually  loses  the  confidence 
of  the  public— its  lenders  and  its  investors? 
Shall  we  continue  the  gambles  of  political 
hypocrisy,  along  with  its  brainwashing  tech- 
niques and  preachments  of  unsound  eco- 
nomics? Will  the  Nation  realize  in  time 
that  economic  disaster  at  home  and  a  disin- 
tegrating world  situation  could  bring  on  the 
big  war  that  nobody  wants? 
Which  trend? 


PROSPECTINO  FOR  GOLD 
WASHDJOTON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  on 
September  16.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oruznino]  told  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  that  prospects  for  a  legisla- 
tive program  to  strengthen  the  gold- 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  as  many  hopes — and  disap- 
pointments— as  gold  mining  itself. 

Behind  the  Senator's  invariable  good 
humor  is  a  well-based  plea  for  under- 
standing the  special  problems  of  our  do- 
mestic mining  industry. 

Because  I  believe  the  views  of  Senator 
Grukning.  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mining  and  Minerals,  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, will  be  of  wide  interest.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  to 
the  American  Mining  Congress  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROSPECTINO    rOR    GOLD    IN    WASHINOTON 

(Address  of  Ernibt  Gsxjxnino,  UJS.  Senator 
from  Alaska,  to  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1964  liilnlng  Convention  Session  on 
Gold,  Silver  and  Monetary  Policies,  Port- 
land, Greg.,  Wednesday,  September  16) 
The  valiant  gold  prospectors  of  the  last 
century  whose  enterprise  In  exploring   the 
West  was  truly  phenomenal   were  stalwart 
men  of  coiu-age,  fortitude  and  persistent  de- 
termination to  find  the  preclovis  metal  and 
bring  it  forth  for  the  world  to  use.    They 
sought    their    Individual    fortunes    In    the 
wilderness  of  California,  In  the  mountains  of 
Colorado,  in  the  remote  Klondike,  In  Alaska, 
on  the  beaches  of  Nome.  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Yukon  near  where  Fairbanks  would  be 
born  and  In  southeastern  Alaska  where  they 
brought  the  city  of  Juneau,  now  the  State's 
capital,  into  existence.     In  all  the  western 
domain  of  the  United  States,  in  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Alaska — wherever  the  chance  of  a 
lucky    strike    appeared — the    intrepid    pros- 
pector was  on  the  scene.     More  times  than 
will  ever  be  known  the  search  ended  in  heart- 
break, despair  and  tragedy.     The  success  that 
came  to  those  who  located  rich  sources  of 
gold  brought  with  it  the  establishment  of 
communities  which  sometimes  became  great 
cities  and  sometlhaes  became  ghost  towns. 
The  mining  communities  provided  places  of 
settlement  not  otherwise   begun,  and  with 
their   establishment  came   the   people   who 
played  their  historic  role  In  the  drama  of  the 
history  of  the  American  West — one  of  the 
great  epics  of  all  times. 

With  the  people  came  forms  of  trans- 
portation to  serve  their  needs  and  markets 
for  goods  produced  In  the  rest  of  America. 
Also  there  came  agricultural  and  industrial 
enterprise  enriching  the  country  beyond  any 
estimate  of  value. 

The  prospectors  of  that  earlier  day  were 
constantly  beset  by  the  perils  of  an  unex- 
plored wilderness  where  the  climate  was  often 
hostile  as  In  the  Klondike:  or  where  there 
was  negligible  protection  against  the  danger 
of  assault  by  hostile  Indians  or  wild  animals. 
As  recently  as  last  year  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  mining  family  m  Alaska  was  kUled 
by  a  bear  while  working  on  his  gold  mining 
property;  and  Indeed  In  gold  mining  man 
has  been  almost  entirely  alone  In  contending 
with  the  forces  opposing  his  efforts.  So  much 
for  prospecting  in  the  open  spaces  provided 
by  nature. 

Prospecting  for  gold  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  hostUe  territory  of  the  execu- 
tive department  and  Its  closed  docffs — closed 
to  reason— and  even  In  the  Federal  co\irta 
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may  notj  present  the  same  physical  hardships 
and  dan  lers  that  were  the  lot  at  the  19th  cen- 
tury pn  specton  in  the  field.  However,  the 
tnaTtm»r  e  fnutratlons  may  he  no  less. 

The  p  ■ospeotlng  tor  gold  that  takes  place 
In  Wash  Lngton  takes  the  form  of  an  endless, 
dtfllcult  uid.  so  far,  disappointing  search  for 
action  t  f  the  Federal  Oovemment  that  will 
allow  go  d  miners  once  again  to  produce  gold 
profltabl  Y  and  thereby  make  their  rightful 
contrlbr^on  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

As    a 
mining 
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Senator   from   Alaska,    where    gold 

'  ras  once  a  great  Industry  and  Indeed 

world  and  the  Nation  aware  per- 

the  first  time,  of  Its  existence  as  a 

of  the  United  States,  I  am  acutely 

of   the   failure   of   the   executive 

of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  ren- 

klnd  of  encouragement  and  asslst- 

the  domestic  mining  Indxistry  as  a 

Is  not  only  so  badly  needed  but 

l4dustry's  ]u«t  due — and  Indeed  over- 

and  over  I  have  called  attention 

lisproportlonate  expendlt\ire  of  our 

programs  to  aid  and  develop  for- 

ml^lng  Industries — In  competition  with 

Interests — while  the  real  needs 

dbmeetlc  miners  are  Ignored  and  mls- 
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August  4  of  this  year  when  I  introduced 

a   bill   to  liberalize   provisions   for 

of  exploration  expenses  by  mining 

,  I  referred  to  my  conclusion,  as  a 

study  of  the  matter,  that  the  mining 

,  taken  as  a  whole  of  all  enterprises 

tllow  American  citizens.  Is  the  step- 

the  Federal  Government. 

mekitloned  earlier,  we  have  spent  enor- 

aipounts  of  money  developing  mining 

In  tmcounted  countries  across  the 

*OT  example,  we  have  spent  nearly  97 

leveloping  coal  and  other  forms  of 

Korea  since  1956. 

Cjovernment  of  the  Philippines,  which 

know,  a  large  producer  of  gold,  has 

over   one-half   million   doUars   for 

surveys  during  the  same  period  of 
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Afghanistan,  we  have  contributed 

in  assistance  to  its  mining  industry. 

»r  countries  to  which  we  have  dts- 

our  largesse  under  the  foreign  aid 

to  aid  mining  Industries  are  India, 

Brazil,  Cnilna,  Yugoslavia,  and  Indo- 

charmlng  ruler  has  said  "to 

your  aid"  and  is  now  using  the 

materiel  we  have  given  them  to  make 

]  lalaysla,  a  newborn  coiintry  oriented 

he  West  and  freedom. 

own  country,  however,  there  has 

]  amentable  lack  of  understanding  on 

Government  level  of  the  needs  of 

g  Industry.     The  transportation  In- 

nanufacturlng,  agrlcultxire,  and  al- 

other  segment  of  the  economy 

tax  benefits,  subsidies,  tech- 

without  stint  and  the  en- 

of  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the 

federal  agency  officials — all  of  which 

totally  lacking  In   the   case  of 
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,  the  mining  Lndiistry  is  the  step- 
the  Federal  Government,  gold  mining 
described  as  an  orphan,  with  Uncle 
no  Interest  in  adoption. 
1  record  of  the  treatment  of  gold 
3y  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
through  both  Democratic 
Rei^bllcan  administrations,  could  make 
there  Is  something  approaching 
policy  of  expropriation  of  the  in- 
Perhaps  we  need  some  kind  of  do- 
equivalent     of     the     Hickenlooper 
that  penalizes  expropriation  of 
enterprises  abroad  among  the  re- 
of  foreign  aid  by  suspending  of  such 
there  has  not  been  at  home,  at 
>08itive    hostility    toward    the    gold 
ndustry,  there  has  been,  at  the  best, 
attitiide  of  c<xnplete  indifference  and  the 
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view  that  nothing  can  be  done,  anyway,  so 
"don't  bother  us  again  with  the  gold  miners." 

Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  enjoyable  experience  to  be  mak- 
ing a  strictly  nonpartisan  speech  while  a 
nationwide  political  campaign  Is  in  full 
blast — something  not  easy  for  me  to  do.  As 
far  as  gold  mining  Is  concerned.  I  can  say  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  "a  plague 
on  both  your  parties."  Conversely,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  record  that  all  our  gold  legislative 
efforts  have  had  bipartisan  sponsorship  in 
the  Congress. 

Everyone  here  knows  the  history  of  the 
last  30  years  and  the  actions  which  have 
produced  the  now  sad  plight  of  the  gold 
mining  Industry.  We  recall  the  1934  order, 
just  three  decades  ago,  of  President  Roosevelt 
establishing  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce — an  increase  from  $20.67  an  ounce — 
an  act  that,  whatever  its  Influence  on  our 
monetary  system,  and  Its  Immediate  benefits 
to  gold  mining  which  were  considerable  and 
were  gratefully  received  by  the  Industry  and 
the  individual  jld  miners,  resulted  at  the 
hands  of  succeeding  administrations  In  fix- 
ing of  the  price  of  gold  at  an  Inflexible,  arbi- 
trary limit  which  has  now  acquired  a  peculiar 
and  wholly  illogical  mystique. 

The  apparently  unchangeable  policy  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  strict 
maintenance  of  a  $35  an  ounce  price  for  gold 
was  reflected  in  a  message  to  the  world  by 
President  Kennedy  In  the  famous  news  con- 
ference of  July  23,  1962.  broadcast  via  Telstar 
In  which  he  said : 

"We  hope  that  we  can  bring  our  balance 
of  payments  Into  balance  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  We  are  not  going  to  devalue.  There 
is  no  possible  use  in  the  United  States  de- 
valuing. Every  other  currency  In  a  sense  Is 
tied  to  the  dollar;  if  we  devalued,  all  other 
currencies  would  devalue  and  so  that  those 
who  speculate  against  the  dollar  are  going 
to  lose.  The  United  States  will  not  devalue 
its  dollar.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the 
United  States  can  balance  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments any  day  It  wants  If  It  wishes  to  with- 
draw its  support  of  our  defense  expenditures 
overseas  and  our  foreign  aid." 

This  policy  was  further  expressed  in  a 
statement  by  Treasury  Secretary  DUlon  at 
the  9th  annual  monetary  conference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  May  1962, 
when  he  stated  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  following  terms : 

"The  free  world's  monetary  system,  as  it 
has  evolved  since  World  War  11,  rests  ines- 
capably on  the  full  acceptability  of  the  dollar 
as  a  supplement  to  gold  In  financing  world 
trade.  No  practicable  alternative  Is  In  sight. 
This  means  that  the  dollar  holdings  of  the 
central  banks  must  continue,  In  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  to  be  readily  convertible  into 
gold  upon  demand  at  the  flxed  price  of  $35 
an  oxmce." 

The  effect  of  executive  determination  that 
there  may  be  no  change  in  the  price  of 
gold  has,  as  we  know,  meant  that  gold  miners 
can  no  longer  produce  gold  profitably  be- 
caiise  the  cost  of  every  component  of  min- 
ing operations  has  risen  constantly  while 
the  price  at  which  gold  can  be  sold  has  re- 
mained the  same.  Thus,  gold  mining  is  a 
unique  Industry — unique  In  our  presumed 
free  enterprise  system — In  that  It  Is  vmlawful 
to  sell  its  product  at  a  profit. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  gold  mining  indxistry, 
or  more  of  it,  might  have  been  surviving  to- 
day had  not  the  Executive  fiat  of  1942.  WPB 
Order  L-208,  from  the  War  Production 
Board — again  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — dealt  a  literal  deathblow  to 
gold  mining.  That  order,  which  required 
the  cloevu-e  of  gold  mines,  allegedly  in  the 
interest  of  the  war  effort,  required  a  sacri- 
fice by  gold  miners  not  asked  of  any  other 
industry  in  the  United  States.  No  other 
Industry  was  ordered  to  close  down  during 
the  Second  World  War,  nor  did  any  of  our 
gold    producing    allies    and    associates    take 
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slmUarly  drastic  and  hostile  acttan  ^^ 
their  gold  miners.  It  was  not  don.  i!"??* 
ada.  South  Africa.  Australia  or  eliUw'* 
Based  on  a  fiimsy  presumpUfflT^SL 
proved  completely  erroneous)  that  thin? 
sure  of  the  gold  mines  would  result  lnV.w 
of  miners  to  the  essential  copow  muT 
the  infamous  order  1^208  was  a  sh^HN 
example  of  callous  action  on  the  nartr^ 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  whuJ 
took  no  account  of  the  damaw  inflirt-T^ 
those  affected.  "*^cwa  «, 

It  would  seem  that,  after  the  exeeuttw 
branch  came  to  realize— as  it  did— that  mS 
1^208  was  a  mistake,  it  would  have  exhiZS 
a  responsibility  for  seeking  compensation  iw 
the  gold  miners  who  had  suffered  so  mnrh 
It  was  not  to  be.    At  least  It  hat  not  been  « 

There  was,  instead,  administration  oddobi 
tion  to  legislation  that  would  have  glvenrei 
lief  to  those  damaged.  Subsequent  effwti 
to  obtain  relief  in  the  courts,  while  meeUa* 
with  success  in  the  Court  of  Claims  auflow 
eventual  defeat  in  the  1958  Supreme  Com 
decision  in  the  Central  Eureka  case.  Thee 
is,  in  the  dissent  of  Justice  Harlan  to  Uw 
majority  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  in  » 
footnote  to  the  opinion,  a  hint  that  the  ret! 
reason  the  claims  of  the  gold  miners  were  not 
upheld  by  the  highest  Court  was  that  the 
potential  liability  of  the  Government  In  the 
event  of  a  different  decision  would  have  been 
"measured  In  'terms  of  $30  to  $60  million  * " 
Yet  we  have  spent  $55,515,909  million  to  jub- 
sidize  foreign  mining.  Talk  about  your  dou- 
ble  standard. 

There  Is,  then,  a  sorry  record  of  the  execu. 
tlve  branch  of  the  Government  In  Its  deal> 
Ings  with  the  gold  mining  industry. 

There  are,  of  coiu-se,  not  only  the  poeltln 
acts  of  the  executive  branch  that  have  dam- 
aged the  gold  mining  Industry,  but,  of  no 
less  Importance,  the  refusal  of  the  Tteaguiy 
Department  and  the  Interior  Department  to 
give  essential  support  to  legislation  intro- 
duced by  those  of  us  In  Congress  who  cue 
about  the  gold  miners  and  want  to  help,  or 
falling  to  support  the  proposed  legislation, 
to  come  up  with  any  acceptable  alternatlvei 
to  our  legislative  proposals.  Requests  for 
such  alternative  proposals  have  been  con- 
sistently Ignored. 

Whether  or  not  the  infiexlble  policy  of  the 
Treasxiry  Department  against  increasing  the 
price  of  gold,  always  meekly  followed  by  the 
Interior  Department,  la  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic policy,  of  which  there  Is  no  evidence, 
It  has  effectively  blocked  any  and  all  leglsU- 
tlve  efforts  to  date  to  provide  assistance  to 
our  gold  miners. 

The  hysterical  reaction  of  the  Treasuiy 
Department  and  Its  practitioners  of  the 
mysterious  art  of  international  finance  to 
any  proposal  to  aid  gold  mining  was  typically 
demonstrated  In  the  course  of  consideration, 
during  the  87th  Congress,  of  the  bill,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44,  Introduced  by  the  late 
Senator  Clair  Engle  of  California,  who  wu 
always  in  the  forefront  of  legislative  efforti 
on  behalf  of  the  gold  miners. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  would  haw 
provided  for  Incentive  payments  to  gold 
miners  of  amounts  not  exceeding  $35  an 
oxince.  There  was  no  suggestion  In  the  legU- 
latlon  whatever  that  there  was  any  Inten- 
tion to  change  the  price  of  gold  for  monetary 
purposes.  In  fact  that  concomitant  wu 
specifically  rejected  to  reassure  the  timid 
Treasury  experts.  Nevertheless,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  who  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  executive  branch  wen 
astounded  at  the  shocked  presentatlona  of 
those  witnesses  that  passage  of  the  bill  would 
lead  to  financial  chaos.  International  dli- 
aster,  and  something  on  the  order  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment  for  the  universe. 

My  own  reaction,  expressed  at  the  tlm«, 
was  that  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury  wit- 
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.u  comparable  to  the  leaf  of  the 
treT  which  quakes  and  trembles  even 
SSSere  U  no  breeze  and  for  no  account- 
*5f  »^n  I  told  Under  Secretary  of  the 
'*r^!riioosa,  who  appeared  as  a  witness 
mJ.  Tressury  Department  and  expressed 
^,«ual  panic  at  the  prospect  of  the  legisla- 
^^^ouappear  to  be  quaking  about  an 
°*Lin-d  tutxue  calamity." 

n  ««  impossible  to  enact  Senate  Joint 

"jutlon  44  as  it  has  been,  so  far.  Impos- 
SSTu)  enact  any  other  legislation  suggested 
f«  SriM  help  to  the  gold  mining  Industry. 
^MTKuan  IB  apparent.  The  opposition  of 
««  aerotive  branch  to  legislation,  especiaUy 
X«M  emphatically  expressed,  means  there 
^^  be  an  inevitable  veto  of  any  bill  that 
SeOongress  might  enact.  The  Treasury  offl- 
cUli  have  said  as  much.  ».  ^  *w 

^nring  the  88th  Congress,  I  have  had  the 
JtUeKC  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
SniiUttee  on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels 
Ttte  interior  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  legislation  to  aid  gold  miners, 
unieai  It  deals  with  taxation  or  import 
Z)t&8,  as  well  as  other  legislation  dealing 
•1th  the  mining  Industry. 

In  thU  capacity.  I  conducted  hearings  on 
three  bills,  each  having  a  different  aproach, 
but  each  designed  to  render  long  sought  as- 
jlitance  to  gold  miners. 

S  1273,  which  I  introduced  with  Senators 
jlcGoviHN,  Bartlett,  Kuchel,  and  Mundt 
u  coeponsors.  was  a  companion  bill  to  a 
measure  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
lentatlves  by  Representative  Harold  T.  John- 
joN  of  California,  whose  extensive  district  ad- 
joining Oregon  and  Nevada  he  so  ably  repre- 
sents. It  was  Clair  Engle's  old  district.  This 
bill  provided  the  establishment  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency  that  would  have  been  the 
official  agency  for  sale  of  gold  for  nonmone- 
tary purposes  In  the  United  States.  Sales  of 
gold  for  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes 
would  have  been  made  at  a  price  to  be  de- 
tennlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
that  required  to  be  paid  to  achieve  maximum 
production  of  gold  from  mines  In  the  United 
States,  but  not  to  exceed  $105  per  otmce. 
Treasury  purchases  of  gold  for  monetary 
purposes  would  have  been  maintained  at  the 
established  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

At  the  time  the  committee  had  S.  1273 
under  consideration,  hearings  were  also  held 
on  S.  100,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Peter 
DoMiNiCK  of  Colorado.  This  bill  would  have 
required  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  a 
study  of  conditions  of  the  gold  mining  Indiis- 
try  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the 
President  remedial  measures  which  might 
be  undertaken  to  relieve  It.  The  bill  would. 
In  addition,  have  prohibited  sales  of  gold  for 
artistic,  conunerclal,  or  Industrial  uses  by  any 
agency  of  the  Government,  thus  providing 
for  commercial  marketing  of  gold  for  these 
purposes  at  prices  not  flxed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Neither  of  these  proposals  contained  any 
provision  Intended  or  which  covild  have  been 
Interpreted  as  Intending  a  change  In  the 
price  of  gold  for  monetary  purposes.  The 
purpose  was  clearly  to  enact  legislation  that 
would,  while  retaining  the  $35-an-ounce 
price  for  monetary  gold,  allow  sales  of  gold 
for  conunerclal  purposes  to  reach  a  market 
level  that  would  compensate  gold  miners  and 
afford  them  a  livelihood,  indeed  survival. 

Despite  the  care  with  which  the  bills  were 
drawn  to  prevent  any  Inference  of  change  In 
the  pattern  of  financial  uses  of  gold,  the 
Treasury  Department  again,  meekly  followed 
by  the  Interior  Department,  which  seems  to 
forget  that  It  has  a  responsibility  for  mining, 
expressed  the  view  the  legislation  would  lead 
to  "uncertainty  and  speculation  with  regard 
to  future  gold  prices"  and  "would  tend  to 
destroy  confidence  In  the  dollar  and  to  dis- 
njpt  the  stability  of  our  monetary  system." 
^y  should  the  Interior  Department  parrot 
^  Treasury's  mumbo  Jumbo? 


It  was  evident  there  was  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining Presidential  approval  of  this  ap- 
proach to  aid  the  gold  miners. 

Then,  undaunted,  we  tried  still  another 
route,  based  on  the  hopeful  theory  that 
legislation  to  aid  gold  miners  which  con- 
tained no  expression  whatever  of  a  given 
price  per  ounce  of  gold  would  clearly  sepa- 
rate a  program  for  revltallzatlon  of  the  gold 
mining  Industry  from  monetary  considera- 
tions of  the  uses  of  gold,  and  might  get  by 
the  unceasingly  negative  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  bureaucrats. 

Having  in  mind  the  successful  experience 
of  our  Canadian  neighbors  and  our  Austra- 
lian friends  in  administering  a  program  of 
assistance  to  gold  miners,  the  bill,  S.  2125, 
the  Gold  Mine  Revltallzatlon  Act,  was  de- 
signed to  adapt  a  similar  program  to  the 
needs  of  American  gold  miners. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced September  9,  1963,  with  Senators 
Babtlett,  Bible,  Kuchxl,  and  Metcalf  as 
cosponsors,  is  to  compensate  gold  miners  who 
sell  gold  in  the  United  States  for  the  differ- 
ences in  costs  of  production  of  the  mineral 
today  and  costs  incurred  for  the  same  op- 
erations in  1940.  Payments  would  be  limited 
by  a  formula  that  provides  that  payments 
could  not  exceed,  in  proportion,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  living  index  for 
January  1.  1940,  and  the  cost  of  living  index 
as  of  the  date  of  payment. 

The  formula  was  based  on  the  year  1940, 
because  that  was  the  year  the  United  States 
saw  the  greatest  volume  of  gold  production 
recorded  in  this  country.  In  that  year, 
nearly  5  million  ounces  of  gold  were  pro- 
duced as  compared  with  the  sad  record  of 
1962  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available)  when  production  reached  only  a 
million  and  a  half  ounces. 

Unfortunately,  again,  as  In  the  past,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  fore- 
cast a  veto  of  S.  2125  if  enacted.  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels  and 
then  reported  unanimously  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  December  18,  1963.  Further,  a  contin- 
uing effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  under- 
standing and  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  regret  to  say  this  effort 
has  not.  so  far,  met  with  success. 

The  Intransigent  opposition  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  legislation  that  would  revital- 
ize gold  Is,  of  course,  exceedingly  discour- 
aging. But  even  more  disheartening  Is  the 
fact  that  no  Secretary  of  Interior  and  no 
other  officer  of  the  administration  of  any 
President,  Republican  or  Democrat,  has  been 
willing  to  make  a  suggestion  or  proposal  as 
to  measures  or  action  that  would  help. 
Along  with  opposition  to  the  efforts  In  Con- 
gress, there  has  been  total  lack  of  concern 
and  complete  failure  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  gold  mining  Industry. 
I  think  this  Is  a  shocking  and  deplorable 
attitude,  and  I  shall  continue  to  so  state  at 
every  opportunity  that  arises  until  some 
favorable  action  occurs.  In  all  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  this  Is  only  the  one  example 
where  by  executive  fiat  an  Industry  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  a  price  that  forbids  a  profit 
to  the  producer,  and  compelled  to  sell  to  the 
customer — the  Federal  Government — that 
Imposes  the  strangulation.  If  It  were  done  by 
a  Stalin,  a  Hitler,  or  a  Mussolini,  we  could 
at  least  say  that's  what  dictatorship  does,  and 
point  to  It  as  a  horrible  example  which  our 
free  society  should  eschew  and  repudiate. 

As  a  realist,  I  know  our  continuing  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  gold 
mining  Industry  will  be  fraught  with  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties. 

However,  it  has  been  my  observation  that 
there  are  no  more  optimistic  adventurers  In 
all  our  citizenry  than  the  gold  miners. 

"Hope  supports  prospectors  and  miners — 
who  are  always  rich — in  prospect,  if  in  no 
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other  way,"  wrote  James  Wlckersham.  miner, 
prospector,  Federal  judge,  an  Alaska  terri- 
torial delegate  to  Congress  for  many  years, 
Alaska's  outstanding  figure  In  the  first  third 
of  this  century. 

Gold  miners  always  believe  there  will  be 
another  lucky  strike  and  that  their  pm- 
pecting  will  result  in  success. 

They  never  give  up. 

Neither  wUl  I. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  ALFRED  BLiALOCK 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock  In 
Baltimore  on  September  15,  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  surgeons  and 
one  of  the  towering  medical  giants  of 
our  time. 

Few  men  contributed  in  larger  meas- 
ure to  the  advancement  of  medical  sci- 
ence for  the  enduring  benefit  of  all  hu- 
manity than  did  Dr.  Blalock.  His  co- 
development  of  the  so-called  blue  baby 
operation  in  1944  has  been  credited  with 
saving  thousands  of  infants  from  certain 
death.  Only  history  can  record  how 
many  babies  in  future  years  will  grow  to 
womanhood  and  manhood  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  great  physician's  pioneer- 
ing efforts  in  this  field  of  medical  science. 
Nor  was  this  the  extent  of  Dr.  Blalock's 
far-reaching  contributions  to  medicine. 
Considered  the  dean  of  American  sur- 
geons, he  was  noted  also  for  his  work  in 
such  fields  as  shock  from  surgery,  trau- 
matic shock,  hypertension,  myasthenia 
gravis,  and  both  congenital  and  acquired 
heart  disease.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  heart  surgeons. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  known  Dr.  Blalock  and  to  count 
him  as  a  friend  of  many  years  standing. 
Born  in  the  small  town  of  Culloden  in 
Monroe  County.  Ga.,  Dr.  Blalock  and  I 
were  classmates  at  the  University  of 
Greorgia.  Although  our  life's  work  car- 
ried us  along  different  paths  after  grad- 
uation, I  followed  Alfred  Blalock's  re- 
markable career  with  great  pride,  admi- 
ration, and  respect. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1918,  Dr.  Bla- 
lock attended  medical  college  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
receiving  his  medical  degree  in  1922. 
After  an  internship  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Hospital,  he  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Vanderbilt  University  at 
Nashville  where  he  moved  up  the  ranks 
to  become  a  professor  of  medicine. 

In  1941,  Dr.  Blalock  returned  to  Johns 
Hopkins  where  he  did  much  of  the  work 
for  which  he  always  will  be  remembered 
and  honored.  He  served  as  surgeon  in 
chief  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  until 
his  retirement  on  June  30  of  this  year 
and  was  professor  emeritus  of  surgery 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  had 
held  such  medical  school  positions  as 
professor  of  surgery  and  director  of  the 
department  of  surgery.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  Dr.  Blalock  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  founders  of  modem 
medicine. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  his  native 
State  of  Georgia  join  with  those  of  his 
adopted  State  of  Maryland  and  with  the 
entire  country  in  lamenting  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Blalock.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  Join 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution   introduced    yesterday    by    the 
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Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  au- 

Jae  Issxiance  of  a  gold  medal  In 
of  Dr.  Blalock's  monumental 
_  to  medicine.  Certainly 
be  a  richly  warranted  honor 
._,  of  this  dedicated  and  out- 
nan  who  has  given  so  much  to 
of  mankind. 

OFFICER.    Is  there 
morning     business?     If     not, 
)usine88  is  closed. 
B^TLETT.     Mr.    President,   I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
1  "RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
call  the  roll. 
Cllief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
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rose. 
D4RKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  be- 
colleague   [Mr.  Douglas]   has 

rxtUQLAS.    Mr.  President,  I  have 

at  the  conclusion  of  the  mom- 

Do  I  correctly  understand 

noming  hour  is  over,  while  the 

_( all  is  in  process? 

PiESIDING  OFFICER.    Debate 

order.    The  imflnished  business 

been  laid  before   the  Senate. 

Senator  may  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  order  for  the  quorum  call 


rescinded 


DtRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
pilESIDINQ  OFFICER.    Without 
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lOUGLAS.    Mr.   President,   re- 

Jie  right  to  object — and  I  do 

intend  to  object — if  it  is  the  under- 

that  the  Senator  from  South 

Mr.  MuNDT]  will  not  offer  an 

amendn^ent  or  make  a  motion  during 

of  his  address,  I  shall  be  glad 


MUNDT.    That  understanding  Is 
satisfactory. 


OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961 

FJRESIDING  OFFICER.    Will  the 

from  South  Dakota  yield  until 

unflhished  business  is  laid  before  the 


l^UNDT.    I  yield. 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
(H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
.  and  for  other  purposes. 


bll 
Foieign 


MADE    IN  THE 
PRESENT  CAMPAIGN 


STATEMENTS 


KiXJNDT.    Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
heart  that  I  take  the  floor  at 
i,  since  I  feel  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
while  having  different  political 
phil08O*hies  of  life  for  this  great  Repub- 
whiii  we  all  love,  have  always  had  a 
comaraderie  and  respect  for  the 
of  each  other.    We  are  sad- 
note  in  the  press  that  a  former 
alludes  to  one  of  our  Members 
a  "raving,  ranting  demagogue." 
i  my  faith  in  American  politics 
hear  a  former  majority  leader  of 


this  great  body,  now  the  President,  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  man  I  respect,  even 
though  I  disagree  with  him  on  many 
political  philosophies,  refer  to  another 
friend  and  another  colleague  in  terms 
which  are  so  hateful  and  spiteful.  I 
wonder  what  is  coming  over  America. 

There  have  been  errors  of  this  kind 
on  both  sides  of  this  campaign,  which 
fact  disturbs  me  greatly.  I  had  hoped 
that  with  the  selection  by  our  two  great 
political  parties  of  two  former  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  whom  still 
serves  here,  the  hate  campaigns  would 
be  behind  us  and  that  we  could  go  for- 
ward in  1964  in  a  great  political  debate 
based  on  issues  rather  than  diatribes  and 
name  calling. 

It  saddens  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  saddens 
other  Senators,  regsu-dless  of  their  politi- 
cal aflailations,  to  hear  such  statements, 
because  we  all  know  In  our  hearts — to 
steal  a  phrase — that  Barry  Goldwatzr 
is  not  a  "raving,  ranting  demagogue," 
just  as  we  know  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is 
not  a  crook  and  is  not  a  man  of  such 
low  ethics  that  he  should  rightfully  be 
condenmed  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the 
fine  churches  of  the  city. 

We  may  disagree  with  positions  which 
Barry  Goldwater  has  taken,  as  I  have 
disagreed,  as  a  Republican,  in  some  in- 
stances. We  may  disagree  with  posi- 
tions taken  by  President  Johnson,  an- 
other former  colleague  in  the  Senate,  as 
I  have  disagreed  quite  frequently.  But 
to  me  that  is  the  American  way.  I  know, 
and  you  know,  that  Barry  Goldwater  is 
a  man  of  intelligence,  integrity,  pru- 
dence, and  honesty. 

While  lesser  politicians  and  smaller 
men  may  run  around  the  country  dis- 
seminating all  kinds  of  invective,  I  am 
disturbed  when  candidates  for  high  of- 
fice— Presidents  and  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  themselves — 
engage  In  this  kind  of  guttersniping.  If 
this  campaign  is  to  be  debased  by  name 
calling  and  the  arousing  of  hate,  it  will 
destroy  the  American  image  around  the 
world.  We  become  no  better  than  the 
Communists,  who  have  built  an  empire 
on  hate.  The  language  utilized  between 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communist  leaders  to- 
day, is  no  worse  than  some  of  the  snide 
criticisms  and  dishonest  attacks  being 
tossed  across  party  lines  in  public  de- 
bate in  the  political  hustings  today  by 
candidates  for  high  ofBce. 

Our  candidate  in  the  Republican 
Party  has  erred  In  some  of  his  remarks. 
President  Johnson  has  erred.  Our  de- 
lightful colleague.  Senator  Htjmphrey, 
has  made  some  pretty  astonishing  sallies 
into  the  field  of  hyperbolic  criticism  as 
when  he  referred  to  Senator  Goldwater 
as  "irresponsible."  So  has  Bill  Miller. 
I  am  not  trying  to  blame  any  one  party, 
but  I  am  trying,  if  I  can,  to  quicken  the 
conscience  of  America  and  stimulate 
some  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates for  high  ofBce  before  we  get  so 
deep  in  the  mire  that,  no  matter  who 
wins  the  Presidency,  only  America  can 
become  the  loser. 

It  so  happens  that  a  research  friend 
of  mine  made  a  research  of  political 
campaigns,  contained  in  a  report  called 
"Thirty  Years  of  Venom."  on  which  I  in- 


tended to  speak  on  a  later  occwkii 
while  the  Senate  Is  spinning  itewhS 
and  kilUng  a  little  time,  but  nov  i  ^^ 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  te 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarka. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricon 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  the  doc- 
umentation of  venom  and  hate  as  it 
has  been  recorded   by  this  researcher 
over  the  past  30  years  and  whicii  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  end  of  thia 
presentation,  I  had  hoped  had  ended 
an  era.    For  the   good  of  our  Chris- 
tian   civilization    and    the    presena- 
tion  of  the  American  way,  I  had  h(q)ed 
it  had  stopped.    I  had  hoped  to  use  the 
documentation  to  show  that  our  political 
campaigns  have  changed.    On  the  basts 
of  what  I  have  heard  thus  far  in  toig 
campaign,  they  have  changed,  but  they 
have  changed  for  the  worse.    They  have 
become  dirtier  instead  of  cleaner.    Ma 
In  high  places  have  become  more  reck- 
less in  what  they  say,  instead  of  more 
self -restrained. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  candidate,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  can  speak  of  love 
in  one  breath  and  then  go  to  the  old 
Democratic  theme  of  venom  in  another 
by  identifying  an  opponent  as  a  "raving, 
ranting  demagog." 

This  is  catching.  On  the  same  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
which  reported  that  our  President  liad 
impetuously  made  such  an  ad  lib  attack 
upon  Barry  Goldwater  by  Innuendo  and 
indirection,  there  appears  a  report  of 
another  statement,  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  to  the  effect  that  Senator 
Goldwater's  thinking  was  "close  to 
madness." 

There  are  Issues  to  be  discussed. 
There  are  differences  to  be  defined. 
When  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Presidents 
and  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  decide  to  see  if  they  can  win 
votes  of  Americans  by  determining 
which  one  can  make  the  most  devastat- 
ing diatribe  against  the  other.  It  Is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  American 
voters. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
to  my  old  friend  Charley  Taft  out  In 
Cincinnati,  and  his  clean  politics  groups. 
They  must  have  fallen  asleep,  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  because  I  have  not  heard 
any  protests  from  any  of  them  about 
the  absolutely  disillusioning  and  revolt- 
ing type  of  campaign  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  listen  to  so  far. 

There  is  still  time— I  believe  about  5 
or  6  weeks — in  which  to  restore  some  de- 
gree of  dignity  and  decency  and  de- 
conma  In  this  political  campaign. 

If  it  continues  at  its  present  school- 
yard, low-level,  name-calling  basis,  the 
engaging  in  hyperbolic,  hysterical  tenns. 
character  assassination,  and  personw 
denunciation,  the  image  of  the  United 
States  will  be  so  damaged  overseas  that 
the  real  loser  will  be  peace,  as  will  »!» 
our  self-respect  abroad,  the  image  oi 
America  and  the  sacred  cause  of  veut. 
There  can  be  no  winner. 

Ignoramus,  crook,  warmonger,  dema- 
gog, trigger  happy,  vote  thief— theie 
are  some  of  the  terms  that  we  hear  boot- 
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-J  ahftut  by  candidates  for  President  of 
fS*nSltest  country  In  the  world.  What 
Jtad  of  inadness  is  upon  us? 

I  disagree  emphatically  with  the 
jLbiDgion  clergyman  who  said  that 
Jjr»iididates  are  totally  unfit  for 
Slident  and  that  the  voters  are  given 
llivft  sterile  choice;  that  one  man  Is 
«nt  weU  enough  trained  for  the  job  and 
Jinorant.  while  the  other's  standard  of 
MMonal  ethics  is  so  low  as  to  be  dlshon- 
S  and  that  therefore  he  cannot  be 
zLjjed  While  I  cannot  disagree  more 
^  I  do  with  this  man,  who  chooses  to 
^w  mud  at  American  leaders  in  po- 
littcal  We,  with  a  pulpit  as  a  backdrop, 
T  can  realize  that  this  clergyman,  or  any 
other  citizen,  from  reading  the  news- 
pgpers  and  listening  to  radio  and  tele- 
y^oa  programs,  could  decide  that  the 
morals  and  manners  of  American  lead- 
ership are  so  sordid  and  rotten  that  he 
might  as  weU  join  In  this  carnival  of 
criticism. 

We  still  have  time  In  this  campaign, 
It  seems  to  me,  to  switch  the  campaign 
from  one  of  invective  to  one  of  Issues. 
We  should  get  at  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  know  both  candidates.  I  like  both 
presidential  candidates.  They  are 
friends  of  mine.  I  know  both  vice-pres- 
idential candidates.  I  like  them  both. 
All  four  top-level  candidates  are  honest, 
able,  dedicated,  highly  trained,  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  individuals.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  not  a  crook  or  warmonger  or 
dunce  or  dupe  or  dope  or  war-seeking 
devil  among  them.  They  know  it;  and 
they  know  each  other.  The  American 
pe(*le  know  it  too. 

When  our  candidates  become  excited 
and  Impetuous,  and  lose  their  self-re- 
strahit  and  cannot  resist  ad  libbing  a 
line  or  two,  in  order  to  get  the  approba- 
tion of  a  particular  group,  and  engage 
in  the  use  of  terms  they  know  in  their 
hearts  to  be  wrong,  it  hurts  me,  it  hurts 
them,  and  above  everything  else,  it  hurts 
America. 

Not  one  of  the  four  candidates  is  im- 
mune from  this  criticism.  This  Is  not  a 
partisan  attack.  Mine  is  a  weak  voice  in 
the  wilderness  trying  to  speak  up  for 
America,  to  alert  Charley  Taft  and  his 
watchmen,  who  talk  about  a  clean  cam- 
paign, to  try  to  keep  a  clergyman  from 
saying.  "A  plague  oh  both  your  houses." 
and  saying  to  the  candidates,  "Do  not 
try  to  see  who  can  call  out  the  most 
evU,  the  most  devastating  terms,  and 
who  can  attribute  to  the  other  the  most 
wicked  motives." 

There  are  issues  to  be  discussed :  How 
Wg  should  govermnent  become?  How 
much  should  govenunent  cost? 

What  should  be  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment? What  should  be  the  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  courts? 
What  should  be  the  relationship  of  Con- 
gress to  the  legislative  branch? 

There  are  also  all  kinds  of  foreign  is- 
sues. What  is  our  best  policy  to  avert 
war?  Is  it  military  might?  Is  it  nego- 
tiation? Is  it  disarmament?  Honest 
men  can  disagree  and  argue  intelligent- 
ly on  these  issues.  What  is  our  best 
policy  toward  Vietnam?    If  anyone  has 


any  communication  with  a  Solomon,  who 
can  come  up  with  an  answer,  it  would  be 
very  revealii^,  indeed. 

What  about  Cuba?  Are  we  following 
the  correct  policy  there?  What  about 
NATO?  Those  are  questions  that  should 
be  discussed.  Certainly  they  are  dis- 
cussed in  NATO,  where  I  heard  these 
questions  discussed  for  2  years,  in  Paris, 
as  a  meml}er  of  the  NATO  Conference. 

Is  It  worthwhile  to  maintain  a  NATO 
army  without  modem  arms?  There  are 
those  in  the  NATO  countries  who  say  that 
if  they  cannot  have  some  modem  atomic 
tactical  weapons,  we  might  as  well  dis- 
band the  army.  Without  an  army,  NATO 
is  not  even  a  shield,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
sword. 

Candidates  should  talk  about  the  is- 
sues. They  should  not  denounce  oppos- 
ing candidates.  They  should  not  attrib- 
ute to  them  motives  and  purposes  and 
programs  that  they  know  are  wrong  and 
that  every  American  knows  are  wrong. 

Does  anyone  think  that  Lyndon  John- 
son moved  from  Texas  Into  Congress, 
where  I  first  met  him,  when  he  and  I 
came  to  Congress  at  approximately  the 
same  time,  and  went  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  by  having  ethics  so 
low  that  he  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that 
he  is  a  crook? 

Does  anyone  think  that  Barry  Gold- 
water,  bom  In  Arizona,  who  built  up  a 
great  mercantile  business,  became  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force,  and  who  has  led 
successfully  a  Reserve  unit  known  as  the 
9999  Reserve  Group  of  the  Air  Force,  to 
which  Members  of  Congress  belong,  as 
well  as  men  from  downtown  In  the  execu- 
tive departments,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most   outstanding  blue-ribbon  Reserve 
units,  by  being  a  dunce  or  by  being  ig- 
norant?   Does  anyone  really  think  he  Is 
stupid?    Does  anyone  think  he  is  a  war- 
monger,  going   around   looking  to   see 
where  he  can  press  a  button?    We  had 
better  worry  about  the  button  that  the 
other  fellow  has  in  Moscow,  and  what 
will    restrain   him   from   pressing   that 
button,  instead  of  assuming  that  any 
American  President  or  Vice  President — 
Johnson  or  Humphrey,  or  Goldwater  or 
Miller — is  trying  to   get   into  office   to 
locate  a  lot  of  buttons  on  his  desk  so  he 
can  see  how  many  he  can  push  and  how 
much  of  a  cataclysmic  catastrophe  he 
can  produce.    Former  President  Eisen- 
hower put  that  argimient  in  proper  per- 
spective in  his  Interview  on  NBC  net- 
work television  last  night  when  he  said, 
"Tommyrot.    Just  crazy  words."    It  is 
tommyrot;   and  they  are  crazy  words. 
We  ought  to  be  talking  about  issues  and 
assuming  that  our  leaders  on  both  sides 
have  some  dedication,  some  high  pur- 
pose, some  character,  some  Intelligence, 
some  intention  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
some  desire  to  resist  Communists  and 
conununism. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  American 
public  determines  the  policies  that  are 
adopted  in  this  town — because  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  major  public 
decisions  are  made  back  home,  where  the 
lawmakers  are  made,  instead  of  here, 
where  the  laws  are  made.  I  hope  that 
John  Q.  Public  and  the  editors,  the  writ- 
ers, the  commentators,  the  coliminlsts. 


the  clergymen,  the  college  professors, 
and  the  decent  people  of  America,  In- 
cluding Charlie  Taft's  sweeping  clean 
campaign  conunlttee  out  in  Cincinnati, 
will  all  activate  themselves  and  denoimce 
the  demagogic  candidate  who  uses  cheap 
and  dirty  language,  Insteswi  of  argument, 
in  this  campaign. 

I  feel  certain  that  anyone  who  reads 
"Thirty  Years  of  Venom"  might  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  me  that  it  Is  a  p£«e 
out  of  the  past;  but  it  really  Is  not;  the 
venom  is  with  us  today.  It  is  growing 
in  banaUty. 

The  times  are  too  serious  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  cheap  talk.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  a  distinguished  civil  rights 
leader,  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Svmday  Star  of  September  13,  1964,  as 
saying  he  sees  "danger  signs  of  Hitler- 
ism"  in  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  for  President. 

Even  my  own  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  said  the  other  day: 

Goldwater  Republicanism  is  the  cloeest 
thing  In  American  politics  to  Russian 
Stalinism. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be- 
lieve that?  If  he  does,  he  should  call  the 
FBI  and  have  our  candidates  taken  Into 
custody,  because  they  would  be  traitors 
and  infiltrators.  But  of  course  he  does 
not  believe  it. 
Columnist  John  Crosby  said: 
GoLDWATEB's  appeal  to  youth,  which  is  very 
great,  is  the  same  as  Hitler's. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  Mr.  Crosby. 
Whoever  he  Is,  he  should  be  hanging  his 
head  in  shame.  He  wrote  that  in  the 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Daily  News.   He  added: 

I  think  that  Goldwatkb,  If  he  gets  power, 
will  use  It  exactly  like  Hitler — to  engage  In 
foreign  adventures  In  order  to  solidify  dic- 
tatorial power  at  home,  and  that  the  out- 
lines of  all  this  are  already  contained  In  parts 
of  the  Republican  platform. 

Either  Crosby  does  not  know  what  Hit- 
ler did  or  who  Hitler  was  or  how  he  op- 
erated, or  Crosby  is  lying  through  his 
teeth  when  he  writes  that,  and  he  knows 
It.  Shame  on  the  Springfield  Daily 
News,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  for  publish- 
ing that  type  of  blatherskite  statement 
in  the  public  press. 

What  has  happened  to  the  press  of 
America?  We  talk  about  a  free  press. 
I  am  for  it.  But  I  remember  what  I  was 
told  in  so  msany  Latin  American  and  Eu- 
ropean countries.  When  I  said  we  have 
a  free  press,  they  said,  "Yes,  but  It  is  not 
a  responsible  press." 

I  submit  that  many  Irresponsible 
newspapers — and  magazines,  too— are 
publishing  nonsense  and  spleen  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

I  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day  that  I  had  a  sort  of  nostalgic 
sadness  when  I  read  the  cheap,  tawdry, 
gutter  talk  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  magazine  I 
used  to  sell  as  a  boy.  as  my  first  business 
venture,  one  that  was  once  a  great  maga- 
zine. I  do  not  care  whom  it  supports 
for  President;  that  is  its  business.  But 
it  should  not  hold  up  before  America  a 
mirror  so  soiled,  engage  in  talk  so  cheap 
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u  one  lone  voice  from  away 
in  South  Dakota,  suggesting 
of  the  presidential  and  vice- 
candidates  practice  a  little 
restraint  about  which  they 
mi4ch.  and  engage  in  less  of  the 
and  hip-shooting  and  lip- 
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guillotine — the  original  guUlo- 

lecapitated  King  Louis  XVI,  loyal 

American  colonies  when  they 

f^end.  was  sold  in  Prance  on  St. 

Day  for  $167.     With   American 

stake  it  might  not  be  inappro- 

that  guillotine  and  set  it  up 

the  new  Judicial  temple  which 

the  park  that  separates  It  from 

(The     Democratic     Digest, 

p.  28.) 

a  guillotine  in  front  of  the  U.S. 

at   that    time    skeptical    of 

Roosevelt's  legislation,  was  a  par- 

Ujhthearted  example  of  Democrat 

4ogans  in  1936. 

certainly     not     hatemongering. 

e  President  Truman's  witty  com- 

the  nature  of  Republicans)   true 

hate.    Notably :  "Liars,"  "Under- 

Warmongers,"     "Scare- 

Hatemongers,"  "Slandermongers," 

J  iudslinging."    "Wall    Street    dic- 

"Sordid,"    "Scurrilous    workers," 

gluttons  for  privilege,"  "Liars," 

misrepresentations,"    "Impos- 

patrlotism."  "Besmlrchers," 

B.'s." 

were  simply  carefree  words  of- 

Natlon  in  moments  of  gay  ahan- 

intended.    If  you  can't  stand 

said  Mr.  Truman,  get  out  of  the 

hate  here,  noslree. 

rears  of  refinement  have  changed 

tactics  from  the  crude  curses  of 

to  the  smoother  approach   of 

Tohnson,  who  substitutes  charges 

for  the  real  thing. 

for  "an  end  to  the  teaching  and 

3f  hate  and  evil  and  violence."    He 

the  Nation  to  turn  away  "from 

of  law  and   those   who  pour 

our  Nation's  bloodstream." 

douring   venom?     Plutarch   wrote. 

ilitends  to  revile  others  need  not  be 

endowed   with   a   good   voice,   or 

but  he  must  himself  be  blameless 

from    reproach."      Added    Adolph 

Mein  Kampf:   "In  the  size  of  the 

always  a  certain  factor  of  credl- 

the  great  masses  of  the  people 

easily  fall  victims  to  a  great  lie 

4mall  one." 

has  come  a  long  way.  of  course. 

Van  Buren,  the  Vice  President 

Jackson.    Van  Buren  found  It 

once   to  preside  over  the  Senate 

of  pistols  on  his  desk,  so  earnest, 

were  his  enemies. 

during  the  course  of  the  Cleveland- 

( ampalgn,      in      1884,      Democrats 

'Blaine,  Blaine,  James  G.  Blaine — 

liar  from  the  State  of  Maine,"  a 

being  molded.     And  when,  in 

WUliam    Jennings    Bryan 

ihat   Republican   William    Howard 
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Taft  had  "pressure  on  the  brain,"  Repub- 
licans were  naturally  upset. 

Amid  the  now  popular  Democrat  charges 
of  hate  and  hatemongering  a  lonely  voice 
echoes  down  the  darkened  corridors  of 
libraries  across  the  land.  It  springs  from 
the  yellowed  pages  of  old  newspapers,  out- 
of-date  magazines,  the  carefully  stored 
voliunes  that  may  lend  the  color  of  truth, 
a  certain  clarity  of  perspective  for  the  1960'8. 

Who's  pouring  venom?  An  examination 
not  of  memory  but  of  fact,  not  of  distortion 
but  of  truth,  leads  the  reader  down  a  twist- 
ing trail  of  Democrat  demagoguery,  cam- 
paign expediency,  nasty  means  to  accom- 
plish a  doubtful  end;  the  election  and  re- 
election   of    Democrats    to    national    office. 

A  shift  in  time  to  the  New  Deal  era  can 
serve  as  a  springboard  for  a  peculiar  brand 
of  nostalgia;  the  crackling,  supercharged 
static  of  snide  Invective  and  political  oppor- 
tunism, euphemistically  called  hard 
hitting,  and  brought  into  Its  highest  flower 
under  the  24  years  of  Democrat  control  since 
1932. 

TBI  BOOVZR  DEPBES8ION 

"A  fantastic  Hoover  myth,  factually  false 
and  humanly  unjust,"  says  one-time  Demo- 
crat sp)eechwrlter  Eugene  Lyons,  "has  been 
Industriously  promoted  during  many  years 
by  hordes  of  official  and  volunteer  propa- 
gandists and  Is  still  very  much  in  circula- 
tion. It  presents  our  31st  President  as  a 
heartless  ogre.  Inept  and  callous  and  reac- 
tionary, who  caused  a  depression,  then  did 
nothing  to  mitigate  Its  horrors." ' 

That  the  depression  was  assisted,  among 
other  things,  by  the  killing  or  incapacitating 
of  40  million  of  the  best  youth  of  the  earth; 
the  harsh  treaties  which  ended  the  war;  the 
earring  of  12  new  nations  from  3  old 
empires;  the  Increase  of  standing  armies 
from  2  to  5  million  men;  revolution  in 
China;  agitations  in  India;  Russia's  dump- 
ing; gigantic  overproduction  of  rubber  In 
the  Indies,  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  of  coffee  in 
Brazil,  of  cocoa  in  Ecuador,  of  copper  in  the 
Congo,  of  lead  In  Burma,  of  zinc  In  Aus- 
tralia, of  oil  in  the  United  States;  new 
wheatlands  in  the  Argentine;  new  cotton 
lands  In  Egypt;  revolutions  in  Spain.  Portu- 
gal, Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Argentina,  Slam; 
the  repudiation  of  debts,  does  not  appear  in 
Democrat  campaign  literature. 

Instead,  analyzed  the  Democratic  Digest, 
"Hoover  blew  the  whistle.  Mellon  ramg  the 
bell;  Wall  Street  gave  the  signal  and  the 
country  went  to  hell."  -  Nor  does  the  story 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  actions,  during  his  7  months 
as  President  before  the  market  crash,  receive 
mention  in  the  speeches  of  our  Democrat 
friends. 

Instead  Democrats  were  satisfied  to  accept 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  Nance  Garner's 
explanation  that  President  Hoover  "shame- 
fully betrayed"  millions  of  American  men 
and  women. »  Perhaps  Biographer  Eugene 
Lyons  can  best  set  the  scene  for  the  truth 
as  it  was  actually  played  out  on  the  stage  of 
America,  in  1929" 

"It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
(Hoover)  knew  the  smashup  w.is  coming. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  small  and  despised  com- 
pany of  the  sober  in  that  lime  of  intoxica- 
tion, he  knew  only  that  the  boom  was  un- 
wholesome; that  capital  was  being  poured 
Into  unproductive  speculation  rather  than 
productive  Investment;  that  the  stock  mar- 
ket Indexes  were  galloping  far  ahead  of  prices 
and  employment  "  ' 

"Easy  money"  policies  of  1927  had  loosened 
a  spiral  of  speculation.     Federal  Reserve  of- 
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'  Eugene  Lyons,  "Our  Unknown  Ex-Presi- 
dent, a  Portrait  of  Herbert  Hoover"  (Garden 
City.  N.Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  19481,  p.  1. 

» Democratic  Bulletin  (Washington.  DC), 
Aug.    1932.   p.    17. 

•The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1932,  p.  16. 

*  Lyons,  Our  Unknown  Ex-President,  p.  238. 


flclals.  upon  Hoover's  election,  began  to  n. 
strict  speculative  credit. 

At  President  Hoover's  request  Treuim 
Secretary  Mellon  announced  "bonds  aretov 
In  price  compered  to  stocks,"  an  indlnct 
warning — first  from  such  a  souiefr—tSKt 
stocks  were  inflated.  Federal  Rea«ve  Oor* 
emor  Young  followed  up  the  next  flay  with 
a  public  appeal  to  all  banks  to  c\irb  specula- 
tive loans.  Mr.  Hoover  invited  newspaper  asd 
magazine  editors  to  the  White  House,  Indi. 
vldually  and  off  the  record,  and  Implcnd 
them  to  speak  out  against  the  moiinttiu 
mania  of  quick  proflts.  A  few  complied,  re! 
cords  Lyons,  but  the  majority  thought  lit 
Hoover  an  alarmist. 

President  Hoover  then  sent  his  frieni 
Henry  M.  Robinson  around  the  country  to 
lu^e  self-restraint  on  bankers  and  promoten 
They  scoffed.  As  a  resiilt  of  the  Preeldenvi 
efforts  the  rates  on  market  loans  rose  as  high 
as  20  percent  but  the  country  resented 
Hoover's  evident  intention  to  substituta 
reality  for  daydreams. 

Speakers  at  the  newspaper  publlsbera' 
meeting  In  April  1929  voiced  that  resent- 
ment. Finally  Mr.  Hoover  warned  Richard 
Whitney,  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  that  unless  there  was  a  genuine 
house  cleaning  in  the  exchange — despite  New 
York  State  Governor  Roosevelt's  indiffer- 
ence— he.  Hoover,  would  ask  Congress  to  step 
in.  Making  good  this  threat.  President 
Hoover  forced  the  Senate,  over  bitter  resist- 
ance of  Democrat  leaders,  to  Investigate  the 
manipulation,  price  fixing,  and  plain  thievery 
In  the  stock  exchange. 

"Seven  months  after  the  President  entered 
the  White  House."  wrote  Lyons.  "hU  struggle 
against  boom  was  converted  Into  a  struggle 
against  the  bust.  In  October  the  stock  mar- 
ket crashed." 

Later,  at  a  conference  of  Governors  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Franklin  Roosevelt  still  defended 
the  soundness  of  the  financial  situation, 
arguing  that  only  gamblers  were  being  hurt 
by  the  collapse. 

"HOOVER  THE  HEARTLESS" 

January  1932  found  Democrats  assembled 
In  Washington  for  their  annual  Jackson  Day 
dinner.  At  the  Mayflower  Hotel  all  eyes  were 
on  the  head  table  where  the  Democrats'  last 
three  defeated  Presidential  nominees  sat 
picking  at  their  dinner:  James  Middleton 
Cox  (1920),  John  William  Davis  (1924),  and 
Alfred  Emanuel  Smith  (1928).  Toastmaster 
Claude  Bowers,  editorial  writer  for  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  New  York  Journal,  ac- 
cused President  Hoover  of  giving  "human 
misery  the  absent  treatment."  Mr.  Davii 
divided  GOP  eras  Into  "Dark  Betrayal" 
(1920-24).  "Smug  Self-Complacen(5y"  (1924- 
29 ) ,  and  "Wild  Dismay"  ( 1929-32 ) .» 

Governor  Joseph  E.  Ely.  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  to  be  even  more  succinct: 

"Tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  banking  Inter- 
ests of  the  E^ast,  the  Republican  Party  found 
Itself  powerless  to  repel  their  imprc^r.  In- 
sincere, and  greedy  advances.  A  guileless  and 
trusting  public  became  an  easy  ptey  to  the 
insidious  propaganda  of  fabulous  fortunes 
and  easy  living."  * 

By  February  1932,  Collier's  magazine  wa» 
forced  to  take  note  of  this  rising  campaign  of 
hate.  "The  Strange  Attacks  on  Mt.  Hoover." 
written  by  Arthur  Train,  noted  that  hardly 
any  of  our  Presidents — certainly  none  of  our 
greatest — has  escaped  defamation  of  the 
vilest  sort.  Washington.  Adams,  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Cleveland,  Wilson,  Teddy  Roosevelt 
were  all  subjected  to  slander  during  life  or 
by  more  cowardly  assassins  after  death.  But 
President  Hoover,  the  humanitarian,  wu 
smeared  In  half  a  dozen  books  as  a  traitor, 
a  thief,  an  embezzler,  an  exploiter  of  slave 
'labor."  j 

'Time,  Jan.  18,  1932,  p.  11. 

«  Democratic  Bulletin.  January  1932,  p.  28. 

•  Collier's,  Feb.  20. 1932.  p.  7. 
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OoIlier'B  magazine  did  not  realize  the  worst 


•!Jh?  Lindbergh  kidnaping  held  the  atten- 
^nf  America  In  that  election  year  of  1932. 
S^H^^Hoover  had  introduced  the  5-day 
vwaek  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
ll^morfttlon  The  Norris-LaGuardla  Act  was 
^^°^  lending  organized  labor  a  measure  of 
''!!!!!^tlon  Amelia  Earhart  flew  the  Atlan- 
t!^^d  Franklin  Roosevelt  flew  to  Chicago. 
Thi.Te  he  accepted  the  Democratic  nomlna- 
i°r^  During  his  acceptance  speech  Mr. 
;^evclt  charged  "Republican  leadership" 
^  failure.  He  said  quite  openly  that 
Jhrouahout  his  campaign  he  would  not  crlt- 
X  the  Republican  Party,  but  that  he 
«ould  confine  his  attack  to  "Republican  lead- 
ers ■•»    It  was  a  turning  point  In  American 

'*The"campalgn  on  personalities  had  begun. 

"We  commend  Governor  Roosevelt's  an- 
nounced plan  to  confine  his  attacks  to  the 
Republican  leadership."  announced  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee." 

But  Al  Smith  was  outraged  at  this  tactic, 
this  departure  from  the  American  political 
euSc     Smith    directed    this    challenge    to 

FDR  ■  "I  '^iii  *^^®  °^  °^y  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

and  fight  to  the  end  against  any  candidate 
who  persists  In  any  demagogic  appeal  to 
the  inasses  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country  to  destroy  themselves  by  setting  class 
ajainst  class  and  rich  against  poor."  ■" 
Wrote   Arthur    Krock    In    The    New    York 

Times : 

"This  was  Inunedlately  accepted  as  an  at- 
tack on  Governor  Roosevelt  and  his  radio 
speech  last  week."  " 

Charles  Mlchelson.  longtime  press  agent 
for  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  later 
explained  this  peculiarly  Democratic  tactic 
of  "setting  class  against  class  and  rich 
against  poor." 

"If  a  course  seemed  to  me  to  advance  the 
prestige  of  the  party  and  the  administration. 
I  was  enthusiastic  at  Its  Incubation.  If  it 
seemed  to  me  a  hindrance  to  political  success. 
I  was  against  it."  1- 

There  It  is,  out  In  the  open.  No  qualms, 
no  misgivings.  Again  Mlchelson  speaks: 
"Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  formulate  a 
political  code  of  ethics.  Despite  the  fine, 
altruistic  language  of  party  platforms,  the 
habit  has  always  been  to  smite  the  opposi- 
tion, regardless  of  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules,  whenever  and  however  the  opportunity 
offers'."  " 

And  the  Democrats  had  talented  speakers, 
who  also  overlooked  Queensbury.  leather- 
lunged  orators  of  the  old  school,  who  were 
well  equipped  to  carry  out  this  mandate 
of  demagoguery;  Senator  Carter  Glass,  the 
crisp  classical  orator;  Newton  D.  Baker,  self- 
confident,  assured;  Owen  Young,  who  called 
the  GNP  "gross  national  paper"  and  rattled 
off  Btetistlcs  like  a  machinegun;  Alfred 
Emanuel  Smith  with  his  East-side  spell- 
binding. 

Baker,  Smith.  Young.  Davis.  Cox.  Raskob, 
Reed,  the  two  Walshes.  Long.  Hague.  Curley. 
Daniels,  Breckinridge,  Norrls.  Johnson,  Cut- 
ting, La  Follette — these  were  some  of  the  na- 
tional flgtu-es  who  crowded  upon  the  Demo- 
crat stage  during  the  campaign. 

To  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, President  Hoover  was  "hypocriti- 
cal."" 

To  then-Governor  Roosevelt,  President 
Hoover  was  "not  frank,  not  honest  with  the 
people." '» 


To  then-Governor  Roosevelt,  President 
Hoover  was  "insincere."  " 

To  Senator  Harrison.  President  Hoover's 
speech  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  the  "cry  of 
a  drowning  man."  " 

To  Josephus  Daniels  (Democrat),  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  President  Hoover  al- 
lowed "stock  watering  and  feudalism"  In  the 
"monopolies  of  the  giant  hydroelectric  com- 
panies." "> 

To  Governor  Cox.  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
President  Hoover  was  beset  by  fear.'» 

Governor  Ritchie.  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
m  a  more  charitable  spirit,  merely  accused 
President  Hoover  of  "shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
truth."  -■<' 

To  Democrats,  it  was  best  If  President 
Hoover  made  no  public  remarks  at  all  In  his 
campaign  for  reelection  since,  according  to 
Senator  Harrison,  the  President's  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  speech  had  "cost  the  American  people 
billions"  because  It  set  Europe  to  wondering 
about  the  stability  of  our  dollar .-' 

To  Senator  Robinson,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas. President  Hoover's  remarks  were  "absurd 
and  dangerous."  - 

To  Daniel  J.  Tobln.  chairman  of  the  labor 
division  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, President  Hoover  "opposed  all  direct  Gov- 
ernment relief  to  starving  unemployed."-' 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  assailed  President  Hoover  for  "the 
blindness,  panic,  and  futility"  of  his  leader- 
ship.-' 

To  the  Democratic  Bulletin,  President 
Hoover  had  sunk  to  a  "zero  mark  in  Presi- 
dential patriotism."^ 

"When  Herbert  Hoover  leaves  the  White 
House  on  the  4th  of  next  March  one  of  his 
distinctions  will  be  that  he  Is  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  has  ever  In- 
dulged In  the  public  crybaby  act."  =^« 
Perhaps  the  worst  cut  of  all: 
Ex-Senator  James  A.  Reed,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  speaking  In  Des  Moines  October 
10,  1932.  roared,  "there  Is  but  one  god  mam- 
mon and  Hoover   is  his  prophet."  -• 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  top  himself.  Senator 
Reed  added,  "Mr.  Hoover  Is  In  lard  up  to  his 


eyes 
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Speaker  of  the  House  John  Nance  Garner 
was  particularly  kind  to  President  Hoover. 
"Mr.  Hoover  Is  President  of  the  United  States 
and  as  such  the  utmost  respect  Is  due  him."  » 

By  late  July  Democratic  Vlce-Presldentlal 
Nominee  Garner  was  homeward  bound  from 
Washington.  In  Dallas,  he  stepped  out  of 
his  Pullman  long  enough  to  give  Texans 
a  sample  of  his  respect: 

"I  want  to  convince  every  honest  man  and 
woman  that  the  power  of  government  should 
be  taken  away  from  those  who  administer 
It  for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged  few.  Be- 
cause I  demanded  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  make  public  its  use 
of  the  people's  property,  the  President  In 
effect  said:  'No.  That's  for  the  benefit  of 
my  select  clientele  and  the  people  mxistn't 
know  what's  done  with  it.' 

"We  passed  that  measure  anyway.  I  notice 
by  the  papers  he  says  he'll  study  It  a  few 
days  and  'probably  will  sign  It.'  He  means 
he  wants  to  have  a  few  days  to  find  out  what 


Wall  Street  and  J.  P.  Morgan  think  he  shoxild 
do  about  it. 

"When  my  friends  decided  I  was  fit  timber 
to  deal  with  Herbert  Hoover,  I  assented.  I 
think  now  I  may  be  big  enough  for  that 
job,  considering  his  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion."*' 

When  downright  vicious  cracks  were  made 
about  President  Hoover,  the  Democratic  Bul- 
letin—mouthpiece of  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee— used  a  particularly  Interest- 
ing ^mmlck.  An  article  published  April 
1932,  titled  "The  Mantle  of  the  Martyred 
Lincoln  Must  Not  Be  Sullied."  was  written, 
according  to  the  byline,  "By  a  Republican." 
Said  the  Democrats'  unnamed  "Republi- 
can": 

"Hoover,  like  Nero,  fiddled  for  3  long 
years  In  a  state  of  Indecision  and  lack  of 
leadership  while  the  false  economic  pyramid 
erected  by  his  Republican  predecessors  made 
ready  to  fall  •  •  * . 

"This  great  Nation,  under  Hoover,  the 
Heartless,  may  feed  the  hungry  of  other 
lands  but  she  cannot  feed  her  own  hungry 
and  starving  people.  •  *  * 

"Space  will  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
other  shortcomings  of  Hoover  and  his  ut- 
ter unfitness  for  the  high  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  In  which  he  and  his 
office-holding  adherents  are  striving  to  re- 
elect him,  but  this  statement  may  safely 
be  made  that  Herbert  Hoover  of  1931  Is  unfit 
to  unlace  the  shoes  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln •  •  *."^ 

To  Senator  Carter  Glass.  Democrat,  of 
Virginia.  In  a  speech  delivered  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  campaign  over  the  radio, 
one  of  President  Hoover's  relief  measures 
was  "an  intolerable,  legislative  bastard." « 
On  October  13,  1932,  Mr.  Roosevelt  followed 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  to  the  CBS 
microphone  to  condemn  President  Hoover's 
according  to  him,  at  the  "expense  of  the 
starving."  ^^ 

Said  the  Democratic  National  Committee's 
handbook  for  campaign  speakers :  "First  and 
Indelibly  his  early  record  is  clouded  by  his 
former  partnerships  which  contracted  cheap 
Chinese  coolie  labor  in  South  African 
mines." »' 

The  campaign  ended  on  this  note.  Hoover 
lost.  Roosevelt  won.  Smiled  the  benign 
Charlie  Mlchelson.  fuUsomely,  "On  the  whole 
it  has  been  rather  a  clean  campaign."  » 
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ICKES,    A    MAN    OF    MANY    GUTS 

This  clean  campaign  continued  through 
the  next  4  depression  years.  It  had  become 
custom  In  those  days  to  name  huge  dams 
and  hydroelectric  plants  for  Presidents. 
There  was  the  Roosevelt  Dam  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt:  the  Wilson  Dam;  the  Coolldge 
Dam.  It  was  a  gesture  of  respect.  In  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  case  It  had  been  vastly  more, 
since  he  had  fathered  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  and  nurtured  the  project  from  its  begin- 
ning. In  keeping  with  this  precedent,  then 
Secretary  Wilbur  named  the  Colorado  Dam 
for  President  Hoover  on  September  8,  1930. 
Congress  confirmed  and  legalized  the  chris- 
tening when  it  appropriated  funds  for  the 
Hoover  Dam. 

Biographer  Lyons,  who  in  1936  threw  him- 
self actively  into  the  pro-Roosevelt  cam- 
paign, recalls  the  incident: 

"But  early  in  the  reign  of  Hoover's  suc- 
cessor a  strange  and  almost  Incredible  thing 
happened.  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  changed 
the  name  to  Boulder  Dam.  Legalities  aside, 
viewed  in  its  purely  human  aspects,  it  was 
a  piece  of  pettiness  to  make  normal  people 
blush.    Having  attached  the  ex-President's 
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followed  up  by  years  long  efforts 
the  X33.  Board  on  Geographical 
formally  rechristenlng  the  dam. 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  this  Board 
delayed  citation  for  deft  broken - 
'  in  evading  the  Ickes  pressure. 
Board  disowned  Jurisdiction,  In- 
Its  authority  did  not  extend  to 
items  in  the  geographical   land- 
Secretary  obtained  a  ruling  from 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  the  contrary, 
however,    stuck    to    its    view. 
Ickes  simply  decided  on  his  ovm 
that   Boulder    Dam   was   a    more 
d^lgnatlon;  he  attested  the  deci- 
ietter  dated  May  17,  1935. 
the    dam    was    finally    completed, 
not   Invited   to  the  dedication 
conducted  by  President  Roosevelt. 
be  present  at  Its  final  comple- 
b^rstander'  apparently  was  adjudged 
by  those  who  Issued  the  in- 
The  embarrassed  mayor  of  Boul- 
Hoover  to  come  anyhow,  but 
President  decided  to  stay  away. 
did  not  feel  like  making  myself 
an  exhibit  of  vlndictlveness,'  he 
jubsequently."  •• 
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gate  from  California  to  the  Democrat  Na- 
tional Convention,  allowed  as  how  Republi- 
cans had : 

"Just  concluded  a  campaign  of  the  bitter- 
est and  most  disgraceful,  shameless,  and  false 
attacks  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  » 

Later  that  summer,  on  August  29,  1937, 
Democratic  National  Committee  Chairman 
James  A.  Parley  was  downright  intransigent 
when  he  refused  to,  "close  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  powerful  minority  groups  are  op- 
posing his  (Roosevelt's)  program  with  un- 
compromising bitterness.  You  know  the 
identity  of  those  groups,  and  you  know 
also  that  they  always  oppose  any  legislation 
designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working- 
man."  "   Etc.  etc.  etc. 

I  HITLQl'S    ALLY 

By  midsummer  of  1940  fascism  clicked  its 
Jackboots  and  the  thunder  was  heard  across 
the  Atlantic.  Adolf  Hitler  had  plunged 
through  the  Low  Countries  Into  Prance. 
Nothing  was  more  democratic,  therefore, 
than  to  connect — somehow — GOP  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Wendell  Wlllkle  with 
nazlsm.    Samples: 

House  Speaker  William  Brockman  Bank- 
head,  Democrat,  of  Alabama:  "If  the  voters 
wish  to  place  the  Executive  in  control  of 
forces  which  are  somewhat  foreign  to  our 
usual  American  way  of  life."  " 

Postmaster  General  Jim  Parley  (former 
Democratic  National  Committee  chieftain ) : 
"The  question  Is  •  •  •  what  sets  of  forces, 
economic  and  social,  are  to  conduct  our  Gov- 
ernment— the  historic  American  processes, 
or  some  new  and  somewhat  foreign  methods 
of  concentrated  control?"  " 

The  reader  of  these  dried  and  musty  rec- 
ords Is  appalled  by  the  depths  to  which  Dem- 
ocrats sank  as  America  teetered  on  the  edge 
of  a  new  precipice. 

Democrat  Vlce-Presldentlal  Candidate 
Henry  Wallace,  speaking  on  the  cornstalk- 
decorated  stage  of  the  Coliseum  In  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  September  1940,  argued 
that  (1)  with  Roosevelt  standing  for  democ- 
racy and  (2)  Adolf  Hitler  standing  for  dic- 
tatorship. (3)  those  who  opposed  Roosevelt 
were  Hitler's  conscious  or  Innocent  allies. 
He  charged: 

"When  Roosevelt  tried  to  adjust  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  United  States  to  a  sick 
world,  they  (Republicans)  fought  him  at 
home  as  Hitler  fought  him  abroad.  Some  of 
the  bitter  attacks  on  Roosevelt's  program 
were  directly  Inspired  by  the  agents  of  Hit- 
ler in  this  country.  Others  were  merely 
blindly  partisan.  But.  whatever  the  motive, 
the  effect  was  the  same — these  attacks  on 
Roosevelt  and  his  program  played  Into  the 
hands  of  Hitler.  Every  evidence  of  opposi- 
tion to  Roosevelt  within  the  United  States 
has  been  reason  for  rejoicing  In  Berlin.  •  •  • 

"I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  Republican 
leaders  are  willfully  or  consciously  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  Hitler.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  replacement  of  Roosevelt,  even 
if  It  were  by  the  most  patriotic  leadership 
that  could  be  found,  would  cause  Hitler  to 
rejoice.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  turn  their  backs  on  the  man  that 
Hitler  wants  to  see  defeated.  Most  Repub- 
licans may  not  yet  realize  It.  but  their  party 
Is  the  party  of  appeasement  In  the  United 
States  today.  It  is  the  party  which  the 
totalitarian  powers  will  back  in  every  way 
possible."  " 

The  New  York  Times  responded  to  this 
political  hatemongerlng,  calling  It:  "A  line 
of   attack  which   does  no  credit  to  him   or 
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his  party.  If  this  says  anything,  tt  «,» 
that  a  vote  for  Mr.  Wlllkle  isa  toL  fa! 
Hitler.  That  is  an  imjust  charge,  iit  ta 
irresponsible  charge.  It  is  a  recklaM  ebsiM 
because  (it)  is  an  attempt  to  unimSl 
patriotism  for  the  Democrat  Party."  **  ^"^ 

The  implication  that  Hitler  and  Moma. 
linl  wanted  Roosevelt  out — first  advancail  |» 
Henry  Wallace,  then  offered  by  G0V4  Herbm 
Lehman,  Democrat,  of  New  York— wm  tt. 
tacked  by  ptindlt  Oswald  Garrison  VlUvd- 
"It  seems  to  me  that  your  declaratitm  (Lehi 
man's)  that  a  vote  for  Wlllkle  will  be  % 
vote  for  Hitler  •  •  •  touches  the  low-watar 
mark  of  unfair,  unjust,  and  Intolerable  par. 
tlsanshlp  •  •  •  playing  upon  passions  and 
prejudices  which  you  ought  to  be  the  lut 
man  In  the  State  of  New  York  to  do."  • 

Circulated  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  wu  a 
mimeographed  political  sheet  declaltolng  that 
Wlllkle  has  "a  sister  who  is  married  to  a 
German  naval  officer  in  Berlin.  Are  «• 
going  to  stand  idly  by  and  permit  a  German 
to  become  President  of  our  cotmtry?"* 
(Winkle's  sister  was  with  her  husbtnil, 
Paul  E.  Plhl,  a  commander  in  the  VS.  Navy 
then  on  duty  as  U.S.  assistant  naval  attacM 
in  Berlin.) 

According  to  columnist  Dorothy  Thompson 
(In  a  feat  of  mental  gjminasties) :  "When 
you  vote  for  Wlllkle  •  •  •  you  are  voting 
for  communism."  " 

Nor  was  the  lowest  tjrpe  of  racial  bigotry 
Ignored  In  Democrat  campaign  blasphemy. 

In  October  (1940)  the  Negro  Division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  In  New 
York  City  Issued  a  five-page  mimeographed 
document  which  (1)  underlined  Wendell 
Winkle's  German  ancestry,  (2)  quoted  Ad(^ 
Hitler  as  saying:  "Negroes  are  lower  than 
apes."  Wlllkle,  said  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  was  nominated  "by  the  Hitler 
formula"  with  the  calculating  support  of 
Isolationist  Senator  Arthur  Vandenb\irg,  Re- 
publican of  Michigan,  anti-New  Deal  Ckm- 
gressman  Charles  Halleck,  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Harold  Stassen,  "the  Governor  of 
the  'German'  State  of  the  Union — Min- 
nesota." 

Elwood,  Ind.,  Willkle's  birthplace,  the 
statement  went  on.  barred  Negroes  as  reel- 
dents  and  put  up  signs  warning:  "Nigger, 
Don't  Let  the  Sun  Go  Down  On  You."  The 
Democrat  document  quoted  Harlan  Miller, 
columnist  on  the  Boston  Traveler,  as  saying 
that  Winkle's  favorite  crack  under  emotional 
stress  was:  "You  can't  do  this  to  me — I  am 
a  white  man."  If  WUlkle  were  President,  the 
document  implied,  Negroes  would  know  what 
to  expect.  The  mimeographed  sheets,  headed 
"Speakers  Bureau,"  were  presumably  In- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  thesis  for  Demoorst 
speeches  to  colored  voters." 

Nor  was  violence  absent  from  the  cam- 
paign when  In  Detroit,  Doris  LaRoue,  31,  New 
Deal  RFC  employee,  pleaded  guilty  to  tossing 
a  metal  wastebasket,  a  telephone  book,  an 
ash  tray,  and  other  furniture  oddments  from 
an  18th-8tory  window  during  a  downtown 
wnikle  parade.  Said  Miss  LaRoue:  "Some- 
thing came  over  me."  "• 

In  the  same  city,  Detroit.  Mich..  Wendell 
Wlllkle  stood,  after  hecklers  had  thrown  a 
melon  and  wastebasket  at  him,  and  spoke 
not  for  votes,  but  made  a  plea  to  American 
mothers  to  "teach  our  children  to  believe  to 
America."  ■> 

But  the  Democrat  bandwagon  continued 
to  serve  as  a  launching  platform  for  the  most 
utterly  despicable  charges  Imaginable: 

To  "Puslon-Tlcket"  LaOuardia.  WendeU 
Wlllkle  was   "a  promoter  par  exceUence,  a 


"  Ibid.,  Oct.  14.  1940,  p.  25. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

-Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1940,  p.  19. 

'■■  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

♦»  Ibid..  Oct.  21, 1940,  p.  21. 

*»  Ibid.,  Oct.  14,  1940.  p.  30. 

»  Ibid.,  Oct.  16,  1944,  p.  24. 
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_*,.*  •   •  •  vmreliable  and  unln- 

form*!''"  -^  General  Robert  H.  Jackson: 
^^  ***^nl  all   (I  can)   to  stop  the  in- 

'<"  STc^nTentratlon  in   this   country  of 

««««*°L^tlons  of  other  people's  money  In 

I^*'^^lawle8s,  irresponsible,  and  ruth- 

tW  W*ds  f,  ^liSl  Wlllkle."  « 

»**?*^ncltor  General  Francis  Biddle:  "Of 
^^-  ^iSer  wants  Roosevelt  defeated."  « 

«*fSciS  WiUkle,  predictably,  was  defeated. 

-BPTJUUCANS    CAUSED    WOELD    WAE    H 

o^aiocrat  publicity  chief  Charles  Michel- 

^zlTiater  to  write: 
"°J?fr,  the  newspaper  commentators  began 
K^^t^S  on  ^«^«1*  "  preliminary  to 
SfiSTcSp^lg^.  it  seemed  a  natural  thlrig 
**^  !nJ  ^counter  with  a  pro-Democratic 
"^  n  so  I  Kot  my  commentaries,  under 
'^"^SdiS  of  ^Dispelling  the  Fog.' 
"^Tt  SS^lte  a  boon  for  harried  little  news- 
^Jtf^ubUcatlons  with  their  small  and  over- 
•^^Ji  Btaffs  and  some  thousands  of  them 
!S1he  editorial  without  mentioning  Ite 
2Sce   U)  our  gratification  and,  I  hope,  to 

»^;rtS"hl!ght°o7S.rLterprlse  9,000  or 
,0(»0  daUles  and  weeklies  carried  much 
2'wr^tter,  and  the  publicity  bureau 
■..helped  enormously."" 
"^^STof  that.  Nine  or  ten  thousand 
Jly  and  weekly  newspapers  carrying  made- 
rwashlngton  Democrat  propaganda. 

I^e^  d!s°  every    week.   "9,000   or    10.000 
dames  and   weeklies   carried   much   of   our 

"^^^ple  of  the  "matter"  sent  out  by  ^e 
Detiocra?  Party  and  used  by  "9^0  or  10.000 
American  newspapers   is  "Prod^'^^i,  ^"l^^; 
iTwas  printed   in    1942.   shortly   after  the 
Dnlted  States  went  to  war. 

"DISPXLlilNG  THZ  FOG 

"(By  Charles  Mlchelson,  director  of  publicity. 
Democratic  National  Committee) 
"You  are  worried  about  the  gasoline  and 
rubber  shortages.  You  wonder  how  you  are 
going  to  get  Junior  to  school  and  get  to  your 
own  Job  when  your  tires  are  worn  out. 

"You  perhaps  do  not  trace  your  troubles  to 
the  circumstance  that  more  than  20  years  ago 
you  voted  for  an  Isolationist  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. You  were  war-weary  then,  and 
thought  possibly  that  it  was  Just  as  weU 
to  have  a  Republican  Congress  for  a  change. 
"It  Is  not  a  matter  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance, with  the  safety  of  the  Nation  at  stake, 
that  you  might  have  to  adapt  yourself  to  a 
non-motor  condition;  that  you  have  to  reg- 
ister If  you  want  a  rationed  potind  of  sugar, 
and  that  your  taxes  are  at  the  peak  and 
may  go  higher.  There  are  graver  elements 
Intheplctxire. 

"Because  you  raised  your  boy  In  the  faith 
that  an  American's  first  and  deepest  duty  is 
to  serve  his  country,  you  saw  him  Inducted 
into   our    armed    service    with    pride— even 
though  your  heart  was  wning  by  the  perils 
that  beset  him  at  an  unknown  destination. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  are  sub- 
ject to  that  Inevitable  choice  because  you 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  enemies  ol 
Woodrow  Wilson  that  a  League  of  Nations 
meant  a  supergovernment?     That  the  de- 
stuctlon  of  the  Independence  of  the  Unltea 
States  was  in  question,  and  equaUy  wild  sug- 
gestions of  the  import  of  our  participating  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  future  aggressions  that 
could  menace  world  peace?     The  falsity  of 
the  theory  that  we  could  rest  sectire  In  ova 
Insular   abstention   from   world   affairs   has 
been  disastrously  demonstrated  by  the  events 
of  the  past  2  years. 

"We  tried  to  make  it  work  with  our  em- 
bargo of  our  trade  with  beUigerents,  and  by 
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keeping  our  ships  away  from  combat  zones- 
only  to  find  that  the  Nazi  powers  made 
the  rules,  and  that  to  them  the  wide  world 
was  a  combat  zone.  When  Japan  Joined  the 
Axis  and  assailed  us  from  the  Pacific,  we  were 
In  It  up  to  our  necks. 

"When  the  trouble  started 
"A  Senate— two-thirds  RepubUcan— Jetti- 
soned the  League  of  Nations,  including  the 
famous  Lodge  reservations,  which  we  had 
been  assxired  protected  us  against  the  si»cter 
of  a  supergovernment,  and  which  turned  out 
to  be  merely  a  halt  to  Induce  people  who 
believed  in  the  principle  of  world  coopera- 
tlcMi  to  Join  the  wreckers. 

"Once  in  power,  the  isolationist  principle 
was  worked  to  the  limit.  Within  a  few  ye^ 
our  country  from  being  at  the  top  of  the 
world  In  mUltary  strength  declined  to  fourth 
or  fifth  place.  They  flattened  the  Army  and 
all  but  destroyed  the  Navy— first  by  the 
sinking  of  our  ships  through  the  disarma- 
ment conference  formula  and  then  by  re- 
fusing to  replace  others  as  they  become 
obsolete.  . 

"Of  coxirse,  the  American  voters  did  not 
realize  that  when  they  voted  In  a  House  of 
Representatives  hostUe  to  the  administra- 
tion 24  years  ago,  they  prepared  the  way  for 
aU  this  destruction  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  war. 

"The  average  voter,  particularly  in  a  con- 
gressional election,  is  likely  to  look  no  fxur- 
ther  than  the  election  of  his  local  candidate. 
He  perhaps,  knows  neither  of  the  candidates 
but  votes  for  one  to  oblige  a  friend,  or  a 
political  associate,  or  simply  to  go  along  with 
his  own  party  as  a  routine  habit.  Such  pro- 
cedure might  not  do  any  harm  in  an  ordinary 
election,  but  the  present  is  a  time  when  the 
familiar  social  or  political  leaning  falls  short 
of  national  duty.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  a  careless  vote— or  It  might  be  an  emo- 
tional one— a  generation  ago  produced  a 
repercussion  of  dire  consequences  In  the 
world's  history 


1^  Ibid..  Oct.  28,  1940,  p.  15. 

"Ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1940,  p.  13. 

"Ibid.,  p.  13. 

"  Mlchelson,  "The  Ghost  Talks.'  p.  212. 


Minding  our  own  business 
"It  destroyed  the  hope  for  an  international 
concord  that  was  planned  to  make  such  wars 
as  the  present  one  Impossible;  it  brought 
MB  to  the  Harding  administration  and  its 
scandals;  to  the  amiable  do-nothing  poUcies 
of  the  Coolidge  regime. 

"We  thought  we  were  minding  our  own 
affairs,  never  realizing  that  it  was  leading  to 
the  great  depression  of  President  Hoovers 
term,  and.  Indirectly,  promoted  t^.  Practi- 
cality of  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism, 
with  the  results  ahready  of  the  loss  of  mu- 
Uons  of  lives  and  the  prostration  of  aU  that 
was  best  of  clvUizatlon  In  central  Europe. 

"It  brought  on  the  Jingoism  of  Japan,  for 
it  furnished  the  opportunity  of  the  yeUow 
empire  to  embark  on  Its  career  of  conquest. 
That  paratlcal  foray  would  never  have  even- 
tuated had  not  our  country— the  one  agency 
'that  could  have  forbidden  the  Japonlfication 
of  the  Par  Eaatr— been  tied  up  in  the  war  of 
the  Atlantic,  so  that  it  had  to  divide  its  forces 
to  meet  the  Asiatic  threat. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  voters  next 
November  will  keep  this  picture  in  mind 
when  they  go  to  the  polls. 

"The  only  policy  that  Is  important  now  is 
to  win  the  war— as  soon  as  it  can  be  won. 
We  have  had  the  unfortimate  experience  or 
delayed  preparation,  with  a  minority  In  Con- 
eress  opposed  to  the  administration.  If  that 
^norlty  should  happen  to  be  Increased  by 
the  November  elections,  who  can  estimate  the 
new  difficulties  and  damage? 

"Our  foreign  enemies  are  eagerly  assur- 
ing their  people  that  disunity  Is  rife  in  the 
United  States,  and  would  hall  any  political 
reversal  as  proof  of  their  contention.  We 
Itnow  that  there  is  no  basis  fOT^"^**  P^f" 
ticular  example  of  Nazi  propaganda.  "There 
is  promising  indicaUon  that  the  Hltler-Mus- 
sollnl-Hlrohlto  combination  is  ahready  res- 
tive at  the  failure  to  realize  the  early  triumph 


that  was  promised.  Tb^t  trend  would  bedU- 
couraged  if  anything  eventtiated  that  could 
be  hailed  as  American  disaffection. 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  a  RepubUcan  or  a 
Democratic  victory.  As  the  President  has 
pointed  out,  the  issue  between  candidates 
must  be  the  relative  devotion  to  the  Nations 
cause— and  In  estimating  this,  the  record  of 
the  candidates— regardless  of  party--must  be 

the  deciding  factor."  ».,,^„. 

To  say  this  propaganda  smears  BepubUcans 
understates  the  case.  To  say  it  stirs  hate,  or 
promotes  disunity,  or  exhibits  maUciousnees. 
or  perverts  the  war  effort  to  partisan  end* 
might  be  closer  to  the  truth. 

THI     HATK     CONTINnSa 

In  speech  after  speech  at  the  DemocraUc 
NaUonal  Convention  In  Chicago,  1944.  the 
Democrats  dragged  out  Herbert  Hoover  as 
the  man  they  preferred  to  campaign  against. 
The  convention  relished  the  steady  pounding 
at  President  Hoover.  He  was  the  one  issue 
upon  which  aU  Democrats  could  agree. 

The  July  10.  1944,  issue  of  "In  Pact'  said 
Hoover  caUed  out  the  Army  "to  shoot  down 
the  American  Legionnaires  at  Anacostla. 
President  Hoover  "started  hating  Russia 
when  his  oU.  gold,  and  other  mines  were 
confiscated  and  he  lost  a  blUlon  dollars. 
President  Hoover  "persxiaded  the  humani- 
tarian Woodrow  Wilson  to  support  Manner- 
helm  and  the  Finnish  fascists."  President 
Hoover  "was  making  millions  out  of  cooUe 
labor."  President  Hoover  believed  that  "the 
disregard  for  human  life  permits  cheap  min- 
ing "  Every  cent  President  Hoover  possesBes 
"has  come  from  the  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears  of  Chinese.  Burmese.  Russians.  Nigerian 
Negroes,  Mexicans."  " 

Though  the  Republican  candidate  was 
Thomas  E.  Dewey— as  were  WendeU  WimOe 
and  Alf  Landon  before  him- the  chief  target 
of  Democrat  pubUclty  was  Hoover  and  the 
"Hoover    depression."      It    worked.     Dewey 

Nor  was  the  smear-Hoover  campaign  con- 
fined to  the  political  platform.  As  late  as 
October  12.  1947,  Hedda  Hopper  could  report 
about  one  of  the  big  poUtlcal  brains  of  HoUy- 
wood:  "Katharine  Hepburn  turned  down  B. 
P  's  Daxighter'  becavise  the  script  caUed  fOT 
her  to  read  a  line  praising  Herbert  Hoover."  •• 

REPUBLICANS     "Am     COMMUNIST     PARTY" 

As  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  drew 
to  a  close  Democrats  were  forced  to  recon- 
sider their  left-wing  element.  The  far  left 
within  the  Democrat  Party  suffered  a  simUar 
division.  They  remained  vmlted  only  In  their 
brotherly  dlsUke  of  RepubUcans.  To  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower  had  Joined  the  "advocates 
of  the  jungle  state."  "  By  ImpUcatlon  he  ac- 
cepted "creeds  which  despised  decency  and 
stamped  on  freedom."  "  >.,.„„. 

That  was  1949.  The  next  year  RepubUcans 
stood  by  whUe  President  Truman  took  off 
on  his  "nonpoUtlcal"  tour  of  May  1950,  name 
calUng  and  smearing  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  westward. 

At  Galesburg.  lU..  RepubUcans  were 
"Isolationists."  ^,^  . 

At  Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  RepubUcans  used 

"scare  words." 

At  Wendover.  Wyo..  Republicans  were 
"stuffy,  reactionary  easterners." 

At  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  the  OOP  represented 
"selfish  interests"  who  "exploited"  the  West. 

At  Nampa.  Idaho,  he  said  Republicans 
barkened  back  to  the  days  when  "robber 
barons  sttiffed  themselves  with  riches  and 
the  little  people  got  Just  a  few  crumbs. 

At  Boise,  Idaho,  Republicans  were  "penny 
pinchers"  and  "old  mossbacks." 


"Lyons,  "Our  Unknown  Ex-Presldent,"  p. 

322. 

"Ibid.,  p.  322. 

»'  ADA  World  (Washington.  D.C.) ,  Dec.  a*. 

1949,  p.  1. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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At    Lm  Srande, 


"mcmopo  Istlc 
Pes  cUeton, 


Oreg.,    the    OOP    favored 
exploitation"  of  the  West. 
,  Oreg.,  the  OOP  represented 
1  Qterests." 

City,  Wash.,  the  GK>P  represented 
lobby." 
Mlfl^ula,  Mont.,  he  said  his  opponents 
,  Republicans,  were  men  with 


Ck>u  iee 
"pow  er 


Washl  [igton 
n:  tnds. 


At 

"special 
At 

the 
At 

in 
"acorn 

At 
from  the 
arles 

At 
"greed 

At 
Tloiu  80th 
by  Repul  lUcans 


But« 


,  Mont.,  Republicans  came  mostly 
"lunatic  fringe"  of  the  "reactlon- 


Hel  ena,  Mont.,   Republicans  were   the 


b<  ys. 


F&rii 


Isolation]  sts 
:hai  ;< 


;o,  N.  Dak.,  he  ca£tigated  the  pre- 

"do-nothing"  Congress,  controlled 

,  and  called  them  "eocnomlc 

(An   interesting   footnote    to 

e  was  written  14  years  later  when 

of  Truman's  Cabinet,  W.  Averell 

speaking  before  a  group  of  Federal 

1964.  complimented  Mr.  Truman 

al^iUty  to  get  the  same  80th  Congress, 

our  history,"  to  enact  some  of  the 

foreign  policy  legislation  In 


ia 


this  c 

a  memb 

Harrlmai 

lawyers 

for  his 

"worst  it 

most  enli  ^htened 

our  hlsto-y.) 

Anguisied  screams  arose  from  the  White 
House  CO  «rle  when  Republicans  charged  Mr. 
Tnunan  with  efforts  to  besmirch,  to  sully, 
to  defan  e,  to  vilify  by  applying  debasing 
epithets  I  knd  spreading  gross  unsubstantiated 
charges  { nd  Imputations. 

Column  list  Qould  Lincoln,   writing  in  the 
(Washlni  ton)  Evening  Star  of  September  18. 
not  id 


mtny 


H( rbert 


1951. 

"Thero 
the  Fair 
for  so 
exclusive 
about 
Presideni 
the  accu  atlon 
Ish  protap^nist 
fare  of 

If  po64lble 
during  a 
for  Peac( 
Washing 
Legion 
"being 
country 
they  are 
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use  of 
Just 
scandal 
idea  of 
country 
8asslnatlt)n 
every  single 
try."* 
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Glllls, 
some 

"This 
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United 
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hower 
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"The 
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foreign 
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America] 
and 
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•The 
"Sursum 
1961 
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screams  come  with  ill  grace  from 

Dealers  who  have  been  hurling  mud 

years  they  seem  to  think  it  their 

right.     Remember  what  they  said 

Hoover,  who  happened  to  be 

of  the  United  States?     Remember 

that  he  was  in  reality  a  Brit- 

,  with  no  thought  of  the  wel- 

Unlted  States?" 

Mr.   Truman   outdid    himself 

speech  entitled  "Working  Together 

delivered  at  a  dedication  of  the 

on  Headquarters  of   the   American 

America,     said     Mr.     Truman     Is: 

uadermlned  by  some  people  in  this 

who    are    loudly    proclaiming    that 

ts  chief  defenders.     They  are  trying 

fear  and  suspicion  among  us  by  the 

slander,  unproved   accusations,   and 

lies.     The  scurrilous  work  of  the 

ihongers  gravely  threatens  the  whole 

]  irotection  for  the  Innocent  In  our 

boday.     Slander,  lies,  character  as- 

. — these    things   are   a   threat    to 

citizen  everywhere  in  this  coun- 


C!iP, 


}ne  analyst,  the  Reverend  James  M. 

in  the  "Catholic  Review"  with 
xinberstatement : 

s  rather  violent  to  come  from  so 
personage  as  the  President  of  the 
States."  •• 


THX  SBBSKHOWER  TZAXS 


:  ears  of  Republican  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
to  muffle  the  more  blatant  ex- 
political  opportunism.    The  peace 
framework  of  American  poli- 
1950*8  shifted  a  portion  of  the 
attack    to   foreign    policy    while 
bipartisa^ishlp    eliminated    itself    from    the 
vocabulary.     Samples : 


failed 


pros  jerity 

Ibe 


Council  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
Cdmmlttee,  May  5,  1957: 
qisenhower-Diilles  administration  of 
affairs  has  substituted  Improvisa- 


'  Presipent  Harry  S.  Truman,  "Real  Amer- 

address  delivered  at  dedication  of 

Legion  Washington  Headquarters 

distributed    by    Democratic    National 

.  Aug.  14,  1951. 

Reverend    James    M.    Olllls,    CSP, 

Corda,"   Catholic  Review,  Sept.  7, 


tions  for  policy,  appeasement  for  leadership, 
posturing  for  deeds,  and  advertising  slogans 
for  information." 

Gov.  Raymond  Gary  (Okla),  Democrat 
Midwest  Conference,  October  17,  1957  (re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Times,  October  18)  : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, through  lack  of  aggressive  leadership, 
has  permitted  our  defense  program  to  stale- 
mate to  a  considerable  extent." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  March  8.  1959  (re- 
ported by  the  Washington  Post.  March  9)  : 

"Shall  Berlin  be  remembered  as  the  death- 
bed of  democracy  or  as  the  graveyard  of 
aggression? 

"We  can  no  longer  sit  by  and  see  our 
strength — military,  moral,  or  economic — dec- 
imated by  delay,  defeat,  or  retreat." 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  take  a 
"passive  role.  We  cannot  wait  for  May  in 
Berlin." 

In  1955  Joseph  Rauh.  national  chairman 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
charged  that  "Eisenhower  has  produced  the 
saddest  excuse  for  a  legislative  program  since 
President  McKlnley.  We  have  drift,  con- 
fusion, bluff,  blunder  and  a  sunburnt 
Coolidge  in  the  White  House." "' 

But  to  Democrat  National  Chairman  Paul 
Butler,  it  waa  actually  the  Republicans  who 
were  doing  the  smearing.  On  November  11. 
1955,  he  told  a  group  of  young  Democrats 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina: 

"We  have  seen  the  Republican  Party  in 
1952  and  1954  use  the  smear'  technique 
against  Democratic  candidates  •  *  •  low- 
level  campaigning  designed  to  mislead  the 
American  people  and  distort  the  facts."  "^' 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Democratic 
Digest  agree : 

"It  appears  now,  however,  that  the  GOP 
technique  is  to  attempt  to  Justify  the  smears 
by  a  smoke  screen  charge  that  Democrats  are 
slandering  Republicans." '" 

Even  the  campaign  to  instill  hatred  of 
President  Hoover  was  revived  in  March  1956 
when  the  Democratic  Digest  condensed  a 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  Journal  article  dealing  with 
the  year  1932.  "when  violence  swept  the  farm 
belt."  The  Democratic  Digest  condensation, 
distributed  to  Democrat  leaders  across  the 
Nation,  was  entitled  "Hoover's  Harvest,"  In 
April  1956  the  same  Democratic  Digest  re- 
ferred to  "the  inability  of  the  Republican 
Hoover  administration  to  deal  with  the 
great  depression." "« 

Soon  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower,  General  of 
the  Armies,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
filth,  the  same  utter  and  complete  hatred. 
The  Democrat  villflcatlon  knew  no  bounds  as 
President  Eisenhower  was  described  by  Sena- 
tor Watne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  as 
"•  •  •  the  most  dangerous  man  who  has 
been  in  the  White  House."  "^  President 
Elsenhower,  a  man  honored  by  most  Amer- 
icans, was  described  by  Senator  Morse  as 
"•  •  'a  demagog,  who  was  obviously  will- 
ing to  commit  any  expedient  act  for  sup- 
port." •« 

The  late  John  Foster  Dulles  has  been  hon- 
ored as  a  man  of  courage,  integrity,  and  abil- 
ity. Was  Senator  Morse,  a  Democrat,  hate- 
mongerlng  when  he  charged  on  September 
26,  1958: 

"Secretary  of  State  Dulles  insulted  the  in- 
telligence of  every  thinking  American  in  his 
speech  of  shocking  deception  last  night. 
This  evil  man,  bent  on  war.  must  be  checked 
If    our    Nation's    glorious    record    of    having 


"  Clifton  Brock,  "Americans  for  Democratic 
Action"  (Washington,  D.C.:  Public  Affairs 
Press,  1962),  p.  154. 

"Democratic  Digest.  February  1956,  p.  73. 

« Ibid.,  p.  76. 

« Ibid.,  April  1956.  p.  43. 

"The  Nation,  May  5,  1956. 
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never  been  an  aggressor  nation  Is  to  h«  -^ 
served."  •'  *"""?«•• 

NIXONLAND A  LAND  OF  SLANDKt  A»D  Bc^a, 

As  the  1956  campaign  moved  into  M^. 
gear  Democrats  again  followed  Mr  b<2? 
velfs  dictum  to  attack  the  man  nottKl 
party.  Nixon  was  the  target.  1^,-  ^ 
facts  were  bypassed.  »•  mo 

"Bah,  bah,  Nixon,  have  you  any  duM, 
Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,  an  administration  fwi 
With  tax  cuts  for  my  masters,  a  cloth  ooit 
for  my  dame,  but  nothing  for  the  little  bw 
who  lives  down  the  lane,"  rhapiodized  S 
Democrats.""  ^ 

Or,  for  Democrats  with  a  brief  attention 
span,  "Ike  be  nimble,  Ike  be  quick,  or  Dtt 
will  Jmnp  over  your  candlestick."  ••  ' 

Most  of  the  hate,  most  of  the  vitriol  heaped 
upon  Mr.  Nixon  contained  dark  referencejto 
his  California  Senate  campaign  against  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas.  Yet  seldom  mentioned 
was  the  fact  that  almost  without  exception 
every  charge  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  chai» 
first  made  by  Mrs.  Douglas'  Democrat  mi. 
mary  opponents  themselves.  Two  monthi 
before  the  Democrat  primary  Mrs.  Douglu- 
first  opponent.  Senator  Sheridan  Downey 
Democrat,  of  California,  withdrew  from  the 
race,  stating  that  he  was  not  iJhysically  m 
to  "waging  a  personal  and  militant  campaign 
against  the  vicious  and  unethical  propa- 
ganda"  which  he  accused  Mrs.  Douglaa  of 
using  against  him.  Democrat  Senator 
Downey  had  linked  Mrs.  Douglas  with  ex- 
tremists."" 

Her  second  opponent  for  the  Democrat 
candidacy.  Manchester  Boddy,  said  of  Mrs. 
Douglas: 

"There  is  indisputable  evidence  of  a  state- 
wide conspiracy  on  the  part  of  this  small 
subversive  clique  of  red  hots  to  capture, 
through  stealth  and  cunning,  the  nerve  cen- 
ters of  our  Democratic  Party — and  by  so 
doing  to  capture  the  vote  of  real  democratic 
citizens." 

He  warned  that  the  "blueprint  of  sub- 
versive dictatorship"  called  for  control  of 
the  Democrat  Party  by  the  "red  hots"  who 
would  make  the  party  "serve  their  own 
twisted  purpwses  •  •  •  good  California  Dem- 
ocrats who  know  the  score  •  •  •  have  taken 
up  the  banner  to  preserve  the  American  way 
of  life  and  protect  the  true  liberalism  and 
honest  progressivism  which  had  made  the 
Democratic  Party  great."  ^ 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon,  who  merely  repeated  the 
Democrat's  very  own  charges  against  Mn. 
Douglas,  was  consigned  thereafter  to  unre- 
mitting characterization  as  "a  smear  artist." 

Despite  Republican  victory  in  1956,  or  per- 
haps because  of  It,  the  hate-Nixon  campaign 
continued  unabated. 

To  Harry  Truman,  'Vice  President  Nixon 
was  yet  another  "s.o.b." 

To  California  Democrat  Chairman  Roger 
Kent,  the  'Vice  President  "would  doublecroei 
and  destroy  the  reputation  of  anybody  if  it 
seemed  to  serve  his  Interest." 

To  the  New  Republic,  a  liberal  weekly,  Mr. 
Nixon  was  President  Elsenhower's  "trapdoor, 
escape  hatch,  and  hygenlc  flush." 

Adlal  Stevenson  conjured  up  visions  of 
a  "Nlxonland — a  land  of  slander  and  scare,  of 
sly  innuendo,  of  a  poison  pen,  the  anony- 
mous phone  call  and  hustling,  pushing, 
shoving — the  land  of  smash  and  grab  any- 
thing to  win." 

The  Democrat  campaign  handbook  for 
1958  continued  a  section  called  "Nixon."  It 
opened  with  a  statement  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  assessing  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  "ruthlea 
partisan  •   •   •    (who)  does  not  have  within 


•^  Human  Events  (Washington,  D.C.),  July 
22.  1959.  art.,  sec.  I. 

*  Democratic  Digest,  November  1956,  p.  W- 

"Ibid.,  p.  60. 

■"Earl  Mazo,  "Richard  Nlxoa"  (New  York, 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  Avon  book  division,  i960), 
pp.  70-71. 

^Ibld..  pp.  70-71. 
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-^•rlence  those  scruples  which  the 
•*  S^fSi Tright  to  expect  In  the  Presl- 
2Srf  Reunited  States."'* 
*?•  "  h  1969  and  1960,  editorial  cartoon- 
^Xd  a  field  day  with  Elsenhower  and 
*"  ""^  mil  Mauldln,  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
SStcb  developed  a  habit  of  depicting  Vice 
SSeni  Nixon  tiptoeing  away  from  crises, 
^^a1^  and  adversity.  Obviously  the 
Jjjg"^.  that  Nixon,  according  to  Maul- 

*^,«irad  drawing  In  the  Denver  Post,  man- 
ift^be  genuinely  funny  while  depicting 
It  «  a  confused  soul  unable  to  correct  the 
?'"n..<tap"  (a  missile  gap  later  admitted 
bTSe  Deinocrats  to  be  nonexistent). 

p.rhftD8  Conrad's  worst— or  best,  depend- 
.  fon  how  you  look  at  It^-showed  Nixon 
.»  Roman  debauchee,  plucking  grapes  with 
wine  cup  nearby,  while  tiunlng  thumbs 
ILwn  on  a  tiny  band  of  waifs  huddled  on  the 
!Zeum  floor;  a  reference  to  the  then-publl- 
mmA  Senate  education  bill  vote. 

tutorial  Cartoonist  Herbert  Block,  draw- 
IM  for  the  Washington  Post,  saw  fit  to  depict 
Sfr  Nixon  as  a  catlike  beastle,  crawling  out 
of  a  sewer,  drenched  with  slime. 

Ig  this  how  Republicans  pour  venom  into 
our  Nation's  bloodstream? 

Hugh  Haynie,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  was  equally  direct  in  those  cam- 
otOgn  days.  He  drew  GOP  Senator  John 
SmMAN  Cooper  with  a  knife  between  his 
ihoulder  blades,  labeled,  "With  Sincere  Ap- 
preciation for  Your  Support,  D.D.E."  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower. 

But  cartoonists  and  editorial  writers  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  They  draw  In  the 
outlines,  and  in  some  cases  write  the  words, 
but  the  bold  brush  strokes  of  mud  are  pro- 
rided  by  the  Democrat  politicians. 

Twenty  years  after  suggesting  the  Supreme 
Court  pay  heed  to  ultraleftist  wishes,  or  face 
the  guillotine,  the  Democratic  Digest  was 
itlU  attributing  hate  tactics  and  mud  sling- 
ing to  the  Republican  Party.  A  cover  Illus- 
tration for  the  magazine  (January  1960) 
showed  then-GOP  Candidate  Richard  M. 
Nixon  with  a  bucket  of  tar  nearby,  brush  in- 
serted for  ready  use. 
Bleated  the  Democratic  Digest,  July  1960: 
"It  Is  always  the  same:  Whenever  the 
country  Is  faced  with  a  real  crisis,  Richard 
Nixon's  reaction  Is  political  and  partisan." 
Does  this  Imply  Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  traitor,  or  has 
traitorous  motives?  Or  that  Mr.  Nixon  does 
not  put  his  country  first? 

To  Harry  Truman,  speaking  at  San  An- 
tonio in  October  1960,  discussing  the  Vice 
President  was  easy : 

"Tricky  Dicky  Nixon  Is  cut  from  the  same 
cloth— don't  make  any  mistake  about  that. 
Nixon  Is  against  the  small  farmer,  against 
small  business,  against  labor,  against  public 
housing,  against  public  power.  Come  to 
think  of  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  he  is 
for.  And  that  bird  still  has  the  nerve  to 
come  to  Texas  and  ask  you  to  vote  for  him. 
And  if  you  do.  you  ought  to  go  to  hell — 
that's  all  I  have  to  say."  ^ 

In  Waco,  Tex.,  a  group  of  Baptist  minis- 
ters—72  of  them — rebuked  Mr.  Truman  "as 
a  Christian,  a  Baptist,  and  a  guest  in  our 
midst,"  but  the  damage  was  done  and  emo- 
tions aroused. 

Once  again  Paul  Butler,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  chairman,  wrapped  himself 
In  virtue  and  piously  remarked  In  February 
1960 


"Unlike  the  Republicans,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  Democrats  to  create  a  new 
linage  of  our  nominee  and  to  worry  about 
wiping  out  the  unhappy  memory  of  his  blem- 
ished past."  •♦ 


SEE     REPUBLICAN     SLUB?     SEE    REPUBLICAN 
SLANDER? 

Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  attacked  Re- 
publican "brainwashing"  during  a  speech  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  September  9,  1960.  Said 
the  vlce-presldentlal  nominee: 

"They  (Republicans)  are  trying  to  slur  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  in  the  process  they 
are  slandering  the  I'Unerican  economic  sys- 
tem— and  that  slander  Is  being  heard  around 
the  world." 

While  promising,  "the  next  Democratic 
administration  •  •  •  will  deliver  on  the 
fiscal  responsibility  pledges  of  our  party 
platform  •  •  •  balance  budgets  •  •  *  ap- 
ply a  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  •  •  •  closing  Inequitable  loopholes," 
etc.,  Mr.  Johnson  said  flatly: 

"The  Republican  Party  today  Is  Irrespon- 
sible." 

"They  are  sacrificing,"  intoned  Mr.  John- 
son, "the  world's  confidence  in  our  economic 
system  and  capacity  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
narrow  partisan  interests."  "^ 

Nor  were  appeals  to  racial  bigotry  con- 
fined to  the  1940  Democrat  presidential 
campaign. 

In  September  1960  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers folded  a  four-page  insert  Into  all  1,300,000 
copies  of  their  weekly  newspaper.  Solidarity, 
read  by  an  estimated  5  million  readers.  Its 
cover  page  was  a  drawing  of  a  sheet-hooded, 
club-carrying  Ku  Klux  Klanner  standing 
menacingly  next  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  caption  said:  "Which  Do  You  Choose? 
Liberty  or  Bigotry?"  Printed  Inside  was  the 
full  text  of  a  Democratic  Party  speech.'' 

The  Michigan  Pair  Election  Practices  Com- 
mission said  the  tactic  was  "unfair."  The 
liberal  Washington  Post  denounced  it  as 
"sheer  demagogy  •  *  *  bigotry  in  the  guise 
of  antlbigotry."  UAW  President  Walter 
Reuther  protested  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
leaflet  before  publication  and  ordered  dis- 
tribution stopped,  but  the  damage  was  done 
and    emotions    aroused.'^' 

In  a  repeat  of  the  "Hoover  depression"  vein 
of  shrewd,  logical  economic  analysis  Gov. 
Robert  B.  Meyner,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
called  the  boarded-up  windows  on  houses 
and  stores  In  West  Virginia  "Eisenhower 
curtain."'' 

THE    FLAG     OF    DECENCY 

The  venom  which  sj>outs  from  the  left 
wing  of  the  Democrat  Party  Is  not  always 
directed  solely  at  Republicans.  Middle-of- 
the-road  Democrats  find  themselves  under 
more  or  less  consistent  attack  these  days. 
The  inconsistencies  in  the  era  of  love  and  un- 
derstanding which  groups  of  the  American 
political  left  are  purporting  to  encourage  are 
demonstrable.  The  AFL-CIO  Washington 
Report,  of  December  16,  1963,  muttered 
"Louisiana's  ill-tempered,  GOP-leanlng 
Otto  Passman,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  leads 
gutting  of  foreign  aid  program,  killing  off 
U.S.  Jobs  and  desecrating  memory  of  late 
President  Kennedy." 

Charged  the  Allied  Industrial  Worker  for 
January  1962,  in  their  column  entitled 
"Washington  Letter": 

"Herblock's  (editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Washington  Post)  latest  peeve  Is  Senator 
Barrt  Goldwater  who  is  currently  straddling 
the  fence  between  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  Party, 
if  that's  possible.  Goldwater  is  not  as 
bright  as  Taft,  not  as  crude  as  McCarthy, 
and  not  as  oily  as  Dirksen.  Nobody  has 
ptmctured  his  inconsistencies  better  than 
Herblock  who  savagely  takes  off  on  the  dap- 
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per  man  with  homed  rim  Klasses  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  most  upsettnig  to  people  ac- 
customed to  the  social  graces.  Since  Her- 
block couldn't  care  less  about  cocktaU  par- 
ties— he  lets  fly  with  cartoons  which  have 
shown  up  Goldwater  for  what  he  is — a  sanc- 
timonious mossback  who,  if  he  had  his  way, 
would  hurl  this  country  into  utter  social 
chaos,  deprive  orphans  of  their  milk,  and 
cast  the  helpless  Into  the  streets."  ™ 

Leftwlng  extremism?  Maybe.  Hatemon- 
gerlng  certainly. 

Says  Representative  Don  Ashbrook,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  "I  have  found  that  the 
greatest  effort  to  Induce  prejudice  and  hate 
seems  to  come  from  those  on  the  left  who 
wave  the  flag  of  decency  the  highest.  The 
Ohio  APL-CIO  puts  out  a  weekly  newsletter 
entitled  'News  and  Views."  Their  November 
15,  1963,  edition  carries  a  prcKnlnent  article 
with  a  lead  sentence  that  Is  contrived  to  In- 
duce hate  and  contempt  for  our  U.S.  Senator 
from  Ohio.    It  states : 

"  'It's  no  secret  that  Ohio  U.S.  Senator 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  Democrat,  is  against  the 
decent  wages.' 

"The  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  its 
own  particular  tarbrush  tactic,"  says  Rep- 
resentative AsHBROOK.  "They  are  'for  peo- 
ple' and  those  who  oppose  their  legislative 
propositions  are  'against  people.'  If  you  have 
many  objections  to  their  minimum  wage 
proposals  which  are  in  no  way  related  to 
whether  a  person  should  receive  $1.25  or 
$1.50  per  hour,  this  does  not  matter — you 
are  against  decent  wages.  If  you  would  hap- 
pen to  oppose  Federal  aid  to  education,  you 
are  against  kids.  If  you  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
visability of  a  national  socialized  health  in- 
surance system  It  must  be  due  to  yotu:  lack 
of  compassion  for  the  older  people. 

If  you  are  against  the  so-called  "clean  air 
bill,"  you  are  for  dirty  air.  Their  strange 
code  of  ethics  makes  it  impossible  for  any- 
one to  be  honest  or  htunanltarlan  who  op- 
poses them  or  has  legitimate  objections  to 
their  program. 

"The  AFL-CIO  leadership  could  do  far 
more  for  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  brotherhood  they  supposedly  are  trying 
to  foster  if  they  would  concede  that  there 
are  many  areas  for  honest  disagreement 
rather  than  flll  their  pens  with  Invective  and 
hate  In  their  effort  to  obliterate  political  op- 
position." ^ 

Representative  Burt  L.  Talcott,  Repub- 
lican, of  the  12th  District  of  California, 
vfrote  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  December  16,  1963. 
"Your  editorial  of  December  6  calling 
Judge  Howard  W.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, a  'tyrant'  seemed  mean,  hypocritical,  and 
hateful. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  presume  that 
your  paper  can  hate,  when  it  suits  yotir  pur- 
pose— but  that  every  other  person  who  dis- 
agrees or  disapproves  is  a  hatemonger  or 
bigot.  But  you  called  a  man  a  t3rrant  with 
sanctimonious  abandon.  Is  not  calling  a 
man  a  tyrant  as  hateful  as  calling  him  a 
Conununlst?  Which  caller,  really,  is  more 
bigoted  or  hateful? 

"If  we  are  to  Invoke  a  moratorium  on  hate, 
should  not  It  apply  to  everyone?  Is  not  a 
person  who  piously  decries  'hatemongerlng' 
by  others,  but  mongers  hate  himself,  even 
more  despicable  because  of  the  Inconsistent 
hypocrisy? 

"Should  not  the  editorial  page  of  a  news- 
paper be  in  the  vanguard  of  thoae  who 
eschew  hate — even  including  the  cartoonists 
and  coltunnists  it  employs?  Should  not 
newspapers,  as  well  as  ministers  and  politi- 
cians, practice  what  they  preach? 


™  Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  8.  p. 
10734. 
■0  Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  19,  p. 

24774. 
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This  Singularly  effective  device  of  acciuing 

and  conservatives — In  short,  the 

of  hate  In  all  Its  violent  forms 

blown  to  life  In  the  aftermath  of 

Kennedy's  tragic  assassination. 

that  the  assassin,  Lee  Harvey 

was  a  member  of  the  Communist - 

left. 

that  he  was  a  self-styled  Marxist 

spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 

I  If  e  as  a  resident  of  the  Soviet  Union 

wl  Llch  he  returned  with  a  Russian  wife. 

E  tatter   that   he   had   renounced   his 

nizenshlp    In    an    abortive    attempt 

haven  In  his  Ideological  homeland, 

tuBSla. 
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what  the  facts  were  In  the  case, 

and    public    statement    Imme- 

iroee  via  press  and  airwaves  blaming 

conservatives.  Republicans,  Indeed  any  op- 

ot  the  Democrat  Party.     Samples : 

Halk  Bogos,  Democrat,  of 
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not  one  who  has  a  typewriter  and 
have  a  higher  obligation  for  truth, 
and    consistency    than    one    who 
from  a  mob  on  the  street?"  " 


Llppmann:  It  was  "In  this  atmos- 

poUtlcal  violence  that  the  assassin 
(Actually  Oswald  was  bom  in  New 

reared  in  New  York  City,  lived  in 
New  Orleans,  and  Port  Worth.     He 

In  Dallas  briefly.)** 

/olce  of   America:  In   its   European 

broadc4st    service,    Inmiediately    after    the 

,  noted  that  the  assassination  oc- 

n  Dallas,  "the  center  of  the  extreme 


wfng."  •• 

Tribune    (APL-CIO   South   Florida 

:   "Those  of  mb  who  have  read  the 

si^ut,  and  sllme  written  and   spoken 

John  P.  Kennedy  know  who  mur- 

hlm." 

rej  aalned  for  Richard  Wilson,  writing 
9es  Moines  Register  December  1,  1963, 

a  lonely  appeal  to  honesty : 

si>lte  of  tke  simple  facts  of  the  assas- 

there  are  many  in  this  city  who  will 

sejiarate   the   President's   tragic    death 

tl  e  segregation  and  'far  right'  Issues. 

tprtured  reasoning  is  that  the  assas- 

came  out  of  the  same  pot,  that  the 

Dallas  In  the  reactionary  Southwest 

spa  tmed  them  all  and  all  were  equally 

•  •  •  but  one  simple  fact  should 

Iknored.   The  accused,  and  likely  mur- 

^  ras  a  proudly  professed  Marxist,  he 

t  wasted  of  being  a  segregationist  or  a 


'  rtgh  cer 

Desplfe  the  most  fundamental   ethics  of 

society,  despite  the  simplest  prln- 

truth,  of  fair  play,  liberal  Demo- 

look    appalling    measures,    measures 

4hock  (^>enmlnded  citizens,  to  Insiure 

wave   of   anti-Communist    public 

would  follow  the  murder  of  John 

As  the  New  York  Times  re- 

when  Oswald's  political  beliefs  were 
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Record,  vol.   109,  pt.  19, 
Washington   Dally   News,    Nov.    23, 


Lip  >mann 
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column  for  Nov.  26,  1963. 
New  York  Times,  Arthur  Krock  col- 
26. 1963. 


found  out  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House : 

"Officials  tried  through  the  night  to  pre- 
vent the  police  and  prosecutors  In  Dallas 
from  drawing  political  conclusions  from 
the  assassination.  Their  greatest  fear  was 
that  the  assassination  and  the  left-wing 
background  of  the  prime  suspect,  Lee  H. 
Oswald,  would  generate  antl-Communlst 
passions  and  cries  for  vengeance."  * 

Said  the  New  York  Dally  News,  with  cus- 
tomary directness : 

"We  grow  exceedingly  weary  of  the  current 
talk  about  how,  in  the  wake  of  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  we've  all  got  to  drop  hatred 
and  extremism  and  get  mllksopplsh  and  ever- 
lovin'.  Dire  consequences  are  threatened  if 
we  disregard  this  advice. 

"Our  reaction:  Nonsense;  also  nerts.  to 
revive  a  good  old  slang  word. 

"The  drop-the-hate  talk  Is  coming  mainly 
from  pinkos  and  leftists  who  are  bitterly 
disappointed  that  Lee  H.  Oswald,  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  murderer,  was  a  Com- 
munist and  Castrolte. 

"Had  Oswald  been  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  a  hater  of  Negroes,  the  cur- 
rent peddlers  of  love  and  kisses  would  be 
stirring  up  a  witch  hunt  In  every  one  of  the 
50  States  at  this  moment." 

THE  AFTEKMATH 

Truly  vicious  attacks  on  Republicans,  con- 
servatives, and,  in  some  cases,  middle-of- 
the-road  politicians,  are  commonplace  today. 
No  voice  Is  raised  In  the  name  of  decency 
when  Newton  P.  Tolman,  writing  In  the  Berk- 
shire (Mass.)  Eagle  newspaper,  growls  that 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  Is  "a  miserable 
racist  •  *  •  with  the  instincts  of  a  hyena 
and  the  principles  of  a  small -town  Hit- 
ler ••  •  who  would  crawl  under  a  snake's 
belly  in  an  open  sewer  to  salvage  one  mis- 
begotten vote."  ** 

New  York  Tlmesman  Arthur  Krock  re- 
ported "an  extraordinary  phrase  In  a  speech 
President  Johnson  made  to  a  group  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  officials,"  on  February  11, 
1964: 

President  Johnson,  after  a  review  of  world 
problems  In  which  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved, calling  them  "distresses,"  told  his 
audience  that  "from  time  to  time  you  will 
hear  alarmists  and  people  who  like  to  Jump 
on  their  Government,  people  who  like  to 
criticize,  people  who  find  it  quite  impossible 
to  be  affirmative  and  constructive."  Hav- 
ing established  as  a  unit  this  mixed  cate- 
gory of  citizens  who  "will  join  with  some 
of  our  opponents."  he  added: 

"And  they  wiU  be  almost  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  some  of  our  other  enemies." " 
(The  historian  is  reminded  of  Blsmark  shout- 
ing "reichsflend" — traitor,  enemy  of  the 
country — at  his  opponents.) 

"So,  regardless  of  what  you  hear,"  con- 
tinued President  Johnson,  "and  regardless 
of  what  some  of  the  bellyachers  say,  we  are 
much  beloved  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  are  respected  and  we  appreciate  it.»» 

Thus,  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye.  opponents 
of  the  President,  be  they  scholars,  politicians, 
or  trained  professional  analysts,  are  merely 
"bellyachers." 

In  another  area,  the  Washington  Dally 
News  reported  on  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administrators 
during  which  right-wing  "crackpots"  were 
brought  under  flre.  Groups  categorized  as 
"right-wing  extremists"  and  "ultra-conserva- 
tives" (are  these  labels  interchangable?)  in- 
cluded the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Council  for  Basic  Edu- 


•»  Ibid.,  Nov.  24,  1963. 
»» Human  Events,  Mar.  14,  1964,  p.  7. 
»^The  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13.  1964. 
*»  President   Lyndon    B.    Johnson,    official 
White  House  press  release,  Feb.  11.  1964. 


cation    and,    predictably.    u»   Joha  »w 
Society.**  ^*  ««* 

The  ethics  of  lumping  the  Veterani «  ■». 
elgn  Wars  and  the  American  Legion  w^ 
John  Birch  Society  apparenUy  did  nrtW? 
cern    the    American    Association  oftu^ 
Administrators.  **« 

THX  CHALLXiroX  TO  UBXnT 

During  the  debate  prior  to  the  ratlflemiw 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Alexandw^l? 
ilton,  John  Jay,  and  James  Madison  umI 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  a  mtIm^ 
pamphlets  known  as  The  Federalist  PtaL,** 

Wrote  James  Madison  in  one  pam^ 
"The  Union  As  A  Safeguard":  ^^ 

"So  strong  is  this  propen«ity  of  m»i«ww. 
to  fall  into  mutual  animosities,  that  vw 
no  substantial  occasion  presents  itseu^ 
most  frivolous  and  fanciful  distinctions 'hi!I 
been  sufficient  to  kindle  thelt  unfriendly  p^ 
slons  and  excite  their  most  violent  a»! 
flicts."  •"  "*■ 

Almost  two  centuries  have  passed  but  thk 
"propensity  of  mankind"  continues  m. 
abated.  Ordinarily  this  balderdash  miiht 
not  be  too  effective  in  keeping  DemocriUta 
office.  As  recently  as  1900.  It  was  pouible  to 
historians  to  say: 

"The  disadvantages  of  the  American  idu 
are  patent;  but  in  practice  they  are  \m 
serious  than  might  be  expected  for  the  t*- 
sponsibUity  of  a  great  office  and  the  feeUw 
that  he  represents  the  whole  Nation  toS 
to  sober  and  control  the  President.  Bion( 
as  regards  patronage  he  has  seldom  acted  m 
a  mere  tool  of  faction  or  sought  to  abuae  hk 
administrative  powers  to  the  Injury  of  Ui 
political  adversaries."  »i 

The  historian  who  writes  of  the  past  thnt 
decades  cannot  be  so  charitable. 

We  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  la, 
temperate,  intolerant  men  who  have  uatd 
their  high  office  in  Washington  to  smear  an^ 
person  who  dares  to  criticize  them,  tbalr 
hirelings,  or  their  programs. 

We  have  had  political  struggle  in  the  part; 
they  have  been  acrimonloiis. 

We  have  been  harangued  by  demagogi; 
we  have  outlived  them. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  several  new 
factors,  full  grown  since  their  birth  In  tb« 
early  1930's,  have  rendered  the  liberal  Demo- 
crat penchant  for  hate  spreading  more  ooi- 
nous,  more  wickedly  mischievous,  more  in- 
jurious to  this  Nation  than  the  most  wrath- 
ful charges  of  1810,  or  even  1910.  To  wit,  tiu 
blanket  of  "total"  communication  which  hai 
spread  over  the  countrysic^  since  the  early 
days  of  radio. 

One  slur,  a  moment  of  petulant  anger,  i 
sentence  growled  in  scorn.  Is  seen  and  heard 
on  each  household  TV,  belched  out  from 
every  car  radio,  so  immense  is  our  networt 
of  instant,  total,  complete  conmumlcation. 
These  bon  mots — hustled  Into  the  momlog 
news — saturate  the  body  politic  to  a  degrw 
unprecedented  In  grandmother's  time. 

Another  new  factor  has  emerged,  mon 
successful,  more  effective  than  MachlaTtQl 
ever  dreamed.  It  does  not  involve  the  UM 
of  hate  as  name  calling  between  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat and  opponent.  Instead,  as  we  ban 
seen.  Republicans  have  been  accused  d 
hating. 

Republicans  have  been  accused  of  deliber- 
ate and  unscrupulous  attempts  to  smear. 

Republicans  have  been  attacked  as  appeal- 
ing to  the  base  instincts  of  the  electorate. 

Republicans  have  been  called  "haters." 

Republicans,  say  the  Democrats,  sow  fe«r. 

The  chieftain  of  Democrat  publicity,  tl» 
man  credited  by  many  as  having  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  election,  and  reelection,  of 


»»The  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  18, 
1964,  p.  6. 

»"  The  New  York  Packet,  Nov.  23,  1787. 

"James  Bryce,  "The  American  Common- 
wealth" (New  York:  MacMlllan  &  Co.,  18M). 
p.  40. 
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•velt.  neatly  capsuled  this  Demo- 


Hr.  JJJJJJ^'^to  political' ethics.    The  quote 

**'^'!*Si^5er  been  able  to  formulate 
I'^cSeot  ethics.  Despite  the  fine, 
^•^^^iSSuage  of  party  platforms,  the 
•••^^^  Sfays  been  to  smite  the  opposi- 
•*^*iSirdless  of  MarquU  of  Queensbury 
ttoo.  '!^ever  and  however  the  opportu- 

°*!I'*nroblem.  the  Republican  problem,  is 
TJ^°Sn'?know  that  If  you  spewed  hate 
*!  ^d  on  the  side  you  didn't  really  mean 
f  *  *"lu  part  of  the  game— you  could  get 
'*^lith  it  and  win  the  White  House,  and 
!lf  senate,  'and  the  House  of  Representa- 

'*'?'*°i^h   9.    1964.    the   Supreme    Court 

S  ^  wide  latitude  in  the  press'  crlti- 
SnoT  public  officials  is  constitutional, 
s^  Justice  Brennan: 

^uB  we  consider  this  case  against  the 
hJ;eround  of  a  profound  national  conunlt- 
Z^  the  principle  that  debate  on  public 
?!^«ilhould  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and 
STopen,  and  that  It  may  well  Include 
-hment  caustic,  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
intly  sharp  attacks  on  government  and  pub- 
lic officials."  " 

Falseness  of  the  charges  no  longer  counts, 
•iillce  must  now  be  proved,  an  exceedingly 
afflcult  proposition  in  any  libel  suit.  A 
difflcult  question  is  thus  posed.  By  what 
-,^18  can  the  spread  of  hate,  now  free  to 
echo  from  10,000  newspapers,  be  checked? 

We  as  Republicans,  can  offer  no  simple 
irtutlon  The  gulf  between  Press  Agent 
jflchelson's  "smite  the  opposition"  and 
Pitgldent  Johnson's  occasional  requests  for 
in  avoidance  of  "venom"  appears  too  great 
to  bridge. 

But  the  record  of  these  past  30  years  is 
unavoidably  consistent  in  its  docimientation 
of  hate  and  hatemongerlng  by  Democrats, 
for  Democrats,  even  among  Democrats.  Lest 
the  OOP  unconsciously  accept  the  current 
inference  that  only  among  Republicans  does 
the  venom  flow,  this  record  Is  offered.  For 
30  years  Republicans  have  been  called  every 
name  in  the  book.  For  30  years  Republicans 
have  been  walloped,  smitten,  beaten  over  the 
head  with  the  vilest  of  filth. 

Again,  exactly  who  is  "pwurlng  venom"? 
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Williams.  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  present  parliamentary  status? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Dirksen- 
Man^fleld  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  579  Leg.] 

Allen  Pulbrlght  Long.  La. 

Gore  McClellan 

Hart  McGee 

Hayden  McGovern 

Inouye  Mclntyre 

Brewster  Johnston  McNamara 

Cue  Jordan,  N.C.  Metcalf 

Urkaen  Jordan,  Idaho  Monroney 

Douglas  Lausche  Mundt 

Long,  Mo.  Nelson 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  oflCl- 
cial  business. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   [Mr.    Magnuson],    the   Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  . 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Salinger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williabss]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechkm],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DominickI  are  detained  on  official  busi- 


KucHEL,  Mr.  Mansfikj),  Mr.  Saltoh- 
stall,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Stennm  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 

names.  ^___ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum is  present  ^     ^  ^^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  main  aspects  of  the  question 
now    before    us,    namely    the    Dlrksen 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.    The 
first  is  substantive,  and  the  second  is 
procedural  and  constitutional.    On  the 
substantive  side,  there  is  the  fact  that 
virtually  all  the  State  legislatures  are 
now  malapportloned  so  far  as  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  and  that  this  malap- 
portionment has  been  steadily  growing 
worse  as  the  population  has  been  mov- 
ing to  the  cities  and  suburbs,  while  the 
old  rural  and  small  town  pattern  of  rep- 
resentation of  decades  ago  has  persisted. 
The    procedural    and    constitutional 
aspects  involve  several  features.    One  of 
them  is  the  extraordinary  inappropri- 
ateness  of  attaching  an  amendment  of 
this  type  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  a  point 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  main  measure  now  before 
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Bible 
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■Mlchelson,  "The  Ghost  Talks."  p.  204. 
•The  New  York  'Hmes.  Mar.  10,  1964,  p.  22. 


ness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  presence  of 
the  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 


us. 

Connected  with  this  Is  the  fact  that 
the  amendment,  far  reaching  in  Its  Im- 
portance, was  submitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  without  any  prior  hearings  in 
any  committee,  and  that  the  so-called 
precedent  In  connection  with  the  civil 
rights  bill  does  not  apply,  since  that  bill 
had  been  considered  for  years  In  various 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  In  this 
year  sections  of  it  had  been  considered  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
In  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  constitutional  aspects  of  this 
measure  are  very  grave.  It  was  proposed 
that  Congress  should  enact  a  law  either 
setting  aside  or  postponing  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Constitution  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  highly  irregu- 
lar, and,  in  my  opinion,  an  unconstitu- 
tional proposal.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  is  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  and  until  it  is  superseded  by  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  Is  Im- 
proper for  Congress  to  try  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court  In  matters  of  constitu- 
tional law.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Dirksen  amendment  would  do. 

Therefore,  our  objections  to  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  are  founded  on  these 
facts.  First,  long  continued  and  accu- 
mulating abuses  In  reapportionment 
were  for  the  first  time  being  redressed 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Inferior  Federal  courts  to  re- 
apportion In  some  fairly  close  proportion 
to  population;  and  the  cities  and  the 
suburbs  were  for  the  first  time  being 
given  hope  that  they  could  escape  from 
the  legislative  shackles  with  which  they 
were  bound. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  would  pre- 
vent these  decisions  from  going  Into  ef- 
fect for  a  period  of  time,  and  during  this 
time  It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
senior  sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  per- 
manently forbidding  the  Federal  courts 
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In^rferlng  in  such  matters.    This 

been  submitted  to  the  pres- 

malapportioned  State  legislatures. 

n  alapportioned  State  legislatures, 

ratifying  the  constitutional  amend- 

C9uld  then  put  themselves  beyond 

a  court  order. 

>roposal  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 

jver  submitted  to  a  legislative 

am  proud  that  some  of  us  who 

pro^d  to  call  ourselves  liberals  have 

to  prevent  the  Senate  from 

this  folly.    I  personally  have 

address  myself  to  the  first  of  the 

namely,  to  the  malappor- 

of  existing  State  legislatures, 

he  so-called  lower  houses  and  in 

houses.    I  have  left  to  my 

who  are  lawyers  and  constitu- 

primarlly,  the  discussion  of  the 

of  issues. 

with  my  belief  that  both 

important  and  that  both  sets 

evidehce  must  be  considered,  I  should 

resume  today  my  discussion  of 

large  cities  and  the  suburbs  of 

cities  are  now  grossly  under- 

in  our  State  legislatures,  and 

apportionment  of  seats  in  such 

suburbs  has  not  kept  pace  with 

regif^nal  drift  of  the  population  away 

farms  and  small  towns  to  the 

centers.    By  that  I  mean 

to  the  central  cities,  but  to 

subilrbs  also. 

addresses  I  have  discussed  the 
of   the   cities   and 
both  In  average  terms  and  also 
of  comparison  between  the  dis- 
w|iich  are  most  underrepresented, 
districts  which  are  most  over- 
Still  more  material  needs 
inllroduced  to  indicate  the  whole  set 
injustices  which  should  be  laid  bare, 
present  presentation  I  shall 
upon  a  valuable  statistl- 
which  was  made  in  1961,  by  two 
at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
David  and  Ralph  Eisenberg,  who 
this  very  valuable  monograph 
"The  Devaluation  of  the  Urban 
Suburban  Vote." 
Elavid  was  the  coauthor  of  a  very 
work  some  years  ago  on  the 
primaries  and  the  selection 
for  the  Presidency  by  the 
parties, 
significance  of  the  approach  made 
and  Eisenberg  was  that  they 
analysis  in  terms  of  counties. 
about  3,100  counties  in  the 
i  Itates.    David  and  Eisenberg  de- 
ptinch  cards  for  each  county, 
its  population   in    1910,    1920, 
1960,  and  its  representation  at 
pe)^od  of  time  in  the  house  of  its 
in  the  senate  of  its  State. 
information  they  could  com- 
niunber  of  persons  per  senator 
-epresentative  in  each  of  these 
for  each  of  these  decennial  pe- 
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a  valuable  study.   It  needs  to  be 

analyzed.    Perhaps  I  should 

saying  that  as  to  States  where 

rather  than  the  county,  is  the 

unit  of  local  government 

r^resentation — and  this  is  true  of 

England  States — it  is  not  per- 


fectly adequate.  As  we  know,  in  New 
EJngland  the  town  is  the  primary  unit  of 
local  government.  It  is  the  primary  unit 
of  representation  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures. However,  as  I  have  said,  there  are 
fantastic  disparities  in  the  New  England 
States  in  the  representation  of  small 
hamlets  and  of  large  cities.  Again  and 
again,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
State  of  Vermont,  where  the  smallest 
town,  having  a  population  of  36,  sends 
one  representative  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Vermont  Legislature,  and  the  largest 
city,  having  a  population  of  38.000,  sends 
one  representative. 

Similar  fantastic  situations  exist  in 
Connecticut,  where  each  town  is  allowed 
two  representatives  in  the  lower  house, 
and  cities  like  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
having  populaiions.  as  I  remember,  of 
well  over  200,000,  receive  only  the  same 
representation  in  the  Conneciicut  house 
as  towns  having  populations  of  100,  200, 
or  300. 

New  Hampshire  has  almost  a  similar 
disparity,  not  quite  so  glaring  as  Ver- 
mont's, but  very  great. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  disparity  is  not  so 
much  in  the  lower  house  as  it  is  in  the 
State  senate.  Until  recently  each  town — 
I  think  there  are  43  in  Rhode  Island — 
had  one  representative  in  the  State  sen- 
ate. Providence,  having  more  than  200,- 
000  people,  had  the  same  representation 
as  East  Greenwich,  with  about  250. 

When  the  county  is  taken  as  the  basis, 
some  of  the  disparities  between  the  towns 
are  glossed  over,  because  a  county  may 
contain  grossly  overrepresented  small 
towns  and  possibly  grossly  underrepre- 
sented cities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  with  the  usual  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  an  important 
announcement  to  make,  but  I  ask  that 
the  following  facts  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Table  I  is  from  David  and  Eisenberg, 
page  9,  with  100  being  taken  as  equal 
representation  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, it  shows  that  in  1910.  the  small 
counties  of  the  country  had  on  the  aver- 
age 113/81  or  1.4  times  the  representa- 
tion per  person  of  those  in  the  largest 
counties  and  that  by  1960  this  had  risen 
on  the  average  to  a  ratio  of  171  76  or 
2V4  times  the  average  representation  per 
person  of  those  in  the  largest  counties. 
It  is  significant  that  these  disparities  ex- 
isted in  general  not  only  in  the  largest 
15  States  but  also  in  the  smallest  States 
as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  I. — Relative  values  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  representaticn  in  State  legislatures, 
national  averages,  and  averages  for  major 
groups  of  States,  1910,  1930.  1950.  and  1960 


Categories  of  counties  by 
population  size 

1910 

1930 

1950 

1960 

National 
States: 
Vnde 

averages  for  all  ,iO 
r  25.000 

US 

103 

91 

81 

131 

l(f9 
»4 
74 

141 

114 

83 

78 

171 

25.000 

to  99.999 

123 

100,00 
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81 

500,00 

0  and  over 

76 

1960 — Continued 
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63 
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«7 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  sec- 
ond table  shows  the  relative  under- 
representation of  the  27  largest  cities  of 
the  country  and  of  the  suburban  coun- 
ties which  adjoin  or  ring  them.  This 
shows  that  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
suburbs  are  more  grossly  underrepre- 
sented even  than  the  central  cities,  badly 
treated  as  the  latter  are.  We,  who  have 
been  fighting  therefore  for  fair  repre- 
sentation, have  been  contending  there- 
fore more  for  the  suburbs  than  for  the 
central  cities.  And  I  for  one  resent  the 
efforts  of  some  of  our  opponents  to  be- 
cloud the  issue  by  stirring  up  prejudice 
against  the  cities  and  attempting  to 
disparage  our  motives.  We  are  fighting 
for  justice.  This  would  help  the  cities 
but  it  would  help  the  suburbs  even  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows : 

Table  II. — Relative  values  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  representation  in  State  legislatures, 
central  city,  and  suburban  counties  of  the 
27  largest  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  1910,  1930.  1950.  1960  ' 
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See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
t,»*^-*^!^V^on"ik"state  legislatures,  ungulshed  majority  leader  with  the 
P'  'ftu,and  suburban  counties  of  the  understanding  that  if  I  resume  the  floor, 
t^^^JCt  Standard  metropolitan  statistical  remarks  wiU  be  printed  in  sequence. 

^^'^^ai'    1930.  1950.  J960 '-Continued         ^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


^eas  1910.   1930. 

[From  David  and  Eisenberg,  pp.  12-13] 
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81 
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84 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,.     *    T 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  considering  the  foreign 
aid  bill  for  about  35  days.  It  has  been 
on  one  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill— the  so-called  Dirksen-Mansfleld  re- 
apportionment amendment — for  ap- 
proximately 20  days.  An  effort  was 
made  to  table  that  amendment.  It 
failed.  An  effort  was  made  to  invoke 
cloture  and  so  bring  to  a  close  debate  on 
the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  amendment.  It, 
too,  failed.  ^  , 

I  must  now  ask.  What  is  the  Senate  s 
pleasure?  I  ask  not  1  Senator,  not  10 
Senators,  but  the   Senate   as  a  whole. 


modification  which  he  announced  yester- 
day of  his  and  my  original  amendment. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  go  along  with 
h^m  on  it  because  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  would  not  bring  this  matter  to  a  final 
resolution. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  mm 
and,  with  his  understandhig  but  not  his 
joint  sponsorship.  I  am  about  to  Intro- 
duce the  substance  of  his  proposed  modi- 
fication as  a  substitute  for  the  original 
Dirksen-Mansfleld     amendment.       The 
language    differs    sharply    from    that 
amendment    and    it    differs,    primarily, 
from  the  distinguished  minority  leaders 
modiflcation    as    unofficially    proposed 
yesterday  in  that  it  is  a  substitute  ex- 
pressing   the   sense    of   Congress   oi^. 
For  this  change.  I  want  to  give  full  credit 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ANDERSONl.  who,  in  his  customary 
fashion,  placed  the  interests  of  the  Sen- 
ate   in   high    perspective    and    assisted 
greatly  in  finding  an  appropriate  course. 
Mr  President,  it  is  possible  to  object  to 
this  substitute  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
But,  on  one  ground,  I  cannot  see  any 
logic  in  objection  to  it.    I  cannot  accept 
as  reasonable  the   argument  that  the 
Congress  should  never  concern  itself,  in 
a  matter  on  constitutional  grounds,  once 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  it.    I  ask 


Doe7?he  Senate  wilh  rconti^ue  J  it    the  ienate  to  think  for  a  moment  wJ^t 
P°^^.  ^^^.  .„  _^„v!^„it..  .^^  Ao,,,n^r«Mr.    would  have  happened  if  this  position  had 


has  done  for  weeks  after  the  Democratic    ^^^^^^''X^^^^^l^^^^^^  court  had 
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as  to  follow  county  lines,  but  in  some  Instances, 


convention?  There  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  a  great  many  Senators  regard 
business  outside  of  Washington  as  more 
pressing  than  what  we  are  doing  here. 
Last  week  the  Senate  tried  on  3  succes- 
sive days  to  obtain  a  quorum  in  order  to 
conduct  its  business,  and  on  3  successive 
days  it  failed.  We  barely  achieved  it 
yesterday  and  today. 

We  can  hardly  adjourn  this  session 
without  acting  upon  the  few  measures 
which  should  be  cleared  up.  Yet  we  can- 
not deal  with  those  measures  unless  we 
first  dispose  of  the  question  before  us. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  not  the  sub- 
stantial majority  which  is  necessary  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  Dirksen -Mansfield 
amendment.  It  is  also  clear  that  there 
is  not  a  majority  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. Whenever  the  Senate  reaches 
thatr  sort  of  situation,  in  which  it  will 
neither  dispose  of  a  measure  one  way  or 
another  or  agree  to  close  debate  on  the 
measure  by  the  one  means  available — 
that  is,  by  cloture,  or  by  agreeing  to  go 
on  to  other  measures— the  Senate  is  re- 
duced to  a  gross  impotence  and  a  de- 
meaning futility. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  situa- 
tion has  occurred;  and  I  suppose  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  The  leadership  lives  in 
the  hope  that  one  day  reason  will  be 
permanently  enshrined  in  this  body  and 
that  the  rules  will  be  used  and  not 
abused,  whether  the  issue  is  civil  rights 
or  reapportionment  or  whatever.  There 
is  only  one  reasonable  way  to  redeem 
the  reputation  of  the  Senate  in  this  kind 
of  situation.    That  is  by  the  adjustment 


made  its  historic  decision  on  school  in- 
tegration in  1954.    If  this  position  had 
prevailed,  the  Court  would  have  been 
left  to  its  own  devices  on  how  to  bring 
about  the  integration  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States.     Congress  would 
have  avoided  any  further  reference  to 
the  question.     The  same  thing  applies 
with  respect  to  the  ending  of  discrimina- 
tion in  public  facilities,  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  made  a  constitutional 
decision   under    the    14th    amendment. 
But  what  were  sections  III  and  IV  of  the 
1964  civil  rights  legislation  all  about  if 
they  were  not  on  these  very  same  sub- 
jects, if  they  were  not  congressional  ac- 
tion with   respect  to  public   education 
and  public  facilities?     Where  was  the 
clamor,  then,  which  insisted  that  Con- 
gress should  not  hivolve  itself  in  matters 
the  Supreme  Court  had  decided? 

I  say  this,  not  In  criticism  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  say  It  only  to 
point  out  that  aU  of  us,  at  times,  permit 
our  passionate  concerns  to  interfere 
with  our  objectivity.  I  say  It  In  the  hopes 
that  It  win  help  the  Senate  to  return  to 
reason  in  dealing  with  the  issue  which 
has  now  reduced  us  to  this  situation  of 
parliamentary  impotence. 

I  say  It  m  the  hope  that  those  who 
opposed  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  on  reapportionment  will  rec- 
ognize that  a  long  step  has  been  taken  to 
meet  the  objections.  That  step  was 
taken,  first,  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and,  now,  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  say  it  in  the  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  face  up  to  this  issue  on  this  new 
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and  a  dMlcated  effort  over  many  months. 
I  thlnlE  It  is  most  imfortunate  that  this 
stalemate  has  occurred.  And 
hope  that  the  reins  of  reason 
^ow  be  applied,  to  the  end  that 
may  be  voted  on  with  due 
and  to  the  end  that  we  may 
oser  to  hand  the  day  when  we 
able  to  close  this  Congress, 
the  proposal  to  the  desk  and 
ts  reading. 

ASCXKSMXNT  MO.  1273 

Tlje    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
clerk  wi  1  read. 

The    :hief  Clerk  read  the  Mansfield 

amendTi>ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 

tbe  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 

DnJKSKN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mans- 

lumbered  1215,  to  the  bill  H.R. 
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1be  sense  (a  Congress  that,   (a)    In 
in    any    district    court    of    the 
^tates  in  which  the  constitutionality 
{ pportionment  of  representation  in 
legislature  or  either  house  thereof 
in  question,  any  order  affecting  the 
of  the  State  gOTemment,  the  pro- 
of   any    house    of    the   legislature 
or  of  any  convention,   primary   or 
coiUd  properly,  in   the  absence  of 
circumstances,     including     those 
cAuld  make  unreasonable  or  embar- 
lemands  on   a  State   in   adjiutlng 
r^ulrements  of  the  court's  order. 

the   legislature   of   such    State 

of  time  provided  for  a  regular 

the  legislature  plus  30  days  but 

I  zceed  6  months  in  all,  to   appor- 

In   such   leglslattire   In 

with  the  Constitution,  and 

the  next  election  of  members 

legislature  following  the  effec- 

of  this  act  to  be  conducted  In  ac- 

with  the  laws  of  such  State  In  effect 

20, 1M4. 
the  event  that  a  State  fails  to  ap- 
epreeentatlon  in  the  legislature  in 
with  the  Constitution  within  the 
by  any  order  pursuant  to  this 
the  district  court  having  Jtu-lsdlc- 
action  shall  apportion  representa- 
uch  legislature  among  appropriate 
m  as  to  conform  to  the  constitution 
of  such  State  insofar  as  Is  possible 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  court 
such    further   orders    pertaining 
( nd  to  the  conduct  of  elections  as 
a  >propriate. 


graited 


tliei 


DJOUQLAS.    Mr.  President  I  con- 
the   majority  leader  for   the 
^hlch  he  has  now  taken.    I  hope 
may  speedily  conclude  favor- 
on  the  proposed  substitute. 
n  my  judgment,  far  superior  to 
Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal 
of  ways, 
first  place,  it  is  not  a  law.    It 
a  statement  of  the  sense  of 
and  thus  avoids  the  consti- 
guestlon  of  whether  Congress 
instructions  to  judges  of  the 
States  contrary  to  the  opinions 
Supreme    Court.    It    therefore 
me  to  be  much  more  in  har- 
constltutional  law  and  prac- 
country  and  would  avoid  any 
of  a  precedent  since,  if  we  were 
a  law  trying  to  make  decisions 
Oourt  unconstitutional — which  is 
in  terms — this  might  be 
later  to  cover  such  matters  as 
ury  and  the  various  protections 
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with  which  an  Individual  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  So  this  is  a  big  step 
forward.  It  is  not  a  law  and  it  Is  not 
mandatory.  It  is  merely  a  declaratory 
expression  of  opinion. 

Second,  instead  of  providing  for  in- 
definite delay  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
ferior Federal  courts,  it  suggests  instead 
only  a  very  limited  delay,  not  to  exceed 
6  months  in  all. 

Third,  its  declaration  is  confined  to 
the  district  courts,  does  not  extend  to 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  circuit  courts, 
and  hence  in  no  sense  rebukes  or  at- 
tempts to  instruct  the  higher  Federal 
courts  of  the  country. 

Fourth,  it  does  not  require,  or  even 
suggest,  that  Congress  shall  later  sub- 
mit a  constitutional  amendment. 

Fifth,  it  provides  that  if  a  State  fails 
to  apportion  representation  m  the  legis- 
lature in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion; namely,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  district  court  itself  may  apportion 
the  legislature  and  issue  orders  making 
it  effective. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
I  believe  this  is  a  distinct  improvement 
upon  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment  and  upon  the  proposed  law 
which  my  colleague  had  prepared  yes- 
terday and  which  he  had  discussed  at  a 
press  conference. 

I  again  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  for  the  step  he  has  taken.  So 
far  as  our  group  is  concerned — and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
number — we  are  not  in  any  sense  claim- 
ing victory.  It  is  not  magnanimous, 
when  one  has  won,  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  of  one's  winning.  It  is  much  more 
chivalrous  to  content  one's  self  with  the 
final  result.  Sportsmanlike  in  defeat, 
magnanimous  in  victory  should  be  our 
motto. 

There  were  certain  inferences,  how- 
ever, that  my  good  friend  the  majority 
leader  made  about  the  responsibility  for 
the  delay,  with  respect  to  which  I  believe 
I  should  speak. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition 
of  this  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
Senators,  this  body  would  probably  have 
approved  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amend- 
ment in  its  original  form.  Congress  and 
the  country  had  not  had  time  to  consider 
it.  The  proposal  originally  seemed 
headed  for  speedy  and  overwhelming 
consent.  Those  of  us  who  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  have  tried  to 
subject  these  proposals  and  others  like 
it  to  the  scrutiny  both  of  fact  and  law, 
have,  I  believe,  prevented  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  from  making  a 
grievous  mistake. 

We  believe  that  this  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  full  and  free  debate.  It 
illustrates  the  advantage  of  prolonged 
discussion;  not  interminable  discussion, 
but  prolonged  discussion. 

I  hope  that  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  will  begin  in  January,  there 
may  be  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments.  This 
is  the  legitimate  method  to  pursue,  al- 
though I  shall  oppose  such  an  amend- 
ment; that  it  may  be  heard  in  commit- 
tee, and  arguments  both  pro  and  con 


September  ts 

may  be  advanced  and  conddered  •Atw. 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  ReDi^Lr7* 
Uves^  may  arrive  at  a  coaside^^ 

I  wish  to  close  on  the  same  not*  «, 
which  I  began.  It  is  a  mark  of  a^ 
man  to  adjust  himself  to  circmnstiSr 
The  Senator  from  Montana  hasw 
chivalrous  in  this  whole  affair  We  W 
been  compelled  to  oppose  him  on  groS 
of  conscience  and  history  and  facts,  ft^ 
we  are  happy  now  that  this  cleavS 
seems  to  be  over.  We  look  forward  to  I 
long  period  of  cooperation  with  th» 
Senator  from  Montana,  which  I  honi 
will  be  happily  cemented  by  what  I  be- 
lieve  will  be  a  prospective  agreement 

I  wish,  also,  to  thank  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  who  are  not  afraid  to  can 
themselves  liberals  for  the  part  which 
they  have  played  both  in  stur<^  resist- 
ance to  what  they  believed  to  be  wroas 
and  at  the  same  time  in  a  willingne«to 
compromise  on  nonessential  matters  i 
thank  them  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  They  have  displayed  a  unity  and 
a  conscientious  and  loyal  cohesion  which 
is  beyond  all  praise. 

If  in  the  hour-to-hour  conduct  of  af- 
fairs on  the  floor,  in  which  I  have  had 
some  responsibility,  I  have  made  any 
mistakes,  they  have  been  errors  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart  and  I  hope  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  them. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I 
believe  I  speak  for  the  group — although 
perhaps  I  am  exceeding  my  authority 
in  this  matter — when  I  say  that  we  will 
not  oppose  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  at  a  fairly  early  time  upon 
this  matter.  Once  again  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment 
has  been  pending  before  the  Senate  for 
nearly  6  weeks.  I  am  not  insensible  of 
the  fact  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  like  to  see  this  session 
of  Congress  adjourn,  so  that  those 
whose  names  will  be  on  the  ballot  can 
get  home  in  time  to  do  some  campaign- 
ing. That  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  believe  I  have  been  politely  scolded, 
not  openly,  but  scolded  notwithstanding 
on  both  sides,  for  insisting  upon  the  po- 
sition that  I  originally  took. 

What  complicated  the  matter,  of 
course,  was  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  amendment,  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  stand  by.  Let  it  be  said 
to  his  everlasting  credit  that  he  has 
stood  by.  It  was  only  when  we  lunched 
this  noon  and  discussed  this  whole  sub- 
ject that  I  said  to  him  that  he  has  a 
larger  responsibility  than  a  mere  com- 
mitment to  the  minority  leader.  His 
larger  responsibility  is  the  conduct  of 
the  Senate  and  the  moving  of  legld*- 
tion  and  the  ultimate  adjourrunent  of 
the  Senate,  so  that  Senators  may  go 
home.  I  advised  him  that  I  felt  under 
these  circumstances  he  was  perfectly 
free  to  pursue  any  course  of  action  that 
he  saw  fit  to  pursue,  and  that  I  would 


.  •«  the  slightest  be  offended,  and  that 
fi^^^Lold  him.  and  that  he  was 
It^ert  liberty  to  pursue  such  an  In- 

•Jf^'^S^^at  the  same  time  that  I 
I  *^o  along  with  a  "sense  of  Con- 
"^..^luUon.  I  could  not  do  so  be- 
P**  itdoes  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
SfhiJe^n  through  that  matter  in 
!LStion%ith  the  so-called  Soviet 
!Kf  Srals  and  we  discovered,  on  the 
!Sof  the  Attorney  General's  rather  ex- 
SSSe^inlo"'  that  if  congress  had  in 
•^  leaking  positively  on  any  matter 
J^JXSole  the  words  to  do  so;  but 
ihlreU spoke  about  a  declaration  of  pol- 
S  or  the  sense  of  Congress,  it  was  noth- 
S  more  than  an  expression  of  intent 
fw  bad  no  legal  effect. 

Brt  recrettably.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
*?neV  proposal  as  offered  by  the  dis- 
Zmished  majority  leader.  I  am  quite 
Sg  however,  to  see  that  this  ques- 
!m  is  resolved,  and  if  a  unanimous-con- 
«.nt  request  can  be  contrived  for  a  limi- 
tation of  time  that  conforms,  insofar  as 
DOBSlble.  to  the  convenience  of  Members 
oitoe  Senate  who  are  in  all  sections  of 
tbe  country  at  the  present  time.  I  shall 
not  object  to  that  request,  either. 

We  believe  we  can  get  word  to  most  of 
our  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  away 
from  the  Capitol  at  the  present  time  and 
give  them  fair  notice  as  to  the  time  when 
avotewill  be  taken. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  majority  lead- 
er that  I  thought  probably  there  ought  to 
be  a  provision  in  the  consent  request  for 
8  motion  to  table,  so  that  both  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  original  amendment 
might  fall,  and  f aUing  that,  if  the  Senate 
in  Its  wisdom  then  undertook  to  approve 
the  substitute  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  that  would  be  quite  all 
right.  I  believe  that  he  has  in  mind  pur- 
suing that  kind  of  course. 

This  has  not  been  a  happy  experience, 
either  for  the  majority  leader  or  for  my- 
self. If  I  entertained  a  certain  hardness 
of  sphlt,  to  show  that  always  an  incan- 
descent partisan  spirit  motivated  every 
action  that  I  took,  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  thing.  But  we  shall  have  been 
in  session,  at  the  end  of  this  month.  21 
months  since  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  There  was 
a  brief  interlude,  and  then  we  had  to 
cone  back  and  conclude  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  on  the  day  before 
the  2d  session  began.  So  in  a  sense  it  can 
be  said  that  we  have  been  in  continuous 
session  from  January  1963,  imtil  now^ 

Moreover,  I  rather  apprehend  that  be- 
fore long  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  Sen- 
ators to  return  to  Washington  to  provide 
a  quorum.  If  we  have  no  quorvim,  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate  rules  and 
no  business  can  be  conducted  from  then 
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on. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing  more  about 
the  majority  leader.  At  the  time  we  dis- 
cussed the  original  amendment,  I  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  hope  that  once  it  was 
offered,  there  would  be  no  intervening 
business  of  any  kind  until  the  issue  was 
resolved.  By  intervening  business,  I 
meant  even  calendar  business,  let  alone 
i^^x)rtant  measures  that  probably  still 
have  to  be  considered.  So  he  stood  by  his 
word  on  that  matter,  and  in  that  time, 


or  at  least  in  recent  weeks,  there  has  been 
no  calendar  business.  There  have  been 
no  major  items  other  than  those  that 
enjoy  high  privilege  imder  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  For  that,  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.    He  stood  by  his  word. 

I  may  say  here,  because  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  secret,  that  the  President  sent 
a  messenger  to  me,  asking  whether  I 
would  make  way  and  permit  the  Appa- 
lachia  bill  to  supersede  the  business  of  the 
Senate.    One  does  not  deal  arbitrarily 
with  a  request  of  the  President;  but  I 
have  a  deep  conviction  on  the  proposal 
that  is  before  us,  and  I  was  constrained, 
I  was  compelled,  to  say  to  the  messenger, 
"I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  accommodate 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 
However,  this  proposal  is  a  quite  dif- 
'^terent  matter.    I  do  not  cosponsor  the 
new  amendment.    I  only  say  that  if  we 
can  vote  on  a  tabling  motion,  we  can  vote 
on  this  proposal.    Let  the  matter  then 
be  resolved;  and  if  time  permits,  we  can 
bring  our  Members  back.     Then  obvi- 
ously, I  shall  have  no  quarrel. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  all  this  was 
a  prelude  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  we  knew  we  could  not  deal 
with  or  could  not  perfect  in  what  re- 
mained of  this  session. 

I  do  propose,  however,  to  proceed  with 
a  constitutional  amendment,  even  as  is 
being  done  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. So,  come  January,  we  shall  have 
such  an  amendment  or  resolution  to  in- 
troduce and  to  be  referred.  It  will  take 
its  proper  course.  We  shall  do  this  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  get  speedy  action 
and  send  the  proposal  forward  and  on 
its  way  to  the  States  of  the  Union  for 
ratification,  if  that  is  their  disposition. 

So  we  return  to  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition,  where   we   started.    I   wish   to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  in  the 
foreshortened  time  on  the  modified  ver- 
sion I  do  not  for  a  moment  retreat  from 
the  position  I  have  taken.    I  still  believe 
that  the  fundamental  issue  before  the 
Senate  is  the  perpetuation  of  our  Fed- 
eral-State system;   because  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  can  go 
into  the  neighboring  State  of  Virginia 
and.  by  its  fiat,  applied  through  a  three- 
judge  court,  arbitrarily  say  to  the  State 
Senators   of   Virginia,   notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  under  the  Virginia  Consti- 
tution they  were  elected  in  1962  for  a 
4-year  term.  "Your  term  is  cut  in  half." 
I  wonder  what  will  happen  finally  to  the 
system  that  was  set  up  187  years  ago  last 
week  in  PhUadelphia.    That  is  funda- 
mental.   That  issue  will  not  be  evaded, 
because  we  shall  keep  it  alive. 

I  thank   the   distinguished   majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  2:30  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote,  without  further  debate, 
on  the  substitute  amendment  proposed 
by  myself  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  DiRKSEN  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  No.  1215,  to  H.R. 
11380.   the   Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


1964;  provided,  that  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time 
during  its  consideration, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification?    I, 
of  course,  approve  this  proposal. 
Mr.  MANSFIEajD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  wonder  if  It  would 
not  be  possible,  in  the  interest  of  making 
certain  that  this  difficulty  Is  cleared  up, 
to  have  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment include  not  only  a  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  the  Dirksen- 
Maivsfleld  or  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, but  ailso  on  adopting  the  modi- 
fied    Dirksen-Mansfield      amendment. 
The  point  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
makes  is  that  otherwise  there  would  be 
a  situation  tomorrow  in  which  discussion 
might  still  continue.    I  think  the  Senate 
is  now  in  a  position  to  agree  to  that  kind 
of  disposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal covers  all  that  can  be  legitimately 
covered.  I  feel  certain  that  a  motion  to 
table  will  be  made,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  re- 
cently offered.  I  would  assume  that 
there  would  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  and 
that  all  elements  involved  would  be  given 
full   protection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object— I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  valuable 
point  from  the  parliamentary  stand- 
point. Once  the  Mansfield  amendment 
to  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment 
has  been  adopted,  the  amendment  as 
thus  modified  will  have  to  be  voted  on. 
We  want  to  cooperate  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  filibuster  on  the  com- 
pleted amendment.  So  I  wondered  if 
the  language  could  either  be  changed  or 
Interpreted  to  cover  all  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  Mansfield  substitute 
sense-of-Congress  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  ask  too  much  or  go  too  far  out  on 
a  limb,  nor  should  we  ask  for  ourselves 
what  we  refuse  to  give  to  others. 

I  believe  this  is  a  most  reasonable  re- 
quest. I  hope  it  will  not  be  objected  to, 
because  it  will  operate  under  the  regular 
procedure,  and  all  the  elements  of  pro- 
tection are  contained  therein. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  is  adopted,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
at  2:30  tomorrow  on  whether  to  adopt 
the  Mansfield  proposal  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal  that  Is 

now  pending?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pro- 
vided no  motion  to  table  has  previously 
been  made  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  Assuming  that 
the  present  Mansfield  proposal  is 
adopted,  as  a  substitute  to  Dirksen- 
Mansfield,  then  is  that  the  pending  ques- 
tion; and  if  so,  is  there  any  opportimlty 
available  to  a  Senator  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  Mansfield  proposal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Mansfield    amendment    were    adopted. 
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there  w<  »tild  be  no  further  amendments 
to  It.  T  le  Senate  would  then  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  original  Dlrksen-Mansfield 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Mans- 
field anendment.  which  would  be  the 
same  laj  iguage  as  originally  Included  in 
the  Man  sfleld  amendment. 

Mr.  E  aCHEL.  In  the  present  Mans- 
field am  indment.  The  reason  I  ask  that 
question  I  will  say  to  the  able  majority 
leader,  i !  that  I  hurriedly  read  the  pro- 
posal wilch  my  able  friend  has  sub- 
mitted, I  Jid  I  listened  to  it  being  read  by 
the  der :.  Quite  aside  from  i>erhaps  a 
few  gra  omatical  imperfectlcms  which  I 
thought  I  detected.  I  do  not  know 
whether  actiially  the  words  as  written 
down  are  completely  comprehensible. 
They  mi  ,y  be;  they  may  not  be. 

I  mersly  wish  to  know  whether  any 
Senator,  if  he  studies  the  amendment 
and  rea<  hes  the  same  conclusion,  might 
have  the  opportimlty  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment or  point  out  what  might  be  some 
errors  Ir  it. 
'  The  IRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Mansfie]  d  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
Parliam  sntarlan  informs  the  Chair  that 
no  addl  ional  amendments  or  modifica- 
tions coi  Id  be  offered  to  it. 

Mr.  lUCHEL.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then,  M  ■.  President.  I  ask  the  able  ma- 
jority le  ider  what  time  he  contemplates 
convenii  g  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow and  whether  during  the  inter- 
vening t  me,  from  when  we  convene  un- 
til 2:30  pjn.— and  heaven  knows  that 
will  be  I  short  enough  time  at  best — 
any  Senj  itors  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  am  mdments  to  the  language,  if  we 
were  so  nlnded? 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
open  to  f  mendment. 

Mr.  D:  RKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liaments ry  inquiry. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  D  RKSEN.  I  observe  to  my  dis- 
tinguish id  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
K.VCBXL.,  that  the  majority  leader  can 
always  laodify  his  own  amendment  so 
that  if  my  Senator  wished  to  have  a 
modlflca  ion  made,  it  could  be  spelled 
out.  but  Jiat  would  not  be  available 

Mr.  K  JCHEL.    To  any  Member. 

Mr.  D  [RKSEN.  To  other  Members; 
that  is  correct.  It  would  have  to  go  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  tr '  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  K  JCHEL.  Everything  my  leader 
has  statt  d  I  agree  with,  but  we  have  been 
in  sessio  i  a  long  time  and  Senators  de- 
sire to  I  ring  the  session  to  a  close.  I 
share  th;ir  concern,  too,  over  the  great 
importai  ce  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  If,  tomorrow,  it  ap- 
peared t )  us — and  it  may  not — that  the 
language  did  not  reflect  what  the  author 
had  in  nind.  although  he  might  dis- 
agree. I  should  like  to  have  reserved  to 
myself  t  le  right  to  offer  what  might  be 
clarlfyln  i  language. 

Mr.  K  ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  te  most  happy  at  any  time  to 
discuss,  <  n  a  reasonable  basis,  any  modi- 
fication xrhich  the  Senator  might  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Kl  rCHEL.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
more  qu<  stion.  if  I  may.    Is  it  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
part  B  of  his  amendment  to  provide  that 
elections  this  year — in  November — to 
State  legislatures,  shall  be  under  the 
present  State  laws  as  those  laws  were  in 
effect  on  a  specific  date  in  September 
1964? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  State  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes.  And  the  State 
constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  unanimity  which  prevails,  would  it 
be  appropriate  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  upon  the  motion  which 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment 
could  not  be  changed  if  we  should  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  inquire  if 
the  new  language  in  the  modified  amend- 
ment would  take  care  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  lower  court  has  acted  in  re- 
apportioning without  reference  to  the 
State  legislature,  or  in  setting  aside  the 
primary  question,  to  shorten  4-year 
terms  of  Members  of  the  Senate  elected 
2  years  ago  to  only  2  years,  not  4.  I  un- 
derstand that  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  language.  Still,  I  wonder  whether 
the  decision  of  the  district  Federal  court 
is  still  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
if  States — and  there  is  only  one  State 
and  it  happens  to  be  my  own  caught  in 
this  situation — would  have  relief  under 
the  modified  language  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  seeks  to  substitute  for 
the  original  Dlrksen  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  deci- 
sion would  lie  there,  insofar  as  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  is  concerned,  and  any  other 
State  which  might  be  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, none  of  which  I  can  recall  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Oklahoma  is  the 
only  one.  but  there  is  nothing,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  sees  it,  in 
the  language  that  would  rule  out  or 
prevent  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  which 
is  caught  in  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
from  obtaining  relief  under  the  language 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  at  least  not 
so  far  as  the  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
as  now  in  effect  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  the  fact  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  division  of  time  provided 
for,  and  no  control  of  time  under  the 
unanimous  consent  request.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  he  proposes  to  propound  a 
further  consent  request  with  respect  to 
disposition  of  the  time. 


consent 
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quest?    The  Chair  hears  noneTSltk 
so  ordered.  ^  **  ■ 

The   unanimous-consent  request  *u 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     i.  n^ 
objection  to  the  unanimous  o^nZ-r** 
kir  hears  noi 

las-consent 
subsequently  reduced  to  wrftiSnii  JU 
lows:  ^'  ■"  '* 

UNANIMOtrS-CONSINT    Agi«xmu„ 

Ordered,  That  on  tomorrow  (Thu»ii.. 
September  24,  1964),  at  the  hour  «Ti 
o'clock  p.m..  the  Senate  proceed  to  m. 
without  further  debate  on  the  aubttltoS 
amendment  (No.  1273)  proposed  by  ^ 
Manstield  for  the  amendment  propoaed T* 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr^J? 
raxD)  (No.  1216)  to  KH.  11380,  thtTot^ 
Asslatance  Act  of  1964:  Provided,  That  ai^ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  sald'ainendi^ 
shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  during  its  con- 
sideration :  Provided  further.  That  Mr  Maim. 
FIELD  may  have  the  right  to  modify  Mid 
amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  tUne  Interno- 
Ing  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Chaplaln'i 
prayer  and  2:30  o'clock  p.m.  be  equally  m- 
vided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  Mr 
Mansfxeld  and  Mr.  Dirksxn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said' 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ud 
nays  on  the  amendment  which  will  be 
voted  on  tomorrow. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ORDEa  FOR  ADJOTTRMMENT   TTNTn,  TOMORROW  it 
11     A.M.  ; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield- 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.     I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  whether 
that  means  a  single  vote  on  this  question " 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  There  will  be 
one  vote,  perhaps  two  votes.  The  last 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  resolution  will  be 
at  2:30  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  vote  does 
not  come  tomorrow  on  the  one  issue,  will 
it  come  the  next  day  on  the  next  issue? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  have  to  oxne 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Any  other 
votes  that  we  can  squeeze  in  we  will  do 
so  with  alacrity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  I  should  like 
to  acquaint  the  Senate  with  the  fact  that 
tomorrow  I  shall  object  to  all  committee 
meeting  requests  after  11  o'clock  a.m.  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  the  business  of 
all  Senators  to  be  in  the  Chamber  and 
resolve  this  question.  Therefore,  Inso- 
far as  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  object  to  every 
request  for  a  meeting  of  any  commit- 
tee- 
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MANSFIELD.    If    the    Senator  nity  to  express  the  will  of  the  people  of  unique  in  the  presidential  arena  of  our 

■niSds  will  yield,  I  believe  that  un-  the  States.   But  a  very  good  case  has  been  Nation.     Fortunately  for  those  Amerl- 

^hirules  of  the  Senate,  committees  made  for  the  argument  that  the  legisla-  cans  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 

*'   the  right  to  meet  durhig  the  morn-  tures  are  not  truly  representative  of  the  hiclination  to  sift  through  Senator  Oold- 

^^hnur-  ttierefore  we  shaU  have  to  de-  people  in  the  States,  and  that,  therefore,  -water's  daily  diet  of  mishiformatlon  and 

5?  whether  the  time  begins  at  1 1  o'clock  some  activity  is  needed.  miscalculations,  his  reckless  statements 

Ar  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  I  would  have  preferred  somewhat  dif-  are  being  carefully  documented  by  the 

^°^-?  ferent  language  than  the  able  majority  Nation's  leadbig  journalists  and  com- 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    We  shall  know  when  leader  has  suggested.    But.  I  believe  that  mentators.    There  are  the  men,  among 

♦hfhplls  ring  that  the  morning  hour  has  if  we  were  to  inquire  among  all  Senators,  many  others,  who  were  not  intimidated 

Sme  to  a  conclusion.    Thereafter,  ob-  we  would  have  about  75  different  versions  by  the  boos  and  catcalls  at  the  Repub- 

SSy  the  committees  cannot  meet.  of  what  the  able  majority  leader  has  pre-  lican  National  Convention. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  if  sented.     Each  Senator  would  have  his  His   charge   that   the   President   has 

thpSenator  from  Illinois  wishes,  and  reasons  for  his  own  particular  views.   But  withheld  vital  information  on  Vietnam 

fhtaks  that  the  time  will  be  needed,  I  I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  his  pro-  to  conceal  facts  from  the  American  peo- 

imwilling  to  forgo  the  morning  hour.  posal  is  probably  better  than  he  realizes,  pie  is  as  absurd  as  his  reckless  charge 

Mr  President,  there  will  be  no  morn-  I  hope  that  the  language  will  be  accept-  that  the  Democrats  have  "hundreds  of 

InT  hour  tomorrow.     Time   will   start  able  to  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  lives  and  himdreds  of  lies"  to  answer  for 

^jming  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  on  to  the  American  people. 

IndaU  committees  are  on  notice.  his  work.    I  appreciate  the  patience  with  The  Republican  nominee  knows — or 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen-  which  he  has  handled  the  task.    He  is  should  know — that  the  threat  of  Com- 

•torfrom  New  Mexico.  a  fine  leader  for  all  of  us.    We  are  happy  munist  domination  of  all  southeast  Asia 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this  to  have  him.  erupted  during  a  Republican  adminls- 
Is  vefy  fine  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  tration.  He  knows — or  should  know— 
the  majority  leader  to  fulfill  the  require-  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  that  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
ments  of  his  pKJSition.  This  is  a  very  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  laid  aside  their  domestic  political  differ- 
vexing  question,  and  has  been  for  a  long  so  graciously  yielded  the  time.  ences  to  meet  this  threat  of  Communist 
tune.  We  know  that  the  majority  leader  Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  conquest  in  Vietnam.  He  knows — even 
has  made  great  effort  to  tone  down  the  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  good  enough  the  newest  Member  of  Congress  knows — 
resolution  so  that  it  would  be  acceptable,  to  yield  for  8  to  10  minutes  with  the  un-  that  America's  great  political  parties 
We  know  that  he  did  not  enter  into  this  derstanding  that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor  have  always  closed  ranks  when  our  free- 
endeavor  in  an  effort  to  control  the  pro-  and  that  his  further  remarks  will  appear  dom  is  endangered  by  aggression  any- 
cedure  or  influence  Senators  improperly,  in  continuity  in  the  Record.  where  in  the  world. 
He  did  it  through  the  very  best  of  mo-  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  What  a  pitiful  spectacle  this  latest  in- 
tlves.  from  Oklahoma  with  the  understanding  sinuation   is — that  American  lives   are 

When  I  praise  the  majority  leader  for  that  the  Senator  will  not  introduce  a  being  expended  in  this  brutal  confronta- 

his  ability,  I  would  like  at  the  same  time  motion  or  an  amendment.  tion  with  communism  for  a  partisan  po- 

to  add  a  few  words  of  praise  concerning  ^^.^^^^____  litical  purpose.    Responsible  members  of 

the  minority  leader.    I  think  it  is  laud-  pampaton  tapttp*?  of  thf  rfpttb  '^^^  Republican  Party  know  and  appre- 

able  that  the  minority  leader  tried  hard  ^.^.^n  Som^S^^oR  PRESIDENT  ^^^^  ^^^  ""^^  ^°'"  '^''i^Z  ''i'^''^  American 

to  produce  a  better  and  more  acceptable  LICAN  NOMINEE  FOR  PRESIDENT  security  is  threatened  by  Communist  ag- 

resolution.  Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  in  gression.   They  know  that  it  is  an  Ameri- 

What  the  majority  leader  offered  fol-  Tulsa,  Okla.,  yesterday  the  Republican  can  policy  to  prevent  Communist  guer- 

lowed,  to  a  large  degree,  the  resolution  nominee    for    President    demonstrated  rilla  forces  from  capturing  the  rich  rice 

which  the  minority  leader  had  drafted,  once  again  that  he  willingly  adopts  vi-  bowl  of  Asia.    They  know  that  the  policy 

I  think  that  is  fine  evidence  of  the  de-  cious  and  irresponsible   tactics   in  his  of  training  and  equipping  the  free  South 

sire  of  Senators  to  expedite  business  in  frantic  efforts  to  come  from  behind.  Vietnam  troops  to  defend  their  nation 

the  closing  days  of  the  session.  Senator   Goldwater's    statements    in  against  aggression  is  in  the  interest  of 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  ma-  Tulsa  impugn  the  honesty  and  hitegrity  freedom  and  against  the  expansion  of 

jority  and  minority  leaders.     Senators  of  those  Americans  who  have  patrioti-  Communist  control  in  this  vital  part  of 

wish  to  go  home.    I  believe  I  want  to  cally  risked  life  and  limb  in  South  Viet-  the  world. 

leave  more    than    any   other   Senator,  nam  in  the  cause  of  freedom.    Such  a  Certainly  there  have  been  and  will  be 

These  men  had  a  very  difficult  problem,  distortion  of  patriotism  by  one  who  seeks  crises  and  reverses  in  any  action  in  this 

I  appreciate  what  they  have  done  indi-  the  highest  office  in  the  land  must  appear  unsettled  part  of  the  world.    Yet,  Sena- 

vidually  and  together  in  an  effort  to  incredible  to  those  RepubUcans  who  have  tor  Goldwater  seeks  to  exploit  this  to 

5peed  this  matter  along.  helped  chart  the  difficult  course  which  gain  political  advantage. 

The  change  is  a  good  one.  I  say  that  the  free  world  has  pursued  against  com-  jf  the  Senator  from  Arizona  believes 
because  I  have  been  doing  some  work  in  munism.  his  own  charges,  he  must  now  follow  up 
the  past  few  days  in  an  effort  to  redraft  The  policies  which  this  Nation  has  ^nd  state  speciflcally  which  of  our  mill- 
amendments.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  adopted  to  meet  the  Communist  threat  ^ary  commanders  in  South  Vietnam  have 
to  find  language  on  which  all  can  agree,  to  the  freedom  of  southeast  Asia  have  falsely  reported  on  the  situation  there. 
When  a  person  flnishes  with  one  draft  heretofore  had  the  bipartisan  support  of  He  should  do  more  than  indulge  in  rhet- 
and  it  is  acceptable  to  one  group,  some-  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties,  Qj-ic  with  a  meaningless  statement  that 
one  else  wants  to  change  it.  And  there  But.  in  Tulsa.  Senator  Goldwater  reck-  ..j.he  day  of  reckoning  for  South  Vietnam 
is  good  reason  for  it.  Someone  wants  to  lessly  ignored  this  fact.  He  rewrote  re-  j^ust  not  be  delayed."  Has  he  some  de- 
shift  the  whole  emphasis.  Someone  else  cent  history  to  suit  his  political  purposes,  g^g^  or  plan  now  to  expand  the  war? 
comes  along  and  says.  "If  you  include  'the  But  I  am  convinced  he  has  once  more  Qr.  would  he  advocate  a  withdrawal  of 
constitution  of  the  States'  we  can  support  underestimated  the  good  judgment  of  American  forces  and  thus  surrender  the 
it."  the  vast  majority  of  the  voters  of  this  entire   southeastern   Asia   area   to   the 

The  language  carmot  be  made  perfect  Nation,  including  my  fellow  Oklahomans  chmese  Communists? 

for  everyone.    But  I  compliment  the  ma-  who   heard    his   ridiculous    accusations  .^^^    ^^^^^    danger    in    his    reckless 

jority  leader  for  his  resolution,  which  firsthand.  charges  in  Tulsa  is  his  unequivocal  rejec- 

seems  to  meet  the  desire  of  those  who        Once  more  the  Republican  nominee  historic  bipartisan  approach 

have  fought  so  hard.  has  ignored  the  tru^h  concerning  the  I'^^'^^^'J^^  l^y      He  has  co^tted 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  would  give    Communist  threat   to   the   free   world  J°  '°;  "^'' Jr^i^g  a  political  issue  of  the 

the  State  legislatures  plenty  of  time  in    Once  more  he  has  sidestepped  the  brutal  ^^^^^^l^^^^^f  J^^^^  militenr  strategists 

which  to  nnpratp     I  am  sure  that  was    realities  of  the  most   crucial  life  and  patriotism  of  tnose  military  sirategisw 

r?ea?re'al^f forto'ortgLractTon    death  issue  before  the  American  people.  ^^°  Ji^^^^^X^^^^^,,^^^^^^^ 

of  the  minority  leader.    It  was  an  effort        Goldwaterism  has  now  become  a  well-  and  Democrats  to  undertake  our  present 

to  give  the  State  legislatures  an  opportu-    defined  political   phenomenon,   though  limited    military    assistance    in    South 
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served  notice  that  he  will  not 

the  bipartisan  approach.   It  has 

obvious  that  he  has  neither  the 

nor  reasonableness  that  such 

requires. 

is  a  serious  threat  to  the  free 

>ut  he  treats  it  as  a  poUtical  card 

which  every  card  he  deals  is 

>ur  people  have  the  maturity  re- 

to  recognize  the  stem  facts  in 

'  Vietnam  as  they  exist.   They  real- 

the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 

means  alone,  although  the  Viet- 

c^paign  of  terror  and  infiltration 

met  with  force. 

stability  cannot  be  imposed 
upon  that  troubled  part  of  the 
>ut  we  must  not  shrink  from  our 
dif&cult  task.    When  the  crises 
^nator  Ooldwatkr  c<»nplains  of 
fie  m\ist  meet  them, 
essential  that  we  offer  every  en- 
possible  to  those  who  want 
and  free  government  in  South 
If  Senator  Goldwater  has  a 
for  action  in  southeast  Asia  that 
from  the  policies  which  were  first 
by  President   Eisenhower 
since  been  carried  on  with 
bipartisan  support,  he  should  dis- 
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is  trying  to  change  his  image 
"trigger-happy."  "shoot  from  the 
ckndidate  to  a  dove  of  peace,  he 
1 3ng  way  to  go.    His  attack  on  the 
American  action  in  South  Viet- 
d^  not  quite  wipe  out  his  bellicose 
statem  ents  of  recent  weeks. 

These  may  be  recalled  via  vivid  de- 
scripti  )ns  of  our  leading  columnists  and 
comm(  ntators. 


Joseph  Alsop,  in  a  column  pub- 
September  16,  brought  into  strong 
the  implication  contained  in  a 
which  the  GOP  candidate 
n  Seattle,  Wash.  He  points  out 
Edthoiigh  Senator  Goldwater's 
writers  have  been  trying  to  tone 
;he  trigger-happy  candidate,  he 
in  Seattle: 


Right    here   In   Seattle,   when    we    had    a 

Defenfl4     Department     that     was     defense- 

you  turned  out  aircraft  which  shot 

lot  of  enemies;  and  you're  going  to 


a;aln. 


This  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  dream 

of  a  p  iace-loATlng  man. 

Another  eminent  Journalist,  Mr.  Wal- 

has  labeled  the  Repub- 

( andidate  a  "dreamer  who  lives  in 

of  fantasy"  where  "hard  realities 

really  exist."    Mr.  Lippmann  said 

explained   one   of   Senator   Gold- 

most  glaring  inconsistencies : 
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Senator  finds  it  easy  to  believe  that 

,  shninken,  much  less  costly  gov- 

can   overawe   the   Communist  na- 

olntly   and    severally,   can   command 

alliance,    and    can    put    Latin 

In   order.     In   Barrt   Goldwater's 

cheaper  government  could  act  more 

a    weaker    government    could    see 

cities  are  successfully  policed. 


W  ;stem 
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Senktor  Goldwater's  abandonment  of 
fact  h  favor  of  politically  motivated  fic- 
tion has  been  subjected  to  penetrating 
analys  is  by  another  competent  observer. 
Mr.   Jlames  Reston,  of  the   New   York 


Times.    In  a  dispatch  dated  September 
10,  Mr.  Reston  stated: 

One  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  the  election 
campaign  Is  why  Senator  Goldwater  ref\ises 
to  look  at  the  official  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity Information  President  Johnson  has 
offered  to  make  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Reston  continued: 

As  a  result  of  this  refusal,  he  continues 
to  make  serious  charges  based  on  wildly  In- 
accurate Information,  which  open  him  up  to 
counterattack  and  make  him  look  ridiculous. 

His  charge  yesterday  that  President  Ken- 
nedy timed  the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba  for  po- 
litical reasons  at  home  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  record  on  when  the  long-range  mis- 
siles were  first  spotted  in.  Cuba  Is  available 
to  him.  It  is  precise,  down  to  the  exact  min- 
ute when  the  photographs  were  taken,  who 
took  them,  and  where  and  when. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  trust  John  Mc- 
Cone,  the  head  of  CIA.  and  a  prominent  Re- 
publican, who  was  Instructed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  brief  him  on  such  Information,  he 
can  doublecheck  the  Information  with  his 
friends  In  the  Air  Force,  where  he  is  a  Re- 
serve officer. 

Yet  he  has  chosen  Instead  to  affront  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  by  suggesting 
that  Kennedy  actually  risked  atomic  war 
with  the  Soviets  at  a  time  calculated  to  pick 
up  votes  for  the  Democrats  In  the  1962  con- 
gressional elections. 

In  view  of  this  and  many  other  care- 
fully documented  examples  of  Senator 
Goldwater's  technique,  his  Tulsa  out- 
burst was  more  saddening  than  surpris- 
ing. 

The  commentaries  of  Mr.  ALsop  and 
Mr.  Lippmann,  previously  referred  to, 
appeared  prior  to  Senator  Goldwater's 
visit  to  Oklahoma,  but  I  commend  these 
dispatches  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  they  help  explain  his  Tulsa 
tactics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1964) 

CTTRIOUSER     and     CtTRIOUSER 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  cajnpalgn  for 
the  Presidency  has  been  getting  curlouser 
and  curlouser — If  one  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  "Alice  In  Wonderland." 

His  formal  campaign -opener  at  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  was  a  speech  that  had  clearly  been 
designed  to  reassvu-e  the  worried  voters  and 
rally  the  dissident  Republicans.  Since  then, 
however,  he  has  sounded  more  and  more  like 
an  evangelist  preaching  to  revival  meetings 
sponsored  by  a  small,  far  out,  but  fervent  re- 
ligious sect. 

The  attempt  to  reassure  worried  voters  has 
been  altogether  abandoned.  To  be  sure, 
the  official  speechwrlters  have  not  revived 
the  old.  near-warlike  Goldwater  tone;  but 
there  have  been  ad  libs  by  the  candidate 
that  reminded  you  of  the  New  Hampshire 
primary.  In  Seattle,  for  Instance.  Senator 
Goldwater  said: 

"Right  here  In  Seattle,  when  we  had  a  De- 
fense Department  that  was  defense-minded, 
you  turned  out  aircraft  which  shot  down  a 
lot  of  enemies;  and  you're  going  to  do  It 
again." 

The  charges  the  Senator  makes  have  also 
been  getting  wilder  and  wilder — the  strangest 
of  all  being  the  charge,  also  Included  In  the 
Seattle  speech,  that  President  Kennedy 
timed  the  October  1962  missile  crisis  to  In- 
fluence that  year's  congressional  election. 
Much  has  been  said  about  this  charge  al- 
ready. 


September  i$ 

Yet  it  Is  stUl  worth  noting  tlu  ni««- . 

RdibiM  fiLTt.  thaf  !a.»,o*»T?r,^  ■"""•»  la- 
the Senate  Armed  Sendees  C<xnfflitter*!!IIt* 
carefullv  Investliratad   t.h.  ««.w  .rT:*™* 


credible  fact  that  Senator  Qoun^oT 
an  active  member  of  the  BuboomaSJ^ 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  CommitSe  ^Tu.. 
carefully  investigated  the  wort  ofthTn? 
inteUigence  commimity  prior  to  Xhmi^Zr 
miasUe  crisis.  ""  ^'^W 

Although  often  a  lax  attender  of  bo-. 
mittees,  Senator  Goldwater  partlcinat^' 
these  hearings.  He  asked  for  a  sul^ottm,? 
tee  report  stressing  "confidence"  laotohr 
telllgence  siuTreiUance  of  Cuba  and  hiJ^' 
curred  in  the  highly  favorable  report  tSl 
was  finally  issued.  Yet  a  fairly  youn.  ^ 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  what  thTremrt 
clearly  shows— that  the  timing  of  the^ 
slle  crises  was  entirely  controllM  by  tht  in 
coming  inteUigence. 

But  leave  out  the  ad  libs,  the  wUd  chare- 
and  the  carefully  Indirect  appeals  tonS 
prejudice.  The  Goldwater  speechei  tha 
read  like  the  more  hlghtoned  sort  of  rerlw 
meeting  oratory:  for  they  are  abstract,  flon. 
ily  moralistic,  and  unmarked  by  man  thto 
the  most  fieetlng  mention  of  the  great  pne. 
tical  issues  confronting  the  United  Stat« 

They  are  like  revival  oratory  in  anoU>« 
way,  too.  Few  but  practicing  Holy  Rollen 
go  to  Holy  Roller  revivals;  and  in  the  aot 
way,  most  persons  In  the  crowds  that  hare 
cheered  Senator  Goldwater  are  clearly  mem. 
bers  of  the  Goldwater-sect  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  extreme  right  in  this  country  is  oow 
highly  organized.  The  Birch  Society"!  or- 
ganization is  even  modeled  on  the  Com- 
munist Party's  system  of  secret  cells,  in 
any  b\g  city,  therefore,  there  are  plenty  of 
workers  to  get  out  a  reasonably  good  cmnl 
to  welcome  the  Senator  at  the  airport,  and 
another  crowd  to  cheer  his  formal  speech. 

MeanwhUe,  the  opinion-testers  are  Had- 
ing that  the  Republican  nominee  has  actually 
been  losing  support  since  the  active  cam- 
paign opened.  His  base  at  the  atarting-poist, 
after  San  Francisco,  was  already  strikingly 
narrow.  But  this  century  has  seen  nothing 
like  the  most  recent  result  obtained  by  thi 
Inquiring  Dr.  Gallup,  who  has  now  found 
that  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  electorate 
favor  President  Johnson  while  hardly  men 
than  a  quarter  are  ready  to  vote  for  Senator 
Goldwater. 

Senator  Goldwater  says  he  does  not  belien 
the  pollers.  The  pollers  may  be  wrong  at 
that,  but  If  they  really  are  wrong  this  time, 
they  are  wrong  by  such  a  margin  that  they 
win  have  to  go  out  of  business  for  good.  In 
any  case,  the  Goldwater  high  command 
plainly  believes  the  pollers  enough  to  be 
made  acutely  apprehensive  by  them.  Hence 
wilder  and  wUder  charges,  stranger  and 
stranger  ad  libs,  more  and  more  overt  en- 
couragement of  the  so-called  backlash  are 
all  to  be  expected  as  the  campaign  contlnuea. 
At  this  Juncture,  however,  the  main  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  what  Senator  Goldwato 
Is  going  to  do  to  his  own  party.  In  many 
States,  the  Senator's  supporters  are  acting 
as  though  they  were  less  Interested  in  elect- 
ing their  man  than  in  getting  a  stranglehold 
on  the  party  machinery  strong  enough  to 
survive  a  Goldwater  defeat. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Here  the  bonus  plscee, 
given  to  States  carried  by  the  Republican 
ticket,  now  seem  likely  to  go,  in  the  main, 
to  Southern  racists;  and  these  bonus  seati 
may  conceivably  assure  a  pro-Goldwater  ma- 
jority strong  enough  to  withstand  an  elec- 
toral disaster. 

Altogether,  the  Goldwater  campaign  and 
Its  consequences  and  sideshows  provide  mWh 
food  for  thought. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  15.  IW*1 
The  Hallmark  or  Ooldwatxbism 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Senator   Goldwater  has   been  telling  tti 
country  that  the  President  has  become  mn* 
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ru^iJThas  been  much  too  weak  to  win  the 
'T^r  and  stamp  out  crimes  of  violence 
•^iT^ltTstreets.  The  Senator  has  based 
*  -.nftim  on  the  thesis  that  the  powers 
**  PMridcncy  must  be  reduced  and  that 
•^  *"!  ^ler  and  weaker  President  can  and 
**id  doaway  with  the  most  troublesome 
*^!L,  at  home  and  abroad. 
'^.V«»ntral  contradiction  is  the  halhnark 
JSi^^rism.  The  senator  finds  it  easy 
^  rr."  that  a  smaller,  shrunken,  much 
?  ^Uv  Bovemment  can  overawe  the  Com- 
^  nations  Jointly  and  severally,  can 
?I«»nd  the  Western  alliance,  and  can  put 
S^Amerlca  In  order.  In  Barry  Gold- 
i«'8  mind  a  cheaper  government  could 
S  more  strongly,  a  weaker  government 
JSld  see  that    the   cities   are    successfully 

'"'^one  must  ask,  can  we  run  the  world 
«T«t  pay  less?  The  fact,  to  be  sure,  is 
^t  to  do  what  Senator  Goldwater  wants 
tohave  done  demands  a  much  more  power- 
ftj  Bovemment  than  we  have  today.  Why 
AM  he  think  It  doesn't?  The  plain  truth, 
i^bmlt  la  that  he  Is  a  dreamer,  that  when 
BaxT  Goldwater  talks  about  public  affairs, 
hellves  in  a  world  of  fantasy.  He  dreams 
toat  all  things  are  possible.  For  It  Is  only 
in  the  world  of  dreams  that  weaker  Presidents 
can  do  gigantic  things,  that  great  results 
can  be  achieved  at  little  cost. 

ThlB  unworldllness  Is  a  part  of  his  per- 
»nal  attractiveness.  In  his  world  everything 
becomes  possible  when  you  have  said  that  it 
ihould  happen.  There  Is  no  clash  between 
the  theories  and  the  facts.  The  hard  real- 
itlee  do  not  really  exist.  It  was  this  boy 
who  has  never  grown  up  fully  who  said  the 
other  day  that  when  he  was  President  he 
would  Install  his  ham  radio  set  In  the  White 
House  and  would  then  be  able  to  talk  to 
a  number  of  heads  of  State. 

This  unworldly  divorce  from  reality  is  not 
always  charming.  Many  dreams  can  be  quite 
cruel,  and  when  Senator  Goldwater  talks 
about  the  poor  he  can  be  very  cruel.  He  has 
been  making  much  of  our  common  worries 
about  the  Increase  of  crime  and.  exploiting 
tbli  worry  for  political  purposes,  he  has  been 
claiming  that  he,  Barry  Goldwater,  can  stop 
the  crime  which  Lyndon  Johnson  is.  so  says 
CKjuwater,  promoting. 

How  is  President  Johnson  promoting 
crime?  By  backing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
by  sponsoring  social  security  and  welfare 
measures.  These,  according  to  Senator 
Goldwater's  Minneapolis  speech,  are  causing 
"a  breakdown  in  private  responsibility"  and 
In  "respect  for  law  and  order."  The  Senator 
aska  that  "If  it  is  entirely  proper  for  Govern- 
ment to  take  from  some  to  give  to  others, 
then  won't  some  men  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  can  rightfully  take  from  anyone  who 
bu  more  than  they?" 

This  must  be  about  the  first  time  in  200 
years  that  any  public  man  has  argued  that 
charity  corrupts  the  characters  of  the  poor. 

It  Is  not  only  charity  that  Is  corrupting 
the  poor.  The  search  for  Justice  is  also  cor- 
rupting the  poor.  The  Goldwater  theory 
about  civil  rights  for  Negroes  Is  that  by  en- 
acting laws  about  these  rights  the  Negroes 
have  been  Incited  to  demand  these  rights. 
According  to  one  of  his  leading  supporters, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  intellectual 
in  the  Goldwater  camp.  Prof.  Milton 
Wedman  of  Chicago  University,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  "has  directed  Negro  resentment 
against  whites." 

Thus,  it  is  not  the  grievances  that  incite 
the  Negroes;  it  Is  the  effort  to  redress  the 
grievances. 

The  campaign  has  been  underway  only  for 
«bout  2  weeks  and  It  begins  to  look  as  If  the 
real  issue  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  this 
or  that  policy  or  this  or  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation Is  sound  but  whether  Barry  Gold- 
*ATiB  Is  fit  to  be  President  In  the  hard  world 
of  reaUty. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  yielding  to  me. 


THE  POSITION  OP  THE  DEFENSES 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  speak  today  about  our  national 
defense  posture,  a  subject  with  which  I 
have  been  associated  directly,  or  in- 
directly, for  over  20  years. 

Our  military  strength  today  is  un- 
paralleled in  world  history. 

The  strategic  forces  of  uk  United 
States  are,  and  will  remain  in  the  1960's, 
and  I  would  hope  thereafter,  sufiBcient  to 
insure  the  destruction  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China,  or  any 
other  aggressor,  under  the  worst  imagi- 
nable circumstances  accompanying  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

These  strategic  forces,  together  with 
our  expanded  and  revitalized  limited  war 
forces,  enable  us  to  meet  any  aggression, 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  possible 
military  conflict. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  the 
mind  of  any  American.  In  any  case, 
there  is  none  in  the  minds  of  our  enemies. 
We  have  this  overwhelming  military 
power  today;  and  the  Kennedy- Johnson 
administration  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  creating  that  power. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  increased  our  defense  budget  by  $30 
billion  since  1961. 

By  budgeting  more  than  $200  billion 
for  national  defense  in  the  last  4  fiscal 
years,  the  Kennedy -Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  attained — 

A  150 -percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  nuclear  warheads,  and  a  200-percent 
increase  in  total  megatonnage  in  our 
strategic  alert  forces. 

A  60 -percent  increase  in  the  tactical 
nuclear  force  in  Western  Europe. 

A  45 -percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  combat-ready  Army  divisions. 

A  44-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
tactical  fighter  squadrons. 

A  75-percent  increase  in  airlift  ca- 
pability. 

A  100-percent  increase  in  ship  con- 
struction to  modernize  our  fleet. 

An  800 -percent  increase  in  the  special 
forces  trained  for  counterinsurgency. ' 
We  now  have  a  4-to-l  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  bombers,  a  4-to-l 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ICBM's,  and  almost  a  2-to-l  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  submarine - 
launched  missiles  which  are  superior  in 
range,  launch  capability,  and  perform- 
ance to  anything  the  Russians  have  at 
sea. 

By  1970,  we  will  have  more  than  a 
thousand  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  656  operational  Polaris  sub- 
marine-launched missiles,  poised  to 
strike  any  aggressor. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces,  this  ad- 
ministration has  increased  expenditures 
for  military  research  and  development  by 
50  percent  over  the  level  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  of  the  last  R^ubli- 
can  administration. 


This  research  and  development  pro- 
gram has  Initiated,  or  completed  such 
weapons  systems  as — 

The  new  SR-71  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand supersonic  aircraft. 

The  new  Minuteman  II  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  system. 

Amazing  new  radar  which  actually  sees 
around  the  curvature  of  the  earth  to  de- 
tect missile  laimchings. 

Two  hostile  satellite  destroying  sys- 
tems which  President  Johnson  recently 
announced  In  Seattle. 

These  are  the  facts  of  our  overwhelm- 
ing national  military  strength.  This 
tremendous  power,  this  power  to  devas- 
tate a  large  part  of  mankind,  demands 
a  firm,  prudent,  wise  man  to  control  it. 
It  demands  a  man  who  knows  what  that 
power  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do 
without  causing  a  nuclear  war. 

In  less  than  60  days  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  choose  that  man — the  man 
whose  finger  will  control  the  nuclear 
trigger — the  man  who  may  decide  the 
future  of  life  on  this  planet. 

President  Johnson  has  said.  "We  must 
be  strong  enough  to  win  any  war,  but 
wise  enough  to  prevent  one." 

President  Johnson  says  that  "no 
President  of  the  United  States  can  divest 
himself  of  the  responsiblUty"  to  decide 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Goldwater  tells  us  he  would 
"cut  taxes"  and  "eliminate  the  military 
draft."  and  be  prepared  to  undertake 
military  operations  against  the  vtQner- 
able  members  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
thereby  confronting  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  choice  between  "local  defeat" 
and  "nuclear  disaster."  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  happens  to  our  country,  if 
the  Soviets  choose  nuclear  war. 

Senator  Goldwater  says  that  we  must 
spend  more  for  defense.  But  he  tells  us 
he  will  also  cut  our  budget  drastically. 

He  says  we  must  be  strong,  but  he 
would  end  the  draft  without  any  plausi- 
ble alternatives. 

Our  Military  Establishment  In  this 
country  has  been  governed  for  175  years 
by  the  principle  of  civilian  control  over 
the  military.  But  Senator  Goldwater 
tells  us,  "I  fear  the  civilians.  They  are 
taking  over,"  and  he  asks,  "How  can  we 
possibly  reason  that  an  all-powerful 
civilian  command  is  less  dangerous  than 
a  military  command?" 

One  day  Senator  Goldwater  tells  us 
we  have  a  missile  which  can  hit  the 
men's  room  in  the  Kremlin.  Later  he 
says  of  our  missiles,  "I  have  very  strong 
doubt  about  their  reliability." 

One  day  Senator  Goldwater  tells  us 
we  are  developing  missiles  at  exactly  the 
correct  pace;  later  he  tells  us  we  are  In 
second  place  to  Russia  in  missiles. 

One  day  Senator  Goldwater  says  It  is 
"absolutely  essential"  that  we  get  a  man 
on  the  moon;  later  he  tells  us,  "I  don't 
want  to  hit  the  moon." 

Last  December,  Senator  Goldwater 
commended  the  closing  of  unneeded 
military  bases;  but  now  he  states  that 
at  least  some  of  these  bases  should  stay 
open. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  said  that 
NATO  was  "doomed  to  failure."  Now 
he  tells  us  It  Is  our  first  line  of  defense. 
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OoLOWATKK  calls  tactlcol  nu- 
weapons  "conventional."    But  he 
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CRINE  IN  THE  NATION'S   CAPITAL 

Blr  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  not  too 
long  tgo  I  had  occasion,  upon  the  floor 
of  th  i  Senate,  to  speak  about  the  law- 
less s  tuation  and  the  crime  situation  in 
Wasl  Ington.  Since  then  we  have  had 
all  kinds  of  remarks  from  the  chief  of 
and  other  people  trying  to  allay 
the  ffcars  of  the  people  about  the  crime 
situa  ion  in  Washington.  Nothing  will 
Chan  ;e  the  fact  that  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ingto  1,  D.C.,  are  a  jungle  upon  which 
no  W(  )man.  nor  almost  any  man,  is  safe 
darkness  falls. 

Dei  pite  the  statistics  that  have  been 
quoted,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  the  high- 
est c'ime  rate  in  the  United  States  in 
assav  Its  with  deadly  weapons.  This  is  a 
fact  po  one  can  get  around. 

the  time  I  formerly  spoke  I  was 
paylrig  tribute  to  a  secretary  in  my  of- 
fice, biiss  Joyce  Morgan,  for  having  the 
fores  ght  to  pick  up  a  pistol  and  defend 
hersc  1  when  a  young  hoodlum,  who  had 
a  previous  record  and  conviction,  en- 
tered her  apartment  by  breaking  the 
chaiz  on  the  door  and  attempted  to 
rob  t  le  apartment.  At  that  time  I  said 
the  shot  she  fired  ought  to  deter  that 
younj;  man  from  attempting  anything 
like  t  lat  in  the  near  future. 

1 1:  ave  just  learned  this  week  that  the 
same  man — the  same  hoodlum,  that 
same  hooligan — was  released  by  the  po- 
lice ( f  Washington  on  what  the  morning 
pape '  of  this  city  described  as  a  $5,000 
bone ,  but  which  was  actually  a  bond 
signt  d  only  by  himself.  It  had  no  sure- 
ties )r  assurance  behind  it  at  all.  So 
this  roung  hoodlum  with  a  record,  who 
l»re  y  escaped  losing  his  life  or  serious 
Injui  y  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  was  re- 
lease 1  to  prey  on  the  people  of  this  com- 
mun  ty  by  the  courts  of  this  community 
upor   his  own  recognizance. 

La  ±  Saturday  night,  this  same  young 
hooll  ran  entered  another  apartment  in 
this  I  ity  and  stole  jewels  which  are  val- 
ued I  it  approximately  $700,  and  was  re- 
arrei  ted  and  rearralgned. 

I  I  all  attention  to  this  situation  be- 
causi !  I  believe  that,  so  long  as  the  courts 
of  tl  is  city  deal  with  these  problems  in 
this  way  and  with  this  looseness,  we 
shal  not  see  any  solution  to  the  crime 
problem  in  Washington,  D.C. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had-passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
fS.  2049)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2687;  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tHJl.  5932)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as  to  authorize 
certain  teachers  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Ertstrict  of  Columbia 
to  participate  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
established  pursuant  to  such  act  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  ex- 
tend insurance  coverage  to  such  teachers. 


klESSAGE  PEIOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resei  tatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  11380 '  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
situation  in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself 
at  this  time.  In  the  2  weeks  which  pre- 
ceded Saturday,  August  22.  I  believe 
most  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to  adjourn 
the  Senate  and  finish  our  business,  busi- 
ness which  needs  to  be  badly  done,  by 
the  time  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  began  August  24.  At 
that  time  we  had  before  us  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
port. I  do  not  support  other  substitutes 
which  have  been  proposed.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  a  group  of  so-called  liberal 
Senators  would  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  conduct  a  filibuster  upon  this  matter. 

I  am  sensitive  about  filibusters.  My 
friends  from  the  Southern  States  who 
hold  a  different  view  on  civil  rights  than 
I  do  were  taken  to  task  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  bill,  by  the  same 
liberal  Senators,  who  said  that  they  had 
a  right  to  vote  upon  issues  which  were 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

No  Senator  can  assert  that  he  does 
not  know  what  the  issues  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  amendments.  I 
make  these  remarks  because  I  feel  not 
only  that  the  Senate  has  been  unjusti- 
fiably delayed,  but  that  those  who  have 
carried  on  this  filibuster  have  carried  it 
on  to  the  detriment  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  they  have  themselves  been  guilty 
of  doing  the  same  thing  for  which  they 
categorically  denounced  Senators  who 
held  a  different  view  on  civil  rights  than 
they  themselves  held. 

I  have  supported  motions  for  cloture, 
particularly  with  respect  to  civil  rights 
bills.  I  supported  a  motion  for  clotiU"e 
upon  this  particular  matter.  I  feel — and 
it  applies  to  any  question  that  comes  be- 


Septenber  « 

fore  the  Senate — that  any  8enati»  k^ 
a  right  to  debate  it,  and  deblteVll 
length,  but  that  no  group  or  IndiTMiii 
Senator  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  S: 
ate  from  voting  upon  a  proposal  ^ 
is  placed  before  it.  which  we  all  m^T 
stand,  and  which  has  been  debateTS 
discussed  in  every  newspaper  and  e«m 
periodical,  and  perhaps  in  every  me-S 
of  lawyers  In  the  United  States.   ^^ 

I  am  happy  to  see  a  resolution  of  thk 
matter  today,  but  it  is  a  resolution  whS 
I  think  might  well  have  been  arrlvedi! 
before  August  22. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  th* 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield.    ! 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  add  If  I 
have  the  Senator's  permission  th«. 
whatever  happens  to  this  legislaS 
from  now  on,  the  Senate  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  of  the  Supreai 
Court's  decision  when  it  refused  by  i 
vote  of  49  to  38.  to  table  the  Dirksen. 
Mansfield  amendment.  That  was  tht 
vote  on  what  we  thought  of  the  Court'j 
decision.  There  were  13  absentees.  I  ui 
sure  there  were  at  least  five  on  each  side 
So  we  may  assume  that  the  Senate,  is 
the  proportion  of  55  to  45,  expressed  iu 
strong  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 
courts  of  this  country  in  undertaking  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  States 
and  the  commimities  of  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  happens  from  now  on,  we 
have  had  our  vote.  We  have  expressed 
our  disapproval  of  the  Court's  decislOM, 
We  hope  that  something  may  happen. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  constitutioul 
amendment  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
either  all  the  people  or  State  by  State. 
There  is  no  question  about  how  the  vote 
would  come  out.  Our  friends  who  have 
been  carrying  on  the  filibuster  over  the 
weeks  have  been  determined  that  the 
people  should  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  either  by  themselves  or  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  CongieB. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  constructiw 
comments.  It  is  nothing  new  to  disagree 
with  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  the  prerogative,  and  even 
the  duty,  of  Congress  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  correct  those  areas  in  which  the 
Court  may  have  gone  awry  and  in  whldi. 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  has  gone 
awry.  That  is  what  we  have  been  st- 
tempting  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
disagreed  with  Supreme  Court  dedslom 
before.  I  believe  that  sometimes  the 
Court  has  been  wrong.  However,  we 
have  never  before  had  a  decision  of  the 
Court  which  in  effect  changed  our  lonn 
of  goverrunent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  That  decision  will  h»w 
a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  any  de- 
cision the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ever  made,  I  believe,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  one. 
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EXTENSION      OF      AGRICULTDRAL 
TRADE    DEVELOPMENT    AND  AS- 
SISTANCE    ACT     OP     1954-C(HI- 
FERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.     Mr.   President,  I 

submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  cot- 


««  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
MeDee  on  tne  ui»ob „„^^p„^  ^f  t.he 

So  HO 

»^J^,iSf  Trade'    Development    and 

A^STac™  1954,  and  for  other 


i-^^o^^thramendr^-entof^ 
^  ^^e  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend  the 


*•"'     ^i    Act    of    19&4.    »""    *"^     uuiicx 

Ai^^*2^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
P^'Snt  consideration  of  the  report. 
tt-P^&miNG  OFFICER.  The  re - 
p^wm^read  for  the  information  of 

*lK!dslative  clerk  read  the  report. 
^r^nJerence    report,    see    House 

P^SSSsroSfo  OFFICER.  IS  there 
^JSlSfTolhe  present  consideration  of 

"^TSre'JIing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
JSd  to  consider  the  report. 
•"SjOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  the 
fl«u«  has  already   adopted   the   con- 
?^  report.   Judging  by  the  calendar, 
r^dTppear  that  we  should  have 
'i^  up  the  conference   report   first 
Sver  the  House  had  a  quorum,  and 
f^ithought  that  it  would  act  on  the 
LfSence  report.    It  has  acted  upon  it 
SS     The  report  was  signed  by  all 
r^erees,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
Z.  Senate    I  call  the  attention  of  Sen- 
£;«  to  the  fact  that  although  the  House 
Si  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
hS  written  a  new  bill  in  the  House,  prac- 
Sly  all  of  the  Senate  bill  was  put  back 
JSagreed  to  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  very  few  exceptions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
nrinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
ttoianation  of  the  conference  report.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate.  It 
shows  how  we  came  out  in  the  con- 
ference. ,.        .   , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 
DBPOsmoN   BY  Conference  Substitute  of 

DOTERENCES    BETWEEN    SENATE    AND    HOUSE 

VnsiONS  OF  S.  2687 

1  Senate  bill  required  title  I  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Retained  In  proposed  conference  substitute. 

2  Senate  bill  prohibited  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  financing  ocean  freight 
charges  on  title  I  shipments,  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  differential  required  as  a  result 
of  cargo  preference  where  the  U.S. -flag  vessel 
rate  exceeds  foreign  vessel  rates.  Retained 
In  substitute,  which  further  provides  that 
title  I  agreements  require  the  Importing 
country  to  pay  the  balance  of  U.S.-flag  vessel 
freight  m  dollars,  and  makes  the  provision 
effective  beginning  with  agreements  entered 
Into  after  December  31,  1964. 

3.  Senate  bill  required  expenditures  under 
the  act  to  be  classified  in  the  budget  as  ex- 
penditures for  International  affairs  and  fi- 
nance.   Retained  In  substitute. 

4.  Senate  bill  extended  title  I  for  2  years 
with  $2.7  billion  (plus  carryover)  authorlza- 
Uon.  House  amendment  extended  for  3 
years  with  $4  billion  (plus  carryover)  au- 
thorization. Conference  substitute  retains 
Senate  provision. 

5.  Senate  bill  removed  25-percent  celling 
on  Cooley  loan  funds.  Retained  In  sub- 
stitute. 

6.  Senate  bill  subjected  all  grants  under 
section  104  of  the  act.  and  all  uses  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  paid  on  loans  made  under 
title  I,  to  the  appropriation  process.  In  Ueu 
of  this  provision  the  conference  substitute 
provides  for  an  advisory  committee,  and  pro- 
hibits any  grants  (except  for  military  asslst- 
»nce),  or  use  of  loan  principal  and  Interest 


payment*,  until  after  30  days  IX  Congress  Is 
in  seMlon  (60  days  if  it  U  not)  following 
transmittal  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  and  then  only  if 
neither  of  those  conunlttees  disapproves. 

7.  House  amendment  prohibited  use  of 
foreign  currencies  to  promote  production  of 
any  farm  commodity  which  has  been  ex- 
ported "from  such  country"  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  In  competition  with  U.S.  pro- 
duction. Omitted  from  conference  substi- 
tute. 

8  House  amendment  Increased  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  title  I  foreign  currencies 
subject  to  the  approprltalon  process  to  20 
percent  (from  10  percent),  subject  to  Presi- 
dential waiver.  Retained  In  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

9.  Hovise  amendment  excluded  from  defi- 
nition of  "friendly  nation"  for  the  purposes 
of  titles  I  and  IV  any  country  which  per- 
mits Its  ships  or  aircraft  to  transport  mate- 
rials to  or  from  Castro  Cuba.  Conference 
substitute  limits  this  provision  to  title  I. 
specifically  permitting  title  IV  sales  for  dol- 
lars to  such  countries.  If  but  for  such  per- 
mission title  IV  sales  to  such  country  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  Battle  Act  or  other  leg- 
islation, the  title  IV  credit  would  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  5  years. 

10.  Senate  bill  prohibited  restrictions  on 
U.S.  vise  of  foreign  currencies  reserved  for 
US  use,  required  such  currencies  to  be  legal 
tender  or  convertible  to  legal  tender  to  pay 
U  S.  obligations  to  the  host  government,  and 
required  title  I  loans  to  bear  Interest  at  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United 
States.     Conference   substitute   retains   the 
minimum  Interest  provision,  but  permits  the 
President  upon  the  reconmiendatlon  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  fix  a  lower  rate.    The 
convertibility  of  U.S.  use  currencies  to  pay 
obligations  to  the  host  country  is  covered 
by  the  provision  dealing  with  convertibility 
(sec.  1(2) ). 

11.  Senate  bill  extended  title  II  for  2  years 
with  annual  authorization  of  $375  million 
(plus  carryover).  House  amendment  ex- 
tended title  II  for  3  years,  with  annual  au- 
thorization of  $450  million  (plus  carryover). 
Senate  bill  also  provided  effective  date  to 
prevent  lapse  In  title  II.  Conference  sub- 
stitute extends  for  2  years  with  annual  au- 
thorization of  $400  million  (plus  carryover). 
Retains  Senate  effective  date. 

12  House  amendment  authorized  use  of 
CCC  funds  under  title  II  to  purchase  title  I 
foreign  currencies  for  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  assistance.  Conference  substitute  limits 
this  provision  to  $7.5  mUllon  per  year. 

13  House  amendment  prohibited  use  of 
funds  under  "this  act"  in  certain  aggressor 
countries,  and  in  countries  using  U.S.  funds 
for  purposes  Inimical  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Conference  substitute  prohibits  sales  under 
Public  Law  480  to  countries  the  President 
finds  to  be  such  aggressors  or  so  using  U.S. 

funds. 

14  House  amendment  redefined  "friendly 
nation"  to  exclude  any  nation  controlled  by 
a  Communist  government,  even  though  not 
controlled  by  the  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement.  Confer- 
ence substitute  limits  this  provision  to  title 
I  permitting  title  IV  sales  for  dollars  to  such 
countries.  If  but  for  such  permission  title 
IV  sales  would  be  prohibited  by  the  Battle 
Act  or  other  law.  the  title  IV  credit  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  5  years. 

15.  Senate  bUl  amended  section  304  to  add 
nations  controlled  by  Communist  China  to 
those  which  title  I  Is  to  assist  friendly  na- 
tions to  be  Independent  of  trade  with.  Re- 
tained In  conference  substitute. 

16.  Senate  bill  made  the  cost  of  funds  to 
the  Treasury  the  minimum,  rather  than 
maxim vun.  Interest  rate  under  title  IV.  Con- 
ference substitute  malces  the  minimum  rate 
provided  for  Development  Fund  loans  the 
minimum  rate  for  title  IV  loans. 


17.  Senate  bill  requires  CCC  to  make  extra 
long  staple  cotton  available  for  export  at  not 
more  than  world  prices  as  long  as  It  is  in  aur- 
plus.  Conference  substitute  retains  this  pro- 
vision In  revised  form,  providing  that  ex- 
ports under  this  provlalon  shall  be  excluded 
in  computing  marketing  quotas. 

18.  House  amendment  permitted  food  com- 
modities donated  under  clause  (4)  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  be  used 
for  commvmlty  and  other  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  need 
for  assistance.  Retained  In  conference  sub- 
stitute. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  without 
a  yea  and  nay  vote.  The  Senate  should 
be  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  in  con- 
ference on  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to  be 
heard  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
definition  of  a  friendly  country,  was  this 
a  matter  which  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  committee,  or  was  this  provision 
put  in  the  bill  on  the  House  floor,  and  not 
by  the  House  committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  added  to  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Were  any  hearings 
held  In  the  Senate  committee  on  this  pro- 
vision, which  in  effect  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  for  foreign  currency? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings on  it.  It  was  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No  testimony  was 
taken  from  any  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nor  did  the  House 
hold  any  hearings  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  House  did  not 
hold  any  heiu-ings  on  it  either,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  was  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor.  My  understanding 
is  that  no  hearings  were  held  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, also — and  I  wish  to  make  the 
Record  clear  on  this  point — that  the 
amendment  wsis  offered  by  Representa- 
tive FiNDLEY  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  not  considered  in  committee 
in  the  House. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.      The    Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  State  Depart- 
ment had  no  opportunity  to  present  any 
of  its  views  with  regard  to  this  matter? 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.      The    Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  present  testimony  before  either 
committee.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate procedure.  This  bUl  deals 
primarily  with  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. But  it  is  legislating  in  a  very  sen- 
sitive and  important  field  in  cormection 
with  our  foreign  relations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, particularly  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 
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Last  7  «r  we  held  long  hearings  on  the        I 

most-fa"^  ored-natlon  clause  and  had  long    action  nas  not  Deen  subjected  to  com-  last  forever  without  their  being  con»i* 

debate  o  i  it  in  the  Senate.    The  Senate    mlttee  hearings,  and  that  the  executive  Into  our  currency.    In  my  opljaionv** 

commltt «  and  the  Senate  Itself,  and  the     branch  has  not  been  given  an  opportu-  slavia  is  making  a  strong  effort  tnlS?" 

House  aMo,  after  thorough  discussion,     nity   to  present  its   views.    It  is  very  ance  her  debts  with  us.    I  am  sorr»  tk 

much  along  the  line  of  the  action  taken  we  rnniH  nnt  h,ava  r^^^^  w-^..-.    "*  ™>t 
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regret  very  much  that  this  kind  of    time.  Yugoslavia  does  not  exoect  tK^ 
m  has  not  been  subjected  to  com-     last  forever  without  their  hPiriTiL!!??' ** 


voted  toj  repeal  the  previous  action  of 
Congres! ,  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
trade  bill. 

Again  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Surope  comes  up  in  a  bill  which 
neither  t  le  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Hoise  nor  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  even  the 
State  Department,  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  c  )nsider. 

It  seen  ls  to  be  very  Imprudent  that  this 
kind  of  I  ictlon  should  be  taken,  because 
It  has  a  direct,  and.  I  believe,  a  very 
serious,  ( ffect  upon  our  foreign  relations. 

I  reall:  e  that  this  is  a  matter  of  power. 
If  the  annate  wishes  to  act,  it  may  act. 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  wise  proce- 
dure to  bllow.  We  should  not  pass  on 
this  mat  er  without  thorough  considera- 
tion by  he  committees  that  have  juris- 
diction (  ver  our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
must  say  that  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
predlcan  ent.  when  we  went  into  confer- 
ence, that  the  House  was  adamant. 
There  w  \s  considerable  debate  pro  and 
con  on  t  lis  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  lowever.  no  hearings  were  held 
In  comn  ittee.  It  was  thought  that  if 
we  did  n  at  put  this  provision  in  the  bill 
In  confei  ence,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  the  bill  approved  in  the  House.  I 
believe  t  le  other  conferees  will  say  the 
same  th  ng.  That  is  what  they  found 
the  situj  tion  to  be  in  the  House.  We 
did  mo<ify  the  Findley  amendment 
greatly  in  conference.  The  Findley 
amendmmt  would  have  prohibited  all 
sales  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The 
conferen»  substitute  does  not  do  that. 
It  prohil  its  only  title  I  sales  for  foreign 
currencirs  to  these  countries  and  spe- 
cifically permits  title  IV  sales  to  them 
for  dolli  rs  on  credit.  Yugoslavia  has 
already  nade  pvirchases  under  title  IV 
and  the  inference  substitute  permits  it 
to  contiiue  to  do  so.  Therefore  the 
conferenie  substitute  has  reduced  the 
Findley  Eunendment  from  an  absolute 
prohlbitlm  to  a  provision  for  shifting 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  soft  cur- 
rency sa  es  to  dollar  credit  sales.  Po- 
land Is  ii  a  little  different  situation  from 
Yugoslav  a.  Because  the  Battle  Act 
prohibits  financial  assistance  to  Poland, 
Poland  l5  not  now  eUglble  for  title  IV 
credit  sa  es.  The  conference  substitute 
speciflca  ly  authorizes  such  sales  to 
Poland  en  not  to  exceed  5  years  credit. 
So  the  c<  nf erence  committee  has  greatly 
modified  the  Findley  amendment.  It 
does  not  prohibit  sales  to  these  countries, 
but  prov  des  only  for  shifting  them  from 
one  title  to  another.  We  want  to  do 
business  with  them  on  a  businesslike 
basis. 

Mr.  F1JLBRIGHT.  I  am  not  willing 
to  accept  this  kind  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees.  Even  though  the 
subject  \'SLS  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  tie  executive  branch,  which  is 
responsil  le  for  our  foreign  relations,  had 
no  oppoitunity  to  present  its  views  in 
commltt*  €.  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  to 
the  conf  t  rence  report. 


with  regard  to  the  most  favored  nation 
clause,  upon  which  we  acted  last  year. 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  this 
action.  This  is  a  very  unwise  proposal. 
I  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct  in  his 
assumption  that  the  conference  report 
is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  The  Senate 
conferees  recognized  that.  The  House 
conferees,  while  they  may  have  recog- 
nized it,  also  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  bUl  would  be  rejected,  as  was  the 
coffee  agreement;  that  they  could  not  go 
back  to  the  House  with  any  bill  which 
went  any  further  away  from  the  House- 
passed  bill  than  what  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

One  thing  that  was  done,  however,  was 
to  shorten  the  time  the  program  would 
be  in  effect.  The  bill  which  the  House 
passed  provided  for  3  years:  in  confer- 
ence, the  time  was  reduced  to  2  years. 

We  have  also  provided  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  under  title  IV, 
but  with  a  shorter  period  for  extending 
credit.  That  was  reduced  from  20  years 
to  5  years. 

This  amendment  affects  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  I  think  the  people  of  those 
countries  are  desperately  trying  to  be- 
come more  democratic  and  need  our  as- 
sistance in  doing  so,  although  their  Gov- 
ernments are  still  communistic  or  so- 
cialistic, whichever  term  one  wishes  to 
use. 

Yugoslavia  does  not  desire  to  pur- 
chase goods  from  us  under  title  I.  It 
does  wish  to  purchase  under  title  IV,  be- 
cause its  grain  crops  failed  this  year, 
and  it  needs  our  help. 

It  was  our  help,  given  in  1948,  that 
weaned  Yugoslavia  away  from  Russia 
and  enabled  her  to  become  an  independ- 
ent nation.  There  is  some  feeling  that 
perhaps  we  would  not  have  been  in  this 
trouble  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
rulings  of  the  executive  departments 
relative  to  the  making  of  sales.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  details  about  that  or  about  what 
can  be  done.  I  do  not  know.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  go  along  for 
the  next  2  years  under  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  written.  Great  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  world.  I  cannot  foresee 
what  may  occur  in  the  next  2  years,  the 
way  things  are  taking  place  in  inter- 
national affairs  today.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  else  can,  either. 

We  did  well  to  reduce  the  duration  of 
the  bill  from  3  years  to  2  years,  which 
applies  to  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Yueo- 
slav  Government  is  contemplating  paying 
its  World  War  debt  very  soon.  That  will 
put  her  in  a  class  with  Finland.  Yugo- 
slavia is  making  considerable  progress, 
and  a  determined  effort  to  put  her 
finances  in  order.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  even  though  we  hold  $50 
million  worth  of  dinars  at  the  present 


we  could  not  have  made  better 
ments. 

Mr.      JOHNSTON 


arraoge. 


Yugoslavia  ht« 
made  purchases  under  title  iv  Th» 
can  continue  to  be  made  under  that  S 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  con 
f  erence  substitute  permits  us  to  continue 
dealing  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senitor 
from  Vermont  has  just  said  is  the  mata 
point.  Whether  Yugoslavia  may  be  able 
to  operate  under  title  IV  or  some  of  iSe 
other  provisions  is  a  little  beside  the 
point.  After  all  these  years  of  operatioiL 
this  action  is  taken  at  a  time  whenTte 
the  Senator  has  said,  there  are  signs  that 
real  progress  is  being  made  in  Yugo- 
slavia — and.  for  that  matter,  in  certain 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
are  not  affected  by  this  proposal. 

This  kind  of  action  is  a  slap;  it  la  t 
deliberate  insult.  We  say.  in  effect  that 
Yugoslavia  will  not  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  under  title  I.  That 
is  what  is  so  bad  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  political  relations,  aside 
from  whether  or  not  Yugoslavia  will  get 
the  grain.  We  are  deliberately  changing 
the  definition  of  a  friendly  country  and 
are.  in  effect,  saying  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  a  friendly  country  and  can  nev?r 
be  a  friendly  country  so  long  as  it  has 
a  government  that  is  called  Communist. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  himself  said 
that  perhaps  the  country  might  be  called 
SociaUst.  In  this  respect,  we  are  going 
only  on  a  name,  without  regard  to  what 
our  relations  have  been. 

Our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  reasonably 
normal.  We  have  relations  with  many 
countries  that  are  not  so  good  as  our 
relations  with  Yugoslavia.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  is  called  Communist; 
actually,  it  operates  in  many  respects 
that  are  different  from  other  Communist 
governments,  especially  in  its  relations 
with  us,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  mentioned 
Yugoslavia's  contemplation  of  paying  Its 
past  debts.  It  is  not  in  default  in  any 
of  its  recent  dealings.  It  has  acted  cor- 
rectly in  its  dealings  with  us  and  with 
the  International  Bank.     It  Is  current. 

We  are  leveling  a  deliberate  insult  at 
a  country  which  does  not  deserve  such 
treatment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Apparently  Yugoslavia 
has  been  straightforward  in  its  dealings 
with  us.  It  has  taken  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations  in  opposition  to  positions 
taken  by  Russia  and  other  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 
Yugoslavia  has  pursued  an  independent 
course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  About  25  percent  of  the 
land  in  Yugoslavia  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  compares  quite  favor- 
ably with  the  percentage  of  land  owned 
by  the  Government  in  this  country. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Yugoslavia  es- 
tabUshed  its  first  Commimist  govern- 
ment, every  person  employing  another 
person  was  considered  as  operating  a 
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Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


sss-FSrsTe'^j^^'^e  ..rA^rrti:^^"f£sr^i  .^.S^^^^f-SsaJ-sx 

^  *^S  th^a  iSreon  employing  10  continue  untU  December  31.  we  not  en-  g„,t?a  ^^^i!'.^^^ 'conSS 

•°°""^^S  woi^   be   exempt  from  act  it  but  take  it  up  In  the  early  days  ^°"!^«,^^^f/^J^°'^r^^ 

°"»^  ^^t    o^rship    and    control,  of  the  coming  session.   There  would  be  a  f'^^'^l'^'^^^ff^'^^^'^    [Mr.  Fulbriohtj. 

^^"fTTid  S^gress.    An   employer  short  hiatus  there.    I  do  not  believe  that  ^as  J^  fT  ttraeic  that  the  Public  Law 

S^UT^dcSL^othavetohavelO  anything  s^^^^^^^^^  irjiblt  t^.  ac-  .gJ^^TcoXlnt'rSol^^^^ 

«a^corderr/ext?nrTS^     ^u^  re^S  f'^^m'^mmftSl^r-     -TS^^f  ^.^^^.^^^^ 
SS^?a?been  making  substantial  prog-     wise  act  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most     ^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^-^- 
£rt,ward  democratic  objectives.    I  do     important  areas  m  the  world.  viXn  which  so  drastically  affects  the 

Sf  Sect  that  it  will   achieve  tijem        Mr  AI^IN.    I  do  not  believe  that  I    Ji'rdgn^Sy^f  this  country,  without 
SSit  away.    In  the  meantime.  I  will  be     would  wish  to  recommit  it  today.     In    ^o^e  »   ^  J  Committee  on  For- 

S^Tli  we  do  not  go  faster  in  the  fact,  the  House  has  already  acted  on  it.  ^g^^Sti^^  which  und^  rule  XXV. 
o^d^ection  toward  the  kind  of  gov-  Neither  would  I  say  that  any  Member  ff  ^^aSed  ^th  rL  Jbiltty  for  our 
Sment  we  do  not  want.  That  is  what  of  Congress  engages  in  pseudopatriot-  ^^^reSi  policy  ii^ofar  as  the  Senate 
S^l^t  fight  against.  But  I  am  sure  ism.  although  they  do  get  over  enthusl-  if/s  Cognizance  of  our  foreign  policy. 
St  Yugo^avla  is  making  real  progre^.  astic  before  election.  But  tjiis  leg  slation  ''^^''^^'^^^  °iLve  notS^at  siSlar 
AS  for  Poland.  I  do  not  know  so  much,  will  come  back  to  us  if  it  has  its  bad  ^^^.^^  ^JJ  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  agricultural 
except  that  the  Polish  Goyemment  has     effects.  „_,_     ,„  ,     „  ,„    committees  dealing  with  the  sugar  prob- 

Mter  expropriated    the    farmlands    of        Mr.  FULBRIGHT     We  cannot  undo    le^,  have  affected  our  foreign  poUcy  most 
Poland,  as  Communist  governments  in     a  bad  effect  by  insulting  nations  in  this    gg^lously  and  critically, 
othercountries  have  done.  way.  .^  ,^    „      ^    ,„        It  seems  to  me  particularly  deplorable 

About  70  percent  of  the  business  done  Mr.  AIKEN.  We  can,  if  the  Court  will  ^^^^  ^^^  conference  report  should  be 
by  Yugoslavia  is  oriented  to  the  West,     let  us.  brought  up  this  afternoon— to  be  sure,  in 

As  I  recall.  50  percent  of  the  business  of        Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    What?  accordance  with  the  present  rules  of  the 

Poland  Is  oriented  to  the  West.  Persons  ^r.  AIKEN.  We  can  undo  any  bad  senate  but  containing  a  provision  which 
whom  I  have  asked  say  that  Yugoslavia  legislation  if  the  Court  will  let  us.  The  ^^s  never  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
does  not  want  to  be  driven  back  com-  situation  with  regard  to  the  Court's  de-  senate,  never  came  out  of  the  Senate 
pletely  into  the  arms  of  Moscow.  cislon  is  far  more  serious  than  anything    committee,  and  never  came  out  of  the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen-  else  we  have  before  us  at  this  time,  be-  House  committee.  It  was  put  in  on  the 
ator  from  Vermont  believe  that  the  ac-  cause  it  Involves  a  change  in  our  form  of  aqqj.  of  the  House  under  circumstances 
tlon  proposed  in  the  conference  report  Qoverrunent.  This  situation  does  not.  ^g^j  described  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
would  have  that  effect?  it  is  going  to  call  for  understanding  and    Kansas,  and  admitted  by  the  able  Senator 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  the  people  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  those  two  coun-  f^j^  Vermont.  Now,  without  Senators 
Yugoslavia  are  more  vmderstanding  than  tries  which  we  are  trying  to  help  move  being  given  any  more  than  the  normal 
are  some  of  the  people  in  this  covmtry.  away  from  the  Communist  capital  of  the  notice — which  I  agree  under  the  rules 
If  they  understand  that  they  can  still  world  and  into  more  democratic  paths.  ^g  perfectly  legal — the  Senate  is  about 
get  20  years'  credit,  and  that  the  term  of  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  see  to  perpetrate  an  insult  upon  two  foreign 
the  bill  prohibiting  sales  for  foreign  cur-  it  that  way.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  countries  with  which  we  are  making 
rencies  is  for  a  period  of  only  2  years,  to  help  countries,  particularly  Yugo-  earnest  efforts  to  get  on  better  terms, 
they  may  imderstand.  slavia.  and  eventually  Poland,  to  lead    in    order,    in    part,    to    promote    sep- 

If  they  take  into  consideration  that  their  own  independent  lives  and  not  be  aratism  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also, 
only  a  few  weeks  remain  before  our  elec-  dominated  by  anyone.  The  United  jn  part,  to  help  ameliorate  the  cold  war. 
tion,  when  the  American  flag  is  being  states  is  not  seeking  to  dominate  them.  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were  in 
waved  to  shreds  in  all  directions,  they  we  are  trying  to  give  them  an  oppor-  a  mood  to  move  to  have  the  conference 
may  take  a  different  attitudfe  after  the  tunity  to  establish  and  maintain  their  report  committed  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
electlon  than  they  might  before.    I  do     independence.  tions  Committee  for  its  observations  and 

not  decry  patriotism  in  any  way.  but  -p^e  point  which  I  cannot  overempha-  some  recommendations,  I  should  be  glad 
there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  common-  size  is  that  to  select  them  out  of  all  of  the  to  support  him.  I  am  confldent  that 
sense  combined  with  it.  countries    in    the    world — particularly    there  are  at  least  a  score  of  Senators, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  action  is  di-  Yugoslavia,  which  has  had  reasonable  and  perhaps  more,  who  would  take  the 
rectly  against  the  interests  of  this  coun-  relations  with  this  country  for  a  number  position  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
try.  It  is  subversive  of  U.S.  policy.  It  of  years — and  give  them  this  gratuitous  sas  and  I  are  taking  today,  if  they  knew 
does  not  promote  American  interests  at  insult,  would  be  bad  for  our  relation.  It  that  the  question  was  coming  up. 
all.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  would  be  an  Insult  not  only  to  those  i  conclude  by  stating  that  I  shall  vote 
Union,  if  we  want  to  be  practical  about  countries,  but  also  to  other  countries  with  against  the  conference  report  and  I 
It.  which  we  have  recently  had  negotiations,    would  support  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 

Mr.  AIKEN.    This  is  the  worst  effect     such  as  Rumania.    We  would  be  saying    sas  if  he  cared  to  pursue  the  matter 
it  could  have.    It  could  be  a  setback  for     indirectly  to  them.  "Well,  so  long  as  you     further. 

democracy.  call  yourselves  Communists,  no  matter        The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.   Certainly  it  could.      how  you  conduct  your  Internal  business     question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
Mr  AIKEN    I  hope  that  that  will  not    you  are  not  friendly  to  us  and  we  will    f erence  report.  _    .^     , 
be  the  case.    I  am  optimistic  enough  to     have  nothing  to  do  with  you."                           Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  a 
feel  that  it  wiU  not  be  the  case.                      There  are  other  countries  I  can  think    Parliamentary  inquLry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     If  I  may  clarify     of.  which  would  not  be  covered  by  this        The     PRESIDmo     OFFICER.    The 
the  sitimtinn    »«  T  nndpr«?tand   the  ex-     provision,  but  which  are  causing  us  a    Senator  from  Arkansas  will  state  It. 
S^^Li  "aH'oe^  LHrpTre  u'^^^^^^  great    deal    more    trouble    today    than        Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    A  motion  to  refer 

cemberSroftWs^eL     It  will  continue     Yugoslavia.     I  believe  that  this  is  an    the  conference  report  to  committee  is  not 

on    We  can  come  back  in  January  after     unwise  action  for  us  to  take  and  I  can-     in  order,  is  it?  

Z  eie^Uon  wh^n  the  pseJdopat^otism  not  accept  it.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned^  The  ^f  ^SIDINO  OP^CER^  ^ 
to  which  the  Senator  has  alluded  is  over.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  the  right  kind  of  Parliamentariwi  informs  the  Chair  that 
We  could  judge  the  matter  in  a  much  procedure,  for  the  Committee  on  Agri-  under  rule  3^1,  when  any  question  is 
calmer  atmosphere.  Certainly  the  ad-  culture  And  Forestry  to  intervene  in  a  pending  a  motion  to  commit  is  in  order 
ministration— whatever  the  administra-  matter  as  delicate  as  this  one  and  cause  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  In  order 
tion  would  be— would  have  an  oppor-  such  trouble  for  the  administration  in  to  refer  the  conference  report  to  com- 
tunity  to  consider  this  question  from  the    the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations.  mlttee. 
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BCr.  AIKEN.  The  minute  that  Is  done, 
negotlati  ms  with  probably  50  or  60  coun- 
tries woe  Id  stop,  because  we  cannot  ne- 
gotiate f I  »r  the  future  If  we  do  not  know 
what  Is  (olng  to  be  authorized  In  the 
future.  Ji  an  effort  to  correct  what  may 
be  an  li  Justice  to  2  countries,  we  do 
not  wish  to  commit  an  Injustice  upon  50 
countriei . 

Mr.  PC  LBRIGHT.  The  Senator  stated 
a  momen  t  ago  that  the  current  law  con- 
tinues in  effect  until  December  31.  The 
Senator  wtts  talking  about  trusting  us 
and  havl  ig  confidence  in  us,  even  though 
we  woul(  be  doing  a  foolish  thing.  In 
this  bill,  I  believe  that  action  could  be 
anticlpatxl  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
because  know  that  our  surpluses  con- 
tinue as  arge  as  ever.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  vavld  like  to  get  a  bill.  I  also 
believe  t  lat  a  bill  would  be  enacted  in 
the  coml  ig  Congress.  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  lei  ser  of  two  evils.  I  would  prefer 
no  bill  lither  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  A  KEN.  Our  surplus  is  not  so 
large  as  ;ver.  We  are  already  receiving 
orders  fc  r  far  more  powdered  skim  milk 
than  we  are  able  to  deliver. 

Mr.  P  JLBRIGHT.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  w  leat  on  hand. 

Mr.  A  ELEN.  Oxu:  surpluses  on  wheat 
are  dowi  to  not  much  more  than  a  nor- 
mal carryover — probably  150  million 
bushels  1 1  excess  of  what  we  should  carry 
over.  S<i  wheat  supplies  are  practically 
down  to  nonnal. 

Mr.  PI  LBRIGHT.  That  is  largely  due 
to  the  sa  e  of  wheat  to  Communist  coun- 
tries.        

Mr.  A  KEN.  We  may  have  a  surplus 
of  some  »mmodities  but  in  general  they 
are  not  ip,  they  are  down. 

Mr.  J<  iHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
finding  nore  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute in  regard  to  this  question  than  I 
believe  b  in  it.  The  Government  has 
been  doi  ig  business  under  Public  Law  480 
with  Tu  ^oslavia  and  Poland,  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  It  has  been  doing 
some  of  that  business,  at  least  with  Yu- 
goslavia, under  title  IV  of  the  law;  and 
it  will  c<  ntinue  to  carry  on  in  that  par- 
ticular ield.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be 
hinderec  at  all  in  doing  what  it  wishes 
to  do  in  carrying  on  the  business  as  it 
wishes  tj  carry  it  on. 

On  Airil  28,  1964,  Yugoslavia  entered 
into  a  t  tie  IV  agreement  for  commodi- 
ties wor  ,h  over  $28  million  on  the  basis 
of  Comiaodity  Credit  Corporation  cost. 
On  the  I  receding  day  Yugoslavia  entered 
into  a  title  IV  agreement  for  over  $39 
million  ^  TOTth  of  commodities.  The  con- 
ference substitute  continues  the  author- 
ity for  hese  dollar  credit  transactions, 
and  Yui  oslavia  is  a  "friendly  country" 
for  the  1  (urpose  of  title  IV. 

I  belitve  that  if  we  had  not  amended 
the  Hoiise  amendment  to  keep  these 
countries  in  the  definition  of  "friendly 
country'  for  the  purposes  of  title  IV,  if 
we  had  prohibited  all  Public  Law  480 
sales  to  these  coimtrles,  we  would  have 
had  sonethlng  to  argue  about.  But  as 
it  is,  the  7  have  the  right  to  go  ahead  and 
make  ag  reements  imder  title  IV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questior  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  con- 
sidered the  matter  of  sending  the  report 
to  committee.  What  would  be  the  legis- 
lative situation  with  regard  to  the  report 
if  it  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations?  Would  it  stay  there  un- 
til the  committee  acted  on  it?  Would 
that  be  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the 
report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
under  rule  XXII,  when  any  question  is 
pending,  it  is  in  order  to  make  a  motion 
to  commit,  and  that  the  report  could  be 
committed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  this  instance,  for  hearings 
and  study.  The  committee  itself  would 
have  no  ability  to  modify  or  amend  it; 
but  it  could  study  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  that  pre- 
vent any  further  action  on  the  bill  until 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported it?  Would  it  then  be  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  no 
further  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  substantially 
correct.  If  the  report  were  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate 
could  not  act  on  it  until  it  was  reported 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senate  could 
request  that  it  be  sent  back.  We  would 
have  a  right  to  bring  it  back  by  motion. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  could  not  make 
a  recommendation  on  the  particular  pro- 
vision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  to 
the  extent  that  it  could  urge  that  it  be 
agreed  to  or  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  it  not  be  within 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
either  to  take  no  action  until  this  Con- 
gress adjourns,  or  report  the  conference 
report  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  rejected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct.  That  would  be 
subject,  however,  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that 
the  committee  could  be  discharged  and 
the  conference  report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  its  consideration  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  on  this  subject.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  neither  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  nor  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
heard  any  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  responsible 
parties  in  the  Government  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  relations  on  this  subject. 


I  had  not  considered  this  partioii.. 
approach  at  all.  But  I  think  wehiS 
here  a  good  example  of  bypassing  a  cm 
mittee  which  has  the  primary  jurlSE" 
tion  of  this  matter  under  the  rules atSl 
Senate.  ^  "* 

Also,  a  provision  has  been  Included 
without  ever  soliciting  the  advice  oftol 
administration  or  any  committee. 

When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  R*. 
lations  occasionally  has  a  bill  that  may 
involve  a  minor  tax  matter,  we  al^nm 
make  it  a  practice  to  refer  it  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Finance  for  its  advice,  am 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  we  have  al. 
ways  followed  their  advice.  We  bave 
some  respect  for  the  jurisdiction  and  ex- 
pert  knowledge  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  staffs  in  their  particular  fleldi 

I  am  confident  that  if  this  matter  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  we  had  heard  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  we  would  have 
recommended  strongly  against  this  pro- 
posal, just  as  our  committee  recwn- 
mended  strongly  last  year  the  repeal  of 
the  action  taken  in  the  trade  bill  on  the 
most-favored-natlon  clause.  It  involved 
practically  the  same  political  question*. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  if  it  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  considering  the 
amount  of  currency  involved  and  the 
problems  relating  to  the  use  of  such  cur- 
rency, it  should  also  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  pos- 
sibly a  few  other  committees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
consider.  I  had  never  thought  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  had 
any  particular  interest  in  foreign  cur- 
rency, most  of  which  currency  is  not 
convertible  and  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  our  domestic  affairs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  measure  provides  for  prohibiting 
the  charging  of  some  of  these  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture— which 
has  been  the  old  favored  custom-Hjer- 
haps  we  should  refer  it  also  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  there  are 
certain  other  sections  contained  in  the 
bill  in  which  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  gone  very  far.  With  regard 
to  long  staple  cotton,  I  had  not  thought 
that  Public  Law  480,  a  bill  to  dispose  of 
surpluses,  gave  authority  to  direct  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  subsi- 
dize the  export  of  long  staple  cotton. 

We  had  a  bill  which  dealt  with  this 
particular  field.  It  was  not  Public  Law 
480.  I  do  not  know  why  that  provision 
was  not  included  In  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  general  subject  of  exporting  cotton. 
But  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  ele- 
mental to  this  particular  bill. 

I  beheve  that  referring  the  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  be  a  very  good  way  of  enabling 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  bring  testimony  to  bear 
upon  this  subject.  We  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  present  some  advice  to  the 
Senate  concerning  the  effect  of  the  par- 
ticular amendment  that  was  included  In 
the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  report 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Bri^oM.  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
BeJ^JJj,     I   shall   insist   on    a   Uve 

•""jfJiANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  v/iU 
.Jsenator  withhold  that? 
"Jjr^FULBRIGHT.    I  withhold  it  tem- 

P'jf^jiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
J^'that  the  Senator  wiU  reconsider 
Jfrnotion  to  refer  this  to  the  Commit- 
Z  on  Foreign  Relations.     I  do  so  for  a 

ber  of  reasons.    I  believe  it  would        Mr.    CLARK.      Since    reference    has  ^^      ^^ 

Si  the  death  of  this  legislation  for  been  made  to  a  ratoer  lengthy  spe^h  ^oS^rTn^^rsS^ute^at'tW^ltoe.^Vh; 
STiemainder  of  the  year.  Its  chances  which  I  had  in  mmd  making— the  lee-  „^„^  om«r,Hm*>n+  tr.  r  omi  .cfmrir  mif. 
f    oassage  next  year  would  be  severely     tern  is  already  on  my  desk — ^in  my  opm 

hindered. 


being  inefficient.  Now  the  Congress 
comes  along  and  in  this  proposed  out- 
of-hand  fashion,  without  any  real  con- 
sideration of  what  is  involved,  attempts 
to  impose  this  kind  of  obstruction  on 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 


queBtion  of  referring  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2687  (to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes)  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  hearings  and  study. 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponents  [Mr.  Pol- 
BiucHT]  and  the  opponents  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der that  Senators  may  be  further  ad- 
vised on  the  actions  taken  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 


If  the  Senator  were  to  insist 
;^  a  live  quorum,  I  believe  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  many  Senators.  We 
have  bad  enough  embarrassment  this 
J«k  in  the  matter  of  quorums     •"  ♦^°"" 


If  there 


ion  the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  are  far  more  important 
and  critical  subjects  of  our  foreign  policy 
than  any  speech  which  I  might  make 
during   the   remainder   of   the   day.     I 


House  amendment  to  S.  2687  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
new  material.  The  conference  report 
provides  a  substitute  for  the  House 
amendment.  The  conference  substitute, 
like  the  Senate  bill,  provides  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law 


had  been  any  indication  that  this  would     should  gladly  withdraw  in  support  of  the     ,--     _^  authorization  for  title  I 

tethecase.  enough  Senators  would  have     ---H^r,    foi,.„    k,,    ,v.^    .Qo„of«.    f.^r^    «0.    The  new  authorization  lor  title  1 

remained  to  make  a  quorum. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  press 
for  a  live  quorum.  We  could  bring  a 
j«(llcient  number  of  Senators  to  the 
Chamber  so  that  a  vote  might  be  taken 
on  his  motion,  and  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  could 
make  a  speech  which  I  know  he  has 
ready.  His  speech  has  to  do  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator  en- 
tertain a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  conference  re- 
port and  send  it  back  to  conference  with 
iDitructlons  to  delete  this  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  would. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  per- 
jecUjr  willing  to  have  It  handled  in  that 
fadilcKi. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reject  the  confer- 
ence report,  that  it  be  sent  back  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Seiate  insist  upon  the  deletion  of  the 
HouK  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Houae  has  already  voted  on  the  bill  and 
tpproved  It.  We  cannot  send  it  back  to 
CMiference.    That  would  be  out  of  order, 

ITie  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
a  motion  to  recommit  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
instet  upon  my  motion  that  the  cMif er- 
ence  report  be  referred  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  hearings 
and  study. 

I  shall  not  sit  idly  by  and  have  a  foolish 
thing  done  in  this  manner  and  have  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
tmpoee  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
awcts  of  our  foreign  relations.  I  think 
this  is  unacceptable  procedure.  I  shall 
delay  It  as  long  as  possible. 

If  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  the 
Senate  can  adjourn.  We  have  been  do- 
ing It  for  2  weeks.  It  will  not  be  any- 
thing unusual. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  do  that. 
But  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  a  week 
or  two  longer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  an  outrageous 
procedure  to  come  into  the  Senate  with 
wch  a  report  and  with  so  little  oppor- 
tiinlty  for  the  executive  branch,  which 
^  responsible  for  these  relations,  to  be 
heard.  Those  in  charge  of  the  program 
ire  condemned  dally  in  the  press  for 
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position    taken    by    the    Senator    from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conmiittee?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  refer  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  hearings  and  study. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  a  vote  on 
the  motion  be  taken  at  3:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  temporarily? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  pointed  out,  that  means  that 
there  will  not  be  any  opportxinity  to  de- 
bate, because  the  vote  will  take  up  the 
better  part  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  there  be 
1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  time  to  begin  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  already  agreed  to  be 
taken  at  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unantuoub-Consent  Ageeemxkt 

Ordered,  That  on  Thursday,  September 
24,  1964,  1  hour  after  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  substitute  amendment  (No.  1273)  to 
H.R.  11380,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 


would  be  $2.7  billion,  fes  provided  by  the 
Senate  bill,  while  the  new  authorization 
for  title  n  would  be  $400  million  annually, 
Instead  of  $375  milUon  armually,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  bUl. 

Several  provisions  were  contained  in 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  and  these  provisions  are,  of 
course,  included  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. These  were  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  exchange  rates,  the  use  of  title  I 
currencies  for  internal  security  purposes, 
annual — Instead  of  semiannual — rejTorts 
by  the  President,  and  sale  of  title  I  cur- 
rencies to  U.S.  citizens.  All  of  these  pro- 
visions are  in  the  conference  substitute 
exactly  as  the  Senate  PEissed  them. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  House 
amendment  have  been  included  in  the 
conference  substitute  either  exactly  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  or  identical  in  sub- 
stance. These  were  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  convertibility  of  title  I  curren- 
cies to  dollars,  budget  presentation  of  the 
program  under  the  heading  of  interna- 
tional affairs  and  finance,  removal  of  the 
2  5 -percent  ceiling  on  so-called  Cooley 
loan  fimds,  use  of  foreign  currencies  to 
pay  U.S.  obligations  to  the  host  coimtry, 
and  use  of  title  I  to  assist  friendly  nations 
to  be  independent  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist China. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  over 
which  there  was  most  dispute  in  con- 
ference were  those  dealing  with  freight 
and  interest  rates,  the  period  of  exten- 
sion, appropriation  control  over  title  I 
foreign  currencies,  and  export  sales  of 
Extra  Long  Staple  cotton.  These  pro- 
visions have  been  included  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  generally  in  accord 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
dealt  with  in  the  Senate  bill.  They  were 
treated  as  follows: 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
hibiting Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  financing  ocean  freight  charges  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  of  the  differential 
above  the  world  rate  resulting  from  ap- 
plication of  cargo  preference  is  included 
in  the  conference  substitute.  However, 
the  conference  substitute  makes  it  ef- 
fective beginning  with  agreements  en- 
tered into  after  December  31,  1964,  so 
that  It  will  not  require  us  to  default  on 
agreements  heretofore  entered  into  or  to 
renegotiate  agreements  now  ready  for 
signing.    The  conference  substitute  also 
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re<iulre  s  that  the  agreement  require  the 
ptirchflsing  country  to  pay  the  basic 
ocean  freight  in  dollars.  It  was,  of 
course,  always  intended  that  the  pur- 
chasin:  country  should  pay  the  basic 
freight  charge  in  hard  currency.  Inclu- 
sion o:  this  requirement  in  the  agree- 
ment, however,  will  provide  the  ship- 
owner: with  assurance  that  they  will  re- 
ceive f  ill  pasrment  in  dollars.  This  pro- 
vision iffects  only  the  financing  of  ocean 
freight  charges  up  to  the  world  market 
rate  b;  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. *o  change  is  made  in  the  imple- 
menta  ion  of  the  cargo  preference  laws 
and,  e;  :cept  for  such  financing,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  con- 
tinue »  facilitate  commercial  arrange- 
ments for  payment  of  the  full  ocean 
freigh  charges. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  the  pe- 
riods <if  extension  of  titles  I  and  n  are 
contaiied  in  the  conference  substitute 
exactt '  as  they  were  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  S  snate  provided  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. The  House  provided  for  3  years. 
The  5»  Lbstitute  provides  for  2  years.  The 
authoi  ization  for  title  I  in  the  confer- 
ence s  ubstitute  is  $2.7  billion,  as  it  was 
in  the  Senate  bill,  while  the  title  n  au- 
thoriz  itlon  is  $400  million  annually  in- 
stead of  $375  million  annually  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  bill.  The  House 
amen(  ment  provided  for  $450  million  an- 
nuaUj. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  loans  un- 
der ti  le  I  bear  interest  at  not  less  than 
the  cc  St  of  funds  to  the  Treasury.  The 
confeience  substitute  retains  this  pro- 
vision but  permits  the  President  upon 
the  r  KJommendation  of  the  advisory 
c<»nm  ttee  in  specific  instances  to  desig- 
nate a  different  rate. 

The  Senate  bill  also  required  the  in- 
terest on  title  IV  sales  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  Treasury.  The 
confeience  substitute  requires  a  mini- 
mum nterest  rate  equal  to  the  Develop- 
ment llioan  Fund  rate,  to  provide  for 
_  ent  treatment  of  these  loans. 
I  Senate  bill  required  that  all  grants 
Wgn  ciurencies  and  all  use  of  loan 

^ sal   and   interest   repayments   be 

subject  to  appropriation  control.    In  lieu 
(rf  th  s  provision,  the  conference  substi- 
tute I  rovides  that  no  agreements  or  pro- 
poeali    to  grant  foreign  currencies — ex- 
cept   or  military  assistance — or  to  use 
loan   >rlncipal  and  interest  repayments, 
wlthciit  appropriation,  can  be  entered 
into  or  carried  out  unless  they  are  first 
tatmsnitted  to  the  Senate  and  House 
agrici  ilture  committees  and  are  not  dis- 
appn  ved  by  them.   The  committees  have 
30  diys  in  which  to  disapprove  if  the 
prop<  sals  are  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  in  :  lession,  60  days  if  Congress  is  not  in 
sessicn.    The  conference  substitute  also 
provi  les  for  an  advisory  committee  con- 
slstir  B  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
norit  r  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
agric  iltiure  committees,  and  three  mem- 
bers from  the  executive  branch.    The 
conf ( rees  believe  that  these  provisions  of 
the  s  lbstitute  will  provide  adequate  con- 
gress onal  control  over  grants  and  uses 
of  loj  n  payments. 

Th  B  Senate  bill  required  the  Commod- 
ity C  redit  Corporation  to  sell  surplus  Ex- 
tra :  iong  Staple  cotton  at  competitive 


prices  for  export,  and  the  conference 
substitute  contains  this  provision  with 
some  refinements  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  who  was 
the  author  of  the  original  provision,  and 
an  additional  sentence  excluding  the  ex- 
tra exports  resulting  from  sales  under 
this  provision  from  marketing  quota 
computations.  Since  the  provision  is  de- 
signed to  remove  the  surplus,  the  con- 
ferees did  not  want  it  to  result  in  the 
growth  of  a  new  surplus  of  equal  size. 

There  were  sdso  a  number  of  provisions 
in  the  House  amendment  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  in  any  form, 
and  these  provisions  were  disposed  of 
as  follows: 

The  Whitten  amendment  imposing  ad- 
ditional restrictions  on  loans  or  grants 
which  might  in  some  way  increase  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities  was 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 
The  House  provision  requiring  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  title  I  foreign  currencies 
to  be  subject  to  appropriate  process,  un- 
less waived  by  the  President,  is  included 
in  the  substitute. 

The  Rogers  amendment,  which  would 
have  prevented  title  I  and  rv  sales  to 
countries  whose  ships  or  planes  go  to 
Cuba,  was  limited  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute to  title  I.  Title  IV  transactions 
may  be  entered  into  with  countries  af- 
fected by  this  provision,  and  if  title  IV 
transactions  with  such  countries  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  some  other 
act.  title  rv  credit  for  such  countries 
would  be  limited  to  5  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conferees  was  to  shift  trans- 
actions with  these  countries  from  the  soft 
currency  sales  of  title  I  to  the  hard  cur- 
rency sales  of  title  IV.  At  present  there 
is  authority  for  title  I  or  title  IV  sales  to 
Yugoslavia.  The  authority  for  title  I 
sales  would  be  terminated,  but  title  IV 
sales  could  be  made  to  Yugoslavia  ex- 
actly as  in  the  past.  Poland  is  at  pres- 
ent eligible  for  title  I  sales,  but  not  for 
title  IV  sales  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Battle  Act.  Under  the  conference 
substitute  Poland  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  title  I  sales,  but  would  be  eU- 
gible  to  purchase  commodities  under  title 
rv  for  dollars  on  not  to  exceed  5  years 
installment  credit. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  the  use  of  title  n 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  title  I  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  title  n  and  III  programs  and  to  alle- 
viate the  causes  of  the  need  for  title  II 
and  ni  assistance.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute limited  this  authority  to  $7.5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  Roosevelt  amendment  prohibiting 
assistance  to  aggressor  countries,  with 
some  revision,  has  been  included  by  the 
conference  substitute  in  the  definition  of 
"friendly  nation." 

The  Findley  amendment  defining 
"friendly  nation"  to  exclude  all  Com- 
munist countries  has  been  limited  to  title 
I,  with  provision  for  title  IV  sales  for 
dollars  to  countries  excluded  by  this  pro- 
vision from  title  I  transactions.  Coun- 
tries which  but  for  this  provision  would 
be  excluded  by  other  law  from  title  IV 
transactions  would  be  limited  to  install- 
ment credit  of  not  more  than  5  years. 
This  provision  was  treated  by  the  con- 
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ference  substitute  in  exactly  the  ma» 
manner  that  the  conference  subi^! 
dealt  with  the  Rogers  amendmentTh! 
conference  substitute  merely  shlfti  Mm 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  from  the  sS 
currency  provisions  of  title  I  to  the  m«. 
businesslike  dollar  credit  provisional 
title  rv.  Yugoslavia  is  already  makfaj 
purchases  under  title  IV.  "-*»«i« 

The  House  provision  requiring  food 
donations  under  section  416(4)  of  tS 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  be  directed 
toward  community  and  other  self-hdn 
activities  has  been  included  in  the  wa. 
ference  substitute. 


SENATE  RULES  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  gay 
parenthetically  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
expect  to  speak  for  possibly  as  much  u 
1''2  or  2  hours  on  matters  dealing  with 
the  rules,  practices,  and  procedures,  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  case  many  of  our 
colleagues  may  want  to  absent  them- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  remarks 
that  will  take  about  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  j 
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HOUSING  LOANS  UNDER  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  our  Government's  policy  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  developing  countries 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

One  of  the  programs  under  discussion 
has  been  housing.  Questions  have  be© 
raised  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
housing  program  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and,  in  particular,  whether  our 
policy  is  designed  to  help  the  poor  or  the 
relatively  well  to  do. 

Because  helping  the  people  of  latin 
America  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
themselves  is  such  an  important  part  of 
the  basic  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Proj- 
ress,  and  because  the  need  for  adequate 
housing  there  is  so  great,  I  asked  tta 
Agency  for  International  Developmrat 
to  prepare  an  up-to-date  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  pro- 
viding assistance  for  housing  in  um 
countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  from  the  AID  be  pwefl 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  oy 

remarks.  ^_     _-.^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  i 
think  that  this  report  shows  that  onr 
housing  assistance  for  Latin  AmencsM* 
been  designed  to  help  those  who  neeo 
help  the  most.    Of  the  $335  million  in 


-o  novernment  funds  committed  for 

rif«I^  loans  in  Latin  America,  more 
•frSsO  million  has  been  for  extremely 
Sl^rhousing.  The  greater  part  of 
SJ.C  l«en  the  170  million  US^  dollars 
?Smltted  through  the  Social  Progress 
SffpSd  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
SSnent  Bank  which  has  helped  fi- 
^«r  low-cost  houses  averaging  less 
ilSril  900  per  unit.  Much  of  this  as- 
I^ce'has  been  for  building  materials 
SflJdn  workers  build  their  own  houses. 
J^ioT  families  earning  as  little  as 
1400  to  $600  per  year. 

This  report  also  shows  the  continuing 
tremendous  need  for  housing  in  Latin 
America,  estimated  by  some  at  $3.5  bil- 
Zi  annually.  Considering  these  enor- 
mous requirements,  it  seems  clear  that 
Se  problem  is  one  which  must  basically 
be  solved  by  the  Latin  Americans  them- 
Klyes.  Our  assistance  is  important, 
towever,  for  the  significant  impact  it  is 
having  on  the  creation  and  development 
of  Latin  American  institutions  for  deal- 
ing with  this  critical  problem. 

The  report  shows  that  our  "seed  capi- 
tal" loans  have  fostered  the  creation  of 
more  than  70  Latin  American  savmgs 
and  loan  associations  where  almost  none 
existed  3  years  ago  and  that  these  insti- 
tutions have  already  generated  more 
than  150,000  savers,  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion in  savings,  and  have  reduced  loan 
terms  in  some  countries  from  the  typi- 
cal 40  percent  down,  5  years  to  pay  at  15 
percent  interest  to  something  approach- 
ing UjS.  terms.  Our  investment  guaran- 
tee program  is  demonstrating  U.S.  know- 
how  in  design  and  construction  and  is 
also  having  an  impact  on  financing 
terms.  And  our  loans  for  low-cost  and 
self-help  housing  projects  are  broaden- 
ing the  limited  range  of  knowledge  about 
how  to  provide  extremely  low-cost  hous- 
ing. 

In  short,  this  report  seems  to  show  that 
our  housing  assistance  is  being  provided 
through  a  sensible  program  of  institu- 
tion building  designed  to  help  the  Latin 
Americans  provide  adequate  housing  for 

themselves. 

Exhibit    1 

Housing  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Helping  the  people  of  Latin  America  to 
provide  themselves  with  decent  housing  Is 
one  of  the  basic  goals  in  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  establishing  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  As  In  the  United  States,  the  need 
(or  adequate  housing  Is  great — both  among 
urban  slum  dwellers  and  In  rural  villages. 
Unlike  the  situation  In  the  United  States, 
savings  Institutions  and  homebulldlng  as 
in  industry  are  Just  beginning  to  develop. 

THE  MACNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Despite  varying  estimates  and  varying 
•ources  of  estimates  of  the  need  in  Latin 
America,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  need  is  in 
terms  of  millions  of  units  costing  billions 
o(  dollars.  One  source  estimates  an  annual 
need  for  new  construction  of  2.6  to  3.3  mil- 
lion dwellings  or  $3.5  billion  annually.  The 
total  need,  in  1960,  recently  was  estimated  In 
»  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  publication  at  40 
million  new  units.  Only  since  the  Alliance, 
really,  has  attention  begun  to  focus  sharply 
on  the  problem.  Latin  American  govern- 
ments are  giving  serious  consideration,  in 
tiielr  priorities,  to  the  scarce  resources  which 
would  be  directed  into  housing  and  a  home 
construction  Industry.  A  variety  of  Instl- 
tutlooa,  both  public  and  private,  are  being 
created  to  marshal   and   channel  technical 


EUid  financial  resources  into  housing.  Differ- 
ing standards  of  design,  construction,  and 
livability  for  different  income  levels  are 
being  formulated.  There  is  a  growing  recog- 
nition in  Latin  America  that  housing  has 
both  a  social  and  political  significance  and 
a  direct  relationship  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

MAGNirtTDE  OF  THE  U.S.  CONTRIBUTION 

Because  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is 
SO  great,  it  must  basically  be  solved  by  the 
Latin    Americans    themselves.      U.S.    aid    Is 
therefore  being  used  to  help  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  to  do  this  with  their  own 
human  and  material  resources.    The  United 
States    provides    technical    assistance    and 
grants   and    some    loans   for   demonstration 
purposes,    and    "seed"    capital    for    housing 
institutions.     This.    In    Itself,    Is    a   change, 
since,  before  the  Alliance,  U.S.  housing  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America  had  been  limited 
to   technicians   and   to   a   small   amount   of 
grant   funds.     Since    1961,   a   total   of    $335 
million  in  U.S.  public  funds  has  been  com- 
mitted In  loans  for  housing  In  Latin  America. 
Of  this,  $165  million  was  by  the  Agency  for 
International     Development,     and     another 
$170    million    through    the    Social    Progress 
Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.     Another  $150  million  In  hous- 
ing    Investment     guarantees — Insuring     the 
funds    of    private    U.S.    Investors    In    Latin 
American    housing — have    been    authorized 
and   an   additional   $100   mlUlon   requested. 
With  matching  funds  from  the  host  coun- 
tries and  downpayments  by  home  purchasers, 
this   means   that  roughly   a  billion   dollars, 
most  of  it  In  new  money,  Is  being  channeled 
into  home  construction  In  Latin  America  In 
the  short  space  of  3  years. 

CONCENTRATION   ON   LOW   INCOME    FAMILIES 

U.S.    housing    assistance    Is    designed    to 
aid    low    Income    groups.      More    than    $250 
million   of   the   $335    million   In   U.S.   Gov- 
ernment funds  committed  for  housing  loans 
In  Latin  America  through  AID  and  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  has  been  for  very  low 
cost  housing.    The  remainder  has  been  com- 
mitted   for    "seed   capital"    loans    to   foster 
the  creation  of  savings  and  credit  Institu- 
tions which  wlU  enable  Latin  Americans  to 
provide  housing  for  themselves.     The  U.S. 
effort     has    been     particularly     directed     at 
housing  for  the   lower   Income  groups   that 
show  the  greatest  self-help  potential,  those 
Inside  the  money  economy,  with  Jobs,  and 
fairly  steady  Incomes.    This  effort  has  been 
concentrated  too  In  the  urban  areas  to  take 
care  of  the  festering  problems  created  there 
by  rapid  growth  and  Iriflux  from  the  country- 
side, with  special   attention  to  the   urgent 
needs    of    slum    dwellers,    semiskilled    and 
unskilled  workers  and  white  collar  workers 
such    as   teachers   and   civil   servants   whose 
pay  scales  are  particularly   low.     Although 
there  are  today  no  accurate  Income  distribu- 
tion statistics  for  Latin  America,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  U.S.  aided  houses  are  within 
the  reach   of  a  large   percentage   of   Latin 
American   workers.      The    United    States    Is 
supporting  and  will  continue  to  support  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  costs  of  Latin  American 
housing      construction — through      research, 
through  training  programs  and  through  the 
demonstration   effects   of   Investment   guar- 
antee programs. 

Assistance  has  also  been  given,  both- 
through  AID  and  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  to  every  country  In  Latin  America  for 
"Impact"  projects  reaching  the  low  Income 
families  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  This 
has  been  to  encourage  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  attack  the  problem  on  a  large 
scale  with  their  own  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  legislative  history  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  legislation,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  limited  assistance,  under  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  to  nonsubsldlzed 


housing  built  for  sale.  Under  Its  criteria, 
units  range  In  cost  as  low  as  $600,  with  aver- 
age costs  under  $1,900  and  are  designed  for 
families  with  monthly  incomes  of  $35  to 
about  $200. 

AID  assistance  has  been  for  housing  In  the 
same  general  price  range  and  a  little  higher. 
AID  assistance  Included  a  loan  of  $30  mlUlon 
to. Venezuela  for  municipal  slum  clearance 
and  community  development.  In  Ck>Ioinbia, 
where  AID  commitments  amount  to  $19.6 
million,  the  vast  majority  of  the  credits  are 
in  the  aided  self-help  area — for  workers  who 
will  largely  build  or  Improve  their  own 
homes,  once  Improved  land  has  been  set 
aside. 

COOPERATIVE    HOUSING 

with  the  Incentive  and  mandate  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  emphasis  Is  also  being  placed 
upon  the  development  of  housing  coopera- 
tives In  the  expectation  that  the  economies 
In  design,  construction,  financing,  and  opera- 
tion will  reach  lower  middle  income  families. 
Teams  from  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing,  a  U.S. -based  organization  under 
contract  with  AID,  have  already  visited  13 
Latin  American  countries  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  assistance  to  housing  cooperatlvee. 
One  such  loan,  for  $2  million,  already  has 
been  approved;  and  an  application  for  proj- 
ects totaling  $4,600,000  Is  under  active  con- 
sideration. Still  other  projects  are  being 
developed.  Another  AID  contractor,  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, Is  engaged  in  developing  similar  proj- 
ects for  the  free  labor  movement. 

SAVINGS   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

AID  assistance  is  being  used  very  success- 
fully In  the  growing  83rstem  of  savings  and 
loan'  associations.  Nine  countries,  over  the 
past  3  years,  have  adopted  savings  and  loan 
legislation.  AID  Is  supporting  savings  and 
loans  Institutions  with  seed  capital  loans,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  capital  forma- 
tion Is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  Is  a  key  to  meeting  Latin 
American  housing  needs.  The  first  loan  in 
support  of  an  AID-lnltlated  savings  and  loan 
system  went  to  Chile  and  was  followed  by 
loans  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  Argentina,  Venezuela, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  and 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration.  In  all,  a  total  of  $74,900,000  has 
been  committed. 

Already,  in  the  five  countries  of  ChUe,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela,  there  are  now  over  70  savings  and 
loan  associations,  some  150,000  savers,  $50 
million  In  local  savings,  and  18,000  homes 
financed.  Luxury  housing  Is  discouraged. 
In  some  areas.  Income  limits  or  sales  prices 
are  established  by  law,  and.  In  other  cases, 
by  agreement  with  AID.  The  average  cost  of 
houses  actually  being  built  Is  less  than 
$5,000.  In  the  largest  program,  Chile,  fam- 
Hy  incomes  average  $150  monthly. 

Very  low  Income  groups  cannot  be  assisted 
by  this  financial  mechanism  at  this  time. 
As  In  the  United  States,  the  savings  institu- 
tion must  first  be  accepted  by  the  financial 
and  savings  community.  It  must  estab- 
lish a  sound  base,  obtain  savings  from  various 
Income  strata,  and  then  It  can  press  to  di- 
rect its  resources  Into  lower  income  levels  of 
borrowing.  Even  so,  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  serving  Income  levels  which, 
as  with  many  U.S.  citizens,  could  never  hope 
for  an  unsubsldlzed  house  In  the  absence  of 
long  term  credit.  The  availability  of  mort- 
gage financing  for  middle  Income  housing 
also  relieves  the  public  agencies  of  pressure 
to  finance  housing  for  the  middle  and  upper 
middle  Income  groups  and  free  their  financial 
resources  for  the  lower  Income  groups. 

INVKSTMSNT  GUARANTEES 

In  an  effort  to  demonstrate  U.S.  know- 
how  in  design,  construction,  financing,  and 
administration,  AID  In  1961  was  authorized 
to  guarsuatee  U.S.  Investment  In  housing  in 
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rNSTrnmoN  bthldino 
Qnal  analysis,  UJS.  aid  must  be  dl- 
to  vard  building  the  public  and  prl- 
instl  nitlons  which  will  provide  a  source 
and  housing  for  all  sectors  of  the 
"One-shot"  projects  act  merely 
temborary  palliative.     They  are  some- 
ne*  ded  to  provide  a  recognition  that 
Unit*  d  States  is  cognl«ant  of  the  prob- 
Ne  rertheless,   the  emphasis   must  be 
bul  Iding  the  capital  forming  Instltu- 
an  expanding  home  construction 
which  can  utilize  the  most  modern 
to  meet  the  need  for  homes,  par- 
low-cost  homes.    This  is  the  policy 
»y  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


SENAJTE  RULES  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  (JLARK.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  th( :  summer  of  1960  I  have  been  of 
the  vlev  that  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  irere  a  strong  deterrent  to  the 
proper  ind  efllcient  functioning  of  this 
body,  i^t  that  time,  I  offered  a  series 
of  prop(sals  for  specific  changes  in  the 
Senate  i  iiles.  That  was  back  in  the  86th 
Congresii. 

By  thi  I  time  the  88th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, roled  aroimd,  16  specific  changes 
in  the  lilies  were  recommended  by  me, 
and  refirred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  aid  Administration.  There  they 
received  a  chilly  reception,  and  there 
they  lar  gulsh  to  this  day. 

What  has  happened  In  Congress  since 
1960  ha  I  confirmed  my  conclusion  that 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate 
are  one  of  the  principal  deterrents — not 
the  only  ones,  to  be  sure — to  an  effective 
and  efll<  lent  functioning  of  this  body  in 
the  mo<  em  world. 

So  to(  ay  I  shall  propose,  at  the  end  of 
this  spe  !ch.  a  top-to-bottom  revision  of 
the  Staiding  Rules  of  the  Senate,  de- 
signed t  >  eliminate  archaic,  obsolete,  and 
undemo:ratlc  procedures,  in  order  to 
permit  i  majority  of  the  Senate  to  act 
when  su  ch  a  majority  is  ready  for  action. 

Altho  igh  the  Senate,  imtll  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  was  supposed  to  be  acting  on 
the  for  iign  aid  authorization  bill,  the 
fact  is  hat  because  of  the  plainly  non- 
gennani  Dirksen  "rotten  borough"  re- 
apportli  inment  rider,  the  Senate  had 
tangled  itself  up  hopelessly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  apportionment. 

We  s  arted  down  this  road  on  August 
12  of  tl  is  year,  when  the  original  Dirk- 
sen am<  ndment  was  proposed.  It  is  now 
Septem>er  23.  During  that  period  we 
have  ei  gaged  in  desultory  debate  on  a 
number  of  other  subjects.  Occasionally, 
the  Diiksen  "rotten  borough"  amend- 
ment tc  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
was  set  aside  so  that  other  legislation 
could  b  5  disposed  of.  Only  18  days  dur- 
ing tha  ;  period  of  approximately  6  weeks 
have  bten  consumed  In  debate  on  the 
Dlrkser  amendment.  Nevertheless,  its 
pendens  and  the  strong  objection  to 


its  adoption  by  a  substantial  number  of 
Senators,  of  whom  I  am  one,  has  effec- 
tively prevented  the  Senate  from  con- 
ducting its  normal  business,  adjourning, 
and  going  home  at  a  reasonable  time. 

The  same  situation  arose  earlier  in 
this  session,  when  Senate  debate  on  the 
motion  to  consider  the  House-passed 
civil  rights  bill.  H.R.  7152.  was  begun  on 
March  9.  1964.  It  was  3  months  and  10 
days  later,  on  June  19,  1964.  when,  after 
imposing  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill  for 
the  first  time  in  Senate  history,  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  H.R.  7152  was  passed. 

During  that  3-month,  10-day  period. 
83  days  of  unlimited  debate  took  place 
on  the  civil  rights  bill.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  consumed  in  desultory  debate 
on  other  matters.  As  I  recall,  the  civil 
rights  bill  was  set  aside  on  a  few  occa- 
sions in  order  to  pass  noncontroversial 
legislation.  But,  in  effect,  3  months  and 
10  days  of  this  session  were  devoted  to 
the  civil  rights  bill,  and  6  weeks  of  this 
session  have  been  devoted  to  the  Dirksen 
reapportionment  rider  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  That  makes  a  total 
of  slightly  less  than  5  months  devoted 
this  year  to  these  two  matters. 

I  suggest  that  under  the  normal  rules 
and  procedures  of  practicaUy  every 
other  legislative  body  in  the  civilized 
world,  we  could  have  disposed  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  in  30  days,  with  full  and  free 
and  extended  debate. 

Under  appropriate  procedures,  we 
could  and  should  have  disposed  of  the 
Dirksen  "rotten  borough"  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  by  a  simple  point 
of  order,  which  would  have  ruled  it  out 
of  order  because  it  was  nongermane,  if 
we  had  had  the  same  kind  of  rules  in 
this  body  as  are  in  existence  in  prac- 
tically every  other  legislative  body  in 
the  civilized  world. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  the 
cases  of  both  the  civil  rights  bill  and  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  the  normal  com- 
mittee procedures  were  not  followed,  and 
the  looseness  of  those  procedures  under 
existing  parliamentary  law  contributed 
to  the  vast  amount  of  wasted  time  con- 
sumed by  those  two  reasons.  Now.  hap- 
pily, thanks  to  the  leadership  of  our  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  , 
there  will  be  another  opportunity  to- 
morrow to  dispose  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  which  has  been  agreed 
to  on  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proposed  by  Senator  Mans- 
field. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  waste  about  3  months  of  pre- 
cious time.  Moreover,  we  have  wasted 
this  precious  time  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year  when,  historically,  Congress 
has  adjourned  early  in  order  to  permit 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
return  to  their  constituencies  and  to 
campaign  for  reelection  or,  with  respect 
to  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  for  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  their  parties,  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  the  year.  Because  of  our 
archaic  rules  and  procedures,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  do  so  this  year.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  the  Senate  had  been  operat- 
ing imder  the  normal  legislative  proce- 
dures common  to  most  legislative  bodies 
in  the  free  world,  we  could  have  ad- 
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joumed  no  later  than  the  4th  of  Jd. 
1964.  with  aU  of  our  legislative  bualni 
disposed  of.  after  full,  free,  and  adMuS 
debate,  preceded  by  appropriate  oonaid. 
eration  of  the  legislation  in  committed 

Earlier  today,  the  majority  leadw  to 
proposing  his  substitute  amendment' on 
which  we  shall  vote  by  unanimous  con- 
sent tomorrow,  referred  to  the  impotence 
into  which  the  Senate  had  fallen  because 
of  the  futility  of  our  procedures.  He 
stated  that  the  reputation  of  the  Senate 
was  at  stake  because  we  had  placed  our- 
selves  in  a  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  we  were  unable  to  act  because  of 
our  rules. 

The  majority  leader  was  successful, 
some  6  weeks  after  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment became  the  pending  business,  In 
bringing  the  Senate  to  a  point  where, 
hopefully,  tomorrow  we  shall  be  able  to 
terminate  bebate  and  dispose  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  certain.  If  the  vote  is  unsatisfac- 
tory to  those  who  have  been  using  the 
rules  to  the  hilt  to  prevent  the  Dirksen 
amendment  from  being  adopted,  there 
is  still  danger  that  extensive,  unlimited 
debate  will  continue;  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  impose  cloture;  and  that  the  • 
Senate  will  remain  a  captive  of  its  own 
lack  of  self-discipline  for  several  weeb 
more,  while  the  presidential  campaign 
reaches  the  height  of  its  fervor,  with 
Congress  still  in  session. 

The  reason  for  the  parliamentary  di- 
lemma in  which  we  find  ourselves  with 
respect  to  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  that 
the  Senate  rules  permit  a  nongermane 
amendment  to  be  offered,  adopted,  and 
disposed  of  before  the  principal  legisla- 
tion to  which  it  is  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment can  be  voted  upon.  In  short,  this 
miserable  legislative  muddler  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  a  direct  result  of 
our  indefensible  rules  and  procedures, 
which  permit  wholly  unrelated  subjects 
to  be  brought  up  as  nongermane  amend- 
ments; in  this  case,  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  I  ask,  parentheti- 
cally: How  illogical  can  we  be?  Thus 
we  deny  both  to  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  consider  on  their  merits 
this  extremely  significant  proposal  deal- 
ing with  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  and  the  very  important  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill. 

One  of  the  key  proposals  in  the  re- 
vision which  I  shall  propose  today  is 
a  rule  barring  all  nongermane  amend- 
ments. A  rule  like  this  is  now  in  force 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
virtually  every  other  legislative  body  in 
the  free  world.  If  it  were  in  force  to 
the  Senate,  we  would  all  have  been  home 
with  our  constituents  a  good  many  weeks 
ago.  where  we  belong. 

A  change  in  the  rules  of  both  branches 
of  Congress  was  advocated  in  the  politi- 
cal platforms  of  both  parties  in  1960  and 
again  in  1964.  It  has  been  my  view  for 
sometime  that  the  action  taken  at  the 
national  conventions  of  the  two  major 
parties  in  terms  of  the  platforms  they 
adopt,  as  well  as  the  candidates  th^ 
nominate,  is  far  more  representative  of 
the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  counto? 
than  many  of  the  actions  taken  in  bott 
the  House  and  Senate,  where  meUiods 
end  procedures  of  nomination,  election. 
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^  character  of  service  tend  to  obscure 
fS?S«rkings  of  a  free,  representative 
SL^fl^rnment.  I  have  treated  this 
'^STect  in  some  detail  in  a  book  entitled 
SSSreS:  The  Sapless  Branch,"  pub- 
,SKst  May.  which  contahis  a  most 
^zSoSve  introduction  by  Mr.  Denms 
SS^  a  well-known  British  authority 
«nAmerican  Federal  Government. 

(M  this  point  Mr.  Nelson  took  the 
^h«Lir  as  Presiding  Officer.) 
•*£  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
«rt^  while  to  note  the  broken  pledges 
!f  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
SemS:ratic  Parties  in  1960.  and  the  new 
'^^^anses   which    were    made    by    both 

""l^   1960.    the    Democratic    plsttform 
adopted  at  Los  Angeles  stated: 

in  order  that  the  wUl  of  the  American 
neoDle  may  be  expressed  upon  all  legislative 
SroDoeals,  we  urge  that  action  be  taken  at 
Se  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress- 

That  was  back  in  1961. 
To  improve  congressional  procedures  so 
that  majority  rule  prevaUs  and  decisions  can 
bTmade  after  reasonable  debate  without 
beine  blocked  by  a  minority  In  either  House. 
The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  sure  that 
bUls  reported  by  legislative  committees  reach 
the  floor  for  consideration  without  undue 
delay. 

Parenthetically,  I  point  out  that  back 
in  1960,  few  people  believed  that  the 
House  Rules  Committee  would  arrogate 
to  itself  the  naked  power  to  send  bills  to 
the  House  floor  which  had  not  been  re- 
ported from  standing  legislative  com- 
mittees and  with  respect  to  which  no 
discharge  petitions  had  been  filed  by 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1960.  as 
a  part  of  its  civil  rights  plank,  pledged 
Its  best  efforts  "to  change  present  rule 
XXn  of  the  Senate  and  other  appro- 
priate congressional  procedures  that 
often  make  unattainable  proper  legis- 
lative implementation  of  constitutional 
guarantees." 

Both  those  platform  planks  were  cyni- 
cally ignored,  both  by  the  Etemocratic 
majorities  in  the  House  and  Senate  and 
the  Republican  minorities  in  both 
Houses. 

This  was  not  because  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  those  two  platform  planks  did  not 
make  earnest  efforts  to  see  that  they 
were  translated  from  promise  into  per- 
formance. It  was  because  of  what  I  have 
chosen  to  call  the  congressional  estab- 
lishments in  both  Houses,  which  were 
determined  to  see  to  it  that  those  planks 
In  the  national  platforms  should  not  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  1964,  at  San  Francisco,  the  Repub- 
lican platform,  no  doubt  influenced  by 
the  two  candidates  whom  that  party  has 
chosen  to  nominate  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  backtracked  from  1960. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  contained  in  the 
1964  Republican  platform,  rather  skill- 
fully concealed  In  a  mass  of  other  verbi- 
age, the  following  pledges: 

Effective  budgetary  reform,  improved  con- 
gressional appropriation  procedures,  and  full 
implementation  of  the  antldeflciency  stat- 
ute; 


A  wide-ranging  reform  of  other  congres- 
sional procedures.  Including  provision  of  ade- 
quate professional  staff  assistance  for  the 
minority  membership  on  congressional  com- 
mittees, to  insure  that  the  power  and  prMtlge 
of  Congress  remain  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  times. 

In  candor,  one  could  say  that  a  case 
could  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
the  Republican  platform  still  advocates 
at  least  some  measure  of  congressional 
reform.  One  hopes  that  when  at  least  a 
few  Republicans  return  to  the  House 
and  Senate  in  January  of  next  year,  their 
ranks  will  include  Members  of  both  bodies 
who  will  be  prepared  to  support  those 
platform  pledges. 

The  Democratic  platform  adopted  in 
Atlantic  City  in  1964  is.  in  my  judgment, 
candid  and  forthright. 
It  states: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
revise  Its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  reasonable  debate  and  to 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals 
of  the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote 
after  reasonable  consideration  In  commit- 
tee. 


The  effort  to  obtain  congressional  re- 
form during  the  past  few  years  did  not 
consist  solely  of  efforts  to  change  the 
rules  and  procedures  in  accordance  with 
platform  pledges.  Efforts  were  made  to 
reform  the  Democratic  conference,  the 
Democratic  steering  committee,  and  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Efforts  were  made  in  the  House  to 
change  the  vast  powers  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  to  effectuate  other 
badly  needed  reforms  in  that  body  which 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  standing  rules  of  the  House, 
but  were,  rather,  efforts  to  reform  the 
party  structure  to  enable  Members  in 
each  party  In  the  House  to  work  their 
will  on  the  leadership  of  the  respective 
parties. 

Another  effort  was  made  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  follow  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  LaFollette-Monroney  com- 
mittee of  1945.  a  joint  committee  created 
to  review  the  rules,  procedures,  manners, 
and  customs  of  both  bodies  and  report 
needed  changes  for  appropriate  action. 

In  the  Senate,  that  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1, 
was'  gutted  by  an  amendment  in  the 
Rules  Committee  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  depriving  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress— 
which  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
woiUd  have  set  up— of  jurisdiction  to 
study  that  which  most  needs  study; 
namely,  the  rules,  precedents,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

Again,  the  Senate  establishment,  by 
an  amendment  which  it  caused  to  be 
made  in  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  orig- 
inal text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1— which  incidentally  was  cospon- 
sored  by  some  30  Senators— insisted  on 
removing  the  authority  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  be  created  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  look  into  the  rules  of  either 

body. 

With  that  amendment,  in  the  opinion 
of  its  principal  sponsors,  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  so  relatively  meaningless 


that  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  bring 
about  its  passage. 

One  effort  was,  in  fact,  made  to  call  it 
up,  to  restore  It  to  the  form  in  which  it 
had  originally  been  introduced,  and. 
hopefully,  to  send  it  to  the  House  for  con- 
currence. That  effort,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  a  two-word  filibuster  on  the 
part  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  when  he  arose  and  said, 
"I  object"  to  a  proposal  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  parliamentary  situation  at  that  time 
was  such  that  it  was  obviously  impossible 
to  bring  the  original  resolution  to  a  vote. 
So  the  effort  was  abandoned. 

The  new  proposed  Senate  rules  which 
I  shall  shortly  offer  are  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  present  Senate  rules.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  speech,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  27  major 
changes  which  these  rules  would  effec- 
tuate and  a  tabulation  in  which  the  new 
proposed  rules  are  printed  side  by  side 
with  the  existing  rules  which  they  would 
effectively  replace  if  this  revision  should 

be  adopted.  ,  ^  ^  *v,  *  o 

Early  this  year.  I  concluded  that  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  a  reform  of  the 
Senate  rules,   although  it  could  effect 
some  useful  changes,  is  not  really  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job.    Although  piecemeal 
amendments  and  changes  to  the  rules 
can  close  some  loopholes  for  obstruction 
and  delay,  others  remain  open.   The  rules 
are  closely  intertwined,  and  they  work 
together.    To  be  sure,  from  my  point  of 
view  they  work  badly,  from  the  stand- 
point of  expedition  and  efficiency.    But, 
if  we  are  to  change  the  rules,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  a  comprehensive,  overall  ap- 
proach is  called  for.    That  is  what  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution   1   was  de- 
signed to  provide.    But,  I  have  reluc- 
tantly  concluded   that   that  resolution 
will  never  see  the  light  of  day  in  the 
House.    And  we  cannot  possibly  bring  it 
to  a  decision  in  the  Senate  this  year.    A 
year  has  gone  by  with  no  action.    In 
the  meanwhile,  the  time  for  setting  up  a 
joint  study  committee  which  could  make 
a  reasonably  prompt  report  on  rules  re- 
vision, has  come  and  gone. 

Accordingly,  I  have  concluded  that  I 
should  introduce  this  comprehensive  re- 
vision now,  at  the  end— or  near  the  end— 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
with  the  thought  that  it  can  provide  a 
basis  for  discussion  both  Inside  and  out- 
side of  Congress.  Perhaps  when  the 
election  is  over  and  the  89th  Congress 
assembles,  the  proposed  new  rules  can 
provide  the  basis  for  that  procedural  re- 
form which  is  so  badly  overdue  in  this 

body. 

This  comprehensive  revision  has  been 
under  study  and  drafting  ever  since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  It  Is  only  now  ready 
for  introduction.  I  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Tienkin,  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, American  Law  Division,  under 
whose  aegis  this  long,  hard,  difficult,  de- 
tailed work  has  been  done. 

I  pay  tribute  also  to  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Harry  K.  Schwartz,  who. 
working  with  me  and  Mr.  Tlenkln.  has 
been  of  Invaluable  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  final  form  of  this  rules  revision- 
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The  subject  of  congressional  reform 
Is  engat  ing  more  and  more  public  at- 
tention. Long  before  my  book  "Con- 
gress: '  "he  Sapless  Branch"  was  pub- 
lished Is  st  spring,  a  symposium  on  con- 
gression  il  reform  was  arrsmged  by  the 
American  Assembly,  whose  presiding 
genius  J  Henry  L.  Wriston,  formerly 
presiden ;  of  Brown  University,  and 
whose  p:  esident  is  Clifford  Nelson.  That 
3 -day  tymposium  will  take  place  at 
Arden  I  ouse,  New  York,  on  October  29, 
30,  and  31.  of  this  year.  Independently 
of  this  lymposium,  a  study  of  congres- 
sional p-ocedures  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  Ami  rican  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, wl  h  Dr.  Ralph  Hultt,  as  the  direc- 
tor, unc  er  a  grant  of  $230,000  from  the 
Camegl ;  Corp.  This  study  was  begun 
on  Mar;h  1,  1964,  and  will  run  for  a 
period  o '  2  years. 

Since  my  interest  in  congressional  re- 
form ha  s  become  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord, I  hi  ive  been  invited  to  address  meet- 
ings all  over  the  covmtry  on  this  subject. 
I  have  ilways  foimd  an  interested  and 
attentive  audience,  well  briefed  on  the 
difficult  es  into  which  "Congress,  the 
Sapless  Branch,"  has  fallen  as  a  result,  in 
part — a  though  not  in  whole — of  the  de- 
flclencies  in  Its  rules  and  procedures. 

The  ( ther  day  I  learned  that  in  Palm 
Springs  Calif.,  a  comprehensive  sympo- 
sium or  this  subject,  which  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Denis  Brogan,  who  wrote 
the  inti  aduction  to  my  book — and  which 
sympos  um  I  hope  to  attend — will  be  held 
over  th<  Thanksgiving  weekend. 

I  woi;  Id  hope  that  the  revision  which  I 
introdu  ;e  today  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Am  srican  Assembly,  to  the  American 
PoUtica  Science  Association,  and  to  other 
study  groups  in  their  efforts  to  decide 
just  wh  it  form  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion sh}uld  take.  I  would  hope  to  re- 
ceive tt  eir  comments  before  this  compre- 
hensive rules  revision  is  reintroduced 
next  ye  ir  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rul  js  and  Administration,  in  which 
commit  «e  I  hope  it  will  receive  a  less 
chilly  reception  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
The  nain  objectives  of  this  proposed 
revislor  of  the  Senate  rules  are  three- 
fold: First,  to  implement  the  principle 
of  majc  rity  rule  by  eliminating  loopholes 
througl  i  which  small  minorities  and  indi- 
vidual Senators  have  been  able  unduly 
to  hinc  er.  delay,  and  obstruct  the  con- 
duct o:  public  business  by  the  Senate; 
second,  to  chop  out  archaic  and  obsolete 
deadwcod  in  the  rules  by  streamlining 
and  mc  demizing  procedures,  and  by  de- 
leting ]>rovisions  which  have  long  since 
lost  thtir  usefulness;  and  third,  to  make 
the  rulis  as  simple,  concise  and  as  ex- 
plicit a  i  possible,  providing  for  Senators, 
their  staffs,  and  the  public  an  under- 
standa  >le  description,  in  chronological 
form.  ( f  the  way  the  Senate  operates. 

Thus  by  merely  learning  and  mas- 
tering he  rules  and  not  by  attempting 
to  cone  uer  a  host  of  conflicting  and  con- 


fusing 
to  the 


precedents  going  back  in  history 
Irst  session  of  the  Senate  in  1789. 


the  normally  intelligent  Senator — and 
that.  I  hope,  includes  all  100  of  us — 
would  be  able  to  understand  Senate 
proced'  ire. 

A  ccnslderable  effort  has  been  made 
to  reta  n  the  present  language  and  struc- 


ture of  the  Senate  rules  when  it  appears 
to  meet  those  three  criteria.  If  any- 
thing, there  has  been  a  bias  toward 
leaving  things  the  way  they  are  unless 
some  sizable  improvement  can  be  at- 
tained by  making  a  change.  But  wher- 
ever innovations  in  procedure  seem  to 
have  been  called  for  by  experience, 
changes  have  been  made.  In  other 
cases,  although  old  procedures  have  been 
retained,  language  has  been  changed  to 
do  away  with  parliamentary  Action  or 
to  make  the  substance  of  the  rules 
clearer  and  more  expUcit. 

I  should  like  to  comment  now  on  .some 
of  the  major  proposed  changes.  I  .shall 
discuss  them  more  or  less  in  chrono- 
logical order,  since  that  seems  a  logical 
way  to  proceed.  The  concept  is  that  first 
we  look  at  the  rules  dealing  with  the 
initial  meetings  of  the  Senate,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  those  dealing  with  debate  and 
the  like,  pass  in  due  course  to  committee 
procedures  and  consideration,  and  then 
deal  with  the  procedure  involved  in  the 
passing  of  bills.  There  are  further  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest, disclosure  of  financial  interests, 
relations  with  lobbyists,  moonlighting  by 
employees  and  the  like,  and  one  or  two 
proposals  for  joint  congressional  action, 
which  would  also  require  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  turn  now  to  the  specific  proposals. 
The  first  deals  with  the  keeping  and 
reading  of  the  Journal.  In  my  view,  the 
Senate  Journal  is  nothing  more  than  a 
quaint  anachronism  which  is  never 
looked  at  by  anybody  except  the  very  able 
Journal  Clerk,  and  which,  when  read — 
which  is  rare — is  read  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delay.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  only  function  which  the  Jour- 
nal has  ever  served  in  modern  times  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  proposed  revision  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  satisfies  Article  I, 
Section  5.  Clause  3  of  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  each  House  to  keep  a 
journal  of  its  proceedings,  by  stating  that 
the  Senate  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  shall  be  the  Senate  Journal. 
That  would  do  away  with  the  present 
form  of  the  Journal,  which  for  many, 
many  years  was  kept  In  hand  written 
form,  and  which  more  recently  has.  I 
believe,  been  set  in  type  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  business. 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  Is 
printed  and  available  to  Senators  each 
morning  following  a  Senate  session, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  it  read  aloud, 
and.  therefore,  the  proposed  revision 
would  abolish  the  right  to  require  that  It 
be  read  aloud.  Presumably  any  Inad- 
vertent errors  in  the  Congressional 
Record  would  be  corrected  Informally  or 
by  unanimous  consent  as  they  are  today, 
but  the  rules  revision  provides  a  proce- 
dure for  correcting  mistakes  where  the 
proposed  correction  might  become  con- 
troversial, by  motion  without  debate  in 
cases  in  which  unanimous  consent  could 
not  be  obtained.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  Senator  seeking  to  make  the  correc- 
tion and  the  Senator  objecting  to  the 
correction  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  written  briefs  in  support  of 
their  positions  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional   Record   the  day  before 
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the  vote  is  taken,    if  that  rule  «m. 
adopted,  one  of  the  tools  of  the  fllibuS 
would  be  removed.    I  suggest  that  ttS 
tool  is  not  only  an  anachronism  but  ikn 
is  entirely  unjustifiable  as  it  has  b-S 
used  in  the  Senate  for  many  long  y^ 
The  second  matter  subject  to  subsUm " 
tial  change  by  the  proposed  rules  revi- 
sion  is  the  subject  of  quorum  calls    Th* 
2d    session    of   the   88th   Congress  hal 
dramatically  illustrated  how  the  present 
unrestricted  right  of  any  Senator  to  call 
for  a  quorum  at  any  time  can  cause  his 
colleagues  harassment  and  can  delay  the 
work  of  the  Senate.    The  revision  would 
circumscribe  that  right  by  requiring  a 
Senator  to  declare  his  intention  to  call 
for  a  vote  on  the  i)ending  business  once 
the    presence   of    a   quorum   has  been 
ascertained.    If  he  were  unwilling  to  de- 
clare this  intention,  he  would  have  no 
right    to    suggest    the    absence    of   a 
quorum.    However,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
either    the    majority    or    the   minority 
leaders,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  acting 
majority  or  minority  leaders,  could  call 
for  a  quorum  at  any  time,  thus  preserv- 
ing the  useful  and  informal  procedure 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  notifying  a  speaker 
who  desires  to  be  heard  that  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  obtain  recognition. 
It  would  also  preserve  the  right  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  as  was 
done  this  afternoon,  when  we  were  work- 
ing out  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a 
vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright]  to  refer  the 
conference  report  on  Public  Law  480, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act, 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  By 
the  device  of  suggesting  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  it  was  possible  to  engage  in 
negotiations    with    the    majority    and 
minority  leaders  and  others,  out  of  which 
sprang   the   unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment under  which  we  shall  vote  on  the 
Fulbright  motion  tomorrow. 

A  further  change  In  the  quorum  rule 
would  require  the  Presiding  OfHcer,  to 
halt  the  quorum  call  once  he  ascertained 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  In  the  Cham- 
ber. I  remember  very  well  on  occasion 
earlier  In  this  session  when,  for  purposes 
which  I  now  forget,  a  Senator  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  when  there  were 
obviously  60  or  more  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  precedents,  the  Presiding 
Officer  felt  he  had  no  authority  to  reject 
the  request  for  a  quroum  call  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  count  and  see  and 
that  obviously  a  quorum  was  present 
Similarly,  on  many  occasions  Senators 
have  been  advised  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer that  a  quorum  was  present  when 
there  were  no  more  than  four  or  five 
Senators  on  the  floor.  This  is  done 
under  the  Action  that  if  a  Senator 
responds  to  his  name  on  a  quorum  call 
and  Immediately  leaves  the  Chamber,  he 
Is  counted  as  being  present  even  though 
he  is  not. 

I  recall  raising  this  question  once  be- 
fore this  year,  and  bemg  advised  by  the 
Presiding  OfHcer,  who  was  acting  under 
instructions  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
that  even  though  a  quonma  was  not  pres- 
ent and  he  could  see  it  and  I  could  see 
it.    nevertheless,    51    Senators    having 


J  J  ♦«  their  names  on  the  quorum 
««»^wS  Compelled  to  rule  that  a 
^X^^eselt.    "Howsmycanwe 

«**X    third  matter   of   rules   revision 
■^H  dSa  wiS  the  question  of  the  or- 
^'^'^^^h  Senators  shall  be  recognized 
*'^Siv  seek  recognition  on  the  Sen- 
"K^r    -nSs  pro^^sion  would  commit 
•t«i?Sng  the  now  unwritten  rule  that 
'"u^hSf  will  always  give  preference  in 
*^!^on  to  the  majority  and  minority 
^    in  the  absence  of  either  leader. 
^I!th7equivalent  right  to  any  Sena- 
"  ^JSeSltS  o  act  in  that  capacity  and 
*°.^  K^u^ing  the  leader's  desk. 
"^^^  Sent  procedure  purports  to  be 
7?hP  first  senator  heard  by  the  Pre- 
^.fnf  Officer  to  address  the  Chair  is 
""^niSd  but  all  senators  know  this  is 
'^Sfe  fact     If  either  the  majority  or 
"^nnritv  leader,  or  the  most  junior  Sena- 
°^^n  this  S  who  temporarily  is  oc- 
l^ng  toe  majority  or  minority  lead- 
prS  and  acting  as  leader  seeks  to  be 
Ii?i5ze5.  he  will  be  recognized  by  the 
Sir  e^n  though  other  Senators  with 
vS' greater  seniority  have  sought  rec- 

"^r^  a  wise  procedure.    I  suggest  it 
is^se  to  incorporato  it  into  the  written 

""Se  fourth  matter  of  rule  revision 
seefo  to  clarify  the  confusing  situation 
TiSh  now  exists  with  respect  to  the 
Sht  to  interrupt  a  Senator  who  has  the 
flSr  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  point 
Sf  Jrder  Senators  will  recall  severaJ 
rather  spirited  discussions  on  the  floor  of 
he  senate  in  this  session  during  which 
paxUamentary  ruhngs  were  obtained,  not 
always  Identical  in  their  result,  as  to 
whether  a  Senator  could  interrupt  an- 
other Senator  by  raising  a  point  of  order 

The  proposed  revision  provides  that 
a  Senator  may  be  interrupted  without 
his  consent  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  in  pos- 
session of  the  floor  has  transgressed  a 
nile  of  the  Senate  germane  to  his  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  floor. 

Thus  a  Senator  could  not  be  taken 
from  the  floor  if  he  refuses  to  yield,  un- 
less the  point  of  order  is  directed  to  the 
right  of  that  Senator  to  continue  to  hold 

*  I  s^'gest  that  this  is  a  desirable 
change,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  large  majority  of  Senators. 
The  fifth  suggested  change  in  tne 
rules  would  permit  a  Senator,  on  request, 
to  have  his  written  remarks  printed  m 
the  Congressional  Record  in  normal 
size  print,  without  the  requirement  oi 
full  oral  delivery.  However,  the  Record 
would  contain  a  notation  to  the  effect 
that  the  material  was  submitted  but  not 
delivered  orally.  , ,      ^,,„ 

I  suspect  this  change  would  save 
counUess  hours  of  time,  save  the  time  of 
Senators,  of  clerks,  of  the  assistants,  ol 
tlie  parliamentarians,  of  the  official  re- 
porters of  debates,  and  others  who  are 
required  to  stay  here  when  all  save  theni 
have  fled,  like  the  boy  who  once  stood 
on  the  burning  deck. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  ,  who  is  reluctantly  occupy- 
ing the  chair,  that  if  such  a  rule  were  m 
effect,  he  would  not  have  to  stay  here 
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and  perhaps  be  concerned  as  to  whether 
he  will  get  home  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
have  to  listen  to  this  rather  extended 
discussion  of  the  Senate  rules. 

If  such  a  rule  were  in  effect,  perhaps 
I  would  have  had  the  self -discipline  to 
prepare  my  remarks  in  a  more  concise 
form,  and  merely  handed  them  up: 
whereas  I  did  not  undertake  to  take  the 
time  to  dictate  the  speech  I  am  now  im- 
posing on  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  and 
my  five  loyal  friends  in  the  Press  Gal- 
leries, all  of  whom  want  to  go  home^the 
Parliamentarian,  the  clerks,  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates,  and  others  who 
are  required  to  remain  here. 

Another  advantage  of  permitting 
speeches  to  be  printed  without  delivery 
is  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  would  give 
to  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  same  information  they  would  other- 
wise get.  It  would  permit  the  press  to 
get  out  the  releases  on  Senators'  speeches 
as  soon  as  they  were  sent  to  the  Press 
Galleries,  and  it  would  substantially  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  sixth  proposed  rule  is  one  whlcn 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  violated.  It 
would  provide  that  whenever  a  Senator 
has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  3  con- 
secutive hours,  objection  to  his  continued 
possession  of  the  floor  made  by  any  Sen- 
ator would  compel  him  to  yield  the  floor 
This  objection  could  be  made  as  a  point 
of  order  under  the  fourth  proposed 
change   in   the   rules,   which   I   earlier 

described.  ^  .  . 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  immature 
for  certain  Senators  to  think  they  have 
struck  a  great  blow  for  freedom  if  they 
talk  endlessly  on  a  matter,  always  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  To  me  it  is  like  the 
old  6-day  bicycle  races  run  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  when  I  was  a  boy.  The 
purpose  was  to  see  who  could  last  the 

longest.  ^       _    „^  ,.  ^ 

I  recall  one  occasion  when  I,  as  tne 
occupant  of  the  chair,  was  the  innocent 
victim  of  a  successful  effort  to  break  the 
record  for  the  length  of  time  a  Senator 
could  talk.  My  recollection  is  that  in 
that  instance  the  Senator  talked  for 
something  over  23  hours.  This  resulted 
in  another  Senator's  attempting  to  break 
that  record— all,  I  suppose,  for  the  great- 
er glory  of  the  Senate  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

I  suggest  that  few  Senators  will  feel 
that  their  constitutional  rights  would 
be  adversely  affected  if  they  were  told 
they  could  not  talk  for  more  than  3 
hours  at  a  time. 

The  seventh  proposed  change  has  to 
do  with  germaneness  of  debate,  a  subject 
which  was  discussed  at  some  length  m 
the  Senate  earlier  in  this  Congress. 

As   a    result    of   that   discussion,   we 
adopted  the  present  rule,  which  provides 
for  a  daUy  3-hour  period  of  germane 
debate.    This  rule  has  not  worked.    It 
is  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
its  observance.    "  has  become  customary 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rule 
of  germaneness  be  dispensed  with  whUe 
the  senator  who  desires  the  floor  tato 
at  some  length  on  something  else.    An 
adequately   drafted   and  P^operly   pre- 
pared rule  of  germaneness  would  in  my 
judgment,  save  day  after  day  of  windy 
discussion  of  inappropriate  matters,  and 


vastly  expedite  the  passage  of  important 
legislation. 

I  regret  that  the  limited  rule  we  have 
adopted  has  not  been  enforced  by  Sena- 
tors Incharge  of  legislation,  under  ^^f 
seems  to  be  a  mistaken  rule  of  sena- 
torial courtesy,  they  have  unUormly  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  rule,  and  have  either 
not  obtained  floor  recognition  or  have 
yielded  to  other  Senators  who  wished  to 
speak  on  matters  other  than  the  pending 

^''^ThiMn  turn,  has  delayed  by  significant 
periods  of  time  the  determination— by 
passage  or  defeat,  as  the  case  may  be— 
of  pending  legislation. 

The  eighth  change  deals  with  points 
or  order,  and  would  limit  debate  on  Ques- 
Uons  of  order  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  debate  on  appeals  from  rulings  of 
the  Chair,  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  point  or  order,  unless  the  Senate 
should  otherwise  direct. 

Thus,  an  extended  filibuster  conducted 
on  a  point  of  order  would  no  longer  be 
Dosslble  and  the  Senate  would  come  to 
rSompt  determination  of  the  point  of 
orderafter  what  in  every  case  would 
be  adequate  debate. 

The  ninth  proposed  change  would  re- 
sult m  an  extensive  revision  In  the  morn- 
ini  hour  rule.  There  Is  now  vast  con- 
fusion between  the  "morning  hour"  and 
"morning  business." 

we  Say   practically  no  attention   to 
nilp  vn  as  It  Is  now  written.    We  oper 
Si  under  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment each  day,  which  limits  s^jhe^ 
during  the  morning  hour  to  3  minutes. 
S  is  preceded  by  a  unanlmous-wnsent 
?^uest  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the    Journal.    This    clumsy    procedure 
would    be    abolished    by    the    proposed 
^wSe    and  the  confusing  distinct  on 
St^A  t^e  morning  hour  and  mori^ng 
business  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
SSre  woX  be  no  need  to  ask  for  unwil- 
moS  Sent,  which  has  sometimes  ^n 
refused  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 

he   Journal.    The   rule  joul^  ^f^S 
soeeches  to  not  more  than  3  mmutes. 
uSde??he  proposed  ^-y;^-'on  there JO^Ad 
be  a  dally  period  of  1  hour,  if  that  much 
tune  should  be  needed,  set  aside  at  the 
oSningTeach  new  Jegislatlve  day.  tor 
the  conduct  of  morning  business.    The 
senate    by   majority   vote,   determiiied 
wtthoSt  debate,  could  extend  this  peri^ 
for  up  to  1  additional  hour.    Durhig  t^ 
1-  or  2-hour  period,  as  the  case  may  be. 
under  the  regular  order  of  buslne^.  Sen- 
ators would  have  the  privilege  of  making 
T^Zte    statements    and    could    ask 
LSrSmous  consent  to  have  printed  mat- 
ter inseriied  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 

°^lA  my  judgment,  the  present  proce- 
dure, which  is  not  conducted  under  rule 
VII  at  all,  is  most  Inappropriate.  It  Is 
really  Ulegal.  We  need  a  commonsense 
re^on  of  rule  vn,  the  momlng-hour 

"^^e  10th  proposed  change  dealsj^th 
motions  to  take  up  legislation  The  re 
vision  would  provide  a  means  by  which  a 
Senator  could  convert  a  motion  to  pro- 
cLi  to  the  consideration  of  any  meas- 
S^on  the  senate  Calendar,  which  under 
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the  prei  ent  nile  is  debatable,  into  a  non- 
debatab  e  motion. 

Senat  )rs  will  recall  that  we  spent  16 
dasra  in  March  of  this  year  debating  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill. 
During  ^hat  16-day  period,  extensive  and 
lengthy  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
were  m  ide  by  Senators  who  later  con- 
ducted he  filibuster  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

Those  16  days  of  Senate  time  were 
wasted  }n  a  technicality.  The  revision 
would  I  rovlde  that  any  Senator  could 
file  at  t  le  desk  of  the  clerk  a  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  a  nondebatable 
motion  »  take  up  a  certain  measure  on 
the  foll(  wing  calendar  day  on  which  the 
Senate :  i  in  session.  Notice  of  the  inten- 
tion, wh  ch  imquestlonably  would  contain 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  motion, 
would  te  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  khe  day  before  the  motion  could 
be  calle<  up. 

This,  I  am  confident,  would  deprive 
those  w  lo  seek  undue  delay  and  who  use 
the  fliiluster  as  a  technique  or  a  tool. 
used  as  recently  as  6  months  ago — and 
used  ve]  y  effectively — of  the  opportunity 
to  protract  the  period  before  which  a 
matter  ;ould  be  brought  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  e  eventh  change  is  an  extensively 
rewritte  q  version  of  the  present  provision 
dealing  with  bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and 
Senate  resolutions.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  clailfy  the  operation  of  this  rule 
and  to  r  Kluce  the  potential  for  disruption 
of  non  lal  legislative  procedures  oc- 
casione<  by  the  objection  of  a  single  Sen- 
ator. The  present  provision,  by  which 
any  sen  »tor  can  prevent  a  bill  from  being 
ref  erre<  to  committee  and  have  it  placed 
directly  on  the  calendar  after  second 
reading,  has  been  eliminated. 

Senat  ars  will  recall  that  this  procedure 
was  use  i  as  recently  as  a  month  ago,  or 
perhaps  less,  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  C  EU^lina  [Mr.  Thttrmond] ,  to  pre- 
vent ref  jrence  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  t  le  Tuck  bill,  which  would  have 
made  vist  changes  in  judicial  proce- 
dures, ind  would  have,  in  effect,  over- 
turned he  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions <  eallng  with  reapportionment. 
One  Sei  ator  was  able  to  prevent  the  nor- 
mal pr(cedure  of  referring  the  House- 
passed  bill  to  committee  from  being 
carried  nto  effect. 

To  m;  this  Is  entirely  wrong,  and  it 
should  not  be  permitted.  Senator 
Thttrmcwd  himself  said  that  he  disap- 
proved ( if  the  present  procedure  and  in- 
tended o  submit  a  rule  change  dealing 
with  It.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the 
jtinlor  £  enator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  sen  or  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
are  in  iccord  with  respect  to  a  needed 
rule  chi  nge,  perhaps  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  g  ve  careful  consideration  to  such 
a  propo  wd  change.  The  change  would 
provide  that  a  bill  could  be  diverted  from 
being  s(  nt  to  committee,  only  on  motion 
approve!  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
after  1  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided 
betweer  the  opponents  and  proponents. 

An  existing  rule  permitting  any  Sen- 
ator to  force  a  postponement  for  1  day 
oi  the  ntroduction  of  any  bill  or  joint 
resolutl  >n  has  also  been  eliminated. 


The  net  result  would  be  that  one  Sen- 
ator would  no  longer  be  able  to  prevent 
the  normal  procedure  of  a  bill  being  re- 
ferred in  short  order  to  committee,  from 
being  carried  into  effect.  However,  pro- 
tection is  given  in  cases  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  might  want  to  by- 
pass a  committee,  as  was  done  with  the 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill  earlier  this 
year,  by  an  appropriate  motion,  deter- 
mined after  1  hour  of  debate  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  12th  proposed  change  deals  with 
the  ex  oflBcio  members  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  present  Senate 
rules  provide  for  the,  selection  of  three 
ex  oflBcio  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  each  of  eight  named  leg- 
islative committees.  These  ex  oflBcio 
members  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  limitid  purpose  of 
considering  only  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
particular  legislative  committee. 

This  rule  is  archaic,  in  that  it  omits 
any  provision  for  ex  oflBcio  members  from 
several  of  the  most  important  legislative 
committees  whose  legislation,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  committees,  requires  ap- 
propriations to  implement  it. 

Thus  the  present  rule  does  not  permit 
the  appointment  of  ex  oflBcio  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
be  selected  from  the  very  important  legis- 
lative committees  on  Commerce.  Pi- 
nance.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Judi- 
ciary, and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  13th  proposed  change  has  to 
do  with  the  germaneness  of  amendments. 
This  I  have  already  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dirksen  "  rotten - 
borough"  amendment  dealing  with  reap- 
EKjrtionment.  The  proposed  provision 
would  be  similar  to  the  present  practice 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  a  general  prohibition  against  non- 
germane  amendments.  Whether  a  pro- 
posed amendment  was  germane  or  not 
would  be  decided  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
on  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  his 
ruling.  The  appeal  could  be  determined 
without  debate. 

The  14th  proposed  change  is 
probably  the  most  important  and  pos- 
sibly the  most  controversial  of  all  those 
contained  in  the  suggested  revision.  It 
would  go  back  to  Jefferson's  Manual, 
Cleaves'  Manual,  the  Procediire  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  most  of  the  State  legislatures 
in  the  50  States.  It  would  provide  for  a 
reinstatement  of  the  age-old  motion  for 
the  previous  question.  The  present 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy  cloture  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  would  be  deleted  if 
this  change  were  adopted.  In  place 
would  be  substituted  a  modern  split-level 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  by 
which  a  majority  of  Senators  present  and 
voting  could  terminate  debate:  First,  on 
any  motion  or  amendment  to  a  measure 
pending  before  the  Senate,  after  that 
motion  or  amendment  had  received  15 
hours  of  consideration  on  not  less  than 
3  calendar  days.  I  stress  that  this  first 
segment  of  the  proposed  rule  deals  not 
with  the  bills  themselves,  but  with  mo- 
tions relating  thereto  and  amendments 
to  the  bUls. 
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The  second  level  of  the  prevlou»-aii«. 
tion  rule  would  permit  the  previouTmS! 
tlon  to  be  moved  after  the  measure  nhC 
all  related  motions  and  amendmcS 
had  received  consideration  for  15  c^ 
dar  days.  If  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  it  wouW 
terminate  debate  on  the  measure  ita^ 
together  with  any  motions  or  amottd' 
ments  relating  thereto. 

If  the  previous  question  were  ordered 
1  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  be' 
tween  the  opponents  and  proponents 
would  be  allowed  with  respect  to  any 
motion  or  amendment  encompassed  by 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  and 
4  hours  of  debate,  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  would  be  allowed  on  final  pag. 
sage. 

Unlike  the  cloture  procedure,  under 
which  Senators  may  call  up  for  a  vote 
after  cloture  any  germane  amendment 
which  has  been  previously  presented  and 
read,  the  proposed  procedure  would 
limit  the  consideration,  after  the  previ- 
ous question  had  been  ordered,  to 
amendments  embraced  by  the  motion 
All  other  amendments  would  be  deemed 
rejected.  Had  this  rule  been  in  effect, 
the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill  would] 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  drastically 
curtailed. 

Debate  on  amendments  called  up  could 
be  limited  to  15  hours  on  each  amend- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  when  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  was  prepared  to  reject  an 
amendment,  a  motion  to  table  would  be 
in  order  prior  to  the  end  of  the  3-day 
period.  Debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
itself  would  have  been  limited  to  15 
calendar  days.  I  urge  upon  Seiiators 
that  that  would  have  been  plenty;  that 
adequate  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
could  have  been  completed  and  ofh- 
portunity  given  to  all  Senators  who 
wished  to  express  themselves  exten- 
sively to  bring  their  case  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  before  a  vote  was 
required. 

I  point  out.  further,  that  the  previ- 
ous question  motion  could  be  adopted 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  desired 
to  adopt  it.  Thus  a  salutary  rule,  that 
the  Senate  should  be  permitted  by  its 
procedures  to  act  when  a  majority  is 
ready  for  action — a  salutary  rule  in  effect 
in  practically  all  other  legislative 
bodies — wovild  be  established  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Senate. 

The  15th  proposed  change  has  to 
do  with  voting.  Two  additions  would  be 
made  to  the  existing  rule,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  codifying  existing  unwritten 
practices.  First,  a  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  when  seconded  by  11  Senators, 
would  be  sufQcient  to  require  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  This  provision  is  an  unwritten 
procedure  at  the  moment:  I  suggest  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  put  it  in  writing. 

Second,  Senators  entering  the  Cham- 
ber after  their  names  had  been  called 
might  obtain  recognition  from  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer  and  have  their  votes  re- 
corded prior  to  the  armouncement  of  the 
vote.  This,  too,  is  an  imwrltten  proce- 
dure, which  has  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
Senate  manual.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  write  it  into  the  rules. 

The  16th  proposed  revision  is  an 
important  and  highly  controversial  one. 
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T»  would  provide  that  the  chairmen  of 
JJStog  committees  would  be  chosen 
Tthe  beginning  of  each  Congress  by 
ZZt  baUot  of  the  majority  members 
TiS  committee.  When  I  say,  "major- 
1  members  of  the  committee/'  I  mean 
Sitt  members  adhering  to  that  party 
rSSi  controls  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
iLrtof  the  committee.  In  addition,  no 
S^tor  would  be  permitted  to  serve  as 
?Sdrman  of  a  standing  conunittee  after 
SThgd  attained  the  age  of  70  years.  I 
have  argued  the  desirability  of  this 
Jhgnge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
h2ore  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
niinistration  on  many  occasions.  No 
.useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  elab- 
^ting  or  reiterating  that  argument* 
this  afternoon. 

The     17th     proposed     change     has 
to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  commit- 
tees    I  believe  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committees  on  Finance,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Foreign  Relations.  Commerce, 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  should  be 
shifted  to  provide  a  more  logical  and 
eoultable  division  of  responsibility.    We 
had  an  excellent  example  of  a  related 
problem,  not  dealt  with  in  this  proposal, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  when 
a  drastic  change  in  foreign  policy,  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  never 
considered  by  either  a  House  committee 
or  a  Senate  committee,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  approval  and  received 
the  prompt  rejection  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
To  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  major 
foreign  policy  should  be  made  in  a  bill 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.    Yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  existing  rules  to  pre- 
vent a  conference  committee  working  on 
a  bill  within   the   jurisdiction   of    the 
Agriculture  Conunittee  from  attempting 
to  change  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  without  taking  a  word  of  .testi- 
mony from  the  administration  or  from 
anyone  else  as  to  whether  a  change  was 
desirable. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  rewriting  of 
mle  XXV  would  enlarge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  include  the  oversight  of  vio- 
lations of  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  also  be  given  the  power  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  disciplinary  action, 
including  reprimand,  censure,  suspen- 
sion, or  expulsion  of  a  Senator  or  a  Sen- 
ate employee,  after  the  committee  had 
made  findings  of  fact,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations,  and  after  according 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  individual  concerned. 

This  latter  change  arises  out  of  my 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  consideration  of  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  The  substance  of  the  rule  was 
proposed  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  of  the  controversy  as 
an  amendment  to  the  proposal  reported 
by  the  Rules  Conunittee.  and  it  was  re- 
jected at  that  time. 

I  suggest  it  agEiin,  because  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  badly  needed  to  refurbish  the 
reputation  of  the  Senate  not  only  with 


the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
with  the  entire  world. 

The  18th  change  would  Impose  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  conunittees  on 
which  a  Senator  may  serve.  The  pres- 
ent rule  limits  membership  of  Senators 
on  committees  to  not  more  than  two 
major  conMnittees  and  one  minor  com- 
mittee. However,  it  contains  a  "grand- 
father" clause  making  an  exception  for 
those  Members — ^most  of  them  active 
participants  in  the  Senate  Establish- 
ment— serving  on  the  Ooverrunent  Op- 
erations and  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committees,  both  of  which  are 
legislative  committees. 

There  is  also  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, which  is  also  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. 

As  a  result,  some  Senators  serve  on 
as  many  as  four  major  conunittees  and 
one  minor  committee.  The  revision 
would  strike  out  the  "grandfather" 
clause  and  make  up  the  difference,  as 
a  practical  matter,  by  slightly  reducing 
the  membership  on  certain  conunittees. 
Thus,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
woxild  be  reduced  from  27  to  24  mem- 
bers. Of  the  remaining  major  commit- 
tees, 10  would  be  cut  back  from  17  to 
15  members,  and  2  would  be  cut  back 
from  15  to  13  members. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  serving  as 
I  do  on  two  major  legislative  committees 
and  one  mlnw  legislative  conunittee, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  adequately  and 
conscientiously  to  perform  one's  work  as 
a  member  of  a  committee  when  we  serve 
on  as  many  as  three  committees. 

One  day  this  spring,  I  had  four  sepa- 
rate committee  meetings  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  one  for  each  of  the  com- 
mittees on  which  I  serve.  On  one  com- 
mittee, there  were  two  meetings  of  sub- 
committees on  which  I  serve.  I  was  also 
supposed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged,  which  is  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  is  nonetheless  Important.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  for  me  conscien- 
tiously to  appear  and  play  my  appropri- 
ate part  in  the  deliberations  of  each  of 
those  committees. 

We  would  have  far  more  efiBcient  and 
effective  Senate  action  If  Senators  could 
become  expert  In  the  work  of  no  more 
than  two  committees,  and  would  stick  to 
their  knitting. 

The  proliferation  in  recent  years  of 
subcommittees  presents  an  important 
ancillary  problem.  In  my  judgment, 
however,  the  subcommittee  procedure  is 
a  wise  one,  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  of 
many  members  of  the  full  committee  who 
can  rely  on  the  hearings  conducted  by 
subcommittees  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tions which  they  make,  and  who  in  the 
rare  instances  when  they  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee,  have  ample  opportunity  to 
propose  amendments  or,  indeed,  to  op- 
pose the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee when  the  matter  comes  before 
the  full  committee  for  action. 

The  19th  change,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  an  important  one.  It  would  rein- 
state what  was  Intended  to  be  the  rule 
proposed  by  the  Monroney-LaFoUette 
committee  in  1946.    At  present,  stand- 


ing committees  may  not  now  sit  without 
special  leave  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, except  diuring  the  period  when 
morning  business  is  being  conducted.  A 
single  Senator  still  has  the  power  to  pre- 
vent every  standing  committee  and  every 
subconunittee  of  a  standing  committee 
from  meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion after  the  close  of  morning  business. 
Thvis,  committee  action  is  unduly  delayed 
without  the  countervailing  advantage  of 
bringing  Senators  to  the  floor  in  order 
to  listen  to  and  engage  in  debate. 

No  Senator  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  floor  attendance  is  substantially  im- 
proved during  those  days  when  a  single 
Senator,  usually  for  purposes  of  delay, 
forbids  a  standing  coitunittee  or  a  sub- 
conunittee from  proceeding  with  its  leg- 
islative business  because  the  Senate  is 
In  session.  The  sole  purpose  of  my  pro- 
posed revision  is  to  implement  the  inten- 
tion of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  by  stating  that  a 
Senate  standing  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee may  obtain  leave  to  sit  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  on  a  motion  which 
shall  be  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
Thus,  if  there  is  a  controversy,  the  matter 
can  be  disposed  of  promptly,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  the  conunittee 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  sit. 

The  20th  proposed  change  is  what 
I  call  the  "conunittee  bill  of  rights."  It 
would  authorize  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  standing  committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  procedures  now  provided 
for  by  Individual  committee  rules,  to  con- 
vene meetings;  to  direct  the  initiation, 
conduct  and  termination  of  hearings ;  to 
call  up  bills  for  consideration;  and  to 
terminate  debate  in  committee  after  a 
measure  had  received  conunittee  con- 
sideration in  executive  session  for  a  to- 
tal of  5  hours.  These  procedures  are  now 
in  effect  in  a  number  of  standing  legisla- 
tive committees.  Equally  clearly,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  in  effect  in  others.  In 
conunittees  where  there  is  no  committee 
bill  of  rights,  delay  is  the  order  of  the 
day  when  the  chairman,  supported  by  two 
or  three  other  members,  is  determined  to 
prevent  a  majority  of  the  conunittee  from 
bringing  legislation  to  the  floor  to  which 
the  chairman  objects. 

The  classic  case  is  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, which  has  never  yet  appeared  on 
the  floor  after  being  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  McGovern  took  the 
chair  as  Presidirig  OflBcer.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
21st  change  has  to  do  with  instructions 
to  committees  to  report  on  major  legisla- 
tive matters.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  major  legislative  proposals  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  be 
voted  on  on  the  floor,  after  reasonable 
debate,  and  after  reasonable  considera- 
tion and  hearings  in  committee. 

Although  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  its  creatures 
and  agents,  no  procedures — and  I  dis- 
count the  practically  never-used  motion 
to  discharge — ^presently  exist  by  which 
the  Senate  can  exercise  its  authority  in 
a  fair,  orderly  and  effective  manner. 
The  motion  to  discharge  has  fallen  into 
such  disuse  for  so  long  a  time  that  I 
despair  of  resurrecting  it. 
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In  any  event,  a  motion  to  discharge 
cannot  Ix  used  to  secure  committee  con- 
sideratioi  i  of  a  subject,  nor  does  such  a 
motion  p  X)vlde  a  device  for  obtaining  a 
committee's  recommendations.  More- 
over, the :  notion  to  discbarge  is  debatable 
and  then  fore  can  be  filibustered. 

This  p]  oposal  would  remedy  these  de- 
fects by  seating  a  privileged  motion  to 
denomlni^te  any  measure  pending  in 
commlttc  e  or  subcommittee  as  a  "major 
legislative  matter."  The  motion  would 
not  be  d<  batable,  provided  notice  of  in- 
tention 1 1  make  such  a  motion  had  been 
presentei  on  the  previous  calendar  day 
and  had  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional R  ECORD.  which  would  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Joiimal. 

Detet<  on  such  a  motion  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  Ictween  the  opponents  and  the 
proponei  ts. 

Such  a  motion,  if  carried  by  a  majority 
of  Senators  present  and  voting,  would 
constltut  B  an  Instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee in  wt  ich  the  measure  was  then  pend- 
ing to  Tt  port  it  to  the  Senate  within  30 
calendar  days,  by  poll  or  otherwise,  with 
the  recc  mmendation  that  either  it  be 
passed,  ( r  that  it  not  be  passed,  or  that 
it  be  passed  with  amendments,  stating 
the  reconmended  amendments. 

The  2  5d  proposed  change  has  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  conferees.  It  would 
provide  for  an  explanatory  statement 
of  the  re  lommendations  of  the  conferees 
to  be  mihde  a  part  of  the  Rkcord  when 
a  confer  tnce  report  is  called  up  for  con- 
sideratio  i. 

A  clas  tic  example  of  the  need  for  this 
rule  tool  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  aft<  moon  when,  with  only  three  or 
four  Sei  ators  in  the  Chamber,  the  Sen- 
ate con  'erees  on  the  amendments  to 
Public  I  aw  480,  without  any  written  re- 
port, br>ught  up  for  immediate  consid- 
eration md  passage  a  conference  report 
which  (ontained  what,  to  my  way  of 
thinklni ,  was  an  iniquitous  provision, 
which  VB  Buld  change  drastically  the  pres- 
ent poll  V  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
tt/iminis  ;ratlons  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural transactions  with  Poland  and 
Yugosla  Tia. 

Portu  lately,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  was  on  the  floor  and  objected 
strenuoi  isly  to  a  conference  report  which 
contain  d  this  rather  weird  provision 
which  lad  been  Inserted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  without  committee  con- 
sideratl  m. 

The  )rovlsion  would  prohibit  Public 
Law  48 )  loans  in  certain  categories  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  without  having 
the  ma  ter  considered  even  by  the  Com- 
mittee m  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
either  House.  As  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Tble  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Fordgn  Relations,  the  conference  re- 
port wis  not  approved,  and  tomorrow 
aftemoOTiwe  shall  vote  on  whether  that 
report  aiotild  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  :  !\)reign  Relations  for  recommen- 
dations Had  there  been  an  explanatory 
statemi  nt  by  the  conferees,  and  had  that 
statem<  nt  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional IxcoRo,  I  suspect  that  a  nimiber 
of  Senf  tors  who  agree  with  the  position 


of  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations,  as  I  do.  would  have 
come  to  the  floor  to  express  their  dis- 
content with  the  conference  report. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  of  con- 
terees,  a  rather  spirited  debate  on  this 
subject  was  engaged  in  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  few  days  ago  In  connection  with 
the  selection  of  conferees  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
included  the  Gore  amendment,  which,  if 
approved  by  the  conferees,  would  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time,  health  care  for 
the  elderly  under  the  social  security 
system. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  five  of 
the  seven  Senate  conferees  had  voted 
against  the  Gore  amendment,  which  was 
the  principal  matter  in  dispute  between 
the  two  Houses.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
ferees had  already  been  appointed  when 
I  took  the  floor.  They  showed  no  dis- 
position to  resign  in  order  to  assure  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  would 
have  shown  by  their  votes  their  approval 
of  the  Senate  position  on  the  major  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  with  the  House. 

I  hope  that,  despite  this  setback.  Sen- 
ators will  give  their  approval  to  the  pro- 
posal in  the  revised  rules  which  would 
require  that  the  Senate  members  of  the 
conference  committee  should  be  chosen 
from  those  who  have  indicated  by  their 
votes  their  concurrence  with  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  the  Senate  on  matters  in 
disagreement  with  the  House.  This  is 
the  procedure  now,  as  set  forth  on  page 
172  of  Messrs.  Watkins'  and  Riddick's 
book  on  Senate  procedure.  But  it  has 
been  violated  time  after  time.  Unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  raise  the  question  before 
the  conferees  had  been  appointed.  These 
particular  conferees  did  not  choose  to 
resign.  And  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
conferees  favorable  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion was  gone. 

I  hasten  to  add.  as  I  said  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  that  time,  that  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
ferees appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  it  hardly  seems  right  to  ask 
them  to  be  advocates  for  the  Senate  po- 
sition with  which  they  so  drastically  dis- 
agree. I  suggest  that  vast  embarrass- 
ment would  be  saved  to  all  concerned  if 
the  proposed  rule  were  adopted. 

The  23d  change  would  require  deleting 
the  present  provision  in  the  Senate  rules 
which  continues  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next.  It  would 
provide,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  House, 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  present  and 
voting  would  be  empowered  to  adopt 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 
Senators  will  recall  that  that  provision 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But.  it  has  been  continually 
ignored  by  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
Senate  organizes  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress.  The  proposed  rule  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  parliamentary  rulings 
made  by  Vice  President  Nixon  in  both 
1959  and  1961.  It  is  in  accord  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  in  the 
efforts  that  he  has  made  year  after  year 
to  have  the  Senate  adopt  new  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  would  give 
the  only  opportunity  for  Senators,  with 
reference  to  the  existing  committee  log- 


jams, to  say  for  themselves  what 
changes,  If  any,  in  the  Senate  rules  the 
Senate,  meeting  at  the  begimnlng  'of  . 
new  Congress,  ought  to  make. 

The  24th  change  would  reqiilre  a  dig. 
closure  by  every  Senator  and  every  Sen- 
ate oflficer  or  employee,  comp>ensated  at 
a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
annum,  of  their  business  and  financial 
interests. 

Among  the  interests  which  would  have 
to  be  disclosed  would  be:  First,  the  iden- 
tity and  fair  market  value  of  any  asset 
having  a  market  value  of  $5,000.  or  more; 
second,  the  amount  of  each  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,  and  the  name,  and  the 
address  of  the  creditor ;  third,  the  source 
and  amount  of  all  capital  gains  realized 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year  in  excess 
of  $5,000;  fourth,  the  source  and  amount 
of  eveiT  item  of  income  realized  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  in  excess  of  $ioo, 
including  gifts,  other  than  gifts  from  a 
relative;  fifth,  assets  belonging  to  a  trust 
in  which  the  Senator  or  Senate  pmployee 
had  an  interest:  the  assets,  liabilities, 
capital  gains  and  income  of  a  spouse; 
and  capital  gains  earned  through  a  straw- 
man  are  all  covered;  family  homes  and 
tax-exempt  charitable  entities  would  be 
exempted ;  sixth,  disclosure  would  be  re- 
quired of  any  association  with  a  profes- 
sional firm,  such  as  a  firm  of  lawyen, 
which  practices  before  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   agency;     seventh,    disclosure 
would  be  required  of  service  as  director, 
officer,  or  manager  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. 

This  proposed  change,  and  the  25th 
and  26th  proposed  changes — which  I 
shall  come  to  in  a  moment — derive  from 
my  study,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
the  so-called  Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  25th  change  is  another  new  rule. 
It  was  offered  as  an  amendment  on  the 
fioor  to  the  proposals  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  which  were 
finally  rejected.  It  would  prohibit  Sen- 
ators and  Senate  officers  and  employees 
from  engaging  in  joint  ventures  with 
lobbyists  and  from  accepting  gifts  worth 
more  than  $100  from  lobbyists,  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  the  act  requiring  the 
registration  of  lobbyists. 

The  26th  change  also  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  conflict-of- 
interest  resolution.  It  would  grant  au- 
thority to  any  duly  authorized  conmilt- 
tee  of  the  Senate  to  request  any  Senator 
to  come  before  it  and  give  any  pertinent 
testimony  that  it  has  reason  to  believe 
he  can  give  on  the  subject  matter  under 
investigation. 

A  Senator  receiving  such  a  request 
would  be  required  to  appear  and  give 
testimony,  unless  within  10  days  he 
should  deliver  to  the  chairman  of  the 
conmaittee  a  signed  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  without  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  under  investigation.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  be  given  the  power  under  a  pro- 
posed change  I  have  already  described 
to  investigate  breaches  of  this  rule,  and 
to  reconmiend  appropriate  disciplinary 
action,  including  reprimand,  censure, 
suspension,  or  expulsion. 
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•mtfe  to  some  confusion  In  the  Senate 
.J^^ts  as  to  whether  a  Senate  com- 
Stt^has  the  right  to  require  a  Senator 
rTroear  before  it.  The  purported  right 
H/heen  exercised  on  several  occasions, 
!!!eMlongagoasl890. 

When  the  McCarthy  investigation  was 
mderway  Senator  McCarthy  refused  to 
^ear  before  a  Senate  investigating 
oSSlttee,  and  no  serious  effort  was 
^Ideto  discipline  him  for  that  action. 
^Sthough  eventually  a  resolution  of  cen- 
tre was  adopted,  it  was  a  resolution 
JJhlch  did  not  primarily  apply  to  his  re- 
fusal to  testify. 

The  27th,  and  last,  of  the  proposed 
Senate  rules  changes  also  arose  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  and  would 
Uailt  moonlighting  by  Senate  em- 
ployees—moonlighting being  deflned  as 
holding  a  job  for  pay  other  than  the  em- 
ployment as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate.  The  proposed  rule  would  pro- 
hibit officers  and  full-time  employees  of 
the  Senate  from  serving  in  any  mana- 
gerial capacity  in  any  business  or  flnan- 
dal  enterprise  or  engaging  in  any  regular 
professional  or  consulting  practice,  or 
maintaining  an  association  with  any  pro- 
fessional or  consulting  firm — which 
would  include  lawyers,  insurance  brokers, 
and  certified  public  accovmtants — with- 
out special  leave  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  it  would  permit  moon- 
lighting only  if  two  conditions  were  met: 
first,  that  the  activity  or  employment 
must  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  officer's 
or  employee's  official  duties;  second,  that 
express  permission  to  enage  In  the  moon- 
lighting referred  to  must  have  been  given 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee. For  purposes  of  this  rule,  each 
Senator  would  be  responsible  for  super- 
vising his  own  staff;  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  would  supervise  commit- 
tee staffs;  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  the  Vice  President  would 
supervise  their  own  employees;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
would  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  all  other  miscellaneous  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  these  proposed  Senate 
niles,  there  are  two  proposals  I  intend 
to  put  forward  which  would  require  con- 
current action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  first  deals  with  Appro- 
priation Committee  procedures  and 
would  authorize  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Hovises  to  hold  joint 
hearings.  It  would  also  provide  that 
half  the  appropriation  bills  each  year 
would  originate  in  each  Chamber,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  present,  quite  im- 
constitutional  rule  that  all  appropria- 
tion bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  confident  that  this  change,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  would  vastly  ex- 
pedite congressional  business  and  enable 
us  to  get  away  from  here  each  year  at 
a  reasonable  time. 

Senators  will  recall  that  because,  in 
part,  of  the  absence  of  such  a  rule,  we 
did  not  pass  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  last  year  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember. The  proposed  rule  is  identical 
with  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28, 


submitted  by  me  on  March  7,  1963,  and 
still  pending  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  second  proposal  requiring  concur- 
rent action  is  really  the  brainchild  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  and  is  incorporated  in  Senate  bill 
2198,  sponsored  by  him  and  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Next- 
BKRGER],    the    Senator    from    Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  ,  and  myself.   It,  too,  is  reclin- 
ing In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.   The  bill  would  divide  the 
annual  sessions  of  the  Congress  into  two 
parts:  First,  a  legislative  session,  which 
would  begin  on  January  3  each  year  and 
end  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
November;  and  second,  a  fiscal  session, 
beginning   on    the   second   Monday    in 
November   and   ending  not  later  than 
December  31.    Under  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure the  Congress  would  devote  the 
earlier,  and  longer,  session  to  substantive 
legislation,     including     authorizations. 
It  would  then  recess  for  the  summer  and 
come  back  in  November,  after  the  fall 
elections,  to  deal  with  appropriations. 
During  the  initial  session,  of  course,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  could  con- 
tinue to  do  a  good  deal  of  work.    When 
they  came  back  in  November,  the  appro- 
priation bills  should  be  ready  for  im- 
mediate consideration,  or  at  least  for 
consideration  in  short  order,  and  I  think 
they  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  month 
which  occurred  after  the  convening  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Congress  and 
before  Christmas. 

In  order  to  make  this  suggestion  feasi- 
ble, the  bill  would  change  the  fiscal  year, 
which  now  starts  on  the  1st  of  July,  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  calendar  year, 
so  that  all  appropriation  bills  would  have 
been  enacted  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  they  pertain. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  rules  changes. 
In  my  judgment,  those  changes  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  "sap" 
to  Congress,  "the  sapless  branch."  It 
would  also  go  a  long  way  toward  imple- 
menting the  as  yet  unenacted  recom- 
mendations of  the  La  FoUette-Mom-oney 
committee,  which  rendered  such  excel- 
lent service  during  the  years  1945  and 
1946. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  comments  of  the 
Special  Senate  Legislative  Conunittee 
appointed  In  1945  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  revision  of  Senate  rules, 
procedures,  and  the  like.  The  commit- 
tee was  presided  over  by  Senator  Robert 
La  FoUette,  the  younger.  In  the  Legis- 
lative Conunittee  report  in  which  it  sent 
its  recommendations  to  the  fioor  for 
debate.  It  was  stated— and  I  believe  the 
language  Is  prophetic — 

Devised  to  handle  the  simpler  task  of  an 
earlier  day.  our  legislative  machinery  and 
procedures  are  by  common  consent  no  longer 
competent  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  the 
grave  and  complex  problems  of  the  post- 
war world.  They  must  be  modernized  if  we 
are  to  avoid  an  imminent  breakdown  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. •  •  •  Democracy  Itself  is  in  grave 
danger  of  disintegrating  from  internal  dis- 
sentions  under  the  terrific  pressures  of  the 
postwar  world. 


Despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  Senator 
La  Pollette  and  then  Representative, 
now  Senator,  Mike  Monroney,  of  Okla- 
homa, those  needed  and  desirable 
recommended  changes  were  made  only 
in  part.  In  the  intervening  18  years  the 
old,  unremedied  abuses  have  continued, 
and  other  abuses  have  sprvmg  up. 

I  hope  that  this  effort  to  present  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  our  rules  will  eventu- 
ally bear  fruit,  and  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  can  again  become,  as 
it  once  was,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no 
longer  is,  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world. 

REVISION   OF  STANDING   RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  appropriate  referral,  a  proposed 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Senate 
rules  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolution, 
to  which  are  attached  and  made  a  part 
thereof  the  texts  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  28  and  Senate  bill  2198. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  372)  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RULE    I 

"Election  of  President  pro  tempore  and 
selection  of  officers 
"At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  Senate  shall  elect  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  shall  choose  its  officers,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Chaplain,  the 
secretary  to  the  majority,  the  secretary  to 
the  minority. 

"RTTLE   n 

"Appofntment    of   a    Senator   to   the   Chair 

"1.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President  or  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President. 

"2.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  pending  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  a  Senator  designated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  wlUi  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority  leader,  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chair. 

"3.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  have 
the  right  to  name  in  open  Senate,  or.  if  ab- 
sent. In  writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair.  In  the  absence  of  such 
designation  by  the  President  pro  tempore, 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  minority  leader,  shall  designate  a  Sen- 
ator or  Senators  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair;  but  in  neither  instance  shall  such 
substitution  extend  beyond  an  adjournment, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

"4.  Whenever  any  Senator  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  such  Senator  shall  be  em- 
powered to  sign,  as  acting  President  pro 
tempore,  the  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions coming  from  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"RULE  m 

"Presentation  of  credentials 
"1.  The  presentation  of  credentials  of 
Senators  elect  and  other  questions  of  privi- 
lege shall  always  be  in  order,  except  while 
a  question  of  order  or  a  motion  to  adjourn 
is  pending,  or  while  the  Senate  Is  dividing; 
and  all  questions  and  motions  arising  or 
made  upon  the  presentation  of  such  creden- 
tials shall  be  proceeded  with  until  disposed 
of. 
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ment of  such  Intention  and  the  raising  of 
such  question  by  any  Senator,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secretary 
to  call  the  roll  and  proceed  as  above  pro- 
vided. 

"4.  Whenever,  during  any  quorum  call  as 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  2  and  3.  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  ascertains  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  are  present  in  the  Chamber,  he 
shall  direct  that  the  quorum  call  be  halted. 

"5.  Whenever  upon  such  roUcall  it  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  direct 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and.  when 
necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
absent  Senators,  which  order  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate;  and  pending  its  ex- 
ecution, and  until  a  quorum  ^all  be  present, 
no  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn, 
shall  he  In  order. 

"RULE  vni 
"Order  of  recognition 

"When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he  shall 
rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and 
shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized; 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize  the 
Senator  who  shall  first  address  him.  except 
that  he  shall  first  give  recognition  to  the 
following  Senators  in  the  order  prescribed 
if  any  of  them  shall  also  seek  recognition: 

"(1)  The  majority  leader,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  acting  ma- 
jority leader  by  the  majority  leader,  and 
occupying  the  majority  leader's  desk. 

"(2)  The  minority  leader,  or.  in  his  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  acting  mi- 
nority leader  by  the  minority  leader,  and 
occupying  the  minority  leader's  desk. 

"rule  IX 
1  "Debate 

"1.  No  Senator  shall  interrupt  another 
Senator  in  debate  without  his  consent,  and 
to  obtain  such  consent  he  shall  first  address 
the  Presiding  Officer;  Provided,  however,  That 
such  consent  shall  not  be  required  where 
any  Senator  shall  raise  a  germane  point  of 
order  that  the  Senator  in  possession  of  the 
floor  has  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Unless  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
germane  point  of  order  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate  as  provided  in  rule  X.  Any 
Senator  against  whom  a  germane  point  of 
order  shall  have  been  raised  and  any  Sena- 
tor raising  such  point  of  order  may  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
which  appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate.  If 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  sustain  the  ger- 
mane point  of  order  and  no  appeal  is  taken, 
or  if  upon  appeal  the  Senate  shall  sustain 
the  germane  point  of  order,  the  Senator 
against  whom  it  has  been  made  shall  take 
his  seat;  otherwise  he  shall  retain  possession 
of  the  floor. 

"A  germane  point  of  order  may  be  raised 
in  respect  to  enforcement  of  paragraphs  3 
and  5  of  this  rule. 

"2.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  interrupt  a 
Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  any  petition,  memorial,  report 
of  a  connmlttee.  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  en- 
force this  rule  without  any  point  of  order 
hereunder  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

"3.  No  Senator  shall  spealc  more  than  twice 
up>on  any  one  question  in  debate  on  the  same 
legislative  day  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

"4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Senator  who 
has  been  recognized,  his  remarks  upon  any 
subject  may  be  delivered  in  writing,  and  If 
so  delivered  shall  be  printed  In  the  Senate 
Journal  In  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
size  print,  as  if  those  remarks  had  been  de- 
livered orally.  The  Senate  Journal  shall 
contain  a  notation  that  the  material  was 
submitted  but  not  delivered  orally. 

"5.  Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  the  floor 
for  three  consecutive  hours,  he  shall  be  re- 


quired to  yield  the  floor  upon  objection  and 
any  Senator  may  raise  a  point  of  ofd«r  at 
any  time  thereafter  that  such  Senator  yieiii 
the  floor.  '^ 

"8.  No  Senator  In  debate  shall  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  fwm  of  words.  Impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  Senator,  or  refer  offensively  to  any  State 
of  the  Union. 

"7.  If  any  Senator,  in  speaking  or  other- 
wise, in  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  OOau 
transgresses  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  im- 
pugning  the  motives  or  integrity  of  another 
Senator,  the  Presiding  Officer  sh^ll,  either  on 
his  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any  other 
Senator,  call  him  to  order;  and  when  a  Sena- 
tor shall  be  called  to  order  he  shall  take  his 
seat,  and  may  not  proceed  without  leave  of 
the  Senate,  which,  if  granted,  shall  be  upon 
motion  that  he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in 
order,  which  motion  shall  be  determined 
without  debate.  Any  Senator  directed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  take  his  seat,  and  any 
Senator  requesting  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
require  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat,  may  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which  ap- 
peal shall  be  open  to  debate. 

"8.  If  a  Senator  be  called  to  order  for 
words  spoken  In  debate,  then,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  Senator  or  of  any  other 
Senator,  the  exceptionable  words  shall  be 
read  by  the  Official  Reporter  for  the  Infor- 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

"9.  Whenever  confusion  arises  In  the 
Chamber  or  the  galleries,  or  demonstrations 
of  approval  or  disapproval  are  Indulged  in 
by  the  occupants  of  the  galleries,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order 
on  his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point 
of  order  being  made  by  a  St'nator. 

"10.  No  Senator  shall  Introduce  to  or  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senato  during  its 
sessions  any  occupant  In  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate.  No  motion  to  suspend  this  rule 
shall  be  In  order,  nor  may  the  Presiding 
Officer  entertain  any  request  to  suspend  it 
by  unanimous  consent. 

"11.  During  the  consideration  of  any 
measure,  motion  or  other  matter,  any  Sena- 
tor may  move  that  all  further  debate  under 
the  order  for  pending  business  shall  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate.  If  such  a  motion,  which  shall  be 
nondebatable.  Is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all 
further  debate  under  the  said  order  shall  be 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate,  and  all  questions  of  germaneness 
under  this  rule,  when  raised.  Including  ap- 
peals, shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  with- 
out debate. 

"12.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  l3  called 
for,  and  objected  to.  It  shall  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  without  debate. 

"13.  No  dilatory  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Presiding  Officer.  A  Senator 
whose  motion  has  been  determined  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  be  dilatory  may  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  which  appeal 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without 
debate. 

"14.  Former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate upon  appropriate  notice  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  who  shall  thereupon  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements. 

"RULE    X  j 

"Question  of  order 
"1.  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  rule  IX. 
a  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  v?hen  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and,  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Senate.  When  an  appeal  Is  taken, 
any  subsequent  question  of  order  which  may 
arise  before  the  decision  of  such  appeal  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer  without 
debate;  and  every  appeal  therefrom  shall  be 
decided  at  once,  and  without  debate;  and 
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.«neal  may  be  laid  on  the  table  wlth- 
•"'ifVnrfice  to  the  pending  proposition,  and 
Sl^^JsJaS  be  held  as  affirming  the  de- 
^SSKie  Presiding  Officer. 
^Se  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
q^ilS  of^er  for  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 

•*!•  wiusn  a  question  of  order  has  been 
hLSed  to  the  senate,  or  a  debatable  ap- 
•"Ti^bWh  taken  on  a  decision  of  the 
^^^  Seer  as  provided  herein,  debate 
^S  suEsslon  or  appeal  shall  be  llm- 
^•"i?an  to  one  hour,  unless  the  Senate 
ISu  other^se  direct. 

"RULE  XI 
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"Morning  business 
..1  one  hour.  If  that  much  time  be  needed, 
v.ii  be  set  aside  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
Sfb^lnew  as  set  forth  In  rule  X[.  para- 
^n  on  each  legislative  day  at  the  open- 
rt  p?oceedlngs  unless  the  Senate  shall 
^-«rt8e  order  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
SS^r  morning  business  may  be  extended 
K  to  one  additional  hour,  upon  motion 
!SlS  shall  be  nondebatable,  approved  by 

"^r^Se^pSdlng  Officer  shall,  during  the 
nerlod  for  morning  business,  lay  before  the 
g^it  messages  from  the  President,  reports 
rS^communlcatlons  from  the  heads  of  De- 
Srtments,  and  other  communlcat  ons  ad- 
5!C«ed  to  the  Senate,  and  such  bills,  joint 
SSlons,  and  other  messages  from  the 
S  of  Representatives  as  may  remain 
jSThls  table  from  any  previous  day^  ses- 
Tn  undisposed  of.     The  Presiding   Officer 

«h&ll  then  call  for : 
"The  presentation   of   petitions   and  me- 

""SJl^rts    of    standing    and    select    com. 

°^'The  introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 

tlons.  .    .. 

"Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 
"Statements  or  comments  not  to  exceea 
three  minutes  which  may  i^cljide  requests 
fOMinanlmous  consent  to  Insert  articles  and 
other  printed  matter  In  the  Senate  Journal 
and  to  submit  statements. 

"3  Until  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a 
committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the  Cal- 
endar shall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  unless  by  unanimous  consent;    and 
if  such  consent  be  given,  the  motion  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be 
decided  without  debate  upon  the  merits  or 
the  subject  proposed  to  be  taken  up. 
"nvix  xn 
■•Petitions  and  memorials 
"1   Every   petition   or   memorial   shaU   be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
hive  indorsed  thereon  a  brief  ^tatenaent  of 
Its  contents,    and    shall    be    P^esfnted    «id 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  with- 
out debate.     But  no  petition  or  memorl^  or 
other  paper  signed  by  citizens  or  "ubJects  of 
a  foreign  power  shall  be  received,  unlew  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 

President.  .  ,     .,,   y^ 

"2  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
referred,  without  putting  the  question,  un- 
less objection  to  such  reference  Is  made;  m 
which  case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or 
reference  of  such  petition,  memorial,  or 
other  paper  shall  be  put  In  the  order  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  made,  and  shall 
not  be  open  to  amendment,  except  to  add 
Instructions.  .      . 

"3.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  such  communications  as  are  presentea 
under  the  order  of  business  "Presentation^ 
petitions  and  memorials"  shall  be  ^l^ted 
m  the  Senate  Journal;  and  no  other  Portion 
of  such  communications  shall  be  Inserted  in 
the  Senate  Journal  unless  specifically  so 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in 


Rule  XL.  paragraph  1;  except  that  com- 
munications from  the  legislatures  or  con- 
ventions, lawfully  called,  of  the  respective 
States  and  Insular  possessions  shall  be 
printed  In  full  In  the  Senate  Journal  when- 
ever presented,  and  the  original  copies  of 
such  communications  shaU  be  retained  In 
the  flies  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

•4  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
or  private  bills  to  present  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  may  deliver 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  In- 
dorsing upon  them  their  names.  Said  peti- 
tions, memorials,  or  bUls  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  be  entered 
on  the  Senate  Journal  with  the  names  of 
the  Senators  presenting  them  as  having 
been  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 


"RULE    XIII 

"Calendar  Monday  « 

"1  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  each  Monday,  tnless  upon  motion 
decided    without    debate    the    Senate    shall 
otherwise  order,  the  Senate  will  Proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Calendar  of  Bills 
and  Resolutions,  and   bills   and  resolutions 
that  are  not  objected  to  shall  be  taken  up 
in  their  order.    An  objection  may  be  Inter- 
posed at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but 
UBK)n  motion  the  Senate  may  continue  stfch 
consideration;    and    this  : order    shall    com- 
mence immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business,  and  shall  take  precedence 
of  the  unfinished  business  and  other  special 
orders. 

"RULE  XIV 

"Af otions  to  consider 
"1  All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation Of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  these  rules:  pro- 
vided, however.  That  when  any  Senator  shall 
me,  at  the  de^k  of  the  clerk,  a  notice  of  In- 
tention to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  on  the  follovrtng  cal- 
endar day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  in  session, 
such  motion  for  consideration  when  made  by 
such  Senator  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. The  notice  of  Intent  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Senate  Journal. 

*  "RULE  XV 

"Special  orders 
"1  Any  subject  may.  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a  spe- 
cial order:  and  when  the  time  so  fixed  for 
Its  consideration  arrives  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  lay  It  before  the  Senate,  unless  there  be 
unfinished  business  of  t^^"  Preceding  day 
and  If  It  is  not  finally  disposed  of  on  that  day 
It  shall  take  Its  place  on  the  Calendar  of 
Special  orders  In  the  order  of  time  In  which 
It  was  made  special,  unless  It  shall  become 
by  adjournment  the  unfinished  business. 

"2  When  two  or  more  special  orders  have 
been  made  for  the  same  time,  they  shall  have 
precedence  according  to  the  order  in  which 
Ihey  were  severally  assigned,  and  that  order 
shall  only  be  changed  by  dlrecUon  of  the 
Senate.  ^.     .      „_„ 

"And  all  motions  to  make  a  subject  a  spe- 
cial order,  or  to  change  such  order,  or  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"RULE  XVI 

"Bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  resolutions 
"1    Every  bUl  and  Joint  resolution  shall 
receive  three  readings  previous  to  Its  pas- 
sage.   The  first  reading  and  the  swond  read- 
me may  be  on  the  same  calendar  day.  If 
thi  Snite  by  majority  vote  without  debate 
ahlu  so  direct;  but  the  third  readlngmust 
be  on  a  different  calendar  day.    The  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  give  notice  at  efc*^^je^j8 
Aether   It  be   the   first,  second,   or  third. 
The  first  or  second  reading  of  each  bill,  or 
both  may  be  by  title  only,  unless  the  Senate 
S  maTorlty  vo4  without  debate  shall  other- 
wise  order. 


"2   Every  bill  or  Joint  resolution  ahaU  Im- 
mediately after  second  reading  be  referred 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  approprUte 
committee.      Appeals   from   rulings   of    the 
Presiding   Officer   referring   bUls   a°d   Joint 
resolutions  to  committee  shaU  be  decided  by 
the   Senate  vrtthout  debate.     A  motion  to 
place  a  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  immediately   and  not  refer   It  to 
committee  may  be  made  by  any  Senator  after 
such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  has  been  read 
twice  but  before  it  has  been  referred  to  oom- 
mlttee.  and  such  moUon  shall  be  decided  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate  after  debate  not 
to  exceed  a  period  of  one  hour. 

"3  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  having 
been  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  conomlttee, 
ShaU.  upon  being  reported  by  the  committee, 
immediately  be  placed  on  the  calendw. 
Every  bUl  and  Joint  resolution  originating  In 
a  committee  shaU.  upon  being  reported  by 
the  committee,  be  read  twice  and  then  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

"4  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  ex- 
amine all  bills,  amendments,  and  Joint 
resolutions  before  they  go  out  of  the  posses- 
Blon  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  examine  aU 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  which  shaU  have 
passed  both  Houses,  to  see  that  the  same 
are  correctly  enrolled,  and.  when  slgn«^d  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the 
same,  when  they  shall  have  originated  in 
the  Senate,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  report  the  fact  and  date  of  such 
presentation  to  the  Senate. 

"5  All  resolutions  shaU  lie  over  one  calen- 
dar day  for  consideration,  unless  the  Senate 
shall  by  majority  vote  otherwise  direct. 


"RULE   XVII 

"Reports  of  committees  and  piotions  to  dis- 
charge to  lie  over 
"All  reports  of  conunlttees  ind  motions  to 
discharge  a  committee  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from  which 
a  committee  shall  be  discharged,  shall  lie 
over  one  calendar  day  for  consideration  un- 
less the  Senate,  without  debate,  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  otherwise  direct,  or  unless  other- 
wise provided  In  these  rules. 
"RULE  xvin 
"Reference  to  committees — Amendments 
"When  motions  are  made  for  reference  of 
a  subject  to  a  select  committee  or  a  standing 
committee,  the  question  of  reference  to  a 
standing  committee  shall  be  put  first;  and  a 
motion  simply  to  refer  shaU  not  be  open  to 
amendment,  except  to  add  Instructions. 
"EX7LX  xa 
"Amendments  to  appropriation  bills 
"1    All  general  appropriation  bUls  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  In  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item 
of  appropriation,  unless  It  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law.  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  act.  or  "solution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  d^rtog  that  s«- 
slon;  or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  direc- 
tion of  a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  proposed  In  pursuance  of  an  esti- 
mate submitted  in  accordance  with  law. 

.'2  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  approprlatton  bUl  contalrdng 
amendments  proposing  new  ^  8«^»^  .\«K^; 
mtlon  or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  propo««>  a 
Snltatlon  not  authorized  by  law  «  ""^ 
restriction  is  to  take  effect  or  f "«  ^  ^ 
effective  upon  the  happening  o'  »  «°°*^°- 
gency,  and  U  an  appropriation  blU  is  re- 
^rtJd  to  the  senate  «>^talnlng  amemd- 
ments  oroposing  new  or  general  legislation 
S  aS  wSh^strtctlon.  a  point  of  order  may 
Si  ^e  against  the  bill,  and  if  the  point  is 
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on  the  fact  of  the  amendment. 

members  of  the  following- 

to  be  selected  by  their 

committees,    shall    be    ex    offlclo 

the  Committee  on  Approprla- 

on  said  committee  when  the 

appropriation  bill  making  approprla- 

purpoees  specified  in  the  fol- 

opposlte  the  name  of  the  com- 

consldered  by  the  Committee 


cited 

Tiree 
com  nlttees. 


sei  ve 


tie 


beng 


Appropr  atlons 


'Name    »/ 


'Commit!  ee 


For  the  De]  lartment 

"Commltl  ee 
Department 

"Commltl  ee 
lor 


Sciences: 
ties  and 
aspects 
primarily 
of  weapons 

"Comml 
ment  of 

"COmml 
For  the 

"Conunl' 
Poet  Office 
ments  of 

"Commit 
Departmem 
and  for  the 

"Commit  ee 


For  the 
la  ted 


agenc  es 


partment 

"Comml' 
For  the 
Education, 
"Comml' 
Works. 

"Senate 
on  Atomic 
Members) : 
zation  of 
"(b)  At 
mlttee 
be  selected 
mlttees,  sliall 
ence 

the  House 
bill  making 
specified 

name  of 
"7.  Wheb 

any 

approprlaljed 

on  the 

this  rule, 

and.  In 

of  ordar. 


la 


Ids 


case 
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committee  arid  purpose  of 
appropriation 

on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

of  Agriculture, 
on  Armed  Services:   For  the 
of  Defense. 

on   Aeronautical    and    Space 

aeronautical  and  space  actlvi- 

relatlng  to  the  scientific 

except  those  peculiar  to  or 

e^soclated   with  the  development 

systems  or  military  operations. 

on  Commerce :  For  the  Depart- 

and  related  activities. 
on  the  District  of  Colvmibla: 
Dl4trlct  of  Columbia. 

on    Finance,    Conunlttee    on 
I  jid  Civil  Service:  For  the  Depart- 

Treasxiry  and  the  Post  Office. 

;ee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For  the 

of   State  and  related  agencies. 

foreign  assistance  programs. 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

of  the  Interior  and  re- 


n:  atters 
the'eof 


tee  I 
Co  nmerce 
t  ee 


tie 


De  >artment 


•Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  For  the  De- 

cf  Justice  and  for  the  Judiciary. 

t  tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

De;  tartments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 

and  Welfare. 

on  Public  Works:  For  Public 


1  tee 


Sdembers  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Energy    (to  be  selected  by  said 
For  the  development  and  utill- 
i.tomlc  energy. 

least  one  member  of  each  com- 
In  subparagraph  (a),  to 
by  his  or  their  respective  com- 
be a  member  of  any  confer - 
appointed   to  confer   with 
upon  the   annual  appropriation 
appropriations  for  the  pvirposes 
the  foregoing  table  opposite  the 
or  their  respective  committee, 
a  point  of  order  Is  made  against 
on  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
In  a  general  appropriation  bill 
that  the  restriction  violates 
'  he  rule  shall  be  construed  strictly 
of  doubt.  In  favor  of  the  point 


eni  merated 


comiilttee 


ground 


"RULX  zz 
"Amendments — Germaneness 
"No  amendment  not  germane  or  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  contained  in  a  bill 
under  consideration  shall  be  received;  nor 
shall  any  amendment  to  any  item  or  clause 
of  such  bill  be  received  which  does  not  di- 
rectly relate  thereto;  and  all  questions  of 
relevancy  of  aanendments,  when  raised,  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

"KtrLE   XXI 

"Amendment  may  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  prejudice  to  the  bill 

"When  an  amendment  proposed  to  any 
pending  measure  Is  laid  on  the  table,  it  shall 
not  carry  with  It,  or  prejudice,  such  measure. 

"rule  xxn 
"Amendments — Division  of  a  question 
"If  the  question  In  debate  contains  several 
propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  the  same 
divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  out  and 
insert,  which  shall  not  be  divided;  but  the 
rejection  of  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  Insert 
one  proposition  shall  not  prevent  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  Insert  a  different  proposi- 
tion; nor  shall  It  prevent  a  motion  simply 
to  strike  out;  nor  shall  the  rejection  of  a 
motion  to  strike  out  prevent  a  motion  to 
strike  out  and  Insert.  But  pending  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert,  the  part  to  be 
stricken  out  and  the  part  to  be  inserted  shall 
each  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment as  a  question;  and  motions  to  amend 
the  part  to  be  stricken  out  shall  have  prece- 
dence. 

"RULE    XXIII 

"Amendments  after  third  reading — Recom^ 
mitment 
"When  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  have  been 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time.  It  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  propose  amendments,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent,  but  It  shall  be  In  order 
at  any  tUne  before  the  passage  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  to  move  its  commitment;  and 
when  the  bill  or  resolution  shall  again  be  re- 
ported from  the  conunlttee  It  shall  be  placed 
on  the  Calendar  unless  the  Senate  by  ma- 
jority vote  shall  otherwise  direct. 

"RULE    XXIV 

I  "Motions 

"1.  All  motions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 
If  desired  by  the  Presiding  Officer  or  by  any 
Senator,  and  shall  be  read  before  the  same 
shall  be  debated. 

"2.  Any  motion  or  resolution  may  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  by  the  mover  at  any  time 
before  a  decision,  amendment,  or  ordering  of 
the  yeas  and  nays,  except  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, which  shall  not  be  withdrawn  without 
leave. 

"RULE    XXV 

"Precedence  of  motions — Previous  question 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"For  the  previous  question. 

"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged,  except  that  after 
the  previous  question  shall  have  been  ordered 
on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution, 
no  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be  in 
order;  aind  the  motions  relating  to  adjourn- 
ment, to  take  a  recess,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion,   to    proceed    to    the    consideration    of 


executive  business,  to  lay  on  the  table  Kh.n 
be  decided  without  debate.  '  ^^ 

"2.  (a)  Whenever  any  motion  or  amend 
ment  to  a  measure  pending  before  tho  a^xm* 
has  received  consideration  for  a  total  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  hours,  during  a  total  of  not 
less  than  three  calendar  days,  any  Senator 
may  move  the  previous  question  with  respect 
to  such  motion  or  amendment. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  measure  pending  be. 
fore  the  Senate,  together  with  any  moUoni 
or  amendments  relating  to  It,  has  received 
consideration  for  a  total  of  not  exceedlnj 
fifteen  calendar  days,  any  Senator  may  move 
the  previous  question  with  respect  to  such 
measure  and  any  or  all  motions  or  amend- 
ments relating  to  It. 

•'(c)   When  such  a  motion  is  made  and  a 
quorum  Is  ascertained  to  be  present,  It  shall 
be  submitted  Immediately  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  without  debate  and  shall 
be  determined  by  a  "yea"  and  "nay"  vote,  a 
majority  prevailing.    A  previous  question  may 
be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect  to  one  or 
more    measures,    motions,    amendments,  or 
matters,    and    may    embrace    one    or    more 
amendments  to  any  pending  measure,  motion 
or  matter  described  therein,  and  the  passage 
or  rejection  of  the  pending  bill  or  resolution; 
Provided,  however,  That  any  or  all  motions 
or  amendments  not  so  embraced  by  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question  shall  be  deemed 
rejected.     If  the  previous  question  Is  so  or- 
dered as  to  any  measure,  motion,  amendment, 
or  matter,  that  measure,  motion,  amendment, 
or  matter  shall  be  presented  Immediately  to 
the  Senate  for  determination.     One  hour  of 
debate,  equally  divided  between  opponents 
and  proponents,  shall  be  allowed  on  any  mo- 
tion, amendment,  or  matter,  other  than  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  the  measure,  bill  or 
resolution  on   which  the  previous  question 
has  been  ordered;  and,  four  hours  of  debate, 
divided  In  the  same  manner,  shall  be  allowed 
on  the  passage  or  rejection  of  the  measure, 
bill  or  resolution  covered  by  such  order. 

"All  Incidental  questions  of  order  arising 
after  a  motion  Is  made  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  pending  such  motion,  shall  be  de- 
cided, whether  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  with- 
out debate. 

"RULE   XXVI 

"Preambles  I 

"When  a  bill  or  resolution  Is  accompanied 
by  a  preamble,  the  question  shall  first  be  put 
on  the  bill  or  resolution  and  then  on  the 
preamble,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  mov- 
er before  an  amendment  of  the  same,  on  or- 
dering of  the  yeas  and  nays;  or  it  may  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the  bill 
or  resolution,  and  shall  be  a  final  disposition 
of  such  preamble. 

"RULE  xxvn  I 

"Voting,  etc. 
"1.  A  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when 
seconded  by  eleven  Senators,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  require  a  roUcall  vote.  When  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators shall  be  called  alphabetically;  and  each 
Senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  hla 
assent  or  dissent  to  the  question  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Senate.  Senators  entering  the 
Chamber  after  their  names  have  been  called 
may  obtain  recognition  from  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  have  their  votes  recorded  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  vote;  but  no  Sen- 
ator shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the 
decision  shall  have  been  announced  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  except  that  a  Senator  may 
for  sufficient  reasons,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, change  or  withdraw  his  vote.  No  mo- 
tion to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  in  order, 
nor  shall  the  Presiding  Officer  entertain  any 
request  to  suspend  it  by  xinanlmous  consent. 
"2.  When  a  Senator  declines  a  TOte  on  call 
of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign 
his  reasons  therefor,  and  having  assigned 
them,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate:  "Shall  the  Senator, 
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**..  reasons  assigned  by  him,  be  ex- 
^''J^tom  voting?",  which  question  shall  be 
?^i  without  debate;  and  these  proceed- 
«**'  thJl  be  had   after  the  roll   call  and 


"**•  JW  result  Is  announced;  and  any  fur- 
SfrpSceSngs   in  reference   hereto  shall 

*t«r  such  announcement, 
•^..f  NO  request  by  a  Senator  t<^  unanl- 
rnnsent  for  the  taking  of  a  final  vote 
""'".Sfled  date  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill 
""mi^Tresolutlon  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
*  ^SVor  agreement  thereto  until,  upon  a 
ftu"  11  ordered  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Sliding  Officer.  It  shall  be  discovered  that 
^omm  of  the  Senate  is  present;  and  when 
'?,naSSous  consent  Is  thus  given,  the  same 
'w  n  Wrate  as  the  order  of  the  Senate,  but 
•^'JanfmoSs  consent  may  be  revoked  by 
f^Z  unanimous  consent  granted  In  the 
SSer   prescribed    above    upon    one    day's 

'^O""-  "RUI.E  XXVIII 

"Reconsideration 
..1    When  a  question  has  been  decided  by 
tbe  Senate,    aSy   Senator    voting   with    the 
orevalllng  side  or  who  has  not  voted  may, 
•^^Ihe  same  day  or  on  either  of  the  next  two 
SJv7 of  actual  session  thereafter,  move  a  re- 
^I!ideratlon-    and   if   the   Senate  shall   re- 
SS  tS  feconslder,  or  upon  reconsideration 
ISl  affirm  its  first  decision,  no  further  mo- 
Sn  to  reconsider  shall  be  in  order  unless  by 
SSntoous  consent.    Every  motion  to  recon- 
S5J?Sall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
rSv  be  laid  on  the  table  without  affecting 
tte  question  In  reference  to  which  the  same 
UmSe,  which  shall  be  a  final  disposition  of 

"'*'2"'mien  a  bill,  resolution,  report,  amend- 
ment, order,  or  message,  upon  which  a  vote 
has  been  taken,  shall  have  gone  out  of  the 
noLesslon  of  the  Senate  and  been  com- 
Snlcated  to  the  House  of  Repr^entatlv^. 
Se  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  accom- 
Snled  by  a  motion  to  request  the  House  to 
return  the  same;  which  last  motion  shall  be 
acted  upon  Immediately  and  without  debate 
and  If  determined  In  the  negative  shall  be 
a  anal  disposition  of  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

"RULE  XXIX 

"Appointment  of  committees 
"1  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  aPPO^^* 
the  members  of  each  standing  committee 
and  unless  otherv?lse  ordered,  of  each  other 
committee  of  the  Senate.  All  members  of 
each  such  committee  so  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  by  one  ballot.  A  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  each  such  com- 

"""In  the  event  a  vacancy  occurs  for  any 
reason  in  the  membership  of  a  standing 
committee  and  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate  during  a  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  required  In  the  filling  of  a  vacancy. 

"2.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  the 
majority  Members  thereof  shall  elect  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  one  member  of  that  committee  to 
be  chairman  thereof.  Such  member  shall  be 
of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  A  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
shaU  be  required  for  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man of  any  such  committee. 

"No  Senator  shall  be  elected  or  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
70  years.  .^_ 

"When  a  permanent  vacancy  occurs  lor 
any  reason  in  the  chairmanship  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  and  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  vacancy  in  the  member- 
ship shall  first  be  filled  (if  necessary)  as 
provided  In  paragraph  1  hereof,  and  a  suc- 


cessor chairman  thereafter  elected  as  here- 
inbefore provided. 

"No  Senator  shall  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  standing  committee  nor  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  each  committee 
of  which  he  may  be  a  member. 

"RULE    XXX 

"Standing  committees 
"1    The    following    standing    conomlttees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill 
or  otherwise: 

"(a)  (1)  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  to  consist  of  thirteen  Sena- 
tors, to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"(A)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities,  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  except  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

"(B)  Matters  relating  generally  to  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  such  aeronautical  and  space 
activities,  except  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
or  primarily  associated  with  the  development 
of  weapons  systems  or  military  operations. 

"(C)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

"  (2 )  Such  committee  also  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  survey  and  review,  and  to  prepare 
studies  and  reports  upon,  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  Including  such  activities  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"(b)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Agriculture  generally. 
"2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. ,       , 
"3.  Animal  industry  and  diseases  of  ani- 
mals.                                                           ^  , 
"4.  Adulteration  of  seeds.  Insect  pests,  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  In  forest  re- 
serves.                                               ^              .  . 
"5.  Agricultural   colleges   and   experiment 

stations. 

"6  Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 
"7.  Agricultural  economics  and  research. 
"8.  Agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry. 
"9.  Dairy  industry. 

"10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 
"11.  Human    nutrition    and    home    eco- 
nomics. 

"12.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 
engineering. 

"13.  Agricultural     educational     extension 
services. 

"14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm  se- 
curity. 

"15.  Rural  electrification. 
"16    Agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

"17.  Crop  Insurance  and  soil  conservation. 
"(c)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-four  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(d)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Common  defense  generally. 


"2.  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
generally. 

"3.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

"4.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"5.  Selective  service. 

"6.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

"7.  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards. 

"8.  Ammunition  depots. 

"9  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,    and   government   of    the   Canal 

Zone.  .  , 

"10.  Conservation,  development,  and  use  oi 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

"11.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

"12.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarUy  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"(e)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to 
which  conunlttee  shaU  be  referred  aU  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

"1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

"2.  Financial  aid  In  commerce  and  indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

"3.  Deposit  Insurance. 

"4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

"5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"6.  Gold  and  sliver,  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

"7.  Issuance    of    notes    and    redemption 

thereof. 

"8.  Valuation     and     revaluation     of     tne 

dollar. 

"9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 

or  services. 

"10.  Bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

"11.  Deposit  of  moneys. 

"(f)  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. „       . 

"2.  Regulation     of     Interstate     railroads, 

btises,  trucks,  and  pipelines. 

"3.  Communication  by  telephone,  telegraph 
radio,  and  television. 

"4.  Civil  aeronautics,  except  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
"5.  Merchant  marine  generally. 
"6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

"7.  Navigation     and     the     laws     relating 
thereto.  Including  pilotage. 

"8.  Rules  and  International  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 
"9.  Merchant  marine  officers  smd  seamen. 
"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  In- 
spection of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights 
and  signals,  life-saving  equipment  and  fire 
protection  on  such  vessels. 

"11.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
"12.  The  Coast  Guard,  including  life-sav- 
ing    service,    lighthouses,     lightships,     and 
ocean  derelicts. 

"18.  The  Uhited  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 
"14.  Weather  Bureau. 

"15.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (d), 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanlc  canals 
generally. 

"16.  Inland  waterways. 
"17.  Fisheries  and  vrtldllfe,  including  re- 
search, restoration,   refuges,   and   conserva- 
tion. 
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of  standards.  Including  stand- 
weights  and  measures  and  the 
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of  veterans. 
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i  jnerlcan  National  Red  Cross. 
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executive 


receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
General  of  the  United  States 


and  of  submitting  such  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
In  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
such  reports; 

"(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Oovern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  efficiency; 

"(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

"(D)  studying  the  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities. 

"(k)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"1.  Public  lands  generally.  Including  entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"2.  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 
"3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien  own- 
ership. Including  alien  ownership  of  mineral 
lands. 

"4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  cre- 
ated from  the  public  domain. 

"5.  Military  parks  and  battlefields,  and  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

"6.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  affecting  their  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions. 

"8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

"9.  Int«^tate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tloimient  of   waters  for  Irrigation  purposes. 
"10.  Mining  Interests  generally. 
"11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

"12.  Geological  survey. 
"13.  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tioiu. 

"14.  Petroleum  conservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  radlvmi  supply  In  the  United 
States. 

"15.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indiana  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

"16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 
"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, generally. 

"2.  Constitutional  amendments. 
"3.  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 
"4.  Local    courts    in    the    Territories    and 
possessions. 

"5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 
"6.  National  penitentiaries. 
"7.  Protection     of    trade    and    commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 
"8.  HoUdays  and  celebrations. 
"9.  Bankruptcy,    mutiny,    espionage,    and 
counterfeiting. 
"10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 
"11.  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance   of 
Members,   and    their   acceptance   of   Incom- 
patible offices. 
"12.  Civil  liberties. 

"13.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 
"14.  Patent  Office. 

"15.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 
"16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 
"17.  Measures   relating   to   claims   against 
the  United  States. 

"18.  Interstate  compacts  generally, 
"(m)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee    shall    be    referred    all    proposed 


legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorui, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  follo«w 
subjects:  «*wwffl| 

'1.  Measures  relating  to  health,  sdTxcatkm 
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labor,  or  public  welfare  generally. 

"2.  Mediation    and    arbitration    of 
disputes. 

"3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
"4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  nodi 
made  by  convicts  into  Interstate  oonuaw^ 
"5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importt 
tlon  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract,  sm 
migratory  labor  generally. 
"6.  Child  labor. 
"7.  Labor  statistics. 
"8.  Labor  standards. 
"9.  School-lunch  program.  ' 

"10.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 
"11.  Rallro€id  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  meaauret 
relating  thereto. 

"12.  United  States  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Commission. 

"13.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Detf 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  Universitj; 
Freedmen's  Hospital;  and  St.  Ellzabettii 
Hospital. 

"14.  Welfare  of  miners. 
"15.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"16.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 
"17.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 
"18.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  dvll 
life. 

"19.  National  social  seciirlty. 
"20.  Employment,  unemployment  and  the 
utilization  of  manpower. 

"(n)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service,  to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorlala,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
"1.  The  Federal  civil  service  generally. 
"2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employeea  of 
the  United  States,  including  their  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement. 

"3.  The  postal  service  generally,  including 
the  railway  mall  service,  and  measures  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roads. 
"4.  Postal-savings  banks. 
"5.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statiatlca 
generally. 

"6.  The  National  Archives, 
"(o)  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjecta: 
"1.  Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  rlT- 
ers  and  harbors. 

"2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  in- 
ternational bridges  and  dams) . 
"3.  Water  power. 

"4.  on  and  other  pollution  of  navigaUa 
waters. 

"5.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  Im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

"6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  coiu'thouses,  and  Government 
buildings  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"7.  Measure  relating  to  the  Capitol  build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

"8.  Measures  relating  to  the  constnicuoB 
or  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  d 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Bontsnle 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  tb« 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  CoHmibla,  including  Eock 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  constructs 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads. 

"(p)(l)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration,   to    consist    of    nine    Senators,  to 
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.,,w  oommlttee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
^-1  ie«lslaUon.  messages,  petitions,  me- 
2JJ^^d  other  matters  relating  to  the 
r«^lnff  subjects : 

"/rruatters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
**'  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
fJITii  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same; 
*"V  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
^f^tive  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
*T  other  standing  cob 

t«  iball  be  first  referred  to  such  committee 


•  other  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
iball  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
/„>«  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
','  '  jnd  the  Senate  Library;  statuary  and 
Sctures-  acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of 
?rt  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
llnagement  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
Ljj^jSise  of  books  and  manuscripts;  erection 
rf  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Individuals. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(0)8  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian 
Inatitutlon  and  the  incorporation  of  similar 
inatltutions. 

"(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
(jQUgress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  Federal 
elections  generally;    Presidential  succession. 

"(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Res- 
taurant; administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol; assignment  of  office  space;  and  services 
to  tie  Senate. 

"(P)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rtction  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of  assigning  office  space  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings. 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  every  alleged  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make 
appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
with  respect  thereto  after  according  to  any 
Individual  concerned  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  committee  determines  that  any  such 
violation  has  occurred,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  reconttntiend  to  the  Sen- 
ate appropriate  disciplinary  action,  includ- 
ing reprimand,  censure,  svispenslon  from 
office  or  employment,  or  expulsion  from  office 
or  employment. 

"2.  The  said  committees  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
eeeaors  are  appointed. 

"3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  subsection,  each  standing  com- 
mittee, and  each  subcommittee  of  any  such 
committee.  Is  authorized  to  fix  the  nimiber 
of  Its  members  ( but  not  less  than  one-third 
of  Ita  entire  membership)  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  quonmi  thereof  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  be  considered  by 
laid  committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
lectlon  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946. 

"(b)  Each  standing  conunlttee,  and  each 
nibcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  Is  au- 
thorised to  fix  a  lesser  nvimber  than  one-third 
of  its  entire  membership  who  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  thereof  for  the  pvirpose  of  taking 
iworn  testimony. 

"4.  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and  no 
more  of  the  following  standing  committees: 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences; Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try; Committee  on  Appropriations;  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services;  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency;  Conomlttee  on  Commerce; 
Conmlttee  on  Finance;  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
(ular  Affairs;  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary; 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  No 
Senator  shall  serve  on  more  than  one  of  the 
following  standing  committees;  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibla;  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Rules  and  Administration.     Each 


Senator  shall  serve  on  no  more  than  two  of 
the  subcommittees  of  any  standing  commit- 
tee of  which  he  may  be  a  member,  except  that 
he  may  serve  on  more  than  two  subconmilt- 
tees  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  effective  diu-ing  any  period  when  there 
are  more  than  forty-six  Senators  of  the 
minority  party. 

"5.  No  standing  committee  shall  sit  with- 
out special  leave  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. A  motion  for  leave  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
shall  be  a  privileged  motion  and  shall  not  be 
debatable. 

"BULK    XXXI 

"Committee  procedure 

"1.  Each  standing  committee  shall  meet  at 
such  time  as  it  may  prescribe  by  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  section  133(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
at  such  other  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  written 
notice  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  filed  with  the  commit- 
tee clerk. 

"2.  The  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  Any 
measure,  motion,  or  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee  which  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  Indicate 
their  desire  to  consider  by  votes  or  by  pre- 
sentation of  written  notice  filed  with  the 
committee  clerk,  shall  be  considered  at  such 
meeting. 

"Action  for  the  Initiation,  conduct,  and 
termination  of  hearings  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure  or  matter  within 
its  jurisdiction  shall  be  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"3.  Whenever  any  measwe,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee has  received  consideration  in  execu- 
tive session  or  sessions  of  the  conunlttee  for 
a  total  of  not  lees  than  five  hours,  any  Sena- 
tor may  move  the  previous  question  with 
respect  thereto.  When  such  a  motion  is 
made  and  seconded,  or  a  petition  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  is  presented  to 
the  chairman,  and  a  quorum  as  prescribed 
by  committee  rules  pursuant  to  paragraph  3 
of  Rule  XXX  is  present,  It  shall  be  submit- 
ted Inunedlately  to  the  committee  by  the 
chairman,  and  shall  be  determined  without 
debate  by  yea  and  nay  vote.  A  motion  for 
the  previous  question  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senators  voting.  A 
previous  question  may  be  asked  and  ordered 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  pending  meas- 
lu'es,  motions  or  matters,  and  may  embrace 
one  or  more  pending  amendments  to  any 
pending  measure,  motion,  or  matter  de- 
scribed therein  and  final  action  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  pending  bill  or  resolution.  If 
the  previous  question  Is  so  ordered  as  to 
any  measure,  motion,  or  matter,  that  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  matter  shall  be  presented 
immediately  to  the  committee  for  determina- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  committee  de- 
siring to  be  heard  on  one  or  more  of  the 
measures,  motions,  or  other  matters  on 
which  the  previous  question  has  been  or- 
dered shall  be  allowed  to  speak  thereon  for 
a  total  of  thirty  minutes. 

"4.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  herein, 
where  applicable,  and  of  paragraphs  2  and 
3  herein  shall  be  applicable  to  meetings  and 
procedure  thereat  at  any  meeting  of  any 
subcommittee  of  any  standing  committee. 

"RULK  XXXII 

"Instructions  to  report  on  major  legislative 
matters 

"I.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  after 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  for  any 
Senator  to  make  a  motion  to  denominate 
any  measure  then  pending  in  any  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  as  a  "major 
legislative  matter,"  and  such  motion  shall 
be  a  privileged  matter  and  subject  to  imme- 


diate consideration,  provided  that  a  notice 
of  intention  to  make  such  a  motion  shall 
have  been  {Nresented  on  the  previous  calen- 
dar day  on  which  the  Senate  was  in  session, 
and  printed  in  the  Senate  Jovimal. 

"2.  Debate  upon  such  motion  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  eight  hovirs,  the  time  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  the  motion. 

*'3.  Such  motion,  when  agreed  to,  shall 
constitute  an  instruction  to  the  committee 
to  which  the  measiu-e  deuMninated  a  "major 
legislative  matter"  has  been  referred  to  re- 
port such  measure  to  the  Senate  within  80 
calendar  days,  by  poll  or  otherwise,  with  the 
recommendation  (a)  that  it  be  passed,  or 
(b)  that  It  not  be  passed,  or  (c)  that  It  be 
pEissed  with  such  amendments  as  shall  be 
recommended. 

"hulk  xxxm 

"Session  with  closed  doors 
"On  a  motion  made  and  carried  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing to  close  the  doors  of  the  Senate  on  the 
discussion  of  any  business  which  may.  In 
the  opinion  of  a  Senator,  require  secrecy. 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  direct  the  galleries 
to  be  cleared;  and  during  the  discussion  of 
such  motion  the  doors  shall  remain  closed. 
"RUl-E  xxxiv 

"Executive  sessions 
"1.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  meet  the  Senate  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  the  Consideration  of  Executive 
btisiness,  he  shall  have  a  seat  on  the  right 
of  the  Presiding  Officer.  When  the  Senate 
shall  be  convened  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  any  other  place,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senators 
shall  attend  at  the  place  appointed,  with  the 
necessary  officers  of  the  Senate. 

"2.  All  business  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
transacted  in  open  session,  unless  the  Senate 
in  closed  session  by  a  majority  vote  shall 
determine  that  a  particular  nomination, 
treaty,  or  other  matter  shall  be  considered 
in  closed  executive  session,  in  which  case 
all  subsequent  proceedings  with  respect  to 
said  nomination,  treaty,  or  other  matter 
shall  be  kept  secret;  Provided,  That  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  as  to  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  proceedings  in  closed  executive  ses- 
sion may  be  removed  on  motion  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  in  closed  exec- 
utive session;  Provided,  further.  That  Rule 
xxxm  shall  apply  to  open  executive  ses- 
sion; And  provided  further.  That  any  Sen- 
ator may  make  public  his  vote  In  closed 
executive  session. 

"3.  When  the  Senate  Is  acting  in  closed 
executive  session,  the  Senate  Chamber  shall 
be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  such  other  officers 
as  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  think  neces- 
sary; and  all  such  officers  shall  be  sworn  to 
secrecy. 

"4.  All  confidential  communicationa  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  by  the  Senators  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  kept  secret  until  the 
Senate  shall,  by  resolution,  take  off  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  or  unless  the  same  shall 
be  considered  in  open  executive  session. 

"5.  Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential 
business  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept for  the  disclosure  by  a  Senator  of  his 
vote  in  closed  executive  session)  shall  be 
liable,  if  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  if  an  officer,  to  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment 
for  contempt. 

"6.  Whenever,  by  the  request  of  the  Senate 
or  any  committee  thereof,  any  docvmients  or 
papers  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  head  of  any  Depart- 
ment relating  to  any  matter  pending  in  the 
Senate,  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  which 
are  secret  or   confidential  under  the  rules. 
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"SULK  XXXV 

seasions — Proceedings  on  treaties 
a  treaty  shall  be  laid  before  the 
ratification,  it  shall  be  read  a 
and  no  motion  in  respect  to  it 
order  except  to  refer  it  to  a  com- 
to  consider  it  in  open  executive 


final  question  to  advise  and  con- 
ratification  in  the  form  agreed 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
shall  be  necessary  to  determine 
ifllrmative;  but  all  other  motions 
upon  a  treaty  shall  be  decided 
vote,  except  a  motion  to  post- 
,  which  shall  be  decided  by 
ttro- thirds. 

transmitted  by  the  President 

for  ratification  shall  be  re- 

the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 

same  Congress  at  the  stage  in 

were  left  at  the  final  adjourn- 

the   session   at   which    they   were 

;  but  all  proceedings  on  treaties 

with  the  Congress,  and  they 

iesumed  at  the  conunencement  of 

Congress  as  If  no  proceedings  bad 

been  had  thereon. 

"RTTLE    XXXVl 
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"Executive  session — Proceedings  on 
Tiominations 


nominations  shall  be  made  by 
of  the  United  States  to  the 
shall,  imless  otherwise  ordered, 
to  appropriate  committees;   and 
Question  on  every  nomination  shall 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
tlon?",  which  question  shall  not 
the  same  day  on  which  the  noml- 
recelved,  nor  on  the  day  on  which 
reported  by  a  committee,  unless 
,  by  majority  vote,  should  so  direct. 
a   nomination   is  confirmed   or 
iny  Senator  voting  in  the  majority 
for  a  reconsideration  on  the  same 
^hich  the  vote  was  taken,   or   on 
he  next  two  days  of  actual  execu- 
of  the  Senate;  but  if  a  notiflca- 
confirmation  or  rejection  on  a 
shall   have   been    sent    to    the 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
a  motion  to  reconsider  may  be 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  ac- 
hy a  motion  to  request  the  Presl- 
r^turn  such  notification  to  the  Sen- 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
;lon  may  be  laid  on  the  table  with- 
to  the  nomination,  and  shall 
[lisposition  of  such  motion. 


tie 
ntlon 
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"3.  Nominations  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limited  for  making  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  same,  or  while  a  motion 
to  reconsider  is  pending,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Senate. 

"4.  When  the  Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take 
a  recess  for  more  than  thirty  days,  all  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  a  vote  upon  a  nomination 
which  has  been  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  pending  at  the  time  of 
taking  such  adjournment  or  recess,  shall  fall; 
and  the  Secretary  shall  return  all  such 
nominations  to  the  President  as  confirmed  or 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"5.  Nominations  neither  confirmed  nor 
rejected  during  the  session  at  which  they  are 
made  shall  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  suc- 
ceeding session  without  being  again  made  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President;  and  If  the  Sen- 
ate shall  adjourn  or  take  a  recess  for  more 
than  thirty  days,  all  nominations  pending 
and  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the  time  of 
taking  such  adjournment  or  recess  shall  be 
returned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President, 
and  shall  not  again  be  considered  unless 
they  shall  again  be  made  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President. 

"RULE    XXXVII 

"The  president  furnished  with  copies  of 

records  of  executive  sessions 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  furnished  with  an  au- 
thenticated transcript  of  the  executive  rec- 
ords of  the  Senate,  but  no  further  extract 
from  the  Executive  Journal  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary,  except  by  special 
order  of  the  Senate:  and  no  paper,  except 
original  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary 
without  an  order  of  the  Senate  for  that 
pvirpose. 

"RTTLE    XXXVin 

"Conference  comviittees 

"1.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with 
the  bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matters  in  disagreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  occasion  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee. 

"2.  The  presentation  of  reports  of  com- 
mittees of  conference  shall  always  be  In  or- 
der except  If  a  question  of  order  or  a  motion 
to  adjourn  Is  pending,  or  while  the  Senate  is 
dividing;  and  when  received,  the  question  of 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port, If  raised,  shall  be  Immediately  put,  and 
shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

"3.  Conferees  shall  not  insert  In  their  re- 
port matter  not  committed  to  them  by  either 
House,  nor  shall  they  strike  from  the  bill 
matter  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  If  new 
matter  \s  Inserted  In  the  report,  or  If  mat- 
ter which  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  Is 
stricken  from  the  bill,  a  point  of  order 
may  be  made  against  the  report,  and  If  the 
point  of  order  Is  sustained,  the  report  shall 
be  recommitted  to  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. 

"4.  Every  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  Senate  conferees  sufficiently 
explicit  to  inform  the  Senate  what  effect  such 
amendments  or  propositions  as  the  con- 
ference shall  have  agreed  to  will  have  upon 
the  measures  to  which  they  relate.  The 
statement  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be 
signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 

"5.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  disagree- 
ment to  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  has  been  referred  to  conferees.  It 
shall  be  in  order  for  the  conferees  to  report 
a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  matter;  but 
they  may  not  Include  in  the  report  matter 


not  committed  to  them  by  either  Houm 
They  may,  however,  include  In  their  rnalt 
In  any  such  case,  matter  which  Is  a  goQ^ 
modification  of  subjects  in  disagreentwt 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  confci'e- 
violate  subsection  (a),  the  conferencsM. 
port  shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 

"BXTLl  XXXIX 

"Messages;  matter  from  the  President  anA 
the  House  of  Representatives 

"1.  Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  at  any  stage  of 
proceedings,  except  while  the  Senate  is  dlvlii. 
Ing,  or  while  a  question  of  order  or  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  pending. 

"2.  Messages  shall  be  sent  to  the  Houie  at 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary,  who  thsli 
previously  certify  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  upon  all  bills.  Joint  resolutions,  and 
other  resolutions  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  or  In  which  Its  concur- 
rence  may  be  requested:  and  the  Secretary 
shall  also  certify  and  deliver  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  all  resolutions  and  other 
communications  which  may  be  directed  to 
him  by  the  Senate. 

"3.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  time 
lay,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  any  question  pending  at  that  time 
shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose.  Any 
motion  so  made  shall  be  determined  without 
debate. 

"RtTUC   XL 

"Printing  of  papers,  etc. 

"1.  Every  motion  to  print  documents,  re- 
ports, and  other  matter  transmitted  by  any 
of  the  executive  departments,  or  to  print 
memorials,  petitions,  accompanying  docu- 
ments, or  any  other  paper,  except  bills  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  a  Senator,  communica- 
tions from  the  legislatures  or  conventions, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  resijective  States,  and 
motions  to  print  by  order  of  the  standing 
or  select  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall,  un- 
less the  Senate  shall  otherwise  order,  he 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  When  a  motion  Is  made  to 
commit  with  Instructions,  It  shall  be  In  or- 
der to  add  thereto  a  motion  to  print. 

"2.  Motions  to  print  additional  numb«» 
shall  also  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  when  the 
committee  shall  report  favorably,  the  report 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  thereof;  and  when  the  cost  of 
printing  such  additional  numbers  shall  ex- 
ceed the  Bura  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
shall  be  necessary  for  an  order  to  print  the 
same. 

"3.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  intro- 
duced on  leave  or  reported  from  a  commit- 
tee, and  all  bUls  and  Joint  resolutions  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representatlvee, 
and  all  reports  of  committees,  shall  be 
printed,  unless,  for  the  dispatch  of  the  bu«l- 
ness  of  the  Senate,  such  printing  may  be  die- 
pensed  with. 

"4.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or 
a  Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof  it  shall  make  a  report 
thereon  and  shall  include  in  such  report  or 
In  an  accompanying  document  (to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  such  committee)  (a)  the 
text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  which  1» 
proposed  to  be  repealed;  and  (b)  a  compsrt- 
tlve  print  of  that  part  of  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  making  the  amendment  and  of  the 
statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  type 
and  italics,  parallel  columns,  or  .other  appro- 
priate typographical  devices  the  omlsrione 
and  Insertions  which  would  be  made  by  the 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  If  enacted  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  committee.    The  »nb- 
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^«,  riiall  not  apply  to  any  such  report  In 
•^f  it  is  stated  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
•**^ittee  It  is  necessary  to  dispense  vrtth 
«*""vTrement8  of  the  subsection  to  expe- 
SiS  business  of  the  Senate. 

"RULE    XLI 

•'Withdrawal  of  papers 
..1  No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented 
th«  senate,  except  original  treaties  finally 
*i!Si  uDon  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  files 
!f«ot  bv  order  of  the  Senate.  But  when  an 
*!rmkv  pass  for  the  settlement  of  any  pri- 
««  claim,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Il^smit  to  the  officer  charged  with  the 
2tlement  the  papers  on  file,  relating  to  the 

"^No  memorial  or  other  paper  upon 
•hich  an  adverse  report  has  been  made  shall 
ta  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Senate 
onieas  copies  thereof  shall  be  left  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary. 

"RULE  XLII 

"Reference  of   claims   cases   and   of  claims 
adversely  reported 

"1  Whenever  a  private  bill  is  under  con- 
jMeretlon.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  as 

substitute  for  It,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
referring  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
lUrch  3.  1883,  as  amended. 

"2.  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
to  whom  any  claim  has  been  referred,  re- 
ports adversely,  and  the  report  Is  agreed  to. 
It  shaU  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  take  the 
papers  from  the  files  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ring them  at  a  subsequent  session,  unless  the 
claimant  shall  present  a  petition  therefor, 
stating  that  new  evidence  has  been  dls- 
oorered  since  the  report,  and  setting  forth 
the  substance  of  such  new  evidence.  But 
when  there  has  been  no  adverse  report,  it 
ihall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
mit all  such  papers  to  the  committee  in 
which  such  claims  are  pending. 

"RULE    XLIII 

"Business  continued  from  session  to  ses- 
sion 
"I.  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress  the  legislative  business 
of  the  Senate  which  remained  undetermined 
at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding  session 
of  that  Congress  shall  be  resumed  and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  had  taken  place. 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
on  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent. A  majority  of  the  Senators  voting  and 
present  shall  prevail.  They  may  be  changed 
at  any  time  as  provided  in  these  rules. 
"bulk  xliv 
"Privilege  of  the  floor 

"No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  while  in  session,  except  as 
follows : 

'The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  private  secretary. 

'The  President  elect  and  Vice  President 
elect  of  the  United  States. 

"Ex-Presidents  and  ex-Vice  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

"Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Ex-Senators  and  Senators  elect. 

"The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
In  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

"Ex-Secretarles  and  ex-Sergeants  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate. 

"Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members  elect. 

"Ex-Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  and 
his  chief  deputy  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  his  deputy. 

"Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

"Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  United 
States. 

"Governors  of  States  and  Territories. 


"Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"Members  of  National  LegUlatures  of  for- 
eign countries. 

"Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  As- 
sistant Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Law 
Library. 

"The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

"Clerks  to  Senate  committees  and  clerks 
to  Senators  when  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  Clerks  to  Senators, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  floor,  mvist  be  regu- 
larly appointed  and  borne  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  such. 

"BULK   XLV 

"Regulation  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol 

"1.  The  Senate  Chamber  shall  not  be 
granted  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate;  no  smoking  shall  be  per- 
mitted at  any  time  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  lighted  cigars  be  brought  into  the 
Chamber. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
on   Rules  and  Administration  to   make   all 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  such  parts 
of  the  Capitol,  Its  passages  and  galleries,  in- 
cluding the  restaurant  and  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  as  are  or  may  be  set  apart  for  the 
use   of    the   Senate    and   Its   officers,    to   be 
enforced  under  the  dhrection  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.    They  shall  make  such  regula- 
tions respecting   the   reporters'   galleries   of 
the    Senate,    together    with    the    adjoining 
rooms  and  faculties,   as   wUl  confine  their 
occupancy  and  use  to  bona  fide  reporters  for 
dally   newspapers   and   periodicals,   to  bona 
fide  reporters  of  news  or  press  associations 
requiring   telegraph  service   to  their   mem- 
bership, and  to  bona  fide  reporters  for  daUy 
news   dissemination    through   radio,    televi- 
sion,  wire,    wireless,   and   similar   media   of 
transmission.    These    regulations    shall    so 
provide  for  the  use  of  such  space  and  fa- 
cilities as  fairly  to  distribute  their  use  to 
all  such  media  of  news  dissemination. 


"rule  xlvi 
"Suspension  and  amendment  of  the  rules 
"No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in 
order,  except  on  one  day's  notice  in  writing, 
specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part  proposed 
to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended,  and 
the  purpose  thereof.  These  rules  may  be 
amended  by  a  majority  vote,  but  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present,  a  quo- 
rum being  present,  is  required  for  their  sus- 
pension Any  riUe  may  be  suspended  without 
notice  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  clause 
1.  rule  XXVII. 

"rule  XLvn 
"Disclosure  of  financial  interests 
"1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  dxir- 
ing  any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  excess 
or  $10,000  per  annvun.  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar 
year  a  written  report  containing  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

"(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end 
of  that  calendar  year; 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 


capiUl  gain  realized  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $5,000.  diuring  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
transactions  In  securities  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of 
his  Immediate  family; 

"(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  Item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source   (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived  by  or  accruing  to   him.  his  spouse, 
or  from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar   year,  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech   or   address,   attendance  at   any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of   any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary   value    of    subsistence,    entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In 

kind; 

"(e)    The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  in  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
a  financial  interest;  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  b\isl- 
ness  of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before  any 
department,   agency,   or   instrumentality   of 
the    United    States    which    were    performed 
during  that  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  services  performed, 
and  the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by 
the  firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 
"(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  in  any  other  managerial  capacity. 
"2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  interest  In 
a  business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  Its  principal  office,  and 
the   nature  of   the   business   or  activity   In 
which    It    is    principally    engaged    or    with 
which    It    is    principally    concerned,    except 
that  an  asset  which  Is  a  security  traded  on 
any  securities  exchange  subject  to  supervi- 
sion by  the  Seciiritles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  may  be  Iden- 
tified by  a  full  and  complete  description  of 
the    security   and   the   name   of   the   issuer 
thereof.     Each  liability  which  is  subject  to 
disclosure  under  paragraph  1  shall  be  iden- 
tified in  each  report  made  pxirsuant  to  that 
paragraph  by  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
the   address   of   the    creditor   to  whom   the 
obligation  of  such  liability  is  owed. 

"3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  individual  who  is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1964  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  IndlvlduaU  who 
are  Mwnbers  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.  Any  Individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  be- 
fore the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file 
such  report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service. 
or  on  such  date  not  more  than  three  months 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
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term  'income'  means  gross  In- 
by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
<^e  of  1954. 

term   'security'   means   any  se- 
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1983.  as  amended  (15  UJS.C.  77b). 
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venture,  enterprise,  combination  or  transac- 
tion with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
which  is — 

"(a)   engaged  in  any  lobbying  activity; 

"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  in  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public  re- 
lations services  relating  to  the  securing  of 
contracts  with  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  there- 
of;  or 

"(c)  engaged  In,  or  seeking  to  become  en- 
gaged in.  the  performance  of  any  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  research,  development, 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof. 

"2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept — 

"(a)  at  any  time  from  any  Individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  Is  engaged  In 
lobbying  activity  any  gift  of  money,  prop- 
erty, entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  val- 
uable consideration  In  an  amount  or  having 
a  value  in  excess  of  $10;  or 

"(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  in  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an 
aggregate  value  In  excess  of  $100. 

"3.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority 
or  responsibility  for,  or  partlcipjate  In  any 
way  In  any  consideration  of  or  determination 
with  respect  to,  the  allocation  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  any  funds  available  for 
use  to  defray  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred by  any  Individual  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  campaign  for  the  nomination 
or  election  of  any  Individual  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

"4.  As  used  In  this  rule — 

"(a)  the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  has  the  meaning  given  thereto  by 
rule  XLVII;  and 

"(b)  the  term  'lobbying  activity'  means 
any  activity  undertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  Influence 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  Introduction,  pass- 
age, defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
Emy  legislative  measure  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress. 

"RUTJ;    XLIX 

"Testimony  of  Members  of  the  Senate  before 
comm.ittees 
"Whenever  any  standing,  special,  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  which  Is  engaged  In 
any  investigation  within  its  Jurisdiction,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  be  pertinent  to 
such  Investigation,  such  committee,  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  Its  members  (In- 
cluding at  least  one  member  of  the  minority 
pctfty) ,  by  written  communication  may  re- 
quest such  Member  of  the  Senate  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  give  testimony  con- 
cerning the  subject  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. Such  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
pear before  such  committee  In  obedience  to 
such  request  unless  within  ten  days  after 
receipt  thereof  he  delivers  to  the  chairman 
of  such  committee  a  written  statement,  duly 
signed  by  such  Member  of  the  Senate,  stating 
that  he  Is  without  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  under  Investigation. 


I 


"BUI,X  xLvm 
Prohibited  activities 
lilember  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
of  the  Senate  may  engage  or 
In    any    biialncas    or    financial 


"rule  l 
"Outside  employment 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
shall  engage  In  any  business,  financial  or 
professional  activity  or  emplo3rment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless — 

"(a)  such  activity  or  employment  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and 

"(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by 
this  rule; 

Provided,  However.  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  spelcal  leave  of  the  Senate — 


"(a)  serve  In  any  managerial  capadtr  tn 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise*  nr 

"(b)  engage  In  any  regular  prof eartwui - 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  »,mnf^ 
tlon  with  any  professional  or  conaultlngi^ 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule 

"(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  hli 
employees; 

"(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  It 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  Joint  commlttM 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  each  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee; 

"(c)  the  Majority  Leader  shall  be  charM 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Majority,  and  the  Mlnorltr 
Leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervUlon 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Minority 

"(d)  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  em- 
ployees; and 

"(e)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the -Senate, 

COBCPARISON  or  PaOPOSED  Cbamom 

[Proposed] 


RT7LE    I 

Election   of  President  pro   tempore  and  se- 
lection of  officers 

At  the  commencement  of  each  Congreai, 
the  Senate  shall  elect  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  shall  choose  its  officers,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  ChapUln, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Majority,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Minority 

RtTLE  n 

Appointment  of  a  Senator  to  the  chair 

1 .  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  In  the  absence  of  the 
Vice  President  or  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Vice 
President. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  pending  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  a  Senator  designated  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  with  the  oonciorrence  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

3.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  haie 
the  right  to  name  In  open  Senate,  or,  if  ab- 
sent. In  writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair.  In  the  absence  of  such 
designation  by  the  President  pro  tempore, 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority  leader,  shall  designate  a  Sens- 
tor  or  Senators  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair;  but  in  neither  Instance  shall  such  sub- 
stitution extend  beyond  an  adjournment,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

4.  Whenever  any  Senator  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing the  tempKjrary  absence  of  the  President 
pro  tempore,  such  Senator  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  sign,  as  acting  President  pro  tempore, 
the  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  com- 
ing from  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  for 
presentation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


.    ,»«d  in  this  rule,  the  term  'officer 
'*'•  ^«J^  of  the  senate'  has  the  meaning 
;r&to°byruleXLVn. 

-«.-  Presiding  Officer  shall  construe  these 

"^  ^^  Klve  effect  to  their  plain  mean- 

"^•t^ents  and  rulings  in  force  prior 

•^th/lSption  of  these  rules  shall  not  be 

»X«^  tt^"  construction  of  these  rules." 

»if  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
,J^ous  consent  that  a  side-by-side 
''2?Sowing  the  proposed  revisions  and 
Ci^Se  rules,  in  parallel  columns 
Jfvte  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
!!S  Mint  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  A 
.^ii^t  with  the  numbers  of  existing 
lS«  c^ieCnding  with  the  rule  revi- 
SS  ha^jufit  been  sent  to  the  desk  for 
'^g^Znce  of  the  printer  of  the  Con- 
rtusaoNAL  Record. 

^re  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
K,n  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ou.asfoUows: 
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[Proposed] 


KULX    HI 

Presentation  of  credentials 

1  The  presentation  of  credentials  of 
Senators  elect  and  other  questions  of  prlv- 
liege  shall  always  be  In  order,  "fept  whUe 
a  question  of  order  or  a  motion  to  adjoura 
is  pending,  or  while  the  Senate  Is  dividing, 
and  aU  questions  and  motions  arising  or 
made  upon  the  presentation  of  such  creden- 
tials shaU  be  proceeded  with  untU  disposed 

2  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
certificates  of  election  of  Senators  by  enter- 
ing in  a  well-bound  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
p<»e  the  date  of  the  election,  the  name  of 
the  person  elected  and  the  vote  given  at  the 
election,  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the  name 
of  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of  state 
signing  and  countersigning  the  same,  and 
the  State  from  which  such  Senator  Is  elected. 


^Ufg  EXISTING  Senate  Rules 
[Existing] 
(Corrected  to  January  30, 1964) 
iRulee  adopted  Jan.  11,  1884,  effective  Jan. 
21    1884     Citations    to    all    amendments 
through  Jan.  30,    1964.   are   Indicated  by 
footnotes.] 

RULE   1 

Appointment  of  a  Senator  to  the  Chair 

1  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
senate  shall  choose  a  President  pro  tem- 
Dore.    (Jefferson'sManual,  sec.  IX.) 

On  March  12. 1890,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 

"^'Sesolred,  That  it  Is  competent  for  the 
Senate  to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore,  who 
Ihall  hold  the  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate  and  until  another  Is  elected,  and 
riiaii  execute  the  duties  thereof  during  all 
future  absences  of  the  Vice  President  until 
the  Senate  otherwise  orders."  (S.  Jour.  165, 
61-1.  Mar.   12,   1890.) 

2  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  pending  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  in 
hU  absence  the  Chief  Clerk,  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair.  ( Jefferson's  Manual , 
lec.IX.)  „   ^ 

3.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  have 
the  right  to  name  In  open  Senate,  or.  If  ab- 
lent,  in  writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair;  but  such  substitution 
ahall  not  extend  beyond  an  adjournment, 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  (Jefferson  s 
Manual,    sec.    IX.) 

4>  In  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President,*  or  whenever  the  powers 
md  duties  of  the  President  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore  shall  have  the  right  to  name,  In 
writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chair  during  his  absence;  and  the  Sen- 
ator so  named  shall  have  the  right  to  name 
In  open  session,  or  In  writing,  if  absent,  a 
Senator  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 
but  such  substitution  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond adjournment,  except  by  unanimous 
consent.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  IX.) 

On  January  4,  1905.  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  whenever  a  Senator  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
his  temporary  absence  he  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  sign,  as  acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  enrolled  bUls  and  Joint  resolutions 


'As  amended,  S.  Jour.  331,  332,  57-1,  Apr. 
18,   1902. 

•As  amended,  8.  Jour.  264,  5»-l.  Apr.  6, 
1900;  S.  Jour.  41,  58-3,  Dec.  16.  1904. 


[SxUtlng] 

coming  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  (S.  Jour.  47.  68-3.  Jan.  4, 
1905.) 

RULE  VI 

Presentation  of  credentials 

1  The  presentation  of  the  credenUals  of 
Senators-elect  and  other  questions  of  privi- 
lege shall  always  be  In  order,  except  during 
the  reading  and  correction  of  the  Journal 
while  a  question  of  order  or  a  motion  to 
adjourn  li  pending,  or  while  the  Senate  U 
dividing;  and  all  questions  and  motions  aris- 
ing  or  made  upon  the  presentation  of  such 
cmientials   shall   be   proceeded    with   untU 

disposed  of.  .     .  ..  „ 

2  The  Secretary  ahall  keep  a  record  of  the 
certificates  of  election  of  Senators  by  enter- 
ing in  a  well-bound  book  kept  for  that 
p^poee  the  date  of  the  election,  the  name  of 
theV«^n  elected  and  the  vote  given  at  the 
election,  the  date  of  the  certificate,  tiie  name 
of  the  Governor  and  the  secretary  of  state 
signing  and  countersigning  the  same,  and 
the    State    from    which    such    Senator    U 

On  July  17,  1961,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 

'°"Besof«ed,  That,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  following  are  convenient  and  suffi- 
cient forms  of  the  certificates  of  election  of  a 
Senator  for  a  six-year  term,  or  an  unexphred 
term,  or  for  the  appointment  of  a  Senator  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  to  be  signed  by  the  ""cutlve 
of  any  State  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

"CERTinCATI   or   ELECTION    FOR   SIX-TEAK    TEXM 

"To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States:  ^ 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  nay 

Qj 19 ,  A B was  duly  chosen 

by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  — — 
a  senator  from  said  State  to  "Pr^'^t  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stat«.  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  19 ■ 

'Vltness:    His    excellency    our    Governor 

and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at this 

'day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

19- 


"By  the  Governor : 


"Governor. 


"Secretary  of  State." 

"CERTinCATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  UNEXPIRED  TERM 
"To    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SENATE    OF    THE 

United  States  : 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  day 

of 19 ,  A B was  duly  chosen 

by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 

a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  at 
noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January.  19——.  to  mi 
the  vacancy  In  the  representation  from  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
caused  by  the of  C D         . 

"Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor 

and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at this 

kay  of  .  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


19- 


"By  the  Governor: 


"E- 


■  P , 

"Governor. 


"G H , 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CTBITIFICATE    OF   APPOINTIONT 

'To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States:  . 

"This  is  to  certify  that,  ptirsuant  to  the 

power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 

of   .   I.   A B .   the   governor   of 

said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  O "~~~  * 

Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
itete  in  the  senate  of  the  Unlt«l  State.  un- 
tU the  vacancy  therein,  caused  by  the  
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The  oat:  is 
Constltutl  >n 
taken  and 
open  Senaie, 


Ser  ate 
111 


tie 


together 


"The 
Chair,  and 
to  correct 
of  the 
shall  be 
disposed  o 
is  made. 
Senate 
may  file  at 
of    their 
printed  in 
dar  day  oz 
made, 
the  motloii 
calendar 
slon  at  a 
siding 
motion  to 
Senate  tmc 

2.  Unlea 
Journal  of 
nondebatable 
Jorlty    voti  > 
deemed  to 
recitation 

3.  A 
the  Senators 


diy 


Offli:er 


shall 
Congresslo  lal 
dent  In  fiiil 
tlons,  and 
proposed 
brief 
tlon. 
Senate; 
ocecutlve 
slons,  shai: 

2.  The 
slon,  the 
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[PropoMd] 


KULX   IV 

Oaths,  etc. 

or  affirmations  reqiilred  by  the 

and  prescribed  by  law  shall  be 

subGcrlbed  by   each  Senator,    in 

before  entering  upon  his  duties. 


KJTLX  V 

CorAmencement  of  daily  sessions 

Pijesldlng  Officer  having  taken   the 

a  quorum  being  present,  motions 

any  mistakes  made  in  the  entries 

Journal  of  the  preceding  day 

order  and  proceeded  with  until 

,  unless  objected  to.    If  objection 

Senator  moving  to  correct  the 

Jofirnal   and   the   Senator   objecting 

the  Clerk's  desk  briefs  In  support 

x)sltions.    Such    briefs    shall    be 

the  Senate  Joxirnal  for  the  calen- 

whlch  the  motion  to  correct  was 

with  a  notice  that  a  vote  on 

will  take  place  on  the  following 

on  which  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 

llme  certain  to  be  set  by  the  Pre- 

At  the  designated  time,  the 

correct  shall  be  submitted  to  the 

decided  without  debate. 

a   motion   to    read   the   Senate 

the  preceding  day,  which  shall  be 

,  is  made  and  passed  by  ma- 

the    Senate    Journal    shall    be 

have   been  read  without  actual 

ind  approved. 

quc^imi  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of 

duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

RXTLE    VI 

Senate  Journal 

1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
accurately    stated    in    the    Senate    Journal 
which   shakl   be    the   Senate  section  of   the 
Record.    Messages  of  the  Presi- 
tltles  of  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
such  parts  as  shall  be  affected  by 
imendments;    every    vote,    and    a 
of  the  contents  of  each  peti- 
or  paper  |}resent«d   to  the 
legislative  proceedings;  and,  the 
]  iroceedlngs  In  open  executive  ses- 

b«  entered, 
eftecutlve  proceedings  in  closed  ses- 
c  mfldentlal  legislative  proceedings. 


state)  nent 

mem  srlal 

th» 


[Existing] 
of  E P ,  is  filled  by  election  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"Witness:     His    excellency    our    governor 

,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at this  — 

day  of ,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  19 — . 


"By  the  governor: 


"O- 


H , 

Governor. 


"I- 


"Secretary  of  State. 
"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  send  copies  of  these  suggested 
forms  and  these  resolutions  to  the  executive 
and  secretary  of  each  State  wherein  an  elec- 
tion is  about  to  take  place  or  an  appointment 
Is  to  be  made  In  season  that  they  may  use 
such  forms  If  they  see  fit."  (S.  Jour.  17, 
73-2.  Jan.  4.  1934;  S.  Jour.  547,  87-1,  July 
17,    1961.) 

]  RULE   n 

Oaths,  etc. 

The  oaths  or  affirmations  required  by  the 
Constitution  and  prescribed  by  law  shall  be 
taken  and  subscribed  by  each  Senator,  in 
open  Senate,  before  entering  upon  his  duties. 

Oaths  Required  by  the  Constitution  and  by 

Law    To    Be    Taken    by    Senators    Under 

Rule  II 

"I.  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     (1  Stat.  23,  June  1,  1789.) 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter:  So 
help  me  God."     (15  Stat.  85,  July  11.  1868.) 

RULE    III 

Commencement  of  daily  sessions 

1.  The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  preceding  day  shall  be  read,  and 
any  mistakes  made  In  the  entries  corrected. 
The  reading  of  the  Journal  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless  by  unanimous  consent;  and 
when  any  motion  shall  be  made  to  amend  or 
correct  the  same,  It  shall  be  deemed  a  privi- 
leged question,  and  proceeded  with  until  dis- 
posed of.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees.  VI, 
XLIX.) 

2.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn.  (Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  sec.  VI.) 

On  February  6.  1939,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  following : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chaplain  shall  open 
each  calendar  day's  session  of  the  Senate 
with  prayer."  (S.  Jour.  93,  76-1.  Feb.  6, 
1939.) 


RULE  rv 
Journal 

1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
briefly  and  accurately  stated  on  the  Journal. 
Messages  of  the  President  In  full;  titles  of 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  and  such  parts 
as  shall  be  affected  by  proposed  amendments; 
every  vote,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  petition,  memorial,  or  paper 
presented  to  the  Senate,  shall  be  entered. 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  VIII.) 

2.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  the  con- 
fidential legislative  proceedings,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment, shall  each  be  recorded  In  a  separate 
book.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XLIX.) 


COMPASISON  or  PbOPOSXD   ChANgis  Wfte 

(Proposed] 
and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  aa  a  Coi»* 
of  Impeachment,  shall  each  be  recordedh! 
the  Journal  Clerk  in  a  separate  book 
RULE   vn 
Quorum — Absent  Senators  may  be  sent  /or 

1.  No  Senator  shall  absent  himself  tion 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave 

2.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  dally  Beasion, 
of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be  ralwdh 
the  Majority  Leader  or  the  Minority  Letde? 
or.  In  their  absence,  by  the  Acting  Malorttr 
Leader  or  the  Acting  Minority  Leader,  a«  S 
the  presence  of  a  quonma,  the  Presiding  (v 
fleer  shall  forthwith  dh^ect  the  Secretary  to 
call  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the  rermt 
and  these  proceedings  shall  be  without  iti 
bate. 

3.  Any  Senator  may  raise  the  quesUon  u 
to  the  presence  of  a  quorum  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  recognition  and  caUlng 
for  a  vote  on  the  pending  business  oncethe 
presence  of  a  quonim  has  been  ascertained- 
and,  declaration  of  such  intention  shall  be 
made  by  such  Senator  Immediately  prior  to 
his  raising  the  question  as  to  the  presence 
of  a  quorum.  Immediately  upon  the  state- 
ment of  such  intention  and  the  raising  of 
such  question  by  any  Senator,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secretary 
to  call  the  roll  and  proceed  as  above  pro- 
vided. 

4.  Whenever,  during  any  quorum  call  as 
provided  for  In  paragraphs  2  and  3,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  ascertains  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  are  present  in  the  chamber,  he 
shall  direct  that  the  quorum  call  be  haltwl. 

5.  Whenever  upon  such  roll  call  it  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present, 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  di- 
rect the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  absent  Senators,  which  order  shall  be 
determined  without  debate;  and  pending  Its 
execution,  and  until  a  quorum  shall  be  pres- 
ent, no  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn, 
shall  be  In  order.  i 

RULE   VIII  ' 

Order  of  recognition 
When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he  shall 
rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and 
shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized;  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator who  shall  first  address  him,  except  that 
he  shall  first  give  recognition  to  the  follow- 
ing Senators  In  the  order  prescribed  if  any 
of  them  shall  also  seek  recognition: 

(1)  The  Majority  Leader,  or.  In  his  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  Acting  Ma- 
jority Leader  by  the  Majority  Leader,  and 
occupying  the  Majority  Leader's  desk. 

(2)  The  Minority  Leader,  or,  In  his  absence, 
any  Senator  designated  as  Acting  Minority 
Leader  by  the  Minority  Leader,  and  occupying 
the  Minority  Leader's  desk. 

RULE    IX  I 

Debate  ' 

1 .  No  Senator  shall  interrupt  another  Sen- 
ator  In  debate  without  his  consent,  and  to 
obtain  such  consent  he  shall  first  address  the 
Presiding  Officer;  Provided,  however,  that 
such  consent  shall  not  be  required  where  any 
Senator  shall  raise  a  germane  point  of  order 
that  the  Senator  in  possession  of  the  floor 
has  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Unless  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  germane 
point  of  order  shall  be  decided  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate  as  provided  in  Rule  X.  Any  Senator 
against  whom  a  germane  point  of  order  shall 
have  been  raised  and  any  Senator  raising  such 
point  of  order  may  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Presiding  Officer,  which  appeal  shall 
be  open  to  debate.  If  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  sustain  the  germane  point  of  order  and 
no  appeal  is  taken,  or  if  upon  appeal  the 
Senate  shall  sustain  the  germane  point  of 
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Comparison  of  Proposed  Changes  Wwh  ExiSTiNa  Senate  Rules— Continued 


RULE  V 

yn^Absent  Senators  may  be  sent  for 
Mn  senator  shall  absent  himself  from 
J^lce    of    the    Senate    without    leave. 


(fuoru 

!5'eirSn'^Manual.  sec.  VIII.) 
(JeB«w^ ^,„^  HiiHnff  the 


,  n  at  any  time  during  the  dally  sessions 
J  th«' senate  a  question  shall  be  raised  by 
",  .C-nator  as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum, 
"f^pypridlng  Officer  shall  forthwith  direct 
*•  Hcretary  to  call  the  roll  and  shall  an- 

«,nce  the  result,  and  these  proceedings 
2be  without  debate.     (Jefferson's  Manu- 

»*',*5fli7neler  upon  such  roll  call  It  shall 
Jmeertalned  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  a 

.inrltv  of  the  Senators  present  may  direct 
!5t  Sereeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and.  when 
"Lganr   to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 

h«ent  senators,  which  order  shall  be  deter- 
t^Md  without  debate;  and  pending  its  exe- 
^Hon  and  until  a  quorum  shall  be  present, 
no  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn, 
iall  be  in  order.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees, 
vn,  VIII.) 


BITLE  XIX 

Debate 

1.  When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he 
shall  rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer, 
and  shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized. 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize  the 
Senator  who  shall  first  address  him.  No 
Senator  shall  interrupt  another  Senator  in 
debate  without  his  consent,  and  to  obtain 
Buch  consent  he  shall  first  address  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  and  no  Senator  shall  speak 
more  than  twice  upon  any  one  question  in 
debate  on  the  same  day  without  leave  of  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  determined  without 
debate.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees.  XVII, 
XXXIX  ) 

2.«  No  Senator  in  debate  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  form  of  words  Impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  Senator.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XVII.) 

3.«  No  Senator  In  debate  shall  refer  offen- 
sively to  any  State  of  the  Union. 

4.»  If  any  Senator,  In  speaking  or  other- 
wise. In  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
transgress  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall,  either  on  his  own  motion  or 
at  the  request  of  any  other  Senator,  call 
him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall  be 
called  to  order  he  shall  take  his  seat,  and 
may  not  proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which,  If  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  In  order,  which  mo- 
tion shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
Any  Senator  directed  by  the  Presiding  Of- 


'As  amended.  S.  Jour.  301.  57-1.  Apr.  8, 
1902. 

•Ibid. 

'As  amended,  S.  Jour.  314,  87-2,  June  14, 
1962. 


[Proposed] 
order,  the  Senator  against  whom  It  has  been 
made  shall  take  his  seat;  otherwise  he  shall 
retain  possession  of  the  floor. 

A  germane  point  of  order  may  be  raised  In 
respect  to  enforcement  of  paragraphs  3  and 
5  of  this  Rule. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  Interrupt  a 
Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
Introducing  any  petition,  memorial,  report 
of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  enforce 
this  rule  without  any  point  of  order  hereun- 
der being  made  by  a  Senator. 

3.  No  Senator  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
upon  any  one  question  In  debate  on  the  same 
legislative  day  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Senator  who 
has  been  recognized,  his  remarks  upon  any 
subject  may  be  delivered  in  writing,  and  If 
so  delivered  shall  be  printed  In  the  Senate 
Journal  In  the  same  manner,  and  In  the 
same  size  print,  as  If  those  remarks  had  been 
delivered  orally.  The  Senate  Journal  shall 
contain  a  notation  that  the  material  was 
submitted  but  not  delivered  orally. 

5.  Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  the  floor 
for  three  consecutive  hours,  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  yield  the  floor  upon  objection  and 
any  Senator  may  raise  a  point  of  order  at  any 
time  thereafter  that  such  Senator  yield  the 
floor. 

6.  No  Senator  In  debate  shall  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  any  form  of  words,  impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  Senator,  or  refer  offensively  to  any  State  of 
the  Union. 

7.  If  any  Senator.  In  speaking  or  other- 
wise. In  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
transgresses  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  im- 
pugning the  motives  or  Integrity  of  another 
Senator,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  either 
on  his  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any 
other  Senator,  call  him  to  order;  and  when 
a  Senator  shall  be  called  to  order  he  shall 
take  his  seat,  and  may  not  proceed  without 
leave  of  the  Senate,  which.  If  granted,  shall 
be  upon  motion  that  he  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed In  order,  which  motion  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate.  Any  Senator  directed 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  take  his  seat,  and 
any  Senator  requesting  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  require  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat,  may 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which 
appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate. 

8.  If  a  Senator  be  called  to  order  for  words 
spoken  In  debate,  then,  upon  the  demand 
of  the  Senator  or  of  any  other  Senator,  the 
exceptionable  words  shall  be  read  by  the 
Official  Reporter  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

9.  Whenever  confusion  arises  In  the  cham- 
ber or  the  galleries,  or  demonstrations  of 
approval  or  disapproval  are  Indulged  In  by 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

10  No  Senator  shall  introduce  to  or  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  Its 
sessions  any  occupant  In  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate.  No  motion  to  sxispend  this  rule 
shall  be  In  order,  nor  may  the  Presiding 
Officer  entertain  any  request  to  suspend  it 
by  unanimovis  consent. 

11  During  the  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure motion  or  other  matter,  any  Senator 
may  move  that  all  further  debate  under  the 
order  for  pending  business  shall  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate.  If 
such  a  motion,  which  shall  be  nondebatable. 
is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all  further  debate 
under  the  said  order  shall  be  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate,  and 
all  questions  of  germaneness  under  this  rule, 
when  raised,  including  appeals,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Senate  without  debate. 


Existing] 
fleer  to  take  his  seat,  and  any  Senator  re- 
questing the  Presiding  Officer  to  require  a 
Senator  to  take  his  seat,  may  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which  appeal  shall 
be  open  to  debate.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 

xvir.) 

5.  If  a  Senator  be  called  to  order  for  words 
spoken  in  debate,  upon  the  demand  of  the 
Senator  or  of  any  other  Senator,  the  excep- 
tionable words  shall  be  taken  down  in  writ- 
ing, and  read  at  the  table  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 

xvn.) 

6.*  Whenever  confusion  arises  In  tne 
Chamber  or  the  gaUerles,  or  demonstrations 
of  approval  or  disapproval  are  IndiUged  In  by 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of  or- 
der  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

7 '  No  Senator  shall  Introduce  to  or  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  its 
sessions  any  occupant  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate.  No  motion  to  suspend  this  rule 
shall  be  in  order,  nor  may  the  Presiding 
Officer  entertain  any  request  to  sxispend  It 
by  unanimous  consent. 

8 «  Former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  address  the  Senate  upon 
appropriate  notice  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
who  shall  thereupon  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 


Jour.  71,  63-2.  Jan.   14, 


•  As  amended,  S. 

1014 
TAB  amended,  S.  Jour.  626-527,  85-1.  Aug. 

OA       1 0R*? 

iAs  amended.  S.  Jour.  527,  8S-1.  Oct.  1. 
1963. 
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be  decided 
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■hall  be 
appropriat  i 
who  Bhall 
rangement  i. 


Pr  elding 


[Proposed] 
the  reading  of  a  paper  la  called 
objected  to.  It  ehaU  be  determined 

the  Senate,  without  debate. 

dilatory  motion  shall  be  entertained 

OOoer.    A  Senator  whoee 

been  determined  by  the  Preald- 

to  be  dilatory  may  appeal  from 

ct  the  Chair,  which  appeal  shall 

by  the  Senate  without  debate. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States 

eijtltled  to  address  the  Senate  upon 

notice  to  the  Presiding  Officer 

thereupon  make  the  necessary  ar- 


a 


1.  Sub]e4t 
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of  the 
dividing, 
shall  be 
out  debet i 
Senate 
subeequen 
arise  befor  i 
be  decided 
debate; 
decided  a1 
any  appeaJ 
prejudice 
thereupon 
slon  of  th< 


It 


2.  The 
question 
Senate. 

3.  When 
mltted  to 
has  been 
Ing  Officer 
submlssloE 
to  one  hou 
direct. 


to  the  limitations  in  rule  IX.  a 

order  may  be  raised  at  any  stage 

proceedings,  except  when  the  Senate  Is 

a:  id,  unless  submitted  to  the  Senate, 

deeded  by  the  Presiding  Officer  wlth- 

subject  to  an   appeal   to  the 

^tben    an    appeal    Is    taken,    any 

question   of   order   which   may 

the  decision  of  such  appeal  shall 

by  the  Presiding  Officer  without 

an|l  every  appeal  therefrom  shall  be 

once,  and  without  debate;    and 

may  be  laid  on  the  table  without 

»  the  pending  proposition,  and 

shall  be  held  as  affirming  the  decl- 

Presiding  Officer. 

Ifreslding  Officer  may  submit  any 

order  for   the  decision  of   the 
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Questions  of  order 


a  question  of  order  has  been  sub- 
he  Senate,  or  a  debatable  appeal 
tkken  on  a  decision  of  the  Presid- 
is  provided  herein,  debate  on  such 
or  appeal  shall  be  limited,  in  all. 
,  unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise 

KULX   XI 

Morning  business 

hlour.  If  that  much  time  be  needed, 
aside  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
as  set  forth  in  rule  XI,  para- 
each  legislative  day  at  the  open- 
prdceedlngs  iinless  the  Senate  shall 
(  rder  by  unanimous  consent.    The 
nomlng  business  may  be  extended 
qne  additional  hoiir,  upon  motion, 
be  nondebatable,  approved  by 


shall 

a  :tlon. 

F  residing  Officer  shall,  during  the 

morning  business,  lay  before  the 

messages  from  the  President,  reports 

lea  tlons  from  the  heads  of  De- 

and   other  communications  ad- 

the  Senate,  and  such  bills.  Joint 

,   and   other   messages   from    the 

Representatives    as    may    remain 

ikble  frcHn  any  previous  day's  ses- 

undl^posed    of.     The    Presiding    Officer 

all  for: 

presentation  of  petitions  and  memo- 

}f  standing  and  select  committees. 
intifxluction  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 


ConctUTC  nt  and  other  resolutions. 
Stateme  its 


or   comments   not   to    exceed 

which   may   include  requests 

consent  to  insert  articles  and 

printed  matter  in  the  Senate  Journal 

sub  nit  statements. 


the  morning  business  shall  have 

conclkided,  and  so  announced  from  the 

notion  to  proceed  to  the  consld- 

any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a 

or  other  subject  upon  the  cal- 

be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 

unless  by  unanimous  consent;   and 

CO  [isent  be  given,  the  motion  shall 

sulject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be 


(Existing] 


RtTLX  XX 

Questions  of  order 

1.  A  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  is  dividing,  and,  unless  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate.  When  an  appeal  is 
taken,  any  subsequent  question  of  order 
which  may  arise  before  the  decision  of  such 
appeal  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate;  and  every  appeal 
therefrom  shall  be  decided  at  once,  and 
without  debate;  and  any  appeal  may  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the  pend- 
ing proposition,  and  thereupon  shall  be  held 
as  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XXXHI.) 

2.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
question  of  order  for  the  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XXXIII.) 


RULE  vn 
Morning  business 

1.  After  the  Journal  Is  read,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  lay  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President,  reports  and  communica- 
tions from  the  heads  of  Departments,  and 
other  conununlcations  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  such  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and 
other  messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  may  remain  upon  his  table 
from  any  previous  day's  session  undisposed 
of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  then  call  for, 
in  the  following  order : 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  memori- 
als. 

Reports  of  standing  and  select  committees. 

The  introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions. 

Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

All  of  which  shall  be  received  and  disposed 
of  In  such  order,  unless  unanimous  consent 
shall  be  otherwise  given.  (Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, sec.  XIV.) 

On  January  16,  1908,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  no  communications  from 
heads  of  departments,  commissioners,  chiefs 
of  bureaus,  or  other  executive  officers,  ex- 
cept when  authorized  or  required  by  law.  or 
when  made  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  will  be  received  by  the  Senate  unless 
such  communications  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President."  (S.  Jour. 
122,  60-1,  Jan.  16,  1908.) 

On  December  17,  1885.  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  following: 

"Ordered,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
Chair  shall  proceed  with  the  call  for  resolu- 
tions to  be  newly  offered  before  laying  before 
the  Senate  resolutions  which  came  over  from 
a  farmer  day."  (S.  Jour.  102,  49-1.  Dec.  17, 
1885.) 


COMPAKISON   OF  PXOPOBZD  CXUKtH  Vta. 

[Proposed] 
decided  without  debate  upon  the  merita  nf 
the  subject  proposed  to  be  taken  up. 

KtTLK  xn 

Petitions  and  memorials 

1.  Every  petition  or  memorial  «hau  ^ 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memoriaU«t  mm 
have  Indorsed  thereon  a  brief  statenentrf 
its  contents,  and  shall  be  presented  um  ». 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  committee  wlthoM 
debate.  But  no  petition  or  memorisTo! 
other  paper  signed  by  citizens  or  subjecu  rf 
a  foreign  power  shall  be  received.  unle«  t^ 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  ttl 
President. 

2.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be  n. 
ferred.  without  putting  the  question,  m^i^, 
objection  to  such  reference  is  made;  in  which 
case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or  referenei 
of  such  petition,  memorial.  «'  other  pepir 
shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  which  the  mjo* 
shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  open  to 
amendment,  except  to  add  instructions. 

3.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  content) 
of  such  communications  as  are  presented 
under  the  order  of  business  "Presentation  of 
petitions  and  memorials"  shall  be  printsd 
in  the  Senate  Journal;  and  no  other  portion 
of  such  communications  shall  be  Inserted 
in  the  Senate  Journal  unless  specifically  w 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in 
rule  XL,  paragraph  1;  except  that  canunu- 
nlcatlons  from  the  legislatures  or  conven- 
tions, lawfully  called,  of  the  respective  States 
and  insulEU'  possessions  shall  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Senate  Joou-nal  whenever  pre- 
sented, and  the  original  copies  of  such  com- 
munications shall  be  retained  in  the  files  at 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Senators  having  petitions,  memoriali, 
or  private  bills  to  present  after  the  concln- 
slon  of  the  morning  business  may  deliver 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  indon- 
Ing  upon  them  their  names.  Said  petitions, 
memorials,  or  bills  shall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Presiding  Officer,  be  entered  on  the 
Senate  Journal  with  the  names  of  the  Sens- 
tors  presenting  them  as  having  been  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 


« 
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«  •»  senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
'■.„«  hUls  or  bUls  for  the  payment  of 
P!l!I!^clahM  to  present  after  the  morning 
P^mav  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
•"."Snatc  indorsing  upon  them  their 
^J^and  the  reference  or  disposition  to 
S*"?^  thereof,  and  said  petitions,  memori- 
^.^nd  bills  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
JZ^t  Officer,  be  entered  on  the  Journal 
^!h1*e  names  of  the  Senators  presenting 
^Im  as  having  been  read  twice  and  referred 
*°^.  aopropriate  committees,  and  the  Sec- 
Jrv  of  the  Senate  shaU  furnish  a  tran- 
[!Tii  of  Buch  entries  to  the  official  reporter 
HTdebatee  for  publication  in  the  Rbcord. 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  interrupt  a  Sen- 
,tor  having  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fw-iucinK  any  memorial,  petition,  report  of 
fSounlttee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall  be 
Uie  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  this  rule 
irithout  any  point  of  order  hereunder  being 
jotie  by  a  Senator." 

3  Until  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair  or  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  has  ar- 
rived no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
gtlon  of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a  com- 
mittee  or  other  subject  upon  the  Calendar 
jUall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer  unless  by  unanimous   consent;    and  if 
guch  consent  be  given,  the  motion  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
subject  proposed   to  be   taken   up:  «    Pro- 
xMed  however.  That  on  Mondays  the  Calen- 
dar shall  be  called  under  Rule  VIH.  and  d\ir- 
ing  the  morning  hour  no  motion  shall  be  en- 
tertained to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  bUl,  resolution,  report  of  a  committee,  or 
other  subject  upon  the  Calendar  except  the 
motion  to  continue  the  consideration  of  a 
bill,  resolution,  report  of   a   committee,   or 
other  subject  against  objection  as  provided 
In  Rule  Vin.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XIV.) 
4  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be  re- 
fened.  without  putting  the  question,  unless 
objection  to  such  reference  Is  made;  in  which 
case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or  refer- 
ence of  such  petition,  memorial,  or  other  pa- 
per shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  which  the 
B&me  shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  open 
to  amendment,  except  to  add  Instructions. 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XIX.) 

5."  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
have  endorsed  thereon  a  brief  statement  of  its 
contents,  and  shall  be  presented  and  referred 
without  debate.  But  no  petition  or  memorial 
or  other  paper  signed  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  a  foreign  power  shall  be  received,  unless 
the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 
XIX.) 

6."  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents, 
as  provided  for  in  Rule  vn,  paragraph  five, 
of  such  communications  as  are  presented  un- 
der the  order  of  business  "Presentation  of 
petitions  and  memorials"  shall  be  printed 
m  the  Congressional  Record,  and  no  other 
portion  of  such  communications  shall  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  unless  specifically  so 
ordered  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  m  rule   XXIX.   paragraph   one;    except 
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[■xutlng] 

that  communications  from  the  leglalaturee 
or  conventions,  lawfully  caUed,  of  the  re- 
spective States,  Territories,  and  Insular  pos- 
sessions shall  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record 
whenever  presented,  and  the  original  copies 
of  such  conununlcations  shall  be  retained 
in  the  files  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

On  February  7.  1887.  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  following: 

"Ordered,  That  when  petitions  and  memo- 
rials are  ordered  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  order  shaU  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  the  body  of  the  petition  only,  and  the 
names  attached  to  said  petition  or  memo- 
rial shall  not  be  printed  tmlees  speclaUy  or- 
dered by  the  Senate."  (S.  Jour.  280.  49-2. 
Feb.  7.  1887.) 

7."  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  time 
lay,  and  it  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  any  question  pending  at  that 
time  shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose. 
Any  motion  so  made  shall  be  determined 
without  debate.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 
XIV.) 


RULE  xm 
CoteTuiar  Monday 
1.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  each  Monday,  unless  upon  motion 
decided  without  debate  the  Senate  shall 
otherwise  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Calendar  of  BiUs 
and  Resolutions,  and  bills  and  resolutions 
that  are  not  objected  to  shall  be  taken  up 
in  their  order.  An  objection  may  be  inter- 
posed at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but 
upon  motion  the  Senate  may  continue  such 
consideration;  and  this  order  shall  com- 
mence immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business,  and  shall  take  precedence 
of  the  imfinished  business  and  other  special 

orders. 

RULE  xrv 

Motions  to  consider 
1.  All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  these  Rules;  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  when  any  Senator  shall 
file,  at  the  desk  of  the  Clerk,  a  notice  of 
Intention  to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  on  the  following  calen- 
dar day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In  session, 
such  motion  for  consideration  when  made 
by  such  Senator  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.  The  notice  of  intent  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Senate  Journal. 


•As  amended,  S.  Jour.  548,  59-1,  May  31, 
1906. 

"See  also  Sec.  131  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (Senate  Manual 
Section  (42)). 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  548,  59-1.  May  31. 
1906. 

"As  amended.  S.  Jo\u-.  290,  65-2,  July  2, 
1918. 

"As  amended.  S.  Joiu".  427,  428.  50-1,  Mar. 
6. 1888. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jo\ir.  298,  6&-1,  Oct.  6, 
1917. 


KXTLE  XV 

Special  orders 
1.  Any  subject  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a  special 
order;  and  when  the  time  so  fixed  for  its 
consideration  arrives  the  Presiding  Officer 
shaU  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  unless  there 


Rxn^x  IX 
Order  of  business 

Immediately  after  the  consideratton  of 
caaee  not  objected  to  upon  the  Calendar  is 
completed,  and  not  later  than  2  o'clock  if 
there  shall  be  no  special  orders  for  that  time, 
the  Calendar  of  General  Orders  shaU  be 
taken  up  and  proceeded  with  in  its  order, 
beginning  with  the  first  subject  on  the  Cal- 
endar next  after  the  last  subject  disposed  of 
In  pxroceedlng  with  the  Calendar;  and  In 
such  case  the  following  motions  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  as  privileged  motions,  save 
as  against  a  motion  to  adjourn,  or  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  or 
questions  of  privilege,  to  wit: 

First.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration  of   an   appropriation  or   revenue 

bill. 

Second.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  bill  on  the  Calendar, 
which  motion  shall  not  be  c^en  to  amend- 
ment. ., 

Third.  A  motion  to  pass  over  the  pending 
subject,  which  if  carried  shall  have  the  effect 
to  leave  such  subject  without  prejudice  In  Its 
place  on  the  Calendar. 

Fourth.  A  motion  to  place  such  subject  at 
the  foot  of  the  Calendar. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  motions  shall  be 
decided  without  debate  and  shall  have  prec- 
edence in  the  order  above  named,  and  may 
be  submitted  as  in  the  natvwe  and  with  all 
the  rights  of  questions  of  order.  (Jefferson's 
Manual,  sees.  XIV,  XXXm.) 

BULK   X 

Special  orders 
1.  Any  subject   may,   by   a   vote   of   two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a 

Joxa.  431,  48-1,  Mar.  17. 


uAs  amended,  S 
1884. 
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[Propoeed] 

_  bualnces  of  tbe  preceding  day, 

not  finally  dlBpoeed  of  on  that 

take  its  place  on  the  Calendar 

I  >rden  In  the  order  of  time  In 

made  special,  unless  It  shall 

adjournment    the    unfinished 


:wo  or  more  special  orders  have 
1  [>r  the  same  time,  they  shall  have 

iccordlng  to  the  order  in  which 
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w  changed  by  direction  of  the 

mbtlons  to  make  a  subject  a  special 
change  such  order,  or  to  proceed 
cons  deration  of  other  business,  shall 
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KT7LZ    XVI 

BiUa,  joi'kt  resolutions,  and  resolutions 
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till  and  Joint  resolution  shall  re- 
readlngs  previous  to  its  passage, 
and  the  second  reading  may 
calendar  day,  If  the  Senate  by 
without  debate,  shall  so  direct; 
d  reading  m\ist  be  on  a  different 
The   Presiding    Officer   shall 
at  each  readlhg  whether   It  be 
or  third.    The  first  or  sec- 
of  each  bill,  or  both,  may  be  by 
unless   the   Senate   by   majority 
debate  shall  otherwise  order. 
3ill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  im- 
ifter  second  reading  be  referred 
Officer  to  the  appropriate 
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referring  bills  and  Joint  res- 
:ommlttee  shall  be  decided  by  the 
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such  motion  shall  be  decided  by 
of  the  Senate  after  debate  not 
period  of  one  hoxir. 
bill  and  joint  resolution  having 
1  wlce  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
being  reported  by  the  committee, 
be    placed    on    the    Calendar. 
and  Joint  resolution  originating 
shall,  upon  being  reported  by 
,  be  read  twice  and  then  placed 
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resolutions  shall  lie  over  one  calen- 

conslderation.  unless  the  Senate 

rAajorlty  vote  otherwise  direct. 


[Existing] 
special  order;  and  when  the  time  so  fixed 
for  its  consideration  arrives  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  lay  It  before  the  Senate,  unless 
there  be  unfinished  business  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  if  it  is  not  finally  disposed  of 
on  that  day  it  shall  take  Its  place  on  the 
Calendar  of  Special  Orders  In  the  order  of 
time  at  which  It  was  made  special,  unless  it 
shall  become  by  adjournment  the  unfinished 
business.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees.  XVIII, 
XXXin.) 

2.  When  two  or  more  special  orders  have 
been  made  for  the  same  time,  they  shall  have 
precedence  according  to  the  order  In  which 
they  were  severally  assigned,  and  that  order 
shall  only  be  changed  by  direction  of  the 
Senate 

And  all  motions  to  change  such  order,  or 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. '= 
(Jefferson's    Manual,   sees.   XVIII,    XXXIII.) 

RTJLE    XIV 

Bills,  joint   resolutions,  and  resolutions 

1.  Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  offered,  its  introduction  shall.  If  dbjected 
to,  be  postponed  for  one  day.  (Jefferson's 
Manual,  sec.  XXIII.) 

2.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  shall  re- 
ceive three  readings  previous  to  Its  passage, 
which  readings  shall  be  on  three  different 
days,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  direct 
otherwise;  and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
give  notice  at  each  reading  whether  it  be  the 
first,  second,  or  third:  Provided."'  That  the 
first  or  second  reading  of  each  bill  may  be  by 
title  only,  unless  the  Senate  in  any  case  shall 
otherwise  order.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 
XXII.) 

3.  No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  com- 
mitted or  amended  until  It  shall  have  been 
twice  read,  after  which  it  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee;  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
Introduced  on  leave,  and  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
shall  be  read  once,  and  may  be  read  twice, 
on  the  same  day.  If  not  objected  to.  for  ref- 
erence, but  shall  not  be  considered  on  that 
day''  nor  debated,  except  lor  reference,  un- 
less by  unanimous  consent.  (Jefferson's 
Manual,  sec.  XXV.) 

4.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  reported 
from  a  committee,  not  having  previously 
been  read,  shall  be  read  once,  and  twice.  If 
not  objected  to.  on  the  same  day,  and  placed 
on  the  Calendar  In  the  order  In  which  the 
same  may  be  reported;  and  every  bill  and 
Joint  resolution  introduced  on  leave,  and 
every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  shall  have  received 
a  first  and  second  reading  without  being  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  shall,  if  objection  be 
made  to  further  proceeding  thereon,  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar.  ( Jefferson's  Manual, 
sec.  XXV.) 

5."  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  ex- 
amine all  bills,  amendments,  and  Joint  res- 
olutions before  they  go  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  examine  all  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  which  shall  have  passed 
both  Houses,  to  see  that  the  same  are  cor- 
rectly enrolled,  and.  when  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the  same, 
when  they  shall  have  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  report  the  fact  and  date  of  such  presen- 
tation to  the  Senate. 


!-'As  amended,  S.  Join-.  290,  65-2,  July  2, 
1918. 

'"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  71,  63-2,  Jan.  14. 
1914, 

!■  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  357,  71-2,  May  16. 
1930. 

"As  amended,  S  Jour.  60.  80-1,  Jan.  17, 
1»47. 


COICPAUSON  OF  PSOKMSD  CHANOB  WB* 

[Propoeed] 


RULE     XVII 

Reports  of  committees  and  motions  to  dii- 
charge  to  lie  over 
All  reports  of  committees  and  motions  to 
discharge  a  conunittee  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from  which 
a  committee  shall  be  discharged,  shall  lie 
over  one  calendar  day  for  consideration,  un- 
less the  Senate,  without  debate,  by  a  major- 
ity   vote   shall    otherwise   direct,    or   unless 
otherwise  provided  in  these  Rules. 
EULE   xvm 
Reference  to  committees — Amendment 
When  motions  are  made  for  reference  of 
a  subject  to  a  select  committee  or  a  stand- 
ing committee,  the  question  of  reference  to 
a  standing  committee  shall  be  put  first;  and 
a  motion  simply  to  refer  shall  not  be  open  to 
amendment,  except  to  add  instructions. 


RxniX   XIX 
Amendments  to  appropriation  Mils 

1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of  which 
win  be  to  increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item 
of  appropriation,  unless  it  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law,  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  during  that 
session;  or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  di- 
rection of  a  standing  or  select  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  proposed  in  pursuance  of  an 
estimate  submitted  in  accordance  with  law. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  legis- 
lation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorized  by  law  if  such  re- 
striction is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency, 
and  if  an  appropriation  bill  Is  reported  to 
the  Senate  containing  amendments  propos- 
ing new  or  general  legislation  or  any  such  re- 
striction, a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  bill,  and  if  the  point  is  sustained, 
the  bin  shall  be  reconunltted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

3.  All  amendments  to  general  appropria- 
tion bills  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senate  proposing 
to  increase  an  appropriation  already  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  or  to  add  new  items  of 
appropriation,  shall,  at  least  one  day  before 
they  are  considered,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  when  actually 
proposed  to  the  bill  no  amendment  propos- 
ing to  increase  the  amount  stated  in  such 
amendment  shall  be  received. 

4.  No  amendment  which  proposes  general 
legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  general 
appropriation  bill;  nor  shall  any  restriction 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated 
which  proposes  a  limitation  not  authorized 
by  law  be  received  if  such  restriction  is  to 
take  effect  or  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
h.ippenlng  of  a  contingency. 

5.  No  amendment,  the  object  of  which  Is 
to  provide  for  a  private  claim,  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  any  general  appropriation  bill,  un- 
less It  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  law  or  a  treaty  stipulation,  which 
shall  be  cited  on  the  fact  of  the  amendment 

6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  making  approprla- 


im 
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(|i»  All  resolutions  shall  lie  over  one  day 
for  consideration,  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
lent  the  senate  shall  otherwise  direct.    (Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  sec.  XXV.) 

RtJLE    XXVI 

Reference    to   committees:    motions   to   dis- 
charge, and  reports  of  committees  to  lie 

over 

1  When  motions  are  made  for  reference 
of  a  subject  to  a  select  committee,  or  to  a 
standing  committee,  the  question  of  refer- 
ence to  a  standing  committee  shall  be  put 
flrsf  and  a  motion  simply  to  refer  shall  not 
be  open  to  amendment,  except  to  add  in- 
structions. (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees. 
XXVn,  XXXIII.) 

2  All  reports  of  committees  and  motions 
to  discharge  a  committee  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from  which 
a  committee  shall  be  discharged,  shall  lie 
over  one  day  for  consideration,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  shall  other- 
wise direct.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 
XXVII.) 

RULE  XVI 

Amendments  to  appropriation  bills 
1  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions,* and  no  amendments  shall  be  received 
to  any  general  appropriation  bill  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  increase  an  appropria- 
tion already  contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add 
a  new  Item  of  appropriation,  unless  it  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  some  ex- 
isting law,  or  treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or 
resolution  previously  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  that  session;  or  unless  the  same  be 
moved  by  direction  of  a  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  proposed  in 
pursuance  of  an  estimate  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

2.21  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  not  report  an  appropriation  bill  con- 
taining amendments  proposing  new  or  gen- 
eral legislation  or  any  restriction  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  appropriated  which 
proposes  a  limitation  not  authorized  by  law 
If  such  restriction  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, and  If  an  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  containing  amendments 
proposing  new  or  general  legislation  or  any 
such  restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be 
made  against  the  bill,  and  if  the  point  is  sus- 
tained, the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

3.22  All  amendments  to  general  appropri- 
ation bills  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  propos- 
ing to  Increase  an  appropriation  already  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  or  to  add  new  items  of  ap- 
propriation, shall,  at  least  one  day  before  they 
are  considered,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  when  actually  pro- 
posed to  the  bin  no  amendment  proposing 
to  Increase  the  amount  stated  in  such 
amendment  shall  be  received;  in  like  man- 
ner, amendments  proposing  new  items  of  ap- 
propriation to  river  and  harbor  bills,  estab- 
lishing post  roads,  or  proposing  new  post 
roads,  shall,  before  being  considered,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XXXV.) 

4.-''  No  amendment  which  proposes  general 
legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  general 
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tions  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  opposite  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee is  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

Name  of   Committee  and   Purpose  of 
Appropriation 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  For  the 
Department   of   Defense. 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences: For  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
and  matters  relating  to  the  scientific  aspects 
thereof,  except  those  peculiar  to  or  primarily 
associated  with  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  or  military  operations. 

Committee  on  Commerce:  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  activities. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
For  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Finance,  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service:  For  the  Departments 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For  the 
Department  of  State  and  related  agencies, 
and  for  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  For  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  for  the  Judiciary. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
For  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  For  public 
works. 

Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  (to  be  selected  by  said 
members)  :  For  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy. 

(b)  At  least  one  member  of  each  commit- 
tee enumerated  in  subparagraph  (a),  to  be 
selected  by  his  or  their  respective  commit- 
tees, shall  be  a  member  of  any  conference 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
House  upon  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified in  the  foregoing  table  opposite  the  name 
of  his  or  their  respective  conunittee. 

7.  When  a  point  of  order  is  made  against 
any  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  in  a  general  appropriation  blU 
on  the  ground  that  the  restriction  violates 
this  rule,  the  rule  shaU  be  construed  strictly 
and,  in  case  of  doubt.  In  favor  of  the  point 
of  order. 


'"Ibid. 

»As  amended,  S.  Jour.  86,  5&-3,  Jan.  28. 
1899;  S.  Jour.   140.  66-1,  July  23,  1919. 

^As  amended,  S.  Jour.  126,  67-2,  Mar.  6. 
1922;  S.  Jour.  299,  79-2,  June  10,  1946,  ef- 
fective Jan. 2,  1947. 

--'  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  299,  79-2,  June  10, 
1946.  effective  Jan.  2,  1947. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  299,  79-2,  June  10. 
1946,  effective  Jan.  2, 1947. 


[EzlBting] 

appropriation  bill,  nor  shaU  any  amendment 
not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  bill  be  received;  nor  shaU 
any  amendment  to  any  item  or  clause  of  such 
bill  be  received  which  does  not  directly  relate 
thereto;  nor  shall  any  restriction  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  appropriated  which 
proposes  a  limitation  not  authorized  by  law 
be  received  if  such  restriction  is  to  take  effect 
or  cease  ti  be  effective  upon  the  happening 
of  a  contingency;  and  all  questions  of  rele- 
vancy of  amendments  under  this  rule,  when 
raised,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
be  decided  without  debate;  and  any  such 
amendment  or  restriction  to  a  general  appro- 
priation bill  may  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
prejudice  to  the  bill.  (Jefferson's  Manual, 
sec.  XXXV.) 

5.  No  amendment,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  provide  for  a  private  claim,  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  any  general  appropriation  bill,  un- 
less it  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  law  or  a  treaty  stipulation,  which 
shall  be  cited  on  the  face  of  the  amendment. 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XXX.) 

6."  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  piu-poses  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  opposite  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee is  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations : 

Name  of  Committee  and  Purpose  of 
Appropriation 
Committee  on   Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.==:    For  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  For  the 
Department  of  War;  ■"  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
For  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  For  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  (to  be  selected  by  said  mem- 
bers) 2':  For  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy. 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences":  For  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities and  matters  relating  to  the  scientific 
aspects  thereof,  except  those  peculiar  to  or 
primarily  associated  with  the  development  of 
weapons  systems  or  military  operations. 

(b)  At  least  one  member  of  each  com- 
mittee enumerated  In  subparagraph  (a),  to 
be  selected  by  his  or  their  respective  com- 
mittees, shall  be  a  member  of  any  conference 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
House  upon  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  foregoing  table  opposite  the 
name  of  his  or  their  respective  committee. 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XXXV.) 

7.=»  When  a  point  of  order  is  made  against 
any  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 


=♦  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  299,  79-2,  June  10, 
1946,  effective  Jan.  2,  1947. 

»*Name  changed  from  Committee  on  Civil 
Service,  effective  Jan.  1,  1948,  S.  Jour.  198. 
80-1,  Apr.  17,1947. 

"Name  changed  to  Department  of  the 
Army  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
(July  26,  1946,  61  Stat.  499;  5  U.S.C.  Sup. 
171). 

"As  amended.  S.  Jour,  86, 82-1,  Feb.  1. 1951. 

28  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  508,  85-2,  July  24. 
1958. 

»  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  299,  79-2,  June  10, 
1946. 
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appropriated  In  a  general  appropriation  bill 
on  the  grovmd  that  the  restriction  violates 
this  rule,  the  rule  shall  be  construed  strictly 
and,  In  case  of  doubt,  In  favor  of  the  point  of 
order, 
BUUZZ 
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amen  dment 
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received 
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KULEZXI 

Amendme-^t  may  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
prejudice  to  the  bill 

When  a  a  amendment  proposed  to  any 
pending  m  easure  is  laid  on  the  table,  It  shall 
not  carry  ^  rlth  It,  or  prejudice,  such  measure. 

STTU  zxn 

Amendmenta — Diviaion  of  a  question 

q  aestion  In  debate  contains  several 

,  any  Senator  may  have  the  same 

a  motion  to  strike  out  and 

shall  not  be  divided;  but  the 

a  motion  to  strike  out  and  In- 

p^oposition  sliall  not  prevent  a  mo- 

sirlke   out   and   Insert   a    different 

nor  shall  it  prevent  a  motion 

strike  out;  nor  shall  the  rejection 

motl(  tn  to  strike  out  prevent  a  motion 

out   and   insert.     But  pending   a 

strike  out  and  Insert,  the  part  to 

out  and  the  part  to  be  Inserted 

be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 

as  a  question;  and  motions  to 

part  to  be  stricken  out  shall  have 
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not  germane  or  relevant  to 

matter  contained  in  a  bill  wader 

shall  be  received;  nor  shall  any 

to  any  item  or  claiise  of  such 

which  does  not  directly  relate 

all  questions  of  relevancy   of 

when  raised,  shall  be  decided 

Officer,  subject  to  appeal  to 

to  be  decided  without  debate. 


%vrLX  xxm 
Amendmeiits  after  third  reading- 


-Recommit- 


ment 


bill  or  resolution  shall  have  been 

be  read  a  third  time.  It  shall  not 

to  propose  amendments,  unless 

consent,  but  it  shall   be  In 

time  before  the  passage  of  any 

resolution  to  move  its  commitment; 

the  bill  or  resolution  shall  again 

d  from  the  conunittee  it  shall  be 

the  Calendar  unless  the  Senate  by 

ote  shall  otherwise  direct. 


any 


KXTLE  xziv 
Motiona 
n^otions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing, 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  or  by  any 
Ad  shall  be  read  befcn-e  the  same 
(  ebated. 
notion  or  resolution  may  be  with- 
modlfled  by  the  mover  at  any  time 
decision,  amendment,  or  ordering 
and  nays,  except  a  motion  to 
which   shall  not  be  withdrawn 
Ikave. 


Ji&B 


a  recess. 

to  the  consideration  of  execu- 


ainLB  XXV 
Precedefice  of  motiona — Previous  question 
a  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
received  but — 


to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 


BtTLE  xvn 
Amendment  may  be  laid  on  the  table  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  bill 
When    an    amendment    proposed    to    any 
pending  measvire  Is  laid  on  the  table,  it  shall 
not  carry  with  it,  or  prejudice,  such  measure. 

Etn.E  xvni 
Amendments — Diviaion  of  a  question 

If  the  question  in  debate  contains  several 
propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  the  same 
divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  out  and 
Insert,  which  shall  not  be  divided;  but  the 
rejection  of  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert 
one  proposition  shall  not  prevent  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert  a  different  proposi- 
tion; nor  shall  It  prevent  a  motion  simply 
to  strike  out;  nor  shall  the  rejection  of  a 
motion  to  strike  out  prevent  a  motion  to 
strike  out  and  Insert.  But  pending  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  Insert,  the  part  to  be 
stricken  out  and  the  part  to  be  Inserted 
shall  each  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  as  a  question;  and  motions  to 
amend  the  part  to  be  stricken  out  shall  have 
precedence.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees,  xxxv, 
xxxvx.) 

I  RULE    XV  '" 

Bills 

1.  When  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  have  been 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  It  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  propose  amendments,  unless 
by  unanimous  consent,  but  It  shall  be  In 
order  at  any  time  before  the  passage  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  to  move  Its  conunltment; 
and  when  the  bill  or  resolution  shall  again 
be  reported  from  the  committee  It  shall  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar.  (Jefferson's  Manual, 
sees.  XXVI,  XXX.) 

2.  Whenever  a  private  bill  Is  under  con- 
sideration. It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  as  a 
substitute  for  It,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
referring  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March 
3,  1883. 

RULE   XXI 

Motions 

1.  All  motions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing, 
if  desired  by  the  Presiding  Officer  or  by  any 
Senator,  and  shall  be  read  before  the  same 
shall  be  debated.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 
XX.) 

2.  Any  motion  or  resolution  may  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  by  the  mover  at  any  time 
before  a  decision,  amendment,  or  ordering  of 
the  yeas  and  nays,  except  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, which  shall  not  be  withdrawn  without 
leave.     (Jefferson's    Manual,    sec.    XX.) 

RULE    XXII 

Precedence  of  motions 
1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 
To  adjourn. 

To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 


CoMPAaisoN  or  Pkoposxd  Cbamoh  Wlh 
(Proposed) 

To  lay  on  the  table. 

For  the  previous  question. 

To  postpone  indefinitely. 

To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

To  commit. 

To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged,  except  that  after 
the  previous  question  shall  have  been  or. 
dered  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, no  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be 
in  order;  and  the  motions  relating  to  sd. 
journment,  to  take  a  recess,  for  the  prevlotti 
question,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business,  to  lay  on  the  table 
shall  be  decided  without  debate, 

2.  (a)  Whenever  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment to  a  measure  pending  before  tbe  Senate 
has  received  consideration  for  a  total  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  hours,  during  a  total  o{ 
not  less  than  three  calendar  days,  any  Sena- 
tor  may  move  the  previous  question  with 
respect  to  such  motion  or  amendment. 

(b)  Whenever  any  measure  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  together  with  any  motioni 
or  amendments  relating  to  it,  has  received 
consideration  for  a  total  of  not  exceeding 
fifteen  calendar  days,  any  Senator  may  moye 
the  previous  question  with  respect  to  such 
measure  and  any  or  all  motions  or  amend- 
ments relating  to  it. 

(c)  When  such  a  motion  is  made  and  t 
quorum  Is  ascertained  to  be  present.  It  shall 
be  submitted  immediately  to  the  Senate  by 
the    Presiding   Officer,    without    debate  and 
shall  be  determined  by  a  "yea"  and  "nay" 
vote,  a  majority  prevailing.    A  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  measures,  motions,  amend- 
ments, or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or 
more  amendments  to  any  pending  measure, 
motion  or  matter  described  therein,  and  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  the  pending  bill  or 
resolution;    Provided,   however,  that  any  or 
all  motions  or  amendments  not  so  embraced 
by  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  shall 
be  deemed  rejected.    If  the  previous  question 
is  so   ordered   as   to   any   measure,  motion, 
amendment,   or  matter,  that  measure,  mo- 
tion,  amendment,   or   matter   shall  be  pre- 
sented immediately  to  the  Senate  for  deter- 
mination.    One  hour  of  debate,  equally  di- 
vided   between    opponents   and   proponents, 
shall  be  allowed  on  any  motion,  amendment, 
or  matter,  other  than  the  passage  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  measure,  bill  or  resolution  on 
which     the     prevloiis     question    has    been 
ordered;  and,  four  hours  of  debate,  divided 
in  the  same  manner,  shall  be  allowed  on  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  the  measure,  bill  or 
resolution  covered  by  such  order. 

All  incidental  questions  of  order  arising 
after  a  motion  is  made  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  pending  such  motion,  shall  be  de- 
cided, whether  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  with- 
out debate. 

RULE  xzvi  I 

Preambles 
When  a  bill  or  resolution  is  accompanied 
by  a  preamble,  the  question  shall  first  be  put 
on  the  bill  or  resolution  and  then  on  the 
preamble,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  » 
mover  before  an  amendment  of  the  same, 
on  ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays;  or  It  may 
be  laid  on  the  table  without  prejudice  to 
the  bill  or  resolution,  and  shall  be  a  flnsl 
disposition  of  such  preamble. 


"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  357,  71-2,  May  16, 
1930. 
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rule  zxvn 
Voting,  etc. 
1.  A  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when 
seconded  by  eleven  Senators,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  require  a  roUcall  vote.  When  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators shall  be  called  alphabetically;  and  each 
Senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  his 
assent  or  dissent  to  the  question  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Senate.  Senators  entering  the 
Chamber  after  their  names  have  been  called 


K  ^rSe^'^ST^he  consideration  of  execu- 
tlrt  business. 
To  lay  on  the  table. 
Kpitpone  indefinitely. 
S  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

To  comcQlt- 

iS^S'^veral  motions  shall  ^^^ve  prece 
rf.S  «  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  mo 

<  n«  relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  re  chamber  alter  ineir  names  nave  uccu  vmu'c^ 

^  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex-  ^^^y  gutaln  recognition  from  the  Presiding 

^tive  business,  to  lay  on  the  teble,  shall  officer  and  have  their  votes  recorded  prior  to 

Ji               without     debate.     (Jefferson  s  ...i..  .__.....,>.», o^*.  .-,*  *y,a  wnto-  vmt.  nn  5^n- 

uanual,  sec.  XXXIII.) 

2"  Notwlthstendlng  the  provisions  of  rule 
TTT  nr  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
«-  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen 
SiatJrs,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
^fmeMure.  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
?„jSo«  tbe  senate,  or  the  unfinished  busl- 
Se  18  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presid- 
ST bfflcer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to 
th!  senate  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
rn^ts  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one, 
r.  .hall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
J^d  dSect  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll. 
!nd  upon  the  ascerUlnment  that  a  quorum 
i«  oresent,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  with- 
out debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  the  question : 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
oresent  and  voting,"  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  detoate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

3  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)"  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


RULE  xxin 

Preambles 
When  a  bill  ot  resolution  is  accompanied 
by  a  preamble,  the  question  shall  first  be 
put  on  the  bill  or  resolution  and  then  on  the 
preamble,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  a 
mover  before  an  amendment  of  the  same,  or 
ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays;  or  it  may  be 
laid  on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the 
bill  or  resolution,  and  shall  be  a  final  dls- 
poeition  of  such  preamble.  (Jefferson's 
Manual,  sec.  XXVI.) 


the  announcement  of  the  vote;  but  no  Sen 
ator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the  de 
clslon   shall   have   been   announced   by   the 
Presiding  Officer,  except  that  a  Senator  may 
for  sufficient  reasons,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, change  or  withdraw  his  vote.     No  mo- 
tion to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  in  order, 
nor  shall  the  Presiding  Officer  entertain  any 
request  to  suspend  it  by  unanimous  consent. 
2.  When  a  Senator  declines  a  vote  on  call 
of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign 
his  reasons   therefor,    and   having   assigned 
them,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate:  "Shall  the  Senator, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him.  be  excused 
from  voting?",  which  question  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate;  and  these  proceedings 
shall   be   had   after  the  roUcall  and  before 
the  result  Is  announced;    and  any  further 
proceedings  in  reference  hereto  shall  be  after 
such  announcement. 

3.  No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  taking  of  a  final  vote  on  a 
specified  date  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  agreement  thereto  until,  upon  a 
rollcall  ordered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  It  shall  be  discovered  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present;  and  when 
a  unanimous  consent  Is  thus  given,  the  same 
shall  operate  as  the  order  of  the  Senate,  but 
any  unanimous  consent  may  be  revoked  by 
another  unanimous  consent  granted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  above  upon  one  day's 
notice. 

RULE    XXVIII 

Reconsideration 
1.  When  a  question  has  been  decided  by 
the  Senate,  any  Senator  voting  with  the 
prevailing  side  or  who  has  not  voted  may,  on 
the  same  day  or  on  either  of  the  next  two 
days  of  actual  session  thereafter,  move  a 
reconsideration;  and  if  the  Senate  shall  re- 
fuse to  reconsider,  or  upon  reconsideration 
shall  affirm  its  first  decision,  no  further  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  shall  be  in  order  unless 
by  unanimous  consent.  Every  motion  to  re- 
consider shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote, 
and  may  be  laid  on  the  table  without  affect- 
ing the  question  in  reference  to  which  the 
same  is  made,  which  shall  be  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  motion. 

2.  When  a  bill,  resolution,  report,  amend- 
ment, order,  or  message,  upon  which  a  vote 
has  been  taken,  shall  have  gone  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Senate  and  been  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  motion  to  request  the  House  to  return 
the  same;  which  last  motion  shall  be  acted 
upon  immediately  and  without  debate,  and 
if  determined  in  the  negative  shall  be  a 
final  disposition  of  the  motion  to  reconsider. 


[Existing] 

RULE   XII 

Voting,  etc. 

1.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the 
names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  alphabet- 
ically; and  each  Senator  shall,  without  de- 
bate, declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
question,  unless  excused  by  the  Senate;  and 
no  Senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after 
the  decision  shall  have  been  announced  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  but  may  for  sufficient 
reasons,  with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote.  No  motion  to  suspend 
this  rule  shall  be  in  order,  nor  shall  the 
Presiding  Officer  entertain  any  request  to 
suspend  it  by  unanimous  consent.  (Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  sec.  XLI.) 

2.  When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  call 
of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  having  assigned  them, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate:  "Shall  the  Senator,  for 
the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  be  excused 
from  voting?"  which  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate;  and  these  proceedings  shall  be 
had  after  the  roll  call  and  before  the  result 
is  announced;  and  any  further  proceedings  In 
reference  thereto  shall  be  after  such  an- 
nouncement. (Jefferson's  Manual,  sees. 
XVII.  XII.) 

3."  No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  Uklng  of  a  final  vote  on  a 
specified  date  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  agreement  thereto  until,  upon  a 
roll  call  ordered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  it  shall  be  disclosed  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present;  and  when  a 
unanimous  consent  is  thus  given  the  same 
shall  operate  as  the  order  of  the  Senate,  but 
any  unanimous  consent  may  be  revoked  by 
another  unanimous  consent  granted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  above  upon  one  day's 
notice. 


RULE  xni 
Reconsideration 
1.  When  a  question  has  been  decided  by 
the   Senate,   any   Senator    voting   with   the 
prevailing  side  or  who  has  not  voted  "  may, 
on  the  same  day  or  on  either  of  the  next  two 
days  of  actual  session  thereafter,  move  a  re- 
consideration; and  if  tbe  Senate  shall  refuse 
to  reconsider,  or  upon  reconsideration  shall 
affirm  Its  first  decision,  no  further  motion  to 
reconsider  shall  be  in  order  unless  by  unani- 
mous consent.    Every  motion  to  reconsider 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote."  and 
may  be  laid  on  the  table  without  affecting 
the  question  in  reference  to  which  the  same 
is  made,  which  shall  be  a  final  disposition  of 
the  motion.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  XUU.) 
2.  'When  a  bill,  resolution,  repwrt.  amend- 
ment, order,  or  message,  upon  which  a  vote 
has  been  taken,  shsai  have  gone  out  of  the 
possession   of   the   Senate   and   been    com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the   motion  to  reconsider  shall  be   accom- 
panied by  a  motion  to  request  the  House  to 
return  the  same;  which  last  motion  shall  be 
acted  upon  immediately,  and  without  debate, 
and  if  determined  in  the  negative  shall  be  a 
final  disposition  of  the  motion  to  reconsider 
(Jefferson's  Manual,  sec   XLUI.) 


"As  amended,  S.  Jotir.  173,  81-1,  Mar.  17, 
1949. 

"As  amended.  S.  Jour.  37,  86-1,  Jan.  12, 
1959. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  37,  86-1,  Jan.  12, 
1959. 


"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  74,  63-2.  Jan.  16, 
1914. 

«As  amended.  S.  Jour.  357,  71-2.  May  16, 
1930. 

"As  amended.  S.  Jour.  945,  49-1,  June  21. 
1886. 
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shall  be  chairman  of  more  than 
committee  nor  of  more  than 
8uboo|amlttee    of    each    committee    of 
be  a  member. 


Eiay 


RUU  zxx 


Standing  committees 

following  standing  committees  shall 

at  the  commencement  of  each 

rtth   leave   to   report   by   bill    or 


:k)mmlttee  on   Aeronautical    and 
ices,  to  consist  of  thirteen  Sena- 
wl|lch  committee  shall  be  referred 
legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
followlng  subjects: 
Aer(^autlcal  and  space  activities,  as 
defined  In  the  National  Aero- 
space Act  of  1958,  except  those 
^  ]  tecuUar  to  or  primarily  associated 
di  velopment  of  weapons  systems  or 
op  eratlons. 
Maters    relating     generally    to     the 
a  spects  of  such  aeronautical  and 
activities,  except  those  which  are  pe- 
prlmarlly  associated  with  the  de- 
of  weapons  systems  or  military 

Natlianal  Aeronautics  8Uid  Space  Ad- 
1. 

committee  also  shall  have  Juris- 

urvey  and  review,  and  to  prepare 

reports  upon,  aeronuatical  and 

activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  United 

udlng  such  activities  which  are 

or  primarily  associated  with  the 

of  weapons  systems  or  military 
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matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 


Agrlc\]  Iture  generally. 
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RULE  XXIV 


Appointment  of  committees 

1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint 
severally  the  chairman  of  each  committee. 
and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  the  same.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof.  All 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  appoint.  (Jefferson's  Manual, 
sec.  XI.) 

2.  When  a  chairman  of  a  committee  shall 
resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  be  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  such  committee, 
unless  speciJilly  otherwise  ordered,  It  shall  be 
only  to  fill  up  the  number  on  the  comml-tee. 


RULE    XXV  " 

Standing  committees 

1.  The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise : 

(a)  ^  (1)  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  primarily 
to  the  following  subjects: 

(A)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities,  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  except  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

(B)  Matters  relating  generally  to  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  such  aeronautical  and  space 
activities,  except  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

(C)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  Such  committee  also  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  survey  and  review,  and  to  prepare 
studies  and  reports  upon,  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  activities  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 


"  Rule  XXV  amended  In  entirety,  S.  Jotir. 
157-160,  88-1,  Feb.  25.  1963.  (For  rule  XXV 
as  effective  Jan.  2,  1947,  see  S.  Jour.  299,  79-2, 
June  10.  1946.) 

^«As  amended,  S.  Jour.  508,  85-2,  July  24, 
1958. 
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[Proposed] 
2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  meat  n.^ 


ucts. 


3.  Animal   industry  and   diseases  of 


mals. 


anl. 


4.  Adulteration  of  seeds,  insect  pests 
protection   of   birds  and   animals  in  iq!zI 
reserves.  "* 

5.  Agricultural    colleges    and    experiment 

S  Litt  blOUS . 

6.  Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserve, 
other  than  those  created  from  the  publ^ 
domain. 

7.  Agricultural  economics  and  research 

8.  Agricultural   and   industrial  chemiatrv 

9.  Dairy  industry.  '' 

10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 

11.  Human  nutrition  and  home  economics 

12.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 
engineering. 

13.  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm  se- 
curity. I 

15.  Rural  electrification. 

16.  Agricultural  production  and  marketing 
and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products. 

17.  Crop  Insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

( c )  ConMnittee  on  Appropriations,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-four  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

( d )  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Common  defense  generally. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally. 

3.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

4.  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

5.  Selective  service. 

6.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

7.  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards. 

8.  Ammunition  depots. 

9.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

10.  Conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

11.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

12.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

(e)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, other  than  matters  relating  to  such 
aid  which  are  specifically  assigned  to  otbei 
committees  under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  Insurance. 

4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption  there- 
of. 

8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. 
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mittee      on       Agriculture       and         9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
(b)  Co°"°        1^^  of  seventeen  »  Senators,     or  services. 
y<»«^'  ^mmlt^  shall  be  referred  all  pro-         10.  Bonded  debt  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  comiii^^     m^agftees.    petitions,   me-         ll.  Deposit  of  moneys. 

(f)  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  follovrtng  subjects: 

1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

2.  Regulation  of  Interstate  railroads,  bus- 
ses, trucks,  and  pipe  lines. 

3.  Communication  by  telephone,  telegraph. 
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2.  to^ection  of  livestock  and  meat  prod 


ucts. 
3.  Animal 


and      diseases      of 


industry 

•"ndulteration  of  seeds.  Insect  pests  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  forest 
reserves. 


"^"/^ipuitural    colleges    and    experiment  radio,  and  television. 

5.  Agricultural    co     »                     t-  ^   ^^^^^    aeronautics,    except    aeronautical 

'^R^'ptorestrv  In  general,  and  forest  reserves  and  space  activities  of  the  National  Aeronau- 

.K«  than  those  created  from  the  public  tics  and  Space  Administration, 

other  IBS"  g    Merchant  marine  generally. 


T  ACTicultural  economics  and  research. 
8.  Agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry. 

9  Dairy  industry. 

10  Entomology   and   plant   quarantine 

11  Human  nutrition  and  home  economics. 
12.'  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultural 

'°S°Agric^ultural      educational      extension 

''^.^Extension    of    farm    credit    and    farm 

security. 

15  Rural  electrification. 

16  Agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing and  stabilization  of  prices  of  agricultural 

''  17  Crop  insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

(c)  «•  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
consist  of  twenty-seven  "  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
leeislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
sSl  other  matters  relating  to  appropriation 
of  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
Government.  ^    „      . 

(d)  la  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
consist  of  seventeen"  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Common  defense  generally. 

2  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
generally. 

3.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

4  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

5.  Selective  service. 

6.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

7.  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards. 

8.  Ammunition  depots. 

9.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

10.  Conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

11.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 


•  "Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen, S.  Jour.  56-57,  83-1.  Jan.  9,  1953;  n\im- 
ber  changed  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  S. 
Jour.  42,  86-1,  Jan.  14, 1959. 

•As  amended.  S.  Jour.  157-160.  88-1.  Feb. 
25,  1963. 

"Number  changed  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three,  8.  Jour.  56-57.  83-1.  Jan.  9. 
1963;  number  changed  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-seven.  8.  Jour.  42.  86-1,  Jan.  14. 
1959. 

«As  amended.  S.  Jour.  157-160.  88-1,  Feb. 
25, 1963. 

"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
S.  Jour.  56-57,  83-1.  Jan.  9.  1968;  niimber 
changed  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  S.  Jour. 
42,  86-1,  Jan.  14.  1959. 


6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

7.  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 
Including  pilotage. 

8.  Rules  and  International  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

9.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  lifesaving  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

11.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

12.  The  Coast  Guard,  including  lifesaving 
services,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 

13.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

14.  Weather  Bureau. 

15.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d), 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Interoceanic  canals 
generally. 

16.  Inland  waterways. 

17.  Fisheries  and  wildlife.  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conservation. 

18.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system. 

19.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

(g)  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  consist  of  seven  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: .  .     , 

1.  All  measures  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  general, 
other  than  appropriations  therefor,  includ- 
ing— 

2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

3.  Regulation  of  sale  of  Intoxicating  li- 
quors. 

4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

6.  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

7.  Municipal  and  Juvenile  courts. 

8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of  so- 

9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  and  corporation  laws. 

(h)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1    Revenue  measures  generally. 

2.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  porta 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

3.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  in- 
sular possessions. 

4.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

5.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

6.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

7.  Compensation  of  veterans. 


12."  Aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

(e)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  fifteen  "  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  industry, 
other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  insurance. 

4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

6.  Gold  and  silver.  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption  there- 
of. 

8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar. 

9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

(f)  Committee  on  Commerce.**  to  consist 
of  seventeen  •'  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

2.  Regulations  of  interstate  railroads, 
buses,  trucks,  and  pipe  lines. 

3.  Communication  by  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  and  television. 

4.  Civil  aeronautics,*'  except  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

5.  Merchant  marine  generally. 

6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small   boats. 

7.  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to. Including  pilotage. 

8.  Rules  and  international  arrangements 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

9.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  life-saving  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

11.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

12.  The  Coast  Guard,  including  life-sav- 
ing service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and 
ocean  derelicts. 

13.  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

14.  Weather  Bureau. 

15.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d). 
the  Pananaa  Canal  and  Interoceanic  canals 
generally. 

16.  Inland  waterways. 

17.  Fisheries  and  wildlife,  including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

18.  Bureau  of  Standards,  including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system. 

(g)  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bla,  to  consist  of  seven  «"  Senators,  to  which 


**As  amended,  S.  Jour.  508,  85-2.  July  24. 
1958. 

"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen. 
S.  Jour.  5&-57.  83-1,  Jan.  9, 1953. 

*«  Name  changed  from  Coromlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  Jour.  287, 
87-1,  Apr.  13,   1961. 

«"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
S.  Jour.  5&-57,  83-1.  Jan.  9."  1953,  nvmiber 
changed  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  S.  Jour. 
42,  86-1,  Jan.  14,  1959. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  508,  85-2,  July  24. 

1958. 

•Nvunber  changed  from  thirteen  to  nine, 
S.  Jour.  56-57,  83-1,  Jan.  9,  1953;  number 
changed  from  nine  to  seven,  S.  Jour.  42,  86-1, 
Jan.  14,  1959. 
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Government, 
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[Existing] 

committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  All  measures  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  general, 
other  than  appropriations  therefor,  includ- 
ing— 

2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

3.  Regulation  of  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquors. 

4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

6.  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

7.  Municipal  and  juvenile  courts. 

8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of  so- 
cieties. 

9.  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to  the 
criminal  and  corporation  laws. 

(h)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of 
seventeen  *°  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Revenue  measures  generally. 

2.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

4.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery.  ^ 

5.  Reciprocal  trtide  agreements. 

6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

7.  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  in- 
sular possessions. 

8.  Tariffs  and  Import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

9.  National  social  security. 

10.  Veterans"  measures  generally. 

11.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

12.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

13.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

(1)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
consist  of  seventeen "  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign nations  generally. 

2.  Treaties. 

3.  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

4.  Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

5.  Neutrality. 

6.  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

7.  The  American  National  Red  Cross. 

8.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations  of 
war. 

9.  Meastires  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service. 

10.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  In  foreign  countries. 

11.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  Interests  abroad. 

12.  United  Nations  Organization  and  In- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organi- 
zations. 

13.  Foreign  loans. 


"Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen, S.  Jour.  5ft-57.  83-1,  Jan.  9.  1953;  num- 
ber changed  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  S. 
Jour.  42,  86-1,  Jan  14,  1959. 

"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen, S.  Jour  56-57,  83-1,  Jan.  9,  1953:  num- 
ber changed  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  S. 
Jour.  42,  86-1,  Jan.  14,  1959. 


CoicPAusoM  OF.  PiorassD  CBAtnm  Wbm 
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9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  aoiv. 
tlonment  of  waters  for  irrigation  purnaSL* 

10.  Mining  interests  generally.  ^^ 

11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  «. 
tries  thereunder.  ™' 

12.  Geological  survey. 

13.  Mining      schools      and     experimentsi 

Str&trlOnS. 

14.  Petroleum  conservation  and  conaerva 
tlon   of   the  radium   supply  in  the  UnitJ 
States.  *** 

15.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educ*. 
tlon,  and  management  of  Indians,  includlM 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds 

( 1 )  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  conaiat 
of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messagas, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal, 
generally. 

2.  Constitutional  amendments,     I 

3.  Federal  courts  and  judges. 

4.  Local  courts  In  the  Territories  and 
possessions. 

5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  National  penitentiaries. 

7.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopoliea. 

8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

9  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
counterfeiting. 

10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  llnea. 

11.  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  incompat- 
ible offices. 

12.  Civil  liberties. 

13.  Patents,  copjrriglits,  and  trademarks. 

14.  Patent  Office. 

15.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

16.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

17.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

18.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 

(m)  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Measures  relating  to  health,  education, 
labor,  or  public  welfare  generally. 

2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  interstate  commerce. 

5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importation 
of  foreign  laborers  under  contract,  and  mi- 
gratory labor  generally. 

6    Child  labor. 

7.  Labor  statistics. 

8.  Labor  standards. 

9.  School-lunch  program. 

10.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

11.  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  pleasures 
relating  thereto. 

12.  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

13.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Freed- 
men's  Hospital:  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

14.  Welfare  of  miners. 

15.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

16.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

17.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

18.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

10.  National  social  sectirlty.    ^ 


measures. 


the     executive 
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•^  [  Existing] 

,u/n  committee  on  Government  Opera- 
'^l'  to   consist   of    fifteen"    Senators,    to 
"h?;h  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
!^  legislation,    messages,    petitions,   me- 
PTjls    and  other  matters  relating  to  the 

^rSet^and     accounting 
other  than  appropriations. 

(B)  Reorganizations     In 
J^yy  ni  the  Government. 

''^)  such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 

°'7I»  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
♦hi  comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
S  ofsubmltting  such  recommendations  to 
!?.  senate  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
S  connection   with  the  subject   matter   of 

nich  reports; 

(B>  studying  the  operation  of  Government 
Jivltles  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining Its  economy  and  efficiency; 

(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

(D)  studying  the  Intergovernmental  re- 
Ltlonfihlps  between  the  United  States  and 
^.  States  and  municipalities,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  international  organi- 
zations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

(k)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs"  to  consist  of  seventeen"  Senators, 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
mOTlals.  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1.  Public  lands  generally,  including  entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

2.  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 

3.  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien  own- 
ership, including  alien  ownership  of  min- 
eral lands. 

4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  cre- 
ated from  the  public  domain. 

5.  Military  parks  and  battlefields,  and  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

6.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  Interest  on  the  public  domain. 

7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  affecting  their  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions." 

8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tionment of  waters  for  irrigation  purposes. 

10.  Mining  Interests  generally. 

11.  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

12.  Geological  survey. 

13.  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

14.  Petroleiun  conservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  radium  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

15.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
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''Name  changed  from  Committee  on  Ex- 
pendlttires  in  the  Executive  Departments,  S. 
Jour.  127,  82-2,  Mar.  3,  1952. 

■Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  nine, 
S.  Jour.  42,  86-1,  Jan.  14,  1959;  number 
changed  from  nine  to  fifteen,  S.  Jour.  157- 
180,88-l,Feb.  25. 1963. 

"  Name  changed  from  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  S.  Jour.  51.  80-2,  Jan.  28,  1948. 

"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
8,  Jour.  56-57.  83-1.  Jan.  9,  1953;  number 
changed  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  S.  Jotir. 
728.  86-1,  Sept.  12.  1959. 

"As  amended.  S.  Jour.  157-160.  88-1,  Feb. 
35, 1963. 


[Proposed] 

20.  Employment,  unemployment  and  the 
utilization  of  manpower. 

(n)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which 
conunlttee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  The  Federal  civil  service  generally. 

2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  Including  their  compensa- 
tion, classification,  and  retirement. 

3.  The  postal  serlvce  generally.  Including 
the  railway  mall  service,  and  measures  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneiunatlc-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roads. 

4.  Postal-savings  banks. 

5.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 

N.  The  National  Archives. 

(o)  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Flood  control  and  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion, and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than  in- 
ternational bridges  and  dams ) . 

3.  Water  power. 

4.  OH  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

5.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses,  and  Govern- 
ment buildings  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

7.  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  Hotise  Office  Build- 
ings. 

8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  Col\mibia,  including  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

10.  Measvires  relating  to  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads. 

(p)  (1)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to 
which  conunlttee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same; 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jturlsdlctlon  of 
any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (o) 
8,  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Library;  statuary  and 
pictures;  acceptance  or  purchase  of  works 
of  art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  pur- 
chase of  books  and  manuscripts;  erection  of 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Individuals. 

(C)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (o) 
8,  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  Incorporation  of  similar 
institutions. 

(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  Federal 
elections  generally;   Presidential  succession. 

(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules.  Senate  res- 
taurant; administration  of  the  Senate  OfBce 
Buildings    and    the    Senate    wing    of    the 


CX- 
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[Existing] 

16.  Measiuws  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  including 
the  cEO-e  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  consist 
of  fifteen"  Senators,  to  which  conunlttee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crim- 
inal, generally. 

2.  Constitutional  amendments. 

3.  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 

4.  Local  coiu-ts  in  the  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  National  penitentiaries. 

7.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

9.  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
counterfeiting. 

10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 

11.  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  incom- 
patible offices. 

12.  Civil  liberties. 

13.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 

14.  Patent  Office. 

15.  Inamlgration  and  naturalization. 

16.  Apportlorunent  of  Representatives. 

17.  Measures  relating  to  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

18.  Interstate  compacts  generally. 

(m)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  consist  of  fifteen  »  Senators,  to  which 
conunlttee  shall  be  referred  all  prop>oeed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor,  or 
public  welfare  generally. 

2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

4.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  interstate  commerce. 

5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importation 
of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

6.  Child  labor. 

7.  Labor  statistics. 

8.  Labor  standards. 

9.  School-lunch  program. 

10.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

11.  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measures 
relating  thereto. 

12.  United  States  Employees*  Compensa- 
tion Commiselon. 

13.  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University:  Freed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

14.  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

15.  Welfare  of  miners. 

16.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

17.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

18.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

19.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 

(n)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,"  to  consist  of  nine"  Senators,  to 


"  Numbw  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
S.  Jour.  55-57.  88-1,  Jan.  9.  1963. 

"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
S.  Jotir.  42,  86-1,  Jan.  14.  1969. 

»  Name  changed  from  Conunlttee  on  Civil 
Service  to  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  effective  Jan.  1,  1948,  8.  Jotir.  198, 
80-1.   Apr.   17,   1947. 

*  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  eleven, 
8.  Jour.  66-67,  83-1,  Jan.  9,  1963;  ntunber 
changed  from  eleven  to  thirteen  for  the 
duration  of  the  84th  Congress,  8.  Jour.  24, 
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[Proposed] 
ignment  of  office  space;  and  serv- 
Senate. 

relating  to  printing  and  cor- 

the  Congressional  Record. 

committee  shall  also  have  the 

office  space  In  the  Senate 

Capitol  and  in  the  Senate  Office 


committee  shall  have  Jursdiction 
every  alleged  violation  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  make  appropriate 
fact  and  conclusions  with  respect 
according   to   any    Individual 
due  notice  and  opportunity   for 
any  case  In  which  the  conunlt- 
that  any  such  violation  has 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
to  the  Senate  appropriate 
action,    Including    reprimand, 
siispension  from  office  or  employ- 
expulsion  from  office  or   employ- 


committees  shall  continue  and 

jower  to  act  imtil  their  successors 
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]  Accept   as   provided   in   paragraph 
subsection,  each  standing  corn- 
each  subconunittee  of  any  such 
is  authorized  to  fix  the  nrunber 
(but  not  less  than  one-third 
membership)  who  shall  consti- 
thereof  for  the  transaction 
lousiness  as  may  be  considered  by 
,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
(d)    of   the    Legislative   Reorga- 
of  1946. 
Eadh  standing  committee,  and   each 
subcommi  ;tee  of  any  such  committee,  is  au- 
tQ  fix  a  lesser  number  than  one- 
ts   entire   membership   who  shall 
a  quonim  thereof  for  the  purpose 
iworn  testimony. 

Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and  no 
following  standing  committees: 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
on Agriculture  and  Por- 
on  Appropriations;   Com- 
Armed    Services;    Committee    on 
Currency;  Committee  on  Com- 
ttee  on  Finance;  Committee  on 
{Relations;    Committee   on   Govern- 
;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 
on  Public  Works.     No  Sen- 
serve  on  more  than  one  of  the  fol- 
conunlttees:  Committee  on 
of  Columbia;  Committee  on  Post 
Civil  Service;  and  the  Committee 
I  nd  Administration.     Each  Senator 
on  no  more  than  two  of  the  sub- 
of  any  standing  committee   of 
may  be  a  member,  except  that  he 
on  more  than  two  subcommittees 
Conunittee.     The  fore- 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
during  any  period  when   there 
than    forty-six    Senators    of    the 
party, 
s  andlng  committee  shall  sit  wlth- 
leave  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
motion   for    leave   for   a   standing 
to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
be  a  privileged  motion  and  shall 


tlie 
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[Existing] 

which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1.  The  Federal  civil  service  generally. 

2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  including  their  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement. 

3.  The  postal  service  generally,  including 
the  railway  mall  service,  and  measures  re- 
lating to  ocean  mail  and  pneumatic-tube 
service;  but  excluding  post  roads. 

4.  Postal-savings   banks. 

5.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 

6.  The  National  Archives. 

(o)  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  seventeen «'  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Flood  control  and  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors. 

2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation, and  bridges  and  dams  (other  than 
International  bridges  and  dams) . 

3.  Water  power. 

4.  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

5.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

6.  Measures  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  cus- 
tomhouses, Federal  courthouses,  and  Govern- 
ment buildings  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

7.  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Rock 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

10.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads. 

{p)(l)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  consist  of  nine  "^  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same; 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  conunittee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(o)8,  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate  Library;  statuary 
and  pictures;  acceptance  or  purchase  of 
works  of  art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic 
Gardens;  management  of  the  Library  of  Con- 


del  stable. 


84-1,  Jan.  6.  1955;  same  change  for  the 
duration  of  the  85th  Congress.  S.  Jour.  41, 
85-1,  Jan.  9,  1957;  number  changed  from 
eleven  to  nine.  S.  Jour.  42.  86-1,  Jan.  14, 
1959. 

"  Number  changed  from  thirteen  to  eleven, 
S.  Jour.  56-57,  83-1,  Jan.  9,  1953;  number 
changed  from  eleven  to  thirteen  for  the 
duration  of  the  84th  Congress.  S.  Jour.  24, 
84-1,  Jan.  6,  1955;  same  change  for  the 
duration  of  the  85th  Congress.  S.  Jour.  41, 
8S-1,  Jan.  9,  1957;  number  changed  from 
eleven  to  fifteen,  8.  Jour.  42.  86-1,  Jan.  14, 
1959;  number  changed  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen, S.  Jour.  726,  86-1,   Sept.   12,   1959. 

<■  Nvunber  changed  from  thirteen  to  nine, 
8.  Jour.  56-57,  83-1,  Jan.  9,  1953. 


COMPAKIBON  OF  PBOPOSXD  ChaMOB  Wm. 

[Proposed] 
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COMPAEISON    OF   PROPOSED    CHANGES   WITH    EXISTINO   SXNATI   BXTLBS— COUtlUUed 


[Proposed] 


.rchase  of  books  and  manuscripts; 
"^tioJ^  monuments  to  the  memory  of 


"^j!**FS^Dt  as  provided  in  paragraph  (o) 

,  ms* 
(ituU 
jn,titutions. 


"^>  iTTceot  as  proviaea  lu  pttiaei.*!'"   v-/ 
''^'tt^  ?elatlng  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
8.  '°**Taid  the  incorporation  of  similar 


,iltuUon  and 


"S;  Sers  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
(^'  *T  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
^^^■'  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
•^"^edenUals  and  qualifications;  Federal 
tions,  '^^"l„--_„„.  Presidential  succession. 
•^TErMK?  /elating  to  parliamentary 
i  floor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Resteu- 
"^n?"  administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
S^  dines  and  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
?a^lS  assignment  of  office  space;  and  serv- 

%*?  MatierTreiating  to  printing  and  cor- 
Jtlon  of  the  Congressional  Record  " 

,2?«  such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
..  ;t  r>f  assigning  office  space  in  the  Senate 
Sg  of  Jfe  Capifol  and  in  the  Senate  Office 

^"a-rfe  said  committees  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  until  their  suc- 
rtesan  are  appointed. 

V?  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
<h(  of  this  subsection,  each  standing  com- 
miitee  and  each  subcommittee  of  any  such 
Smmittee.  Is  authorized  to  fix  the  number 
of  its  members  (but  not  less  than  one-third 
„  its  entire  membership)  who  shall  constl- 
mte  a  quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  be  considered  by 
said  committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
^tlon  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
zation  Act  of  1946. 

(b)  Each  standing  committee,  and  each 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  is  au- 
thorized to  fix  a  lesser  number  than  one- 
third  of  its  entire  membership  who  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

4"  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and 
no  more  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees- Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry:     Committee     on     Appropriations; 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency;  Committee  on  Com- 
merce;  Committee   on  Finance;    Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;    ComnUttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
?Tomied,  however.  That  those  Senators  who, 
as  of  January  9,  1963.  were  members  of  the 
Committee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences  or  the  Committee  on  Goverxmient 
Operations,  as  well  as  any  Senator  who  Is 
sppointed  temporarily   to   fill    any   vacancy 
arising  out  of  this  proviso,  shall  be  entitled 
to  serve  on  three  of  the  foregoing  standing 
committees.    No  Senator  shall  serve  on  more 
than  one  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees: Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla; 
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Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  effective  during  any 
period  when  there  are  more  than  forty- 
seven  •  Senators  of  the  minority  party. 

5.'o  No  standing  committee  shall  sit  with- 
out special  leave  while  the  Senate  Is  In  ses- 
sion after  (1)  the  conclusion  of  the  momlng^ 
hour,  or  (2)  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  unfinished  business,  pend- 
ing business,  or  any  other  business  except 
private  bills  and  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, whichever  is  earlier. 


"  As  amended,  S.  Joxir.  726.  86-1,  Sept.  12, 
1959. 

™As  sonended,  S.  Jour.  48,  88-2,  Jan.  80» 
1964.  By  the  same  action  the  Senate  pro- 
vided that  section  134(c)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  would  no  longer  be  applicable  to  the 
Senate. 


«As  amended,  S.  Jour.  157-160.  88-1,  Feb. 
25.  1963. 

"The  committee's  general  Jurisdiction  over 
matters  relating  to  congressional  printing  is 
expressed  in  Rule  XXIX  infra  (Senate  Man- 
ual Section  [  29 1 ) . 

"As  amended.  S.  Jour.  60,  80-1,  Jan.  17, 
1947;  S.  Jour.  157-160,  88-1,  Feb.  25,  1963. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  157-160,  88-1,  Feb. 
28,  1963;  erroneously  numbered  "3"  in  orig- 
inal (Pub.  Law  601,  79th  Cong.,  sec.  102(3)). 

''As  amended.  S.  Jour.  85,  81-2,  Feb.  1, 
1950. 

■As  amended,  S.  Jour.  157-160.  sa-l,  Feb. 
25,  1963.  For  prior  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion, now  superseded,  see  S.  Jour.  56-57,  83-1, 
Jan.  9,  1953:  S.  Jour.  24,  84-1,  Jan.  6,  1965; 
8.  Jour.  33,  84-1,  Jan.  10,  1955;  S.  Jour.  41, 
86-1,  Jan  9,  1957;  S.  Jour.  509,  85-2,  July  24, 
1958;  S.  Jour.  42,  86-1,  Jan.  14, 1959. 


RULE    XXXI 

Committee  procedure 

1.  Each  standing  committee  shall  meet  at 
such  time  as  it  may  prescribe  by  rule  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  section  133 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  thereof, 
and  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  fixed  by 
written  notice  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  filed  with 
the  committee  clerk.  . 

2.  The  business  to  be  considered  at  any\ 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  its  rules. 
Any  measure,  motion,  or  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  In- 
dicate their  desire  to  consider  by  votes  or 
by  presentation  of  written  notice  filed  with 
the  committee  clerk,  shall  be  considered  at 
such  meeting. 

Action  for  the  Initiation,  conduct,  and 
termination  of  hearings  by  a  sUnding  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure  or  matter  within 
its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

3.  Whenever  any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  a  standing  committee 
has  received  consideration  In  executive  ses- 
sion or  sessions  of  the  committee  for  a  total 
of   not   less   than    five   hours,   any   Senator 
may  move  the  previous  question  with  respect 
thereto.     When  such  a  motion  is  made  and 
seconded,  or  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  Is  presented  to  the  chair- 
man, and  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  com- 
mittee   rules    pursuant    to    paragraph    3    of 
rule  XXX  is  present,  it  shall  be  submitted 
Immediately  to  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man, and  shall  be  determined  without  de- 
bate by  yea  and  nay  vote.    A  motion  for  the 
previous  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Senators  voting.     A  pre- 
vious question  may  be   asked   and  ordered 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  pending  meas- 
ures, motions  or  matters,  and  may  embrace 
one   or   more  pending  amendments  to  any 
pending    measure,    motion,    or    matter    de- 
scribed therein  and  final  action  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  pending  bill  or  resolution.    If 
the  previous  question  is  so  ordered  as  to  any 
measure,  motion,  or  matter,  that  measure, 
motion,   or   matter  shall   be   presented   im- 
mediately to  the  committee  for  determina- 
tion.    Each  member  of  the  committee  de- 
siring to  be  heard  on  one  or  more  of  the 
measxxres,  motions,  or  other  matters  on  which 
the  previous  question  has  been  ordered  shall 
be  allowed  to  speak  thereon  for  a  total  of 
thirty  minutes. 

4.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  herein, 
where  applicable,  and  of  paragraphs  2  and  3 
herein  shall  be  applicable  to  meetings  and 
procedure  thereat  at  any  meeting  of  any 
subcommittee  of  any  standing  committee. 
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[Proposed] 
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BXTLZ    XXXIV 

Executive  sessions 


the  President  of  the  United  States 

the  Senate  in  the  Senate  Chamber 

consideration  of  Executive  business, 

a  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Pre- 

When  the  Senate  shall  be  con- 

the  President  of  the  United  States 

oiher  place,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 

and  the  Senators  shall  attend  at 

appointed,  with  the  necessary  offl- 

thfe  Senate. 

b  nslness  In  the  Senate  shall  be  trans- 
}pen  session,  unless  the  Senate  In 
seaplon  by  a  majority  vote  shall  deter- 
a  particular  nomination,  treaty, 
i^atter  shall  be  considered  in  closed 
session,  in  which  case  all  subse- 
prciceedings  with  respect  to  said  noml- 
ti  eaty,  or  other  matter  shall  be  kept 
Provided.  That  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  a  i  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  pro- 
ceedings n  closed  executive  session  may  be 
removed  3n  motion  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  t  tie  Senate  in  closed  executive  ses- 
sion; Prcvided,  further.  That  Rule  XXXm 
shall  api  ly  to  open  executive  session;  And 
provided  further,  That  any  Senator  may 
make  puf  lie  his  vote  in  closed  executive  ses- 
sion 

3.  Whc^    the  Senate   is   acting   in   closed 

session,  the  Senate  Chamber  shall 

of  all  persons  except  the  Secre- 

Chlef  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

and  such  other  officers 

Officer  shall  think  necessary; 

officers  shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

H>nfldentlal  communications  made 

Pi  esldent  of  the  United  States  to  the 

ipall   be   by  the  Senators   and  the 

the  Senate  kept  secret  until  the 

shall,  by  resolution,  take  off  the  in- 

of  secrecy,  or  unless  the  same  shall 

in  open  executive  session. 
Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
the  secret  or  confidential  busi- 
ness or  broceedlngs  of  the  Senate    (except 
for  the  I  llscloeure  by  a  Senator  of  his  vote 
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[Proposed] 
in  closed  executive  session)  shall  be  lufci 
if  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from  »i 
body;    and  If  any  officer,  to  dismissal  fi»I 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  puJ? 
ment  for  contempt.  j'^umo- 

6.  Whenever,  by  the  request  of  the  8en»t. 
or  any  committee  thereof,  any  docmnoS 
or  papers  shall  be  communicated  to  t^ 
Senate  by  the  President  or  the  head  of  ur 
Department  relating  to  any  matter  peiK^ 
in  the  Senate,  the  proceedings  in  regudte 
which  are  secret  or  confidential  under  tht 
rules,  said  documents  and  papers  shall  b! 
considered  as  confidential,  and  shall  not  b* 
disclosed  without  leave  of  the  Senate. 


"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  428.  80-1.  Mar.  6, 
1888. 


RULE  XXXV 

Session  with  closed  doors 
On  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  Senate,  on  the  discussion  of 
any  business  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Senator,  require  secrecy,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  direct  the  galleries  to  be  cleared; 
and  during  the  discussion  of  such  motion  the 
doors  shall  remain  closed.  (Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, sec.  XVIII.) 

RULE  XXXVI 

Executive  sessions 

1.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  meet  the  Senate  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
for  the  consideration  of  Executive  business, 
he  shall  have  a  seat  on  the  right  of  the 
Presiding  Officer.  When  the  Senate  shall  be 
convened  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  any  other  place,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  and  the  Senators  shall  at- 
tend at  the  place  appointed,  with  the  neces- 
sary officers  of  the  Senate. 

2.  When  acting  upon  confidential  or 
Executive  bxislness,^  unless  the  same  shall 
be  considered  in  open  Executive  session,  the 
Senate  Chamber  shall  be  cleared  of  all  per- 
sons except  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk, 
the  Principal  Legislative  Clerk,  the  Executive 
Clerk,  the  Minute  and  Journal  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Assistant  Doorkeeper, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  think  necessary;  and  all  such  officers 
shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

On  May  2,  1892,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
following : 

"Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered 
there  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  EScecutive  sessions  such  clerks, 
not  exceeding  three  in  number,  as  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
Executive  duties."  (S.  Ex.  Joxir.  226,  vol.  28, 
52-1,  May  2, 1892.) 

3.  All  confidential  communications  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  by  the  Senators  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  kept  secret;  and  all 
treaties  which  may  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  all  remarks,  votes,  and  proceedings 
thereon  shall  also  be  kept  secret,  until  the 
Senate  shall,  by  their  resolution,  take  off 
the  injunction  of  secrecy,  or  unless  the  same 
shall  be  considered  in  open  Executive  ses- 
sion.    (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  LII.) 


RXTLE   XXXV 

Executive  session — Proceedings  on  treatiet 

1.  When  a  treaty  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  it  shall  be  read  a  firrt 
time;  and  no  motion  in  respect  to  it  shtQ 
be  In  order  except  to  refer  It  to  a  commlttM, 
or  to  consider  It  In  open  executive  senlon. 

When  a  treaty  Is  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee with  or  without  amendment.  It  shill, 
unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  direct,  Ui 
one  day  for  consideration;  after  which  it 
may  be  read  a  second  time  and  con8ld«r*d 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  It  ihaU 
be  proceeded  with  by  articles,  and  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  committee  shall  b* 
first  acted  upon,  after  which  other  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed;  and  when  through 
with,  the  proceedings  had  as  In  CommlttM 
of  the  Whole  shall  be  reported  to  the  SensU, 
when  the  question  shall  be,  if  the  treaty  bi 
amended,  "Will  the  Senate  concur  in  M» 
amendments  made  in  Committee  of  tin 
Whole?"  And  the  amendments  may  In 
taken  separately  or  in  gross,  if  no  Senatt 
shall  object;  after  which  new  amendment 
may  be  proposed. 

The  decisions  thus  made  shall  be  reducii 
to  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  ratiflcatJon. 
with  or  without  amendments,  as  the  cm 
may  be,  which  shall  be  proposed  on  a  «*• 
sequent  day,  unless  the  Senate  shall  oth«- 
wise  determine;  at  which  stage  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  received  imless  by  unanlmcwi 
consent. 

On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  in  the  form  agreed  to 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  SenatcB 
present  shall  be  necessary  to  determine  it  * 
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Qo  Uarch  21,  1885.  the  Senate  agreed  to 

**/wl^«rThat  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
"^Moved  from  the  following  report  from 
tJcmniittee  on  Rules,  viz: 
*in^  Committee  on  Rules,  to  which  was  re- 
.Jid  a  Question  of  order  raised  by  the  Sen- 
tTfrom  Maine  (Mr.  Frye)  as  to  the  opera- 
Z  3r Tause  3.  Rule  XXXVI.  reported  that 
f^^da  the  injunction  of  secrecy  to  each 
^-TiTtbe  consideration  of  treaties.  Includ- 
rVthe  fact  of  ratification;  that  no  modlfica- 
Sii  rf  this  clause  of  the  rules  ought  to  be 
iSe-  that  the  secrecy  as  to  the  fact  of  ratl- 
S«tlon  of  a  treaty  may  be  of  the  utmost 
ZvcTtAnce.  and  ought  not  to  be  removed 
St  by  o^er  of  the  Senate,  or  until  it  has 
2!n  made  pu^lc  by  proclamation  by  the 
Prtildent."    S.  Ex.  Jour.  20,  49  special.  Mar. 

*^0n  February  8.  1900.  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  following:  .^      ,    .       ^. 

"Ordered,  Whenever  the  Injunction  of 
-crecy  shall  be  removed  from  any  part  of 
ie  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  Executive 
,ejglon,  or  secret  legislative  session,  the  order 
of  the  Senate  removing  the  same  shall  be 
entered  by  the  Secretary  In  the  Legislative 
Journal  as  well  as  In  the  Executive  Journal, 
Mid  shall  be  published  In  the  Record."  (S. 
Jour.  131,  58-1,  Feb.  8,  1900.) 

4.  Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
ihsil  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  bvisl- 
neu  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
liable,  if  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  If  an  officer,  to  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punishment 
jor  contempt. 

5.^  Whenever,  by  the  request  of  the  Senate 
or  any  committee  thereof,  any  documents  or 
papers  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment relating  to  any  matter  pending  in  the 
Senate,  the  proceedings  In  regard  to  which 
are  secret  or  confidential  under  the  rules,  said 
documents  and  papers  shall  be  considered  as 
confidential,  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  with- 
out leave  of  the  Senate. 

RULE    XXXVII 

Executive  session — Proceedings  on  treaties 
1.  When  a  treaty  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  It  shall  be  read  a  first 
time;  and  no  motion  in  respect  to  it  shall  be 
in  order,  except  to  refer  It  to  a  committee  ,^^ 
to  print  it  In  confidence  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,'*  to  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy, 
or  to  consider  It  in  open  executive  session. 

When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee with  or  without  amendment.  It  shall, 
unless  the  Senate  unanimously  otherwise 
direct,  lie  one  day  for  consideration;  after 
which  it  may  be  read  a  second  time  and  con- 
sidered as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when 
it  shall  be  proceeded  with  by  articles,  and 
the  amendments  reported  by  the  committee 
shall  be  first  acted  upon,  after  which  other 
amendments  may  be  proposed;  and  when 
through  with,  the  proceedings  had  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  when  the  question  shall  be. 
If  the  treaty  be  amended,  "Will  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendments  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole?"  And  the  amend- 
ments may  be  taken  separately,  or  in  gross, 
If  no  Senator  shall  object;  after  which  new 
amendments  may  be  proposed.'*  At  any 
stage  of  such  proceedings  the  Senate  may  re- 
move the   injunction    of   secrecy    from   the 
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[Proposed] 
the  affirmative;  but  all  other  motions  and 
questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote,  except  a  motion  to  post- 
pone indefinitely,  which  shall  be  decided  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

2.  Treaties  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  shall  be  re- 
Bvuned  at  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  the  same  Congress  at  the  stage  in 
which  they  were  left  at  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  at  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted; but  all  proceedings  on  treaties  shall 
terminate  with  the  Congress,  and  they  shall 
be  resumed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Congress  as  If  no  proceedings  had  pre- 
viously been  had  thereon. 


"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  320,  58-2,  Mar.  31, 
1B04. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  428.  50-1,  Mar.  6. 
1888. 

"Ibid. 

"As  amended,  8.  Joiur.  428,  50-1,  March 
«.1888. 


RULE     XXXVI  , 

Executive  session — Proceedings  on 
nominations 

1 .  When  nominations  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate, 
they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees;  and  the 
final  question  on  every  nomination  shall  be, 
"Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  this 
nomination?",  which  question  shall  not  be 
put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomina- 
tion Is  received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which  It 
may  be  reported  by  a  committee,  unless  the 
Senate,  by  majority  vote,  should  so  direct. 

2.  When  a  nomination  is  confirmed  or  re- 
jected, any  Senator  voting  in  the  majority 
may  move  for  a  reconsideration  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  vote  was  taken,  or  on 
either  of  the  next  two  dasrs  of  actual  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Senate;  but  If  a  notifica- 
tion of  the  confirmation  or  rejection  on  a 
nomination  shall  have  been  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  a  motion  to  reconsider  may  be 
made,  the  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  motion  to  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  retvirn  such  notification  to  the 
Senate.  Any  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  a  nomination  may  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  prejudice  to  the  nomination,  and 
shall  be  a  final  disposition  of  such  motion. 

3.  Nominations  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  limited  for  making  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  same,  or  while  a  motion  to 
reconsider  is  pending,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Senate. 

4.  When  the  Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take 
a  recess  for  more  than  thirty  days,  all  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  a  vote  upon  a  nomina- 
tion which  has  been  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  which  shall  be  pending  at  the 
time  of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess, 
shall  fall;  and  the  Secretary  shall  return 
all  such  nominations  to  the  President  as 
confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

5.  Nominations  neither  confirmed  nor  re- 
jected dviring  the  session  at  which  they  are 


[Existing] 

treaty,  or  proceed  with  its  consideration  in 
open  executive  session. 

The  decisions  thus  made  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  ratification, 
with  or  without  amendments,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  shall  be  proposed  on  a  subse- 
quent day,  unless,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senate  determine  otherwise;  at  which 
stage  no  amendment  shall  be  received  unless 
by  unanimous  consent. 

On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  In  the  form  agreed 
to,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  shall  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine It  In  the  affirmative;  but  all  other 
motions  and  questions  upon  a  treaty  shall 
be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  postpone  indefinitely,  which  shall  be 
decided  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

2.  Treaties  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  shall  be  re- 
sumed at  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  the  same  Congress  at  the  stage  In 
which  they  were  left  at  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  at  which  they  were  trans- 
mitted; but  all  proceedings  on  treaties  shall 
terminate  with  the  Congress,  and  they  shall 
be  resumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Congress  as  if  no  proceedings  had  prevloxisly 
been  had  thereon. 

3.  All  treaties  concluded  with  Indian  tribes 
shall  be  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  In  its  open  or  legislative  session,  tin- 
less  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  In  confidence.  In 
which  case  they  shall  be  acted  upon  with 
closed  doors.     (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec.  LII.) 

RULE  xxxvm 

Executive  session — Proceedings  on 
nominations 

1.  When  nominations  shall  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate,  they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
be  referred  to  appropriate  committees;  and 
the  final  question  on  every  nomination  shall 
be,  "Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
this  nomination?"  which  question  shall  not 
be  put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomi- 
nation Is  received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which 
It  may  be  reported  by  a  committee,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent. 

2'»  Hereafter  all  business  In  the  Senate 
shall  be  transacted  In  open  session,  unless 
the  Senate  In  closed  session  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  determine  that  a  particular  nomi- 
nation, treaty,  or  other  matter  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  closed  executive  session,  in  which 
case  all  subsequent  proceedings  with  respect 
to  said  nomination,  treaty,  or  other  matter 
shall  be  kept  secret :  Provided,  That  the  In- 
junction of  secrecy  as  to  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  proceedings  In  closed  executive  ses- 
sion may  be  removed  on  motion  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  In  closed  exec- 
utive session:  Provided  further.  That  Rule 
XXXV  shall  apply  to  open  executive  session : 
And  provided  further,  That  any  Senator  may 
make  public  his  vote  In  closed  executive 
session. 

Anything  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  In- 
consistent with  the  foregoing  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

3.  When  a  nomination  Is  confirmed  or  re- 
jected, any  Senator  voting  In  the  majority 
may  move  for  a  reconsideration  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  vote  was  taken,  or  on 
either  of  the  next  two  days  of  actual  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Senate;  but  if  a  notifica- 
tion of  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  a 
nomination  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident before  the  expiration  of  the  time  with- 
in which  a  motion  to  reconsider  may  be 
made,    the   motion    to    reconsider    shall    be 


'•  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  122,  71-7,  June  17, 
1929. 
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RtTLZ  xxxvn 
President  furnished  with  copies  of 
records  of  executive  sessions 

I|resldent  of  the  United  States  shall, 
tllne   to  time,   be  furnished  with   an 
transcript    of    the    executive 
Df  the  Senate,  but  no  further  extract 
Executive   Journal   shall    be   fur- 
ay  the  Secretary,  except  by  special 
the  Senate;   and  no  paper,  except 
treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Lcted  upon  by  the  Senate,  shall  be 
from  the  officers  of  the  Secretary 
an   order   of   the   Senate   for    that 


auuzxxrni 
Conferejice  committees 
^lajorlty  of  the  Senate  members  of  a 
ee  of  conference  shall  have  indicated 
votes  their  sympathy  with  the  bill 
and  their  concurrence  in  the  pre- 
>plnlon  of  the  Senate  on  the  matters 
with  the  House  of  Repre- 
whlch  occasion  the  appointment 
committee. 


dlsai  reement 


[Existing] 

accompanied  by  a  motion  to  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  return  such  notification  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Any  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
a  nomination  may  be  laid  on  the  table  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  nomination,  and  shall 
be  a  final  disposition  of  such  motion. 

4.  Nominations  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limited  for  making  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  same,  or  while  a  motion  to 
reconsider  is  pending  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Senate. 

5.  When  the  Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take 
a  recess  for  more  than  thirty  days,  all  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  a  vote  upon  a  nomination 
which  has  been  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  pending  at  the  time 
of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess,  shall 
fall;  and  the  Secretary  shall  return  all  such 
nominations  to  the  President  as  confirmed 
or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Nominations  neither  confirmed  nor  re- 
jected during  the  session  at  which  they  are 
made  shall  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  suc- 
ceeding session  without  being  again  made 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President:  and  If  the 
Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take  a  recess  for 
more  than  thirty  days,  all  nominations  pend- 
ing and  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the  time 
of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess  shall 
be  returned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  not  again  be  considered  un- 
less they  shall  again  be  made  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President. 

On  December  16,  1885,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  following: 

"Resolved,  All  nominations  to  office  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  printer  by  the  Official 
Reporter,  and  printed  in  the  Record,  after 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  in  which  they 
are  received,  also  nominations  recalled,  and 
confirmed."  (S.  Ex.  Jour.,  vol.  25,  197.  49-1. 
Dec.  18,  1885.) 

On  December  17,  1885,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  following: 

"Ordered,  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
Official  Reporters  with  a  list  of  nominations 
to  office  after  the  proceedings  of  the  day  on 
which  they  are  received,  and  a  like  list  of 
all  confirmations  and  rejections."  (S.  Ex. 
Jour.,  vol.  25,  237,  49-1.  Dec.  17,  1885.) 

On  May  2,  1894,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
following: 

"Resolved,  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to 
the  press,  and  to  the  public  upon  request, 
the  names  of  nominees  confirmed  or  rejected 
on  the  day  on  which  a  final  vote  shall  be 
had.  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate."  (S.  Ex.  Jour.  629,  vol.  29,  part  1, 
53-2,  May  2,  1894). 

RULE    XXXIX 

The  President  furnished  with  copies  of  rec- 
ords of  executive  sessions 

The  President  of  the  United  Statfes  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  furnished  with  an 
authenticated  transcript  of  the  executive 
records  of  the  Senate,  but  no  further  extract 
from  the  Executive  Journal  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary,  except  by  special 
order  of  the  Senate;  and  no  paper,  except 
original  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
without  an  order  of  the  Senate  for  that 
purpose. 

RULE    XXVII 

Reports  of  conference  committees 
1.  The  presentation  of  reports  of  commit- 
tees of  conference  shall  always  be  In  order, 
except  when  the  Journal  is  being  read  or  a 
question  of  order  or  a  motion  to  adjourn  Is 
pending,  or  while  the  Senate  is  dividing;  and 
when  received  the  question  of  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  the  report.  If  raised,  shall 
be  hnmedlately  put.  and  shall  be  determined 


Comparison  of  Proposed  Cwaw<^  «j^^ 
[Proposed] 

2.  The  presentation  of  reports  of  eoanh. 
tees  of  conference  shall  always  be  luoM* 
except  If  a  question  of  order  or  a  motiento 
adjourn  Is  pending,  or  while  the  Senati  k 
dividing;  and  when  received,  the  questkm  e! 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  ». 
port,  if  raised,  shall  be  immediately  put  nt 
shall  be  determined  without  debate.     ' 

3.  Conferees  shall  not  Insert  In  thttr  r*^ 
port  matter  not  committed  to  them  by  dthw 
House,  nor  shall  they  strike  from  the  bin 
matter  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  H  j^ 
matter  is  Inserted  In  the  report,  or  If  mattar 
which  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houie*  % 
stricken  from  the  bill,  a  point  of  order  dut 
be  made  against  the  report,  and  if  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained,  the  report  shall  bi 
recommitted  to  the  committee  of  conference 

4.  Every  report  of  a  committee  of  confer^ 
ence  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  dettiletf' 
statement  of  the  Senate  conferees  sufflciently 
explicit  to  Inform  the  Senate  what  effect  such 
amendments  or  propositions  as  the  confo- 
ence  shall  have  agreed  to  will  have  upon  tht 
measures  to  which  they  relate.  The  state- 
ment shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Senate  confereis. 

5.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  disagree- 
ment to  an  amendment  in  the  nature  ol  i 
substitute  has  been  referred  to  conferees,  ft 
shall  be  In  order  for  the  conferees  to  report 
a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  matter;  but 
they  may  not  Include  In  the  report  matter 
not  committed  to  them  by  either  Home. 
They  may,  however,  Include  In  their  report 
In  any  such  case  matter  which  Is  a  gmnam 
modification  of  subjects  In  disagreement 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  confereo 
violate  subsection  (a),  the  conference  report 
shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

rule  XXXIX 

Messages:  matter  from  the  President  and  Vu 
House  of  Representatives 

1.  Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  at  any  stage  of 
proceedings,  except  while  the  Senate  is  di- 
viding, or  while  a  question  of  order  or  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  Is  pending. 

2.  Messages  shall  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
previously  certify  the  determination  of  Ux 
Senate  upon  all  bills.  Joint  resolutions,  asd 
other  resolutions  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  or  In  which  its  concui- 
rence  may  be  requested;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  also  certify  and  deliver  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  resolutions  and 
other  communications  which  may  be  di- 
rected to  him  by  the  Senate. 

3.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  tlBM 
lay.  and  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  any  question  pending  at  that  tinn 
shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose.  Any 
motion  so  made  shall  be  determined  without 
debate. 

RULE     XL 

Printing  of  papers,  etc. 
1.  Every  motion  to  print  documents,  re- 
ports, and  other  matter  transmitted  by  any 
of  the  executive  departments,  or  to  print 
memorials,  petitions,  accompanying  docu 
ments,  or  any  other  paper,  except  bill*  of  tltt 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  a  Senator,  communica- 
tions from  the  legislatures  or  conventlom, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  respective  States,  and 
motions  to  print  by  order  of  the  staadlni 
or  select  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall 
unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  atdm,  *• 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. When  a  motion  Is  mads  * 
commit  with  instructions.  It  shall  be  la  01* 
to  add  thereto  a  motion  to  print. 


I96i 

^-nrt  SENAT.  RULES^-Contmued 

■**^  [Existing] 

,lU,out  debate.     (Jefferson's  Manual,   sec. 

*^?conferees  shall  not  insert  in  their  re 
2_Tt  coniercco „,^^-rf  t^  tbem  bv  elthe 
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[Existing] 


2 «  COttfe^  committed  to  them  by  either  tee  shall  report  favorably,  the  re 
port  matw:  u^^  ^^^  strike  from  the  biU  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of 
Hoo»«.  °°^_j   ♦„  H^  hnth  Houses.     If  new     able    cost    thereof;    and   when    tt 


*  t  thev  may  not  Include  in  the  report  mat 
Sr  not  committed  to  them  by  either  House. 
i%ev  may  however,  Include  in  their  report 
in  any  such  case  matter  which  is  a  germane 
modification  of  subjects  in  disagreement. 

(bTln  any  case  in  which  the  conferees 
Tlolate  subsection  (a) .  the  conference  report 
ihall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 


[Proposed] 

2.  Motions    to   print    additional    numbers 

also  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration;  and  when  the  commlt- 

report  shall 
the  prob- 
Boose.  '^"^  fr"to  by  'both  Houses.  If  new  able  cost  thereof;  and  when  the  cost  of 
"***"  .  i^rted  in  the  report,  or  if  mat-  printing  such  additional  numbers  shall  ex- 
i"*"^!  h  wM  am-eed  to  by  both  Houses  is  ceed  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the 
**  V  from  the  bill,  a  point  of  order  may  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rtrtc*^  against  the  report,  and  if  the  point  shall  be  necessary  for  an  order  to  print  the 
^  "^r  Is  sustained,  the  report  shall  be  re-     same. 

itted  to  the  committee  of  conference.  3.  Every  bill  and   joint  resolution   Intro- 

""fiifft^  In  any  case  in  which  a  disagree-     duced  on  leave  or  reported  from  a  committee, 

nt  to  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub-     and  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  received 

"Jr  ta^has   been   referred   to   conferees,   it     from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 

w  11  h«  In  order  for  the  conferees  to  report     reports  of  committees,  shall  be  printed,  un- 

,t»tltute  on  the  same   subject  matter;      lees.  for  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the 

*  Buoo"        ^  ^ — ,^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ror»or+  mat-     Senate,  such  printing  may  be  dispensed  with. 

4.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill, or 
joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof  it  shaU  make  a  report 
thereon  and  shall  Include  In  such  report  or 
In  an  accompanying  document  (to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  such  committee)    (a) 
the  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  which 
is  proposed  to  be  repealed;  and  (b)   a  com- 
parative print  of  that  part  of  the   bill   or 
joint  resolution  making  the  amendment  and 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  type 
and  italics,  parallel   columns,  or  other  ap- 
propriate   typographical    devices    the    omis- 
sions and  insertions  which  would  be  made 
by  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  if  enacted  in 
the  form  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
report   in  which   it   Is   stated   that,   in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee.  It  is  necessary  to 
dispense  with  the  requirements  of  the  sub- 
section to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
RULE  xxvin  ate. 

Messages 

1.  Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  at  any  stage  of  0 
proceedings,  except  while  the  Senate  is  di- 
Tldlng.  or  while  the  Journal  is  being  read,  or 
while  a  question  of  order  or  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ Is  pending.  (Jefferson's  Manual,  sec. 
XLVn.) 

2.  Messages  shall  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
previously  certify  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  upon  all  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and 
other  resolutions  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  or  in  which  its  concur- 
rence may  be  requested;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  also  certify  and  deliver  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  resolutions  and 
other  communications  which  may  be  directed 
to  him  by  the  Senate.  (Jefferson's  Manual, 
sec.  XLVII.) 


RULE    XXIX 

Printing  of  papers,  etc. 
1.  Every  motion  to  print  documents,  re- 
ports, and  other  matter  transmitted  by  either 
of  the  executive  departments,  or  to  print 
memorials,  petitions,  accompanying  docu- 
ments, or  any  other  paper,  except  bills  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  a  Senator,  communica- 
tions from  the  legislatures  or  conventions, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  respective  States,  and 
motions  to  print  by  order  of  the  standing  or 


"As  amended.  S.  Jour.  103,  66-2.  Mar.  8, 
1918. 

"As  amended.  S.  Jour.  555,  79-2,  Aug.  2, 
1946.  effective  Jan.  2,  1947. 


RULE    XLI 

Withdrawal  of  papers 

1  No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented  to 
the  senate,  except  original  treaties  finally 
acted  upon,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  flies 
except  by  order  of  the  Senate.  But  when  an 
act  may  pass  for  the  settlement  of  any  pri- 
vate claim,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
transmit  to  the  officer  charged  with  the  set- 
tlement the  papers  on  file  relating  to  the 
claim. 

2  No  memorial  of  other  paper  upon  which 
an  adverse  report  has  been  made  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  unless 
copies  thereof  shall  be  left  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary. 

RULE   XLH 

Reference  of  claims  cases  and  of  claims  ad- 
versely reported 

1  Whenever  a  private  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration, it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
referring  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  3.  1883,  as  amended. 

2  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
to  whom  any  claim  has  been  referred,  re- 
ports adversely,  and  the  report  is  agreed  to. 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  take  the 
papers  from  the  files  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring them  at  a  subsequent  session,  unless 
the  claimant  shall  present  a  petition  there- 
for, stating  that  new  evidence  has  been  dis- 
covered since  the  report,  and  setting  forth 
the  substance  of  such  new  evidence.  But 
when  there  has  been  no  adverse  report,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
mit all  such  papers  to  the  committee  in 
which  such  claims  are  pending. 


select  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall,  unlesa 
the  Senate  otherwise  order,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration.'* 
When  a  motion  is  made  to  commit  with  in- 
structions, it  shall  be  in  order  to  add  thereto 
a  motion  to  print. 

2  Motions  to  print  additional  numbers 
BhaU  also  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration:  '•  and  when  the 
committee  shaU  report  favorably,  the  report 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  thereof;  and  when  the  cost  of 
printing  such  additional  numbers  shaU  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,"  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  necessary  for  an  order  to  print  the 

same. 

3  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  Intro- 
duced on  leave  or  reported  from  a  commit- 
tee and  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  all  reports  of  committees,  shall  be 
printed,  unless,  for  the  dispatch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  such  printing  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

4.M  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  Diu 
or  a  Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  statute  or  part  thereof  it  shall  make  a 
report  thereon  and  shall  Include  in  such  re- 
port or  in  an  accompanying  dociunent  (to  be 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  such  committee) 
(a)   the  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed;  and  (b)  a 
comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  making  the  amendment  and 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  type 
and  italics,  parallel  columns,  or  other  appro- 
priate typographical   devices  the   omissions 
and  insertions  which  would  be  made  by  the 
bill  or  joint  resolution  If  enacted  In  the  form 
recommended  by  the  committee.     The  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  such  report  in 
which  It  is  stated  that,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  to  expe- 
dite the  business  of  the  Senate. 

RULE    XXX 

Withdrawal   of   papers 

1  No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented 
to  the  Senate,  except  original  treaties  finally 
acted  upon,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  files 
except  by  order  of  the  Senate.  But  when  an 
act  may  pass  for  the  settlement  of  any  private 
claim  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
mit to  the  officer  charged  with  the  settlement 
the  papers  on  file  relating  to  the  claim. 

2  No  memorial  or  other  paper  upon  which 
an  adverse  report  has  been  made  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  unless 
copies  thereof  shall  be  left  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary .    ( Jefferson's  Manual  sec.  XVI . ) 


RULE    XXXI 

Reference  of  claims  adversely  reported 
Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  any  claim  has  been  referred,  reports 
adversely,  and  the  report  is  agreed  to.  it  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  take  the  papers 
from  the  files  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
them  at  a  subsequent  session,  unless  the 
claimant  shall  present  a  petition  therefor, 
stating  that  new  evidence  has  been  discov- 
ered since  the  report,  and  setting  forth  the 
substance  of  such  new  evidence."*    But  when 


"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  173,  80-1.  Mar.  28, 

1947 

«oBy  Act  of  Apr.  19,  1949  (ch.  72,  63  Stat. 
48)  the  limitation  on  printing  extra  copies 
was  increased  from  $500  to  $1,200.  and  the 
limitation  on  printing  additional  coplM  wm 
increased  from  $200  to  $700.  (See  44  U.S.C. 
sec  133  Senate  Manual  Section  C6271.) 

«S.  Jour.  687.  81-1.  Aug.  27.  1949. 

«•  As  amended.  S.  Jour.  67.  50-1,  Dec.  14, 
1887. 
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of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
elect. 
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the  Executive  Departments. 
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With  ExxBrma  Sxnatx  Rtjlzs — Continued 

[Existing] 
there  has  been  no  adverse  report  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  transmit  all  such 
papers  to  the  committee  In  which  such  claims 
are  pending. 

RUI.X  xxxn 
Business  continued  from  session  to  session 

l.^  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  business  of 
the  Senate  which  remained  undetermined  at 
the  close  of  the  next  preceding  session  of  that 
Congress  shall  be  resumed  and  proceeded 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  If  no  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  had  taken  place;  and  all 
papers  referred  to  committees  and  not  re- 
ported upon  at  the  close  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  be  retained  by 
him  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of  that 
Congress,  when  they  shall  be  returned  to  the 
several  committees  to  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  referred.  [Jefferson's  Manual, 
Sec.  LI. 

2.*»  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

RULE  xxxni 
Privilege  of  the  floor-' 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  while  In  session,  except  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
private  secretary. 

The  President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect of  the  United  States.-^ 

Ex-Presidents  and  ex-Vlce  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ex-Senators  and  Senators-elect. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  in 
the   discharge   of   their   official   duties. 

Ex-Secretaries  and  ex-Sergeants  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate.^" 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members-elect.'" 

Ex-Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.** 

The  Sergeant  at  .\rms  of  the  House  and 
his  chief  deputy  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  his  deputy. 

Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  United 
States.*- 

Governors  of  States  and  Territories. 

The  General  Commanding  the  Army. 

The  Senior  Admiral  of  the  Navy  on  the 
active  list. 

Members  of  National  Legislatures  of  for- 
eign countries. 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla.w 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Assist- 
ant Librarian  In  charge  of  the  Law  Library. 

~ '   the  Capitol." 


The  Architect 
The   Secretary 
tution.^- 


of 
of 


the   Smithsonian   Insti- 


"As  amended.,  S.  Jour.  37,  86-1,  Jan.  12, 
1959. 

«>Ibid. 

•♦As  amended,  S.  Jour.  30,  52-1,  Dec.  14, 
1891;  S.  Jour.  351,  54-1,  May  26,  1896. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.   113,  50-2,  Jan.   4, 
1889. 

"As  amended,   S.  Jour.   75,  53-3,  Jan    28, 
1895. 

•'  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  418,  48-2,  Feb    28, 
1885. 

*•  As  amended,  S. 
1888. 

"•  As  amended,  S.  Jour. 
1896. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  762,  48-1,  June  13, 
1884. 

•'  Ibid. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  565,  48-1,  Apr.  22, 
1684. 


Jour.  1173,  50-1,  July  25, 
351,  54-1,  May  26, 
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RULE   XLV 

Regulation  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capita 

1.  The  Senate  Chamber  shall  not  h« 
granted  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  thl 
use  of  the  Senate;  no  smoking  shall  be !» 
mltted  at  any  time  on  the  floor  of  the  8eiurtt 
or  lighted  cigars  be  brought  into  the  Qub 
ber.  ' 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comnutt* 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  make  au 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  such  parti 
of  the  Capitol,  its  passages  and  gallerlee  In. 
eluding  the  restaurant  and  the  Senate  Offlcj 
Building,  as  are  or  may  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  its  officers,  to  be  en- 
forced under  the  direction  of  the  Preeidiju 
Officer.  They  shall  make  such  regulatiwa 
respecting  the  reporters*  galleries  of  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  the  adjoining  rooms  tod 
facilities,  as  will  confine  their  occupancy  and 
use  to  bona  fide  reporters  for  daily  nem- 
papers  and  periodicals,  to  bona  fide  reporten 
of  news  or  press  associations  requiring  tele- 
graph service  to  their  membership,  and  to 
bona  fide  reporters  for  dally  news  dissemina- 
tion through  radio,  television,  wire,  wirelen, 
and  similar  media  of  transmission.  Theee 
regulations  shall  so  provide  for  the  use  of 
such  space  and  facilities  as  fairly  to  dia- 
tribute  their  use  to  all  such  media  of  nen 
dissemination. 

RULE    XLVI 

Suspension  and  amendment  of  the  rules 
No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in 
order,  except  on  one  day's  notice  in  writing, 
specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part  propoeed 
to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended,  and 
the  purpose  thereof.  These  rules  may  be 
amended  by  a  majority  vote,  but  a  two-thlrdi 
vote  of  the  Senators  present,  a  quorum  being 
present,  is  required  for  their  suspension.  Any 
rule  may  be  suspended  without  notice  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  u 
otherwise  provided  in  clause  1,  Rule  XXVn. 

RULE    XLVn 

Disclosure  of  financial  interests 

1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  during 
any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  In  excess 
of  $10,000  per  annum,  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar  year 
a  written  report  containing  the  following  In- 
formation : 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  aaaet 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  excess 
of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse,  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $5,000,  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse  Joint- 
ly, or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or  pur- 
suant to  the  direction  of  him  or  his  spouM, 
or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a  result 'of 
any  transaction  or  series  of  related  transac- 
tions in  securities  or  commodities,  or  any 
purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any  inter- 
est therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occupied  u 
a  residence  by  him  or  by  members  of  his  Im- 
mediate family; 


196J^ 

_^8TWC  Senate  rules— Continued 
**""'  [Existing] 

^,.rk8  to  senate  committees  and  clerks  to 
.„™  when  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
^  .  nfflrlal  duties.  Clerks  to  Senators,  to 
^"^^d  S^  the  floor,  must  be  regularly 
**.iS^and  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
ffi^of  the  Senate  as  such." 

RULE     XXXIV 

neaulation  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
1  The    senate    Chamber    shaU    not    be 
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COMPARISON  or  PROPOSED  CHANGES  WITH  EnsTiNG  Sehat.  RTnjs-Contlnued 


(Proposed] 
(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditiu'e,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him,  his  spouse,  or 
from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or  other 


[ExlStlDg] 


1    The    Senate    ouaiiiwci     ■xunu     »»w.,    —  amount;  or  viviuc,  mtiuwiiiiB  o^j  *>'»-  — 

nted  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con 

«'*°rr  tbe  Senate;  "  no  smoking  shall  be  section  with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 

"Emitted  at  any  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ^^y  speech  or  address,   attendance  at  any 

'^    te  or  lighted  cigars  be  brought  into  the  „^„„o„+ion  or  nther  assemblv  of  Individuals, 

'^Tlt^shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
.„  Rules  and  Administration  »  to  make  all 
°,,  "and  regulations  "  respecting  such  parts 
,  f^,  CaolU)!  its  passages  and  galleries,  in- 
iSSg  S^estauSo?- and  the  Senate  Of- 
S  Balding,  as  are  or  may  be  set  apart  for 
ff!  use  of  the  Senate  and  its  officers,  to  be 
fflforewi  under  the  direction  of  the  Presld- 
SJ  Offlcer."  They  shall  make  such  regu- 
lations respecting  the  reporters'  galleries  of 
iS  senate,  together  with  the  adjoining 
Jooms  and  facilities,  as  will  conflne  their  oc- 
cwancy  and  use  to  bona  fide  reporters  for 
dauT  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  bona 
flde  reporters  of  news  or  press  associations 
reauirlng  telegraph  service  to  their  member- 
ghlD  and  to  bona  fide  reporters  for  daily  news 
dissemination  through  radio,  wire,  wireless, 
and  similar  media  of  transmission.  These 
reimlations  shall  so  provide  for  the  use  of 
such  space  and  facilities  as  fairly  to  distrib- 
ute their  use  to  all  such  media  of  news  dis- 
semination. 

RULE    XL 


suspension  and  amendment  of  the  rules 
No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in 
order  except  on  one  day's  notice  In  vn-iting, 
sDCCifylng  precisely  the  rule  or  part  proposed 
to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended,  and 
the  pvupose  thereof.  Any  rule  may  be  sus- 
pended without  notice  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  clause  1,  Rule  xn. 

"See  also  "Regtilations  Controlling  the 
Admission  of  Employees  of  Senators  and 
Senate  Committees  to  the  Senate  Floor', 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration on  Jan.  25,  1956.  (Not  con- 
tained in  Manual.) 

MAS  amended,  S.  Jour.  163,  63-2,  Mar.  9. 

1914 
"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  173,  80-1,  Mar.  28, 

1947. 

"See  "Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Senate  Wing,"  Senate  Manual  Section  [80]. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jovir.  27,  66-2,  Dec.  13, 
1919. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  259,  76-1,  Apr,  25. 

1939. 


convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In 
kind; 

(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  profes- 
sional firm  which  engages  In  practice  before 
any  department,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  In  which  he  has  a  fi- 
nancial Interest;  and  the  name,  address,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  principal  business 
of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  Involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  which  were  performed  dtirlng 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  services  performed,  and 
the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the 
firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nattu-e  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
partner,  or  In  any  other  managerial  capacity. 

2    Each  asset  consisting  of  an  Interest  In 
a  business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph  1   shall  be  Identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise  the  location  of  Its  principal  office,  and 
the   nature   of  the  business   or   activity   In 
which  It  Is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 
it  Is  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asset   which   Is   a    security   traded    on   any 
secvu-ltles  exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Seciu-lties  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  States  may  be  identified  by  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  Issuer  thereof.    Each  liabil- 
ity which  is  subject  to  disclosure  imder  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor   to   whom    the   obligation   of   such 
liability  U  owed. 

3    Except    as    otherwise    hereinafter   pro- 
vided   each  Individual  who   Is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  following  calendar  year.     No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar   year  beginning  before  January   1. 
1964      The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.     Any  Individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file  such 
report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on 
such  date  not  more  than  three  months  there- 
after as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  report  so  made  shall  be  made 
for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year  dur- 
ing which  such  individual  so  served.    When- 
ever there  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  made  by  any  Individual  In 
compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from  that 
Individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar  year. 
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report  required  by  paragraph  1, 

containing  an  accurate  reclta- 

:hanges  in  such  report  which  are 

compliance  with  the  provisions 

1  for  that  succeeding  calendar 

itatement  to  the  effect  that  no 

I  uch  report  is  required  for  com- 

the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 

calendar  year, 
and  certificates  filed  under  this 
made  upon  forms  which  shall 
and  provided  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  made  In  such 
detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.    The 
]  nay   provide   for   the    grouping 
reports  and  certificate  of  items 
r^uired  by  paragraph  1  to  be  dis- 
he  determines  that  separate 
thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is  not 
accurate  discloeiu'e  with  respect 
Reports  and  certificates  filed 
tale  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
pjubllc  records  for  not  less  than 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
Ibey  are  made,  and  while  so  re- 
be  available  for  Inspection  by 
the  public  under  such  reason- 
as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
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AUaoM  or  Pkopobcd  Chakgbs  With  Existinq  Senate  Rules — Continued 


erm  "Income"  means  gross  in- 

by  section  61  of  the  Internal 

of  1954. 

1  erm  "security"  means  any  secu- 

by  section  2  of  the  Securities 

as  amended   (15  TJ.S.C.  77b). 

term    "commodity"    means    any 

as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 

Exchange   Act,   as  amended    (7 


XTTD.    "dealing    in    securities    or 

"  means  any  acquisition,  trans- 

or  other  transaction  involv- 

or  commodity. 

■  erm  "officer  or  employee  of  the 

(1)   an  elected  officer  of  the 

is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 

of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 

s^bcommlttee  of  the  Senate.   (3) 

Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 

his  office,    (4)    an  Official  Re- 

of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 

by   the   Official   Reporters   of 

the  Senate  in  connection   with 

of  their  official  duties,   (5) 

the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 

is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 

«,   (6)   an  employee  of  the  Vice 

such  employee's  compensation 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

oyee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 

oyee's  compensation  Is  disbursed 

of  the  Senate,  and   (8)   an 

a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 

compensation   is  disbursed   by 

of  the  Senate. 
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Comparison  of  Pbofoszd  Chanobi  W^i. 
[Proposed] 

(a)  engaged  in  any  lobbying  activity 

(b)  engaged  for  compensation  in  the  nr«i. 
tice  of   rendering   advisory  or  public  ta 
tlons   services    relating   to   the   securlnTt 
contracts  with  the  United  States  or  any  d!. 
partment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  thltM- 

(c)  engaged  in,  or  seeking  to  become  en 
gaged  In,  the  performance  of  any  conatroc" 
tlon,  manufacturing,  research,  developmmt 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  Statee  » 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentall^ 

2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  oOeer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept 

(a)  at  any  time  from  any  Individual  en- 
tity, or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  In  lobby* 
Ing  activity  any  gift  of  money,  property  ^'. 
tertalnment,  travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  in  an  amount  or  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  $100;  or 

(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  any 
such  individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such 
gifts  In  an  aggregate  amoimt  or  having  an 
aggregate  value  in  excess  of  $100. 

3.  Noofflcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may 
be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority  « 
responsibility  for,  or  participate  in  any  way 
In  any  consideration  of  or  determination  with 
respect  to,  the  allocation  among  Memben 
of  the  Senate  of  any  funds  available  for  use 
to  defray  expenses  Incurred  or  to  be  In- 
curred by  any  Individual  for  or  In  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  the  nomination  or 
election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Member  oi 
the  Senate. 

4.  As  used  in  this  rule — 

(a)  The  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  has  the  meaning  given  thereto  by 
rule  XLVII;  and 

(b)  The  term  "lobbying  activity"  mean* 
any  activity  undertaken  by  any  person  othe 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  Influence 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  introduction,  pa«- 
sage,  defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress. 

RULE   XLDC 

Testimony  of  Members  of  the  Senate  before 
committees 
Whenever  any  standing,  special,  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  which  is  engaged 
In  any  investigation  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  may  be  pertinent 
to  such  investigation,  such  committee,  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  its  member* 
(Including  at  least  one  member  of  the  minor- 
ity party),  by  written  communication  may 
request  such  Member  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  to  give  testimony 
concerning  the  subject  matter  under  in- 
vestigation. Such  Member  of  the  Senate 
shall  appear  before  such  committee  in 
obedience  to  such  request  unless  within 
ten  days  after  receipt  thereof  he  delivers  to 
the  chairman  of  such  committee  a  written 
statement,  duly  signed  by  such  Member  of 
the  Senate,  stating  that  he  is  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. I 

RULE  L 

Outside  em,ploym^nt 
1.  No   officer   or   employee   of   the  Senate 
shall   engage  in   any   business,   financial  or 
professional  activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless — 

(a)  such  activity  or  employment  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and 

(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by 
this  rule; 

Provided,  however,  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the 
Senate,  without  special  leave  of  the  Senate— 
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Rxn-ES — Continued 
[Existing] 


Comparison  of  Proposed  Chances  Wrrn 
[Proposed] 

(a)  serve  in  any  managerial  capacity  In 
any  bvislness  or  financial  enterprise;  or 

(b)  engage  in  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  associa- 
tion with  any  professional  or  consulting  firm. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 
employees; 

(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  Joint  committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  each  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee; 

(c)  the  Majority  Leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Majority,  and  the  Minority 
Leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Minority; 

(d)  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  em- 
ployees; and  ^  „    w« 

(e)  the  President  pro  tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

3    As  used         'Is  rule,  the  term  "officer  or 
employee  of        ^  Senate"  has  the  meaning 
given  theret"      .  rule  XLVn. 
rule  LI 

The  Presiding  Officer  shall  construe  these 
rules  so  as  to  give  effect  to  their  plain  mean- 
ing Precedents  and  rulings  In  force  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  these  rules  shall  not  be 
binding  In  the  construction  of  these  rules. 


EzisTiNO  Senate  Rules — Continued 
[Existing] 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Significant  Changes  in  Com- 
prehensive Revision  of  Senate  Rules 
may  be  printed  in  full-sized  print  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  my  remarks. 

There     being      no      objection,      the 
memorandum  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
SiGNincANT  Changes  in  Comprehensive  Re- 
vision OF  Senate  Rules  Proposed  bt  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark 
1.  Journal:      The  Senate  Journal  is 
nothing  more  than  a  quaint  anachronism 
which  is  never  looked  at  by  anyone  and 
is  read  only  for  purposes  of  delay.    Its 
place  has  been  taken,  for  practical  pur- 
poses   by    the    Congressional    Record. 
The  revision  recognizes  this  fact,  and 
satisfies  article  I,  section  5,  clause  3.  of 
the   Constitution,  which  requires  each 
House  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, by  stating  that  the  Senate  section 
of  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
ttie  Senate  Journal. 

Since  the   Congressional   Record   is 
printed  and  available  to  Senators  each 
morning  following  a  session,  there  is  no 
need  to  have  it  read  aloud,  and  the  right 
to  require  that  is  abolished.  Presumably 
any  errors  in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  corrected  informally,  or  by  unan- 
imous consent,  as  they  are  today.    But 
a  procedure  for  correcting  mistakes  by 
motion,  without  debate,  is  provided  for 
those  cases  in  which  unanimous  consent 
cannot  be  obtained.    Under  this  proce- 
dure, the  Senator  seeking  to  make  the 
correction,  and  the  Senator  objecting  to 
the  correction  may  file  written  briefs  in 
support  of  their  positions  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  advance 

of  the  vote. 

2.  Quorums:  The  unrestricted  right  of 
any  Senator  to  call  for  a  quorum  has  fre- 


quently been  the  source  of  great  harass- 
ment and  delay.    The  revision  (j^rcum- 
scribes  this  right  by  requiring  a  Senator 
to  declare  his  intention  to  call  for  a  vote 
on  the  pending  business  once  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  ascertained.   Only 
on  this  condition  could  an  individual 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
However,  the  majority  or  minority  lead- 
ers, or  in  their  absence,  the  acting  major- 
ity or  minority  leaders,  could  call  for  a 
quorum  at  any  time.   The  Presiding  Offi- 
cer would  have  the  duty  to  halt  the  quo- 
rum call  once  he  ascertains  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber. 

3.  Order  of  recognition:  This  provi- 
sion codifies  and  elaborates  the  unwritten 
rule  that  the  Chair  will  always  give  pref- 
erence in  recognition  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  In  the  absence  of  the 
leaders,  it  gives  equivalent  rights  to  any 
Senator  designated  to  act  in  that  capac- 
ity and  occupying  the  leader's  desk. 

4.  Germane  points  of  order:  The  re- 
vision seeks  to  clear  up  the  confusing 
situation  which  presently  exists  with 
regard  to  the  right  to  interrupt  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  point  of  order.  It  provides  that 
a  Senator  may  be  Interrupted  without 
his  consent  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
point  of  order  that  the  Senator  in  posses- 
sion of  the  floor  has  committed  a  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  ger- 
mane to  his  possession  of  the  floor. 

5.  Submission  of  speeches  without  de- 
livery :  Upon  request,  a  Senator  would  be 
permitted  to  have  his  written  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
normal  size  print  without  the  require- 
ment of  full  oral  delivery.  However,  the 
Record  would  contain  a  notation  to  the 
effect  that  the  material  was  submitted 
but  not  delivered  orally. 

6.  Three-hour  rule:  Whenever  a  Sena- 
tor has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  3 
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consectitl  re  hours,  an  objection  to  his 
contlnue<  possession  of  the  floor,  it  made 
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legislative  committee.     The  revision  of  and  Administration  would  be  ftni««^ 

this  rule  adds  five  more  legislative  com-  accordance  with  Senate  ResoluSrSJ!? 

by  any  Senator,  would  compel  him  to    mlttees  to  this  list,  on  the  ground  that  to  include  violations  of  thP  r„?fl   a^- 

yield  the  floor.  they  have  equally  valid  claims  to  particl-  Senate.     The  Rules  Commitii^  °'  ^ 

7.  Genaaneness  of  debate:  The  pres-    pate  in  appropriations  decisions  affecting  also  be  given  the  power  to  Vpo    *°"^ 

ent  rule,  which  provides  for  a  daily  3-    matters  within  their  jurisdiction.   These  appropriate  disciplinary  actirmT"!*"*' 

hour  perl 5d  of  germane  debate,  would  be    five   additional  committees  are:    Com-  ing  reprimand    censure    suinpn.    **' 

made  mo  :e  flexible  by  the  adoption  of  a    merce,  Finance.  Interior  and  Insular  Af -  expulsion    from    office   or   tmr^      * 

procedure    whereby  a  majority  of  the     fairs.  Judiciary  and  Labor  and  PubUc  after  making  findings  of  fart  onJ"^'*' 

Senate,  ly  nondebatable  motion,  could     Welfare.  elusions  and  after  accordine  noH?.*^" 

require  f  u^er  debate  on  the  pending        13.  Germaneness     of     amendments:  an  opportunity  for  a  hearine  to  an   j  "?*^ 

business   »  be  germane  to  the  subject    This  provision,  which  is  similar  to  the  vidual  concerned.  ^"' 

matter  before  the  Senate  until  the  busi-     present  practice  of  the  House  of  Repre-         18.  Limit  on  committee  membersh) 

sentatives,  incorporates  a  general  pro-  The  present  rule  which  limits  SenTt?" 

hibition    against    nongermane    amend-  to  membership  on  not  more  than  ST 

ments.    Questions  of  germaneness  are  to  major  and  one  minor  committw>  n"° 
be  decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer  sub 
ject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  without  de 
bate. 

14.  Previous   question:    The    cumber  _ 

9.  Moriiing    business:    The    morning    some  and  unwieldy  cloture  provisions  of  some  Senators  serve  on  as  many~aslour 

hour  rule  has  been  revised  extensively  to    rule  XXII  would  be  deleted  by  this  re-  major  and  one  minor  committee    This 

abolish  tl  e  confusing  distinction  between    vision.    In  their  place  would  be  substi-  revision  would  strike  the  exception  and 

morning  lour  and  morning  business,  and    tuted  a  split-level  motion  for  the  previous  make    up    the    difference    by   reducine 

to  dlspen^  with  the  need  for  unanimous    question,  by  which  a  majority  of  Sen-  slightly  committee  memberships.    The 

ators  present  and  voting  could  terminate  * ''"'        " 


ness  was  i  Usposed  of 

8.  Poin  ts  of  order:  This  new  provision 
would  lln  it  debate  on  questions  of  order 
8ubmitte<  to  the  Senate,  and  debatable 
appeals  Irom  rulings  of  the  Chair,  to 
1  hoiu*.  ti  all.  unless  the  Senate  orders 
otherwise 


im 
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committee  con- 
tains a  grandfather  clause  making  an 
exception  for  members  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  Operations  and  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committees.   As  a  result 


consent  t  >  make  statements  or  comments 
of  not  msre  than  3  minutes'  duration. 
There  wo  Lild  be  a  daily  period  of  1  hour, 
if  that  m  iich  time  should  be  needed,  set 
aside  at  he  opening  of  each  new  legis- 
lative dar  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
business.  The  Senate,  by  majority  vote 
without  ( ebate.  could  extend  the  period 
for  up  to  L  additional  hour.  During  this 
period,  u:  ider  the  regiilar  order  of  busi- 
ness. Senators  would  have  the  privilege 
of  makli  %  3-mlnute  statements  and 
could  sec  c  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  n  atter  inserted  In  the  Record. 

10.  Mo  ions  to  take  up:  This  revision 
would  pn  ivide  a  means  by  which  a  Sen- 
ator coul  1  convert  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  eo  islderation  of  any  measure  on 
the  Sena  e  Calendar^  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  debatable,  into  a  nondebatable 
motion.  This  could  be  done  by  filing  at 
the  desk  of  the  clerk  a  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  n  ake  such  a  motion  on  the  fol- 
lowing ca  endar  day  on  which  the  Senate 
is  In  sesilon.  The  notice  of  intention 
would  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

11.  Projedure  for  bills,  joint  resolu- 
tions and  resolutions:  This  rule  has  been 
extensive  y  rewritten  both  to  clarify  its 
operation,  and  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  disru]  ition  of  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedures b  1  the  objection  of  a  single  Sen- 
ator. Th !  provision  by  which  any  Sena- 
tor can  p]  event  a  bill  from  being  referred 
to  commi  ;tee.  and  have  it  placed  directly 
on  the  cedendar  after  second  reading, 
has  been  jllminated.  However,  this  may 
be  done  ( n  motion  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  a  ter  1  horn-  of  debate,  equally 
divided  t  etween  opponents  and  propo- 
nents. T  le  section  permitting  any  Sena- 
tor to  lo:  ce  a  postponement  of  the  in- 
troductio:  i  of  any  bill  or  johit  resolution 
for  1  day  has  also  been  eliminated. 

12.  Ex  officio  members  of  appropria- 
tion comnittee:  the  Senate  rules  pres- 
ently prortde  for  the  selection  of  three 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committf  e  from  each  of  eight  legislative 
committers.  These  ex  officio  members 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  1  mlted  purpose  of  considering 
annial  ipproprlations  for  programs 
within  th  » Jurisdiction  of  theh:  particular 


debate:  (1)  on  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment to  a  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate  after  that  motion  or  amendment 
has  received  15  hours  of  consideration 
on  not  less  than  3  calendar  days;  or  (2) 
on  the  measure  itself,  together  with  any 
motions  or  amendments  relating  to  it, 
after  the  measure  plus  all  related  mo- 
tions and  amendments  has  received  con- 
sideration for  15  calendar  days. 

If  the  previous  question  is  ordered.  1 
hour  of  debate  equally  divided  between 
opponents  and  proponents,  would  be  al- 
lowed as  to  any  motion  or  amendment 
encompassed  by  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  4  hours,  divided  in 
the  same  manner,  would  be  allowed  on 
final  passage.  Unlike  the  cloture  pro- 
cedure under  which  Senators  may  call 
up  for  a  vote  after  cloture  any  germane 
amendment  which  has  previously  been 
presented  and  read,  this  procedure  would 
limit  consideration  after  the  previous 
question  had  been  ordered  to  amend- 
ments embraced  by  the  motion.  All  other 
amendments  would  be  deemed  rejected. 

15.  Voting:  Two  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  existing  rule,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  codifying  existing  practice: 

(1)  A  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
when  seconded  by  11  Senators,  shall  be 
sufficient  to  require  a  roUcall  vote;  and 

(2)  Senators  entering  the  Chamber  after 
their  names  have  been  called  may  ob- 
tain recognition  from  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  have  their  votes  recorded 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  vote. 

16.  Selection  and  retirement  of  com- 
mittee chairmen:  Chairmen  of  standing 
committees  would  be  chosen  by  secret 
ballot  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress.  In  addition,  no  Senator  would 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee  after  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  70. 

17.  Jiu-isdiction  of  conmiittees:  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Finance,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Foreign  Relations,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  would  be  shifted  to 
provide  a  more  logical  and  equitable  di- 
vision of  responsibility.  In  addition,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 


Appropriations  Committee  would  be  re- 
duced from  27  to  24  members.  Of  the 
remaining  major  committees,  10  would 
be  cut  back  from  17  to  15  members,  and 
two  would  be  cut  back  from  15  to  13 
members. 

19.  Conunittee  meetings  during  Senate 
sessions:  Although  standing  committee* 
may  now  sit  without  special  leave  during 
the  period  while  morning  business  is  con- 
ducted, a  single  Senator  still  has  the 
power  to  prevent  every  standing  com- 
mittee and  every  subcommittee  of  a 
standing  conmaittee  from  meeting  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  after  the  close 
of  mommg  business.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  revision  is  to  implement  the  inten- 
tion of  the  drafters  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  by  stating  that  a  com- 
mittee may  obtain  leave  to  sit  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  by  a  privileged,  non- 
debatable  motion. 

20.  Committee  bill  of  rights:  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  each  standing 
committee  would  be  authorized,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  procedures  now  provided  in 
individual  committee  rules,  to  convene 
meetings;  to  direct  the  initiation,  con- 
duct, and  termination  of  hearings;  to 
call  up  bills  for  consideration;  and  to 
terminate  debate  in  committee  after  a 
measure  has  received  committee  consid- 
eration in  executive  session  for  a  total 
of  5  hours. 

21.  Instructions  to  report  on  major 
legislative  matters:  Although  it  is  axio- 
matic that  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
are  its  creatures  and  agents,  no  proce- 
dures presently  exist  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  exercise  its  authority  in  a  fair, 
orderly,  and  effective  manner. 

The  rules  do  presently  provide  for  a 
motion  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  a  measure.  But 
this  motion  cannot  be  used  to  secure 
committee  consideration  of  a  subject, 
nor  does  it  provide  a  device  for  obtain- 
ing a  committee's  recommendations. 
Moreover,  such  a  motion  can  be  filibus- 
tered, since  it  is  debatable. 

This  proposal  remedies  these  defects 
by  creating  a  privileged  motion  to  de- 
nominate any  measure  pending  in  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  as  a  "major  leg- 
islative matter."    Tliis  motion  would  be 


aaidebatable.  provided  that  a  notice  of 
S^totion  to  make  such  a  motion  had 
SST  presented  on  the  previous  calendar 
Say,  and  printed  in  the  Congressional 
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Debate  on  the  motion  would  be  lim- 
ited to  8  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided 
Mually  between  opponents  and  propo- 
nents. Such  motion,  if  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  present  and  voting, 
would  constitute  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  in  which  the  measure  was 
then  pending  to  report  it  to  the  Senate 
vrtthln  30  calendar  days,  by  poll  or  other- 
^fi£e  with  the  recommendation  (a)  that 
it  be  passed,  or  (b)  that  it  not  be  passed, 
or  (c)  that  it  be  passed  with  amend- 
ments, stating  the  recommended  amend- 
ments. 

22.  Selection  of  conferees  and  explan- 
atory statement:  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  members  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee would  have  to  be  chosen  from 
those  who  indicated  by  their  votes  their 
concurrence  with  the  prevailing  view  in 
the  Senate  on  matters  in  disagreement 
with  the  House.  Senate  conferees  would 
be  required  to  prepare  a  statement  ex- 
plaWng  the  action  of  the  conference. 
Just  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  are  required  to  do  under  the 
House  rules. 

23.  Adoption  of  rules  for  each  Con- 
gress: The  provision  continuing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  from  one  Congress  to  the 
next  Congress  would  be  deleted,  and  a 
majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
would  be  empowered  to  adopt  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 

24.  Disclosure  of  financial  interests: 
This  new  rule,  which  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  disclosure  resolution  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  earlier 
in  the  year,  would  require  every  Senator 
and  every  Senate  officer  or  employee 
compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  of 
(10,000  per  annum,  to  file  a  financial 
report  each  year.  The  report  would  con- 
tain the  following  kinds  of  information: 

a.  Assets:  The  Identity  and  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  any  asset  having  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  $5,000  or  more. 

b.  Liabilities:  The  tunount  of  each 
liability  in  excess  of  $5,000,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  creditor. 

c.  Capital  gains:  Source  and  amount 
of  all  capital  gains  realized  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

d.  Income:  Source  and  amount  of 
every  item  of  income  for  the  calendar 
year  in  excess  of  $100,  including  gifts 
other  than  gifts  from  a  relative. 

e.  Assets  belonging  to  a  trust;  assets. 
liabilities,  capital  gains,  and  income  of  a 
spouse;  and  capital  gains  earned  through 
a  strawman  are  all  covered.  Family 
hwnes  and  tax-exempt  charitable  entities 
are  exempted. 

f.  Association  with  a  professional  firm 
which  practices  before  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

g.  Service  as  director,  officer,  or  man- 
ager in  a  business  enterprise. 

25.  Relations  with  lobbyists:  This  is 
another  new  rule  which  was  offered  9& 
an  amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee 
proposals.  It  prohibits  Senators,  and 
Senate  officers  and  employees  from  en- 
gaging in  johit  ventures  with  lobbyists. 


and  from  accepting  gifts  worth  more 
than  $100  from  lobbyists. 

26.  Testimony  of  Senators  before  com- 
mittees: This  new  rule,  also  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee 
conflict-of-interest  resolution,  would 
grant  authority  to  any  duly  authorized 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  request  any 
Senator  to  come  before  it  and  give  any 
pertinent  testimony  it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  can  give  on  the  subject  matter 
under  investigation.  A  Senator  receiv- 
ing such  a  request  would  be  required  to 
appear  and  give  testimony,  unless  within 
10  days  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  signed  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  Is  without  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  under  investigation. 

The  Rules  Conmiittee  would  have  the 
power  to  investigate  breaches  of  this  rule, 
and  to  recommend  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary action,  including  reprimand, 
censure,  suspension,  or  expulsion. 

27.  Moonlighting  by  Senate  employees : 
This  rule  was  also  a  part  of  the  omnibus 
substitute  amendment  offered  to  the 
Rules  Conunittee  resolution.  It  would 
prohibit  officers  and  full-time  employees 
of  the  Senate  from  serving  in  any  man- 
agerial capacity  in  any  business  or  fi- 
nancial enterprise,  or  engaging  in  any 
regular  professional  or  consulting  prac- 
tice, or  maintaining  an  association  with 
any  professional  or  consulting  firm  with- 
out special  leave  of  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  permit  moonlighting  only 
if  two  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the  activ- 
ity or  employment  must  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  the  officer  or  employee's  official 
duties;  and  (2)  express  permission  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Member  of  the 
Senate  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  officer  or  employee.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  rule,  each  Senator  would  be 
responsible  for  supervising  his  own  staff; 
chairmen  of  conunittees  would  supervise 
committee  staffs;  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  the  Vice  President 
would  supervise  their  own  employees; 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  would  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

PROPOSALS    REQUnUNQ    CX)NCURRZKT    ACTION    OF 
BOTH    HOUSES 

1.  Appropriations  Committee  proce- 
dures: House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  would  be  authorized  to 
hold  joint  hearings  and  half  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills  each  year  would  origi- 
nate in  eswjh  Chamber  to  expedite  con- 
gressional business.  (S.  Con.  Res.  28, 
introduced  by  Senator  Clark  on  March 
7,  1963,  and  pending  in  Rules  Com- 
mittee.) 

2.  Separate  session  for  appropriations: 
(S.  2198,  introduced  by  Senator  Magnt- 
soN,  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Clark,  Neuberger,  and  Hart;  pending  in 
Rules  Committee.)  This  bill  would  di- 
vide the  annual  session  of  Congress  into 
two  parts:  a  "legislative  session"  which 
would  begin  on  January  3  of  each  year 
and  end  not  later  than  the  first  Monday 
in  November;  and  a  "fiscal  session"  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Monday  in  No- 
vember and  ending  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  Under  the  proposed  proce- 
dure. Congress  would  devote  the  early 
session  to  substantive  legislation  includ- 


ing authorizations.  It  could  then  recess 
for  the  summer  and  come  back  in  No- 
vember to  deal  with  appropriations. 
The  bill  also  changes  the  fiscal  year  to 
make  it  correspond  with  the  calendar 
year,  so  that  all  appropriations  bills  will 
be  enacted  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  they  pertain. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   11    A3I. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) .  xmder  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  to 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  September  24, 1964. 
at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  23,  1964: 

Communications  Satellttb  Corp. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  for  the  terms 
Indicated: 

Frederic  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  for  a 
term  from  September  17,  1964,  until  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  In 
1965. 

George  Meany,  of  Maryland,  for  a  term 
from  September  17,  1964,  untU  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  In 
1966. 

Clark  Kerr,  of  California,  for  a  term  from 
September  17,  1964,  until  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  m  1967. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  23.  1964: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Edward  W.  Dempsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
special  assistant  on  health  and  medical  af- 
fairs to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mississippi  Rives  Commission 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  H.  Walker,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37;  33  U.S.C.  642). 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964  . 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Donald  D.  M.  Jones,  the 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Tliy  light  shall  we  see  light,  O  Lord. 
Open  our  eyes  to  the  sight  of  a  nobler 
nation  which  sets  aside  selfish  aims  and 
provincial  insistence,  that  we  may  see 
Thy  vision,  O  God.  Be  with  us  in  these 
Halls  hallowed  by  the  voices  of  other 
courageous  men  and  women  who  sought 
the  best  for  this  country  of  ours.  Be 
with,  bless,  and  guide  us  as  we  seek  the 
same.  Teach  us  Thy  will,  O  Father. 
Still  our  errant  thoughts  and  willful 
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acts, 
greater 
love  axu 
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we  may  be  subdued  by  Thy 

purpose  for  this  land  which  we 

serve.    So  do  Thou  lift  us  above 

;,  our  narrow  thoughts,  oiu-  petty 

,  to  serve  the  total  good  in  this 

/hich  we  would  seek  to  lead  only 

have  bowed  before  "Riy  throne. 

name   of   Christ,   the   Lord. 


tie 


THE  JOURNAL 

J  oumal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
ras  read  and  approved. 


MESa  LGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


A  message  in  writing  frcMn  the  Pres- 
ident o  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated! to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 


one  of  mis  secretaries. 


remark^. 

The 
to  the 


CLARENCE  P.  BYRNS,  EDITOR, 
sou:  "HWEST  AMERICAN-TIMES 
RECORD,  PORT  SMITH.  ARK, 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanin;  ous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansks? 

TTieri !  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  '  TUMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  deirest  friends  I  have  ever  had, 
Clareni  e  P.  Byms,  editor  of  the  South- 
west A  nerlcan  at  Port  Smith.  Ark.,  died 
last  nif  ht  He  was  one  of  Grod's  Jewels — 
he  fou  ;ht  for  those  things  in  which  he 
believe  I  with  all  his  spirit  and  with  all 
his  strsngth.  He  fought  for  his  com- 
munity, for  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  for  his  State,  and  for 
his  country.  Arkansas  will  not  be  the 
same  v  ithout  him. 

All  cf  us  will  miss  him  much.  Our 
deepes;  sympathy  goes  to  his  beloved 
wife  a^d  to  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 


THE 


The 


Mr. 


formei 

ner  R 
sional 


llATE  GARDNESi  R.  WTTHROW 
OP  WISCONSIN 


SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 


the    gi  sitleman 

TH01f£  ON] . 


THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakir,  it  is  with  deep  personal  sorrow 
and  pi  of  ound  regret  that  I  announce  to 
the  Hfuse  the  passing  of  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Gard- 
Wlthrow  of  the  Third  Congres- 
JDistrict  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  With- 
row  pissed  away  early  this  morning  at 
St.  Fn  ncis  Hospital  in  his  hometown  of 
La  Cr)sse,  Wis.  Funeral  services  will 
be  hel  1  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church.  La 
Crosse,  10  a.m..  Saturday.  September  26. 
Mr.  Withrow  was  my  immediate  pred- 
ecesso:'  in  representing  the  Third  Con- 
gres8i<(nal  District,  a  position  he  held 
with  c  Istinction  for  10  terms.  He  served 
in  the  72d,  73d.  74th,  and  75th  Congress- 
es. an(  I  in  the  81st  through  the  86th  Con- 
greeati^,  and  retired  with  the  convening 

87th  Congress.  

Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  8 11  Members  be  permitted  5  legisla- 
tive d  kys  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  in  the  form  of  eulogies 
and  tributes  to  our  former  colleague. 
Gardner  R.  Withrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  in  this  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  a  great 
and  fine  former  Member  of  this  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Gardner  Withrow  was 
one  of  those  gentle,  kind,  considerate 
persons  who  was  always  thinking  of  the 
unprivileged.  He  was  the  champion  of 
the  little  man.  Up  from  labor  himself. 
he  was  always  the  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  to  serve 
with  Gardner  Withrow.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege to  be  numbered  among  his  friends. 
He  made  many  fine  contributions  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  express 
the  feeling  of  all  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  knew  and  served  with  Con- 
gressman Withrow  as  with  those  across 
the  aisle,  when  I  say  we  share  in  the 
sorrow  which  his  death  has  brought  to 
his  friends  and  loved  ones.  For  my  own 
part.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
all  of  those  of  his  family  whom  he  has 
left  behind. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  have  just  listened  to 
the  sinnouncement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]  of  the  passing 
of  my  great  friend  Gardner  Withrow. 
Like  the  majority  leader  who  has  spoken 
so  ably  and  so  well  here,  and  so  fluently, 
may  I  say  that  Gardner  Withrow  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
this  body  to  serve  here  in  my  time.  He 
was  a  broadminded  person  and  was  al- 
ways interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  who  sent  him  down  here.  Like- 
wise, he  was  also  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  our  great  Nation  and  of  his  great  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occasions 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  be  with  Gardner 
Withrow  in  his  home  district  in  Wiscon- 
sin. My  wife  had  an  uncle  who  was  head 
of  the  History  Department  at  La  Crosse 
State  Teachers  College.  While  we  were 
up  there  to  see  him  I  frequently  saw 
Gardner,  and  on  other  occasions  I  was 
there  from  time  to  time  in  joint  political 
efforts  with  him.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  here 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  can  testify  firsthand  that 
he  was  held  in  the  same  high  regard  and 
esteem  by  the  people  of  his  area  In  Wis- 
consin. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  his  passing. 
I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  is  gone.  Cer- 
tainly, he  left  here  a  great  imprint  and 
a  great  example  of  conduct  and  states- 
manship that  many  of  us  could  well 
emulate. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^g^, 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  fo^ 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Gardner  ^^ 
row.  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Gardner  was  one  of  the  first  Meinhai 
of  Congress  with  whom  I  becamBto. 
quainted  when  I  came  to  the  Bouae  of 
Representatives  in  1949.  We  sat  beal^ 
each  other  in  the  same  committee  for  t 
nmnber  of  years.  Some  months  ago  Im 
came  to  visit  me  on  one  of  his  infrequent 
visits  to  Washington  following  hla  it. 
tirement. 

Gardner  was  a  good  Member  of  Coc- 
gress  and  in  view  of  his  long  service  1 
greatly  regret  that  he  could  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  had  well 
earned. 

Mrs.  Gross  joins  me  in  this  expreaelon 
of  sentiment  and  in  extending  our  sin- 
cere  condolences  to  his  good  wife,  Anne, 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecOon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
weeks  now  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President — the  appointed  hatdMt- 
man  for  his  party — has  been  roaming  the 
land  hurling  reckless  charges  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  maUng 
snide  Insinuations  about  his  ethics  and 
his  personal  affairs. 

Just  yesterday  he  increased  the  tI- 
ciousness  of  these  attacks. 

Yet  on  the  same  day  he  admitted  that 
since  1947  he  has  been  drawing  $7,500 1 
year  from  the  Lockport  Pelt  Co. — a  com- 
pany in  whose  behalf  he  three  times  op- 
posed legislation  as  a  Member  of  this 
House. 

In  a  deviously  worded  statement  yes- 
terday that  evaded  the  real  Issue,  he 
takes  refuge  In  a  declaration  that  he  hai 
never  been  a  stockholder  In  Lockport  M 
Co.  He  completely  omits  mention  that 
he  has  for  many  years  been  on  this  coo- 
pany's  payroll  as  assistant  secretary  and 
director— apparently  during  the  period 
when  he  was  on  the  floor  of  this  Hoiw 
opposing  legislation  which  the  company 
considered  detrimental. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  publicly  asked: 

Does  the  GOP  vice  presidential  cancHtoti 
consider  his  actions  In  these  Instanoei  u 
examples  of  the  high  standards  of  ethics  and 
morality  which  he  proposes.  If  elected,  to 
bring  to  our  National  Government?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  waiting  for 
his  answer.  ' 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  te  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quanm 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  • 
call  of  the  house. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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«*-  nprk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol-  U.S.  farm  exports  rose  to  $5.6  billion. 

^tSlS  failed  to  answer  to  their  an  all-time  record 

lowing  Memoers  laucu  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

names: 


AMle 

Alfer 

Arvnofl 

Aabley 

Aapln&ll 

Avery 

Barry 

BUB 

Bftttln 
Becker 
Berry 

BlAtnik 

BOltOD, 

OUver,  p. 
Bonner 
Brademas 

Brock 
BTomwell 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Ca»W8on.  Del 
Oobelan 
Conte 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Duncan 
EdmondEon 
Bvlns 
pinnegan 
Plynt 


[BoUNo.  261] 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Olbbona 

GUI 

Ooodell 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

,'^arvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

H6bert 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kllburn 

King,  Calif. 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lesinskl 

Lindsay 

Uoyd 

McClory 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Moss 


Multer 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Patman 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Pool 

Powell 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roybal 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

SlbsJ 

Slier 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Weltner 

Westland 

White 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wilson.  Ind. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  296 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^_^_^^^_^ 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPER- 
ATION   OF    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  366) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and   Means   and   ordered  to   be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program,  in  accordance  with 
section  402(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

Throughout  1963.  intensive  prepara- 
tions went  forward  for  the  negotiations 
made  possible  by  this  act — the  sixth 
round  of  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  During  this  same 
year,  U.S.  and  free  world  trade  contin- 
ued to  set  new  records,  and  important 
steps  were  taken  to  expand  our  exports 
further. 

U.S.  exports  reached  a  new  high  of 
122.3  billion.  $5.1  billion  more  than  our 
Imports. 


Free  world  trade  continued  to  grow, 
with  exports  climbing  to  a  record  $135 
biUion. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  freeing 
U.S.  exports  of  foreign  restrictions. 

Government-industry  cooperation  in 
the  promotion  of  our  exports  was  stepped 
up,  notably  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Export  Expansion  in  Septem- 
ber 1963,  and  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Export  Expansion. 

The  desire  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries to  play  a  greater  part  in  interna- 
tional trade  received  increasing  consider- 
ation by  GATT  and  by  the  United  States. 
The  Trade  Expajislon  Act  of  1962  will, 
I  am  sure,  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  to  President  Kennedy's  lead- 
ership, and  I  reaffirm  the  commitment  of 
my  administration  to  Its  full  and  vigor- 
ous implementation. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  other  coirn- 
tries  will  neither  underestimate  nor  un- 
dervalue the  strength  of  American  sup- 
port for  trade  liberalization. 

We  are  willing  to  offer  the  free  nations 
access  to   our  American  markets — ^but 
we  expect,  and  we  must  have,  access  to 
theirs  as  well.    That  applies  to  our  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  our  Industrial  exports. 
These  are  not  the  kind  of  negotiations 
In  which  some  nations  need  lose  because 
others  gain.    Their  success  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all.   They  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  partnership  for  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  among  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  free  world,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  developing  nations. 
At  home,  we  are  moving  to  eliminate 
poverty  among  all  Americans.    We  be- 
lieve that  a  giant  step  can  be  taken 
against  poverty  everywhere  if  the  free 
nations  can  work  together  to  overcome 
needless  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  trade 
among  them. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WHrrE  House,  September  23. 1964. 


at  the  time  my  colleague  was  thus  ad- 
dressing the  people  of  La  Mesa,  we  in 
the  House  were  voting  on  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of 
$998  miUion. 

I  feel  that  my  colleague's  economy 
bent  cannot  be  well  implemented  by 
making  speeches  in  La  Mesa  when  votes 
on  money  bills  are  imderway  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  admonish  htm 
that  if  he  is  really  serious  on  this  econ- 
omy drive  he  should  return  forthwith  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  voters 
sent  him,  in  order  to  do  the  job  that  we 
are  doing  here  today. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  MY  REPUBLICAN 
OPPONENT 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  contained  hi  holy  writ,  "Judge 
not  lest  ye  be  judged." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Informed  that  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  city  of  La  Mesa. 
Calif.,  a  part  of  my  district,  my  RepubU- 
can  colleague  from  the  36th  District  of 
California  leveled  an  attack  against  me 
In  behalf  of  his  brother  who  is  a  candi- 
date in  my  37th  District. 

My  colleague  from  the  36th  District 
charged  me  with  coming  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  canceling  out  all  of  his  good 
economy  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  overlook  for  the 
present  the  ImpUcations  of  his  appear- 
ance in  a  colleague's  district  to  speak 
against  him.  I  would  point  out  only  that 


PUBLIC  LAW  480  EXTENSION 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2687)  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  m  lieu  of  the  report.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1897) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  2687) 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

"That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  1b 
further  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  the  words 
'from  the  government  or  agencies  thereof 
and  further  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (f)  and  adding  the  following: 
'.  and  which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  obtainable  by  any 
other  nation.'. 

"(2)  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(g)  require  such  foreign  cxurencles  to 
be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  effectuation  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  but  in  any  event  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  that  portion  of  such 
currencies  made  available  for  payment  of 
United  States  obligations  to  be  used  to  meet 
obligations  or  charges  payable  by  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agencies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Importing  country  or  any  of  its 
agencies.' 

"(3)  Section  102(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing:  'The  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation 
shall  finance  ocean  freight  charges  incurred 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  Into  after 
December  31,  1964,  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  charges  are  higher  (than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case)  by  reason  of  a  reqxilre- 
ment  that  the  conunodltles  be  transported 
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^tei  flag  vesMls.     Such  agree- 

requlre   the   balance   of   such 

transportation  in  United  States 

b )  paid  In  dollars  by  the  nations 

organlzat  ons  with  whom  such  agreements 

Into.' 

lOS(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

the  end  thereof  the  following: 

his  budget,  the  President  shall 

under  this  Act  as  ex- 

br  international  affairs  and  fl- 

than  for  agriculture  and  agrl- 
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Shall  not  be  entered  into 
1 1tle  during  the  period  beginning 
1965,  and  ending  December  31. 
will  call  for  appropriations  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  excess  of  $3,700,000,000 
by  which  agreements  en- 
prior  years  have  called  or  will 
ap|>roprlations    to    reimburse    the 
Credit  Cori>oratlon  in  amounts 
for  such  prior  years  by 
effect  during  such  years:  Pro- 
agreements  shall  not  be  entered 
Euiy  calendar  year  of  such  period 
»11  for  appropriations  to  relm- 
Ommodlty  Credit  Corporation  in 
excess  of  •2,500,000.000.' 

104  of  such  Act  is  amended 

out  in  subsection  (c)    the  word 

Inserting  after  the  words  'com- 

the  words  'including  internal 


aiaount 

amount 

l:i 


av  thorized 

n 


Section 


Sect  on 


t  lan 
I  received 


Sect  on 


i  thei  Bof 


tie 


ntiklns 


<Vinni  all 

aid 


Such 


vUch 


vie 
reif e  rence 
eicess 

Slates 


"(8) 
the  end 

"  There 
committee 
rlculttire. 
Budget,  the 
Intematlon4l 
and  the 
Hoiise 
chairman 
of  the  Sena1|B 
forestry 
time  to  tlmi 
currencies 
shall  make 
dmt  as  to 
the  United 
frcoa   the 
special 
which  are 
of  United 
mum  ret\in  i 
title.   Such 
recommendations 
Its  admlnis' 
deem  fit, 

"The 
respect  to 
under 
the  degree 
imder  sectlo^ 
currency  to 
for  loans  to 
Uon   (e) 
establish 
under  title 
provided  in 

"'No 
foreign 
■ubeectlon 
(except 
principal  oi 
under  this 
carried  out 
following 


tht 
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January  1,  1966,  section  103 
Act  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


104  of  such  Act  is  amended 

fnxn  subsection  (e)    the  words 

25  per  centiun  of  the  cvar- 

pursuant  to  each  such  agree - 

be   available'   and   substituting 

ihall   also   be   available   to   the 

uyable  extent.' 

104  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  following : 

hereby  established  an  advisory 

(^omposed  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 

Dlrector  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 

Development,    the    chairman 

g  minority  member  of  the 

ttee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 

the  ranking  minority  member 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Committee  shall  review  from 

the  status  and  usage  of  foreign 

accrue  under  this  title,  and 

recommendations  to  the  Presi- 

irays  and  means  of  assuring  to 

I  Itates  ( 1 )  the  maximum  benefit 

of   such   currencies,   making 

to    any    such    cxirrencles 

to  the  normal  requirements 

agencies,  and  (2)  the  mazl- 

from   sales   made   under   this 

Committee  shall  make  such  other 

for  improving  this  Act  and 

rlbatlon  as  such  Committee  may 


OOZ  'Tnl 


ttee  shall  be  consulted  with 

1)  policies  relating  to  (a)  loans 

(e)   and  (g)   hereof,   (b) 

>f  convertibility  to  be  required 

101(g),  and  (c)  the  amount  of 

be  reserved  in  sales  agreements 

private  industry  iinder  subeec- 

and   (2)   each  proposal  to 

interest  rate  for  dollar   sales 

IV  higher  than  the  minimum 

I  ectlon  403. 

or  proposal  to  grant  any 

(except   as   provided    in 

c)    of  this  section),  or  to  use 

to  appropriation  Act)  any 

Interest  from  loan  repayments 

I  ectlon,  shall  be  entered  into  or 

1  mtil  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 

date  on  which  such  agreement 


subs«  etlons 


he  reof ; 


ai. 


agre  sment 
cur  'encles 


pur  uant 


or  proposal  is  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricultxire  and 
Forestry  and  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agrlcxilturc,  If  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  In  session,  or  sixty  days  following  the  date 
of  transmittal  If  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  not  in  session  and  then  only  If,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of 
such  period  there  has  not  been  passed  by 
either  of  the  two  Committees  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  that  Conunlttee 
does  not  favor  such  agreement  or  proposal.' 

"(9)  The  first  proviso  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing 'pursuant  to  agreements  entered  Into  on 
or  before  December  31,  1964  and  to  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  In  the  aggregate  of  the 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  into  thereafter:'. 

"(10)  Section  104  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Any  loan  made  imder  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the 
President  may  determine  but  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturity 
of  such  loans,  unless  the  President  shall  In 
specific  instances  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  advisory  committee  herein  established 
designate  a  different  rate." 

"(11)  Section  107  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'or  (3) 
for  the  purpose  only  of  title  I  any  nation  or 
area  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  Commu- 
nist government,  or  (4)  for  the  purpose  only 
of  title  I  any  nation  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from  Cuba  (excluding  United  States  instal- 
lations in  Cuba)  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  un- 
der title  rv  with  nations  which  fall  within 
the  definition  of  "friendly  nation"  for  the 
purpose  of  that  title.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  agreement  which  would  be  prohibited 
by  any  other  Act  but  for  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence the  maximum  payment  period  shall  be 
five  years,  instead  of  twenty  years. 

"  'The  President  is  directed  that  no  sales 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  with  any  coun- 
try if  he  finds  such  country  is  (a)  an  aggres- 
sor, in  a  military  sense,  against  any  coun- 
try having  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  or  (b)  using  funds,  of  any 
sort,  from  the  United  States  for  purposes 
inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States'. 

"(12)  Section  108  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  'six  months'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  'year'. 

"(13)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  '1961'  and  substituting 
'1965':  (11)  by  striking  out  '1964'  and  sub- 
stituting "1966";  (ill)  by  striking  out  '$300.- 
000,000',  and  substituting  '$400,000,000';  and 
(iv)  by  inserting  after  'charges  for  general 
average  contributions  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  transport  of  commodities  transferred 
pursuant  hereto'  the  following:  'or  donated 
under  said  section  416,  section  308  of  this 
Act  or  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958  (72  Stat.  1790)'.  Clauses  (1).  (11),  and 
(ill)  hereof  shall  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  1965. 

"(14)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  of  said  sec- 
tion the  following  new  sentence:  'In  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses under  any  other  Act,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  may  be  used  in  an 
amoiint  not  exceeding  $7,500,000  annually 
to  pxu-chase  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  in  order  to  meet  costs  (except 


September  a 

the  personnel  and  administrative  co>u 
cooperating  sponsors,  distributing  wwiuf 
and  recipient  agencies,  and  the  costs^M?" 
struction    or    maintenance    of   any  chttMi 
owned  or  operated  edifice  or  any  other  tm^ 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes)  d^^J 
to  assvue  that  commodities  made  a^^^ 
xmder  this  title  or  under  title  ni  are  usMtn 
carry  out  more  effectively  the  purpoejg  » 
which  such  commodities  are  made  avaaswl 
or  to  promote  community  and  other  seU^^^ 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  cause*  « 
the  need  for  such  assistance:  Prorided  ho^ 
ever.  That  such  funds  shall  be  used  onl?  to 
supplement   and   not  substitute  for  tva^ 
normally  available  for  such  purposes  ftto 
other       non-United       States      Government 
sovirces.';    and  by  Inserting  after  the  wcM 
'costs'  in  the  last  sentence  the  words  'or  tot 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies'. 

"(15)   Sections   109  and  204  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  '1964'  and  In 
serting  '1966'. 

"(16)  Clause  (1)  of  section  304(a)  or  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word* 
'Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics'  the 
words  'or  the  Communist  regime  In  China'. 

"(17)  The  first  sentence  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Pay. 
ment  lor  such  commodities  shall  be  In  dol- 
lars with  Interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  but  not  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  required  by  section  201  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  loans 
made  under  that  section.' 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  (1)  by  redesignating  it  at 
subsection  (t)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

"(2)  By  inserting  after  the  subsectlca, 
designation  the  following :  'For  sale  to  United 
States  citizens  as  provided  herein.' 

"  (3 )  By  striking  'this  Act"  and  substituting 
'the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  ae 
amended.'; 

"(4)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  to  a  comma  and  adding  "except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  such  foreign  curren- 
cies acquired  through  operations  under  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  such  foreign  currencies  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  reim- 
bursement to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  section  105  of  this  Act.' 

"Ssc.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, in  order  to  encoiurage  exports  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus  supply 
at  competitive  world  prices,  is  directed  to 
offer  for  sale,  whenever  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton is  in  surplus  supply,  any  extra  long  staple 
cotton  owned  by  it  (except  stocks  released 
from  the  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  as  amended)  at  prices  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  prices  at  which  cotton  of  com- 
parable quality  is  being  offered  by  other  ex- 
porting countries,  on  condition  that  such 
cotton  be  exported  or  that  an  equal  quantity 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  exported 
within  the  period  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultwe.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the 
maximiun  prices  specified  herein  but  shall 
not  reject  bids  at  such  maximum  prices  un- 
less a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the  same  cot- 
ton. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  nuks 
a  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  ct 
extra  long  staple  cotton  which  is  in  surplus 
supply  for  the  1964-65  marketing  year  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  and  for  each  succeeding  mar- 
keting year  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  such  marketing  year. 
Extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  surplus  supply  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu'e  determines  that  the  total  sup* 
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,.  nt  such  cotton  (under  the  formula  for 
S^iJmUUng  the  "Total  supply"  of  cotton 
*»*!^r^  section  301(b)  (16)  (C)  of  the 
^Stural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
^^Asd  but  not  including  cotton  released 
I!!^,uch  stockpUe)  is  in  excess  of  estimated 
^mac  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
°r«ich  cotton  excluding  estimated  exports 
^  under  the  authority  of  this  section, 
"Can  allowance  for  carryover  equal  to  fifty 

rcentum  of  such  estimated  constmaption 
^exports  Exports  hereunder  shall  be 
-duded  in  making  any  determination  with 
ZZaUt  to  national  marketing  quotas  under 
!!?A«ricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
Imended.  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the 
JSrooration  from  accepting  bids  which  may 
^made  at  higher  than  world  prices. 

••ac  4.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
nf  194B  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
^e  following  at  the  end  of  such  section :  'The 
JilBtance  to  needy  persons  provided  in  (4) 
above  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  be  dlrect- 
ti  toward  community  and  other  self-help 
activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of 
the  need  for  such  assistance.'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Hakolo  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

D.  R.  Matthtws, 
Chakles  B.  Hoeven, 
Paul  B.  Dague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Olin  D.  Johnston, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Oeorge  D.  Aiken, 

MttTON  R.  YOITNG, 

BOUKKE  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoxise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  S.  2687,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  pxirposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  biU  and 
lubetitute  the  language  of  Hit.  12298  as 
paised  by  the  House.  Following  are  the 
lubstsntive  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amendment 
igreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

1.  The  House  amendment  provided  for  a 
8-7ear  extension  of  title  I  vrtth  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  3  years  of  $4  billion  plus  carry- 
over. The  substitute  will  extend  title  I  for 
a  calendar  years  (through  1966)  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $2.7  billion  plus  carryover. 

3.  The  House  amendment  extended  title  n 
lor  3  years  with  an  annual  authorization  of 
H50  million  plus  carryover.  The  substitute 
will  extend  title  II  for  2  years  with  an  annual 
authorization  of  $400  million  plus  carryover. 

3.  The  House  amendment  prohibited  the 
u«e  of  foreign  currencies  to  "promote  or  help 
promote,  or  Increase  production  of  any  farm 
eommodity"  exported  from  such  country 
during  the  preceding  year  in  competition 
with  UB.  production.  This  provision  is 
(Hnltted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

4.  House  amendment  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  "friendly  nation"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  titles  I  and  IV  any  country  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  materials  or  commodities  to  or 
from  Castro  Cuba.  The  conference  substi- 
tute limits  this  provision  to  title  I.  It  is 
combined  with  other  related  restrictions  in 
isction  1(11)  of  the  conference  substitute. 

6.  The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
u«e  of  CCC  funds  under  title  II  to  purchase 
title  I  foreign  currencies  for  use  on  self-help 


activities  designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of 
the  need  for  assistance.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute limits  operations  under  this  provision 
to  $7.5  million  per  year. 

6.  The  House  amendment  prohibited  use 
of  funds  under  "this  act"  in  any  country 
tmless  the  President  finds  that  such  country 
is  not  an  figgressor  and  not  using  U.S.  funds 
for  purposes  inimical  to  the  United  States. 
The  conference  substitute  prohibits  sales 
tinder  Public  Law  480  to  countries  the  Presi- 
dent finds  to  be  such  aggressors  or  so  using 
U.S.  funds.  This  provision  also  is  consoli- 
dated into  the  amendment  of  section  107  of 
the  act  set  out  in  section  1(11)  of  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

7.  The  House  amendment  redefined 
"friendly  nation"  to  exclude  any  nation  con- 
trolled by  a  Communist  government,  whether 
or  not  controlled  by  the  organization  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  movement. 
The  conference  substitute  limits  this  provi- 
sion to  title  I  sales  for  foreign  currency. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  sales  for 
foreign  currency  will  be  prohibited  to  coun- 
tries which  do  not  come  under  the  new 
definition  of  "friendly  nation"  or  which  have 
ships  or  airplanes  under  their  registry  car- 
rying on  trade  with  Cuba.  The  substitute 
will  permit  dollar  sales  for  credit  of  U.S.  sur- 
pluses under  title  IV  with  only  those  coun- 
tries presently  defined  as  "friendly  nations," 
and  in  the  case  of  any  country  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  eligible  for  such  dollar 
sales,  will  limit  the  credit  period  to  5  years. 
In  the  case  of  Poland,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute will  prohibit  the  making  of  any  fur- 
ther sale  of  surpluses  for  Polish  currency, 
but  will  permit  the  sale  of  surpluses  for 
dollars  under  credit  extending  up  to  5  years. 
The  conference  substitute  prohibits  sales 
of  any  kind  under  Public  Law  480  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  to 
be  an  aggressor  or  to  be  using  U.S.  funds  in 
a  manner  inimical  to  U.S.  interest.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  enlarge  the  definition  of 
"friendly  nations"  and  continues  all  prohi- 
bitions in  Public  Law  480  against  sales  to 
Communist  bloc  nations. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  which  were  not  in  the 
House  amendment: 

1.  A  requirement  that  foreign  currencies 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  surpluses  from 
title  I  be  convertible  to  dollars  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It 
requires  that  there  should  be  convertibility 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  payment 
of  U.S.  obligations  to  the  Government  of 
the  importing  country  or  any  of  its  agencies. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  prohibits  the 
payment  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  ocean  freight  charges  on  title  I  shipments 
under  sigreements  made  after  December  31. 
1964,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  differential 
required  as  a  result  of  cargo  preference  where 
the  U.S. -flag  vessel  rate  exceeds  foreign  vessel 
rates.  This  provision  further  requires  that 
title  I  agreements  will  require  the  import- 
ing country  to  pay  the  balance  of  U.S. -flag 
vessel  freight  in  dollars.  This  amendment 
will  change  only  the  financing  of  ocean 
freight  charges  up  to  the  world  market  rate. 
However,  no  change  is  made  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  cargo  preference  laws  and, 
except  for  such  financing,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  continue  to  facilitate 
conunercial  arrangements  for  payment  of  the 
full  ocean  freight  charges. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  requires  ex- 
penditures under  Public  Law  480  to  be  classi- 
fied for  purposes  of  budget  presentation  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  removes  the 
ceiling  on  foreign  currencies  reserved  for 
loans  to  private  business  and  provides  that 
such  currency  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  maximum  usable  extent. 

5.  The  conference  substitute  establishes 
an  advisory  committee  to  "review  from  time 


to  time  the  status  and  usage  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies" and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  ways  and  means  of  asstiring 
the  United  States  the  maximum  benefit  from 
the  use  of  such  currencies,  the  maximum 
retiu-n  from  sales  made  under  title  I,  and 
such  other  recommendations  for  improving 
the  act  and  its  administration  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  fit.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute further  requires  that  the  President 
shall  consult  the  committee  with  respect  to 
policies  relating  to  loans,  convertibility,  and 
the  amount  of  currency  to  be  reserved  for 
loans  to  private  industry  under  subsection 
104(e).  It  further  requires  consultation 
with  the  conunlttee  on  each  proposal  to  es- 
tablish an  interest  rate  for  dollar  sales  under 
title  IV  higher  than  the  minimiun  provided 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

6.  The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
no  grant  other  than  for  military  purposes 
or  no  use  other  than  through  the  appropri- 
ations process,  of  any  repayment  of  principal 
or  Interest  from  loans  under  title  I  may  be 
made  unless  each  such  proposal  is  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  such  committees  are  given  30  days  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  or  60  days  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session,  in  which  to  express 
disapproval  of  such  proposal,  and  then  only 
if  neither  of  these  committees  disapproves. 

7.  The  conference  substitute  reqtilres  title 
I  loans  to  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States.  This  will 
apply  to  all  sales  agreements  under  title  I 
entered  into  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
bin  and  must  be  followed  with  respect  to 
all  loans  made  under  such  agreements  unless 
the  advisory  committee  established  in  the 
bill  recommends  otherwise  in  specific  cases. 

8.  The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  act  to  add  nations  controlled 
by  Communist  China  to  those  which  title  I 
is  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independ- 
ent of  trade  with. 

9.  The  conference  substitute  makes  the 
minimum  interest  rate  provided  by  law  for 
Development  Loan  Fund  loans  the  minimum 
rate  for  interest  on  sales  of  stirplus  com- 
modities for  dollar  credit  under  title  IV. 

10.  The  conference  substitute  directs  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  extra 
long  staple  cotton  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  surplus  at  com- 
petitive world  prices.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  determina- 
tion of  surplxis  for  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion. Cotton  exported  under  this  provision, 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  would  normally  be  exported, 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  exports  for  purposes 
of  determining  future  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments. 

The  general  effect  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute herewith  reported  is  to  substantially 
expand  congressional  control  over  and 
supervision  and  operation  of  Public  Law  480 
and  to  take  niunerous  steps  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  receives  the  maxlmtun 
possible  benefit  from  stuplus  commodities 
exported  under  this  act. 

Several  provisions  of  the  House  bill  are 
not  changed  by  the  conference  substitute. 
Hakold  D.  Coolxt, 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

D.  R.  Matthews, 
Chas.  B.  Hoxviar, 
PAtTL  B.  Daoux, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLETSf.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE],  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted  the 
hearings  on  the  pending  bill,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  and 
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who  se  Ted  as  one  of  the  House  confer- 
ees, Is  entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the 
pertixieit  facts  and  circumstances  in- 
volved Ln  all  the  programs  which  have 
been  li  operation  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  basic  law.  I 
am  cer  ain  that  he  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer a]  i  questions  which  might  be  pro- 
pounde  1.  I  shall,  therefore,  jrleld  to  the 
gentlen  lan  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  .  But 
before  <  Icing  so  I  shall  make  only  a  few 
brief  rt  marks  and  observations. 

The  1  TOgrams  which  have  been  under- 
taken >ursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained n  Public  Law  480  have  worked 
success  ully  and  well  through  all  the 
-  years  t  lat  such  programs  have  been  in 
operation.  These  programs  have  been 
remark  ibly  free  from  criticism.  Surplus 
commolitles  valued  at  more  than  $16 
billion  have  been  disposed  of  through 
the  pro  i:rams.  We  have  alleviated  hun- 
ger in  many  parts  of  the  world.  As- 
sistanci  has  been  rendered  to  perhaps 
100  mil  ion  people  and  the  program  has 
been  cirried  on  in  many  far  distant 
lands.  '  rhrough  these  programs  we  have 
made  many  friends  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  shared  our  abundance 
with  let  s  fortunate  people  but  even  now 
our  wai  ehouses  are  filled  with  vital  food 
and  fib  r.  I  believe  that  these  programs 
should  >e  continued.  The  bill  before  you 
authorl  :es  a  continuation  of  these  very 
worthw  ille  and  beneficial  programs. 

In  the  languages  of  this  earth  th«:e 
are  tWi»  majestic  and  magic  words — 
food  ar  d  fiber.  Here  in  America  we  have 
an  abui  idance  of  food  and  fiber.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  embarked  upon  programs 
more  iiagnanlmous  or  of  such  great 
magnltide  as  the  programs  which  we 
have  ai  ithorlzed  and  which  will  be  con- 
tinued upon  passage  of  this  bill.  We 
have  fed  hungry  people;  yes,  we  have 
fed  littl ;  children  and  we  have  helped  to 
rehabilitate  and  to  strengthen  people  of 
other  nitions.  We  now  call  it  the  food- 
for-pea^e  program.  In  carrying  out  the 
authority  contained  in  the  iMisic  law,  we 
have  given  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Gtovemment  every  possible  legisla- 
tive aul  horization  to  use  these  commod- 
ities to  relieve  hunger  wherever  the  need 
for  sue  1  relief  is  shown.  The  confer- 
ence re  )ort  is  unanimous  and  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  it  will  be  controversial. 

I  sha  1  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  but  shall  leave  that 
to  my  c  >lleague.  Bob  Poage.  I  now  srield 
15  min\  tes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  P<  AGE] . 

Mr.  lOAGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 


ference 
port  of 


report  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
all  the  conferees — those  of  both 


the  Hoi:  se  and  Senate  and  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  We  believe  it  is  a  good 
report.  It  is,  of  course,  a  compromise. 
It  does  contain  most  of  the  provisions 
which  t  le  House  passed  as  well  as  most 
of  the  p  rovlsions  ttiat  the  other  body  in- 
serted h  I  their  legislation. 

We  hi  ive  made  a  niunber  of  changes  in 
language  which  I  feel  should  be  called 
to  your  attention.  You  have  just  heard 
the  reac  Ing  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers o:i  the  part  of  the  House  which 
gives  a  rather  detailed  account  of  the 
comprcMQlses  that  were  effected.  I  do 
not  wan  t  to  repeat  but  I  have  been  asked 


to  explain  the  details  of  the  conference 
action.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  take 
the  report  and  go  through  it  as  hurriedly 
as  I  can  and  point  out  the  action  taken 
on  each  section.  Section  1  relates  to  the 
exchange  rate  which  the  United  States  is 
to  receive  in  the  beneficiary  countries.  It 
provides  very  definitely  that  this  country 
shall  receive  the  highest  applicable  legal 
exchange  rate  granted  in  that  country 
and  in  no  event  shall  that  rate  be  less 
than  the  most  favorable  rate  granted  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world  for  the 
same  kind  of  transaction. 

Section  2  Is  a  new  subsection  and  pro- 
vides for  the  convertibility  of  currencies 
"to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  purposes  of  this  act"  and 
again  it  requires  that  the  maximum 
amount  possible  of  these  currencies  be 
made  convertible  and  in  any  event 
enough  to  pay  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  for  all  U.S.  Government  purposes 
in  the  host  country.  In  all  frankness, 
this  relates  primarily  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  makes  it  a  requirement  that  in  any 
future  agreements  which  might  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
enough  of  the  funds  will  be  made  con- 
vertible to  pay  the  tolls  which  the  U.S. 
Government  might  have  to  pay  for  use  of 
the  canal. 

Section  3  relates  to  ocean  freight,  and 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  a 
great  many  Members  of  the  House.  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  any  provision 
relating  to  ocean  freight  whatsoever. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  all  of  the 
basic  freight — that  is,  the  lowest  freight 
rates  available  to  world  shippers,  whether 
shipped  in  American  or  foreign  bot- 
toms— should  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
country.  We  have  in  this  compromise 
provided  that  the  foreign  country  shall 
pay  the  basic  freight  and  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  goods  are  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms  they  must  pay  it  in  dollars. 
That  is  to  protect  American  shipping.  It 
means  American  ships  will  get  that  basic 
part  paid  in  dollars  even  though  it  Is 
paid  by  the  foreign  country,  and  the 
compromise  provides  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment shall  continue  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  rate  and  the 
American  rate  on  that  portion  of  the 
goods  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
Of  course,  this  part  is  also  paid  in  dollars. 

We  wUl  save  our  Government  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  freight  but  this  con- 
ference report  does  not  change  in  any 
resF>ect  this  provision  which  has  long 
been  in  the  law  that  50  percent  of  the 
goods  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
It  protects  American  shipping  interests 
while  giving  at  least  some  little  relief  to 
American  taxpayers. 

Section  4  simply  requires  that  in  budg- 
eting these  amounts  that  these  expendi- 
tures be  charged  to  the  International  as- 
sistance program  rather  than  be  charged 
to  Agriculture. 

Section  5  fixes  the  total  authorized  ex- 
penditures under  title  I,  which  is  the 
title  authorizing  the  sale  of  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies.  Since  we  have 
changed  the  term  of  the  bill  from  3  to 
2  years  we  have  likewise  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  expended 
during  that  period  of  time.  The  ex- 
penditure per  year  will  be  just  slightly 
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more  than  the  amount  aut 
House  bill. 

Section  6  makes  no  change  in  h^ 
wording  of  the  House  bUl,  as  you  S.2 
it.  It  simply  provides  that  wb^Sz 
out  the  word  "miUtary"  and  afti?5 
words  "common  defense"  insert  "Sh? 
ing  internal  security."  which  nuSSri 
clear  that  we  can  use  this  promm  b^ 
carry  on  our  military  aid  In  nationg  itS 
Vietnam  and  Korea  with  no  chance  tJ«! 
someone  would  claim  that  we  were  m 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  loS 
government  in  supporting  internal »» 
rity  efforts.  ^" 

Section  7  relates  to  the  "Cooley"  lotm 
There  has  been  a  limitation  on^ 
amount  of  these  funds  that  could  h* 
used  for  Cooley  loans.  Cooley  loans  an 
those  loans  which  are  made  In  fordm 
currencies  which  we  have  acquired  ttm 
the  sale  of  these  commodities  to  private 
concerns  or  Investors  who  want  to  In- 
vest  in  the  development  of  the  hoit 
country.  It  was  the  thought  of  your 
committee  and  of  yoiu-  conferees  th«t 
these  Cooley  loans  are  one  of  the  best 
means  of  using  the  proceeds  of  the* 
sales.  They  use  the  proceeds  to  develop 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  American 
investors  and  use  the  private  enterprl« 
system  to  do  it.  We  have  taken  ofT  all 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds  which  can  be  used  for  Cooley 
loans  and  have  inserted  instead  a  pro- 
vision that  as  much  of  these  funds  at 
can  be  prudently  used  for  Cooley  loau 
shall  be  so  used.  We  think  that  thli 
will  help  American  investors  as  well  ai 
local  people. 

Section  8  provides  that  we  shall  set 
up  an  advisory  conunittee,  as  was  set  out 
in  the  House  bill,  to  advise  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  to  the  use  of  these  funds  over 
the  world.  This  committee  is  one  which 
includes  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  in  the  House  and 
the  comparable  ofBcials  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol.  We  believe  that  it 
provides  for  a  closer  liaison  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

The  second  paragraph  of  that  provi- 
sion is  new.  It  specifically  requires  that 
this  committee  "shall  be  consulted"  with 
respect  to  the  policies  relating  to  loans 
under  this  title  I,  and  that  It  shall  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  proposals  to 
establish  interest  rates  for  dollar  sales 
imder  title  IV. 

The  third  paragraph  of  that  same  sec- 
tion is  a  provision  inserted  at  the  request 
of  the  Senate  to  require  a  review  by  cwn- 
mlttees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  proj- 
ects which  are  presented  by  the  Execu- 
tive with  the  authority  of  the  committee 
to  reject  or  to  disapprove  any  proposed 
grant  or  expenditure  of  the  funds  that 
are  obtained  from  the  repayment  of  any 
of  the  moneys  loaned  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill — another  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress. 

Section  9  provides  that  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  available 
for  U.S.  Govenunent  purposes.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  is  to  give  the  Appropriations 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  use  more 
of  these  funds — through  the  purchase  of 
"counterpart"  with  dollars  if  it  wants  to 
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.  «  The  reason  for  makhig  this  eflec- 
SAe  first  of  the  year  is  that  there  are 
**^f.f^nding  agreements  at  the  present 
SSS^t  have  been  negotiated  and 
Sdbe  carried  out  under  the  terms  of 

^^M^^dS.    Mr.  speaker,  will  the 

^'Sfl^^OAGE^'^  "l  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Just  for  the  purpose 
«f  clarification,  do  I  understand  cor- 
Itlv  that  this  provision  of  the  conf er- 
IS  report  would  enable  either  of  the 
^cultu^al  committees  of  the  Congress 
Sin  effect,  nullify  any  grants  of  U.s.- 
Smed  foreign  currencies  withm  30  days 
SttiV  Congress  is  in  session  or  60  days. 
If  not    Am  I  correct,  sir? 

Mr  POAGE.    Not  quite.    If  I  may  ex- 
niainit  a  Uttle  more  clearly;  in  the  first 
Sftrt  of  this  section  which  relates  to  the 
StabUshment  of  a  committee,  which  was 
m  the  House  bill,  it  provides  for  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  special  committee  com- 
oosed  of  the  three  representatives  of  the 
Swcutive  and  four  representatives  of  the 
ipeislative  branch.    That  is  the  conunit- 
Z  or  commission  which  would  review 
Si  consult  about  any  of  the  agreements 
which  might  be  currently  being  made. 
Under  these  and  under  existing  agree- 
ments you  get  repayments  which  are  an- 
Ucipated  to  run  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
believe  of  $300  million  during  the  next  2 
years  'it  is  only  as  to  the  proceeds  gen- 
erated by  those  repayments  of  funds  that 
that  third  paragraph  relates,  only  to  re- 
payment of  funds  which  have  previously 
been  loaned  or  advanced  to  the  foreign 

countries.  ,  ^    x    xi. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  relate  to  tne 
original  agreements  under  which  we  send 
the  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
country.  Then  for  the  repayments  made 
under  these  agreements  the  third  para- 
graph steps  in  and  is  applicable,  and 
there  any  use  of  those  funds — any  use 
of  them  must  be  referred  to  the  House 
committee  and  Senate  conmiittee  and 
either  the  House  or  Senate  committee 
can  reject  that  use  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  use,  meaning  the 
proposed  grant  rightr-one  example  of 
that  use  would  be  a  grant  if  it  was  for 
nonmilitary  purposes;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understand  that  any 
grant  in  an  original  agreement  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  as 
is  provided  was  the  House  bill.  As  to 
any  use  of  the  original  funds,  you  could 
not  make  any  grant  of  the  repayment 
funds  without  referring  it  to  the  House 
and  Senate.  ,  ^,,  ^. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.    I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Just  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  is  not  that  language  applica- 
ble? It  makes  funds  from  loan  repay- 
ments—they all  have  to  be  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  way  the  language  reads. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  language  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  the  way  It 
reads  to  me. 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
grant  of  funds,  whether  in  the  original 
agreement  or  out  of  repaid  funds,  could 
be  made  without  a  veto  right  in  the  two 
regular  committees.  Any  agreement  or 
proposal  to  grant  currencies  would  have 
to  come  to  both  conmiittees  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Whether  they  are  re- 
payment funds  or  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right— if  it  were 
a  grant.  But  if  they  were  regular  loans 
in  the  original  agreement  they  would 
come  only  to  the  advisory  committee. 
On  the  other  hand  a  pure  grant  would 
be  subject  to  consideration  both  by  the 
special  committee  and  by  the  regular 
committees  of  both  Houses. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  interest 
rate  on  these  loans  of  foreign  currencies 
which  are  made  to  beneficiary  countries 
shall  be  as  high  as  that  of  the  cost  of 
funds  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  President  may  make  a  specific 
finding  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
advisory  committee  that  a  different  rate 
should  be  designated.  It  requires  not 
merely  a  Presidential  finding  but  also 
a  recommendation  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, on  which  the  legislative  branch 
will  be  represented. 

Section  11  is,  I  believe,  the  most  con- 
troversial section  in  the  report.  This  is 
a  combination  of  the  Findley,  the  Rogers, 
the  Bolton,  and  the  Roosevelt  amend- 
ments. We  have  made  these  limitations 
applicable  only  to  title  I,  because  titles  II 
and  ni  relate  to  gifts.  Certainly  we  do 
not  want  to  make  them  applicable  where 
there  is  a  disaster  or  where  we  are  mak- 
ing a  gift. 

Title  IV  relates  to  sales  for  U.S.  dol- 
lars. We  felt  it  was  inadvisable  to  limit 
the  sales  for  U.S.  dollars,  so  we  have  not 
made  these  amendments  applicable  to 
title  rv  except  to  the  extent  of  some 
legislation— we  believe  there  is  some  ex- 
isting legislation— which  may  prohibit 
the  use  of  title  IV  in  Poland.  We  have, 
therefore,  provided  that  sales  can  be 
made  for  dollars  vmder  title  IV  but  that 
the  term  of  credit  may  not  exceed  5 
years.  Generally  under  title  IV  there  is 
a  20 -year  limitation.  We  have  tried  our 
best  to  keep  the  sph-it  of  the  amendments 
which  the  House  put  on  and  which  were 
not  put  on  by  the  Senate,  but  we  have 
tried  to  make  them  fiexible  enough  to 
enable  the  program  to  function. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  the  spirit  that 
there  are  to  be  greater  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  these  funds  in  selling  commodities 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia;  however,  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  if  they  are  pay- 
ing in  dollars  they  should  get  as  much  as 
5  years  credit. 

We  have  provided,  in  determining  what 
coimtry  may  be  an  aggressor,  that  it 
shall  be  up  to  the  President  to  make  that 
determination,  and  we  only  require  that 
he  do  it  when  he  feels  that  a  specific 
country  is  guilty  of  aggressive  acts.  If 
he  finds  any  country  to  be  an  aggressor, 
there  can  be  no  trade  with  the  country 
under  this  bill.  We  do  not,  however,  re- 
quire the  President  to  offer  needless  In- 
sults nor  to  make  any  decisions  until  a 
country  has  taken  aggressive  steps. 


We  have  also  added  a  proviso  which 
I  believe  appears  a  little  further  on,  in 
the  mechanics  of  the  bill,  which  relates 
to  this  same  general  question  of  restrict- 
ing trade  with  communistic  countries. 
This  is  section  16,  which  adds  Red  China 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of 
those  countries  which  by  name  cannot 
participate  in  this  program,  and  dom- 
ination by  which  would  disqualify  any 
other  coimtry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whether 
anything  has  been  done  by  the  Congress, 
insofsu-  as  he  knows,  which  would  change 
the  original  spirit  of  Public  Law  480,  as 
to  all  titles. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  believe,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  we  have  retained  very  well 
the  basic  spirit  of  the  law.  We  have  put 
in  a  good  many  items  to  tighten  it  up. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  conference  re- 
port will  tighten  up  considerably  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480,  but  it  will  still  leave  a 
usable  and  workable  program  which  can 
be  used  to  dispose  of  our  agricultural 
commodities,  to  the  advantage  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  foreign  cotm- 
tries. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  one  further  ques- 
tion? Generally  speaking,  this  program 
has  become  known  now  rather  more 
under  the  name  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  than  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

What  has  happened  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  has 
not  interrupted  this  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, has  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
Interrupted  the  food-for-peace  program 
at  all.  Food  for  peace  is  not  a  name 
that  has  ever  been  in  the  statutory  his- 
tory of  this  program. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  understand  that, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  beginnhig  to  take 
on  that  pseudonym  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I 
like  to  think  of  this  program  as  basically 
a  program  for  the  orderly  disposal  of 
our  agricultural  surpluses  in  a  way  which 
will  give  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
our  friends  abroad  as  well  m  to  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  what  has  been 
popularly  known  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  as  Public  Law  480.  Has 
there  been  anything  done  in  the  confer- 
ence which  would  change  this  popular 
approach  to  the  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  thing  done  here  that 
will  change  that  approach  at  all. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  we  are  still  here 
pursuing,  at  least  under  one  title,  what 
we  generally  know  as  the  food-for-peace 
program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  I  think  under  all 
four  titles.  All  of  them  tend  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  food  for  peace. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  you. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Section  12  relates  only 
to  the  requirement  for  reports.  It  Is  In 
both  bills.  It  requires  yearly  reports 
rather  than  each  6  months. 
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Section  13  makes  the  authorization  for 
funds  foi  title  n  correspond  with  the 
change  hi  reto  made  in  the  period  of  the 
bill — f ron  3  to  2  years. 

Section  14  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Matthews  amendment.  Tou  will  recall 
that  this  amendment  allows  the  use  of 
title  n  fu  ads  for  the  ptirchase  of  tools, 
and  so  forth,  to  aid  in  developing  self- 
help  proje  cts  instead  of  direct  aid. 

Section  15  Is  the  change  from  3  to  2 


16  has  been  explained. 

17  makes  the  provisions  of  title 
act — the  title  relating  to  sale 

for  dollars — conform  In  interest  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Development  Loan  Act. 

The  las ;  section  of  the  bill  is  a  rider 
placed  on  the  bill  in  the  other  body.  It 
has  no  re  ation  to  Public  Law  480.  It 
relates  to  the  sale  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton.  I ;  seems  to  have  general  ap- 
proval of  t  lose  involved. 

Mr.  Spe  aker,  I  realize  my  time  is  ex- 
hausted. I  hope  this  covers  all  of  the 
items  in  this  report,  and  that  you  will 
accept  the  action  of  your  conferees. 

The  SPI  AKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  ger  Jeman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CCK  >LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  t>  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  HOEV  EN] . 

Mr.  ho:  rVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2687,  a  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  Public  Law  480. 
This  legisl  ition,  in  my  opinion,  will  im- 
prove this  mportant  program  during  the 
next  2  yeirs.  I  have  always  been  an 
ardent  sup  porter  of  Public  Law  480.  My 
concern  tl:  rough  the  years  has  been  that 
it  was  gradually  becoming  an  adjunct  of 
foreign  ale  and  not  serving  the  purposes 
that  were  set  out  when  the  original  bill 
was  enactt  d  in  1954.  I  am  very  happy  to 
report  tha .  in  this  conference  report  for 
the  first  tL  ne  we  are  really  showing  some 
evidence  o  keeping  control  of  this  legis- 
lation wit  dn  the  Congress  and  within 
the  origins  1  concept  and  purpose  of  Pub- 
lic Law  48),  to  wit,  the  orderly  disposal 
of  surplui  agricultiuul  commodities. 
This  progiBun  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  Amerlcin  agricultiu-e.  We  have  dis- 
posed of  at  out  $15  billion  of  surplus  com- 
modities s  nee  1954,  and  have,  inciden- 
tally, fed  a  K>ut  100  million  hungry  people 
throughou  the  world.  I  think  that  is 
very  comm  endable.  So,  without  surren- 
dering all  ( )f  our  rights  and  prerogatives 
this  confei  snce  r«)ort  for  the  first  time 
has  tightened  up  on  some  of  the  things 
I  feared  ixould  happen  if  the  program 
were  contii  med  at  the  old  pace. 

I  want  t>  say  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  has 
given  you  i  very  fine  analysis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  t  le  conference  report.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  rei>etitious,  but  I  do  want  to 
refer  to  so  ne  of  the  items,  because  we 
want  to  mi  ike  it  crystal  clear  just  what 
the  conf  ere  ice  did. 

The  con  erees  rendered  a  unanimous 
report.  As  everyone  understands,  a  con- 
ference rep  art  is  a  give-and-take  propo- 
sition. Bo  h  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  th;  biU  had  meritorious  provi- 
sions whlcli  were  satisfactorily  resolved 
in  conferen  ;e. 

Mr.SPRJNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman ;  leld? 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  say  this  might  possibly  be  the  last 
time  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  come  to  the  well  of  the  House 
in  support  of  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  For 
22  years  you  have  been  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  have  been  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  that  committee  now 
in  your  6th  year.  I  want  to  express  to 
you  my  appreciation  for  all  the  fine  work 
you  have  done  for  American  agriculture 
and  especially  for  your  interest  in  Pub- 
Uc  Law  480,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
authors.  I  think  the  gentleman  when 
he  returns  to  Iowa  will  have  there  all  of 
the  thanks  he  should  have  from  a  grate- 
ful State  for  the  excellent  public  service 
that  he  has  rendered  in  behalf  of  Iowa 
and  the  United  States  for  the  last  22 
years. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  concur  in  the  senti- 
ments just  expressed  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer].  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Ho  even]  these  past  4  years 
and  I  have  come  to  value  and  treasure 
his  friendship  and  assistance.  There 
could  be  no  better  example  of  his  fine 
leadership  in  behalf  of  good  legislation 
than  the  effective  work  that  he  has  done 
on  this  conference.  In  my  opinion,  this 
conference  report  is  an  excellent  one 
and  it  makes  many  beneficial  improve- 
ments in  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  words. 

During  the  conference  there  were  sev- 
eral major  issues  which  had  to  be  recon- 
ciled. The  Senate  bill  required  the 
appropriations  process  for  almost  all 
title  I  foreign  currencies.  The  House 
bill  did  not.  The  House  bill  prohibited 
both  title  I  and  title  IV  sales  to  Com- 
munist countries.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not.  The  Senate  bill  carried  a  provi- 
sion on  ocean  freight  charges.  The 
House  bill  did  not.  There  were  of 
course  many  other  differences  between 
the  two  bills  which  were  also  reconciled 
by  the  conference. 

These  three  major  issues  were  worked 
out  in  this  manner:  First,  on  the  appro- 
priations process,  the  conference  report 
establishes  a  degree  of  congressional 
control  over  Public  Law  840  by  estab- 
lishing a  seven-man  advisory  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  the 
Budget  Bureau  Director,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  AID.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  advisory  committee 
will  consult  with  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  concerning  fu- 
ture policies  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
administration  of  the  act.  These  poli- 
cies specifically  include  the  proposed  uses 
of  excess  foreign  currencies,  foreign 
country  loans  under  104  (e)  and  (g), 
convertibility,  Cooley  loans,  and  inter- 
est rates  on  title  I  and  title  £V  loans. 
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In  addition,  the  Committees  on  am 
culture  of  both  the  House  and  the  SbSI 
are  given  veto  authority  over  aSS^ 
proposals  to  make  all  grants  underS 
I— except  for  military  assistance  n»nX 
under  104(c)— and  to  dispose  of  aU  l2« 
repayments— except  those  which  are  ki 
ready  subject  to  appropriations  contrS" 
The    Agriculture    Committees   wiJhi 
given  30  days  when  Congress  is  in  sm 
sion  and  60  days  otherwise  in  whichte 
adopt  a  committee  resolution  of  dlaan 
proval  if  the  administration  propose  to 
depart  from  the  congressional  euideifnll. 
estabUshed  in  this  bill.  ^ 

Second,  the  problem  of  Public  Law  480 
ssdes  to  Communist  nations  is  met  by 
the  conference  report  which  flatly  pro. 
hibits  title  I  foreign  cmrency  sales  to 
any  Communist  nation  in  the  world 
The  conference  bill,  in  other  words,  flatly 
prohibit  any  more  title  I  foreign  cun 
rency  sales  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia' 
The  U.S.  Government  now  holds  $489 
million  worth  of  Polish  zlotys  and  $52 
million  of  Yugoslav  dinars  which  are  in 
excess  of  our  foreseeable  needs. 

The  conference  report,  unlike  the 
House  bill  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  does  allow 
title  IV  long-term  dollar  credit  sales  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  It  does  not  al- 
low such  sales  to  any  other  Communist 
nations  however.  In  the  case  of  Poland 
these  dollar  credits  carmot  be  extended 
for  longer  than  5  years.  In  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia  these  credits  can  be  extended 
up  to  20  years.  While  I  personally  pre- 
ferred the  original  Findley  amendment 
in  regard  to  Communist  nations,  it  was 
necessary  to  compromise  on  these  title 
IV  sales  in  order  to  overcome  t\ie  admin- 
istration's strong  opposition  to  any  re- 
strictions being  placed  on  Public  Law 
480  sales  to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  it  is  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  conferees  that 
there  will  be  no  further  title  I  sales  to 
any  Communist  nations  and  that  title  IV 
sales  will  be  made  only  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  and  not  to  any  other  Com- 
munist nations. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  did  in  getting  his 
amendment  inserted  in  the  bill  when  it 
was  considered  in  the  House.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  has 
rendered  a  great  public  service  in  bring- 
ing this  important  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Third,  the  shipping  rate  language  in 
the  Senate  bill  was  reworded  to  make  it 
clear  that  U.S.-flag  vessels  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  50-50 
American  bottom  provisions  in  Public 
Law  480.  U.S.  shippers  will  continue  to 
receive  payment  in  U.S.  dollars.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  in  dollars  for  the  difference 
between  U.S.-flag  freight  rates  and  the 
world  rate,  but  foreign  nations  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  in  dollars  for  the  balance. 
This  procedure  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  U.S.  shippers,  but  at  the 
same  time  require  foreign  nations  to  pay 
their  fair  share  in  transporting  U.S.  farm 
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gjjnunodltles  being  sold  to  them  on  a  very 
ffioierous  basis. 

IQ  addition  to  these  three  provisions, 
the  following  agreements  were  made  by 
the  conference: 

First.  A  provision  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum exchange  rates  on  title  I  sales. 

Second.  Language  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum convertibility  for  dollars  on  tiUe  I 
siles  to  allow  the  use  of  Public  Law  480 
funds  to  pay  for  Suez  Canal  tolls  on  U.S. 

vessels. 

Third.  A  provision  to  require  budget 
presentations  of  Public  Law  480  to  be  in- 
cluded in  foreign  assistance  programs. 
This  will  not.  of  course,  change  budget 
expenditures. 

Ftourth.  Language  to  extend  title  I  for 
2  years House  bill  called  for  3-year  ex- 
tension—and authorize  spending  at  $2.7 
billion  plus  carryover — this  is  about  the 
aame  as  the  rate  in  the  House  bill. 

Fifth.  Allowing  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  internal  security  operations 
In  nations  like  South  Vietnam — this  was 
in  both  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Sixth.  Language  to  remove  25  percent 
ceiling  on  use  of  foreign  currencies  for 
Cooley  loans,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ra]  to  the  House  bill  restricting  foreign 
currency  uses,  was  deleted. 

Seventh.  Language  to  increase  from 
10  percent  to  20  percent  the  amount  of 
foreign  currencies  subject  to  U.S.  uses 
and  appropriations  control.  This  was 
in  the  House  bill. 

Eighth.  Provisions  to  require  the  go- 
ing rate  on  future  title  I  soft  currency 
loans. 

Ninth.  Provisions  to  require  annual  in- 
stead of  6 -month  reports  on  Public  Law 
480.  These  were  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills. 

Tenth.  Language  to  extend  title  n  for 
2  years — House  bill  was  for  3  years — at  a 
rate  of  $400  million  per  year.  House  bill 
was  $450  million  per  year;  Senate  bill  was 
$375  million  per  year. 

Eleventh.  Provisions  to  allow  title  II 
funds  to  be  used  to  buy  title  I  currencies 
for  use  by  church  groups  and  voluntary 
agencies  in  self-help  work  projects  up  to 
$7.5  million  per  year  for  2  years. 

Twelfth.  Language  to  add  Red  China 
as  a  nation  which  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams should  be  used  against  to  make 
other  nations  independent  of. 

Thirteenth.  Provisions  to  require  title 
IV  long-term  dollar  credit  loans  to  be  at 
interest  rates  not  less  than  those  made 
under  foreign  aid  loan  programs. 

Fourteenth.  The  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]  regarding  ag- 
gressor nations  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  regarding  nations 
whose  ships  or  planes  do  business  with 
the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  were,  except 
for  technical  changes  and  a  limitation  to 
title  I  on  the  provisions  dealing  with 
Cuba,  retained  in  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  dealing  with  extra-long  staple 
cotton.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Public  Law  480  but  the  conference  adopt- 
ed language  to  allow  world  sales  of  oui 
surplus  stocks.  These  stocks  are  now 
approximately  170,000  bales.  The  loss 
to  CCC  on  these  world  market  price  sales 
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would  be  about  8  cents  a  pound.  These 
special  sales,  however,  will  not  be  treated 
as  regular  exports  in  calculating  market- 
ing quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for 
U.S.  producers  of  extra-long  staple  cot- 
ton. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  in  many  respects  represents  a 
tightening  up  of  Public  Law  480.  It  is  a 
good  bill  to  extend  a  good  program.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman by  deleting  the  amendment 
which  we  had  on  the  House  floor  means 
to  condone  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  in  putting  Americans  in  Mexico 
in  the  American  farm  mtushinery  busi- 
ness and  in  the  storage  business  and 
in  all  these  related  things  which  are  put- 
ting our  people  out  of  business,  or  does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  if  they  carried 
out  the  existing  law  they  would  be  able 
to  do  what  the  amendment  called  for? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  that  I  supported 
his  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  hence  am  in  accord  with  his  views, 
I  have  always  jealously  guarded  the^best 
interests  of  American  agriculture, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man did. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  And,  I  also  expressed 
my  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  in  conference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  asking,  for  the 
record,  so  we  get  what  the  Intent  is,  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  conferees  felt  that 
the  very  thing  the  gentleman  sought  to 
accomplish  was  already  taken  care  of  in 
the  so-called  Cooley  loan  section  of  the 
bill.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  those 
provisions.  If  they  do,  I  laeUeve  they  will 
remedy  to  a  large  extent  the  very  matter 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
conference  report  now  being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  Public  Law  480  exten- 
sion retains  the  essential  part  of  the 
recommital  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Findley,  and  accepted  by  the  House,  un- 
der which  soft  currency  transactions 
benefiting  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  will  be  pro- 
hibited. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  past  year  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Findley] 
has  been  the  forefront  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  trying  to  keep 
the  Commimists  from  reaching  into  the 
pockets  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 


The  report  also  provides  for  greater 
congressional  control  over  nonmllitary 
grants  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies 
which  may  be  acquired  imder  this  pro- 
gram. It  gives  each  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  the  right  to  nullify 
any  such  grant  within  30  days  after  no- 
tification of  the  proposal,  If  Congress  is 
in  session,  or  within  60  days  If  Congress 
Is  not  in  session. 

This  is  substantially  the  same  con- 
gressional control  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley]  sought  to 
bring  about  In  another  amendment  he 
offered  during  House  consideration. 
This  Findley  amendment,  proposing  con- 
gressional appr(H>rlatlon  sanction  over 
these  grants,  was  adopted  by  the  House 
one  day  but  the  action  In  effect  rescinded 
the  next  day.  It  Is  gratifying  that  the 
confcirence  report  restores  a  means  of 
congressional  control  over  cmrrency 
grants,  very  similar  to  the  one  pr^osed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  . 

The  report  also  reduces  the  authori- 
zation period  from  3  to  2  years,  here 
again  adopting  virtually  the  same  pro- 
posal offered  by  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley!  . 

All  told,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FiNDLEY's]  efforts  have  led  to  sig- 
nificant and  beneficial  Improvements  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  that  S.  2687  has  my  hearty  sup^ 
port,  extending  as  It  does  Public  Law  48nf 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  ana 
Assistance  Act. 

Public  Law  480  Is  Indeed  vmlque  legis- 
lation and  It  might.  In  an  accurate  sense, 
be  called  "double-barrel"  legislation— It 
effects  the  humanitarian  objective  of  pro- 
viding surplus  American  agricultural 
commodities  for  needy  peoples  abroad 
and,  at  the  same  time,  relieves  adverse 
economic  pressures  that  would  otherwise 
weigh  heavily  on  farm  commodities  In  the 
American  marketplace. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear,  however, 
that  I  have  not  favored  and  do  not  favor 
having  these  surplus  agricultural  foods 
parceled  out  to  peoples  who  might,  while 
taking  this  food  offering  into  one  side  of 
the  mouth,  speak  out  of  the  other  side 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  Instance,  that  a 
fat  Communist  Is  any  more  peace  seek- 
ing than  his  lean  counterpart,  even 
though  his  excess  flesh  has  been  accum- 
ulated through  the  genius  and  generosity 
of  capitalists,  his  arch  enemy.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  true  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist, such  nourishment  would  provide 
him  not  with  an  aching  desire  for  peace 
but  with  a  little  more  stamina  as  he  en- 
gages In  his  declared  labors  to  "bury 
us." 

But  these  things  aside,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  firmly  believe  that  the  basic  ob- 
ject of  Public  Law  480  Is  an  eminently 
worthy  one — I  shicerely  and  seriously 
hope  that  this  House  of  Representatives 
will  extend  S.  2687  Its  wholehearted  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  Is  a  compromise  and  a 
give-and-take  proposition.  Many  Kan- 
sans,  Including  the  late  Senator  Andrew 
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F.  Sdioei  pel,  former  Conyresamen  Clif- 
ford Hop*  and  Wint  Smith,  and  Senator 
Prank  Cirlson  were  supporters  and 
helped  In  tlate  Public  Law  480  which  be- 
came kno  len  as  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram dur  ns  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

There  'iraa  concern  in  our  Committee 
<m  Agrlci  Iture  about  getting  away  from 
the  orlglr  al  intent  of  the  act.  and  it  be- 
coming ai  L  adjunct  of  foreign  aid,  but  for 
the  first  ;lme  Congress  is  showing  evi- 
dence of  keeping  control  of  this  im- 
portant V  gislation. 

The  coaference  report  provides  a  2- 
year  extei  ision  Instead  of  5  years  a^ed  by 
the  admli  listratlon  and  a  $3.5  billion  au- 
thorlzatlcn  of  new  money  with  closer 
supervisic  n  by  Congress. 

The  in  ent  of  Congress  Is  specific  In 
banning  (  eals  for  title  I  currencies  with 
any  Communist  country,  and  continues 
the  provlUon  In  the  House  bill  banning 
further  t  tie  I  deals  with  Poland  and 
Yugoslav  a. 

I  woulc  also  point  out  the  conference 
report  sc  s  up  an  advisory  cfxnmittee. 
and  also  equires  advance  notice  to  Con- 
gress of  :ertaln  provisions  in  proposed 
agreemer  ts.  Approval  of  certain  trans- 
actions c>uld  be  blocked  by  an  adverse 
report  o:  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Agrlcultv  re  Coounlttee. 
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abundan  Jy    earned    through    years    of 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DESIGNATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  ICE  AGE  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  RESERVE  (WISCON- 
SIN) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  882  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1096)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cooj)€rate  with  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin In  the  designation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
vrtth  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  882 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1096, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ice  Age  National 
Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  proposed  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  will  comprise  about  32.500 
acres.  The  largest  of  the  three  principal 
areas  to  be  included  within  it  is  the 
Kettle  Moraine  and  Campbellsport  area, 
comprising  17,000  acres  within  20  to  30 
miles  of  Milwaukee.  The  next  largest, 
the  Bloomer  area,  lies  in  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  Wisconsin  within  100  miles 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  includes 
10.000  acres.  The  third  is  the  Devils  Lake 
area,  not  far  from  Madison,  comprising 
3,500  acres.  Other  small  areas  which 
may  also  be  included  will  total  about 
2,000  acres. 

The  primary  value  of  the  reserve  is  to 
the  Nation's  scientific  community.  It 
will  include  what  is  regarded  as  the  best 
collection  of  remnants  of  the  ice  age  any- 
where in  the  world.  In  addition,  the 
reserve  will  include  many  beauty  spots 
which  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  visit 
it  for  outdoor  recreation. 

HJl.  1096  would  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
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plan  for  the  preservation  and  interpraii, 
tion  of  these  areas,  and  to  aut^ogw 
financial  assistance  to  the  State  Lom! 
quiring  such  of  the  lands  included  idthin 
the  reserve  as  are  not  now  owned  l»T 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  5 
House  Resolution  882. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whetiier 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Hx 
SisK]  mentioned  this  or  not,  but  I  think 
this  is  the  third  time  this  has  been  be> 
fore  the  House  in  recent  months. 

The  first  time  it  was  brought  up  on  tbe 
Consent  Calendar.  Objection  was  made 
I  believe  by  the  gentleman  from  lova 
[ Mr.  Kyl]  .  It  then  was  considered  akmg 
with  approximately  10  or  12  somewhat 
similar  bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
about  6  weeks  ago.  At  that  time  the  bill 
received  a  majority  vote  I  think  of  im 
to  154,  but  of  course  this  was  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds  and  the  rules  were 
not  suspended  and  the  bill  was  not 
passed. 

This  bill  actually  came  to  my  per- 
sonal attention,  I  might  say,  about  a  year 
ago,  long  before  the  matter  had  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  any 
of  these  three  instances  I  have  just  cited. 
I  was  contacted  by  the  North  Central 
Ornithological  Society,  an  organization 
of  bird  loveps  in  my  own  congressional 
district.  The  officers  of  that  organization 
were  deeply  interested  in  this  particular 
bill  and  urged  me  at  that  time  to  sup- 
port Its  passage. 

I  made  some  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter and  was  frankly  not  aware  at  that 
time  of  what  I  have  since  learned; 
namely,  of  the  reservations  and.  Indeed, 
the  objections  to  this  measure  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Van  Pelt]  .  Certainly  I  want  to  say 
at  this  point  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
House  for  whom  I  have  any  greater  af- 
fection or  deeper  regard  or  who  I  think 
has  served  the  people  of  his  district  in  a 
more  distinguished  fashion  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  Frankly,  It 
pains  me  on  this  occasion  to  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  that  which  I  know  he  In 
good  conscience  and  out  of  respect  for  his 
duty  as  the  Representative  from  that  dis- 
trict would  have  me  favor. 

In  the  hour  of  debate  that  has  been 
allotted  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  hope 
that  certain  matters  will  be  made  per- 
fectly clear,  because,  frankly,  my  support 
for  this  legislation  was  predUcated  on  the 
statement  contained  in  the  report  which 
came  with  this  bill  which  says  that  when 
HJl.  3846  Is  enacted,  that  is,  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  bill  that 
passed  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
committee,  which  I  think  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  will 
expect  the  contributions  made  under  the 
present  bill  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
be  taken  Into  full  account  In  determin- 
ing the  State's  share  of  appropriations 
under  H.R.  3846.  In  other  words,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  great  bonantt 
given  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  the 
legislation.  They  would  be  credited  to 
the  funds  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  under  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  bin,  if  this  bill  is  passed.  That 
is  in  the  report  made  by  the  Conunittee 
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interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  from 
SriS  this  blU  was  reported 
S^  l^SS.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 

"^"^eSon.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
U^  from  Wisconsin. 
^tTrEUSS.  I  Just  wanted  to  reassure 
♦hTKentleman  that  the  understanding 
ifthe  gentleman  from  IlUnoIs  is  entirely 
JJj^t,  and  that  his  understanding  is 
AMed  by  all  concerned. 
^STaNDERSON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
KM*  that  Interpretation  and  help  from 
the  gentieman,  because  I  think  It  should 
MnWbute  rather  conclusively  to  the  leg- 
S*tlve  history  of  this  particular  bill. 

The  other  point  I  would  make,  and  it 
-as  the  basis  on  which  my  support  was 
Jwn  was  that  this  bill  in  no  way  com- 
mits the  United  States  to  any  share  of 
the  upkeep  of  the  so-called  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve.  Indeed,  if  I 
Interpret  the  language  of  the  bill  cor- 
rectly, and  I  want  to  be  corrected  at  this 
point  by  any  member  of  the  Committee 
^Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  or  any- 
one else  if  I  am  incorrect,  but  as  I  in- 
terpret the  language  in  the  first  fo\ir 
lines  of  page  6  of  this  bill,  there  is  an 
express  prohibition  against  any  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
use  of  funds  authorized  under  this  bill 
for  the  support  and  the  upkeep  and  the 
maintenance  of  this  park.  It  is  to  be 
done,  as  I  understand  it.  with  State 
funds  and  State  money. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  inter- 
prets the  language  of  the  bill  just  ex- 
actly as  the  conunittee  interprets  it. 
We  have  no  commitments  whatsoever 
for  the  maintenance  and  administration 
costs  of  this  project.  That  will  be  up  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  want  to  make  one 
additional  point,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  I  know  some  objection  has 
been  raised  to  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  fees  are  going  to  be  charged  and 
that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  people 
from  my  own  State  of  Dlinois  and.  inci- 
dentally, I  might  say.  I  have  some  in- 
terest in  this  matter  because  I  think 
SMnething  like  80  percent  of  the  people 
who  visit   the   Wisconsin   State   parks 
come  from    outside    of    the    State    of 
Wisconsin — many  come  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  many  come  from  my  own 
area  of  northwest  Illinois — but  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  again  I  would  like  to 
be  corrected  If  I  am  wrong,  that  no  fees 
are  going  to  be  charged  and  this  bill 
makes  no  provision  for  such  fees  and 
there  Is  no  intention  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  charge  any  fees  for 
visitation  in  this  particular  area  because 
of  Its  contributhig  any  funds  under  this 
blU. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  This  bill  does  not  in 
&ny  way  Impose  a  Federal  fee  upon  this 
project.  Of  course.  I  cannot  make  any 
commitment  as  to  what  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  will  do.  They  will  be  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  administer  this 
project.  I  have  no  idea  whether  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  intends  to  charge  a 
lee  on  this  scientific  reserve  or  not — that 


is  the  prerogative  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  then  that  there  will  not 
be  any  Federal  fees  assessed  against  per- 
sons visiting  this  area  simply  because 
of  the  fact  that  under  this  legislation 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent  makes  a  con- 
tribution of  $750,000  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  of  the  lands  included  in 
the  reserve. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  is  very 
knowledgeable  and  very  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conclusion  may  I  say,  I  have  no  Intention 
or  desire  here  this  afternoon  to  preempt 
anyone's  right  to  make  up  their  own 
mind  on  this  particular  legislation.  I 
have  tried  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
have  supported  it  and  do  now  support  it 
and,  indeed,  supported  it  as  long  as  a 
yestr  ago  in  1963.  I  would  merely  ask 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  arguments  that 
may  be  raised  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Van 
Pelt]  . 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  just 
for  the  record  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  Mr.  Wirth  who  testified  for 
the   Department   indicated    that    there 
would  have  to  be  Federal  appropriations 
to  take  care  of  the  Federal  part  of  this 
park  if  this  legislation  is  enacted.    There 
was  also  a  long  discussion  about  the  as- 
sessment of  fees  and  to  whom  the  fees 
would  be  paid.    I  have  the  record  here 
before  me  and  it  is  indicated  that  it  might 
or  might  not  be  split  between  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Here    we    have    a    park    consisting    of 
twenty-two  thousand  and  some  six  hun- 
dred acres  which  Is  free  and  encompasses 
all  of  the  historic  parts  of  the  so-called 
Ice  age  park.    The  State  of  Wisconsin  Is 
protecting  It.    I  have  objected  to  this 
bill  on  two  similar  occasions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  today 
because  I  think  It  Is  very  much  out  of 
date.    The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  pur- 
chased additional  lands  In  their  pro- 
gram since  the  bill  was  brought  before 
the  Interior  Conunittee,  and  therefore 
the   amount  of  funds  called  for  here 
would  not  even  be  necessary.    I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill.    It  seems  to  me,  if  the 
full  evidence  had  been  presented  in  the 
right  light  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
we  would  not  be  here  today. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MttLER]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  tisk  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  regular  order,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  a 
news  release. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  new  arrangement  which 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics has  worked  out  to  further  a  solid 
working  arrangement  between  Congress 
and  the  scientific  commimlty. 


I  am  sure  Members  are  still  very  much 
aware  of  the  expression  of  Interest  which 
this  body  has  shown  for  improved  meth- 
ods of  securing  good  scientific  informa- 
tion and  advice.  When  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  appropriate  15  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  purposes  of  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation,  things 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  and  properly 


so. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
has  long  been  aware  of  these  needs.  We 
have  been  working  hard  for  several  years 
to  find  ways  of  satisfying  them— and  just 
recently  one  of  our  pertinent  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  the  science 
capabilities  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  In  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  acted  upon  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  the 
formation  of  a  special  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  which  has 
been  formulated  pvu-suant  to  a  imlque 
contract  between  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  Acad- 
emy, to  provide  continuous  aid  to  the 
Conimlttee  on  Govermnent-Sclence 
Problems.  This  Is  a  most  distinguished 
group,  headed  by  Dr.  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky  of  Harvard,  former  Science  Ad- 
viser to  the  President.  It  has  been  hard 
at  work  now  without  fanfare  for  some 
months  on  two  special  studies  which  the 
work  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Development,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
DAnDAWol ,  has  determined  to  be  of  prime 
importance. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  the  100-year 
history  of  the  Academy  that  It  has  had 
such  a  working  arrangement  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — and  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DaddarioI,  who  served 
as  the  conunlttee's  chief  representative 
In  working  out  the  details  with  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Seltz,  president  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  compliment 
and  express  my  thanks  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion who,  in  my  opinion,  showed  wisdom 
and  vision  in  approving  the  contract  be- 
tween our  committee  and  the  Academy. 
I  especially  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson],  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Hays],  who  chairs  the  contracts  sub- 
committee, for  their  cooperation  in  this 
extremely  Important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  advisory  com- 
mittee which  is  being  made  public  joint- 
ly by  the  Academy  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

New  academy  Ad  Hoc  Combottee 
An  ad  hoc  committee  of  distinguished 
scientists  and  engineers  has  been  formed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  advise 
the  Congress  on  certain  national  problems 
involving  scientific  research,  it  was  an- 
nounced jointly  today  by  Congressman 
Oeobge  p.  MnxiR,  Democrat,  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  Academy  President 
Frederick  Seltz.  It  is  the  first  time  In  the 
101-year  history  of  the  Academy  that  It  has 
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upon  to  provide  continuing  ad- 
Iie  Congress. 

breaking  study  has  already  been 
by  the  group  under  the  chalr- 
manehlb  of  Dr.  George  B.  Klstlakowsky,  pro- 
ehemlstry.  Harvard  University,  and 
of  the  Academy  Committee  on 
and  Public  Policy  (COSPUP).  The 
study  Is  the  first  of  several  that  will 
imder  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
between  the  Academy  and  the  House 
announced  earlier  this  year. 
Identification  of  the  problem  areas  to  be 
by  the  Academy  group  Is  the  joint 
reepona|blllty  of  COSPUP  and  the  House 
on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
▼elopmjnt,  \mder  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressnu  a  Eicnjo  Q.  Daddasio,  Democrat,  of 
Connec  icut. 

The  ]  iresent  ad  hoc  group  has  been  asked 
to  look  Into  these  two  questions:  (1)  What 
level  of  Federal  support  Is  needed  to  main- 
tain tck  the  united  States  a  position  of 
through  basic  research  In  the  ad- 
of  science  and  technology  and 
economic,  cultural,  and  military  ap- 
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Judgment  can  be  reached  on  the 
of  support  now  being  given  by  the 
Government    to    various    fields    of 
endeavor,  and  on  adjustments  that 
be  considered,  either  within  existing 
overall  support  or  under  conditions 
InerAued  or  decreased  overall  support? 
Althojagh  the  Academy  Is  composed  en- 
Americans  who  have   gained  dls- 
In  the  natural  sciences  and  engl- 
membershlp  In  the  present  advisory 
been  broadened  to  Include  social 
in  the  fields  of  business  admlnls- 
Aconomlca,  and  public  admlnlstra- 
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of  the  breadth  of  the  questions  as 
the  diversity   of  the   views  of  the 
,  the  final  report  of  the  group 
of    individually   signed    state- 
rather  than  a  group  consensus.     In 
.    the    report    will    sununarlze    the 
the    Indlvldxial    contributors    and 
tl^elr  responses   to  specific   questions. 
be  delivered  to  the  Daddario  sub- 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Klstlakowsky,  the  members  are : 
R.  Blinks,  professor  of  biology 
,  Hopkins  Marine  Station,  Stan- 
Iversity;  Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  profes- 
^>plled  physics  and  dean.  School  of 
and  Applied   Physics,  Harvard 
;    Dr.   Paul   Cheringfton.   professor 
administration.  Harvard  Business 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Horsfall,  Jr.,  professor 
,   Cornell   Medical   College,   and 
,  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for  Can- 
:  Dr.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  profes- 
>conomlcs  and  education.  University 
;  Dr.  Arthiir  Kantrowitz,  director, 
Research  Laboratory;  Dr.  Carl 
professor  of  economics  and  associate 
(graduate  School  of  Public  Admlnlstra- 
University;  Dr.  Saunders  Mac 
I^rofessor  of  mathematics.  University 
;  Dr.  Carl  Pfaffmann,  professor  of 
.    Brown    University;    Dr.    Roger 
university  dean  of  research  and  dl- 
Scrlpps  Institution  of  Oceanography, 
of  California;  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
at  large.  University  of  California, 
,   and   associate   director,   Lawrence 
Laboratory;  Dr.  John  Verhoogen, 
of  geology.  University  of  California, 
;    Dr.   Avin   M.   Weinberg,   director. 
National  Laboratory;  and  Dr.  John 
.  professor  of  chemistry  and  dean. 
School,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
its  centennial  in  1963,  is  dedicated 
1  urtherance  of  science  and  its  uses  for 
welfare  and,  imder  the  terms  of  its 
charter   signed    by   Abraham 
Is  called  upon  to  advlae  all  branchea 
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of  the  Federal  Government,  upon  request, 
in  any  field  of  science  and  technology. 

In  carrying  out  the  tasks  agreed  upon  by 
COSPUP  and  the  Daddario  subcommittee,  the 
Academy  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  not  only 
its  own  membership  of  over  675  outstanding 
scientists  and  engineers,  but  also — through 
the  National  Re8eeu>ch  Council — the  entire 
U.S.  academic  and  industrial  leadership  In 
the  natural,  engineering,  mathematical,  and 
social  sciences.  The  Research  Council  wsis 
organized  by  the  Academy  In  1916  to  bring 
the  major  scientific  and  technical  societies 
of  the  Nation  and  leaders  in  industrial  re- 
search into  cooperation  with  scientific  agen- 
ciee  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  overall  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— National  Research  Council  includes 
divisions  of  behavioral  sciences,  biology  and 
agricxUture,  chemistry  emd  chemioal  tech- 
nology, earth  sciences,  engineering  and  in- 
dxistrial  research,  mathematics,  medical  sci- 
ences, and  physical  sciences.  In  addition. 
Independent  groups  have  been  established  In 
space  science,  geophysics,  atmospheric  sci- 
ences, scientific  personnel,  documentation, 
and  a  number  of  other  fields  to  deal  with 
problems  that  cut  across  the  classical 
disciplines.  In  all,  some  5,000  scientists  and 
engineers  participate  In  the  activities  of  the 
committees  of  the  Academy-Research  Coun- 
cil and  do  so  without  financial  compensation, 
as  a  service  to  science  and  the  Nation. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  have  any  further 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  OP 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  884  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comniittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8546) 
to  amend  title  VII  of  the  I»ubllc  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to  qualified 
schools  of  optometry  and  students  of  optom- 
etry those  provisions  thereof  relating  to  stu- 
dent loan  programs.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

That  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  8546,  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  to  call  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  consider  in  the  House  the  bill 
of  the  Senate  (S.  2180)    to  amend  title  Vn 


of  the  Public  Health  Service  Aet  k 
extend  to  qualified  schools  of  optota^^  ** 
students     of     optometry    thoee    nlS^ 
thereof  relating  to  student  loan  pwoSl?' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1^,-, 
tleman  from  California   [Mr.  8ik]  il 
recognized  for  1  hour.  ^^  * 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ylAi  m 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  m^ 
[Mr.  Anderson],  and,  pending  toilT 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  wmS^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Re8olulK«u 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl  SML 
a  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the  FuHS 
Health  Service. Act  so  as  to  extenitB 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  itu. 
dents  of  optometry  those  prortaJoBt 
thereof  relating  to  student  loan  pn>. 
grams.  The  resolution  provides  an  cobi 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate,  aak. 
ing  it  in  order  after  passage  of  HJA.  854| 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  coo. 
sider  in  the  House  S.  2180. 

H.R.  8546  would  permit  the  SecreUn 
of  HEW  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
schools  of  optometry  for  the  estaUlij. 
ment  of  student  loan  funds  under  vhich 
students  of  optometry  could  receive  loui 
up  to  $2,000  a  year  while  pursuing  fun- 
time  courses  of  study,  and  would  X/aa^ 
nate  authority  for  students  of  optomeby 
to  receive  student  loans  under  the  Nt. 
tional  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  loans  would  bear  interest  at  either 
the  going  Federal  rate  or  3  percent  per 
annum,  whichever  is  the  higher,  vA 
would  be  repayable  over  the  10-year  pe- 
riod which  begins  3  years  after  the  sto* 
dent  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  coum 
of  study. 

There  are  currently  approximaWy 
17,000  practicing  optometrists  In  tt« 
United  States  for  a  population  of  191 
million  people;  a  ratio  of  1  optometriit 
to  every  11,279  persons.  The  Amerioa 
Optometric  Association  estimates  tbat 
the  U.S.  vision -care  requirements  re- 
quire not  less  than  1  optometrist  for  every 
7,000  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  884. 

Mr.  Speaker,'  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  [llr. 
SiSK]  has  correctly  stated,  the  purpm 
of  this  bill  is  merely  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  by  inserting  tbe 
words  "optometry"  or  "doctor  of  optom^ 
try  or  an  equivalent  degree."  The  effect 
of  that  amendment  is  to  place  students  of 
optometry  in  the  same  category  as  doe- 
tors  and  dentists  and  those  who  are  pres- 
ently eligible  to  receive  loans  under  tbe 
Health  Professions  Educational  Asslit- 
ance  Act.  I  think  it  was  known  as  H.& 
12  at  the  time  it  passed  this  body.  I 
think  It  is  fair  perhaps  to  say  to  tbe 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  point  thit 
there  was  some  opposition  to  this  meas* 
ure  within  the  Committee  on  Rules  when 
the  public  hearing  w£is  held  oni  the  grounil 
that  this  was  tending  in  the  direction  of 
a  proliferation  of  student  loans  since  op- 
tometrists were  already  eligible  for  Ma* 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  losms.  So 
why  make  them  eligible  for  loans  unda 
the  Health  Professions  Assistance  Art| 
That  argument,  of  course,  was  answa** 


tm 

w-  ihnse  representing  the  profession  of 
^LinSEr  on  the  ground  that  why  should 
SSte  discriminated  against  They  are 
^^tioBl  people  rendering  a  profes- 
SSt  Ji5ce3  they  f  elt-and  I  think 
2S  lustiflcation-lf  we  were  to  have 
Sir  kind  of  legislation  on  the  books  as 
Srhave  it  now,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
rrieated  in  the  same  manner  as  doctors 
!f  medicine  and  dentists  and  those  in  the 
2her  professions  that  are  commonly  re- 
Srred  to  as  the  healing  arts. 

l2^^ Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague  from 
railfornia  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
rulTwhich  would  make  in  order  this  par- 
ticular bill.  ,         ^.  J 

I^erve  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
nrevious  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Uble.  ^^__^^_^^_ 

ICE  AGE  NATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC 
RESERVE 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1096)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  desig- 
nation and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  1096  with  Mr. 
JoNTS  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 

IN    THE     COMMITTEE     OF    THE    WHOLE 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  begin  formal 
consideration  of  H.R.  1096.  I  think  we 
should  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  valuable  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  the  Ninth  District  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Lester  R.  Johnson.  After 
this  session  of  Congress  comes  to  an  end, 
Lester  Johnson  will  no  longer  be  with 
us,  for  he  has  declined  to  run  for  his 
seat  again.  He  came  here  during  the  83d 
Congress  and  has  been  here  ever  since. 
Why  he  wants  to  leave  us  I  do  not  know. 
I  can  only  say  that,  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing as  he  is,  he  has  been  an  able  Member 
of  this  body,  a  Member  whom  we  shall  all 
miss.  I  trust  that  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict will  be  as  well  represented  by  his 
successor  as  they  have  been  by  him. 

In  beginning  my  statement  this  way, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  proposed 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  is 
exclusively  Lestkr  Johnson's,  for  it  is 


not.  Even  Lestkr  Johnson  was  not  here 
10,000  years  ago.  It  will  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  wUl  serve 
as  a  convenient  recreation  area  for  the 
people  of  Wisconsin's  neighboring  States, 
and  its  preservation  is  of  concern  to  con- 
servationists   throughout    the    United 

What  H.R.  1096  proposes  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  reserve  made  up  of  smaller 
areas  which  will  be  set  aside  in  perpetuity 
so  that  people  can  continue  to  see  and 
study  the  finest  remaining  evidences  of 
the  effects  of  the  last  ice  age  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  proposes  that  this 
be  done  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  cost  of  the  United  States  will 
be  $800,000. 

The  area  to  be  set  aside  is  about  32,500 
acres.  This  is  not  all  in  one  place  but 
includes  areas  situated  at  various  points 
along  the  southern  limits  of  the  last  great 
ice  field  which  covered  the  earth  from 
there  on  north. 

A  good  begirming  has  already  been 
made  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  ac- 
quiring the  land  to  be  included  within 
the  reserve  at  its  own  expense.  In  fact, 
the  State  and  some  of  its  coimties  al- 
ready own  20,500  acres  out  of  the  total 
of  32,500  acres  that  will  ultimately  be 
included  within  it. 

It  is  with  two  things,  then,  that  H.R. 
1096  is  concerned:  First,  the  acquisition 
of  the  remaining  12,000  acres  with  half 
the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  State  and 
half  by  the  United  States;  second,  the 
designation  of  the  whole  32,500  acres 
as  a  national  scientific  reserve. 

It  is  only  fair,  of  course,  to  ask  why 
this  area  should  be  preserved  and  why 
Uncle  Sam  should  assist  in  its  preserva- 
tion. 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions lies  in  these  facts:  The  land  to  be 
included  in  the  reserve  is  of  high  recrea- 
tional value,  as  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  visited  it  can  testify,  and  is 
within  easy   reach  of  millions  of   our 
fellow-citizens  not  only  in  Wisconsin  but 
also  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota.   In  addition  and  more   impor- 
tant, we  have  in  it  small  sample  areas 
from  a   much   larger   natural  museum 
which  is  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
history  of  the  earth  as  well  as  to  students 
of  contemporary  geology,  botany,  zool- 
ogy, and  ecology.    Unless  steps  are  taken 
to  preserve  these  samples  they  may  weU 
disappear    from    sight.    Finally,    quite 
apart  from  its  recreational  and  scientific 
values,  it  is  an  area  of  great  beauty— 
completely  different  from  any  of  our  na- 
tional parks  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
but  worth  saving  for  this  if  no  other 
reason. 

As  to  the  U.S.  participation,  I  would 

like  to  remind  you  of  the  observation 

made  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 

Chairman  Aspinall.  when  the  bill  was 

before  the  House  on  suspension  of  the 

rules  a  month  and  a  half  ago.    He  said : 

One  of  the  beauties  of  our  Federal  system 

of  government  is  the  variety  of  methods  It 

gives  us  for  doing  the  things  that  we  know 

ought  to  be  done. 

Many  of  our  great  parks  and  national 
monviments  were  established  by  the  Federal 
Goverimient  going  it  alone.  One  or  two  In- 
volved    cooperation     between     the     United 


Stetes  and  her  great  neighbor  to  the  north, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Canada.  Others — for 
instance,  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore—were established  by  the  United  States 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  States  In  which 
they  are  located.  StlU  other  parks  were  es- 
tablished by  the  States  alone  or  by  cooper- 
ation between  two  States.  Here  we  have  an 
Ulustratlon  of  stUl  another  way  of  doing  the 
lob— an  undertaking  by  a  State  with  as- 
sistance from  the  United  SUtes. 


Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the 
maximum  that  the  United  States  will 
be  obligated  to  contribute  if  this  bill 
goes  through  as  I  hope  it  will.  Unless 
another  and  later  law  Is  enacted,  there 
will  be  no  authority  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  toward  the 
upkeep  of  the  reserve.  H.R.  1096  directs 
a  study  to  be  made  of  this  subject  with  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  l^sla- 
ture  of  the  State.  Members  can  be  as- 
sured therefore  that  this  bill  does  not 
put  the  United  States  under  an  obUga- 
tion  which  will  run  for  years  and  years. 
There  will  be  no  such  undertaking  un- 
less Congress  passes  additional  legisla- 
tion. ^  ,  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
our  colleagues  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  presented  their 
bill  and  the  reasonableness  with  which 
they  have  accepted  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee  for  its  amendment.  I 
think  we  have  a  good  bill  here  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Mr  Wirth,  the  former  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  did  testify  before 
our  committee  that  he  wanted  an  all- 
Federal  system.  The  conunittee  In  its 
wisdom  decided  that  we  did  not  want  an 
all-Federal  system,  but  wanted  a  system 
whereby  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  be 
a  partner  with  the  Federal  Government. 
So,  we  changed  the  proposed  legislation 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  was  a  discussion 
of  fees  when  the  bUl  was  in  its  original 
form  during  the  hearings.  However, 
when  the  bill  was  changed  so  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  was  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  the  f  mids 
of  the  scientific  national  reserve,  there 
will  be  no  Federal  fees.  The  Federal 
Government  will  not  have  authority  un- 
der this  act  if  adopted  to  impose  Federal 
fees.  The  only  fees  that  may  be  imposed 
may  be  imposed  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. ,  ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New   Mexico  has  ex- 
pired. .  , . 
Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  upon  the  evidence 
that  was  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I,  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  representing  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  presented  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  know 
of  no  misrepresentation  that  I  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  If  I  made  any 
such  misrepresentation  I  certainly  did 
not  make  it  intentionally  and  shall  be 
happy  to  correct  any  misrepresentation 
which  I  may  inadvertently  have  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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Mr.  V  \N  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  li  [ORRIS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  V  ^N  PELT.  I  did  not  intend  to 
Imply  t  lat  any  misrepresentation  had 
been  mide  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
by  anyoie.  However.  I  did  feel  that  in 
the  testl  nony,  somewhere  along  the  line, 
someone  must  have  been  remiss  in  not 
reportin  ;  all  of  the  facts.  I  feel  this  be- 
cause o:  the  very  statement  to  which 
referenc!  has  been  made  in  the  report. 
The  report  states  in  part  as  follows: 

If  sucb  a  measure  as  H.R.  3846  (the  land 
»nd  water  conservation  fund  bill)  were  al- 
rMtdy  lai ,  creation  of  this  scientific  reserve 
could  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
would  be  about  the  same  as  under  HJR.  1096. 

Now,  ]  ir.  Chairman,  the  other  point  I 
would  111  e  to  make  is  .that  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  agreed  to  such  an 
amendm  ent.  So,  why  are  we  bringing  in 
another  bill  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  I  JOO.OOO? 

Mr.  M  3RRIS.  This  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral app:  opriation  of  $800,000. 

Mr.  V.  ^  PELT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  M  ORRIS.  To  be  used  in  partner- 
ship wit  I  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  V  LN  PELT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  H  [ORRIS.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledKe  that  was  made  clear  to  the 
Commltl  ee  on  Rules  and  to  everyone  else, 
or  at  lea  st  we  tried  to,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  tl  le  legislation. 

Mr.  Vi  lN  pelt,  a  bill  passed  a  short 
time  age ,  the  land  and  water  resources 
bill.  If  he  State  of  Wisconsin  through 
Its  legls  atiire  decides  to  come  to  the 
Govemn  ent  for  assistance  they  can  ob- 
tain it. 

I  woull  like  to  correct  the  gentleman 
In  this  :  espect  also,  that  the  land  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  now  is  not  20.500 
acres.  Here  is  a  report  I  received  the 
other  da  ST  from  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission.   They  have  now  22,714.36  acres. 

Mr.  M(  )RRIS.  I  think  I  said  approxi- 
mately 2  ),500  acres  whenever  I  made  my 
statemert. 

Mr.  V.  LN  PELT.  I  mention  that  be- 
cause th( !  amount  of  acreage  specified  in 
the  bill  i ;  archaic,  it  is  out  of  date. 

Mr.  M  DRRIS.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
acreage  sontemplated  by  the  legislation 
would  be  the  acreage  within  the  bound- 
aries of   ;he  scientific  reservation. 

Mr.  SI  :ORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlems  n  srleld? 

Mr.  M  DRRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  1  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SI  :ORT.  In  order  to  understand 
this  proi  osltion  a  little  better  for  some 
of  us  wh<  I  are  not  familiar  with  this  proj- 
ect, it  W(  uld  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  pe  )ple  are  Involved,  living  on  this 
land  tha  is  going  to  be  transformed  into 
this  ice  i  ge  entity  of  some  kind. 

Here  ii  another  question  I  would  like 
to  ask:  a  this  going  to  be  a  national 
park,  is  1 .  going  to  be  a  recreational  area, 
how  is  tlie  area  going  to  be  used? 

Mr.  M  DRRIS.  The  area  will  be  used 
partially  as  a  recreation  area;  but  the 
real  pun  ose  of  the  act  Is  to  preserve  the 
scientific  features  of  the  area  so  that  the 
scientistf  may  study  it.  It  ia  not  only  thla 


generation  of  Americans,  but  future  gen- 
erations as  well. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  understand  that,  but 
while  the  land  is  there  being  protected, 
I  am  wondering  what  provision  there  Is, 
if  any,  for  use  of  the  land,  and  who  is 
going  to  administer  this? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  going  to  administer  it.  I  am  sure 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  its  wis- 
dom is  not  going  to  displace  any  more 
people  in  this  area  than  is  necessary  in 
the  good  administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SHORT.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  contemplated  all  of  the  people 
living  within  the  confines  of  these  three 
separate  areas,  as  I  understand  it,  are 
going  to  be  removed? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  No.  The  bill  makes  no 
provision  for  removing  these  people. 
The  only  people  that  will  be  removed 
will  be  people  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
feels  is  necessary  to  have  them  move  out 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  bill. 
But  it  is  not  like  a  national  park  in  the 
sense  you  go  in  and  take  over  all  the  land 
and  you  move  everyone  out.  This  is  a 
little  different. 

Mr.  SHORT.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Van  Pelt  1 . 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
was  stated  in  the  consideration  of  the 
rule,  this  legislation  has  been  before  the 
House  twice  before,  and  was  objected  to. 
I  see  no  reason  now  why  we  should  get 
Into  a  crash  program  here  and  pass  this 
legislation  so  late  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  because  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  area  by  Wisconsin 
through  its  conservation  commission. 

Land  acquisition  has  been  going  on 
annually.  The  State  legislature  appro- 
priates annually  $150,000  for  additional 
land  which  they  have  been  adding  to 
this  tract.  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  its  fore- 
sight started  this  great  Kettle  Moraine 
Park  back  in  1936,  and  has  continued  to 
expand  it,  not  on  a  crash  program,  to 
bring  about  hardships  because  of  taking 
land  olf  the  tax  rolls. 

This  scientific  value  that  is  within 
the  boimdaries  of  the  park  is  being  very 
well  protected.  As  we  think  of  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  this  park,  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  reconcile  how  you  put 
recreation  and  a  scientific  area  all  into 
one  bundle. 

If  I  recall  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made,  that  came  to  me  secondhand, 
when  the  committee  did  go  through  the 
area  the  people  who  were  interested  in 
the  scentific  aspects  of  this  park  did  be- 
come concerned  with  it,  because  the  area, 
with  the  exception  of  one  area,  the  origi- 
nal part  of  the  park,  is  now  in  a  refuge 
where  the  State  does  not  permit  hunt- 
ing. It  is  open  for  recreation  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  rest  of  the  park  is 
open  for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and 
whatever  else  would  go  with  good  out- 
door recreation. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  I  stated  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  as  of 
this  date  has  in  the  park  22,714.36  acres 
of  land,  which  has  cost  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  some  $2,999,000,  or  approxi- 
mately a  cost  of  $92  per  acre.    This  is 
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Wjproximately  3.266  acres  short  tf  »k^ 
is  needed  to  fill  in  the  present  vnZ 
boundaries  as  set  forth  by  the  oS, 
vation  Commission,  which  encoSi 
the  whole  area  and  takes  in  aUofthTrL 
entific  aspects  of  it.  I  am  sure  the  ^ 
zens  of  that  area  are  as  much  inter^H 
in  preserving  this  park  as  anyooT^ 
I  think  more  so,  because  Wlsconsta lii 
State  that  attracts  many,  many  toartei 

As  an  example.  I  have  here  the  flSnS 
as  to  the  people  who  have  used  the  mI 
each  year,  and  I  quote  from  the  rmwt 
from  the  Conservation  Comml^n^ 
Each  year  and  for  many  years  then 
have  been  more  than  300,000  people 
coming  through  this  area  for  recre*. 
tional  privileges.  There  have  been  over 
80  camper  days  per  year  for  more  than 
several  years,  and  the  figure  is  climblnj 
each  year. 

I  submit  that  with  a  record  like  thii 
we  do  not  need  the  infringement  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  its  wisdom  feels  that  it 
does,  we  have  already  made  provision  un- 
der H.R.  3846,  which  was  recently  passed 
by  this  House. 

Another  inconsistency,  as  I  see  it,  In 
considering  this  bill  at  this  time,  and  I 
am  reading  from  the  report,  is  thlj, 
and  this  is  the  important  part,  and  i 
quote  from  the  committee  report: 

Are  so  widely  separated  and  In  such  i 
complex  pattern  of  use  and  ownership  tlut 
the  traditional  concept  of  a  federally  owned 
national  park  is  Infeasible. 

Why  are  we  considering  this  today? 
Since  it  appeared  in  the  press  that  the 
bill  was  going  to  be  brought  up  I  have 
received  from  people  in  the  area  that  are 
going  to  be  as  vitally  affected  as  any  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  park  several  tele- 
grams and  letters.  I  have  here  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  the  Barton  town  board 
chairman  and  the  members  of  its  board, 
also  another  telegram  from  the  chamber 
of  the  Kewaskum  town  board  as  well  u 
the  village  of  Kewaskum,  which  is  rights 
adjacent  to  the  property  that  is  to  be 
taken. 

There  was  some  discussion  here  on  the 
fioor  about  the  charging  of  fees.  I  sub- 
mit that  according  to  the  prints  of  the 
hearings  that  I  have,  and  the  only  way  I 
could  get  them  was  to  go  to  the  commit- 
tee, because  none  were  printed,  but  there 
was  a  long  discussion  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Riuss] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

ASPINALL]. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Reuss]  being  one  of  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  has  no  objection  to  the 
charging  of  fees.  Here  this  area  is  open 
to  anyone.  We  welcome  tourists  in  the 
area  and  without  charge. 

But  here  the  proponents  say,  and  it 
has  been  indicated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico,  that  there  is  no  pUto 
to  charge  fees.  I  further  submit  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  Federal  Government  In 
here  in  the  amount  of  $800,000  there  are 
going  to  be  some  guides  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  them,  and  so  there 
is  going  to  be  a  demand  to  collect  fees. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  in  none  of  itB 
parks  with  the  exception  of  its  camp 
sites  collects  any  fees  at  this  time.  But 
on  the  camp  sites  they  do  perform  • 


-Millar  service  in  furnishing  fuel  arid 
P^^d  toTet  facilities  and  so  forth 
^  my  strong  hope  that  we  can  defeat 
.J.  Mil  today.  K  the  proponents  sin- 
52,rLlthat  it  should  be  brought  up 

4«  T  hope  the  committee  can  hold 
?^s  out  in  the  area  and  let  the  citi- 
°^Bt.n  are  paying  the  taxes  out  there 
SfritSeir  opinions.  I  think  their 
?^Impnt  could  well  be  a  lot  better  than 
SfTu^ent  of  some  folks  here  in 
wtshington  and  particularly  some  of 
♦hl«  bw-eaucrats  who  are  only  interested 
S  perpetuating  their  own  positions 

TheCHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
ffentleman  has  expired.  ^    ,  ,^ 

^Sr  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
2  Snutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 

«y»nsin  [Mr.  SCHADEBERGl. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.»rtainly  appreciate  the  need  to  preserve 
historic  areas  and  in  this  case  areas  of 
SSc  value.  I  also  feel  that  the 
nTODerty  rights  of  citizens  be  protected. 

I  understand  that  no  hearings  were 
held  by  the  committee  in  the  areas  in 
which  prospective  land  purchase  is  con- 
templated. 

I  have  two  nonpartisan  advisory  com- 
mittees which  when  polled  regarding  this 
legislation  indicated  a  100-percent  dis- 
approval. I  feel  that  hearings  should  be 
held  in  Wisconsin  to  give  these  men  and 
women  as  citizens  a  right  to  be  heard. 

However,  if  I  can  be  assured  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
make  such  purchases  it  deems  proper 
and  necessary  in  keeping  with  the  protec- 
tion of  property  rights  of  individuals,  I 
can  support  this  bill  even  though  I  op- 
posed the  passage  of  this  legislation 
when  it  came  up  under  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  again  under  the  suspension 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fitting 
climax  to  pass  this  piece  of  legislation 
today  to  make  this  Congress  really  stand 
out  for  all  time  as  a  conservation  Con- 
gress. ,  ^.         , 

Some  people  have  made  mention  oi 
the  fact  that  this  bill  has  been  considered 
twice  in  this  Congress.  Let  us  examine 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  has  been 
considered  on  two  different  occasions. 

First  it  was  placed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  because  it  met  all  the  quali- 
fications for  being  placed  on  that  cal- 
endar. The  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  less  than  $1  million  and  was  not  con- 
troversial in  the  committee,  having  been 
reported  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  unanimously. 

When  the  Consent  Calendar  was  called, 
objection  was  made,  and  the  bill  was 
taken  off  the  Consent  Calendar. 

There  is  another  manner  in  which  bills 
of  noncontroversial  character  may  be 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House;  name- 
ly, under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This 
takes  place  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
days of  each  month.  When  the  rules 
are  suspended  and  a  vote  is  taken,  it  is 
required  that  there  must  be  a  two-thirds 
vote  by  Members  present  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  to  pass  the  bUl,  rather  than 
a  majority. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  3d 
of  August  1964  the  House  by  a  majority 
vote  of  164  to  154  favored  the  legisla- 
tion- but  since  it  did  not  actually  receive 
the  two-thirds  majority  therefore  the  bill 
did  not  pass.  _    ^^    ^^,   . 

The  bill  is  before  us  today  in  the  third 
way  that  legislation  may  be  considered: 
namely  a  rule  from  the  House  Rules 
Committee  that  has  been  adopted  and 
we  are  now  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  to  consider  the  bill  H.R. 
1096,  the  ice  age  national  scientific  re- 

serve. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  hearings   have  been  held.     I 
have  before  me  the  hearings  which  were 
held  during  the  87th  Congress  and  the 
hearings  which  were  held  during  the 
88th  Congress.     These  hearings,  which 
are  available  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee  or   Member   of   Congress,   show 
clearly  that  those  who  favor  the  legisla- 
tion from  the  State  appeared  and  testi- 
fied, and  that  representatives  from  the 
various  departments  appeared  and  testi- 
fied    Everyone  who  asked  to  be  heard 
was  heard.   In  addition  a  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  visited  the  area 
April  27  and  28,  1963,  and  talked  in- 
formally with  many  local  people.    The 
hearings   are  full  and  complete.     The 
amendments    the    committee    adopted 
were  the  result  of  that  testimony. 

Now,  why  do  I  support  this  legislation? 
First.  I  support  this  legislation  because 
of  the  unique  area  which  we  find  in  Wis- 
consin.    The  so-called  Kettle  Moraine 
Campbellsport  area  and  Devils  Lake  area 
are  unique  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  the  world.    There  is  no  other 
area  in  which  the  scientists  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  other  countries  can  go  to 
actually  find  the  remnants  of  the  ice  age, 
as  they  can  find  them  in  this  area  of 
Wisconsin.   It  is  so  unusual  it  has  lent  its 
name  to  the  most  recent  advance  of  the 
continental  ice  sheet,  it  has  been  known, 
I  am  told,  for  more  than  100  years  as 
the  Wisconsin  age.     It  has  linked  its 
name  to  the  last  invasion  of  ice  into  our 
continent. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a 
scientific  reserve,  It  lends  national  char- 
acter to  this  area. 

I  commend  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
I  commend  the  people  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  tremendous  job  they  have  already 
done.  Some  people  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  merely  because  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  tried  hard  and  has  done 
a  good  job  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  assist  in  any  manner.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  I  disagree.  I  feel 
the  Federal  Government  should  com- 
mend the  State  for  having  done  the  tre- 
mendous job  it  has  done  and  should 
assist  them  financially,  as  provided  in 
this  bill.  _^  ^^ 

The  second  reason  why  I  support  the 
bill  is  that  this  area  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
vides a  tremendous  recreational  area 
not  only  for  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
but  also  for  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  Uve 
in  the  great  metropolitan  areas  within 
100  miles  of  this  scientific  reserve. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  House 
should  pass  this  piece  of  legislation  to- 
day. 


Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadebkrg]  said  he 
could  support  this  piece  of  legislation  if 
he  were  assured  that  the  people  who  live 
in  that  area  would  be  treated  properly  so 
far  as  acquisition  of  their  property  ia 
concerned. 

I  can  say  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadebirg] 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
that  acquisition  of  all  of  this  land  that  is 
necessary  will  be  done  under  the  con- 
demnation laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  by  voluntary  acquisition  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  This  wiU  not  be  a 
Federal  acquisition.  It  will  be  done  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  using  their  own 
funds  and  some  money  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the 
unusual  nature  of  this  project,  I  ask  that 
the  House  today  pass  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
making  clear  the  answer  to  this  one  ques- 
tion I  had,  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
concern.  Having  voted  against  the  biU 
the  first  time,  I  wanted  it  clarified  before 
it  could  be  passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  can  assure  you  the 
people  who  have  charge  of  your  recre- 
ational program  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin stated  they  intend  to  use  no  unneces- 
sary means  to  acquire  property  or  to 
caus^  the  dispossession  of  large  groups  of 
people  in  this  area. 

Mf.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 

gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     has 

expired.  ^  .,    •  u 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  conunend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SAYLOR]  not  only  on  the  statement  that 
he  has  made  on  this  pending  legislation, 
but  I  also  want  to  commend  him  and 
thank  him  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Out- 
door Recreation  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance and  contribution  that  he  has  made 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  the  cause  of  conservation  in 
this  Nation.     Many  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  remember  you  and 
thank  you  for  the  fine  work  you  have 
done  In  the  conservation  field. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  thank  you. 
Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  words  just  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MORRIS],  on  behalf  of  our  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  who  has  been  an  ar- 
dent proponent  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  proper  amount  of  recreational 
area  In  the  United  States.    Certainly  I 
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recogniac  the  need  for  this.  In  this  par- 
ticular li  stance,  however,  there  are  still 
some  que  itions  in  my  mind  as  to  the  need 
for  the  Fi  ideral  Oovemment  to  enter  into 
this  proposition  in  Wisconsin.  If  I  un- 
derstand it  rightly,  all  of  the  area  we 
are  talkli  ig  about  in  this  bill  is  presently 
within  a  forest  area  in  Wisconsin.  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  SJ  YLOR.  It  is  not  all  within  a 
forest  ar  »  in  Wisconsin.  A  portion  of 
the  land  has  been  in  a  State  forest  and 
part  in  t  le  Federal  forest  and  a  portion 
(tf  it  is  i  1.  private  ownership.  It  is  the 
portion  t  lat  is  in  private  ownership  that 
it  will  b(  necessary  to  acquire  for  the 
full  deve  opment  of  this  scientific  pre- 
serve. 

Mr.  SP  ORT.  It  is  a  little  vague  from 
reading  i  he  report  and  listening  to  the 
presentation  of  those  who  have  spoken 
as  to  Jus  exactly  what  the  Federal  con- 
tribution of  some  $800,000  as  provided 
for  in  tJhe  biU  is  going  to  be  used  for. 
The  gentleman  Just  said  that  the  land 
acqulsitic  n  would  be  made  by  the  State 
of  Wiscoi  isln.  Is  this  just  the  mechani- 
cal jnean  i  of  acquiring  the  land  and  the 
land  woi;ld  actually  be  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Sovemment?  If  so,  in  whose 
namewil  title  be  taken? 

Mr.  8/ YLOR.  Title  will  be  taken  in 
the  nam  J  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Stats  of  Wisconsin  will  contribute 
money  f>r  the  further  acquisition,  as 
theyhav(  done  in  the  past.  The  Federal 
Govemm  ;nt  under  this  bill  may  contrib- 
ute up  to  50  percent  of  the  amoimt  nec- 
essary to  acquire  the  additional  land,  but 
the  amomt  cannot  exceed  $800,000. 

Mr.  SHORT.  But  the  title  to  the  land 
acqulred.leven  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?ays  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acqulsitic  n.  would  remain  with  the  State 
of  Wiscoi  isln? 

Mr.  SiiYLOR.  That  is  correct.  It 
will  be  ii  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  it 
will  be  ac  ministered  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  81  ORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  mu(h.  This  serves  to  clarify  this 
propositic  n. 

Mr.  81  YLOR.  Some  members  have 
expressec  concern  that  the  siun  of 
$800,000  s  only  the  foot  in  the  door  and 
that  ther  5  will  be  additional  acquisition 
costs  for  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Our 
committe  2  has  been  assiired  that  the  sum 
in  this  bi  1  will  be  all  that  is  required  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  land  ac- 
quisition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlema  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  MC  ►RRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minute!  to  the  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairmaii,  across  the  northern  half  of 
America- -from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rockies—  the  ice  age  left  a  colossal  hall- 
mark upcn  our  landscape.  It  is  seen  in 
the  headl  inds  of  Cape  Cod — and  in  the 
hills  of  Michigan.  But  nowhere  is  it 
more  evilent  and  impressive  than  in 
Wisconsin.  In  fact,  the  State  has  lent 
its  name  to  the  most  recent  advance  of 
the  conti;  tental  ice  sheet,  the  Wisconsin 
stage  of  he  continental  glacier,  which 
ended  10,  XH)  years  ago. 


-The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  be  another  step  forward  in 
rounding  out  the  National  Park  Service's 
program  of  setting  aside  outstanding 
examples  of  scenic  and  scientific  value 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
people.  The  most  spectacular  canyons, 
deepest  caves,  highest  mountains,  sig- 
nificant biological  assemblies  and  the 
most  honored  shrines  are  units  of  the 
national  park  system.  No  one  denies 
the  eminent  worth  of  this  program, 
which  has  been  studied  and  copied 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  its  many  historic 
shrines,  our  national  park  system  in- 
cludes outstanding  examples  of  earth- 
forming  processes.  The  work  of  vol- 
canoes are  found  in  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park  and  Hawaii  National  Park. 
The  action  of  ground  water  is  seen  at 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  Wind  Cave  and  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Parks.  Examples  of 
mountain  building  are  found  in  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  National  Park,  the  highest  peak 
in  North  America,  and  Mt.  Whitney,  in 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  contrast,  the  lowest 
point  in  the  Nation  is  included  in  Death 
Valley  National  Monument.  The  work 
of  erosion  can  be  seen  in  all  its  splendor 
at  Grand  Canyon,  Kings  Canyon  and 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Parks,  to  name  a 
few.  Of  biological  significance  are  the 
Everglades.  Sequoia  and  Olympic  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Mountain  glaciers  are  set  aside  for 
public  enjoyment  at  Mt.  Rainier  and 
Glacier  National  Parks.  Yosemite,  Cra- 
ter Lake,  Rocky  Mountain,  Shenandoah, 
Great  Smokies,  Isle  Royale.  Big  Bend, 
and  others  that  have  unique  features  are 
widely  known.  Over  50  million  folks  like 
these  national  parks  well  enough  to  visit 
them  every  year. 

In  this  parade  of  the  scenic  and  scien- 
tific treasures  of  the  Nation,  the  vast 
cosmic  force  of  continental  glaciation 
has  scarcely  been  recognized.  Although 
Arcadia  National  Park  in  Maine  and  Isle 
Royale  National  Park  in  Lake  Superior 
were  planed  off  by  the  ice  sheet,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  visible  in  these  parks  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  continental  glacier  is  shown  in  the 
features  found  in  the  heartland  of 
America — the  area  which  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  protect  and  preserve.  In 
this  region,  the  massive  ice  sheet  altered 
drainage  systems,  determined  the  course 
of  rivers,  filled  valleys,  created  hills  and 
plains  and  thousands  of  lakes — making 
the  area  truly  the  land  of  the  lakes. 

After  extensive  field  surveys  and  other 
studies  of  Wisconsin's  proposed  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  recom- 
mended that  national  recognition  be 
given  to  the  significant  features  of  the 
State's  glaciated  areas  by  designating 
them  as  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve.  They  are:  roughly  10,000  acres 
in  the  Bloomer  region  of  Chippewa 
County;  17,000  acres  in  the  Kettle 
Moraine  and  Campbellsport  region;  3.500 
acres  in  the  Devil's  Lake  area  and  about 
2,000  acres  in  other  areas. 

Included  in  these  areas  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  the  topographic  features 
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peculiar  to  glaciation — drumllx»  kiai^ 
eskers,  boulder  trains,  kettle  mo»S 
and,  of  course,  lakes.  The  BloomMrf 
gion  in  Chippewa  County  alone  oont^ 
approximately  300  glacial  lakes 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ice  Age  NaUon.! 
Scientific  Reserve  would  be  wlthineu, 
driving  range  of  one  of  the  greatest  »S 
ulation  concentrations  in  the  UnUed 
States,  an  area  that  is  presently  almS 
entirely  without  examples  of  themi. 
tlonal  park  system.  The  three  main 
areas  of  the  proposed  reserve  are  within 
a  few  miles  of  Wisconsin's  main  popula- 
tion  centers — Milwaukee  and  the  lake- 
shore  cities;  Madison;  and  the  Eau 
Claire-Twin  Cities  areas,  respectively. 

As  the  recent  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreational  Resources  Review  Board 
made  clear,  parks  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities within  easy  driving  distance  of 
our  metropolitan  centers  are  our  most 
imperative  resource  need.  The  densely 
populated  area  within  70  miles  of  the 
Wisconsin -Illinois  line  will  have  16  mil- 
lion  people  by  1980  and  perhaps  32  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000.  Already,  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  use  of  Wisconsin  State 
parks  is  by  the  people  from  outside  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  alone 
has  more  visitors  a  year  than  at  least  16 
of  our  national  parks.  Only  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Parks,  both  of  which  are  located 
on  the  populous  east  coast,  get  more 
usage  than  Wisconsin's  own  Devil's  Lake 
State  Park. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  more  visitors 
would  come  to  this  vacation  paradise  if 
coordinated  management,  protection  and 
improvement  of  desirable  areas  could  be 
inaugurated.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  on  which  my  Wisconsin  col- 
league. Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  and  I 
have  been  working  for  the  past  5  years. 

The  Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve  would 
be  a  joint  Federal,  State  and  local  ven- 
ture. The  reserve  would  remain  under 
the  administration  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, but  the  Federal  Government 
would  assist  the  State  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional lands.  Some  20,500  of  the  32,500 
acres  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  re- 
serve are  already  in  public  ownership. 

The  cost  of  the  12,000  additional  acres, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $200  an 
acre,  is  estimated  at  $1,550,000.  Hie 
Federal  share,  as  provided  in  the  bill 
would  not  exceed  $750,000.  The  legisla- 
tion also  Includes  an  authorization  ol 
S50.000  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  goverrunental  authorities  in  Wis- 
consin, for  the  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  protecting  and  inter- 
preting the  outstanding  examples  of 
continental  glaciation  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  county.  State  and  Fed- 
eral teamwork  such  as  this  promises  to 
be  highly  successful  in  Wisconsin  be- 
cause of  the  State's  forward-looking 
park  conservation  program.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rettss],  and 
I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bill  wiQ 
constitute  a  real  conservation  landmark, 
for  our  proposed  legislation  offers  a  care- 
fully thought  out  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  preserving  the  essentially  national 
scientific     values     of     the     Wisconsin 
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-i-/.iAr8  with  a  minimum  amount  of  Fed- 
S^fnarticipation.  The  National  Wild- 
ii<*  Federation  agrees  that  our  proposal 
mSrht  very  well  set  a  pattern  for  the  con- 
J^ation  of  natural  resources  in  other 
narts  of  the  country. 

*When  the  late  President  Kennedy  pre- 
«*nted  his  1962  conservation  message  to 
the  congress,  he  listed  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
Smal  Scientific  Reserve  as  one  of  10 
"-ently  needed  new  units  in  the  na- 
Sfflial  park  system.  The  proposal  has 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
ment Additional  support  has  come 
from  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Con- 
servation Clubs,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
and  the  Sierra  Club,  and  countless  con- 
servation-minded groups  and  individ- 
uals. 

Writing  to  me  in  support  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  bill,  Walter 
Puhrman,  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Conservation  Alliance,  observed 
that  the  Wisconsin  ice  age  areas  are 
hiked,  skied,  picnicked,  fished,  and 
studied  every  year  by  many,  many  people 
throughout  the  Nation   and   even  the 

world. 

"We  have  the  most  renowned  vestiges 
of  the  ice  age  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  world,"  wrote  Mr.  Fuhrman. 
"Moreover,  they  are  readily  accessible  to 
millions  of  our  people."  Those  areas  not 
owned  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  now 
being  mercilessly  chewed  up  by  the  de- 
centralization of  our  ever-increasing 
population.  The  land  prices  today  are 
high  and  rapidly  going  higher.  The 
State  just  cannot  financially  meet  the 
problem  of  securing  those  recreationally 
and  scientifically  vital  but  presently  pri- 
vately owned  areas  by  itself.  It  should 
not  have  to. 

It  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  these  na- 
tionally significant  areas  are  not  pre- 
served for  generations  to  come.  We  have 
a  singular  responsibility  to  protect  them. 
We  must  act  quickly,  though.  For  once 
these  areas  are  destroyed,  they  will  be 
gone  forever.  No  amount  of  money  can 
ever  bring  back  these  remnants  of  the 
tremendous  forces  of  nature  that  shaped 
a  good  share  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  necessity  to  meet 
the  outdoor  needs  of  our  people  now  and 
in  the  future  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the 
sharpest  and  most  consistent  pressure  on 
our  land,  water,  and  forests  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  act  now  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  outdoor  recreational 
areas  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Increasing  population,  so  that  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children  may  have  the 
outdoor  opportunities  which  we  have  had. 

The  scenic  charm,  scientific  impor- 
tance, and  recreational  potential  of  the 
proposed  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve make  it  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
family  of  national  parks.  It  would  bring 
Into  the  national  park  system  the  only 
areas  whose  primary  importance  would 
be  the  interpretation  of  the  ice  age — 
the  only  major  earth  process  not  now 
q)eciflcally  recognized  In  our  national 


parks.  The  proposed  reserve  would  point 
up  the  scientific  and  cultural  importance 
of  the  vast  glaciated  terrain  which  reach- 
es from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Missouri 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  from  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the 
heartland  of  North  America. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleagues  from 
Wisconsin,  Lester  Johnson  and  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  for  their  persevering  interest 
in  the  legislation  providing  for  an  ice 
age  park  in  our  beautiful  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  particularly  conunend  the  primary 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Johnson],  who  has  decided  to 
leave  Congress  and  therefore  this  will  be 
his  last  piece  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Congress.  This  is  not  the 
most  important  legislation  which  the 
gentleman  has  sponsored  or  championed. 
He  has  been  a  leading  dairy  expert  and 
has  sponsored  important  dairy  legisla- 
tion and  other  farm  measures  through- 
out his  tenure  of  office  in  Congress. 

I  have  often  consulted  with  him  and 
depended  upon  his  counsel  and  advice  on 
agricultural  legislation.  The  dairy 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  farmers 
of  our  country  will  miss  his  voice  in  Con- 
gress. We  will  all  miss  his  leadership, 
especially  in  farm  legislation. 

The  measure  he  has  sponsored  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  designation  and  administration  of 
the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  certainly  con- 
tributes to  his  record  in  Congress.  The 
proposal  will  enhance  the  already  exist- 
ing conservation,  scientific  research,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation  programs  in  Wis- 
consin. The  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  many  years  of 
service  in  this  august  body.  I  urge  the 
House  give  its  overwhelming  approval  to 
this  worthy  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  in  closing 
that  this  area  of  the  United  States  which 
Includes,  I  believe,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Il- 
linois, and  lower  Michigan,  has  no  na- 
tional park  and  there  is  a  large  concen- 
tration of  population  in  those  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  RKxras] . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
This  has  been  a  great  conservation  Con- 
gress ;  I  believe  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  annals  of  the 
Congress  come  to  be  written  I  believe 
that  no  two  men  will  deserve  and  receive 
greater  praise  than  the  two  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  today,  the  genUe- 


man  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  [Mr. 
Saylor],  for  their  leadership  in  this  and 
in  earlier  Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  fine  measures  have  been  brought 
to  fruition.  I  very  much  hope  that  their 
record  will  be  capped  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  in  his  sincere 
and  deeply  felt  praise  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Lester 
Johnson,  who  will  not  be  back  with  us 
next  year.  Lester  is  a  wonderful  man 
and  a  magnificent  Congressman.  He 
has  worked  so  hard  for  so  many  years 
on  this  bill.  I  hope  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  the  people  of  all  of  the 
United  States,  little  children  and  older 
folk  alike,  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 
and  to  remember  Lester  Johnson's  de- 
voted sponsorship  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJR.  1096  authorizes 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  within  2  years,  to 
make  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve.  The 
reserve  is  to  be  established  only  when, 
after  agreement  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  the  plan  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  general 
areas  to  be  worked  out  in  the  plan  are 
the  following: 

First.  The  Kettle  Moraine  State  For- 
est—northern unit — of  which  22,000 
acres  is  already  in  public  ownership,  and 
5,000  additional  acres  is  needed. 

Second.  The  Devils  Lake  area  in  Sauk 
County,  of  which  2,500  acres  is  now  in 
public  ownership,  with  1,000  additional 
acres  needed. 

Third.  The  Chippewa  area  in  Chip- 
pewa County,  of  which  5,000  acres  is  now 
in  public  ownership,  with  5,000  more 
acres  needed. 

Fourth.  An  additional  1,000  acres  in 
various  scattered  portions,  such  as  the 
John  Muir  boyhood  home  in  Marquette 
County,  the  Cross  Plains  area  in  Dane 
County,  and  the  Camp  Douglas  Buttes. 

The  amount  of  Federal  funds  involved 
in  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Re- 
serve is  small.  A  maximum  of  $50,000  is 
authorized  for  accomplishment  of  the 
plan  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
An  additional  $750,000  is  authorized  as  a 
Federal  matching  contribution  for  land 
acquisition.  But  this  would  come  out  of 
what  Wisconsin  otherwise  would  receive 
out  of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
Since  the  area,  because  of  its  geographic 
diversity,  will  be  under  State  adminis- 
tration, there  will  be  no  Federal  operat- 
ing costs.  Therefore,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  Federal  contribution  under 
this  bUl  is  only  $50,000.  in  addition  to 
what  Wisconsin  will  receive  under  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

The  main  effect  of  the  bill,  therefore, 
is  to  give  national  recognition  to  the 
unique  glacial  features  present  in  Wis- 
consin. "Hiese  include  moraines,  drum- 
11ns,  kames.  eskers,  swamps,  and  lakes. 
It  is  a  beautifully  forested  recreational 
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area,  aiu    one  easily  accessible  to  the 
great  met  ropolitan  areas  of  the  Midwest. 

The  A(  vlsory  Committee  on  National 
Parks  an  1  Historic  Sites  has  f  oimd  that 
the  ice  a  ;e  has  the  preeminent  collec- 
tion of  gli  cial  geology  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Out  national  park  system  needs 
such  an  example  on  its  roster,  just  as 
It  needs  Jie  Yosemite,  the  Yellowstone, 
and  the  C  reat  Smokies. 

Wisconsin  conservationists  on  a  bi- 
partisan >asis  have  been  working  for  the 
reserve  s  nee  1958.  It  is  a  key  element 
In  the  K  jnnedy- Johnson  national  park 
program.  Ebttensive  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Hi  ►use  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  A  ffairs  in  July  1962,  March  and 
April  196  i,  and  November  1963.  It  was 
reported  out  without  dissent  by  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affi  .irs  on  December  3,  1963. 

Pull  notice  and  opportimity  to  be 
heard  wts  given  for  all  these  hearings. 
Two  successive  Wisconsin  Governors, 
the  Wisci  ►nsin  Legislature,  former  Sena- 
tor Alexa  nder  Wiley,  and  Senators  Wil- 
liam Pr  >xmlre  and  Gaylord  Nelson 
have  enc  orsed  it.  The  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Commission,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  ts  six  members,  endorsed  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  at 
its  June  J,  1962,  meeting.  Incidentally, 
the  mem  )ership  of  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Ccwnmlssion — Guido  R.  Rahr. 
Charles  :  \  Smith,  John  R.  Lynch.  Paul 
J.  Olsor ,  Jack  J.  Schumacher,  and 
James  R  Smaby — constitutes  the  com- 
mission »day.  The  bill  is  also  sup- 
ported b:  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Na- 
tional Ai  dubon  Society,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Wililemess  Society,  the  Citizens 
Committse  on  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Conserva- 
tion Clut  s. 

It  is  inportant  that  the  reserve  be 
establish  jd  now.  Every  day  that  we 
wait,  grj  vel  operators  are  chewing  up 
and  cart  ng  away  the  irreplaceable  gla- 
cial featiures  of  the  reserve.  Every  day 
that  we  vait,  the  intrusion  of  commer- 
cial actiUties  Into  the  area  increases. 

Of  covrse,  as  parks  and  recreational 
areas  an  created,  land  that  is  thus  in- 
cluded w  11  no  longer  be  on  the  property 
tax  rolls  of  the  community.  Equally. 
of  cours< .  the  community  is  free  of  its 
burden  o  maintain  such  activities  as 
schools  « nd  roads.  Wisconsin  is  espe- 
cially zeiilous  to  mitigate  any  hardship 
on  the  l)cal  community.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  last  year  passed  a  law 
provldini  that  the  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tion Commission  pay  the  treasurers  of 
the  towis  containing  the  land  an  an- 
nual sun  for  all  lands  taken  off  the  tax 
roll.  St  ite  aid  payments  to  towns  in 
the  Ket  le  Moraine  State  Forest  area 
alone  th  s  year  amount  to  almost  $9,000 
Rnally.  i  ince  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will 
acquire  he  land  in  the  Kettle  Moraine 
imit  in  i  ny  event,  the  land  will  be  re- 
moved f  1  om  the  tax  rolls  whether  or  not 
the  Pede  ral  Government  chooses  to  give 
the  park  ands  national  recognition. 

The  81th  Congress  will  go  down  in 
history  is  the  conservation  Congress. 
Let  us  (omplete  our  work  by  creating 
the  Ice  i  Lge  National  Scientific  Reserve. 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ora- 
tors preceding  me  have  outlined  the  rea- 
son why  this  great  scientific  reserve 
should  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  want  to  touch  on  only  one  or  two 
other  questions.  This  Congress,  as  has 
been  said,  has  made  a  great  record  on 
conservation,  and  it  has  not  been  made 
on  a  partisan  basis.  Future  generations 
will  be  proud  of  men  like  John  Saylor, 
of  Pennsylvania;  John  Kyl,  of  Iowa; 
Wayne  Aspinall,  of  Colorado,  chairman 
of  our  great  committee;  and  Tom  Morris, 
of  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, for  what  they  have  done. 
That  record  would  n^t  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  bipartisan  support  we 
have  had  in  matters  of  conservation  in 
this  Congress. 

The  House  has  not  considered  the 
various  proposals  for  conservation  on 
the  basis  of  whether  the  sponsor  was  a 
Democrat  or  Republican,  but  it  has  con- 
sidered them  on  their  merits.  I  think  it 
bears  out  a  statement  one  of  my  friends 
used  to  make:  There  is  no  limit  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  it  does  not 
matter  who  gets  the  credit.  That  has 
been  the  case  with  our  committee  and 
the  Congress. 

I  say  this  because  I  detected  in  the 
corridors  when  we  had  a  vote  on  this 
measure  before,  a  feeling  that  perhaps 
the  question  was  whether  one  was  a  bet- 
ter friend  of  Bill  Van  Pelt  or  Les  John- 
son rather  than  whether  this  was  a  good 
or  bad  bill.  I  want  to  be  counted  among 
the  list  of  friends  of  Bill  Van  Pelt,  be- 
cause he  is  a  distinguished  man  and  a 
credit  to  the  Congress.  I  want  to  be 
counted  also  as  a  friend  of  the  sponsor 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  has  a  duty  to 
perform.  He  apparently  feels  that  the 
people  in  his  area  oppose  the  bill.  He 
feels  it  is  bad  for  the  country,  and  he  is 
right  and  proper  in  opposing  this  legis- 
lation. But  I  would  comfort  him  by  tell- 
ing him  this  has  been  the  pattern  with 
every  national  park  acquisition  I  have 
been  concerned  with.  The  local  people 
are  up  in  arms,  but  as  soon  as  they  find 
out  the  boost  in  their  economy  and  the 
prestige  that  is  given  an  area  by  having 
something  of  this  kind,  they  wonder  why 
they  ever  opposed  it  in  the  beginning. 
It  has  been  computed  by  the  National 
Park  people  that  a  tourist  attraction 
which  draws  as  many  as  25  people  a  day, 
foiu-  or  five  carloads,  brings  more  money 
into  a  given  community  than  an  Indus- 
try with  a  payroll  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
considered  on  its  merits.  I  ask  my 
friends  over  there  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made.  We  did  not 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
or  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  or  Mr. 
Baldwin  of  California  when  they  had 
a  good  proposal  whether  they  would  en- 
dorse the  Democratic  ticket.  We  sup- 
ported their  legislation  Just  as  John 
Saylor  and  John  Kyl  supported  the  na- 
tional park  proposals  that  happened  to 
be  located  in  districts  represented  by 
Democrats.  This  is  a  good  proposition, 
and  It  ought  to  be  adopted. 


Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wn 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^  ** 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenm 
from  Wisconsin.  ~«u«i 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  I  would  like  to  atv 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  thaTi 
certainly  appreciate  his  kind  remarb 
they  are  most  welcome.  But  the  poS 
is,  this  is  not  a  national  park. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  raises  a  point  I  want  to  com- 
ment on.  You  see,  Mr.  Wirth,  who 
formerly  headed  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, wanted  to  make  this  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system.  The  committee 
considered  this  matter  carefully  and 
said,  "No."  This  is  so  widespread  we  can- 
not meet  the  national  park  criteria  and 
standards  of  administration.  So  we  de- 
veloped this  unique  system  of  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  which  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  will  administer,  acquire,  and 
handle  this  reserve  on  a  national  park 
basis.  The  National  Park  Service  people 
believe  that  20  percent,  at  least,  of  the 
people  who  visit  will  come  from  out  of 
the  State,  and  we  want  this  in  the 
gentleman's  district  to  help  its  economy. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing :  This  pro- 
posal meets  all  the  criteria  that  our  com- 
mittee has  established.  The  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission,  the  State  of- 
ficials of  Wisconsin,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  all  have  made 
excellent  statements  which  appear  in  the 
committee  report  urging  adoption  of  thla 
legislation. 

Let  me  say  for  the  National  Parks  Ad- 
visory Committee  that  this  is  an  out- 
standing group.  It  carries  on  from  one 
administration  to  another,  and  consists 
of  men  like  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain,  pro- 
fessor and  chairman.  Department  of 
Conservation,  University  of  Michigan; 
Mrs.  Marian  S.  Dryfoos,  assoc'ate  di- 
rector of  special  activities,  the  New  York 
Times;  Dr.  Melville  B.  Grosvenor,  presi- 
dent. National  Geographic  Society;  and 
others.  These  are  the  kind  of  people 
who  go  through  hundreds  of  projects 
that  are  suggested  and  say  these  are  the 
few  that  have  national  merit,  these  are 
the  ones  that  should  be  adopted,  and 
they  approve  overwhelmingly  these  proj- 
ects. 

I  intensely  urge  the  sett'ng  aside  of 
this  great  scientific  and  historic  area  In 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  some  en- 
lighterunent  as  to  why  the  great,  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  it  has  been  known  as  a  pro- 
gressive State  for  many,  many  years,  is 
unable  to  handle  this  situation  with  its 
own  resources,  especially  since  this  Is 
not  to  be  a  national  park. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Wisconsin  Conser- 
vation Commission,  as  I  understand  It. 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wiscoonsln, 
want  to  go  into  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  because  th<s  will 
be  designated  not  as  a  local  scen'c  place, 
but  as  a  national  historic  sHe,  a  national 
ice  age  reserve  for  the  people  of  th« 
Nation.    So  scholars,  scientists,  and  gc- 
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wrists  can  come  there  from  all  over  the 
^ntrv  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
ShoT  scientists  with  their  expertise 
!S  help  them  display  it. 
^  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

]£  SAYLOR-    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
«n  further  requests  for  time. 
°°S   CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
-gd  the  bUl  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nareaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is  the 
nunwee  of  this  Act  to  assure  protection,  pres- 
tfvatlon  and  Interpretation  of  the  natlonal- 
y  gjgnlfl'cant  values  of  Wisconsin  continental 
Kiaclatlon,  Including  moraines,  eskers,  kames. 
lettleholes,  drumllns,  swamps,  lakes,  and 
other  reminders  of  the  Ice  age. 

Sic  2.  (a)  To  Implement  the  purpose  of 
thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Secretary"),  In  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governmental  au- 
thorities of  Wisconsin,  may  formulate  within 
two  years  after  this  Act  takes  effect  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation  of  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  continental  glaclatlon  In  Wiscon- 
sin; but  he  shall  not  spend  more  than  950,000 
ol  Federal  funds  thereon. 

(b)  When  the  comprehensive  plan  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
State  legislation  exists  for  the  preservation  of 
the  nationally  significant  feat\ire8  of  the 
reaerve,  open  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, he,  after  consulting  with  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  shall,  by  publica- 
tion of  notice  In  the  Federal  Register,  desig- 
nate the  boundary  for  and  establish  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  (hereinafter 
called  the  reserve),  comprised  of  lands 
owned  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  of  Wisconsin  In  the  follow- 
ing areas : 

(1 )  Eastern  area  ( portions  of  the  northern 
unit  of  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  and 
Campbellsport  drumlln  area); 

(2)  Central  area  (portions  of  Devil's  Lake 
State  Park); 

(3)  Northwestern  area  (portions  of  Chip- 
pewa County); 

(4)  Related  areas  (other  areas  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  which  the  Secretary  and  the 
CSovernor  of  Wisconsin  agree  upon  as  signifi- 
cant examples  of  continental  glaclatlon). 

(c)  Any  area  outside  of  the  national  for- 
ests that  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin  agree  has  significant  examples  of 
continental  glaclatlon  but  Is  not  described 
In  the  original  notice  may  be  Included  In  the 
reserve  by  the  Secretary  by  publication  of  no- 
tice In  the  Federal  Register,  or  any  area  that 
they  consider  to  be  no  longer  desirable  as  a 
part  of  the  reserve  may  be  excluded  from  It 
by  the  Secretary  In  the  same  manner. 

Sk.  3.  In  exercising  his  powers  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act — 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  coop>erate  with 
State  and  local  governmental  authorities  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  management  and  protection 
of  the  reserve  by  said  authorities. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  grant  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  Its  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  In  land  lying 
within  the  area  designated  as  the  reserve. 
Any  grant  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  only  for  lands  or  interests  In  land  acquired 
by  the  State  after  this  Act  takes  effect  and 
•hall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  or  Interests  In  land, 
including  Incidental  acquisition  costs,  and 
•hall  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
•crlbed  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  after  determining  that 
the  design  of  a  faculty  Is  appropriate  for  the 
reserve  and  Is  In  keeping  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  may  contribute  either  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  the  furnishing  of  direct  serv- 
ices, whichever  he  elects,  not  to  exceed  75  per 


centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  Interpretive 
facilities  and  services  within  the  reserve;  he 
may  contribute  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  all  physical 
facilities  vrtthln  the  reserve. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  encourage  efforts 
of  private  organizations,  like  the  Ice  Age 
Park  and  Trail  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  Wis- 
consin corporation,  to  provide  installations 
and  trails  in  the  reserve  by  contributing  to 
these  private  organizations  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  trailslde 
installations  for  public  information  at  points 
of  scientific  Interest  and  trails  within  the 
reserve,  and  50  per  centum  of  the  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  these  facilities. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  appropriate  management  and  pro- 
tection set  down  in  the  comprehensive  plan 
are  not  being  afforded  the  nationally  signifi- 
cant values  within  the  reserve  or  that  funds 
are  not  being  provided  on  the  prescribed 
matching  basis  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or 
other  non-Federal  sources,  he  may  terminate 
contributions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  payment  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  subject  to 
the  understanding  and  agreement  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  that  the  conversion,  use, 
or  disposal,  for  purposes  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  any  land  acquired  by  said  State 
with  funds  supplied  in  part  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  said  subsection,  shall  re- 
sult in  a  right  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
pensation therefor  from  said  State  in  the 
amount  of  one-half  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land,  exclusive  of  any  Improvements 
thereon,  as  determined  at  the  time  of  such 
conversion,  use,  or  disposal. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  be  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  lines  7-16:  Strike  out  all  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  When  the  comprehensive  plan  is 
completed  and  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
State  legislation  exists  for  the  preservation 
of  the  nationally  significant  features  of  the 
reserve,  open  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, he  shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  may,  ninety 
days  thereafter  and  after  consulting  with 
the  Governor  oX  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  and  of  the  boundaries  thereof, 
which  boundaries  shall  comprise  lands  owned 
or  to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  Wisconsin  in  the  following 
areas:". 

Page  3,  lines  5  and  6:  Strike  out  "Secre- 
tary by  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  or"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Secretary  after  notice  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and". 

Page  3,  line  9  through  page  4,  line  16,  strike 
out  all  of  section  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  may  grant  financial 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  Its 


acqvilsltlon  of  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
lying  within  the  area  designated  as  the  re- 
serve. Any  grant  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  only  for  lands  or  Interests  in  land  ac- 
quired by  the  State  after  establishment  of 
the  reserve,  as  provided  In  section  2,  subsec- 
tion (b),  of  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  aU 
grants  under  this  section  shaU  not  exceed 
^750,000  or  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  lands  or  interests  in  land 
BO  acquired,  including  Incidental  acquisition 
costs,  whichever  Is  less,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Page  4,  after  line  16,  add  a  new  section  4  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  comprehensive  plan  presented 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  include  such  reconunenda- 
tions,  if  any,  as  he  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  may  wish  to  make  with 
respect  to  Federal  and  State  participation  in 
the  financing  of  appropriate  interpretive  and 
other  public  facilities  and  services  within  the 
reserve,  including  facilities  and  services  to  be 
furnished  by  such  private  organizations  as 
the  Ice  Age  Park  and  Trail  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  but  no  commitment 
with  respect  thereto  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  no  Federal  appropriations  shall 
be  available  for  this  purpose." 

Page  4,  line  17:  Renumber  "Sec.  4."  to  read 
"Sec.  5." 

Page  5,  line  11:  Renumber  "Sec.  6."  to 
read  "Sec.  6." 

Page  5,  line  12:  Strike  out  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  and  Insert  "not  to  exceed 
$800,000". 


The    conmiittee    amendments    were 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Si)eaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  1096)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  desig- 
nation and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  882,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?    If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEIAKER.    The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  objects  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
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cc 

makes  tl 

e  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 

not  pres 

ait.    Evidently,  a  quonim  is  not 

present. 

The  I 

oorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 

theSers 

eant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Member 

1.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  <; 

uestlon  was  taken;   and  there 

were — y( 

as  180.  nays  118, 

not  voting  132. 

as  follow 

s: 

[ROU  No.  262 
YEAS— 180 

Addabbo 

Harris 

Patten 

Albert 

Harrison 

Pepper 

Andenon 

Hays 

Perkins 

Andrews, 

Ua.      Healey 

Phllbln 

Andrews, 

Hechler 

Pickle 

N.  Oak. 

Henderson 

Pike 

AsUey 

Etollfleld 

Poage 

Baldwin 

HoUand 

Pool 

Baring 

Hdii»n 

Price 

Barrett 

Hoehi^ 

Puclnskl 

Beckwort 

1          Huddlaton 

Purcell 

Bennett,  ] 

la.       Ichord    \ 

Qule 

Boggs 

Jennings  \ 

Raid,  NY. 

BoUlng 

Johnson,  qallf 

Reuse 

Brooks 

JohnsonvWls. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Burke 

Jones.  Bio. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Burkbalt( 

1          Karsten 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Biirleeon 

Kastenmeler 

Rodlno 

Burton.  C 

iltf.     Keith 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa 

Kelly 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Cameron 

Keogh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

CeUer 

King.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Cbelf 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Ctaenowel 

li         Kluczynskl 

Roush 

Clark 

EComegay 

Rumsfeld 

Cleveland 

lAlrd 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Corner 

liankford 

Ryan,  NY 

Daddarlo 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

DanleljB 

Llbonatl 

St.  Onge 

Dawson 

Long,  hiL. 

Saylor 

Delaney 

Long,  Md. 

Schadeberg 

Dent 

IfcCulloch 

Schneebell 

DlngeU 

McDade 

Schwengel 

Dole 

McFaU 

Secrest 

Donohue 

McMillan 

Bisk 

Dulskl 

Macdonald 

Skubltz 

Dwyer 

Madden 

Slack 

■dwarda 

Mahon 

Smith,  Iowa 

■Ulott 

MaUllard 

Stafford 

Mathlas 

Staggers 

PaUon 

Matthews 

Stephens 

Farbsteln 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

nMcell 

Mills 

Sullivan 

relgtaan 

Mlnlsh 

Taylor 

Flood 

Monagan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fogarty 

Moorhead 

Thomas 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Frellnght 

yten   Morris 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Frledel 

Morrison 

Trimble 

Oallagbei 

Morton 

Tupper 

Gary 

Murphy,  m. 

Tuten 

Olalmo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

UdaU 

Gilbert 

Matcher 

VanDeerlln 

Gonzalez 

Nedzl 

Vanlk 

Orabowsl 

I          Nix 

Whalley 

Gray 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Wlckersham 

Green.  Pa 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Wright 

Hagen,  O 

llf .      O'Hara,  Mich. 

Young 

Halpem 

O'Konskl 

Zablockl 

Harding 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Hardy 

O'Neill 
NAYS— 118 

Abbltt 

Cramer 

Harsha 

Abernetb 

r           Cunningham 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Adair 

Curtln 

Hoeven 

Aahbrook 

Curtis 

Hull 

Aabmore 

Dague 

Hutchinson 

Ayres 

Derounlan 

Jarman 

Baker 

Derwlnskl 

Jensen 

Bataa 

Define 

Joelson 

Beerman] 

Dowdy 

Johansen 

Belcher 

Downing 

B^ 

KUsworth 

Jonas 

BetU 

Flndley 

Kllgore 

Bolton, 

Flno 

King.  N.Y. 

France! 

P.       Fountain 

Knox 

Bow 

Fuqua 

Kunkel 

Bray 

Oathlngs 

Langen 

1          Glenn 
Ooodell 

Lennon 

BrotiBsaz 

Lipscomb 

Brown,  O 

uo       Goodllng 

Marsh 

BroyhUl. 

I.e.     Grlffln 

Martin,  Calif. 

Broyhlll. 

7%.       Gross 

May 

Bruce 

OroTer 

MUItken 

Cablll 

Gumey 

MlnshaU 

Cbamberl 

kin      Hagan.  Ga. 

Moore 

Olaney 

Haley 

Morse 

OaHiMr 

Hall 

Moshar 

Oodey 

HaUeck 

Murray 
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Nelsen 

St.  George 

Van  Pelt 

Osmers 

Schenck 

Wallhauser 

Ostertag 

Schweiker 

Watson 

Passman 

Shrlver 

Weaver 

Pelly 

Bikes 

,  Wharton 

Poff 

Smith.  Calif. 

Whltener 

Randall 

Springer 

Wliltten 

Reld,  ni. 

Stlnson 

WllUam.s 

Rich 

Stratton 

Wlnstead 

Rlehlman 

Talcott 

Wydler 

Roblscn 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wyman 

Rooney.  NY. 

Tuck 

Younger 

Roudebush 

Utt 

NOT  VOTING — 132 

Abele 

Foreman 

Pllcher 

Alger 

Forrester 

Pillion 

Arends 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Asplnall 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Powell 

Auchlncloss 

Garmatz 

QulUen 

Avery 

Gibbons 

Rains 

Barry 

Gill 

Reifel 

Bass 

Grant 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Battln 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Becker 

Griffiths 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Berry 

Gubser 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Roosevelt 

Boland 

Hansen 

Roybal 

BoltOii. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Scott 

Oliver  P. 

Hawkins 

Selden 

Bonner 

Hebert 

Senner 

Brademas 

Herlong 

Sheppard 

Brock 

Hoffman 

Shipley 

Bromwell 

Horan 

Short 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

SlbaJ 

Buckley 

Karth 

Sickles 

Burton.  Utah 

Kee 

Slier 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

KUburn 

Smith.  Va. 

Carey 

Kyi 

Snyder 

Casey 

Landrum 

Staebler 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Steed 

Clausen, 

Leslnski 

Taft 

DonH. 

Lindsay- 

Thompson,  La. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lloyd 

Thompson,  Tex 

Cohelan 

McClory 

Toll 

Conte 

McDowell 

Tollefson 

Corbett 

Mclntlre 

Ullman 

Corman 

McLoskey 

Vinson 

Davis,  Qa. 

MacOregor 

Waggonner 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Watts 

Denton 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Weltner 

Diggs 

Matsunaga 

Westlan'i 

Dorn 

Meader 

White 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Edmondson 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Willis 

Evlns 

Montoya 

Wilson.  Bob 

Plnnegan 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Plsher 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

Olson,  Minn. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Ford 

Patman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Taft  against. 

Mr.  Sickles  for,  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,   with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Multer  for,   with  Mr.   Conte   against. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for.  with  Mr.  MacOregot 
against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  KUburn 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Foreman  against. 

Mr.  C?arey  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Cederberg  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Pillion  against. 

Mr.  White  for.  with  Mr.  Wldnall  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Blbal 
against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Becker  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,   with  Mr.   Plrnle  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana 
against. 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Buckley.     ' 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Ut  8t««hi_ 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Duncan.        "    ^"''■• 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  flu,-, 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Smith  of  VlraJT^/*' 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Battln.  ^^" 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bromw.ii 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Horan 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Tollefson!^ 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wh. 

consin. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Latta.  j 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Lindsay.  ' 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  McClory.      I 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Burton  of 

Utah.  : 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Ford.  ' 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mat- 

sachusetts. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Plnnegan. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mrs.  Kee.  i 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Leslnski.        ' 
Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ; 

The  doors  were  opened.  ' 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  take  irom  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2049)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  lb 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  ttw 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorisad 
to  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  glfti 
and  bequeete  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  the  Department  of  Ocm- 
merce.  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and 
the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property 
received  as  gifts  or  bequests  sliall  be  ds- 
poslted  in  the  Treasury  in  a  separate  fund 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  tba 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Property  aceeptid 
pursuant  to  this  provision,  and  the  prooMdi 
thereof,  shaU  be  used  as  nearly  as  poalbto 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or 
bequest. 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  inccOM, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  im- 
der  section  1  shall  be  considered  as  a  gttt 
or  bequest  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Unltid 
States. 


this  resolution  will  have  the  effect  by 

merce  tne  oei;ici«ij  « .,     language  Contained  in  a  Senate  amend- 

Cest  and  reinvest  in  securities  of  the     ^^^^    ^^    jj.R.    5932    of    eliminating    an 


Q  nnon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 

g(C.  >»•   "y^     .        „ _*„..^  ^f    the   TVPHRiirr 

"^     invest  and  rem vco I,  ^^^  =^x--." — .  «-  —  ment    lo    n.n.    o»o^    ui    ciiuiiiiatixig    «*" 

SfLd  States  or  in  securities  guaranteed  as  j^equity  which  resulted  from  a  curious 

nw**"  7^-,  ««H  int.<^restbv  the  United  States      _,.,.A.,,/_   .,.,_,.     , , j   j„    ♦^v,^  v,,^.o«oc 


'^^Moal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States 
"""^oicvs  contained  in  the  fund  author- 
*"I^^«ln  Income  accruing  from  such 
^Jt^^  and  from  any  other  property  ac- 
""^  pursuant  to  section  1.  shall  be  de- 
'*^Za  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  authorized 
"^m  tmd  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order 
^frte'secretary  of  Commerce. 
<*K  4   (a)  '^^^  following  provisions  of  law 

"!,? S'ct'fon  11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
. 't  to  establish  the  National  Bureau  of 
sSndwds-  approved  March  3.  1901.  as 
f^^ed(15U.S.C.278a); 

,1)  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
irt  to  define  the  functions  and  duties  of 
f"  coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other 
^^"  approved  August  6.  1947  (33  U.S.C 


?3  'subsection  (g)  of  section  216  of  the 
jlichiiiit  Marine  Act,    1936    (46  U.S.C.   1126 

'^Ibi  All  gifts  and  bequests  received  under 
the  provisions  of  law  repealed  by  subsection 
^  of  this  section  and  all  funds  held  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the 
United  SUtes  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
Kneral  gift  fund,  established  by  subsection 
ji)  of  section  216  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
il£t  1936,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  shall  be  admln- 
Ijtered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thii  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

TEACHERS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  883  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  (KB.. 
5932)  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as  to  authorize  cer- 
tain teachers  employed  by  the  BoEird  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  health  benefits  plan  established 
punuant  to  such  Act  and  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954  so  as  to  extend  Insurance  coverage  to 
rich  teachers,  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George],  and  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  pur- 
poses made  clear  in  the  resolution  as 
read,  to  act  affirmatively  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as  to  authorize 
certain  teachers  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  participate  in  a  health  benefits  plan, 


situation  that  developed  in  the  process 
of  passing  the  Federal  pay  bill. 

As   I   understand   the   situation,   the 
Senate  in  amending  the  Federal  Pay  Act 
failed  to  include  certain  language  which 
would  have   enabled  everybody   in  the 
Federal  Government  to  receive  equitable 
treatment.    The  language  which  was  not 
included  by  the  other  body  was  not  be- 
fore the  conference  and  the  matter  could 
not  be  corrected.    Therefore,  a  number 
of  Federal  employees  whose  salaries  are 
fixed  by  administrative  action  were  not 
able  to  receive  the  retroactive  pay  re- 
ceived by   a  number  of  other  Federal 
employees.     Therefore,  this  action  will 
remove  an  inequity  which  was  inadvert- 
ently  permitted  to   occur  at  the   time 
the  pay  bill  was  passed.    I  think  there  is 
no  controversy  at  all  on  this  resolution. 
Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.    Mr.    Speaker, 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5932.  which 
would    amend    the    Federal    Employees 
Health  Benefit  Act.    It  would  specifically 
authorize  certain  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  in  a  health 
benefit  plan  established  pursuant  to  such 
act.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  no  one 
could  possibly  object  to  this  bill  or  to 
what  it  accomplishes.    It  seems  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  these  teachers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
discriminated  against. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion. It  passed  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  unanimously.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  objection  to  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  is  very  conversant  with  the 
bill— I  know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  attached  by  the 
Senate  which  rectifies  an  error  in  fail- 
ing to  give  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  retroactive  pay. 
While  I  opposed  the  pay  bill,  the  bill 
having  passed,  I  think  all  Federal  em- 
ployees ought  to  be  treated  equally  but 
I  would  say  to  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  question  the  advisability — and 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  cure  the 
situation  at  this  late  date— I  question 
the  advisability  of  giving  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  all 
of  the  fringe  benefits  of  Federal  em- 
ployees.  I  say  that  for  this  reason: 

Some  30  percent  or  more  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia  hold  tem- 
porary certificates,  yet  they  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  full  7  percent  or  71/2 
percent  pay  increase  that  was  voted  for 
District  teachers  not  so  long  ago  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  were 
Included  with  the  holders  of  permanent 
certificates  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
that  pay  increase.  I  urge  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  beginning  of  another  session  of  the 


Congress  next  year,  go  into  the  business 
of  finding  out  why  some  30  percent  of  the 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hold 
tempwrary  certificates — and  some  of 
them  have  been  teaching  with  these  tem- 
porary certificates  for  as  long  as  15  years, 
I  say  to  you,  it  just  does  not  seem  right 
to  give  them  the  full  pay  increases  and 
fringe  benefits  that  go  to  those  who  hold 
permanent  certificates  and  who  by  virtue 
of  holding  such  certificates  are  qualified 
teachers. 

This  situation  badly  needs  to  be  looked 
into.  I  say  again,  I  doubt  there  is  much 
we  can  do  about  it  here  today  but  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  go  into  this  situa- 
tion thoroughly. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. But  I  feel  sure  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  that  he  still  does  not 
object  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
and  perhaps  not  even  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  since  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  The  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  PROBLEM 
CREATED  BY  RECENT  SUPREME 
COURT  CASES  AFFECTING  THE 
COMMUNIST  PARTY 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  Special  Report  of  the  County 
Counsel  on  Problem  Created  by  Recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Cases  Affecting  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  20-Year  Fight 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Against 
Subversion  and  Communism,  prepared 
by  Harold  W.  Kennedy,  county  counsel 
of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Harold 
W.  Kennedy  for  the  past  30  years,  and 
consider  him  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  in  public  life.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  many  outstanding  awards  for  his  con- 
tributions. The  following  report  is  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  helpless  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  vls-a-vls 
Communist  subversion  in  our  State,  our 
counties,  and  oiu-  school  system,  due  to 
the  adverse  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Kennedy  analyze 
this  situation,  but  he  offers  legislative 
suggestions  for  its  correction.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  House  Conomlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  document  and  Invite 
Harold  W.  Kennedy  to  testify  in  order 
to  present  corrective  legislation  for  the 
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eniulng  analysis  of  the  whole  series  of 
cases  Involved  is  not  designed 
accelerate  criticism  against  the 
but    rather    to    set    forth    the 
change  In  the  philosophy  and  treat- 
1  he  problem.     The  core  of  the  entire 
to  determine  an  equitable  balance 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
its  people  and  the  responsibil- 
ime  Court  to  equate  that  right 
rights  of  individuals.     Thus,  it  may 
to  rest  upon  that  turning  point 
where  officials  at  every  level  of  gov- 
must  determine  what  steps  should 
to  protect  the  American  way  of  life 
doing  not  to  disregard  the  true  con- 
rights  of  Individual  citizens, 
its  recent  1963  term,  which  ended 
1964,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  an- 
several  far-reaching  decisions  In  the 
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field  of  internal  security.  The  Import  of 
these  decisions,  which  have  created  addi- 
tional legal  loopholes  for  Increased  Commu- 
nist Party  activity,  has  dismayed  and 
alarmed  millions  of  patriotic  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  In  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  v.  United  States, 
decided  June  8,  1964  -  the  Supreme  Court 
effectively  nullified  the  national  law  that  re- 
quires registration  of  the  Communist  Party, 
while  in  Baggett  v.  Bullett?  decided  June  1, 
1964,  the  Court  struck  down  the  Washington 
State  loyalty  oath  program.  Finally  in 
AptheJcer  v.  Secretary  of  State,  decided  June 
22,  1964,*  the  Court  opened  wide  our  coun- 
try's borders  to  Communist  Party  and  other 
subversive  elements  by  severely  restricting 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  over 
the  Issuance  and  revocation  of  passports.  It 
is  high  time  that  patriotic  Americans  of 
concern  throughout  our  country  be  made 
aware  of  this  situation  and  of  the  possible 
consequences   to    our    national    security. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  his  concurring 
opinion  In  Dennis  v.  United  States  ( 1951 ) , 
341  U.S.  494  at  519,  sets  In  perspective  the 
problem  facing  us  all:  "The  right  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  existence — self-pres- 
ervation— Is  the  most  pervasive  aspect  of 
sovereignty  •  •  •  'to  preserve  Its  Independ- 
ence, and  give  security  against  foreign  ag- 
gression and  encroachment,  is  the  highest 
duty  of  every  nation,  and  to  attain  these 
ends  nearly  all  other  considerations  are  to 
be  subordinated.  It  matters  not  in  what 
form  such  aggression  and  encroachment 
come.  •  •  •  The  Government,  possessing  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  exercised  for  protec- 
tion and  security,  Is  clothed  with  authority 
to  determine  the  occasion  on  which  the 
power  shall  be  called  forth  *   •   •'." 

Despite  this  clarion  call  to  action,  and 
despite  the  voiced  warnings  of  countless 
other  Americans  since  World  War  II,  and  in 
spite  of  the  appalling  evidence  of  the  re- 
sults of  blind  governmental  and  Judicial  tol- 
erance to  Communist  infiltration  and  mis- 
deeds in  Europe,  Asia,  and  most  recently  in 
Cuba,  we  have  before  us  a  series  of  decisions 
by  our  Supreme  Court  which  will  necessarily 
resvilt  in  making  evermore  difficult  efforts 
of  the  government,  on  all  levels,  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  form  of  government  from 
subversive  activities. 

The  courts  of  this  Nation  In  general  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  particular  must 
serve  as  inviolate  bastions  against  breaches 
in  our  system  of  security  against  subversive 
elements  which  seek  to  undermine  and 
weaken  and  ultimately  overthrow  our  sys- 
tem of  democratic  government. 

If  oiu  Judicial  system  is  to  continue  to 
effectively  serve  our  people  by  protecting  our 
hard-won  freedoms  which  Include  the  free- 
dom to  have  and  maintain  a  government  of 
our  own  choice,  without  fear  of  foreign- 
inspired  subversion,  our  courts  must  hard- 
headedly  recognize  reality  and  not  become 
immersed  In  a  limbo  of  meaningless  words 
and  symbols. 

The  office  of  the  county  counsel  of  Los 
Angeles  County  is  proud  to  have  long  pio- 
neered the  Nation  in  several  aspects  of  fight- 
ing subversion  on  the  local  level.  Since  1947, 
this  ofiBce  has  engaged  in  a  series  of  note- 
worthy legal  actions  in  the  allied  fields  of 
loyalty  oaths.  Investigation  Into  affiliations  of 
teachers  and  county  employees  with  Com- 
munist Party  and  other  subversive  group- 
ings, and  denial  of  use  of  school  property  to 
subversive  elements.  It  Is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  however,  that  most  of  our  efforts 
and  activity  In  fighting  subversion  during 
this  period  are  being  blunted  by  this  emerg- 
ing pattern  of  Judicial  nullification  of  gov- 
ernmental  efforts   to   exercise   its   power  to 
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protect  itself  at  times  and  with  lesai  *» 
of  its  own  choosing.  ^    'wpaa 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  m*u. 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  &«J!I 
noted  above  in  the  field  of  internal  mcib^ 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  efforts  ^^V 
office  to  serve  on  the  local  level,  as  an  eff^ 
tlve  aid  to  governmental  efforts  to  prot!^ 
itself  against  violent  overthrow.  It  h  m 
sincere  desire  to  use  this  report  as  a  m^ 
by  which  citizens  can  raise  up  an  aw! 
which  viriU  be  heard  in  the  august  chambS 
of  our  Judiciary  and  serve  to  reorient  th^ 
to  the  needs  of  our  times. 

I.    THE    LOYALTY    OATH 

A  "clear  and  present  danger"  to  our 
Government  is  recognized 
In  the  period  immediately  following  World 
War  n,  the  various  units  of  government- 
Federal.  State,  and  local — became  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  presence  in  our  midst  of 
a  host  of  organizations  controlled  by  a  for- 
elgn  government  and  having  as  their  objec- 
tive the  furtherance  of  a  worldwide  revolu- 
tionary movement  whose  purpose  It  Is,  by 
treachery,  deceit,  subversion,  espionage,  in- 
filtration,  terrorism  and  any  other  means 
deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  dictatorship  in  countrlea 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations, the  evidence  was  irrefutable  that 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  had  sought 
out  and  occupied  positions  of  importance  In 
political  and  governmental  organizations  In 
order  to  further  their  cause.' 

But.  by  the  very  nature  of  this  covert  ac- 
tivity, this  threat  and  challenge  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  governmental  institutions  was 
difficult  to  meet  head  on.  An  oblique  but 
effective  response  to  this  challenge  was  called 
for. 

The  county  of  Los  Angeles  accepts  the 
challenge 

On  April  1,  1947,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  instructed  the  coun^ 
counsel  and  the  county  administrative  officer 
to  "recommend  ways  and  means  by  which  a 
proper  investigation  can  be  inade  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  Commimlsts  avowed  or 
otherwise  are  on  the  payroll  of  the  county  ot 
Los  Angeles." 

After  careful  study,  those  officers  recom- 
mended that  the  county  embark  on  a  com- 
prehensive loyalty  check  program,  designed 
to  ferret  out  any  subversive  elements  or  per- 
sonnel from  county  employ.  These  recom- 
mendations, which  were  adopted  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  on  August  26,  1947,'  included 
the  compilation  of  a  list  of  all  county  em- 
ployees, having  this  list  checked  by  the 
registrar  of  voters  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  determine  if  any  person  so 
listed  had  Communist  Party  affiliations.  The 
heart  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  loyalty 
factfinding  conunittee  consisting  of  the 
county  counsel,  county  administrative  officer, 
sheriff,  and  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  supervise  the  loyalty  check 
program  and  administer  an  oath  and  affidavit 
to  be  given  to  all  employees. 

The  oath  and  affidavit,  drafted  by  the 
county  counsel,  consisted  of  four  parts: 

1.  "Oath  of  office  and  employn^jnt,"  which 
was  a  general  oath  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  California; 

2.  "Affidavit  re  subversive  activity."  which 
consisted  of  a  statement  that  the  employee 
does  not  advocate  and  has  not.  since  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  been  a  member  of  any  organia- 
tlon  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence,  except 
those  listed  by  the  employee; 


6  American  Communications  Assn.  v.  Dou4» 
(1950) .  339  UJS.  382. 

"  Board  of  Sunervifiors  Minute  Book,  Ho. 
328,  AugUBt  36.  1947,  p.  370. 
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,  "Affldavlt  re  aliases."  which  require  the 


employee  to  list  any  name  he  had  ever  used; 

•"i  "Membership  in  organization."  in  which 
-.»,ninvee  was  required  to  swear  that  he 
S!  Sr  tSn  a  member  of  any  of  the  142 
^itlons  then  listed  by  the  Joint  Pact- 
SJ^Sn?  committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
^  of  the  California  Legislature. 

A  violent  reaction  to  this  program  was  not 
lomt  m  coming,  one  week  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  loyalty  check  program.  16  county 
.mnlovees  filed  complaints  in  the  superior 
St  seeking  to  enjoin  the  county  of  Los 
VnMles  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  the 
ZTmbek  of  the  loyalty  check  conunittee 
from  requiring  them  to  execute  the  oath  of 
Ijlenlance  to  the  Federal  and  State  Con- 
cumtlons,  and  the  affidavit  re  subversive 
activities  The  superior  court  upheld  the 
T&lidity  of  the  requirement,  and  the  plain- 
tiffs appealed.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in 
California,  the  Issue  was  sqviarely  presented 
to  an  appellate  court:  May  the  legislative 
body  of  a  county  require  Its  employees  to 
Bwear  under  oath  that  they  will  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  SUte  of  California,  and  to  answer 
questions  designed  to  uncover  Communist 
Party  and  subversive  group  activities  of  the 
employee? 
A  judicial  "first":  The  county  of  Los  Angeles 

can  require  its  employees  to  take  a  loyalty 

oath 

In  Steiner  v.  Darby  (1948).  88  Cal.  App.  2d 
481,  certiorari  granted,  337  U.S.  929,  Justice 
McComb,  later  elevated  to  the  California 
supreme  Covirt,  wrote  a  pioneering  opinion 
upholding  the  right  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  to  require  a  loyalty  oath  of  its  em- 
ployees : 

"The  mere  asking  of  the  question  points 
unerringly  to  the  answer  any  loyal,  sane 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  would 
give  to  it.     It  is  an  unequivocal  'yes'." 

Fundamental  to  the  decision  in  this  case 
was  the  court's  balancing  of  the  confiicting 
Interests  Involved — the  interest  of  the  county 
ot  Los  Angeles  in  insuring  that  only  those 
who  uphold  the  principles  and  practices  of 
our  American  system  of  goverrunent  are  em- 
ployed by  goverrunent  as  contrasted  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  its  employees. 

The  court,  in  striking  the  balance  between 
these  two  Interests  stated  at  page  485: 

"The  people  of  the  State  of  California 
are  supreme  and  have  the  undoubted  right 
to  protect  themselves  and  to  preserve  the 
form  of  government  which  they  have  adopted 
against  any  and  all  enemies  whether  they  be 
domestic  or  foreign.  •    •    • 

"In  viewing  the  constitutional  mantle 
thrown  around  the  individual  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  mantle  is  a  safe- 
guard, not  absolute,  but  relative  and  quali- 
fied."   (Stetner  v.  Darby,  at  p.  495.) 

The  court  reasoned  that  there  was  nothing 
unconstitutional  in  requiring  the  oath  and 
the  fact  disclosing  affidavit  from  those  who 
were  employees  and  officers  of  the  coxuity: 
"•  •  •  {P)laintlffs,  as  public  servants,  have 
the  Implied  duty  to  support  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment lawfully  chosen  by  the  people  whom 
they  are  employed  to  represent,  and  that  they 
impliedly  agreed,  when  they  accepted  public 
employment,  to  act  as  representatives  of  the 
people  and  not  to  advocate  destruction  of  the 
government  by  force  and  violence.  •  •  •  It 
is  Inconceivable  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  represent  the  people,  be  suppxjrted 
by  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  privilege  of  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  very  government  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed and  obtained  their  livelihood."  ^ 

While  the  constitutionality  of  the  county 
loyalty  oath  program  was  being  tested  in 
the  courts,  the  board  of  supervisors  took 
the  next  logical  step  by  adopting  an  order 

^Steiner  v.  DarDy,  supra,  at  p.  490. 


on  July  20,  1948,  which  provided  that  unless 
employees  executed  certain  parts  of  the  af- 
fidavit by  July  26,  1948,  they  would  be  dis- 
charged." The  right  of  the  county  to  dis- 
charge such  of  its  employees  who  failed  to 
execute  this  affidavit  was  upheld  by  the  court 
in  Hirshman  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles  ( 1952) , 
39  Cal.  2d  698,  certiorari  denied,  345  U.S. 
1002. 

The  State  of  California  adopted  the  county's 
approach  to  the  Communist  challenge 

Following  the  lead  of  the  county,  the 
California  Legislature  on  the  State  level  uti- 
lized this  method  of  meeting  the  Communist 
challenge  in  1950  by  adopting  the  Levering 
Act  (sees.  3100-3109  of  the  Government  Code) 
which  provides  for  a  loyalty  oath  applicable 
to  all  public  employees.  This  oath,  now 
found  in  article  XX,  section  3  of  our  Consti- 
tution, provides  that  employees  take  the 
following  oath  before  they  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  employment: 

"I, .  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 

that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  California;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that 
I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  upon  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 

"And  I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  do  not  advocate,  nor  am  I  a  member  of 
any  party  or  organization,  political  or  other- 
wise, that  now  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  California  by  force  or  violence 
or  other  unlawful  means;  that  within  the  5 
years  immediately  preceding  the  taking  of 
this  oath  (or  affirmation)  I  have  not  been  a 
member  of  any  party  or  organization,  politi- 
cal or  otherwise,  that  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  California  by  force 
or  violence  or  other  unlawful  means  except 

as  follows:    (if  no  affiliations, 

write  in  the  words  "no  exceptions")  and  that 
during  such  time  as  I  hold  the  office  of 
(name  of  office)  

"I  will  not  advocate  nor  become  a  member 
of  any  party  or  organization,  political  or 
otherwise,  that  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  California  by  force  or  violence 
or  other  unlawful  means." 

This  constitutional  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  at  its  1951  regular 
session  and  was  approved  by  the  people  of 
California  on  November  4,  1952. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  oath,  as  ap- 
plied to  State  employees,  was  upheld  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  1952."  Since 
the  State  oath  embraced  all  public  em- 
ployees, it  was  held  to  have  fully  occupied 
the  field  of  loyalty  oaths,  thus  superseding 
the  county  loyalty  oath  of  1947."  The  wis- 
dom of  utilizing  the  loyalty  oath  in  meeting 
the  Commvmist  challenge  was  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1950"  by  a  narrow 
5-to-4  decision.  The  Coxu-t,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  writing  the  opinion,  stated  that  a 
loyalty  oath  Inquiry  was  proper  as  it  related 


•Board  of  Supervisors  Minute  Book,  No. 
338,  p.  259;  due  to  the  fact  that  cases  con- 
testing this  order  were  pending  in  the  courts, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  had  previ- 
ously granted  certiorari  In  Darby,  337  U.S. 
929,  later  dismissed  certiorari  in  that  case, 
338  U.S.  327. 

»Pockman  v.  Leonard  (1952),  39  Cal.  2d 
676,  appeal  dismissed,  345  U.S.  962. 

"  Bowden  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles  (1952) , 
39  Cal.  2d  714,  certiorari  denied,  345  U.S. 
1002. 

i^  Gamer  v.  Board  of  Public  Works  (1951), 
341  UJS.  716. 


to  matters  that  may  prove  relevant  to  the 
employee's  fitness  and  suitability  for  the 
public  service: 

"Past  conduct  may  well  relate  to  present 
fitness;  past  loyalty  may  have  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  present  and  future  trust. 
Both  are  commonly  inquired  into  in  deter- 
mining fitness  for  both  high  and  low  posi- 
tions in  private  industry  and  are  not  less  rel- 
evant in  public  employment."  {Gamer  v. 
Board  of  Public  Works  (1951),  341  U.S.  716 
at  720). 

Thus,  within  5  years,  from  1947  to  1952, 
the  county  loyalty  oath  was  born,  tested,  up- 
held, and  superseded  by  a  similar  loyalty 
oath  on  the  State  level.  It  was,  however,  the 
testing  in  the  crucible  of  the  courts  of  the 
loyalty  oath  program  by  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  that  led  the  way  in  firmly  establish- 
ing the  right  of  a  governmental  unit  to  re- 
quire that  its  employees  affirm  under  oath 
their  allegiance  and  adherence  to  our  form 
of  government. 

State  officers  must  take  a  loyalty  oath  as 
well 

The  activity  of  the  office  of  the  county 
counsel  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  promoting 
and  defending  the  use  of  the  loyalty  oath  was 
not  limited  to  situations  involving  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship.  In  1961.  the 
county  counsel's  office  was  called  upon  to  de- 
fend the  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  who  had  declined  to  certify  as  a 
notary  public,  which  is  a  State  office,  a  per- 
son who  refused  to  take  in  its  entirety  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  in  article  XX,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  State  constitution." 

The  district  court  of  appeal,  in  Wirin  v. 
Ostly  (1961),  191  Cal.  App.  2d  710,  certiorari 
denied.  368  U.S.  952,  sustained  the  position, 
taken  by  the  county  clerk,  and  held  that 
candidates  for  public  office  must,  as  a  pre- 
condition to  entering  into  the  duties  of 
that  office,  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  By  this  decision  the  constitu- 
tional oath  is  made  applicable  to  all  persons 
in  public  life  in  California,  officers  as  well  as 
employees. 

County  counsel's  efforts  are  partially  nulli- 
fied by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Speiser  v. 
Randall  {1958),  357  U.S.  513 
In  only  one  area  were  our  efforts,  success- 
ful before  the  California  courts,  nullified  by 
the    U.S.    Supreme    Court.     Section    19    of 
article  XX  of  the  constitution  adopted  at  the 
general  election  of  November  4,  1952,  provides 
in  part: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  constitution,  no  person  or  organization 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
errunent of  the  United  States  or  the  State 
by  force  or  violence  or  other  unlavrful  means; 
or  who  advocates  the  support  of  a  foreign 
goverrunent  against  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  shall : 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(b)  Receive  any  exemption  from  any  tax 
imposed  by  this  State  or  any  county,  city 
or  county,  city,  district,  political  subdivision, 
authority,  board,  bureau,  commission,  or 
other  public  agency  of  this  State." 

To  effectuate  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  State  legislature  added  section  32 
to  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code.  This- 
section  provided  that  no  tax  exemption  would 
be  granted  to  persons  or  organizations  wha 
failed  to  file  a  declaration  that  the  person  or 
organization  does  not  advocate  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United. 
States  or  State  of  California,  nor  advocates 
the  support  of  a  foreign  government  against- 
the  Uiflted  States  In  the  event  of  hostilities. 


"This  oath.  In  addition  to  being  required 
of  State  and  county  employees,  as  notecf 
above,  Is  also  required  of  all  Stat©  and  coim- 
ty  officers  as  a  precondition  to  the  entering: 
Into  of  their  official  duties. 
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assessor  of  the  county  of  Loe  An- 

Ined  to  grant  a  tax  exemption  to  the 

Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Angeles  when 

rgi  nlzation  refused  to  execute  the  re- 

o  tth.     This  office  was  called  upon  to 

tie  right  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 

to  refuse  to  grant  the  privilege  of 

exekaptlon  to  those  who  refuse  to  state 

they  would  defend  the  very  govern- 

wqlch  Is  being  asked  to  favor  them. 

Unitarian  Church  v.  County  of  Los 

1957),  48  Cal.  2d  419,  the  Supreme 

California  upheld  the  constitutional 

jf  Section  19  of  Article  XX  stating 

,39: 

to  loyalty  to  our  Instltu- 
an  incentive  to  defend  one's  coun- 
event  of  hostilities  are  doctrines 
State  has  plainly  promulgated  and 
foster.     It  is  the  high  purpose  re- 
Its  people  that  the  State  Is  attempt- 
encourage  In  its  endeavor  to  protect 
subversive   infiltration.  •   •   • 
,  a  program  of  tax  exemption  de- 
promote  adherence  to  the  principles 
gcfvemment  but  constrained  to  Include 
bounty  persons  or  organizations 
fidvocatlng  subversion  and  the  sup- 
« nemies  in  time  of  hostilities,  would 
y  without  reason  and  result  In  Its 
at." 

lalutary    decision    was    reversed    1 
latjr   by   the   U.S.   Supreme    Court   In 
V.    Randall    (1958),    357    U.S.    513," 
si  I  members  of  the  Court  held  that 
constitutional    provision    violated    the 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
pfsderal  Constitution  In  that  It  put  a 
biurden  on  the  applicant  for  a 
exei^ptlon  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  gov- 
Thls  decision  in  Speiser,  charac- 
]  >y  Mr.  Justice  Clark  in  his  vigorous 
"•  •   •  a  wholly  novel  doctrine,"  " 
In  retrospect  to  be  but  a  portent  of 
to    come    from    ova    U.S.    Supreme 
for    despite    the    wealth    of    prior 
of  that  Court  upholding  the  appli- 
loyalty  oaths   to  municipal   em- 
{Gamer  v.  Board  of  Public   Works 
141  U.S.  716);  public  school  teachers 
.   Board   of  Education    (1952),    342 
;  candidates  for  public  office  (Ger- 
loard  of  Supervisors  (1951),  341  U.S. 
aid    labor    union    officials    (American 
Commu  lities  Assn.  v.  Douds  (1950) ,  339  U.S. 
th^  Supreme  Covirt  on  June  1,  1964  In 
V.  Bullitt,   12  L  ed  2d  377,  struck 
Washington  State  loyalty  oath  pro- 
of which  had  been  In  force  since 
being  unduly  vague,  uncertain  and 


of 


the 
pixts 


382), 

Baggett 

down 

gram, 

1931.  as 

broad. 

The 
cable  oiLly 
cants  f c  r 
existing 
emmen 
precept 
flag  and 
of  Ame-ica 
reyeren(  e 
allegianpe 
States 

Anotlier  Washington  oath  requirement, 
to  all  State  employees,  provides 
that  no  "subversive  person"  can 
the  government.  The  term  "sub- 
person"  is  defined  as  follows 
Sul  versive  person'  means  any  person 
who  commits,  attempts  to  commit,  or  aids 
In  the  sommlsslon,  or  advocates,  abets,  ad- 
vises oi  teaches  by  any  means  any  person 
to  com  nit,  attempt  to  commit,  or  aid  in 
the  con  mission  of  any  act  Intended  to  over- 
throw,   leetroy,  or  alter,  or  to  assist  in  the 


931  Washington  legislation,  appll- 
to  teachers,  required  that  appU- 
a  license  to  teach  or  renewing  an 
contract,  swear  loyalty  to  our  Gov- 
and  aflOrm  that  they  "•  •  •  will  by 
and  example  promote  respect  for  the 
the  Institutions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Washington, 
for  law  and  order,  and  undivided 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 


also  First  Unitarian  Church  v.  Los 
(1968),  857 UJ3.  546. 

V.  RandaU  (1958) ,  367  VS.  513,  at 


641. 
>«  Waih.  Laws,  1931,  eh.  108. 


overhrow,  destruction  or  alteration  of,  the 
constitutional  form  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, or  any  political  subdivision  of  either 
of  them  by  revolution,  force,  or  violence;  or 
who  with  knowledge  that  the  organization 
Is  an  organization  as  described  In  subsec- 
tions (2)  or  (3)  hereof,  becomes  or  remains 
a  member  of  a  subversive  organization  or  a 
foreign    subversive    organization."  "' 

It  was  this  language  that  the  court  char- 
acterized as  vague  and  uncertain,  stating 
that  the  oaths  did  not  provide  an  ascertain- 
able standard  of  conduct.  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
In  a  dissent  Joined  In  by  Justice  Harlan 
decried  the  majority  approach,  stating  In 
now    famous    language: 

"To  so  interpret  the  language  of  the  Act 
Is  to  extract  more  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers than  did  Gulliver's  mad  scientist.  And 
to  conjure  up  such  ridiculous  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  we  all  know  or  should 
know  are  in  the  negative.  Is  to  build  up  a 
whimsical  or  farcical  straw  man  which  Is 
not  only  grim  but  Grimm." 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  despite  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  decision  in  Baggett,  California's 
loyalty  oath  program  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  repeated  challenges  In  the 
courts,  stands  on  a  firm  legal  ground.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that  this  rul- 
ing casts  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  loyalty 
programs  In  other  States. 

II.  UPHOLDING  THE  RIGHT  OF  AN  EMPLOYEE  TO 
INQtJIRE  INTO  THE  ASSOCIATION AL  RELATION- 
SHIPS   OF    ITS    EMPLOYEES THE    COMPtn.SORY 

INQOTRY 

During  the  same  period  as  the  loyalty  oath 
for  county  employees  was  being  developed 
and  tested,  a  somewhat  similar  program  was 
emerging  In  the  schools  to  test  the  loyalty 
of  the  teacher.  The  nature  of  the  problem 
that  confronted  the  schools  was  pointed  up 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court:  "A  teacher  works 
In  a  sensitive  area  In  a  school  room.  There 
he  shapes  the  attitude  of  young  minds 
toward    the    society    In    which    they    live."  ^^ 

It  was  clear  that  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  who  had  placed  themselves  In  the 
public  school  system  were  In  a  position  to 
disseminate  propaganda  among  the  pupils. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  pupils  look  for  guid- 
ance, authority,  and  leadership  In  the  teacher, 
the  teacher  Is  In  the  additional  position  to 
teach  the  Communist  Party  doctrine  without 
regard  to  truth  or  free  Inquiries  In  such  a  way 
as  to  escape  detection.  Because  of  the  in- 
sidious nature  of  the  problem,  a  new  and 
vigorous  approach  was  needed.  With  this 
In  mind,  the  county  counsel,  by  letter  of 
July  8,  1952,  advised  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education  that  It  could:  (1)  pro- 
mulgate a  rule  which  would,  after  Its  adop- 
tion, prevent  a  member  of  the  Conununlst 
Party  from  obtaining  or  retaining  employ- 
ment In  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  district; 
(2)  adopt  a  rule  requiring  presently  em- 
ployed persons  to  Indicate  under  oath 
whether  they  are  now  or  have  been  during 
a  reasonable  prior  period  members  of  the 
Communist  Party:  (3)  adopt  a  rule  declaring 
It  the  duty  of  employees  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation who  may  be  subpwnaed  by  a  U.S.  con- 
gressional Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee or  a  California  legislative  un-American 
activities  committee  to  appear  before  it  and 
to  specifically  answer  questions  propounded 
by  the  committee  relating  to  (a)  present 
personal  advocacy  by  the  employee  of  the 
forceful  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  px)litlcal  sub- 
division; (b)  present  membership  In  any  or- 
ganization now  advocating  the  forceful  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision; 
(c)    pfLst   membership    In    any    organization 
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which  during  the  time  of  the  eniDio.^. 
membership  advocated  the  ovMthro*  oimI? 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  (7 
State  or  political  subdivision;  (d)  m^Ji^'^ 
calling  for  answers  pertaining  to  ^^ 
ployee's  school  district  duties  based  n**" 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  empioT2*!S 
persons,  places,  and  conversations  prl^^ 
under  section  1881  of  the  California  ^S! 
Of  Civil  Procedure;  and  (e)  queitlona  uZ 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party » 

Pursuant   to   this   opinion,  on  Septemhw 
22,  1952.  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  tof 
cation    adopted    rules"    Implementing^ 
opinion.     These  rules  required:   (i)  that  nn 
person  who  Is  knowingly  a  member  of  tt» 
Communist  Party  shall  be  employed  by  ttl 
board  of  education  and  that  In  the  applic« 
tlon  filed  for  employment,  the  applicant  ahau 
state  under  oath  whether  or  not  he  la  know 
Ingly  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  (2)" 
that  any  employee  who  Is  now  or  within  i 
year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule  wu 
knowingly  a  member  of  the  Communist  Parti 
shall  state  within  30  days  from  the  date  « 
the  adoption  a  verified  statement  that  he  U 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party- 
( 3 )  that  the  employee  who  after  the  adoptl<» 
of  the  rule  knowingly  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  shall  be  guilty  of  in- 
subordination and  shall  be  dismissed  from 
employment:    (4)    that  the  employee  has  i 
duty  to  appear  and  answer  the  questlona  u 
set  out  by  the  county  counsel  In  Its  opinion 
of  July  8.  1952.  when  subpenaed  before  cer- 
tain  congressional  Investigating  commltteei 
or  when   ordered   to   appear  before  the  Lot 
Angeles  City  Board  of  Education  or  the  ju- 
perlntendent  of  schools;  that  the  employea 
who  falls  or  refuses  to  answer  under  oath 
any  such  questions  shall  be  guilty  of  Inaub- 
ordination  and  shall  be  dismissed  from  em- 
ployment In  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

As  with  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty employee  loyalty  oath,  the  judicial  teit- 
Ing  of  the  right  of  an  employer  to  Inquire  for 
the  certain  limited  purposes  Into  the  aaio- 
clatlonal  background  of  employees,  and  to 
require  the  employee  to  cooperate  with  cer- 
tain of  the  Investigating  committees  of  Oot- 
ernment  was  not  long  In  coming. 

On  October  28.  1952,  a  school  teacher  aftn 
being  subp>enaed  for  that  purpose,  refuaed 
to  answer  questions  relating  to  her  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  as  propounded  by  tiu 
Fact  Finding  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities of  the  California  State  Senate.  He 
subsequent  dismissal  for  insubordination 
was  upheld  by  the  court  in  Board  of  Eiuot- 
tion  v.  Wilkinson  { 1954) .  125  Cal.  App.  2d  100. 
At  pages  106-107,  the  court  stated: 

"In  the  life- and -death  struggle  Into  which 
our  people  have  been  plunged  by  the  mon- 
strous conspiracy  called  communism,  It  ii 
becoming  more  and  more  app>arent  that  it  U 
essential  for  the  continuance  of  our  national 
life  that  we  know  who  is  for  us  and  who  i< 
against  us.  This  is  no  time  to  allow  any 
persons  who  would  destroy  us,  our  llbertlM, 
our  religious  convictions,  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  be  employed  In  any  branch  of  that 
Government — 'to  bite  the  hand  that  fee* 
It.'  The  men  and  women  of  America  who 
pay  their  salaries  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  or  not  any  of  their  employees  a« 
Communists." 

Thereafter,  in  Board  of  Education  v.  Eisen- 
berg  (1954),  129  Cal.  App.  2d  732,  the  coort 
again  upheld  the  rule  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, holding  that  a  teacher  In  the  public 
schools  did  not  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  teach  after  invoking  the  concededly  con- 
stitutional privilege  of  refusing  to  answer  the 
question:  "Are  you  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Los  Angeles?" 


"  Rev.  Code  Wash.,  sec.  9,81.010(5) . 
i^  Adler  v.  Board  of  Education   (1952).  342 
U.S.  485  at  493. 


"54  Opinions  of  county  cotmsel  of  thi 
county  of  Los  Angeles  10. 

"  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Bducatlon  Min- 
ute Book,  Sept.  22, 1952. 
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*  »Mion  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
^^J^UCt  our  school  system  from  Communist 
infiltration 
'  ,B6i  and  1952,  It  became  apparent  to 
♦h?C8llfomla  senate  Investigating  ComnUt- 
**^Vm  Education  that  numerous  highly 
!L«l  teachers  and  professors  were  refusing 
?^wer  questions  of  the  committee,  re- 
*^  ?^  the  protection  of  the  fifth  amend- 
'^.  To  the  constitution  of  the  United 
f^  The  13th  report  of  the  Senate  In- 
!2SiUng  committee  on  Education.  Call- 
SS?  I^8l»*^«'     ^^^^     "^^    *®®**°°' 

^^^  situation  was  obviously  Intolerable 
nrt^e  committee  was  confident  that  the 
Sala^ure  would  not  want  to  allow  the  law 
l^neroetuate  these  individuals  as  teachers 
L^cSpei  loyal  parents  to  send  their  chll- 
^n  to  their  classes  subject  to  the  Influence 
Si  indoctrination  in  criminal  and  Com- 
munist Ideas. 

"In  seeking  a  remedy  the  committee  found 
thst  substantial  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  IXJS  Angeles  City  School  Board  In  dealing 
with  this  problem  by  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board.  These  measures  had  been  pre- 
nared  by  the  county  counsel  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Kennedy  and  his 
rtair  who  have  achieved  signal  success  In 
several  loyalty  cases  in  the  high  courts. 

"With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  staff, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator  Nel- 
lon  S.  Dllworth,  Introduced  senate  bill  No. 
1367,  at  the  January  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  1953. 

"After  lengthy  discussion  and  specific  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the  teacher 
(yganlzatlons  and  other  bodies  especially  in- 
terested In  schools,  amendments  were  agreed 
upon  the  bill  was  amended  and  passed,  be- 
coming chapter  1632  of  the  statutes  of  1953." 
This   bill,    known    as    the    Dllworth    Act, 
added  section    12600  through  section   12607 
of  the  California  Education  Code,  now  fotmd 
In  sections  12951-12958  of  that  code,  which 
provisions   were   substantially   the    same   as 
the  September  22  board  rule.    The  Dllworth 
Act  makes  It  a  specific  duty  of  school  dis- 
trict employees,  who  may  be  subpenaed  by 
Federal  or  State  investigating  committees, 
to  appear  before  those  bodies  and   testify 
under  oath  regarding  personal  advocacy 'of 
violent  overthrow   of   the   Government  and 
past  and  present  knowing  membership  In  the 
Communist  Party. 

Shortly  after  the  Dllworth  Act  became  ef- 
fective, five  teachers  In  the  Los  Angeles 
school  district  failed  to  answer  the  question 
set  out  In  the  act  pertaining  to  Communist 
Party  membership,  when  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  board  of  education.  Their  subsequent 
discharge  was  upheld  by  the  court  in  Board 
of  Education  v.  Cooper  (1955),  136  Cal.  App. 
ad  513. 

At  the  same  time  the  legislature  was  pass- 
ing the  Dllworth  Act.  It  enacted  substantially 
similar    legislation    applicable    to    govern- 
mental employees  other  than  those  employed 
by  school  districts.^"     The  Luckel  Act,  as  It 
was  commonly  referred  to,  was  upheld  against 
constitutional  attack  In  1954.-'     With  these 
cases  the  right  of  the  public  employer  to  In- 
quire Into  an  employee's  Communist  affilia- 
tions and  loyalty  was  firmly  established. 
The  county  of  Los  Angeles  leads  the  Nation 
in  upholding    the    right    to    require    that 
public  employees  cooperate  with  investi- 
gating committees 


With  this  substantive  right  of  Inquiry 
having  been  repeatedly  upheld,  its  oppo- 
nents began  attacking  the  exercise  of  this 

"Stats.  1953,  ch.  1646,  adding  sec.  1028.1 
to  the  Government  Code. 

^Steinmetz  v.  California  State  Board  of 
Education  (1954).  44  Cal.  2d  816,  certiorari 
denied,  351  U.S.  915. 


right  on  the  procedural  level.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1956,  held  a 
New  York  law,  which  operated  to  summarily 
discharge  an  employee  merely  because  he 
invoked  the  fifth  amendment  before  an  In- 
vestigatory committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
be  violative  of  due  process.  The  Court  in 
Slochower  v.  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  (1956),  350  U.S.  551,  speaking  through 
Justice  Clark,  stated  at  page  558: 

"No  consideration  Is  given  to  such  factors 
as  the  subject  matter  of  the  questions,  re- 
moteness of  the  period  to  which  they  are 
directed,  or  Justification  for  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege." 

The  holding  of  Slochower  was  Interpreted 
by  the  California  Supreme  Cotirt  to  mean 
while  a  public  employee  may  be  dismissed 
for  invoking  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  the  dismissal  Is  proper: 
•••  •  •  only  If,  after  a  full  hearing  in 
which  he  Is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain his  reasons  for  claiming  the  privilege. 
It  Is  determined  that  his  refusal  to  answer 
is  sufficient  under  the  circumstances  to  war- 
rant dismissal."  " 

Against    this    backdrop    arose    the    well- 
known   Globe   and   Nelson   cases    (Globe   v. 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  reported  in  Nelson 
v.  County  of  Los  Angeles  (1960),  362  U.S.  1, 
and  Nelson  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles  (1958) , 
163  Cal.  App.  2d  607,  afllrmed  In  1960  in  362 
U.S.    1).     Both   cases   Involved   the   applica- 
tion of  the  Luckel  Act  of  county  employees. 
In  Globe,  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  had 
discharged  a  "temporary  eligible"  employee 
for  failure  to  answer  questions  as  to  past 
and  present  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  when  asked  to  do  so  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee; while  In  Nelson,  the  county  had  dis- 
charged   a    "permanent"    employee    for    his 
failure    to    answer    similar    questions    pro- 
pounded by  the  same  subcommittee.     The 
county  had  summarily  discharged  the  em- 
ployee in  Globe  without  a  hearing  but  had 
afforded    the    permanent    employee    a    Civil 
Service  hearing  In  Nelson  prior  to  his  dis- 
charge. 

In  Nelson,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  an 
equally  divided  Court"  affirmed  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  California  court,  thus  upholding 
the  right  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  to 
discharge,  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  a 
permanent  employee  who  failed  to  cooperate 
with  a  legislative  committee  by  refusing  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  his  Communist 
Party  activity. 

The  situation  in  Globe  was  rendered  more 
complex  due  to  the  summary  nature  of  the 
discharge.  The  employee  contended  that,  de- 
spite the  temporary  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, a  discharge  without  a  hearing  was  ar- 
bltrsiry  and  unreasonable.  In  a  5-to-3  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  determined  that  a 
temporary  county  employee  "has  no  vested 
right  to  county  employment  and  may  there- 
fore be  discharged  sunMnarlly."  "  Further, 
the  summary  nature  of  the  discharge  was 
proper  under  the  circumstances  because  the 
discharge  was  not  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  employee  had  Invoked  the  first  and  tilth 
amendments  In  refusing  to  answer  questions 
but  was  based  solely  on  the  employee's  failure 
to  cooperate  with  the  subcommittee. 

With  these  two  decisions,  the  twin  Issues  of 
whether  the  State  can  require  Its  employees 
or  teachers  In  Its  school  systems  to  cooperate 
with  legislative  Investigating  committees  by 
giving  Information  which  the  State  has  a 
legitimate  Interest  In  securing  and,  if  the 


requirement  is  not  honored,  discharge  them 
on  the  basis  of  a  failure  of  a  duty  of  cooi>er- 
atlon,  was  finally  laid  to  rest.  This  office  is 
extremely  proud  to  have  had  an  active  part 
In  establishing  these  principles  on  a  naUon- 
wlde  basis,  principles  which  have  and  which 
are  now  continuing  to  afford  our  citizens  a 
substantial  measure  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment by  removing  the  least  suspicion  of 
Communist  Infiltration  In  our  public  life. 


'^  Board  of  Education  v.  Mass.  (1956),  47 
Cal.  2d  494  at  499. 

"  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  took  no  part 
in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  either 
Nelson  or  Globe. 

'-*  Nelson  v.  County  of  Los  Angeles  (1960), 
362  U.S.  1  at  6. 


ni.  SHOULD  COMMUNISTS  HAVK  THE  RIGHT  TO 
LEAVI    AND    ENTER    OUR    COUNTRY    AT   WILL? 

Agents  of  a  foreign-directed  criminal  con- 
spiracy are  given  the  right  to  unrestricted 
oversea  travel  by  the  latest  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court 

In  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,**  decided 
June  22.  1964.  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
revoked  the  passport  privileges  of  two 
top-ranking  Communist  leaders — the  editor 
of  "Political  Affairs,"  the  "theoretical  organ" 
of  the  party  In  this  country,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  party.  The  right  to  revoke  was 
based  on  section  6  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950,  which  provides  that 
when  there  is  a  final  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  requiring  a  Com- 
munist or  Communist-infiltrated  organiza- 
tion to  register.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  such 
organization  or  any  member  thereof  to  apply 
for,  use,  or  attempt  to  use  a  passport  for 
travel  abroad. 

A  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In 
Aptheker,  refused  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  passport  privileges  of  two  avowed  leaders 
of  the  Commvmlst  Party  of  the  United  States 
were  at  Issue,  holding  to  a  general  theme 
that  section  6  "too  broadly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately restricts  the  right  to  travel  and  there- 
by abridges  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth  amendment." '« 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  again  dissenting  and 
Joined  by  Justices  Harlan  and  White,  faced 
up  to  the  realities  of  Internal  and  national 
security,  noting  that  as  applied  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Communist  Party's  top  digni- 
taries, the  section  is  clearly  constitutional. 
The  dissenting  Justices  found  It  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  rest  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  refused  to  recognize  that  top  party  func- 
tionaries who  had  previously  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  party,  knew  that  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion and  knew  that  they  were  associated  with 
an  organization  operating  to  further  aims  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Communist  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship In  countries  throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  with  this 
opinion  the  Supreme  Court  gives  an  unre- 
stricted right  to  travel  abroad  to  Americans 
who.  In  belonging  to  the  world  Communist 
movement,  have  utilized  foreign  travel  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  carrying  on  of  activities 
designed  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  party. 

IV.  THE  LONG  FIGHT  TO  BAR  COMMUNISTS  AND 
SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  FROM  USING  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LrSERTIES 

UNION  CASES 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
has  provided  that  public  school  buildings 
may  be  used  as  "civic  centers"  for  "public, 
literary,  scientific,  recreational,  or  education 
meetings,  or  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
general  or  public  Interest."  ^ 

It  was  determined,  however,  that  this  use 
should  not  be  unrestricted— In  particular 
that  school  premises  should  not  be  used  by 
any  Individual,  group  or  organization  for  the 
commission  of  any  act  Intended  to  further 
programs  designed  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence.™ 


»12  L.  ed.2d992. 

»•  12  L.  ed.  2d  992  at  997. 

"Education  Code,  sees.   16551  and   16556. 

»  Education  Code,  sec.  16564. 
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Supreme  Court  denies  public 
authorities  the  right  to  refuse  the 
aehool  property  to  those  who  would 
overtHrow     our     Government — The     first 
Amen  can  Civil  Liberties  Union  case 
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'Statement  of  Information 

"The  undersigned  states  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  mowledge,  the  school  property  for 
tue  of  which  application  Is  hereby  made 
will  not  be  used  for  the  commission  of  any 
act  Intfnded  to  further  any  program  or 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  accom- 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
States  by  force,  violence  or  other 
means; 

,  the  organization  on  whose 
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(Signature)"' 


,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
California   refused    to    furnish 
Statement    of    Information"    to    the 
>f    Education    of    the    City    of    Los 
when  It  applied  for  the  use  of  John 
Junior  High  School  Auditorium 
of  meetings  on  the  theme  "The 
lights  In  1960."     The  Civil  Liberties 
contended     that     the     requirement 
both  State  and  Federal  guarantees 
ipeech  and  assembly. 
CJallfomla  Supreme  Court  in  a  narrow 
three  decision  "  sustained  the  posi- 
the    Civil    Liberties    Union    holding 
required    statement    was   uncon- 
The  court  determined  that  the 
for  Information  was.  In  effect,  a  sub- 
and  an  attempt  by  the  State  to  bar: 
:he  doors  to  public  meetings  of  the 
organizations,  while  leaving  them 
all  others,  even  though  the  partlc- 
may  be   for  an    entirely   law- 
It  thus,  somewhat   more   in- 
prevents  assembly  and  free  speech 
buildings  by  certain  organizations 
It    (the  State)    disapproves   of   the 
tlons  and  not  becaxise  of  what  those 
may    Intend    to    say    or    do 


m(  etlng 
pur  XMe. 


ringing    dissent,    conc\irred    In    by 
Schauer     and     McComb,     Justice 
Into  words  the  feelings  of  most 
The  majority  opinion  places  its  Im- 
upon  a  decision   that  holds   that 
of  the  State  of  California  must 
lihelr     schools     as     forums     wherein 
aiming   at    the    destruction    of    the 
and  State  Governments  by  force  and 
may  assemble  and  wherein  those  in 
may  be  Indoctrinated  with  that 
philosophy  In  preparation  for  future  violent 
action.  1  With  this  I  cannot  agree."  " 


Edv  cation  Code,  sec.  16565. 
"  Am*  rican  Civil  Liberties  Union  v.  Board 
of  Educ  ition  (1961) ,  55  Cal.  2d  167,  certiorari 
denied,  368  U.S.  819. 
"  Ami  rican  Civil  Liberties  Union  v.  Board 
Edmation  (1961).  55  Cal.  2d  167  at  175. 
Am4  rican  CivU  Liberties  Union  v.  Board 
Education   (1961)   65  Cal.  2d   167  at  184 


The  gap  left  by  the  first  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  decision  is  filled  by  local 
school  board  action — The  second  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  case 

The  decision  in  the  first  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  case  left  a  gaping  hole  in 
the  protective  fence  the  legislature  had 
placed  around  the  use  of  public  school  prop- 
erty by  private  inte-ests.  How  was  this  gap 
to  be  repaired?  With  State  action  nullified, 
the  county  counsel's  office  advised  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that 
local  action  by  individual  school  boards  of 
education  seemed  appropriate. 

As  succinctly  noted  by  Justice  Peters  in 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  v.  Board  of 
Education  (1963) .  59  Cal.  2d  203,  at  page  209: 

"When  that  decision  became  final,  the  re- 
spondent board  investigated  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  filling  (by  local  rule)  the 
gap  left  by  this  court's  holding  that  section 
16565  was  unconstitutional.  It  noted  that 
other  sections  of  the  Civic  Center  Act,  which 
remained  in  effect,  required  It  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  be  required  to  prevt^nt  im- 
proper use  of  school  property,  while  still 
other  sections  granted  It  the  power  to  make 
local  rules  and  regulations  for  such  purpose. 
It  considered  several  proposed  regulations. 
and  finally  adopted  the  rule  here  under 
scrutiny." 

That  rule  was  rule  1316  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  which 
provided  that  applicants  who  wish  to  use 
school  property  certify  under  penalty  of  per- 
jury that  school  property  •••  •  •  will  not 
be  used  for  the  commission  of  any  act  which 
Is  prohibited  by  law.  or  for  the  commission 
of  any  crime  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  crime  specified  in  sections  11400  and 
11401   of   the   California   Penal    Code."=« 

This  time,  efforts  on  the  local  level  were 
successful.  In  a  unanimous  decision  the 
California  Supreme  Court  held  that  school 
boards  have  the  right  and  duty  to  predeter- 
mine that  school  premises  will  not  be  utilized 
In  derogation  of  law.  "To  require  an  appli- 
cant to  state  that  It  does  not  knowingly  In- 
tend to  use  the  property  in  an  Illegal  manner 
is  a  logical  method  of  fulfilling  that  man- 
date." ^ 

As  the  Los  Angeles  County  counsel  noted 
in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  on  March  8,  1963. 
reporting  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  the  second 
American  CivU  Liberties  Union  case:  "This 
latest  opinion  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  is  significant  for  it  brings  a  measure 
of  clarity  and  stability  to  the  field  of  antl- 
subverslve  legislation  and  regulation  since 
it  sets  guidelines  within  which  county  and 
school  district  officials  can  act  in  this  all- 
Important  area  of  public  law." 

With  the  second  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  case,  untiring  efforts  aimed  at  pre- 
venting unrestrlctive  use  of  our  public 
schools  by  subversive  groups — efforts  that 
had  their  antecedents  In  the  early  postwar 
years  =*  were  finally  crowned  with  Judicial 
approval. 


3»Secs.  11400  and  11401  of  the  California 
Penal  Code  prohibit  and  penalize  advocacy 
of,  or  teaching,  aiding  or  abetting  criminal 
syndicalism  which  is  defined  as  any  act  in- 
tended to  accomplish  change  in  industrial 
ownership  or  government  by  means  of  un- 
lawful force,  violence  or  terrorism. 

^  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  v.  Board 
Of  Education  11963),  59  Cal.  2d  203  at  213, 
certiorari  denied,  375  U.S.  823. 

"  See:  Danskin  v.  San  Diego  Unified  School 
District  (1946),  28  Cal.  2d  536,  decided  in 
June  1946. 


v.    THE  CONTINUING    UTORT   TO   BATI  THa 

MT7N1ST  PARTT   UBZLED   AND  tWlST^fc'''*' 
SUBVTRSIVE    OBGANIZATION         ^^*"'"  **  * 

Phase    1:    Communism    is    found  to  ii. 
menace  to  our  society        °*  « 

On  two  occasions,  the  first  In  loso  x 
the  passage  of  the  Internal  S«curlt»  jJT 
1950,3'  and  again  In  1954.  In  the  Ck)iam>i2! 
Control  Act  of  1954."  the  CongrMTS^ 
United  States  has  made  legislative  n^,^ 
regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  theQ»f 
munlst  conspiracy  based  on  evldenoB^" 
duced  before  various  committees  of  the  Sm" 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives 

Section  781(1)  of  the  Internal  SecuHt 
Act  of  1950  notes  the  following  leglgiAtti. 
finding:  "There  exists  a  world  Commu^ 
movement  which.  In  Its  origins,  its  develaB. 
ment,  and  its  present  practice,  la  a  waS" 
wide  revolutionary  movement  whose  rmr' 
pose  it  is,  by  treachery,  deceit,  InfUtraOm 
into  other  groups  (governmental  and  other 
wise),  espionage,  sabotage,  terrorism  »J 
any  other  means  deemed  necessary,  to  estab- 
lish a  Communist  totalitarian  dictatotBhln 
In  the  countries  throughout  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  a  worldwide  Coin. 
munlst  organization." 

In  section  841  of  the  Communist  Control 
Act  of  1954,  Congress  finds:  "The  Congrai 
finds  and  declares  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  although  purportedly 
a  political  party,  is  In  fact  an  instrumental- 
ity of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.     It  constituta 
an  authoritarian  dictatorship  within  a  re- 
public, demanding  for  itself  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  political  parties,  but 
denying  to  all  others  the  liberties  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.     Unlike  political  par- 
ties, which  evolve  their  policies  and  prognau 
through  public  means,  by  the  reconciliation 
of  a   wide  variety  of  Individual  views,  and 
submit  those  policies  and  programs  to  the 
electorate   at  large   for  approval  or  disap- 
proval,   the    policies    and    programs  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  secretly  prescribed  for 
it  by  the  foreign  leaders  of  the  wwld  Com- 
munist  movement.     Its  members  have  no 
part   in  determining  its  goals,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  voice  dissent  to  party  objectivei. 
Unlike  members  of  political  parties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  are  recruited 
for  indoctrination  with  respect  to  its  objec- 
tives and  methods,  and   are  organized,  in- 
structed, and  disciplined  to  carry  into  action 
slavishly    the    assignments    given    them  by 
their  hierarchical  chieftains.    Unlike  politi- 
cal parties,  the  Communist  Party  acknowl- 
edges no  constitutional   or  statutory  limi- 
tations upon  its  conduct  or  upon  that  of  til 
members.    The  Communist  Party  Is  relative- 
ly small  numerically,  and  gives  scant  indi- 
cation of  capacity  ever  to  attain  its  ends  by 
lawful  political  means.     The  peril  Inherent 
In  Its  op>eratlon  arises  not  from  Its  numben, 
but  from  Its  failure  to  acknowledge  any  lim- 
itation as  to  the  nature  of  its  activities,  and 
its   dedication   to   the   proposition  that  the 
present   constitutional   Government  of  the 
United  States  ultimately  must  be  brought  to 
ruin  by  any  available  means,  including  re- 
sort to  force  and  violence.    Holding  that  doc- 
trine,  its   role   as   the   agency  of  a  hostile 
foreign  power  renders  its  existence  a  clear 
present  and  continuing  danger  to  the  lecu- 
rity  of  the  United  States.     It  is  the  msani 
whereby   individuals   are   seduced   into  the 
service  of  the  world  Communist  movemsnt, 
trained  to  do  its  bidding,  and  directed  and 
controlled  in  the  conspiratorial  performance 
of  their  revolutionary  services.     Therefore, 
the  Communist  Party  should  be  outlawed." 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  alio 
have  twice  made  somewhat  similar  legUl*- 


»"50  U.S.C.A.  sec.  781,  et  seq. 
"  SO  U.S.C.A.,  sec.  841.  et  seq. 


196I^ 
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ii^Htnm  as  a  result  of  carrying  out  their 
*"•  SS&"n  this  subject.  Section  1027.5 
yS^r^rnment  code  contains  the  follow- 


^.f^'^^re    exists    a    worldwide    revolu- 
^  L  movement  to  establish  a  totalitarian 

«ther  than  upon  law. 
"7h\  This  worldwide  revolutionary  move- 
nt is  predicated  upon  and  it  is  designed 
^d  intended  to  carry  Into  execution  th^ 
SJc  precepts  of  communism  as  expounded 
^Maxx.   Lenin,  and  Stalin. 

..fcT  pursuant  to  the  objectives  of  the 
.Jld  communism  movement.  In  nunaerous 
SSnTuntrles  the  legally  constituted  gov- 
i^nts  have  been  overthrown  and  totall- 
!^  dictatorships  established  therein 
Z^t  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  es- 
SShment  of  similar  dictatorships  In  other 
r^«n^  U  imminently  threatening.  The 
^Ssaful  estebllshment  of  totalitarian  dlc- 
"^p8  has  consistently  been  aided,  ac- 
J^l^.  or  accomplished  by  repeated  acts 
r&ery.  deceit,  teaching  of  false  doc- 
Sinea  teaching  untruth,  together  with  or- 
Litod  confusion,  insubordination,  and  dls- 
Svalty  fostered,  directed.  Instigated,  or  em- 
ployed by  Commimlst  organizations  and  their 
members  in  such  countries. 

"(d)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
of  California  there  are  active  disciplined 
Communist  organizations  presently  func- 
tiooing  for  the  primary  purpose  of  advancing 
the  objectives  of  the  world  communism 
movement,  which  organizations  promulgate, 
klvocate,  and  adhere  to  the  precepts  and 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  world 
communism  movement.  These  Communist 
organizations  are  characterized  by  identifica- 
tion of  their  programs,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives with  those  of  the  world  communism 
movement,  and  they  regularly  and  con- 
lUtently  cooperate  with  and  endeavor  to 
carry  into  execution  programs,  policies  and 
objectives  substantially  Identical  to  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  objectives  of  such  world 
communism  movement. 

"(e)  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  world 
communism  movement  Is  to  place  its  mem- 
bers in  State  and  local  government  positions 
and  in  State-supported  educational  Institu- 
tions. If  this  objective  Is  successful,  propa- 
ganda can  be  disseminated  by  the  members 
of  these  organizations  among  pupils  and 
itudents  by  those  members  who  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  teach  them  and  to  whom, 
at  teachers,  they  would  look  for  guidance, 
authority,  and  leadership.  The  members  of 
such  groups  would  use  their  positions  to  ad- 
vocate and  teach  their  doctrines  and  teach 
the  prescribed  Communist  Party  line  group 
dogma  or  doctrine  without  regard  to  truth  or 
free  inquiry.  This  type  of  propaganda  is 
sufficiently  subtle  to  escape  detection. 

"There  is  a  clear  and  present  danger,  which 
the  Legislatvue  of  the  State  of  California 
finds  is  great  and  Imminent,  that  In  order 
to  advance  the  program,  policies,  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  world  communism  movement, 
Cwnmunist  organizations  In  the  State  of 
California  and  their  members  will  engage  In 
concerted  effort  to  hamper,  restrict.  Inter- 
fere with.  Impede,  or  nullify  the  efforts  of 
the  State  and  the  public  agencies  of  the 
State  to  comply  with  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  and  their  mem- 
bers will  infiltrate  and  seek  employment  by 
the  State  and  its  public  agencies." 

Legislative  findings  particularly  applicable 
to  the  situation  found  developing  In  the 
public  school  system  In  California  Is  found 
in  section  12951  of  the  education  code.  "It 
la  not  for  the  courts  to  reexamine  the  valid- 
ity of  these  legislative  findings  and  reject 
them.   •    •    •   We   certainly   cannot  dismiss 


them  as    unfounded  or   Irrational   Imagin- 
ings." w 

Despite  this  plethora  of  findings  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Communist  men- 
ace. In  January  of  this  year  a  California  ap- 
pellate court  made  this  disturbing  conMnent: 
"There  Is  no  doubt  that  legislative  inves- 
tigations and  findings,  as  well  as  Judicial  de- 
cisions, have  greatly  increased   oiur  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.     However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  knowledge  has  Increased  to  the 
point  where  we  can  now  say  that  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  and  general  knowledge,  cer- 
tain and  Indisputable,  that  the  Communist 
Party  of   the   United   States  advocated   the 
forceful  overthrow  of  our  Government  during 
the  period  of  1953  to  1957."  •» 
Phase  2:  A  Pyrrhic  victory:  The  Communist 
Party  must  register  as  a  Communist-action 
organization  under  section  7  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
In   what  appeared   at  the  time   to   be  a 
notable  victory  for  the  Federal  Government, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1961.  In  the  case 
of  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  (1961).  367  US.  1.  held  that 
the  registration  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities    Control   Act   were    constitutional 
and  upheld  an  order  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  requiring  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  to  register  as  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  that  act. 

This  decision  apparently  culminated  a 
long  history  of  litigation  which  had  begun  in 
1950  when  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  had 
petitioned  the  Board  for  such  an  order.  After 
lengthy  litigation,  during  which  time  cer- 
tain actions  of  the  Board  were  twice  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Cotirt,  the  Board 
made  its  order  to  require  registration  which 
was  before  the  Court  In  this  case. 

Yet,  in  retrospect,  the  Communist  Party 
case,  despite  its  favorable  holding,  carried 
within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  later  Judicial 
nullification. 

Section  7  of  the  act  requires  that  within 
30  days  after  the  Board's  registration  order 
becomes  final,  organizations  found  to  be 
Communlst-actlon  must  register.  This  reg- 
istration is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
signed  by  the  partners,  officers,  and  direc- 
tors among  others,  of  the  organization.  If 
the  organization  fails  to  register  or  file  a 
statement  it  becomes  the  duty  of  certain 
other  designated  officers  of  the  organization 
to  file  the  statement. 

The  Communist  Party  contended  that 
these  requirements  could  not  be  Imposed 
consistent  with  the  self-incrimination  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  it  being  argued  that 
by  the  very  act  of  signing  the  statement, 
officers  of  the  party  are  admitting  they  are 
party  officers — an  incriminating  admission 
under  prior  decisions  of  the  Court. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  any 
Issue  of  fifth  amendment  rights  was  pre- 
mature since  the  duties  imposed  by  the  reg- 
istration requirements  would  not  arise  until 
or  unless  the  party  failed  to  register  and 
further  the  Court  could  not  know  at  this 
time  If  any  of  the  party's  officers  would  ever 
claim  the  privilege. 

Fo\ir  dissenting  members  of  the  Court, 
reasoning  that  the  application  of  fifth 
amendment  rights  was  not  premature,  stated 
that  compulsory  disclosure  of  name  of  of- 
ficers and  members  violated  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. It  Is  the  fifth  amendment  views  of  the 
four  dissenters  which  have  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, thus  making  this  case  for  practical 
purposes  a  mere  exercise  in  rhetoric. 


Phase  3:  A  bitter  pill  to  swallow:  The 
Communist  Party  wins  a  major  victory 
as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  the  party  and  its  officers  can  exercite 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
and  refuse  to  register  under  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act 

On  June  8,  1964,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
h^d  before  it  for  decision  the  very  Issues 
which  It  had  avoided  earlier:  Does  registra- 
tion under  the  act  Involve  self-incrimina- 
tion and  can  that  privilege  be  asserted  by 
the  Conununlst  Party  and  Its  officers?  In 
United  States  v.  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  (1964).  12  L.  Ed.  2d  737,  the 
Court  refused  to  hear  and  possibly  over- 
turn a  1963  decision  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  had 
effectively  cut  the  teeth  out  of  the  act. 

After  the  registration  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  had  become 
final,  officers  of  the  Communist  Party  had 
exercised  their  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination and  refused  to  register  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  authorize  anyone  else  to 
register  the  party.  The  district  court, 
squarely  faced  with  deciding  whether  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege  was  proper,  held 
that  it  was. 

"This  problem  must  be  viewed  against  the 
background  of  American  history  during  the 
past  generation.  That  history  shows  that 
the  Communist  Party  does  not  stand  before 
the  law  as  an  ordinary  political  group.  The 
party's  special  status  does  not  arise  from  the 
unpopularity  of  Its  views,  or  the  public  op- 
probrium attaching  to  it  and  its  adherents. 
•  •  •  Instead,  it  arises  from  the  Imposition 
of  governmental  sanctions  upon  the  party 
and  its  members,  based  on  a  special  danger 
to  our  national  security.  •  •  •" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  sul  generis.  The  legislative 
array  facing  the  party  virtually  makes  It  a 
criminal  conspiracy  per  se.  Confirmation  of 
this  status  is  contained  In  a  series  of  Su- 
preme Court  cases  holding  that  mere  asso- 
ciation with  the  Conununlst  Party  presents 
sufficient  threat  of  criminal  prosecution  to 
support  a  claim  of  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination."  ♦» 

Adding  Insult  to  injury,  the  district  court 
further  surprisingly  held  that  whUe  volun- 
teers could  register  on  behalf  of  the  party. 
the  Government,  rather  than  the  party,  had 
the  burden  of  proving  that  a  volunteer  was 
available  who  could  or  would  register  on  be- 
half of  the  Commvmlst  Party. 

Upon  learning  of  this  unfortunate  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  county 
counsel  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  In  an 
action  heartUy  endorsed  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  im- 
mediately wired  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  urging  him  to  petition  the 
court  for  a  rehearing.  The  Attorney  General 
replied "  advising  that  rather  than  seek  a 
rehearing  they  were  instead  considering 
either  a  new  trial  in  the  lower  Federal  courts 
or   "taking   other    appropriate   enforcement 

steps."  ^     ^  ...w 

As  of  this  date  we  have  not  heard  whether 
a  new  trial  is  being  considered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Considering  the  emascu- 
lation of  the  act  by  this  decision,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  "other  appropriate  en- 
forcement steps"  the  Attorney  General  can 
take.  The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
was  enacted  by  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  Communist  movement.  The  regis- 
tration and  dlsclostire  provisions  are  basic  to 


»  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  (1961).  367  U.S.  1  at  9+-05. 

»  Mack  v.  State  Board  of  Education  ( 1964) , 
224  A.C.A.  616  at  620. 


♦»  Opinion  of  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  in  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  v.  United 
Stotcs  (1963).  331  F.  2d  807.       ^  ^^    ^    ,^. 

"  Letter  to  Coxmty  Counsel  of  the  County 
of  Loe  Angeles  dated  June  16.  1984. 
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act  la  J\ist  so  many  words. 

Los  Angeles  Coimty  coiinael  stated 

of  Jxine  23,  1964,  to  the  board  of 

of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles : 

States  against  Ck>mmunlst  Party 

Ignited  States  wlU,  without  a  doubt, 

with  the  operation  of  the  Subver- 

Control  Acli  In  two  significant 

First,  unless  the  Federal  Oovern- 

show  that  persons  not  subject  to 

criminal  prosecution  could  volun- 

reglater    the    Communist   Party    or 

front  organizations,  the  act  will 

to  the  very  organization  the 

leslgned  to  regulate.    Secondly,  the 

Implementing   this    decision    will 

additional  delay  In  the  application 

to  the  Communist  Party.     While 

ras  passed  by  Congress  14  years  ago, 

It  was  not  until  1961,  11  years  later. 

Supreme  Court  upheld  a  lower  court 

reqvUrlng  such  registration  by  the 

Party  {Communist  Party  v.  Sub- 

i  Ictivitiea  Control  Board,  367  U.S.  1 ) . 

case,  the  Federal  Ooyemment  wUl 

begin   anew  the   time   consimalng 

}f  having  a  retrial  on  the  issue  of 

of  the  privilege  of  self-incrlmlna- 

almost  assuredly  a  new  series  of 

by  the  party  at  the  conclusion  of 

trial." 

hope,  however,  that  despite  its  broad 
this   decision   is  not   the  last 
the  fight  to  register  the  Communist 
a  subversive  organization. 
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come  occasions  in  our  time  when 

familiar  needs  to  be  recalled;  when  the 

]  leeds  to  be  restated.    With  the  con- 

of   a  precedent-shattering  term   of 

Supreme  Court,  such  an  occasion  is 

"We  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact 

th^re  are  powerful  forces  In  the  world 

E  klsuslng  the  privilege  of  liberty  in 

destroy  her."  ♦» 

recent   editorlal,^>   the   Loe   Angeles 
:  Szamlner,  in  commenting  on  the  re- 
de^lsions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
of  Internal  security,  succinctly  posed 
Where  are  we  now?"     Indeed, 
we  now — and  where  are  we  head- 
no  mistake  about  it,  efforts  of 
,  State,  and  local  Jurisdictions  to 
international  Communist  menace 
df>mestlc  form  are  being  blunted  and 
by  Judicial   decisions   which   can 
viewed  as  victories  for  the  Commu- 
Tlme  and  again,  elements  inlm- 
our   society   have    gained    sweeping 
oonce8s4>ns  In  our  courts  by  using  the  very 
would   overthrow   by    force   and 


quei  tlon : 
are 
l^ake 

Fed  oral 

the 


Party 


in 


laws  they 
violence . 

With  th  e  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  now 

apparmtly  neutralized,  the  Federal  Smith 

repnains  in  the  arsenal  of  weapons  used 

continuing  fight  against  domestic 

But  is  that  weapon  effective? 

the  case  of  United  States  against 
Party  of  the  United  States,  re- 
pert  V  above,  neutralizing  the  core 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the 
Government,  absent  prompt  legls- 
from  Congress,  is  left  with  the 
*♦  as  a  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
unlst  conspiracy, 
pertinent  pcurt,  the  Smith  Act  provides : 
2386: 
knowingly  or  wiUfiUly  advocates, 
abets,  atlvises,  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
destroying  the   Government   of   the   United 


l]elp 
^ct 
CoE  im' 


Con  :urring 


ti 


opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
Dennis  V.  United  States  (1961).  341 
563. 
Edilorial,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
1964. 
.S-C  A.,  sec.  2386. 


States  or  the  government  of  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory, District,  or  possession  thereof,  or  the 
government  of  any  political  subdlvlalon 
therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  as- 
sassination of  any  officer  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment;  or 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues,  circu- 
lates, sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays 
any  written  or  printed  matter  advocating, 
advising,  or  teaching  the  duty,  necessity,  de- 
sirability or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or  de- 
stroying any  goverimient  in  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence,  or  attempts  to  do  so;  or 

"Whoever  organizes  or  helps  or  attempts 
to  organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly 
of  persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes 
or  is  a  member  of,  or  affiliated  with,  any  such 
society,  group  or  assembly  of  persons,  know- 
ing the  purposes  thereof, 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  for  the  5  years  next  following  his 
conviction." 

The  Smith  Act  has  had  a  long  and  for  the 
most  part  successful  history  In  the  Federal 
courts.  In  the  leading  case  Involving  the 
interpretation  of  the  act,  Dennis  v.  United 
States  (1951).  341  U.S.  494.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  sustained  an  Indictment  of  persons 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence 
and  conspiracy  to  organize  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  In  so  doing, 
the  Coxu't  determined  that  those  sections  of 
the  act  proscribing  "advocacy"  of  violent 
overthrow  of  Government  and  the  "organiz- 
ing" of  groups  advocating  such  overthrow 
were  constitutional. 

"The  essence  of  the  Dennis  holding  was 
that  indoctrination  of  a  group  in  prepara- 
tion for  future  violent  action,  as  well  as 
exhortation  to  Immediate  action,  by  advo- 
cacy found  to  be  directed  to  'action  for  the 
accomplishment'  of  forcible  overthrow,  to 
violence  'as  a  rule  or  principle  of  action,"  and 
employing  'language  of  Incitement,"  is  not 
constitutionally  protected  when  the  group 
is  of  sufficient  size  and  coheslveness,  Is  suffi- 
ciently oriented  toward  action,  and  other 
clrciunstances  are  such  as  reasonably  to 
Justify  apprehension  that  action  will 
occur."  " 

Six  years  later  in  Yates  v.  United  States 
(1957).  354  U.S.  298,  that  same  Court  re- 
versed the  convictions  of  five  persons  and 
required  new  trials  for  nine  others,  all  of 
whom  had  been  convicted  In  lower  Federal 
courts  of  conspiring  to  violate  the  same 
"advocacy"  and  "organizing"  sections  of  the 
Smith  Act  that  had  been  before  the  court  In 
Dennis.  This  time  the  court  determined 
that  the  advocacy  that  the  act  prohibits 
must  be — not  advocacy  In  the  sense  of 
preaching  abstractly  the  forceful  overthrow 
of  government — but  advocacy  directed  at 
promoting  unlawful  action. 

"The  essential  distinction  Is  that  those  to 
whom  the  advocacy  Is  addressed  must  be 
urged  to  do  something,  now  or  In  the  future, 
rather  than  merely  to  believe  In  some- 
thing." « 

This  distinction  Is  nebulous  at  best,  a  sit- 
uation recognized  by  the  Court. 

"We  recognize  that  distinctions  between 
advocacy  or  teaching  of  abstract  doctrines, 
vsrlth  evil  Intent,  and  that  which  Is  directed 
to  stirring  people  to  action,  are  often  subtle 
and  difficult  to  grasp,  •   *   •  ."  " 


"Yates  V.  United  States  (1957),  354  U.S. 
292  at  321. 

*»  Yates  V.  United  States  (1957),  354  U.S. 
298  at  324-325. 

♦•  Yates,  supra,  354  U.S.  298  at  326. 


September  is 

with  Yates,  the  Court  made  nn^n.u^ 
under  the  Smith  Act  extremely  difflnS^ 
point  of  fact,  the  cases  against  thento"  ,^ 
fendants  in  Yates  as  to  whom  the  (W 
quired  a  retrial,  were  subsequeaav^'*" 
doned  by  the  Government.  All  14  ni?^' 
are  now  continuing  to  enjoy  the  txt^^ 
undermine  our  country's  political  aM^  , 
institutions  from  within,  without  tmT^ 
prosecution.  ^  <* 

Recently,  the  Government,  thwarted  t. 
its  attempt  to  eliminate  subversive  el^nS 
under  the  "advocacy"  and  "organitlnra? 
visions  of  the  act.  made  use  fortte  flm 
time  of  the  "membership""  clause  of  that^ 
to  prosecute  an  active  member  of  the  Can 
munlst  Party.  In  Scales  v.  United  ftSi 
(1961),  367  U.S.  203,  the  Supreme  Courtis 
held  the  subsequent  conviction  of  «»♦ 
party  member.  ' 

"It  was  settled  in  Dennis  that  the  advocsn 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  i«^ 
constitutlonaUy  protected  speech,  and  it  vm 
further  established  that  a  combination  to 
promote  such  advocacy,  albeit  under  the 
aegis  of  what  purports  to  be  a  political  pirtv 
is  not  such  association  as  is  protected  by  the 
first  amendment.  We  can  discern  no  reaiQn 
why  membership,  when  it  constitutes  a  pm. 
poseful  form  of  complicity  In  a  group  en- 
gaging In  this  same  forbidden  advocacy 
should  receive  any  greater  degree  of  pro.' 
tectlon  from  the  guarantees  of  that  amend 
ment."  - 

However,  in  Noto  v.  United  States  (1961), 
367  U.S.  290,  a  companion  case  decided  on 
the  very  same  day  as  Scales,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  a  penon 
indicted  under  the  "membership"  clause  d 
the  act  because  of  lack  of  substantial  erl- 
dence  of  Illegal  activity  on  the  part  at  tfae 
Communist  Party. 

It  la  still  too  early  to  diagnose  the  full  Im- 
pact of  Yates  and  Scales  in  the  fight  agalntt 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  membea 
One  point,  however,  deserves  emphasis.  Tbi 
Supreme  Court  has  and  continues  to  m*kf 
the  rules  under  which  the  Government  can 
successfully  bring  to  the  bar  of  Justice  nib- 
verslve  elements  heavily  weighted  in  favor  ot 
those  who  would  destroy  us.  The  Smith  Act 
will  be  an  effective  method  of  curbing  rob- 
version  on  the  Federal  level  only  so  long  h 
the  efforts  of  Government  to  protect  itieK 
are  not  hamstrung  by  the  Judiciary. 

The  Smith  Act,  by  itself,  cannot  effectively 
curb  subversive  elements — Additional  leg- 
islative support  is  necessary. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Smith  Art 
Is  directed  at  subversive  Individuals,  whe^^ 
as  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  la  aimed 
at  organizations,  an  important  distinction. 
Unless  the  organization  Itself  can  be  cut 
down  and  neutralized,  it  is  of  precious  little 
help  for  the  Government  to  attack — piece- 
meal— Individuals  who  can  be  replaced. 

Legislation  on  the  Federal  level  aimed  it 
curbing  subversion,  together  with  the  eer- 
eral  California  statutes  already  noted,  haw 
been  enacted  to  protect  and  Insulate  our 
citizens,  not  against  what  the  Communlit 
Party  and  other  subversive  organizations  or 
Individuals  advocate  or  believe,  but  againit 
what  the  various  legislatures  have  considered 
they  have  done  and  are  likely  to  do  again. 
Under  these  clrciunstances  the  Government 
need  not  hold  Its  hand  "until  the  putsch  li 
about  to  be  executed,  the  plans  have  been 
laid,  and  the  signal  is  awaited.  If  the  Got- 
ernment  is  aware  that  a  group  aiming  at  tti 
overthrow  is  attempting  to  Indoctrinate  Iti 
members  and  to  commit  them  to  a  coune 
whereby  they  will  strike  when  the  leaden 
feel  the  circumstances  permit,  action  by  the 
Government  Is  required."  «» 


"Scales  V.  United  States  (1961),  3«7  UA 
203  at  228-229. 

*»  Dennis  v.  United  States  (1951),  341  UA 
494  at  609. 
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—«  can  and  must,  fill  the  gap  left 
^^^fTnit^' States  v.  Communist  Party 
^.^jinited  States  decision.  Effective  leg- 
"^  ^L  Smed  directly  at  requiring  registra- 
^Tt  Subversive  organizations  which  can 
*^„?nlemented  In  fact,  as  well  as  theory, 
•^oSdC  promptly  enacted.  It  is  incon- 
**'^  hie  that  there  is  no  means  by  which 
*•  .^.mpnt  fully  aware  that  an  organiza- 
«°'T^Saiinlng  Its  violent  overthrow.  Is 
tt°°  f  jSTct.  It  is  a  frightening  thing  to 
Jf^S^t  unless  and  until  Congress  acts, 
StU  precisely  our  situation. 
»wnt  decisions  of  the  Suprerne  Court  are 
'^erbalanced  in  favor  of  subversive  ele- 

^  Ihrust  of  the  cases  interpreting  the 
o«i^  Act  as  well  as  those  reported  here,  em- 
^S^  the  guideline  the  Court  Is  currently 
SS^n  suctions  where  the  right  of  the 
^^^ent  to  protect  itself  from  forceful 
^Sow  is  countered  with  the  constitu- 
H,m«l  rlKhts  of  citizens.  The  test  employed 
~^  constitutional  rights  are  asserted  to 
hi,  eovernmental  efforts  aimed  at  ellmi- 
nRtlng  a  threat  to  its  internal  security  In- 
TOlves  a  balancing  by  the  courts  of  the  com- 
Mtlnit  private  and  public  interests  at  stake .»« 

The  Court  in  resolving  this  issue  must  de- 
ttrmlne  whether  the  subordinating  Interests 
of  the  state,  in  protecting  Itself,  overcomes 
the  individual  constitutional  rights  at  issue. 
«liUe  in  the  Smith  Act  cases  the  Interest  in 
not  limiting  an  individual's  constitutional 
rights  was  held  to  be,  on  balance,  outweighed 
by  the  state's  interest  in  protecting  itself 
against  armed  internal  attack,  recent  de- 
Slons  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  permitting 
Communist  Party  members  to  avoid  regis- 
tering the  Communist  Party  as  a  subversive 
organization  and  allowing  avowed  party 
members  the  unlimited  freedom  of  travel 
abroad  are  Inconsistent  with  these  earlier 
cases  and  are  heavily  overbalanced  in  favor 
of  subversives.  It  Is  this  inconsistency,  this 
closing  of  Judicial  eyes  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  national  life  that  has  caused  a  growing 
uneasiness  among  our  citizenry. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  criticize  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Court.  A  lawyer's 
duty  is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Judiciary  and  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. It  Is  also  assuredly  a  lawyer's  duty 
when  he  finds  conditions  warrant,  to  criticize 
the  tone  and  trend  of  decisions — especially 
■0  where  those  decisions  have  a  profound 
and  lasting  effect  on  the  very  preservation 
of  our  society.  Against  the  background  of 
the  frightening  and  Inescapable  evidence  as 
to  the  intent  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  and  the  widespread  In- 
ternal Communist  conspiracy,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  without  doubt  swung  the  scales 
of  Justice  too  far  to  the  side  of  Individual 
rights.  As  a  result  the  needs  of  the  people  In 
this  critical  time  are  made  subservient  and 
subject  to  the  dictates  of  subversive  Indi- 
viduals. 

Kecent  decisions  of  the  Sv/preme  Court  in- 
vade the  province   of  the   Legislature   to 

control  subversives 

In  the  same  context,  recent  decisions  of 
the  Court  balancing  the  interests  of  the 
States  as  against  the  individual  raise  the 
spectre  of  our  Judiciary  entering  Into  an  area 
constitutionally  and  historically  vested  In 
the  Legislature  and  alloting  to  Itself  the 
primary  responsibility  for  adjusting  compet- 
ing political  and  social  pressures. 

In  his  concurring  opinion  in  Dennis  v. 
United  States  (1951),  341  U.S.  494,  in  dis- 
cussing this  very  sitviation,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  at  pages  525-526,  voiced  a 
principle  that  all  of  us  might  well  ponder: 

"But  how  are  competing  Interests  to  be 
•Messed?  Since  they  are  not  subject  to 
quantitative   ascertalimient,  the  issue  nec- 


essarily resolves  itself  into  asking,  who  is 
to  make  the  adjustment? — who  Is  to  bal- 
ance the  relevant  factors  and  ascertain  which 
interest  is  In  the  circumstances  to  prevail? 
Full  responsibility  for  the  choice  cannot  be 
given  to  the  courts.  Courts  are  not  rep- 
resentative bodies.  They  are  not  designed  to 
be  a  good  reflex  of  a  democratic  society.  •  •  • 
History  teaches  that  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  Is  Jeopardized  when  courts  become 
embroiled  In  the  passions  of  the  day  and 
assume  primary  responsibility  in  choosing 
between  competing  political,  economic,  and 
social  pressures. 

"Primary  responsibility  for  adjusting  the 
Interests  which  compete  in  the  situation  be- 
fore use  of  necessity  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress. •  •  •  Above  all  we  must  remember  that 
this  Court's  power  of  Judicial  review  Is  not 
'an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  superleg- 
Islature.' " 

It  Is  submitted  that  the  trend  of  recent 
decisions  discussed  in  this  report  has  trans- 
cended the  true  concepts  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  of  the  constitutional  separation 
of  Judicial  and  legislative  functions.  It  Is 
my  firm  belief  that  It  Is  the  function  of 
Congress  representing  all  of  the  people 
through  the  democratic  process,  and  not  the 
Judiciary,  to  determine  the  necessity  and 
reasonableness  of  steps  to  protect  ova  in- 
ternal and  national  security.  This  belief 
that  the  Court  is  edging  close  to  Its  consti- 
tutional limits  Is  further  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan : 

"Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to 
a  current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and    the    constitutional    function    of    this 
Court.     This    view.    In   a   nutshell.   Is    that 
every  major  social   111  in  this  country  can 
find  its  cure  In  some  constitutional  'prin- 
ciple,' and  that  this  Court  should  'take  the 
lead'     in     promoting    reform     when     other 
branches  of  Government  fail  to  act.     The 
Constitution  is  not  a  panacea  for  every  blot 
upon   the   public   welfare,   nor   should   this 
Coiirt,  ordained  as  a  Judicial  body,  be  thought 
of  as  a  general  haven  for  reform  movements. 
The  Constitution  is  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ermnent,  fundamental  to  which  is  the  prem- 
ise that  in  a  diffusion  of  governmental  au- 
thority lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
Nation  wUl  realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citizens. 
This  Covu-t.  limited  In  function  in  accord- 
ance with  that  premise,  does  not  serve  its 
high  purpose  when  it  exceeds  its  authority, 
even  to  satisfy  Justified  Impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  the  political  process.    For 
when,  in  the  name  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation, the  Court  adds  something  to  the 
Constitution  that  was  deliberately  excluded 
from  It,  the  Court  in  reality  substitutes  its 
view  of  what  should  be  so  for  the  amending 
process."  " 

Dangerous  side-effects  of  recent  Supreme 

Court  decisions 
The  effects  of  these  recent  Supreme  Co\u't 
decisions  In  this  field  will  be  felt  not  only 
on  the  level  of  the  various  Federal  and  State 
legislation  there  under  consideration,  but  on 
other  legislation  as  well.  For  example,  Cali- 
fornia has  had,  since  1941,  a  statute  known 
as  the  Subversive  Organization  Registration 
Act."  This  act  requires  the  registration" 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  "subversive 
organizations,"  which  are  defined  as:  "•  •  • 
every  corporation,  association,  society,  camp, 
group,  bund,  political  party,  assembly,  and 
every  body  or  organization  composed  of  two 


'Konigsberg   v.    State   Bar   of   California 
(IMl ) ,  366  U.S.  36  at  50-61. 


51  This  thought,  although  enunciated  in 
his  dissent  in  the  Legislative  Apportionment 
cases:  Reynolds  v.  Sims  (1964),  12  L.  ed.  2d 
506,  and  6  other  cases,  Is  fully  applicable  to 
our  situation  here. 

s  Corp.  Code  sees.  35000  to  35302. 

"  We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia that  no  organization  has  ever  registered 
tmder  this  Act, 


or  more  persons  or  members,  which  comes 
within  either  or  both  of  the  following  de- 
scriptions : 

"(a)  Which  directly  or  indirectly  advo- 
cates, advises,  teaches,  or  practices,  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  controlling,  con- 
ducting, seizing,  or  overthrowing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  of  this  State, 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
force  or  violence. 

"(b)  Which  is  subject  to  foreign  control 
as  defined  in  section  35003."  " 

It  Is  probable  that  under  the  holding  of 
United  States  against  Convmunist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  the  registration  provisions 
of  this  act  are  subject  to  a  valid  claim  of 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination.  If 
an  officer  of  the  Communist  Party,  as  an 
example,  were  to  register  that  organization 
under  the  act,  he  would,  by  so  doing,  identify 
himself  as  a  party  member  and  officer.  He 
Vfould  thus  subject  himself  to  the  criminal 
sanctions  of  the  Smith  Act.» 

Vn.    A    CALL    TO    ACTION 

Continuously,  over  the  last  two  decades, 
ever  since  the  ominous  nature  and  extent  of 
the  domestic  Communist  conspiracy  became 
painfully  apparent  to  us  all,  the  office  of 
the  county  counsel  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  has  wholeheartedly  aided  and  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  our  local  government 
and  the  several  school  systems  to  rid  them- 
selves of  pockets  of  existing  Communist  in- 
filtration and  to  eliminate  potential  sources 
of  subversion. 

Beginning    with    our   early    endeavors    to 
promulgate    and    enforce    the    county    and 
school  system  loyalty  oath  programs,  con- 
tinuing   through    the    series    of    test    casee 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  vindication 
of  the  right  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Loe 
Angeles  to  require  that  its  employees  coop- 
erate with  the  State  and  Federal  investigat- 
ing   committees    gathering    information    on 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers, 
and  culminating  recently  in  what  we  con- 
sider one  of  our  most  satisfying  court  deci- 
sions— the  second   American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  case,  upholding  the  right  of  school 
authorities  to  Inquire  Into  the  uses  to  which 
school  property  will  be  put  under  the  Civic 
Center  Act,  this  office  has  truly  set  the  pace, 
often  on  a  nationwide  scale,  for  a  concerted 
counterattack  on  domestic  conununlsm  In  all 
its  varied  forms.     Over  the  years  we   have 
shown  that  local  government  can  successfully 
handle  Its  own  problems  In  this  sensitive  area 
without  asking  or  depending  on  Federal  leg- 
islative and  legal  assistance,  assistance  which 
by  its  very  nature  miist  be  greatly  diluted 
and  lacking  in  effectiveness  when  applied  to 
local  situations.     Our  extensive  background 
of  litigation  in  this  field  serves  to  highlight 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  his 
dissent  in  NAACP  against  Button  (1963),  371 
U.S.  415  at  453: 

"We  have  passed  the  point  where  litiga- 
tion is  regarded  as  an  evil  that  mvist  be 
avoided  if  some  accommodation  short  of  a 
lawsuit  can  possibly  be  worked  out.  Litiga- 
tion is  often  the  desirable  and  orderly  way 
of  resolving  disputes  of  broad  public  signif- 
icance, and  of  obtaining  vindication  of 
fundamental  rights." 

Viewing  in  retrospect  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  government  on  both  the  national  and 
local  levels  to  uncover  and  root  out  of  our 
Bociety  subversive  elements  and  contrasting 
thoM  efforts  with  recent  Judicial  action,  it 
becomes  increasingly  evident  that  those  of 
us  in  public  life  must  effectively  channel  the 
growing  ground  swell  of  concern  and  alarm 


"  Corp.  Code  sec.  35002. 

«It  has  been  held  that  mere  association 
with  the  Communist  Party  presents  a  suffl- 
cient  threat  of  criminal  prosecution  to  allow 
a  claim  of  the  prlvUege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation {Blau  V.  U.S.  (I960),  840  TJJB.  159). 
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citizenry  over  the  direction  taken 
of   the   recent   decisions   of   the 
Supreme     Ckmrt     affecting     Internal 
Our  Judiciary  must  become  aware 
deep    uneasiness    felt    by   patriotic 
by  these  decisions  It  Is  be- 
eaaler  and  easier  for  subversive  ele- 
<o  work   and   plan   for  the   violent 
of  our  Oovemment. 
,  Intemperate  cries  for  "Impeach- 
for  hasty  and  Ill-considered  con- 
changes    are    not    the    proper 
}f   effecting   an   orderly   change    in 
thought.     What  Is  needed  Is  con- 
vocal,   and   valid,   but    temperate, 
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udlclary   Is   not   Insensitive   to   the 

our  time.    The  marshaled  forces  of 

thought  can  create  a  social  climate 

serve  to  not  only  reenforce  the  at- 

of    those    who    have    forthrlghtly 

the  danger  of  communism  to  our 

but  will  also  serve  to  point  the  way 

In  Judicial  thought  and  action. 

^berlng  and  somber  problem  here- 

I  knalyzed  demands  a   definitive   and 

imderstandlng  of  important 

of    constitutional    law    and    the 

and    distinctions    made    by    the 

Ckmrt  of  the  United  States.    In  a 

broad  sense  it  Is  not  Just  a  prob- 

members  of  legislative  bodies  or  the 

but  a  problem  for  the  people  them- 

We    might    well    reflect    upon    the 

[iven  by  one  of  America's   greatest 

lawyers,  Daniel  Webster,  upon 

of  his  50  years  of  service  to 

and  country.    On  that  occasion,  Mr. 

said,  "Nothing  will  ruin  the  coun- 

people  themselves  will  undertake 

and  nothing  can  save  It  If  they 

safety   in   any  hands  but   their 
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of  an   aroused  and   informed 

and    a    Judiciary    aware    of    and 

to  the  needs  of  o\ir  times,  our 

government  of  the  people, 

ijeople,  for  the  people  and  the  last  and 

for  earth,  can  find  an  effective  and 
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IfORCE   POLICY   AT    OLMSTED 
AIR  FORCE  BASE,  PA. 

KUNKEL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

consent  to  address  the  House 

njlnute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 

and  to  Include  two  letters. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

Ifennsylvania? 

was  no  objection. 

KUNKEL.    Mr.    Speaker,   W&ge 

employees,  particularly  Uiose  in 

metal  personnel  section  at  the 

Air  Materiel  Area,  Olmsted 

Base,  Pa.,  have  some  Justifiable 

due  to  present   Air  Force 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  policy 

be  corrected — and  soon. 

men  are  highly  skilled.    They 

in  their  profession.    Many  of 

liave  worked  over  20  years  in  this 

During    that    period,    airplanes 

become  more  and  more  complex 

parts  more  and  more  so- 

They  have  constantly  had 

their  skills  in  order  to  keep 

the  developments  in  aviation. 

constant  downgrading  which  has 

has  left  them  at  lower  grade 

han  they  had  years  ago  In  the 

relattvely  ahaple  planes. 


airplane 
phlstic  ited. 


^tth 
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September  2i 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  include  a    TDY  these  men  are  required  to  D»f 

copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Eugene     more  difficult  and  technical  W(A»I? 

Bfl  Zuckert,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,     the  work  for  which  they  are  ptM  ^ 

is,  also,  true  in  some  instances  at  th*? 
stallatlon  itself.  In  a  pinch  thev^ 
do  WB-10  work  for  WB-9  pay^-L^ 
not  forget  they  have  been  reduodL* 
the  years — in  some  instances  from 
high  as  WB-16's.  step  5's  down  toV 
lO's  and  WB-9's.  "°" 

These  employees  cannot  strike  aniM 
the  Oovemment.  They  cannot  m^ 
satisfaction  within  the  Installation^* 


which  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  this 
subject  on  September  10,  1964.  This 
letter  is  based  on  various  letters  received 
by  me  from  sheet  metal  workers  and 
other  Wage  Board  employees.  My  letter 
to  Secretary  Zuckert  follows: 

Housz  or  Representativis. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  10.  1964. 
Hon.  EUGENE  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Olmsted  Air 
Force  Base,  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, employs  thousands  of  Wage  Board  and 
Classlflcatlon  Act  Federal  Government  work- 
ers. As  a  result  of  the  Federal  ESnployee  Pay 
Act  of  1964, 1  am  receiving  a  great  many  com- 
plaints from  Wage  Board  workers  who  feel 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  salary  consid- 
eration as  the  classifled  workers.  They  also 
have  other  complaints.  I  have  a  number  of 
letters  and  a  petition  bearing  the  signatures 
of  almost  500  Wage  Board  employees.  I  will 
enumerate  below  some  of  the  complaints 
raised: 

1.  When  Classlflcatlon  Act  employees  are 
granted  a  pay  Increase,  it  is  generally  retro- 
active to  a  time  In  tbe  past,  sometimes  as  far 
as  6  months.  Wage  Board  employee  Increases 
are  never  retroactive. 

2.  Classlflcatlon  Act  employees  who  had 
a  salary  10  to  12  years  ago  which  was  about 
equal  in  pay  to  a  Wage  Board  Journeyman 
now  have  a  salary  equal  to  approximately  the 
lowest  Wage  Board  sup>er visors.  Wage  Board 
employees  contend  that  these  Classification 
Act  employees  command  the  respect  of  a 
Wage  Board  supervisor  simply  because  of  the 
salary  they  receive  and  this  lowers  the  morale 
of  both  the   workers  and  supervisors. 

3.  Classification  Act  employee  pay  raises 
sometimes  range  over  a  2-  or  3-year  period, 
with  the  second  and  third  Increments  be- 
coming effective  automatically.  Wage  Board 
workers  say  that  In  a  similar  period,  they 
receive  a  small  percentage  Increase  compared 
to  that  received  by  the  classified  workers. 

4.  Wage  Board  workers  contend  that  when 
classifled  employees  receive  pay  Increases,  the 
Wage  Board  workers  pay  for  it  through  down- 
grading, and/or  RIF  action.  Also,  blue  col- 
lar wc»'kers  feel  that  when  they  do  receive  a 
pay  increase,  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
workers  are  downgraded  or  separated  to  pay 
for  the  increase. 

5.  Wage  Board  employees  object  to  their 
pay  scale  being  determined  according  to  the 
prevailing  wage  paid  by  surrounding  indus- 
tries when  Classification  Act  salaries  are  de- 
termined by  the  Congress. 

6.  Wage  Board  employees  contend  they  are 
placed  in  a  category  much  lower  than  their 
Jobs  and  duties  Justify,  which  results  In  low 
morale,  poor  workmanship,  and  lack  of  re- 
spect for  fellow  classified  employees. 

7.  The  Wage  Board  employees  also  object 
to  the  Constant  reclassification  and  down- 
grading of  skilled  mechanics  who  have  spent 
years  learning  to  work  on  complicated  air- 
craft. These  reclassifications,  they  state, 
have  resulted  in  lower  wages  while  higher 
and  higher  skill  is  required  to  work  on  mod- 
em complicated  aircraft.  They  feel  that  in 
commercial  industries  the  higher  the  skill, 
the  higher  the  pay. 

Your  conunents  will  be  most  helpful  to  me 
in  replying  to  my  constituents. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Kunksl. 

I,  also,  am  Including,  with  his  permis- 
sion, a  letter  from  Mr.  Zane  H.  Cassell, 
148  Florence  Drive,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  He 
gives  an  actual  account  of  some  of  his  ex- 
perience as  a  Wage  Board  employee  over 
the  years.    There  is  no  question  that  on 


cause  this  is  Air  Force  policy  blndimr  m 
the  comanding  general  of  the  InstJllS 
tion.  He  is  required  to  carry  out  th* 
policy.  That  is  why  I  think  steps  shoSd 
be  taken  to  change  the  policy  at thetoD 
level  where  it  has  originated  in  the  flnt 
place. 

Mr.  Cassell.  also,  makes  a  very  strone 
point  in  his  second  paragraph  in  whlS 
he  refers  to  the  work  done  on  our  RP-ioi 
aircraft  in  Prance  by  French  personnel 
while  we  are  having  a  reduction  in  force 
In  MAAMA  and  at  other  AMA's  through- 
out  the  Nation.  On  this  subject,  mu 
I  suggest  that  members  might  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee  on  Manpower  Utilization  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  KenU^ 
man  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  DAvm  N. 
Hekderson.  He  has  been  doing  a  rai 
service  in  bringing  out  these  facts. 

Mr.  Cassell 's  letter  follows: 

Harrisbttrg,  Pa., 
September  IS,  1964. 
Hon.  John  C.  Kttnkel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  On  your  visit  to  Middletown  Ab 
Force  Base  this  i>ast  week,  while  in  tiw 
maintenance  shop,  you  requested  that  I 
write  you  a  letter. 

If  you  recall,  I  asked  why  RF-101  aircraft 
are  being  modified  in  France,  by  Frencb  per- 
sonnel while  we  are  having  reduction  tn 
force  here  at  MAAItfA.  There  are  68  air- 
craft being  modified  by  a  private  contractct, 
(SEREIMA).  The  contractor  supplies  labor 
only.  All  parts,  machinery,  material,  ami 
hangar  are  provided  by  the  n.S.  Air  Force. 

In  regards  to  the  downgrading  of  abeet- 
metal  personnel  from  W-10  to  W-9, 1  cannot 
see  where  it  is  Justiflable.  As  you  know, 
sheetmetal  is  a  skill.  I  have  worked  on  air- 
craft sheetmetal  going  on  24  years,  and  I 
still  do  not  claim  to  know  all  there  li, 
as  there  are  new  metals,  fasteners,  and  de- 
signs, also  new  methods  to  fabricate  tbesi 
new  metals  and  fasteners  each  year.  Then 
are  also  new  technical  orders  on  speciflcatloni 
at  all  times  which  must  be  applied  to  all 
aircraft  concerned,  in  addition  to  modlflea- 
tions. 

A  W-10  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  use  lU 
machinery,  power,  and  hand-operated  equip- 
ment, and  be  able  to  read  all  blueprints  and 
engineer's  drawings. 

Sheetmetal  repairs,  from  replacing  a  rlnt 
to  crash  damage  structural  repairs  for  one- 
time flights  to  a  depot,  or  permanent  repain 
away  from  MAAMA,  also  major  and  minor 
repairs,  T.O.'s  and  modiflcatlons  at  &CAAMA. 

TJ5.Y.  anywhere  in  any  country  or  ell' 
mate.  I  have  been  stranded  76  days  on 
T-3  (Fletchers  Ice  Island) ,  200  miles  fromthi 
North  Pole,  to  repair  a  crash-damaged  O-IX 
which  was  later  flown  to  the  States.  I  law 
also  been  to  Vietnam  to  modify  C-128  sprty 
model  aircraft,  and  was  required  to  fly  on  » 
spray  mission  over  the  Mekong  Delta-  I 
have  also  been  required  to  fly  to  many  ott» 
countries  on  TJ3.Y.  On  T.D.Y.  our  bast  p»I 
remains  the  same  as  at  Middletown,  ••» 
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^  tant  any  hazard  pay  when  we  fly  mili- 
**•  ^.nd  our  commercial  insurance  wUl 
^  *^.r  m  while  on  these  flights. 
»°*  ^I^v   <»ses    the    mechanic's   decision 

^H*^  Se  loss  of  a  plane  or  the  life 
«°^  i^r  many  dollars  to  the  Air  Force. 
'*  *■  ^iJvI  made  a  decUion  that  saved  the 
***iSL  a  minimum  of  $114  million  for  a 
*f  ^,m  30-day  work  stoppage  period.  If 
"^Zhave  been  more  than  30  days  the 
IJT^Iad  have  been  more,  due  to  loss  of 
SSe^^lP-^^^^  of  Jigs  to  the  States  and 

^  i^JSS^U)  Wage  Board  employees,  we 
J^cSered  semiskilled  during   a  wage- 
!^^rvev  for  pay  raises,  but  we  are  still 
*liSl  Sth  aircraft  costing  up   to  $2M, 
*.!^nTnd  more.    An  automobile  mechanic 
Sv!e  mi^pay  to  work  on  a  $3,000  auto- 
Srand  there  are  not  as  many  lives  in- 
"t,^     I  think  the  wageboard  survey  team 
!3  consider  aircraft  personnel  as  skUled 
-Tms  for  pay  raises,  and  pay  us  as  such. 
?^  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  very  strict 
liulatlons  in  regard  to  aircraft  mechanics 
MTcommercial    airlines   and   their  salaries 
\L  not  in  line  with  the  Wage  Board.    Twenty 
Jllr,  ago  we  were  WB-16-5,  but  have  been 
^to  WB-10-3  and  do  the  same  work.    At 
^t  time,  and  even  later,  we  were  able  to 
oMllfy  for  GS-7's  and  9's,  although  now  we 
Lit  qualify  for  these  grades,  as  their  pay 
^e  to  far  above  ours.    Now  we  have  trouble 
auallfylng  for  a  GS-5,  and  that  pay  scale 
i  more  in  line  with  the  W-lO's. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  take  this  letter 
u  one  of  gripes,  but  as  known  facts  as  I 
blow  them.  I  have  been  with  the  Air  Force 
for  quite  some  time,  as  I  flew  25  missions  dur- 
ing world  War  II.  and  was  recalled  to  duty 
fOT  Korea.  I  have  always  taken  great  pride 
in  my  work,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  I  hate 
to  see  the  backbone  of  the  Air  Force  broken, 
gg  the  morale  of  the  mechanic  is  the  back- 
bone. - 

K  you  would  wish  to  talk  to  me  on  any  of 
these  Items,  I  would  be  more  than  pleased 
to  do  so  at  any  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Zane  H.  Cassell. 


port.     And  there  is  every  reason  why  that 
should  be  so. 

It  takes  no  account  of  need  or  whether  the 
individual  wants  or  doesn't  want  the  beneflts. 
Almost  every  authority  is  convinced  that  the 
official  cost  estimates  are  ridiculously  low. 

And.  above  all,  it  presents  the  very  real 
danger  of  governmental,  bvireaucratic  domi- 
nation of  the  medical  arts  and  institutions. 
After  all.  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune. 

The  Kerr-Mills  approach  is  much  sounder. 
It  places  administrative  responsibility  where 
it  belongs — within  the  States,  and  State  offi- 
cials should  certainly  have  a  better  idea  of 
local  problems  than  a  faceless  group  in  far- 
off  Washington. 

It  offers  help  where  help  is  needed — not 
Just  because  a  person  has  reached  a  given 
age.  And,  in  various  instances,  the  beneflts 
provided  are  greater  than  under  medicare. 

The  changes  that  may  be  desirable  in  Kerr- 
Mills  are  a  matter  of  argtunent.  But  the 
principle  on  which  Kerr-Mills  is  based  is  the 
right  and  workable  one. 


COLORADO  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker:  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extrtineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colo- 
rado has  a  fine  medical  program  for  its 
elderly.  The  system  is  provided  for  in 
the  constitution  and  statutes  of  our 
State;  It  is  tied  to  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
Basic  control  of  the  program  reposes  In 
Colorado. 

To  illustrate  the  attitude  of  many  in 
our  State,  I  would  like  to  insert  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
Free  Press  of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  August 
27,  1964.  Its  publisher  is  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Bloedorn  whose  opinions  are  highly 

regarded: 

KKRR-Mnxs 

A  cOTomittee  of  the  House  has  been  con- 
ilderlng  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act— which  is  the  basis  of  the  existing 
State-Federal  health  program  for  providing 
medical  aid  to  the  aged  and  needy — may  be 
revamped  to  encourage  the  States  to  make 
wider  use  of  it. 

The  social  secxirity  approach — commonly 
known  as  medicare — simply  has  failed  to  gain 
substantial    public    and    congressional   sup- 


TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.   SERVICEMEN 
IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Spefiiker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temj?ore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  about  peace  and 
tranquillity  throughout  the  world  from 
the  administration  these  days.    However, 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  is  becom- 
ing  more   confusion   and   puzzling   for 
American  citizens  each  day.    Thousands 
of  American  lives  are  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam where  there  certainly  is  no  peace. 
The  position  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  remains  shaky.    U.S. 
policies  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  must  be  clarified  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  American  lives  are 
being  lost,  there  is  no  peace.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  casualty  list,  from 
January  1.  1961,  through  September  14. 
1964  reports  193  deaths  of  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  There  have  been 
1 139  Americans  who  have  suffered  non- 
fatal wounds  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Today  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
U.S.  Air  Force  Capt.  Roger  M.  Gibson,  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  who  is  typical  of  the 
courageous  Americans  fighting  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  for  their  freedom 
again  Communist  aggression. 

Captain  Gibson  recently  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  a  year  of  fighting 
in  Vietnam.    During  that  period  he  flew 
162  combat  missions  attacking  the  Com- 
munist Viet  Cong  guerrilla  forces.    He 
was  one  of  the  1,139  Americans  to  suffer 
combat  wounds.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my  rem«u:ks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  written  by  Frank  Garo- 
f alo  staff  writer  for  the  Wichita  Beacon, 
concerning  Captain  Gibson's  heroism: 
Vict  Victory   Hoped   by   Kx-WicnrrA   Pilot 
(By  Frank  Oarofalo) 
America's   combination    of    military,    eco- 
nomic, medical,  and  educational  aid  will  win 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 


Thl*  is  the  conclusion  of  UB.  Air  Force 
Capt  Roger  M.  Gibson,  who  left  the  trou- 
bled Asian  country  9  days  ago,  after  a  year  of 

fighting. 

The  much  decorated  warrior,  who  flew  162 
combat  missions  attacking  the  Communist 
Vletcong  guerrilla  forces,  and  his  wife, 
Elisabeth,  are  here  this  week  vislUng  an  aunt. 
Miss  Helen  Slocum,  159  Circle  Drive. 

The  29-year-old  former  Wichita  University 
student  saw  several  nonmllltary  problems 
facing   the   United    States    in   the   guerrUla 

war:  ,  .    ,,,  ._ 

Bolstering  the  Vietnamese  people  s  will  to 

win  the  war. 

Convincing  them— mainly  the  peasant 
farmers  in  outlying  Jungle  villages— that  the 
democratic  government  is  better  than  com- 
munism. 

Convincing  the  Vietnamese  "we  are  be- 
hind them  all  the  way  and  are  going  to  stick 
with  them." 

"It's  going  to  be  a  lengthy  war."  Gibson 
said  "but  our  military,  economic,  medical, 
and  educational  assistance  are  the  things 
that  will  win." 

OTHER    NATIONS   Am 

He  said  South  Vietnamese  also  are  getting 
medical  support  from  the  PhUipplnes,  Japan, 
and  Thailand.  Those  nations,  he  said,  have 
sent  medical  teams  into  the  villages. 

MUitarlly,  Gibson  said,  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  military  forces  are  deflnitely 
moving  toward  winning  the  war. 

"It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  type  of  war. 
It's  not  like  World  War  II,  where  you  knew 
who  and  where  the  enemy  was  and  you  move 
across  the  line  to  annihilate  him. 

"GuerriUa  tactics  are  so  much  different. 
The  Vletcong  operates  a  lot  at  night,  and 
they  naturally  blend  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
people   so  you   can't   tell  who  is   Vletcong 

and  who  isnt."  ,_,    ^      ,.      _ 

However.  Gibson  saw  a  possible  break  com- 
ing for  the  Government  side — the  strength- 
ening of  the  Vletcong  into  a  well-organized 

army  unit.  ^     v.,  ^ 

"Since  1962  the  Communists  have  douolea 
their  cadre  to  about  40.000,  and  their  number 
of  sympathizers  has  doubled." 

This,  according  to  Gibson,  is  molding  the 
Vletcong  into  a  well-organized  army  unit 
"that  is  capable  of  massing  and  launching  a 
major  attack  on  widespread  fronts.  They 
cannot  disperse  as  easily  as  when  they  were 
In  small  bands.  ,^ 

"This  can  be  termed  an  advantage,  he 
said  "because  now  we  will  have  armt  fight- 
ing army  on  the  same  grotmd  instead  of  an 
organized  army  (Government  forces)  fight- 
ing small  bands  of  guerrillas." 


WOUNDED    IN    ACTION 

Gibson  was  stationed  at  Bien  Hoa,  25  miles 
north  of  Saigon,  with  the  1st  Air  Commando 
Squadron.  He  flew  in  B-26  attack-bombers 
and  T-28  single-engine-driven  fighters. 

He  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  from  auto- 
matic weapons  ground  fire  on  one  mission. 
His  left  leg  was  hit.  He  caUed  it  "nothing 
other  than  like  getting  a  cut  vrtth  a  knife." 
His  decorations  Include  Piirple  Heart,  Dis- 
tinguished Plying  Cross  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter. Bronze  Star,  and  Air  Medal  with  six 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Captain  Gibson  has  ably 
expressed  confidence  that  "America's 
combination  of  military,  economic,  med- 
ical and  educational  aid  will  win  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam."  «^^„^o 

We  would  like  to  share  the  confidence 
demonstrated  by  Captahi  Gibson.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  our  Nation  possesses 
the  resources,  the  strength,  and  the  de- 
termination to  achieve  victory  against 
any  aggressor. 

The  Congress  has  passed,  and  I  sup- 
ported, the  joint  resolution  which  gave 
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the  Preside  nt  authority  to  "take  all  nec- 
essary step ;,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  a  isist  any  member  or  protocol 
state  of  t  le  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Tieaty  requesting  assistance  in 
defense  of  ts  freedom." 

have  been  committed  to  the 
maintenan  »  of  international  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  However,  the 
admlnlstra  don  has  failed  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  thvis  the  UJS.  position  in 
southeast  i  >sla  is  in  doubt. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

that  the  gentleman  from 

CuHTis]  may  extend  his 

this  point  in  the  Record  and 

matter. 

pro  tempore.    Is  there 

the  request  of  the  gentleman 


the  study  focuses  upon  pol- 
countries,  the  findings 
relevlance  to  wage  and  price  deci- 
in  the  United  States.    The 
dministration,    like    govern- 
four  countries  studied,  has 
he  method  of  exhortation  as 
in  its  "guidelines"  for  price 
decisionmaking.    The    steel 
>rice  controversy  of  1962  is  an 
the  use  of  such  coercive  meth- 
the  administration  objec- 
study  says  that  the  reason 
frequeht  application  of  the  exhorta- 
meth  )d  is  that,  "the  high  govern- 
ofqcial  who  urges  wage  and  price 
conveying  the  message  to  the 
he  is  on  their  side,  for  they 
c<)nsumers,"   and   continues  by 
"at  the  same  time,  he  is  con- 
message  to  businessmen  and 
that  the  ultimate  decision 
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ngly  enough,  prominent  U.S. 

have  been  at  odds  over  recent 

policies    in    this    area. 

3ums,  former  Chairman  of  the 

Economic  Advisers,  criticizing 

policies,  sees  "clouds"  on  the  eco- 

One  of  the  "clouds"  he 

letter  to  the  New  York  Times 

25,  is  "the  tendency  of  high 

officials  to  interfere  in  the 

process    of    our    market 


of   the   importance   of   this 

Include  the  article  which  ap- 

the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 

reviewing  the  study,  in  the 


Since  preparing  these  remarks  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  little  intention  of  im- 
plementing its  wage-price  guidelines, 
certainly  not  in  the  campaign  months  of 
September  and  October.  Yesterday  I 
placed  in  the  daily  Record — page 
A4820 — a  pertinent  news  item  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Wage-Price 
Guides  Hit  by  Recent  Accords,"  which 
points  up  some  of  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion. 
iNomBCT  Control  of  Wages  Advised — Specific 

Limits  Ineffkctivi:,  Study  of  Pour  Nations 

Finds 

(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Washincton,  August  31— Two  university 
professors  have  concluded  on  the  basis  of  a 
four-nation  study  that  government  efforts  to 
depress  wages  and  prices  directly  have  been 
largely  ineffective. 

The  study  was  made  by  two  members  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  faculty,  one  of 
whom  has  since  gone  to  another  school.  The 
professors  found  that  indirect  measures, 
through  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  have  been 
much  more  successful. 

Nevertheless,  they  expect  that  governments 
will  continue  to  use  direct  methods,  such  as 
exhortation,  establishment  of  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  and  outright  controls  for  political 
reasons. 

BRITAIN   AMONG   SOURCES 

The  study  covered  Italy.  West  Germany. 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  made 
by  Professors  Murray  J.  Edelman,  a  political 
scientist,  and  Robben  W.  Fleming,  then  at 
the  Illinois  law  school.  Both  are  industrial 
relations  experts. 

Mr.  Fleming  recently  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  as  provost  of  its  Madison 
campus. 

The  study  was  prepared  for  the  American 
Foundation  on  Automation  and  Employment, 
a  Joint  venture  of  U.S.  Industries,  Inc..  and 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
It  did  not  cover  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  its  conclusions  are  relevant 
to  the  United  States,  where  the  administra- 
tion through  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
unions  and  employers  voluntarily  to  limit 
gains  in  employee  compensation  in  most  in- 
stances to  the  average  annual  gain  In  output 
per  man-hour  In  recent  years.  This  is  rough- 
ly 3.2  percent. 

A  test  of  the  Council's  guidepost  Is  cur- 
rently being  made  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  automobile  industry  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  The  union  has 
Indicated  that  it  has  no  intention  of  being 
confined  by  the  Council's  formula. 

GUTDELTNES    DTrFICULT 

In  a  footnote  on  the  American  situation, 
the  two  professors  said : 

"The  formulation  of  wage  guidelines 
abroiui  has  been  as  dicacult  and  as  unsatis- 
factory in  end  result  as  In  the  United  States. 
Productivity — output  p)er  man-hour — re- 
mains the  popular  favorite,  except  In  appli- 
cation. 

"The  difficulties  in  calculating  productivity 
on  any  except  the  broadest  (and  therefore 
least  meaningful)  base  have  not  been  over- 
come; the  realUles  of  bargaining  power  re- 
main the  more  potent  Influence." 

The  study  said  that  all  governments  ex- 
hort businessmen  and  unions  to  exercise 
moderation  and  sometimes  suggest  guide- 
lines or  prescribe  ceilings  "not  because  they 
necessarily  bring  economic  stability,  but 
because  there  are  political  advantages  In  do- 
ing [these  things]  and  because  the  public 
and  the  public  officials  alike  find  them  re- 
assurlng."' 


"The  high  governmental  official  who  u»m 
wage  and  price  restraint  la  conveylnKoS 
message  to  the  voters  that  he  Is  on  their  g^ 
for  they  are  all  consumers,"  the  report  e^' 
tinued.  "At  the  same  time,  he  la  convejiM 
the  message  to  businessmen  and  union  rt 
flcials  that  the  ultimate  decision  is  re^* 
theirs;  and  this  too  Is  a  welcome  and  do2 
ular  message,  likely  to  bring  political  sun! 
port."  ^ 

Though  pronouncements  on  wages  and 
prices  by  governments,  unions,  and  mana«^ 
ments  have  doubtful  direct  Impact  of  «o. 
nomlc  trends,  they  often  have  considerable 
impact  on  political  and  organizational  loyal- 
ties, the  study  found. 


MEXICAN  FARMERS'  ADVANTAGE 
CITED 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  , 

There  was  no  objection.         ' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  News-Press, 
September  19,  1964.  The  article  cor- 
rectly points  out  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
termination  of  the  bracero  program  De- 
cember 31,  1964,  Mexican  farmers  will 
have  a  terrific  advantage  over  CaUfomla 
farmers  and  that  the  bulk  of  strawber- 
ries, tomatoes,  and  cantaloupes  will  in 
the  future  be  grown  in  Mexico,  rather 
than  in  California,  unless  a  supple- 
mental labor  supply  is  made  available. 

Bracero  Need  Told — Mexican  Farmers' 
Advantage   Cited 

The  end  of  the  Mexican  bracero  program 
December  31  Is  already  giving  Mexican  farm- 
ers a  big  advantage  over  California  farmers, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
and  cantaloupes  are  being  grown  south  of 
the  border,  according  to  Ezeklel  VlllasenM, 
Jr. 

Because  the  American  farmers  have  to  plan 
ahead  with  their  crops,  they  are  not  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  having  enough  labor  for 
the  harvests  and  are  not  putting  In  the 
crops,  the  president  of  the  VlUasenor  Labor 
Camps  here  told  the  Downtown  Lions  Club's 
weekly  meeting. 

"In  the  next  3  years  a  million  more  acres 
win  be  put  Into  production  In  northern 
Mexico  for  the  market."  the  speaker  said. 
"As  a  result,  the  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  going  up  locally.  California, 
which  has  been  producing  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  fresh  produce  of  the  Nation,  U 
dropping  rapidly."  | 

BHACERO     HISTORY  i 

VlUasenor.  a  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute graduate  engineer  and  former  Mexican 
Air  Force  military  attach^  In  Washington, 
recited  the  history  of  the  bracero  (Spanish 
for  "someone  who  lends  his  hands")  pro- 
gram, which  started  at  the  end  of  Wwld 
War  II.  Such  labor  import  has  been  going 
on  for  a  century  in  the  United  States,  with 
men  from  Ireland  to  China  ccmilng  here. 
Public  Law  78  went  into  effect  In  1951  and 
has  continued  until  the  present. 

"Since  1961  the  bracero  program  has  been 
a  whipping  boy  for  the  unions,"  he  told  the 
Prlp's  Restaurant  luncheon.  "For  some  res- 
son,  anything  that  had  to  do  with  supple- 
mental farm  aid  was  under  attack.    Lately 
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,-^ift  workers  on  welfare,  continuing  to 

C^^^fhllr  relief  checks,  have  said  farm- 

"•^"islSow  their  dignity." 

work  W  "*''"  „„„t.Mi  one  group  in  Salinas  as 

rrS'eMow'tu^^rgrts.  V  don't  have 

*^,ir  tf)  eet  them." 

"^ie  south  coast  area  an  $8  million  crop 
°,l!^ns  and  avocados  faces  destruction 
•^  '"^frnuarv  1.  he  said.  "We  may  go 
*^,<,i  a  couple  of  months  of  chaos  early 
*^"^ir  and  then  Congress  may  act  to 
^jZe  Program  and  rescue  the  Callfor- 

"^  '"^^weV  to  a  question,  the  operator  of 
^.  n  Tabor  camps  here  said  he  formally 
^"^^X  US  immigration  Department 
•PP"!irt  Mexican  workers  under  Public  Law 
'"'"l^hfhe  certification  of  the  California 
IL^paTenf^orEmployment    here   that   no 

^TllXZl7Jt^:e^  ^y  the  im- 
;^Von'Depa?tment.  but  the  U.S.  Justice 
■"'^tm^nt  gave  its  disapproval  because 
^h^hS  of  Mexican  workers  would  cause 
«rtverL  effect  on  the  wages,  hours,  and 
*°arkfnTS.ndltlons  of  domestic  workers  In 
'iSlr  wo?k  ••  There  are  simply  not  enough 
S^Hrworkers  available,  he  added. 
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THE  WAVE  OF  THE  FUTURE  GOES 
UNDERGROUND 
Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
K  [Mr.  ScHWENGELl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  ejftraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  13.  1964,  Mr.  Elmer  T.  Peterson 
addressed  the  water  problem  division  of 
Se  Orange  County.  Calif..  Farm  Bureau 
on  the  subject.  "The  Wave  of  the  Future 
Goes  underground."    In  this  address  Mr. 
Peterson  outlined  a  program  for  the  un- 
derground storage  of  water  to  prevent 
tremendous  evaporation  losses  and  to 
aid  in  the  futherance  of  comprehensive 
flood  control  programs. 

While  the  possibility  of  underground 
storage  is  not  a  new  one.  Mr.  Peterson 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  substantiate 
the  feasibility  of  an  "insoak"  operation. 
He  has  given  a  new  insight  into  the  pos- 
siblUty  of  underground  storage  in  the 
Western  States.  He  has  also  called  for 
an  expansion  of  the  Watershed  Devel- 
opment and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public 
Uw  660.  in  an  attempt  to  better  develop 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  Mr.  Peterson's  proposals  have 
been  controversial   ones,   as   are   most 
worthwhile  proposals,  but  the  controver- 
sies have  often  been  resolved  in  Mr.  Pe- 
terson's favor.     A  program  of  under- 
ground water  storage,  because  of  its  rev- 
olutionary nature,  will  also  become  con- 
troversial.   But  the  Nation  must  meet 
the  problems  it  now  faces  with  adequate 
water  supplies,  and  Mr.  Peterson's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  tWs  endeavor  are  indeed 
commendable.    I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  be  the  first  Member  of  this  body  to 
place  this  material  before  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  for  its  perusal. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Peterson  s 
address  in  the  Record: 
THE  Wave  of  the  Future  Goes  Underground 
(Bv  Elmer  T.  Peterson,  to  water  problem  di- 
vision.    Orange     County     Farm     Bureau. 
August  13,  1964,  at  Orange,  Calif.) 
It  Is  a  compliment  to  be  Invited  to  address 
your  organization.    I  have  heard  rnuch  about 
the  fine  work  being  done  In  your  field,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  arglcultural  counties  In 

the  Nation.  ^.  ,  v.  ,„ 

When  we  moved  here  from  Oklahoma  in 

the  spring  of   1961   I  was  a  member  of  the 

Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau,  so  I  feel  much  at 

home  here. 

The   subject   of   my   speech,    or   paper,    is 

"The    Wave    of    the    Future    Goes    Under- 

^"^T^ough  I  am  older  than  most  If  not  all  of 
vou  I  always  took  my  cue  from  my  father, 
who  lived  to  be  89  years  old  but  was  always 
chiefly  interested  In  the  coming  years  rather 
than  the  past.  He  was  a  Callfornlan  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  the  last  time  he  was 
here  visiting  with  my  brother,  an  Irrigation 
farmer  at  Klngsburg,  he  referred  to  "vision' 
as  being  the  most  desirable  trait.  That,  of 
course,  means  a  long  look  ahead. 

All  signs  point  to  the  proposition  that 
food  our  greatest  material  treasure,  will  be 
increasingly  produced  by  Irrigation,  even  m 
the  so-called  "humid"  belts,  and  that  Irri- 
gation water  will  Increasingly  come  from 
underground  storage. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  inevi- 
table change. 

1  As  pointed  out  by  B.  Abbott  Goldberg, 
chief  deputy  of  the  California  State  Water 
Resources  Board,  big  surface  damsltes  are 
getting  to  be  scarcer  and  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive In  a  speech  at  Billings,  Mont.,  on 
the  subject  "Reservoirs  Without  Dams  Un- 
derground," October  20,  1961.  Mr.  Goldberg 
analyzed  the  water  needs  of  California  and 
forecast  a  great  Increase  In  the  proportion 
that  must  come  from  ground  storage,  using 
surface  storages  conjunctively.  Other  high 
officials  of  that  board  agree. 

2.  Loss  by  evaporation,  which  is  absent  In 
underground  supplies,  wastes  enormous 
quantities  from  surface  Impoundments.  Dr. 
Luna  Leopold,  eminent  hydrologlst,  recently 
asserted  that  more  water  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  big  reservoir  zone  of  the  Colorado 
River  than  comes  out  at  the  lower  end  be- 
cause of  evaporation. 

I  happen  to  be  personaUy  acquainted  with 
the  experience  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  the 
city  water  superintendent  told  me  that  on  a 
hot,  windy  day,  the  evaporation  from  the 
two  main  surface  reservoirs  is  25  million 
gallons  a  day.  The  reservoirs  are  small,  com- 
pared with  the  typical  California  Impound- 
ment. ^        .. 

3.  Toxicity.  There  is  a  most  interesting 
article  in  Readers  Digest  for  November  1963. 
describing  the  experience  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley doubtless  familiar  to  all  of  you.  There 
the  managers  of  the  irrigation  system  have 
had  so  much  trouble  with  salt  and  other  un- 
desirable mineral  content  that  they  have  to 
spend  millions  washing  out  the  toxic  sub- 
Q  4- o  n  c  GS 

Incidentally  the  Readers  Digest  article 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  great  population 
explosion  is  resulting  In  people  coming  to 
California  faster  than  they  can  be  well  ab- 
sorbed, due  to  the  need  for  more  food  pro- 
duction, and  the  author  says  we  will  l^ve 
to  go  to  the  deserts  and  mountains  to  find 
enough  foodland  to  make  up  the  vast  areas 
being  gobbled  up  by  urbanization  almost  al- 
ways on  level  land,  aggravated  by  the  heavy 
population  growth.  I  shall  later  mention 
ttoat  particiilar  angle  as  it  works  out  In 
Orange  County,  which  is  an  extremely  fas- 
cinating study  in  the  national  food  picture. 


especially  since  the  "bracero"  problem  is  stlU 
unsolved. 

This  toxicity  is  much  more  serious  than 
most  people  realize,  perhaps  because,  nation- 
wide some  of  the  big  real  estate  Interests 
don't  like  to  talk  about  It. 

About  30  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  going 
through  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado, 
which  had  an  enormous  promotional  boom 
50  years  ago.  From  a  citizen  of  Alamosa 
I  got  the  meaning  of  deserted  farms  and 
dreary  stretches  of  thistles  and  other  weeds. 
This  man  explained  that  the  irrigation  from 
a  big  reservoir  has  carried  unwanted  min- 
erals out  on  the  land  and  farm  production 
went  down,  down,  down. 

Khrushchev  and  Nasser  recently  held  a  big 
whlngdlng  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  As- 
wan Dam.  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.    They    pictured    the    wonderful    ef- 
fect It  would  have  on  irrigation  farming,  in- 
dustry, etc.     But  9  years  ago  two  realistic 
and    highly    trained    conservationists.    Dale 
and  Carter,  wrote  a  book  called  "Topsoll  and 
Civilization"   which   devoted   much   of   two 
chapters  to  the  thesis  that  the  Aswan  Dam 
would  eventually  wreck  Egyptian  agriculture 
because  of  the  toxicity  of  the  soil  which  re- 
ceives, by  way  of  the  reservoir,  water  drained 
from  the  surface  of  desert  land  contains  the 
vTTong  kinds  of   minerals.    The  contention 
by  Dale  and  Carter  is  that  this  toxicity  will 
eventually     destroy     Egyptian     agriculture. 
SUtatlon  of  reservoirs  Is  also  a  factor.     Israel 
is  also  having  toxicity  troubles. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  problem  ap- 
plies to  Orange  County.  I  have  seen  or  heard 
no  reports  that  It  does.  However,  in  a  na- 
tionwide sense,  this  Is  a  factor  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  In  a  letter  to  me  a  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Dale  said  that  the  biggest  ir- 
rigation district  in  Oklahoma,  near  Altus. 
win  have  a  headache  from  this  comparatively 
new  enemy  of  agriculture.  This  Is  one  of 
many  indices. 

When,  however,  water  is  put  into  tne 
ground  by  percolation  through  hundreds  of 
feet  of  geologic  strata,  in  most  cases  it  1& 
the  operation  of  a  huge  filtering  apparatus. 
There  are  exceptions  both  ways.  In  a  few- 
cases  the  water  might  pick  up  unwanted 
minerals  on  the  way  down,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  water  is  so  much  improved 
that  it  is  valuable  for  irrigation  and  other 
customary  uses.  In  exceptional  cases  it  be- 
comes like  soft  water. 

About  20  years  ago,  with  the  late  Senator 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  I  visited  a  3,000-acre  veg- 
etable ranch  near  Phoenix.  Ariz,  and  the 
foreman  said  that  they  preferred  well  water 
even  when  they  had  to  go  down  700  feet, 
having  abandoned  dltehwater  coming  from 
reservoirs.  He  said  the  purity  of  the  well 
water  made  this  preferable. 

Pollution  is  also  a  factor  in  surface  water. 
The  final  answer,  of  course,  is  that  eaoh  lo- 
cation has  to  be  studied  to  see  which  is  best. 
There  can  be  no  general  rule  because  there 
Is  so  much  variation  in  the  geology,  mineral 
content,  etc.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  Orange  County  terrain— all 
I  could  suggest  is  that  geologists,  horticul- 
turists, soil  chemists,  meteorologists,  soil 
physicists,  agronomists,  conservationists, 
engineers  and  other  technical  experts  be 
used  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ground 
Storage  and  the  best  techniques  lor  such 

4  Need  for  fertile  bottomland,  which.  In 
some  localities,  is  used  for  surface  reser- 
voirs. The  National  CoimcU  of  Engineers 
advocates  underground  storage  in  preference 
to  surface  impoundments  for  this  reason.  I 
doubt  that  this  applies  to  Orange  County, 
but  it  Is  mentioned  to  keep  the  record  whole, 
if  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  localitlea 
where  this  Is  an  issue. 

Related  to   this  factor  of  encroachment 
upon  lertUe  foodlands.  which  Ue  on  valley 
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wbuld  like  to  state  one  of  what  I 
be  the  cardinal  principle  of  dis- 
thls  kind,  which  is  that  com- 
as well  as  scientific  technology 
the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
ite  of  water,  into  the  ocean.  Is 
nto  the  ground,  and  to  do  that 
t^oad  a  base  as  possible.    For  con- 
's call  it  "landwide  Insoak." 
present  era  we  have  had  too  wide 
between  the  subject  of  under- 
and  the  subject  of  soll-and- 
As  I  see  it,  the  two  sub- 
d  be  inseparable  and  Integrated 
control.     They  should  be  under - 
far  as  possible,  as  one   big  Job, 
iitegrated.     We  have  to  stop  en- 
water  to  flow  into  the  ocean, 
might  begin  with  the  subject  of 
water  falls  from  the  clouds  on 
landscape, 
mean  annual   precipitation   In 
s  192  million  acre-feet,  according 
iimlshed  by  the  State  Water  Re- 
,  which  also  says  that  the  pres- 
use  for  water  in  California   Is 
it  24  million  acre-feet, 
gun  figure,  then,  is  that  we  get 
times  as   much   water  as   we 
the  rest  run  into  the  ocean.     But 
be  taking  a  running  broad  Jump 
By   the   time   we    subtract 
as  evaporation,  evapotransplra- 
by  plants  and  animals,  the 
is    considerably    changed.      Ac- 
William  L.  Berry,  division  engineer 
Water  Resources  Board,  how- 
53     million    acre-feet 
the    ocean.    But   even   so    it 
that  we  could  be  saving  much 
that  copious  53-mlllion-acre-foot 
is  more  than  twice  as  much 
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_  saving  Is  not  a  theoretical  cal- 
rut  a  very  practical  and  demon- 
is  attested  by  a  recent  statement 
Cbldberg    of    the    Water    Resources 
Divested  of  technical  terms  he  said, 
that  it  used  to  be  considered 
economical    to   hurry    excess 
the  ocean  rather  than  put  much 
jffort  in  the  Job  of  holding  water 
j  alls  or  as  near  there  as  possible. 
he  says,  the  proposition  has  been 
:  everse  gear,  so  to  speak,  so  that 
effort   is  considered  Justifiable 
that  putative  excess, 
admiration  for  H.  G.  Osbtxrne. 
.    control    engineer    of    Orange 
supplements  the  recent  think- 
SWRB,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
_„  landwide  insoak  wherever  prac- 
put  into  the  ground  what  would 
be  "excess." 
_,  of  landwide  Insoak  actually  In- 
p  srfectly  with  the  practice  of  using 
I  asins,  for  it  is  really  an  extension 
system, 
years  ago  I  lived  at  San  Gabriel 
time  noted  the  fact  that  water  ex- 
j   employing   spreader   techniques 
San  Gabriel  River  and  In  Antelope 
remember    writing     something 


spn  ader  i 
S5 


1  xe  other  techniques,  such  as  in- 
,  which  seems  to  be  essential  in 


fighting  back  salt  water  intrusion  in  the 
coastal  edge  of  the  county.  About  35  years 
ago  there  were  experiments  on  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  in  which  water  was  successfully  poured 
down  into  lower  strata  to  recharge  the  acqul- 
flers  below. 

The  landwide  insoak  principle  appeals  par- 
ticularly to  me  because  It  Involvs  a  vast  po- 
tential of  area  that  could  be  handled  by  an 
amplified  version  of  Public  Law  566.  which 
is  the  main  feature  of  the  Insoak  program  In 
the  Plains  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 

As  a  conservation  enthusiast  I  would  like  to 
see  a  liaison  and  close  collaboration  between 
the  Orange  County  farming  and  water-con- 
suming community  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment working  through  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest  and  other  watershed  areas 
where  there  Is  now  too  much  runoff  Into  the 
ocean.  That  Is  a  new  high  In  xinderstate- 
ment.  It  might  be  that  special  legislation. 
Involving  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvu-e,  through  Public  Law  566.  would  be  de- 
sirable.    I  firmly  believe  it  would. 

Official  records  of  the  Orange  County  Flood 
Control  District  show  that  the  average  annual 
precipitation  on  a  tract  of  196  square  miles 
In  the  mountain  area  ranging  from  16  to  25 
Inches,  Is  206,000  acre-feet. 

Official  records  also  show  that  city  of  Santa 
Ana  receives,  In  average  annual  supply.  17,162 
acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River. 

In  other  words,  the  water  received  from  the 
clouds  In  an  average  year  Is  12  times  as  great 
as  what  Santa  Ana  now  gets  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  supply. 

The  first  Job  would  be  to  make  exhaustive 
geological  surveys  to  determine  the  Infiltra- 
tion capabilities  of  the  various  high  lands. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  on  the  flat  level  plain 
In  the  Santa  Ana  or  other  basin,  you  would 
still  have  a  stake  In  such  a  project,  for  It 
would  mean  a  highly  desirable  ultimate 
source  of  Irrigation  water  for  the  future. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  pause  and 
consider  the  matter  of  whether  a  program 
of  land-wide  Insoak  would  deprive  existing 
reservoirs,  large  or  small,  of  their  supply. 

This  contention  was  made  by  hasty  and 
overzealoiis  officials  of  the  Reclamation  De- 
partment In  Oklahoma,  who  had  sponsored 
the  Foss  Dam  on  the  Washita  River. 

At  the  far  upper  end  of  the  valley  Is 
Sandstone  Creek,  whose  watershed  of  65,000 
acres  was  given  the  land-wide  Insoak  treat- 
ment by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  After 
this  had  been  completed  the  Reclamation 
officials  protested  that  It  was  keeping  water 
from  flowing  into  the  Foes  reservoir. 

L.  L.  Males,  leading  spirit  In  the  Sandstone 
Creek  program,  former  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Bankers  Association  vigorously 
defended  the  Sandstone  method,  and  he  se- 
cured the  service  of  skilled  engineers  In  the 
USDA  service,  and  they  made  a  most  signifi- 
cant discovery  by  means  of  river  gages. 

They  fovmd  that  exactly  the  opposite  was 
true.  In  one  long  dry  spell  lasting  more 
than  a  year,  the  only  water  received  by  Foss 
Reservoir  was  from  the  outflow  of  Sandstone 
Creek.  Year-by-year  measurements  revealed 
that  this  flow  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
One  reason  was  the  elimination  of  evapora- 
tion which  is  a  heavy  drain  on  open  streams. 
What  Is  probably  even  more  significant  Is 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  flash  floods, 
for  the  flow  from  thousands  of  springs  pro- 
duced by  Insoak  distributed  the  supply  over 
the  year.  It  used  to  be  that  a  flash  flood 
would  go  on  over  the  Foss  Dam.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case.  So  the  combination  brought 
increase  of  flow  Into  the  Foss  Reservoir — not 
decrease.  Steadily  flowing  clear  streams 
were  a  most  gratifying  asset. 

The  thought  that  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  today  Is  the  desirability  of  making 
an  absorbent  sponge  apparatus  out  of  the 
watershed,  in  the  earth  or  by  means  of  veg- 
etative material,  or  both.  The  use  of  the 
word  "sponge"  Is  elastic,  as  it  might  include 
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small  check  dams,  forestation,  contour  rUb 
ing,  terracing,  grass,  almost  any  device  thSi 
stops  water  where  it  falls  or  as  near  thei»!. 
possible,  and  starts  it  on  its  way  intoth 
underground.  ™* 

This  general  practice,  which  I  call  th» 
"underground  wave  of  the  future,"  la  ^ 
dorsed  by  scientists  like  Dr.  Vannevar  BtSf 
leading  genius  of  the  Massachusetts  Inaw* 
tute  of  Technology;  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  toi. 
mer  president  of  the  American  Society  t(x 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  special  task 
force  of  the  National  Council  of  Bnglnews 
the  National  Watersheds  Conference,  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service,  and  many  other  ona- 
nlzatlons  and  Individuals.  I  know  therewe 
persons  who  advocate  sealing  the  siirface  for 
certain  limited  purposes,  but  I  will  not  com- 
ment on  that  at  this  time. 

I  don't  know  whether  terracing  or  contour 
furrowing  is  practicable  in  any  cultivated 
part  of  Orange  County;  however,  that  do«s 
not  make  any  difference  In  the  overall  pic- 
ture,  for  managers  of  soil  to  be  Irrigated  are 
automatically.  Interested  in  any  practices 
that  deal  with  sources  of  water  supply.  The 
ampllflcation  of  Public  Law  566  might  well 
Include  forestation.  checkdam  construction 
grassing,  terracing,  and  analogous  meas- 
ures— probably  not  on  their  own  land  but  on 
Government  or  other  large  holdings  In  the 
mountainous  areas  up  the  slope. 

Bursell  Cordell,  Conservation  Service  man- 
ager at  Lancaster,  tells  me  that  there  are 
cases  In  his  district  where  terrsiclng  Is  prac- 
ticable on  cultivated  land,  but  I  take  It  that 
this  Is  exceptional. 

Taking  a  long  swing  through  the  foothill 
and  mountain  areas  of  Orange  County,  as  I 
did  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  a  somewhat  fright- 
ened feeling.  Perhaps  you  have  had  the 
same  Impression. 

Those  grim  hills  at  this  time  of  year  aeem 
to  leer  down  at  mankind  and  ridicule  any 
effort  to  utilize  any  large  proportion  of  the 
water  that  comes  each  year,  mere  were 
premonitory  cumulus  clouds  In  the  east,  fore- 
telling the  coming  of  another  rainy  season 
perhaps.  The  hills  and  canyons  will  soon 
have  their  annual  showerbath  and  most  of 
the  bathwater  will  probably  go  down  the 
drain.  The  only  comfort  In  the  situation  It 
that  we  may  look  far  Into  the  future  Into 
the  world  of  our  grandchildren. 

Here  we  might  think  of  the  prediction 
made  In  the  Readers  Digest  about  the  need 
for  going  Into  the  mountaUis  and  deserts  for 
more  foodland,  and  reflect  that  when  that 
day  comes,  there  will  be  ample  Justification 
for  spending  money  at  the  Job  of  putting 
water  Into  the  ground.  We  might  also  think 
of  the  vineyards,  orchards,  vegetable  gardens 
and  other  hillside  food  plantings  on  rock- 
terraced  land  along  the  Rhine  and  the  banks 
of  Lake  Geneva,  which  I  visited  a  few  yean 
ago.  Such  crops  are  best  for  vitamins,  any- 
how. 

The  Job  of  civilization  is  to  cause  the  ideal 
to  become  real.  The  ideal  is  that  of  a  vast 
acre£ige  of  mountainous  terrain  clad  In  ver- 
dure and  producing  richly  of  food— our 
greatest  material  treasure. 

Verdm-e  on  hillsides  and  In  canyons  not 
only  add  to  our  food  production.  It  also 
helps  greatly  In  the  Job  of  causing  water  to 
go  underground. 

As  you  know,  the  Ozark  range  is  pretty 
well  covered  with  verdure.  L.  W.  Hornkohl, 
forester,  at  the  Missouri  Drouth  Conference 
11  years  ago,  reported  that  when  proper  man- 
aigement  was  used,  forest  land  soaked  In 
water  at  the  rate  of  2  Inches  a  minute.  01 
course,  this  was  exceptional  but  even  an  ex- 
ceptional case  dramatizes  a  worthwhile  mes- 
sage. Something  nearer  to  the  probabilitiei 
Is  the  experience  at  Seabrook,  NJ.,  ^«* 
Johns  Hopkins  University  was  conducting 
some  experiments  which  required  getting  rW 
of  a  lot  of  water.  Various  methods  were 
used;  flnaUy  forestation.    Which  cauaed  tin 
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Mon  UP  to  50  inches  in  10  hours  and 
»**^^nn  feet  in  a  year.  In  spots. 
•**^oS  ^  erf  research  along  the  line 
O**^  a  device  called  an  Inflltrometer  is 
<'^A\^tlnK  the  speed  of  absorption. 
«**•  *"^rt  a5)ut  the  inflltrometer  a  year 

I  !S*iivmg  the  Government  road  up 
•«"  **lfn  C^njSn  In  places  the  cut  for  the 
*111!lS  (SSSt^cUon  removed  25  or  30  feet 
•^  L  at  the  roadside,  there  was  a  pro- 
<"??&"  tree  roots  went  down  from  the 
"* ^  i«  adepth  of  25  to  30  feet, 
•"^•".^m  I  thought,  was  pretty  good  clr- 

'^JSS'  evSen^  Uxat  the  soil  on  that 
'^rS  Domus  and  absorbent  enough  so 
■^^  J^S^water  down  to  feed  the  rootlets 
**V  ««v  down  Probably  not  as  absorbent 
•"Sit  S^S^^o^««t-  but^well,  each  man 
"  7«i«.  It  out  his  own  way. 
""'^  in  such   matters   tell   us  that   a 

■^ntuy  o?  soil  can  abeorb  practically 
^''f.SClume  m  water,  so  we  can  prepare 
'""^ds  fOT  some  truly  staggering  figures 
"""..^e  underground  water  capacity  of  the 
|fX?sS-^ut  equal  to  eight  times 

V   mLm  annual  precipitation. 
"*W?^w^°ve  spreader  projects  on  com- 

Sivelv  level  land,  but  the  hydraulic 
CS^is  of  the  year  2000  probably  will  have 
S^rdevices  near  the  mountain  tops. 
"^  .nc  Rites  bv  reason  of  exceptional  ab- 
Sv^iS^lty  recognizing  th^t  there  Is 
^  v^lS.  some  soil  absorbs  rapidly 
Se  other  soils  are  slow  In  operation. 

^absorptive    capacity    of    the    under- 

H  «n   a  large  s^e  Is  dramatized  by 

gSf  fTrnLheTby"^be    State    water   re- 

T?nrSat  there  Is  an  area  in  the^n 
j^QUln  valley  which  has  a  capacity  of  240 
S5n  acre-feet,  which  Is  10  times  the  total 
SS  wnsumptlon    of    the    whole    State. 
S  Sate  Tf  Nebraska  has  a  bllUon  and  a 
hSf  acre-feet  of  storage  space  below. 
l^oTer  ItVm  of  circumstantial  evidence  is 
thffact  that  there  are  so  °^fj^y/f^t^^\^ 
output    for    public    and    private    interests 
(3  million  square  miles). 
'^S  another  way  of  checking  up  on  the 
Drobabllltles     for     managing     underground 
wS  15  found  on  page  30  of  a  brochure  of 
'Sral  Council  For  Science  and  Techno  - 
ogy;-    issued    in    June    1962,    the    title    Is 
"Scientific  Hydrology."  „*  „„„  on 

The  statistics  should  put  at  rest  any  ap- 
prehension that  ground  water  In  California 
„  any  other  State  is  a  scarce  item 

The  total  land  area  of  the  United  States 
U  3  600  000  square  miles  of  which  3  million 
Le  deep  underground  water;  3  million  have 
fallow  ground  water  and  3  million  have 
S;  moisture.  And.  suspended  temporarily 
over  the  area  is  gaseous  water  of  the  at- 
JSphere.  we  find  a  figure  of  3  million  square 
miles.  . 

This  leaves  the  question  of  how  much 
water  Is  involved  In  the  12  million  square 
miles  still  unanswered,  but  again  clrcum- 
rtanUal  evidence  strongly  Indicates  an  amaz- 
ing overall  condition  and  water-potential.  _ 

This  subject  was  featured  in  a  conference 
conducted  by  the  Frontier  of  Science  organ- 
ization about  6  years  ago,  principal  speakers 
being  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  presiding  genius 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  governor  of  the  national  organl- 
ation  called  Resources  for  the  Future. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  interviewing  these 
gentlemen  and  found  that  technologists  are 
making    marked    progress    in    tracing    the 
course  of  ground  water,  devising  means  of 
recharging  the  aquifers,  etc.     In  one  type  of 
research  tritium  was  used   as   a   detecting 
agency.     Unfortunately  I  left  most  of  my 
conservation    library    and    letters    In    the 
Middle  West  not  anticipating  use  of  the  ma- 
terial, but  from  all  the  evidence  I  do  have 
the  definite  impression  that  recharging  of 
aquifers  is  in  the  first  order  of  business  and 
that  some   old    notions   about    long    water 
travel  are  not  borne  out.     I  remember  that 
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two  localities  in  Kansas— the  Equus  Beds  of 
Harvey  Cotinty  and  the  deep-well  irrigation 
area  of  Finney  County — demonstrate  local 
origins,  so  we  are  greatly  encouraged  to  con- 
centrate on  recharging  ground  water  recepta- 
cles on  a  limited— perhaps  countywide— 
basis,  bearing  in  mind  that  you  will  find 
enormous  potential  capacity  almost  any- 
where you  go. 

Putting  these  elements  together  we  are 
bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mak- 
ing a  vast  absorbent  sponge  of  our  water- 
sheds, by  forestation,  small  check  dams,  con- 
tour ridging,  grassing  and  related  practices 
Is  not  visionary  or  impractical.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  save  all  of  the  53  million  acre-feet 
now  admittedly  escaping  Into  the  ocean,  but 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  save  enough  to  make 
California  self-reliant  and  self-supporting. 

Recently  we  have  heard  or  read  proposals 
about  bringing  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  or  even  from  Canada,  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  Southland.  Those  who  make 
such  proposals  seem  to  have  ignored  the  ex- 
treme waste  of  evaporation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gigantic  expense  of  digging  canals, 
building  aqueducts,  ete. 

Here  is  whether  mother  nature  has  thrown 
a  curve  into  this  Gargantuan  cult  of  dam- 
building. 

Millions  of  years  ago  she  constructed  a 
spreader  device  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  and 
Little  Lost  Rivers  of  Idaho. 

Geologists  generally  believe  that  the  ter- 
rific flow  of  water  from  Thousand  Springs, 
near  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  originated  in  these 
and  neighboring  local  valleys. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  said  In  a  letter 
I  received  In  June  1962,  that  the  total  dis- 
charge of  the  springs  averaged  5,085  second 
feet  in  1918.  These  springs  yield  enough  wa- 
ter to  supply  all  the  cities  In  the  United 
States  of  more  than  100,000  Inhabitants  with 
120  gallons  a  day  for  each  inhabitant. 

We  are  now  using  more  than  that  water,  per 
capita,  moreover  the  cities  have  Increased 
In  population,  but  this  set  of  figures  Indi- 
cates that  these  natural  Insoak  or  spreader 
basins  produce  more  water  than  Is  consumed 
by  Los  Angeles,  after  allowing  plenty  of  mar- 
gin for  altered  conditions,  etc. 

The  Important  angle  is  that  underground 
storage  is  already  taking  place  on  a  grand 
scale.    So  if  southern  California  does  secure 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  by  way  of 
Snake  River,  it  can  give  much  credit  to  the 
insoak  operation,  which  presvunably  can  oc- 
cur In  this  area  as  well  as  that  northern  one. 
Nature  started  the  wave  of  the  future,  un- 
derground, millions  of  years  ago.    The  stag- 
gering   performance    of    Thousand    Springs, 
adds  much  emphasis  to  the  facts  and  figures 
on  underground  supplies. 

Mother  Nature  never  builds  big  surface 
dams  for  storage  purposes,  but  she  does  have 
a  terrlflcally  huge  apparatus  for  storing 
water  underground.  She  also  furnishes  us 
with  a  precedent  for  small  checkdams.  Many 
million  years  ago  she  told  beavers  that  they 
were  Intended  to  be  engineers  and  they  per- 
fected the  technique  of  building  dams  in 
sloping  canyons.  „       .  v. 

The  mammoth  Philmont  Boy  Scout  ranch 
near  Cimarron,  N.  Mex.,  showed  some  charac- 
teristics the  general  manager  didn't  like. 
Mountain  freshets  were  causing  a  lot  of  ero- 
sion The  general  manager  was  well  in- 
formed and  learned  that  the  trappers  of 
about  125  years  ago  had  exterminated  the 
beavers.  So  he  had  a  number  of  them  im- 
ported and  they  soon  remedied  the  folly 
caused  by  man. 

The  work  of  beavers  through  the  millennia 
has  created  huge  tracta.  first  fonning 
swamps,  then  gradually  being  the  recipient 
of  much  organic  material.  I  have  fished  for 
trout  in  such  a  transmional  swamp  near 
Grand  Lake,  Colo.,  the  water  finally  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  supply  w^lch  is  brought 
all  the  way  to  Orange  County.  If  I  had  my 
way  about  it  I  would  put  thousands  If  not 


mUlions  of  small  checkdams  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  creeks  like  Trabuco,  Holy  Jim. 
Santiago,  Harding,  etc. 

An  enterprising  fishing  club  became  active 
some  years  ago,  promoting  such  improve- 
ments, and  its  leading  spirits  declare  that 
they  can  readily  see  good  results.  However, 
one  swallow  doesn't  make  a  sunamer,  and 
half  a  dozen  small  checkdams  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  an- 
nual excess  overfiow.  Multiply  the  present 
arrangement  by  100  and  we  wiU  see  a  gen- 
uine implementation  and  demonstration  off 
the  Insoak  principle. 

As  I  said  before,  such  a  campaign  may 
best  have  several  phases,  not  only  by  use 
of  check  dams  but  by  heavier  forestation 
and  regrasslng  programs.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised to  see  locations  where  a  certain 
amount  of  oontour  ridging  and  terracing 
would  be  feasible,  and  I  keep  coming  back 
to  those  rock  terraces  on  the  contour  which 
I  saw  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  in  1957.  ^         ^  ,  ^ 

I  think  you  wUl  agree  that  I  have  tried 
to  make  my  points  in  the  form  of  questions 
rather   than    in   dogmatic    assertions,    since 
there  are  so  many  things  about  this  business 
that  I  don't   know.    For  instance.  I  know 
that  fire-resistant  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegeta- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  so  I 
ask  the  question:  Why  don't  we  caU  in  the 
technical   horticulturists    and    agronomists? 
By  the  same  token,  why  don't  we  call  upon 
sou  physicists,  soil  chemists,  meteorologists, 
geologists,  economists,  hydrologists,  mining 
engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  other 
technologists?    I  don't  believe  in  making  any 
dogmatic  assertions  that  such  and  such  a 
program  should  be  followed  but  lets  find 
out      There  are  so  many  startling  facts  and 
flinires  bearing  on  this  problem  that  we  al- 
ready have  enough  fat  to  chew  on  for  many 
years      And  I  think  that  the  most  unassaU- 
able  fact  is  that  we  are  now  admittedly  hirr- 
rvlng  water  into  the  ocean  that  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  be  kept  in  the  land  and  the 
higher  up,  the  greater  the  "head.'' 

Your  very  able  county  flood  control  engi- 
neer H  G.  Osborne,  has  given  me  a  copy 
of  his  recently  published  report  on  the  flood 
control  program. 

I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  give 
thorough  study  to  this  Impressive  brochure, 
but  believe  I  have  read  enough  to  feel  sure 
that  there  Is  no  conflict  between  what  he 
describes  and  what  I  have  humbly  and  inade- 
quately tried  to  describe  in  this  paper. 

On  page  114  he  makes  favorable  mention 
of  Public  Law  566  which  is  the  core  of  a 
conception  of  upland  water  management 
supported  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  army 
of  soilf  and  water  conservationists. 

As  I  see  the  overall  proposition.  Public 
Law  566  begins,  both  literally  and  figurative- 
ly about  where  the  other  Job  leaves  off,  so 
I 'borrow  the  word  "conjunctive"  from  Mr. 
Goldberg  where  he  says  that  putting  water 
underground  is  conjunctive  to  big  surface 
reservoir  techniques. 

Mr.  Osborne's  admirable  work  with  a  mul- 
titude of  dams,  channels,  concrete  struc- 
tures, spreaders,  etc.,  speaks  for  Itself. 

For  about  2  years  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  Congressmen  who  believe  the  time  is 
ripe  for  amplification  of  Public  Law  568,  so 
that  it  U  not  confined  to  cultivated  farm- 
land or  to  low  gradient  alluvial  watersheds, 
but  is  greatly  expanded,  to  include  moun- 
tain and  foothUl  terrain  involving  foresta- 
tion, vegetative  growths,  ^re  rwlstant  tothe 
greatest  degree  possible,  multitudes  of  smaU 
check  dams,  etc. 

This  nationwide  extension  of  the  insoak 
function  might  be  called  the  "Hugh  H.  Ben- 
nett memorial  project"  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  is  caUed  the  "father  of  the  soU  con- 
servation movement."  It  would  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Because  it  involves  much 
manuaa  labor  it  would  give  employment  to 
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,   which  has  conducted  research 

the  application  of  Public  Law 
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I^rcent  in  food  crop  production. 

C.  Green,  senior  vice  president 

National  Bank  of  Oklahoma 

n  a  letter  recently:  "Using  funds 

smart  money.    There  is  no  reason 

Law  566  shouldn't  be  expanded 

to  Include  mountainous  areas 

:\iltlvated  fields." 

bardheaded  banker  of  his  stature 
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Publlc  Law  566  would  mean  us- 
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before. 
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Througbbut  this  complex  we  foresee  con- 

^owlng  need  for  water,  and  now 

the  threshold  of  an  era  in  which 

h^ve  to  develop  new  sources,  such 

,tion,  renovation  of  sewage,  etc. 

are  overlooking  the  biggest  pos- 

all — the  very  simple   matter   of 

^hat  falls  right  in  our  own  back- 


we  have  already  proved  that  try- 
all  the  precipitation  in  siu^ace 
»n't  get  the  Job  done.     And,  at 
Ime,  we  are  learning  that  poten- 
ui  iderground  storage  are  far  greater 
supposed.    In  fact  that  i>otential 
that  It  would  take  care  of  all  pre- 
leveral  times  over,  the  main  prob- 
low  to  get  the  excess  water  started 
liwer  strata.    This  will  take  a  lot 
Amplification  of  Public  Law  566 
likely  reveal  the  answers.    Thus 
only  scratched  the  sxu^ace.    But 
the  g^eat  outdoor  laboratory  of 
Conservation  Service  there  are  so 
histories,    touching   every   con- 
ty  3e  of  porous  or  reasonably  absorb- 
tpat  the  modus  operandi   is  now 

oughly  established. 

t  le  former  concept  of  excess  water 

liapllity  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  hurry- 

the  ocean,  water,  which  is  plain 

wherever  you  find  it,  can  be  changed 

nu  sance  Into  a  blessing,  even  to  the 

thi  t  we  may  contradict  the  saying 

I  ixcess,  and  think  of  it  as  an  asset 

has  I't  been  well  evaluated. 

th:  B  feat  has  been  accomplished  is 

demonstrated  by  the  Sandstone  Creek  proj- 

western    Oklahoma,    already    men- 


ipe  era  of  the  Conservation  Serv- 

a  flood  on  the  upper  Washita 

wtiich  17  persons  were  drowned  and 

several  million  dollars'  property 


cane 


the  Sandstone  Creek  watershed 
;hl8  creek  furnished  most  of  the 
teiyrlble  damage. 

project  was  finished  the  valley 
was  visited  by  what  Is  called  a 


tie 


100-year  flood,  but  no  appreciable  damage 
occurred  because  the  water  was  stopped 
where  it  fell  or  as  near  that  as  possible,  tm- 
der  a  special  act  which  was  later  molded 
into  Public  Law  566 

This  is  an  Insoak  program.  It  causes  water 
to  go  Into  the  ground  in  vast  volume.  Old 
springs  were  revived  and  new  ones  created, 
and  now  Sandstone  Creek  flows  clear,  cold, 
and  steadily  all  year  round.  Under  the  old 
regime  there  were  sudden  flash  floods  of 
muddy  water,  then  long  dry  spells.  Irriga- 
tion farming  has  come  Into  Its  own.  L.  L. 
Males,  leading  spirit  of  this  project,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  national  "Watershed  Man 
of  the  Year"  at  the  National  Watershed  Con- 
ference at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  1961.  Inciden- 
tally the  holding  of  this  meeting  In  our 
neighboring  State  is  a  good  Indication  of  the 
fact  that  this  sort  of  thing  Is  a  national 
problem,  not  a  local  one  It  isn't  peculiar 
to  Oklahoma  or  any  other  Middle  Western 
State. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen  the  Tech- 
nicolor sound  picture  on  the  subject  of  Sand- 
stone Creek,  produced  by  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

The  narrator  was  Walter  Cronklte.  I  don't 
agree  with  everything  Cronklte  says,  but  he 
made  one  statement  that  was  especially  ar- 
resting. He  said  "How  will  this  system  work 
elsewhere?  If  it  will  work  In  the  Sandstone 
Creek  project  it  will  work  anywhere."  Al- 
most the  same  words  were  uttered  by  an 
Iowa  newspaperman  a  few  years  ago. 

Now  please  don't  think  I  am  going  to  put 
my  neck  out  like  a  giraffe  and  make  wild  and 
Irresponsible  predictions  about  how  a  vigor- 
ous application  of  Public  Law  566  would 
work  In  California,  especially  in  the  higher 
mountains,  where  It  is  most  needed  and 
where  the  heaviest  precipitation  occurs. 

But  In  behalf  of  the  eternal  verities  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  (I 
have  five  California  grandsons  In  one  family 
alone)  to  get  all  Information  possible,  laying 
stress  on  geologic  factors,  the  most  effective 
use  of  forestatlon,  the  use  of  flre-resistant 
trees  and  brush,  small  checkdams.  and  so  on. 

The  existing  agencies  like  the  Orange 
County  Flood  Control  Department,  the  State 
Water  Resources  Board  and  other  officials 
have  done  splendid  work.  Now  If  the  rest  of 
\is  will  cooperate  and  do  everything  possible 
toward  taking  the  next  big  step  In  water  re- 
source management,  we'll  be  on  our  way.  I 
think  that  next  big  step  is  seeing  that  the 
wave  of  the  future  goes  underground.  The 
more  we  can  quarrel  about  it  and  ask  ques- 
tions, the  better.  But  I  can't  help  thinking 
of  that  53  million  extra  acre-feet  lost  from 
the  State  each  year,  and  the  206.000  acre-feet 
in  a  comparatively  small  tract  near  here. 

A  week  ago  today  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
carried  a  story  that  the  Orange  Coast  Junior 
College  at  Costa  Mesa  would  have  to  find 
$700,000  in  extra  money  because  they  antici- 
pate mud  and  other  wet-season  elements  to 
do  that  much  damage  over  and  above  ordi- 
nary needs.  If  that  $700,000  were  spent  on 
conservation  techniques  It  would  be  smart 
money,  because  it  would  attack  the  cause 
rather  than  the  effect  of  excess  water. 

The  Hollywood  colony  will  tell  the  same 
story,  for  Instance  at  Topanga  Canyon. 
Floods  will  come  again,  as  they  did  2  years 
ago,  carrying  mud  onto  costly  carpets  and 
other  property.  How  much  better  It  would 
be  to  deal  with  the  evil  in  a  preventative 
way.  Such  a  way  has  been  tried  and  It  has 
been  successful . 

It  would  Involve  fire  protection,  too.  Fire- 
resistant  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  vegetative 
growth  could  be  sought  out.  The  water 
would  be  sent  down  Into  the  ground  Instead 
of  letting  it  flow  down  the  canyons,  as  has 
already  been  done  on  European  terrain.  It 
would  form  a  reservoir  with  which  to  fight 
fire.  I  am  told  that  research  is  already  un- 
derway at  San  Dimas  and  elsewhere,  to  pro- 
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vide  answers.  The  more  research,  the  brtt-. 
I  have  sketched  the  proposition  only  ^2?" 
in  my  scattered  remarks.  There  l»\  ^^ 
gerlng  amount  of  case  history  to  teU  tt 
story.  The  last  time  I  checked  up  sev*™! 
years  ago.  there  were  already  10  million  am. 
programed  under  the  law.  It  would  t^^ 
book— several  books— to  tell  the  storv  t 
would  estimate  that  at  least  a  billion  doliirl 
worth  of  land  is  involved  in  the  operatic 
The  exact  "how  to"  in  mountain  areas  wUi 
have  to  be  worked  out,  perhaps  with  hlau 
from  those  European  rock  terraces  comblnrt 
with  vineyards,  orchards,  vegetable  gartle^ 
etc.  I  have  Implicit  confidence  in  the  pron^ 
osltion  that  it  is  sure  to  succeed. 

In  1943  I  had  the  privilege  of  touring  the 
flooded  part  of  the  Arkansas  River,  after  the 
May  inundation  that  killed  17  persoiu  and 
destroyed  $127  million  worth  of  property 
with  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett.  All  day 
long  he  pointed  out  where  this  or  that  prac- 
tlce  would  have  prevented  the  damage  and 
in  the  evening  his  final  remark  was.  "All  thU 
was  so  unnecessary."  I  wrote  an  article  for 
an  August  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  called  "Floods  Are  Unnecessary,"  de- 
scribing that  momentous  trip.  That  was 
more  than  20  years  ago,  and  everything  in 
those  years  has  proved  the  correctness  and 
soundness  of  Dr.  Bennett's  diagnosis. 

This  technique,  with  modifications  to  suit 
terrain,  will  prevent  fioods,  save  the  soil,  and 
furnish  vast  water  supplies.  So  I  will  cloee 
by  referring  again  to  Sandstone  Creek. 
Here,  according  to  Mr.  Males.  Its  leading 
spirit,  the  Job  has  been  done  with  amazing 
success.  The  creek  used  to  be  what  Arizona 
people  call  a  "wash"  in  dry  weather — that  is, 
a  dry  ghost  of  a  streambed  varied  only  by 
mean  fioods  In  wet  weather.  As  a  water  sup- 
ply it  was  worth  very  little  if  anything.  Now, 
even  In  dry  years,  when  there  Is  a  remark- 
able holdover  due  to  the  retarding  effect  of 
the  ground  water  operation,  Mr.  Males  says 
the  flow  of  clear,  cool  water  is  large  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  city  of  25,000  pop- 
ulation, including  Industrial  and  farm  use, 
domestic  needs,  etc. 

So  it  can  be  said  that  for  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  future  is  already  here. 
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WOOL  IMPORTS— ANOTHER  MILL 
CLOSING  AS  A  MONUMENT  TO  THE 
BROKEN  PROMISES  OF  THIS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, in  discussing  the  threat  of  wool 
imports  to  thousands  of  jobs  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  asked  the  question:  "How  many 
more  mills  will  have  to  be  closed  before 
the  Government  takes  notice?"  Now,  I 
am  informed  that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Inc.,  have  had  to  close  their  Worumbo 
plant  in  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Famsworth  Mill  in 
Lisbon  Palls,  Maine,  closed  there  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  ghastly  and  tragic 
impact  on  that  town  almost  defies 
imagination. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  Maine  will  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  plight 
has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  keep  its  repeated 
promises  of  more  than  3  years'  standing 


that  it  would  act  to  restrict  the  import 
nJwool  manufacturers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
.tt  this  administration  on  the  record 
SSJs  not  care  for  the  American  worker 
Sss  he  is  represented  by  a  gigantic 
\n\on  or  a  sectional  or  business  combine 
tZt  fits  into  the  big  government,  big 
onion  big  bloc  thinking  of  this  big  Gov- 
ernment administration.  The  small 
businessman,  the  small  business,  the 
gnall  community,  the  workingman,  is  ig- 
Mired  Factory  closings  such  as  this 
mean  nothing  to  this  ruthless  adminls- 
ttfttion.  They  deceive  the  people  by 
dreaming  up  programs  to  help  so-called 
depressed  areas,  but  they  are  creating 
d^ressed  areas  faster  than  they  are 
curing  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  intend  to  make  it  my 
business  to  inform  every  single  worker 
in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in 
my  district  of  this  administration's 
shocking  disregard  of  promises  which 
have  been  broken,  with  the  result  that 
imports  of  wool  manufactured  articles 
are  increasing  and  the  wool  manufactur- 
ing industry  faces  extinction. 

The  tragic  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
the  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  people 
can  believe  their  own  Government. 
That  the  promise  was  made  has  never 
been  denied.  The  promise  to  the  wool 
manufacturing  industry  was  not  kept. 
As  a  result,  in  the  last  2  years,  more 
than  30  mills  have  closed  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  6,000  jobs. 


OPTOMETRY     STUDENTS     NEED 
LOANS 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  incldue  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  8546,  which  was  scheduled 
for  today,  has,  unfortunately,  been  post- 
poned until  next  week.  Because  of  the 
vital  importance  of  this  legislation — 
which  is  identical  to  H.R.  8665  which  I 
was  privileged  to  Introduce — I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  One  must  first  under- 
stand the  importance  of  optometry  to 
the  visual  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

If  you  are  a  typical  American  advUt, 
the  chances  are  one  in  three  that  you 
win  have  your  eyes  examined  within  the 
next  year.  The  17,000  optometrists 
now  available  to  us  perform  3  out  of 
every  4  of  these  examinations. 

Of  the  total  American  population  62.9 
percent  had  an  eye  examination  within 
the  last  2  years  according  to  the  Better 
Vision  Institute. 

Vision  is  only  one  of  your  five  senses, 
but  you  rely  on  It  more  than  all  of  the 
others  put  together.  It  can  deteriorate 
without  notice,  without  pain,  and  at  any 
time. 


A  pair  of  glasses  Is  as  incidental  to 
good  vision  care  as  a  filling  for  a  tooth 
is  to  good  dental  care.  It  is  professional 
service  that  counts  most. 

According  to  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  a  visual  examination  takes 
at  least  45  minutes.  Anything  less  may 
mean  that  important  tests  have  been 
omitted. 

Common  symptoms  such  as  headaches, 
smarting  of  the  eyes,  nausea,  and  fa- 
tigue after  close  work  may  be  caused  by 
a  vision  problem  that  is  easily  corrected 
by  proper  professional  care. 

Glasses  cannot  be  "fitted"  like  a  pair 
of  shoes  or  a  suit.  No  two  persons  are 
alike,  and  no  two  eyes  are  alike.  Vari- 
ations in  prescriptions  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  only  a  thorough 
examination  can  reveal  what  prescrip- 
tion is  best  for  you. 

OPTOMETRY   IS   A   PROFESSION 

Examination  and  regulation  of  those 
who  perform  vision  service  is  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  profession  of  optom- 
etry is  the  only  profession  specifically 
licensed  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  outlying  territories  as  the 
profession  of  visual  care. 

The  optometrist  is  professionally  edu- 
cated for  his  specialty.  Not  less  than  5 
and  sometimes  6  years  of  specialized  col- 
lege education  is  required.  He  gets  3 
to  4  years  of  professional  training  from  1 
of  the  10  schools  of  optometry,  whose 
accreditation  is  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  In  addition  to  requir- 
ing the  graduate  optometrist  to  pass  a 
State  board  examination  to  prove  his 
skill  and  competence,  each  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  demand  that  he  re- 
new his  license  annually  to  qualify  as  a 
vision  specialist. 

OPHTHALMOLOGIST    DISTINGUISHED 


About  1  vision  patient  out  of  14  needs 
to  be  referred  to  a  specialist  for  treat- 
ment of  an  ocular  disease.  The  optome- 
trist, who  Is  trained  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  for  ocular  pathology  such 
as  cataracts  or  glaucoma,  usually  refers 
these  patients  to  an  ophthalmologist. 
There  are  some  6,000  ophthalmologists 
practicing  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  medical  degrees  and  specialize  in 
the  surgical  or  medical  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  Some  ophthalmologists 
will  do  the  work  of  an  optometrist,  for 
which  they  are  trained  in  outpatient 
clinics  while  serving  an  internship  or 
residency  in  a  hospital. 

A  few  States  require  that  an  optician, 
who  works  for  an  optometrist  or  oph- 
thalmologist by  filling  his  prescription, 
also  be  licensed.  The  optician  obtains 
from  experience  the  practical  knowledge 
he  must  have  to  grind  lenses  and  adapt 
and  fit  frames. 

Optometry  is,  therefore,  the  recog- 
nized profession  in  vision  care,  treating 
80  million  Americans;  the  majority  of  all 
visions  patients.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, professional  optometrists  ad- 
vance the  science  of  vision  care.  They 
engage  in  and  contribute  to  the  support 
of  research.  They  are  In  the  forefront 
of  campaigns  for  modem  schools,  well- 
lighted  factories— better  visual  environ- 
ments.    They  lead  in  highway  safety 


programs.  They  are  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs for  the  betterment  of  their  com- 
munities. 

HEW    DISCRIMINATION 

Because  there  is  some  overlap  in  the 
functions  of  the  ophthalmologist — ^who 
is  a  medical  doctor — the  doctor  of  op- 
tometry, and  the  optician,  there  are 
occasional  interprofessional  squabbles. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  does  not  employ  a 
single  optometrist  but  does  employ  medi- 
cal doctors  by  the  hundreds.  Conse- 
quently, you  will  find  that  In  most 
instances  HEW  tends  to  take  the  side  of 
the  medical  doctor  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  optometrist.  It  is  my  belief  that 
they  have  done  so  in  the  instance  of  this 
bill. 

Each  of  the  professions  should  stick 
to  those  skills  for  which  they  are  best 
trained;  the  ophthalmologist  treating 
diseases  and  doing  surgery  of  the  eye, 
the  optometrist  treating  the  refractive 
errors  causing  vision  difficulties,  and  the 
optician  manufacturing  and  dispensing 
the  lenses.  For  the  public's  welfare  they 
should  work  together,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
should  assist  in  this  effort  rather  than 
take  sides  as  it  appears  they  are  doing. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  sup- 
port the  training  of  ophthalmologists, 
who  are  the  medical  eye  specialists.  At 
the  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
Medical  School,  for  example,  there  are 
approximately  21  residents  in  ophthal- 
mology. Of  these,  only  six  are  not  sup- 
ported by  grants  in  aid  from  NIH.  A 
large  number  of  ophthalmologists  re- 
ceive their  training  in  vision  care  while 
serving  a  tour  of  medical  duty  as  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Because  it  is  medically  oriented,  HEW 
tends  to  support  the  training  of  M.D.'s 
to  do  the  job  of  the  optometrist  while 
apparently  refusing  to  study  whether 
there  is  a  shortage  in  optometrlc  man- 
power. 

OPTOMETRY  AT  CROSSROADS 


The  facts  presented  in  the  testimony 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  are  irrefutable. 
Optometrlc  education  is  at  a  crossroads 
today.  If  the  optometry  colleges  are  to 
supply  the  graduates  who  will  be  needed 
in  the  next  decade  and  relieve  the  severe 
manpower  shortages  now  present  in  this 
vital  health  care  profession,  there  must 
be  substantial  new  additions  in  numbers 
of  students  and  physical  facilities  of  the 
schools. 

Eighty  million  Americans  now  need 
the  services  of  optometrists.  Because 
the  optometrist  performs  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  refracting  work  in  this 
country,  75  percent  of  the  work  In  con- 
tact lenses,  and  80  percent  of  the  work 
In  orthoptics  and  vision  training — and 
thus  sees  three-fourths  of  all  patients 
seeking  vision  care — the  optometrlc  pro- 
fession is  our  country's  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  blindness  and  many  other 
abnormal  and  pathological  problems. 
While  medical  practitioners  also  fre- 
quently provide  such  services,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  doctors  trained  and  prac- 
ticing In  the  specialty  is  far  less  than 
the  number  of  optometrists. 
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NATIONAL.  DSrSNSK  ZDUCATION  ACT  NOT 
ADKQX7ATS 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfaje  has  reported  that  the  na- 
tional defeise  student  loan  program  is 
adequate  ti  meet  the  requirements  for 
education  i)f  optometry  students.  It  is 
only  as  ade  luate  for  the  optometric  stu- 
dent as  It  L  i  for  the  medical,  dental,  and 
ostecvftthlc  student  who  will  now  be 
imder  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Ass  stance  Act.  The  period  of 
professional  training  leading  to  a  degree 
is  comparable  between  each  of  these  pro- 
fessions. 

The  Heclth  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  provides  loans  only  for 
the  3  to  4  :  'ears  of  professional  training 
each  of  the  e  professions  require.  It  does 
not  provid(  loans  for  their  undergradu- 
ate years  cr  years  of  gradiiate  training 
following  leceipt  of  a  professional  de- 
gree. Lotns  for  the  imdergraduate 
years  conti  lue  to  be  available  under  the 
National  lefense  Education  Act.  For 
training  following  a  degree  they  are 
available  fcsr  grants  from  NIH,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  other 
Federal  a«(  ncies. 

The  Natl  snal  Defense  Educational  As- 
sistance Alt  is  designed  primarily  for 
disciplines  Krho  will  begin  earning  a  sal- 
ary almosi  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion. The  health  Professions  Act  is  de- 
signed for  disciplines  whose  members 
must  devel  >p  private  oflSces  and  patients 
over  a  peril  )d  of  time. 

Until  am  tnded,  the  maximvmi  available 
imder  the  National  Defense  Educational 
Assi|J|ance  Act  is  $5,000,  with  not  more 
than  $1,001  a  year.  Under  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
it  is  $8,000  in  4  years,  but  not  more  than 
$2,000  each:  year. 

In  regaid  to  the  repayment  period, 
pajonents  i  aust  begin  1  year  after  grad- 
uation und  IT  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Under  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Act  p  ayments  do  not  begin  until  3 
years  after  graduation. 

Pref eren  :e  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  ^ct  is  for  students  of  science, 
mathemati:s,  history,  geography,  and 
foreign  languages.  Forgiveness  of  loans 
is  provided  graduates  who  go  into  public 
school  teacplng. 

Preferen:e  under  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  is  given  to  the  health  pro- 
fessions a  id  other  amendments  now 
pending  wi  1  give  forgiveness  not  only  f or^ 
teaching  Li  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions, bi  t  also  for  practice  in  shortage 
areas  and  or  certain  other  categories  of 
work  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  mili- 
tary servic(  I. 

OFTOi  :ktst  students  need  help 

According  to  HEW,  the  costs  of  a 
medical  cr  dental  education  exceed 
those  of  ai  optometric  education  by  a 
substantia  amoimt.  This  is  not  true  of 
schoolB  wllch  train  all  three  types  of 
students.  Costs  for  the  optometric 
student  ar ;  roughly  comparable  to  those 
of  the  me  ileal  and  dental  students  in 
those  echo  ils  that  all  attend.  There  are 
hlKh-price  1  medical  schools  where  there 
are  no  deital  and  optometric  schools, 
and  at  wl:lch  the  costs  are  excessively 
high,  but  only  because  of  the  luxury 
quality  of  hose  schools.   If  they  also  had 


optometric  schools  the  costs  would  be 
comparable. 

OPTOMETKT    COMPARABLE    TO    MEDICAL 

The  true  facts  are  that  years  of  pro- 
fessional training  leading  to  a  degree 
are  comparable,  costs  are  comparable, 
and  educational  facility  problems  are 
comparable  between  optometry,  den- 
tistrj'.  medicine,  and  osteopathy. 

What  is  not  comparable  are  the  oppor- 
tunities after  receiving  a  degree.  Any 
graduate  of  a  medical  or  dental  school 
can  enter  service  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  degree  and  receive  a  cap- 
tain's commission  and  pay  plus  an  incen- 
tive bonus  of  a  minimum  of  $100 
monthly.  While  receiving  these  finan- 
cial supports  he  can  take  his  internship 
or  residency  training  at  Federal  expense. 
He  can  accumulate  savings  while  in  serv- 
ice for  capital  needed  in  building  his 
practice  after  return  to  civilian  life. 

An  optometrist,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
obtain  only  a  rank  as  second  lieutenant 
with  no  special  pay  privileges  and  no 
specialty  training  opportunities.  He  is 
usually  as  broke  when  he  goes  back  to 
civilian  life  as  when  he  left  school. 

F^om  the  viewpoint  of  the  preoptomet- 
ric  student  attending  the  same  courses 
as  premedical  and  predental  students,  he 
is  discriminated  against  in  comparison 
with  them  when  he  takes  up  professional 
training.  They  have  a  special  educa- 
tional assistance  law  developed  for  their 
needs.  He  must  continue  to  compete 
with  the  diversity  of  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ence students.  At  this  time  he  may  give 
up  his  career  choice  to  follow  his  fellow 
students  into  dentistry  or  medicine.  This 
is  unfair  competition  fostered  by  Federal 
intervention. 

SHORTAGE  OF  OPTOMETRISTS 

The  shortage  in  optometric  manpower 
is  as  proportionately  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  that  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy. 

Our  Nation  of  200  million  people  needs 
a  minimum  of  30.000  optometrists  to  care 
for  its  vision  needs.  This  is  a  conserva- 
tive figure.  To  reach  it  we  will  have  to 
graduate  a  thousand  new  optometrists  a 
year.  We  are  now  graduating  half  that 
number. 

More  optometrists  are  needed  by  our 
Armed  Forces,  where  to  shoot  straight 
we  must  be  able  to  see  the  target.  There 
are  at  present  over  400  optometrists 
serving  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  taking  care  of  85  percent  of  their 
vision  requirements.  Every  optometrist 
taken  by  the  military  is  a  drain  on  our 
civilian  resources. 

All  of  the  money,  and  it  is  estimated  to 
be  less  than  $1  million,  needed  for  H  R. 
8546  will  be  repaid  with  interest. 

When  such  an  issue  as  the  visual  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  is  at  stake,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  not  be  led  astray  by  a  dis- 
pute between  committees  or  professions. 
I  earnestly  solicit  their  support  of  this 
much  needed  legislation. 


RESIDUAL  OIL  QUOTAS— UNFAIR  TO 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire   [Mr.  Cleveland]   may 


September  2S 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  th« 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  m 
September  16,  I  discussed  In  the  Coh- 
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of  residual  oil  quotas  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  to  New  Hampshire  con- 
sumers. I  Included  In  the  Record  at  that 
time  editorials  from  the  Littleton  Cour- 
ier, published  weekly  In  Littleton,  NB. 

Because  residual  oil  quotas  are  costing 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  an  estimated 
$40,000  a  year  and  costing  New  Hamp- 
shire consumers  more  than  $1  million 
a  year.  I  shall  continue  my  opposition 
to  residual  oil  quotas  as  there  is  no  logi- 
cal justification  for  them.  More  thwi 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  found  as  a 
fact  that  residual  oil  quotas  were  not 
necessary  In  the  Interests  of  national 
security  which  Is  the  only  legal  basis  for 
their  existence  in  the  first  place. 

In  light  of  this  finding  one  carniot  help 
but  wonder  if  the  administration  has  be- 
come mesmerized  by  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  coal  in- 
dustry that  residual  oil  Imports  displace 
the  market  for  56  million  tons  of  Amer- 
ican-produced coal  and  have  cost  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  coal  miners. 

If  so,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President,  who  could  end 
this  discriminatory  prc^ram  Inunedi- 
ately  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  the  true 
facts  relative  to  the  extent  of  competition 
between  oil  and  coal  by  quoting  In  part 
from  a  statement  presented  by  the  New 
England  Council  to  the  Democratic 
Party's  platform  committee: 

Why  would  further  ctirbs  on  heavy  fuel 
oil  Imports  not  contribute  to  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  along  the  Appalachian 
chain?  First,  because  the  heavy  unem- 
ployment In  the  coalfields  had  its  origin  In 
factors  other  than  the  very  narrow  and  spe- 
cial competition  between  coal  and  heavy  fuel 
oil  for  the  utilities  market.  Second,  because 
In  that  narrow  market  the  coal  Industry 
has  been  more  than  holding  Its  own. 

REASON    FOR    COALFIELD    UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  following  factors,  none  of  them 
having  anything  to  do  with  heavy  fuel 
oil.  have  brought  about  the  sharp  cur- 
tailment in  coal  mine  employment  of 
recent  decades: 

First.  Dieselization  of  the  railroads: 
When  the  Nation's  railroads  adopted  the 
diesel-electric  locomotive  in  place  of  the 
steam  locomotive,  the  coal  industry  lost 
a  market  for  95  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year. 

Second.  The  shift  In  home  heating 
from  coal  to  natural  gas  and  light  fuel 
oils:  American  homeowners  found  that 
they  could  heat  their  homes  with  auto- 
matically controlled  gas  and  distillate 
fuel  oils,  all  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
ashes  to  take  out.  and  no  coal  bin  In  what 
has  become  the  recreation  room.  Coal's 
retail  deliveries  dropped  73  million  tons 
in  15  years. 

Third.  More  efficient  use  of  coal:  Coal 
users  developed  more  eflflcient  ways  of  ex- 
tracting the  energy  from  coal.  Electric 
utilities  In  the  postwar  period  reduced 
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w  -mount  of  coal  needed  to  generate  a 
«S,S?lSour  of  energy  from  13  pounds 
!^.ri  Dound.    Steel  companies  found 
Si' were  able  to  reduce  theh:  coal  use 
£2.  J540  pounds  per  ton  of  steel  to  2.007 
^t    These  two  factors  reduced  the 
Setfor  coal  by  131  million  tons.    A 
SStial  45.000  coal  mining  jobs  were 
Hminated  in  the  process, 
^urth  More  efficient  production  of 
-Ji-  The  coal  Industry,  with  the  far- 
^'tJ  cooperation  of  the  United  Mine 
Sfr^rs  has  offered  the  Nation  a  model 
!f  increased  productivity   through  the 
transition  from  hand  labor  to  automated 
SSne  production.     This  enabled  the 
Smdustry  to  remain  competitive  with 
nther  fuels  for  many  uses,  to  contribute 
Santially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  U.S. 
Uustrial  economy,  and  to  pay  its  em- 
Soyees  the  highest  hourly  wage  rates  in 
Uie  United  States.   These  were  the  bene- 
ficial results.  .... 

Unfortunately,  the  industry's  increased 
oroduction  efficiency  eliminated  thou- 
MUids  of  coal  mine  jobs.  Data  published 
by  the  National  Coal  Association  show 
that  coal  mine  employment  dropped  from 
421  788  in  1939  to  143.822  in  1962.  In  the 
period  from  1957  to  1963.  when  bitumi- 
nous coal  production  remained  relatively 
stable  coal  mine  emplosnnent  declined 
from  228.000  to  less  than  150,000.  Many 
of  those  jobs  were  lost  to  coal  mining 
machinery. 

The  coal  and  mining  machinery  manu- 
facturers have  developed  shovels  which 
lift  115  cubic  yards  of  material  at  a  scoop. 
A  shovel  with  a  200 -yard  capacity  is  now 
under  development.  A  new  auger  device 
drills  up  to  1,000  feet  Into  exposed  coal 
seams,  removing  a  5-foot-diameter  core 
of  coal.  In  the  underground  mines  the 
industry  has  largely  shifted  to  continu- 
ous mining  machines,  which  entirely 
eliminate  drilling,  blasting,  and  loading 
operations. 

INCREASED    EFFICIENCT 

Thus,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  average  underground  coal 
miner,  who  produced  only  6.4  tons  of  coal 
per  day  in  1952.  was  able  to  turn  out  12 
tons  in  1962.  The  average  strip  miner 
increased  his  productivity  from  16.8 
tons  a  day  in  1952  to  26.8  tons  In  1962. 
The  average  auger  miner  raised  his  dally 
output  from  20  tons  to  34.6  over  the  same 
period. 

The  Interior  Department  recently  pub- 
lished figures  showing  that  from  1961  to 
1963.  when  coal  output  increased  from 
403  million  tons  to  452  million  tons,  a 
gain  of  more  than  12  percent,  coal  em- 
ployment actually  declined  from  150,000 
Jobs  to  about  143.000  jobs. 

To  quote  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall,  who  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  strong  and  faithful  friend  of  the 
coal  miner: 

COAL  PRODUCTION  HAS  INCREASED 

Blttimlnous  coal  production  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  more  than  12  percent 
since  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
took  office,  but  the  automation  encouraged 
by  both  labor  and  management  in  the  coal 
Industry  has  so  Increased  production  per 
man -day  that  coal  mine  employment  actually 
decreased  4  percent  during  the  same  3-year 
period. 


What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  coal 
Industry  and  Its  workers?  The  best 
available  estimates  all  forecast  a  sharp 
expansion  In  coal  production,  further 
gains  In  productivity — and  further  lay- 
offs In  the  coalfields. 

As  the  armual  production  of  coal  has 
climbed  back  from  its  postwar  low,  the 
annual  reports  of  coal  companies  have 
painted  rosy  vistas  of  the  future.  Ex- 
panded output,  reduced  costs,  and  higher 
earnings  have  been  reported,  and  fore- 
cast for  the  future. 

At  the  National  Coal  Association's  an- 
nual convention  this  Jime  in  New  York 
City,  financial  experts  from  the  invest- 
ment houses  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co., 
Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  Hornblower  & 
Weeks,  and  Dominick  &  Dominick  of- 
fered sanguine  appraisals  of  coal's  fu- 
ture earnings  capacity. 

Resources  for  the  Future,  in  its  latest 
projection  of  resoiurces  requirements  in 
the  American  economy,  forecasts  coal 
production,  including  anthracite,  at  516 
million  tons  by  1970,  630  miUlon  tons  by 
1980,  and  718  million  tons  by  year  2000. 
The  June  1. 1964.  issue  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Jom-nal,  quoted  the  Department 
of  Economics  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Co.  as  estimating  1975  produc- 
tion from  695  to  890  million  tons. 

While  this  sharp  expansion  in  coal  pro- 
duction can  be  expected  to  result  in 
higher  pay  and  improved  working  condi- 
tions for  miners,  the  experts  unfortu- 
nately do  not  foresee  accompanying  in- 
creases in  coal  mine  employment.  Pro- 
ductivity in  the  Industry  is  expected  to 
increase  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  industry's 
trade  journal.  Coal  Age.  predicted  In 
U)61  that  productivity  would  increase  at 
a  52-percent  rate  in  the  1960-70  decade. 
The  actual  rate  of  productivity  since 
then  has  been  75  percent. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  productivity 
advances  by  no  more  than  the  rate  fore- 
cast by  Coal  Age,  the  coal  industry  would 
be  able  to  meet  all  new  demands  for  its 
products,  and  still  lay  off  additional 
miners  between  now  and  1970. 

Even  If  one  assumes  that  coal  would 
capture  all  of  the  business  In  competi- 
tion with  domestic  oil  and  gas,  it  be- 
comes readily  apparent  that  even  a  total 
embargo  on  imported  heavy  fuel  oil 
would  contribute  little  to  solving  the  very 
difficult  employment  problems  of  the 
eastern  mountain  regions. 

But  when  one  also  considers  how  little 
impact  heavy  fuel  oil  imports  actually 
have  on  coal  consumption,  then  the  only 
rational  conclusion  one  can  reach  is  that 
restrictions  on  fuel  oil  imports  offer  no 
solutions  to  the  coal  industry's  unem- 
ployment problem. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  heavy  fuel 
oil  is  a  gummy,  sticky  substance,  tar-like 
in  consistency,  which  must  be  heated  be- 
fore it  will  flow,  can  be  moved  efficiently 
only  by  water  and  over  very  short  dis- 
tances by  heated  truck,  and  therefore  is 
competitive  with  domestic  fuels  only  in 
a  very  narrow  coastline  area  along  the 
eastern  seaboard.    For  these  same  rea- 
sons the  fuel  is  used  only  In  very  large 
commercial  and  Industrial  heaUng  plants 
which  have  special  facilities  for  handling 
It     It  is  never  used  In  home  heating  or 
modest-sized  heating  plants.    Moreover. 


many  industrial  concerns  carmot  use  It 
because  of  special  process  fuel  require- 
ments. The  product  is  competitive  with 
coal  basically  only  under  steam  boilers 
of  the  electric  utility  plants. 


COAL  STILL  coMPrrrnvE 
An    examination    of    the    facts   very 
quickly   discloses  that  in  this  market, 
coal  has  been  doing  very  well  In  com- 
petition with  heavy   fuel  oil.     Federal 
Power  Commission  data  disclose  that  In 
the   area    along  the   eastern   seaboard, 
coal's  sales  to  electrical  utilities  have 
doubled,  from  40.1  million  tons  in  1950  to 
80.4  million  tons  in  1963.   Sales  of  oil  over 
the  same  period  Increased  sUghtly,  from 
13.9  million  tons  of  coal  equivalent  to 
16.4    million   tons    of    coal    equivalent. 
Think  of  it.    In  a  period  when  coal  sales 
to  electric  utilities  rose  by  40  million 
tons,  sales  of  heavy  fuel  oil — Imported 
and  domestic — rose  by  2.5  million  tons 
of  coal  equivalent.     This  is  the  actual 
measure  of  the  market  which  is  used  to 
deny  consumers  their  free  choice  of  fuels 
up  and  down  the  east  coast. 

In  other  words,  if  no  increase  In  con- 
sumption of  heavy  fuel  oil  had  been  per- 
mitted along  the  eastern  seaboard  during 
that  period,  the  additional  market  for 
coal  would  have  amovmted  to  no  more 
than  2.5  million  tons  a  year. 
The  hard  indisputable  facts  are  that: 
First.  Coal  production  has  been  in- 
creasing substantially  In  recent  years, 
and  has  increased  its  share  of  the  total 
energy  market  on  the  east  coast. 

Second.  Coal      mine     unemployment 
simultaneously  continued  to  decline. 

Third.  Heavy  fuel  oil's  share  of  the 
total  energy  market  on  the  east  coast 
declined  substantially. 
To  quote  Secretary  Udall  again: 
It  has  become  obvious  that  Increased  pro- 
duction of  coal  m  Appalachla  Is  not  the 
whole  solution  to  that  region's  imemploy- 
ment  nor  Is  the  (heavy  fuel  oU)  Import  pro- 
gram causing  additional  loss  of  miners'  Jobs. 
Increased  diversity  of  economic  development 
in  that  region  Is  the  key  factor. 

In  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  President  Johnson  con- 
tinues to  turn  his  back  on  New  England 
and  Florida  and  other  east  coast  areas 
and  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  to 
curry  the  favor  of  the  coal  barons. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  In  order  to 
ascertain.  If  I  can.  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  and  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  address  his  question 
to  me. 
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Mr.  JONfiS  of  Missouri.  I  address  the 
question  U  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, if  ije  can  give  me  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALEJERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  egislative  business  for  this 
week.  We  hope  to  have  the  program  for 
next  week  ready  to  be  annoimced  to- 
morrow. T  7e  plan  to  announce  the  pro- 
gram tome  rrow.  That  is  about  the  ex- 
tent of  whi  it  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
at  this  timi . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand tl  lat  the  gentleman  is  not  pre- 
pared to  t(  til  us  about  the  program  for 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BEIXj.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wilTyield,  is  there  any  program 
for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALIERT.  No.  The  House  will 
meet  tome  rrow,  but  there  will  be  no 
legislative  lusiness. 

Mr.  SiJea  cer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  he  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPE  \KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t<  i  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklal:  oma? 

There  wj  s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  rield? 

Mr.  ALB  J31T.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ]  lorida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  the  gentleman 
indicate  wl  lat  day  next  week  we  will  be 
in  session? 

Mr.  ALB  SRT.  We  will  be  in  session 
Monday,  ruesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thiirsday,  it  least,  of  next  week. 

Mr.  CRA  ^iIER.  Will  there  be  any  leg- 
islative bus  ness  on  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALB  [RT.  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
legislative  ausiness  for  Monday,  but  I 
do  not  wait  to  foreclose  myself  from 
making  an  announcement  tomorrow.  I 
will  try  to  e  dvise  the  House  on  Monday  if 
there  will  b  i  any  business  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  CR/MER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  must 
understand!  that  important  conference 
reports  mi{  ht  be  called  at  any  time. 

Mr.  CR  LMER.  I  fully  understand 
that,  I  say  t  >  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COL  ^iIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ield? 

Mr.  ALB  !31T.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  1  [ississippi. 

Mr.  COL  ^CER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand from  the  gentleman's  statement — 
I  am  not  sure  about  this — that  there 
will  be  no  I  usiness  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  on  Tl  ursday  and  Friday? 

lifr.  ALBERT.  No;  I  said  that  we 
would  certi  inly  be  in  session  from  Mon- 
day throui  h  Thursday  inclusive  next 
week.  Ths  t  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 
and  I  belleM ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  COLIdER.  While  we  are  having 
this  little  c  )nversation  or  colloquy,  quite 
a  few  Mem  lers  are  anxious  to  get  away. 
Some  have  opponents  at  home  who  are 
campaignli  g,  and  so  forth.  Has  the 
leadership  given  any  consideration  to 
the  poesibl  II7  of  saying  that  the  House 
will  recess  intil  perhaps  the  week  after 
next,  so  thi  it  the  Members — particularly 
those  from  farflung  comers  of  the  coun- 
try— might  have  some  asstirance  that 


they  could  go  home  and  not  be  called 
back  on  sudden  notice? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  first  of  all 
that  we  will  always  endeavor  to  give 
Members  ample  notice.  We  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  maximum  munber  of  the 
membership  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram. We  do  have  important  matters  in 
conference.  Conference  committees  have 
been  meeting  today  and  a  conference 
committee  will  be  meeting  tomorrow. 
We  disposed  of  an  important  conference 
report  today.  Certainly,  with  matters 
as  important  as  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
pending  in  conference  the  leadership  is 
not  prepared  to  make  any  statement  as 
to  any  possible  recess  or  delay  in  the 
schedule.  That  is  the  best  I  can  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  just 
a  moment  further,  there  is  a  resolution 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
known  as  the  Patman  resolution  which 
would  provide  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  court  apportionment 
matter  that  now  has  the  other  body  tied 
up.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  idea 
about  when  that  will  be  scheduled? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  un- 
able to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me,  if  I  may  con- 
tinue further,  say  to  the  distinguished 
leader  that  he  realizes  that  this  is  a 
privileged  report  and  it  so  happens  that 
I  have  that  rep>ort.  I  reported  that  reso- 
lution from  the  committee  and,  it  being 
privileged,  I  would  much  prefer  to  work 
it  out  with  the  leadership  rather  than  to 
have  to  resort  to  its  status  as  a  privileged 
matter.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  give 
some  consideration  to  that  very  impor- 
tant matter  that  so  many  people  are  in- 
terested in  so  that  we  could  schedule  it. 
Since  we  are  going  to  be  in  session  next 
week,  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  scheduled  for  next  week,  partic- 
ularly since  there  is  no  crowded  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  leader- 
ship will  give  consideration  to  any  mat- 
ter presented  to  it  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  my  friend  from  Mississippi, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  any  fur- 
ther than  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  not  press  It  at 
this  time  I  will  say  to  the  majority  lead- 
er, but  we  expect  to  have  that  resolution 
considered.  And  I  repeat  I  hope  it  will 
not  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
privilege  status  that  is  provided  by  the 
House  rules. 


THE    BANK     COLLECTIVE    INVEST- 
MENT FUND  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  agencies  whose  efiflclency  and  econ- 
omy of  operations  the  House  Committee 
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on  Government  Operations  is  chant-^ 
with  evaluating  are  the  Office  ofS^ 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  S* 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commisgion 

Early  in  1963.  I  became  chairman  of 
the  committee's  Legal  and  Monetary  a? 
fairs  Subcommittee.  A  jurisdictional  £L 
pute  was  then  being  publicly  waged  be 
tween  the  Comptroller  and  the  SEC  ov» 
the  applicability  of  the  Federal  securltiM 
laws  to  certain  collective  investment 
funds  which  the  Comptroller  was  author- 
izing  commercial  banks  to  operate. 

The  agencies  were  charging  each  other 
with  interference  with,  or  attempts  to 
usurp,  the  rightful  functions  of  the  other 
The  two  agencies,  vested  with  over^ 
lapping  jurisdiction,  were  applying  difl 
f  erent  standards  and  criteria  to  the  same 
Federal  statutes.  Such  actions  could  ad- 
versely  affect  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  their  operations.  Also,  the  banking 
industry  was  confused  as  to  which 
agency's  proclamations  to  follow.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings into  the  matter,  and  afforded  the 
agencies  and  industry  representatives  a 
forum  for  a  complete  expression  of  all 
viewpoints. 

The  subcommittee's  findings  and  con- 
clusions are  contained  in  House  Report 
No.  429,  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  in  the 
report  entitled  "Common  Trust  Funds- 
Overlapping  Responsibility  and  Conflict 
in  Regulations."  In  sum.  we  found  that 
duplicate  regulation,  by  both  the  SEC 
and  the  Comptroller,  would  impose  such 
hardships  on  banks  as  to  make  It  un- 
economic for  them  to  handle  collective 
investments  of  the  small  managing 
agency  and  self-employed  retirement 
plans  which  were  involved.  We  further 
found  that  the  collective  investment  of 
such  accounts  by  banks  was  but  a  logical 
and  reasonable  extension  to  them  of  the 
common  trust  fund  advantages  which 
have  long  been  enjoyed  by  small  estates 
and  trusts,  and  that  they  should  be,  simi- 
larly, exempt  from  the  Federal  securities 
laws. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  report  rec- 
ommended to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  that 
it  consider  legislation  which  would  spe- 
cifically exempt  from  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws  the  common  trust  funds  of 
managing  agency  accounts  and  of  self- 
employed  retirement  plans  maintained 
by  national  banks,  with  the  proviso  that 
adequate  protection  be  provided  for  par- 
ticipants in  such  collective  funds. 

After  issuance  of  the  report,  bills  to 
enact  the  Bank  Collective  Investment 
Fund  Act  were  introduced  in  the  House, 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
report.  My  bill  for  that  purpose  is  HJl. 
9410.  The  bills  were  referred  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  held  hearings. 

The  Yale  Law  Journal  for  June  1964, 
commencing  at  page  1249,  contains  a 
scholarly,  intensive  examination  of  the 
problems  presented  by  dual  agency  regu- 
lation, and  an  analysis  of  the  prop<Med 
legislation.  The  article  is  entitled  "Regu- 
lation of  Bank-Operated  Collective  In- 
vestment Funds — Judicial  or  Legislative 
Resolution  of  an  Administrative  Con- 
troversy?" It  was  written  by  John  L. 
Kraft,  prior  to  his  graduation  last  June 
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.  -  Yale  Law  School.  Mr.  Kraft,  a  na- 
22^of  Mattawan,  N.J.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Sl^^etown  University,  class  of  1958,  who 
°t2S  for  3  years  in  the  Air  Force  before 
f^ne  Yale  Law  School.  I  commend 
Sfarticle.  which  foUows.  to  all  my  col- 
Sgues  in  the  Congress: 

Zjr^^TIOU     or     BANK-OPERATED     COLLECTIVE 
^irtfflTKENT    FUNDS— JUDICIAL    OR    LEGISLA- 

^^EESOLunoN    or    an    Administrative 

CONTEOVEBSY? 

(By  John  L.  Kraft) 

comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J.  Sax- 
«„  hftii  recently  stated : 

••Nrither  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  nor  the 
inwstment  Company  Act  of  1940  is.  or  should 
^.applicable  to  the  proposed  collective  In- 
.Jitment  funds." ' 

toreply.  SEC  Chairman  William  L.  Gary 

'*"We  have  taken  the  position  that  the  banks 
ut  moving  squarely  Into  the  mutual  funds 
buBlness  and  hence  this  new  phase  of  ex- 
nanalon  must  be  subject  to  the  Investment 
^psny   Act   of    1940    and    the   Securities 

Act'" 
•nius,    clearly    drawn    battle    lines    have 

emerged  in  the  dispute  between  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  SEC  over  the 
reflation  of  collective  investment  funds  op- 
erated by  banking  institutions.  Although 
banks  have  operated  common  trust  funds  for 
many  years,  these  funds  have  never  been  the 
target  of  SEC  attention.'  Generally,  banks 
are  not  subject  to  SEC  regulation  and,  In 
addition,  the  Investment  Company  Act  spe- 
dflcally  exempts  common  trust  funds  from 
ItB  coverage.*  Recently,  however,  banks  have 
received  from  the  Comptroller  authorization 
to  oommingle  funds  for  collective  investment 
on  a  much  broader  scale  than  In  the  p&st." 
It  la  In  this  new  era  of  bank  activity  that  the 
SBC  is  asserting  its  statutory  obligation  to 
apply  both  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  «  and 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.' 

The  common  trust  fund  was  developed  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  small 
trusts  in  the  late  1920'8.«  Basically,  the  com- 
mon trust  is  a  pool  of  email  trusts  operated 
by  a  bank  for  the  collective  investment  of 
funds  held  by  the  bank  as  trustee."  While 
most  banks  find  it  unprofitable  to  administer 
small  trusts  on  an  individual  basis,  the  com- 
mon trust  fund  device  allows  banks  to  reduce 
administrative  costs  through  the  combina- 
tion of  individual  trusts  into  a  single  entity 


for  investment  purposes.  The  beneficiary  of 
the  small  trust  thus  gains  the  advantages  of 
professional  trust  guidance  and  investment 
diversification  at  a  relatively  low  unit  cost.'" 
The  initial  development  of  the  common  trust 
was  temporarily  halted  in  1936  by  a  Federal 
court  dlcision  which  held  that  common  trust 
funds  were  subject  to  a  separate  tax  as  a 
corporation.il  Statutory  relief  from  this  tax 
burden  was  speedy.  A  provision  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1936'= — which  now  appears  as 
section  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  >■"" — 
exempted  common  trust  funds  from  taxa- 
tion if  they  were  maintained  by  a  bank : 

"  ( 1 )  exclusively  for  the  investment  and  re- 
Investment  of  moneys  contributed  thereto  by 
the  bank  in  Its  capacity  as  a  trustee  execu- 
tor, administrator,  or  guardian;  and  (2)  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations, 
prevailing  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  per- 
taining to  the  collective  investment  of  trust 
funds  by  national  banks."  " 

In  1937  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
provision,  revised  regulation  F  to  provide 
rules  for  the  operation  of  common  trust 
funds.'*  The  most  important  limitation  on 
the  use  of  the  collective  investment  funds 
Imposed  by  the  Board  was  the  requirement 
that  only  funds  held  for  a  "bona  fide  fiduci- 
ary purpose"  could  participate  In  a  common 
trust  fund."  The  Board  consistently  empha- 
sized that  common  trust  funds  were  to  be 
a  tool  in  trust  administration  and  not  a 
medium  for  the  Investment  of  funds  in  the 
absence  of  traditional  trust  purposes.  In 
1940  the  Board  declared  that  the  "trust  guise 
or  form  should  not  be  used  to  enable  a  trust 
institution  to  operate  a  common  trust  fund 
as  an  investment  trust  attracting  money 
seeking  investment  alone  and  to  embark 
upon  what  would  be  in  effect  the  sale  of 
participations  in  a  common  trust  fund  as 
Investments."  '• 

In  this  posture  common  trust  funds  were 
specifically  exempted  from  coverage  of  the 


'  "Hearing  on  Common  Trust  Funds — Over- 
lapping Responsibility  and  Conflict  in  Regu- 
lation Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,"  88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  162  (1963)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  1963  hearing]. 

'New  York  Times,  Dec.  5.  1963.  p.  69,  col.  6. 

"See  1963  hearing  4. 

'Investment  Company  Act  §  3(c)  (3),  64 
Stat.  789  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §80a-3(c)(3) 
(1958). 

•Compare  27  Federal  Register  9767  (1962) 
(former  §  9.17  governing  bank  collective  in- 
vestment), with  12  C.TH.  §  9.18  (Supp.  1984) 
(the  revised  regulation) . 

•48  Stat.  74  (1933),  15  U.S.C.  IS  77a-77aa 
(1958). 

■54  Stat.  789  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §§  80a-l  to 
80a-52  (1958). 

'For  a  summary  of  the  development  of 
common  trust  funds,  see  SEC,  "Report  on 
Commingled  or  Common  Trust  Funds  Ad- 
ministered by  Banks  and  Trust  Companies," 
HH.  Doc.  No.  476,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  406 
(1989);  Stephenson,  "Participating  Invest- 
ments—The Common  Trust  Fund  Device,"  12 
Ohio  St.  L.J.  522,  523-27  (1951);  Wolfe, 
"Wider  Horizons  for  Common  Trust  Funds," 
101  Trust  &  Estates  1075  (1962) . 

•See  3  Scott,  Trusts  5  227.9,  at  1683  (2d  ed. 
1956). 


"  At  first  common  trust  fund  participation 
was  limited  to  trusts  in  which  the  settlor  or 
testator  authorized  such  participation  In  the 
trust  Instrument.  This  caution  was  dictated 
by  common  law  prohibitions  against  com- 
mingling the  funds  of  a  trust  with  other 
fxmds  held  by  the  trustee.  This  and  other 
common  law  objections  to  the  use  of  common 
trust  funds  have  been  overcome  in  prac- 
tically every  American  Jurisdiction  by  en- 
abling statutes  which  authorize  use  of  the 
common  trust  fund  device,  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  instructions  by  the  grantor. 
See  3  Scott,  Trusts  §  227.9  (2d  ed.  1956). 

"  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  80 
F.  2d  865  (2d  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  298  U.S.  659 
(1936). 
»2  49  Stat.  1648  (1936).  \ 

'•''Internal  I^e venue  Code  of  1954,  §  584. 
'*49  Stat.  1648  (1936).  In  1962  the  words 
"or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  were 
inserted  after  "Federal  Reserve  System."  76 
Stat.  670  (1962).  In  that  year  the  Comp- 
troller was  given  authority  to  Issue  rules  gov- 
erning collective  Investment  by  national 
banks.  See  notes  24-27  Infra  and  accom- 
panying text. 

»  2  Federal  Register  2976  (1937).  Regula- 
tion F  contained  the  Board's  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  fiduciary  activities  by  national 
banks.  Prior  to  1937  It  did  not  make  any 
provision  for  the  operation  of  common  trust 
funds. 

"Ibid.  The  bona  fide  fiduciary  purpose 
requirement  was  understood  to  mean  that  to 
qualify  a  trust  must  have  some  ralson  d'etre 
other  than  to  obtain  the  coUectlve  Invest- 
ment services  of  the  bank.  See,  e.g.,  42  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bulletin  228  (1956);  41  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  142  (1965) . 
"  26  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  398  (1940) . 


Investment  Company  Act  of  1940."  The  ex- 
emption was  granted  because  both  regula- 
tion F  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In- 
sured that  common  trust  funds  could  not  be 
used  solely  as  a  device  for  collective  Invest- 
ment. For  this  reason,  the  SEC  has  never 
sought  to  characterize  common  trust  funds 
operated  in  compliance  with  regulation  P  as 
Investment  companies  subject  to  the  act." 

In  addition  to  trust  services  banks  also 
hold  property  and  funds  of  customers  in 
various  "agency"  accounts."  Among  the 
agency  relationships  that  banks  commonly 
enter  are  those  In  which  the  bank  only  rec- 
ommends changes  In  Investments  which  must 
then  be  acted  on  by  the  customer  and  those 
in  which  the  bank  has  authority  to  manage 
the  investments  vrtthout  direction  from  the 
customer.^!  while  the  term,  "managing 
agency  account,"  Is  commonly  used  to  refer 
to  both  relationships.  In  the  context  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Comptroller  and  the 
SEC  the  term  refers  only  to  agreements 
where  the  bank  has  complete  investment 
discretion .»  Under  regulation  F  such  agency 
accounts  could  not  participate  In  the  com- 
mon trust  fund  since  they  lacked  the  bona 
fide  fiduciary  purpose  necessary  for  com- 
mlngllng.==' 

In  1962  responsibility  for  promulgating 
regulations  governing  bank  fiduciary  powers 
was  shifted  by  statute  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency."  Not  long  thereafter  regula- 
tion F  was  significantly  revised  and  now  ap- 
pears as  regulation  Q.'^  The  most  Important 
changes  made  by  regulation  9  are  the  au- 
thorization for  pooling  of  managing  agency 
accounts-'*  and  the  corresponding  deletion 
of  the  "bona  fide  fiduciary  purpose"  require- 
ment from  the  regulation."  This  aUows  the 
banks  to  Invest  collectively  funds  which  cus- 
tomers contribute  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  In- 
vestment. The  SEC  Insists  these  new  activi- 
ties are  subject  to  securities  regulation.  The 
Comptroller  Is  equally  adamant  In  his  decla- 
rations "that  the  SEC  has  no  business  In  this 
area."»  The  Comptroller's  general  position 
Is  that  the  "bona  fide  fiduciary  purpose" 
clause  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  regu- 
lation F  was  not  dictated  by  statutory  re- 
quirements and  that  his  recent  revision 
merely  represents  a  more  liberal  policy  to- 
ward otherwise  permissible  bank  activity." 
Specifically,  he  maintains  that  "units  of  par- 
ticipation In  such  fimds  are  not  securi- 
ties"; ■»  even  If  they  were  they  would  come 


"54  Stat.  798  (1940).  16  U.S.C.  §  80a-3(c) 
(3)    (1958).  _   . 

"  See  Statement  of  William  L.  Gary,  Chair- 
man, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
in  1963  hearing  4. 

2»  The  differences  between  trust  and  agency 
relationships  are  explained  In  1  Scott,  Tnists 
§8  (2d  ed.  1956).  See  also  Restatement 
(second).  Trusts  §8  (1959). 

"  See  1  Scott,  Trusts  5  8.1  (2d  ed.  1966) . 

5=  It  Is  only  for  those  accounts  where  the 
bank  has  complete  Investment  discretion 
that  the  comptroller  has  authorized  pooling. 
The  pool  arrangement  Is  not  feasible  where 
the  bank  must  not  act  except  upon  Instruc- 
tions from  each  ciistomer. 

"  Cf .  1963  hearing  4,  41-42. 

«  76  Stat.  668  (1962) ,  12  U.S.C.  S  92a  (Supp. 
V,  1964) .  .     ^ 

»»12  C.F.R.  §9  (Supp.  1964).  The  revised 
regulation  became  effective  April  5,  1963. 

»12  C.F.R.  J  9.18(a)  (3)    (Supp.  1964). 
T  See  Saxon,  "New  Trust  Regulations  Pro- 
posed," 102  Trusts  &  Estates  95   (1963). 

"  Explanatory  Remarks  of  James  J.  Saxon, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Upon  Revision 
of  Regulation  9,  Apr.  6,  1968  at  p.  6. 

» CONGRKSSIONAL    RSCORD,    p.    834,    Jsn.    23, 

1964  (letter  by  the  ComptroUer  to  Senator 

ROBERTSON)  . 

*>  Explanatory  Remarks  of  James  J.  Saxon, 
ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  Upon  Revision 
of  Regulation  9,  April  5.  1963  at  p.  5. 
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exemption  of  the  Securities  Act     act  cannot  subject  the  banks  to  SEC  regula- 

li  sued  securities,  and  the  ezemp-      tion.      Spokesmen    for    the    bankers'    posi- 

Investment  Company   Act  foi^-^lon  insist  that  no  secTirlties  are  involved. 


for  any  bank-operated  "commoh 
or  similar  fund."  »* 

Act  of  1933  and  the  Invest- 

Act  of  1940  both  attempt  to 

against  dishonest  and  un- 

on  the  part  of  persons  and 

selling  seciirities.     The  1933  act 

d}scl08ure  of  certain  important  In- 

prospective  investors.*'    The  In- 

(^ompany  Act  includes  similar  re- 

and  provides  fc»-  disclosiire   of 

information  i>eculiarly  approprl- 

case  of  Investment  companies." 

the  act  provides  for  the  active 

of  investment  company  manage- 

insure  Investor  protection. 

govern  the  operation  of  investment 

In  analyzing  whether  managing 

should  also  be  so  regulated. 

provisions     of     the     Investment 

will  be  considered  here,  since 

CHT  exemption  \inder  the  Seciu-ities 

the  same.** 
of  the  substantive  terms  of  the 
Company  Act,  \mless  the  opera- 
managing  agency  accounts  in- 
issuance  of  a  "security,"  the  1940 
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includes  financial  state- 
issuer,  discloetire  of  dealings  be- 
,  officers  and  major  stockhold- 
hand  and  the  issuer  on  the  other, 
of  classes  of  stock  issued,  voting 
I  Ights  of  all  stock  and  many  other 
This  information   must   be 
1  rlth  the  SEC  and  provided  to  each 
Investor.     48  Stat.  81,  88  (1933). 
77J,  77aa  (1958). 
803    (1940).    15    U.S.C.    5  80a^ 
example,  an  Investment  com- 
dlsdose  Its  Intended  policies  with 
:  Bsuance  of  senior  securities,  bor- 
lending  money,  concentration  of 
in  selected  industries,  and  the 
i^ust  also  disclose  the  actual  rate 
turnover  dxiring  the  3  years  prior 
registration. 

eath   act   to  apply  there  must  be 

of  securities.     See  notes  35-40 

accompanying  text.     The  Secxirl- 

exfmptlon  for  bank  issued  securities, 

(1933).  15  U.S.C.  S77   (1958).  Is 

the  same   analysis   as   the   1940 

exemption    for    banks,    54    Stat.    798 

irjg.C.  J  80ar-3  (c)(3)  (1968).     How- 

(jommon  trust  fund  exemption  is 

the  1940  act.    Ibid.    Such  funds 

siibject  to  the  1933  act  because  no 

offei  Ing  was  involved.    See  1963  Hear- 

Slzce  the  success  of  the  pooled  ac- 

de]«nds  upon  wide  public   partlcl- 

th  ty  could  not  operate   without  a 

offefuig.    See  Smith,  "The  Mass  Trust 

Trusts    &   Estates    182    (1960). 

1940  act  applies  so  does  the  1933 

of  proposed  bank  collective  in- 
however.    Is    admittedly    exempt 
.940  act.     This  Is  the  retirement 
compiles  with  the  recent  Self- 
Individuals    Retirement    Act,    76 
1962).     Basically  the  act  allows 
ei^ployed  taxpayer  to  put  aside  up 
of  his  Income  (not  to  exceed 
)    Into  a  retirement  plan  and 
the  amount  of  the  contribution 
gross    Income    for    tax    purposes, 
or  1954,  II  404(a)(1),  404(c). 
plains  are  specifically  exempted  from 
54  Stat.  799    (1940),   15  T7.S.C. 
13)    (1958).     Such   plans   would 
sulfject  to  the  1833  act  If  the  broader 
agency  accoTints  are  sub- 
boih  the  Sectultlea  and  Investment 
lets. 


:) 


They  rely  on  the  fact  that  no  certificates  of 
participation  are  to  be  issued  to  those  who 
place  fxinds  with  a  bank  for  collective  In- 
vestment."*  The  statutory  definition  of  secu- 
rity, identical  in  the  1933  and  1940  acts," 
lends  support  to  this  argument  for  It  seems 
to  define  a  security  as  a  written  certificate 
of  interest  In  an  Investment  venture.  How- 
ever, stressing  the  policy  of  Investor  protec- 
tion embodied  In  the  acts,  and  looking  to 
the  economic  realities  of  each  situation, 
courts  have  uniformly  given  broadest  pos- 
sible construction  to  the  term  "security." 
Thus  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined  "in- 
vestment contract,"  included  within  the 
definition  of  "security"  in  the  1933  act,  as:  "a 
contract,  transaction  or  scheme  whereby  a 
person  Invests  his  money  in  a  common  enter- 
prise and  is  led  to  expect  profits  solely  from 
the  efforts  of  •  •  •  a  third  party."  "^  Other 
courts  have  followed  this  lead  and  have  held 
that  the  existence  of  formal  certificates  is 
not  a  prerequisite  to  SEC  regulation.""  In- 
deed, a  recent  case  has  held  that  an  oral 
agreement  between  an  Investor  and  a  pro- 
moter was  a  security  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Secuirties  Act.*  The  controlling  factor, 
then,  is  not  the  form,  or  even  the  existence,  of 
a  particular  piece  of  paper.  It  is  rather  the 
substance  of  the  scheme  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parties  that  determine  whether 
the  transaction  is  within  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Since  there  will  be  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  bank  and  the 
customer  outlining  the  bank's  obligations 
and  rights  with  respect  to  the  deposited 
funds,"  it  seems  likely  that  a  court  would 
find  that  a  security  has  been  Issued. 


^12  CJ.R.  5  9.18(b)  (13)  (Supp.  1964). 
Apparently  this  provision  was  Included  to 
Insure  that  participations  In  common  trust 
funds  would  not  be  treated  as  securities. 

*  Both  acts  define  "security"  as  any  note, 
stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest 
or  participation  in  any  profit-sharing  agree- 
ment, collateral  trust  certificate,  preorganl- 
zation  certificate  or  subscription,  transfer- 
able share.  Investment  contract,  voting-trust 
certificate,  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  secur- 
ity, fractional  undivided  interest  in  oil.  gas. 
or  other  mineral  rights,  or,  In  general,  any 
Interest  or  instrument  commonly  known  as 
a  "security,"  or  any  certificate  of  interest 
or  participation  in,  temporary  or  Interim 
certificate  for,  receipt  for,  guarantee  of,  or 
warrant  or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase 
any  of  the  foregoing.  48  Stat.  74  (1933),  as 
amended.  15  U.S.C.  §  77b(l),  (1958):  54  Stat. 
795  (1940),  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-2(35) 
(1958)    ( emphasis  added ) . 

^  SEC  v.  W.  J.  Howey  Co..  328  U.8.  293. 
298-99  (1946).  Investors  had  purchased 
small  tracts  in  citrus  groves  and  most  had 
also  entered  long  term  contracts  under  which 
the  vendor  was  to  cultivate  the  land.  Even 
though  the  Investors  received  warranty  deeds 
and  not  certificates  of  participation,  the 
Court  held  that  the  transactions  Involved 
Issuance  of  securities. 

»  See,  e.g..  Roe  v.  United  States.  287  P.  2d 
435  (5th  Clr.  1961);  Woodward  v.  Wright,  266 
P.  2d  108  (10th  Clr.  1959).  Earlier  cases  also 
gave  liberal  construction  to  "security"  In 
order  to  protect  Investors.  See.  e.g..  Penfteld 
Co.  V.  SEC.  143  P.  2d  746  (9th  Clr.  1944) :  SEC 
V.  Universal  Service  Ass'n.  106  P.  2d  232  (7th 
Clr.  1939),  cert,  denied,  308  U.S.  622  (1940). 

"•  SEC  V.  Addison,  194  F.  Supp.  709  (NX). 
Texas  1961 ) .  The  cases  construing  the  term 
"security"  Involved  the  application  of  the 
1933  act.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
covurts  would  read  the  term  more  strictly 
when  the  Investment  Company  Act  is  the 
basis  for  the  lawsuit. 

"  At  present,  when  a  customer  opens  a 
managing  agency  account  he  signs  a  power 


The  Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency  in  u^ 
ing  that  the  SEC  has  no  power  to  reJSStl 
bank   sponsorship   of   collective   inv^mnrt 
funds,  also  relies  heavily  upon  the  ■dmu! 
exemption    for    banks    and    conuntm^^ 
funds  in  the  Investment  Company  Actoi 
support   of   this    position,    the   ComptJolS 
maintains  that  regulation  9  does  not  omo 
the  way  for  a  new  form  of  banking  sctintf 
but    merely    provides    a    more    satisfactan 
modus  operandi  for  the  conduct  of  a  trsdi 
tlonal    banking    function.     He   claims  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  com. 
mon     trust    fvmds    and    pooled    managlnB 
agency  accounts."  ""*'*»8 

While  it  is  true  that  the  managing  agencv 
account  is  an  established  bank  activity^ 
differs  from  trust  activities  in  that  Ita  aole 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  investment  adYlton 
services  of  the  bank  for  the  customer,    la 
the  parlance  of  old  regulation  P.  it  lacks  the 
"bona  fide  fiduciary  purpose"  found  in  the 
ordinary  trust.     Regvilation  9  eliminates  that 
language  and  attempts  to  assimilate  agencr 
accounts  with  the  other  trust  function*  of 
the  bank.     In  Introducing  regulation  9,  Mr, 
Saxon  stated  that  the  fiduciary  relationship 
in    agency    E«:counts    emanates     from   the 
"power  of  attorney  and  Investment  dlacre- 
tlon"  "  conferred  upon  the  bank  by  the  cue- 
tomer.     There  are,  however,  two  objectioni 
to  an  attempt  to  equate  managing  agency 
accounts  with  "formally  designated"  triuti 
on  the  basis  of  their  common  concern  with 
a  fiduciary  relationship  and  Investment  con- 
trol.    First,  the  fiduciary  relationship,  aria- 
Ing  from  an  entrustment  of  funds,  does  not 
distinguish  managing  agency  accoimta  and 
common  trusts  from  investment  companiei. 
The  Investment  Company  Act  was  passed  to 
combat  abuses  arising  from  similar  entnut- 
ments    of    funds    for    Investment    purpoaet. 
The  investor  in  the  mutual  fund  gives  the 
fund  managers  the  same  degree  of  control 
and  investment  discretion  that  the  partici- 
pant  in  a  pooled  account  gives  to  his  bank. 
The  act  Itself  recognizes  some  degree  of  fi- 
duciary   responsibility   in   investment  com- 
panies by  providing  penalties  for  "gross  abuae 
of  trust,"**    The  second  objection  la  that 
trustmen     themselves     apparently    do    not 
equate  the  fiduciary  duties  which  they  bear 
in  relation  to  formal  trusts  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities   as    managing    agents.**    Thli 
attitude  was  implicit  in  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.*«     The   bank  had   planned  to  start  a 
pooled  managing  agency  account  fund  under 
regulation  9.     However,  when  a  tax  ruling 
reiterated  that  pooled  funds  must  be  held 
"In   trust"  to  be  treated   as  common  tnut 
funds  under  section  584  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code."  the  bank  canceled  Inauguration 
of  the  fund.     If  the  trust  officers  at  Pint 
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of  attorney  form  authorizing  the  bank  to  act 
at  Its  own  discretion  in  investing  the  cu»- 
tomer's  funds.  A  similar  agreement  is  con- 
templated in  the  operation  of  pooled  man- 
aging agency  accounts.  See  CoNCRESsioKii 
Record,  p.  834.  Jan.  22,  1964  (letter  from 
James  J.  Saxon,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
to  Senator  Robertson  ) . 

•154  Stat.  798  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-3(c) 
(3)    (1958). 

"  CoNcasssiONAL  RxcoEO,  p.  884,  Jan.  23, 
1964. 

♦s  Explanatory  Remarks  of  James  J.  Saxon, 
ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  Upon  Revlilon 
of  Regulation  9,  Apr.  5,  1963  at  p.  2. 

♦*54  Stat.  84  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  5  80a-S« 
(1958). 

"Nor  should  they.  Professor  Scott  and 
the  Restatement  emphasize  that  managing 
agency  accounts  are  not  trusts.  1  Scott, 
Trusts  S  8.1  (2d  ed.  1956) ;  Restatement  (Sec- 
ond), Trusts  S  8,  comment  1  (1959). 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  26,  1964,  p.  1. 
col.  5. 

*TRev.  Rul.  64-59,  1964  Internal  Revenue 
Bulletin  No.  8,  at  12. 


.  -.1  citv  Bank  felt  there  was  no  essen- 
"f^^noe  between  trusts  and  managing 
^  JfSounts,  this  ruling  should  not  have 

''^^tlvto  S*^parent  effort  to  reinforce 
w^I?aim  of  similarity  between  the  managing 
''"nV^  Mcount  and  the  common  trust  fund, 
^xltion    9    was    amended.**      "Managing 
'^" ^  redefined  as  a  relationship  that 
£-J  upon  the  bank  the  fiduciary  re- 
-^^S^lities  imposed  upon  trustees  under 
5^  dMd  " «»    And.  to  qualify  for  coUec- 
!«,   mvestment.    managing    agency    agree- 
««nt«  must  now  expressly  provide  that  the 
S  hold  moneys  received  "in  trust."  «    If 
iZ^  changes  were  intended  to  permit  banks 
J^  mvest  collectively  only  funds  they  hold  as 
Zjrtees  it  would  appear  that  the  bona"  fide 
flduclary  purpose  concept  was  reintroduced 
«  a  requirement  of  regulation  9.    Obviously 
Mt  was  not  the  Intention   of  the   Comp- 
troUer- all  his  previous  efforts  had  been  di- 
Icted'at  eliminating  that  very  concept  from 
the  regulation.     The  more  probable  inter- 
oretatlon   of   the    amendment    is    that    the 
Comptroller  was  attempting  to  create  the 
muslon  of  a  trust  function  to  satisfy  the  re- 
auirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue   Code 
Mid  the  1940  act,"  while  permitting  banks  to 
invest  funds  collectively  even  where  no  "bona 
flde  fiduciary   purpose"    existed.      But   one 
must  question  whether  the  Comptroller  can 
immunize  pooled  managing  agency  accounts 
from  SEC  regulation   and   qualify   the  ac- 
counts for  favorable  tax  treatment  merely 
by  changing  the  labels  In  regulation  9  which 
characterize   the  relationships  existing   be- 
tween the  banks  and  their  customers.     De- 
iplte  these  attempts  to  assimilate  trusts  and 
managing  agency  accounts,  it  appears  that 
under  the  current  regulation  9  they  are  in- 
tended to  have  separate  functions  and  for 
this  reMon  should  be  considered  as  distinct 
banking  activities. 

The  basic  dissimilarity  in  function  between 
trusts  and  agency  accounts  should  preclude 
automatic  exemption  of  pooled  accounts  as 
common  trust  funds  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act.  The  question  also  remains 
whether  the  general  exemption  for  banks  in 
the  1940  act  encompasses  the  operation  of 
such  accounts.  Never  before  have  banks 
been  authorized  to  pool  funds  held  as  man- 
aging agent:  the  pooled  account  was  un- 
known in  1940.  To  determine  whether  these 
funds  should  be  subject  to  SEC  regulation 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act,  it  seems 
necessary  to  consider  them  in  the  context 
of  the  policies  Congress  intended  to  imple- 
ment by  its   securities  legislation. 

An  analogous  development  in  the  area  of 
insurance  illustrates  the  probable  Judicial 
approach  to  the  problem  of  statutory  con- 
struction raised  by  the  pooled  managing 
agency  account.  In  SEC  v.  Variable  Annuity 
Life  Ins.  Co.'^  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  sale  of  variable  annuities  was  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  both  the  Securities  Act  and 
the  Investment  Company  Act,  despite  specific 
exemptions  for  annuity  contracts  in  the  1933 
act  and  for  insurance  companies  in  the  1940 
act.    Variable  annuities  differ  from  fixed  an- 


«  29  Fed.  Reg.  1719  (1964). 

•Ibid. 

»Ibld. 

n  The  mere  fact  that  a  fund  is  a  trust  can- 
not exempt  it  from  the  Investment  Company 
Act.  Almost  25  percent  of  156  open-ended 
mutual  funds  which  were  the  subject  of  the 
Wharton  School  Study  were  established  as 
trusts.  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce.  "A  Study  of  Mutual  Funds," 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  2274,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  6 
(1962)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Wharton  School 
Study].  Since  these  trusts  are  all  subject 
to  the  act,  something  more  than  the  trust 
relationship  must  be  present  in  common 
trust  funds  that  led  Congress  to  exempt 
them  from  regulation. 

«»359U.S.  65  (1969). 


nuities  in  that  the  return  to  the  annuitant 
during  the  payout  period  is  not  a  predeter- 
mined number  of  dollars,  but  is  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  a  portfolio  of  equity  securi- 
ties" created  by  the  contributions  of  many 
annuitants.     The  fund  Is  managed  by   the 
company  issuing  the  annuity  policy  and  the 
annuitant's  return   depends  upon  the  skill 
of  the  company  and  fiuctuations  in  the  se- 
ctirities  market.    Like  the  pooled  managing 
agency  account,  variable  annuities  were  un- 
known when  the  securities  legislation  was 
passed."     In    reaching    the   conclusion    that 
variable  annuities  were  subject  to  regulation 
under  both  acts,  the  Court  reasoned  that  as 
new  forms  of  insurance  evolve  they  must  be 
tested  by  the  concept  of  Insurance  which  led 
Congress   to  create  the   exemptions   in   the 
securities  legislation."    Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
writing  the  majority  opinion,  thxis  concluded 
that  since  the  variable  annuity  placed  the 
entire    risk    of    market   fluctuation    on   the 
annuitant.  It  did  not  fit  the  statutory  con- 
ception of  insvu-ance."*     Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
m  his  concurring  opinion,  emphasized  that 
where  an  Investor  Is  threatened  by  the  dan- 
gers against  which  the  acts  provide  protec- 
tion, that  protection  is  not  to  be  denied  be- 
cause when  the  acts  were  passed  the  pro- 
moters' range  of  activities  did  not  present 
such  dangers.     In  reference  to  the  regtila- 
tlons  of  the  1940  act  he  said : 

"These  controls  may  be  largely  irrelevant 
to  traditional  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, which  Congress  clearly  exempted;  they 
were  not  investing  heavily  in  equity  securi- 
ties and  holding  out  the  possibility  of  cap- 
ital gains  through  fund  management;  but 
where  the  investor  is  asked  to  put  his  money 
in  a  scheme  for  managing  It  on  an  eqiilty 
basis.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Federal  act's 
controls  become  vital."  <"  »..    * 

Variable  annuities  then  were  held  subject 
to  SBC  regulation  because  of  their  close  sim- 
ilarity to  the  type  of  Investment  contracts 
which  were  the  object  of  congressional  con- 
cern in  the  sectu-ities  legislation.  Ukewlse 
the  contemplated  pooled  managing  agency 
accounts,  although  unknown  in  1940,  are  es- 
sentially similar  to  the  mutual  fund;  In 
both  the  investor's  only  p\irpose  is  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  collective  Investment— diver- 
sification and  professional  Investment  man- 
agement. Investors  in  mutual  funds  receive 
the  benefits  and  protections  of  the  seciuities 
legislation,  and  it  would  seem  that  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  the  secvirities  legis- 
lation courts  should  extend  the  protections 
of  the  act  to  similarly  placed  Investors  by 
holding  pooled  managing  agency  accounts 
subject  to  SEC  regulation. 

Reference  to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1940  act  fvuther  strengthens  this  conclusion. 
The  primary  object  of  the  1940  act  was  to 
protect  by  regulation  the  large  Investment 
made  by  the  public  in  pools  of  common 
stocks  supervised  by  professional  managers." 
Included  in  the  congressional  concept  of  In- 
vestment company  were  funds  involving  "an 
agency  relationship  between  the  Individual 
contributors  to  the  fund  and  the  manage- 
ment upon  whom  they  confer  substantially 
a  power  of  attorney  to  act  as  agent  in  the 
investment   of   the   moneys   contributed."" 


it  was  thought  of  solely  as  a  tool  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  small   trusU,  not  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  public  investment."    An  early  draft 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  defined  the 
common  trust  fund  by  reference  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  provision  exempting  such 
funds  from  taxation  and  thvis  incorporated 
the  restrictions  of  regulation  P  limiting  the 
use  of  common  trust  fund  devices  to  trusts 
with  a  "bona  flde  fiduciary  purpose."  »     Sim- 
ilarly, the  SBC  report   to  Congress  on  the 
common  trust  fund  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the   funds    were   subject   to   regulation   P." 
The  report  further  pointed  out  that  com- 
mon   trust    funds   did   not-  advertise   to   or 
solicit  the  public  Investor."    The  SEC  in  Its 
report  to  Congress  concluded  that  the  com- 
mon trust  fund  was  primarily  a  s«-vice  de- 
vice   used    to    administer    existing    trusts.** 
The  clear  thrust  of  the  SEC  reports  was  that 
the  common  trust  fund  did  ncrt  oonfOTm  to 
the  congressional  model  of  the  investment 
company  because  of  its  lack  of  utility  for 
large-scale    public    Investment.      Since    the 
commercial  feasibility  of  the  pooled  manag- 
ing agency  account  depends  upon  relatively 
broad  public  participation.  It  seems  to  fit 
the  congressional  conception  of  an  invest- 
ment oompemy  and  the  common  trtist  fund 
exemption  of  the  1940  act  should  not  Im- 
munize it  from  regulation.     For  the  same 
reason  the  act's  exemption  for  banks  •  should 
not  apply  to  the  managing  agency  account; 
Congress  could  not  have  Intended  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  bank  originated  an  Inveet- 
ihent  company  would  operate  to  confer  Im- 
munity."" ^,  . 
Although  the  statutory  interpretation  ad- 
vanced  should   lead   to   regulation   of   the 
pooled  managing  agency  account  under  the 
1940  act,  the  courts  will  be  faced  with  the 
argvunent  that  the  pooled  account  Is  entitled 
to  the  bank  exemption  because  it  is  merely 
one  of  a  myriad  of  banking  functions  not  s\is- 
ceptlble  to  Isolation  as  a  separate  activity." 
In  answer  to  this  contention  the  SEC  argues 
that  the  real  Issuer  of  the  securities  is  the 
pooled  fund  itself  rather  than  the  bank." 
Under  this  theory  thfe  managing  agency  ac- 
count  t)ecome8   an    "Investment   company" 


As  with  other  forms  of  investment  compa- 
nies, one  of  he  characteristics  of  such  com- 
panies was  their  reliance  upon  widespread 
public  participation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Congress  seems  to  have  envisaged  the  com- 
mon trust  fund  in  a  wholly  different  manner; 


»  See  Id.  at  70. 

»*  Id.  at  75  (concurring  opinion) . 

"Id.  at  69. 

"Id.  at  71-73. 

87 Id.  at  79-80   (emphasis  added). 

"See  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy, 
54  Stat.  789  (1940) ,  15  U.S.C.  S  80a-l  (1958). 

»  SEC  "Report  on  Investment  Triists  and 
Investment  Companies,"  pt.  I,  H.R.  Doc.  No. 
707,  75th  Cong..  8d  sess.  24  (1939) . 


^See   SEC,    "Report   on    Commingled   or 
Common    Trust    Funds     Administered     by 
Banks  and  Trust  Companies."  H.R.  Doc.  No. 
476.  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1939) . 
» Id.  at  4-5. 

« SEC,  "Report  on  Commingled  or  Com- 
mon Trust  Funds  Administered  by  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies,"  H.R.  Doc.  No.  476, 
76th  Cong.,  2d  sees.  25  (1939) .  Regulation  F 
is  set  out  In  Its  entirety  in  this  report.  Id. 
at  27. 

"  Id.  at  6.  .  _.        ^ 

•*  SEC,  "Report  on  Investment  Trusts  and 
Investment  Companies,"  pt.  I,  H.R.  Doc.  NO. 
707    75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  33  (1939). 

"54  Stat.  798  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  |  80a-8(c) 
(3)    (1958). 

"Supporting  this  view  is  the  considera- 
tion that  the  managing  agency  account,  like 
the  common  trust  fund.  Is  substantlaUy  dif- 
ferent from  most  bank  activities.  In  the 
agency  accoxmt  the  Investor  assumes  the 
risk  of  market  fluctuation,  while  depositors 
are  presiunably  assured  a  fixed  return  with- 
out risk  to  the  sum  Invested. 

•J  The  same  argument  is  advanced  for  the 
contention  that  the  securities  issued  und«r 
these  plans  are  bank-issued  securities  and 
thus  exempt  from  the  Securities  Act  of  1938. 
48  SUt.  76  (1933).  16  U.S.C.  1 77c(a)  (2) 
(1958).  This  position  is  necessary  if 
Smathers-Keogh  plans  are  to  be  exempt 
from  SEC  regulation  completely,  since  such 
plans  are  admittedly  exempt  from  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  See  note  34  supra. 
The  separate  entity  theory  of  the  Prudential 
case  326  P.  2d  383  (8d  Clr.  1984).  would 
apply  equally  here  to  conclude  that  the  fund 
and  not  the  bank  is  the  issuer. 
M  1963  hearing  4. 
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1940  act.    This  separate  entity 
recently  received   Judicial  ap- 
oase  involving  the  sale  of  variable 
offered  by  an  Insurance  com- 
ihtidential  Insurance  Co.  v.  SEC "» 
cl  rcult  held  that  variable  annuities 
:  *rudentlal  must  comply  with  the 
)f  the  Investment  Company  Act. 
Prudential   maintained  that   these 
offered  by  an  insurance  com- 
pere thus  exempt  from  the  In- 
qompany  Act.">  Judge  Staley  em- 
broad  construction  must  be 
legislation  "to  insure  the 
{public  a  full  measvire  of  protec- 
order  to  give  that  needed  protec- 
held  that  the  fund  itself,  not 
was  the  Issuer  of  the  seciirlties 
fact   an   Investment   company 
940  act."    The  rationale  of  Pru- 
to  have  equal  applicability  to 
as  insiirances  companies.     If 
lank's  pooled  fimd  of  managing 
would  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
subject  to  SEC  regulation  under 
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ctirrent  sectirlties  law  appears  to 
]  looled  managing  agency  account 
regulation.  Congress  has  recently 
with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
existing  regulatory  scheme  as 
bank-operated  fxinds.     Legisla- 
proposed   which   would   un- 
exempt  pooled  accounts  from  the 
the  Securities  Act  and  the  In- 
Cbmpany  Act,  and  would  place  the 
i  gency  account  under  the  regula- 
ComptroUer.    The  proposed  bill,'' 
Bank  Collective  Investment  Pund 
to   the    Comptroller   the  re- 
of   promulgating   rules   for    the 
pooled   managing    agency   ac- 
outllnes  the  disclosure  and  re- 
Llrements  he  is  to  implement — 
lie  provisions  now  in  effect  under 
9.'*     Those  agencies  which  now 
examine  the  various  State  and 
are  charged  with  enforcement 
md  the  rules  promulgated  under 
O  >mptroller.^    Violation  of  the  bill 
regi  lation  renders  the  bank  liable  to 


a:  td 


baiks  : 


his  support  for  the  legislation 
has  denied  that  the  proposed 
with  the  policies  of  the  ex- 
because  under  his  control  banks 
permitted  to  enter  the  mutual 
Heavy  reliance  is  placed  upon 
on  advertising  pooled 
and    the   provision   of   the 
which  would  allow  the  Comp- 
x>ntlnue   this   limitation.™     The 
appear  to  be  preparing  for 
assault    upon    those    investors 
ly  turn  to  mutual  funds.     Many 
e  appeared  exhorting  the  bank- 
to  ready  itself  for  handling  large 
small  Investors  on  an  "assembly 
as  commingled  managing  agency 
({raw    this    business    away    from 
The  Comptroller  may  dls- 
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Id  383  (3d  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  84 
(1964). 
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HJl.  9410.  88th  Cong.,   1st  sess. 
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RccoKD,  p.  834,  Jan.  22, 
from  James  J.  Saxon,  Comptroller 
,  to  Senator  Robxrtson  ) . 
S  918(5)  (iv)   (Supp.  1964). 
HJt.  9410,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1963). 

.,  Smith,  "The  Mass  Trust  Mar- 

&  Estates  182  (1960);  Judd. 

rmat  Punds  Under  Regulation  9," 


Cun  ency, 
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claim  responsibility  for  such  statements,*" 
but  one  must  consider  them  In  predicting 
what  the  banks  will  do  under  a  blanket  ex- 
emption from  the  securities  laws.  The  cur- 
rent Inhibition  on  advertisement  of  pooled 
agency  accounts  Is  not  complete.  Banks  are 
permitted  to  let  the  public  know  they  are 
operating  a  fund,  although  they  cannot  em- 
phasize this  service  In  their  advertising.'"^ 
Some  bankers  regard  this  restriction  as  a 
significant  limitation  on  their  ability  to  pro- 
mote commingled  funds,  but  most  seem  to 
believe  that  they  can  reach  a  large  number 
of  Investors   In   spite   of  the  control. "^^ 

The  Comptroller  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion also  contends  that  the  Investor  In  a 
pooled  agency  account  would  receive  better 
protection  than  his  mutual  fund  counter- 
part, and  he  explicitly  questions  the  efficacy, 
as  applied  to  pooled  accounts,  of  the  regu- 
latory scheme  that  has  become  engrained 
in  our  economy.**  If  investor  safeguards 
under  the  pending  legislation  would  be  at 
least  comparable  In  effect  to  those  under  the 
securities  legislation.  It  would  be  consistent 
with  the  general  policy  of  Investor  protec- 
tion expressed  In  the  1940  act  to  allow  regu- 
lation by  the  Comptroller:  this  would  seem 
true  even  if  the  banks  do  enter  the  mutual 
investment  field  In  large  numbers.  In  eval- 
uating current  regulation  of  mutual  funds 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act,  Con- 
gress has  the  benefit  of  an  exhaustive  study 
of  fund  operation  prepared  by  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  request  of  the  SEC*  Although  this 
study  has  shown  that  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  provide  little 
actual  protection  to  the  Investor,  the  SEC 
criticism  of  the  proposed  act  Is  based  largely 
upon  Its  failure  to  Include  the  very  provi- 
sions which  the  Wharton  School  study  re- 
vealed as  Ineffective  throughout  the  20-year 
history  of  the  act.'^ 

The  Investment  Company  Act  contains 
many  provisions  that  find  no  counterpart  in 
the  proposed  bill.  One  of  the  chief  objectives 
of  the  act  was  to  provide  greater  Investor 
participation  in  the  management  of  the 
fund  ^  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  fund  would 


102  Trusts  &  Estates  569  (1963);  address  by 
G.  T.  Lumpkin,  Jr.,  44th  Mld-Wlnter  Trust 
Conference,  Feb.  5,  1963,  reprinted  In  1963 
hearing  114. 

■^  Congressional  Record,  p.  834,  Jan.  22, 
1964. 

■^'12  C.P.R.  §  9.18(b)  (5)  (Iv)  (Supp.  1964) 
provides: 

"A  copy  of  the  financial  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished, or  notice  shall  be  given  that  a  copy 
of  such  report  Is  available  and  will  be  fur- 
nished without  charge  upon  request,  to  each 
person  to  whom  a  regular  periodic  account- 
ing would  ordinarily  be  rendered  with  re- 
spect to  each  participating  account.  The  re- 
port. In  such  summarized  form  as  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  shall  be 
published  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion In  the  place  where  the  principal  office  of 
the  bank  Is  located.  In  addition,  a  full  re- 
port shall  be  furnished  upon  request  to  any 
person,  and  the  fact  of  the  availability  of 
such  material  may  be  given  publicity  solely 
In  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the 
fiduciary  services  of  the  bank.  Except  as 
herein  provided,  the  bank  shall  not  advertise 
or  publicize  its  collective  Investment  funds. 
The  cost  of  printing,  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  report  shall  be  borne  by  the 
bank." 

w  Cf.  authorities  cited  In  note  80  supra. 
See  also  Bliss,  Harris  &  Bethel,  "Should 
Pooled  Punds  Be  Permitted  for  Managing 
Agencies?"  reprinted  In  1963  hearing  at  121. 

»*  See  note  77  supra. 

"Wharton  School  Study. 

*>  CONGEXSSIONAL    RECORD,    VOl.     109.    pt.     19, 

p.  25187  (letter  from  SEC  Chairman  Cary  to 
Senator  Robxbtson)  . 

"See  10  SEC  Annual  Report  162  (1944). 
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be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  invMtfl, 
and  not  for  the  fimd's  directors,  offlceniinll 
other  managers.™    Accordingly,  the  act'nnC 
vides  that  the  declared  investment  pollcTnf 
the  fund  cannot  be  changed  without  shL? 
holder  consent.*"    Shareholders  must  elett  t 
least  two-thirds  of  the  directors,"  must  an! 
prove  the  appointment  of  independent  im" 
dltors  "  and  must  ratify  the  investment  «d" 
vlsory  contract  every  2  years."   And  to  h»m 
shareholder    participation   all   mutual  tval 
shares  Issued  after  the  act  became  effectoe 
must  be  voting  shares."    Although  the  8BC 
cites  the  complete  lack  of  Investor  partlcipe. 
tlon  as  a  major  shortcoming  of  the  pend^ 
bill,**  shareholder  control  is  virtually  no^ 
existent  In  the  mutual  fund  Industry  despite 
the  elaborate  voting  provisions  of  the  1940 
act.     The   Wharton   School   study  has  dis- 
closed that  90  percent  of  open-ended  mu- 
tual funds,  comprising  over  94  percent  of 
total  net  asset  value,  are  controlled  by  man- 
agements that  have  less  than  5  percent  In- 
terest in  the  fund.**    Year  after  year  these 
same    managements    are    approved    by  the 
shareholders  who  vote  through  management- 
controlled  proxy  machinery."    Individual  In- 
terests In  the  fund  are  so  small  and  widelj 
scattered  that  effective  opposition  to  man- 
agement proposals  Is  a  costly,  and  probably 
futile,  undertaking.''    It  Is  far  easier  for  the 
dissatisfied  shareholder  to  redeem  his  sharei 
than  to  seek  to  effect  any  change  in  man- 
agement policy. 

This  condition,  however,  apparently  1b  not 
a  deterrent  to  Investors  who  have  little,  11 
any  desire  to  exert  control  over  the  fund  but 
who  only  seek  the  professional  advice  and 
diversification  which  the  fund  provides* 
Moreover,  the  1940  act  by  its  own  terms  alio 
recognizes  that  shareholder  voting  Is  not 
indispensable  for  Investor  protection;  funda 
organized  as  common  law  trusts  before  pas- 
sage of  the  act  were  permitted  to  continue 
operation  without  giving  investors  full  vot- 
ing rights." 

The  SEC  in  Its  criticism  of  the  pending 
bill  also  points  to  the  lack  of  a  board  of 
directors  In  the  pooled  agency  account.' 
This  criticism  Is  based  on  the  second  major 
requirement    of    the    Investment    Company 


■^54  Stat.  789  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  80»-l 
(1958)   (declaration  of  policy). 

••54  Stat.  811  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  BOa-13 
(1958). 

«>54  Stat.  813  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  5  80a-16 
(1958). 

"'54  Stat.  838  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  5  80a-15 
(1958). 

«54  Stat.  812  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-16 
(1958). 

9^54  Stat.  821  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-18(l) 
( 1958) .  Mutual  Funds  organized  as  common 
law  trusts  are  exempted  from  this  require- 
ment.   Ibid. 

"  1963  hearing  12;  Congressional  Recoid, 
vol.  109,  pt.  19,  p.  25188. 

<»  Wharton  School  Study  7.         I 

»"  Id.  at  66. 

»■  See  generally  the  discussion  of  control 
and  distribution  of  mutual  fund  shares  In 
the  Wharton  School  Study  at  52-73. 

'"The  Wharton  School  Study  has  aptly 
stated: 

"Since  mutual  fund  shareholders  are  buy- 
ers of  Investment  services  as  well  as  owners, 
and  frequently  regard  the  former  as  the  more 
important  aspect  of  their  relationship  with 
the  mutual  fund,  the  very  concept  of  share- 
holder control  through  the  exercise  of  vot- 
ing rights  may  be  contrary  to  the  realities 
of  the  mutual  fund  business.  Management 
control  has  been  a  virtually  automatic  con- 
sequence of  possession  of  the  corporate  proxy 
machinery  by  the  promoting  management 
group."    Id.  at  7-8. 

"54  Stat.  814  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  {  80a-16(b) 
(1958). 

>  Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  19,  P- 
25189. 


,.  *  «t  ipast  40  percent  of  the  board  of 
^f^^caii^  he  persons  affiliated  with 
'""'^^nt^  The  purpose  of  this  llmlta- 
'"•"^^'l^nslbly  to  provide  an  Independent 
*"®v„^l  major  company  decisions.  How- 
eW*  ?°  !^the  term  "aflUlated  person"  Is  nar- 
•^•.  rfeflned  in  the  act.^  It  loses  much  of 
""^^  ♦«,«»!  for  investor  protection.  Rela- 
1^  potential  lOT   ^^^^^^    ^j    ^^    ^.Q^trol 

*"*  ^av  serve  as  "independent"  directors. 
P°"?.^  that  these  unaffiliated  directors  are 
^Ji^5  Sj  the  shareholders  through  the 
I»°P^°  cnt-domlnated  proxy  machinery 
"^S  depend  on  management  for  their 
"^«nu^  e^tence  as  directors  further 
^i  thlS  protection.*    Finally,  boards  of 

""^fttlnK  the  mutual  fund;  in  many  cases 
iKent^declsions  are  executed  by  the  ad- 
Sif  Sut   the   necessity   of   board    ap- 
^Jal »    The  ineffectiveness  of  the  board  of 
Eors  may  not  be  of  great  consequence 
^o"eVws  mutual  funds  as  a  medium 
Sgh  which  the  small  investor  seeks  o^y 
S^uv  the  services  of  the  Investment  ad- 
^^r     on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
r^mingly  "Independent"  board  of  dlrec- 
^JTwhlch  merely  rubber  stamps  the  ad- 
SSr'actlons  may  give  the  Investor  a  f a^e 
L^e  of  security.  In  that  he  may  too  readily 
t!S^7that  the  adviser's  actions  have  been 
^Sed  to  independent   scrutiny.     Thus. 
jSJSTln  the  context  of  actual  operation. 
Se  Sovfslons  for  an  Independent  board  do 
St    offer     significant     protection     against 
!ilWe  overreaching  by  the  control  group, 
STtbe  lack  of  a  board  of  directors  with  In- 
Sloen^ent  members  in  the  agency  acco^lnt 
S  not  seem  to  deprive  the  Investor  of  a 
meaningful  protective  fylce 

A  third  major  complaint  of  the  SEC  is  that 
the  Bank  Collective  Investment  Fund  Act 
Ses  not   contain    disclosure    requirements 
Xuate  to  permit  investors  to  IntelUgently 
«l2t  a  partlkilar  fund."    The  bill  calls  for  a 
SSen  ^an  to  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
JTpervisory  agency  and  kept  available  at  the 
bank'    The  contents  of  the  plan  must  in- 
clude complete  information  as  to  manner  of 
fund  operation.  Investment  policy,  valuation 
of  assets,  conditions  for  admission  and  with- 
drawal basis  for  termination  of  the  fund  and 
any    other    matters    the    Comptroller    may 
prescribe.'    A  copy  of  the  plan  together  with 
a  financial  report,  the  contents  of  which  are 
also  prescribed  by  the  act,  must  be  furnished 
to  each  prospective  investor."     Because  the 
plan  and  financial  statement  do  not  follow 
the  same  pattern  as  a  prospectus,  Chairman 
Cary  Insists  that  "the  investor  is  not  told 
what  his  rights  In  the  fund  are  In  an  in- 
telligible form."  '»    It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  normal  securities  prospectus  is 
Itself  a  technical  document  and  the  informa- 
tion which   It  contains  Is  not   set  forth   In 
simple  terms  readily  understandable  by  the 
average  Investor .»'    Since  no  plans  for  pooled 
managing  agency  accounts  have  as  yet  been 
inaugurated,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  the 
plana   will    be    easier    to    understand    than 
prospectuses  Issued  \mder  SEC  supervision. 
Assuming,  however,  intelligible  presentation 

=  54  Stat.  806  (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-10(a) 

•54  Stat.  791   (1940),  15  U.S.C.  §  80a^2(a) 
(3)    (1958). 
•Wharton  School  Study  8. 
•Ibid. 
•Congressional  Record,  vol,  109.  pt.  19,  p. 

25189;  1963  Hearing  10. 

•S.  2223,  H.R.  9410,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
§6(c)    (1963). 

'Id.  §  6(d). 

•Id.  16(f). 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  19,  p. 

25189. 

"See  generally  1  Loss,  Securities  Regula- 
tion 178-261  (2d  ed.  1961) . 
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of  facts  In  the  plan,  the  Information  caUed 
for  seems  adequate  to  allow  Informed  Invest- 
ment choice.  ,  „^    , 

According  to  the  Wharton  School  Study 
the  most  effective  protective  device  of  the 
1940  act  Is  section  17 '^  which  is  aimed  at 
self -dealing  on  the  part  of  the  management 
group"  by  prohibiting  certain  transactions 
between   the   management    group    and    the 
fund     Regulation  9.  which  presumably  will 
be  carried  forward  under  the  new  bill,  con- 
tains corresponding  protections  against  self- 
dealing   by    banks   which   accept   collective 
trusts."    In  fact,  the  Comptroller's  regulation 
may  provide  broader  protection  than  section 
17  of  the  Investment  Company  Act.    Section 
17  only  prohibits  transactions  between  the 
fund    and    "affiliated   persons,"   a  technical 
term  the  impact  of  which  might  be  easUy 
diluted  by  narrow  construction."    The  regu- 
lation, however,  prohibits  transactions  be- 
tween the  collective  investment  fund  and 
any    "individuals    with   whom   there    exists 
such  a  connection,  or  organizations  In  which 
there  exists  such  an  interest,  as  might  affect 
the  exercise  of   the  best   judgment   of   the 
bank  "    Because  its  operation  applies  only  to 
"affiliated  persons"  section  17  may  have  to  be 
buttressed  by  other   provislofis  of  the   act, 
such  as  section  35"  which  authorizes  the 
SEC  to  sue  to  enjoin  gross  abuses  of  trust; 
the   Comptroller's  regulation    appears  suffi- 
ciently broad  in  itself  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis    for    controlling    any    abuse    of    trust. 
One  possible  weakness  of  the  current  regu- 
lation Is  that  the  Instrument  creating  the 
managing  agency  may  authorize  transactions 
which  would  otherwise  be  terrfted  "self -deal- 
ing " "     An  unsophisticated  investor  might 
not  realize  the  potential  for  abuse  that  such 
a  clause  would  Inject  into  the  agreement. 
More  effective  control  over  transactions  that 
involve  self-interest  could  be  maintained  If 
such    general    authorizations   were    prohib- 
ited    and    if   the    Comptroller's    office    were 
empowered  to  grant  exemptions  in  specific 
cases   where   investigation    showed    the    in- 
vestors'    best     interests     were     not     com- 
promised.'* 

In  addition  to  at  least  an  equivalence  of 
Investor  protection  there  are  several  reasons 
which  militate  strongly  for  passage  of  the 
Bank  Collective  Investment  Act.     First,  the 
relatively  simple  regulatory   scheme  of  ^e 
new  bill  especially  In  comparison  to  the  1940 
act   indicates    probable   ease   of   application 
with  a  corresponding  savings  in  time  energy 
and  administrative  cost  to  both  the  regula- 
tory agency  and  the  regulated  bank.     Per- 
haps  m   recognition   of   the   extensive   and 
novel  burdens  entailed  under  SEC  regulation, 
banks  have  not  instituted  any  pooled  man- 
aelne   aeency   accounts,   and   there   Is   every 
indication  that  If  the  new  bill  Is  not  passed. 


banks  will  not  do  so  In  the  future."    U  this 
is  indeed  the  case,  not  only  will  the  banks 
be  deprived  of  a  substantial  area  for  future 
erowth,  but  the  Investing  public  will  suffer 
because  of  the  large  cost  differential  between 
the  pooled  account  and  most  mutual  funds. 
Under    the    1940    act   a   mutual   fund   may 
charge  the  investor  a  sales  load  on  up  to 
9   percent  of   all  money  Invested  to  cover 
salesmen's     commissions      and      promotion 
charges,  in  addition  to  the  annual  adminis- 
trative charge  imposed  on  all  shareholders 
in  the  fund."     No  loading  charges  can  be 
imposed  on  investors   in   pooled  managing 
agency   accounts  =•   and  the    annual  service 
charges  may  not  exceed  the  fees  which  the 
bank  could  charge  to  administer  a  trust  ol 
identical  slze.=«  .    ^^ 

In  sum,  it  Is  possible  for  Congress  to  mod- 
ify the  application  of  the  securities  laws  m 
this  narrow  area  without  detriment  to  its 
broad    policy    of    Investor    protection.      The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  had  almost 
30  years. of  experience  in  regulating  common 
trust  funds."    His  regulation  under  the  new 
act  should  provide  protection  at  least  com- 
parable to  that  afforded  to  Investors  by  the 
SEC.  and  can  be  applied  efficiently  within 
the   framework   of  existing  banking  proce- 
dures.    The  proposed  bill  is,  moreover^  de- 
sirable because  of  the  savings  it  may  produce 
for  the   investor;    competition  between  the 
pooled  account  and  the  mutual  fund  Indus- 
try  should  also  produce  cost  benefits  to  ^e 
nubile     The  results  of  the  Wharton  School 
Study  may  prompt  Congress  to  provide  more 
effective  regulation  of  the  l^^estment  com- 
pany  Industry.    Until  such  time  the  simpler 
and  apparently  adequate  scheme  of  I^^ula- 
tion  9  and  the  Bank  Collective  Investment 
Fund  Act  seems  to  be  a  better  approach  to 
supervision  of  bank-operated  funds." 


1=54  Stat.  815  (1940).  15  U.S.C.  §  80a-17 
(1958). 

"  Wharton  School  Study  35. 

i«  12  CP.R.  §  9.12  (Supp.  1964) . 

15  See  notes  100-103  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

10  12  C.F.R.  §  9.12  (Supp.  1964) . 

IT  54   Stet.    841    (1940),    15   U.S.C.    §  80a-35 

^  « section  9.12  prohibits  "self  dealing- 
transactions  "unless  lawfully  authorized  by 
the  instrument  creating  the  relationship  or 
by  court  order  or  by  local  law,  12  L,J>M. 
§  9.12  (Supp.  1964) . 

i»  Such  authority  would  be  similar  to  that 
now  possessed  by  the  SEC  under  §17  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act.  See  note  111 
supra. 

An  added  protection  under  the  Comp- 
troller's regulation  is  the  annual  l^c^on 
of  the  fund  by  bank  examiners.  The  SEO 
does  not  attempt  to  inspect  each  mutual 
fund  every  year.    See  1963  hearing  43. 


"If  the  Investment  Company  Act  appUes 
to  the  pooled  accounts  the  banks  will  prj^- 
ablv  not  be  able  to  operate  such  funds  eco- 
nomlcaiy.    See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  429.  88th  Cong.. 
?d?eL.  3^1963) .    The  bankers'  chief  concern 
in  this  area  is  to  avoid  SEC  regulation.    See 
ee      Saxon.    "New    Trust   Regulations   Pro- 
pped," 102  Trusts  &  Estates  »5  (1963) ;  Judd. 
"Common  Trust  Punds  Under  Regulation  9, 
102  Trusts  &  Estates  569  (19^)  •  ^  _     .  .  . 
^x54    Stat.    829    (1940),    15    U.S.C.    5  80a- 
27(a)(1)    (1958).    The  sales  load  applies  to 
plriodic  payment  plans  where  the  investor 
agrees  to  make  monthly  payments  into  the 
fSid  for  a  period  of  time,  often  ten  years^ 
This  type  of  operation  Is  contemplated  for 
pooled     managing     agency     accounts^See 
SnSth,  "The  Mass  Trust  Market."  99  Trusts 
&  Estates  182  (1960). 
j^See  1963  hearing  80.  83. 
»12  C.F.R.   §  9.18(b)  (12)    (Supp.   1964). 
"A    consideration    Congress    should    not 
overlook  in  deciding  whether  to  allow  the 
Comptroller  to  regulate  these  funds  is  the 
close  affiliation  of  the  Comptroller  to  bank- 
ing interests.     It  may  be  argued  that  he  can- 
not provide  objective  regulation  in  the  in- 
vestors' best  interests  because  of  hU  natural 
sympathy  towards  those   he  regulates.     On 
^h^  other  hand  the  Comptroller's  expertise 
in  regulating  bank  activities  may  be  wasted 
m  this  area  if  the  SEC  is  chosen  to  regulate 
the  pooled  accounts.    For  discussion  of  tWs 
problem  In   another   administrative  agency 
lee  Huntington,  "The  Marasmus  of  the  ICC^ 
The   commission,    The    Railroads,    and    the 
Public  interest,"  61  Yale  L.J.  467  (1952) . 

»  One  apparent  shortcoming  of  the  BanJc 
Collective  Investment  Pund  Act  is  that, 
while  it  exempts  managing  agency  accounts 
from  securities  legislation,  it  <lo^riot  amend 
S  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  relieve 
them  from  being  taxed  as  corporations,  -^e 
recent  ruling  that  deterred  the  F^t  Na^ 
tlonal  Cltv  Bank  from  inaugurating  a  pooiea 
fund  indicates   that  the   Internal   Revenue 
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FOR   PERSONAL 
TAX  DEDUCTION 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

consent  that  the  gentleman 

Floitda  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 

at  this  point  in  the  Record 

Inclube  exb'aneous  matter. 

SP  SAkkk  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 


Okli  homa? 


iras 


no  objection. 

PAfiCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 

Intropuclng  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 

income    tax    deduction     for 
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and  desirability  for  this  leg- 
brought  to  my  attention  by 
Evans  of  Miami.  Fla.    Mrs. 
long  been  active  in  public  af- 
she  is  a  wcnnan  of  vast  and 
jxperlence  in  many  other  fields, 
background    includes 
$eorge  Washington  University, 
sity  of  Miami,  and  Boston  Uni- 
!he  has  also  attended  a  num- 
classes  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles, 
has  worked  with  the  Fed- 
in  a  number  of  capac- 
941-42  she  worked  for  the  War 
in    military    intelligence; 
to  1943  in  the  Office  of  Censor- 
A^iami,  Fla..  and  from  1943  to 
the   Office   of   Censorship   in 
Her  last  permanent  em- 
wlth  the  Federal  Government 
1950  to  1952  with  the  Central 
Agency  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Evans  has  developed 

in  Democratic  politics.    She 

ictive  in  the  Democratic  Wom- 

of   Dade   Covmty   since   she 

organize  the  club  and  has 

ts  president  a  number  of  times. 

been  president  of  the  State 

on.      Mrs.    Evans    has    been 

delegate  or  an  alternate  to  every 

National  Convention  since 

worked  as  cochairman  of  the 

Uvision  in  the  Kennedy-John- 

in  Florida  in  1960. 

ttam  her  broad  experience  In 

x>lltlcs,  Mrs.  Evans  has  been 

on  a  bipartisan  basis.    She 

a  member  of  the  White  House 

a  Conference  on  the  "Foreign 

the  U.S.  National  Security"  in 

as  chairman  of  the  regional 

Foreign  Aspects  of  U.S.  Na- 

also  in  1958.    She  was  a 

the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of 

,  in  1958  and  has  been  a  mem- 
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eluctant  to  extend  the  exemption 
managing  agency  accounts.    The 
does  not  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
(^tles  of  banks  sponsoring  manag- 
accounta  by  redesignating  them 
rather  than  agents.    Therefore, 
accounts  were  exempted  from 
the  act's  purpose  might  be 
because  they  would  fall  to  qual- 
ezemptlon  of  {  584.    Pooled  man- 
accounts  are  not  economically 
a  the  tax  exemption  applies, 
the  act  should  Include  a  provision 
I  684  to  Include  funds  collectively 
the   bank    In    Its    capacity    as 
agent. 
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regul  itlon 


ageicy 
u  lie 


ry 


September  2i 

ber  of  the  city  beautificatlon  committee  power  in  both  skilled  and  unskilled  lahn- 

of  Miami  from  1959  to  present.     As  a  Also,  by  reducing  the  number  of  imem 

member    of    the    Miami-Dade    County  ployed  in  the  economy,  the  bill^^^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce  she  has  also  con-  reduce  Federal.  State,  and  local  ezpMd 


trlbuted  a  great  deal  to  the  responsible 
ccMnmunity  activity  in  Dade  County. 

Mrs.  Evans  is  well  aware  of  the  hard- 
ship involved  for  a  working  mother  in 
the  expenses  for  child-care  and  domestic 
service.  Her  long  and  varied  public  ex- 
perience has  also  made  her  knowledge- 
able about  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
fields  and  the  vast  job  opportunities  in 
skilled  occupations.  She  proposed  the 
idea  for  this  bill  to  me  with  these  prob- 
lems in  mind,  and  I  think  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  step  forward  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  personal  income 
tax  deduction  for  the  amount  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  an  employee  for 
domestic  service  in  the  private  home  of  a 
taxpayer.  There  are  some  limitations  to 
the  general  coverage  of  this  bill — pay- 
ments to  dependents  are  not  deductible, 
nor  are  payments  for  medical  or  child- 
care  expenses  if  they  are  allowed  as 
deductions  under  another  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  existing 
law.  expenses  for  domestic  service  are 
deductible  to  a  limited  extent.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  domestic  service  may  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
deduction  for  child-care  expenses  or  the 
deduction  for  medical  expenses.  This 
bill  will  not  change  the  deductibility  of 
this  kind  of  domestic  service  under  these 
other  provisions.  The  taxpayer  will  have 
an  election  to  deduct  these  expenses 
either  under  the  domestic  service  pro- 
vision or  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  The  bill  merely  provides  that  he 
cannot  get  a  double  deduction  for  any 
expense. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  section  62 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  the  new  deduction  for  domestic 
service  expenses  could  be  deducted  from 
gross  income  in  arriving  at  adjusted 
gross  income.  The  effect  of  this  change 
would  be  to  permit  the  taxpayer  to  take 
the  new  deduction  whether  he  itemizes 
his  deductions  or  whether  he  takes  the 
standard  deduction. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  re- 
duce unemployment  by  increasing  the 
niunber  of  individuals  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service  and  as  nursemaids.  This 
bill  would  make  it  economically  feasible 
and  more  desirable  for  families  in  the 
United  States  to  hire  domestic  help  and 
as  a  result  the  demand  for  such  services 
would  increase. 

Furthermore,  if  the  cost  of  domestic 
service  is  made  tax  deductible,  persons 
of  higher  skills  who  are  being  aided  by 
domestic  service  w^ould  thereby  be  in  a 
position  to  become  gainfully  employed. 
This,  of  course,  would  produce  more  tax- 
able revenue  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

While  this  bill  would  help  reduce  some 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  unskilled  cate- 
gory, it  would  also  help  relieve  the  short- 
age in  the  skilled  fields  by  making  it 
more  attractive  for  some,  particularly 
women,  to  engage  in  such  skilled  work. 
This  would  definitely  assist  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy by  decreasing  the  waste  of  man- 


itures    to    persons    on    unemploym^ 
compensation,  welfare,  and  relief  rX 

This  legislation,  and  its  effect  on  m 
ployment,  are  definitely  consistent  with 
the  antipoverty  program  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  the  Manpower  Development  Act  pro- 
vide several  programs  for  training  peo- 
pie  to  do  various  domestic  duties  and  to 
fill  shortages  of  workers  in  this  field. 

In  the  long  run,  the  cost  to  the  U5 
Treasury  in  loss  of  revenue  would  be 
negligible.  The  Treasury  Department 
would  receive  an  increase  In  revenue 
from  the  incomes  of  the  additional  peo- 
ple employed  as  domestics  and  nunc- 
maids  and  from  the  incomes  of  the  em- 
ployers  of  these  people,  many  of  whom 
would  themselves  become  employed;  and 
in  addition,  would  benefit  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  relief  and  welfare  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  June  20.  1964,  Issue  of  the  Satottday 
Evening  Post.  This  article  states  very 
forcefully  the  compelling  reasons  why 
the  status  of  persons  employed  In  a  do- 
mestic capacity  should  be  raised.  My 
bill  is  designed  to  have  that  very  effect, 
and  I  think  this  article  explains  some  of 
the  reasoning  behind  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

MORB  PEOPI.E  SHOUI.D  BE  SERVANTS 

(By  Caroline  Bird) 

The  notion  that  there  is  something  shame- 
ful about  personal  service  Is  an  Invisible 
celling  on  the  vaunted  American  standard 
of  living.  Our  housewives,  executives,  and 
consumers  struggle  with  chores  they  havent 
time  or  energy  to  do.  while  those  who  couW 
do  them  better  can't  find  jobs  of  any  kind. 

The  barbarities  we've  learned  to  accept 
are  appalling.  An  old  lady  Is  fined  becauK 
she  can't  quite  shovel  her  own  snow  off  the 
walk.  Another  falls  and  breaks  her  hip 
Jockeying  a  full  garbage  can  to  the  curb,  u 
requested  by  the  labor-short  sanitation  de- 
partment. 

Some  hospitals  keep  patients  drugged  all 
the  time  because  they  haven't  the  help  to 
answer  the  bells.  Some  of  them  try  to  spread 
the  help  they  have  by  sending  every  nornial 
maternity  case  home  3  days  after  child- 
birth, whether  the  mother  has  any  decent 
help  there  or  not.  When  the  visiting  relative 
or  unfamiliar  hired  help  goes  home,  the  new 
mother  faces  an  ordeal  never  demanded  of 
those  peasant  women  who  bore  large  brood* 
without  missing  a  day  In  the  fields.  She  hu 
to  take  over  24-ho\ir-a-day  care  of  the  new 
baby  and  other  preschool  children  alone. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  nurse  a  baby 
while  a  phone  or  doorbell  rings  unanswered 
win  understand  why  so  many  American  ba- 
bies are  bottlefed. 

Everybody  says  you  can't  find  anybody  to 
help  any  more.  People  thought  we  were  disy 
to  buy  a  house  In  the  country  and  count  on 
getting  into  New  York  several  days  a  week. 
The  local  employment  services  warned  me 
I'd  never  get  anyone  to  live  In  and  take  care 
of  my  2-year-old  son.  "We've  got  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  work,"  a  clubwoman  admitted, 
"but  we  don't  have  anyone  who  will  do 
housework.  If  you  want  a  maid,  you'll  hare 
to  bring  one  up  from  the  city."  In  desper- 
ation, I  put  an  ad  In  the  local  paper  explain- 
ing that  I  was  a  writer  who  had  fallen  In 
love  with  a  house  and  wanted  someone  to 
share  It  with  me  and  care  for  It  and  my 
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«  -on  a  few  days  a  week.    I  stated  that  I 
loSSng  for  a  social  equal,  an  honorary 
"!♦  fnr  my  little  boy. 

•^-J-t  answers  In  droves  from  all  sorts  of 
V£;  „bo  had  never  thought  of  domestic 
^^  I  heard  from  women  who  had  office 
ST  but  couldn't  face  going  home  to  an 
^tv  room  every  night.  I  heard  from 
^-n  suddenly  left  alone  to  earn  a  living 
*S?Tad  been  gathering  their  courage  to 
*°°--te  with  younger  wcwnen  for  scarce  of- 
S!- iobs'  to  them  my  ad  offered  a  respectable 
.,  to  ifo  on  living  the  domestic  life  they 
n»  liked  best.  One  whom  I  couldnt  use 
l!«^insulted  when  I  told  her  the  local  em- 
T«n7nt  auency  had  20  housekeeping  Jobs 
f SS't  fill,  -rd  never  think  of  going 
"  II  there,"  she  said  with  real  horror.  "I 
iiSt  meet  someone  I  knew."  I  finally  hired 
^rtdow  who  would  rather  live  with  us  and 
II«Uect  rent  on  her  own  house  than  keep  It 
^for  herself  alone.  Some  people  think  she 
umv  mother. 

Domestic  service  Is  disappearing  because  It 
means  class  distinction.  We're  supposed  to 
^ve  no  classes  In  America,  and  most  of  us 
-HI  endure  a  lot  of  discomfort  and  forgo 
^e  money  to  maintain  this  pretty  fiction, 
aouaewlves  say  they  don't  like  having  extra 
oeople  around  the  house,  but  what  they  real- 
wmean  Is  that  they  are  embarrassed  to  ap- 
oear  superior.  Or  they  are  afraid  they  can't 
il»e  orders  without  damaging  the  dignity  of 
the  person  who  takes  them.  Or  they  don't 
tnow  what  to  say  and  how  to  act.  Girls  say 
they  would  rather  work  In  a  factory  and  be 
"free"  than  live  as  a  domestic  servant  and 
lure  more  money  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
week  What  these  girls  reaUy  mean,  of 
course,  Is  that  they  don't  want  to  be  a 
jervant.  „      ,  .„ 

The  stigma  attached  to  being  a  maid 
may  come  down  to  us  from  our  Immigrant 
past  when  domestic  service  was  the  job  that 
beginners  had  to  do  until  they  could  get 
lomethlng  better.  So  guidance  counselors 
don't  encourage  young  Americans  to  be- 
come waiters,  window  washers,  tailors,  por- 
ters, doormen,  charwomen,  and  home  laun- 
derers;  the  youngsters,  they  feel,,^ught  to 
"aim  higher"— to  office  or  whlte-coTlar  work. 
As  a  result,  there  are  few  good  places  where 
a  boy  or  girl  can  learn  cablnetmaklng,  cook- 
ing, table  service,  catering,  tailoring,  dress- 
making or  professional  gardening.  Those 
who  practice  these  trades  are  apt  to  be  for- 
eign born,  and  they  make  so  much  money 
that  a  lot  of  them  can  boast  a  net  worth  far 
greater  than  that  of  white-collar  patrons  who 
worry  about  treating  them  as  "equals." 

Meanwhile.  Americans  who  ought  to  be  us- 
ing more  services  suffer  from  a  "frontier 
mystique."  which  endows  self-reliance  and 
do-it-yourself  with  a  peculiar  virtue,  es- 
pecially when  "It"  Is  something  that  has  to 
be  done  at  home.  A  man  who  Isn't  expected 
to  answer  his  own  phone  at  the  office,  and 
who  may  find  nothing  amiss  In  having  a 
shoeshlne  boy  work  on  his  shoes,  has  to  put 
up  his  own  storm  windows,  and  his  wife  has 
to  assemble  and  lug  groceries  home  as  If  her 
time  and  energy  were  worth  nothing. 

The  housewife  Is  quite  generally  the  victim 
of    improved     efficiency.     Businesses     have 
raised  profits  by  squeezing  every  bit  of  serv- 
ice out  of  their  products,  thus  making  the 
housewife  do  their  work  for  them.    Furni- 
ture comes  knocked  down  for  you  to  as- 
iwnble.    Department    stores    won't    send    a 
dozen  dresses  home  so  you  can  try  them  on 
a  little  girl.    Alterations  aren't  free;   they 
cost  so  much  you  wind  up  doing  them  your- 
self.   Stores  won't  give  you  samples  of  wall- 
paper or  material  so  you  can  save  a  trip  when 
you  have  to  match  them.    Banks  wont  give 
you  your  balance  any  more  free  of  charge. 
Repairmen  won't  give  you  a  free  estimate,  so 
you  feel  you  ought  to  try  to  fix  the  machine 
yourself  before  calling  them  In.    When  you 
go  to  the  doctor's,  you  find  he  has  scheduled 
several  patients  at  the  same  hour  to  avoid 
any  waste  of  his  time,  so  you  have  to  wait. 


Butchers  are  becoming  obsolete.  If  you 
want  meat  cut  In  a  certain  way,  you  have  to 
operate  yourself  on  something  the  super- 
market has  wrapped  up  for  no  one  In  par- 
ticular. Milk  and  mall,  newspapers  and  tele- 
grams are  delivered  at  the  convenience  of  the 
deliverers,  and  If  you  don't  like  It,  you  have 
to  go  yoiurself . 

With  aU  her  laborsavlng  appliances,  the 
American  housewife  Is  supposed  to  have  such 
a  cinch  that  she  doesn't  need  a  day  off. 
You'd  think  that  machines  gather  up  her 
laundry,  mend  It,  fold  It,  and  put  It  back  In 
drawers.  Cake  mixes  mix  themselves  In  mix- 
ers Garbage  walks  off  the  plates  and  into 
the  disposal  unit.  Vacuum  cleaners  unwind 
their  cords,  plug  themselves  In,  and  glide 
effortlessly  over  fioors  and  furniture.  An 
electric  brain  plucks  the  right  boxes  from 
the  supermarket  shelf  and  assembles  them  at 
the  checkout  counter,  leaving  the  little  lady 
nothing  to  do  but  lug  them  Into  the  car  and 
out  of  the  car.  If  she  Is  ne\u-otlc.  It  Is  ob- 
viously because  she  loafs  at  home  all  day 
Instead  of  getting  out  and  doing  something 
for  the  community. 

Our  cultural  blind  spot  about  personal 
service  keeps  us  from  seeing  where  we  lack 
It  Because  we  assume  that  a  red-blooded 
man  will  Insist  on  driving  himself,  we  have 
hard-pressed  physicians  driving  themselves 
from  patient  to  patient  Instead  of  using  the 
few  moments  to  rest.  Ovir  answer  to  the 
shortage  of  doctors  Is  a  computer  that  will 
diagnose  and  monitor  a  patient's  condition 
but  cannot  hold  his  hand  or  give  him  a 
cheery  smile.  Our  answer  to  the  teacher 
shortage  Is  to  devise  teaching,  testing,  and 
grading  machines  that  enable  one  teacher  to 
take  care  of  more  pupils.  The  unexpected 
outburst  against  telephone  digit  dialing  Is  a 
sort  of  spasm  of  protest  against  the  de- 
humanlzatlon  of  services  that  formerly  car- 
ried some  sort  of  personal  relationship,  how- 
ever fieetlng. 

The  pity  Is  that  millions  need  the  work 
that  Is  being  saved.     Some  of  them  need  It 
to  be  human.     The  loneliest  people  In  this 
country  are  the  single  sisters,  cousins,  aunts, 
and    widowed    grandmothers    who    used    to 
watch  the  babies  and  help  around  the  house. 
Today  they  are  expected  to  get  out  and  get 
themselves  a  "real"  paying  Job.     (Now  that 
they  have  gone,  there  Is  no  one  left  at  home 
to  fold  a  sheet  with  or  run  to  the  store.    If 
mother  Is  sick,  father  has  to  stay  home  from 
the  office,  because  grandmother  has  a  Job  and 
a  home  of  her  own,  and  heaven  help  her  If 
she  falls  sick.)     The  tragedy,  however.  Is  that 
these  people,  who  are  so  needed  In  personal 
services  of  all  kinds,  are  Just  the  people  who 
can't  find  Jobs  In  Industry.     Old  folks  with 
obsolete  skills,  the  young  people  who  don't 
or  can't  take   enough  schooling  to  qualify 
for  the  exacting  new  Jobs  of  running  the  la- 
bor-displacing   machines — both    gfroups    are 
growing.    Unless  we  can  find  work  they  can 
do,  we  win  never  keep  unemployment  down 
to  reasonable  bounds. 

It  Is  cruel  delusion  to  tell  young  people 
that  more  education  Is  the  answer.  It's  true, 
of  course,  that  unemployment  Is  highest 
among  the  unschooled.  According  to  the 
Labor  Department,  30  percent  of  adolescents 
will  not  finish  high  school,  and  of  those  who 
want  to  enter  the  labor  force,  30  percent  wUl 
be  unemployed.  (The  unemployment  rate 
In  the  labor  force  as  a  whole  Is  almost  6  per- 
cent.) But  all  this  means  Is  that  you've  got 
to  get  through  high  school  to  get  a  Job  at  all. 
It  doesn't  mean  that  there  wUl  be  a  Job  for 
all  high  school  graduates.  Universal  college 
for  everyone  won't  create  new  jobs.  It  will 
merely  Intensify  the  competition  for  the 
dwindling  number  of  high -productivity  jobs 
that  will  In  the  future  suffice  to  produce  all 
the  things  that  the  rest  of  us  can  consume. 

If  all  these  geople  are  going  to  support 
themselves,  they  are  going  to  have  to  work 
helping  each  other.  We  could,  of  course,  put 
them  to  work  shooUng  the  moon  or  buUdlng 


up  underdeveloped  nations,  but  they  are 
needed  here  and  now.  All  we  have  to  do  Is 
to  redesign  personal  sw^ce.  It  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  social  and  psychological 
needs  of  school  dropouts  and  Appalachian 
Isolates  who  cannot  stand  the  Impersonal 
discipline  that  factories  Impose  and  who  do 
not  want  to  better  themselves  so  much  as 
they  want  to  be  warmly  related  to  the  people 
around  them.  As  factory  productivity  rises, 
more  people  should  be  free  to  do  the  humanly 
satisfying  work  of  making  or  doing  some- 
thing for  Just  one  other  person. 

Why  don't  we  do  It?  The  real  reason  Is 
not  that  personal  service  isnt  as  productive 
as  machine  tending  and  can't  command  In- 
dustrial wages.  We  have  licked  more  un- 
economic problems  than  that.  We  have  sub- 
sidized marginal  farmers.  We  havil  mlUlons 
of  children  to  consolidated  schools  and  back 
again  every  schoolday.  All  this  took  money 
and  planning  that  dug  deep  into  people's 
lives.  But  we  pay  the  bill  and  endiu-e  the 
redtape  because  we  feel  that  the  famUy  farm 
and  the  future  of  children  are  worth  It. 
Can't  we  put  the  same  social  Ingenuity  and 
high  purpose  to  work  providing  the  human 
support  that  will  lift  the  morale  of  house- 
wives and  make  life  for  able-bodied  social 
security  pensioners  worth  living? 

This  rich  and  versatUe  society  ought  to 
think  of  something  better  to  do  with  these 
so-called  "superfluous  people"  than  to  give 
them  a  handout  that  will  barely  keep  them 
alive  m  desperate  loneliness.  There  are  bet- 
ter ways  to  show  overburdened  mothers  and 
unemployed  factory  girls,  for  example,  that 
they  have  something  both  human  and  eco- 
nomic to  offer  each  other.  We  need  only  to 
organize  domestic  work  so  that  It  Is  dignified 
and  well  enough  defined  so  that  both  parties 
know  how  to  act. 

A  splendid  model  exists  In  New  York  City  s 
Part-mme  Child  Care  Service.  This  private 
employment  agency  registers  women  who 
pass  a  rigid  screening  for  chUd  care  and  dis- 
patches them,  on  call,  to  babysit.  It  allows 
students,  airline  hostesses  In  town  for  a  few 
days,  engaged  girls  waiting  for  fiances,  office 
girls  who  like  to  take  care  of  chUdren  at 
night  and  middle-aged  women  with  or  with- 
out families  to  work  when  and  as  long  as  they 
wish.  It  gives  mothers  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  reliable  help  Is  less  than  an  hour 
away  by  telephone.  Part-timers  are  strictly 
child  tenders.  The  agency  spells  out  for  both 
sides  exactly  what  they  will  and  will  not  do. 
what  meals  are  expected  and  what  accom- 
modations will  be  provided. 

All  sorts  of  services  could  be  patterned 
on  this  model;  pet  care,  lawn  care,  conva- 
lescent care,  shopping,  housecleanlng,  chil- 
dren's parties,  temporary  homemaklng  for 
families  disorganized  by  sickness.  Other  op- 
portunities for  new  small  businesses  could  be 
patterned  on  the  typewriter  services  that  keep 
office  machines  running.  A  much  needed  one 
Is  repair  and  maintenance  Insurance  for  all 
the  machines  In  a  hotisehold. 

We  need  to  analyze  personal  service  work 
so  that  we  can  organize  It  In  a  way  more 
comfortable  to  both  sides.  It  may  turn  out 
that  rescheduling  of  some  home  routines 
will  shorten  long  hours  traditional  for  do- 
mestic service  and  enable  domestic  workers 
to  live  off  the  premises  without  discomfort. 
We  ought  to  explore  all  kinds  of  soluUons— 
live  in,  live  out,  live  so  that  we  break  the 
distasteful  master -servant  pattern;  Uve  so 
that  Individuals  may  respond  more  freely  to 
their  own  preferences. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  put  up 
with  doing  ovirselves  aU  the  things  that 
arent  economic  for  a  machine  to  do.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  the  people  the  machines 
have  left  behind  should  wither.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  a  lonely  grandmother  should 
jtrow  old  before  her  time  because  she  needs 
to  be  needed  while  an  Isolated  mother  yearns 
for  the  lift  and  the  moral  support  she  once 
could  get  from  sisters,  cooislns.  and  aunts. 
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.  really,  but  the  false  pride  which 
mllllraiB  to  work  that  provides  no 
response,  while  the  people  who  need 

are  Just  as  lonely  and  burdened 
themselves. 


all 


po  jIOmyelttis  vaccine 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmo  is  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mil  ute. 

The  Si  EIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ark  ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOIRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  sevei  al  years  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prot  lems  that  has  had  the  attention 
of  the  Ni  tion  has  been  poliomyelitis  and 
the  effor  s  to  develop  a  vaccine  that  will 
adequate  y  protect  our  people.  The 
country  :  s  well  aware  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  5  years  in  this  field. 
Under  lei  Islation  passed  by  the  Congress 
a  special  program  has  been  efTectuated. 

There  s  ^  special  advisory  committee 
to  the  £  urgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  i  «rvice  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  I  ducation,  and  Welfare  that  ad- 
vises the  Department,  the  Congress  and 
the  Natiqn  of  this  program  and  develop- 
ments. 

Today  an  important  release  is  being 
made  by  ^e  Special  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oral  P  >liomyelltls  Vaccine  through  the 


Surgeon 


3eneral,  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry. 


Mr.  Sp  saker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  md  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude th^  release  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectior  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 


There 


v&s  no  objection. 


(The  B  latter  referred  to  follows: ) 
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advisory  committee  to  the  Sur- 

il  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

today  renewed   drives   by   local 

during  the  fall  and  winter  to 

the   younger    age   grou{>s   against 

tls. 

was  prepared  by  a  Special  Ad- 
on  Oral  Poliomyelitis  Vac- 
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the    first  to   be   given.     The    newly   recom- 
mended order  is  types  II,  I,  and  III. 

Dr.  Albert  Sabin.  developer  of  the  oral 
vaccine  and  a  member  of  the  committee, 
filed  a  report  dissenting  from  the  committee's 
recommendations  and  calling  for  the  con- 
tinued Inununization  of  all  age  groups. 

The  Service  Is  making  available  the  full 
text  of  both  reports  to  State  health  officers, 
professional  organizations,  and  other  inter- 
ested agencies.  Dr.  Terry  said. 

The  conunittee's  recommendations  were 
based  on  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  87  re- 
ported cases  of  "polio-like  Illness  associated 
with  the  administration  of  oral  vaccines" 
which  have  occurred  in  nonepldemic  areas 
since  December   1961. 

These  cases  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  "compatible  with  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  the  vaccine." 

It  concluded  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
prove  that  any  individual  case  was  caused 
by  the  vaccines  and  that  no  laboratory  tests 
available  can  provide  a  definitive  answer. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  said,  "consid- 
ering the  epidemiological  evidence  developed 
with  respect  to  the  total  group  of  'com- 
patible' cases,  the  committee  believes  that 
at  least  some  of  these  cases  were  caused  by 
the  vaccine." 

The  extent  of  the  "risk  factor,"  according 
to  the  report,  is,  for  type  III  only  1  case 
in  2.5  million  doses  administered;  for  type 
I.  only  I  in  6  million,  and  for  type  II  only 
1  m  50  million. 

With  respect  to  the  very  minimal  risk. 
Dr.  Terry  emphasized  that  there  should  be 
no  apprehension  whatsoever  among  those 
who  have  already  taken  the  oral  vaccine. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  87  cases,  the  com- 
mittee found  57  which  they  considered 
"compatible." 

The  "compatible"  cases,  the  report  said, 
occurred  largely  among  adults.  Most  were 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
The  onset  of  Illness  fell  between  4  and  28 
days   following    vaccine    administration. 

"There  was  no  apparent  association  of 
cases  with  specific  lots  of  vaccine  or  vac- 
cines produced  by  a  particular  manufac- 
turer," the  report  added. 

In  iirglng  a  renewed  effort  to  vaccinate 
those  still  susceptible,  most  of  them  poorly 
Immunized  children  In  economically  de- 
pressed population  groups,  the  committee 
cited  the  spectacular  decline  of  polio  during 
recent  years. 

The  decline  has  been  from  an  annual  rate 
of  14.6  cases  per  100,000  during  1950-54  to 
a  rate  of  18  for  1957-61.  This  represents 
a  decrease  of  88  percent. 

"On  the  basis  of  reports  to  date,  less  than 
150  cases  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis  may  be 
anticipated  for  the  entire  year  (of  1964)," 
the  report  added. 

In  commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  report 
Surgeon  General  Terry  said: 

"When  you  compare  this  year's  record  low 
with  the  54,000  cases  of  polio  reported  In 
1952,  the  triumph  against  polio  Is  an  historic 
achievement  In  preventive  medicine.  This 
great  victory  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
work  of  two  extraordinarily  dedicated  scien- 
tists— Dr.  Jonas  Salk  and  Dr.  Albert  Sabln — 
and  It  has  come  to  pass  through  the  devoted 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  organizations  and 
thousands  of  Individuals."  Dr.  Terry  said. 

The  Surgeon  General  added:  "I  heartily 
and  enthusiastically  endorse  the  committee's 
primary  recommendation  that  every  effort 
be  made  for  the  continuing  vaccination  of 
Infants  and  younger  age  groups.  Only 
through  this  means  can  we  achieve  total 
victory  over  polio." 

Dr.  Terry  praised  the  committee  for  a 
"painstaking,  conscientious,  and  thorough 
report  In  the  public  Interest." 

Members  of  the  committee  were:  Dr. 
Ernest  A.  Ager,  State  Department  of  Health, 


Olympia,  Wash.;  Dr.  David  Bodian  the  jnw 
Hopkins     University,     Baltimore, '  Md-^ 
Gordon   C.    Brown,  University  of  MldjiJ?' 
School  of  Public  Health,  Ann  Arbor;  DtaSS 
D.  Chenoweth.  Childrens  Bureau,  Wu^ 
ton,  D.C.;  Dr.  Geoffrey  Edsall,  MasaacWttl" 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Boston  iZu* 
Dr.  John  P.  Pox,  Public  Health  Reeear^il,' 
stltute  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  James  L  Qm 
dard,  Communicable  Disease  Center  PmkIu 
Health  Service,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr.  A.  L  QnT 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health,  Jw;|^.' 
Dr.   William    McD.   Hammon.   UniversitTni 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:    Dr.  Donald  A.  Hendewon 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  Public  Health 
Service,  Atlanta,  Oa.;   Dr.  David  T,  KshqT 
Childrens    Hospital,    University    of    Bu^' 
N.Y.   (unable  to  attend);  Dr.  Alexander  d' 
Langmuir,    Communicable    Disease    Cent» 
Public    Health    Service,    Atlanta,    Qa.;  dT 
Theodore   A.    Montgomery,   California  'state 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Berkeley;  Dr 
Roderick    Murray,    National    Institutes  of 
Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Bethesda,  iCd  • 
Dr.  Albert  Sabin,  the  Childrens  Hospital  Rel 
search    Foundation,    Cincinnati,    Ohio;   Dj* 
Edward   B.   Shaw,    University  of   Callf'omu 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Paui 
P.  Wehrle,  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAP- 
TIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  this  body  once  again 
to  the  subject  of  creating  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  Resolu- 
tions for  this  purpose  have  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  since  1961,  but 
action  has  been  delayed  largely  because 
of  the  inflexible  opposition  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  special  com- 
mittee can  be  summarized  very  briefly. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviets  we  repeat«Ily 
have  failed  to  use  the  most  potent  weap- 
on at  our  disposal — that  is  to  demand 
that  the  people  under  Communist  dan- 
ination  be  given  the  right  to  freely 
choose  their  own  governments.  For  rea- 
sons unclear  to  me  we  have  never  made 
this  demand  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  although  it  has  been  a  stated  goal 
A  goal  stated  in  varying  degrees  of  con- 
viction, I  might  add. 

President  Eisenhower  had  pledged: 

To  aid  by  every  peaceful  means  •  •  •  the 
right  to  live  in  freedom. 

Secretary  Dulles  put  it  even  more 
clearly : 

The  captive  peoples  should  never  have  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  in  us  a  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  friend  who  shares  their 
aspirations. 

More  recently,  however,  the  actions  of 
our  Crovernment  have  led  to  doubts 
about  our  sincerity  in  backing  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations.  We  have 
even  been  reluctant  to  state  forcefully 
that  we  sympathize  with  the  people  un- 
der Soviet  dominance  or  that  such  dom- 
inance exists. 

A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  would  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  these  people,  and  find  ways  to 
exploit  the  problems  which  any  dominat- 
ing poller  creates. 
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196 If  X,-    ^  *  «  Tf  the  oeople  of  the  world  would  for- 

^i«mation  of  Can-    dom.    We  have  remained  on  the  def en-        K  \9f  ^J^j^^^ty  to  give  absolute  obedi- 
,I^e  Eisenhower  Proclamation^^^^^  dom  ^^^j^^  ^o  Russian  ag-     J^^  ^^^^^^'^^ter,  fhen  we  might  ha^ 

^'llCSe^triran'?^^^^^^^  ^--iori.^^Our  leader J^iphas^a^^^^^^^^^^        rrM^Wbut  we  ce^t^^/ -ul'^  ^ 

^^^^  l^rthTpUght     of     the     Sovlet- 
"^   "^^  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
**^t^hr8UPport  of  the  just  aspirations 
•^tte^ple  of  those  captive  nations 


'g^;L'4irn*""c^Me;TersMph^^^^ 
bSSved  that  if  we  yield  and  give  enough 
to    the    Russians,    the    Kremhn    would 
change  and  become  exponents  of  free- 

'^"we  have  a  weapon  that  will  throw  the 
the  defensive  in  the  cold  war 
the  courage  to  use  that  wea- 
pon to'the  fullest.   This  weapon  is  to  de- 


S^e  to  one  master,  then  we  might  have 
world  order-but  we  certainly  wovJd  be 
Saves  Is  that  the  kind  of  world  we 
want  today?  I  know  that  it  is  not  the 
loS  that  I  want,  and  I  know  it  ^  not 
the  goal  of  you  who  stUl  hope,  work  and 
pray  for  freedom  of  your  former  coun- 

^^^current  administration  reflected 


*°.^tSrof  a  committee  Of  congress  es-  "!;\o  the  fullest.   This  weapon  is  to  de-  ^  .^  "^^^^  c^^^^ 

S£?or  that  specific  purpose^  S?and  that  Russia  give  to  the  captive  na-  f/^^/^p^/^f^g  Captive  Nations  W^^^ 

^Sor  John  P.  Kennedy,  in   1960.  ^^         ^^^^^   ^j    ehoice-allow    these  ^^^^J/congress  repeatodiy  has  author- 

^  peoples  to  vote  for  the  kind  of  Boyerri-  ^  "^^  requested  the  President  to  issue 

said-                  ^ ^„, . .  v,^  stiidied  in-  ^_°r.  iL-"  „,»«*  ^-nA  tn  Plect  the  officials  izea  ana  requc                     xTatinns  Week. 


r  01  prOCiaUUlllB  y^a.tJs».'<^  -'•-- Vv.nr 

uons   ireeuuui   v.^ —  - ^he  Congress  repeatodiy  has  aumor 

peoples  to  vote  for  the  kind  of  govem-  ^          .equestod  the  President  to^ue 

ment  they  want  and  to  elect  the  officials  ^         i^mation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 

they  want.                    ^       ^  .,.       .     ,_  calling    attention   to   many   nations  of 

Not  only  are  we  today  failing  to  use  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^hlch  we  feel  a 

the  greatest  weapon  of  the  free  worM^  close,  kinship  and  which  are  held  in  Co^^^^ 


''ie  captive  nations  should  be  studied  In 

tensively. 

^    ,1,1  Ho  rpmembered  that  the  true  jnoi  oniy  arc  wc  ^^^j  -— — "      ,,  Eastern  Jiurupts   wiwi   "*"~"    "-   ";,'_ 

It  should  be  [^^^^^;^e  of  the  Katyn  the  greatest  weapon  of  the  free  world-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^i^h  are  held  in  Com 

^''^  ^"^were  ?^Sd  and  emphasized  encouraging  the  captive  Peoples  to  hope  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^         ^^  t^l^^^f.^^, 

jnwsacre  were  reveaiea            ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  freedom-we  recently  have  ^^^^^  resolutions  have  been  watere 


HvlSe^ial  committee  of  the  House.  As 
/r^sE  its  investigations,  the  commit- 
S 1952  disclosed  that  it  was  the  Rus- 
Sr^who  "committed  the  mass  murders 
Kir  Polish  officers  and  inte  lectual 
llders    in    the    Katyn    Forest    near 

TdS'the  record  of  that  special  com- 
Jttee  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished 

%"^VarTmany  areas  of  genuine  in - 
,^I?t  to  the  united  States  which  have 
Seen  adequately  studied  and  to  which 
SL  co^ttee  could  give  attention  We 
Tnot  know  nearly  enough  about    he 


encouragiiiB  tuc  v.»h^"-  ^  "^tur  hovp 
and  work  for  freedom-we  recently  have 
actually  downgraded  this  hope  for  free- 

Until  1961  our  country  was  encourag- 
ing the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  aspire  to  freedom.    We  were  pub  iciz- 
ing  to  the  world  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment and  stifiing  of  freedom  of  captive 
people.     This  was  causing  Russia  and 
other  Communist  leaders  to  have  to  re- 
lax their  iron  hold  and  eWe  increased 
freedom  to  their  people.    In  1961   how 
ever    after  Eisenhower   left  office,  our 
Government  changed.    We  began  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve  tensions  of  the  captive 


*°  ■""  f  aS^  withiS  the  So-nTt    peoples  asaln^t  Russia 
ecowmic  colomal^^sm  witmn  p  shameful  ex 


Union.  Yet  these  are  matters  which 
Suld  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
Snuing  battle  for  the  minds  of  rnen. 
?tS  also  important  to  continue  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  captive  nations  as  a 
Znp.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  keep  point- 
Sg  out  that  there  are  several  captive 


A  most  shameful  example  was  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  December  30  1962.  On 
that  day  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  made  a  motion  to  elimi- 
nate the  Leslie  Munro  reporte^  R^sia 
had  maneuvered  for  more  than  3  years 
to  eliminate  these  reports  because  they 

"^  ...  A_J    ..i.,i>4inc>   nf  rnp  con- 


gi„uK.  -'.---                   several  captive  to  eliminate  mese  '"^J'^'^^.f^zr^'' 
tag  out  that  there  are  seveittH  _,p_e  ^ell-documented  studies  of  the  con 
nations-sharing  alike  the  tyranny  of  wer^ei^aoc  ^^^^^^^^  ^j  ^he  Hun- 
Communist  rulers,  bound  by  the  yoke  ^;^;^%^°  i^    ^The  United  Nations  had 
^SrSiSrS- the  captive  naUon^  birthiri^Sg^trn^  °I^eTJt! 

^rtr^J^S^o-T^  EStrS^ryrsra^fSe 

Klk^bSeLt^^err  ^^"^^  ^^^  SryrwScoUlledby^the  K^^^^^^ 


munist  bondage  today.    It  is  significant 
that  these  resolutions  have  been  waterea 
down  under  the  present  Democrat  wl- 
ministration  so  that  they  contain  no  ref- 
erence to  Soviet  Russia,  to  communism, 
nor  to  the  tyranny  for  which  they  stand^ 
The  recent  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  by  President  Lyndon  John- 
son is  striking  in  its  omissions.   It  makes 
no  reference  to  Soviet  Russia  nor  to  com- 
munism.  It  refers  to  captive  nations  but 
is  too-  timid  to  say  who  holds  these  na- 
tions captive.    Wit  is  not  Soviet  Russia 
and  international  communism,  then  who 

But  for  some  reason  our  official  policy 
is  one  which  is  afraid  to  disturb  the  Rus- 
sians or  to  ruffle  the  feathers  of  the  Com- 
munists or  to  encourage  the  captive  na- 
tions or  people  enslaved  by  Communist 
slavers  to  aspire  to  freedom. 

President      Johnson's      proclamation 

says: 

It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest 
to  the  p^ples  of  the  captive  '^tions  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  PeoP^f  °f 
the  United  States  for  their  Just  aspirations. 

We  can  understand  why  many  of  those 
who  have  given  their  wholehearted  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive_riations  have  inter- 


,te.    understandably,  they  preter  no.    P-^^y  "^  Va3  eontrolled  by  the  Krem-     P^/^^..^   ^  ^  a  meaT:^outhed  state 

talk  about  these  matters.  r^„,.^^     fir,  wvpd  ud  bv  a  heavy  concentration    preteo  tnis  as 

aust  J.  understand^^^^^^^  KiS?^  arCe'd  torces^.        ..      .    ._,.     "TlUe  statement  really  says  is  that  w 


States  should  prefer  to  talk  about  them 
and  to  take  every  reasonable  means  to 
Sing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  rest 

of  the  world.  v.^oTra-a 

Strangely  enough,  we  seem  to  shy  away 
from  discussing  them. 

Russia  is  constantly  demanding  that 
we  negotiate  with  her.  Our  leaders  ap- 
parentiy  refuse  to  recognize  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  Kremlin  meMi  that 
Russia  will  keep  what  she  has  and  nego- 
tiate for  what  we  have. 

When  Russia  wants  to  negotiate,  let 
us  give  her  a  strong  answer.      Yes.  we 


of  Russian  armed  forces. 

These  reports  kept  before  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  as  well  as  the  free 
world  the  fact  that,  despite  Russia's 
sweet  talk  and  promises,  Hungary  was 
still  a  Russian  poUce  state. 

Even  more  shocking  is  the  line  of 
thinking  shown  in  a  study  that  was  made 
for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  was  fUed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  the  second  annual  report 
of  this  Agency  to  the  Coiigress  of  the 
United  States.  While  this  statement  has 
not  been  announced  as  approved  policy, 


=.5!!Sf -SS-aS  t.^SSEM-?i 


When  you  will  give  freedom  to  the  captive 
nations.  When  will  you  allow  them  «ie 
right  to  vote?  When  wiU  you  allow  tiiem 
the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Yalta  declaration,  both 
of  which  you  accepted?" 

Our  country  is  failing  to  utUize  our 
greatest  and  strongest  weapon  in  the  cold 
war.  For  too  long  we  have  allowed  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  the  initia,tive.  to 
keep  on  the  offensive.  For  too  long  we 
have  merely  tried  to  answer  their  false 
charges,  to  repair  the  damage  made  by 
the  Soviet  blasts  against  the  dike  oi  iree- 


line  of  thinking  all  too  prevalent  iii  the 
State  Department  today.  I  quote  from 
that  report: 

Whether  we  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  not. 
we  benefit  enormously  from  the  capability 
of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order   over   200    mUlion    odd    Russians   and 
many    additional    millions    in    the   satellite 
states      The  breakup  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist  empire  today  would  doubtless  be  con- 
duclve    to   freedom,   but  would   be   a   good 
deal  more  catastrophic  for  world  order  than 
was  the  breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan 
Empire  in  1918. 


All  the  statement  really  says  is  that  we 
are  for  "freedom  and  justice  every- 
where." But  apparently  we  are  not  for 
freedom  and  justice  enough  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  to  say  without  equWo- 
cation  that  it  is  international  commu- 
msm,  spreading  the  age-old  aggre^ive 
desires  of  the  Russians,  which  is  making 
captive  nations  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 

^^?^way  of  contrast,  the  proclamation 
of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in 
1959  was  outspoken  in  sajdng: 

Many  nations  throughout  the  wor^  l^je 
be^made  captive  by  the  imperialistic  and 
^ewlve  policies  of  Soviet  «>«^,^^' f„^ 
thfpeopleSi  of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations 

have  been  deprived  of  t^^^i^  ,^,^^^fi  ^'^•' 
pendence  and  their  individual  liberties. 

There  is  nothing  timid,  halfhearted  or 
mealymouthed  about  that. 

It^pears  that  a  similar  refusal  to 
face  fa^has  resulted  in  ftfU^g  toe 
legislation  to  create  the  Special  Comn^t- 
tSfor  the  Captive  Nations.  Asadela-y- 
StSSm  1961  theComn^tteeonR^ 
requested  the  opinion  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 
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SecretafT 
tunity  to 
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that  we 
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In  an  atmobphere 


Rusk  declined  an  oppor- 
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listead.    The  letter  stated,  in 
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acceptal  le 
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believe  the 
tee  at  this 
contention 
for  actions 
Interfere 
crisis 


Government  seeks  to  deal  with 

poeed  by  recent  Soviet  actions 

Berlin.  It  is  of  utmost  Importance 

any  consultations  with  our 

ne^tlatlons  with  the  Soviet  Union 

which  best  lends  itself  to 

settlement.     In  this  context,  I 

establishment  of  such  a  commlt- 

tlme  would  likely  be  a  source  of 

and  might  be  taken  as  a  pretext 

by  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 

the  resolution  of  the  present 

Berlin. 
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later. 


reaction 
hard 


Of 
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3  years 
has  availed 
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taken  a 
we  tread 
the  Soviet^, 
separates 

We  do 
ments  or 
made  to 
Uve 

reports  of 
regime  in 
recently, 
such  an 

Inanln 
of  the  Ne\ 
said: 

tie 


the  "present"  crisis  con- 
still  continues — more  than 
Our  mollifying  attitude 
us  nought.   Who  knows  what 
might  have  been  had  we 
line  about  Berlin?    Instead. 
(»n  tiptoes  so  as  not  to  offend 
and  the  wall  of  shame  still 
iUist  and  West  Berlin, 
lot  know  what  secret  agree - 
urangements  may  have  been 
off"  the  criticism  of  the  cap- 
There  have   been  many 
a  "deal"  to  protect  the  Castro 
ruba  from  an  invasion.    Most 
:;a5tro   himself   insisted    that 
af  reement  has  been  made, 
ervlew  with  Bernard  L.  Collier 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Castro 


1  ly  ( 
nations 


I  think 
sequences 
will  be 
compromlsMs 


of 
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Mr.  CoU 

What 
signed 


Castro 
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the  United 
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United  States  realizes  the  con- 
conventional  warfare  with  us 
serloxis  now.    There  have  been 


er  asked  Castro : 
kiid    of    compromises? 


Formal, 


com;  o'omlses? 


rpplled : 

Formal  agreements.     Between 

States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba 

SJt.    Essentially,  I  think,  what 

co|npromlse8  is  known  to  the  world. 

be  no  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  the 

That  is  formal.     It  Is  bind- 

U.S.    Government    under    any 

my    government.      And    Russia 

clefend  the  revolution.    The  crisis 

clear. 


tie 
01  er 
^e 


f)r 


world  looks  to  America  for 
in  freedom.    Instead  of  down- 
importance  of  freedom  and 
its  absence  behind  the  Iron 
should  encourage  all  others 
X)  it,  and  should  provide  an 
them  to  follow, 
contribution  could  be  the 
a  Special  Committee  for  the 
Rations,  for  the  reasons   dls- 
This  committee  could  re- 
world  the  sorry  record  of  the 
must  hold  their  empire  to- 
force,   £Uid   who  must  deny 
the  people  behind  the  Iron 
lose  her  hold  over  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yield? 

I  3rleld  to  the  gentleman 


re)  J 


abtve 


wl  o 


t) 


BR  JCE. 


BRIY. 
idlina. 


I  would  like  to  commend 
from  Indiana  for  the  re- 
las  made  and  for  his  consist- 
in  behalf  of  this  Special 
on  Captive  Nations.     Cer- 


tainly anyone  who  has  studied  the  nature 
of  Communist  imperialism  recognizes  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  tyrannical  imperial- 
ism ever  imposed  upon  one  nation  after 
another. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  out  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  watering  down  both 
on  the  statements  and  the  actions  in 
regard  to  the  captive  people  by  the  U.S. 
leadership.  The  Achilles  heel  of  the 
whole  Communist  program  for  world 
conquest  lies  in  the  resistance  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  am  afraid  there  are 
too  few  people  who  realize  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  living 
under  communism  despise  communism. 
They  are  our  greatest  potential  allies. 
Certainly  by  our  existing  program  pro- 
moting Interdependence  with  Commu- 
nists we  are  committing  a  crime  against 
these  people.  To  keep  that  flame,  that 
hope  of  freedom  alive,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  of  the  cold  war.  I 
share  the  thought  of  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  that  in  this  mistaken  idea  that 
somehow  we  are  going  to  persuade  Com- 
munists to  cease  being  Communists  and 
make  Khrushchev  a  nice  little  fellow  by 
talk  of  an  interdependence  program  we 
are  running  the  risk  of  repeating  the 
tragedy  of  Munich  which  led  to  World 
War  II.    I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mending our  colleague  from  Indiana  for 
the  address  he  has  given  us  this  after- 
noon. In  recent  years  it  has  ben  popu- 
lar, and  very  properly  and  rightly  so,  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  independence  for 
all  people.  Many  new  countries  have 
arisen;  new  countries  that  have  been 
created  as  a  result  of  this  philosophy. 
If  this  is  right,  and  it  is,  then  it  is  equal- 
ly right  and  important  that  all  people 
have  their  own  self-government  and 
political  independence.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  this  group  of  nations  we 
call  the  captive  nations,  because  they 
have  a  tradition  of  self-government  back 
of  them  in  practically  every  case.  It  is 
important  that  we  keep  alive  the  knowl- 
edge that  some  day  they  will  again 
achieve  their  own  independence  and  self- 
government. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Indiana  for  the 
statement  he  is  making.  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  it.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  thought  we  ought  to  go  into  this 
whole  matter  of  the  captive  nations  very 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively  and  do 
everything  we  could  to  hold  out  the  hope 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  help 
them  in  that  respect. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  appreciate  very  much  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


September  2S 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  th. 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield  to  the  genUenai, 
from  New  York.  ^^* 

Mr.  HORTON.     I.  too,  want  to  Jofa 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  th» 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  vn« 
succinct  statement  with  regard  to  tS 
problem  of  the  appointment  of  a  Spe- 
cial  House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na^ 
tions.    I  also  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  many  years  of  work  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  only  to  bring  thla 
to   the  attention  of   the   Congress  but 
also  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  the  people  in  America.    It  is  distress- 
ing to  realize  that  there  are  people  in 
the  world  today  who  do  not  have  the 
right  of  self-government  and  self -deter- 
mination.     I,  too,  have  been  concerned 
about  this  problem  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.     On  January  24,  1963,  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  175,  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.    I  feel 
it  is  very  important  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Congress  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  these  captive  people  and  also  to  urge 
that  our  delegation  in  the  UrUted  Na- 
tions make  certain  we  take  a  very  strong 
position  in  that  body  to  see  that  this 
issue  is  vigorously  prosecuted  before  that 
world  body  in  order  to  gain  protection 
for   those  who   are   unable   to  protect 
themselves. 

So  long  £is  the  communistic  world  re- 
fuses freedom  to  those  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  we  in  America  carmot  rest. 
We  must  not  relax  our  efforts  and  the 
present  attitude  of  overlooking  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Communists  to  make  conces- 
sions in  this  area  Is  a  betrayal  by  our 
country  of  a  basic  premise  that  has  made 
our  country  great;  namely,  that  all  men 
are  created  free. 

Again,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  my  colleagues  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  say  that  I  join  wiUi 
them  in  this  attempt  to  make  known  our 
concern  about  this  problem  and  to  ask 
again  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
there  was  a  joint  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Congress  designating  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution 
was  to  reaffirm  our  aspirations  of  free- 
dom for  the  millions  of  peoples  enslaved 
by  Communist  domination.  We  recog- 
nized that  the  greatness  of  these  United 
States  is,  in  large  part,  attributable  to  Its 
ethnic  makeup.  We  recognized  that 
the  oppression  of  Soviet  imperlallsni 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  nations  and  con- 
stitutes a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  peoples.  We, 
at  that  time,  recognized  the  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  by  the  Imperialistic  and  ag- 
gressive policies  of  the  Soviet  Unloa 
We  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  free  world 
and  a  citadel  of  human  freedom.  Thus, 
we  wish  to  give  hope  to  the  oppressed 
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peoplM  of  the  worid 


exposed.  The  work  of  such  a  bipartisan 
committee  would  be  evidence  of  our  de- 
termination   to    free    these    oppressed 

people.  ,^ 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 

-     *«r  a  iust  ana  itistii^  v— -    —     winski]  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 

^J%^iTm^d^t  clear  that  we  share    to  establish  this  committee.    It  ha^  been 
united  States  made  u  ^^^^^    ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^ 

tbelr  aspirations  lor  ncc  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  consistently  and  constant- 

•^^Twas  the  result  of  this  resolu-  ^^  ^/^f^J°f  gj^g^i^^^^^^^^  io'ng 'a^o^^awakened  us  to  the  fact  that 

Hon?  President  Eisenhower  Proclaimed  f  ^f.^.^a^  °t,Ste^^  th^  mian  what  they  say. 

:  national  Captive  Nations  Week  and  a  letter  to  Rules  Comrmtwet.na^^^  Communist  goals  clearly  in 

JjS^Schev  flew  into  a  rage.^  We^had  Smith  Jha^t^  ^l^fA"' a'"sTr^e°of  Ton-  mind,  encouraging  the  eventual  freedom 


We,  too,  recog- 
PjS^aiat  th'e^des'ire  for  liberty  and  In- 
ni*f„ripnce  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
'WSese  people  constitutes  a  power- 
K  SelS^Int  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
JiS  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  The 
WP^  }^\..L  «r.ortP  it.  p.iRar  that  we  share 


people  of  the  captive  nations  win  back 
their  Uberty.  Our  very  purpose  as  the 
leading  nation  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  demands  it. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy have  repeatedly  told  us  that  they 
will  not  rest  until  the  entire  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  a  captive 
nation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  they 
now  enslave  1  billion  people  should  have 


^hP  Achmes   heel   of    the   Russian    a  committee  would  be  a  "source  of  con 
l^e^    We  had  exposed  the  hyprocrisy    tention  to  the  Soviet  Union"  and  would 


of  the  captive  nations  Is  not  only  our 
moral  obligation  but  also  a  matter  of  our 
own  survival.  It  Is  time  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  leadership 
awaken  to  this  vmpleasant  fact  of  life 
and  take  at  least  the  first  needed  step— 
the  formation  of  a  Special  House  Com- 


^^^etcoloTanrmTorwh^tit  thurinterfere   with   negotiatior.    then 

iSvlet  leader  angrily  declared  the     going  on  over  the  Berim  crisis.    In  1961 

^IrSU  action  "a  direct  interfer-    the  administration  delayed  issuance  of 

•^^m  the  SoS  Union's  Internal  af-     the   traditional  Captive  Nations  Week 

^"  and  m  the  next  breath  blasted  the     proclamation. 

gSed'StetesforltscolonlaUsm^    A  sin-        The    ^^^^^J^TS,   'Tp.^^^^  mlttee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Se^ngressional  resolution  had  so  un-     Repr^entative  °*^^^,,^^°°°;Jt^°  ^^^^  Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

nirvVd  the  Soviet  premier  that  his  tem-     served  on  the  comnaittee  mvestigaung 

nervea  me  ouyi  ^;  ^.._,„„  „.„„  o>^o<  the  Katyn  Massacre  failed  to  obtain  ad- 
ministration support  of  his  plea  for  such 
a  committee. 

Are  we  so  afraid  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  s 
anger  that  we  will  not  take  a  position  on 
freeing  enslaved  peoples?  We  must  uti- 
lize all  means  to  dispel  the  mjrth  that 


ner  flared  noticeably  during  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tour  of  Russia.  Remember 
\he  famous  "kitehen  scene"  between  the 
two  worid  leaders?  At  one  point,  his 
temper  demonstrated  itself  at  the  United 
Nations  when  he  rapped  his  shoe  vigor- 
ously on  the  desk. 

Most  Americans  have  always  had  a 
deep  and  sincere  sympathy  for  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  the  world.    But,  I  fear, 
s£«ne  have  forgotten   the   old  Russian 
trick  of  diverting  blame  from  themselves 
by  blaming  others  for  their  own  dire 
deeds.   Some  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
spring  of  1940  when  some  15,000  bodies 
of  Polish  officers  and  intellectuals  were 
discovered  In  the  Katyn  Forest.     The 
Russians    charged    the    Germans    with 
genocide.    A  shocked  Congress  set  up  a 
committee    to    determine    the    circum- 
stances and  the  guilt  for  the  Katyn  For- 
est Massacre.    It  was  ascertained  that 
the  Russians,   not   the   Germans,   had 
committed  the  heinous  crime.    This  Is 
but  one  of  the  tragic  symbols  of  Russian 
trickery  and  treachery. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  Soviets  can- 
not be  trusted.    We  do  not  believe  that 
Russia  is  easing  the  reins  on  captive  na- 
tions. We  are  not  misled  by  propaganda 
that  the   Soviet   conspiracy   has   been 
changed  or  even  liberalized.    They  still 
seek  world  domination,  by  whatever  de- 
vious means.    We  must  never  relax  our 
vlgiliance.    This  Is  a  cold  war.    The  So- 
viets only  hope  of  victory  lies  In  sup- 
pressing the  freedom  of  the  people  in  the 
nations  they  control.   Our  best  "weapon" 
is  the  confidence  of  these  people  In  the 
United  States  and  our  dedication  to  re- 
gaining their  freedom.    These  people  are 
enslaved  but  their  desire  for  liberty  Is 
still  as  strong  as  ever.    Despite  Commu- 
nist regimentation  and  persecution,  they 
maintain  their  languages,  tradition,  cul- 
ture, and  religious  beliefs.    And  in  this 
devotion  to  freedom  and  personal  choice 
lies  our  best  hope  for  their  returning  to 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  42  Members  of  this 
House  have  offered  resolutions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  Conunlttee 
on  Captive  Nations.  It  is  felt  that  such 
a  committee  would  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  which  our  for- 
eign policy  and  peace-making  efforts 
could  be  based  and  phony  propaganda 


Russia  is  mellowing  in  her  approach 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  her  pur- 
pose is  no  longer  world  domination? 
How  can  we  fall  to  realize  that  the  cap- 
tive peoples  behind  the  Iron,  Bamboo, 
Sugar,  and  Banana  Curtains  are  desir- 
ous of  freedom?  We  must  adopt  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  liberty  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  my 
party  has  continuously  and  conscien- 
tiously fought  for  the  establishment  of 
this  committee.  We  have  pledged  in  our 
1964  platform  to  seek  means  for  the 
"eventual  liberation  of  these  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries."  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  a  definite  course 
of  action  whUe  the  majority  party  favors 
merely  the  "encouragement  of  growing 
Independence." 

Talk  Is  cheap  and  we  want  more  than 
words  of  hope  and  praise  for  these  peo- 
ple.     Our    foreign     policy     could    be 
strengthened  by  the   establishment   of 
a   Captive   Nations   Committee    in   the 
House.    We  would  offer  hope  to  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  world  by  taking 
positive  action  to  expose  the  continuing 
Communist  Imperialism.    Our  weapons 
would  be  man's  strongest  one — the  truth. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  H,  after  fighting  a 
long  and  bloody  battle  to  preserve  free- 
dom, the  United  States,  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam,  signed  away  the  freedom  of 
millions   of   Eastern   European   people. 
This  study   in  self-contradiction  is   a 
blemish  on  our  record  that  has  not  been 
removed  and,  worse  yet,  every  attempt 
to  remove  it  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  Congress. 
The  Democrats,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  blame  for  this  travesty  squarely  rests, 
have  thwarted  41  resolutions  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  They 
have  refused  to  take  even  this  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conscience  of  this 
great  Nation  will  not  be  clear  until  we 
take  steps  to  help  the  freedom  loving 


commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bray]  and  the  others  here  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  expound  on  a  great  mal- 
ady which  afflicts  the  world  today.    All 
through  our  history  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  has  been  the  essence  of 
our  development.     This   principle  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  settling  of  America 
and  part  and  parcel  of  the  founding  of 
this  great  Nation.    It  has  figured  in  our 
history  because  of  the  very  nature  of  our 
democratically  governed  Republic.    It  is 
the  foundation  of  our  International  re- 
lations and  it  is  the  basic  reason  for  our 
participation    In    the   various    conflicts 
throughout  our  history — Including   the 
Spanish-American  War,  two  World  Wars, 
and  the  Korean  episode.    And  now,  we 
are  attempting  to  preserve  this  principle 
In  South  Vietnam. 

America,  as  a  nation,  does  not  wish  to 
conquer.  It  does  not  wish  to  encourage 
or  to  extend  the  principle  of  dictatorship. 
It  wishes  only  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
other  peoples.  In  accordance  with  my 
strong  belief  in  this  fundamental  con- 
cept of  self-determination.  I  wish  to  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray],  and  all  others  here 
in  a  reassertion  of  this  principle  and  a 
reassurance  to  all  of  the  good  people  now 
suffering  within  the  boimdaries  of  the 
captive  nations. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPLEX  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  matter  deeply  affecting  more  than 
190  million  Americans.  I  refer  to  our 
complex  immigration  laws. 
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Our  imnlsration  laws  affect,  in  some 
way  and  to  some  degree,  everyone  now 
living  in  iie  United  States.  Obviously, 
they  will  i  ffect  generations  to  come. 

ImmigiEition  should  not  be  a  subject 
for  demo  roguery.  It  is  not  a  subject 
which  eit  ler  party  shoiild  cynically  try 
to  exploit  for  partisan  advantage  in  an 
election  y  >ar. 

ImmigiEition  is  an  issue  on  which  all 
men  of  gaod  will  should  agree,  since  it 
affects  al  of  us. 

On  Aufust  10,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Coi  gressman  Michael  A.  Feighan, 
introduce  1  H.R.  12305  to  make  our  im- 
migratior  laws  more  equitable  and  prac- 
tical. 

I  Intro  luced  an  identical  measure — 
H.R.  125'  6 — on  September  4  to  express 
my  positi  m  and  the  position  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  Immigration,  and  to 
demonstrite  bipartisanship. 

The  Ccngress  now  has  two  measures 
before  It-  -the  highly  partisan,  and  thor- 
oughly ujisoimd  and  unworkable  meas- 
ure— HJl  7700 — proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministrat  on,  and  a  sound,  bipartisan 
measure  iroposed  by  Chairman  Feighan 
and  mys€lf. 

The  Aiierlcan  people  want  justice  in 
immigrat  on  laws.  They  will  support  a 
fair  bill. 

Today  :  ask  Members  of  the  House  to 
compare  he  two  measiu'es  and  to  decide 
which  bei  t  serves  the  interests  of  all  the 
American  people. 

First.  I  R.  12305  and  HJl.  12576— the 
Feighan-  Jerwinski  bills,  support  the 
decision  )f  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Sates  that  Congress  alone  has 
the  right  to  regulate  immigration  into 
the  Unite  1  States. 

The  ac  ministration  bill— HH.  7700 — 
would  ha'  e  Congress  delegate  its  author- 
ity to  the  executive  branch.  Such  action 
would  be  a  clear  abandonment  by  Con- 
gress of  1 B  constitutional  authority.  It 
would  me  in  a  further  step  away  from  a 
govemme  at  of  laws  to  a  government  by 
men. 

Examire  this  first  point  in  detail. 

The  P  iighan-Derwinski  bills  would 
create  a  hree-man  board  to  review  im- 
mlgratior  laws  and  to  report  its  findings 
and  recoiimendatlons  for  improvement 
in  these  li  iws  to  the  Congress. 

The  a(xninistration  bill  would  create 
a  seven-man  committee  whose  purpose 
would  be  io  advise  the  President  and  not 
the  Congress  on  how  the  immigration 
quotas  an  I  to  be  allocated  each  year. 

Under  iH.  7700 — the  administration 
bill — the :  ^resident  could  accept  or  ignore 
the  recommendations,  and  allocate  the 
quotas  as  he  wished.  Aside  from  the  ad- 
vice he  g;ts  from  the  seven-man  com- 
mittee, th  ;  President — under  the  admin- 
istration )ill — would  have  the  right  to 
reserve  u  >  to  50  percent  of  quotas  for 
allocation  as  he  sees  fit. 

None  kiows  what  would  come  out  of 
commltte*  i  recommendations  or  from  the 
President 

ImmlgTitlon — ^under  the  administra- 
tion bill—  would  become  an  international 
iwlltical  I  totball.  The  State  Department 
would  unluly  Influence  the  manipula- 
tion of  mmlgrants.  Immigrants  for 
centuries  have  flocked  to  the  United 
States  to  ( eek  freedom  and  opportunity — 
not  reglm  sntation. 


The  administration  bill  creates  a  gov- 
ernment of  men,  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  law,  a  politically  regimented 
immigration  law. 

The  Feighan-Derwinskl  bills,  on  the 
other  hand,  conform  to  the  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  They  uphold 
the  authority  of  Congress  over  immigra- 
tion.   They  uphold  government  by  law. 

Second,  the  Peighan-Derwinski  bills 
provide  by  statute  for  the  reuniting  of 
families.  These  bills  state  that  author- 
ized but  unused  immigration  quota  num- 
bers can  be  used  to  reunite  parents, 
sons,  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
spouses  and  children  with  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  reunification 
of  families  now  separated  because  of  im- 
migration restrictions  reflects  the  plank 
on  immigration  in  the  Republican  Party 
platform  of  1964.  Our  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  integrity  of 
the  family  requires  this  provision. 

The  administration  bill — H.R.  7700 — 
does  not  provide  for  any  such  reuniting 
of  families  by  statute,  leaving  such  action 
entirely  up  to  the  discretion  of  a  seven- 
man  board,  whose  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  unknown  and  may  change  to 
suit  prevailing  political  winds. 

Third,  the  Peighan-Den^'inski  bills 
maintain  present  total  ceilings  on  quotas. 
Also  these  bills  would  authorize  the  use 
of  unused  quota  numbers  to  benefit  those 
quota  areas  which  are  now  oversub- 
scribed, and  where  there  are  large  wait- 
ing lists  for  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  the  bills  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  huge  backlog  awaiting  im- 
migration from  Italy,  Greece,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  other  countries. 

The  administration  bill  would  establish 
new  nonquota  areas  from  which  we  could 
expect  a  large  influx  of  new  immigrants, 
completely  changing  our  historic  im- 
migration pattern. 

In  addition,  the  administration  bill 
does  not  contain  any  practical  vehicle 
to  protect  the  American  workingman 
from  a  loosely  administered  method  of 
evaluating  the  skills  of  immigrants  from 
the  areas  that  would  be,  for  the  first 
time,  opened  up. 

Fourth,  the  Peighan-Derwinski  bills 
have  a  number  of  highly  important  pro- 
visions to  make  our  immigration  laws 
more  equitable,  which  the  administration 
bill  does  not  provide.    These  are: 

Provision  for  legal  residents  of  the 
United  States  of  50  years  of  age  or  over 
to  take  their  examinations  for  citizenship 
in  their  native  languages.  It  has  been 
a  hardship  on  tens  of  thousands  of  im- 
migrants to  gain  the  confidence  in  Eng- 
lish to  take  and  pass  the  examinations. 
Many  are  now  the  parents  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  even  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  who  are,  in  their  own 
right,  native-born  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  in  the  Feighan-Der- 
winski  bills  would  enable  thousands  of 
fine  men  and  women  to  become  citizens 
and  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  to  which 
they  already  are  contributing  in  full 
measure. 
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The  Feighan-Derwinskl  bills  provide, 
legal  means  for  Chinese  refugees  irta 
have  been  paroled  into  the  United  8ti^ 
to  become  citizens.  As  matters  n2 
stand,  they  have  no  legal  right  to  aoS 
for  citizenship  no  matter  how  long  Sn 
are  in  the  United  States,  despite  theSrt 
that  they  live  here,  work  here,  and  dm 
taxes  here.  ^ 

The  Feighan-Derwinski  bills  remove 
from  the  present  law  the  provision  that 
an  alien  must  prove  that  he  or  she  will 
be  subject  to  physical  persecution  If  he 
or  she  is  returned  to  his  homeland  be- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  word  "physical"  in  the  current 
law  places  escapees  from  Communist 
countries  in  constant  jeopardy  of  being 
deported  and  returned  to  their  home- 
lands. The  Polish  seaman  who  escaped 
from  the  Batory,  or  Yugoslav  seamen 
who  escape  from  oceangoing  vessels  and 
are  now  residing  in  the  United  States  are 
threatened  by  deportation  and  return  to 
their  Communist-controlled  homelands 
because  of  this  word  "physical"  in  the 
law. 

The  administration  bill — H.R.  7700_ 
has  none  of  these  important  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feighan-Derwinski 
bills — H.R.  12305  and  H.R.  1257&— which, 
I  repeat,  are  identical,  contain  other  es^ 
sential  provisions  to  make  our  immigra- 
tion laws  more  equitable  for  all  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  Feighan-Derwinski  bills,  for  ex- 
ample, require  that,  in  the  admission  of 
immigrants  with  special  skills  and  pro- 
fessions, that  when  20  percent  of  those 
admitted  In  any  particular  skill,  trade, 
craft  or  profession  are  found  to  be  not 
working  in  that  occupation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  cease  issuing  visas 
for  such  skilled  immigrants. 

This  is  a  self-policing  principle.  It 
will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  a  niunber 
of  American  industries,  such  as  tailoring, 
to  mention  only  one.  Experience  shows 
that  many  skilled  tailors  are  admitted 
into  the  United  States  but  do  not  report 
for  work  as  tailors.  As  a  consequence, 
the  tailoring  industry  is  short  of  skilled 
tailors. 

This  provision  further  prevents  in- 
dentureship  of  any  alien  entering  the 
United  States.  For,  while  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  remain  in  his  declared  skill, 
trade,  craft  or  profession,  he  is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  particular  employer. 

The  Feighan-Derwinski  bills  provide 
for  the  acceptance  of  our  fair  share  of 
escapees  from  communism  as  regular 
quota  immigrants,  so  that  they  will  enter 
the  United  States  without  the  stigma  of 
"parole"  which  now  is  attached  to  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  commimism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feighan-Derwinskl 
bills  do  not  lessen  or  weaken  present 
security  provisions,  or  the  health,  char- 
acter, and  good  conduct  requirements  of 
the  present  laws  on  Immigration.  What 
they  seek  to  do  Is  to  correct  inequltlM 
in  present  immigration  programs,  whUe 
providing  practical  protection  for  the 
people  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  administration  bill— H.R.  7700— 
is  open  to  serious  question  on  both  of 
these  counts. 

Members  are  aware  that  an  Issue  be- 
fore the  Congress  right  now  is  whether 


^^  to  release  testimony  taken  in 
l^tive  session  of  the  House  Judiciary 
*^n,mi«?e  on  immigration  and 
?SSS«on.  exposing  secret  Commu- 
^•i'^^Sown  rackets,  which  is  being 
"SefwSSst  people  in  the  free  world 
JJ^ave  relatives  behind  the  iron  Cur- 

**!^".c  vnown  that  citizens  of  the  United 
ii^^ave  been  Victimized  by  this 
SSable  and  subversive  racket.  The 
SSmlttee  on  Immigration  and 
ffiSStion  had  done  its  job.  It  ha^ 
SKSngs  to  discover  the  facts  and 
^fiw  it  seeks  to  expose  them. 

^e  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
/vmmlttee— the  Member  who  introduced 
?rtoO-^he  administration  bUl-has 
-ftised  to  allow  the  printing  of  these 
Slhearings.  The  authority  for  this 
rfltement  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Sttee  on  Immigration  and  NaturaU- 
attcn-whose  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
SJise  on  September  17  gives  eloquent 
evidence  of  his  struggle  to  work  the  wUl 

°^TWs^body  is  faced  with  a  choice  in 
resoect  to  immigration  laws.  The 
Peighan-Derwinski  bills  are  truly  bene- 
ficial In  nature.  The  administration  bill 
would  appear  to  be  the  bUl  of  leftwlng 
extremists,  and  ADA  forces  which  have 
ereat  concern  for  the  votes  of  the  Amer- 
5an  people,  but  little  real  concern  for 
their  best  interests. 

It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  remove  this 
matter  from  the  arena  of  violent  parti- 
sanship by  granting  bipartisan  support 
to  HR.  12305  and  H.R.  12576— the 
Feighan-Derwinski  bUls. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  election 
day  is  growing  closer  and  in  just  over  a 
month  Americans  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  the  most  important  political  de- 
cision of  their  lives.  But  this  is  not 
only  a  decision  for  America,  it  is  a  de- 
rision for  all  mankind.  The  nuclear 
age  has  thrust  upon  whoever  assumes  the 
burden  of  the  Presidency  an  awesome 
responsibility.  In  his  hands  lies  not 
only  the  fate  of  this  generation  but  of 
generations  to  come.  Never  before  has 
the  Presidency  demanded  so  much  of  one 
man  and  never  before  has  the  choice  been 
SO  clc&r 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  politi- 
cal arena.  But  I  daresay  his  record  Is 
clear  enough. 

Just  how  does  he  stand  on  the  great 
issues  of  the  day? 

Just  what  does  he  think  about  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and  the  use  and 
control  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  stew- 
ardship of  our  Military  Establishment? 

How  can  we  picture  life  under  a  Presi- 
dent like  the  Republican  candidate? 

Today  some  of  my  colleagues  here  will 
address  themselves  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ALBERT,    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er yielding  to  me  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
As  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned during  the  6  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  this  body  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  vmder  the  distingxiished 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Vinson]  we  in  our  committee 
have  always  approached  these  questions 
of  national  security  without  any  parti- 
sanship and  always  in  an  effort  to  find 
that  course  which  can  best  protect  us,  be 
we  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  particularly  with  the  emphasis  that 
he  has  placed  on  our  national  defense 
policy  as  an  issue  in  this  present  politi- 
cal campaign. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
responding  to  the  conaments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Miat  in  my 
judgment,  reviewing  the  record  of  some 
of  the  statements  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  made,  the  policies  which  he 
has  advocated  certainly  Increase  the 
chances  for  all-out  nuclear  war  occurring 
between  this  coimtry  and  some  other 
country.  Take,  for  example,  what  might 
be  referred  to  as  the  bible  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  the  book  which  is  In- 
tended to  be  a  statement  of  his  basic 
position— "The  Conscience  of  a  Conserv- 
ative." Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  on 
that  subject: 

Any  policy  that  successfully  frustrates  the 
Coinmunlst  aim  of  world  domination  runs 
the  risk  that  the  Kremlin  wlU  choose  to  lose 
in  a  kamikaze-flnlsh.  It  Is  hard  counsel  be- 
cause It  frankly  acknowledges  that  war  may 
be  the  price  of  freedom  and  thus  Intrudes  on 
oxa  national  complacency 


It  Is  difficult  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
see  how  any  person,  and  certainly  the 
candidate  for  President  of  a  great  politi- 
cal party  can  accept  such  a  prospect  as 
this  with  such  seeming  equanimity. 

Certainly  Senator  Goldwater's  whole 
approach  on  military  and  defense  mat- 
ters has  been  contrary  to  the  calm  and 
reasoned  and  bipartisan  approach  which 
has  always  been  taken,  in  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  this  body. 

The  reckless  and  irresponsible  policies 
in  this  field  which  have  been  advocated 
by  Mr.  Goldv^tater,  if  he  were  ever  to  be 
elected  as  President  and  therefore  were 
in  a  position  to  have  at  his  command  and 
his  disposal  the  tremendous  fighting 
strength  of  our  country,  have  already 
been  revealed  in  many  places.  Let  me 
quote  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  remarks 
addressed  to  the  Boston  Club  on  the  3d 
day  of  August  1960: 

First.  •  •  •  our  goal  must  be  victory. 
Second,  our  strategy  miist  be  primarily  of- 
fensive m  nature  •  •  •  In  addition  to  par- 
rylng  [the  enemy's]  blows,  we  must  strike 
our  own  •  •  •  we  must  always  try  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  times  and  places  and  with 
weapons  of  our  own  choice. 

That  sounds  very  much  like  the  refer- 
ence which  was  made  on  the  west  coast 


in  the  State  of  Washington  the  other  day 
by  Senator  Goldwatkr  when  he  Udd 
employees  at  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co. 
that  "you  have  built  planes  that  killed  a 
lot  of  our  enemies  in  the  past  and  you 
are  going  to  be  buildhig  planes  that  wlU 
kill  a  lot  of  our  enemies  in  the  future." 

That  hardly  sounds  like  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  man  who  says  he  is  in- 
terested In  peace. 

Again  let  me  quote  from  page  124  01 
"The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative": 

We  should  encourage  the  captive  peoples 
to  revolt  against  their  Communist  rulera 
«  *  •  We  must — ourselves — ^be  prepared  to 
undertake  military  operations  against  vul- 
nerable Communist  regimes. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  f  rt«n  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bray]  a  moment  ago  was 
talking  on  this  very  floor  about  the  cap- 
tive nations.  I  have  joined  in  pushing 
for  that  same  resolution.  But  none  of 
us  has  ever  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
fulfill  the  objectives  of  that  resolution 
by  undertaking  military  operations,  yet 
this  is  what  is  on  page  124  of  this  book 
and  this  is  the  view  of  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

Certainly  there  Is  clear  evidence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  pursuit  of  these  military 
policies  Senator  Goldwater  also  con- 
templates the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Again  I  quote  from  the  words  of  the 
candidate  himself.  He  would  rush  a  mo- 
bile task  force  equipped  again  with  "ap- 
propriate nuclear  weapons"  to  the  scene 
of  another  Budapest-type  uprising  "to 
confront  the  Soviet  Union  with  superior 
force  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
uprising  to  compel  a  Soviet  withdrawal." 

This,  too,  is  on  page  124  and  125  of  the 
candidate's  basic  bible  of  his  views  and 
thinking,  "The  Conscience  of  a  Con- 
servative." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote  now 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Au- 
gust 29.  1961: 

What  would  be  VTrong  with  a  tactical  de- 
cision to  tise  a  very  low-yield  bomb  on  the 
mountain  passes  between  Russia  and  Iran 
should  a  war  or  the  possibility  of  war  de- 
veloping between  these  two  countries? 


Here  he  is,  advocating  dropping  a  low- 
yield  bomb.  It  does  not  matter  much 
whether  it  is  a  low-yield  or  a  high-yield 
bomb;  it  is  a  nuclear  bomb  and  it  could 
well  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Indicated 
only  the  other  day,  even  our  lowest-yield 
nuclear  bombs  today  are  much  greater, 
on  the  average,  than  the  bombs  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  at  the 
end  of  World  War  H. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Goldwater  sug- 
gested the  "defoliation  of  the  forest  by 
low-yield  atomic  weapons"  in  Vietnam. 
This  was  discussed  in  "Issues  and 
Answers"  on  May  24,  1964. 

The  year  before  he  made  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  said— and 
this  is  referred  to  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine of  May  20.  1963— that  "he  would 
drop  a  low-yield  atomic  bomb  on  Chinese 
supply  lines  in  North  Vietnam." 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
when  it  is  suggested  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  would  be  pretty  free  and  easy 
when  it  comes  to  dropphig  atomic  bombs, 
there  is  no  distortion  of  the  record. 
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abandon  the  principle  of  civi- 
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was  founded.    He  would  shift 
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as  to  whether  to  employ 

weapons  from  the  President  of 

Unit  Bd  States,  as  is  now  provided,  to 

military  commanders.    Once  again 
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tBf  tlcal  nuclear  weapons  on  their  own 
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Diego,  Calif.,  on  May  26.  1964. 

Senator  Golowater  said  that  he 

be<  a  misrepresented  by  newsmen 

wpat  he  proposed  in  Vietnam,  he 

to  say  this,  and  I  quote: 

use  conventional  weapons.    I  would 

atomic  weapons  when  conventional 

wotQd  do  the  job.  but  I  would  leave 

commanders. 
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words,  he  would  leave  it  up 

jommanders  to  decide  whether 

sh<  uld  use  conventional  weaix>n5  or 

Btreapons.     And  in  that  cormec- 

Speaker.  it  might  be  interest- 

rfccall  that  in  1963  Senator  Gold- 

s  Lid  this: 
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those  who  say  "fear  the  military 
say  fear  the  civilians.     They  are 


As  for 
man."  I 
taking  oter. 

So  here  we  find  the  entire  emphasis 
away  f  r  >m  our  traditional  American  con- 
cept of  civilian  control  in  favor  of  mil- 
itary CO  atrol  of  our  weapons,  even  to  the 
point  ol  giving  them  the  awful  responsi- 
bility for  determining  whether  nuclear 
weaponf  should  or  should  not  be  em- 
ployed 

The 


Senator  would  also  follow  the 

pplicy  of  abdicating  Presidential 

regard  to  the  Cuban  situation. 

when  discussing  the  question  of 

nticlear  weapons  in  Cuba: 


conventional  weapons  will  do  the 
Wouldn't  worry  about  It.     It  should 
to  the  generals. 


u  ) 


if    Mr.    GoLDWATER    were 

the  decision  £is  to  whether  we 

conventional  weapons  or  nu- 

in  any  crisis  is  left  up  to 

themselves. 

were  his  remarks  made  at  the 

y  dinner  of  the  Jewish  Coun- 

Communism  In  Los  Angeles 

13.  1963.  reported  in  the  Los 

Times  the  following  day.  on  Feb- 

1963. 
Speaker,  it  seems  apparent  that 
of  Senator  Goldwater's  pub- 
policies  would  insure  the 
of  the  prediction  he  made  on 
day  of  May  1960  in  an  interview 
Ross  of  the  New  York  Post 
he  said: 

I  azn  convinced  there  will  either 

or  we  will  be  subjugated  without 

real  nuclear  war  •  •  •  I  don't  see 

fcan  be  avoided — perhaps  5,  10  years 


exsressed 


I  apologize  to  my  good  friend,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  for  taking  so  much  of  his 
time,  but  since  he  has  raised  this  very 
important  question  I  think  some  of  these 
quotations  of  Senator  Goldwater's  that 
are  on  the  record  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  American  people  as  they 
move  toward  the  awesome  decision  that 
has  to  be  made  on  November  3. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  finely  docu- 
mented statement  with  reference  to  the 
pronoxmcements  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate. Senator  Goldwater.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  shall  not  take  much 
of  the  gentleman's  time.  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated that  this  rather  concerted  ef- 
fort would  be  made  here  this  afternoon. 
Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman:  In  due 
course  there  will  be  a  complete  docu- 
mentation of  just  what  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  been  talking  about  and  talks 
about  now.  Let  me  just  say  for  the  rec- 
ord that  in  my  opinion,  if  you  examined 
the  whole  record  of  his  position,  he  has 
been  subjected  to  the  greatest  distortion 
and  the  most  misrepresentation  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Let  me  just  say  that  in 
two  very  reputable  magazines  this  week 
the  matter  has  been  considerably  docu- 
mented. If  those  magazines  are  right 
in  their  documentation,  then  I  would  say 
President  Johnson  has  a  lot  to  explain 
in  resiject  to  his  position. 

I  must  say — and  maybe  this  is  not  the 
time  to  talk  about  it — when  we  talk 
about  who  gets  us  into  wars  and  who 
gets  us  out  of  wars,  or  who  keeps  us  out 
of  wars,  let  me  say  for  the  record  again 
that  just  as  I  turned  18  in  1918  we  got 
into  World  War  I.  I  got  into  it  myself. 
At  that  time  we  had  a  President  who  had 
promised  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  He  was 
a  Democrat. 

I  was  here  when  we  got  into  World  War 
n.  I  voted  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  our  participation  in  that  conflict, 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  was  here  when  we 
went  Into  war  in  Korea.  All  of  those 
conflicts  came  under  Democrat  Presi- 
dents. So  I  am  inclined  to  inquire.  Who 
is  it  who  is  presiding  over  the  afifairs  of 
this  country  when  we  get  into  war?  And 
who  was  it?  I  may  Inquire,  also,  who  got 
us  out  of  the  armed  conflict  in  Korea  but 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower?  And 
he  got  us  out  of  that  with  honor  and 
with  good  results ;  and  it  was  a  war  which 
apparently  we  were  not  to  be  permitted 
to  win  and  which  we  did  not  dare  lose. 
One  further  matter,  Mr.  Speaker — and 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader,  who  is  my  friend  as  I  am  his 
friend.  One  of  these  days  we  may  have 
to  make  up  our  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  course  of  this  country  is  to  be 
one  of  appeasement,  one  of  a  supposed 
coexistence,  or  whether  in  the  time- 
honored  tradition  of  this  country  we 
shall  maintain  our  strength  and.  what 
is  more,  let  any  potential  enemy  know 
that  if  they  jump  us  they  are  going  to 
be  in  trouble. 


I  do  not  like  to  go  back  over  »  kit  <rf 
these  things,  but  I  do  not  want  uy  ^1 
disasters  such  as  we  had  at  theBi»tf 
Pigs.  As  far  as  Senator  QoldwS  w 
concerned  he  can  speak  better  for  hj^l 
self.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  wfflbl 
a  further  documentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  appreciate  th* 
gentleman's  courtesy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  count 
I  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguiaj^ 
minority  leader.  But  I  think  the  Ane. 
lean  people  understand  the  issue  hert 
There  never  was  a  time  when  Democrtti 
or  Republicans  in  this  country  voald 
not  vote  to  go  to  war.  as  the  minority 
leader  did,  when  the  circumstances  Jurtl- 
fled  it.  But  it  is  also  part  of  our  tlIn^ 
honored  traditions  in  this  country  that 
military  decisions  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance should  remain  under  civlllsn 
control.  I  think  that  Is  the  biggest  Issue 
in  the  current  campaign  and  I  uink  It 
will  be  the  decisive  issue  In  this  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUansn 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  and  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  in  yielding  to  me  at  this  pdnt 
because  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  minority  leader 
that  he  cross  two  bridges  without  step- 
Ing  on  either  one  of  them.  First  he  said 
that  it  was  the  Democratic  Party  that 
was  in  power  every  time  we  had  a  war. 
Then  he  said  that  the  day  must  come 
soon  when  we  must  decide  whether  it 
will  be  a  country  of  appeasement  or 
whether  we  wlU  retaliate  when  we  are 
stepped  on.  when  provocation  Is  had. 
Was  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  provo- 
cation?  Was  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor provocation?  Was  the  crossing  OL 
the  42d  parallel  provocation  when  the 
historic  decision  was  made  in  Korea? 
Are  we  then  to  say  that  because  we  wen 
provoked  and  it  happened  that  at  the 
time  there  was  a  Democratic  President 
that  we  should  have  said,  "No;  we  are 
Democrats  and  not  Americans,  we  should 
back  up  and  let  you  step  all  over  w? 
Sink  our  Navy,  bomb  our  cities,  destroj 
our  friends?" 

The  gentleman  himself  said  that  he 
voted  for  war.  He  was  a  Republican. 
Why  did  he  vote  for  war?  Because  le 
were  justified  in  the  decision  whether  the 
Republican,  Democratic  or  any  other  po- 
litical party  was  in  charge  of  the  Got- 
emment  in  each  of  those  instances.  The 
American  people  imder  the  heritage  d 
this  country  were  dutybound  to  go  to 
war.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who  starti 
the  war,  it  is  a  question  of  who  fights  the 
war. 

He  voted,  I  voted,  the  American  peci* 
voted.  The  Democrats  alone  did  not  d^ 
Clare  war.  But  what  we  are  saying  hen, 
as  the  eminent  Democratic  floor  letdB 
has  so  ably  said.  Is  that  the  matter  (rf 
declaring  war  and  controlling  the  ddl»- 
ery  of  the  weapons  should  be  in  the  handi 
of  those  charged  with  that  responslbfltty 
under  our  form  of  Government.  A  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  the  ?«»>*• 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  there  li 
a  choice  and  there  should  be  a  chote 
That  is  why  we  have  a  two-party  syst* 
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«„.rnment  so  the  people  can  have  But  just  1  year  later  this  same  man 

«*  S^twe^n  two  pWlosophies.    But  said  this: 

*?!lnL  the  Republican  candidate  gives  I  think  the  space  program  is  a  waste  of 

^Se  theh-  choice  of  his  philosophy  money. 

^d  their  choice  of  ours.    But  he  is  not  -jtj^j^j.  ^^g  ggj^  on  a  radio  program  ex- 

JJ^  consistent.    Come  one  day  arid  ^^^y  ^  year  later,  less  10  days.    "I  do 


gnother  his  words  do  not  always 
Staff  the  same.  Throughout  aU  of  the 
Simented  statemeiits  we  find  that  on 
Jne  day  it  is  a  purple  rose  and  on  the 
nttt  day  the  same  rose  is  white. 
^£r  Speaker,  let  us  quote  from  the 
BMjator's  own  remarks,  both  as  a  candi- 
STte  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
Sd 'as  a  normal  citizen  in  the  course  of 
miking  pubUc  speeches.  Let  us  see  just 
Xt  he  does  in  this  on-agaln,  ofT-again, 
Jedde-again  position  that  he  has  taken. 
Let  us  just  look.  One.  he  said  recently 
when  talking  about  the  reliability  of  our 
weapons— and  I  think  it  was  June  30— 

he  said: 

We  have  got  a  weapon  that  can  hit  the 
men's  room  in  the  Kremlin. 

This  was  at  the  Lawrenceville  school 
in  New  Jersey,  on  January  30,  1964. 

Just  1  month  later  this  same  man. 
speaking  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

said: 

Our  mlssUes  are  good  but  I  have  very  strong 
<toubt8  about  their  reliability. 

Did  he  mean  they  missed  the  men's 
room  and  hit  the  ladies'  room,  because 
he  seems  to  have  lost  the  confidence  that 
we  could  hit  the  site  we  were  picking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  great  principle  of 
civilian  control,  it  has  been  said  so  many 
times  but  it  is  worth  repeating,  he  told 
us  this  spring: 

The  primacy  of  civilian  control  over  the 
miliUry  is  an  Indispensable  principle  of 
American  democracy. 

This  is  contained  in  the  Goldwater  po- 
sition papers,  documented.  But  he  told 
a  veterans'  organization  in  Texas  last 
year,  a  different  crowd,  of  course,  with 
a  different  interest,  and  I  quote  again: 

I  say  fear  the  clvUlans — they're  taking 
over. 

This  is  contained  In  the  New  York  Post 
of  October  15,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  day  he  says  civilian 
control  is  indispensable  and  the  next  day 
he  says,  "Fear  the  civilians— they're  tak- 
ing over." 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  believe  I  have 
been  around  long  enough  to  recognize 
what  I  see  and  hear— that  the  talk  of  this 
candidate  is  for  the  mwnent,  not  for 
yesterday,  not  for  tomorrow,  but  for  the 
expediency  of  the  moment  and  to  whom- 
ever he  is  talking.  He  tells  them  what 
they  want  to  hear. 

When  he  is  talking  to  civilians,  he  tells 
them  they  ought  to  control.  When  he  is 
talking  to  veterans,  he  says  the  civilians 
are  taking  over  and  only  the  generals 
should  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  our  great  space 
program  on  one  day  he  said: 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  get  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

This  appeared  In  my  own  newspaper, 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  on  June  19, 
1962. 


not  want  to  hit  the  moon,"  he  says.  I 
want  to  lob  one  into  the  men's  room  of 
the  Kremlin."  He  must  have  an  af- 
finity for  that  particular  place.  It  seems 
he  uses  that  every  time  he  cannot  think 
of  a  better  place.  He  said  he  wants  to 
make  sure  he  hits  it. 

Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune— this  is 
verse  and  chapter,  documented — speak- 
ing of  economy  in  Government,  he  re- 
cently said  he  was  shocked  and  surprised 
"that  a  man  of  Vinson's  stature  and  rep- 
utation for  honesty  would  suggest  that  I 
would  close  Warner-Robbins  or  any  oth- 
er base."  speaking  of  that  great  Member 
of  this  House  from  Georgia. 

This  is  a  United  Press  release  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1964,  just  the  other  day.  But 
last  December,  less  than  a  year  ago,  he 
said: 

There  is  no  sense  In  keeping  bases  open 
where  they  are  not  needed,  and  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payer's money.  I  think  a  large  number  more 
will  have  to  be  closed  where  they  are  no 
longer  needed. 

This  is  in  the  Arizona  Journal.  Again 
you  see  the  pattern.  He  is  talking  to  the 
conservatives  of  Arizona  to  close  down 
so-called  unneeded  institutions  and  in- 
stallations. Then  when  called  to  task 
for  it  by  others  who  are  interested  in 
maintaining  these  installations  he  denies 
that  he  ever  said  it.  However,  we  have 
documentation  and  the  records  are  open 
for  all  to  see.  But  again  we  find  that 
ssune  pattern  fiowing  throughout,  the 
daily  campaigning  as  we  now  see  it  in  the 
Nation,  of  a  man  who  wants  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  reMng  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  seldom  try  to  remember  today 
what  they  heard  yesterday.  However, 
when  it  is  called  to  their  attention  by 
those  who  are  alert  to  the  needs  of  this 
Nation,  they  wUl  discover  what  we  have 
discovered,  that  this  man  Is  attempting 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  appealing 
to  those  who  want  conservatives  one  day, 
and  making  peace  with  those  who  want 
liberalism  the  next  day. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
we  once  had  a  colleague  in  the  House 
from  Mississippi,  Mr.  John  Rankin.  He 
would  call  Members  out  to  the  corridor 
and  £isk,  "Do  you  know  you  are  being 
overcharged  in  your  telephone  bills  and 
your  electric  light  bills  back  in  your  dis- 
trict?" I  would  say  "No,  I  do  not."  He 
said  "I  will  show  you.  I  happen  to  have 
this  in  my  pocket." 

Well,  I  Just  happen  to  have  this  little 
clipping  from  a  newspaper  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  my  pocket  on  the  subject 


matter  mentioned  by  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent].  This  to  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  30,  1964.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  carried  on  page  1  of  that 
edition. 

The  caption  was:  "Barrt  on  Missiles: 
Then  and  Now." 

The  article  reads: 


Changing  times,  and  men.  department: 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwatir.  who  has  been 
lambasting  this  Nation's  mls&lle  program, 
charging  that  Its  Intercontinental  mlaallea 
are  "unreliable."  sang  a  different  time  a  Uttle 
while  back. 

It  was  in  February  1961  that  he  said 
at  the  Lawrenceville  School.  Lawrence- 
ville, N.J.,  according  to  the  school's  year- 
book: 

We've  got  one  that  can  hit  the  men's  room 
In  the  Kremlin. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  our 
minority  leswier  over  making  some  of 
these  remarks  of  the  Republican  csmdl- 
date  for  the  Presidency  a  matter  of  offi- 
cial record  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
when  the  inference  was  left  that  this  ad- 
ministration was  showing  signs  of  ap- 
peasement. What  were  the  signs  of  ap- 
peasement during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration? During  the  8  years  of 
that  administration  our  armed  services 
were  reduced  almost  yearly.  The  Army 
was  cut  down  by  four  divisions.  Little 
attention  was  being  paid  to  the  national 
airlift. 

We  remember  the  Geneva  Conference, 
which  sanctioned  the  partitioning  of 
Vietnam.  We  eJso  remember  the  spirit  of 
Camp  David,  and  I  am  not  criticizing 
that,  but  nevertheless  it  was  an  effort  to 
get  together  with  other  world  leaders  and 
see  if  they  could  not  talk  tferms  to  bring 
about  some  approach  to  accomplishing 
peace  throughout  the  world.  So  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  but 
that  was  during  the  previous  Republican 
administration.  It  might  be  one  of  the 
things  to  their  credit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

,  (By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Albert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  first  action  of  the 
new  administration  was  to  get  a  buildup 
of  our  military  forces.  We  have  re- 
gained those  four  divisions  that  were  cut 
off  by  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration, and  we  have  regained  them  In 
greater  strength  because  they  are 
stronger  divisions  today  than  the  ones 
that  were  cut  off.  We  have  put  the  first 
jets  into  our  military  airlift.  We  ac- 
celerated our  Polaris  program,  so  that 
we  have  at  least  14  Polaris  submarines 
in  action  today,  fully  armed  and 
equipped  with  Polaris  missiles.  We  have 
established  for  the  first  time  a  coimter- 
Insiu-gency  force  in  our  Army,  and  we 
increased  the  efficiency  and  the  number 
of  missiles,  so  that  there  Is  today  no 
question  of  a  missile  gap  between  us  and 
any  other  nation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  back  to 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  Let  ua  picture, 
using  Senator  Goldwater's  own  words. 
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tlie  fink  meeting  of  President  Oold- 
WATKE's  Natloiud  Security  Co\incll. 
The  F  resident  speaks: 

lot  Intend  to  be  a  wartime  Presl- 
TV  address,  September  15, 
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opponents  adroitly  try  to  make  it  ap- 

I  am  in  favor  of   nuclear   war, 

make  war  the  prime  instru- 

►ur  national  policy.    I  can't  Imagine 

them  think  that."     ("Why  Not 

[p.  108). 

would   be   wrong  with  a   tactical 

to  use  a  very  low-yield  bomb  on 

passes   between   Russia   and 

a  war  or  the  possibility  of  a 

between  those  two  countries? 

RxcoKO,     Aug.     29,     1961.) 

an  instrument  of  national  pol- 

In  Senate,  April  28,  1955.) 

a   low-3rield   atomic    bomb   on 

supply    lines    in    North    Vietnam" 

,  May  20,  1963). 

niust — ourselves — ^be  prepared  to  un- 

1  allitary  operations  against  vulner- 

regimes.     •   •   •  We  would 

Communist  leaders  to  choose  be- 

destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

a  local  defeat"   ("Conscience 

pp. 124-125). 

^ategy  must  be  primarily  offensive 

In  addition  to  parrying  his  blows, 

strike   our  own.     In  addition   to 

our  own  frontiers,  we  must  try  to 

his.     In  addition  to  keeping  the 

,  we  must  try  to  make  the  Com- 

'^orld  free.     To  these  ends  we  must 

to  engage  the  enemy   at  times 

and  with  weapons  of  our  own 

•  (Boston  Globe,  Aug.  3, 1960) . 

i  pprehenslons  and  our  worry  should 

at  the  civilian  in  oiir  Govem- 

does    not    imderstand    military 

but  who  seeks   command  at  all 

war  as  well  as  peace"  (Washington 

.Nov.  13.  1962). 

fear  the  civilians — they're  taking 

!W  York  Post,  Oct.  15. 1963) . 

I  x>t  a  lot  of  braintrusters.    I  need 

there  is  a  mind  to  pick,  I  wlU  pick 

my  mind  Is  totally  Inadequate 

I  have  to  do"   (New  York  Post. 


1164). 
know  I  haven't  got  a  really  flrst- 
( Saturday  Evening  Poet,  Aug. 


bn  in' 


give  a  tinker's  damn  what  the  rest 

wbrld  thinks  about  us,  as  long  as  we 

stijong   mUitarily"    (Senate,    Sept.    23, 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
e^rythlng." 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Bir.  lASCELL. 
gentlen  an  yield? 

yXBERT.    I  srield  to  the  gentle- 
f r(  m  Florida. 

'ASCEUi.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 

to  compliment  my  distinguished 

fr(Hn  Illinois,  who  serves  so 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

pointing  out  that  our  country 

todhy  greater  military  strength  than 

inirthermore,  the  history  of  this 

demonstrates  without  any  ques- 

Americans  when  called  upon 

and  die  in  order  to  protect  our 


thit 


£  peaker,  because  of  these  two  facts 

ntrigued  by  the  remarks  of  the 

dlstlng  dshed  minority  leader  and  I  want 

coo^hment  his  clever  effort,  but  I 

think  many  Americans  will  be 

17  tt.    What  intrigued  me  was  his 

that  tills  administration  is  on 

to  appeasement  and  this  is  a 


principal  Republican  campaign  thrust; 
yet  he  calls  the  Democratic  Party  the 
war  party  and  says  that  his  party  is  the 
peace  party.  He  criticizes  and  blames 
Democratic  administrations  because 
America  has  fought  wars  in  order  to  pro- 
tect this  country  and  the  principles  in 
which  we  believe. 

He  maintains  to  the  American  people 
on  one  hand  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  the  war  party,  yet  that  it  pursues  a 
policy  of  appeasement  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Republican  Party  is  a 
party  of  peace  but  will  fight  a  nuclear 
war. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  let  the  Republican  Party  "have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  too"  on  this  issue. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  the  strength  and 
that  we  in  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration will  maintain  the  necessary  mil- 
itary strength  of  this  country.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  or  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  that  we  will  use 
that  military  strength  whenever  neces- 
sary to  protect  this  coimtry  and  the 
tilings  we  believe  in.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, nor  do  the  majority  of  Americans, 
that  the  only  choice  we  have  in  this 
world  today  is  either  to  use  our  nuclear 
power  or  subjugate  ourselves  to  the  Com- 
munists. Any  reasonable  person  knows 
that  there  are  other  alternatives.  Com- 
munist propaganda  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Of  course  we  will  fight 
when  necessary,  but  when  there  is  an- 
other course  which  must  be  followed.  It 
may  not  be  simple;  it  may  be  complex,  it 
may  be  tiring  and  tedious  yet  necessary ; 
but  we  know  that  as  long  as  we  exist  as  a 
nation  of  free  people  we  can  achieve 
those  objectives  of  foreign  policy  and  of 
self-preservation  without  resorting  to  the 
two-f>ole  theory  which  has  world  nu- 
clear destruction  on  one  end  and  sur- 
render on  the  other.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
determination  of  the  American  people 
and  does  not  rely  on  such  a  pessimistic 
and  negative  policy. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  First,  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  what  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  about  the  wars  that  we  got 
into.  Of  course  at  the  time  we  got  into 
those  wars  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  get  into  them.  The  point  that  I  make, 
and  the  gentleman  completely  missed  the 
point,  is  that  the  affairs  of  this  coimtry 
and  our  foreign  policy  were  being  han- 
dled by  Democratic  administrations. 

Secondly,  you  folks  did  a  snow  job  on 
us  in  1960  when  you  led  the  people  of 
this  country  to  believe  that  we  did  not 
have  any  missiles — that  there  was  a  mis- 
sile gap  and  we  were  practically  defense- 
less in  the  world.  You  are  not  going  to 
get  away  with  that  kind  of  snow  Job 
this  time,  I  promise  you  that,  because 
everybody  knows  that  you  have  not  got  a 
missile  on  any  pad  anywhere  that  was 
not  started  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

You  talk  about  appeasement.  There 
was  no  appeasement  with  respect  to  Leb- 
anon when  the  world  imderstood  that 


we    adopted    the   Middle  East  im^b 
tion,  and  sent  troops  to  Lebonon^il 
when  we  said  with  respect  to  PonaSi 
you  Red  Chinese  have  to  pull  h^T" 
they  did  pull  back.  ^** 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  0^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentJe. 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  In  regard  to  what  the 
minority  leader  has  just  said,  at  the  One 
of  the  Lebanon  incident  the  House  al- 
most unanimously  supported  the  Pre«i! 
dent  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time 
President  Eisenhower.  We  supported 
him  almost  unanimously  on  the  Fonaoet 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  edifl. 
cation  of  the  minority  leader  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
previous  administration  was  that  at  the 
end  of  it  a  Communist  base  and  an  un- 
friendly government  were  established  in 
Cuba  just  90  miles  off  American  shorei 
We  recognize,  being  practical  peopk. 
that  these  were  the  conditions  of  that 
time  and  we  are  not  blaming  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  this  action, 
but  nevertheless,  this  was  the  situation 
at  the  end  of  that  admimstration. 

During  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there 
was  a  Republican  President.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  there  was  a  Re- 
publican President.  But  in  any  war  the 
one  great  thing  about  this  country  ii 
that  when  we  get  into  these  situatlom 
we  all  stand  together  as  Americans  and 
we  support  the  administration  in  otBot 
at  the  time.  We  do  not  go  around  de- 
scribing the  Civil  War  as  being  a  Lin- 
coln war  or  the  Spanish-American  Wai 
a  McKlnley  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Korean  conflict,  it 
the  start  of  that  conflict,  every  Member 
of  this  House  and  almost  99  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  praised  Fred- 
dent  Truman  for  the  quick  action  that  he 
took  in  resisting  this  Communist  aggre^ 
sion  in  Korea.  It  was  only  a  few  short 
months  later  that  they  began  screaminj 
that  it  was  Truman's  war. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House  and  one  of  the  outstandtni 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  sane 
conclusions  based  upon  the  observatloM 
made  by  my  colleagues: 

The  nuclear  age  has  thrust  upon  who- 
ever assumes  the  burden  of  the  Fred- 
dency  an  awesome  responsibility.  In 
his  hands  lies  not  only  the  fate  of  thJi 
generation  but  of  generations  to  come. 

Never  before  has  the  Presidencjr  d^ 
manded  so  much  of  one  man. 

While  the  Republican  candidate  la  » 
relatively  newcomer  to  the  polittoil 
scene,  he  has  by  his  own  words  made 
the  record  clear  on  where  he  stands  on 
the  great  issues  of  the  day. 

We  have  just  heard  what  he  thlMj 
about  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  «nd 
about  the  use  and  control  of  atomic 
weapons. 

We  have  Just  heard  what  are  W 
underlying  objectives  of  his  policies,  at 
words  speak  for  themselves.  Nev»  b*" 
fore  has  the  choice  been  so  clear. 


^  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 

«ir'iSSi?''l  yield  to  the  dis- 
u ^4«hedSpeaker  of  the  House. 
**^S;ORMACK.  At  no  time  while 
p^dent  Eisenhower  was  Chief  Execu- 
Sfd:  our  country  was  there  any  crit  - 
S!^  of  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
??L  as  commander  in  Chief  of  the 
1'^^  Forces  by  the  Democrats.  We 
J^ted  with  him  in  the  most  effec- 
^Winer  possible.  As  a  matter  of 
f^t  Weveral  occasions,  in  a  proper 
2fv  I  observed  to  him  that  he  had  more 
!S' friends  among  the  Democrats  than 
Shad  among  the  Republicans  hi  Con- 
J^to  which  he  smiled. 

We  are  somewhat  concerned  about 
Jae  statements  made  by  the  RepubU- 
Sn  candidate  for  President,  because  they 
2e  not  in  the  best  interests   of  our 

country.  ,  . 

He  made  one  statement  that  our  de- 
Uverable  nuclear  capacity  might  be  cut 
down  by  90  percent  in  the  next  decade. 
That  is  a  dangerous  statement  to  make. 
That  statement  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
There  is  no  Democrat  that  I  know  of 
who  ever  attacked  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  because  of  lack  of 
strength.     We    might    have    disagreed 
with  him  at  times.     I   can  remember 
when  he  recommended  a  reduction  in  the 
Marine  Corps.    We  did  not  agree  with 
him;  we  were  on  the  side  of  strength. 
I  can  remember  when  he  recommended 
a  reduction  in  the  Army.    We  did  not 
agree  with  him.     We  put  through  ap- 
propriations maintaining  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pend.  He  had  control  over  expenditures. 
Congress  can  appropriate,  but  we  cannot 
force  the  President  to  spend  unless  he 
so  desires. 

The  fact  is  that  within  a  few  months 
after  the  later  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  took  office  he  recommended  an 
increase  of  about  $6  billion  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  That  is  the  language 
which  the  Communists  understand  and 
respect— the  language  of  strength. 

None  of  us  Democrats  say  we  were 
weak  under  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, because  we  were  not,  but  today 
we  are  many  times  stronger  than  we 
were  in  1961.  That  statement  is  not  a 
criticism  of  President  Eisenhower,  but 
it  Is  a  statement  which  is  made  to  show 
the  American  people  that  our  country  Is 
much  stronger  today  than  it  was  4  years 
ago. 

For  example,  in  1961  we  had  very  few 
ICBM's.    We  had  only  two  Polaris-type 
submarines.    Today  we  have  200  Atlas 
and  Titan  ICBM's,  and  126  of  them  are 
underground  and  protected  against  at- 
tack.   In  the  past  31/2  years  we  have 
added  600  Minutemen  ICBM's,  all  pro- 
tected against  attack.    We  have  a  budget 
for  400  more  Minutemen  ICBM's,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,000.    This  has  all  hap- 
pened during  the  past  3  V2  years.    Since 
1961  we  have  added  14  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines, and  we  are  building  to  a  fleet 
of  41.    When  this  is  built  to  a  fleet  of  41 
It  will  contain  656  missiles,  which  are 
very  important  in  connection  with  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  in  case  of  a 
general  war  in  defeating  any  enemy  who 
might  undertake  to  attack  us. 
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Today  we  have  a  more  balanced  force — 
in  the  air,  on  land,  and  on  sea.  That 
statement  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  condi- 
tions of  4  years  ago  but  a  statement  of 

fact.  ,  , 

We  have  an  additional  large  force  of 

B-52's  and  B-58's. 

We  can  now  deliver  two  and  one-half 
times  more  warheads  than  we  could  in 
1961.  By  1970  our  abUity  to  deliver  will 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  today. 

We  have  appropriated  during  the  past 
3Mj  years  nearly  $30  billion  more  for 
national  defense  than  was  provided  for 
in  the  last  budget  submitted  by  former 
President  Eisenhower.  We  have  only 
made  known  to  the  public  the  other  day 
that  our  Polaris-type  missile  is  now 
capable  of  going  2,500  miles  and  hitting 
the  target.  An  earlier  Polaris  missile 
could  only  go  1,500  miles  and  the  Polaris 
missile  No.  1  had  a  range  of  1,000  miles. 
This  is  all  for  the  best  Interests  of  our 
coimtry,  whether  we  are  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, or  independents,  or  a  child  in 
the  crib,  or  whether  the  greater  part  of 
our  life  has  been  spent  traveling  all  over 
the  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  the  statement 
that  is  made  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  facts.  We  also  know  that  many 
other  things  are  being  done  that  we  can- 
not make  public.  Great  advances  are 
being  made  and  research  is  being  done 
in  connection  with  the  defense  of  our 
country.  These  matters  cannot  be  made 
public  because  it  would  be  important  in- 
formation to  an  enemy  or  to  a  potential 
enemy.  Now,  one  who  is  campaigning 
can  make  statements  if  he  wants  to,  but 
a    President    cannot    make    statements 


dent  Johnson  our  country  will  contln^ 
to  be  powerful  as  a  deterrent  toward 
general  war  but,  on  the  other  hand,  li 
one  occurs,  that  then  America  will  be 
victorious.  President  Johnson  is  trying 
to  make  progress  toward  a  world  of 
future  peace,  so  that  all  of  us,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ymmg  Americans  coming 
along,  with  their  Uves  ahead  of  them, 
will  be  able  to  live  a  life  of  peace. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thani: 
the  disthiguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 
To  comment  further  would  \je  to  try  to 
gUd  the  lily.  He  has  made  a  very  fine 
and  forceftd  statement,  as  he  always 
does  He  is  one  of  the  great  debaters  of 
our  time,  and  I  thank  him  for  participat- 
ing in  this  colloquy.  ^  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  spoken  on  this  subject  today 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  I  may  also  have  the  same  permis- 
sion. ^,,    _ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


about  these  matters.    There  is  much  in- 
formation  that   the   President    of    the 
United  States  has  that  he  cannot  dis- 
close to  the  public,  because  this  would  be 
invaluable  information  to  an  enemy  of 
our  country.    So,  without  entering  into 
the  position  of  hurling  recriminations,  I 
present  these  figures  and  state  that  there 
are  many  more  figures   to   show  that 
America  today  has  been  made  more  pow- 
erful under  our  late  great  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  under  our  pres- 
ent President  Johnson  than  It  was  4  years 
ago.    Now,  this  is  not  a  refiection  upon 
President  Eisenhower.   The  present  situ- 
ation is  that  the  American  people  can 
rest  safe  and  content  that  our  country 
is  strong  and  that  under  President  John- 
son their  children  and  their  children's 
children  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
living  a  life  of  peace  in  the  future  than 
they   could   under   one   who   would  be 
trigger  happy  and  would  shoot  from  the 
hip,  one  who  might  suddenly  envelop  the 
world  in  a  general  war. 

The  American  people  can  rest  content 
that  America  today  is  the  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world  and  that  under  Presi- 


RULES  OR  RACKETS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes.  ,  ^  j 
Mr    FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
delivered  today  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  letter  requesting 
that  he  return  forthwith  from  his  per- 
sonal custody  to  the  committee  files,  cer- 
tain transcripts  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  documents  connected  therewith. 
Those  transcripts  and  documents  must 
be  readily  available  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  under  the  rules  which  govern 

this  body.  ^  ^^.       ,   . 

I  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
my  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Chairman  Celler,  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Represent atives, 
Washington,  DC,  Sept.  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality,  I  hereby 
call  upon  you  to  return  forthwith  from  your 
personal  custody  to  the  flies  of  our  Commit- 
tee copies  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
and  copies  of  all  documents  In  connection 
therewith  taken  In  executive  session  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  the  secret  Communist 
shakedown  racket  In  the  Immigration  field. 

I  hereby  cite  rule  11,  section  26(c),  from 
Cann's  Procedure  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Public  Law  323-87th  Congress. 
House  Document  No.  610,  chapter  titled  "Ex- 
cerpts from  Rules  of  the  House  most  fre- 
que»tly  in  point,"  which  appears  on  page 
434 Imd  which  reads  as  follows: 

"(c)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  flies  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee;    and  such  records  shall  be  the 
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of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
shall  have  access  to  such  records, 
ttee  Is  authorized  to  have  printed 
boulkd  testimony  and  other  data  pre- 
hearings held  by  the  committee." 
truly  yours, 

ICCHAXL  A.  FEICHAN, 

Chairman. 


I  urg !  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  read 
the  wltliheld  testimony  and  documents 
pertinert  thereto.  I  do  so  in  the  con- 
fidence hat  when  Members  of  this  body 
read  the  testimony  taken  there  will  be 
an  oven  whelming  demand  that  the  road- 
blocks 1»e  removed,  thiis  making  this 
testimoiy    and    supporting    documents 


avallabl  > 
and  the 


Member  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  exercise  this  right  so  that  they 
may  be  fully  informed  and  prepared  to 
vote  on  [ny  motion  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  which  must  be 
taken  u  >  as  the  first  order  of  business  at 
the  nex,  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Jud  clary.  The  results  of  our  sub- 
commit  ee  work  on  this  vital  public  issue 
must  be  released  to  the  American  public. 


LOCAL 


FORCES  VERSUS  THE 
SCHOOL  BOARDS 
The  Speaker  pro  tempore.    Under 


previous 


to  the  Members  of  Congress 
public.    I  particularly  urge  all 


order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man frcm  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook],  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  A  3HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  oil  I  adage  to  the  effect  that  to  cut 
down  a  great  tree,  the  woodsman  uses 
another  tree  with  which  he  fashions  the 
handle  or  his  ax.  You  may  recall  that 
in  a  ser  es  of  speeches  here  on  the  floor 
on  Jun<  25.  1963,  October  23,  1963,  and 
July  2,  1964,  I  have  presented  evidence 
to  show  that  a  combination  of  forces  is 
working  against  local  school  board  au- 
thority and  autonomy.  The  powerful 
Nations  Education  Association — NEA — 
is  mane  ivering  against  the  school  boards 
In  ordei  to  preempt  or  at  least  share  the 
local  sc  lool  board's  prerogative  to  con- 
trol anc  direct  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. :  have  also  shown  that  the  U.S. 
OflBce  o  '  Education's  reorganization  and 
"Mission"  has  as  its  goal  a  takeover  of 
the  locil  school  board's  functions  in 
order  t)  direct  American  education  as 
the  OfiOpe  of  Education  bureaucrats  feel 
is  best. 

I  ha^  also  documented  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  the  school 
boards  which  showed  that  the  poverty 
bill  anc  other  grant  and  aid  programs 
have  a£  a  central  feature  the  bypassing 
of  the  i  chool  boards  for  the  puri)ose  of 
control]  Ing  the  education  of  the  "de- 
prived 1  nd  the  segregated." 

I  woi  Id  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  poi:  it  out  the  fact  that  certain  local 
forces  a  re  also  attacking  the  school  board 
system  and  local  educatldn.  My  own 
State  o|  Ohio  will  be  the  scene  of  such  a 

of  the  Ohio 
convenes  in 
Januari  1965.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes ol  the  "County  Superintendents' 
Executive  and  Legislative  Committee 
Meetini  with  Advisors  and  Co- Workers 
of  Assc  elated  Groups"  which  was  held 


battle  in  the  next  session 
Genera    Assembly    which 


in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  June  22, 1964.  At 
this  session  plans  were  drafted  for  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  to  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture which  would  abolish  county  school 
boards  under  the  guise  of  reorganization 
by  allowing  the  combination  of  counties, 
whole  or  in  part,  into  what  would  evi- 
dently be  the  successor  to  the  county  sys- 
tem, the  Area  Education  Center  or  AEC 
which  would  contain  10,000  pupils.  Ex- 
isting school  districts  would  be  lumped 
together  to  make  this  magical  sum  with 
or  without  local  consent  as  the  case 
might  be,  all  of  which  would  further 
dilute  the  already  lessening  vitality  of 
local  school  boards  and,  in  all  probability, 
eventually  lead  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  local  school  board  as  a  policymak- 
ing, local  unit  of  government.  The  same 
argument  can  easily  be  made  for  further 
consolidating  local  districts — or.  indeed, 
combining  all  local  districts  into  one  unit, 
the  AEC — as  is  now  being  made  for  abol- 
ishing the  county  school  system  and 
transferring  its  responsibilities  to  an 
Area  Education  Center. 

According  to  this  document,  and  I  shall 
quote  in  part : 

The  area  shall  be  composed  of  a  minimum 
of  10,000  pupils  Including  all  local,  city,  and 
exempted  village  districts  of  less  than  10,000 
ADM. 

The  report  which  I  include  in  its  en- 
tirety at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
makes  several  bold  assertions: 

There  shall  be  a  phasing  out  of  the  present 
county  district  as  the  new  Area  Education 
Center  Is  developed. 

The  county  district  as  now  known,  will  be 
completely  phased  out  as  soon  as  all  local 
districts  are  Included  In  an  Area  Education 
Center  or  Independent  district. 

P.  Program  of  educational  services  and 
administration — To  do  certain  things  not 
possible  In  the  smaller  administration  dis- 
tricts. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  people  will  have 
only  a  minor  part  to  play.  Although  the 
proposal  notes  that  adjacent  districts 
shall  get  together  and  voluntarily  plan 
for  a  logical  and  suitable  area,  the  final 
word  is  reserved  to  the  higher-ups  in  a 
loosely  drawn  hooker  which  says: 

The  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  based  upon  criterion 
developed  to  assure  proper  size,  contiguity, 
that  no  areas  are  left  unserved,  etc. 

Having  had  8  years  of  experience  with 
bureaucratic  plans.  I  have  a  good  idea 
what  is  involved  and  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  examining  the  "et  cetera" 
to  which  they  refer. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  "basic  program,"  it  is  said, 
shall  be  entirely  from  State  funds.  There 
is  no  mention  of  Federal  money  and  all 
of  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  done  in  the  name 
of  "eflaciency"  and  "progress."  However, 
this  plan  closely  parallels  bureaucratic 
plans  which  abound  here  in  Washington 
and  if  this  proposal  should  ever  pass  the 
Ohio  Legislature  there  Is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  it  would  receive  all  sorts 
of  Federal  grants  which  would  help  in 
this  centralization  effort.  It  might  even 
be  called  a  pilot  project  or  receive  coop- 
erative research  grants,  juvenile  delin- 
quency and/or  poverty  program  money. 
At  the  outset,  however,  to  be  fair  to  the 
Ohio  ofiBcials  involved,  they  obviously  are 


sincere  in  their  desire  to  impknent  tiii. 
proposal  unilaterally  on  the  SUrte  Im 

FZDEBAI.    PLAN    NXXTf 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  this  !»« 
posed  local  school  board  reorganiaS^ 
however  Innocent  it  may  beithe  jS 
Education  Center  most  effectively  i^u 
prepare  the  ground  for  Innovation^! 
experimentation  in  education  whlehh 
being  fostered  by  the  U.S.  CommlaBloiiB 
of  Education,  Dr.  Francis  Keppel-  ]S 
Chief  of  the  Cooperative  Reaeaich 
Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Educationii 
Research  and  Development,  Dr.  a  j 
lanni;  the  authors  of  the  "Pederii 
Education  Agency  for  the  Future— Re. 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Organization 
and  Mission  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educ- 
tion;" and  the  authors  of  "Innovation 
and  Experiment  in  Education— A  Prog, 
ress  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Educational 
Research  and  Development"  chaired  by 
Dr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharias  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee. 

The  panel  report,  "Innovation  and  Ex- 
perimentation  in  Education,"  to  which 
not  only  Dr.  Zacharias  but  also  Dn. 
Keppel,  lanni,  and  Flynt  of  the  USOE 
contributed,  declares  its  chief  aim  to  be 
the  suggesting  of  possible  lines  of  action 
for  Government  offices  and  agencies  In- 
volved In  education — including  currtcu- 
lum  development  and  teacher  education 
for  the  deprived  and  the  segregated.  At 
I  have  mentioned  before,  this  is  the 
Achilles  heel  which  is  an  ideal  entrance 
for  the  massive  Federal  octopus  because 
the  current  civil  rights  and  poverty 
climate  tailors  itself  perfectly  for  Federal 
invasion  of  the  public  education  field  at 
the  local  level  In  these  areas.  Of  course 
It  will  be  said  that  "we  only  want  to  help 
in  these  specific  areas"  but  soon  the  full 
blown  tiger  is  In  your  tank. 

The  panel  says,  and  I  quote: 

Also  necessary  Is  innovation  In  the  In- 
stitutions of  education — classroom  practlcei, 
recruitment  and  utilization  of  teachers,  tw 
of  the  school  building,  relationship  of  th« 
school  to  the  community    (page  34). 

On  page  38  under  the  heading  "Model 
Systems"  the  whole  plan  seems  to  be 
laid  out.  I  have  included  this  entire  sec- 
tion in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  ol 
these  remarks  but  note  some  of  the  state- 
ments: 

To  develop  fully  these  lines  of  Innovation, 
still  another  form  of  experimentation  muit 
be  added :  the  establishment  of  model  school 
systems — or.  within  a  blg-clty  system,  nib- 
systems  comprising  about  20,000  pupils  and 
30  principals.  •  •  •  The  management  of  tiu 
system  Itself  will  also  be  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment •  •  •:  the  school  "system"  U  1 
natural  unit  for  reform.  •  •  •  Model  lyi- 
tems  are  needed  as  testing  and  demonstration 
grounds  for  new  programs.  •  •  •  The  ld«t 
of  an  autonomous  subsystem  within  a  bi| 
city  school  system  Is  not  new,  nor  are  tbi 
specific  programs  discussed  above.  •  *  * 
What  Is  new  Is  the  notion  that  such  a  «i*- 
system  would  be  an  experiment  system,  wltk 
freedom  to  experiment  across  the  board- 
curriculum,  recruitment  of  teachers,  utllto- 
tlon  of  teachers,  the  management  of  tl* 
system  Itself. 

You  will  note  the  similarities  to  the 
AEC  proposal  in  Ohio.  Also,  like  the  Ohio 
proposal,  you  can  read  on  and  on  and 
except  for  an  occasional  reference  to 
a  lay  advisory  coimcil  composed  of  lead* 
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„f  the  community,  little  or  nothing 
f"-id  of  the  taxpayers,  John  and  Jane 
S^who  are  also  the  parents  of  the 
D^' J^  Digs  in  this  experimentation. 
SrSey  wUl  say  they  have  your  inter- 
?^  at  heart  because  a  better  education 
^u  be  provided  but,  as  in  most  Ub- 
^1    and    bureaucratic    centralization 

hpmM  you  might  just  have  to  be 
SjcTto  go  along  in  your  own  seli- 

nSrest  If  you  have  experienced  prob- 
SJv,  in  local  school  consolidation,  as  the 

^ne  Koes  "You  haven't  seen  anythmg 
*fr5  the  Area  Education  Center  or  its 
Sieral  counterpart  ever  becomes  op- 
ereSve.    But,  back  to  the  Federal  plan 

^"rSriculum  development  would  be  car- 
rtftrt  on  in  the  universities  and  training 
^ters  with  Federal  funds.     Teachers 
would  be  retrained  in  the  universities 
1(1  institutes  with  Federal  funds  in  the 
use  of  the  new  curriculums.     The  re- 
oreanized  school  systems  would,  says  the 
niel   be  free  to  experiment  with  the 
new  curriculums  or  not  as  they  might 
choose.  But  would  they  really  be  so  free? 
At  this  point  it  would  be  good  to  note 
the  subtle  type  of  control  which  is  ex- 
ercised    An  Ohio  college  president  re- 
cently told  me  of  this  type  of  tenuous  and 
subUe  control.    The  chairman  of  one  of 
his  departments  had  proudly  pointed  out 
that  "next  year  our  college  will  have  a 
federally    sponsored    institute."      The 
president  noted  that  they  had  failed  in 
Qualifying  in  the  previous  year  to  which 
the  professor  retorted,  "Yes,  but  I  found 
out  what  they  wanted  and  this  year  we 
are  offering  the  type  of  program  which 
I  knew  they  would  approve."    The  pres- 
ident replied.    "Do  you  mean  that  you  are 
not  setting  up  the  type  of  program  that 
you  want  or  that  you  think  would  be  best 
for  students  but  rather  are  tailoring  our 
college  program  to  suit  the  fancy  of  some 
Federal   bureaucrat?"     As   the    college 
president  related  to  me  "my  professor 
paused,  looked  a  little  sheepish  and  then 
left  the  room."    Oh  yes,  you  would  be 
told  that  there  is  no  control  but  need  I 
say  more? 

Add  it  up:  the  prestige  of  the  Federal 
sponsorship  of  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment, the  pressure  from  the  teachers, 
newly  trained  at  Federal  expense,  the 
possibility  of  outside  money  fiowing  into 
the  community — all  would  be  hard  for  a 
school  board  to  resist  and  especially  a 
school  board  reorganized  and  centralized, 
out  of  touch  with  the  people. 

Since  "social  studies"  is  one  of  the 
principal  federally  financed  subjects  for 
curriculum  development,  the  beliefs  of 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  as  to 
what  our  national  social  and  educational 
goals  should  be  and  education's  role  in 
their  attainment,  are  highly  pertinent. 

Dr.  Keppel  apparently  thinks  that 
education's  principal  "targets"  in  the 
sixties  and  the  seventies  are  poverty, 
integration,  and  social  welfare — all,  of 
course,  interrelated.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  on  February  15, 1964,  Dr. 
Keppel  said,  and  I  quote  in  part: 

We  are  called  on  to  use  our  skills  to  bring 
all  our  public  schools  Into  the  20th  century 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  demands  of  the 


21st  century,  less  than  four  decades  hence. 
To  be  recommended  this  year  by  President 
Johnson  •  ♦  •  wUl  be  •  ♦  *  an  Immediate 
attaclc,  through  education,  on  some  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  deprivation  within 
our  society.  It  will  call  for  Federal  assistance 
to  strengthen  education  specifically  among 
America's  poor,  to  balance  the  scales  of  op- 
portunity for  children  who  need  the  best 
education  but  ever  so  seldom  receive  It.  It 
will  regard  poverty  as  a  prime  target  for 
education. 

Before  the  session  on  De  Facto  Seg- 
regation of  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  NAACP.  Washington,  D.C.,  June  26, 
1964,  Dr.  Keppel  further  amplified  his 
thinking  when  he  declared : 

The  legislation  we  have  long  awaited  nears 
final  passage.  But  the  struggle  Is  not  yet 
over.  In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we 
must  resolve  In  fact  what  the  civil  rights 
act  is  resolving  In  law.  The  common  enemy 
remains.  The  enemy  Is  segregation— and 
segregation  hvirts  us  aU.  Whether  It  be 
blatant  In  the  South  or  subtle  In  the  North, 
It  saps  and  diminishes  democracy  and  l\is- 
tlce.  Let  us  be  clear  about  segregation. 
Whether  It  exists  by  law  or  by  custom,  by 
edict  or  by  tradition,  by  patterns  of  employ- 
ment or  patterns  of  housing,  segregation 
hurts  our  children.  Negro  and  white  alike. 
And  nowhere  Is  this  damage  more  devastating 
than  In  education  for  democracy. 


Further,  he  stated: 

Schoolmen  and  educators  everywhere  must 
come  to  realize  that  their  natural  interests 
lie  along  the  road  to  full  equality  for  all  our 
citizens,  that  our  schools  can  teach  no  lesson 
more  Important  for  all  our  children  than 
Integration,  that  they  must  do  far  more 
than  they  have  ever  done  to  see  that  our 
schools  are  leaders — not  followers — In  the 
struggle  to  eliminate  segregation. 

Our  schools  should  be,  can  be.  the  people's 
major  Instrument  to  democratize  society,  to 
give  substance  and  meaning  to  the  promise 
of  America. 

In  an  address  entitled  "Beyond  the 
Civil  Rights  Act"  before  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tees U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
held  June  27,  1964,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  car- 
ried the  same  torch  when  he  said : 

The  Civil  Rights  Act,  In  effect,  will  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  Ideals  we  profess  and  the 
unsatisfactory  reality  In  which  we  live.  In 
this  tsisk,  education  Is  an  essential,  indeed, 
the  principal  Instrument  for  realizing  the 
objectives  of  a  free  society.  To  the  schools 
will  fall  the  responsibility  for  enabling  our 
young  people  to  understand,  to  support,  to 
defend  the  moral  and  legal  imperatives  which 
our  political  system  has  now  created.  •  •  • 
We  seek  voluntary  compliance  with  the  law 
and  we  seek  the  development  of  lasting  un- 
derstanding and  consensus  through  the  edu- 
cational process. 

He  went  on  to  suggest  that  among 
other  things  we  must  lower  the  age  lim- 
its at  which  our  public  schools  assume 
responsibility  for  children  as  well  as 
change  our  concept  of  the  "normal" 
schoolday  and  the  "normal"  school  year. 

The  same  general  thesis  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Keppel  in  outlining  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education's  role  in  combating  poverty. 
His  powers  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  aU  of  the  other  Federal  programs 
relating  to  poverty,  and  so  forth,  cannot 
be  questioned.  And  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinions  of  course.  Many  will  agree  with 
him  100  percent.    Many  others  like  my- 


self might  wonder  by  what  right  he  fash- 
ions the  imperative  goals  of  local  edu- 
cation or,  further,  whether  It  la  really 
true  as  E)r.  Keppel  says,  that  "our  schools 
can  teach  no  lesson  more  important  for 
our  children  than  integration."    People 
such  as  myself  might  wonder  if  this 
leaves  any  room  for  the  transcendent 
importance  of  God.  Of  course,  the  liberal 
thought  represented  by  the  lamentable 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  prayer 
in  public  schools  seems  to  conjure  up  the 
line  that  God  is  aU  right  if  he  keeps  his 
place.    What  about  sheer  brainwashing? 
If  you  can  autocratically  determine  what 
the  important  goals  of  education  are,  it 
is  just  one  step  to  indoctrination  regard- 
ing integration,  and  so  forth.    The  more 
centralization  we  have,  the  more  we  will 
see  a  political  indoctrination  replacing  a 
healthy,  free  education  which  we  still 
have  at  the  local  level.    The  planners 
make  it  clear  that  education  should  in- 
culcate  the  economic,  political,  social, 
and  international  thinking  which  they 
have.    Can  anyone  doubt  that  if  a  UJ3. 
Commissioner  of  Education  can  say  that 
integration  or  poverty  is  the  most  im- 
portant area  to  emphasize  in  education, 
our  local  education  would  not  follow  this 
line  if  the  ultimate  centralization  con- 
tinues?    What  would   happen  to   free 
education?     Only  through  local  school 
board  administration  in  education  can 
you  keep  politics  and  pressure  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Rather  than  fight  to  keep  their  edu- 
cational units  free  and  professional,  all 
too  many  educators  are  now  smitten  by 
the  handout  bug  which  would  put  educa- 
tion on  about  the  same  level  as  welfare, 
vying  for   doles  from  the  bureaucrats 
and     politicians.    Admittedly,     passing 
bond  issues  and  tax  levies  is  not  a  picnic 
in  many  areas  of  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
but  the  alternative  would  seem  to  be 
sheer  chaos.   Little  by  little,  we  have  seen 
a  steady  attrition  of  local  responsibility 
to  the  State  board  of  education  through 
Area  Education  Centers  and  tightened 
control  would  lead  to  the  next  step — in- 
creased Federal  control  since  most  State 
educators  now  look  more  and  more  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  the  way  out  of  their 
problems. 

I  bring  Dr.  Keppel's  opinions  on  edu- 
cational goals  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  American  public,  not  as 
much  in  criticism  as  to  point  out  the  kind 
of  educational  leadership  which  is  pres- 
ently emanating  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Remember  that  the  USOE 
passes  out  the  cooperative  research  funds 
for  innovation  smd  experimentation  in 
education.  While  local  school  boards  re- 
tain full  decisionmaking  power  they  are 
in  a  position  to  control  the  curriculum 
and,  if  they  choose,  suggest  "the  most  im- 
portant lesson"  for  the  schools  to  teach 
the  children  who  are  their  responsibility. 
The  undermining  of  local  school  boards, 
whether  by  Federal  funds  or  locally  ini- 
tiated reorganization,  will  mean  the  end 
of  local  self-goverrunent. 


SUMMARY 

What  we  have  in  the  Area  Education 
Center  is  a  most  radical  concept,  one 
which  may  or  may  not  bring  a  better 
quality  of  education  but  most  assuredly 
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would  M  a  lethal  blow  to  local  govern- 
ment. <k>untles  would  be  combined 
where  d(  emed  advisable.  A  study  of  the 
trend  of  the  last  30  years  shows  that  the 
chief  tar  ;et  in  Ohio  has  been  the  circum- 
venting )f  county  and  township  govern- 
ment. '  ^ownshiij  and  local  government. 
In  my  Ji  dgment,  would  never  survive  if 
such  a  bi>w  is  struck  at  the  county  and/or 
local  sell  QOl  district.  The  proposal  Is  ob- 
livious t  >  the  historical  political  impor- 
tance ol  local  government.  Its  collec- 
tivlst  ap;  »roach  is  repugnant  to  the  steady 
history  (f  Improved  public  education  in 
Ohio  an  1  offers  a  panacea  which  in  all 
probabil  ty  is  unrealistic  and  undesired. 

I  do  E  ot  suggest  that  my  Ohio  educa- 
tor frieids  are  following  the  directives 
of  the  I  SOB  In  proposing  Area  Educa- 
tion Centers  and  destroying  county 
school  b  )ards.  These  plans  fit  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  design  like  peas  in  a 
pod,  hm  'ever,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
safe  to  s  ly  that  the  USOE  would  be  most 
happy  o  see  a  model  system  in  the 
Buckeye  State  along  the  lines  suggested. 
I  categorically  oppose  the  Area  Educa- 
tion Cei  ter  concept  and  hope  that  the 
people  0  '  Ohio  will  not  swallow  it.  This 
might  b  a  good  time  for  interested  par- 
ents anc  taxpayers  to  find  out  how  their 
Candida  es  for  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentativ  !s  and  the  Ohio  Senate  stand  on 
this  imp  srtant  local  government  issue. 

Local  control  over  bond  issues  and 
levies  wll  just  as  logically  be  a  target  for 
extincti<n  as  the  county  and/or  local 
school  loard.  You  will  note  that  the 
report  n  Akes  a  vague  reference  to  "per- 
missible tax  levy."  If  the  AEC  shoxild 
be  adop  ed,  the  next  logical  step  would 
be  to  m(  ke  it  constitutionally  and  statu- 
torily p<  ssible  to  vest  some  special  levy- 
ing pow<  r  in  area  education  center  school 
boards.  Would  the  people  still  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  bond  issues  and  levies? 
A  good  ( uestion  to  ask. 

It  is  almost  humorous  to  find  the 
same  shopworn  argument  that  "bigness 
brings  jxceUence"  or  "bigness  brings 
more  oi  portunities"  advanced  by  Ohio 
educates.  I  have  sat  on  educatton 
committees  for  8  years,  4  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature  and  4  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, aj  id  I  have  continually  heard  this 
line.  If  this  were  even  remotely  close  to 
the  trut  1,  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
would  b  the  acme  of  perfection.  It  has 
been  ms  experience  that  the  school  sys- 
tems of  *Jew  York  City  and  Chicago  have 
been  us<  d  more  as  the  horrible  example 
of  the  froblem  to  be  attacked  than  the 
IMiragon  of  scholastic  virtue  and  achieve- 
ment to  be  copied. 

I  do  n  ot  believe  that  bigness — whether 
it  be  Aiea  Education  Centers  of  10,000 
or  20,00 1 — is  the  real  goal.  The  goal  is, 
as  it  al  <7ays  has  been,  to  remove  local 
supends  on  and  control  of  our  schools. 
I  ask  01  e  simple  question :  If  educators 
succeed  in  doing  this  in  Ohio,  what  will 
you  rea  ly  have  left  at  the  local  level? 
The  Ariia  Education  Center  concept  is 
one  mo  e  step  in  the  steady  attrition 
process  jy  which  citizens  and  taxpayers 
have  fcund  more  and  more  decisions 
being  made  by  fewer  and  fewer  people, 
farther  and  farther  away,  less  and  less 
responsj  We  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Let 
us  not  a  low  this  to  happen  in  our  State. 


I  Appendix  A 

CotTNTT    STTPERINTENDENTS'    EXECUTIVE    LEGIS- 

LATTV*  Committee  Meeting  With  Aoviszbs 
TO  AND  Coworkers  of  Associated  Groups 
Walter  Nichols,  Eugene  Cavanaugh.  John 
Shannon,  John  Lea.  Ralph  Tullls.  R.  F.  Wei- 
ble,  H.  P.  Pfost,  Dale  Kenney,  Paul  Needles, 
William.  McPherson,  Thomas  Quick,  I>r. 
Ralph  Purdy,  Dr.  R.  M.  E3mian.  Dr.  Lew 
Harris,  Byron  Morton,  Robert  Drury,  Dr.  Sam 
Hicks;  absent.  Ray  Drage. 

The  oommlttee  met  at  the  Olentangy  Inn, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  10  a.m.  on  June  22  and 
continued  in  session  until  3  p.m.,  June  23, 
with  breaks  to  eat  and  sleep.  The  group  was 
Joined  at  various  times  and  for  various 
periods  by  the  listed  advisors. 

Consideration  was  given  to  agreeing  upon 
the  content  and  the  writing  of  legislation 
to  enact  the  county  superintendent  recom- 
mended plan  for  reorganization  of  the  county 
schools'  office  and  attendant  effects  upon 
other  districts. 
Agreed  upon  content  of  such  legislation: 

(a)  Name:    Area  Education  Center. 

(b)  Size:  The  area  shall  be  composed  of  a 
mlnlmiim  of  10.000  pupils  including  all  local, 
city,  and  exempted  village  districts  of  less 
than  10,000  ADM.  The  area  may  extend  out- 
side a  county  and  include  more  than  one 
county  if  such  Is  necessary  to  attain  the 
10.000  mLnimum.  Districts  over  10.000  may 
be  a  part  of  this  center.  All  districts  other 
than  the  Area  Education  Center  shall  be  ad- 
ministrative school  districts,  dropping  the 
designation  of  city,  exempted  village,  county 
or  local.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  all 
administrative  districts  shall  be  called  super- 
intendent except  local  districts  of  less  than 
3,000  who  shall  be  known  as  executive  heads. 
Local  districts  of  under  3,000  ADM  shall  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  the  Area  Education 
Center  for  certain  administrative  services  as 
at  present  under  the  county  system.  Op- 
erating districts  of  3,000  or  more  shall  have 
the  same  administrative  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility toward  operating  schools  except 
those  under  10.000  should  be  a  part  of  the 
Area  Education  Center. 

(c)  Board  of  education:  There  shall  be  an 
elected  board  of  education  consisting  of  five 
members,  elected  at  large  from  the  total  dis- 
trict being  served.  The  first  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education 
and  serve  until  the  first  general  election  for 
board  members.  Members  shall  be  elected 
thereafter  for  a  4-year  term  the  same  as  at 
present  ( see  law ) . 

(d)  Executive  officers:  The  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  appoint  the  chief  executive 
officer.  He  shall  be  titled  superintendent  of 
the  Area  Education  Center.  The  State  board 
of  education  shall  set  up  and  hold  in-service 
training  programs  for  the  area  superintend- 
ent and  staff.  Recommended  that  all  boards 
of  education  look  to  the  next  high  service 
area  for  advice  assistance  In  securing  quali- 
fied applicants  and  recommendations. 

(e)  Forming  of  the  districts :  There  shall  be 
a  phasing  out  of  the  present  county  district  as 
the  new  Area  Education  Center  is  developed. 
Each  operating  district  shall  study  the  sur- 
rounding area  carefully.  Adjacent  districts 
shall  get  together  and  voluntarily  plan  for 
a  logical  and  suitable  area.  The  plan  shall 
be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion based  upon  criterion  developed  to  as- 
sure proper  size,  contiguity,  that  no  areas 
are  left  unserved,  etc.  All  foundation  funds 
for  the  purposes  included  in  the  Area  Edu- 
cation Center  shall  be  channeled  to  this 
Center  as  soon  as  the  district  is  formed.  The 
county  district,  as  now  known,  will  be  com- 
pletely phased  out  as  soon  as  all  local  dis- 
tricts are  included  in  an  area  education 
center  or  Independent  district.  The  state- 
wide reorganization  into  area  education 
center  shall  be  completed  by  July   1,    1970. 

(f)  Program  of  educational  services  and 
administration:  To  do  certain  things  not  pos- 
sible in  the  smaller  administration  districts 


To  abide  by  standards  set  up  by  the  Stat, 
board  of  education.  The  area  propi^^ 
be  Inspected  regularly  by  the  State^^ 
ment  of  education.  These  basic  servinJ^^ 
be  provided.  -^"ceia^ 

Instructional  services :  Supervision  at  in. 
struction,  in-servlce  training  of  c«tillc»2* 
personnel,  audiovisual  and  currteulum  t^ 
terlals  library,  and  so  forth. 

Pupil  personnel  services:  Psychologic^  im 
psychiatric,  accounting  (attendance  and  iSr 
tlstlcal),  health  and  safety,  testing. 

Special  classes:  Slow  learners,  gifted,  banit 
Icapped,  and  so  forth. 

Special  teachers :  Speech  and  hearing,  g^jw. 
ance,  subject,  and  so  forth. 

Culturally  deprived,  and  so  forth. 

Facilities  planning:  buildings,  tranqwrta. 
tlon,  district  organization,  purchaslng—co. 
operatlvely,  and  so  forth. 

Administration  of  districts  under  8,000 
ADM :  All  local  districts  as  at  present  undo 
county  system.  Cities,  and  exempted  villagji 
If  they  request. 

Special  administrative  services  which  mu 
be  offered :  Vocational  education  In  area  cai> 
ter,  technical  and  adult  education,  data 
processing  services,  management  of  flnancUl 
affairs,  educational  television,  recruitment 
of  certificated  personnel,  research,  additional 
services  as  desired  and  approved  by  the  Statt 
board  of  education. 

( g )   Finance : 

1.  State — finance  the  basic  program  en- 
tirely from  State  funds. 

2.  Administrative  district — share  equally 
in  additional  requested  services  which  ill 
receive.    Contract  for  individual  services. 

3.  Permissible  tax  levy — to  finance  the  op- 
eratlon  of  certain  services  and  to  build  build- 
ings for  certain  purposes.  Must  have  clerk- 
treasurer  for  board  and  determination  of  de- 
pository for  funds.  All  funds  handled  by 
area  board  in  manner  prescribed  by  law: 

(h)  Housing  of  the  Area  Education  Cen- 
ter: Look  to  the  present  procedure  clari- 
fication as  to  responsibility  of  county  com- 
missioners to  furnish  adequate  and  sultabte 
facilities  for  the  program  of  the  Area  Educa- 
tion Center  as  determined  by  area  board. 
Location  if  In  more  than  one  county  would 
be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation with  cost  being  prorated  between  tbc 
counties  Involved. 

General  notes:  A.A.S_A.  yearbook  1958  ma- 
terial on  Area  Education  Center  county 
groups  must  coordinate  plans  with  State 
board,  committees,  etc.  Size  of  operating  or 
administrative  districts  will  be  determined 
by  State  standards  or  other  reorganization 
laws.  Secure  more  Information  on  plana 
from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  In- 
diana, and  New  York.  See  Brown  Book  In- 
termediate District,  page  10,  executive  officer 
and  staff.  Contact  Rich,  Horn,  etc.,  to  de- 
termine number  of  personnel  needed  to 
handle  certain  areas  of  service. 

Contact  Art  Wohlers  regarding  operation 
in  Wayne  County,  Mich. 

Resolution  by  early  August  for  OSBA 

Publicize  resolution  OASA,  Ohio  schooli, 
etc. 

Secure  approval  from  as  many  county 
boards  of  education  as  possible. 

Bob  Drury  writing  proposed  law — he  will 
call  upon  various  members  of  committee  m 
needed. 

Legislative  committee  will  meet  to  review 
proposed  legislation. 

Legislation  will  be  presented  to  full  mem- 
bership In  October  for  adoption. 
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Appendix  B 
Model  Systems 
[From  Innovation  and  Experiment  In  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  pp.  37-3S1 
To  develop  fully  these  lines  of  innovation, 
still  another  form  of  experimentation  mu«t 
be  added :  the  establishment  of  model  school 
systems — or,  within  a  big-city  system,  sub- 


„,«nrislnH  about  20,000  pupils  and 
'J^nSs  ^onl^^Xea  schools,  team 
30  P^*"  Vnd  other  lines  of  Institutional 
'^^on  are  fruitful  but  In  terms  of  the 
*°°*',  nroblem  the  steps  taken  so  far  have 
«***  ^^irr  A  new  unit  of  research  and 
**•"  "^^„ttB  needed.  With  a  school  sys- 
•rTsuCtemln  a  big  city)  as  an  un- 
**^i«.t*d  testing  ground,  new  programs  can 
**^,e^i  nSt  in  Isolation,  but  In  con- 
*  ''ni  on  "a  proper  scale,  with  provision 
^«Did  feedback  and  rapid  exploitation  of 
.^DDortunities  as  they  occur.  At  present, 
°h!t  wn  be  done  In  one  area  of  research  is 
T  .t^rf  bv  what  cannot  be  done  In  another 
The  management  of  the  system  Itself 
t!!^f  also  be  the  subject  of  experiment, 
•^e  school  "system"  Is  a  natural  unit  for 
fnrm  The  system  is  an  organic,  semlau- 
!!nomou8  unit  of  education,  with  pension 
!?.^and  supervisors,  principals,  promotion 
?nrf  hwng  procedures,  specification  of  Jobs. 
JSjnSon  committees.  It  has  electoral  re- 
I^Mlbilitles,  public  relations  problems, 
jKtary  experience.  World  War  II  meas- 
f,l«f  armies  by  divisions  because  the  division 
^the  smallest  military  unit  that  Included 
T services— Infantry,  artillery,  tanks,  and 
Ilr.  The  school  system  Is  the  "division"  of 
education. 

Within  a  big-city  system  a  model  sub- 
avstem  would  report  directly  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  subsystem  would 
have  its  own  lay  advisory  council  or  "board," 
including  members  of  the  school  staff,  mem- 
bers of  academic  faculties  of  universities, 
and  artists,  musicians,  writers,  lawyers,  and 
other  interested  people  from  the  community. 
The  subsystem  could  be  developed  coopera- 
tively by  a  university,  an  association  of  uni- 
versities, or  a  special  nonprofit  organization 
and  the  school  staff.  Selection  of  the  "board- 
would  be  made  with  a  view  to  its  task,  the 
cooperative  direction  of  a  comprehensive  ex- 
periment. 

The  subsystem  should  be  of  such  super- 
lative quality  that  it  would  draw  children 
from  middle  class  as  well  as  deprived  neigh- 
borhoods. Such  subsystems  could  be  started 
in  the  Nation's  10  largest  cities  and  could  be 
atofled  partly  by  people  already  working  In 
the  schools  of  these  cities,  partly  by  new- 
comers, partly  by  outsiders.  Support  could 
come  from  sources  not  usually  available  di- 
rectly to  the  cities— from  the  large  founda- 
tions and  the  Federal  Government— and 
could  build  up  to  around  $10  million  a  year 
for  each  system. 

Model  systems  are  needed  as  testing  and 
demonstration  grounds  for  new  programs. 
Novelty  In  one  area  may  require  changes  in 
other  areas.  If  a  program  Is  really  to  be 
tested,  freedom  to  make  those  other  changes 
Is  also  necessary.  To  offer  one  example,  new 
curricular  materials  reqvilre  that  children 
play  a  more  active  role  In  their  own  educa- 
tion. This  has  Implications  for  the  relation- 
ships between  pupil  and  teacher,  but  It  also 
has  Implications  for  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  school  principal.  If  the  pupil 
U  to  exercise  more  Initiative,  the  teacher 
must  also  exercise  more  Initiative,  and  this 
means  he  must  be  given  a  freer  hand  by  the 
principal.  The  lesson  plans  that  teachers 
now  generally  prepare  for  their  principals 
should  not  work  against  an  approach  to 
education  that  requires  teachers  to  exercise 
more  initiative. 

The  lines  of  innovation  sketched  In  the 
previous  section  can  be  pursued  separately, 
but  when  they  are  pursued  together,  many 
new  possibilities  open  up.  To  offer  a  more  ex- 
tended example,  such  structvires  as  non- 
graded  schools  and  team  teaching  have  been 
COTnblned  before,  but  they  might  now  be 
combined  additionally  with  new  procedures 
for  recruiting  teachers  (persons  can  be  hired 
who  are  not  yet  certified);  with  use  of  the 
school  as  a  teacher  training  Institute  (In 
cooperation  with  local  colleges  and  uni- 
versities);   with   Introduction   of   new   cur- 


ricular materials  (new  teachers  can  be 
trained  Immediately  In  their  use);  and  with 
use  of  other  professional  people  outside  the 
BChoolB  (persons  who  helped  develop  the  new 
curricular  materials  can  help  train  teachers 
In  their  use). 

The  Idea  of  an  autonomous  subsystem 
within  a  big  city  school  system  Is  not  new. 
nor  are  the  specific  programs  discussed  above. 
What  is  new  Is  the  notion  that  such  a  sub- 
system would  be  an  experimental  system, 
with  freedom  to  experiment  across  the 
board — curriculum,  recruitment  of  teachers, 
utilization  of  teachers,  the  management  of 
the  system  itself.  The  system  would  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  avoid  the  Inherent  artificiality 
of  the  experimental  school.  Also  new  Is  the 
proposed  systematic  Involvement  In  the  ex- 
periment of  resources  outside  the  school, 
such  as  colleges  and  universities.  The  hope 
Is  to  develop  effective  patterns  In  schooling 
that  can  be  adopted  by  other  school  systems 
at  considerably  less  expense. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.  OF  RACINE  DEVELOPS 
PROGRAM  TO  HELP  SOLVE 
SCHOOL  DROPOUT  PROBLEM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBtRG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  back  home  recently  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  premier  showing 
of  a  new  documentary  motion-picture 
film  produced  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  businesses  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin — the  J.  I. 
Case  Co.  of  Racine.  Case  is  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
tractors,  implements,  and  machinery,  as  * 
well  as  construction,  industrial,  and  ma- 
terials-handling tractors  and  equipment. 
The  company  has  been  in  the  Racine  area 
for  122  years. 

The  film,  entitled  "Adults  in  a  Hurry," 
describes  the  school-work  experience 
program— the  Case  Co.'s  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  high  school  dropout 
problem.  This  program  has  had  1  year 
of  successful  operation  and  would  be  a 
practical  idea  for  other  corporate  citi- 
zens to  follow.  The  premiere  was  at- 
tended by  State  and  local  education  and 
political  officials  as  well  as  by  company 
employees. 

"Adults  in  a  Hurry"  depicts  the  activity 
of  seven  high  school  seniors  faced  with 
the  probability  of  having  to  leave  school 
before  graduation.  As  the  result  of  the 
program  developed  by  Case,  their  dilem- 
ma—at least  that  of  six  of  the  seven 
boys — is  solved. 

Merritt  D.  Hill,  president  of  Case,  con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  program,  and 
turned  development  of  it  over  to  Robert 
W.  Dugger,  vice  president  of  corporate 
reiations.  Dugger  in  turn  took  up  the 
proposal  with  administrative  officials  of 
Unified  School  District  No.  1  of  Racine, 
from  whom  he  received  the  utmost  co- 
operation. 

The  school-work  experience  program 
consists  of  half-school,  half-work  days 
for  the  participating  students.  The  work 
at  Case  was  on  a  regular  paid  basis,  but 
the  schoolwork  performed  also  paid  off 
in  credits  toward  graduation  if  satis- 
factorily performed.  Should  a  partici- 
pant choose  to  leave  school  during  the 
course  of  the  program — as  one  did — ^he 
understands  his  Case  employment  also 


terminates.  This  feature  further  dis- 
courages leaving  school  in  the  belief  that 
the  company  will  employ  him  full  time. 
Closely  supervised  In  their  studies  by 
their  guidance  coimselors  at  the  high 
schools,  the  work-experience  students 
were  also  counseled  by  a  "business 
brother"  at  the  Case  Co.  This  is  an  in- 
dividual, other  than  the  boy's  immediate 
supervisor,  to  whom  he  can  turn  with 
any  problem — school,  work,  or  personal. 
This  factor  Is  credited  with  a  major  part 
of  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  first-year  results  of  the  program 
are  very  favorable.  Although  school  offi- 
cials reported  no  particular  improvement 
in  grades,  results  were  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  qualify  the  six  boys  who 
completed  the  program  for  graduation. 
Additionally,  there  was  definite  improve- 
ment in  attendance,  tardiness  records, 
and  especially  in  personality  and  ma- 
turity—thus the  title  of  the  film,  "Adults 
in  a  Hurry." 

Case  officials  reported  complete  satis- 
faction with  the  youths'  work  records 
and  were  quite  willing  to  employ  them 
full  time  after  graduation,  although  that 
was  not  a  condition  of  the  program.  The 
six  boys  who  completed  the  program  in- 
dicated unanimous  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  each  one  expressed  a  desire 
to  further  his  education — full  or  part 

time. 

After  being  graduated,  four  of  the  six 
boys  were  employed  full  time  by  Case, 
one  received  a  bonus  contract  from  a 
major  league  baseball  club,  and  one  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Dugger  paid  tribute  to  the  school 
officials  for  being  "thoroughly  helpful, 
cooperative,  full  of  suggestions,  and  eager 
to  participate  to  the  fullest."  John 
Prasch.  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Racine,  emphasized  the  school  system's 
support  of  the  plan.  His  assistance,  and 
that  of  various  administrative  and 
teacher  participants,  were  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  joint  Case  and  school 
district  imdertaking. 

The  cast  of  the  film  consisted  of  the 
actual  persons  who  participated  in  the 
program.  Each  played  his  own  part. 
No  professional  actors  were  used. 

Case  plans  to  distribute  the  film,  na- 
tionally and  free  of  charge  for  use  by 
service  clubs,  education  groups,  in  fact, 
by  any  organization  interested  in  solving 
the  dropout  problem. 

In  commenting  on  the  program,  Mr. 
HUl  stated: 


We  do  not  claim  our  plan  Is  the  best  or 
only  answer  to  this  problem.  It  is  one  solu- 
tion and  it  can  be  improved.  We  produced 
the  film  "Adults  in  a  Hurry"  to  try  to  en- 
courage other  companies  throughout  the 
country  to  accept  this  problem  as  one  of 
their  corporate  citizenship  responsibilities 
and  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  the  1964-65  school  year,  Case  wiU 
have  25  students  from  the  2  Racine 
public  high  schools  in  the  program. 
Four  other  Racine  firms — ^Twin  Disc 
Clutch  Co.,  Western  Publishing  Co.,  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  Howard  Indus- 
tries—will employ  a  total  of  9  other 
teenagers  in  similar  plans.  Of  the  34 
students,  2  are  girls. 

This  Case  plan  is  noteworthy,  not  alone 
because  of  its  effectiveness  in  combat- 
ing the  dropout  problem  but  because  it 
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ppoud  of  this  attitude  of  the  peo- 

Flrst  Wisconsin  District,  and 

want  to  pay  tribute  to  all  who 

contributed  to  the  success  of 

Merritt  Hill  and  the  Case 

of    Schools    John 

Robert  Dugg^  rate  a  special 

of  course,  do  tne  six  students 

the  strength  of  character  and 

to  see  the  endeavor 

to  a  successful  conclusion. 

note.    Case  President  Merritt 

Planning  to  have  the  film  shown 

and  I  have  assured  him 

c^plete  cooperation.    In  addi- 

nterested  Government  o£Bcials 

attention  he  will  bring  the  film 

I  have  advised  him  that  I  will 

write  to  all  Members  of  the 

Representatives,  Inviting  them 

s|iowing.    I  am  svare  that  when 

colleagues — see    it.    you    will 

your  constituents  throughout 

the  benefits  to  be  derived 

lessons  of  the  "Case  History," 

can  be  done  for  individuals  and 

at  the  local  level. 


DELAWAREAN     GIVEN     A     SPECIAL 
DR    SERVICE    AWARD    AND 
RECO  »IMENDED      FOR      CIVILIAN 
AWAB  D  FOR  VALOR  BY  AIR  FORCE 

The  S?EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man froia  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  Is 
recognlzi  d  for  15  minutes. 

ly  cDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Septemb  t  17.  1964,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bais- 
den.  a  dvllian  refueling  operator  em- 
ployed tt  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base, 
Dover.  I  lel..  risked  his  life  to  prevent 
serious  c  amage  to  several  C-124  Globe- 
master  i  Irplanes.  He  drove  a  blazing 
gasoline  truck  away  from  a  line  of 
parked  C!-124  aircraft  before  abandon- 
ing the  truck  to  flames.  The  truck- 
trailer,  (arrylng  3,700  gallons  of  high- 
octane  gasoline,  was  destroyed  but  the 
truck  cab  was  not  damaged  seriously. 
OfiBcials  at  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base 
credited  ^r.  Baisden  with  preventing  ex- 
tensive c  amage  to  two  aircraft  and  pos- 
sibly saving  the  U.S.  Government  mil- 
lions of  I  lollars. 

I  wrot !  to  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
M.  Zuck>rt  recommending  that  an  ap- 
propriat4  Air  Force  Board  of  Review  give 
consideration  to  Mr.  Baisden's  act  of 
bravery  and  that  he  be  appropriately 
cited  for  his  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  U.S.  military  aircraft. 

This  morning  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Co  .  Jerome  M.  Triolo,  USAP,  vice 
comman  ler  of  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base 
advising  me  that: 

Dover  J  \x  Force  Base  Is  not  unmindful  of 
the  berol<  and  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Bais- 
den In  pr  eventing  a  considerable  loss  to  sev- 
eral of  ot:  r  C-124  aircraft.  An  investigation 
Into  tbe  <  ircumstances  surrounding  the  fire 
and  desti  uction  of  the  refueling  has  been 
oomplete<  .  It  has  also  been  concluded  that 
Mr.  Balad  en  acted  in  a  most  commendable 


manner  at  great  risk  to  his  own  life  and 
safety.  As  a  result,  this  date,  Mr.  Baisden 
received  "A  Special  Act  or  Service  Award" 
and  an  accompanying  monetary  award  for 
9300  upon  the  recommendation  and  approval 
of  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  Incentive  awards 
committee. 

Additionally,  this  headquarters  has  recom- 
mended through  MATS  to  Headquarter  UJS. 
Air  Force  that  Mr.  Baisden  be  awarded  the 
Civilian  Award  for  Valor  "for  exhibiting 
great  courage,  with  voluntary  risk  of  per- 
sonal safety  in  the  face  of  danger,  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  in  performing  an  act  that 
resulted  in  direct  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

I  commend  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Dover 
Air  Force  Base  for  their  recognition  of 
the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Baisden.  and  I  know  that  all  Delaware- 
ans  are  justly  proud  of  Mr.  Baisden  for 
the  great  courage  he  exhibited,  with  vol- 
vmtary  risk  of  personal  safety  in  the  face 
of  danger,  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  in 
performing  an  act  that  resulted  in  direct 
benefit  to  the  Government. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  corre- 
spondence on  this  matter: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18. 1964. 

Hon.  EUCENE  M.  ZCCKERT, 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  informed  that 
on  September  17.  1964.  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bais- 
den. a  civilian  refueling  operator  employed 
at  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  risked  his 
personal  safety  to  prevent  serious  damage  to 
several  C-124  Globemaster  airplanes.  Mr. 
Baisden  drove  a  blazing  gasoline  truck  away 
from  a  line  of  parked  C-124  aircraft  before 
abandoning  the  truck  to  Qames. 

The  truck-trailer,  carrying  3.700  gallons  of 
high-octane  gasoline,  was  destroyed  but  the 
truck  cab  was  not  damaged  seriously.  OfiB- 
cials at  the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  have  cred- 
ited Mr.  Baisden  with  preventing  extensive 
damage  to  two  aircraft  and  possibly  saving 
the  U.S.  Government  millions  of  dollars. 

While  I  understand  that  a  board  of  qual- 
ified ofiQcers  will  Investigate  the  cause  of  the 
flre,  I  highly  recommend  that  an  appropriate 
Air  Force  Board  of  Review  give  considera- 
tion to  Mr.  Baisden's  act  of  bravery  and  that 
he  be  appropriately  cited  for  his  interest  in 
the  public  welfare  and  safety  of  U5.  military 
aircraft. 

Sincerely. 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  Air  Force. 
Dover  Air  Force  Base. 

September  22,  1964. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McDowell:  1.  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  to  Col.  David  E.  Daniel,  dated 
September  21.  1964,  concerning  the  out- 
standing performance  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bais- 
den. Colonel  Daniel  has  departed  on  a 
MATS  flight  to  Europe  and  In  his  absence 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  letter. 

2.  Dover  Air  Force  Base  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  heroic  and  successful  efforts  of  Mr. 
Baisden  in  preventing  a  considerable  loss 
to  several  of  our  C-124  aircraft.  An  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  flre  and  destruction  of  the  refueling  unit 
has  been  completed.  It  has  also  been  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Baisden  acted  In  a  most 
commendable  manner  at  great  risk  to  his  own 
life  and  safety.  As  a  result,  this  date,  Mr. 
Baisden  received  "A  Special  Act  or  Service 
Award"  and  an  accompanying  monetary 
award  for  $300   upon   the   recommendation 


and  approval  of  the  Dover  Air  Ibna  »^ 
Incentive  Awards  Committee.  ^^  *■ 

3.  Additionally,  this  headquarter!  lu> 
ommended  through  MATS  to  HeadoniJ!^ 
UJ3.  Air  Force,  that  Mr.  Baisden  beiiSS 
the  Civilian  Award  for  Valor  "tta  whiSSl. 
great  courage,  with  voluntary  risk  (rfS? 
sonal  safety  in  the  face  of  dannr  hJUll 
the  call  of  duty,  in  performing  an  "tctul!!! 
resulted  in  direct  benefit  to  the  n««Z: 
ment."  "*"*»- 

4.  All  personnel  of  Dover  Air  Force  Bu» 
Join  me  in  expressing  our  gratitude  that  m7 
Baisden  has  been  recognized  by  a  Members 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JxHOMx  M.  Triolo 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Vice  Commanier. 

September  21.  mn 
Mr.  Waltke  L.  Baisden,  Jr., 
Dover,  Del. 

Dear  Mr.  Baisden:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  timely  and  Buccesafm  efl 
forts  in  averting  extensive  and  perhape  toui 
damage  by  flre  to  military  aircraft  at  tbe 
Dover  (Del.)  Air  Force  Base  on  Septemh* 
17,  1964.  i-^-w 

There  is  no  question  but  that  you  riiked 
your  personal  safety  by  driving  a  blasia» 
gasoline  truck  away  from  a  line  of  p^bM 
C-124  Olobemaster  airplanes  and  in  helpiu 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  I  am  told  that 
Air  Force  officials  at  the  base  credited  yon 
with  preventing  extensive  damage  to  two 
aircraft  and  possibly  saving  the  U.S.  Qot> 
ernment  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  my  lettA-  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1964,  addressed  to  Secretary  lu- 
gene  M.  Zuckert,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  recommending  that  you  be  appro- 
priately cited  for  your  interest  in  the  public 
welfare  and  in  the  safety  of  U.S.  military  air- 
craft. 

Well  done  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Harris  B.  McDowxll.  Jr.. 

JIf  ember  of  Congress. 

September  21. 1904. 
Col.  David  E.  Daniel, 

U.S.  Air  Force,  Commander,  Dover  Air  Force 
Base,  Dover,  Del. 
Dear  Colonel  Daniel:  I  am  attaching  t 
copy  of  my  September  18,  1964.  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  in  which  I  have  msule  a  rec- 
ommendation that  Mr.  Walter  L.  Baisden  be 
appropriately  cited  for  his  timely  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  averting  serious  damage  to 
military  aircraft  and  Federal  property  at  the 
Dover  Air  Force  Base. 

There  is  no  question  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  accident,  Mr.  Baisden,  and  the 
alert  firefighters  of  your  command,  riakad 
their  personal  safety  In  extinguishing  a  men- 
acing and  dangerous  flre.  Their  action  de- 
serves the  highest  approbation. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr., 

JIf  ember  of  Congress. 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  i» 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  special  mterest  at  this  time  in  the 
social  security  bill,  and  especially  the 
Senate  amendment  to  tax  the  first  $5,600 
of  earnings  10.4  percent  to  provide  hos- 
pital benefits,  I  include  my  speech  to 
the  Seattle  Rotary  Club  made  last  July 
because  it  covers  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  points  up  the 
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,,        »,  11     irxw^  He  iihouid  have  said  "a  hospital  care  bUl  51  percent  of  the  aged  have  some  form  of 

^  to  Strengthen  the  Kerr-^iUs^-  ,,f«^f ^^..rcl^:'of'co*S£.The  admin-  hosSlal  insuranoe-a  25-percent  incre^e  In 

?!l     As  to  the  accuracy  of  tnis  speecn  Istratlonl  medicare  bin  would  only  provide  10  years. 

V^J^^  the  facts  are  supported  by  hosDitallzatlon  But,  her  testimony  showed  that  about  8.6 

^  SSKr  of  congress  who  probably  "^^^J^^^^Jn  today  assumes  that  you  have  milUon  aged  persons  had  ^o  such^overage 

^  Member  ox                   security  and  the  heard  and  read  about  medicare.    You  know  and  further.  I  think  ^^  is  fair  to  state  that 

^^'r^e^eS^oTMS  '^1,-f^jr^-^s.r^^^.^r^  ^r^^Tz'^-fEBl^l 

,-r^j^ssssr^.rrj,  E£rZSS.i«  ^fk-^^^T^^BrJa 
rS^»^=-=-  .^£SeSS>rS  i3£:£SH^« 

SeUrSber  of  commerce  and  the  in-  J^^°^^aZiS?t?rJ?ii^;i  State  of  w£h-  premiums  G°l«™!SLrne^s'!;  ne<S- 
S^tfonal  Labor   Press   Association.   APl^     g^„^      ,   ,^,^^^  ^  ^,^  ^^  ^...tlon     °l^'<>\XJ^%?e:^^t^^^t  ^'rg^- 

h"h'-^fimi  rtasH'sr.iss  m:€^MM 

"the  House  Ways  ^^^  Means  ComndttM.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^     galf  of  these  have     J^iY'^^^f^g^^'noes  to  provide  hospltaUza- 

MesnwhUe,  attacking  the  contention  of  In-  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  and  half  J"l.  l^r^ftheeldeny  rather  than  only  the 
JS^e  companies  that  hosp^nsurancei  ^,  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^,,  ^helr  families  on  less  fi^^.^^^/^^ 'o^^^^tS^ai^^^  afford  to'pay. 
I^ble  to  all  over  65   an  A^^IO  spokes       ^^^^^  ^^^^q  ^  y^^  natxi-ally  can  only  offer  limited  coverage. 

i^  commented  that  it  is  av^Uable.  Meanwhile,  3  million  Americans  over  65-     ^^^^^j^^*?^^  ^jfe  House  Ways  and  Means 

■-jU8t  like  a  CadlUac  is  available.  ^^^  ^^^  of  every  10— have  been  or  wm  be      committee  tentatively  approved  a  S-percent 

Medicare  is  a  highly  controversial  issue,  as  hospitalized  this  year.  They  will  be  faced-  ^^^'f  ^j^  ^^^l  securlt?  benefits  for  the 
TOUknow.  ^.  ^     we  are  told-with  medical  expense  averaging     ^.g^^y  20  million  retired  workers  and  widows. 

POT  example,  in  late  March  of  this  year,  i     |i_200  each.  ....  The  committee  put  off  a  vote  on  the  admln- 

JZa  out  100,000  copies  of  a  quesUonnalre  a  recent  study  found  that  private  Insur-  j^t^^,.ion'8  medicare  bill.  This  probably 
to  my  constituents,  with  a  question  worded  ance  does  not  meet  all  of  these  total  coste.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^Iso.  the 
by  the  University  of  Washington  Political  improving  Kerr-Mills  could  help  a  great  ^^^^^^^  deferred  action  on  proposals  to 
science  Department.     It  read:  deal.  ,.«.,„*,^„.e      expand  and  liberalize  the  Kerr-MUls  program 

"S  The  medicare  program  Is  before  Con-  One  of  the  reasons  the  administration  s  Qj^^pg^ieral-State  medical  assistance  for  the 
n-i  again.    Supporters  argue  that  retired     medicare  bill  has  great  popular  "uPPOJt  is  ^ji^^^     mdlgent  elderly. 

SreoM  need  help  to  meet  high  medical  costs,     that  the  majority  of  all  the  aged  are  covered  propoMtls   have   been   made   that  Federal 

Ui  that  the  program  would  use  the  reliable     by  social  security  and  would  qualify  Immedi-  ^^^  ^e  Increased  for  those  States  that  pro- 

Social  security  system.  Opponents  argue  that  ately  for  hospitalization  protection  and  bene-  ^^^^  comprehensive  medical  and  hospital 
the  needy  aged  ah-eady  have  some  help,  and     fits  without  any  cost  to  themselves.  services   and   relax  ellglbUlty  requirements. 

that  the  social  security  deduction  Is  too  high         But  one  of  the  problems  Is  that  nearly  two-  personally.  I  strongly  favor  legislation  to 

Zr  How  do  you  feel  about  the  medicare  thirds  of  the  poorest  aged— those  living  alone  ^  ^^  ^nd  shore  up  weaknesses  in  the 
leram?"  and  earning  less  than  $1,000  a  year-are  nol      ^;^j.-Mllls    law.     Some    people    believe    this 

^  Percent     covered  by  social  security.  .^  nreclude  the  need  for  the  administra- 

No  opinion —     ^.0         "I^^'^e  certainly  Is  a  need  for  Government     ^j^n's   medicare    plan;    others   say    It   could 

==     assistance   for   certain   senior   citizens.     The      ^^^^^jj  ^j^j^  Q^e 

Verv  much  in  favor 33.  3     facts  prove  that,  but  not  Just  for  those  who         Especially.  I  favor  immediate  changes  and 

somewhat  In  favor 13-2     qualify  under  social  security  ^^^  standards  because  of  the  way  our  State 

.         Furthermore,  medical  needs  for  the  aged      ^^  Washington  has  been  able  to  divert  Fed- 
Total  in  favor 46.  5      are  due  to  increase.     During  the  last  15  years.      ^^^  ^  intended  for  medical  assistance. 

neutral »•*     ^he  number  of  aged  heads  of  families  in-  our  State  has  railed  miserably  to  carry  out 

=     creased  37  percent  and  it  is  estimated  that  congress. 

somewhat  opposed H-^     by  1980  there  will  be  9  million  persons  over      the  mtj^^   ^,^^,^^,   i^wer   income    senior 

V^  much  opposed 35.6     75  years  of  age  in  this  category  ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^   j^r   complaining,    as 

y«,  m  K»~  ,j,j^^  represents  a  lot  of  potential  votes  and      ^        ^^  ^^  ^g 

Total  opposed 47.  3     don't  think  the  proponents  of  medicare  don't         m^gveral  States,  under  Kerr-Mills,  these 

--.,«v~        1.      .k,.^<^     have  that  in  mind.  ,        income  medically  indigent  citizens  get 

A  tabulation  of  some  13.000  rep  les^owed         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  private  medical  plans  for      ^^"^^^^^"'^^edTcal  protection 
opinions  were  almost  completely  divided:  46.5     ^^^j^^  citizens?  ^    ,  ithtokSe  citizens  of  this  State  hav© 

percent  favor  It;  47.3  oppose  It^  m  King  County,  when  I  last  checked,  in  ^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^  the 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  took  a  poll  right  addition  to  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  prl-  «^^  Kerr-MU's  has  not  been  more  fully 
here  In  this  meeting  today,  I  am  sure  it  would  ^^te  insurance,  there  were  four  coverages  f~;,g_g_ted  „  you  read  my  mall,  you 
lupport  the  position  of  the  AMA,  as  well  as     avaUable  to  senior  citizens.    These  are  non-      ^^1^  understand 

other  national  organizations,  including  the  cancelable,  guaranteed  renewable  without  >^"^  diabetic  widow  age  76,  wrote  me,  for  ex- 
American  Farm  Bureau.  U.S.  Chamber  of  physical  examinations:  amni^  ^hP  eets  a  $54  monthly  Government 
Commerce.  National  Association  of  Manufac-  i.  a  King  County  Medical  Senior  Citizens  ^3^"  ^i^s  $95  70  social  security,  a  total  of 
turera,  American  Hospital  Association,  Amer-  pian.  which  provides  hospital,  medical,  and  P^^^',?"'  ^  '  .  monthly  payments  on  her 
lean  Dental  Association,  American  Nursing  surgical  insurance.  The  premium  is  $8.50  '^TTgi^^inount  to  $64  45  Yet,  she  does  not 
Home  Association,  and  others,  in  opposition  per  person  per  month  nualifv  in  our  State  as  medically  indigent, 
to  medicare.  2.  Blue  Shield  Senior  Citizens  Plan  pro-  ^"^^^^^  "^  °^l  °^^^j  ^ases.  There  are  clti- 
But  I  suspect  that  with  a  poll  of  the  close  vldes  doctors'  services  in  fuU-wlth  no  hos-  >iy  ^  dentures,  new  glasses, 
to  50,000  people  in  my  congressional  district,  pital  benefits.  Premiums  are:  »3.45  per  ^"^^J^j^^ion  ^d  are  denied  assistance  be- 
85  years  of  age  and  over,  the  result  would  be  month,  single  rate;  $6.75  per  month  family  ^^^J^^;'^''^?"  not  welfare  cases. 
Tery  much  the  reverse.  rate.  ^^i„„i  in  our  State  to  qualify,  a  person  must  be 
Yventuie  to  say  a  majority  of  this  latter  3.  Boeing  ^«"=Jfi Plt,°„,?^Pif  Vj^Tt  'ne;  ellg!b?e  for  allsuSce  under  old-age  asslst- 
iroup  is  less  fearful  of  any  threat  of  social-  surgical,  and  other  benefits  at  $9.75  per  «^^«J^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^come  cannot  exceed 
Ized  medicine  to  America  than  they  are  with  month.  ,„,„«,  ni'^a  lo  a  month,  or  $182.90  for  a  married 
InabUlty  to  obtain  reUef  from  the  costly  af-         4.  An  individual  over-65  plan  for  fo^r     $133^10  *,j, J^^°^^i^  ^^^  J^  ^  ^,  only  if  Uving 

rt-j;trdVrti"o"-/n^^ed^?iat^^  ^SaTs^Tss  $^0  ^rr9:io.Te-  ™-^^^^^^ 

^on  When  they  need  it.  and  so  would  you  pending^on^plan^^                    ^^^^^  f:^:^'^^^:.^^::^:- y.'^tT^ 

I  am  not  convinced  that   a   great  many  whether  or  ^^^  private  Insurance  companies  '^J^^'^i^^ZnZ 

people  actually  know  as  to  what  the  provl-  can  provide  health  insurance  at  rates  that  ^^J^^^lne  the  problems  of  low  income  per- 

ilons  of  medicare  are-how  limited  they  are.  persons  over  65  can  afford.  »              ^         jj  ^^^^^^  these  llmlta- 

T^  bill  has  a  misleading  title.    I^e  Presi-         In  ^.^J^^^-^^^^^^g^^Hnd  Statistic  of  Uons.  when  they  require  hospitalization  and 

^^..'Trm^..S^':tXS^ol?::'S^''-  '^r^Ts^^.^Sl^r.%on,s..^.t  med^al  attention. 
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other  hand,  these  latter  medically 

peraoDB  who  do  not  qualify  aa  wel- 
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i  8  States  are  now  participating  and 

of  them  are  providing  excellent 

For  example.   In    Michigan,    the 

celling  Is  91,900  per  annum   for 

and  $2,700  for  couples,  with, 

a  like  amount  of  liquid  assets 

permitted.    A    home,    regardless    of 

allowed,  as  are  life  Insurance  pol- 

an  automobile  and  other  tangibles. 

under    Kerr-MUls'     eligibility 

a  recipient  can  poes^  over  $10,000 

assets.     In  Massachusetts,  there  is 

limit  of  $2,000  per  year  for  single 

13.000  for  married  couples. 

meeting   these   qualifications  re- 

c(|mplete    and    all-inclusive    medical 

Including  the  doctor  and  hospital 

with  benefits  the  same  as  those 

by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and 

iny  limitations. 

meanwhile,  I  should  mention  that 

failure  of  Washington  State  to 

the  Intent  of  Kerr-Mllls.  locally 

]fllng  Ctounty  a  group  of  doctors,  at 

expense,   are   collaborating  on  a 

basis  within  the  framework  of  the 

Medical  Society  to  provide  med- 

prescrlptlon  drugs  and  outpatient 

on   a   substantially   reduced    cost 

lenlor  citizens.  In  a6cordance  with 

individual  incomes. 
State  of  Michigan,  which  I  men- 
ilnder   Kerr-Mllls  the  coverage  and 
ire   continuous.     They   are   all-in- 
free  choice  of  doctor  and  hos- 
all  expenses  regardless  of  the  length 
sickness.     There  Is  complete  dig- 
pauper  oath.     Thus  it  Is   possible, 
,  to  provide  elder  citizens  liv- 
cfcnall  pensions  or  modest   Incomes 
^lal  seciirlty  with  far  broader  and 
than  would  be  provided  un- 
F^oposed  new  King- Anderson  bill. 

of  my  colleagues.  I  have  been 

what  has  happened  In  my  State 

we  appropriated  for  medical 

for  the  aged  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 


cf 
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aeen  partlc\ilarly  interested  in  that 
Mills  Intended  for  medical  help 
older  people  who  are  self-sufficient 
aeed  help  If  a  major  Illness  strikes. 
foiind  that  the  administration  in 
has  been  diverting  Kerr-Mllls  Fed- 
funds  to  pay  for  other  State 
while  It  forces  our  senior  citizens 
and  onto  the  permanent  old 
roles. 
1  bat  the  administration  In  my  State 
more  than  $26  million  in  Fed- 
under  Kerr-Mills,   including  the 
Ifiennlum,  and  has  expended  only  a 
of  about  $1  million  on  med- 
for  our  needy  senior  citizens. 
this  Is  morally  wrong  and  com- 
c^ntrary   to  the   Intent   of   Congress 
passed  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  in  Sep- 
1980. 
-Mills    bill   became   Public   Law 
It  was  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
September  13,  1960. 

Indicated  the  Intent  of  the  law 
f  t>llows : 

the  objectives  Is  to  furnish  med- 

to  individuals  who  are   not 

of   old-age  assistance  but  whose 

and    resources    are    Insiifflcient    to 

cost  of  necessary  medical  services." 

statement  from  the  same  source  : 

may,  if  It  wishes,  disregard   in 

in  part,  the  existence  of  any  Income 

of  an  Individual   for  medical 

An   Individual   who  applies   for 

isslstance  may  be  deemed  eligible 

notwithstanding  the  fact  he  has 

may  be  financially  able  to  pay 
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all  or  part  of  his  care  or  that  he  owns  or 
has  an  equity  In  a  homestead,  or  that  he  has 
some  life  Insurance  with  a  cash  value,  or 
that  he  Is  receiving  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit,  annuity,  or  retirement  benefit.  This 
is  based  on  the  grounds  that  an  aged  indi- 
vidual who  has  adjusted  his  living  standard 
to  a  low  income,  but  who  still  has  Income 
and  resources  above  the  level  applicable  for 
old-age  assistance,  might  be  unable  to  deal 
with  his  medical  expenses"  (both  preceding 
quotations  from  p.  6,  Rept.  No.  1856.  86th 
Congress,  2d  sess.) . 

Our  State  of  Washington  readily  accepted 
$26  million  in  Federal  funds.  I  would  hope 
that  the  next  Governor,  whoever  he  Is,  would 
support  a  program  In  behalf  of  our  com- 
paratively few  needy  and  deserving  senior 
citizens  In  his  budget  message  to  the  next 
State  legislature.  A  reading  of  past  budget 
messages  will  show  no  mention  therein  of  the 
true  Intent  of  the  law;  no  mention  at  all  of 
congressional  Intention  to  provide  medical 
care  for  those  elderly  who  are,  and  who  can 
continue  to  be.  self-sufflclent.  Independent, 
and  productive,  if  only  they  are  not  forced 
onto  public  assistance  rolls  by  a  serious  Ill- 
ness. 

I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  administration  since  1960  did  not  want 
Kerr-Mllls  to  work — and  it  was  willing  to 
make  paupers  of  our  self-reliant  older  people 
to  gain  its  ends.  Sadly  enough,  that  is  what 
is  being  done  in  our  State.  Kerr-Mllls  money 
is  being  used  for  other  purposes  and  the 
State  continues  to  force  our  senior  citizens 
onto  public  assistance  rolls.  All  because  they 
have  refused  to  use  the  $26  million  for  a 
decent  Kerr-Mllls  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  our  otherwise  self-sufficient  older 
folks. 

Other  States  have  good  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
grams for  their  self-sufficient  but  low-income 
senior  citizens.  Why  can't  our  State  do  as 
well? 

The  State  of  Washington  should  have  a 
good  Kerr-Mllls  program  for  its  senior  citi- 
zens of  low  Income.  We  already  have  a  good 
medical  care  program  for  those  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
And  we  can,  and  should,  have  a  good  medi- 
cal care  program  for  those  older  people  who 
can  support  themselves  but  cannot  save  for 
the  heavy  expense  of  a  serious  illness. 

All  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  for  the  State 
administration  to  use  the  Federal  dollars  of 
Kerr-Mllls  money  to  help  our  senior  citi- 
zens Instead  of  using  it  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a  State  administration  appear  prudent. 

Incidentally,  I  would  advocate  under  this 
program  that  all  over  65  make  a  simple  affi- 
davit statement  of  income  In  order  to  receive 
an  eligibility  card  for  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged.  When  the  older  person  with  an 
eligibility  card  becomes  ill,  he  or  she  would 
be  entitled  to  Immediate  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  with  free  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital.  Health  care  services  should  be 
equivalent  to  those  provided  for  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients  under  the  admittedly  good 
old-age  assistance  medical  care  program.  I 
advocate  amendments  to  Kerr-Mills  by  Con- 
gress to  require  States  to  establish  reason- 
able eligibility  criteria  for  the  low-income 
but  self-sufficient  elderly. 

I  am  told  a  program  of  this  kind  can  be 
financed  in  the  State  of  Washington  for  $20 
million  per  biennlum  (50  percent  Federal 
and  50  percent  State  funds) . 

I  would  expect  if  such  a  proposal  is  made 
that  the  State  department  of  public  assist- 
ance would  claim  that  such  a  plati  would  cost 
$20  to  $50  million  per  biennlum.  According 
to  my  information,  this  Is  nonsense.  In 
every  State  where  the  State's  administration 
has  sabotaged  Kerr-MiUs.  and  in  other  States 
where  Kerr-Mllls  has  been  implemented,  you 
will  find  the  public  assistance  department 
statisticians  have  grossly  exaggerated  the 
number  of  elderly  who  would  utilize  the  pro- 
gram.    Actual  experience  in  these  States,  I 


am  told,  proves  the  $20  million  per 
maximum  In  Washington  State  U  rwI^S? 

Our    State    government    knows  fuu**" 
what  has  been  going  on.  '* 

It  ostenslvely  has  a  great  interest  !«  «. 
elderly,  while  completely  Ignoring  the  mL^ 
tunities  provided  by  the  Kerr-Mllls  Lm»  " 
passed  In  the  86th  Congress  to  ssrtst  «I! 
relatively  small  number  of  our  senior  cluJII! 
who  need  help  if  they  become  serlomiv  ffi 

But  the  cat  has  a  habit  of  getting  out - 
the  bag.     The  assistant  director  of  the  8ti2 
department  of  public  assistance,  on  liiVu 
1963.  was  quoted  In  the  Yakima  HeriM 
saying:  •• 

"We're  mining  Federal  gold.    This  (Kerr 
Mills)  Is  where  we  are  reaUy  making  mo^^ 

Our  senior  citizens,  it  seems  to  mtL, 
being  shortchanged  to  balance  the  StaZ 
budget.  ^* 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  other  SUto 
administrations — both  Republican  and  Don 
ocratlc — which  have  Implemented  Kerr-lfliu 
in  accord  with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  I^J 
regret  that  my  State  Is  not  one  of  these  I 
regret  that  an  official  of  our  State  would  tift 
of  'mining  Federal  gold"  rather  than  spenfl. 
ing  his  time  and  energy  in  creating  a  progrsn 
for  rightfully  using  Federal  money  for  Um 
Intended  p\upose  of  providing  medical  u- 
sistance  for  the  aged. 

Of  course.  It  Is  p>o8slble  to  trot  out  c«i». 
fully  selected  but  Irrelevant  statistics  galcn 
to  show  what  a  great  Job  Is  being  done.  Bnt 
no  news  releases,  no  carefully  selected  statlt- 
tics,  can  blink  away  the  fact  that  the  Statt 
of  Washington  "pocketed"  $26  million;  thh 
huge  amount  of  money  in  Federal  funds  In. 
tended  by  Congress  for  medical  asslstanot 
for  the  aged. 

As  leading  citizens  and  taxpayers,  yon 
might  demand  that  the  next  State  admlnli. 
tration  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  elder- 
ly who  can  support  themselves  and  remsla 
independent  and  productive. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  as  to  the  right  on 
of  Federal  funds  to  assist  our  senior  citlseni 
in  their  time  of  medical  need. 

Incidentally,  the  President's  medicare  blU 
for  partial  hospital  benefits  for  all,  includinj 
those  well  able  to  pay  their  own  way,  wouW 
cost  Washington  State's  taxpayers  the  flnt 
biennlum.  according  to  calculations  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  $55  million 
in  increased  payroll  taxes. 

But,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  if  States  likeom 
State  sabotage  the  existing  program,  by  not 
complying  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
if  Kerr-Mills  eligibility  requirements  are  not 
liberalized,  I  see  no  other  answer  than  pu- 
sage  of  President  Johnson's  medicare  pro- 
gram. The  answer  may  well  hang  on  the 
outcome  of  the  next  gubernatorial  and  legli- 
lative  elections. 

As  it  has  been,  politicians  have  been  play- 
ing politics  with  their  health  care  programi. 

As  It  has  been,  we  have  been  shortchang- 
ing our  old  folks. 


"THE  APATHETIC  AMERICAN" 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  an  interesting  radio 
program  held  by  CBS  radio  station  and 
carried  by  the  local  Washington  outlet* 
WTOP.  entitled  "The  Apathetic  Amerl' 
can."  I  had  the  pleasure  of  particip$t* 
ing  in  that  program  and  would  like  to 
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,-aiBxend  those  who  put  it  together  for 
^a  splendid  Job. 

Thk  Apathetic  American 

This  Is  Mike  Wallace.     On 
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Ur    WaIXACE. 

.V.  niabt  of  March  13.  1964.  an  event  took 

i^Tthat  has  shaken  the  conscience  of  thU 

Sluon,  and  has  raised  some  questions  about 

;•,«  fiber  of  its  people. 

(Sound.— Police  switchboard  and  sergeant 

*^'^Sku.ack.  At  3:50  a.m.  the  policeman 
«,  switchboard  duty  at  the  102d  Precinct  In 
2meens  N.Y..  logged  a  telephone  call  report- 
(%  that  a  young  woman  had  been  attacked 
^a  local  neighborhood  called  Kew  Gardens. 
7, .»  turned  out,  the  young  woman  had  been 
murdered  By  now  her  killer  has  been  tried, 
^nvlcted  and  sentenced;  officially  the  case 
u  closed  Yet  the  story  of  Kitty  Genovese 
^  not  be  so  easily  forgotten.  What  will 
he  remembered  Is  that  38  people— all  neigh- 
bors of  Kitty's  either  saw  her  being  killed, 
or  heard  her  screams  for  help. 

Woman.  "The  party  woke  me  up  hollering. 
'Save  me,  save  me."  " 
Woman.  "It  sounded  like  a  child." 
Old  Man.  "What  I  thought  at  first,  was 
jome  cats  across  the  street  and  I  did  not 
think  of  anything  at  all  like  a  murder." 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  it  was  a  murder  and 
nothing  was  done  about  it  until  It  was  too 
late  Why  did  38  people  fall  to  act?  The 
answer  to  that  question  concerns  every  one 
or  US  •  •  •  who  fears,  perhaps,  that  apathy 
has  become  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  Announcer.  "The  Apathetic  Ameri- 
can"—A  CBS  News  special  report  with  CBS 
News  correspondent,  Mike  Wallace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  These  nights,  4  months  after 
her  death.  In  a  small  coffeehouse,  five  doors 
from  where  Kitty  lived,  and  one  door  from 
where  she  died,  a  young  folk  singer,  Al  Casey, 
sings  his  "Ballad  of  Kitty  Genoveee." 

(Mr.  Casey  singing  "Ballad  of  Kitty 
Genovese.") 

On  a  cold  Monday  morning. 
In  the  town  of  Kew  Gardens, 
Kitty  Genovese  was  coming  home  from  work, 
When  a  creature  of  the  night. 
Struck  out  with  his  knife. 
By  the  lamps  that  were  bright. 
Taking  poor  Kitty's  life. 
While  38  people. 
Just  sat  by  their  windows. 
And  some  watched  In  horror, 
At  the  free  entertainment. 
Thirty-eight  people. 
Just  sat  by  their  windows. 
And  watched  Kitty  Genovese  die. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  modern-day  folk  ballad 
reflects  the  horror  and  the  Incredulity  that 
Is  the  legacy  of  the  Kitty  CJenovese  case.  It 
also  reflects  the  findings  of  police  Lt.  Bernard 
Jacobs,  head  of  detectives  of  the  102d 
Precinct  who  handled  the  investigation. 
Listen  now  as  Lieutenant  Jacobs  reports 
along  with  some  of  the  38  witnesses. 

Lieutenant  Jacobs.  "Kitty  Genovese  was 
assaulted  by  a  man  who  stabbed  her  a  num- 
ber of  times  with  a  knife.  This  girl  was 
attacked  on  two  occasions  as  she  came  up 
Austin  Street,  In  the  vicinity  of  a  liquor  and 
book  store,  her  assailant  overtook  her  and  in- 
flicted the  Initial  stab  wounds.  He  stabbed 
her  three  times  on  the  street.  She  cried  out 
several  times,  'Please  help  me.  Oh  my  God, 
he's  stabbing  me.  Someone  help  me,  I'm 
being  stabbed,'  and  so  on." 

Woman.  "I  woke  up  and  heard  the  scream- 
ing and  I  went  to  the  bedroom  window  and 
I  saw  some  girl  on  her  knees.  And  she  was 
screaming  'help,  help.'  And  my  husband 
rtarted  to  open  the  window  up  and  she  got 
up  and  staggered  away.  And  I  thought  she 
had  been  Intoxicated." 

Lieutenant  Jacobs.  "The  man  fled,  because 
sn  upper  story  window  opened  while  the 
assault  was  taking  place  and  a  resident 
yelled  down  to  the  street,  and  the  assailant 
retreated  about  a  block  away  from  the  scene. 


whereupon  the  Genovese  girl  rose  to  her  feet 
and  was  able  to  walk  around  the  comer." 

Woman.  "I  heard  a  distent  scream,  but 
when  I  looked  out  the  window  I  saw  nothing 
there,  and  I  saw  nobody,  so  maybe  at  that 
time  she  turned  the  comer." 

Woman.  "I  saw  her,  she  was  wearing  a 
black  coat  and  high  heels  and  the  coat  was 
held  around  her  body,  she  was  a  small  girl, 
she  was  thin,  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  It;  I  mean  she  didn't  fall  down,  she 
was  Just  walking  along." 

Lieutenant  Jacobs.  "She  steggered  Into  a 
hallway  and  collapsed,  still  alive.  The  as- 
sailant waited  some  period  of  time,  then 
again  came  down  the  block,  tried  various 
doorways.  When  the  assailant  found  the 
Genovese  girl  In  the  hallway,  he  again  at- 
tecked  her,  Inflicting  an  additional  seven  or 
eight  steb  wounds." 

Woman.  "She  screamed,  and  It  was  a  ter- 
rlflc  scream.  I'll  never  forget  the  scream, 
and  I  looked  out  to  see,  and  I  couldn't  see 
anything,  otherwise  I  would  certelnly  have 
called  the  police." 

Lieutenant  Jacobs.  "In  our  reconstruction, 
we  were  able  to  determine  that  the  entire 
Incident  had  commenced  at  about  3 :  15  a.m. 
The  first  call  that  the  police  received  was  at 
approximately  3:50  a.m.,  which  meant  the 
perpetrator  of  this  crime  had  been  In  the 
vicinity  for  perhaps  a  half  hour." 

Mr.  Wallace.  Kitty  Genovese  died  a  few 
minutes  after  the  police  arrived.  For  the 
remainder  of  that  night,  and  on  Into  the  next 
day,  detectives  rang  doorbells  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, hoping  to  find  witnesses  to  the 
crime. 

Lieutenant  Jacobs.  "We  were  quite  amazed 
to  find  that  we  were  able  to  unearth  38  peo- 
ple who  either  saw  or  heard  something  re- 
lating to  this  case  and  could  honestly  stete 
that  whatever  It  was  they  saw  or  heard  was 
not  of  sufficient  substence  to  voluntarily  re- 
port. But  many  people  knew  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  vicious  assault  and  they  didn't 
call." 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  ripples  from  the  Geno- 
vese case  spread  far  and  fast.  The  Soviet 
newspaper  Izvestla  blared  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ample of  our  "stone  Jungle"  morals.  Papers 
In  England  and  India,  Prance  and  Indonesia 
commented  with  concern.  At  home,  news- 
men went  looking  for  other  cases  of  apathetic 
Americans — and  they  found  them.  On  April 
21,  5  weeks  after  Kitty  Genovese  was  killed, 
a  gang  of  teenage  toughs  attacked  a  group 
of  yoimg  schoolchildren  as  adult  men  wait- 
ing for  a  bus  looked  on  In  Idle  curiosity.  On 
May  4,  an  18-year-old  girl  was  assaulted  in 
broad  daylight  while  40  passersby  stared — 
and  did  nothing  to  help  her.  On  May  9.  a 
college  student  was  stabbed  on  a  crowded 
street — pedestrians  and  passing  motorlste 
Ignored  his  pleas  for  help.  In  gathering  ma- 
terial for  this  report,  we  called  police  offi- 
cials In  several  villages,  towns,  and  cities  In 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  could  not 
recall  any  Incident  where  citizens  ttimed 
their  faces  from  crime — and  from  fellow  hu- 
man beings  In  trouble.  But  many  could.  In 
Houston,  Tex,,  for  Instance,  a  woman  was 
attacked  by  a  man  on  Main  Street  at  twi- 
light. As  reported  by  the  Houston  Post,  "he 
knocks  her  to  the  pavement — beating  her 
with  his  flste.  Cars  pass  without  slowing, 
pedestrians  saunter  toward  bus  stops.  No 
one  interferes."  Charles  Lofland,  a  lieuten- 
ant with  the  Houston  Police  Department,  re- 
calls a  similar  case. 

Lieutenant  Lofland.  "Here  In  Houston  we 
had  a  case  arise  where  a  young  lady  was 
dragged  Into  a  taxlcab.  She  was  then 
driven  to  the  northeast  side  of  town,  where 
the  subject  attempted  to  molest  her.  This 
young  woman  was  able  to  get  away  from  her 
molester  and  ran  to  the  front  door  of  a 
nearby  residence.  She  knocked  on  the  door 
of  this  house,  screamed  to  the  people  that 
she  was  being  attacked  and  did  need  help. 


The  people  refused  to  open  the  door  and  they 
failed  to  notify  the  police  department." 

Mr.  Wallace.  Next,  Chief  W.  W.  Pleasant,  a 
27-year  veteran  with  the  Durham,  N.C.,  poUoe 
department. 

Chief  Pleasant.  "I  recall  In  one  case  where 
the  proprietor  of  a  store  caught  a  taxi  to  his 
place  of  business  early  one  morning  and 
when  he  got  out  of  the  taxi  at  the  store  and 
started  In  the  store  he  was  attacked  by  two 
men.  He  began  to  holler  and  the  taxi  driver 
ducked  back  In  the  cab  and  ran  off  with  the 
cab.  The  taxi  driver  did  not  report  It  to  the 
police,  he  Just  started  his  taxi  and  left.  Later 
the  men  were  apprehended  and  we  found  out 
who  the  taxi  driver  was,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  Just  scared — scared  so  bad  that  he 
didn't  think  to  call  the  police  or  anybody 
else — he  Just  wanted  to  get  away." 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  this  report  from  Vaul 
Rouzer,  chief  of  police  In  Altoona,  Pa. 

Chief  RouzEH.  "A  lady  did  observe  from  her 
window.  In  her  home  an  individual  attempt- 
ing to  burglarize  by  breaking  a  window  and 
enter  a  bank.  She  watched  the  Individual 
break  the  glass  and  did  nothing  about  It 
and  she  actually  saw  the  msm  leave  by  the 
same  manner  In  which  he  had  entered  the 
particular  bank  building.  At  no  time  did 
this  particular  lady  call  the  police." 

Mr.  Wallace.  Finally,  this  report  from 
Cloyd  Hubertus.  chief  of  police  of  Durango, 
Colo.,  population  11,500. 

Chief  HXJBKRTUS.  "We  had  an  Instance  occur 
here  where  there  were  five  grown  Individuals 
assaulting  two  men  from  a  town  north  of 
Durango.  While  this  assault  was  In  prog- 
ress, there  was  a  group  of  bystanders  stand- 
ing by  watehlng  and  made  no  effort  to  In- 
tervene and  assist.  This  Instance  went  on 
for  approximately  5  minutes." 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  Is,  In  the  law  of  the 
sea,  a  rule  that  requires  the  master  of  a 
vessel  to  render  assistance  to  any  other  vessel 
In  distress.  There  are  those  who  want  to 
bring  this  rule  of  the  sea  ashore.  And  some 
countries.  Prance  among  them,  have  done 
so.  CBS  News  Correspondent  Anthony  Pell 
reporte  from  Paris. 

Mr.  Pill.  "In  this  cotmtry  of  superlndlvld- 
uallty,  they  had  to  pass  a  law  and  threaten 
people  with  Jail  to  make  sure  citizens  would 
help  victims  of  crime  and  call  the  police. 
Despite  the  law,  police  complain  In  private 
that  they  often  have  to  flnd  a  wltnesse  before 
starting  on  a  trail  of  the  criminal.  Just  as 
often  as  not.  Frenchmen  turn  the  other  cheek 
to  look  away  when  they  see  a  fight  or  a 
crime." 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  spite  of  the  law,  the 
French  have  problems  with  apathetic  citi- 
zens which  seem  to  parallel  the  problem  in 
the  United  States.  For  a  report  on  attitudes 
In  other  countries,  we  turned  to  our  cor- 
respondenta  In  England,  Indonesia,  and 
Germany.  First,  here  Is  CBS  News  Corres- 
pondent Alexander  Kendrlck  in  London. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  "In  Britain,  you  simply  dial 
999  to  call  the  police.  In  a  pay  station  you 
could  do  It  without  a  coin  and  that  is  one 
reason,  though  only  a  mechanical  one,  why 
there  Is  no  particular  problem  in  this  cotm- 
try about  witnesses  to  crime  falling  to  sum- 
mon help.  But  an  even  more  Important 
psychological  reason  Is  that  this  Is  baslcaUy 
a  law-abiding  society.  There  Is  a  general 
consciousness  about  a  citizen's  duty  helping 
to  keep  the  peace  and  an  Inborn  feeling  that 
the  policeman,  familiarly  called  a  bobby.  Is 
a  friend.  If  you  want  to  know  the  time,  ask 
a  policeman,  says  a  popular  song  and  that 
goes  for  a  great  many  other  things.  There 
are  no  recent  recorded  instances  of  witnesses 
falling  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tlctlms  of 
crime,  including  bank  robberies  and  several 
such  wltneesee  have  got  hurt  themselves. 
But  there  have  been  no  parallels  here  to  the 
kind  of  American  crimes  which  witnesses 
consider  to  be  none  of  their  business.  Nor 
have  there  been  any  parallels  to  that  other 
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Next,  the  report  of  CBS  News 

Bernard  Kalb  in  Indonesia. 

"I  remember  once  driving  along 

side  streets  of  Jakarta  when  sud- 

Into  a  dead  end  of  people — a 

]leople  who  were  yelling  and  pum- 

Inan  in  the  middle.    One  word  kept 

over     and     over — It     was 

'churlan,'    which   I   quickly  dls- 

the  Indonesian  word  for  thief. 

an  aspiring  purse-snatcher  had 

oB  with  a  woman's  handbag. 

screamed  'churlan,'  'churlan,' 

flatter  of  seconds  Just  about  every- 

hearlng  distance  descended  on 

and    pummelled     away    yelling 

'churlan,'    as    though    they    were 

lim  in  public.    This  instant  crowd 

'  ras  an  Indonesian  cxiltural  symp. 

Kx:iety  that  lives  In  what  the  In- 

call  a  goton  royon  or  mutual  help 

;,  rather  than  the  environment  of 

1  Qdlviduallsm.       Whatever     it     Is, 

'8  their  poverty  or  the  fact  that 

are  lived  with  very  little  privacy, 

people  stealing  from  other  poor 

outrages  them — whatever  It  is, 

and  there  are   100  million   of 

don't  turn  their  backs  on  a 

night." 

In  West  Oermany,  author- 
not  only  on  legislation  but  on  the 
to  get  reports  of  crime.     CBS 
Daniel  Schorr  repcsts 
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Fritz     Schweitzer,    a    high 
official  told  me,  that  what  hap- 
Tork  Just  couldn't  happen  here. 
because  of  the  law,  which  makes 
report  a  crime  legally  a  form  of 
,  but  more  becatise  there  is  a  tradi- 
p|ibllc  cooperation  with  the  police. 
we  get  from  the  population  is  ter- 
Schweitzer.     Whenever   there   is 
Ight  some  bystander  virtually  al- 
the  police  within  minutes.    Their 
he  says,  is  that  their  own  safety 
and  that  crime  must  not  go  un- 
If  anything,  the  German  tends 
1  his  to  an  extreme,  calling  the  po- 
when  he  has  seen  someone   Just 
traffic  law.    Children  are  the  moet 
rmants,  and  to  keep  them  help- 
rrequently  get  rewards.    There  was 
clucking   and    headshaklng   here 
crimes  in  New  York  which  by- 
vere  Just  that.    Said  a  representa- 
German  police,  a  little  smugly 
"The  German  population  has  a 
)  ttitude   toward  our  legal   state.' " 
And  what  is  the  American 
lioward  the  police  and  the  law?    And 
question:  What  is  the  American's 
nward  his  fellow  man?     The  wit- 
heard  Kitty  Genovese's  screams 
]  lad  reasons  for  the  way  they  acted, 
us  closer  to  the  real  tragedy  of 
case, 
fou    can't    be    calling    up    every 
police  want  to  know  your  name, 
and  they  get  people  involved, 
of  p>eople  don't  want  to  get  in- 
anythlng.    We're  not  used  to  it." 
"Tou    know,    the    criminal  is    on 
ind  the  policeman  is  on  the  other, 
both  mon  or  lees  on  the  same 
're  afraid  of  either  one  of  them, 
both  represent  toughness." 

Abraham    Blumberg    is    a 

on  the  faculty  of  Queens  Ool- 

las  Investigated  the  immediate  area 

Kitty  Genoveee   lived,   and  died. 

^oma  obeervaitlons  about  the  police 

rathority  they  represent. 
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Mr.  BLtTMBESG.  "Many  of  these  people  still 
have  many  reservations  about  authority  be- 
cause their  experiences  with  authority  con- 
sistently have  been  negative.  Especially  the 
people  in  the  lower  strata.  Authority  is  al- 
ways either  manipulating  them,  coercing 
them,  or  attempting  to  push  them  around  in 
one  way  or  another,  or  to  manage  them  to- 
ward authority's  own  ends.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence the  experience  of  many  of  these 
Individuals  has  been  highly  negative,  espe- 
cially with  cops.  la  the  kind  of  life  they 
come  from,  cops  mean  trouble." 

Mr.  Wallacx.  Here  is  Dr.  Harry  La  Burt,  a 
psychiatrist  and  medical  director  of  New 
York's  Creedmoor  State  Hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill. 

Dr.  La  Bttet.  '  They  don't  want  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  squealer  or  a  rat — as  the  public 
vernacular  of  the  term  Is.  Today,  they  Just 
don't  want  to  be  involved  and  be  known  as  a 
tattletale.  That,  I  think  Is  Inculcated  In  the 
mind  early  In  life,  even  in  public  school. 
A  tattletale  Is  not  popular." 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  the  implications  of  the 
Genovese  case  became  clearer,  as  apathy  be- 
came a  topic  of  national  conversation,  a  few 
Kew  Gardens  residents  began  to  reconsider 
their  actions  on  that  fateful  night. 

Old  Man.  "I  feel  guilty  that  I  hadn't  called 
police,  even,  well.  I  dont  know  how  to  ex- 
plain that,  because  I  would  have  felt  rather 
silly  if  it  had  been  cats  or  something  trivial, 
to  call  the  police.  However,  I  should  have 
done  it.  I  didn't,  I  couldn't  have  done  much — 
I'm  trying  to  justify  myself." 

Woman.  "We  feel,  we  feel  terrible.  This 
is  the  truth.  There  Isn't  a  day  that  doesn't 
go  by  that  I  don't  think  of  that  girl.  Why 
didn't  we  do  something?  I  mean,  why 
didn't  I  go  out?  Why  didn't  I  wake  my 
husband?  I  feel  better  if  I  talk  about  it  but 
I  feel  a  terrible  guilt.  I  mean  it's  a  hurt  all 
the  time." 

Dr.  Kaxttman.  "These  people  must  feel 
pretty  lousy  now — all  of  them.  And  they 
must  feel  pretty  guilty.  And  again,  uncon- 
sciously, the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
put  theii  best  foot  forward  and  to  tell  a  story 
which  doesn't  make  heels  out  of  them.  Be- 
cause after  all,  a  woman  was  murdered." 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  M. 
Ralph  Kaufman,  chief  of  psychiatry  at  New 
York's  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Dr.  Kaufman  also 
has  this  parallel  to  draw. 

Dr.  KAxrvMAN.  "A  certain  nvmiber  of  Ger- 
mans living  close  to  Auschwitz  and  to  the 
concentration  camps  and  so  on,  consciously 
were  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on  because 
they  didn't  want  to  participate  in  this.  To 
participate,  to  know,  Is  to  accept  guilt.  You 
know.  If  you  know  something  and  you  don't 
do  anything  about  It.  Now  the  only  way 
that  actually  you  can  avoid  feeling  guilty 
is  to  pretend  that  It  Is  cats  and  not  people. 
And  this  is  very  nice  rationalization;  Isnt 
It?  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  happened 
at  the  Crucifixion,  too." 

Mr.  Wallace.  Psychiatrists  advance  many 
theories  to  explain  tlie  reaction  of  the  38 
witnesses.  Here  Is  Creedmoor  Hoepltal's  Dr. 
LaBurt. 

Dr.  LaBubt.  "There  is  a  repressed  hoetlllty 
I  think  in  most  people.  Now.  that's  evident 
in  people  that  attend  competitive  games,  like 
a  prizefight  for  Instance.  A  gentle,  soft, 
sympathetic,  kind  person  will  go  to  a  prize- 
fight and  almost  momentarily  you  might  say, 
he  is  converted  to  a  vicious  attacker.  He 
gets  up  on  his  feet,  swings  his  fist,  and  says, 
'Kill  'em.  kill  'em,'  and  he  glories  In  the 
sight  of  blood.  Well,  that's  a  release  of  his 
pent-up  hostility.  He  gets  a  vicarious  satis- 
faction through  the  acts  of  somebody  else. 
Now.  It's  very  possible  that  some  might  have 
thought  whoever  is  down  there  fighting  prob- 
ably did  something  and  deserves  It.  Some  of 
them — I  dont  say  all.  But  they  must  have 
got  some  sort  of  aggressive  satisfaction  in 


hearing  a  thing  like  that  and  faataiiahto  h, 
progress."  *  * 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  psychiatrists  have  um* 
theories,  so  do  Kew  Gardens  residents  Bm 
Is  Mrs.  Sylvia  Firman,  president  of  tlie  Km 
Gardens  Civic  Association.  ^ 

Mrs.  Firman.  "The  people  involved  In  thi. 
were  primarily  apartment  house  people  iS 
are  more  or  less  transients  in  the  conuati^ 
never  attend  meetings  of  the  conunumt;' 
don't  Involve  themselves  in  any  of  our  proi 
lems.  I  found  that  people  who  live  £^ 
apartment  house — ^well  the  one  Just  don 
the  street  here — though  they  have  been  hm 
sometimes  20  years — they  are  always  on  tb» 
verge,  they  never  feel  this  is  their  honn 
They  never  feel  this  is  where  they  havt 
roots.  The  old  stable,  substantial  Kew  Qv- 
dens  residents  are  very  angry  that  this  oooM 
have  happened  here  because  the  feeling 
amongst  these  people  is  that  it  couldbcrt 
have  happened  if  they  had  been  watching' 
Mr.  Wallace.  Is  there  something  aboot 
apartment  house  living  that  tends  to  dull  » 
sense  of  civic  Involvement?  All  38  wltneejei 
lived  in  apartments.  But,  is  this  a  slgnifl- 
cant  factor,  or  merely  the  workings  ot 
chance?  Associate  Professor  Kurt  Lang,  » 
sociologist  from  Queens  College. 

Mr.  Lang.  "I  think  that  people  who  live  In 
apartment-house  areas  and  congested  areu 
and  areas  where  things  are  Impersonal, 
where  they  don't  know  the  j)ollceman  on  the 
beat  and  so  on,  it's  perfectly  imdentand- 
able — I'm  not  Justifying  it,  but  in  terms  d 
the  attitude,  the  people  of  this  sort  ban 
toward  the  things  that  go  on  'out  there,' 
outside  someplace,  Is  why,  even  when  you 
get  as  many  as  38,  why  no  one  would  call." 
Mr.  Wallace.  There  has  been  a  popular 
notion  that  what  happened  to  Kitty  Oeno- 
vese  was  part  of  a  familiar  dally  pattern  In 
the  lives  of  indifferent,  "unconcerned"  big. 
city  dwellers.  Dr.  Ira  Progoff,  author  and 
psychotherapist  has  a  different  view,  lest  i 
person  equate  his  safety  with  his  dlxtanoi 
from  a  big  town. 

Dr.  PsoGOFF.  "I  think  this  could  have  hap- 
pened anywhere  and  the  more  that  one  ooo- 
slders  it.  the  more  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  could  have  happened  not  only  in  anj 
large  city,  but  in  any  city,  where  if  that 
was  a  strange  event,  strange  noises,  yet  one 
didn't  know  exactly  what  was  taking  place. 
And  then  if  one  didn't  know  exactly,  tlis 
tendency  in  general  would  be  to  turn  away 
and  not  to  see  it  until  it  was  absolutely  un- 
der  your  nose  and  you  had  no  altemstiTi 
but  to  do  something  about  it." 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  apathy  in  the  Kitty 
Genovese  case  has  also  been  described  as  a 
peculiar  sickness  of  modern  society  •  *  • 
the  Implication  being  that  50  or  100  yean 
ago  her  neighbors  would  have  come  to  ber 
assistance  with  a  shotgun  or  slx-8hoot«. 
It's  an  easy  generalization  to  make.  But  dc4 
necessarily  valid.    Again,  Dr.  Progoff. 

Dr.  Phogoff.  "This  question,  'Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?  I'm  not,'  is  the  first  feel- 
ing which  is  part  of  a  human  being's  atti- 
tude toward  his  life.  'My  own  life  Is  dif- 
ficult enough.'  My  own  life  is  difllcult 
enough — that  may  be  even  more  a  situattoa 
in  modem  times  in  the  competition  of  mod- 
ern society  than  it  was  In  the  day  of  Cala 
and  Abel.  But,  'Am  I  my  brother's  keep«rt 
No.  I  am  not,'  and  therefore,  if  I  dont  haw 
to  see  what's  happening  to  my  brother,  I 
dont  look.  It's  part  of  the  question  o*  I 
have  so  much  life  in  the  world  that  what- 
ever I  give  away  of  my  life  to  another,  ttt 
that  much  I  lose.  Now  this  is  the  quality 
of  Impersonalization  that's  intensified  In 
modem  life,  but  I  think  it's  part  of  mani 
nature,  and  always  has  been." 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  still  another  dlxMn- 
sion  to  the  fear  of  involvement.  U^ 
Powell.  Jr.,  president-elect  of  the  AinsrioM 
Bar  Association,  spells  it  out  for  us. 
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«,  PowiLL.  "We  live  in  an  age  of  exces- 
*^;«urance  by  the  public  generally.  A 
"^'^S^^f  substandard,  marginal,  and  even 
*°**T.?  2d  unlawful  conduct.  An  Inevl- 
•"S^bvnroduct  of  this  excessive  tolerance 
^^  lac?  rf  respect^a  lack  of  respect  for 
JuiSty.  for   law.  and  especially   for   the 

XTi'j^^c"'^e  asked  Dr.  John  Fischer. 
Jildent  of  Teachers  College  at  Columbia 
S^-«itv  to  assess  the  educational  sys- 
S?  rSe  in  shaping  the  character  of  so 
J2iy  of  us  who  so  often  don't  want  to  get 

*°S'kschek.  "I  think  that  what  we  are 
..tVinK  with  here  is  a  failure  in  our  total 
SCsy^em.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
iSool  as  a  single  institution,  can  ever  pro- 
^r^^oeople.  so  to  speak,  who  differ  very 
l^kedlv  from  the  general  quality  of  most 
Srpeople  in  society.  What  the  school  is 
^tently  battling  Is  the  fact  that  when  the 
^Kster  is  In  school  he  Is  subjected  to  one 
«t  of  infiuences  and  operates  upon  one  set 
of  assumptions.  We  might  as  well  face  the 
rlct  that  one  of  the  strong  elements  in  our 
iocletv  is  an  element  of  competitiveness, 
betimes  this  takes  the  form  of  every  man 
fOT  himself  and  the  DevU  take  the  hind- 
most This  Is.  of  course,  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperativeness  and  mutual 
help  which  has  also  been  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition." 

Mr  Wallace.  As  we  mentioned  before,  the 
case  of  Kitty  Genovese  is  closed.  She  has 
long  Bince  been  burled;  her  killer  tried  and 
sentenced.  But  the  case  is  unique  because 
It  has  produced  a  public  dialog— an  exami- 
nation of  apathy.  Indifference,  and  timid- 
ity—that  continues  to  this  day  and  shows 
every  sign  of  going  on.  Recently,  for  in- 
stance, the  Unlversallst  Church  of  New  York 
City  held  a  community  conference  to  "com- 
bat the  urgent  and  growing  public  apathy 
to  crime."  One  of  the  speakers.  Rabbi 
Ounter  Hhrshberg,  of  Temple  Rodeph  Sholom. 
told  a  story  at  that  meeting.  You  might  call 
It  a  parable  for  our  times. 

Rabbi  HiRSHBEBG.  "There  is  a  movie  being 
shown  in  the  city  today,  dealing  with  the 
underground  movement,  the   Italian  resis- 
tance movement  against  the  Germans  d\u:- 
ing  the  last  war.     It  appears  that  the  Ger- 
man commander  rounded  up  a  number  of 
pec^le  and  then  tried  to  determine  which 
of  them  belonged  to  the  resistance  move- 
ment.   And    since    he    couldn't    make    the 
correct  identification,  he  decided  to  shoot 
them  all.    And  here  were  these  people  to- 
gether in  theh-  cells  spending  their  last  night, 
and  the  people   who  were   not  among   the 
resistance  went  to  the  resistance  leader  and 
said,  what  are  we  doing  here?     We  are  in- 
nocent,  we    are    not   resistance    people,    we 
haven't  done  anything.     And  the  resistance 
leader  tiu-ned  to  them  and  said,  'you  haven't 
done    anything?     The    Germans    are    here 
changing  your  way  of   life,  they're  killing 
your  children,  jomi  mothers,  your  fathers, 
and  you   stand  here   and  say  you  haven't 
done  anything?     You  deserve   to  be  shot.' 
In  a  way.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  all  de- 
serve to  be  shot." 

(Sound.— Montage  of  voices  from  Kew  Gar- 
dens. Cross-fade  into  harmonica  rendition 
of  Kitty  Genovese  Ballad.) 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  CBS  News  Corres- 
pondent, Mike  Wallace. 

The  Announcer.  "The  Apathetic  Ameri- 
can" with  Mike  Wallace  Is  a  CBS  News  spe- 
cial report,  produced  by  Joel  Heller.  Writer- 
reporter:  Richard  Petrow;  tape  editors:  Mike 
Schoskis  and  Mort  Goldberg.  Executive  pro- 
ducer: LeeHanna. 


tlve  program  and  any  special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan.  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Bell)  : 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Mr.  Ayres,  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERG,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bell)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recorb,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hardy  and  to  include  an  address 
by  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Fascell. 


2556.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Ineffective  administration  of  military 
leave.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govermnent  Operations. 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrollw  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  failure  of  the  Air  Force  to  consider 
available  Army  aircraft  crash  flretrucks  in 
Its  planned  procxirements.  Department  of 
the  Army,  Department  of  the  Air  POTce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverimaent  Operations. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  impairment  of  capability  to  meat 
mission  requirements  and  waste  of  funds  In 
the  D-day  augmentation  forces  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  surface  program,  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  ineffective  administration  con- 
tributing to  vmsatisfactory  progress  in  re- 
habilitating the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  \irban 
renewal  area,  Chicago,  111.,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  the  second  report  sum- 
marizing information  received  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  of  government 
concerning  identical  bidding  in  advertised 
procurement  diulng  calendar  year  1962,  and 
an  analysis  thereof,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
Executive  Order  10936;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, September  24,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2554  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  uimecessary  expenditures  made  be- 
cause a  Government-owned  aircraft  was  not 
used  in  the  mlnitrack  network  operations. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  53,  31  U.S.C.  67. 
and  10  U.S.C.  2313(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2555.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  unnecessary  repair  of  aeronautical 
spare  parts  and  components  managed  by 
Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  DENT: 
*HJl.  12670.'  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  certain  cases  on  account 
of  children  in  needy  families;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  expenses  paid  for  domestic  service;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaius. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12672.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  club  dues  for  nonprofit 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HJl.  12673.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  o«  Darko 
Rebic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GROVER: 
HJl.  12674!  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Lee 
Carry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJl.  12675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalliope 
Kostldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  12676.'  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
Pergamalls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

By   Mr.   O'NEILL: 
HJl.  12677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delflna 
Rosa   Medeiros;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PATTBN: 
A  bill  for  the  relief 
lie  Committee  on  tbe 
PEPPER: 

A  bill  for  the  relief 
the  Committee  on  the 
r.  PHTTiBIN: 
A  bill  for  the  relief 
the  Committee  on 


o 


of  EmUla 
Judiciary. 

of  Oabor 
Judiciary. 

of  Biaglo 
the  Judl- 


'.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  &  T. 
to  the  Comnxittee  on  the  Judl- 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1043.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Claudia 
Walker,  San  PranclBco,  Calif.,  requesting  con- 
sideration of  her  petition  with  reference  to 
an  investigation  by  Congress  to  determine 
the  details  of  the  death  of  Hazel  Wochos,  In 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  December  21,  1962, 
and  her  retirement  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


1044.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stooer  ik. 
York,  N.Y.,  requesting  consideratloa  it^ 
petition  with  reference  to  adjoumnwot  a^tZ 
of  Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  RuSi 

1045.  Also,  petition  of  the  national  tOia. 
tant  paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  Arl^l 
ton.  Va.,  petitioning  consideration  of  ^mI 
resolution  with  reference  to  recommendio* 
the  passage  of  HB,.  2332,  a  bill  to  ame^ 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  providt  tat 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  dependents-  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ACTalra. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ad^ss  iy  die  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rrfcn,  of  Soatii  Carolina,  on  the  Oc- 
casioa  i>f  the  G>nunissionmx  of  the 
Polaris  Sabmarine  "John  C.  Calhonn" 


EXlflNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 
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IN  THE  bOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedT  esday.  September  23, 1964 
HARDY. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 

the  26th  of  our  Navy's  mighty 

siibmarines  was  commissioned. 

U.S.S.  John  C.  Calhoun,  bear- 

n^me  of  a  great  South  Carolina 

The  commissioning  address 

was  delivered  by  our  able 

disUilguished  colleague  from  South 

[Mr.  RivxRS]. 

new  vessel  will  add  strength 

Niation  just  as   the  statesman 

she  bears  was  a  bulwark  of 

our  country  during  another 

In  our  history.    An  excel- 

(he  Is  a  product  of  the  Newport 

Shipbuilding  tt  Drydock  Co.,  lo- 

the  river  from  me  in  Tom 

{ congressional  district.    Many 

copstituents  work  in  that  yard 

applied  their  skills  and  their 

to  making  each  succeeding 

there  a  little  better  than 

And  so,  this  is  the  finest 

submarines  yet  to  enter 


Pclaris 
ser  Ice. 

Speaker,  it  was  fitting  that  Mr. 
worthy  successor  in  the  Halls 
to  the  great  John  C.  Cal- 
shduld  make  the  address  on  this 
md  his  remarks  were  so  appro- 
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them  to  the  reading  of 
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BT  Hon.  L.  Mxndzl  Rivxas, 

Carolina,  at  thx  Commissionlng 

'John  C.  Calhotjn"  SSB(N)630: 

15,  1964;  NrwPOBT  Nrws,  Va. 

years  ago,  two  boys  were  bom 

I  atlon — one  in  the  North  and  the 

.  South  of  this  Infant,  struggling 

that  cold  and  brutal  domicile  we 

fa^nlly  of  nations,  this  new  concept 

only  an  experiment  in  self - 

was  never  before  attempted,  and 

since  been  equaled. 

child    from    the    North — Daniel 

-ras  bom  in  a  log  cabin  on  the 


bleak  and  frigid  slopes  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  other — John  Caldwell  Calhoun— in  the 
warmer,  friendly  climate  of  frontier  South 
Carolina. 

Each  of  these  children  was  destined  to  be- 
come an  unperlshable  cord  In  the  fabric  of 
our  American  heritage.  Each  was  destined 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  American  loom  which  was  to  weave 
other  mental  giants.  Each  was  to  add  to  the 
legacy  of  every  American.  Each  was  to  leave 
his  imprint  Indelibly  Inscribed  In  every  his- 
tory book  portraying  the  American  story. 

Prophetic  words  were  destined  to  come 
from  the  lips  of  each.  In  1832.  Daniel  Web- 
ster said:  "If  disastrous  war  should  sweep 
our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another  gen- 
eration may  renew  It;  If  It  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitol  were  to  crumble,  If  Its  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  be 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley,  all  these 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  united  national  sov- 
ereignty with  State  rights,  Individual  secur- 
ity, and  public  prosperity?  No.  If  these 
columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
Like  the  CollseTom  and  the  Parthenon,  they 
will  be  destined  to  a  moiumful,  a  melancholy 
immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will 
flow  over  them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the 
monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for 
they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edlfflce  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw.  The 
edlfflce  of  constitutional  American  liberty." 

For  this  immortal  American,  a  grateful 
country  named  her  18th  Polaris  submarine. 

Now  the  other  Immortal,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  defense  of  Constitutional  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  States  rights,  shall  be  forever 
remembered  as  a  man  who  loved  his  country. 
Revered  its  traditions.  Protected  Its  mores. 
Vigilantly  defended  Its  form  of  government, 
and  never  once  in  his  entire  life  surrendered 
ills  principles. 

I  regard  this  honor  of  participating  in  the 
conunissioning  of  o\ir  26th  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine,  named  in  memory  of  that 
other  incomparable  American — John  Cald- 
well Calhoun — a  privilege  I  shall  cherish  so 
long  as  I  shall  live. 

With  pardonable  pride  and  with  a  sense 
of  deep  hvunlllty,  I  count  It  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  my  xineventful  and  unimportant 
life  that  I  was  able  to  persuade  the  late  Jolin 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  to  name  this  submarine 
for  owr  own  immortal  South  Carolinian. 

In  the  book  I  hold  in  my  hand.  "Profiles  In 
Courage,"  written  by  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  are  these  words  quoted  from 
Daniel    Webster    portraying    John    Caldwell 


Calhoun:  "Much  the  ablest  man  In  the  Sea- 
ate."  The  greatest  in  fact  he  had  met  In  hl« 
entire  life.  "He  could  have,"  decltred 
Webster,  "demolished  Isaac  Newton,  Jdta 
Calvin,  and  even  John  Locke  as  a  logician. 
His  speeches,  stripped  of  all  excess  verbiage 
marched  across  the  Senate  floor  In  even 
columns,  measured,  disciplined,  carrying  au 
before  them."  Webster  knew  this  man. 
Webster  knew  Calhoun  as  no  other  man  did. 
He  met  Calhoun  on  the  field  of  battle,  tlu 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  there,  he  felt  the  wounds  of  conflict. 

Sailors,  I  am  told,  are  alleged  to  be  some- 
what superstitious  and  conscious  of  good  and 
bad  omens.  And  therefore,  perhaps  tbe  name 
of  a  ship — and  especially  a  ship  as  importanv 
to  the  Nation  as  this  one — may  have  great 
significance  to  the  two  crews  that  are  ae- 
slgned  to  her.  If  so — this  submarine  will 
sail  over  and  under  the  seas  protected  by  the 
name  and  memory  of  an  American  who  has 
no  equal  in  oxu:  history. 

Greatness  epitomized  Calhoun  and  genliu 
was  his  at  a  very  early  age.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  2  years  and,  in  the 
process,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa^the 
acme  of  collegiate  intellectual  attainment. 

Indeed.  John  Caldwell  Calhovm  was  a  great 
man.  He  dwarfed  his  contemporaries  u 
does  the  lordly  cedar  of  the  moimtain  tower 
over  the  blushing  violet  of  the  valley.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  a  Member  of  the  UJB, 
House  of  Representatives.  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  State,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Member  of  the  n.S. 
Senate. 

There  was  in  his  character  many  of  the 
attributes  of  those  who  serve  aboard  our 
submarines  He  was  Independent  of  thought 
and  Independent  of  action.  Surely,  there  1b 
nothing  more  Independent  than  a  PolarU 
submarine  on  station  far  from  the  shores  erf 
America.  And.  I  say  to  you.  his  death  did  not 
toll  the  end  of  States  rights. 

Calhoun  was  a  lonely  man.  Not  because 
he  lacked  friends  or  family,  but  because  ot 
such  superb  Intellect.  He  was  lonely  became 
he  knew  that  with  the  death  of  State  sover- 
eignty, came  the  death  of  individual  freedom. 
He  knew  that  a  powerful  bureaucracy  meant 
a  weak  State  sovereignty.  He  knew  tliat  » 
strong  Washington  meant  a  weak  Virginia  or 
South  Carolina. 

He  was  a  brilliant  man  who  preferred  to 
lead  rather  than  be  led;  he  was  a  genlui 
serving  with  many  who  could  only  aspire  to 
genius. 

And  In  his  loneliness,  there  is  a  kinship 
for  those  of  you  who  will  carry  with  you  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  guarding  our  Na- 
tion from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  or  the 
sanctums  of  the  sea. 

All  of  you  who  compose  the  officers  and 
crew  of  this  submarine  have  demonstrated 
a  capability  and  a  degree  of  accomplislunent 
that  sets  you  aside  from  others.  You  truly 
can  be  compared  with  the  man  for  whom 
this  submarine  is  named. 
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o.-««  Tou  wiU  have  so  much  In  common 
^f>«hn  Caldwell  Calhoun,  I  propose  to 
•''^tS?  you  adopt  a  motto  for  this  sub- 
y*"i,^token  from  the  Ups  of  this  patriot. 
"^'^  that  aboard  this  submarine  In  some 
I  hope  w«  .^^  ^  plaque  and 

'^"^I't  u4n  it  these  words  of  Calhoun: 
^^onTof  a  nation  is  its  life." 
^  S^goes  forth  to  sea.  I  sincerely  hope 
.^  Sch  of  you  will  be  blessed  with  the 
Sfitfthe  foresight,  the  determination,  the 
Sfastness.  the  patience,  the  stamina,  and 
S^Teonal  courage  of  the  man  for  whom 
rvi.  «iibmarine  Is  named. 

pJhaps  you  did  not  know  that  among  the 
„:^  a^levements  of  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
^m  was  the  unheralded  fact  that  while 
J^fn/as  secretary  of  War,  he  is  considered 
!^mMiv  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the 
uWoe  Doctrine.  This  may  be  hearsay  in 
^nla  but  it  is  history  in  South  Carolina. 
T  «^  afraid  that  he  would  not  recognize  its 
Location  today,  but  nevertheless  it  still 
Sains  American  policy,  ignored  and  shat- 
t*red  as  it  may  be. 

j^d  perhaps  you  would  be  Interested  to 
i-ra  that  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  as  Sec- 
rttarv  of  war,  fought  to  obtain  added  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  And 
this  Is  every  American's  Job. 
^d  It  was  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  who 
iMued  these  prophetic  words  many  years  ago, 
"However  removed  our  citizens  from  the 
mat  powers  of  the  world  and  how  pacific 
^  policy,  we  are  liable  to  be  Involved  in 
war--perpetual  peace  is  a  dream  which  no 
nation  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy." 
As  a  war  hawk  who  survived  the  vengeance 
cl  the  Indian,  he  knew  as  no  other  American, 
the  words  of  the  greatest  philosopher,  Plato, 
who  said:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end 
of  war."  .         ,     , 

He  knew  as  did  few  that  peace  is  only  for 
those  who  can  protect  it.  He  knew  that 
when  the  war  tocsin  sounds,  only  the  strong 
can  come  forth,  and  only  the  ready  remain. 
Had  there  been  more  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houns  m  1916,  and  more  John  CaldweU  Cal- 
houns  m  1938,  and  more  John  Caldwell 
Calhouns  in  1949.  perhaps  the  policy  of  con- 
stant preparedness,  for  which  he  fought, 
would  have  prevented  the  wars  which  have 
taken  so  many  precious  flowers  of  our  Amer- 
ican manhood. 

John  Caldwell  Oalhoun  was  a  discerning 
man  and  an  incomparable  judge  of  men. 
As  Secretary  of  War.  for  example,  he  per- 
gonally  screened  every  cadet  at  West  Point, 
and  one  year,  after  the  names  of  35  Virginians 
had  been  submitted  to  him  as  possible  ca- 
dets at  West  Point,  he  approved  only  9. 

Among  those  nine  were  three  who  were 
destined  to  become  the  great  leaders  of  the 
lost  cause— Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, and  Jefferson  Davis. 

So.  ladles  and  gentlemen— I  extend  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  will  man  this  submarine;  I  congratulate 
the  builders,  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation.  I  welcome  this  submarine 
to  the  ever-growing  fleet  of  ballistic  sub- 
marines which  have  become  a  hallmark  In 
our  defense  posture. 

I  also  welcome  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  ship  to  their  home  port  of  Charleston. 
Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  this  submarine,  with  Its  awesome 
destructive  power,  with  its  highly  trained 
crew,  and  with  its  monumental  responsibil- 
ity, than  to  sail  into  Charleston  Harbor- 
where  rests  the  remains  of  that  restless 
man— and  rekindle  once  again  the  spirit  of 
John  Caldwell  Calhoim  among  the  people 
af  my  Charleston,  and  our  people  of  South 
Carolina,  who  revere  his  memory  and  praise 
his  name. 

You  will  flnd  that  Charleston  is  proud 
of  America's  military  might;  proud  of  the 
knowledge  that  Charleston  Is  a  vital  Polaris 
submarine  base:  and  proud  of  a  ship  that 


bears  the  name  of  John  Caldwell  Oalhoun: 
and  proud  that  while  we  protect  the  past,  we, 
too,  have  concern  for  the  future. 

And  Just  as  Charlestonians  and  South 
Carolinians  will  be  proud  of  this  submarine, 
so  also  will  they  be  proud  of  you — the  offi- 
cers and  men  who  will  have  the  priceless 
privilege  of  serving  aboard  this  great  addi- 
tion to  the  naval  might  of  America — the 
only  nation  on  earth  capable  of  leading  the 
free  world — long  may  her  land  be  bright, 
protect  her  by  your  might,  Great  God  our 
King. 


A  Saccets  Story  Unmatched  in  a  Lifetime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  generation  since  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress have  offered  so  much  hope  and 
opportunity  to  millions  of  Americans. 

In  education,  health  and  welfare, 
human  rights,  the  national  economy, 
natural  resources,  national  security,  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  88th  Congress  has  made  pos- 
sible national  programs  which  will  pro- 
foundly change  our  country  for  the 
better,  will  extend  new  and  broadening 
opportunities  to  many  people,  and  will 
assure  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
the  great  society  we  are  building. 


EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  education  particularly 
has  the  88th  Congress  distinguished  it- 
self.   It  has— 

Authorized  a  3 -year  program  to  build 
new  medical,  dental  and  related-type 
teaching  facilities  and  to  offer  student 

loans; 

Passed  a  3 -year  program  of  loans  and 
grants  to  aid  colleges  and  universities  in 
financing  academic  construction; 

Approved  a  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  to  train  youths  and 
adults  for  new  jobs; 

Revamped  completely  the  vocational 
education  programs  to  provide  better 
training  for  the  new  technology;  and. 

Authorized  a  broad  new  5-year  pro- 
gram to  build  nursing  school  facilities 
and  provide  financial  help  for  students. 

HEALTH     AND     WELFARE 

This  Congress  has  done  these  substan- 
tial things  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  citizens: 

Strengthened  the  air  pollution  control 
program  by  encouraging  prevention  and 
enforcement  activity; 

Adopted  a  5-year  plan  to  increase  aid 
to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  for  crippled  children's  programs; 
provided  for  grants  to  be  made  for  ma- 
ternity care  and  research  projects  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation; 

Authorized  a  3 -year  program  to  aid 
States  in  providing  mental  retardation 
research  facilities,  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  so 
forth; 

Increased  direct  loans  to  nonprofit 
corporations  and  cooperatives  for  con- 
struction of  housing  for  elderly; 


Extended  for  2  years  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency control  program ; 

Improved  and  extended  Hill-Burton 
aid  for  construction  and  modernization 
of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other 
medical  centers; 

Increased  payments  to  widows  and 
other  dependents  of  veterans  who  die  of 
service-connected  disabilities;  and. 

Authorized  5 -year  program  of  aid  to 
States  on  matching  basis  for  nursing 
home  facilities. 

HTTMAN  RIGHTS 

Certainly  the  88th  Congress  and  this 
national  administration  will  go  down  in 
history  for  incorporating  into  Federal 
law  finally,  those  rights  which  assure 
each  individual  equality  and  freedom  in 
matters  of  voting,  public  accommoda- 
tions, education,  job  opportvmities,  and 
access  to  public  facilities. 

Growing  concern  for  the  legal  rights 
of  poor  individuals  faced  with  criminal 
prosecution  in  Federal  district  courts  has 
resulted  in  a  new  law  to  authorize  the 
courts  to  appoint  public  defenders. 

THE     NATIONAL     ECONOMY 

Faced  with  three  major  recessions 
from  1953  through  1960.  the  administra- 
tion, first  under  President  Kennedy  then 
President  Johnson,  resolved  to  cooperate 
with  the  leadership  of  Congress  to  restore 
dynamism  to  the  national  economy.  To 
achieve  this  the  88th  Congress  has  done 
these  things: 

Lowered  rates  of  personal  and  corpo- 
rate income  taxes;  changed  tax  laws  for 
net  reduction  of  $11.5  billion— partially 
effectivein  1964; 

Created  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  administer  job  corps  of  urban 
and  rural  youth,  work  training  and 
work-study  programs  and  to  encourage 
community  action  to  reduce  poverty; 

Authorized  3 -year  program  of  grants 
and  loans  to  help  States  and  communi- 
ties provide  mass  transit  facilities  and 
service; 

Authorized  Federal  contribution  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  the  con- 
struction of  primary  and  secondary  State 
highways  and  city  extensions;  and  for 
road  projects  in  national  parks,  and  so 
forth; 

Established  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  study  trade  pro- 
cedures and  price  relationships  from 
producer  to  consumer; 

Set  up  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  provide  answers  on  how  to 
cope  with  the  loss  of  40.000  jobs  a  week 
because  of  new  machines  and  methods; 

Imposed  a  tax  on  purchases  of  foreign 
securities  to  stop  the  flight  of  Investment 
dollars  to  more  profitable  foreign  busi- 
nesses; 

Adjusted  basic  pay  rates  of  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees  and  other 
Grovernment  ofiBclals  to  make  them  more 
comparable  to  salaries  in  private  busi- 
ness and  Industry; 

Amended  Bacon-Davis  Act  to  require 
Federal  contractors  to  match  wage  and 
other  customary  benefits  when  determin- 
ing standards;  and. 
Improved  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
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In  conjervation  and  in  natural  re- 
source de  v'elopment  the  88th  Congress 
compiled  i  record  which  has  been  called 
"the  moet  outstanding  in  history."  This 
"Conservf  tion  Congress"  has — 

Passed  he  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Func  Act  to  assist  States  in  devel- 
oping out<  oor  recreation  programs; 

EstabllE  led  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservat  on  System  on  35  million  acres 
of  parks; 

Authorised  improvements  in  11  river 
basins,  nsvigable  streams,  flood  control, 
and  water  jower  projects; 

Approvi  d  5-year  program  of  aid  to 
States  f o '  development  of  commercial 
fisheries; 

Author!  Bed  10-year  program  to  finance 
water  res<  urces  research  centers  at  land- 
grant  colli  !ges  and  universities;  and. 

Establi!  bed  three  new  major  park  and 
recreatior  areas  and  authorized  several 
new  histo:  Ic  sites. 

NATIONAL  sxccarrr 

The  881  h  Congress,  ever  mlndfvil  that 
a  strong  America  stands  as  the  bastion 
for  the  free  world  against  Communist 
forces.  Klnforced  our  armed  strength 
when  it — 

Provide  1  substantial  funds  to  the 
armed  sei  vices  for  manpower  and  hard- 
ware to  leep  our  defenses  modem  and 
efBdent; 

Extendi  d  Presidential  authority  to  fix 
priorities,  allocate  defense  materials,  and 
expand  manufacturing  capacity  under 
Defense  I  roductlon  Act; 

Authorised  extension  of  loans  to  12 
countries  of  40  UJS.  naval  vessels; 

Contlnqed  mutual  seciuity  programs; 
and. 

Approved  legislation  supporting  the 
President  s  action  ordering  U.S.  forces  to 
repel  attsjcks  against  them  in  southeast 
Asia. 


durable  peace  in  this  troubled  world 
only  upon  America's  mill- 
strength  but  also  upon  firm  alll- 
other  peace-seeking  nations, 
ry's  efforts  include  many  pro- 
which  the  88th  Congress  gave 
support. 
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Increase  the  authorization  for  the 
Corps  and  raised  the  nimiber 
to  11,300; 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
in  the  atmosphere  in  outer 
under    water    which    was 
the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
Soviet  Union; 

UJS.    participation   in   the 

rlcan  Development  Bank;  and, 

the  United  States  to  par- 

16  other  nations  in  the  In- 

Development  Association. 


CIKNCK   ANO   TBCHNOLOGT 


In  modem  science  and  tech- 
In  greatest  degree  upon 
fantastically  expensive  research  and  de- 
velopmen ;  financed  by  central  govem- 
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ments.  The  total  annual  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  this  Na- 
tion's preeminence  in  space  sciences, 
electronics,  nuclear  energy,  weapons, 
medical  science,  and  so  forth,  has  been 
over  $15  billion.  Whole  new  Industries 
are  based  on  these  expenditures  the  size 
of  which  only  a  few  decades  ago  would 
have  more  than  amply  supported  the 
total  Federal  Government. 

The  88th  Congress  reflected  a  national 
concern  over  the  direction  our  Nation's 
research  and  development  is  taking  by 
authorizing  investigations  and  exploring 
ways  its  various  committees  can  avail 
themselves  of  expert  advice  on  how  to 
legislate  in  matters  affecting  scientiflc 
jwlicy.  This  is  an  important  develop- 
ment if  our  form  of  constitutional  democ- 
racy is  to  remain  vital  and  responsive 
in  a  world  being  revolutionized  by  new 
knowledge. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  guidance  we  will  get  when 
we  deal  with  the  national  space  program. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  particularly  been  concerned 
in  better  utilizing  the  brainpower  and  the 
resources  of  our  district  and  Minnesota. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  together  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  leaders  from  Min- 
nesota business,  Industry,  colleges  and 
the  university  in  an  effort  to  find  ways  to 
exploit  our  area's  rich  capabilities  in  re- 
sources and  manpower,  and  to  develop 
new  opportunities  for  economic  and  sci- 
entiflc growth. 

I  have  sought  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways  to  bring  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  our  district  to- 
gether. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  building 
of  Capital  Center  in  downtown  St.  Paul. 
Federal  urban  renewal  funds  wUl  make 
it  possible,  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
businessmen  and  city  ofiflcials.  to  tear 
down  many  obsolete  or  deteriorated 
buildings  and  erect  modern  ofiBce  struc- 
tures and  stores — thereby  increasing  and 
strengthening  the  local  tax  base.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  proposed  new 
Federal  building,  soon  to  be  started,  will 
be  one  of  the  flrst,  major  moves  in  the 
imaginative  proposal  to  revitalize  down- 
town St.  Paul. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  our 
district  for  Federal  Government  opera- 
tions can  be  seen  in  the  many  new 
branch  post  ofiQce  buildings  which  have 
opened,  the  just-completed  annex  to  the 
St.  Paul  Post  Office  and  Custom  House, 
the  new  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Lake  States  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  advanced  planning  for  a  new 
Federal  building  at  Fort  Snelling  and  a 
regional  post  oflflce  garage. 

I  believe  this  88th  Congress  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  his- 
tory for  the  Nation  and  our  district.  Its 
record  of  cooperation  flrst  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  with  that  of  President  John- 
son shows  that  our  democracy  can  be  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  force  which  is 
well-suited  to  meeting  the  challenges  and 
problems  of  a  particularly  crucial  era. 

I  have  considered  it  an  honor  to  rep- 
resent the  fourth  district  in  this  Con- 
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gress  and  look  forward  to  the  opnortnnH- 
of  helping  further  to  build  the  ktmJ!? 
ciety.  "^^^  ■*• 


Conttitntional  Crisis  in  Apportioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  September  23.  i964 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  tu- 
dicial  intrusion  into  the  composition  of 
legislative  bodies  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  our  governmental  system  of  divided 
power.  In  order  that  my  position  may 
be  clearly  known  on  this  fundamental 
issue,  I  include  a  statement  made  by  me 
in  testimony  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  on  July  29,  1964, 
and  the  text  of  a  report  to  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  dated  July  2. 

We  have  long  been  taught  to  respect 
the  independence  of  the  judiciaiy.  ft 
is  time  our  people  also  respect  the  Im- 
portance of  an  independent  leglslatlye 
branch,  answerable  not  to  the  courts  but 
to  the  people. 

The  material  follows: 

StATXMENT  BkFORX  TBI  HOTJSX  JlIDICUIT 

Committee  on  July  29,  1964 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  permitting 
me  to  appear  before  your  committee  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  1060,  Intro- 
duced by  me. 

That  proposal  would  incorporate  into  tht 
Constitution  a  limitation  upon  the  judidil 
power  in  the  foUowing  language:  "The  ju- 
dicial pother  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity  for  the  apportionment  or  method 
of  apportionment  of  representation  In  i 
State  legislature  or  either  house  thereof,  nor 
for  the  composition  of  any  legislative  or  «!- 
mlnlstratlve  body  in  any  political  subdlTl- 
sion  of  a  State." 

Since  the  decision  in  Baker  v.  Can,  tb« 
Supreme  Court  has  asserted  Federal  Judicial 
power  to  interfere  with  the  composition  of 
State  legislative  bodies.  A  logical  extension 
of  the  Court's  reasoning  will  vest  in  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  like  control  over  the  composi- 
tion of  legislative  and.  perhaps,  administra- 
tive bodies  in  the  political  subdivisions  at 
our  States. 

My  proposal  Is  intended  to  withdraw  tiM 
Federal  Judiciary  from  the  political  thicket 
Into  which  it  has  wandered,  both  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  The  proposal  would  do  so 
by  declaring  a  limitation  upon  the  extent  of 
Federal  Judicial  power,  approaching  ths 
problem  In  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  a 
much  earlier  threat  to  our  Federal  system 
was  removed. 

In  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court 
entertained  Jurisdiction  of  a  case  instituted 
by  a  citizen  of  one  State  against  another 
State.  To  prevent  further  occurrences  and 
to  overrule  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  the  11th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  and  ratified  with  "ve- 
hement speed,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. 

I  anticipate  that  a  proper  amendment,  sub- 
mitted in  this  present  constitutional  crisis, 
would  likewise  enjoy  speedy  ratification.  I 
speak  the  conviction  of  an  alarmed  citizenry, 
when  I  say  the  recent  Incursion  by  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  into  the  apportionment  d 
State  legislative  bodies  is  revolutionary  and 
is  destructive  of  our  constitutional  system. 
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TK*  ■eoaratlon  of  powers  into  three  coor- 
...-^  branches  of  Government,  each  of 
«i  station  with  the  other,  is  a  keystone 
•^"J^  -lean  Government.  The  Idea  that  the 
'^.^ftl  branch  can  exercise  power  over  the 
^  .M  UD  of  either  the  legislative  or  execu- 
2!;  branches  of  Government  would  place  the 
i.«?lclary  above  the  other  two  branches, 
such  reasoning  is  destructive  to  the  system 

**nntU    Baker    v.     Carr.     it     was     settled 

«  that  Federal  courts  would  not  take  Ju- 
rt^ctlon  of  State  legislative  apportionment 
tisM  These  cases  were  recognized  for  what 
^v  are-  the  resolution  of  political  ques- 
tions The  law  was  that  Federal  coxirts  con- 
^  themselves  with  legal  rights.  Political 
auestlons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  re- 
iolved  by  political  processes.  The  method 
of  apportionment  of  the  members  of  a  legis- 
IsUve  body  and  the  arrangement  of  legisla- 
tive districts  are  questions  of  political  power. 

Political  power  Is  properly  vested  in  the 
people  and  In  their  chosen  representatives. 
Federal  Judges,  who  are  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  or  at  any  time  answerable  to  them, 
Se  not  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
,^8  never  Intended  that  Federal  Judges 
ihould  be  vested  with  political  power.  Their 
gasertlon  of  such  power  is  erroneous. 
'  We  want  no  Judicial  dictatorship  over  oxir 
poutlcal  institutions.  But,  if  the  Congress 
}^  the  country  accept  the  power  of  an 
appointed,  politically  unreachable  Judiciary 
to  define  the  make-up  of  our  legislative 
bodies,  then  I  submit  that  the  political  pow- 
er has  shifted  from  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  to  the  courts.  For, 
If  this  court  can  rightfully  say  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires a  particular  kind  of  State  legislative 
apportionment,  a  later  court  may  change  it, 
and  in  the  Federal  court,  then,  and  not  in 
the  people,  rests  the  political  power  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  a  legislature  they  shall 
have.  We  should  not  accept  this  overreach- 
ing of  power  by  the  Judiciary. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  our  duty  is  to  submit 
to  the  States  a  proposal  which  would  lead 
the  court  away  from  the  political  thicket 
and  restore  to  the  people  of  each  State  their 
rightful,  political  power  to  define  their  own 
political  institutions  of  government. 

I  submit  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
PWeral  system  that  the  Judicial  branch  of 
(se  sovereignty,  the  Central  limited  Govern- 
ment, can  hold  sway  over  the  political  com- 
position of  the  legislative  branch  of  another 
sovereignty,  a  State,  which  with  its  people, 
holds  the  entire  residue  of  political  power. 

Because  of  this  reasoning,  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  proposal  which  would  permit 
apportionment  of  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature  on  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation only  if  the  other  house  is  apportioned 
on  a  ixjpulatlon  basis  alone.  This  approach 
leaves  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  control  of  the 
field,  much  as  it  has  been  since  Baker  v. 
Corr.  In  every  case,  the  contention  will  be 
that  the  house  based  on  population  is  not 
actually  so  based,  and  the  court  will  con- 
tinue to  fashion  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  States.  Nor  does  such  a  proposal  reach 
the  problem  which  will  arise  in  the  case  of  a 
unicameral  legislative  body,  either  at  the 
State  level  or  in  the  political  subdivisions  of 
a  State. 

Even  if  our  Federal  Constitution  contained 
a  provision  permitting  apportionment  of  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population  only  if  the  other  house 
Is  apportioned  on  a  population  basis  alone, 
It  would  not  prevent  the  Federal  Judiciary 
from  meddling  in  the  apportionment  of  Ne- 
braska, nor  in  the  apportionment  of  a  legis- 
lative body  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.  In  sum,  that  proposal  seems  to  me 
to  be  too  narrow  in  scope  to  meet  the  evil, 
tad  I  vxge,  rather,  the  more  encompassing 
approach  of  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution  1060. 


I  desire  to  make  one  more  point,  Mr. 
Chairman;  a  point,  I  believe,  of  some  im- 
portance and  perhaps  not  reached  by  other 
witnesses  on  this  issue.  It  is  apropos  the 
stiggestlon  that  the  Congress  might  work  a 
solution  to  this  problem  through  legislative 
act  rather  than  contitutlonal  amendment. 
Let  me  say  that  if.  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  this  matter  can  be  resolved  legis- 
latively, I  would  be  m  favor  of  that  course  of 
action,  perhaps  in  addition  to  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  But,  to 
make  my  point:  The  14th  amendment  con- 
tains rather  broad  prohibitions  of  power 
against  the  States  in  this  Union.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  any  person  within  its  Jxirisdlctlon  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

These  phrases  lend  thenyselves  to  many  dif- 
ferent meanings.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Con- 
gress has  never  undertaken  to  define  any  of 
them,  although  the  amendment  specifically 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  by  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  the  article.  Lacking 
any  congressional  definition,  the  courts  have 
supplied  some.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  courts  have  construed  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  very  narrowly,  so  narrow- 
ly, indeed,  as  to  make  It  practically  useless. 
The  due  process  clause,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  most  broadly  interpreted,  even  to 
the  finding  of  substantive  rights  in  this  lan- 
guage which,  on  ItB  face,  is  merely  proce- 
dural. 

The  length  to  which  the  Coxirt  is  ready  to 
extend  the  equal  protection  clause  is  evi- 
denced in  the  Issue  we  now  consider. 

In  retrospect,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  we 
have  had  a  more  politically  responsible  situ- 
ation if  the  Congress  had  undertaken  to 
define  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens, and  the  meanings  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection?  Instead  of  a  court  legis- 
lating to  implement  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  would  be  doing  so,  acting  under  the 
grant  of  power  given  to  the  Congress  by  the 
14th  amendment.  The  role  of  the  Court 
might  then  be  more  orthodox,  accepting  leg- 
islation on  these  matters  from  Congress 
rather  than  legislating  Itself. 

Is  it  now  too  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Con- 
gress to  undertake  its  proper  function?  We 
are  still  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  and,  if  we  would  strengthen  the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  this  government  to  assert 
again  the  coordinate  power  of  this  branch  in 
our  system,  we  should  attack  this  dictator- 
ship by  the  Judiciary  by  every  means  avail- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  your  commit- 
tee explore  the  untested  possibility  that  the 
5th  section  of  the  14th  amendment — the 
enforcement  provision — vests  In  Congress  the 
power  to  define  the  term  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws,"  and  so,  by  that  provision,  declare 
what  all  evidence  in  the  history  of  the 
amendment  substantiates,  that  "equal  pro- 
tection" does  not  reach  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures. 
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supreme  court  never  vested  with  political 

POWERS 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  never  vested  with  power  to  dictate  the 
governmental  structure  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  its  present  assertion  of  such 
power  in  the  apportionment  cases  is  mani- 
fest error  on  its  part.  The  Federal  Judiciary 
was  not  conceived  to  be  an  instrument  of 
political  power.  Here  Is  a  branch  of  govern- 
ment not  chosen  by  the  people  or  at  any 
time  answerable  to  them.  Federal  Judges 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  life. 


Political  power  to  our  system  waa  recog- 
nized as  vested  in  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives.  Federal  Judges  are 
not  those  representatives.  The  resolution  of 
political  questions  is  not  their  prerogative, 
nor  their  rightful  power. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  lead 
the  Court  out  of  this  political  thicket  toto 
which  it  has  strayed. 

IN     POLITICAL     QUESTIONS     THE     PEOPLE     MUST 
PKEVAIL 

It  is  fundamental  in  our  governmental 
system  that,  if  a  political  question  is  put 
to  the  people  in  an  election,  their  decision 
at  the  ballot  box  must  prevail. 

You  may  recall  that  at  the  regular  State 
election  in  November  of  1952.  the  people  of 
Michigan  were  asked  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  a  legislature  apportioned  on  a 
straight  population  basis  in  both  the  sen- 
ate and  the  house — the  "one-man.  one-vote" 
slogan — or  whether  they  wanted  a  legislature 
with  a  house  of  representatives  apportioned 
every  10  years  on  a  population  basis  and  a 
senate  with  fixed  districts  defined  by  the 
constitution — the  so-called  balanced  legis- 
lature concept  followed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  people  overwhelmingly  choee 
the  balanced  legislature,  rejecttog  the  "one- 
man,  one- vote"  theory. 

In  April  1963,  again  at  a  regular  State 
election,  the  people  of  Michigan  adopted  a 
new  State  constitution  which  directed  the 
apportionment  of  house  seats  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  and  senate  seats  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  area. 

In  these  decisions  we  heard  the  voices  of 
the  governed,  speaking  with  all  of  the  po- 
litical power  inherent  to  them. 

But  there  are  forces  at  work  composed  of 
those  who  thtok  the  people  were  wrong  to 
their  decisions.  For  them,  the  voice  of  the 
governed,  spoken  through  the  ballot  box, 
decided  nothing.  Despairing  of  their  ability 
to  win  over  the  people  to  their  philosophy 
themselves,  they  asked  the  Federal  courta 
to  overturn  the  people. 

Until  1962  no  Federal  court  Imagtoed  it 
had  Jurisdiction  to  meddle  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures.  The  issue  of  ap- 
portionment presented  political  rather  than 
legal  questions.  Moreover,  the  issue  to- 
volved  the  fundamental  question  of  how  the 
lawmaking  body  of  a  State  was  to  be  com- 
posed, a  matter  to  be  decided  only  by  the 
people  of  that  State  and  a  matter  wholly 
inappropriate  for  adjudication  by  a  Federal 
court  which  is  not  part  of  the  State  at  all. 
In  1962  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  nevertheless 
Instructed  a  Federal  court  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  that  it  did  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  a  case. 

Armed  with  Its  new-found  Jurisdiction 
over  the  composition  of  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature, the  Federal  District  Court  imme- 
diately struck  down  a  1982  legislative  dis- 
tricting act  not  to  its  Ilk  tog.  In  1963  the 
legislature  tried  again,  creating  a  house 
weighted  somewhat  on  area — which  the  court 
accepted — and  a  Senate  apportioned  on  a 
strict  population  basis. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  in  a  two-house  leg- 
islature one  house  could  be  based  on  factors 
In  addition  to  population  If  the  second  was 
apportioned  solely  on  a  population  basis. 
Such  were  the  standards  fashioned  by  the 
very  court  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
Jurisdiction  to  1962.  But  now,  even  this 
slight  concession  to  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced legislature  has  been  tossed  aside  by 
the  High  Court. 

It  was  also  to  1962  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  were  asked  at  an  election 
to  choose  between  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment plan  With  both  houses  based  strictly  on 
population — one-man,  one-vote — and  a  bal- 
anced legislature  with  a  house  based  on 
population  and  a  senate  with  fixed  districts. 
It  was  the  same  issue  Micbig^an  resolved  to 
1952  and  the  people  of  Colorado  resolved  it 
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OF 

JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NIW    TC»K 

;  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  OIIidERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  sincere  words  of  tribute  to  the 
many  alrea  ly  spoken  and  printed  extoll- 
ing the  st«  tesmanshlp,  leadership,  and 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  the  great 
Governor  qf  Puerto  Rico,  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin. 

It  has  be  ;n  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  meet  wit  i  Gov.  Luis  Mimoz-Marin  on 
numerous  c  ccasions,  and  to  discuss  with 
him  the  pn  blems  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  R  co  and  the  plans  for  the  con- 
tinuing imi  rovement  in  the  general  wel- 
fare of  his  people  as  well  as  those  of 
Puerto  Rici  n  birth  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  n  lany  persons  of  Puerto  Rican 
birth  now  -esiding  in  my  congressional 
district,  ths  22d  District  of  New  York, 
and  I  foul  d  my  conferences  with  the 
Governor  o '  In^timable  value.  My  con- 
cern has  Jlways  been  to  help  Puerto 
Ricans  ove]  coaie  the  tremendous  handi- 
caps  to  be  foimd  in  the  New  York  area, 
to  render  Jl  possible  assistance.  The 
Governor's  love  for  his  people  has  always 
beoi  evldei  t.  and  in  speaking  with  him, 
one  could  iiot  help  but  realize  how  for- 
tunate the  people  were  to  have  such  a 
champion  f  nd  leader. 

Under  Gsv.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin's  able 
leadership,  Puerto  Rico  has  become 
known  thr  >ughout  the  free  world  as  a 
workshcv  c  f  democracy.  His  vision  and 
ability  to  Inspire  his  people  have  made 
his  prograz  i  Operation  Bootstrap  a  rous- 
ing success:  the  goals  of  education,  in- 
dustrialization, and  agricultural  diver- 
sification :  lave  achieved  a  rise  in  the 
literacy  n  te  to  90  percent,  industry 
boasts  of  7<  0  booming  factories  and  aims 


for  2.500  within  10  years;  the  agricul- 
tural advancement  is  outstanding.  And 
this  phenomenal  advancement  and  suc- 
cess of  a  people  are  mainly  due  to  the 
compassion  and  efforts  of  a  man  who  was 
disheartened  and  heartsick  over  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  and  who 
determined  to  tackle  the  formidable  job 
of  helping  them  achieve  decent  living 
standards,  education,  and  a  stable  econ- 
omy. The  present  showplace  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  wonderful  legacy  of 
Governor  Munoz-Marin  upon  whom  the 
title  "teacher  of  democracy"  has  been 
lovingly  bestowed. 

When  Gov.  Luis  Munoz-Marin  refused 
to  accept  a  fifth  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor, it  was  stated  that  he  'struck  an  al- 
most unique  blow  for  democracy."  He 
gave  to  the  people  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  of  all;  he  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  could 
continue  along  the  paths  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  progress,  without  depending 
upon  the  leadership  of  any  one  man. 
He  has  served  the  people  since  1940.  first 
in  the  island  senate,  and  since  1948  as 
Governor.  Had  he  wished  to  continue  in 
this  high  post,  he  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly reelected.  However,  as  a 
dedicated  advocate  of  democratic  princi- 
ples, he  insisted  upon  stepping  aside,  and 
his  decision  to  relinquish  the  far-reach- 
ing power  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him,  has  been  hailed  as  the  greatest  act 
of  his  career.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  men  In  power  very  seldom  step  aside 
voluntarily  and  at  the  height  of  pres- 
tige; yet,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Governor  is  a  man  of  many  talents,  is 
more  than  a  politician,  a  man  recognized 
as  a  philosopher,  poet,  lawyer,  writer, 
possessed  of  the  qualities  of  kindness  and 
modesty,  and  above  all  a  love  for  his 
fellow  man,  then  we  are  not  surprised  at 
his  selfless  action  and  his  placing  ideals 
above  personal  ambition. 

It  is  gratifying  and  heartening  to  know 
that  he  is  not  entirely  retiring  from  pub- 
lic service;  he  has  announced  that  he 
will  return  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate. 
He  will  continue  to  watch  over  his  people 
and  to  serve  as  their  elder  statesman. 
With  the  example  he  has  set,  with  the 
benefits  the  people  will  have  with  him  as 
a  "teacher"  keeping  and  enhancing  their 
faith  in  a  representative  government,  we 
know  that  all  will  continue  to  go  well 
with  Puerto  Rico.  For  Governor  Mufioz- 
Marin  I  wish  many  more  years  of  happi- 
ness and  success  in  his  many  endeavors 
and  all  the  gratification  which  a  job  well 
done  can  bring. 


democracy.  Among  these  true  soldier, 
of  freedom,  Nikola  Petkov  holds  a  hS 
place.  This  dauntless  foe  of  all  f<JSi 
of  darkness  and  deceit,  nazism,  faadm 
and  communism,  defiantly  challenged 
all  forces  opposing  freedom,  and  forS& 
courageous  stand  he  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

September  23,  1947,  when  Petkov  was 
treacherously  executed,  by  Communista 
was  a  black  day  for  the  pulgarian  people' 
for  all  peoples  in  the  Balkans  and  for  the 
free  world. 

Today  on  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Nikola  Petkov,  we  honor  his 
blessed  memory,  and  I  gladly  send  my 
cordial  greetings  to  the  Bulgarian  people. 


Nikola  Petkov  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1964 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  little  Bulgaria  have  given 
more4han  their  quota  of  brave  men  who 
have  fought  and  died  for  freedom  and 
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Nikola  Petkov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  war 
ushered  in  a  long  period  of  misery  and 
misfortune  to  a  host  of  nations  In  Eu- 
rope, and  the  nations  in  the  Balkan  Pe- 
ninsula were  to  have  their  share  under 
Communist  tyranny.  Even  before  the 
end  of  that  war  Bulgaria  was  engulfed  In 
a  Communist  sea,  and  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  the  people  of  Bulgaria  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  alone  from  the  ever- 
tightening  Communist  grip.  Under  the 
powerful  steamroller  of  the  Kremlin  all 
opposition  groups  and  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments were  ruthlessly  crushed  and  their 
leaders  liquidated.  This  was  done  so 
systematically  that  gradually  most  of  the 
groups  were  more  or  less  forcibly  recon- 
ciled with  the  Moscow-imposed  Commu- 
nist regime. 

But  there  was  one  sturdy  and  strong 
element  that  did  not  bow  to  the  Soviet 
dictate.  That  was  the  rough  and  rugged 
peasant  or  the  agrarian  group,  led  by 
its  inimitable  and  incorruptible  leader 
Nikola  Petkov.  With  all  the  means  at 
his  disposal  he  tried  hard  to  frustrate 
the  Conmiunist  attempt  to  rob  Bulgar- 
ians of  their  freedom.  But  the  Commu- 
nists were  determined  to  accomplish  this, 
just  as  they  were  determined  to  liquidate 
all  those  who  delayed  or  imposed  their 
treacherous  moves  in  all  directions. 

Soon  Nikola  Petkov  found  himself  with 
only  a  handful  of  supporters.  Of  course 
the  large  mass  of  the  populace  were  with 
him,  heart  and  soul,  but  the  populace  was 
subdued  and  silenced  by  the  regime. 
Still  Petkov  carried  on  the  struggle  in  the 
face  of  Conmiunist  threats,  blackmail, 
arrests,  imprisonments,  and  terrorism. 
Early  in  1947  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
Petkov's  Communist  foes  were  out  to 
eliminate  him  by  an  elaborate  legal  proc- 
ess. So  early  in  1947  he  was  arrested, 
tried  in  a  people's  court  on  charges  ol 
conspiracy  and  high  treMon,  which 
charges  Petkov  consistently  denied,  and 
on  September  23  he  was  executed. 

Thus  w£is  silenced  the  clearest  shrill 
voice  against  communism  in  the  Balkans, 


«H  m  the  Judicial  murder  of  Nikola 
Siov  the  Bulgarian  people  lost  their 
IS  outspoken  champion  of  freedom. 
S  the  free  world  lost  its  leading  ex- 
jSt  of  real  democracy  in  the  Balkans. 


5tronc  Local  Mort  Needed  To  Obtain 
Full  Benefit  of  Excellent  Educational 
AdvancM  by  88th  Congre»» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
jtress  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  Con- 
gress which  has  done  more  for  education 
m  this  country  than  any  other  Congress. 

The  88th  Congress,  in  1963  and  1964, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson  has  indeed 
wrought  significant  advances.  The  in- 
spired and  responsible  leadership  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  produced 
these  important  advances  in  education  in 
the  course  of  2  short  years.  I  am  proud 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
vigorously  pursued  the  need  for  educa- 
tion improvement  and  that  it  has  acted 
decisively  in  the  88th  Congress. 

In  July  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
said: 

Onto  my  desk  each  day  come  the  problems 
of  190  million  men  and  women.  When  we 
consider  those  problems,  study  them,  analyze 
them,  evaluate  what  can  be  done,  the  answer 
almost  always  come  down  to  one  word: 
education. 

Here  is  part  of  the  record  of  the  88th 
Congress : 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963:  will  aid  college  construction  over 
a  3-year  period.  Appropriates  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  build  ng  classrooms  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  graduate  schools,  4-year  col- 
leges, and  2-year  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes. 

Health  Professions  Education  Act  of 
1963:  will  help  increase  the  number  of 
professional  health  personnel— medicine, 
dentistry,  and  so  forth— through  con- 
struction grants  for  facilities  and  through 
low-interest  loans  for  students  of  medi- 
cines, dentistry,  or  osteopathy. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  ex- 
tension: increased  funds  for  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  programs,  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  training 
programs,  and  for  counseling  services. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963:  will 
authorize  a  total  increase  of  $956  mil- 
lion in  Federal  support  for  vocational 
education  in  the  next  5  fiscal  years;  will 
bring  enrollment  in  State  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  from  4.2  million — 
1963— to  7  million  in  1968. 

Impacted  areas  aid  extension:  in- 
crease Federal  funds  available  in  areas 
where  the  presence  of  Federal  installa- 
tions places  a  financial  burden  on  local 
school  systems. 


Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Act  of 
1963:  provides  grants  of  $51.5  million 
covering  3  years  for  the  training  of  20,- 
000  teachers  for  mentally  retarded, 
handicapped  children. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  Planning  Amendments: 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
communities  for  preventing  and  treating 
mental  retardation. 

Library  Service  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964:  authorizes  $25  million  aid  to 
develop  and  expand  existing  libraries  to 
cover  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural  areas; 
also  appropriated  $20  million  for  new 
library  construction. 

But  all  this  will  be  to  little  or  no  avail 
without  clear  vmder standing,  firm  lead- 
ership and  courage  on  the  part  of  those 
State  and  local  officers  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  our  school  system  to 
keep  pace  with  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  our  educational  system  and  to 
resolve  the  major  educational  problems. 
Recently  the  VUlage  Post,  a  new,  ex- 
citing, and  a  definitely  interesting  pub- 
lication in  my  congressional  district  with 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Hall  Proby  as  publisher 
and  Fred  Shaw  as  editor,  published  an 
excellent    article    which   discusses   this 
matter. 

The  author  is  Jack  D.  Grordon,  a  well- 
known  and  outspoken  member  of  the 
Dade  County  School  Board.  In  present- 
ing this  article  by  Jack  D.  Gordon  the 
Village  Post  says: 

Jack  D.  Gordon  has  looked  into  many  a 
musty  corner  and  has  sung  out  "git  along, 
little  dogle"  to  many  a  sacred  cow.  Here  he 
examines  what  he  considers  some  of  the  ma- 
jor educational  problems  of  our  times. 


Mr.  Gordon  is  education  minded  and 
well  informed  on  methods  to  improve 
teaching  techniques  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  three  R's.  He  has  served  several 
years  on  the  Dade  County  School  Board. 
The  school  system  in  Dade  County  is 
huge,  in  fact  it  is  the  seventh  largest  in 
the  Nation.  Its  budget  is  over  $100  mil- 
lion; it  has  8,000  teachers,  almost  200,- 
000  students,  and  a  jimior  college  with 
10.000  more  pupils.  Jack  D.  Gordon  thus 
has  an  impressive  backgrovmd  of  prac- 
tical experience  as  well  as  formal  educa- 
tion from  which  to  draw. 

In  this  article  he  makes  a  most  valid 
point  that  there  must  be  appreciation  of 
the  idea  of  learning  and  a  recognition  of 
intellectual  achievement  as  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  education.    I  certainly 
agree  with  him  on  this.     Without  this 
acknowledgment  and  effort  at  the  school 
system  level,  all  that  the  Congress  can 
do  and  has  done  will  be  diluted  and  dis- 
sipated.    The  principal   thrust  of  Mr. 
Gordon's  discussion  is  urgent  and  timely. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  this  important  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  so  it  may  be 
thoughtfully  considered  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  others  throughout  the 
country   interested  in  the   educational 
problems  of  today: 

Gordon  Explores  Problems 
Education  is  the  most  Important  function 
of  government.  It  touches  every  part  of  the 
community  and  every  facet  of  American  life. 
Because  the  operation  of  our  schools  Is  enor- 
mously complex,  there  Is  a  useful  role  that 
everyone   can   play   In   making   the   schools 


responsive  to  current  and  future  needs.  "Hie 
very  act  of  freely  giving  time  and  thought 
to  this  community  effort  serves  as  ft  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  public  participation 
In  governmental  affairs  which  Is  essential  to 
democracy. 

During  my  3  years  on  the  school  board, 
I  have  reached  certain  conclusions  about  our 
schools  Even  though  we  have  often  traveled 
a  rocky  road,  I  am  pleased  with  some  of  our 
progress.  Yet  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  fo\ir  general  areas  of  continuing  con- 
cern— particularly  If  you  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  the  focus  of  the  educational  sjrstem  has 
to  be  on  the  place  where  learning  takes  place, 
the  classroom. 

We  have  to  realize  the  children  In  school 
today  are  being  educated  for  life  In  the  2lBt 
century.  This  year's  11 -year-old  sixth 
grader  will  be  just  48  years  old  In  the  year 
2000.  Thus  we  have  to  provide  him  with  the 
foundation  for  a  21st  century  education 
without  knowing  what  life  will  be  like  at 
that  time. 

This  means  that  today's  teaching  process 
must  provide  a  framework  of  knowledge  and 
experience  within  which  future  Judgments 
can  be  made.  It  also  means  that  learning 
cannot  be  fact-oriented;  It  must  be  struc- 
t\ire-orlented.  Instead  of  Just  memorizing 
the  multiplication  tables,  we  have  to  know 
why  mathematics  works.  We  also  have  to 
recognize  that  education  Is  going  to  be  a 
self-education  process  for  every  Individual. 
Therefore  students  mvist  learn  to  appreciate 
the  Idea  of  learning  and  to  recognize  Intel- 
lectual achievement  as  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  their  schooling 

Only  teachers  who  have  that  same  respect 
for  the  Intellect  can  give  students  the  leader- 
ship they  need.     Even  more  Important  (and 
I  consider  the  lack  of  a  major  flaw  In  our  local 
system)  teachers  have  to  be  led  by  principals 
and    administrators    and    supervisors    (call 
them  what  you  wUl)    who  are  Intellectual 
leaders  and  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
the  importance  of  Intellectual  achievement. 
Our  school  system  requires  that  teachers 
and    administrators   have    a    much    broader 
world  view.     We  tend  to  think  of  many  of  our 
problems  as  being  purely  local  when  they 
are    national    and    even    International.    We 
spend  far  too  much  time  studying  the  geog- 
raphy of  Florida  and  little  or  none  at  aU  on 
trouble  spots  like   Asia  or   Africa  or  Latin 
America.     We   have   no   decent   program   of 
study  leaves  to  permit  our  teachers  to  get  to 
know  other  parts  of  the  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school  board.     I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever In  this  kind  of  Investment  In  teacher 
education. 

Our  school  system  has  grown  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  provision  of  management 
techniques  to  control  It  and  direct  It.  Too 
many  operating  decisions  are  still  made  on 
the  basis  of  personalities  Involved  rather 
than  system  wide  policy.  This  problem  Is 
particularly  evident  In  the  area  of  personnel 
policy:  there  Is,  for  example,  no  real  policy 
for  promotion  to  positions  as  assistant  prin- 
cipals or  curriculum  assistants,  and  the  pro- 
cedvu-e  for  selecting  principals  Is  very  sub- 
jective. 

Time  won't  wait  for  us.  We  must  develop 
a  great  sense  of  urgency.  Our  world  Is 
changing  very  rapidly.  Unless  we  adapt  our 
educational  process  with  the  same  rapidity, 
we  are  simply  turning  out  obsolete  products. 
We  have  to  stop  wasting  our  time  gomg 
through  so-called  pilot  studies  of  matters 
which  have  already  been  studied  and  re- 
searched elsewhere.  There  Is  nothing  so  dif- 
ferent about  living  In  Dade  Coimty  that  we 
cannot  rely  on  work  done  In  other  States. 
We  don't  have  the  time  to  develop  our  own 
courses  of  study  In  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple when  Yale,  IlllnoU,  Stanford,  and  other 
universities  have  already  developed  currlcu- 
lums  and  have  experimented  with  them  In 
various  school  systems.  I  am  aware  that  op- 
erating at  this  level  of  urgency  makes  great 
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a  saying  in  the  "Sthics  of  the 
the  effect  that  we  do  not  have  to 
task,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
refuse    to    participate    altogether. 
t  iellng  about  our  schools;  I'm  obll- 
ontrlbute  my  share,  recognizing 
resolution  of  today's  problems  will 
questions  for  tomorrow, 
laymen  who  believe  In  intellec- 
wlthln  an  ethical  frame- 
involve  themselves  In  the  edu- 
«rprlse  because  It  is  much  too 
to  be  left  completely  to  profes- 
That  Is  why  I  do  not  be- 
need  be  apologetic  about  delv- 
problems  or  trying  to  come 
We  simply  cannot  move 
rapidly  as  we  need  to  vmless  there 
people  who  understand  the  com- 
urgency  of  the  problems  we  face 
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Address  b  f  John  A.  Groaoasld,  Postmas- 
ter Gcntod,  70th  Amurersary  Celebra- 
lioB  (tf  the  UmoB  of  Poles  m  America, 
Oerelai  id,  Ohio,  September  20, 1964 


EXltENSlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HONL  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


IN  THE 


iOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
20,  Postmaster  General  John 
came  to  Cleveland  to  ad- 
roth  anniversary  celebration  of 
of  Poles  in  America. 
:»nvention  session  in  the  eve- 
Qronouski  gave  a  stirring  ad- 
i^sponse  to  the  factors  relating 
called   white   backlash.     In 
made  a  magnificent  quotation 
Bist  will  and  testament  of  Thad- 
in  which  General  Kos- 
a  bequest  of  all  of  his  pos- 
the  United  States  for  the 
Df    freeing    American    Negro 
This   stirring   speech   made    a 
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JOHK  A.  Gronouski,  Postmaster 
70th   Annivxrsart    Celebration 
IJnion  or  Polks  rw  Amesica.  Cleve- 
lo,  SzpmcBEB  20,  1964 

here  In  Cleveland  in  an  hour  of 
national  hope. 

when  the  prospects  of  a  jiist 
peace  are  brighter  than  they  have 
years. 

when  the  atom  is  becoming  man's 
Ldstead  of  his  master, 
when  the  walls  separating  us  from 
In  Eastern  Europe  are  beginning 


of  rededlcatlon  to  the  rights  of  all 


of  Importunity  tor  our  poor  and 
our  mentally  ill. 


An  hour  when  our  workers  have  achieved 
an  unprecedented  standard  of  living. 

An  hour  to  preserve  our  wilderness  and  to 
mark  our  slxims  for  extinction. 

And  this  is  Just  the  beginning.  We  stand 
on  the  edge  of  a  bright  new  era. 

We  stand  there  because  a  man  dreamed  of 
greatness  for  his  nation — and  that  man  was 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

We  stand  there  because  a  great  and  com- 
passionate President  knew  how  to  put  that 
dream  to  work — and  that  President  is  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

We  stand  there  because  this  Congress,  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  sessions  In 
modem  times — and  because  it  had  among 
its  most  devoted  Members  such  outstand- 
ing Americans  as  Stephen  Young,  CHAauES 
Vanik,  and  Michael  Feighan. 

These  men,  whom  you  have  chosen  to  lead 
you,  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the 
opportunity  that  now  presents  itself.  They 
understand  that  the  forces  of  nature,  of 
science  and  of  humanity  have  come  together 
in  this  particular  time  and  place  which  will 
allow  us — if  we  are  wise  enough — to  make 
more  progress  within  the  next  20  years  than 
we  have  made  In  the  past  200. 

Man's  knowledge  has  unlocked  many  of 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  has  learned  to  cure 
many  of  our  oldest  diseases. 

Por  the  first  time  In  history,  we  now  have 
the  wealth  and  leisure  to  pursue  our  dretims 
of  a  better,  more  meaningful  life  for  every- 
one. 

And  we  have  in  President  Johnson  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  bringing  together — for  a 
great  national  purpose — all  the  factions  of 
America  which  have  .too  long  been  split 
asunder:  north  and  south,  east  and  west; 
city  and  farm;  business  and  labor;  Negro 
and  white;  rich  and  poor;  and  Federal  and 
State. 

Men  of  vision  and  of  faith,  all  over  the 
country  know  that  if  we  use  our  knowledge, 
our  wealth,  our  leisure  and  our  sense  of 
unity,  we  can  indeed  buUd  that  which  the 
President  has  called  the  great  society. 

We  can  change  our  deserts  Into  lush  farm- 
lands. 

We  can  rebuild  our  blighted  cities  Into 
centers  of  beauty  and  culture. 

We  can  bring  the  miracle  of  modern  medi- 
cine to  every  citizen  and  cure  the  last  of  the 
killing  and  crippling  diseases. 

We  can  purify  our  streams  and  our  air. 

We  can  help  every  child  realize  his  full 
potential   by   improving  our  schools. 

We  can  give  every  man  a  chance  to  provide 
a  decent  life  for  himself  and  his  family, 
regardless  of  his  race,  his  color  or  his  creed. 

In  short,  we  can  build  an  America  "where 
the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the  mar- 
velous products  of  our  labor." 

Such  is  the  dream  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
But  it  is  more  than  Just  a  dream.  It  Is  our 
destiny — our  own  generation's  destiny — if 
we  only  have  the  vision  to  see  it  and  the  will 
to  grasp  It. 

Our  heritage  today  is  a  good  society  for 
many.  Our  heritage  tomorrow  is  a  great 
society  for  all. 

But  the  future  has  a  way  of  mocking  as  It 
comforts;  of  taunting  as  it  beckons.  And 
so  today,  even  as  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
this  great  new  era.  we  are  confronted  with 
a  grave  national  crisis.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  would  settle  for  the  progress 
we  have  already  made;  who  dissipate  our 
energy  in  petty  squabbling;  who  would  re- 
trench because  they  fear  what  tomorrow  will 
bring;  who  look  longingly  to  the  past,  rather 
than  hopefully  to  the  future. 

Today,  a  man  who  seeks  the  highest  elec- 
tive office  in  the  world,  travels  around  the 
country,  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace,  yet 
advocating  the  reckless  use  of  atomic 
weapons. 


This  man  cries  out  for  national  turvtM 

yet  opposes  the  test-ban  treaty.         ""^"•1. 

He  talks  about  freedom,  yet  vot«»  u>inM 

the  civil  rights  act.  "•«»« 

He  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  lndiThjo,i 

yet  turns  his  back  on  our  aging. 

He  calls  for  the  perfection  of  th«  "irhnw 
man,"  yet  oppoees  the  greatest  attack  on 
poverty  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

He  decries  violence  in  the  streets,  yet  an- 
nounces for  every  malcontent  to  hear  that 
"extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  la  qq 
vice,"  and  "moderation  in  the  pursiat  of 
Justice  Is  no  virtue." 

This  man's  way  is  the  way  of  natlomi 
chaos.  He  seeks  to  undo  every  act  of  en- 
lightened,  progressive  social  legislation  of 
this  century.  In  his  own  words  he  tells  tu- 
"My  aim  Is  not  to  pass  laws,  but  to  repe^ 
them.  It  Is  not  to  Inaugurate  new  programs, 
but  to  cancel  old  ones.  •   •  •■■ 

He  would  cancel  creative  development  of 
public  power — power  that  helped  bring  thla 
Nation  to  Its  present  stature  of  greatness— by 
selling  TVA  to  private  Industry. 

He  would  betray  every  worklngman  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  by  destroying 
the  fabric  of  our  social  security  system. 

He  would  drive  us  back  to  the  dark  dayi 
of  the  19th  century — when  the  rich  got 
richer  and  the  poor  got  poorer — by  doing 
away  with  the  graduated  income  tax. 

He  would  set  our  labor  movement  back  GO 
years  with  the  passage  of  a  national  "rlght- 
to-work"  law. 

He  would  desert  our  poor  and  needy  citi- 
zens with  the  cancellation  of  our  social  wel- 
fare programs. 

He  would  allow  our  depressed  areas  to 
stagnate  through  the  abandonment  of  our 
area   redevelopment  programs. 

And  on  the  international  front,  bis  poli- 
cies are  even  more  irresponsible. 

He  would  drop  a  low-yield  atomic  bomb  on 
North  Vietnam. 

He  would  support  dictators  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

He  would  give  llfe-or-death  decisionmak- 
ing powers  to  our  military  field  conmianden. 
He  would  slam  the  door  of  friendship  on 
the  people  of  Poland  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean nations,  thereby  destroying  their  hope 
of    overthrowing    Communist    tjrranny. 

And  he  would  carry  this  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  war,  time  and  time  again. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  policies  of 
such  a  man  and  I  believe  the  American  voten 
are  going  to  reject  him  on  November  3. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  100 
years,  a  single  political  party  has  become 
the  last  hope  of  all  reasonable  citizens.  Un- 
der one  roof — the  roof  of  a  great  President 
of  the  United  States — have  come  men  and 
women  of  many  political  shades,  not  for 
partisan  reasons,  but  for  national  survival 
and   national  unity. 

As  you  know,  there  are  those  in  the  Na- 
tion who  are  predicting  that  the  so-called 
white  backlash  is  going  to  be  an  important 
voting  factor  among  Americans  of  Pollsb 
origin.  What  this  implies,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, is  that  Polish-Americans  are  going  to 
turn  to  the  intellectual  bankruptcy  of  Baut 
GoLDWATEK  becausc  Senator  Goldwaib 
voted  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

And  when  people  say  this  to  me,  I  tell 
them  they  don't  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.  This  has  never  been  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Polish  people — either  In  Poland 
or  here  in  the  United  States — and  President 
Johnson  and  I  refuse  to  believe  it  Is  going 
to  start  now. 

We  of  Polish  descent  are  no  strangen 
to  discrimination  ourselves.  Our  parenti 
fought  against  It  In  the  Old  Countty  and 
they  fought  against  It  here  In  America,  too. 
They  were  the  victims  of  discrimination  be- 
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— .  their  names  were  difficult  to  pro- 
^cB  or  because  their  ancestors  came  from 
"**^u.t  of  Eiu-ope  instead  of  another,  or 
JJiie  they  could  not  claim  lineage  back 
to  the  Mayflower. 

we  know  from  experience  that  anyone  can 
K.  discriminated  against  for  any  reason,  be  it 
^«  MloTof  his  skin,  or  his  religious  beliefs, 
or  the  accent  with  which  he  speaks. 

»rUer  this  month,  before  a  similar  group 
«„  kttlwaukee.  a  great  Polish-American  Con- 
"L^ian  CLEMENT  J.  Zablocki,  voiced  much 
STKime  sentiment.  "We  have  felt  the 
ItinB  of  being  rejected  by  those  who  consld- 
^led  themselves  culturally  and  socially  su- 
^or  "  he  said.  "We  have  felt  the  burning 
2^e  of  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  be 
gquftl  in  the  home  of  democracy,  the  land 

of  the  free." 

And  then,  speaking  of  the  age-old  Polish 
tradition  of  fighting  discrimination  wher- 
ever It  exists,  he  said  this: 

"•  •  •  let  those  among  us  who  have  not 
forgotten  the  bitter  taste  of  second-class 
riihts  accorded  to  third-class  citizens,  look 
around  and  take  note  of  the  job  that  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

"Let  us  remember  that  so  long  as  discrim- 
ination, oppression,  and  third-class  cltlzen- 
ihlp  are  allowed  to  exist,  the  cause  for  which 
(Thaddeus)  Koscluszko  fought  and  died,  the 
cause  which  the  Polish  nation  championed 
during  the  thousand  years  of  its  existence, 
the  cause  which  was  the  very  reason  and  the 
Inspiration  for  the  founding  of  our  own  great 
Nation — that  cause  will  not  be  victorious." 

'Congressman  Zablocki's  reference  to 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate. Koscluszko  was  more  than  the 
famous  professional  soldier  and  engineer 
who  helped  this  Nation  win  Its  freedom.  He 
vas  also  an  outstanding  humanitarian. 
And  before  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1798,  he 
drew  up  a  will  that  placed  him  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery. 

It  read : 

"ja — ^Tadeusz  Koscluszko  wyjezdzajac  z 
Amerykl  na  wypadek,  gdybym  nle  zostawll 
Innego  testamentu  oswladczam  nlnlejszym, 
n  upowaznlam  mego  przyjaclela  Tomasza 
Jeffersona  do  zuzycla  calej  mej  wlasnoscl  na 
wykuplenle  nlewolnlkow  Jego  wlasnych  lub 
innych  osob  1  obdarzenle  Ich  wolnoscla." 

"I.  Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  being  Just  on  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
that,  should  I  make  no  other  testamentary 
disposition  of  my  property  In  the  United 
States,  I  hereby  authorize  my  friend  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole  thereof  In 
purchasing  Negroes  from  among  his  own  or 
any  other  and  giving  them  liberty  in  my 
name  *  •  •  ." 

And  that  Is  the  tradition  of  the  Polish 
people;  not  a  tradition  of  hate  and  bigotry, 
but  a  tradition  of  love  for  their  fellow  men 
and  of  respect  for  human  dignity.  They 
have  never  faltered — and  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  going  to  falter  in  1964. 


Lyndon  Johnson  Is  Uniquely  Qualified  To 
Lead  tiie  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  but 
the  most  qualified  men  can  cope  with  the 
tremendous    job    of    President   of    the 


United  States.  The  enormous  burdens 
of  the  office  are  sure  to  overwhelm  those 
with  lesser  abilities,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults for  our  country  and  for  the  world. 

Portunately,  we  have  in  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  a  man  uniquely  qualified  by 
experience,  intellect  and  outlook  to  give 
this  Nation  the  wise,  just  and  progres- 
sive leadership  it  so  vitally  heeds. 

In  Lyndon  Johnson,  America  has  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  adult  life 
to  public  service.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House.  In  the  other 
body,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  major- 
ity leaders  In  the  Nation's  history.  As 
Vice  President,  he  worked  with  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  moving  America  from  stag- 
nation and  imcertainty  of  1960  to  the 
sure  progress  of  today.  As  President,  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  lead  the 
Nation  past  the  pitfalls  of  domestic  com- 
placency and  international  Communist 
aggression  to  a  brighter  future  of  social 
justice,  general  prosperity,  and  peace. 

By  wprd  and  deed,  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  of  noble  purpose.  The 
American  people  can — and,  I  am  sure, 
will— put  their  trust  in  his  proven,  tested 
capacity  to  lead  in  a  perilous  time. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  Representative,  First  Virginia 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

OF    VIEOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia's 
important  role  in  the  establishment,  the 
development,  and  the  continuing 
strength  of  our  great  country  is  written 
indelibly  in  our  history.  The  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  what  was 
then  known  as  "the  New  World"  was  at 
Jamestown.  Virginians  led  the  fight  for 
our  independence  and  played  the  most 
significant  roles  in  drawing  up  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  Government  is 
operated  and  upon  which  our  freedoms 
are  based. 

My  colleague  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia,  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  knows  of  that  history  and  he 
lets  its  lessons  guide  his  own  valuable 
service  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. His  district  includes  Jamestown 
and  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg — an 
area  steeped  in  the  early  history  of  our 
land.  The  footprints  in  history  that  were 
noted  there  still  provide  paths  our  Na- 
tion can  follow  with  success. 

Earlier  this  month,  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  plaque  at  Jamestown  Church  in 
memory  of  one  of  our  early  settlers  and 
heroes,  the  Reverend  Richard  Bucke. 
Congressman  Downing  took  a  look  at 
our  heritage  in  a  talk  that  deserves  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress.    Under  permission  to  extend 


my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include  his 
address  at  this  point  and  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

RXMARKS      or     THX     HONORABLX     THOICAS     N. 

Downing,  Reprkskntattvk.  Tobt  VXbginia 

DISTBICT.  AT  THI  UNVKILING  OF  A  PULQUX  IN 

Memobt  of  the  Revxrend  Richard  Bijckx 
The  events  which  took  place  here  in  James- 
town 357  years  ago  mean  far  more  to  us  than 
the  historians  could  ever  convey. 

Ovir  Nation,  the  mightest  nation  on  earth, 
the  most  prosperotuj  nation  on  earth,  the  na- 
tion to  whom  all  other  freedom  loving  na- 
tions look  for  support  had  its  beginning 
here.  The  settlement  of  Virginia  by  a  group 
of  colonists  whose  endurance  can  hardly  be 
described  In  words,  was  more  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Jamestown  was  the  beginning  of  a  promise — 
a  promise  that  a  free  people  who  govern 
themselves  can  create  a  greater  degree  of 
human  dignity  and  a  fuller  measure  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  cultural  attainment 
than  any  other  governing  philosophy  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man. 

Jamestown  opened  up  a  new  era — an  era 
in  which  uncommon  men  responded  to  un-  /& 
common  challenges  to  reach  uncommon 
heights,  the  colonists  at  Jamestown  under- 
took to  master  a  harsh  environment  and 
the  durability  of  character,  developed  more 
than  360  years  ago,  still  can  be  seen  in  a 
people  whose  astronauts  have  virtually  con- 
quered the  universe. 

Jamestown  was  a  tiny  colony  but  there 
were  no  small  men  here.  It  is  perhaps  too 
easy  to  attribute  giant  stature  to  a  man  after 
his  death,  too  difficult  to  praise  a  giant  of  a 
man  while  he  is  still  alive,  but  many  genera- 
tions in  our  land  have  been  blessed  because 
n>en  like  the  Reverend  Richard  Bucke  had 
the  courage  to  strive  for  giant  stature  during 
his  lifetime.  It  is  a  stirring  and  humbling 
experience  for  me  to  stand  here  as  a  people's 
representative,  knowing  that  the  first  legisla- 
tors, the  first  representatives,  ever  to  as- 
semble in  this  New  World  had  God's  blessing 
and  guidance  requested  by  the  man  being 
honored  today. 

Reverend  Bucke  knew,  as  our  first  repre- 
sentative knew,  that  a  nation  was  being 
founded  here  on  this  soil.  They  knew  too 
that  the  Nation  they  were  founding  had  to 
be  founded  on  a  belief  in  God.  The  men 
who  came  here,  came  to  the  new  world.  In 
part,  to  worship  God.  Religious  liberty  was 
deeply  meaningful  to  them  and  the  first 
documents  prepared  here  were  religious  doc- 
uments. The  colonists  here  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  God  for  survival.  The 
second  rector  of  the  Jamestown  Church, 
Rev.  Richard  Bucke,  may  Justifiably  be  cred' 
Ited  with  Initiating  a  new  type  of  society 
here  In  Virginia — a  free  Nation  under  God. 
I  believe  deeply,  that  our  Nation  has  become 
the  great  nation  that  it  is  because  we  have 
recognized  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  individual's  dependence  upon  God.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  tiny  colony  here 
at  Jamestown  could  ever  have  grown  Into 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth  without 
recognizing  that  our  steps  were  being  taken 
with  His  help.  We  have  been  blessed  with 
vast  resources.  But  I  believe  that  our  great- 
est resource  has  been  the  greatness  of  our 
people — primarily  people  like  Reverend 
Bucke  and  the  others  who  came  here  to 
say  that  an  Individual  can  be  free  under  a 
system  of  government  with  God's  help. 

We  must  be  true  and  faithful  to  this  heri- 
tsige.  We  must  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
traditions  which  have  been,  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, the  saving  grace  of  our  society. 
They  are  being  threatened  now,  perhaps  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  have  ever  been 
threatened  before.  Por  the  past  20  years, 
two  ideologies  have  been  struggling  for  the 
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the  souls  of  men.     Our   ideol- 

t  if  you  will— our  American  way 

recognizes  our  dependence  on  God, 

here  at  Jamestown  acknowl- 

The  other  Ideology,  conununism, 

in  the  dignity  of  the  individual 

-ecognitlon    of    God.      Karl    Marx 

Communist  philosophy  because 

to  recognize  that  religious  faith,  a 

I  Kxi,  can  add  conscience  to  capltal- 

talism  in  the  United  States  func- 

a  sense  of  community  obligation 

from  a  religious  sense.    The  tra- 

uslness  in  America  has  been  a  con- 

tradltlon. 

could  easily  have  become  ruth- 
had  it  not  been  for  faith, 
and  a  belief  in  God.     After  all, 
in  this  great  Nation,  was  eetab- 
the  same  colonists  who  established 
mder  Qod.    The  people  who  came 
Juneetown  hoped  to  make  money, 
e  back  in  England  who  sent  the 
lere  hoped  to  make  money.     Our 
hoped  to  better  their  economic 
as  well  as  And  religious  freedom, 
exceptions,  of  course,   but   the 
Jorlty  of  men  who  we   now  call 
Fathers  were  men  looking  for 
unashamed  of  capitalism. 
.  or  the  seeking  of  a  profit,  did 
,  dark  time  in  ovir  history,  a  time 
arouses  shame   in  all   of 
conscience  that  has  always  ex- 
(^pltallsm  weUed  up  and  business 
religlotis  sense  was  very   short- 
history.     Karl   Marx  mislnter- 
dark  time  and  set  a  large  num- 
oflr  the  religious  path.     The 
sonscience  was   clearly  the  victor 
,  but  it  came  too  late  to  stop 
who  decided  that  no  faith  could 
in  God,  and  no  faith  in  the  In- 
It  Is  a  soiu-ce  of  great  dlsappoint- 
one  of  the  briefest  periods  in  our 
'^hen  capitalism  seemed  to  forget 
,  spawned  an  ideology  that  now 
our  Christian-centered  way  of  life. 
In  honoring  Rev.    Richard   Bucke 
Jpmestown  colonists,  we  also  honor 
traditions.    Reverend  Bucke  was 
leader  who  once  led  a  group  of 
in  thanks  to  God  for  their  safe 
after   the   ship   on   which    they 
was  wrecked  on  the  reefs  of 
Bermuda.     His  positive  leader- 
that  group  of  passengers  to  set 
only  9  months  later,  for  Virginia 
The  same  strain  of  positive 
has  been  carried  forward  through - 
ilstory.     It   Is    a    golden    thread — 
n  kneeling  In  the  snow  at  Valley 
B  Gettysburg  Address — Wood- 
xirglng  a  world  to  forget  hate — 
Glenn  coming  back  to  earth  after 
n  outer  space  to  say  "The  heavens 

glory  of  God." 
In  a  good  land,  an  Inspired  land, 
positive  men  with  vision  and 
down  to  create  an  entirely  new 
:  thiloeophy.     Because   of  them,   no 
has  lived  under  any  type  of  despot- 
people   have  been  so   fortunate, 
e  have  been  able  to  preserve  lor 
mastery  of  their  own  destinies,  as 
Men  have  had  the  vision  and  the 
put  their  faith  In  man.     This  Is 
Reverend  Bucke  said  to  his  peo- 
is  what  Jamestown  has  always 
in  man  and  in  God.    This 
vthat  Lincoln  meant  when  he  placed 
<  onfldence  In  America's  future  by 
to  a  young.  Insecure  Republic  as 
best  hope  on  earth."    It  may  even 
we  see  with  a  greater  clarity 
the  same  vision  that  Reverend 
and  each  succeeding  generation 
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We  call  this  vision  the  American  dream 
and  there  have  never,  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  been  so  many  millions  of  people  des- 
perately longing  to  share  the  dream  with 
us.  It  Is  a  dream  that  lures  men.  Looking 
back  to  those  men  who  first  saw  this  dream, 
we  marvel  at  the  power  of  a  vision  that  could 
draw  men  out  to  sea  In  a  ship  about  the 
size  of  one  of  our  lifeboats.  A  man  must 
have  had  a  full  view  of  a  rich  promise  to 
brave  Jamestown  In  1607  to  1610.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bucke  and  others  helped  channel 
the  American  dream  throughout  the  terrible 
early  days  on  this  soil,  the  American  dream 
he  channeled  has  survived  and  been  illu- 
minated and  the  light  from  It  Is  now  visible 
on  parts  of  this  earth  unknown  to  James- 
town's colonists.  Freedom  loving  people  are 
said  to  stand  side  by  side  In  a  long  phalanx 
before  godless  communism.  It  seems  to  me 
today  that  this  phalanx  Is  longer  and  deeper 
than  we  sometimes  acknowledge.  We  have 
never  faced  a  challenge  alone  In  our  Nation. 
We  have  never  had  a  dark  day  or  hour  with- 
out the  shield  of  Janiestown's  promise  and 
America's  "last,  best  hope."  As  we  face  the 
masters  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng,  we  are 
formed  In  a  line  that  threads  through  the 
courageous  men  of  our  own  time  back 
through  Wilson  and  Washington — Madison 
and  Jefferson — Nathaniel  Bacon  and  Richard 
Bucke.  We  share  their  faith  and  they  truly 
share  our  challenge. 

We  can.  It  seems  to  me,  pay  no  higher 
honor  to  our  forefathers  than  to  let  them 
stand  with  us — unforgotten — as  men  who 
have  longed  for  freedom  together,  dreamed 
of  prosperity  together,  planned  for  greatness 
together,  as  a  people  and  a  Nation  always 
under  God. 


Repretnon  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1964 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  there  has  been 
increasing  evidence  of  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Once  prominent  and 
among  the  leaders  of  the  professions, 
sciences,  and  administrators  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  and  the  Communist  Party  with- 
in the  U.S.S.R.,  since  1948  Soviet  Jewry 
has  been  increasingly  subject  to  religious, 
social,  economic,  and  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  some  3  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although 
the  number  cannot  be  exactly  figured  be- 
cause of  many  hundreds  of  leading  Jew- 
ish intellectuals  who  were  imprisoned  in 
1948,  and  of  whom  many  perished.  In 
fact,  some  two  dozen  of  their  leaders 
were  executed  in  1952. 

Although  Soviet  practice  and.  In  fact, 
the  Soviet  Constitution  recognizes  the 
right  of  cultural  and  national  groups 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate their  own  identities,  this  right  is 
not  accorded  to  the  Jewish  community — 
the  only  minority  group  to  which  it  is 
denied. 

Jews  are  forbidden  schools  of  their 
own,  are  not  permitted  classes  in  Yiddish 
or  Hebrew  in  the  other  schools,  and  are 
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denied  classes  in  the  Russian  la&guaaen, 
Jewish  culture  and  history.    Theefljrt 
of  course,  is  to  deny  Soviet  Jews  uv 
real  opportunity  to  perpetuate  their  idm 
tity  and  cultural  values.    In  addition  toe 
Jewish  religion  is  subjected  to  particuia! 
discrimination   by   forbidding  them  ta 
maintain   national    religious   organlzi! 
tions,  by  the  forcible  closing  of  gym. 
gogues  in  many  areas,  and  by  vidom 
press  attacks  against  Jewish  groups  and 
the  few  synagogues  which  do  remain. 
Because   the  Government  controls  the 
press  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  attacks  must  be  bone 
by  the  Soviet  Government.    In  addition 
leadmg  officials  of  synagogues  in  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  on  charges  of  espionage 
The  Soviet  authorities  usually  claim  that 
these  men  are  spying  for  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  severe  hampering  of  religious  ac- 
tivities, and  the  antipathy  of  the  author- 
ities toward  religious  observances  is,  (^ 
course,  an  official  program  of  the  Com- 
munists and  is  directed  against  all  activ- 
ities which  seek  to  worship  a  Supreme 
Being.  However,  their  activities  against 
the  Jewish  religion  in  the  Soviet  Uniai 
have  been  much  stronger  and  show  a  par- 
ticular strain  of  hate  and  repression. 

The  proportion  of  Jews  in  universities 
has  declined  from  more  than  13  percent, 
30  years  ago,  to  about  3  percent  today. 
Official  observers  believe  this  has  beoi 
brought  about  through  a  planned  policy 
of  discrimination  and  quotas. 

Thousands  of  Jewish  families  were 
broken  and  spread  over  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  the  result  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion. Many  of  the  refugees  now  live 
in  Israel  or  West  European  countries, 
yet  the  Soviet  authorities  have  denial 
permission  to  Jewish  family  members 
remaining  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  elsewhere. 

Despite  the  full  recognition  of  these, 
and  many  more  effects  of  obvious  Jew- 
ish repression  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
official  policy  of  our  Department  of  State 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  that  no 
official  protests  should  be  made  to  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  reason  given  is 
that  such  official  recognition  and  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Government  by  our 
Government  might  bring  about  certain 
repercussions  and  retaliation  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Obviously,  no  one  can  predict 
what  reaction  would  take  place  within 
the  Soviet  Government  to  an  official  pro- 
test by  our  Department  of  State,  but  I  do 
feel  that  the  Department's  policy,  while 
taking  cognizance  of  this  problem,  has 
the  effect  of  sweeping  it  under  the  rug. 
I  believe  that  more  official  recognition 
should  be  taken  of  Jewish  repressions  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  more  pub- 
licity should  be  given  throughout  our 
Nation  and  the  world  to  the  undeniable 
facts  of  Jewish  persecution  by  Commu- 
nist authorities.  I  call  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  all  other  appro- 
priate agencies  of  our  Government,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  to  In- 
crease their  activities  in  this  regard,  and 
I  strongly  hope  that  the  President  will 
direct  them  to  do  so. 
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|«b«t  Taft,  Jr.'»  Viewi  on  Edncation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

jg  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23. 1964 

utr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
J^'  has  been  called  the  education 
£^ess  because  of  the  fine  record  the 
^Congress  has  made  in  this  area.  I 
hftve  counted  it  an  honor  to  have  served 
Mr  the  past  2  years  on  the  House  Edu- 
Sion  and  Labor  Committee.  Having 
had  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
^ting  and  consideration  of  much  edu- 
cation legislation,  I  have  come  to  some 
conclusions  about  what  the  role  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  should 
beto  the  field  of  education.  The  follow- 
IM  statement  presents  my  views  on  this 
suhject  in  some  detail  and  therefore  I 
Insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 

American  education  today  is  the  best  In 
the  world  and  ovir  most  Important  reso\irce, 
Kecause  it  is  the  product  of  local  Imagination 
Mid  support  Unlimited  Federal  participa- 
tion inevitably  would  lead  to  imposition  of 
Federal  standards  and  Federal  controls. 

A  shift  of  general  support  of  education 
Irom  the  local  and  State  levels  to  the  Federal 
level  would  be  dangerous.  It  would  tend  to 
dry  up  local  support  and  would  lessen  the 
priority  of  concern  which  education  has 
ttaditionally  received  at  the  local  level.  This 
U  why  I  am  opposed  to  efforts  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis  imrelated  to  specific  needs.  Local 
concern  would  dissipate  and  bvu-eaucratic 
Initiative  in  Washington  woiUd  supplant 
that  inspired  and  required  by  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  never  had  any 
blind  objection  to  the  use  of  federally  col- 
lected tax  funds  to  assist  in  thla  most  Im- 
portant public  responsibility.  While  it  might 
be  preferable  to  return  revenue  sources  to 
the  States  and  local  governments,  we  have 
to  consider  practical  possibilities  and  the 
urgency  of  meeting  certain  specific  needs. 
But  we  might  well  reflect  also  that  the  vir- 
tual priority  of  the  claims  of  local  education 
on  local  tax  resources,  such  as  real  estate 
taxes,  could  evaporate,  or  at  least  dwindle,  if 
Federal  funds  become  a  major  source  of  sup- 
port. Education,  then,  would  find  Itself  in  a 
new  and  highly  competitive  position  for 
funds  with  defense,  space  developments,  wel- 
fare and  agriculture. 

With  specific  national  and  emergency 
needs  we  do  recognize  that  Federal  support 
Is  Justified  and  needed.  For  instance, 
chronic  unemployment,  particularly  among 
those  aged  16  to  22,  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  confronting  us  today. 
Teachers  and  citizens  are  working  diligently 
to  overcome  it.  They  recognize  it  as  the  soil 
In  which  the  roots  of  many  social  Ills  are 
Imbedded. 

The  unemployment  problem  Is  of  urgent 
national  concern.  But  its  most  Immediate 
Impact  is  upon  the  individual  local  commu- 
nity. It  is  here,  in  the  local  commxmity, 
where  we  must  meet  It.  It  Is  here  where 
we  can  devise  most  appropriate  remedies. 

Education  is  essential  to  our  efforts.  Ex- 
panded vocational  training  programs,  for 
instance,  can  equip  young  men  and  women 
with  the  sldlls  they  need  to  earn  a  living 
wage  in  our  industrial  society.     Retraining 


programs  can  develop  new  skills  in  older 
persons  whose  Jobs  have  been  eliminated  by 
technological  advances. 

These  two  programs  which  I  have  sup- 
ported in  Congress  illustrate  proper  roles 
of  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. They  enhance  the  opportunity  to 
learn  with  well-devised  and  limited  Federal 
participation  and  support.  They  are  In- 
tended to  correct  specific  deficiencies. 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  a  role 
to  play  In  specialized  areas  of  education  of 
general  national  concern.    Offering  facilities 
and    scholarship   funds   In   the   dental   and 
nursing   fields   encourages  young  men   and 
women  to  enter  these  professions  which  are 
so  vital  to  our  society.     The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunity for  acquisition  of  scientific  and  lan- 
guage  skills,  strengthens  our   national   ca- 
pacity to  meet  any  external  challenge.    Ex- 
tension of  construction  aid  helps  local  and 
State  officials  to  accommodate  the  growing 
number  of  youngsters  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation.    Special   aid  to   federally   impacted 
areas    eases   the    pressures   imposed  by   the 
Federal  Government  on  these  communities. 
By  offering  these  kinds  of  aid,  the  Federal 
Government   encourages   local   commimities 
to  meet  their  own  problems  by  their  own 
Initiative.    But  direction  and  control  of  these 
programs  must  continue  to  reside  at  the  local 
level. 

Our  Nation  has  prospered  because  we  have 
relied  upon  the  individual  initiative  and  con- 
cern of  our  citizens  at  the  local  level.  Edu- 
cation Is  our  most  valuable  national  resource. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sanction  its  depletion 
through  imposing  massive  dependence  upon 
the  Federal  Government. 


Debt  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23, 1964 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
in  these  times  of  economic  prosperity 
our  Government  cannot  balance  its 
budget  and  limit  its  spending  within  the 
revenues  it  receives,  can  it  ever  do  so? 
In  time  of  economic  adversity  and  in 
time  of  war,  expenditures  in  excess  of 
revenues  are  frequently  necessary.  In 
time  of  general  prosperity,  sound  fiscal 
policy  requires  a  balanced  budget  with 
provision  for   the   reduction  of  public 

debt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  Kermedy  administration  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration  a  budget 
intentionally  unbalanced.  On  February 
28,  1963,  I  reported  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan my  concern  about  the  new  econom- 
ics in  the  following  words: 

"Economic  theorists  close  to  the  Pres- 
ident are  trying  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people — as  they  have  already  con- 
vinced the  President — that  the  way  to 
an  ever-expanding  prosperity  is  to  cut 
the  revenues,  increase  the  spending,  and 
go  further  into  debt. 

"It  Is  tragic  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ment has  fallen  into  the  control  of  those 
espousing   so   imsound   a  doctrine.     A 


prosperity  based  upon  debt  is  indeed  a 
house  built  upon  sand.  Debt  is  borrow- 
ing from  the  future.  In  the  future,  the 
debt  must  either  be  paid  or  repudiated. 
There  is  no  third  alternative. 

"In  the  experience  of  us  all,  debt  Is  a 
burden  and  a  reduction  of  net  worth. 
Still,  the  New  Frontier  speaks  of  in- 
creasing the  national  debt  as  though  It 
were  an  asset.  The  President  refers  to 
'increasing  the  debt  in  ways  that  serve 
to  strengthen  the  debtor.' 

"Such  strange  doctrine  is  a  complete 
reversal    from    the    sound    beliefs    of 
Geoi^e  Washington,  who  said:   'Avoid 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  merely  by 
shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by 
vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  dis- 
charge  the    debts    which   unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungen- 
erously throwing  upon  posterity  the  bur- 
dens which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.' 
"Washington's    admonition    was   fol- 
lowed in  every  generation  until  our  own. 
In  these  times  of  relative  prosperity,  we 
should  be  reducing  the  national  debt. 
The  President  urges  us  to  increase  it. 
He  tells  us  that  the  size  of  the  debt  may 
be  disregarded.    Let  it  increase,  he  says, 
and  reduce  the  income  tax  to  spur  what 
he  calls  a  sluggish  economy. 

"Now  a  tax  cut  is  appealing.  If  we 
could  take  home  a  greater  portion  of  the 
paycheck,  we  could  purchase  more,  save 
more  and  invest  more.  But  consider 
what  will  be  the  situation  if  the  Govern- 
ment goes  on  spending  without  stint. 
By  reason  of  the  tax  cut,  the  tax  reve- 
nues will  be  reduced,  so,  in  order  to  pay 
for  its  spending,  the  Goveriunent  will 
have  to  borrow  more  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween revenue  coming  in  and  spending 
going  out. 

"If  the  Government  borrows  from  the 
people,  it  will  take  from  them  all  the 
increase  they  thought  they  would  have 
for  use  in  the  free  economy.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows  from  the  banking  sys- 
tem, more  dollars  will  be  issued  to  pay 
the  Government's  bills,  resulting  in  infla- 
tion. In  that  case,  the  expected  increase 
in  take-home  pay  will  evaporate  in  in- 
creased prices.  If  taxes  are  reduced, 
there  must  be  a  reduction  in  Goveriunent 
spending;  otherwise,  there  can  be  no 
spur  in  the  free  economy. 

"If  our  economy  is  sluggish,  as  the 
President  says  is  the  case,  it  is  because  of 
the  deficitr— debt  poUcy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  government  which  actually 
lived  within  its  tax  income  and  system- 
atically reduced  its  debt  would  so  stimu- 
late the  economy  that  the  economy  would 
move  forward  with  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. Then  we  would  experience  a 
sound  economic  expansion,  producing 
revenues  sufficient  perhaps  to  permit  a 
tax  reduction." 

Now,  in  1964,  as  this  Congress  comes  to 
a  close,  it  must  be  recorded  that  our  na- 
tional debt  limit  has  been  increased  from 
$308  billion  to  $315  billion  to  $324  bil- 
lion—in a  2-year  period  of  general  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  living  off  the  future  when  we 
ought  to  be  Uving  within  our  means, 
when  we  ought  to  be  reducing,  not  in- 
creasing, the  national  debt. 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


H(use 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Heverend    Father    Robert     K 

senior  Catholic  chaplain, 

Naval    Medical    Center,    Be- 

.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 


Let  us  pray.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father  aiid  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  i  Imighty  Crod,  as  we  pause  at 
this  mom(  nt  to  invoke  Your  blessing,  may 
we  realiz;  the  career  of  these  United 
States  cai  inot  be  measured  by  that  of  any 
other  people  of  whom  history  gives  ac- 
count. C  irlstianity,  civilization,  and  the 
arts  glvei  to  a  continent,  present  great- 
ness to  w  lich  the  ancient  empires  at  the 
height  ol  their  glory  cannot  be  com- 
pared. 

Bless  \ii ,  Lord,  with  an  appreciation  of 
our  Natio  i,  the  enjoyment  of  social  con- 
ditions aiid  freedom  nowhere  known  to 
such  an  stent.  Grant,  Lord,  that  we 
may  nevif  undervalue  these  treasures, 
and  in  pixticular  that  of  free  delibera- 
tion in  his  Congress  of  the  United 
States^  0  these  Representatives  of  ours, 
O  Lor(f,  g  ve  wisdom  and  covu-age  to  fvU- 
flll  the  Jigh  purposes  for  which  they 
were  choien.  seeking  the  welfare  of  all 
people  th  ough  a  jiist  and  lasting  peace, 
desiring  happiness  for  the  humblest 
family  an  d  for  the  homes  of  the  mighty. 
Fortify  tl  em  in  the  practice  of  morality 
and  piets  without  which  social  happi- 
ness canr  ot  exist  nor  the  blessings  of  a 
free  govei  nment  be  enjoyed. 

To  that  end  we  acknowledge  Your 
divine  po  ^er  controlling  the  destinies  of 
our  Natlo  i  and  Your  divine  goodness  we 
adore.    A  men. 


The 
yesterday 


THE  JOURNAL 
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was  read  and  approved. 


DAYBILLS  TRANSFERRED 
O  TUESDAY  NEXT 
AlBERT. 


Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

consent  that  it  may  be  In 

bills  on  the  District  Calendar 

of  next  week  rather  than 

next  week. 

EAKER.    Is    there    objection 

of  the  gentleman  from 

7 

^  ^as  no  objection. 


r(  quest 


ADJUST]  fENTS  IN  ANNUITIES  UN- 
DER TpE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RE- 
TIRE»4eNT  and  DISABILITY  SYS- 
TEM 

HAlYS 


Mr 

port  and 
to  provid^ 
under 
disability 


submitted  a  conference  re- 
statement on  the  bill  (S.  745) 
for  adjustments  in  annuities 
the)  Foreign  Service  retirement  and 
system. 


Mr 

unanlmoils 


INDIANA  REPUBLICANS  DETER- 
MINEE  THAT  INDIANA  WILL  NOT 
HAVE  K  NATIONAL  DUNES  PARK 
R  3USH 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indiana 
Republicans,  including  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Ristine,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District,  are  so  deter- 
mined that  Indiana  will  not  have  a  Na- 
tional Dimes  Park  that  they  are  placing 
in  jeopardy  the  construction  of  a  public 
port  on  the  Indiana  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. By  opposing  the  Port-Dunes  Park 
compromise  they  are  resurrecting  bar- 
riers which  have  been  cleared  for  the 
construction  of  the  port.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  the  port  has  been  the  op- 
position of  conservationists  and  conser- 
vation-minded organizations  who  sin- 
cerely believed  that  the  Dimes  Park 
should  take  precedence.  To  me  the  port 
was  of  primary  importance  for  I  believe 
that  its  construction  would  mean  that 
Indiana  would  not  only  survive  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  but  that  she  would  take 
her  place  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
States  of  this  Nation.  The  loyalty  of 
the  opposition  to  this  cause,  lead  by  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body, 
was  no  less  pronounced  than  my  resent- 
ment to  the  interference  in  the  business 
of  progress  in  Indiana.  But  that  argu- 
ment and  that  conflict  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  the  opposition  to  the  port, 
again  led  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  has  agreed  to  a  compromise 
which  would  permit  plans  for  the  port 
to  continue  and  which  would  at  the  same 
time  permit  over  10,000  acres  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  National  Dunes  Park.  I  urge 
these  Republican  leaders  to  temper  their 
opposition  and  if  possible  forget  it.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  bipartisan  support 
which  the  Indiana  port  has  enjoyed  for 
years  be  continued  and  that  together  we 
might  realize  this  dream  we  have  for  In- 
diana. To  continue  their  adamant  and 
unreasonable  attitude  can  only  endanger 
the  fulfillment  of  our  dream.  It  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  Republican 
opposition  to  progress. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  LEGION  OF 
MERIT  TO  CAPT.  FINN  RONNE, 
ANTARCTIC   EXPLORER 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  9,  1964,  the 
Legion  of  Merit  was  presented  to  one  of 
the  last  of  oiu"  great  explorers.  In  the 
case  of  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  this  recogni- 
tion was  long  overdue.  Captain  Ronne 
has  been  one  of  those  indomitable  Ant- 
arctic explorers  in  the  tradition  of 
Amundsen  and  Byrd.  In  fact,  Captain 
Rorme  first  went  to  the  Antarctic  as  a 
member  of  the  famous  Byrd  expedition 
of  1933-35. 


Septemher  f^ 

Today,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Ctoi 
Finn  Ronne  for  our  knowledge  (rf^ 
Antarctic.  His  six  expeditions  thm 
with  their  observations  and  maa^ 
have  done  much  to  remove  the  myrtenr 
of  the  polar  region.  His  studies  hxH 
simplified  the  work  of  all  that  follow 

My  very  good  friend.  Dr.  Jam^  s 
Mooney,  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Projects  Oft 
cer,  is  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  oi^ 
present  Antarctic  research  and  is  u 
knowledgeable  about  the  problems  u 
anyone  in  this  country.  Jim  Mooney 
has  often  told  me  that  our  Antarctic 
effort  would  not  be  half  so  advanced  were 
it  not  for  Captain  Roime's  accomplish- 
ments. 

No  man  knows  what  importance  the 
continent  of  Antarctica  may  assume  la 
the  future;  but  whatever  that  impor- 
tance, the  name  of  Finn  Ronne  will  loom 
large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presentation  remarks 
of  Secretary  Nitze,  the  words  of  the  cita- 
tion, and  the  acceptance  speech  of  Cap- 
tain Ronne  follow  herewith: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Pattl  H.  Mim, 

THE     SECRETART     OF     THE     NaVT,     UPON    THl 

Presentation  of  the  Legion  of  Mxin  to 
Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  U.S.  Naval  Risnn 
(Retired) 

Captain  Ronne,  Mrs.  Ronne,  dlstlngiilxhtd 
guests,  the  age  of  the  individual  explorer— 
of  the  pioneer  who  single-handedly  organized 
exploratory  expeditions  and  led  them  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  earth — Is  rapidly  jam- 
Ing.  Great  Antarctic  explorers  like  Amund- 
sen, Scott,  Shakelton,  Byrd,  and  Ronne  havt 
opened  the  way  for  the  massive  national 
and  international  assaults  on  the  continent 
of  Antarctica  which  are  now  underway.  The 
Qne  work  which  was  accomplished  in  Antarc- 
tica by  many  nations  during  the  Internation- 
al Geophysical  Year,  and  the  progress  which 
is  now  being  made  there  under  the  terms  of 
the  12-natlon  Antarctic  Treaty,  would  ban 
been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  cour- 
age and  indomitable  spirit  of  men  such  u 
these. 

Today  we  honor  one  of  the  greatest  Antarc- 
tic explorers  of  them  all — Capt.  Finn  Ronne. 
Captain  Ronne  has  participated  in  a  total  of 
six  Journeys  to  Antarctica,  including  Admiral 
Byrd's  famous  expedition  of  1933  through 
1935.  In  1946.  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles, 
he  launched  his  own  expedition.  He  obtained 
congressional  approval  for  the  loan  of  a  small 
Navy  ship,  borrowed  some  modest  aircraft 
from  the  Air  Force,  and  solicited  funds  and 
equipment  from  universities  and  scientlilc 
organizations. 

With  his  small  group  of  only  23  men.  Cap- 
tain Ronne  sailed  his  183-foot  wooden  ship 
to  Marguerite  Bay,  Antarctica,  where  he  wu 
frozen  In  for  the  winter.  During  the  follow- 
ing summer,  he  and  his  party  performed 
mapping  and  other  scientific  work  and  ob- 
servations which  have  become  a  part  of  our 
basic  knowledge  of  Antarctica.  The  previ- 
ously unknown  land  which  now  formally  ap- 
pears as  "Edith  Ronne  Land"  on  authorita- 
tive maps  of  Antarctica  was  named  for  hit 
lovely  wife.  I  should  add  that  Mrs.  Ronne 
and  one  other  lady,  who  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Ronne  and  his  party  of  explorers,  be- 
came the  first  women  to  winter  over  to 
Antarctica. 

Captain  Ronne's  work,  achieved  with 
meager  financial  backing  and  limited  equip- 
ment, presaged  the  great  steps  which  this 
Nation  and  others  have  recently  taken  to 
Antarctica.  We  are  greatful  and  proud,  Cap- 
tain Ronne,  for  the  foundation  of  soimd  sc- 
complishment  with  which  you  and  other 
great  Antarctic  explorers  have  provided  us. 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  for  me,  on  behalf  cS 
the  President,  to  present  to  you  the  Legion 
of  Merit. 


-jg  ciUtion  follows: 

•"TH*  SICRETABT  0»  THE  NaVT, 

*  "Washington. 

-Th.  President  of  the  United  States  takes 

^eTpresenting  the  Legion  of  Merit  to 

P^«nS  Ronne.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  (re- 

gjS)  7ot  8«Jvlce  as  set  forth  in  the  f oUow- 

"li^eSptionally  merltoriouB  conduct  In 
*K?Mrfonnance  of  outstanding  services  to 
T,  flSvemment  of  the  United  States  as  or- 
**".^  leader  and  pioneer  in  Antarctic  ex- 
»!Stlon  throughout  a  distinguished  career 
'^^^eScompassed  six  Journeys  to  the  Ant- 
"^  Se  m^t  of  which  was  with  the  Admiral 
^  'eroedltion  of  1933-35.     A  courageous, 
SSirceful.  and  determined  leader    Captain 
SSnne  bas  been  directly  responsible  for  a 
!^accumulatlon  of  geographic  and  scien- 
Sflc  knowledge  culled  from  his  several  ex- 
^itiMis    to    Antarctica.     Particularly    slg- 
^flMJit  was  the  Ronne  Antarctic  Research 
to^tlon  of   1946-48  which  presaged  the 
SImnK  tide  of  America's  quest  for  modem 
Inswers  to  ancient  mysteries.    During  this 
!^od  in  the  face  of  severe  financial  and  ma- 
terial ilmltatlons,  Captain  Ronne  led  a  small 
iit&rctlc  expedition   which   delineated   the 
i«t  unknown  coastline  In  the  world;   con- 
Zcted  investigations  in  11  branches  of  sci- 
ence-  mapped    known   and    previously   un- 
known land  totaling  approximately  450.000 
aauare  miles;  discovered  islands  and  moun- 
Uln  ranges  in  the  newly  found  land  which 
ms  called  Edith  Ronne  Land;  and  identified 
at    least    100    new    geographical    feat\ires. 
Captain  Ronne's  distinguished  and  historic 
achievements  in  the  field  of  polar  explora- 
tion reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  U.S.  naval  service. 
"For  the  President. 

"Paul  H.  NrrzE, 
"Secretary  of  the  Navy." 
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RniARKS  OF  Capt.  Finn  Ronne,  UJ3.  Navt 
(Retired),  on  His  Acceptance  of  the  Le- 
gion OF  Merit 

Mr  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  all  who  have 
helped  me,  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  would  lUte  to 
make  a  few  comments. 

Afl  some  of  you  know,  I  grew  up  in  polar 
exploration  because  of  my  father's  close  as- 
sociation over  two  decades  with  the  Nor- 
wegian explorer  Roald  Amundsen;   the  one 
who  first  sailed  the  Northwest  Passage;  who 
first  reached  the  South  Pole  In  1911;  saUed 
the  Northeast   Passage   In    1919;    and    who 
viewed  the  North  Pole  from  the  air  In  1925 
and  1926.    Thus  through  the  years  I  have 
followed  the  gradual  progress  of  man's  con- 
quest of  the  unknown  and  knew  many  of 
the  great  personalities  who  played  the  lead- 
ing roles  then,  such  as  Nansen,  Amundsen, 
Urs  Christensen,  Sir  Hubert  WUlklns,  Arc- 
towBki,  Byrd.  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  and  Stef- 
ansson.    Together,  my  father  and  I  spanned 
half  a  century  of  active  participation  in  polar 
exploration.     I  have  witnessed  the  transition 
fran  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  travel  on 
the  snowfields  to  the  rapid  transit  tool  of  the 
modem  explorer. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  Antarctic  In  1933, 
only  the  fringes  of  the  Antarctic  Continent 
were  known  with  one  narrow  passage  to  the 
South  Pole  that  marked  the  sledge  tracks  of 
Amundsen  and  Scott.  The  rest  of  the  Ant- 
arctic map  was  blank — unknown.  Today, 
practically  every  square  mile  of  the  continent 
has  been  seen  by  either  the  human  eye  or 
camera,  thanks  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  realization  of  the  tre- 
mendous progress  man  has  made  In  polar 
travel  came  to  me  about  2  years  ago  when 
I  was  Invited  by  the  Navy  to  visit  our  base 
at  the  South  Pole.  In  a  C-130  turbojet  we 
flew  from  McMurdo  Sound  to  the  South  Pole 
In  3  hours.  The  load  on  board  plane  was 
unbeUevable— 20  men  with  their  gear  and  a 
payload  of  48  drums  of  fuel  oil.  We  flew  in 
great  comfort  too. 


Just  think  of  It — that  same  stretch  of  Ant- 
arctic terrain  was  covered  by  Scott's  party 
of  Ave  men  pulUng  their  sledges  50  years 
ago;  It  did  not  take  3  hours,  but  more  than 
60  days.  As  late  as  1940,  on  the  U.S.  Antarc- 
tic Service  Expedition,  with  my  friend,  the 
late  Carl  Eklund,  we  sledged  almost  1,300 
miles  in  84  days  behind  a  pair  of  dog  teams 
and  discovered  unknown  land  In  West  An- 
tarctica. Even  then,  the  dog  teams  had 
begun  to  give  way  to  tractors  and  aircraft, 
which  have  made  dogpower  obsolete. 

On  my  own  expedition  1946  to  1948  our 
three  small  airplanes  easily  covered  the  un- 
explored areas  south  and  west  of  the  Wed- 
dell  Sea  In  aerial  photography  and  none  of 
the  usual  hardships  of  dog-team  travel  were 
met.  But,  that  expedition  was  undoubtedly 
the  last  private  one  ever  to  venture  to  the 
Antarctic.  It  was  conducted  for  less  than 
$50,000  In  cash  with  some  much  needed  and 
greatly  appreciated  support  from  the  mili- 
tary. Including  the  loan  of  a  small  ship  from 
the  Navy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  my  wife, 
Edith  became  the  third  member  of  the  Ronne 
family  to  spend  a  year  on  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent. 

Today,  our  American  polar  efforts  are  com- 
pletely supported  by  the  Government. 
Where  only  a  handful  of  men  once  struggled 
Independently  to  wrestle  secrets  of  nature  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  now,  each  year  our 
Government  sponsors  the  participation  of 
thousands  of  men  during  the  austral  sum- 
mer months.  Huge  logistic  task  forces  give 
support  to  many  fields  of  scientific  research, 
some  of  which  the  "oldtimers"  initiated 
years  ago  with  crude  equipment  and  inade- 
quate support. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year  of 
1957-58  renewed  Interest  In  Antarctic 
science  and  geography  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  the  pioneers.  Ellsworth  Station, 
on  the  floating  ice-shelf  in  the  Weddell  Sea, 
where  I  was  the  first  commanding  officer  and 
also  the  scientific  leader,  was  one  of  six  U.S. 
Antarctic  stations.  In  cooperation  with 
scientists  from  many  nations  at  bases 
throughout  the  continent  we  have  continued 
to  accumulate  vast  amounts  of  knowledge 
as  an  everyday  common  procedure.  As  a 
result,  the  remoteness  of  polar  regions  with 
Its  historic  dramatic  adventure  has  faded 
somewhat. 

As  the  pioneering  era  ends  In  the  Antarc- 
tic, the  continent  wlU  play  an  Increasingly 
important  part  In  the  future  of  the  world, 
not  only  In  the  scientific  field,  but  In  Inter- 
national cooperation,  air  routes  and  outer 
space  endeavors.  Younger  men  must  con- 
tinue to  work  In  these  fields.  If  only  a  small 
nart  of  the  efforts  and  lessons  learned  by  the 
"oldtimers"  have  been  put  to  use,  the  hard- 
ships, hopes,  sufferings,  and  Incompleted 
dreams  of  the  pioneers  will  not  have  been  in 

vain.  ,    ^  ,  . 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Antarctic  holds 
in  the  future;  but  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Navy  wUl  continue  to  play  a  leading  role. 

Again,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  to  express  my 
hearty  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
honor  the  Navy  has  bestowed  up^n  me  today. 


Which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  my 
district  published  by  Art  L.  Wallhausen. 
editor  of  the  Enterprise-Courier,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  foUowlng  Idea  Is  presented  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  without  charge.  Any  one 
of  the  boys  Is  welcome  to  steal  It  as  la.  or 
with  amendments,  but  we  do  believe  the 
Nation  would  be  better  off  If  put  into  effect. 

We  propose  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  wlU  automatically  put  Congress  in 
recess  at  least  6  months  laefore  a  national 

election.  •    „„ 

EKirlng  election  years,  and  this  year  U  no 
exception,  most  Congressmen  do  not  vote 
their  convictions,  nor  do  they  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  national  welfare.  They 
are  prtmarlly  interested  In  getting  them- 
selves reelected,  and  to  do  that  many  are 
forced  to  go  along  with  "administration 
policy"  even  when  such  policy  Is  contrary 
to  their  own  conviction,  and  the  best  Inter- 
est of  their  constituents. 

To  prevent  this  ever-recurring  fiasco,  we 
propose  a  6-month  recess  prior  to  November 
3  (or  the  flrst  Tuesday  In  November),  each 
election  year. 


RECESS  IN  ELECTION  YEAR 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  difficulty  around 
here  trying  to  arrive  at  a  time  to  ad- 
journ and  we  waste  an  awful  lot  of  time 
in  these  closing  days  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  an  article 


My  only  comment  would  be  that  if  we 
were  to  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
followed  or  not,  we  violate  so  many 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution  around 
here.  But  I  would  suggest  that  begin- 
ning next  session  we  introduce  a  sine 
die  resolution  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  then  we  would  have  a  target 
date.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.    BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  majority  leader  as  to 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this  week 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  there 
is  no  legislative  business  for  the  balance 
of  this  week,  and  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive business  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  S  745  providing  for  adjustments 
in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disabUity  system  will  be 
called  up  for  consideration.  Also  on 
Tuesday  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  heretofore  obtained  District 
bills  will  be  called  up  as  follows: 

HR    11302,  requiring  premarital  ex- 
aminations in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
S  1082,  to  establish  a  correctional  In- 
dustries fund  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.  628,  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  foUowlng  bills  will  be  consld- 

H  R.  8546.  loans  to  students  of  optom- 
etry and  House  Resolution  847,  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  all  factors  relating 
to  the  general  welfare  and  education 
of  congressional  pages. 
•  This  annoimcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
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.  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 

further  program  will  be  an- 

Ikter.    I  will  endeavor  to  give 

as  much  time  as  possible  In 
JL  with  the  changes  or  addi- 

he  program  which  we  have 
today. 


September  ij^ 


UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmou  t  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  x>day  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  n  >xt. 

The  SP:  IAB331.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques  ;  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  JOl  ES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  he  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  question  He  announced  a  lot  of  legis- 
lation that  was  coming  up  next  week. 
There  is  s  )me  legislation  pending  that  a 
lot  of  us  v  ould  like  to  see  acted  on.  We 
have  toda  t,  we  have  tomorrow,  and  we 
have  Mon  lay  when  the  House  could  be 
acting  In  an  orderly  and  deliberative 
manner,  \  whereas  a  few  days  from  now 
we  will  b«  pressured  to  act  hastily  and 
without  di  e  deliberation.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tel  me  when  the  resolution  from 
the  Rules  Committee  on  reapportion- 
ment, the  so-called  Patman  resolution, 
might  be  <  onsldered? 

Mr.  AU  JERT.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
him  any  1  iformatlon  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  JOl  rES  of  Missouri.  Some  of  us 
would  llkd  to  know  what  is  going  on 
aroimd  he  :e.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
why  we  a-e  not  working  today  on  this 
legislation  we  have  scheduled  for  next 
week?  We  thought  we  were  going  to 
work  on  ;he  optometry  bill  yesterday. 
Some  of  u  3  wonder  why  we  take  all  this 
time  and  have  only  2  days  a  week  of 
work. 

Mr.  ALl  ;ERT.  This  arrangement  was 
made  by  he  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  comm  ttee  handling  this  matter.  I 
am  siu-e  it  was  made  with  the  intent  not 
only  to  ac  ;ommodate  the  committee  but 
to  accomn  odate  many  Members  who  are 
Interested  in  this  bill  and  were  not  able 
to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  JOf  ES  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  it  is  rather 
unfair  for  those  persons  who  live  at  some 
distance  Irom  here  to  sit  around  here 
about  4  diys  a  week  and  work  2  days, 
never  knc  ring  when  we  are  going  to  ad- 
journ? W  e  cannot  go  home  with  any  as- 
surance tliat  nothing  of  greater  impor- 
tance thai  what  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned willbe  broiight  up. 

Mr.  AL:  JERT.  May  I  earnestly  sug- 
gest to  m;  good  friend  that  in  the  first 
place  this  House  does  not  have  sole 
jurisdictio  1  over  the  matter  of  adjourn- 
ment. If  we  did,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  othe  r  plans.  Second,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  s  )eclflc  suggestions  as  to  when 
Important  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  t(i  the  House.  There  are  con- 
ference ccmmittee  meetings  being  held 


today.    Tliese  are  matters  that  must  be 


disposedo 


In  the  third  place,  certainly 


this  Chan  :e  which  the  gentleman  has 
mentlonec  for  next  week  is  not  going 
to  affect  (ne  lota  the  ultimate  sine  dia 
adJoumnK  int.  s 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  why  we  could  not  have 
had  a  resolution  passed  so  that  this 
House  could  have  been  in  recess  for  the 
last  2  weeks,  and  perhaps  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  as  long  as  important  matters 
are  in  conference  the  House  cannot  in 
justice  be  in  recess.  The  gentleman  of 
course  knows  that.  The  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  be  in  recess  with  the 
social  security  matter  in  conference.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  conferees  if  the 
rest  of  the  House  were  in  recess.  If  the 
conferees  should  come  to  a  resolution,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  country  for 
Members  to  be  absent  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that,  for 
this  reason.  We  have  been  waiting  on 
the  other  body.  The  other  body  has  had 
its  leadership  transferred  to  a  minority 
party  over  there.  They  have  kept  that 
body  in  session.  We  could  not  do  any- 
thing on  account  of  it.  I  think  this  body 
could  have  been  in  recess  while  we  were 
waiting,  and  they  could  dillydally  around 
over  there,  and  give  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  get  back  home. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  be- 
coming intolerable,  with  the  other  body 
continuing  to  filibuster  and  hold  the 
House  here.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  the 
scheduling  of  legislation  that  might  have 
been  disposed  of  yesterday  or  today,  now 
held  over  until  next  week,  is  an  attempt 
to  try  to  convince  the  public  that  we  are 
actually  doing  business  down  here,  we 
are  hard  at  work,  when  nothing  is  be- 
ing done  on  too  many  days. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  were  to  comment 
on  what  the  gentleman  has  said  about 
another  body  and  not  agree  with  him 
I  might  not  be  honest.  If  I  did  agree 
with  him,  I  might  be  violating  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  the  gentleman 
always  to  be  honest,  but  that  is  scarcely 
the  answer.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  got  a  good  answer  to 
his  question  of  why  the  House  has  not. 
at  least,  put  a  recess  resolution  before 
the  other  body.  If  they  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  House  recessing  for  2  or  3 
weeks  while  they  filibustered,  we  ought 
to  know  about  It. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  felt  that  I  gave  the 
gentleman  some  pretty  good  answers  and 
if  they  did  not  satisfy  the  gentleman.  I 
am  very,  very  sorry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  at  least  put 
them  on  record  over  in  the  Senate.  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  major- 
ity leader  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  violating  the  rules  of  the 
House.  If  I  am  violating  the  rules  of 
the  House,  I  think  I  have  the  backing  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  when  I  make 
reference  to  the  other  body  on  the  dilly- 
dallying that  they  have  been  doing  over 


there,  and  I  have  no  apology  to  makefm. 
anything  I  have  said  about  whattS 
have  done.  *** 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  fmm 
Oklahoma  made  no  statement  with  nrf 
erence  to  anything  that  the  gentloSl 
has  said.  The  gentleman  from  Okli^imar 
only  commented  on  what  he  hSSJ 
might  be  doing  if  he  made  refermS 
to  another  body.  ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  Just  one  other 
question  to  ask  the  gentleman-— the  IM 
question— when,  if  ever,  does  he  thS 
the  House  is  going  to  adjourn  or  the 
Congress  is  going  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Congress  will  ad- 
journ when  it  finishes  its  business,  and 
may  I  add  to  the  gentleman,  I  personally 
hope  that  will  be  within  a  very  few  days 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
inquire  further  as  to  two  conference  re- 
ports In  which  I  think  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  very  interested  and  who  are 
certainly  very  interested  in  being  here 
when  the  reports  are  considered.  One 
is  on  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  other  is  the  conference  report  on 
the  social  security  amendments.  Do  I 
understand  It  is  not  intended  that  either 
one  of  those  conference  reports  will 
come  up  before  Wednesday  or  is  it  possi- 
ble that  either  one  of  the  reports  might 
come  up  on  Tuesday?  I  think  the  mem- 
bership would  like  to  have  some  kind  of 
assurance  with  respect  to  these  two  con- 
ference reports. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  teen  advised,  and 
I  think  on  good  authority,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  have  the  social  security 
conference  report  by  Tuesday.  I  have 
not  had  such  advice  with  reference  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  this  mat- 
ter coming  up  on  Tuesday.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  it  will  not  come  up  be- 
fore Wednesday.  If  it  does,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  give  Members  all  E>osslble 
notice  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  Just 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bership If  there  could  be  some  assurance 
or  understanding  as  to  what  might 
happen  on  these  two  conference  reports 
because  you  have  listed  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (8.  745)  providing  for 
adjustments  In  annuities  imder  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  Tuesday,  but  I  understand 
there  Is  no  particular  controversy  with 
respect  to  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  has  already  been 
filed  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling   the  matter  requested 


w  ♦  ^neci&c  date  and  it  is  only  because  I 
^^'S  dnce  the  conferees  met  this 
**^iS2  h^the  opportunity  of  disc 


this 
"*«V^1M  had  the  opportunity  01  discuss- 
■^'S^rkatter  with  the  chahman  of  the 
?*,mit?2^  Education  and  Labor  that 
?^ot  aWe  to  reply  more  specifically 

^Z^'^^^^'^'^e- t^e    Of    the 
geSeman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

DISPENSING     WITH    BUSINESS     IN 
^^ER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAR 
^NESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

xgr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
.JSmous  consent  that  the  business  in 
STnder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Se  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 

'^^The^SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous" consent  that  today  following  the 
deposition  of  the  business  of  the  House 
and  special  orders  previously  granted,  I 
may  address  the  House  for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


continues  to  operate  on  this  basis,  as  I 
am  certain  it  wUl  knowing  the  f airmind- 
edness  of  the  Senator.  Is  not  it  about 
tune  for  the  Democrat  spokesmen,  again 
particularly  those  who  hide  behind  the 
mask  of  objective  news  columnists  and 
commentators  to  start  talking  sense? 

And  let  me  make  this  point  clear.  Per- 
sonal ethics  and  conflict  of  interests  are 
legitimate  issues  if  properly  substanti- 
ated. Calling  the  attempts  to  discuss 
these  issues  "smear"  or  to  seek  to  pass 
them  off  as  partisan  attacks  is  merely 
ducking  the  issue. 

Here  follows  the  editorial  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat: 


EXTREMIST  TALK 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneovis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  on  Tuesday,  September 
22,  1964,  entitled  "Extremist  Talk." 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  particularly 
gratified  to  see  these  timely  comments 
which,  if  properly  heeded,  will  get  the 
national  debate  onto  the  issues. 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic spokesmen,  particularly  those 
who  speak  through  the  deceptive  mask  of 
news  columnists,  news  commentators, 
and  news  moderators,  have  been  seeking 
to  avoid  any  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
issues  by  labeling  Senator  Goldwater 
and  his  supporters  "extremists"  or  soft 
on  "extremism."  They  have  carried  this 
ad  hominem  fallacy  to  the  extent  of  im- 
plying, and  sometimes  actually  stating, 
that  this  is  the  forerunner  of  neof ascism 
and  totalitarianism. 

Now  these  tactics— smearing  Instead  of 
discussing  the  issues — are  the  hallmark 
of  extremists  of  the  totalitarian  variety, 
be  they  the  extreme  rlghtwlng  or  the 
extreme  leftwing.  Those  who  are  mod- 
erates use  moderate  and  fair  means— the 
techniques  of  fair  debate. 

I  am  happy  that  Senator  Ooldwater's 
campaign  has  been  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  discussing  the  issues,  discussing 
them  hard  and  forcefully  and  some  of  the 
issues  are  hard  and  some  are  so  delicate 
that  mere  exposure  presents  problems. 
I  hope  Senator  Goldwater's  campaign 


Extremist  Talk 
This  presidential  campaign  has  been 
plagued  with  an  excess  of  hysterical  charges 
about  extremism.  There  are,  of  course, 
fringe  gaggles  of  extremists,  hissing  and 
honking  about  the  stump  so  loudly  they 
threaten  to  obscvu-e  the  real  Issues— the  con- 
servative and  liberal  philosophies  of  the  two 
presidential  candidates. 

Neither  Barry  Goldwater  nor  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  a  wild-eyed  extremist.  Both 
doubtless  regard  themselves  as  moderates. 
By  political  predilection,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  right  of  center,  the  President  clearly 
left.  ^         ,   .. 

Mr.  Goldwater  Is  not  a  member  of  tne 
John  Birch  Society  and  has  not  solicited 
their  vote.  The  President  does  not  belong  to 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  though 
he  certainly  welcomes  their  support  and  has 
tabbed  one  of  ADA'S  founders.  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  for  his  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  running  mate. 

The  ADA  nor  the  Birchers  can  be  called 
unpatriotic,  though  some  of  their  leaders 
have  made  stupid  and  radical  statements. 
The  Birch  coterie  Is  far  right;  the  ADA  most 
certainly  deep  left.  Each  is  reported  to  have 
about  50,000  members. 

In  1960  the  ADA  cabal  waged  a  bitter-end 
fight  against  the  nomination  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  President.  They  wrote  him  off 
as  a  "reactionary"  and  "racist."  At  the  time 
L.B.J.  retorted  he  would  not  feel  comfortable 
If  he  had  their  support. 

Now  he  has  It.  He  had  adopted  a  whole 
passel  of  their  programs.  Whether  he  Is 
comfortable  with  them  or  not,  he  wants  their 
votes.  Whether  ADA  Is  entirely  comfortable 
■with  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  they  still  distrust, 
doesn't  matter.  They  have  nowhere  else  to 
go. 

Besides  they  are  hugging  to  breast  the 
knowledge  they  are  going  to  have  one  of 
their  own  members  a  heartbeat  from  the 
Presidency,  should  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket  win  November  3. 

Some,  not  all  the  Birchers  are  backing  Mr. 
Goldwater,  whose  conservative  thesis  comes 
closer  to  their  thinking  by  far  than  the  pol- 
icies projected  by  Mr.  Johnson  since  he  be- 
came welded  Into  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Democrats  In  their  convention  lambasted 
"extremists,"  naming  the  Communists,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Birch  Society.  This 
was  dirty  political  pool. 

Birch  members  are  constitutionalists. 
They  certainly  don't  want  the  Government 
overthrown  or  approve  of  sheeted  night- 
riders.  They  should  no  more  be  linked  with 
Communists  than  the  ADA.  But  with  all 
the  stump -slugging  alSout  Birchers,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly fair  for  Republicans  to  put  ADA'ers  m 
a  counterpart  category. 

The  fact  Is  the  ADA  has  become  a  legiti- 
mate issue  and  target  for  Barry  campaigners 
for  two  reasons: 

The  President  deliberately  Injected  the 
ADA  thesis  Into  the  election  battle  by  nam- 
ing Hubert  Humphrey  as  vlce-presldentlal 
nominee.    Senator  Humphrey  is  one  of  the 


original    organizers   of   ADA,   a   former   co- 
chairman  and  stlU  a  member. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  Amertcana  tor 
Democratic  Action,  embracing  a  nvunber  of 
hard-nose,  knee-jerk  Uberals,  have  already 
Impressive  power  In  Government.  Birchers, 
of  course,  have  none. 

Among  the  ADA  members  In  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  are  OrvUle  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Chester  Bowles,  Am- 
bassador to  India;  James  Loeb,  Ambassador 
to  G\ilnea. 

And  Mr.  Humphrey  has  Just  named  as  his 
speechwrlters  John  P.  Roche,  cvirrent  presi- 
dent of  ADA.  and  ADA  "bigwig"  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Jr.,  a  White  House  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy. 

The  ADA  Is  fair  cami>algn  game,  (1)  be- 
cause It  is  notably  Intrenched  In  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  because  of  the  policies  It 
openly  advocates.  Included  among  these  pol- 
icies are: 

Another  Geneva  conference  on  Vietnam, 
after  the  former  Geneva  covenant  had  been 
shredded  by  Red  Invasion;  opposition  to  more 
arms  or  wider  combat  operations  in  the 
South  Vietnam  war. 

U.S.  recognition  of  Conununlst  China  and 
Its  admission  to  the  U.N. 

No  "sporadic"  raids  on  Cuba  or  in  Cuban 
waters. 

Increase  of  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.  An- 
other $2  bUllon  for  public  works,  which 
shouldn't  but  often  does  degenerate  Into  a 
wholesale  barrel  btislness.  Passage  of  medi- 
care and  Federal  school  aid  from  preschool 
age  through  college. 

Defeat  of  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posals relating  to  school  Bible  reading  and 
school  prayers.  Abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conamittee  and  loyalty 
oaths. 

Many  of  these  issues  President  Johnson  has 
already  espoused.  They  will  probably  have 
stanch  support  from  "Old  "Umphrey." 
Senator  Goldwater  Is  antagonistic  to  all  of 
them. 

Here  are  basic  issues  proper  to  polemics 
between  candidates  and  parties.  They  should 
be  discussed  with  vigor  and  frankness.  But 
there  has  been  an  overabundance  of  over- 
wrought "extremist"  talk.  It  could  most 
profitably  be  dropped. 


THE    PRIVATE    VERSUS    THE    GOV- 
ERNMENT  SECTOR   OF    THE   U.S. 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  remarks 
on  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem which  I  made  on  the  floor  on  August 
18 — Congressional  Record,  pages  20158- 
20160—1  pointed  out  that  there  were  a 
number  of  ways  to  compute  the  balance- 
of -pajonents  position.    One  method,  fol- 
lowed by  a  highly  respected  British  re- 
search organization,  is  especially  useful 
for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  source  of  our 
chronic  balance-of -payments  difficulties. 
The  figures,  which  appear  in  a  table  on 
page  23  of  the  August  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Review,  were  prepared 
by  the  National  Association  of  Economic 
and  Social  Research  in  London.   The  ta- 
ble breaks  our  balance-of -payments  fig- 
ures down  into  normal  commercial  and 
financial  items  and  U.S.  Government  aid 
and  military  expenditures.   The  result  Is 
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a  balanot  of  normal  commercial  and 
financial   items,   in   other  words  those 

the  private  sector, 
For  the  year  1963, 
the  surplus  on  the  private  account  was 
$3.5  billio:  i.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1964, 
the  "privt,te"  surplus  at  an  annual  rate 
was  $5.36  billion.  However.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment iid  and  military  expenditures 
show  a  d;flcit  for  1963  of  $6.05  billion 
and  of  $5  billion  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1964  at  a:  i  annual  rate. 

It  is  cl(  ar  that  the  source  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-p  Etjonents  deficits  arises  from 
Oovemmi  nt  economic  aid  and  military 
overseas.  This  does  not  auto- 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  expenditures  should  be  eliminated 
or  reduce*  for  balance-of-pasrments  rea- 
sons.   De  lisions  on  the  size  and  compo- 


'Nonnal"  cdtamercial  and  financial  items: 
Visible  b  ilanc«. 
Dock  str  ie  adjostment. 


Adjust  d  visible  balance -.. 

NonmiUt  »ry  services  and  private  donations- 
Private  \  '.8.  long-term  capital 

Private  I  irelgn  long-term  capital 

Private  c  ollar  balances  > 

Other  pr  vate  short-term  capital,  etc' 


Balano  i  on  normal  commercial  and  finan- 
cial ifems. 

U.S.  Oovemiient  aid  and  military  expenditure: ' 
Finance  '  if  exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
Other  U.  i.  grants  and  capital. 
Schedule  I  repayments,  etc.*. 
Military  Bipenditure  (net). 


Balano  i  of  U.S.  Oovemment  aid  and  mili- 
tary i  xpenditore — 

Total  lalance  on  normal  items  <.. 

Less  adjt  st  ments 


1  SeasonaU; 


sition  of  our  aid  programs  must  primar- 
ily rest  on  considerations  beyond  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  However,  in  consider- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  problem  it 
would  be  desirable  if  Oovemment  officials 
were  more  fully  aware  of  the  large  con- 
tribution which  the  private  sector  makes 
in  enabling  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  the  foreign  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  programs  which  it  has  under- 
taken. These  figures  are  also  important 
for  making  clear  the  strength  and  success 
of  our  private  sector  in  its  international 
operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  chart 
from  the  National  Economic  Review  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table   13. —  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
[In  millions  of  dollars:  annual  rates) 
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+6.14 

+  1.59 
-.43 


+4.65 
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+.81 
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+5.01 
+.00 
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-3.51 

+.32 

-1.00 


1964 


+6.96 


+6. 96 

+2.  y7 

-2.76 

+  O.'. 

+  1  (ts 

-2.94 


Total  I  alance  on  normal  items,  unadjusted^. 

Flnanclng  of  ^he  balance: 

Advance  payments  by  foreign  governments 

on  loais  and  mlHtary  goods 

Sales  of  r  onmarketable  securities. 

Changes  in  other  dollar  holdings  of  foreign 
governments. - 


+3.41 

+  1.67 

+4.30 

-2.91 

-1.26 

+.64 

-2.26 

-4.01 

-1.32 

+  .66 

-2.10 

-3.04 
-.99 

+   S7 
-2  4S 

-5.78 

-6.77 

-0  64 

-2.37 
+.71 
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+.83 

-1  34 

-1.S5 

-1.66 

-4.27 

-3.19 

+.1S 
+  1.65 

-.30 


+  .12 
+.57 

+3.09 


+  1.3S 
+  .32 

+.58 
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-3.39 

-1.16 

+  .77 

-2.21 

+3  45 
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-3  34 
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+.74 

-2.26 

-2.94 

-.6,1 

+  .fil 

-2.03 

-6.00 

-aa-i 

-5.00 

-1.59 
-.05  1 

-2.60 
-.09 

+  .36 
+  1.00 

-1.64  ' 

-2.69 

+  1.35 

+1.06 

+.10 

+.50 


+  .68 
+  .66 

+.97 


+  .7H 
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To  al  special  repayments  and  additions  to 
d  >Uar  holdings  by  foreign  governments. 
Change  (woi  ening  (+))  in— 

IMF  pes  tion - ..- 

Reserves 


+  1.54 

-.18 

+.31 


+3.78         +2.28  '      +1.66         +2.31 
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+  .24 
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+  .52 
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adjusted. 


*  Including  those  of  banks  and  international  organizations  other  than  IMF 
'  Includes  (  rrors  and  omissions  and  (very  small)  changes  in  Government  nonli'nii'l 

*  Includes  i  banges  in  associated  liabilities. 

Scarce:  Su'vey  of  Current  Business.       ^  ■ 
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THE  B8TH  CONGRESS  PASSES 
IN  REVIEW 

Mr.  MdLOSE:EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoi  s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mbiute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rema:  ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  iras  no  objection. 

Mr.  M(  LOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  s)  ould  be  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  jvery  legislator,  to  the  best  of 
his  abilitr,  to  reflect  the  majority  phi- 
losophy of  the  constituents  he  represents 


but  at  the  same  time  exercise  Independ- 
ent judgment  on  the  merits  of  each  pro- 
posal which  comes  before  Congress. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  pub- 
licly report  my  position  on  key  issues  to 
my  constituents.  This  I  have  done 
throughout  this  Congress  through  the 
means  of  radio,  television,  newspapers, 
and  monthly  newsletters. 

Because  this  report  is  a  summary  of 
legislative  activity,  it  does  not  deal  with 
my  individual  voting  record.  A  complete 
tabulation  of  roUcall  votes  and  my  at- 
tendance is  a  matter  of  public  record  as 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Controversy    and   vigorous   

ments  are  vital  to  our  AmericanT^Tl 
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hfe.    Therefore.  I  am  well  aware  tS^ 
of  my  views  are  not  shared  by  aU^m 
constituents.  ^ 

1  have  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  euf 
my  votes  based  on  fact— not  hearsay  r« 
intellects— not  on  emotion,  and  oncia^ 
ful  thought— not  on  reckless  oonclud^ 
Everything  is  not  clear  cut,  it  is  nel^ 
black  or  white,  and  in  the  final  ana^ 
one  must  determine  his  vote  on  whai  u 
best  not  only  for  the  majority  of  his  con 
stituents.  but  what  is  good  for  aU  of  the 
people.    This  I  have  tried  to  do. 

DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS     ' 

Many  good  pieces  of  legislation  have 
passed  the  Congress.  Also,  i  regret 
many  bills  have  become  law  which  wui 
further  place  the  individual  under  the 
domination  of  an  all-powerfiU  central 
government. 

The  revenue  act  provided  a  large  tax 
cut,  but  we  granted  this  by  increasing 
our  Federal  debt  to  an  alltime  high. 

While  some  action  was  taken  to  curb 
the  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  reserves  our 
balance  of  payments  remain  far  from 
stable. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  continue 
to  make  progress.  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port legislation  granting  assstance  in 
bu'lding  new  facilities,  in  expanding  our 
vocational  training,  and  in  helping  our 
nurses  and  doctors  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research. 

Also.  Congress  has  done  its  share  in 
providing  assitance  in  the  area  of  mental 
illness  and  retardation.  The  Mental 
Health  Act  provides  assistance  through 
means  of  grants  for  construction  of 
mental  health  centers.  While  I  am  a 
firm  believer  we  should  move  with  cau- 
tion in  expanding  many  of  our  Federal 
programs,  I  have  always  supported  the 
principle  of  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  and  nursing  can 
homes.  This  we  continue  to  do  and  once 
again  have  extended  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

The  veterans  were  not  forgotten  by  the 
Congress.  Benefits  were  increased  by  ex- 
cluding certain  types  of  income  In  de- 
termining income  for  pension  purposes. 
This  will  help  all  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies Including  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  bills 
passed  was  the  civil  rights  law.  This  Is 
a  hot  issue  and  will  probably  remain  so 
for  years  to  come.  Very  frankly,  I  hare 
grave  reservations  about  some  sections 
of  this  legislatioa  In  all  candor,  though, 
I  feel  the  provisions  are  morally  right 
and  no  one  should  be  denied  equal  oppor- 
tunity. The  effectiveness  will  depend 
largely  on  how  well  the  new  law  is  ad- 
ministered. I  hope  people  do  not  expect 
overnight  miracles.  It  is  difBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  legislate  the  thinking  In 
the  minds  of  people.  With  opportunity 
must  come  responsibility.  Also,  as  I  see 
it.  the  major  problems  In  this  field  are 
caused  by  unemployment  and  lack  of 
education. 

Again,  we  find  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture being  the  forgotten  people  of  oar 
economy.  I  am  sorry  this  Congrea 
failed  to  do  more  In  correcting  the  bad 
situation  existing  with  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 
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Th*  odious  wheat-cotton  bill  was  the 
JSlutot  bad  legislation  and  it  was  only 
Ku»e  of  strong-arm  political  pressure 
••frSe  farmers  were  forced  to  come 

>i.r  ft  law  which  brings  them  closer  to 
iSf controls.  In  my  opinion  the  farm 
^^Bssed  wiU  work  to  the  detriment 

"^T^lould  feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  briefly 
A«ent  on  the  situation  in  which  we 
SSourselves  due  to  actions  of  the  Su- 
Sne  court.  I  have  repeatedly  warned 
Kess  that  the  decision  on  legislative 
X-DDortionment  would  lead  us  into  a 
Stlcal  thicket."  Every  proper  effort 
J^  be  made  to  overcome  this  new  rule 
nf  law  which,  by  a  divided  Court,  changed 
basically  173  years  of  unquestioned  con- 

'^■n^°import  of  the  Court's  latest  de- 
cision on  reapportionment  is  clear.  If 
^decision  stands  it  could  be  disas- 
trous Every  county  office,  every  town- 
ghlo  every  board  of  supervisors,  every 
Judicial  district,  every  school  district, 
every  drainage  district,  yes,  even  the 
U5  Senate  and  our  electoral  college 
stands  In  jeopardy.  If  we  delay  too  long 
we  surely  are  at  the  end  of  a  glorious 
era  in  our  history. 

INTERNATIONAL     AFFAIRS 

Foreign  aid.  national  defense,  arms 
control  and  disarmament  still  remain 
highly  controversial,  as  does  oxir  whole 
foreign  policy. 

Unfortunately.  60  percent  of  all  money 
appropriated  goes  for  maintaining  our 
Defense  Establishment.  While  we  did 
effect  some  savings  we  are  still  spending 
eight  times  more  for  defense  than  we  are 
for  financing  all  of  our  health,  education, 
labor,  and  welfare  programs. 

Also,  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
administration  to  continue  to  attempt  to 
buy  friendship.  We  keep  on  pouring 
billions  Into  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, but  yet  we  find  ourselves  in  diffi- 
culty throughout  the  entire  world.  From 
the  Congo  to  Cuba,  from  South  America 
to  Vietnam,  conditions  grow  progressively 
worse.  Many  Members  of  Congress,  I 
feel  rightfully  so,  are  asking.  "Just  what 
Is  our  foreign  policy?"  This  is  a  question 
which  should  be  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  Americans. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  Congress, 
including  myself,  is  working  toward 
peace.  Many  of  us  feel  we  should  be 
more  firm  in  our  position,  however,  and 
that  we  should  stop  playing  footsie  with 
the  Communists. 

So  long  as  the  Ideology  of  communism 
continues  to  expand  throughout  the 
world  we  must  be  ever  on  our  guard. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  abiding  faith  in  the  people  of 
America  and  I  am  sure  they  will  always 
meet  the  test.  We  cannot  drop  our  guard 
and  we  must  not  become  so  self -centered 
and  so  enamored  with  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, by  whatever  appealing  name,  that 
we  destroy  ourselves  from  within. 

America  became  great  not  by  depend- 
ence upon  an  all-powerful  paternalistic 
central  government,  but  by  citizens  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  of  their  own  and 
trying  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Do  we  have  the  courage  to  be  captains 
of  our  own  destiny?    I  sincerely  hope  so. 


In  conclusion,  no  Member  of  this  great 
legislative  body  should  take  his  duties 
lightly.  The  decisions  one  has  to  make 
are  many  and  awesome.  These  are  crit- 
ical times  in  which  we  live  and  I  would 
hope  that  as  Representatives  from  our 
respective  districts  we  do  not  stoop  to 
placing  political  expediency  above  prin- 
ciple. 

I,  like  all  Members,  am  only  a  human 
being.  If  my  vote  has  not  always 
pleased  everyone,  I  trust  my  constituents 
will  be  tolerant  with  me.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made  they  were  mistakes  in 
judgment  and  not  of  the  heart. 


THE     APPALACHIAN     PROGRAM— A 
POLITICAL  ELECTION  YEAR  GIM- 
MICK—IS  CLEARLY  INADEQUATE 
AND  NOT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST OF  THE  ENTIRE  NATION 
Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  senate  will  be  acting  on  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Appalachian  bill 
shortly  and  that  there  may  be  an  effort 
to  bring  this  election  year  political  gim- 
mick program,  which  is  clearly  inade- 
quate, discriminates  against  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  and  is  not  hi  the  public  inter- 
est of  the  entire  Nation,  to  the  House 
floor  for  action.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  minority  views  on 
the  bill.  HJl.  11946. 

These  views  clearly  demonstrate  why 
this  bill  should  be  defeated  if  the  attempt 
to  ram  it  through  the  House  in  the  wan- 
ing hours  of  the  session  should  be  fol- 
lowed through. 
These  views  are  as  follows: 

Minority  Views  on  H.R.  11946 


With  much  fanfare  and  obviously  with  an 
eye  to  the  presidential  election  later  this  year. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  AprU  28. 
1964.  sent  to  the  Congress  the  second  install- 
ment of  hie  widely  heralded  "War  on  Pov- 
erty." in  the  form  of  requested  legislation  for 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
President  has  focused  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  upon  the  "deprivation"  of  ovir  al- 
legedly less  fortunate  neighbors  In  Appa- 
lachia,  often  to  their  great  embarrassment, 
and  has  proposed  a  hastily  drawn,  poorly 
conceived,  ineffective,  and  costly  plan  for 
their  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Any  proposal  to  allevltae  poverty  can  have 
great  emotional  appeal  and  political  value. 
No  one  Is  In  favor  of  poverty,  the  same  as 
no  one  Is  In  favor  of  sin  or  against  mother- 
hood. It  may  require  courage  to  oppose  such 
a  program,  even  when  the  program  is  clearly 
inadequate  and  not  In  the  public  interest. 

We  fully  support  the  objective  of  alleviat- 
ing social,  educational,  and  economic  poverty 
wherever  it  exists  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion, but.  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia,  as  well  as  the  mUlions  of  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  we  strongly  oppose 
enactment  of  HJl.  11948  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  It  would  provide  preferential  treatment 
for  one  region  of  the  United  States  and 
thereby  discriminate  against  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  equal  or  greater  un- 


employment and  lack  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

2.  There  are  no  standards,  based  upon 
need,  for  determination  of  the  eUgibiUty  of 
areas  within  Appalachia  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  provided  in  the  bill,  and  there  is  no 
justincatlon  for  aU  of  the  named  855  coun- 
ties to  receive  Federal  grants  under  all  of  the 
programs,  for  many  of  the  counties  are  quite 
prosperous,  and  67  counties  do  not  qualify 
as  redevelopment  areas  or  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  for  Federal  grants  or 
loans  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

3.  A  basic  premise  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal— that  famUy  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
annually  constitutes  poverty — is  extremely 
questionable  since  it  ignores  many  factors 
other  than  cash  Income,  including  price  in- 
dexes, homeownership,  home  food  produc- 
tion, etc. 

4.  The  Congress  is  being  asked  by  the 
President  to  enact  far-reaching  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  1960  statistics  and  data  pur- 
porting to  show  conditions  of  economic 
deprivation.  In  the  face  of  more  up-to- 
date  information  that  improvements  have 
been  made  and  many  corrective  actions  un- 
dertaken in  Appalachia  within  the  past  2  to 
4  years. 

5.  Several  programs  contained  In  the  blU. 
Including  one  for  100  percent  federaUy 
financed  socialized  medical  care,  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  bill  was 
reported  without  benefit  of  Its  consideration 
by  such  other  committees  and  without  their 
advice  and  recommendations  being  obtained 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

6.  Existing  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  which  normally  administer  Federal 
aid  programs  contained  In  the  blU.  wlU  be 
bypassed  by  the  creation  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  In  the  development, 
planning,  initiation,  and  administration  ot 
such  programs. 

7.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
will  be  federally  dominated  through  control 
exercised  by  the  Federal  representative,  and 
the  Commission,  In  turn,  will  dominate  the 
entire  program,  with  State  and  local  officials 
being  placed  In  a  completely  subservient 
position. 

8.  The  highway  program  contained  In  the 
bill — which  comprises  almost  80  percent  of 
the  money  authorization  of  the  bUl — Is  par- 
ticularly discriminatory  against  other  por- 
tions of  the  country,  for  It  authorizes  an 
additional  highway  program  for  the  Appa- 
lachian region  almost  as  large  as  the  annual 
program  for  construction  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highways  and  their  ur- 
ban extensions  In  all  of  the  50  States,  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  Appalachia. 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  relative  to  the 
special  highway  program  for  Appalachia  are 
vague,  poorly  conceived,  and  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable. This  special  program  would  be 
Inconsistent  and  competitive  with  the  time- 
proven  and  s\iccessful  Federal-aid  highway 
program. 

10.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  80-percent 
grants  should  be  made  for  development  of 
pasturelands  In  Appalachia  to  Increase  beef 
production  at  a  time  when  there  Is  an  over- 
production of  beef  in  the  country  and  when 
the  Government  Is  paying  farmers  to  take 
other  and  more  productive  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

11.  Direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  water  and  re- 
lated resources  of  the  Appalachian  region 
and  authorizing  the  Inclusion  therein  of  hy- 
droelectric power  generation  and  other 
measvires  to  increase  the  production  of  eco- 
nomic goods  and  services  can  result  In  the 
ultimate  creation  and  Federal  financing 
through  the  UJB.  Anny  Corps  of  Engineers 
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program  to  benefit  all  of  the  cltl- 
tde  United  States  is  one  thing.     A 
pr  >gram  to  benefit  some  or  all  of  the 
one  selected  area  or  of  a  few  se- 
simply  because  of  their  place  of 
an  entirely  different  thing. 
11^46   would   provide   for    a   massive 
ndlng  program  (tl,077,200,000  to 
ui  area  designated  "Appalachla" — 
conprising  355  counties  in  11  States. 
I  oundaries  of  Appalachla  were  de- 
open  to  speculation.    A  spokes- 
ttie  Ctovernco'  of  Virginia,  who  con- 
most  of  the  Virginia  counties  in 
are  not  economically  depressed, 
that  the  prosperous  counties  were 
because  somewhere  2  or  3  years 
ndlvidual  drew  a  line  on  the  map 
of  the  mountains." 
I  of  how  the  boundaries  of  Ap- 
determlned,  the  fact  remains 
^1946  would  establish  a  special  mas- 
program  for   one   comparatively 
of  the  Nation  to  the  exclusion  of 
deserving  areas, 
preferential  treatment  is  "justified" 
which  purp<Ht  to  show  that  Ap- 
behlnd  national  averages  in  sev- 
But  Appalachla  Is  not  the 
which  Is  below  national  averages. 
Mountain  region,  the  upper  Great 
ore  region,  several  of  the  Southern 
in  the  West  and  the  Northeast, 
ueas  can  demonstrate  below  aver- 
in  terms  of  low  per  capita  in- 
family   Income,    hlgh-unemploy- 
or  other  categories.    According 
1964  edition  of  Area  Labor  Mar- 
published  monthly  by  the  U.S. 
of  Labor,  there  are  715  areas  in 
States  having  substantial  unem- 
and  551  of  these  are  areas  having 
and  persistent  unemplo3mient. 
below  national  averages  are  in- 
economic  distress  is  a  matter  open 
But,  conceding  that  they  are  for 
of  discussing   the  matter,  the 
itemainB  as  to  why  one  below-aver- 
s4ould  be  given  preference  over  other 
areas. 

that  the  special  Appalachian 

discriminates   against   every 

In  the  United  States  which  has 

rates,     income     rates,     and 

other    cozidltlons    comparable    to    or    worse 

than  thoe4  In  Appalachla. 


frANDAaos  roa  eugiblz  abeas 

Johnson's  original  proposal,  in- 
s  Hit.  11065,  included  in  the  Ap- 
reglon  340  counties  in  10  States. 
5  weeks  after  hearings  had  been 
on  this  bill,  the  administration 
a  new  bill  to  the  committee,  in- 
HR.  11946,  which  added  15  new 
1  new  State,  South  Carolina, 
these  355  counties  are  quite  pros- 
have  no  poverty  problems  re- 
a^Blstance  from  the  Federal  Govem- 


aad 


ment.  For  example.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Ham- 
rick,  executive  assistant  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  director  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  planning  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  testifying  In  behalf  of  Gov.  Al- 
bertls  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  stated,  with  Justifia- 
ble pride,  that  Virginia  has  the  lowest  total 
percent  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation, 
equaled  only  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii.  He  further  said  that  of  the  21  Vir- 
ginia counties  included  in  the  bill  only  6. 
or  maybe  7,  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
p&rt  of  Virginia  need  any  help,  and  that 
some  of  the  remaining  14  or  15  counties  are 
very  proeperous,  rather  than  depressed. 

Gov.  Prank  G.  Clement,  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  emphasized  In  his  testimony  that 
not  all  of  the  designated  Tennessee  portion 
of  Appalachla  Is  depressed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  within  the  region  are  some  of  the 
State's  more  prosperous  Industrial  com- 
plexes, such  as  the  Klngsport-Johnson  City- 
Bristol  area,  the  Morrlstown-Greenvllle  area, 
and  the  KnoxvlUe-Alcoa-Oak  Ridge  area,  to 
mention  several. 

Of  the  355  counties  Included  In  H.R.  11946. 
48  have  never  been  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
or  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  and  19 
others,  though  once  eligible  under  one  or 
both  of  these  acts,  are  not  now  eligible. 
Thus.  67  counties,  or  approximately  19  per- 
cent of  the  Appalachian  region,  cannot  be 
classified  as  redevelopment  areas  or  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  under  these  acts 
which  were  designed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  reduce  unemployment  In  such 
areas. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  prosperous  areas 
should  be  designated  as  parts  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  to  benefit  from  all  of  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  provided  In 
this  bill.  Obviously  there  Is  no  need  for  such 
special  Federal  help  In  these  areas,  and  none 
should  be  provided.  If  the  money  Is  to  be 
spent,  there  are  many  areas  In  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  which  have  far  greater  need  for 
It. 

Questioning  of  many  administration  wit- 
nesses, during  the  hearings  on  the  original 
bill,  failed  to  discover  any  standards  used 
by  the  administration  In  selecting  the  coun- 
ties to  receive  Federal  aid  under  this  legisla- 
tion and,  of  course,  the  bill  itself  sets  forth 
no  standards.  The  stock  answer  was  that 
inclusion  of  all  of  the  named  counties  Is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  concept  of  re- 
gional development.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
Include  prosperous  counties,  along  with 
depressed  and  labor  surplus  counties,  for  the 
construction  of  highways,  so  as  to  connect 
all  such  areas  by  a  highway  network.  But 
there  Is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  the 
inclusion  of  prosperous  counties  for  any  of 
the  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  In 
the  bill. 

It  appears  that  President  Johnson's  selec- 
tion of  the  340  counties  he  first  designated 
to  receive  Federal  aid  Involved  nothing  more 
profound  than  drawing  a  line  on  a  map  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  indicate  the 
boundaries  of  Appalachla.  The  utter  dis- 
regard of  need  In  designating  areas  to  be 
assisted  was  further  evidenced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  15  new  counties  by  the  administra- 
tion last  week.  Including  6  counties  In  South 
Carolina,  which  State  had  never  before  been 
Included  in  Appmlachla,  not  even  by  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. Eight  of  these  15  counties,  including 
5  In  South  Carolina,  are  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  or  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  standards 
should  be  established  for  the  determination 
of  eligible  areas  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
(other  than  for  construction  of  highways) 
\inder  this  bill.  Otherwise,  vast  sums  of  tax 
dollars  will  be  spent  needlessly  in  areas  that 
have  no  special  poverty  problems.  The  neces- 
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slty  for  such  standards  is  quite  obvloutwK-. 
we   consider    the   durfttlnn    n*  ♦».•-  ^"■■Oift 


we  consider  the  duration  of  this 


Administration  witnesses  testified  ^itt^ 
year  program  is  planned;  however,  an  aaiwi" 
ment  added  by  the  Committee  on  pISmI 
Works  provides  that  the  act  shall  f^mTZ 
be  in  effect  on  July  1,  1960,  which  ^tl « 
a  6-year  program.  In  any  event,  tJ^loo! 
nomlc  and  unemployment  sitviation  in  lul 
clfic  areas  of  Appalachla  may  change  n^T 
rlally  during  the  life  of  this  progaoTaS 
standards  should  be  established  as  the  hT^ 
for  the  removal  of  ellglbUity  of  areas  tSi 
do  not  need  assistance  and  for  the  Inclminn 
of  designated  areas  which  would  not  n» 
be  eligible  under  such  standards  bm  wb!S 
might  become  so  before  the  end  of  the  ta^ 
gram.  ^^ 

UNREALISTIC  DErXNITION  OF  POVEftTT 

The  administration  takes  the  position  that 
a  family  income  of  less  than  $3,000  annually 
is  the  dividing  line  between  poverty  and  tb« 
ability  to  enjoy  the  affluence  of  American 
life.  This  is  an  example  of  the  gross  ove- 
simplification  which  characterizes  the  pro- 
posed relief  legislation  for  the  Appalachian 
region. 

A  family  Income  of  less  than  M.OOO  an- 
nually may  well  be  at  the  poverty  level  for 
a  large  family  living  in  an  expensive  urban 
area.  It  may  represent  a  comparatively  com- 
fortable situation  for  a  small  family  llTtng 
In  a  low-cost  rural  or  semlrural  area. 

Many  factors  in  addition  to  cash  income 
must  be  considered  In  determining  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  a  family  or  Individual.  Some 
of  these  factors  are  price  indexes  in  the  area, 
ownership  of  homes  and  other  real  estate, 
home  production  of  food,  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  community,  etc.  None  of  theae 
were  given  adequate,  if  any,  consideration 
in  the  proposal  for  special  Federal  relief  fcr 
Appalachla. 

If  the  bare  dollar  amotint  of  $3,000  an- 
nual Income  is  to  be  the  basic  measure  d 
poverty,  then  the  Congress  should  reevaluate 
the  family  retirement  benefits  under  the  FM- 
eral  social  security  program,  which  are  ap- 
proximately one-half  this  amount.  Also,  De- 
fense Department  figmres  indicate  that  1,040- 
248  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  had 
less  than  a  $3,000  annual  income,  includ- 
ing all  allowances  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  plus  the  value  of  Federal  Income  tax 
exemptions.  Is  this  Government  sponsored 
and  financed  poverty? 

RECENT     IMPROVEMENTS     IN     APPALACHIA — VJ. 
I960    STATISTICS 

The  report  by  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  sets  forth  a  number  of 
selected  statistics  which  purport  to  show 
that  the  Appalachian  region  is  lagging  and 
Is  In  need  of  special  assistance.  But  It  li 
questionable  whether  these  statistics  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  situation.  Although 
the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Oongress  In 
the  spring  of  1964,  it  uses,  almost  entirely, 
statistics  for  1960  and  earlier  years.  Later 
statistics  are  available  but  for  some  reason 
were  not  used.  Second,  the  report  compare! 
Appalachla  to  national  averages  (which  are 
Influenced  by  the  most  prosperous  area*) 
Instead  of  comparing  Appalachla  to  other 
economically  depressed  areas  such  as  the 
Ozark  Mountain  region,  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Iron  ore  region,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Third,  the  statistics  are  largely  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  percentages,  and  do  not 
consider,  other  Important  factors  such  u 
cost  of  living,  property  ownership,  savingi, 
credit,  etc. 

Before  the  Oongress  enacts  a  special  Ap- 
palachian relief  bill,  it  mxist  satisfy  Itself  that 
the  region  is  In  urgent  need  of  such  relief, 
that  such  need  is  more  serious  than  that  cf 
other  economically  depressed  areas,  and  that 
the  States  involved  cannot  handle  the  prob- 
lems through  their  own  financial  resouroM 
and  regular  Federal-aid  programs.    The  fol- 
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it«ms  concerning  the  States  having 
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JB^^j^'T^paiachla   are   pertinent    in   this 

*^!5X'  At  public  hearings  held  by  the 
.^Swibcommlttee,  a  spokesman  for  the 

-rtor  of  Virginia  stated  that  while  21 

*!lSa  counties  are  In  Appalachla.  as  de- 

^^01  the  President's  proposal,   some  of 

^  are  very  prosperous  and  only  6  or  7 

d««  in  extreme  southwestern  Virginia 

in  need  of  help.  He  commented  that 
S  ^  counties  were  Included  in  Appalachla 
^u»e  somewhere,  2  or  3  years  ago,  some 
.^Sridual  simply  drew  a  line  on  the  map  at 
ST  foot  of  the  mountains."  The  prepared 
i,t«ment  of  the  Governor,  read  at  the  hear- 
^aTcontalned  the  following  statements: 
-run  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  counties  In  southwest 
TOtlnla  the  need  for  the  assistance  and  aid 
!!^Dlated  by  this  blU  Is  not  imperative 
™^^nla.  •  •  •  There  Is  little  that  this 
bill  envisions  that  Is  not  already  being  un- 
dertaken by  existing  agencies  of  the  Com- 
Bonwealth  of  Virginia." 

Maryland:  Only  3  of  Maryland's  24  coun- 
tjeiare  In  Appalachla  as  defined  in  the  Presl- 
^t's  relief  proposal.  These  counties  In- 
clude Just  6.3  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
jjon.  In  1963,  per  capita  personal  Income 
m  Maryland  was  higher  than  In  40  other 
gt»te»,  and  substantially  above  the  national 
inrage,  and  the  percentage  of  Maryland 
jHnilles  having  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  »10,000  Is  substantially  higher  than  the 
sittoD&l  average.  The  State  completed  the 
gieal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  with  a 
surplus  of  about  $32  million  and  the  fiscal 
^  ending  June  30,  1964,  with  a  surplus  of 
nw  131  million.  As  a  result,  pressure  Is 
mounting  for  repeal  of  a  State  income  tax 
ioenase  enacted  earlier  this  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  Is  In  order  to  In- 
quire as  to  why  Maryland  cannot  or  will  not 
meet  the  problems  of  Its  portion  of  Appa- 
lyhtu  through  Its  own  resources  and  extst- 
lag  Federal-aid  programs. 

As  to  utilization  of  existing  Federal-aid 
programs,  there  is  evidence  that  Maryland  Is 
ligglng  badly,  at  least  as  regards  the  Federal- 
ild  highway  program.  As  of  May  31,  1964, 
Ibryland  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
Stetai  of  the  Union  In  terms  of  obligating 
Meral-aid  funds  apportioned  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  suid  Defense 
Ogbwaya.  As  of  the  same  date,  only  Dela- 
nre.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ranked  lower  in  terms  of  obligating 
Meral-ald  funds  apportioned  for  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  highway  systems.  This 
nties  the  very  basic  question  of  whether 
otending  an  additional,  special  Federal-aid 
highway  program  to  the  Appalachian  par- 
tioD  of  Maryland  (as  would  be  done  under 
tbi  President's  relief  proposal)  can  be  Justi- 
Hd. 

Tennessee 


Forty-nine  of  the  ninety-five 
raontles  of  Tennessee  are  In  the  Appalachian 
nglon  described  in  the  President's  proposal. 
All  of  these  49  counties  are  within  the  power 
■mce  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
tcy,  which  Is  reputed  to  have  accomplished 
n  much  in  Improving  the  economy  of  the 
nglon.  In  a  statement  presented  to  the  ad 
hx  subcommittee,  the  Governor  of  Tennes- 
■e  laid:  "I  would  like  to  emphasize  from 
the  beginning  that  while  we  are  here  con- 
dderlng  the  Appalachian  region  as  a  whole, 
wt  all  of  the  region  as  such  should  be  con- 
■Uered  In  a  depressed  condition.  To  the 
contrary,  within  the  region  He  some  of  our 
■■xxt  prosperous  Industrial  complexes.  In 
Ttoneasee's  portion  of  Appalachla.  for  ex- 
•»ple,  the  Klngsport-Johnson  City-Bristol 
•wa,  the  Morrlstown-Greenvllle  area,  and  the 
fiioivllle-Alcoa-Oak  Ridge  areas,  to  men- 
<k)D  several,  serve  as  the  large  economic 
DQcleus  around  which  most  of  our  industry 
oltta." 

West  Virginia:  This  State  is  the  only  one 
MiUy  included  in  Appalachla.    In  a  state- 


ment presented  to  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee, 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  said:  "This 
period  (1961-64)  has  been  one  of  great  eco- 
nomic recovery  for  the  State,  with  a  new 
peak  of  cooperation  reached  between  the 
people  and  all  levels  of  government.  Just 
look  at  these  facts: 

"Unemployment,  which  stood  at  105,000  in 
January  1961.  has  been  gradually  cut  down 
to  less  than  60,000  early  in  1964.  We  have 
beautified  and  cleaned  up  the  State  to  make 
It  more  attractive  to  new  Industry  and  tour- 
ists— and  many  new  plants  and  a  great  In- 
crease In  the  tourist  trade  are  the  restate. 
We  were  the  first  State  to  Institute  a  State 
work  and  training  program — providing  both 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  meaiis  of 
earning  a  living — to  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed fathers,  and  this  program  has  been 
so  effective  It  Is  being  recommended  as  a 
model  to  other  States." 

The  GhDvernor's  reference  to  "many  new 
plants"  Is  confirmed  by  statistics  concerning 
building  contracts.  The  value  of  private 
building  contracts  for  Industrial  plants  In 
West  Virginia  awarded  during  1962  was  $119,- 
500,000 — about  4.7  percent  of  the  U.S.  total 
of  such  contracts.  This  Is  significant  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  West 
Virginia  Is  only  about  1  percent  of  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Neither  this  extensive  Industrial  construc- 
tion nor  what  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
referred  to  as  a  period  of  "great  economic 
recovery"  during  1961-64  Is  refiected  In  the 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  since,  as  noted  above,  the 
statistics  quoted  In  that  report  are  almost 
entirely  for  1960. 

Pennsylvania:  In  1963,  the  per  capita  per- 
sonal Income  In  Pennsylvania  was  about  the 
same  as  the  national  average,  and  was  higher 
than  such  Income  in  the  Southeast.  South- 
west, Plains,  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
of  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $3,000  has  been  well  below  the  national 
average,  both  In  the  State  as  ^  whole  and  In 
the  Appalachian  portion  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  of  April  15. 
1964,  Federal  grants  totaling  $58,988,000  had 
been  extended  to  the  Appalachian  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 

Alabama:  Nearly  half  of  the  32  counties 
In  Appalachian  Alabama  are  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  region.  Of  these  32 
counties.  6  have  never  had  sufficiently  high 
unemployment  rates  to  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral grants  tmder  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  and  2  additional  counties  were 
once  eligible,  but  have  so  improved  as  to  be 
eligible  no  longer.  Thus,  eight  counties,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  Appalachian  counties,  are 
now  Ineligible  for  such  assistance.  Despite 
this,  as  of  April  15,  1984.  Federal  grants  total- 
ing $20,827,000  had  been  extended  to  the 
Appalachian  portion  of  Alabama  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 

Furthermore,  the  report  of  the  President's 
Appalachian  Commission  does  not  refiect  the 
economic  impact  of  recent  developments  in 
the  area,  since  it  utilizes  1960  statistics.  The 
July  ao,  1964,  edition  of  UJS.  News  &  World 
Report  contains  an  informative  article  on  the 
economic  boom  in  the  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  area — 
which  is  part  of  Appalachla.  According  to 
this  article,  about  4  years  ago  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  employing  some  7,000 
persons,  was  established  in  Huntsvllle.  The 
Army  and  NASA  have  drawn  to  northern  Ala- 
bama many  hundreds  of  contractors  who 
want  to  be  close  by  the  Space  Center.  This 
3rear,  the  Center  will  award  contracts  of  $1 
billion  on  Saturn  rockets,  and  perhaps  $200 
million  of  that  will  be  spent  in  the  Hunts- 
vllle area.  Huntsvllle  has  doubled  its  popu- 
lation in  just  4  years,  and  spawned  local 
industries  such  as  Brown  Engineering  which 
has  grown  from  a  handftil  of  men  to  3,400 
employees.     Huntsvllle  now  leads   all  Ala- 


bama in  Income  per  household.  It  has  added 
one  classroom  a  week  to  its  school  system 
fbr  the  last  9  years.  Last  year,  6.000  Jobs 
were  created  In  the  area.  In  1963.  building 
permits  exceeded  $81  million,  compared  with 
a  little  more  than  $5  million  In  1950 

Kentucky:  During  his  testimony  before 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  the  Gtovernor  of 
Kentucky  placed  a  great  emphasis  on  the 
actions  taken  by  the  State  Itself  during  the 
past  2  to  4  years  to  solve  problems  in  Appa- 
lachla. He  stressed  extensive  State  action  in 
the  fields  of  education,  highways,  conserva- 
tion, health,  and  parks  and  recreation.  He 
also  discussed  a  proposed  1965  bond  Issue  of 
$176  million  to  provide  funds  for  highways, 
schools,  parks,  community  health  centers, 
agriculture  development,  small  lakes,  librar- 
ies and  other  facilities.  In  addition  to  these 
State  actions,  Federal  grants  totaling  $27,- 
561,000  have  been  made  in  the  Appalachian 
part  of  Kentucky  under  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  Act.  Since  these  actions  occurred 
during  the  past  2  to  4  years,  and  since  the 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  uses  1960  statistics,  the 
report  cannot  measure  the  Impact  or  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs.  Certainly,  this 
should  be  known  before  another  massive 
Federal  spending  program  Is  launched. 

Ohio:  The  per  capita  personal  income  in 
Ohio  Is  well  above  the  national  average.  The 
State  has  a  lower  percentage  of  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  income  under  $3,000,  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  families  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $10,000  than  the  national  average. 
It  appears  that  even  the  Appalachian  portion 
of  Ohio,  which  Included  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  State's  population,  is  comparatively 
well  off,  may  not  share  common  problems 
with  the  rest  of  Appalachla,  and  may  not 
need  or  even  benefit  substantially  from  the 
President's  proposal  to  assist  Appalachla. 

Testimony  prepared  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  submitted  for  the  record  during  hear- 
ings of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  contains 
the  following: 

"Concerning  median  tamily  Income  In  Ap- 
palachla, those  for  Ohio  counties  are  sub- 
stantially larger  than  the  value  for  all  of 
Appalachla.  The  lowest  median  income  In 
any  county  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  was 
$2,829  in  1959;  the  highest  was  $4,974. 
Concomitantly,  the  median  incomes  of  11 
counties  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  exceed 
$4,000.  For  the  region  as  a  whole,  the  18- 
county  average  of  the  individual  county 
median  family  incomes  increased  from  $2,005 
m  1949  to  $4,104  In  1969.  With  an  adjust- 
ment for  price-level  Increases  which  also 
prevailed  during  this  same  period,  the 
change  in  the  adjusted  (deflated)  regional 
average  family  income  represented  an  in- 
crease of  almost  70  percent  (69.9  percent) 
in  purchasing  power  dxirlng  the  10-year 
period.  These  relationships  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  economic  condition  than 
that  representative  of  the  other  areas  within 
Appalachla. 

"It  is  acknowledged  that  the  median  In- 
comes characteristics  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
region  are  not  eq\ial  to  those  of  other  coim- 
tles  of  Ohio.  These  inequities  notwithstand- 
ing, the  rate  of  Improvement  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  region  (plus  107.8  percent)  exceeded 
the  rate  of  improvement  in  other  Ohio 
regions.  It  also  exceeded  the  rate  of  im- 
provement for  Ohio  as  a  whole  (plus  85.5 
percent)  in  the  decade  of  1949-69.  Clearly, 
programs  immediately  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  all  of  Appcdachia  may  not  be 
of  direct  signlflcance  In  improving  condi- 
tions In  the  Ohio  Valley  region  if  median 
Income  constitutes  a  primary  determinant." 
Georgia:  About  one-third  of  the  35  Ap- 
palachian counties  in  Georgia  are  in  the 
area  serviced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Ten  of  the  35  counties  have 
never  been  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act.  because  their 
rate  of  \inemployment  Is  not  high  enough. 
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Carolina :  No  part  of  South  Carolina 

in  Appalachia  as  that  region 

in  the  original  proposal  of  the 

No    comments    or    information 

the  economy  of  this  State  is  to 

Ui  the  report  of  the  President's  Ap- 

Begional  Commission.     No  teatl- 

behalf  of  South  Carolina  was  pre- 

it  the  hearings  of  the  ad  hoc  sub- 

se.    Nevertheless,  six  South  Carolina 

are  included  in  Appalachia  as  the 

defined  in  the  new  bill,  H.R.  11946. 

to  note  that  as  of  April  15, 

of  these  six  counties  was  eligible 

under  the  Area  Redevelopment 

only  one  was  eligible  for  assistance 
1  he  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
Carolina:   Ten  of  the  twenty-nine 
.  counties  in  North  Carolina  have 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
._  Public  Works  Act,  and  an  addl- 
were  eligible  at  one  time  but  be- 
laeligible    because    of    Improved    em- 
rates.     According  to  the  report  of 
Jent's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
the  Appalachian  portion  of  North 
had    a    lower    unemployment    rate 
balance  of  the  Nation  in  both  1960 
The  people  in  the  Appalachian 
North  Carolina  have  reacted  to  the 
's  relief  proposal  with  a  "mixture 
ence,  amusement,  and  resentment" 
.„  to  an  editorial  in  the  May  23,  1964, 
of  the  State,  a  magazine  published 
.  h  Carolina   and   devoted   largely   to 
(^ollna  affairs.    An  article  in  the  same 
of  that  magazine  shows  that  busi- 
booming  in  the  northwestern  i>art  of 
—the  part  in  Appalachia.    Both  the 
and   article   were    inserted    In   the 
RzcoRO  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  I  ampehire,   Mr.  Cleveland    (Congres- 
sional Record,  June  25,  1964,  at  p.  15002) . 
TTsrnu  a  jTTHisDicnoNs  or  other  committees 
Several  programs  involved  In  this  bill  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees 
of  the  Bouse.    Not  only  does  the  Committee 
on  Pu  >lic  Works  not  have  Jurisdiction  over 
these    programs,   but   the    members   of   the 
comml  ttee  cannot  be  expected  to  have  knowl- 
edge o :  all  of  the  details  of  these  programs 
necessary  for  full  and  Intelligent  considera- 
their   proper   application  to  Appa- 


.p    the    provisions    of    the    bUl    over 
other   committees   have   jurisdiction 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Repret  entatlves,  are  the  following : 

1  )8.  Personal  Financial  Interests. 

2  »2.  Demonstration  Health  Facilities. 
2P8.  Pasture  Improvement  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  2t)4.  Timber     Development      Organiza- 
tions. 

ap5.  Mining  Area  Restoration. 

211.  Vocational  Education  Facilities. 

Js.  Amendments  to  Housing  Act  of 
1954. 
Sec.  atl4.  Supplements  to  Federal  Grant-in- 
Ald  Programs — As  applicable  to 
supplemental  grants  for  pro- 
grams under  sections  202,  203, 
205,  and  211  of  this  bill,  title  VI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Library  Services  Act,  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  Educational  Television 
Construction  Act,  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
other  programs  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  the  construc- 
tion or  equipment  of  facilities 
not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


No  hearings  on  these  provisions  of  the  bill 
have  been  held  by  other  House  committees 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  such  programs; 
no  advice  or  recommendations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  such  committees;  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  none  have  been  sought.  There 
has  been  no  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  to  delve  Into 
the  details  of  the  existing  programs  outside 
of  the  committee's  Jurisdiction  which  will  be 
affected  by  this  bill,  and  It  may  have  far- 
reaching  impact  upon  these  programs. 

For  example,  section  202(c)  expands  upon 
the  provision  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  and  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963.  as  applicable 
to  Appalachia.  to  authorize,  for  the  first  time. 
Federal  grants  for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operation  of  multlcounty  demonstration 
health  facilities,  including  hospitals,  regional 
health  diagnostic  treatment  centers,  and 
other  health  facilities.  These  grants  will 
cover  all  costs  of  operations,  including  sal- 
aries of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and 
other  persons  providing  services,  and  will 
constitute  100  percent  Government  subsidi- 
zation of  medical  services  performed  in  a 
facility  constructed  with  80  percent  Federal 
funds.  If  the  Federal  Government  pays  all 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  administrators, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  all  other  persons  work- 
ing In  such  health  facilities.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government, 
rather  than  the  States,  local  communities,  or 
private  organizations  will  completely  control 
all  of  these  facilities,  for  It  is  htiman  nature 
to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  whomever  pays 
ones  salary. 

This  provision  constitutions  a  giant  stride 
Into  the  field  of  socialized  medicine  which 
Congress  has  consistently  rejected  In  the 
past.  In  fact,  a  somewhat  similar  provision — 
which  did  not  go  nearly  so  far.  for  it  was  lim- 
ited to  initial  staffing — was  removed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  from  the  administration's  re- 
quested Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  This  Is  an  attempt  by  the  President  to 
secure  enactment  In  this  Appalachian  bill  of 
a  program  which  Congress  has  always  re- 
jected when  considered  by  the  committee  of 
proper  Jurisdiction.  If  section  202(c)  of  this 
bill  is  enacted  Into  law,  It  will  be  a  prece- 
dent for  Insisting  upon  payment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  100  percent  of  the  operating  costs, 
including  salaries  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  all 
other  personnel,  as  a  part  of  all  federally 
assisted  health  programs. 

Section  205,  pertaining  to  the  restoration  of 
mining  areas,  Involves  another  Important 
program.  This  section  was  first  submitted  to 
the  committee  by  the  administration  last 
week,  long  after  hearings  had  been  completed 
on  the  President's  original  proposal,  and 
no  hearings  have  been  held  on  It.  As  It  re- 
lates to  Appalachia,  this  section  enlarges  the 
provision  of  existing  law  by  providing  Federal 
grants  to  fill  and  seal  voids  in  abandoned 
bituminous  coal  mines.  Increases  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  up  to  75  percent, 
and  authorizes  grants  for  restoration  of  strip 
mines  on  private  property  on  which  there  is 
provided  access  and  \ise  by  the  public  to  as- 
stire  an  adequate  public  benefit,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  Presumably,  up  to  75  per- 
cent Federal  grants  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  restoration  of  private  property  If 
the  public  can  use  such  property,  even  though 
a  fee  Is  charged.  This  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  vmjust  enrichment  of  private 
property  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
•  payers. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  goes  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  Appalachia.  It  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  survey 
and  study  of  strip  and  surface  mining  opera- 
tions and  their  effects  in  the  entire  United 
States  and  to  submit  recommendations  to  the 
President   for   a   long-range,   comprehensive 
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program  for  reclamation  and  rehabUiuy^ 
of   strip   and   surface  mining  areu  la   i^ 
United  States  and  for  policies  undw  whi 
the  program  should  be  conducted,  which  1? 
President  Is  to  submit,  along  with  hl«  -^ 
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ommendatlons,  to  the  Congress  by  Juh*" 
1966.  Insofar  as  Appalachia  is  concemJi' 
this  study  Is  a  sham,  for  more  than  laOM 
Hon  of  Federal  funds  will  have  been  tn^ 
for  mining  area  restoration  In  Appaii^ 
before  this  study  Is  completed  ana  r^T 
mendatlons  made  to  Congress.  «w»n- 

A  bill.  H.R.  934,  to  provide  for  a  gtudt  bt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  strip  nua^ 
operations  In  the  United  States  aad  forsuS! 
mission  to  Congress  of  the  results  of  md, 
study  has  been  referred  to  the  House  Con 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AflTalrg,  uJ 
that  committee  held  hearings  on  a  8iniii« 
bin  In  the  87th  Congress.  Clearly,  this  isnw 
a  matter  to  be  handled  by  the  Commlttetoe 
Public  Works. 

BYPASSING   or  STATE   AND  LOCAL  AGEHCUS 

The  bin  requires  that  no  program  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  the  bill  be  llapl^ 
mented  until  plans  with  respect  to  such  m. 
gram  have  been  recommended  by  the  Apj». 
lachlan  Regional  Commission.  Except  ai  to 
highways,  no  provision  of  the  bill  requlm 
the  Commission  to  coordinate  with,  obtUa 
the  reconunendatlons  of,  or  even  consult  o 
confer  with,  the  existing  State  and  local  goi. 
ernmental  agencies  which  would  nomaHj 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mattm* 
particular  programs.  In  the  case  of  the  denu 
opment  highway  program,  each  State  membe 
of  the  Commission  Is  required  to  obtain  tht 
recommendations  of  the  highway  departOBW 
of  the  State  which  he  represents.  But  tim 
Is  no  requirement  that  such  recommendi. 
tlons  be  followed,  or  even  considered. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Stid 
and  local  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  ovr 
the  programs  of  the  type  envisioned  by  tbi 
bill  could  be  completely  bypassed  and  Ig- 
nored, regardless  of  their  responatbilitlei !» 
coordination,  planning,  construction,  nd 
other  activities.  We  are  asked  to  accept 
on  faith,  assurances  that  the  CommlHioB 
would  work  closely  with  affected  State  tad 
local  agencies.  In  view  of  the  growth  ud 
activities  of  bureaucratic  bodies  during  tbt 
past  few  years,  we  are  not  inclined  to  atMp 
such  assurances  on  faith.  The  failure  of  tbt 
National  Capitol  Transportation  Agency  tt 
confer  and  cooperate  with  appropriate  tpt- 
cles  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropoUtm 
area,  despite  the  statutory  requirement  ii 
the  National  Capitol  Transportation  Act  c( 
1960  that  this  be  done.  Is  not  an  encouraglJ| 
example. 

We  believe  the  bill  Is  entirely  defective  m- 
less  It  requires,  and  contains  safeguardi  to 
assure,  consultation  and  coordination  to' 
tween  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commlarti 
and  affected  State  and  local  agencies,  tH 
protection  against  bypassing  of  those  agn- 
cles. 

A     NEW     federally     CONTROLLED    REOIOiril 

octopus 
Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  the  Apft' 
lachlan  Regional  Commission,  whose  genail 
purposes  would  be  ( 1 )  to  develop  plani  ut 
programs  and  establish  priorities  thereundB 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  regia, 

(2)  to  coordinate  State  and  Federal  eflaV 

(3)  to  conduct  Joint  studies  to  identify  tt« 
causes  of  the  problems  of  Appalachia  n* 
find  solutions,  and  (4)  to  make  recorfllMB- 
datlons  with  respect  to  anything  pertaintti 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  reflB- 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  ol  i 
Federal  representative  appointed  by  * 
President  VTlth  the  advice  and  consent  of* 
Senate,  and  one  member  from  each  pi" 
tlcipating  State  in  the  Appalachian  r«jl» 
This  portion  of  the  bill  is  defective  beci» 
it  places  control  of  the  Commission  in  •• 
Federal  Government  rather  Uum  pwovMliC 


*K-  full  and  equal  partnership  of  State 
**  VJnts  The  bill  designates  the  Fed- 
r>«'°„c8entatlve  as  Cochairman  of  the 
***  u.ion  and  no  decision  can  be  made 
<^.  Com^mlsslon  without  the  affirmative 
^  >  thP  Federal  representative  and  of  a 
'"tSv  of  the  State  members.  The  Fed- 
"•^  ;«  nn  the  Commission  win  be  equal 
'^Zvo^  of  all  the  States,  thus  giving  the 
!l,.rll  Government  veto  power  over  an  11 
^fJ^  It  might  be  argued  that  the  States 
®**^»iso  veto  Federal  action,  but  this  merely 
^  the  issue,  for  the  end  result  would  be  a 

*^mi  states  m  Its  "Findings  and  State- 

3it  of  Purpose"  that  "The  State  and  local 
^.irSnents  and  the  people  of  the  region 
^H.«tand  their  problems  and  have  been 
!^kme  and  will  continue  to  work  purpose- 
r^vtoward  their  solution."  However.  In 
[!rtl  of  this  and  other  llpservlce  given  to 
SLtt  and  local  governments  and  their  leader- 
\?n  this  will  be  a  federally  dominated  Com- 
Il?^ion  which  in  turn  will  dominate  the  en- 
S;DroKram.  No  Federal  grant-in-aid  or  as- 
dlLiice  program  can  be  implemented  until 
^  therefor  have  been  recommended  by 
L  Commission  and  approved  or  modified 
tar^the  President  or  such  Federal  officer  or 
officers  as  he  may  designate. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  malte  recommendations  to  the  President, 
State  Governors,  and  appropriate  local  offl- 
dtis  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
bv  all  levels  of  government  in  the  fields  of 
nitural  resources,  agriculture,  education, 
training  health  and  welfare,  Federal,  State. 
oA  local  legislation  or  administrative 
gctlons,  and  anything  else  that  is  related  in 
uy  way  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
nclon  Including  the  generation  and  trans- 
ntolon  of  electric  energy.  This  authority  to 
recommend  Is  not  limited  to  the  programs 
contained  In  the  bUl.  It  is  unlimited  in 
Kope  so  long  as  it  pertains  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  bill,  and  could  be  the  fore- 
runner of  additional  wild  and  weird  schemes 
for  governmental  socialization  of  Appalachia. 
Eemember,  the  Federal  Government's  vote  on 
the  Commission  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
States.  If  the  States  do  not  wish  to  go  along 
with  some  recommendation  proposed  by  the 
IMeral  representative,  his  authority  to  dls- 
ipproTc  and  kill  every  program  and  project 
under  this  bUl  in  every  one  of  the  11  States 
(xautltutes  great  power  of  coercion. 

The  actions  of  this  federally  dominated 
Commission  are  not  subject  to  any  review 
by  anyone,  at  either  the  Federal  or  State 
lereli.  Even  the  review  of  programs  by  an 
independent  committee  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  contained  in  the 
President's  original  proposal,  has  been 
deleted  from  H.R.  11946  by  the  administra- 
tion. There  Is  no  provision  for  audit  of  the 
Commission  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  or  by  anyone  else.  The 
Federal  representative,  who  will  control  the 
Commission,  Is  answerable  to  no  one  except 
the  President,  and  to  him  only  because  of  his 
appointive  power. 

The  Commission  is  not  a  Federal  agency, 
and  it  Is  not  a  Federal  corporation.  Clearly 
this  federally  dominated  body  is  not  a  State 
agency;  nor  Is  It  an  Interstate  agency  formed 
by  a  compact  between  the  States  and  con- 
•ented  to  by  the  Congress.     Just  what  is  it? 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is 
»  new  form  of  instrumentality  designed  to 
eierclse  Federal  control  over  a  region  com- 
prUlng  several  States.  It  is  a  hybrid-type, 
federally  controlled  Joint  interstate  and  Fed- 
eral agency.  State  membership  and  partici- 
pation therein  has  not  been  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  State  legislatures,  which  is 
tlie  usual  procedure  in  interstate  compacts, 
although  the  State  Governors  may  have  con- 
•ented  thereto.  It  is  apparent  that  this  Is 
tlJe  first  of  a  series  of  such  Federal  regional 
octopuaes,  which.  If  not  stopped,  will  extend 


their  tentacles  into  every  part  of  the  Nation 

to  thwart  freedom  of  State  and  local  action 
and  to  make  It  subservient  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  time  to  stop  this  new  move  for  Fed- 
eral power  Is  now.  If  this  bill  Is  to  be 
enacted  Into  law,  the  provisions  relative  to 
the  Commission  should  be  amended  In  two 
respects.  First,  Commission  voting  should 
be  based  on  one  vote  for  each  State  member 
and  one  vote  for  the  Federal  representative. 
Second,  the  members  of  the  Commission 
should  elect  their  own  Chairman. 

This  would  restore  the  State-Federal  part- 
nership relation  that  has  proved  so  success- 
ful In  other  programs.  The  States  could 
then  have  an  effective  role  In  developing  and 
Initiating  plans  and  programs,  establishing 
priorities,  conducting  research  and  studies, 
and  making  recommendations.  The  Federal 
Interest  and  the  Federal  dollar  would  be  ade- 
quately protected,  for  Federal  funds  would 
not  be  made  available  for  Individual  projects 
until  the  plans  therefor  have  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  department  or 
agency  administering  such  program. 

DISCRIMINATORY    HIGHWAY   PROGRAM 

The  highway  program  provided  for  In  H.R. 
11946  Is  particularly  discriminatory  against 
portions  of  the  Nation  outside  Appalachia. 
The  new  program  for  the  construction  of  a 
2.850-mlle  system  of  highways  and  access 
roads  would  be  superimposed  upon  the  long- 
standing and  successful  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively 
small  Appalachian  region  alone.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $840 
million  to  pay  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  new  system  in  Appalachia, 
which  accounts  for  almost  80  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill.  This  compares 
with  $1  billion  authorized  by  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction 
(except  In  public  lands  States)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  systems  In 
all  of  the  States. 

The  States  having  areas  in  Appalachia 
would,  of  course,  receive  their  proportionate 
share  of  highway  funds  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964,  and  prior  acts,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  under  H.R. 
11946.  The  total  amount  of  Federal-aid 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  highway  funds 
to  be  apportioned  within  the  next  few  weeks 
for  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  11  States  having 
areas  in  Appalachia  is  approximately  $237 
mUllon — about  24  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorized for  all  of  the  States.  The  total 
amount  of  interstate  highway  fvmds  to  be 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  11 
Appalachian  States  is  approximately  $802,- 
700,000 — more  than  27  percent  of  the  total 
to  be  apportioned  to  all  of  the  States. 

The  Appalachian  region  of  the  United 
States  may  or  may  not  be  unique  in  some 
respects,  but  it  is  most  certainly  not  unique 
in  its  lack  of  an  adequate  highway  system. 
If  an  additional  $840  million  is  to  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
highways,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  demand  that  such 
funds  be  apportioned  to  and  expended  in  all 
of  the  States  (not  a  selected  few)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  and  equitable  for- 
mulas of  the  Federal-aid  highway  laws. 

POORLY   CONCEIVED    AND   PLANNED    HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  its  discriminatory  aspects, 
section  201  of  the  bUl,  providing  for  a  special 
Appalachian  development  highway  program. 
Is  so  vague,  poorly  conceived,  and  otherwise 
objectionable  that  it  should  be  rejected  by 
the  Congress,  irrespective  of  what  disposition 
is  made  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  It 
wovild  establish  an  $840  million  program 
which  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal -aid  highway  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  overlap  and  compete 


with  that  longstanding  and  proven  successful 
program. 

Among  the  objectionable  features  of  sec- 
tion 201   are  the  following: 

1.  It  would  provide  for  the  construction 
of  600  miles  of  "local  access  roads"  to  serve 
"specific  recreational,  residential,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  other  like  faculties." 
There  is  no  requirement  that  these  roads  be 
publicly  owned  or  operated.  Thus,  Federal 
taxpayers'  money  would  be  available  to  pay 
up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
private  driveways  and  access  roads  to  country 
clubs,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  and  the 
like.  The  opportunity  for  financial  favorit- 
ism and  political  payoffs  to  the  owners,  de- 
velopers, and  operators  of  "specific  recre- 
ational, residential,  commercial,  industrial, 
or  other  like  facilities"  is  imcomfortably 
apparent. 

2.  The  development  highway  system,  in- 
cluding the  local  access  roads,  would  be 
constructed  under  those  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highways  "which  the  Secre- 
tary (of  Commerce]  determines  are  not  in- 
consistent with  this  act."  Why  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  be  given  this  un- 
limited power  of  determination.  Instead  of 
letting  the  law  speak  for  Itself,  Is  not  ap- 
parent. No  standards  or  expression  of  con- 
gressional Intent  are  provided  to  guide  the 
Secretary  In  this  regard. 

3.  The  bill  requires  that  each  State  mem- 
ber of  the  Appalachian  Regional  CommtBSlon 
Obtain  the  recommendations  of  the  highway 
department  of  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sents. But  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  highway  depart- 
ment be  followed  or  even  considered.  Thus, 
the  highway  departments  could  be  bypassed 
almost  entirely.  The  very  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  makes  It  legally  possible,  and,  in 
fact,  implies,  that  the  construction  of  the 
development  highway  system  will  be  by  agen- 
cies other  than  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, without  the  participation  of  or  co- 
ordination with  the  highway  departments. 

4.  There  Is  no  requirements  that  the  Appa- 
lachian development  road  program  be  in  ad- 
dition to  Instead  of  In  lieu  of  the  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  Certainly,  there 
may  be  a  great  inclination  on  the  part  of 
some  States,  particularly  those  which  are 
comparatively  short  of  highway  funds,  to 
utilize  the  70  percent  federally  financed  spe- 
cial development  highway  program  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  50  percent  federally  financed  reg- 
ular Federal-aid  highway  program.  Already, 
several  of  the  Appalachian  States  lag  behind 
in  their  utilization  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds.  Five  of  the  States  (Georgia,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir-  , 
glnia)  are  substantially  below  the  national 
average  in  terms  of  obligating  funds  made 
available  for  the  so-called  A-B-C  program. 
And  six  of  the  States  (Alabama,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia)  are  behind  national  average  In 
terms  of  obligating  Interstate  Highway 
funds. 

5.  The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$840  million  for  construction  of  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system,  but 
does  not  specify  the  source  of  such  funds. 
The  committee  heard  testimony  that  the 
appropriations  would  be  made  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury — but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  preclude  appropria- 
tions out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  if,  at 
some  future  time,  this  is  considered  desirable. 

A    WASTETUL    AND    INETTECTIVE    FARM    PROGRAM 

To  promote  the  raising  of  more  livestock 
in  Appalachia,  section  203  of  H.R.  11948  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
grants  to  landowners  in  Eimounts  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  costs  of  improving  and  de- 
veloping 25  acres  of  pastureland  owned  by 
such  landowner  In  the  region. 
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ThiM  B0C  iion  raises  several  serlotis  problems. 
There  Is  «n  obvloiis  Inconsistency  with  any 
sound  ap  >roacli  to  a  national  agrlciiltural 
program  l  o  give  Federal  funds  to  landown- 
ers of  one  region  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
land  Into  production.  whUe  at  the  same  time 
the  Feder  il  Government  is  paying  landown- 
ers of  otler  regions  to  remove  better  land 
from  pro<3  action.  The  production  of  beef  In 
the  Unite  1  States  reached  an  alltlme  record 
high  last  year,  and  the  Importation  of  beef 
Into  the  Jnlted  States  also  reached  an  aU- 
ttme  hlgt  In  1963.  This  Increased  produc- 
tion and  mportatlon  of  beef  brought  about 
a  decline  In  gross  cash  receipts  for  beef  pro- 
ducers aid  a  reduction  In  the  average  net 
Mice  of  >eef  for  the  producer.  Since  the 
V3.  Depa  rtment  of  Agrlcultvire  has  reported 
that  the  high  level  of  cattle  slaughter  and 
the  resul  Ing  decrease  In  average  prices  will 
probably  je  maintained  for  a  substantial  pe- 
riod of  tli  le  tmder  existing  Federal  regulatory 
authority  the  Increase  In  beef  production  In 
Appalach  a  Is  further  Inconsistent  with  na- 
tional agi  icultural  objectives. 

It  Is  a]  so  dllBcvilt  to  Justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  n  lore  land  Into  beef  production  and 
to  slmul' aneously  expend  Federal  funds  to 
TTiftiTitiLiTi  storage  faculties  for  existing  beef 
surpluaec  and  to  purchase  excess  beef  pound- 
age throi  gh  diversion  programs. 

The  bl  1  Is  not  clear  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  lando^  aer  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
acres  ell|  Ible  f<ar  assistance.    If  four  mem- 
bers of  <  ne  family  each  own  25  acres  of  a 
100-acre   farm   then   It   Is  conceivable   that 
all  100  acres  could  be  Improved  imder  the 
provlsloss  of  this  section.     It  Is  also  con- 
ceivable that  a  landowner  could  own  farms 
In  Oeorg  a.  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina,  In  the 
Appalact  Ian  region,  and  stUl  be  eligible  for 
asslstancB  for  the  Improvement  of  only  25 
acre»— 71   acres  lees  than  the  famUy  of  four. 
One  ol  the  cruelest  aspects  of  this  pastiire 
impmvM  aent  section  Is   the   false   hopes   It 
will  rais  s  among  many  of   the  farmers  in 
Appalaclla.    To  subsidize  uneconomic  farm 
units  aid  to  lead  these  farmers  to  beUeve 
that  un(  ler  present  conditions  they  can  be- 
come vU  ble.  productive,  and  economic  imits, 
when  In  fact  and  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Secret  ary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  this  can- 
not be  d  >ne  even  with  this  pasture  improve- 
ment  au  slstance.    would   be    a    cruel    hoax. 
Twenty- Ive  acres  of  p«i8ture  In  Appalachla 
will  sup  lort  at  most  only  six  to  eight  animal 
units,    improvement  of  25  acres  of  pasture 
simply  ^  'ould  not  be  enough  to  make  a  cow- 
calf  ope  -ation  economic,  if  this  Is  what  the 
bill  env  slons.    A  large  farm  unit  would  be 
needed.     This  pasture  improvement  section 
will  pei[>etuate  the  status  quo,  instead  of 
doing  a'  T%Y  with  rural  poverty.    It  will,  un- 
fortuna  ely.  iwolong  the  almost  Inevitable 
closing  yt  imeconoinlc  farm  units. 

The  1  mltatlon  of  the  program  to  pasture 
imiwovcment  and  development  Is  too  nar- 
row to  <  eal  effectively  with  total  agrlciUtxual 
problecB  In  Appalachla.  but  the  provisions 
of  t>'<«  ectlon  apply  to  a  sxifllclently  slgnlfl- 
cant  pe  t^emtage  of  the  total  farm  acreage  In 
thfai  Na  Ion  to  aSect  the  overall  national  ob- 
<a  the  agrictUtural  i^ogram,  and  as 
^tii«  section  very  seriously  Jeopardizes 
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the  stal  lllty  of  that  program. 

It  Is  aot  clear  as  to  which  agency  of  the 
Departi  lent  of  Agriculture  will  administer 
this  prcgram. 

This  lecUon  unduly  discriminates  against 
those  f  irmers  of  the  United  States  outside 
the  Ap  f|i«/'>'<*"  area.  In  essence,  this  sec- 
Uoo  w  U  be  ineffective  in  Appalachla,  and 
it  ><««  an  enormously  damaging  potential 
for  oth  gr  regions  of  the  United  States. 


A    K«W   TVA-TTP«    PBOGBAIC 

Section  aoe  of  the  bUl  would  authorize  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prepare 

plan  for  the  development 

efficient  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 


he 
con  prehenslve 


latad  resources  of  the  Appalachian  region," 
with  an  initial  authorization  of  $5  million 
to  commence  preparation  of  the  plan.  This 
plan  may  recommend  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  regulation  of  rivers,  the 
generation  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  by  drainage  from 
mines,  the  development  and  enhancement  of 
recreational  potentials,  the  Improvement  of 
rivers  for  navigation,  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  land  resource,  and  "such  other 
measures  as  may  be  found  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section." 

No  hearings  have  been  held  concerning  this 
provision,  since  no  comparable  section  was 
contained  in  the  bill  (H.R.  11065)  concerning 
which  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings. Consequently,  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to 
the  full  intent  and  Impact  of  the  section. 

One  thing  is  abundantly  clear,  however: 
The  plan  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  would  overlap  and  duplicate  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  This  conclusion  is 
unavoidable,  since  approximately  half  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  area  is  within 
the  Appalachian  region,  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Appalachian  region  Is  within 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area.  If  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  success- 
ful, this  provision  (and  perhaps  H.R.  11946) 
is  not  needed.  If  It  has  not  been  successful, 
the  Congress  has  been  grossly  misled,  and  If 
the  proposed  Appalachian  region  relief  bill 
is  really  needed,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  case. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  Is  particularly 
worthy  of  note :  It  Is  provided  that  the  water 
resource  plan  to  be  prep>ared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  "shall  constitute  an  Inte- 
gral and  harmonious  component  of  the  re- 
gional economic  development  program 
authorized  by  this  act."  As  noted  above, 
hearings  have  not  been  held  on  this  section 
of  the  bill,  so  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to 
the  meaning,  intent,  and  impact  of  the  sec- 
tion. However,  if  this  provision  means  that 
the  Congress  is  authorizing,  in  advance,  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  plan  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
we  here  record  our  most  vehement  protest. 
We  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  such  abrogation 
of  congressional  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  and  the  direction  of  Federal 
programs. 

Implementation  of  the  plan  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  could 
lead  to  a  federally  dominated,  socialistic  pro- 
gram without  parallel  In  this  Nation.  How 
such  a  program  would  be  administered  Is 
open  to  speculation — perhaps  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  perhaps  by  a  new  Federal 
tigency  or  Government  corporation — but  the 
scope  of  the  program  would  be  almost 
limitless. 

Particular  note  Js  taken  of  the  provision 
that  the  plan  may  Include  recommendations 
concerning  "the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power"  and  "the  conservation  and  eflBcient 
utilization  of  the  land  resource,"  as  well  as 
"such  other  measures  as  may  be  found  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

The  probable  direction  of  the  plan  may 
be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  before  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee on  May  6,  1964,  before  the  section 
concerning  a  water  resource  survey  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill : 

"Expanded  use  of  coal  for  electric  power 
generation,  new  uses  for  coal,  better  meth- 
ods for  mining  and  processing  coal,  and  Im- 
proved energy  transportation  can  make  the 
region's  basic  resource  more  valuable  to  Its 
longrun  futxire  and  create  other  job  oppor- 
tunities. •  •  • 

"Yet  the  use  of  large  generating  plants  In 
Appalachla  and  the  development  of  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  to  carry  this 
power  to  the  eastern  seaboard  U  only  In  a 
beginning  stage. 


"We  believe,  as  a  consequence,  that  im. 
tematic  engineering  and  economic  »nilS«I 
should  now   be  made  of  the  feasihlutr!! 
installing  coal-flred  generating  plants  la  abI 
palachla — each    located    to   Insxire  a  i^ 
range   supply   of   fuel — and  each  tied  iSto 
suitable   hydroelectric   capacity  for  peabn> 
purposes.     The   transmission  netwofti^^ 
generating   capacity  would  require  tauX  tS 
organizational    and    financial   arrangem^ 
which  would  be  necessary  to  make  such 
development  possible  would  also  belong  in 
these  engineering  and  economic  analysei 

"We  think  that  among  the  organlzatloim 
alternatives  to  be  studied  should  be  a  public 
nonprofit  corporation  which  could  obtain 
necessary  capital  by  borrowing  on  the  open 
market.  The  studies  should  give  coOBidera. 
tlon  to  new  Industrial  development  that 
might  be  established  In  Appalachla  by  rea- 
son of  availability  of  large  blocks  of  low- 
cost  power." 

In  view  of  the  numerous  uncertaintlee  and 
ambiguities  of  this  part  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  its  almost  limitless  potential  for  a  lo- 
cialistlc  program,  we  feel  It  should  be  recoD. 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worb 
for  public  hearings  and  necessary  clarlflca- 
tion. 

BACK-DOOR  REENACTMENT  OF  THE  PTJBLiC  WOIXI 
ACCELERATION    ACT 

Section  214  of  the  bill  is,  in  effect,  a  back- 
door reenactment  of  the  discredited  and  in- 
effectual Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  for 
benefit  of  the  355  counties  In  Appalachla. 
This    section    authorizes    the    Secretary  o( 
Commerce  who  administers  both  the  Ana 
Redevelopment   Act    and   public  works  ac- 
celeration  programs,  to  allocate  funds  an- 
thorized  by  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
creasing to  80  percent  the  Federal  share  d 
the  cost  of  projects  for  which  Federal  granta- 
In -aid  are  provided  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities  under  the  provliioDi 
of   this  bill  or  any  other  existing  Fedenl 
grant-in-aid  program,  except  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways.  If  funds  are  available 
therefor  under  the  act  authorizing  such  pro- 
gram.    This  provision  would  even  apply  to 
projects  \mder  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  continuation  of  which  Congress  has  re- 
jected, and  the  Public  Works  Aeceleratttm 
Act,  for  which  Congress  has  not  authorlnd 
additional  funds.  If  any  money  should  be 
appropriated  for  these  programs.    There  re- 
mains   unappropriated   $20   million  of  thi 
original  authorization  of  funds  for  the  Public 
Works   Acceleration  Act,  the  appropriation 
of  any  part  of  which  would  make  proJecU 
under  that  act  eligible  for  grants  autborlMd 
by  this  section,  even  though  Congreaa  hu 
not  seen  fit  to  continue  that  program. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  pro- 
vides for  only  50-percent  Federal  parties 
tlon,  except  when  a  State  or  local  community 
cannot  provide  all  of  Its  50-percent  match- 
ing share  the  Federal  contribution  may  be 
increased  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  d 
projects.  Public  works  acceleration  grtnti 
can  only  be  made  for  projects  In  areas  det- 
ignated  as  redevelopment  areas  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  In  areas  of  rob- 
stantlal  unemployment  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards contained  In  the  Public  Works  Accelert- 
tlon  Act.  This  bill,  on  the  other  hand.  In- 
creases the  amo\mts  of  Federal  grants  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  projects  and  w- 
thorlzes  such  grants  for  all  areas  of  Apj»- 
lachla.  Irrespective  of  whether  they  an  d»- 
pressed  or  prosperous. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  wnW 
was  enacted  in  1962  as  a  highly  pubUcW 
solution  to  the  nationwide  unemploynMBt 
problem,  has  proved  to  be  a  dismal  fallint-; 
$880  million  of  the  $900  million  authcrt* 
for  this  program  have  been  appropriated,  »• 
the  Area  Redevelopment  AdmlnlstrstJos. 
which  administers  the  program,  has  been  n»" 
able  to  show  any  substontlal  reductioo  » 
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1  «m#nt  actually  attributable  to  the 
'*^'i  It  has  made  glowing  reports  of  the 
P"*^'  of  lobs  created  by  projects,  as  dis- 
numJ*"  "  J  ^j^e  number  of  unemployed 
t«»«^!:tually  put  to  work,  but  even  these 
V^^^bLn  ballooned  out  of  all  rea- 
"*^nnarently  in  an  eflfort  to  secure  con- 
f^nrnd  authorization  of  additional  funds. 
V^ZZr  even  the  administration  does  not 
^*!!!at 'the  bill  reported  last  year  by  a  ma- 
iSffof  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
fiSe  another  $900  million  for  this 
'  -Hiose  boondoggle. 

«^'L  comptroller  General  of  the  United 
«.««  recently  submitted  two  reports  to  Con- 
^^oTthe  PWA  program.  The  first  re- 
f^  transmitted  on  June  3,  1964.  advised 
^i  ARA  has  overstated  the  on-site  man- 
lonthB  actually  worked  on  pr< 
SliaT percent.     The  second  report,  trans 

Congress  on  June  25 
out  that  grants   of   over   $21    million   were 
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Appalachian  counties'  eligibility  for  and 
amounts  of  Federal  grarUs  under  ths 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  {as  of 
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State  and  county 


Never 

eligible 

for  PWA 

grant 


Amounts  of 
PWA  grants 

to  counties 

ever  eligible 

(nearest 

thousand) 


State  and  county 


ALABAMA— continued 


Z^ibB  actually  worked  on  projects  from  83 
STiM  percent.  The  second  report,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  June  25.  1964,  points 
^tthat  grants  of  over  $21  million  were 
made  for  85  projects  In  areas  that  no  longer 
^substantial  unemployment  and  did  not 
^llfv  as  redevelopment  areas.  The  making 
rfsuch  grants  in  areas  which  had  sufficiently 
^vered  from  their  unemployment  burdens 
tolose  their  eligibility,  denied  funds  to  other 
ueaa  which  were  eligible. 

Furthermore,  the  on-site  man-year  project 
easts  have  been  exorbitantly  high  for  many 
PWA  projects,  frequently  exceeding  $50,000. 
We  cannot  afford  to  create  many  new  Jobs 

at  this  rate. 

The  expenditure  of  $880  million  under  the 
PWA  program  has  been  of  little  demonstrated 
Msistance  to  unemployed  persons  through- 
out the  united  States,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Its  continuation  in  Appalachla 
U  going  to  produce  any  different  results. 

In  fact,  substantial  amounts  of  ARA  and 
PWA  f\mds  have  been  spent  In  Appalachla. 
Mr,  William  I.  Batt,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  testified 
that  ARA  has  invested  some  $89  million,  or 
about  30  percent  of  all  Its  funds.  In  the 
hard-hit  areas  of  the  Appalachian  States. 
According  to  published  information,  approxi- 
mately $201.5  million  in  Federal  grants  were 
made  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  during  the  period  from  September  1962 
to  November  1963  in  266  of  the  355  Appa- 
lachian counties.  This  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 23  percent  of  the  PWA  ftmds  appro- 
priated for  the  entire  Nation. 

PoUowmg  is  a  table  listing  each  of  the 
S56  Appalachian  counties  named  In  H.R. 
11946  and  showing  their  eligibility  for  and 
amotmts  of  Federal  grants  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  a  numerical 
summary  of  the  same  Information  by  States : 

Appalachian  counties'  eligibility  for  and 
amounts  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  {as  of 
Apr.  15.  1964) 


Marion 

Marshall 

Morgan 

Randolph.. 
St.  Clair.-. 

Shelby 

Talladega  '. 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa. 

Walker 

Winston 


X 
X 


Total. 


GEOBOIA 

Banks -.- 

Barrow.- --- 

Bartow 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Chattooga... 

Cherokee 

Dade -- 

Dawson. J 

Douglas 

Fannin. - 

Floyd -- 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Oilmer 

Gordon 

Gwinnett... 

Habersham 

Hall 

Haralson 

Heard 

Jackson.. 

Lunipktn 

Madison.. .- 

Murray 

Paulding 

Pickens.. -. 

Polk 

Rabun 

Stephens 

Towns 

Union 

Walker -- 

"White 

Whitfield 


X 
X 


X 


X 


Total. 


State  and  county 


ALABAMA 

Bibb 

Blount 

Cslhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

Clay 

Ckburne 

Colbert 

Ooosa -- 

Cullman 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

Etowah.       .  .  ... 

Feyette 

Franklin 

Jeckson 

Jefferson  ' 

Lawrence 

Limestone 

Madison 


Never 

eligible 

for  PWA 

grant 


Amounts  of 
PWA  grants 

to  counties 

ever  eligible 

(nearest 

thousand) 


$309,000 

0 

893,000 

"" 6 

17a  000 

0 

133.000 

205,000 

1«,000 

1,112.000 

318,000 

0 

4, 038, 000 

0 

634.000 

1,481,000 

6,583,000 

0 

744,000 


FENTl'CKT 

Adair 

Bath 

Bell 

Boyd 

Breathitt 

Carter 

Casey 

Clark' - 

Clay .— 

Clinton 

Cumberland 

EUlott - 

EstiU 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Garrard 

Green 

Greenup 

Harlan 

Jackson -- 

Johnson 

Knott 

Knox — 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis.. 

Lincoln 

McCreary 

Madison - 

Magoflin. 

Martin 

Menifee 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Owsley 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski -- 

Rockcastle 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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$681,000 
1,154.000 


434.000 
405,  oa) 
518,000 


Rowan.. 
Russell.. 
Wavne.. 
Whitley. 
Wolfe. - 


Total. 


Never 

eligible 

for  PWA 

grant 


Amounts  of 
PWA  grants 

to  counties 

ever  eligible 

(nearest 

thousand) 


MARYLAND 


581,000 
283,000 


20, 827, 000 


Allegany — 

Garrett 

Washington. 


Total. 


0 
320,000 

0 
642,000 


KORTH  CAROLINA 


$195,000 
307.000 
116.000 
556,000 

1,848,000 


27,  561, 000 


234,000 

79.000 

0 

0 

"in^ooo 

821,000 
108,000 
132.000 


538,000 


190,000 
'376,"  000 


20,000 

0 

0 

240,000 

341,000 

43,000 

413.000 

469.000 

457,000 

377,000 


Alexander 

Alleghany 

Ashe 

Avery 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Caldwell 

Cherokee 

Clay... 

Davie 

Forsyth 

Graham 

Haywood 

Henderson  '..- 

Jackson  

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Polk 

Rutherford  '  - . 

Stokes 

Surry  1 

Swain — 

Transylvania. 

Watauga 

Wilkes' 

Yadkin  ' 

Yancey 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Total. 


5, 917. 000 


230,000 
460,000 
877,000 
1,  013, 000 
1.309,000 
566,000 
0 
1. 697, 000 
830,000 
368.000 
234,000 
102,000 
823,000 
0 
891,000 
213,000 
0 
1, 617, 000 
1, 950, 000 
396,000 
0 
465.000 
619,000 
405,000 
414.000 
343,000 
62,000 
1.313.000 
140,000 
241.000 
533,000 
543,000 
443.000 
25,000 
520.000 
270,000 
0 
53,000 
67,000 
1,364.000 
1.212.000 
286,000 
1,507,000 
238.000 


OHIO 

Adams 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 

Clermont... 

Gallia 

Guernsey 

Harrison .- 

Higliland. .-■ 

Hocking — 

Jackson • 

Jefferson ' - 

Lawrence 

Meigs - 

Monroe. 

Morgan 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Perr... 

Pike 

Ross... -- 

Scioto - 

Vinton 

Washington 


Total. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Blair 

Bradford 

Butler.. 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon. 

Centre. .- 

Clarion. 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Elk 

Erie 


,134,000 

0 

272,000 


1.406,000 


147,000 
267,000 
376,000 


821.000 
284,000 


232,000 


50.000 
89,000 


705,000 

277,000 

472.000 

0 

0 


24,000 
1,354,000 


159,000 

870,000 

0 

447,000 


6.  574. 000 


0 
175,000 

1.  977. 000 
679,000 

1,353,000 
231,000 
369,000 


0 

418,000 

283,000 

0 

1,010.000 

0 

184.000 

147.000 

5.678.000 

41.000 

1.094.000 

100,000 

518,000 

807,000 

0 

787,000 


15,851,000 


14,635,000 

436,000 

3,316,000 

231,000 

646,000 

64,000 

1,674,000 

2,478.000 

8.000 

1, 010, 000 

0 

193,000 

209,000 

418,000 

176,000 

1,030,000 

206,000 

2,263,000 
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Public 
Apr 


1.' 


Stat  I  aod  ooanty 
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Fayette. 

Forest.. 

Fulton.. 

Orecne.. 

Huntingdofi. 

Indiana.. 

Jefferson. 

Juniata . . 

Lackawanija. 

Lawrence. 

Lar.eme.-. 

Lycoming. 

McKean., 

Mercer 

Mifflin  .. 
Monroe. . 
Montour. 
N'orthumblrland. 
Perry. . . 
Pike.  . 
Potter... 
Schuylkill. .. 
Snyder... 
Somerset. 
Sullivan.. 
Susquehan|ia. 

TioKa 

Union 

Venango. 
Warren.. 
Washingtn  i. 
Wayne.. 
Westmoreland . 
Wyomins. 


Tota 


sou 

Anderson. 
Cherokee.. 
Greenville. 

Oconee 

Pickens  .. 
Spartanbi 


Tota 


Anderson. 
Bledsoe... 

Blount 

Bradley '.. 
Campbell. 

Carter 

Claiborne. 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Cnmberlanll 
De  Kalb.. 
Fentress. - 
Franklin.. 
Grainger.. 

Greene 

Grundy... 
Hamblen  >. 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock.. 
Hawkins... 

Jackson 

Jefferson  L 

Johnson 

Knox 

Loudon 

McMlnn.. 

Macon 

Marion 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Overton 

Pickett 

Polk  1.  ... 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

Smith  1 

Sullivan.... 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren 
Warren 
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September  j; 


Never 

eligible 

for  PWA 

grant 


Amounts  of 
PW.\  grants 
to  Counties 
ever  eligilile 

(nearest 
thousand) 


H  C.IROUNA 


u:g 


X 
X 
X 
X 


T  :nvessee 


X 


.\ 


X 


*3. 169.000 

152.000 

2.000 

68.0fl0 

21. S,  000 

KKt5.0<30 

.599,  OOO 

\e.  (XKJ 

2,912,  0I» 

7S1,  000 

2. 472.  OOO 

1.032.000 

920.000 

9-21.  00(1 

30.5.  (XX) 

302.  000 

0 

773.  000 

87.  OfiO 

120.  (XXl 

H.CKK) 

4.  S18.  OOO 

2.000 

742.  00(J 

59.000 

287.  (XKI 

31.000 

109.  000 

32.  (XW 

964.000 

723.  OOO 

202.  OOO 

.  143.  (XK) 

4.000 


1. 


58.988.000 


10.000 


10.000 


271.000 

487.000 
140.  0<X) 
168.  (XXI 

20.000 

52.000 

.649,000 

91.000 

165.  000 

283.000 

119.000 

0 

.57.  00<J 

640.000 

6X9.  flOO 

.201.000 

124.000 


390.000 

0 

23a  000 

274,  000 

761.000 

48.000 

113.  OIX) 

0 

90.00r) 

14R.  000 

583.000 

0 

0 

.  147,  OOO 

616.000 

728. OOO 

251.000 

*<.  000 

681.000 

342.000 


485.000 
190.000 
198.000 


Appalachian  counties'  eligibility  for  and 
amounts  of  Federal  grants  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (as  of 
Apr.  15,  1964)— Continued 


Appalachian    counties'    eligibility   /or 
amounts    of    Federal    grants   uMt,  ^ 
Public    Works    Acceleration    Act    u. 
Apr.  15,  i 964)— Continued  ^      ^ 


.•^tate  und  county 
1 

Never 

eligible 

for  PWA 

grant 

.\moiint<!  of 
I'W.v  t'nnts 
to  i'()iintit>« 
ever  cIibiMc 

mrarfsf 
thousand) 

TEN-M 

Washingt 
White..,. 

:s3EE— continui'd 
on 

$126,000 

444.  (K)0 

Total 

15.  mi.  000 

VlRr.IVlA 

-  1 

Allcghanj 

(1 

Biith  L... 

1) 

Blan.l 

X 

BotPtourl 
Buchan;a 

Carroll... 

1 

0 

I. 

363.0<iO 

578,  U 10 

Craig 

X 

Dickcnsoi 
Floyd... 

a 

17H,  1)00 

X 
X 

GilfS..   

Grayson. 
Highland 
Lee 

613,  (X*J 

X 

593. 0<X) 

Pulaslvi.. 

X 

Russell... 

0 

Scott 

2.^3  (tXl 

Smvth   -. 

X 

Tazewell - 

tM)  IK)0 

\Vashingt 

on 

X 

Wise  -  -. 
Wythe  .. 

X 

2.058.000 

al_ 

Tot 

6, 326, 000 

EST     VIRGINIA 

Barbour. 

2'^2  000 

Berkeley. 

1.  448,  IXX) 
629  (X» 

Boone  . . 

Bra.rton.. 

3t>4  IXX) 

Brooke  '. 

u 

Cabell... 

3,  4t'rf1.  000 
31,000 

Calhoun. 

Clay  _     . 

0 

Doddridg 

e 

92,000 

Fayette  . 

2  042  000 

Gilmer... 

274  00(J 

Grant 

369  'KX) 

Cireenbrie 

r 

9>S0  000 

Hampshii 
Hancock 

■e. 

7  '  000 



1,.'176.(K)0 

State  and  county 

Never 
eligible 
tor  PWA 

grant 

A  mount*  01 
*;  **  A  granti 
tocountid 
avereligiy, 

(neawst 
thousand) 

WEST  VIRGINIA — continued 
Hardv   

'       «277,000 

1.886,000 

247.000 

llarri.son  . 

Jackson  

JelTerson 

Kanawha 

i      2.915,000 

Lewis           .. 

Linci'ln   .     ..   ..  

1.118.00? 
1.516.000 

Logan 

MrDfiwpll 

.Marion 

247.000 

580,000 

1.022,000 

1.282,000 

2,461,000 

„  648,000 

2,317,0(8 

2,477,000 

749,000 

53,000 

860,000 

1.548,000 

«O,000 

671,000 

725.000 

365,000 

287,000 

1       2,655,000 

673,000 

88,000 

88,000 

329,000 

243.00) 

321,000 

333,000 

324,000 

43iOOO 

65iOO0 

(            64,000 

■                   5 

Marshall 

.Mason  

.Mercer 

.\iincral 

Mingo  -   

Monongalia 

.Monroe 

1 

Morgan 

.Nicholas     

Ohio   

Pendleton 

1 '  lesisan ts   

Pocahontas 

l^ri'ston 

I'utnain 

Kaleigb    

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane.. 

Summers . 

Taylor 

Tucker 

'I'yler 

I'pshur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wotzel 

Wirt... 

Wood 

!           761,000 
278,000 

Wyoming 

Total 

4i  Oil,  000 
201,478,000 

Grand  total 

I  Once  eligible  but  eligibility  now  termihated. 

Summary  of  Appalarhinr)  rrnmties  eligible  for  and  amounts  of  Federal  grants  binder  (he 
Fuhlic  Works  Acceleration  Act  {as  of  Apr.  16,  1964) 


State 


.\lahaina 

Georgia  

Kentucky. 

Maryland 

North  CjToUna 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania 

Tf'nnes.see 

Virginia 

West  \'ireiiiia.. 
South  Carolina 

Total  ... 


Total 
nuiiilier 
of  coun- 
ties in 
State 


F'ul)lic  works  acceleration  grants  to  Appalaekian  countiet 


Number  of 
.\ppalach- 
ian  coiin- 
t  it's        t 


67 

159 

120 

23 

100 

88 

67 

95 

100 

55 

46 


as 

35 
44 

3 
20 
24 
52 
49 
21 
SS 

« 


920  I 


355 


Number  of 
counties 

never 
eligible 


6 
10 
0 
0 
10 
1 
0 


Number  of 
count  ie.s 
once  eli- 
gible but 
not  now 
eligible 


Number  of 
counties 
ever  eli- 
gible 


Number  of 
eligible 
counties: 

that     .  , 
received 
grants 


Amounts 
of  public 
works  a^ 
celeration 
grants 


26 
25 
44 

3 
19 
23 
52 
42 
12 
.55 

1 


2C 
19 
42 

e 

16 
18 
SO 
37 

6 
SI 

H 


48 


19 


307 


266 


$20,827,000 

5,917,000 

27,561.000 

1,406.000 

6.574,000 

15.851.000 

58.988,000 

1.5,007,000 

5,326,000 

44,011.000 

10,000 


201,478,000 


The  above  tables  show  that  67  of  the  355 
Appalachian  counties  are  not  now  eligible 
for  grants  under  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act;  neverthele.=s.  they  would  be  eligible 
for  the  even  larger  80-percent  Federal  grants 
under  the  reenacted  public  works  accelera- 
tion provisions  of  this  bill. 

TTie  failure  of  public  works  construction 
programs  to  reduce  unemployment  or  to 
provide  any  enduring  stimulus  for  the  econ- 
omy Is  evidenced  by  the  very  fact  that  this 
bill  Is  now  before  Congress.  This  bill  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $237,200,000  to 
carry  out  all  of  the   provisions  of   the   bill. 


except  the  construction  of  highways,  for  th« 
first  2  fiscal  years.  Much  of  this  money  will 
be  spent  for  the  construction  of  public  i»r 
cllities  such  as  those  constructed  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  Over  approximately 
a  2-year  period  some  $290  million  In  Pederil 
funds  have  been  expended  In  Appalachl* 
under  the  area  redevelopment  and  public 
works  acceleration  programs  alone.  If  tW* 
expenditure  (which  is  $53  million  more  thtt 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  nonhighw«T 
programs  in  H.R.  11946)  had  served  its  to- 
tended  purpose  of  reducing  unejnploynient, 
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efforts  to 
less 
Nation. 


^aht  now  be  no  special  Appalachian 
*So«rty  legislation  before  Congreas. 

*°  CONCI-TJSION 

,Hrten  and  dramatic  proposal  for  a  "war'* 

^'"JJv  to  a  particular  region  hafi  great 

on  poverty       ^^^^j^g  ^nd  emotion  are  no 

*PKSute  for  carefully  considered  and  well- 
""^ved  legislative  proposals. 
*°«flre  in  favor  of  governmental 
-^^  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
P'*"^^!*  citizens  throughout  the  Nal 
'"^  telievTthat  those  efforts  should  be 
^*Xnt  with  the  basic  concept  of  govern- 
*"^S^t  private  enterprise  and  self-help 
""!he  keystone,  and  that  massive  Federal 
Iftemntlon  should  be  resorted  to  only  aa  a 
,  It  «nd  unavoidable  measure. 
^eaJe  opposed  to  legislation  which  would 
!^nate%Kalnst  parts  of  the  Nation  in 
iliroJTotherf  we  are  opposed  to  legisla- 
j;°  proposals  characterized  by  vague  and 
i^biwous  programs  designed  to  appeal  to 
•^oS  rather  than  reason.  We  are  op- 
^  S  the  further  growth  of  socialistic. 
U!aucratlc  programs  which  promote  only 
Eove««^e°^^°^  the  best  Interests  of  the 

''we°°belleve  the  House  should  reject  H.R. 
11946  for    the   reasons    set   forth    In    these 

°^  Jamel  cTAuchincloss,  William  C.  Cramer. 
John  P.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Fred  Schwengel. 
Howard  W.  Robison,  James  Harvey. 
Robert  T.  McLoskey,  James  R.  Grover. 
Jr.,  Carl  W.  Rich,  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Don  H.  Clausen. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ,  ,...,.. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending and  speaking  at  the  1964  min- 
ing convention  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  in  Portland,  Oreg.  Many  mat- 
ters of  importance  were  discussed  at  the 
various  meetings. 

Among  the  significant  sessions  of  this 
convention  was  one  concerned  with  the 
use  of  our  public  lands  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress passed,  and  the  President  has 
approved,  legislation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission—Public Law  88-606— an  act  for 
the  interim  classification  and  manage- 
ment of  public  lands— Public  Law  88- 
607— and  an  act  granting  interim  au- 
thority for  the  disposal  of  certain  public 
lands— Public  Law  88-608. 

At  the  panel  discussion  concerning  the 
use  of  the  public  lands  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspi- 
NALL,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  outlined 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  and  objectives 
of  the  interim  legislation;   and  MUton 
Pearl,   the    committee's    consultant   on 
mining  and  public   lands  matters,   set 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture would  operate.     In  my  talk,  I  set 
forth  my  views  concerning  the  place  of 
the    leasable     minerals — primarily     oil 
and  gas— in  the  use  of  the  public  lands. 
Because  of  the  importance  at  this  time 
of  the  information  contained  in  these 


papers,  I  include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  under  permission  previously 
granted,    and    commend    them    to    all 
Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  oth- 
ers who  are  interested  in   the  proper 
administration  of  the  public  lands: 
Current  Status  of  Public  Lands 
Legislation 
(Remarks     of    Hon.    Wayne    N.     Asfinall, 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Colo- 
rado and  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  at  the  1964 
Mining  Convention  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  held  at  the  Portland  Hilton 
Hotel,     Portland,     Oreg..     September     15. 
1964) 

Many  matters  of  great  significance  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands,  as  it 
affects  the  mining  industry,  have  taken  place 
since  we  last  discussed  these  matters  at  your 
convention  In  Los  Angeles  a  year  ago.  On 
the  executive  side,  there  have  been  some 
new  interpretations  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  the  rule  of  discovery  in 
connection  with  claims  under  the  mining  law 
of  1872.  This  wUl  be  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arate talk  by  one  of  the  leading  mining  at- 
torneys of  the  West  and  I  will  not  infringe  on 
his   topic. 

In   the   legislative   field    there    have   been 
four  major  enactments:   the  wilderness  bill; 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission;  a  bill  establishing 
guidelines  for  the  interim  classification  of 
public  lands  and  the  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  those  public  lands  retained  in  Fed- 
eral ownership  during  the  Commission  re- 
view period;  and,  fourthly,  a  bill  establish- 
ing procedures  for  the  sale  of  public  lands 
that  have  been  classified  as  being  required 
for  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
a  community  or  as  being  chiefly  valuable  for 
residential,  commercial,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial or  public  uses,  or  development.    During 
the  courses  of  the  morning  the  detaUs  and 
projected  effect  of  each  of  these  pieces  of 
legislation  will  be  discussed. 

Many  of  you  I  know  hoped  and  expected 
that  by  the  time  we  came  to  this  meeting 
we  would  be  able  to  refer  to  the  wilderness 
legislation  as  something  in  the  past,  as  some- 
thing that  had  been  enacted,  and  that  we 
could  therefore  forget  about  It.  But  you 
cannot;  we  cannot.  It  is  not  all  behind  us 
and  I  would  like  to  impress  on  you  the  needs 
as  they  exist  today. 

The  wilderness  bill  that  became  law  on 
September  3,  1964,  places  into  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  9.1  million 
acres  of  land,  comprised  of  those  areas  pre- 
viously classified  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  canoe  area  In  Minnesota  and 
small  areas  in  New  Hampshire  and  North 
Carolina,  all  these  lands  were  open  to  pros- 
pecting and  the  staking  of  claims  under  the 
1872  mining  law.  By  the  terms  of  the  Wild- 
erness Act  the  mining  law  will  continue  to 
be  applicable  to  these  areas  until  December 
31,  1983,  except  that  patents  will  be  granted 
to  the  mineral  deposits  only. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  from  the  Western 
States  were  almost  unanimous  in  seeking 
to  assure  the  maximum  mineral  develop- 
ment in  these  areas  being  designated  as  wild- 
erness The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
were  outnumbered.  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
further,  is  that  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  aware  of  the  importance 
to  western  communities  of  developments  in 
the  public  lands  and  those  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  who  are  aware  have  no  con- 
stituents who  are  interested  in  fostering 
western  development;  but  they  aU  have 
some  constituents  who  favor  wilderness  pre- 
servation and  look  upon  mining  in  wilderness 
areas  as  an  act  of  despoliation. 

In  ovu-  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  we  worked  out  a  compromise  whereby 


mining  would  be  aUowed  to  continue  In  these 
wilderness  areas  untU  1989.  This  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  part  of  the  overall  compromise, 
but  It  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  what 
might  have  happened  had  there  been  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  mining  alone.  Under  the  blU. 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  permanent  status 
of  primitive  areas  was  left  up  to  future 
action  of  Congress.  Included  among  the 
items  left  for  future  determination  was  the 
matter  of  mining  in  those  areas  now  desig- 
nated as  primitive. 

In  the  conference  committee  with  the  Sen- 
ate we  were  faced  with  the  need  to  defend 
any  new  mining  in  the  areas  designated  as 
wilderness   and   with   the    Senate   provision 
that  primitive  areas  should  be  designated  as 
wilderness  areas.    The  compromise  that  came 
out  of  that  conference  committee  allows  the 
mining  laws  to  remain  applicable  to  wilder- 
ness areas  untU  1983  and  the  uses  in  primi- 
tive areas  will  remain  as  they  now  are— which 
means  that  they  remain  open  under  the  min- 
ing laws— until  such  time  as  Congress  acts 
to  either  declassify  the  area  or  place  it  to 
the  wilderness  system.     Although  the  west- 
em   members   held   the   line   at   this   point 
there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that,  in  the 
absence    of    good   and    compelling    reasons. 
Congress  in  the  future  is  going  to  use  the 
end  of  1983  as  the  cutoff  for  the  applicability 
of  the  mining  laws  in  those  areas  now  classi- 
fied as  primitive.     I  therefore  urge  you  to 
go  out  and  study  the  wilderness  areas  and 
the  primitive  areas  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point to  determine  their  mineral  potential. 
Under  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  reqvilred  to  give  public 
notice    and    hold    public    hearings    on    any 
proposal  to  recommend  the  reclassification  of 
a  primitive  area  as  wilderness.    When  that  Is 
done  and  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
a  specific  area  is  mineralized  I  urge  you  to 
appear  before  the  hearing  and  present  scien- 
tific geologic  proof  that  will  become  part  of 
the  record.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
we  may  be  locking  up  some  unknown  re- 
sources; it  is  necessary  now  to  have  a  logical 
scientific  basis  for  any  such  opinion. 

No  primitive  area  is  permitted  to  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  without  congressional  ac- 
tion. When  the  legislation  is  considered  by 
Congress  I  can  assure  you  that  we  wUl  give 
weight  in  each  instance,  to  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  geologlsto 
m  private  Industry  as  to  the  mineral  poten- 
tial of  an  area.  If  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  particular  area  is  of 
mineral  character  I  think  the  Congress  will 
respond  and  either  exclude  the  area  from 
the  wilderness  or  leave  it  open  to  exploration 
under  the  mining  laws  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  to  permit  mineral  development. 
But  in  the  absence  of  such  analytical  evalua- 
tion the  Congress  may  Ignore  requests  to 
leave  land  open  to  fvurther  mining  develop- 
ment. ^  ,    , 

Another  factor  that  will  most  certainly 
weigh  heavily  in  futiire  considerations  by 
Congress,  relative  to  mining  in  wilderness 
areas,  will  be  the  manner  in  which  you  act 
to  exercise  the  right  to  prospect  for  and  de- 
velop minerals  In  the  wilderness  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  new  law.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  demonstrate  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  cooperate  with  the 
Forest  Service  personnel  In  connection  with 
access  and  the  type  of  equipment  to  be 
utilized  in  prospecting  and  mining. 

The  Wilderness  Act  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  reasonable  regula- 
tions to  govern  prospecting  Including  a  re- 
quirement of  restoration  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable of  the  surface  of  the  land  disturbed  In 
prospecting  and  location  work.  The  eyes  of 
the  Nation  will  be  on  you  to  see  If  this  U 
feasible.  I  urge  you  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Secretary  in  the  development  of  regula- 
tions and  thereafter  In  your  operations  in 
wilderness  areas. 
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of  the  United  States.    This  is  still  the  policy      establishment   of  reg^aatlons  p«rt«i 

ven  though  large  areas     the  public  lands.    The  detAii.%JTl"^ 

one    purpose    or    another.    Another    policy     mission  will  operate  will  be  bronaht'  ^'^' 


of  the  United  States  even  though  large  areas     the  public 

are  withdrawn  by  the  executive  branch  for      latlon  and  the  manner  In  which  S" 


to 


3?_e  details  df^^ 


in  which  you  perform  in  those 

areas  will  not  only  influence  Con- 
eonnectloa  with  future  wlldemeas 

I  may  very  well  be  used  as  a  stand- 

hlch  to  measure  the  ability  of  the  enunciated  in   the    1872   act   permitted   the  one   of  the   members  of  the*"Dto«i^  i**  ^ 

nduatry  to  effectively  practice  mul-  location  and  purchase  of  valuable  minerals  later  discussion.                                   '  to  our 

on  the  public  lands  generally.  and  the  lands  In  which  they  were  found.  Because  of  the  increase  In  denun/i 

on  the  subject  of  mineral  develop-  Although  this  Is  still  the  policy,  and  it  is  use  of  the  public  lands,  we  have»*  '* 

public  land  areas,  I  would  like  to  still  the  law,  you  have  found  it  Increasingly  Interim  authority  for  classification  ^*''** 

you  some  very  Interesting  statls-  difficult  to  acquire  mineral  lands  under  this  posal  of  those  lands  that  are  urgtntlv      ****" 

that  I  had  developed  concerning  law.  for  development.     In  the  act  providln**** 

of  minerals  production,  including  Another    example   of   divergence    between  classification   of   lands   we  were  ver»     '* 

the  public  land  States.    In  making  legislative  enactment  and   executive  action  ful  to  make  clear  that  this  new  actdiiJ*'*" 

ysla  we  coxUd  not  restrict  It  to  the  is  found  in  connection  with  the  Death  Valley  repeal  any  existing  law.  Including  ths  tni  ^ 

as  such  because,  as  you  know,  National  Monument.    By  act  of  Congress  the  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  th.n  tTrl^ 

ng  claims  ripen  Into  patents  and 

strued  to  restrict  prospecting,  bcatiuB  T" 
veloplng.  mining,  entering,  leasing,  or  pitttt 
Ing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  landg  to 
volved.  Of  coiu-se,  if  any  of  the  lands  to 
volved  are  withdrawn  from  mineral  en^" 
up  to  cover  those  States  where  grotmds  from  the  operation  of  the  mining  because  of  a  classification  for  an  lncon«ut»t 
Is,   overall,   a  preponderance   of     laws  In  the  same  manner  as  he  would  in      use,  then  the  mining  laws  woulfl  not  be 

other  public  land  areas.  Since  then  we  have  pllcable  during  the  period  of  wlthdrsiw 
been  advised  of  a  proposal  by  the  National  But  It  Is  our  thought  that  no  Buch  witt 
Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man-  drawal  could  be  effected  unless  tt  u  provldM 
agement   to   withdraw  over  48.000   acres  of     ' —  '-    '■^-  ^-'■' —  ^-   .      .  "* 


are  listed  as  privately  owned 
fberefore,  since  the  11  Western  States 

were  all  carved  out  of  the  public 
md,  therefore,  all  ownership  Is  trace- 
he  public  domain,  I  had  the  statls 
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ScpteiHber  ^ 


since  1960  Indicate  definitely  that 
ao  and  25  pwcent  of  all  of  the  mln- 
produced  in  the  United  States 
those  areas  that  are  or  were  public 
'  rhe  year  1962,  which  is  both  the  last 
which  complete  statistics  are  avail- 
also  is  a  typical  year,  we  found  that, 
20.3  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  pro- 
the  United  States  came  from  the 
l^ds  States  and  26.8  percent  of  all 
produced  in  the  United  States 
the  public  lands  States;  the  over- 
was  23.1  percent, 
at  a  map  showing  the  principal 
districts  frc»n  which  ores  and  con- 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
produced   readily   disclosed   that 
percent  Is  not  applicable  to  these 
minerals.      We   therefore   ran   the 
a  little  differently  and  found  that 
public-lands  States  and  Alaska, 
produced  84.8  percent  of  the  value  of 
particular  minerals — gold,  silver,  cop- 
and  zinc — produced  In  the  United 
I  recognize   that   these   particular 
account  for  only  5  percent  of  the 
of]  all  noinersa  production  in  the  United 
I  tut  these  are  significant  minerals  and 
pi  oductlon  Is  necessary   not  only   in 
the  economy  but  to  the  growth 
TTnlted  States. 

we  talk  of  23  percent  of  all  the 

and  fuels  ix^oduced  in  the  United 

whether  we  talk  of  84  percent  of 

minerals,  the  fact  Is  that  the  mineral 

on  from  the  public  lands  States  is 

The  detailed  statistical  data  are 

can  be  examined  after  the  meeting 

>f  you  who  want  to  and  I  shall  also 

available  for  publication  if  the 

Ck>ngress  desires  to  do  so  because,  to 

of  my  knowledge,  this  type  of  data 

been  extracted  from  the  overall 

^at  are  published  annually  by  the 

Df  Mines. 

that  these  data  will  be  of  great 
to  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
In  Its  studies  during  the  next  4  years, 
that,  by  now,  most  people,  and  par- 
groups  such  as  this,  are  generaUy 
with  the  need  for  the  study  being 
by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
ion      The  need  for  the  review  has 
by  me  for  almost  2V2   years 


record,  however,  let  us  review  a 

the  salient  factors   with   particular 

to  the  manner  in  which  you,  the 

miners,  are  affected.     The  first 

mining   act,   which    was   passed   in 


well  as  the  1872  law,  which  remains 

lay  the  basic  general  law  governing 

appropriation   and   purchase  of   public 

lands  containing  valiiable  minerals, 

the   principle    that    the    mineral 

the  public  domain  are  free  and  open 

and  occupation  by  all  citizens 


ezplc  ration 


land  In  that  monument  and  the  proposal  Is 
now  pending 

So,  despite' the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
places  the  responsibility  on  Congress  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  dis- 
posal of  public  lands,  we  find  the  executive 
exercising  Increasing  control  In  this  direc- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  will  have  as  one  of  its 
major  tasks  a  review  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  responsibilities  and  functions  In 
connection  with  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  public  lands. 

If  these  factors  were  not  enough  to  war- 
rant a  comprehensive  review  of  the  public 
land  laws  and  their  administration  let  me 
remind  you  again  of  your  increasing  difficul- 
ties In  obtaining  patents  under  the  mining 
laws.  Just  remember  that  the  1872  mining 
law  provides  no  details  for  administration, 
nor  does  It  provide  a  definition  of  terms. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  therefore, 
these  matters  were  left  first  for  determina- 
tion by  those  administering  the  law  and 
then  for  Judicial  review  and  determination. 
The  development  of  the  marketability  test 
and  other  interpretations  of  the  mining  law 
have  been  followed  with  apprehension  by 
many  mining  men. 

Some  people  have  advocated  amendment  to 
the  mining  law  to  define  these  factors. 
Others  have  reconunended  broad  revision  of 
the  mining  law.  Some  proposals  have  re- 
lated to  specific  Issues  that  affect  multiple 
use  of  the  public  lands.  For  example,  the 
Western  States  Land  Commissioners  Asso- 
ciation at  Its  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  20  and  21,  1964,  adopted  a  resolution  ad- 
vocating enactment  of  legislation  to  require 
the  recordation  of  all  mineral  locations, 
whether  old  or  new,  in  the  local  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  "to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
peditiously determine  the  validity  or  invalid- 
ity of  such  claims." 

It  Is  Impracticable  and  unrealistic  to  think 
that  we  could  consider  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  mineral  development  without  consid- 
ering varloiis  competing  uses  for  the  public 
lands.  This  Is  likewise  true  If  we  were  to 
try  to  consider  legislation  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  status  of  grazers,  who 
not  only  use  the  public  lands  but,  In  many 
instances,  have  made  sizable  Investments  in 
the  public  lands  without  any  assurance  of 
right  to  continued  use. 

All  of  these  matters  must  be  considered 
in  one  comprehensive  study  and  that  will 
be  the  function  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  At  the  conclusion  of  Its 
study  the  Commission  will  be  In  a  position 
to  recommend  comprehensive  legislation 
which  will  enable  Congress  to  reassert  its  au- 
thority and  reaffirm  its  responsibility  for  the 


for   In   the   regulations   to  be   Issued  undtr 
this  legislation. 

It  will  be  up  to  you  and  your  represent!, 
tlves  to  review  carefully  the  regulations  pro- 
posed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Insure  that  lands  are  classified  for  their  high- 
est  and  best  use.  The  requlPementa  xtax 
we  have  for  publication  of  regulations  ufl 
for  public  hearings  assure  wide  public  ptr. 
tlclpatlon  In  the  rulemaking  procedure. 

In  the  public  sale  bill,  to  which  I  referrti 
earlier,  we  have  provided  for  the  TJnitel 
States  to  retain  the  mineral  Interests.  If, 
at  a  later  date.  It  develops  that  there  in 
valuable  minerals  present,  the  United  Stata 
will  get  the  benefit. 

We  on  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  have  a  feeling  of  satlt- 
factlon,  a  feeling  that  we  are  on  the  ntl 
to  new  and  more  meaningful  development  of 
the  public  lands.  We  expect  the  Congrea 
to  carry  forward  on  the  Job  tihat  we  han 
begun.  With  your  cooperation,  and  the  co- 
operation  of  all  others  Interested  in  tbe 
use  of  the  public  lands,  we  cail  and  will  be 
successful . 

Under  the  legislation  that  we  passed,  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Comifalsslon  is  n- 
quired  to  submit  Its  report  not  later  thia 
December  31,  1968.  Thereafter,  It  will  be  up 
to  Congress  to  consider  and  act  upon  tbi 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  In  Uh 
meantime  all  action  In  connection  with  pub- 
lic lands  will  stop.  Quite  the  cohtrary  Is  true. 
While  we  might  not  be  inclined  during  the 
next  4-year  period  to  consider  comprehenitw 
public  land  legislation,  I  cah  assure  yon 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  ud 
Insular  Affairs  will  give  consideration  to  laj 
legislation  that  is  necessary  in  the  intetta 
management  and  disposal  of  public  Undi. 
Likewise,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will,  I  am  certain,  continue  to  admlnifta 
existing  laws  as  well  as  the  new  temportir 
legislation  In  an  effort  to  obtain  tbe  mall' 
mum  use  and  benefit  from  the  public  lamta. 

Our  panel  discussion  this  morning  will 
be  concerned  with  the  use  of  thie  public  lamto 
during  the  next  decade. 


Thx  Usx  or  Our  Public  Laxos  in  thx  Nm 
Decade 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Waltek  Rogebs,  a  Bip- 
resentatlve  in  Congress  from  Texas  ud 
a  member  of  the  Hotise  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  at  the  1904  MlB* 
ing  Convention  of  the  American  mnUl 
Congress,  held  at  the  Portland-Hilton  B&" 
tel,  Portland.  Oreg.,  September  16.  iMt) 

THE    LEASABLE    MIITEBALS 

Our  moderator  and  chairman  of  this  morn- 
ing's session  has  talked  about  some  of  ttw 
aspects  of  the  use  of  public  .lands  by  tM 
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__^  mining  industry.    My  talk  will  be 
JiJ^  primarily    to   development    of    the 

«>*^r!S'lunt.'twe  embark  upon  the 
"  '*T^n^^w  Review  Commission  study 
^f  ijScYand  laws  and  of  the  use  of 
"'wl  und^  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
F«5^',  development  of  the  laws  pertaln- 
J^^SiSeral  development.  The  mining 
W  S  S2  declared  that  valuable  mineral 
''l^Jln  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
••^  .rTfree  and  open  to  exploration  and 
8»2f  jTand  the  lands  In  which  they  are 
P^'Tfn  occupation  and  purchase.  Because 
5^  SSListrative  and  Judicial  dlfler- 
•'-T^ncernlng  the  mineral  character  of 
•^,.S  oU  aid  its  locatabUity  under  the 
iS^rS^Sngress  enacted  specific  leglsla- 
S  'fteS?  of  February  11.  1897.  provided 
^.t  lands  containing  petroleum  and  other 
^«JIl  oils  and  chiefly  valuable  therefor 
jSf^  subject  to  entry  and  patent  under 

P^'ltmTure  you  all  know.  Congress,  by 
thiMt  of  February  26,  1920,  created  a  cat«- 
!SJ»^  minerals  that  could  thereafter  be 
S«;,tred  from  the  United  States  only  by 
Sr  These  minerals,  commonly  referred  to 
^e  "leasable  minerals"  Include  coal.  oU, 
«,  oU  shale,  sodium,  phosphate,  potash, 
Sd  since  1960,  native  asphalt,  solid  and 
rtmisolld  bituminous  rock. 

Ittlnk  we  shotUd  note  that  there  is  now 
ending  before  our  Committee  on  Interior 
SnSlInsular  Affairs,  legislation  to  permit  the 
iLiM  of  public  lands  for  the  development  of 
Ztoo-mal  steam.  In  this  connection  it  Is 
toterestlng  that,  after  all  these  years  of  op- 
astlon  under  the  mining  laws,  the  Mineral 
T-rimr  Act,  and  other  disposal  laws,  the 
Dioarttnent  of  the  Interior  Solicitor  ruled 
tSt  B  person  could  not  file  a  valid  placer 
claim  for  geothermal  steam  and  that  this  re- 
wuree  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  under  any  existing  statute.  The  clear 
inference  is  that  there  may  be  other  nUneral 
i«ources— presently  unknown  or  undis- 
oorered— that  will  not  be  subject  to  develop- 
ment under  existing  law. 

Prom  your  point  of  view  the  significant 
fact  I  think,  is  that  in  considering  future 
mu  of  the  public  lands  we  must  recognize 
tbe  need  to  not  only  permit  but  to  encourage 
development  of  these  other  mineral  resources 
that  I  have  envunerated.  along  with  the  ex- 
traction and  sale  of  the  common  varieties  of 
nnd   gravel,  and  stone.     And   let  me  also 
remind  you  that  the  leasable  minerals  pro- 
duce sizable  revenues  which  are  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  States  and 
with  the  reclamation  fund.     During  calendar 
year  1963.  the  United  States  received,  exclu- 
ilve  of  revenue  from  oU  and  gas  development 
00  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  in  excess 
of  1110  million.     In  all  States  except  Alaska 
the  State  receives  37.5  percent  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  mineral  revenues;  the  reclama- 
tion fund   receives    52.2    percent;    and    the 
IMeral  Government  retains  the  other  10  per- 
osnt    Alaska,  under  its  statehood  act,  re- 
ceives 90  percent  of  the  revenues  and  the 
IWeral  Qoveriunent  retains   10  percent  in 
Its  general  fimd.     For  the  record  we  take 
note  of  the  fact  that   the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  this  past  July  adopted  a  res- 
olution recommending  a  revision  of  the  al- 
location  of   Mineral    Leasing    Act   revenues 
10  that  the  States  would  receive  50  percent 
and  the  reclamation  fund  40  percent  with  the 
Federal  Government  retaining  the  same  10 
percent  It  now  receives. 

It  may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  this 
has  meant  In  dollars  to  some  of  the  Western 
States.  In  1963,  the  State  of  Wyoming,  as 
Its  share  of  Federal  revenues  derived  from 
mineral  leasing  received  ei4.4  million,  New 
Mexico  received  $9.6  mUUon;  Alaska,  W.6  mU- 
Uon;  Colorado,  $3.4  million;  Utah.  $3.8  mil- 
Uon;  California,  $2.7  million,  and  Montana, 
♦a  mUllon;    16  other   States  received  leaser 
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amounts,  the  bulk  of  which  came,  of  course, 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

During  this  past  year  there  have  been  three 
outstanding  actions  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  nonlocatable  mineral  re- 
soxu-ces  of  the  public  lands.  The  first  was  ac- 
complished by  administrative  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who,  I  am  pleased 
to  report,  issued  r^ulations  under  which 
helium  from  the  public  lands  wiU  no  longer 
be  wasted  and  instead  can  be  sold  for  private 
development.  I  understand  that  the  first 
proposals  for  heliimi  development  have  al- 
ready been  received  and  that  a  contract  Is 
now  under  discussion.  We  shaU  watch  this 
with  great  Interest. 

The  other  two  actions  Involved  legislation 
that  was  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  resulted  In 
the  enactment  of  two  laws:   one  Increased 
the  acreage  limitation  on  leases  for  phosphate 
development   and   the   other   Increased   the 
acreage  limitation  for  coal  leasing.    And  let 
me  assure  you  that  otir  conunlttee,  keenly 
aware  of  the  competing  demands  for  the  use 
of  the  public  lands,  examined  very  carefully 
Into  the  need  for  increasing  the  acreage  limi- 
tations.   In  connection  with  phosphate,  the 
new  law  permits  a  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration to  take,  hold,  own,  or  control  phos- 
phate leases  or  permits  covering  up  to  20,480 
acres  of  public  lands  In  Ueu  of  the  10,240-acre 
limitation  previously  in  existence.     In  con- 
nection with  coal  leasing,  the  new  law  In- 
creases from  10,240  acres  to  46,080  acres  the 
maximum  acreage  limitation  for  the  totel  of 
all  coal  leases  and  permits  within  one  State 
that  may  be  held  by  any  person  or  group. 

Our  committee  found  that  these  Increases 
in  acreage  limitations  were  necessary  because 
of  Increased  demands  for  these  minerals  In 
the  Western  States,  coupled  with  Increased 
costs  of  development,  which  require  that  an 
investor  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  suffi- 
cient acreage  out  of  which  to  amortize  his 
Investment  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  committee  recognized,  however,  that 
some  mineral  lands  are  more  productive  than 
others;  the  thickness  and  density  of  the 
phosphate  and  coal  beds  vary  from  place  to 
place.  Accordingly,  In  our  reports  on  these 
bills  the  committee  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  Into  consideration  these 
physical  conditions  in  determining  the  area 
of  the  leases  that  may  be  held  by  Individual 
persons,  associations,  or  corporations. 

During  this  past  year  we  also  came  a  step 
closer  to  the  development  of  a  full-fiedged 
oil  shale  Industry.  Privately  financed  re- 
search and  development  have  started  again. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  appointed 
an  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Board,  which  Is  con- 
cluding its  second  set  of  meetings  today,  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  de-^ 
velopment  of  oil  shale. 

For  o\ir  purposes  here  I  think  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  there  are  approximately  16  500 
square  miles  of  shale  lands  in  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  that  the  richest  of  these  oil 
shale  lands  are  in  approximately  ope  million 
acres  of  land  in  Colorado,  of  which  the  bulk 
is  federally  owned  public  domain,  that  there 
are  still  thousands  of  claims  that  were  staked 
for  oil  shale  as  a  locatable  mineral  undef  the 
general  mining  laws  prior  to  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  that  since  AprU  5, 
1930  the  deposits  of  oil  shale  and  the  public 
lands  containing  such  deposits  have  been 
withdrawn  from  lease  and  disposal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  add  to  this  background  the  fact 
that  our  general  energy  consumption  is  in- 
creasing, and  wUl  continue  to  increase  as  our 
gross  national  product  increases,  we  can  only 
come  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
demand  for  leasable  minerals  from  the  public 
lands  vflll  likewise  increase  during  the  next 
10-year  period.  There  will  be  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  search  for  new  sources  of  oil 
in  fields  not  previously  discoverable  under  ex- 
isting technology  or  In  areas  that  have  not 


previously  been  considered  commercially  us- 
able. We  have  been  told  that  in  some  areas 
considered  remote  there  will  be  an  Increased 
xise  of  coal  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 
Ukewlse,  geothermal  steam  from  the  public 
lands  will  be  uUlized  In  remote  areas  for 
the  generation  of  electricity.  And.  at  the 
same  time,  the  effort  will  go  forward  to  make 
possible  the  production  of  oil  from  oil  shales 
feasible. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  without  await- 
ing the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  The  various  laws  that  we 
have  enacted  in  the  last  10  years  providing 
for  multiple  use  of  the  public  lands  wlU.  how- 
ever, be  examined  by  the  Commission  with 
a  view  to  seeing  whether  there  Is  any  need 
for  revision  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
we  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
public  lands  by  permitting  the  extraction  of 
these  resources  with  minimum  Interference 
of  other  uses. 

I  think  you  should  also  know  that  from 
oxu-  committee  staff  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  oU  companies  and  their  asso- 
ciations there  has  been  Indicated  to  us  that 
the  major  problems  of  the  oil  companies  in 
using  the  pubUc  lands  revolve  around  ascer- 
taining the  validity  of  mining  claims,  the 
absence  of  any  statutory  requirement  for  the 
filing  of  mining  claims  in  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  offices,  and  the  absence  of  statu- 
tory protection  to  provide  construcUve  notice 
of  documents  filed  In  the  land  offices.  aU 
of  which  makes  the  examination  of  Federal 
titles  hazardous.     In  addition,  as  Indicated 
by  the  chairman,  the  Western  states  Land 
Commissioners  Association  has  focused  at- 
tention on  this  subject  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  enactment  of  legislation 
to  require  the  recordation  of  mineral  loca- 
tions in  the  local  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.    There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that  wlU 
be  considered  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

The  other  major  problems  that  the  oil  and 
gas  people  have  are  problems  that  I  think  you, 
too,  experience.  These  involve  the  multiple 
use  of  public  lands  In  the  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  separate  minerals;  complex 
Federal  regulations;  and  delays  in  obtaining 
prompt  administrative  decisions,  including 
decisions  on  appeal,  on  matters  affecting  the 
use  of  the  public  lands.  These  matters  will 
all  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

In  svunmary.  I  think  that  we  can  predict 
that  the  emphasis  for  the  future  will  be  on 
more  multiple  use  of  public  lands  with  every 
effort  to  be  made  to  facUitate  simultaneous 
and  expeditious  development  of  as  many  re- 
sources as  possible. 


The  Use  or  Oua  Pttbuc  Lands  in  the  Next 
Decade 

THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION  AND 
INTBIIM    PUBLIC    LANDS   LEGISLATION 

(Remarks  of  Milton  A.  Pearl,  mining  and 
public   lands   consultant,    Hotise   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  at  the  1964 
mining  convention  of  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  held  at  the  Portland  HUton 
Hotel,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Septv  15,  1964) 
The  basic  reaaons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
have  been  stated  by  Chairman  AspmALL^d 
Congressmen  Rogers,  Chenovfeth,  and  p™" 
CAN  who  have  also  Indicated  some  ctf  thev 
aapects  of  temporary  legislation  that  will  be  : 
in  effect  during  the  period  of  the  Conamlsslon  i 
study     The  terms  of  these  acts  and  the  man-f 
ner  U^  which  they  wUl  be  administered  musU 
also  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  the 
use  of  our  public  lands  In  the  next  decade. 

THe  leglalation  esUbllsblng  the  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  has  In  It  at  the 
outset  a  statement  of  congressional  policy 
"that  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
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there  Is  no  advance  detemU- 

the  Congress  whether  lands  shoiild 

not  be  disposed  of.  It  Is  significant 

Conkress  has  adopted  this  policy  be- 

beretofore,  except  for  temporary  leg- 

( ongresslonal  enactments  pertaining 

lands  were  either  disposition  laws 

reservations  for  purposes  such  as 

parks.    The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  la 

of  stopgap  or  temporary  leglsla- 

set  up  procedures  pending  the 

>f  public  lands. 

isslon  itself  will  be  composed  of 
and  three  minority  Members 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
of  the  Senate;  three  majority  and 
Members  of  the  House  Com- 
IntericMT  and  Instilar  Affairs  who 
ai^lnted  by  the  Speaker;  six  persons 
the  Federal  Government  who  will 
by  the  President;  and  a  19th 
who  is  to  be  elected  by  the  majority 
first  18,  to  act  as  full-time  chalr- 
additlon  to  the  full-time  chairman, 
be  a  full-time  staff  director  and  the 
may  be  necessary  to  perform  the 
Cc»nmi8slon. 
]^ederal  agency  that  has  an  interest 
lands  will  designate  a  liaison  officer 
^Ith  the  Conunlsslon.     These  liaison 
also  serve  on  an  advisory  council 
have  25  additional  members  ap- 
by  the  Commission  and   be  repre- 
of  organizations  interested  In  the 
public  lands;  one  of  the  specific  or- 
listed  in  the  act   as  being  en- 
representation    on    the    Advisory 
s  one  representative  of  mining  in- 
In  order  to  provide  the  Commission 
direct  contact  with  those  In- 
In  public   lands,   the   Governor   of 
will  be   Invited   to  designate   a 
to  work  with  the  Commission 
Advisory  Council, 
charter   outlining   the   scope   of   the 
's  work  is  broad  enough  to  per- 
l^ommlssion  to  explore  into  any  as- 
public  land  vise  and  management 
Commission  Itself  may  determine  to 
First,  the  declaration  of  purpose 
takes  cognizance  of  the  public 
jimgle  that  has  developed  because 
fAllure  to  correlate  public  land  laws 
years  and  concludes  that  it  is  neces- 
ifave  a  comprehensive  review  of  both 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  la 
determine  any  revisions  that  may  be 
In  either  the  laws  or  the  regula- 
Commlssion  Is  then  charged  with 
of  studying  these  laws  and 
regulaticfns,  reviewing  the  policies  and  prac- 
Federal    agencies,    compiling    data 
to  understand  and  determine  the 
lemands  on  the  public  lands  both 
in  the  future,  and  finally,  of  recom- 
modlflcations  in  laws,  regulations, 
and  practices  necessary  to  provide 
benefit  for  the  general  public 
retention  or  disposal  of  public  lands, 
further   assures    a    broad    study 
a  public  lands  definition  that  is  all- 
and.   In   addition   to   the   public 
specifically    Includes    all    national 
irlldllfe  refuges  and  game  ranges. 

agreed  upon  between  the  House 
Senate,  the  act  will  permit  a  study 
3%  and  4  years  with  an  author- 
M  million  to  be  appropriated  dur- 
life  of  the  Commission.     It  is  re- 
hat  the  final   report   be  submitted 
than  December  31,  1968,  and  that 


iCt 


'.  he  I 


esp  inslbillty 


the  Commission  cease  existing  not  later  than 
Jxine  30,  1969. 

There  are  a  few  significant  factors  concern- 
ing the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Commission  that  we  should  keep  in  mind. 
I  think  everyone  agrees  that  the  success  of 
the  Commission  study  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  recommendations  rests  in  large 
measvire  on  the  unanimity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  without  regard  to 
party  politics.  Accordingly,  Chairman  As- 
piNALL  has  suggested  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  should  not  be  designated 
until  after  the  November  3d  election.  In 
the  meantime  the  administration,  in  its  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  appropriation  cover- 
ing various  items,  has  Included  $500,000  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  1965.  If  this  amount  Is  appropriated 
it  will  permit  the  Commission  to  get  started 
Immediately  after  its  members  are  named. 
In  this  connection,  the  act  provides  that  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  Jointly  by  the  senior  Members 
who  are  named  to  the  Commission  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

As  has  been  Indicated,  the  need  for  the 
Conunlsslon  review  stems  from  the  Inade- 
quacies of  the  present  public  land  laws.  Be- 
cause these  Inadequacies  have  hampered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  meeting  current  de- 
mands for  the  use  of  the  public  lands  and 
because  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  believed  that  It  would  be  unwise 
to  maintain  this  unsatisfactory  status  quo 
until  the  Commission  report  had  been  filed 
and  acted  on,  the  Congress  has  also  passed 
two  bills  providing  for  classification  and  dis- 
posal of  public  lands  during  the  period  of 
the  Commission  study.  The  first  measure 
carries  forward  the  idea  that  some  land  shall 
be  retained  and  some  land  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Issue  regulations  establishing  criteria  to 
be  used  in  determining  which  land  shall  be 
classified  for  disposal  and  which  land  shall 
be  retained,  during  the  interim  period.  In 
Federal  ownership. 

The  legislation  specifies  that  lands  shall 
be  classified  for  disposal  If  they  are  required 
for  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
a  community  or  if  they  are  chlefiy  valuable 
for  residential,  commercial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial or  public  uses  or  development;  and 
further  specifies  that  If  they  are  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  because  they  are  valuable  for  those 
purposes,  lands  may  be  retained  and  man- 
aged for  multiple  use  purposes  which  are 
enumerated  as  domestic  livestock  grazing, 
fish  and  wildlife  development  and  utilization, 
Industrial  development,  mineral  production, 
occupancy,  outdoor  recreation,  timber  pro- 
duction, watershed  protection,  wilderness 
preservation,  and  preservation  of  public 
values  that  would  be  lost  if  the  land  passed 
from  Federal  ownership. 

The  definition  of  all  of  these  matters  will 
be  Included  In  the  Department's  regulations, 
which  must  be  publicized  In  advance  and  be 
the  subject  of  a  public  hearing,  thereby  giv- 
ing all  concerned  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views.  Members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  these  regulations  will 
be  so  detailed  that  operations  under  them 
will  avoid  disputes  in  the  future.  Whether 
they  win  be  so  detailed  will  In  large  measure 
depend  on  groups  such  as  yours  which  can. 
In  commenting  on  the  proposed  regulations, 
point  up  any  gaps  that  might  later  present 
problems. 

The  act  then  provides  that  public  notice 
be  given  before  classifying  any  tract  of  land 
In  excess  of  2,560  acres  for  sale  or  disposal 
or  for  Government  management  that  will 
require  the  curtailment  of  multiple  use. 
The  specific  method  by  which  this  action 
will  be  taken  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 


Because  of  the  difficulty  that  hat  ben 
countered  at  times  in  designations  wdaS" 
fications  of  Government  land  areas  tS»    " 
also  provides  that  public  lands  ctonothw? 
after  be  given  a  designation  or  claasiucittt! 
imless   that  designation  or  clasAiflcatlonk 
authorized  by  statute  or  defined  la  the^i 
lations.    There  is,  for  example,  statutonT*" 
thorizatlon  to  classify  lands  as  Bultabi  f 
disposal    for    recreational    development  hi 
State  and  local  government  agencies  or  nm 
profit  private  organizations  under  the  Rami 
atlon  and  Public  Purposes  Act.    Such  ri^ir 
fications  will  still  be  permissible.    Other  diJ 
Ignatlons  and  classifications  such  as  "conaer- 
vation  management  area"  will  require  deflnii 
tlon  In  the  regulations  so  that  all  concerned 
will   know   in  advance  the  import  of  nth 
designation  and  the  restrictions  on  use  in- 
volved as  a  result  thereof. 

This  act  specifically  preserves  all  exiBtlni 
statutory  authorities.  In  Its  first  sentencelt 
states  that  the  act  Is  supplemental  to  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act;  section  6  declarea  the 
purposes  of  the  act  to  be  supplemental  to 
the  purposes  for  which  public  landi  have 
been  designated,  acquired,  withdrawn,  re- 
served, held,  or  administered;  the  same  sec- 
tion states  that  the  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  any  existing  law,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws;  and  section  7  reemphasizes  thli 
concept  by  providing  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  be  construed  as  restricting  actlvlUei 
under  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  lan 
or  entry  and  settlement  of  lands  open  lot 
entry  and  settlement  under  the  public  land 
laws. 

Naturally,  if  action  is  taken  under  the  act 
lor  classification,  the  lands  must  be  8egr^ 
gated  from  entry  for  any  and  all  Inconsistent 
uses.  The  legislation  provides,  however,  that 
pending  completion  of  the  classification  ac- 
tion the  segregation  shall  be  in  effect  for  not 
more  than  4  years.  It  is  expeiited  that  the 
Department's  regulations  will  provide  that 
lands  classified  for  specific  uses  will  be  with- 
drawn from  entry  and  use  for  purposes  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  planned  use.  Then,  when  the  pro- 
posed withdrawal  is  announced,  the  com- 
ments of  interested  public  agencies  and 
groups  will  a.ssure  that  maximum  multiple 
use  is  accomplished. 

The  other  act  that  will  be  effective  durlnf 
the  period  of  the  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion study  sets  up  the  procedures  for  the  salt 
of  lands  classified  for  disposal.  This  act,  by 
itself,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  mlnlnj 
law.  As  indicated  by  the  chairman  earlier, 
mineral  deposits,  if  any,  wlirbe  reserved  to 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  requiring  that  land  be  zoned 
before  it  Is  put  up  for  sale,  provision  is  ma* 
in  the  act  for  ample  notice  of  proposed  gala 
to  permit  all  concerned  to  comment  thereon. 

In  harmony  with  the  requirement  that  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  report 
be  submitted  by  December  31,  1968,  theie 
two  acts  are  to  remain  effective  until  June 
30.  1969.  These  bills  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  We  do  have  the 
text  of  the  acts  as  they  went  to  the  Preil- 
dent  and  can  furnish  additional  details  ti 
the  legislation. 
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REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  t»  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  J 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my  de« 
concern   over   the   continued   reign  « 


.-r«r  which  persists  in  the  southwest 
*2r«f  Mississippi.  The  reign  of  terror 
•JJ^te  of  lawlessness  in  Mississippi, 
SSchI  described  upon  my  return  last 
!!nmer  from  a  tour  of  that  State,  con- 
SnS  and  is  becoming  more  serious.  In 
jPV^cComb  area  violence  has  increased. 
Sn^ August  27.  the  date  when  the  sum- 
Sr  project  was  scheduled  to  end.  there 
?^  been  10  bombings  of  homes  and 
Jfnrches  in  McComb.  There  were  two 
Sombings  last  Sunday  night,  and  one  last 

°^july  6  I  warned.  "The  local  Negro 
-immunity  which  will  remain  In  Missis- 
SddI  when  the  summer  volunteers  depart 
Sm  face  great  danger,  threats,  intimi- 
dation and  murder."  This  prediction  is 
being  proved  tragically  true. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  some  200 
volunteers  and  100  staff  workers  are 
carrying  on  the  civU  rights  projects  even 
though   summer   volunteers    have   de- 

In  addition  to  the  bombings,  the  local 
Dollce  are  carrying  on  a  systematic  cam- 
Saign  of  intimidation.  Numerous  arrests 
have  been  made  on  a  variety  of  charges 
from  criminal  syndicalism  to  the  fantas- 
tic charge  that  a  homeowner  bombed  his 
onmhome. 

The  situation  demands  immediate  ac- 
tion It  is  high  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  moved  into  the  situation 
and  mobilized  the  full  resources  of  the 
FBI,  not  only  to  deal  with  this  reign 
of  terror,  which  has  been  stepped  up 
since  the  volunteers  left,  but  also  to 
cope  with  the  fact  that  the  local  police 
apparently  are  engaged  in  a  massive 
roundup  of  those  fighting  for  civil 
rights  in  that  area. 

When  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee  Freedom  House  was 
bombed  in  McComb  on  July  8  I  advised 
the  Attorney  General,  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  step  in  if  the  lives  of  the 
summer  volunteers  and  those  Negroes 
who  are  cooperating  with  them  are  to 
be  protected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  for  human 
rights  in  McComb  cries  out  for  action. 
Further  bombings  must  be  prevented; 
the  mass  arrests  must  cease.  I  urge  an 
increase  in  the  FBI  presence  in  that 
area.  I  urge  a  thorough  investigation 
of  past  acts  of  violence  and  terror.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to  con- 
vene a  Federal  grand  jury  to  Investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  local  police  and 
sheriff's  office  in  relation  to  the  bomb- 
ings. I  urge  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  invoke  sections  241  and  242  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  other 
statutes  to  make  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  protection  to 
American  citizens  who  are  only  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights. 


Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution,  along  with 
other  Members,  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  enable  a 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  leg- 
islature on  factors  other  than  population. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
nullify  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  which  compels  States  to 
apportion  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  basis  of  population  alone.  I 
am  hoping  that  Congress  will  pass  this 
resolution  at  this  session  so  that  the 
States  can  vote  on  this  Important  issue. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Pueblo  Chieftain  of  Pueblo. 
Colo.,  which  is  an  excellent  presentation 
of  our  situation  in  Colorado,  and  the  need 
for  this  amendment. 

The  editorial  follows: 


are,  for  tha  most  part,  unacquainted  with  the 
problemB  of  the  rural,  agricultural,  and 
mountainous  areas  of  the  State  which  are 
sparsely  populated  but  which  are  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  takes  appro- 
priate action  to  initiate  the  amendment  so 
that  the  leglfllatxires  during  the  next  few 
years  will  be  able  to  consider  It  and  adopt  It 
as  the  fair  way  for  representation  In  State 
legislatxu-es. 

It  may  have  been  true  that  there  was  too 
much  rural  domination  of  State  legislatures 
under  the  old  apportionment  formulas  and 
State  laws.  But  It  can  be  said  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  forced  Just  as  unfair  a 
system  upon  the  States  giving  the  highly 
concentrated  metropolitan  areas  control. 

We  must  have  adequate  representation 
from  both  rural  and  metropolitan  areas.  We 
must  be  careful  that  the  sparsely  populated 
areas  are  not  crushed  under  a  population 
bulldozer. 


Apportionment  AMENDMEirr  Needed 


APPORTIONMENT  AMENDMENT 
NEEDED 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  the  second  time  in  the  last 
several  weeks,  has  taken  a  bill  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Emanuel  Celler  and  sent  it  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

The  first  bill  handled  in  this  manner  would 
have  set  aside  the  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  proportional  representation  until 
such  time  as  the  State  legislatures  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  decision  and 
apply  it  to  their  own  States. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  good  major- 
ity but  was  defeated  In  the  Senate,  even  after 
it  was  compromised  by  saying  that  It  was  the 
"sense"  of  the  Congress  that  the  decision 
should  be  so  considered. 

This  action  paved  the  way  for  the  basic 
legislative  move  now  contemplated  by  many 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  that  in  those  States 
where  there  are  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
one  may  be  made  up  of  representatives  or 
senators  upon  considerations  other  than 
strict  proportional  representation  on  the 
basis  of  population.  This  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  be  exactly  in 
line  with  what  the  people  of  Colorado  ex- 
pressed in  their  votes  on  amendments  Nos.  7 
and  8  in  the  1962  election. 

Amendment  No.  7  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  and  amendment  No.  8  defeated  by 
as  big  a  majority.  Amendment  No.  7  was 
known  as  the  Federal  plan  wherein  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  to  be  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  district  on  a  fairly 
proportional  number  of  persons  In  each  dis- 
trict. The  Senate  was  to  be  Increased  by 
four  Senators,  but  senatorial  districts  were 
not  to  be  restricted  to  proportional  repre- 
sentation entirely.  Area  and  economic  fac- 
tors could  be  considered. 

Colorado's  reapportionment  was  one  of  five 
States  which  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
ruled  unconstitutional.  Amendment  No.  8 
provided  that  both  the  house  and  the  senate 
would  be  districted  on  a  proportional  basis 
with  no  consideration  given  to  other  factors. 
Thus  the  proposed  U.S.  constitutional 
amendment,  which  wUl  be  before  Congress 
shortly,  would  have  permitted  amendment 
No.  7  to  stand  just  as  the  people  of  Colorado 
voted. 

The  special  session  which  was  called 
promptly  by  Governor  Love  passed  a  reap- 
portionment bill  on  a  fairly  close  propor- 
tional division  of  the  State's  population  into 
representative  and  senatorial  districts.  But 
it  wUl  make  the  1966  State  legislature  about 
as  unrepresentative  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
as  a  whole,  as  could  be  Imagined.  But  it  con- 
forms to  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  three  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State 
will  have  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
in  the  house  and  the  senate.  It  is  true  that 
U  where  most  of  the  people  live,  but  these 
persons  do  not  live  unto  themselves.     They 


OLIN  FOUNDATION   GRANT  TO 

COLORADO  COLLEGE 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   CHENOWETH.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  grant 
by  the  Olin  Foundation  of  New  York  to 
Colorado   College,  located  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  in  the  amount  of  $2,250,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  a  humanities 
classroom    and    administrative    center 
building.    I  congratulate  Colorado  Col- 
lege on  receiving  this  grant.    Dr.  Lloyd 
E.    Womer.    president    of    the    college, 
stated  this  was  the  largest  single  gift  in 
the  history  of  this  90-year-old  institu- 
tion, which  ranks  high  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  Nation. 

The  announcement  was  made  during 
the  college's  fall  convocation  by  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Horn  of  Minneapolis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Olin  Foundation. 

Accompanying  Dr.  Horn  to  the  inde- 
pendent liberal  arts  college  was  James 
O.  Wynn  of  New  York,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Olin  Foundation. 
The  Olin  Foundation  grant  is  above 
and  beyond  the  college's  $5,500,000  Ford 
Foundation  matching  campaign,  now  in 
its  closing  stages. 

This  is  the  second  major  gift  Colorado 
College  has  received  from  the  Olin 
Foundation.  In  May  of  1960,  the  foun- 
dation announced  a  gift  of  $1,520,000  for 
the  construction  of  Olin  Hall  of  Science, 
dedicated  nearly  2  years  ago. 

College  officials  said  the  new  building 
will  be  named  for  the  late  WllUs  R.  Arm- 
strong, who  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Colorado  College  in  1899  and 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  college  for  54 
years. 

When  completed,  the  four-floor  build- 
ing will  be  the  largest  on  the  campus. 

This  splendid  gift  will  enable  us  to  con- 
struct a  classroom  building  that  will  provide 
the  same  ample  facilities  in  the  humanities 
that  Olin  Hall  made  possible  for  the  nat\iral 
sciences. 

President  Womer  said: 

The  Olin  Foundation  has  once  again  an- 
ticipated an  urgent  need  and  has  responded 
with  financing  which  will  do  the  whole  Job. 
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AnnJn  B  Barney,  chairman  of  the 
Colorado  O  tllege  board  of  trustees,  said 
the  new  bui  ding,  together  with  Olin  Hall 
and  Tutt  L  brary  and  the  remodeling  of 
Palmer  Ha  1,  would  round  out  the  col- 
lege's classi  3om  building  program.  Only 
a  gymnasiu  in  building  and  a  men's  resi- 
dence hall  remain  as  priority  building 
needs  on  U:  e  campus. 

The  Olin  Foundation  was  established 
in  1938  by  the  late  Franklin  W.  Olin. 
After  work  ng  his  way  through  Cornell 
Universi^,  !>Ir.  Olin  founded  Olin  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  which  later  became  the  Olin 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp.  The  foun- 
dation in  n  cent  years  has  made  building 
grants  to  i  elected  independent  colleges 
and  unlvers  Ities. 

The  ne?  bxilldlng,  which  will  har- 
monize an  hltecturally  with  Olin  Hall 
and  Tutt  I  Ibrary,  will  be  located  on  the 
northeast  ( omer  of  Cascade  Avenue  and 
Cache  la  'oudre.  It  will  replace  two 
19th  century  buildings,  old  Cobum  Li- 
brary and  'erklns  Hall. 

Construe  ion  will  get  underway  In  a 
few  weeks  Cmnpletion  is  expected  in 
mld-1966. 

The  new  building  will  provide  the  col- 
lege with  a  fully  equipped  800-seat  audi- 
torium, 11  classrocfflos,  5  seminar 
rooms.  53  acuity  offices,  a  modem  lan- 
guage labo  ratory,  an  audio-visual  room, 
and  secret  irial  and  stenographic  offices. 
Academi :  departments  to  be  located  in 
the  buildtig  are  art  history,  English, 
French  an  1  Spanish.  German  and  Rus- 
sian, mus  c  philosophy,  religion,  and 
speech  am  ,  drama.  Studio  art  courses 
will  contin  le  to  be  given  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  F  ae  Arts  Center  adjoining  the 
college  can  ipus. 

Announ<  onent  of  the  Olin  Foundation 
grant  cane  at  the  close  of  the  annual 
fall  conva  atlon  of  students  and  faculty 
in  Shove  \  emorial  Chapel 

Presidln ;  at  the  convocation  was  Paul 
li.  Carson  )f  Englewood,  Calif.,  president 
of  the  Associated  Students  of  Colorado 
College. 

The  convocation  was  preceded  by  a 
colorful  asademic  procession  of  robed 
college  tru  itees  and  faculty 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
consent  that  the  gentleman 
York  [Mr.  Barrt]  may  ex- 
-emarks  at  this  point  in  the 
include  extraneous  matter. 
Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 
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no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
detained  for  roUcall  vote  No. 
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leen  here,  I  would  have  voted 


HJl.  2388 

Mr.  TllPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoi  s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  niiiols  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rec<»d  aid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  B\  •EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rqquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  irsa  no  objection. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21, 1963, 1  introduced  H.R.  2388, 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  cover- 
age under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  individ- 
uals who  are  opposed  to  participation  in 
such  system  on  groimds  of  religious 
belief.  Unfortunately,  no  action  has 
been  taken  yet  by  the  House  on  such  a 
proposal. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  traditional 
American  respect  for  the  rights  of  reli- 
gious minorities,  this  should  properly  be 
classined  as  "must"  legislation.  Present 
law  conflicts  with  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  Old  Order  Amish,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
declared  a  moratorium  on  forceable  col- 
lection of  property  of  the  Amish  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  social  security  payments, 
have  announced  that  they  will  soon  have 
to  resiune  this  objectionable  practice. 

If  religious  groups  are  permitted  to  ob- 
ject to  the  military  draft  on  religious 
grovmds,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
exemption  should  not  be  granted  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  security  system  to  the 
Old  Order  Amish.  who  do  not  wish  to 
participate  for  religious  reasons.  In 
fact,  the  Treasury  Department  has  Indi- 
cated that  they  see  no  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  com- 
pletely above  partisan  politics.  In  this 
special  circumstance,  these  people  should 
be  given  support  in  their  religious  beliefs. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
would  approve  of  the  fairness,  propriety, 
and  decency  of  such  an  action  by  the 
Congress.  Under  permission  granted,  I 
include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  September  23  on  this 
subject  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Amish  at  Washington 
With  characteristic  nonviolence,  aome  Old 
Order  Amish  have  counterattacked  an  old 
adversary  at  his  own  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. At  issue  Is  a  pending  amendment  to 
social  security  law  which  would  permit  reli- 
gious exemptions  from  both  payments  and 
benefits.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision, 
the  Amish  are  subject  to  forced  auction  of 
property,  in  lieu  of  social  security  payments 
they  refuse  to  make  voluntarily.  They  are. 
of  course,  Jxist  as  scrupulous  about  refusing 
social  security  checks. 

Incredulous  Congressmen  could  hardly  be- 
lieve they  were  being  visited  by  lobbyists  who 
wanted  nothing  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  who  ask  only  to  opt  out  of  the  whole 
Federal  aid  give  and  take.  Picturesque  In 
plain  clothes  (black,  without  buttons)  and 
full  beards,  the  Old  Order  Amish  gave  Wash- 
ington a  novel  and  somewhat  baffling  experi- 
ence. 

The  whole  thing  must  have  been  new  to 
the  Old  Order  Amish.  too.  For  generations 
they  have  done  their  utmost  to  minimize 
contact  with  government — refusing  military 
service,  refraining  from  voting  or  other  politi- 
cal expression,  assuming  among  themselves 
the  care  of  their  aged  and  needy.  For  them 
to  go  to  Washington  in  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence legislation  must  have  been  nearly  as 
startling  to  them  as  to  the  astonished  Con- 
gressmen they  visited. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  two  strongly  contrasted 
ways  of  life,  a  meeting  not  only  dramatic 
but  instructive.  However  anachronistic  Con- 
gressmen found  the  Old  Order  Amish.  they 
can  learn  something  from  them.    Many  citi- 


zens 


are  eager  to  get  all  four  feet  into  tht 

Treasury  trough;  but  there  are  others  wM 
ask  little  of  Qovermnent  except  to  be  left 
alone. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COLD  WAR 
DEVELOPMENTS 
Mr.   TUPPER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Polish  American  Congress  as- 
sembled for  its  sixth  annual  convention 
in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  one  of  the  matters 
which  came  to  its  attention  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk,  former 
Premier  of  Poland  and  president  of  the 
International  Peasant  Union. 

His  message  to  that  group,  I  believe, 
is  especially  slgniflcant  in  its  analysis  of 
cold  war  developments,  and  I  quote  it  in 
part: 

To  the  delegates  of  the  sixth  national  con- 
vention of  the  Polish  American  Congress: 
Your  convention  is  held  In  critical  days  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  whole  world. 
As  loyal  American  citizens,  you  undoubtedly 
also  think  about  the  unfortunate  situation 
of  our  common  mother — Poland — conquered 
and  exploited  in  a  colonial  manner  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  used  for  the  furthering  of 
Communist  alms:  to  conquer  the  entir* 
world.  I  am  also  certain  that  you  also  think 
about  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Polish  people; 
the  Communist  dictatorship  tries  to  rob  the 
Polish  people  of  their  holy  faith,  tries  to 
demoralize  the  young  generation  with  the 
aim  of  training  them  to  become  cannon  fod- 
der in  the  furtherance  of  their  military  ag- 
gression against  the  still  free  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  am  sure  that  the  convention  will  again 
righteously  ask  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Oder-Nelsse  line  as  Poland's  western  frontier 
and  for  unrestricted  freedom  to  help  the 
Polish  p>eople  directly  (people-to-people) 
from  the  United  States. 

I  alBo  believe  that  you  will  demand  full 
individual  freedom  for  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Poland;  full  religious  freedom;  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  complete  In- 
dependence from  foreign  countries;  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  and  true  social 
justice  without  any  kind  of  discrimination. 
I  am  also  certain  that  you  will  demand  the 
help  of  the  West  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Polish  people  from  the  Communist  yoke. 

It  Is  not  true  what  Khrtishchev  claims: 
that  Polish  people  do  not  want  freedom.  The 
Polish  people  wholeheartedly,  yearn  for  free- 
dom. They  demand  the  earliest  possible 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Poland  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of  the  Big 
Three  in  Potsdam.  They  also  demand  the  re- 
turn of  the  Polish  deportees  who  suffer  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  want  free  demo- 
cratic elections  under  International  control 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple demand  full  participation  In  the  po- 
litical, economical,  cultural,  and  social  ad- 
ministration of  the  country. 

The  Polish  people  want  exclusive  control 
over  the  foreign  policy  of  Poland. 

The  achievements  of  the  Polish  people 
during  their  thousand  years  of  history,  the 
obligations  undertaken  toward  them  by  the 
Big  Three  Powers  and  the  solemn  promlaes 
given  to  them  during  World  War  II.  entitle 
them  to  demand  help  to  fulfill  their  deslns 
and  aspirations  as  soon  as  possible.  Also, 
the   Polish   people   demand   that   Moscow's 
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♦m  their  oppressors,  leave  the  country 
'«^;  M  possible.  The  Polish  people  be- 
•■  ■*^K«rMoecoWs  agents  In  Warsaw  are  not 
UevethatM^o^  »«  bridges"  between 

fit  "  •?  wS  on  the  contrlry,  they  are 
«fiM  in  their  fear  that  these  agents  of 
22Sw  InVarsaw  wUl  do  their  best  to  buUd 
*'*?.h,«aker  to  repeal  the  waves  which  may 
tllll  S^vS "he  balers  to  freedom.  They 
^be1?e«  «iat  these  agents  will  turn  the 
SLm  MOSCOW'S  interest  against  the  very 
StSeate  of  the  Polish  people  and  of  the 

^S'^lfholehearted  greetings. 
Sincerely  yours. 

STANISLAW  MIKOLAJCZTK. 


INDERAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND- 
STUDY  IS  NEEDED 
Mr  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
nimnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
Cn^New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clfveland] 
Sflv  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
S^the  RECORD  and  include  extraneous 

"^/speaker.     Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  House  Resolution 
864  Because  this  resolution  is  brief,  I 
am'  including  it  at  this  point  in  the 

Rkcord : 

H.  Res.  864 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  Its  many  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies owns  approximately  one-third  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  regional  and  State 
Imbalance  In  Federal  land  ownership,  where- 
by several  States  and  regions  have  a  large 
area  of  such  ownership  whUe  others  have 
very  small  areas;  and 

Whereas  many  citizens,  groups  of  citizens, 
local.  State  and  national  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed concern  because  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  land  ownership;  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  public  domain  was 
held  "pending  Its  final  disposition"  whUe 
other  areas  may  need  additional  Federal 
land  in  certain  sltviaUons:  Now,  therefore,  be 

I* 
Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 

select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  no  more  than  five 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  party,  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chair- 
man. Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Said  select  committee  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  conduct  a  complete  In- 


vestigation of  the  imbalances  of  Federal  land 
ownership;  the  necessity  for  acquiring  addi- 
tional lands  for  Federal  use;  the  relative 
values  of  lands  In  the  various  regions  of 
the  country;  the  posslbUlty  or  desirability 
of  seUlng  land  In  one  area  and/or  buymg 
land  In  another  If  there  Is  a  proven  need  and 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  whole  people; 
and  report  Its  findings  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  If  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution,  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  authorized  by  the  conunlttee 
to  hold  hearings,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  territory, 
Conunonwealth,  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings  as 
may  be  required  and  secure  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
purpKDse. 

The  committee  may  employ  a  staff  director 
to  carry  on  the  detail  work  of  the  committee 
and  other  necessary  p>er8onnel  not  to  exceed 
five  persons  and  shall  complete  its  report 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  House  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  is  probably 
too  late  for  this  legislation  to  be  Ewted  on 
in  this  session,  it  is  my  hope  that  discus- 
sion concerning  the  problem  of  Federal 
land  ownership  can  be  stimulated  and 
that  an  extensive  study  can  be  launched 
early  In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  has  become 
apparent  to  me  in  the  last  few  weeks  for 
several  reasons. 

First.  The  press  for  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  land  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
recently  passed  by  the  Congress.  There 
are  doubtless  areas  around  large  urban 
centers  of  the  population  which  need  ad- 
ditional recreational  sites— but  there  are 
other  areas  which  already  have  enough 
public  land  and  all  it  lacks  is  develop- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

Second.  The  taking  of  land  from  pri- 
vate hands  into  public  ownership  is  con- 
trary to  the  system  which  built  and  de- 
veloped this  country  and  made  it  what  it 
is  today.  Unless  specific  need  in  the  pub- 
Uc  interest  is  firmly  established— and  this 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  study  of 
these  areas — then  we  should  move  slowly, 
if  at  all,  in  this  direction. 

Third.  From  the  prelimirmry  informa- 
tion available  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  wide  vsuriance  of  public  land  hold- 
ings—both Federal  and  State— between 
the  Western  States  and  those  in  the  East. 

Public  lands  in  the  United  Statet 


And  even  among  the  States  of  the  East 
there  is  a  wide  vsuriance  of  public  owner- 
ship, A  chart  has  been  prepared  for  me 
showing  this  disparity  by  States  and  by 
areas  of  the  percentage  of  Federal  own- 
ership and  State  ownership  &nd  both. 
The  figures,  particularly  those  for  Alaska, 
are  the  best  available  but  not  precisely 
accurate.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  insert  this  chart  in  the 

Now  some  of  this  disparity  is  quite 
natural,  first,  because  of  the  way  In 
which  our  coimtry  was  settled  from  east 
to  west:  second,  because  of  the  laws 
which  were  passed  after  the  Eastern 
States  were  developed;  and  third,  be- 
cause the  intents  of  some  of  those  laws 
have  not  been  accomplished  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment — ^Laws :  Desert  Land  Act 
of  1877;  Reclamation  Act  of  1902;  and 
so  forth. 

Fourth.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
do  certain  things  "in  order  to  promote 
the  highest  use  of  public  lands  pending 
its  final  disposition" — from  language  in 
the  Taylor  Gracing  Act.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  possibly  some  of  the 
western  lands  might  be  sold  smd  the 
money  used  to  buy  lands  where  they 
might  be  needed;  but  this  can  only  be 
determined  after  thorough  study.  We 
recently  passed  a  bill.  HJl.  5498,  which 
authorized  sale  of  public  land  for  urban 
development  and  for  agriculture  but  un- 
less this  is  further  implemented  by  the 
Congress,  it  Is  doubtful  It  will  be  done 
for  farming,  ranching,  recreation,  for- 
estry, or  other  constructive  use. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado, the  Honorable  Wayns  Aspihall. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  has  pointed  out 
many  times  that  the  handling  of  Fed- 
eral public  lands  Is  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation and  duty  of  the  Congress- 
article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper,  therefore,  for  the 
Congress  to  institute  such  a  study  as  I 
have  recommended  in  House  Resolution 
864  to  determine  what  and  where  the  Im- 
balances are;  to  sell  as  well  as  buy  lands 
for  public  recreational  purposes;  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  additional  recrea- 
tional areas;  to  ascertain  the  Imbalsmces, 
if  any,  between  States  and  regions  and 
make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 


state 


Federal  land 
(acres) 


Percent 
Federal 


Alabama 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut --. 

Delaware 

Florida.--- .-- 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


1,085,937 

32,439,260 

3, 054. 139 

44, 995,  775 

23, 978, 041 

7.103 

32.581 

3. 319, 445 

2,037,428 

33,  764, 565 

439,445 

353,334 

155,  707 

481.545 

1,077,928 

1, 047, 940 

128,329 

183, 814 

64,542 


-3.32 

-1-44.62 

+9.08 

-44.90 

+36.06 

+.22 

+2.57 

-9.56 

+5.46 

-63.78 

+1.22 

+1.62 

+  .43 

+.91 

+4.22 

-3.63 

+.64 

+22.90 

-1.28 


State  land 
(acres) 


285,939 

9. 211, 909 

233,287 

1,646,066 

3,263.913 

162. 138 

22.456 

564,389 

154,546 

2,  758, 744 

112,057 

211, 327 

164,992 

63,576 

161. 579 

319, 72.'. 

262, 115 

202,858 

264,873 


Percent 
State 


-.87 

-12.67 

-.69 

-1.64 

+4.90 

+5.17 

+1.77 

-1.62 

+.41 

-5.20 

+.31 

+.91 

+  43 

+.12 

+.63 

+  1.10 

+1.31 

+3.21 

+5.26 


Total  State  and 
Federal  (acres) 


1,371,876 

41,  651, 169 

3,  287,  426 

46, 641, 841 

27,  241, 954 

169,241 

55,037 

3,883,834 

2,191,974 

36,523.309 

651,502 

664,661 

301.699 

546,121 

1,  239. 507 

1,  367, 665 

390,444 

.386, 672 

329,415 


Percent 
both 


-4.19 

-57.30 

-9.78 

-46.54 

-40.97 

+5.39 

+4.34 

-11.18 

+5.87 

-68.99 

+1.64 

+2.43 

+.86 

+1.03 

+4.85 

+4.73 

+1.96 

+6.11 

+6.64 


State  area 
total  (acres) 


32,678,400 

72,688,000 

33.599,360 

100,206,720 

66.485,760 

3, 135, 360 

1,265,920 

34.721,280 

37, 295, 360 

52  033, 130 

35.796,200 

33.168,400 

35,860,480 

62.  810, 720 

26.6U320 

28,867.840 

19, 847. 6S0 

«,81»,M0 

6.034.880 
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Michigan.... 
Minnesota.. 
MlasisBlppi. 

Mlsaoorl 

Montana 

Nebraska.... 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey... 
New  Mexico. 
New  York.... 
North  Carolini  . 
North  Dakota  .- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.  . 
South  Carolini .. 
Sooth  Dakota. 
Tenneseee... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming. - 


Total. 

Alaska. 

Hawaii 


V  aited  SUtes- 


Total, 


Northeast: 
Maine. 

New 
Vermont. 


Ham  pshirB. 


Massachnj  etts 
Connectlo  it. 
Rhode  Isli  nd. 
New  York .. 
N«w  Jerse  r. 
Delaware. 
Pennsylvs  nla 


Maryland 

Vlrgbia. 

West  Virgfnla. 
Sontheast: 

North  Cafcllna. 

South  Cai  sllna. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee .. 

Georgia.. 

Alabama. 

Miasissipili. 

Florida. 
Mldcentral: 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois.. 

Wisconsii . 


>  No  record 
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September  2k 


state 


Federal  land 

(acres) 


Percent 
Federal 


State  land 

(acres) 


Percent 

State 


Total  State  and 
Federal  (acres) 


3.  2.i2, 0'>2 
3.312.7.53 
l.fil4,3yi 

27,  f).'8,  977 
709.  7()4 

60. 09N.  U9»; 
7(H.  20.=; 

10,3. 4.^■^ 

26.  863.  8i)8 

22:j.  .=W.5 

1.S99.929 

2.  f)"^}.  734 
211.913 

1.277.073 

32. 0H9,  445 

563.958 

7.721 

1.  I2«  243 

3.  ISO.OXS 

1.  ,\>4.  IHMI 

2,  79«1.  02fi 
34.  87fi.  975 

25.5. 1  >9« 

2.  133.  209 

12,  .529.  4K7 

955,  ,^37 

1.7H1.3.55 

30.09f>.  081 


404.  Ifil.  S73 

365,  497.  0O4 

233,170 


-)-S.  91 
+<•..  46 
+  .5.01 
+3.  .S3 

-S).  fi.5 
+  1.44 

-H,T.53 

+  12  20 
+2  14 

+34.  .54 

+  .72 

+6.05 

+4.62 

-.80 

+2  S9 

+52. 09 
+  1.95 
-1.14 
+  5.82 
+6.  .50 
-.5.81 
-rl.65 

-66.  18 
+4.29 
+8.36 

-29.34 
+6.  19 
-.=..08 

+48.  26 

21.02 

100.  (Mt4 

5.67 


4.306, 

5,  121. 

107. 

342, 

5.  310, 

1.  6,'>6, 

5;i 

84. 

288, 

10.  945. 

3,  22i;. 


95y. 

331. 

1.025. 

1.621. 

3.011. 

.37. 

217. 
1.681. 

391. 
3.  .351, 
3,  378, 

146. 

211, 
3.  375. 

220, 

830. 
3.863. 


728 
317 

067 

3y«') 

227 
718 
920 
336 

8,59 
418 
.595 
251 
616 
796 
28y 
605 
994 
714 
264 
477 
867 
1.53 
344 
662 
644 
908 
329 
799 
941 


-11.80 

-IO.(K) 

-.35 

+.77 

-5.69 

+3.43 

-.07 

+  1.46 

+6.  (XI 

-14.08 

+  10.51 

-.82 

-2  15 

+  1.26 

-2  32 

+2.63 

+  10  55 

+5.  .57 

-1.12 

-3.43 

+  1.46 

+1.98 

+6.41 

+Z46 

+.83 

+7.90 

+  1.  42 

+2.37 

+6.19 


Percent 
both 


769,  892. 047 


33.89 


76.  475.  723 
6.  S09.  238 
1.524.722 


84.  809. 683 


4.07 

1.86 

37.13 


3.70 


7.  558.  780 

8, 434.  070 

1,621,458 

2,037,718 

32. 969,  204 

2,396,422 

60.152,016 

788,  ,541 

392.312 

38,809,226 

3,  450, 180 

2, 158, 180 

.3,013.350 

543,  709 

2.  302,  362 
33,711,050 

3,  60.5,  952 

45,  435 
1,346,507 
4.861,565 
1,  945,  867 
6,141,179 

38,255,319 

401,758 

2, 344, 853 

15,  905,  395 
1,175.666 
2,612,154 

33, 954, 022 


+20.71 

-16.47 

-5.36 

+4.  fiO 

-35.34 

+4.88 

-85.60 

+  13.66 

+8.  15 

+48.62 

+  11.24 

-6.86 

-6.77 

+2.07 

+5.21 

+54.72 

+  12.50 

+6.71 

-6.94 

-9.94 

-7.28 

+3.64 

-72.  .59 

+6.76 

+9.19 

+37.  25 

+7.62 

+7.46 

+54.45 


State  vea 
total  (acres) 

3«.4M,iao 
51,205,780 
30,222.720 
44,348,330 
93,271,040 
49.031,680 
70,264,330 
5,768,960 
♦.813,440 
77,766,400 
30,680,960 
31.402,880 
44.  452  480 
26.222.080 
44.087,680 
61,598,7» 
28, 804, 480 
677,120 
19.374,080 
48,881,920 
26,727,680 
168,217,900 
52.696,960 
5,936,640 
25,496,3» 
42,693,760 
15.410,560 
35,011,200 
62.343,040 


481,637,596 

372, 306, 242 

1, 757, 892 


855,  701, 730 


25.32 

101.86 

42.81 


37.67 


1, 901, 717, 120 

365.481,600 

4,105,600 


2,271,348,360 


r 


Percent  of  publicly  owned  land  by  States  and  arem 


1955 


1962 


1955 


+1.54 

+12.97 

+5.28 

+6.2X 

+5.23 

+2.65 

+10.99 

+5.54 

+3.24 

+11.71 

+4.58 

+8.64 

+7.00 

-7.04 
-10.65 
+3.93 
-7.47 
+,5.40 


-4.  55 

—5.  .50 

-13.23 

+19. 81 

+1.83 

+2.36 

+  1.44 

+6.76 

1.96 
13.66 

6.76  I 
6.54 
5.39  ; 
6.71 

11.24 
8.15  ' 
4.34 

12.50 
6.11 
9.19 
7.62 

6.86 
6.'>1 
4.85 
7.28 
5.87 
4.19 
5.36 
11.18 

20,71 
2.07 
2.43 
1..54 
7.46 


North  Central: 
.Minnesota.  ... 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Southwest: 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

Texas 

West: 

NTontaiia  

Wyoming 

Colorado 

T'tah 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Nevaila 

Idaho .. 

Washington... 

f»reeon 

Califoraia 

Other: 

Alaska 

Hawaii- 


-16.76 

-8.26 

-11.33 

+.54 

+4.78 

+4.28 

+.73 

-10.40 
+4.90 
+4.65 
+3.47 


1962 


10.47 
6.T7 
B.M 
.86 
4.88 
4.60 
l.OS 

9.78 
5.21 
4.71 
3.64 


-3.5.82 

35.34 

+53.67 

6145 

-41.05 

40.97 

-75.95 

72.se 

+48.  .50 

48.82 

-58.14 

57.30 

-87, 14 

85.60 

-70,80 

68. 9S 

+36.80 

37.25 

+53,87 

54.72 

-49.94 

46.  M 

(') 

101.86 

(') 

4Zgl 

NOTES 


dl<  Erepac 
ace  mpleU 


ncies  in  these  figures,  1955  and  1962-63  are  caused  by  computer 
mcctmplete  Inlormation  and  surveys.    The  1962-63  figures  are  said  to  be  the 
yet  released  (except  .Vlaska) . 

show  a  gain  in  public  land  acreage  and  17  show  a  loss;  33  States  show  a 
'  owner&ip  and  15  show  a  loss;  31  States  show  a  gain  in  State  ownership 
loss, 
miarison  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  no  figures  available  (or  1955.    Other 
Dist  -let  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  other  possessions,  and  Und 
oth  T  countries  not  listed, 
u  and  minus  signs  show  the  States  which  have  gained  or  lost  in  .'^tate 
I  ederal  ownership,  and  both  and  those  States  which  have  increased  or 
rablic  ownership  since  1955.  


SOURCES 

On  Federal  proi«^rtv:  "Inventory  on  Real  Property  Owned  by  the  United  Stata 
Throughout  the  World— as  of  June  30,  1963",  OSA. 

On  .-'tiite  pr(ii>erty:  "  Major  Uses  of  State-owned  Rural  Land  by  States  and  Regions. 
1962  ER.-^-rsPA.  .  ,    .    „ 

On  county  and  municipal  property:  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  states. 
1963.  ,,  ^     , 

On  1955  figures:  S.  Doc.  No.  100,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  "Inventory  Report  on  Federsl 
Real  rroi.>eny  in  the  United  States  as  of  June  30, 1955." 


NELSEN'S  REPORT  ON  THE 
88TH  CONGRESS 


TIPPER. 


Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
consent  that  the  gentleman 
_iesota  [»ir.  Nelskn]  may  ex- 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
include  extraneous  matter. 
Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


Mr 

unanlmoils 
from  Miiin( 
tend  his 
Rkcoso 

The 
to  the 
Maine? 

There  JRras  no  objection 


snd  

SPEAKER. 


r  quest 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  this  long,  and  In  many 
ways  strange  88th  session  of  Congress. 
I  want  to  take  time  to  report  some  of 
the  major  actions  which  Congress  has 
taken  over  this  2 -year  period  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  session,  of  course,  was  the 
fifth  longest  in  our  Nation's  history — 
ending  finally  on  December  30,  1963.    It 


was  a  session  marked  by  slowness  and 
marred  by  great  tragedy — the  assassina- 
tion of  our  young  President.  At  its  con- 
clusion, we  found  ourselves  with  most 
major  pieces  of  legislation  still  waiting 
for  this  year's  final  decisions. 

This  1964  session  has  been  in  marked 
contrast.  Much  important  legislation 
has  been  passed,  and  whether  it  has  been 
good  or  bad  depends  on  the  personal 
point  of  view.    But  while  we  started  off 


ipa 
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--s«p-e^rrc^  ^'^^i^S  SrStSS 
^rihst.r"^^ss^  =HSSS;  Sfis"»r^N«- 
•«T-3r.i"s^srrt  ^^'r^r^r^x-^^s^^^s.  "^^e.^.^.u..s.n.j^^^^ 

SSS°effortsa^mr.cted toward*.    oPPo-tio-  ^_^^^  ^^^ 

SS^Initears,  With  several  .ey    ^-^-^.r^SoSlU^leto?'^  «TroSt 

^u  Still  pending— and  still  subject  to 
£e  cut^we  have  been  able  to  cut 
Sme  $10  billion  off  proposed  budgets, 
^is  sum.  it  might  be  pointed  out. 
^nicents  the  total  cost  of  running  the 


riod,  adds  a  growth  factor  of  16  percent 
and  is  not  triggered  untU  imports  reach 
a  level  of  110  percent  of  the  permissible 
amount.  This  bill  does  not  do  all  we 
asked  and  many  months  of  delay  hurt 
There  continue  to  be 


presents  the  total  cost  of  rimmng.ne  ^^^  ^adly.    There  contin 

Sate  government  of  Muinesota  for  at    ^^^5^^^^  ^bout  its  effectiveness 
iJotf  in  vears.  r\n  mv  nnrt.  T  t.riftd  throuKh  t 


least  10  years.  «    .     v.  **■ 

Even  with  our  best  efforts,  however,  it 
continues  to  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
Sm  when  first,  spending  continues  at 
S  anrtual  rate  of  nearly  $100  bUUon  a 
vpar  as  compared  to  $76  billion  4  years 
L;  second,  deficits  in  4  years  have 
totaled  almost  $25  billions;  third,  the 
Federal  debt  has  climbed  from  $286  bil- 
Uon  to  almost  $315  billion  since  1960: 
fourth  for  4  years,  the  Government  has 
been  spending  $17  million  a  day  more 
than  its  incorr.e;  fifth,  the  Federal  pay- 
roU  for  1964  is  $16.2  billion,  an  increase 
of  $6.7  billion  in  10  years— up  70  per- 
cent—while employment  has  increased 
only  2  percent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
discuss  all  the  more  than  300  new  laws 
passed  in  this  88th  Congress.  Many 
have  been  constructive,  some  we  have 
doubts  about.  In  any  case,  here  are 
some  of  the  more  important  actions 
taken. 

TAX    REDXJCnON 

The  tax  relief  bill  was  extremely  con- 
troversial when  it  first  came  up  in  1963 
because  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
planned  deficits.  It  turned  out  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  after  assurances  of  bet- 
ter economy  and  after  the  President  re- 
duced total  budget  requests  by  $3.6  bil- 
lion. I  therefore  found  it  possible  to 
support  personal  and  corporate  tax  cuts 
amounting  to  $11.5  billion. 

As  with  all  such  omnibus  bills,  how- 
ever, there  were  some  good  and  bad  fea- 
tures included.    For  instance,  I  strongly 
opposed  the  provision  to  eliminate  the 
dividend  tax  credit  of  4  percent  over  a  2- 
year  period,   since  many   constituents, 
particularly  those  retired  and  living  on 
savings,  have  told  me  they  need  the  credit 
to  make  ends  meet.    Further,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  we  could  not  enlist  sup- 
port for  a  tax  credit  for  costs  of  college 
tuition  and  related  expenses.    I   have 
supported  this  legislation  shice  coming 
to  Congress  and  feel  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  hard-pressed  parents  with  chil- 
dren needing  higher  education. 

Another  fact  lost  in  the  headlines 
when  the  tax  cut  passed  was  the  welcome 
reform  we  managed  to  Insert  in  the  bill 
allowing  those  taxpayers  65  years  of  age 
or  over  relief  on  the  capital  gains  tax 
from  the  sale  of  their  homes. 


BEET  IMPOBTS 

Probably  no  issue  before  Congress  has 
caused  so  much  firm  comment  from  back 
home  this  session  than  has  the  question 


On  my  part,  I  tried  through  testimony 
before  three  congressional  committees 
plus  the  Tariff  Commission,  through  19 
statements  here  in  the  House,  and  more 
speeches  back  home,  to  estabUsh  some 
reasonable  protection. 

The  tragedy  of  the  long  delay  is  plain, 
however,  when  a  few  short  days  ago  the 
Government  announced  that  the  United 
States  has  now  become  the  world's  lead- 
ing importer  of  beef  and  veal,  replacing 
Great  Britain. 

Most  of  us  supporting  reasonable 
quotas,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  did  so 
realizing  at  the  same  time  the  great  ina- 
portance  of  oiu:  $6.1  bilUon  foreign  agri- 
cultural market  and  the  need  to  expand 
it. 

WHEAT-COTTON     BILL 

The  wheat-cotton  bill  was  unfair  to 
the  farmers  of  the  second  district,  in  my 
judgment.    Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
our  feed  grains  farmers  are  required  to 
take  acres  out  of  production  and  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  plant  any  crops  on  the 
idle  acres,  while  the  cotton  farmers  else- 
where in  the  country  are  permitted  to 
plant  other  crops  such  as  soybeans  or 
feed  grains  on  their  diverted  acres — in 
direct  competition  with  the  farmers  of 
the  Midwest. 

Further,  the  small  wheat  farmer  who 
grows  15  acres  or  less — and  that's  82  per- 
cent of  Minnesota's  farmers— is  being 
punished  because  his  little  acreage  is  cut 
if  he  complies,  and  he  is  suffering  low 
prices  and  no  benefits  if  he  chooses  not  to 
go  along  with  edicts  of  the  Washington 
bureaucrats. 

By  terms  of  the  bUl.  iVa  million  farm- 
ers get  an  average  of  $58  a  year  in  Gov- 
ernment payments,  if  they  quaUfled, 
whUe  1.300  farmers  collect  an  average 
$14  615  per  year.  We  haven't  found  any 
farmers  so  far  in  the  second  district  be- 
longing to  this  selective  "1.300  set." 

Many  of  us  tried  hard  to  put  language 
in  the  bill  that  would  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  from  dumping  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  surplus  grain 
on  the  market— a  practice  which  imposes 
low  prices  and  holds  the  price  of  wheat 
down.  But  under  the  procedure  adopted 
by  the  majority,  no  amendments  were 
permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In 
other  words,  the  Midwest  was  denied  a 
voice  in  the  shaping  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  a  result,  reports  in  mid-September 
show  90  million  bushels  of  Government 
wheat  have  been  dumped  on  the  market 
since  July  1  while  at  the  same  time  many 


here  are  a  few  other  important  points 
we  should  keep  in  mind. 

First.  The  farm  parity  ratio  is  down 
from  80  to  74  since  1960,  in  spite  of  the 
spending  of  bilUons. 

Second.  Goverimient  spending  on 
agricultural  programs  as  of  the  end  oi 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  $7.9  billions,  $200 
million  over  the  previous  year  and  $1 
billion  above  last  January's  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Third.  Farm  mortgage  debt  has  risen 
$4  billions  since  1960.  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  increased  its 
work  force  from  97.000  to  117.000  people. 
And  in  this  time  the  farm  population 
declined  by  more  than  two  million  peo- 
ple. 

SUGAR     LEGISLATION 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  this  session  on  ray  bill,  and 
many  others  like  it.  to  provide  a  market- 
ing quota  increase  for  domestic  sugar- 
beet    producers.      Beet    producers    in 
southern  Minnesota,  as  weU  as  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  now  face  the  unpleasant 
prospect  of  cutting  back  acreage  drasti- 
cally in  1965  after  having  increased  their 
production  in  response  to  specific  Gov- 
ernment requests.    Sugarbeet  growers  m 
23  States  are  confronted  with  the  penalty 
of  acreage  reductions  up  to  40  percent. 

FEDERAL     PAT     RAISE 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  labor 
to  hold  the  Une  and  to  check  inflation 
I  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for  a  bill 
to  raise  my  own  salary  as  well  as  the 
salaries  of  many  high  Government  of- 
ficials. Without  question,  many  Federal 
employees  in  the  low  salary  range  need- 
ed some  salary  adjustment,  but  we  were 
dealing  with  an  omnibus  bill  having  in  it 
a  great  number  of  unacceptable  pro- 
visions. 

DEBT    CEZLINO 

Appalling  as  it  may  seem  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  second  district— who  are  non- 
partisan in  their  belief  that  Govern- 
ment should  operate  on  a  balanced  budg- 
et something  it  has  failed  to  do  27  times 
in  the  last  33  years— Congress  has  raised 
the  debt  ceiling  six  times  in  little  more 
than  2  years.  I  have  opposed  these  in- 
creases every  single  time  as  a  way  of 
protesting  the  "spend  now.  pay  later' 
theories  so  popular  in  Washington.   • 

The  last  increase  shoved  the  debt  ceil- 
ing allowable  to  more  than  $324  billion. 
Our  present  debt  of  more  than  $315  bil- 
lion, it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  about 
$100  billion  more  than  the  total  debt 
of  all  the  free  world  countries  combined. 
Today,  interest  alone  on  the  debt 
amounts  to  $11  billion  a  year  or  $55.73 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
State  of  Miimesota.  I  doubt  anyone 
needs  reminding  that  this  enormous  bid- 
den will  one  day  have  to  be  paid  off  by 
somebody. 

CIVIL   EIGHTS 

The  Civil  rights  bill  sought  to  deal  with 
11  separate  objectives  but  all  of  them, 
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unfortunt  tely,  were  wnpped  into  1  so- 
called  ODQQlbus  bill.  So  on  final  deci- 
sion, It  bo  led  down  to  nine  very  deserv- 
ing object  ves  with  the  two  dealing  with 
public  ace  >mmodation8  and  fair  employ- 
ment in  c  jntroversy.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  nind  oiir  own  Minnesota  State 
laws  in  th  ise  two  controversial  areas  are 
stronger  1  ban  the  act  which  was  passed 
by  the  Coi  igress.  I  therefore  Joined  every 
member  cf  the  Minnesota  delegation  in 
Congress  n  support  of  the  bill.  I  might 
mention  t  lat  constituents  supported  this 
measure  ly  a  vote  of  60  percent  to  40 
percent  ii  my  annual  opinion  poll  taken 
this  year. 


One  of 


inunaunas  lxgislatiom 


he  measiires  I  was  delighted  to 
support  tbls  year  dealt  with  our  vast 
wildemesii  areas.  Preservation  of  9 
million  ac  -es  of  land  in  its  primitive  state 
in  federa  ly  owned  parks,  forests,  and 
refuge  syi  tems  has  been  provided  for  the 
enjoymen  t  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. U:>ward  of  61  million  acres  will 
someday  Tbe  included.  Under  certain 
condition!,  hunting,  fishing,  mining,  and 
grazing  w  HI  be  permitted. 

Addltio  lally.    Congress    has    enacted 

conservation  programs:  A  land 
and  watir  conservation  fund  to  aid 
developm  5nt  of  greater  recreation  facili- 
ties was  e  stablished,  and  water  resoxirces 

centers  throughout  the  Na- 
authorized.  These  accom- 
accoiuit   for   the   fact   this 

is  being  referred  to  by  some 


research 
tion   wer ; 
plishmen  s 
Congress 


as  "the  conservation  Congress." 

POVXBTT   BILL 

This  biil,  passed  into  law  over  my  ob- 
jection, p  roposes  to  spend  more  than  $1 
billion  the  beginning  year  to  fight  pov- 
erty. It  ( luplicates  42  existing  programs 
already  costing  in  excess  of  $30  billion 
in  appro  jrlations.  and  other  Federal, 
State.  1<  cal,  and  private  programs 
amountirg  to  some  $66  billion.  The 
poverty  p  rogram  establishes  a  Job  Corps 
for  yoxm ',  people  for  2  years,  financed 
entirely  ly  Federal  ftinds,  as  well  as  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps,  and  attempts  to 
do  many  other  things  for  farmers,  small 
businessmen,  and  others.  The  entire 
program  s  under  control  of  the  Director 
of  the  Ofice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  was  gratified  that  my  amendment 
prohibits «  political  arm-twisting  pres- 
sure in  >artisan  campaign  f undraising 
in  the  J<b  Corps  was  one  of  few  ideas 
to  win  a<  ceptance  in  amending  the  bill. 
Through(  JUt  this  year  I  have  made  a  con- 
certed el'ort  to  halt  wide  violations  of 
the  Hat<  h  Act  and  other  laws  which 
protect  c  vll  service  employees  from  po- 
litical bajdgering  and  threats  of  loss  of 
Job. 


grams 
million 
loans    td 
transpor^iti(Xi 
sons,  I 
promises 
few  yean 
in 
part  of 


TBAiraxr 

Another  of  the  more  questionable  pro- 
acted  this  year  was  the  $375 
-year  program  of  grants  and 
assist    publicly-owned    urban 
systems.    For  many  rea- 
c4>uld  not  support  this  bill  which 
to  cost  many  billions  within  a 
now  that  the  foot  is  in  the  door 
establishing  this  new  ventiire  on  the 
Federal  Government. 


tie 


SDXTCATXON  BILLS 

Education  legislation  enacted  in  this 
Congress  included  $1.1  billion  authorized 
for  grants  and  loans  for  college  buUding 
construction  and  $1.2  bUlion  for  ex- 
panded vocational  education  programs — 
both  enacted  in  1963,  plus  more  help  to 
students  through  loans  under  extended 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Later  in  this  report,  I  will  discuss  some 
other  education  legislation  sponsored  by 
one  of  the  House  committees  on  which  I 
serve,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

NTTCLZAB  TKST  BAN   TRXATT 

The  Senate  ratified  the  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  in  1963.  a  decision, 
it  should  be  noted,  which  we  in  the  House 
could  have  no  part  in  since  the  Consti- 
tution puts  treaty  matters  solely  in  Sen- 
ate hands.  Many  nations  have  since 
signed  the  treaty,  which  bars  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space, 
and  underwater,  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Red  China.  Cuba,  and  France 
continue  to  be  holdouts  to  signing. 

I  rORSIGN   AID 

Appropriations  for  our  vast  foreign-aid 
program  for  the  1965  fiscal  year  are  still 
in  doubt  at  this  writing.  Last  year, 
we  managed  to  cut  back  the  President's 
original  request  from  $4.9  to  $3.6  billion, 
though  I  still  could  not  find  it  possible 
to  support  this  legislation  in  view  of 
guaranteed  credit  provisions  available  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations  for  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  wheat.  Incidentally,  we  now 
know  Castro  has  been  getting  some  of 
this  wheat. 

This  year's  aid  request  has  been  billed 
"bare  bones"  in  the  way  of  budgets,  and 
asks  for  $3.25  billion,  including  $125  mil- 
lion to  build  up  the  Vietnamese  military. 

SOCIAL   8ECURITT 

Another  bill  stUl  in  doubt — though  we 
passed  it  easily  in  the  House — is  the 
measure  raising  social  security  benefits 
across-the-board  by  5  percent.  The  con- 
troversy over  medicare  provisions  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  by  the  Senate  has  de- 
layed its  passage  so  far. 

TOOD    STAMP   PLAN 

Under  this  program,  eligible  families 
get  $10  worth  of  food  stamps  for  $6  in 
cash.  The  plan  is  expected  to  cost  $25 
million  the  first  year,  $75  million  the 
next,  $100  million  the  third  year,  and  $200 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967. 

LXGISLATIVi:    RIAPPORTIOKMENT 

My  bill  on  reapportionment — and  there 
axe  many  similar  ones — proposes  an 
sunendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution 
specifying  the  right  of  States  to  appor- 
tion at  least  one  house  in  their  legisla- 
tures on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
At  the  moment,  leaders  in  the  Senate  are 
attempting  to  provide  for  a  delay  in  the 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  which 
requires  that  both  houses  of  State  legis- 
latures be  apportioned  solely  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Differing  ideas  about  re- 
apportionment is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons adjournment  of  this  Congress  Is 
delayed. 


BILLS   raOlC   MT   COMlCrmB 

I  am  especially  proud  of  congressional 
actions  directed  to  the  health  of  ourDea. 
pie,  which  had  their  beginnings  in  m? 
committee.  ^ 

Last  year,  my  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  recommended  the 
authorization  of  a  3-year  program  of 
matching  grants  to  expand  teaching  and 
research  facilities  of  medical,  dental  and 
related-type  colleges.  These  provisions, 
plus  a  system  of  student  loans,  should 
help  eliminate  the  pressing  lack  of  quaij. 
fled  doctors  and  dentists. 

My  committee  also  developed  legisia- 
tion  to  establish  mental  health  and  men- 
tal retardation  centers  throughout  the 
Nation,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  agencies. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  bills  I  feel  will  be 
of  great  importance  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  a  critical  lack  of  bedside  nurses 
in  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964.  also 
a  bill  from  my  committee.  My  commit- 
tee amendments,  which  were  accepted, 
provide  for  student  loans  patterned  after 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
will  enable  many  more  young  women  of 
modest  means  to  enroll  in  hospital  nurs- 
ing training  programs. 

OTHER    BILLS    STILL   PENDING 

In  addition  to  reapportionment  and 
foreign  aid,  other  major  bills  still  in  the 
works  include  the  controversial  Appa- 
lachia  bill,  which  would  cost  $1  billion  to 
get  started.  A  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's overall  "poverty  package"  In  this 
election  year,  the  bill  is  supposed  to  assist 
355  counties  in  11  States  with  welfare  and 
unemployment  problems.  Over  $1  mil- 
lion per  year  would  be  needed  Just  to  pay 
administrative  costs  needed  to  organize 
the  program. 

In  view  of  all  the  other  spending  ideas 
which  have  been  enacted  in  this  Con- 
gress, this  bill  will  not  have  my  support 
if  it  comes  up. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion also  wants  to  expand  its  activities 
by  $355  million,  but  is  getting  an  un- 
sympathetic ear  from  many  of  us. 

Even  the  Government  itself — through 
the  General  Accounting  Office— has  ac- 
cused the  ARA  of  illegally  spending  $7.4 
million  on  questionable  projects  in  sev- 
eral States  where  no  depressed  areas  ex- 
isted. This  raises  the  question,  natural- 
ly, whether  politics  or  need  has  been 
the  criterion  in  the  distribution  of  tax- 
payer funds  under  this  program. 

MINNESOTA     RTVXB     BASIN,     OTHER     SECOND 
DISTRICT    ASSISTS 

After  appearing  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  was  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  obtain  $50,000  from  Con- 
gress for  the  start  of  a  survey  of  the 
Miimesota  River  Valley  Basin.  It  is  the 
hope  of  all  that  soimd  and  wise  develop- 
ment will  prove  feasible  as  a  result  of  the 
study,  since  this  great  region  affects  half 
the  population  of  Minnesota  and  prac- 
tically all  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  survey  will  consider  many 
factors — flood  control,  development  for 
ind\istrial  and  recreation  uses,  wildlife 
protection,  and  water  pollution  controls. 

Following  passage  of  the  Library  Sen- 
ices  Act  last  year,  I  requested  the  au- 
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^  -<«ition  of  Mankato  State  College  as 
^^'SSdS  Gtovernment   depository   11- 


•irv  Oustevus  Adolphus  College  in 
Sfpeter  also  bears  such  a  designation 
«H^ith  two  such  depository  libraries 
SjeSment  documents  will  be  more  ac- 
^Se  to  residents  of  the  Second  Con- 

'^rre'S'aWe  to  be  helpful  to  the 
Mties  of  Mankato,  Fairmont,  and  Worth- 
S^n  in  restoring,  at  least  for  a  time, 
SSe-daily  plane  service  to  those  cities. 
Sunued  service  will  depend  on  the 
Civil  AeronauUcs  Board's  "use  it  or  lose 

'*  -^ese  then,  constitute  a  few  of  the  sig- 
nificant items  acted  on  in  this  Congress, 
^representing  the  people  of  the  Second 
TMstrict  and  in  casting  my  votes.  I  have 
SS  always  to  be  guided  by  beUefs 
which  are  vital  to  a  strong  and  prosper- 
ous America,  and  by  the  principles  and 
convictions  expressed  to  me  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Second  District. 

SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  REC- 
OGNIZE A  CUBAN  GOVERNMENT- 
IN-EXILE? 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  recognize  a  Cuban 
Oovemment-ln-exile  is  discussed. 

I  take  the  affirmative  side  of  this  ques- 
tion* our  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Phtt.tt.  a.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  takes 
the  negative. 

Believing  the  contents  of  this  discus- 
sion to  be  of  interest,  I  am  inserting  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Shotjld  thk  United  States  Recognize  a 

CtTBAN    QoVEENMENT-IN-EXILE? 

yes 

(By  Representative  William  C.  Cbab4e», 
Republican,  of  Plorlda.  12tli  District) 

One  obvtous  step  to  rid  the  Americas  of 
communism  Is  the  recognition  of  a  free,  non- 
Oommunlst  Cuban  Qovemment-ln-exlle. 

Historically  and  traditionally,  the  United 
States  has  recognized  many  free  govem- 
ments-ln-exile— and  stUl  does.  Today,  for 
example,  we  continue  to  recognize  the  exiled 
Governments  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania despite  the  fact  that  these  European 
countries  are  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Conditions  necessitating  the  recognition  of 
governments-ln-exlle  In  other  countries  exist 
In  Cuba  today— an  alien  government  occupy- 
ing a  previously  recognized  free  country. 

Once  a  Cuban  Government-ln-exUe  Is  rec- 
ognized, It  can  legally  receive  our  assistance 
as  well  as  the  assistance  of  other  hemispheric 
nations.  It  would  fall  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties  of  Rio  and  Caracas.  It  could 
become  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

A  government-ln-exlle  could,  as  well,  ac- 
complish these  objectives:  (a)  Provide  a 
rallying  force  for  all  Cuban  refugees;  (b) 
give  encouragement  and  help  to  the  Cuban 
tmdetground;  (c)  give  courage  and  hope  to 


the  oppreeeed  antl-Castro  Cubans  who  are 

in  the  majority  in  Cuba:  (d)  provide  the 
means  for  Cubans  to  win  back  their  own 
freedom. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Senate's  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Problems  Connected 
With  Refugees  and  Escapees,  said:  "Castro 
and  communism  must  be  expeUed  from  Cuba. 
They  wUl  be  buried  the  deepest,  if  buried  by 
Cubans — on  the  Island  and  in  exUe." 

The  exUe  community  cannot  help  accom- 
plish this  objective  imless  it  wins  the  support 
of  the  entire  free  world.  The  United  States 
must  take  the  leadership  by  recognizing  a 
free  Cuban  Government-ln-exlle.  thus  en- 
couraging the  GAS  to  foUow  suit. 

Until    recently,    the    strongest    argument 
against  recognizing  a  Cuban  Government-ln- 
exUe  was  the  supposed  difficulty  of  knowing 
which  exile  group  to  recognize.     The  exile 
community  Itself  has  answered  this  argu- 
ment.   Recently,  a  group  named  the  Comlte 
Pro-Referendum  was  able   to  locate   75,103 
Cubans  in  exile  throughout  the  world  who, 
by  reason  of  age  and  other  normal  standards, 
qualified  as  voters.     All  were  mailed  ballots 
on  which  they  could  vote  for  or  against  a 
panel  of  five  widely  respected,  nonpolitlcal 
Cuban  exiles  to  represent  the  exile  commu- 
nity. ^      ^ 
Votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  panel  numbered 
40,905.    Opposed.  979.     Thus,  98  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  were  in  support  of  this  group, 
an  accomplishment  which   clearly  dispelled 
the  belief  that  Cubans  cannot  get  together 
politically. 

Many  claim  that  recognizing  govermnents- 
in-exile  has  been  a  historically  unsuccess- 
ful way  to  free  captive  nations.  Maybe  this 
is  true.  But  Cuba,  unlike  the  enslaved  Eu- 
ropean countries,  is  an  Island  of  slavery  in 
a  hemisphere  of  free  nations.  As  such,  it 
cannot  stand  if  we  take  clearly  needed  steps, 
one  of  which  is  recognition  of  a  free  Cuban 
Gover  nment-ln  -exile . 

NO 


however,  would  tie  our  hands.  It  Is  Im- 
probable that  an  exUe  government  would 
have  strong  connections  with  a  revolutionary 
provisional  government  on  Cuban  eoil. 

There  are  other  reasons  against  recogniz- 
ing a  government  in  exile.  Most  observers, 
including  exile  leaders,  agree  It  would  be  dlffl- 
c\ilt  to  find  a  stable  coalition  which  could 
unite  the  majority  of  exiles  behind  it.  Too 
many  competing  elements  exist.  Moreover, 
any  selection  made  Inevitably  would  be 
labeled  a  puppet  government. 

And  our  ability  to  work  with  thoee  left 
out  would  be  severely  limited,  causing  many 
secondary  problems  to  detract  from  the  main 
issue  of  Cuba's  freedom. 

On  the  legal  side,  a  most  Important  factor 
to  consider  is  that  UJ3.  recognition  of  an 
exile  government  woxild  free  Castro  of  Cuba's 
obUgations  under  the  Ouantanamo  Treaty. 
The  United  States  should  not  make  it  easier 
for  Castro  to  dodge  his  treaty  obligations 
through  direct  action  or  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  that  is  precisely  the  effect  our 
recognition  of  a  government  in  exile  would 
have. 

Cuba's  freedom  is  Important  to  the  secu- 
rity and  development  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. But  it  is  doubtfxU  that  a  recognized 
government  in  exUe  would  lend  much  sup- 
port to  the  variety  of  efforts  needed  in  ptir- 
suing  this  objective. 


J.  FRANK  DOBIE 


(By  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan) 
A  recent  report  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refvigees  "encourages  efforts  toward 
finding  a  broad  formula  for  unity  among 
Cuban  exUe  organizations.  •  •  •  A  broadly 
based  exUe  organization  could  authorita- 
tively address  governments,  international 
bodies,  and  public  opinion  in  the  ca\ise  of 
Cuban  freedom." 

The  report  calls  "Inadvisable,"  however,  a 
government-ln-exlle.  The  subcommittee's 
view  is  heavUy  weighted  on  the  side  of  logic 
and  prudence. 

One  of  the  prlAcipal  reasons  is  the  histori- 
cal experience  which  suggests  clearly  that 
governments-ln-exlle  offer  little  substance 
In  efforts  to  regain  a  lost  country.  Such 
governments  tend  to  lose  touch  with  the 
people  inside  the  country.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  Cuba,  expertly  organized  internal  resist- 
ance will  be  an  important  element  in  secur- 
ing the  Island's  freedom.  Few  Americans  or 
Cuban  exiles  advocate  outright  invasion. 

Responsible  exile  leaders  who  command 
loyalties  within  Cuba,  loglcaUy  should  assist 
the  internal  resistance.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee report  states,  the  leaders'  ties  with  Cuba 
"should  be  enco\iraged  and  strengthened  in 
order  to  maintain  and  broaden  the  fire  of 
disaffection  and  eventual  revolt." 

A  popular  antl-Castro  movement,  or  defec- 
tion in  the  armed  forces  or  government.  co\ild 
well  develop  Into  an  organized  political 
alternative  to  the  Castro  regime.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  freedom  fighters  could  secxire 
control  of  a  piece  of  territory,  establish  a 
provisional  government,  and  ask  for  recog- 
nition and  assistance.  The  United  States — 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States — 
should  be  free  to  take  advantage  of  such  de- 
velopments, and  to  respond  favorably  to  re- 
quests for  assistance  If  other  conditions  war- 
rant it.     A  recognized  government  In  exile, 


Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Friday,  September  18,  1964,  J.  Prank 
Dobie  died.  He  was  a  great  and  wonder- 
ful man.  As  John  Ciardi,  the  poet  and 
author,  said  In  an  article  for  the  Satur- 
day Review  in  1962,  he  was  a  hombre. 
That  he  was,  muy  hombre. 

He  knew  more  about  Texas  folklore 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  he  was 
the  leading  authority  on  the  culture  of 
the  Southwest.  He  probably  did  more 
to  bring  southwestern  culture  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  to  open  it  for  further 
study  by  others,  and  to  help  It  flower, 
than  any  other  individual. 

He  was  bom  on  a  ranch  In  Live  Oak 
County,  Tex..  September  26,  1888.  where 
he  lived  until  he  was  16  years  old.  He 
went  to  high  school  in  Alice,  Tex.,  and 
then  attended  Southwestern  University 
in  Georgetown.  Tex.,  where  he  received  a 
B.A.  degree  in  1910.  He  also  studied  one 
summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
while  an  undergraduate.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  grade  school 
in  Alpine,  Tex.,  and  1  year  later  returned 
to  Southwestern  University  to  teach 
English. 

He  had  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
San  Antonio  Express  during  the  summer 
of  1910,  and  put  in  another  summer  as 
a  reporter  In  1914  for  the  Galveston 
Tribune. 

In  1914  he  received  his  MA.  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  Joined  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Texas  the  same  year. 
He  was  contemptuous  of  the  doctoral  de- 
gree, saying  that  obtahalng  one  was  "sim- 
ply transferring  the  bones  from   one 
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fraveyard  to  the  next."  In  fact, 
throughou  hla  life  he  was  a  maverick, 
an  indlvidT  al  who  refxised  to  be  branded 
with  valuei  which  he  could  not  accept. 

During  Vorld  War  I  he  served  as  a 
first  lleuteaant  in  the  116th  Field  Ar- 
tillery. U]  K)n  his  return  from  Prance  tn 
1919  he  re  stuned  his  teaching  career  at 
U.T.  But  after  a  year  he  left  academic 
life  to  mai  >age  a  250,000-acre  ranch  on 
the  Nueces  River,  where  he  developed  his 
idea  to  col  ect  and  retell  the  legends  and 
folk  tales  ( f  Texas.  He  went  on  to  write 
more  thar  30  books  of  what  will  most 
likely  be  cl  issifled  as  "folklore."  Yet.  he 
did  not  c  )n5lder  himself  a  f  olklorist. 
Nor,  by  hs  own  admission,  was  he  a 
scientific  1  istorian.  In  describing  him- 
self he  one  ;  stated :  "I  present  chronicles 
of  what  it  was  like  In  past  years." 

In  1921  Dobie  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Taas  to  teach  English  for  2 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
named  he:  id  of  the  English  department 
at  Oklaho  na  A.  &  M.  College,  a  post  he 
held  until  1925  when  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Texas  as  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  En  ;lish.  In  1933  he  became  the 
first  nativ  j  Texan  to  receive  a  full  pro- 
fessorship in  the  imiversity's  English  de- 
partment. He  received  research  grants 
from  the  Laura  Spehnan  Rockefeller 
Poundatloa  in  1930-31  and  1934-35.  In 
1932-33,  Trith  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Guggrnheim  Memorial  Foundation, 
he  traveled  2,000  miles  on  muleback 
gathering  folklore  and  material  for  his 
work. 

The  classes  he  taught  were  perenidal 
favorites  <dth  the  students  and  unique 
In  that  hi  often  strayed  from  the  safe 
boundarle  i  of  academics  to  discuss  con- 
troversial subjects.  These  discussions 
ranged  fiom  political  personalities  to 
the  race  q  lestion.  He  called  himself  the 
outlaw  of  the  campus.  In  a  university 
dependen  upon  a  rural  dominated  State 
leglslatur(  for  its  operating  funds,  head- 
ed by  a  pc  liticaUy  appointed  board  of  re- 
gents. su(h  behavior  was  not  likely  to 
win  appro  iral. 

Eventually  he  took  on  the  board  of 
regents  Ir  open  combat.  In  1943  three 
university  teachers  were  fired  for  their 
activities  outside  the  school.  Doble 
joined  a  faculty  and  student  group  to 
petition  lar  their  immediate  reinstate- 
ment. 

The  prjsident  of  the  university.  Dr. 
Homer  P.  Ralney,  joined  Doble  and  the 
others  in  charging  the  regents  with  the 
suppressidn  of  academic  freedom.  The 
regents  p:  evalled  and  Dr.  Ralney  himself 
was  force  1  to  leave  the  university.  As  a 
result  of  the  incident  the  school  was 
placed  on  probation  in  1945  by  the  South - 
em  Assoc  ation  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Scho<  Is.  Also  in  1943,  the  Manford 
Act,  stricJy  regulating  imions  and  the 


licensing 


of  orgamizers,  became  law  in 
Texas.    lobie  had  this  to  say: 

A  man  c  in  come  to  Texas  and  without  in- 

invlte  aU  the  people  he  wants  to 
Joint  the  1  lepubllcan  Party,  the  Liars'  Club, 
the  Attocl  itlon  for  the  Anointment  of  Her- 
bert Hoov(  r  as  Prophet,  almost  any  kind  of 
organlzatli  m  except  one.  If  the  Manford 
law  Is  an  J  Qdex  of  capitalism's  futxire  policy, 
the  people  had  better  begin  digging  cellars 
for  the  Te^  olutlon. 


In  other  words,  Doble  did  not  retreat 
to  an  ivory  tower  and  divorce  himself 
from  the  social  problems  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  was  an  important  person  in 
the  academic  world  who  dared  to  involve 
himself  in  politics  and  to  involve  him- 
self with  people.  There  was  a  movement 
to  urge  him  to  run  for  Governor  in  1944. 
but  he  declined.  He  was  that  all  too  rare 
type  in  higher  education,  a  teacher  who 
cared. 

In  1943  Doble  went  to  England,  where 
he  succeeded  the  well-known  historian, 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  as  professor  of 
American  history  at  Cambridge. 

Always  active  and  productive,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  magazine  articles  on  his  ex- 
periences during  this  period,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  incorporated 
them  into  a  book.  "A  Texan  in  England." 
After  his  return  to  the  University  of 
Texas  he  wrote  a  new  ending  to  his  book. 
In  it  is  this  meaningful  statement: 

Here  on  this  campus,  believers  In  the  right 
as  well  as  the  duty  to  think  are  combating  a 
gang  of  Fascist-minded  regents;  oil  mil- 
lionaires, corporation  lawyers,  a  lobbyist,  and 
a  medical  politician,  who  in  anachronistic 
rage  against  liberal  thought  malign  all  lib- 
erals as  "Communists,"  try  with  physical 
power  to  wall  out  ideas,  and  resort  to  chi- 
canery as  sickening  as  it  is  cheap.  My  mind 
Is  paralyzed  by  this  manifesrtation  of  "the 
American  way  of  life." 

In  1945  Doble  returned  to  England  to 
teach.  The  regents  took  the  opportunity 
to  fire  him  from  the  University  of  Texas 
in  1947.  It  was  Athens  rejecting  Soc- 
rates all  over  again.  But  Doble  did  not 
take  hemlock.  He  produced  more  and 
contributed  more  to  his  fellow  man  and 
to  society  in  any  1  year  of  his  mature 
life,  before  and  after  he  was  fired,  than 
all  the  regents  combined  ever  thought  of 
doing.  Some  of  his  better  known  books 
Include  "A  Vaquero  of  the  Brush  Coun- 
try" (1929),  "Coronado's  Children" 
(1931),  "The  Longhoms"  (1941).  "The 
Mustangs"  (1952).  and  "Tales  of  Old 
Time  Texas"  (1955). 

It  has  always  been  common  for  some 
men  to  give  lipservice  to  the  concepts  of 
liberty  and  freedom  while  acting  to  rob 
others  of  those  basic  human  rights. 

Today,  such  duplicity  is  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  rightwlng  extremists. 
These  are  the  men  whom  Doble  fought 
all  his  life;  for  he  dedicated  himself  to 
liberty  and  freedom  in  a  way  which  the 
reactionaries  will  never  understand.  He 
knew  and  fought  against  the  evils  of  Mc- 
Carthyism  before  Senator  McCarthy 
forced  his  foul  behavior  on  the  land.  In 
the  preface  to  his  "Guide  to  Life  and 
Literature  of  the  Southwest"  (1952)  he 
said: 

I  rate  censors,  particularly  those  of  church 
and  State,  as  low  as  I  rate  character  assas- 
sins; they  often  run  together. 

He  resisted  all  the  hallmarks  of 
tyranny.  He  was  a  free  thinker,  a  free 
spirit,  a  free  man. 

There  was  much  significance  in  the 
fact  that  Dobie's  funeral  services  were 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Texas  in  an  auditorium  named  after  the 
first  native-born  Texan  to  be  elected 
Governor  of  Texas.  James  Steven  Hogg. 
At   the   services,   Dr.   Angus   Springer, 


chairman  of  the  drama  department  tt 
Southwestern  University,  read  the  cot 
eluding  lines  from  Dobie's  book   "Tte 
Mustangs."    They  are  worth  repeating 
I  see  them  running,  running,  running 
From  the  Spanish  caballadas  to  be  free 
FYom  the  mustanger's  rope  and  rifle,  to  kesn 

free,  '  ' 

Over  seas  of  pristine  grass,  like  flre-dancen 

on  a  mountain, 
Like   lightning   playing   against   the  unao- 

prochable  horizon. 

I  see  them  standing,  standing,  standing 
Sentinels  of  alertness  In  eye  and  nostril' 
Every  toss  of  maned  neck  a  Grecian  grace 
Every  high  snort  bugling  out  the  pride  of  th« 
free. 

I  see  them  vanishing,  vanishing,  vanished 
The  seas  of  grass  shriveled  to  pens  of  barb-' 

wired  property. 
The  wind-racers  and  wlnd-drlnkers  bred  into 

property  also. 

But    winds   still   blow  free   and  grass  stUl 

greens. 
And  the  core  of  that  something  which  men 

live  on  believing 
Is  always  freedom. 

So  sometimes  yet,  in  the  realities  of  silence 

and  solitude, 
For  a  few   people  unhampered  a  while  by 

things. 
The   mustangs  walk  out  with  dawn,  stand 

high,  then 
Sweep  away,  wild  with  sheer  life,  and  free, 

free, free 
Free  of  all  confines  of  time  and  flesh. 

Doble  died  at  the  age  of  75.  To  the  last 
of  his  days  he  was  productive,  and,  hap- 
pily, he  saw  his  efforts  rewarded.  Only 
a  few  days  before  his  death  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Bertha  Doble,  received  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  his  behalf  at  the  White  House 
from  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  On  the 
morning  of  his  death  he  received  advance 
copies  of  his  latest  book.  "Cow  People." 
A  weekly  newspaper  column,  which  he 
began  in  1939,  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  end.  One  of  his  latest 
columns  appeared  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light.  September  20,  1964,  2  days  after 
his  death. 

For  many  years  Walter  Prescott  Webb, 
author  of  "The  Great  Plains."  Roy  Bedl- 
chek,  author  of  "Adventures  With  a 
Texas  Naturalist,"  and  J.  Frank  Dobie 
formed  an  incomparable  triumvirate  of 
letters  and  progressive  ideas  in  Texas. 
They  are  all  gone  now. 

With  imanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  colmnn  of  J.  Frank 
Dobie  that  appeared  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light.  September  20,  1964,  an  editorial 
from  the  San  Antonio  Express  dated  Sep- 
tember 21,  1964,  a  review  of  his  book 
"Tales  of  Old  Time  Texas."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture. November  26,  1955.  and  a  number 
of  newspaper  stories  which  have  been 
printed  hi  the  past  several  days. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Sept.  20,  19641 

J.  Frai^k  Dobiz:  Man  Who  Caixed  Sklt 
Mask  Twain 

Mark  Twain  Is  the  one  American  writer 
whose  name  Is  a  household  familiarity,  not 
only  In  the  United  States  but  across  oceans. 
Many  people  who  know  the  name  have  never 
read  one  of  his  books,  J\ist  as  populations  ac- 
quainted with  Don  Quixote  as  a  character 
are  Ignorant  of  Cervantes  as  his  creator.  It 
seems  to  me  now  that  I  became  acquainted 


w  ♦h.  names  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckle- 
•**^  ^n^about  as  early  as  I  became  ac- 
*^ntS^th  those  of  George  Washington 
qyaintea  wit  ^  ^^  ^^^  remember  when 

•°1?™  ASventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,"  but 
I  "*J  Jy  earliest  recollections  Is  hearing  my 
°°"thlr  tJll  that  she  had  read  It  aloud  to  her 
"5^  Ind  brothers  and  two  or  three  neigh- 
"^L  boys  at  Rancho  Seco  in  Nueces 
'^fy  Tex.,  while  she  was  still  in  her  young 

'irvou  look  in  the  card  catalog  of  a  stand- 
JiCary^for  a  book  by  Mark  Twain,  you 
?!;^,  he  referred  to  Samuel  Langhome 
!rL»n8  Many  readers  of  many  books  by 
2!S  T^aln  are  not  acquainted  with  the  bap- 
J^l  name  of  the  author. 

became  biveb  pn.oT 

Qamuel  generally  called  Sam,  was  born  In 
ti<«^ri  m  1835.    When  he  was  4  years  old 
Kmlly  moved  to  Hannibal  on  the  Mlssls- 
^n    R  ver      Life  In  Hannibal  and  on  the 
Sisslppl  founded  the  most  creative  works 
rwT  writing  career.     He  had  experienced 
nf.  on  river  steamboats  when,  at  the  age  of 
M  be  became  an  authorized  pilot.    In  1861 
hi'  DUoted  the  last  steamer  for  a  long  time 
between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.     The 
nZ.  War  was  on  and  Samuel  Clemens  had 
no  taste  for  or  ambition  for  soldiering.    His 
brother  Orion,  secretary  to  the   newly  ap- 
nolnted  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada. 
S)k  Sam  with  him.    Sam  had  already  writ- 
ten and  was  good  at  setting  type.    He  learned 
enough  about  mining  to  write  about  It,  but 
soon  became  a  reporter  on  the  Virginia  City. 
Nev ,  "Territorial  Enterprise." 

H^  began  signing  articles  with  the  name 
Mark  Twain.  This,  he  explained^  "Is  an  old 
river  term,  the  leadman's  call,  signifying  two 
fathoms  deep — safe  water." 
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TWAIN    FROM    THEN    ON 

Prom  now  on  Mark  Twain  was  his  writing 
name  He  went  on  West  and  wrote  for  news- 
papers in  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  untU 
after  he  had  gone  to  Europe  and  published 
"The  Innocents  Abroad"  that  he  wrote 
"Roughing  It"  (1872) ,  a  highly  creative  auto- 
biography of  life  in  the  West.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Texas  read  It.  No  other  book  so  expresses, 
for  me,  with  such  volcanic  energy  the  lust  for 
life  in  men's  opening  of  the  West.  "Life  on 
the  Mississippi"  (1883)  was  perhaps  even 
more  a  creative  autobiography.  Many  people 
regard  "Huckleberry  Finn"  (1885)  as  the 
greatest  novel  yet  produced  by  America. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  to  Mark  Twain  as 
man  and  writer.    Many  years  ago  I  read  Lock- 
hart's  life  of  Sh:  Walter  Scott.    I  remember 
nothing  out  of  It  so  well  as  Lockharfs  saying 
that  Scott  was  greater  as  a  man  than  any- 
thing he  wrote.    This  I  consider  true  of  Mark 
Twain.     No    small-natured    Individual    can 
write  a  large-natured  book.    Hemingway,  the 
most  famous  of  recent  American  novelists, 
with   the    possible    exception    of   Faulkner, 
wrote  nothing  of  amplitude  comparable  to 
Mark  Twain's  best  and  was  himself  far  lack- 
ing in  Mark  Twain's  amplitude.    I  have  re- 
cently been  led  again  to  Twain  by  a  two- 
volume  collection  of  letters  between  him  and 
William  Dean  Howells.  published  by  Harvard 
University  Press.    The  two  men  met  in  1869. 
Howells  soon  became  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  to  which  Mark  Twain  often 
contributed.     In  time,  theh-  letters  became 
more  and  more  revealing.    Their  friendship 
increased  In  breadth,  depth,  and  intimacy 
untU  Mark  Twain  died  in  1910.     Immedi- 
ately,   almost,    Howells    wrote    "My    Mark 
Twain"— the  richest  book  by  one  American 
writer  on  another  yet  published. 

THB  LOVE  OP  STRONG  KITECT 

How  Mark  Twain  could  say  a  thing.  A 
writer  well  known  to  both  men  was  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.    Mark  Twain  conceived  such 


an  aversion  to  Mrs.  Aldrich  the  first  time  he 
saw  her  that,  to  quote  him,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  could  ever  learn  to  like  her  except  on 
a  raft  at  sea  with  no  other  provisions  In 
sight."  Twain  had.  In  the  words  of  Howells. 
"the  love  of  strong  effect  which  he  was  apt 
to  indulge  through  life."  Yet,  despite  his 
wild  pleasure  In  shocking  people  with  ribal- 
dries and  profanities  and  sometimes  savage 
exaggerations,  he  was  the  most  truthful  man 
I  ever  knew. 

As  a  sample  of  exaggeration,  Mark  Twain 
wrote  to  Howells:  "Could  you  tell  me  how  I 
could  get  a  copy  of  your  portrait  as  published 
In  'Hearth  and  Home'?  Bret  Harte  has  been 
here  and  says  his  family  would  not  be  with- 
out that  portrait  for  any  consideration.  He 
says  his  children  get  up  In  the  night  and  yell 
for  It.  I  would  give  anything  for  a  copy  of 
that  portrait  to  put  up  In  my  parlor.  I  al- 
ready have  there  portraits  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Bret  Harte.  Of  all  the  swarms 
that  come  every  day  to  gaze  upon  them  none 
go  away  not  softened  and  humbled  and  made 
more  resigned  to  the  vrlU  of  God.  If  I  had 
yours  to  put  up  alongside  of  them,  I  believe 
the  combination  would  bring  more  souls  to 
earnest  reflection  and  ultimate  conviction 
of  their  lost  condition  than  any  other  kind 
of  warning  would  give." 

In  working  for  years  for  Just  copyright 
laws  In  the  United  States.  Mark  Twain 
stood  always  for  Justice  to  others  as  well  as 
for  self-interest.  The  way  In  which  English 
books  were  pirated  in  the  United  States  and 
sold  wholesale  without  a  penny  of  royalties 
to  the  authors  graveled  the  bottom  of  his 
soul.  "If  we  only  had  some  God  In  the 
country's  laws,  instead  of  being  In  a  sweat 
to  get  Him  In  the  Constitution.  It  would,"  he 
said,  "be  better  all  around." 

Mark  Twain  netted  $40,000  on  "A  Tramp 
Abroad,"  published  In  1880.  His  brother 
Orion,  who  had  taken  him  West,  simply 
could  not  get  along.  Mark  Twain  had  a 
lawyer  endow  Orion  with  $20,000,  so  invested 
that  Orion  would  be  paid  $75  a  month  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  then  after  that  his 
widow  was  to  receive  the  same  monthly  In- 
come as  long  as  she  lived. 


SPENT    THOtrSANDS    SPECULATING 


He  was  a  speculator  becaiise  he  believed 
m  himself  and  In  good  going.    He  took  to  a 
patented    health    food    called    Plasmon.      A 
sample  of  his  reconamendatlons  of  Plasmon 
Is   this   from    a   letter   to   Howells:    "For   8 
years,    ralsln-cake,    plum    pudding,    lobster 
salad,  candy,   ice  cream,  and  all  other  de- 
sirable sweet  things  were  deadly  to  me,  and 
taboo.     After  a  year  of  Plasmon  all  limits 
were   removed  from   my   appetites,   and   no 
limits  have  been  put  upon  them  at  any  time 
since."     He  spent  multiplied  thousands  of 
dollars  year  after  year  backing  the  Invention 
of  a  typesetting  machine  that  would  revolu- 
tionize printing.    It  turned  out  to  be  only  a 
prognostication,    but    losing    money    never 
made  Mark  Twain  lose  heart.    He  never  pre- 
tended, "had  as  soon  be  In  a  boiler  factory 
as  at  grand  opera."    He  never  finished  a  pro- 
posed  book   that   would   fully  expose  "the 
damned   hvunan   race."     His   hilarious   but 
prodigally   ribald   "1601    Conversation"    was 
surreptitiously  printed  first  In  1879.  has  been 
privately  printed  many  times  since,  but  never 
Included  In  the  respectable  compjany  of  Mark 
Twain's  works. 

Many  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  soul, 
Immortality,  and  God  he  never  gave  to  the 
public.  He  was  as  generous  to  the  lowliest 
of  human  beings  as  he  was  truthful.  I  close 
with  this  sentence  from  "My  Mark  Twain," 
by  William  Dean  Howells:  "Emerson.  Long- 
fellow. Lowell.  Holmes — I  knew  them  all  and 
all  the  rest  of  our  sages,  poets,  seers,  critics, 
humorists;  they  were  like  one  another  and 
like  other  literary  men;  but  Clemens  was 
sole,  Incomparable,  the  Lincoln  of  our  Utera- 
txire." 


[From  the  Ban  Antonio  Ezpreaa. 

Sept.  21.  1964] 

The  Maverick  Professor 

James  Prank  Doble  lived  almost  76  years. 
At  least  half  of  them  were  spiced  with  the 
eccentric  personality  that  Doble  became  In 
his  self-styled  maverick  teaching  profession. 

Doble  fans  are  legion.  He  was  a  folklor- 
Ist.  searching  out  and  recording  in  numeroue 
books  the  tales  of  frontier  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  "authentic  lies  •  •  •  If  It  isn't 
true.  It  shovUd  be,"  he  used  to  say. 

When  he  died  In  Austin  last  Friday,  he  had 
contributed  a  rich  collection  of  authentic  Ues 
and  other  material  that  wlU  be  a  part  of  the 
southwest  lore  for  all  time. 

Doble  was  a  shocker.  He  spoke  bluntly 
and,  very  frequently.  In  colorful,  even  Impu- 
dent phrases.  He  was  not  imlversally  adored, 
nor  did  he  want  to  be.  He  disdained  sham. 
He  was  not  Insincere;  he  simply  fell  naturally 
Into  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  maverick  he 
really  was.  He  opposed  with  tremendous 
vigor  the  intrusions  upon  academic  freedom. 

Dobie  was  much  honored  for  his  research, 
writings,  and  teaching.  He  was  about  as 
much  spice  as  a  university  faculty  would 
want  at  one  time;  but  It  was  a  spice  that  en- 
riched the  whole  and  for  that  he  was  unique 
In  his  time. 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  26,  1955] 
Southwest  Sage 
(By  Stanley  Walker) 
("Tales  of  Old-Time  Texas."  by  J.  Prank 
Dobie — ^Little.  Brown.  336  pp..  $5 — ^Is  a  col- 
lection of  Lone  Star  State  stories  which  com- 
bines some  sound  history  with  some  out- 
rageous   folklore.      Our    reviewer,    Stanley 
Walker,  Is  a  onetime  New  York  editor  who 
forsook  the  East  for  Lampasas,  Tex.) 

In  his  time,  and  It's  been  a  long  time  now. 
J.  Frank  Doble  has  been  a  cowman,  a  iml- 
verslty  teacher,  an  amateiu*  natiurallst.  a 
raiser  of  Spanish  goats,  a  mighty  enough 
hunter  and  lectvirer,  and  a  political  dis- 
putant allied  with  the  so-called  liberal 
branch  of  Texas  democracy.  He  Is  the  sort 
of  man  who  can  ride  a  horse  all  afternoon, 
cook  himself  a  good  dinner  of  beans  and 
cabrlto,  and  then  go  to  bed  to  read 
Herodotus.  His  smile  Is  wholly  disarming. 
Hts  talk  Is  good — slow,  unpedantlc.  Informal, 
And  he  can  listen,  preferably  arotind  a  camp- 
fire,  until  the  owls  grow  drowsy. 

The  man  mystifies  some  folks.  They  don't 
see  how  such  an  obvious  Individualist  can 
have  any  truck  with  New  Dealers.  There 
are  a  few  persons  who  downright  dislike 
him,  though  there  are  not  eno\xgh  of  these 
to  pack  a  one-room  Texas  schdolhouse.  He 
has  needled  a  few  rich  vulgarians,  who  can 
become  very  furloiis  Indeed.  At  least  one  man 
objected  to  Mr.  Doble  discussing  economics 
In  any  fashion  because  he  was  not  an  "ac- 
credited expert."  Others  dismiss  him  merely 
as  a  spinner  of  tales,  some  of  them  too  ri- 
dlcvQous  for  the  attention  of  serloiis  and 
well-heeled  citizens. 

The  material  In  this  latest  book  of  Mr. 
Dobie's,  a  collection  of  old  Texas  tales  (some 
of  them  soxmdly  based  In  history  and  some 
culled  from  the  most  outrageous  fcrtklore), 
Is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  given 
Mr.  Doble  his  xmlque  place  In  the  picture  of 
the  Southwest.     A  few  years  ago.  sometime 
after  his  return  from  a  year  of  teaching  In 
England,  he  said,  in  a  semlhtiff ,  that  he  would 
never  again  praise  anything  merely  because 
It   was   Texan.     Well,   it   is   impossible   to 
qiiarrel  with  that  attitude.     And  yet  Mr. 
Doble  Is  all  Texan,  and  all  his  aberrations, 
such  as  reading  poetry,  can  hardly  disguise 
the  fact.    The  present  book,  in  which  he  re- 
teUs  many  old  stories  and  presents  versions 
that  he  himself  has  encotmtered,  is  what 
most  Texans  would  like  to  think  of  as  the 
real  Doble— the  open-faced,  artless,  charm- 
ing, ever  so  slightly  skeptical  storyteller. 
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September  n 


old  yams  about  Texas  weath- 

Is  as  unpredictable  as  a  Texan's 

or   reticence:    he   examines   such 

I  the  woman's  dream  which  saved 

:  Josiah  Wilbarger,  who  had  been 

f  ind'#"#  and  left  for  dead;   he 

up  to  date  on  some  of  his  excur- 

the  field  of  burled  treasure;   he 

fabulous  stores  of  honey  fovmd 

rock  formations;   he  does  a  little 

on    Sam    Bass,   Texas'    favorite 

he  examines  the  evidence  touchln' 

ipertainln'  to  the  Bowie  knife;  he 

:  oany  creepy  and  often  improbable 

bue  Texas  "panther."    In  short.  It 

genuine  blown-in-the-bottle  Doble, 

who  floxirlshed  before  he  met  Hen- 

and  before  he  began  picking  holes 

I  of  Adam  Smith. 

many  nuggets  here  that  deserve 

One  of  first-rate  importance  is 

J  on  Pecos  Bill,  the  Paul  Bunyan 

Somehow  the  idea  has  grown  up 

.  Ime  Texans  were  reared  on  stories 

Bill  and  that  his  prowess  grew  as 

in  the  cow  camps  long  ago. 

his  is  the  p\ire8t  malar  key.    Pecos 

full-grown  from  the  Imagination 

Edward  S.   (Tex)    O'Reilly,  and 

\  \Tnm  any  mention  was  ever  made  of 

in  print  was  In  a  magazine  article 

in  1923. 

of  apology  in  his  Introduction, 
says:  "Tfow  that  I  have  gathered 
these  tales  of  my  land  and  people 
k  Inadeqtiate."    What  he  means  is 
at  these  old  tales  are  better  in  their 
than  in  print — that  they  of  ne- 
much  of  their  flavor  and  their 
_  set  down  on  paper.    This  is  prob- 
er partly  true.    But  he  has  done  an 
easy-riding  Job  with  a  morass  of 
.  materials 

4lready  owes  Mr.  Doble  a  great  debt 

was  the  first  articulate  person  to 

the  idea  that  the  life  and  lltera- 

Southwest  was  worth  the  study 

persons.     This  new  collection 

that  debt.    The  main  debt,  the 

_„  obligation,  lies,  of  course,  In 

f«:t  that  Frank  Doble  is  Prank 


DoBix  Dns;  WarrxB  of  Folklore 

Tkx.,    September    18.— J.    Prank 

Texas  cowboy,  author,  teacher  and 

who    spoke    pithily    and    plainly 

land  he  loved,  died  in  his  sleep  to- 

of  a  heart  attack. 

wife  foxmd  him  dead  when 

to  wake  him  from  a  nap. 

^ynftng  30  prominent  Americans,  in- 

Carl   Sandbvirg,   who   received   the 

ICedal  of  Freedom  in  July.    He 

at  the  time  because  of  a 


hos]  italized 
eoi  dltion. 


^hitehaired,   bushy   browed   scholar 

styled  maverick — a  range  term  for 

that  goes  its  own  way,  not  with 
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with  the  College  of  Education  and  School  of 
Journalism.  He  said  the  $100,000  cenotaph 
honoring  heroes  of  the  Alamo  looked  like 
a  grain  elevator. 

Mr.  Doble  championed  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
who  was  fired  as  University  of  Texas  presi- 
dent in  1944  after  several  years  of  clashes 
with  regents  over  policy  matters.  Including 
academic  freedom. 

He  was  author  of  "Apache  Gold  and  Yan- 
qule  Silver,"  "A  Vaquero  of  the  Brush  Coun- 
try," "The  Longhoms,"  "Coronado's  Chil- 
dren," "The  Legend  of  Ben  Lilly,"  "A  Texan 
in  England,"  and  half  a  dozen  other  books 
about  the  Texas  ranch  life  Into  which  he  was 
bom. 

He  also  had  complied  a  bibliography  of 
southwestern  lore. 

Gov.  John  B.  Connally  said  "the  world  has 
lost  a  great  citizen  because  bis  Influence  was 
truly  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Mr.  Doble  was  one  of  the  State's  beloved 
sons."     I 


sure  would  rather  hear  a  coyote 
an3rthing  I've  heard  on  another 
J,"  he  once  said. 

deeply  creased  by  more  than  half 

of  exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  he 

y  Texans  the  State's  No.  1  out- 

lesman,  a  rugged  individualist  in 

wots  and  battered  Stetson,  a  drawl- 

of  the  highest  order. 
I,  Mr.  Doble  gave  up  a  Job  as  fcre- 
a60,000-acre  ranch  in  south  Texas 
a  profession  of  writing  and  talking 
lore  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest. 

an  English   professor   at   the 

of  Texas  and  during  World  War 
a  visiting  lecturer  at  Oxford  Uni- 
England. 

an  outspoken  critic  and  the 
many  controversies.    He  once  ad- 
University  of  Texas  to  do  away 


Dtbie 


ton    Cemetery   and   similar   plots  of  m^w 
lack— vitality."  *"" 

Doble    recently    complained    that  "ne«k. 
papers  have  been  calling  me  a  folklorl«tf» 
60  years,  but  I'm  not.    And  I'm  not  a  »eta« 
Uflc  historian.  °" 

"I  present  chronicles  of  what  it  wat  like  in 
past  years." 

This  Is  Dobie's  deflnition  of  whiit  went 
into  more  than  30  books,  some  of  them  best- 
sellers, and  countless  articles  he  has  written. 

Doble's  writings  reflect  a  love  for  his  hwne- 
land.  He  was  bom  in  Live  Oak  County  in 
1920,  he  left  a  aso.OOO-acre  south  Texaa  ranch 
he  was  managing  to  make  a  profesaloa  of 
chronicling  past  years  In  the  Southwest. 

He  taught  a  popular  course  In  So\lth«eit- 
em  literattire  for  20  years  at  the  Uaiverslty 
of  Texas,  ending  his  teaching  In  1947  after 
a  row  with  the  regents. 


J.  Frank  Dobie:  Cowbot,  Educator  Mourned 

Across    Land 

(By  Ernest  Strom berger) 

Austin. — Friends  of  J.  Frank  Doble.  from 
President  Johnson  to  neighbors  living  near 
his  modest  white  frame  house,  mourned  Sat- 
urday the  death  of  the  cowboy  turned  edu- 
cator and  writer. 

He  died  of  a  heart  attack  Friday  at  the  age 
of  75. 

Many  of  the  mourners  are  scholars,  the 
type  often  on  the  receiving  end  of  sharp 
words  from  the  free-ranging,  outspoken 
Doble.  He  had  no  use  for  doctoral  degrees — 
"that's  simply  transferring  the  bones  from 
one  graveyard  to  the  next" — and  once  recom- 
mended abolition  of  the  University  of  Texas 
College  of  Education  while  a  professor  there. 

Some  of  the  mourners,  such  as  Governor 
Connally  and  Senator  Yarborough  are  poli- 
ticians, another  group  which  has  felt  the 
sting  of  Doble's  words.  He  told  at  least  two 
Texas  Governors  they  were  not  flt  for  the 
ofiBce.  and  called  one  lieutenant  governor  a 
"homemade  fascist"  during  an  argument 
after  Doble  commented  that  Davy  Crockett 
was  Ignorant. 

WARM    FRIENDS 

Doble  Eind  Johnson,  however,  were  warm 
friends. 

He  said  of  the  President  In  July: 

"I'm  very  strong  for  him.  for  what  he 
stands  for  and  for  his  ability  in  accomplish- 
ing what  be  stands  for. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  was  ever  a  Vice 
President  who  took  over  the  Presidency  so 
well  Informed." 

Johnson  spoke  with  Mrs.  Doble  Friday 
night,  expressing  his  deep  love  and  admira- 
tion for  Doble  and  extending  his  sympathy 
to  the  widow.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  could  attend  the  funeral. 

Services  will  be  held  at  4  p.m.  Sunday  at 
Hogg  Auditorium  on  the  University  of  Texas 
campus.  Burial  will  be  In  the  State  ceme- 
tery. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Doble;  two  sisters,  Martha  Doble,  of  Kerrville 
and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Standford,  of  Lyford;  and  a 
brother.  Eirich  Doble.  of  Lamesa. 

Johnson  kissed  Mrs.  Doble  lightly  on  the 
cheek  when  he  presented  her  Doble's  presi- 
dential "Medal  of  Freedom"  in  ceremonies 
Monday  which  Doble  was  unable  to  attend. 

Although  his  health  prohibited  the  Wash- 
ington trip,  Doble  never  slowed  his  pace  In 
recent  years. 

He  received  on  the  morning  of  his  death 
advance  copies  of  "Cow  People."  his  latest 
book.  His  weekly  newspaper  columns,  which 
he  began  in  1939,  continued  without  Inter- 
ruption. 

In  one  of  the  last  columns,  Doble  wrote 
wryly  that  "So  far  as  health  Is  concerned, 
all  I  lack  is  what  the  Inhabitants  of  Arllng- 
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Washington. — President  Johnson  aald  Sat- 
urday the  death  of  Author  J.  Prank  Doble 
has  cost  the  Nation  one  of  its  "most  gifted, 
colorful,  and  constructive  citizens." 

The  President  issued  this  statement: 

"Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  our  moit 
gifted,  colorful,  and  constructive  cltlzeni 
with  the  passing  of  J.  Frank  Doble.  Hla  life 
work  of  recreating  our  rich  regional  heritage 
of  the  conquistadores  and  cowboys  restored 
for  futxire  generations  a  treasure  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost. 

"Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  cherished  for  many 
years  the  candor  and  compassion  of  Profei- 
sor  Doble.  All  of  us  can  be  grateful  that 
only  5  days  before  he  died  Professor  DoUe 
received  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  our  Nation"! 
highest  civil  award,  in  recognition  of  the 
contribution  he  made  as  a  writer  and  teacher 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  American  heritage." 


Longhorns  < 

Kerrville. — ^The  president  of  the  Longhom 
Breeders  Association  credited  J.  Frank  Doble 
Sattirday  with  helping  preserve  the  breed 
when  It  had  almost  become  extlncu 

Charlie  Schrelner,  who  heads  the  associa- 
tion, said  Doble  "was  an  Inspiration  to  all 
of  us  to  preserve  these  cattle." 

Schrelner  said  Doble's  1940  bo<>k,  "The 
Longhorns,"  did  much  to  revive  interest  In 
a  breed  that  was  wild  in  Texas  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  Doble  often  spoke 
at  historical  meetings  about  the  need  for 
preserving  the  breed. 

Several  herds  were  preserved  and  the 
association  now  is  registering  the  cattle 
to  keep  the  bloodlines  pure. 

Bio  Crowd  at  Ponxral  for  Dobh 

Austin. — Approximately  700  persons  gath- 
ered Sunday  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  J. 
Frank  Doble,  the  educator  and  writer  who 
never  loet  the  appearance  or  free  style  of  the 
ranching  people  he  grew  up  with  and  loved. 

Doble  died  Friday  of  a  heart  attack. 

Two  friends.  University  of  Texas  Press  Di- 
rector Frank  H.  Wardlaw  and  Dr^  Edmuod 
Heinsohn,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  pulvenlty 
Methodist  Church,  offered  remarks  at  a  cere- 
mony in  an  auditorium  on  the  univenlty 
camptis  where  Doble  taught  for  liiore  than 
20  years. 

Dr.  Angus  Springer,  chairman  of  the  drams 
department  at  Southwestern  University  In 
Georgetown,  recited  several  paesiges  from 
one  of  the  more  than  30  books  Doble  wrote 
about  Southwestern  lore,  "The  Muptanga." 

NKAK   FSIZND 

Doble  was  burled  beneath  a  big  oak  twa 
near  his  friend,  Author  Walter"  Prescott 
Webb,  in  the  State  Cemetery  following  the 
ceremony,  which  was  not  a  religiOiis  one  In 
keeping  with  Dobie's  wishes. 

Among  those  in  the  crowd  were  the  two  top 
administrators  of  the  University  of  Texsi, 
UJB.  Senator  and  Mrs.   Ralph  Yarborough. 


i96k 

^  vs.  Representative  Henry  B.  Gon«al«^ 

<»'*°J^nf°bobie's  wishes  not  to  have  a 

^'"^r^mony.  Wardlaw  said: 
^°Z^^t^  irreligious  man  and  he 

••B»  !^p^?cd  the  faith  of  others,  but  to 
••••^nSdVellglon  implied  dogma  and 
JjJ^S  a  cuu^ff  point  for  thinking,  for 

queetlonlng.      ..^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

^  .  «y,\\f  he  was  not  in  any  formal  sense 

"^iri  ni^^  was  a  deeply  spiritual 

•  '*"IS^  ^Was  motivated  by  the  high- 

S°piSc^l«  °f  service  to  others  and  to  the 

^r^LC^descrlbed  Doble  as  "an  enlight- 
„KJiTageous  and  compassionate  citizen 
•?^eTorld"  and  remarked  of  his  years  at 
^  r,i^^rsltv  many  of  them  embroUed  in 
^nt^versy  o'v er'aca'demlc  freedom  or  some 

"^^ae'^in  always  be  less  room  for  sham 
^d^retense  and  shoddy  standards  on  the  40 
^\Z  university  campus)  because  Frank 

°?SnL^n''Sfd  Doble's  great  influence  while 
at  thTunlverslty  stems  from  the  fact  that 
*-be  brought  a  free  man"  to  the  campus. 

INDEPENDENCE 

■Aiisln  and  again  he  declared  his  independ- 
ence of  those  things  he  thought  would  re- 
.trlct  his  freedom,"  Heinsohn  said. 

••we  have  a  way  of  giving  lipservice  to  free 
enterprise.  We  usually  are  talking  about  free 
enterprise  In  economics,  and  stop  short  of 
free  enterprise  in  thought,  in  speech,  in  press, 

and  in  religion.  ^      _.        .„  „ii 

•■Prank  Doble  was  a  free  enterpriser  in  all 
of  these  areas.  He  was  always  with  hU  Ideas 
moving  into  the  open  market  to  do  battle 
with  others  and  their  ideas." 
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[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Sept.  19. 
'  1964] 

PiorassoR  ON  A  Horse:   Dobie's  Nicknames 
Earned  and  Liked 

Arsrm,  Tex.— J.  Frank  Doble  earned  the 
nicknames  "Maverick"  and  "Pancho."  He 
liked  both  of  them. 

The  white-haired,  bowlegged,  pipe-smoking 
author  and  educator  became  known  as  a 
maverick  because  of  his  eccentricities,  his 
Informal  dress  and  his  outspoken  crusading 
manner  whUe  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  In  cattlemen's  talk,  a  maverick  is 
a  calf  that  has  not  been  roped  and  branded. 

Doble  was  called  "Pancho"  because  of  his 
lifelong  Interest  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  Americans  along  the  Texas-Mexico 
border.    It  means  "Frank"  in  Spanish. 

Doble  also  like  to  be  caUed  the  best  pro- 
fessor who  ever  got  on  a  horse. 

Doble  forthrlghtly  talked  himself  out  of 
a  Job  at  the  University  of  Texas  after  a  33- 
year  stint  as  a  teacher  of  writing  and  the 
lore  of  the  Southwest.  He  took  sides  with 
Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey  in  the  former  univer- 
sity  president's    losing    struggle    with    the 

Doble  was  teaching  at  Cambridge,  England, 
when  the  University  of  Texas  regents  tried 
to  get  him  to  end  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
that  had  been  stretched  to  4  years.  Doble 
■aid  he  had  hay  fever  and  wanted  to  flnish 
a  book.  The  regents  replied  by  dismissing 
him  in  1947. 

Doble  wrote  more  than  30  books  and  hun- 
dreds of  magazine  articles.  He  always  had 
two  or  three  books  laid  out  and  ready  for 
writing. 

Doble  was  born  on  a  ranch  in  Live  OaJc 
County  and  grew  up  In  the  brush  country 
between  the  Nueces  River  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  graduated  from  a  little  raxu^ 
school  to  a  town  school  and  flnally  to  South- 
western University  at  Georgetown,  Tex.  in 
1914  he  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  New  York. 


He  was  a  reporter  for  the  San  Antonio     SENATOR 
Bzpreu  when  World  War  I  began  and  he 
vol\inteered  as  a  private.    Later  he  became 
an  officer  in  the  field  artiUery  and  saw  over- 
sea service  in  France. 

Doble  returned  to  Texas  ranching  after 
the  war  but  he  soon  ttirned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  for  more  learning  and  teaching. 
He  began  writing  and  searching  the  South- 
west for  yarns  and  tales  he  called  "authen- 
tic lies  •••  if  it  isn't  true,  it  should  be. 

In  1929,  he  turned  out  "A  Vaquero  of  the 
Brush  Country."  Two  years  later  "Coro- 
nado's ChUdren,"  a  coUectlon  of  stories  about 
b\uied  treasure  legends,  was  published  as  a 
Literary  Guild  selection. 

Seven  other  books  were  published  before 
he  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  teach  American 
history  at  Cambridge.  In  1944  and  1945  he 
taught  at  a  school  for  American  war  veterans 
near  London. 

In  1955  Dobie  was  honored  by  the  Texas 
Folklore  Society,  a  group  he  helped  start  in 
1922  He  was  given  the  tiUe  "Outspoken 
Ambassador  for  Texas  and  the  Southwest." 
He  was  the  first  Texas  writer  to  receive  two 
of  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters'  first-place 
awards. 

In  his  later  years  Doble  remained  active 
writing  his  syndicated  newspaper  columns, 
working  on  new  books  and  keeping  his  eye 
on  world  affairs.  He  and  his  wife.  Bertha, 
received  old  friends  often  in  their  modest 
white-frame  home  on  a  wooded  lot  they 
bought  in  1962. 

In  1957,  Dobie  was  hospitalized  with 
pneumonia  and  subsequently  had  a  severe 
heart  attack.  He  slowly  recovered  and  went 
back  to  his  reading  and  writing. 

"It's  not  BO  much  how  long  you  spend 
on  the  road,"  Dobie  commented  on  his  72d 
birthday,  "but  how  far  you  travel  and  how 
much  you  pick  up  that's  worth  picking  up. 
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[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Sept.  19, 19641 
Dobie,  Man  of  Letters,  Ranks  No.  1 
(By  Lon  Tinkle) 
J.  Prank  Dobie  was  Texas'  No.  1  man  of 
letters  and  in  some  ways  was  the  most  color- 
ful Texas  personality  of  the  centiuTr. 

Only  last  Monday,  Doble  received  a  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Honor.  On  Friday  night 
President  Johnson  telephoned  Mrs.  Dobie 
to  express  his  condolences  and  to  convey  his 
love  and  admiration  for  Dobie. 

Dobie  was  the  first  flrst-rate  Texas  writer 
of  the  three  generations  now  living  to  win 
national  fame.  His  "Vaquero  of  the  Brush 
Country,"  published  in  1929,  was  central  in 
launching  a  southwestern  boom  in  writing 
tjiat  BtUl  persists.  He  proved  to  two  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Texas  writers  that  a  Texan 
could  live  in  Texas  and  write  about  native 
material  without  being  narrowly  provincial  or 
merely  regional. 

Doble  was  legendary  for  his  generosity  and 
encouragement  to  other  writers.  Among 
those  who  have  paid  tribute  to  his  help  are 
such  memorable  southwestern  names  as  Paul 
Horgan,  Tom  Lea,  Fred  Gipson,  John  Howard 
Griffin,  Larry  McMurtry,  Bill  Brammer  and 
Prank  Vandiver. 

A  man  with  a  face  that  seemed  to  be 
sculptured  in  stone,  Dobie  was  a  monument 
of  integrity  and  independence.  He  was  typi- 
cal of  Texas  in  his  fearless  self-reliance,  in 
his  looking  for  authority,  not  in  institutions, 
but  within  himself  and  within  his  own 
conscience. 

It  is  usually  agreed  that  with  his  late 
friend  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  and  with 
Katherine  Anne  Porter  ("Ship  of  Fools") .  he 
is  one  of  the  three  great  contributions  to  the 
civUlzed  life  and  artistic  achievement  that 
Texas  has  made  in  this  century. 


Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.   Speaker    the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  20th  Congres- 
sional  District   of   Texas,    is   the    8tn 
largest  district  in  the  country.    Ther§ 
are  more  than  700,000  people  residing  in 
the  district,  most  of  whom  ^^  ^  ^^ 
hometown  of  San  Antonio.    The  people 
of  San  Antonio  are  by  nature  warm  and 
friendly,  like  our  south  Texas  dtoate. 
Last  Thursday.  September  17,  1964.  san 
Antonians  and  other  south  Texans  ex- 
pressed their  warmth  and  friendliness 
to  Senator  Htjbeht  Horatio  Htjmphmj. 
who  visited  with  us  on  behalf  of  Ptmi- 
dent  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson    and  his 
own  candidacy  for  Vice  President. 

Senator  Humphrey's  visit  was  a  spec- 
tacular success.    Not  since  tiie  visit  of 
President  Kennedy  to  San  Antonio  on 
September   21.    1963.   have   the   people 
shown  such  exuberance  and  del^^t  lii 
greeSig  an  elected  official  of  the  Federal 
Government.    Senator  Humphrey  made 
two  powerful  speeches,  one  at  the  new 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School  and  an- 
other before  the  historic  Alamo.    SMia- 
tor    Ralph    Yarborough    accomp^ed 
Senator  Humphrey  and  the  resoimding 
wies  of   "Viva  Johnson"   "Viva  Hum- 
berto"  "Viva  Yarborough"  that  filled  the 
air  on  that  memorable  day  are  probably 
stiU  echoing  through  the  streets  of  the 

city 

With  unanimous  consent  I  yould  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  some  of  the  local 
news  stories  that  reported  the  occasion. 
(From  the  San  Antonio  News,  Sept.  18, 
'  19641 

Mas.  HuMPHRBT  Campaigns  Well 
(By  Vicki  Brandenberger) 

Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey,  c^"°^|?«.S^\^ 
Democratic  vice-presidential  <^^^^^'^ 
probably  be  living  out  of  suitcases  right  up  to 
general  election  day  in  November. 

in  fact,  Mrs.  Humphrey  announced  diu^ 
her  brief  visit  to  San  Antonio  with  her  hus- 
SSid  Thursday  that  she  wiU  leave  n^ 
Wednesday  for  her  own  private  campaign 
jimket  through  the  Midwest.  ^^ 

"We're  olannlng  some  exciting  tripe,  sne 
saif  M  she  powSfred  her  not  too  Bhlny  n«». 
Tefore  appearing  at  John  P.  Kennedy  High 
School  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Humphrey's  trip,  to  run  al^jost  wm- 
riiTTPntlv  With  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnsons 
whTstSp^ur,  Will  include  vUits  to  Wi^ 
Ita  and  Topeka,  Kans.;  Centerville  and  Dee 
i^lnes  Iowa:  Madison  and  Kenosha,  WU.. 
Waukeganind  Aurora,  HI.:  South  Bend  La- 
fayette    and  Indianapolis,  Ind.;   and  Cleve- 

^he^\°ioin  her  husband  in  Cleveland  on 
September  27  for  a  dinner  rally. 

But  politicking  is  not  at  all  new  to  Muriel 
Humphrey.  She  actually  began  stumping  in 
1943  when  her  husband,  then  politically  un- 
known, ran  in  an  eight-man  race  for  mayor 
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She  has  rung  doorbells  and 
speeches  ever  since, 
unphrey  Is  apparently  a  good  tray- 
stepped  from  the  campaign  plane 
and  alert,  wearing  a  bright  pink 
gathered  at  the  waist  with   a 
Her  only  Jewelry  was  a  gold  pin 
a  pink  ring  scarf  In  place, 
re  never  been  here  before,"  she  com- 
San  Antonio  women  Mrs.  Sarah 
Mrs.  Mary  Ward,  and   Mrs.  John 
It's  dellghtr\U  to  be  here." 
Humphrey  and  State  representative 
compared  notes  on  relatives 
from  Minnesota. 

he  speeches  and  totirs,  the   grey- 

>lue-eyed    Mrs.    Humphrey     again 

^e  plane  at  International  Airport 

8lumi>ed  with  relief  and  probably 


io 
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Ttavelldg  with  BArs.  Humphrey  until  the 
election  i  re  Mrs.  Oerl  Joseph,  national  com- 
mltteewo  tnan  from  Minnesota,  and  Miss 
Carol  Hex  anan,  private  secretary  to  the  nomi- 
nee's Wlfl 
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are 
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dressed  and  efficient,  both  women 
qul<|c    with    compliments    about    Mrs. 
and  praise  for  the  political  prowess 
-presidential  nominee. 
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(n«m  t%e  San  Antonio  Express,  Sept.   18, 
1964] 

SavTBi^T  Woos  San  Antonio  roa  Votes 

(By  James  McCTrory) 

Demociatlc  vlce-presldentlal  nominee  Htt- 

B  ffWHarr  Thursday  declared  a  Dem- 

a  Imlnlstratlon  would  give  San  An- 
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barge  canal  than  would  a 

administration . 
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candidate  for  President  or  Vice 

to  visit  the  Alamo  City  in  the  1964 

campaign,   Httmphkey   crowded 

,  a  stopoff  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 

Pavlllon  at  the  Santa  Rosa 

(Jenter,  hundreds  of  handshakes  and 

and  a  long  motorcade  into  his 

to  the  Alamo  City. 


Gol  iwater 


CROWD  OF  5,000 

<hiief  George  Bichsel  estimated  5.000 
into   Alama   Plaza    to    hear    Hum- 
apdress  from  in  front  of  the  Alamo, 
1,200  packed  the  John  F.  Ken- 
School.    He  estimated  5,000  along 
route. 

Alamo   gathering,    as   well    as   at 

Airport  before  departing,  the 

party  ran  into  a  minor  uprising 

Republicans.     The   backers 

^izona   GOP   presidential   nominee 

ge  Goldwater  banner  aloft  during 

s  speech,  along  with  a  scattering 

with  GoLOWATEs's   plcture.     There 

dlsijltory  chants  of  "We  Want  Gold- 

the  dissenters  were  drowned  out 

of  signs  reading  "We  want 

and   "We   Love   Hubert,"   and   the 

ovation  given  the  visitor. 

started  to  direct  a  remark  to 

supporters  in  the  crowd,  but 

Intei^pted  by  calls  of  "send  them  to 

HtrMFHRET  smiled  and  urged 

listeners  to  be  "good  winners." 

Two  PRAISED 

by  UjB.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborottgh 

iepresentatlve  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez, 

praised  highly  for  their  services  to 

Httmpkrkt    won    cheer 

as  he  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 

administration    and    castigated 

standard  bearers. 


tat 
hi  indreds 


It  was  at  the  high  school  where  Httm- 
FHRET  touched  on  the  HemlsFair  and  the 
barge  canal,  both  projects  launched  by  Gon- 
zalez. 

"The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  the  fair 
will  be  realized  Is  to  make  sure  the  man  from 
Texas,  who's  also  for  the  fair,  is  reelected," 
he  said.  And  he  said  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  administration  would 
help  make  sure  the  canal  would  "not  be  filled 
with  the  sands  of  Arizona." 

Humphrey  said  both  Gonzalez  and  Yab- 
BOROUGH  joined  him  In  voting  for  funds  for 
aid  to  education.  He  said  those  funds  as- 
sisted medical  schools  "Just  like  you're  try- 
ing to  build  in  San  Antonio,"  and  he  said 
Goldwater  voted  against  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide those  funds. 

IMMEDIATE   RAPPORT 

Establishing  an  Inrunedlate  rp.pport  with 
his  young  audience  at  the  school.  Humphrey 
said  Federal  funds  helped  build  the  new 
school,  and  that  the  school  and  hundreds  of 
other  schools  are  participating  In  the  school 
lunch  program  and  Federal  aid  for  Impacted 
areas   under    a    Democratic    administration. 

"I'm  proud  of  it  and  I  don't  think  it's 
taken  away  any  of  our  freedom,"  Humphrey 
observed.  Terming  Goldwater  a  man  who 
doesn't  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  the  p>eople,  Humphrey  said  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  belong  to  the  people. 
He  said  America  Is  on  the  move  again  and 
"if  Senator  Goldwater  put  the  lenses  In  his 
glasses  he  would  know  it." 

Reciting  the  various  programs  Instituted 
by  the  Democratic  administration  but  passed 
with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  Republicans, 
Humphrey  said  "most  Americans,  most  Sen- 
ators, most  Congressmen"  voted  for  them  but 
not  Senator  Goldwater.  His  audience  Joined 
him  in  the  litany,  reciting  "But  Not  Senator 
Goldwater." 

no  lenses 

Telling  his  audience  in  the  school  audi- 
torium that  President  Johnson  understands, 
history  and  the  times  In  which  we  live,  and 
the  course  of  events  now  and  in  the  future, 
Humphrey  said  Goldwater  has  "no  lenses 
in  his  glasses,  no  months  on  his  calendar, 
and  no  hands  on  his  watch." 

At  the  Alamo.  Humphrey  declared  that 
the  United  States  needs  a  good  two-party 
system,  with  "the  Democrats  in  power  and 
the  Republicans  out."  He  said  a  faction  of 
the  Republican  party  has  kidnaped  the  GOP 
and  as  a  result  thousands  "of  fine  Repub- 
licans are  going  to  put  their  country  above 
their  party  and   vote  Democratic." 

Terming  San  Antonio  and  Texas,  with  Its 
military  bases,  "the  sharp  cutting  edge  of 
American  might,"  Humphrey  said  he  thinks 
it  is  wrong  for  Goldwater  to  spread  doubt 
and  suspicion  about  the  Government,  and 
about  the  military  strength  of  the  Nation. 

NOT    A     SERVICE 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Goldwater  is  perform- 
ing a  public  service  when  he  casts  doubts 
and  suspicions  that  President  Kennedy  ma- 
nipulated the  Cuban  crisis  for  political  ad- 
vantage," Humphrey  said.  "He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  I  resent  this  type  of 
campaign,  resent  his  casting  a  smear,  smog, 
over  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  served 
the  United  States." 

Humphrey  hammered  away  at  a  theme  of 
responsibility  in  government  as  exempUfled 
by  President  Johnson,  and  he  said  the  goal  of 
the  country  is  "opportunity  within  freedom." 
a  strong  economy,  a  social  structure  that 
knows  no  second-class  citizens  or  geographi- 
cal distinction,  all  enriched  by  an  education. 

"America  can  afford  and  should  provide  an 
education  for  every  American  that  wants  to 
make  something  of  his  life."  Humphrey  said. 
The  candidate  continued  that  responsibility 
and  hopes  for  a  better  world  "are  not  ob- 
tained by  building  bigger  bombs"  and  telling 
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PROGRESS    CITED  ' 

Humphrey  said  opposition  spokeamen  »» 
wrong  in  saying  the  United  States  la  loi^ 
and  communism  is  gaining.  He  s^d  todT 
America  is  mightier  than  ever,  We^m 
Europe  is  strong  and  prosperous,  and  ^e 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  progressing. 

He  noted  freedom  is  gaining,  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  are  fighting  among  themselves,  the 
Slno-Soviet  split  is  real,  the  Eastern  nattoni 
of  Europe  are  seeking  more  freedom,  and 
"Khrushchev  has  more  trouble  ilk  i  (]«, 
than  America  has  in  a  year."  ^ 

Humphrey,  whose  delivery  ranges  tip  to  250 
words  a  minute  and  who  was  accotnpaaled 
to  San  Antonio  by  his  wife,  said  the  Amerl- 
can  people  should  feel  uneasy  when  a  candi- 
date  for  the  Presidency  extolls  the  virtues  ot 
extremism  in  American  politics  sayi  he  will 
not  indulge  in  personalities  in  the  campaign, 
advocates  negotiation  of  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam  with  the  Chinese  Reds,  proposes  sodsl 
security  be  made  voluntary,  suggests  the  sale 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  oppoiee 
and  votes  against  a  Federal  income  tax  cut, 
and  then  changes  his  mind. 

"No  wonder  the  temporary  spokasman  of 
the  Republican  Party  finds  the  American 
people  uneasy."  Humphrey  said.  "His  pre- 
posterous display  of  revision,  retraction,  and 
repudiation  makes  everyone  uneasy.  The 
American  people  know  they  can't  wait  until 
Saturday  to  learn  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  meant  to  say  on  Wednesday. 
The  American  people  know  we  need  as  Presi- 
dent a  man  who  means  what  he  says  and  says 
what  he  means." 

Pledging  the  Johnson  administration  will 
continue  to  keep  America  moving  forward  In 
the  1960's.  Humphrey  said  on  the  basis  of  his 
p'nllosophy  and  on  the  strength  of  his  public 
record  Goldwater  cannot  make  that  pledge 
to  the  American  people. 

"The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  kept  its  promises."  Humphriy  said. 
"The  Texas  farmer,  for  example,  has  done 
well  in  these  Democratic  years.  Gross  In- 
come per  farm  has  Increased  25  percent. 
Price  support  payments  have  doubled.  And 
I  remind  you  that  these  are  the  price  sup- 
ports which  the  temporary  spokesman  of  the 
Republican  Party  wants  to  abolish." 

He  said  the  continued  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  all  Americans  will  have  top 
priority  in  Johnson's  drive  to  build  the 
"Great  Society."  1 

TEN   PROMISES  ' 

Asserting  that  4  years  ago  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration  made  10  basic 
promises  in  a  program  to  get  America  mov- 
ing again,  Humphrey  said  the  10  goals  became 
realities.  He  said  that  each  goal  "required 
the  mutual  determination  of  a  progressive 
administration  and  a  sound  Congress." 

Said  Humphrey: 

"Only  1  Senator  out  of  the  100  said 
'No'  to  every  one  of  the  promises.  Only  one 
Senator  opposed  every  one  of  those  10  pieces 
of  legislation.  Only  one  man  voted  'No' 
time  after  time.  Only  one  man  was  at  the 
tall  end  of  progress. 

"That  man  now  asks  you  to  make  him 
President  of  the  United  States — that  man 
who  said  'No'  to  America  time  after  time— 
and  now  America  is  going  to  say  'No*  to  him 
on  November  3.  And  that  man  Is  Senator 
Goldwater." 

Humphrey  listed  these  10  administration 
promises  he  said  Goldwater  voted  against 
but  have  been  realized: 

A  promise  to  fight  poverty.  He  said,  "To- 
day we  are  engaged  In  a  full-scale  war  on 
poverty." 

An  end  to  discrimination.  He  said  that 
"On  July  2  of  this  year  we  signed  a  bill— 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  human  rights  this 
country  has  ever  known — Into  law." 
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A  minimum  wage  of  $1.25.  He  said,  '"To- 
day wrtlng  Americans  have  the  guarantee 
Ir  that  minimum  wage." 
"^rpromlse  to  fight  disease.  He  said.  "To- 
A^  a  Federal  program  to  buUd  new  f acll- 
mL  and  provide  new  scholarships  for  the 
Siinlng  of  doctors  is  underway." 

A  oromise  to  fight  slums.  He  said,  To- 
^av  ^is  administration  has  a  five-pronged 
JJ^k  on  slums  and  inadequate  housing." 
A  oromise  the  United  States  would  be  first 
,n  military  strength.  He  said,  "Today  we  are 
first  in  strength,  and  the  nuclear  test  ban 
;^atv  proves  that  no  one  will  surpass  our 
dXnnlnation  for  a  peaceful,  safe  world  for 
our  children." 

A  oromise  that  our  economy  would  grow 
faster  He  said.  "ThU  administration  has 
led  the  Nation  in  43  months  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity.  And  this  year— with  the 
dynamic  boost  of  a  major  tax  cut^wlll  be 
the  most  prosperous  in  American  history. 
In  these  4  years  we  have  proved  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  that  his  Communist  economy 
cannot  surpass  this  free  Nation." 

Decent  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security.  He  said,  "The  U.S.  Senate 
passed  the  Nation's  first  medical  care  bill  for 
the  aged." 

\  promise  to  make  the  United  States  first 
In  space  exploration.  He  said.  "The  succes- 
ses of  the  Mercury,  Saturn,  Ranger,  and  other 
programs  have  launched  the  United  States 
on  its  journey  to  the  moon.  And  the  first 
American  to  get  there  will  be  an  astronaut 
trained  in  Texas." 

A  more  equitable  share  In  American  pros- 
perity for  the  farmer.  He  said.  "Net  farm 
Income  has  increased  by  over  $1  billion  per 
year,  surpluses  have  declined,  and  exports 
have  increased." 

other  visits 

Humphrey's  visit,  although  the  first  from 
the  top  four  candidates  in  the  Nation,  is 
expected  to  be  followed  by  campaign  swings 
through  the  Alamo  City  by  Johnson,  Gold- 
water,  and  GOP  vice -presidential  nominee 
William  Miller. 

Johnson  and  Humphrey  are  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  Bexar  County  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  which  gave  Kennedy-Johnson 
75,300  votes  to  the  Nixon-Lodge  vote  of  63,931 
in  the  1960  presidential  election.  The  Re- 
publicans, however,  are  hoping  to  reverse 
that  vote  and  return  Bexar  County  to  the 
presidential  Republican  column  which  pre- 
vailed in  1952  and  1960.  The  GOP  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket  led  the  Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver  ticket  in  Bexar  County  in  1956  by 
65,901  votes  to  46.636  votes,  and  in  1952  the 
Eisenhower-Nlxon  ticket  caxried  Bexar  Coun- 
ty over  the  Stevenson-Sparkman  ticket  by 
65,391  votes  to  50.260  for  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Majority  of  the  Bexar  County  Democratic 
leaders  participated  in  the  ceremonies  honor- 
ing Humphrey.  He  arrived  at  Kelly  AFB  at 
5:45  p.m..  and  left  from  International  Air- 
port at  8:30  p.m. 


jammed  schedule 

Humphrey  had  a  Janmied  schedule  in 
Texas  before  fiylng  on  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

He  had  press  conferences,  rallies,  and 
speeches  In  Wichita  Palls,  Waco,  and  San 
Antonio. 

In  Wichita  Palls,  the  Minnesotan  said  that 
the  farmer  in  his  native  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  the  same  problems  that  the 
farmer  In  Texas  faces. 

"He's  being  caught  In  the  cost-price 
squeeze."  said  Humphrey. 

He  noted  that  Texas  U.S.  Representative 
Graham  Purcell — who  also  accompanied 
Humphrey  into  Texas — is  a  member  of  a  new 
commission  to  study  "the  price  spread  be- 
tween the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  prod- 
uct and  the  price  the  consumer  pays  in  the 
store." 


Humphrey  said  he  was  certain  the  study 
would  bring  forth  recommendations  that 
will  give  farmers  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Minnesota  and  all  America  a  better  break. 
NO  sxtrprisk 
In  Wichita  Falls,  Humphrey  said  it  should 
be  no  surprise  that  he  got  an  enthusiastic 
reception  in  Texas. 

"It's  one  country  •  •  •  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans," he  said.  ^  ,  , 

Humphrey,  one  of  those  Instrumental  in 
pressing  the  civil  rights  bill  to  enactment, 
said  the  thing  to  beware  of  is  when  people 
give  out  two  messages — one  for  the  South  and 
another  for  the  North. 

Humphrey  arrived  at  3 :  10  p.m.  at  the  Waco 
airport  greeted  by  about  100  residents  in- 
cluding a  delegation  of  Young  Citizens  for 
Johnson. 

Humphrey  spoke  briefly  to  the  crowd  say- 
ing: "I  feel  very  much  at  home  in  Texas  al- 
ready. We  had  a  WEU-m  welcome  In  Wichita 
Falls  and  it  is  even  warmer  here."  he  said, 
wiping  perspiration  from  his  brow  in  the 
bright  sunshine. 

He  added.  "We  are  already  getting  ice  on 
the  lakes  up  there  in  Minnesota." 
general  rain 
Humphrey  then  commented  on  the  gen- 
eral rain  that  fell  on  much  of  Texas  Wednes- 
day. 

"You  have  warm  weather,  you  had  a  good 
rain,  and  now  all  you  need  in  Texas  is  to 
elect  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
on  November  3." 

Humphrey's  motorcade  wound  through 
several  residential  sections  on  the  way  to  a 
southwest  Waco  shopping  center  where  he 
had  a  news  conference  and  spoke  to  a  public 
rally.  A  number  of  signs  along  the  caravan 
route  were  hand  lettered.  One  big  one  read, 
"Give  'em  heck,  Hubert,"  another  said  "Sic 
'em.  Hubert." 

In  two  Instances  at  Waco.  Humphrey  was 
almost  mobbed  by  students. 

Article  From  the  San   Antonio  Light  of 

September  18,  1964 

(By  Joe  Rust) 

The  cry  of  "Viva!  Viva!  Viva!"  still  re- 
sounded through  Alamo  city  streets  Friday. 

Thursday  night  it  was  the  cry  of  a  vice- 
presidential  candidate. 

And  in  the  halls  of  John  F.  Kennedy  High 
School  and  across  the  grounds  of  the  Alamo 
the  cry  of  "but  not  Senator  Goldwater"  still 
echoed.  It  too  was  the  cry  of  that  vice-pres- 
idential candidate. 

HAPPY  WARRIOR 

From  the  time  that  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HUMPHREY'S  huge  silver,  orange,  and  blue 
prop-Jet,  "The  Happy  Warrior,"  set  down  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base  at  5:45  p.m.  until  the 
moment  It  took  flight  again  at  9 :  15  p.m.  from 
International  Airport,  the  air  was  filled  with 
"Vivas"  for  Democrats  President  Johnson, 
Humphrey,  and  U.S.  Representative  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez.  For  Republican  Barry  Goldwater 
there  were  plenty  of  "but  nots"  and  plenty 
of  chastisement. 

Before  the  Alamo  and  5,000  persons  chant- 
ing "We  want  Hubert,"  the  Minnesota  Sena- 
tor berated  Goldwater  for  "categorical  state- 
ments suggesting  that  President  Kennedy 
manlpulat3d  the  Cuban  crisis  for  political  ad- 
vantage." 

"We  resent  him  casting  a  smear  over  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  served  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself." 

In  the  Alamo  speech,  far  from  his  pre- 
pared text,  Humphrey  said,  "I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  that  you  are  performing  a 
public  service  when  you  spread  doubt,  fear, 
and  suspicion  about  the  American  structure 
of  government,  nor  do  you  serve  Justice  and 
peace  when  you  spread  doubt  about  the  jnlli- 
tary  power  of  this  Nation." 


KOHX  rOK  FKACI 


Humphrey  lauded  Gonzalez  with,  "Hknht 
GoiTZALEZ  has  done  more  for  peace  In  a  quiet 
and  reserved  way  than  have  all  the  bellicose 
statements  of  the  Reserve  general  who  seeks 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Minnesotan,  who  came  to  tell  of  L.B  J.'s 
"Better  Deal,"  led  a  colorful  motorcade  from 
Kelly,  to  the  Kennedy  School,  to  the  Alamo, 
to  the  airport,  with  one  unscheduled  stop, 
that  at  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center. 

Alamo  city  Democratic  officials  began  lin- 
ing up  the  motorcade  of  15  late-model  con- 
vertibles, many  of  them  compacts.  In  front 
of  Menger  Hotel  shortly  after  3  p.m. 

By  the  time  the  officials  were  ready  to 
parade  to  Kelly  to  meet  the  candidate,  the 
"All  the  way  with  L.B.J,  and  H.H.H."  and  "We 
love  you,  Hubert"  signs  were  showing  up. 
One  parader  had  brought  an  L.B.J.  doll. 

Though  the  autos  were  numbered,  the  30- 
mlnute  motorcade  to  the  airbase  was  not  In 
numerical  order. 

Mayor  McAllister,  who  had  been  shunned 
by  the  motorcade,  arrived  by  city  limousine 
at  Kelly,  but  a  partycrulser  of  "Young  Citi- 
zens for  Johnson  and  Humphrey"  was  turned 
away  from  the  landing  strip  gate. 

AUTOS  LINED  UP 

Several  hundred,  many  lapel-plnned  •with 
"L.B  J.  for  the  U.S.A.."  watched  as  the  autos 
were  placed  in  numbered  line,  escorts  and 
buses  added  and  Humphrey  allocated  a  larger 
convertible   than   originally   earmarked. 

It  was  announced  "the  Happy  Warrior" 
was  25  minutes  behind  schedule. 

"The  Warrior,"  with  a  huge  "H.H.H." 
stamped  on  its  nose,  rolled  to  a  stop  before 
the  throng  at  5:45  p.m.,  and  Humphrey's 
press  following  exited.  Then  came  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Hvmaphrey  and  Senator  and  Mrs, 
Yarborough. 

Humphrey's  flrst  contact  on  the  ground 
was  Gonzalez,  who  had  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington early  Thursday. 

"Viva  Gonzalez."  Humphrey  said. 

"Viva  HuMBERTO."  Gonzalez  retorted. 

County  Democratic  Chairman  John  Dan- 
iels introduced  dignitaries  and  HUMPEmir 
asked.  "Did  you  have  rain  last  night?" 

Then  Humphrey  met  McAllister  and  be- 
came an  alcalde  of  La  Villita. 

INVITED  BACK 

McAllister  told  the  Senator,  "You  dont 
want  to  be  a  Senator  all  your  life,  so  when 
you  get  through  doing  what  you  are  doing, 
come  back  to  San  Antonio  and  be  a  mayor." 

Several  of  Humphrey's  staff  grumbled  that 
the  remark  was  a  slap  at  the  Senator  and 
one  remarked,  "Sounds  like  he's  working  for 
Goldwater." 

However,  Humphrey  took  it  in  strid?  and 
told  McAllister  his  one-time  mayorship  of 
Minneapolis  "was  the  best  Job  I  ever  had." 

Humphrey  asked  Gonzalez  to  pronounce 
"alcalde." 

The  new  "mayor"  was^  dressed  in  a  black 
suit  and  a  shirt  of  smallpin  stripes.  He  ap- 
peared much  leaner  and  taller  than  his  tele- 
vision appearances,  and  sported  a  healthy 
campaign  sunburn  all  the  way  to  the  top 
of  his  receding  hah-line. 

The  53-year-old  Senator  appears  younger. 

After  Humphrey  became  a  HemlsFair  am- 
bassador at  the  hands  of  HemlsFair  President 
William  Sinkin  ("I  always  wanted  to  be  an 
ambassador,  but  is  it  with  portfolio?"),  he 
stepped  into  his  convertible  for  the  ride  to 
Kennedy  School. 

TWELVE    hundred    AT    SCHOOL 

The  crowd  along  the  short  route  to  the 
school  was  sparse,  but  1,200  awaited  his  ar- 
rival at  the  school.  To  the  strains  of  "Hello. 
HUBERT,"  and  "Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again.' 
he  entered  the  school.  There  was  a  huge 
"Viva"  sign  on  the  lawn. 

Humphret's  comments  brought  him  a 
Beatle-like,  rousing,  rlproarlng  welcome,  but 
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predicted  a  noticeable  bvislness 

swing  to   the  Democratic   ticket 

the  party  "the  party  of  na- 


better 


B.  Johnson's  administration  seeks 
deal  for  all   Americans,"   he 
task    requires    fortitude    and 
,  and  there  are  no  simple  an- 
no childish  answers  to  man-sized 


a  President  who  will  look  ahead, 

ftnd  who  ^vlll  challenge  us  to  face 

And,  on  November  3   most 

most  Democrats,   most  Repub- 

Independents,    will    vote    for 


m  )et 


Lyndon    Johnson — but    not    Senator    Oou>- 

WATIB." 

HThcPHXKT  lauded  Oonzai^z  and  Yakbor- 
OTiGH  for  "a  sense  of  social  Justice"  and  for 
believing  in  Government  "responsible  to  the 
people." 

"First  seek  men  in  Government  who  are 
responsible  (the  key  watchword  to  Lyndon 
Johnson's  entire  public  life)  and  then  oxir 
goal  la  opportunity  within  freedom,"  the 
Senator  said.  He  called  for  "education  for 
every  man,  which  America  can  afford  and 
should  provide,"  and  responsibility  abroad, 
"which  does  not  Include  building  bigger 
bombs  and  telling  field  commanders  to  ex- 
plode them  at  their  will." 

rSOM    POWKB 

"We  negotiate  only  when  we  negotiate 
from  power,"  he  asserted,  and  shamed  those 
who  say  conunvmlsm  is  winning  over  democ- 
racy. He  said  America  today  Is  the  "might- 
iest power  which  has  ever  been  known"  and 
that  European  and  South  American  alliances 
are  working.  "We  demand  the  respect  of 
oiu"  friends  and  the  fear  of  our  enemies,"  he 
said. 

He  said  America  cannot  do  away  with  the 
world's  evils  In  1  day,  but  that  the  task 
must  be  as  the  building  of  a  great  cathedral, 
"building  a  great  society  with  national  unity 
and  a  national  purpose." 

"John  F.  Kennedy  said,  'Peace  is  a  proc- 
ess'," he  told  the  crowd. 

The  30-mlnute  Alamo  visit  gave  way  to  the 
motor  trip  to  the  airport,  where  500  were 
on  hand.  There  were  more  Goldwater  ban- 
ners here  than  before. 

STETSON    OIFT 

HuMPHEET  Stepped  from  his  auto  wearing 
a  Stetson  which  State  Representative  Jake 
Johnson  had  given  him. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  motorcycle  es- 
cort and  by  9:05  p.m.  was  aboard  his  plane. 
A  world-famous  newspaperman  turned  to 
another. 

"They  were  muy  slmpatlco,"  he  said. 

And  as  "The  Happy  Warrior"  tipped  sky- 
ward toward  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  the  "Vivas" 
echoed  in  the  night. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express,  Sept.  18, 

1964] 

"Happt    Warrior"    Humphrey    Beams   Over 

San  Antonio  Reception 

(By  Lloyd  Larrabee) 

"Viva  Umbehto"  became  the  Democratic 
rallying  cry  in  San  Antonio  Thursday  for 
Senator  Httbert  Humphrey's  campaign  visit, 
but  it  was  punctuated  by  a  group  of  vocal 
pro-Goldwater  hecklers. 

The  energetic  and  deeply  sunburned  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  Vice  President  beamed 
with  the  reception  he  received  at  the  Alamo 
where  many  of  a  crowd  estimated  at  5.000 
chanted  "We  want  Hubert." 

"You  have  convinced  me,"  Humphrey 
smiled  to  the  crowd:  "I  want  to  accept." 

But  President  Johnson's  running  mate 
took  note  of  three  placards  hoisted  above 
the  crowd  carrying  a  picture  of  Republican 
presidential  nominee  Barry  Goldwater,  plus 
a  "Goldwater  for  President"  banner. 

"Somehow  or  other,  somebody  else  got  in 
the  parade,"  HxrMPHRET  said  pointing  to  the 
Goldwater  group.  When  someone  else  in  the 
crowd  suggested  they  be  removed,  Hum- 
phrey admonished,  "Let's  be  good  winners." 

HUNDREDS   OF  SIGNS 

Hundreds  of  signs  urging  support  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  Humphrey,  and  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Henry  B.  Gonzalez  dotted  Alamo 
Plaza.  One  said,  "Viva  L3mdon  B.,  Hubert  H., 
and  Henry  B."  Others  said  "LBJ.,  HHH.,  and 
HBG." 

Gonzalez,  sharing  the  rostnim  before  the 
Alamo  with  Humphrey  and  Senator  Ralph 
Yahbobouoh,  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  from 
the  crowd  of  "We  want  Goldwater"  while 


the  Congressman  was  outlining  aocompUA 
ments  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admlni^' 
tlon.  "-^^aa- 

"Not   all   Americans   are   of   that  fsith.- 

Gonzalez  said,  noting  the  heckler.    "Letm 

Invite  them  to  aU  our  rallies  so  they  can  nt 

such  great  Americana  as  Ralph  Yarborodok" 

yarborough  introduced 

GoNZALB  introduced  Yaxborocoh,  who  in 
turn  presented  Humphkey.  YARBORonoB  said 
that  in  Humphhet,  President  Johnson  picked 
ajB  a  running  mate  "a  man  whom  Khru- 
shchev  tried  to  outtalk  and  Senator  Hum! 
PHRET  talked  him  under  the  table." 

Humphrey  was  upstaged  himself,  however 
early  tn  tils  35-mlnute  speech  at  the  AUmo 
and  did  not  make  but  one  use  of  his  favor- 
ite campaign  gimmick  of  leading  his  crovdi 
into  a  chant  of  "•  •  •  but  not  Senator 
Goldwater." 

A  man  standing  alongside  the  platfonn 
interrupted  Huicphrkt  with  the  remark  "but 
not  Senator  GourwATEa."  and  Humpbiet  re- 
plied. "We'll  get  to  that  later." 

The  Minnesota  Senator  made  good  use  of 
that  device  in  his  appearance  before  some 
1,200  persons,  moertly  students,  at  John  p. 
Kennedy  High  School  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Kelly  AFB. 

TEN    PROMISES 

Humphrey  ticked  off  10  promises  of  tbe 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration  which  he 
said  have  become  realitlA. 

On  one  after  another  of  these  issusi, 
Humphrey  said  that  most  Americans  favor 
them,  most  Democrats  voted  for  them,  and 
most  Republican  lawmakers  voted  for  them, 
and  then  with  a  pause,  added  "but  not  Sen- 
ator GJOLOWATEB." 

The  crowd  drowned  out  Humphrey  on  the 
last  four  words  by  taking  up  the  cry  that 
Humphrey  made  his  trademark  at  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention. 

As  in  other  campaign  speeches  across  the 
country,  Humphrey  delivered  his  pimches  at 
GkjLDWATER  and  ignored  the  GOP  vice  presi- 
dential nominee.  Representative  Williak 
Miller,  of  New  York. 

CHARTER   PLANE 

Humphrey  and  his  party,  plus  newsmen 
and  photographers,  arrived  at  Kelly  AFB 
about  5:45  pjn.  in  a  chartered  American 
Airlines  plane  carrying  the  designation 
"HHH"  and  "The  Happy  Warrior."  TbM 
arrival  was  more  than  20  minutes  late. 

Gonzalez,  who  had  arrived  earlier,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  greet  Humphrey  at  the 
plane's  ramp  and  gave  the  cry  "Viva 
Umberto. 

When  Humphrey  was  Introduced  to  Mrs. 
Alfred  Negley,  of  San  Antonio,  State  Demo- 
cratic vice  chairman,  he  remarked.  "No 
wonder  we  win  here." 

Others  greeting  Humphrey  inclAded  Mn. 
John  Steen,  newly  elected  State  Democratic 
commltteewoman  from  Bexar  Coimty,  Mayor 
W.  W.  McAllister,  County  Commissioner 
Albert  Pena,  County  Democratic  Chalrmaa 
John  Daniels,  Sheriff  W.  B.  (Bill)  Haul*, 
former  Democratic  Commltteewoman  Sarah 
McClure,  Democratic  legislative  candidate 
Tom  Lee,  and  Negro  leaders  G.  J.  Sutton  and 
Joe  Scott. 

YOUNQ   CmZZNS 

A  crowd  of  officials  and  newsmen  awaiting 
Humphrey's  arrival  at  Kelly  AFB  was  treated 
to  a  brief  appearance  by  an  open  air  busload 
of  "Young  Citizens  for  Johnson-HuMPHREi." 
The  group  of  some  25  students,  wearing 
plastic  "Vote  Democratic"  cape,  drove  away 
with  shouts  of  "LBJ." 

The  first  Goldwater  placard  made  its 
appearance  outside  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  High 
School,  where  a  young  woman  who  Identified 
herself  as  Evelyn  Lorr  and  said  she  was  th* 
wife  of  a  serviceman  carried  a  hcanemade 
placard  which  simply  stated  "Goldwatb" 
in  orange  letters.  She  stood  near  the 
Humphrey  car. 
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A  group  of  boys  attempted  to  knock  down 
♦M  Goldwater  sign  and  one  of  them  said. 
«We  dont  like  Goldwater,  dump  Goldwater 
In  a  goldfish  bowl." 

"hello,  dollt"  plated 

"We  love  you,  Hubert"  signs  were  hoisted 
b«  students,  and  the  high  school  band  in 
^een  and  white  uniforms  played  "Hello, 
n^y"  which  became  "Hello,  Lyndon"  dur- 
ing the  National  Democratic  Convention,  and 
J^ppy  Days  Are  Here  Again." 

Humphrey  took  occasion  in  both  speeches 
to  plug  for  election  of  all  local  Democratic 
nominees,  and  gave  strong  praise  in  both 
appearances  to  Gonzalez  and  Yarborough. 

As  he  strode  into  an  anteroom  adjacent 
to  the  high  school  auditorium.  Humphrey 
told  one  of  his  contingent,  "I  loet  my  notes — 
but  I  think  I  can  get  along  without  them." 
Someone  handed  him  a  copy  of  his  prepared 
flve-page  text,  which  Humphrey  used  only 
as  a  bare  outline  in  his  30-minute  speech. 

Crowds  were  sparse  along  the  motorcade 
route. 

Humphrey  told  the  high  school  audience 
he  was  "proud  to  be  of  assistance  to  Lyndon 
Johnson."  and  brought  repeated  cheers  with 
his  praise  of  Texas  leadership  In  Congress. 

"VIVA    HUMPHREY" 

"As  we  would  say  up  Minnesota  way, 
'Viva  Gonzalez.  Viva  Yarborough,  Viva 
L.B.J.' "  he  told  the  audience.  A  member 
of  the  crowd  shouted  "Viva  Humphrey,"  and 
the  Senator  responded.  "Yea." 

Humphrey  led  newsmen  and  photogra- 
phers on  an  unscheduled  chase  when  the 
motorcade  reached  the  Santa  Rosa  Medical 
Center.  He  stopped  his  car  to  get  out  and 
shake  hands  with  a  group  of  nuns  on  the 
street,  and  asked  them,  as  he  had  the  audi- 
ence at  the  high  school,  to  extend  his  greet- 
ings to  Archbishop  Robert  E.  Lucey. 

He  turned  then,  apparently  to  go  to  his 
car,  but  then  darted  into  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter, with  Yarborough,  Gonzalez,  newsmen 
and  photographers  trailing  behind,  and 
went  to  the  10th  floor  to  meet  Sister  Mary 
Vincent,  hospital  administrator. 

While  hecklers  greeted  Humphrey  along 
the  route — some  20  youthful  backers  of 
Goldwater  stood  by  the  International  Air- 
port gate  as  he  arrived  and  others  waved 
Goldwater  placards  as  his  plane  departed — 
Humphrey  received  a  wildly  enthusiastic 
welcome  that  included  at  least  one  dog. 

In  the  Alamo  crowd  was  a  huge  black  dog, 
a  great  Schnauzer.  Hanging  from  his  neck 
was  a  sign  stating: 

"I'd  rather  bite  than  switch." 

(From  the  San  Antonio  News.  Sept.  18.  19641 
Humphrey  Visit  Stirs  San  Antonio  Demo- 
crats 


(By  Kemper  Diehl) 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  greeted  the 
Arkansas  Democratic  convention  Friday  with 
a  sore  right  hand  and  a  slightly  sore  larynx. 

A  dozen  or  so  Bexar  Covmty  celebrity- 
chasers  greeted  the  workaday  world  with 
sore  toes. 

But  nearly  10.000  Democrats  greeted  the 
start  of  the  presidential  election  campaign 
with  newfound  unity  and  enthusiasm. 

The  sore  hands,  feet  and  throats — as  well 
as  the  enthusiasm — were  the  result  of  a 
whlzbang.  whirlwind  visit  to  San  Antonio 
by  the  Democratic  vice-presidential  candi- 
date. 

Arriving  Just  25  minutes  behind  schedule, 
the  articulate  Minnesotan  so  enjoyed  his  stay 
that  he  stretched  his  3-hour  timetable  by  a 
half  hour,  departing  finally  at  9:15  pjn. 

VOICE  GROWS  HOARSE 

In  that  time  he  managed  to: 
Barnstorm  from  Kelly  AFB  to  internation- 
al airport,  with  stops  at  John  F.  Kennedy 


High  School,  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center  and 
the  Alamo. 

Charm  his  crowds  into  vigorously  repeat- 
ing the  now-famed  chant,  "Not  Barry  Gold- 

WATCB !" 

Charm  brass-collar  Democrats  with  a  fire 
and  brimstone  denunciation  of  the  "tem- 
porary Republican  spokesman." 

Charm  Democratic  eggheads  with  eloquent 
discussions  of  national  unity,  purpose  and 
peace. 

Charm  local  candidates  by  meticulously 
endorsing  them  by  name,  rank  and  serial 
number  right  dovm  to  legislators  and  nomi- 
nees for  county  commissioner. 

In  the  course  of  the  enthusiastic  proceed- 
ings, Humphrey's  voice,  already  well  worked 
in  similar  doings  in  Wichita  Falls  and  Waco, 
grew  hoarse. 

RIGHT  hand  BLOODT 

By  the  time  he  emerged  from  a  final  crush 
at  the  Alamo,  his  right  hand  was  bloody 
from  Inadvertent  fingernail  slashes. 

The  crowd  at  Alamo  Plaza  as  Humphrey's 
big  convertible  arrived  was  so  packed  and  so 
determined  to  press  closer  to  the  candidate 
that  his  driver  later  announced: 

"I  Itnow  I  ran  over  some  toes.  I  could  feel 
it." 

A  similar  pack  of  admirers  halted  all  pro- 
ceedings as  Humphrey  left  Kennedy  High 
School  for  several  minutes. 

The  omens  for  a  happy  visit  were  good 
from  the  start. 

Filing  peacefully  into  a  cavalcade  of  autos 
,to  greet  the  candidate  at  Kelly  AFB  were  rep- 
resentatives of  every  faction  of  the  faction- 
happy  Democrats  from  State  Conomitteeman 
John  Peace  to  Democrat  Coalition  Chief- 
tain Albert  Pena,  Jr. 

Humphrey's  big  plane,  "the  Happy  War- 
rior," arrived  at  5:45  pm.  and  he  emerged 
to  be  greeted  by  Democratic  County  Chair- 
man John  Daniels,  Mayor  McAUister,  and 
Representative  Henry  Gonzalez.  Arriving 
vfith  him  was  Mrs.  Hmnphrey,  as  well  as 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Yarborough. 

ASKS   ABOUT   RAIN 

"Viva  Gonzalez,"  the  Minnesotan  greeted 
the  Congressman  and  received  the  reply. 
"Viva  Humphrey." 

"Did  you  have  rain  here?"  Humphrey 
asked  Mrs.  Alfred  Negley,  State  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party,  adding,  "The 
President  told  me  to  fix  that  up." 

The  mayor  contained  his  Goldwater 
leanings  with  aplomb. 

"It's  a  pleasure  to  present  you  with  this^ 
certificate  as  an  honorary  mayor,"  said  Mc- 
Allister, adding  this  understatement:  "You 
may  not  want  to  be  a  Senator  all  your  life." 

"The  best  Job  I  ever  had  was  mayor," 
commented  the  former  chief  executive  of 
Minneapolis. 

"I'm  familiar  with  the  Hemls-Fair,"  he  in- 
formed William  Sinkln,  who  represented  the 
San  Antonio  fab-.  And  the  candidate  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  his  knowledge  by  discussing 
It  in  his  first  speech  of  the  evening. 


youngsters  lauded 


Humphrey  clearly  relished  that  speech, 
delivered  before  some  2,000,  including  many 
students,  in  the  auditorium  of  Kennedy 
High  School.  He  established  quick  rapport, 
annovmcing : 

"How  lucky  we  are  to  be  Democrats.  Look 
at  the  fim  we  have,  the  Joy  we  have  in  con- 
trast to  the  Republicans.  I  don't  mean 
regular  Republicans,  of  course.  I  mean 
Goldwater  Republicans. 

"As  Sam  Raybum  said.  'It's  bad  enough  to 
be  an  old  fogy,  but  it's  worse  to  be  a  young 
fogy.'  " 

He  wasn't  long  in  moving  to  the  attack, 
asserting: 

"One  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences 
of  the  campaign  is  the  presence  of  and  en- 


thusiastic help  of  young  people.    That's  the 
story  that  needs  to  be  written. 

"We  don't  need  to  be  told  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  U.S,  Govemment  which  helped  build 
this  school.  It  Is  a  govemment  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  That's 
what  this  Government  Is,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  does  us  a  disservice  when 
he  tries  to  divide  the  people  from  the  Gov- 
emment. 

"It  is  shameful — that  some  pec^le  try  to 
divide  us  and  pit  Federal  Govemment  vems 
State  and  State  versus  county." 
ttnitt  called  roB 
"What  America  needs  today  is  national 
unity,  national  purpose  and  flrst-class  clti- 
zenslilp  for  every  American." 

Humphrey  recalled  that  the  first  bill  he 
authored  was  the  measure  which  aided  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  districts. 

"I'm  proud  of  it,  aren't  you?"  he  inquired 
and  the  crowd  roared  agreement.  "I'm  proud 
we  have  a  school  lunch  program  and  voca- 
tional education  program  and  milk  program," 
he  asserted  to  additional  cheers. 

The  Senator  argued  that  the  only  "way 
youTe  going  to  get  the  HemlsFair"  is  to  iMUJk 
President  Johnson,  and  "if  you  want  to  im- 
prove the  navigational  possibilities  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  you'd  better  be  sure  it 
Isn't  filled  with  the  sands  of  Arizona." 

Pausing  for  a  tribute  to  Archbishop  Robert 
Lucey.  Humphrey  then  recited  programs 
"favored  by  nearly  all  Americans,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  but  not  Barry  Goldwater." 
Quickly  he  had  the  crowd  chanting  with  him, 
"But  not  Barry  Goldwater"  after  e€u;h  sally. 

visits   memorial 

Riding  again  with  YARBoaouoH,  Gonzalez, 
and  the  three  wives,  Humphrey  headed  tor 
the  main  event  on  Alamo  Plaza. 

But  when  Gonzalez  spied  Sister  Mary  Vin- 
cent in  a  group  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  at  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Humphrey  called  an  impromptu  halt. 

A  round  of  handshaking  and  inquiries 
about  the  suxhbishop  (who  was  in  Rome) 
ensued  and  the  official  party  was  soon  in 
an  elevator  headed  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Pavilion. 

"Isn't  that  a  great  tribute?"  he  announced 
of  the  memorial.  After  a  brief  discussion. 
Sister  Mary  Vincent  announced,  to  the  huge 
enjoyment  of  Humphrey,  "Well,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  I  think  we  had  better  go." 

Arriving  at  Alamo  Plaza,  Humphrey,  aided 
by  10-year-old  Natalie  Martinez  and  her  sis- 
ter Carmen,  9,  placed  a  vsn-eath  at  the  shrine 
of  Texas  liberty. 

MARVELS     AT    WALLS 

Inside,  he  marveled  at  the  stout  mission 
walls  and  posed  with  Yarborough  and  Gon- 
zalez near  the  plaque  which  recounts  the 
famed  Travis  letter  from  the  Alamo. 

As  at  Kennedy  High  School,  Humphrey 
departed  almost  ccanpletely  from  his  text, 
but  hit  on  similar  themes  for  the  crowd, 
estimated  at  5,000. 

A  chant  of  "We  Want  Hubert"  stilled  pro- 
ceedings for  several  minutes.  Humphrey 
then  lauded  Gonzalez  and  Yarborough  and 
carried  the  endorsement  down  the  line  to 
legislators. 

When  suppcM-ters  shouted  at  bearers  of 
several  Goldwater  signs  at  the  rear  of  the 
crowd,  he  Joshed,  "My  dear  friends,  let's  be 
good  winners." 

Humphrey  recounted  Democratic  programs 
and  cited  UJ3.  military  might,  going  on  to 
describe  San  Antonio  and  Texas  as  "the  cut- 
ting edge  of  American  power." 

"We  command  the  respect  of  our  friends 
and  the  fear  of  the  enemy,"  he  asserted. 

He  recounted  "prosperity  the  likes  of  which 
the  world  has  never  known,"  and  asserted: 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  today  businessmen 
who  have  traditionally  voted  Republican  are 
by  the  hundreds,  yes  the  thousands,  going 
to  vote  Democratic?" 
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CUBAK  CHABGS  BIT 

to  "a  whole  new  era  ahead  of 


emphasized  the  need  of   "re- 
in the  Chief  Executive  and  an- 
"responsibllity  is  the  theme  of 
•s  whole  life." 


OOKZALXZ  PaAISED 


work  of  Gonzalez  in  "building 
with  Latin  American  coun- 

declared  he  had  "done  more 

)y  patient  effort  than  all  the  belli- 
of   the  Reserve   general   who 
President." 
to  the  President's  aim  of  bulld- 
( reat  society,"  and  announced.    "If 
bQilld  this  society  at  home,  then  we 
equipped  to  do  the  Job  of  lead- 
_ughout  the  world." 
slowly  through  the  massed  throng, 
got  away  again  and  his  motorcade 
Broadway   to   International   Air- 
swiftly  past  a  group  of  Gold- 
at    the    approaches    of    the 
mildlng. 

straight    to   his   plane,    waving 
to  supporters  cooped  up  in- 
t^rmlnal  building." 

„  headed  for  Hot  Springs  and  ap- 
there  and  in  Little  Rock  at  the 
Democratic  convention. 


catch  a  glimpse  of  the  candidate  or  shout 
"Viva." 

Green  and  white  clad  "Spacettes"  were 
usherettes  in  the  auditoriima  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Cadet  Corps  were  on  duty  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  line.  But  even  the 
Spacettes  and  Corpsmen  were  carried  away 
with  HtTMPHKEY  enthusiasm  and  before  the 
talk  was  over  they  were  shouting  and  stamp- 
ing with  abandon. 

The  Kennedy  band,  directed  by  Albert 
Mireles,  played  "Hello.  Dolly"  as  the  caval- 
cade of  Democratic  dignitaries  arrived  at  the 
school.  They  played  "Happy  Days  Are  Here 
Again"  as  the  cars  left  for  the  Alamo. 

Students  had  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
week  preparing  for  the  visit,  according  to 
Mrs.  John  Tuck  of  the  Edgewood  Independ- 
ent School  District  staff. 

About  15  telephones  were  installed  at  long 
tables  near  the  stage  for  use  by  national  news 
writers.  Thotisands  of  red.  white  and  blue 
banners  and  signs  dotted  the  auditorium, 
and  hundreds  of  folding  chairs  had  been  set 
up  in  aisles  and  doorways. 

HuMPHHET's  speech  was  recorded  via  closed 
circuit  television  and  transmitted  to  about  22 
classrooms  throughout  the  building  for  over- 
flow crowds.  The  TV  equipment,  used  daily 
for  instructional  purposes,  was  operated  by 
TV  coordinator  H.  H.  Bobele. 

Members  of  the  Edgewood  School  Board 
and  Supt.  Bennle  Stelnhauser  sat  on  the 
front  row  of  chairs  on  the  stage  but  were  not 
introduced. 
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[Prom  thfe  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  Sept. 
^  18.  1964] 
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;creamed  one  red-haired  girl,  "I'U 
.  this  hand  again." 
Just  clasped  hands  with  U.S.  Rep- 
Henrt  B.  Gonzalez. 

daughter   goes  to   our   school," 
.  shouted  with  authority. 
Congressman  ignored  the  screams 
.d  into  the  center  of  a  group  of 
foung-un's  to  sign  autographs. 
]  lepresentatiye  Jack  Johnson,  spur- 
instigator  of  the  meeting  be- 
ci>ngresfiman  and  kids,  also  brought 
candidates  into  the  fold, 
introduced  Dick  Landsman,  can- 
county  commissioner,  precinct  3; 
John  Alaniz;  and  nominee  for 
Joe  Bernal. 
Is  precinct  3?"  queried  one  young 


thJ 


young 
-sldsd 


handshaking  then  followed. 

ig  citizens  arrived  at  Kelly  in  an 

biis  they  chartered  especially  for 

Day."      The    group,    composed 

nonvoting     age    Democrats,     Is 

Jack  Lee.  306  Gettysburg  Road. 

.  were  also  out  in  force  for  the 

appearance  at  John  P.  Kennedy 


of 


Altho*gh  final  bells  had  rung  hours  before, 
studentj  packed  the  1,000  capacity  auditori- 
um and  araped  their  torsos  out  of  windows  to 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  A.  GRONOU- 
SKI  HAS  DISTINGUISHED  HIM- 
SELF WITH  A  GREAT  RECORD  OP 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  AS  POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski  is  the 
first  Polish-American  to  ever  serve  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States.  His 
record  of  accomplishment  is  so  outstand- 
ing that  not  only  can  all  Polish-Ameri- 
cans, but  all  Americans  can  certainly 
feel  proud  to  have  him  in  this  high  Cabi- 
net post — perhaps  the  biggest  business 
and  one  of  the  most  important  businesses 
in  the  whole  world. 

A    YEAR  OF    ACCOMPLISHMENTS THE  RECORD   OF 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL  JOHN  A.  GRONOUSKI 

Since  its  inception  under  Benjamin 
FrankUn  200  years  ago,  pioneering  has 
been  a  great  tradition  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
stewardship  as  Postmaster  General.  John 
A.  Gronouski  has  kept  alive  that  tradi- 
tion. 

On  September  30,  1963,  John  Gronou- 
ski came  to  the  Department  from  Wis- 
consin with  a  reputation  as  an  educator 
and  economist,  and  with  impressive  cre- 
dentials in  the  labor-management  field. 
With  that  background  he  has  left  an  in- 
delible impression  on  an  organization 
composed  of  590,000  employees  in  som^e 
35,000  post  offices,  branches,  and  stations 
across  the  country. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly,  he  is 
blazing  new  trails  in  the  postal  service. 


particularly  in  the  area  of  parcel  post. 
In  the  year  that  he  has  headed  the  De- 
partment,  Postmaster  General  Gronou- 
ski  has  initiated  more  improvements  than 
have  ever  been  attempted  in  the  50-year 
history  of  parcel  post. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  there 
is  great  room  for  reformation  of  parcel 
post  service — and  Mr.  Gronouski  is  the 
first  to  admit  it.  One  of  the  giant  steps 
he  has  taken  to  improve  this  service  la 
the  introduction — for  the  first  time— of 
the  principle  of  scheduled  delivery. 

This  means  that  within  certain  geo- 
graphical limits  anyone  can  ask  his  post- 
master when  his  parcel  can  be  expected 
to  reach  its  destination,  and  he  will  be 
told,  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, just  when  it  will  arrive.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  the  schedules  call  for 
next-day  delivery. 

The  mechanization  equipment  was  de- 
signed by  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
installed  by  the  J.  C.  Corrigan  Co.  in 
1960.    The  total  contract  cost  reported 
as    of    inventory    date,    June    1964,  is 
$1,148,289.    The  total  estimated  mecha- 
nization cost  based  upon  Post  Office  De- 
partment cost  criteria  is  $1,178,864.  The 
recorded  disbursement  of  all  mechaniza- 
tion equipment  in  this  office  as  taken 
from  the  Bureau  of  Finance  cost  records 
is  $1,099,278.    These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude  the   intercommunication  system, 
$14,000;  air  conditioning,  $150,000;  nor 
changes    performed   provided   under  a 
lump  sum  lease  agreement  in  1963,  $256,- 
456. 

Other  improvements  include  the  use 
of  new  equipment  for  handling  parcel 
post,  a  directive  to  postmasters  to  empty 
racks  and  hampers  at  the  end  of  each 
working  day,  the  addition  of  10,000 
mounted  delivery  routes,  the  assignment 
of  more  personnel  at  key  mail  handling 
points  to  eliminate  congestion  over  the 
weekend,  and  the  use  of  "pool  cases"— 
cardboard  boxes  which  hold  a  number  of 
smaller  packages  addressed  to  the  same 
general  area. 

While  parcel  post  has  been  given  top 
priority  on  the  Postmaster  General's 
agenda,  innovation  and  experimentation 
are  not  limited  to  that  type  of  service. 
Permit  me  to  cite  some  other  projects  in 
which  he  has  pioneered  to  heighten  ef- 
ficiency, improve  the  morale  of  postal 
employees  and  in  general  enliven  the  im- 
age of  the  Post  Office  Department: 

For  the  first  time,  lady  carriers  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  wearing  uni- 
forms expressly  tailored  for  the  female 
form. 

The  Department  is  in  the  process  of 
buying,  on  an  experimental  basis,  some 
new  stainless  steel  letter  boxes  with  red. 
white  and  blue  trimming  that  glows  at 
night.  If  practical,  they  will  replace  the 
old  painted  carbon  steel  boxes  now  in  use. 
Individual  work  measurement  has  been 
eliminated  completely  in  41  post  offices 
and  suspended  in  26  others,  among  them 
some  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  B 
productivity  is  maintained  in  these  of- 
fices, further  modifications  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Department  is  looking  over  some 
new  automatic  vending  machines  which 
dispense  postal  items  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week. 


im 
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,   ^uoervision   of  letter   carriers  assuring  equal  job  opportiunities  for  the    rTALO-AJ^ICANS 

^5*t  DriSr  nS  has  been  discon-  Department's  employees.  .  PRESIDENT    JOH 

,rtthout  pnor  iiu  ^^  j^jy  ^^^  agreements  were  signed 

*^"®*l:«<.«:tprs  have  been  given  authority  with    postal    organizations    which    im- 

^^msf^Sices  to  the  needs  of  their  proved   and   refined  the  origmal   con- 

*" 'f^romSSties,  provided  Uiey  stay  tract.    I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that 

'*^n?h^  manpower  and  budget  alio-  advances  in  labor-management  relations 

^ttun  tneir  m^i  y~  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Department  are  un- 


**?  comprehensive  educational  and 
frSning  program  in  labor  relations  has 
^  undertaken  for  postal  supervisors, 
ho  serve  as  the  link  between  manage- 
ment and  the  rank  and  file  of  employees. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  training  centers 
have  been  established  for  mechanics  m 
Se  maintenance  and  repair  of  postal 
vehicles,  for  the  upkeep  of  air  condition- 
ing plants,  for  operators  of  mechanized 
eouipment  and  for  sprucing  up  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  of  post  offices. 

The  Department  is  cooperating  with 
President  Johnson's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  protecting  the  public— especially 
senior  citizens— against  mail  fraud  swin- 
dles involving  land  offered  for  vacation 
and  retirement.  .     ^  ^  . 

Merit  awards  have  been  extended  to 
employees  in  the  field  who  show  excep- 
tional competence  on  the  job. 

New  opportunities  for  promotion  are 
being  made  available  to  experienced  car- 
riers and  to  clerks  performing  more  re- 
sponsible duties. 

The  number  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing centers  in  the  Department  was  cut 
from  14  to  6,  at  a  saving  of  $4  million  a 

ye^r-  ,•  1-  J 

These  changes  were  accomplished  on 

a  postal  budget  which  consisted  of  all 
lean  meat  and  no  fat.  Savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer  totaled  at  least  $391 
million  this  year,  measured  against  the 
forecast  made  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1964. 

The  Department's  economy  program — 
and  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  this — 
averted  a  postage  rate  increase  this  year. 
The  public  is  also  entitled  to  know  that 
in  relation  to  our  national  income,  the 
postage  we  pay  for  the  service  we  get  is 
lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Alert  as  he  has  been  to  the  need  for 
change,  where  change  was  warranted  to 
Improve  service.  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski  has  not  hesitated  to  support, 
consolidate,  and  implement  the  programs 
begun  by  his  immediate  predecessor. 

He  has  placed  the  full  prestige  of  his 
office  behind  such  notable  service  im- 
provements as  ZIP  code,  ABCD — 4-hour 
delivery  service  for  business  communi- 
ties—and NIMS,  a  project  which  calls 
for  the  Nation's  large  volume  mailers  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  in  a  joint 
effort  to  eradicate  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Department's  "5  o'clock 
shadow." 

This  was  the  enormous  glut  of  mail 
that  used  to  descend  on  the  Nation's  post 
offices  after  5  p.m.  At  one  time  it 
amounted  to  80  percent  of  the  day's  mail. 
Today,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Nation's  mailers,  that  percentage  has 
been  cut  to  48.9  percent  for  all  mail,  and 
43.7  percent  for  priority  mail. 

Under  Postmaster  General  Gronouski's 
leadership,  even  greater  gains  have  been 
recorded  in  barring  discrimination  and 


matched  by  any  other  Federal  agency 

The  productivity  of  clerical  help  was 
increased  by  4.3  percent  in  1964  over 
1960.  producing  savings  of  $69  million 
over  that  period. 

Sound  labor-management  relations, 
operational  economies,  further  use  of 
mechanization,  and  adoption  of  progres- 
sive management  techniques  have  pro- 
duced solid  gains  for  the  public. 

Proven  mechanized  equipment  is  being 
installed  in  post  offices  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good  in  helping  personnel  to 
process  the  mail.  With  the  help  of  ZIP 
code,  the  Department  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  data  processing  equipment 
now  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  to 
presort  the  mail  and  speed  it  to  its  des- 
tination. 

In  the  past  year  a  total  of  1,261.930  ad- 
dresses has  been  added  to  city  delivery— 
to  132,809  business  firms  and  1,129.121 
residential  families.  Rural  delivery  has 
increased  to  take  in  an  additional  95,801 
families. 

Construction  awards  were  made  to 
build  and  lease  8  big  postal  plants  in 
cities  handling  the  greatest  volume  of 
mail,  and  plans  were  developed  under 
the  Department's  lease-construction 
program  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  13  by  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1965. 

Contracts  also  were  awarded  during 
the  year  for  construction  of  896  other 
postal  buildings  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
was  authorized  to  modernize  postal  space 
in  270  Federal  buildings. 

Under  Mr.  Gronouski's  direction  the 
ABCD  program  of  4-hour  service  was  ex- 
tended to  an  additional  73  cities,  rais- 
ing the  total  to  271.  and  assuring  more 
delivery  service  on  the  same  day  than 
any  other  nation. 

Thanks  to  the  ability,  the  initiative, 
the  patience,  and  the  foresightedness  of 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski.  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  United  States 
now  has  the  best  postal  service  in  the 
world. 

As  vice  chairman  and  ranking  member 
on  the  important  committee  of  the  House, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  certainly 
believe  I  am  in  the  position  to  observe 
the  magnificent  record  that  this  man  has 
made  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  my  com- 
mittee to  have  worked  with  him  and 
shared  a  mutual  cooperation  in  his  great 
record. 

To  his  few  and  uninformed  critics — 
and  no  man  worth  his  salt  can  hold  a 
controversial  position  without  stirring  up 
some  opposition — I  say:  Let  us  look  at 
the  record.  For  1  year  in  office  it  is  in- 
deed a  formidable  record,  and  I  am  proud 
to  salute  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin — John  A.  Gronouski — a  man 
who  has  brought  great  honor  to  all  Amer- 
icans everywhere  of  Polish  decent. 


MEET      WITH 
PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    TO    PRO- 
POSE A  COMMEMORATIVE  VERRA- 
ZANO  NARROWS  BRIDGE  STAMP 
Mr.  ASHMORE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  met  with  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  of  Italian  heritage 
last     Friday    with    President    Lyndon 
iB.  Johnson  at  the  White  House  to  pro- 
pose  a  commemorative   stamp   for  the 
Verrazano  Narrows   Bridge  which   was 
named  in  honor  of  Giovanni  da  Verra- 
zano,  Italian   explorer    and    navigator. 
The  bridge  is  the  largest   single  span 
bridge  in   the  world   and  joins  Staten 
Island  with  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  spanning  the 
Narrows  through  which  every  ship  enter- 
ing New  York  must  pass.    Meeting  with 
the  President  were  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey, 
15th  Congressional  District;    Hon.  Ed- 
ward D.  Re,  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission;  Hon.  Albert  V. 
Maniscalco,   president   of  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Mario  F.  Taglla- 
gambe,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Hon.  James  V. 
Mangano,    chief    law    officer,    Supreme 
Court,    Brooklyn.    N.Y.;    Mr.    Anthony 
Scotto.   vice  president,   Longshoremen's 
Association,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Rofrano,  president.  Grand  Council  of 
Columbia  Association  of  Municipal,  City 
and  Federal  Employees  In  Civil  Service; 
Hon.  Ross  J.  DiLorenzo.  national  secre- 
tary,  American  Committee   on  Italian 
Migration;  Mr.  John  N.  LaCorte,  direc- 
tor, Italian  Historical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica; and  Judge  Edward  D.  Caiazzo,  crim- 
inal court,  city  of  New  York.    As  a  result 
of  the  appeal  made  to  the  President  by 
this  group,  the  President  approved  the 
issuance    of    a    commemorative    stamp 
dedicating     the     Verrazano     Narrows 
Bridge. 

At  the  White  House  meeting  the  Pres- 
ident addressed  the  group  as  follows: 

Your  visit  today  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable — and  inspiring — experiences 
of  my  life. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  I  visited  the 
city  of  Naples.  There  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  to  and  meet  with  several  hundred 
families  who  were  leaving  their  native  land 
to  become  citizens  of  ovir  land. 

There  Is  no  more  difficult  decision  men  can 
make  than  to  leave  their  homeland— and 
their  family  ties  to  begin  life  anew  in  an- 
other land.  In  this  office  I  think  always 
of  the  more  than  40  milMon  men  and  women 
who  since  1820  have  made  that  choice.  A 
President  has  no  greater  duty  than  to  use 
every  strength  and  talent  to  keep  America 
as  a  land  to  which  many  will  want  to  come — 
and  none  will  want  to  leave. 

We  must  have  laws  regarding  Immigra- 
tion. Personally,  I  believe  our  laws  should 
not  say  that  the  relatives  of  any  Americans 
are  not  welcome  to  become  Americans  them- 
selves. We  are  committed  to  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  our  society.  I  beUeve  we 
should  also  eliminate  discrimination  in  the 
laws  relating  to  those  who  would  Join  our 
society  from  abroad.     The  strength  of  our 
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General  accordingly 
the  issuance  of  the  stamp  on 
18. 1964. 


BAKER  INVESTIGATION 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Under  previous  order  of  the 


LiBONATi) 

House,  tie  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


recognized  for  3  minutes. 


Mr.  OI  OSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  ed  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve thafl  he  wants  an  investigation  of 
the  char{  e  that  Matthew  McCloskey,  a 
leading  :  undraiser  for  the  Democrat 
Party,  pa  ided  $35,000  of  payola  into  the 
premium  on  the  performance  bond  in 
connectio  a.  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
stadium. 

If  he  i£  serious,  what  are  they  waiting 
for?  Wh  »n  will  the  American  people  be 
told  the  ruth  about  this  and  all  other 
ramiflcat  ons  of  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dal? 

I  suspe  it  the  answer  is  "Never."  recall- 
ing as  I  c  o  the  last  whitewashing  of  the 
Baker  sciJidal  and  an  experience  I  had 
with  the  <  shairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
14,  1963,  he  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  quoted  as  accusing  me  of 
issuing  "f  lot  of  facts  that  weren't  true" 
in  relation  to  President  Johnson's  per- 
sonal anil  family  business  interests. 

Under  he  same  date  of  December  14, 
1963,  I  \Tote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Co:  mnlttee  of  the  other  body  and 
asked  thi  ,t  he  tell  me  wherein  I  had  is- 
sued "a  lat  of  facts  that  weren't  true." 

More  t  lan  a  month  later,  on  January 
16.  1964.  [  again  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  I  ules  Committee  of  the  other 
body,  ref  !rred  to  my  earlier  letter,  and 
asked  if  le  had  any  intention  of  honor- 
ing my  si  nple  request. 


He  has  never  replied,  and  perhaps  for 
the  reason  he  knows  that  everything  I 
have  had  to  say  about  President  John- 
son's personal  and  family  business  in- 
terests is  entirely  factual. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  will  not 
show  a  Member  of  the  House  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  responding  to  a  legiti- 
mate inquiry;  if  he  does  not  have  the 
fairness  to  admit  that  he  was  wrong, 
what  can  the  American  people  expect 
from  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  other 
body  other  than  another  coat  of  white- 
wash on  the  scandalous  Bobby  Baker 
case? 


ARAB  CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  2  the  House  debated 
amendments  to  Public  Law  480,  in  con- 
nection with  surplus  food  shipments  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  discussing 
the  aggressive  acts  and  intentions  of 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt,  I  stated: 
"The  United  States  must  not  be  a  silent 
partner  to  Egypt's  arms  buildup." 

Regrettably,  only  a  short  time  later.  I 
am  once  more  compelled  to  point  out 
that  United  States  aid  indirectly  fur- 
thers the  Arab  plan  to  destroy  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  second  Arab  summit  meeting,  re- 
cently held  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  was 
not  as  successful  as  the  previous  con- 
ference in  presenting  a  picture  of  Arab 
unity.  There  were  clashes  between  Nas- 
ser and  the  leaders  of  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  war  in 
Yemen  was  not  ended.  Lebanon  has 
postponed  its  implementation  of  the 
Arab  plan  to  divert  the  headwaters  of 
the  Jordan  River  in  order  to  block  Is- 
rael's water  development  project.  Jor- 
dan. Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia  refused 
to  allow  Egyptian  troops  on  their  soil, 
except  in  case  of  war. 

But  the  13  heads  of  the  Arab  States 
were  able  to  agree  on  one  goal — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  composed  of  Arab  refugees  dedi- 
cated "to  liberate  Palestine  from  Zionist 
imperialism." 

Last  January  the  Arab  leaders  en- 
trusted Ahmad  Shukairy,  the  former 
Saudi  Arabian  Ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  "Palestine 
entity"  which  will  try  to  act  as  a  gov- 
ernment in  exile.  In  May,  Shukairy  con- 
vened a  conference  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  in  Jordanian  Jeru- 
salem. The  300  delegates  took  an  oath. 
They  swore  that: 

Palestine  is  our  homeland.  Repatriation 
is  our  goal.  Death  does  not  frighten  xis. 
Palestine  is  ours. 

This  past  week,  in  a  dispatch  from 
Beirut,  the  New  York  Times  revealed 
that  the  Arab  heads  of  state  have  named 
Lt.  Col.  Wajih  el-Madani,  a  Palestinian 
now  serving  in  the  Kuwait  Army,  to  head 
a  30,000-man  refugee  force.  The  new 
Palestinian  army  will  be  based  in  the 
Gaza  strip  and  the  Sinai  Desert,  on 
Egjrpt's  frontiers  with  Israel.  Palestin- 
ians presently  in  the  Jordanian  Army 


and  a  group  of  Algerian  officers  will  train 
the  refugees.  ^** 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U5.  taxpayer  haa 
contributed  some  $332  million  to  tt^ 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agnn 
since  1949  to  care  for  the  Arab  refu^ 
Do  the  Arabs  expect  us  to  continue  to 
pay  about  70  percent  of  the  annual  I3& 
milhon  bill  to  feed  the  refugees,  edu«»te 
and  train  them,  house  them,  and  pre- 
serve their  health  while  their  leaders  or- 
ganize them  into  an  army?  Can  any* 
thing  be  more  cynical  than  the  use  of 
the  refugees  as  pawris  in  the  struggle  to 
eliminate  Israel  by  the  Arabs  while  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  are 
asked  to  pay  for  their  upkeep? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  the  Arab 
refugees  must  be  resolved.  The  refugees 
who  regularly  insist  on  repatriation  to 
the  Israel  they  have  announced  they  will 
destroy,  should  be  settled  in  the  Arab 
lands  where  they  now  reside.  UNRWA 
should  make  every  effort  to  eliminate 
from  the  relief  rolls  the  thousands  of 
names  of  persons  who  are  dead  or  who 
have  found  employment  outside  the  UJJ. 
camps  as  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  UNRWA's  Secretary  General, 
Dr.  Laurence  Michelmore. 

The  United  States  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  Arab  States  that  we  will  indeed, 
in  the  words  of  President  Keruiedy,  "op- 
pose the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of 
force,  in  the  Near  East." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Post  edi- 
torialized on  September  14,  1964,  on  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  Arab  decision  to 
create  the  so-called  Palestinian  army 
and  called  upon  the  United  Nations  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  14,  1964) 
Abab  Challenge  to  the  U.N.  and 
Untted  States 

The  warlike  decisions  of  the  Arab  leaden 
at  their  recent  summit  conference  challenge 
the  n.N.  and  the  United  States  as  much  u 
they  do  Israel. 

The  Arab  potentates  directed  that  a  libers- 
tion  army  be  formed  from  among  the  Pales- 
tine refugees.  Egyptian  President  Nasser 
said  he  would  make  available  for  training 
purposes  territory  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  the  Oaza  strip. 

The  Arab  refugees  are  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 
For  16  years  the  UJf.  has  financed  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  schooling,  and  voca- 
tional training  for  some  900,000  refugees  in 
canups  in  Jordan,  Oaza,  Lebanon,  and  Syria. 
XJJS.  assistance  to  the  Arab  refugees  has 
mounted  to  close  to  half  a  billion  doUan, 
with  the  United  States  paying  70  percent  of 
the  total. 

Are  these  refugee  camps  now  to  become 
recruiting  grounds  for  an  army  that  has  tbe 
avowed  purpose  of  making  war  against  a 
member  state  of  the  U.N.?  That  would  make 
the  U.N.  a  partner  in  the  preparation  of  an 
open  war  against  Israel. 

It  was  shocking  enough  that  the  W. 
closed  its  eyes  to  the  failure  of  the  Arab 
leaders  to  respond  to  Israel's  standing  offv 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.    This  would  be  more  scandalous. 

Can  the  UN.  remain  silent  as  the  Aral* 
brazenly  lift  a  dagger  to  plunge  into  Israel's 
back? 

At  the  very  least,  the  United  States  should 
serve  notice  that  it  will  not  continue  to 
underwrite  an  agency  that  is  misused  for 
such  piurpoees.  * 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
^dress  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
Se  program  and  any  special  orders 
hpretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
WYUi  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
JJJlto  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
prtend   remarks   in   the  Congressional 
^coRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to :  _ 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Peimsylvama. 

Mr.  CEtLER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AsHMORE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  2049.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxH.  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly *at  12  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 28.  1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC.  _ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xxiV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cult\iral  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  report  "On  the  Strategic  Im- 
portance of  Western  Europe,"  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  Public  Law  87-256  (H.  Doc. 
No.  367) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  penalties 
for  interference  with  defense  security  sjrs- 
tems";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  conference.  8. 
746.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjustments  in 
annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  dlsabUity  system  (Rept.  No.  1898) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAQQERS:  Ccanmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  World 
NswsprinlWBupply-Demand;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1899).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovme  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  12682.  A  bill  to  provide  a  self-help 
plan  under  which  agrictiltural  commodity 
producers  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  the  national  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12683.  A  bill  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship program  to  train  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians; to  provide  that  scholarship  bene- 
ficiaries shaU  be  obligated  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  upon  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purpose;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12684.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12685.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  their  widows  and  children  at  the  same 
rates  as  apply  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  12686.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  12687.  A  biU  to  restrict  imports  of 
meat  and  meat  products  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  12688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum benefit  payable  thereunder  to  $75;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12689.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  12690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  fvill  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  62  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic definition  of  the  term  "disabUlty"  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  disabUlty  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  disabUlty  freeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

B.JR.  12692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors.  And  disability 
Insurance  program  for  needy  Individuals  over 
retirement  age,  who  are  not  otherwise  en- 
titled to  benefits  xmder  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Soclcd  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  Income  which  may  be  earned  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  In  cases  where 
a  husband  and  wife  are  both  beneficiaries  but 
all  or  most  of  such  outside  Income  is  derived 
by  only  one  of  them;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12694.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  age  re- 
quirements for  entitlement  to  wife's  insxu-- 
ance  benefits  and  widow's  Insurance  benefits, 
and  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  re- 
duce benefits  in  certain  cases  where  the  re- 
cipient becomes  entitled  thereto  before  at- 
taining age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  12895.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
sured Individual  50  years  of  age  or  older 
shaU  be  eligible  for  old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fits If  he  loses  his  job  (and  cannot  obtain 
another  that  Is  comparable)  by  reason  of 
automation,  relocation,  reduction,  or  other 


catises  beyond  his  control;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MTT.T.TKKN: 
H.J.  Res.  1179.  Joint    resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  not.  when 
elected  or  appointed,  been  an  inhabitant  for 
at  least  6  years  of  the  State  from  which  he 
Is  chosen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCXDRE: 
H.J.  Res.  1180.  Joint   resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  not. 
when  elected  or  appolhted,  been  an  Inhab- 
itant for  at  least  5  years  of  the  State  from 
which  he  Is  chosen;   to  the  Ctanmlttee  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  1181.  Joint  resolution  memorial- 
izing Dr.  Mahlon  Loomls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  Congress  tor  the 
revision  of  tax  structure  among  the  variolas 
levels  of  government;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  888.  Resolution    to    provide    addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H Jl.  12696.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Allen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HH.  12697.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Plerlna 
Ohlone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  September  24, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalD  . 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Merciful  Father:  In  a  world  that  so 
largely  lieth  in  darkness,  with  the  human 
family  swept  by  fitful  winds  of  doubt  and 
despair,  we  pause  at  this  sheltered  sanc- 
tuary of  Thy  grace  to  make  sure  that  no 
encircling  gloom  without  dims  the  inner 
light  on  the  altar  of  our  heart. 

As  servants  of  the  state,  set  aside  to 
prescribe  for  the  Ills  of  an  ailing  social 
order,  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  first  cleanse 
our  own  lives  from  moral  pollution  and 
from  any  compromise  of  evil.  Make  our 
spirits  great  enough  for  these  days  on 
ages  telling.  Matching  the  large  design 
of  these  challenging  times,  may  we  keep 
step  with  the  drumbeat  of  Thy  truth 
which  is  marching  on,  grateful  that — 

Thy  love  hath  led  us  in  the  past; 

In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is 

cast. 
Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide  and 

stay; 
Thy  word  our  law,  Thy  paths  our  chosen 

way. 

Amen. 
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September  2^ 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APP  aOVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  1 1  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  Unite<  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of 
Ms  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  Septembe :  22, 1964,  the  President  had 
approved  ani  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  5a4.  An  a  :t  for  the  relief  of  Yih-Ho  Pao 
and  his  wife,  J  sanne  T.  Pao;  and 

S.  2701.  An  jct  to  provide  for  an  Investi- 
gation and  sti  dy  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  (  f  a  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  ai  id  Pacific  Oceans. 


EXEwunv 

As  in  execi 
Thef  ACTI 


S  MESSAGES  REFERRED 


As  ift  execiJtive  session, 

Thef  ACTI  *JG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore  laid  b<  fore  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Pr(  sident  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referrep  to  the  appropriate  com 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  c  '  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENRO 


MESSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, h'  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  cleiks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pissed  a  bill  (H.R.  1096)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  d  :signation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  :  ce  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  pur  soses,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrei  ice  of  the  Senate. 


J.KD  BILL  SIGNED 


The  messai  ;e  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2049)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts 
and  bequests  for  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes,  anc  it  was  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSl!   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (i:.R.  1096)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  Stat ;  of  Wisconsin  in  the  desig- 
nation and  an  ministration  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twi  ;e  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Conmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AffaL  s. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tiJl  (HH.  11380)  to  amend 
further  the    •'oreign  Assistance  Act  of 


1961, 
poses. 
Mr. 


as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 

MAN£  FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  j  bsence  of  a  quonun,  with 
the  time  for  t  le  quorum  call  to  be  equally 
divided  betwe  m  each  side. 

The  ACTD  G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-' 
pore.    Wlthoi  t  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  w  II  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  in  permitting  me  to 
make  my  statement  now  in  opposition 
to  the  Mansfield  substitute.  I  am  en- 
gaged in  a  conference,  in  a  room  close  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  seeking  to  work 
out  a  compromise  on  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  bill.  Therefore  I 
suggested  that  I  be  allowed  to  make  my 
statement  early. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  the 
Mansfield  substitute  for  the  also  unsound 
Dirksen  amendment.  Most  of  the  debate 
on  the  Dirksen  amendment  has  centered 
around  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the 
Federal  court  decisions  on  apportion- 
ment. That  is  certainly  one  aspect  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  Personally,  I  favor 
the  decisions,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any 
constitutional  amendment  to  change 
them.  But  I  believe  there  is  something 
more  immediate  involved.  The  nature 
of  the  cases  is  not  so  important  as  the 
fact  the  Congress  is  interfering  in  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Federal  courts. 

That  is  the  real  issue  in  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  That  is  the  real  issue  in 
the  substitutes.  It  does  not  matter  one 
vhit  whether  Congress  addresses  itself  to 
cases  of  State  apportionment  arising  un- 
der the  14th  amendment,  or  to  some 
other  classes  of  cases  so  far  as  my  opposi- 
tion is  concerned.  It  is  to  the  bad  prac- 
tice that  the  legislation  represents  that 
I  have  addressed  myself  more  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  cases  affected,  because  leg- 
islative intrusion  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  is  an  unsound  venture  no 
matter  what  specific  cases  are  affected 
by  it.  I  have  always  opposed  that  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Senate,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  I  believe  that  this  approach  vio- 
lates the  separate  powers  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution. 

On  the  merits  of  the  language  itself, 
the  new  substitute  is  at  least  a  huge  im- 
provement over  the  Javits  amendment. 
It  makes  no  mention  and  holds  out  no 
implied  promise — of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  preserve  malapportion- 
ment. 

It  further  improves  upon  previous  lan- 
guage by  being  phrased  in  the  language 
of  enforcement  rather  than  nonenforce- 
ment  of  the  14th  amendment. 

But  it  does  not  matter  that  only  the 
advice  of  Congress  is  offered,  or  that  it 
largely  repeats  the  language  of  the  High 
Court  itself.  It  remains  a  rebuke  to  the 
courts  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 
It  means  that  Congress  believes  some- 
thing must  be  said  to  the  courts  from 
another  separate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  the  way  they  are  doing  their 
job.    It  is  "backseat  driving." 


Constitutionally,  it  is  completelv  im. 
tuitous.  *^" 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  in  as  bad  gracp 
as  would  be  a  "sense-of-the-SupremT 
Court"  resolution,  passed  by  the  Justices" 
giving  us  their  gratuitous  advice  as  to 
how  we  should  conduct  the  legislative 
process  in  the  Senate. 

It  assumes  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  failing  in  some  respect  or  another  and 
that  Congress  must  fill  the  breach  with 
its  own  opinion  and  advice,  even  if  it 
were  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of 
what  the  High  Court  has  already  said 

Any  comment  from  Congress  on  this 
subject  which  does  not  take  the  form  of  a 
statutory  enforcement  procedure  for  en- 
forcement of  the  14th  amendment  is  a 
substitution  of  the  opinion  of  Congress 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  has  authority  to 
enforce  the  14th  amendment,  including 
the  application  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  State  legislatures.  But  it  has 
no  authority  to  suspend  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  as  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment proposes,  nor  to  give  to  the  courts 
its  opinion  of  what  constitutes  equity  in 
the  absence  of  statute,  as  the  Javits  and 
!iOW  the  Mansfield  amendments  propose. 

The  pending  language  means  only  that 
Congress  now  is  going  to  give  informal 
instructions  to  the  lower  courts  about 
reapportionment  cases.  What  can  that 
possibly  mean  except  that  Congress  be- 
lieves the  Federal  judiciary  is  in  need 
of  advice  and  instruction  from  Congress 
on  its  handUng  of  a  judicial  matter? 
Thi.s  language,  too,  rebukes  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  though  the  latter  were  in- 
capable of  exercising  proper  control  over 
the  lower  courts. 

It  is  an  evil  day  in  American  history 
when  Congress  begins  to  advise  any  level 
of  the  judicial  system  on  the  handling 
of  its  cases,  and  I  shall  not  join  in  setting 
our  country  upon  that  course. 

I  warn  the  Senate  today  that  I  believe 
it  is  establishing  a  precedent  that  will 
rise  to  plague  it.  Every  procedural  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  applicable  also 
to  the  Mansfield  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
peimitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
minute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stitute is  a  rider  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
We  have  heard  that  fact  raised  as  an 
argument  against  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  a  rider,  a  nongermane 
addition  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  agree. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute. Both  amendments  are  equally 
bad  procedurally.  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  them.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  committee 
hearings.  Neither  has  the  Mansfield 
substitute  been  the  subject  of  commit- 
tee hearings.  I  have  the  same  objection 
to  it  as  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
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.    ^n.Hfv    the    Mansfield  Many  times  legislation  has  stepped  in  tricting,  which  was  again  demeaning  to 

J^Sdm^U^t%oc^"ural  stand-  where  th     Supreme  Cou.^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  frueve  the  Supreme  Court  dec..n 

--•president.ifIwerenotalone_and  "^X^JS^  ^  S^^^  ^  fhoSS  b^el^foteS^ctn^^^t^Se^ 

I  am  sSe  I  am  alone-I  would  engage  in  de^^g^^^  to  answer  \ne  supreme  Court  dignity  and  respect  to  the  authority  and 

wSmy  liberal  friends  call  a  proio^ed  J^^^^^^^^^/Um  t^^    definition  of  those  the  standing  in  the  Federal  establish- 

^f:^nSZTr^nl'S^^^rX^  rov7rtrw%?grr'^^^^^^  "^^t^^^^o^ructed  our  legislatures 

' '^" '' e  of  the  filibuster  in  order  to  Ob-  "^^  °7J^^X  °^/^^^^^^  since    the    founding    of    the    Republic 

postponement   of  this  measure  the  ojiginal  organizers  oi  rne  ^om  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 


I  call 
mate  u: 
tain  a 


mat  is  quoted  in  the  press.    I  believe  we     tion^                   ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^_     supreme  Court  will  listen 
have  reached  the  point  m  the  Senate      .....       ,  ,_^ ^^t.^ —  k«  +>,o  r-nnrt.         I  thank  the  Senator  fr 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 


have  reached  the  point  m  tne  benaxe  ......  interpretation  by  the  Court. 

where  we  must  go  to  a  vote,  or  we  shall  ^^^\"^™  we  do  not  have  the  power,  for  yielding  the  time      ^      ,^     ^  ^  ^^^, . 

^nfhl  Senate  as  much  harm  as  we  would  Thereiore    we  ao  nui              authority  Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

S°te    P.s's^    the    Diruen-Mansfleld  «SV  a^onstttutifnar^entoenT^  5  minute,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

ompndment                                                        ff^n+^f  fromOhio  IMr.  JjAuschej. 

We  have  a  duty  as  Senators  also  to  ^^I^V^ending  resolution,  if  heeded  by  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
protect  the  respect  that  the  people  ought  ^  J^'^preme  Co^S-and  f  shall  come  to  Pore^  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
to  hold  for  the  senate.  ^.^.^t  point  in  a  moment^would  accom-  mzed  for  5  minutes.                 ^  ^    j  ^^ 

I  conclude  my  opposition  with  one  fur-          ^ate  the  possibility  of  a  constitutional  Mr.  LAUSCHE     Mr.  ^esmem    i  ao 

ther  comment,  so  far  as  debate  is  con-  SSSdmS^t     I  have  already  introduced  not  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 

Sr'ned  Thope  that  the  Mansfield  sub-  XS^falfy  the  al^^endment  offered  by  by  ifj?^°/  Senator  from  Montana 

stitute  will  be  defeated  but  in  due  course  Representative  McCttlloch  in  the  other  ought  to  be  ff^^j9,jfj^  g™ 

of  time  today  I  shall,  if  some  other  Sen-  .^       ^^  proposal  would  permit   a  Problem  has  a  significance  far  mexccM 

ato    doeTnot.  move  to  lay  the  whole  g^^t^^iJe  feferenmim  in  any  State  to  of  what  has  been  ^ene^^lly  recognized^ 

package  on  the  table,  including  the  Dirk-  'deSfne  whether  the  people  of  that  In  my  Judgment-    if  the  or^er  of  the 

sen   amendment   itself.     I    understand  "^^       ^^          ^ouse  of  its  legislature  Court  is  carried  into  effect  without  tne 

omTparliamentary  standpoint  that  I  ^J^'ortSd  not  according  to  population,  states  being  given  an  opportu^^^^^^^^^  de- 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  so  move  after  Americans  believe  that   they  ought  to  cide  whether  they  wish  to  amena  tne 

here  has  been  a  vote  on  the  Mansfield  ^^/e Ta^right  iL  my  judgment,  because  Constitution  we  sh^lwitoess  the  inltia 

amendment  and  before  a  vote  on  the             ^    ^^^^  f^no^  the  labyrinth  of  rea-  steps  in  ^.^^^^^^e  that  will  come  about 

Dirksen    amendment,    as    amended     is  l^^       ^.^at   the  establishment  of  the  m  our  basic  law  eliminatog^^^^^ 

called  for.    I  serve  notice  that  at  that  '^^^J^  ^^^er  the  Federal  Constitution  State^,,^,,f,^^^  ^^°  ^.l^h^^^ 

point  I  shall  move  to  lay  the  whole  pack-            ^^e  result  only  of  the  original  Fed-  ?J  P°P^,\f '°^on?^  (5?er^ent    un^  a 

Se  on  the  table  if  in  the  meantime  the        ^  compact  between  the  States  and  the  issue.Oi^  Government^ 

Senate  makes  the  mistake  of  passing  the  JJ^^  ^^^^ing   within   the   Constitutional  system  ^^^^^Lfon  thXIs  of^pula- 

.^  the  Oi..en  a.endn,ent  on  the    ^^e^^-^^^-^i    ^f^oV^Z^^'^^^S^^r^r^r 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I  ^^j^g  people— one  person,  one  vote— may  ^^yernment.                             nwinle  has 

yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen-  f^,  "".J^   ^  provision  into  effect    We  1^°^^^^^^^^^,^^^  witS^S^Soi  'peS^ 

ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  ^^ght  to  give  the  States  an  opportunity  ^  Senate^    Nevada,  w«n^»^^      ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem-  to  do  so  if  the  people  wish  it.    The  sense  Pi!,'  ^^^ J. ^^""^^'^g     S^^^^                do 

pore.    The  Senator  from  New  York  is  ^f    Congress    resolution    accommodates  000  ^People.^^has^^  population  of  Mon- 

recognized  for  5  minutes.  that  idea.  tana  !«;  but  if  we  should  apply  the  same 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  it  wil  be        pmally.   I   should   l^^e   to  f  ake  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

recalled  that,  together  with  the  senators  Polnt  that  in  my  judgment  the  s^^^^^  p^ySgto  representation  in   the   State 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Court  would  listen.    T^e  Supreme  Court  ["y?  |             Montana   would    have   no 

HUMPHREY],  I  authored  a  sense-of -Con-  should  listen.    The  lower  courts  should  legislatures, 

gress  resolution  upon  this  question.  listen.      This    whole    controversy    was  ^enaw.                  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Now  we  have  finally  before  us  a  sense-  brought  about-and  we  must  pve  c^^^  united  States.  If  the  100  Senators  In 
of-Congress  resolution  of  which  the  ma-  to  the  Senator  from  111^^°^^.  ^^5"  J^^I  Si^^nate  were  apportioned  on  the  basis 
jority  leader  is  himself  the  sponsor.  It  senI  for  highlighting  ^^»2^  ^he  fact  ^^  °^^^^^^^^\^  ^ould  be  1  Sena- 
is  my  belief  that  the  resolution  will  carry  that  the  lower  courts  in  many  cases  "^  P°P^™'i  g  n^uiion  people.  Ohio 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  it,  and  showed  an  imreasonable  Ifck  of  prac-  ^°y ^^J^g^^^j^i^d  ^o  five  Senators;  1111- 
point  out  what  has  been  so  very  much  ticality.  With  all  respect  to  the  co^^^^^  noS  would  be  entitled  to  six.  New  York 
implicit  in  the  debate.  It  is  an  addition  and  no  one  has  fought  ^o^  them  harder  nois  ^^  ^^  Califor- 
to.  rather  than  a  derogation  of,  the  dig-  than  I  hav^they  did  so  in  New  York  Si  Sne 

nity  of  our  standing  in  the  hierarchy  of     Compe  ling  three  electior^^^^^^^^  "^f  Suggest  to  Senators  who  come  from 

the  Federal  establishment  when  we  rec-     curtailing  the  terms  of  tad^^viduallegis  ijE^  populated  States  that  they  are 

ognize,  rather  than  tear  down,  the  co-  lators  elected  by  the  People  is    in  my  ^Pjrsay  p°g^    beginning  of  a  movement 

ordinate  power  of  another  branch  of  the    Judgment   to  quote  the  language  of  t^^  That  wS  call  upon  the  people  of  the 

Government^the    judiciary.    There    is    Supreme  Court  itself  in  Reyr^^  against  g^^ted  States  to  amend  the  Constitution 

ra^Ltr^rrrthr^nSS!  -». r^^.^°f ^jSf^vS  £----?roX°sro?^p«"^ 

='^^Uor„ufoXa.t'"'""    Srdo.ran.'°ru?eJ^^xcr«r    SV  the  mdivldua.  states. 
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Mr.  President,  will 


BCr.  DOIOLAS. 
the  Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  LAUI  (CHE.  I  do  not  jrield  at  this 
time.  I  ha^  e  only  5  minutes.  I  will  3^eld 
if  the  Sena  or  from  Montana  will  charge 
the  time  to  he  proponents. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Doei  the  acting  majority  leader, 
the  Senato:  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute], 
yield  time    o  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  INOI  YE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
time. 

Mr.  DOIGLAS.  I  need  only  half  a 
minute. 

This  is  o:  le  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  cannot  be  changed.  Article 
V  provides  that  no  State  can  be  denied 
equal  repre  lentation  in  the  Senate  with- 
out its  coni  ent,  so  my  friend  from  Ohio 
should  lay  1  is  fears  to  rest. 

Mr.  LAU3CHE.  I  will  not  abide  by 
that  statenent,  because  we  can  achieve 
things  Witt  the  approval  of  the  people. 
But  if  that  s  the  position  of  the  Senator, 
if  he  labels  sound  and  wise  the  proposi- 
tion that  eich  of  the  States  shall  have 
two  Senato 's.  how  can  he  reach  the  con- 
clusion tha  the  sparsely  settled  areas  in 
my  State  o:  his  State  shall  have  no  Sen- 
ator? The  Senator  cannot  answer  that 
question  lo  ;ically/  He  will  find  himself 
at  an  impas  ie. 

I  should  ike  to  discuss  what  the  Su- 
preme Cout  has  said  and  to  point  out 
the  parado:  leal  position  it  reached  in  its 
catchy  phrt  se  that  the  legislators  are  not 
representing  rocks,  rivers,  mountains, 
and  streams ,  but  that  they  are  represent- 
ing people.  If  that  principle  is  sound, 
on  what  t  leory  does  the  Senator  say 
that  Rhod  I  Island,  with  800,000,  and 
Nevada,  wl  ii  282,000,  shall  each  have 
two  Senato:  s? 

Those  w  »o  framed  our  Constitution 
thought  w  sely.  They  pondered  this 
issue.  The  7  wanted  representation  in 
Congress  ndther  solely  on  the  basis  of 
population  lor  solely  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphical -epresentation.  They  knew 
there  was  8  need  for  a  blend  of  the  two. 
Unless  theie  is  such  a  blend,  we  shall 
have  a  one-  dded  Government. 

I  come  :  rom  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
My  county  las  1,500,000  people  in  it.  If 
the  Industilal  counties  in  and  aroimd 
Cleveland  tre  given  representation  both 
in  the  lowei  and  upper  house  on  the  basis 
of  populatim,  there  will  be  completely 
destroyed  t  le  advice  of  the  people  in  the 
rural  areas 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAU3CHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIR  ^EN.  I  shield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senato    from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAI  BCHE.  Cuyahoga  County, 
Cincinnati.  Columbus,  Dasrton,  and 
Toungstowi  I  will  dominate.  When  they 
do,  they  wll  dominate  through  the  labor 
leaders,  thii  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  and  the  big  city  political  bosses. 

When  th  tt  point  Is  reached,  we  shall 
not  have  gc  od  government.  There  must 
be  the  influ  mce  of  the  stable  individuals 
who  do  not  compriae  that  one  segment  of 
our  eeonoiiy  completely.  Legislatures 
should  not  be  dominated  one  sidedly 
either  by  b  g  dty  or  rural  voters. 


May  I  point  out  what  happened  in 
Ohio?  Our  constitution  provides  that 
each  county  shall  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative. Our  State  has  88  counties. 
That  means  each  county  has  one  repre- 
sentative. Added  thereto  Is  the  factor  of 
population  giving  added  representation 
to  the  big  cities.  That  is  the  constitu- 
tional provision.     It  was  adopted  in  1903. 

In  1910  the  people  called  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  It  was  held  In  1912. 
Efforts  were  made  to  change  that  provi- 
sion, and  the  proposal  was  rejected. 

In  1930  the  people  were  asked  to  decide 
whether  there  should  be  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  was  submitted  to 
them.  One  of  the  issues  was  whether  to 
reapportion  the  State  legislature.  The 
vote  was  1,056,000  against  and  853,000 
for.    The  convention  was  not  held. 

We  come  down  to  1952.  In  1952  the 
issue  was  primarily,  Shall  we  have 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  issue  was.  Shall 
there  be  a  constitutional  convention? 
The  question  was  whether  there  should 
be  reapportionment.  Those  same  forces 
arguing  against  the  Dirksen  amendment 
were  arguing  for  the  convention  in  1952. 
What  did  the  people  do?  Listen  to  the 
people:  the  vote  was  1,977,000  "No"; 
1,020,000  said  "Yes."  The  vote  was  prac- 
tically 2  to  1  against  reapportionment. 

I  believe  the  Dirksen  amendment 
should  be  adopted  for  the  good  of  our 
covmtry.  It  should  be  adopted  so  that 
there  may  be  a  blend  of  thinking  in  the 
State  legislatures  in  determining  what 
our  economic  and  other  p>ollcies  shall  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UTAH  NOW  HAS  A  MILLION  HEIRS 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Utah  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  discussing  this  problem  now 
before  us  for  a  long  time,  and  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  take  this 
time  to  discuss  what  we  have  found  in 
Utah  to  be  a  very  pleasant  fact. 

Today,  September  24,  1964,  marks  an 
important  point  in  the  history  of  Utah. 
The  Census  Bureau  and  Utah  State  of- 
ficials have  agreed  that  sometime  today 
Utah's  population  will  reach  the  magic 
1  million  mark. 

Utah  is  relatively  a  newcomer  to  the 
United  States,  having  first  been  settled  on 
July  24, 1847,  when  Brlgham  Young  led  a 
hardy  band  of  Mormon  pioneers  across 
the  continent,  peered  into  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley and  said,  "This  is  the  place." 

It  is  recorded  that  Brlgham  Young 
prophesized  that  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
some  day  would  be  filled  with  homes  and 
communities  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  that  those  living  there  would  thrive 
and  prosper  for  years  to  come. 

Despite  his  prophetic  vision,  I  doubt 
that  even  he  had  a  full  conception — al- 
though, I  am  sure  he  had  hope — of  the 
developm^its  the  next  117  years  would 
bring. 


September  2^ 

Of  one  thing  he  and  his  followers  wei* 
certain— in  this  area  their  cities  ^ 
towns  would  be  laid  out,  but  no  dream 
of  theirs  could  envision  the  State  of  n^ 
now  with  1  milhon  inhabitants. 

Utah's  foimding  year  was  1847  when 
the  vanguard  of  the  settlers  came  into 
the  area.  Now  we  salute  the  efforts  of 
many  unnamed  toUers  who  built  the 
schools,  business  enterprises,  banks,  mills 
factories,  mines,  and  beautiful '  cities 
sprinkled  around,  in  and  near,  unexcelled 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  in  the  can- 
yons and  parks  that  surround  the  valley" 

By  1850  the  population  of  Utah  was 
about  11,000  as  the  original  settlers  be- 
gan moving  out  from  their  early  town- 
sites  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

By  1860  it  was  40.273;  by  1870,  86  786- 
and  by  1890  it  was  210,779.  '      ' 

As  the  century  turned,  Utah  had  276  - 
749  residents;  by  1910,  373,351;  by  1920 
449.396;  by  1930,  507,847,  the  half  mil- 
lion mark;  by  1940,  550,310,  and  by  1950 
688,862. 

When  the  last  official  U.S.  census  was 
taken  in  1960,  Utah's  population  was 
890.627.  In  July  of  1962,  reports  put  It 
at  958,000.  By  July  of  this  year  the 
total   was   992,000. 

The  population  of  Utah  has  many 
characteristics  that  make  it  distinctive. 

Typically,  Utah  has  the  Nation's  high- 
est or  second  highest  birth  rate,  and 
consistently  has  maintained  the  lowest 
or  second  lowest  death  rate.  Utah's 
birth  rate,  in  the  last  census,  was  29.4 
per  thousand  population,  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  about  23.4  per 
thousand.  Its  death  rate  dxu-ing  the 
same  period  was  6.7  per  thousand  com- 
pared with  a  national  average  of  9.3 
per  thousand. 

And  no  one  should  talk  of  Utah's  ac- 
complishments as  it  moved  to  reach  the 
million  figure  without  mentioning  those 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Utah  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  of  those 
25  years  old  and  older  with  at  least 
4  years  of  high  school;  first  in  the  Na- 
tion in  median  school  years  completed 
by  persons  25  years  old  and  older;  lowest 
percentage  in  the  Nation  of  selective 
service  registrants  failing  the  mental 
test;  lowest  percentage  in  the  Nation  of 
population  25  years  old  and  older  with 
less  than  8  years  of  schooling;  and  lowest 
percentage  in  the  Nation  of  population  25 
years  old  and  older  with  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling. 

If  Utah's  millionth  resident  is  typical 
of  other  newcomers  who  have  recently 
streamed  into  the  State,  he  will  seek  and 
find  a  job  in  industries  such  as  steel- 
making,  chemicals,  electronics,  machin- 
ery manufacture,  garment  making,  and 
missiles,  that  have  given  the  State  a 
new  look  and  a  new  outlook  in  the  tre- 
mendous spurt  of  population  increase 
during  the  past  decade. 

All  Utahans  are  very  proud  of  our 
"million"  tag  and  I  am  sure  it  should 
not  be  too  long  before  a  Senator  from 
my  State  stands  before  this  same  body 
and  announces  that  the  second  million 
has  been  achieved. 

Utah  has  come  a  long  way  since  that 
day  when  Brlgham  Yomig  left  for  Utah 
with  143  men.  3  women.  2  children,  73 
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Q^  horses    52  mules,  66  oxen.  The  solution  to  our  silver  problem  will    things  are  not  going  to  be  any  better 

**'°"t'  n  dogs  and  some  chickens.  not  be  a  simple  matter;  nor  will  it  be     next  year  as  demands  on  Treasury  sUver 

^^-^r  first  million   and  the  first   117  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  are  concerned,    hicrease. 

pre  the  hardest.  However,  we  must  face  the  problem  now.        We   recently   had   some   hearings  In 

^^\    i s  a  happy  day  for  us,  to  have  We  have  attempted  to  ignore  the  prob-     Congress   on   the   need    for   additional 

"^T/*  this  mark  lem'long  enough  but,  as  usual,  ignoring     coins.    Representatives  of  the  UjS.  mint 

reachea  uus.          ^ it  ^id  not  make  it  disappear.                         testified   that  mhit   facilities   are   now 

— "■^^^^■^^~  One  year  ago  predictions  were  made     working  at  full  capacity,  and  they  intend 

nxjrnv  nv  SILVER U  S  SILVER  that  our  Treasury  supplies  of  silver  would    to  continue  at  that  rate.    It  Is  expected 

■^■^      ™  ATP rroir  nwnscsRnAns  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  production  deficit    that  between  8  and  9  billion  coins— twice 

POUCY  ATTWt  cKuooKv^Ai^o  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  20  years.    The  events    the  number  minted  this  year— will  be 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    In  ^j  ^^le  past  year  should  certainly  impress    turned  out  next  year.     Approximately 

this  morning's  Journal  of  Commerce  we  j^^  Qf  ^^  t^at  the  projections  were  Inac-     1,629  million  of  these  will  be  dimes,  quar- 

read  that  contracts  for  future  delivery  curate  and  that  we  cannot  hesitate  longer    ters,  and  half  dollars.    I  mention  these 

of  silver,  for  next  August,  1  year  from  without  adding  to  the  problem  and  in-     coins  specifically  because  they  contain 

now,  traded  in  a  range  from  a  low  of  creasing  the  difficulty  of  its  solution.          silver  and  will  require  approximately  245 

11.3820  an  ounce  to  $1.3850  an  ounce.  Q^iy  i^^^  week,  at  the  American  Min-     million  ounces.    This  demand  alone  ex- 

ixiring  the  past  year  I  have  been  con-  ing  Conference  Convention,  held  in  Port-     ceeds  all  U.S.  silver  consumption  during 

stantly  reminding  the  Senate  that  the  land,  I  outlined  and  analyzed  our  silver    last  year  by  over  23  milhon  oimces  and 

present  legal  price  of  silver,  being  main-  problem  in  a  rather  simple  and  brief     just ,  about  equals  expected  total  world 

talned  artificially  by  the  willingness  of  fashion.     I   also   pointed   out  the  fal-     production,  leaving  nothing  for  the  grow- 

the  Treasury  to  sell  silver  to  all  comers  lacles  of  the  many  superficial  attempts  to    ing  demand  for  silver  for  use  in  indus- 

at  $1.29  an  ounce,  cannot  long  be  main-  ^eal  with  the  problem  in  legislative  pro-     try. 

talned.  posals  which  have  been  introduced.     I        Minting  of  the  new  silver  dollars  au- 

The  day  when  the  spot  or  current  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  high-    thorized  this  year  and  transfers  to  other 

price  of  silver  rises  slightly  above  $1.29  lights  of  this  situation.                                   governmental   agencies  will   require  at 

an  ounce,  it  will  be  profitable  to  melt  The  silver  problem  is  basically  eco-    least  an  additional  35  million  ounces;  and 

down  our  silver  dollars,  because  the  sil-  nomic.    It  stems  from  the  fact  that  both    if  industry  continues  to  draw  from  the 

ver  in  the  dollars  is  monetized  at  a  rate  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the    Treasury  at  the  present  rate,  this  will 

of  $1.2929  an  ounce.    A  rate  which  was  world  demand  for  silver  at  the  price  ceil-    cause    another    60-milUon-ounce   with- 

set,  by  the  way.  in  1792  in  the  first  mone-  ing  being  held  by  the  Treasury  is  greater    drawal.    All  these  add  up  to  a  total  do- 

tary  law  passed  after  our  Government  than  the  amount  that  is  being  produced    mestic  demand   on  Treasury  silver  of 

was  formed  and  the  Constitution  was  at  that  price.    One  does  not  have  to  be    about  340  million  ounces.    At  this  rate, 

adopted.    This  was  the  official  value  of  an  economic  genius  to  know  that  this    the  1.4  billion  ounces  of  silver  held  by  the 

silver  in  our  silver  dollars  as  long  ago  cannot  continue  long,  since  the  only  way    Treasury  would  be  completely  exhausted 

as  that,  and  it  has  been  maintained  offi-  the  demand  can  be  met  under  these  cir-    in  4  years. 

clally,  though    not   always   practically,  cumstances  is  to  use  up  already  existing        we  do  not  know  what  the  reaction  of 

since  then.  stockpiles.                                                      foreign  governments  will  be  to  the  fact 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  $1.29  an  Let  me  review  a  few  statistics  on  pro-     that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  hold 

ounce  figure  refers  only  to  the  monetized  duction  and  consumption  which  will  in-     the  price  of  silver  at  present  levels  for  so 

value  of  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  coin,  dicate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.    In    short  a  time. 

In  1853,  the  value  of  silver  in  the  lesser  1940,  U.S.  production  and  consumption        From  the  figures  I  used  at  the  begln- 

coins— dimes,   quarters,   and    half   dol-  of  silver  were  approximately  equal  at  a    ning  of  my  statement,  it  can  be  realized 

lars— was  reduced,  so  that  it  would  re-  figure  of  68.3  million  ounces.    Last  year    that  the  world  market  for  silver  is  al- 

quire  a  price  of  $1.38  an  ounce  to  bring  domestic    production    was    37    million    ready  recognizing  the  Treasury's  dilem- 

us  to  the  point  where  It  would  pay  to  ounces,  while  domestic  consiunption  had    ma  and  is  willing  to  bet  that  next  August 

melt    down  the    smaller    coinage.    We  increased    to    221.3    million.    In    other    t^g  price  for  silver  will  have  broken 

have  now   reached  that  point  in  the  words  last  year  the  United  States  pro-    through    the    $1.29    ceiling    and    have 

futures  market.    We  have  reached  it  in  duced  only  about  one-sixth  of  its  own  sil-    reached  the  price  of  $1.38,  which  is  the 

the  sense  that  the  price  paid  yesterday  ver  needs,  leaving  a  deficit  of  184.3  mil-    point  at  which  our  small  coins  can  be 

for  delivery  next  August,  was  $1.3820-  lion  ounces  to  be  supplied  either  from    profitably  put  into  the  melting  pot. 

$1.3850  an  ounce.  foreign  sources  or  from  U.S.  Treasury        jt  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  some 

This  emphasizes  a  problem  that  I  have  stocks.                                                            withdrawal  due  to  foreign  demands  will 

long  tried  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  If  world  production  had  been  sufficient     ^ot   occur.     Any  such  withdrawal  will 

Members  of  the  Senate.     We  are  re-  to  supply  this  deficit,  there  would  have     further  hasten  the  day  when  the  Treas- 

minded  that,  with  all  the  pressures  that  been  no  great  problem;  but  free  world    ^^.y  stocks  will  be  depleted, 

are  operating  against  silver,  the  Treasury  production    was    210.5    mUlion    ounces        j    ^^^^    ^^iese    statistics    impress    all 

no  longer  has  very  much  time  in  which  to  compared  with  consumption  of  419.2  mil-     Members  of  the  Congress  as  they  do  me, 

move  to  develop  a  new  coinage  system,  lion.    SUver  used  for  hidustrial  and  art    ^^^^  ^^^^  importance  of  immediate  Treas- 

If  Congress  and  the  Treasury  do  not  act  purposes  alone  totaled  247  million  ounces           action 

early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  and  exceeded  total  production  by  37  mil-      ^,^,^^^  „^^^  ^„^„  ^  ^„  „,_  „^„ns 

solve  this  problem,  the  shortage  of  coins  lion    ounces.    Thus,    production    would      trkasttey  must  supply  all  sii^vm  demands 

which  we  now  consider  to  be  serious  will  not  have  equaled  consumption  even  in         Some  have  asked,  "Well,  why  does  not 

become  insignificant  compared  with  the  the  absence  of  any  use  of  silver  for  coin-     the  Treasury  simply  stop  selling  its  sil- 

probable  loss  from  circulation  of  almost  age.    Coinage  needs  of  foregin  countries    ver?"    To  the  uninitiated,  this  sounds 

all,  if  not  all   the  dimes,  quarters,  and  were  60.9  million  ounces,  and  the  UJS.     like  a  reasonable  request;  and,  in  fact, 

half  dollars.                        '  mint  used  111.3  million  ounces.    From     bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 

Our  silver  dollars  have  already  dlsap-  these  figures,  one  very  important  fact     do  that  very  thing.    But  the  situation 

peared     Even  though  we  have  agreed  stands  out.    The  free  world  used  just     is  not  that  simple. 

upon  a  bill  to  mint  $45  million  more,  at  twice  as  much  silver  as  it  produced.               First,  on  every  $1  silver  certificate  that 

the  same  value  of  the  silver,  $1.29  an  world  silver  defictt  depletes  treasuht        is  in  circulation,  there  is  this  inscrip- 

ounce,  I  predict  that  they  will' disappear  stocks                                 tion: 

as  fast  as  they  are  minted.    They  are  al-  The  world  deficit  had  to  be  filled  from        This  certifies  that  there  is  on  deposit  in 

ready  collectors'  items.    Anyone  who  is  previously  mined  silver,  and  last  year     the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America 

not  a  collector  does  not  realize  that  they  most  of  it  came  from  sUver  held  by  the     one  dollar  m  sUver  payable  to  the  bearer  on 

are  becoming  an  interesting  curiosity.  U.S.  Treasury.    This  year's  outfiow  of     demand. 

Many   collectors   have   been    gathering  silver  from  the  Treasury  will  be  approxi-        if  the  outstanding  silver  certificates 

silver  dollars  with  the  intention  of  melt-  mately  263  million  ounces,  or  a  signifl-     were  redeemed,  it  would  require  96  per- 

ing  them  down  when  the  price  of  silver  cant  53-percent  increase  over  the  185     cent  of  the  1.4  billion  oimces  of  Treasxiry 

breaks  through  the  ceiling.  million    ounces    used    last    year.    And    silver,   leaving   only   about   45   million 
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ounces  f  o  r  all  other  purposes,  including 
the  mint!  ig  of  small  coins. 

Second  the  Treasury  has  no  choice  but 
to  proyl(  e  silver  to  industrial  \isers. 
whether  1  ley  be  United  States  or  foreign. 
because  f  it  did  not  make  its  stocks 
available  the  price  would  soon  be  bid 
above  the  present  ceiling  of  $1.29.  Some 
of  you  m  ly  think  that  nothing  could  be 
better.  Jelieving  that  the  Treasury 
should  g€  t  out  of  the  silver  business  and 
let  the  m;  irket  determine  the  price. 

Lookin  :  at  figures  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, it  is  natimil  to  conclude  that  the 
price  would  immediately  rise  and  thus 
stimulate  increased  production.  Prom 
this  poln  of  view,  one  could  become  very 
impatien  with  Treasury  officials.  This 
Impatien «  would  be  justified  if  the 
Treasury  were  able  to  let  the  price  of  sil- 
ver seek  iits  natural  market  level  without 
other  dls  istrous  consequences. 

In  my  personal  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  with  other 
Treasury  officials.  I  find  that  they  would 
Uke  noth  ng  better  than  to  get  out  of  the 
silver  mixket.  However,  serious  prob- 
lems woi  Id  develop  if  the  Treasury  did 
not  hold  he  price  of  silver  at  its  present 
level  lonj  enough  to  work  out  a  plan  to 
protect  (ur  present  subsidiary  coinage 
against  h  warding  until  it  can  be  replaced 
with  a  n«  w  coinage  system.  Let  me  dis- 
cuss this  in  a  little  more  detail. 

VALUX  OF  ^VTB  NOW  WOUAIS  MONITABT  VALtT« 
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early  days  of  our  country,  all 
minted  on  an  Intrinsic  value 
than  a  token  basis.    This 
the  metal   value  of  each 
whin  minted,  equaled  the  mone- 
Every   time    there   was   a 
inflationary  trend,  the  coins  be- 
w(  rth   more   as   metal   than    as 
{|nd  they  were  melted  down  or 
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at  that  same  point  today.  If 
of  silver  rises  significantly 
29  an  ounce,  it  will  be  profit- 
down  silver  dollars.  Specu- 
of  dollars  has  already 
ace.  You  notice  that  there 
circulating.  There  is  also 
that  our  subsidiary  coins  are 
Ijeing  hoarded.  If  the  Treasury 
the  price  of  silver  rise  much 
an  ounce,  then  we  would  see 
dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dol- 
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a  nutshell,  is  our  silver  prob- 

let  us  see  what  is  being  done 

and  what  the   final  solution 


THUS    PAB    TAIXS    SHORT    OP 

soLxrnoN 


action  has  been  taken.  The 
Silver  Act  of  1963  made  It  possible  for 
the  Trea  iury  to  replace  silver  certificates 
with  Pe<3  eral  Reserve  Notes  and  thus  use 
some  of  Its  silver  for  coinage.  There  has 
been  legi  slation  to  permit  a  continuation 
of  the  1  )64  date  on  coins  if  necessary. 
Authority  has  been  given  to  mint  new 
dollars,  t  nd  the  U.S.  Mint  is  doubling  its 
productii  )n  of  coins.  None  of  these  ac- 
tions ha  i  done  any  more  than  buy  time 
in  which  a  more  or  less  permanent  solu- 
tion can  }e  formulated  and  some  of  them 
will  hav(  the  result  of  lessening  the  time 
avallabU . 


When  we  consider  what  is  now  being 
done,  we  find  that  since  this  is  a  legisla- 
tive matter,  many  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced. All  of  them  thus  far,  however, 
have  fallen  far  short  of  a  long-range 
solution:  and  some  of  them,  if  accepted, 
would  be  disastrous.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  the  bills,  briefly. 

First.  Several  were  drafted  which 
would  immediately  double  the  price  of 
silver.  In  the  absence  of  prior  action  to 
protect  our  present  coinage,  we  know 
that  to  do  this  would  immediately  drive 
all  of  our  silver-bearing  money  into 
hoarding  or  the  melting  pot. 

Second.  Another  bill  was  introduced 
to  prohibit  the  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tificates with  bullion  and  the  direct  sale 
of  Treasury  silver.  If  the  Treasury  were 
unable  to  supply  industrial  users  with 
their  needs  in  bullion,  it  would  have  to 
be  done  in  silver  coins.  We  have  only 
3  million  silver  dollars  on  hand,  and  in- 
dustry uses  approximately  60  million 
ounces  a  year  or  an  equivalent  of  68 
million  silver  dollars.  Why  burden  the 
American  taxpayers  with  an  estimated 
$1  million  minting  cost  when  the  newly 
minted  dollars  would  immediately  be 
melted  down  for  their  silver  content  to 
be  used  in  photography,  tableware,  elec- 
tronics, and  the  hundreds  of  other  in- 
dustrial uses? 

Third.  A  measure  was  introduced  and 
passed  by  Congress  providing  authority 
to  mint  45  million  new  silver  dollars. 
Last  year  I  predicted  that  our  standard 
silver  dollar  was  "on  its  way  out."  I 
continue  to  maintain  that  position;  and 
though  I  am  from  a  silver-producing 
State  and  like  silver  dollars  as  well  as 
any  other  westerner,  I  could  not  support 
the  authorization.  I  doubt  that  you  will 
ever  see  any  of  the  newly  minted  dollars 
circulating  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
You  may  get  a  few  to  keep  as  souvenirs 
of  the  first  minting  of  silver  dollars  since 
1935 — and  probably  the  last  standard 
silver  dollar  ever  to  be  minted  in  the 
United  States.  Even  if  the  new  dollars 
do  not  become  a  special  collector's  item, 
each  of  them  will  contain  $1  worth  of 
silver  at  present  artificially  low  prices 
and  thus  will  be  an  excellent  Investment 
for  their  silver  content. 

Fourth.  The  problem  of  hoarding  was 
recognized  by  some  Congressmen,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  reduce  the  silver 
content  in  a  dollar  from  900  to  800  grams. 
This  would  have  removed  the  dollar  as 
a  first-line  defense  of  our  coins  and  could 
have  resulted  in  a  withdrawal  of  all  of 
our  present  coins  because  they  would 
have  a  greater  value  as  silver  compared 
to  their  monetary  value  than  the  new 
dollars. 

SILVEH    trSERS    WANT    SILVER    REMOVTD    FROM 
COINAGE 

Silver  users  take  an  entirely  different 
and  opposite  approach  to  the  problem. 
Typical  of  the  silver  users'  position  is  a 
recent  speech  made  by  Mr.  Stevens  of 
International  Silver  Co.  He  made  the 
usual  recommendation  that  all  silver  be 
taken  from  our  coinage.  This  has  long 
been  the  stand  of  silver  users  because  it 
would  reduce  the  demand  for  silver 
significantly.  With  reduced  demand, 
they  feel  that  the  price  may  decline  to 
their  adTantage. 
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We  have  noted  earlier  that  sther 
demands  for  Industry  and  art  present^ 
exceed  world  production;  so  in  the  S 
sence  of  action  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  break  the  price,  a  hope  by  users  for 
a  decline  is  going  to  go  unfulfilled,  ifr 
Stevens  goes  on  to  say : 

As  long  as  the  Treasury  has  silver,  it  would 
sell  It  at  the  present  price  to  protect  tbe 
existing  coins  In  our  monetary  d^stem. 

In  other  words,  sell  every  ounce  at  the 
present  price.  This  is  obviously  in- 
defensible. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Treasury 
and  the  Congress  will  find  a  solution  to 
the  problem  before  the  ultimate  mini- 
mum is  reached.  I  do  not  know  what 
a  proper  minimiun  Treasury  stockpile 
should  be,  but  it  seems  reasonable  that 
it  might  be  about  half  of  our  present 
stock,  or  about  700  million  ounces,  i 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  only  significant  world 
stock  of  a  strategic  metal — such  as 
silver — would  be  so  irresponsible  as  to 
let  it  become  depleted  below  a  reason- 
able minimum  which  must  be  retained 
for  defense  purposes.  If  such  a  minimum 
is  retained,  there  is  presently  not  more 
than  a  1-  to  2-year  supply  before  the 
price  would  have  to  rise  under  present 
conditions. 

DRASTIC    TREASURY    ACTION    COULD    CONTROL 
PRICE 

Lest  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  a  price  rise  in 
the  immediate  future,  let  me  point  out 
an  xmwise  and  unlikely  action  that  could 
make  it  possible  to  hold  the  price  almost 
indefinitely  and  even  break  it  to  lower 
levels.  New  coins  could  conceivably  be 
made  of  a  base  metal.  All  present  colna 
could  be  called  in,  and  holding  them 
made  illegal,  as  was  the  case  with  gold 
in  1933.  I  am  sure  that  this  might  solve 
the  problem  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rm- 
coFF  in  the  chair ) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all 
present  coins  could  be  called  in,  and  hold- 
ing them  could  be  made  illegal,  as  was 
the  case  with  gold  in  1933. 

While  this  created  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage for  the  gold  miners,  in  the  30 
years  which  have  passed  it  has  become 
a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  gold 
mining  Industry. 

With  its  stock  of  silver,  the  Treasury 
could  then  force  the  price  even  lower  for 
a  period  of  time  to  bring  out  all  hoarded 
coins.  This  could  add  approximately  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  silver  to  present  Treas- 
ury stocks.  If  the  coins  were  all  turned 
back  to  the  Treasury  and  melted,  the 
Treasury  would  then  have  about  3  bil- 
lion ounces.  If  we  did  not  use  any  silver 
for  coinage,  annual  world  consumption 
would  drop  to  about  half  what  it  now  is, 
and  the  world  deficit  could  be  covered  by 
Treasury  silver  for  many  years.  Instead 
of  1  or  2. 
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a»  wi>  see  that  the  contest  between  the 
nrSuarTarTd  the  users  of  sUver  still 
^^inuS  The  producers  are  trying  to 
SndTway  to  keep  some  silver  in  our 
SSnflge  system  and,  at  the  same  time. 
SSTthe  world  price  to  break  through 
Se  present  artificial  Treasury  ceiUng. 
The  users,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trying 
to  eliminate  all  silver  from  our  coinage 
in  the  hope  that  the  Treasury  could  then 
he  persuaded  to  use  its  enormous  supply 
to  break  the  market  and  provide  them 
with  all  the  silver  they  desire  at  a  re- 
duced price. 

rINAL    SOLUTION     SHOULD    BE    REASONABLE 

The  final  solution  will  probably  lie 
somewhere  between  these  two  positions. 
Eventually,  controlled  and  planned  re- 
duction of  the  silver  content  in  our  coins 
is  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  di- 
lemma. It  is  desirable,  however,  to  keep 
some  silver  in  the  coins.  We  have  al- 
ways had  silver  in  our  coinage;  and  al- 
though the  value  of  the  coins  is  not  de- 
pendent on  their  silver  content,  silver 
has  had  a  stabilizing  effect  and  has  given 
confidence  in  our  money.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  since  gold  coins  were 
withdrawn  from  circulation  in  1933 .  The 
fact  that  our  coins  have  always  had  a 
reasonable  intrinsic  value  and  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  redeem  paper  money  for 
silver  has  allayed  justifiable  fears  of  a 
system  which  had  nothing  in  it  but  print- 
ing press  money. 

If  possible,  we  should  also  make  sure 
that  enough  silver  is  kept  in  the  coins 
so  that  the  electrical  conductivity  quali- 
ties needed  to  make  them  usable  in  to- 
day's coin-operated  machines  and  dis- 
pensers will  be  preserved.  But.  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  that  the  sil- 
ver content  be  reduced  to  such  a  level 
that  no  expected  increase  in  silver  prices 
in  the  foreseeable  future  would  make 
the  silver  content  in  the  new  coins  equal 
to  or  greater  than  their  authorized  mone- 
tary value.  If  the  Treasury  can  find  the 
right  breaking  point,  it  could  get  out 
of  the  silver  business  and  allow  supply 
and  demand  to  operate  on  prices  and 
bring  them  to  a  reasonable  level. 

SILVER  LEGISLATION   MUST   HAVE   PRIORITY    NEXT 
YEAR 

I  am  sure  that  the  Treasury  is  now 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  problem  and 
is  committed  to  proposing  a  solution  to 
Congress.  A  quiet  study  has  been  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  for  nearly  1 V2  years, 
and  I  hope  that  specific  recommendations 
will  be  made  to  Congress  when  it  meets 
next  year. 

Certainly,  for  the  protection  of  both 
producers  and  consumers  smd  to  preserve 
confidence  in  our  coinage  system,  silver 
legislation  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
"must"  list  and  should  get  priority  at- 
tention early  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  we  sup- 
port the  coins  which  are  made  up  of  a 
base  material  other  than  silver? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  would  have  no 
backing.  The  base  material  would  be 
token. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  would  not  have 
any  Federal  notes  to  support  anything 
of  that  nature. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  The  coins  would  be 
only  token  with  sUght.  if  any,  intrinsic 
value  and  no  precious  metal  bsu:king  un- 
less legislation  was  passed  to  that  effect. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  the  proponents  and 
to  the  opponents  on  the  subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] — who  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  job  in  this  fight  and 
I  believe  has  won  a  signal  victory  in  the 
Congress  for  constitutional  rights  and  for 
preserving  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  Supreme  Court — summarized  well 
and  concisely  the  arguments  from  our 
standpoint  in  the  fight  on  the  Dirksen 
proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  stated  that 
this  Mansfield  amendment  is  not  a  law. 
It  is  a  "sense"  resolution.  He  said  it  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  there  could  be  a 
delay — and  I  shall  come  to  that  point  in 
a  moment — limited  to  a  shorter  period, 
a  6  months'  total  limitation.  He  said 
that  it  applied  only  to  the  district  courts, 
and  not  to  the  Supreme  Court;  that  no 
constitutional  amendment  is  implied.  It 
would  not  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
there  be  delays  pending  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  after  the  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  congressional  resolution 
would  emphatically  endorse  and  aflarm 
court  action  when  a  legislature  lags. 

What  I  should  like  to  add  to  that  ex- 
cellent sununary  by  our  leader  on  this 
subject  is  the  very  fortunate  language 
used  in  the  amendment. 

It  provides  that  in  any  district  court, 
any  order  could  properly  allow  the  leg- 
islature of  such  State  the  length  of  time 
provided  for  a  regular  session  on  appor- 
tionment, or  6  months,  whichever  is  less, 
to  permit  the  next  election  of  members 
of  State  legislatures  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  to  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  such  State. 
I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage is  not  "shall  delay."  It  is  not 
"should  delay."  It  Is  not  "may  delay." 
It  uses  a  word  of  art  which  is  about  as 
gentle,  about  as  modest,  and.  I  believe, 
about  as  reluctant  a  word  as  one  could 


find.  It  states,  "could  properly."  Itdoee 
not  state  that  the  courts  cannot  require 
apportionment  before  the  legislative  ses- 
sion or  before  the  6  months  is  up.  It 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  district  courts  could  properly 
permit  a  6-month  period,  or  a  lesser 
period,  while  the  legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion, to  apportion  representation. 

This  is  a  very  important  distinction, 
it  seems  to  me.  When  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
amendment,  the  force  of  the  Mansfield 
proposal  can  be  particularly  understood. 
In  the  second  paragraph  it  provides  that 
in  the  event  the  legislatures  do  not  ap- 
portion during  their  legislative  session, 
or  during  the  6-month  period,  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  apportion.  It  does  not 
state,  "could  properly."  It  does  not 
state  "may."  It  does  not  state  "should." 
It  states  "shall  apportion."  It  comes 
down  strongly  on  the  side  of  apportion- 
ment. On  what  basis?  It  states  that 
they  shall  apportion  "insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

I  afBrm  that  this  is  a  real  victory  for 
those  who  support  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  for  those  who  believe 
very  deeply  in  the  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  and  for  those  who  feel  that  this 
is  an  ancient,  cherished  democratic  prin- 
ciple. I  believe  that  this  is  a  real  victory 
for  us. 

We  have  had  a  long  debate  on  this 
matter — not  as  long,  perhaps,  as  many 
other  debates  which  have  not  been  called 
filibusters,  but  a  substantial  debate.  A 
legal  argument  concerning  the  measure 
has  been  brilliantly  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf].  The  constitutional  casfe 
has  been  very  well  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  It 
has  been  made  in  the  newspapers  by  the 
dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  Mr.  Rostow. 
It  has  been  made  in  depth.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  Constitution  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
this  authority  and  this  power  of  judi- 
cial review. 

What  has  the  opposition  had  to  say  in 
answer  to  that?  There  has  not  been  a 
word  said.  Not  a  constitutional  expert 
was  summoned  to  reply  to  that  demon- 
stration. The  only  thing  the  opposition 
did  was  to  refer  to  the  dissent  by  Justice 
Harlan.  The  dissent  by  Justice  Harlan 
deserves  some  examination.  One  of  the 
points  that  he  made  was  a  statement 
that  the  States  should  have  the  same 
authority,  the  same  power  to  establish  a 
house  based  on  some  other  basis  than 
population,  as  the  Federal  Government 
had  in  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

We  showed  in  a  recent  speech  going 
back  and  examining  all  of  the  debate  in- 
volved in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  saw  no  anal- 
ogy. They  were  not  interested  In  a 
blending  of  population  and  area. 
There  were  only  two  reasons  why  they 
accepted  a  compromise  with  one  house 
on  population,  one  on  area.  They  had 
a  pistol  pointed  at  their  heads.  It  was 
the  only  way  they  could  get  a  Union. 
They  recognized  that  the  States  have  a 
sovereignty,  an  independence,  and  an 
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Identity  hat  should  be  equally  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  houses.  There  is 
not  a  woi  d  by  Madison.  Jefferson,  Ham- 
ilton. Jay ,  Wilson,  or  any  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fath(  rs  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
leglslaturis  should  be  constituted  on 
any  other  representative  basis  than  pop- 
ulation. There  were  many  statements 
and  man  7  Arm  expressions  that  they 
should  bt  based  on  one  man,  one  vote 
as  a  basic ,  fundamental,  vital  democratic 
principle. 

Where  s  the  answer  to  the  turgiunent 
that  we  h  ive  made?  Prom  the  support- 
ers of  the  Dirksen  amendment  there  has 
not  been  ei  single  historical  reference  to 
our  const  tutional  fathers  nor  have  they 
referred  t  o  any  other  experts  at  the  time 
of  the  fo  mding  of  the  Republic.  They 
have  not  shown  that  any  of  our  phil- 
osophical leaders,  constitutional  leaders, 
or  great  t  tatesmen  believed  in  any  other 
philosopli  leal  principle  than  representa- 
tion by  p(  pulation. 

The  dli  tingulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  has  made 
what  I  th  sught  was  one  of  the  very  finest 
and  most  practical  speeches  on  this  issue. 
He  showxi  what  has  happened  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  year  after  year  be- 
cause of  a  divided  legislature  with  one 
branch  o  the  legislature  based  on  area 
rather  t  lan  population.  He  showed 
that  on  me  specific  and  vital  measure 
after  antther,  the  Governor  was  for  it, 
the  lower  hoiise  was  for  it,  and  the  State 
senators,  representing  a  big  majority  of 
the  Mlcldgan  population  were  for  it. 
But,  beciuse  those  State  senators  rep- 
resented a  minority  of  the  State  senate 
by  reason  of  the  malapportiormient,  those 
measures  were  blocked. 

It  is  nc  t  just  a  matter  of  theory.  It  Is 
not  just  a  matter  of  fine,  philosophical 
judgmen  ..  This  is  a  very  practical  mat- 
ter. Th(  States  have  been  paralyzed  and 
still  are  ]  >aralyzed  because  of  malappor- 
tionment . 

In  the  7  years  that  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate.  :  have  not  heard  any  Senator 
make  a  i  ciore  devastating  case  than  the 
senior  S<  nator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] has  made  in  showing  the  actual 
populatl(  n  inequities  in  State  after  State, 
docimaen;ing  it  by  chapter  and  verse. 
He  has  shown  almost  incredibly  unjust 
situation  that  existed  in  Illinois.  Cali- 
fornia. K  BW  Hampshire,  and  many  other 
States  hroughout  the  coimtry.  He 
showed  Jiot  only  that  some  people  have 
10  times  the  representation  In  their  leg- 
islatures that  other  people  have,  but  he 
also  sho\  fed  that  in  some  instances  some 
people  h  ive  1,000  times  the  representa- 
tion that  other  people  have  in  their  State 
legislatu  es.  Who  can  possibly  defend 
that  representation?  It  is  unfair  rep- 
resentation. It  clashes  with  the  basic, 
phllosop  ileal  doctrine  of  democracy  in 
which  o\  r  Pounding  Fathers  so  fervently 


believed. 

There 

showing 


has  not  been  any  answer  to  that 

J,    No  one  has  said  it  is  not  true. 

There  his  not  been  any  answer  to  that 
f  undamt  ntal  argument.  One  of  the  most 
recent  s  )eeches  on  this  subject  was  de- 
livered I  y  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator froi  1  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  . 
He  gave  an  excellent  talk  in  which  he 


said  that  the  practical  effect  in  the  areas 
of  housing,  urban  renewal,  education, 
and  air  pollution,  and  in  many  other 
areas  involved  in  his  own  committee 
work,  was  that  States  were  unable  to  act 
or  could  act  only  with  great  reluctance 
and  hesitation  because  of  malapportion- 
ment. 

That  is  not  merely  a  theory.  That  is  a 
fact.  That  argument  has  not  been  an- 
swered or  met  in  any  way  by  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Where  is  the  practical  justification  for 
the  Dirksen  amendment?  The  only  spe- 
cific State  in  which  it  was  said  a  remedy 
wast  required  was  Oklahoma. 

On  next  Tuesday,  Oklahoma  will  have 
an  election.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
passage  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  this  election,  or 
serve  any  other  purpose  in  Oklahoma. 
That  election  will  be  held  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  court.  It  will  be  held  so  that 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  can  have  the 
kind  of  constitutional  protection  of  rights 
under  which  every  citizen  has  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  State  legislature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  an  additional  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  made 
his  usually  impassioned,  eloquent,  and 
persuasive  speech  on  this  issue  this  morn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  made 
the  argument  that  with  population  ap- 
portionment labor  would  be  dominant. 
He  made  the  argument  that  the  big  ma- 
chines of  the  city  would  dominate  if  this 
proposal  were  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact.  The  fact  is  that  in 
many  great  cities  in  this  country,  the 
central  city  has  actually  declined  in 
population.  This  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
cent phenomena.  In  the  1960  census, 
many  cities  did  not  gain  in  population. 
They  declined.  This  was  true  in  city 
after  city.  The  areas  in  the  Nation  that 
universally  showed  a  gain  in  population 
were  the  suburban  areas.  The  people 
who  live  in  the  suburban  areas  do  not 
vote  Democratic.  They  are  usually  well 
educated.  They  are  well  to  do.  They 
pay  larger  taxes.  They  deserve  equal 
representation — not  more  than  equal 
representation,  but  equal  representation. 
By  permitting  malapportionment  as 
the  population  moves,  we  deny  to  the 
most  progressive  communities — and, 
frankly,  communities  in  which  the  peo- 
ple pay  heavier  taxes — the  right  to  have 
equal  representation  in  their  State  leg- 
islatures. 

Mr.  President,  from  every  standpoint, 
the  Dirksen  amendment  should  not  pass. 
It  must  not  pass.  I  serve  notice — and  I 
know  that  some  other  Senators  feel  the 
same  way — that  if  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted  today,  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  stay  on  the  fioor  as 
long  as  we  can — and  that  will  be  a  long 
time — opposing  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yWM 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Perm^ 
vanla.  "«wi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
reluctantly  support  the  Mansfield  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  My  reluc- 
tance is  due  to  my  strong  feeling 
that  a  nongermane  amendment  should 
never  be  permitted  to  an  Important  bill 
such  as  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  principle 
Senators  should  indicate  by  their  votes 
their  determination  that  the  really 
vicious  practice  of  attaching  nongermane 
amendments  should  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted. 

Yesterday  I  offered  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  Senate  rules 
a  change  which  would  bring  our  practice 
into  line  with  that  of  other,  somewhat 
more  enlightened  legislative  bodies,  by 
prohibiting  nongermane  amendments. 

Moreover,  I  am  reluctant  to  have  the 
whole  question  of  the  congressional  atti- 
tude toward  reapportlorunent  and  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
handled  in  so  ciu-sory  a  way  as  by  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  dealing  with  a  totally 
different  and  yet  very  important  subject, 
namely,  foreign  aid. 

It  has  been  reiterated  over  and  over, 
but  It  bears  repetition,  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment — and,  of  course,  the  Mans- 
field substitute — were  subject  to  no  ade- 
quate hearings  in  conunittee.  It  is  being 
tacked  on  to  a  bill  to  which  It  has  no 
pertinence. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  the  way  to 
legislate.  Quite  frankly,  I  believe  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  per- 
mitting the  Senate  to  legislate  in  that 
wholly  Improper  way.  Nevertheless,  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  remove 
practically  all  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures from  both  the  origirial  Dirksen 
amendment  and  the  substitute  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment.  The  Mans- 
field amendment  would  do  nothing  to  In- 
dicate any  opposition  to  the  point  of  view 
of  those  of  us  who  support  the  Supreme 
Court  In  its  decisions  and  who  believe 
in  the  rule  of  one-man,  one-vote  in  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Senate— because 
to  my  way  of  thinking  it  has  quite  in- 
adequate rules  and  procedures— finds  it- 
self in  a  box — in  a  dilemma,  if  Senators 
prefer  a  more  stylish  word.  More  than 
a  majority,  but  less  than  two-thirds, 
want  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  The  other  day.  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  40,  the  Senate  rejected  the  first 
compromise.  Now  we  have  another  op- 
portunity to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  and 
to  go  home,  where  we  all  belong,  in  or- 
der to  touch  base  with  our  constituents 
and  to  support  the  candidates  of  our  re- 
spective political  parties  in  the  impor- 
tant presidential  election  which  con- 
fronts us  on  November  3. 

Therefore,  with  reluctance,  feellQg 
that  it  would  do  no  real  harm  to  the 
cause  of  adequate  reapportlorunent  of 
State  legislatures,  and  believeing  that  the 
pragmatic  requirement  that  we  should 
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Hose  UP  the  Senate  session  and  go  home 
KSTid  take  precedence  over  any  theo- 
S^  oWections  of  the  nature  I  have 
;SS  earlier.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Mans- 
flpld  amendment. 
Mr   President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 

""tVovWur.  president,  I  yield 
5  miriutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  lead^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  ,,    ^     r 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  Prfesldent.  I 
compliment  my  senior  colleague  for 
hrineing  in  the  proposed  compromise. 
I  opposed  the  so-called  Dirksen  amend- 
ment as  it  was  originally  offered  because 
It  was  directed  to  any  court  in  any  ac- 
tion in  any  proceeding.  ,  ,^  ,  ^v, 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  not  directed  to 
any  court  in  any  action.  It  is  directed 
oiUy  to  actions  in  the  district  courts. 
There  is  clearly  constitutional  power  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
withhold  powers  from  the  so-called  con- 
stitutionally designated  inferior  courts; 
and  Congress  could  even  enact  a  law 
which  would  provide  that  the  district 
courts  would  not  have  authority  to  en- 
tertain jurisdiction  in  the  area  to  which 
we  are  referring. 

The  original  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
vided that  no  court  would  have  author- 
ity to  entertain  a  right  for  an  individual 
action  to  enforce  a  constitutional  priv- 
ilege. I  prepared  a  proposed  section  to 
add,  in  the  event  the  original  Dirksen 
amendment  was  adopted,  to  any  bill  in 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
ure was  doubtful,  which  would  state 
that: 

No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  or  determine  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  validity  of  any  provision 
of  this  act  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  enter  or  enforce  any  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order,  or  restrain,  impede,  or 
Impair  the  execution,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  provision  of  this  act  upon 
the  grounds  of  Its  constitutional  Invalidity. 


That  language  demonstrates  that  if  we 
had  embarked  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  it  would  have  been 
the  end  of  constitutional  government  in 
the  United  States.    It  would  have  been 
the  end  of  the  separability  of  powers. 
But  in  the  amendment  before  the  Senate 
we  would,  first,  only  direct  our  attention 
to  the  district  courts.    Second,  we  would 
say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 
As  the  Senator  from   New  York    [Mr. 
JavitsI  said,  one  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government  is  directing  to  another 
coordinate  branch  an  idea  that  it  is  our 
opinion  that  it  should  proceed  cautioiisly 
and  slowly.    It  would  be  an  admonition 
from  one  equal  to  another.    There  would 
be  no  rebuke  to  the  Supreme  Court.    We 
would  not  even  be  talking  to  the  Supreme 
Court.    We  would  only  be  saying  to  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  that 
they  should  carry  out  the  provisions  that 
their  own  appellate  courts  have  provided. 
We  would  only  be  admonishing  the  dis- 
trict courts  that  they  should  carry  out 
the  admonition  that  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  U5.  Supreme  Court. 


I  differ  with  some  of  my  friends.  I  feel 
that  after  hearings  I  shall  vote  for  a 
constitutional  amendment.  I  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  in  the  United  States  to 
apportion  our  legislatures  on  other  than 
a  population  basis  If  we  choose  to  do  so. 
We  might  apportion  on  any  economic 
basis,  on  the  basis  of  rural  areas,  or  on 
some  other  basis. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  I  have 
examined  the  minutes  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Madison's  reports, 
and  I  reread  the  Federalist  Papers  for  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years.  I  en- 
joyed reading  those  ancient  documents, 
i  believe  it  was  almost  unanimous  among 
our  Founding  Fathers  that  they  intended 
that  the  one  man,  one  vote  idea  be  a  part 
of  our  State  legislatures  and  our  State 
legislative  bodies. 

I  am  convinced,  from  reading  the 
Federalist  Papers  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  that  when  it 
was  said  we  would  have  a  republican 
form  of  goverxunent,  it  meant  apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  population.  The 
only  way  we  can  alter  that  original 
opinion  of  the  Founding  Fathers  is  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment,  such 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
question  from  what  we  are  confronted 
with  when  an  attack  is  being  made  by 
the  original  Dirksen  amendment,  which 
provides  that  no  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enforce  a  constitutional  right. 
I  see  nothing  that  attacks  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  present  proposal. 

The    PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.    May  I  have  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  fram  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  see  nothing  that 
attacks  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State.  It  is  not  directed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  directed  to  the  district 
courts.  This  body  has  complete  author- 
ity even  to  eliminate  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  law. 
The  Mansfield  amendment,  on  which 
we  are  now  approaching  a  vote,  carries 
out  the  highest  tradition  of  this  body. 
We  are  convinced  that  we  should  go 
more  slowly  in  some  apportiormient 
cases.  So  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  many  decisions 
handed  down  by  it.  it  has  admonished 
the  district  courts  to  go  more  slowly. 

We  are  convinced  that  "one  man-one 
vote"  is  a  basic  proposition.  The  Mans- 
field amendment  carries  out  that  pro- 
gram. We  are  convinced  that  we  should 
not  take  away  or  postpone  basic  rights 
of  individual  citizens  that  have  been 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  protects  those 
rights,  and  states  only  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  certain  things 
should  be  done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues — my  colleagues 
who  believe  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, my  colleagues  who  believe  in  con- 
stitutional goverrunent,  my  colleagues 
who  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  in- 
dividual rights  of  citizens— to  vote  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  acting  majority 


leader  to  srield  to  me  so  I  may  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  withhold  it. 


FIRST    ANNIVERSARY    OF    SENATE 

VOTE  ON  LIMITED  NUCLEAR  TEST 

BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  deeply  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to 
mark  this  first  anniversary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  by  reaffirming  my  conviction  that 
it  was  a  wise  and  highly  significant  step. 

That  approval— by  a  bipartisan  vote 
of  80  to  19— was  the  culmination  of  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  meaning, 
effects,  and  possible  ramifications  of  the 
treaty— first  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  joined  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  then  by  this  body  as  a  whole.  It 
followed  a  careful  weighing  by  each  of 
us  of  the  possible  risks  and  advantages 
involved,  and  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  potential  effects  of  the  treaty  on 
our  national  security  and  on  internation- 

In  opening  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year,  I  said  that  the  treaty 
might  well  prove  to  be  a  turning  point 
in  history.  It  symbolized  a  change  in 
direction.  It  demonstrated  that  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  shared  an  over- 
riding common  interest  in  the  imposition 
of  limitations  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
in  reducing  the  pace  of  their  proUfera- 

tion. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  treaty  made  sense  under 
world  conditions  as  they  then  existed. 

It  makes  at  least  as  much  sense  to- 
day. Although  it  is  still  too  soon  to 
render  a  definitive  judgment,  there  is 
ever  increasing  evidence  of  significant 
changes  in  the  character  of  East-West 
relations  and  of  the  emergence  of  at- 
titudes more  conducive  to  meeting  the 
overriding  challenge  of  our  time— to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  While 
our  progress  in  meeting  this  challenge 
has  been  slow,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
test  ban  treaty  has  contributed,  and  will , 
continue  to  contribute,  to  facilitating 
such  progress. 

And  our  judgment  that  the  risks  in- 
volved could  be  adequately  guarded 
against  has  been  confirmed.  I  was  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  the  recent  report 
by  Senator  Stennis  on  the  results  of 
his  subcommittee's  continuing  scrutiny 
of  the  safeguards  adopted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  apparent  to  me  that  our  relative 
position  in  the  nuclear  field  has  by  no 
means  suffered  in  the  past  year,  and  that 
our  means  of  protecting  ourselves  against 
the  risks  of  violation  of  the  treaty  are 
even  more  effective  than  they  were  a 

year  ago. 

Thus  I  welcome  this  occasion  as  an 
opportunity  to  express  again  my  convic- 
tion that  the  test  ban  treaty,  though 
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a  rather  nodest  step  in  ttie  quest  for 
peace,  was  an  extremely  significant  one; 
and  that  \he  wisdom  of  having  ratified 
It  is  even  more  apparent  today  than  it 
was  last  S  iptember  24. 


AMENDli^  ENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 
The  Sei  ate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bil  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  I  oreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amend  d,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KICHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  to  yield  me  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  INdUYE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  fi  tan  California. 

Mr.  KDCHEL.    Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, at  tl^  e  conclusion  of  the  comments 
jmy  able  friend  from  Illinois, 
the   intention    or    the    goal 
be  achieved  by  the  Mansfield 


made  by 

Indicating 

sought  to 

sense  of  t^ongress  substitute,  I  asked  a 


couple  of 


^leclfic  ii.tention  of  that  substitute.  I 
repeat  my  question  today  with  a  bit  more 
precision,  to  ask  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  onflrm,  if  he  will,  my  under- 


tinguishel 
answer  h 
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questions  with  respect  to  the 


>f  the  intention  involved  in  the 
now  pending.  I  should  like 
the  intent  of  subsections  (1) 


standing 
resolution 
to  clarify 
and  (2). 

Am  I  Correct,  in  my  understanding 
that  the  i  urposes  of  the  two  subsections, 
taken  toi  ether,  are,  first,  to  give  the 
State  leg  slatures  a  period  of  time,  not 
exceeding  6  months,  in  which  to  act  on 
reapportionment,  despite  the  pendency 
of  the  CO  irt  action;  and  second,  mean- 
while, to  )ermit  members  of  State  legis- 
latures to  be  elected  in  1964,  to  be  elected 
in  accord  iince  with  State  laws  in  effect 
on  Septei  iber  20,  1964? 

To  put  the  question  another  way,  in 
view  of  t  le  maximum  of  6  months  al- 
lowed fo-  State  legislative  action,  I 
take  it  th  B  words  in  subsection  (2)  "the 
next  election  of  members  of  the  State 
leglslatur ;  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  act"  mean  November  3,  1964,  not 
Novembei  1965,  or  November  1966,  or 
November  1967  or  1968,  or  November 
1970. 

I  ask  nly  friend  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
imderstai  iding  that  that  is  the  Intention 
of  the  ser  se  of  Congress  amendment  now 
Krhich  he  has  authored. 

Mr.  M.  LNSPIELD.    Mr.  President,  in 

view  of  tfie  questions  asked  by  the  dis- 

acting  minority  leader,  my 

that  his  interpretation  is  cor- 


rect. Tl  e  intention  is  to  provide  for 
Novembe  1964.  It  is  clearly  indicated 
by  provitlng  in  (1 )  a  maximum  period  of 
6  months  in  which  the  legislatures  may 
act.  Th(  whole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  o  encoiirage  and  permit  State 
legislatui  es  to  act  expeditiously  to  bring 
their  owii  representation  into  line  with 
onal  requirements. 
Mr.  KJCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  confirming  my  understanding  of  the 
of  his  amendment.  I  shall 
the  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
las  introduced.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, mj  able  friend  from  Montana  and 
other  Sei  lators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  aclleved  a  fine  and  constructive 
altematl  re  to  the  recommendations  oth- 


intention 
support 
tion  he 


ers  have  made  to  shear  away  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner. 

Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  1  minute 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  acting  minority  leader  the  fact 
that  this  proposal  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
trict courts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Exactly. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Other  actions  that 
have  gone  beyond  the  district  court,  and 
are  pending  in  the  circuit  court  or  Su- 
preme Court,  are  not  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — assuming 
the  Mansfield  substitute  is  adopted — 
makes  no  comment  with  respect  to  the 
sense  of  this  body  on  any  lawsuits  that 
may  be  pending  before  the  circuit  courts 
or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  It 
makes  no  comment  on  actions  in  either 
the  circuit  courts  or  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
making  that  abundantly  clear,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  on  the  telephone 
and  entered  the  Chamber  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip.  The  question 
has  been  asked  me — and  apparently  it 
goes  to  the  point  our  distinguished  leader 
was  answering  in  response  to  a  question 
by  the  Senator  from  California,  and  I 
shall  ask  it  in  this  form — with  respect  to 
subsection  (D  under  (a>  in  the  proposed 
resolution.  Does  the  date  against  which 
the  6-month  maximum  is  measured  be- 
gin to  run  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill  for  all  States,  or  is  there  any 
acconunodation  that  would  require  that 
the  6-month  time  period  would  run  only 
after  a  State's  regular  session  began? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  belief  that 
under  the  resolution  now  before  us  the 
writ  would  begin  to  run  on  the  day  the 
Court  laid  down  its  order. 

Mr.  HART.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  so  that  I  may 
ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield.       ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  there  any  magic  in 
the  September  20,  1964,  date?  Should 
not  the  Record  show  why  that  date  was 
chosen?  Apparently  that  is  the  date 
fixed  in  the  resolution  for  the  effective 
date  of  State  laws.  Does  it  refer  to  a 
particular  date  with  respect  to  a  State 
law?. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  have  been 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act, 
but  the  intention  is  to  give  some  finality. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  no  relationship 
to  a  particular  State  or  State  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  In  one  respect 
that  was  unfortunate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  have  & 
clarification  of  one  provision  t^ 
amendment  authorizes  the  court  to  Mt 
"in  the  absence  of  unusual  circum 
stances."  What  would  be  considered  un* 
usual  circiunstances? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  could  give  no 
specific  answer  to  that  question  at  this 
time.  I  doubt  whether  any  Senator 
could  do  so.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  a  phrase  which  U 
usually  considered  in  a  legal  matter  to 
allow  for  something  unforeseen  in  the 
proposal  under  consideration— some- 
thing that  is  unusual. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  event  that  the 
courts  have  already  issued  an  order  to  a 
State  to  reapportion,  and  have  set  a  date' 
by  whiCh  time  reapportionment  m\ist  be 
accomplished,  would  that  fact,  'in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator,  constitute  an  un- 
usual circvunstance? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes ;  I  would  say  it 
would. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  in  the  event  that 
a  State — and  I  am  thinking  particularly 
of  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York — has  already  been  subjected  to  un- 
usual circumstances,  the  district  court 
having  jurisdiction  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  reapportion  the  legislature  under 
the  wording  of  the  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  say  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  that  it  would  lie  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  that  the  court 
itself  would  have  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  amendment  only 
authorizes  the  court  to  reapportion  in 
States  where  there  are  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  allows  for 
unusual  circumstances  at  the  same  time. 
The  language  "in  the  absence  of  unusual 
circumstances"  works  both  ways.  The 
courts  have  wide-ranging  discretion  in 
this  matter  as  to  what  their  interpreta- 
tion should  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  if  the  court  undertook  to  redistrlct, 
and  if  the  legislature  had  failed  to  reap- 
portion, the  court  must  make  that  under- 
taking under  other  legislation  than  the 
pending  amendment?  The  amendment, 
as  I  read  it,  virtually  fails  to  indicate 
that  the  district  court  should  reappor- 
tion if  there  are  unusual  circumstances, 
such  as  being  already  under  an  order 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  that  the  district  court 
itself  would  have  to  determine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does 
not  provide  that  the  district  court  is  not 
authorized,  except  in  the  absence  of  un- 
usual circumstances,  to  redistrlct  a  leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  the 
hope,  if  this  "sense"  resolution  Is  agreed 
to,  that  the  court  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  position  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures, and  that  the  State  legislatures 
would  do  likewise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  States  which  are  al- 
ready under  an  order  of  the  Court  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  that 
is  allowed  to  other  States?     I  reall« 
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♦h.t  the  resolution  merely  expresses  the 
^'^onf  congress  and  that  its  terms 
Sl.ot  bmX  legislation.     Is  It  In- 
S^d^  to  recommend  the  regular  time, 
^%  days  but  not  to  exceed  6  months 
TX    our  legislature,  which  will  be 
Sected  under  the  laws  existing  on  Sep- 
V^^T  20    1964,  would  normally  meet 
Tml  first  week  in  January.     It  has 
wLn  directed  to  reapportion  and  to  do 
^hini  else   and  to  be  all  through  by 
Sifch    31      Normally    the    legislature 
Sbe  in  session-we  have  no  time 
St  of  course-until  somewhere  around 
Tiit  of  June  or  the  first  of  July, 
or  approximately   for  6  months  fron^ 
Se  t^e  that  it  convenes     Would  the 
Snator  from  Montana  feel  that  the  res- 
dutlon  would  express  the  sense  of  Coia- 
„ess  that  the  State  of  Vermont  should 
KTuowed  6  months  in  all,  after  con- 
vening, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
court  has  ordered  it  to  reapportion  in 
3  months  from  January  1. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  My  answer  would 
be  that  that  matter  would  be  within  the 
Secretion  of  the  Court.  If  the  Court 
so  decided,  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr  AIKEN.  But  it  would  be  the  sense 
of  Congress,  would  it  not,  that  that  be 

°Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  my  In- 
terpretation, from  what  the  disthi- 
Bulshed  Senator  has  said,  that  it  would 
be  possible,  but  it  would  be  a  matter 
which  would  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  is  binding  in  any  way;  it  merely 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  rather  incongruous 
that  States  which  are  in  the  bind  in 
which  States  like  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  find  themselves,  should  be 
required  to  reapportion  within  3  months, 
while  States  like  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island,  where  there  are  no  court  cases, 
but  which,  according  to  what  I  have 
heard  in  the  Senate,  are  the  most  mal- 
apportioned  of  any  of  the  States,  would 
have  6  months'  time  allowed  after  con- 
vening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  belief  that 
if  the  courts  so  decide,  it  is  within  their 
discretionary  authority  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  we  are  extending  the  same  "sense 
of  Congress"  expression  to  judges  who  are 
considering  cases  in  certain  States  as  we 
do  with  respect  to  other  States? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Court  could  properly  suspend  any  order 
on  reapportiorunent  until  the  legislatures 
are  allowed  to  meet,  or  permit  another 
election  to  be  held  under  the  laws  In 
effect  on  September  20,  1964.  In  order 
to  give  greater  latitude  and  greater  dis- 
cretion to  the  Court,  we  put  in  the  pro- 
vision about  imusual  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  for  us.  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  without  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
record  before  the  court,  to  understand 
the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  same  "sense  of  the  Con- 


gress" would  extend  to  States  which  are 
already  caught  in  a  bind,  as  well  as  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  agree  to  that. 
I  believe  that  is  the  intention,  as  I  read 
the  amendment.  The  intention  is  to  say 
to  any  district  court  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion: "We  would  like  you  to  have  the 
authority  to  provide  a  6  months'  oppor- 
tunity to  reapportion." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  recall,  early  in  the 
discussion  I  suggested  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  State  of  Vermont  should 
have  until  the  first  of  July,  which  would 
be  6  months  from  the  time  the  legislature 
convenes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  not  want  my 
comments  to  apply  to  a  specific  case,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  unusual  cir- 
cumstances might  exist.  The  coiu-t 
would  certainly  have  discretion  to  ascer- 
tain and  determine  them.  But  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  the 
amendment  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  States  could  properly 
be  given  this  opportimity.  That  is  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (1)  and  (2). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  a  three- judge  court  de- 
cided approximately  60  days  ago  that  the 
State  legislature  was  to  meet  and  reap- 
portion the  State;  otherwise  the  candi- 
dates riuining  for  the  legislature  would 
run  on  what  the  covu-t  called  a  weighted- 
vote  basis.  The  legislatiu-e  has  not  met, 
but  the  decision  of  the  court  stands. 

What  would  this  amendment  do,  first, 
about  a  court  decision,  in  view  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment: 

The  effective  date  of  this  act  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  such 
State  In  effect  on  September  20,  1964. 

The  State  law  stands  as  it  is;  but  the 
Court  has  made  a  decision.  If  someone 
wanted  to  seek  a  change  in  the  Court  de- 
cision vmder  this  amendment  in  the  na- 
ttue  of  a  substitute,  would  he  have  to  ask 
the  Court  to  change  its  decision?  What 
would  be  the  practical  legal  situation? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  only  way  in 
which  one  can  get  into  court  is  to  file  a 
complaint.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  named  some  States  that  are  allegedly 
more  malapportioned  than  his  own 
State.  The  only  reason  why  there  has 
been  no  action  is  that  no  one  has  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  court.  However,  if 
I  were  handling  the  case.  I  woiUd  cer- 
tainly go  into  court  on  the  basis  of  this 
amendment  and  ask  for  additional  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  from  which  side  time  is  being 
yielded? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  I  be  yielded  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  legislature 
met  and  changed  the  apportionment  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  court,  that 
would  be  different. 

What  bothers  us  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  that  a  three-judge  court  has 
handed  down  its  decision.  The  decision 
made  the  reapportionment  legal  under 
color  of  law  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
How  can  it  be  changed?    Obviously,  one 


could  go  back  to  the  court  and  ask  It  to 
review  its  decision.  But  if  no  one  wanted 
to  do  that,  I  suppose  the  decision  of  the 
court  would  stand,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  court  decision 
would  stand  if  no  one  sought  a  review. 

The  reason  for  including  the  phrase 
"in  the  absence  of  unusual  circum- 
stances" is  to  allow  the  court  to  do  it. 
One  of  the  unusual  circumstances  would 
be  such  a  decision  as  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  a  three-judge  court 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  might  also 
say  that  there  are  reasons  to  justify 
deferring  the  effectiveness  of  Its  decision 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 
Mr.  METCALF.  It  might  permit  the 
members  of  the  next  legislature  to  be 
continued  under  the  laws  in  effect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  already 
filed  and  have  been  nominated.  This 
situation  poses  a  practical  political  prob- 
lem in  any  State  where  the  Court  has 
made  a  decision. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  why  this 
language  has  been  included.  It  would 
permit  absolute  discretion  on  the  part  of 
a  court  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
circvunstances  are  under  the  facts  that 
have  been  submitted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Several  persons 
have  called  me  in  the  past  2  or  3  days 
and  asked  for  a  clarification.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
should  stand  in  every  State,  and  that 
each  State  should  reapportion  in  the 
way  the  Court  and  the  Constitution  say 
it  should  be  reapportioned.  But  I  under- 
stand that  some  other  practical  prob- 
lems may  be  involved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  half  a  minute. 

I  move  to  modify  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by 
striking  out,  on  page  1,  line  8,  and  on 
page  2,  line  1,  the  phrase  "including 
those,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
in  the  presence  of  circumstances." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlBl- 
coFF  in  the  chair) .  The  request  will  re- 
quire unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  so  modify  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  2,  lines  9  through  12,  the  langxiage 
reads: 

(2)  Permit  the  next  election  of  members 
of  the  State  legislature  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  to  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  such  State  In  effect 
on  September  20,  1964. 

Does  that  mean  that  legislators  who 
are  nominated,  whichever  group  might 
be  nominated  in  my  State,  would  be 
running  under  the  laws  in  effect  in  No- 
vember, at  the  time  of  the  general  elec- 
tion or  vmder  the  laws  In  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 1964?  Or  does  it  apply  to  the 
next  legislature,  that  normally  would 
run  for  election  in  1966?  Is  this  lan- 
guage designed  to  take  care  of  cases  like 
those  which  exist  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky only,  where  the  elections  will  be 
In  1965? 
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METCALP.    I  should  think  that 
would  apply  only  to  the 

next  election. 
I^ONRONEY.    Which  would  be  in 

of  this  year? 
14ETCALP.    In  November  of  this 
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year. 

Mr.  \  ONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  is  an  eminent 
lawyer  s  ad  has  worked  hard  on  this  sub- 
ject, try  ng  to  bring  some  degree  of  logic 
to  it.  :  should  like  to  have  his  views 
concern  ng  the  situation  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoiia,  which  has  been  directed  by 
a  three  Judge  Federal  court  to  cancel 
the  prln  ary  elections  that  had  been  held 
as  dlrec  ed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  i  tates. 

The  <  3urt  finally  got  around  to  re- 
dlstrlcti:ig  the  State  of  its  own  volition, 
and  dire  eted  that  the  election  in  the  new 
districts  be  held.  The  Governor  called 
an  elect  on  to  be  held  on  September  29 — 
this  moi  ith. 

Whlcl.  law  applies  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma?  The  decision  of  the  three- 
Judge  CO  urt  is  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  s  >  it  is  not  final.  It  seems  to  me 
that  until  the  Supreme  Court  makes 
final,  on  j  way  or  the  other,  the  appealed 
judgmert  of  the  three-judge  Federal 
court,  tl  e  State  law.  in  the  eyes  of  Con- 
gress at  least,  should  normally  apply. 
Of  com^B,  in  the  eyes  of  the  electorate, 
we  are  i  oing  ahead  and  are  having  the 
court-or  lered  election  without  the  final- 
ity of  tie  appeal.  The  candidates  who 
will  be  n  sminated  in  the  new  primary  on 
Septembjr  29.  which  replaces  the  two 
primaries  that  have  already  been  held, 
will.  I  E  resume,  go  into  the  November 
election  as  the  nominees  of  the  parties 
in  those  districts. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  the 
meaning  of  the  date.  September  20,  1964, 
and  wha ;  laws  are  in  efTect. 

Mr.  M  STCALF.  In  the  first  place,  this 
Is  a  "sen  se  of  Congress"  resolution. 
Mr.  M  )NRONEY.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  M  3TCALF.  In  the  second  place, 
we  are  s  lying  to  the  district  courts  that 
we  hope  they  will  use  the  same  judicial 
restraint  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Unlt»d  States  has  used.  The  deci- 
sion of  t]  le  three-Judge  district  court  has 
to  be  fin£  1,  whether  the  resolution  passes. 
or  the  D  rksen  resolution  passes,  or  any 
other  rewlution  passes.  I  would  hope 
that  if  (he  resolution  should  pajss,  the 
district  c  )urts  in  the  various  States  would 
heed  the  admonition  to  exercise  the  same 
Judicial  r  estraint  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  asked. 

I  canrot  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  rom  Oklahoma  because  it  may 
be  that  »ven  before  we  get  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  have  the  decision 
rendered  the  election  will  be  held  and 
the  question  will  be  moot. 

Mr.  M(  )NRONEY.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of  The  September  20. 1964.  date- 
line is  w  lat  makes  it  moot. 

Mr.  MBTCALP.  The  September  20, 
1964,  dat  sline.  in  my  opinion,  would  not 
alter  the  situation  in  Oklahoma.  That 
was  a  lii  e  written  in  when  the  amend- 
ment wai  drawn  up.  As  my  colleague, 
the  Sena  »r  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
FiELB],  SI  id,  it  might  well  have  been  the 


effective  date  of  the  amendment,  but  we 
tried  to  put  in  some  specific  date. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  date.  I  am  fearful  that  the  date  will 
result  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  as  changed  by  a  decision  of  the 
three-judge  Federal  court,  now  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amendment 
should  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Oklahoma  would  be  entitled  to  be  in- 
cluded with  the  other  49  sister  States  as 
having  some  rights,  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  degree  of  equity  which  the  other 
States  have  enjoyed.  This  is  a  crazy- 
quilt  pattern  because  there  is  no  uni- 
formity on  when  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  of  June  15  becomes  final  with 
respect  to  all  States. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  give  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma — so  far  as  I  can  give 
it — the  same  answer  I  gave  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

We  say  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  in 
any  action  in  the  district  court  that  any 
order  could  properly  be  set  aside  to  allow 
the  legislature  to  meet,  or  to  permit  the 
next  election  immediately  following  the 
act  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  We 
could  take  judicial  notice  of  the  laws  of 
Oklahoma — permitting  discretion  by  the 
district  courts.  But  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress is  that  we  would  hope,  unless  there 
are  unusual  circumstances,  that  the 
three-judge  district  court  would  carry 
out  the  laws  of  the  State  at  the  next  No- 
vember 3  election  and  give  the  legislature 
up  to  6  months  in  which  to  reapportion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  From  what  the 
Senator  says,  the  laws  of  the  State  ac- 
tually are  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  those  which 
have  been  amended  by  the  three- judge 
Federal  court. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  not  a  declara- 
tion that  they  are  unconstitutional. 
This  would  be  applied  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  as  enacted  by  its  leg- 
islature and  in  existence  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 1964. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Even  though  the 
Federal  court  action  had  been  taken  and 
is  now  on  appeal. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for  his 
efforts  to  help  shed  some  light  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
could  not  have  been  more  helpful. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  expressions  already  voiced  in  thank- 
ing the  majority  leader  for  the  role  he 
has  played  in  bringing  us  to  this  point. 

I  have  every  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  new  Mansfield  amendment. 

I  support  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
throw  my  hat  in  the  air  in  wild  enthusi- 
asm. 


September  ^ 


1  wish  very  much  that  even  this  sIm 
step  in  the  direction  of  seeming  tTS? 
tempt  to  influence  any  Federal  cmwI 
need  not  be  taken;  that  it  be  made  S? 
however,  under  all  the  clrcumstanceirS: 
fiected  in  the  Record  of  the  debaS  « 
far.  that  the  course  of  prudence  anS 
responsibility  supports  those  who  exnrMB 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adont^ 
amendment.  *" 

As  the  able  senior  Senator  from  im 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  pointed  out  thli 
is  an  expression  of  our  attitude,  itjt 
not  a  direction  by  way  of  enactment  of 
a  law.  It  does  not  direct  even  this  ex 
pression  of  attitude  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  these 
senses,  then,  it  avoids  the  confrontation 
which  could  cause  a  critical  constitu- 
tional crisis  for  this  country. 

It  should  not  be  cited  as  precedent  for 
congressional  review  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  certainly  not  as  prece- 
dent for  a  new  shortcut  method  to 
amend  the  Constitution  or  suspend  con- 
stitutional rights. 

In  closing,  I  again  make  the  point 
which,  in  the  few  times  I  have  debated, 
has  been  my  principal  concern:  As  citi- 
zens of  a  republic,  let  us  understand 
clearly  the  implications  which  are  in- 
volved, should  we  at  any  time  take  any 
action  which  would  suspend  and  there- 
fore deny  a  constitutional  right  to  a  citl- 
zen  of  this  coimtry.  except  as  we  would 
amend  the  Constitution  in  the  form  pro- 
vided. 

This,  at  root,  has  been  the  basic  con- 
cern of  all  of  us.  I  hope  that  such  con- 
cern is  shared  even  by  some  of  those 
who  believe  the  one  man,  one  vote  prin- 
ciple Is  bad  law.  Worse  than  any  bad 
law,  it  would  be  a  course  of  action  by 
the  Senate  which  would  have  the  effect 
some  day — tragically — of  leaving  our 
Constitution  worth  precisely  the  paper 
it  cost  to  print  It,  and  nothmg  more. 
That  is  a  lesson  of  history  we  had  all 
better  understand,  the  amendment  aa 
proposed  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
operation  of  the  apportiorunent  pro- 
cedures in  Michigan. 

As  an  expression  of  confidence.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  and  all  other  Senators  who 
joined  In  bringing  us  to  this  moment. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
some  conmiunications  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  people  and  groups  across 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  rider.  We  now  are  offered  a 
vastly  different  approach  in  the  sense 
of  Congress'  resolution  which  is  pending. 
Yet  the  Record  should  contain  the 
thoughtful  expressions  which  continue 
to  cross  my  desk  on  the  basic  issue  raised. 
The  basic  issue  may  be  raised  again.  In 
connection  with  this  or  some  other  con- 
stitutional right.  It  would  be  well  to 
record  the  cautions  voiced  in  these  com- 
munications. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  commu- 
nications be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence  conununlcatlons    and  ex- 
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planations  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

'^w^TSt  Prof.  Malcolm  E.  Jewell. 
„f^e  D^artment  of  PoliUcal  Science 
of  iSie  University  of  Kentucky,  is  a 
ScoS^ed  authority  on  State  govern- 
SStand  reapportionment  He  has 
Sen  involved  in  the  successful  reappor- 
Snent  efforts  in  Kentucky.  Follow- 
iTS  a  statement  in  opposition  to  any 
Sllslation  which  would  delay  enforce- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court's  reappor- 
tionment decision: 

No  Need  for  Dklat 
Perhaps    the    strongest,    as    weU    as    the 
simplest     argument    against    legislation    to 
Sv  enforcement  of  the  Supreme  Court  s 
iapportionment  decision  Is  that  It  Is  un- 
"Sary     There  is  no  crisis  In  the  States 
wincerning  reapportionment.    Ever  since  the 
BofcVr  V    can-  decision,  the  Federal  courts 
have  moved  cautiously  and  moderately.     A 
review  of  the  Federal  court  decisions  and  of 
the  views  advanced  by  Judges  during  hear- 
ines  on  reapportionment  would  show  that 
the  Federal   Judges    have    approached    this 
Issue  with  restraint  and  have  given  State 
leelBlatures  every  reasonable  opportunity  to 
reapportion  themselves.     The  standard  pat- 
tern repeatedly  followed  by  the  courts,  has 
been  to  give  the  legislature  time  to  reappor- 
tion  before    the    courts    have    acted.      The 
courts  have   then   reviewed    the    legislative 
product.     Sometimes   they   have   approved, 
Jometlmes   they    have    given    tentative    ap- 
proval pending  a  better  apportionment  law 
by  the  next  legislature.     Rarely  the  courts 
have  been  forced   to  put  Into  effect,  as  In 
Alabama,  a  Judicially  designated  apportion- 
ment. 

The  reaction  of  legislatures  In  many  States, 
however,  has  been  to  seek  the  minimum 
amount  of  change  that  might  satisfy  the 
courts  or  to  make  Improvements  In  one 
house  but  make  the  apportionment  even  less 
equitable  In  the  other.  In  many  States  there 
has  not  been  an  honest  effort  to  comply  with 
Judicial  requirements.  In  those  States  where 
the  legislature  has  now  been  given  only 
months  instead  of  years  to  reapportion,  It  Is 
largely  the  fault  of  legislators  who  gambled 
on  winning  court  approval  for  apportion- 
ments that  were  little  better  than  those  of 
the  past.  There  Is  no  need  for  delay,  beyond 
the  delays  granted — In  the  past  and  at 
the  present — by  the  courts.  Rather  there 
Is  a  need  to  settle  the  apportionment  prob- 
lem, to  accept  and  apply  the  principle  of 
equality  in  both  legislative  houses,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  footdragglng. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  American 
public  is  disturbed" by  the  Court's  decisions 
on  apportionment   or   by   the   principle   of 
population  equality  In  the  legislature.     A  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  showed  a  solid  majority  In 
favor    of    basing    apportionment    In    both 
houses  on  equality.     In  fact,  there  is  con- 
siderable apathy  and  Ignorance  concerning 
the  problem.     But  leaders  of  opinion,   and 
the  better  informed  'citizens  in  the  metro- 
politan sections  of   the  country   have  wel- 
comed the  apportlomnent  decisions  as  long 
overdue.    Editorial   opinion   has    been   gen- 
erally favorable.     In  those  States  where  the 
legislature  has  compiled  with  the  Judicial  de- 
cisions, there  has  been  general  approval,  and 
no  evidence  of  public  dismay.    The  resistance 
to  the  Court's  decisions  on  apportionment 
comes,  instead,  from   the   legislators  them- 
selves and  from  a  few  of  the  Interests  that 
believe  they  have  more  to  gain  from  mal- 
apportionment.    The  legislators'  reaction  is 
understandable,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
some  political  careers  will  be  eclipsed;   but 
the  personal  Interests  of  a  few  hundred  legis- 
lators are  hardly  as  Important  or  worthy  of 
protection   a£    the   Interests   of   millions  of 
Aoterlcans  In  an  equal  voice  in  government. 


THE    REAL    ISSUE:     POLmCAL    EQUAUTT 

The  real  Issue  we  are  debating  is  not 
whether  the  courts  should  slow  down  or 
whether  the  Congress  should  Interfere  with 
the  enforcement  of  Judicial  decisions.  The 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  this  proposal  for 
delay  are  frank  to  admit  that  their  objective 
is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  measures  that 
would  reverse  at  least'  some  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  on  apportionment. 
One  plan  would  be  to  limit  the  principle  of 
population  equality  to  one  house  of  the  leg- 
islature, leaving  the  States  free  to  use  any 
standard  for  the  second  house.  The  more 
drEistlc  Tuck  proposal  would  strip  the  Federal 
courts  of  authority  to  protect  citizens  In  their 
exercise  of  voting  equality  In  legislative  elec- 
tions. The  real  Issue  Is  whether  we  will 
turn  back  the  clock  and  undo  the  reforms 
that  have  been  undertaken. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  practice  of  bas- 
ing app>ortlonment  In  one  house  Is  so  widely 
accepted  as  to  be  almost  a  principle  of  dem- 
ocratic goveriunent  at  the  State  level.     This 
claim  deserves  to  be  examined  closely.    Con- 
troversy over  apportionment  dates  from  the 
earliest  history  of  the  States.    During  the 
period  of  Jacksonlan  democracy  most  of  the 
States   removed   property   qualifications   for 
voting  and  as  their  constitutions  were  revised 
they  retained  or  added  provisions  using  pop- 
ulation as  the  primary  base  of  apportionment. 
The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  had  stipu- 
lated that  the  legislature  should  be  appor- 
tioned by  population  In  the  territory.    The 
principle  of   population   was  only  partially 
diluted  by  provisions  assuring  each  county  a 
minimum  of  representation,  perhaps  In  one 
house.    In  the  early  19th  century  such  rec- 
ognition of  local  units  of  government  did  not 
cavise  serious  distortions  In  apportionment 
by  population  because  the  contrasts  between 
densely  and  sparsely  populated  counties  were 
small.    It  was  only  when  the  trend  toward 
the  cities  began  that  the  problem  became 
acute. 

In  some  States,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century,  the  rural  Interests  hastened 
to  add  constitutional  provisions  that  would 
perpetuate   their  control  despite   the  surge 
of  population  to  the  cities.    In  other  States 
the    rural    interests    succeeded    In   retaining 
constitutional  provisions  that  had  only  re- 
cently begun  to  have  Inequitable  results.     In 
some  States  the  r\iral  Interests,  still  holding 
a  legislative  majority,  simply  Ignored  State 
constitutional  provisions  requiring  reappor- 
tionment.    Sometimes,  as  In   Illinois  where 
the  deadlock  lasted  half   a   century,  urban 
legislators  and  voters  agreed  to  compromises 
that  minimized  the  effect  of  population  In 
one  house  In  order  to  win  compliance  with 
the    constitutional    provisions    for    periodic 
reapportionment     of      the      other      house. 
Whether   they  were  defending,  revising,   or 
Ignoring   the   State   constitution,    the   rural 
majority  In  the  legislature  was  simply  per- 
petuating  Its   own   power. 

It  IB  easy  to  describe  legislative  apportlon- 
menU  that  give  mlnlmvmi  weight  to  popu- 
lation as  balanced  plans  or  compromises  that 
reflect  the  political  philosophy  of  the  State's 
citizens.  In  fact,  however,  these  apportion- 
ments usually  reflect  simply  the  success  of 
a  legtelatlve  majority  In  maintaining  their 
power  In  one  or  both  houses  despite  the  fact 
that  they  no  longer  represent  a  majority  of 
the  State's  citizen*.  Rarely  have  the  voters 
of  a  State  deliberately  chosen  a  plan  of  mal- 
apportionment unless  the  alternative  was  an 
appcM-tlonment  that  was  older  or  mcwe  arbi- 
trary in  Its  effect.  The  population  princi- 
ple was  Initially  the  major  principle  in  the 
apportlomnent  of  moet  State  legislatures, 
and  the  effect  In  the  early  legislatures  was 
an  apportionment  that  was  equitable  In  prac- 
tice. The  population  principle  has  been 
eroded  by  population  trends,  and  by  the  un- 
willingness of  those  in  power  to  yield  that 
power  to  urban  voters. 


The  issues  of  majority  and  minority  rights 
are  as  old  as  the  history  of  political  thought. 
It  l8  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  democracy  that 
It  respects  both   majorities  and   minorities 
and  devises  institutions  that  wlU  make  this 
respect  meaningful  and  realistic.    In  the  de- 
bate over  apportiorunent  the  issue  of  ma- 
jority rule  and  mlncM-lty  rights  is  often  sim- 
plified so  drastically  that  it  becomes  mean- 
ingless.    It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  when  a 
majority  of  the  voters  living  in  largs  cities 
can  elect  only  15  or  20  percent  of  the  legis- 
lators a  majority  Is  being  reduced  to  a  mi- 
nority voice  In  government.     It  Is  also  true 
that  In  many  States  the  rural  voters  would 
have  only  a  small  minority  of  legislators  un- 
der an  equitable  apportionment.     But  the 
debate  over  majorities  and  minorities  often 
assumes  that  both  urban  (or  metropolitan) 
and  rural   (or  nonmetropolltan)   legislators 
vote  as  a  bloc.     This  la  simply  not  true. 
Several  studies  of  roUcall  voting  In  legisla- 
tures have  demonstrated  that  such  cohesion 
of  urban  and  rural  forces  Is  rare.    Urban  In- 
terests, In  particular,  are  divided  because  of    , 
the  wide  variety  of  viewpoints  represented 
In  a  large  metropolitan  area.    Nor  Is  It  true 
that,  In  States  like  Oregon  and  Massachu- 
setts that  have  had  (fulte  equitable  appor- 
tionments, the  urban  legislators  have  either 
voted  as  a  bloc  or  have  ridden  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  the  small  cities  and  coun- 
ties.   This  simply  has  not  happened,  and  no 
one  who  understands  the  legislative  process 
In  the  States  would  expect  It  to.    In  fact  our 
metropolitan  areas  are  becoming  more  di- 
verse all  the  time.     The  growth  of  modern 
suburbia  to  a  majority  position  In  some  met- 
ropolitan areas  means  that  the  largest  bene- 
ficiary of  reapportlorunent  will  be  those  vot- 
ers who  are  least  likely  to  be  cohesive  in 
their  views  and  voting,  least  likely   to  be 
bossed  or  managed. 

In  reality  the  political  struggle  In  any  leg- 
islative body,  as  In  political  society  as  a 
whole,  Is  a  conflict  among  groups — all  of 
which  are  minorities.  Legislation  is.  in  part, 
a  result  of  the  arguments  and  political 
strength  of  these  various  groups.  Some  of 
these  groups  have  greater  access,  are  more 
effective  and  Influential,  when  rural  legisla- 
tors are  In  a  majority  or  are  more  nimierous 
than  an  equitable  apportionment  would  per- 
mit. When  the  rural  voter  is  overrepre- 
sented,  the  Interests  that  may  benefit  are 
not  necessarily  rural;  they  may  be  busi- 
nesses located  In  a  distant  city.  The  legis- 
lative process  is  too  complex  to  measure  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  any  particular  apportion- 
ment on  various  Interests.  For  this  reason, 
the  effort  to  protect  certain  groups — such  as 
the  farmer — by  overrepresentatlon  of  certain 
counties.  Is  not  necessarily  successful. 

The  conflict  over  apportionment  Is  not 
really  a  conflict  over  majority  and  minority 
rights — because  there  Is  not.  In  any  of  our 
States,  any  cohesive.  Identifiable  majority. 
The  question  Is  whether  certain  minorities 
should  have  more  votes  in  legislative  elec- 
tions than  others  do.  When  the  cities  and 
suburbs  are  underrepresented,  certain  mi- 
norities lose  a  part  of  their  voice  In  govern- 
ment. One  of  these  Is  the  suburban  dweller, 
who  Is  so  Indefinable  a  type  that  we  might 
more  properly  divide  him  Into  various  sub- 
groups. Another  minority  Is  the  labor  union 
member.  Another  member  clearly  discrimi- 
nated against  by  malapportionment  is  the 
Negro.  Most  Negro  voters  live  in  metropoli- 
tan areas.  North  and  South. 

We  have  many  ways  of  protecting  minority 
groups  in  this  country.  The  DJS.  Constitu- 
tion and  the  State  constitutions  contain  blUs 
of  rights  that  serve  this  purpose.  The  recent 
civil  rights  law  is  one  example  of  legislative 
protection  for  a  minority.  But  there  Is  no 
reason  why  one  minority,  residing  in  the 
least  populated  counties,  should  be  singled 
out  for  a  special  kind  of  protection.  As 
Justice  Warren  said  in  the  apportionment 
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3ur  constitutional  system  amply      their   responsibilities,   and   the   distribution  ill-equipped  to  respond  to  the  demanib 

r  the  protection  of  minorities  by      of  State  funds  to  localities.     For  these  pur-  the   voters.                                           manos  o( 

than  giving  them  majority  con-      poses,  equality  of  representation  in  one  house  Thirty  years  ago  the  rural  defender!  of  a^ 

legislatures."                                        is  not  enough.    There  must  be  an  equal  voice  status  quo  warned  that  big  city  raaehi 

have  been  disturbed  by  the      in  both  houses,  or  a  minority  may  be  able  to  would  dominate  the  State.    These  ma<*i  ** 

—  to  reverse  decisions  on      exercise  a  legislative  veto  to  block  measures  are  Increasingly  a  myth  or  a  hollow^*!? 

' —  »—  *•--  — * —   •"   ~      desired  by  a  majority.  But  the  major  beneficiaries  of  reappcrttm' 

In  those  States  where  only  one  house  is  ment  are  going  to  be  the  Buburbanlt«iw^l 

based  on  population,  the  consequence  Is  not  votes  are  rarely  controlled  by  any  macW^ 

compromise    and   a    balancing   of   interests,  urban  or  riiral.    Reapportionment  wUlhav' 

usually.    The  result  Is  deadlock,  buckpasslng,  at  least  short-run  effecte  on  political  partlJ 

and  Irresponsibility.     Sometimes  the  result  that  can  be  predicted.    It  will  help  the  Demo 

of  a  single  malapportloned  house  is  that  one      — "-   '- -<^-^^  ... 

political  party  cannot  hope  to  win  both 
houses  even  though  it  elects  a  Governor  and 
wins  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  legis- 
lative   ofBce.      Under    these    conditions    the 
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preat.    But  the  fundamental  rea- 

h»  oourta  cannot  be  bound  by  a 

on  apportionment  Involve   this 

nfinority  righta     The  question  of 

reached  the  Supreme  Co\irt 

I4tb  amendment,  and  the  Court's 

based  squarely  on  the  equal 

clause  of  that  amendment.    This 

provision  has  been  conslstent- 

protect  minority  righta.     As  the 

said:   "A  citizen's  constitutional 

hardly  be  infringed  upon  because 

of  the  people  choose  to  do  so." 

matter  that  a  majority  of  voters 

4ther  county   In   California  voted 

ng  the  representation  of  Los 

County,  for  example.    Voters  have  a 

equal  vote,  whether  they  are  a 

(^Ike  the  40  percent  of  CaUfornlans 

Angeles)  or  a  majority  (like  the 

Florida's  six  largest  counties). 

iB  not  a  conflict  of  majority  and 

There  Is,  in  political  reality,  no 

majority  bloc — urban   or  rural. 

stake  Is  the  votes  of  individuals. 

no  more  reason  why  a  majority  of 

i  State  should  be  able  to  devalue 

citizens  in  a  few  large  cities  than 

a  majority  of  voters  should  be 

to    disenfranchise    Negro    voters. 

Is  no  more  reason  for  Congress 

le  In  judicial  decisions  protecting 

of  the  vote  than  for  Congress  to 

n  judicial  decisions  protecting  the 

itself.     The  right  to  vote  Is  a 

right,  recognized  by  thoee  Sen- 

the  South  who  dispute  the  Im- 

other  aspecta  of  the  civil  righta 

right  to  vote  Is  fundamental, 

o  have  substantially  an  equal  vote 

qearly  as  basic.    If  a  constitutional 

were  passed  to  reverse  some  or 

the  apportionment  decisions,  this 

the  first  time  In  American  history 

had  sought  by  constitutional 

to  restrict  the  rlghte,  and  ^>e- 

he    voting    righto,    of    American 


crate  m  some  States  and  the  Republican! 
in  others.  It  will  tend.  In  most  States  to 
intensify  party  competition  at  the  State 
level  by  helping  minority  parties.  But,  in 
political  terms,  reapportionment  on  the  baili 


voters  have  a  limited  choice.    They  may  elect     of  population  equality  will  Increase  the  rep- 
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ONI  HOUSS  Oa  TWO? 

Si^eme   Court's   decision   that   the 
principle  must  be  applied  to  both 
the  legislature  has  been  the  sub- 
most  Intense  criticism  and  It  Is 
of  the  i^portlonment  decision 
target  of  a  propxxed  constitu- 
The  comparison  of  the 
with  Congress,  the  so-called 
,  has  been  so  often  disproved 
little  comment.    The  States  are 
systems,  the  counties  lack  the 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  States  In 
system,  and  the  system  of  repre- 
In  the  VS.  Senate  Is  the  product 
compromise  that  is  not  pertl- 
experlence  or  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  analogy  has  no  basis  In 
,  in  ctmstitutlonal  theory.    It 
dkbating  point, 
rase  for  reapportionment  reste  on 
>f  political  power,  of  access  to  the 
for  all  citizens,  it  is  Impossible 
distinction  between  one  house  and 
If  our  citizens  needed  protection 
go^jemment,  it  might  be   enough   to 
eqi  allty  of  vote  In  a  single  house,  but 
xt'  government  is  positive  and  not 
Today  voters  seek  beneflta  from 
t,  measures  of  health,  education, 
ibeasures  to  assist  cities  in  meeting 
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a  Governor  and  a  legislative  majority  that  are 
Republican,  or  they  may  choose  a  divided 
government,  but  they  may  not  chooee  a 
Democratic  legislatiu-e. 

In  other  States  it  is  the  Republican  Party 
that  Is  similarly  discriminated  against.  In 
fact  It  is  not  a  political  organization  that  is 
discriminated  against  in  such  States;  it  is 
the  majority  of  voters  who  are  unable  to 
translate  their  votes  into  a  partisan  majority 
In  the  legislature.  The  result  of  divided  gov- 
ernment, so  often  encouraged  by  malappor- 
tionment, is  Irresponsibility.  If  the  legis- 
lature acta  unwisely,  or  fails  to  act,  the 
average  voter — and  often  even  the  best  in- 
formed voter — is  unable  to  determine  which 
party,  or  which  house.  Is  to  blame.  Dead- 
lock becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  And  If 
compromise  is  achieved  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence 
of  patronage  and  logrolling  rather  than 
an  adjustment  of  views  and  Interesto  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  "compromise." 

Increasingly  our  States  are  developing  two- 
party  systems  that  are  actually  competitive. 
In  many  of  these  States  party  cohesion  In 
the  legislature  is  high,  or  at  least  growing. 
An  apportionment  system  that  guarantees 
or  encourages  deadlock  or  that  excludes  one 
party  (but  not  the  other)  from  the  chance 
of  winning  control  of  government  (which  Is 
the  very  reason  for  a  party's  existence)  Is  a 
system  that  undermines  the  two-party  sys- 
tem Itself. 

TRB  CONSEQUTNCES  Or  EQUITABLK 
AFPORTIONMXNT 

No  man  can  predict  exactly  what  changes 
would  result  from  equitable  apportlonmente 
In  those  States  that  have  been  malappor- 
tloned. The  precise  political  and  policy  re- 
sulta  are  often  unclear.  But  a  few  predic- 
tions can  be  made,  and  these  point  up  the 
necessity  of  permitting  this  reapportion- 
ment movement  inspired  by  the  courta  to 
continue    unchecked. 

Increasingly  the  problems  of  our  States 
are  urban  ones,  the  problems  of  rapid  metro- 
politan growth,  of  crowded  cities,  expensive 
urban  highway  systems,  greater  demands  on 
the  educational  and  welfare  services  that  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  cities.  Reap- 
portionment will  not  solve  these  problems 
or  assure  that  any  particular  approach  to 
them  will  be  adopted.  It  will,  however,  guar- 
antee that  a  greater  proportion  of  legislators 
have  knowledge  and  understanding,  first- 
hand, of  the  problems  of  urban  America.  No 
single  step  will  strengthen  the  States  more 
or  enhance  their  ability  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  No  greater  encouragement  to  ur- 
ban citizens  to  seek  Federal  help  for  their 
problems  could  be  imagined  than  destroying 
their  chances  for  an  equitable  voice  in  the 
State  leglslatiire.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
assume  or  expect  that  urban  citizens  will 
give  up  In  their  efforta  to  deal  with  their 
needs.  If  they  cannot  be  met  In  the  State 
capltols  there  will  be  even  greater  pressure 
for  action  In  Washington.  The  States  have 
a  role,  a  major  role,  to  play  in  the  federal- 
ism of  the  next  few  decades,  but  they  will 
not  play  this  role  well  If  the  leglslatw-ee  are 


resentation  of  those  areas  that  are  most 
marginal,  most  competitive.  In  the  longer 
run,  traditionally  strong  one-party  aress 
both  urban  and  rural,  will  lose  representa- 
tion, and  more  legislators  will  be  chosen  from 
genuine  two-party  dlstricta.  This  In  Itself 
is  a  healthy  thing,  a  step  In  the  direction  ol 
revitalizing  our  political  system  and  increas- 
ing the  interest  of  voters. 

Following  are  statements  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Wisconsin  In  support  of  fair 
apportionment  in  that  State: 
Statement  Before  the  Joint  Judiciart  Com- 
mrrtei  of  the  wisconsin  legislature  bt 
Mrs.  F.  a.  Mote,  Leagtte  of  Women  Votbs 
OF  Wisconsin,  in  Support  of  Bnxs  8138 
AND  770A  (Identical)    and  812S  and  "niA 
(Identical)  Relating  to  Afportionmemt  or 
Senate  and  Assemblt  Districts 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin 
supports  bills  813S  and  770A  (identical)  and 
814S  and  771A  (Identical).     813S  is  the  bill 
drafted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  legislative 
council  of  the  1959  session  made  up  of  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  legislators  and  five 
public  members.    Bill  813S  is  based  on  8128 
and  contains  amendmento  to  provide  divi- 
sions of  the  multidistrict  counties  based  on 
the   1960  population  figures  that  were  not 
available  to  the  legislative  council  subcom- 
mittee.     The  League  of  Women  Voters  sup- 
F>orte  813S  or  8ias  (with  amendments  to  ap- 
portion dlstricta  In  the  multidistrict  coun- 
ties) because  they  both  more  fully  carry  out 
the    principle    of    representation    based  on 
population  than  does  815S     BiU  813S  provides 
many  more  districts  nearer  the  ideal  size  than 
does  815S.     Under  813S  there  would  be  36 
assembly  dlstricta  within  1,000  of  the  ideal 
(39,500)  while  there  are  only  13  (exactly  half 
as  many)   within  1,000  of  the  Ideal  size  In 
815S.    There  are  48  dlstricte  within  3,000  of 
the  ideal  size  In  813S  and  only  32  within 
3.000  In  815S.    In  the  senate.  813S  creates  4 
dlstricte  within  3.000  of  the  ideal  size  while 
there  are  none  within  this  range  in  bill  8168. 
Bill  813S  contains  18  dlstricte  within  9,000  of 
the  ideal  size.    Only  14  fall  in  this  range  in 
815S.    Bill  813S,  as  demonstrated  by  the  num- 
ber of  dlstricte  It  has  created  nearer  the  Ideal 
size,  has  done  a  more  complete  Job  of  reap- 
portioning the  whole  State  than  has  815S. 

In  addition,  8158  does  not  provide  Milwau- 
kee County  with  fair  representation.  The 
framers  of  the  bill  have  evened  the  dis- 
tricts In  Milwaukee  County  to  range  in  slse 
from  about  40.000  to  45.000.  There  are,  how- 
ever, fewer  dlstricte  near  the  ideal  size  in 
815S  than  In  813S.  It  also  resulte  in  leaving 
over  87,000  Milwaukee  County  resldente  with- 
out representation  In  the  legislature.  If  you 
multiply  the  Ideal  sized  assembly  district  by 
the  24  dlstricta  allowed  Milwaukee  County 
under  816S  and  subtract  this  total  from  the 
population  of  the  county,  you  find  that  over 
87.000  people  In  the  county  are  not  ade- 
quately represented.  This  nvunber  more  than 
equals  the  number  necessary  for  two  more 
assembly  dlstricta.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
State  is  there  a  district  with  even  half  that 


„,»v!r  unrepresented.     In  fact  there   are 
°""^tiM  with   under   86.000  people   that 
'  '^^^^IsUtlve  dlstricte  each, 
•"^re  StSstltutlonal  restrictions  which 

Sf  it  ^possible  to  give  some  dlstricte  the 
"^Lentatlorto  which  they  are  entitled,  but 
It^^Tsame  restrictions  make  it  necessary  to 

\!»r^ent  other  areas  and  in  some  cases 
SyTveSepresent  them.  In  Mllwauk^ 
bounty  these  restrictions  do  not  create  such 
nroblems  in  the  same  magnitude  and  there  Is 
fn  opS^tunlty  to  create  dlstricte  of  ahnost 
fnJl  SS  We  believe  that  813S  (770A)  ap- 
^rt ions  Milwaukee  County  more  fairly  as 
Wm  creating  more  dlstricte  for  the  whole 
QtAte  nearer  the  ideal  size. 

Tbe  League  of  Women  Voters  began  Ite 
«tudv  of  apportionment  In  the  early  1930'8 
»nd  has  supported  population  apportionment 
«ince  that  time.  Our  studies  have  con- 
Armed  the  belief  that  equality  of  representa- 
tion gives  people  more  respect  for  govern- 
ment Recently.  Roscoe  Drummond  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reiterated  argu- 
ments made  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
m  support  of  population  apportionment.  He 
says  that  If  State  legislatures  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  responsive  to 
voter  opinion,  the  trend  of  the  disenfran- 
chised city  voter  to  go  to  Washington  for 
everything  will  be  halted.  States  rights  will 
be  strengthened  because  the  capacity  of  fairly 
apportioned  legislatures  to  discharge  State 
responsibilities  will  be  strengthened.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  Drummond's  final  point — 
he  suggeste  that  If  States  were  fairly  appor- 
tioned perhaps  there  would  have  been  no 
agitation  to  establish  a  Cabinet  post  of  De- 
partment of  Urban  ACTalrs. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  looks  to  the 
present  legislature  to  reaffirm  the  people's 
respect  for  State  government  by  recommend- 
ing bills  813S  and  770A  or  bUls  812S  and 
771A  (with  amendmente)  for  passage. 

arATEMENT      BEFORE      THE       JOINT      JUDICIARY 
COMMrTTEE   OF  THE  WISCONSIN   LEGISLATURE 

BT  Mrs.  H.  A.  Lardy,  Director,  LeagueOF 
Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin,  in  OppOM- 
TioN    to   Joint   Resolutions    116S,    117S, 
152A,  155A,  AND  156A,  Relating  to  Chang- 
ing the  Constitution  To  Include  Area  in 
Apportionment  of  Senate  Districts  and  in 
Case  of  Joint  Resolution  155A  in  Appor- 
tionment OF  Assembly  Districts 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin 
opposes  Joint  Resolutions  116S.  117S.  152A, 
and  156A  which  amend  the  constitution  to 
Include  area  In  apportionment  of  State  sen- 
ate seats  and  155 A  which  Includes  area  in 
apportionment   of    assembly   seate.     Propo- 
nents of  area  representation  argue  that  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Senate  has  two  Members  from 
each  State,  regardless  of  size,  that  State  legis- 
lative bodies  might  also  constitute  one  house 
that  way  and,  in  fact,  many  do.    The  League 
of  Women  Voters  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  these  divisions  of  government  are  not 
comparable.    The  Thirteen  Colonies  were  In- 
dependent sovereign  States,  but  counties  are 
arms  of  the  State  government  and  not  en- 
titled to  representation  as  independent  sov- 
ereignties might  be. 

Wisconsin  can  be  proud  Indeed  that  It 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  many  States 
that  adopted  the  Federal  system  without  re- 
alizing the  fundamental  differences  between 
State  and  Federal  Government.  Wisconsin 
was  the  30th  State  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  was  one  of  the  Midwestern  States, 
which  because  of  an  increasing  appetite  for 
democracy  broke  the  pattern  of  adopting  the 
Federal  system.  The  people  of  Wisconsin 
wisely  chose  representation  based  on  popula- 
tion In  both  houses  of  our  legislature. 

It  would  be  Ironic  if,  at  this  Juncture  in 
history  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is 
setting  States  on  the  road  to  more  represent- 
ative apportionment,  Wisconsin  would  step 
backward  down  the  path  to  less  repreaenta- 
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tlon  by  changing  the  constitution  to  Include 
area. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin 
urges  you  to  maintain  Wisconsin's  proud 
place  In  the  history  of  population  appor- 
tionment by  rejecting  Joint  Resolutions  116S, 
117S.  15aA,  155A,  and  156A. 


Statem«nt  Before  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee OF  THE  Wisconsin  Legislature  by 
Mrs.      Marshall      Beauorand.      Director, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin, 
IN  Opposition  to  Joint  Resolution  12.  S 
(Amending   the    Constitution   To   Deny 
Federal    Court    Jurisdiction   Over   State 
Legislative  Apportionment) 
I  am  Mrs.  Marshall  Beaugrand  of  Racine, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Wisconsin  In  opposition  to  Joint 
Resolution  12,  S.    The  league  has  for  many 
years  supported   redlstrlctlng  and  reappor- 
tioning of  legislative  seate  on  a  population 
basis  at  regular  Intervals,  as  provided  In  our 
State  constitution.    We  have  recently  strong- 
ly reaffirmed  this  position. 

Naturally  we,  too,  are  very  Interested  In 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Tennessee  case  and  have  watehed  to  see  what 
effect  It  would  have  In  other  States,  as  weU 
as  in  our  own.  If  we  understand  It  correctly, 
in  the  Tennessee  case  the  Court  has  said, 
m  effect,  that  State  legislatures  are  not  free 
to  deprive  the  citizens  of  a  State  of  their 
rightful  representatatlon  in  their  State  legis- 
latures. And  If  we  understand  correctly  the 
intent  of  Joint  Resolution  12.  S,  It  says,  In 
effect,  that  State  legislatures  are  free  to  do 
this  very  thing.  Further  the  resolution  says 
that  the  people  of  a  State  may  never  appeal 
to  the  Federal  court  In  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation, no  matter  how  serious  their  griev- 
ance might  be.  People  who  do  not  have  their 
Just  measure  of  representation  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies  that  make  decisions  affecting 
their  lives  are  not  free  people.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  deprived  of  this  right,  we 
have  a  grievance.  In  our  State  courte,  and  In 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  entitled  to  redress  of  grievance. 
But  this  resolution  would  take  away  this 
right  tmder  the  U.S.  Constitution,  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  representation  of  citizens  in  their 
State  legislatures,  an  area  of  continuing 
controversy,  since  we  could  not  petition  a 
silent  court. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  learned  something 
of  the  problems  of  reapportionment,  and 
understand  that  there  are  difficult,  personal, 
partisan,  and  economic  questions  Involved 
m  this  Issue,  and  that  It  truly  Is  something 
over  which  reasonable  men  may  disagree.  We 
followed  the  session  last  summer  and  saw 
that  the  disagreement  among  legislators  can 
be  bitter,  almost  violent  at  times.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  ordinary  citizens  can  get  quite 
upset  over  It,  too.  But  a  controversy  can 
be  taken  In  stride  when  It's  all  In  the  frame- 
work of  our  government.  The  rules  for  our 
protection  are  there,  and  the  game  Is  played 
out  according  to  the  rules  that  we  know  and 
respect.  This  Joint  resolution  would  change 
those  rules. 

Those  of  us  who  watch  the  operation  of 
State  government  and  who  know  a  little  of 
government  in  other  States  take  great  pride 
In  Wisconsin.  We  are  confident  that  we  can 
break  through  our  problems  In  Wisconsin, 
rather  than  breaking  down  under  them.  We 
aren't  perfect,  of  course,  but  as  many  text- 
books on  State  government  point  out,  Wis- 
consin has  often  been  the  first  State  to  take 
this  or  that  constructive  action  for  good 
government.  It  seems  unlikely  that  pro- 
posals such  as  thoee  embodied  In  this  group 
of  Joint  resolutions  could  ever  have  origi- 
nated In  Wisconsin— they  are  unlike  Wiscon- 
sin Ideas.  In  our  opinion,  they  urge  us  to 
take  rash  and  excessive  action.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  note  that  the  courte  have  not 
acted  rashly  or  excessively— they  have  acted 


with  considerable  restraint.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  committee,  and  the  legisla- 
ture, wUl  act  with  restraint  and  prudence, 
and  will  refuse  to  recommend  or  to  adopt 
Joint  resolution  12,  S, 

Statement    to     Assembly     Committee    on 
Elections  by  Mrs.  Willard  Hurst,  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin,  in  Par- 
tial Sin»PORT  OF  Joint  Resolution   77A, 
Relating  to  a  Supplementary  Agency  fob 
Legislative  Reapportionment 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin 
favors  amending  the  State  constitution  to 
provide  a  supplementary  agency  to  carry  out 
legislative  reapportionment  If  the  legislature 
falls  to  act.     In  our  studies  of  apportionment 
procedures  we  considered  also  the  possibility 
of  taking  the  responsibility  for  this  painful 
job  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture  by   providing    automatic   reapportion- 
ment, as  six  States  do.    But  most  of  our 
members    preferred    merely    to    establish    a 
supplementary  agency.     It  would  either  be  a 
spur  to  action  by  the  legislature  or  It  would 
do  the  job  Iteelf . 

Eight  States  now  provide  an  alternate  pro- 
cedure If  the  legislature  falls  to  act.  Five  of 
these  alternate  procedures  are  commissions. 
They  have  5  to  10  members,  some  or  all  of 
whom  are  State  officials  as  provided  In  the 
proposal  before  us. 

While  the  league  supporte  the  main  point 
of  this  resolution,  we  question  one  provision. 
That  Is  to  have  the  chief  justice  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reapportionment  commission. 
Even  before  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  constitutionality 
of  Wisconsin  apportionment  acta.  So  It 
seems  the  chief  Justice  should  not  be  in- 
volved In  the  process  at  another  stage  than 
that  of  court  review. 

We  do,  however,  clearly  support  a  supple- 
mentary agency  to  reapportion  if  the  legisla- 
ture falls  to  do  so  within  the  time  provided 
in  the  State  constitution. 

Prof.  Harlan  Hahn,  now  on  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  done 
extensive  research  on  Iowa  government 
and  politics.  This  Is  his  statement  based 
largely  on  the  reapportionment  situation 
in  Iowa : 

The  University  of  Michigan, 

School  of  Public  Health, 
Ann  Arbor,  Micti.,  August  28,  1964. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from 
William  J.  D.  Boyd,  senior  associate  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  asking  me  to 
send  you  a  statement  on  State  legislative 
apportionment  which  the  Senator  might  use 
In  the  current  debate  on  this  subject  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Although  I  have  recently  ac- 
cepted a  Joint  appointment  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  as  a  research  associate  in  the 
school  of  public  health  and  as  an  assistant 
professor  In  the  department  of  political  sci- 
ence, most  of  my  previous  research  on  re- 
apportionment was  done  In  the  State  of 
Iowa  In  connection  with  my  Ph.  D.  disserta- 
tion on  Iowa  politics  which  I  wrote  at  Har- 
vard University. 

I  am,  therefore,  enclosing  a  short  state- 
ment on  legislative  apportionment  based 
largely  upon  data  which  I  obtained  In  Iowa. 
As  you  win  note,  most  of  this  material  has 
previously  appeared  In  two  articles  which  I 
wrote,  "Reapportionment,  the  People,  and 
the  Covirte,"  Iowa  Business  Digest,  XXXIV 
August  1963) ,  pages  19-22  and  "Urban  versus 
Rural  Split  Shows  In  Vote,"  National  Civic 
Review.  LHI  (March  1964),  pages  146-147.  I 
hope  that  you  might  find  the  enclosed  state- 
ment useful. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haslan  Hahn. 
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a  clearer  understanding  of  the 

which  have  developed  since  the 

Co\irt  decisions  on  reappor- 

t  Is  necessary  to  examine  caref  iilly 

advanced  by  both  sides  of 

This  statement  seems  to  be 

Important  with   regard   to   the 

desired  advantages  would  accrue 

sectors  of  the  population  through 

of  the  implementation  of 

decision  requiring  tbat  all  persons 

e[ually  represented  in  both  houses 

legislature.    If  this  assertion  Is  to 

one  must  first  discover  which 

the  population  will  receive  the 

a4vantage  from  the  failure  to  adopt 

apportionment  plan  promptly, 

determine    whether    or    not   this 

supported  such  a  delay, 
on  this  subject  can  be  obtained 
State  of  Iowa.    Although  the  con- 
that  State  requires  the  reappor- 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislatxire 
solely  on  the  basis  of  popiila- 
to  1964  the  Iowa  General  Assembly 
seen   reapportioned    in    nearly   50 
1963   the  legislature   passed   and 
to  a  popular  referendiun  a  con- 
amendment,  conunonly  known  as 
}lan,  which  would  have  postponed 
by    freezing    only    a 
in  the  disparity  of  pop- 
representatlon   into   the   State 
Although  this  amendment  was 
gly  defeated  at  the  polls,  both 
plan   and  the  apportionment   of 
Legislature  prior  to  1964  provide 
t  unity   to  determine  which  group 
greatest  advantage  under  those 
whether  or  not  this  group  sup- 
postponement  of  an  equal  appor- 
3lan. 
otten  been  assumed  that  an  imequal 
of     legislative     seats     gives 
reijresentation  to  farmers  and  to  geo- 
Yet    the    55    least    populous 
vhlch   constituted   a   majority   In 
of  the  lower  house  of  the 
before  1964,  represent  only 
of  the  area  and  46.5  percent  of 
it>8ldents  in  the  State.     The  50  least 
zouaUea,  which  would  have  con- 
laajorlty  In  the  Iowa  House  under 
1  .pportlonment  plan,  represent  only 
of   the  area  and  40.9   percent 
residents  in  the  State. 

striking   perhaps   is   the   fact 

residents  do  not  have  a  majority 

50  or  55  least  populovis  counties 

Statistics   reveal    that   farm 

constitute  only  40.7  percent  of  the 

Ilv  ng  in  the  50  least  populous  coun- 

6  percent  of  the  population  of 

lea^t  populous  cotinties. 

then,  would  have  controlled 

in   the   Iowa   Legislature?     The 

or  the  apportionment  before  1964 

given    the   residents    of   small 

a|)orlty  representation  in  the  Iowa 

According  to  the  1960  census, 

li\{lng   in  small,  incorporated   towns 

for  52.1  percent  of  the  total  pop- 

the  50  least  populous  counties  and 

of  the  population  of  the  55  least 

counties.     None  of  those  counties 

of  10,000  or  more  population. 

papulation  of  the  20  counties  having 

than  10,000  is  53.1  percent  of 

population  of  the  State.     Within 

bounties  the  people  living  in  towns 

or  more  represent  71.8  percent  of 

population  of  the  counties.    Thus 

of  towns  of  more  than  10,000 

are  probably  the  most  vuiderrep- 

legment  in   the   Iowa  Legislature, 

towns   smaller   than    10,000    are 

the  most  overrepresented  group. 

ml!  ;bt  therefore  anticipate  that  voters 

less  than  10,000  population  would 
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have  provided  the  strongest  support  and 
that  voters  in  cities  larger  than  10.000  would 
have  evidenced  the  strongest  opposition  to 
the  Shaff  plan.  Since  a  Federal  court  had 
already  declared  the  apportionment  which 
existed  in  1963  unconstitutional,  support  for 
the  Shaff  plan  In  the  referendum  could  only 
be  Interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  willingness 
to  postpone  an  equal  apportionment  scheme. 
As  expected,  cities  of  more  than  10.000  popu- 
lation demonstrated  the  greatest  opposition 
to  the  Shaff  plan;  and  the  plan  was  largely 
defeated  In  the  17  counties  In  Iowa  which 
contain  cities  larger  than  10,000.  However, 
support  for  the  Shaff  plan  did  not  follow  the 
anticipated  pattern. 

Although  the  Shaff  plan  would  have  given 
majority  representation  In  the  State  legis- 
lature to  small  towns  rather  than  farm  areas, 
farm  townships  In  19  counties  supported  the 
plan  with  a  70.2-percent  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  county  seat  towns  in  these 
19  counties  opposed  the  plan  by  56.4  percent. 

In  one  county  the  farm  townships  recorded 
a  majority  vote  against  the  plan.  In  Cerro 
Gordo  County  the  farm  townships  opposed 
the  plan  by  52.4  percent,  while  Mason  City, 
the  only  town  in  the  19  counties  studied  of 
more  than  10.000  population,  was  82.4  per- 
cent in  opposition.  When  the  votes  from 
Cerro  Gordo  County  are  omitted  from  the 
total,  the  vote  In  opposition  to  the  Shaff 
plan  was  29  percent  In  the  farm  townships 
and  45.7  percent  In  the  county  seats. 

Apparently  voters  do  not  always  consult 
their  self-interest  when  balloting  on  this  Is- 
sue. The  vote  on  apportionment  In  Iowa 
was  probably  Influenced  more  by  the  gen- 
eral configurations  of  urban-rural  conflict 
than  It  was  by  the  Interests  of  the  sectors 
of  the  population  Involved.  Farmers  were 
apparently  deluded  by  the  belief  that  the 
Shaff  plan  would  give  them  majority  repre- 
sentation in  the  Iowa  Legislature;  and  small 
towns  seemed  to  Identify  more  with  the  view- 
point of  their  larger  urban  counterparts  than 
with  their  own  Interests  In  this  election. 

Thus  the  above  evidence,  which  has  been 
largely  complied  from  two  articles  in  the 
Iowa  Business  Digest  and  the  National  Civic 
Review,  indicates  that  there  are  several 
myths  in  the  reapportionment  controversy 
which  should  be  dispelled.  Neither  farmers 
nor  geographical  area  would  always  gain  ma- 
jority representation  In  a  State  legislature 
through  a  delay  In  equal  apportionment. 
And  the  segment  of  the  population  which 
would  obtain  the  greatest  advantage  through 
the  postponement  of  equal  apportionment 
has  not  supported  such  a  delay.  There  were 
no  groups  which  would  both  gain  an  ad- 
vantage and  which  have  supported  the  fail- 
ure to  reapportion  State  legislatures  prompt- 
ly on  the  basis  of  population.  Therefore, 
there  would  seem  to  be  few  reasons  for  fur- 
ther delay  In  the  Implementation  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Mr.  Irving  Achtenberg.  an  outstanding 
attorney  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  made  the 
following  statement  on  reapportionment 
before  the  Democratic  platform  com- 
mittee : 

Kansas  Crrv.  Mo.. 
I  August  28, 1964. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washiuffton,  D.C. 

My  DtAK  Senatoh:  Mr.  William  Boyd,  of 
National  Municipal  League,  Indicates  that 
you  are  Interested  In  public  statements  on 
the  subject  of  reapportionment 

I  enclose  herewith  a  statement  which  I 
made  before  the  Democratic  platfonn  com- 
mittee last  week,  which  I  would  be  very 
happy  for  you  to  use  for  any  purpose  which 
it  might  serve. 

We  are  all  very  appreciative  of  your  efforts 
In  behalf  of  equal  representation  and  I  per- 
sonally want  to  cheer  and  urge  you  on  in 


this  most  important  political  effort  for  eouAi 
representation.  "Siai 

Sincerely  yours, 

Irving  Achtenbbu;. 

Statement  on  Reapportionment  bt  Iivimo 
Achtenberg  Betore  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form  Committee,  August  20,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  thlg 
afternoon  to  urge  you  to  consider  a  pUmv 
In  the  Democratic  Party  platform  afflnnln« 
the  principle  of  equality  of  representation* 
under  the  14th  amendment;  supporting  the 
magnificent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  calling  for  legislative  reapportionment- 
decrying  current  congressional  efforts  at  de- 
laying and  destroying  legislative  reform  and 
calling  upon  the  States  to  voluntarily  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
mandate  of  "one  person — one  vote." 

The  Court,  by  its  momentous  decisions  in 
Baker  v.  Carr  and  Reynolds  v.  Sims  ixu 
opened  the  Judicial  gates  through  which  we 
can  return  to  equal  representation  by  pop- 
ulation, with  which  our  country  began,  but 
which  have  been  eroded  in  the  past  century. 
When  the  Thirteen  Colonies  became  States 
In  1775,  most  of  them  adopted  constitutions 
employing  population  as  the  basis  for  elec- 
tion of  legislators.  Through  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  the  tendency  toward 
political  equality  of  persons  regardless  of 
origins  or  economic  position,  continued. 
The  original  constitutions  of  36  States  re- 
quired that  representation  be  based  totally 
or   substantially    on   population. 

However,  there  was  a  shift  from  this  pat- 
tern In  the  second  half  of  the  century.  The 
growth  of  cities  and  the  shifts  of  population 
from  the  farms  became  appreciable  and  there 
began  to  develop  differences  of  economic  and 
political  philosophy  between  the  citizens  In 
rural  areas  and  those  of  the  cities.  Despite 
the  change  to  an  urban-oriented  economy, 
legislative  apportionment  and  legislative  ap- 
portionment formulas  have  failed  to  reflect 
the  change — this  has  been  because  of  the 
resistance  of  niral  legislators,  not  anxious  to 
vote  themselves,  or  their  friends,  or  political 
point  of  view,  out  of  oflQce. 

Today  over  135  million  Americans — 3  out 
of  4  of  us — live  in  cities  and  suburbs.  We 
are  an  urban  society.  Yet  the  undisputed  fig- 
ures show  that  in  most  States  the  rural 
voters  are  overwhelmingly  in  control  of  one 
legislative  house  and  overweighted.  If  not 
dominant.  In  the  other  house.  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri  20  percent  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  elect  a  majority  of  the  lower 
house  and  69  of  the  89  rural  counties  favored 
In  the  lower  house  are  also  favored  in  the 
senate.  The  smallest  county,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  4,000  has  1  representative  Just 
as  does  the  largest  district  with  over  55.000 
people — an  unfair  weighting  of  the  rural  vote 
over  the  urban  vote  of  13.5  to  1.  In  each 
of  your  States  you  know  that  a  somewhat 
similar  malapportionment  exists. 

What  is  the  significance  of  all  of  this? 
Simply  that  our  State  legislatures  are  not 
adequately  handling  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  resulting  from  our 
20th-century  life.  Representative  govern- 
ment is  not  working  well  at  the  State  level. 
As  a  result  the  cities  are  looking  elsewhere 
for  solutions  to  their  problems.  The  States 
are  ceasing  to  play  their  proper,  important 
role  in  the  governmental  sector  of  our  society. 
The  Supreme  Coiort  has  met  this  Issue  di- 
rectly and  forcefully.  On  June  15.  1964,  in 
the  case  of  Reynolds  V.  Sims,  Chief  Justlc* 
Warren,  speaking  for  the  majority,  said: 

"We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  the  equal -protection  clause  re- 
quires that  the  seats  in  both  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis.  Simply  stated, 
an  individual's  right  to  vote  is  unconstitu- 
tionally impaired  when  its  weight  is  in  • 
substantial  fashion  diluted  when  compared 
with  votes  of  citizens  living  In  other  parts  of 
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w  QtAte  The  equal-protection  clause  re- 
^'  f**J5at  a  State  make  an  honest  and 
'^i^t^elort  to  construct  districts,  in 
^  SZs  of  its  legislature,  as  nearly  of 
*"  iT^nulatlon  as  Is  practicable." 
"^tTi  Say  summarize  the  rule  laid  down,  it 
.  ^>,«t^th  bouses  of  every  State  legislature 
**  *  thP^n  a  population  basis  and  each  State 
Sus  mie  aKonest  and  good  faith  effort 
r  form   legislative    districts    as    nearly    of 

^JSUnrjrSSIJfmust  defend,  not 

HSp^--^^^^^ 

S>e  Ra'pubfcans  in  Texas;  the  liberals  in  the 
^ Iff-ities  or  the  conservatives  in  the  sub- 
'T  ¥Se  truth  is  that  today  the  most 
underrepresented  geographic  group  is  not  the 
voSs  of  the  central  cities,  but  those  In  the 

'X?ac°f rJmaCthat  the  only  fair  stand- 
ard of  representation  In  a  democracy  is  peo- 
Jt^not  mountains,  or  acres,  or  economic 
fntl^ests  This  means,  and  requires,  equality 
of  representation  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 

'*The' Republican   Party   platform   proposes 
tamnerlng  with  this  fundamental  democratic 
nrlnclDle    by    supporting    a    constitutional 
kmendment  enabling  States  to  apportion  one 
house  on   a   basis    including   factors    other 
than  population.    Do  not  be  misled  by  argu- 
ments that  this  is  a  fair  compromise,  bal- 
ancing the  votes  between  the  rural  interests 
and  those  of  the  cities.    This  proposal  would 
totally  resist  any  real  change.     The   power 
of  a  rural   group,   or   any    other    economic 
minority,  to  control  one  house  is  the  power 
to  block  and  destroy  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  other  house.     What  other  fac- 
tors does   the    other    party    suggest.    If    not 
population?     What    virtue    is   possessed    by 
those  who  reside  in  the  sparsely  populated 
areas    which   is   not   possessed   by   those   in 
more'    densely     populated      areas?       Many 
minorities  besides   the   farmer  have  special 
problems  In  their  relation  to  their  govern- 
ment.    Organized   labor   is   concerned  with 
legislation  affecting  Its  dealings  with  man- 
agement, and  Industry  likewise  is  concerned 
with  Its  relationship  to  labor;  the  Catholic 
Is  concerned  with  the  growing  costs  of  paro- 
chial education;  other  groups  are  concerned 
with  the  relationship  between  church  and 
state;  and  resort  areas  want  laws  preserving 
parks  and  recreational  areas;   central  cities 
need  help  with  the  decaying  slums  and  prob- 
lems of  sewage,  water  supply,  mass  transit, 
zoning  and  urban  sprawl;  the  Negro  Is-con- 
ccmed  with  civil  rights  and  his  position  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.    Which 
of  these  economic,  religious   or   geographic 
groups  would  have  a  greater  voice  in  your 
State  if  factors  other  than  population  may 
control  one  house?     If  the  rural  voter  with 
his  special  problems  Is  entitled  to  a  heavy 
weighting  of  his  vote,  why  not  one  or  all  of 
these? 

The  answer  is  simple  and  absolute.  Once 
we  depart  from  the  principle  of  "one  person, 
one  vote"  there  is  no  rational  standard,  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  American  form  of  rep- 
resentative government  first  proclaimed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  major  con- 
gressional attempt  either  to  destroy  the  pow- 
er of  the  Federal  courts  to  require  equal  rep- 
resentation or  to  delay  and  impede  the  im- 
plementation of  court  decrees.  These  efforts 
are  ill-conceived  tampering  with  fundamen- 
tal, democratic,  constitutional  rights.  We 
must  not  as  a  party  sanction  or  favor  any 
such  attempts. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  claim  that  equitable 
reapportionment  will  solve  all  our  legislative 
lUs.  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest,  however, 
that  It  will  produce  greater  awareness  In  at 
least  two  of  the  great  problem  areas  of  to- 
day—the fields  of  hvunan  rights  and  urban 
affairs. 
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We  are  the  party  which  in  1796  in  America's 
first  contested  national  election  campaigned 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
on  the  principles  of  "the  rights  of  man." 
We  are  the  party  that  in  1960  in  its  platform 
concerned  itself  with  the  issues  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity — the  right  to  use- 
ful employment,  minimum  wages,  a  decent 
living  for  the  farmer,  the  right  to  a  decent 
home,  adequate  medical  care  and  protection 
from  the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness 
and  unemployment,  the  need  for  better  edu- 
cation for  our  children  and  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  men. 

When  you  again  this  year  deliberate  on 
these  specific  rights  of  the  individual,  which 
our  party  defends  and  supports,  remember 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  most  cherished 
and  fundamental  right  of  all,  underlying, 
supporting  and  protecting  all  the  rest. 

We  must  not  temporize,  we  cannot  com- 
promise the  right  of  all  Americans  to  an 
equal  voice  in  the  legislative  branches  of 
their  government. 

Irving  Achtenberg, 

KaTisas  City,  Mo. 

(Attorney  for  plaintiffs  from  the  under- 
represented  urban  areas  of  Missouri  now  seek- 
ing reapportionment  of  the  State  legislature 
In  the  Federal  court  case  of  Jonas  v.  Heames.) 

Following  is  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  M.  L.  Borawick,  of  Midway, 
Wash.,  who  has  served  as  counsel  in  the 
reapportionment  case  in  that  State.  He 
describes  the  confusion  that  would  be 
created  in  that  State  by  passage  of  the 
Dirksen-Mansfield  rider : 

MiDWAT,  Wash., 
September  4,  1964. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  National  Munici- 
pal League  requests  that  those  Interested  In 
opposing  Senator  Dirksen's  pending  bill  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Judiciary  to  write  you 
since  you  are  spearheading  the  efforts  to  de- 
feat this  measure.  Since  I  feel  strongly  about 
this  matter.  I  send  this  letter  for  whatever 
assistance  It  may  be  in  your  struggle. 

In  June  1962,  I  had  the  occasion  to  file  the 
Washington  State  reapportionment  case  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Seattle.  This  court 
was  chosen  because  it  offered  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  filing  in  the  State  courts.  The 
three-Judge  court  called  for  by  the  United 
States  Code  and  the  direct  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  meant  a  faster  and  less  ex- 
pensive action  than  a  comparable  suit  in  the 
State  system.  As  it  turned  out,  the  advan- 
tages I  recited  were  soon  apparent  to  all 
parties.  The  case  was  filed  on  June  6,  1962. 
It  was  decided  on  the  merits  on  December 
13,  1962.  A  decree  was  entered  in  May  1963, 
the  delay  due  to  the  court  giving  the  legisla- 
ture an  opportunity  to  apportion  itself  dur- 
ing its  regular  session  in  1963.  This  the  leg- 
islature failed  to  do  in  both  regular  and  spe- 
cial session.  The  State  appealed,  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  aflarmed  the  lower  court  on 
the  merits  in  June  1964.  Thigpen  v.  Meyers, 
211  F.  Supp.  826  (1962);  Meyers  v.  Thigpen, 

377   U.S.   ,   32    Law   Week   3442    (1964). 

Thus  a  final  decision  was  rendered  in  Just 
2  years  after  the  original  complaint  was 
filed,  and  the  preparation  of  extensive  and 
expensive  briefs  which  would  have  been 
necessary,  in  all  probability,  had  the  action 
gone  from  the  superior  covirt  to  the  State 
supreme  court  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Covirt  was 
avoided. 

If  the  Dirksen  bill  is  passed,  a  litigant  in 
this  type  of  action  will  be  denied  these  very 
real  advantages.  Litigation  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  public  will  sviffer. 

On  the  merits  as  applied  locally,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legislature  has  not  apportioned 


Itself  of  its  own  volition  since  1901.  Even 
In  that  year,  the  apportionment  was  but  a 
completion  of  the  original  apportionment 
called  for  by  the  State  constitution.  Our 
SUte  constitution  provides  for  legislative 
reapportionment  after  every  Federal  census 
"according  to  population."  An  initiative 
measure  which  would  have  placed  legislative 
districts  close  to  numerical  equality  was 
passed  in  the  mid-1960's,  but  the  legislature 
emasculated  the  initiative. 

A  State  court  challenge  to  the  districting 
failed  because  of  failure  of  proof  as  to  popu- 
lation figures.  By  1960,  the  differences  in 
population  between  legislative  districts  was 
as  high  as  8  to  1 .  Recent  population  studies 
show  these  discrepancies  are  widening  as 
more  and  more  people  leave  the  rural  and 
central  city  areas  and  move  to  the  suburbs. 
Admittedly  the  discrepancies  in  Washington 
State  are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
for  example,  but  8  to  1,  and  growing,  when 
1  to  1  is  called  for  by  the  State  constitution 
is  bad  enough. 

So  for  the  first  time  in  60  years,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  obtaining  not  only  Federal  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  but  guarantees  of  our 
State  constitution  through  the  action  of  our 
three-Judge  Federal  court.  A  hearing  is 
scheduled  on  September  14  in  Seattle  at 
which  time  we  expect  the  Court  to  hand 
down  a  final  decree  Implementing  the  Court's 
prior  rulings  that  the  legislative  districts  are 
unconstitutionally  drawn. 

If  the  Dirksen  bill  is  passed,  2  year's  work 
will  go  for  naught,  and  we  will  probably 
be  in  a  situation  where  an  action  to  reappor- 
tion will  be  brought  in  the  State  courts  re- 
sulting in  a  duplication  of  effort  and  crea- 
tion of  unnecessary  and  additional  political 
uncertainty. 

While  I  have  not  read  of  anyone  articu- 
lating it  on  Xhe  floor  of  Congress,  there  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  Congress  may  properly 
withdraw  all  Jurisdiction  from  Federal  courts 
In  the  State  legislative  apportionment  area 
because  of  the  precedent  set  down  in  ex  parte 
McCardle,  7  Wall.  (74  U.S.  506).  (1869). 
None  of  the  writings  I  have  seen  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Dirksen  bill  have  pointed  out 
that  McCardle  concerned  itself  with  the  with- 
drawal by  Congress  of  jurisdiction  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  appeals  from  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  in  a  given  area  while  the  Dirksen 
bin.  If  I  correctly  understand  It,  would  deny 
Federal  appellate  Jurisdiction  In  the  review  of 
State  court  decisions.  This  is  a  horse  of  an 
entirely  different  color.  It  seems  that  the 
Dirksen  bill,  if  successfully  negotiated 
through  Congress,  would  bring  about  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  character  of  the 
Federal  system. 

Finally,  the  Dirksen  bill  would  operate  ret- 
rospectively to  impair  or  deny  vested  rights. 
The  analogy  of  this  type  of  legislation  to 
ex  post  facto  laws  is  clear. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  heartily  sup- 
port yovu"  opposition  to  the  Dirksen  bill.     If 
there  is  any  further  assistance  I  can  give, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  Borawick. 

Following  is  a  statement  made  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  the 
Honorable  Herman  Goldner,  mayor  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Florida  Mayors'  Conference  on  Fair 
Apportionment: 
Remarks  by  Mator  Herman  Goldner,  of  St. 

Petersburg,    in    Testimony    Before    the 

House  Judiciary   Committee,   Wednesday, 

AxrousT  5, 1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here 
today  as  the  representative  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  as  chairman  of  the  Flor- 
ida Mayors'  Conference  on  Pair  Apportion- 
ment and  as  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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pprpose  is  to  attempt  to  shed  some 

a  problem  facing  the  burgeoning 

j-eas   of  this   Nation   which,   If  not 

sympathetic  hearing  by  you  and  by 

Congress,  will  result  in  fiirther 

knd  shambles  such  as  we  have  wlt- 

I  lost  recently  in  the  heavily  populated 
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iropoeed    constitutional    amendment 
considering  would,  if  approved,  de- 
majorlty  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
opportunity  of  fair  representation 
dtate  legislatures.    This  has  been  the 
du  Ing  the  first  64  years  of  this  century 
ma  lority  of  States  in  this  country. 
Wlthqut  fair  representation  in  State  law- 
bodies,    the    needs    of    urban    areas 
shunted  aside  for  pork  barrel  pro- 
t|bat  exist  on  xu-ban -earned  tax  dol- 
perpetuate  the  dynasty  of  rural- 
legislators  who  cannot  or  will  not 
to  their  responsibilities  to  the  large 

of  people  In  our  cities, 
ng  this  matter  close  to  home  for  me 
sljtuatlon  in  Florida  right  now. 

rural  power  structure,  elected  by 

half  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 

a  death  grip  on  the  helm  of  both 

This  power  group  comprises  a  ma- 
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of  correcting  this  situation  to  give 

peofcle  the  rights  guaranteed  under  our 

Cor  stltutlon,  the  people  serving  in  these 

qave  offered  token  plans  that  merely 

districts  in  a  manner  so  that  their 

never  lost. 

Situation  has  become  a  cancer  on  our 

body  politic.     It   Is  getting  larger 

of    smaller.     It   is   a   roadblock   for 

growth  that  has  caused  the  cities  to 

ov(  r,  more  costly  and  time-consvmniing 

t  J  meet  the  problems  inherent  with  a 

po  ralatlon. 

tv  rther  illustrate.  let  us  take  a  close 

^orlda's  history  In  reapportionment. 

1  125,  Florida's   State  Legislature   has 

copfronted  with  four  constitutionally 

reapportionment  sessions.     To  date 

been  a  negligible  amoxint  of  prog- 

1925,   the    creation    of   four    new 

created  foiir  new  house  seats;  the 

meanwhile,  through   expansion  and 

of  counties,  added  six  seats  in  the 

from     1923-25.     This    brought    the 

f  »r  the  2  houses  to  38  senators  and 

pre  lentatlves.     These  figures  were  not  to 

figain  imtll  1963. 

intervening  period,  apportionment 
iras  severely  limited.  In  1935,  four 
E  sats  were  reshuffled.  In  1945,  two 
8  »ats  and  two  senate  seats  were  re- 


li 


foi  ever 


with  Florida  beginning  to  swing 

most  dynamic  growth   period  any 

this  Nation  has  ever  experienced, 

legislature  made  a  vain  attempt  to  as- 

minorlty  control  of  the  senate. 

bo  make  each  of  Florida's  67  counties 

district  was  soundly  defeated  by 

at  the  polls.    Two  other  apportion - 

were  vetoed  by  then  Gov.  Leroy 

because  they  didnt  do  the  Job.     In 

special  session  of  the  legislature  of- 

"dalsy  chain"  amendment  that  was 

Invalidated  by  another  vote  of  the 


1  rst 


successful  reapportionment  was 

in  early  1963.    By  successful  I  mean 

at  least  something  was  done,  al- 

It  was  by  no  means  enough  to  even 

fair  apportionment.     In  the  pre- 

lejg^atlve  session,  1961,  a  majority  of 

Senate  was  elected  from  counties 

12.3  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 

majMlty  of  the  house  was  elected 

counties  having   14.7   percent  of  the 

A    plan    for    realinement    was 

by  this  body  for  ratification  by  the 


people.  This  failed  at  the  polls  and  shortly 
thereafter,  a  special  legislative  session  was 
called  by  Gov.  Parrls  Bryant. 

The  special  session  of  November  1962  failed 
in  its  mission  to  come  up  with  a  reapportion- 
ment formula  which  would  be  more  palatable 
than  the  one  which  had  been  defeated  at  the 
polls. 

Another  special  session  was  called  in  late 
January  of  1963.  approximately  2  months  be- 
fore the  regular  legislative  session  was  slated 
to  open.  This  third  special  session  within 
18  months  came  up  with  a  proposal  that  was 
immediately  Implemented  by  statute  and  at 
the  same  time  offered  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  considered  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  general  election. 

Quickly  acting  on  this  plan,  a  new  legisla- 
ture was  elected  which  offered  a  slightly 
Improved  but  wholly  inadequate  representa- 
tion of  the  majority  of  Florldians.  The  1963 
legislature  was  so  constructed  that  27.4  per- 
cent of  the  population  elected  the  house  of 
representatives  while  14.5  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple elected  a  majority  of  the  senate. 

Today  these  figures  are  a  little  worse  as 
our  lu-ban  areas  have  continued  to  grow 
larger. 

Malapportionment  Is  not  an  evil  designed 
by  these  people  who  refuse  to  give  the  ma- 
jority a  fair  voice.  It  Is  merely  a  convenient 
tool  that  was  created  by  rapid  growth  In 
concentrated  areas. 

As  the  growth  In  our  population  centers 
has  continued  upward,  the  needs  of  these 
areas  have  Increased.  There  Is  one  major 
Item  that  Is  most  vital  to  people  living  In 
these  populous  areas — taxation. 

Most  people  don't  object  to  carrying  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  load.  And  yet  the  bat- 
tlecry  of  our  Founding  Fathers  during  the 
American  Revolution  has  come  back  to  haunt 
many  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  In  large  cities.  That  being  "Tax- 
ation without  representation  Is  tyranny." 
In  our  cases,  we  cannot  say  we  aren't  repre- 
sented.   We  Just  aren't  fairly  represented. 

An  illustration:  Today  in  Florida,  a  State 
senator  from  Dade  County  (Miami)  repre- 
sents 467,500  people.  A  State  senator  from 
the  district  made  up  of  Levy,  Dixie,  and  Gil- 
christ Counties  represents  17,700  people. 
They  both  have  the  same  lawmaking  and 
voting  privileges,  but  the  senator  represent- 
ing Levy,  Dixie,  and  Gilchrist  Counties  ac- 
tually has  more  than  25  times  the  voting 
power  of  the  Senator  from  Dade  County. 

There  exists,  therefore,  not  only  a  great 
deficiency  In  representation  for  our  cities  In 
State  legislatures,  but  a  definite  tax  Imbal- 
ance which  continues  to  get  more  topheavy 
in  favor  of  the  less  populous  areas. 

Those  who  would  point  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  say  that  this  is  the  way  our  fore- 
fathers meant  the  State  lawmaking  bodies 
to  be  made  up  also  are  not  looking  closely 
enough  at  their  history  books. 

In  1838,  Florida's  first  constitutional  con- 
vention proposed  a  legislature  which  had 
a  senate  and  a  house  with  districts  divided 
as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  possible. 

This  constitution  was  approved  by  the 
people  and  was  the  document  under  which 
Florida  was  governed  when  It  entered  the 
Union  in  1845.  In  the  years  that  followed. 
Florida  had  four  more  "new"  constitutions — 
yet  alwajre  the  principle  of  fair  representa- 
tion in  both  houses  prevailed  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  documents. 

There  is  no  magic  number  which  will  give 
us  complete  fair  apportionment.  No  equal 
tinlts  of  population  can  be  designated  In  or- 
der to  do  this  because  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions known  as  counties.  We  ask  that 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  however,  that 
those  areas  with  massive  populations  be  giv- 
en the  full  right  to  vote  and  not  be  relegated 
to  positions  of  partial  citizenship  through 
denial   of  representation. 

The  restilt  of  the  malapportionment  is  the 
very  thing  our  rural -controlled  leglslatiires 


decry  as  the  •oclallstlc  drift  of  ths  ifca-. 
through  welfare  and  aid  programs.       ^*0i 

If  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  Stei>. 
faced  squarely  the  apportionment  reanrS* 
bllltles  that  are  theirs  by  law,  thsaSIl 
would  not  have  to  continue  to  go  tooH 
Federal  Government  for  help  in  meetHit  ^ 
needs  of  their  growing  populations.    ^^ 

In  Florida,  cities  have  no  tax  powen  oth* 
than  ad  valorem  property  taxes.  ThepefaJf 
we  are  pinned  down  very  tightly  on  lu^ 
what  we  can  do  and  can't  do  for  the  peooii 
we  represent.  As  mayor  of  St.  Petenwf 
I  am  in  a  better  position  than  most  htcnh 
of  some  excellent  management  of  our  clt» 
affairs  and  because  of  the  wonderf\n  patient 
of  my  constituency. 

However,  in  most  cities,  there  is  a  growint 
unrest  for  those  things  which  have  bem 
due  for  so  long  but  which  population  cea- 
ters  of  this  Nation  are  only  doing  what 
must  be  done  in  order  for  them  to  aurviw 
Take  away  our  chances  of  fair  apportioa. 
ment  and  you  will  be  thrusting  on  the 
people  of  this  country  a  burden  that  ma* 
in  the  final  analysis,  break  our  backs. 

Reapportionment  must  be  required,  and 
it  must  come  quickly.  We  proudly  boa«t 
of  being  the  most  modern  and  dynamic 
nation  In  the  world  yet  we  are  attemptlM 
to  govern  this  great  Nation  through  a  tji- 
tem  at  the  State  level  that  is  a  smotherthj 
cover  of  mediocrity. 

We  had  a  constitutional  amendment  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century  that  reflect! 
what  happens  when  people  out  of  tune  with 
the  majority  gain  control.  Prohibition  mi 
a  mistake.  Countless  lives  and  a  great  many 
tax  dollars  were  wasted  enforcing  a  lav 
that  people  didn't  want.  Don't  make  the 
same  mistake  with  this  amendment  pro- 
hibiting court  intervention  in  State  appor- 
tionment. You  will  seal  off  the  only  chanc* 
we  have  left  to  gain  our  rightful  place  In 
the  affairs  of  our  State.  You  will  be  mak- 
Ing  the  same  mistake  that  our  English  an- 
cestors made.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  OUa- 
homa,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
application  of  the  proposed  Mansfield 
amendment  to  an  existing  court  order. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  language.  We 
are  not  only  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  function  of  a  district  court 
in  any  action,  but  also  "Any  order  affect- 
ing the  conduct  of  a  State  government." 
That  would  be  specifically  applicable  to 
a  situation  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation  of  the  language. 
If  the  court  observed  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress at  all,  it  would  be  helpful  to  our 
State.  We  have  given  our  legislature, 
which  meets  in  January 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  been  given 
until  March  31  to  complete  reapportlon- 
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-,»nt  In  the  meantime,  however,  be- 
«S"  of  the  court's  order,  the  Gover- 
S,r--who  is  now  running  for  reelection— 
Srated  that  he  might  call  a  special 
SSiSi  of  the  old  legislature  after  elec- 

*^Tdo  not  know  what  they  would  do. 
ThPv  could  conceivably  vote  the  new  leg- 
Sature  which  would  be  elected  the  first 
BM.k  in' November,  out  of  business.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  would  be. 
mit  it  would  be  handled  much  more 
anoothly.  and  a  better  job  would  be  done 
ff  the  legislature  could  meet  as  usual. 
And  I  am  sure  it  could  complete  its  work 
within  the  time  which  the  sense  of  the 
congress    establishes    as    a    reasonable 

'%  METCALF.  I  believe  that  is  ex- 
ftptlv  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator "from  Montana  for  his  interpreta- 
tion. It  makes  sense.  It  was  what  I 
hoped  he  would  say.  „,..,*     t 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
vieldto  the  senior  Senator  from  lUinois 
[Mr.  DOUGLAS]  such  time  as  he  may  re- 

^  Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  Dirksen  amendment,  which  in 
a  sense  is  stiU  before  this  body,  was 
aimed  at  delaying,  and,  if  possible,  over- 
throwing the  apportionment  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  that 
those  decisions  were  long  overdue,  and 
are  basically  correct,  so  that  they  should 
be  affirmed,  and  not  reversed.  That  was 
the  fundamental  reason  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment. 

The  population  districts  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  State  legislature 
were  laid  out  long  ago,  when  the  States 
were  primarily  rural  and  agricultural, 
with  their  populations  relatively  evenly 
spread  over  a  particular  State.  And  the 
apportionment  schemes  which  were  laid 
down  go  back  in  certain  States  to  the 
period  before  there  was  even  a  United 
States  of  America.  For  the  constitu- 
tions of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  Jersey  laid  out  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation, for  at  least  one  house,  based 
on  the  population  situation  which 
existed  almost  two  centuries  ago. 

In  a  great  many  other  States,  the  ap- 
portionment pattern  was  laid  out  be- 
fore 1900.  In  general,  I  think  that  the 
decade  1900-1910  was  the  period,  or  al- 
most the  latest  period,  in  the  majority 
of  the  States,  when  the  legislative  pat- 
tern of  representation  was  formed.  Since 
those  times,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous shift  of  population,  both  to  the 
cities  and  to  the  suburbs. 

I  introduced  figures  early  in  the  debate 
to  show  that,  whereas  even  as  late  as 
1910,  only  31  percent  of  the  population 
lived  in  areas  which  could  be  regarded 
as  metropolitan,  by  1960,  62  percent  Uved 
in  these  metropolitan  areas.  Today, 
probably  the  figure  is  close  to  two-thirds. 
With  the  rapid  movement  toward  the 
cities  and  suburbs,  this  percentage  will 
shortly  become  70  percent,  75  percent, 
and  then  80  percent.  But  the  States 
have  been  held  to  the  legislative  system 
of  apportionment  based  on  conditions 
which  have  long  since  disappeared.  Of 
course,  those  who  benefit  trom  this  mal- 


apportionment do  not  want  to  change  It. 
The  politicians  in  the  small  communities 
and  small  counties  do  not  want  to  change 
it.  It  would  mean  diminishing  their 
power.  The  big  corporations  and  private 
utilities  do  not  want  to  change  it,  in  the 
main,  because  they  find  it  easier  to  con- 
trol the  legislators  from  those  districts 
than  they  would  the  legislators  from  the 
cities  and  suburbs.  So  there  are  power- 
ful forces  in  opposition  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  acted  only  after 
no  other  practical  remedy  was  presented 
or  possible.  The  existing,  malappor- 
tioned  legislators  tiave  refused  to  re- 
apportion themselves. 

The  State  courts  had  refused  to  inter- 
vene, even  when,  as  in  many  cases,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the 
State  constitutions  prescribed  a  reap- 
portionment every  10  years  according  to 
population.  This  injunction  was  vio- 
lated decade  after  decade.  And  the 
State  courts  stated  that  they  were 
powerless  to  interfere.  The  Federal 
courts  withheld  action  for  a  long  time. 
In  the  famous  case  of  Colegrove 
against  Green,  with  a  somewhat  divided 
opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
interfere.  But,  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  no  other  remedy,  that 
the  legislatures  would  not  act  and  the 
State  courts  would  not  act,  then  the  Su- 
preme Court  stepped  into  the  breach. 

It  has  now  been  charged  that  it  did  so 
in  a  legislative  fashion  because  they 
thought  it  was  proper  to  reapportion. 
And,  I  dare  say  they  did  so  believe.  It 
has  been  charged  that  they  did  not  do  so 
under  the  Constitution.    I  deny  that. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  a  great  many  people  try 
to  ignore.     It  is  the  14th  amendment. 
And  the  14th  amendment  provides  that 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."    That  is 
a  part  of  the  Constitution.   The  Supreme 
Court   reasoned,   "How   can   people   be 
granted  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
if  they  have  grossly  unequal  representa- 
tion in  the  legislative  bodies  which  make 
the  laws?"    If  they  are  substantially  un- 
der represented,    they    will   not   be   ac- 
corded the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  answer 
to   that   logic   under   the   Constitution. 
Some  have  quoted  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
sent.   But,  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
that    Justice    Harlan    was    almost    the 
sole  dissenter  as  far  as  the  logical  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  issue  are 
concerned. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  pattern  of 
apportionment  demands  change.  We 
have  placed  some  of  these  figures  in  the 
Record.  But,  they  are  worth  repeating 
again.  Let  me  take  the  case  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  various  bodies.  We  have 
cited  the  horrible  example  of  Vermont, 
where  a  town  of  36  people  has  the  same 
representation  as  a  city  of  38,000. 

In  Vermont,  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  disparity  between  the  most  overrepre- 
sented  and  the  most  underrepresented 
towns.  But,  12  percent  of  the  population 
of  Vermont  can  elect  a  majority  of  the 
lower  house. 

In  Cormecticut,  13  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation can  elect  a  majority  of  the  lower 


house.  I  see  In  the  chair  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  He  presided  with  great 
efBciency  as  Governor  of  that  State.  He 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about. 

In  Delaware,  18  percent  of  the  people 
elect  a  majority  of  the  house.  In  Florida, 
it  is  30  percent.  And  until  recently,  it 
was  only  15  percent.  The  figures  which 
I  have,  as  of  June  21,  show  that  Kansas 
elects  a  majority  of  the  house  with  19  per- 
cent. I  believe  that  has  been  changed 
since  June.  But  there  are  any  number 
of  States  in  which  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion elect  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

In  (jteorgia,  it  is  22  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  North  Carolina,  it  is  27  per- 
cent. In  Alabama,  it  is  38  percent.  In 
Louisiana,  it  is  33  percent.  In  Texas,  It 
is  39  percent.  In  Oklahoma,  it  is  32  per- 
cent. In  Arkansas,  it  is  33  percent.  In 
Missouri,  it  is  20  percent.  In  South 
Dakota,  it  is  38  percent.  In  Utah,  it  is 
33  percent.  In  Nevada,  it  is  29  percent. 
And  in  Washington,  prior  to  the  recent 
apportionment,  it  was  35  percent. 

In  New  York,  35  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation controls  the  lower  house;  in  Ohio, 
29  percent;  and  in  my  own  State  of 
IlUnois,  40  percent.  Elven  in  the  lower 
holies,  which  in  general,  outside  of  New 
England,  are  supposed  to  be  the  popular- 
ly elected  body,  a  relatively  small  mi- 
nority of  persons  living  in  rural  areas 
controls  even  the  lower  house. 

When  we  come  to  the  State  senates, 
the  situation  is  even  worse:  In  Nevada,  8 
percent  can  elect  a  majority  of  the 
State  senate;  California,  10  percent; 
Arizona,  14  percent;  New  Mexico,  14  per- 
cent; Florida,  15  percent;  Maryland,  14 
percent;  New  Jersey,  19  percent;  Mon- 
tana, 16  percent;  Idaho,  17  percent,  and 
so  on.    In  Illinois,  it  is  29  percent. 

Mr.  President,  our  time  is  drawing  to 
a  close.    It  is  interesting  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Mansfield  substi- 
tute have  really  not  taken  the  floor  today. 
Many  of  us  were  reluctant  to  accept 
the  proposed  change,  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.     The 
only  adjustment  that  might  possibly  be 
made  would  be  to  give  the  legislatures 
a  little  more  time  in  which  to  reappor- 
tion.   But  this  is  not  to  exceed  6  months. 
The  resolution  would  not  be  a  law.    It 
would  not  be  mandatory.   It  would  mere- 
ly make  a  suggestion  to  the  lower  courts 
but  not  to  the  Federal  circuit  courts  or  to 
the  Supreme  Court.    It  would  state  that 
in  our  opinion  any  delay  should  not  be 
more  than  6  months  at  the  outside,  and 
if  the  States  do  not  act  in  that  time,  the 
courts,  in  our  judgment,  should  proceed 
to  apportion  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.    I  agree 
with  the  able  discussion  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmhui]  . 
who  pointed  out  that  all  it  says  is  that 
these  lower  courts  "could  properly"  take 
the  need  for  a  slight  delay  Into  consider- 
ation "in  the  absence  of  unusual  circum- 
stances." 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  present 
Mansfield  amerulment  will  be  adopted  by 
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maisrity.    It  is  the  best  which  we 
obta^  in  an  imperfect  world. 

Mr.  President,  for  pur- 
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io  something  which  has  been 

as    unconstitutional    within 

since  1793?    That  is  171  years. 
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be  able  to  answer.  The  pending  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  court  could  prop- 
erly permit  a  legislature  to  reapportion 
only  in  the  absence  of  unusual  circum- 
stances. Why  not  permit  the  legislature 
to  reapportion  if  there  are  unusual  cir- 
cvmistances. particularly  when  the  legis- 
lature has  been  so  directed  by  the  court? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  so  provides.  The 
amendment  is  directed  to  a  district  court 
in  any  action  that  is  j)ending  or  any 
order  that  has  been  issued  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  State  government,  and 
provides  that  that  court  may  properly 
permit  the  legislature  to  meet  and  per- 
mit the  next  election  to  be  held. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  intent  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  permit  a  State  legislature  to  re- 
apportion its  legislature  even  though 
imusual  circumstances  might  exist. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  there  are  unusual 
circumstances  that  would  cause  the 
court  to  decide  otherwise,  the  amend- 
ment would  give  discretion  to  the  court. 
But  unless  they  were  unusual  circum- 
stances, it  is  our  intention,  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment,  to  say  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  legislatures 
should  properly  be  permitted  to  meet 
in  not  more  than  6  months  and  reappor- 
tion themselves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Whether  or  not  "unusual 
circumstances"  prevail. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  provision  relat- 
ing to  "unusual  circumstances"  is  in- 
tended to  give  special  discretion  to  a 
court  in  cases  in  which  the  ordinary 
admonition  that  we  are  putting  into  the 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  should  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  legislature  re- 
fused to  reapportion,  or  was  unable  to 
reapportion — I  believe  at  a  recent  ses- 
sion the  legislature  of  Connecticut  found 
itself  in  that  position — the  district  court 
could  step  in  to  reapportion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  set- 
ting forth  some  of  the  facts  that  might 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  the  intent,  then,  of 
the  amendment  that  a  State  legislature 
should  be  permitted  to  reapportion 
whether  or  not  "unusual  circumstances" 
prevail,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so 
for  any  reason,  the  district  court  may 
take  over. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  cannot  agree  to 
that.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment to  admonish  the  various  district 
courts  that  have  jurisdiction  of  actions 
or  have  entertained  orders  that  they 
should  give  the  legislatures  the  right  to 
meet.  An  election  should  be  held  at  the 
next  election  under  the  existing  laws  of 
the  State,  unless  there  are  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  would  require  some 
other  action. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  already 
indicated  that  directing  a  State  to  violate 
a  constitution  which  has  been  observed 
for  170  years  might  be  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  fact  that  a  Federal 
court  had  already  directed  a  State  to  re- 
apportion within  a  certain  time  might 
be  an  unusual  circumstance.  I  would 
say  that  if  those  are  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  legislature  would  have  to  be 


permitted  to  reapportion  rather  than 
turn  the  question  over  to  the  district 
coxort. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  read* 
the  amendment  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  I  read  it.  I  would  say  that  the 
general  rule  that  would  be  laid  down 
under  the  amendment  would  be  that  the 
legislatures  should  be  permitted  to  meet 
and  reapportion. 

The  general  rule  laid  down  is  that  the 
next  election  be  permitted  to  be  held 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless  there 
are  some  special  or  unusual  circum- 
stances that  should  prohibit  it.  So  the 
general  rule  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
have  laid  down  is  that  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  should  be  permitted  to  appor- 
tion in  the  next  general  session  of  the 
legislature  unless  the  judge  decides,  in 
his  discretion,  that  there  is  something 
that  would  prevent  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  members  of  the 
legislature  elected  November  3  would 
be  meeting  in  January. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Under  the  laws  in 
existence  on  September  20. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  we  have 
become  about  as  involved  as  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  using  the  expression  "un- 
usual circumstances"  to  try  to  justify 
something.  As  I  understand,  the  un- 
usual circumstances  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  only  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sense-of -Congress  resolution 
that  the  legislature  shall  meet  and  re- 
apportion, and  that  an  election  shall 
be  held  on  November  3. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  asking,  what  he  hopes  the 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  provides,  Is 
that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  which 
will  be  elected  November  3  and  which 
will  meet  the  first  week  in  January,  is 
given  6  months'  time  to  reapportion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  what  the 
resolution  provides. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reserve 
the  rest  of  my  time.  May  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  9  minutes  remaining  on  the  side  of 
the  proponents. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  on  the 
side  of  the  opponents?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  have  48  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  quorum  call  and  be 
allowed  to  retain  our  9  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
request  I  have  is  for  10  minutes  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  but 
not  until  after  2  o'clock,  because  he  is 
trying  to  have  lunch. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call,  and  that  the  proponents  will 
still  have  9  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  further  requests  for  time. 
I  will  not  say  there  will  not  be  any. 
Therefore,  I  would  not  want  to  yield  back 
my  time;  but  let  us  have  a  quorum  call 
without  charging  the  time  to  either  side. 
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uir  METCALF.  With  the  understand- 
infthaithe  proponents  still   have   9 

"^r'pRESlDlNG    OFFICER.      The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
Sie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

*Mr°"MANSFlELD.  Mr.  President  I 
J^  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
«sk  unanimous  consent  that,  immedi- 
Sv  after  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
Amendment,  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour 
be  aUowed  for  various  possible  motions 
to  table  which  might  be  offered  before 
the  time  would  begin  to  run  on  the  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  the  conference  report  on 

S.  2687.  ^      ^^^  , 

I  have  cleared  this  request  with  in- 
terested Senators,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FULBRIGHTl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

THE  BOLE  OF  THE    FEDERAL  COURTS    IN  THE  RE- 
APPORTIONMENT   OF    STATE   LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  try 
to  take  as  even  an  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reapportionment  and  the  effect 
of  the  court  decisions  on  this  problem  as 
I  can,  and  take  account  of  the  scholarly 
literature  in  this  field.    I  ask,  therefore, 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  winning  essay  in  the  1964 
Ross  Prize  Essay  Competition,  conducted 
annually  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion pursuant  to  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Judge  Erskine  M.  Ross.    The  contest  was 
open  to  all  members  of  the  association 
and  it  closed  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  in  the  June  15  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  reapportionment  cases. 
The  judges  were  Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr., 
of  West  Orange,  N.J.,  who,  I  believe,  is  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation: Judge  Richard  H.  Chambers 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit;  and  Dean  F.  D.  G.  Ribble 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Law. 

This  article  is  entitled  "The  Role  of 
the  Federal  Courts  in  the  Reapportion- 
ment of  State  Legislatures"  and  appears 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  September  1964. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages: 

The  equality  of  voter  Influence  Implicit  In 
the  "one  person,  one  vote"  concept  Is  Invalid 
when  It  is  not  limited  to  equality  In  the  cor- 
relation between  voters  In  a  common  con- 
stituency. The  true  Issue  Involving  a  voter's 
due  respecting  his  representation  Is  primarily 
whether  he  has  an  equal  voice  In  the  choice 
of  the  representative  of  him  and  his  fellow 
constituents;  It  Is  only  secondarily  Involved 
with  the  relative  Influence  of  his  representa- 
tive In  shaping  legislation  compared  with 
the  Influence  of  other  representative*. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But,  It  Is  Insisted  that  Insofar  as  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  by  Implementation  of  Baker  v, 


Carr  or  otherwise.  Impose  upon  the  States  an 
obligatory  formula  of  geographically  eq\ial 
districting  It  will  Irretrievably  dilute  and 
weaken  State  government. 


Baker  v.  Carr  moves  Inescapably  to  confirm 
that  observation.  It  does  more  than  move 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
jurisdiction  over  problems  now  of  national 
scope.  It  tends  to  undermine  the  health  of 
State  governments,  and  Its  consequences 
should  not  be  vmderrated. 

The  contest  was  won  by  R.  W.  Nah- 
stoU,  a  practicing  attorney  of  the  Oregon 
bar.  It  is  certainly  a  scholarly  and  docu- 
mented piece  of  work.  With  some 
modesty,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
thinking  of  the  author  is  not  too  far  a 
departure  from  my  own  thoughts  on  this 
general  subject. 

I  believe,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the 
literature  of  this  discussion  it  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  Record.  Accordingly 
I  make  that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 

September  1964] 
The  Role  of  the  Federal  Courts  in  the 

Reapportionment  of  State  Legislatures 
(By  R.  W.  NahstoU,  of  the  Portland  (Oreg.) 
bar) 
(This  is  the  winning  essay  In  the  1964  Ross 
Prize  Essay  Competition,  conducted  annually 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  pursuant 
to  the  bequest  of  the  late  Judge  Erskine  M. 
Ross.  The  contest  was  open  to  all  members 
of  the  association  (except  officers  and  em- 
ployees), and  it  closed  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  the  reapportionment 
cases.  The  Judges  were  Sylvester  C.  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  West  Orange,  N.J.;  Judge  Richard  H. 
Chambers  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit;  and  Dean  F.  D.  G. 
Ribble  of  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Law.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
men  of  good  will  concerned  themselves  with 
the  theory  and  structure  of  government.  It 
Is  immaterial  that  the  period  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined,  but  surely  from  1776  to  the 
adoption  of  the  BlU  of  Rights  in  1791  these 
were  matters  of  coffee  house  concern.  Public 
attention  to  the  "state  of  the  Union"  was 
sometimes  skeptical,  sometimes  defiant, 
sometimes  Incredulous,  but  rarely  apathetic. 
If  general  public  Interest  did  not  ultimately 
supply  the  delicate  phraseology  which  is  the 
statement  of  the  Constitution,  nor  yet  the 
basic  principles.  It  nevertheless  furnished  a 
crucible  in  which  the  Ideas  of  the  political 
sophisticates  were  refined  for  articulate  ex- 
planation through  The  Federalist  and  similar 
communications. 

Probably  the  interest  in  apportionment 
problems,  congressional  and  legislative,  has 
provoked  c\irrently  more  widely  spread  re- 
flection on  political  theory  than  at  any  time 
since  the  foimding  of  this  country. 

During  the  Reconstruction  Period,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  high  popular  interest  In  these 
affairs.  But,  the  attendant  climate  of  post- 
war hostility,  despair  and  fatigue,  aggravated 
by  calculated  vlndlctiveness  of  some  elements 
of  congressional  leadership,  tended  to  abort, 
at  that  time,  development  of  any  valid  po- 
litical theory. 

Prom  time  to  time.  Issues  arousing  Intense 
public  responses  have  arisen  In  relatively  re- 
stricted Issues,  e.g..  President  F.  D.  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal,  the  extension  of  executive 
power,  and  his  "courtpacklng"  effort  of  1937. 
However,  despite  the  heat  generated  by  these 
issues,  they  provoke  no  significant  general 
reanalysis  of  the  theory  of  government. 


And  then  came  1962 — and  Baker  v.  Carr.^ 
This  offering  proposes  no  effort  to  review 
the  niceties  of  Bofcer  v.  Carr,  vls-a-vls  its 
predecessors,  nor  to  examine  the  positlonB 
assumed    by    the    several    members    of    the 
Court.    To  anyone  aware  of  the  copious  com- 
pendium already  published  to  those  ends,  no 
conceivable  purpose   could   Justify   another 
effort.    Also,  the  nature  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and 
Its  spawn  commends  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  who,  in  a  different  context, 
observed  that  "at  this  time  we  need  educa- 
tion in  the  obvious  more  than  investigation 
of   the   obscure"."     As  a   mUestone   on   the 
tortuous  path  of  constitutional  policy,  the 
significance  of  the  case  Is  nowhere  to  be  de- 
nied.   It  marks  a  turn  that  wiU  have  It  live 
in  the  company  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland ' 
and  Marbury  v.  Madison  *  which  is  assurance. 
Indeed,  that  it  likely  will  not  be  disregarded. 
But  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  Baker  case 
results    from    the    narrowness    of    the   path 
from  this  turn  as  restricted  by  the  labored 
effort  of  the  majority  to  Justify  Federal  ju- 
dicial Intervention  in  this  problem  on  the 
basis  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  to  reject  the  basis  of 
the  guaranty  clause  of  article  IV.     I  submit 
that  the  result  of  that  election  of  the  Court 
Interjects  the  Federal   Government  beyond 
appropriate    limits    Into    Internal   affairs   of 
the  States  by  according  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  unjustifiable  power  to  require 
uniformity  in  the  structure  of  State  govern- 
ments.    The  result  Includes  potential  harm 
by  reducing  or  destroying  the  viability  and 
genius  of  the  "republican"  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  constitutionally  presumed  for 
each   State. 

One  hundred  sixty-two  pages  of  the  U.S. 
Reports  are  devoted  to  the  collective  opinions 
In  Baker  v.  Carr,  but  the  reader  may  Indulge 
a  private  suspicion  that,  after  the  dust  had 
settled  from  the  Court's  In  camera  skirmish, 
it  might  have  served  the  purpose  to  rule 
brlefiy  the  essence  of  the  case:  To  claim  for 
the  Federal  Government,  acting  through  Its 
courts,  the  power  and  duty  to  Intervene, 
on  the  petition  of  individual  voters,"  in  a 
matter  of  legislative  apportionment.  In 
short  unless  he  Is  to  be  understood  as  Join- 
ing his  brethren  of  the  majority  in  limiting 
Jurisdiction  to  the  14th  amendment.  Justice 
Stewart's  opinion  might  well  have  sufficed. 


little  resistance  to  baker  principle 
There  has  been  little  resistance  expressed 
by  writers  to  the  Baker  principle  that  leg- 
islative apportionment  is  an  appropriate 
area  for  Federal  Judicial  concern  and  action; 
nor    is    it    suggested    here."      Indeed,    one's 


1 369  U.S.  186. 

=  Collected  Legal  Papers  292-293  ( 1920) . 
3  4  Wheat.    (17  U.S.)  316. 
*1  Cranch  (5U.S.)  137. 
'  The  standing  of  "any  person  whose  right 
to  vote  is  impwiired"  appears  properly  resolved, 
against  the  contention  that  such  a  claimant 
is  without  standing  because  his  right  is  not 
peculiar  to  him,  but  is  shared  In  common 
with  all  others.    Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186. 
204^208;  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368.  375. 

» A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  this  subject  Is  Prof.  Alfred  de  Grazla's 
book,  "Apportionment  and  Representative 
Government  (1962).  The  author  says:  "The 
least  disputable  general  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr  appears  to 
have  been  that  State  apportionment  systems, 
whether  contained  in  the  State  constitution 
or  in  legislation,  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
amination In  a  case  before  a  Federal  court  to 
determine  whether  they  violate  the  equal- 
protection  provision  of  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  (page  164)." 
Professor  de  Grazla  does  not.  In  his  book, 
consider  article  rv,  and  In  his  apparent  ac- 
quiescence In  the  Court's  position  excluding 
the  guaranty  clause,  he  is  not  joined  by  this 
writer. 
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to  acknowledge  the  necessity 

jurisdiction  over  matters  of  legls- 
tionment  is  so  strong  that  It  Is 
to  what  dlfflciilty  Justice  Bren- 
himself  committed  In  order  to 
_  reader  to  not  change  his  mind, 
have  anticipated  that  the  Ck>urt, 
It  It  faced  the  problem,  should,  or 
1,  ruled  otherwise.     The  realities 
render  vain  the  continuing  pro- 
some  that,  "Come  weal  or  come 
I  tatus  Is  quo."     Whatever  may  be 
ide  toward  the  prospect  of  more  of 
It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the 
_  any  significant  retreat  from  past 
1  finding    toward    centralization    of 
n  the  Federal  Government.'    Many 
Irs  of  men  once  thought  to  be  of 
or  intrastate  concern  have  become 
to  those  in  other  States,  adjoin- 
ote,  and  must  be  now  resolved  in 
_  of  the  several  States.    These  In- 
l^terests  are  founded,  in  part,  on 
responsibility  of  caring  about  the 
fellow    countrymen.      They    are 
4lso  on  the  realities  of  interstate 
the  fluidity  of  our  people.     It 
a  difference  to  a  Callfornian  that 
Mississippi  is  educated  today,  for 
they  may  be  neighbors.     It  does 
difference  to  a  New  Yorker  that  In- 
not   attracted   elsewhere  by   sub- 
xrages.     It  does  make  a  difference 
m  Ivunberman  whether  West  Vlr- 
sustains  a  market  for  lum- 
Moreover,   Federal   attention 
natters  may  be  regarded  as  neces- 
accepts  the  cynical  assumption 
consciously  control  the  rate  at 
"solve"  their  social  problems  to 
ita^  flow  of  residents.    Does  any 
ously  deter  its  solution  to  prob- 
needy,  its  aged  or  Its  minorities 
of  the  problems  invite  the  wel- 
employment    burdens    of    other 
_ie  practical  recall  that  the  public 
I  rosperous  California  enticed  droves 
needy  who  became  a  welfare 

burden.    But  precisely  be- 

mattera  have  come  within   the 

there  is  need  to  respect  as 

^  possible  "tyranny  of  the  major- 
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behind  the  "political  question" 

Colegrove  v.  Green*    If  Federal 

is  due  the  individual,  where  but 

can  he  look  for  that  protection? 

e  atisf  actory  to  leave  the  solution,  as 

Jujtlce  Prankfvuter,  ultimately  to  tlie 

_  of  the  people's  representatives"." 

Is  deprived  today,  it  is  no  answer 
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The  Sr4)reme  Coiui;  in  the 

System  of  Government"  (1955) ,  es- 

chapter  HI:  "It  is  the  maintenance 

CI  institutional   equilibrium   between 

and  the  Federal  Government  that 

the  most  vexatious  questions  to 

Court.    That  it  was  the  duty  of 

within    its    own    constitutional 

to    preserve    this    balance     has 

by  the  CoTirt  many  times;  that 

is  vague  and  ambiguous  on 

is  shown  by  the  history  preceding 

War.     It  la  undeniable  that  ever 

ended  we  have  been  in  a  cycle  of 

and  Court  opinions  have 

a  considerable  concentration  of 

;he  Federal  Government  with  a  cor- 

dlminutlon  in  the  authority  and 

State  governments"  (pp.  65-fl6) . 

Tofcquevllle,  "Democracy  in  America," 

( for  a  similar  warning,  see  The  Fed- 

61). 
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to  tell  him  that  at  some  indeflnite  futxire 
time  things  may  worsen  sufficiently  to  evoke 
cxirative  action."  To  refuse  to  be  limited 
by  the  "political  question"  theory  does  not 
require  that  the  courts  remove  from  the 
judicial  arsenal  the  doctrine  of  equitable 
restraint  to  act  in  those  cases  where  satis- 
factory State  action  is  manifestly  underway. 
Retained  for  appropriate  use,  It  can  serve  an 
obvious  function  to  withhold  Judicial  action 
pending  the  State's  opportunity  in  lieu  of 
dismissal  of  the  litigation. 

But  the  unfortunate  results  of  Baker  flow 
from  the  Incongruity  of  its  unpersuaslve 
proclamation  that:  (a)  Under  the  guaranty 
clavise  of  article  IV.  legislative  apportion- 
ment as  an  element  of  the  republican  form 
of  government  is  a  nonjusticiable  "political 
question";  and  (b)  Under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, legislative  apportionment  as  an  ele- 
ment of  equal  protection  is  not  a  "political 
question",  and  is  justiciable.  This  distinc- 
tion is  based  upon  the  Court's  adoption  of 
reasoning  which  began  with  Luther  v.  Bor- 
den,^' and  has  now  come  full  circle.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  wrote  for  the  Court  in  Luther 
that  Congress  rather  than  the  courts,  had 
exclusive  right  to  decide  which  of  two  dis- 
puting State  governments  was  the  estab- 
lished one.  The  Court  assumed,  without  ex- 
planation, that  Congress  was  charged  under 
article  IV  "to  decide  what  government  is  the 
established  one  In  a  State  •  •  •  before  It 
can  determine  whether  It  Is  republican  or 
not."  '^  The  Court  disregarded  the  distinc- 
tion between  (a)  the  choice  of  recognizing 
as  the  established  government  one  of  two 
claimants  and  (b)  the  Issue  of  deciding  as 
to  only  a  single  government  whether  It  was 
"republican"  In  form,  and  suggested.  In  what 
was  dictum  with  reference  to  the  second  Is- 
sue, that  the  problem  was  a  "political  ques- 
tion *  •  •  to  be  settled  by  the  political 
power"  and  accordingly  was  committed  to 
Congress."  Prom  this  origin,  ensuing  cases 
perpetuated  and  expanded  the  notion  until 
any  Issue  raised  under  the  guaranty  clause 
was  judicially  spurned  as  a  "political  ques- 
tion".-' Now  we  are  told  by  Justice  Brennan 
that  Issues  arising  under  the  guaranty  clause 
are  committed  to  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  respect  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  requires  courts  to  regard 
such  as  nonjusticiable  "political  questions". 
But  this  "bootstrap"  reasoning  which  began 
with  Chief  Justice  Taney's  dictum  In  Luther 
Is  something  short  of  Justice  Brennan's 
standard  that  a  "political  question"  Involves 
a  "textually  demonstrable  constitutional 
commitment    of    the   Issue    to    a   coordinate 


"  As  Justice  Goldberg  observed  In  Watson 
v.  Memphis.  373  U.S.  526.  533:  "The  basic 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution  are  warrants 
for  the  here  and  now  and.  unless  there  Is 
an  overwhelmingly  compelling  reason,  they 
are  to  be  promptly  fulfilled." 

'2  7  How.    (48  U.S.)    4. 

»'7How.  (48  U.S.)  42. 

"7  How.  (48  U.S.)  46.  Justice  Brennan 
approaches  acknowledgment  that  this  part  of 
Luther  Is  dictum,  in  stating:  "But  the  only 
Blgnlflcance  that  Luther  could  have  for  our 
Immediate  p\u-poses  Is  in  holding  that  the 
guaranty  clause  Is  not  a  repository  of  judi- 
cially manageable  standards  which  a  court 
could  utilize  Independently  In  order  to  Iden- 
tify a  State's  lawful  government  (369  U.S. 
223)." 

"E.g.,  Highland  Farms  Dairy  v.  Agnew.  300 
U.S.  608,  612.  holding  that  even  If  a  State 
statute  were  a  denial  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  article  IV.  "the 
enforcement  of  that  guaranty,  according  to 
the  settled  doctrine,  is  for  Congress,  not  the 
courts,"  citing  Pacific  States  Telephone  <fe 
Telegraph  Co..  223  U.S.  118;  Ohio  ex  rel.  Davis 
V.  Hildebrant,  241  U.S.  565;  and  Ohio  ex  rel. 
Bryant  v.  Akron  Metropolitan  Park  Dist.,  281 
U.S.  74. 


political  department"."  Luther  nn  «»• 
questions  are  nonjusticiable  because  they  us 
"political  questions"  and,  as  such,  oooT 
mitted  to  Congress.  Baker  says  the  ques^ 
tions  are  committed  to  Congress  and  u 
such,  are  "political  questions".  Then,  with 
implicit  recognition  that  the  guaranty  cUum 
was  not  satisfactorily  explained  away,  Jtu. 
tlce  Brennan  undertook  to  nail  down  iti 
coffin  lid  with  a  bewilder ingly  small  tack: 

"This  case  does,  in  one  sense,  involve 
the  allocation  of  political  power  within  a 
State,  and  the  appellants  might  conceivably 
have  added  a  claim  under  the  guaranty 
clause.  Of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  an; 
reliance  on  that  clause  would  be  futile."" 

It  seems  equally  clear  that,  as  a  guar- 
anty clause  issue,  legislative  apportionment 
is  not  a  fortiori  rendered  nonjusticiable  by 
Justice  Brennan's  alternative  standard  that 
a  political  question  exists  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  judicially  discoverable  and  manage- 
able standards  for  resolving  the  issue."  if 
standards  of  legislative  apportionment  are 
judicially  discoverable  for  equal  protection 
piu-poses,  are  they  less  so  for  purposes  of 
article  IV?  And.  if  there  were  serious  doubt 
regarding  the  judicial  capacity  "to  decide 
the  limits  of  the  meaning  of  republican 
form"  as  Justice  Brennan  suggests  in  a  foot- 
note, where  is  greater  capacity  to  be  fo\md?« 

Is  It  a  significant  difference  that  the  courts 
treat  legislative  apportionment  as  a  factor 
of  equal  protection  rather  than  as  a  factor 
of  the  guaranty  clause?  This  involves  con- 
sideration of  the  source  and  nature  of  the 
right  which  the  Federal  courts  have  under- 
taken to  enforce.  It  is  necessary  to  respect 
the  distinction  between  congressional  ap- 
portionment and  legislative  apportionment. 
The  former  is  clearly  a  Federal  matter,  con- 
templating definition  by  Federal  statute.  If 
congressional  apportionment  is  Improperly 
defined  by  Congress  or  insufficiently  imple- 
mented by  adequate  State  action,  and  falls 
short  of  satisfying  constitutional  standards, 
it  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  Federal  remedy. 
Whether  that  remedy  should  come  from 
courts  or  wait  congressional  action  is  an 
issue  on  which  there  is  strong  difference  of 
judgment,  but  none  disputes  that  a  Federal 
right  is  in  issue. 

THE    PROBLEM    OV    LEGISLATIVE    APPORTIONMENT 

The  Court's  position  respecting  the  source 
Of  the  required  standard  for  legislative  ap- 
portionment is  more  bothersome.  On  Its 
facts.  Baker  might  have  been  limited  to  pro- 
tection by  Federal  concern  of  a  right  vested 
In  the  Individual  voters  by  a  constitutional 
dictate  of  the  State.  This  restraint  would 
have  left  for  future  consideration  the  status 
of  a  claim  of  right  to  voter-parity  In  the  ab- 
sence of  State  provision,  either  constitu- 
tional or  statutory,  or  against  the  claim  that 
the  State  provision  does  not  satisfy  accept- 
able standards  of  voter-parity.  Also,  further 
consideration  could  have  been  accorded  the 
question  whether  the  recognized  right  Is  a 
federally  protected  right  to  be  secure  in  such 
rights  as  the  State  has  undertaken  to  define 
as  the  due  of  all  its  voters,  or  a  federally  pro- 
tected right  to  federally  defined  voter-parity. 
Similarly,  Baker  might  have  been  confined 
to  situations  where,  as  in  Tennessee,  there 
exists  no  provision  for  popular  Initiative. 

The  lower  coxirt  found  the  Tennessee  ap- 
portionment statute  repugnant  to  the  State 
constitution  and  violative  of  something  am- 
biguously described  as  "the  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs."  »  The  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  expressly  disregarded  "rights  guaran- 
teed or  putatively  guaranteed  by  the  Tennee- 
see  constitution"  and.  in  a  footnote  which 
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"369  U.S.  217. 

"  369  U.S.  226.  227. 

"  369  U.S.  217. 

"  See  note  48,  369  U.S.  222. 

»  179  F.  Supp.  828. 


u^  the  significance  of  the  Po^t.  boldly 

«°°^''*  ,nrt  the  need  for  definition  of  that 
rLTS'^byirso^c^  a  Federal  right.  But 
i^^Lowledge  Federal  Interest  in  and  power 
^  ^:^o?S  tie  individual's  relation  to  his 
8taL  gS^rnment  is  not  to  define  It.  Nor 
?  !^it  suDDly  the  definition  to  bespangle  the 
Toeotwlto  labels  which  are  attractive 
fnSg  euphemistic,  and  famlllaj-and 
'  nrneless  once  the  right  is  classified  as 
"*^J  ciThe  equal  protection  principle,  epl- 
fhS^nurts^^ence  supplies  labels  suffl- 
*^nl  to  confuse  the  problem  and  the  solu- 
?i^n  ^eqSa  apportionment."  "fair  repre- 
in^Atlon  •• »  "equal  representation."  "equal- 
ly ^S  voters.'-  one  person,  one  vote.- 
JSrJugb  label-fixing,  the  problem  is  over- 
SJSfled  and  appears  plausibly  satisfied  by 
Slal  insistence  upon  a  system  of  geo- 
SfaSfcal   subdivisions   of   practically   equal 

^SrSmtion  has  the  appeal  of  relative 
«rtAintv  and  precision.  "What,  after  all.  is 
m^  Srum  than  geography  and  arithmetic? 
But  it  is  also  unimaginative,  doctrinaire. 
Ind  stifling  of  the  representation  It  Purports 
T/i  nrotect  =«  Thus,  one  sympathizes  with  the 
^tratlon  implicit  in  Justice  Stewart's  re- 
niark  to  counsel  during  argument  of  WMCA 

'■'■im  only  suggesting  that  the  problems  in 
these  cases  are  somewhat  more  complicated 
and  subtle  than  the  briefs  suggest  and  can- 
not be  solved  by  eighth-grade  arithmetic.  J» 
The  Court  has  abandoned  its  actiial  duty 
to  protect  an  equal  right  to  share  participa- 
tion in  a  republican  form  of  State  govern- 
ment"   It  undertakes.  Instead,  to  establish 
a  Federal  standard  of  participation  in  State 
government    without    allusion    to    whether 
something  less,  or  different,  would  qualify 
as  a  republican  form  of  government.    Indeed. 
the  Court  consciously  avoided  reference  to 
the  republican  structure  as  the  measure  of 
acceptability  and  gratuitously  adopted  the 
substitute  test  of  voter  equality,  brooking 
no   "Invidious    discrimination."      It    might 
have  been  possible,  in  the  absence  of  f\irther 
expression,  to  speculate  that  the  States  con- 
tinued free  and  viable  to  Invoke  different  or 
modified  techniques  of  realizing  representa- 
tional  government.     But,    this   freedom    Is 
manifestly  in  jeopardy,  and  with  Its  restric- 
tion the  genius  of  republican  government 
is  seriously  prejudiced,  inasmuch  as  the  es- 
sence  of    the    individual's    relation    to    his 
State  is  no  longer  voter  representation.     It 
is  now  voter  power  to  influence  legislative 
action.  .    . 

The  Supreme  Court  appears  persuaded 
that  exigencies  of  present  society  require 
that  a  theory  of  relatively  uniform  repre- 
sentation be  adopted,  found  or  fabricated. 
It  has  refused  to  recognize  that  the  appli- 
cable standard  should  test  whether  a  chal- 
lenged State  system  is  republican  in  form. 
In  Its  Inception,  the  guaranty  clause  con- 
templated that  the  several  States  are  inter- 


ested in  the  republican  character  of  their 
goverrmients  and  those  of  their  sister  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  repository  of  power  to  enforce 
that  interest."    Though  the  guaranty  clatise 
in  form  Is  a  statement  of  assurance  to  the 
several  States,  It  Is  not  confined  to  a  Federal 
promise  to  hold  the  States  free  of  antirepub- 
llcan  encroachment  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment or  extraneous  forces.    As  expressed  by 
Madison,  the  assiu-ance  contemplates  that  the 
States  "may  choose  to  substitute  other  re- 
publican forms"  veith  the  Indulgence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Government.    Concur- 
rently, the  States  are  restricted  by  the  obli- 
gation   that    their    respective    governments 
shall  be  "republican"  In  character.    The  sig- 
nificance of  this  continuing  requirement  is 
as  surely  a  matter  of  concern  to  and  right  of 
the    IndlvlduaU   within   a   State,    as   to   the 
totality  of   the  State's  citizenry."    Accord- 
ingly, the  pre- 14th  amendment  Constitution 
should  be  recognized  as  a  valid  source  of 
Federal  guarantee  of  the  right  of  Individuals 
to  participate  in.  and  live  under,  a  republican 
State  government.    The  14th  amendment  re- 
affirmed that  Federal  interest  and  duty.    At 
least  this  has  been  clear  since  the  overruling 
of    the    doctrine    of    the    Slaughter-House 
cases."  which  held  that  applicability  of  the 
14th  amendment  was  limited  exclusively  to 
the  rights  and  status  of  Negroes. 

The  central  issue  is  whether  the  14th 
amendment  did  more  than  assure  to  each 
citizen  that,  in  conunon  with  others  in  his 
State,  he  shares  a  right  of  equal  protection 
under  a  "republican"  State  government.  Un- 
til Baker,  there  had  been  no  indication  that 
the  14th  amendment  had  changed  or  broad- 
ened the  guaranty  clause  right.'i  What  Is 
that  right?  That  the  individual  is  due  a 
"republican  form  of  government"  answers 
nothing  without  definition  of  that  term. 


THE    SEMANTICS    OF    THE    SCIENCE   OF 
GOVERNMENT 

We  have  been  too  long  careless  of  the 
semantics  of  the  science  of  government. 
Though  the  U.S.  Constitution  guarantees  us 
a  "republican"  form  of  State  government,  of 
habit  we  have  come  to  think  of  our  govern- 
ment as  "democratic."  What  "democracy' 
Imports  to  us.  respectively,  probably  is  more 
closely  correlated  to  subjective  criteria  of 
freedom  of  the  ciUzens  under  the  govern- 
ment than  to  any  connotation  respecting 
either  the  structure  of  that  government  or 
the  precise  implementation  of  voting  infiu- 
ence.  Considered  apart  from  the  concept  of 
freedom,  democratic  government  is  variously 
understood.  The  term  can.  of  course,  refer 
to   a   direct   democratic   form,   of   the   town 


^>369  U.S.  194. 

«See  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1. 

°  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  during  argument  of 
WMCA  V.  Simon.  32  Law  Week  3189. 

"See  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  381; 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  376  U.S.  1. 

=*Por  a  congressional  apportionment  case 
referring  to  other  factors  Justifying  consid- 
eration, see  Lund  v.  Mathas,  145  So.  2d  871 
(Fla.  1962). 

»'32  Law  Week  3189. 

"  Justice  Frankfurter,  dissenting  In  Baker 
V.  Corr,  recognized  the  Issue  as  a  "guaranty 
clause  claim  masquerading  under  a  different 
label."    369  U.S.  297. 


S8  Madison.  The  Federalist.  No.  XLIII. 

»  See  Hoiie  School  Dist.  No.  46  of  Lawrence 
County,  Arkansas  v.  Brewer.  137  F.  Supp.  364 
(E.  D.  Ark.  1956). 

so  16  WaU.    (83  U.S.)  36. 

MIt  is  one  of  those  interesting  quirks  of 
legal  literature   that  Luther  v.  Borden,  on 
which  the  majority  in  Bafccr  v.  Corr  pr  n- 
cipally  rely  to  hold  the  guaranty  clause  in- 
anpUcable  contains   language  which  recog- 
nizes  the   power   of   the  States  to  remodel 
their  governmental  structures,  subject  only 
to  the  limitation  of  congressional  determina- 
tion that  it  continues  "republican"  In  form. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  said:   "No  one,  we  be- 
lieve has  ever  doubted  the  proposition  that, 
according  to  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
the  sovereignty  in  every  State  resides  In  «ie 
people  of  the  State,  and  that  they  may  alter 
and   change   their   form   of    government   at 
their  own  pleasure.    But  whether  they  have 
changed  it  or  not.  by  abolishing  an  old  gov- 
ernment, and  establishing  a  new  one  In  Its 
place   Is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  po- 
litical power.    And  when  that  power  has  de- 
cided   the  courts  are  bound  to  take  notice 
of  Its'  decision,  and  to  follow  It  [7  How.  (48 
VS.)  46]." 


meeting  type,  in  which  each  citizen  partici- 
pates and  votes  his  will. 

Surely  there  are  few.  if  tmy,  serious  ad- 
vocates of  this  as  a  vehicle  for  present-day 
government.     The  term  can  also  refer  to  a 
representative  democratic  form.    Such  Is  the 
republican  government  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution.     Representative  democracy  In- 
volves the  element  of  consent  of  the  governed 
expressed    in    popular    selection    of    those 
charged  with  administration  of  government, 
Including  assurance  that  the  selection  Is  sub- 
ject to  some  acceptable  mode  of  review  by  the 
governed.     It  contemplates  that  diverse  in- 
terests and  points  of  view  will  be  communi- 
cated and  considered  in  the  implementation 
of    government.     It    requires   a    balance    of 
power  for  protection  of  those  who,  of  the 
moment,  constitute  the  minority.     It  con- 
notes an  orderly  system  of  law  to  which  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  governed.  Is  re- 
sponsible and  responsive. 

Proper  legislative  apportionment  of  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  is  necessarily  related 
to  the  role  or  charge  to  which  the  elected 
official  is  oonunitted  as  a  "representative"  of 
his  constituency.  As  long  as  representative 
government  has  been  considered,  writers 
have  espovised  one  or  the  other  alternative 
of  the  familiar  dichotomy.  Is  a  representa- 
tive chosen  to  determine  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  constituency  and  to  express  that 
will  through  his  vote?  If  this  is  the  extent 
of  his  responsibility,  it  could  be  accomplished 
better  these  days  by  utilization  of  opinion 
sampling  and  computers.  Certainly  the  rep- 
resentative Is  chosen  for  a  higher  and  more 
exacting  task.  Despite  the  premise  of  de- 
mocracy, "the  people"  cannot  be  enlightened 
on  all  Intricacies  of  modem  government.  In- 
formed as  to  the  details  of  goyernmental 
affairs  or  sophisticated  to  the  handling  of 
them. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  public  inquiry 
and  Interest  should  be  dlscotiraged;    nor  is 
It  to  discount  lay  expertise  respecting  limited 
areas  In  the  public  concern.     But,  It  Is  un- 
realistic to  suppose  that  Individual  voters, 
much  less  an  aggregate  of  those  in  a  con- 
stituency, have  an  informed  and  formulated 
Judgment  to  which  their  representatives  are, 
or  should  be,  bound.    Accordingly,  we  must 
accept  the  alternative  theory  that  the  repre- 
sentative is  charged  to  become  informed  and 
then   to   vote  his   Informed   judgment  and 
conscience.    His  judgment  is  not  informed  by 
any  Inherent  omniscience.     It  must  become 
so  through  reflection  on  Information  and  at- 
titudes of  others.     To  broaden  the  base  of 
that  reflection,  the  widest  possible  variety  of 
responsible  opinion  should  be  available  be- 
fore  decision.     To   effect   this  fundamental 
purpose  of  supplying  that  diversity  of  opin- 
ions is  the  end  of  representation. 

Mindful  of  this  simple  principle.  Baker  and 
its  successors  measure  distressingly  wide  of 
the  mark.  In  extending  Itself  beyond  Jus- 
tice Stewart's  recognition  that  Federal  juris- 
diction lies,  and  undertaking  to  esUbllsh  an 
arithmetically  and  geographically  oriented 
definition  of  acceptable  standards  of  equal 
protection,  these  wses  tend  to  adopt  two  In- 
valid predicates :  (a)  a  definition  of  constitu- 
tionally sufficient  representation  cast  In 
terms  of  the  power  consequences  Indirectly 
effected  by  the  voter  through  his  representa- 
tive; and  (b)  an  assumption  that  geograph- 
ical subdivisions  are  reliable,  and  perhaps  ex- 
clusive, bases  of  the  several  Interests  properly 
in  need  of  articulate  representation. 

These  two  predicates  are  commingled  in 
the  misleading  principle  adopted  as  the  goal 
of  reapportionment  under  the  grossly  over- 
simplified shibboleth,  "one  person,  one  vote," 
which  dominates  the  Court's  theme.  So 
committed  are  we  to  respect  for  "equality" 
that  we  tend  to  prompt,  unchallenging  and 
reverent  acceptance  of  any  idea  couched  in 
terms  suggesting  absence  of  discrimination. 
It  is  not  inappropriate  to  exact  "equality" 
among  the  several  voters  within  a  defined 
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so  that  the  representative  of 
may  be  selected  by  a  majority, 
a  quite  different  thing  to  require 
several  constituencies  shall  be  so 
the  arithmetical  prospect  of  In- 
ultimate  legislation  shall  be  equal- 
a  voter  in  constituency  "A"  and 
constituency  "B".**     If  this  were 
I  :oal.  a  myriad  other  factors  of  great 
influence   logically   would   require 
(Equalization.      Should    each    expect 
( onunon  with  every  other  voter,  he 
to  have  his  representative  func- 
c^airman  of  the  most  powerful  com- 
the  legislative  body?     Should   a 
(  onstitutlonally  offended  If  the  rep- 
of  another  constituency  Is  more 
sophisticated,  articulate,  compe- 
duccessful?    Has  he  a  constitutional 
>zpect  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
assignments?     The  equal- 
influence  Implicit  in  the  "one 
vote"  concept  is  invalid  when 
limited  to  equality  In  the  correlation 
voters  In  a  common  constituency. 
Issue  involving  a  voter's  due  re- 
his     representation     is     primarily 
le  has  an  equal  voice  In  the  choice 
re  presentative  of  him  and  his  fellow 
It  is  only  secondarily  involved 
relative  Influence  of  his  represents - 
I  haplng  legislation  compared   with 
of  other  representatives.^ 
discounting  the  unfortunate  em- 
a4slgned   to  the   promise    that   each 
have  equal   ultimate   influence, 
1  Qore  disturbing  consequence  of  the 
t  tielr  apparent  ultimatum  that  con- 
be  geographical  divisions  of  equal 
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we  have  become  accustomed  to 

cal    districts.       It    Is    a     familiar 

ind  we  have  not  troubled  ourselves 

to  consider  alternatives."    But  al- 

there   are,   and  because  of   their 

validity    as    vehicles   to    implement 

government,    we    should    be 

concerned,    and    perhaps    out- 

th^it   they  seem  to  have  been  ellml- 

adoption,  or  even  consideration, 

variations  from  the  Coiirt's  preconceived 

commltn|ent8  to  representation  by  cohesive 

districts.     It  is  one  thing  for 

Couit  to  restrain  the  States  from  in- 

Jilscrlmlnatlon    against    fair    repre- 

It  Is  quite  another  thing  for  the 

indloate   that   prima  facie  avold- 

unacceptable    discrimination   must 

with  constituencies  defined  as  co- 

;eographical      districts      practically 

population. 

first  place,  the  obligation  can  re- 

of  voters  from  a  constituency 

they  have  been  traditionally  al- 

with  which  their  felt  Interests  are 

(  xtent  associated,  to  a  different  con- 

wlth  which  there  is  relatively  less 

community  ol  Interest  for  the  rather  artl- 


shirtlng 
whJch 


cpncxirring  opinion  of  Justice  Stewart 
Sanders.  372  U.S.  368,  381. 
conscious  adoption  of  both  goals, 
i  turkhart.  220  F.  Supp.  149.  151   (W. 


Grazla, 


op.  clt.  supra  note  6,  at  153: 

courts  have  been  charged  with 

of   apportioning   procedures   for 

Arthur  L.  Goldberg  has  cited  54 

which  apportionments  were  Invall- 

to  Baker  v.  Corr.    There  Is  even 

of  theory  about  representation 

to   be    found   in   court 

going  back  to  earliest  times.     At 

time,  almost  all  of  these  cases  may 

to  b«  highly  tentative  and  apolo- 

ln4xirslon8    Into  the    province   of   the 

Moreover,  the  great  number  of 

roters  have  remained,  until  Baker  v. 

oblivious  and  unaroused. 
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flclal  reason  that  the  districts  will  then  be 
equal  In  population.  Within  the  purposes 
the  Court  professes  to  serve,  the  shifted 
group  Is  disserved,  and  Its  Influence  on  ul- 
timate legislative  action,  in  fact.  Is  dimin- 
ished. 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  not  a  rational 
Justiflcatlon  for  adopting  a  definition  of 
constituencies  which  is  committed  to  a  geo- 
graphical essence.  It  Is  conceivable  that  In 
some  past  day  the  Interests  of  voters  In  pub- 
lic affairs  were  reasonably  correlated  to  geo- 
graphical residence,  and  segregation  of 
interest  groups  by  the  vertical  division  of 
geography  may  have  had  acceptable  validity. 
If  it  were  so  In  the  past.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
this  obtains  today.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  a  voter's  place  of  residence  may  well  be 
one  of  the  least  of  the  reasons  which  arouse 
his  Interest  In  the  public  concerns.  Is  It  not 
conceivable,  or  even  likely,  that  a  Democrat- 
ic mlllworker  with  no  school-age  children 
and  a  leaning  toward  public  power,  though 
he  resides  in  geographical  district  X.  has 
more  in  common  with  a  similarly  oriented 
mlllworker  residing  In  district  Y.  than  he 
has  with  his  neighbor  in  district  X,  a  Re- 
publican utilities  employee  and  the  father 
of  four  public-school  students? 

Should  the  two  mlllworkers,  by  the  chance 
of  their  remote  residences,  be  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  a  common  representative? 
Or,  suppose  that  In  districts  "X"  and  "Y," 
respectively,  there  are  5,000  of  our  hypotheti- 
cal mlllworkers  and  4.000  of  our  hypothetical 
utilities  workers.  If  more  numerous  mill- 
workers  elect  the  representative  In  each  of 
the  districts,  8,000  utilities  employed  would 
be  without  a  legislative  spokesman.  The 
"tyranny  of  the  majority"  of  which  de 
Tocquevllle  warned,  and  against  which  the 
essence  of  republican  government  Is  directed, 
can  then  become  a  foreboding  potentiality. 

In  the  third  place,  an  uncompromising  re- 
quirement of  geographical  representation 
virtually  precludes  the  possibility  of  provid- 
ing within  the  legislative  framework  for 
selection  of  representatives  from  among 
available  persons  of  competence,  respected 
over  the  State,  but  not  "politically  known" 
in  their  districts  of  residence  and  unpre- 
pared to  engage  In  the  rigors  of  a  cam- 
paign for  localized  support.  It  will  be  an 
expensive  error  for  us  to  aggravate  the  tend- 
ency, upon  which  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
others  have  commented,  for  representative 
government  to  attract  to  Its  assemblies  per- 
sons who  are  less  than  the  best  qualified." 

Some  of  the  alternatives  to  the  geographi- 
cal-arithmetic representation  base  have  been 
rather  specifically  expounded  or  employed. 
Professor  de  Grazla  has  classified  the  sys- 
tems by  which  constituencies  are  appor- 
tioned as  involving  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  "territorial  surveys;  govern- 
mental boundaries  [cities,  counties,  town, 
etc.]:  official  bodies  (e.g..  the  electoral  col- 
lege, or  election  of  a  mayor  by  the  popularly 
elected  city  council  ];  functional  divisions 
of  the  population  [I.e..  "nonterritorlal  ag- 
gregates of  persons  who  share  social  or  eco- 
nomic Interests."  including  taxpaylng 
groups,  nationality  groups.  university 
groups,  professional  groups,  factory  groups, 
and  general  occupational  groups);  and  free 
population  allnements."  *"  The  most  com- 
prehensive free  population  plan  Is  that  pro- 
posed by  Thomas  Hare  in  1859 "  and  en- 
thusiastically championed  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  as  a  system  of  "personal  representa- 
tion •  •   •  among  the  very  greatest  Improve- 


^J.  S.  Mill,  "On  Representative  Govern- 
ment," c.  7.  See  also,  "de  Tocquevllle,  De- 
mocracy In  America,"  c.  XIII;  Bryce.  "The 
American   Commonwealth,"    c.    XLV. 

»  de  Grazla.  op.  clt.  supra  note  6.  c.  2,  pages 
20-26. 

"Hare,  "The  Eectlcai  of  Representa- 
tives." 


ments  yet  made  In  the  theory  and  pnette 
of  government."  "  *"■«"■• 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  all.  or  an, 
one,  of  the  schemes  heretofore  tried 
esp>ovised  would  be  advisable  for  adoption  b* 
any  of  the  United  States.  But,  It  is  \atiMM 
that  insofar  as  the  Federal  courts,  by  Ja 
piemen tatlon  of  Baker  v.  Carr  or  otherwlJ' 
impose  upon  the  States  an  obligatory  tn^ 
mula  of  geographically  equal  dlstrlctlne  it 
will  irretrievably  dilute  and  weaken  State 
government. 

The  hazard  from  diminution  of  state 
goveriunent  is  not  primarily  the  risk  ol 
offense  taken  by  the  States  on  account  of 
some  vague  invtision  of  sovereignty.  The 
hazard  is  that  it  will  preclude  or  discourage 
pragmatic  experimentation  Into  politic*! 
ways  and  means  which  characterizes  a  viable 
government.  In  an  earlier  day,  the  Court 
observed : 

"The  science  of  government  is  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  sciences;  if,  Indeed,  that  can 
be  called  a  science  which  has  but  few  fixed 
principles,  and  practically  consists  in  little 
more  than  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion, 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  as  they 
arise.     It  is  the  science  of  experiment."" 

The  significance  of  that  experimentation 
was  dramatically  revealed  by  the  talented 
British  observer,  James  Bryce: 

"It  has  been  truly  said  that  nearly  every 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
has  worked  well  is  one  borrowed  from  or 
suggested  by  some  State  constitution;  nearly 
every  provision  that  has  worked  badly  u 
one  which  the  convention,  for  want  of  a 
precedent,  was  obliged  to  devise  for  Itself."  • 

Dicey  once  characterized  the  United  Statei 
as  "A  nation  concealed  under  the  form  of  a 
federation,"  ♦'  Baker  v.  Carr  moves  inescap- 
ably to  confirm  that  observation.  It  doee 
more  than  move  from  the  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Jurisdiction  over  problems 
now  of  national  scope.  It  tends  to  under- 
mine the  health  of  State  government,  and 
Its  consequences  should  not  be  underrated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  time  from 
his  side? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
12th  day  of  August  the  Senate  began 
consideration  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  That 
was  6  weeks  ago.  For  6  weeks,  with  some 
variation,  we  have  been  on  this  matter. 

For  a  good  many  weeks  the  Senate  has 
done  exactly  nothing  except  to  consider 


'"J.  S.  Mill:  "On  Representative  Govern- 
ment." c.  7.  For  current  support  to  a  com- 
pEirable  plan,  see  Prof.  Charles  V.  Laughlln's 
article,  "Proportional  Representation:  It  Can 
Cure  Our  Apportiorunent  Ills,"  49  A3.AJ. 
1065  (1963). 

■^Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  (19  U.S.) 
204.  226. 

•o  1  Bryce,  "American  Commonwealth,"  35 
(3ded.). 

"  Dicey,  "Introduction  to  the  Law  of  th« 
Constitution,"  (9th  ed.  1939)  App.  604. 
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*»,»  nendlng  business.  The  majority 
P^pf  was  kind  enough  to  agree  with 
^'*'^^onSion  that  it  should  not  be  set 
^^fJ^'Say  other  business,  including 

*^L^Uonf  fif  we  are  up  to  the  point 
^'  nprhaos  God  willing,  we  can  dis- 
^^^of  Ss  malter  one  way  or  the  other. 
SThave  witnessed  the  fiUbuster  during 
^,  thtrtime  by  the  very  Senators  who  . 

hive  SwS^  f°^^  ^^^  ^"^^?"'  ^?'i^ 
K^device.     It    depends    entirely 

^Te^^P^a^^^^^fo^^yself   and   oth.r 

^£rmrdi^enr?h%"i%"^^ 

Tand^ou^d  not  accept  the  bill  with  the 
S'dment.  Therefore,  we  experienced 
the  ensuing  stalemate. 
^  1  mSt  say  that  the  action  has  not  been 
^nif^ii  But  at  least  there  has  been  a 
£r  presentation  of  what  I  beUeve  is 
The  bLic  issue.  We  have  never  obscured 
it  We  have  endeavored  not  to  permit  It 
to  be  obscured,  if  we  could  help  it^ 

We  started  with  the  premise  that  was 
laid  down  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  that  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  clothe  any  agen- 
cv  in  the  Federal  Establishment— or  even 
the  Supreme  Court  for  that  matter— with 
the  authority  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  dip  into  a  matter  of  the  ex- 
position of  State  legislatures^  It  was 
Jhat  simple.  That  was  the  burden  of  the 
Harlan  decision.  It  was  supported.  I  be- 
Ueve, by  all  the  historic  documents  that 
any  decision  ever  required. 

We  were  not  able,  in  the  compass  of 
time  within  which  this  Congress  would 
still  be  alive,  to  maneuver  a  constitution- 
al amendment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  shortest  period  of  time  within  which 
to  secure  ratification  of  an  amendment  is 
7  months,  it  could  not  be  consummated. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  resort  to  a  statutory 
proposal  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case 
inapplickble  where  there  was  an  applica- 
tion to  stay  it  from  being  applied  under 
certain  circumstances. 

That  was  the  burden  and  the  purport 
of  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfleld  pro- 
posal. It  is  that  condition  which  brought 
about  the  stalemate  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  it  up  in  the 
next  Congress,  immediately,  with  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment;  and  that  we  shall  still  do. 
We  have  not  seen  anything  yet.  so  far 
as  this  decision  is  concerned.  Only  a 
handful  of  States  have  thus  far  been 
affected.  Wait  until  the  rest  of  the 
States  become  involved. 

Justice  Hadan  put  it  very  clearly  when 
he  said  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  or  a  movement  that  must  reach  out 
into  the  other  44  States  of  the  Union. 
When  all  of  them  are  affected.  I  believe 
we  shall  discover  that  this  is  indeed  an 
incandescent  national  issue.  And  it  will 
remain  that  way  until  it  has  been  re- 
solved. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  in  terms  of  the 
language  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  in  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute, the  court  can  do  nothing  other 
than  act  reasonably  in  view  of  all  the 


debate.    Let  us  examine  that  statement 
for  a  moment. 

This  debate  started  on  the  12th  day 
of  August.  6  weeks  ago.    Only  last  Fri- 
day a  three-judge  court  in  the  State 
across  the  river,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  hacked  up  the  senate  of  that 
State,  cutting  in  two  the  terms  of  sena- 
tors who  were  elected  in  1962  for  a  4- 
year  term,  under  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Yet.  this  debate  had  been  going  on  for 
6  weeks.    That  court  chamber  is  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  this  Chamber.    If  the 
justices  of  that  court  had  not  taken  ac- 
count of  the  debate  by  last  Friday,  I 
ask  in  all  conscience  whether  they  ever 
will  take  account  of  all  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  here. 

The  substitute  of  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  is  predicated  on 
a  false  hope  and  an  illusion  that  will 
never  become  a  reality.  The  court  will 
do  precisely  what  it  did  in  the  Oklahoma 

C£LS6> 

In  that  case,  the  court  made  that  clear 
in  language  that  was  unmistakable,  when 
it  said,  "This  is  a  matter  not  of  our  do- 
ing and  we  intend  to  apply  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

The  rest  is  very  simple.  The  resolu- 
tion, in  its  first  sentence,  begins,  "It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress"— we  do  not  have 
to  read  further.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  else  is  written  in  that  resolution. 
It  has  no  validity.  It  has  no  legal  effect. 
That  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  So- 
viet wheat  case.  The  Attorney  General 
researched  all  the  cases  and  said  that  if 
Congress  intended  to  take  positive  and 
affirmative  action,  it  would  have  said  so 
instead  of  relying  upon  the  language  that 
it  is  a  declaration  of  policy,  or  the  sense 
of  Congress. 

My  regard  for  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  being 
what  it  is,  I  can  only  say.  if  I  propose 
to  be  candid  with  the  Senate,  that  this 
document  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  it  is  printed,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  impact  or  binding  effect  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  any  other  Federal  court. 
It  is  a  prayer.    It  is  a  hope.    It  is  an 
entreaty.     It    is   as   much    as    to    say. 
"Please,  sir"—  and  then  to  be  ignored  as 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  ig- 
nored last  week  when  the  blow  fell.    It 
was  a  blow,  indeed,   as  everyone  who 
reads  the  press  knows. 

So  what  we  shall  vote  on  directly  will 
be  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  what  he  and 
I  originally  proposed,  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
fleld proposal,  which  had  some  teeth  in  it 
and  made  it  possible  for  a  Gtovemor.  an 
Attorney  General,  and  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  to  go  before  a  court  arid 
file  an  application  for  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings until  two  things  could  happen;  First, 
that  a  regular  session  of  the  legislature 

would  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Illinois.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illtnois  Is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  that  there 
would  be  an  election  imder  the  State  con- 
stitution and  State  law.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  is  meaningless  so  long 
as  it  Is  nothing  more  than  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

So  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  will  vote  down  the  Mans- 
field substitute,  first,  because  it  is  mean- 
ingless; second,  because  it  would  settle 
exactly  nothing;  third,  because  the  issue 
would  continue  to  engross  the  attention 
of  every  State  of  the  Union.  That  is  no 
way  to  resolve  the  question. 

So  I  can  only  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down  and  that  we  can 
recur  to  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
proposal  and  have  It  approved  before  the 
afternoon  runs  out. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment.  I  have  decided 
not  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  just  as  well 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  Mansfield  substitute  and  resolve  It 
once  and  for  all. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  time  yielded  to  me 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  majority 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  have  any  time 
remaining.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  returned  from  Miami.  When 
I  left  there  my  understanding  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Why  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  decided  not  to 
make  such  a  motion? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Because  there  might 
be  two  roUcalls  covering  the  same 
amendment.  There  might  be  a  motion 
to  table,  and  then  another  roUcaU  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  Instead 
of  going  through  that  process,  we  thought 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  vote  on  the 
substance  of  the  resolution,  because  I  be- 
lieve Senators  know  what  Is  In  It. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  a  min- 
ute to  me?  ,     ^ 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr  HOLLAND.    So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  rather  have  the  two  Is- 
sues presented,  because  I  would  like  to 
vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the  Mansfield 
substitute.    I  believe  It  is  much  weaker 
and  much  less  desirable  than  the  original 
Dirksen-Mansfleld    amendment.     Then 
if  we  should  lose  on  that  measure,  we 
might  have  to  take  something  much 
weaker  than  we  want  to  take. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  may  have 
that  opportunity.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSi]  proposes  to  move  to 
table  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment.    So  there  will  be  a  vote  on 

that  question.  

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiu 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  m}^"*«  «* 
the    distinguished   Senator   from   New 

Mr  KEATXNG.  I  support  the  Mans- 
field resolution  exprewlng  the  eenee  or 
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y.   so   that   the   representative   of 
may   be   selected   by   a   majority 
quite  different  thing  to  require 
vera!  constituencies  shall   be  so 
t  the  arithmetical  prospect  of  In- 
Itlmare  legislation  shall  be  equal- 
n  a  voter  in  constituency  "A"  and 
constituency  "B"  -     If  this  were 
1,  a  myriad  other  factors  of  great 
fluence    logically    would    require 
alization.      Should    each    expect 
with  every  other  voter,  he 
to  have  his  representative  func- 
irman  of  the  most  powerful  com- 
the    legislative    body?      Should    a 
nstitutionally  offended  if  the  rep- 
of   another  constituency  is  more 
sr)phlstica:ed,    articulate,   compe- 
rcessful^     Has  he  a  constitutional 
pect   that  there  shall  be  no  dls- 
mittee  assignments?     The  equal- 
r   influence   implicit  in  the  "one 
vote"   concept   is   Invalid   when 
o  equality  in  the  correlation 
ters   in   a  common   constituency, 
ssue   involving  a   voter's  due   re- 
us    representation     Is     primarily 
has  an  equal  voice  in  the  choice 
esentatlve  of  him  and  his  fellow 
it  is  only  secondarily  involved 
lative  influence  of  his  representa- 
aping    legislation    compared    with 
ice    of   other    representatives.^ 
discounting  the  unfortunate  em- 
gned    to    the    promise    that    each 
have    equal    ultimate    influence. 
re  disturbing  consequence  of  the 
ir  apparent  ultimatum  that  con- 
be  geographical  divisions  of  equal 
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flcial  reason  that  the  districts  will  then  be 
equal  in'  population  Within  the  purposes 
the  Court  professes  to  serve,  the  shifted 
group  is  disserved,  and  its  Influence  on  ul- 
timate legislative  action.  In  fact.  Is  dimin- 
ished. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  a  rational 
Justification  for  adopting  a  definition  of 
constituencies  which  Is  committed  to  a  geo- 
graphical essence.  It  Is  conceivable  that  In 
some  past  day  the  interests  of  voters  in  pub- 
lic affairs  were  reasonably  correlated  to  geo- 
graphical residence,  and  segregation  of 
interest  groups  by  the  vertical  division  of 
geography  may  have  had  acceptable  validity, 
if  It  were  so  in  the  past,  it  is  doubtful  that 
this  obtains  today  The  mere  circumstance 
of  a  voter's  place  of  residence  may  well  be 
one  of  the  least  of  the  reasons  which  arouse 
his  Interest  In  the  public  concerns.  Is  It  not 
conceivable,  or  even  likely,  that  a  Democrat- 
ic millworker  with  no  school-age  children 
and  a  leaning  toward  public  power,  though 
he  resides  in  geographical  district  X,  has 
more  in  common  with  a  similarly  oriented 
millworker  residing  In  district  Y,  than  he 
has  with  his  neighbor  in  district  X,  a  Re- 
publican utilities  employee  and  the  father 
of   four  public-school  students? 

Should  the  two  mlllworkers,  by  the  chance 
of  their  remote  residences,  be  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  a  common  representative? 
Or,  suppose  that  in  districts  "X"  and  "Y." 
respectively,  there  are  5.000  of  our  hypotheti- 
cal mlllworkers  and  4,000  of  our  hypothetical 
utilities  workers.  If  more  numerous  mill- 
workers  elect  the  representative  in  each  of 
the  districts,  8,000  utilities  employed  would 
be  without  a  legislative  spokesman.  The 
"tyranny  of  the  majority"  of  which  de 
Tocqueville  warned,  and  against  which  the 
essence  of  republican  government  Is  directed, 
can  then  become  a  foreboding  potentiality. 

In  the  third  place,  an  uncompromising  re- 
quirement of  geographical  representation 
virtually  precludes  the  possibility  of  provid- 
ing within  the  legislative  framework  for 
selection  of  representatives  from  among 
available  persons  of  competence,  respected 
over  the  State,  but  not  "politically  known" 
In  their  districts  of  residence  and  unpre- 
pared to  engage  in  the  rigors  of  a  cam- 
paign for  localized  support.  It  will  be  an 
expensive  error  for  us  to  aggravate  the  tend- 
ency, upon  which  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
others  have  commented,  for  representative 
government  to  attract  to  Its  assemblies  per- 
sons who  are  less  than  the  best  qualified.*' 

Some  of  the  alternatives  to  the  geographi- 
cal-arithmetic representation  base  have  been 
rather  specifically  expounded  or  employed. 
Professor  de  Grazla  has  classified  the  sys- 
tems by  which  constituencies  are  appor- 
tioned as  Involving  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria:  "territorial  surveys;  govern- 
mental boundaries  [cities,  counties,  town. 
etc.]:  official  bodies  [eg.,  the  electoral  col- 
lege, or  election  of  a  mayor  by  the  popularly 
elected  city  council]:  functional  divisions 
of  the  population  [I.e..  "nonterrltorlal  ag- 
gregates of  persons  who  share  social  or  eco- 
nomic Interests."  including  taxpaylng 
groups,  nationality  groups,  university 
groups,  professional  groups,  factory  groups. 
and  general  occupational  groups];  and  free 
population  allnements."  *"  The  most  com- 
prehensive free  population  plan  Is  that  pro- 
posed by  Thomas  Hare  In  1859 ''  and  en- 
thusiastically championed  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  as  a  system  of  "personal  representa- 
tion •   •    •  among  the  very  greatest  Improve- 


'-  J  S  Mill,  "On  Representative  Govern- 
ment," c.  7.  See  also,  "de  Tocqueville,  De- 
mocracy In  America."  c.  XIII:  Bryce.  "The 
American    Commonwealth,"    c.    XLV. 

«  de  Grazla.  op.  clt.  supra  note  6,  c.  2,  pages 
20-26. 

^  Hare,  "The  Election  of  Representa- 
tives." 
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ments  yet  made  in  the  theory  and  orar-tt 
of  government."  -^  '  '"^^ 

It  is  not  suggested   here  that  all.  or  ar 
one,    of    the    schemes    heretofore    tried 
espoused  would  be  advisable  for  adoption  h 
any  of  the  United  States.    But,  it  u  insisted 
that   Insofar  as  the  Federal  courts,  by  im 
plementation  of  Baker  v.  Carr  or  other»-ise' 
impose  upon   the  States  an  obligatory  f^ 
mula   of   geographically  equal  districting  it 
will    irretrievably  dilute   and   weaken  State 
government. 

The  hazard  from  diminution  of  state 
government  is  not  primarily  the  risk  oi 
offense  taken  by  the  States  on  account  of 
some  vague  Invasion  of  sovereignty.  The 
hazard  is  that  it  will  preclude  or  discourage 
pragmatic  experimentation  Into  political 
ways  and  means  which  characterizes  a  viable 
government.  In  an  earlier  day.  tl>e  Court 
observed :  ' 

"The  science  of  government  is  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  sciences;  if,  indeed,  that  can 
be  called  a  science  which  has  but  few  fixed 
principles,  and  practically  consists  in  little 
more  than  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  as  they 
arise.     It  is  the  science  of  experiment."" 

The  significance  of  that  experimentation 
was  dramatically  revealed  by  the  talented 
British  observer.  James  Bryce: 

"It  has  been  truly  said  that  nearly  every 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
has  worked  well  is  one  borrowed  from  or 
suggested  by  some  State  constitution:  nearly 
every  provision  that  has  worked  badly  is 
one  which  the  convention,  for  want  of  a 
precedent,  was  obliged  to  devise  for  itself."'* 

Dicey  once  characterized  the  United  States 
as  "A  nation  concealed  under  the  form  of  a 
federation."  «'  Baker  v.  Carr  moves  inescap- 
ably to  confirm  that  observation.  It  does 
more  than  move  from  the  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Jurisdiction  over  problems 
now  of  national  scope.  It  t-ends  to  under- 
mine the  health  of  State  government,  and 
Its  consequences  should  not  be  underrated 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  time  from 
his  side? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair  ' .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
12th  day  of  Auu'ust  the  Senate  began 
consideration  of  the  Dirk.sen-Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  That 
was  6  weeks  ago.  For  6  weeks,  with  some 
variation,  we  have  been  on  this  fnatter. 

For  a  cood  many  weeks  the  Senate  has 
done  exactly  nothing  except  to  consider 
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-J.  S.  Mill:  "On  Representative  Govern- 
ment." c.  7.  For  current  support  to  a  com- 
parable plan,  see  Prof,  Charles  \'.  Laughlin's 
article.  "Propt^rtlonal  Representation:  It  Can 
Cure  Our  Apportionment  Ills."  49  A  B.A.J. 
1065  (1963). 

^'Anderson   v.    Dunn.   6   Wheat,    (19    U.S  ) 
204.  226 

*»  1  Bryce,  "American  Commonwealth."  35 
(3d  ed.) . 

•-  Dlcev.  "Introduction  to  the  Law  of  the 
Constitution,"  (9th  ed.  1939 1   App.  604. 


u  nending  business.  The  majority 
^^'n.r  was  kind  enough  to  asree  with 
^^'"^  L^ention  that  it  should  not  be  set 
Sdr?oranTother  business,  including 

%o%UoSS"-areuptothepoi^^^^ 
.  n  nirhaos  God  willing,  we  can  dis- 
'^fnf  m^mauVr  one  way  or  the  other. 
Se  have  witTessed  the  filibuster  during 
^1  this  time  bv  the  very  Senators  who 
!!Mllwavs  found  the  filibuster  to  be  a 
KSrdevice.      It    depends    entirely 

-^n°:a\ing'^orm%elf   and   other 

ilst^SSer-ThS^on-- 
hand  would  not  accept  the  bill  with  the 
S'dment.  Therefore,  we  experienced 
thP  ensuing  stalemate. 
'  I  must  say  that  the  action  has  not  been 
„.i  ifui  But  at  least  there  has  been  a 
^'  Representation  of  what  I  believe  is 
S,P  basic  issue.  We  have  never  obscured 
t  We  have  endeavored  not  to  permit  u 
to  be  obscured,  if  we  could  help  it^ 

we  "Started  with  the  premise  that  was 
laid  down  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  that  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  clothe  any  agen- 
cy in  the  Federal  Establishmcnt-or  even 
the  Supreme  Court  for  that  matter— with 
the  authority  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  dip  into  a  matter  of  the  com- 
position of  State  legislatures^  It^  was 
ihat  simple.  That  was  the  burden  of  the 
Harlan  decision.  It  was  supported.  I  be- 
lieve, by  all  the  historic  documents  that 
anv  decision  ever  required. 

We  were  not  able,  in  the  compass  of 
time  within  which  this  Congress  would 
still  be  alive,  to  maneuver  a  constitution- 
al amendment  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  shortest  period  of  time  within  which 
to  secure  ratification  of  an  amendment  is 
7  months,  it  could  not  be  consummated. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  resort  to  a  statutory 
proposal  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Reynolds  against  Sims  case 
inapplicable  whei-e  there  was  an  applica- 
tion to  .<^tay  it  from  being  applied  under 
certain  circumstances. 

That  was  the  burden  and  the  purport 
of  the  original  Dirki^en-Mansfield  pro- 
posal. It  is  that  condition  which  brought 
about  the  stalemate  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  it  up  in  the 
next  Congress,  immediately,  with  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment:  and  that  we  shall  still  do. 
We  have  not  seen  anything  yet,  so  far 
as  this  decision  is  concerned.  Only  a 
handful  of  States  have  thus  far  been 
affected.  Wait  until  the  rest  of  the 
States  become  involved. 

Justice  Harlan  put  it  very  clearly  when 
he  said  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  or  a  movement  that  must  reach  out 
into  the  other  44  States  of  the  Union. 
When  all  of  them  are  affected.  I  believe 
we  shall  discover  that  this  is  indeed  an 
incandescent  national  issue.  And  it  will 
remain  that  way  until  it  has  been  re- 
solved. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  terms  of  the 
language  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield!  in  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute, the  court  can  do  nothing  other 
than  act  reasonably  in  view  of  all  the 


debate.    Let  us  examine  that  statement 
for  a  moment. 

This  debate  started  on  the  12th  day 
of  August,  6  weeks  ago.    Only  last  Fri- 
day  a   three-judge   court   in   the   State 
across  the  river,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  hacked  up  the  senate  of  that 
State,  cutting  in  two  the  t^rms  of  sena- 
tors who  were  elected  m   196'2  for  a  4- 
year  term,  under  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Yet,  this  debate  had  been  going  on  for 
6  weeks.     That  court  chamber  is  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  this  Chamber.    If  the 
justices  of  that  court  had  not  taken  ac- 
count of   the  debate  by  last  Fi'iday,  I 
ask  in  all  conscience  whether  they  ever 
will  take  account  of  all  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  here. 

The  substitute  of  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  is  predicated  on 
a  false  hope  and  an  illusion  that  will 
never  become  a  reality.  The  court  will 
do  precisely  what  it  did  in  the  Oklahoma 
case. 

In  that  case,  the  court  made  that  clear 
in  language  that  was  unmistakable,  when 
it  said.  "This  is  a  matter  not  of  our  do- 
ing and  we  intend  to  apply  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

The  rest  is  very  simple.  The  resolu- 
tion, in  its  first  sentence,  begins,  "It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress"— we  do  not  have 
to  read  further.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  else  is  written  in  that  resolution. 
It  has  no  validity.  It  has  no  legal  effect. 
That  was  amply  demonstrated  m  the  So- 
viet wheat  case.  The  Attorney  General 
researched  all  the  cases  and  said  that  if 
Congress  intended  to  take  ix)sitive  and 
affirmative  action,  it  would  have  said  so 
inst^^ad  of  relying  upon  the  language  that 
it  is  a  declaration  of  policy,  or  the  sense 
of  Congress. 

My  regard  for  my  distinguished  friend. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  being 
what  it  is,  I  can  only  say,  if  I  propose 
to  be  candid  with  the  Senate,  that  this 
document  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  It  is  printed,  so  far  as  concerns 
Its  impact  or  binding  effect  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  any  other  Federal  court. 
It  is  a  prayer.     It  is  a  hope.     It  is  an 
entreaty.      It    is    as    much    as    to    say. 
"Please,  sir"—  and  then  to  be  ignored  as 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  ig- 
nored last  week  when  the  blow  fell.     It 
was   a  blow,   indeed,   as   everyone   who 
reads  the  pi-e.ss  knows. 

So  what  we  shall  vote  on  directly  will 
be  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished maiority  leader  for  what  he  and 
I  ongmallv  pi-oposed.  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
field  proposal,  which  had  some  teeth  in  it 
and  made  it  possible  for  a  Governor,  an 
Attornev  General,  and  a  member  of  the 
Stat-e  legislature  to  go  before  a  court  and 
file  an  application  for  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings until  two  things  could  happen:  First, 
that  a  regular  session  of  the  legislature 

would  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Illinois.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  that  there 
would  be  an  election  under  the  State  con- 
stitution and  State  law.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  is  meaningless  so  long 
as  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

So  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  will  vote  down  the  Mans- 
field substitute,  first,  because  it  is  mean- 
ingless: second,  because  it  would  settle 
exactlv  nothing:  third,  because  the  issue 
would  continue  to  engross  the  attention 
of  every  State  of  the  Union.  That  is  no 
wav  to  resolve  the  question. 

So  I  can  only  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down  and  that  we  can 
recur  to  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfield 
proposal  and  have  it  approved  before  the 
afternoon  runs  out. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment.  I  have  decided 
not  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  just  as  well 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  Mansfield  substitute  and  resolve  it 
once  and  for  all. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  time  yielded  to  me 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  majority 

leader. 

Mr.    President,   will 


If  I  have  any  time 


Mr.    HOLLAND, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   DIRKSEN. 
remaining.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  returned  from  Miami.  When 
I  left  there  my  understanding  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Why  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  decided  not  to 
make  such  a  motion? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Because  there  might 
be  two  roUcalls  covering  the  same 
amendment.  There  might  be  a  motion 
to  table,  and  then  another  rollcall  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  Instead 
of  eoing  through  that  process,  we  thought 
it  would  be  iust  as  well  to  vote  on  the 
substance  of  the  resolution,  because  I  be- 
lieve Senators  know  what  is  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  a  min- 
ute to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  would  rather  have  the  two  is- 
sues presented,  because  I  would  like  to 
vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the  Mansfield 
substitute.  I  believe  it  is  much  weaker 
and  much  less  desirable  than  the  original 
Dirksen-Mansfield  amendment.  Then 
if  we  should  lose  on  that  measure,  we 
might  have  to  take  something  much 
weaker  than  we  want  to  take. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  may  have 
that  opportunity.  My  understanding  xs 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MORSE]  proposes  to  move  to 
table  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment.  So  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me?  ,     ^    „ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 

York 

Mr  KEATING.  I  support  the  Mans- 
field resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
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Congrest  that  Federal  courts  should  al- 
low the  State  Governments  more  time 
for  redlstrlcting  of  legislative  seats. 
This  resolution  Is  a  necessary  and  re- 
sjKjnslbl ;  afBrmatlon  both  of  the  need  for 
legislative  reapportionment  in  certain 
cases  ard  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
accompl  shing  equitable  reapportion- 
ment ui  der  a  restrictive  time  schedule. 
This  reiolution  seems  to  me  the  only 
feasible  method  of  resolving  the  impasse 
which  has  developed. 


favor  and  will  support  a  constl- 
amendment  to  permit   appor- 


tionmect  of  one  house  of  the  State  leg- 


on   a   basis   other   than   strict 


popiilaton  statistics.  If  the  voters  of 
a  State  choose  to  make  provision  in  one 
house  o:  the  legislature  for  special  town, 
county,  or  city  representation  through  a 
statewice  referendum  or  other  equitable 
procedu-es,  I  believe  they  should  not  be 
barred  from  taking  such  action.  The 
vitality  of  local  government  often  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  local  govern- 
mental xxiles  as  well  as  individual  citi- 
zens to  nake  their  voices  heard  in  legis- 
lative councils. 

The  £  upreme  Court's  action  stems  di- 
rectly from  the  failure  of  Congress  and 
State  lei  rislatures  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion themselves,  to  remedy  gross  abuses 
In  legis  atlve  districting.  In  the  87th 
Congress,  I  authored  a  resolution  with 
Senators  Cuvrk,  Douglas,  Hart,  Jvvits 
and  Sc  )Tt  to  provide  for  a  comp^t^e 
study  o'  population  disparities  in  con^ 
gressloral  and  State  election  districts. 
Had  mr  resolution  been  adopted,  the 
stuSy  night  well  have  culminated  in 
congres  ilonal  Initiative  to  remedy  In- 
equltab:  s  districting  and  thus  might  have 
obvlate<  the  need  for  judicial  inter- 
vention. 

Since  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
did  not  act,  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
formed a  necessary  service  In  bringing 
this  Issue  to  the  forefront  of  U.S.  po- 
litical tl  Linking.  Nevertheless,  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  must  be 
viewed  not  as  the  end  but  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  responsible  national  review 
of  legis  atlve  ^portlomnent. 

This  sense  of  Congress  resolution  wOl 
allow  t  le  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  50  state  legislatures,  and  the  Con- 
gress f  u  1  opportunity  to  review  the  terms 
of  prop»sed  constitutional  amendments. 
It  will  encoiu^ge  full-fledged  national 
debate  an  the  underlying  principles  of 
leglslatii^e  authority. 

It  the  ref  ore  becomes  the  obligation  of 
those  w  th  knowledge  and  experience  In 
public  md  particularly  legislative  life 
1^  studj  the  questions  raised  by  the  Su- 
preme <  lourt  decision.  This  can  be  done 
better  ly  a  thorough  and  Judicious  de- 
bate of  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments than  by  hastily  contrived  make- 
shifts. Certainly,  the  Msmsfleld  resolu- 
tion 8h3uld  make  clear  to  all  Federal 
courts  Ipat  reapportionment  Is  an  Issue 
which  wHl  demand  national  attention  for 
some  tllie  to  come. 

Mr.  :  4ANSFIELD:  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  £  enator  from  Ohio. 

■XAFPOK1  lONMSltT :   LTTTKB  07  CHASLZS  P.  TAVT 

Mr.  '  ^OUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  deqate  on  the  pending  amendment 


regarding  the  Supreme  Court  reappor- 
tionment decisions  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  far-reaching  leKislative 
prop>osals  ever  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Within  the  past  few  weeks  this  im- 
portant matter  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  Americans  throughout 
the  Nation  and  has  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  a  great  national  debate. 

How  the  Senate  disposes  of  this  legis- 
lative proposal  will  shape  the  form  of 
our  State  and  Federal  Government™*;  and 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  for  generations 
to  come.  In  effect,  it  is  a  civil  rights  bill 
of  the  highest  magnitude,  for  it  affects 
the  voting  rights  of  well  over  half  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

My  position  is  clear.  I  favor  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  although  I  regret 
that  it  was  necessary-  for  the  Federal 
courts  to  interve'ne  However,  had  the 
States  taken  the  necessaiy  corrective 
action,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  this 
matter.  The  people  who  are  being  de- 
prived of  fair  representation — for  the 
most  part  Americans  living  in  metro- 
politan areas — had  no  alternative  but  to 
appeal  to  the  Federal  courts  once  their 
petitions  were  rejected  by  their  State 
courts. 

My  opponent,  in  Ohio,  for  election  as 
U.S.  Senator  voted  fcr  the  Tuck  bill.  It 
would  attempt  to  strip  the  Supreme 
Court  of  its  power  to  rule  on  reappor- 
tionment cases.  In  effect,  this  was  not 
only  a  bill  affecting  reapportionment, 
but  also  a  direct  attack  on  one  of  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  therefore  an  attack  on 
the  very  composition  of  our  Government. 
He  has  also  indicated  that  he  favors  the 
amendmenut  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  8,  1964, 
there  appeared  in  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal,  a  great  newspaper  of  my  State, 
a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Charles  P. 
Taft,  an  outstanding  American  who  has 
served  his  community.  State,  and  Nation 
well  over  the  years.  Charles  P.  Taft  is 
the  brother  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft  and  the  uncle  of  my  senatorial  op- 
EKjnent.  His  letter  is  a  cogent  and  con- 
cise summary  of  the  one-man.  one-vote 
concept  central  to  the  debate.  It  is  a 
strong  defense  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. I  commend  this  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charles  P.  Taft  Dissents 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  note  with  Interest 
your  editorial  on  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  Your  argument  Is  summarized 
In  the  last  paragraph,  which  read  as  follows: 

"Why  shouldn't  It  be  made  constitutional 
for  the  voters  of  Ohio,  for  Instance,  If  they 
so  choose,  to  set  up  one  house  of  its  legisla- 
ture on  an  other-than-populatlon  basis  to 
keep  Cuyahoga  County  from  dominating  its 
legislature?" 

You  neglect  one  very  important  historical 
fact.  The  Constitution  provided  for  two 
Senators  from  each  State  as  the  "great  com- 
promise" essential  to  secure  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution.  The  smaller  States 
would  not  have  gone  along  except  on  this 
basla. 


The  great  compromise  has  been  damui- 

at  frequent  Intervals  since  1787,  especuJi 
after  events  like  the  defeat  of  the  U»e^' 
of  Nations  by  the  Senate  In  1920,  qt^* 
kowtowing  to  the  "silver"  Senators'at  v^* 
'lus  ttmes  in  the  last  30  years  before  tti^t, 
became  scarce. 

Your  suggestion  of  one  house  not  based 
on  population,  designed  to  protect  the  rm 
of  the  State  from  Cuyahoga  County,  clearly 
implies  that  the  people  of  Cuyahoga  Countv 
are   somehow   second-class    citizens. 

In  1647.  the  famous  Putney  debate  took 
place  between  Cromwell  and  the  Levellers 
who  were  the  representatives  of  Cromwell't 
army.  Cromwell  claimed  that  If  anything 
but  property  qualifications  qualified  a  m^ 
to  vote,  then  those  without  property,  being 
more  numerous,  would  take  the  property 
away  from  those  that  had  it. 

The  Levellers  Insisted  that  the  poorest 
man  In  England  had  a  life  to  live  as  much 
as  the  richest  man,  and  "Therefore,  sir,  I 
think  It  is  clear  that  no  man  should  be  under 
a  government  except  by  his  own  consent." 

Cromwell  has  been  proven  wrong,  and  the 
Levellers  right. 

This  is  the  heart  of  our  democracy,  and 
your  propKDsal  rejects  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  revised  Mansfield  reappor- 
tion amendment. 

It  has  now  become  clear  that,  should 
the  Senate  fail  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment, in  all  probability  Congress  would 
not  act  in  this  area  during  the  present 
session. 

The  pending  amendment  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  next 
election  of  members  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures, following  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  such  State  which  were  in  effect 
on  September  20,  1964. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
give  the  State  legislatures  an  opportu- 
nity to  reapportion  themselves. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  would 
also  avoid  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  by  other  proposals;  and, 
clearly,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  now 
adopting  an  amendment  which  later 
might  be  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts. 

My  support  for  this  proposed  substi- 
tute amendment  does  not,  in  any  way, 
change  my  intention  to  cosponsor,  or,  if 
need  be,  to  introduce,  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  allow  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State,  if  they  so  desired,  to 
apportion  representation  in  one  house  of 
their  legislature  on  some  basis  other  than 
population  alone. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  August  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  the  largest  of  our  farm  publica- 
tions, appeared  an  article  relating  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  paragraphs  from  that  article. 

In  one  sweeping,  historic  gesture,  the  UJB. 
Supreme  Covirt  has  voted  (6  to  3)  to: 

Reach  down  into  each  State  &nd  rem&ke 
the  State  legislatures  across  the  land. 

The  Court  has  ordered  that  States  must 
stir  themselves  to  district  botl>  houses  ot 
their  State  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation— and  the  population  in  each  district 
must  be  "substantially  equal."  This  Is  llksly 
to  force  40  or  more  States  to  revamp  their 
legislatures. 
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_.  -4U  toss  into  the  ashcan  one  of  the 
.  TiC-^ore<l  cornerstones  of  our  sys- 
^  '/^erlcan  representative  government. 
""^  °   ^innS  days,  States  and  the  Federal 

^'"'nment  have  selected  one  house  on  the 
^:TU.^i^  ^and    the    other^house 

^^foirnu"  pans?,  our  check-and-bal- 

^'^S.f^aTSrSon  Shears  farm  people 
.f?goXhare  of  the  Influence  they've  had 
.    fhtir  State  eovernments. 
'°f|^te  senate  based  largely  on  area  per- 

.«  renresentatives  of  farm  sections  to  better 
!lrve  Widely  Scattered  farm  people  and  their 
!^nnomlc  and  minority  Interests. 

A^S^t  has  served  as  a  brake  against  popu- 
uttn  centers  running  off  with  all  the  mar- 
ines or  toposlng  the  "tyranny  of  the  ma- 
?ortty"-a  point  held  dear  by  the  Founding 

^\?this  Court  decision  stands,  it  will  bring 
one  of  the  most  sweeping  overnight  changes 
TA^erican  government  since  the  Revolu- 
UoD.  Farmers  and  rural  areas  will  feel  it 
most. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
farmers  should  be  confused  about 
who  is  doing  what  to  whom. 

Judging  by  the  vote  on  the  previous 
McCarthy.  Javits,  Humphrey  substitute 
for  the  birksen  amendment,  the  over- 
whelming support  for  leaving  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  undistrubed  is  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
best  friends  that  farmers  have  are  behind 
this  effort  to  curtail  farmers'  influence  in 
State  legislatures. 

I  had  welcomed  the  assistance  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  in  his  co- 
operation with  the  minority  leader,  to 
give  the  people,  the  States,  and  the  Con- 
gress a  little  time  to  analyze  this  issue 
and  to  perhaps  find  a  better  answer  to 
the  situation  created  by  what  Justice 
Harlan  called  the  Draconian  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  must  express  my  disappointment  that 
the  majority  leader  has  now  swit^ihed 
sides  and  is  supporting  action  which  is 
little  better  than  no  action  so  far  as  any 
influence  it  may  have  on  the  future 
course  of  events  is  concerned. 

The  President  has  been  silent  on  this 
matter.  Yet,  what  conclusion  can  we 
draw  with  respect  to  his  position  when 
we  note  that  the  Senate  majority  leader 
and  the  Senate  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  are  the  leaders  in  the  effort 
to  set  aside  meaningful  action  and  sub- 
stitute the  feeble  admonishment  of  the 
substitute  now  offered. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  candidate  could  not  have 
taken  what  I  would  consider  to  be  a  broad 
gage  statesmanlike  approach  to  the  is- 
sue, even  though  it  may  be  their  personal 
view  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
should  stand  undisturbed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  consistent  with  this  view  they 
might  have  advocated  a  procedure  that 
would  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  and  a  little  time 
to  look  at  the  issue  and  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus of  national  opinion  by  this  process. 
The  people  are  to  have  nothing  to  say 
about  this  Issue  If  the  counsel  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  to  prevail.    By 


the  time  this  Congress  meets  again  and 
is  organized  to  do  anything,  the  courts 
will  have  foreclosed  the  issue  in  many 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential  candidate  might 
well  have  said  to  the  country:  This  is  an 
exceedingly  important  issue.  It  involves 
a  basic  reorganization  of  State  legisla- 
tures in  most  of  the  States.  It  appar- 
ently involves,  too,  a  basic  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  structure  of  many  county  and 
city  governing  boards.  It  involves  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  consti- 
tutional change  of  our  time. 

We  need  not  therefore  hurrj'.  We 
should  proceed  to  debate  the  issue  at 
every  level.  After  all,  our  goverrunent 
structure  has  existed  for  170  years,  and 
it  has  not  been  an  unsuccessful  structure. 
So  we  should  hold  the  issue  in  abeyance 
for  a  short  time — giving  an  opportunity 
to  debate  the  issue— to  reach  a  consensus 
of  national  opinion.  Let  the  democratic 
process  prevail. 

Yes,  I  think  the  President  and  the 
Democrat  vice  presidential  candidate 
might  have  and  should  have  advocated 
this  approach,  even  though  it  may  be 
their  personal  opinion  that  representa- 
tion on  both  bodies  of  every  State  legis- 
lature and  on  the  governing  boards  of 
local  units  of  government  should  be  on 
a  strictly  population  basis. 

I  think  this  approach  to  the  problem 
would  have  brought  commendation  from 
all  concerned,  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  almost  everyone,  Irrespective  of  what 
their  individual  views  might  be. 

So  let  us  not  be  confused — let  us  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party  that  is  telling  us  today  that 
the  issue  should  be  settled  now— as  it 
would  probably  be  settled  by  the  pro- 
posed substitute  offered  us  today — that 
the  people  and  State  governments  should 
be  foreclosed  from  having  any  say  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  matter,  that  there 
shall  be  no  national  debate  of  the  issue 
before  it  is  settled.  This  proposal  offered 
us  today  is  not  in  my  view  the  way  the 
most  important  constitutional  issue  of 
our  time  should  be  decided. 

So  let  us  not  be  confused.  Those  who 
hold  out  to  farmers  one  hand  in  friend- 
ship, but  who  stab  them  in  the  back  with 
a  pitchfork  with  the  other,  cannot  con- 
sistently pose  as  their  friend.  No  talk 
of  how  much  they  love  farmers  can  hide 
what  they  propose  to  do  to  farmers  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 

done.  .^     ^    , 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ..     .    X 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unsinlmous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, when  I  introduced  the  pending 
substitute  amendments— and  I  was  imder 


no  illusion— I  gave  the  background  which 
dictated  the  necessity  of  making  a  fur- 
ther effort  in  changing  the  original  lan- 
guage in  view  of  the  total  stalemate  that 
had  developed  in  this  body.    When  the 
will  to  talk  shows  no  sign  of  waning, 
when  the  listeners  demonstrate  the  in- 
ability to  invoke  cloture,  when  the  body 
as  a  whole  refuses  to  table  the  measure, 
it  is  clear  the  rules  provide  no  further 
remedy ;  then  reasonable  and  responsible 
men  must  at  that  point  make  some  fur- 
ther effort.    The  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders  did  just  that.    We 
sat  down  in  an  attempt  to  rework  our 
original  language  to  take  into  account 
ihe  criticism  that  had  been  directed  at  it. 
We  did  this,  but  we  found  that  even  the 
new  language  promised  more  weeks  of 
educational  debate. 

I  conferred  again  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader;  he  has  had 
strong  views  on  this  measure  from  the 
beginning.  He  had  demonstrated  on  two 
separate  occasions  his  willingness  to  ad- 
just greatly  his  original  views  in  the 
effort  to  work  out  a  solution. 

It  would  have  been  unreasonable  of 
me  to  insist  at  this  point  for  the  minority 
leader  to  go  to  the  well  with  me  again 
when  on  our  last  two  trips  we  found  it 

I  regret  that  some  have  interpreted 
the  proposals  on  this  matter  offered  by 
the  minority  leader  and  myself  consti- 
tuted an  uneasy  alliance.    Nothing  could 
be  more  untrue.    The  minority  leader's 
intentions  in  this  matter  have  been  made 
very  clear  on  several  occasions.    They 
have,  I  must  admit,  differed  from  mine. 
The  language  we  worked  out,  however, 
did  injustice  to  neither  of  our  intentions. 
I  have  been  interested  from  the  be- 
ginning in  extending  to  the  States  the 
hand  of  reasonableness,  on  a  deliberate 
speed  basis,  in  adjusting  to  the  Consti- 
tution  as  interpreted  by  the   Supreme 
Court,  whUe  at  the  same  time  confirm- 
ing the  basic  precepts  of  our  land  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  vested  with  the 
final  authority  in  interpreting  our  Con- 
stitution and  that  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  suspended  for  any  period  of  time, 
for  any  purpose  without  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.    The  lan- 
guage we  worked  out  on  both  occasions 
would    clearly    effectuate    this   purpose 
without   abusing   these    basic   precepts. 
The  language  presently  before  us  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  this  purpose  and 
this  responsibility.    I  have  chosen  this 
path— to  offer  this  substitute  alone— be- 
cause I  realize  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent parliamentary  stalemate  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the   leadership  position 
which  dictated  a  third  and  somewhat  dif- 
ficult trip  to  the  well. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  present  sub- 
stitute will  both  express  the  keenness  of 
the  congressional  interest  in  the  reap- 
portionment problem  and  show  what 
course  of  action  this  deliberative  body 
considers  most  effective  in  permitting  the 
States  to  adjust  to  this  constitutional 

mandate.  ^  ^-^  ^ 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.           

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  E  [RKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand t  lat  the  question  will  be  on  the 
Mansfie  d  substitute  for  the  original 
Dirksen  -Mansfield  amendment,  and  that 
the  subttitute  is  a  "sense  of  Congress" 
resoluti  >n?  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreemi  nt  entered  into  yesterday,  the 
hour  o:  2:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  xrlll  now  proceed  to  vote. 

The  luestlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modifle  1  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  lU  ontana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  in  the 
nature  >f  a  substitute  for  the  Mansfield- 
Dlrksen  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  th<  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  1  >gislatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  I YRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  ^  as  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  i  rith  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [M'.  Jackson]  .  If  he  were  present 
and  vo  ing,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  a  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."         

Mr.  £  MATHERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  sen  or  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Hxticphi£t].  Were  he  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  jfOMld  vote  "yea."  Were  I  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefo  e  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  S  STMINOTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  tb  s  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ei  LENDER ] .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liber  y  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefo  e  withhold  my  vote. 

The  ]  ollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  iCANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Seiator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrchI, 
the  Sei  ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DKK],  t  le  Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
McCab^  ht]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr  Orukning]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  als<  azmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massac  lusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  )ecause  of  Illness. 

I  fuijther  announce  that  the  Senator 
frcnn  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senatoi'  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHUT]  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [B  i*.  Jackson],  and  the  Senator 
from  C  'egon  [Mrs.  NextbergerI  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  furl  her  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GKirxni  NG],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrci  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetl  s  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  Ihls  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [  \St.  Cannon]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senate  *  tram  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger]. 
If  pres  (nt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator fr  )m  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  t  lis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
sisslpp  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Seiator  from  Massachusetts  [Bfr. 
KenneiyI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senato  ■  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 


"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  580  Leg,] 
YEAS — 44 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark    I 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hayden 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

Moss 

NAYS— 38 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Salinger 

Scott 

Smith 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mundt 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Goldwater  McCarthy 


Gruenlng 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 


Neuberger 

Pearson 

Smathers 

Symington 

Tower 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominlck 

Ervin 

Pong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Eastland 

Elender 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  (No.  1215),  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
brief  statement  which  I  shall  read  pre- 
paratory to  moving  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Dirksen  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Mansfield  substitute  as  modified. 

I  assure  Senators  that  I  shall  not  make 
my  motion  without  providing  adequate 
time  to  other  Senators  to  discuss  the  mo- 
tion. I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement, 
and  then  I  should  like  to  have  an  under- 


standing with  the  leadership  tiiat  I  nu. 
withhold  my  motion  to  lay  or(  the  ^L 
for  the  purpose  of  debate.  After  thatl 
shall  have  an  opportimity  to  make  n» 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  The  iChair  inl 
forms  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into  previously  the  time  is  con- 
trolled, with  15  minutes  allowed  to  each 
side.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  need!  only  3  or 
4  minutes  to  read  my  statemer|t. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  I  drive  down 
a  highway  that  carries  a  billboard 
screaming:  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  i 
renew  my  determination  that! so  long  ai 
I  am  able,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
defeat  and  offset  all  such  assaults  upon 
this  great  Chief  Justice  and  the  Court 
he  heads,  from  whatever  source. 

During  the  1940's,  when  th0  Suprone 
Court  was  also  reversing  decisions  of 
long  standing  and  opening  new  areas  of 
personal  liberty  for  the  American  people 
through  application  of  the  Bill  of  lUghts 
and  the  14th  amendment,  it  Was  known 
as  the  Roosevelt  Court.  It  Was  known 
for  the  man  who  appointed  the  Justicea 

But  the  Court  of  the  1950's  and  1960'8 
is  known  for  the  man  who  Is  its  chief. 
It  is  called  the  Warren  Court,  not  the 
Eisenhower  Court. 

Under  the  magnificent  leadership  of 
Earl  Warren,  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
been  the  protector,  advocate,  knd  guard- 
ian of  the  personal  liberties  of  American 
citizens.  It  has,  despite  all  the  distor- 
tions to  the  contrary,  advanced  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  individuals  by  protecting 
them  from  encroachments  by  all  levels 
of  government,  both  local  and  Federal. 

The  coiuts  have  come  under  attack 
only  because  they  have  extended  judicial 
protection  to  many  liberties  not  previ- 
ously protected  by  the  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  come  under  attack 
only  because  It  has  upset  some  long- 
practiced  and  long-established  infringe- 
ments upon  personal  liberty  that  an- 
other significant  body  of  citizens  prof- 
ited from  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  courts  came  under  attack  whai 
they  put  to  an  end  many  actions  and 
practices  of  State,  local,  and  Federal 
Governments  that  infringed  upon  or  de- 
nied to  individuals  or  to  whole  classes 
of  citizens  personal  freedoms  that  theo- 
retically were  theirs  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Despite  all  that  is  being  said  in  this 
election  campaign  about  alleged  en- 
croachments of  "big  government,"  all  al- 
legations that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
taking  away  all  our  personal  freedoms, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  US.  Suprenje 
Court  has  in  the  last  dozen  years  greatly 
advanced  and  expanded  the  personal 
freedoms  of  the  American  people. 

Many  did  not  think  so  because  it  was 
the  liberty  of  others  than  themselves  that 
was  advanced.  In  many  cases,  it  was  the 
personal  rights  of  minorities  over  whom 
the  majority  long  enjoyed  some  sort  of 
wardship,  or  guardianship.  The  Court 
met  with  disapproval  for  advancing  the 
rights  of  persons  whose  rights  the  critics 
did  not  want  advanced. 
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niit  every  protection  of  free  speech, 
evS  protection  of  freedom  of  religion. 
S  protection  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
S  protection  of  due  process  of  law, 
S  protection  pf  the  right  to  assemble 
^acef  ully  and  to  petition  Congress,  every 
^nfcStlon  of  equaUty  before  the  law, 
SvSce  ?he  freedom  of  every  citizen  in 

thpse  areas. 

toneariy  all  cases,  these  freedoms  were 
advanced  against  government,  often  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  presidential  cam- 
nftien  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
become  a  major  target  for  bombardment, 
although  because  of  our  historic  tradi- 
tion, its  members  cannot  and  do  not 

"^Every  day,  in  this  political  campaign 
attempts  are  made  to  gain  votes  at  the 
expense  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
knows  there  will  be  no  reply  and  no  de- 
fense from  its  members. 

Attackers  of  the  Court  know  that  this 
is  the  cheapest  possible  way  to  campaign, 
because  they  are  able  to  beat  a  horse  that 
is  tied,  gagged,  muzzled,  and  hobbled. 

In  attacking  the  Supreme  Court,  they 
are  not  attacking  a  McNamara,  or  a 
Johnson,  who  not  only  can  answer  but 
can  make  some  attacks  of  their  own. 
Enemies  of  the  Court  are  maligning  for 
their  own  political  purposes  the  one 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government  that 
is  outside  of  campaign  politics. 

This  attack  comes  from  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  big  government  Is  taking 
away  all  their  liberties.  If  any  group  or 
institution  is  going  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  governmental  Infring- 
ment  upon  their  liberties,  it  Is  not  the 
enemies  of  the  Court,  but  the  very  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  courts  they  are 
so  anxious  to  discredit. 

Last  Sunday,  there  appeared  In  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard,  of  Eugene, 
Oreg..  an  Associated  Press  story  entitled : 
"Earl  Warren  Still  Presides  in  Silence 
and  Serenity."  It  is  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  cen- 
tral point  of  political  attack  in  this  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mansfield  substitute  approved  today  can 
be  called  a  victory  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  Tuck  bill,  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  and  the  Javlts  sub- 
stitute. 

But  it  still  Is  an  Interference  by  way 
of  gratuitous  advice  from  Congress  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 
That  Is  why  I  voted  against  It.  That  Is 
why  I  continue  to  hope  that  It  will  dis- 
appear from  the  foreign  aid  bill  before 
that  bin  reaches  the  President's  desk. 

No  matter  how  It  Is  sliced,  this  lan- 
guage Is  still  a  slap  at  the  Supreme  Court 
because  Its  passage  carries  with  it  the 
understanding  that  the  Federal  courts 
require  supervision  and  advice  from  Con- 
gress. I  say  they  do  not.  I  say  that  un- 
til Congress  writes  statutory  language 
enforcing  the  14th  amendment,  which  is 
our  only  constitutional  function  in  this 


area,  the  Supreme  Court  is  entirely  able 
to  supervise  the  application  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures. That  is  its  function,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  enforcement  legislation,  just  sis 
it  was  the  function  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  supervise  the  application  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion during  the  10  years  when  there  was 
no  enforcement  legislation. 

I  plead  with  Congress  not  to  aid  and 
abet  the  current  campaign  against  the 
Federal  judiciary  by  tossing  off,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  so  much  as  1  day  of 
public  hearings,  this  unwarranted  rebuke 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  Senators  not  forget  that  Earl  War- 
ren Is  not  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  the  top  judicial  officer  of 
the  Federal  court  system.  Senators  who 
have  been  saying  that  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute Is  directed  only  at  the  district 
courts  and  not  at  the  Supreme  Court  at 
all  seem  to  be  uninformed  of  the  fact 
that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Supreme 
Court  are  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  all  the  way  down 
through  the  district  courts. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  interdicts 
that  authority.  It  substitutes  the  curb- 
stone opinion  of  the  Senate  for  the  right- 
ful, constitutional  authority  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Supreme  Court.  I  sub- 
mit that  Earl  Warren  does  not  need  any 
reminder  of  his  duty  or  any  pointers  on 
equity  from  a  Senator  Dirksen,  or  Mans- 
field, or  Douglas,  or  Goldwater,  or 
Morse,  or  from  all  of  us  together  in  a 
collective  action. 

A  recent  television  program  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Presidency  referred  to  dis- 
putes between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. It  Included  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  when  he  said: 

I'll  not  accept  any  resolution  from  those 
damned  rascals  in  the  Senate. 


Earl  Warren  might  say  the  same  of 
this  sense-of-the-Congress  statement, 
and  he  would  be  right. 

The  amendment  should  be  tabled. 
Therefore,  I  shall  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Dirksen  amendment  as  amended. 
However,  I  withhold  my  motion  to  table 
until  time  has  been  taken  to  discuss  my 
statement  or  anything  else.  If  it  is  un- 
derstood that  before  the  matter  Is  dis- 
posed of  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
moving  to  table  the  Dirksen  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  Mansfield  substitute 

as  modified. 

ExHiBrr  1 


[From  the  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
Sept.  20.  1964] 
Ten  Stormy  Years  for  Supreme  Court  :'*Earl 
Warren    Still    Presides,    in    Silence    and 
Serenity 

(By  Bern  Price) 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  Supreme  Court  has 
had  10  stormy  years  since  the  famous  school 
desegregation  decision,  but  Earl  Warren  still 
presides  over  It,  in  silence  and  serenity.  And 
the  storm  signals  are  still  flying  as  the  Court, 
recently  concluding  a  momentous  session, 
opens  a  new  term  October  5  and  prepares  to 
grapple  with  civil  rights  Issues.) 

Washington. — There  are  billboards  scat- 
tered along  some  of  the  Nations  highways 
which  exhort: 

"Impeach  Earl  Warren." 


Earl  Warren  is.  of  coxirse.  the  13th  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  three-time 
BepubUcan  Governor  of  California,  and  the 
Republicans'  1948  vice-preBldentlal  candi- 
date. 

He  is  also  head  of  the  Commission  investi- 
gating the  assassination  of  President  John 
Kennedy,  and  personally  heard  dozens  of 
witnesses.  The  report  of  the  Commission  Is 
expected  shortly. 

Warren  took  this  assignment,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  solemn  duties  he  will  ever  per- 
form, only  at  the  insistence  of  President 
Johnson. 

Warren  was  73,  eligible  for  retirement  from 
the  Supreme  Court  at  full  salary  of  $35,000 
annually,  when  the  President  assigned  him 
the  task.  Warren  accepted,  though  it  vio- 
lated his  own  firm  belief  that  Supreme  Coxirt 
Justices  should  not  take  outside  assign- 
ments. 

As  for  the  highway  signs,  they  are  Indica- 
tive of  the  deep  controversy  which  Warren 
and  the  Court  he  has  headed  for  11  years  has 
stirred  among  countless  Americans. 

Hotly  defended  as  a  protector  of  individual 
rights  against  the  encroachment  of  authority. 
Warren  and  the  Court  have  been  Just  as  hotly 
criticized  as,  among  other  things,  "being  soft 
on  communism,"  usurping  the  legislative 
powers  of  Congress,  and  basing  decisions  on 
emotion  and  sociological  findings  rather  than 
on  legal  fact. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  has  stated  his  opinion 
of  the  Cotu-t.  A  week  ago  he  told  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  that  the 
Court  had  abandoned  the  principle  of  'judi- 
cial restraint  with  respect  to  acts  of  Congress 
with  which  it  disagreed  but  which  are 
founded  on  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative 
power." 

Goldwater  said  he  was  weighing  his  words 
carefully  when  he  said  that  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government  "today's  Supreme 
Court  is  the  least  faithful  to  the  constitu- 
tional tradition  of  limited  government." 

The  next  day  President  Johnson  said  he 
could  see  "nothing  to  be  gained"  by  involv- 
ing the  Court  in  the  campaign.  Reminded 
that  the  Court  had  been  a  live  issue  in  the 
days  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Johnson 
said  that  was  because  specific  proposals  had 
been  made  (enlarging  the  Court)  and  "I 
know  of  no  such  proposals  now." 

On  his  first  campaign  swing  into  the  South 
Goldwater  hit  the  Supreme  Court  Issue  hard. 
He  said  that  if  elected  he  would  use  his 
power  of  appointment  to  Federal  courts  to 
"redress  constitutional  Interpretations  in  fa- 
vor of  the  public." 

He  strongly  attacked  the  Supreme  Covirt 
decision  ordering  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  He  said  he  would  work  to  over- 
turn a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
rights  of  defendants  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
He  said  he  believed  in  States  rights  and 
would  use  his  "infiuence  and  power  to  see 
that  law-enforcement  officers,  on  the  State 
and  local  level,  get  back  the  power  to  carry 
out  their  job." 

Two  decisions  which  fostered  bitterness 
against  Warren  were  the  decision  10  years 
ago  ordering  desegregation  In  schools  and 
another  the  following  year  which  declared 
that  desegregation  must  be  accomplished 
"with  all  deliberate  speed." 

In  both  cases,  the  rulings  were  unanimous. 

There  Is  little  likelihood  that  Warren  will 

be  impeached.    Even  the  John  Birch  Society, 

which  has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement, 

doesn't  expect  it  to  happen. 

Says  John  Rousselot,  official  spokesman  for 
the  society : 

"Actually,  we  know  Earl  Warren  won't  be 
Impeached  by  the  Senate.  What  we  want  U 
a  trial  there  as  provided  by  the  Constitution 
that  will  result  in  reestablishing  where  the 
legislative  authority  resides— In  Congress,  not 
in  the  courts." 
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I  gain: 
jrivllege  against  self-incrimination  is 
that  was  hard  earned  by  our  fore- 
The    privilege    was    generally    re- 
;hen,  as  now,  as  a  privilege  of  great 
protection  to  the  innocent  through 
to   the   guilty,    and    a    safeguard 
heedless,    unfounded   or   tjrrannical 
ions." 
11  years,  come  October  5,  Warren 
as   Chief   Justice,    few   men    in 
history  have  been  damned  and  de- 
quite  as  much, 
lew  term   of  Court,   opening   Octo- 
c  ffers  little  promise  of  peace  between 
and  Its  critics.     The   Court   has 
Ets  its  first  act  of  business,  to  review 
accommodations  section  of  the 
Rights  Act. 
>articular  case  Involves  the  barring 
from  the  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel 
,  Ga.,  and,  by  extension,  the  Pick- 
also  in  Atlanta,  which  closed 
rather  than  serve  Negroes, 
the  Court  also  has  on   its  docket 
^totn  Florida  in  which  a  white  woman 
for  living  with  a  man  described 
A  decision  in  this  case  will  affect 
laws  in  all  Southern  States. 
another  case,  the  Court  will  decide 
States   are  barred  by  the   Constl- 
from   using    trespass    laws    to    keep 
from  business  establishments. 
days  when  Warren  was  a  practlc- 
an  attack  would  have  brought 
counterattack. 

or  a  Governor,"  he  once  told 

"may  explain  or  defend  his 

publicly  but  not  members  of  the 

Court.    We  can't  be  gfulded  by  what 

think  or  say.   except  in   legal   dls- 

We    cant    be    guided    by    public 

If  we  did.  we'd  be  deciding  cases 

than  legal  means." 

white-haired  Warren  is  pertiirbed 

of  the  criticism,  it  rarely  shows.    He 
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still  turns  a  sunshiny  smile  upon  the  world 
and  finds  refuge  amid  the  highly  partisan 
crowds  at  football  and  baseball  games  where 
he  carefully  refrains  from  booing  the  vun- 
pires. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  when  he  was 
asked  whether  he  sometimes  wished  he  might 
reply  to  attacks  upon  the  Court,  he  replied: 
"Oh,  boy.  Sometimes  It  makes  you  cringe, 
to  see  what  other  people  say  and  write." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  In  the  11  years 
Warren  has  occupied  the  highest  Judicial 
post  in  the  land,  the  Court  has  set  In  motion 
vast  changes  throughout  Its  majority  opin- 
ions— opinions  which  go  to  the  root  of 
American  life. 

It  has  ruled  that: 

Legislatures  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres  and  hence  State  legislatures  should 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 

States  may  not  segregate  school  children 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

The  fifth  amendment's  protection  against 
self-incrimination  applies  to  State  as  well  as 
Federal  courts. 

Indigent  persons  are  entitled  to  legal  rep- 
resentation provided  by  the  courts  In  both 
State  and  Federal  Jurisdictions. 

Bible  reading  and  state-composed  prayers 
as  required  exercises  In  public  schools  clash 
with  the  Constitution's  guarantee  against 
governmental  interference  with  religion. 

Racial  Imbalance  in  schools  does  not  vio- 
late   the   Constitution. 

A  Federal  law  denying  passports  to  Com- 
munists was  unconstitutional  on  Its  face. 

These  were  Just  some  of  the  decisions 
which  stirred  the  passions  of  some  men 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  last  session 
alone,  the  Court  reviewed  2,410  cases — high- 
est in  the  Court's  history. 

One  decision  of  the  past  session  which 
aroused  wide  reaction,  mainly  among  poli- 
ticians, was  the  ruling  that  State  legislatures 
must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

What  this  derision  does.  In  effect.  Is  to  end 
rural  domination  of  State  legislatures. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  proposal 
which  would  strip  the  Federal  courts  of 
Jurisdiction  In  apportionment  cases.  The 
bin,  by  Representative  Wh-liam  Tuck,  Demo- 
crat of  Virginia,  would  leave  Intact  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  that  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis.  But  It  would  give  the 
Court  no  enforcement  powers. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen, 
Republican  of  Illinois,  has  given  the  Tuck 
measure  little  chance  of  passage  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Dirksen  has  his  own  measure  which 
would  delay  enforcement  of  the  reapportion- 
ment decision  for  a  year  or  two. 

Whether  either  the  Dirksen  or  Tuck  pro- 
posals can  be  acted  upon  in  this  session  of 
Congress  is  problematical. 

Warren  also  wrote  the  1954  school  deseg- 
regation decision.  In  that  decision,  which 
upset  some  250  years  of  Southern  tradition, 
he  declared: 

"Education  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
function  of  State  and  local  governments.  It 
is  the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship. 

"We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal' 
has  no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal." 

But  whatever  the  opposition,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  a  way  of  hardening  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  passage  of  the  1964 
civil  rights  legislation  is  indicative. 

In  all  his  11  years  on  the  Bench,  Warren 
has  only  once  come  close  to  answering  the 
Court's  critics.  That  was  in  1963  before  the 
Califomia  Bar  Association  meeting  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  that  speech  Warren  said  the  landmark 
cases  of  the  past  10  years  had  been  charged 


with  emotion,  but  then  so  were  '<«*litrm- 
the  1930'8  and  1940'8.  — «««^  g( 

Those  earlier  decisions,  he  said,  "tn  ttrm 
shorn  of  emotion  and  are  a  part  of  the  i? 
tied  Jurisprudence  of  the  Nation." 

Then  Warren  said: 

"There  are  many  people,  and,  I  itu  MMa 
lawyers,  who  believe  that  whenever  the  CnnJI 
disapproves  of  some  facet  of  Amertcanw 
it  reaches  out  and  decides  the  question  ta 
accordance  with  its  desires. 

"We  can  reach  for  no  cases.  They  con. 
to  ua  in  the  normal  course  of  events  ot^ 
have  no  Jiu-lsdiction.  When  they  do  come  to 
us,  we  decide  them  or  we  do  not  do  «« 
duty."  ^ 

As  for  those  who  say  the  Court  is  invadii). 
the  rights  of  States,  Warren  had  thljito 
say: 

"Where  the  supreme  court  of  a  State  ti 
vigilant  in  its  protection  of  oonstitutioim 
rights,  as  Is  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Callfomu 
few  differences  arise  between  it  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States." 

Warren  concluded  that  speech  by  saying- 

"Too  often  we  find  people  who  believe  f«. 
vently  in  that  portion  of  the  rule  that  pro. 
tects  them  in  their  own  sphere  of  activity 
but  are  intolerant  of  that  portion  which  pro- 
tects other  people. 

"When  we  say  we  have  a  government  ot 
laws  and  not  of  men,  we  mean  at  the  very 
least,  that  the  law  protects  all  men  equally 
in  their  property  and  Individual  rights,  re. 
gardless  of  their  race,  religion,  color  or 
wealth." 

The  lawyers  cheered. 

To  the  buffeted  Warren,  it  must  have  been 
a  rare  balm. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
shoiild  like  to  have  2  or  3  minutes  yielded 
to  me  by  whomever  is  in  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  table  the  amendment,  but  for  an  en- 
tirely different  reason  from  that  which 
he  has  assigned.  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  amendment  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  would  be  demean- 
ing to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall,  therefore,  vote  to  table  this  sense- 
of-the-Congress  amendment. 

If  we  may  judge  from  some  of  its  more 
recent  opinions,  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  seoae 
of  the  Congress  in  the  first  instance.  In- 
deed, if  we  abandon  so  completely  our 
legislative  responsibility  and  the  power 
vested  in  this  body  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  assume  an  attitude  of  obeisance, 
subservience,  and  supplication  when  we 
have  the  power  to  pass  effective  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
is  justified  in  believing  that  Congress  hu 
no  sense. 

To  me,  this  is  a  regrettable  state  of 
affairs.  I  did  not  initiate  the  original 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  was  the  proper 
measure  to  which  to  offer  It.  But  after 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  had  my  heartiest  support,  and  for 
that  I  apologize  to  no  one. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  be  a  coequal 
and  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Legislative  power  is  supposed  to 
be  vested  in  this  body  and  not  in  any 
judicial  branch,  anywhere,  even  thou^ 
it  be  as  exalted  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.    That  Court  has  lost 
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*.♦  nf  the  fact  that  the  States  created  finally  decided  as  the  consensus  of  this 
SSFederal  Government.  The  States  are  body, 
'^f  creatures  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
S.lt  the^are  the  creators  of  the  Ped- 
"^  f  (^vernment.  Not  a  single  one  of 
SJ'SS  relies  of  the  original 
Sfirteen  States  was  apportioned  pi^ly 
^  basis  of  population.  I  agree  that 
oSe  house  of  each  State  legislature  should 
^apportioned  purely  on  the  basis  of 
S^pulation.  But  there  are  sound  reasons 
Ke  whole  history  of  human  affairs,  of 
government,  of  Its  management,  and  of 
Sciety  to  take  into  consideration  factors 
Ser  than  the  population  in  determining 
?he  representation  of  the  other  body. 

It  is  impossible  for  every  Interest  and 
element  of  our  people  to  have  their 
voices  heard  and  their  interests  protected 
If  our  ever  increasing  urban  centers  are 
to  have  the  power  to  elect  all  members 
of  both  legislative  bodies.  The  peculiar 
problems  of  an  ever  decreasing  rural 
noDulation  will  have  no  attention  what- 
ever They  will  be  lost  in  the  maneuver- 
ine  as  the  political  leaders  of  the  great 
centers  of  population  jockey  for  position 

*"niS^^Mr.  President,  If  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislatures  are  to  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  population  alone  there  is 
little  reason  to  retain  the  bicameral  sys- 
tem—a one  house  legislature  would  be 
more  economical  and  arrive  at  the  same 

To  say  that  both  houses  of  a  State  leg- 
islature should  be  apportioned  purely  on 
the  basis  of  population  Is  to  Invite  the 
creation  of  political  bosses  of  political 
machines  in  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion, such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past— 
machines  which  give  rise  to  corruption, 
graft  and  crime  and  cause  people  to  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  for  many  years. 
When  other  factors  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, there  are  checks  and  balances, 
and  city  machines  cannot  control  the 
States.  When  all  factors  other  than  a 
counting  of  heads  are  destroyed,  a  rule 
by  mob— by  a  majority  of  one  of  the 
moment— is  created.  That  is  the  very 
thing  that  the  Founders  Fathers  sought 
to  avoid  when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

It  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  the  courts  should 
have  any  such  authority  as  to  require 
both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  to  be 
apportioned  strictly  on  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  an  act  of  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  back  away  from  Its 
responsibility  and  permit  the  Court  to 
assume  the  powers  it  has  In  this  Instance. 

Rather  than  to  be  put  In  a  position  of 
subservience  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
shall  vote  to  table  this  poor,  weak,  futile 
gesture  of  Congress — a  Congress  that 
once  was  respected  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  motion  to  table.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  good  faith  toward  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  have  watched  tWs 
battle  go  on  in  Congress,  where  the 
middle  position  hsis  finally  been  success- 
ful—as it  so  often  is  in  this  country — 
we  should  go  through  with  what  we  have 


The  reason  Is  that  It  takes  as  much 
strength  to  respect  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Goverment  as  It  does  to  try  to 
override  It  when  we  have  no  power  to 
override  It.    The  Congress  has  no  power 
to  override  a  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court,  except  by  a 
constitutional  amendment.    In  my  judg- 
ment, the  argument  for  tabling  Is  In- 
valid because  we  have  a  remedy.    We 
have  a  remedy  under  the  supreme  law. 
which  would  have  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  justified  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,      namely,      a      constitutional 
amendment,  and  we  have  the  power  and 
the  right  to  start  such  an  amendment  in 
motion.    In  my  judgment,  if  we  seek  to 
assert  an  authority  over  the  Supreme 
Court  that  we  do  not  have,  we  are  guilty 
of  exactly   the  same  kind  of  tyranny 
which  those  who  argue  for  the  tabling 
motion  have  argued  against  the  Supreme 
Court.    This  Is  not  strength;  It  Is  weak- 
ness or  pique.    I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] ,  and  then  I  shall  yield  4  minutes  to 
the    distinguished   Senator    from   Ohio 

[Mr.LATJSCHEl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  everything  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  said 
except  one  thing.  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  conclusion.  '    ' 

I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  to  table 
because  I  believe  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  a  positive  duty  to  perform. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  goes  astray,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  Senator  or  any 
Member  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know  any- 
where else  that  the  people  of  the  States 
of  our  Nation  can  turn  for  any  voice  to 
be  raised  in  defense  of  a  system  they  be- 
lieve in  and  have  operated  under  since 
1789.  or  prior  thereto,  except  to  Con- 
gress. 

Another  reason  why  I  oppose  the  mo- 
tion is  that  I  do  not  care  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  maligning  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  suggested,  when  there 
was  trouble  In  Mississippi,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi  should  obey  an  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  a  Federal 
court.  I  have  always  stood  for  obedience 
to  the  courts.  But  I  also  stand  for  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  In  a  matter 
which  does  not  enable  the  people  to  turn 
anSrwhere  else. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  are  given 
a  very  milk-toast  sort  of  amendment 
now — and  I  am  only  sorry  that  my  dis- 
tinguished leader  lost  faith  in  his  orig- 
inal proposal  and  has  gone  backward  to 
this  weak,  spineless  proposal 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  vote  for  that.  If  that  Is  all  that  he 
could  offer,  because  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  and  House  must  express  their 
complete  disapproval  of  a  departure  from 
constitutional  principles,  which  reach 
back  to  the  very  Inception  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HOIJjAND.    I   know,  because   I 
have  read  every  word  of  the  debates  on 
the  submission  of  the  14th  sunendment, 
that  it  was  stated  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  others  on  the  floors  of 
both  Houses,  that  Congress  was  leaving 
out  the  power  to  do  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  In  this  case,  and  for  the 
very  definite  reason  that  Congress  felt 
that  if  such  power  were  included  In  the 
14th  amendment,  the  amendment  would 
not  be  ratified  by  the  States.    Of  course. 
Congress  was  correct  In  that  conclusion. 
I  do  not  favor  the  Supreme  Court's 
amending  the  Constitution;  yet  that  is 
what  it  is  doing  in  this  particular  matter. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  people  can  go, 
except  to  us,  to  have  us  lift  our  voices 
against  a  procedure  that  we  are  deeply 
convinced  is  wrong  and  unconstitutional. 
I   am  not  trying   to   impeach  or  to 
malign  anyone;  I  am  standing  for  what 
I  think,  in  good  conscience,  Is  right.    I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  States  to 
stand  up  for  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  American  people 
and  the  States. 

I  regret  that  we  are  now  reduced  to  a 
very  weak  handling  of  this  subject;  but 
I  would  rather  do  that  than  to  sit  here 
and  make  no  effort  at  all,  offer  no  voice 
at  all,  against  an  encroachment  that  I 
think  marks  the  breakdown  of  important 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges.  I 
feel  it  so  deeply  that  I  shall  vote  for  any- 
thing that  we  have  an  opportimity  to 
vote  for,  which  addresses  itself  to  oppos- 
ing what  I  think  is  a  terrific  abuse  of 
constitutional  authority  by  the  Supreme 

Court.  J     ^  T 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  motion  to 
table  that  wiU  be  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
adoption  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
Since  it  has  been  eliminated,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  acceptance  of  the  status  as 
it  is  now  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

I  direct  my  remarks  to  the  possibility 
of  the  Court  listening  to  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made.  It  was  argued 
earlier  today  that  the  Court  will  listen 
to  what  we  have  to  say.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  confident  about  the  correctness  of 
that  statement.  I  am  somewhat  dubious 
about  that,  but  although  I  am  dubious  I 
stUl  have  hope  and.  therefore,  wish  to 
see  the  Mansfield  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, adopted.  ,.  *  T 
Mr.  President,  to  Illustrate  what  I 
have  In  mind.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
Landrum-Grifan  bill.  In  1959,  we  had 
before  us  the  issue:  Shall  secondary 
boycotts  be  prohibited  in  economic 
strikes  of  labor  and  management? 

The  Senate  concluded  that  there  shall 
be  no  prohibition.  The  House  decided 
that  secondary  boycotting  shall  not  be 
allowed.  Inasmuch  as  the  House  and 
Senate  were  in  conflict,  a  conference 
committee  was  appointed.  That  con- 
ference committee  made  its  decision. 
The  former  President,  Senator  John  P. 
Keimedy,  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  He  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  conference  had  agreed.  Under 
the  agreement,  secondary  boycotting  oi 
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was  permitted  was  the  giving 
t^ndbills  or  information  for  radio 
Senator  Kennedy  reported 
!eas  agreed  that  secondary  boy- 
should  not  be  allowed.    When 
was  made  by  former  Sen- 
the  Senator  from  Oregon 
]  obtained  the  floor  and  made 


sts  tement 
Kc  nnedy, 

Ml  >RSE] 


The 
with 
also 

restrain 
at  a 


males 


After 
finishec 
the 

We 
conferee^ 
any 
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a  neutial  place  of  business  was  to  be 
prohibii  ed 

What 
out  of 
use.    F 
that  it 
ootting 
that 
ator 
[Mr. 
the  statement : 


till 


does  not  stop  with  threats  and 
leg^lzlng  the  hot  cargo  agreement.    It 

It  Illegal  for  a  union  to  coerce  or 
This  prohibits  consxuner  picketing 
nevftral  place  of  business. 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
former  Senator  Kennedy  took 
flodr  and  made  the  statement: 


w(  re 


not  able  to  persuade  the  House 
to   permit   picketing   in    front   of 
shop. 


sec<  indary 

Thosi  I  were  the  statements  made  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  H  ruPHREY],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [w.  Morse],  former  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, uid  other  Senators  concluded 
that  sjcondary  boycotting  was  not 
allowed . 

Then  began  a  strike  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  Secondary  boycotting  was  re- 
sorted o,  but  secondary  boycotting  was 
resorte(  to  in  a  peculiar  way.  Pickets 
were  th  -own  around  the  Safeway  Stores. 
They  cs  rried  signs.  "Do  not  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  X  company."  The  case  went  to 
the  S  ipreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court,  n  the  face  of  what  the  Senator 
from  O  egon  had  said,  what  former  Sen- 
ator Kjnnedy  had  said,  and  what  the 
Senatoi  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] had  said,  issued  the  pronounce- 
ment hat  secondary  boycotting  was 
allowec . 

How  can  I,  who  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  Sei  late  at  that  time,  and  heard  the 
argumc  nts  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Ser  ator  from  Minnesota,  and  former 
Senato:  Kennedy,  forget  the  fact  that 
the  Sui  reme  Court  said  that  we  did  not 
do  whi  t  everyone  else  said  we  did :  It 
is  an  ndefensible  imexplainable  judg- 
ment r  cached  by  the  Court  on  the  basis 
of  its  Irishes  and  contrary  to  the  clear 
intent  >  >f  the  Congress. 

The  )roposal  in  the  Mansfleld  amend- 
ment i  1  better  than  nothing.  It  is  for 
that  re  ison  that  I  shall  vote  for  it.  hop- 
ing the  t  the  courts  will  understand  that 
the  Na  ;ion  is  alarmed  about  what  was 
done  and  that  reasonable  time  should 
be  accc  rded  to  the  States  to  amend  their 
constit  itions,  if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
stands  ;hetime? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minute  3  remain. 

Mr.  I  >IRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senato-  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senato  •  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
Imlnu  e. 

Mr.  J  LIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
appoin  ed  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment vi  as  adopted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
expresi  ion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
disappi  oval  of  the  action  of  the  Federal 
courts  )f  this  country;  therefore,  I  shall 
vote  nc  t  to  table  it. 


We  must  take  some  action  in  Congress 
and  make  it  our  business  next  session. 
What  the  courts  have  done  is  to  take  this 
country  a  long  way  away  from  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  it  previously 
enjoyed  for  170  years. 

The  action  of  the  courts  makes  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States  unique 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  in 
that  the  United  States  will  be  virtually 
the  only  nation  in  which  a  tribunal  ap- 
F>ointed  by  one  branch  of  Government 
can  nullify  and  reverse  the  acts  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  table,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell]  has  stated,  for  reasons  quite 
other  than  those  ascribed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

When  the  vote  is  taken,  and  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  motion  to  table 
fails,  the  very  facile  gentlemen  sitting 
above  us  in  the  Chamber,  who  have  an 
expertise  in  somehow  winnowing  truth 
from  the  superfluities  and  sending  it  out 
on  the  transmission  channels  all  over 
the  country,  will  probably  headline  their 
stories:  "The  Dirksen-Mansfield  Propos- 
al as  Amended  by  the  Mansfield  Substi- 
tute Was  Approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
This  Afternoon."  The  people  who  will 
read  it  will  forget  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sense  of  Congress,  without 
validity,  without  legality,  and  without 
any  real  admonition  to  any  Federal  court 
in  the  land  to  pay  the  slightest  attention. 

If  they  were  going  to  pay  attention,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  they  would  have 
done  it  in  his  State,  because  we  have  been 
discussing  this  issue  for  6  weeks ;  but  last 
Friday  the  three-judge  court  tore  his 
State  senate  apart  and  cut  their  terms 
in  half. 

One  dares  suppose  that  the  members 
of  the  three-judge  court  read  the  news- 
papers. One  dares  assume  that  they 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate. 
From  that  assumption,  they  did  not  pay 
the  least  attention  to  any  intent  or  pur- 
pose or  objective  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  may  have  been  uttered  and  ex- 
pressed upon  this  floor  in  the  last  6 
weeks. 

People  will  read  the  newspaper  stories, 
and  some  will  find  comfort  in  them. 
They  will  say,  "The  Senate  finally  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  State  legislatures." 
But  it  will  be  a  deception.  It  will  be  an 
illusion.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  fooling  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
if  I  can  knowingly  avoid  it.  That  is  all 
we  will  get.  That  is  all  the  "sense  of 
Congress"  resolution  is.  That  is  all  the 
impact  it  will  have  on  the  Court,  even  as 
it  did  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Court  said,  "It  was  not  of  our  making, 
and  we  expect  you  to  apply  the  law." 
They  did. 

It  should  be  tabled,  but  not  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 


Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  i  Omn 
take  only  30  seconds.  ^~' 

Senators  have  the  right  to  criticize  th. 
Court  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  m 
the  political  platforms  of  America-  J^ 
I  leave  them  when  they  seek  to  use  SI 
legislative  process  to  rebuke  the  Court 
because  when  they  do  that  I  claim  Itto 
be  a  violation  of  the  separation  of  powm 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution.  That  iS 
the  reason  why  I  oppose  it. 

I  move  to  table  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment,  as  amended  by  the  Mansfleld 
amendment,  as  modifled,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER."  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  Dirksen  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  modifled  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field ]  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr! 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youno]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Peah- 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  581  Leg.] 
YEAS— 27     I 


Allott 

Jordan, Idaho 

Robertson 

Bennett 

McClellan 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mechem 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

MlUer 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Morse 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Morton 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

Hruska 

Pell 

NAYS— 56 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Brewster 

Edmondson 

Anderson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

Bartlett 

Case 

Fong 

Bayh 

Clark 

Fulbright 

Beau 

Cooper 

Gore 

Bible 

Dodd 

Hart 

Boggs 

Douglas 

Hartke 

Bayden 

QoUAMl 

Inouye 
javlts 

joUMton  ^ 
Jordan,  N.t/- 
Keating 
Kuchel 
XAUBCbe 
Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La- 
llagnuson 


Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cbuich 

(astland 

Ellender 
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Manefleld 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Frouty 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Goldwater  McCarthy 


Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Salinger 

Scott 

Smatben 

Smith 

Symington 

Walters 

WUUama,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 


Senator   during   the    consideration 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


of    any 


Is  there 


Gruening 

Hill 

Humphrey 
Jackson 
Kennedy 


Neuberger 
Pearson 
Tower 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr  Morse's  motion  to  table  the 
nirksen  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
ttonsfleld  amendment,  as  modified  in 
fhP  nature  of  a  substitute,  was  rejected, 
""^e  PR&IDING  OFFICER.  The 
nuestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Dirksen]  as  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into  yesterday,  the  Senate  will 
next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Question  of  referring  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (S.  2687)  extending  the 
Agriculture  and  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  hearing  and  study,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponents,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  and  the  opponents, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston].  The  time  of  1  hour  has 
been  allotted  under  the  agreement,  one- 
half  hour  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  The  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  all  interested 
Senators,  I  believe.  Those  I  might  have 
missed  have  not  been  overlooked  arbi- 
trarily. I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
agree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UNANIMOrrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  Itirther  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380),  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him: 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  lead- 
ership. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  leadership  for 
any  information  available  about  what 
amendments  are  to  be  on  file  and  are 
likely  to  be  controversial  or  which  would 
require  any  particular  discussion — other 
than  the  unfortunate  situation  that  we 
just  failed  to  cure  by  not  tabling  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  three 
amendments  at  the  desk.  One,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  relates  to  sugar.  A  second 
amendment  relates  to  loyalty,  and  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  A  third  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  antisemitism  in  the 
soviet  Union,  and  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 

coff]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  intend  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  However,  I 
beUeve  that  before  we  become  tied  up  in  a 
constricted  situation  we  ought  to  know 
what  we  are  getting  into.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  debate  the  sugar  situation 
will  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  too  much,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  inhibit  the  procedure.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
know  a  little  about  the  so-called  loyalty 
oath  amendment  which  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  pro- 
poses to  offer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  a  very  fine 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  bill.  The 
amendment  would  require  the  recipients 
of  all  contracts  under  the  aid  program  to 
take  the  same  loyalty  oath  as  dropouts 
in  high  school,  paraplegics,  and  poor 
children  would  have  to  take  under  the 
poverty  bill.  I  believe  the  amendment  is 
an  excellent  one.  I  carmot  conceive  of 
any  Senator  not  voting  for  it.  I  would 
be  glad  to  offer  it  now  and  have  it  ac- 
cepted, although  it  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful amendment  upon  which  to  have  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  be  agreeable  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  relation  to 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  require  5  minutes  to  "sell" 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  to  vote  on  an  amendment,  may  we 
have  it  stated? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
has  not  yet  been  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest restated.   I  did  not  understand  that 


part  about  voting  immediately  on  an 
amendment  without  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  asked  for 
an  agre«nent  that  debate  on  each 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equsdly  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader,  provided 
that  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion, the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
some  Senator  designated  by  him.  Four 
hours  would  be  allotted  for  debate  on 
the  biU. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  would  not  pre- 
clude the  offer  of  other  amendments  than 
the  ones  stated? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
to  which  measure  does  the  request  apply? 
I  am  uncertain  as  to  which  bill  this  re- 
quest applies  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  has  been  the  pending  business  for 
35  days,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  glad  to 
get  that  information,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
I  would  like  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  I 
thought  it  was  on  the  Public  Law  480 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  There  is  an 
hour's  limitation  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is,  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  request  will  take  effect  fol- 
lowing action  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the 
unanimous-consent  request  apply  to  the 
majority  leader's  substitute,  which  was 
just  adopted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  it  applies  to 
the  same  bill  to  which  that  substitute  Is 
attached. 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     The   substi- 
tute is  already  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     So  the  ques- 
tion will  not  recur  on  the  Senator's  sub- 
stitute?   That  has  already  been  adopted. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2687)  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^   , 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore Senators  leave,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  tUhBBJQBT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliam  entary  Inquiry.    

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  will  state  It. 

Mr.  F  ULBRIGHT.  As  I  imderstand,  I 
have  3C  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  has  30 
minutei. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  

Mr.  ilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  t  iken  some  of  the  time  of  the 
Senatoi  from  South  Carolina;  I  am  sure 
with  his  consent,  and  the  approval  of 
the  Sen  itor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  :  iTJLBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
has  th<  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
left? 

Mr.  'OHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
know.  :  did  not  know  I  was  giving  away 
any  of  r  ly  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  have  been  taken  from  the  time 
of  the  iJenator  from  South  Carolina,  so 
there  ri  main  25  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  30  minutes  to 
the  Sen  ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  J  OHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  desired  to  say  something 
on  this  matter.  I  am  sorry  that  time 
was  tak  m  from  my  side. 

Mr.  lOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sei  ator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
parllan:  entary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  F  ULBRIGHT.  I  yield,  but  not  on 
my  tim« .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  Is 
now  nu  Jilng. 

Mr.  JFULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  yield 
now. 

I  srielh  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr. 
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I  OLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

i»resident,   a   parliamentary   in- 

Suppose  the  Senate  should  un- 

dopt  the  motion  and  send  the 

report  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 

c|)mmlttee,  which  has  no  relation 

this  particular  conference  re- 

thls  field  of  jurisdiction.    What, 

would  the  Committee  on 

Relations  be  Instructed  to  do? 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

informs  the  Chair  that 

committee  could  do  would  be  to 
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I  resident,  the  question  before  the 

involves  a  basic  issue  of  foreign 

also  of  the  Senate's  procedure 

abproach  to  matters  involving  our 

policy. 

before  us  the  conference  re- 
the  extension  of  the  Agricultural 
)evel(fl?ment  and  Assistance  Act, 
known  as  Public  Law  480.  This 
siipposed  to  do  what  its  name  Im- 
plies— ^t  lat  Is,  promote  the  development 
of  trad«  In  agricultural  commodities  and 
thereby  dispose  of  some  of  our  burden- 
some 81  rpluses.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be 
a  vehicle  for  casually  making  fundamen- 


tal changes  In  our  foreign  policy,  and  for 
restricting  by  law  the  legitimate  discre- 
tion of  the  President  who  bears  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
o\u-  foreign  relations.  This,  however,  is 
what  the  conference  report  seeks  to  do. 
It  contains  several  provisions  which  have 
little,  if  any,  relevance  to  the  purpose  of 
Public  Law  480  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, impinge  directly  and  adversely  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  obnoxious  of  these  provisions 
is  that  which,  in  effect,  prohibits  sales  for 
local  currency  under  title  I  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
proposal  in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  not  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
nor — so  far  as  I  know — by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  not 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing Senate  debate  on  the  bill.  It  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it 
has  unfortunately  been  retained  by  the 
■conferees.  I  hardly  need  add  that  it  has 
not  been  considered  at  all  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — nor  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — 
nor  has  the  Department  of  State  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  is  strongly  opposed. 

This  provision  would  negate  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  our  foreign 
policy — the  principle  that  we  treat  dif- 
ferent Communist  countries  differently. 
This  principle  has  been  applied  consist- 
ently and  with  good  results  for  15  years, 
under  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  In  this  period, 
Yugoslavia  has  successfully  asserted  and 
maintained  its  independence  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  independence,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  George  Kennan,  our  dis- 
tinguished former  Ambassador  to  Yugo- 
slavia, has  been  "conducive  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Balkan  and  Adriatic 
areas  generally." 

The  Yugoslav  example  has  also,  quite 
clearly,  been  contagious  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Since  1956  Poland  has  moved 
significantly  toward  independence  from 
Moscow.  More  recently,  Rumania  has 
apparently  set  out  on  the  same  course. 
It  sent  a  trade  commission  here  for  pre- 
liminary discussions.  There  have  even 
been  stirrings  in  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Surely,  our  interests  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  Eastern  Europe  today  than 
they  would  have  been  if  these  things  had 
not  happened.  Although  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  our  policies,  by  them- 
selves, have  brought  about  these  changes, 
it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that 
our  policies  have  helped.  They  have 
made  it  easier  for  the  Yugoslavs  to  pursue 
a  policy  independent  of  Moscow.  They 
have  made  it  easier  for  the  Poles  to  assert 
a  modicum  of  independence.  They  have 
made  it  easier  for  the  Rumanians  to 
expand  their  relations  with  the  West. 

To  put  it  the  other  way,  if  we  had  not 
followed  these  policies,  if  we  had  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Yugoslavs  in  1950 
and  of  the  Poles  in  1957,  who  can  say 
with  any  assurance  that  Eastern  Europe 
would  not  today  .'^till  be  a  monolithic  but- 
tress of  the  Soviet  Union?    Reason  and 
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logic  indicate  that  it  would  be.  Would  «» 
be  better  off  if  the  15  or  20  Yugosla\nS»i 
sions  were  under  Soviet  command? 

Let  me  quote  again  from  a  recent 
statement  by  former  Ambassador  ^a 
nan,  who  probably  knows;  Eastern  fe* 
rope  better  than  any  other  American' 

The  Yugoslav  Government  Is  dominated  >» 
a  party  which  uses  the  name  "Conununltt? 
but  that  government  differs  In  certain  wrt 
fundamental  respects  from  other  govern 
ments  that  go  by  that  name.  Not  only  Oat. 
It  differ  In  its  Institutions  but  it  differs  erea 
more  in  Its  practices,  and  particularly  Iti 
practices  In  matters  that  determine  Ita  rela. 
tlons  with  us.  It  is  not  linked  with  ut 
other  Communist  power  by  bonds  of  mllltarr 
alliance.  It  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Wamw 
Pact  or  of  any  other  Conmiunlst  mllitar? 
political  grouping.  In  Its  bilateral  relatloM 
with  us,  during  the  period  of  my  recent 
service  as  American  Ambassador  there,  it 
showed  Itself  consistently  correct  ium 
proper.  It  did  not  default  on  any  obllgatloia 
to  us.  There  was  no  evidence  that  It  wu 
conducting  either  Independently  or  In  a». 
soclatlon  with  any  other  country,  Improper 
activities  In  this  country.  No  Yugoslav  offl- 
cial  I  ever  asked  to  see  refused  to  see  me 
or  treated  me  otherwise  than  with  complete 
courtesy.  Americans,  official  and  unofficial, 
were  treated  with  exceptional  warmth  anil 
kindness  throughout  the  country. 

What  more  do  we  want,  and  what  Is  our 
complaint?  We  disagree  with  the  Yugoala? 
leaders,  certainly,  on  many  questions  of  In- 
ternational affairs.  But  they  have  as  much 
right  to  disagree  with  us  a*  we  have  to  dis- 
agree with  them.  Are  we  supposed  to  de- 
mand agreement  with  all  our  views,  as  the 
price  of  normal  relations?  If  so,  why  do  we 
start  with  the  Yugoslavs? 

Yugoslavia  occupies  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive and  strategic  position,  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Adriatic.  It 
commands  some  of  the  strongest  armed 
forces  In  Europe  outside  of  Soviet  control. 

For  over  15  years  its  Government  has  pur- 
sued an  independent  course  in  its  Inter- 
national relations.  This  course  has  not  been 
identical  with  ours;  but  it  has  also  not  been 
Identical  with  that  of  Moscow.  The  policy 
implied  by  the  amendment  can  have  only 
one  conceivable  effect:  to  convey  to  the 
Yugoslavs  that  they  have  no  favorable  pros- 
pects in  their  relations  with  us,  no  matter 
how  they  treat  us,  and  to  impel  them,  for 
lack  of  alternative,  in  the  direction  of  t 
closer  relationship  with  Moscow.  There  li 
no  one — ^but  literally  no  one — who  could 
benefit  from  a  movement  of  the  Yugoslavs  In 
that  direction  except  policymakers  in  Mos- 
cow. What  Is  at  stake  here  is  not  Just  Yugo- 
slavia alone,  but  also  the  policies  of  other 
Communist  governments  which  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  Importantly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Yugoslov  example. 

How,  Ambassador  Kerman  asks,  can 
"a  policy  having  such  effect  conceivably 
be  defended  on  the  grounds  that  it  Is 
anti-Communist?" 

That  is  a  good  question,  Mr.  President, 
and  an  unanswerable  one.  This  is  sham 
antjcommunlsm.  It  will  please  no  one 
except  the  Communists  in  Moscow  and 
the  superpatriots  In  the  United  States. 

What  more  eloquent  testimony  could 
we  want  that  people  who  call  themselves 
Conmiunists  are  different:  that  selling 
wheat  to  one  group  does  not  mean  selling 
out  to  another? 

Aside  from  the  large  effect  which  the 
ill-considered  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  have  on  our  overall  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe,  there  is  an« 
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«ih«r  effect  which  it  will  have  in  terms 
^Tmdividual  human  beings.  It  can  only 
tSi  Sat  millions  of  Poles  ^d  Yugo- 
Sfw  will  be  hungrier— through  no  fault 
^  their  own  but  only  because  we  disap- 
nrove  not  of  their  actions  but  how  they 
describe  their  Government, 
^d  all  of  this— I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
i4*nt— has  been  done  without  hearings 
and  without  consideration  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  or  any  other  committee.  It  is 
^tly  contrary  to  the  stand  Congress 
Joe*  a  year  ago  when-after  considera- 
Hnn  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
Z  and  debate  in  the  Senate-we  voted 
tTreoeal,  in  effect,  a  provision  of  the 
Ttade  Expansion  Act  prohibiting  the  ex- 
tension of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Congress,  or  certain  Members 
of  it  persist  in  gratuitously  insulting 
countries  with  whom  we  would  like  to 
maintain  normal  and  hopefully  improv- 
ing relations. 

There  is  another  matter  in  the  confer- 
ence report  which  would  have  deleterious 
effects  on  our  foreign  relations.  This  is 
the  provision  for  subsidizing  the  export 
of  long  staple  cotton.  This  is  certahi  to 
impair  our  relations  with  Peru,  and  prob- 
ably with  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Sudan  as  well.  It  is  probably  also  in 
violation  of  GATT,  and  it  will  Invite 
retaliation  against  our  other  nonsub- 
sidized  exports.  It  is  the  kind  of  action 
which  would  cause  us  to  apply  counter- 
vailing duties  and  Invoke  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  if  it  were  taken  against  us 
by  another  country. 

There  is  a  further  reason  this  confer- 
ence report  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
report  adds  a  new  sentence  to  section 
103(a)  of  Public  Law  480  as  follows: 

In  presenting  his  budget,  the  President 
shall  classify  expenditures  under  this  act  as 
expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  agri- 
ctiltural  resources. 

We  may  pass  over,  for  the  time  being, 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  Con- 
gress telling  the  President  how  to  clas- 
sify expenditures  in  his  budget.  Con- 
gress may,  of  course,  act  on  the  budget  or 
rearrange  it  in  any  way  that  Congress 
desires;  but  in  the  first  histance,  it  Is  the 
President's  budget,  not  Congress. 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  conference  report  is  that  here 
is  as  plain  a  statement  as  one  could  make 
that  the  Agriculture  Committees  them- 
selves view  the  activities  under  Public 
Law  480  as  primarily  affecting  interna- 
tional affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
agriculture.  The  advocates  of  this  con- 
ference report  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Either  Public  Law  480  deals  primarily 
with  U.S.  agriculture,  in  which  case  it 
ought  not  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy;  or  it  does  deal  primarily  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy— with  "international 
affairs  and  finance,"  in  the  words  of  the 
conference  report  itself— in  which  case 
it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  either 
case,  given  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to 
Foreign  Relations. 


These  are  matters  of  serious  Import, 
Mr.  President.  They  should  not  be 
acted  on  hastily  without  adequate  con- 
sideration by  the  conunittees  most  di- 
rectly concerned.  I  have  no  wish  to  de- 
lay the  matter  indeffnitely.  Senators 
may  argue  that  if  my  motion  is  agreed 
to,  the  bill  is  dead  for  this  Congress.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  even  if  that  were  true, 
it  would  not  be  a  calamity.  The  present 
law  continues  in  force  until  December 
31.  A  new  Congress  will  be  here  January 
3.  We  could  certainly  pass  another  bill — 
hopefully,  a  better  bUl— within  a  month 
or  two. 

However,  Mr.  President,  referral  of  the 
conference  report  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  does  not  necessarily  kill 
the  bill.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  will  consider  the  matter.  We 
will  have  hearings  immediately.  We  will 
repKjrt  our  recommendations,  and  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will  upon  them — 
after  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  testi- 
mony and  after  these  very  serious  ques- 
tions have  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  impress  upon  the  Senate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  issue  that  is  involved  here. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  relations  with 
the  Communist  third  of  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  heart  of  our  whole  for- 
eign policy.    The  issue,  simply  stated,  is 
whether  we  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  any  hope  of  ever  improv- 
ing, or  even  ameliorating,  those  relations, 
or  ever  encouraging  even  the  slightest 
diversity  within  the  Communist  world; 
or  whether  we  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  any  such  hope  is  illusory,  that 
all  Communists — be  they  followers  of 
Tito,  Gomulka,  Khrushchev,  or  Mao — 
are  alike  in  their  implacable  hostility 
to  us,  and  that  consequently  our  only 
safe  course  lies  in  implacable  hostility 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them.   The  end 
result  of  this  latter  course  is  likely  to 
be  nuclear  war.    If  we  should  adopt  a 
policy — as  implied  by  this  conference  re- 
port— of  never  agreeing  to  anything,  this 
in  Itself  amounts  to  an  ominous  agree- 
ment— in  a  suicide  pact. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  the  same 
issue  which  was  involved  in  the  question 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  a  year  ago.  It  is 
the  same  issue  which  was  involved  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  indeed  the  same  issue  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  test  ban  treaty. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Senate  de- 
cided the  issue  in  favor  of  hope  and  rea- 
son and  against  fanaticism  and  despair. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  my  motion. 

MOnlFICATTON    OF    MOTION   TO    COMMIT 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  could 
be  some  question  about  the  committee 
reporting  the  conference  report  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify 
my  motion.  I  assure  Senators  that  the 
committee  will  report  it  back  with  a  rec- 
ommendation, but  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  modify  my  motion  to  require  the  com- 
mittee to  report  the  conference  report  to 
the  Senate  not  later  than  September  30. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  WUl  the  Senator  make 
that  in  the  form  of  a  vmanlmous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  motion  may  be  modified, 
to  provide  that  the  conference  report  be 
reported  back  to  the  Senate,  with  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee,  not 
later  than  September  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intended 
to  say,  before  unanimous  consent  was 
granted,  that  If  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  to  consider  this  matter,  the  con- 
ference report  should  also  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  because  they 
would  have  as  much  concern  with  it  as 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Of  course,  shipping  costs  would  be  in- 
volved. Trade  is  involved  also.  I  be- 
lieve the  conference  report  should  also 
go  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  understand  that 
the  question  has  already  been  put  and 
that  unanimous  consent  has  been 
granted? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  all  right.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  other  committees 
should  also  be  included.  Imports,  ex- 
ports, and  custom  duties  are  affected. 
The  State  Department  does  not  deter- 
mine our  exports  and  imports.  It  has 
been  trying  to  do  so,  but  that  is  not  its 
function. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  conference  report.  It  has  already 
been  voted  on  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
cannot  amend  it.  If  the  committee 
makes  reconunendations,  what  can  be 
done?  That  is  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  Public  Law  480  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It  has  al- 
ways been  handled  by  that  committee. 
In  the  20  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  heard  of 
a  conference  report  being  referred  to  a 
committee  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
particular  subject  involved  in  the  report. 
What  is  proposed  now  is  something  new 
in  the  Senate.  When  we  come  to  vote 
on  this  particular  issue,  I  wish  Senators 
would  bear  that  in  mind. 

Section  1(11)  of  the  conference  report 
deals  with  the  method  of  disposing  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  Com- 
munist countries.  Senators  should  bear 
that  in  mind.  Therefore,  the  report  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mioreover,  Senators  should  understand 
that  this  provision  of  Public  Law  480  has 
a  long  history.  The  provision  questioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  akin  to 
provisions  which  have  been  in  Public  Law 
480  since  Its  inception  and  finds  prece- 
dent in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  A  part  of  section  1(11)  relates  to 
countries  whose  ships  go  to  Cuba.  Let 
Senators  remember  that.    If  they  vote 
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for  the  mc  Uon  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansai  to  try  to  tie  up  the  bill,  they 
wUl  be  vot  ng  preferential  treatment  for 
countries  ^rhose  ships  are  destined  for 
Cuba  at  t  le  present  time.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  conference  report  is  modeled 
after  sectlm  620(a)(3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  similarly 
prohibits  a  sslstance  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  expl  ration  of  Public  Law  480  would 
stop  sales  o  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and 
all  other  a  untries.  If  the  conference  re- 
port is  rej  K:ted,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
would  be  d  ;nled  its  benefits  just  as  other 
coxintries  '  rould  be.  That  Is  the  situa- 
tion in  wh  ch  we  find  ourselves. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  conferees  will 
agree  that  the  feelings  of  the  House  on 
this  partic  ilar  matter  are  such  that  they 
will  go  fur  her  in  the  next  bill  than  they 
went  In  t  lis  bill.  We  weakened  the 
House  proirisions  affecting  these  coun- 
tries consiierably  in  conference;  I  be- 
lieve every  Senator  will  agree  with  that 
statement.  That  being  so,  what  can  be 
gained  by  delaying  action?  Nothing,  ex- 
cept tying  IP  the  bill  and  making  Poland 
and  Yugos  avia  suffer  on  account  of  this 
action  beli  g  held  in  abeyance. 

To  send  ihls  conference  report  to  com- 
mittee wou  Id  create  an  unfortunate  prec- 
edent. In  the  future,  motions  might  be 
made  to  r;fer  other  conference  reports 
to  commit  ees.  A  few  moments  ago,  the 
Senator  fr  >m  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  sug- 
gested tha  this  conference  report  could 
be  referre<  to  still  other  committees,  if 
this  precec  ent  is  established. 

I  feel  cei  tain  that  the  Parliamentarian 
would  adv  se  the  Senate  that  to  refer 
conference  reports  to  committees  would 
be  establishing  a  new  precedent,  espe- 
cially if  thi  ly  were  referred  to  committees 
that  did  not  handle  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  addit  on,  the  House  may  not  yield 
as  much  a  second  time.  If  it  does  not,  we 
shall  find  i  (urselves  in  a  serious  predica- 
ment. 

S.  2687  leals  with  Public  Law  480  of 
the  83d  Co  igress.  The  bill  which  became 
Public  Lau  480  was  reported  from  the 
Committer  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  1953;  aiid  every  major  amendment  or 
extension  )f  the  law  enacted  since  that 
time  has  <ome  from  the  Committee  on 
Agricultur »  and  Forestry.  Public  Law 
480  deaJs  frith  methods  of  disposing  of 
agricxilturi  i  stirplus  and  properly  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcu  ture  and  Forestry  over  agri- 
culture geierally  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction ar  d  marketing  and  stabilization 
of  prices  c  f  agricultural  products,  "^e 
reason  for  the  bill  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  dispose  of  some  of  our  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Public  Iiaw  480  contains  four  titles. 
We  are  co:  icerned  now  with  only  two  of 
those  titles.  They  are  title  I  and  title 
IV.  Unde"  title  I  we  dispose  of  surplus 
agrlculturi  ,1  commodities  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies; t  lat  is,  the  currencies  of  the 
purchaslnr  country,  and  we  agree  with 
the  purch  ising  coimtry  on  the  uses  to 
whicJi  thdse  currencies  may  be  put. 
Some  of  Ihese  lises  may  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  recipient  country  than 
they  are  t  ^  us.    In  other  words,  title  I 


provides  for  one  way  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  con- 
cessional sale. 

Title  IV  provides  for  a  different  means 
of  disposing  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. In  this  case  the  sale  is  for 
dollars,  but  on  long-term  credit. 

We  are  dealing  in  section  1(11)  with 
countries  that  are  dealing  with  C^ba. 
Shall  we  extend  to  them  the  right  to  buy 
with  their  own  currency?  Under  this 
bill,  they  are  given  the  right  to  buy  on 
long-term  credit,  for  dollars.  Even  those 
which  have  been  precluded  under  the 
Battle  Act  from  such  dollar  credit  sales 
would  be  made  eligible  by  the  bill  for 
sales  for  dollars  on  5-year  credit.  They 
can  i>ay  a  certain  amount  down  and  pay 
off  the  balance  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  affect  Yugolsavia  and  Poland 
are  contained  in  section  1<  11  > ,  and  they 
deal  with  the  method  by  which  we  are 
willing  to  dispose  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  Communist  countries 
and  to  countries  whose  ships  and  planes 
carry  materials  to  Cuba.  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  fall  in  both  of  these  cate- 
gories. Section  1 1 1 1  <  provides  that 
countries  in  these  categories  will  not  be 
eligible  to  puichase  commodities  under 
title  I  for  local  currenc'.es,  but  that  they 
will  be  eligible  to  purchase  commodities 
under  title  IV  for  dollars  on  credit.  This 
properly  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. It  should  not  be  considered  an 
affront  to  any  country,  since  section 
1  f  11 )  includes  in  the  definition  "friendly 
country"  for  purposes  of  title  IV  the 
same  countries  that  it  excludes  from  that 
definition  for  purposes  of  title  I.  The 
provision  simply  distinguishes  between 
the  countries  to  whom  title  I  sales  may 
be  made  and  those  to  whom  only  title  IV 
sales  may  be  made. 

The  committee  did  not  have  hearings 
on  this  provision  because  it  was  not  be- 
fore us  when  the  bill  was  considered  in 
committee.  However,  we  do  not  normally 
hold  hearings  on  every  provision  which 
is  added  by  floor  amendment  in  either 
House,  and  the  provision  under  consider- 
ation has  had  a  long  histor>-.  Section 
107  has  from  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  480  excluded  the  U.S.S.R.  and  na- 
tions dominated  by  the  foreigrn  govern- 
ment controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement  from  eligibility  for  title  I  and 
title  IV  sales.  The  question  as  to 
whether  other  Communist  countries 
which  are  not  so  dominated  should  be  ex- 
cluded has  long  been  the  subject  of  de- 
bate. 

Section  1(11)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute amends  section  107  in  two  respects 
that  affect  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  It 
prohibits  title  I  sales  to  Communist 
countries  and  it  prohibits  title  I  sales  to 
countries  whose  ships  or  planes  carry 
materials  to  Cuba. 

If  Senators  want  to  vote  to  aid  coim- 
tries  carrying  materials  to  Cuba,  they 
may  do  so.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
conference  report  is  modeled  after  sec- 
tion 620(a)  (3>  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  which  prohibits  foreign  as- 
sistance funds  from  being  made  avail- 
able to  countries  whose  ships  or  planes 
carry  materials  to  Cuba. 


Mr.      FULBRIGHT,    Mr.     PreKirtT.* 
will  the  Senator  yield?  «>»aent, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  question  of  hearings.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Findley  amendment 
which  is  the  main  one  I  have  been  talk ' 
Ing  about,  was  offered  in  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  voice  vote  after  10  minutes 
of  debate. 

It  was  included  in  the  bill  by  incor- 
porating it  into  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  was  not  debatable,  and  In  that 
fashion  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority 
of  about  20.  That  is  the  record  of  the 
action  taken  on  it.  It  shows  how  cas- 
ually and  with  what  lack  of  serious  at- 
tention it  was  considered  by  the  House, 
with  no  consideration  or  debate  in  the 
Senate.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  generally 
correct.  So  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, we  did  not  consider  this  matter 
at  all  in  coirunittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nop  on  the  Senate 
floor.    There  was  no  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true.  The 
question  did  not  arise. 

The  Foreign  JiJbsistance  Act  of  1961 
therefore  prohilnts  assistance  to  Poland 
and  Cuba  in  essentially  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  current  conference  report 
prohibits  title  I  sales  to  those  countries. 
The  current  provision  therefore  presents 
nothing  that  Congress  is  not  familiar 
with  and  which  would  require  special 
hearings  or  special  reference. 

Section  1(11)  also  authorizes  title  IV 
sales  for  dollars,  with  credit  for  up  to  5 
years,  to  be  made  with  countries  which 
are  now  barred  by  other  law  from  the 
benefits  of  title  IV. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal- 
inger in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  the  President  is  given  dis- 
cretionary authority,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
in  the  national  interest,  to  make  a  waiv- 
er. That  was  proposed,  I  understand,  by 
representatives  of  the  administration  to 
the  conference  committee,  but  the  con- 
ference committee  did  not  accept  it.  If 
we  had  put  in  such  discretionary  author- 
ity for  the  President,  we  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  improving  the  bill. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  if  the  conference  report  were  re- 
ferred to  committee  to  make  the  proper 
recommendations  based  upon  the  hear- 
ings, it  might  be  possible  to  persuade  the 
House  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  waiver,  but  the  provision  added  last 
year  appears  to  be  quite  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  section  620(a)  (3)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  (except  un4er  section 
214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
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-rtimtrv  which  has  failed  to  take  ap- 
•^nSte^eps.  not  later  than  sixty  days 
S2I-  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 

^?rS'preJenVsmS  or  aircraft  under  Its 
.Jutrv  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
[5Jn    to    united     States     installations     In 

^'^^^^y  Items  of  economic  assistance, 

in  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
/title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munlUon  and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
Znertrr  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
^tertals  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of 
SLary  strategic  significance  used  In  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

mi)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
rejrtstry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  Installations  In 
Cuba)  BO  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime. 

(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  International  Communist  movement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Section  614  Is  the 
section  concerning  the  waiver  according 
to  the  President's  findings. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  question  arose 
in  conference,  but  the  House  would  not 
agree  to  the  proposal.  I  offered  some- 
thing along  that  line,  but  we  know  that 
we  do  not  always  get  everything  in  con- 
ference that  we  would  like  to  have.  I 
asked  for  consideration  of  my  suggestion, 
which  committee  members  will  verify, 
but  the  conference  committee  did  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  credit  made  available  under  title  IV, 
section  1(11)  applies  differently  to  Pol- 
and than  it  does  to  Yugoslavia.  Under 
the  Battle  Act,  which  prohibits  financial 
assistance  to  countries  shipping  certain 
materials  to  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  Poland 
has  been  held  ineligible  for  the  credit 
terms  provided  by  title  IV.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  therefore  provides  new 
authority  for  title  IV  sales  to  Poland  on 
credit  for  up  to  5  years. 

The  conference  substitute  actually  will 
have  very  little  effect  upon  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  and  represents  nearly  a  com- 
plete yielding  of  the  House  position, 
which  would  have  excluded  these  coun- 
tries froip  Public  Law  480  sales  com- 
pletely, "^t  present,  the  Battle  Act  pre- 
vents any  financial  assistance  to  Poland. 
This  has  been  held  to  prevent  any  sales 
under  title  IV,  and  to  prevent  sales  xm- 
der  title  I  except  under  limitations  not 
applicable  to  other  coimtries.  Under 
these  limitations,  we  now  make  title  I 
sales  to  Poland  for  zlotys,  which  can  be 
used  only  for  U.S.  uses.  The  Battle  Act 
prohibits  their  use  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  Poland.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
use  all  these  zlotys.  So,  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  under  the  agreement, 
they  are  convertible  to  dollars.  The  con- 
ferees could  not  see  that  this  was  greatly 
different  from  a  sale  for  dollars  on  credit. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  5- 
year  credit  sales  to  Poland,  so  the  sub- 


stitute should  not  have  any  substantial 
effect  on  our  relations  with  Poland. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
been  moving  toward  normal  commercial 
sales  in  the  case  of  both  Poland  and  Yu- 
goslavia, and  this  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned.  Last  year,  one-third  of  the 
commodities  we  sold  to  Poland  were  for 
cash  or  on  normal  commercial  terms  if 
Poland  could  obtain  bank  guarantees, 
one-third  was  under  title  I  with  conver- 
sion of -zlotys  to  dollars  after  40  years, 
and  one-third  was  under  title  I  with  con- 
version of  zlotys  to  dollars  after  3  years. 

Yugoslavia  has  not  been  held  to  be 
affected  by  the  Battle  Act.  It  is  there- 
fore at  present  eligible  both  for  title  I 
sales  and  title  IV  sales.  During  the 
fiscal  year  just  completed.  It  agreed  to 
purchase  under  title  I  commodities 
worth  about  $26.3  million  on  the  basis 
•of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs. 
During  the  same  year,  it  agreed  to  pur- 
chase under  title  IV  commodities  worth 
about  $67.8  miUion.  So  currently  Yugo- 
slavia is  making  the  great  bulk  of  its 
purchases  under  title  IV.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  will  permit  it  to  continue 
to  make  purchases  under  title  IV,  so  the 
substitute  should  not  have  any  great  ef- 
fect on  our  dealings  with  Yugoslavia. 

The  State  Department,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  always  letting  down  the  bars  to 
various  countries.  Sometimes  it  is  active 
with  the  Communists,  at  least  in  doing 
business  with  them;  and  sometimes 
keeps  us  from  making  large  sales  to 
other  countries.  In  the  case  of  the 
wheat  transaction,  it  held  up  the  sale 
of  approximately  200  milUon  bushels  of 
wheat  to  see  if  any  other  country  wished 
it  before  It  was  finally  sold. 

The  conference  substitute  keeps  both 
of  these  countries  within  the  definition 
of  "friendly  countries"  for  the  purposes 
of  title  IV.  The  fact  is,  the  substitute 
does  not  mention  either  of  these  coun- 
tries by  name.  They  are  affected  by  the 
substitute  because  they  fall  within  the 
group  of  countries  which  have  Commu- 
nist governments  and  whose  ships  and 
planes  go  to  Cuba.  Communist  coun- 
tries, which  have  managed  currencies 
and  economies,  present  entirely  different 
problems  with  regard  to  exchange  rates 
and  other  matters  than  do  other  govern- 
ments. These  problems  are  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which 
handles  legislation  dealing  with  dispos- 
ing of  our  surplus  farm  products. 

If  the  conference  report  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  die  there  in  this  session — I  do 
not  have  to  tell  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives that  that  is  what  it  would 
mean — PubUc  Law  480  would  expire  on 
December  31. 1964.  Then  no  agreements 
could  be  entered  Into  under  any  title  of 
it  with  Yugoslavia  or  Poland  or  any 
other  country,  to  the  detriment  of  all 
those  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  detri- 
ment of  this  country,  particularly  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  In  disposing  of  om-  sur- 
plus products,  we  would  be  hurt  very 
much. 

Referring  a  conference  report  to  a 
committee  is  a  very  unusual  procedure, 
without  precedent  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 


mined, particularly  a  committee  that  was 
not  even  dealing  with  the  situation.  In 
the  more  than  20  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  I  do  not  recall  this  having 
taken  place  before. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  not  be  In  a  position  to  recommend 
any  amendment  to  it,  since  the  report 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  toto. 
The  House  has  already  accepted  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
carefully  worked  out  solution  to  the  very 
dlflBcult  situation  presented  by  the  House 
amendment.  We  tried  to  weaken  the 
House  provisions  on  this  point  as  much 
as  we  could  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  not 
build,  up  Cuba. 

If  it  is  rejected,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  House  will  yield  as  far  as  it 
has  a  second  time.  I  ask  that  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  mhiutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPEK.    Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  refw  the  conference  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  see  the  amendments  placed  on  the 
conference  report  in  the  House  as  they 
apply  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  as  an 
undue  restriction  upon  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  conduct  foreign  poUcy. 
In  past  years  under  the  administrations 
of  President  Eisenhower,  and  President 
Kennedy,  I  opposed  amendments  to  for- 
eign aid  blUs  and  other  bills,  which  placed 
unreasonable  limitations  upon  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
and  I  do  so  today.    My  position  has  not 
been  inflexible.    I  voted  against  extend- 
ing aid  to  Indonesia  because  of  its  ag- 
gressive  policies.     I  spoke   and  voted 
against  the  wheat   deal   with   Russia, 
whether  for  cash  or  credit,  because  it 
involved  a  complete  change  in  trade  poli- 
cies, and  has  been  followed,  as  I  pre- 
dicted, by  the  increased  trade  of  other 
countries  with  Russia  and  Cuba.    But 
if  we  take  a  narrow  position,  and  deny  to 
the  President  in  every  case  Instnunents 
which  are  necessary  for  him  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy,  we  are  limiting  the 
ability  of  our  Government,  the  Congress 
itself,  and  our  country  to  better  secure 
itself  and  to  make  progress  in  the  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  communism. 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  Communist 
countries.    I  admit  that  I  see  no  signs 
of  any  change  in  the  immediate  future. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  our  foreign  poUcy  to  attempt 
to  break  the  Eastern  European  countries 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union.    There  has 
been  some  success  in  this  effort  in  that 
they  have  maintained  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence from  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  every  instru- 
ment and  power  available  to  it-— includ- 
ing aid  and  trade  in  Ada  and  Africa  and 
in  Latin  America  to  advance  its  policies 
and  alms.    I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
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deny  tb  >  President  similar  flexibility  in 
the  eoQf uct  of  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
think  tiat  it  will  be  abused.  I  hope 
that  ItfiJl  not  be.  I  would  not  expect 
any  laxae  amount  of  sales  to  be  made  to 
either  or  these  countries  for  local  cur- 
rencies. But  I  do  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator fnm  Aiicansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI. 
While  ¥  e  can  and  should  be  selective  as 
to  our  I  kid,  I  believe  that  srear  by  year, 
we  are  i  ^adually  reducing  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  make  decisions  which 
are  nea  ssary  to  conduct  our  foreign  af- 
fairs in  our  own  best  interest,  and  in 
competidon  and  struggle  with  the  So- 
viet Un  on. 

I  bell  (ve  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that 
the  Coimiittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
should  tave  a  look  at  these  amendments 
which  \  ere  agreed  to  in  the  House.  The 
c(»nmit  ee  would  quickly  report  to  the 
Senate  their  recommendations,  and  we 
could  ti  ke  action. 

Mr.  :  TJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hcxna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
f or  1  m  nute.     

Mr.  B  [ONRONEY.  It  has  not  been  the 
policy,  for  10  years  or  more,  for  the 
Preside  it  to  have  the  power  that  the  dis- 
tinguisl  ed  chairman  of  the  conference 
commit  ee  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  asking 
that  h(  be  granted,  to  continue  to  sell 
or  not  »  sell  agricultural  surplus  com- 
moditie  i  to  various  nations  of  the  world 
under  I  tiblic  Law  480. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  diplomatic  in- 
strumei  it,  has  it  not,  by  all  of  the  Presi- 
dents? 

Mr.  •nLBRIGHT.  Certainly.  This 
policy.  M  it  exists,  was  used  under  the 
admini  Etration  of  President  Elsenhower, 
as  well  as  in  the  past  4  years.  This  is 
an  effo:  t  to  change  the  statiis  quo  in  re- 
gard tc  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  with  re- 
spect U  >  sales  for  local  cvirrency.  I  have 
stated  before  that  if  the  committee 
wished  to  stop  all  sales  to  everyone,  that 
would  oe  another  matter.  But,  if  we 
were  to  pick  and  choose  among  countries, 
as  was  done  in  this  case  here,  we  would 
aff1x>nt  in  a  sense  gratuitously,  countries 
which  lave  been  classified  as  countries 
eligible   to  receive  sales  under  title   1. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly;  we 
would  be  also  expressing  a  sense  of 
susplci  >n  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary ol  State,  or  those  in  charge  of  our 
foreign  poHcy  do  not  have  the  good  sense 
or  Judi  ment  to  conduct  these  sales  in  a 
manne*  that  increases,  rather  than  de- 
creases ,  VS.  prestige  among  the  wobbly 
nation  t  that  have  been  in  the  past  xmder 
foreiblu  Communist  domination,  and 
which  leek  now  to  be  free  of  that  domi- 
nation and  to  establish  their  own  gov- 
emme]  it  and  control  their  own  affairs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  0 '.  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOLBRIQHT.  I  yield  2  more  nxln- 
utes  U  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  As  the  bill  is 
written  1,  it  does  not  forbid  sales.  It  clear- 
ly give  B  the  authority  to  make  sales.  It 
is  stUl  discretionary  with  the  President 
as  to   whether  tt  would  be  wise  to  make 


sales. 


It  has  been  found  wise  to  make 


them,  not  only  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, but  also  under  preceding 
administrations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  do  encimi- 
ber  the  bill  with  amendments,  Russia, 
the  country  that  seeks  to  keep  those 
countries  under  domination,  will  be  re- 
lieved of  any  fear  that  they  will  seek 
independence.  Under  this  bill,  we  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  by  say- 
ing, "Under  no  circimistances  do  you 
need  to  worry  about  any  defeotion  in 
Poland  or  Yugoslavia.  Congress  has 
taken  care  of  that.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  those  useful  American  products  of- 
fered to  those  who  wobble  within  the 
Conmiunlst  orbit. " 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  what  has  just  been  stated,  these 
countries  still  have  the  right  to  do  bus- 
iness imder  title  IV.  Yugoslavia  has 
been  doing  two-thirds  of  the  business 
vmder  that  title  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  for  credit  under  title 
IV,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  this  bill 
does. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  How  much 
local  currency  in  zlotys  have  we  piled 
up  in  Poland  as  a  result  of  sales — and 
I  use  the  word  "sales"  with  apology. 
They  are  not  sales.  They  are  gifts  vm- 
der  Public  Law  480.  The  products  were 
given  to  them.  We  cannot  do  anything 
with  the  zlotys.  I  believe  there  is  ap- 
proximately a  half  billion  dollars,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  piled  up  over  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  $477  million. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  proper  figure.  That  amount 
is  piled  up  over  there  in  local  Polish 
currency,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
we  are  able  to  use  within  the  country  for 
certain  restricted  expenses. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  either  agree  to  the 
conference  report  or  reject  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  precedent.  As 
I  say,  I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  am  proud  of  that  commit- 
tee and  its  responsibilities.  But  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce demanding  that  a  conference  re- 
port pertaining  to  foreign  affairs  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  believe  it  is  an  unwise  precedent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  re- 
calls Instances  In  which  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  voluntarily  re- 
ferred bills  which  Involved  tax  matters 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ac- 
cepted its  recommendations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  And  we 
have  met  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  but  not  on  conference  com- 
mittee reports.  We  have  met  with  com- 
mittees when  bills  were  xmder  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
conference  report  going  so  far  beyond 
its  proper  JurlJsdiction.    This  is  the  first 


instance  in  my  experience  in  the  Senit* 
in  which  this  has  happened;  *~**»« 
The  Senator  will  agree  that  neither 
the  House  nor  Senate  committee  hS 
any  hearings  whatever  on  these  mo. 
posals. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  They  h»» 
taken  action  on  them  in  different  wJi 
at  veudous  times. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tii^ 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  j 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Again  I  point 
out  that  regardless  of  opinion  on  thlg 
issue,  the  only  defensible  procedure  Is 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  up  or  down  the 
conference  committee  report.  If  the 
Senate  does  not  like  what  the  conference 
conunittee  said  on  the  Public  Law  480 
program,  it  ought  to  vote  down  the  con- 
ference  report.  If  it  approves  it,  It 
ought  to  vote  it  up.  But  the  procedure 
proposed  is  unprecedented.  I  believe  it 
would  rise  up.  smite  us,  and  confuse  the 
issues  mightily.  The  question  is  on  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  conference  re- 
port. I  know  of  no  time  in  the  past  20 
years  when  a  procedure  of  that  kind  has 
been  indulged  in.  I  think  it  would  not 
only  be  bad  practice,  but  it  would  be  coti- 
pletely  out  of  the  terms  of  reference 
basically  of  the  committees  of  conference 
in  connection  with  their  responsibilitiee. 
The  report  should  be  voted  up  or  down  as 
a  conference  report.  I  would  dislike  to 
see  the  precedent  proposed  established. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  fnm 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovirn]  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  disappointing  aspects  of  this 
otherwise  constructive  congressional  ses- 
sion has  been  the  congressional  assault 
on  the  food-for-peace  program. 

This  program  has  been  opeifating  for  10 
years  with  growing  effectiveness  under 
the  authority  of  PubUc  Law  480.  First 
enacted  in  1954.  it  was  given  new  force 
by  President  Eisenhower's  f  ood-f  or-peaa 
statement  of  1959.  It  was  again  sub- 
stantially reinforced  by  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  late  President  Kennedy  who 
created  a  special  White  HoUse  ofiBce  on 
food  for  peace  which  I  was  privileged  to 
head  in  1961  and  1962. 

Pood  for  peace  is  the  ijiear-perfed 
blend  of  American  self-interest  and  in- 
ternational himianltarlanism. 

It  has  placed  billions  of  dollars  In  the 
pockets  of  American  farmers,  shipper*, 
and  businessmen  by  developing  new  out- 
lets and  building  new  commerdad  mar* 
kets  for  our  farm  abundsuice.    It  hli 
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-duced  storage  charges  to  our  taxpayers 
!«  «tuW  our  surplus  grains  abroad. 
%?  hasten  a  powerful  tool  of  Ameri- 
^i  foreign  poUcy  and  our  oversea  aid 
«^'  oSe  wonders  if  there  is  any 
*2pr^n  asset  which  our  Conmiunlst 
i^S?et  any  more  than  the  worldwide 
SSonstration  of  the  abundance  of 
America's  family  farms. 

Finally  countless  millions  of  men  and 
-nmen  boys  and  girls  in  a  hundred  na- 
Shav^  found  new  life  and  strength 
iid  hope  through  food  for  peace. 

No  other  oversea  program  is  working 
more  effectively  than  this  one.  The  pro- 
^Lm  and  its  administrators— Secretary 
nf  Airriculture  Orville  Freeman.  Secre- 
Srvof  State  Dean  Rusk.  AID  Adminis- 
Sator  David  BeU.  Food-for-Peace  Direc- 
tor Richard  Reuter— are  doing  a  mar- 
velous job  of  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing the  operation  of  the  program. 

What  they  need  is  a  strong  congres- 
sional mandate  to  move  ahead  even  more 
decisively  and  imaginatively  in  using  our 
God-given  food  abundance  as  a  tool  for 
peace  and  hvunanity  and  as  a  justified  re- 
ward for  the  efficiency  of  the  American 

farmer.  ,  .        , 

If  we  restrict  and  hamstring  and  weak- 
en food  for  peace,  we  are  hurting  the 
American  farmer,  jeopardizing  the  U.S. 
taxpayer,  hurting  our  friends  abroad, 
and  undercutting  our  international  in- 
terests. ^    ^^ 

Yet,  this  latter  course  is  the  one  we 
have  taken  in  this  year's  congressional 
assault  on  food  for  peace. 

The  food-for-peace  conference  report 
now  before  us  is  a  great  disappointment. 

It  will  shrink  and  weaken  the  program. 
It  is  an  irrational  blow  to  the  American 
farmer  and  to  American  foreign  policy. 
This  report  includes  some  of  the  ill- 
advised  actions  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  House  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
conducted  long,  painstaking  hearings  on 
food  for  peace.  It  reported  out  a  good  bill 
to  the  House  fioor.  trut  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, a  series  of  emotional  speeches  were 
made  by  people  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  several  ill-advised,  poorly  con- 
ceived amendments  were  hastily  added. 

The  worst  of  these  was  an  amendment 
slapping  in  the  face  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  by  ending  food  for 
peace  in  these  countries.  This  is  a  clear 
invitation  to  the  people  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  to  stop  their  growing  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  their  increasing 
independence  of  the  Kremlin. 

Tills  new  prescription  must  have 
brought  joy  to  the  international  com- 
munistic planners.  It  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  weakening  U.S.  infiuence  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  throwing  this  area  back 
into  the  Kremlin's  lap.  It  will  stop  our 
market  development  success  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  plainly  a  foolish  and  badly 
conceived  step  that  departs  from  the  pol- 
icy of  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson. 

Unlike  the  House,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee gave  only  a  passing  glance  at  food 
for  peace  this  year.  A  handful  of  wit- 
nesses were  heard  in  1  day.  The  com- 
mittee itself  never  even  read  tfarontfi  the 


Senate  bill.    Not  more  than  45  minutes 
was  devoted  to  conunittee  discussion  of 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  the  bill. 
The  most  serious  weakness  in  the  Sen- 
ate version — the  application  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  which  accrue  under  the 
program,  has  been  wisely  omitted  in  the 
conference  report.    But  there  is  included 
a  new  formxiia  for  redtape,  delay,  and 
infiexibility.    It  is  based  on  the  assmnp- 
tion  that  the  currencies  which  we  secure 
from   desperately   poor  tuiderdeveloped 
nations  are  the  same  as  dollars  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Agriculture  Conmiittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  should  have  the 
right  to  veto  the  xise  of  these  currencies 
overseas  at  any  time  they  wish.    Every 
grant  of  the  foreign  currencies  now  being 
used  for  economic  development  and  com- 
mon defense  purposes  would  be  subjected 
to  a  possible  veto  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  committee. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  our  committee's  action,  and  I 
assume  my  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  our  failure.  Very  frankly,  I  had  as- 
sumed that  the  original  House  commit- 
tee bill  would  prevail .  The  long  hearings 
of  the  House  committee  which  resulted 
in  a  carefully  reached  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  committee  seemed  to  give  the 
leadership  on  food-for-peace  extension 
this  year  to  the  other  body. 

Instead,  the  hastily  approved  Senate 
bill  was  speeded  to  the  fioor  and  ratified 
without  a  record  vote  under  what  was 
then  the  rush  for  an  August  22  adjourn- 
ment. 

Then  the  House  surprisingly  rejected 
its  carefully  drawn,  unanimously  sup- 
ported committee  bill,  and  the  mischief- 
makers  took  over.  The  result  is  the 
crippled  report  now  l)efore  us. 

It  should  by  all  means  be  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  repairs 
and  rejuvenation,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
or  if  that  is  not  possible  under  the  rules, 
it  should  be  rejected  and  a  new  report 
secured. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Most  of  us,  when  we  dis- 
cuss and  debate  proposed  prc^rams,  are 
talking  about  something  which  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  on  the 
ground.  About  a  year  ago,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  week  in  Poland. 
On  my  retmm  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  Public  Law 
480  program  has  been  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful in  serving  our  own  long-term 
national  interests,  as  well  as  being  basic- 
sOly  right  and  decent.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  damage  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  one-half  minute? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  shall  support  the 
motion  to  send  this  conference  report  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
the  limitations  as  proposed. 

I  have  consistently  given  strong  back- 
ing to  the  food-for-peace  program,  so 
long  as  it  hsuj  been  assured  that  our  sur- 
pluses are  used  to  benefit  people,  not  gov- 
ernments. I  should  not  like  to  see  this 
program,  which  has  had  great  successes, 
crippled  by  what  has  been  done  in  the 
bill  this  yesu:.  In  my  Judgment,  there  is, 
with  respect  to  the  (Question  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  a  definite  need  for  fur- 
ther study  in  committee  and  according- 
ly, with  the  time  limitation  that  has  been 
attached,  I  will  agree  to  that  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  one 
further  observation.  If  the  conference 
report  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  propose  to  develop 
the  proper  recommendations.  The  re- 
port would  then  come  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  would  then  agree  to 
it  or  reject  it  with  an  understanding  of 
what  it  was  doing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  hope  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  prevail. 
Criticism  has  been  raised  as  to  proce- 
dure. The  procedure  was  fixed  and 
determined  by  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  into  which  the  Senate  en- 
tered yesterday.  If  there  is  any  defi- 
ciency in  procedure,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
because  the  Conmiittees  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  both  Houses  and  the 
conferees  of  those  committees  impinged 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  a  subject  into 
which  they  should  never  have  gone. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, in  my  judgment,  is  entirely  appro- 
priate in  order  that  testimony  may  be 
taken  which  has  not  been  taken  before 
a  committee  of  either  House  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  question  and  to  de- 
termine the  position  of  other  interested 
persons  as  to  whether  we  should  offer 
this  affront  to  the  Governments  of.  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia,  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  wean  away  from  the  Communist 
monolithic  group,  In  order  to  provide 
them  with  a  situation  in  which  they 
could  have  some  independence,  and  sup- 
port our  policies  of  freedom  in  Europe 
and  across  the  world.  The  action  of  the 
conference  committee  would  weaken  a 
vital  instnunent  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  a  fiexible  policy  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  the  AID  for- 
eign assistance  program  has  been 
terminated.  In  our  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram for  that  country  we  have  moved 
from  a  situation  where  there  was  no  title 
IV  component  between  fiscal  year  1955 
and  fiscal  year  1961  to  our  fiscal  year 
1964  program  where  72  percent  of  our 
total  title  I  and  title  IV  programs  was 
under  title  IV. 

The  executive  branch  fully  Intends  to 
continue  this  movement  toward  sales  for 
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dollar  re]«i3nnent  as  conditions  pennit. 
But  It  is  mportant  for  the  President  to 
retain  tiu  ability  to  continue  title  I  for 
Yugoslavli  when  conditions  warrant. 
In  fiscal  3  ear  1964,  for  example,  the  Yu- 
goslav b  ilance-of -payments  situation 
appeared  strong  enough  to  support  the 
shift  fron  i  a  15-  to  a  72-percent  title  IV 
componei  t  in  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams. :  n  fiscal  year  1965  conditions 
are  different.  Adverse  weather  condi- 
tions have  reduced  the  1964  Yugoslav 
wheat  crop  by  over  600,000  tons  com- 
pared wit  1  1963.  The  liberalization  of 
the  Yugoslav  foreign-trade  system  to 
make  it  c  )nsistent  with  free-world  prac- 
tices anc  the  requirements  of  GATT 
membersl  ip  has  placed  the  Yugoslav 
balance-o  ^pasmients  position  under  un- 
usual stn  in.  U.S.  inability  to  respond 
to  such  developments  promptly  with 
some  title  I  sales  limits  the  flexibility  of 
our  ecommic  instruments  and  deprives 
us  of  the  neans  for  making  a  significant 
economic  and  political  impact.  It  is 
particiilai  ly  important  that  the  United 
States  rel  ain  a  liberal  instrument  of  as- 
sistance £  uch  as  title  I  in  order  to  sup- 
port tie  economic  liberalization 
programs  undertaken  by  Yugoslavia  in 
its  move  away  from  the  typical  Soviet 
model  aid  Closer  association  with  the 
world  ma  'ket. 

In  the  (  ase  of  Poland,  our  most  recent 
agreemen  ;  with  Poland  in  February  1964, 
graphical  y  demonstrates  the  deliberate 
speed  wit  i  which  the  United  States  was 
shifting  t  le  nature  of  our  sales  of  agri- 
cultural lommoditles  to  Poland.  The 
agreemen ;  contained  three  parts :  first, 
approxlm  itely  $30  million  worth  of  agri- 
cultural c  )mmodltles  were  sold  under  the 
same  con:esslonal  terms  as  in  our  pre- 
vious agreements;  second,  another  $30 
million  w  )rth  of  sales  for  zlotys  is  to  be 
convertec  and  paid  to  the  United  States 
in  dollars  over  a  3 -year  period;  and  third, 
Poland  m  Teed  to  buy  commercially  still 
another  30  million  worth  of  agricul- 
tural go<  ds  in  1964  through  private 
channels. 

This  ag  reement  clearly  r^ects  careful 
tallorini;  to  meet  the  particular  Polish 
situation.  The  abrupt  hardening  of 
terms  IntD  a  title  IV  program  prevents 
gradualism  and  a  sophisticated  use  of 
Public  La  w  480  as  an  instrument  of  for- 
eign poIi<y  in  Poland.  Purthermore,  it 
aggravate  s  Poland's  problem  of  indebted- 
ness to  tfc  e  United  states  by  imposing  an 
additlona  dollar  burden  just  when 
Poland's  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Crovem- 
ment  accelerate.  In  1963.  these  obliga- 
tions wen !  $11  million.  By  1967  they  will 
be  appro:  imately  $30-  millloiL 

I  yield  )ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MC  iRSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
1  minute  

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    las  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  FU  jBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Sena  or  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  M(  >R6E.    I  am  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  FD  JBRIGHT.    It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  precei  ent  for  this  procedure  in  the 
history  o '  the  Senate.  The  proposal  to 
du-ect  tliat  the  conference  report  be 
committed  to  the  committee  Is  out  of 


order.  Rule  XXII — contrary  to  the  rul- 
ing the  other  day — does  not  support  it. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  with  the 
conference  report;  namely,  to  vote  it  up 
or  down.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  believe  we  would 
establish  a  very  bad  precedent  today  if 
we  started  committing  conference  re- 
ports. We  should  vote  them  up  or  down, 
and  not  commit  them  to  any  committee. 

Purthermore,  we  ought  to  respect  the 
conferees  we  sent  to  conference.  They 
have  jurisdiction.  Certain  members  of 
the  F\)reign  Relations  Committee  may 
not  like  the  results.  As  one  member  of 
that  committee,  I  do  not  believe  the  sub- 
stantive merits  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  question.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  to  protect  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  with  reference  to  conference 
reports. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  committed 
a  conference  report  to  another  commit- 
tee, rather  than  face  the  substantive 
question  of  voting  the  conference  report 
up  or  down.  What  are  Senators  afraid 
of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  question  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  refer  the 
conference  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  instructions  to 
report  not  later  than  September  30. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  did  not  hear  the 
last  part  of  the  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  in- 
structions to  report  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk   called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brew- 
ster], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Bttrdick],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrty],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
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[Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  Senator  fron, 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  would  t^ 
vote  "nay."  •     ***« 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  f  rom  Masaa 
chvisetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired^iS 
the     Senator     from     Louisiana     [Mr 
Ellender].  * 

If  present  and  voting,  the  iSenator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoLowAtER],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp^ 
shire  [Mr.  Cotton  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  i$  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— j-yeas  24, 
nays  46,  as  follows:  ! 
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YEAS— 24 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Monrbney 

Case 

Keating 

Nelson 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Pell   ; 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Rlblcoff 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

eallnger 

Gore 

McOovem 
NATS— 46 

Sparkm&n 

Aiken 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Allott 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxflilre 

Aiulerson 

Robertson 

Beall 

Lauscbe 

Ruse«U 

Bennett 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Bible 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Boggs 

Bfancfleld 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

ICecbem 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Miner 

Walters 

Hayden 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

TarbOroxigh 

Holl&nd 

Moos 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

HruEka 

Mimdt 

1 

Inouye 

Pastore 

I 

NOT  voTma— 50 

BmraUr 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Burdlck 

Edmondson 

Muskie 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ellender 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

OoldwatM- 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Orueninc 

Baltcmstall 

Carlaon 

Hartke 

Scott 

Cburch 

Hin 

Smathen 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Curtte 

Jackson 

Wimams.  N  J. 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Youiig,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  motion  to  commit 
the  conference  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Forelffn  Relations  was  rejected. 


Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference  re- 

''°The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  a 

oarllamentary  inquiry.  

^he     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand, 
the  question  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  accept  the  conference 
reoort.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

'^Mr  FULBRIGHT.  As  reported  and 
as  discussed.  I  wish  to  say  only  a  word 
or  two.  As  usual,  there  were  only  a  few 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  the  conference  re- 
port I  wish  to  take  a  minute  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  conference  reiwrt 
and  ask  for  a  further  conference  with  the 
House,  which  can  be  done.  This  would 
enable  the  conferees  in  conference  to 
cure  the  major  defect  in  the  bill.  It 
would  be  very  simple  if  the  conferees 
would  accept  the  waiver  power  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  power  we  have  customarily 
granted  to  the  President  in  similar  sit- 
uations; so  if  he  found  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  make  sales,  they 
could  be  made. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  In  very  succinct 
language,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
described  the  purpose  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  We  all  know  that  he 
was  formerly  the  director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  He  knows  it  thor- 
oughly, and  he  knows  what  progress  It 
has  made. 

It  has  made  a  great  contribution. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  moving 
toward  purchases  with  hard  currencies. 
Such  purchases  have  been  increasing. 
They  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
future,  unless  we  go  out  of  our  way  to 
Insult  various  nations  and  make  it  diflB- 
cult  for  them  to  do  business  with  us. 
The  conferees  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  cure  the  major  defect.  The  con- 
ferees should  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
what  the  State  Department  has  to  say 
about  these  matters.  Such  action  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding — and  my  information  is 
purely  hearsay — that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration supports  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes ;  the  State  De- 
partment drew  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  is  very  strongly  against  the  pro- 
vision regarding  sales,  and  it  also  has  ob- 
jections to  the  provision  relating  to  the 
President's  budget,  which  undertakes  to 
direct  the  President  as  to  how  he  shall 
prepare  the  budget.  That  is  another 
matter.  That  Is  not  primarily  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment would  make  their  own  case. 


They  would  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. No  hearings  were  held  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
his  own,  genuine  observations  on  the 
problem,  or  are  they  those  which  have 
been  directed  to  him  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  views  are  my 
own.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  very 
well  that  I  made  similar  arguments  last 
year  in  regard  to  the  most  favored  nation 
clause. 

Actually,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the 
previous  motion,  this  report  Involves  al- 
most the  same  considerations  that  were 
involved  in  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  argument.  In  that  case,  the  Sen- 
ate supported  my  position. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  am  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conference  report,  but  I  am 
not  enough  dissatisfied  with  it  to  kill  the 
program,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  the 
result  of  rejecting  the  report  at  this  time. 
It  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  have  a  quorum  again  this  year  or 
not. 

Public  Law  480  has  provided  a  won- 
derful program.  It  has  been  of  immense 
value  to  us  in  maintaining  good  relations 
with  other  countries  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  this  program  has  almost 
rim  its  course.  The  surpluses  that  were 
so  burdensome  a  few  years  ago  are  being 
depleted.  Feed  grains  are  down  to  an 
amount  which  is  not  much  more  than  a 
safe  level  for  our  own  use.  The  wheat 
surplus  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  com- 
prise more  than  about  150  million  bushels 
more  than  a  realistic  normal  supply.  We 
have  already  committed  more  dairy 
products  than  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
liver to  foreign  countries. 

If  this  report  goes  back  to  conference, 
it  will  probably  mean  the  end  of  the  pro- 
Rram.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  House  is  in 
no  mood  to  do  any  further  business  with 
us  on  it.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  mean  certain  death  for  the 
coflfee  agreement,  as  well. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  conference 
report,  but  it  is  the  best  we  are  going  to 
get,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last  Public 
Law  480  program  which  will  be  approved 
by  Congress,  because  we  are  moving  onto 
a  free  trading  basis  more  and  more  every 
year. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN. 
Mr.  JAVITS 


I  yield. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the 

motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FULBRIGHT]  to  refer  the  conference 
report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  hearings  and  study  because 
the  Findley  amendment  would  weaken 
the  President's  ability  to  pursue  flexible 
policies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  would 
curtail  his  freedom  of  action  in  a  vital 
area  of  foreign  affairs.  Moreover,  the 
executive  branch  was  given  no  oppor- 


tunity to  present  its  views  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  vote  to  support  the  conference 
report  because  I  think  on  balance,  a 
greater  good  is  involved  in  this  program. 
Public  Law  480  has  been  of  Incalculable 
benefit  to  many  recipient  countries  of  the 
free  world  as  well  as  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  10  years.  Our  program 
in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  reversal  of  farm  collectivi- 
zation in  both  countries  and  to  a  modera- 
tion of  oppressive  police  practices. 
While  the  conference  report  would  stop 
further  sales  for  local  currency  under 
title  I  to  both  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  it 
would  permit  continued  sales  imder  title 
IV  for  hard  currencies.  Credit  terms  to 
Poland  would  be  limited  to  5  years,  while 
to  Yugoslavia  20-year  credits  could  be 
continued.  Inasmuch  as  in  recent  years 
sales  to  both  countries  have  been  made 
increasingly  on  commercial  terms,  the 
effect  of  this  ^9hibition  should  not  have 
a  major  impact  on  sales. 

Thus,  I  think  we  have  a  balance  of 
greater  good  which  is  involved  in  the 
program. 

I  shall  rely  upon  the  statement  of  my 
senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncEN],  that  from  that  point 
of  view,  the  report  should  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  this  is  not  a  good 
conference  report.  It  is  definitely  unfair 
to  Poland.  I  believe  that  Poljmd  can  be- 
come one  of  our  great  friendly  nations  in 
the  course  of  time. 

Public  Law  480,  contrary  to  some  opin- 
ion, does  give  Yugoslavia  the  right  to 
make  dollar  purchases  on  terms  of  20 
years'  credit.  Unfortunately,  Poland 
through  a  quirk  in  some  other  law  is  re- 
stricted to  a  credit  of  5  years  in  buying 
for  dollars  imder  the  bill;  but  this  is  the 
best  we  can  get.  If  we  do  not  accept  it, 
I  am  satisfied  we  shall  get  nothing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  fear  that  If 
the  report  is  sent  back  to  conference,  we 
will  not  get  as  good  a  trade  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  as  we  got  this  time. 

The  House  eliminated  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  entirely.  The  Senate  confer- 
ees persuaded  the  House  conferees  to 
give  those  countries  the  right  to  do  busi- 
ness with  us  under  title  IV.  The  House 
yielded  to  us  and  agreed  to  that  pro- 
posal. They  said  they  had  to  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  go  back  to  the 
House;  if  they  did  not,  they  could  not 
pass  a  Public  Law  480  bill. 

If  we  do  not  pass  a  Public  Law  480 
bill,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  but  other  coimtries  as 
well,  cannot  receive  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural surpluses  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  will  expire  on  December  31  of 
this  year. 

After  all  the  arguments  had  been  made 
in  the  conference  committee,  all  seven  of 
the  Senate  conferees  voted  for  this  com- 
promise. The  objectionable  provisions  of 
the  House  amendment  were  watered 
down,  so  to  speak.  The  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  take  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  House  to  see  if  they  could 
get  the  House  to  agree  to  it.    They  said 
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they  weie  absolutely  satisfied  that  they 
could  net  have  it  passed  in  any  other 
way. 

Persoially,  I  would  probably  agree 
with  ott  er  Senators,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  tMr.  Pttlbright]. 
At  the  iame  time,  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference, we  do  not  get  everything  we 
want. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  bill  that 
are  of  \ital  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nati  >n  in  enabling  them  to  dispose  of 
surpluse  i  which  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

So  if  ue  kill  the  conference  report  now, 
we  will  kill  the  prospects  of  enabling 
farmers  to  dl^Mse  of  the  surpluses  they 
have  to  lay. 

Mr.  P  JLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
reJectio:i  of  the  conference  report  will 
not  kill  Hie  program.  I  should  certainly 
ask  foi  another  conference  with  the 
House  1 3  see  if  this  situation  cannot  be 
cured. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikbn].  He  said 
that  du  s  to  a  quirk  in  another  law,  this 
prograo  i  Is  limited  to  5  years.  On  page 
3  of  th(  conference  report  the  following 
statemc  at  appears: 

In  tb4  eaae  of  any  such  agreement  wblch 
would  b(  I  prohibited  by  any  other  act  but  for 
the  forejolng  sentence  the  maxImuTn  pay- 
ment ptfrlod  ahaU  be  5  years.  Instead  of  20 
years. 

I  do 
instead 
prograih. 


lot  see  why  it  is  not  this  report 
of  some  other  law  that  limits  the 


^     Mr.  i  JKEN.    I  accepted  the  word  of 


Mr. 


due  to 
ferencf 


the  coi  nsel  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  that  while  Poland 

Is  restricted  to  credit  for  5  years 

FULBRIOHT.    The    conference 


report  XNild  Just  as  well  have  said  10  or 
15  yeai  a.  But  it  provides  for  5  years.  I 
do  not  know  that  It  is  significant;  but 
the  Seiator  from  Vermont  said  it  was 


restric  ion. 
Mr.  AIKEN. 


some  other  law.    It  is  the  con 
report   that   ttccompllshes  this 


I  am  advised  by  counsel 
that  tt  e  Battle  Act  prohibits  any  trans- 
action at  all  with  Poland  under  title  IV 
at  the  present  time.  The  bill  would 
waive  \U5  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
credit  'or  up  to  5  years. 

Mr.  TOIiBRIOHT.    That  is  title  IV. 

Mr.  hTSES.  It  ts  my  understanding, 
howevisr,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  re- 
strlctel. 


Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  c4nference  report  waives  the  Battle 
Act 

Mr.J  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  1  more  minute  on 
this  Is  sue.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
more  ntally  Interested  in  the  extension 
of  Pu  )llc  Law  480  and  the  food-for- 
peace  program  than  I.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege *(  f  working  closely  with  this  pro- 
gram or  about  a  year  and  a  half  under 
the  la  e  President  Kennedy. 

It  ^  ould  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  the 
confeimce  report  in  its  present  form. 
I  do  r  ot  believe  the  rejection  of  the  re- 
pent vould  by  any  means  indicate  the 
end  0 '  the  program.  It  Is  a  program 
that  I  leans  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  American  agriculture.  American 
businiss  is  heavily  Involved  In  it.    The 


shipping  Industry  is  involved  in  it.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  end  the  program  merely 
because  some  objection  to  it  is  contained 
In  this  conference  report. 

The  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  in  its  present  form 
would  be  to  kill  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  If  we 
take  that  action  today,  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  vodka  will  be  flowing  in  the 
Kremlin  tonight,  because  the  Russians 
will  be  celebrating  the  decline  of  Ameri- 
can influence  in  Eastern  Europe.  They 
will  be  celebrating  the  reverse  of  a  policy 
that  has  been  helping  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia  to  develop  a  rather 
high  degree  of  independence  from  the 
Communist  movement. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  their's 
is  a  form  of  government  of  which  we  do 
not  approve.  It  is  a  form  of  government 
that  none  of  us  like.  But  those  two 
countries  have  kept  to  themselves  pretty 
much.  They  have  not  practiced  aggres- 
sion against  other  countries.  They  are 
beginning  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  individual  relationship  with  us. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Congress  should  want  to 
slap  those  two  countries,  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  face  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  understand  this  congres- 
sional assault  on  one  of  the  finest,  most 
effective  programs  on  the  statute  books. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  and  submit  a  better,  more 
desirable  report  to  Congress  before  it 
adjourns. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  observation. 
About  2  or  3  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  great 
explosion  of  sympathy  in  the  Senate  for 
the  Polish  soldiers  who  died  in  World 
War  n.  We  voted  overwhelmingly — over 
my  opposition — to  provide  money  to  keep 
up  cemeteries  for  those  Polish  soldiers, 
even  in  Italy,  as  well  as  In  Poland. 

Now  we  are  concerned  with  trying  to 
do  something  for  the  Poles  still  alive, 
and  no  one  seems  to  wish  to  do  anything 
about  It.  This  Is  really  a  strange  opera- 
tion when  the  Senate  has  authorized 
money  for  cemeteries  for  dead  Poles  but 
no  grain  for  living  Poles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not allow  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  go  unchallenged. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
Polish  people  and  the  Polish  Communist 
government.  The  Polish  people  believe 
in  our  cause.  They  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  Nation  stands.  The 
Communist  government  does  not.  The 
Communist  government  is  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  for  which  we  stand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  of  us  who  voted 
money  for  flowers  and  upkeep  of  the 
graves  of  Polish  soldiers  who  died  in 
Italy  did  not  do  so  intending  to  adorn 
the  Communist  government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  contemplated 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple who  fought  for  our  cause  In  many 
places  throughout  the  world. 


The  Communist  government  is  an  a. 
tirely  different  entity.  To  me,  the  Issue 
Is,  plainly,  "When  we  help  a  Oommunist 
government,  are  we  helping  our  coun- 
try?" 

There  is  one  school  of  thought  In  the 
Senate  which  feels  that  we  can  wean  the 
Communists  away  by  improving  the 
economy  and  the  society  of  the  Commu- 
nist nations.  I  do  not  belong  to  that 
school. 

The  more  we  build  up  their  economy, 
the  more  we  solidify  the  roots  of  com- 
munism In  those  coimtries. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
situation  as  I  understand  It  to  prevail, 
especially  In  Yugoslavia,  but  the  abmi- 
dance  there  is  greater  than  the  abun- 
dance  In  our  own  coimtry.  It  has  not 
been  the  product  of  the  Communiat 
economy.  It  has  been  the  product  of  our 
aid.  We  have  $624  million  worth  of 
Yugoslavian  dinars,  all  of  them  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  food.  We  might 
as  well  start  pitching  it  all  out  with  a 
fork  because  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  It 
It  Is  there  In  heaps,  far  beyond  ability 
to  digest. 

This  issue  has  been  before  us 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  3rield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    According  to  page 
88  of  the  hearings  on  foreign  assistance. 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  81  million  dinars 
in  Yugoslavia  as  of  June  30,  1963. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovns], 
I  obtained  these  figures  from  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Poland  la  $443 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Poland  Is  4442  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Four  hundred  and 
forty-two  million  dollars  equivalent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  zlotys.  How  much 
is  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Eighty-one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  dinars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the    Senator    from    Arkansas.    I   han 

f  oimd  the  figiu-es  of 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  not  my 
figiu^s.   This  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovEftN]  told  me 
the  figure  was  $624  million,  and  In  my 
Judgment,  based  upon  past  experience, 
the  figures  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovbrn]  are  closer  than 
those   of   the    Seriator   from    Arkansai 

[Mr.  FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  Uke  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator:  Who  eats  this  wheat,  the 
Communist  government  or  the  people  of 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  sort  ot 
demagogic  arg\mient. 

Mr.  President,  several  minutes  ago 
there  was  a  discussion  on  the  floor  « 
the  Senate  concerning  the  quantity  « 
Polish  zlotys  and  Yugoslavia  dinars  that 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment. I  have  before  me  a  White  Hou« 
report  on  the   food-for-peace  program 
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^ich  was  Issued  April  3.  1964  and  Is 
!*S  ^President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
?*^,irinimous  consent  that  the  table 
LSLZ^Vge  24  of  that  report 
JJSXtbe  quantity  of  soft  foreign  cur- 

Table  Vll.— Status  of  foreign  currencies  under  titU  I,  Public  Law  480 

[In  mllUon-doltar  equivalents] 


rency  that  we  possess  Issued  by  the  dif- 
ferent countries  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 


Country 


iDdto-  -  -  - 
IwJoaaila... 

Inn 

imd 

It»ly 

J»pin 

Koiw- 

Uaioo 

Morocco.— 
Ifetbarlands 
Pakistan.— 
Ptnguay--- 
?era 


Agreement 

amounts 

through 

June  30. 1063 


Collections  through 
June  30, 1M3  > 


Sales 
proceeds 


Other 
proceeds' 


Philippines 

mi. 


Ptttn 
Portugal- 

8p«in 

Sudan -  -  —  -.- -  -  ■ 

Syrian  Arab  RcpabUc. 

•nBlland 

Timisla 


United  Arab  RepubUc. 
United  Kingdom 

tJruituay 

Vietnam  

YM1«lllUitt 


Total - 


2,430.0 
344.6 
6L0 
201.0 
162.0 
1G0.8 
362.6 
28.2 
21.0 
.3 
1,065.0 
13.2 
37.2 
36.2 
i77.S 
7.1 
505.0 
10.6 
37.2 
4.6 
33.6 
548.4 
784.8 
48.2 
48.4 
80.5 
6H.1 


•  0, 403.  2 


1.600.2 
264.0 
38.6 
223.6 
144.2 
146.8 
316.3 
25.2 
10.6 
.8 
678.4 
U.2 
32.8 
34.6 
iBt.5 
7.1 
488.0 
6.0 
34.8 
4.3 
20.6 
385.1 
430.3 
48.5 
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that  Nasser  poses  to  world  peace,  I  think 
Congress  is  obligated  to  enact  Into  law 
stronger  provisions  to  Insure  that  Amer- 
ican aid  Is  not  stuffed  Into  Egyptian 
carmons. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratifled  to  note  that  the  conference  re- 
port has  Incorporated  Into  thla  year's 
"food  for  peace"  authorization  language 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  shall  bar 
Public  Law  480  expenditures  In  any 
country  If  he  finds  such  coimtry  is: 

(a)  an  aggressor.  In  a  mUltary  sens*, 
against  any  country  having  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States;  or  (b)  using 
funds,  of  any  sort,  frona  the  United  States  for 
purposes  Inimical  to  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Tlie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.    On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  cadef  Clerk  cidled  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brbw- 
sTERl,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byhd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oklsthoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllknderI  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  Grtjening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydrnI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 


;  Fu^.'S^^w'^^n  A"-d7gno^*m»and  repayment  of  principal  and  proceeds  from  sales  of  104(d)  com-     t^Senator  ^ ^^^J^,^^  U^"^^'. 


modlties. 


dlsbursemento  under  sees.  104  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  grants  were  falciJatedat  ~"ectlon  rates; 

jottu,  Oi  through  (r)  at  the  ^.'Kntea  avera^aies  ai  X"*;  ^"      . .    j  ^  30  iggi  disbursements  under  sees.  104  (a) 
?^w^rr^^'cSS^dr^MhS  'cS^rrSsur'J'Sg  ?^te  .iTe  end!^f-th^  m^ket  rates. 

"^biSemeSfs  «SS  SSll^J^C  hi'S^Sountrles  WusI  of  conversions  from  other  currencies. 

1  Wflffs  ftS^table  V  which  reflects  purchase  8uthon«tlon  transactions. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port shows  that  we  have  $477  million 
worth  of  Polish  zlotys  and  that  we  have 
$624  million  worth  of  Yugoslavian  dinars. 
The  figures  which  were  submitted  chal- 
lenging the  correctness  of  our  statement 
about  a  half  hour  ago  dealt  only  with 
the  foreign  currency  ijf"  Yugoslavia, 
which  we  have  an  unlimited  right  to 
spend  It  did  not  deal  with  the  total 
quantity.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  said  that  we 


stantial  Improvement  with  regard  to  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Near  East,  particularly  In 
our  attitude  toward  the  Nasser  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  every  effort 
without  success  to  understand  our  Gov- 

eriunent's  refusal  to  face  up  to  Egypt's    ^ 

aggressive  activities  and  threats  to  peace     g^^,]  g^^d  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs 


MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastorr],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WnxiAMSl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YotJNGl 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Washington   [Mr.  Jack- 


In  the  Middle  East.  I  have  cited  ex 
ample  after  example  of  President  Nas- 
ser's Intent  to  subvert  freedom,  his  exten- 
sive and  costly  propaganda  campaigns 
In  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 


nars.'  We  have  »81  mlUion  that  are  free    ^^<^V1 , '^J^,^  Z^XrJ'tSa 

other  peace-loving  neighbors. 

In  voting  last  year  for  the  antlag- 
gresslon  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  I  had  sincerely  hoped  that 
our  foreign  policy  makers  would  apply 
the  criteria  set  up  by  Congress  strictly 
and  fah-ly.  This  amendment  has  In  ef- 
fect been  waived  aside  by  the  State  De- 
partment with  the  ineffectual  argument 
that  Nasser's  sending  thousands  of 
troops  to  Yemen  did  not  constitute  "en- 
gaging In  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts"— because  he  was  sup- 
porting the  republican  coup  leaders. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  stated 


for  spending  in  Yugoslavia.  But,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  we  have  $624 
million  worth  of  dinars  that  are  lying 
idle;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Although  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  motion  to  send  the  report 
to  committee  for  further  study  with  re- 
gard to  sales  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
that  move  having  failed,  I  see  no  prac- 
tical alternative  to  accepting  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Food  for  j)eace  is  a  program,  which 
despite  shortcomings,  has  largely  served 
to  the  good  of  U.S.  relations  abroad.  The 
bill,  as  It  now  stands.  Is  not  a  perfect  bill 
by  any  means,  but  it  nevertheless  offers 


Netjberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenhedt]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath]  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Bttrdick],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr  MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.    Neuberger],    the    Senator   from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorbI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Sen- 


py  any  means,  oui  ii,  nevcrtiicicoo  v/^^.^ -  .  -„fHn«r  nff  aid  to  a  ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  and 

What  may  be  Congress'  last  opportunity  ^^^.f^V^^^S^^^^J^^^deallfacttoS  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.- 

to  extend  this  program  and  perpetuate  Pa^?*^)?*^,  f^^l^^Jfh^^'oJSss '  vSen  liams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

its  successes.  ^i^t  ^1^°^  ^  betaken  by  Con^e|^  '^^^                              ^^  g^^^^^  j^om  Louisi- 

In  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  however, the ^e^ent and ttieState]^  arm  [Mr.  Ellender]  Is  paired  with  the 

bUl  which,  to  my  mind,  represents  sub-  partment  repeatedly  ignore  the  threat  ana  LMr.  r. 
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from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kxn- 


Senator 
mDT]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Lo  Usiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  [from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay.         

Mr.  rinr?Hi«'.i.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Ps/Bsoif],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
fromNe  >raslEa  [Mr.  CttstisI,  the  Senator 
from  111  Qois  [Ifr.  Dbiksxn]  .  the  Senator 
from  Ar  zona  [Mr.  Ooldwater],  the  Sen- 
ator fron  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTAU],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [  l£r.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  prtsent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Bis  nsas  [Mr.  Carlson]  .  the  Senator 
from  Ne  w  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  ,  the 
Senator  From  Nebraskilr  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the 


Senator 


Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstal],],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [I  Ir.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  |Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
•yea.' 

TTie  ijesult  was  annoimced — yeas  54. 
nays  11    as  follows: 

(No.  583  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Allott 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bocgi 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

cooper 

Dbdd 

Domlnlck 

EzTln 

Vong 

GN»e 

Hlckenlo^per 

Holland 

BruBka 

Inouye 


Anderson 
Bartlett 
Clark 
Doug^las 


T&. 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,W. 

Cannon 

Cartoon 

Cburch 

Cotton 

Ciirtls 

Dlrksen 

Bavtland 

Bdmondsbn 


Soth( 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 


Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

I^clntyre 

Mechem 

MUler 

Morse 

Moss 

Mvindt 

NAYS— 11 

Fulbright 
Hart 

McOovem 
McNamara 


Nelson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Salinger 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Metcalf 

Monroney 

PeU 


NOT  VOTING— 35 

Muskle 


EUender 

Ooldwater 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HUl 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long.  Bio. 

McCarthy 

Morton 


Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Robertson 

Saitonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


L  SGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  &  ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  I  c  Eui  Inform  the  Senate  what  the 
business  will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  it  is  my  understanding — and  this 
is  subjeit  to  correction — that  there  are 
three  ai  tendments  to  be  considered,  none 
of  whlc  1  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  ti  Jce  too  long  a  period  of  time.  If 
that  asz  omption  proves  to  be  correct,  it 


is  hopet  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  thlflj  evening. 


I  had  hoped  that  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
ROTC,  which  I  had  promised  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  I  would 
take  up.  But  circumstances  seem  to  pre- 
clude that.  Nevertheless,  it  is  intended 
to  bring  up  the  Executive  Calendar,  to 
take  up  the  items  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection  and  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  Appalachian  bill 
and  get  started  on  that. 

If  all  of  this  proves  to  be  halfway 
correct,  it  may  be  possible  to  vote  on  the 
Appalachian  bill  tomorrow.  I  realize 
that  is  taking  a  long  trip  into  the  blue 
yonder.  But,  that  is  the  program  as  of 
now. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(AMENDMENT    NO.    1237) 

Mr.'  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  1327  and 
ask  for  its  consideration.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  more  than  2  or  3  minutes 
on  the  amendment.  J' ask  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  waived,  but 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aiken 
is  as  follows : 

(d)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  639.  Loyalty  AmDAvrrs. — No  part 
of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  expenditure  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
payments  under  any  contract,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  between  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  or  any  recip- 
ient of  assistance  under  this  Act  and  any 
Individual  who  is  a  United  States  citizen 
or  with  any  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association  created  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  terri- 
tory or  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  unless  there  Is  exe- 
cuted and  filed  with  the  department  or 
agency  eidministerlng  the  program  under 
which  the  assistance  Is  furnished,  by  such 
individual,  or  the  principal  officers  of  such 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association,  an 
affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  Is 
not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any 
organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional methods.  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
affidavits." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  merely 
calls  for  the  beneficiaries  of  our  foreign 
aid  progrsim — and  by  that  I  mean  the 
contractors  and  those  who  have  their  in- 
vestments guaranteed — to  take  the  same 
loyalty  oath  that  is  required  to  be  taken 
by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  so-called 
poverty  program. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  when  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  amend  the  poverty 


September  jg^ 

program  so  as  to  require  all  beneflciarU. 
who  received  even  $500  a  year  to  taS; 
loyalty  oath,  the  Senate  overwhelnSw 
by  a  voice  vote,  approved  that^SS?' 
ment.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  wmlw 
equally  glad  to  approve  this  amendment 
which  would  require  the  heads  of  tW' 
tracting  firms  and  others  who  recS»I 
great  benefits  from  the  AID  program  In 
take  the  same  oath. 

It  keeps  all  people  on  the  same  level 
Of  course,  it  does  not  include  them  all' 
yet.  But,  give  us  time,  and  perhaps  we 
can  get  the  remainder  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could 
legitimately  object  to  accepting  thj« 
amendment  after  supporting  the  loyalty 
oath  in  the  case  of  recipients  of  the 
poverty  program  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  depends  oh  whether 
there  will  be  any  discussion  in  opposition 
or  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  unworkable.  Many  unj. 
versities  participate  in  this  program  on 
a  contract  basis.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  beneficiaries.  They  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  program;  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  contractors. 
Many  financial  institutions  participate. 
If  there  were  an  attempt  to  eriforce  this 
provision  literally,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  do  so  with  the  many  universi- 
ties and  banks  in  the  country  Which  par- 
ticipate in  the  guarantee  programs,  the 
investment  guarantee  programs,  and 
other  programs. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  be  adminis- 
tered at  all.  I  am  not  a  great  advocate 
of  the  other  loyalty  oath  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  was  discussing.  So  I 
am  certainly  not  inconsistent  in  object- 
ing to  tills  amendment. 

I  shall  not  support  it.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  cannot 
mean  that  one  class  of  people  should 
take  a  loyalty  oath  and  another  class  of 
people  should  not.  I  am  sure  that  if 
Sarah  Jones,  walking  on  her  crutches  In 
the  Ozarks,  is  required  to  take  the 
loyalty  oath  in  order  to  receive  some 
benefit  from  the  poverty  program,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
would  be  delighted  to  take  the  loyalty 
oath  along  with  her. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  Senator  vot- 
ing against  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  hH 
time,  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  reniainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senat;or  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  do  not. 
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liquidated.  Hundreds  of  Jewish  writers, 
artists,  and  intellectuals  were  Imprisoned 
or  banished.    The  24  most  dlstlngulshcjd 


^i««.- 1*  1*  ur^  TtTRrrrtWTf  Mr  President  this  Although  the  use  of  Hebrew  as  a  Jew- 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  Mr  ^^^f!^-  J^^uff^!^^' ^  ish  national  language  was  forbidden  soon 
thfSenatoTwould  wait  untU  there  has  «^endment  v^  ori^n^  tntr^^^  SSer  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the  Jews 
^r  ^°SlSHr^MrPr^esident,  I  ^T  iT^^^^'^^^^t^^Ue^-  were  pe^^  a  wide-ranging  cultural 

^S?bSSfJS?ainderofmytime^  ^^ott^^^^^^^^J^l^^^^rn  '"uSil^'mt^ey  were  permitted  a  large 

^^   AJKEti.     Mr.  President.  I  yield  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr^^  Bartlett  Mr.  m  network  of  schools,  elementary,  middle 

J?"th7remainder  of  my  time  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  ^^^^'^-^^I^^^'  Jjj-  and  higher  schools.  In  the  Yiddish  lan- 

^e    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  Burdick.   Mr.   Cakno%?*^c<SpIr    mJ'  guage.     UntU  1948.  they  were  allowed 

nueSton  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  amend-  Chtirch,   Mr.  CLM«jMr    C^er.  Mr.  ^^             publishing    houses,    thou- 

S  0' tbe  senator  from  VMinont.  ^Z"^^'.    ^r    K^^^s^^  Qol^-  sands  of  books,  a  variety  of  literary 

•Ttie  amendment  was  agr^  to  Douglas,   ^r.   Edmondson    ^-^^^^  journals,  professional  repertory  theaters 

Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  ^ater    Mr    Groentog.  ^.  H^.  L^-  i^^  drainatic  schools,  literary  and  cul- 

IB  ipen  to  further  amendment.  gt^^Ax^.    S?    j7c^    mTjav"!'  tural  research  Institutes-all  in  Yiddish. 

^         AMiKDuxNT  NO.  1218  Mt-  ]''^'^^'}^^J,'f'^'''^-Ja£  Ih  1948.  this  whole  vast  array  of  InsU- 

Mr.RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President.  I  call  ^1^°^ ^°.'i^\^^r. SuS  JSi  tutions  was  forcibly  closed  down,  and 

up  my  amentoent  NO.  1218^             The  Long  of 'Missouri,  Mr.  Magntjson.  Mr.  "'""'^°^ 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  ^^^^j^.^^^  j^r.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern. 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con-            mcIntVre.  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Met-  ^^  r~T-i-i  «^-,w„„,  „«^„  c«.rptw  tried 

^ticut  will  be  stated.  cS.f   Mr    Mh^ler.  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  and  talented  of  them  ^ejes«;retly  tried 

ISe  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  tiie  ^J^^^^Mr    moRx^n.   Mr.   Moss.   Mr.  on  tnmped-up  charges  of  espionage,  and 

""^'^'SSlCOFP     Mr  President,  I  ask    ^undt,  Mt^Nel^n.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr.     ^^^^"^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^his  policy  of  cul- 

J^^^^o^r^ntt^at^^^  Iro^^H^MrSro^TAS^S^^Sco^:  r-i,^«P,^;YrsL^^^^^^^ 

ofttie  amendment  be  dispensed  witii.  j^  smpson,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Stming-  curred,  despite  ftalln  s  deatn  ana  uie 

°'m  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without  ^^.^^'"^^htrmond,   Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  ,^.79^5^^^^  i^gVo^^^^^gli^n^^^^ 

fthiection  it  is  so  ordered.    The  amend-  Walters   Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  until  1959.    In  1959  *^°,"? ^h    011  =w  h5 

tiT^m  be  printed  in  the  Record.  S^'SoronGH^  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio.  ^,^^^,^3!  Jerde'S?    -^^^ 

"mt.  Ribicoee-s  amendment  is  as  fol-  ,  ^ring  ^^UP  today  so  the^^^  Tn^^tTJ^^^Tsom^o^^'^^^^ 

lows:  go  on  record  promptly  against  an  espe-  p                               export      No  Yiddish 

p«x  v-«x:gxox:s  persecution  bt  the  cially  great  injustice:  the  fovie^  persecu-  ^,f^|,Pp^^Jshed  K^    or  1962  or 

sovnrr  union  tion  of  the  Jewish  people.    The  Senate  P?"^' J*?*  ,*i'i^  °  ...^    ^nd  since  1948— 

s«.  601.  It  IB  the  sense  of  the  Congress  voicing  the  conscience  of  the  American  }f  ^or  ln_l^o^  to  da^^^^ 

ti^fthe  united  States  deeply  beUeves  in  people,  can  call  attention  to  an  old  prob-  if,y?^;^JrP°YYi!.;^^^^ 

recdom  of  religion  for  all  people  and  Is  op-  {^  ^^^  j^  flared  up  recently  in  viru-  ^"^^f^^^,  Vidd?sh  tl^ater   once  one 

posed  to  infringement  of  this  freedom  any-  {^       form— religious  persecution,  espe-  The  Soviet  Yiddish  tneater   once  one 

l^re  in  the  world.    The  Congress  declares  lent  lorm    "^"^"Vf  i^^  Soviet  Jews  of   the  great  prides  of  Soviet  artistic 

SS  ahSndit  evidence  has  made  clear  that  S.^l^  ^^^^^^^^^^g  Le  an  offl^^^  achievement,  was  forcibly  liquidated  in 

Se  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  per-  It  ^  ,i°^Poj^J.^^^JJ  S^v^^neStWs-  1948  and  has  never  been  reopened,    in 

routing  Jewish  citizens  by  singling  them  stand  on  the  Soviet  Government  ssys  ^  Leningrad— the  two  major 

JS  for  extreme  punishment  for  alleged  eco-  tematic  pollcy  of  attrition  agaimt  ttie  3  ™cow  »"°  ^jj'"'!         togettier  num- 

Sc  offenses,  by  confiscating  synagogues,  n^ion  Jewish  citizens  of  ttie  JJSSR  centers  of  Soviet ^^wry.  J^^^^Yher^is 

^^J^^::S^^^^l^'i^^  |^nd^eUl°5o?f^"^^^^  Sforctt^ur°al^^ouri;SSa"t; 

tohlgher  education,  by  Imposing  restrictions  .Second.  Deprivation        Of        religious  ^^^^ 

that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews  with  their  rights.                    .,  ,     *  v.    „^^«oo^or,Ho  Jews  are  forbidden  schools  of  their 

fTSiies  mother  lands,  and  by  other  acta  that  Third.  The    anti- Jewish    propaganda  ''^^^^g';  ^^^^  forbidden  classes  in  Yid- 

oppress  Jews  In   the   free   exercise  of   their  campaign.  ,,  .  "        Hebrew  in  the  general  schools. 

faith.    The  congress  further  declares  that  p    ^h.  The  scapegoating  of  Jews  S^^^^I^pSpn  forbidden  classes  in  the 

the  soviet  union  has  a  clear  opportunity  to  pifth   Discrimination     in     education  They  are  even  roroiaaen  Classes  mw^^ 

match  the  words  of  Its  constitutional  guax-  ^^  emolo^eT  Kussi&n  language  on  Jewish  history  and 

L^r^:^oStTe:'or[frrw\?:tTer         ^^I^^^^f  Uie^^^^^^^^^  ^"T.E.arv.xioN  o.  aE.oio.s  .ohts 

Sr^deS^dTng^ronTaii  ^^oV^^A?!  je^to^si^onrcr  c^tSfe^t^??  Z  In  addition  to  their  status  ^  a  na- 

SrXg^y   It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  us.S.R.,  of  breaking  theh:  sph^t  and  tlonallty.  the  Jews  are  also  regarded  as 

that  persecution  of  any  persons  because  of  crushing  their  pride.    It  alms  to  shatter,  a  religious  group.    OflQclally,  Jewish  con- 

their  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  con-  nxdverize  and  gradually  eliminate  Jewish  gregations.  synagogues,  and  rabbis  oc- 

demned.  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  j1j_*q_j„jJ     consciousness     and     Jewish  cupy  a  status  more  or  less  comparable  to 

name  of  decency  and  humanity  cease  execut-               . .        .^j^       y      ^Q^ks  itself  out  as  similar  religious  institutions  of  the  Rus- 

ing  persons  for  alleged  «^°°°^^«.  <^«J2J J  ^^  a  whole"  but  fOT  purposes  of  examlna-  sian  Orttiodox  Church,  the  Baptists,  the 

Srp=;Vf"cuu"eTy"j?:s1n^^^^^^^^^^  Jion  and  evaluation,^  can  be  broken  Lutherans,  tiie  Roman  CathoUcs.  and 

Within  Its  borders.  down  into  the  following  categories :  the  Moslems.                       ,„  cKwt^  t^ 

Mr.  RIBICOPT.  Mr.  president  1  as.  .-  »^v.™k  °'  -—  —  ^^  u^ilJe^'d^cSS-^ir  ^T'^o^ 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  ttie  amendment.  The  3  mllUon  Jews  of  the  US.S.R.  are  h  ^,.3^,^^^  to  special  disabilities 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  officially  '"e<^g^fd_  ^s  a  nat\o^^^  ^^Ich  do  not  affect  any  other  major  re- 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call  Although  Soviet  Jews  ^J^^^''^^^_  JJgious  denomination  in  the  UB.S.R. 
up  amendment  No.  1218  for  myself,  n^  1  09  percent  of  ^he  to^«i,So^^^^P?P^^:  Unlike  all  the  other  denominations, 
colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  tion,  they  rank  1"J.^;^^^^,^^^^^^  jewSh  congregations  are  not  permitted 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  the  more  than  100  diverse  Soviet  nation-  ^^^^JJ^^^^^  mtionwide  federations  or 

JAvrrs],  and  the  junior  Senator  from  alities.              ■         „„„,„t  «,,-*„  ^1  other    central    organizations    through 

New  York  [Mr.  Keating].    I  ask  unani-        Soviet  ideology  Commui^s^^^^^  otner    ^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^ 

mous  consent  tiiat  tiie  names  of  the  Sen-  rectlves  the  Soviet  ^or^J  tution^an^^^  wrnc^^            ^           ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^om- 

ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  ,  the  and  historic  Soviet  P^^^^^^!^^^^^,^^!  SSSion     maintained.       Synagogues 

Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the  the  inherent  right  o^^^very  Soviet  na-  miuuc                      forbidden  to  maintain 

Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  tlonallty  to  ?^ti^^/,?/^J  P^J^^^S^^^^  aSy  Snd  of  officially  sanctioned,  formal 

and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Mh-ler]  own  cultura^^,  Jf  "f f'  l*^o^^^angu^^  affliation  or  contact  witti  organizations 

^^nt"Non^2f8.'^  -^^°^"  "  "^^"-     "-VtH^^^^^^  ^^Tn^e^r^Blbrhl^-  been  published 

obSSfSTo^r^"^-  ^^''°^^    SSitrordrt^aflSlSs^^"^    spoilt.,   nor   has   even   a  Russian 
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trannUUni  i  of  the  Jewish  Bible  been  al- 
lowed. N>t  a  single  Jewish  religious 
book,  whe  ;her  of  scholarship  or  piety, 
has  nppet  red  In  print  since  the  early 
1920's.  T  lere  Is  an  extreme  shortage  of 
prayer  bcoks  and  religious  calendars, 
and  no  ficillties  or  authorization  for 
their  publ  cation.  The  decades-old  ban 
on  Hebrete  prevents  Jewish  children 
from  understanding  or  participating  in 
the  praye  «  of  their  religion.  The  pro- 
duction o  indispensable  religious  arti- 
cles Is  pro  ilblted. 

Synagoi  ues  have  been  forcibly  closed 
down  in  many  cities  and  towns.  In 
these  clrcmmstances,  Jews  frequently  try 
to  gatherf  in  each  others'  homes  for 
prayers.  3ut  such  private  prayer  meet- 
ings (min^ans)  have  been  banned,  dis- 
persed, or  otherwise  harassed. 

A  singu  ar  discrimination  is  practiced 
against  tie  sole  rabbinical  seminary  in 
the  count  7,  opened  in  Moscow  in  1957. 
Its  studeit  body  was  never  permitted 
to  exceec  14,  though  a  great  many 
appllcatio  IS  were  received.  For  the  last 
couple  of  years,  no  more  than  three  or 
four  students  have  been  permitted 
there. 

Three  oi  the  most  ancient  and  funda- 
mental JeiTlsh  religious  rites  have  been 
subjected  to  systematic  administrative 
pressures,  whose  object  is  to  prevent 
Soviet  J(!ws  from  practicing  them. 
Soviet  Jews  have  virtually  ceased  to 
practice  circumcision,  for  fear  of  cen- 
sure or  pinishment.  Also,  the  authori- 
ties, in  M}SCow.  Kiev,  and  other  places 
in  the  past  year  or  so,  have  effectively 
stopped  tl  e  burial  of  Jews  in  consecrated 
ground.  \nd  in  the  past  few  years, 
they  have  prohibited  the  public  baking 
and  sale  of  matzah,  the  unleavened 
bread  Inc  Lspensable  to  the  proper  ob- 
servance <  if  the  Passover.  This  year,  as 
in  the  la^t  2  years  in  Moscow  and  the 
last  7  yea  rs  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
try — religious  Jews,  and  even  secular 
have  a  special  feeling  for 
Old  matzah,  were  forced  to  do 
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policy  of  cultural  and  re- 
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the  charged  atmosphere 

press    and    propaganda 

against    Judaism.      In    this 

Jews  are  represented  in  tra- 

anti-Semitic     stereotypes — as 

cunning,  sly,  and  mean. 

las   a   religion  is  vilified.    Its 

lay  leadership  is  portrayed 

of  swindlers,  moneygrabbers, 

The  Jewish  religion  is 

as  a  focus  of  disloyalty  to  the 

It  should  be  noted  that  only 

to  Jews  and  Judaism  has 

of  loyalty  been  injected  into 

anjbirellglous  propaganda. 

the  most  hair-raising  example 
of  thing  appears  in  a  full- 
voliune   published   in 
by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
1  Kiev.    It  is  called  "Judaism 
Embellishment"     by     T.     K. 
it  passes  for  scholarship 
in  the  Ukraine, 
though  Soviet   authorities  be- 
lisued    tepid    and    halfhearted 
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criticisms  of  the  book,  largely  as  a  result 
of  worldwide  indignation  and  protest,  it 
was  never  condemned  for  the  vicious 
anti-Semitic  tract  that  it  is,  and  the  au- 
thorities failed,  as  they  have  so  often 
in  the  past,  to  use  this  Incident  as  the 
occasion  for  the  initiation  of  a  massive 
educational  campaign  against  anti- 
Semitism.  Moreover,  other  such  books, 
containing  similar  bile,  continue  to  ap- 
pear in  the  UJS.S.R. 

IT.     THZ  SCAPECOATINC   OF    JEWS 

Alongside  this  virulent  anti-Jewish 
propaganda  in  the  press  and  other  publi- 
cations has  been  the  notable  pattern  of 
hostility  against  the  Jews  in  the  massive 
national  campaign  waged  against  eco- 
nomic offenses. 

Beginning  in  May  1961,  a  series  of 
decrees  called  for  capital  punishment  for 
such  crimes  as  embezzlement,  currency 
speculation,  and  bribery. 

In  the  process  of  seeking  to  eradicate 
and  prevent  such  large-scale  and  wide- 
spread economic  abuses — in  which  the 
majority  of  the  Soviet  citizenry  is  evi- 
dently forced  by  economic  necessity  to 
engage — the  authorities  have  made 
scapegoats  of  the  Jews.  Accompanying 
the  draconic  measure  of  capital  punish- 
ment has  been  a  major,  systematic  na- 
tionwide press  campaign  that  has 
featured  trials  resulting  in  death  sen- 
tences for  the  accused.  Scores  of  such 
trials  have  been  reported  from  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Jews  have  been  used  as  the  scapegoats 
for  the  economic  ills  that  plague  the 
country.  They  are  singled  out  in  these 
trials,  which  are  conducted  in  a  circus 
atmosphere  that  is  a  travesty  of  justice; 
singled  out  in  the  press  campaign,  which 
is  a  mockery  of  objective  journalism;  and 
singled  out,  most  of  all.  in  the  death 
sentences.  For  of  the  195  p>eople  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  such  crimes,  at  least 
100 — and  possibly  as  many  as  106 — have 
been  Jews. 

In  general,  the  Jews  are  consistently 
presented  sis  people  who  are  "Slaves  of 
Gold"  and  "whose  only  God  is  gold"  and 
who  are  "money  worshippers" — all  tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic  stereotypes  which 
are  applied  in  the  Soviet  press  only  to 
Jews  accused  of  economic  crimes. 

The  ominous  significance  of  this  pub- 
licity— alongside  the  anti-Semitic  char- 
acter of  the  official  propaganda  against 
the  Jewish  religion  itself — is  unmistak- 
able. It  informs  the  conditioned  Soviet 
reader  that  the  Govertmient  and  party 
think  the  tiny  community  of  Jews,  con- 
stituting little  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
population,  is  responsible  for  50-55  per- 
cent— and  in  some  areas — such  as  the 
Ukraine — 80-90  percent — of  the  eco- 
nomic crimes  that  warrant  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

All  this  has  just  been  fully  confirmed 
and  analyzed  in  great  detail  in  the  ciu*- 
rent  issue  of  the  scholarly  Journal  of  that 
distinguished  world  legal  body,  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists. 

This  has  had  two  dire  results:  It  has 
exacebrated  endemic  anti-Semitic.  And 
it  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  fright 
and  intimidation  in  many  Jewish  com- 
munities and  homes. 


V,  oacancENATioN  of  dxtcatiom  iamo 
tasruoTmrt  • 

The  proportion  of  Jews  in  higl^er  e&i- 
cation,  science,  and  the  professions  hal 
been  declining  for  many  years,  fo  maS 
universities  and  advanced  InstitutMi 
numerus  clausus  and  sometimesi  even  a 
numerufl  nullus  prevails.  Jews  have  dl 
mlnished  from  13.5  percent  of  ftU  gtql 
dents  in  higher  education,  in  193|5  to  3 1 
percent  today — and  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  are  a  highly  urbanized 
community  whose  aspirations  toward  ed- 
ucation have  diminished  in  no  4iscemi- 
ble  way. 

Some  especially  gifted  Jews  will  indeed 
be  found  in  top  positions  in  various  walks 
of  hfe — a  concession  by  the  authorities 
to  the  coxmtry's  needs  in  those;  sectors. 
But  Jews  have  virtually  disappeared 
from  the  diplomatic  service  and,  with 
rare  exception,  from  positions  of  major 
responsibility  in  the  armed  forcefe.  Jews 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  economic,  indus- 
trial, technical,  and  engineerihg  work 
know  that  they  cannot  aspire  to  the 
leading  j)ositions  In  any  of  those  sectors. 

VI.    REFtrSAL  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE 

East  European  Jewry,  including  So- 
viet Jews,  suffered  enormously  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazi  butchers  during  the 
war.  Many  of  the  survivors  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  the  sole  remnants  of  their 
families  on  the  East  European  soil  that 
is  for  them  intolerably  soaked  with 
Jewish  blood,  and,  in  their  memories, 
filled  vidth  insufferable  nightmares. 

Many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  wish 
to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  reunited  with 
the  remnants  of  their  broken  families 
who  have  managed  to  create  a  new  life 
for  themselves  on  new  soil — in  Israel,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  refused 
these  Jews  the  elementary  human  right, 
even  on  purely  humanitarian  grounds, 
to  leave  their  country  in  order  to  be  re- 
imited  with  their  families — even  though 
the  U.S.SJl.  has  In  principle  accepted 
the  legitimacy  of  this  right. 

In  sum  Soviet  policy  places  the  Jews 
in  an  inextricable  vise.  They  cannot 
assimilate,  nor  live  a  full  Jewish  life,  nor 
can  they  emigrate  to  live  freely  as  Jews 
or  rejoin  war-scattered  families.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  authorities  want  the  Jews 
to  assimilate;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
fear  the  full  penetration  of  Soviet  life 
which  assimilation  implies.  So  the  Jews 
are  formally  recognized  as  a  nationality, 
as  a  religioiis  group,  as  equal  citizens— 
but  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of 
their  national  and  religious  rights  as  a 
group,  and  of  full  equality  as  individuals. 

Soviet  policy  as  a  whole,  then,  amounts 
to  spiritual  strangulation — the  depriva- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry's  natvu-al  right  to 
know  the  Jewish  past  and  to  participate 
in  the  Jewish  present.  And  without  a 
past  cmd  a  present,  the  futiire  is  pre- 
carious Indeed. 

In  April  of  this  year,  hundreds  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  major  national 
American  Jewish  organizations  gathered 
In  this  city  to  express  their  unified  con- 
cern with  the  current  plight  of  their 
coreligionists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  was 
privileged,  among  others,  to  address  that 
conference. 
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The  American  Jewish  Conference  on 
«--St  jSery  protested  the  denial  to 
SSpJ  jeWof  those  basic  Institutions 
^?  AnHties  granted  to  other  religions 
'^  SSalitf?r°ups  within  the  Soviet 
f^on     in  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 

*  Si  free  world,  the  conference  ex- 
?J^  ho%  that  the  soviet  authorities 
J^res^nd  to  at  least   18  specific 

'^'^^TrdSJarTlte  policy  of  eradicat- 
J  Miti-Semltlsm  by  a  vigorous  educa- 
SnS^  effort  conducted  by  government 

•"l^JJ^^To  permit  the  free  function- 
InfS  synagogues  and  private  prayer 

'"nMrd^  To  remove  hindrances  to  the 
fthservance  of  sacred  rites  such  as  religi- 
S^burial  and  circumcision. 
%)urth  To  make  possible  the  produc- 
«nn  and  distribution  of  phylacteries, 
nraver  shawls,  mezzuzoth,  reUgious 
Calendars,  and  other  religious  articles 

Fifth  To  restore  all  rights  and  facili- 
ties for"  the  production  and  distribution 
of  matzah  and  kosher  food. 

Sixth  To  make  available  facilities  to 
oublish  Hebrew  Bibles,  prayer  books,  and 
other  religious  texts  in  the  necessary 
Quantities. 

Seventh.  To  permit  the  organization 
of  a  nationwide  federation  of  syna- 
gogues. 

Eighth.  To  sanction  the  association  of 
such  a  federation  with  organizations  of 
coreligionists  abroad. 

Ninth  To  permit  Jews  to  make  religi- 
ous pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  places  In 

Israel. 

Tenth.  To  make  it  possible  to  allow 
all  qualified  applicants  to  attend  the 
Moscow  Yeshivah,  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  establishment  of  additional 
Yeshivot  as  needed,  and  to  enable  rab- 
binical students  to  study  at  seminaries 
abroad. 

Eleventh.  To  provide  schools  and  other 
facilities  for  the  study  of  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew,  and  of  Jewish  history,  literature, 
and  culture. 

Twelfth.  To  permit  Jewish  writers,  fcr- 
tists,  and  other  intellectuals  to  create 
their  own  institutions  for  the  encoiwage- 
ment  of  Jewish  cultural  and  artistic  life. 

Thirteenth.  To  reestablish  a  Yiddish 
publishing  house  and  to  publish  books  in 
Yiddish  by  classical  and  contemporary 
Jewish  writers. 

Fourteenth.  To  reestablish  Yiddish 
state  theaters  in  major  centers  of  Jewish 
population  and  to  publish  Yiddish  lan- 
guage newspapers  with  national  circula- 
tion. 

Fifteenth.  To  eliminate  discrimination 
against  Jews  in  all  areas  of  Soviet  public 
Ufe. 

Sixteenth.  To  end  all  propaganda  cam- 
paigns which  use  anti-Semitic  stereo- 
types, implied  or  overt. 

Seventeenth.  To  halt  the  discrimina- 
tory application  of  maximum  penalties, 
Including  the  death  sentence,  against 
Jews  for  alleged  economic  crimes. 

Eighteenth.  To  make  possible  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
members  of  families  separated  as  a  result 
of  the  Nazi  holocaust  to  be  reunited  with 
their  relatives  abroad. 


The  conference  appealed  for  a  redress 
of  these  and  other  wrongs  and  sufferings 
and  for  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
and  the  full  restoration  of  Jewish  rights 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  world  has  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  dangers  of  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  a 
ssmiptom  of  a  greater  sickness,  a  sjrmp- 
tom  which,  though  it  hurts  the  sufferer, 
is  not  felt  by  others  until  the  slckr.ess 
spreads.  ,  ^  . 

Let  us  try  to  curb  this  sickness,  before 
it  spreads.  Let  us  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union: 

U  the  world  Is  to  have  new  hope.  If  the 
cold  war  is  to  ease,  let  the  first  thaw  occur 
In  the  icy  Indifference  you  have  shown  to  the 
plaintive  cries  of  those  within  your  borders 
who  seek  an  end  to  religious  persecution. 

Soviet  Jews  surely  have  the  right  to 
walk  in  dignity — no  less  than  their  fel- 
low citizens  of  other  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions. They  are  deprived  of  this  right — 
and  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  Nation 
that  is  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  has 
the  obligation  to  protest,  in  the  name  of 
human  decency.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmantmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Will  the  Senator 
ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment, 
and  will  do  so  unanimously.  I  make  that 
statment  for  the  following  reasons: 
One  of  the  most  treasured  traditions 
of  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  protested  violations  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  years — ever  since  its 
early  history — and  it  had  occasion  to 
protest  persecution  in  czarist  Russia,  to 
condemn  programs  against  Jews,  and 
other  oppressions  in  the  closing  decades 
of  the  19th  century. 

Like  many  other  Members  of  this 
body,  I  have  been  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  I  can  testify  personally  to  the  atmos- 
phere which  exists  there,  which  is  de- 
signed directly  to  repress  the  practice 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  in  the 
barbaric  practice  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 


executing  people  for  so-called  economic 
crimes,  such  as  alleged  Uack-marketeer- 

itig punishment  which  is  barbaric  in 

terms   of   the   civilized   world — though 
Jews    constitute    iMi    percent    of    the 
population,    over    50    percent    of    the 
almost   200   people  executed  for   those 
economic  crimes  were  Jews.    The  Rus- 
sian newspapers,  which  rarely  publish 
the  names  of  those  accused  of  crimes 
except  in  the  case  of  a  political  show 
trial,  regularly   publish   the  names  of 
Jews  who  are  arrested  and  charged  with 
black-marketeering  in  synagogues,  and 
other  alleged  economic  offenses.    It  is 
almost  shameful  that  we  must  say  it  to- 
day, but  that  practice  of  reporting  dis- 
tinctly Jewish  names  could  not  go  on 
without  at  least  the  implication  that  the 
Soviet  Government  looked  upon  It  with 
some  favor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  precise  case  for 
an  expression  of  emphatic  disapproval 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  do  in  the  fine 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  .  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  today,  de- 
cisively, and  vmanlmously. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Una  [Mr.  Johnston]  be  added  as  cospon- 

sors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr  DODD.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  coUeague. 
The  amendment  is  timely.  In  fact,  it  is 
overdue  in  time.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  spoken  on  the  same  subject— the 
persecution  of  religion  and  particularly 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  remember  back  as  far  as  1954,  when, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Commtmist  Aggression  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress. The  committee  took  extensive 
testimony  on  the  persecution  of  Jews  and 
other  religious  and  ethnic  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  on  this 
subject  before,  and  particularly  in  Feb- 
ruary 1960,  when  I  made  an  extensive 
speech  on  the  subject  of  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Great  credit  is  due  our  colleague  from 
Connecticut  for  crystallizing  this  ques- 
tion and  for  giving  it  the  dramatic  set- 
ting which  is  needed  for  all  to  under- 
stand the  situation  currently  and  prop- 
erly.   He  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service.    And  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  this  action  is  es- 
sential.   I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
prompUy.    And  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU 
act  with  one  voice,  so  that  our  foes  who 
are  engaged  in  this  dreadfvd  and  sinful 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  feel  the  great  moral 
force  and  effect  of  the  voice  with  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  speaking.    I  could  not 
more  heartily  endorse  it. 
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I  shall  be  brief.    I  hope  \ 
a  vote   >roznptly  and  have 


Mr.  I IBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlm  }us  consent  to  add  as  a  cospon- 
sor  the :  lame  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bi  tLK] . 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectic  1.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  IJBICOPP.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Soiatoi  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  I  EATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  C(  nnectlcut  and  commend  b<Tn  for 
ofTerlng  the  amendment.  I  believe  orig- 
inally I  was  stated  to  be  a  cosponsor.  If 
not,  I  w  luld  like  to  have  my  name  added. 

Mr.  F  IBICX)PP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  WIS  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
resolutl  m  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
hope  we  can  reach 
a  unanimous 
vote  tol  condemn  what  Is  going  on  In 
Soviet  I  ussla. 

As  a  ongtime  exponent  of  the  propo- 
sition t  lat  America's  outrage  over  the 
U.S.SJl's  ruthless  persecution  of  Its 
Jewish  mbjects  must  be  firmly  and  for- 
mally t  edared,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  aoiendment,  which  expresses  the 
sense  ol  the  Congress  condemning  Soviet 
persecu  Ion  of  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

Durli  g  my  career  In  the  Senate  I  have 
repeste  Uy  taken  the  position  that  per- 
secutioi  In  all  Its  forms  must  be  exposed 
and  der  ounced.  It  is  our  obligation,  Mr. 
I*reslde  it,  to  make  It  clear  to  the  world 
that  th  3  Nation  deplores  anti-Semitism. 
I  have  ( Ited  numerous  Instances  of  Com- 
munist persecution  of  the  Jews  within 
its  bon  ers,  painfully  familiar  accounts 
of  vlcldus  propaganda,  imprisonment, 
and  exe  eution.  World  War  n  taught  ms 
the  less  m  that  the  world  lias  become  too 
small,  md  international  responsibility 
too  greit,  for  us  to  Ignore  oppression 
wherev<  r  It  appears. 

Mr.  F  resident,  this  statement  of  prin- 
ciple wi  1  undoubtedly  be  attacked  by  the 
Commuilst  world  as  self-righteous.  In 
antlclpttlon  of  this  habitual  criticism, 
let  me  say  that  Americans  are  all  too 
aware  o  '  the  wovuids  of  prejudice  in  their 
own  lai  d.  but  an  objective  look  at  our 
record  )ver  the  past  decade  certainly 
proves  iiat  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Amei  leans  are  dedicated  to  eradicat- 
ing the  blot  of  intolerance  and  hatred. 
We  are  blessed  with  a  form  of  govern- 
ment tliat  allows  us  to  protest  and  to 
stamp  c  ut  injustice,  and  to  work  toward 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  ideals  we 
cherish, 

The  >eoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  ottoi  r  hand,  do  not  enjoy  civil  rights. 
If  the  all-powerful  Communist  Party 
decides  to  make  life  miserable  for  a 
rellgloui  or  an  ethnic  group,  the  object 
of  Its  h  ite  campaign  has  no  recourse  to 
a  court  of  justice.  Neither  government 
or  citizt  ory  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  take 
ap  thel-  cause.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
us.  toge  her  with  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples, tc  make  known  ou|  unalterable 
opposltl  on  to  this  crime,  and  to  state  oiu: 


September  2i 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  Con-        Mr.    RIBICOFF.    Mr.    President 
necticut  and  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of    yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  WMtw.^ 

thp  ampndmpnf.  whlrh  hp  hn*:  nffprpH  ginia  [Mr.  RANDOLPH],  ^'»  Vff. 


position 


Soviet  Jnlon.  under  pressure  of  world 
opinion  feels  shame  for  Its  persecutions 
and  tak  ^s  effective  steps  to  abandon  hate 
and  bigptry  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy. 


over  and  over  again  until  the 


the  amendment  which  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  joined  wibh  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  in  cosponsorlng 
Senate  Resolution  204  condemning  re- 
ligious persecution  of  Jews  and  people 
of  other  faiths  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  did  so  because  I  felt  we  needed  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  world  that  we  do 
not  in  any  way  condone  the  continuance 
of  the  present  policies  of  religious  op- 
pression of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  the  88th  Con- 
gress will  add  to  its  already  outstanding 
record  by  adopting  this  resolution  prior 
to  final  adjournment,  either  through 
committee  action  or  as  an  amendment, 
thereby  voicing  the  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  the 
Communist  concept,  fathered  by  Karl 
Marx,  threatens  the  way  of  life  of  the 
entire  free  world.  Ours  is  a  system  of 
established  law  and  order  under  God. 
The  godless  system  of  communism  denies 
freedom  to  all;  it  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  robs  the  individual  of  the 
precious  right  of  worship  as  he  sees  fit. 

Today  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
live  under  what  has  been  characterized 
as  a  system  of  parental  law  in  which  peo- 
ple are  treated  not  as  independent  pos- 
sessors of  rights,  but  as  immature  de- 
pendent youths  who  must  be  trained  and 
disciplined  in  their  consciousness  of 
rights  and  duties  and  for  whom  rights 
are  also  gifts.  Today  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  Soviet  law  is  that  it  is  force  law, 
since  all  of  it  is  pointed  to  promote  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  without  re- 
gard to  the  individual. 

The  intangible  force  that  makes  free- 
dom and  progress  possible  in  the  free 
world  is  of  course  law  that  concerns  itself 
with  the  individual. 

We,  in  America,  are  a  religious  people. 
Our  Nation  was  given  its  beginning  by 
God-fearing  men  and  on  the  coin  of  the 
Republic  we  proudly  proclaim  "In  God 
We  Trust." 

America  has  achieved  her  greatness 
not  primarily  because  of  her  great 
natural  wealth,  but  because  the  founda- 
tion of  our  form  of  government  and  way 
of  life  are  firmly  embedded  in  the 
rugged  rock  of  our  Christian  spiritual 
heritage.  It  is  a  heritage  that  endured 
many  trials  and  has  successfully  with- 
stood the  onslaughts  of  time  and  would- 
be  conquerors.  Ours  is  a  good  example 
of  what  religious  freedom  can  do  for  a 
nation,  and  it  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  strengthen  our  defenses  against 
any  encroacliment  of  Communist  ideol- 
ogy and  doctrine  by  denouncing  the  So- 
viet persecution  of  the  Jewish  people. 

By  adopting  this  resolution  we  are  an- 
nouncing in  clear,  loud  terms  to  the  free 
world  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  not  now  ready  and  never  will  be 
ready  to  accept  the  vicious  propaganda 
pattern  established  in  Russia  against  the 
Jews  and  we  vigorously  condemn  its 
continuance. 


Mr.      RANDOLPH.     Mr. 


-..vl2^ 

in  the  Soviet  Union  have  aroused  tS 
Indignation  of  men  and  women  throueh 
out  the  world  who  beUeve  in  justioTSl! 
freedom.  It  has  been  factuaUy  demm 
strated  In  instance  after  instance  toS 
the  Soviet  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  iu» 
being  persecuted  because  of  their  belitt^ 

The  B'nai  B'rith  International  Com' 
cil  has  recently  Issued  a  special  report 
which  documents  anti-Semitic  activtw 
in  every  phase  of  Soviet  life.  The  report 
specifies  denials  of  Jewish  cultural 
rights,  provides  a  summary  of  suppreg- 
sion  of  Judaism  In  religious  practicea 
and  gives  evidence  of  discriminatory  ac- 
tion in  areas  such  as  education,  employ- 
ment, and  poUtical  activity.  It  also 
points  out  that  there  are  indicationa  of 
rising  anti-Semitic  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  Washington  Star,  on  August  14, 
1964,  carried  an  editorial  commending 
the  efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  in  focusing 
public  attention  on  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. Senator  Ribicoff  has  sponsored 
Senate  Resolution  204  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964, 
both  of  which  call  for  a  resolution  on  the 
part  of  Congress  deploring  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Star  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcots, 
as  fallows: 

Anti-Semitism  in  the  Sovtcr  Union 

Senator  Ribicoff  has  made  an  excellent 
case  for  his  proposal  to  have  the  Senate  go 
on  record  as  condemning  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  he  has  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  persecution  ezlati, 
and  It  Is  especially  virulent  In  the  case  at 
the  U.S.SJl.'s  3  mUUon  Jews. 

In  the  Senator's  words,  the  Kremlin's  antl- 
Semitic  policy  "alms  to  shatter,  pulverlae 
and  gradually  eliminate  Jewish  historical 
consciousness  and  Jewish  Identity."  To  that 
end,  Soviet  Jews  have  been  deprived  of  their 
cultural  rights;  have  been  denied  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion;  have  been  dl«- 
crlmlnated  against  In  education  and  em- 
ployment; have  been  used  as  scapegoats  for 
the  country's  economic  Ills;  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  campaign  of  ceaseless  vilification 
In  the  press;  and  have  been  forbidden  to 
emigrate  to  other  lands.  Accordingly,  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  63  other  Senators,  ib. 
Ribicoff  as  long  ago  as  last  September  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Senate 
to  declare  against  this  evU. 

It  is  a  sound  resolution  and  it  should  be 
adopted  without  further  delay.  The  Soviet 
leaders,  of  course,  are  not  going  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  just  because  of  it,  but  it  may 
help  to  persuade  them  to  moderate  their 
present  policy  against  the  Jews  and  other 
minorities.  In  any  case,  as  Senator  Javrs 
has  declared,  affirmative  Senate  action  would 
help  to  "expose  •  •  •  the  hypocrisy  behind 
the  Kremlin's  denial  of  anti-Jewish  actloBB." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  m 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  204,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
unanimously  affirm  the  pending  amend- 
ment.   It  is  most  appropriate  that  an 
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nfflrlal  branch  of  Government  In  the 
nnited  States  go  on  record  opposing  the 
iAQtinuation  of  discriminatory  actions 
St  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
fiommend  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
and  join  In  the  advocacy  of  the  amend- 

"mt  ribicoff.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
hark  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  the 
^ding  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 

^^-The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Aitansas  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  aft«r  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: _ 

"CHAPTER  1— POLICT 

"SEC.  101.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by 
iiuerting  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
flrst  sentence  of  the  sixth  paragraph : 

"  'The  Congress  heartily  condemns  in- 
fringement of  religious  freedom  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  persecution  of  any  persons  because  of 
their  religion  and  the  execution  of  persons 
for  alleged  economic  ofifenses  be  condemned, 
and  that  all  persons  should  be  permitted  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of 
culture.' " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

If  we  are  to  go  into  the  procedure  of 
condemning  religious  persecutions,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  limit  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  practice  in  many 
countries  of  the  world. 

We  have  read  about  these  persecutions. 
Protestants  have  had  diflBculties  In 
Spain.  In  Italy  certain  sects  were  mal- 
treated—or thought  they  were  and  be- 
lieved themselves  subjected  to  religious 
persecution.  We  know  that  persecution 
takes  place  in  varying  degrees  in  many 
other  countries. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Congress  should 
restrict  its  condemnation  of  persecution 
of  religious  sects,  in  this  instance  Jews, 
to  Soviet  Russia.  If  we  condemn  reli- 
gious persecution  there,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  condemn  it  in  other 
countries.  It  is  not  restricted  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Therefore,  I  believe  my  amendment  is 
germane  and  is  consistent  with  a  con- 
demnation of  persecution,  such  as  that 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would 
also  condemn  the  persecution  of  Baptists 
or  Methodists  or  any  other  sects  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  could  not  accept  this  substi- 
tute, because  it  covers  the  field  he  seeks 
to  cover.  It  extends  the  same  sympathy 
to  other  sects  being  persecuted.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  be  so  exclusive  as  to 
restrict  the  condemnation  only  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator a&rees  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject very  strenuously  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas.  What  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas seeks  to  do  is  to  completely  un- 
dercut the  original  resolution  and  take 
the  Soviet  Union  "off  the  hook."  I  can- 
not stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
allow  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  ac- 
complish this  end. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  unusual 
situation.  There  are  3  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  the  second 
largest  number  of  Jews  in  the  world.  The 
largest  Jewish  population  is  in  the  United 
Sta.tes,  5  million.  For  the  past  20  years 
there  has  been  an  attrition  of  and  an 
attempt  to  wipe  out  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Th^  Soviet  Union  does  not  encourage 
any  religion,  but  the  difference  we  have 
here  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
treat  the  Jews  as  belonging  to  a  religion, 
but  as  a  nationality.  The  Methodists, 
Baptists.  Catholics,  Mormons — whatever 
sect  one  can  think  of — are  treated  as 
members  of  a  religion  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, but  the  Jew  has  stamped  on  his  pass- 
port "Jew,"  representing  his  nationality. 
A  Russian  Methodist  does  not  have 
stamped  on  his  passport  "Methodist."  A 
Roman  Catholic  does  not  have  stamped 
on  his  passport  "Roman  Catholic."  A 
Baptist  does  not  have  stamped  on  his 
passport  "Baptist."  So  this  is  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  like  very  much 
to  see  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  be- 
cause it  could  say,  "See;  we  are  not  treat- 
ing the  Jews  any  differently  than  we  treat 
anyone  else."  But  there  are  101  separate 
nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Jews  are  not  treated  as  one  of  those 
nationalities.  They  are  singled  out  from 
all  the  other  nationalities.  Jews  cannot 
have  schools  of  their  own.  Other  na- 
tionalities can.  The  Jews  cannot  have 
theaters  of  their  own.  The  other  na- 
tionalities can.  The  Jews  cannot  have 
their  own  religious  seminaries.  The  oth- 
er nationalities  can.  The  Jews  cannot 
have  their  own  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines.   The  other  nationalities  can. 

We  seek  to  tell  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  to  grind  out  3  million 
Jews.  The  whole  world  stood  by  when 
the  Nazi  regime  took  over  in  Germany 
and  started  to  exterminate  the  Jews  of 
Germany  and  of  the  satellite  countries 
that  they  had  invadil.  All  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  is  to  raise  the  conscience  of 
the  entire  world,  not  only  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  make  sure  that  what  hap- 
pened to  the  6  million  Jews  in  Europe 
will  not  happen  to  the  3  million  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I,  for  one,  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  taking  the  Soviet  Union  off  the 
hook.  They  should  be  brought  to  face  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  on  what  the 
Soviet  Union  seeks  to  do  to  3  million 
people.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
concerned  with  religious  persecution  of 
other  people  in  the  world,  let  him  offer 
a  separate  amendment.  I  would  support 
such  a  separate  amendment. 

But,  the  only  way  In  which  we  can  In- 
fluence the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  bring  them 
up  against  world  opinion.  World  opinion 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 


Senators  represent  50  States.  We 
speak  for  all  the  people.  We  speak  for 
the  people  of  every  religion  and  of  every 
faith.  If  Senators,  who  represent  184 
million  people,  would  accept  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered, it  would  be  a  warning  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  American  people  are 
aroused  and  that  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  Idly  by. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  because  it  undercuts  complete- 
ly what  we  seek  to  do  in  the  amendment 
that  we  have  offered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  support  my  collefi«ue 
from  Connecticut  in  his  position  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  all  the  grounds  that 
he  has  stated,  plus  two  additional 
grounds. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  deaUng  within  a 
frame  of  history  In  the  Soviet  Union  of 
anti-Semitism,  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment protested  many  times. 

Second,  there  is  no  situation  compara- 
ble with  the  points  made  about  execu- 
tions for  economic  crimes,  and  the  dread- 
ful and  terrible  suppression  that  they 
represent. 

Unless  we  adopt  the  basic  amendment 
and  make  the  protest  which  it  repre- 
sents, we  shall  not  be  effective,  consider- 
ing the  status  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  action  would  be  ef- 
fective only  if  the  Senate  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  the  fundamental  resolution. 
I  hope  the  Fulbright  amendment  will  be 
defeated  and  that  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  I  associate  myself 
with  every  argument  he  has  made.  His 
arguments  are  vmanswerable.  The  per- 
secution of  Jews  in  Russia  is  an  unques- 
tioned fact.  The  United  States  should 
go  on  record  in  opposition  to  this  In- 
humanity of  man  to  man.  The  oppor- 
tunity we  have  as  Senators  is  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  Soaa- 
tors  in  attributing  all  the  opposition  to 
me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  State  De- 
partment, which  is  not  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Interests  of  Israel,  and 
the  U.S,  Information  Agency  look  with  a 
jaimdiced  eye  on  this  proposal.  The 
State  Department  has  recommended 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  committee.  It  Is  the  same  as 
the  resolution  which  had  previously  been 
submitted  to  the  committee.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  help  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  so  often  happens,  the  over- 
zealous  friends  of  people  may  do  them 
more  harm  than  do  their  enemies. 
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E*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
ec  Delusion  of  these  particular  re- 
3  the   complete   report   from   the 
;  Apartment  and  from  the  U.S.  In- 

ion  Agency.        

PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With-^ 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
exhibit  1.) 

FDLBRIGHT.    I  should  like  to 
fj-om  page  2  of  the  letter  from  the 
of  State: 
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OcaUy.  the  first  clause  in  tbe  second 

ph  of  the  resolution  to  the  effect  that 

G  »vemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  per- 

Jewlsh  citizens  by  singling  them 

extreme   punishment   for   alleged 

offenses."  would  be  considered  by 

SoHet  Oovemment  and  the  Soviet  peo- 

an  effort  of  the  American  Congress 

with  the  legal  processes  of  the 

.  Dnlon. 

t  lings  considered,  the  Department  be- 

hat  appeals  by  private  organizations 

ln|llvldual8  to  the  Soviet  authorities  is 

most  likely  to  bring  about  a 

in  Soviet  policies  affecting  the  situa- 
r    Soviet    Jews.    Such    appeals    may 
the  Soviet  sensitivity  on  this  sub- 
may  encourage  a  decrease  in  Soviet 
against  these  unfortunate  people, 
the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  of  con- 
o    the     w<wld     conmaunity,     serious 
.  Qilght  be  given  to  a  united  appeal  of 
organizations  representing  worldwide 
md,  If  possible,  other  religious  groups, 
he  foregoing  reasons  the  Department 
t  recommend  adoption  of  a  resolution 
Senate  Resolution  204. 


inU  rf  ere 


pr  cedure 


not 


whole  letter  is  concerned  with  the 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet 
The  question  is.  What  is  wise  to 
do  abiut  It? 
I  c^n  understand  the  appeal  of  this 
to  Members  of  this  body  and  their 
enthiisiasm  for  it.  However,  it  is  the 
coQsif  ered  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
and  the  UJ3.  Information  Agency 
that  llhls  Is  not  the  wise  way  to  serve  the 
purpc  ses  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut aid  of  all  the  other  cosponsors  of 
the  a  nendment. 
Everyone  regrets  the  persecution  of 
,  ews.  I  am  certain  that  is  the 
unan  mous  opinion  of  all  Senators. 
Howe  irer,  the  question  Is,  Is  it  wise  for  us 
to  ta  :e  this  means  to  attack  this  par- 
ticula  r  problem? 

me  read  a  sentence  from  the  XJS. 

Infor  nation  Agency's  letter: 

ImpEkct  on^Sovlet  Union  official  attitudes 
wlU  Dkore  likely  result  frc«n  continued  ex- 
pressl  >na  against  anti-Semitism  by  public 
and  private  Americans  to  Soviet  officials. 


The  Senator  made  one  other  point, 
namely,  about  the  nationality  of  the 
Jews.  It  has  been  my  impression  that, 
particularly  under  the  leadership  of  Ben- 
Gurion.  Jews  have  been  considered  as 
a  nation.  It  is  my  information  that 
Ben-Gurion  regarded  the  Jews  as  a  na- 
tion, and  often  made  such  speeches. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion,  of 
course,  but  I  have  understood  that  the 
Idea  of  Jews  being  a  nationality  was  not 
confined  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
ExuisrT  1 

I  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

'        Washington,  D.C..  March  23.  1964. 

Hon.   J.  W.  PUURIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate 

DzAB  Mr.  Chairman:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  September  27,  1963,  requesting  Agency 
comments  on  Senate  Resolution  204,  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  RiBicorr  for  himself  and 
60  others,  condemning  Soviet  persecution 
of  Jews  and  other  religious   groups. 

The  proposed  Resolution  condemns  Soviet 
persecution  of  any  persons  because  of  their 
religion  and  specifically  calls  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cease  persecuting  the  Jews.  Un- 
happily, we  doubt  that  the  resolution  will 
have  any  restraining  effect  on  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Impact  on  Soviet  Union  official 
attitudes  will  more  likely  result  from  con- 
tinued expressions  against  antlsemitism  by 
public  and  private  Americans  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from   the  standpoint  of   the   admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Caei.  T.  Rowan, 

Director. 
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Depaiznent 


further  from  the  letter  of  the 
of  State: 


,_  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  sltu- 
In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  any  such  Inter- 
as  that  proposed  by  Senate  Reso- 
304  might   be  seized   upon   by  the 
authorities  to  show  that  they  are  In 
kble  to  act  Independently  and  might 
ihem  to  take  the  very  action  against 
wish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
trylxig  to  prevent. 


Jdwlah 


Mil  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  discussion.  It  is  not  my  reso- 
lutlai.  I  did  not  initiate  it.  I  have  tried 
to  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nedicut.  I  warn  against  overzealous- 
nessJwhlch  might  result  In  greater  in- 
Jury  ;o  tbe  people  we  are  seeking  to  help. 


'  Department  of  State. 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  17, 1964. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fxjlbright, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dkak  Mr.  CHAniMAN:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  27.  1963,  requesting  com- 
ment by  the  Department  of  State  on  Senate 
Resolution  204  as  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  26.  The  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Soviet  Government's  persecution  of  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion  be  condemned, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  cease  executing 
persons  for  alleged  economic  offenses,  and 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  cul- 
tviral  pursuits  by  Jews  and  all  other  persons 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Department  has  consistently  stressed 
our  Government's  belief  that  the  long-term 
antlreligious  campaign  In  the  Soviet  Union 
has  grown  in  intensity  over  the  past  several 
years.  All  religions,  including  the  Jewish 
religion,  are  being  subjected  to  Increasing 
restrictions,  forms  of  Interference,  and  nega- 
tive social  pressures. 

The  Department  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
its  disapproval  of  the  pressiires  which  are 
brought  to  bear  against  various  religious  and 
minority  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
Department  has  frequently  pointed  out,  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  these  pressures  prevent 
the  normal  maintenance  and  development  of 
Jewish  religious  and  cxUtural  life. 

The  Department  can  weU  appreciate  the 
humanitarian  and  religious  motives  which 
have  Inspired  the  drafters  of  the  proposed 
Senate  Resolution  204,  intended  to  relieve 
the  pUght  of  the  Jews  and  other  religious 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  unfortu- 
nate people  continue  to  suffer  for  their  re- 
ligious convictions  as  the  result  of  repressive 
actions  initiated  by  the  Soviet  Government 
Blnee  its  accession  to  power  following  World 
War   I.     If   the   Department  believed   that 


passage  of  this  resolution  offered  a 
able  possibility  of  achieving  its  purpoir^ 
would  urge  the  resolution's  submlaaoT'f 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  It  la  th«  n^ 
partment's  considered  opinion  that  qm^ 
present  circmnstances  this  imfortuatoh 
would  not  be  the  case.  ™ 

The  Department  seriously  doubts  that  Bo. 
Viet  leadership  would  be  InQuenced  it,rm. 
ably  by  the  Senate's  adoption  of  the  resoln! 

tlon.  In  the  past,  Soviet  officials  have  reactad 
most  unfavorably  to  outside  criticism,  n^ 
tlcularly  that  by  foreign  government  onu^ 
or  official  representatives,  on  matter*  which 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  to  be  with, 
in  the  sole  purview  of  Soviet  Internal  Intel 
ests. 

Given  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  ilttta. 
tlon  In  the  Soviet  Union,  any  such  interven. 
tlon  as  that  proposed  by  Senate  Resolution 
204  might  be  seized  upon  by  the  Soviet  wi. 
thoritles  to  show  that  they  axe  in  fact  able 
to  act  Independently  and  might  lead  them  to 
take  the  very  action  against  the  Jewish  peo- 
pie  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  we  are  trying 
to  prevent.  The  resolution  might  therelon 
redound  seriously  to  the  detriment  of  Sovltt 
Jews  and  other  religious  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Specifically,  the  first  clause  in  the  lecond 
paragraph  of  the  resolution  to  the  effect  th« 
"the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  p«. 
secutlng  Jewish  citizens  by  singling  them  out 
for  extreme  punishment  for  alleged  economic 
offenses,"  would  be  considered  by  the  SoTtat 
Government  and  the  Soviet  people  as  u 
effort  of  the  American  Congress  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  legal  processes  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

All  things  considered,  the  Department  be- 
lleves  that  appeals  by  private  organisatloni 
and  individuals  to  the  Soviet  authorltlei  li 
the  procedure  most  likely  to  bring  about  i 
change  in  Soviet  policies  affecting  the  iltat- 
tion  of  Soviet  Jews.  Such  appeal*  mij 
heighten  Soviet  sensitivity  on  this  subject 
and  may  encourage  a  decrease  in  Soviet  le- 
tlvlty  against  these  vmfortimate  people. 

Since  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  of  conoen 
to  the  world  community,  serious  thought 
might  be  given  to  a  united  appeal  of  prlnti 
organizations  representing  worldwide  Jewry 
and,  if  possible,  other  religious  groups. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Department 
does  not  reconunend  adoption  of  a  reeotn- 
tlon  such  as  Senate  Resolution  204. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  thit 
from  the  standp>oint  of  the  admlnlBtntlon'i 
program  there  is  no  objectloh  to  the  submit- 
sion  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fkzdkxick  O.  Dttttow, 

Assistant  Secretorf. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Senator  from  Arkansas  says  that  tbe 
State  Department  looks  on  this  nutter 
with  a  Jaundiced  eye.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  Jaundiced  view  of  the  State  De 
partment's  attitude  about  problems  U 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  SUte 
Department  has  no  concept  of  what  li 
going  on  there  in  relation  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  State  Department's  attitude, 
if  we  were  to  follow  it,  would  mean  tiai 
we  would  always  be  behind  when  w 
sought  to  move  forward  in  the  field  d 
human  rights  and  htunan  relations. 

The  State  Department  never  has  been 
ssrmpathetic  to  these  problems.  Tl* 
State  Department  treats  Jews  merely  u 
numbers.  The  State  Department  aeeai 
to  be  consistently  ignorant  and  unb- 
formed  on  this  problem. 

I  also  disagree  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this  A- 
uatlon  should   be   handled  by  privato 


—ins  The  most  august  body  in  the 
KSted' States  is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
2S2f  If  the  Senate  of  the  United 
atltes"  speaks  with  the  unanimous  voice, 
fiSjAthTsenate  of  the  United  States  is 
^SkSg  f^r  the  people  of  the  United 

^^e  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  with 
world  opinion,  not  merely  with  ttie  state- 
Ipnt  of  one  individual  or  another.    For 
me  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why, 
whenever  we  come  up  against  a  problem 
Tn  which  we  seek  to  speak  our  consci- 
ence   the   State   Department    seeks   to 
rhrow  cold  water  on  the  efforts  of  the 
American  people  to  speak  with  spirit  and 
tospeak  with  emotion.    I  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  condemnhig  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department  hi  this 
oarticular  instance,  because  the  State 
Eteoartment  shows  its  ignorance  of  what 
is  happening  to  3  mUllon  Jews.    It  shows 
Its  indifference.    The  State  Department 
has  a  lot  to  learn  about  people  as  human 
beings  and  humanity  in  general.     The 
time  has  come  for  the  State  Department 
to  get  a  little  education  of  its  own.    One 
way  to  give  the  State  Department  some 
education    is    to    reject    the    substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  let  the  Senate  vote.    Sixty- 
four  Senators  joined  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  Senate  Resolution  204  to  condenm  the 
Soviet  Union.    We  who  are  U.S.  Senators 
understand  public  opinion  and  under- 
stand better  what  will  move  the  Soviet 
Union  than  do  some  bureaucrats  who  sit 
In  the  State  E>epartment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Coimectlcut. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  opposing  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  and  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  I  are  cosponsors,  reads: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  deeply  believes  In  freedran  of 
rsligion  for  all  people  and  Is  opposed  to 
infringement  of  this  freedom  anjrwhere  In 
tbe  world. 

The  amendment  in  every  Instance 
refers  to  "all  people."  So  the  amend- 
ment makes  clear  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  trsrlng  to  obtain;  namely, 
that  It  is  not  alone  directed  to  the 
relief  of  persecuted  Jews  In  Russia,  but 
as  well,  is  concerned  with  the  persecution 
of  all  people  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  need  for  an 
amendment  to  Include  all  others. 

Second,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that,  once  and  for  all,  we  tag  the 
Communists  with  these  acts  of  persecu- 
tion. For  a  long  time  they  have  tried 
to  make  It  appear  that  they  are  not 
people  who  persecute  others  because  of 
rdlglon.  Time  and  agahi,  they  have 
pointed  to  their  written  constitution, 
which  of  course  has  no  meaning,  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
against  anybody  because  of  his  religion. 
It  took  time  to  discover  the  true  condi- 
tion, but  we  are  finally  agreed  that  they 
are  persecuting  people  on  religious 
groimds. 


If  we  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut has  put  it,  let  the  Soviets  off  the 
hook,  we  will  have  missed  a  great  chance 
for  the  free  world  to  establish  a  most 
important  point  for  the  education  of 
the  people  concerning  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union.     Once  the 
amendment  has  been  adopted,  they  will 
know  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  governments  else- 
where in  the  world  are  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  awful  things  that  human- 
kind can  stoop  to;  that  is,  the  persecu- 
tion of  people  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs.   Let  us  not  miss  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  will  be  a  tragic  day  if  we  neglect 
this  chance  by  adopting  weaker  language. 
I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  rejected 
and  that  the  amendment  of  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Coimectlcut  will  be  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  there  is  no 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  other  than 
simply  that  all  of  us  should  condemn 
persecution  wherever  it  exists.  How- 
ever, we  have  one  difference  as  to  how 
best  to  do  that. 

He  has  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
what  we  are  doing  is  really  the  best  for 
the  Jewish  community.    It  is  on  that 
point  that  I  should  like  to  remind  my 
colleague,  which  I  think  is  a  supplement 
with  respect  to  his  magnificent  state- 
ment, that  on  April  5  and  6,  1964,  in 
Washington,  24  major  American  Jewish 
organizations,    representing    practically 
all  organized  American  Jewry — I  believe 
they  comprise  all  the  leading  organiza- 
tions— convened  an  emergency  confer- 
ence    in     Washington — the     American 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry — to 
deal  with  the  plight  and  problems  of 
Soviet    Jewry.    The    24    organizations 
were: 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Congress. 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Trade   Union  Council   for 

Histadrut. 

American  Zionist  Council. 

B'nai  B'rith. 

Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel-American 
Section. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Labor  Zionist  Movement. 

Mizrachi-Hapoel  Hamizrachi. 

National  Community  Relations  Advi- 
sory Coimcil. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Coimcil  of  Yoimg  Israel. 

Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations of  America. 


United  Synagogue  of  America. 

The  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

Both  the  junior  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  RIBICOFF]  and  I  addressed 
that  meeting.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut set  forth  his  resolution,  which 
he  has  offered  in  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment,  for  the  support  of  others  of 
us.  The  action  adopted  by  that  confer- 
ence was  in  the  form  of  an  18-point  plan 
along  the  following  lines.  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  conference  proceed- 
ings: 

Protesting  "the  denial  to  Soviet  Jews  of 
the  basic  institutions  and  facilities  granted 
to  other  religious  and  ethnic  groups  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  the  plan  urges  the  Soviet 
Government  to — 

1.  Eradicate  anti-Semitism  by  a  vigorous 
educational  effort  conducted  by  government 
and  party. 

2.  Permit  the  free  functioning  of  syna- 
gogues and  private  prayer  meetings. 

3.  Remove  hindrances  to  the  observance 
of  sacred  rites  such  as  religious  burial  and 
clrcumscislon. 

4.  Permit  production  and  distribution  of 
religious  articles  and  calendars. 

5.  Restore  facilities  to  produce  and  distrib- 
ute matzoh  and  kosher  food. 

6.  Grant  the  right  to  publish  Hebrew 
Bibles,  prayer  books,  and  other  religious 
texts. 

7.  Permit  synagogues  In  the  U.S.S.R.  to  or- 
ganize a  nationwide  federation. 

8.  Sanction  the  association  of  such  a  fed- 
eration with  organizations  of  their  coreU- 
gionists  abroad. 

9.  Permit  Jews  to  make  religious  pUgrlm- 
ages  to  Israel. 

10.  Allow  all  qualified  applicants  to  attend 
BCoscow  holy  places  and  rabbinical  eeml- 
narles,  and  to  permit  rabbinical  students  to 
study  at  seminaries  abroad. 

11.  Provide  schools  and  other  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  Jewish  history  and  culture. 

12.  Permit  Jewish  writers,  artists,  and 
other  Intellectuals  to  create  their  own  Insti- 
tutions for  the  encouragement  of  Jewish 
cultxiral  and  artistic  life. 

13.  Reestablish  a  Yiddish  publishing  house 
to  publish  books  In  Yiddish  by  classical  and 
contemporary  Jewish  writers. 

14.  Reestablish  Yiddish  state  theatws  and 
permit  publication  of  a  Yiddish  l&ng\iage 
newspaper  with  nationwide  circulation. 

15.  Eliminate  discrimination  against  Jews 
In  all  areas  of  Soviet  public  life. 

16.  Knd  the  antl-Sexnltlc  campaign  in  the 
press. 

17.  End  the  discriminatory  appUcatlons  of 
the  death  penalty  and  other  severe  sentences 
imposed  against  Jews  for  economic  crimes 
against  the  state. 

18.  Make  It  possible  for  Soviet  Jews  sepa- 
rated from  their  famlUes  as  a  result  of 
Nazism  to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives 
on  humanitarian  grounds. 


What  could  better  express  to  the  So- 
viet Union  America's  official  concern 
than  the  resolution  which  la  now  offered 
as  an  amendment  by  Senator  Ribxooff, 
zeroing  right  In  on  the  target,  making 
it  the  official  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  and  expressing  the  unmis- 
takable indignation  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning what  is  occurring  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Aiiumsas 
[Mr.  FuLBUCHTl,  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  R  BICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fnxn  Nev  York.  In  a  previous  discus- 
sion the  Senator  from  New  York  did  the 
Senate  i  great  service  by  presenting  a 
partial  1st  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
past  CoE  gresses  condemning  persecution 
of  the  J(  ws  In  Russia.  It  includes  reso- 
lutions roing  back  to  1879  and  those 
adopted  In  1892,  1906,  and  1911.  An- 
other reiolution  condemned  the  perse- 
cution o  '  the  Jews  by  Nazi  Germany  In 
1934. 

Other  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  protesting  the  persecution  of 
Armenia  n  children  and  the  abduction  of 
Greek  cl  lldren. 

In  19&  (,  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
condCTUing  discrimination  by  Saudi 
Arabia  a  gainst  American  Jews. 

So  thtre  is  a  history  of  the  Senate, 
time  an  1  time  again,  adopting  resolu- 
tions of  his  type. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
West  VLgltiia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  be 
added  a:  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  P  lESIDINQ  OPFTCER.  Without 
objectioi ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  K  JCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
what  tas  able  friend  from  Connecticut  is 
trying  t<i  do.  So  do  the  American  peo- 
ple. Re]  Igious  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union  a  tainst  Jewish  people  merits  the 
condemi  ation  of  mankind.  Persecution 
of  any  h  lunan  beings  for  their  faith  and 
creed  is  a  barbaric  thing  which  shocks 
the  sens  bilities  of  every  decent  person. 
Today  8  clear  opportunity  is  afforded 
Senaton  to  Indicate,  by  the  adoption  of 
his  amei  dment,  their  own  revulsion,  and 
that  of  )ur  coimtry,  for  all  the  wanton 
acts  pen  etrated  against  Jews,  their  tem- 
ples, the  r  cemeteries,  their  property,  and 
their  llv«  s  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  ar;,  this  debate  makes  clear,  now 
on  our  way  to  passing  a  sense-of -Con- 
gress resolution,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I]  I  my  Judgment,  it  ought  to  be 
aiq?rove(  in  the  other  body,  to  indicate 
(dearly  ind  without  equivocation,  that 
the  legiilative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment rejects  the  persecution  by  the 
Soviet  Government  of  a  people  because 
of  their  i^ligion.  The  United  States  be- 
lieves In  religious  freedom  and  condemns 
the  abuie  of  that  freedom  by  anyone, 
against  i  ny  faith,  anywhere. 

Mr.  R  BICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ca  ifomia. 

The  *RESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Sent  tor  from  Connecticut  yield  back 
the  reau  Inder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  R  BICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRLOHT.  I  yield  back  the 
rexpalnd  !r  of  my  time. 

The  ?RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  ai  nendment  was  rejected. 


The 
question 


view  of 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  ^enator  from  Cozmecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFi] .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 
Mr.  FtJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
Jie  rejection  of  my  amendment 
in  the  n  siture  of  a  substitute,  I  am  per- 
fectly w  Uing  to  take  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  confer- 
ence, if  he  wishes  to  have  me  do  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  my 
amendment.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  put  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  record,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  can  see  that 
the  Senate  speaks  with  a  strong  and 
purposeful  voice  in  condemning  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  fMr.  Brew^ster], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BxTRDicK],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRtJENiNc], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskieJ.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FastoreI  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor fnnn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  absent  an  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
frcxn  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuktis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr],  the  Senator 
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from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thumio«bi 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowSi' 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [K 
Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senatw 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  theS^ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Corroiii 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkswi' 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr' 
Hruska  and  Mr.  Curtis],  the  8enia» 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  the  SenaS 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstau] 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr* 
Scott]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60 
lys  1,  as  follows: 


nays 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ervln 

Pong 

Gore 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 
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YEAS — 60 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N*D. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Morse 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Salinger 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NAYS— 1 
Fulbright 
NOT  VOTING— 39 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

CurtlB 

Dirksen 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

EUender 


Goldwater 

Grueolng 

Hartke 

Haydeoi 

HIU 

Hruska 

Hiunphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

UcCarthy 

Monroney 

Morton 


Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Russell 

Sal  tons  taa 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUliama,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  short  time  ago  the  Sen- 
ate voted  on  the  amendment  Introduced 
by  Senator  Ribicoff  to  put  the  Congress 
on  record  as  being  strongly  opposed  to 
the  religious  persecution  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  Jewish  people 
living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  I  was  de- 
tained on  other  matters  and  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  Senate  for  that  vote,  but 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  strongly 
support  that  amendment  and  would  have 
voted  for  it  if  I  had  been  here.  I  also  be- 
lieve It  is  high  time  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  expressed  Itself  on  tbe 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  tbe 
foreign  aid  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  l^e 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
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The  Lkoislativb  Clerk.    On  page  2. 
Une?18  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to  stnke 

ufthe  word  "manufacturing." 
°  irr  DODD.    Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a 

.rf  technical  amendment.  It  merely 
Srg^  the  meaning  of  the  language 
S^^?espect  to  making  used  machmery 
li^Jquipment  available  to  other  coun- 

^^e  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ac- 
^nted  an  amendment  I  proposed  to  re- 
^,irp  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
Sding  our  present  efforts  to  send  to 
other  countries  used  machinery  and 
5.  described  as  manufacturing  equip- 

"^ta^'the  Senate,  an  amendment  was 
added  to  my  proposal  to  expand  this 
rtudy  to  include  used  machinery  sold 
through  regular  trade  channels. 

I  think  that  equipment  such  as  trucks, 
tractors  and  nonmanufacturing  imple- 
ments ckn  be  useful  to  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  I  hope  this  refinement  of 
my  original  amendment  will  be  accepted 

by  the  Senate.  .^    .^     ^.    t 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
reaUy  rectifies  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment  that  he  offered  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  Senator  may 
recall  that  I   offered   an   amendment. 
Does  this  amendment  In  any  way  affect 
the  amendment  which  I  offered? 
Mr.  DODD.    No. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.   President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  opposition 
to  H  R.  11380,  the  Foreign  Assistance  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  now  before  the 
Senate.    There  was  a  time,  some  years 
ago,  when  I  felt  very  much  alone  in  crit- 
icizing a  program  of  foreign  aid;  but  as 
far  back  as  1946,  I  felt  Justified  in  this 
criticism,  and  now,  some  18  years  later, 
I  am  completely  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  my  argument. 

During  recent  years  we  have  seen  in- 
creased opposition  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  use  of  so-called 
American  "dollar  diplomacy"  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  traditional  means  of  di- 
plomacy once  advocated  by  our  Govern- 
ment.   But  since  World  War  n,  foreign 
aid  has  become  an  all  too  conspicuous 
feature  of  our  foreign  policy.    For  too 
long  we  have  attempted  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  our  foreign  policy  by  mone- 
tary aid  that  has  done  nothing  more  than 
cause    worldwide     resentment     toward 
this  great  Nation.     I  recall  the  words 
from  the  farewell  address  of  the  founder 
of  our  Republic,   George   Washington, 
when  he  said: 

It  Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favors  from  another;  •  •  •  It 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  Its  Independence 
for  whatever  It  may  accept  under  that  char- 
acter. 


Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  in  1796.    However,  we  have  asked 


no  nation  to  surrender  Its  sovereignty  to 
us  upon  receiving  American  assistance, 
but  we  do  ask  these  people  to  honor  their 
obligations  imder  existing  conditions  of 
international  law.  It  shocks  my  sense 
of  conscience  and  respect  for  law  and 
order  when  I  read  almost  dally  the  ac- 
counts of  various  belligerent  demonstra- 
tions against  our  embassies  by  people 
who  have  accepted  our  foreign  aid.  I 
say  it  is  high  time  Congress  took  notice 
of  these  appalling  events  and  to  restate 
just  what  constitutes  foreign  assistance 
by  our  Government. 

When  we  look  upon  the  history  of  for- 
eign aid  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  entire  program  is  one  of 
the  greatest  frauds  ever  Inflicted  upon 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  realize  that  since 
World  War  II,  we  have  spent  on  foreign 
aid  a  total  of  some  $500  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  now  living  in  the 
United  States?  This  total  is  equal  to  all 
Federal  Government  expenditures  of  any 
nature  during  the  first  143  years  after 
the  inauguration  of  George  Washington. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  total 
represents  over  one-third  of  the  current 
national  debt,  which,  as  we  know,  is  a 
staggering   amount. 

Mr,  President,  I  think  we  should  criti- 
cally examine  the  premises  of  aid  doc- 
trines, both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  value. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  economic  assistance  rendered 
in  our  foreign-aid  program.     Actually, 
very  little  has  been  written  or  said  about 
the  theory  of  this  aspect  of  foreign  aid. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  supporters 
of  economic  aid  tend  to  justify  their 
position  on  the  basis  that  such  aid  is 
indispensable  in  increasing  the  per  capi- 
ta income  of  less  fortunate  people,  in 
order  to  promote  their  general  welfare, 
which,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  spread  of 
democracy.    But  this  view  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  certain  factors  of  in- 
ternational politics;  namely,  that  eco- 
nomic endeavors  are  substituted  for  the 
prime  goal  of  international  affairs,  the 
political  end.    Thus,  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  economic  affairs  are  sub- 
stituted   for    the    historically    proven 
methods  of  well-established  legal  norms 
in  the  area  of  International  affairs. 

Another  theory,  which  is  erroneous 
upon  its  very  face,  is  that  foreign  assist- 
ance tends  to  enhance  American  pres- 
tige and  leads  to  support  for  the  United 
States  by  the  uncommitted  nations. 

Mr.  President,  to  disprove  this  theory. 
I  have  at  my  disposal  many  practical 
examples  of  worldwide  demonstrations 
against  the  United  States.    In  Ghana, 
for  example,  we  have  poured  $159  million 
of  the  taxpayers'  money— into  a  nation 
which  has,  on  repeated  occasions,  severe- 
ly castigated  American  officials  there, 
and    has    directed    mobs    against    the 
American   Embassy.     These   well-con- 
trolled attacks  culminated  the  past  Feb- 
ruary in  a  scene  that  Americans  residing 
in  Ghana  will  never  forget.    A  crowd 
of  Ghanaians,  led  by  a  Government  loud- 
speaker van.  converged  on  our  Embassy. 
They  held  signs  reading,  "Yankee  Rogues 
Go  Home."   A  spokesman  for  a  Govern- 
ment-owned Ghanaian  newspaper  de- 
clared over  the  loudspeaker,  "We  are  fed 


up  with  your  imperialist  American  dol- 
lars. We  will  massacre  you  as  you  mas- 
sacred the  people  in  Korea  and  Ger- 
many, in  Cuba,  and  Panama." 

Another  shocking  example  is  the  case 
of  India,  which  has  received  a  total  of 
almost  $5  billion  in  aid.  In  return  for 
our  generosity,  we  are  plagued  with  re- 
marks by  Government  officials,  such  as 
a  recent  one  by  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Indian  Parliament  who  denounced 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
our  Government  in  thinking  it  had  a 
right  to  make  and  Impose  decisions  on 
the  Indian  people.  This  view  seems  to  be 
somewhat  ironic  when  we  cannot  even 
convince  India  to  give  us  a  minimum  of 
support  in  the  United  Nations. 

But  one  case  which  has  attracted  my 
attention  is  that  of  Indonesia's  Presi- 
dent, who  actually  told  our  Ambassador 
in  Jakarta  to  "Go  to  hell  with  your  aid." 
The  pathos  of  the  condition  in  Indonesia 
is  that  we  have  spent  $881  million  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  commitments. 

Numerous  examples  of  that  sort  in 
the  newly  emei^ing  nations  can  be  men- 
tioned.    But  now  our  traditional  allies 
have  begun  to  heap  criticism  upon  us 
after  their  postwar  rehabilitation — such 
as  in  the  case  of  France.    Since  World 
War  II.  France  has  actually  received  $1  Vi 
billion  in  American  aid.    In  return,  we 
are  slapped  with  De  Gaulle's  new  inde- 
pendent line.    It  seems  that  de  Gaulle 
has  convinced  the  French  people  that 
the  United  States  does  not  possess  the 
intellectual  or  cultural  abUity  to  be  a 
world  leader.     It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  this  opinion  of  de  Gaulle's  comes 
after  SlVa  billion  from  us  and  two  world 
wars  fought  by  us  to  save  France.    This 
imderscores  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
buy  friends  with  foreign  aid  programs. 
I,  for  one,  have  grown  tired  of  this 
lack   of   gratitude    toward   the   United 
States  by  various  recipients  of  our  for- 
eign aid.    When  our  Nation  is  accused 
by  an  official  in  Cairo  of  considering 
itself  as  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth  in 
imposing  American  principles,  it  is  high 
time  we  took  a  long  look  at  the  more 
than  $860  million  spent  in  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.      When  we  see 
that  our  foreign  aid  programs  have  cre- 
ated keen  foreign  competition  to  our 
farmers  and  Industries,  it  is  time  for  us 
to   examine  the  merits  of  a  program 
under  which  industrial  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope have  been  handed  billions  of  dollars 
in  U.S.  economic  aid,  but  have,  in  turn, 
purchased   mass-production  machinery 
more  modem  than  much  of  ours.    It  Is 
quite  obvious  ihat  foreign  wages  and 
taxes  are  lower  than  ours,  while  depre- 
ciation  allowances   are   higher.    As   a 
consequence,  our  Industrial  security  is 
threatened. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  aid  has  not  only 
led  to  American  setbacks  in  International 
affairs;  this  program  has  also  engaged 
in  a  shocking  number  of  totally  wasteful 
projects.  I  was  both  amused  and  cer- 
tainly annoyed  to  read  a  part  of  the 
House  debate  on  this  bUl,  during  which 
an  enterprising  Member  of  the  House 
made  a  partial  list  of  unnecessary  items 
made  available  to  certain  foreign  na- 
tions. For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
f  aUed  to  read  the  Concressional  Ricord 
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Turl  ey,  a  nation  which  has  failed  to 
achlevM  economic  stability,  even  after 
recelvl  ig  foreign  aid  totaling  silmost 
$4,200,  iQO  has  listed  such  interesting 
Items  t  s  a  bill  for  $999.98  for  bubble  gum. 
I  know  very  little  about  bubble  gum;  but 
It  seens  to  me  that  $1,000  could  be  di- 
rected toward  a  more  sensible  endeavor 
In  Tut  :ey.  Another  item  for  Turkey,  of 
all  thi]  tgs,  is  a  bill  for  Airwlck,  a  house- 
hold ieodorant,  for  $10,650.60.  But 
among  the  most  amazing  of  all  were  two 
separa  e  bills  for  Metrecal.  totaling 
$17,00C  for  none  other  than  Cambodia. 

Mr.  *resident,  this  Nation  has  granted 
Cambcdla  $355  million  In  foreign  aid; 
bxit  oh  y  recently  Prince  Sihanouk  stated 
that  C  imbodia's  best  friend  is  now  Com- 
munist China,  and  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  rol  J  being  played  by  Cambodia  in  the 
Vietnan  situation.  Evidently  Metrecal 
Is  not  leeded  in  Cambodia.  Nor  is  an- 
other c  ent  of  American  assistance  to  that 
nation  I  hold  in  my  hand  copies  of 
these  ^ills,  some  dating  as  far  back  as 
1961. 

Som  i  of  the  examples  I  have  cited  are 
actual]  7  relatively  minor,  when  one  con- 
siders [the  whole  foreign  aid  program. 
The  po  nt  I  stress  is  that  we  have  let  our 
foreigr  aid  program  be  channeled  in 
all  dire  ctlons  except  the  right  one.  How 
In  the  world  the  advocates  of  foreign 
aid  car  say  this  is  necessary  to  keep  com- 
munlsii  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  be- 
yond n  ly  comprehension.  One  has  only 
to  looi  at  Cuba,  to  see  how  completely 
wrong  we  have  been. 

The  Jnited  States  poured  over  $50  mil- 
lion in  'oreign  assistance  into  Cuba,  prior 
to  Castro,  and  nearly  $2  million  after 
Castro  I  realize  that  most  of  this  aid 
came  I  ef ore  Castro,  but  this  point  simply 
onpha  iizes  the  futility  of  foreign  aid. 

A  fo  -elgn  aid  program  cannot  possibly 
influec  ce  nations  throughout  the  world. 
As  a  re  suit  of  this  wasteful  spending,  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  are  being  held 
up  as  (  bjects  of  ridioile.  It  seems  para- 
dozlca ,  to  me.  ttiat  the  overburdened 
Amerl(  an  taxpayer  is  forced  to  share  in 
his  ow  1  ridicule.  Our  American  dollars 
have  tecome  the  laughingstock  of  the 
world.  We  have  become  the  proverbial 
money  changers  of  the  world.  It  is  high 
time  fur  the  forces  of  good  sense  to  be 
I4>plie<  to  foreign  aid. 

Cosn  nunlsm  Is  not  going  to  terminate 
as  a  i»ult  of  giveaway  programs.  If 
anythlig,  foreign  aid  in  the  past  few 
years  1  las  aided  the  communist  ideology, 
by  tun  ling  one  set  of  people  against  an- 
other. For  example,  Uie  attack  by  Israel 
on  Egj  pt  was  probably  made  possible  by 
our  foi  eign  aid.  since  economic  aid  made 
it  po88  ble  for  Israel  to  free  its  foreign 
ezehai  ge,  for  the  purpose  of  piirchasing 
wtmsKn\a.  The  confusing  thing  is  that  we 
abo  pi  nvlde  Egypt  with  a  means  of  pur- 
chasin] :  armaments,  by  granting  the 
Egypti  ma  economic  or  nonmilitary  aid. 
Tills  Is  also  the  case  with  India  and  Pak- 
istan, 1  rhere  we  really  have  created  a  bad 
sltuatli  in  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  ^resident,  foreign  aid  in  the  form 
of  ecoi  omlc  handouts  has  resulted  in  in- 
creasec  crltleism  of  the  United  States  by 
b(rth  our  tradltlooal  allies  and  the  so- 


called  noncommitted  nations.  I,  for  one. 
am  sick  and  tired  of  this  increased  hos- 
tility toward  the  people  of  our  great  de- 
mocracy. Now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  bill.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  foreign  aid  program,  in  the  form 
of  outright  economic  handouts  and  as- 
sistance, is  going  to  lead  to  our  own  un- 
doing. We  cannot  support  the  rest  of  the 
world  financially  with  the  hard-earned 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Now  is  the  time  for  change.  Now  is 
the  time  for  this  great  body  to  reject 
this  piece  of  proposed  legislation.  For- 
eign aid  proponents  owe  the  American 
people  an  explanation  of  why  they  have 
been  forced  to  spend  a  total  of  $104  bil- 
lion, since  1945.  on  various  foreign  proj- 
ects with  which  they,  themselves,  are 
not  concerned.  Let  us  return  to  a  pro- 
gram of  foreign  policy  whereby  we  are 
not  forced  to  "buy"  our  friends.  Their 
resentment  and  the  resentment  of  the 
Ameilcan  people  are  to  be  reckoned  with. 
We  must  prove  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
selves that  this  country  is  not  the  "sugar- 
daddy"  of  the  world. 

F\)reign  assistance  has  gone  too  far. 
At  no  point  in  my  career  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator have  I  regarded  this  issue  as  more 
important  than  I  do  today.  It  is  a  total 
farce  for  anyone  to  think  that  freedom 
and  democracy  can  be  purchased  with 
American  dollars,  or  that  our  money 
alone  can  halt  international  communism. 

For  the  sake  of  the  American  people 
and  for  the  salvation  of  our  free  Nation, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against  this 
latest  foreign  aid  bill  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  ( after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vole  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  TMr.  Thurmond!.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Briwstkr],  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukn- 
nfG],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Ji4r. 
Hartkx]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoiTG],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCartht]  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MowRONEYl,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskh],  the  Senator  fnxn 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Wtlmams], 


and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yanu\ 
are  absent  on  official  business.  ^^ 
Also  I  announce  that  the  Senaw 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Benatw 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  fiS 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hrii 
PHREY],  the  Senator  from  Washing 
[Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Senatorfrrn 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  necessarS 
absent.  ~'-«>«njy 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frooi 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennbdy]  m 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  furtiier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[  Mr.  Brewster]  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sen*, 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenioot] 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotoc] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]. If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CAiLsoir 
and  Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnx- 
sEN],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  water],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrttska],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scorrl,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmnufOND],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  necessarily  absent. 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtitis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Seiuk 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  M 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  froo 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Taxas  would  vote  "nay." 


196J^ 

T  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
Ifuruier»  Kansas   [Mr. 

'°^^  if Ind  the  senator  from  Massa- 
T^i\p.  s'IItokstall]  would  each 

"""^e^ptir  of  the  Senator  from  South 
CaTSuna  iMr.  Thurmond]  has  been  pre- 

^C  "sSrwatannounced-yeas  45, 

nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  585  Leg.] 
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Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Boggs 

Case 

Clark 
Cooper 

Dodd 
Douglas 

Pong 
Fiilbrlgnt 
Gore 
Bart 


Bennett 
Bible 
Byrd.  Va 
Brvln 
Johnston 
Jordan,  N.C. 


Bayb 

Brewst«r 

Burdick 

Byrd.W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dlrksen 

tjomlnlck 

Eastland 

Edmondson 


YEAS — 45 

Hickenlooper  Mundt 

Holland  Nelson 

Inouye  Pell 

Javlts  Prouty 

Keating  Proxmtre 

Kuchel  Randolph 

Lausche  Rlblcoff 

Magnuson  Robertson 

Mansfield  Salinger 

McGee  Smathers 

McGovern  Smith 

Mclntyre  Sparkman 

McNamara  Symington 

Metcalf  Walters 

Miller  Yarborough 

NAYS— 16 

Jordan.  Idaho  Simpson 

Long,  La.  Stennls 
McClellan  Talmadge 

Mechem  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Morse 
Russell 


NOT  VOTING — 39 

Ellender 

Goldwater 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo. 

McCarthy 

Monroney 


Morton 
Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

YoTing,  Ohio 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)   was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed.  "  .^     ^    , 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^^    .^     t.    r 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pul- 
bright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  HicKENLOoPER,  and  Mr.  Aiken  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate.    • 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


amount  of  $15,000,  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Phoposed   Supplemental   Appropriation,   To 
Pat    Judgments    Rendered    Against    the 
UmTED  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  101) 
A  communication  from  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental    appropriation    to    pay    Judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  United  States, 
in  the  amount  of  $1,024,994   (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation,  1965, 
FOR  department  of  State  (S.  Doc.  No.  102) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental    appropriation    for   the    fiscal 
year  1965.  in  the  amount  of  $300,000,  for  the 
Department  of  State  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Cc«iunittee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
REPORT  ON  Shipments  to  Yugoslavia  Insured 
BY  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association 
AND  Export-Import  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  Washing- 
ton D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  ship- 
ments to  Yugoslavia  insured  by  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  and  that  Bank, 
for  the  month  of  August  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Federal  Contributions  Program- 
Equipment  AND  PAdLITIES 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  CivU  Defense. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  contribu- 
tions program-equipment  and  facilities,  for 
the  quarter  ended  Jvme  30,  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Oonamlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PUBLICATION  op  NOTICE  OP  PROPOSED  DIS- 
POSITION OF  Certain  Silk 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  notice  to  be  publUhed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  113,500  pounds  of  raw  silk  and 
approximately  969,500  pounds  of  silk  noils 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


chased  from  Radio  Englneenng  Laboratories. 
Inc..  Long  Island  City,  N.T..  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  dated  September  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

REPORT  ON  Identical  BrooiNC  in  PxreLic 

Procurement 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
identical    bidding    in    public    procurement, 
dated    July    1964    (with    an    accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  of  Tttli  18,  United  Statk  Code. 
Relating  to  Penalties  fob  Interterence 
With  Dbtense  Secukti'T  Btstems 
A   letter   from   the   Secretary   of   the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  penalties  for  interference  with 
defense  security   systems    (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Aunrr  Report  or  Jevtish  War  Veterans. 

U.SA.,  National  Memorial,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  treasxirer,  Jewish  War 
Veterans  U.S.A.,  National  Memorial,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  an  audit  report  of  that  corporation  for 
the  period  April  1.  1963.  to  March  31.  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT    OF    THE    U.S.     ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

ON  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  the 
US.  Advisory  COTamlsslon  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Own- 
mission,  dated  September  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


laCECrUTTVE  (X)MMUNICATIONS, 
j  ETC. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Appropriation,  1965,  rem.  DiPAaT- 
KXNT  or  COMICZBCE  (S.  Doc.  No.  IDS) 

A  communication  from  the  Preeident  of 
the  United  State*,  transmitting  a  propoeed 
appropriation  for  the  flsoal  year  1966.  In  tbe 


Reports  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United   States,  transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government   for   commercial   long-distance 
telephone  calls  made  by  Federal  agenclee  In 
the    San   Francisco    region    between    cltlee 
served  by  the  Federal  Telecommunications 
System,    General    Services    Administration, 
dated  September  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  .      ^  ,     « 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United   States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the    United    States,    Treasury    Department, 
fiscal  year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);   to   the   Committee   on   Government 
Operations.                                  .      ^  .  ^ 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United   States,   transmitting,    pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  imneceesary  testing  oost* 
Included  In  the  prices  of  Klyrtron  tube*  pur- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: „      ,,  „     . 

8  8199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (Rept.  No.  1694) . 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment : 

S.  Res.  369.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  entlUed  "East- 
West  Trade— A  Compilation  of  Views  of  Busi- 
nessmen. Bankers,  and  Academic  Experts" 
(Rept.  No.  1596);  and 

S.  Res.  371.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  (Rept.  No.  1697). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  365.  Resolution  to  print  the  prayers 
of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses  (Rept.  No.  1598). 

By  hb.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments:  ,«.,  .  ^ 

S.  3162.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(a)  off 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  re- 
ports required  thereunder  of  the  i^mes  of 
persons  who  have  appeared  as  wltneaseebe- 
fore  committees  sitting  In  executive  senloa 

(Rept.  No.  1599).  „   , 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rule* 

and  Administration,  without  amendment: 

H  J  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  United  ^>anlsh  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 

memorial  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  ox  Its 

environs  (Rept.  No.  1600) . 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  MAKE  UNLAW- 
FUL CERTAIN  PRACTICES  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THE  PLACINQ  DP 
MINOR  CHILDREN— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1595) 
Mr  DODD.    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
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report  ft  vorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  1541)  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  placing 
of  mlnoi  children  for  permanent  free 
care  or  f ( )r  adoption,  together  with  addi- 
tional vitws  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [lii '.  KxATiMG]. 

I  ask  I  nanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
port together  with  the  additional  views 
be  prlntel 

The  ATTJNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tme  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  xill  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  witli  out  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Coinecticut. 


I  LANCHE  W.  CARTER 

Mr.  JO  EIDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, leported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  3  73)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Blanche 
W.  Carte:  -,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  follows: 

Reaolvet ,  Th&t  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
trom  the  »ntlngent  fxind  of  the  Senate,  to 
Blanche  \T.  Carter,  daughter  of  Harry  D. 
Wmiams,  m  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  hi  I  death,  a  s\un  equal  to  one  year's 
compenaat  on  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  ;he  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  consldc  red  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  otl  er  allowances. 


jAURA  m.  sielsch 
Mr.  JO  IDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Comn  ittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  374)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Laura  M. 
Sielsch,  \'hich  was  placed  on  th^  cal- 
endar, as  follows: 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  ( ontlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Laxira  If.  illelsch,  widow  of  Edward  Sielsch. 
an  employ  se  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  U.  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  tho  time  of  his  death,  a  siun  equal 
to  six  moEths'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  recelvl  ig  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  U  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
eiqpf nses  a;  id  all  other  allowances. 


M IROARET  J.  UlCKEY 
Mr.  JO]  tDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Comn  Ittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, repo  -ted  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  375)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Margaret 
J.  Hickey.  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endsr,  as  koUows: 
Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 


hereby  Is 


lu^orlzed  and  directed  to  pay. 


penses  and 


from  the  c  sntlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Margaret  .  .  Hlekey,  widow  of  Edward  J. 
Hickey,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
ttane  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
eompensatlsn  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  tlm*  at  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be   coiuldered   Inclusive   of  funeral   ez- 


all  other  allowances. 


"SOLIS     4ND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BIHs  anA  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, rea  1  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 


mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  WALTERS : 
S.  3208.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Johnson- 
vllle  steam-electric  plant  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waverly,  Tenn.,  as  the  "Kenneth  McKellar 
Power  Plant";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WALTERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gou) : 
S.  3209.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Nlckajack 
Dam  and  Reservoir  now  under  construction 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the 
Tennessee  River   in  Marion  County,  Tenn., 
as  the  "Estes  Kefauver  Dam  and  Reservoir"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BCX3GS: 
S.  3210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  All 
Zlaratl  Hamell;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dev.  Kumer 
Mojvundergy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  3212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Pa- 
luras  (Georgios  Palouras) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  3213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvin  Roy 
Chin  and  Audrey  Pay  Chin; 

S.  3214.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hing  Pun 
Wong; 

S.  3215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrzej 
Podbielskl;  and 

S.  3216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Lo- 
retta  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prozmire)  : 
S.3217.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  OF  New  Jersey: 
S.  3218.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of    Suzanne 
Mallalleu  Smith;   and 

3.3219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas.  Vera  Nahas,  Albert  Gabriel  Nahas, 
and  Prederlka-Marla  Nahas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3220.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  last  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Rea.  206.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  permit  cer- 
tain temporary  construction  work  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  privately  owned 
property  adjacent  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS THAT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  PROVIDE  FOR  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  OF  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  DODD  ffor  himself  and  Senators 
Allott,  Bayh,  Dominick,  Douglas. 
Gruxning,  Javits.  Lausche,  McInttre. 
Moss,  MusKiE,  Proxmire,  Scott,  Simp- 
son, Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Yottng  of 
North  Dakota,  Monroney.  Metcalp,  Yar- 
BORO0GH,  and  Mttndt)  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  99)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  Nations  provide  for  the  self- 


determination  of  the  Baltic  stai-. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commltt^ 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows:  ^ 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  slnoe  i*. 
birth  been  conunltted  to  the  prlnclnta  2 
the  self-determination  of  peoples;  and 

Whereas  this  essential  moral  prlnclDta  i 
also  affirmed  In  the  charter  of  the  TiVih^ 
Nations;  and  "*"** 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  Llthu 
anla.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  which  were  in" 
vaded  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet  armad 
forces  In  the  early  days  of  World  War  U^ 
subsequently  Incorporated  by  terror  and 
fraud  into  the  Soviet  Union,  have  been  bot 
erned  thereafter  by  qulsUng  dictatorsSni 
completely  subservient  to  the  Kremlin  a^ 
utterly  without  support  among  their  own 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistentlT 
refused  to  recognize  the  vmlawful  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  add  has  con 
tinned  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  free  republics  of  Llth- 
uania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  in  the  United  Nations  have 
consistently  upheld  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination of  those  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa  that  are,  or  until  recently  have  been, 
under  foreign  imperialist  rule;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  enslavement  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union  carrtee 
with  it  the  implication  that  future  acts  of 
military  aggression  will  also  go  unpunished 
and  will  ultimately  be  accorded  tacit  accept- 
ance by  the  rest  of  the  world:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  bring  the  Baltic  States  question  b*. 
fore  the  United  Nations  and  to  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviet  Union— 

(1)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  and 

(2)  to  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  until  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States  is  accomplished,  the  UjS.  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  other  propaganda  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  shall  do  their  ut- 
most to  bring  the  matter  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  of  the  other  captive  nations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  world  opinion,  through  special  radio 
programs  and  publications;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that — 

(1)  the  President  should  request  of  all 
map  publishers,  both  governmental  and  pri- 
vate, that  on  all  maps  of  Eiirope  published 
In  the  United  States,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  be  shown  as  Independent  states,  with 
a  footnote  explaining  that  their  military  oc- 
cupation and  forced  Incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union  has  never  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States; 

(2)  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  returned  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  through  free  elections 
conducted  tmder  the  axisplces  of  tbe  United 
Nations;  and 

(3)  the  right  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples should  be  made  a  prime  political  objec- 
tive of  the  United  Nations  and  should  ulti- 
mately be  accorded  to  all  the  captive  peoples 
now  subjugated  by  Soviet  communism 
through  free  elections  under  United  Nations 
auspices.  ; 


RESOLUTIONS 

BLANCHE  W.  CARTER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 


mi 
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o^  373)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Blanche  W. 
SJier  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 

^fi;pe  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
{J^  Carolina,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

LAURA  M.  SIELSCH 
Mr  JORDAN  Of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res '374)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Laura  M. 
SieLsch,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 

d&r 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 

full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 

North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  a 

separate  heading.) 

MARGARET  J.  HICKEY 
Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.' 375)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Margaret 
J.  Hickey.  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. ,  ^  J  . 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  irnder  a 
separate  heading.) 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
INDONESIA'S  OPEN  AGGRESSION 
AGAINST  MALAYSIA 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
376)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  Indonesia's  open  ag- 
gression against  Malaysia,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1949,  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  PRAC- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  our  Government  has  always 
fought  for  the  principle  that  American 
businessmen  should  be  permitted  to  trade 
freely  around  the  globe.  We  have  sought 
to  improve  our  trade  and  political  rela- 
tionships with  friendly  countries  every- 
where. This  has  been  essential,  not  only 
to  advance  our  own  economic  interests, 
but  also  to  enable  other  nations  to  de- 
velop freely  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  own  people. 

The  efforts  of  our  Government  to  en- 
large and  speed  the  movement  of  goods 
and  commerce  have  increased  as  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  our  economy  and 
the  strength  of  our  dollar  depend  on  our 
foreign  trade.  We  have  abandoned  the 
protectionism  that  once  distorted  and 
undermined  our  foreign  economic  policy. 
In  the  last  4  years,  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  has  carried  this  effort 
further — the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 


a  milestone  in  our  progress  toward  world 
free  trade. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  also  reflects 
our  determination  to  expand  interna- 
tional commerce.  Foreign  aid  has  en- 
abled other  countries  to  purchase  our 
materials,  products,  and  equipment. 

We  are  working  in  partnership  with 
many  nations  throughout  the  world  to 
expand  their  economies. 

In  voting  for  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Congress  has  laid  down  the  principle 
that  we  oppose  boycotts  and  blockades 
which  undermine  that  program.  In 
1960,  the  U.S.  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  and  which  declared  that  the 
purposes  of  foreign  aid  "are  negated  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance 
under  this  act  wage  economic  warfare 
against  other  nations  assisted  under  this 
act,  including  such  procedures  as  boy- 
cotts, blockades,  and  the  restriction  of 
the  use  of  international  waterways." 

The  amendment  called  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple In  administering  the  aid  program. 
This  amendment  was  a  response  to  the 
illegal  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal  im- 
posed by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
That  blockade  is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
economic  war  which  the  Arab  States 
maintain  against  Israel.  Another  weap- 
on which  the  Arabs  wield  is  the  trade 
boycott  against  Israel  which  strikes  at 
American  businessmen — and  business- 
men all  over  the  world — and  which  un- 
dermines the  principle  of  free,  interna- 
tional trade  to  which  we  all  firmly  sub- 
scribe. 

For  many  years  the  Arab  States  have 
sought  to  destroy  Israel  by  threatening 
to  boycott  any  businessman  who  wants 
to  do  business  In  Israel.  American  busi- 
nessmen who  invest  in  Israel  or  who 
maintain  offices  there  are  ordered  to 
break  their  business  relationships  with 
Israel  or  risk  blacklisting  by  13  Arab 
States.  With  outrageous  effrontery, 
Arabs  demand  that  American  business- 
men fill  out  questionnaires  which  come 
from  the  Central  Boycott  OfBce  In  Da- 
mascus. Syria.  Arabs  force  American 
businessmen  to  answer  a  series  of  search- 
ing and  Insulting  questions  which  are 
none  of  their  business.  I  would  like  to 
read  these  questions. 

1.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  branch 
factories  In  Israel?  In  case  you  did  In  the 
past,  or  do  now,  please  define  the  relation- 
ship of  such  branch  with  your  company. 

2.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  as- 
sembly plants  In  Israel? 

3.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  In 
Israel  general  agencies  head  offices  for  your 
Middle  Eastern  operations? 

4.  Have  you  ever  granted  the  right  of  us- 
ing your  patents,  trademarks,  copyrights 
etc.,  to  Israeli  persons  or  firms? 

5.  Have  you  ever  owned  shares  or  any  other 
Interest  In  Israeli  firms  or  businesses? 

6.  Have  you  ever  rendered  consultative 
services  or  technical  assistance  to  an  Israeli 
firm  or  business? 

7.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  represent 
any  Israeli  firm  or  other  business  In  your 
country  or  elsewhere?  In  case  you  did  in 
the  past,  or  do  now,  please  furnish  us  with 
the  names  and  fiddresses  of  such  Israeli  firms 
or  businesses. 


8.  Do  you  have  a  branch  of  yotirs  in  Israel? 
In  case  you  have,  please  define  the  relation- 
ship of  such  branch  with  your  firm. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  from  the  Central  Ofllce 
for  the  Boycott  of  Israel  be  introduced 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Lkacux  of  Asab  States.  Secbxtau- 
AT  Oknxral.  Cintral  OmcB  TO» 
TH«  Botcott  of  Israkl, 

Damascus,  Syria,  May  10, 1962. 
Schkkb-Tttmico,  Inc. 
St.  James,  Minn..  V.SA. 

Gxntlemxn:  We  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
we  have  acquired  reliable  information  to  tto« 
effect  that  your  company  has  subscribed  In 
the  eetablishment  and  the  ownership  of  a 
plant  in  Israel  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical, optical,  and  electronic  precision 
measuring  devices. 

In  this  regard,  we  draw  your  attention  to 
the   fact  that  the  Arab  ooimtrles  are  still 
in   a  state  of  war  with  Israel.     Therefore, 
as  a  measure  of  self-defense  and  with  the 
view  to  safeguarding  the  rights  and  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  Arab 
countries  strictly  adhere  to  a  set  of  boycott 
regulations  directed  at  Israel.    In  brief,  these 
regulations  prohibit  any  Arab  from  having 
any    dealings   whatsoever   with   any    IsraeU 
person  or  business,  or  with  foreign  persons 
or    firms    maintaining    such    dealings    with 
Israel.    Violation  of  these  regxUatlons  entails 
the  blacklisting  of  violators  In  all  Arab  coun- 
tries  with   the   restdt   that   all   WMnmerclal 
transactions  with  such  violators  are  banned. 
However,  before  any  action  Is  taken  against 
your   firm,   we  deem   It   necessary  that  we 
contact  you  directly  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  dealings  o«f  your  firm  with 
Israel.     This  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
form  of  a  declaration  duly  signed  before  the 
competent    governmental    authorities    and 
should  also  bear  a  final  authentication  to 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  your  firm  appended  hereto  by  the 
closest  consulate  or  diplomatic  mission  of 
any   Arab  country.     The   required  declara- 
tion will  have  to  contain  complete  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  branch 
factories  in  Israel?  In  case  you  did  In  the 
past,  or  do  now,  please  define  the  relation- 
ship of  such  branch  with  your  coo^)any. 

2.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  as- 
sembly plants  in  Israel? 

3.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  in 
Israel  general  agencies  or  head  c^ces  for 
your  Middle  Eastern  operations? 

4.  Have  you  ever  granted  the  right  of 
using  your  patents,  trade  marks,  copyrights, 
etc.,  to  Israeli  persons  or  firms? 

5.  Have  you  ever  owned  shares  or  any 
other  Interest  In  Israeli  firms  or  businesses? 

6.  Have  you  ever  rendered  consultative 
services  or  technical  assistance  to  an  Israeli 
firm  or  business? 

7.  Do  you  now  or  did  you  ever  represent 
any  Israeli  firm  or  other  business  In  your 
cotmtry  or  elsewhere?  In  case  you  did  in 
the  past,  or  do  now,  please  furnish  us  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  Israeli 
firms  or  businesses. 

8.  Do  you  have  a  branch  of  yours  in  Israel? 
In  case  you  have,  please  define  the  relation- 
ship of  such  branch  with  your  firm. 

If,  In  the  light  of  the  answers  to  the  said 
questions,  it  turns  out  that  you  have  any 
dealings  with  Israel  in  the  aforementioned 
forms,  then  under  the  Israel  Boycott  Regu- 
lations, now  in  force  in  aU  Arab  countries, 
the  name  of  your  firm  will  be  blacklisted 
In  all  these  countries.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  you  will  choose  to  keep  your  ccanmer- 
clal  relation  with  the  Arab  countries  In  good 
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*.    If  you  decide  to  accept  that 

you  will  have  to  repudiate  any 

agreement  between  your  firm  and 

Arm  or  buainees  within  the  afore- 

fonns.     Tou  will    also  have   to 

with  documentary  evidence   to 
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Vefy  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Abdux.  Kashi,  SL-A'nn. 

General,  Central  Office 
the  Boycott  of  Israel. 


Com-i  %ia9Uyner 
tot 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Preside!  t,  American  businessmen  prop- 
erly rese  nt  this  inquisition — this  attempt 
by  fbrelj  n  governments  to  interfere  with 
their  rig  it  to  do  business  wherever  they 
please,  [t  is  not  merely  because  we  have 
an  Intel  est  in  the  growth  of  a  sturdy 
democracy  in  the  Near  East — it  is  be- 
cause w ;  insist  that  the  American  flag 
must  not  be  lowered  in  surrender  to 
piracy,  ''Whether  by  cutlass  or  question- 
naire. 

Ameri  :an  history  began  with  the  fight 
for  tradi  \.  And  within  a  few  years  after 
that  cel<  brated  tea  party  in  Boston,  the 
Marines  were  landhig  on  the  Barbary 
Coast  to  punish  the  pirates  who  were  ex- 
torting t  ribute  from  American  traders. 

But  t>day  when  an  American  busi- 
nessmar  comes  to  Washington  to  ask 
our  Gov(  fmment  what  he  should  do  about 
this  que  itionnaire  from  the  Arab  States 
he  is  ad  rlsed  that  our  Government  does 
not  cone  one  or  recognize  the  boycott.  As 
far  as  I  enow  no  one  in  our  Government 
has  evei  told  an  American  businessman 
to  throv  the  questionnaire  away. 

Sometimes,  when  an  American  busi- 
nessmai  is  blacklisted,  the  Department 
of  Comiierce  may  help  get  him  off  the 
blacklist.  But  presumably  he  is  liber- 
ated f  ro]  n  the  boycott  only  by  withdraw- 
ing or  d  snying  his  interest  in  Israel. 

TTie  American  businessman  who  pro- 
poses to  sell  his  goods  to  the  Arab  States 
is  called  upon  not  only  to  sign  the  ques- 
tionnalr  >  but  also  to  submit  a  notarized 
affidavit  that  his  goods  are  neither  of 
Israeli  origin  nor  do  they  contain 
Israeli  u  laterials. 

To  th(  credit  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson 
adminis  ration,  let  me  emphasize  that 
our  Government  has  become  more  and 
more  iidependent  of  Arab  threats 
against  )ur  relations  with  Israel.  Since 
1951,  W(i  have  extended  generous  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Israel  despite  Arab 
protest.  We  refused  to  be  deflected  from 
a  sympethetic  interest  in  Israel's  devel- 
opment and  progress  because  the  Arabs 
were  at  war  with  her.  We  insisted  that 
we  wou  d  not  allow  the  Arab  govern- 
ments t>  dictate  our  economic  policies 
toward  Israel. 

But,  \fhlle  the  American  Government 
Is  stronf  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  Arab 
threat,  the  individual  businessman  is 
often  uiable  to  take  that  risk.  And 
many  Anerlcan  businessmen  who  have 
wanted  o  trade  with  or  Invest  in  Israel 
have  be<  n  deterred  by  the  Arab  threats. 

Not  a  1  have  been  intimidated.  Some 
of  the  la  -ge  airlines  and  some  of  the  hotel 
operate]  s  have  been  strong  enough  to 
reject  tie  Arab  demands,  because  the 
Arabs  reeded  them  as  much  as  they 
needed  t  le  Arabs. 

The  /  rabs  wanted  hotels  and  airlines 
and  so    he  threatened  boycott  was  not 


ai^lled.  But  other  businessmen  are  not 
so  fortunately  placed. 

Business  International  reported  earlier 
this  year  that  Arab  boycott  regulations, 
in  effect  in  one  or  another  form  since 
1951,  are  being  enforced  these  days  more 
efficiently  and  in  a  more  clearly  defined 
manner  than  ever  before.  And  many 
Am»1can  businessmen  have  been  injured 
by  that  efficient  machine.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1964,  164  U.S.  firms  were  on  the 
blacklist — 53  of  them  have  been  on  since 
1960  or  before;  81  got  on  in  1961  and 
1962;  and  33  more  made  it  by  November 
1963. 

The  truth  is  that  this  boycott  has  not 
seriously  impeded  or  injured  Israel's 
economy,  as  the  record  of  Israel's  spec- 
tacular growth  confirms.  But  the  issue 
here  is  not  Israel's  development.  There 
is  a  large  principal  at  stake.  It  is  the 
cause  of  American  businessmen,  who 
have  the  right  to  trade  with  friendly 
nations  under  the  protection  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  maintain  that  all  firms  must  be  ready 
to  say  "No"  to  any  foreign  interference 
with  their  right  to  trade.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  approve  or 
do  not  condone  these  practices.  We  must 
not  permit  them.  If  we  agree  to  this  sort 
of  boycott,  then  the  American  business- 
man becomes  an  unwilling  pawn  in  every 
trade  war  in  the  world. 

Tomorrow  the  Indonesians  can  tell 
American  businessmen  that  they  cannot 
sell  their  goods  in  Malaysia.  There  are 
many  other  areas  of  regional  conflict 
where  this  could  occur.  The  U.S.  busi- 
nessman could  be  enlisted  as  a  partner 
in  every  economic  reprisal.  We  must  not 
allow  American  businessmen  to  be  used 
in  this  way. 

I  have  given  you  the  figures  on  those 
who  have  refused  to  yield  to  the  black- 
list. No  one  knows  how  many  business 
firms  have  succumbed  to  the  threat  of 
blacklist  because  they  have  been  coerced 
by  economic  pressure.  But  we  cannot 
ask  them  to  be  more  valiant  than  our  own 
Government. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  must 
consider  concrete  measures  to  end  this 
Intolerable  practice  and  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  very  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  amend  the  Ex- 
PK>rt  Control  Act,  under  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  can  now  regulate  ex- 
ports In  order  to  further  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  want  it 
clearly  spelled  out  by  Congress  that  it 
is  in  fact  our  foreign  policy  to  oppose 
and  condemn  any  trade  boycott  directed 
against  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  officially  declaring  our 
opposition  to  such  trade  restraints  bar- 
ring commerce  with  friendly  nations,  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  will  specifically  out- 
law the  giving  of  information  which 
could  be  used  to  further  such  boycotts  or 
the  signing  of  actual  boycott  agree- 
ments. Under  the  protections  of  this 
legislation,  any  American  businessman 
can  then,  with  impunity,  flatly  refuse  to 
divulge  any  information  about  his  com- 
mercial investments  or  dealings  with  any 


of  our  foreign  friends,  and  he  <ian 

to  sign  any  agreements  not  to  traded 

deal  with  those  countries. 

By  outlawing  an  Arab-concQlved  oqb. 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  we  will  t». 
store  and  strengthen  normal  businea«  i*. 
lationships  with  a  true  friend  of  ths 
United  States,  the  thriving  democracy  of 
Israel.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  u>I 
propriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3220)  to  amend  the  Ex. 
port  Control  Act  of  1949,  introduced  b* 
Mr.  Wn,LiAB«s  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  i*. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
auid  Currency.  j 


THE  INDONESIAN 'AGGRESSION 
AGAINST  MALAYSIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  which  is  intended  to  expita 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  Indonesia's  open  aggression  against 
its  neighboring  state  of  Malaysia. 

In  submitting  this  resolution,  I  am 
joined  by  the  following  Senators  as  co- 
sponsors:  Senators  Allott,  Bayh,  Domi- 
NicK,  Douglas,  Gruening,  Javi«, 
Lausche,  McIntyre,  Moss,  MUSKH,' 
Proxmire,  Scott,  Simpson,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
MoNRONEY,  Metcalf,  Yarborough,  and 

MUNDT. 

I  wish  to  read  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  because 
I  believe  it  is  self-explanatory ; 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nat4on» 
calls  for  the  repudiation  of  force  as  an  In- 
strument of  policy;  and 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  India's  aggreaslon 
against  Goa.  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Adial  StevenscA, 
warned  the  General  Assembly  that  failure  to 
react  against  such  aggression  would  doom 
the  United  Nations  to  sterility  and  might  ul- 
timately destroy  it;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Indonesia,  In 
open  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
has  called  for  the  destruction  of  Malaysia, 
has  mounted  a  guerrilla  Infiltration  of  the 
state  of  East  Borneo  employing  regxilar  units 
of  the  Indonesian  Army,  has  recently  air 
dropped  and  landed  heavily  armed  units  oa 
the  Malayan  mainland,  and  has  now  openly 
proclaimed  its  Intention  of  attacking  and 
destroying  the  Malaysian  military  bases;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  openly  »- 
couraged  Indonesia's  confrontation  with 
Malaysia  and  has  boasted  that  it  was  ship- 
ping large  quantities  of  the  most  modem 
weapons  to  President  Sukarno;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  wltai  the  sup- 
port of  Czechoslovakia  has  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coxindl 
calling  for  the  termination  of  Indonesla'l 
aggression  against  Malaysia;   and 

Whereas  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
1950  declared  that  the  failure  of  the  Security 
Council  to  exercise  Its  responsibility  because 
of  a  lack  of  unanimity  of  its  permanent 
members  "does  not  relieve  the  United  Na- 
tions of  its  responsibility  under  the  Charter 
to  maintain  International  peace  and  seoa- 
rlty,"  and  authorized  the  General  Assembly 
to  consider  and  make  recommendations  on 
any  situation  where  the  Security  CouncU  hu 
failed  to  act  and  "where  there  appears  to  be 
a  threat  to  the  peace  or  a  breach  of  the  pesos 
or  an  act  of  aggression; "  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


^i««fi  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
„.^Sor2^?he  stand  taken  by  President 
8*t;S,rrn  bS  meeting  with  the  Prime  Mln- 
?,2^  Malaysia  last  July,  when  he  affirmed 
Sf UnltedStetes  support  for  Malaysia's  In- 
?Lmdence  and  territorial  Integrity:  and 
2Sut  endorse  the  stand  taken  by  the  Amer- 
SSdel«atlon  in  the  Security  CouncU  on 
ST   quwtion     of     Indonesian     aggression 

'*S?*a*u**ls°the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
♦xTtfnlted  States  delegation  to  the  United 
SfttoM  in  accordance  with  the  "Uniting 
fr*  lP«ace"  resolution  should  ask  for  the  In- 
l^otion  of  the  Indonesian-Malaysian  ques- 
ts on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  ses- 
S^  of  the  General  Assembly  and  should 
^  the  broadest  possible  support  for  the 
condemnation  of  Indonesian  aggression 
^inst  Malaysia  in  the  Assembly;  and  that 
Se  united  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  should  also  call  upon  the  member 
nations  to  abstain  from  shipping  military 
eaulpment  to  Indonesia  so  long  as  the  Indo- 
nesian Government  stands  in  defiance  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sbc  3.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the 
gense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  suspend  all  residual  aid  programs  to 
Indonesia  until  the  Indonesian  Government 
ccBnmlts  Itself  to  abandon  its  aggression 
against  Malaysia  and  respect  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Sk.  4.  The  Senate,  In  voting  for  these 
measures,  assures  the  Indonesian  people  of 
this  Nation's  friendship  for  them  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  their  government  will 
voluntarily  refrain  from  any  measure  which 
will  endanger  the  peace,  and  wlU  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations  In  seeking  peaceful 
Mlutions  to  any  territorial  problems  that 
may  exist. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
United  Nations  does  not  now  stand  up 
against  this  open  and  flagrant  violation 
of  the  principal  clause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  role  the  U JJ.  can  in  future  play  as 
mediator  of  disputes  and  as  a  custodian 
of  the  peace. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  reporting  on 
the  situation,  has  posed  two  central 
questions  which  in  my  opinion  summarize 
the  situation  precisely: 

Does  the  U.N.  dare  champion  the  cause  of 
a  smaller,  Western-oriented  nation — Ma- 
laysia— against  a  bigger  nation,  a  self- 
appolnted  spokesman  for  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc — Indonesia  ? 

Does  the  U.N.  dare  condemn  one  of  Its 
members  for  being  an  aggressor  against  an- 
other when  confronted  with  the  hard  proof? 


The  challenge  is  aggravated  by  the  ar- 
rogance of  Prime  Minister  Sukarno  and 
of  his  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Mr.  Sud- 
jarwo  Tjondronegoro.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  on  September  17, 
Mr.  Sudjarwo  brazenly  acknowledged 
that  Indonesian  forces  had  been  landed 
in  Malaysia  by  sea  and  by  air.  He  then 
went  on  to  deny  that  this  was  aggression. 
He  said  that  "legal  arguments,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  based  on  the  so- 
called  international  law  of  the  world  of 
the  colonial  powers  cannot  be  applied  to 
stop  this  struggle."  And  then  he  at- 
tempted to  shift  the  onus  for  the  crisis 
onto  the  shoulders  of  Malaysia.  "It  is 
now  up  to  Malaysia,"  he  said,  "to  decide 
whether  it  wants  peace  or  war  with  In- 
donesia." 

Ambassador  Stevenson's  eloquent  de- 
nunciation of  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Indonesian  representative  will,  I  am  sure, 


be  approved  by  every  American.  I  quote 
his  words  because  I  feel  they  deserve 
quoting: 

This  Is  a  new  and  dangerous  doctrine  of 
International  law,  outside  the  Charter  of  the 
U.N.  and  foreign  to  everything  that  man  has 
learned  about  the  danger  of  escalation  from 
little  wars  to  big  wars,  and  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  peace. 

The  first  law  of  politics  Is  that  there  must 
be  some  mlnlmxun  agreement  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  game.  The  way  In  which 
the  Indonesian  case  has  been  stated  here 
makes  It  even  more  necessary  that  this  Coun- 
cU, which  Is  entrusted  by  the  Charter  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secvu-lty, 
clearly  identify  as  Inadmissible  the  armed 
action  of  the  Indonesian  Government  against 
Malaysia. 

The  Soviet  veto  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  adds  all  the  more  point  to 
the  resolution  I  am  submitting.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  will  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N. 
by  expressing  its  overwhelming  support 
for  the  resolution  which  I  have  today 
presented,  urging  that  the  matter  be  pur- 
sued in  the  General  Assembly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "Uniting  for  Peace''  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1950. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  left  on 
the  table  until  the  close  of  the  Septem- 
ber 30  session,  so  that  other  Senators 
from  whom  I  have  not  yet  heard  may 
have  an  opportimity  to  indicate  their 
desire  to  be  listed  as  cosponsors. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  In  the 
summer  of  1962  our  country,  in  the  mis- 
guided belief  that  this  action  would  as- 
sure the  friendship  of  Indonesia  and  the 
future  stability  of  the  area,  gave  its  sup- 
port to  Indonesia's  demand  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 
We  did  so  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  common  bonds  of  race  or  language  or 
culture  or  religion  between  the  people  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  people  of  Indonesia, 
and  despite  many  indications  that  the 
West  New  Guinea  populace  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  rule  by  Indo- 
nesian imperialism.  And  we  did  so 
despite  the  recent  lessons  of  history  that 
concessions  made  to  an  aggressor  nation 
do  not  placate  it  but,  on  the  contrary, 
encourage  it  to  further  aggression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  my  memorandum  of 
April  16.  1962,  objecting  to  the  proposed 
cession  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea  to 
Sukarno's  imperialism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  remain 
at  the  desk,  and  the  memorandum  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  376)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
DoDD  is  as  follows 


(Memorandum  to  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  AprU  16, 
1962) 

TH«     INDONSSIA-NETHBILANDS     DISPTJTI     OVBB 

West  New  Guinea 
The  past  few  weeks  have  brought  omi- 
nous news  from  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 


Negotiations  between  the  Netherlands 
Qovemment  and  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia appear  to  have  broken  down.  Indo- 
nesian commando  units  have  Invaded  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  Islands  surrounding  New 
Guinea.  The  Netherlands  forces  on  the 
Islands  have  taken  countermeasures  against 
the  Invaders.  Meanwhile,  the  crlM  of  Presi- 
dent Stikarno  and  all  the  other  extremist 
leaders  in  Indonesia  have  become  shriller 
and  more  threatening. 

New  Guinea,  say  the  Indonesian  extrem- 
ists, belongs  to  Indonesia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands must  cede  It  forthwith  to  Indonesia, 
or  the  Indonesian  Government  will  embark 
on  all-out  mUltary  action  to  assert  Its  rlghU 
to  the  area.  To  this  the  Netherlands  replies 
that  New  Guinea  does  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  belong  to  Indonesia  and 
that  the  only  Jxist  solution  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  people  of  West  New  Guinea  to  deter- 
mine their  fate  In  a  future  vote  under  UJ*. 
auspices. 

The  outcome  of  this  dispute  wlU,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  depend  on  the  position  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  manner  In 
which  we  exercise  our  Influence.  But  our 
present  policy  In  this  matter  has  been  de- 
fined only  by  rumors  and  by  unconfirmed 
reports  In  the  press.  There  have  been  no 
formal  hearings  or  discussions  In  depth  on 
the  matter  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  and  such  hearings  shoxUd 
be  held  before  any  Irrevocable  decision  is 
made. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea,  half  of  which 
Is  administered  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment and  half  by  Australia,  Is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Texas.  It  Is  a  land  of  savage 
mountains  and  steaming  jungles,  a  land  of 
Incredibly  primitive  peoples  who  still  practice 
cannlbaUsm  and  head  hunting,  a  land  whose 
Interior  areas  are  so  Inaccessible  that  one 
might  well  wonder  why  anyone  should  want 
it  and  why  It  should  be  of  any  strategic 
Importance. 

But  the  thousands  of  American  boys  who 
died  In  New  Guinea  provide  the  most  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  strategic  Importance 
which  both  sides  attached  to  It  In  World  War 
II.  And  the  fierce  dispute  now  raging  over 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  and  the  volume  of 
Communist  propaganda  on  the  subject 
strongly  indicate  that  the  island  remains  of 
equal  strategic  Importance  In  the  present 
conflict  between  the  free  world  and  the  slave 
world  of  communism. 

The  voices  that  urge  that  we  avoid  un- 
pleasantness with  Indonesia  by  persuading 
our  Dutch  alUee  to  cede  West  New  Guinea 
to  the  government  of  President  Sukarno  do 
not  understand  the  strategic  significance  of 
New  Gxilnea;  nor  do  they  appreciate  the  fact 
that  In  turning  over  control  of  this  territory 
to  President  Sukarno,  we  are  turning  It  over 
to  a  government  which,  of  all  the  govern- 
ments In  the  non-Conamimlst  world,  runs 
perhaps  the  greatest  chance  of  falling  to 
communism  before  the  decade  Is  out. 

Of  all  the  territorial  demands  made  by 
the  governments  of  the  countries  that  have 
recenUy  achieved  Independence,  the  claim 
of  the  Indonesian  Government  on  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea  Is  the  most  arrant,  the 
most  baseless,  the  most  fiagrantly  Imperial- 
istic, the  most  threatening  to  the  free  world, 
and  the  most  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

While  we  all  condemned  India's  forcible 
annexation  of  Goa.  It  was  at  least  under- 
standable that  the  Indian  people  should 
wrlsh  to  put  an  end  to  this  foreign  enclave 
m  the  territory  of  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
One  might  question  the  thesis  that  the  Goan 
people  welcomed  their  annexation  by  India; 
but  It  is  understandable  that  the  Indians 
should  look  upon  the  Goan  people  as  fellow 
Indians,  because  ethnically  there  Is  no  dis- 
pute that  the  Goanese  are  of  Indian  stock. 
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of  these  considerations  apply  to 

:»  claim  to  New  Guinea.    The  In- 

peoples  have  no  personal  nostalgia 

New  Guinea,  because  very  few  of 

even  visited  there.     They  have 

of  ancestral  attachment,  because 

their  ancestors,  going  back  to  pre- 

days,   ever   came   from   West   New 

They  have  no  feelings  of  brotherly 

the    people    of    Netherlands    New 

becaiise  there  is  no  common  bond 

or  language  or  culture  or  religion. 

,  none  of  the  Ingredients  that  have 

Justified  nationalist  movements, 

the   fraudulent  nationalist  de- 

4or  West  New  Guinea  which  are  now 

at  Ivanced  by  the  Sukarno  government. 

]  odoneslan  demand  toe  Netherlands 

is    not    antllmperlallsm,    as 

Sukarno  pretends;   It  Is  Imperial - 

Is  not  antloolonlallsm;  It  Is  a  new 

which  Is  all  the  more  ImmcMral 

it  Is  being  advocated  by  a  govem- 

has  itself  only  recently  emerged 

c^onlallsm,    and    that    should    know 

of  the  evil  of  colonialism. 

,  New  Guinea  is  almost  a 

miles  removed  from  Java  and  the 

It    Is,    In    fact,    much    closer    to 

than  It  is  to  the  main  Indonesian 

The  Islands  of  Indonesia,  geograph- 

part  of  the  great  Continental  Shelf 

Asia.  New  Guinea,  on  the  other 

distinctly  a  part  of  the  Continental 

northern  Australia. 

and  culturally,  the  Papuan  peo- 

Gulnea  have  absolutely  nothing 

with  the  Indonesians.    The  Indo- 

ifeoples  are  of  Malay  stock.    The  Pap- 

a    black    people    of    Melaneslan 

bear  no  affection  for  the  Indone- 

who  would,    in  fact,   look   upon 

sovereignty    as    an    Intolerable 

Imperialism. 

the  New  Guinea  dispute  from 

standpoint    you   wish — from    the 

nt  of  morality  or  of  political  com- 

,  or  of  International  law  or  of  hls- 

tr^dltlon — and  It  Is  impossible  to  find 

valid  argument  to  support  Indone- 

on  West  New  Guinea.    That  Is  why 

Government  has  consistently 

to  submit  the  case  to  the  Interna- 

qourt  in  The  Hague.     And  that,  too, 

the    Indonesian    demand    that   the 

enter  into  bilateral  negotiations 

;ase  of  West  New  Guinea  has  been 

turned  down  by  the  United  Na- 


Ifutch  position  on  New  Guinea  has 

and  pKJsltlve  and  irreproachable 

standpoint.      The    Netherlands 

maintains,  and  I  quote  from  an 

st^atement : 

no  historical,  constitutional,  or  cul- 

ever  existed  between  Netherlands 

and  the  territories  now  known 

Bfepublic  of  Indonesia;  to  the  contrary, 

show  that  the  separate  and  distinct 

of  West  New  Guinea  was  always 

under    the    Netherlands    Indies 


tlis 
Qv  Lnea 


cognised 
admlnls  nation 

"That 
f  er  of 

the  Rephbllc 
was   spi  clflcally 


far  from  being  Included  in  the  trans- 
scfvereignty  over  territories  now  part  of 
of  Indonesia,  West  New  G\iinea 
excluded,   and    letters   ac- 
knowledging and  agreeing  to  this  exclusion 
ex(  hanged  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Rep  jblic  and  became  part  of  the  official 
of  the  Charter  xof  Transfer  of  Sov- 


the  Netherlands  administration  is 
determined  to  foster  in  West  New 
through  a  comprehensive  develop- 
program  already  well  underway,  a 
tical  conscience  which  Is  a  prerequi- 
I  elf -determination; 
this  growth  toward  eventual  self- 
determiliation  would  be  automatically  ex- 
termlna  «d  If  West  New  Giilnea  were  arbi- 


trarily to  be  made  part  of  the  Republic  (of 
Indonesia) ." 

Far  from  exploiting  West  New  Guinea,  the 
Dutch  have  been  sinking  many  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  country  each  year  to  develop 
Its  economy  and  to  educate  its  people  toward 
self-government. 

Considering  the  forbidding  geography  of 
New  Guinea  and  considering  the  fact  that  Its 
peoples  were  among  the  most  primitive  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  prog- 
ress registered  by  the  Netherlands  admin- 
istration has  perhaps  not  been  equaled  in 
any  other  country. 

Of  the  700,000  Papuans  In  Netherlands 
New  Guinea,  about  400,000  live  in  su-eas  that 
have  been  brought  under  administrative 
control.  In  these  areas,  fully  80  percent  of 
the  children  are  receiving  education.  Then 
are  almost  1,000  schools  functioning  In  the 
country,  including  secondary  and  technical 
schools  and  teachers'  training  coiuses. 

At  the  end  of  1959,  native  Papuans  held 
52  percent  of  the  civil  service  posts,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  had  com- 
mitted Itself  to  raise  this  percentage  to  96 
percent  by  1970. 

The  Netherlands  administration  has  also 
been  moving  rapidly  to  provide  the  Papuans 
with  an  adequate  economic  base  for  ulti- 
mate self-government.  There  have  been  vast 
Increases  in  the  production  of  nutmeg  and 
coconut  and  cocoa  and  other  crops,  a  lum- 
ber industry  has  been  built  up.  and  geologi- 
cal surveys  have  turned  up  promising  de- 
posits of  minerals. 

All  of  this  progress  would  be  lost  If, 
through  the  delinquency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  weakness  of  the  Western 
Powers,  the  Netherlands  were  forced  to  cede 
New  Giiinea  to  the  Indonesian  expansionists. 

But  much  more  than  this  would  be  lost. 
As  the  Right  Honorable  R.  G.  Casey,  former 
Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  has 
pointed  out,  "If  West  New  Guinea  passed  to 
Indonesia,  the  native  Inhabitants  would  lose 
once  and  fOT  all  any  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining their  own  future." 

Why  Is  the  Sukarno  government  so  insist- 
ent In  pressing  its  claims  to  this  remote 
Island  territory?  One  would  imagine  that 
Indonesia  had  problems  enough  of  its  own. 
Her  economy  Is  bogging  down.  There  is 
galloping  inflation.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  April  9  pointed  out  that  In- 
donesia's financial-economic  situation  has 
sliunped  to  one  of  the  lowest  points  since 
the  proclamation  of  Independence  in  1945, 
and  that  the  price  of  rice,  which  Is  the  staple 
food  of  the  Indonesian  diet,  had  reached 
the  alltlme  high  of  $1.10  per  kilogram.  This 
Is  a  price  which  spells  near-starvation  for 
most  of  the  Indonesian  people. 

Political  parties,  with  the  exception  of 
Sukarno's  party  and  the  Communist  Party, 
have  been  suppressed  and  many  prominent 
members  of  the  opposition  parties  have  been 
thrown  into  prison.  And  there  are  large 
areas  of  Sumatra  and  the  Celebes  and  even 
Java  that  are  not  under  the  firm  control  of 
the  Central  Government. 

Why,  in  the  light  of  all  its  own  difficulties, 
does  Indonesia  want  to  add  to  her  Island 
territories  a  new  territory,  peopled  by  alien 
and  hostile  tribes,  a  territory  that  can  only 
be  developed  into  an  economic  asset  with 
substantial  capital  Investment  and  which, 
at  the  best,  will  remain  an  economic  liability 
for  a  period  of  many  years? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  easy  to  find 
if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  out- 
put of  the  Communist  propaganda  apparatus 
on  the  subject  of  New  Guinea  over  the  coiirse 
of  the  past  few  years. 

The  fact  Is  that  Indonesia's  strident  claims 
to  West  New  Guinea  are  primarily  due  to  the 
agitation  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party 
the  largest  Communist  Party  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  of  the  International  Com- 
munist apparatus.     If  there  were  ever  any 


doubt  on  this  score,  It  should  haye  htni  m. 
pelled  by  a  United  Press  dispatch  from  TiS!* 
nesia  which  appeared  in  the  WashiagtoniS 
this  last  Thiu-sday.  April  12.  The  dlanS 
described  a  mass  meeting  in  the  tlty  of  j^ 
bl,  addressed  by  President  Sukarno.  «^ 
he  had  whipped  the  crowd  up  into  »  fSt 
with  a  flery  speech  demanding  'Ifreedcin  fS 
West  Iran"  (the  Indonesian  name  for  Nett^ 
erlands  New  Guinea),  President  Suktno 
called  to  the  podixun  one  after  another  tiu 
Ambassadors  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Bu. 
gary,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  OomnuHilji 
China.  To  roars  of  approval  froqi  the  OOM 
the  Communist  Ambassadors  aiu  ahortM* 
"Meredeka  Iran  barat"  (Preedoto  for  Wwt 
Iran).  They  were  Joined  in  this  dlaau 
and  undiplomatic  display  by  the  Ambaaaadon 
frc»n  Indian  and  Burma. 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  support 
of  Indonesia's  demands,  it  would  be  well  to 
ponder  the  significance  of  this  demoiuln. 
tion. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Communiiti 
have  pointed  the  way  to  an  ultra-nationaUit 
position,  and  they  have  been  able  to  cam 
the  extreme  nationalists  along  with  them  in 
agitating  for  this  position.  And  In  Indona^s 
the  Commimists  have  found  this  particularly 
easy  because  President  Sukarno  has  been  n 
willfully  shortsighted  with  regard  to  coin. 
munlsm,  and  because  he  is  so  despenitelj 
seeking  to  divert  popular  attention  from  tlw 
problems  begotten  by  his  own  admlnlstn- 
tlon. 

This  leads  Tis  to  the  next  question:  "Why 
are  Moscow  and  Peiplng  ao  Intensely  lnt«^ 
ested  In  this  remote  underdeveloped  Jungle 
territory?  The  strategic  and  political  Big< 
niflcance  of  West  New  Guinea  becomes  lo- 
mediately  apparent  from  a  look  at  the  map 
of  the  southern  Pacific. 

New  Guinea  lies  athwart  the  trade  routci 
between  southeast  Asia  and  Australia,  from 
which  It  Is  separated  by  only  150  mllee  of 
water.  It  lies  squarely  between  the  two  most 
important  and  most  reliable  SEATO  na- 
tions— Australia   and   the   Philippines. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  In  the 
Par  East,  I  discussed  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  with  a  member  of  the  Australian 
Senate.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  wen 
very  worried  over  the  situation  In  Laoa,  hi 
told  me,  and  that  was  why  they  had  taken 
a  stand  in  favor  of  SEIATO  Intervention  in 
Laos  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  fall  of  Laos  would 
pave  the  way  for  Communist  takeover  In 
Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and 
Burma.  And  once  the  mainland  of  south- 
east Asia  was  firmly  under  Communist  con- 
trol, Indonesia,  they  felt,  would  be  a  puah- 
over;  it  would  be  a  pushover  beca\ise  the 
Communist  Party  there  was  already  so  pow- 
erful and  because  President  Sukarno  had 
done  so  much  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
anti-Communist  forces. 

"We  see  the  tide  of  Asian  communlem 
creeping  down  toward  us,"  said  the  senator 
from  Australia,  "and  we  know  that  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  conquering  southeast  Asia  and  In- 
donesia, we  are  doomed."  In  a  future  that 
may  lie  only  several  decades  ahead,  he 
warned,  Indonesia  and  New  Guinea  might 
be  used  as  springboards  for  an  Asian 
Communist  Invasion  of  Australia.  But  long 
before  this  came  about,  he  .pointed  out,  the 
entire  strategic  position  of  the  free  world 
would  be  gravely  compromised  If  the  foreet 
of  world  communism  held  control  of  the 
whole  Pacific  littoral,  from  the  Berlnf 
Straits  to  Singapore,  and  of  the  southern 
Island  chain  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea. 
For  If  this  ever  came  to  pass,  the  Commu- 
nists would,  in  effect,  have  cut  the  world  In 
half. 

The  Communists  are  Inciting  and  support- 
ing the  Indonesian  agitation  for  West  New 
Guinea  becaiise  they  do  look  far  ahead,  be- 
cause they  do  have  long-range  strategic  alnfi 
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~i  because  they  are  confident  that  the 
!^-  unot  too  far  distant  when  the  hammer 
!^  sSkle  of  communism  wUl  fly  throughout 
Sf  lands  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  islands 

*^iS*Srmoment.  the  Indonesian  Govem- 
„Mt  takes  the  stand  that  Its  claim  extends 
^iv  to  West  New  GiUnea.  and  not  to  the 
^tcrn  portion  of  the  island  which  is  a  non- 
!!ff7eovernlng  territory  under  the  Common- 
ZLltH  of  Australia.  In  fact.  President  Su- 
v^no  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assure  the 
A^trallans  that  Indonesia  has  no  preten- 
riOTiTof  any  kind  to  East  New  Guinea.  But 
ttie  Australians  are  skeptical  about  these 
aaurances;  and  who  can  blame  them  for 
tMine  skeptical? 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  free  world,  it 
u  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  New 
Guinea  it  Is  in  the  ultimate  Interest  of  the 
United' Nations,  that  the  people  of  New 
nulnea,  after  an  appropriate  period  of 
nreoaration,  be  given  the  right  to  determine 
for  i^emselves  what  form  of  government  they 
wish  to  have  and  what  political  affiliations 
thev  wish  to  enter  into. 

To  deny  this  right  to  the  people  of  New 
Guinea  would  be  to  abandon  the  cardinal 
nrlnclple  on  which  the  United  Nations  Is 
based;  the  right  of  all  peoples  everywhere 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment desirable  to  them. 

To  accede  passively  to  the  hysterical  de- 
mands of  the  Indonesian  Communists  and 
nationalists  by  surrendlng  New  Guinea  to 
them  would  gravely  Imperil  the  future  of 
Australia  and  the  Philippines  and  of  all  the 
free  world's  positions  in  the  West  Pacific. 

Many  people  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  no  action  and  made 
no  protests  when  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment has  flouted  the  United  Nations  Charter 
by  its  repeated  public  announcements  that 
it  planned  to  take  West  New  Guinea  by  force, 
if  it  were  not  ceded  peacefully. 

They  have  been  even  more  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  when  our  Dutch  NATO  allies 
Bought  to  transport  troops  to  New  Guinea  in 
order  to  defend  a  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritory of  which  they  are  recognized  as  the 
legal  administrators  by  the  U.N.,  against  a 
threatened  Invasion  in  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  we  reacted  to  this  situation  by  deny- 
ing our  NATO  allies  the  right  to  land  and 
refuel  their  transport  planes  at  American 
Pacific  bases. 

But  they  have  been  most  disturbed,  by 
the  persistent  reports  that  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  to 
pressure  our  Dutch  NATO  allies  to  cede  West 
New  Guinea  to  Indonesia  without  a  fight. 
Only  last  week,  the  Washington  Star  car- 
ried an  AP  story  which  spoke  of  a  reported 
U.S.  proposal  that  the  administration  of  West 
New  Guinea  be  switched  from  Dutch  to  Indo- 
nesian control  over  a  2-year  period.  Ac- 
cording to  this  story,  the  reported  pro- 
posal met  with  stiff  opposition  from  The 
Hague,  which  still  insists  that  self-deter- 
mination under  U.N.  auspices  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  dispose  of  the  fate  of  the 
Papuan  people.  According  to  the  same  story, 
President  Sukarno  told  a  cheering  crowd  In 
South  Sumatra  that  he  holds  to  his  pledge 
to  put  his  government  in  control  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  by  the  end  of  the  year.  "Who 
said  I  want  to  accept  a  2-year  condition?" 
he  asked  rhetorically. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  these  reports,  at  least 
as  they  relate  to  the  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  are  in  error. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  are  not  endeavor- 
ing to  appease  Sukarno  and  his  Communist 
supporters  at  the  expense  of  our  NATO  and 
SEATO  allies. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  not  seek  th\u 
to  ingratiate  ourselves  with  Sulcamo,  Nehru, 
Nasser  and  Nkrumah,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  action  would  break  the  hearts  of  our 
stanch  allies  in  Australia,  the  PhUlpplnes, 


New  Zealand  and  Thailand;  despite  the  fact 
that  it  would  place  further  serious  stress  on 
NATO;  despite  tbe  obvious  perU  it  would 
create  to  the  free  nations  in  the  area  and 
to  the  strategic  position  of  the  free  world. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  in  any  action  we  take 
with  regard  to  West  New  Guinea,  we  will  be 
guided  above  everything  else  by  considera- 
tions of  morality  and  by  the  basic  principles 
on  which  the  United  Natlorw  is  founded.  For 
in  this  situation,  as  in  so  many  other  situa- 
tions, the  path  of  morality  coincides  with 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  free 
world. 

Since  the  United  States  first  achieved  its 
own  independence.  It  has  remained  a  stanch 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  cause  of  national 
liberation  and  of  every  nation,  young  or 
ancient,  seeking  freedom  from  foreign  bond- 
age. In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  the 
moral  Infiuence  of  the  United  States  has 
played  a  role  of  central  importance  In  bring- 
ing about  the  peaceful  liberation  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  colonial  countries.  The 
colonial  countries  have  had  no  better  friend 
than  the  United  States;  our  record  in  this 
respect  Is  something  of  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  But  having  supported 
the  colonial  countries  In  their  struggle  for 
Independence,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  new  and  infinitely  greater  danger  of 
Communist  colonialism,  which  now  threatens 
many  of  these  countries.  Nor  can  we,  out  of 
our  longstanding  sjrmpathy  for  the  national 
aspirations  of  these  countries,  permit  or  as- 
sist these  newborn  countries  to  establish 
their  own  systems  of  imperialist  and  colonial 
subjugation  in   neighboring  territories. 

In  approaching  the  dispute  over  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea,  we  should  say  these  things 
frankly  but  firmly  to  our  friends,  to  our 
enemies,  and  to  the  recently  liberated  neu- 
tralist nations,  some  of  whom,  xmfortunately. 
are  not  prepared  to  concede  the  same  rights 
to  other  peoples  that  they  demand  for  them- 
selves. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  S.  2916 
Mr.  SALINGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may- 
be added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2916,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  concerning  the 
conveyance  of  certain  property  in  San 
Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  24,  1964,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  biU  (S.  2049)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
Citation  awarded  to  Senator  Rttssell  B. 
Long,  chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly, 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  at  the 
Conference  on  Dual  Distribution,  at  the  In- 
ternational Inn,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SENATE 
VOTE  ON  LIMITED  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In 
these  closing  days  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  the  demands  upon  our 
time  are  quite  heavy  and  we  are  all  ex- 
tremely busy  in  striving  to  complete  our 
legislative  duties  and  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities on  those  few  items  still  remain- 
ing. I  would  hope,  however,  that  we  are 
not  so  busy  that  we  can  not  take  time 
to  give  appropriate  recognition  to  a  most 
significant  event  which  took  place  1  year 
ago  today  here  in  this  great  body — the 
Senate. 

One  year  ago  today  after  very  detailed 
hearings  and  exhaustive  studies — after 
very  thorough  debate — ^the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  80  to  19,  gave  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  our  advice  and  con- 
sent to  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Over  100  nations  have  since 
joined  us  and  have  placed  their  signa- 
tories to  this  treaty. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  when 
I  stood  on  this  floor  1  year  ago  and 
voted  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  There,  sim- 
ilarly, is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  today— 
1  year  later — that  our  actions  were  cor- 
rect. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues — the  over- 
whelming majority  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  treaty, 
I  say:  Let  us  take  justifiable  pride  in 
the  fact  that  we  clearly  and  forthrightly 
made  a  right  decision.  Let  us  on  this, 
the  first  anniversary  of  our  history- 
making  vote  pause  and  give  thought  and 
thanksgiving  to  this  past  year  when  our 
atmosphere  has  been  free  from  addi- 
tional radioactive  pollution.  Let  us  at 
the  same  time  pause  and  prayf ully  hope 
that  this,  the  first  anniversary,  will  be 
followed  year  after  year  by  additional 
anniversaries. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues — a  very 
small  minority  that  had  doubts— who  for 
one  or  more  reasons  did  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  vote  favorably  on  this  treaty, 
I  would  hope  that  the  passing  year  has 
given  you  some  small  assurance — some 
reason — to  realize  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. 

I  believe  this— on  the  first  anniversary 
on  the  formal  Senate  action— that  we 
who  participated  In  that  deliberation 
can  take  justifiable  pride  in  our  action 
and  that  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  entire  world, 
can  take  consolation  and  hope  In  the 
knowledge  that  through  efforts  of  the 
three  great  powers,  subsequently  Joined 
by  others,  that  this  world  is  a  Uttle  bet- 
ter— a  little  less  dangerous — a  little 
cleaner  world  in  which  to  live  today— 
than  it  might  have  been  had  this  treaty 
not  been  signed  by  our  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Qf of gc 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  today  the  Senate  ratified  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I  voted  for  that 
treaty.  I  thought  then  that  my  vote  was 
a  right  one,  and  the  passage  of  a  year 
has  left  me  even  more  convinced  that 
ratification  was  right. 
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As  aD  of  us  remember,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stair  testified  that  certain  "safe- 
gtiards"  were  essential.  In  order  to  make 
the  treity  acceptable  to  our  military. 
Presldei  it  Kennedy  gave  assurance  that 
those  St  feguards  would  be  implemented: 
and  Prssldent  Johnson,  by  subsequent 
action,  K>nttnued  the  Implementation  of 
those  et  sentlal  safeguards. 

In  or  ler  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties to  continue  underground  nuclear 
testing,  and  to  maintain  its  laboratories 
at  a  hl|  h  level  of  skill  and  morale,  and 
to  stan<  ready  to  resume  testing  In  the 
atmoq^here,  should  that  become  neces- 
sary, th »  Atomic  Energy  Cconmlsslon  re- 
quested additional  funds  for  the  weapons 
program.  Congress  appropriated  those 
fipds.  Certain  installations  in  New 
Inxico- -particularly  the  Los  Alamos 
Selentlle  Laboratory  and  the  Sandla 
Corpors  tion— have  played  an  Important 
role  in  ulfllling  the  "safeguard"  pledge. 
Additloi  tally,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Departi  lent  of  Defense,  the  Los  Alamos 
Sdentif  c  Laboratory  and  the  Sandla 
Corporation  have  developed  Instru- 
mMitatlan  for  satellites  capable  of  de- 
tecting luclear  explosions  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  outer  space.  These 
satellite  i  are  aloft,  and  are  transmitting 
raluabU  data  as  a  vital  element  in  our 
detectlo  i  network. 

Furth  srmore,  about  the  middle  of  next 
month  ;he  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  th}  Department  of  Defense  will 
contlnu(  I  exercises  In  the  Pacific  to  as- 
sure ths  Nation's  security  In  the  field 
of  nude  ar  wei4>ons  preparedness.  I  ask 
unanlm>us  consent  that  a  Joint  AEC- 
Departzient  of  Defense  release  be 
printed  Ett  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ord  ired  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follow  rs: 

DOD-AE  3  I11PI.XMKNT  Tkst  READnnssa  Sate- 
aU»MD       SCHXDTrUE       Mm-OCTOBXS       PAcmc 

Wmrrr  ics 

Over  t  year  ago  (AugiJBt  23.  1963).  the 
Atomic  1  nergy  Commlsalon  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  outlined  to  the  n.S.  Senate 
safeguanbB  to  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  These  Included:  "The  maintenance 
of  the  fi  icllltles  and  resources  necessary  to 
institute  promptly  nuclear  tests  In  the  at- 
moflpher(  should  they  be  deemed  essential 
to  our  ni  .tlonal  secvirlty  or  should  the  treaty 
or  any  if  Its  terms  be  abrogated  by  the 
Soivlet  U:  lion." 

Early  1  his  year  It  was  decided  to  have,  by 
January  1,  19S5,  the  capabUlty  to  proceed 
with  tes  s  of  nuclear  weapons  within  2  or 
3  month  I  from  the  date  of  any  abrogation 
of  the  tet  t  ban  treaty. 

While  such  readiness  Is  necessary  In  the 
tnterest  >f  national  security,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion has  alwaya  been  that  It  earnestly  hopes 
there  wll  never  be  an  abrogation  of  the 
treaty,  t  nd  that  Its  capability  to  resume 
such  test  big  will  not  have  to  be  exercised. 

In  thli  spirit  measures  have  been  taken  to 
Implement  the  safeguards  described  to  the 
Senate  a  year  ago.  These  Include  air  and 
sea  ezerc  ises.  without  any  nuclear  explosion. 
to  be  cairled  out  about  mid-October  In  the 
vicinity  }f  Johnston  Island  In  the  PaclQc. 
The  exeiBlses  are  expected  to  be  concluded 
In  early  November. 

Mr.  A  ^JDERSON.  But.  Mr.  President, 
beyond  his  scientific  and  technical  prog- 
ress an<  alert  conditions,  the  year  has 
produce  1  a  healthy  and  welcome  lessen- 
ing   of    tensions    between    the    nuclear 


camps.  I  believe  the  large  majority  of 
Americans  appreciate  this  diminution  of 
the  nuclear-arms  race. 

On  September  17,  1963 — a  week  before 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  treaty — I  cited, 
in  remarks  In  this  Chamber,  some  sound 
reasons  for  ratification  of  the  treaty.  In 
the  course  of  those  remarks,  I  presented 
a  resolution  by  the  Los  Alamos  Chapter 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 
One  significant  part  of  that  resolution — 
referring  td  the  treaty — Is  worth  repeat- 
ing today: 

It  formally  recognizes  the  Idea  that  world 
peace  can  be  best  constructed  by  the  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  limited  i»ractlcal 
steps — a  view  long  advocated  In  American 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  recog- 
nized that  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
administration  and  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors to  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  peace.  The 
test  ban  treaty  we  ratified  a  year  ago  to- 
day was  one  of  those  long  steps. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  fuUy  recognize  that  our  country  must 
remain  preeminently  strong  militarily  in 
order  to  be  able  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  freedom  every- 
where. But  I  also  recognize  the  equally 
important  need  to  try  to  control  the 
awesome  threat  of  modem  weapons,  for 
unless  safeguarded  alternatives  to  the 
arms  race  are  found,  the  danger  of  nuc- 
lear war  through  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion, or  some  irrational  act  will  continue 
to  increase;  and  if  such  a  war  should  oc- 
cur, there  could  be  no  real  victor. 

When  the  Senate  gave  its  approval  to 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  a 
year  ago,  we  took  our  first  significant 
step  toward  the  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  was  a  cautious  and  well-consid- 
ered step.  Although  our  security  inter- 
ests are  protected  by  a  withdrawal  clause, 
the  world  is  a  saner  and  safer  place  for 
all  mankind  as  long  as  the  treaty  is  in 
force. 

It  was  also  a  step  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  every  administration  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  As  a  Republi- 
can, I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  toward  the  verifiable  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  worldwide  arma- 
ments, efTorts  which  included  the  first 
proposal  for  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Earlier,  President  Eisenhower  had 
proposed  an  "atoms  for  peace"  program 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  under  appropriate  international 
safeguards.  Other  proposals  first  put 
forward  by  President  Eisenhower  were 
an  inspected  cutoff  in  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons  pur- 
poses; the  use  of  outer  space  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes;  the  creation  of 
inspection  systems  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise attack;  the  first  formal  United 
States  program  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  under  effective  in- 
ternational control;  and  the  creation  in 
the  Department  of  State  of  a  disarma- 
ment administration.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 


None  of  these  was  a  partisan  effot 
All  of  them  received  bipartiam  suDOMt 
rooted  in  the  conviction  that  the  aaiiS 
for  peace  Is  an  imdertaking  tn  thTS 
tlonal  interest  which  transcends  nJS^ 
san.  political  considerations.  Thlsilil 
never  more  evident  that  in  the  nut 
played  by  the  distinguished  minnS 
leader  in  securing  approval  of  the  tei[ 
ban  treaty.  It  was  ratified  by  an  <ww. 
whelming  majority  of  Senators  ttm 
each  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  a  hi^ci^ 
vote  in  this  Chamber. 

On  September  24,  1963,  this  body.  In 
exercising  its  responsibilities  under  tbe 
Constitution,  after  many  daj^  of  hear, 
ings  and  debate,  gave  its  advice  sod 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  The  raUflea. 
tion  by  the  Senate  was  an  overwhelming 
one ;  there  were  80  votes  for  the  treaty, 
and  only  19  against  it. 

Achievement  of  the  treaty  will  go 
down  in  history,  in  my  view,  as  a  turn- 
ing point  \n  United  States  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  the 
treaty  has  marked  some  easing  of -cold 
war  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Oar 
will  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the 
free  world  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
Communist  regime  remains  as  strong 
as  ever;  and  our  military  strength  re- 
mains unimpaired  by  the  treaty. 

However,  the  treaty  does  illustrate 
that  areas  of  mutual  Interest  between 
the  two  sides  do  exist,  and  that  foremost 
among  those  areas  is  the  avoidance  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  final  achievement  of  success  illus- 
trates the  value  of  patient  and  persistent 
pursuit  of  objectives  that  are  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  world.  These  objectives  were  pur- 
sued by  both  a  Republican  admlnistra* 
tion  and  a  Democratic  administration.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  early  supported 
a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  in  the  air.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  support  the  treaty  when 
it  was  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  have  been  directly 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  might  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  development  and  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the 
United  States,  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
creation  and  development  Of  nuclear 
weapons,  has  a  burden  of  responsibility 
to  seek  agreements  to  control  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  Senate  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dde- 
gation  to  the  Conference  on  the  Discon- 
tinuance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests,  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  in  attendance  when 
that  Conference  first  convened,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1958.  From  that  time  until  the 
time  when  the  protracted  and  often 
discouraging  series  of  negotiations  cul- 
minated in  success,  almost  5  years  later, 
I  carefully  followed  the  progress  of  test- 
ban  discussions  in  Geneva  and  elsewhere. 

Many  countries  signed  and  ratified  the 
treaty  before  the  UJS.  Senate  took  that 
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When  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
-—  <«PP  Tt  the"present  moment,  tember  20. 1963,  before  ratification  of  the 
^^  ^  ^f!',.rP  8i™torlerto  this  his-  treaty,  I  said  that  I  believed  we  had  to 
jSc'dSmlnr  SS^ two  maJoTcoun-    determine  which  was  the  greatest^risk- 


—    .      ^^«f     ftaiv  two  major  coun-    determine  which  was  the  greatest  risk 
^c  ?«^YSf  iorld^oSn^t  China    f  aUlng  to  take  a  first  step  toward  break- 
??iinSihTve  not  seen  fit  to  Join  the    ing  the  cycle  of  t*e  nuclear  arms  x^^^^^ 


S^SS^  oT^i^i^d  in  adhering  to 

^^^fj^M  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
♦nSffince  of  nuclear  explosions  in  the 
*°*^J3iCTe  underwater,  or  in  space. 
CfhSbeen,  therefore,  no  ^crease  in 
SfSnoimt  of  radioactive  debris  to  the 
2r  ^dSactive  fallout  stUl  exists  to  ttie 
^naohere  from  tests  conducted  prior 
^g?Sk  of  this  historic  treaty.  TWs 
^SjSTfallout,  which  adnjittedj. 
jSiscientists  do  not  considor  hazard- 
Sm  and  which  conttoues  to  decay,  will 
Scwith  us,  unfortunately,  for  many  years 

^^•I^^eaty  was  described  by  the  late 
beloved  President  Kennedy  as  a  first 
So  •■  It  Is,  todeed,  a  first  step  toward 
JnMbltlng  the  nuclear-arms  race,  and  a 
flrat  step  toward  bettering  world  rela- 
tions. As  I  said  last  year  to  my  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  support  of  this 

treaty: 

What  we  are  dealing  with  Is  one  of  the 
means  of  mass  destruction;  and  we  are  deal- 
Ina  with  It  in  a  limited  way.  at  that.  But, 
e4n  BO.  the  treaty  represents,  not  <"»»"»»: 
ment  but  a  pause  in  a  conflict  between 
iocletles  on  a  collision  course.  I  welcome 
that  pause.  I  Invest  faith  In  the  human  race, 
and  faith  in  the  abUity  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  position  of  moral  and  political 
leadership,  of  technological  and  mUltary 
Buperlortty:  and  I  Invest  faith  In  the  wUl  and 
the  determination  of  our  people  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  become  necessary  to 
preserve  their  freedom. 

The  faith  of  the  late  President  has,  I 
believe,  been  Justified.  The  past  year  has 
seen  much  international  unrest — to  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  deepening  schism 
within  the  Conununlst  world.  But  the 
people  of  this  planet  have  rested  easier, 
in  my  opinion,  because  that  first  step — 
the  banning  of  atmospheric,  underwater, 
and  space  nuclear  teste,  was  ratified  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  last  September  24. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  future  may 
bring  more  occasions  to  commemorate 
even  greater  contributions  toward  peace. 
But  in  the  meantime,  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  can  take  pride  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  year  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  and  in  their  contributions 
to  the  universal  quest  for  peace. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  fully  vin- 
dicated the  programs  of  responsibility  to 
policy  and  restratot  in  action  that  have 
dominated  U.S.  foreign  policy  stoce  1945. 
This  policy  must  continue. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago,  together  with  80  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  26  of  my  Republican 
colleagues,  I  voted  to  ratify  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  grew  out 
of  negotiations  begun  under  President 
Elsenhower  and  completed  under  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  Today,  after  more 
than  100  nations  of  the  world  have  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty,  the  responsibility 
that  the  Senate  had  in  examining  the 
treaty  is  not  lessened,  but  it  is  to  fact  to- 
creased,  because  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  protection  of  ite  people  and 
its  free  institutions  remato  paramount. 


risking  the  chance  that  either  the  Soviet 
Union  might  breach  the  treaty  or  that 
it  had  at  that  time  obtetoed  nuclear  su- 
periority. Recognizing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  attempt  to  break  the  treaty. 
I  noted  that  the  United  States  could  im- 
mediately abrogate  the  treaty  if  oiu*  secu- 
rity and  totereste  were  jeopardized,  and  I 
also  said  that  the  true  test  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  purpose  of  this  treaty 
lay  ahead.  That  test  would  be  found  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only 
in  respect  of  nuclear  teste,  but  to  ite  will- 
ingness to  settle  issues,  which  cause  the 
confrontations  and  the  arms  race. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  great  advances 
have  been  made  to  the  last  year  toward 
Just  settlemente  of  the  Issues  which 
caused  the  confrontetions  between  the 
United  Stetes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  must  say  that  the  recent  dahn  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  development 
of  weapons  of  great  destructive  power 
does  not  put  at  rest  the  concern  this  Na- 
tion has  about  the  totentions  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Today  I  think  it  is  important  to  recall 
that  the  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff  gave  their 
approval  to  this  treaty,  but  tocluded  cer- 
tain   conditions.    During    the    colloquy 
with  the   distinguished  senior  -Senator 
from  Georgia   [Mr,  Russbll],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  on  last  July  29,  when  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  this  fiscal  year,  I  asked 
them  whether  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  fulfilling  thehr   responsibUlties  to 
maintaining     safeguards     against    any 
breach  of  the  treaty.   I  also  asked  wheth- 
er our  Govenunent  was  maintaining  lab- 
oratories   and    persormel    for    nuclear 
technology,  about  the  status  of  plans  and 
facilities  for  undertaktog  teste  to  the  at- 
mosphere if  necessary,  about  the  mo^^- 
toring  of  nuclear  explosions  set  off  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  about  the  con- 
tinuance of  underground  testing.    Both 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SxENNis]  repUed  that  the  responses  from 
the  necessary  agencies  indicated  that  our 
preparedness  was  being  matotatoed  and 
that  the  safeguards  discussed  during  de- 
bate over  the  treaty  were  betog  kept  to 
effect.    But  I  think  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  administration  and  the  commit- 
tees charged  with  this  responsibiUty  to- 
form  the  Congress  and  ite  committees 
whether  these  requhremente  are  being 
firmly  matotained.     The  safety  of  our 
country  depends  upon  this  knowledge. 

The  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  resulte  from 
the  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
existe  also  because  of  the  unwiUingness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  resolve,  with  Justice, 
the  issues  which  cause  the  arms  race  and 
conttoue  to  brtog  the  threat  of  war. 
Whfie  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  agree  to  any  solutions  of 
these  issues,  I  think  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  Ite  efforto  to  reach 


honorable  and  Just  agreemente  so  tliat 
we  may  reach  the  potot  where  there  is 
assurance  that  this  generation  and 
future  generations  can  avoid  the  nuclear 
destruction  of  civllizatton.  We  must  con- 
ttoue to  mfli"*^<"  our  safeguards  against 
any  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  we  murt 
conttoue  to  insist  upon  advances  toward 
settlemente  of  differences,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  further  reducing  the  risk  of 

nuclear  war.  

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  today  the  Senate  voted  80  to  19  to 
approve  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  In  that  vote  we  testified  our  sup- 
port for  the  efforte  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  to  find  ways  to  preserve  peace 
with  prudence  and  responsibility.  On 
the  first  anniversary  of  this  historic  vote, 
I  believe  we  should  pause  to  consider  Its 
significance  for  today. 

For  19  years  now,  every  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  acutely  aware 
of  the  reaUties  of  atomic  power.  They 
have  been  acutely  aware  that  atomic 
power  has  enabled  us  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression; but  they  have  also  been  acutely 
aware  that  with  the  advent  of  the  nu- 
clear bomb,  the  world  as  we  had  known  it 
had  forever  changed. 

The  nuclear  bomb  cannot  be  con- 
sidered Just  another  weap<Mis  develop- 
ment, no  matter  how  small  it  may  be. 
As  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  stated  re- 
cently: 

Our  smaUest  nuclear  weapon  has  many 
times  the  yield  of  the  blockbiisters  dropped 
by  World  War  n  Plying  Portresses. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  eflecte  of 
radioactive  poisoning.  And  President 
Johnson  said  recently  to  Seattle: 

The  total  number  of  Americans  killed  In 
battle  from  the  Revolution  tmtU  tonight  la 
a  little  over  526.000  people.  Today  a  single 
nuclear  weapon  can  kill  more  than  526,000. 

Our  experts  tell  us  as  of  today  that  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  exchange  between  the  East  and 
the  West  would  kill  almost  300  million  peo- 
ple around  the  world,  and  In  the  midst  of 
that  terror  and  tragedy  we  could  expect  that 
weapon  after  weapon  would  soon  engulf  a 
portion  of  mankind.  A  cloud  of  deadly  radia- 
tion would  drift  and  destroy,  menacing  every 
living  thing  on  God's  earth,  and  In  those  iin- 
Imaglnable  hours  unborn  generations  would 
forever  be  lamed. 


These  awesome  horrors  could  be  trig- 
gered by  the  firing  of  the  smallest  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapon  we  have — a  weapon 
that  a  Member  of  this  body,  who  should 
know  better,  has  had  the  audacity  to 
term  "conventional." 

The  realities  of  the  nuclear  age  have 
thus  far  prompted  every  administration, 
whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  to 
strive  to  bring  nuclear  weapons  under 
control— to  work  for  balanced  and  veri- 
fiable arms  control  and  arms-reduction 
agreemente.  The  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  approved  a  year  ago  by  the 
Senate  is  today  such  an  agreement. 

A  test  ban  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  RepubUcan  Sena- 
tors, as  well  as  four-fifths  of  the  Demo- 
crate,  voted  for  it.  I  am  sure  this  over- 
whehntog  bipartisan  support  refiecte  the 
sentlmente  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  whatever  their  poUtical 
persuasion.  This  augurs  weU  for  future 
efforte  to  enhance  our  security  through 
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or 


Mr.  President,  the  Ei- 
tration  first  propo^d  a 
ban  agreement  In  1958. 

national  platform  of 


on  September  24.  1963, 

ago  today,  over  three - 

he  Republicans  in  the  U.S. 

for  the  limited  nuclear  test 

I  am  proud  to  have  been 

overwhelming  majority. 

this  step  toward  peace 
a  responsible  choice.   It  grew 
nitiative  undertaken  during 
Republican  administration  and 
under  a  Democratic  ad- 
It  was  not  an  echo  of  par- 
policy,  but  a  collective  judg- 
Americans.    This  is 
be  on  a  matter  so  important 
national  security  as  the 
reduction  of  arms. 

of  nuclear  war  is  a  formi- 

Thls  country  possesses  the 

military  establishment  in 

We  have  been  forced  into  a 

military  deterrence  by  the 

threat.  .  But  we  are  not  the 

capable  of  inflicting  nuclear 

In  a  nuclear  conflict,  we 

more  of  the  Soviet  Union 

sould  destroy  of  us  but  we 

the  prospect  of  suffering 

and    destruction    at 

is  not  the  way  to  victory 

and  Western   civilization. 

alternatives   to   the   arms 

pursued  if  we  are  to  build 

and  security.    This  fact  has 

by   Republicans    and 

idlke.    It  was  recognized  by 

E  senhower.    In  an  address  to 

on  May  25,  1960,  he  said: 

1  now  that,  whether  started  de- 
accldentally.  global  war  would 
Ion  In  shambles.  This  is  as 
k>vlet  system  as  of  all  others, 
war  there  can  be  no  victors — 
Elecognltlon  of  this  mutual  de- 
cap^blllty  Is  the  basic  reality  of  our 


nlust  keep  up  our  strength.     So 

make  It  clear  to  everyone  that 

no  gain  In  the  use  of  pressture 

aggression    against   us   and    our 


must    continue    businesslike 

the   Soviet   leaders    on    out- 

and  Improve  the   contacts 

own  and   the  Soviet  peoples, 

that  the  path  of  reason  and 

la  still  open  If  the  Soviets  will 

nlnd,  particularly,  the  nuclear 

disarmament    negotiations.    We 

away  from  the  efforts  or  com- 

we  have  undertaken. 

nre   relax   our   search    for   new 

the  risk  of  war  by  mls- 

of  achieving  verifiable  arms 


that 


reducing 
aid 


Pres  dent 


I    subscribe    to    this 
{ ind  I  hope,  on  this  first  an- 


September  2^ 

nlversary  of  the  Senate  vote  on  the  test    the  world  is  a  little  better  because  of  h 
ban  treaty,  that  "the  path  of  reason  and    And  we  like  to  think  that  additional  f(i. 


commonsense"  of  which  President  Eisen- 
hower spoke — safeguarded  like  the  test 
ban  treaty — will  continue  to  prevail  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  1  year  ago 
today  the  Senate  ratified  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  and  today  the  air  is 
cleaner  because  we  did.  There  was  a 
clear  sense  of  history  in  this  Chamber 
when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  treaty: 
80  yeas  to  Ip  nays.  I  was  convinced 
then,  as  I  am  now,  that  the  treaty  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  and  of 
all  mankind.  Nothing  has  happened  in 
the  intervening  12  months  to  shake  that 
conviction. 

The  vote  was*  a  bipartisan  one,  with 
the  majority  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans voting  for  the  treaty.  Indeed 
the  whole  effort  for  this  measure  of  inter- 
national control  in  the  life-and-death 
issue  has  had  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  beginning 
with  Adlai  Stevenson,  continuing  with 
President  Eisenhower,  and  climaxing 
with  the  treaty  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. And  let  us  not  forget  the  year-in, 
year-out  untiring  and  indomitable  lead- 
ership in  this  field  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  Senator 

HUMPHRKY. 

And  so  we  celebrate  today  an  achieve- 
ment in  negotiations  which  resulted  from 
what  often  seemed  futile  talk. 

But  peace  in  this  world  cannot  be  won 
by  some  one  giant,  magic  step ;  we  move 
toward  it  in  a  series  of  many  seemingly 
small  steps,  of  which  this  one  was 
notable. 

This  vote  of  a  year  ago  had  its  political 
overtones,  as  do  most  significant  public 
actions.  In  rereading  the  Senate  debate, 
I  was  struck  by  a  colloquy  which  took 
place  on  September  23,  1963,  between 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California,  the  Repubican  whip — who 
voted  for  ratification — and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arizona — 
who  voted  against.  The  colloquy  includ- 
ed these  questions  and  answers : 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Let  me  ask  my  friend  from 
Arizona  whether  he  favors  severance  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  OoLowATEB.  Yes;  I  have  expressed 
myself  on  that  point  since  1934. 

Mr.  KucRzx.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
whether  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  what 
he  said  the  other  day  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: "I  dont  give  a  tinker's  dam  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  thinks  about  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  we  keep  strong  militarily." 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  'The  Senator  has  read 
what  I  said.  I  meant  it.  I  have  been  chas- 
tised for  using  the  word  "dam." 

Mr.  KucHEL.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Arizona 
whether  he  approved  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's moratorium,  (I.e.,  on  nuclear  test- 
ing)? 

Mr.  GoLDWATiB.  I  did  not  at  that  time.  I 
said  I  did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  do  that. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  California  was  not 
present  In  the  Chamber  when  I  said  that 
perhaps  I  have  been  too  close  to  the  military 
and  perhaps  lean  too  heavily  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  exchange  takes  on 
new  significance  today.  We  celebrate  the 
Senate  action  of  a  year  ago.    We  believe 


ward  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  year* 
ahead.  This  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  cS 
rent  national  poUtical  contest.  I  hone 
the  implications  of  the  debate  and  the 
vote  of  a  year  ago  will  be  recognized  by 
the  people  of  America  as  they  decide  on 
November  3  the  course  our  country  shall 
follow  in  our  search  for  peace. 


AGENCY  DECISIONMAKING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Philip  Elman,  a  member  of  the  FWerai 
Trade  Commission,  spoke  before  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  in  Washington,  D.C, 
on  September  11,  1964,  on  the  subject 
"Agency  Decisionmaking:  Adjudication 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 
This  subject  is  of  high  interest  to  me  and, 
I  think,  to  all  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Commissioner  Elman's  address  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agency    Decisionmaking:    Adjudication   bt 
THE  Federal  Trade  Commission 

(Remarks  by  Philip  Elman,  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner,  before  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.C,  Sept.  11, 1964) 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process  is  its  blending  of  dlflfer- 
ent  functions  and  powers  In  a  single  agency. 
The  basic  duty  of  an  administrative  agency 
is  to  implement,  using  the  wide  variety  of 
tools  given  it  by  Congress,  the  regulatory 
p)olicles  established  by  statute.  The  primary 
task  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for 
example.  Is  to  prevent  the  use  in  interstate 
commerce  of  unfair,  deceptive,  and  anticom- 
petitive business  practices.  The  Commia- 
sion  has  been  empowered  to  perform  this 
task  in  various  ways:  it  can  Investigate;  it 
can  prosecute;  It  can  adjudicate;  it  can  guide 
and  advise;  It  can  conduct  and  publish  eco- 
nomic studies;  and  It  can  issue  rules  and 
statements  of  policy. 

This  fusion  of  functions  has  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  the  integrity,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tiveness, of  the  administrative  process.  I 
should  like  to  explore  with  you  today,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Federal  Trade 
CommlBsion,  the  agency  I  know  best,  one  of 
those  questions:  May  an  administrative 
agency,  which  would  appear  to  be  so  differ- 
ent an  Institution  from  a  court,  be  depended 
upon  to  discharge  the  function  of  adjudica- 
tion fairly  and  Impartially? 

Administrative  adjudication  is  a  term 
sometimes  used  loosely;  but  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  one  function  which 
is  indisputably  judicial  In  character.  If  the 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  per- 
son is  violating  any  of  the  laws  It  adminis- 
ters, and  If  it  appears  that  a  proceeding 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest,  the  Commis- 
sion issues  a  formal  complaint.  The  proceed- 
ing that  follows  before  a  hearing  examiner  Is, 
with  minor  variations,  similar  to  a  court  ac- 
tion governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  If  the  Commission,  on  review  of 
the  examiner's  decision,  finds  that  the  al- 
leged violations  of  law  have  been  proved,  it 
can  (subject  to  judicial  review  of  Its  deci- 
sion) apply  sanctions  similar  to  those  of  a 
covirt  of  equity. 

As  In  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  agency's 
decision  must  be  based  on  the  record;  find- 
ings must  be  supported  by  the  evidence;  and 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  charging 
party.    The  basic  differences  between  judl- 
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and  administrative  adjudication  are  not  litigation    Is    an    Intolerably    slow 

^•rences  of  procedure;  they  are  differences  clvimsy,  fragmentary,  and  Inadequa 

the  institutional  environment  In  which  ess  for  resolving  the  delicate  and  complex 

^..Ht^^tinn   tekes  Dlace.     Adjudication   is  economic  Issues  that  characterize  the  field 


differences 
in  the  ins 

li^iudlcation  takes  place 
^  sum  and  substance  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
Ilg  but  It  is  only  a  part,  and  not  always  the 
Jjr^t  or  most  important  part,  of  the  admin- 
istrative process. 

The  judicial  process  is  designed  to  Insure 
that  the  Judge  be  a  neutral  and  disinterested 
trier  of  facts.  The  Ideal  of  the  Judge  is  a 
detached,  even  aloof,  arbiter  of  controversies 
in  whose  outcome  he  has  no  interest  other 
than  that  of  applying  the  law  fairly  and  even- 
bandedly.  A  Judge  is  strictly  insulated  from 
the  Initiation  and  prosecution  of  cases.  Or- 
dinarily he  has  but  limited  control  of  his 
docket  And,  assuming  his  jurisdiction  is 
eeneral.  a  Judge  rarely  will  acquire  an  ex- 
pert's knowledge  of  the  matters  coming  be- 
fore him— which  helps  to  assure  that  he  will 
approach  each  new  case  with  an  open  mind. 
In  comparison  to  Judges,  agency  members 
have  a  more  active  and  afarmatlve  commit- 
ment to  achieve  the  goals  and  effectuate  the 
policies  declared  by  Congress;  and  their  suc- 
c^  Is  measured  by  the  results  the  agency 
achieves  in  striving  to  attain  those  positive 
objectives.  Agency  members,  moreover,  are 
expected  to  be  experts,  bringing  to  each  case 
a  specialized  knowledge  informed  by  experi- 
ence. Such  knowledge  and  experience  Is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  confined  to  the  record 
of  a  particular  case. 

Even  If  we  go  no  further,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  administrative  process,  in  not  shield- 
ing agency  members,  as  Judges  are  shielded, 
from  responsibility  for  producing  successful 
results  In  advancing  the  policies  of  the  laws 
allegedly  violated,  complicates  the  task  of 
adjudicating  particular  cases.  But  there  are 
other  stresses  and  strains  on  agency  adjudi- 
cation that  must  be  noted.  I  do  not  refer 
to  Improper  external  pressures,  conflicts  of 
Interests,  ex  parte  communications,  and  the 
like.  I  have  in  mind,  rather,  those  subtle 
institutional  influences  which  no  laws,  reg- 
ulations, or  codes  of  ethics  can  remove,  and 
which  will  best  be  overcome  if  they  are  forth- 
rlghtly  recognized. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  an  agency 
to  decide  that  a  complaint  which  It  Issued 
should  be  dismissed  because  the  evidence 
or  the  legal  theory  on  which  It  was  based 
did  not  stand  up  under  adversary  attack.  Of 
the  appeals  decided  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  past  year,  for  example, 
about  one-third  resulted  In  dismissals  of  the 
complaint.  Still,  I  think  it  is  likely  that.  In 
general,  decisions  of  this  kind  are  less  reluc- 
tantly made  by  judges  than  by  the  members 
of  an  agency.  Not  having  issued  the  com- 
plaint, the  judge  need  not  concern  himself 
with  whether  a  subsequent  dismissal  will  be 
construed  as  an  admission  that  a  mistake 
was  made  In  issuing  the  complaint  and  that 
the  public's  (not  to  mention  the  respond- 
ent's) time  and  money  have  been  wasted  In 
a  fruitless  proceeding.  Nor  ne«d  he  have 
any  apprehension  that  dismissal  of  the  case 
will  impair  staff  morale. 

Also,  a  judge  Is  not  subjected  to  the  mis- 
chievous notion  that  a  case  ought  not  b« 
dismissed  because  judicial  review  is  thereby 
precluded,  or  the  equally  mischievous  notion 
that  the  success  of  an  agency  in  carrying  out 
its  statutory  responsibilities  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  cease-and-desist  orders  it 
enters. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  lllxistrata  the 
perils  to  completely  fair  and  Impartial  agency 
adjudication.  There  are.  however,  within 
the  existing  framework  of  the  administra- 
tive process,  a  number  of  steps  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  to  assure  greater  fairness 
and  impartiality. 

First  of  all.  case-by-case  adjudication  as 
a  technique  of  administrative  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  substantially  deemphasiaed. 
As  I  have  explained  more  fully  elsewhere. 


costly, 
and  Inadequate  proc- 


of  trade  regulation.  I  have  therefore  urged 
the  Commission  to  make  more  use  of  the 
other  regulatory  tools  available  to  it — and, 
In  the  past  3  years,  it  has  been  doing  so  with 
Increasing  frequency.  The  problem  of  ad- 
judicative fairness  could  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  avoided  altogether  if  the  agencies 
utilized  nonad Judicatory  techniques,  such 
as  rulemaking,  more  frequently.  However, 
some  problems  yield  only  to  the  case-by-case 
method  of  inclusion  and  exclusion;  and  ad- 
JudlcaUon  is  the  method  of  policy  formula- 
tion that  many  agencies,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  know  best. 

The  essential   and   nondelegable   duty   of 
an  agency  member  is  in  the  area  of  p>olicy 
formulation.     Therefore,   he   Is   helped,   not 
hurt,  by  being  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
for  weighing  specific  evidence  against  desig- 
nated persons  In  particular  cases.     Both  at 
the  complaint-Issuance  and  appeal -deciding 
stages,  Internal  delegations  can  do  much  to 
assure    greater    fairness    in    adjudication.     I 
have  proposed,  and  I  propose  again,  that  the 
Commission   make   a  limited   delegation   of 
authority   with   respect   to  the   issuance   of 
complaints.     Si>eclflcally,    the    members    of 
the    Commission   should    not,    at    the    com- 
plaint-issuance   stage,    undertake    to    make 
their  own  assessment  of  the  evidence  regard- 
ing violation  of  law.     They  should  limit  their 
inquiry  to  considerations  of  law,  policy,  and 
public  Interest,  leaving  to  the  Bureau  Direc- 
tors the  determination  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  violation.    If  members  of 
the  Commission  did  not  review  the  Investi- 
gative files  at  the  complaint-issuance  stage, 
they  would  no  longer  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  acting  as  prosecutor  and  judge  in  the  same 
case.     Instead,   they   would  be   in   approxi- 
mately the  position  of  a  judge  who.  In  over- 
ruling a  demiu'rer,  finds  only  that  the  com- 
plaint states  a  cause  of  action — not  that  it 
has  been  proved  or  can  probably  be  proved. 
Moreover,    a    Commissioner    who    spends 
much    of   his   time   reviewing   Investigative 
files  at  the  precomplaint  stage  may  be  dis- 
abling himself  from  discharging  those  pol- 
lc3miaklng  and  adjudicative  responsibilities 
which  are  his  alone  and  cannot  be  delegated 
to  others. 

At  the  appeal-deciding  stage.  I  would  ac- 
cord greater  deference  to  the  findings  made 
by  hearing  examiners  on  disputed  Issues  of 
fact  whose  resolution  depends  on  evalua- 
tion of  the  evidence  rather  than  on  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  and  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  agency.  A  hearing  examiner 
should  be  regarded  as  the  agency's  special 
master  on  fact  questions.  The  Independ- 
ence of  hearing  examiners,  specifically  theh: 
Isolation  from  the  complaint-Issuance  proc- 
ess, is  a  substantial  safeguard  against  un- 
fairness In  administrative  adjudication.  We 
strengthen  that  safeguard,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  the  agency  members  concentrate 
on  their  basic  law-  and  policy-formulation 
function,  by  attaching  greater  finality  to 
examiners*  findings  on  strictly  factual  or 
evidentiary  questions.  Agency  members 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  avoid  Inquiry 
Into  such  questions.  To  the  extent  that 
they  diminish  their  role  of  judges  of  the 
particular  facts,  agency  members  enlarge 
their  primary  role  of  administrators. 

They  should  concern  themselves  more  with 
general  problems  and  broad  solutions,  and 
less  with  Individual  cases  and  narrow  adju- 
dications. Agencies  were  not  created  to  de- 
cide Issues  such  as.  "Did  X  do  these  particu- 
lar acts  charged  against  him?"  but  "Is  it 
unfair  and  anticompetitive  for  companies  In 
this  todustry  to  engage  In  this  practice?" 
The  more  agency  members  Immerse  them- 
selves In  the  former  type  of  question,  the 
less  able  they  are  to  deal  with  the  latter. 


But  greater  delegation  and  other  proce- 
dural refcH-ms  will  themselves  accomplish 
little.  Improvements  of  the  fairness  of 
agency  adjudication  will  not  come  until 
agency  members  frankly  acknowledge,  and 
conscientiously  seek  to  avoid,  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  fusion  of  functions  within 
the  administrative  process.  A  lapse  from 
fairness  in  agency  adjudication  is  more  likely 
to  derive  from  an  unconscious  yielding  to 
Institutional  factors  than  from  a  cynical  dis- 
regard for  the  duty  to  judge  impartially. 
This  danger  could  be  mitigated  If  agency 
members  were  alert  to  It  and  determined  to 
resist. 

Beyond  that,  as  has  been  said  so  often  but 
not  yet  fully  accepted,  the  highest  standards 
of  integrity.  Independence,  character,  and 
ability  must  govern  the  appointment  of 
members  of  Federal  administrative  agencies. 
For.  as  Gerard  Henderson  obeerved  in  his 
classic  study  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, "Impartiality  and  fair-mindedness  are 
p>ersonal  qualities.  There  are  men  who  can 
preserve  a  detached  and  Judicial  point  of 
view,  however  much  their  relation  to  the 
controversy  may  draw  them  toward  one  side 
or  another."  Why  not  candidly  acknowledge 
that  to  Judge  fairly  In  the  framework  of  the 
administrative  process  may  be  more  difficult 
and  demanding  than  to  Judge  fairly  as  a 
member  of  a  Judicial  tribunal,  and  that 
therefore  the  standards  of  fitness  for  agency 
appointments  should  be  at  least  as  high  as 
those  governing  the  selection  of  Federal 
Judges? 

The  questions  we  have  explored  today  are 
troublesome,  and  are  not  to  be  brushed 
aside.  They  troubled  me  when  I  joined  the 
FTC  3  years  ago,  and  they  still  trouble  me. 
One  answer — which  I  have  rejected  not  be- 
cause it  is  too  drastic  but  because  it  Is  not 
responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion— is  to  relieve  the  agencies  entirely  of 
their  adjudicative  function.  I  have  not  taken 
your  time  this  morning  to  spell  out  the  rea- 
sons why  this  proposal  seems  to  me  to  create 
more  problems  than  it  solves,  and  to  leave 
the  administrative  process  less  rather  than 
more  effective.  But  if  one  believes,  as  I  do, 
that  the  administrative  process  is  an  indis- 
pensable tool  of  democratic  government  and 
that  the  structure  of  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies  is  basically  sound  and  Is 
likely  to  remain  subetantlally  unchanged  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  he  Is  under  greater 
obligation  to  look  squarely  at  the  perils  that 
seem  to  Inhere  in  tigency  adjudication.  Fac- 
ing realities  Is  usually  a  good  way  to  begin 
dealing  with  them. 


ADDITIONAL  REACTTION  TO  INACCU- 
RATE CHARGES  ON  IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION  BY  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  NOMI- 
NEE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  additional  reaction 
to  the  inaccurate  statements  on  the 
pending  Immigration  bill,  S.  1932,  made 
by  the  Republican  vice-presidential  nom- 
inee in  his  Labor  Day  address  In  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  berated  this  bipartisan 
bill  in  a  fashion  designed  to  play  on  eco- 
nomic fears  and  ancient  prejudices  rem- 
iniscent of  the  "know-nothing"  days  of 
American  history. 

Several  editorials  in  the  daily  press 
have  helped  to  set  the  record  straight. 
To  be  noted  especially  are  editorials  pub- 
lished in  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the  Louisville 
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Courier  Journal,  tbe  Lewlston.  Idaho. 
Mom<"g  Tribune,  and  the  Wichita, 
Kans..  Ea  :le.  I  commend  this  sampling 
to  Senatoi  s,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  from  these  news- 
papers be|  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCOED. 

There  b^lng  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

[Ftam  thel  South  Bend  Ttlbune.   Sept.  10, 
1964] 
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are  apt  to  disagree.     But 
look  at  the  proposed  changes  in 
D-Walter  Immigration  Act  pro- 
less  grim  than  Mr.  Muxzb's. 
,  If  they  were  enacted  (and  there 
no  possibility  of  that  In  this  ses- 
) ,  would  open  no  floodgates. 
merely  alter  the  "national  origin" 
iinmlgratlon  quotas — an  alteration 
by  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
and  Johnson. 
I^esent   law,   all   coiintries   except 
Western  Hemisphere  are  given 
hnmlgrant  quota;  they  may  send 
to  the  United  States  and  no 
are  based   on   the   national 
of  the  U.S.  population. 

that  the  "national  origins" 

icrapped  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

primary  quallflcations  for  Inuni- 

become  their  skills  and  talents 

■eiationshlp  to  U3.  residents. 

from  encouraging  the  Immigra- 

pcfople  who  would  swell  the  highly 

segments  of  the  U.S.  job  market, 

d  changes  if  properly  enforced 

this  country  a  better  control  over 

tions  of  Immigrants;  those  pos- 

In  short  supply  here  would  get 


Johnson  sdministration  wants  to  cut  tariffs 
so  that  "foreign-made  goods  can  flood  our 
market." 

Most  people  had  assumed  that  lower  Im- 
migration and  higher  tariffs  had  gona  out  of 
style  as  political  Issues  years  ago.  If  Mr. 
MTT.T.ga  keeps  up  his  archeological  field  work, 
he  may  dig  himself  right  Into  the  Harding 
era. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Mn^Lza  hurried  to 
Maine,  where  he  offered  another  display  of 
his  virtuosity.  He  deplored  the  widespread 
belief  that  Senator  GotDWATxa  favors  mak- 
ing social  security  volimtary.  or  at  least  used 
to  favor  It  before  the  results  of  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  taught  him  that  that 
viewpoint  was  politically  costly.  According 
to  Mr.  MIZ.LEB,  Senator  Golowattb.  "has  said 
no  such  thing.  He  does  not  say  so  now. 
He  never  said  so." 

Since  Senator  Goldwatkb's  earlier  desire 
to  make  social  security  voluntary  is  a  matter 
of  Indisputable  public  record.  Mr.  MsLixR'a 
categorical  denial  is  open  to  either  of  two  in- 
terpretations. He  does  not  Itnow  his  running 
mate's  record  or  he  thinits  nobody  else  is 
smart  enough  to  look  It  up.  Either  way, 
this  statement  reveals  something  remarkable 
about  a  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Na- 
tion's second  highest  office. 
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[Rom  tb4  New  York  Times.  Sept.  11,  1964] 
Beprese  itatlve 
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candldate   for   Vice   President,    is 
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been  anticipated. 
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xinemployment   la  high,   that 

j<duuaQ  wanted  to  repeal  our  Im- 

laws  and  "open  the  floodgates"  to 

seeking  Jobs  in  this  country.    Not 

4af ortunate  Cuban  refugee*  escaped 

■tern  America  First  doctrine. 

according  to  ICr.  Mzllsb,  the 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  11,  1964] 
Slitgging  With  Miller 

American  political  campaigns  have  never 
been  sedate  affairs,  and  when  one  of  the 
vice  presidential  candidates  is  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  thick-skinned  national  com- 
mitteemen, something  of  a  slugfest  is  to  be 
expected.  But  even  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  exuberance  that  Is  generated  by 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Representative  Wil- 
liam E.  MZLLza's  statements  about  tariffs, 
immigration  and  Cuba  fall  somewhat  short 
of  the  standards  dictated  by  a  respect  for 
facts. 

South  Bend  is  a  city  which  has  experienced 
serious  unemployment,  a  city  where  many 
workers  have  good  reason  to  look  toward 
the  future  with  fear.  Politicians  must  exploit 
fears  as  well  as  hopes,  but  surely  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  be  more  fastidious  than 
Mr.  MiLLEH.  Consider  these  remarks  on  tariff 
policy  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  made  after  It  was  charged  that  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  tariffs  would  "flood  oui 
markets   with   foreign   goods": 

"Why  should  we  lower  our  tariffs  unless 
these  foreign  countries  extended  us  the  same 
privileges  in  their  markets?  It  Just  doesn't 
make  sense.  Any  tariff  reduction  should  be 
reciprocal  and  selective.  Let's  stop  this  busi- 
ness of  all  give  and  no  take — helping  foreign 
countries  to  solve  their  employment  prob- 
lems only  to  increase  ours  at  home." 

The  inference  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  not  based  upon  reciprocity  is  abso- 
lutely false.  No  tariff  concessions  can  be 
made  by  the  United  States  \inless  our  trading 
partners  reciprocate. 

Distortions  also  crept  into  Mr.  Millir's 
strictures  on  immigration  policy.  The  Presi- 
dent, he  charged,  would  bring  about  a  "three- 
fold" Increase  in  immigration  within  1  year 
through  a  proposal  that  would  "completely 
abolish  our  selective  system  of  immigration." 
The  charge  of  a  "tlireefold"  Increase  in  im- 
migration is  without  foiuidatlon.  The  ad- 
ministration does  propose  to  abolish  the 
"selective  system"  that  Is  so  close  to  Mr. 
MnxKB's  heart  because  it  is  a  racist  device  by 
which  the  immigration  quotas  for  undesir- 
able peoples  are  held  at  very  low  levels.  It 
is  this  "selective  system,"  with  its  bias  against 
Immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, that  well  might  have  closed  our  doors 
to  Mr.  MnxER's  father-in-law  and  other  na- 
tives of  Poland. 

In  his  final  Indiana  blast.  Miller  charged 
that:  "Tbla  admlzilstratlaii  has  swopnoi  In  an 


agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  than 
never  take  action  against  Castro."  Ttmm 
is  no  basis  for  this  charge,  and  rep«t» 
John  Scali,  quoted  by  Mn.i.mi  as  the  soqmI 
of  his  statement,  lias  issued  a  written  dT 
nisi.  By  "action,"  Mr.  Millxk  doubtless  »i* 
ludes  to  a  tacit  agreement  on  a  military  inl 
vaslon,  not  on  the  diplomatic  efforts  to  laolata 
Cuba  that  have  been  vigoroiis  and  (ucceatfui. 
Does  Mr.  Mn.i.KS  advocate  the  military  invs. 
slon  of  Cuba?  If  not,  he  has  proven  tliat 
the  slugfest  is  a  poor  setting  in  which  to 
discuss  delicate  international  issues. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Sept.  0,  IBM} 
Back  to  the  19th  Century 

On  his  Indiana  swing  Representative  Wn.. 
LiAM  E.  Mn.T.n,  the  Republican  vice  preii. 
dential  nominee,  sketched  some  details  Into 
his  campaign  outline.  One  thing  that  can  be 
safely  said  is  that  it  starts  out  like  no  oth« 
campaign  in  recent  memory. 

Miller  returned  to  the  "trouble  in  the 
streets"  Issue  and  indicated  the  Ooldwatei- 
Miller  ticket  would,  if  elected,  rid  the  streeti 
not  only  of  rioters  but  also  of  those  paradins 
"under  the  more  sophisticated  name  of  'cItu 
disobedience.' "  This  came  close  to  con- 
demnation of  all  public  protest  demonstra. 
tions.  Rounding  out  this  stern  treatise  on 
race,  the  New  York  Congressman  branded 
proposals  to  transport  Negro  children  to 
schools  beyond  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood as  "racist  schemes." 

Miller  suggested  that  Cuban  emlgreea  are 
competing  for  American  workers'  Jobs,  and 
cited  this  as  a  reason  to  "help  them  make 
their  homeland  livable."  He  mentioned  a 
military  blockade  as  one  way  to  bring  thii 
condition  about. 

Besides  Cubans,  Mn..T.ER  would  apparently 
tighten  restrictions  on  all  other  forelgnen 
who  come  looking  for  work :  "Are  you  willini 
to  give  them  yotir  Jobs?  Shall  we  give  them 
your  tax  dollars  to  compensate  for  no  Jobe?" 

And  in  addition  to  fresh  Immigration  re- 
strictions, he  would  ceM  a  halt  to  the  Demo- 
cratic administration's  tariff  reduction  pro- 
gram; he  said  it  "makes  little  sense"  to  let 
"more  foreign-made  goods  •  •  •  flood  our 
markets." 

So  there  it  is:  Ban  foreign-made  goode, 
ban  immigrants,  sweep  the  streets  clear  of 
racial  troublemakers.  This  is  a  flat,  dellt)er- 
ate  rejection  of  modera^6n,  and  an  Invita- 
tion back  down  through  the  thirties  and  the 
twenties  toward  the  ancient  Fortress  America 
concept— and  a  sternly  ]>ollced  white  Amer- 
ica, at  that. 

We  wonder  if  Mn.i.Ea  has  considered  ho* 
many  Americans  he  is  writing  off  with  thli 
bid  for  the  backlash -isolationist  vote.  Moft 
of  labor,  all  Negroes,  all  moderates,  all  thoet 
first-  and  second-generation  Poles,  Italiane, 
Latins,  Slavs,  and  Baits  who  would  them- 
selves have  been  barred  by  IfnxER's  cloeed- 
door  policy;  all  who  see  in  the  Negro  unrest 
more  than  simply  an  instinct  for  hell-raising; 
all  who  perceive  international  trade  as  a 
road  toward  peace  and  prosperity — all  thcM 
must  range  themselves  against  the  exclusiviit 
doctrines  advocated  by  Mnxxa.  We  cannot 
believe  that  his  appeals  to  prejudice  can  ever 
muster  a  national  quorum. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Sept. 
9,  1964] 
The  iQNoaAircE  or  MEiroACrrT  or  GoldwatbH 
Running  Mate 
William  mtttim    Republican  nominee  for 
the  Vice  Presidency,  opened  his  campaign  in 
his  hometown  of  Lockport,  N.Y..  last  Satur- 
day with  an  exhortation  to  his  hearers  to 
Join  him   in:    "a  crusade  for   freedom,  foe 
peace,  for  Justice,  for  morality,  for  unity, 
for  progress,  for  prosperity,  for  security." 

Prom  this  soaring  flight  the  candidate  re- 
turned to  earth  on  Monday,  addressing  a 
Labor  Day   gathering  in  South  Bend,  lUL 
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— ,«.  Bend,  of  course,  is  the  Indiana  com- 
*^?tv  wWch  was  hard  hit  earlier  this  year 
Bounityw        ^^^  tiie  Studebaker  Corp., 

;SSi  ?ts  min  ^t  there  and  moved  to 

^*S?^  audience,  presumably  more  vulner- 
w-  than  some  others  to  worry  and  un- 
SJSjX  about  the  future,  Mr.  Mhxeb  made 
"S^rtions  that  are  totally  inaccurate. 
SSierhe  did  not  know  they  were  untrue, 
Swch  would  make  him  history's  least- 
■  SSmed  candidate  for  high  office,  or  he 
^S^  them  knowing  that  they  cannot 

**'ff  fetation  which  Lyndon  Johnson  ha* 
M-imated  as  top  priority,"  Mr.  MnxKB  said, 
-re  K^proposes  that  we  completely  abolish 
„ur  Mlective^ystem  of  immigration  and  In- 
SJaT  S«n  t^«  floodgates  for  virtually  any 
aal  all  who  would  wish  to  oome  and  flnd 
«mrk  in  this  country." 

This  is  simply  not  tnie.  The  immigration 
reforms  which  have  been  sponsored  by  four 
nrevious  administrations,  including  that  of 
President  Eisenhower,  have  nowhere  caUed 
?or  open  floodgates  or  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions  indeed,  the  1960  Republican  campaign 
niatform,  which  has  been  repudiated  hy  the 
Goldwater-MUler  ticket,  required  that:  '  The 
annual  number  of  immigrants  we  accept  be 
at  least  doubled;  obsolete  immigration  laws 
be  amended  by  outlawing  the  outdated  1920 
census  data  as  a  base  and  substituting  the 
I960  census." 

The  bill,  which  was  originally  introduced 
for  President  Kennedy  and  now  is  endorsed 
by  President  Johnson  does  not  go  this  far. 
Instead  of  "doubling"  the  annual  intake  of 
immigrants,  as  the  Republicans  advocated  in 
I960  this  bill  would  Increase  the  total  n\im- 
ber  eligible  to  165,000.  It  now  is  157,000  but, 
because  of  the  national  origins  quota  system 
condemned  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
aUke  up  to  this  year,  the  limit  is  never 
reached  because  many  countries  never  reach 
their  quota.  The  blU  proposes  that  unused 
quotas  be  transferred  to  countries  where  the 
number  of  applicants  exceeds  the  number 
fixed  by  quota. 

The  bill,  moreover,  applies  rigid  standards; 
first  priority  goes  to  people  who  have  skills 
which  are  in  short  supply  here;  second  to 
persons  whose  families  already  live  here  and 
third  to  those  whose  applications  have  been 
longest  pending.  The  reforms  would  be 
gradual,  and  they  would  not  even  be  very 
generous.  Mr.  MniEa  must  know  that  they 
open  no  floodgates,  admit  no  hungry  hordes 
competing  for  the  Jobs  available  in  South 
Bend  or  anywhere  else. 

An  even  more  complete  depeurture  from  the 
truth  is  Mr.  Miller's  statement  that:  "And 
now  the  administration  wants  a  50-percent 
reduction  In  tariffs  so  more  foreign-made 
goods  can  flood  our  marltets.  Why  should 
we  lower  our  tariffs  imiess  these  foreign  coun- 
tries extend  lis  the  same  privilege  in  oxir  mar- 
kets? It  Just  doesn't  make  sense.  Any  tariff 
reductions  should  be  reciprocal  and  selec- 
tive." 


[Ftom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Trtbime,  Sept.  8,  1964] 

DXSTOETING    THE    IMMIGRATION     ISSTJE 


The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  is  now  law  was  passed  to  do  exactly 
this.  Called  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  it 
gave  the  President  the  right  to  reduce  tariffs 
as  much  as  60  percent  on  any  given  item,  pro- 
vided he  obtained  a  similar  concession  from 
the  negotiating  nation.  The  rise  of  the 
Conunon  Market  and  other  huge  trading 
blocs  which  can  outbid  us  in  world  markets 
made  necessary  a  completely  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  world  trade. 

The  Trade  Rxpansion  Act  makes  this  new 
approach  and  puts  us  in  a  bargaining  posi- 
tion to  sell  ovir  ovim  goods  in  competition 
with  those  of  other  Industralized  nations. 
This  export  trade  Is  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  stagnation  for  our  industrial 
areas.  Mr.  Millxr's  distortion  of  trade  ex- 
pcuislon  and  its  meaning  implies  that  he 
thinks  his  audiences  are  fools  or  dupes. 


Representative  WnxiAM  E.  Miller,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York,  misrepresented  proposals 
to  reform  U.S.  immigration  policies  in  his 
speech  yesterday  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Republican  vice  presidential  candi- 
date alleged  that  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration seeks  to  "completely  abolish  our 
selective  system  on  immigration."  He  said 
the  nvunber  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the 
United  States  would  increase  threefold  next 
year  if  current  Immigration  laws  are  re- 
pealed. "These  people  will  need  Jobs,"  he 
told  his  audience.  "Are  you  willing  to  give 
them  yours?" 

Instead  of  attempts  to  "toy  with  danger- 
ous programs"  in  the  fleld  of  immigration. 
Miller  said,  the  United  States  should  "use  its 
strength  to  create  new  opportunity  for  the 
oppressed"  in  their  homelands. 

The  misrepresentation  involved  in  these 
few  statements  is  remarkably  thorough. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  not  pro- 
posed that  the  Nation  should  "completely 
abolish  our  selective  system  on  immigra- 
tion." It  has  proposed  Instead — as  the  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions proposed  before  it — that  the  Nation's 
quota  system  for  Immigrants  should  be  based, 
not  upon  nationality,  but  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individuals  seeking  admittance 
to  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  outlined  the  objective 
clearly  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to 
Congress  January  8 : 

"We  must  •  •  •  lift  by  legislation  the  bars 
of  discrimination  against  those  who  seek 
entry  into  our  country,  particularly  those 
with  much-needed  skills  and  those  Joining 
their  families.  In  establishing  preferences, 
a  nation  built  by  the  immigrants  of  all 
lands  can  ask  those  who  now  seek  admis- 
sion: 'What  can  you  do  for  our  country?' 
But  we  should  not  be  asking:  'In  what  coun- 
try were  you  born?' " 

The  late  President  Kennedy  presented  the 
basic  issue  in  this  way:  "A  new,  enlightened 
policy  of  immigration  need  not  provide  for 
unlimited  immigration  but  simply  for  so 
much  Immigration  as  our  country  could  ab- 
sorb and  which  would  be  in  the  national 
interest.  The  most  serious  defect  in  the 
present  law  is  not  that  it  is  restrictive  but 
that  many  of  the  restrictions  are  based  on 
false  or  unjust  premises." 

The  essential  facts  on  U.8.  immigration 
policy  are  clear  enough.  During  the  1963 
fllscal  year,  306,000  immigrants  were  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States.  Only  103,000  of 
them  were  admitted  xmder  the  quota  system 
miller  Is  defending.  The  other  203,000  were 
nonquota  immigrants — natives  of  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  spouses  and  children 
of  American  citizens,  and  refugees  admitted 
imder  special  legislation.  The  argument  con- 
cerns the  quota  immigrants — and  the  total 
of  such  immigrants  has  been  less  than  330,- 
000  per  year  since  1925. 

The  question  is  whether  the  quota  should 
be  continued  on  the  basis  of  national  origin 
or  established  on  the  basis  of  the  quaUfl- 
cations  of  individual  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. 

EskCh  Exiropean  nation  is  allocated  an  an- 
nual quota  of  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
number  of  persons  from  that  nation  living 
m  the  United  States  in  1920.  Asian  and 
African  countries  are  assigned  only  the  mini- 
mum quota  of  100.  The  annual  quotas  now 
In  effect  total  156,687,  but  the  quotas  are 
not  filled — chiefly  because  Great  Britain  and 
Eire  do  not  use  their  full  quotas.  Yet,  small- 
quota  nations  like  Greece,  Italy,  Poland. 
Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia  have  long  Usts  of 
citizens  hoping  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  inunlgration  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Johnson   administration   woxild   reduce 


each  country's  immigration  quota  by  90 
percent  a  year  until  it  was  eliminated  in  the 
fifth  year.  Quota  numbers  thus  released 
would  be  placed  in  a  reserve  pool  to  be  filled 
by  applicants  who  had  special  skills  needed 
in  the  United  States,  to  unmarried,  adult 
sons  and  daughters  of  American  citizens,  and 
to  spouses  and  children  of  noncitizens  law- 
fxilly  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
Next  priority  for  admission  from  the  quota 
pool  would  go  to  other  relatives  of  UJ3. 
citizens  and  residents  and  to  workers  with 
special  skills. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
a  former  XJS.  Foreign  Service  ofQcer  described 
the  issue  this  way: 

"Because  of  the  national  origins  system 
the  first  Interview  question  we  automatically 
ask  is  'Where  were  you  born?'  If  the  an- 
swer is  Germany,  England,  or  Ireland,  we 
know  o\ir  problems  are  greatly  simplified;  if 
the  answer  is  Italy,  Greece,  or  Poland,  then 
our  applicant  is  in  for  a  very  difficult  time. 
But  if  the  reply  is  Formosa,  Japan,  or  Korea, 
then  we  must  honestly  tell  the  applicant  that 
his  case  is  practically  hopeless.  In  fact, 
even  potential  immigrants  from  'good  quota 
countries'  are  often  treated  as  if  they  wished 
to  undermine  the  Republic  rather  than  con- 
tribute to  its  enduring  strength. 

"I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest 
stepM  toward  convincing  the  world  that 
America  is  moving  forward  toward  the  g^reat 
society  would  be  liberalization  and  modiflca- 
tlon  of  ova  immigration  laws.  Under  the 
proposed  new  system  the  basic  criteria  for 
Immigration  to  this  Nation  of  inunlgrants 
would  be  individual  merit  rather  than  acci- 
dent of  birth. 

"For  the  common  people  throughout  the 
world  America  still  retains  an  immense  res- 
ervoir of  good  will.  A  revision  of  the  biased, 
bigoted,  and  archaic  national  origins  system 
will  tend  to  reinforce  this  global  faith  in 
America  and  help  insure  that  our  Nation 
continues  to  be  the  world's  best  hope." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  could 
Miller  state  in  a  public  speech  that  the 
administration  seeks  to  "completely  abolish 
our  selective  system  on  immigration"?  How 
could  he  claim  that  inunlgration  would  triple 
next  year  if  the  proposed  legislation  is  en- 
acted? How  could  he  suggest  that  the  pro- 
fessional men  and  particvilarly  skilled  work- 
ers most  likely  to  be  admitted  under  the 
reform  proposal  would  take  Jobe  away  from 
XJS.  citizens  now  filling  them? 

The  reflex  reaction  among  Miller's  ad- 
mirers to  such  questions  iisually  is  that 
critics  are  attacking  the  conservative  posi- 
tion. But  Miller  was  not  stating  the  con- 
servative position  on  immigration  in  the 
statements  quoted  here.  He  was  misstating 
the  position  of  the  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  administrations  on 
the  issue  of  whether  quotas  should  be  based 
on  national  origins  or  qualifications  of  immi- 
grants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of 
his  misrepresentation.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  is  based  upon  an  appalling  Igno- 
rance of  the  issue  or  a  deliberate  intent  to  de- 
ceive his  listeners. 


[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Eagle,  Sept.  0. 
1964] 
High  and  Low  Campaion  Roads 
It  has  been  widely  reported  that  Barbt 

GOLDWATER  ChOSS  WiLLIAM  MnJ.ER  SS  hlS  VlCe 

presidential  runnlngmate  because  he  Is  a 
"gutflghter"  and  drives  President  Johnson 
wild.  The  vice  presidential  nominee's  flrst 
speeches  Illustrate  the  point. 

Speaking  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  the 
closing  of  the  Studebaker  plant  has  cut  into 
employment,  Miller  played  on  the  fears  and 
concerns  of  voters  with  a  two-pronged  at- 
tack— on  the  administration's  policies  on  Im- 
migration and  foreign  trade. 
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"He  (President  Johnson)  pro- 
's abolish  our  selective  system 
and  Instead  open  the  flood- 
vl^tually  any  and  all  who  would 
and  find  work  In  this  country. 
of  Immigrants  next   year  will 
These  people  will  need 
wUl  they  find  them?" 
said:     "The    administration 
percent  reduction  In  tariffs  so 
goods  can  flood  our  mar- 
ijiakes  less  than  little  sense.     We 
many  Industries  already  have 
adversely;  how  many  jobs  have 
bow    many    plants    have    been 
foreign  competition." 
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jn  foreign   trade.     The   50-per- 
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Mr.  President,  the  Mlchl- 
Df  Ann  Arbor,  recently  pub- 
eicellent  editorial  on  the  con- 
by  Congress'  delay  In  ap- 
fimds  for  various  education 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Michigan  Daily  editorial  of  September  5 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
,  Congress  Delays  HEW  Bill;  Education 
Funds  Come  Late 

Nearly  everyone  believes  lu  the  Importance 
of  education.  It  helps  prepare  a  labor  force 
to  keep  pace  with  technology.  It  removes 
the  strains  of  prejudice  carried  by  unedu- 
cated minds.  It  develops  a  responsible 
citizenry 

But  precisely  because  It  Is  a  benefit  so 
widely  acknowledged,  education  is  kept  wait- 
ing for  Federal  asslst<^nce.  Even  its  most, 
avid  proponents  know  that  passage  of  edu- 
cation bills  makes  dramatic  news  in  election 
years — and  the  closer  to  election  day  the  bet- 
ter. In  Congress,  where  it  has  become  a  tar- 
get of  stalling  tactics,  education  is  su.Iering 
again  this  year  because  of  its  popularity. 

The  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  is  still  pending 
before  Congress.  In  the  bill  are  funds  to 
implement  programs  which  would  provide 
student  loans,  foster  vocational  education, 
and  build  higher  education  facilities.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  should  have  come  in  June. 

The  programs  themselves  were  authorized 
last  December.  Congressional  procedures  re- 
quire, however,  that  the  specific  appropri- 
ation for  a  program  be  passed  In  a  second 
measure. 

The  multibillion  dollar  HEW  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  March  but  has  played  second 
fiddle  to  everything  from  the  civil  rights  bill 
to  medicare.  Some  election-minded  Congress- 
men have  been  stalling  passage  until  Just  as 
close  as  possible  to  November.  Others,  like 
Senator  Philip  Hakt,  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
and  Representative  George  Meader,  Republi- 
can, of  Ann  Arbor,  have  fought  for  more 
vigorous  action.  But  the  bill  has  moved 
slowly  through  committee  and  floor  action  in 
both  Houses. 

When  finally  passed,  the  different  House 
and  Senate  versions  required  conference  set- 
tlement. A  settlement  reached,  the  bill  now 
awaits  quick  acceptance  In  Congress  and 
the   President's  signature 

These  actions  are  formalities;  thus  passage 
appears  imminent.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
point.  By  allowing  the  bill  to  remain  un- 
passed  until  now,  Congress  has  placed  a 
strain  on  any  institution  expecting  or  need- 
ing funds. 

The  strain  is  quite  evident  at  the 
university. 

The  jam  up  left  the  university  without 
$350,000  in  student  loan  funds  which  it  ex- 
pected and  which  should  come  through 
shortly.  Another  $350,000  will  be  provided 
second  semester  if  the  university  gets  its 
anticipated  $700,000  share  of  the  bill's  appro- 
priations. The  Office  of  Education  did  pro- 
vide a  tie-over  sum  of  more  than  $260,000, 
but  this  was  clearly  inadequate. 

The  result  was  that  University  Director  of 
Financial  Aids  Walter  Rea  and  his  assistant. 
Karl  Strelfl,  were  left  in  an  untenable  situ- 
ation. They  were  forced  to  resort  to  emer- 
gency funds  to  meet  loan  commitments 
made  during  the  spring  and  siunmer. 
(Ironically,  when  Congress  approves  the  ap- 
propriation, the  university  will  probably  re- 
ceive more  than  the  projected  $700,000  for 
the  year,  so  Rea  is  still  Interviewing  loan 
applicants.) 

But  what  Congress  may  pass  in  3  months 
could  go  to  help  needy  students  right  now. 

About  a  block  from  the  financial  aids 
office,  the  evidence  of  congressional  neglect 
Is  even  more  disturbing.  Angell  Hall  and 
adjacent  science  facilities  attest  to  a  severe 
classroom  shortage  which  Dean  William 
Haber  calls  the  most  crucial  problem  faced 
by  the  literary  college. 


To  alleviate  space  shortages  all  over  th. 
country,  Congress  passed  its  $12  bin^ 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  last  vear  frS 
construction  of  graduate  and  undererad^,./ 
buildings.  The  act  spread  thU  %to^ 
over  a  3-year  period  starting  in  the  laS-S 
fiscal  year,  which  runs  July  through  Ju^ 

But  Congress,  by  not  passing  the  necea^ 
appropriations,  pushed  the  bill  back  a  y^ 

A  certain  delay  is  to  be  expected  befor^ 
bureaucratic  wheels  start  to  turn  But 
when  Congress,  fully  cognizant  of  the  ur- 
gency  of  these  funds,  extends  these  delavi 
for  political  purposes,  the  situation  becomw 
dangerous. 

Congress  should  make  sure  that  the  HEW 
appropriation  passes  Immediately,  releasing 
the  loan  and  buUding  funds.  For  the  future 
it  is  imperative  that  the  need  for  education 
aid  be  met  with  the  same  urgency  provoked 
by  other  national  crises. 

I 

PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  AMERICAN 
FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  title  was  placed  on  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  Atlantic  City  this  week  by  Ron- 
ald W.  De  Lucien,  director,  fishery  prod- 
ucts program,  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion, at  the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the 
Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  De  Lucien  talked  commonsense 
about  the  American  fishery.  In  the  be- 
lief that  what  he  had  to  say  should  com- 
mand even  a  wider  audience  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

History  reminds  us  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  the  17th  century  questioned  tbe 
Pilgrims  as  to  how  they  planned  to  support 
themselves  In  the  New  World.  The  harvest 
of  the  seas  was  the  answer. 

From  this  modest  beginning  of  America'! 
first  commercial  venture,  the  American  fish- 
ing industry  grew  and  developed  tintil  It  has 
become  an  Important  economic  part  of  over 
20  of  our  States.  It  Is  an  Industry  that  em- 
ploys over  500,000  workers  and  produces  goods 
worth  over  $1  billion  at  retail  prices  annu- 
ally. 

I  submit  that  this  Industry  has  evidenced 
much  progress.  I  submit  that  this  industry 
is  important  not  only  as  an  integral  part  of 
many  of  our  coastal  communities,  but  it  li 
Important  to  our  entire  Nation.  I  believe 
also  that  our  commercial  fishing  Industry 
has  great  promise  for  the  futtire. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  upon  some  of  the  critical  problems 
facing  the  American  fishing  indtistry.  It  Is 
true  that  each  segment,  whether  fisherman, 
canner,  or  retailer,  or  each  fishery  such  as 
ttina  or  menhaden,  may  have  Its  own  par- 
ticular problems.  Nevertheless,  these  prob- 
lems, I  believe  are  Interrelated,  and  should 
be  viewed  as  part  of  major  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  fishing  Industry  as  a  whols. 
No  one  segment  of  the  Indtistry  can  prosper, 
In  the  long  run,  unless  the  entire  American 
fishing  Industry  meets  and  overcomes  the 
following  challenges. 

The  most  immediate  challenge  facing  the 
Industry  today  Is  the  Nation's  declining  share 
of  world  fishery  production.  We  have  often 
heard  that  the  United  States  has  been  rele- 
grated  in  recent  years  from  second  to  fifth 
place  among  the  fishing  nations  of  the  world. 
We  now  follow  Japan.  Peru,  mainland  China, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  trend  is  quite 
clear  when  we  look  at  the  record.    In  194B 
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TTS  fishery  catch  was  some  21/2  million 
*^!tr^  tons  oul  of  a  total  world  finery  har- 
""fnf  19  million  metric  tons.  Thus,  the 
'"^L  share  constituted  about  13  percent 
^°Te  world  catch.  In  contrast,  the  1962 
°L^  Ztch  of  the  United  States  was  roughly 
SSmon  metric  tons  out  of  a  world  catch 
^■]  «r  45  mUlion  metric  tons.  This  time  the 
nfthie  dropped  to  less  than  7  percent  of 
^  ^-  fiYl  world  fishery  production.  I  say 
S!tTls  Nation's  decVlng  share  of  the 
"^  Jtnf  the  oceans  can  only  be  regarded  as 
^SifsetbaS  for  a  country  that  Is  ble^ed 
t,S  t^o^nds  of  miles  of  coastline  adja- 
^Tt  to  sSme  of  the  world's  richest  fisheries. 
Tli  a  STs^ter  disgrace  when  we  recall  the 
tiadltlon  of  this  country  as  a  fishing  nation 

Another   serious    problem   facing   our    In- 
M  is  the  rapid  acceleration  of  fishery 
f^r-^rts     Now,  some  Imports  are  Inevitable 
Sfare  needed  to  meet  a  particular  demand^ 
But  the  overall  trend  of  fishery  Imports  Into 
fhls  country  Is  serious.    It  Is  an  alarming  fact 
JhiShery  imports  into  the  United  States  In 
SSSmprised^iearly  60  percent  of  the  total 
BUDDlv  of  all  fishery  products  In  this  coun- 
rv     Yet    m  contrast.   Imports  In    1954,   10 
v/ars  aKo"  only  amounted  to  some  37  percent 
nf  total  supply.     America  Is  the  largest  Im- 
IrSr  of  fishery  products  In  the  world.    This 
u  often  overlooked.     It  Is  a  fact  that  this 
country  is  a  prime  market  for  fishery  prod- 
ucts     Albeit,    If    the    Importation    level    of 
fishery  products  continues  to  rise,  this  fact 
will  seriously  negate  any  of  our  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate our  domestic   Industry.     All  the 
king's  men  will  not  be  able  to  put  us  together 

This  brings  us  to  another  critical  problem 
facing  our  domestic  Industry.     It  Is  unques- 
tionably concomitant  to  our  Import  prob- 
lem    This  is  the  threat  of  tariff  reductions 
on  aU  existing  fishery  duties.     Despite  the 
high  level  of  fishery  Imports,  the  adminis- 
tration's    Trade     Expansion     Act     provides, 
among  other  things,  for  possible  tariff  cuts 
of  50  percent  of  existing  duties  for  all  duties 
on  the  UJS.  tariff  schedule.     The  law  allows 
an  across-the-board  reduction  for  all  fishery 
products  which  now  have  a  duty.    The  effect 
of  this  law  on  the  domestic  fishing  Industry 
Is  not  clear  at  present  because  the  trade  ne- 
gotiations   are    stUl    underway    in    Geneva. 
These  talks  are  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
trade  talks  under  GATT,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Nevertheless,  oxir 
Industry  has  been  placed  In  a  grave  position. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  Is 
not  purposely  aimed  at  our  domestic  fishing 
Industry.     Fishery   tariff  reduction   Is   only 
embraced  as  part  of  an  overall  scheme  to 
reduce  all  tariffs.     Still,  the  Impact  will  be 
the  same — an   adverse   and  seriously  detri- 
mental Impact.    I  say  this  because  generally 
the  domestic  fishing  Industry  is  not  export 
oriented.    In  fact,  the  record  of  imports  re- 
veals just  the  opposite.    Furthermore,  some 
of  our  domestic   fishery   operations   cannot 
withstand  a  sharp  rise  In  Imports  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
Government  prevent  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions at  the  current  GATT  negotiations. 
Many  of  us  In  the  Industry  see  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  what  little  protection  we  now 
have.  The  record  clearly  shows  that  our 
existing  Import  duties  on  fishery  products 
have  In  no  way  hampered  foreign  Imports. 
American  tariffs  on  fishery  products  have 
been  reduced  consistently  on  virtually  all 
fishery  Items  on  our  tariff  schedule  through- 
out past  trade  conferences.  Moreover,  many 
fishery  products  enter  duty-free.  The  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry  needs  a  5-year  mora- 
torium on  fishery  tariff  reductions  until  re- 
cent efforts  undertaken  to  rebuild  and 
strengthen  our  Industry  have  had  a  chance 
to  work.  We  need  to  hold  the  line  on  our 
fishery  duties.  We  hope  the  administration 
win  heed  our  request.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  the  UB.  fishing  Industry  should  be  de- 
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prlved  of  the  present  minimal  tariff  protec- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  fishery 
duties  are  among  the  lowest  In  the  world. 
Therefore,  we  strongly  hope  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment win  not  sacrifice  this  Industry.  To  do 
so  would  place  this  domestic  Industry  In 
economic  jeopardy,  and  would  most  assured- 
ly negate  all  assistance  programs  which  are 
designed  to  rehabilitate  the  Industry. 

Turning  to  a  need  rather  than  a  problem, 
research  comes  to  mind.  This  Is  an  area 
which  means  many  things  for  many  people 
and  for  many  segments  within  our  domestic 
fisheries.  Much  has  been  done  to  learn  about 
the  secrets  of  the  sea.  Our  Industry  has 
developed  gear  techniques,  located  fisheries, 
delved  into  the  habits  of  fish,  and  devised 
better  ways  to  process  and  market  products. 
We  In  the  National  Canners  Association  know 
the  value  of  research.  Last  year,  the  NCA 
laboratories  celebrated  the  50th  year  anni- 
versary since  the  founding  of  our  Industry 
research  centers  In  1913. 

Nevertheless,  scientists  wlU  agree  that  re- 
search never  stops.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  the  fishing  Industry.  I  say  this  because 
there  Is  much  to  be  done.  In  many  ways 
the  American  fishing  Industry  has  lagged  far 
behind  the  progress  made  In  other  Industries. 
We  all  know  that  many  of  our  fishery  opera- 
tions are  Inefficient.  Many  of  our  vessels  are 
obsolete  and  Inadequate.  It  would  seem  that 
the  vagaries  of  nature  Inherent  in  fishing 
activity  dictate  that  the  Industry  rely  on 
scientific  knowledge. 

Thus.  I  would  say  that  a  problem  facing 
our  industry  Is  the  need  for  greater  knowl- 
edge of  our  fishery  operations.  Knowledge 
which  would  strengthen  the  economics  of 
any  segment  of  the  fishing  Industry  Is  al- 
ways useful.  I  refer  to  such  knowledge  In- 
cluding gear  and  vessel  technology,  applied 
fishery  biology,  processing,  and  marketing 
techniques.  I  believe  that  this  Is  the  vital 
key  in  paving  the  way  for  a  healthier  com- 
mercial fishing  industry. 

There  are  other  problems  facing  our  in- 
dustry which  should  be  mentioned.    Among 
these  I  would  like  to  make  a  reference  to  a 
need  for  additional  consvimer  education  and 
marketing  programs.    It  Is  an  appalling  fact 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fishery 
products  has  not  shown  a  significant  change 
in  this  country  In  the  last  30  years.    Why  Is 
this?    I  submit  that  some  of  our  fishery  seg- 
ments have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
Our  industry   has  lost  consumers  to  other 
competitive  products  because  we  have  not 
been  aggressive  enough  In  the  marketplace. 
We  should  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  other 
protein  Industries.    We  all  know  that  fishery 
products  contain  a  high  source  of  valuable 
animal  protein  essential  to  our  diet.    Many 
of  our  products  are  jxist  as  convenient  and 
attractive  to  serve  as  other  like  producte. 
Oimce  for  ounce  many  of  our  fishery  prod- 
ucts are  lees  expensive.     Indeed,  there  has 
been    some    excellent    consumer    education 
work  done  by  various  fishery  segments  and 
organizations.    I  think  the  Industry  can  do 
more      The  net  result  would  be  a  greater 
consumption    of    fishery    products    In    this 

"^A^review  of  problems  facing  our  Industry 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  mention 
of  the  fierce  and  Increasing  competition  of 
foreign  fishing  fieets  against  American  fi^er- 
men.  I  understand  that  a  spokesman  from 
the  US  State  Department  is  on  the  pro- 
gram Wednesday,  at  which  time  foreign 
fishery  developments  of  Interest  wlU  be  dis- 
cussed. Therefore.  I  would  simply  like  t<) 
make  a  few  observations  at  this  time.  First, 
there  Is  no  question  that  foreign  competition 
Is  increasing.  The  rising  population  of  the 
world  necessitates  a  greater  harvest  of  food 
resources  from  the  oceans.  The  developing 
nations  turn  to  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food 
and  as  a  means  of  developing  Industry  and 
bolstering  their  foreign  exchange  position. 
Second     the    Increased    foreign    fishing    ac- 


tivity   has   occurred   with    great   frequency 
along  otu-  coastal  waters  or  In  our  traditional 
fisheries.    Despite  the  obvious  problems  this 
poses,   one   aspect  that  Is  sometimes  over- 
looked   Is    that    the    foreign    competition   is 
unfair  in  many  Instances.     I  say  this  be- 
cause many  of  these  foreign  fleets  have  aug- 
mented their  fishing  capability  by  the  addi- 
tion of  modem  vessels  and  equipment  with 
the  help  of  their  government.     In  fact,  in 
some  cases,  the  U.S.  Government  has  given 
aid.     I   say  unfair  because  many  of  these 
same  foreign  fieets  have  carried  out  an  overt 
policy  of  harassment  or  complete  disregard 
of  American  fishing  operations.     Moreover, 
much     of     the     Increased     foreign     fishing 
threatens  some  of  our  traditional  fisheries 
becatise  these  foreign  nations  have  little  re- 
gard for  conservation.    To  cite  one  example, 
there  were  recent  reports  that  the  Soviets 
might  be  vising  a  sUctlon-plpe  method  of 
fishing  for  herring  off  the  North  American 
coast.    What  will  this  do  ultimately  to  these 
Important  stocks  of  fish  off  our  coasts? 

Indeed,  foreign  fishing  activities  ptuport 
to  be  an  Increasing  problem  for  those  ocean 
resotu-ces    which    have    been    traditionally 
harvested  by  American  fishermen.    Although 
harassment  on  the  high  seas  Is  not  new  to 
the   American   fisherman,    the   Instances   of 
gear  conflict  have  multiplied  In  recent  years. 
I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  reference 
to  a  political  problem  which  confronts  our 
Industry.    I  believe  that  the  American  fishing 
Industry   Is    In   many   ways   politically   Im- 
mature.    We  do  not  have  a  national  voice. 
As  a  result.  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have   not   been   totally  responsive 
to  the  American  fishing  Industry.    Obvious- 
ly, all  segments  within  the  Industry  cannot 
agree  on  all  things  at  all  times.    But  there 
are  Issues  on  which  we  can  often  reach  some 
consensus.      The    various    segments    should 
support  each  other  when  such  support  would 
not  be  Inimical  to  self-interest.    If  one  seg- 
ment Is  strengthened,  this  will  help  Indirect- 
ly the  other  segments  In  our  Industry  In  the 
long  run.     One  of  the  ways  to  enhance  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry's  political  savvy 
Is  to  maintain  strong  representative  orga- 
nizations.    Needless  to  say.  such  organiza- 
tions are  only  as  good  as  the  support  that 
Is   given   by   their   members.     The   Atlantic 
States  Marine   Fisheries   Commission   Is  an 
excellent  example  of  an  organization  which, 
when  given  the  proper  support,  can  bring 
about  accomplishments  for  Its  Industry. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  us  in  the 
Industry  are  becoming  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  political  support  In  meeting  some 
of  the  challenges  confronting  otu-  Industry. 
A  look  at  the  fishery  legislation  which  was 
enacted    in    the    88th    Congress    points    up. 
I   believe,    a   renewed    sense    of    Interest    in 
Congress  for  our  Industry.     This  legislation 
was  not  passed  by  accident.    It  was  the  result 
of  hard  work  of  many  of  you  In  the  fishing 
Industry.      Although    I    understand    that    a 
full  review  of  this  fishery  legislation  wlU  be 
reported  elsewhere  on  the  program.  I  think 
Congress'   record   in  the   88th   deserves  the 
studied  attention  of  all  of  us.     Among  the 
more  Important  pieces  of  fishery  legislation 
Is  the  recent  Inclusion  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  for  the  first  time  In 
the  food-for-peace  program.     This  proposal 
alone   offers  the  potential  to  alleviate  dis- 
turbing surplus  conditions  of  certain  fishery 
products.     In   addition,   we   now    have   the 
opportunity  to  use  the  Public  Law  480  mech- 
anism   to    expand    sales    of    our    domestic 
fishery  products  abroad.     This  wlU   aid  us 
In    developing    oversea    markets.      The    re- 
newal of  the  fishing  vessel  construction  pro- 
gram Is  another  congressional  action  which 
offers  definitive  assistance  to  our  Industry. 
In  conclusion,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I  beUeve 
the    American    fishing    Industry    has    great 
promise.    The  demand  for  our  products  will 
continue.    There  wlU  always  be  a  need  for 
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OP  THE  ORDER  SONS 
ITALY  IN  AMERICA 


4osponsor  of  the  administration 
bill  and   am  in  complete 
with  the  views  expressed  with 
Calabrese  in  his  statement  be- 
platform  committee.     I  corn- 
views  and  those  of  the  organi- 
represents  to  my  colleagues 
inanimous  consent  that  they  be 
n  the  Record  at  this  point  as 

remain, 
being  no  objection,  the  state - 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


or  Senator  Antbont  O.  Cala- 
Ohio,  Assistant  National  Presi- 
TBX  Oboeb  Sons  or  Italy  in  Amsb- 
MKMWEH  or  THE  All-Amekican 
or  THE  NATioNALrrr  Division  or 

DEilOCSATIC  Partt 


INT»ODTTCnON 


Chi  irman 


and  distinguished  members 
ttee,  I  am  grateful  for  the  prlvl- 
bef  ore  you  today  to  present  cer- 
and  proposals  that  may  be  help- 
formulation  of  the  1964  platform 
Party.    Specifically,  I  hope 
that  I  am  about  to 
be  endorsed  by  this  committee  and 
These  proposals  are  Important  to 
Party  and  to  the  Nation  for 
the  views  and  aspirations  of 
Americans  who  are  proud  of 
heritage. 
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OBJsqnvES  or  the  order  sons  or  italt 

IN  AMERICA 

slate  I 


at  the  outset  that  I  am  grateful 

Carl  B.  Albert,  chairman 

Committee  and  Its  members,  for  the 

to  make  this  statement  on  be- 

Order  Sons  of  Italy  In  America. 

Sons  of  Italy  In  America  Is  per- 

m  Invaluable  service  by  providing 

whereby  Americans  of  various 

are  assured  of  a  channel  of  oom- 

wlth    their    representatives    In 

Not  only  do  I  wish  to  acknowl- 

Important  fact,  but  I  also  wish  to 


add  that  It  is  also  making  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  in  highlighting  the  American 
landscape  as  a  vast  mosaic  composed  of  many 
ciUtures  and  heritages.  Through  the  work  of 
the  council,  all  Americans  have  been  effec- 
tively reminded  that  the  real  strength  of 
America  lies  in  its  many  national  and  racial 
strains  and  that  blended  together  they  have 
made  the  United  States,  the  youngest  of 
Western  nations,  also  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  the  council  will  help 
demonstrate  in  a  concrete  way  that  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  their  national  origin, 
have  the  right  to  express  their  views  and 
aspirations  and  enjoy  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity. 

the  ITALIAN  heritage  IX  AMERICA 

In  this  beloved  land,  Americans  of  all  ori- 
gins are  singularly  privileged  to  be  able  to 
retain  something  of  their  past  heritages  in 
addition  to  their  American  heritage.  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  origin  are  no  less  grateful 
than  other  Americans  for  this  privilege. 

The  roots  of  Italian-Americans  go  back  to 
the  very  founding  of  our  Nation.  From  its 
beginning,  Americans  of  Italian  origin  have 
offered  their  efforts,  labors,  and  talents  to 
help  this  Nation  truly  to  become  a  "land  of 
the  free."  As  assistant  national  president 
of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  I  share 
the  pride  of  25  million  Americans  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  heritage  of  our  fore- 
fathers contributed  toward  the  establishment 
and  the  fostering  of  the  American  heritage. 

equalitt  of  opportttnity  :  the  order  sons  op 
italy  in  america  goal 

We  afiarm,  however,  that  no  group  has 
a  monopoly  over  Americanism  and  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation  was 
brought  about  by  the  contribution  of  all 
Americans.  Like  all  Americans,  those  of 
Italian  heritage  share  the  desire  and  the  hope 
that  this  Nation  continue  to  go  forward 
toward  the  fullest  achievement  of  its  na- 
tional goal.  That  goal,  broadly  stated  and 
enshrined  for  all  time  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  stands  for  the  equality  of  all 
men.  It  Implies  equality  before  the  law  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  or  previous  na- 
tional origin.  This  is  the  American  ideal 
toward  which  we  all  strive. 

Thrbughout  Its  history,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  consistently  advocated  measures 
and  programs  which  foster  the  rights  and 
opportiuiitles  of  all  Americans.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  this  is  clear- 
ly true  today.  Democratic  legislation  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  for  educating  the 
young  and  adults  alike,  aiding  the  elderly, 
eradicating  poverty,  Improving  the  social  se- 
curity system,  furthering  urban  renewal  and 
development,  and  insuring  for  all  Americans 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  is 
designed  to  effectuate  what  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic platform  called  "the  rights  of  man." 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage  have  always 
had  a  profoxind  respect  for  these  human 
rights  and  freedoms.  We,  therefore,  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  ob- 
tain their  full  recognition:  we  support  pres- 
ent proposals  to  effect  their  implementation, 
and  we  advocate  continued  effort  by  all 
Democrats  to  achieve  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty. Justice  and  equality,  without  which  no 
country  can  be  truly  great  and  no  society 
truly  civilized. 

SPECIFIC    AREAS    OF    CONCERN    AND    PROPOSALS 

However,  like  all  Americans  we  share  con- 
cern, hopes,  and  aspirations,  and  feel  strongly 
that  certain  areas  require  adjustment  in 
order  to  achieve  them.  We  earnestly  hope 
and  urge  that  the  Democratic  Party  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  their  attainment  as 
legitimate  Interests  of  so  many  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

I  refer  particularly  to  two  areas  In  which 
those  Interests  are  the  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion presently  before  Congress.     One  con- 


cerns the  subject  of  Immigration   in  ^lu 
It    is    widely    held    that    the    pr^t^ 
discriminate  unfah-ly  against  the  n«ti»»!I 
of    several    European    countries,    inciiSr* 
Italy.  "iwuoini 

NATIONAL    ORIGINS    QUOTA    STSTXIC 

Just  as  our  broad  national  goal  of  equaut. 
Of  opportvmity  Is  not  to  be  predicated' 
previous  national  origin  or  other  dlscrlaui^ 
tory  factors,  so,  too,  we  urge  the  elimlaa^ 
of  all  discriminatory  provisions  In  our  inT 
migration  laws.  Specifically,  we  urge  ^ 
abolition  of  the  national  origins  quota  m 
tem.  That  system,  on  which  the  presMt 
Immigration  laws  are  based,  violates  the  ver* 
principles  upon  which  our  country  wu 
founded  and  which  have  made  It  a  free  and 
great  land.  It  has  been  described  as  a  "gra- 
tuitous Insult"  by  Congressman  Cellai^ 
New  York,  whose  bill,  H.R.  7700,  would  abol- 
l.sh  the  national  origins  quota  system  in  j 
years.  May  I  add  that  the  Congressman'! 
bill  embodies  recommendations  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President  Ken- 
nedy  and  later  endorsed  by  President  John- 
son. 

Senator  Hart,  of  Michigan,  cosponaor  of 
the  bin,  has  stated:  "No  provision  of  na- 
tional law  has  been  more  repugnant  to  many 
peoples  throughout  the  world  •  •  •  than 
Judging  a  man's  worth  for  Immigration  to 
our  Nation  on  the  basis  of  birth  or  the  ra- 
cial necessity  of  his  parents.  This  mean- 
ness of  spirit  of  our  law  Is  alien  and  apart 
from  the  great  tradition  of  this  Nation.  We 
are  morally  committed  •  •  •  to  seek  a  na- 
tional policy  which  will  make  the  simple 
truth  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul — "God  *  •  • 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Im- 
migrants  who  came  to  our  shores  from  the 
very  beginning  did  not  claim  a  common 
country  or  origin.  They  were  not  all  of  the 
same  religious  faith,  nor  did  they  have  a 
common  language.  Notwithstanding,  woren 
together  by  common  purposes  and  ideali, 
they  founded  the  greatest  nation  known  to 
history.  Only  by  the  fusion  and  combined 
strength  of  aU  the  heritages  were  they  able 
to  create  "a  new  nation  under  God  with 
liberty  and  Jusltce  for  all."  If  that  heritage 
Is  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations  of 
Americans,  it  must  never  succumb  to  the 
evils  of  prejudice,  Intolerance,  or  bigotry  u 
are  contained  in  the  arbitrary  and  unjuit 
provisions  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson  on  the 
State  of  the  Union:  "We  must  •  •  •  llf t  bj 
legislation  the  bars  of  discrimination  againit 
those  who  seek  entry  into  our  coimtry, 
particularly  those  with  much-needed  skllii 
and  those  Joining  their  families.  In  estab- 
lishing preferences  a  nation  that  was  built 
by  immigrants  of  all  lands  can  ask  thoee 
who  now  seek  admission :  "What  can  you  do 
for  your  country?'  But  we  should  not  be 
asking :  'In  what  country  were  you  born?' " 

President  Johnson  has  also  stated  recently 
that:  "There  Is  no  consistency  lil  an  Ameri- 
can policy  that  both  recognizes  equality 
among  peoples  and  capriciously  bars  im- 
migration from  countries  of  Southern 
Europe." 

It  Is  still  within  the  power  of  every  im- 
migrant to  make  contributions  to  America 
The  late  Bishop  Scalabrlnl,  a  saintly  visitor 
to  our  shores  at  the  turn  of  this  centuiy. 
aptly  observed  that  "If  quiescence  and  aeU- 
satisfaction  and  Ignorance  do  not  lead  peo- 
ple astray  from  the  divine  plan,  all  of  the 
national  groups  within  this  fortunate  lawl 
will  bring  forth  numerous  and  rich,  con- 
tended, moral  and  religious  generatloni 
which,  although  clinging  still  to  their  own 
national  characteristics,  will  be  closely  tidi 
Into  an  Integral  whole." 

We,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  that  the  platform  of  the  Democrstle 
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«..*«  In  1964  contain  specific  proposals 
*!fXned  to  abolish  the  national  origins 
^^TUlem  in  our  Immigration  laws.  The 
Ktl(»  and  inequity  which  offends  so  many 
Kican  citizens  should  no  longer  Injure 
^^a^B  image  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
^We  instead,  that  our  immigration  laws 
K.  modified  so  that  each  person  seeking  ad- 
(iSon  to  the  United  States  should  be 
K«l  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  qualifica- 
i3lind  skUls.  In  this  connection,  clearly 
humanitarian  considerations  warrant  that 
B^wlal  concern  be  given  to  the  reuniting  of 

''SJStly  m  the  case  of  Schneider  v. 
Bu*fc  the  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
r-flffl^med  the  principle  that  there  are  no 
"second  class"  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Ttdid  so  by  declaring  invalid  section  352  of 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  which  stated  that 
naturalized  citizens  and  their  children  lost 
\heiT  U  S.  citizenship  by  returning  to  their 
country  of  birth  more  than  3  years.  We  are 
heartened  by  the  reaffirmation  of  principle 
found  in  this  decision  and  submit  that  not 
only  does  it  represent  domestic  law  for  the 
United  States,  but  reflects  to  the  world  a 
truer  picture  of  what  is  America.  Equal  Jus- 
tice under  law  clearly  implies  that  the  law 
cannot  tolerate  arbitrary  or  capricious  treat- 
ment of  any  group  of  citizens.  In  the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  "there  is  no 
place  for  second-class  citizenship  in  Amer- 
ica." This  principle,  of  necessity,  must  be 
enshrined  in  all  of  our  laws. 

COLUMBUS    DAY LEGAL    HOLIDAY 

The  second  proposal  that  I  should  like  to 
make  concerns  bills  before  the  Congress 
which  would  establish  October  12  of  each 
year  as  Columbus  Day  and  declare  It  to  be 
one  of  the  legal  holidays  observed  throughout 
this  Nation.  May  I  note  that  such  a  nation- 
wide observance  would  be  a  patriotic  holiday 
to  bi  celebrated  by  all  Americans.  For  that 
reason,  Americans  of  Italian  extraction  en- 
thusiastically support  such  a  proposal.  They 
do  so  not  only  because  a  native  son  of  Italy 
dUcovered  the  land  In  which  we  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  our  American  heritage,  but  because 
the  discovery  of  Columbus  was  truly  sym- 
bolic. 

The  discovery  of  Columbus  was  symbolic 
and  has  special  significance  for  all  of  us  be- 
cause all  Americans  trace  their  origins  to 
other  explorers — those  who  have  come  to  this 
great  land  over  the  last  five  centuries.  It  is 
to  Columbus,  the  first  Immigrant,  that  Amer- 
icans are  Indebted  for  the  great  Influence 
that  migration  has  asserted  upon  our  Na- 
tion—an Influence  which  brought  about  a 
new  concept  In  modern  civilization  and  made 
possible  the  America  of  today. 

In  addition  to  lighting  a  torch  of  hope  for 
all  the  others  who  have  come  to  our  shore, 
the  discovery  of  Columbus,  like  cur  American 
heritage  which  it  has  made  possible,  also  rep- 
resents the  combined  efforts  of  many  people. 
We  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
although  Columbus  was  an  Italian,  his  voy- 
age and  historic  discovery  were  made  possible 
by  Spanish  funds. 

As  the  fruits  of  his  discovery  have  been 
harvested  by  all  Americans,  of  all  races,  color, 
and  creed,  all  Americans  should  welcome  a 
national  holiday  commemorating  that  event. 
It  will  thus  be  a  holiday  with  a  distinctively 
American  character. 

Out  of  deference,  therefore,  not  to  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  extraction,  but  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  discovery,  we  urge  that  sup- 
port be  given  In  the  Democratic  platform  to 
the  bills  presently  before  Congress  which 
would  demonstrate  in  this  positive  and  per- 
manent way  the  signiflcance  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  by  establishing  October  12, 
Columbus  Day,  as  a  national  and  legal  holi- 
day. 

Uay  I  conclude  these  remarks  by  restating 
one  of  the  fundamental  truths  on  which  our 
form  of  government  is  founded;  namely,  that 


in  a  democratic,  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  respHjnslbllitles  of  government 
are  shau-ed  by  all  of  the  people.  This,  of 
course,  Is  of  particular  Importance  In  a 
pluralistic  society  such  as  ours. 

In  that  connection,  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  are  proud  of  their  contributions  to- 
ward the  Institution  and  growth  of  our  cher- 
ished form  of  government.  Those  contribu- 
tions commenced  with  men  such  as  Philip 
Mazzei  who,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  a 
true  Founding  Father  of  our  Nation,  and 
William  Paca,  a  signer  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  have  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  this  country's  his- 
tory and  Include  the  distinguished  service 
rendered  today  by  Americans  of  Italian  herit- 
age In  our  national  and  local  governments 
as  well.  We  are  proud  that  so  many  of  them 
have  been  appointed  to  high  public  office,  and 
grateful  for  the  continued  opportunity  to 
contribute  toward  the  preservation  of  our 
American  heritage. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
have  clearly  evidenced  a  more  extensive  rec- 
ognition of  the  privilege  of  all  Americans  to 
serve  our  Nation  without  regard  to  the  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  We  are  nat- 
urally pleased  for  this  policy  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  greater  participation  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction  In  Government 
posts,  and  we  lu-ge  Its  continuance.  By  this 
policy  the  Democratic  Party  will  continue 
to  offer  concrete  evidence  that  the  ideal  of 
"equality  of  opportvmity"  Includes  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  one's  country  In  positions  of 
trust  and  confidence. 

As  assistant  national  president  of  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Democratic  platform  committee  and 
the  opportunity  to  have  made  these  re- 
marks. I  hope  that  you  may  deem  the  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  that  I  have  made  not 
only  worthy  of  consideration,  but  of  suCQcient 
Importajice  to  warrant  their  Inclusion  In 
the  Democratic  platform  soon  to  be  formu- 
lated. 


J.  FRANK  DOBIE:  AMERICAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
J.  Prank  Dobie,  of  Texas,  has  passed 
away. 

He  was  a  friend,  in  the  language  of 
the  land  he  cherished,  "to  ride  the  river 
with,"  a  loyal,  steadfast  source  of 
strength. 

J.  Frank  Dobie  was  an  author,  his- 
torian, folklorist,  teacher,  writer,  con- 
sultant in  American  culture  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  interpreter  of  his  re- 
gion and  his  culture  to  the  world. 

He  was  all  of  these  and  more.  He  grew 
up  in  an  area  and  an  era  in  freedom,  and 
to  the  end  he  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
man  to  think  and  to  live  his  own  life. 
He  lived  academic  freedom,  intellectual 
freedom,  and  political  freedom. 

The  world  seems  as  lonely  with  him 
gone  as  the  windswept  plains  he  loved 
so  well. 

A  week  before  his  death,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Much  has  been  written  by  and  about 
J.  Frank  Dobie.  Because  he  has  con- 
tributed so  richly  to  the  literature  of  our 
land,  I  ask  that  some  of  these  repre- 
sentative articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  enumerated: 

"J.  Freoik  Dobie  Is  Dead  at  75,"  from 
the  Austin  American  Statesman,  of  Sep- 
tember 19.  1964. 


"J.  Frank  Dobie,  Expert  on  Lore  of 
Texas,  Dies  in  Home  at  75,"  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  20,  1964. 
"Funeral  for  Dobie  To  Be  Held  Sim- 
day,"  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
September  20,  1964. 

"J.  Frank  Dobie,  Famed  Texas  Writ- 
er, Dies  at  75,"  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  September  19,  1964. 

"Rites  Today:  J.  Frank  Dobie's  Death 
Mourned  Across  Nation,"  from  the  Aus- 
tin American  Statesman  of  September 
20. 1964. 

"Final  Respects  Paid  Dobie  by  700  at 
UT  Auditorium,"  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  of  September  21,  1964. 

"J.  Frank  Dobie  Follows  Friends  Into 
Death,"  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of 
September  20,  1964. 

"L.B.J.  Says  Nation  Lost  One  of  'Most 
Colorful  Citizens,'  "  from  the  Houston 
Post  of  September  20,  1964. 

"An  Irishman,  a  Texan — Two  Masters 
With  Words,"  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  September  20,  1964. 

"Ave  Atque  Vale,  Prater,  Mr.  Frank, 
J.  Prank  Dobie,"  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  September  20,  1964. 

"  'Many  Things  to  Many,* "  from  the 
Austin  American  Statesman  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1964. 

"Dobie's  Spice  Hit  Regents,"  from  the 
Daily  Texan  of  September  19,  1964. 

"'The  Best  of  Dobie'  Ofl-the-Cuff," 
from  the  Austin  American  Statesman  of 
September  20,  1964. 

"Dobie's  Pen  Plumbed  the  Depths  of 
Man,"  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of 
September  20,  1964. 

"J.  Frank  Dobie,"  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  September  20,  1964. 

"Mr.  Dobie,"  from  the  Daily  Texan  of 
September  19,  1964. 

"J.  Frank  Dobie  Dies  During  Quiet 
Sleep,"  from  the  Daily  Texan  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964. 

"•  •  •  and  Enriched  'His  Country,*" 
from  the  Daily  Texan  of  September  19, 
1964. 

"♦  •  •  Fought  Bureaucracy,"  from 
the  Daily  Texan  of  September  19, 1964. 

"He  Captured  Native  Lore  •  •  •." 
from  the  Daily  Texan  of  September  19, 
1964. 

"Friends  Grieved  by  Doble*s  Death," 
from  the  Daily  Texan  of  September  19, 
1964. 

"J.  Prank  Dobie  Buried  Under  Spread- 
ing Oak,"  from  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  of  September  21,  1964. 

"J.  Prank  Dobie:  Letters  Tell  Twain 
Tale,"  from  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram of  September  20,  1964. 

"A  Friend  Remembers  Last  Days," 
from  the  Austin  American  Statesman  of 
September  20, 1964. 

From  the  Texas  Observer  of  July  24, 
1964,  the  following  articles:  "Fellow 
Countryman,"  by  Angus  Cameron;  "Love 
of  Life  and  Freedom,"  by  Wilson  M. 
Hudson;  "A  Writer  Loyal  to  Real  Experi- 
ence," by  Lon  Tinkle;  "A  Mustang  in  the 
Groves  of  Academe,"  by  Mody  Boat- 
right;  "An  Enemy  of  Reactionary  Dema- 
gogues," by  Henry  Nash  Smith;  "A  Se- 
lection From  His  Ideas";  "Roy  Bedl- 
chek."  "Walter  Webb,"  "I  Have  That 
Honor,"  by  Prank  H.  Wardlaw;  James- 
Prank  Dobie:  selected  bibliography. 
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being  no  objection,  the  articles 
editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
.as  follows: 
the  A\utin  American  Statesman, 
Sept.  19, 1964] 

r.  FSAKK  DOBTE  IS  DEAD  AT  75 

(By  Glen  Castlebury) 

Doble— citizen  of  the  world;  clvll- 

In  his  sleep  Friday  afternoon. 

storyteller  of  the  Southwest  was 

In  his  bed  by  his  wife  when  she 

vake  him  from  his  afternoon  nap. 

pl^lclan  said  Doble  apparently  died 

attack.    A  lingering  heart  condl- 

worsened  recently,  the  doctor  said. 

'  rould  have  been  76  years  old  a  week 


Prark 


Sa1  urday. 

death  closes  an  era  In  literature,  edu- 

apd  history.    Doble  was  simply  hlm- 

that  was  storyteller,  folklorist,  edu- 

aiithor,  traveler,  historian,  himiorlst, 


cokverlck  scholar  will  be  burled  Sun- 
Sei  vices  are  slated  for  4  p.m.  In  Hogg 
Auditorli  im  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Texas  (hat  Doble  loved  so  much  and  served 
so  well. 
He  wll 
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be  bxirled  in  the  State  cemetery  by 
iov.  John  Connally. 

In  Houston  when  he  learned  of 

ordered  the  State  burial  for  "a 

full  and  productive  life  enriched 

.  _re  of  America  and  contributed  so 

so  many  ways  to  the  State  he  loved." 

are  being  handled  by  Weed- 

Home. 

siirvived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Park    Place;    two    sisters.    Miss 

Doble,    Kerrville,    and    Mrs.    T.    R. 

Lyford,    Tex.;    a    brother,    Elrlch 

I^imesa;   a  great-niece.  Miss  Rebecca 

a  great-nephew,  R.  L.  Doble,  Jr. 

a    century     the    incomparable 

Pancho"  to  a  legion  of  sidekicks  who 

.  om  cowboys  to  the  President  of  the 

States — charted  the  march  of  "prog- 

hls  beloved  Southwest. 

disgruntled    with    the    tracks    that 

left,  he  said  so — eloquently,  force- 

cdustlcally,  beautifully. 

had  only  last  week  received,  besides 

Medal  of  Freedom,  advance 

his  last  book,  "The  Cow  People." 

the  work  he  wanted  to  finish.    He 

he  died   in  the  balm  of  a 

Texas  fall.     Doble   had  signed   the 

to  his  favorite  book,  "The  Long- 

Iwlth  this  as  a  date: 

Texas.    When  the  work's  all  done 

1940." 

was  born  In  1888  on  a  ranch  in  the 

T^xas  county  of  Live  Oak.    A  comrade 

days    recalled    Dobie's    parents, 

Jonathan    Doble    and    Ella    Byler 

"the  salt  of  the  earth  •   •   •  and 

l^ethodlsts." 

this    ranchland,    with    its   strong 

flavor,  that  Doble  never  for- 

1923,  presenting  the  first  of  a  series 

Folklore   Society   publications   he 

Doble    Introduced    himself    to    the 


If  exlcan 


frank 


bo^  hood 


Doble,   editor   of   the   present 

was  bom  and  reared  on  a  ranch  In 

border  country,  and  although  he 

an  Instructor  In   the  University  of 

will  always  belong  to  the  range." 

the  little  schools  in  Live  Oak  and 

of  the  ranch,  Doble  ventured 

as  far  as  Georgetown  and  South- 

Unlverslty.    His  collegiate  days  were 

distinction.    He  tells  why  in  an  au- 

portlon    of    his     personally 

Christmas  card  in  1962: 

4  years.  1906  to  1910,  I  was  soon 

with  an  AS.  degree.    I  had  not 

on  a  career,  had  not  resolutely 

myself  to  anything. 


"I  had  merely  drifted,  reading  what  I 
wanted  to  read,  neglecting  courses  that  re- 
quired willful  application,  wasted  much 
time  that  I  did  not  want  to  waste  on  bull 
sessions." 

But  Southwestern  awarded  Doble  a  de- 
gree in  English  and  the  young  Texan  set 
out  for  Alpine  in  west  Texas  and  a  Job  as 
high  school  principal  there. 

"I  had  found  drifting  so  pleasant  that  I 
did  not  want  to  leave  college,  college  town, 
and  college  friends."  Dobie  wrote.  And  so 
he  gave  up  the  Alpine  Job  after  the  first  year 
and  returned  to  Georgetown. 

During  the  next  2  happy  years  Doble  served 
as  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  college. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  cemented 
a  friendship  with  a  young  undergraduate 
student  in  the  English  department,  Miss 
Bertha  McKee. 

After  2  years  at  the  college  post,  Doble 
went  to  New  York  City,  tackled  Columbia 
University,  and  came  home  with  a  masters 
degree  in  English  in  1914. 

"Home"  became  Austin — something  the 
salty  old  storyteller  didn't  give  up  for  the 
next  50  years.  He  signed  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  as  an  instructor  of  English,  be- 
ginning a  33-year  association  that  was  mu- 
tually fruitful,  stormy,  profitable,  scholarly, 
and  rebellious. 

The  girl  from  Southwestern  had  come  to 
UT,  too,  and  was  working  on  her  masters 
degree  in  English.  Doble  and  Bertha  McKee 
were  married  September  20.  1916— his  death 
cutting  short  a  union  of  48  years  by  only  2 
days. 

Dobie  stayed  at  Texas  until  World  War  I 
erupted.  In  1917  he  enlisted  as  a  private. 
He  served  in  the  artillery  in  action  in  Prance 
and  was  given  an  officer's  commission. 

With  the  war  over,  Doble  again  came  home, 
and  again  to  the  English  department  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  But  any  satisfaction  he 
might  have  had  in  the  Job  was  shallow  and 
short  lived. 

To  rise  above  the  rank  of  instructor,  the 
university  required  a  doctorate  degree.  This 
Is  where  Dobie  and  the  University  of  Texas 
split  ways,  for  the  first  time. 

Dobie  said  of  the  doctoral  dissertation: 
"This  Is  taking  bones  out  of  one  graveyard 
and  putting  them  in  another." 

He  told  the  university  where  to  get  off, 
and  he  went  to  work  managing  a  250.000-acre 
ranch  in  south  Texas.  Doble  wrote  of  that 
decision: 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,  starving  as  an 
Instructor  at  the  University  of  Texas,  I  re- 
signed to  manage  a  big  ranch  owned  by  my 
uncle,  Jim  Dobie.  On  that  ranch  I  met  a 
Mexican  goatherder  named  Santos  Cortez,  a 
great  storyteller.  He  was  a  greater  Influence 
on  me  than  any  Ph.  D.  I  ever  studied  under." 
And  nature,  too,  was  his  teacher,  but  he 
preferred  to  call  it  his  friend. 

"I  damn  sure  would  rather  hear  a  coyote 
bark  than  anything  I've  heard  on  another 
man's  radio."  he  once  said. 

But  in  1920  he  came  home  again  and 
launched  his  writing  career.  He  lasted  until 
1923  when,  still  refusing  to  seek  a  doctorate, 
he  went  to  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  at  Stillwater, 
as  head  of  the  English  department. 

The  University  of  Texas  knew  what  It  had 
lost  and  In  1925  brought  Doble  back  home  as 
"adjunct  professor"  of  English. 

In  1926  the  University  of  Texas  made  him 
associate  professor  and  in  1933  elevated  him 
to  the  rank  of  professor — and  he  still  didn't 
have  that  doctorate  degree. 

By  that  time  Doble  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  world  of  scholars — but  on  his  own 
grounds.  His  prolific  work — and  Its  qual- 
ity— never  let  the  world  forget  that  premise. 
His  first  published  work  Was  "Legends  of 
Texas,"  in  1921.  His  first  big  seller  came  in 
1929  with  "A  Vaquero  of  the  Brush  Country." 
Two  years  later  the  famoiis  "Coronado's  Chil- 
dren" was  published. 


During  the  thirties,  Doble  gave  the  uni 
versity  a  taste  of  things  to  come.  On  »I 
hand  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  "trouS! 
maker"  by  fighting  sham.  On  the  other  hi 
distinguished  himself  as  the  unJverslty'B  bM* 
and  most  popular  teacher.  ^ 

Students  from  every  department  flocked  to 
Dobie's  classes,  recalls  Mody  Boatrlght,  loaT 
time  head  of  the  English  department. ' 

It  was  often  said  that  stuients,  rath» 
than  taking  a  course  In  life  and  llteraturt 
of  the  Southwest,  were  taking  courae*  to 
Frank  Doble. 

In  those  days  at  the  university,  Doble 
much  resembled  Will  Rogers,  a  man  he  never 
met.  His  casual  and  careless  hair  and  cloth- 
Ing  were  an  uncultivated  trademark  froi^ 
the  beginning. 

But  unlike  the  great  Oklahoma  storyteller 
Dobie's  Jibes  at  the  powers-^hat-be  were 
sharp  and  hurting,  quick  and  blunt. 

"He  seldom  wrote  out-and-out  polltlc»i 
articles,  but  in  writing  about  rattlesnakee  he 
could  by  Indirection  link  them  In  an  un- 
fiatterlng  way  with  the  Governor,"  wrote 
department  chairman  Boatrlght  recently  la 
the  Texas  Observer. 

He  told  at  least  two  Texas  Governors  thej 
were  not  fit  for  the  Job  and  said  If  he 
wanted  to  "explain  homemade  fascism  la 
America"  he'd  use  one  Lieutenant  Qovemor 
of  Texas  as  an  example. 

In  1943  Doble  asked  the  xmlverslty  for  i 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  teach  at  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England  and  work  on 
another  book — and  get  away  from  his  Teni 
hayfever. 

In  1944  the  UT  regents  fired  the  school'i 
president,  Homer  Price  Ralney.  Doble'i 
criticism  of  the  regents  resounded  loud  azxl 
long,  even  from  England. 

Doble  aided  Ralney  in  Rainey's  race  for 
Governor  against  the  late  Beauford  Jester  In 
1946,  all  the  time  continuing  his  attack  od 
the  regents. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Painter,  appointed  president  after 
Ralney.  put  Dobie  on  notice  that  hla  criti- 
cism "would  not  go  unnoticed." 

The  year's  leave  of  absence  stretched  Into 
4  years.  In  1947  the  university  told  Doble 
to  come  home  or  else.  He  replied  that  he 
still  had  hayfever  and  a  book  to  finish. 

Dobie  stayed  in  England  and  the  univer- 
sity fired  him. 

Dobie's  achievements  since  that  dlsmlml 
In  1947  were  gratifying.  Working  at  hit 
home.  In  a  tree-shaded  area  Just  north  al 
the  university,  he  continued  to  produce 
books,  newspaper  columns,  and  frequent 
magazine  pieces. 

As  he  aged,  the  Will  Rogers  appearua 
gave  way  to  the  look  of  a  Robert  Frost  or  t 
Carl  Sandburg.  The  white-haired  buihy- 
browed  scholar  liked  to  sit  in  the  shade  at 
the  huge  trees,  enjoying  a  balmy  ccntnl 
Texas  day,  and  give  freely  of  his  time— «nd 
wisdom  for  those  worthy  enough  to  take  It- 
to  young  writers  and  old  friends. 

For  the  more  than  30  books  he  produced, 
he  received  numerous  literary  awards.  Tit 
list  was  topped  only  this  week  when  Pn^ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  presented  him  thi 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

The  grand  old  man  couldn't  make  the  trip 
to  Washington  because  of  hte  health,  bot 
Mrs.  Doble,  his  friend  and  critic  for  half  • 
centvu^r,  went  to  the  White  House  and  «^ 
cepted  the  medal  for  him. 

Twice  in  the  last  few  years  ijtoble  was  ho»- 
pltallzed  with  pneumonia  and  h  heart  attaA 
In  1962  he  was  seriously  lnjiu-*d  In  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

But  he  bounced  back.  Early  this  y«ar  it 
went  to  Washington  to  see  the  PreeWmti 
delighted  Capitol  reporters,  and  came  l»oo* 
very  tired. 

He  was  ordered  to  bed  rest  In  May  and  *• 
still  conflned  to  St.  Etevld's  Hospital  In  July 
when  he  received  word  of  winning  the  M«d«l 
of  Freedom. 


gaW 


and 

he 
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'*  °Ild  "?d  do  it  all  over  again." 
once  saia.    x  _^ote:    "As  one  becomes 

^^  ^,  ie^Les  more  of  an  institution, 
f  ?iwJvs  h^Thlngs  pulling  at  him-some- 
^1  ^something  wanting  to  use  him.  A 
^L^  S  aioclate  with  himself.  He  has 
^JJhWor  freedom  from  other  associates." 

.•rom  the  New  Yor^Hmes,  Sept.  20,  19641 

r^VK    DOBIE.    EXPERT    ON    LORE    OF    TEXAS, 

^'  ^^  T«  HOME  AT  7&— WRPTER  WAS  AWARDED 

^^of^EEOOM  IN  JULT-OrrEK   A  DXS- 

^!'^I^  Tex  September  18.— J.  Frank 
J^yfan  internationally  known  humorist, 
^Sore^toryteller,  *nd  scholar  whose  face 
.Hned  from  years  of  exposure  to  the  Texas 
!f  wWch  he  wrote,  died  today  in  his  sleep. 
He  would  have  been  76  years  old  on  Septem- 

**nu  "wife  said  Mr.  Doble  had  been  sleeping 
durtig  the  afternoon,  and  that  when  she 
icuTw  wake  him  about  6  p.m.  she  found  he 

"Cnlfal  services  for  Mr.  Doble  will  be  held 
tomorrow  on  the  university  campus  In  Hogg 
Memorial  Auditorium. 

A   TEXAS   TRADmONALIST 

Mr  Doble,  whose  works  were  steeped  in 
thB  folklore  and  history  of  Texas,  was  himself 
BtSiped  in  the  traditions  of  his  native  State. 

With  a  blending  of  the  kind  of  chauvinism 
that  is  endemic  to  Texas  and  an  outspoken 
independence  that  stemmed  from  his  frontier 
herltege.  Mr.  Doble  kept  trying  to  describe  the 
Southwest  as  It  really  was. 

He  thought  of  himself  not  as  a  folklorist 
or  as  a  scientific  historian,  but  as  a  chronl- 

cl6r 
"i  present  chronicles  of  what  It  was  like  In 

past  years,"  he  once  said.  .^  ^     ^   ^ 

In  his  many  books  his  mission.  If  he  had 
a  mission,  was  to  keep  Texas  pure  Texan.  He 
deplored  the  Hollywood  stereotypes  of  early 
life  in  his  State  and  decried  the  writings  of 
many  Texas  authors,  whose  viewpoint  he 
found  "too  Insular,  too  provincial,  and  too 
lacking  In  perspective." 

A  pure  Texan,  according  to  Mr.  Doble,  was 
a  Texlan,  spelled  with  an  "1." 

He  said  that  a  Texlan  was  one  of  the  "old 
rocks  of  the  State."  Texan,  a  word  he  said 
dated  from  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  de- 
scribed a  relatively  oldtlmer,  Mr.  Doble  said. 
He  noted  a  third  group,  made  up  of  those 
"who  Just  live  In  Texas,"  and  who  were 
"wearing  away  the  old  rock." 
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NONCONFORMIST    ON    CAMPUS 

Mr.  Dobie,  who  taught  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  was  early  in  his  career  branded  as  a 
campus  maverick.  In  the  course  of  that 
career  he  lived  up  to  that  brand.  He  told 
at  least  two  Texas  Governors  that  they  were 
unfit  for  the  Job.  He  termed  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  a  "homemade  Fascist." 

He  called  Davy  Crockett,  the  folk  hero,  ig- 
norant. And  he  said  that  a  $100,000  memo- 
rial to  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo  looked  like  a 
grain  elevator. 

In  July  of  this  year  Mr.  Doble  was  selected 
by  his  good  friend  President  Johnson  to  be 
one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom. 

Mr.  Dobie  was  reported  to  be  speechless 
when  notified  of  his  selection.  He  soon  re- 
covered to  tell  an  Austin  newspaper  reporter 
that  he  was  very  pleased  to  be  included 
among  the  30  prominent  Americans  cited. 

He  said  the  list  was  a  good  one  "because 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  anybody  on 
there  distinguished  for  being  against  some- 
thing, but  for  being  for  something,  some- 
thing worth  being  for." 

Last  April  Mr.  Doble  was  a  White  House 
guest  of  the  Johnsons.  The  President  spoke 
by  telephone  for  10  minutes  with  Mrs.  Dobie 
tonight.    He  expressed  his  sympathy  and  re- 


grets that  he  would  be  imable  to  attend  the 
funeral.  . 

Mr  Doble  was  born  on  a  ranch  in  Live  oaK 
County  on  September  26,  1888,  the  first  of 
six  children.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  a 
settler  who  had  migrated  from  Virginia  In 

1834 

Mr.  Dobie  spent  his  early  years  In  alternate 
academic  pursuits  and  work  on  the  range 
He  received  his  bachelors'  degree  in  1910  at 
Southwestern  University  In  Georgetown,  Tex. 
With  periodic  returns  to  the  family  ranch, 
he  worked  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  taught 
school,  took  a  master's  degree,  served  in  the 
116th  Field  Artillery  in  World  War  I,  and 
married  Bertha  McKee  In  1916. 

After  the  war  he  worked  as  the  foreman  of 
a  250,000-acre  south  Texas  ranch,  owned  by 
an  uncle.  During  this  time  he  continued 
his  research  around  campfires,  at  trading 
posts,  and  at  chuckwagons.  These  studies 
Included  investigations  of  the  lengths  of  the 
horns  of  longhorn  steers,  the  howls  of  coy- 
otes, and  the  smell  of  coffee  prepared  over 
mesqulte  wood.  .     ,noi 

Mr.  Dobie's  teaching  career  began  In  1921, 
when  he  forsook  the  ranch  for  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  became  a  full 
professor  of  English  In  1928.  .,.      ^    + 

He  attained  professorial  status  without  at- 
taining a  doctorate.  He  hated  doctoral  dis- 
sertations and  categorized  their  writing  as 
"transferring  bones  from  one  graveyard  to 

another."  ,,.    „ 

While  some  of  his  colleagues  were  calling 
him  a  very  unprofessional  professor,  who  used 
"windy,  chatty  yarns  and  was  given  to  sing- 
ing cowboy  ballads,"  Mr.  Doble  was  referring 
to  himself  as  the  outlaw  of  the  campus. 

His  free-wheeling  talks— he  refused  to  call 
them  lectures — ranged  from  attacks  on  poli- 
ticians to  criticism  and  discussions  of  race 
relations,   and   attracted   large   numbers   of 

students.  .^  ^,    v.  u 

During  1930-31  and  1934-35  Mr.  Doble  held 
research  fellowships  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  He  also  had  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  Guggenheim  Memo- 
rial Foundation,  which  aided  his  research. 

In  1944  Mr.  Dobie  went  to  England  to 
succeed  Henry  Steele  Commager  as  Professor 
of  American  History  at  Cambridge.  He  pro- 
tested that  he  had  not  read  the  American 
Constitution  since  his  boyhood,  and  that  he 
had  not  understood  It  then.  Nonetheless,  he 
served  his  year  at  Emmanuel  College. 

He  retxirned  to  Texas  In  style  and  soon  be- 
gan to  condemn  what  he  termed  "fascist- 
minded  regents,  oil  millionaires,  corporation 
lawyers  and  others  who  make  anachronistic 
rage  against  liberal  though,  malign  all  lib- 
erals as  Communists,  try  with  physical  power 
to  wall  out  ideas,  and  resort  to  the  chican- 
ery " 

In  1947  the  Texas  regents,  with  whom  he 
had  been  feuding  for  years,  succeeded  in  dis- 
missing him  after  he  had  stretched  out  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  into  4  years. 

While  teaching  and  scrapping,  Mr.  Doble, 
who  liked  to  be  called  Professor  Pancho, 
managed  to  write  some  three  dozen  books. 
Some  of  the  books  were :  "A  Vaquero  of  the 
Brush  Country,"  "On  the  Open  Range.'' 
"Tongues  of  the  Monte,"  "The  Flavor  of 
Texas  "  "Guide  to  Literature  and  Life  of  the 
Southwest."  "A  Texan  in  England,"  and 
"Tales  of  Old-Tlme  Texas." 


Walter  Prescott  Webb,  who  was  killed  last 
year  In  an  automobile  accident.  The  third 
member  of  the  famed  Avistln  triumvirate, 
naturalist-writer  Roy  Bedichek,  died  earlier. 
All  three  men  won  fame  for  their  books 
based  on  the  Southwest,  and  they  stood  out 
as  leaders  In  the  world  of  letters  during  the 
past  third  of  a  century.  e:-^-«, 

Doble  would  have  been  76  years  old  Septem- 
ber 28  His  health  had  been  failing  for  sev- 
eral years,  first  from  pneumonia  which 
brought  on  heart  trouble,  and  later  from  an 
automobile  accident  here.  His  condition 
was  so  frail  that  his  wife  represented  Doble 
on  September  14  at  the  White  House  when 
President  Johnson,  a  friend  of  Doble 
awarded  him  a  Medal  of  Freedom  along 
with  29  other  outstanding  Americans. 

Dobie  was  a  political  liberal.  But  it  was 
his  folklore  writing,  and  his  keen  ablUty  to 
depict  the  Southwest's  ranch  country— long- 
horns,  mustangs,  coyotes  and  rattlesnakes— 
which  brought  him  the  greatest  recognition. 
Some  30  books  came  from  his  typewriter, 
along  with  dozens  of  pamphlets  and  hun- 
dreds of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
He  worked  In  a  cluttered  upstairs  study  of  a 
white  house  located  on  Waller  Creek,  where 
the  Dobles  settled  In  1926  and  maintained  a 
rustic  setting  despite  the  inroads  of  the  uni- 
versity's expanding  campus,  apartment  and 
dormitory  building  and  vehicle  traffic. 

Dobie  Joined  the  University  of  Texas  fac- 
ulty in  1919,  after  serving  in  World  War  I. 
He  taught  until  1943,  when  he  took  leave  for 
teaching  at  Cambridge  University  In  Eng- 
land. By  that  time,  he  was  crosswise  with 
the  State  university's  regents,  and  he  was 
dropped  from  the  faculty  in  1947  when  they 
refused  to  extend  a  leave  that  already  had 
run  for  4  years.  During  the  period,  Doble 
had  supported  former  university  president 
Homer  P.  Rainey's  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
Governor. 

The  university  has  established  a  Dobie  col- 
lection in  its  new  undergraduate  library  cen- 
ter and  his  books,  paintings,  and  other  items 
depicting  his  career  wUl  be  preserved  there. 
Doble  received  the  first  copy  of  his  latest 
book,  "The  Cow  People,"  the  day  he  died. 
He  was  working  on  several  other  manuscripts, 
and  never  read  one  of  his  books  again  after 
correcting  the  proofs. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  two  sisters, 
Mrs  T  R.  Stanford  of  Lyford  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha Doble  of  Kerrville;  a  brother,  Elrlch 
Doble  of  Lamesa  and  a  nephew,  Dudley  Doble 

of  Alpine.  .     ^     ^ 

Pallbearers  at  Dobie's  funeral  will  be  Lon 
L  Tinkle,  Dallas;  Mody  C.  Boatwlght,  Austin; 
Glen  Evans,  Midland;  Wilson  Hudson,  Axis- 
tin;  John  Henry  Faulk,  Austin;  Tom  Lea, 
El  Paso;  Ned  Bradford,  Boston,  Mass.;  James 
P.  Hart,  Axistln;  Joe  B.  Frantz,  Aiistln,  and 
Warren  Roberts,  Austin. 


iProm  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Sept.  20, 19641 

Funeral  for  Dobde  To  Be  Held  Sunday 

AUSTIN,    Tex.— Funeral    services    will    be 

held  here   at  4  p.m.  Sunday   for  J.   Frank 

Doble,  perhaps  Texas'  best-known  writer. 

Services  will  be  conducted  at  Hogg  Audi- 
torium at  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
Doble  rose  to  fame  as  a  folklorist  and  teacher 
and  also  the  site  of  some  of  his  much-publi- 
cized political  controversies. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  State  cemetery,  the 
resting  place  of  his  famous  friend,  historian 


[From  the  Houston  Post,  Sept.  19,  1964] 

J.  Frank  Dobie,  Famed  Texas  Writer,  Dies 

AT  75 

Austin.— J.  Frank  Doble,  Texas  historian, 
author  and  folklorist,  died  in  his  sleep  after 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Austin  Friday. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Bertha  Doble,  found  him 
dead  when  she  attempted  to  awaken  Rim 
from  his  afternoon  nap  about  6  p.m. 

The  75-year-old  writer  had  been  hospi- 
talized earlier  this  sunamer  because  of  a  heart 

condition.  ^.  ,   ,  *    * 

By  coincidence,  a  first  copy  of  Doble  s  latest 

book  "The  Cow  People,"  published  by  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,   arrived  at  his  home  Friday 

morning.  

Doble  was  among  30  prominent  Americans, 
Including  Carl  Sandbvu-g,  selected  for  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  In  July. 
-ause  of  his  heart  condition,  Doble  was 
>ble  to  go  to  Washington  to  receive  the 
ial.  His  wife  accepted  it  for  him  at  the 
lite  House  on  September  14. 
Doble  was  known  as  a  maverick  and  he 
considered  it  a  compliment. 
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author,  educator,  and  cow- 
was  as  well  known  in  Texas 
commentary  as  for  his  writing. 
sharpj  tongue  frequently  embroiled  him  In 
,  but  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  It. 

mellowed  him  a  little  but  he 

the   wit,    independence   and   re- 

candor   that   endeared    him   to   so 
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ou  Lspoken 


to  his  friends  as  Prank  or  "Pancho," 
equivalent  of  Prank,  Dobie  be- 
In  his  own  time. 
devoted  to  keeping  alive  the  best 
Sifuthwest's  unique  heritage  and  was 
by   efr(»i»   to  stifle  it  and   force 
anA  the  rest  of  the  region  into  a  mono- 
conformity. 

also  passionately  dedicated  to  the 
Intellectual  freedom  and  many  of 
were  directed  at  those  he  sus- 
trylng  to  fence  it  in. 

some  of  the  intellectual  values 
)y  modem  civilization,  but  was  dis- 
aJsout  others. 

sure  would  rather  hear  a  coyote 
an3rthlng  I've  heard  on  another 
he  once  remarked, 
time,  he  said : 
abunds  of  natxire  are  pleasing  to  me; 
i|iade  by  machines  are  not." 
described     Texans    as     "colonials, 
we  can  buy  culture."    He  also  said 

need  a  broader  perspective. 
own  writing,  he  said:  "My  way  of 
ny  style  is  not  influenced  by  other 
writers.  It  is  influenced  by  good 
in  general.  It's  more  important 
Western  writer  read  'The  Trial  and 
:  Socrates'  than  all  the  western 
er  written." 

sften  assumed  the  role  of  the  cru- 
b  It  he   did  not  consider  himself  a 
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in  letting  the  world  go  to  hell 

way,"  he  said  once. 
waa  a  stocky  man  with  plereing  blue 

a  shock  of  white  hair  that  was 
ousled  and  .long.  His  favorite  at- 
rumpled  khaki,  a  Stetson  hat  and 
soots.    He  enjoyed  puiflng  on  an  old 


the  author  of  more  than  30  books 

of  magazine  and  newspaper 

4nd  had  written  a  weekly  column  for 

Post  and  several  other  news- 

1939. 

being  labeled  either  a  folklorist 

re^onalist  though  most  of  his  work 

h  the  Southwest  and  he  preserved 

the    region's    rich    folklore    that 

otherwise  been  lost. 

led   himself  a  chronicler   and   was 

of  the  tall  Texas  tale.    He  was  a 

Storyteller,  however,  and  often  pre- 

yams  with  the  remark,  "if  it  Isnt 

should  be." 

was  well  equipped  for  bis  role  as  a 

and  preserver  of  southwestern,  folk- 
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bom  September  28,  1888,  on  a  ranch 
in  Live  Oak  County,  the  oldest 
clllldren  of  Richard  J.  £ind  Ella  Byler 
The  Dobie  clan  came  from  rugged 
itock. 
,  the  family  moved  to  Beeville  and 
,  then   18,  went  oflf  to  college, 
his    bachelor's    degree     from 
University  at  Georgetown  in 
his  master's  degree  from  Columbia 
,  New  York  City,  in   1914. 
working  on  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
World  War  I  began  and  volun- 
a  private  in   the  army,  but  was 
tor  officer  training. 
he  was  In  training  at  Leon  Springs, 
the  former  Miss  Bertha  McKee 
She  survives  him, 
loned   a  lieutenant  in   the  field 
artlll«7  he  went  to  France  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 


was 
wl  en 
,  as  a 
ac<  epted 


man  led 


After  his  return  in  1919,  he  Joined  the 
English  department  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  rebelled  against  the  discipline  of 
academic  life,  however,  and  quit  after  a  year 
to  manage  the  quarter-mllllon-acre  ranch  of 
his  uncle,  Jim  Dobie. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  began 
his  study  of  Texas  folklore  and  started  writ- 
ing. His  first  published  work  was  "Legends 
of  Texas,"  a  book  he  edited,  in  1921.  This 
was  followed  by  his  first  book,  "A  Vaquero 
of  the  Brush  Coimtry,"  in  1929. 

Dobie  decided  to  make  a  new  start  on  .a 
teaching  career  and  headed  the  English  de- 
partment at  Oklahoma  State  University  from 
1923  to  1925.  He  then  rejoined  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  English  Department  and  soon 
talked  university  officials  into  letting  him 
teach  a  course  on  "Life  and  Literature  in 
the  Southwest."  Its  success  was  attested 
to  by  the  standing-room-only  class  attend- 
ance. 

Doble's  rugged  individualism  and  his  pun- 
gent observations  about  what  went  on 
around  him  earned  him  the  title  of  "maverick 
professor."  He  often  championed  students 
in  their  differences  with  the  faculty  and 
seemed  to  have  a  knack  for  picking  imposing 
targets  for  his  verbal  barbs. 

In  1986,  when  the  University  of  Texas  built 
its  Eulministratlon  building,  a  slender,  27- 
story  tower,  Dobie  turned  down  office  space 
in  it.  He  said  the  tower  looked  like  a  "tooth- 
pick in  a  pie"  and  chose  to  occupy  an  office 
in  one  of  the  older  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Here  he  hung  out  his  shingle — the  thigh 
bone  of  a  cow  on  which  he  wrote:  "Office 
hours:  Irregular.  If  yovu-  messenger  finds 
him  not  within,  seek  him  in  the  other  place 
yourself.  Cursed  be  he  that  disturbs  my 
bones." 

Dobie  was  the  first  native  Texan  to  be 
given  a  full  professorship  In  the  University 
of  Texas  English  Department  though  he  did 
not  have  a  doctorate  and  didn't  want  one. 
He  said  of  Ph.  D.  dissertations;  "That's 
simply  transferring  to  the  next." 

The  fiu-ca-  Doble's  scathing  attacks  stirred 
up  resounded  not  only  across  the  university 
campus  but  through  the  corridors  of  the 
State  capitol  as  well. 

Unintimldated  by  high  office  or  lofty  titles, 
he  told  at  least  two  Governors  that  they  were 
unfit  to  hold  the  office  and  called  a  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  a  "homemade  Fascist"  during 
a  feud  that  erupted  over  a  conunent  by  Dobie 
that  Davy  Crockett  was  Ignorant. 

A  rebel  against  rules  that  didn't  make 
sense  to  him,  Dobie  once  spent  fi  hours  in 
custody  in  the  Austin  police  station  rather 
than  pay  two  parking  tickets. 

His  pugilistic  spirit  put  him  In  the  center 
of  many  a  bitter  controversy,  but  none  was 
more  bitter  or  had  more  drastic  consequences 
than  his  fight  with  the  university's  board 
of  regents,  who  he  accused  of  "trying  to 
buUd  a  Maglnot  Line  aroimd  thinking." 

He  backed  Dr.  Homer  P.  Ralney,  who  was 
fired  as  president  of  the  university  in  1944 
after  a  series  of  clashes  with  the  regents,  and 
later  supported  him  In  his  unsuccessful  race 
for  Governor. 

Dobie  himself  rejected  a  proposal  that  he 
run  for  Governor  as  the  squabble  continued. 
A  lifelong  Democrat,  he  backed  Henry  Wal- 
lace for  President. 

In  1943,  the  noted  author  and  educator 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  University 
of  Texas  to  accept  the  chair  of  American  his- 
tory at  England's  Cambridge  University. 

He  was  fired  by  the  university  regents  in 
1947  after  he  had  stretched  his  original  1- 
year  leave  to  4  years,  had  asked  for  another 
1-year  extension  and  refused  to  return  to 
work  when  It  was  denied. 

After  his  dismissal,  a  large  group  of  univer- 
sity students  marched  to  his  home  In  a  torch- 
light parade  to  pay  their  respects  and  express 
regret  at  his  leaving.  The  demonstration  of 
affection  brought  tears  to  the  ex-professor's 
eyes. 


September  2^ 


His  troubles  with  the  imiversity  remnt. -. 
not.  however,  deter  his  writing  £22^" *< 
kept  turning  out  books-many  of^S  hS 
sellers.  ^™'*  ■••t 

Dobie  left  an  imprint  on  liteijatiif.  *v 
will  not  likely  be  erased.    The  titl^  U>h 
his  name  grace  many  a  library  sheU  a^^ 
familiar  to  most  schoolchildren  as  wJi^ 
adults.  *""  •• 

A  few  of  the  better  known  ones  are  "r«. 
onado's  ChUdren,"  published  in  1931  V^ 
honored  as  a  selection  of  the  Lltetarv  Ohim 
"Apache  Gold  and  Yaqui  Silver,"  1939-  •-}!? 
Longhorns,"  1941;  "The  Voice  of  covot/' 
1949;  "The  Mustangs,"  1952;  anfl  "m  -rtn 
You  a  Tale."  1960.  •'"  reU 

Dobie  won  an  impressive  collection  of  lii», 
ary  awards  and  was  the  first  man  to  recewl 
two  of  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters' fln*. 
place  awards.  ^^ 

But  he  took  the  honors  in  stride  Aft» 
being  awarded  a  Rockefeller  Fellowship  ^ 
mounted  a  mule  and  set  off  on  a  2  OOO-mUi 
trek  through  Mexico  to  collect  material  f» 
his  "Tongues  of  the  Monte,"  which  was  n,i^ 
lished  in  1935.  ^^^ 

Twice  before,  Dobie  was  near  death,  flnt 
with  pneiunonia,  and  then  a  heart  attack  but 
he  recovered  fully. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Btrtha-  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  T.  R.  Stanford  of  Lyford  and  Ml« 
Martha  Dobie  of  Kerrville;  a  broiher,  Elrich 
Dobie  of  Lamesa;  and  a  nephew,  Dudley  Do. 
hie,  librarian  at  Sul  Ross  State  College  In 
Alpine.    The  couple  had  no  children. 

[Prom  the  Austin  American  Statesman  8ei>t 
20, 1964] 

Rms  Today — J.  Pbank  Dobix's  Death 
Mourned  Acboss  Nation 

A  freedom-loving  nation,  led  by  its  Prwl. 
dent,  this  weekend  moiu-ned  the,  loss  of  Iti 
favorite  don't-fence-me-in  cowboy,  J.  Pr^ik 
Dobie. 

The  75-year-old  writer,  educator,  and  folk- 
lorist died  Friday  of  a  heart  attack  during  u 
afternoon  nap  at  his  Austin  home. 

Messages  of  tribute  to  the  wtriter  cam 
from  every  corner  of  the  country.  Many  ex- 
students  of  Dobie  at  the  University  of  Teni 
got  news  of  his  death  as  they  poured  into 
Austin  for  their  alma  mater's  first  football 
gEime. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  learning  of 
Doble's  death  late  Friday,  telephoned  tbt 
writer's  widow,  Mrs.  Bertha  McRee  Dobie, 
from  the  White  House. 

The  President,  expressing  his  deep  lore 
and  admiration  for  Dobie,  said  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  come  to  Austin  for  tbt 
funeral.  ' 

Funeral  services  wiU  be  Sunday  at  4  pjn. 
at  Hogg  Auditorium  on  the  univeralty 
campus. 

Sp>eakers  will  be  Dr.  Edmund  Helnaohn, 
pastor  emeritus  of  University  Methodlit 
Church,  Prank  Wardlaw,  director  of  tb« 
University  Press,  and  Dr.  Angus  Springer, 
longtime  Dobie  comrade  from  Southwestara 
University. 

Burial  will  be  in  State  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Weed-Corley  Funeral  Home.  The 
State  burial  was  ordered  by  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally  because  of  Doble's  contributions  to 
Texas. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lon  Tinkle,  Mody  Boat- 
right,  Glen  Evans,  Wilson  Hudson,  John 
Henry  Faulk,  Tom  Lea,  Jim  Htirt,  Joe  B. 
Frantz,  Ned  Bradford,  and  Warren  Roberts. 

The  body  will  lie  in  state  Sunday  at  Weed- 
Corley  until  2  p.m.  when  it  will  jae  taken  to 
the  auditorium. 

Memoilal  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  Frank  Dobie  Memorial  F*und  of  the  Tena 
Institute  of  Letters.  The  fund  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  Institute's  secretary,  Martlii 
Shockley,  of  North  Texas  State  University, 
Denton. 

For  half  a  century  Dobie  was  a  publle 
character,    going    his    own    unfettered  w»y 
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»K«urti  a  life  of  writing,  learning,  and  teach- 
**^^nt  Texas,  the  Southwest,  nature  In 
«»K^  and  mak  in  particular. 
K«2fr  week  of  Doble's  death  was  for  him 
^JJcal  of  the  accomplishments  and  merits 

^^Ti.tBd&Y  of  last  week  Dobie  was  handed 
♦h«  presidential  Medal  of  Freedom.  The 
SSior^  l>een  conferred  on  him  along  with 
M  other  leading  Americans. 

iSe's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  go  to 
wSngton  to  accept  the  medal,  but  Mrs. 
noble  attended  the  White  House  function  for 
^  She  returned  with  the  medal  Tuesday. 
Hawas  very  Justly  proud  of  It. 

Then  Friday,  the  morning  before  his  death, 
h.  received  the  first  copies  of  his  new  book. 
"The  cow  People."  a  work  he  said  recently 
turned  out  to  be  more  autobiographical  than 
he  liad  intended. 

Etobie  says  in  the  introduction  to  the  book 
that  "no  attempt  at  being  definitive  has  been 
l^de    My  aim  Is  to  reveal  human  beings." 

In  his  foreword  he  singled  out  his  indebt- 
edness to  his  wife.  What  he  said  of  her  work 
with  the  book  was  true  of  her  companion- 
ship since  their  marriage  in  1916. 

"The  person  to  whom  I  owe  most  Is  a 
critic  of  style  and  a  thinker  named  Bertha 
McKee  Dobie.  She  has  overlooked  every  line 
and  influenced  me  to  exercise  the  never  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  art  of  omission." 

Prank  and  Bertha  Dobie  were  a  team.  The 
old  storyteller  was  always  the  first  to  say  so. 
Sunday— when  he  is  buried  beside  other 
heroes  of  Texas — would  have  been  Prank  and 
Bertha's  48th  wedding  anniversary. 

The  new  book  is  dedicated  to  Walker  Stone, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Ralph  Johnston,  of 
Houston.  Stone  studied  under  Dobie  40  years 
ago  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  and  Is  now  editor 
in  chief  of  all  Hearst  newspapers. 

Johnston,  Dobie  called  "another  civilized 
rememberer." 


[Prom  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Sept. 
21,  1964] 

Final  Respects   Paid   Dobie    bt    700    at   UT 
Auditorium 

Austin,  September  20. — Approximately  700 
persons  Sunday  gathered  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  J.  Frank  Dobie,  the  educator  and 
writer  who  never  lost  the  appearance  or  free 
style  of  the  ranching  people  he  grew  up 
with  and  loved. 

Dobie  died  Friday  of  a  heart  attack. 

Two  friends.  University  of  Texas  Press  Di- 
rector Prank  H.  Wardlaw  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Heinsohn,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  University 
Methodist  Church,  offered  remarks  at  a  cere- 
mony in  an  auditorium  on  the  uniyersity 
campus  where  Dobie  taught  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Dr.  Angus  Springer,  chairman  of  the  drama 
department  at  Southwestern  University  in 
Georgetown,  recited  several  passages  from 
one  of  the  more  than  30  books  Dobie  wrote 
about  southwestern  lore,  "The  Mustangs." 

Dobie  was  buried  beneath  a  big  oak  tree 
near  his  friend,  author  Walter  Prescott  Webb, 
in  the  State  cemetery  after  the  ceremony 
which  was  not  a  religious  one  in  keeping 
with  Doble's  wishes. 

Among  those  in  the  crowd  were  the  two  top 
administrators  of  the  University  of  Texas; 
U.S.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Yarborough; 
and  U.S.  Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
of  San  Antonio. 

Speaking  of  Doble's  wishes  not  to  have  a 
religious  ceremony,  Wardlaw  said : 

"He  was  not  an  Irreligious  man  and  he  al- 
ways respected  the  faith  of  others,  but  to 
him  organized  religion  Implied  dogma  and 
dogma  implied  a  cutoff  point  for  thinking, 
for  questioning. 

"But  while  he  was  not  In  any  formal  sense 
a  religious  man,  he  was  a  deeply  spiritual 
man  whose  life  was  motivated  by  the  highest 
principles  of  service  to  others  and  to  the 
cause  of  right." 


Wardlaw  described  Dobie  as  "an  enlight- 
ened, courageous,  and  compassionate  citizen 
of  the  world"  and  remarked  of  his  years  at 
the  university,  many  of  them  embroiled  in 
controversy  over  academic  freedom  or  some 
other  policy: 

"There  will  always  be  less  room  for  sham 
and  pretense  and  shoddy  standards  on  the 
'Forty  Acres'  (the  university  campus)  toe- 
cause  Prank  Dobie  was  here." 

Heinsohn  said  Doble's  great  influence  while 
at  the  university  stems  from  the  fact  that 
"he  brought  a  free  man"  to  the  campus. 

"Again  and  again  he  declared  his  inde- 
pendence of  those  things  he  thought  would 
restrict  his  freedom,"  Heinsohn  said. 

"We  have  a  way  of  giving  lipservlce  to 
free  enterprise.  We  usually  are  talking  about 
free  enterprise  in  economics,  and  stop  short 
of  free  enterprise  In  thought.  In  speech,  In 
press,  and  In  religion. 

"Prank  Dobie  was  a  free-enterpriser  in  all 
of  these  areas.  He  was  always  with  his  Ideas 
moving  into  the  open  market  to  do  battle 
with  others  and  their  ideas." 

Dobie  died  4  days  after  receiving  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  with  30  other 
prominent  Americans  last  Monday. 

A  native  of  Live  Oak  County  in  south 
Texas,  Dobie  returned  to  south  Texas  to 
manage  a  ranch  after  earning  degrees  from 
Southwestern  University  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York. 

He  left  the  ranch  foreman's  Job  in  1920 
to  make  a  profession  of  chronicling  past  years 
in  the  Southwest,  a  definition  he  preferred 
more  than  "folklorist." 

He  taught  a  course  in  southwestern  litera- 
ture for  20  years;  It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  at  University  of  Texas.  He  left  the 
university  in  1947  after  long  disagreements 
with  the  regents  and  resumed  his  book  and 
newspaper  column  writing. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Sept.  20.  1964] 
J.  Frank  Dobeb  Follows  Prunds  Into  Death 


(By  Bo  Byers) 
Austin.— J.  Prank  Dobie  has  followed  his 
two  friends,  Roy  Bedlchek  and  Walter  Pres- 
cott Webb,  from  life  Into  death. 

They  were  the  "Triumvirate  of  Texas  Let- 
ters"—Bedlchek,  the  naturalist;  Webb,  the 
historian,  and  Dobie.  the  chronicler  or  story- 
teller. ^^    ., 

Bedlchek  died  May  21.  1959;  Webb.  March 
8,  1963;  Dobie.  September  18.  1964. 

Of  the  three.  Dobie  is  the  most  widely 
known,  for  he  was  the  most  controversial. 

Though  each  of  the  trio  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  freedom  of  thought,  it  was  Dobie 
who  spoke  out  ihost  frequently  and  most 
vehemently  in  defense  of  such  freedom. 

A  great  advocate  of  the  value  of  education 
(with  a  little  "e,"  because  he  loathed  educa- 
tion vrith  a  capital  "E") ,  Dobie  seldom  passed 
up  an  opportunity  to  make  a  crusading  com- 
ment. ^  .        ,. 

Writing  for  the  Texas  Ranger,  a  University 
of  Texas  student  magazine,  Dobie  had  this 
to  say  in  an  article  entitled  "Texans  Need 
Brains" : 

"I  do  not  see  how  anybody  who  cherishes 
liberty  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself  can 
be  Intolerant  of  Ideas.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
vast  country,  the  life  of  which  Is  bound  up 
In  vast  complexities,  can  be  governed  wisely 
except  by  Intellectual  ability.  Liberty  means 
liberty  of  mind  as  much  as  It  means  liberty 
to  make  a  profit." 

Dobie  will  be  remembered  and  reeearched 
from  many  perspectives. 

Recognition  on  a  broad  scale  first  came  his 
way  In  the  depression  year  of  1931  with  pub- 
lication of  "Coronado's  Children."  This  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  a  chronicler,  a 
reputation  steadily  enhanced  with  the  pub- 
lishing of  14  more  books. 

But  he  was  far  more  than   a  first-class 

writer. 

He  was  a  true  educator — whether  in  the 
formal  classroom  of  the  University  of  Texas 


or  Cambridge  University,  In  the  parlor  of  his 
home  at  702  Park  Place,  or  stretched  out  on 
his  "rock"  In  the  broiling  sun  alongside  the 
waters  of  Barton  Springs  In  south  Austin. 
And  he  was  a  philosopher. 
Some  have  called  him  a  "cowboy  philos- 
opher." Though  his  earthlness  may  have 
been  rooted  In  his  upbringing  on  a  ranch 
In  the  south  Texas  live  oak  county,  Dobie  by 
life's  end  was  far  more  than  a  Texas  or 
Southwestern  philosopher. 

This  Is  refiected  In  the  attitude  he  took  to- 
ward writing. 

"Great  literature  transcends  Its  native 
land,  but  none  that  I  know  of  Ignores  Its  own 
soil."    Dobie  said  In  1936. 

In  1950,  he  said,  "Good  writing  about  any 
region  is  good  only  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
universal  appeal." 

One  of  Doble's  reviewers  has  termed  the 
poem  with  which  Dobie  closed  his  book,  "The 
Mustangs,"  the  finest  poem  on  freedom  in 
the  language,  "an  ever-living  testimony  to 
Doble's  devotion  to  freedom." 
This  Is  Doble's  poem: 

"I  see  them  running,  running,  running 
Prom  the  Spanish  caballadas  to  be  free 
Prom   the   mustanger's   rope   and   rifle,   to 

keep  free 
Over  seas  of  pristine  grass,  like  fire-dancers 

on  a  mountain. 
Like  lightning  playing  against  the   unap- 
proachable horizon. 
I  see  them  standing,  standing,  standing 
Sentinels  of  alertness  In  eye  and  nostril, 
Every  toss  of  maned  neck  a  Grecian  grace. 
Every  high  snort  bugling  out  the  pride  of 

the  free. 
I  see  them  vanishing,  vanishing,  vanished. 
The  seas  of  grass  shriveled  to  pens  of  barb- 
wired  property. 
The    wind-racers   and    wind-drinkers    bred 

Into  property  also. 
But  winds  still  blow  free  and  grass  still 

greens. 
And  the  core  of  that  something  which  men 

live  on  believing 
Is  always  freedom. 
So  sometimes  yet,  In  the  realities  of  silence 

and  solitude, 
For  a  few  people  unhampered  a  while  by 

things. 
The  mustangs  walk  out  with  dawn,  stand 

high,  then 
Sweep  away,  wild  with  sheer  life,  and  free, 

free,  free — 
Free  of  all  confines  of  time  and  flesh." 


[Prom   the    Houston   Post,   Sept.    20,    19641 

L.B.J.  Sats  Nation  Lost  One  of  Most 
CoLORruL  CrnzzNS 

Washington. — President  Johnson  said 
Saturday  the  death  of  Texas  Author  J.  Frank 
Dobie  has  cost  the  Nation  one  of  Its  most 
gifted,    colorful,    and    constructive    citizens. 

The  President  issued  this  statement  on 
Doble's  death  Friday  In  Austin. 

"Our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  our  most 
gifted,  colorful,  and  constructive  citizens 
with  the  passing  of  J.  Prank  Dobie.  His  life 
work  of  recreating  otu:  rich  regional  heritage 
of  the  Conqulstadores  and  cowboys  restored 
for  future  generations  a  treasure  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost. 

"Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  cherished  for  many 
years  the  candor  and  compassion  of  Profes- 
sor Dobie.  All  of  us  can  be  grateful  that  only 
5  days  before  he  died  Professor  Dobie  received 
the  Medal  of  Freedom,  our  Nation's  highest 
civil  award.  In  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  as  a  writer  and  teacher  to  the 
enrichment  of  our  American  heritage." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbime,  Sept. 

20,  1964] 
An  iRisHsiAN,  A  Texan — Two  Mastebs  With 
WoBDS — ^Historian 
"De   bobtis   longlcomlbUB   quod   Ule   non 
cognovit,  Inutile  est  aUIIa  cognoscere." 
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contained  on  an  honorary  master 

awarded  to  James  Frank  Doble 

University,  despite  the  fact 

Doble  once  referred  to  himself  as 

liar  in  the  Southwest." 
he  added,  "the  lies  I  tell  are  au- 


thousands  of  people  who  are  vm- 
about   the   possibility   that    Mr. 
^rles  of  American  folklore  might 
fabricated;  they  are  only  delighted 
pLt  them  down  on  paper, 
his  30-odd  books  and  hundreds  of 
sta  les  on  Texas  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Doble 
ijiuch  more  than  a  teller  of  fables, 
an  outspoken  liberal,  a  maverick 
who  said  what  he  thought  and  a 
was  obviously  in  love  with  the  Idea 
treasure,  forgotten  mines  or  leather- 
1  rail  drivers. 

was  1  of  30  persons  who  received 

Medal  of  Freedom,  highest  civilian 

th  i  President  of  the  United  States  can 

But  Mr.  Doble's  wife  appeared  to 

tJ  le  medal  for  htm  at  the  ceremonies 

Mexican  border. 

Land,  my  stalwart  parents  and  the 

Iterature  on  which  they  nurtiired 

jeen  the  chief  Influences  in  my  life," 

in  later  years. 

Althov  jh  he  acquired  enough  book  learn - 

qi^ote  Shakespeare  or  Shelley  at  length 

mbla,  1914) ,  he  never  forgot  what 

_  on  the  Texas  prairie.    He  once  ran 

's  250,000-acre  ranch. 

Mrs.  Doble  tried  to  wake  her  hus- 

a  nap  in  their  home  in  Austin, 

found  he  had  died  in  his  sleep. 

bom  on  September  26,  1888,  in  Live 

Tex.,    In   the   brush   coiintry 

._.  he  preferred  that  his  students 

Professor   Pancho.    For   years   he 

coTirse  entitled  "Life  and  Llteratiire 

Southwest,"   the  lectures  on  which 

with  a  simple  "Now,  I'll  tell  you 

__/of  Liver-Eating  Johnson  •   •   •." 

( (fflce  door  hung  a  sign  which  said 

Oours:  irregular." 


tern")  and  from  time  to  time  sounded  off 
on  current  events. 

In  1958,  for  example,  he  said: 

"All  the  public  school  superintendents 
and  a  great  many  college  presidents  hold 
degrees  In  education  spelled  with  a  capital 
E. 

"They  are  Johnny-on-the-spot  with  Rotary 
Club  optimism,  football  teamwork,  dedlca- 
tlon-to-Amerlca  and  such  as  that.  De- 
spite their  degrees  and  positions,  they  are 
puerile  minded.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
stuffed  with  religiosity — which  Is  not  reli- 
gion. 

Mr.  Doble  held  that  "Intellectual  Integ- 
rity seems  to  me  as  rare  In  American  writ- 
ing as  in  American  politics." 

In  evaluating  himself  he  wrote: 

"I  am  called  a  folklorlst,  but  I  care  little 
about  scientific  folklore.  I  have  done  hard 
research  on  range  history,  but  I  care  more 
for  the  beautiful  than  for  facts.  I  am  a 
liberal  In  religion — a  free  thinker,  I  sup- 
pose— as  In  politics." 
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NO   PROVINCIAL 

Althoiigh  his  Interest  was  the  Southwest, 
e  was  by  no  means  a  mere  pro- 
And  he  had  little  lose  for  people 


Dm 


a  friend  and  supporter  of  ex-Unl- 

)f    Texas    President    Homer    Price 

'  tho  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  uni- 

I  agents  when  he  refused  to  remove 

Passos'     '"OS.A."    from     library 

Nor  would  President  Ralney  dismiss 

considered  leftists  by  the  regents. 

♦resident  Ralney  was  fired,  Mr.  Doble 

puqilcly  that  "no  self-respecting,  able 

of  the  present  faculty  would  serve 

But  the  regents  will  have  no 

Indlng  a  bootlicker  or  Quisling  ..." 

,  Mr.  Doble  succeeded  Henry  Steele 

r    of    Columbia    as    professor    of 

history  at  Cambridge  University. 

England  and  the  English  and  re- 

the    free    intellectual    spirit    of 

"A  Texan  in  England,"  a  book 

eijwrlences  abroad,  was  published  in 


his  other  books  were  "A  Vaquero  of 

Country"   (1929),  "On  the  Open 

1931) ,  "The  Flavor  of  Texas"  (1936) . 

Gold  and  Yaqui  Silver"  ( 1939 ) . 

his  vivid  imagination,  he  was  such 

writer  that  he  was  frequently 

by  crackpots  who  were  under  the 

that   he   could  help   them   find 

t^asTure. 

nszD 

dismissed  from  the  University  of 

1947  (not  before  referring  to  one  of 

as  "a  flunky  of  the  Laval  pat- 


got  over  It.    But  those  doctrines  never  ints 
fered  with  the  friendship  between  St&nul 
and  Mr.  Prank.  '»»n«y 

Unhappily,   Stanley   also   has  gofee  awn 
from  us.  ' 

Do  you  notice  that  I  call  Stanley  St&nlw 
but  call  Mr.  Prank  Mr.  Frank?  Like  8oine« 
the  other  things,  that  is  half  playful;  and  hiS 
serious.  It  is  oldtime  southern  rural  nun 
ners.  Stanley  was  not  much  older  than  L 
Mr.  Frank  was  a  good  deal  older.  The  cm. 
tom  used  to  be  that  If  a  man  was  your  fait 
friend  but  was  older  you  called  hlto  by  hli 
first  name  but  put  the  Mr.  In  front  of  it 
And  so  I  called  them  Mr.  Bedl,  Mr.  Walter 
and  Mr.  Frank.  The  custom  Is  quite  old 
The  Confederate  infantrymen  called  Oea 
Robert  E.  Lee  Marse  Robert,  or  Miarse  Bob 
or  Mr.  Bob. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  picture  we  ran  of  Mr 
Prank  in  the  paper  the  morning  after  he 
died,  showed  him  looking  serious.  He  had 
a  smile  that  would  charm  a  bird  out  of  i 
tree. 


I 


presl  lents 


[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Sept.  20,  1964] 
Ave  Atque  Vale,  Prater,  Mr.  Prank,  J.  Prank 

DOBIE 

(By  H.  Mewhlnney) 

Man  that  Is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few 
days,  and  full  of  trouble. 

He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  Is  cut 
down:  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  con- 
tlnueth  not. 

—Job  14:1-2. 

Here  lapped  In  hallowed  slumber  Saon  lies; 
Asleep,  not  dead;  a  good  man  never  dies. 

— Simon  Ides  of  Ceos. 

And  so  now  all  three  of  them  are  gone  from 
us:  Roy  Bedlchek,  Walter  Webb,  and  Prank 
Doble. 

Their  Influence  on  modern  Texas  Is  beyond 
measure. 

They  never  won  an  election;  they  never 
ran  for  office  with  a  hillbilly  band  playing 
imitation  folk  tunes;  their  influence  was  on 
Intelligent  men;  and  we  might  as  well  face 
up  to  It:  Intelligent  men  are  in  the  minority. 

The  three  were  close  friends  and  neighbors 
In  Austin  for  most  of  their  adult  lives.  They 
were  often  called,  half  playfully,  half  se- 
riously, the  Intellectual  triumvirate  of  Texas: 
the  naturalist,  the  historian,  and  the  story- 
teller. 

It  Is  not  quite  fair  to  call  Mr.  Bedl  the 
naturalist  of  the  three.  All  of  them  were 
devoted  to  the  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Walter, 
the  historian,  was  almost  a  fanatical  con- 
servationist and  knew  a  great  deal  about 
pasture  management  and  the  restoration  of 
overgrazed  rangeland.  Mr.  Frank  was 
brought  up  on  a  ranch  In  the  brush  country. 
He  loved  steers,  he  loved  mustangs;  he  loved 
wild  cherry  trees;  he  wrote  the  best  book 
about  coyotes  that  ever  will  be  written  about 
any  kind  of  wolf,  large  or  small,  even  though 
Adolph  Miorle  and  Stanley  P.  Young  and 
more  lately  Farley  Mowat  have  written  some 
fine  ones  about  the  big  Arctic  wolf. 

In  politics  all  three  of  them  were  what  we 
rather  clumsily  and  Inaccurately  call  liberals. 
But  not  the  fanatical  and  humorless  sort  of 
liberal,  who  Is  all  too  prevalent  nowadays, 
especially  In  academic  circles. 

After  Stanley  Walker  came  back  to  his 
little  sheep  ranch  In  Lampasas  County,  hav- 
ing served  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  as 
the  most  famous  and  accomplished  city  edi- 
tor that  North  America  ever  saw,  he  and  Mr. 
Prank  became  fast  friends.  And  Stanley  was 
no  liberal.  Like  H.  L.  Mencken.  Stanley  was 
something  of  an  eleutheromanlac — to  use 
the  fancy  word — a  man  crazy  for  personal 
freedom  at  all  costs,  haughtily  disdainful  of 
all  forms  of  government  help  or  interference. 
You  would  have  thought  that  Stanley  had 
read  Rousseau  and  Nietzsche  in  his  youth, 
had  taken  that  stuff  seriously,  and  had  never 
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(From  the  Austin  American  Statesman 
Sept.  19,  1964] 

Mant  Things  to  Many 
(By  Christ  Whltcraft) 
J.  (for  James)  Frank  E)oble  waii  proud  to 
be  a  stray. 

He  was  a  nonconformist  In  a  personal  bat- 
tle for  freedom.  I 
He  was  an  outstanding  citizen.    ! 
Doble  was  many  things  to  many  men. 
Some  of  the  words  the  great  and  near- 
great,    the    friend    and    acquaintance,   the 
reader  or  the  listener  used  Friday  night  in 
trying  to  put  into  unprepared  phrases  theli 
feelings  about  the  famed  author  axe  theae: 
"We  are  all  grieved  at  the  sad  news  of  the 
passing  of  one  of  Texas  and  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  citizens,"  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally   said   In   Houston.     "His   Influence  in 
his  time  has  been  profound.    Thankfully,  hl« 
magnificent  work  will  live  for  all  time  so  that 
future  generations  may  benefit  from  hla  in- 
telligence, wit,  courage,  and  passion.   HUIob 
brings  personal  sadness  to  me  and  as  Gover- 
nor I  express  the  great  sorrow  of  all  Texani 
in  his  passing." 

Said  Austin  Mayor  Lester  Palmer : 
"Frank  Doble  was  such  a  lovable  person. 
His  death  Is  a  tragic  loss  to  his  family,  friends, 
and  all  the  communities  of  his  life,  Austin, 
Texas,  the  West,  the  United  States,  and  much 
of  the  world.  He  became  a  legend  In  hla  llf^ 
time  as  a  symbol  of  Texas." 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarboroitgh  said: 
"J.  Frank  Doble  was  an  author,  historian, 
folklorlst,  teacher,  writer.  Interpreter  of  hli 
region  and  culture  to  the  world— he  was  aU 
of  these  and  more — he  grew  up  In  an  am 
and  era  of  freedom.  To  the  end  he  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  man  to  think  and  live  hli 
own  life.  The  world  seems  as  lonely  with  him 
gone  as  the  windswept  plains  he  loved  so 
much." 

Chancellor  Harry  H.  Ransom  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  said  the  university  has  lost  one 
of  the  "greatest  teachers  In  Its  history." 

"And  Texas,"  said  Ransom,  "has  lost  t 
writer  who  will  never  be  surpassed  for  natu- 
ral qualities  of  sincerity,  candor,  and  human 
sympathy." 

Doble  was  really  a  philosopher  of  freedom, 
a  nonconformist  and  avid  seeker  for  univer- 
sal truths,  as  much  so  as  Keate,  Chaucer, 
and  Socrates,  said  friend  and  fellow  writer 
Dr.  Joe  B.  FYantz.  He  is  professor  of  history 
at  University  of  Texas.  He  said  he  looked 
to  Doble  for  standards  to  measure  up  to  In 
living  and  writing. 

Frantz  said  Doble  was  adored  by  lots  d 
people  for  the  wrong  reasons.  They  liked 
his  tall  tales  of  the  existing  old  West.  Many 
missed  the  underlying  philosophy  and  eter- 
nal truths  that  Doble  saw  In  a  coyote,  W 
Instance,  much  as  Socrates  saw  them  in  ths 
classic  Greek. 


-«.    ft   stray    and    the    defender    of 

"^""'^d  TvStl    "He  said  bluntly  what 

'^^'a  ^  sav    but  never  talked  down  to 

be  bad  to  say-  p       jg  loved  to  listen 

anyone  in  h^  i     ^  ^^^j^  scratch- 

^''^'^TmbWng  that  shock  of  white  hah-. 
^  *f ^i^^^thlng,  they  would  say,  this 
'^.Mfl!'?^as  Butthekeytohlsgreat- 
^  '*•  ?  n^  hUregional  stories.  It  is  in  the 
jSi^ch  ofhls  highly  civilized  mind 

^"WJ^id^aid'^fSow  Folklorlst  Mody  a 
JTfr^t  of  Austin,  said  Doble  was  one  of 
^e  rS'  distinguished  men  in  Texas  and 
*^  ^^  Its  best  resident  writer. 
"•1^  Itherewould  leave  Texas."  Boatrlght 
;?'*'..But  So^rwBs  different.  He  stayed, 
"^'^i^ir  he  will  be  remembered  for  his  great- 
^  ""^  a  mTn  his  fearlessness  and  integrity 
°'*'tfndlnTup  for  the  right  as  he  saw  the 
'?  ft  He  w^  particularly  valuable  In  fight- 
^y  all  Snds  of  censorship,  particularly  in 
Stboi>ks     He      was       genuine.    He      was 

^°Bratright  worked  closely  with  Dobie  when 
KoS  wefe  active  In  the  Texas  Folklore  So- 
Sfy  Doble  was  editor  of  the  society's  pub- 
ciety.    ^y  Q22  to  1942.     Boatnght  sue- 

SS\S  and'r'et^ed  from  the  post  Just 


which  was  the  essence  of  the  wUd  ones.  Just 
as  no  girl  after  she  has  lost  her  Innocence 
ever  looks  the  same  in  her  eyes. 
"  'So  sometimes  yet,  in  the  realities  of  silence 
and  solitude, 
'For  a  few  people  unhampered  a  while  by 

things, 
'The  mustangs  walk  out  with  dawn,  stand 

high,  then 
•Sweep  away,  wild  with  sheer  life,  and  free, 

free,  free —  , 

'Free  of  all  confines  of  time  and  flesh. 


*^^I  thSk  Dobie  was  at  his  best  when  he  was 
flThtinK  for  a  good  cause,"  Boatrlght  sa  d. 
"Cngs  like  acldemlc  freedom  at  University 
nrrefas  freedom  everywhere.  He  was  a 
Stilled  teller  of  tales  but  underneath  as  in 
Se  Mustangs  he  was  making  the  mustang 
Tsvmbol  of  freedom.  His  character  ^udles 
of  oWtime  cattlemen  became  human  beings 
.Hpr^tSxi  in  any  environment.  We  had 
So^^soSe  tlrJe  he  could  not  surv'.ve  his 
SSSe<i  heart.  He  died  m  his  sleep.  Just 
dldn^wake  up  at  all.  Yet  I  think  he  felt 
?e  had  enjoy^  living,  and  achieved  some- 
thinT  He  didn't  talk  about  himself  much. 
But  he  had  done  something  he  wanted  to  do. 
write  those  books." 

Dr  Frantz  said  Dobie  tended  to  hold  court 
every  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  In  his  home  for 
anvone  who  wanted   to  drop  in. 

"I  was  often  a  caller,"  Frantz  said.  "Some- 
times I  would  take  along  people  who  wanted 
to  meet  him.  Doble  always  gave  me  a  post- 
mortem on  the  people  I  brought.  He  would 
talk  bluntly.    He  always  did. 

"Last  winter  I  took  two  visitors  in  town 
over  to  meet  Doble.  I  could  tell  at  once  he 
took  to  one  of  them  enormously.  They  talked 
until  9  o'clock.  They  would  have  talked  to 
midnight  if  Mrs.  Dobie  hadn't  Insisted  her 
husband  had  to  eat  his  long-past-due  dinner. 
Next  day  he  called  me. 

"  •!  want  to  give  some  offsets  I  have  written 
to  that  Professor  Gates  from  Cornell,'  Doble 
said.  'I  didn't  give  them  to  him  last  night 
because  I  would  have  had  to  give  some  to 
that  other  guy.    I  didn't  take  to  him.' " 

Frantz  said  Doble  was  frequently  misin- 
terpreted, particularly  In  Austin.  People 
thought  of  him  "as  man  turned  in  toward 
Texas."  ,^ 

"But  he  was  turned  outward  to  the  world, 
Frantz  said.  "He  was  as  well  read  in  ro- 
mantic and  classical  literature  as  In  regional 
or  western.  He  sought  truth.  He  would 
accept  any  man  of  any  century  who  had 
something  to  say.  The  last  paragraph  of 
Doble's  book  The  Mustangs  tells  everything 
about  this  man.  Let  me  get  It  and  read  it 
to  you.  There's  this  last  paragraph,  and 
then  some  verses  he  wrote  to  end  the  book. 
I'll  read  that  last  paragraph  and  then  the 
last  verse.    Now,  this  is  Doble: 

"  'Gazing  in  solitude  over  foothills,  desert, 
prairie,  or  brushed  plain,  one  may  through 
the  transporting  power  of  imagination  see 
wild  horses  tossing  their  heads  where  no 
track  of  their  kind  has  been  printed  for  many 
decades.  But  it  will  not  be  gentle  horses 
ranging  there,  no  matter  how  spirited,  that 
raised  the  picture  of  the  vanished.  The 
gentle  ones  never  emanate  that  something 


[From  the  Dally  Texan,  Sept.  19,  1964] 

DoBiE's  Spice  Htt  Regents 

(By  Sara  Speights) 

Next  to  his  popularity  as  a  Southwest 
folklorlst,  J.  Frank  Doble  will  be  best  re- 
membered on  the  Forty  Acres  as  one  of  the 
board  of  regents'  chief  critics. 

First  native  Texan  to  become  a  full  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  university,  Doble 
bucked  the  idea  that  a  university  could  be 
earmarked  as  first  class.  He  felt  that  no  Just 
criteria  could  be  established  for  the  entire 

Nation.  ,     ^  ^. 

"The  factors  which  determined  whether  an 
American  university  shall  be  ranked  in  the 
first  class  are  largely  physical,"  he  wrote  in 
1934  "Ranking  the  university  as  one  of  the 
first  class  cannot  alone  make  It  represent 
and  Interpret  the  genius  of  the  State  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  only  through  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  their  environments 
and  a  Just  evaluation  of  their  social  inher- 
itance that  civilized  people  can  come  Into 
some  sort  of  harmony  with  theh-  surround- 
ings." 

The  pride  of  the  university,  its  27-story 
tower,  was  a  thorn  in  Doble's  side. 

"It's  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  saw, 
he  told  one  of  his  classes.     "With  as  much 
room  as  there  is  in  Texas,  and  as  many  acres 
of  land  as  the  university  owns,  we  have  to 
put  up  a  building  like  those  in  New  York." 

Mr  Dobie  suggested  that  the  tower  be  laid 
on  its  side  where  it  would  be  close  to  the 
ground  and  have  "a  gallery  running  along 
the  front  of  It."  Then,  he  remarked,  one 
could  stroll  leisurely  along  the  gallery  until 
he  comes  to  the  room  he  wishes  to  enter. 

Doble's  dismissal  from  the  university  fac- 
ulty in  September  1947,  provoked  one  of  the 
most  memorable  controversies  the  campus 

Due  to  hayfever,  Doble  became  known  as 
a  professor  In  absentee  his  last  4  years  on 
the  faculty.  He  taught  American  folklore  at 
Cambridge  University  at  this  time. 

But  Doble  did  not  lose  contact  with  uni- 
versity activities.  He  denounced  bitterly  the 
regents'  dismissal  of  President  Homer 
Ralney,  accusing  them  of  opposing  democ- 
racy. "No  real  man,  either  in  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Texas  or  from  any  faculty 
in  the  United  States,"  he  told  a  Waco  audi- 
ence in  1945,  "would  come  and  be  president 
of  the  university  today  if  he  understood  that 
the  politics  which  have  put  Ralney  out  would 
be  carried  on  in  keeping  him  there." 

Later  the  same  year,  the  splcy-tongued 
Doble  wrote  that  believers  In  the  right  as  well 
as  the  duty  to  think  were  combating  a  gang 
of  regents  "who,  in  anachronistic  rage 
against  liberal  thought,  malign  all  liberals 
as  'Communists'." 

In  1947,  the  regents  passed  a  ruling  that 
a  professor  could  not  take  two  leaves  of  ab- 
sence m  succession.  Many  believed  this  ac- 
tion was  directed  at  Dobie.  In  the  fall  of 
1947  Doble  again  applied  for  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence which  was  denied.  When  Dobie  made 
it  known  that  he  planned  to  take  it  despite 
the  ruling,  President  T.  S.  Painter  took  action 
to  drop  the  former  English  professor. 

The  board  of  regents  had  to  agree  to 
Doble's  dismissal  before  it  was  final  and  Do- 
bie had  a  right  to  appeal  the  case  to  the 
board.    Doble,  however,  said  that  he  did  not 


intend  to  do  anything  although  he  wanted  to 
return  to  the  university  in  the  spring. 

Dr.  Harry  Ransom  said  Friday  evening  that 
Dobie  quit  rather  than  having  been  fired. 

In  September  1947,  when  Doble's  dismissal 
was  final,  a  torch-lit  procession  of  150  stu- 
dents chanting  "we  want  Doble"  walked 
from  Littlefield  Fountain  to  the  controversial 
folklorist's  home  to  thank  him  for  his  33 
years  of  service  to  the  university.  Dobie 
greeted  them  in  his  familiar  white  suit  and 
spoke   to  them   briefly   about  his   "beloved 

Texas."  ^       ^  ^. 

Dr.  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  Southwqst  his- 
torian and  long-time  close  friend  of  Dobie 
appealed  to  the  administration  to  rehire  the 
ousted  professor.  Supported  by  many  fac- 
ility members.  Dr.  Webb  stated  that  Doble 
had  walked  into  the  trap  embodied  in  the 
regents'  rule  limiting  leaves.  He  said  when 
Doble  reftised  to  return,  the  adminlBtration 
was  also  in  a  trap  and  could  do  nothing  but 
fire  him. 


[From  the  Austin  American  Statesman, 
Sept.  20,  1964] 
The  Best  of  Dobie  Off  the  Cuff 
J.  Frank  Dobie  strived  to  carve  perfection 
into  every  sentence  he  wrote. 

He  succeeded.  From  his  pen  for  40  years 
came  tales  and  history  and  philosophy.  The 
literary  world  often  gave  him  the  plaudits  he 

deserved.  ^    ...  .^^  wi 

But  Doble  off  the  cuff  was  the  best  Doble. 
The  wit  with  guts  and  good  sense  sparked 
many  a  newspaper  article. 

"No  life  of  one  time  Is  alien  to  another 
time  "  Dobie  says  in  the  introduction  to  his 
soonlto-be  published  book  "The  Cow  People.'' 

And  so  it  was  with  the  hard  sayings  he  put 
out  over  the  years : 

"If  you  are  going  to  ask  God  to  bless  any- 
thing—and very  few  of  us  are  popes  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  He  is  going  to  follow  direc- 
tions—I'd say  bless  what  Mark  Twain  called 
'the  damned  human  race.'  " 

"I  don't  meet  many  storytellers  any  more. 
I'm  a  lot  more  apt  to  met  people  who  want 
to  argue.  The  whole  doggone  world— except 
primitive  people— has  quit  storytelling  be- 
cause we're  all  so  obsessed  with  problems  and 

^"^•"l  ttTlSk^that  the  rewriting  by  half-baked 
authors  of  legitimate  writing  is  damnable 
and  that  it  is  debasing  to  the  taste  of  the 

"I  think  that  what  people  want  to  believe 
affects  their  lives  more  than  what  they  ac- 
tually do  believe."  „„,„ 

"There's  nothing  duller  than  praise. 
There's  nothing  more  stupid  than  eulogy." 

'T  damn  sure  wovild  rather  hear  a  coyote 
bark  than  anything  I've  heard  on  another 
man's  radio." 

"We  used  to  be  taught  that  mankind  de- 
scended from  paradise,  but  I  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  prefer  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York." 

"The  only  way  a  man  can  get  civilized  is  to 
become  a  contemporary  of  himself ." 

"If  I  were  21  again— say  in  1960—1  should 
probably  do  as  I  did  when  I  was  21  in  1910^ 
except  that  very  absurd  conduct  would  be 
adjusted  to  machines,  cement,  population, 
raucous  propaganda,  and  the  murder  of  si- 

16I1C6  '* 

"The  best  thing  I've  ever  been  dnmk  on  is 
life.    Here's  to  it." 

"Never  let  either  the  past  or  the  future 
interfere  with  the  present." 

"Newspapers  have  been  calling  me  a  folk- 
lorlst for  50  years,  but  I'm  not.  And  I'm 
not  a  scientific  historian.  I  present  chron- 
icles of  what  it  was  like  in  past  years." 

"My  rancher  father  had  once  observed  to 
me  that  he  considered  banking  a  clean  and 
profitable  occupation.  (He)  never  advised 
me  beyond  the  simple  injunction  to  live  an 
upright  life  and  be  a  man  or  a  mouse  or  a 
bobtaUed  rat." 
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has  Just  a  sense  of  values  he 

to  be  hammered  at  every  election 

this  issue  cr  that  candidate." 

so  much  how  long  you  spend  on 

but  how  far  you  travel  and  how 

pick  up  that's  warXh.  picking  up." 

of  education  is  the  chief  de- 

of  Ignorance  filled  with  damned 

I've  been  looking  for  a  first-class 

students  who  volimteered  to 

education    course    and    I    haven't 

In  51  years." 

larry  Ransom  you're  always  talk- 
economizing — ^well,  throw  out  the 
lepartment  and  spend  the  savings 
Bducatlng  people.  I  also  advised 
out  the  department  of  Joumal- 
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Houston  Chronicle,  Sept.  20,  1964] 

P^W    PLTnKBXD    THE    DEPTHS    OT    MaN 

Doble's  mind  was  quick,  his  pen 
Sons  of  the  quotes  that  endeared 
reiders  and  listeners: 
I  agan,  I'm  not  a  good  pagan,  be- 
have any  gods,  but  I'm  a  pagan." 

h  idonlst.     I  believe  In  living  now 

I  belong  to  the  eat,  drink,  and  be 

schdol." 

sp<  nt  more  time  on  causes  than  I 

luting,  and  I  resent  It." 

life  I've  wanted  to  learn  about 

cowboys,  and  ranch  life,  but  now 

to  learn   about   life.    I  don't 

learning  anything  new,  but  I 

hlngs  reinforced  In  me." 

1  tandlng  up  is  the  preferable  way 

1  ead  of  Just  lingering.     That's  the 

Jedlchek    (the  Texan  naturalist) 

way  Webb  died  (Walter  Pres- 

author    and    historian).     You 

had  been  working  all  mom- 

study,  and  he  came  In  a  little 

ch,  or  dinner  he'd  call  it,  and  his 

Well,  It'll  be  ready  In  a  minute 

combread  hasnt  quite  cooked.' 

I'll  wait  for  the  cornbread.' 

Bedlchek   was  busy,  she   heard 

sound,  and  looked  and  there 

out  stiff  in  the  chair — dead." 

get  letters  every  once  in  a  while 

school  pupils — I  don't  call  them 

!cause  a  student  is  one  that  stud- 

ly  'Dear  Mr.  Doble,  I've  read  sev- 

novels  and  I  want  to  write  a 

:  ou  and  I'd  like  to  know  how  you 

novels.'    Novels.     Sometimes 

back  and  sometimes  I  dont. 

them  enclose  a  postage  stamp. 

everything  I  have  to  say  in  one 

•  every  one  of  them:  A  writer's 

lies   In    what   he's   written;    if 

write  about  him,  why,  read  what 
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made  by  machines  are  not." 

have  to  think  to  live — that's  not 

fo; '  people.    The  horse   and   buggy 

coml  artable  tempo — it  suited  the  land 

sun  and  lonely  shadows." 


"Newspapers  have  been  calling  me  a  folk- 
lorist  for  50  years,  but  I'm  not.  And  I'm 
not  a  scientific  historian.  I  present  chron- 
icles of  what  it  was  like  in  past  years." 

"I  like  some  of  the  changes  I've  seen. 
My  comfort  is  in  the  evolution  I've  wit- 
nessed— not  physical,  but  Intellectual.  Any 
perfection  for  what  Mark  Twain  called  the 
damned  human  race  is  in  the  future.  Man's 
brain  will  get  bigger  and  his  greed  less  and 
less." 

"We  used  to  be  taught  that  mankind  de- 
scended from  paradise,  but  I  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  prefer  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York." 

"We're  still  colonials,  thinking  we  can  buy 
culture.  The  trouble  with  many  Texas 
writers  has  been  that  they  are  too  Texan. 
They  lack  perspective.  They  have  been 
country  minded  •  •  •  provincial  in  their 
outlook." 

(Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Sept.  20,  1964] 
J.   Prank   Dobie 

"There  is  nothing  duller  than  praise. 
There  is  nothing  stupider  that  eulogy,"  J. 
Prank  Dobie  once  wrote  in  the  Texas  Ranger. 
This  and  much  other  warm  and  sound  talk 
about  the  great  Texan  who  died  Friday  ap- 
peared in  a  special  Issue  of  the  Texas  Ob- 
server last  summer.  But  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  even  the  shelves  of  a  library,  or 
for  that  matter  the  wide  borders  of  the 
State  he  loved  so  well,  cannot  encompass 
him. 

Dobie  was  a  man  of  such  dimension  that 
the  word  alone  was  enough,  and  he  shook  off 
adjectives.  Whether  you  knew  him.  read 
him.  or  only  heard  of  him,  you  cannot  know 
Texas  without  automatically  knowing  some 
of  his  essence.  His  life  was  so  varied  and  so 
full  that  we  can  regret  his  passing  without 
real  sadness.  You  needn't  mourn  some  men. 
They  leave  so  much  that  is  useful  and  that 
can  be  remembered. 

We  will  remember  the  meaning  he  gave  to 
the  word  freedom.  (A  stanza  from  his  poem 
"The  Mustangs)  : 

"But    the   winds   still    blow  free   and   grass 

still  greens, 
And  the  core  of  that  something  which  men 

live  on  believing 
Is  always  freedom. 

And  we  will  remember  what  he  once  said 
on  a  television  program  ( quoted  In  the  Texas 
Observer) : 

"If  you  are  going  to  ask  God  to  bless  any- 
thing— and  very  few  of  us  are  popes  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  He  is  going  to  follow  direc- 
tions— I'd  say  bless  what  Mark  Twain  called 
'the  damned  human  race"." 

Those  of  \JB  who  are  lucky  will  be  seeing 
you,  Mr.  Dobie. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Texan,  Sept.  19,  1964] 

Ma.   DoBiE 

(By  Charmayne  Marsh) 

J.  Prank  Dobie  helped  keep  the  Southwest 
alive.  His  death  ends  an  epoch  of  south- 
western cvilture.  Historian  Walter  Prescott 
Webb,  naturalist  Roy  Bedlchek,  and  Dobie 
were  the  Intrinsic  recorders  of  the  Southwest. 

Doble.  cowboy,  educator,  writer,  philoso- 
pher, individualist,  folklorlst,  outspoken 
critic,  sensed  people  and  things  as  they  really 
are  with  uncluttered  perceptiveness.  He  was 
a  liberal,  a  freethinker.  In  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  he  wrote  "a  liberal  Is  a  per- 
son who  does  not  want  to  be  fooled." 

Long  before  it  was  popular  to  think  freely 
academically,  politically,  or  socially,  the  mav- 
erick's voice  was  as  scorching  as  the  winds  on 
the  hot  plains. 

The  vaquero  loved  Dobie  because  he  loved 
the  land  and  its  natural  beauty.  Through 
his  experience  with  the  Mexican  horsemen, 
he  came  to  an  awareness  of  the  folklore  of 
the  Southwest  and  of  range  traditions  which 


made  him  turn  to  collecting  the  lemiub 
folk  tales  of  his  land.  'wwis 


•ad 


others    revered    him    because    he 
holly  commit  himself,  understand  and  m^ 
predate   these   things   in   ways   th'evnJ^ 


Wholly  commit  himself,  understand  ai^h^ 
-reciate   these   things   in   ways   th'eT^ 
3Uld.  '  " 

While  at  Cambridge,  he  taught  his  on, 
special  kind  of  American  history  to  the  Bam 
Air  Force.  In  telling  about  this,  Dobie^^ 
fessed  that  during  his  first  term  he  "b^ 
like  any  freshman."  He  explained  th*th« 
had  not  read  the  American  Constituttos 
since  he  was  a  boy  and  didn't  undwstai^ 
then,  but  that  he  did  know  the  length  oTum 
horns  of  longhom  steers  •  •  •  the  mobe 
Inherent  in  coyote  howling  •  •  •  the  ai^n 
of  coffee  boiled  over  mesquite  wood. 

He  gave  significance  to  the  inharitance  of 
the  Southwest  without  the  taint  of  dt^ 
vlnclalism.  ^ 


[Prom  the  Dally  Texan,  Sept.  19,  iqm] 
J.  Prank  Dobie  Dus  During  Qvtrr  Slbt 
(By  Nancy  Kowert) 

J.  Prank  Doble  died  at  about  6  pjn.  W- 
day  while  taking  a  nap  at  his  Austin  hoow" 

Dobie.  who  would  have  been  74  on  s«p^ 
tember  26,  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a  j^ 
He  had  spent  part  of  the  time  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  had  been  home,  at  702  Park  Place 
for  about  6  weeks.  He  died  of  a  hevt 
attack. 

"His  limbs  were  composed,  his  face  wu 
peaceful."  said  Mrs.  Dobie,  who  was  alone  at 
home   with  her  husband  when  be  died. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  4  p.ni.  Sunda; 
in  Hogg  Auditorium.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
State  Cemetery  by  proclamation  of  Got. 
John  Connally.  Burials  In  the  State  Ceme^ 
tery  are  reserved  for  distinguished  Texau. 

Dobie  had  Just  seen  the  first  copy  (tf  hli 
latest  book,  Friday  morning.  The  book, 
"Cow  People."  will  be  released  October  18 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

It  is  a  compilation  of  sketches  of  different 
cow  people  and  ranchers,  Mrs.  Oarlaad 
Coker,  a  secretary  to  Doble  for  about  13 
years,  said  Friday  night. 

The  Jacket  featvu-es  pictures  of  some  of 
the  "cow  people"  and  on  the  back  is  a  iketdi 
of  Doble  by  artist  Tom  Lea. 

Mrs.  Doble  said  her  hiuband  had  rejected 
several  covers,  before  approving  the  Wn»i 
Jacket.  He  had  taken  the  pictiir^  on  tbe 
final  product  from  his  own  photo  collectlan. 

"He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  book 
and  the  cover,"  said  Mrs.  Doble.  She  aaid 
he  had  looked  carefvdly  at  the  cover  on  tbe 
book  proper  this  morning. 

Dobie  was  awarded  the  Presidential 
"Medal  of  Freedom"  Monday  of  this  week 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Mrs.  Dobie  accepted 
the  award  for  him  from  President  Johnson. 

The  medal  was  awarded  30  dlstlngulsbed 
Americans  among  whom  were  Helen  Keller, 
John  Steinbeck,  Aaron  Copland,  Wilt 
Disney,  and  Doble's  old  friend,  Carl  Sand- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Doble  said  her  hiisband  had  been 
pleased  about  the  honor.  However,  accord- 
ing to  Edgar  Klncald,  Doble's  nephew,  "He 
was  much  more  pleased  over  seeing  his  new 
book  than  he  was  about  the  freedom 
medal." 

Mrs.  Doble  said  she  had  received  a  phone 
call  from  President  Johnson.  "He  called  to 
express  his  sympathies,  his  admiration,  and 
his  love,"  said  Mrs.  Doble. 

Dobie  was  a  White  House  guest  last  spring, 
shortly  before  he  was  ordered  Into  a  hos- 
pital because  of  a  heart  condition.  Five 
weeks  after  his  visit.  It  was  announced  he 
was  to  receive  the  Presidential  medal. 

Doble,  as  rugged  In  style  as  he  was  in 
appearance,  gave  up  a  Job  In  1920  as  fore- 
man of  a  250,000-acre  ranch  In  south  T«xu 
to  become  a  writer. 

He  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  writing 
and  talking  about  the  lore  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest.  He  was  also  an  outspoken  crltle 
and  was  drawn  Into  many  a  controversy. 
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Tifthie  a  former  university  English  profes- 
JJVught  a  course  In  Southwestern  Utera- 


ture. 


"^le  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Bertha  Mc- 
r^ble.  They  had  no  chUdren.  He  Is 
^!^  survived  by  two  sisters.  Miss  Martha 
Sle  TKerrvUle  and  Mrs.  T.  K.  Stanford 
^LjfoTd.  and  a  brother.  Ehrlch  Doble  of 
Ijamesa. 

[From  the  Dally  Texan,  Sept.  19,  1964] 
And  Enriched  His  Country 
(ByPaulBurka) 
J  Prank  Dobie  sought  the  essential  in  life. 
He  sought  it  as  a  young  man,  then  as  a 
„,nf«B8or    and  later  as  the  elder  statesman 
5  a  Texas   culture   which   he   himself  had 

^"iTttiere  are  three  distinguishable  periods 
In  Doble's  life,  they  are  not  easily  separated, 
nnhle  after  his  dismissal  from  the  univer- 
tuv  faculty  in  September  1947  was  philo- 
soDhlcally  the  same  person  as  before.  His 
relationship  to  the  university  continued  in 
an  unofficial  capacity;  he  remained  a  na- 
tionwide symbol  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Doble  in  early  years  was  a  scholar,  but  a 
lover  of  land,  of  liberty,  and  of  people.  If 
there  was  any  change  in  his  later  years,  it 
was  only  that  each  was  augmented.  If  these 
were  his  greatest  concerns,  they  were  also 
his  greatest  Joys,  and  from  this  period  of  re- 
flection came  some  of  his  most  powerful 
observations. 

"Of  course  some  people  seem  to  consider 
that  the  chief  reason  for  advocating  librar- 
ies and  the  reading  of  books  is  to  enable 
America  to  catch  up  with  the  Russians  on 
sputniks.  I  consider  such  reasoning  puny 
and  lopsided. 

"Tbe  great  reason  for  having  reading 
books  and  valuing  libraries  is  to  have  life 
more  abundantly,  to  think  more  Justly,  to 
be  In  love  more  delightfully,  and  to  use  the 
sputniks  more  wisely  when  we  get  them." 

Scholarship  and  reading  remained  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Doble's  life  even  after  he  left 
the  academic  stage  of  the  university.  He 
lectured  widely,  including  niimeroiis  lec- 
tures at  the  university,  and  often  empha- 
sized the  value  of  reading. 

"Books  are  the  most  Important  thing  In 
the  heritage  of  a  civilized  people."  he  told 
the  Texas  Library  Association  in  1950.  Dobie 
often  spoke  of  the  value  of  books  in  over- 
coming prejudice,  referring  to  Matthew 
Arnold  as  the  force  that  began  to  make  him 
drop  his  own  prejudices. 

But  Dobie  missed  the  university,  despite 
the  close  ties  he  always  maintained  with  It, 
both  physical  and  social.  He  continued  to 
live  In  Austin,  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
classrooms  he  once  occupied. 

As  early  as  December  1947 — 3  months  after 
his  dismissal — Doble  told  a  group  of  student 
leaders,  "Of  course  I  want  to  come  back  to 
the  university."  He  often  did  as  a  lecturer, 
but  never  again  to  teach. 

He  did,  however,  teach  elsewhere,  con- 
ducting a  seminar  in  range  literature  at 
Colorado  University.  He  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  taught  diu^ng  World 
War  II,  In  1949,  and  authored  a  series  of 
magazine  articles  on  the  changing  nature  of 
the  English   educational   system. 

By  far  his  most  important  scholarly  con- 
tributions were  studies  of  varlovis  south- 
western animals.  Including  the  longhom, 
mustangs,  and  coyotes.  His  work  on  the 
social  consciousness  of  coyotes  examined  the 
Individualistic  and  community  tendencies  of 
the  animals,  while  his  work  on  mvistnngs 
discussed  how  the  horses  gradually  became 
less  prevalent. 

Throughout  his  later  years,  Doble  wrote  a 
Sunday  column  for  an  Austin  newspaper, 
which  carried  his  folklore  to  the  masses,  but 
never  lost  was  his  emphasis  on  scholarship. 
He  always  felt  the  written  word  was  more 
valuable  than  the  spoken  word,  for  It  was 


more  enduring:  "The  radios,  grinding  out 
canned  vmreallties.  to  which  they  listen,  lead 
them  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  sincere 
books." 

"The  easiest  tag  for  the  lax-minded  has 
always  been  color,  and  from  the  remotest 
times  to  the  present,  superstitiovis  beliefs 
pertaining  to  horse  colors  have  been  as  com- 
mon as  those  pertaining  to  man  colors." 

Dobie  did  not  simply  study  folklore;  he 
applied  it.  The  value  of  his  knowledge  lay 
m  Its  applicability  to  his  social  environment. 
When  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  ad- 
vertised himself  as  a  west  Texas  cowboy. 
Etobie  penned  a  political  advertisement,  say- 
ing in  part.  "Maybe  he  does  own  lots  of  range 
land.  His  leggings  don't  fit,  and  his  featxires 
dont  fit,  and  what  he  keeps  on  saying  don't 
fit." 

A  cowboy  has  "the  cleaner  life"  stamped 
on  his  face;  his  features  fit  the  grass  and 
sky.  So  Doble  believed,  and  when  the  candi- 
date said  that  people  were  denied  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  without  Interfer- 
ence from  outside  Infiuence,  Doble  fired  back. 
"If  It  means  'I  don't  believe  In  letting 
Negroes  Into  the  schools  with  white  people,' 
why  doesn't  he  come  out  like  a  real  cowboy 
and  a  real  man  and  say  what  he  means?" 

But  Doble's  liberalism  was  not  merely 
range-Inspired.  It  was  based  partly  on 
values,  and  partly  on  knowledge;  he  could 
damn  a  man  equaUy  for  bigotry  and  for 
ignorance.  For  Dobie,  a  man  had  to  be  in- 
formed before  he  had  the  right  to  an  opinion. 
He  remained  politically  active  throughout 
the  postunlversity  years,  though  no  longer 
in  the  center  of  controversy.  He  occasion- 
ally appeared  before  State  textbook  commit- 
tee hearings,  constantly  preaching  the  dan- 
gers of  censorship: 

"Censorship  is  never  to  let  people  know, 
but  always  to  keep  them  in  ignorance;  never 
to  bring  a  light  but  always  to  darken.  Not 
one  censor  in  history  Is  respected  by  an  en- 
lightened man  of  any  nation." 

"Two  kinds  of  people  of  this  world  have 
each  with  their  kind  deep  kinship,  no  mat- 
ter what  language  they  speak  or  in  what 
latitude  they  live:  people  with  cultivated 
minds  and  people  of  the  soil." 

It  was  Doble's  belief  that  contact  with  the 
land  produced  certain  values,  yet  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  he  be  classi- 
fied with  the  agrarian  philosophers  whose 
basic  tenets  are  primarily  conservative. 

Doble's  Interpretation  of  the  land  was 
apolitical.  His  values  were  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  the  meaning  of  life,  which  he  saw 
In  the  mustang,  the  mesquite  tree,  and  the 

grass. 

But  what  he  cherished  most  about  the  past 
was  its  freedom,  when  the  mustang  ran  wild. 
"I  feel  freer  for  thinking  atxjut  them,"  he 
wrote,  "even  though  I  am  planted." 

This  strain  of  respect  for  the  past — "not 
all  change  is  for  the  better" — is  an  anomaly 
in  his  repertoire  of  ideas. 

"If  you  are  going  to  ask  God  to  bless  any- 
thing, I'd  say  bless  what  Mark  Twain  called 
'the  damned  human  race.'  " 

Also  a  paradox  in  Doble's  thought  was  his 
longing  for  closer  association  with  the  land 
when  he  was  with  people  Juxtaposed  with  his 
yearning  for  people  when  he  was  alone. 

He  wrote  in  1950  while  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Texas  hill  country,  "I  miss  conversation 
and  the  hvunanlty  that  goes  with  it,"  but  In 
the  next  sentence  he  was  able  to  say  "Owl 
talk  goes  a  long  way  to  compensate  for 
the  lack." 

But  of  all  humanity,  two  men  stood  out 
who  were  closest  to  Doble,  Naturalist  Roy 
Bedlchek  and  Historian  Walter  Prescott 
Webb.  When  they  spoke  about  him  they  not 
only  spoke  of  Dobie  as  an  individual  but  also 
as  an  Individualist. 

Dobie  survived  both;  his  works  will  survive 
him.  Perhaps  in  all  his  writing  there  is  only 
one  selection  that  Is  obviously  in  error: 


•There    Is    nothing    duller    than    praise. 
There's  nothing  more  stupid  than  eulogy." 


[Prom  the  Dally  Texan,  Sept.  19,  1964] 
Fought  Bxjreaucract 
(By  Jim  Seymoiu:) 
Frank  Doble  was  always  a  rebel,  but  never 
a  rebel  without  a  cause.    His  unceasing  cam- 
paigns for  personal  liberty  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  many  of  the  State's  most  fa- 
movis  figures  during  the  first  half   of  the 
century. 

He  was  as  offended  by  paternalism  as  he 
was  by  pomposity.  And  oflBclaldom  was  a 
favorite  target.  He  made  front  pages  all 
over  the  State  In  1936  when  he  went  to  Jail 
for  a  day  to  work  off  a  fine  for  traffic  viola- 
tions. Doble  Insisted,  "I  am  protesting 
against  a  law  which  does  not  permit  a  man 
to  park  on  a  street  where  parking  space  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  handle  the  demand." 
The  chief  of  police  was  finally  embarrassed 
into  giving  Dobie  office  work  Instead  of  a 
cell. 

His  most  widely  publicized  cause  was 
academic  freedom.  In  late  July  1943,  he 
Joined  what  was  to  be  his  most  bitter  cam- 
paign, blasting  the  board  of  regents  for 
the  demotion  of  a  faculty  member  and  the 
firing  of  three  others. 

He  charged  that  the  three  who  had  been 
fired  were  let  go  because  they  opposed  the 
economic  views  of  Karl  Hoblitzelle,  head  of 
the  Interstate  Theaters  chain  in  Texas. 
Hoblitzelle  Just  happened  to  sit  on  the  board 
of  regents  at  Texas  Tech.  Dobie  said  that 
Hoblltzelle'B  "chief  lobbyist"  in  trying  to 
preserve  his  "picture  show  monopoly  in 
Texas,"  Frank  Strickland,  sat  on  the  UT 
Regents  Board  that  refused  to  renew  the 
contracts  of  the  trio. 

Then  Doble  revealed  that  a  faculty  pro- 
test committee  had  been  formed,  and  a 
member  of  that  board  had  been  demoted  by 
the  regents  as  retaliation. 

The  whole  plan  was,  Doble  said,  "Just 
one  more  link"  In  a  chain  of  regents!  ac- 
tions designed  to  "suppress  freedom  of 
speech,  to  get  rid  of  liberal  minds,  and  to 
bring  the  University  of  Texas  to  the  status  of 
fascist-controlled  Institutions." 

He  later  claimed  the  regents'  action  had 
been  made  possible  only  by  "board  packing" 
by  Gov.  W.  Lee  "Pappy"  O'Danlel  and  Coke 
Stevenson. 

His  battle  with  Stevenson  was  Intensified 
when  Doble  Joined  the  crusade  to  force  re- 
instatement of  University  President  Homer 
Rainey  after  he  was  fired  In  1944.  The  fir- 
ing was  again,  said  Dobie,  the  word  of  Ste- 
venson. 

The  fight  to  retiu-n  Rainey  unsuccessful, 
the  cadre  of  supporters  led  by  Doble  got 
Rainey  Into  the  Texas  gubernatorial  race 
against  Stevenson  the  next  year.  The  cam- 
paign was  bitter,  and  Rainey  lost  again. 

Doble  knew  no  limits  when  he  picked  op- 
ponents. In  October  1946,  he  wrote  in  the 
Texas  Ranger  that  "Nobody  I  have  read  after 
or  talked  to  regards  the  present  President 
(Truman)  as  other  than  a  very  mediocre 
person." 

Another  famous  Doble  fight  was  with  a 
noted  State  senator  who  sponsored  a  white- 
primary  bUl  In  the  legislature.  He  said  on 
the  fioor  of  the  senate  that  Doble's  only  value 
was  that  "even  the  niggers  dont  want  to 
go  to  the  university  as  long  as  that  radical 
is  there." 

Those  "niggers"  got  Doble  In  hot  water 
with  Lt.  Gov.  John  Lee  Smith.  Dobie,  speak- 
ing in  Dallas,  remarked  that  he  had  grown 
accustomed  to  Negroes  in  his  classrooms 
while  at  Columbia.  Smith  rose  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate  to  reveal  that  "There  is  a  defi- 
nite move  on  foot  to  bring  about  social 
equality  with  the  Negro  race  In  the  South. 
Doble  admits  that  Negro  students  alongside 
of  white  would  not  be  objectionable  to  hUn," 
and  thus  Doble  surely  must  be  fired. 
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of  regents  refused  his  request. 

failed   to  teach   the   first  day   of 

fall.  President  T.  S.  Painter  fired 


(Prcan  the  Dally  Texan.  Sept.  19,  1964] 

Ss  Capttihed  Native  Lore 

(By  Mary  Jane  Gorham) 

Doble  was  a  legendeer,  a  pros- 
the  legends  of  lost  gold,  the  father 
6    Children,"   the    narrator    of 
longhorns.    coyotes,    rattlesnakes, 
and  a  true  son  of  the  South- 
lover  of  Its  lore. 

ected  Its  legends,  traced  them  back 

lays    when    Coronado    roamed    the 

with    his    Spanish    conquistadors. 

for    the    wealth    of    El    Dorado. 

gave  up,  but  Dobie  persisted  and 

the   riches  of   its   heritage   to   its 

,  generations  later. 

^mazing  thing,"  he  said  in  1938.  "is 

legends   seem   to    be   increasing 

diminishing  in  number;  they  are 

niunerous,  as  are  the  people  who 

and  half  way  believe  them.     No 

\that  language  they  speak,  these  peo- 

truly    Coronado's    children.    They 

Spanish    trails,    buffalo    trails,    cow 

dig  where   there  are  no  trails. 

^__  than  they  dig  and  prospect,  they 

and  tell  stories  of  lost  fnines  or  of 

b  ulllon  by  the  jack  load." 

September  26.  1888.  on  a  ranch  in 

"  or  brush  country  between  the 

1  jid  Rio  Grande  Rivers  in  Live  Oak 

Tex.,  Doble  early  learned  the  rudl- 

cowboy  life. 

the  oldest  of  six  children,  and  once 

"that  land,  my  stalwart  and  up- 

and    English    literature,    to 

Introduced  me,  have  been   the 

of  my  life." 

on  both  sides  of  his  family 
cowmen,  and  one  was  killed  by 
on  the  border.     His  father  was  a 
,  and  three  of  four  of  his  uncles 
Rangers, 
and  some  neighbors  built  a  one- 
school  on  their  ranch  where  Doble 
4chool.     He   finished    high   school    in 
and  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
Southwestern  University  in  George- 
1910.     He  then   taught   English   in 
:  Ugh  School,  where  he  absorbed  the 
the  Texas  Big  Bend  country.     He 
his  master's  degree  from  Columbia 
Then,   in    1914,   Dobie   came   to 
verslty    as    the    first    native    Texan 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  to  be 
above  the   rank   of   instructor   in 
department  of  English. 
19:  8  he  went  to  Prance,  as  a  lieutenant 
qeld  artillery,  too  late  for  action,  and 
"diuna  little  to  say  about  the   big 
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There  he  became  actively  interested  in  the 
legends  and  lore  of  the  Southwest. 

"On  this  ranch,  where  I  lived  mostly  with 
Mexican  vaqueros.  I  came  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  Incalcuable  loss  to  his  friends, 
folklore  of  the  Southwest  and  of  range  tra- 
ditions." he  wrote.  "I  decided  to  collect  the 
legends  and  folk  tales  of  my  land  " 

While  ranching,  he  was  invited  to  become 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Okla- 
homa A  &  M.  and  was  there  2  years,  then 
returned  to  the  university. 

His  first  article,  written  for  Country 
Gentleman,  was  in  answer  to  a  request  from 
the  editor  for  an  article  on  cowboy  songs. 
"The  Vaquero  of  the  Brush  Country,"  his 
first  book,  was  written  to  accommodate  a 
friend.  John  Young,  who  had  the  average 
varied  cowboy  career,  wanted  to  write  a  book 
and  did.  Doble  rewrote  it  and  threw  in  much 
fine  material  of  which  Young  had  not  the 
remotest  knowledge.  This  good  deed  marked 
the   beginning   of   his   literary  career. 

Dobie,  while  at  the  university,  advanced 
his  theory  of  the  relation  of  folklore  to  the 
traditions  of  a  people,  and  to  their  art  and 
culture.  He  called  attention  to  campus 
buildings,  noting  that  only  Garrison  Hall 
combined  beauty  with  practicality,  portray- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  people  of  Texas. 
"Art."  he  said,  "is  a  natural  outgrowth  stim- 
ulated by  extraneous  fertilizations." 

"I  have  tried  to  give  significance  to  the 
natural  things  of  the  Southwest  and  to  em- 
phasize its  cultural  inheritance."  he  wrote. 
"Yet  I  combat  provlncial-mindedness.  After 
teaching  "Life  and  Literature  of  the  South- 
west' for  years,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Southwest  needs  perspective  on  itself 
and  the  rest  of  the  world — on  life  and  lib- 
erty— as  much  as  it  needs  knowledge  of  its 
own  past." 

To  Dobie.  million  dollar  buildings  did  not 
advance  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  pro- 
fessors. "That  often  makes  me  think  of  the 
old  saying  about  a  $40  saddle  on  a  $20  horse." 
Ten  minutes  from  the  university  campus 
as  a  Longhorn  might  walk  it.  Dobie  lived 
with  his  wife.  Bertha  McKee  Dobie,  on  Park 
Place,  near  Waller  Creek.  His  home  was 
dotted  with  remnants  of  his  beloved  South- 
west— rocks,  shells,   Indian   pottery  Jugs. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  one  writer 
suggested  an  epitaph  he  thought  Dobie  would 
have  liked,  too:  "He  was  a  champion  of  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  his  native  land,  who 
told  tales — tall  tales  sometimes — but  told 
them  fervently  and  well." 


the  war  Dobie  spent  a  year  in  south 
'or  a  time  tending  his  Uncle  Jim 
200,000-acre  ranch  across  the  Nueces. 
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[From  the  Dally  Texan,  Sept.  19.  1964] 
Friends  Grieved  by  Dobie's  Death 

(By  Dottle  LlUard,  Texan  News  editor) 

The  quiet  passing  of  J.  Frank  Doble, 
Southwest  folklorist,  drew  expressions  of 
grief  from  colleagues  and  life-long  friends 
throughout  the  State 

"I've  known  he'd  been  sick  for  some  time, 
but  when  it  comes,  it's  no  easier,"  said  Dr. 
Wilson  Hudson.  "I  felt  very  close  to  Mr. 
Doble  and  had  written  articles  on  Roy  Bedi- 
chek,  Walter  Webb,  and  him.  I  W£i6  deeply 
grateful  for  his  friendship." 

Hudson,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  uni- 
versity, teaches  the  course  Dobie  originated 
on  the  literature  of  the  Southwest. 

Lon  Tinkle,  book  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  professor  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  said.  "Dobie  was  the 
most  influential  Texan  in  my  lifetime  in  es- 
tablishing the  standards  of  integrity  and  of 
quality  in  thinking  and  writing.  As  a  human 
being,  he  was  the  most  lovable  Texan  I  have 
ever  known." 

A  boyhood  friend.  Rocky  Reagan,  Sr.,  of 
Three  Rivers,  first  learned  of  Dobie's  death 
from  the  Texan's  long  distance  call. 

"One  of  the  great  ones  is  gone  •  ♦  »  his 
place  win  never  be  filled,"  Reagan  said.  "It's 
the   closing   of   a   chapter.     We — the   whole 


country — will  miss  him  and  there'n  never  Im 
another  one."  ■• 

Chancellor  Harry  H.  Ransom  salij,  "i  ^ju^ 
that  the  University,  the  State,  and  the  Axus 
lean  Letters  have  lost  a  truly  unique  flgui» 
He  made  history  not  only  In  education,  tat 
In  many  areas  of  Southwestern  life  nyt 
American  ideals." 

Fred  Glpson,  of  Mason,  credited  DohU 
with  "opening  my  eyes  more  to  the  countrj- 
side  than  any  other  person  both  when  I  «L 
a  student  and  when  I  became  a  good  friend " 
Glpson,  author  of  "Old  Yeller."  »aid  dqJjJ. 
had  been  "the  main  Infiuence  In  my  writing" 

Gov.  John  Connally  learned  of  Doble'i 
death  In  Houston  while  attending  a  dinner 
for  Senator  Hubert  Htjmphret,  Democntle 
nominee  for  Vice  President.  On  his  return 
to  Austin,  he  issued  a  proclamation  th«t 
Doble  would  be  Interred  in  State  Cemetery, 
usually  reserved  for  State  officials. 

"He  was  a  man  who  understood  and  tran- 
scribed the  spirit  of  Texas — our  land,  our 
people,  and  our  heritage,"  Connaily  said. 

Joe  A.  Small,  editor  of  True  West  magazine, 
reminisced  of  earlier  days. 

"One  night.  Fred  Glpson.  Mr.  Prank,  and 
I  were  talking  far  Into  the  night.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Frank  stopped  and  said.  'Do  you  realla 
that  this  Is  all  lost?  The  whole  art  of  won- 
derful conversation  has  been  destroyed  by 
radio  and  TV.'  " 

Small  said  Doble  had  "a  tremendous  per- 
sonality— much  more  than  he  ever  got  acro« 
In  his  writing.  He  had  a  million-dollar  per- 
sonality twinkle  In  his  eye." 

Judge  James  Hart,  first  chancellor  of  the 
University  (1950-54),  said.  "Frank  Doble  had 
all  the  best  qualities  of  an  old  Texan  and 
a  modern  liberal  In  the  true  sense  of  liberal- 
ism. He  loved  life  and  those  who  loved  bin 
never  had  a  better  friend." 

Dr.  Mody  Boatwrlght.  professor  of  English, 
cited  Dobie's  column  written  up  to  his  death 
£is  an  indication  of  character. 

"He  was  one  of  the  greatest  living  Texans- 
an  outstanding  writer,  and  a  great  person- 
ality." 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Sept. 
21.  1964] 

Sturdy    Character:   J.  Frank  Dobie  Btjud 
Under   Spreading   Oak 

Austin,  September  21. — J.  Prank  Dobie,  the 
Texas  cowboy-author  who  spent  a  lifetime 
studying  the  history  and  folkways  of  the 
Southwest,  was  burled  Sunday  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  big  oak  tree. 

The  75-year-old  writer,  who  tftught  for  30 
years  at  the  University  of  Texas,  died  Friday 
of  a  heart  attack. 

About  700  persons  attended  the  nonre- 
llglous  services  at  Hogg  Auditorium  on  the 
university  campus.  He  was  burled  in  the 
State  cemetery  near  his  longtime  friend, 
Dr.  Walter  Prescott  Webb. 

Remarks  at  the  last  rites  were  offered  by 
two  of  Dobie's  friends.  University  of  Texai 
Press  Director  Frank  H.  Wardlaw  and  Dr. 
Edmund  Helnsohn.  pastor  emeritus  of  the 
University  Methodist  Church. 

Among  mourners  present  were  U.S.  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Yarborough.  of  Austin,  and 
US.  Representative  Henry  Gonzalez,  of  San 
Antonio. 

Dr.  Angus  Springer,  chairman  of  the  dram* 
department  at  Southwestern  University. 
Georgetown,  read  passages  from  one  of 
Dobie's  most  famous  books.  "The  Mustangs," 

Doble  had  specified  that  his  funeral  serv- 
ices not  be  of  a  religious  nature. 

"He  was  not  an  irreligious  man  and  hi 
always  respected  the  faith  of  others,  but  to 
him  organized  religion  implied  dogma  and 
dogma  Implied  a  cutoff  point  for  thinking, 
for  questioning."  said  Wardlaw. 

"But  while  he  was  not  in  any  formal  sen* 
a  religious  man,  he  was  a  deeply  spiritual 
man  whose  life  was  motivated  by  the  high- 


-t  orlnclples  of  service  to  others  and  to  the 

1  r.r  rleht  "  he  added, 
•^^rd  aw  noted  that  Doble  often  was  In- 
.nJvS  m  controversy  with  university  regents 
Jjlr  academic  freedom  while  at  Texas,  and 

*^!There  will  always  be  less  room  for  sham 

«rt  nretense  and  shoddy  standards  on  the 

S^Jtv  Acres   (the  University  of  Texas  cam- 

c7 because  Frank  Dobie  was  there." 

HPlnsohn  praised  Dobie's  unfettered  mind 

^  JaM  his  great  infiuence  while  at  the  unl- 

."Sity  w^  the  result  of  the  fact  that  he 

•hVouKht  a  freeman"  to  the  campus. 

•■A^ln  and  again  he  declared  his  Inde- 
nenXce  of  those  things  he  thought  would 
Strict  his  freedom,"  Helnsohn  said. 

iTivom     the     Fort     Worth     Star-Telegram. 
'  Sept.  20,  1964] 


J  Frank  Dobie:  Letters  Tell  Twain  Tale 
(By  J.  Frank  Doble) 

(Note  This  column  by  J.  Frank  Doble 
was  one  of  the  last  he  prepared  for  publica- 
tion m  the  Star-Telegram  and  other  Texas 
newspapers.  It  was  received  1  day  before 
his  death  Friday.) 

Mark  Twain  is  the  one  American  writer 
whose  name  is  a  househoid  familiarity,  not 
only  In  the  United  States  but  across  oceans. 

Many  people  who  know  the  name  have 
never  read  one  of  his  books,  Just  as  popula- 
tions acquainted  with  Don  Quixote  as  a 
character  are  Ignorant  of  Cervantes  as  his 

creator. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn  about  as  early  as  I  became 
acquainted  with  those  of  George  Washington 
and  Patrick  Henry.  I  do  not  remember  when 
I  read  "The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,"  but 
one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  hearing  my 
mother  tell  that  she  had  read  it  aloud  to  her 
sister  and  brothers  and  two  or  three  neigh- 
boring boys  at  Rancho  Seco  In  Nueces 
County,  while  she  was  still  in  her  young 
teens. 

If  you  look  in  the  card  catalog  of  a  stand- 
ard library  for  a  book  by  Mark  Twain,  you 
will  be  referred  to  Samuel  Langhorne 
Clemens.  Many  readers  of  many  books  by 
Mark  Twain  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
baptismal  name  of  the  author. 

Samuel,  generally  called  Sam.  was  born  in 
Missouri  in  1835.  When  he  was  4  years  old 
his  family  moved  to  Hannibal  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Life  in  Hannibal  and  on  the 
Mississippi  founded  the  most  creative  work 
in  his  writing  career.  He  had  experienced 
life  on  river  steamboats  when,  at  22,  he  be- 
came an  authorized  pilot. 

In  1861  he  piloted  the  last  steamer  for  a 
long  time  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 
The  Civil  War  was  on  and  Samuel  Clemens 
had  no  taste  or  ambition  for  soldiering. 

His  brother  Orion,  secretary  to  the  newly 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
vada, took  Sam  with  him.  Sam  had  already 
w^^tten  and  was  good  at  setting  type.  He 
learned  enough  about  mining  to  write  about 
It,  but  soon  became  a  reporter  on  the  'Virginia 
City  (Nev.)  Territorial  Enterprise. 

He  began  signing  articles  with  the  name 
Mark  Twain.  This,  he  explained,  "is  an  old 
river  term,  the  leadman's  call,  signifying  2 
fathoms  deep — safe  water." 

Prom  now  on  Mark  Twain  was  his  writing 
name.  He  went  on  West  and  wrote  for  news- 
papers in  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  imtll 
after  he  had  gone  to  Europe  and  published 
"The  Innocents  Abroad"  that  he  wrote 
"Roughing  It"  (1872) ,  a  highly  creative  auto- 
biography of  life  in  the  West.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Texas  read  It.  No  other  book  so  expresses,  for 
me.  with  such  volcanic  energy  the  lust  for 
life  In  men's  opening  of  the  West. 

"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  (1883)  was  per- 
haps even   more  a  creative   autobiography. 


Many  people  regard  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
(1880)  as  the  greatest  novel  yet  produced 
by  America. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  to  Mark  Twain  as 
man  and  writer.  Many  years  ago  I  read  Lock- 
hart's  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott."  I  remem- 
ber nothing  out  of  It  so  well  as  Lockhart's 
saying  that  Scott  was  greater  as  a  man  than 
anything  he  wrote.  This  I  consider  true  of 
Mark  Twain.  No  small-natured  Individual 
can  write  a  large- natured  book. 

Hemingway,  the  most  famous  of  recent 
American  novelists,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Faulkner,  wrote  nothing  of  amplitude 
comparable  to  Mark  Twain's  best  and  was 
himself  far  lacking  in  Mark  Twain  amplitude. 
I  have  recently  been  led  again  to  Twain  by 
a  two-volume  collection  of  letters  between 
him  and  WUllam  Dean  Howells.  published 
by  Harvard  University  Press.  The  two  men 
met  in  1869.  Howells  soon  became  editor  in 
chief  of  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  which  Mark 
Twain  often  contributed. 

In  time,  their  letters  became  more  and 
more  revealing.  Their  friendship  Increased 
In  breadth,  depth,  and  intimacy  until  Mark 
Twain  died  in  1910.  Immediately,  almost, 
Howells  wrote  "My  Mark  Twain" — the  rich- 
est book  by  one  American  writer  on  another 
yet  published. 

How  Mark  Twain  could  say  a  thing.  A 
writer  well  known  to  both  men  was  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrlch.  Mark  Twain  conceived  such 
an  aversion  to  Mrs.  Aldrlch  the  first  time  he 
saw  her  that,  to  quote  him,  "I  do  not  believe 
I  could  ever  learn  to  like  her  except  on  a 
raft  at  sea  with  no  other  provisions  in 
sight." 

Twain  had.  in  the  words  of  Howells.  "the 
love  of  strong  effect  which  he  was  apt  to 
Indulge  through  life."  Yet,  "despite  his  wild 
pleasure  In  shocking  people  with  ribaldries 
and  profanities  and  sometimes  savage  exag- 
gerations, he  was  the  most  truthful  man  I 
ever  knew." 

As  a  sample  of  exaggeration.  Mark  Twain 
wrote  to  Howells:  "Could  you  tell  me  how  I 
could  get  a  copy  of  yoxir  portrait  as  published 
In  'Hearth  and  Home'?    Bret  Harte  has  been 
here  and  says  his  family  would  not  be  with- 
out that  portrait  for  any  consideration.    He 
says  his  children  get  up  In  the  night  and 
yell  for  it.    I  would  give  anything  for  a  copy 
of  that  portrait  to  put  up  In  my  parlor.    I  al- 
ready have  three  portraits  of  Bret  Harte.    Of 
all  the  swarms  that  come  every  day  to  gaze 
upon  them  none  go  away  not  softened  and 
humbled  and  made  more  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God.     If  I  had  yours  to  put  up  alongside 
of  them.  I  believe   the  combination  would 
bring  more  souls  to  earnest  reflection  and 
ultimate  conviction  of  their   lost  condition 
than  any  other  kind  of  warning  would  give." 
In   working  for  years  for   just  copyright 
laws  in  the  United  States.  Mark  Twain  stood 
always  for  justice  to  others  as  well  as  for  self- 
interest.     The  way  in  which  English  books 
were  pirated  in  the  United  States  and  sold 
wholesale  without  a  penny  of  royalties  to  the 
authors  graveled  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 

"If  we  only  had  some  God  In  the  country's 
laws.  Instead  of  being  in  a  sweat  to  get  Him 
in  the  Constitution.  It  would,"  he  said,  "be 
better  all  around." 

Mark  Twain  netted  $40,000  on  "A  Tramp 
Abroad,"  published  in  1880.  His  brother, 
Orion,  who  had  taken  him  to  the  West,  simply 
could  not  get  along.  Mark  Twain  had  a  law- 
yer endow  Orion  with  $20,000,  so  Invested 
that  Orion  would  be  paid  $75  a  month  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  then  after  that  his  widow  was 
to  receive  the  same  monthly  Income  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

He  was  a  speculator  because  he  believed  in 
himself  and  in  good  going.  He  took  to  a 
patented  health  food  called  Plasmon. 

A  sample  of  his  recommendations  of  Plas- 
mon is  this  from  a  letter  to  Howells: 

"For  8  years,  raisin  cake,  plum  pudding, 
lobster  salad,  candy,  ice  cream,  and  all  other 
desirable  sweet  things  were  deadly  to  me,  and 


»:i'-:3  .*f;^cr  r  year  of  Plasmon  all  limits 
were  removed  from  my  appetites,  and  no 
limits  have  been  put  upon  them  at  any  time 
sine©  *' 

He  spent  multiplied  thousands  of  dollars 
year  after  year  backing  the  invention  of  a 
typesetting  machine  that  would  revolutionize 
printing.  It  turned  out  to  be  only  a  prog- 
nostication, but  losing  money  never  made 
Mark  Twain  lose  heart. 

He  never  pretended,  "had  as  soon  be  in  a 
boiler  factory  as  at  Grand  Opera." 

He  never  finished  a  proposed  book  that 
would  fully  expose  "the  damned  human 
race."  His  hilarious  but  prodigally  ribald 
"1601  Conversation"  was  svirreptltlously 
printed  first  in  1879,  has  been  privately 
printed  many  times  since,  but  never  included 
In  the  respectable  company  of  Mark  Twain's 
works. 

Many  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  soul. 
immcSrtallty,  and  God  he  never  gave  to  the 
public.  He  was  as  generous  to  the  lowliest  of 
humain  beings  as  he  was  truthful. 

I  close  with  this  sentence  from  "My  Mark 
Twain."  by  William  Dean  Howells:  "Emer- 
son, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes — I  knew 
them  all  and  all  the  rest  of  our  sages,  poets, 
seers,  critics,  humorists;  they  were  like  one 
another  and  like  other  literary  men;  but 
Clemens  was  sole,  Incomparable,  the  Lincoln 
of  our  literature." 


[From  the  Austin   (Tex.)    American  States- 
man, Sept.  20.   1964] 
A  Friend  Remembers  Last  Days 
"J.  Frank  E)obie's  last  story  was  probably 
his  revised  sketch  on  Jim  Bowie,  friend  and 
fellow  writer,"  Dr.  Joe  B.  Frantz,  University 
of  Texas  history  professor,  said. 

The  original  story,  "Jim  Bowie,  Big  Deal- 
er." had  appeared  years  ago  in  Southwest 
Quarterly. 

Doble  had  done  a  lot  of  research  on  Bowie 
since  then.  When  asked  to  contribute  a 
story  on  the  hero  of  the  Alamo  for  a  forth- 
coming book  on  Texas  heroes,  he  rewrote 
the  original  piece  completely. 

"He  called  me  early  in  the  month  to  do 
some  visiting  over  the  phone  and  told  me 
he  had  just  finished  the  Bowie  sketch," 
Frantz  said.  "He  knew  I  was  Interested  be- 
cause I  had  done  a  story  for  the  same  book 
on  William  B.  Travis.  But  Bowie  always 
fascinated  Doble.  He  had  such  a  compli- 
cated character,  with  strains  of  wlldness. 
That's  what  attracted  Doble. 

"He  always  talked  candidly  of  his  own 
problems  in  getting  things  written.  He  was 
a  perfectionist  about  his  books,  but  more 
deadline  conscious  than  perfectionist  about 
some  of  the  things  he  wrote  in  his  column 
for  your  paper. 

"He  didn't  mind  asking  for  advice  and  it 
Is  remarkable  how  much  time  of  his  life  he 
gave  to  reading  the  manuscripts  of  other 
people,  some  of  them  he  barely  knew.  He 
always  had  time  for  any  aspiring  writer  he 
thought  sincere.  His  advice  was  blunt,  and 
worth   following. 

"Doble  was  not  a  religious  man  In  the  or- 
thodox sense,"  Frantz  said.  "Now  don't  cru- 
cify me  on  this  because  it's  dangerous  to  talk 
about  another  man's  religious  beliefs.  But 
he  used  to  scoff  at  the  Bible  as  literal  gospel. 
Yet  he  loved  to  read  it  as  dramatic  literature. 
He  liked  things  that  were  done  well.  And  the 
Bible  is.  He  just  had  little  use  for  ordinary 
beliefs  in  eternity  and  so  on  •   •   *. 

"In  his  books  he  was  trying  to  say  things 
that  would  make  people  more  conscious  of 
truths  he  considered  fundamental  to  good 
living;  he  would  never  say  'good  life.'  He 
was  saying  what  makes  us  what  we  are,  what 
is  profound  within  us.  He  believed  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  mind  and  in  freedom  that 
carries  dignity.  He  believed  in  the  right  to 
read  and  to  say  and  write  what  you  please, 
to  be  the  best  you  can  be. 
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totally  against  the  sort  of  con- 
says  I  should  believe  along  cer- 
or  becatise  I  disagree  or  am  a  mav- 
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I  am  dangerous.    At  one  time 
bave  thought  of  himself  as  a  stray, 
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things,  like  colorful  characters 
stories  of  the  vanishing  free 
old  West.   It  was  Texas  all  right, 
not  what  he  was  trying  to  get 
Pranta  said. 
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[From  tqe  Texas  Observer,  July  24,    1964] 

FXXXOW    COITMTITICAN 

(By  Angus  Cameron)  ^ 

CoHN. — ^When  my  le-year- 
was  a  little  girl  she  saw  a  plc- 
Dobie  on  the  beck  of  the  Jacket 
his  books.    It  was  a  shot  of  him 
down  by  the  fire   of   a   hunting 
picture  caught  her  imagination. 
lad  an  inscribed  glossy  print  of  an- 
plcture — "the  one  with   the 
wlnkly  eyes"  was  the  way  she  al- 
to it.     Prank  Doble  had  found 
admirer.    As  she  grew  older  she  once 
"Why  do  you  love  him  so  much?" 
ilia  piece  Is  an  explanation  for  her. 
as  Frank  Doble's  editor  for  5  years 
on  the  stair  of  Little,  Brown  & 
Boston    publisher.    While    I    had 
we    published    "The    Long- 
flie  Mustangs,"  "A  Texan  in  Eng- 
Volce  of  the  Coyote,"  and  "Ben 
who  knows  Frank  Doble  and 
knows  at  once  how  much  of  an 
that  was  for  me,  an  ex-Hooeier  so- 
In  Boston.     It  has  always  seemed 
of  it  was  that  Frank  Doble  was 
for  I  know  that  I  got  more  out  of 
4entlonal  revisions  of  me  than  he 
of  my  advices  to  him. 
filways  looked  back  on  a  weekend 
above  the  Devil's  River  as  a  time 
full  rewards  of  friendship  and  pro- 
elatlonshlp  with  Frank  Doble  were 
Mr.  Frank  was  then  writing 
and  he  had  come  to  one  of 
as  writers  and  long-distance 
4lways  do,  when  the  second  wind 
but  had  not  quite  arrived.     He 
need  advice;  he  needed  some- 
in  the  same  work  to  be  around 
of  days.    He  needed  someone  to 
read  what  he  had  written,  to  have 
ilgh  expectations  for  the  remainder 
He  wrote  me  that  he  had  taken 
at  the  invitation  of  a  friend  of  his 
bTislness,  one  of  those  vised  in 
as  weekend  and  vacation  spots 
of  the  company.     He  drove 
from  Eagle  Pass.     When  we  ar- 
found    a    comfortable    cottage    in 
had  arranged  on  tables  and  boards 
s4whorse8  the  chapters  of  that  fine. 
He  had  said  we'd  batch  it,  but 
r^lize  at  first  that  we'd  live  off  the 
The  cottage  was  right  at  the 
high  bluff;  the  dam  was  in  sight, 
the  Devil's  Klver  curled  away  from 
at  the  bottom  of  the  falls  like  a 
It  was  February,  winter  in 
the  first  edges  of  spring  were 
In   Rio   Grande   country.    Later   I 
understand  fully  what  that  spot 
fttmk  Doble— to  any  Texan  for  that 
came  to  realize  how  much  that 
meant  to  a  man  who  lived  in  a 
Iftiat  was  dry.    Back  of  the  cottage 
]  Llgh  dry  country  of  south  Texas. 
Doble  and  his  work  were  firmly 
In  that  piece  of  Texas  nature. 
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Cameron  Is  a  senior  editor  at  Alfred 
publishers.  In  New  York  City. 


For  2^  days  we  talked  about  mustangs, 
Cunnlnghame-Graham  and  Bedlchek.  Texas 
lore,  world  literature,  politics,  people  of 
both  cultxires,  animals  and  birds,  cacti. 
and,  later,  fishing.  There,  surroimded 
with  the  colors,  sounds,  and  life  of  Texas 
natvire,  I  experienced  all  of  those  qualities 
that  make  this  unique  man.  Whether  we 
were  frying  white  bass  we  caught  in  the 
river  below  (with  the  rods  and  invitations 
and  even  bait  of  the  brothers  Erwln  who  were 
supplying  a  fish  fry  out  of  those  abundant 
waters),  or  collecting  a  delicious  white, 
gardenia-like  bloom  of  a  cactus  which  Mr. 
Frank  prepared  as  one  would  prepare  green 
peas,  or  enjoying  a  pot  of  frljoles  prepared 
by  a  Mexican  friend,  or  finishing  up  a  meal 
with  guajillo  honey,  we  seemed  Imbedded  in 
local  nature. 

As  a  man  close  to  nature.  Frank  Doble  Is 
a  sensualist.  He  likes  good  food  and  re- 
members vividly  notable  gustatory  experi- 
ences such  as  those  memorialized  In  his 
article  in  the  American  Gun.  He  doesn't 
like  substitutes  and  claims  "there's  nothing 
feebler  than  a  milk-fed  chicken"  or  "as 
tasteless  as  baby  beef."  "They've  got  no 
strength  to  them,"  he  claims.  His  fine  relish 
of  eating  and  drinking  makes  everything 
taste  better  in  his  presence.  I  know  only 
one  other  man  who  can,  by  the  mere  act 
itself,  endow  the  pouring  of  a  drink  of 
whiskey  with  so  much  promise  of  forth- 
coming pleasure  and  good  fellowship. 

To  me  this  sense  of  being  a  part  of  nature 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  Frank  Doble. 
He  knows  he  is  a  creature  of  nature;  he  feels 
its  immanence  at  all  thnes;  he  Is  not  alien- 
ated from  it.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  his 
first  and  basic  qualities  as  a  man.  From  it 
stem,  I  think,  his  peculiar  art  and  character. 
He  showed  me  a  painted  bunting  and  a  can- 
yon wren;  he  talked  about  the  pack  rat;  he 
named  the  cacti  for  me.  All  of  this  was  a 
natural  byproduct  of  his  universal  interest 
in  life. 

His  "editing"  of  me  continued  when  we 
talked  about  the  book.  His  conversation  on 
that  occasion  was  a  good  example  of  how  lit- 
erature has  "civilized"  him,  as  he  is  wont  to 
put  it.  As  we  went  about  our  chores  or  sat 
with  a  glass  of  Jack  Daniels  talking,  he 
vented  his  frustration  that  he  could  not 
write  about  horses  the  way  Cunnlnghame- 
Graham  had  written  about  them  on  the  pam- 
pas of  the  Argentine.  He  quoted  phrases 
and  paragraphs  from  his  mentor  as  I  listened 
raptly  to  mine.  I  couldn't  imagine  that 
anyone  could  catch  the  spirit  of  the  horse  as 
he  had  in  his  own  manuscript,  but  he  could 
imagine  it. 

On  that  same  occasion  this  editor  of  life 
added  another  revision  to  me.  In  speaking 
of  a  book  he  had  tried  to  read  as  a  young 
man,  but  had  never  finished  it,  he  said,  "Hell. 
I  learned  one  thing  not  too  long  ago  that 
I  should  have  learned  when  I  was  20.  Never 
try  to  force  a  book.  If  it  can't  talk  back  to 
you.  or  better  make  you  talk  back  to  it,  don't 
feel  guilty  about  it — put  It  aside.  If  it's  a 
great  book  youll  Just  have  to  grow  up  to  it, 
and  you  will  if  you  keep  yourself  In  motion. 
A  man  has  to  have  a  dialog  with  a  good 
book  and  with  a  lot  of  such  books  you  Just 
don't  become  man  enough  to  read  them  with 
profit  until  you've  grown  up  to  them." 

He  once  told  me  that  the  only  way  a  num 
could  "get  civilized"  was  to  realize  as  early 
as  he  could  that  his  chief  purpose  in  life  must 
be  "to  become  a  contemporary  of  himself." 
He  explained  that  for  a  number  of  years  he 
had  not  been  such  a  contemporary,  that  he 
had  been  too  much  a  folklorlst.  not  enough 
a  modem  man.  "Yes,  and  I  wasn't  free,"  he 
said.  "I  was  too  much  caught  up  with  the 
olden  times  and  not  enough  a  man  living  in 
the  present."  He  then  explained  to  me  how 
he  had  grown  up,  how  he'd  been  foreman  of 
his  uncle's  ranch,  how  he'd  got  a  powerful 
Interest  In  Texas  folklore  as  a  natiiral  by- 


product of  his  life.  "But  I  had  got  toa 
row,  too  regional."  he  said.  He  e^w! 
how  a  man  has  to  welcome  changeinMr 
about  him,  change  that  may^tftZ,^ 
harshly  confilct  with  his  background/SS! 
his  predilections.  Of  course,  I  wasavldf 
more  of  that  past  and  I  got  it  as  ths  v^ 
went  by  and  in  the  process  I  learned  wm^ 
thing  too  about  the  relationship)  bet«M 
regionalism  and  universality.  ^^ 

Like  any  good  radical,  Frank  Dobls  li 
reluctant  one.  He  values  the  past,  but  i» 
has  no  use  for  those  who  worship'  it.  ^ 
welcomes  the  future,  however,  and  tries  to  is 
fiuence  it.  As  all  know  who  have  heaid  Ito 
make  the  air  crackle  with  diatribe  toS 
scornful  and  profane,  or  who  have  rerrtS 
in  the  cactus-thorny  prose  in  the  aynclicatS 
columns,  he  is  a  partisan,  a  tough  Inflghter 
and  a  great  hater  with  a  long  memory,  am 
his  scorn  can  be  heroic  when  it  Is  directed 
against  such  good  targets  as  a  handful  ot 
Ignoramuses  trying  to  run  a  university  ai 
they  would  an  oil  drUling  crew  or  a  loud- 
mouthed demagog  like  McCarthy  trying  to 
run  the  whole  country.  He  smites  hip  txA 
thigh  against  piirveyors  of  lies,  vxilgarity 
Ignorance,  venality,  bigotry,  and  Injuttki' 
He  is  a  stanch  champion  of  beleaguered 
nonconformists  and  delights  in  a  man  undir 
fire  who  takes  a  go-to-hell  attitude  towatd 
those  who  are  trying  to  intimidate  him. 

As  an  integral  part  of  his  struggle  to  be- 
come contemporary  with  himself,  there  la  the 
parallel  struggle  to  develop  universality  oot 
of  regionalism,  a  subject  he  later  developed 
In  full  in  a  notable  essay.  His  editing  of  me 
continued  as  he  revealed  how  his  trip  to  Lon- 
don during  the  war,  when  he  served  as  ex- 
change professor  from  the  University  of  TeiM 
to  Cambridge  University,  had  advanced  tbt 
struggle  toward  contemporaneity.  He  ipokt 
of  "civilized  man"  in  a  way  that  few  peoplt 
understand  it.  He  combines  for  my  taite 
the  best  of  a  man  who  has  become  imiveml 
to  the  marrow  by  being  regional  to  the  bone. 

Frank  Doble  admires  scholarship  as  miieh 
as  any  man  I  know.  At  the  same  time  bt 
abhors  narrow  academic  outlooks  with  u 
much  contempt  as  any  man  I  know.  His  an 
Ideals  were  to  be  found  In  his  friends  Bedl- 
chek and  Webb  because  they  were  both  men 
first  and  scholars  second.  The  three  of  them 
make  a  formidable  trio  of  Americans  wbo 
have  reflected  a  universal  wisdom  by  know- 
ing more  about  their  home  region  than  any- 
one else  knows. 

My  own  friendship  with  Prank  Doble  be- 
gan while  I  was  the  New  York  editor  of  bit 
publisher.     Through      the     late     Raymond 
Everitt  I  had  met  him  when  assigned  to  do 
some  editorial  chore  for  him.    The  next  time 
he  came  to  New  York  he  called  me.    "Angut," 
he  said  with  that  tone  of  half  query  he  can 
get  into  his  voice,  "Charlie  Everitt  and  I  an 
having  lunch  tomorrow  and  we'd  like  you  to 
Join  us."     There  began  a  number  of  then 
meetings.    Charlie  Everitt  was  friend,  crony, 
and  advisor  of  Mister  Frank.    "Hell.  Charlie 
Everitt   knows   more   about   the   sources  ot 
Western  history  than  any  professor  I  know." 
From  his  little  bookshop  on  57th  Street  Char- 
lie Everitt  dispensed  bourbon  and  informa- 
tion to  a  host  of  grateful  and  admiring  schol- 
ars of  Americana.    These  meals  together  wen 
a  delight  to  me.    The  last  one  we  had  wltb 
Mr.    Everitt    was    during    the    war.    Mister 
Frank  was  on  his  way  out  of  the  country,  hit 
destination  unknown  to  all  but  a  few  people. 
I  had  got  them  together  at  the  old  Mvirray- 
hill  Hotel,  where  we  had  dinner  and  spent 
the  evening  until  Mister  Frank  took,  as  m 
later  learned,  a  plane  to  England.    We  knew 
about    his    exchange    fellowship,    and   ovff 
drinks  Mr.  Everitt  and  I  discovered  that  *• 
had  to  convince  Mister  Frank  t£hat  he  couM 
teach  American  history  to  British  undergrad- 
uates.   Mister  Frank  was  doubtful,  Impreaaed 
as  he  was  and  as  he  should  have  been  by 
the  great  scholarly  tradition  of  the  univer- 
sity whose  faculty  he  was  about  to  JoiB> 
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-.  ♦  Mtater  Frank's  humUity  was  a  powerful 
^*  mnallv  m  a  burst  of  Impatience  at 
♦^•'enc^gement  he  said,  "But.  heU" 
?:JJ.U'^  to^e  way  it  always  sounds  to  me 
r^  Mr  D  ).  "what  If  one  of  those  boys 
^   me     about     the     Webster-Ashburton 

■^S!"!  tell  you  what  you  do  Prank" 
rhwUe  Everitt  said.  "If  you  find  yourself 
^.ntarllv  stumped  by  such  a  question, 
STrememb"  tha?  treaty  had  a  clause  in 
rlbJS  cod  fishing  rights  on  the  Great 
=.nv;  This  win  remind  you  of  water, 
®t^"  will  remind  you  of  Uqulds.  Once 
'^2  tTere  Vou  can  switch  to  anything  11- 
y°" -Sur?»on.  branch  water:  •  •  •  Hell. 
?i  teU^hem  the  story  about  the  railroad 
JSnwr  who  was  spitting  champion  of  the 
atnte  of  Arkansas." 

a;  we  all  know.  Prank  Doble's  sojourn  at 
C^brldge  was  a  triumph.  There  he  and 
frtaU  teles  and  his  tall  hat  and  his  inter- 
SStatlon  of  the  history  of  England's  ally 
ESae  a  legend.  The  first  real-for-sure 
Srner  these  boys,  who  had  themselves 
!rown  up  on  stories  of  "cowboys  and  red 
ffiTis."  had  ever  seen,  Frank  Doble  be- 
rime  not  Just  a  successful  teacher  but  an 
Sassador  at  large.  He  says  the  trip  helped 
to  civilize  him,  but  the  editorials  in  the 
London  papers  when  he  left  England  proved 
that  the  Texan  in  England  had  added  more 
to  them  than  he'd  got  even  from  their  hal- 
lowed halls. 

When  sensitive  critics  begin  to  write  about 
Prank  Doble's  work,  someone  not  too  far 
himself  removed  from  the  great  tradition 
may  discover  that  the  artistry  of  the  work 
lies  In  Its  sensitive  blend  of  the  overtones 
of  the  teller  of  tales  with  the  phrasing  of 
the  stylist  who  admires  the  formal  beauties 
of  the  English  language.  Somehow  the 
urban  life  does  not  develop  tale  tellers  and 
yam  spinners.  You  have  to  have  solitude, 
quiet,  and  a  small  audience  of  friends  who 
share  your  life  and  work  to  develop  the 
storyteller's  art. 

A  friend  once  said  to  me  that  poetry  In 
our  times  suffered  because  the  rural  idiom. 
tbe  idiom  of  nature,  was  disappearing  from 
the  language.  The  farther  we  get  from  na- 
ture the  poorer  the  language  becomes.  I'll 
let  experts  argue  that  one,  but  I  do  know 
that  alienation  from  nature  is  something  we 
can't  afford  and  still  remain  whole,  and 
neither  can  the  language  afford  it.  R\iral 
men,  men  who  have  handled  stock,  who  have 
been  close  to  the  land  or  to  the  frontier  or  to 
the  wUderness,  develop  a  way  of  talking 
which  you  don't  hear  very  often  these  days. 
(Frost  retained  it  and  maybe  that  is  one 
reason  Frank  Doble  admired  him  so  much.) 
Prank  Doble  has  retained  it.  The  verbal 
echo  runs  through  his  vmtlng.  The  formal 
phrase  is  made  rich  by  it. 

As  a  lover  of  literature  he  saways  took  a 
bibliophile's  Interest  in  his  own  books  long 
after  they  had  left  the  author's  hand.  As 
reader  and  collector  himself  he  had  a 
sound  feeling  for  how  a  book  should  be 
made.  When  it  came  time  to  find  an 
Illustrator  for  "The  Voice  of  the  Coyote"  and 
he  was  asked  for  advice,  he  put  his  finger 
on  precisely  the  right  man.  "Olaus  Murie 
knows  more  about  how  coyotes  really  look 
than  any  formal  animal  artist  I  know  of." 
As  all  Texans  know  "The  Longhorns"  was 
lllUBtrated  (one  might  say  illuminated 
almost)  at  Mr.  Doble's  request  by  the  art 
of  Tom  Lea.  who  could  draw  a  longhorn 
bull  or  a  picture  of  Bigfoot  Wallace  sitting 
on  a  rail  fence  with  equal  evocation  of  the 
real  thing.  Once  we  were  horrified  way 
off  there  in  Boston  to  discover  that  we  had 
almost  bought  sheepskin  instead  of  cow- 
hide for  the  cover  of  the  de  luxe  edition  of 
that  same  book.  When  we  finally  told  Mr. 
Doble  how  we  had  saved  ovu^elves  and  him 
from  such  humiliation,  he  answered,  "Ro- 
mantics always  have  made  too  much  of  the 
rivalry  between  sheepmen  and  cow  people. 


and  besides  I'll  bet  only  an  old  bootmaker 
I  know  in  Austin  would  have  recognized 
the  difference."  I  know  he  was  glad  we  had 
discovered  the  mistake,  but  I  realized  how 
characteristic  it  was  of  him  to  poke  fun  at 
hackneyed  notions  about  the  West,  perhaps 
in  this  case  as  much  the  result  of  eastern 
fiction  as  western  faction. 

Indeed  his  love  of  the  real  West  makes 
him   impatient  with  the  wild  west  of  ro- 
mantics who  have  sopped  up  the  "western" 
notion  from  books  and  movies.    Once  while 
Mrs.  Cameron  and  I  visited  Mrs.  Doble  and 
him  in  Austin  he  received  a  phone  call.     I 
gathered  from  his  end  of  the  conversation 
that  he  was  talking  with  a  newspaperman  or 
Journalist    who    wished    to    interview    him. 
When  I  realized  that  he  was  about  to  turn 
them  away  because  of  our  presence,  I  urged 
him  to  let  them  come  on  out.    A  research 
and  photographic  team  from  Life  was  doing 
a  feature  on  the  real  cowboy.    They  wanted 
to  get  Frank  Doble's  notions  on  this  subject. 
He  gently  led  them  to  more  workaday  Ideas 
about  the   life  of  a  modem  cowhand.     He 
Joshed  them  a  little  when  he  discovered  that 
they  thought  the  cowboy  worked  more  for 
the  love  of  it  than  for  the  wages,  and  gave 
them  a  real  steer  when  one  of  them  queried. 
"Mr.   Doble.   I   understand   that   when   you 
were  a  cowhand  you  stuffed  your  pants  down 
into  your  boots.    •    •    •   Do  you  think  the 
modern  cowhand  wears  his  pants  on  the  out- 
side of  his  boots  because  he's  learned  that  he 
can  better  keep  the  dust  and  grit  out  In  that 
way?"      Mr.    Doble    grinned,    rumpled    his 
white     hair     with     a     gnarled     hand     and 
answered.    "Well,   no.   I   reckon   these    boys 
have  noticed  Just  like  everybody  else  from 
all   the   western   moving   pictures   they  see 
these  days  that  their  silhouette  Just  natur- 
ally looks  better  with  the  pants  outside  the 
boot." 

Always  the  teacher,  the  interpreter  of  the 
West  and  Its  lore,  Mr.  Prank  gave  a  kindly 
Interview   to    these    two   men.     Their    story 
lost  nothing  of  the  fiavor  of  the  Old  West 
from  having  talked   to  J.  Frank  Doble;    it 
gained  much  of  the  reality  of  the   present 
from  his  gentle  hvunor  and  advice.    He  took 
them  on  a  tour  of  his  Charlie  Russell  prints 
and  watercolors.    While  he  talked  I  noticed 
one  of  the  visitors  pick  up  a  wood  carving 
of  a  strange  bird.     He  thought  to  ask  about 
it  but  changed  his  mind.     He  should  have 
followed    hla   hunch,    for   the    carving    was 
that  of  a  road  runner.    Because  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Frank  loved  the  road  runner  so  much 
and  has  named  his  place  on  Barton  Creek 
"Paisano,"  I  had  made  it  a  point  long  before 
to  learn   more   about  this  fine,  free   spirit 
of  the  brush  country.    I  liked  the  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  call  this  bird  "Paisano,"  fellow 
countryman,  and  I  felt  that  Frank  Doble's 
love  of  the  road  runner  epitomizes  his  fellow 
feeling  of  kinship  with  natm^.     I  discovered 
that  this  bird  has  a  four-toed  foot  and  two 
of  its  toes  point  forward,  two  point  back- 
^rard — equally  divided  then  In  passage  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future.     Wherever 
Frank  Doble  sets  his  foot  down  he  is  a  con- 
temporary of  himself  but  his  life  points  in 
two  directions.     Master  of  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  country's  past,  his  spirit  runs 
swiftly  toward  the  futiire. 


Lovz  OP  Life  and  Feeedom 
(By  Wilson  M.  Hudson)  ^ 
AUSTIN.— In  September  of  1957,  J.  Prank 
Doble  was  taken  to  St.  David's  Hospital  In  a 
serious  condition.  Just  what  was  wrong  we 
werent  told.  Not  much  news  came  to  us. 
Knowing   that   Roy   Bedlchek,    if   anybody. 


1  Wilson  Hudson  is  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Andy  Adams:  His  Life  and  Writings" 
(Southern  Methodist  University  Press,  1964) 
and  is  editor  for  the  Texas  Folklore  Society. 


woiild  have  some  information,  I  paid  him  a 
visit.     He   was  working  in  his  garden. 

"Yes,  he  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected but  is  not  out  of  danger.  I've  seen 
him.  He's  had  to  use  an  oxygen  tent.  He 
gave  me  that  big  smile  of  his  and  said,  'Hello 
Bedl.  I'm  all  lit  up  with  life.'  It's  remark- 
able. Just  remarkable." 

Doble  had  had  a  close  call.  For  more  than 
2  weeks  only  Mrs.  Doble  had  been  allowed  to 
see  him.  Bedl  was  the  first  after  her  to  go 
Into  his  room.  Doble  had  been  brought  in 
from  Cherry  Springs,  his  place  in  the  coxintry, 
where  he  had  spent  2  or  3  nights  alone. 
Pneiunonla  had  nin  up  his  pulse  and  put  a 
strain  on  his  heart.  His  strength  had  been 
low  but  his  vital  spark  was  strong.  A  month 
later  he  told  the  story  himself  in  an  essay 
called  "Camping  Beneath  an  Oxygen  Tent." 
He  spent  many  hours  on  the  border  of  con- 
sciousness. "Down  there  in  the  deep  well  I 
saw  hardly  anything,  heard  hardly  anything, 
remembered  hardly  anything  that  was  not 
beautiful."  One  sound  that  he  did  hear 
was  that  of  roosters  greeting  the  day;  It 
took  him  back  to  "a  simple  and  kindly  world 
of  a  long  time  ago." 

Doble  has  always  loved  life;  never  has  he 
doubted  or  mistrusted  it.  He  has  loved  free- 
dom, which  encourages  life  to  develop  and 
reach  its  fullest  possibUities.  And  he  has 
hated  whatever  thwarts  or  strangles  the  life 
of  man.  a  creature  compounded  of  body  and 
mind. 

He  has  loved  llteratTire  as  "the  essence  of 
life."  He  has  waged  war  on  academicians 
who  are  afraid  of  life  and  would  treat  litera- 
ture as  a  thing  apart,  a  lifeless  world  on 
paper.  He  cares  not  for  the  puny  or  precioiis 
in  literature.  The  kind  of  writing  that  he 
likes  best  has  vitality  and  gusto. 

In  1931  he  said,  in  an  essay  written  for  the 
Literary  Guild  to  send  out  in  connection 
with  "Coronado's  Children,"  that  "the  quali- 
ties most  lacking  in  American  literature  are 
fiavor  and  gusto"  and  that  these  qualities 
existed  in  the  pioneer  stock  of  the  Southwest, 
which  was  relatively  free  of  puritanical  re- 
straint. His  most  general  statement  about 
the  necessity  of  putting  life  Into  art  was 
made  in  1960 :  "ITie  one  thing  needfxil  to  all 
scholarship,  as  to  all  literature  and  art,  is 
vitality."  One  of  his  latest  statements  came 
after  Walter  Prescott  Webb's  death  in  1968: 
"The  one  thing  needful  for  a  writer  is  vitality 
of  mind.    Webb  had  it." 

And  Doble  has  it,  too.  He  has  sought  sub- 
jects crammed  with  life  and  has  presented 
them  with  gusto.  Doble  has  made  frequent 
use  of  the  word  "g\isto,"  a  favorite  of  Hazlitt's 
in  his  critical  essays.  Doble  can  forgive  de- 
ficiency of  form  if  vitality  is  present.  In 
quoting  N.  A.  Taylor's  narrative  of  travels  In 
Texas  he  said,  "Taylor  was  young  and  in  love 
with  life.  His  writing  Is  weedy,  but  It  Is  full 
of  gusto  and  honest  sympathy  for  what  he 
met." 

Doble  became  an  English  teacher  because 
he  fell  In  love  with  English  poetry  while  a 
student  at  Southwestern  University  and 
wanted  to  communicate  that  love  to  others. 
After  a  boyhood  on  his  father's  ranch  In 
Live  Oak  County  he  went  to  Alice  to  attend 
high  school  for  2  years  so  that  he  could 
go  on  to  college.  In  his  freshman  year  at 
Southwestern,  Professor  Albert  Sbipp  Pe- 
gues'  s\n-vey  course  in  English  poetry 
"transmuted  the  world"  for  the  young  Doble. 
There  were  other  courses  with  Pegues  later 
and  other  good  Intellectual  Influences  at 
Georgetown. 

Immediately  after  graduation  In  1910  Do- 
ble got  a  Job  as  a  reporter  for  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  at  »12  or  |14  a  week.  He  had 
such  a  good  time  writing  that  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  go  to  Alpine  In  the  fall,  where  he  was 
to  be  principal  of  a  school  and  to  teach  also. 
He  was  back  at  Southwestern  from  1911  to 
1913  as  a  teacher  of  EngUsh  and  secretary  to 
the  president.  Then  he  spent  a  year  at  Co- 
lumbia and  earned  an  M.A.  degree.    He  came 
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University  of  Texas  as  an  Instructor 
Emd  left  In  1917  for  2  years  In  the 
Back  from  Prance,  he  resumed 
at  the  university;  but  he  was  dls- 
Emd  resigned  In  the  spring  of  1920. 
M:tlng  as  Uncle  Jim  Doble's  major- 
LoB    Olmoe    Ranch    in    La    Salle 
Dobie  would  sometimes  be  visited 
by  Santos  Cortez,  a  vaquero  who 
his    companions'    tinvarylng    talk 
work  of  the  day.    Santos  told  tales 
,  men.  and  ghosts.     One   night 
had  gone  It  occurred  to  Doble 
I  hould  collect  "the  tales  of  my  folk 
land"  as  Lomax  had  collected  cow- 
He  now  had  a  definite  direction 
ind  he  has  continued  In  this  direc- 
slnce,   widening  his   horizon  and 
>er8pectlve  as  he  went  along. 

the  year  I  spent  on  Los  Olmos 
wiille  Santos  talked,  while  Uncle  Jim 
other  cowmen  talked  or  stayed 
wblle  the  coyotes  sang  their  songs, 
jandhlll  cranes  honked  their  lonely 
seemed  to  be  seeing  a  great  palnt- 
sfmethlng  I'd  known  all  my  life.    I 
o   be  listening  to   a  great  epic   of 
that  had  been   commonplace  in 
but  now  took  on  meanings."     In 
1921  Dobie  was  again  Instructing 
University  of  Texas.    He  took  over  the 
of    the    Texas    Folklore    Society, 
in  1909,  and  began  to  write  down 
others  to  write  down  legends  and 
Texas, 
legends  of  Texas"  was  published  in 
the  society's  books,  as  Doble  says, 
"the  most  Influential  in  opening 
of  people  to  the  richness  of  their 
Bertha  McKee  Doble,  whom 
:  :nown  at  Southwestern  and  whom 
in  1916,  assisted  with  the  editing 
some    legends    also.      She 
all  the  other   folklore  publlca- 
he   edited.     In    later   years   she 
sometimes   teach  for   him   while   he 
material  and  writing.    She  has 
1  leen    the    first    and    most    helpful 
'his  books  In  manuscript, 
salary   and   rank   were    low,    and 
did  not  Intend  to  take  a  Ph.  D.  his 
of   advancement   were   not   good, 
of  1923  he  accepted  the  headship 
Djepartment  of  English  at  Oklahoma 
in  Stillwater.    Prom  Austin,  Webb 
1925,  "We  are  both  in  a  hole  on 
D.  degree  proposition."     While  at 
A.  &  M.,  Doble  had  a  stroke  of 
he   defines  as  being  ready  for 
when  it  comes.    E.  H.  Taylor  of 
Gentleman  paid  a  visit  to  Stlll- 
was  introduced  to  Doble  by  Ed 
i   teacher   of   Journalism.      Over   a 
smuggled  tequila  they  talked,  with 
that  Doble  began  to  contribute  to 
Gentleman.    First,   there   was 
on  cowboy  songs  and  then  two 
the  Old  Time  Trail  Drivers'  meet- 
it  San  Antonio  in  1924.    Many  more 


Lenolc^  W.  Payne   and   H.   T.   Parlln  of 

department,    along   with    Pro- 

Eiugene    C.    Barker   in    history,    per- 

I^^dent  Splawn  to  bring  Doble  back 

In  the  fall  of  1925  with  the  rank 

professor.     This   was   the    year 

mtered  the  university  and  came  to 

sight  the  man  with  the  western 

the  perpetual  pif>e.    The  senior  pro- 

the  English  department  weren't 

have  Dobie  back.     Dr.  Callaway 

;   it  was  he  who  had  advised 

ecu'Uer  to  give  up  his  interest 

songs.    Dobie  had  backing  outside 

now,  and  he  had  a  feeling 

because  he  could  earn  money 

what  he  wanted  to.     He  began 

up  to  Callaway,  who  had  written 

on  the  infinitive  and  participle  in 

and  had  a  distaste  for  Doble's 
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articles.  Dobie  was  not  humble  and  meek,  as 
he  should  have  been.  I  have  heard  Doble 
say  this  of  Callaway:  "Dr.  Callaway  thought 
everybody  ought  to  have  somebody  to  look 
up  to  and  he  was  that  somebody." 

Doble  argued  In  1927  that  the  University 
of  Texas  should  have  a  real  relationship  to 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  State,  that 
like  all  great  imlversltles  It  should  blend 
the  universal  and  the  local.  He  complained. 
Justly,  that  some  departments  had  "no  more 
sympathy  for  the  life  of  the  Southwest  than 
they  have  for  life  In  Patagonia." 

In  1929  Doble  published  "A  Vaquero  of 
the  Bnish  Country,"  which  was  about  his 
part  of  Texas  and  had  as  Its  starting  point 
the  life  of  John  Young,  whom  Doble  talked 
with  In  Alpine.  With  another  book  on  the 
way,  "Coronado's  Children"  (1930).  Dobie 
proposed  and  obtained,  against  opposition  In 
his  department,  an  advanced  course  of  his 
own,  "Life  and  Llteratiu-e  of  the  Southwest." 
When  the  senior  professors  objected  that  the 
Southwest  had  no  literature,  Doble  replied, 
"It  has  plenty  of  life.  I'll  teach  that."  He 
was  "on  fire  with  the  Idea  that  penuine  liter- 
ature In  this  part  of  the  world  could  come 
about  only  from  an  understanding  of  Its 
life,  lore,  and  history." 

Doble's  new  course  became  the  most  popu- 
lar elective  ever  given  In  the  university. 
He  presented  the  subject  matter  with 
vitality  and  gusto,  but  did  not  maintain  that 
the  Southwest  had  produced  great  literature. 
He  wanted  Texans  to  become  aware  of  the 
traditions  and  materials  which  were  theirs 
and  which  they  might  put  to  literary  use. 
There  should  be  a  connection  between  a  lit- 
erature and  its  land  of  origin,  he  maintained, 
but  this  alone  does  not  assure  greatness. 
Regionalism  is  not  enough  In  itself;  there 
must  be  something  wider.  "Great  literature 
transcends  its  native  land,"  he  i=ald  in  1936, 
"but  none  that  I  know  of  ignores  its  own 
soil."  In  recent  years  he  ha.s  spoken  out 
emphatically  against  a  narrow  regionalism: 
"Good  writing  about  any  region  Is  good  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  universal  appeal." 
This  statement  was  made  in  1950.  Ten  years 
later  he  said,  "Unless  the  regional  has  ele- 
ments of  the  universal  it  Is  country-minded 
and  is,  therefore,  damned.  " 

The  treasiare  legends  that  Doble  had  writ- 
ten down  for  "The  Legends  of  Texas"  put 
him  on  a  track  that  led  to  "Coronado's  Chil- 
dren." The  selection  of  this  book  by  the  Lit- 
erary Guild  in  1931  and  the  attendant  pub- 
licity made  E>oble  a  nationally  known  figtue. 
The  press  presented  him  as  a  cowboy  and 
treasure  hunter  who  had  become  a  college 
professor  and  writer.  Since  "Coronado's  Chil- 
dren" he  has  published  14  books,  and  another, 
"Cow  People,"  Is  due  to  appear  this  fall.  His 
magazine  articles  are  niunerous  and  he  has 
written  many  prefaces  to  the  books  of  others. 
For  years  he  has  provided  weekly  articles 
for  certain  Texas  newspapers.  In  all  of  his 
books  except  "A  Texan  in  England"  (1945) 
he  has  dealt  with  the  Southwest  and  the 
West,  and  also  parts  of  northern  Mexico. 
Even  "A  Texan  in  England  "  keeps  coming 
back  to  the  Southwest  as  W.  H.  Hudson's  "A 
Hind  In  Richmond  Park"  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  Argentine.  Dobie  has  made  the 
Nation  and  the  world  conscious  of  the  South- 
west in  tradition  and  story. 

Doble  is  not  a  folklorlst  or  a  historian  but 
a  storyteller.  He-has  told  hundreds  of  stories 
about  pioneers,  cowboys,  cowmen,  treasure 
seekers,  longhorns,  coyotes,  mustangs,  hun- 
ters, rattlesnakes,  paisanos,  and  other  in- 
digenes of  the  land.  A  good  story  is  a  good 
story  for  him,  whether  It  Is  reminiscence, 
anecdote,  or  folktale.  He  admits  to  having  a 
"constructive  memory";  that  is.  In  recalling  a 
tale  he  might  Improve  It,  make  It  better  than 
it  was  originally.  He  loves  to  hear  or  tell  a 
story.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  doesn't 
care  how  many  times  he  hears  the  same 
story  provided  that  it  is  good.  On  picnics  he 
would  say,  "Bedi,  tell  us  the  story  about  the 


sow  and  the  stalk  of  bananas"  or  aooMthht. 
else,  and  listen  In  great  enjoyinenttoi^ 
he  already  knew  by  heart.  ** 

As  a  young  writer  Dobie  wa«  wrappeH  -, 
in  "the  pageantry  of  the  past,"  to  um  2 
phrase.  Once  his  mother  said  to  him  "Sm 
why  are  you  always  looking  backward?  iS 
are  acting  like  an  old  man."  At  that  tine  2 
was  not  Interested  in  contemporary  proh! 
lems  and  referred  to  the  present  only  ocm] 
slonally  for  the  sake  of  contrast  wlthttl 
past.  World  War  II  brought  him  face  to  tut 
with  the  modern  world.  In  1943  i^  Jlr 
quoted  as  saying,  "After  living  in  a  kindol 
storybook  way,  allied  to  the  past,  for  man» 
years,  I  have  been  forced  by  this  war  at  Uit 
to  become  a  contemporary  with  mysell" 
After  a  year  of  teaching  American  hlBtory  at 
Cambridge  University,  1943-44,  and  a  year  « 
lecturing  to  American  soldiers  at  Shrivenhao 
and  in  Germany  and  Austria  at  the  close  ot 
the  war,  he  said,  "I  have  come  to  think  that 
perspective  on  any  segment  of  life  Is  as  Im. 
portant  as  knowledge  of  and  S3rmpathy  ta 
that  life,  that  wise  evaluation  of  anywhen 
depends  on  knowledge  of  other  wheres." 

"A  Texan  In  England"  tells  the  story  oj 
Doble's  year  at  Cambridge.  Before  the  Japa- 
nese  surrendered  I  happened  to  see  a  copy  in 
the  oflBcer's  club  at  an  airbase  where  I  wu 
stationed  near  Memphis.  I  had  not  even 
known  of  the  book's  existence.  I  sat  down 
and  read  through  it  without  stopping,  jj 
England  Doble  experienced  a  greater  feellju 
of  harmony  with  his  total  environment  than 
he  ever  had  known  with  American  clviliaa. 
tlon.  He  said  he  had  thought  that  "the 
greatest  happiness  possible  to  a  man  ♦  •  • 
Is  to  become  civilized,  to  know  the  pageant 
of  the  past,  to  love  the  beautiful,  to  have 
Just  ideas  of  values  and  proportions,  and 
then,  retaining  his  animal  spirits  and  ap- 
petites, to  live  In  a  vrtlderness  where  natun 
is  congenial,  with  a  few  barbarians  to  afford 
plcturesqueness  and  human  relations."  Bm 
such  an  Ideal,  he  realized,  was  impractical 
in  this  shrinking  world.  He  was  in  the  mldrt 
of  a  real  civilization  and  he  liked  It.  The 
manners  of  the  English,  their  attitude  to  life, 
their  Intellectual  tolerance,  all  gave  him 
serenity  and  a  sense  of  freedom.  And  Bog- 
land  gave  him  more — "a  more  critical  atti- 
tude toward  life." 

The  contrast  was  great  when  he  returned 
to  America  with  its  noise,  selling,  self-trum- 
peting, and  intolerance.  The  dark  days  ol 
McCarthylsm  were  upon  us,  and  he  found 
his  own  university  in  the  hands  of  "a  gang 
of  fasclst-mlnded  regents."  At  a  time  when 
intellectuals  and  liberals  were  intimidated 
all  through  the  land,  Doble  was  one  of  the 
few  to  speak  out  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Texans  Need  Brains," 
contributed  to  the  Texas  Ranger,  a  student 
magazine,  Doble  made  a  notable  statement. 
"I  do  not  see,"  he  said,  "how  anybody  who 
cherishes  liberty  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself  can  be  Intolerant  of  ideas.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  vast  country  the  life  of  which  is 
bound  up  in  vast  complexities  can  be  gov- 
erned wisely  except  by  Intellectual  ability. 
Liberty  means  liberty  of  mind  as  much  as  It 
means  liberty  to  make  a  profit."  The  Gover- 
nor is  reported  to  have  said  that  Dobie  should 
be  "sununarily  dismissed"  as  a  "disturbing 
influence."  Doble  had  been  appointed  s 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  in  the 
minds  of  some,  this  was  enough  to  make  him 
guilty  of  treason  by  association. 

Dobie  asked  for  leave  of  absence  in  the 
fall  of  1947.  but  was  notified  that  he  must 
return  to  the  classroom  or  be  severed  from 
the  university.  When  September  15  arrived 
he  did  not  sign  in,  and  his  official  rela- 
tionship with  the  university  was  terminated. 
Thus  the  university  lost  one  of  the  brightert 
lights  ever  to  shine  forth  from  the  Forty 
Acres.  The  students  marched  in  protest 
They  loved  Doble  and  what  he  stood  for. 


r.o4iv  Texan  and  the  Texan  Ranger  have 
^vld  fo?  ?nd  received  articles  from  him 
*'''  >;iR  severance.  In  1950  the  Texan  re- 
■^^^.dfhat  a  movement  led  by  Walter  Webb 
P°?  iSn  Burdlne  to  restore  Doble  to  the 
JfrulW  was  underway,  but  it  came  to  noth- 
*'     Mody   Boatright  was   also  one  of  the 

^Cr  St  Sng-wUled  and  strong-minded 
.  nf^Mual  who  does  not  fit  the  molds  de- 
*°^in^d  uDon  for  Its  members  by  a  conven- 
^"^1  siSy  will  sooner  or  later  have  his 
iLTaci^Sacked,"  said  Dobie  in  1936.  This 
character  11  ^  ^     ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Tdavs  of  the  McCarthy  oppression.  In 
^ril  951  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
o'^^mlttee  listed  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
S???entury  Conference  for  Peace,  said  to 
i'  CoSiSst  inspired.  He  defended  hlm- 
,f  brSylng  that  he  believed  m  peace  and 
S^d  not  have  time  to  Investigate  the  mem- 
SSsElp    of    organizations    backing    causes 

nfthe'se'Ta-'Sobie  spoke  out  with  force 
.nd  energy  against  the  enemies  of  life  and 
f^e^dom  It  was  perfectly  consistent  for 
!^P^ne  m  love  with  life  to  hate  whatever 
""^t  to  stifle  life.  Once  at  Barton's  I 
ToSJ  BurS  on  the  subject  of  hate  as 
^T^d  to  love:  "They  will  never  love  where 
they  ougb  to  love,  who  do  not  hate  where 
tSey  Sught  to  hate."  This  he  thought  was 
eoS  and  repeated  In  later  conversations.  In 
f^  he  wrote,  "Positive  zest  for  life  and 
Si?e  opposition  to  the  strangling  of  life 
P°^'"  f."^it ..    He    said    he    wanted    "the 


Sanlfers  of  life  strangled."  It  is  true  that 
•fhe  best  books  and  the  best  pictures  Infuse 
lie  add  to  life,  are  life,"  and  it  is  wrong 
to  demand,  for  prudish  or  political  reasons. 
that  they  be  removed  from  libraries  and  mu- 
Muni  Because  the  love  of  life  has  always 
beendomlnant  in  him.  hatred  of  the  enen^les 
of  life  has  left  no  scars  on  Dobie.  "I  confess 
?o  having  had  feelings  of  hatred  at  times 
though  life  has  been  too  bright  and  good 
and  energy  too  precious  to  spend  In  maln- 

'"Fo?'thr"oronatlon  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  BBC  asked  the  Department  of  Stateto 
help  prepare  a  salute  from  America.  T^e 
only  Texan  Invited  to  take  part  In  this 
salute  was  J.  Frank  Doble.  He  appeared  In 
a  short  sound  film  telling  three  anecdotes 
to  show  similarities  between  Texans  and 
Englishmen.  »,     „j   t 

After  Doble  had  returned  from  abroad  I 
was  seeing  him  every  day  during  the  swim- 
ming season  at  Barton  Springs.     There  was  a 
period  m  the  summer  of  1951  when  he  was 
very  tired.    He  had  sent  off  the  manuscript 
for  "The  Mustangs"  and  was  feeling  spent. 
He  said  he  doubted  that  he  would  ever  write 
another  book  treating  the  whole  life  of  its 
subject.    When,  the  proofs  began  to  come  lii, 
he  cast  off  his  fatigue  and  read  them  with 
satisfaction  in  the  completion  of  a  difficult 
task     Late    one    afternoon    while   we   were 
drinking  beer  In  his  backyard  after  a  swim, 
he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "Wilson,  I  could  get 
my  Ph.  D.  with  this  book."    He  never  did 
have  a  high  opinion  of  degrees,  because  he 
had  "seen  so  many  sawdust  brains  with  noth- 
ing else  but  degrees  and  so  many  actlve,well- 
Inlormed,  observing,  witty,  interesting  brains 
without   any    degrees    at    all."     In    1959    he 
wrote  that  the  "Teutonic  Ph.  D.  system"  had 
"dehumanized  the  humanities  In  American 
colleges  and  universities." 

Doble  is  of  course  an  intellectual  with  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom.  "First-class  education  Is  always  In- 
tellectual," he  said.  His  count  against  "Edu- 
cation" spelled  with  a  capital  E  is  that  It  does 
not  Improve  the  mind.  He  wants  no  techni- 
calities or  pretenses  mixed  in  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  intellect. 

The  summer  of  1957  was  a  fine  one  for 
swimming  and  talk  at  Barton  Springs.  Roy 
Bedlchek  wovild  arrive  at  about  3:30 
to  take  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  Bedlchek's 


rock,  and  Dobie  and  I  would  come  out  about 
an  hour   later.    Sometimes   we   would   talk 
untU  the  sun  went  down  and  then  go  some- 
where for  a  beer  and  more  talk.    Any  sub- 
ject at  all  wovUd  draw  Bedi  and  Dobie  out, 
perhaps  on  different  sides  but  most  often  In 
agreement.    They    would    sometimes     lock 
horns  and  push  hard,  because  each  knew  his 
own  mind  and  did  not  express  lightly  formed 
views     When  Bedi  had  the  bit  of  conversa- 
tion  In  his   teeth   and  was  running   away, 
Doble  would  plunge  into  the  cold  water  for  a 
moment   and   then   retxurn.     Sometimes   he 
would  stretch  himself  out  on  the  hot  cement 
behind  the  diving  board.     He  said  that  the 
heat  drove  the  coldness  inside,  down  to  the 

bones.  ,  ^  , 

We  hated  the  Jukebox  that  would  now  and 
then  blare  out — another  form  of  the  "murder 
of  silence"  Doble  called  it.    We  were  incensed 
when  the  park  department  put  up  a  sign 
reading  "Zilker  Springs."     Why  change  the 
name  of  Barton  Springs?    Dobie  told  a  story 
about  a  trial  that  he  had  attended  in  George- 
town while  he  was  a  student.    Frank  Taul- 
bee  was  arguing  a  case  against  a  man  accused 
of  moving  a  boundary  marker  to  steal  a  strip 
of  his  neighbor's  land.     The  lawyer  for  the 
defense  quoted  Plutarch  several  times  In  the 
course  of  his  speech.     Taulbee  began  thus: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing over  and  over  what  Plutarch  says  about 
this    and    what    Plutarch    says    about    that. 
Who  is  this  man  Plutarch,  anyhow?    I  don't 
know.     Perhaps  some   of   you   don't   know. 
But  I  can  cite  you  an  authority  that  we  all 
do    know— the   Good   Book   Itself.      Therein 
you'll  find  written  these  words:   'Cursed  be 
he  that  removeth  the  ancient  landmarks,  for 
the  buzzards  of  the  air  shall  pluck  out  his 
eyes.'  "    That  night  Dobie  found  in  his  Bible 
a  curse  on  the  remover  of  ancient  landmarks 
but  It  didn't  correspond  to  Taulbee's  version. 
Dobie  tells  this  story  in  a  fine  autobiographi- 
cal essay,  "Prose  and  Poetry  in  Georgetown." 
Toward    the    end    of    this    same    summer 
Walter    Webb    and    Mody    Boatright,    non- 
swimmers,  Joined  us  in  a  picnic  on  Barton 
Creek  below  the  bridge.     There  were  other 
picnics  for  the  five  of  us  at  other  times  and 
places,    always    with    marvelous    talk    and 
hearty  laughter.    The  conversation  turned  on 
serious  matters  too — the  international  situa- 
tion.  National   and  State  politics,   and   the 
condition  of  the  university. 

After  his  bout  with  pneumonia  In  the  fall 
of  1957  Dobie  had  to  give  up  swimming  at 
Barton's.  There  were  too  many  steps  to  go 
up  and  down.  Knowing  how  much  he  loved 
the  spot,  I  gave  him  a  color  photograph 
taken  from  the  high  bank  and  showing  the 
bottom  through  the  transparent  water. 

I  remember  particularly  well  one  trip  to 
Cherry  Springs,  Doble's  place  near  Splce- 
wood  Springs.  I  think  It  was  In  early  June 
1958;  the  day  was  beautiful  and  the  moun- 
tain pinks  were  blooming  In  the  clay  and 
limestone  along  the  highway.  I  was  driving. 
As  we  approached  Bee  Creek  Doble  said, 
"It's  a  beautiful  world,  isn't  It?"  Bedi  was 
on  the  back  seat  and  didn't  catch  Doble's 
remark.  "Hunh?  What's  that?"  he  said. 
"I  said  it's  a  beautiful  world,"  Dobie  re- 
peated with  some  emphasis.  "Oh,  yes.  Of 
course.  I  never  doubted  that,"  Bedi  replied 
as  if  it  were  altogether  unnecessary  to  tell 
him  something  that  he  had  known  well 
for  a  long  time. 

While  Bedi  fixed  a  green  salad,  I  broiled 
a  steak  outside.  Dobie,  having  to  take 
things  easy,  stayed  In  the  kitchen.  I 
couldn't  catch  what  they  were  saying,  but 
I  could  tell  that  a  good  discussion  was 
going  on.  Now  and  then  I  could  hear  Dobie 
say,  "Now,  Bedi,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that — "  And  Bedi  would  say,  "Doble,  you 
know  there's  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to 
that."  At  another  time  that  day  they  had 
an  energetic  argument  about  the  best  way 
to  prepare  compost.  Bedi  standing  up  for 
his  way  and  Prank  for  Bertha's,  which  she 


had  learned  from  Lady  Eve  Balfour's  "The 
Living  Soil." 

After  steak  and  salad  we  had  a  nap  and 
then  sat  on  the  front  gallery.  Doble's  two 
horses  had  got  into  the  yard  and  left  their 
signs.  He  said,  "Wilson,  kick  those  drop- 
pings around  so  they'll  do  the  grass  some 
good."  I  kicked  them  around.  This  amused 
Bedi.  "You  don't  have  to  do  everything  he 
says.  I'd  be  durned  if  I'd  kick  manure 
around  to  fertilize  his  grass." 

After  a  while  we  got  in  the  car  and 
drove  to  the  springs.  I  wanted  some  of  the 
little  cherry  trees  to  bring  into  town. 
Dobie  remained  above  while  Bedi  and  I 
went  down  in  the  moist  canyon  with  a 
shovel  and  a  tow  sack.  Bedi  pointed  out 
the  ones  he  thought  easiest  to  dig  up  and 
even  dug  up  one  or  two  himself.  He  cupped 
damp  earth  around  the  roots  and  we  put 
them  in  the  wet  sack. 

Back  at  the  house  we  sat  on  the  porch 
again  and  rested  with  a  can  of  beer  in  our 
hands.  I  remember  very  well  two  stories 
told  by  Bedi,  both  from  life,  and  one  by 
Dobie  about  the  visit  of  a  Yankee  to  a 
Rebel  after  the  Civil  War. 

On  May  21,  1959,  the  three  of  us  were  to 
go  out  to  Paisano,  a  place  nearer  Austin  that 
Doble  had  bought  after  selling  Cherry 
Springs.  At  about  noon  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  Dobie.  "Wilson,  do  you  know  that  Bedi 
died  this  morning?"  I  was  astounded.  Only 
the  day  before,  at  6  o'clock,  I  had  seen  him 
hale  and  hearty  at  Barton's. 

Walter  Webb's  death  came  with  great  sud- 
denness and  shock  too,  on  March  8,  1963. 

Four  of  the  little  cherry  trees  that  I 
brought  home  and  transplanted  have  lived 
and  grown  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet 
now.  One  I  named  Roy,  one  Walter,  and 
one  Prank.  The  last  one  I  have  dared  to 
name  Wilson.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
Just  to  see  them  there,  greening  and  bloom- 
ing in  the  spring  and  gaily  fluttering  their 
leaves  all  summer. 

"The  v?lld  flowers  of  a  rainy  spring  and  the 
grasses  of  a  showery  summer  are  good  and 
beautiful  and  sufflclent  even  though  they 
vanish."  This  poetical  sentence  Is  Doble's. 
It  belongs  to  a  man  whose  prose  was  first 
nurtured  by  the  King  James  Bible.  Life 
is  transient  but  it  is  good  Just  the  same. 

Once  at  Barton's  after  we  had  spoken  of 
death  as  the  completion  of  the  biological 
process  I  asked  Bedi  polntblank  about  his 
attitude  to  death.  "I  know  it's  coming," 
he  said,  and  finished  humorously,  "but  I 
can't  say  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  it 
with  any  pleasurable  anticipation."  At  an- 
other time  he  told  me  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Webb  containing  a  complaint  about 
"this  tag  end  of  life."  He  had  written  Webb 
and  taken  him  to  task.  For  the  Bedlchek 
number  of  the  Observer,  Webb  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  old  friend  In  which  he  said 
that  Bedi  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  sting 
out  of  his  going  by  its  suddenness — the  way 
Bedi  had  wanted. 

Two  days  after  Webb's  passing  Dobie  vn-ote 
this  for  the  Texan:  "Any  man  who  has  seen 
life  and  been  a  part  of  life  wants  to  leave 
it  before  decomposing  Into  a  senile  vegetable. 
Webb  died  standing  up  *   •   •." 

Time  and  again  Doble  urged  Bedi  to  write 
his  autobiography,  and  Bedi  In  retvirn  urged 
Prank  to  write  his.  I  have  taken  over  this 
urging  now.  I  have  heard  Doble  say,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  has  said  it  In  print  somewhere 
too,  that  a  writer  should  be  greater  than 
all  of  his  books  put  together.  This  Is  true 
of  Doble,  as  fine  and  as  extensive  as  his 
literacy  achievement  Is.  No  one  can  tell  of 
his  life  as  he  can.  His  greatest  book  is  yet 
to  come.  In  fact,  since  1950  he  has  pub- 
lished autobiographical  essays  sufficient  in 
number  to  make  a  large  voltmie,  but  when 
I  urge  him  to  put  them  In  a  book  as  "Chap- 
ters in  an  Autobiography"  he  replies  that 
there  Is  more  that  should  go  in — "the  rest 
isn't  written  yet."    In  1957  he  annoimced  In 
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Here's   U    life.     Here's   to   freedom.     And 
hen 's  to  Doble,  who  loves  them  both." 

A  WatfXB  LOTAL  TO  Rkai.  Expkriencx 
(By  Lon  Tinkle )> 

Prank  Doble  himself  started  the 
folding  a  Homeric  epithet  for  the 
the  Observer  memorial   Usues. 
I^bie  choee  for  Roy  Bedlchek  was 
Man."      Hubert    Mewhlnney 
for  Walter  Prescott  Webb.  "The 
Common  Sense."    No  doubt 
contributors  to  this  Doble  Issue  will 
this  one  for  Mister  Prank,  "The 
Integrity,  in  the  modern 
e^tential  authenticity  and  of  cre- 
own  sense  of  self  Instead  of  bor- 
Inheriting  it,  characterizes  Doble's 
modernity  of  mind. 
I  It  in  a  rather  dramatic  yet 
way   when    he    concluded    his 
ihe  annual  Texas  Institute  of  Let- 
in  Dallas  last  February  15.    He 
the  place,   on   short   notice,   of 
Anne  Porter,  who  had  arrived  In 
a  102°  fever  that  sent  her  to  the 
Doble,  who  often  concludes  a  talk 
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by  Just  abruptly  stopping,  was  about  to  sit 
down;  then  he  paused,  presumably  because 
he  had  thought  of  a  good  curtain  line  or 
maybe  because  he  felt  the  occasion  required 
a  kind  of  personal  testament.  White  suited 
as  usual  with  a  red  rose  some  lady  had 
pinned  to  his  lapel,  he  brushed  back  the 
white  shock  of  hair  with  his  left  hand  and 
with  that  familiar  gesture  of  clearing  the  air 
m  front  of  him,  made  an  arc  with  his  right 
arm. 

"People,"  he  said,  "are  always  complaining 
nowadays  that  they  don't  know  where  to 
tiirn  for  answers  to  their  problems.  Well, 
they  might  turn  to  themselves.  We  all  might 
turn  to  ourselves." 

This  got  a  standing  ovation.  Doble  had 
unconsciously  and  spontaneously  defined  the 
essence  of  himself:  a  courageous  self-reliance 
and  a  coiurageous  willingness  to  be  respon- 
sible. More  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
Doble  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  reality. 

I  say  reality  Instead  of  truth  or  fact  or 
Justice,  because  reality  Is  a  fusion  of  con- 
crete things  with  powerful  feelings  Eind  ab- 
stract Ideas — and  Doble  Is  a  man  powerfully 
magnetized  by  the  concrete,  the  rich  particu- 
larity. His  writing  Is  alive  with  details,  with 
striking  inventories  of  fact — but  it  doesnt 
Just  "inventory."  It  is  writing,  like  that  of 
any  true  artist,  that  separates  the  real  from 
the  fake. 

This  Is  a  harder  thing  to  do  than  most 
people  will  admit;  the  tiring  effort  to  make 
the  distinction  hurries  most  of  us  Into  dog- 
matic or  doctrinaire  thinking.  The  only 
dogma  FYank  Doble  respects,  I  believe.  Is  the 
dogma  to  oppose  all  dogmatism. 

Hence,  his  extraordinary  anchoring  in  the 
concrete,  the  tangible,  the  specific  example. 
He  values  the  rich  particularity  over  the 
empty  universal,  and  In  this  sense  be  is  a 
"reglonallst."  He  Is  a  relativist,  not  an  abso- 
lutist. People  in  the  East  often  suppose  he 
Is  absorbed  In  the  past.  In  the  local.  Par 
from  It;  but  his  Instinctive  wisdom  does  re- 
late everything  to  time  and  to  space.  Time 
Is  history  and  space  Is  region  and  you  can 
have  both  anywhere.  They  constitute  most 
of  our  dally  experience.  Doble  Is  a  man 
loyal  to  real  experience,  whether  of  the  past 
or  present. 

This,  as  we  shall  see.  Is  what  his  work 
records,  and  with  resonance.  And  not  Just 
his  work,  but  his  behavior  as  a  man. 

A  dozen  memories  come  to  mind  In  verifica- 
tion. During  the  great  drought  that  ended 
In  1957,  some  of  us  were  talking  under  the 
giant  elm  In  his  backyard.  After  a  good  deal 
of  abstract  discussion  of  economic  effects  and 
the  future  of  Texas,  Doble  suddenly  said: 
"What  makes  me  suffer  the  most  Is  to  go  out 
to  Cherry  Springs  [a  country  place  he  had 
then]  and  see  the  trees  thirsting  for  a  drink. 
I  feel  with  them,  I  share  their  agony."  He 
was  making  us  see  a  concrete  side  of  reality. 
He  was  vindicating,  no  doubt,  the  natural 
man's  view.  Just  as  real,  if  not  as  Important, 
as  that  of  the  social  man. 

As  much  as  it  fitted  Bedlchek,  the  epithet 
"natural  man"  fits  Doble.  I  think  of  the 
time  he  was  In  Brackettvllle  to  watch  John 
Wayne's  filming  of  a  longhorn  sequence  In 
"The  Alamo."  Doble  was  enchanted  with 
a  gnarled  and  magnificent  old  mesqxilte 
growing  Just  outside  the  building  used  as 
commissary.  After  breakfast  that  morning, 
he  communed  a  while  with  the  mesqulte.  A 
photographer  Importuned  him  to  hurry; 
John  Wayne  was  waiting  out  on  location  to 
have  some  "still"  shots  made  of  the  Duke 
and  Doble  inspecting  the  Alamo  replica  on 
Happy  Shahan's  ranch. 

"Here's  the  thing  to  photograph,"  Doble 
rebuked  hLm.  "Get  some  pictures  of  that 
old  mesqulte.  It  has  survived  wind  and 
weather  for.  I  guess,  several  himdred  years. 
You  never  saw  such  a  big  trunk  on  a  mes- 
qulte.    Now  there's  something  noble.     And 
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send  me  some  of  the  pictures,    m  «.»  . 
them."  "  l*y  hr 

The  mesqulte  was  photographed  cu»., 
and  natural  in  Its  pose.  The  drive  omu. 
location  began,  scriptwriter  Jimmy  Onm*  » 
the  wheel.  Doble  was  identifying  ever^^ 
that  grew  along  the  road.  Suddenly  he^l 
Grant  to  stop.  Doble  got  out  of  the  csj  luS 
beckoned  us  aU  to  follow.  I  thouStT* 
the  thousand  extras  waiting  for  our  smwi 
before  shooUng  began,  and  tried  to  rectuS 
figure  I  had  heard  about  the  hourly  costc! 
this  movie,  not  remembering  whether  it  m1 
$30or$300or  events  ,000.  ^^ 

"Look,  Jimmy,"  Doble  called,  his  face  u 
bright  as  any  wildcatter  Just  bringing  Jn  » 
strike,  "here's  a  guajillo  bush.  Thisomia^ 
that  honey  you  liked  so  much  at  bnu 
fast.  It's  the  best  honey  in  the  world  and 
all  becaxise  the  bees  suck  these  "waiu-' 
bushes  •  •  •/•  ^* 

A  doeen  cars  back  of  us,  carrying  actOTs  and 
crew,  stopped  to  see  the  phenomenon.  Wt 
started  again  and  at  lEist  came  to  a  rise  where 
we  looked  down  on  Hollywood's  re-creation  of 
Old  San  Antonio.  Parking  there,  Jiaunj 
Grant  prldef  ully  turned  to  Prank  and  began- 

"How  do  you  like  that,  Mr.  Doble?  We 
got  a  Spanish  architect,  who  studied  old  doc- 
uments  and " 

Doble  had  txirned  to  lean  over  a  bush  beside 
the  dirt  road.  He  hadnt  yet  directed  one 
glance  to  the  counterfeit  set. 

"Look,  Jimmy,"  he  interrupted,  "here'i 
another  guaJlUo  bush." 

John  Wa3me  came  over  and  Doble  was  feted 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  big  scene  to  be 
filmed  was  the  herding  of  longhorns  into  the 
Alamo  by  the  Texans.  Bill  Daniel  had  ai- 
sembled  for  Wayne,  with  much  Ingenuity,  a 
magnificent  herd  of  200  longhorns,  powerful 
monsters  unlike  the  captives  you  see  In 
Brackenrldge  Park. 

Doble  was  elated.  To  stars  and  extras  and 
onlookers  he  explained  about  the  breed. 
Wayne  put  him  in  a  director's  chair,  marked 
"The  Dxike."  Ken  Curtis  and  Chill  Wllle 
were  sunmioned  to  sing  for  Mr.  Doble  some  a 
the  songs  Dimltri  Tiomkln  had  composed  fa 
the  movie.  Prank  seemed  to  listen,  but  on 
that  brilliant  sunlit  morning  he  kept  an  eye 
on  the  movements  of  the  longhorns  as  they 
milled  around  under  the  control  of  Bill 
Daniel  and  some  Mexican  riders. 

Like  the  mesqulte  and  the  guajillo,  the 
longhorns  were  part  of  the  real  thing.  The 
music  wasn't. 

"No,  Duke,"  Frank  told  Wayne,  "what  you 
need  is  some  of  the  songs  the  Mexicans  really 
sang.  I  think  you  ought  to  make  'La  Paloma' 
your  theme  song." 

It  was  a  typical  Doble  perfMTnance,  alwayi 
bluntly  battling  for  the  real  tmd  the  authen- 
tic and  the  natural,  usually  losing  to  the 
world  of  prefabricated  images  and  emotioni 
and  ideas. 

When  we  left  a  day  or  so  later,  I  saw  him 
look  with  long  affection  at  that  old  met- 
quite.  He  did  not  find  the  fiora  and  fauna 
more  interesting  than  the  Hollywood  people. 
Just  more  real.  But  with  his  inunense  gurto 
and  zest  for  living,  with  his  ever-present 
ciuriosity  about  the  new,  he  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  the  experience  of  this  alien  world.  He 
was  full  of  reactions  and  steadily  amused. 
He  liked  the  warm  friendliness  and  impre- 
tentiousness  of  John  Wayne;  he  understood, 
while  spurning,  the  supersophisticatlon  and 
incomparable  cleverness  of  Jimmy  Oraot, 
who  could  not  possibly  have  believed  in  the 
reality  of  the  ideas  or  scenes  he  improvised 
with  such  conunercial  ki^wlngness.  Frank 
noted  all  the  toadying,  the  straggle  for  power, 
the  obviousness  of  starlets  on  the  make,  the 
grand  panjandrum  behavior  of  imperious 
Director  John  Ford,  legendary  for  his  "west- 
erns." Prank  waa  even  amused  by  the  regsl 
snubblngs  we  got  on  several  occasions  from 
British  Actor  Laurence  Harvey,  who  treated 
\is  in   the  way  he  thought  fitting  for  tiM 
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tlves."     ("Damned  two-bit  snob,"  mut- 

^  S^^'siorm  of  hectic  and  interesting 
ifvltVPrank's  shelter  of  Integr  ty  was  sure^ 
!!f  i!^  been  flown  by  General  Motors  to 
^t  ^TieTT^t  in  a  TV  "spectacular"  the 
!^«Sy  wrmaklng  about  the  production. 
Sf^as  to  be  in  an  outdoor  shot,  seated 
'^  ^Id  wagon  in  front  of  the  herd  of 
r  J^orns  wh^e  history  he  was  to  suggest 
SiTJ'mlnutes.  HopefuUy,  the  TV  men 
?JdS  him  a  "suggested"  script.  He  glanced 
^f  tiienlald.  "Give  me  a  piece  of  paper.  I 
'  ri?t  D(^  b  y  say  this  stuff."  He  thought 
SJ^otS     -ThU  is  what  I'll  say."  he  said. 

^J'were  "shown,  along  with  some  bigshot 
hZLZtb  who  had  fiown  In  for  the  weekend, 
KeB'"  f  the  °^°^i«'  P^^^^P"  three-fourths 
nfthe  final  film.  Prank's  running  commen- 
irv  made  in  a  low  tone  to  me,  was  perhaps 
So^kudlble.  The  film  was  not  made  for  the 
mrls  of  us  and  we  could  only  say  so,  whUe 
luScSmg  that  experts  spending  •12  million 
nn  a  commercial  entertainment  knew  what 
??ev  were  doing.  We  were  not  Invited  back 
for  the  grand  finale,  although  hundreds  of 
other  Texans  were. 

When  Doble's  own  achievements  are  as- 
««8ed  by  that  last  arbiter,  time,  I  Imagine 
the  scoreboard  will  look  like  this:  (1)  He 
will  be  Judged  the  great  mentor  of  Texans 
of  all  time,  teaching  them  more  about  their 
time  and  space  than  any  other  single  mind; 
(2)  he  wlU  be  Judged  truly  an  exemplary 
"tvpe  of  excellence"  organic  to  his  region 
but  meaningful  anywhere:  (3)  he  wUl  be 
Judged  as  one  of  the  three  durable  and  un- 
forgettable writers  Texas  has  thus  far  con- 
tributed to  the  English  language,  the  other 
two  being  Walter  Prescott  Webb  and  Kath- 
erlne Anne  Porter. 

Personally.  I  think  Doble  wUl  rank  as  a 
memorable  creative  artist,  though  this  word 
must  be  explained  In  this  context. 

Contrary  to  historical  xisage.  the  term 
"artist"  In  our  century  has  come  to  be  re- 
served for,  or  at  least  appropriated  by,  writ- 
ers of  creative  Imagination.  That  Is  to  say, 
only  novelists  and  short-story  writers,  poets, 
and  playwrights.  This  Is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  Flaubert  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
in  the  19th  century  fixed  an  esthetic  form 
for  prose  fiction.  After  Flaubert's  "Madame 
Bovary,"  the  art-novel  was  a  separate  genre. 
Such  earlier  "novels"  as  "Don  Quixote"  and 
"Oil  Bias"  and  "Tristram  Shandy"  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  domain  of  the  true  novel. 
Similarly.  Poe  organized  the  poetics  of  the 
tale  Into  the  short  story,  also  an  exclusive 
genre. 

More  Importantly,  perhaps,  with  the  great 
development  of  printing  and  therefore  Jour- 
nalism and  article  writing,  artists  of  the  cre- 
ative Imagination  quite  legitimately  stressed 
the  differences  between  their  goals  and  those 
of  mere  reporting.  This  became  all  the  more 
necessary  when  the  mass  audience,  thanks  to 
universal  education,  made  commercial  writ- 
ing a  profitable  profession.  A  distinction 
had  to  be  made  between  an  "artist"  and  a 
"writer."  For  reasons  of  taste  and  critical 
Integrity,  "literature"  had  to  be  defined. 
It  came  to  mean  only  the  products  of  creative 
Imagination. 

In  this  limited  sense,  then,  the  famous 
interview  that  Katherlne  Anne  Porter  gave 
the  Texas  Observer  In  the  autumn  of  1958 
was  semantlcally  correct.  Miss  Porter  said, 
In  essence,  that  she  was  the  first  and  the  only 
Texas-born  writer  to  achieve  International 
fame  as  an  artist  In  the  European  sense 
of  the  term.  Miss  Porter,  an  eminently  sen- 
sible woman,  was  careful  to  point  out"  that 
she  was  not  referring  to  herself  as  a  "genius," 
as  the  careless  would  assume.  She  is  a 
novelist  and  a  short-story  writer  of  flawless 
craft,  admired  and  appreciated  all  over  the 
world.  Neither  Doble  nor  Webb  is  famous 
for  art-form  fiction. 


Nonetheless,  Doble  quallfles  as  an  artist, 
and  he  is  a  great  storyteUer.    In  the  an- 
thologies of  "World  Uterature"  that  I  teach 
at  Southern  Methodist  University,  the  selec- 
tions are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  modern 
20th-century     limited     definition     of     the 
"artist."     There  are  historians  such  as.  In- 
evitably,   Herodotus    and    Thucydldes,     es- 
sayists   such    as    Montaigne    and    Matthew 
Arnold,    letter-writers   such   as   Cicero   and 
Mme.  de  Sevlgne,   autobiographical   writers 
such  as  St.  Augustine  and  Rousseau,  Just 
as  there  are  taletellers  from  the  anonymous 
masters  of  "The  Arabian  Nights"  on  down. 
Just  as  there  are  thinkers  and  philosophers 
and  literary  critics  and  some  Impossible  to 
classify,  notably  Voltaire.    This  larger  mean- 
ing of  "literature"  is  historically  correct. 

In  this  wide  sense,  Doble  has  made  litera- 
ture. His  main  themes  are  the  staples  of 
Western  writing:  the  enlargement  of  Individ- 
ual freedom,  the  celebration  of  life  even  in 
Its  tragedies,  the  love  of  natiu-e.  the  courage 
to  endure,  the  compulsion  to  discover  the 
nature  of  reality  and  report  It  with  fidelity. 

Ail  this  he  has  done  using  the  raw  mate- 
rials at  hand.  It  Isn't  a  literature  made  out 
of  other  literature,  but  out  of  authentic  ex- 
perience.   And  yet  It  has  Its  mythic  worth. 

Who  can  read  Doble's  masterpiece,  "The 
Mustangs,"  without  seeing  that  he  has  made 
of  their  experience  a  mythic  pattern  of  the 
human  condition,  without  seeing  that  the 
book  Incorporates  the  Greek  sense  of  evanes- 
cence (the  short  life  of  the  individual  meas- 
ured against  the  long  duration  of  the  race) 
and  the  VerglUan  sense  of  "tears  In  the 
nature  of  things."  or  without  seeing  that 
this  work  Is  the  testament  of  a  poet? 

I  often  turn  to  It  and  recall  Paul  Valery's 
definition  of  art:  "Art  Is  whatever  arouses 
your  sense  of  despair  .  .  .  and  gives  you 
succor."  (The  three  dots  are  Valery's) .  On 
almost  any  page.  Doble's  controlling  Intel- 
ligence makes  points  that  metamorphose, 
that  transmute,  the  newsreel  of  events  and 
behavior  into  mythic  meanings,  Into  "Songs 
of  Mankind." 

A  few  examples.  Casually,  after  destroy- 
ing the  legend  or  "rumors"  that  "wild- 
running  mustangs  of  the  plains  sprang 
from  seed  lost  by  the  Ooronado  and  De  Soto 
expeditions,"  he  notes  refiectlvely:  "Rumor 
delights  In  maligning  good  men  while  they 
are  still  alive  and  in  romanticizing  bad  ones 
after  they  are  dead."  Everywhere  In  the 
book  the  artist's  presence  Is  felt,  not  only  In 
chiseled  sentences  and  structiu«  but  In  the 
thought. 

Thus,  "Of  all  the  notabilities  of  the  true 
faith  who  explored  into  the  unknown  vast- 
nesses  of  Amerlca^to  Inform  the  natives  of 
their  fealty  to  Europe  and  Pope,  to  clarify 
their    minds   on   the    Identity   of    the   Holy 
Ghoet,  to  stack  their  gold  and  sliver.  If  they 
had  any,  and  to  make  them  dig  for  more  If 
veins  could  be  located— Hernando  de  Soto 
had  the  beet  horses  and  sviffered  the  worst 
disasters."     The  Irony  continues  for  several 
more  pages  but  becomes  the  Irony  of  fate 
rather  than  the  author's.     Along  the  way, 
Doble  tells  a  little  vignette,  a  love  story  of 
a  conquistador  and  an  Indian  princess,  that 
subtly  and  superlatively  vmderllnes  the  irony 
that  governs   the   whole  chapter.     I  some- 
times wonder.  In  talking  with  friends.  If  they 
have  ever  really  read  Doble  with  close  atten- 
tion.   In  his  writing  he  does  not  semaphore 
his  effects. 

Consider  the  opening  of  the  chapter, 
"Wild  and  Free":  "No  one  who  conceives 
him  as  only  a  potential  servant  to  man  can 
apprehend  the  mustang.  The  true  concelver 
must  be  a  lover  of  freedom — a  person  who 
yearns  to  extend  freedom  to  all  of  life. 
Halted  In  animated  expectancy  or  nmnlng 
in  abandoned  freedom,  the  mustang  was  the 
most  beautifva.  the  most  spirited  and  the 
most  Inspiriting  creature  ever  to  print  foot 
on  the  grasses  of  America.  •  •  •  Only  the 
spirited  are  beautiful." 


It  ooxild  not  be  put  better,  or  Indeed  more 
spiritedly.  Doble  claims  writing  is  dltac\ilt 
for  hitr>  and  he  slaves  over  his  sentences.  In 
this  regard,  he  demands  of  himself  the  most 
exacting  craftsmanship.  He  doesn't  stop  at 
demanding  It  of  himself.  On  many  occa- 
sions. In  print  and  In  talk,  he  has  paid 
tribute  to  Bertha  Doble  for  her  crlUcal  scru- 
tiny of  his  manuscripts.  One  suspects  he 
urges  her  to  make  him  do  his  best.  My  own 
suspicion  Is  that  he  doesn't  find  writing 
difficult  but  fears  facility. 

It  must  have  cost  him  something  to  com- 
pose the  last  page  of  "The  Mustangs"  in 
free-verse  form.  Every  reader  wUl  be  glad 
he  did.  It  Is  a  poem  that  will  be  often 
anthologized.  I  say  "cost  him"  because  he 
must  have  realized  that  he  could  have  been 
doing  this  all  his  writing  life.  And  no  one, 
then,  would  have  doubted  that  he  Is  a  myth- 
maker,  an  authentic  poet. 

The  pains  Doble  takes  to  carve  his  sen- 
tences mto  perfection  have  rarely  been  no- 
ticed. Bill  Bedell,  reviewing  "I'll  Tell  You 
a  Tale"  for  the  Houston  Post,  gave  an  exam- 
ple of  how  fruitful  such  an  Investigation 
can  be.  Bedell  was  the  first  among  review- 
ers to  compare  what  changes  from  original 
versions  Doble  had  made  in  preparing  the 
final  form  for  this  sort  of  "Doble  Reader." 
Then,  Margaret  Hartley  gave  an  ampler 
treatment  In  the  Southwest  Review.  Their 
articles  were  a  revelation  of  Doble's  dedica- 
tion to  craft. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  heard  Doble's  mag- 
nificent  speech   to   the   Texas   Institute   of 
Letters    at    the    Houston    meeting    of    1959 
should   have   been    alerted   to    his    concern 
for  form  and  structure.     He  spoke  memo- 
rably of  pace  and  temper  in  writing,  above 
all  of  the  Importance  of  cadence,  of  rhythm. 
He  said  that  often  while  riding  horseback 
as  a  young  man  he  made  up  sentences  to 
shout  aloud  and  to  match  his  mount's  move- 
ment.    But  he  said  his  feeling  for  rhythm 
in  prose  came  first  of  all  from  his  reading 
of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible.    He 
said  for  him   writing  was  a  matter  of  re- 
writing, that  he  worried  a  manuscript  up 
to  the  last  minute  of  a  deadline.     (I  knew 
that  he  had  left  a  council  meeting  of  the 
Institute  that  afternoon  early  In  order  to 
keep   on   polishing   the  text  of  his  speech. 
He  had  the  manuscript  at  the  meeting;    I 
saw  pages  on  which   the   typed  script  waa 
barely   visible   in  all   the  reshaping   added 
with  pen  and  Ink.) 

But  If  anyone  else  dares  make  a  change 
in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  Frank  can  have 
a  fit.  Having  handled  shorter  Doble  articles 
for  the  past  35  years,  first  on  the  Southwest 
Review  and  then  on  the  book  page  of  the 
Dallas  News.  I  can  report  that  In  the  early 
days  many  a  hot  letter  gjreeted  bungling 
editing.  Frank  Is  still  capable  of  rage,  and 
to  cross  him  occasionally  Is  still  worth  risk- 
ing Just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  such  fight- 
ing rapture.  I  have  never  known  any  other 
writer  who  took  his  craft  so  seriously. 

If  you  think  Doble  Is  not  dedicated   to 
craft,  compare  his  two  verlsons  of  the  beet 
longhorn  story  ever  told,  "Sancho's  Retxmi." 
Here   Is  the  first  paragraph,  given  first  In 
the  1941  form  in  "The  Longhorns,"  then  in 
the  revision  for  "111  Tell  You  a  Tale"  (1960)  : 
"To  begin  with,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Kerr  had  a  little  ranch  on  Esperanza  Creek 
in  Frio  County,  in  the^mesquite  lands  south 
of  San  Antonio.   He  owned  several  good  cow 
ponies,  a  few  cattle,  and  a  little  bunch  of 
goats  that  a  doe  guarded  by  day.    At  night 
they  were  shut  up  in  a  brush  corral  near 
the   house.     Three   or   four   acres  of   land, 
fenced  in  with  brush  and  poles,  grew  com, 
watenmelons,   and   Tcershaws' — except  when 
the  season  was  too  droughty.    A  hand-dug 
well  equipped  with  pxilley  wheel,  rope,  and 
bvicket  furnished  water  for  the  establish- 
ment." 

This  Is  how  he  rewrites  It:     "In  the  mes- 
qulte  and   whitebruBh   country   southward 
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iintonlo,  Kerr  had  a  little  ranch 
Creek.    He  owned  several  cow 
maybe  40  cows  and   their  off- 
pastor  (shepherd)  dog,  a  mon- 
_  a  small  flock  of  goats,  bringing 
sundown  to  a  brush  corral  near 
where  Kerr's  wife  barred  them 
or  four  acres  of  land,  fenced 
and  poles,   grew  corn,   frljolee, 
,  and  calabazas — except  when  a 
on.    A  hand-dug  well  equipped 
wheel,   rope,   and   bucket   fur- 
for  the  establishment." 
_  version  paints  pictures,  replaces 
?oice  with  active  agents,  enriches 
and   stresses  verbs.     Above   all, 
rarled  the  rhythm  and  made  it 
though  groups  match  the  needs 
I   am   sure   he    tried   that 
on  out  loud.    The  entire  story  is 
anybody  Interested  in  the  archi- 
ifrose. 

In  this  anthology  of  his  work, 

a  Tale,"  Dobie  seems  content 

minting.    That  little  gem,  "The 

Aguayo's    Vengeance,"    which 

one  of  the  best  short  stories 

,  remains-  entirely  imchanged. 

the  first  first-rate  writer  to  ap- 

of  the  three  generations  now 

"Vaquero  of   the  Brush  Coun- 

was  a  revelation.     All  the  unl- 

wanting  to  be  writers  saw  that  a 

teep  on  living  in  Texas  and  write 

material  and  still  achieve  na- 

aim.    When    "Coronado's    Chil- 

I  ubllshed  the  next  year,  this  truth 

It  was  published  by  the  South- 

n  Dallas  (of  which  I  became  gen- 

when  it  was  founded  in  1927) 

later  was  published  in  New  York 

Guild  selection. 

an  omen  for  yo\ing  talents  such 

and   Tom   Lea   and    Paul 

I's  career  remained  so  for  the 

too.      Meantime,    in    1930 

Anne   Porter  had  published   her 

:,  "Flowering  Judas,"  and  in  1931 

Webb  published  "The  Great 

New  Mexico,  Oliver  LaFarge  in 

written   "Laughing   Boy,"   which 

Prize.    In  Oklahoma,  Stan- 

vas  producing  his  memorable  bi- 

Kit  Carson  and  Sitting  Bull. 

Horgan,  then  living  in  Ros- 

the   Harper   $10,000   Novel   Prize 

Fault  of  Angels." 

magazines    announced    that    a 

southwestern  renaissance  was 

ending  Mencken's  slur  on  the 

"Sahara  of  the  Bozart."    Mary 

Witter  Bynner  came  over  from 

visit  the  Texas  writers  centering 

Southwest  Review,  bringing  recol- 

D.  H.  Lawrence,  who  had  written 

"I  think  New  Mexico  was  the 

from  the  outside  world 
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course  had  been  compiling  Texas 
editing  the  publications  of  the 
re  Society  ever  since  1924.    He 
thick  of  this  regional  ferment 
the  central  figure  in  it  ever 
he  was  never  narrowly  provincial 
maintained  that  although 
be  anchored  in  the  concrete,  in 
and  flesh  and  space,  he  must 
realm  or  region  with  enlight- 
No  wonder,  however,  that 
still  wrongly  think  of  him  as  a 
In  the  national  context 
of  the  late  twenties  and 
Dobie  began  his  career.    This 
image"  may  explain  what 
egard  as  a  scandal  in  the  liter- 
fact  that  his  "111  Tell  You  a 
most  neglected  superior  book 
1960.     (That  was  the  year  the 
prize  went  to  Allen  Drury's 
novel    "Advise    and    Consent." 
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Doble's  "tales,"  of  course,  could  not  be  classi- 
fied in  the  fiction  category.) 

This  man  of  integrity,  this  artist.  Is  also 
an  exemplary  type  of  excellence  for  our  times. 
Prank  Dobie  is  ferociously  Independent  but 
he  is  not  thorny  or  spiky.  He  probably  has 
more  loyal  friends  than  any  living  Texan,  and 
perhaps  half  of  these  disagree  with  his  ideas. 
Anybody  who  has  seen  him  in  any  large 
gathering  has  been  struck  by  the  variety  of 
personalities  eager  to  shake  his  hand  and  to 
enjoy  a  moment  in  his  presence — from  poli- 
ticians who  abominate  his  forthrlghtness  to 
business  moguls,  from  youngsters  to  old 
ladies,  from  booksellers  to  ranchers  and 
newspapermen.  Even  his  enemies,  and  a 
man  with  so  many  friends  Is  bound  to  have 
plenty  of  enemies,  brighten  in  his  presence 
and  regard  him  with  resigned  affection. 

I  have  had  Dallas  businessmen  who  met 
him  by  accident,  in  the  Menger  bar.  say,  or 
on  a  plane,  speak  to  me  time  after  time, 
savoring  the  recollection,  of  a  moment  of 
magic  talk  with  Doble. 

I  think  this  is  because  he  is  the  easiest 
man  in  the  world  to  be  with.  We  once  drove 
to  Corpus  Chrlsti  from  Austin  and  after  an 
hour  of  good  talk  relaxed  into  silence.  An 
hour  later.  Frank  started  talking  again. 
"There  is  a  kind  of  silence  that  is  a  sign  of 
friendship,"  he  commented. 

But  he  is  not  only  easy,  he  does  have  a 
magic  of  presence.  He  Ik  as  good  a  listener 
as  a  talker.  Somehow  around  Prank,  every- 
body feels  intelligent  and  life  seems  good. 
Many  famous  men  leave  you  feeling 
diminished  (a  few  of  my  own  examples; 
William  Faulkner,  W.  H.  Auden,  Thomas 
Mann),  but  Doble  leaves  you  feeling  ampler 
than  you  are. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  he  has  found 
time  to  keep  alive  literally  hundreds  of 
friendships.  Perhaps  this  is  because  he  is 
fundamentally  a  too  generous  man.  His 
willingness  to  help  other  writers  is  legend- 
ary— writing  forewords  for  books  of  friends, 
handing  over  long-accumulated  documenta- 
tions from  his  own  files,  reading  manuscript 
for  critical  correction,  helping  find  a  pub- 
lisher, simply  lending  moral  support.  Any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Institute  of 
Letters  becomes  a  sort  of  Dobie  tribute,  with 
principal  speaker  and  prizewinners  gratefully 
acknowledging  some  sort  of  debt  to  Mr. 
Prank.  On  at  least  two  occasions,  afternoon 
speeches  have  consisted  primarily  of  some 
Texas  writer's  reading  aloud  advice  sent  by 
Dobie  in  letters.  From  looking  over  flies  at 
the  Southwest  Review  and  at  the  News,  I  can 
testify  that  he  has  been  Joyfully  promoting 
this  sort  of  intellectual  ferment  since  at  least 
1922.  Unlike  most  writers,  he  Is  neither 
Jealous  hearted  or  egocentric. 

An  exemplary  man  is  one  whom  it 
strengthens  you  to  think  upon.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  with  the  voice  of  nearly  every  Texas 
writer  alive  today  when  I  say  that  Doble's 
work  and  his  existence  have  been  the  most 
important  source  of  strength  that  we  have 
found  outside  ourselves  in  our  time.  In 
moments  when  It  Is  hard  to  cope,  the  mere 
thought  of  that  granlte-llke  face  on  which 
experience  has  carved  its  map,  that  face 
whose  muscles  tense  at  folly  or  relax  into 
that  life-warming  grin,  is  healing  and 
salutary.  He  belongs  to  the  life-enhancers. 
"I  wasted  my  golden  youth  on  lost  causes," 
Doble  told  a  reporter  in  Dallas  In  1960,  no 
doubt  speaking  casually  but  perhaps  going 
deeper  than  he  had  realized.  It  Is  true  that 
he  has  made  so  many  public  appearances,  is 
such  a  congenital  defender  of  underdogs, 
has  been  such  profitable  newspaper  copy  for 
most  of  his  life,  has  given  so  much  time  to 
editing  and  helping  other  writers'  work,  he 
has  become  a  celebrity  these  days  more  than 
a  writer  in  the  public  mind.  Dobie  as  a 
character  has  obscured  Doble  the  artist.  Too 
many  Texans,  listening  to  him,  reading  re- 
ports of  his  pronouncement  on  politics  and 
educationists  and  superpatrlots  and  typical 


Texans,  feel  they  know  Doble  without  havln, 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  him.  Too  mtn^ 
who  have  read  him  have  not  read  betil-I 
the  lines.  '"^ 

He  is  our  Robert  Frost:  he  is  an  institution. 

If  he  lends  his  presence  to  an  occasion 
It  takes  on  extra  shine.  But  that  samepni! 
ence  presides  in  his  books;  that  same  pres. 
ence  and  his  craft  are  what  make  them  lltera- 
ture.  Doble  Is  a  whole  man,  giving  propw 
proportion  to  literal  fact,  to  scientific  o^ 
servatlon  to  the  transforming  power  of 
imagination,  to  human  and  individual  mean, 
ing.  What  he  ultimately  stands  for  is  the 
legitimacy  and  the  value  of  poetic  truth 
His  mustangs  belong  to  verifiable  fact,  but 
they  also  symbolize  a  new  breed  in  a  new 
world,  doomed  to  disappear  but  destined  to 
endure  In  the  Ideal  of  freedom.  His  home- 
haunted  longhom  Sancho  bespeaks  man's 
yearning  for  a  life  that  is  not  rootless,  a 
loyalty  to  the  sense  of  place.  Without  using 
modem  techniques  of  Introspection  In  his 
works,  he  nonetheless  knows  who  he  Is.  He 
has  incorporated  Into  his  writing  the  self- 
knowledge  of  a  wise  man  who  believes  that 
mere  literal  chronicle  cannot  exhaust  the  am- 
plitude of  reality. 

In  short,  Doble  is  a  man  of  creative  imagi- 
nation. Posterity  will,  I  believe,  take  him 
much  more  seriously  than  he  has  been  taken 
in  his  lifetime.  It  will  keep  his  books  alive 
as  long  as  any  written  by  Texans  or  about 
Texas  since  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  Relaclon  of 
1542.  not  alive  just  as  history  or  folklore 
but  as  the  work  of  a  unique  artist,  bearing 
witness  to  reality.  So  long  as  individual  suf- 
ficiency is  reckoned  a  virtue  in  the  under- 
standing and  the  structuring  of  life.  Prank 
Doble  will  be  proudly  remembered.  So  long 
as  story  patterns  convey  meanings,  as  they 
have  since  the  dawn  of  literature,  in  a  way 
unlike  that  of  other  forms  of  expressing 
truth.  Doble  will  remain  one  of  the  few 
Texas  Immortals. 


A  Mustang  in  the  Groves  op  Academe 

(By    Mody   Boatrlght)  ' 

So  sometimes  yet,  in  the  realities  of  silence 

and  solitude 
For  a  few  people  unhampered  a  while  with 

things. 
The  mustangs  walk  out  with  dawn,  stand 

high,  then 
Sweep  away,  wild  with  sheer  life,  free,  free, 

free — 
Free  of  all  confines  of  time  and  flesh. 
Frank  Dobie,  "The  Mustangs." 


Austin. — In  Texas  Folklore  Society  Publi- 
cation II  (1923),  the  first  of  the  series  he 
edited,  J.  Frank  Dobie  Identified  himself  this 
way  in  his  notes  on  the  contributors: 

"J.  Frank  Doble,  editor  of  the  present 
volume,  was  born  and  reared  on  a  ranch  In 
the  Texas  border  country,  and  although  he 
is  now  an  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  he  will  always  belong  to  the  range." 

There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Dobie 
was  unaware  of  the  implications  of  this 
statement:  that  there  was  a  conflict,  not 
to  say  an  incompatibility,  between  the  range 
and  the  grove,  or  at  least  he  had  found  it 


» Mody  Boatrlght,  a  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and  chairman 
of  his  department  from  1952  to  1962,  U 
author  of  "Tall  Tales  from  Texas"  (South- 
west Press.  1934);  Gib  Morgan:  Minstrel  of 
the  on  Fields"  (Texas  Folklore  Society, 
1945);  "Folk  Laughter  on  the  American 
Frontier"  (MacMillan,  1949):  and  "Folklore 
of  the  Oil  Industry"  (Southern  Methodist 
University  Press,  1963).  A  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  he  haa 
just  resigned  as  Its  editor.  He  has  edited  or 
coedlted  many  of  the  society's  books  and 
publications,  and  he  has  been  a  prolific 
contributor  to  the  other  literature  of  hi* 
fleld  and  has  written  various  textbooks. 
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«  in  Texas,  and  that  his  primary  loyalty 

-a.  to  the  range:  its  history,  its  people.  Its 
!«rths  and  legends,  and  Its  traditions  of 
^ILdom  he  was  later  to  symbolize  by  the 
Jn^tang  The  statement  was  prophetic  of 
7ione  career  as  teacher,  scholar,  writer,  who. 
n«ver  provincial,  never  merely  picturesque, 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  matter  of 
the  Southwest.  „     .^       ^ 

noble  had  graduated  from  Southwestern 
University  at  Georgetown,  had  served  a  year 
as  high  school  teacher  in  Alpine,  and  re- 
turned to  Georgetown  as  secretary  to  the 
nrcsldent  He  received  the  M.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia m  the  spring  of  1914,  and  In  the  fall 
became  Instructor  In  English  at  the  Unl- 
vMSltv  of  Texas.  In  1917  he  went  to  war, 
and  when  he  came  back,  he  had  a  hard  time 
deciding  whether  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  ranch- 
man The  teacher  won  out,  and  he  returned 
to  the  university.  He  admired  John  Lo- 
max's  collection  of  cowboy  ballads  and  had 
set  lor  himself  the  inunediate  goal  of  col- 
lecting the  legends  of  Texas  Stlth  Thomp- 
son in  1916  had  brought  out  the  flrst  annual 
publication  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society, 
which  had  been  organized  by  Lomax  and 
prof  L.  W.  Payne  In  1909.  Doble  had  paid 
bis  dues  and  learned,  not  that  he  had  been 
speaking  prose  all  his  life,  but  that  he  had 
been  hearing  folklore  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  At  that  time  the  professor  of 
English,  in  a  laudable  but  mistakenly  rigid 
attempt  to  improve  the  staff,  required  the 
Ph  D.  as  a  condition  for  promotion  above 
the  rank  of  instructor.  Dobie  refused  to 
take  the  degree. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  university  at 
that  time  would  have  accepted  a  disserta- 
tion on  such  a  subject  as  legends  of  Texas. 
Harvard   might   have.     The   ballad   scholars 
there  had  given  Lomax  the  moral   and  fi- 
nancial encouragement  he  needed  to  collect 
the  cowboy  songs  and  had  approved  a  dis- 
sertation by   Stlth   Thompson   on   folktales 
of  the  American  Indians.    But  had  even  the 
liberalized  doctoral  programs  typical  of  the 
best  graduate  schools   of  the  present  been 
available,  my  guess  is  that  Dobie  would  not 
have  been  interested.   He  had  said  repeatedly 
that  the  usual  procedure  in  writing  a  dis- 
sertation Is  taking  bones  out  of  one  grave- 
yard and  putting  them  in  another,  a  con- 
clusion Dr.  Johnson  had  come  to  many  years 
before  about  the  writing  of  books.    Further- 
more the  doctoral   program  had   been   im- 
ported from  Germany,  and  In  Doble's  book 
anything  Imported  from  Germany  was  more 
than  likely  to  be  bad.    Conversely,  anything 
Imported  from  England  was  more  than  likely 
to  be  good.     His  ideal  of  higher  education 
Is  exempllfled   by   the   British   universities, 
where  the  reading  is  more  diversified,  less 
emphasis  is  placed  on  formal  research,  and 
the  terminal  degree  Is  the  M.A.     Also,  he 
agreed  with  Emerson,  his  favorite  American 
writer,  that  whoso  would  be  man  must  be  a 
nonconformist      He  would  get  along  with- 
out a  badge  in  which  he  saw  little  honor. 
Temporarily  he  paid  for  his  nonconform- 
ity.   Still  an  instructor  in  1923.  he  went  to 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  at  Stillwater  as 
head  of  the  department.    In   1925  he  was 
called  back  to  the  University  of  Texas  as  ad- 
junct professor  under  conditions  that  Indi- 
cated tenure  and  advancement,  contingent, 
of  course,  upon  his  continued  productivity. 
In  approving  Dobie's  appointment  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  acted  upon  a  minority 
report  of  the  professors.    I  have  only  an  out- 
line of  the  debates  and  procedures  as  they 
were  related  to  me  many  years  later  by  some 
of  the  men  who  had  participated. 

The  spokesman  for  the  majority  was  sen- 
ior Prof.  Morgan  Callaway,  who  raised 
no  personal  objection  to  Doble,  but  held 
that  unless  he  took  the  degree  he  should  not 
be  promoted,  and  that  unless  promotion  was 
open  to  him,  he  should  not  be  recalled  to  the 
staff. 
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The  opposition  of  R.  H.  Griffith  was  of 
a  different  sort.  He  once  told  me,  I  think 
for  my  own  benefit,  that  Doble  was  trying 
to  perpetuate  the  very  thing  a  university 
should  educate  Its  students  away  from.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  an  interest  In  Texas 
longhorns  was  somehow  Incompatible  with 
an  Interest  In  "Paradise  Lost";  or  that,  be- 
fore one  could  properly  appreciate  "The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  he  must  be  refined  be- 
yond any  serious  interest  In  vernacular 
culture.  At  one  time  he  must  have  had  a 
plan  for  Doble's  redemption.  He  stopped 
him  on  the  campus  one  day  and  said, 
"Doble,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do." 
But  Dobie  never  learned  what  he  ought  to 
do.  With  a  minimum  of  reverence  for  age 
and  baldness,  he  Indicated  that  he  was 
capable  of  running  his  own  life. 

The  academic  honors  that  have  come  to 
him  since  he  became  adjunct  professor  In 
1923  have  amply  vindicated  his  Independ- 
ence and  his  determination  to  devote  his 
time  and  his  talents  to  the  matter  of  the 
Southwest.  He  became  professor  In  1933. 
He  has  lectured  widely  on  American  uni- 
versity campuses.  He  has  held  Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim,  and  Huntington  fellowships. 
Perhaps  his  highest  academic  acclaim  came 
in  1943,  when  he  was  Invited  to  Cambridge 
University  as  visiting  professor  of  history 
and  awarded  an  M.A.  degree,  the  citation 
of  which  reads  In  part.  "De  bobus  longl- 
cornlbus  quod  lUe  non  cognlvlt.  Inutile  est 
allis  cognoscere"  (What  he  does  not  know 
about  longhorns  Is  not  worth  knowing.). 
Insofar  as  I  know,  Dobie  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  words  bobus  longlcornlbus. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  tralldrlvers  of  Texas 
would  have  understood  their  slgnlfican|p,  but 
the  animal  they  knew.  He  was  of  thWnatter 
of  the  Southwest. 

That  Dobie  went  to  Cambridge  as  professor 
of  history  Is  not  surprising.  If  the  matter  of 
the  Southwest  did  not  fall  into  conventional 
forms  and  categorical  disciplines,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  forms  and  disciplines.  He 
would  follow  themes.  His  range  was  un- 
fenced. 

He  has  always  Insisted  that  "the  University 
of  Texas  should  be  of  Texas  as  well  as  in 
Texas;   that  it  should  express  the  genius  of 
the  land,  refiect  Its  traditions  and  Interpret 
Its  life."  even  in  Its  physical  setting.    That 
is  the  reason  he  has  found  much  that  dis- 
pleased him  on  the  campus.   The  landscaplsts 
seemed  determined  to  get  rid  of  all  native 
plants  along  with  the  natural  contour  of  the 
land.     "They  planted  undeviatlng   lines  of 
prostrate   junipers,   but.   thank   God.   some 
mesquite  trees  came  up  anyway."    They  also 
decorated  the  entrance  to  the  mall  with  a 
Coppini    fountain,    "a    conglomerate    of    a 
woman  standing  up,  with  arms  and  hands 
that  look  like  stalks  of  Spanish  daggers;  of 
horses  with  wings  on  their  feet,   aimlessly 
ridden  by  some  sad  figures  of  the  male  sex, 
and     various     other     inane     paraphernalia. 
What  it  symbolizes  probably  neither  God  nor 
Coppini  knows."     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Proctor  mustangs  descending  the  hill  in  front 
of  the  museum  delight  the  soul.    They  be- 
long.   The  cattle  brands  that  decorate  Gar- 
rison hall  also  belong,  but  not  the  signs  of 
Zodiac  on  the  old  library  building.    No  struc- 
ture on  the  campus  reflected  the  genius  of 
the  land  better   than  the  home  economics 
building.   Its  architecture  "suits  the  purposes 
of  the  building,  the  climate  of  Austin,  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  erected,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  State."    The  tower,  on  the  other 
hand,  "would  flt  any  university  'of  the  flrst 
class'  anywhere  In  America,  that  aspired  to 
be  a  huge  and  huger  factory  for  turning  out 
degrees."     He  suggested  that  the  tower  be 
laid  on  its  side.    His  suggestion  was  not  acted 
upon,  and  he  refused  to  move  In  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  English  department.    Old  B 
hall  remained  his  headquarters  as  long  as 
he  was  on  the  staff. 


A  university  of  Texas  and  not  merely  In 
Texas  would  show  proi>er  respect  for  Texas 
books.     It  would  not  only  acquire  them,  It 
would  house  them   appropriately.     In   1938 
Doble   protested   that  the   Texas  Collection 
vras  housed  and  administered  as  an  append- 
age to  the  Latin  American  Collection.     He 
thought  that  the  university  should  care  "at 
least  as  much"  for  the  Texas  Collection  "as 
it  cares  for  the  books  of  the  Queen  Anne 
reign  •    •    •  or  the  books  on  Mexico  and 
South  America."    He  proposed  "a  corner  fur- 
nished m  native  woods,  and  decorated  with 
pictures  by  Rvissell,  Remington,  Dunton,  and 
other  western   artists.     A  comer   eloquent, 
beautiful,  Interesting — a  comer  belonging  to 
the  land  and  expressive  of  It — a  corner  that 
would    through    Its   influence   pervade    the 
whole   university   and   the   whole    State — a 
corner  forever  Texas."    The  Texas  Collection 
is  now  adequately  housed  In  the  old  library 
building,    rechrlstened   the    Barker   History 
Center.      It    contains   collections   of    range 
paintings  by  Prank  Raugh  and  a  Remington 
sculpture.    Doble's  private  collection  of  some 
7,000  volumes  Is  being  acquired  by  the  uni- 
versity and  is  being  moved  to  the  South- 
western Rooms  of  the  New  Htimanltles  Cen- 
ter.   But  the  Corner  Forever  Texas  has  not 
materialized. 

He  saw  and  still  sees  no  place  In  a  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  or  of  anywhere  else  for  pro- 
fessors of  Education  (written  with  a  big  E) . 
His  Ingenuity  In  finding  ways  to  bring  these 
"unctuous  elaborators  of  the  obvious"  Into 
a  discussion  of  any  subject  Is  remarkable. 
His  experience  as  a  high  school  teacher  re- 
minds him  that  he  had  to  take  a  course  In 
education  in  order  to  get  a  license  to  teach. 
All  he  can  recall  being  taught  In  the  course 
Is  that  If  the  room  Is  too  hot.  raise  the  win- 
dows; if  It  is  too  cold,  put  them  down. 

A  university  of  Texas  and  not  merely  In 
Texas  would,  In  Its  courses,  give  some  atten- 
tion to  books  pertaining  to  the  State  and 
region.    Doble's  conviction  on  this  point  was 
no  doubt  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  some 
time  he  had  had  to  read  from  the  works  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  In 
these  worthy  theologians,  he  had  found  little 
of  literary  merit  and  little  pertinent  to  life  as 
he  had  known  It.    There  were  more  signifi- 
cant writers  of  our  own  region.    He  proposed 
to   offer   a   course  In  the  literature   of  the 
Southwest.    When  the  proposal  was  rejected 
on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  literature 
of  the  Southwest,  he  amended  the  title  to 
read  "Life  and  Literature  of  the  Southwest." 
The  course  was  approved   and  flrst  offered 
In  the  spring  of  1930.    In  regular  and  sum- 
mer sessions  he  gave  It  17  times  to  a  total  of 
1  596  students  In  classes  ranging  In  enroll- 
ment from  54  to  196.    He  had  to  have  help 
In  reading  his  papers,  and  I  was  his  helper  In 
1930  and  I  think  again  in  1932.    His  students 
came  from  all  departments,  but  especlaUy 
from  English,  history,  and  journalism.     He 
welcomed  the  Journalists,  among  whom  he 
found  some  excellent  students,  but  he  often 
scolded  them   for   their   fragmentary   para- 
graphs    and    he    let    them    know    that    he 
thought  taking  a  multiplicity  of  courses  In 
Journalism  was  a  waste  of  time  that  could 
better  be  spent  on  more  substantial  sub- 
jects. . 
He  was  not  a  generous  giver  out  of  A's  and 
B's     He  read  every  flnal  examination  paper 
himself.    When  he  had  read  one,  he  would 
ponder  a  moment  and  put  down  a  number 
expressing   his   Judgment   on   the   perform- 
ance.     The    gradations   were    minute.     He 
might  put  down  76  for  one  student  and  77 
for  another. 

The  students  who  took  the  course  were 
attracted  by  the  subject  and  the  man,  one 
of  the  few  great  teachers  I  have  known.  I 
attended  many  but  not  all  his  lectures.  He 
would  come  Into  the  classroom  with  a  bat- 
tered briefcase  stuffed  with  books.  The  class 
would  be  reading,  let's  say,  Andy  Adams' 
"The  Log  of  a  Cowboy,"  and  Doble  would 
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to  talk  about  stampedes.     He 
accounts  from  oral  sources,  re- 
Incidents  he  had  heard  from  Oeorge 
Ab  Blocker,  and  Bug  Robertson. 
ead  from  "Trail  Drivers  of  Texas," 
Cook's  "Longhom  Cowboy,"  and 
unttl  all  aspects  of  the  subject  had 
why  the  cattle  stampeded, 
ran,  the  way  they  were  con- 
the  qualities  and  emotions  of  the 
followed  them  through  thunder, 
hall,   and  rain.     He   talked   cmd 
unaffected  animation,  making  no 
conceal  his  pleasure,  which  was  en- 
the  pleasure  obvious  in  the  faces 
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to  be  said  that  the  students  were 
a  course  in  the  "Life  and  Litera- 
Southwest":  they  were  taking  a 
ftunk  Doble.    I  suppose  that  any 
some  sense  a  course  In  the  in- 
Otherwlse  an  impersonal  teaching 
Just  as  well  replace  him.     But 
of  Doble's  course  to  a  greater 
of  scnne  of  the  other  popular 
:  le  Jiistlfled  the  course  partly  on 
that  every  student  was  entitled 
heritage,  but  how  deeply  be  con- 
herltage  of  a  student  born  and 
Dallas   is  open   to  question.     He 
parts  of  the  Texas  and  south- 
heritage  that  he  found  most  inter- 
valuable.     He   paid   little  atten- 
tradltlons  of   the   Old   South, 
or    upland,    and    popular 
bored  him.    He  once  said  he 
that    automobiles    had    been    In- 
Automoblles,  however,  are  a  neces- 
}reaent-day     life.     Jukeboxes    are 
wi^out  Justification.     Once  on  our 
Paso  he,  Frank  Ooodwyn.  and  I 
Sonora  to  eat.     It  is  goat  country, 
his  heart  set  on  a  dinner  of 
several  restaiirants  we  found  no 
'  nien  we  drove  across  the  tracks  to 
place   and  gave  our  order.     We 
snly  Anglos  in  the  place.     Before 
arrived,  a  customer  put  a  coin 
md  out  came  not  "El  Toro  Moro," 
de  Kansas."  not  even  "Home 
Ifange,"    but   some   such    thing   as 
Mama."  or  "Mr.  Mississippi." 
that  Doble  wasn't  armed. 

of  the  course  Doble  mlme- 

a    thematlcally   arranged    reading 

which  he  was  soon  receiving  so  many 

he  published  it  as  a  thin  book 

I  }uide  to  the  Life  and  Literature  of 

He  enlarged  it  from  time 

adding  new  titles  and  expanding 

nts  until  it  reached  200  pages  in 

of  1956.     The  book  sold  in  stores 

pi:4t>llc  who  read,  but  one  reason  for 

was  that  courses  modeled  on 

being  introduced  in  other  in- 

They  are  now  g^ven  in  practi- 

senlor  colleges  in  Texas  and  in 

of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

figures  on  the  enrollment  past  and 

these  coiirses,  but  I  suspect  the 

i^ould  exceed  10.000.     I  fvirther  sus- 

the  Interest  aroused  in  these  stu- 

had  something  to  do  with  what 

of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has 

Texas  Renaissance.     When  Henry 

went  to  Harvard  to  take  a  Ph.  D. 

n^ly  Inaugurated  interdisciplinary 

in  American  studies,   he   reported 

>nly  course  faintly  resembling  the 

1  irograms  was  Doble's  coiuse  inltl- 

years  earlier  at  Texas.    In  each 

'  rere    pursued    through    whatever 

disciplines  could  illiuninate  them. 

tiecame  editor  of  the  Texas  Folklore 

1922  and  remained  In  that  posl- 

1942.     He    edited    15   numbered 

and   4  books  in  the  society's 

series.    During  his  20  years  as 

more  than  any  other  man,  shaped 

of  the  society.    His  Interest  in 

humanistic.    Upon  his  retirement 
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from  the  editorship  in  1942  he  said,  "I  care 
next  to  nothing  for  the  science  of  folklore, 
which  some  scholars  reverence  and  which 
seems  to  consist  of  the  tedloUs  process  of 
finding  out,  through  comparisons  and  analo- 
gies, that  nothing  new  exists  under  the  sun." 
He  did,  however,  publish  a  number  of  ana- 
lytical articles.  Perhaps  I  have  published 
more  than  he  did,  but  throughout  the  series 
there  is  what  one  reviewer  called  "a  middle 
course  between  the  cold  bare  bones  of  scien- 
tific investigation  sometimes  Identified  as 
folklore,  and  the  outcropplngs  of  sentiment 
offered  by  the  amateur  members  of  folklore 
organizations."  Undoubtedly.  the  Texas 
Folklore  Society  Is  the  leading  State  society 
in  America,  and  has  made  Its  Infiuence  felt 
nationally.  In  1962,  MacEdward  Leach,  re- 
tiring president  of  the  American  Folklore 
Society,  took  the  members  to  task. for  writing 
only  for  each  other  and  suggested  that  they 
could  profitably  emulate  the  Texans. 

But  the  qualities  that  drew  praise  from  the 
humanists  drew  condemnation  from  a  few 
of  the  "scientists,"  who  found  Doble  deficient 
in  "scholarship."  He  himself  once  remarked 
that  he  did  not  know  why  he  took  an  M-A. 
degree.  "I  was  Just  drifting."  he  said.  "I 
certainly  was  not  Inclined  to  be  what  acad- 
emicians call  'scholarly'."  In  this  context 
"academicians"  does  not  include  every  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  community,  only  those, 
a  majority  no  doubt,  whose  scholarship  he 
found  dull  or  insignificant,  partlctilarly  those 
who.  he  thought,  murdered  to  dissect.  As 
early  as  1925  he  expressed  a  creed  from  which 
he  never  deviated  when  he  suggested  that  the 
Texas  Folklore  Society  adopt  for  "a  consti- 
tutional bedrock"  a  statement  of  William 
Butler  Yeats: 

"The  varioiis  collectors  of  Irish  folklore 
have,  from  our  point  of  view,  one  great  merit, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  others,  one 
great  fault.  They  have  made  their  work 
llterat\u«  rather  than  science,  and  told  us 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  rather  than  of  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind,  or  whatever 
else  the  folklorlsts  are  on  the  mad  after.  To 
be  considered  scientists  they  should  have 
tabulated  their  tales  in  forms  like  grocers' 
bills — item  the  fairy  king.  Item  the  queen. 
Instead  of  this  they  have  caught  the  very 
voice  of  the  people,  the  very  pulse  of  life." 

Doble  thought  that  "of  all  forms  of  human 
expression,  folklore  Is  the  most  sensitive  to 
environment.  It  refiects  the  temperament, 
the  ideals  in  heroes  and  clowns,  the  occupa- 
tions and  the  ways  of  life  of  the  folk  who 
weave  their  lore  and  transmit  It.  It  Is,  in- 
deed, the  autobiography,  unsigned  and  un- 
conscious, of  a  people." 

There  are  many  approaches  to  the  study 
of  folklore,  but  they  all  boll  down  essentially 
to  two.  One  is  to  consider  the  lore  In  rela- 
tion to  its  local  cultural  context.  The  other 
Is  to  extract  the  Item  under  consideration 
from  Its  social  setting  and  treat  It  In  one  of 
several  ways — as  a  metaphysical  entity,  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon,  or  as  a  variant  of 
an  Item  common  to  several  times  and  places. 
The  latter  method  was  the  one  employed 
by  L.  W.  Payne  In  an  article  which  Doble 
published  In  1930,  with  this  editorial  com- 
ment: "He  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  col- 
lections should  lead  to  monographic  dis- 
quisitions on  the  historical  and  ethnographic 
evolution  of  each  particular  song  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  its  borrowing  from  other 
songs.  Dr.  Payne's  point  of  view  certainly 
has  its  rights.  •  •  •  But,  personally,  I  had 
rather  hear  Dr.  Payne  sing  his  famous  song 
about  'the  bust-up  down  In  Bell  (County)' 
than  read  his  disquisition."  He  wanted  the 
society  "not  only  to  gather  and  record  the 
folklore  of  the  region,  but  to  make  the  people 
of  the  region  comprehend  and  enjoy  it." 
The  presentation  of  folklore,  then,  is  an  art 
and  not  a  science. 

These  statements  were  made  with  spe- 
cial  reference   to   folklore,   but   they   apply 
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equaUy  to  all  of  Doble's  writing.    And  la  aii 
the  books  he  has  written,  as  dlBtingui«i«S 
from  those  he  edited,  folklore  is  only  an»t 
They  contain  among  other  things  histw* 
biography,   natural   history,  deecripUoniif 
nature,  and  vivid  sketches  of  character  la 
dressed  to  all  InteUigent  readers,  not  mer«h 
to  scholars.    Doble  has  never  written  a  no^ 
Nevertheless   Carl  Van  Doren  felt  that  be 
should  be  mentioned  in  his  book  "The  Aiaar 
lean  Novel."    "Doble  hunted  not  the  treol 
ure,"    he    says,    "but   the   treasure  huntert 
traveling    anywhere    to    hear    their   fanatic 
proofs    that    legendary    hoards   must   exist 
their  agile  explanations  why  they  had  not 
come  to  light.    Stories  about  buried  treasure 
are  always  magical.     The  magic  of  Doble% 
stories  gains  more  than  it  loses  from  tlie 
shrewd,   humorous,  reasonable  telling." 

There  is  no  lack  of  scholarship  back  o( 
this  art.  In  a  burled  treasure  story  a  reader 
would  not  find  nxotlf  and  tale-type  numben 
or  a  discussion  of  the  story  in  relation  to 
similar  stories  from  other  times  and  plaoei. 
He  would  find  it  related  to  its  own  cultural 
setting.  Back  of  this  were  hours  in  librariee 
and  archives,  interviews  with  oral  inform- 
ants, and  a  look  at  the  terrain.  And  tba 
sources  would  be  there  for  anybody  wbo 
wanted  to  look  them  up. 

When  the  regents  of  the  university,  all 
appointees  of  W.  Lee  O 'Daniel  and  Coke 
Stevenson,  attempted  to  purge  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  for  departing  from  tbe 
"true"  economics  and  initiated  a  series  c( 
events  that  led  to  the  firing  of  President 
Rainey  on  November  1,  1944,  the  Immediate 
resignation  of  three  regents  and  the  subse- 
quent resignation  of  three  more,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  Coke  Stevenson  from  poUtioi, 
Doble  was  in  England,  and  for  this  reason 
played  a  less  conspicuous  role  in  the  flgtit 
for  academic  freedom  than  he  would  bsT* 
had  he  been  in  Texas. 

Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  his  heroes, 
he  had  declared  war  on  every  form  of  tyr- 
anny over  the  human  mind.     Censorship  of 
the  student  newspaper,  the  Dally  Texan,  had 
been  a  recurrent  Issue.    If  left  free,  student 
Journalists  are  likely  to  publish  something 
offensive  to  somebody  In  the  power  structure, 
and  when  they  do,  presidents  and  regenU 
show    concern.      On    every    occasion    Doble 
spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the  students.    He  sel- 
dom wrote  out-and-out  political  articles,  but 
in  writing  about  rattlesnakes  he  could  by 
indirection  link  them  In  an  unflattering  way 
with  the  Governor.    He  could  take  to  task  a 
member  of  the  legislature  who  proposed  to 
Introduce    a   bill    closing^the   university  to 
students  from  other  Stalls,  on  the  ground* 
that  they  occupy  housing  needed  for  Texans 
and  "In  the  more  Important  place,  they  bring 
new  Ideas."    "Yet."  said  Doble,  "there  are  few 
people  who  need  Ideas  more  than  Texans  do." 
As  he  was  about  to  leave  for  England  In  1943, 
he  said,  "When  I  get  ready  to  explain  home- 
made faclsm  In  America,  I  can  take  my  ex- 
amples from  the  State  Capitol  of  Texas.    A 
politician   like  John  Lee   Smith   (the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor]  is  what  I  mean  by  a  home- 
made fascist."    Coke  Stevenson  had  said  that 
Doble  was  a  troublemaker  and  that  he  should 
be  summarily  dismissed.     By  the  spring  of 
1947  Stevenson  was  no  longer  Governor,  and 
there  had  been  changes  in  the  board  of  re- 
gents.    Factual  records  do  not  specify  mo- 
tives, and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
regents  were  out  to  get  Doble.    The  rule  un- 
der which  his  connection  with  the  university 
was   terminated   is   often   called  the  Doble 
rule,  but  chronology  does  not  indicate  that 
it  was  passed  specifically  to  dismiss  him  with- 
out overt  violation  of  the  tenure  rule. 

The  "Doble  Rule,"  the  gist  of  which  is  that 
"except  in  very  \uiusual  circvunstances,  such 
as  military  service  or  prolonged  illness,  a 
leave  of  absence  •  •  •  will  not  be  extended 
beyond  2  academic  years,"  i>assed  the  flrrt 
reading  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  No- 
vember  16,   1946,   and   its  final  reading  on 
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M  10   1947     Doble,  who  had  been  on  escape  from  the  machines  and  reg\Uations 

^*°"*f3«-  2  vears'  in  AprU  1947,  applied  for  and  red  tape  that  envelop  us.    We  like  to 

*"*^JMi«lon  of  'his  leave  through  the  faU  dream  of  a  big  country  with  no  fences  where 

Ml  exx^oB      1947-48    giving  as  his  reasons  a  man  had  room  to  breathe;  and  by  some  sc- 


an 

STthTwas  committed  to  complete  a  book- 
iWth  manuscript  and  that  he  was  suffer- 
rVfrom  cedar  fever  which  he  could  re- 
Hwe  only  by  a  temporary  residence  away 
ftlm  Austin.  The  professors  of  English  rec- 
«Bmended  that  the  leave  be  granted  for 
SSS  of  health,  and  Dean  H.  T.  Parlin 
^^uned  in  the  recommendation.  On  Sep- 
tembw  18  Prof.  L.  L.  Click  wrote  President 
^ter  that  the  professors  of  English  saw 
^^^eason  to  change  their  recommendation 
^  April  28.  On  the  same  day.  apparently 
after  a  conference  with  President  Painter, 
Professor  Click  wrote  that  Doble  was  un- 
willing to  return  to  duty  with  his  teaching 
aaslimment  reduced  to  give  him  more  time 
for  work  on  hU  book.  On  September  23. 
Click  agam  wrote  the  president,  saying  that 
Doble  had  not  returned  to  duty  and  that  he 
liad  no  intention  of  doing  so.  His  name  was 
deleted  from  the  budget  and  the  deletion 
vas  confirmed  by  the  regents  on  October  24. 
He  had  not  reached  the  age  of  retirement, 
and  hence  under  a  rule  drafted  not  by  the 
regents  but  by  a  committee  of  the  general 
faculty,  he  Is  Ineligible  for  the  status  of 
professor  emeritvis.  A  recommendation  of 
the  professors  of  English  that  an  exception 
be  made  was  not  approved. 

His  achievements  since  1947  have  been 
gratifying.  Although  long  concerned  with 
the  matter  of  the  Southwest,  he  had  never 
been  any  more  provincial  than  any  writer 
who  writes  about  the  environment  he  knows 
best.  I  once  said  that  a  good  regional  writer 
deals  with  the  universal  as  it  is  modified  by 
the  culture  of  a  region.  Doble  has  done  this, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  known  him  for  a 
long  time  have  noted  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  emphasis  on  the  universal. 

At  75  he  is  still  a  fighter,  though 
not  an  indiscriminate  one.  His  particular 
enemies  are  self-appointed  censors  of  text- 
books and  libraries  and  officials  who  listen  to 
them;  university  officials  who  suppress  plays; 
news  media  that  suppress  and  distort  the 
news — in  short  anybody  whom  he  suspects 
of  trying  to  exercise  tyranny  over  the  human 
mind. 


Ak  Enemy  of  Rxactionart  Demagogs 

(By  Henry  Nash  Smith)  i 
Berkeley,  Calit. — ^Frank  Doble  has  two 
widely  different  public  personalities.  One 
of  them  is  a  personification  of  the  Old  West, 
a  plctiu'esque  and  harmless  figure  out  of  the 
past.  The  other,  belonging  very  much  to  the 
present,  is  a  powerful  controversialist  with  a 
eest  for  speaking  his  mind  on  economic  and 
political  Issues.  The  two  roles  seem  contra- 
dictory because  the  Old  West  as  it  figures  in 
popular  cultm-e  is  a  kind  of  icon  of  conserva- 
tism. Like  the  Old  South  of  moonlight  and 
magnolias,  the  legendary  frontier  of  Santa 
Fe  trial  and  cattle  range  offers  an  imaginary 


^  Henry  Nash  Smith  left  the  University  of 
Texas  after  President  Homer  P.  Rainey  was 
cast  out.  Born  in  Dallas,  Smith  taught  Eng- 
lish at  Southern  Methodist  University  1927- 
41  and  the  University  of  Texas  1941-47, 
whereupon  he  Joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  4  years.  He  then 
moved  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  where  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  English  Department  3  years  and  con- 
tinues to  hold  forth.  He  has  edited  many 
published  volumes,  including  fo\ir  having 
to  do  with  Mark  Twain,  and  he  has  written 
"Virgin  Land:  the  American  West  as  Sym- 
bol and  Myth"  (1950),  which  was  awarded 
the  Dunning  prize  in  American  history  by 
the  American  Historical  Association  and  the 
Bancroft  award  by  Columbia  University;  and 
"Mark  Twain :  The  Development  of  a  Writer" 
(1962). 


cident  or  alchemy  of  public  relations  engln- 
neering.  the  glamor  and  nostalgia  of  this 
dream  of  the  past  tiave  become  linked  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  economic  individualism 
of  big  business  and  the  hatred  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  is  the  one  unifying 
emotion  of  right-wing  radicals.  Thus  ac- 
cording to  the  stereotypes,  Doble  ought  to 
be  either  a  nonpolitical  antiquarian  or  a 
superpatriotic  defender  of  big  business. 

The  truth  is  notoriously  otherwise.     For 
30  years  he  has  been  a  highly  vocal  enemy 
of  reactionary  demagogs  and  a  defender  of 
labor  unions  and  of  many  vmpopvilar  causes. 
What  the  western  tradition  means  to  him 
is  totally  different  from  what  it  is  taken  to 
mean    in    popular    culture.      The    freedom 
he  associates  with  early  days  in  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  is  the  freedom  of  men  and  women 
to  resist  all  coercive  forces,  including  the 
pressures    exerted    by    rich    men    and    the 
demagogs    who   serve   them.     The   kind   of 
freedom  he  has  celebrated,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  a  dozen  books  is  not  the  kind  of 
abstraction  processed  into  slogans  by  public 
relations  experts  but  a  quality  of  the  experi- 
ence of  actual  human  beings  in  Immediate 
contact  with  a  sun -parched  eaii;h — its  dust 
and  heat  and  relentless  distances,  its  austere 
plants  and  lean  animals.     This  world — ^his- 
torical or  fictlve.  if  you  will — has  little  place 
for  the  profit  motive  or  the  imperatives  of 
getting  ahead.  Again  and  again  Doble's  char- 
acters remind  one  of  Whitman's  lines  about 
animals:    "not   one   is   demented   with   the 
mania  of  owning  things."  Even  the  obsession 
with  buried   treasure  that  is  the  unifying 
thread  of  "Coronado's  Children"  is  cxiriously 
noncommercial.      Doble's    desert    dreamers 
wear  out  their  lives  in  bondage  to  visions  of 
gold  and  silver,  minted  Into  archaic  coins  or 
cropping  out  in  ledges  of  almost  pvire  metal, 
but  the  treasiore  they  lust  for  could  never  be 
converted  into  digits  entered  on  the  books  of 
a  national  bank  in  a  40-story  skyscraper. 

Nor  does  Doble's  re-creation  of  the  Old  West 
validate  the  visual  symbols  of  the  past  that 
are  cxurent  in  our  day.    His  cowboys — some 
of    them — ^wear    10-£^llon   hats    and    high- 
heeled  boots,  but  this  equipment  has  only  a 
tenuous  connection  with  the  Stetsons  in  the 
checkrooms  of  exi)enBe-account  restaurants 
or  the  ornate  footwear  resting  on  the  ac- 
celerator pedals  of  air-conditioned  sedans.    It 
is  particularly  Instructive  to  think  of  a  book 
like  "The  Longhoms"  in  coiuiection  with  two 
recent  movies  that  draw  upon  vestiges  of  the 
cattle  culture  in  contemporary  life.    "Hud" 
presents  the  transition   from   the  West  of 
saddlehorse  and  Winchester  to  the  West  of 
oil  leases  and  Cadillac  convertibles  in  terms 
almost  too  simple  and  direct,  but  the  film 
brings  a  telling  indictment  against  a  set  of 
attitudes  often  linked  with  the  West  in  pres- 
ent-day  folklore.      The    insolvent   physical 
grace   and   masculine   swagger   of   the   pro- 
tagonist in  his  cow-country  garb  are  fully 
congruous  with  his  indifference  to  all  values 
except  his  own  crude  desires.    In  the  mem- 
orable last  scene  he  has  in  effect  killed  his 
father    (representative   of  the  integrity  of 
older  ways)  and  has  come  into  possession  of 
the  ranch.    But  the  diseased  cattle  are  dead 
and  buried,  and  Hud  himself  is  cut  off  from 
relations  with  any  human  being.     In  this 
fable  individualism,  with  a  western  coloring. 
Is  identified  with  neurosis. 

The  other  film  I  have  In  mind — "Dr. 
Strangelove" — makes  an  equally  pointed  but 
more  ambiguous  use  of  Western  sjrmbols. 
The  pilot  and  commander  of  an  eight-engine 
Jet  plane  armed  with  an  arsenal  of  nuclear 
bombs  wears  cowboy  boots  and  has  a  vividly 
southwestern  accent.  When  he  receives  his 
radio  orders  to  bomb  a  Russian  missile  in- 
stallation, he  performs  a  ritual  act  like  that 


of  a  Japanese  samurai  donning  the  white 
robe  in  prepwuration  for  hara-kiri.  He  takes 
his  Stetson  from  the  safe  containing  the  code 
bodks  and  puts  it  on  his  head  before  Issuing 
the  orders  that  prepare  the  crew  for  their 
final  mission.  The  film  ends  with  the  pilot 
riding  a  bomb  down  through  the  open  doors 
of  the  bomb  bay.  waving  his  hat  like  a 
bronco -buster  in  a  rodeo.  Whatever  else 
this  disturbing  final  sequence  may  mean,  it 
makes  the  cowboy  pilot  represent  a  whole  set 
of  American  attitudes  toward  the  cold  war, 
and  suggests  that,  wrenched  from  his  l^s- 
torlcal  contest,  the  protagonist  of  the  Saga 
of  the  Saddle  can  become  an  agent  executing 
with  elan  the  orders  of  an  insane  general  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Doble's  West  has  as  little  relation  to  this 
cold-war  hysteria  as  it  has  to  private  enter- 
prise and  Infiuence  peddling.  His  vision  of 
the  past  is  permeated  by  a  concern  for  hu- 
man beings  that  has  been  leached  out  of  the 
fossilized  western  symbols  preserved  In  con- 
temporary popular  culture.  Let  me  say  It 
again:  Doble  affirms  the  concrete  experience 
of  human  beings  in  physical  contact  with 
the  earth  and  air,  and  with  other  h\iman 
beings.  The  tradition  he  celebrates  has 
nothing  to  contribute  to  contemporary  ideo- 
logies of  the  business  system.  If  his  two 
public  personalities  conflict,  the  paradox  lies 
not  in  his  attitudes,  but  in  the  perversion  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Old  West  by  contempo- 
rary society. 


A  Selection  From  His  Ideas  ^ 

Texas  Ranger,  1961 : 

"There's  nothing  duller  than  praise. 
ITiere's  nothing  more  stupid  than  eulogy." 

Proceedings  of  the  Southwest  Conference, 
Occidental  College,  1956: 

"I  think  that  what  people  want  to  believe 
affects  their  lives  more  than  what  they  ac- 
tually do  believe." 

Testimony  before  Textbook  Investigating 
Committee  of  the  57th  Texas  Legislature, 
January  31. 1962: 

"Censorship  Is  never  to  let  people  know 
but  always  to  keep  them  in  ignorance;  never 
to  bring  light  but  always  to  darken.  •  •  •  A 
censor  is  always  a  tool — as  Churchill  called 
Mussolini,  a  utensil.  Not  one  censor  In 
history  is  respected  by  snllghtened  men  of 
any  nation." 

Letter,  1954 : 

"A  long  time  ago  I  found  that  a  man  is 
often  given  credit  for  knowing  more  than 
he  knows  and  for  having  done  what  other 
men  have  done,  but  that  he  seldom  is  given 
credit  for  having  whatever  disinterested  mo- 
tive he  may  have." 

Life  and  Literature  of  the  Southwest,  1952: 

"An  ignorant  person  attaches  more  impor- 
tance to  the  chatter  of  small  voices  around 
him  than  to  the  noble  language  of  remote 
individuals.  The  more  he  Ustens  to  the 
small,  the  smaller  he  grows." 

Textbook  hearing: 

"Any  person  who  imagines  he  has  a  comer 
on  the  definition  or  conception  of  American- 
ism and  wants  to  suppress  all  conceptions 
to  the  contrary  is  a  bigot  and  an  enemy  to 
the  free  world." 

Essay  in  This  I  Believe,  1952 : 
"I  feel  no  resentment  so  strongly  as  that 
against  forces  which  make  men  and  women 
afraid  to  speak  out  forthrightly." 
On  Autobiography,  manuscript: 
"I  have  come  to  value  liberated  minds  as 
the  supreme  good  of  life  on  earth." 
"Wild  and  Free,"  1952: 
"No  man  who  In  his  heart  limits  freedom 
to  those  who  think  as  he  thinks  Is  a  true 
lover  of  freedom." 


1  Isabel  Oaddls  of  Cotulla,  wbo  studied  un- 
der J.  Frank  Doble  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  worked  with  him  in  editing  111  TsU 
You  a  Tale,  made  these  selections  from  Doble 
for  this  issue. 
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This  I B  ;lleve : 

■a  mak( 
of  all  pre,  udlces 
discovered 
udlces.  I 


no  pretense  to  having  rid  myself 
but  at  times  when  I  have 
myself  freed  from  certain  prej- 
l^ve  felt  rare  exhilaration." 
Southwi  St  Review,  1961 : 

hird  to  bottle  up  the  human  mind; 
to  expand  it." 
Review.  1960: 

thing  needful  to  all  scholarship, 
terature  and  art,  Is  vitality.    Viva 
press  that  demands  vitality  in 
txtoks." 

Review,  1961 : 
sheep  and  Christians  Byaonyms 
seemed  to  me  complimentary  to 


•It  Is 
it  Is  harder 

Saturday 

"The  oqe 
aa  to  aU  1 
the  unlve^ty 
scholarly 

Southwest 

'Ifaklni 
has  never 
the  latter 

Sunday  Icolumn,  1968: 

"I  can  I  carcely  remember  when  I  did  not 
have  a  di  itrust  of  what  Robert  Btirns  calls 
•the  unco  guld,'  or  the  rigidly  righteous,  the 
prigglshly  pure,  the  self-anointed  in  the 
name  of  h  Mlness." 

Texas  folklore  Society  Publication,  1961: 

"I  nevei  have  felt  as  sufficient  as  Dorothy 
Dix,  cw  a  father  confessor,  or  Dear  Abby  In 
advising  j  eople  how  to  conduct  their  private 
lives.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  have  felt 
tnsufflcient  that  I  wanted  to  txirn  my  life 
myth,  some  Billy  Graham  form 
nallst,  some  ecclesiastical  corpora- 


sone 


so 

over  to 
of  sensati^i 
tlon." 
Up  the 


"Televli  Ion 
fiction  ha  re 
emphaslzl  ag 
out  the 
went  witl 

111  Tell 

"Newsp  ^)er 
label  me 
folUorist 
tale,  I  do 

South  wfest 


ami 


whe-e 

grikss 


ha  re 


"TWO 
each  with 
ter  what 
latitude 
minds 

Sunday 

"Now 
frcon 
In  the 
the  tall 
splendid 
burning 

Texas 

"We 
fellow 
seems  to 
useful, 
palsano." 

The 

"The 
always 
times   to 
pertalnlni ; 
conunon 

Letter, 

"I  thin^ 
authors 
and  that 
country." 

Cover 
Bulletin, 

"Of 
that  the 
ies  and 
America 
sputniks, 
and 
ries, 
humor 
centuries 
record  of 
'inunorta 
in    book! . 
books 
more 

be  In  lov^ 
sputniks 
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rrall  Prom  Texas,  1955: 

picture   shows,   and   Western 
betrayed  the  cow  people  by  over- 
violence.    I  have  tried  to  bring 
sincerity,  decency,  and  loyalty  that 
their  work." 
Tou  a  Tale,  1960: 

reporters    not    infrequently 
folklorist."     I  am  not  a  scientiflc 
at   all,  for  after  I  have   heard   a 
all  I  can  to  improve  it." 
Review,  1950: 
of  people  of  this  world  have 
their  kind  deep  kinships,  no  mat- 
language  they  speak   or   in   what 
hey  live:    people   with  cultivated 
people  of  the  soil." 
colvunn,  1954: 
places  where  it  has  rained,  far 
I  reside,  is  'the  hour  of  splendor 
^      The  Krasses  have  seeded,  and 
j:  limies  of  the  tall  grasses  stand  as 
n  the  sun  as  a  fanced  prairie  of 
dandles  would  be  on  a  still  night." 
F|arade,  1953: 

many  Interesting  and  delightful 

cduntrymen,    but    not    another,     it 

ne,  so  picturesque,  companionable, 

e  [itertainlng    and    various    as    the 


Mu  itangs. 


e  ksiest 


1952: 

tag  for  the  lax-minded  has 

b4en   color,   and  from  the   remotest 

the  present,   superstitious   beliefs 

to    horse    colors    have    been    as 

IS  those  pertaining  to  man  colors." 

1961: 

that  the  rewriting  by  half-baked 

legitimate  writing  is  damnable 

it  is  debasing  to  the  taste  of  the 


nt 


3n    American   Library    Association 
1961: 
co^irse,  some  people  seem  to  consider 
hief  reason  for  advocating  llbrar- 
1  he  reading  of  books  is  to  enable 
o  catch  up  with  the  Russians  on 
I  consider  such  reasoning  puny 
lopsided.     Books,  and   therefore   libra- 
contain    the    inherited    wit.    wisdom, 
litre,  cream  of  all  the  Jests  of  all  the 
during    which    man    has    left    a 
what  he's  thought  and  done.    The 
residue'  of  the  human  race   lies 
The    great    reason    for    reading 
anil  valuing  libraries  is  to  have  life 
abi|ndantly,  to  think  more  Justly,  to 
more  delightfully,  and  to  use  the 
more  wisely  when  we  get  them." 


J.  E.  Reynolds  Catalog,  1960: 

"Luck  is  being  ready  for  the  chance." 

Texas  Ranger.  1961 : 

"I've  been  looking  for  a  first-class  mind 
among  students  who  volunteered  to  take  an 
education  course  and  I  haven't  found  one 
in  51  years." 

Southwest  Review.  1951 : 

"All  normal  children  are  Alices  in  Won- 
derland. They  recognize  Instantly  the  dif- 
ference between  a  work  of  Imagination  and 
a  piece  of  manufactured  pretense  suppK>6ed 
to  be  on  'their  level.'  They  would  rather 
have  the  real  thing  in  rags  than,  after 
about  5  minutes  of  gazing,  have  the  saw- 
dust thing  dressed  up  in  all  sorts  of  garish 
colors." 

"Accent,"  CBS-TV,  January  13,  1962: 

"If  you  are  going  to  ask  God  to  bless  any- 
thing— and  very  few  of  us  are  popes  so  that 
we  can  be  sure  He  is  going  to  follow 
directions — I'd  say  bless  what  Mark  Twain 
called  'the  damned  human  race.'  " 

"A  Plot  of  Earth,"  Christmas.  1953: 

"Here's  to  the  honest  and  just  earth,  which 
has  generally  been  treated  more  kindly  by 
earthworms  than  by  the  worms  who  boast  of 
having  been  made  in  'His  Image' — not  that 
the  earth  cares  for  anything  that  Is  said  or 
done  to  it.  Here's  to  Christmas — not  that 
Christmas  cares  either;  just  the  same  It's  good 
for  us  to  care.  Here's  to  good  hearts  and  fair 
mind?  everywhere.    And  here's  to  you." 


RoY  Bedichek 

The  late  Roy  Bedichek,  the  naturalist, 
made  a  rare  public  speech  on  his  friend 
Prank  Doble  at  a  dinner  honoring  Doble  In 
connection  with  the  Texas  Folklore  Socletv 
meeting  April  23.  1955.  In  the  Drisklll  Hotel 
in  Austin.     Bedichek  said: 

"In  the  5  to  7  minutes  which  the  totali- 
tarian dictator  of  this  otherwise  pleasant  oc- 
casion has  allowed  me,  I  must  undertake  the 
compression  of  an  Inconveniently  expansive 
subject. 

"I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  try  to 
clarify  in  my  own  mind  the  personality 
which  provides  the  theme  for  this  gather- 
ing of  folklore  folks.  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  a  good  deal  since  1914.  I  have 
observed  him  at  long  range  addressing  the 
public  in  speech  and  in  print,  and  at  short 
range  in  man-to-man  conversation.  For  25 
years  we  have  both  attended  a  biweekly  dis- 
cussion club  where  opinions  are  kicked  about 
in  free-for-all  and  sometimes  more  or  less 
heated  disputation. 

"Again,  I  have  listened  as  he  has  turned 
on  the  charm  with  audiences,  retailing  the 
folkways,  folk  wisdom,  or  the  folk  tales  of 
an  environment  in  which  we  were  both 
brought  up.  I  have  been  received  time  and 
again  into  the  tree-shaded,  flower-bordered 
home,  nested  In  a  crook  of  Waller  Creek,  and 
experienced,  as  many  of  you  have,  the  lift 
which  genuine  hospitality  gives  the  flagging 
spirits  of  man. 

"Moreover,  I  have  read  his  books  and  mag- 
azine and  newspaper  articles  and  have  been 
surprised  now  and  then  into  guttural  gurgles 
by  a  pregnant  phrase  or  turn  of  homely  wit, 
or  by  the  qxialnt  humor  of  situation,  pleas- 
antly contrived.  I  have  envied  the  Ingenuity 
with  which  he  extracts  considerations  of 
startling  significance  from  the  ordinary  and 
the  commonplace.  I  have  talked  often  with 
his  friends  about  him  and  occasionally  with 
his  enemies. 

"Surely  I  should  know  something  worth 
telling  about  Doble. 

"Therefore,  when  commissioned  by  the 
aforesaid  dictator,  I  lost  no  time  in  taking 
to  my  typewriter  to  do  up  in  a  7-minute 
package  the  quintessence  of  Dobleism.  Pres- 
ently, I  had  12  pages.  Then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  not  the  only  person  on  the 
program.  My  egotism  had  imdertaken  an 
unnecessary  responsibility.  Others  will  have 
their  say.  Had  we  gotten  together  before- 
hand   and    parceled    out    the    victim,    there 


would  be  less  duplication,  better  cov«at» 
and  more  thorough  dissection.  R«allrtmf^ 
last  that  I  was  not  to  sit  in  solitary  graaJ,!Z 
at  the  speaker's  table,  I  crossed  out  all  exc^ 
what's  left  on  the  next  two  pages,  i  ^ 
that  it  deals  with  only  one  characteristic-  but 
at  that,  one  which  more  than  any  other 
seems  to  me  to  illume  what  is  dark  in  Dobto 
while  perhaps  rationalizing  action*  and  pro- 
nouncements  often  misunderstood  by  hit 
nearest  friends. 

"Doble  Is  sincere.  His  well  known,  becauae 
outspoken,  abomination  of  pretense  in  life 
and  art  is  only  the  reverse  side  of  his  pa«l<m 
for  sincerity  in  his  own  life,  personal  and 
public,  and  in  his  own  art. 

"The  other  day  a  charming  woman,  a 
famed  hostess,  was  inviting  Doble  and  mt 
to  dinner  after  which  she  engaginely 
promised  to  show  us  some  slides  she  had 
made  of  her  trip  last  summer.  'I'd  like  to 
come  for  the  company  but  I  svire  as  hell  hat« 
pictures.'  drawled  Doble  in  reply.  Later  this 
lady  with  a  lovely  tolerance  said  to  me,  'Now 
wasn't  that  Just  like  Doble.' 

"To  an  invitation  to  Join  a  literary  club, 
Doble  replied,  'Dear  Bill,  I  can't  work  up  any 
enthusiasm  about  a  literary  club.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  hear  anyone  read  his  writing  for  an 
hour  or  two.'  Just  like  that — no  weasel- 
words,  no  cushioning  phrases.  Still,  I  sup- 
pose  in  the  last  30  years,  he  has  read  sym- 
pathetically  and  criticized  with  the  patience 
and  tenderness  of  a  skilled  surgeon  doing  an 
operation  hundreds  of  manuscripts  of  young, 
unpractlced,  but  aspiring  writers.  This 
comes  of  his  sincerity  as  a  teacher.  Many 
forget  that  Doble  is  first  and  last  a  teacher, 
and  one  who  takes  his  teaching  seriously. 

"They  say  he  Is  a  rebel,  at  least,  a  non- 
conformist. He  is  a  'controversial  flgTire,' 
which  means  during  the  present  hysteria  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut  or  else  if  that  which 
you  think  is  In  any  way  critical  of  the  status 
quo.  A  few  years  ago  a  managing  editor  told 
me  that  the  big  boss  made  him  drop  Dobie's 
column  because  he  continually  flouted  the 
pyollcy  of  the  paper.  Yet  he  has  the  art, 
should  he  choose  to  exercise  it,  of  glossing 
over  his  real  convictions  and  exhibiting 
them  in  a  diorama  of  protective  coloring. 
But  again  his  sincerity  interferes.  I  heard 
an  old  friend  of  his  t>oyhood  apply  an  epithet 
to  him  which  signified  the  worst  of  the  worst, 
the  damndest  of  the  damned,  in  those  circlw 
where  the  bigotry  of  race  prejudice  reaches 
fanatical  intensity.  Doble  knows  how  his 
freely  expressed  opinions  on  race  relations 
are  received  among  some  of  his  oldest  and 
dearest  friends.  But  he  disdains  compromise 
and  camouflage.  Dobie  is  sincere.  His  re- 
fusal to  conform  has  deprived  him  not  only 
of  friends  and  position,  but  has  affected 
deleteriously  the  market  for  his  literary  out- 
put. We  shall  all  have  to  admit  it.  He  is 
a  'controversial'  figure,  and  homo  gregarius 
loves  conformity  because  it  provides  pleasant 
dozing  in  comfortable  inertia. 

"But.  I  ask  you,  do  we  sufficiently  realize 
the  blight  put  upon  art  by  this  present-day 
mania  for  orthodoxy?  Does  even  a  culture- 
group  such  as  this  realize  keenly  enough  the 
Importance  to  the  maintenance  of  our  tra- 
ditionally American  way  of  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  sincerity  forces  him  to  speak 
out  In  defense  of  it? 

"A  hundred  years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill 
saw  the  paralyzing  strictures  which  an  in- 
dustrialized society  was  throwing  about  the 
individual  to  restrain  in  him  every  Impulse 
of  a  spiritual  nature  likely  to  thwart  the  so- 
called  'march  of  industrial  progress.'  listen 
to  the  words  of  England's  greatest  social 
philosopher  of  the  last  century,  addressing 
himself  to  this  very  theme: 

"  'In  our  times  from  the  highest  class  of 
society  down  to  the  lowest,  everyone  lives  a» 
under  the  eye  of  a  hostile  and  dreaded  cen- 
sorship •  •  *.  Thus  the  mind  itself  tt 
bowed  to  the  yoke  •  •  •.  In  this  age  the 
very  example  of  non-conformity,  the  m«* 
refusal  to  bend  the  knee  of  custom,  is  itself 
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_.--  Precisely  because  the  tyranny  of 
'  f^ifis  such  as  to  make  eccentricity  a  re- 
e?^^  ?tU  desirable,  in  order  to  break 
tCSh  that  tyranny,  that  people  should  be 
througn  x^  ,  ;  That  so  few  now  dare  to  be 
SSntSc   marks   the    chief   danger   o*   the 

*^Ind    I  may  add,  a  danger  grown  vastly 
nio^menaS  in  ou^own  land  and  time." 

Walter   Webb 
on  the   same   occasion,   the   late   Walter 
^  .«r>f t  Webb  spoke  of  his  friend : 
^•Thavrknown  Frank  Doble  for  about  35 
vears  maybe  a  little  longer.    There  are  many 
IlS  to  him.  more  facets  than  I  know,  and 
T  .usnect  more  than  he  knows  or  suspects. 
He  cannot  be  confined,  and  is  not  subject 
I'  definition.     All  I  can  do  is  to  describe 
^me  of   his    attributes   as   I   have    known 
^em     Some  of  them  may  surprise  you,  but 
?they  do  that  will  only  Illustrate  how  Im- 
nosslble  it  is  to  understand  him. 
'^e  first  thing  to  which  I  call  your  at- 
tention is  that  Frank  Dobie  dislikes  Texas. 
He  is  never  happy  when  he  is  here;   he  Is 
never  miserable  when  he  is  away.    The  hap- 
niest  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  an  Okla- 
homa agricultural  college  where  he  said  he 
felt  completely  at  home.    The  thing  he  likes 
best  about  Texans  is  their  boastfulness.    He 
Bald  that  the  only  thing  he  disliked  about 
Oklahomans  was  their  modesty.     He  never 
aulte  got  used  to  it. 

"A  second  characteristic  is  his  unfailing 
spirit  of  obedience,  his  submissiveness  to 
authority.  He  likes  all  tne  people  in  high 
places,  and  he  is  especially  fond  of  regents 
He  is  always  anxious  to  please  them,  and 
they  never  gave  an  order  that  he  did  not 
obey  with  alacrity.  There  is  not  any  in- 
stance where  they  said  come,  that  he  did 
not  come  running.  He  can  anticipate  their 
wishes.  He  was  never  known  to  keep  gallop- 
ing around  on  the  prairie  when  he  was  or- 
dered in  to  the  campus.  The  regents  often 
cite  him  as  an  example  of  what  a  university 
would  be  like  made  up  entirely  of  Dobies. 
A  thing  of  undisturbed  beauty  and  a  Joy 
forever.   A  very  quiet  place  it  would  be. 

"Mr.  Dobie  is  a  great  defender  of  archi- 
tects and  sculptors.    He  is  particularly  fond 
of  the   architects    who    designed    the    uni- 
versity  buildings,    those    who    put   all    the 
windows  on  the  west  side  so  as  to  incubate 
the  heat,  make  life  in  them  Intolerable  for 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  make  expen- 
sive air  conditioning   imperative.     He   once 
expressed  his  unstinted  admiration  for  the 
tower   on   the  main   building.     Dobie   said 
that  Texas  had  plenty  of  length  and  breadth, 
and  that  it  should  also  have  height  in  pro- 
portion.   No  sense  in  spreading  out  over  all 
this  space,  with  shaded  walks  to  fend  off  the 
sun.    What  we  need,  he  said,  is  buildings 
Imported  from  other  regions,  and  that  are 
comfortable  only  when  they  have  snow  on 
the  roof.     Dobie  said  you  did  not  need  a 
porch,  that  the  only  use  for  a  porch  was  to 
put  saddles  on  and  provide  shade  for  the 
dogs.    He  is  not  the  critic  who  said  of  the 
university  tower  that  It  would  look  better 
laid  down  on  its  side  with  a  porch  around 
it.    That  was  another  fellow  who  is  to  Dobie 
as  Bacon  to  the  English  bard. 

"His  admiration  of  Texas  sculptors  sur- 
passes that  for  the  architects.  He  thinks  the 
cenotaph  on  Alamo  Plaza  in  San  Antonio  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  artistic  spirit  of 
Texas,  and  that  the  sculptor  who  made  it 
ehould  be  proclaimed  an  honorary  Texas 
Ranger.  He  might  add  a  few  horses,  but 
otherwise  he  approves  of  all  the  best  Texas 
art. 

"Dobie  is  the  best  camp  cook  I  know,  ex- 
cepting one.  He  does  not  want  any  of  the 
conveniences.  He  would  prefer  to  build  the 
fire  out  of  cow  chips,  but  since  the  drought 
has  btirned  them  up,  he  will  compromise 
with  green  brush,  and  the  harder  it  Is  to 
gather  the  better  he  likes  it.    He  will  grudg- 


ingly use  wood  that  others  have  gathered, 
but  I  have  never  known  him  to  set  the  wood- 
pile on  fire  rather  than  drag  oft  a  few  chunks. 
He  wiU  not  use  a  griddle  to  broil  a  steak. 
He  wants  a  green  stick  with  the  steak 
speared  on  it.  He  likes  the  fire  so  hot  that 
he  can  burn  the  steak  up  on  the  outside 
and  have  it  raw  on  the  inside.  If  he  can  drop 
it  a  time  or  two  in  the  ashes,  he  considers 
the  flavor  Improved.  Some  of  his  customers 
have  said  it  didn't  hurt. 

"Dobie  is  a  total  abstainer.  He  never 
drinks  whisky  except  on  social  occasions, 
and  Dobie  is  really  socially  inclined.  He  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  good 
whisky  and  bad  whisky,  and  really  shows  a 
strong  preference  for  the  more  vicious 
brands.  He  cannot  tolerate  Jack  Daniels  or 
Old  Forester. 

"Dobie  is  quite  fastidious  In  his  tastes.  He 
believes  that  everybody  ought  to  dress  for 
dlimer,  and  he  never  misses  a  chance  to  put 
on  tails  or  a  dinner  Jacket.  This  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  year  In  England.  You  can  tell 
by  his  stiff  formality  that  he  has  departed 
far  from  his  Texas  heritage. 

"Doble  Is  one  of  the  famous  gardeners  of 
Austin.  His  home  on  Waller  Creek  is  set  on 
grounds  that  are  the  envy  of  all  his  many 
visitors.  He  does  all  the  planning  himself, 
and  anytime  you  go  there  after  5  o'clock  you 
will  find  him  working  near  a  table  that  Is 
well  equipped  virlth  what  it  takes  to  stimulate 
the  artistic  Imagination  of  a  gardener.  It 
Is  generally  assumed  that  Mrs.  Dobie  con- 
tributes something  to  this  beautiful  garden, 
but  this  is,  an  error.    Prank  does  it  all. 

"There  he  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
with  all  those  simple  virtues  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  we  love  him  as  much  as  we  misunder- 
stand him." 


I  Have  That  Honor 
,By  Frank  H.  Wardlaw)  ^ 
Paisano. — What    shall    I    say    about    my 
friend  Prank  Doble? 

It  is  an  assignment  fraught  with  danger, 
for  I  tend  to  be  sentimental  about  people 
with  whom  my  affections  are  deeply  engaged, 
and  Frank  regards  sentimentalists  almost  as 
highly  as  he  does  professors  of  education. 

I  should  be  able  to  write  about  him  easily 
today,  for  I  am  sitting  on  the  gallery  of  his 
ranchhouse  at  Palsano  looking  across  the  dry 
bed  where  Barton  Creek  ought  to  be  flowing 
toward    the    rugged    bltiffs    and    the    tree- 
studded  hills  beyond.     A  fresh  wind  Is  whip- 
ping  across    the   gallery    and   there    are   no 
noises  except  the  sounds  of  the  country.    I 
spent   last   evening   In  Frank's   room,   with 
longhorns  and  mustangs  and  palsanos  and 
coyotes  and  skunks  and  a  ragged  old  buzzard 
peering  down  at  me  from  the  walls.    In  the 
corner  was  a  beat-up  pair  of  handmade  shoes 
from  England,  each  with  a  30-degree  inward 
angle;  Frank's  feet  are  nonconformists,  too, 
I  cooked  a  steak  last  night  over  an  open 
fire  outdoors,  and  while  I  was  eating  it  three 
deer  ran  lightly  and  without  fear  across  the 
rock-strewn    hillside    above    the   house,    an 
armadillo  rustled  here   and   there   through 
the  yard  poking  his  snout  Into  anything  that 
seemed  promising,  and  a  skunk  passed  within 
5  feet  of  me   (I  remained  quite  still)    and 
made  his  leisurely  way  around  the  house. 

The  doctors  have  got  Frank  Doble  hobbled 
In  town  right  now,  but  this  Isn't  the  first 
time  and  he  will  soon  be  back  at  Palsano. 
In  the  meantime,  his  friends  Tom&s  and 
Gomez  are  taking  good  care  of  the  place. 
Yesterday  afternoon  they  were  here  setting 
out  trees  along  the  creek  bank.  When  they 
finished  they  came  up  to  the  house  to  put 
away  their  tools  and  Joined  me  in  the  kitchen 
In  a  glass  of  cerveza.  Tom&s  had  Just  seen 
a  large  snake  and  while  he  was  looking  for 
something  to  kill  it  with  encoxmtered  a  bob- 
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cat,  which  caused  him  to  forget  all  about 
the  snake.  Tom&s  and  Gomez  said  they 
would  have  to  watch  "Meester  Doble"  very 
carefully  when  first  he  comes  back  to  Pal- 
sano. "Last  time  after  he  was  so  sick," 
Tom&s  said,  "we  would  bring  him  up  to  the 
hovise  and  leave  him  in  his  room  and  go  to 
ovir  work,  and  then  we  would  see  him  way 
over  yonder  across  the  creek  or  coming  over 
the  hill  back  of  the  house." 

They  told  me  to  tell  him  that  all  of  the 
Uttle  trees  which  he  had  planted  early  this 
year  were  responding  well  to  constant  water- 
ing and  looked  as  If  they  would  live,  and 
that  the  copper  he  had  prescribed  for  the 
ailing  pear  tree  beside  the  shed  apparently 
had  been  exactly  what  it  needed. 

At  Paisano  I  have  spent  some  of  the  truly 
memorable  evenings  of  my  life — good  food, 
good  drinks,  good  talk.  Usually  there  were 
Just  a  few  men  there— Walter  Webb,  Roy 
Bedichek,  Mody  Boatright,  Wilson  Hudson, 
and .  (when  we  were  lucky)  Glen  Evans  or 
Johnny  Faulk.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
other  friends  from  Austin  or  visitors  from 
other  parts— men  like  George  Puermann, 
Lon  Tinkle,  Walter  WhltehlU.  Lyman  But- 
terfleld,  Alfred  Knopf,  Bertram  Rota,  and 
J  B  Priestley  (the  "beeg  hombre,"  Gomez 
called  him) .  The  night  before  Priestley  was 
here  he  attended  a  dinner  with  a  number 
of  young  faculty  members  from  the  univer- 
sity and  he  was  In  a  Jaundiced,  overbearing 
mood  but  at  Palsano  he  mellowed  and  added 
richly  to  the  good  talk  which  flowed  through 
the  evening. 

Webb  and  Bedichek  and  Doble  wrangled 
endlessly  on  those  occasions  about  aU  sorts 
of  things— religion,  politics,  education,  his- 
tory, literature,  grass,  the  habits  of  wild 
animals  and  cattle,  everything  under  the  sun 
and  beyond  It.  A  favorite  topic  was  death, 
which  they  discussed  with  great  geniality, 
and  funerals,  concerning  which  each  had 
strikingly  nonconformist  views.  Doble  and 
Bedichek  had  a  compact  that  whenever 
either  should  detect  signs  of  senility  in  the 
other  he  would  let  him  know  Immediately,  in 
the  heat  of  argument  this  privilege  was  some- 
times Invoked. 

Bedichek  and  Webb  still  attend  our  oc- 
casional sessions  at  Palsano.    Bedi  was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Paisano  with  Frank  Doble  and 
Wilson  Hudson  to  grub  up  stiunps  for  fire- 
wood the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  he  died 
In  the  kitchen  while  waiting  for  the  corn- 
bread  to  get  done,  and  Walter  Webb  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Austin  to  have  dinner  with 
some  of  us  (not  at  Palsano)    when  he  was 
killed    instantly    In    an    automobile    wreck. 
They  left  us  so  suddenly  that  It  still  doesn  t 
seem  that  they  are  gone,  and  whenever  we 
sit  on  the  gallery  at  Palsano  or  around  the 
"philosopher"  fire  inside  they  still  enter  Into 
the  conversation  as  naturally  as  though  they 
were  present,  and  their  opinions  are  Invoked 
on  all  topics.    Soon  after  Bedl's  death  Frank 
called   for    a   party   at   Paisano   "at   'wWch 
we  shall  pour  a  libation  to  his  ghost.      He 
predicted  that  we  would  eat  sometime  before 
midnight.    No  more  cheerful  memorial  serv- 
ice was  ever  held.    It  rained  hard  that  night 
and  Barton  Creek  roared  out  of  Its  banks. 
Dobie  and  George  Puermann  drove  out  the 
next  morning  with  Glen  Evans  walking  ahead 
of  the  car  over  the  low-water  bridge  to  make 
sure  that  the  creek  wasn't  high  enough  to 
drown  the  engine.    The  rain  added  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  occasion.    Prank  s  spirits 
soar  every  time  Palsano  gets  a  good  rain.    He 
loves  Palsano  more  than  any  place  on  earth 
and  he  suffers  when  It  suffers. 

Every  place,  every  Institution,  every  m«i 
in  whom  Prank  Doble  has  Invested  his  af- 
fections—from Tom&s  and  Qomez  to  tne 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  Palsano 
to  Cambridge  University— has  never  been 
quite  the  same  igaln.  I  visited  Cambridge 
10  years  after  Prank  Dobie  spent  a  year  there 
talking  about  American  history  and  loosely 
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Nearly  everybody  I  met. 

learned  that  I  was  from  Texas, 

inmiedlately   and  with   affection 

Dobie  (one  man  came  up  to  me 

me  about  him  on  the  strength  of 

They  all  said  that  no  Ameri- 

vlsited  Cambridge  had  left  be- 

such  good  feeling  far  the  United 

imderstanding. 

of  Texas  is  a  prime  example 
quality  of  Rrank  Dobie  "s  in- 
was  17  yean  ago  that  the  board 
ended  his  official  connection  with 
.  but  during  all  of  these  years 
a  vital  force  on  the  campus. 
could  remove  him  froen  the  pay- 
bhey  could  no  more  extirpate  his 
than  one  can  kill  an  idea  by  re- 
book  from  a  library.    By  insisting 
to  say  what  h«  damned  please  on 
no  matter  how  sensitive,   Frank 
for  all  time  the  hand  of 
professM'  who  believes  in  liberty 
and  of  every  administrator  and 
seeks  to  protect  that  liberty  fcM- 
Many  people  have  contributed 
Arm  dedication  at  the  Uni- 
Texas  to  the  principle  of  academic 
t>ut  none  more  Importantly  than 
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may   come   when   people    forget 

Dobie  went  to  jail  rather  than 

king  flue    (it  seemed  like  a  good 

time ) ,  but  the  Dobie  legend  and 

spirit  will  live  on  at  the  University 

not  only  in  his  fine  library  with 

of  pages  enlivened    and   lUuml- 

his  pithy  marginal  comments,  but 

principles   of   enlightened   noncon- 

iJid   uncompromising   courage   and 

of  spirit. 

'  rord    "amplitude,"    a    favorite    of 

]  Kxsibly  6\mis  up  more  accurately 

other    the    principle    which    has 

career  as  a  writer,  particularly  in 

It  explains  how  a  roan  most  of 

has  been  devoted  to  regional 

at  the  same  time  been  the  most 

of  provincialism  in  thought  that 

has    yet    produced — and    God 

has  needed  him.    In  his  Guide 

ind   Literature    of   the    Southwest, 

in  1942,  Frank  Dobie  wrote: 

never   had   any   idea   of   writing 

section   of  country  merely   as   a 

duty  •  •  •.     I  would  interpret  it 

:  love  it,  because  it  interests  me, 

me,    appeals    to   my   imagination, 

emotlona.'' 

edition  of  this  same  book,  Dobie 
Preface  With  Some  Revised  Ideas." 
^id: 

been  10  years  since  I  wrote  the 
T)eclaration'  to  this  enlarged  and 
Not  to  my  generation  alone 
things  receded  during  that  dec- 
the  Intelligent  young  as  well  as  the 
elderly,  efforts  in  the  present  at- 
to  opiate  a  public  with  mere  pic- 
frontier  enterprise  have  a  ghastly 
The  Texas  Rangers  have  come  to 
remote  as  the  Foreign  Legion   In 
fighting  against  the  Kaiser  *  *  *.    If 
decade  a  man  does  not  change  his 
some  things  and  develop  new  points 
is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  his  mind 
and  that  he  need  no  longer  be 
Eunong  the  living." 
Dobie  cares  about  as  much  for  con- 
as    Emerson   did,    and   he   is   con- 
changing  his  mind  about  people  and 
:  le  told  me  once  that  the  reason  he 
further  along  with  the  autoblog- 
everyone  was  pressuring  him  to 
that  "it  is  depressing  to  me  to 
what  a  damned  fool  I  have  been 
past."      The    record    of    his    life — 
or  not  he  ever  gets  aroimd  to  writ- 
of  his  writing  Is  that  of  ever- 
aznplltude,  erer-lncreasing  aware- 
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ness  of  the  oneness  of  the  world,  of  the  sub- 
servience which  all  lesser  loyalties  must  bear 
to  those  Which  are  due  to  "the  damne<l 
hiunan  race,"  a  phrase  of  Mark  Twain's 
which  he  has  often  quoted. 

"There  are  no  substitutes  for  nobility, 
beauty,  and  wisdom,"  he  wrote.  "One  of  the 
chief  Impediments  to  amplitude  and  intel- 
lectual freedom  is  provincial  inbreeding 
•  •  *.  I'd  like  to  make  a  book  on  emanci- 
pators of  the  human  mind — BJmerson,  Jef- 
ferson. Thoreau,  Tom  Paine,  Voltaire.  Arnold, 
Goethe  •  •  •.  When  I  reflect  how  few  writ- 
ings connected  with  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
the  West  and  the  Southwest  are  wide  enough 
to  enter  into  such  a  volume,  I  realize  acutely 
how  desirable  Is  perspective  in  patriotism." 
Not  only  has  Prank  Dobie's  thought  grown 
in  amplitude  throughout  the  years  but  his 
skill  in  the  craft  of  writing  has  likewise 
grown.  His  last  major  book,  "The  Mustangs," 
is  likewise  his  finest,  to  my  way  of  thinking: 
his  autobiography,  of  course,  may  exceed  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  Frank 
Dobie  has  meant  to  the  literature  and  to 
the  writers  of  the  Southwest,  or  to  calculate 
the  thousands  of  hours  which  he  has  spent 
talking  to  and  reading  the  writing  of  would- 
be  authors.  But  as  he  has  grown  older  his 
standards  have  grown  more  rigorous  and  he 
has  become  increasingly  Impatient  with  writ- 
ing which  reveals  the  limited  mind,  the  re- 
stricted outlook. 

He  has  read  many  manuscripts  for  the 
University  of  Texas  Press.  All  of  his  com- 
ments on  them  bristle  with  his  Insistence  on 
Integrity  and  breadth  of  view.  Witness  the 
following: 

"I  don't  regard  this  manuscript  as  worthy 
of  your  imprint.  The  writer  maintains  a 
provincial  point  of  view  As  you  perhaps 
know,  one  of  my  later  tenets  is  that  no 
matter  how  provincial  the  subject,  a  modern 
writer  nxust  transcend  the  provincial  point 
of  view.  This  writer  doesn't  have  enough 
outlook  •  •  •.  He  is  too  concerned  about 
himself.  We  do  not  give  half  a  damn  when 
and  where  he  drank  a  Coca  Cola  or  if  he 
drank  one  at  all.  His  car,  on  which  he 
spends  so  many  words,  is  less  than  con- 
sequential. He  seems  to  have  an  idea  that 
his  personal  experiences  illuminate  the  sub- 
ject. 

"He  uses  far  too  many  adjectives.  If  all 
the  'olds'  in  his  manuscript  were  cut  out, 
It  would  be  shortened  by  several  pages.  He 
speaks  of  'the  world-famous  6666  Ranch' 
and  'the  world-famous  Pitchfork  Ranch.' 
His  world  is  no  bigger  than  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle. He  shows  consciousness  of  some- 
thing that  happened  before  1876,  but  a  very 
dim  consciousness.  His  time  limit  for  anti- 
quity is  too  meager  for  a  historian.  He  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  words  and  is  wordy 
throughout.  "The  unique  little  village  of 
Guthrie,  Tex.'  is  an  illustration.  Guthrie 
is  not  unique  and  'little'  is  redundant. 

"The  style  is  Juvenile.  The  writer  lacks 
maturity  of  mind  *  •  •.  Going  back  to  dic- 
tion, I  don't  see  anything  'mysterious'  about 
a  cow  and  her  calf  knowing  each  other.  If 
they  didn't  know  each  other,  anybody  who 
knows  b  from  bullfoot  would  be  puzzled. 
There  is  no  at  easeness  with  either  cattle 
or  men." 

About  another  book,  Dobie  commented: 
"The  author  is  a  damned  egotistic  Philis- 
tine." 

About  another:  "The  opening  chapter  is 
inane.  Some  of  the  writing  is  interesting, 
but  most  of  it  concerns  events  that  Just 
happened  to  happen  in  the  Big  Bend  •  •  •. 
Every  statement  in  the  first  paragraph  page 
3  is  a  lie." 

About  a  book  concerning  a  certain  section 
of  west  Texas;  "Chamber  of  commerce  ba- 
loney •  •  •.  The  author  dares  not  bring  up 
the  dearth  of  water;  he  never  mentions  wind 
and  sand." 


On  manuscripts  which  he  reads  for 
Frank  Dobie  can  seldom  refrain  from  »i*J 
ing  marginal  comments  in  his  unmittav^ 
scrawl.  Once  before  retiunlng  a  manuawS! 
to  its  author  I  had  to  erase  from  themS^ 
gins  three  times  a  certain  earthy  exm^! 
sion,  first  cousin  to  the  one  which  H^^T 
way's  "Author"  had  to  explain  to  ttie^ 
Lady  in  "Death  in  the  Afternoon"  (just  tn^ 
stitute  "horse"  for  "bull"  and  .the  tenni 
will  be  identical.  "Madam,"  the  authcr 
said,  "we  apply  that  term  now  to  deacrlbl 
unsoundness  in  abstract  conversation  or,  in. 
deed,  any  over-metaphysical  tendency  i^ 
speech."  If  there  is  any  tendency  in  speech 
or  in  writing  which  Frank  Dobie  detests  it 
is  an  overmetaphysical  tendency. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  Frank  Dobu 
is  always  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  othen. 
Nothing  excites  or  pleases  him  more  than  to 
encounter  unexpectedly  genuine  quality  in 
writing.  The  first  book  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  University  of  Texas  Prea 
was  J.  Mason  Brewer's  manuscript,  to 
which  the  author  had  given  the  impoMiblt 
title  "Negro  Preacher  Tales  From  the  Bnioi 
Bottoms  of  Texas."  Frank  not  only  rec- 
ommended  It  unequivocally  but  he  wrote 
a  discerning  preface  to  it  and  re-christened 
It  In  a  moment  of  inspiration  "The  Wwd  on 
the  Brazos." 

One  day  Frank  called  and  told  me  abort 
an  unusual  book  which  had  Just  been 
brought  to  him — for  40-odd  years  Tex- 
ans  have  been  thrusting  their  manuscrlpti 
on  him  to  read.  This  was  the  work  of  a  17- 
year- old  high  school  senior  from  Beaiunemt 
who  for  2  years  had  been  engaged  la 
editing  his  grandfather's  memoirs  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  parents.  "Most  Ph.  D. 
dissertations  aren't  nearly  so  good,"  bi 
told  me.  And  so  we  published  Johnny 
Jenkins'  "Recollections  of  Early  Texas." 

And  then  there  was  the  time  when  he 
called  and  told  me  fiatly  that  "I've  got  i 
book  here  that  you  are  going  to  publish." 
The  late  Ralph  Jackson  of  Beevllle,  who 
had  recorded  the  story  of  his  family  for 
his  children  without  thought  of  publica- 
tion, had  sent  a  copy  to  Frank  Dobie  be- 
cause he  thought  it  might  interest  him.  The 
result  was  that  gem  of  a  book  "Home  on  the 
Double  Bayou." 

Frank's  Judgment  is  not,  of  course,  In- 
fallible, and  he  has  blind  spots  where  cer- 
tain kinds  of  books  are  concerned  (havent 
we  all  ? ) ,  but  his  mind  separates  the  genu- 
ine from  the  spurious  almost  unerringly 
and  he  never  hesitates  to  express  his  opin- 
ions forthrightly.  "Hell,"  he  said  in  a  letter 
once,  "when  I  Want  to  say  anything  I  ny 
it  out,  and  I  don't  go  around  behind  tree 
stumps  to  get  it  suggested." 

A  whole  article  could  be  written  about 
Frank  Dobie's  contempt  for  censora.  Hi 
will  take  up  the  cudgels  against  them  any- 
where, any  time.  It  is  largely  because  d 
him  that  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters  hai 
in  the  past  made  its  influence  felt  power- 
fully in  support  of  freedom  to  write  and  to 
read — and  will  again  someday.  "I  rate 
censors  as  low  as  I  rate  character  aasaa- 
slns,"  he  wrote  once;  "they  often  nm  to- 
gether." 

Once  I  drove  to  Fort  Worth  with  Prank 
Dobie  to  attend  an  autographing  party  tat 
"The  Mustangs."  I  fell  Into  conversation 
with  a  well-dressed  man  who  had  brought 
over  a  number  of  books  for  Frank  to  auto- 
graph. He  explained  to  me  rather  apologeti- 
cally that  he  liked  Frank  Dobie's  books  al- 
though he  didn't  like  his  pollttcs.  "How- 
ever," he  said,  "when  my  friends  tell  me  he 
Is  a  Communist,  I  tell  them  that  I  don't  really 
believe  it."  And  then  he  asked,  "Are  you  » 
friend  of  Mr.  Dobie's?" 

"I  have  that  honor,"  I  replied  Instlne- 
tlvely. 

Jane  and  I  had  met  Frank  Dobie  througii 
his  books  long  before  we  came  to  Texas  In 
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,050  and  I  met  him  in  person  at  the  South- 
i!«t'  writers'  Conference  In  Corpus  Chrlstl 
rmonth  before  we  loaded  our  family  and 
firp-tock  in  the  Chevrolet  and  headed  out 
fnr  the  great  adventure  of  organizing  a  new 
r^-Tat  the  University  of  Texas.  We  ar- 
S,^  hot  and  tired  and  a  bit  dispirited  (few 
Irintels  and  fewer  cars  were  air  conditioned 
m  1950  and  traveling  with  four  young  chU- 
I^n  isn't  exactly  recreational  at  best.  In 
^  mailbox  when  we  arrived  was  an  invita- 
HMi  from  the  Dobles  to  have  dinner  2 
nVehtB  later  in  their  backyard  with  the  Bedl- 
rheks  and  with  Tom  and  Sarah  Lea  from  El 
Pftso  It  was  the  first  introduction  to  Texas 
which  any  couple  coxUd  have  received.  We 
have  had  the  honor  of  the  Dobles'  friend- 
ship ever  since,  as  have  our  children. 

Every  now  and  then  Frank  calls  me  at  the 
office  and  suggests  that  I  come  by  to  see 
him— "but  make  It  the  right  time  of  day"— 
and  every  now  and  then  I  invite  myself.  We 
git  out  m  the  backyard  by  Waller  Creek. 
Prank  with  his  shoes  off  and  his  hat  on,  sur- 
rounded by  Bertha's  wonderful  flowers,  and 
talk  about  everything  under  the  sun,  usually 
In  the  company  of  our  mutual  friend  Jack 
Daniel.  We  differ  sharply  on  many  Issues 
(I  am  a  shade  more  conservative  than  he  is, 
and  still  have  some  formal  religion,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  public  schools  our  children 
attend  are  much  better  than  those  I  went 
to) ,  but  Frank  has  never  exacted  agreement 
from  anyone  as  a  price  of  friendship  or  re- 
spect. He  is  as  good  a  listener  as  he  is  a 
talker. 

Once  George  Fuermann  sent  to  Austin  by 
me  a  remarkable  pint  bottle  of  rye  whisky 
which  had  been  22  years  old  when  It  was 
bottled   during   prohibition    "for   medicinal 
use  only."     He  instructed  me   to   share   it 
equally  with  Frank  Dobie,  Walter  Webb,  and 
Jim  Hart.    Roy  Bedichek,  who  never  drank 
anything  stronger  than  beer,  was  to  do  the 
pouring.     Miraculoiisly  I  made  it  back   to 
Austin  with  the  bottle   unopened,    and   so 
one  evening   before   the   Town    and    Gown 
meeting  the  elect  gathered  by  Waller  Creek 
to  claim   their  portions  of   this   noble  rye. 
Bedl  figured  out  that  there  would  be  4  ounces 
apiece  for  the  topers  and  we  decided  to  take 
our  shares  in  two  2-ounce  drinks.    We  had 
Just  about  finished  the  first  drink  when  a 
young   man    with    a   pack   on    his   back — a 
birder  friend  of  Bertha's  nephew  Edgar  Kin- 
caid — came  around  the  side  of  the  house  in 
search  of  Edgar.    Frank  introduced  us  and 
Invited  the  boy  to  sit.    Then  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  peered  keenly  at  the  stranger  from 
beneath   bushy   brows.     "You   don't   drink, 
do  you,  young  man?"  he  asked. 
"No,  sir,"  the  boy  replied. 
"Thank  God,"  Frank  said  fervently. 
Jane  says  that  she  wishes  there  were  room 
enough  in  this  piece  for  me  to  talk  about 
Bertha,  whom  we  both  specially  admire,  and 
not  Just  because  she   has  had   the   simple 
courage  to  go  through  life  as  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Dobie.     But  there  isn't  room,  and  anyhow 
she  deserves  a  piece  of  her  own.    A  woman 
of   intelligence,    humor,    great    good    sense, 
and  quiet  loveliness,  she  is  as  remarkable  a 
person  in  her  own  right  as  Frank  is  in  his. 
As  you  can  see,  this  has  txirned  out  to  be 
a  rather  personal  piece  about  my  relation- 
ship with  Frank  Dobie,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  haven't  been  altogether  successful  In  avoid- 
ing a  display  of  sentiment.    Today  I  asked 
myself  what  his  friendship  has  meant  to  me 
personally.    It  has,  of  course,  meant  the  best 
of  comradeship,  and  stimulation  of  ideas,  and 
broadening  of  horizons.    But,  perhaps  most 
of  all,  it  has  brought  heightened  courage  to 
me,   just   as   It   has   to   the   University   of 
Texas — not  as  much  as  his  own,  of  course, 
but  some  anyhow.     And  I  know  that  If  I 
ever  do  something  which  I  know  I  shouldn't 
or  fail  to  do  something  which  I  know  that 
I  should  simply  because  I  am  afraid,  I  will 
no  longer  "have  that  honor." 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE  FOft 
PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES  THE 
AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  deliv- 
ered at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association  in  Chicago,  as 
reported  by  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1964.  The  article  Is  entitled, 
"Partial  Text  of  Court  Criticism  by 
Arizonan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Partial  Text  of  Court  Crtticism  by 
Arizonan 
(NOTX. — Following  is  a  major  excerpt  from 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater's  address  to  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  in 
Chicago  yesterday,  as  issued  here  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee.) 

I  weigh  my  words  carefully  when  I  say 
that — of  all  three  branches  of  Government — 
today's  Supreme  Covirt  is  the  least  faithful 
to  the  constitutional  tradition  of  limited 
government,  and  to  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy in  the  exercise  of  power. 

Let  me  mention  only  two  leading  examples 
of  its  recent  decisions  both  of  which  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1964  is  committed  to 
overturn  by  constitutional  amendment— the 
so-called  school  prayer  cases,  and  the  so- 
called  reapportionment  cases. 

I  suppose,  since  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  that  I 
should  leave  the  analysis  of  the  merits  of 
the  Coiirfs  decisions  in  these  cases  to  the 
constitutional  lawyers. 

Yet,  Just  as  it  has  been  observed  that  war 
is  too' important  a  business  to  be  left  to  the 
generals,  so  I  feel  that  constitutional  law  is 
too  Important  a  business  to  be  left  to  the 
constitutional  lawyers. 

At  any  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  there  has 
been  only  the  most  half-hearted  effort,  either 
within  or  without  the  Coxirt,  to  Justify  these 
decisions  on  the  basis  that  they  were  within 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Instead,  the  decisions  are  defended,  im- 
Dllciay  or  expllcitiy,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  results  are  desirable:  That  It  isn't  really 
good  for  children  to  say  prayers  In  school, 
End  that  It  really  Is  destfable  to  have  State 
legislatures  in  their  entirety  apportioned  on 
a  one  man,  one  vote  bturis. 

raw  and  nakxd  powxb 
Now  there  Is  raw  and  naked  power. 
The  question,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Is  not  simply  what  decision  is  right- 
but  who  has  the  right  to  decide. 
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I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  an  unrestricted  right 
to  employ  the  Federal  Government  to  legis- 
late my  moral  convictions. 

The  Constitution  is  capable  of  almost  un- 
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of  American  federalism  Is  to  be 
division  of  governmental  powers 
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UEASONABLE  MEN  DOTTH 

realonable  men  can  differ.   In  par- 
as   to   whether    a    particular 
not  an  unjustifiable  extension  of 
For  example.  I  felt  that  the 
accbmmodatlons   and    the   fair   em- 
sjectlons  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
were  supposedly  baaed  upon  the 
to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
in  fact  an  attempt  to  regulate. 
of  Congress  felt  more  strongly 
the    discrimination    against 
}111  was  directed  was  wrong.     But 
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tion  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
Democratic  Party  doctrine,  has  been  such 
that  the  Constitution  is  now  widely  held  to 
mean  only  what  those  who  hold  power  for 
the  moment  choose  to  say  that  it  means. 

They  ask  us  to  believe  that  all  we  have  to 
consider  when  exaniining  a  proposed  piece 
of  legislation,  is  whether  it  is  desirable. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  anything  that  is 
desirable  Is  by  that  very  fact,  constitutional. 

What  the  proponents  of  this  doctrine  seem 
never  to  ask  themselves  is.  What  of  liberty? 
What  will  this  legislation  do  to  that  balance 
of  power  between  States  and  Nation,  which 
Is  the  genus  of  the  entire  system? 

They  do  not  consider  that  legislation, 
otherwise  desirable,  becomes  undesirable, 
when  it  violates  the  principle  upon  which 
oiir  whole  Federal  form  of  government  de- 
pends. 

"E  plurlbus  unimi"  is  not  only  our  motto 
but  should  be  our  guide. 

For  the  Union  is  a  union  only  so  long  as  the 
States  are  States.  Federal  power  indefinitely 
extended  to  any  limit  that  a  temporary  ma- 
jority In  control  of  the  Central  Government 
may  wish,  crushes  the  concurrent  powers  of 
the  States  in  one  field  after  another,  un- 
til the  States  have  no  will,  and  finally  no 
resources,  moral  or  financial,  of  their  own. 

The  breakdown  of  the  separation  of  powers 
or  by  the  breakdown  of  the  lines  separating 
States  from  nations,  will  mean  a  breakdown 
of  liberty. 

.  I  urge  upon  you  the  thought  that  the  very 
magnitude  of  our  accomplishments  in  the 
nlnescore  years  of  our  Nation  may  breed  im- 
patience with  our  imperfections.  But  we 
must  strive  with  the  awareness  that  our  Fed- 
eral system  Is  not  an  antiquated  hobble  to 
be  cast  off  when  it  appears  to  slow  or  stop 
soma  immediate  reform. 

On  the  contrary.  The  Federal  system  Is 
itself  our  great  political  achievement.  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  greatness — yester- 
day, today,  and  tomorrow. 


NAVAL  SHIPYARDS  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  for  preserving  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard's  facilities  and  the  skills  of  its  ship- 
workers  is  well  documented.  Criteria 
such  as  cost  efficiency  and  productivity 
when  applied  to  New  York's  naval  ship- 
yard, all  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  yard  is  a  vital  and  irrepHceable 
component  of  the  Nation's  defense  ef- 
forts. Other  important  factors  are  in- 
volved in  determining  whether  this  yard 
will  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  main- 
taining the  fleet,  or  whether  it  will  be 
pushed  out  of  the  defense  picture  by 
private  yards.  What  is  most  important 
Is  the  fact  that  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  this  great  shipyard's  thousands 
of  workers  and  their  families  are  at 
stake.  But  the  ultimate  decision  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  yard's  contribution, 
when  measured  against  the  present  and 
future  demands  of  the  Nation's  security. 

An  article  entitled  "Naval  Shipyards 
and  National  Security,"  written  by  Wil- 
liam O.  Foss,  and  published  in  the  Sep- 


questions  have  just  as  frequently  been 
brushed  aside  with  inadequate  and  in- 
complete arguments.  I  take  this  oppor. 
tunity  to  raise  them  again.  Mr.  Poa 
writes: 

The  Pentagon  decisionmakers  have  a  big 
problem  to  solve: 

If  they  give  more  navy  shlpwork  to  private 
Industry,  will  they  bring  about  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  naval  shipyard  system? 

If  they  cut  off  the  naval  shipyards,  will 
they  destroy  the  effectiveness,  the  efficiency, 
and  the  strength  of  a  well-balanced,  dynamic 
fighting  organization? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Naval  Shiptards  and  National  Securttt 
(By  William  O.  Foss) 

"Stand  by  for  collision." 

Within  seconds  from  the  outcry  of  that 
chilling  warning  the  aircraft  carrier  Watp 
sliced  into  the  destroyer  minesweeper  Ho8- 
son,  and  a  peaceful  night  In  the  mid- Atlantic 
became  a  night  of  terror. 

The  smaller  Hobson  was  sliced  In  two  by 
the  32,000-ton  carrier  during  high-speed 
maneuvers  on  the  night  of  April  26,  1952. 

Lost  were  176  men  of  the  Hobson  crew. 
Sixty-one  survived  one  of  the  worst  peace- 
time sea  disasters  in  the  history  of  the  Uj8. 
Navy. 

The  Wasp  was  lucky.  No  lives  were  lost, 
but  she  was  badly  crippled  with  a  huge  gap- 
ing hole  in  her  bow. 

The  tragedy  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
readiness  of  the  U.S.  fleet  which  was  then 
busy  fighting  the  war  In  Korea,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  for  trouble  brewing  In  the 
Western  Pacific,  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Down  by  the  head,  her  bow  gone,  and  her 
anchor  chain  trailing  1,000  feet,  the  big 
Wasp  limped  Into  New  York  at  slow  speed. 

But  11  days  after  she  entered  the  drydock 
of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard's  annex  In 
Bayone,  N.J.,  the  Wasp  was  ready  for  sea 
again. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  major 
repairs  to  a  capital  ship  in  the  U.S.  naval 
history. 

Within  hours  after  the  tragic  collision, 
experts  at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  be- 
gan their  Important  task  of  repairing  the 
stricken  carrier. 

Initial  estimates  were  that  It  would  re- 
quire 5  weeks  to  3  months  to  repair  the 
damage. 

That  would  be  too  long.  The  carrier  was 
needed  immediately  for  duty.  Absence  of 
the  ship  for  an  extended  time  would  hamper 
the  operations  of  the  fleet. 

Shipyard  planners  wasted  no  time. 

While  the  Wasp  moved  cautiously  into 
port,  sometimes  In  reverse  in  order  to  protect 
the  remaining  structure,  hull  experts  from 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  clambered 
aboard  to  Inspect  the  damage.  They  had 
been  rushed  by  destroyer  and  helicopter  to 
meet  the  carrier. 

The  hull  experts  found  a  30-  by  50-foot  bit 
gouged  out  of  the  Wasp's  bow,  with  most 
of  the  damage  below  the  waterllne.  Their 
findings  were  radioed  to  New  York. 

Yard  repairmen,  armed  with  torches  scaled 
the  carrier  Hornet,  undergoing  reconversion 
In  the  Brooklyn  yard.    He  bow  would  be  cut 
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away  to  fit  the  section  torn  away  from  the 
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S^-  H^maeed  Wasp  entered  the  Bayonne 
^  rtrSk  on  May  8.  On  May  19.  11 
annex  ^f  y^^^^f^ °°d  repairman  had  worked 
'^^y'  ?  the  Clock  the  Job  was  completed. 
Si;?rcarrle5  wS  At  and  ready  for  sea.  A 
S?we^£  latlr  the  Wasp  was  on  station  with 
[^  «th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
"^^rm^gniflcent  performance  by  the  New 
^^  M^val  Shipyard  Is  but  one  example  of 
^Tnv  of  the  outstanding  repair,  overhaul, 
""^  lh?obulldlng  jobs  that  are  done  by  the 
va?lo??nGov"rinent-operated  naval  shlp- 

,HB  AS  an  integral  part  of  the  Navy's 
S?e  EstIbUshment%ere  yards  exist  to  pro- 
vSe  opttoum  material  and  operational  read- 
r»«  suDDort  to  the  fleet.  Or  to  put  it 
SlyTdoes  the  slogan  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
K-Naval  Shipyard:  "We  keep  them  fit  to 

^^But'  the  naval  shipyards  are  in  troubled 

'Many  Americans,  especially  those  in  the 
prlva  J  shipbuilding  Industry,  but  also  In- 
dudlng  Members  of  Congress,  want  to  curtail 
u  not  eliminate  altogether  the  11  shipyards 
now  operated  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
The  major  arguments  advanced  by  those 
who  propose  that  all  or  most  of  our  naval 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work  be  accom- 
niished  by  private  shipyards  are  (1)  that 
iaval  shipyards  should  not  compete  with 
nrlvate  shipyards,  and  (2)  that  private  ship- 
yards can  do  naval  shlpwork  cheaper  than 
naval  shipyards. 

The  Navy  feels  that  naval  shipyards  are 
unlaue  in  the  shipbuilding  business,  inas- 
much as  they  are  being  used  for  but  one 
purpose:  To  keep  the  fleet  In  full  readiness 
at  all  times,  and  therefore  the  naval  ship- 
yards are  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  Navy's 
operating  forces.  To  tamper  with  this  im- 
portant defense  structure  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  reducing  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
our  forces  afloat.  This  would  Indeed  be  a 
serioiis  threat  to  our  national  security. 

Navy  officials  aren't  saying  much  In  public 
about  the  plight  of  the  naval  shipyards. 
Their  lips  have  been  sealed  by  orders  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
who  has  Indicated  that  he  Is  ready  to  close 
down  several  naval  shipyards  In  the  name  of 


economy. 

McNamara  created  an  uproar  last  year 
when  he  let  out  the  word  that  the  naval 
shipyards  In  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Philadelphia  would  be  closed.  The  avalanche 
of  protests  over  this  proposal  caused  the  Sec- 
retary to  delay  the  deactivation  move. 

Instead,  he  ordered  Navy  Secretary  Paul  H. 
Nitze  to  head  a  15-man  board  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Nation's  ship- 
yard capacity  and  requirements. 

The  study,  which  Is  now  being  completed, 
takes  In  such  matters  as: 

An  analysis  of  present  capacity  of  ship- 
yards, both  public  and  private,  for  the  con- 
struction, overhaul,  conversion,  and  repair  of 
all  types  of  vessels. 

An  analysis  of  workloads  on  a  5-year  pro- 
jection of  shipbuilding,  repair,  and  conver- 
sion programs. 

Impacts  of  strategic  and  mobUlzation  con- 
siderations on  locations  of  shipyards  and 
major  bases. 

An  analysis  of  tenant  activities  and  facil- 
ities supported  by  existing  shipyards. 

An  analysis  of  yard  operating  costs. 

The  Nltze  board  study  is  supposed  to  up- 
date a  shipyard  survey  made  in  1962  for  the 
Defense  Department  by  the  Chicago  account- 
ing firm  of  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  at  the 
cost  of  $197,000.  Results  of  the  survey  were 
kept  imder  wraps  tmtll  the  summer  of  1963. 

The  Anderson  study  showed  that  It  costs 
more  to  build,  repair,  overhaul,  and  convert 
warships  In  the  Navy's  own  yards  than  it  does 
in  yards  of  private  industry. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Anderson  report 
were  used  by  the  private  shipyard  owners  and 


especially  their  spokesman,  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,  as  ample  proof  that  more,  If  not  all. 
work  done  by  the  Government-owned  yards 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  private  ship- 
yards. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  study  of  construction 
costs  of  24  ships,  the  Anderson  firm  con- 
cluded that  five  private  shipyards  built  14  of 
these  ships  at  less  cost  to  the  Government 
than  the  comparable  10  ships  built  by  6 
naval  shipyards. 

The  Anderson  study  showed  that  private 
shipyards  could  biilld  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines at  15.2  percent  less  than  Government 
yards;  Polaris  mlssUe  submarines  at  20.3 
percent  less;  frigates  at  18.7  percent  less,  and 
conventionally  powered  aircraft  carriers  at 
31.4  percent  less  than  U.S.  naval  shipyards. 
Conversion  work  of  missile  cruisers  favor 
private  shipyards  by  8.3  percent,  according 
to  the  Anderson  survey. 

Repair  work,  which  the  Anderson  study 
limited  to  underwater  hull  overhauls,  favored 
private  shipyards  by  10  percent. 

These  are  fine  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
private  shipyards,  but  statistics  can  be  used 
to  prove  Just  about  anything  you  want  them 
to  prove. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  figuring 
cost  of  private  shipyards  versus  naval  ship- 
yards Is  the  matter  of  profit  versus  national 
security.    Which  Is  more  Important? 

Private  shipyards  are  motivated  essentially 
by  profits.  They  are  In  business  to  make 
money.  They  must  weigh  profit  against  loss 
and  select  only  that  work  which  will  yield 
the  greatest  gain.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
the  margin  of  profit  will  determine  when, 
where,  and  how  quickly  ships  can  be  returned 
to  a  state  of  readiness. 

The  primary  objective  of  naval  shipyards  Is 
to  keep  the  active  fieet  in  constant  state  of 
readiness.  Naval  shipyards  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  Nation's  defense  team — a  peace- 
time Insurance  against  the  demands  of  emer- 
gency. Service  to  the  fieet,  rather  than  profit, 
is  the  objective  of  naval  shipyards,  and  even 
Congress,  which  year  after  year  approves  of 
government  funds,  has  agreed  that  this  is  in 
keeping  with  our  national  defense  policies. 

Most  naval  officers  who  have  studied  the 
subject  concede  that  private  shipbuilding 
costs  are  lower  than  those  at  naval  ship- 
yards, but  they  hold  that  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product  at  naval  shipyards  Is  gen- 
erally as  good  as,  and  In  some  cases  markedly 
better  than,  that  of  private  yards. 

The  Anderson  report  shows  that  ships  In 
the  repair  category  were  completed  3  days 
faster  In  naval  shipyards  than  In  private 
yards.  Furthermore.  In  a  sample  of  175  ships, 
it  was  found  that  ships  overhauled  by  naval 
shipyards  operated  21.3  months  before  being 
overhauled  again  while  those  overhauled  by 
private  shipyards  operated  only  20.1  months. 
The  difference  of  1.1  percent  in  operating 
time  means  that  the  U.S.  Navy  would  have 
to  have  at  least  two  more  ships  In  order  to 
have  an  equal  number  available  to  the  forces 
afloat. 

The  Navy  can  also  point  to  the  much  better 
safety  record  of  naval  shipyards.  Not  only 
do  naval  shipyards  make  safety  appliances, 
such  as  prescription  safety  glasses,  available 
to  all  generally  exposed  personnel,  at  no 
cost  to  these  employees,  but  it  also  enforces 
rigid  safety  standards,  which  adds  to  the  cost 
of  running  efficient  shipyards. 

Also  added  to  the  cost  of  operating  naval 
shipyards  are  the  fringe  beneflts  given  the 
civilian  shipyard  workers.  The  Anderson 
study  showed  that  the  Navy  was  penall^d  an 
extra  burden  of  45  cents  per  productive  hour 
in  the  cost  comparison  with  private  industry 
for  fringe  beneflts.  Such  benefits  Include  an- 
nual leave,  sick  leave,  holiday*.  Jury  duty, 
and  military  leave.  These  fringe  beneflts 
and  other  personnel  measures  available  to 
naval  shipyard  workers  were,  of  course,  pro- 
vided by  congressional  action. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  naval  ship- 
yard workers  cannot  strike  against  their  em- 
ployer, as  Is  the  right  of  workers  in  privately 
operated  shipyards. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  several 
suggestions  that  some  of  these  fringe  bene- 
flts be  ciartalled,  especially  the  amount  of  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  given  to  civilian  naval 
shipyard  workers.  One  proposal  wo\ild  re- 
quire naval  civilian  administrators  to  charge  t 
all  sick  leave  of  less  than  3  days  to  annual 
leave.  This  move  is  aimed  at  preventing 
abuse  of  sick  leave. 

Private  shipyard  workers  do  not  have  the 
same  job  security  as  do  naval  shipyard  em- 
ployees. Private  shipyards,  for  example,  lay 
off  employees  when  work  dwindles  but  such 
layoffs  o^  regular  civil  service  employees  are 
rare  In  Government  shipyards. 

Despite  a  number  of  chronic  problems  and 
an  Inadequate  work  volume,  the  private  ship- 
yard industry  continues  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  Industrial  enterprises.  The 
biggest  problem  of  the  Industry  Is  that  there 
are  too  many  yards  for  not  enough  work. 

Only  42  percent  of  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tion's private  shipyards  were  utilized  during 
1963.  This  flgure,  released  by  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  Included  facili- 
ties engaged  In  commercial  ship  work  as  well 
as  those  employed  in  naval  ship  work. 

In  sharp  contrast,  naval  shipyards  operated 
at  82.6  percent  capacity. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  has  in  recent  years 
stipulated  that  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  naval  ship  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  work  be  spent  in 
private  shipyards. 

In  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
the  council's  president,  Edwin  M.  Hood,  sug- 
gested that  the  work-himgry  private  ship- 
yards could  save  the  taxpayers  money  if 
more  work  were  diverted  from  the  high-cost, 
Government-owned   naval   shipyards. 

Mr.  Hood  put  it  this  way:  "The  niunber  of 
people  the  private  shipyards  are  capable  of 
employing  If  more  shlpwork  were  available  is 
greater  than  the  total  employment  of  the 
naval  shipyards.  Private  yards  are  estimated 
to  be  able  to  efficiently  employ  100,000  more 
people  than  presently;  naval  shipyard  em- 
ployment Is  now  about  90,000." 

This  statement  caused  somewhat  of  a  con- 
sternation among  naval  shipyard  workers. 
William  H.  Ryan,  president  of  District  44  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
voiced  his  fears  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee: 

"In  other  words,  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America  would  discharge  90,000  naval 
shipyard  employees,  and  the  affiliates  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  would  hire 
100,000  employees  to  do  the  work  that  is 
being  performed  by  90,000  naval  shipyard 
employees." 

"The  private  shipyards  have  never  recom- 
mended the  closing  of  any  naval  shipyards," 
said  the  council  In  a  just-issued  special  re- 
port. Such  determinations  are  considered  to 
be  the  proper  prerogative  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment." 

"However,"  continued  the  council's  state- 
ment, "the  private  yards  contend  that  opera- 
tion of  Goverrmient-owned  shipyards  in 
direct  competition  vrtth  more  efficient,  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards,  not  only  is  a  waste 
of  Federal  funds,  but  also  Is  a  basic  contra- 
diction of  the  free  enterprise  system  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded." 

So  where  does  this  leave  the  naval  ship- 
yards? 

Those  in  the  know  dont  expect  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  to  make  a  decision 
until  after  the  national  election  in  November. 
Both  McNamara  and  Navy  Secretary  Nitze 
have  made  inspectldn  tours  to  several  of  the 
naval  shipyards.  They  have  also  visited 
some  private  yards. 

In  view  of  McNamara's  past  inslstance  on 
cutting  out  wasteful  bases  from  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  there  is  no  doubt  there 
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BY   WILLIAM   J.    CROCK- 

Di**UTY  UNDER  SECRETARY 

STA'  "E  TO  THE  POUSH-AMER- 


CC  "NGRESS 


Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
the  quadrennial  convention 
National  Polish-American  Con- 
i  a  Chicago.    It  was  an  excep- 
ii4portant  meeting  of  an  ex- 
Important  organization,  for 
throughout    all    America   are 
organizations  more  dedicated  to 


maintaining  our  American  heritage,  or 
whose  leaders  and  members  are  more 
loyal  to  our  coimtry  and  its  government 
than  are  our  citizens  of  Polish  descent. 
One  of  the  many  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  address  this  body  was  the  Hon- 
orable William  J.  Crockett,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State. 

I  consider  Bill  Crockett  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  young  career  diplomats.  He 
has  reached  his  present  important  posi- 
tion as  a  fitting  recognition  of  a  brilliant 
career  in  dedicated  public  service.  He 
has  been  responsible  for  increased  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  only  the  finest  and 
most  competent  employees  are  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  State  or  overseas. 
I  have  observed  with  great  appreciation 
and  genuine  admiration  Bill  Crockett's 
handling  of  the  complex  administrative 
requirements  of  his  department.  The 
tribute  he  paid  to  our  great  Polish- 
American  organization  is.  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  of  a  wider  audience  than  the 
Polish-American  Congress  to  which  it 
was  delivered. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  I>ei>t:tt  UNDra  Secretart  of 
State  Wn,LiAM  J.  Crockett  Before  the 
Quadrennial  Meeting  of  the  Polish - 
American  Congress  at  Chicago,  III.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Rooney,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
attend  and  participate  In  this  quadrennial 
convention  of  the  National  PoUsh-Amerlcan 
Congress.  We  in  the  Department  of  State 
feel  particularly  close  to  your  organization 
and  to  the  members  of  your  groups.  Many 
of  your  fine  leaders  have  served  us  as  con- 
sultants. Some  of  you,  such  as  Judge  Thad- 
deus  Machrowlcz,  former  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Matt  Szymczak,  and 
several  hundred  prominent  Polish-American 
leaders,  are  serving  In  an  active  consultant 
and  advisory  capacity  today. 

Another  of  your  well-known  members,  now 
one  of  my  most  valued  colleagues  Is  Michel 
Ciepllnskl.  Mich  did  an  outstanding  job  as 
Acting  Administrator  of  our  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs.  Today  he  is  doing 
an  even  finer  job  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administrative  Affairs.  The  De- 
partment of  State  is  truly  indebted  to  you 
for  providing  us  a  senior  officer  of  his  caliber. 
We  know  many  of  you  because  your  orga- 
nizations are  doing  so  much  to  help  us  with 
our  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. Much  of  the  success  In  our  relation- 
ships with  the  Polish  students,  educators, 
scientists  and  artists  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  this  country  as  exchangees  can  be 
attributed  to  you.  Your  continued  help  to 
the  more  than  400  Polish  studrnts  in  at- 
tendance at  our  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  of  utmost  Importance. 

For  a  period  of  many  years  your  splendid 
Polish -American  Immigration  Relief  Com- 
mittee has  participated  as  a  full  partner  with 
the  Department  of  State's  Office  of  Refugees 
and  Migration  Affairs  In  helping  the  brave 
Poles  who  fled  their  homeland.  In  every 
immigration  program  involving  refugees,  dis- 
placed persons,  escapees  or  normal  migrants, 
your  organizations  and  your  people  have 
been  in  the  forefront  In  providing  the  re- 
quisite sponsorships,  assisting  in  their  re- 
ception and  care,  and  In  helping  these  new 
arrivals  to  become  good  American  citizens. 

The  Department  of  State's  objective  in  all 
of  these  programs  Is  best  defined  in  President 


Johnson's  message  when  he  came  to  you  ■> 
Vice  President  last  year  and  he  said    "The 
ties  between  our  peoples  are  old  and  hon<» 
able.     We  must   work  to  strengthen  thai 
ties — not  to  sever  them." 

I  mention  those  close  relationships  not 
only  because  of  our  deep  appreciation  of  your 
fine  assistance,  but  I  also  refer  to  them  in 
order  to  ask  you  for  your  help  along  another 
front. 

The  Department  of  State  with  Its  ever 
Increasing  demand  for  multilingual  em- 
ployees needs  your  help  in  finding  such 
employees.  The  Department  has  been  giving 
maximum  attention  to  overcoming  our  w^ 
known  American  handicap  of  having  too  few 
citizens  able  to  converse  and  write  In  a 
language  other  than  English. 

We  offer  real  Incentives  to  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  for  acquiring  Polish  and  other 
language  proficiency,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  Insist  upon  certain  minimal  language  re- 
quirements for  every  officer.  We  continue  to 
need  a  constant  fiow  of  new  Foreign  Service 
personnel  who  can  bring  a  useful  language 
Into  the  Foreign  Service. 

Those,  who  after  appointment  to  the  For- 
eign Service  are  able  to  pass  tests  In  Polish 
and  any  of  the  38  languages  used  today,  can 
benefit  Immediately  from  salary  increases. 
Certain  professional  advantages  will  be  of.i 
fered  those  who  successfully  complete  the 
study  of  those  languages. 

You  can  help  us  by  referring  young  people 
with  multllanguage  ability  to  our  OfSce  of 
Personnel.  Your  refugee  families  might 
prove  a  valuable  source  from  which  these 
candidates  might  be  drawn. 

Pull  information  relative  to  employment 
opportunities  and  to  language  and  other 
Foreign  Service  entrance  requirements  will 
be  furnished  those  who  request  It. 

I  am  sure  we  can  count  on  your  help  in 
this  matter,  just  as  we  have  counted  upon 
and  enjoyed  your  cooperation  in  the  past. 
For  the  help  we  anticipate  and  again  for  the 
help  you  have  given  us  we  are  most  grateful. 


THE  234TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OP  GEN.  FRIEDRICH  VON 
STEUBEN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
234th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Priedrich  von  Steuben  Is  an  occasion 
for  Americans  to  remember  with  grati- 
tude, because  of  the  remarkable  con- 
tributions made  by  him  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  Not  only  do  we  do 
honor  to  his  military  genius,  but  we  also 
are  reminded  of  the  outstanding  services, 
In  many  areas,  performed  throughout 
America's  history  by  countless  numbers 
of  Americans  of  German  descent. 

In  1777,  Priedrich  von  Steuben  left 
Prussia,  where  he  had  been  an  aide-de- 
camp to  Frederick  the  Great,  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  arrived  bearing  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion from  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane.  He  was  dispatched  by  Congress 
to  Valley  Forge;  and  General  von  Steuben 
quickly  made  a  name  for  himself,  and  In 
1778  was  promoted  to  be  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  major  general. 

General  von  Steuben's  contributions  to 
the  training  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Continental  Army  were  invaluable.  To- 
gether with  his  active  military  duties,  he 
labored  to  write  a  military  manual  for 
the  Continental  Army.  This  manual, 
"Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Troops  of  the  United  States," 
served  as  the  Army's  official  drill  manual 
untU  1812. 
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rector  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  was  an  adviser  to  former  President 
Eisenhower.  The  work  they  will  do  to 
expose  the  terror  and  falsehood  of  our 
new  extremist  organizations,  is  desper- 
ately needed.     In  other  countries,  de- 


Von  Steuben's  prowess  as  a  field  com- 
munder  was  well  demonstrated  by  his 
^ormance  in  Virginia  and  at  York- 
Kwn  where  he  was  able  to  employ  the 
Sece'  tactics  he  had  learned  in  Europe. 
wnUowing  Cornwallis'  surrender,  this 
Priissian  general  continued  at  his  post  mocracy  has  been  subverted,  because 
»lLnspector  General  of  the  Army  and  the  forces  of  freedom  were  too  slow  to 
rinse  adviser  to  General  Washington,  react  in  the  face  of  a  surge  of  rightwlng 
Hewas  intimately  Involved  in  the  de-  extremism.  Unless  democratic  elements 
mobilization  of  the  American  troops  and  move  swiftly,  sometimes  it  is  too  late,  for 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  future  de-  the  extremist  groups  soon  gain  such 
fense  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  in  1784,  Von  Steuben  moved  to 
New  York.  He  died  there,  10  years  later. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  this  great  general, 
my  State  had  granted  him  16,000  acres 
near  Utica,  and  Congress  appropriated  an 
annual  pension  of  $2,500  for  him. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  country- 
men of  General  von  Steuben  who, 
tlirough  the  decades  of  American  history, 
have  come  to  this  land,  bringing  their 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  their 
culture,  and  their  dedication  to  liberty. 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben,  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  peoples  from  all  comers  of  the  earth 
who  have  given  so  much  to  the  building 
of  this  Nation. 

One  out  of  every  five  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  from  1820  to  1961  came 
from  Germany.  They  and  their  de- 
scendants have  greatly  enriched  the  lives 
of  all  Americans.  Many  of  them — in- 
cluding, of  course,  General  Elsenhower- 
have  served  in  positions  of  leadership. 
Their  mark  has  been  left  on  every  phase 
of  American  life. 

However,  today  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can life,  partly  shaped  by  German  immi- 
grants, is  not  shared  by  many  in  the 
world.  A  divided  Germany  and  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  serve  as  constant  reminders  of 
the  division  of  the  world  Into  those  who 
enjoy  freedom  and  those  who  seek  it. 

The  history  of  America  to  which  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  contributed  so  much  Is 
clear  evidence  that  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind is  indivisible.  Just  as  he  came, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom,  so  today  Americans  go 
to  Germany  and  to  Berlin,  to  Insure 
Germany's  freedom.  Germany  is  a  ssnn- 
bol  of  our  determination  that  all  men 
and  women  will  one  day  live  under  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing  and  xm- 
der  systems  which  recognize  the  dignity 
of  every  human  being. 


EXPOSURE  OF  EXTREMIST 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  some  distinguished 
Americans  have  set  up  a  nationwide  or- 
ganization to  expose  the  activities  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  other  extremist 
organizations  which  have  spread  alarm 
throughout  the  country. 

The  United  Press  reports  the  organi- 
zation of  80  national  leaders — Including 
former  Cabinet  members,  Governors, 
union  leaders,  educators,  and  scien- 
tists— under  the  name,  "Coimcll  for 
Civic  ResponslbUity." 

The  chairman  of  the  group  is  Arthur 
Larson,  an  educator  and  widely  known 
Republican,  who  formerly  was  the  Di- 


strength  that  they  can  frighten  respon- 
sible elements  and  can  prevent  them 
from  speaking  out. 

Arthur  Larson  and  those  working 
with  him  are  demonstrating  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  American  society — 
the  willingness  of  the  responsible  and 
constructive  members  of  our  democracy 
to  stand  up  for  basic  American  princi- 
ples, and  against  terror  and  intimida- 
tion from  the  right  or  from  the  left, 
regardless  of  political  party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
-article,  a  story,  from  the  Washington 
Post,  on  the  formation  of  this  new 
organization. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  dishonest  and 
insidious  attempts  by  our  new  right- 
wing  extremists  to  influence  public 
opinion.  It  is  a  book  entitled,  "None 
Dare  Call  It  Treason,"  by  John  Stormer. 
In  the  September  17th  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  Senator  Young 
of  Ohio  exposed  this  book  as  a  hoax  and 
a  fraud.  He  placed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Akron  XOhio)  Beacon- 
Journal,  which  told  dramatically  how 
this  book  attempts  to  use  "phony"  docu- 
mentation and  false  charges  to  spread 
John  Birch  Society  statements  that  the 
American  Government  for  many  years 
has  been  run  by  Communists.  Now  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  has  printed  an  out- 
standing column  by  Robert  Smith,  in 
which  he  further  exposes  this  fraudu- 
lent book.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Trtbune] 
"NoNB  Daee  Call  It    •    •    ""Is   Simplt  a 
Bad  Book 
(By  Robert  W.  Smith) 
Ordinarily,  one  would  not  even  bother  to 
comment  on  a  tract  like  "None  Dare  Call  It 
Treason."  i    It  is  such  a  bad  book.    But  this 
fantastic  paperback  package  of  political  poi- 
son is  getting  such  a  wide  circulation  in  this 
emotion-packed  election   campaign   that  it 
demands  attention. 

"None  Dare  •  •  •"  moreover,  is  being  read 
by  a  lot  of  honest  citizens  who,  being  trust- 
worthy themselves,  tend  to  be  too  trvisting  of 
the  book's  purported  "documentation." 

There  are  818  numbered  references  listed 
in  the  back  of  the  book.  More  than  25 
percent  of  these  references  are  from  four  par- 
tlcvilar  soiu-ces — Human  Events  magazine, 
reports  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee (SISS),  reports  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(HCUA)   and  the  Conqrkssional  Record. 


» "None  Dare  Call  It  Treason,"  by  John  A. 
Stormer.     Liberty  Bell  Press,  254  pages,  75 

ce:.'.s. 


The  latter,  of  coiuve,  is  not  an  authority 
in  Itself.  It  is  merely  a  record  of  what 
Congressmen  have  said  or  of  material — edi- 
torials, magazine  articles,  etc. — ^whlch  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

Thus  a  Congressman  could  have  this  ar- 
ticle inserted  in  the  Record  and  some  sub- 
sequent critics  of  "None  Dare  •  •  •"  could 
quote  the  Congressional  Record  as  sajrlng 
that  the  book  is  a  "package  of  political 
poison." 

But  how  about  some  of  the  other  docu- 
mentary sovu-ces? 

Seeking  to  bolster  his  claim  that  American 
defenses  are  being  subverted,  the  author 
offers,  in  a  paragraph  set  off  in  the  smalln 
type  used  to  indicate  quotations,  an  omi- 
nous sentence  which  the  reference  credits 
to  Newsweek  magazine. 

No  such  quotation  appeared  in  Newsweek 
magazine.  Nor  can  the  excuse  be  made 
that  it  is  a  paraphrase  or  summing  up  of 
an  eight-page  treatment  of  then-current 
Western  and  U.S.  strategic  plans,  for  it  is 
not. 

"None  Dare  •  •  •"  presents  what  it  claims 
to  be  excerpts  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
annual  report  of  1951.  The  statements 
quoted  do  not  appear  in  the  foundation's 
report  for  1951  or  any  other  year. 

A  direct  quotation  is  credited  to — or 
blamed  on — George  Bernard  Shaw's  book, 
"The  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism 
and  Capitalism,"  page  94.  You  won't  And 
the  quote  there. 

"None  Dare  •  •  •"  makes  much  of  a  letter 
supposedly  signed  "for  a  Soviet  America"  by 
Walter  and  Victor  Reuther.  Almost  exactly 
6  years  ago  (September  22,  1958),  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
went  to  some  lengths  to  let  the  public  know 
that  not  only  were  there  several  different 
versions  of  this  letter  in  circulation  but  three 
differing  versions  had  been  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  McClellan  further 
indicated  that  he  and  the  whole  Senate 
committee  probing  labor  rackets  considered 
the  various  texts  "so  questionable"  as  not  to 
be  worth  further  consideration. 

Author  Stormer  refers  to  Robert  Sherwood's 
book,  "Roosevelt  and  Hopkins,"  to  support 
his  own  claim  that  during  World  War  U 
"military  decisions  were  made,  not  accraxl- 
ing  to  the  tactical  needs  of  the  day  or  to 
capitalize  on  weaknesses  of  the  enemy,  but 
for  the  long-range  political  advantage  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy." 

You  won't  find  anything  like  that  said 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  page  590  of 
Sherwood's  book.  In  fact,  read  on  through 
page  591  and  you'll  find  a  rather  cogent  argu- 
ment made  that  the  cross-channel  assault 
tvuned  out  to  be  more  of  a  blow  to  Commu- 
nist hopes  in  Europe  than  the  Churchill- 
proposed  east  European  invasion  would  have 
been. 

Stormer  declares,  citing  an  SISS  report, 
that  during  the  Korean  war  "the  chain  of 
command  from  the  UJI.  Security  Council  to 
General  MacArthur  was  through  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  and  Security  Council 
Affairs,  Constantine  Zinchenko,  a  Commu- 
nist." 

That's  just  not  so.  At  the  time  of  Korea, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  set  up  a  unified 
command  under  UJB.  direction.  Ova  Govern- 
ment appointed  an  American  commander  In 
chief,  and  each  such  commander  received  his 
orders  directly  from  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Washington  submitted  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  UJf.,  but  these  reports  contained 
no  classified  information  or  plans  and  were 
limited  to  factual  chronicles  of  past  events  In 
the  fighting. 

Stormer  distorts  a  reference  from  Human 
Events — which  was  itself  a  misconstruction 
of  a  Defense  Department  statement — so  that 
a  Russian  experimental  anti-missile-missile 
installation  near  Leningrad  becomes  "Soviet 
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[Pfom  the^Washlngton  Post] 

Wnx  Exposi  BncH  Fronts 
,  September  23. — A  committee  of 
leaders,  including  former  Cabinet 
(Jovemors,  union  chiefs,  educators, 
scientists,  has  been  formed  to  expose  the 
12  John  Birch  Society  "front" 
It  was  announced  yesterday, 
org^ization  of  the  Council  for  Civic 
Responsibi;  Ity  was  announced  by  Its  chair- 
Larson,  former  Director  of  the 
Infonfiation  Agency.     Larson  said  the 
begin  a  series  of  dally  radio  pro- 
correct  the  principal  errors  cur- 
by  "radical   reactionary 


the  council  was  formed  under 

of   the   Public   Affairs   In- 

i^nprofit  educational  organization 

because  of  growing  concern 

•ffects  of  the  John  Birch  Society 

"extremist"  groups  on  "stand- 

discvisslon   and   responsible 

the  Nation." 

expects  to  spend  $500,000  a 
campaign,  beginning  with  broad- 
radio  stations  in   12  Western 
States  next  week.     Larson 
was  coming  from  "thought- 
and  foundations. 

reports    an    "ominous"    In- 
ultrarightwing    radio    and    tele- 
It  said  separate  broadcasts 
7,000  weekly  and  cost  an  estl- 
million    a    year.      The    council 
"sustained,    full-time,    day-in- 
piogram"  to  combat  the  effect  of 


the  council's  broadcasts  will 

to  presenting  firsthand   experl- 

throughout  the  Nation  who 

personally  as  a  result  of  the 

activities  of  extremists.    He 

irould  expose  "spying,  nocturnal 

economic  tmd  social  pressures 

ind  even  bombings"  as  methods 


persons 
suffered 
har  using  i 


ull  rarlgbtUts. 


The  "extremist"  organizations  named  by 
the  council  are  linked  to  the  Birch  Society 
"through  top  officers  or  principal  finaJiclal 
supporters,"  the  council  said. 

It  listed  them  as  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  America's  Future.  Christian 
Crusade,  Christian  Freedom  Foundation, 
Church  League  of  America,  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee,  Conservative  Society  of 
America,  Liberty  Lobby,  Manlon  Forum,  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  Dan  Smoot  Reports 
and  We,  the  People. 

Among  those  who  are  members  of  the 
council  are:  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  former 
U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Majlon  B.  Folsom, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  David  LDlenthal,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  James  P. 
Mitchell,  former  Secretary  of  Labor;  Robert 
B.  Meyner.  former  Governor  of  New  Jersey; 
Harold  Stassen.  former  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota; Roy  Wllklns,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  and  Ralph  McGUl,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Others  include  Detlev  Bronk,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute:  Alan  T,  Waterman, 
board  chairman  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Joseph  A. 
Belrne,  president  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America;  Bishop  Reuben  E.  Muel- 
ler, president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ;  Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  George  A.  Kllllon, 
president  of  the  American  President  Lines; 
Clarence  Randall,  former  chairman  of  Inland 
Steel,  and  Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  president  of 
the  Hotel  Corporation  of  America. 


SAVE  THE  FLAG:  FINAL  RESPECTS 
TO  OLD  GLORY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
one  hears  occasional  laments  about  the 
passing  of  old-fashioned  American  patri- 
otism. Recently,  in  fact,  a  major  tele- 
vision network  featured  a  1-hour  special 
on  latter-day  patriotism,  depicting — 
among  other  things — the  disrespect  that 
frequently  is  sho\^'n  the  U.S.  flag  these 
days.  Among  the  things  shown  were 
parades  in  which  a  good  many  spectators 
along  the  route  failed  to  doff  their  hats 
and  to  give  the  proper  salute  to  Old 
Glory  as  it  passed  by.  In  contrast  to 
filmstrips  of  national  holiday  observ- 
ances of  20  or  30  years  ago,  when  nearly 
every  residence  and  business  establish- 
ment flew  the  flag,  scenes  were  presented 
of  more  recent  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions in  which  the  flag-flying  custom 
was  not  very  strongly  in  evidence. 
Other  parts  of  the  program  gave  witness 
to  such  other  facets  of  the  decline  in 
patriotism  as  the  use  of  the  national 
colors  for  blatantly  commercial  purposes 
on  holidays  which  seem  to  have  lost  their 
original  meaning  as  days  of  rededication 
to  national  purpose,  and,  instead,  now 
have  taken  on,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  depending  on  the  community,  the 
aspects  of  an  oriental  bazaar. 

Even  more  ironic,  some  other  nations 
have  taken  to  manufacturing  American 
flags  overseas  for  import  into  the  United 
States  at  cutrate  prices,  so  that  often 
the  flags  on  display  today  are  not  even 
the  products  of  U.S.  Arms  or  U.S. 
laborers. 

In  the  midst  of  such  deplorable  trends, 
the  efforts  of  individual  Americans  to 
swim  against  the  tide  and  preserve  the 
basic  measure  of  decency  and  respect  due 
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the  American  flag  stand  out  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  revitalization  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  in  America.  One  such 
individual,  whose  story  has  come  to  my 
attention,  is  Hugh  J.  Malone.  aviatlm 
ordnanceman  second  class,  of  the  Us 
Naval  Reserve,  who  is  from  Glen  Cove 
N.Y..  and  who  reports  to  reserve  duty  at 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  in  Brooklyn. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Malone  has 
carried  on,  during  his  off-duty  hours,  a 
one-man  crusade  to  accord  the  proper 
final  respects  to  womout  U.S.  flags 
Struck  by  news  stories  which  reported 
that  old  American  flags  were  being  put 
to  such  uses  as  wiping  rags  and  garment 
linings.  Mr.  Malone  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  solicit  old  flags  from  anyone 
who  would  send  them  to  him,  so  that  he 
could  dispose  of  them  under  the  respect- 
ful protocol  prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  In  all,  Mr.  Malone  has 
handled  in  this  way  more  than  5,000 
flags,  including  one  Italian  flag— since, 
as  he  says,  "every  nation's  flag  is  entitled 
to  respect." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
story  of  one  man's  flght  for  the  paying 
of  proper  respect  to  Old  Glory,  as  re- 
ported in  a  recent  issue  of  Pictorial 
Living,  be  printed  at  this  poirit  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Final  Respects  :  A  Proper  Farewell  for  Flags 

Too  Old  To  Ply  Is  a  Brooklyn  Sapor's 

Personal  Crusade 

A  year  ago,  Hugh  J.  Malone  of  Glen  Cove, 
a  2d  Class  Aviation  Ordnanceman  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  In  Brooklyn,  walked  into  Com- 
mander Frank  E.  Klmberllng's  office  and 
angrily  tossed  a  couple  of  news  clippings  on 
the  desk.  One  told  of  a  load  of  American 
flags  that  had  been  shipped  to  Germany  for 
use  as  wiping  rags.  The  other  told  of  flag 
material  being  used  as  linings  on  men's 
jackets. 

"Sir,"  said  Malone,  "I'd  like  permission  to 
do  something  about  it.  Let  people  send  their 
old  flags  to  me — 111  see  they  get  a  dignified 
burial." 

Klmberllng  marched  the  young  sailor  right 
in  to  the  base  skipper,  Capt.  Jack  J.  Hlnman 
in — who  promptly  gave  him  the  O.K.  Next, 
Malone  went  to  local  radio  stations  and  news- 
papers with  his  story.  Starting  from  a  trickle 
those  flrst  few  weeks,  Malone  has  paid  proper 
final  respects  to  more  than  5,000  American 
flags  (and  one  Italian,  which  he  never  asked 
for  "but  every  nation's  flag  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect)." They've  come  ttom  plain  people, 
private  organizations,  and  Government  agen- 
cies. The  largest  single  contributor  has  been 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Department. 

Some  flags  are  still  in  good  condition; 
Malone  saves  them  and  gives  them  out  to 
people  who  write  in  for  one.  Others  are 
World  War  I  vintage  and  older,  many  of  them 
In  near  shreds.  These  he  burns  and  buries, 
according  to  strict  protocol,  in  an  open  spot 
near  the  base's  seawall — all  on  his  off-dutv 
time.  His  vsrife.  Barbara,  doesnt  mind  his 
spending  his  free  time  saying  goodbye  to  Old 
Glory. 

"After  all,"  she  smiles,  "it's  my  flag,  too." 


THE  POPULATION  OF  UTAH 
REACHES  1  MILLION 

Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  President,  the  cal- 
culations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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,  ♦hP  Department  of  Commerce,  estab- 
Jlih  ^rStember  24.  1964.  as  the 
S5  o^whicrutah  attains  a  population 

"'of'^HS  we  have  been  anticipftttc* 
thte  milestone,  and  we  rejoice  at  this 
^Se  evidence  of  Utah's  continuing 
JS  growth.  Especially  since  World 
SS  n  our  State  has  leaped  ahead;  and 
in  «ie  past  4  years  our  growth  has  ac- 
^leratSi  Our  excellent  climate,  our 
Sundant  resources,  and  our  stable  and 
jStened  people  recommend  Utah  to 
S  who  seek  better  opportunity  and 
Kr  living.  We  welcome  those  who 
Mffle  to  our  State  to  Join  our  expanding 
DODUlation.  for  Utah  ranks  high  in  family 
^wth,  through  a  high  birth  rate  and 

^°  jS?  mis  week,  the  Selective  Service 
Issued  a  release  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Utah  had  the  lowest  rate  in  the  Union 
lor  the  rejection  of  selectees  because  of 
physical  disqualifications 

Our  schools  bulge  with  our  children; 
and  Utah  excels  all  the  other  States  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  children  who  go 
to  college. 

Both  our  newcomers  and  our  home- 
grown residents  help  us  to  build  these 
Impressive  records. 

September  24.  1964— the  day  when 
Utah  attained  a  population  of  1  million- 
is  a  red  letter  day  for  us. 
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entire  nation,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pervert  it  and  to  seize  con- 
trol. 

To  disprove  the  Communist  lie  and  to 
honor  those  who  gave  their  life  in  our  com- 
mon cause,  Slovak  and  Czech  Americans  will 
conunemorate  the  anniversary  on  October 
3,  in  the  Morton  West  High  School  audi- 
toriiim,  Berwyn  (Chicago)  111. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
has  already  sent  a  message  for  this  occasion, 
which  reads  in  part:  "During  World  War  U, 
the  resistance  of  local  populations  to  the 
Nazi  armies  contributed  Importantly  to  the 
eventual  victory  of  the  allied  forces.  The 
1944  uprising  In  Slovakia  was  a  particularly 
notable  example  of  the  refusal  of  a  brave 
people  to  yield  the  enemy  wa.  easy  victory. 
Regular  and  Irregular  Czechoslovak  forces 
held  out  for  many  months  against  over- 
whelming odds.  The  uprising  was  a  heroic 
though  sad  time  for  the  Czechoslovak  people 
and  for  the  allied  cause." 

A    FEW     FACTS     ABOXTT     THE     SLOVAK     NATIONAL 
UPBESINO 


SLOVAK  NATIONAL  UPRISING  AND 
46TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OF  FREE  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we 
join  the  valiant  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  those  in  America  today  who 
commemorate  the  Slovak  uprising  of 
1944  and  the  46th  armiversary  of  the 
birth  of  free  Czechoslovakia. 

Battling  against  incredible  odds  in 
1944.  these  fighters  were  able  to  seriously 
handicap  the  Axis  Powers  in  the  East 
while  the  Allies  were  closing  in  on  the 
West.  We  dare  not  forget  the  invalu- 
able contributions  of  these  men  and 
women,  many  of  whose  names  were  nev- 
er recorded,  as  they  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Commemorative 
Committee  of  the  Slovak  National  Up- 
rising and  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional Uprising 

Khrushchev  recently  visited  B&nska  Bys- 
trica, Slovakia,  headquarters  of  the  Slovak 
Insurgents  in  1944,  to  commemorate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Slovak  national  up- 
rising and  to  claim  it  as  a  heroic  Communist 
act,  thereby  falsifying  history;  he  also  made 
cruel  fun  of  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the 
United  States  and  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  captive  people.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  out  clearly  to  unmask  the 
Communist  hoax:  the  Slovak  national  up- 
rising w£is  a  great  patriotic  protest  of  the 


On  Augfust  29,  1944,  the  German  Army  en- 
tered Slovakia,  a  vassal  state  of  the  Third 
Reich,  in  order  to  occupy  and  transform  it 
into  a  bastion  against  the  Allies.  The  Slo- 
vak people,  traditionally  pro-Western,  demo- 
cratic, and  faithful  to  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public, took  up  arms  against  the  German 
aggressors,  placing  themselves  unequivo- 
cally on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  For  2  months 
of  regular  combat,  up  to  70,000  men  of  the 
Slovak  Army  and  12,000  members  of  partisan 
units  held  off  successfully  several  well 
equipped  German  divisions  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  \ised  against  Allied  armed 
forces;  for  another  6  months  IrregtOar  par- 
tisan-type fighting  disrupted  Nazi  transpor- 
tation to  the  front  and  otherwise  harassed 
the  enemy. 

In  the  declaration  of  September  7,  1944, 
the  U.S.  Government  recognized  the  insur- 
gent army  in  Slovakia  as  an  allied  "combat 
force  operating  against  Germany."  On  Oc- 
tober 28,  1944,  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes,  the  exiled  President  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, highly  praised  the  contribution  of 
the  Slovak  Insurgents  toward  the  liberation 
of  their  homeland  and  the  rest  of  Evirope. 
From  the  outset,  the  effort  of  the  Slovak 
insurgents  was  hampered  by  a  critical  short- 
age of  arms  and  military  equipment.  Prom- 
ised military  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  forthcoming;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
Soviet  Union  realized  it  could  not  control 
the  uprising  to  suit  its  own  ends,  it  stopped 
the  Western  Allies  from  transporting  Into 
Slovakia  allied  equipment  for  10,000  men. 
The  fate  of  the  Slovak  fighters  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Polish  insurgents  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising:  both  were  deliberately  de- 
prived of  outside  assistance  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thus  left  to  suffer  the  Inevitable 
consequences  in  an  unequal  struggle  against 
well  armed  superior  German  forces. 

Our  conunemoration  in  the  free  world  on 
October  3  alms  to  pay  homage  to  the  nu- 
merous victims  of  the  Slovak  national  upris- 
ing and  to  stress  the  lasting  friendship  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  for  the  United  States. 
We  hope  that  our  voice  will  be  heard  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  that  our  message  will 
give  assurance  to  our  silenced  friends  that 
the  truth  about  the  Slovak  national  upris- 
ing Is  known  to  the  free  world  and  that  It 
will  not  be  distorted  by  Khrushchev's  visit 
to  Slovakia  nor  burled  under  the  Communist 
He. 

On  October  3  we  shall  also  celebrate  the 
46th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  free  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1918,  to  declare  thereby  our  faith 
in  a  better  futvire  for  the  oppressed  people. 
To  this  catise  we — the  free — shall  rededicate 
ourflfforts> 
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NEW  YORK  UNION  SUCCESSFUL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  social  se- 
curity bill  from  which  had  been  removed 
a  House  amendment  allowing  tips  to  be 
defined,  for  purposes  of  social  security, 
as  wages.  As  is  well  known,  tips  are  the 
main  source  of  the  income  of  many 
workers,  but  they  are  not  counted  for 
purposes  of  social  security  taxes  or  bene- 
fits. As  a  result,  many  retired  workers 
whose  total  income  during  working 
years  was  substantial,  are  reduced  to  re- 
ceiving minimum  social  security  bene- 
fits. I  certainly  hope  remedial  legisla- 
tion will  be  incorporated  in  the  social 
security  bill  now  in  conference. 

Notwithstanding  the  outcome  of 
across-the-board  congressional  action 
on  this  problem,  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  one  local  union  in  New  York  City 
has  taken  the  initiative  and  has  nego- 
tiated a  contract  whereby  the  employ- 
ers and  the  tip  employees  will  pay  social 
security  taxes  on  a  total  of  $70  a  week — 
the  regular  wages  plus  sufBcient  tip  in- 
come to  make  up  the  difference.  This 
union,  the  35,000-member  New  York 
Hotel  and  Motel  Trades  Coimcil,  AFL- 
CIO — recently  was  successful  in  winning 
approval  of  this  contract  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Tip  Workers  Whi,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Industrial  Bulle- 
tin, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Trp  WcmKERs  Win 


Retired  doorman,  John  Dalton.  who  worked 
in  New  York  City  hotels  for  52  years,  gets  a 
monthly  check  from  the  Social  Secvirity 
Administration  for  $53 — well  below  half  the 
maxlmvun  benefit.  His  problem  Is  that  of 
tip  workers  generally.  Tips  are  subject  to 
the  Federal  (and  State)  Income  tax  but  are 
not  counted  for  social  security  credit.  So 
when  tip  workers  (the  total  In  the  United 
States  is  about  1  million)  retire,  their  bene- 
fits are  computed  on  the  basis  of  their  reg- 
ular wage,  which  Is  smaU  at  best,  almost 
nonexistent  In  some  parts  of  the  South  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dalton's  union,  the  35,000-member 
New  York  Hotel  and  Motel  Trades  CouncU, 
APL-CIO,  has  done  something  about  it,  with 
indispensable  help  from  the  employes  and 
New  York  State's  congressional  delegation. 
Two  years  ago  the  council  proposed  and 
won  a  partial  remedy  to  the  tip  anomaly  at 
the  collective-bargaining  table.  Written  into 
the  5-year  contract,  covering  185  New  York 
City  hotels  and  motels,  was  a  clatise  provid- 
ing that  the  employers  and  tip  employees 
would  pay  their  respective  social  security 
taxes  on  a  total  of  $70  weekly — the  regular 
wage  pltis  suflQclent  tip  income  to  make  up 
the  difference.  This  meant  that  waltov, 
bellmen,  doormen,  package  room  attendants, 
tmd  others  would  get  up  to  $43  more  on  their 
monthly  retirement  checks — still  less  than 
the  mn-TiTwnm  but  a  significant  gain. 

But  the  plan  was  conditional  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Now  a 
joint  effort  by  the  union  and  the  New  York 
City  Hotel  Association,  the  organization  of 
the  employers — energetically  supported  by 
Senator  Ksnioctr  Kkatino  and  other  legis- 
lators from  New  York  State — haa  won  Fed- 
eral ^)proyal. 
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first  major  move  by  the  Federal 
to  redefine   tips   as   wages   for 
purposes,  the  approval  has  a 
1  «yond  the  gain  for  New  York  City 
y  rorkers.    Knowledge  of  the  Federal 
I  one  of  the  factors  behind  the  de- 
;he  House  Ways  and  Means  Corn- 
Incorporate  In  this  year's   social 
a  provision  making  tips  credlt- 
Joclal  security  purposes.     And  the 
from   New   York   who  worked   to 
of  the  $70  plan  likewise  used 

in  behalf  of  that  provision. 

Lb  written,  the  House-passed  bUl 

he  Senate.    If  the  tip  provision  is 

here,  the  Nation's  tip  workers  will 

obtained  equal  treatment  under 

secxirlty  system.     And  If  not.  the 

_^tive  approval  of  the  $70  plan  re- 

{becedent  offering  other  unions  and 

a  means  of  giving  a  measure  of 

help  to  tip  workers. 

T  York  City   hotel  industry  has 

the  door  on  the  tip  issue,"  says 

president  of  the  Hotel  and  Motel 
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achievement  of  the  $70  plan  was  par- 
sweet   to   the    union   and    its    tip 
numbers  because  it  was  the  result  of 
of  what  sometimes  seemed  hope- 
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World  War  n  the  union  asked  New 

In  Washington  to  act  on  the 

tip  workers.    Then,  and  In  foUow- 

It  and  other  unions  aroused  the 

sympathetic  Interest  of  a  number  of  these 

of  Congress,  several  of  whom  spon- 

s  defining  tips  as  wages  for  social 

purposes.     In  1949   the  House  In- 

tlp  provision  generally  similar  to 

one  In  a  social  security  bill,  but 

Finance  Committee  knocked   it 

other  years  tip  legislation  simply 

committee. 

1957,  seeking  administrative  rather 

Islatlve    action,    the    Hotel    Trades 

(the   name   change    to   New   York 

Motel   Trades   Council   came   In 

,._  succeed  in  winning  the  approval 

Social   Security  Administration  and 

Revenue  Service  for  social  security 

the  service  stipends  paid  to  ban- 

Since  these  are  part  of  the 

by  the  customer  and  readily  ac- 

for,   the  Federal   Government  was 

iccept  them  as  wages  with  only  a 

slight    departure    from    previous 


ai  d 
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g  merally  remained  unacceptable,  and 
the  union  again  sought  action  by 
A  delegation  of  tip  worker  mem- 
to  Washington  and  met  with  mem- 
.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
eflort  to  get  their  approval  of  tip 
in.     But  high  hopes   were  dashed, 
efforts  over  the  next  few  years 
c|)uncil  and  organized  labor  generally 
nothing.     The  tip  workers  in  the 
membership   grew   increasingly   re- 
It  seemed  to  them  they  were  re- 
flrst-class  citizens  by  the  Income 
but  In  some  lesser  category 
came  to  social  security  benefits. 
1963  the  vmlon  harked  back  to  the 
_^  on  banquet  waiters  and  decided 
on  an  effort  to  get  It  broadened, 
conviction  that  its  case  would  be 
_  If  It  had  a  practical  plan  In 
and  knowing  too  that  some  of 
_^'er8   had   a   sympathetic   under- 
of  the  problem.  It  took  the  Issue  to 
bargaining  table.     The  result 
.31,  the  $70  plan.    Like  the  union 
]^edlcal  fund  and  many  other  benefits 
by   New  York  City  hotel  workers, 
product  of  generally  rational  and 
3klng     union-management     rela- 
slnce  the  formation  of  the  Hotel 
:3ouneil  s  qtiarter  ceiitary  ago. 
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This  is  the  contract  clause  that  will  have 
a  place  In  the  history  of  the  social  security 
system : 

"Effective  June  1,  1963,  all  tip  employees, 
except  those  in  the  banquet  department, 
shall  be  deemed  for  each  weekly  payroll 
period  beginning  after  said  date,  to  have 
certified  and  accounted  to  their  respective 
employers  for  an  amount  of  gratuities  that 
they  have  received,  which  amount,  when 
added  to  their  respective  weekly  gross  salary, 
shall  equal  the  total  sum  of  $70;  and  the 
respective  employers  shall  pay  and  make 
deductions  for  Federal  social  security  tax 
purposes  based  upon  such  sum  of  $70  per 
week  for  each  of  these  employees." 

Attorneys  for  the  union  and  employers 
drafted  the  clause  carefully  to  make  It  con- 
form to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
rulings,  but  nevertheless,  14  days  after  the 
plan  went  Into  effect,  Washington  rejected 
it.  A  letter  to  the  union  and  the  hotel  group 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  the  aim  of  the  plan 
but  cited  technical  obstacles  In  the  way  of 
approval. 

That  letter  was  not  taken  as  the  final 
word,  and  there  began  a  year-long,  ultimately 
successful  effort,  to  persuade  Federal  officials 
to  take  a  second  look  at  the  $70  plan  and 
reconsider  the  question  of  its  validity.  A 
13-member  Hotel  and  Motel  Trades  Council 
tip  committee,  including  9  waiters  and 
bellmen,  guided  a  spirited  campaign  that 
had  political,  publicity,  and  legal  aspects. 
The  climax  came  last  May  27  when  a  delega- 
tion of  240  tip  workers  from  New  York  City 
hotels,  plus  union  officers  and  attorneys,  con- 
fronted Social  Security  Administration  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Ball  and  other  Federal 
officials  in  Washington  and  presented  a  care- 
fully prepared  case  for  the  $70  plan. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  union  were  Mr. 
Rubin;  Sidney  E.  Cohn,  an  attorney,  and 
onetime  waiter;  Vangel  Kamaras,  a  vice 
president  of  Local  6.  Hotel  and  Club  Em- 
ployees, and  chairman  of  the  tip  committee; 
and  a  half  dozen  of  the  rank-and-file  dele- 
gates, all  of  whom  had  dug  into  their  own 
pockets  to  pay  for  the  trip.  Their  cases 
ranged  from  retired  Mr.  Dal  ton's  statement 
about  his  $53  monthly  check,  to  an  elaborate 
memorandum  of  law.  In  that  memorandum, 
in  addition  to  an  opinion  by  Justice  Ben- 
jamin Cardoza  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  various  Federal  court  decisions,  the 
union  relied  heavily  on  New  Yor*  State 
agency  rulings  and  practices.  The  State's  ac- 
ceptance of  tips  as  wages  for  the  purposes 
of  minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  unemployment  Insurance  was  shown. 
Citations  included  a  1917  workmen's  com- 
pensation case  (Sloat  v,  Rochester  Taxi  Cab 
Co.),  a  1959  opinion  of  the  State  attorney 
general,  and  section  517  of  the  New  York 
State  labor  law. 

The  turning  point  in  the  fight  for  the  $70 
plan — the  Washington  meeting — elicited 
from  Commissioner  Ball  the  statement  that 
he  had  gained  some  new  Insights  into  it  and 
a  promise  that  it  would  be  reexamined.  In 
mid-July,  after  a  study  of  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  meeting  and  supplementary 
data  supplied  later,  Mr.  Ball  notified  the 
union  and  the  Hotel  Association  that  "the 
$70  weekly  amount  •  •  ♦  may  be  deemed 
to  be  creditable  as  wages  for  social  security 
benefit  purposes." 

But  the  achievement  was  possible  because 
the  union  was  not  alone.  The  Hotel  Asso- 
ciation stood  by  the  $70  plan  after  the  Initial 
rejection  by  Washington.  Its  attorneys 
joined  those  from  the  vuiion  in  a  series  of 
conferences  with  Federal  officials,  and  it 
worked  with  the  union  in  preparing  evidence 
for  their  consideration.  The  Federal  deci- 
sion finally  turned  on  whether  it  could  be 
shown   that  New  York  City   hotel   tip   em- 


ployees actually  receive  at  least  $70  a  m^ 
In  salary  and  tips.  Part  of  the  key  endmoB 
demonstrating  this  came  from  the  emplovQ, 

And  wh.'it  may  have  been  the  deddiu^ 
factor  was  the  intervention  of  Senator^jt^ 
INC  and  other  Members  of  Congress  froin 
New  York.  Senator  Keating's  personal  ai>. 
pearance  at  the  Washington  meeting  wm» 
dramatic  moment.  An  early  champion  of 
the  cause  of  tip  workers  who  had  authored 
one  of  the  tip  bills  stuck  in  conunittec,  the 
Senator  spoke  without  notes  out  of  his  full 
knowledge  of  the  legal  and  substantive  a«- 
pects  of  the  issue.  Capping  an  eloquent  re- 
view of  the  situation,  he  described  the  hotel 
Industry's  $70  plan  as  "reisonable  alter- 
native" to  legislation  by  Congress,  found  the 
Initial  rejection  of  it  by  Washington  "be- 
wildering," and  called  for  reconsideration 
and  approval  as  "simple  Justice"  to  tip  work- 
ers. 

About  a  score  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  State,  including  Sen- 
ator Jacob  JAvrrs,  likewise  urged  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  accept  the  170 
pLin.  Particularly  active  were  Representa- 
tives John  V.  Lindsay  and  Seymour  Halphm. 
both  of  whom  took  the  floor  In  the  House  to 
endorse  the  $70  plan,  and  Representative 
Eugene  J.  Keogh,  who  was  especially  helplui 
as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Pending  the  Washington  decision,  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  social  security  taxes  on 
the  difference  between  the  regular  wage  and 
$70  have  been  paid  into  a  fund  held  in 
escrow  by  Herman  A.  Gray,  acting  arbitrator 
for  the  New  York  City  hotel  Industry.  Al- 
ready in  excess  of  $500,000,  this  sum  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  District  Director  o(f  In- 
ternal  Revenue  for  crediting  to  the  accounti 
of  the  tip  workers. 

What  once  looked  like  a  hopelees  cause  haj 
resulted  In  a  victory  for  New  York's  tip  work- 
ers; the  accomplishment  is  evidence  that 
when  labor  and  management  Join  forces 
toward  a  mutual  goal,  and  with  the  aid  of 
conscientious  legislators,  success  is  In- 
evitable. 

BYELORUSSIAN  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Byelo- 
russian immigrants  to  this  country  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  continued 
hope  of  their  brothers  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  freedom  might  once  again 
be  theirs.  We  Americans  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  assisting  these  brave 
people  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  fight  for  our  own 
freedom,  nor  can  we  forget  the  sacrifices 
of  the  thousands  of  Byelorussians  who 
defended  the  allied  cause,  first  againrt 
the  oppressors  from  the  West,  and  them 
against  the  oppressors  from  the  East 
Their  courageous  stand  is  a  solemn  re- 
minder that  the  freedom  we  enjoy  is  for- 
cibly denied  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  Byel- 
orussian-American Association's  reso- 
lution, "Twenty  Years  in  the  Free 
World." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  of  the   Sixth   Convention  or 

Byelorussians   or   Nokth   America,  Hb* 

Under    the    Slogan,    "20    Years    in   tB 

Free  World,"  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  on 

September  6,  1964 

1.  As  a  result  of  World  War  n  and  the  «ec 
ond  occupation  of  Byelorussia  by  the  Bolsbe- 
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.„  1044  Kreat  numbers  of  Byelorus- 
'?*".?ound  ihlmselvee  in  the  West.  Sonie 
"^°!  !^  fearing  an  unknown  and  uncertain 
<**  *^!.^;  foreign  countries,  returned  to  their 
^"^""f  ?H  a'S  the  end  of  the  war.  Others 
'^"'"/Scimy  repatriated.  Still  others  chose 
**'  nonviable  path  of  political  emigration. 
the  ""«"j;Xn  and  particularly  its  ideolog- 
^i'.S  national  leadership,  dedicated  itself 
'"*  ,L  taSk  of  continuing  abroad  the  activ- 
^  ^r  ^tional  liberation  which  It  was  un- 
ity for  national  "^^ „,„„^  h«m«.iand      It 


'*^,ftL  pursue  n  its  enslaved  homeland.  It 
*  hpSoS  to  develop,  strengthen,  and  con- 
ll°?t  oropaganda  In  the  free  world  for  the 
•*."  \ff  the  act  of  March  25,  1918-the  idea 
"^A%ree  and  independent  Byelorussia,  which 
baS  bfen  trampled  and  dishonored  by  the 
Bolshevik  occupant.  ,   „  „„, 

0  Tn  the  free  world,  the  Byelorussian  eml- 
,-,tinn  has  encountered  the  sympathetic  and 
^ien3?y  response  of  the  democratic  nations 
25  pZfe  among  whom  destiny  had  brought 
thPm  to  live  and  to  work.  Throughout  the 
?ee  w^rld.  and  above  all  in  the  United 
elites  and  Canada,  where  the  largest  num- 
^  of  Byelorussian  emigres  are  concen- 
S^  there  has  been  a  steady  and  satis- 
Sctory  development  of  Byelorussian  orga- 
Szatlonal  life,  cultural  activities  such  as 
achooU  of  Byelorussian  studies  and  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  newspapers  and  books,  religious 

fe  and  political  activity.  Everyone  here 
enjoys  full  cultural  autonomy,  while  every 
trace  of  such  autonomy  has  been  eradicated 
on  Byelorussian  territories  not  Included  in 
the  BSSR..  and  also  in  Siberia  and  the 
vlrKln'  lands  of  Kazakhstan,  where  many 
thousands  of  Byelorussians  have  been  de- 
ported. ,  ^^ 

3  In  the  area  of  political  activity  and  the 
Dopularlzatlon  among  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world  of  the  Byelorussian  cause  of  na- 
tional liberation,  the  achievements  of  the 
Byelorussian  emigration  for  the  past  20  years 
have  been  very  substantial.  The  govern- 
ments and  political  forces  of  the  West,  which 
had  formerly  been  poorly  informed  concern- 
ine  the  problem  of  national  liberation  of  the 
Byelorussian  people,  are  today— chiefly 
thanks  to  the  activity  of  the  emigres— aware 
of  UB,  sympathetic  toward  our  plight,  and 
support  us  politically  and  morally. 

4  With  every  passing  year,  the  emigres' 
work  for  national  liberation  reaches  deeper 
through  various  channels  across  the  Iron 
Curtain  Into  enslaved  Byelorussia,  and 
strengthens  our  people's  hopes  for  liberation. 
This  is  why  the  Soviet  Union,  which  care- 
fully ignored  the  existence  and  activities 
of  the  Byelortisslan  political  emigration  dur- 
ing the  early  postwar  years,  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  compelled  to  speak  of  them 
openly.  The  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  besmirch 
the  Byelorussian  emigration  morally  and  to 
compromise  it  politically  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  and  the  Western  World, 
representing  it  as  a  clique  of  unprincipled 
careerists  and  venal  agents  of  American  In- 
telligence. However,  no  Soviet  provocations 
or  diversions,  and  none  of  the  slanderous 
vilifications  aimed  at  the  emigre  leadership, 
have  accomplished  their  purpose. 

5.  While  the  Byelorussian  emigration  In 
the  free  world  has  every  opportunity  to  carry 
on  Its  national  activity  in  all  areas  of  public 
life,  the  yoke  of  slavery  continues  to  strangle 
our  freedom-loving  people.  Our  people  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  economic  exploitation, 
social  Injustice  and  unheard-of  mockery  over 
the  faith  of  its  forebears.  It  Is  deprived  of 
basic  political  rights  and  opportunities  for 
free  national  development.  Systematic  Rus- 
Biflcatlon,  especially  in  the  field  of  language, 
national  discrimination,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  Byelorussian  families  and  youth  on 
the  virgin  lands  of  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia 
are  aimed,   by   gradually    undermining   the 


Byelorussian  national  potential,  at  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  Byelorussians  as  a  nation. 

6.  But    ruthless    oppression,    moral    and 
physical  terror  and  national  discrimination 
cannot  break  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  in 
the  Byelorussian  people,  or  to  quench  its  un- 
shakable striving  for  liberation  and  full  de- 
velopment as  a  national  entity.    The  Byelo- 
russian's devotion  to,  and  love  of,  his  na- 
tional tradition,  culture  and  native  tongue 
not  only  have  not  weakened,  but  are  steadily 
growing   stronger   and   prompting   the   most 
resolute  resistance  to  Russiflcatlon.    This  re- 
sistance is  so  great  among  the  people,  and 
particularly  among  the  national  intelligen- 
tsia—writers, leaders  In  every  culttiral  area, 
teachers   and  student  youth — that  none   of 
the  measures   employed   by   the   Bolsheviks 
have  been  able,  or  shall  be  able,  to  crush  It. 
On  the  basis  of  all  we  have  outlined  above, 
we,  the  Byelorussians  of  North  America,  as- 
sembled at  our  6th  convention  on  September 
5-7,  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  pro- 
claim to  our  people  at  home  and  to  the  free 
world,  that : 

1 .  We  condemn  the  criminal  Russian  Com- 
munist policy  in  Byelorussia,  a  policy  of 
economic  exploitation,  political,  national  and 
religious  suppression,  and  Rtisslfication. 

2.  We  bow  our  heads  before  the  glorious 
memory  of  the  many  thotisands  of  sons  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  fight  against  communism,  and 
we  voice  our  admiration  for,  and  gratitude 
to,  all  who  unflinchingly  carry  on  this  fight 
for  liberation  in  our  enslaved,  but  unvan- 
qulshed,  homeland. 

3.  We  express  oiu-  deep  appreciation  to 
the  American  and  Canadian  peoples  who, 
prompted  by  humanitarian  sentiments  and 
fulfilling  the  principles  of  democracy,  have 
given  ovir  emigration  asylum  and  equal  civil 
rights. 

4.  As  United  States  and  Canadian  citizens 
who  loyally  fulfill  our  duties  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  we  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  Parliament  to  champion  and 
support  the  Byelorussian  pe<H>le*s  struggle 
for  national  liberation  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  In  full  consonance  with  the 
traditlona,l  observance  and  active  support  by 
both  countries  of  the  idea  of  freedom  and 
independence  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

5.  Today,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  our  life  In  the  free  world,  we 
offer  a  solemn  vow  that  we  shall  not  cease 
our  struggle  for  national  liberation  until 
the  Ideas  of  freedom  and  independence,  pro- 
claimed by  the  Council  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  in  the  act  of  March 
25,  1918,  are  fully  achieved  and  realized. 

Stanislaxx  Stankevich, 
Chairman  of  the  Convention. 
September  6,  1964,  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
U.S.A. 


BLOCKED  SPACE   SERVICE  BY   AIR 
CARGO  CARRIERS 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
7,  1964,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
adopted  Policy  Statements  Amendment 
No.  3  to  Part  399.  That  policy  statement 
was: 

To  permit  all-cargo  carriers  to  provide 
blocked  space  service  to  (1)  such  combina- 
tion carriers  as  may  choose  to  use  it  to  pro- 
vide service  over  routes  which  are  certificated 
to  both  the  combination  and  the  all-cargo 
carrier  Involved;  (2)  air  freight  forwarders; 
and  (3)  large  voliime  Individual  shippers. 

It  was  the  further  "policy  of  the  Board 
not  to  permit  combination  carriers  to 
pro-vlde  blocked  space  service." 


The  action  of  the  Board  was  a  con- 
troversial one,  as  indicated  by  the  appeal 
to  the  courts  by  the  large  combination 
carriers.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
was  a  timely  action  consistent  with  the 
objective  which  the  Board  was  created 
to  serve. 

The  late  Senator  McCarran  aptly 
stated  tlie  objective  as  follows: 

It  is  our  object  and  purpose  that  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  shall  be  set  up  by  the  bill 
which  eventually  will  not  only  give  to  the 
great  operators  •  •  •  but  will  give  to  the 
small  operators  an  opportunity  to  have  life, 
if  I  may  so  express  it  tersely,  and  to  have 
the  right  to  operate,  and  to  have  the  right 
to  enjoy  their  Investment  and  the  fruit  of 
their  courage,  because  It  requires  investment 
and  courage  to  initiate  airlines.  The  whole 
object,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  initiat- 
ing this  legislation  has  been  to  establish 
an  Independent  agency  so  that  [the  small) 
airlines  *  •  •  may  have  a  secure  place  in 
the  picture  for  their  service.  (83  Congres- 
sioN.'VL  Record  6848-6849) 

This  policy  was  no  radical  departure 
from  previous  policy.  The  Board  ex- 
plained it  in  these  words : 

It  is  clear  that  there  already  exists  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  combination  carriers, 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  all-cargo  carriers, 
on  the  other,  inherent  in  the  terms  of  their 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity and  their  operating  responsibilities 
thereunder.  Thus  the  Board  has  already 
established  a  delineation  of  roles  for  the  all- 
cargo  and  the  combination  carriers.  The 
policy  adopted  herein  accomplishes  a  fur- 
ther delineation  of  the  respective  roles  of 
these  two  groups  of  air  carriers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Board's  authority  under  sec- 
tion 416(a)  of  the  act  to  establish  such  just 
and  reasonable  cleisslfications  or  groups  of 
air  carriers  as  the  nature  of  their  services 
shall  require. 

In  1962  the  Board  had  concluded  that 
the  domestic  all-cargo  carriers  have 
earned  themselves  a  place  as  all-cargo 
specialists  in  the  U.S.  air  transport  sys- 
tem (Domestic  Cargo-Mail  Service  Case, 
order  E-1830,  May  3, 1962,  docket  10067) . 

If  we  are  to  expect  the  weak  segment  of 
the  air  transportation  system  to  exist 
and  prosper  as  intended  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act,  we  must  recognize  the 
need  for  some  protection  of  their  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  in  which  they  earned 
themselves  a  place. 

The  large  combination  carriers  should 
recall  their  history,  which  began  with  a 
period  of  protection  and  sustenance  by 
the  Government.  It  has  taken  over  25 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  in  1938  for  them  to  reach 
their  present  stability  and  profitability. 
This  has  come  from  a  combination  of 
Government  subsidy  in  years  past,  mail 
contracts,  passenger,  and  freight  cargo, 
and  able  leadership  in  the  airlines. 

The  combination  carriers  have  become 
financially  strong,  and  still  enjoy  sub- 
stantial advantages  over  the  all-cargo 
carriers.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  spirit 
derogatory  of  the  large  carriers.  Their 
strength  is  a  good  investment  for  our 
Nation;  their  capacity  is  a  plus  of  which 
all  of  us  are  proud. 

Ten  of  the  combination  carriers  are 
among    the    50    largest    transportation 
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all-cargo  carriers  appear  among  the  50 
largest  transportation  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Company 


[Jnlted  Air  Lines. 

Pan  American 

American ..- 

rWA — 

Eastern 


Operating 
revenues ' 


Assets '      :  N'et  Income  ' 


Net  In- 
come as 
percent  of 
Invested 
capital  * 


TTiomands 
$622,864 
560,917 
488.057 
476.533 
354,980 


noiuands 
$635,391 
552. 736 
687,  572 
511,510 
318, 749 


Thousand/ 

$14,712 

33.568 

17.203 

19.840 

(37. 760) 


6.6 
19.3 
10.6 
19.5 


>  ConaoU4at«d  operating  revenoes  for  calendar  year  1063. 

u  lets  employed  in  basineBB,  net  of  depreciation,  as  of  Dec  31. 1002. 
sn  parentheses  are  losses, 
on  the  invested  capital  as  of  Dec.  31,  1063. 


RESOLljnON   OP   THE   NEW   YORK 
STAT  5  COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 


poiit 


Mr 
unanlm< 
this 

the  Ne^ 
commei 
signed 
the  ArtJ 

Then 
tion 
Record, 


JAVITS.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 

[  >us  consent  to  have  printed  at 

.  in  the  Record  a  resolution  of 

York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

ding  the  bill  which  the  President 

o  create  a  National  Council  on 
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being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


RXSOLXTTIOM 


WhereM  on  September  3.   1964,  bill  HJt. 
signed   by   the   President  of   the 
States  creating  for  the  first  time  in 
history  a  National  Council  on 
maintain,  encourage,  and  increase 
resources  of  the  United  States; 
I.  belt 
by  the  New  York  State  Ccmncil 
Arts,  That  It  commends  President 
Balnes  Johnson  and  the  88th  Con- 
passage  of  this  bUl.    Furthermore, 
particularly  cites  the  sxistained 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New 
E^preeentatlve    Johk   V.   Ldtosat   of 
and      Representative     Frank 
.  J«.  of  New  Jersey,  for  enactment 
legislation.     In   addition,    the    New 
Council  on  the  Arts  takes  this 
to   acknowledge   the  profound 
that  was  made  to  the  arts  and 
:  eallzatlon  of  this  law  by  President 
Kennedy. 

H.  Knox,  chairman;  Dr.  Henry 

Moe.   vice   chairman;    Reginald 

Mrs.  Harmar  Brereton;   Angus 

Theodore  M.  Hancock;   Miss 

Hayes;   Dr.  Louis  Clark  Jones; 

davld  M.  Keiaer;   Mrs.  David  Levene; 

J.  Manutl;  Hale  Woodruff;  Jolin 

Hlghtower.  executive  director;  Wil- 

Ubm  Hull,  assistant  director. 


Alfred 


UNITED      STATES      FAVORS 
MONETARY     REFORM 


JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  the  re- 
concluded  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
il  Monetary  Fund  in  Tokyo  Is  one 
nost  Important  In  the  post- World 
history    of    the   international 
,  system, 
his  meeting,  the  United  States, 
as  late  as  mid- 1963  insisted  that 
S3rstem  was  adequate,  went 


ex  sting 


on  record  in  favor  of  liberalizing  the  ex- 
isting system.  At  a  news  conference  in 
Tokyo.  Secretary  Dillon  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

We  think  that  the  problem  Is  to  find.  In 
adequate  time,  a  new  way  and  a  new  source 
of  making  additional  liquidity  available  to 
the  wcarld  as  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficits  come  to  an  end. 

According  to  news  reports  the  admin- 
istration is  now  more  favorably  consid- 
ering proposals  for  expanding  the  IMF 
into  a  world  central  bank  empowered  to 
receive  deposits  from  member  nations,  to 
provide  long-term  loans  to  developing 
nations  and  to  others  who  are  suffering 
from  extended  balance-of -pasmaents  def- 
icits, even  if  such  loans  exceed  reserves. 
This  type  of  lending  is  the  way  U.S.  com- 
mercial banks  create  credit  and  expand 
our  money  supply.  Administration  ofiQ- 
cials  are  quoted  as  being  in  favor  of  a 
serious  and  workable  proposal  that 
would  strengthen  the  development  of  the 
IMP  into  a  world  central  bank,  and 
would  welcome  wide-ranging  public  dis- 
cussion of  just  how  this  may  be  achieved. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  press  that  it  was 
tacitly  agreed  by  Western  financial 
leaders  at  the  Tokyo  conference  that  in 
the  future  the  growth  in  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  international  credit  should  be 
managed  to  some  degree,  and  not  just 
result  from  such  factors  as  how  much 
gold  happens  to  be  mined  and  how  big 
are  the  deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  in- 
ternational pasmients.  But  it  is  of  cru- 
cial importance  that  those  who  have 
argued  as  recently  as  2  or  3  years  ago — 
and  this  includes  the  U.S.  policymak- 
ers— that  the  present  international 
monetary  system  is  adequate  are  now 
saying  that  gradual  changes  in  the  func- 
tioning and  credit -creating  mechanism 
of  the  international  monetary  system 
are  bound  to  come. 

During  the  past  few  months  proposals 
for  reform  ranged  from  the  expansion 
of  the  IMF  into  a  world  central  bank 
to  suggestions  by  Mr.  Schweitzer,  man- 
aging director  of  the  IMF,  to  create  a 
new  system  of  national  deposits  In  the 
IMP,  or  to  permit  investments  by  the 
Fund  in  the  securities  of  member  coun- 
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tries.  Regardless  of  the  method  thu 
may  be  worked  out  in  the  future^ 
U.S.  Government  now  seeming^  recos 
nizes  the  need  to  start  to  lay  the  foin>S' 
tions  of  an  expanded  IMP,  one  wltt 
sufficient  reserves  to  permit  the  ordo^ 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  int^^ 
tional  transactions. 

As  one  who  has  been  advocating  the 
need  for  world  monetary  refonn 
throughout  1963  and  this  year.  I  am  of 
course,  extremely  gratified  that  at  last 
the  need  for  such  reform  has  been  bet- 
ter received  by  the  United  States,  at 
least  in  principle.  I  am  convinced  that 
plans  should  be  made  now,  while  there 
is  still  time  and  room  for  maneuver,  fcr 
the  eventual  overhaul  of  the  system 'and 
in  the  direction  that  has  apparently 
been  decided  upon  in  Tokyo.  The  IMP 
is  eminently  qualified  as  a  result  of  17 
years  of  experience  to  take  on  added 
responsibility  for  managing  the  world'i 
monetary  system. 

As  a  first  step.  I  am  urging  Secretary 
Dillon  to  make  a  personal  report  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committee*-- 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  and  for 
approving  any  increase  in  the  U5. 
quota  in  the  IMF,  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committeeg 
which  must  concern  themselves  with  the 
impact  of  changes  in  the  international 
monetary  system  on  U.S.  monetary 
policy,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
our  gold  reserves,  and  the  congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  studying  inter- 
national economic  and  financial  matten 
for  several  years.  The  decisions  that 
have  reportedly  been  reeushed  are  ol 
vital  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  Corigress  should  not  be  made  to 
rely  on  newspaper  stories  to  find  out 
what  happened. 

The  time  is  also  ripe  for  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  to  un- 
dertake full  and  public  hearings  early 
in  1965  to  examine  various  proposals 
such  as  the  Triffln  plan,  the  Bemstein 
plan,  the  Zolotas  plan,  and  others  for 
the  expansion  of  interrmtional  credit 
with  a  view  to  informing  the  public  of 
this  vital  problem  and  to  assist  the  exe^ 
utive  branch  in  developing  a  workable 
approach  toward  reform. 

Looking  beyond  these  hearings  I  ton- 
see  the  need  for  an  international  con- 
ference first  at  the  experts  level  and 
then  at  the  Cabinet  level.  On  July  10, 
1963.  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  53  calling  on  the  President  to 
call  for  an  International  Economic  Con- 
ference and  to  take  initiatives  with  the 
IMP  to  devise  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  permanently  strengthening  the 
international  credit  and  monetray  mech- 
anism. Although  no  hearings  have  yet 
been  scheduled  by  the  Senate  Por^ 
Relations  Committee  on  the  resolution, 
events  of  the  past  year  fully  bear  out  the 
need  for  early  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  per- 
taining to  the  Tokyo  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


«*,-rP  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
J&??^wereorden.d  to  be  printed 

^e  RBCORD.  as  follows. 

Zjl  IS  SHirriNO  roE  World  Cwmir:  Tacit 

^^«,«otEmbiging  on  Nekd  foe  Man- 

^^^  BANK  END  MnmNCS  m  Tokto 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

^     An  deleeates  to  the  International 

'^VJri^nd^dVloTld    Bank    annual 

**'"'H^8c2Sred  to  the  four  comers  of  the 

°t^h  tiie^  ^8  a  widespread  awareness  that 

^ei^g  n:J  had  been  added  to  the  world 

'^^uf  few'Jt.vernors  of  the  Bank  and  the 
-^  priressed  It  openly  and  publicly,  the 
^  .SrSw"  is  a  tacit  decision  that  In 
;^ut^  t?e  gro^  in  the  world's  supply 
TinSStlonal  liquidity  must  be  managed 
°^  ^?  dewee  Mid  not  just  result  from 
*°  !I^hLhS  ttctoTB  as  how  much  gdd 
Tmln^e^'arSJ  big  are  the  deficits  in  the 
TTS  international  payments.  ^..«^k« 

^^Uquldlty"  is  the  word  used  to  describe 
the  total  of  nations'  reserves  of  gold  Mid  for- 
^1  PichanKC  mainly  dollars,  and  their  ac- 
oSto  c?St  It  is  ttie  means  of  settlement 
orde^cTtTand  surpluses  In  nations'  Inter- 

-r  mSterT-was  mied  with  te^ 
that  none  but  a  handful  of  BpeclallBts  had 
em  heard  of  a  few  years  ago-"owned  re- 
«^e8"  versus  "credit  faculties."  "conditional 
Sdlty"  versus   "unconditional  liquidity." 

ORDERLY    GROWTH    SOUGHT 

But  the  very  existence  of  these  terms,  and 
the  debate,  constituted  a  tacit  decision  that 
the  world  in  the  future  wUl  endeavor  to 
Jeatlan  orderly  growth  In  liquidity.  The 
issue  is  of  major  Importance  to  prosperity 
in  all  nations,  because  Insufficient  liquidity 
could  force  the  world  Into  an  economic  de- 
pression as  it  was  forced  in  the  1930'8. 

In  practical  terms,  the  new  tacit  consensus 
means  that  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
international  financial  Innovations  In  the 
years  ahead,  though  no  one  can  forecast 
whether  It  will  be  in  2  years  or  5. 

Because  there  Is  obviously  still  no  con- 
sensus on  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
the  ways  of  solving  it— a  lack  of  consensus 
emphasized  by  the  clash  of  views  here  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France— no  one 
can  forecast,  either,  what  exact  form  the 
Innovations  will  take. 

But  men  who  Insisted  as  recently  as  2  or 
3  years  ago  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  present  world  monetary  system 
were  saying  at  the  bank  and  fund  meeting 
that  gradual  changes  were  bound  to  come. 

It  might  be  a  new  system  of  national  de- 
posits in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
It  might  be  Investments  by  the  Fund  In  in- 
dividual countries  or  International  agencies 
as  a  means  of  creating  new  national  reserves. 

But  whatever  It  Is,  the  nations  are  agreed 
thAt  new  liquidity  must  not  come  from  a 
continuation  of  deficits  In  their  International 
payments  by  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
two  nations  that  have  "reserve"  currencies. 

Given  this  measvire  of  agreement,  the 
clashes  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain on  one  side,  and  France  with  the  partial 
backing  of  some  European  countries  on  the 
other,  are  Important  but  not  decisive  for 
the  future.  In  the  view  of  many  here. 

In  addition,  It  became  evident  that  the 
"conservative"  continental  Europeans  were 
not  as  one-sidedly  conservative  as  they  had 
once  apf)eared. 

STINGINC    CRrXICISM 

Italy,  for  example,  allowed  It  to  be  known 
In  private  that  she  did  not  endorse  the  view 
backed  by  France  and  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way came  out  with  some  stinging  criticism 
of  the  position  expressed   by  France,  West 
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Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  that  the  pres- 
ent world  system  is  menaced  mainly  by  In- 
flation. 

For  the  next  year  or  so.  the  system  wUl 
fxmction  as  always,  with  the  increase  in 
members'  quotas  In  the  Monetary  Fund 
agreed  upon  at  the  annual  meeting  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  nations*  access  to 
credit,  if  needed  and  warranted,  to  bolster 
their  reserves. 

One  of  the  issues  here.  sUU  unresolved,  is 
whether  future  additions  to  Uquldlty  should 
be  in  the  form  of  credit  or  in  "owned" 
reserves.  The  United  States  and  Britain  sug- 
gested credit;  the  Netherlands  suggested 
new  reserves  that  would  be  owned  by  nations. 
But  this  difference  of  view,  while  it  raises 
a  difficult  problem,  does  not  mask  the 
general  awareness  of  a  need  for  some  more 
conscious  management  of  the  monetary  sjrs- 
tem  in  the  future. 

"The  cage  of  orthodoxy  has  been  im^- 
locked,"  a  high  American  official  observed. 
"We  win  definitely  move  on  from  here.  And 
I  think  youll  find  that  the  movement  will 
be  In  the  direction  of  expansion  of  liquidity — 
prudent  expansion  but  still  expansion." 


UNrriD  States  Leans  to  Flexible 
Credtt  Idea 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 
In  a  fundamental  change  of  policy,  admin- 
istration officials  are  warming  to  the  Idea  of 
an  International  bank  \hat  would  both  as- 
sure adequate  growth  In  the  world  supply 
of  money  and  credit  and  hasten  development 
of  the  poorer  nations. 

This  shift  In  thinking  was  revealed  yes- 
terday in  the  walse  of  annual  meetings  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  In  Tokyo. 

According  to  official  U.S.  sources,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  now  pondering  whether  the 
IMF  might  not  be  expanded  Into  such  a 
superbank  by  encouraging  nations  with  sur- 
pluses in  their  International  accounts  to  de- 
posit excess  reserves  In  the  Fund. 

Now  limited  to  advances  to  help  stabilize 
members'  currencies,  the  IMF's  lending  au- 
thority would  be  expanded  to  include  long- 
term  loans  for  development  of  poorer  na- 
tions and  to  other  countries  for  seeing  them 
through   extended  periods   of   International 

deficits.  „  .  , 

While  stlU  maintaining  their  official  posi- 
tion that  the  supply  of  international  credit 
Is  sufficient  to  finance  trade  now,  American 
authorities  have  clearly  embraced  an  expan- 
sionary policy  for  the  futvire. 

This  puts  them  at  odds  with  the  French, 
who  In  Tokyo  advanced  a  plan  for  a  10- 
natlon  currency  tied  to  a  gold  standard 
which  Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
branded  as  unduly  restrictive. 

"We  think  that  the  problem  Is  to  find  In 
adequate  time  a  new  way  and  a  new  source 
of  making  additional  liquidity  available  to 
the  world  as  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficits  come  to  an  end,"  Dillon  said  last 
week  In  Tokyo.  "And  this  Is  quite  contrary 
to  the  basic  French  thesis." 

In  raising  the  curtain  partially  on  "a  new 
way  and  a  new  source,"  an  administration 
official  stressed  yesterday  that  Government 
thinking  on  the  subject  Is  still  fluid  and 
amorphous.  "We're  wide  open"  to  other 
Ideas,  he  said. 

But  this  thinking  has  clearly  undergone  a 
revolutionary  change  from  2  years  ago  when 
the  United  States  stoutly  maintained  the 
existing  international  monetary  machinery 
was  adequate  and  resisted  suggestions  to  re- 
vamp It^— particularly  proposals  to  create  a 
"world  central  bank." 

Unlike  the  IMF  as  now  constituted,  such  a 
central  bank  could  create  new  money  by 
loaning  more  funds  than  it  had  in  reserve. 
This  is  how  commercial  banks  expand  the 
domestic  money  supply. 


Asked  if  current  thinking  embraced  a 
world  central  bank,  the  administration 
source  significantly  suggested  that  "every- 
thing that  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  (In- 
ternational Monetary)  Fund  Is  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  world  central  bank." 

But  an  IMP  expanded  along  lines  tenta- 
tively suggested  by  the  administration  would 
not  necessarily  have  this  credit-creating 
power,  he  added. 

The  official  offered  a  tlpoff  to  the  change 
In  Government  policy.  He  said  that  xxntll 
recently  It  was  necessary  fpr  the  administra- 
tion to  take  a  "sour  position"  on  all  sugges- 
tions for  major  change  In  the  world  monetary 
setup  for  fear  that  free-wheeling  public  dis- 
cussion would  prove  hazardous  to  the  dollar, 
then  under  pressure  overseas. 

With  confidence  In  the  dollar  Improved  and 
a  "cooperative  understanding"  established 
with  other  major  countries,  the  official  said, 
the  administration  now  welcomes  wide- 
ranging  public  discussion  of  conflicting  pro- 
posals by  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions for  revamping  international  credit 
mechanisms. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  U.S.  deficit  on 
International  payments  has  helped  finance 
world  trade  through  a  net  outflow  of  dollars 
overseas.  The  administration  fears  that  once 
U.S.  payments  are  brought  into  balance,  this 
important  soxirce  of  international  liquidity 
will  contract  severely. 


Monetary  Candor  in  Tokyo 
(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 
Meetings  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fimd  are  usually  sedate  and  predictable  be- 
cause the  member  countries  take  pains  weU 
In  advance  to  reach  compromises  on  contro- 
versial Issues.  The  Tokyo  sessions  Just  con- 
cluded were  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  they  did  provide  a  broad  platform  on 
which  the  clashing  views  about  revamping 
the  world  monetary  structure  were  aired 
with  great  candor. 

Since  there  was  agreement  on  the  general 
proposition  that  member  country  quotas 
should  be  Increased  by  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent, all  eyes  were  turned  toward  M.  Valery 
Glscard  d'Estalng,  the  French  finance  min- 
ister. Glscard  was  expected  to  deliver  a 
critical  disquisition  on  the  current  role  of 
the  dollar  and  sterling,  and  he  proved  to  be 
most  obliging. 

The  stock  of  International  liquidity— the 
means  by  which  balances  of  International 
Indebtedness  are  ultimately  settled— Is  now 
principally  augmented  by  the  dollar  and 
sterling  balances  growing  out  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Glscard  d'Estalng 
criticized  this  system  on  two  grounds. 

He  argued  first  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  as  reserve-currency 
countries  are  not  subjected  to  balance-of- 
payments  discipline,  to  the  sort  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraints  that  would  have  to  be 
exercised  In  deficit  countries  whose  curren- 
cies are  not  held  as  international  reserves. 
The  second  charge  Is  that  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  deficits  are  responsible 
for  what  he  calls  "Imported  Inflation"  In  the 
surplus  countries. 

In  place  of  a  system  that  permits  the 
reserve-currency  countries  to  Incur  limitless 
deficits  and  export  Inflation  to  their  credi- 
tors, the  finance  minister  proposed  a  new 
"composite  reserve  unit"  to  be  created  by 
the  Group  of  Ten  industrial  countries.  The 
new  unit  would  be  utilized  by  the  Ten  in  the 
event  of  a  liquidity  shortage,  and  the  quan- 
tities created  would  be  directly  Unked  to  their 
Individual  gold  holdings. 

The  charge  that  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  are  exporting  Inflation  to 
continental  Europe  Is  a  curious  one,  for  It 
implies  that  there  is  nothing  that  France 
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can  do  to  counteract  the  ef- 

of-payments  surpluses.    And 

prescriptions  for  dealing  with  pay- 

les  are  ancient.    The  inflow  of 

abrdad  can  be  offset  by  "sterilization." 

p^'mittlng  them  to  swell  domestic 

by  open-market  operations  or 

that   reduce   bank   reserves    and 

supply  and  by  restrictive  fiscal 

discard  d'Estaing's  strictures  and 
which  were  supported  by  M.  W. 
the  Netherlands  Bank,  lies  a  deep- 
on  of  the  credit  system  and  a 
for  a  version  of  the  gold- 
jystem    that    antedates    the    First 
.    The  French  and  the  Dutch  bank- 
]  tosltlons  analogous  to  the  Gold- 
who  speak  darkly  of  the 
prosperity"  and   the  "credit  card 
By    the    same    token,    Giscard 
I  nd  Holtrop  Imply  that  the  present 
monetary  system,  which  rests 
on  balances  of  the  reserve  cur- 
an  Anglo-Saxon   effort   to   create 
of  stability  with  credit  mirrors, 
to    Giscard    d'Estalng.    Secre- 
as  Dillon  put  this  country  on  rec- 
kind  of  international  monetEiry 
the  Treasury  was  rejecting  only 
ago.     After  disposing  of  the 
Inflation"  argument  with  the  sug- 
Germany  and  Prance  might  ex- 
capital,  Dillon   argued   that   the 
Ten  was  not   an   "action   group." 
Impose  its  ideas  on  the  other 
of  the  IMP.     He  then  charac- 
reserve  unit  proposal  as  one  that 
y  designed  to  be  restrictive  in  na- 
llmlt  the  amount  of  liquidity  that 
avi  liable." 
a  peeing  with  the  French  that  the 
not  be  dependent  on  the  deficits 
currency  countries  for  its  sup- 
he    declared:    "Some    ad- 
wlll  probably  have  to  be  found 
to  make  an  adequate  supply 
available  as  world  trade  grows." 
there  is  a  very  sharp  cleavage 
"European"  and  "Anglo-Saxon" 
;leavage  that  reflects  much  more 
■about  monetary   theory. 
structure  will  continue  to  function 
For  however  unhappy  the  French 
perhaps  the  Germans — may 
present  arrangements,  they  know 
can  be  rocked  only  within  lim- 
the  system  is  pushed  into  a  crisis 
Holders  of  dollars  and  sterling,  will 
ii. 
situ  itlon  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  man 
^  rho  cannot  afford  to  divorce  and 
ilienated  by  individual  pride  that 
unwilling  to  make  more  than  p?r- 
e  Torts  In  the  direction  of  coopera- 


li<  uidlty. 


m  sans 


tlie 


Dutch  — and 


The   IMF   at    Bat 


ttat 


w  latever 


meeting  of  the  International 
]  'und  revealed  that  the  free  woild  s 
1  waders  are  not  the  united  frater- 
ire  often  made  out  to  be.     They 
over  the  amount  of  monetary  re- 
will    be    needed    to   stimulate 
development  and   expand    trade  and 
qually   divided  over  who  should 
increase    In    liquidity    is 
upon. 

have  been  heard  in  this  de- 

1  he  basic  argument  Ls  between  the 

on  one  side  and  France  on  the 

According  to  the  French,  the  present 

]  oachinery,  which  is  based  on  gold, 

sterling,  and  the  dollar,  has  often 

oo  much  liquidity  that  results  in 

They  would  prefer  to  establish  a 

unit,  supported  by  the  mone- 

of  the  major  industrial  powers, 

ute  for  the  present  key  currencies. 


deci  led 
vclces 


States 


Control  over  this  new  form  of  liquidity 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  few  coun- 
tries contributing  to  the  new  un:t. 

Washington  denies  that  the  financial  ma- 
chinery is  inflationary.  Supported  by  tlie 
British,  the  United  States  Insists  that  the 
finpnclal  system  must  be  prepared  to  In- 
cre.ise  the  supply  of  liquidity  and  wants  Its 
supervision  entrusted  to  the  IMP  rather  than 
to  any  new  group  of  rich  nations. 

It  may  be  tempting  to  consider  this  a 
technical  dispute  that  should  be  thr^ished 
out  only  among  the  experts.  But  It  Involves 
much  more  than  that.  There  can  be  room 
for  compromise  over  the  form  or  amount  of 
liquidity,  but  the  issue  of  control  Involves 
the  entire  cooperative  effort  to  maintain  a 
smoothly  functioning  system.  If  the  French 
get  their  way  and  a  new  body  is  set  up  with 
the  right  to  determine  whether  resources  lire 
adequate,  the  IMF  would  be  forced  Into  a 
subsidiary  position  of  dealing  mainly  with 
the  problems  of  the  developing  nations.  In- 
stead of  strengthening  the  financial  links, 
this  move  would  encourage  new  divisions. 

Undoubtedly  the  world's  bankers  would 
have  preferred  to  keep  their  quarrels  to 
themselves.  But  It  Is  a  healthy  thing  that 
their  differences  have  been  m.Tde  public. 
The  IMP  is  best  equipped  to  carry  out  re- 
forms of  the  monetary  machinery,  and  with 
the  debate  in  the  open,  the  IMF  may  now 
get  the  support  that  it  deserves  against  the 
attempt  of  some  of  its  members  to  under- 
mine it. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  CO.  OF  COLORADO  IN 
LARGEST  REGIONAL  ELECTRIC 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  22  an  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  and  by  other  public  service 
companies  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
group  called  the  Western  Enercy  Supply 
&  Transmission  Associates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  together  the  lar^rest  re- 
gional electric  power  development  pro- 
gram ever  planned. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization,  when 
its  plans  aie  completed,  will  have  saved 
many  millions — perhaps  billions — of  dol- 
lars for  itself.  They  will  have  cut  down 
their  operating  costs,  and  will  have  pro- 
vided cheaper  electricity  and  power  for 
the  citizens  of  those  nine  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  welcome 
development,  something  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  power  field,  and  some- 
thing which  we  have  followed  closely  in 
order  to  aive  a  clear  picture  of  exactly 
the  makeup  of  this  particular  Troup  and 
its  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed 'n  the  Record  the  release  dated  Sep- 
tember 22  and  an  article  lepoiting  on  the 
program  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Se  ;tember  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  announced 
today  that  it  will  participate  in  the  largest 
regional  electric  power  dtveiopment  pt-ogr-.m 
ever  planned. 

R.  A.  Person,  president  of  Psco..  in  making 
the  announcement,  said  that  his  company 
will  be  associated  with  a  group  called  West- 
ern Energy  Supply  &  Transmission  Asso- 
ciates (WEST).  WEST  is  composed  of  10  in- 
vestor-owned electric  utilities  operating  In 
the  Southwestern  and  Rocky  Mountain 
States. 


Person  said :  "The  companies  particinati«- 
;n    the   WEST   program   will   spend  ati^ 
$10.5  billion  in  the  next  20  rears  to  sumT 
rapidly   increasing  power   needs  of  the  cu. 
tomers  served  on  their  systems.  " 

"The  expenditures  by  the  lo  investor 
owned  companies  and  other  interested  utUit? 
systems  will  be  for  the  conrtructlon  of  somi 
36  million  kilowatts  of  new  generating  canM 
ity  and  a  network  of  extra-high-voit^ 
transmlsflon  lines  to  interconnect  maW 
electric  systems  in  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado. Idaho.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Texas. 

Person  indicated  that  the  economic  growth 
in  this  nine-State  region,  which  has  grown 
faster  than  any  other  area  since  World  War 
II,  prompted  the  formation  of  WEST.  Pre- 
liminary  engineering  and  economic  studies 
indicate  that  many  desirable  benefits  can  be 
derived  for  electric  consumers  in  the  region 
through  coordinated  planning  and  schedul- 
Ing  of  major  power  facilities 

"WEST  is  designed  to  enable  the  power 
systems  within  the  area  to  continue  to  offer 
the  pace-setting  stimulus  of  low-cost  elec- 
tricity to  assiire  the  continued  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region,"  Person  pointed 
out.  "Realization  of  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram will  provide  a  tremendous  stimulus  to 
the  coal,  gas,  oil,  nuclear,  and  construction 
Industries  in  the  region." 

WEST  will  develop  plans  for  interconnect- 
ing the  individual  electric  systems  using 
extra-high-voltage  lines  and  also  coordinate 
installation  of  generating  units  of  up  to 
1  million  kilowatts  in  size. 

Projections  of  the  companies  participating 
in  WEST  Indicate  that  the  total  generating 
capacity  requirements  for  all  the  partici- 
pating systems  will  be  some  54  million  kilo- 
watts by  1985.  This  Is  more  than  three  times 
yae  members'  present  installed  capacity. 

"Although  specific  plant  site  locations, 
ownership,  approval  of  various  regulatory 
bodies,  and  other  matters  are  still  being 
worked  out,"  said  Person,  "WEST  is  so  or- 
ganized that  the  powerplants  and  transmis- 
sion lines  will  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  individual  members  or  by  two  or  more 
members,  but  all  will  be  coordinated  to  form 
an  operating  part  of  the  overall  system  serr- 
ing  the  nine-State  area. 

"WEST  brings  new  dimensions  to  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  in  this  region,"  Person 
said.  "This  Joint  approach,  financed  with 
private  capital,  will  make  possible  the  use 
of  the  latest  technological  advances  and  the 
lowest  cost  fuel  sources  to  meet  the  future 
power  supply  requirements  of  a  geographical 
area  encompassing  one-fourth  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  having  some  15 
million  consumers." 

Investor-owned  electric  systems  partici- 
pating in  the  WEST  program  are:  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.,  El  Paso  Electric  Co..  Ne- 
vada Power  Co..  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado. Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico,  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Sierra  Pacific  Power 
Co.,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Tucson 
Gas  &  Electric  Co  .  and  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Co. 

Several  municipally  operated  electric  utili- 
ties in  the  nine-State  area  are  considering 
joining  WEST.  These  organizations  and 
other  power  systems  which  meet  the  objec- 
tives and  purposes  of  WEST  Associates  will 
be  invited  to  become  members  in  the  near 
future. 


V.'estern  Utilities  Intends  To  Develop  Fa- 
cilities Jointly:  10  Firms  Mat  Bk  JoiJfin 
BY  5  Municipal  Units;  20-Year  Otttlay  Pttt 
AT  $10.5  Billion — Saving  of  "Billions" 
Ekpected 

ALBrQUERQUE,  N.  Mex. — A  group  of  electric 
utilities  announced  plans  for  Joint  develop- 
ment of  powerplants  and  lines  in  nine 
Western  States  expected  to  save  them  "bil- 
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„f  dollars"  in  capital  outlays  and  op- 


"""^  °  nnsts  over  the  next  20  years. 
*'*i"'^,n^?tor-owned  utilities  set  up  a  new 
^*°,,«t^on  in  which  five  local-government 
organization,  in  ^  ^^^  ^^d 

power  s"PP""' t^SaSl  $10  5  billion  in  capl- 
^"*'f,'vrthrougTlS5     The  expenditures 
°""^,^out  eauflly  divided  among  generat- 
1  be  about  equauy  .^„„Kn,iasion  lines 


jrdlnate  an  e^  1985.    The  expenditures 

"^  °""^,^out  eauflly  divided  among  generat- 
'^^  ''f.ntso^g  distance  transmission  lines 
mg  Pla"ts.^long^^^^,^^   svstems. 


«  tr SgeTre^eaTelectric  power 

----"Ted^  D^  rSelvSTesl! 
"^  ?of  "^he  netToS.  It  is  called  Western 
**'°^  J  Smolv  &  Transmission  Associates. 
TT.Je7SZso  president  of  Public  Service 
JS  of  New  Mexico"!  a  member  of  the  group. 
^r  ?:.i,  nlannlng  by  WEST  Associates  calls 
'""thl  addition  of  36  million  kilowatts  of 
^°'  .pneratlng  capacitv  over  the  20-year 
rriod'ending  December  31.  1985,  double  the 
rtllon  kUowatts  of  generating  capacity 
tSe    15    utilities     currently     have     or     are 

"^ liSlng  and  construction  of  the  plan 
.n  hA  handled  by  member  companies  on  an 

rndividual  basrs  or  in  combination  with  one 
r  more  other  members,  Mr.  Reeves  said,  but 

bvToTnt  planning  and  use  of  the  facilities. 

Se  companies  vdU  be  able  to  build  bigger 

punts,  fake   advantage   of   the  lowest  cost 

fuef  sources,    and   make   use   of   the  latest 

technological  advances,  he  said. 

LOWER     RATES     FORECAST 

"The  anticipated  sizable  economies  result- 
ine  from  lower  capital  outlays  and  lower 
Dower  costs  will  flow  through  to  the  con- 
Kmer  in  the  form  of  lower  electric  rates  by 
member  companies,"  Mr.  Reeves  sail^  He 
said  he  couldn't  estimate  the  size  of  any 
likely  rate  cuts.  He  added  that  the  program 
should  accelerate  economic  growth  of  the 
area  by  maintaining  or  reducing  electric  rates 
In  each  company's  service  area. 

Backers  of  the  new  organization  denied 
that  it  was  set  up  in  an  effort  to  block  the 
vrowth  of  public  power,  either  through  Fed- 
eral Government  hydroelectric  projects  or 
electric  cooperatives  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

Robert  T.  Person,  president  of  Public  Serv- 
ice Co  of  Colorado,  another  member  com- 
pany, noted  that  5  of  the  10  investor-owned 
utilities  in  the  organization  already  have 
power  Interconnections  with  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  that  west  coast  mem- 
bers of  the  group  will  be  on  the  Department 
of  Interior's  new  "intertie"  system  Unking 
electric  systems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
the  Pacific  Southwest. 

"WEST'S  program  should  complement  these 
existing  arrangements,"  Mr.  Person  said. 

Mr.  Reeves  said,  however,  power  projects 
run  by  or  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment won't  be  invited  to  take  part  in  WEST'S 
program.  This  is  unlike  previous  regional 
power  agreements  in  the  country,  which  have 
Included  both  public  and  private  power 
facilities. 

M.  H.  Atcheson,  a  vice  president  of  Sierra 
Pacific  Power  Co.,  another  member  of  the 
group,  conceded  that  the  WEST  program  may 
encounter  difficulties  In  buUdlng  its  long- 
distance transmission  lines  across  Federal 
land.  Under  existing  Department  of  Interior 
regulations  private  companies  can  be  required 
to  use  excess  capacity  of  their  transmission 
lines  to  carry  federally  generated  power  to 
REA  co-ops  and  municipally  owned  systems. 
Mr.  Atcheson  noted  that  a  congressional 
committee  is  currently  studying  Joint  public- 
private  use  of  Federal  lands  and  the  power 
companies  hope  the  committee  wUl  recom- 
mend a  change  in  these  regulations. 

In  addition  to  Public  Service  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Public  Service  of  Colorado,  and  Sierra 
Pacific  Power,  the  group  Includee  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co..  El  Paso  Electric  Co., 
Nevada  Power  Co..  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Tucson 


Gas  &  Electric  Co..  and  Utah  Power  &  Light 

Co. 

Also  invited  to  become  members  and  ex- 
pressing interest  in  the  organization  are  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
Burbank  Public  Service  Department,  Glen- 
dale  Public  Ser.rice  Department.  Pasadena 
Municipal  Light  and  Power  Department,  and 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  all  California 
power  suppliers  owned  by  local  governments. 

Invitations  will  also  be  extended  to  other 
investor-owned  or  local-government-owned 
power  systems. 

AREA   INVOLVED 

The  15  companies  serve  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  electrical  customers  In  the 
area  involved.  This  area  Includes  aU  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  most  of  Nevada,  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  the  southern  half  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  small  parts  of  Texas,  Wyoming 
and  Idaho. 

The  initial  project  to  be  undertaken  by 
WEST  Associates  members  will  be  the  build- 
ing of  one  or  two  750.000-kilowatt  power- 
plants,  probably  in  the  Four  Corners  area 
where  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Col- 
orado meet.  J.  K.  Horton,  president  of 
Southern  California  Edison,  said  that  com- 
pany is  prepared  to  build  the  first  of  these 
units  on  its  own,  but  Arizona  Public  Service 
has  already  expressed  interest  in  joining  in 
the  project  and  invitations  will  be  extended 
to  three  or  more  other  members  of  WEST  As- 
sociates, he  said.  He  said  plans  should  be 
made  firm  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Among  the  new  technology  to  be  consid- 
ered by  WEST  Associates  Is  the  possible  use 
of  dual-purpose  nuclear  powerplants  capable 
of  making  fresh  water  from  sea  water  and 
producing  electricity  simultaneously,  accord- 
ing t»  Mr.  Reeves  of  New  Mexico  Public 
Service. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  for  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions for  postmasters  be  considered  en 

bloc.  ^.      , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  US.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


ROLE  IN   DESALTING  OF  WATER 

Sam  Nelson,  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power, 
said  that  the  cost  of  desalting  sea  water  at 
present  is  uneconomical,  running  between 
28  cents  and  40  cents  per  1,000  gallons  at  a 
500  000-kilowatt  powerplant.  He  said  the 
hope  is  that  WEST  Associates,  through  Joint 
participation,  could  build  plants  large 
enough  to  reduce  these  costs  to  a  level  com- 
petitive with  other  sources  of  water. 

Mr.  Nelson  predicted  the  formation  of 
WEST  Associates  would  speed  the  develop- 
ment of   economic  desalting   plants  on  the 

west  coast.  ,     ^,   „ 

Mr  Reeves  stressed  that  the  organization 
will  use  the  cheapest  available  fuel  sources 
for  its  powerplants.  whether  they  be  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas.  .or  atomic  power.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  generating  plants  to  be 
built  by  the  group  would  be  consuming  the 
equivalent  of  10.6  million  tons  of  coal  a  year 
by  1971.  This  would  rise  to  50  million  tons 
by  1978,  and  105  million  tons  on  completion 
of  the  20-vear  program. 

Interconnecting  of  electric  utilities  isn  t 
new  The  United  States  pioneered  the  idea 
of  pooling  electric  energy  about  60  years  ago 
to  enable  power  companies  to  build  bigger 
generating  plants  and  thus  reduce  power 
costs  Systems  providing  about  97  percent 
of  the  Nation's  electricity  are  currently  inter- 
connected with  one  or  more  neighboring 
systems.  They  are  particularly  valuable  for 
exchanging  of  power  between  companies  with 
differing  seasonal  periods  of  peak  demand. 


ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON 

THE  SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE 

AIR  FORCE.  IN  THE  ARMY.  AND  IN 

THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry routine  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
Army,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  X 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  forth- 
with of  the  nominations  today  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. _^^_^_^^ 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ROBERT  E.  McKEE,  GENERAL  CON- 
TRACTOR. INC..  AND  KAUFMAN  & 
BROAD  BUILDING  CO. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.   881,  House 
bill  4972,  for  the  relief  of  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Kee  General  Contractor,  Inc.,  and  Kauf- 
man &  Broad  Building  Co..  a  joint  ven- 
ture. .  , 
The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Dili 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


MODIFICATION  OF  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS  OF  CERTAIN  JUDGES 
IN   THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1403,  House 

bill  5871.  _^    ^.,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clchk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5871) 
to  amend  section  11  of  the  act  of  April  1. 
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19i2.  In  ( rder  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  o  I  the  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbta  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  (f  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  J  avenlle  Court  of  the  District  of 
ColumMa  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  m  >tion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  ha  1  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amenc  ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  <  :lause  and  insert: 

That  MC  tlon  11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  cooaoUi  Ate  the  Police  Court  of  the  DIb- 
tiiet  of  Ck  lumbla  and  the  Municipal  Ck}urt 
of  the  Dla  zict  oi  Columbia,  to  be  known  &a 
the  MTinli  Ipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia', t>  create  the  Mxmlclpal  Court  of 
Appeals  f(r  the  District  of  Columbia',  and 
for  other  >tupaees".  approved  April  1,  1942 
(D.C.  Cod< ,  MC.  11-T76) .  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Sac.  11  (a)  (1)  Any  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Ccdiunt  la  Coiirt  of  General  Sessions,  any 
Judge  of  tie  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  (I  •  established  by  this  Act) ,  or  any 
Judge  of  t  le  Juvenile  Covirt  of  the  District 
of  Columi:  la  who  is  subject  to  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  tiereafter  be  eligible  to  retire  after 
having  seived  as  a  Judge  of  such  coxui;  or 
courts  for  a  period  or  periods,  aggregating 
ten  years  >r  more,  whether  continuously  or 
not.  Any  Judge  who  so  retires  shall  receive 
annually  in  equal  monthly  Installments, 
during  the  remainder  of  Ms  life,  a  sum  equal 
to  such  pioportlon  of  the  salary  received  by 
such  Judg !  at  the  date  of  such  retirement 
as  the  toti  1  of  his  aggregate  years  of  service 
bears  to  tl  le  i>erlod  of  thirty  years,  the  same 
to  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  the  salary 
of  such  Jidge:  Provided,  That  if  any  such 
Judge  shal  i  retire  after  twenty  or  more  years 
of  service,  other  than  for  permanent  dis- 
ability, hlj  retirement  salary  shall  not  com- 
mence \in1  U  he  shall  have  reached  the  age  of 
fifty :  Prot  tded  further,  however,  That  if  any 
such  Judgi  shall  retire  after  less  than  twenty 
years  of  ssrvice,  other  than  for  permanent 
disability,  his  retirement  salary  shall  not 
commence  until  he  shall  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixt  r-two,  except  that  such  Judge  may 
elect  to  r«  ceive  a  reduced  retirement  salary 
beginning  at  the  age  of  flfty-flve  or  at  the 
date  of  hi  i  retirement  if  subsequent  to  that 
age,  the  i  eduction  in  retirement  salary  In 
such  case  to  be  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
for  each  c  lonth  or  fraction  of  a  month  the 
Judge  is  V  nder  the  age  of  sixty-two  at  the 
time  of  CI  >mmencement  of  his  reduced  re- 
tirement I  ilary.  In  no  event  shall  the  s\im 
received  b  7  any  Judge  as  retirement  salary 
under  thii  subsection  be  in  excess  of  80  per 
centum  ol  the  salary  of  such  Judge  at  the 
date  of  su::h  retirement.  In  computing  the 
years  of  s  srvlce  under  this  section,  service 
in  either  1  he  Police  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Municipal  Court  of  the 
District  ol  Columbia,  ra*  the  JuvenUe  Court 
of  the  Dii  trlct  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  or  the  District 
of  ColiunMa  Court  of  General  Sessions,  as 
heretofore  constituted,  shall  be  included 
whether  0 :  not  such  service  be  continuous. 
The  terms  'retire'  and  'retirement'  as  used  In 
this  sectic  Q  shall  mean  retirement,  resigna- 
tion, or  f  J  ilure  of  reappointment  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  an  incum- 
bent. 

"(2)  Ao^  Judge  subject  to  this  subsection 
may  heres  (ter  retire  after  having  served  five 
years  or  1  aore  and  having  become  perma- 
nently dlaibled  from  performing  his  duties. 
Such  Jud|  ;e  may  retire  from  disability  by 
fumishlnf  to  the  Conunissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  C  >lumbia  a  certificate  of  disability 
signed  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Sei  vice.  A  Judge  who  retires  for  dis- 
ability  uider  this  subsection  shall  receive 


annually  in  equal  monthly  Installments, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  sum 
equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  salary  re- 
ceived by  such  Judge  at  the  date  of  such 
retirement  as  the  total  of  his  aggregate 
years  of  service  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  salary  of  such  Judge,  except  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  sum  received  by  any 
Judge  as  retirement  salary  hereunder  be  in 
excess  of  80  per  centiim  of  the  salary  of 
such  Judge  at  the  date  of  such  retirement 
for  dlsablUty. 

"(3)  Any  judge  receiving  retirement 
salary  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  it  existed  Immediately  prior  to  Its  amend- 
ment by  the  District  of  Columbia  Judges 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions,  or  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
App>eals,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  per- 
form such  judicial  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quested of  him  In  any  of  such  courts,  but  in 
any  event  no  such  retired  judge  shall  be 
required  to  render  such  service  for  a  total 
of  more  than  ninety  days  In  any  calendar 
year  after  such  retirement.  Any  judge  called 
upon  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  perform 
judicial  duties  who,  for  any  reason  except 
illness  or  disability,  fails  to  perform  such 
duties  so  requested  shall  forfeit  all  right  to 
retired  pay  under  this  section  for  the  one- 
year  period  which  begins  on  the  first  day  on 
which  he  so  falls  to  perform  such  duties. 
In  case  of  illness  or  disability  precluding  the 
rendering  of  such  service  such  judge  shall  be 
fully  relieved  of  any  such  duty  during  such 
illness  or  disability. 

"(4)  Prom  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964,  there 
shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the 
basic  salary  of  each  judge  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  an  amount 
equal  to  3  Yi  per  centum  of  such  Judge's 
basic  salary.  The  amounts  so  deducted  and 
withheld  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimfibia,  be 
deposited  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Judi- 
cial Retirement  and  Survivors  Annuity  F*und 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Each  judge 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  consent  and  agree  to 
such  deductions  from  basic  salary  and  pay- 
ment less  such  deductions  shall  be  a  full 
and  complete  discharge  and  acquittance  of 
all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever  for  all 
regular  service  during  the  period  covered  by 
such  payment,  except  the  right  to  the  bene- 
fits to  which  he  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
subFectlon,  notwithstanding  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  affecting  the  individual's  salary. 

"(5)  Each  judge  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  deposit,  with  inter- 
est at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1947.  and  3  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year,  in  the  fund,  a  sum  equal  to  3>2 
per  centum  of  his  salary  received  for  judi- 
cial service  performed  by  him  as  a  judge 
of  any  court  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  prior  to  the  date  he  be- 
came subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. Each  judge  may  elect  to  make  such 
deposits  in  installments  during  the  continu- 
ance of  his  Judicial  service  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  In  each  Instance  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  any  such 
judge  to  make  such  deposits,  credit  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  service  rendered  but 
the  retirement  pay  of  such  judge  shall  be  re- 
duced by  10  per  centum  of  such  deposit  re- 
maining   unpaid,    unless    such    judge    shall 


elect  to  eliminate  the  service  inT<fl,,H  *_ 
purposes  of  retirement  salary  computstkB 

"(6)  If  any  Judge  who  is  subject  to  ttSi 
provisions  of  this  subsection  real^  tton 
his  Judicial  office  otherwise  than  under  uS 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  all  amouS 
deducted  from  his  salary  under  paragn^ 
(4)  and  deposited  by  him  under  param^ 
(5).  together  with  interest  at  4  per  ceatto 
per  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  thereafter,  compouadM 
on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date 
of  his  relinquishment  of  office,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  him.  In  any  case  In  which  any 
such  judge,  who  has  not  elected  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  subaecttoo 
(b)  of  this  section,  dies  while  In  regular 
active  service,  all  amounts  so  deducted  from 
his  salary  and  deposited  by  him  under  thl» 
subsection  remaining  In  the  fund  at  the  tlxae 
of  his  death,  together  with  interest  at  4 
per  centima  p>er  annum  to  December  31,  1947 
and  3  per  centimi  per  annum  thereafter! 
compounded  on  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  date  of  his  death,  shall  be  paid,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor, 
to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  him  In 
the  order  of  precedence  provided  for  In  par- 
agraph (7)  of  subsection  (b).  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any 
other  person. 

"(7)  All  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  JuvenDe 
Coiu-t  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  tmy  such  Judge  who  is  serving 
as  such  on  the  effective  date  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1M4 
shall  be  subject  to  this  subsection  (except 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  only  if, 
within  one  year  following  such  date,  such 
judge  files  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  written  election  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  subsection. 
Such  election  once  made  shall  be  irrevocable. 
If  no  election  is  made  within  such  one-year 
period,  such  judge  shall  have  his  right  to 
retirement  salary  and  the  amount  thereof  de- 
termined as  though  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964  had  not 
been  enacted. 

"(b)(1)  Any  Judge  of  any  of  the  courts 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a),  whether  or  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any 
Judge  retired  \xnder  the  provisions  of  thla 
section  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964,  may,  by  written  election 
filed  with  the  Conunissioners  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  he  takes  office,  or  is  reap- 
pwinted  to  office  (or  virithin  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964) ,  bring  him- 
self within  the  purview  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  salary  of  each  Judge  electing 
to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  centiun  of 
such  Judge's  salary,  including  salary  paid 
after  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  thla 
section.  The  amounts  so  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  salary  of  each  such  judge 
shall,  in  accordance  with  such  procedure  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  be  deposited  in  the 
fund.  Every  Judge  who  elects  to  bring  him- 
self within  the  purview  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  consent  and  agree 
to  the  deductions  from  his  salary  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  and  payment  lea» 
such  deductions  shall  be  a  full  and  complete 
discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims  and 
demands  whatsoever  for  all  judicial  services 
rendered  by  such  Judge  dviring  the  period 
covered  by  such  payment,  except  the  right 
to  the  benefits  to  which  he  or  his  stirvlvon 
shall  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  tills 
subsection. 
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..,^^  Each  judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
llf^thln  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
^^^JdepSsit,  with  interest  at  4  per  cen- 
tlon  "^^^^  ^^P^  "to  December  31.  1947.  and 
turn  P«'^^7'       -e-  annum  thereafter,  com- 
'  ifndS  on  SecSlir  31  of  each  year.  U,  the 
^totlhe  fund,  a  sum  equal  to  3  per 
•".L  of  his  salary  received  for  service  as  a 
'=*H Tof  any  of  the   courts  referred   to   In 
^"l^Loh  ?1)    of  subsection  (a),  including 
P*,^  received  after  retirement,  and  of  his 
f  .Tr  saSry   pay,  or  compensation  for  serv- 
SS  J  a  SenaU.r.  Representative.  Delegate 
fiiSldent  Commissioner  in  Congress  and 
?orX  other  civilian  service  within  the  pur- 
vlerof  section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Re th-e- 
!nt  Act    (5   U.S.C.   2253).     Such   interest 
"iln  not  be  required  for  any  period  during 
S  h  thMudge  was  separated  from  all  such 
IrSce  and  was  not  receiving  retirement  sal- 
*,  vmder  this  section.    Each  judge  may  elect 
to  iMke  such  deposits  in  instalhnents  dur- 
Sk  the  continuance  of  his  judicial  ^rvice  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  in  each 
f^ttncc  bv   the   Commissioners.      Notwlth- 
LtandinK  the  failure  of  a  Judge  to  make  such 
rf^lt   credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  serv- 
fceSendered,  but.  the  annuity  of  the  widow 
of  such  judge  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
eoual  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  deposit,  computed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
death  of  such  Judge,  unless  such  widow  shall 
elect  to  eliminate  such  service  entirely  from 
credit  under  paragraph  (13)  of  this  subsec- 
tion- Provided,  That  no  deposit  shall  be  re- 
oulred  from  a  judge  for  any  service  rendered 
Drtor  to  August  1.  1920.  or  for  any  honorable 
service  In  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  If  any  judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
tion resigns  from  ofBce  otherwise  than  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  amount 
credited  to  his  individual  account  under  this 
subsection,  together  with  interest  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  to  December  31.  1947, 
and  3  per  centum  per  annum,  thereafter, 
compounded  on  December  31  of  each  year,  to 
the  date  of  his  relinquishment  of  office,  shall 
be  returned  to  him. 

"(5)  In  case  any  judge  who  has  elected  to 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  shall  die  while  in  regular  active 
service  or  after  having  retired  from  such 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
after  having  rendered  at  least  five  years  of 
civilian  service  computed  as  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (13)  of  this  subsection  for  the  last 
five  years  of  which  the  salary  deductions  pro- 
vided for  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  the  deposits  required  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  have  actually  been 
made — 

"(A)  If  such  Judge  is  survived  by  a  widow 
but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  beginning 
with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Judge  or 
following  the  widow's  attainment  of  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  whichever  is  later,  in  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(12)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  If  such  judge  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  dependent  child  or  children,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  such  widow  an  immediate  annuity 
in  an  amount  computed  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (12)  of  this  subsection  and  there  shall 
also  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child 
an  immediate  annuity  equal  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  of  such  widow,  but 
not  to  exceed  $900  per  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  children  or  $360  per  year, 
whichever  is  lesser;  or 

"(C)  if  such  Judge  leaves  no  surviving 
widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  surviving  de- 
pendent child  or  children,  there  shall  be  paid 
to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an  im- 
mediate annuity  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would  have 
been  entitled  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this 
subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $480  per  year. 
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The  annuity  payable  to  a  widow  under  this 
subsection    shall    be    terminable    upon   her 
death  or  remarriage.    The  annuity  payable  to 
a  child  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ter- 
minable upon   (1)    his  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  (11)  his  marriage,  or  (ill)  his 
death,  whichever  first  occurs,  except  that  if 
such  child  is  incapable  of  self-support  by 
reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability  his 
annuity  shall  be  terminable  only  upon  death, 
marriage,  or  recovery  from   such  disability 
after  attaining  the   age   of   eighteen   years. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  a  widow  of  a  Judge 
leaving  a  dependent  child  or  children  of  the 
judge  surviving  her  the  annuity  of  such  child 
or  children  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C)   of  this  para- 
graph.   In  any  case  in  which  the  annuity  of 
a  dependent  child,  under  this  subsection,  is 
terminated,  the  annuities  of  any  remaining 
dependent  child  or  children,  based  upon  the 
service  of  the  same  judge,  shall  be  recom- 
puted and  paid  as  though  the  child  whose 
annuity  was  so  terminated  had  not  survived 
such  judge. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  'vrtdow'  means  a  surviving 
wife  of  an  individual  who  either  (1)  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  Individual  for  at 
least  two  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (11)  Is  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage,  and  who  has -not  remarried. 

"(B)  The  term  'dependent  child'  means 
an  unmarried  child,  Including  a  dependent 
stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  who  is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  who  becausf  of 
physical  or  mental  disability  is  incapable  of 
self-support. 

Questions  of  dependency  and  disability  aris- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  oTtfee^lstrict  of  Co- 
limibla.  The  Commissioners  may  order  or 
direct  at  any  time  such  medical  or  other  ex- 
aminations as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to 
determine  the  facts  relative  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  disability  of  any  dependent 
child  who  is  an  annuitant  or  applicant  for 
annuity  under  this  subsection,  and  may  sus- 
pend or  deny  any  such  annuity  for  failure 
to  submit  to  any  examination. 

"(7)  In  any  case  in   which    (A)    a  judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection  shall  die  (i)  while 
in  regular  active  service  after  having  ren- 
dered five  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (13)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  while  receiving  retirement  salary 
under  this  section,  but  without  a  survivor  or 
survivors  entitled  or  who.  upon  attaining  the 
age  of  fifty,  will  become  entitled,  to  annuity 
benefits  provided  by  paragraph    (5)    of  this 
subsection,   or    (11)    while   in   regular   active 
service  but  before  having  rendered  five  years 
of  such  civilian  service  or  (B)  the  right  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph   (5)    of  this  subsection  h&sed  on  the 
service  of  such  judge  shall  terminate  before 
a  valid  claim  therefor  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  total  amount  credited  to  an  Indi- 
vidual   account   of   such    judge   imder   this 
section,  with   interest  at  4  per  centtmi  per 
annum  to  December  31.  1947,  and  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  thereafter,  comjwunded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of  the 
death  of  such  judge,  shall  be  paid,  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to 
the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
title  to  the  payment  arises,  in  the  following 
order  of  precedence,  and  such  pajmient  shall 
be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  person : 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  Judge  may  have  designated  by  a 
writing  received  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  his  death; 
"Second.  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary, 
to  the  widow  of  such  Judge; 

"Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  judge  and  the  descend- 
ants of  any  deceased  children  by  representa- 
tion; 


"Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  judge  or  the  survivor  of  them; 
"Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  diily 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  Judge; 

"Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  Judge  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Ccanmissloners  to  be  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  such  Judge 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Determination  as  to  the  widow  or  child  of  a 
Judge  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  without 
regard  to  the  definition  of  these  terms  stated 
in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  In  any  case  in  which  the  annuities 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  annvdty  based  upon 
the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  terminate  before 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annuity  paid  (to- 
gether with  any  amounts  received  by  the 
Judge  as  retirement  salary)  eqvials  the  total 
amount  credited  to  the  individual  account 
of  such  judge  under  this  section,  with  in- 
terest at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1947,  and  3  per  centum  per  annum 
thereafter,  compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  such 
judge,  the  difference  shall  be  paid,  upon 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  In 
the  order  of  precedence  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection. 

"(9)  Any  accrued  annuity  remaining  un- 
paid upon  the  termination  (other  than  by 
reason  of  death)  of  the  annuity  of  any  per- 
son based  upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall 
be  paid  to  such  person.  Any  accrued  an- 
nuity remaining  unpaid  upon  the  death  of 
any  person  receiving  an  annuity  upon  the 
service  of  a  Judge  shall  be  paid,  upon  estab- 
lishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor.  In  the 
following  order  of  precedence : 

"First,  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  person; 
"Second,  if  there  is  no  such  executor  or 
administrator,  payment  may  be  made,  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  death  of  such  person,  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  Individuals  as  may  appear  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Conunissioners  to  be  legally 
entitled  thereto,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  Individual. 

"(10)  Where  any  pajrment  under  this  sub- 
section Is  to  be  made  to  a  minor  or  to  a  per- 
son mentally  Incompetent  or  under  other 
legal  disability  adjudged  by  a  coiu-t  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  such  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  person  who  Is  constituted 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the 
jurisdiction  wherein  the  claimant  resides  or 
is  otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of 
the  claimant  or  his  estate.  Where  no  guard- 
Ian  or  other  fiduciary  of  the  person  under 
legal  disability  has  been  appointed  under 
the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  wherein  the 
claimant  resides,  the  Commissioners  shall 
determine  the  person  who  Is  otherwise  le- 
gally vested  with  the  care  of  the  claimant 
or  his  estate. 

"(11)   Annuities  granted  under  the  terms 
of  this  subsection  shall  accrue  monthly  and 
shall    be   due   and    payable   in   monthly   in- 
stallments on  the  first  business  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  or  other  period 
for  which  the  annuity  shall  have   accrued. 
"  (12)  The  annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview    of    this    subsection    shall    be    an 
amount  equal  to  the  siun   of   (A)    l^/i   per 
centum  of  the  average  annual  salary  received 
by  such  judge  for  Judicial  service  and  any 
other  prior  allowable  service  dtuing  the  last 
five  years  of  such  service  prior  to  his  death, 
or  retirement  from  office  under  this  section, 
multiplied  by  the  sum  of  his  years  of  judicial 
service,  his  years  of  prior  allowable  service  as 
a  Senator,  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  Congress,  his  years  of 
prior  allowable  service  performed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  years,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  of  prior 
allowable  service  performed  as  an  employee 
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section  1(c)  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Act  and  (B)   three-fourths  of  1 
of  such  average  annual  salary 
by  his  years  of  any  other  prior  al- 
sefvice,  but  such  annuity  shall  not 
per  centvim  of  such  average  an- 
and  shall  be  further  reduced  In 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
.ppllcable. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
of  this  subsection,  the  years  of 
Judge  which  are  allowable  as  the 
c  ilculatlng  the  amount  of  the  an- 
wldow  shall  Include  his  years  of 
a  Judge  of  one  of  the  courts  re- 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
sefctlon    (whether  In  regular  active 
Retired  from  such  service  under  this 
years  of  service  as  a  Senator, 
.  .e.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
In   Congress,  his  years   of   active 
1  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
States  not  exceeding  five  years  in 
ite  and  not  Including  any  such 
which  credit  Is  allowed  for  the 
retirement  or  retired  pay  under 
provision  of  law,  and  his  years  of 
civilian  service  within  the  purview 
3  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
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Nbthlng  contained  in  this  subsection 
cc  nstrued  to  prevent  a  widow  eligible 
]  rom   simultaneously   receiving   an 
this  subsection  and  any  an- 
rhlch  she  would  otherwise  be  en- 
any  other  law  without  regard 
siibsectlon,  but  In  computing  such 
,  service  used  in  the  computa- 
annulty  under  this  subsection 
lie  credited. 
N  >thlng   contained    in   this   section 
c<  instrued  to  prevent  a  judge  eligible 
i  rom  simultaneously  receiving  his 
salary  under  this  section  and  any 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
any  other  law  without  regard  to 
,  but  in  computing  such  anmilty, 
in  the  computation  of  retire- 
under  this  section  shall  not  be 
Provided,   however.   That   nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
a  Judge  of  any  court  referred  to 
ph   (1)   of  subsection   (a)    who  is 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of 
Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964,  and 
not  elect  under  paragraph  (7)   of 
L   (a)    to  come  within  the  purview 
!  ubsection,  from  electing  to  waive 
of  this  section  regarding  re- 
salary  and  crediting  service  here- 
jomputlng  any  annuity  to  which  he 
ise  be  entitled  under  any  other 
regard  to  this  section;  nor  shall 
contained  in  this  section    (except 
(7)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
In  any  other  law  be  construed  to 
such  Judge  eligible  therefor  to 
'  yalve  either  the  provisions  of  this 
n  gardlng  retirement  salary  and  an- 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
to   retirement   salary    or    annuities 
1  he  date  of  his  retirement. 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the 

of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 

the  'District  of  Columbia  Judicial 

and   Survivors   Annuity   Fund'. 

fund     Is     hereby     appropriated 

dayment  of  retirement  salaries,  an- 

I  ;funds,  and  allowances  as  provided 

1.     If,  at  any  time,  the  balance 

fUnd  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  current 

arising  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 

to  such  fund,  out  of  any  moneys 

of  the  United  States  to  the 

the  District  of  Columbia  not  other- 

ppi  oprlated,  such  amounts  as  may  be 

to  pay  such  current  obligations. 

of  the  Treasury  shall  prepare 

tes  of  the  annual  appropriations 

M  be  made  to  such  fund,  and  shall 


make  actuarial  valuations  of  such  fund  at 
Intervals  of  five  years,  or  more  alter  If  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest,  from  time  to  time.  In  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds,  any  portions  of  such  fund 
as  in  his  Judgment  may  not  be  Immediately 
required  for  payments  from  the  fund,  and 
the  Income  derived  from  such  investments 
shall  constitute  a  p>art  of  the  fund. 

"(3)  All  amounts  deposited  by.  or  deducted 
and  withheld  from  the  salary  of.  any  Judge 
as  provided  under  this  section  for  credit  to 
the  fund  shall,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be  credited  to  an 
Individual  account  of  such  Judge. 

"(4)  None  of  the  moneys  mentioned  in 
this  section  shall  be  assignable,  either  in  law 
or  in  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process. 

"(5)  Whenever  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  'fund'  shall  mean  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judicial  Retirement  and  Survivors 
Annuity  Fund  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act 
of  1964." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1461.  Senate  bill  3035,  and  take 
up  the  bills  following  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
following  measures  were  considered  and 
acted  upon,  as  indicated: 
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United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Red  x^^. 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  that  were^? 
propriated  by  the  Act  of  June  9,  1984  ^ 
pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com 
mission  In  docket  ISA.  and  the  Intnwt 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  feesa^ 
expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  expended  t» 
any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the  trlbij 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  fundi 
that  may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the 
members  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1522),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S.  3035,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors  McCarthy  and  Humphrey,  Is  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  a  Judgment  awarded 
the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon. 

The  Red  Lake  Band  has  been  awarded 
$1,797,761.74  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion.  This  amount  is  subject  to  reduction  of 
attorney  fees  and  expenses.  The  remaining 
amount,  plus  interest,  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  any  purpose  au- 
thorized  by  the  tribe  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  tribe  plani 
to  establish  a  credit  program,  a  scholarship 
program,  a  reserve  trust  for  emergency  pm- 
poses,  and  distribute  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  Judgment  for  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  all  Individual  families. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  RED  LAKE  BAND 
OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3035)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
5.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "June 
19"  and  insert  "June  9":  and  on  page  2. 
line  2,  after  the  word  "Interior",  to  strike 
out  "Any  part  of  such  fvmds  that  may 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  members 
of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  'D  subject  to 
the  Federal  or  State  income  tax,  i2) 
subject  to  any  lien  or  claim  of  attorneys 
or  creditors,  and  (3)  held  to  be  'other 
income  and  resources'  as  that  term  is 
used  in  sections  2(a>  aO)  (A),  402fa)  (7). 
1002^a)(8>,  and  1602<a>(14>  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended."  and  in 
lieu  thereof  to  insert  "Any  part  of  such 
funds  that  may  be  distributed  per  capita 
to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income 
tax.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in   the  Treasury   of   the 


BILL    PASSED    0\TER 

The  bill  'S.  3079)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of 
Indians  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OF  OSAGE  MINERAL 
RESERVATION  FOR  INDEFINITE 
PERIOD 

The  bill  (H.R.  10204)  to  extend  the 
Osage  mineral  reservation  for  an  in- 
definite period  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1525),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10204  is  to  extend 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  mineral  estate 
that  was  temporarily  reserved  to  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  when  the  tribal  lands 
were  allotted  to  individual  members  under 
the  act  of  June  28,  1906.  The  original  min- 
eral reservation,  which  was  for  a  25-year 
period,  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time. 
Under  present  law  it  will  expire  on  April  8, 
1983.  unless  terminated  before  that  time  by 
act  of  Congress, 

A  compfinion  bill.  S.  2581.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Monronet  and  Edmondson,  was  al» 
considered. 
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^-  osaee  mineral  reservation  has  yielded 

^    ^00  million  in  rents  and  royalties 

**"  °'*;v,rSLr60  years  and  Is  expected  to 

''^nCrn^P^^uct'ion  for  another  century 

continue  inp       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  advantage. 

or  naore.     i  lessees,  in  having 

*"f  Se^essorrather  than  a  multitude  of 
only  one  lessor^  r  resource   to   deal 

Iff^^'ln  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether  full 
^  i^nment  of  the  oil  and  gas  deposits 
^*:,M  Tave  been  accomplished  otherwise. 
T  -rtdition  if  the  mineral  reservation  were 
SowS"°°''P^"  during  the  production  peri- 
SthSe  would  be  serious  questions  of  owner- 
^ip  of  the  subsurface  rights. 

T^e  same  advantages  that  have  accrued 
,n  the  past  from  having  the  mineral  jeserva- 
S.n  centered  in  the  tribe  rather  than  In 
individual  allottees  will  be  preserit  In  the 
f£e  Enactment  of  H.R.  10204  will  permit 
Ser  development  and  production  of  the 
t^al  oil  and  gas  resources  to  go  forward  in 
S  efficient  manner  and  will  Insure  beneficial 
results  to  all  members  of  the  tribe. 

HR.  10204  will  entail  no  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  OF 
THE    UNITED     STATES     TO     THE 
PASCUA  YAQUI  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6233)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  land  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Association, 
Inc    which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  on  page  3, 
after  line  14.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  make  such 
Yaqui  Indians  eligible  lor  any  services  per- 
formed by  the  United  States  for  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians,  and  none 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which 
affect  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  In- 
dians shall  be  applicable  to  the  Yaqui 
Indians. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
Senate  explaining  why  H.R.  6233,  Calen- 
dar No.  1469,  does  not  violate  the  Morse 
formula.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  explanation  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conveyance  of  Federal  Land  to  Pascua 
Yaqui  Association.  Inc. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  House  bill  6233, 
Calendar  No.  1469,  would  authorize  the  con- 
veyance, without  consideration,  of  approxi- 
mately 202.76  acres  of  Federal  public  domain 
land  to  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Association.  Inc. 

Although  the  Senate  report  accompanying 
H.R.  6233  indicates  that  the  Pascua  Yaquis 
are  not  members  of  an  original  American 
Indian  tribe,  and  that  they  are  Indians  and 
descendants  of  Indians  who  fied  Mexico  some 
40  years  ago,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  prob- 
lems that  compare  to  those  of  our  American 
Indians. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that  the 
United  States  has  special  trust  obligations 
to  the  Indians  of  owt  country.  Accordingly. 
I  have  never  sought  to  apply  the  Morse 
formula  to  proposed  gratuitous  transfers  of 
Federal  lands  needed  by  the  Indians.  Since 
we  have  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  Pascua  Yaquis  for  almost  a  half  century. 


I  feel  that  the  same  policy  that  appUes  to 
American  Indians  under  the  Morse  formula 
should  be  applied  to  the  Pascua  Yaquis. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  202  acres  for  the  limited 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  1  of  the  bill. 
The  provision  of  H.R.  6233  which  caused  me 
some  concern  appears  In  section  1,  subsection 
(2).    It  reads  as  follows: 

"No  part  of  such  property  shall  ever  be  con- 
veyed for  the  benefit  of  any  private  orga- 
nization, association,  group,  or  Individual, 
except  that  a  parcel  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
acres  may  be  conveyed  to  the  county  of  Pima, 
State  of  Arizona,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  use  as  a  site  for  a  school." 

The  above-quoted  language.  If  standing 
alone  In  a  gratuitous  Federal  land  transfer 
bill,  would  require  the  payment  of  50  per- 
cent of  fair  appraised  market  value  to  the 
United  States  upon  the  transfer  of  the  15 
acres,  plus  a  reversionary  clause  limiting  to 
public  purposes  the  use  of  the  15  acres. 

Congressman  Morris  Udall,  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  upon  learning  of  my  con- 
cern relative  to  the  language  of  section  1(2), 
wrote  to  me  explaining  the  proposed  use  of 
the  15  acres.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  letter  of  September  16  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  September  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  advised  that  you  have 
raised  a  question  about  my  bill,  H.R.  6233. 
which  would  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  land  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pascua  Yaqui  Association,  Inc..  which  bill  is 
scheduled  to  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate shortlv. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  your  concern 
over  the  provision  in  section  1  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  permitting  not  to  exceed  15  acres 
to  be  conveyed  to  Pima  County,  Arizona,  or 
some  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  a 
school  site. 

If  in  the  future  such  a  conveyance  of  not 
to  exceed  15  acres  should  be  made  to  Pima 
County  or  one  of  Its  subdivisions  for  use  as 
a  site  for  a  school,  such  school  would  be  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  or 
students  coming  from  the  nearby  San  Xavier 
Papago  Reservation.  There  would  be  few.  if 
any  non-Indian  students  In  the  school,  and 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  county  would 
go  to  the  trouble  of  transporting  non-Indian 
students  from  distances  of  10  miles  or  more 
to  attend  what  Would  be  essentially  an  In- 
dian school.  The  acreage  covered  by  this 
bill  is  located  about  10  miles  southwest  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  about  1  mile  north  of  the  San 
Xavier  Reservation  and  about  a  mile  or  two 
west  of  a  northern  projection  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  provides  a  buffer  between  Tuc- 
son and  the  proposed  Yaqui  site.  Further- 
more, the  area  is  separated  by  a  range  of 
low  mountains  from  the  path  of  major  com- 
munity expansion. 

While  I  recognize  fully  the  merit  of  your 
insistence  on  proper  compensation  when 
Federal  land  is  conveyed,  however  indirectly, 
to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
I  would  hope  that  the  special  nature  of  this 
case  might  warrant  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Morris  K.  Udall. 


For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Hoxise  bill  6233 
does  not  violate  the  Morse  formula,  and  I 
urge  that  the  measure  be  scheduled  for  early 
Senate  action. 


Mr.  Morse.  Congressman  Udall's  letter 
makes  clear  that  if  a  school  should  be  con- 
structed n.t  some  time  in  the  future  on  the 
15  acres  that  might  be  transferred  to  Pima 
County,  the  school  would  be  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  Indians  from  the  Yaqui  and 
noTAnp-iRocor'-qtini'-.  That  being  the  case, 
the  15-acre  conveyance,  v;hen  effected,  would 
also  represent  the  carrying  out  of  our  trust 
obligation  to  the  Indians. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vuianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1530),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  HS,.  6233,  as  amended,  Is 
to  convey  202.76  acres  of  public  domain  land 
located  about  10  miles  from  Tucson.  Ariz.,  to 
the  Pascua  Yaqui  Association.  Inc.  A  simi- 
lar bill.  S.  3015.  introduced  by  Senator  Hay- 
den  was  approved  by  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee on  September  2.  1964. 

The  Pascua  Yaqui  Association  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona.  Its  members  are  Indians  and 
the  descendants  of  Indians  who  fled  from 
Mexico  and  were  granted  asylum  by  the 
United  States  some  40  years  ago.  The  asso- 
ciation's purposes  are  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  culture  of  this  group. 

The  450  Yaquis  are  living  under  over- 
crowded and  substandard  conditions  on  a 
32 -acre  site  within  the  city  limits  of  Tucson. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional land  for  them  in  or  near  the  city.  A 
philanthropic  trust,  the  Marshall  Founda- 
tion, has  title  to  8  acres  of  the  land.  The 
Yaquis  are  or  appear  to  be  squatters  on  the 
remaining  acreage.  The  committee  wm  as- 
sured the  Marshall  Foundation  land  and  any 
other  land  now  occupied  by  the  Yaquis  to 
which  they  may  have  acquired  title  by  ad- 
verse possession  will  be  sold  and  the  net 
proceeds  will  be  used  for  relocation  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Indians  on  their  new  site. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  ofBclals 
of  the  city  of  Tucson  and  Pima  County  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  program  through 
the  provision  of  roads,  sanitation  facilities, 
and  a  school. 

Most  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  are  natural - 
born  American  citizens.  They  are  In  no  way 
associated  with  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
be  changed  by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion Enactment  of  H.R.  6233  Is  badly 
needed  to  permit  the  Yaquis  to  malnta  n 
their  way  of  life  and  to  live  under  less  squalid 
conditions  than  they  now  live. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  land  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Association  is 
$80,000. 

DISCLAIMER  OF  TITLE  OF  THE 
UNTIED  STATES  TO  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  IN  MODOC 
COUNTY,  CALIF. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2753)  to  disclaim  any 
title  of  the  United  States  to  certain  real 
property  in  Modoc  County.  Calif,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate report  'No.  1532)  on  House  bill  2753 
is  complicated  and  technical,  but  upon 
the  basis  of  a  statement  appearing  at 
page  1  of  the  report,  I  have  concluded 
that  no  violation  of  the  Morse  formula 
is  involved  in  the  disclaimer  action.  The 
statement  to  which  I  allude  is  this: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  concluded 
in  its  report  to  the  committee  that  the  in- 
formation available  to  the  Department  In- 
dicates that  the  United  States  owns  no  land 
m  the  bed  or  former  bed  of  Pelican  Lake. 
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The  S<  nate  Interior  Committee  by  its 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  has  ac- 
cepted tl  e  last-quoted  statement  as  cor- 
rect. I  lave  no  facts  that  would  war- 
rant a  ccitrary  conclusion.  Consequent- 
ly, the  (isclaimer  does  not  violate  the 
Morse  f(  rmula. 

Mr.  \  ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaiimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Fecord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  1532),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bi  1. 

There  seing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  orde  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATXMZNT 

As  orlg:  nally  introduced,  H.B.  2753  would 
have  aut  \arized  suits  against  the  United 
States  to  lalet  title  to  real  property  situated 
In  the  b<  d  or  former  bed  of  Pelican  Lake. 
The  Depa  rtment  of  the  Interior  has  advised 
the  conm  Ittee  in  Its  report  on  the  bill  that 
It  would  recommend  enactment  of  the  bill 
amended  to  include  the  language  suggested 
In  that  re  port.  This  is  the  language  recom- 
mended b  f  the  committee. 

As  Is  ]  loted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  1 1  Its  report,  a  title  guarantee  com- 
pany has  reftised  to  Insure  the  title  of  lands 
In  the  bel  of  Pelican  Lake,  from  which  the 
water  hac  receded,  and  which  is  now  dry  or 
nearly  so.  HJl.  2753  was  introduced  to  make 
it  poeslbls  for  persons  having  property  In- 
terests in  the  former  lakebed  to  bring  actions 
against  t  ke  United  States  to  quiet  title  to 
their  lan< .  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
concludec  In  Its  report  to  the  committee  that 
the  infon  latlon  available  to  the  Department 
Indicates  that  the  United  States  owns  no 
land  in  tbe  bed  or  former  bed  of  Pelican 
Lake. 

Therefc  re,  the  most  direct  way  to  settle  the 
matter  is  the  enactment  of  a  bill  disclaim- 
ing any  r1  jht,  title,  or  Interest  by  the  United 
States  in  he  land  in  question. 

Pelican  Lake,  containing  2.845  acres,  was 
meandere  1  in  1879,  as  shown  upon  the  plat 
approved  October  22,  1879.  Subsequent  to 
that  time,  the  lake  receded,  and  the  former 
bed  Is  no'  t  dry,  or  nearly  so.  The  title  prob- 
lem whlc  1  has  occasioned  this  bill  appears 
to  derive  from  the  action  of  the  State  in 
deeding  i  a  right,  title,  and  interest  In  the 
rellcted  bed  of  the  lake  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  bil  .  even  though  the  area  in  question 
fronts  rli  arlan  uplands  previously  disposed 
of  by  the  State  to  other  persons. 

Because  the  lakebed  deed,  issued  by  the 
State  of  California,  disposed  of  the  land  as 
swamplai  d  rather  than  recession  land,  the 
title  con  pany  has  doubts  concerning  the 
validity  cf  the  title.  Furthermore,  the  title 
company  states  that  the  title,  in  their 
opinion,  ( an  be  perfected  only  by  the  success- 
ful prose  ;utlon  of  a  quiet  title  suit  against 
the  Unite  i  States  and  California  pursuant  to 
leglslativM  authority.  The  California  State 
Leglslatu  'e  has  passed  such  an  act.  the  act 
of  July  4,  1961  (Statutes  and  Amendments 
to  the  Cedes  of  California,  ch.  972). 

The  In  :erlor  Department  has  sximmarized 
the  basis  for  its  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  dc  es  not  presently  have  any  right  or 
title  In  1  he  land  as  follows : 

"Notwl  ;hstandlng  that  there  might  be  a 
title  que  ition  Insofar  as  State  law  is  con- 
cerned, i;  does  not  appear  to  involve  the 
United  £  tates.  According  to  our  records, 
title  to  t  tie  riparian  lands  surrounding  the 
lake  has  passed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Consequently,  with  the  disposition 
of  the  pv  bile  land  and  in  absence  of  a  reser- 
vation t<i  the  contrary,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  passed  title  to  all  it  possessed. 
Therefore .  the  question  of  whether  the  lake 
was  or  \i  as  not  navigable  at  date  of  state- 
hood is  ;  aoot  Insofar  as  a  Federal  interest 


In   the  former   bed   as   public   land   is   con- 
cerned." 

From  the  standpoint  of  law,  It  is  well 
settled  that  a  State  Is  the  owner  of  the  lands 
under  waters  within  its  boundaries  which 
were  navigable  at  the  time  the  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  Pollard's  Lessee  v. 
Hagan  (15  Curtis  391.  403  (1844)).  On  the 
other  hand,  unlike  the  beds  of  navigable 
bodies  of  water,  the  soils  underlying  non- 
navigable  bodies  of  water  did  not  pass  to 
a  State  upon  its  admission  Into  the  Union, 
but  title  to  them  remained  in  the  United 
States  Hardin  v.  Shedd  (190  U.S.  508,  519 
(1903)). 

To  more  fully  explain  its  position  that 
under  present  conditions  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  has  no  title  to  the  land  by 
reason  of  the  disposition  of  any  adjoining 
riparian  land,  the  Department  made  the 
following  explanation  of  the  consequences 
of  a  conveyance  of  such  land  without  a  res- 
ervation of  title  to  land  underlying  adjacent 
waters: 

"For  the  most  part,  nonnavlgable  bodies  of 
water  are  not  large,  and  are  thus  not 
meandered.  When  patent  issues,  the  beds  of 
streams  or  ponds  pass  as  a  part  of  the  legal 
subdivisions  described  in  the  patent.  But 
sometimes  bodies  of  water,  although  non- 
navigable,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  these 
are  meandered,  the  lands  bordering  the 
water  being  divided  into  lots  on  the  plat  of 
survey,  and  numbered.  In  Hardin  v.  Jordan 
( 140  U.S.  371  ( 1891 )  ) ,  It  was  held  that  where 
a  lot  bordering  on  a  meandered,  non- 
navlgable body  of  water  is  patented  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  there  is  nothing  In 
the  patent  or  In  other  circumstances  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Government  Intended  to  re- 
serve to  itself  title  to  the  land  underlying 
the  adjacent  waters,  then  the  United  States 
must  be  deemed  to  have  parted  with  that 
part  of  the  water  bed  which  can  be  allocated 
to  the  tract,  and  whether  title  to  the  under- 
water land  vests  in  the  patentee  of  the  up- 
land, or  In  the  State,  is  a  matter  of  State 
law." 

However,  the  Interior  Department  report 
does  indicate  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
fact  that  the  lake  was  meandered  in  1879 
may  confuse  the  title  to  lands  In  the  lake- 
bed.  This  is  because  there  is  a  somewhat 
remote  possibility  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  portions  of  the  lakebed  or 
former  lakebed.  Thus,  if  a  meander  line 
Is  run  where  no  lake  or  stream  calling  for 
It  exists,  or  where  It  is  established  so  far 
from  the  actual  shoreline  as  to  indicate  fraud 
or  mistake,  the  meander  line  is  held  to  be 
the  true  boundary  line,  Wittmayer  et  ui  v. 
United  States  (118  F.  2d  808  (1949)  ).  Or  if, 
after  survey,  a  large  body  of  land  has  been 
formed  by  accretion  between  the  meander 
line  and  the  water  line,  then  a  patent  to  a 
meandered  lot  will  be  construed  to  convey 
only  lands  within  the  meander  line.  Madi- 
son V.  Basart  (59  ID.  415  (1947)  ).  See  also 
Niles  V.  Cedar  Point  Club  (175  US.  300 
(1899)).  In  other  words.  If  the  position  of 
the  meander  line  as  depicted  on  the  plat  of 
1879  stemmed  from  fraud  or  gross  error  and 
there  was  In  fact  a  substantial  body  of  pub- 
lic land  between  the  meander  line  and  the 
body  of  water  the  patents  granted  to  the  up- 
lands would  not  have  divested  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  rubstar.tlal  hndy  of  land 
Similarly,  where  prior  to  divestiture  of  the 
Government's  title  to  public  land  abutting 
on  a  meander  line,  an  accretion  had  formed 
or  a  reliction  had  taken  place  and  the  orig- 
inal survey  had  ceased  to  represent  the  ap- 
proximate shoreline,  title  to  the  added  area 
did  not  pass  under  a  patent  for  the  surveyed 
upland.  See  Madison  v.  Basart,  <:up''a:  Mecca 
Land  &  Exploration  Co.  v.  Schlcct  (4  F.  2d 
256  (1925) ).  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
If  Pelican  Lake  had  rellcted  considerably 
after  the  survey  and  prior  to  the  vesting  of 
rights  to  the  adjoining  lands  under  the  pub- 


lic land  laws,  such  rellcted  area  would  h» 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  matter  tlu 
committee  has  concluded  that  tWa  li 
proper  subject  for  legislative  relief  a*  rm^ 
vlded  in  the  language  suggested  by  the  Da^ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  The  Department 
has  stated  that  It  believes  that  the  FMcni 
Government  owns  no  land  in  the  bed  or 
former  bed.  Yet  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
the  law  indicates  that  there  is  suflBcient  qu(». 
tlon  concerning  the  title  to  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  land  in  the  lakebed  to  warrant  the  en- 
actment of  the  amended  bill.  Accordingly 
it  is  recommended  that  the  bill,  as  amendi 
be  considered  favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3116)  to  establish  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
will  be  passed  over. 


PROTECTION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ANNUI- 
TIES OF  SURVIVORS  OP  RETIRED 
SERVICEMEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2021)  to  amend  the  Contingency 
Option  Act  in  order  to  protect  the  right 
to  annuities  of  survivors  of  retired  serv- 
icemen, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  1437  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  1437.  Payment  of  annuity 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
each  annuity  payable  under  this  chapter 
accrues  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  person  upon  whose  reduced  pay 
the  annuity  is  based  dies.  Payments  shtU 
be  made  In  equal  installments  and  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  fol- 
lowing that  month.  However,  no  annuity 
accrues  for  the  month  in  which  entitlement 
thereto  ends. 

"(b)    If  a  person   has — 

"(1)  met  all  the  age  and  service  require- 
ments prescribed  by  section  1331(a)  of  thii 
title  for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of  thli 
title: 

"(2)  applied  for  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 67  of  this  title,  to  be  effective  under  sec- 
tion 47a  of  title  5  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  he 
first  met  all  those  requirements;   and 

"(3)  elected  to  provide  an  annuity  undo 
section  1434  of  this  title: 
but  dies  before  that  day,  the  annuity  shall 
be  paid  under  this  chnpter.  effective  as  of 
that  day.  upon  application  by  the  benefi- 
ciary under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  However,  the  annuity 
shall  be  appropriately  reduced  to  recover 
the  amount  by  which  the  person's  retired 
pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title  would 
h^ve  been  reduced  under  this  chapter  to  pro- 
vide the  annuity  elected  by  him  if  he  had 
become  entitled  to  that  pay  on  the  day  he 
first  met  all  the  age  and  service  requirement! 
preFcrlbed  by  section  1331(a)    of  this  title." 

Sec  2.  This  Act  applies  only  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  dies  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  1437  of  title  10, 
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TTnited  states  Code,  relaUng  to  payments 
?f  SfnuiTies  based  on  retired  pay  of 
°.,!hPrsof  Armed  Forces." 
""S-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
cJ^nantoous  consent  to  have  printed 
f^.bP  RE^RD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNaS    explaining  the  purposes  of 

^^ere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa?ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NATURE  OF  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee  Is 
rf»H  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
SlTL  referred  o\he  committee,  except  that 
?he  trended  version  will  not  be  retroactive 
f  -^Latlon  one  other  change,  minor  in 
Lme  provides  that  where  the  member  dies 
durSg  fhe\nonth  and  his  properly  deslg- 
SS  beneficiary  receives  an  annuity  under 
^he  family  protection  plan,  the  annuity  will 
^  miuced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
Srso^-B  retired  pay  would  have  been  reduced 
fnr  the  fractional  month   involved. 

No  cases  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  committee  where  reservists  dy- 
mVln  the  past  would  have  come  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
provisions  under  which  a  retired  reservist 
may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced  amount  of 
Stoed  pay  in  order  to  provide  an  anniilty 
or  his  beneficiaries  by  providing  that  a  Re- 
serve member  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  quali- 
fied for  retired  pay  by  reaching  age  60.  II 
he  has  met  the  age  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary statutory  requirements  for  receiving 
retired  pay  and  made  an  election  for  a  re- 
duced annuity,  but  dies  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  he  would  receive  his  first 
retired  pay.  his  beneficiaries,  under  the  blU, 
would  receive  the  anniUty  as  if  he  had  lived 
through  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

EXISTING   LAW 

Under  existing  law  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  at  certain  times  prior  to  re- 
tirement may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
amount  of  retired  pay  during  their  lifetime 
in  order  that  their  widows  and  children  may 
receive  survivor  annuities  determined  as  fixed 
percentages  of  reduced  prior  pay  and  pay- 
able after  their  deaths  in  a  retired  status. 

A  key   feature   of   the    anntilty   program, 
known  as   the   retired    serviceman's   family 
protection  plan,  is  that  the  retired  person 
must  be  in   the   receipt   of  retired   pay   in 
order   for   the   survivors    to   be    eligible    for 
payments.     The   protection  plan   Itself   was 
esUblished  on  the  basis  that  the  program 
would  result  in  no  cost  to  the  Government 
except  for  administrative  expenses.    The  re- 
ductions in  retired  pay  are  determined  under 
the  actuarial  equivalent  method  In  order  for 
the  fund  to  be  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis 
and  thereby  contain  assets  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide payments  for  the  stu-vlvors.    Under  an- 
other provision  of  law,  known  as  the  Uni- 
form Retirement  Date  Act,  all  Federal  per- 
Bonnel.  military,  naval.  Judicial,  legislative, 
and  otherwise,  become  entitled  to  retired  pay 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  they  first  become  entiUed  to 
such  pay.     A  member  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, therefore,  who  has  met  all  statu- 
tory requirements,  and  who  becomes  age  60 
at  some   time   during    the    month,   is   not 
eligible  to  receive  retired  pay  until  the  1st 
day  of  the  following  month.    Under  existing 
law,  in  the  event  of  his  death  between  the 
date  he  reaches  age  60  and  the  1st  day  erf  the 
following  month  when  he  would  be  In  re- 
ceipt of  his  first  payment  of  retired  pay, 
there  would  be  no  coverage  for  annuity  pur- 
poses, since  his  retired  pay  has  not  initially 
begun. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
where  a  person  has  reached  age  60  and  has 
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met  all  the  other  statutory  requirements, 
and  dies  before  the  end  of  the  month,  his 
beneficiaries  will  be  entitled  to  annuity  pay- 
ments under  whatever  effective  election  he 
hr.D  made. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  other 
requirements  must  have  been  met  by  the 
retired  person.  For  Instance,  If  a  reservist 
had  failed  to  make  an  election  or  remain  in 
an  active  status  for  any  reason  past  60,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  of  no  assist- 
ance. 

Whero  all  statutory  requirements  have 
been  met,  the  bill  would  remedy  any  in- 
justice where  the  reservist  dies  after  reach- 
ing age  60,  but  before  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing month  when  he  would  have  been  eligible 
for  his  retired  i>ay. 

The  bill  contains  a  further  provision  pro- 
viding that  where  a  reservist  dies  after  the 
60th  birthday,  but  before  the  first  of  the 
following  month,  the  annuity  payable  to  the 
beneficiaries  will  be  reduced  by  the  same 
amount  the  retired  person's  pay  would  have 
been  reduced  for  the  fractional  month  In- 
volved had  he  been  living  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month. 


REMOVAL  OP  FLIGHT  HAZARD  AT 
U.S.  NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  NOR- 
FOLK. VA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (HR.  12308)  to  authorize  removal 
of  a  flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Station.  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  had  been 
reported  f  rwn  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  remove  an  existing  flight  haz- 
ard at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia- but  no  funds  may  be  expended  for 
such  purpose  vmless  specifically  appropriated 
for  such  purpose. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ,  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  ana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1534),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUSPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Norfolk.  Va..  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving a  serious  flight  hazard. 


BACKGROUND    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  records  re- 
veal that  for  fiscal  year  1963  the  annual  air- 
craft operations  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  exceeded  those  of  the  four  other 
stations  with  slmUar  missions.  Its  annual 
aircraft  operations  total  138,952. 

This  station  was  termed  by  the  Director, 
Aviation  Plans  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air  as 
the  "most  Important  naval  air  station  in  the 
whole  naval  complex  of  air  installations." 
Highway  in  front  of  runway 

The  hazard  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
bill  arises  from  the  fact  that  Taussig  Boule- 
vard, a  heavily  traveled  highway,  Is  located 
at  right  angles  and  about  500  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  primary,  and  only  Jet.  runway  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station. 


Apfrroach  and  end  zone  incidence 

Naval  aircraft  accident  statistics  disclose 

the  fact  that  In  the  5-year  period  ending 

January  1,  1964,  61.6  percent  of  all  landing 

accidents  occtirred  In  runway  approach  zones 

and  end  zones. 

Five  deaths 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Air  Station  there  have  already  been,  since 
December  of  1958  (In  addition  to  the  most 
recent  accident  on  July  21,  1964,  Involving 
a  loss  of  $1,898,000  which  Is  described  later 
m  this  report),  three  landing  accidents,  five 
deaths,  danxage  to  aircraft  totaling  $1,513,000, 
and  damage  to  private  property  amounting 
to  $29,000,  with  litigation  still  pending  on 
one  unresolved  claim.  Other  landing  ac- 
cidents at  Norfolk  could  easily  have  raised 
the  toll  on  Taussig  Boulevard  had  their  loca- 
tion been  but  slightly  displaced.  The  hazard 
then,  particularly  during  peak  traffic  hotirs. 
Is  a  tragically  demonstrated  one  which  ur- 
gently requires  elimination. 

A  $4.7  million  loss 
Since  1957  there  have  been  five  aircraft 
accidents  at  all  Naval  and  Marine  airfields  In- 
volving a  highway;  three  of  these  accidents 
occurred  at  NAS  Norfolk.  The  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  damage  or  loss  of 
aircraft  was  $1,513,000  at  Norfolk,  as  Indi- 
cated above. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  seven  aircraft 
accidents  at  NAS,  Norfolk,  not  involving  a 
highway,  since  1960.  However,  each  of  these 
accidents  had  the  potential  of  highway  in- 
volvement because  of  the  relative  proximity 
of  highway  and  airfield. 

The  cost  of  these  seven  accidents  to  the 
U.S.  Government  In  loss  or  damage  to  air- 
craft was  $4,703,000.  Included  within  this 
loss  figure  Is  the  $1,898,000  associated  with 
the  latest  accident  occurring  on  July  21, 1964. 

Vehicular  traffic  on  Taussig  Boulevard 
Traffic  counts  show  that  an  average  of  17,- 
100  vehicles  per  24-hovir  period  now  use 
Taussig  Boulevard,  the  proposed  site  of  Inter- 
state 564,  which  passes  within  500  feet  of  the 
west  end  of  ninway  10-28.  Aircraft  accident 
statistics  verify  that  these  vehicles  now  pass 
through  an  extremely  hazardotis  area  from 
the  standpoint  of  aircraft  accident  probabU- 
ity.  More  than  one-half  of  aU  landing  and 
takeoff  accidents  (117  ovrt  of  313)  that  oc- 
curred at  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  airfields 
during  a  5-year  period  (January  1,  1959,  to 
January  1,  1964)  occurred  within  2,000  feet 
of  the  approach  or  overrun  end  of  the  active 
runway. 

Hazards  to  civilians 

The  hazard  to  traffic  safety  that  now  exists 
on  Taussig  Boulevard  will  increase  propor- 
tionately with  the  Increased  volume  of  traffic 
that  can  be  expected  when  the  Interstate  564 
Is  completed.  Based  on  traffic  studies.  It  Is 
estimated  that  an  average  of  22,700  vehicles 
per  day  will  use  the  new  Interstate  ^ur. 
Bumper-to-bumper  concentrations  of  traffic 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  end  of  runway  10  can 
be  expected  during  morning  and  afternoon 
peak  traffic  hours.  Aircraft  now  must  pass 
over  the  heavily  trafficked  Taussig  Boulevard 
at  between  30  and  40  feet. 


Runway  margiTial  for  jet  operations 
Vehicular  traffic  passing  jtist  short  of  run- 
way 10-28  also  imposes  an  additional  safety 
hazard  to  Jet  aircraft  operations.  This  run- 
way, which  Is  the  only  tisable  runway  at 
NAS  Norfolk  for  Jet  operations.  Is  marginal 
In  length  for  safe  op)eratlonB.  Pilots  of  high- 
performance  aircraft  landing  on  this  runway 
must  fly  very  precisely  and  utilize  all  of  the 
usable  length  (6,300  feet)  of  the  runway  In 
order  to  avoid  overrun.  The  mental  hazard 
created  by  traffic  Just  short  of  the  runway 
tends  to  cause  pilots  to  land  long  thereby 
Increasing  the  possibility  of  an  overrun  acci- 
dent. 
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coMirrrTEZ  conclusions 


ttee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  there 

a    flight   hazard    at   the 

llaval  Air  Station  due  to  the  close 

of  Taussig  Boulevard  to  the  end 

runway.    The  testimony  of  both 

and  former  commanding  officer 

air  station  before  the  House 

on    Armed    Services    leaves    no 

this   hazard   should    be    ellmi- 

an  early  date.     The  committee  is 

certain,  however,  that  the  plan 

Taussig    Boulevard,    as    de- 

the  Hoiise  report,  is  the  Eol'at'.c-: 

pf^blem.     It  has  been   pointed  out 

existing   runway    is    marginal    In 

safe  operation  of  modern  aircraft. 

understood  that  the  Depart- 

he  Navy  has  given  some  consldera- 

lengthenlng    the    runway,    which 

be   the  proper  solution   to   the 

The  depressing  or  rerouting  of  the 

in  question  must  necessarily  be 

consideration  if  the  runway  is  to 

In  any  event,  the  committee 

\  his  matter  should  be  given  prompt 

by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  in 

the  proper  solution  may  be  ar- 

based  upon  competent  engineering 

These  conclusions  should  be  pre- 

the  proper  congressional  commit- 

time  the  necessary  appropriation 
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\iniform  maintenance  allowance  lor  every  4 
years  of  service  in  a  Reserve  component  if 
they  perform  28  days  of  active  duty  training 
within  the  4-year  period  and  If  they  earn 
at  least  50  retirement  points  for  each  of  the 
4  years.  Service  In  a  Reserve  component 
other  than  that  In  which  the  member  is 
serving  at  the  time  he  completes  4  years  of 
service  may  not  be  used  in  computing  the 
4  years  of  service  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  allowance. 

Other  provisions  of  law  authorize  trans- 
fers between  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  and  between  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
These  authorities  for  transfer  benefit  both 
the  Reserve  components  and  the  persons  be- 
ing transferred.  Transfers  can  result  from 
changes  In  civilian  occupation,  specialized 
knowledge  or  schooling,  or  moves  to  new 
location  where  it  is  impractical  to  continue 
affiliation  with  the  same  Reserve  component. 

Because  of  the  authority  to  transfer  be- 
tween Reserve  compKDnents,  there  seems  to  be 
no  sound  reason  for  denying  credit  for  serv- 
ice In  any  Reserve  component  in  computing 
the  required  4  years  of  service. 

»  COST 

It  Is  impractical  to  make  a  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  this  bill  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  believes  that  the  co.st 
can  be  absorbed  within  appropriations  al- 
ready made  and  projected. 


nSCAL     DATA 


Althoubh  it  has  been   estimated  that  to 

he  boulevard  as  described  in  the 

re  )ort  would  cost  around  >2.5  million, 

Sen$te   committee   has  no  facts   upon 

base  an  estimate.    Any  competent 

must  necessarily  be  based  on  engi- 

tudles  as  to  the  most  logical  and 

method  of  eliminating  the  flight 


QUALnflCATIONS      FOR      UNIFORM 
lANCE       AliLOWANCES 


The  till  (HJl.  2509)  to  authorize  Re- 
serve oScers  to  combine  service  in  more 
than  on  5  Reserve  component  in  comput- 
ing the  4  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service  :  lecessary  to  qualify  for  the  uni- 
form m  tintenance  allowances  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  thir  1  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  IIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  B  ecord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  15  5),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ord  ;red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow  ^: 

PT7RPOSK 

This  tm  would  authorize  Reserve  officers 
to  combl  ne  service  in  more  than  one  Reserve 
compone  at  in  computing  the  4  years  of  satis- 
factory ]  "ederal  service  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  iinlfomi  maintenance  allowance  of 
$60  everj  4  years. 

EXPLANATION 

Section  416(a)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  ai  thorlzes  for  Reserve  officers  a  (60 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY 
AND  AIR  FORCE  ERRONEOUSLY 
PAID  UNIFORM  ALLOWANCE 

The  bill  <H.R.  10328)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  commissioned  ofBcers  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  who  were  errone- 
ously paid  uniform  allowance  under  the 
provisions  of  section  305  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1536),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSX 

This  bin  would  (1)  relieve  distinguished 
military  graduates  of  the  ROTC  who  received 
uniform  allowances  when  ordered  to  active 
duty  as  Reserve  officers  pending  final  proc- 
essing of  their  Regular  conunlsslons  of  lia- 
bility to  refund  this  payment  and  (2)  au- 
thorize the  repayment  of  any  amount  re- 
funded by  distinguished  military  graduates 
covered  by  the  bill. 

EXPLANATION 

Under  sections  415  and  416  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  ROTC  graduates  who 
are  ordered  to  active  duty  as  Reserve  officers 
receive  uniform  allowances  of  up  to  $300. 
ROTC  graduates  who  receive  Regular  com- 
missions are  not  entitled  to  these  allowances. 

To  recognize  ROTC  students  who  distin- 
guish themselves  academically  and  who  show 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership,  the 
Armed  Forces  have  established  a  distin- 
guished military  graduate  program  that  re- 
sults in  Regular  commissions  for  those  per- 
sons selected.  The  persons  selected  may  ap- 
ply for  a  Regular  conunlsslon  at  any  time 
during  their  senior  year.  Pinal  selections 
are  made  by  boards  of  the  service  concerned 
and  in  some  instances  final  processing  and 
approval  of  applications  for  Regular  commis- 
sions have  not  been  completed  until  after  the 


persons  have  graduated  and  have  Iimm 
ordered  to  active  duty  as  Reserve  oft^ 
Those  persons  ordered  to  active  duty  asS 
serve  officers  received  the  uniform  allowia^ 
mentioned  above.  In  decision  B-147^^ 
January  15,  1962,  the  Comptroller  General  2 
the  United  States  decided  that  distinguirtiM 
mllitery  graduates  of  ROTC  who  were  o^km 
to  active  duty  in  a  Reserve  component  when 
they  anticipated  receipt  of  Regular  conunjr 
slons  were  not  entitled  to  the  uniform  allow 
ances  provided  for  Reserve  officers.  Cionse! 
quently,  more  than  4,000  Army  and  Air  Votot 
officers  are  liable  for  repaying  uniform  allow, 
ances  of  not  more  than  $300  per  person.  Ko 
Navy  personnel  are  involved. 

The  bill  would  relieve  those  persons  how. 
Ing  Regular  commissions  as  dlstlngiiished 
military  gradautes  of  the  ROTC  from  the  re- 
payment of  the  uniform  allowances  they  rt- 
celved  when  ordered  to  active  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  Reserve  components  and  It  would 
authorize  a  refund  of  the  uniform  allow- 
ance  that  has  been  repaid  by  any  officer  ci 
former  officer  as  a  result  of  the  Comptroller 
General  decision  referred  to  earlier. 

H.R.  9124,  which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  Im- 
provement of  the  ROTC  program,  would  au- 
thorize the  uniform  allowance  for  ROTC 
graduates  upon  their  initial  commlsalonlng, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  commit 
sioned  in  the  Regular  components  or  In  the 
Reserve.  If  enacted.  H.R.  9124  would  pro- 
spectively  avoid  the  problem  to  which  ESl. 
10328  Is  directed.  The  ROTC  officers  who 
would  benefit  from  H.R.  10328  had  outstand- 
ing records,  as  is  demonstrated  by  their  se- 
lection to  receive  Regular  commissions.  D 
they  had  had  less  distinguished  records,  tbej 
probably  would  have  been  conunlssloned  in 
the  Reserve,  In  which  status  they  would  han 
been  eligible  for  receipt  of  the  imlform  al- 
lowances. Relieving  them  of  the  liability  to 
repay  the  uniform  allowances  Is  Justifiable  to 
the  committee. 


COST 


The  estimated  liability  to  the  United 
States  that  would  be  canceled  by  this  bill 
is  $1,200,700. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  SISAL  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (H.R.  12091)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month  waiting  period  of  approximatdy 
9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1537),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  of  9,500.000  poundi 
of  sisal  from  the  national  stockpile,  and  (2) 
waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  before  disposals  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  may  be  made  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  , 

BASIC  LAW  I 

National  stockpile 

Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  50  U5.C. 
98a.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  is  authorized  and  directed  to  de- 
termine which  materials  are  strategic  anil 
critical  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
the  quality  and  quantities  of  such  materlali 
which  shall  be  stockpiled  under  the  act 

Section  3(e)  authorizes  General  Serrtc* 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 


«f  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
^^*?'^  of  anv  materials  held  pursuant  to 
*S  ''Snw^  are  no  longer  needed  because 
*f '.^  revlsS  determination  made  P^sua^t 
?*  ^«S  2  Notice  of  any  proposed  dis- 
^JfmSt  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
P°"  «^d  tranraiitted  to  the  Congress  and 
*'^'v,rLmed  Services  Committee  of  each 
*°  '  fi^S)f  The  plan  and  date  of  dls- 
^°^nn  mSbe  fl^Jd  with  due  regard  to 
r  nrot«S"on  o?  the  United  States  against 
**'*J^;ri^  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
'\trtlto^ released,  and  the  protection  of 
"r^ucers  processors,  and  consumers  against 
SXtlon  of  their  usual  markets  The  ex- 
dlBTuption  o  congress  of  any  pro- 

P;^  dKS  is  required  unless  the  revised 
P^J^nFtlon  referred  to  above,  is  by  rea- 
'^'^nfoSSence  of  the  material  to  be  dis- 

:^'of  Dsp°«^l«  °^^y  °°'  begin  unttl  6 
P^hfl  after  the  date  of  publication  and 
SSssCoS  the  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  as  outlined  above. 

WHY  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  IS  NEEDED 

AS  indicated  in  the  statute  cited  above 
^P«ilonal   approval   Is  requh-ed  for   the 
SsaT  Sf  mat??lals  In  the  national  stock- 
nKcept  in  those  Instances  where  the  pro- 
SiS  Ssal  action  Is  based  on  a  determl- 
^n  thVt  the  material  has  become  obso- 
lescent for  use  during  time  of  war. 
^mce  the  proposed  disposal  of  sisal  Is  not 
baid  on  obsolescence  but  Is  solely  based  on  a 
SJtermlnatlon  that  the  amount  of  sisal  in 
Se  Sockplle  is  excess  to  stockpile  require- 
ments  the  proposed  disposal  requhres  the  ex- 
nress  approval  of  the  Congress. 
^Moreover,  the  bill  would  waive  the  ord  - 
narv  waiting  period  of  6  months  after  publi- 
cation of  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
would  permit  the  immediate  start  of  dis- 
posal of  sisal  upon  enactment  of  HJl.  12091. 

SISAL 

Sisal  is  a  hard  fiber  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  sisal  plant. 

Sisal  Is  used  primarily  for  agricultural 
twine,  commercial  tying  twine,  wire  rope 
centers  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rope.  It  is  also  used  in  uphol- 
stery and  padding  and  as  reinforcement  for 
plastics  and  paper.  The  major  sources  of 
sisal  are  Tanganyika,  Brazil,  Angola.  Kenya 
and  Uganda.  Mozambique,  Malagasy  Repub- 
Uc  Indonesia,  and  Venezuela,  In  that  order. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the  aver- 
age acquisition  cost  of  sisal  In  the  national 
stockpile  was  0.136  cent  per  pound  and 
the  total  acquisition  of  the  excess  was  ap- 
proximately  $  1 ,282 .500. 

REASON  FOE  DISPOSAL 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  sisal  In  the  domestic  market 
and  that  prices  are  higher  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Korean  emergency. 

The  current  stockpile  objective  for  sisal 
that  was  established  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  on  March  5,  1964,  is  300 
mlUlon  pounds.  The  Inventory  is  309,500,000 
pounds.  The  biU  would  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  the  inventory  that  is  excess  to  the 
stockpile  objective. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  of  5,000  short  tons 
of  antimony  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  (2) 
waive  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  before  disposals  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  may  be  made  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

BASIC  LAW 

National  stockpile 
Under  section  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  50  U.S.C.  9Ba. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning Is  authorized  and  directed  to  determine 
which  materials  are  strategic  and  critical 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  qual- 
ity and  quantities  of  such  materials  which 
shall  be  stockpiled  imder  the  act. 

Section  3(e)    authorizes  General  Services 
Administration,  at  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
to  dispose  of   any  materials  held  pursuant 
to  the  act  which  are  no  longer  needed  be- 
cause of  any  revised  determination  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2.    Notice  of  any  proposed 
disposal  must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register    and   transmitted   to   the   Congress 
and  to  th^  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  of  each 
House  thereof.    The  plan  and  date  of  dispo- 
sition must  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  material 
to  be  released,  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  dis- 
ruption of  their  usual  markets.    The  express 
approval  of  the  Congress  of  any  proposed  dis- 
posal is  required  unless  the  revised  determi- 
nation, referred  to  above,  Is  by  reason  of 
obsolescence  of  the  material  to  be  disposed 
of.    Disposals  may  not  begin  until  6  months 
after  the  date  of  publication  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  notice  of  the  proposed  disposal  as 
outlined  above. 


WHY  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  IS  NEEDED 

As  Indicated  In  the  statute  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  materials  in  the  national  stock- 
pUe  except  in  those  instances  where  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  is  based  on  a  determina- 
tion that  the  material  has  become  obsoles- 
cent for  use  during  time  of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  antimony 
Is  not  based  on  obsolescence  but  Is  solely 
based  on  a  determination  that  the  amount  of 
antimony  in  the  stockpile  Is  excess  to  stock- 
pile requirements,  the  proposed  disposal  re- 
quires the  express  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  waive  the  ordi- 
nary waiting  period  of  6  months  after  publi- 
cation of  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
would  permit  the  Immediate  start  of  disposal 
of  antimony  upon  enactment  of  H.R.  11913. 


DISPOSAL  OF  ANTIMONY  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 
The  bill  (H.R.  11913)  to  authorize  the 
disposal  without  regard  to  the  prescribed 
6-month   waiting   period    of    antimony 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental    stockpile     was     considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1538),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


ANTIMONY 

Antimony  is  a  bluish-white,  brittle  metal, 
neither  malleable  nor  ductile,  which  is  eas- 
ily reduced  to  a  powder.  It  has  general 
physical  properties  of  a  metal  and  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  a  nonmetal. 

Antimony  Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
battery  plates,  cable  coverings,  type  metal, 
castings,  solder,  and  to  Impart  hardness  and 
a  smooth  surface  to  soft  metal  alloys.  Major 
nonmetalllc  uses  are  In  enamels,  paints,  lac- 
quers, flameprooflng  of  textiles,  and  in  am- 
munition primers. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the  av- 
erage acquisition  cost  of  antimony  in  the 
'national    and    supplemental    stockpile    was 
sUghtly  In  excess  of  33  cents  per  pound. 

The  current  market  price  for  antimony 
metal  of  99.5  percent  quality,  in  carload  lots 
in  New  York,  Is  slightly  in  excess  of  45  cents 
ner  pound.  Imported  antimony  of  this 
same  quality  In  New  York  In  5 -ton  lots  Is 
selling  from  57  to  59  cents  per  pound. 


FBOPOSB)  PX>AN   OT  DISPOSAL 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the  dis- 
posal of  the  antimony  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  bill  will  be  accomplished  In  the  f  oUowlng 

manner : 

"Antimony  would  be  sold  In  offerings  or 
2,500  short  tons  with  a  maximum  of  25  short 
tons  to  any  bidder  other  than  an  antimony 
oxide  producer,  and  a  maximum  of  300  short 
tons  to  any  antimony  oxide  producer.  The 
initial  offering  would  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  short  tons  of  antimony. 

"Under  this  offering,  industry  would  have 
the  option  of  buying  2.500  short  tons  in  the 
form  of  antimony  metal  contained  in  the 
sulfide  ore,  or  in  a  combination  of  metal  or 
sulfide  form.  After  the  results  of  the  first 
offering  have  been  evaluated  GSA  will  again 
consult  with  Industry  regardhig  the  timing 
and  quantity  of  the  next  offering. 

"The  sales  will  be  by  sealed  bids.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
first  offering  Is  not  sold  on  the  sealed  bid 
basis.  GSA  will  consider  the  unsold  balance 
either  by  sealed  bids  or  as  a  shelf  Item  after 
consultation  with  Industry. 

"The  sealed  bid  awards  will  be  made  to 
the  highest  acceptable  bidders,  f.o.b.  stor- 
age location,  with  a  minimum  acceptable 
price  to  be  determined  by  GSA.  In  case  it 
Is  necessary  to  have  to  sell  some  of  the  anti- 
mony on  a  shelf-item  price  basis,  that  basis 
shall  be  determined  by  GSA  on  the  basis  of 
sealed  bid  awards.  In  the  event  defense 
rated  orders  for  antimony  metal  and  ore  be- 
come a  problem,  subsequent  appropriate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  fulflU  this  require- 
ment before  offering  to  the  general  public. 

"The  maximum  which  will  be  awarded  to 
any  bidder  other  than  qualified  antimony 
oxide  producers  shaU  be  Ihnited  to  25  short 
tons  of  antimony  metal  or  25  short  tons  of 
antimony  metal  contained  in  sulfide  ore. 
For  qualified  antimony  oxide  producers, 
the  maximum  quantity  awarded  under  the 
sealed  bid  offering  shall  be  300  short  tons  of 
antimony  metal  or  25  short  tons  of  antimony 
metal  contained  in  sulfide  ore.  The  mini- 
mum that  can  be  purchased  by  any  one  bid- 
der shall  be  5  short  tons  of  antimony  metal 
or  25  short  tons  of  antimony  metal  con- 
tained m  sulfide  ore. 

"In  subsequent  offering,  the  plan  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  for  the  disposal  of 
antimony  also  contained  the  foUowing  gen- 
eral conditions: 

"Antimony   released   under   this    disposal 
action    will    be   for   domestic   consimiption 
only.     Producers  and  distributors  must  cer- 
tify within  60  days  that  antimony  metal  pur- 
chased from  GSA  has  been  sold  to  specified 
domestic  consumers  and  that  antimony  ore 
purchased  from  GSA  will  be  processed  and 
offered  for   sale  for  domestic  consumption 
only  within  180  days  from  date  of  delivery 
of  the  ore.     Purchasing  consumers  wiU  be 
requh-ed  to  certify  that  the  antimony  pur- 
chased wiU  be  consumed  in  their  own  plant 
or  plants  within  the  United  States.    DeUvery 
must  be  taken  by  the  buyer  within  60  days 
from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  sales  con- 
tract.    GSA   will   make   appropriate    public 
announcement  of  the  quantity  and  detaUs 
of  each  succeeding  offering.     GSA  wlU  re- 
duce or  temporarily  suspend  sales  If  it  should 
appear  that  they  are  exerting  undue  market 
pressures." 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN 
MATERIALS  FROM  THE  NATION- 
AL STOCKPILE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  320)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  disposal  from  the  national  stock- 
pile of  certain  materials  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  14ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
^A  unaiimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  R  bcokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  1539)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  CO  icurrent  resolution. 

There  peing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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ing, anodes,  cathodes,  pellets,  and  cut 
cathodes. 

"8.  Twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  of  tantalum  in  various 
forms. 

"9.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand and  eighty-seven  pounds  of  zinc  in  the 
form  of  engraving  plates. 

"10.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  short  tons  of 
low-grade  manganese  ore." 

The  10  portions  of  materials  covered  in 
this  resolution  are  either  nonobjective  or 
nonstockpile  grades  of  materials.  Many  of 
them  are  in  limited  use  forms.  These  spe- 
cific lots  are  generally  a  small  part  of  similar 
materials  which  are  carried  in  the  stockpile. 
Most  of  these  odd-lot  materials  were  acquired 
through  transfer  from  other  agencies  in  the 
early  days  of  the  stockpile  when  large  vui- 
fllled  objectives  existed.  Since  that  time, 
ample  quantities  of  the  required  materials. 
In  the  proper  grades  and  forms,  have  been 
acquired  and  the  odd  lots  are,  therefore,  no 
longer  required.  The  total  acquisition  cost 
of  the  10  portions  of  material  Is  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

Asbestos,  CTOcidolite,  soft  {Bolivian  blue) 
This  asbestos  was  acquired  by  direct  pur- 
chase from  Bolivia  for  the  national  stock- 
pile at  an  average  cost  of  9447.96  per  short 
ton  for  use  as  a  filter  in  gas  masks.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  1,567  short  tons  In 
the  Inventory.  Since  Flberglas  is  now  used 
as  a  substitute  filter,  crocldolite  asbestos  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  for  stockpiling  on  September  27, 
1960.  Therefore,  all  in  the  inventory  Is 
excess. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  or  con- 
sumption of  crocldolite  asbestos.  Even 
though  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  amount 
for  disposal  was  approximately  $702.0(X),  the 
estimated  market  price  of  this  material  Is 
only  $50  per  short  ton.  It  Lb  believed  that 
a  market  will  have  to  be  developed  for  the 
particular  variety  of  "soft"  fiber. 

The  disposal  will  take  place  with  a  mlnl- 
miun  of  two  offerings.  An  Initial  competi- 
tive offering  of  approximately  800  short  tons 
will  be  made  as  ein  inducement  for  potential 
users  for  the  piu'pose  of  sampling  and  ex- 
perimentation. The  amount  and  timing  of 
the  sales  following  the  first  offering  will  be 
determined    after    an    evaluation    has    been 


In    thoae   instances   where    theXmade  of  earlier  sales  and   existing   market 

CD: 


lisposal  action  is  based  on  a  deter 
that  the  material  has  become  ob- 
or  use  dtiring  time  of  war. 
proposed  disposal  of  the  10  ma- 
are  the  subject  of  this  resolution 
on   obsolescence,  but.   rather, 
determination  that  these  lots  are  a 
of  the  same  materials  that  are 
stockpile  requirements,  the   pro- 
disposal  requires  the  express  approval 


the 
thjt 
bsied 


Ck>r  gress. 


BA:Kiac 


coi  .current 


ooMD  AMD  JxrsnncATioir 

resolution  would  approve 
disposal  by  the  General  Services 
of  the  following  materials  In 
approximately  the  following  quantities : 

tho\i8and  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
sbott  tons  of  Bolivian  blue  (soft)  cro- 


tiBitlon 


himdred  and  sixty-five  short  tons 
content)  of  copper  and  copper  base 
ejcrap  and  thin  strip  form. 

hundred  and  sixty-six  short  tons 

Ingots, 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pieces  of 
iles. 

six     thousand     eight     hundred 
lead  castings, 
hundred    any    twenty    thousand 
and  thirty  povmds  of  punch 


six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

potmds  of  nickel  in  fabricated 

forms,  such  as  wire,  tub- 


nditlons. 

Copper  aTid  copper  base  alloys  {nonspeciflca- 
tion  in  scrap  and  thin  strip  form) 

This  material  which  is.  In  reality,  scrap, 
represents  termination  Inventory  items 
transferred  to  the  stockpile  from  other  agen- 
cies (without  reimbursement)  for  their 
metal  content.  About  10  tons  of  rods  were 
acquired  by  direct  purchase.  The  acquisi- 
tion cost  for  the  total  tonnage  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  averaged  S518  per  short  ton 
and  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  amoimt  for 
disposal  is  approximately  $85,470. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  reafflnned  the  stockpile  objective 
for  copper  on  March  13,  1964,  at  775,000 
short  tons.  As  of  March  31,  1964,  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  excess  to  this  objective  was 
345,174  short  tons  of  stockpile-grade  ma- 
terial.   This  would  dispose  of  165  short  tons. 

Approximately  10  short  tons  of  electrolytic 
copper  rods  proposed  for  disposal  are  part 
of  a  large  quantity  of  such  rods  that  are 
stored  in  steel-banded  colls  in  open  storage. 
Occasionally  the  bands  rxist  and  the  rods  be- 
come uncoiled,  twisted,  and  tangled  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  beyond  rewinding. 

The  high  copper  alloy  in  thin  strip  form 
(0.100  inch  and  up  In  thickness)  is  oxidized 
becaiise  of  its  being  exposed  to  changing  at- 
mospheric conditions  in  outside  storage. 
Oxidation  is  a  relatively  large  factor  com- 
pared to  the  total  cross  section.  The  alloy 
may  have  value  other  than  scrap  because  it 
is  stronger  and  harder  than  copper,  although 


it  has  only  about  one- half  the  electrlkj»i »». 
ductlvlty  of  copper.     It  may  be  u^ni  f 
making   various    articles,   such  as  costuJ^ 
Jewelry,  weather  stripping,  or  stamn^n^S* 
ware.  '^  '**• 

The  uncoiled  copper  rods  are  believed  to  h. 
of  value  only  as  clean  copper  scrap.  Rtni 
commercial  application  may  be  foun<i tat^ 
copper  alloy,  otherwise  It  would  have  SI 
prevailing  scrap  value.  The  metallic  000 
tent  of  the  copper  to  be  offered  for  dlsi^ai 
is  negligible  when  compared  with  the  iSo- 
000  tons  of  scrap  copper  consumed  fcnnuAii* 
in  the  United  Stetes.  ' 

The  estimated  market  price  of  this  nuite- 
rlal  Is  $420  per  short  ton. 

Cupronickel  ingots  {nonspecification  grade) 

All  of  the  present  Inventory  of  cupronickel 
alloys  held  in  the  national  stockpile  cooiiiti 
of  approximately  366  short  tons  of  ingoti 
containing  81.08  percent  copper  and  18^ 
percent  nickel.  This  material,  which  was 
transferred  from  another  Federal  agency 
without  reimbursement,  is  estimated  to  have 
been  acquired  originally  at  a  cost  of  $190,000 

No  stockpile  objective  was  ever  established 
for  a  copper  alloy.  The  material  was  ac- 
cepted for  its  copper  content,  its  nickel  con- 
tent was  not  charged  to  the  objective.  Be- 
cause of  the  excess  specification  grade  copjia 
now  in  the  inventories,  there  is  no  need  for 
stockpiling  these  cupronickel  ingots.  While 
the  present  objective  for  copper  is  77SM0 
short  tons,  the  amount  in  all  inventories  is 
1,120,174  short  tons,  thus  an  excess  of  846,- 
174  short  tons. 

Cupronickel  is  the  generic  classification  of 
all  alloys  of  copper  and  nickel  wb»'eln  cop- 
per Is  the  major  constituent.  Cupronickel 
alloys  vary  in  nickel  content  from  2  ^  to  SO 
percent  nickel,  but  most  commonly  contain 
from  5  to  30  percent  nickel.  These  alloys 
are  ductile,  malleable,  and  have  good  cor- 
rosion resistance.  One  of  their  major  uses 
is  in  the  form  of  condenser  tubing  in  power- 
plants. 

Data  on  U.S.  consumption  of  cupronickel 
alloys  in  recent  years  are  not  available  but 
the  importance  of  the  366  tons  of  cupro- 
nickel alloys  proposed  for  disposal  can  be 
gaged  against  n.S.  consumption  in  1962  of 
1,768,0<X)  short  tons  of  copper  and  118,077 
short  tons  of  nickel. 

The  proposed  sale  of  this  small  quantity  of 
cupronickel  alloy  should  have  no  significant 
Impact  on  producers,  processors,  dlstrlbuton, 
or  consiuners  of  articles  of  copper  or  nickel. 

The  current  market  price  is  estimated  to  be 
$700  per  short  ton. 

Diamond  dies   {subgrade,  large) 

The  present  Inventory  of  large  diamond 
dies  held  in  the  national  stockpile  consists 
of  approximately  355  subgrade  pieces.  These 
represent  a  portion  of  a  large  quantity  of 
used,  out-of-round,  or  otherwise  defectln 
dies  transferred  from  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  without  reimbursement,  in  1947. 
These  dies  have  been  classified  as  below  spec- 
ification grade  and  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
urunounted.  The  original  acquisition  caBto< 
the  dies  proposed  for  dlsixxal  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $10,700. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  reaffirmed  the  stockpile  objective 
for  small  diamond  dies  on  March  5,  1964,  at 
25,000  pieces  smaller  than  0.00079  inch  in 
diameter.  There  is  no  objective  for  the  large 
diamond  dies. 

The  diamond  dies  proposed  for  disposal 
range  In  size  from  0.00155  to  0.00640  inch  in 
diameter  of  hole,  and  are  of  a  type  used  In 
drawing  wire.  Their  defects,  however,  limit 
their  potential  usefulness  for  such  use. 

U.S.  consumption  of  diamond  dies  less  tlisn 
0.008  inch  in  diameter  amounted  in  1963  to 
8,944  pieces.  In  recent  years  the  trend  to 
drawing  wire  has  been  toward  using  dies  of 
smaller  diameter  than  those  covered  by  ttale 
propoaal. 
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The  proposed  sale  of  this  small  quantity  of 
,  ZTdlsmond  dies  should  have  no  significant 
!^on  producers,  processors,  distributors. 

toP*^        .- *    ^(cmnnrt    dies. 


o/consumers  of^amond  dies 


^e  c^ent  market  price  is  estimated  to 
be  $3  per  piece. 

Lead  castings  (scrap  lead) 
i«fld  in  the  form  of  gun  weights  of  the 
^Jf^used  on  French  75-milllmeter  artillery 
iI«rM  was  transferred  to  the  national  stock- 
„^  m  1953  from  the  Department  of  the 
*rmv  Transfer  dociunents  show  a  value  at 
^  time  of  $7,488.  The  lead  is  of  unknown 
oSrtn  and  grade.  It  Is  stored  in  badly  deteri- 
^ted  wooden  boxes.  Each  box  contains 
^eTsO-pound  bars  of  lead  13  by  4  by  2% 
inches  together  with  a  75-pound  lead  casting 
of  a  complicated  trapezoidal  contour.  It  is 
believed  the  bars  may  have  a  potential  end 
uae  for  ballast,  but  the  other  casting  ap- 
pears to  have  only  scrap  value. 

Lead  castings  were  never  on  the  list  of 
Btrategic  and  critical  materials  for  stock- 
piling On  June  17.  1963,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  revised  the  ob- 
lective  for  lead  of  stockpile  grade  to  zero. 
The  amount  of  lead  in  the  Inventories  Is 
1,378,463  short  tons,  all  of  which  Is  excess. 

The  proposed  sale  of  23.4  short  tons  of 
lead  castings  will  have  no  measvu-able  Impact 
on  the  markets  of  producers,  processors,  or 
consumers  in  view  of  the  huge  annual  U.S. 
consumption  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
lead  which  in  1962  totaled  more  than  1.1 
million  short  tons. 

The  ciurent  market  price  Is  reported  to  be 
between  eVj  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

Manganese  ore  (subspecification  grade) 
The  present  stockpile  objective  for  man- 
ganese ore  Is  7,900,000  short  dry  tons.  At 
the  present  time,  In  all  of  the  inventories, 
there  are  12,592,704  short  dry  tons  of  which 
3335,997  short  dry  tons  are  of  nonstockpile 
grade.  The  amount  of  excess  la  4,692,704 
short  dry  tons  Including  the  ore  of  the  non- 
stockpile  grade.  The  amount  of  excess  pro- 
posed for  disposal  Is  250  short  dry  tons.  The 
acquisition  cost  of  the  amount  for  disposal 
is  approximately  $7,208. 

The  260  short  tons  of  manganese  ore  are 
all  that  remain  of  a  pile  of  some  58,000  long 
dry  tons  of  low-grade  ore  transferred  to  the 
stockpile  in  1946.  The  usable  ore  was  the 
subject  of  a  processing  contract  performed 
during  the  Korean  emergency.  This  residue 
was  considered  unusable  and  was  not  proc- 
essed vmder  the  contract.  The  material  is 
of  such  low  grade  and  in  such  form  (large 
lumps  and  boulders)  that  it  has  no  present 
or  future  potential  for  use,  except  perhaps 
for  road  fill  or  riprap.  It  should,  in  fact,  be 
described  as  waste  rather  than  ore. 

The  material  Is  stored  in  one  grass-covered 
pile  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Philipsbturg, 
Mont.,  on  land  leased  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Although  it  win  be  offered  for  sale,  it 
seems  likely  that  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
abandoned,  after  compliance  with  the  appli- 
cable GSA  administrative  order,  which  pro- 
vides— 

"(a)  If,  after  public  announcement  and 
the  customary  advertising,  no  adequate  offers 
are  received  for  the  material,  a  determination 
may  be  made  in  writing  by  the  contracting 
crfBcer  that  such  material  is  not  commercially 
salable,  of  that  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
tinued care  and  handling  would  exceed  the 
estimated  proceeds  from  its  sale.  Such  de- 
termination must  be  supported  by  an  ap- 
propriate finding.  The  contracting  officer 
may  recommend  disposition  of  the  material 
by  abandonment,  destruction,  or  release,  if 
feasible,  to  governmental  bodies. 

"(b)  The  recommendation  to  effect  such 
dispoeitlon  shall  be  referred  to  the  Economic 
and  Marketing  Research  Division  (Defense 
Materials  Service)  which  will  conduct  fiurther 
research  and  submit  a  report  on  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  DMS  Contract  Board.    Up- 


on approval  of  the  recommendation  by  such 
Board  and  by  the  Commissioner,  DMS  dis- 
position, as  approved,  shall  be  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  applicable 
law  and  regulation." 

The  land  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Montana  has  Indicated  that  there  wovdd  be 
no  objection  to  canceling  the  lease  and  per- 
mitting the  Government  to  abandon  the 
material  In  place. 

Punch  mica 
The  punch  mica  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile was  acquired  as  the  byproduct  of  a  GSA 
project  to  properly  classify  World  War  II 
surplus  mica  into  the  proper  stockpile  grades. 
It  was  kept  In  the  stockpile  as  a  nonobjective 
material  having  some  commercial  value. 

There  has  never  been  a  stockpile  objective 
for  punch  mica.  Under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  program,  such  punch  mica  generated 
from  the  retrlmmlng  operations  at  the  mica 
purchase  depots  has  regularly  been  ac- 
cumulated and  sold.  However,  there  is  at 
present  220,230  pounds  in  the  Inventory,  all 
of  which  Is  excess.  All  of  it  would  be  disposed 
of  under  this  action.  The  acquisition  cost  of 
the  amount  for  disposal  is  approximately 
$48,450. 

Punch  mica  Is  a  term  given  to  small-sized 
low-quality,  thumb-trimmed  block  mica  of 
sufficient  area  to  yield  a  disk  at  least  1.5 
inches  In  diameter  free  of  crack  and  open 

areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  263,123  pounds 
of  tmcut  punch  and  circle  mica  were  used 
in  1962.  It  Is  probable  that  a  number  of 
stockpile  sales  covering  a  period  of  3  to  5 
years  may  be  required,  or  that  deliveries 
from  one  or  more  sales  be  scheduled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  minimize  the  market  Impact. 
GSA  will  be  guided  by  the  amounts  which 
are  absorbed  in  regular  marketing  channels 
without  avoidable  loss  to  the  Government 
and  without  creating  hardships  in  the  domes- 
tic or  friendly  foreign  economies. 

The  ctureni  market  price  is  estimated  to 
be  5  cents  per  pound. 

Nickel     (nonstockpile     in     fabricated     and 
miscellaneotis  forms) 
During  the  period  from  1953  through  1956, 
approximately   39,379    pounds   of    nickel    in 
various  fabricated   forms   and   shapes   were 
transferred   to  the  national  stockpile.     An 
additional  quantity  of  27,455  pounds  for  dis- 
posal   is    comprised    of    small     cut    Ingots 
captured  In  Japan  during  World  War  n  and 
transferred  to  the  stockpile  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.    Also  there  are  100  pounds 
in  pellet  form  and  155  pounds  in  ingot  form. 
The  average  unit  cost  of  the  national  stock- 
pile Inventory  of  nickel  is  $0,544  per  pound. 

A  revised  stockpile  objective  for  nickel 
was  established  July  18,  1963.  at  100  million 
pounds.  The  total  nickel  excess  to  stockpile 
requirements  on  March  31,  1964,  was  approxi- 
mately 340  million  pounds.  There  was  never 
a  stockpile  objective  for  nickel  in  fabricated 
form.  The  amount  of  excess  proposed  for 
disposal  Is  66,834  pounds.  The  acquisition 
cost  of  the  amount  for  disposal  Is  approxi- 
mately $36,350. 

The  U.S.  Mint  appears  to  have  a  regular 
annual  requirement  for  nickel,  and  the  exist- 
ing direct  Government  use  program  is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  It  woxild  appear  that  the 
small  cut  cathodes  will  be  suitable  for  trans- 
fer to  the  mint  for  use  In  its  present  form, 
thereby  eliminating  the  cutting  charges  or 
converting  stockpile  specification  nickel  to 
the  size  required. 

The  proposed  sale  of  this  small  quantity  of 
nickel  shovild  have  mlnlnMil  Impact  on  the 
markets  of  producers,  processors,  or  con- 
sumers. In  view  of  the  rate  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  excess  of  200  million  pounds 
annually. 

The  estimated  current  market  value  is  80 
cents  per  pound. 


Tantalum  (nonspecification  forms) 
The  present  stockpile  objective  for  tan- 
talum is  3,400,000  pounds.  At  present,  there 
are  3,047,079  pounds  of  stockpile-grade  tan- 
talimi  in  aU  the  inventories;  1,947,243  poimds 
of  tantalum  are  excess  but  all  of  this  Is  a 
nonstockpile  grade.  The  amount  of  this 
nonstockpile  grade  proposed  for  disposal  is 
25,470  pounds.  The  acquisition  cost  of  the 
amount  for  disposal  is  approximately 
$450,000. 

On  the  current  market,  prices  range  from 
$30  to  $49  per  pound  for  powder,  from  $47  to 
$60  per  pound  for  sheet,  and  from  $52  to  $66 
per  pound  for  rod.  The  variation  In  price 
depends  on  the  grade  of  the  tantalum  offered. 
The  various  forms  of  tantalum  which  do 
not  meet  the  national  stockpile  specification 
for  capacitor-grade  tantaltim  powder  or  In- 
gots were  acquired  through  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies.  Most  of  the 
Items  were  from  termination  Inventories 
that  were  transferred  to  the  national  stock- 
pile during  the  period  1946-56  as  tantalum 
scrap  and  obsolete  fabricated  parts. 

The  possibility  of  using  this  material  for 
upgrading  to  capacitor-grade  tantalum  has 
been  explored.    Two  of  the  principal  produc- 
ers of  tantalum  metal  powder  for  capacitor 
use  have  told  GSA  that  this  material  would 
require  chemical  processing  to  practically  the 
same  extent  as  required  to  produce  capaci- 
tor-grade  tantalum  powder  from  ores   and 
concentrates.    The  processing  cost  would  be 
about  the  same  as  for  ores  and  concentrates 
or  possibly  higher,  since  the  plants  are  not 
set  up  for  treating  this  t3T>e  material,  and 
some  plant  modifications  would  b«  required. 
On  April  17,  1964,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  reaffirmed  the  stock- 
pile   objective    for    tantalvun    at    3,400,000 
pounds   tantalum   content   In   concentrates. 
As  of  April  30,  1964,  the  quantity  of  tantalum 
excess  to  this  objective  was  1,947,243  poiinds 
of  nonstockpile  grade  material.     The  "odd 
lots"  proposed  for  disposal  are  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  excess  quantity  of  nonspec- 
ification tantalum  in  the  stockpile. 

OrlglnallyTegarded  as  an  exotic  metal,  tan- 
talum found  an  early  application  as  a  metal- 
lic lamp  filament  but  lost  this  market  to 
tungsten.  Capacitor  production  represents 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  tantaltun  mar- 
ket, as  it  cvurently  exists.  Miniature  capaci- 
tors are  used  in  computers,  military  elec- 
tronics systems,  and  communication 
equipment.  Since  it  will  not  Irritate  hximan 
tissue,  tantalima  has  found  uses  in  surgical 
procedures,  equipment,  and  devices. 

There  has  been  no  domestic  mine  pro- 
duction of  tantalum-columbiiun  since  Porter 
Bros.  Corp.  closed  its  facilities  in  Idaho  at 
the  end  of  the  1959  season.  These  were  the 
last  domestic  ores  processed  and  shipped  to 
the  stockpile.  There  are  several  U.S.  com- 
panies producing  the  primary  tantalum 
metal.  The  volume  of  production,  while 
comparatively  small,  has  been  gaining 
steadily — 122  tons  in  1959,  150  tons  in  1960, 
and  242  tons  in  1962. 

Some  of  the  Items  were  in  COTnmerclal  end- 
use  form  when  transferred,  but  their  current 
value  Is  not  known.  It  will  be  determined, 
however,  through  the  competitive  bidding 
process.  The  balance  of  the  tantalvun  metal 
should  have  a  vsdue  as  scrap  metal  for  use  by 
producers  of  commercial  tantalum  ingot. 
Zinc  (nonspecification  form,  engraving 

plates) 
Zinc  in  the  form  of  engraving  plates  was 
transferred  to  the  national  stockpile  in  1948 
by  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  Transfer  docu- 
ments indicated  a  value  at  the  time  of 
$33,830. 

There  was  never  a  stockpile  objective  for 
Ednc  in  fabricated  form  and  on  June  17,  1963, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  established  a  revised  stockpile  ob- 
jective for  zinc  of  stockpile  grade  at  aero. 
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prospective 
classify 
commercla: 
the  case. 

The 
cents  per 


of  excess  zinc  is  1.580,643  short 

amount  of  excess  proposed   for 

ii4der  this  resolution  Is  110.5  short 

acquisition  cost  of  the  amount 

was  933.830. 

smdll  tonnage   of   zinc   for   disposal 

ha^e  no  measiirable  impact  on  the 

producers,  processors,  or  consum- 

dlasses   of  zinc   consumed   In   the 

Sta;es  In  1962  amounted  to  1.331,000 


ag(  ncles 


OthiT 


pos  ilbillty    of    the    engraving    plates 

utilised  in  their  present  form  by  other 

Is  being  explored.    However, 

indications  are  not  encouraging 

users  of  engraving   plates   have 

plates  produced  from  metals  and 

than    zinc.      In    addition,    the 

thickness  of  these  plates  do  not 

be  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 

C  rovernment  printing  and  engrav- 

I. 

lotted    and   offered   for   sale   these 

be  adequately  described  so  that 

bidders  can  readily  identify  and 

correctly  as  usable  items  with 

applications,  if  this  Is  presently 

than  as  scrap. 

market   price   for   zinc   is    7 

]  lound. 


thim 


n  ither 
cur  ent 


CRKUITI  »G  OP  CERTAIN  MILITARY 
SERVKE  FOR  PURPOSES  OP  RE- 
SERVE RETIRED  PAY 

The  Sei  late  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  17181  to  authorize  the  crediting 
of  certain  military  service  for  purposes 
of  reserve  retired  pay,  which  had  been 
reported  Ircan  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  \  rith  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 


Sxc.  2.  T  tie 
shall  applj 
Commissio:  led 


Service  hai 
military  sei  vice 
ccHnmlsslo]  ted 

Survey 


service 


Geodetic 
to  the 
departmen 
ment  of 


thjs 


And.  in 

Ssc.  3. 
shall  apply 
this   Act 
Corps  of 
the  status 
period 
which 
and 

aervlce  and 
zncnt. 


tlie 


befcre 


com  nlsslc 
Oeodeilc 


The  amendment 
The  am  >ndment 

grossed  aid 

time. 
The  bill 


I, 


Mr 
ask 

the  Recoi(d 
(No.  1540 
the  bill. 

There 
was  ordered 
as  follows 


Section 
"S«c.  2. 
■hall  appl] 
of  this  Act 
Oorpa  of 
the  BtatUB 

pMlOd 


t]ie 


befcre 
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amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  any  period  during  which  the 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
had  or  will  have  the  status  of  a 
,  and  any  period  during  which 
personnel  of  the   Coast  and 
were  or  may  be  transferred 
and  Jurisdiction  of  a  military 
whether  before  or  after  enact- 
Act. 


lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 


T  3e  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

to  any  period  before  enactment  of 

quring   which   the   Commissioned 

Public  Health  Service  has  had 

of  a  military  service,  and  to  any 

enactment  of  this  Act  dtirlng 

oned  personnel  of  the  Coast 

Survey  were  transferred  to  the 

Jurisdiction  of  a  military  depart- 


was  agreed  to. 
was  ordered  to  be  en- 
the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 


was  read  the  third  time,  and 


Ml  JJSFTKT.D.    Mr.   President,   I 

unanlfious  consent  to  have  printed  In 

an  excerpt  from  the  report 

explaining  the  purposes  of 


teing 


no  objection,  the  excerpt 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

l^e  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

to  any  period  before  enactment 

during  which  the  Comnxlsaloned 

Public  Health  Service  has  had 

of  a  military  service,  and  to  any 

enaetm«nt  at  this  Act  during 


which  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  were  transferred  to  the 
service  and  Jiulsdlction  of  a  military  depart- 
ment." 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  limit 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  past  sprvlce 
where  Public  Health  and  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  oCacers  were  serving  la  a  military 
status.  Under  the  House  version,  both  past 
service  and  future  service  that  might  be 
performed  in  a  military  status  would  be 
creditable  for  Reserve  retirement  purposes. 
The  conunittee  was  of  the  opinion  that  It 
wo\ild  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  make  pro- 
vision for  crediting  futxire  service  which  by 
Executive  order  would  be  given  a  military 
status,  since  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  any  future  service  can- 
not be  known  at  this  time. 

PTTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  section  1332  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  full-time  active  serv- 
ice in  the  past  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  or  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey as  a  commissioned  ofQcer  during  the  pe- 
riod when  such  service  was  performed  during 
wartime  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military 
department,  shall  be  creditable  under  the  re- 
tirement program  pertaining  to  members 
of  the  Reserve  components.  As  hereinafter 
explained,  the  President,  under  certain  leg- 
islation, declared  by  Executive  order  the  com- 
missioned corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  be  a  military  service  in  1945.  With  re- 
spect to  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
there  were  Individual  transfers  of  person- 
nel by  Executive  order  to  the  service  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  military  departments  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  This  bill  will  permit  past 
service  during  such  a  status  to  be  creditable 
for  the  purpose  of  retirement  under  the  so- 
called  Reserve  Retirement  Act  now  set  forth 
In  section  1332  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  These  were  individuals  who  were  for- 
merly In  one  of  these  two  services  and  who 
now  hold  Reserve  commissions  in  one  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Only  a  very  limited  number 
of  persons  are  Involved.  They  are  estimated 
to  be  between  10  and  15  who  served  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  approximately  7 
who  completed  wartime  service  with  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Backgrcmnd 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  10  U.S.C. 
1331,  any  person  who  has  attained  age  60 
may  upon  his  own  application  be  granted 
Reserve  retirement  pay  under  authority  con- 
tained In  10  U.S.C.  1331  provided  that  the 
following   conditions   are   met: 

(a)  He  has  performed  at  least  20  years  of 
qualified  service  computed  under  10  U.S.C. 
1332: 

(b)  He  performed  the  last  8  years  quali- 
fying service  in  other  than  a  Regular  com- 
ponent: and 

(c)  If  any  of  his  qualifying  service  other 
than  service  in  a  Regular  component  was 
performed  prior  to  August  16,  1945.  then  to 
be  entitled  to  such  retired  pay  he  must 
have  served  on  active  duty  or  on  active  duty 
for  training  during  either  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II.  or  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for    training)     during    the    Korean    conflict. 

Title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1332 
(a)  sets  forth  the  service  which  may  be  cred- 
Iteid  In  determining  eligibility  for  retired  pay 
under  10  U.S.C.  1331. 


PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 

The  bill  (8.  416)  for  the  relief  of  Pat- 
rick E.  Eagan  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


Am-^rica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Patrick 
E.  Eagan  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Is  hereby  »! 
lleved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  St 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $4,271.86,  rmrt. 
sentlng  overpayments  of  salary  recelVedbr 
him  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  I^ 
partment  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  the  period 
from  October  19,  1956,  through  April  27 
1962.  the  Post  Office  Department  havlM 
failed  to  deduct  from  his  salary,  punuajJt 
to  section  13(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263 (b))" 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amoimt  the  sakl 
Patrick  E.  Eagan  was  entitled  to  receive  In 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  paymenta 
during  said  period.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  fuu 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  It 
authorized  and  directed  to  deposit,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasviry  not  otherwlae 
appropriated,  to  the  credit  of  the  said  Pat- 
rick  E.  Eagan  In  any  fimd  from  Which  the 
United  States  has  withheld  any  amount  tor 
the  pvirpose  of  reducing  the  indebtednees 
resulting  from  the  overpayments  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  any  amount 
so  withheld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1543)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  ii 
to  relieve  Patrick  E.  Bagan,  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $4,27136.  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  salary  received  by 
him  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  for  the  period 
from  October  19,  1956,  through  April  27, 
1962,  the  Post  Office  Department  having 
failed  to  deduct  from  his  salary  pxirsuant  to 
section  13(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2268(b)),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  he  was  entitled 
to  receive  In  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
payments  during  said  period.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  fxill  credit  shall  be  gfiven  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  thli 
act. 

Records  of  the  Post  Office  Department  dta- 
close  that  Mr.  Eagan  was  appointed  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1956,  to  a  position  In  the  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  poet  office,  and  has  served  contin- 
uously since  that  time.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  was  receiving  an  annuity  of 
$60  per  month  (Increased  to  $66  per  month 
on  August  1,  1958)  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Although  he  reported  the  an- 
nuity on  his  application  for  employment,  It 
was  not  noticed  and  deductions  were  not 
made  from  his  salary  for  the  period  October 
19.  1956.  the  date  of  his  employment,  to 
April  27.  1962.  the  date  the  error  was  cor- 
rected. 

The  present  law  (5  U.S.C.  2263(b))  re- 
quires when  an  annuitant  Is  reemployed  a 
sum  equal  to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the 
period  of  actual  employment  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  salary  of  the  employee. 

The  Post  Office  Department.  In  reporting 
to  the  committee  on  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation, takes  the  position  that  since  the 
overpayment  to  Mr.  Eagan  resulted  from  an 
honest  error  and  that  the  Department  has 
received  the  benefit  of  his  services,  that  De- 
partment favors  enactment  of  S.  416.  That 
Department  further  calls  attention  to  simi- 
lar legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  other  employees  who  were  paid 
In  similar  circumstances. 
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r  of  this  legislation,  the  Hon-  mendation  on  the  claim  of  Vermont  Maple  C.  Kelly,  president.  Vermont  Maple  Orchards. 

The  «POf  %^  °4^^'  iai  submitted  to  the  Orchards,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vt..  for  the  ad-  Inc..  as  follows: 

orable  E.  L.  BAR^*.i   .    ^   ^^^   claimant,   in  Justed  amount  of  $2,671.21,  covering  expenses  Economy    Jet    transportation    New 

committee   a   leu^                                overpay-  Incurred  in  connection  with  participation  in  ^ork  to  Stockhohn  and   return 

which  the  claimant  stat^  tnat  Pj^  ^^^  ^^    exhibition  held  at  St.  Erlks  Fair.  ^      ^^^^ »637. 10 

^ents  male  wef^^  [^p^fan  el^Snely  grave  Stockhohn,  Sweden,  August  28  to  September        ^^^^  J 246. 00 

'•P^'^^rnmscasT  Sid  also,  a  letter  from  8,1963.  Brochures 474.00 

^^•^^^1  '^  of  the  claimant  addressed  to  the  On  April  29,  1963.  Philip  C.  Kelly,  president      ^^^^^^  ^  Brooklyn,  N.Y 108.  25 

the  nephew  of  tne  ciai      ^     ^^^^    ^    ^_  ^^  ven.  ont  Maple  Orchards,  signed  a  par-  Qcean  freight.  Moore  McCormlck..      232.84 

gponsor.    aavismg  cancer"  ticipatlon  agreement,  approved  May  6,  1963,     insurance,  Peterson -Rowlands 204.12 

^janely  '"^""fl  jfoj  ^he  opinion  that  this  by  Thomas  R.  Padgett,  Jr..  projects  officer,  contribution    for    participation. ..       400.00 

The  commltt^  meritorious  purpose.     The  Bureau  of  International  Commerce   Depart-  p    ^    ^^^  .^  expense    (23   days  at 

legislation  has  a  merltono       P     P  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Commerce.    The  agreement  was  for  g  ^^^^^  , 368. 00 

overpayment  ^^^3°„"°gncv    the  claimant  participation  In  the  St.  Erlks  Fair  and  dis-  '      ^  

P^°m  /or?Sranf  reja^ent  would  ?lay  Items  were  described  therein  as  •'1200  ,^,,^1 2,671.21 

SSse  a  I^nclal  hardship  upon  the  claim-      JS   .^°cfne  and  mTpS'sugfr^candy  "    Mr  '  The  St.  Erlks  Fair  dates  were  Aug.  28^pt. 

^tCvlew  of  serious  "l^ess  that  he  Is  pres-      gj^^ed  cane  and  maple  Bugar  cand         ^  ^^^^      ^^^  participation  agreement  signed 

Sntly  facing.     Furthenn<je,^he  Department      ^^^^^^f'^^^^^^l^f^'l^^,^^^^^  with    Mr.    Kelly    required    1    ^esef  at*- 

has  received  the  benefit  of  Mr  Eagan  sserv       oec  y  ^^^^  ^^^  company  from  the  United  States  to 

S.    in  view  of  these  f^^-  *f^«  ,<^°^f  |«      ^J'Sfe  faL     It  Is 'alle^d  that  in  telephone      arrive  1  week  prior  to  the  official  fair  open- 
HK^ommends    favorable    consideration    of    S.      ll^^^^^^^J^'^^''^^^^^  of  the      ing  and  remain  at  least  4  days  after  official 

416.  without  amendment.  office    of    International    Trade    Promotion,      closing;  I.e.,  Aug.  21  through  Sept.  12   for  23 

.^_^— ^^^  Bureau    of    International    Commerce,    the     days  total;  $16  was  the  standard  U.S.  Gov- 

comoany  had  been  urged  to  manufacture  a     ernment    per    diem    authorized    for    official 
BILL  PASSED  OVER  large   quantity   of   maple    products   stating      travel  by  U.S.  employees  in  Sweden  and  com- 

.     u„    .Q     ooA-i^    for   thP   relief   of      that  he  was  certain  all  could  be  sold.     In     pensatlon  is  recommended  at  that  rate 
The  bill    (S.    2243)    for   the   reliei    01  ^j       ^j^     participation  agreement  for         The  claim  appears,  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

Clarence  C.  and  Lucy  W.  Russell  was  an-      ^°Xg'^/theVe?mont  Maple  Orchards,  the      eral's  Judgment,  to  contain  such  elements 
nounced  as  next  in  order.  ^^^^  l^  international  Trade  Promotion,  In      of  equity  as  to  be  deserving  of  the  consld- 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Over.  j^  letter  of  April  24,  1963,  Included  addl-      eratlon  of  the   Congress     The   Comptroller 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bUl     tlonal  Information  "explaining  a  hard-hit-     General  recommends  that  an  appropriation 
wm  be  passed  over.  ting  campaign  to  sell  your  products  in  the     be  made  which  will  permit  payment  of  the 

Wl"  "*"  ^  growing  Swedish  market  through  partlclpa-      amount  of  $2,671.21. 

^^— ^^^—  tlon  m  the  U.S.  exhibition."    As  above  indl-         In    view   of   the   recommendation   of   the 

r^  ,,  AT,T  TP   r^x50TTARr»c!    mr       cated,  the  participation  agreement  described      Comptroller  General,  the  committee  believes 

VERMONT  MAPLE   ORCHARDS.  INC.      ^^^  ekhlblt  as  1,200  dozen  boxes  of  products;      that  the  claim  is  meritorious  in  the  amount 

ThebilKS.  3117)  for  the  relief  Of  Ver-      i.e.,    14.400    boxes,    which    reasonably    leads     of    $2  671.21     f?.^.    therefore,    recommends 

mnnt    Manle    Orchards.    Inc.    was    con-      to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  par-      favorable  consideration  of  S.  3117.  without 

Sed    Ordered  to  be  engrossed  for   a      ticipatlon  was  the  sale  of  the  products  as      amendment.  ^^_^ 

siderea,  oi^^aereu   tu  &  alleged  by  Mr.  Kelly.    However  subsequent  to  _^ 

third  reading   read  the  third  time,  ana     ^^/^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  products  and  the  arrival 

passed,  as  follows:  of  the  company  representative  at  the  f ah-.  LT.  JOHN  P.  MANN 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of      i^  ^as  found  that  sales  would  not  be  per-  —^     .  „,   (B.R    5500)    for  the  relief  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of      mitted  at  the  exhibit  and  that  the  sale  of     ^ /.nhn  P  Mann  was  considered  ordered 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the      ^^.^  product  in  Sweden  was  for  all  practical     J;,^' f  ^^''^^  rSSIiI  rpTd  to^ 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be.      purposes  precluded  by  a  confectionary  tax  of     to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tnira  ume, 
and  hereby  Is.  authorized  and  directed  to      between  63  and  70  percent  of  the  retail  price,     and  passed. 

settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  Vermont      The  result  was  that  over  95  percent  of  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I  aSK 

Maple  Orchards.  Incorporated,  Burlington,  maple  products  which  were  manufactured  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Vermont,  arising  out  of  participation  In  the  and  shipped  to  Sweden  were  returned  to  the  recORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
Saint  Erlks  Fair,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  during  manufacturer.  No  claim  is  made  by  the  1545)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
the  summer  of  1963.     An  amount  not  to  ex-      company  for  loss  of  labor  and  material,  but  T^here  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

ceed  $2,671.21   may  be   allowed  In   full   and      reimbursement  Is  sought  for  the  direct  ex-  ordered  tO  be  printed  In  the  RECORD, 

final  settlement  of  the  claim.    There  Is  ap-      pg^ses  Incurred.  ^^^  11  ^c  i"^^'^^ 

propriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  ^  ^^^^^  ^^g  ^jg^j  ^^  ^.j^g  company  with  the     ^^  lOUOWS .  .     *        „         t  4- 

not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  office  of  International  Trade  Promotion,  U.S.  "I^^  P^^^P^^^  °'  *^1°  ^^"  ,*^,,  ~,  ""''Tf  „„!; 
$2,671.21  for  payment  of  said  claim.  Department  of  Commerce.    This  was  admin-      J^^^L^-  ^^^^%^-^;^^\^J' ^y^^^Lgy^J^reS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I     lst?atlvely  considered  and  it  was  determined     ^.^^.^  ^ve^^^e^t^^^ade 'to  ^^^^^ 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ,   that  there  was  no  legal  basis  upon  which     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^   ^  j^^^  ^^    ^g^   because  of 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-      the  claim  could,  be  paid,     it  was.  however,     j^j^       i^y  credit  based  upon  his  service  as  an 
Dort  (No   1545)    explaining  the  purposes      concluded  that  enough  question  of  equity     ^^^^^^^  man  in  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
nf  fhp  hill  '  ^^^    Involved    to    merit    submittal    to    the     survey.    The  blU  would  also  authorize  a  re- 

nZ        C  •  „K^^^f^,^«    +V.O  ovrprnt      Comptroller  General  for  consideration  as  a     j^^^  gf  amounts  withheld  or  repaid  as  a  re- 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^,^   ^^^  ^,  ^^  accordingly    Znot  the  liability, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  comptroller  General  with  - 

as  follows:  ^^le  recommendation  that  the  claim  In  the  ^ 

puHPosE  adjusted  amount  of  $2,671.21  be  favorably  EARNEST  O.  SCOTT 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is      considered    for    reporting    to    the    Congress  _.       .  y,    ,„  ^    6593)    for  the  relief  of 

to  authorize  and  direct  the  Comptroller  Gen-  ^      ^^    provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  236.  •PotiLt  o  <5rntt'wa.«;  rnnsidered  ordered 

s'2r??'s^^"oSrp^»  Bjiro'r.=Scorr^wr«  ^T^.s^arr=r^rrSirtr, 

allowed  m  full  and  final  setUement  of  the  Erlks  Pair,  and  that  the   alleged  loss  was  ^"^^^^P^^.t^ili^   fee   purposTof 

claim.  attributable  to  such  action.    There  was  rea-  (No.    1547),   explaining    uie   puipuac 

STATEMENT  SOU  to  belleve  that  the  compauy  would  havc     the  bill.                         .,     .,         *, »„,^4. 

Under  date  of  August  13.  1964.  the  Comp-  withdrawn  Its  participation  in  the  fair  on  There  being  no  obje^on^  toe  eXM^t 

troller  General   of  the  United   States  sub-  t^e  basis  that  Its  product  could  not  be  sue-  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  tne  KECOTD, 

mitted  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  cessfuUy  sold.    The  company,  by  letter  of  as  follows: 

Senate  Its  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  January  28,  1964,  submitted  Its  claim  In  the  -jr^g  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 

the  claim  of  Vermont  Maple  Orchards,  Inc..  amount  of  $3,537.24.  anA  all  expenses  were  ^q   relieve   Earnest   O.   Scott,   of   Sllverdale. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  with  the  reconimendatlon  ^^^^^^  ^n^  supporting  docmnents.    Pay-  Wash.,  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States 

that  the  Congress  approve  the  claim.  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    administratively    recom-  $1,812.80,  representing  the  aggregate  amount 

The  Comptroller  General,  pursuant  to  tne  ^^  .     +^6  adjusted  amount  of  $2,671.21.  of  compensation  held   to  have   been   erro- 

^riA"»''ti2'  .ToAXr^i^r^^-  ?reJ^Pon  »««.»»■  expend,  o,  Mr.  PhUlp  neousl,  pa«  U,  h»n  d„.  to  «.n-oi.«,». 
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September  2^ 


.JFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ous  consent  to  have  printed 

D  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

explaining  the  purposes  of 

no  objection,  the  excerpt 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


PURPOSE 

of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Fisher,  of  Fairborn,  Ohio,  the 
.80,  representing  the  amount  of 
the  United  States  for  corn- 
subsistence  payable  for  advanced 
Training  Corps  service. 


ruled,  on  appeal,  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  Mr.  Fisher's  claim  ex- 
pired on  July  1.  1962,  Just  10  days  before  the 
claim  reached  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"Prom  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  observed 
that  the  claim  would  have  been  considered 
timely  filed  had  it  been  recorded  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  immediately  after 
it  was  received  by  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center  on  May  11,  1962.  The 
Comptroller  General's  report  does  not  rec- 
ommend that  H.R.  7788  be  favorably  con- 
sidered because  of  the  specific  statutory 
requirement  that  a  claim  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered filed  for  purposes  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations until  it  is  received  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  This  committee,  how- 
ever, has  the  power  to  recognize  equitable 
considerations  and  circumsta:':ces.  Since  the 
Air  Force  admits  that  it  did  not  follow  its 
own  procedures  and  thus  as.'^umes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  delay  which  resulted  in 
the  claim  being  received  10  days  too  latp.  it 
does  not  seem  proper  thai  Mr  Fisher  shou'd 
suffer  the  consequences  of  such  error.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  considered  favorably." 

This  committee  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  it  is.  therefore,  recommended 
that  H.R.  7788  be  favorably  considered. 


STATXICENT 


{Kxtions  of  the  report  of   the 
Committee  concerning  the 
jirciunstances   suurrotmding   this 
follows : 
_—  report  of  the  Department  of 
outlines  the  facts  pertinent  to 
as  follows:   Mr.  Fisher  enrolled 
Alp  Force  Reserve  Officers' 
Cfnps  program  at  Washburn  Mu- 
Dnjversity,  Topeka,   Kans.,   in   Sep- 
and  received  an   allowance  of 
xmmutatlon  of  subsistence.    He 
;tend  simMner  camp  in   1949.  so 
dtschai^  from  the  AROTC  program  and 
refund  the  amount  received  on 
I  ubslstence. 
1950,  Mr.  Fisher  applied  for  re- 
in the   training  program,   was 
September  1950,  and  successfully 
he  program  on  June  3,  1951.    He 
d  an  allowance  for  commutation 
for  this  training  period.    Sub- 
served on  extended  active  duty 
Force  ftom  July  4,   1951,   to 


legisl  ation. 


11,  1962,  Mr.  Fisher  wrote  to  the 

Accounting   and   Finance   Center 

circimMtances  of  his  reftmd  of 

the    Government    and    claiming 

in  the  amount  of  «190.80.    The 

its  favorable  report  on  the  pro- 

admits  that  its  subsequent 

the  claim  was  not  in  accordance 
ettablished  procedures  which  pro- 

more  than  8  years  old  are  to 

to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
upon  receipt.    This  is  to  pre- 
jarring  of  the  claim  by  the   10- 
of  limitations.     The  provisions 
October  9.  1940  (31  U.S.C.  71a), 
a  claim  shall  not  be  considered 
:  lied  unless  it  is  received  by  the 
A  xotmting    Office    within    10    full 
the  date  such  claim  first  accrued, 
statute  of  limitations  is  to  be 
the  case  of  persons  with  mill- 
by  the  total  times  of  such  mlli- 
The  Air  Force  Accoimting  and 
received  Mr.  Fisher's  claim  on 
but  because  It  was  routed  to 
versity  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 

and  then  subsequently  devel- 

igh  some  additional  correspond - 
Mr.  Fisher,  it  was  not  recorded 
Gteneral  Accoimting  Office  until 
1982.    The    Comptroller    General 


CAPT.   CHARLES  H.   GLASSETT,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9201)  for  the  relief  (tf 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1551) ,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  of  the  liability  to  refund  t4,093.80 
resulting  from  an  overpayment  of  retirement 
pay  from  September  1,  1958,  through  Augu£t 
31.  1963.  The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  otherwlae 
withheld  from  amounts  due  him  because  of 
this  liability. 


GORDON  W.  McGREW 

The  bill  (H.R.  8300)  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon  W.  McGrew  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas'-ed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1549).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Gordon  W.  McGrew  of  Roy,  Utah, 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $3,484.82.  representing  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  between  June  26. 
1960.  and  May  8.  1961.  while  employed  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  at  the  Olympla 
Reserve  Fleet,  Olympla,  Wash.,  in  violation 
of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62) .  The 
bill  would  authorize  a  refund  of  any  amounts 
repaid  or  refunded  by  reason  of  the  liability 
referred  to. 


MARVIN  S.  KLINE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10526)  for  the  relief  of 
Marvin  S.  Kline,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1552),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Marvin  S.  Kline,  of  Fairborn,  Ohio, 
$688.29  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  an  overpay- 
ment of  compensation  paid  to  him  as  a  result 
of  admmistrative  error  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
from  November  22,  1961,  through  October  20. 
1962,  which  he  has  repaid.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  to  redeposit  retirement  and  Insur- 
ance deductions  for  the  said  Marvin  S.  Kline. 


PATRICK  J.  CLYNE 

The  bill  (H.R.  8596)  for  the  relief  of 
Patrick  J.  Clyne  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unfiuiimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1550),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Patrick  J.  Clyne,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  of  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  $502.40,  which  sum  repre- 
sents the  amount  that  he  was  indebted  to 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  an  overpay- 
ment of  salary  as  an  employee  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  as  a  result  of  an  er- 
roneo\is  interpretation  of  personnel  regula- 
tions governing  promotion  and  longevity  step 
increases  for  Government  employees.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  refund  of  any  amounts 
repaid  or  withheld  by  reason  of  the  liability. 


QUALITY  BEDDING  CO. 

The  bill  (HJl.  10634)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Quality  Bedding  Co.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pcissed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1553).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
$328.87  for  amounts  improperly  deducted  by 
the  United  States  in  payments  under  pur- 
chase orders  issued  by  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

STATEMENT 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  no  objection  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  it  does  not  object 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

"The  bill  would  authorize  the  payment  o* 
$328.87  representing  deductions  made  by  the 
United  Statee  In  payments  for  deliveries  of 


196  J^ 

^t,,,-«58  and  matching  box  springs  made 
°*^fSi«Ulty  Bedding  Co.  under  its  con- 
*y  ^     rT^l  Government.    Notwithstand- 
*^?hr  facS  th^t  the  company  submitted 
^^  ?^  invoices  for  payment  and  more  than 
*^!^l.  elaSd  fr(^  t»^«  thne  of  delivery, 
Lf ScoTts^^ounting  to  the  sum  stated 
.*"^y,2  bin  were  deducted  from  the  amount 
^  *^to  inmoanv  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
^tTwereTt  m  ?he  fofL  required  by  the 
^^ral  Service  Administration, 
^^nrier  the  terms  of  two  unnumbered  con- 
tracts and  purchase  orders  Nos.  FNW-43600- 
^m!  ^d  FmV-47003-«/CE2  Quality  Bed- 
H  iTco  was  to  deliver  certain  quantities  of 
^^ttrwses  and  matching  box  springs  for  the 
"^nSatlon   of   $13,431    and   $3,012.40,   re- 
^^fvely      Each    contract    provided   for    a 
SS    discount    of    2    percent    for    payment 
^hln  30  days.     Time  was  to  be  computed 
?om  date  of  delivery  at  destination  or  from 
iate  correct  invoice  or  voucher  was  received 
m  me  office  specified  by  the  Government  if 
^e  latter  date  was  later  than  the  date  of  de- 
Mverv    Both  of  the  Involved  purchase  orders 
provided  that  a  DD  form  250  (DI>-250)   was 
Ljulred  and  that  payment  would  be  made 
>«^the  GSA,  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Re- 
Jonl    30   Church   Street,   New   York   City. 
Thia  form  was  a  material  Inspection  and  re- 
ceiving report  to  be  executed  by  a  Govern- 
Sent  inspector    upon   delivery    at   destina- 
tion and  ordinarily  was  to  accompany  the 
invoice  of  the  contractor  when  submitted  to 
the  paying  officer.  ^    ^.^  ^ 

"The   company   duly    delivered   the   mat- 
tresses and  submitted  a  form  DD-250,  which 
Is  a  material  Inspection  and  receiving  report. 
A  GSA  quality  control  official  had  advised 
the  company  that  a  form  DD-250  would  be 
acceptable  in  lieu  of  an  Invoice.     That  form 
IB  acceptable  as  an  Invoice  In  the  Defense 
Department  where  the  official  had  previously 
been  employed.    However,  payment  was  not 
made  within  30  days  of  the  submission  of 
the  form,  which  was  intended  by  the  con- 
tractor for  use  as  an  invoice,  because  GSA 
does  not  consider  a  form  DD-250  as  an  ap- 
propriate seller's  Invoice  unless  clearly  desig- 
nated as  such.     After  the   matter  was  ex- 
plained   to    the    company,    forms    DD-250 
marked   "Invoice"   were   submitted  to   GSA 
and  payment  was  made  within  30  days  of 
such  submission.     Time  discounts  amount- 
ing   to    $328.87    were    deducted    from    the 
amount  due. 

"A  sufficient  doubt  existed  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  such  deduction  for  the  matter  to  be 
referred  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
an  opinion.  The  GAO  stated  In  a  letter  dated 
October  31,  1963,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  contractor's  claim  for  the  2-per- 
cent time  discount  could  not  be  allowed. 
Accordingly,  the  sum  In  question  was  not 
paid  to  the  contractor. 

"In  the  report  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  the  conmilttee  on  the  bill, 
the  Administrator,  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  stated: 
"  'There  is  little  question  that  the  con- 
tractor should  not  have  relied  on  the  inspec- 
tor's statement,  since  the  contract  states  in 
paragraph  8  of  GSA  form  1424  (copy  en- 
closed) which  was  incorporated  in  the  con- 
tract by  reference,  that  no  interpretation 
shall  have  any  validity  unless  f\irnlshed  In 
writing  to  the  contractor  by  the  contracting 
officer. 

"  'However,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
tractor did  in  fact  rely  on  the  Inspector's 
answer.  Since  no  further  consideration  can 
be  given  to  this  claim  through  administra- 
tive procedures,  we  believe  that  the  desir- 
ability of  the  enactment  of  this  measure  is  a 
matter  of  policy  for  the  Congress  to  decide. 
We  would  not,  however,  object  to  enactment 
of  the  measure." 

"The  committee  has  determined  that  It 
would  be  Inequitable  to  deny  the  company 
relief  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case.  Both  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Comptroller  General  recog- 
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nlze  that  the  company  relied  on  erroneous 
advice  of  a  General  Services  Administration 
Inspector.  Accordingly,  both  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  indicated  that  they 
would  not  object  to  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bin.  It  Is  reconunended  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  be  considered  favorably." 

The   committee   believes   that  the  bUl  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


ELMER  LEVY 


M.  SGT.  RTCHARD  G.  SMPrH.  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE,  RETIRED 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2578)  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  at  the  begirming 
of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "$754.22"  and  in- 
sert "$790.44";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by -the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Master 
Sergeant  Richard  G.  Smith,  United  States 
Ah-  Force,  retired  (AF  17252944),  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $790.44,  representing 
an  overpayment  of  base  pay,  accrued  leave, 
and  a  reenllstment  bonus  paid  to  him  by  the 
United  States  Ah:  Force  between  1948  and 
1963  through  an  erroneous  credit  of  lon- 
gevity. In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by 

this    Act.  , 

Sec    2.  The   Secretary  of  the  Treasury   is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,   to   the   said   Master   Sergeant 
Richard  G.  Smith  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,   or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  in 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liabil- 
ity to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.    No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count   of    services    rendered    in    connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful   any  contract   to   the   contrary  not- 
withstanding.   Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall   be   fined   In   any  sum   not   exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1554),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  relieve  M.  Sgt.  Richard  G. 
Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$790  44,  representing  overpayments  made  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  resulting 
from  an  erroneous  credit  of  longevity  pay. 
The  payments  were  for  basic  pay.  accrued 
leave  and  a  reenllstment  bonus.  Payments 
were  made  between  1948  and  1963.  The  legis- 
lation furthermore  allows  for  credit  In  the 
accounts  of  any  certified  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer for  the  amounts  involved.  Refund  is 
authorized  for  any  amounts  repaid  by  or 
withheld  from  the  claimant. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  9976)  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2.  line  7,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "20"  and  Insert  "10". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  ,  .  ^  J.,  J 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed.  ,j     *     t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1555),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill.  ^^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  Is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of   the  Treasury   to   pay  the  sum  of 
$2  000  to  MarUyn  Grieves,  of  Ottawa,  ni.,  as 
mother    and    next    friend    for    John   Robert 
Grieves,  a  minor.  In  fuU  settlement  of  aU 
claims  of  the  minor  and  of  his  mother,  as  an 
individual  and  the  next  friend  for  her  son. 
against  the  United  States  and  Elmer  Levy, 
and  m  full  and  final  payment  of  the  Judg- 
ment and  costs  docketed  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  in  favor 
of  the  said  Marilyn  Grieves,  mother  and  next 
friend    for    John    Robert    Grieves,    a    minor. 
against  the  said  Elmer  Levy  for  damages  for 
personal  injuries  growing  out  of  an  accident 
on  May  2,   1961,   in  Ottawa,  lU.,  while  said 
Elmer  Levy  was  engaged  In  his  duties  as  a 
postal  employee. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  COUNTIES 
IN  MICHIGAN  FROM  THE  NORTH- 
ERN DIVISION  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
DIVISION  OF  THE  EASTERN  JUDI- 
CIAL DISTRICT 

The  bill  (H.R.  4989)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
the  counties  of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  from  the  North- 
ern Division  to  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  Eastern  Judicial  District  and  to  au- 
thorize a  term  of  court  at  Arm  Arbor  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1556) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJHPOSE 

The  pvirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  transfer  the 
counties  of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  from 
the  Northern  Division  to  the  Southern  Di- 
vision of  the  Eastern  Judicial  District  of 
Michigan  and  to  authorize  a  term  of  coiuU 
to  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  eastern  district.  Accord- 
ingly the  bUl  amends  section  102(a)(1), 
(2)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  In  regard  to  this  legislation,  M 
reviewed  in  House  Report  No.  1707  on  H.R. 
4989,  are  as  fonows: 

"Michigan  is  divided  Into  two  Judicial  dis- 
tricts—the eastern  and  western  districts. 
The  eastern  district  Is  divided  Into  two  di- 
visions, the  southern  division,  in  which  court 
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present    time    the    counties    of 

Shiawassee  are  located  In  the 

((vision,   as  is   the  city  of  Flint, 

In  Genesee  County. 

proposed  legislation  the  coun- 

and   Shiawassee   would   be 

from  the  Northern  to  the  South- 

of  the  Eastern  District  of  Mich- 

the  imanimous  approval  of  the 

district  and  also  with  the  ap- 

Judlclal  Council  of  the  Sixth 

Flint,   presently   a   place  of 

in   the   northern   division.    Is 

Genesee  Coimty  it  automatically 

place  of  holding  court  for  the 

by  virtue  of  the  transfer  of 

from  the  northern  division  to 

division. 

has  been  informed  that 
or  the  change  of  these  two  coun- 
they  are  more  orientated  to  the 
ell  vision   which    encompasses    nu- 
tropolitan    and    Industrial    areas 
he  northern  division. 
Section    1405    of   title    28.   United 
and  section  3240.  title  18.  United 
,  the  pending  csises,  both   civil 
il,  are   adequately  provided  for. 
cases,  under  section  3240  of  title 
States  Code,  prosecution  of  of- 
wlthin  these  divisions  prior 
shall    be   commenced    and 
rlth  the  same  as  if  this  transfer 
created,  unless  the  court,  upon 
of  the  defendant,  shall  order  the 
removed   to   the   newly   altered 
trial.     In  the  case  of  civil  pro- 
section  1405  of  title  28,  the 
s  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
counties  from  one  division  to  the 
done  In  this  case,  may  be  tried 
as  it  existed  at  the  institution 
or  In  the  division  to  which 
Is  so  transferred  as  the  parties 
or  the  court  direct. 

made  by  the  transfer  of 
bounties  from  the  northern  to  the 
d  Ivislon  does  not  involve  any  cost 
Government. 

of  Justice  has  informed 

that  inasmuch  as  this  pro- 

a  matter  of  primary  concern 

clary,  that  Department  defers  to 

Conference  of  the  United  States 

its    enactment.      As    indicated 

the  Judicial  council  of  that  clr- 

Esed  Its  approval  In  accordance 

Eiblllty  to  the  Judicial  Con- 

the  United  States. 

the    proposed    Eimendment.    Ann 

as  an  additional  place  of  hold- 

br  the  Southern  Division  of   the 

of  Michigan.    Under  section 

of   title   28,   United    States   Code. 

he  southern  division  is  held   at 

Port  Huron. 

In  Washtenaw   County,   is   a 

and  developing  area  which 

by  an  excellent  system  of 

Ion  facilities.    The  counties  which 

most  directly  from  a  term  of 

Arbor  are  Washtenaw,  Jackson, 

and   Lenawee   Counties   with    a 

total    1960  population  of  420,456. 

proposal  to  transfer  the  counties 

and  Shiawassee  to  the  southern 

population  for  the  new  southern 

be  4,893.136  people.    Ann  Ar- 

;he  site  of  the  University  of  Mlch- 

has  one  of  the  largest  and  most 

law  schools  in  the  country.     Its 

brary  would  be  available  to  law- 
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million  annually,  most  of  which  is  for  the 
Federal  Govermnent,  but  also  private  in- 
dustry has  been  establishing  research  and 
development  vicinities  In  that  area. 

"A  pilot  survey  of  the  cases  filed  over  a 
5-year  period,  1958-62.  in  the  Federal  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  while 
not  conclusive,  indicates  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  filed  from  Washtenaw.  Jackson, 
Lenawee,  and  Livingston  Counties  totaled 
1,306,  exclusive  of  205  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions. 

"There  is  also  the  additional  possibility 
which  should  be  taken  note  of  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  Federal  litigation  can  be  disposed 
of  at  Ann  Arbor  which  in  the  past  has  been 
filed  in  the  State  courts.  That  situation 
arises  from  the  fact  that  where  lawsuits  could 
be  brought  in  either  Federal  or  State  court 
cases  could  be  brought  In  the  Federal  court 
at  Ann  Arbor  rather  than  filing  them  at  the 
Federal  court  in  Detroit,  some  75  miles  away. 

"Authorization  for  a  term  of  court  at  Ann 
Arbor  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Washtenaw  County  and  also  by  the 
Bar  Association  of  Jackson  County. 

"Under  title  28,  section  142.  Federal  court 
may  only  be  held  at  places  where  Federal 
quarters  and  accommodations  are  available 
or  suitable  quarters  and  accommodations  are 
furnished  without  cost  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  at  the  present  time  local  facilities 
would  have  to  be  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  before  a  term  of  the 
Federal  covirt  could  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor. 

"Based  upon  the  factors  outlined,  your 
committee  believes  that  a  term  of  court 
should  be  authorized  for  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
in  the  eastern  district." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  is  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  4989,  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof  is 
a  communication  from  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  dated  April  24.  1963. 


factor  to  be  considered   Is   the 
of  Ann   Arbor   as  a   research 
only  Is  the  University  of  Mich- 
In  research  on  the  order  of  $35 


MEASURES  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  7348)  for  the  relief  of 
Prank  B.  Rowlett;  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 45,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women; 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  96.  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee 
print  entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids 
to  State  and  Local  Governments."  were 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  HR.  7348.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 45,  and  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 96  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
measures  will  be  passed  over. 


CONNECTICUT  BEVERAGE  CO..  INC. 

The  bill  'H.R.  5759 >  for  the  relief  of 
Connecticut  Beverage  Co..  Inc..  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1560).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  the  Con- 
necticut Beverage  Co.,  Inc..  $9,527.52  in  set- 
tlement of  its  'claims  against  the  United 
States  for  a  payment  equal   to  taxes   paid 


on  distilled  spirits  damaged  by  a  flood  (a 
March  6,  1963,  and  condemned  by  the  Obo 
sumer  Protection  Department  of  Connectlcnt 

STATEMENT 

The  Treasiiry  Department  Is  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  hearta* 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Ren. 
resentatives.  In  Its  favorable  report  on  the 
bill,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  said : 

"The  bill  H.R.  5759  was  the  subject  of  « 
subcommittee  hearing  on  December  11,  1953 
At  that  time,  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  in  support  of  the  bill  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Government.  The  testimony  at  the 
hearing  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
flood  which  catised  the  losses  referred  to  in 
the  bill.  On  March  6,  1963,  a  dam  located  In 
a  park  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  city 
broke  and  an  estimated  30  million  gallotu 
of  water  flowed  through  the  business  section 
of  the  city.  The  artificial  lake  created  by  the 
dam  covered  an  area  of  approximately  10 
acres.  When  this  water  was  released,  sev- 
eral million  dollars  of  losses  in  property  were 
suffered  and  six  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
premises  of  the  Connecticut  Beverage  Co. 
stood  in  the  path  of  the  flood  and  siiffered 
heavy  damage,  as  well  as  a  deposit  of  mud 
carried  by  the  flooding  waters. 

"An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  dia- 
aster  area  declared  a  national  disaster  area  by 
the  President.  While  the  direct  effects  of  the 
flood  were  literally  a  disaster  the  geographic 
area  or  scope  of  the  damage  was  not  sufficient 
to  Justify  its  characterization  as  a  national 
disaster  area.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
company  has  appealed  to  the  Congress  for 
the  relief  embodied  in  H.R.  5759.  In  sub- 
stance, the  company  is  seeking  relief  similar 
to  that  which  might  have  been  made  avail- 
able had  the  area  been  declared  a  national 
disaster  area. 

"As  Is  outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  payment  equaling  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  concerns  those  spirits  condemned  by 
the  Consumer  Protection  Department  of  Con- 
necticut. In  connection  with  the  hearing 
the  committee  was  supplied  with  photographa 
that  showed  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
destruction  created  by  the  flood.  These  pho- 
tographs clearly  show  the  extensive  nature 
of  the  damage  to  stock  in  the  company 
warehouse  and  further  the  dirt  and  debris 
loft  after  the  flood. 

"This  is  a  case  where  the  fact  of  the  flood 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  distilled 
spirits  Is  not  In  question.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  Indicated  its  opposition  to  re- 
lief on  the  grounds  of  the  preferential  nature 
of  granting  such  relief  to  the  Connecticut 
Beverage  Co.  The  report  of  that  Depart- 
ment notes  that  the  Congress  has  provided 
for  relief  in  cases  of  national  disaster.  How- 
ever, it  has  questioned  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  relief  in  such  cases  is  available  only 
where  there  has  been  a  disaster  of  sufficient 
severity  or  magnitude  to  depress  the  economy 
of  a  community  or  wider  geographic  area. 
The  committee  finds  that  it  must  differ  with 
the  Department  on  its  conclusion  on  this 
point.  Tt  seems  Inequitable  to  predicate  a 
denial  of  relief  when  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Connecticut 
Beverage  Co.  is  so  closely  paralleled  in  the 
national  disaster  cases. 

"The  testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee on  December  11,  1963,  indicated  that  the 
losses  suffered  in  this  matter  have  consti- 
tuted a  very  heavy  burden  to  the  company. 
At  that  hearing,  the  subcommittee  made  an 
effort  to  determine  the  exact  basis  for  the 
amount  stated  in  the  bill.  Representatives 
of  the  company  agreed  to  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  an  exact  statement  of  the  liquor 
destroyed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Norwich.  Subsequently, 
the  committee  received  the  sworn  affidavit 
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,  trirtnr  Fontaine  of  the  excise  audit 
^  Mr.  V^„f"_  Connecticut  State  Tax  De- 
divtslon  of  «^e  CO         attached  to  the  affl- 

P^wWch  represented   aU   of   the  liquor 
davit  ^^<^^J^l  affidavit    stated    that    the 
'^'^^^^  destroyed  under  the  supervision 
Tt^e^nsumer  Protection  Department  of 
'i    qtate  of  Connecticut  and  by  order  of 
*^*  f!^uh  Department  of  the  City  of  Nor- 
Tr^  m   ?o5?alne  stated  in  his  affidavit 
^  ^»,^  was  present  In  his  official  capacity 
^^'h  fSt^er  that  representatives  of  the  Con- 
*°''fr  Protection  Department  of  the  State 
TconScu     and  ^  the  Health  Depart- 
°^    to?  the  City  of  Norwich  witnessed  the 
""^^^rtion     In  order  to  obtain  a  verlflca- 
f,n^of  the 'amount  of  tax  which  would  have 
^Jin  aoDlledto  the  liquor  so  listed,  the  com- 
SSte^^rCuested  the  assistance  of  the  Treas- 
^^epStment  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
^    on  May  6,  1964,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment responded  with  a  letter  In  which  It 
Sd   that    the   internal    Revenue    Service 
l^rfcalculated  that  the  excise  tax  and  rec- 
Sicatt  tax  With  -,«Pf,\2\%f-Lrid 

rr^leSer^as-cS^^^^^^ 
SSf  gallonage  found  and   the  calculation 
nf^e^x  involved.     The  letter  and  report 
1  set  fSrth  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report 
!^one  with  the  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
Sent  on  this  bill,     in  its  letter  of  May 
6  1964   the  Treasury  Department  stated. 
' "  'On  the  basis  of  the  list  supplied,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  calculated  that 
Se  excise  tax  Imposed  by  26  United  States 
^e  5001  and  the  rectification  tax  Imposed 
^26  united  States  Code  5021  with  respect^ 
to  these  spirits  amounted  to  at  le^t  $9  - 
527  52     It  is  possible  that  some  additional 
tax  may  have  been  paid  because  some  of  the 
toported  distilled  spirits  listed,  which  cou  d 
have  been  Imported  either  In  bottles  or  In 
bulk  containers,  may  have  been  imported  be- 
low 100  degrees  of  proof  and  therefore  tax- 
able under  26  United  States  Code  5001   at 
the  wine  gallon  rather  than  the  Proof^gal- 
lon  rate.    In  the  absence  of  proof  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  the  tax  on  these  ques- 
tionable items  was  calculated  at  the  lower 
(proof  gallon)  rate.    Enclosed  Is  a  schedule 
showing  the  proof  gallonage  found  and  the 
calculation  of  the  tax  Involved.' 

"After  a  consideration  of  the  facts  before 
the  committee  and  the  subsequent  letter 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  committee 
determined  that  this  was  a  proper  subject 
for  legislative  relief.  The  committee  further 
determined  that  the  amount  stated  in  the 
bill  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  payment  in  the  amount  of  $9,527.52.  the 
amount  calculated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  the  tax  paid  on  the  list  of  de- 
stroyed liquor.  In  view  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  case.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  bill,  so  amended,  be  considered 
favorably. 

"The  committee  is  advised  that  an  attor- 
ney has  rendered  services  In  connection  with 
this  matter.  Accordingly,  the  customary  at- 
torneys  fee  limitation  has  been  Included  In 
the  bill." 


port  (No.  1561),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJEPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
the  promulgation  of  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  the 
Supreme  Court  similar  to  the  existing  rule- 
making athorlty  In  civil  procedure,  criminal 
proced\u-e,  admiralty,  and  In  the  review  of 
decisions  of  the  tax  court. 


preme  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe, by  general  rules,  'the  forms  of  process, 
writs,  pleadings,  and  motions,  and  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.'  It  Is  also  provided  that  such  rules  shall 
not  abridge,  enlarge,  or  modify  any  substan- 
tial right,  and  that  such  rules  shall  not  take 
effect  until  after  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  them.  All  conflicting  rules 
or  laws  would  be  superseded  after  rules  so 
promulgated  and  reported  to  Congress  have 
taken  effect. 


The  committee    believes    that   the   bill   Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


PROMULGATION      OF      RULES      OF 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE   UN- 
DER THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
The  bill    (H.R.   2859)    to  provide   for 
the  promulgation  of  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  under  the   Bankruptcy   Act, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to   a   third   reading,   read   the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


STATEMEMT 

A  similar  bill.  H.R.  7405,  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  no  action  was  taken  In  the 

Senate.  .    . 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  speaking  for  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Section  30  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  now  pro- 
vides: ^  ... 
"Sec.  30.  Rules,  forms,  and  orders.  All 
necessary  rules,  forms,  and  orders  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  this 
title  into  force  and  effect  shall  be  prescribed, 
and  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide, 
m  lieu  of  this  language,  the  following : 
"Sbx;.  2075.  Bankruptcy  rules. 
"The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  by  general  rules,  the  forms  of 
process,  writs,  pleadings,  and  motions,  and 
the  practice  and  procedure  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

"Such  rules  shall  not  abridge,  enlarge,  or 
modify  any  substantive  right. 

"Such  rules  shall  not  take  effect  until 
they  have  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the 
Chief  Justice  at  or  after  the  beginning  of 
a  regular  session  thereof  but  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  May  and  until  the  expira- 
tion of  90  days  after  they  have  been  thus 

"^^^'AU  laws  m  conflict  with  such  rules  shall 
be  of  no  further  force  or  effect  after  such 
rules  have  taken  effect." 

In  transmitting  a  draft  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
covffts  commented:  TTr,i+art 

"The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  decided  at  its  special  session  in  March, 
after  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  rule- 
making in  bankruptcy  should  conform  to  the 
pattern  prescribed  for  rulemaking  in  the 
areas  of  civU  procedure,  criminal  procedure, 
admiralty,  and  review  of  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court.  The  enclosed  draft  of  a  bill  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

"Although  section  30   of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act   presently   vests   in    the   Supreme   Court 
111  use    53),  the  power  to  promulgate    all 
necessary  rules,  forms,  and  orders  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  th  s 
title   into   force   and  effect   •    •    •.'   there   Is 
no  requirement  that  the  Court  refer  to  Con- 
eress  the  bankruptcy  rules  and  forms  which 
it  prescribes  pursuant  to  this  authority      In 
other  areas  of  its  rulemaking  responsibility, 
of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  required  by 
pertinent  legislation  to  report  proposed  rules 
to  Congress.     (See  28  UJS.C.  2071  et  seq.,  18 
use    3771  )     The  rules  so  reported  do  not 
take  effect  until  after  the  expiration  of  90 
days,  providing  Congress  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  scrutinize,  and  amend  If  it  so  desires, 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Court.    When  the 
rules  so  reported  to  Congress  go  into  effect 
at  the  close  of  the  statutory  waiting  period, 
all  conflicting  laws  and  practices  are  super- 
seded     No  such  effect  now  attaches  to  the 
bankruptcy  rules  and  forms  promulgated  In 
accordance  with  section  30  of  the  Bankruptcy 

Act 

"Patterned  after  the  language  presently 
used  in  28  U.S.C.  2072  and  2073,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  that  the  Su- 


WHTTE  CANE  SAFETY  DAY 
The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  753) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
October  15  of  each  year  as  White  Cane 
Safety  Day  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1562) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  proclaim  October  15  of  each  year  as  White 
Cane  Safety  Day. 

STATEMENT 

In  order  to  make  drivers  and  others  aware 
of  their  disability,  blind  persons  have  widely 
adopted  the  use  of  the  white  cane.  The 
white  cane  Is  now  legally  recognized  In  al- 
most all  of  the  States  as  a  device  to  put 
drivers  on  notice  that  the  pedestrian  Is 
blind.  However,  there  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem of  educating  the  driving  public  to  the 
meaning  of  these  canes  and  the  requirements 
of  law.  This  resolution  Is  designed  to  make 
the  public  more  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
white  cane  and  what  it  requires  of  them  as 
drivers.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  can  result  in 
safer  streets  for  our  blind  people. 


DR.  MARSHALL  KU 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1225)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku  which  had  been  i-eported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  6,  af^er  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
th's  Act"  and  insert  "October  30,  1951". 
and  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  insert 
"Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  ofi&cer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  avail- 
able."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Marshall  Ku  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  October  30,  1951,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bli  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thi  d  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MINSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  \inan  mous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Ri  cord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1563),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bll . 

There  lelng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follow^: 

ptrmposz  or  mx  bill 

of  the  bill  as  amended  Is  to 

statiu  of  permanent  residence  In 

States  to  Dr.  Marshall  Ku  as  of 

1951,  the  date  he  first  entered  the 

as  a  student,  thus  enabling  him 

I>4tltlon  for  naturalization.     The  bill 

the  payment  of  the  required  visa 

been  amended  to  provide  for  an 

quota  deduction. 


The 
grant  the 
the  Unite*  I 
October  3( 
United 
to  file  a 
provides 
fee  and 
approprlale 


LESTER 


p\upoee 


Stitesi 


if.ar 
his 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lester  W.  Heln  and  Sadie  Heln.  of  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  the  sum  of  $9,020.78.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  said  Lester  W.  and 
Sadie  Heln  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
when,  on  August  7.  1960,  while  returning 
from  annual  field  training,  a  5-ton  federally 
owned  wrecker  assigned  to  the  110th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  of  the  Mlssovirl  Army  National 
Guard.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  crashed  into  a  store 
owned  by  the  claimants. 


W.  HEIN  AND  SADIE  HEIN 


The  Sc  nate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1 139)  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein  anc    Sadie  Hein.  which  had  been 

krom  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,   idth  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  6,  alter  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
•$16,113.  .6"  and  insert  "$9,020.78",  and 

!,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
strike  ou ;  "notwithstanding"  and  insert 
"notwith  itanding:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  >art  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  J  ,ct  shall  be  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived \t,'  any  insurance  company  as  a 

for  any  portion  of  the  amount 
approprl  ited  to  the  claimants  by  this 
Act":  so  |is  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it 
of 

America 
Secretary 
directed 
Treasury 
ter  W.  He 
Missouri, 
ment  of 
of  all 
Sadie 


tnacted 


Reprei  entatives 


o 


cla:  ms 
He^n 


am  ual 
owned 


compenas  tlon 

when,  oc 

from 

erally 

Hundred 

Missouri 

Missouri, 

8aidLest4r 

That  no 

this  Act 

shall  be 

any  agen 

rendered 

the  same 

the 

further, 

priated 

received 

subrogee 

proprlate|l 

person  v 

shall  be 


contiary 


li 


upon 
sum  not 


by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  the  United  States  of 
In   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  tuad 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
aot  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Les- 
n  and  Sadie  Heln.  of  Independence, 
the   sum    of   $9,020.78.     The   pay- 
slich  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction 
of  the  said  Lester  W.  Heln  and 
against   the  United    States   for 
for  damages  siistalned  by  them 
August  7.   1960,  while  retiirning 
field  training,  a  five-ton  fed- 
wrecker  assigned  to  the  One 
Tenth   Engineer   Battalion  of  the 
\rmy  National  Guard,  Kansas  City, 
crashed  Into  a  store  owned  by  the 
W.  Heln  and  Sadie  Heln :  Provided, 
>art  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
n  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
)ald  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
notwithstanding:  And  provided 
'  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  or 
by    any    Insurance    company    as    a 
for  any  portion  of  the  amount  ap- 
to  the  claimants  by  this  Act.    Any 
olatlng  the  provisions  of   this   Act 
{  eemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
ixceedlng  $1,000. 


GERHARD  HOFACKER 

The  bill  (S.  2119)  for  the  relief  of 
Gerhard  Hofacker,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  nothwlth- 
standlng  the  provision  of  section  212(a)(4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Gerhard  Hofacker  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  U  the  said  Gerhard  Hofacker 
Is  not  entitled  to  medical  care  under  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250) , 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  exemption  granted 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1565).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  a  mental  defect  in  behalf  of 
the  stepson  of  a  U.S.  citizen  member  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  The  bill  provides  for  the  posting 
of  a  bond  as  a  guirantee  that  thp  beneficiary 
will  not  become  a  public  charge  if  he  Is  not 
eligible  for  medical  care  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engnmn 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  ttdrt 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1566),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended,  it  to 
provide  that  Ivan  Radlc,  his  wife,  Ester 
Radlc,  and  their  daughter,  Ollvera  Radic 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  paroled  Into 
the  United  States  as  refugees,  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-648.  The  bill  hu 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedents. 


The  a  nendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  till  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tl  ird  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ar  d  passed. 

Mr.  IIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  B  ecord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  15p4),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 


IVAN  RADIC 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2583  >  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radlc. 
his  wife  Ester  Rad  c.  and  their  daughter 
Olivera  Radic  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes,  of  the  Act  of  July 
14,  1960  (74  Stat.  504),  Ivan  Radic.  his  wife. 
Ester  Radlc,  and  their  daughter,  Olivera 
Radic  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  paroled  into  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  said  Act  of  July  14.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


CLAIRE  ANOELILLO 

The  bUl  (S.  2653)  for  the  reUef  of 
Claire  Angellllo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  sections  203(a)  (2)  and  306 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Claire  Angellllo  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1567) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  Clain 
Angellllo  to  file  a  second  preference  visa 
petition  in  behalf  of  her  mother. 


CHRISTOS  STRATIS 

The  bill  (S.  2689)  for  the  relief  of 
Christos  Stratis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  ot 
section  212(a)  of  the  Lnomlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Christos  Stratis  may  be  issued 
an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  thli 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
And  provided  further,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


The 


GEORGES  FRAISE 
bill   (S.  2736)    for  the  relief  of 


Georges  Fraise  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  the 
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«-«r„ii«  Fraise  has  resided  and  been 
fjjae  oeorg'"  ^_  ^^^  TTr,i+Brt  stRtes  since 

*P*^t^e"r^d^nce  and  physical  presence 


r«...^><TM  Praise  nas  rc»iuc\»  »"-  .~>.— 
tl°^  «  ^j«nt  in  the  United  States  since 
P»»»!!fl!^rK  rtiaU  be  held  and  considered 


tlon,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 313(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


SS^aTdNaUonaUtyAct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
„k  unMUmous  consent  to  have  printed 
asK  un»i"^_ „„„omf  frnm  the  renort 


ANDREAS.  GREGORIOS.  ELENI. 
NIKOLAOS.  AND  ANNA  CHINGAS 

*,r,n„^  conscii.  I-  x.-.^  ^ Thc  bill    (S.  2868)    for  the  relief  of 

•^J'TS^RD  In^Serpt  from  the  report  Andreas,  Gregorios.  Eleni.  Nikolas,  and 
in  the  RECORD  aji25^\  purposes  of  Anna  Chingas  was  considered,  ordered  to 
(No.  1569).  expiai""i«  ^  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act  of  September  26. 
1961  (Public  Law  87-301) .  Andreas,  Gregorios, 
Eleni.  Nikolaos,  and  Arma  Chingas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  section  25  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1572),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiaries  to  qualify  for  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  under  the  provisions  of  section 
25  of  Public  Law  87-301  as  aliens  whose  peti- 
tions were  filed  prior  to  July  1,  1961. 


%^e*?e  being  no  objection,  toe  excerpt 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSB  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  enable  the 
^  oflriarv  toretaln  his  US.  citizenship,  not- 
^SS^dC  the  interruptions  of  continu- 
!^D?ysSl  presence  in  the  United  States 
^S^tWeen  September  1956  and  No- 
vember 1.  1967. 

GEORGE  TILLSON  WEED 
The  bUl  (S.  2767)  for  the  relief  of 
rwHiree  Tillson  Weed  was  considered. 
oSered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
Sg.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

B*  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
JLrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
ilinlnlstration  of  the  Immigration  and  na- 
tionality laws.  David  TlUson  Weed  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  resided  In  the 
united  States  prior  to  the  birth  of  his  son, 
George  Tillson  Weed,  on  June  3,  1909.  and. 
aTan  times  since,  the  said  George  Tillson 
Weed  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  a  United  States  citizen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1570).  explainhig  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  deem  the 
beneficiary's  father  to  have  resided  In  the 
United  States  prior  to  his  birth,  thereby 
recognizing  the  beneficiary  to  have  been  a 
citizen  since  birth. 


NIKOLAI  ARTAMONOV 
The  bill  (S.  2789)  for  the  relief  of 
Nikolai  Artamonov  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Nikolai 
Artamonov  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  In  the  United  States  on  August  22, 
1959,  shall  be  held  to  be  Included  in  the 
class  of  applicants  for  naturalization  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  section  313(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as 
such  class  Is  specified  in  section  313(c)  of 
the  said  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1571),  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallza- 


SP.  MANUEL  D.  RACELIS 
The  bill  (S.  2952)  for  the  relief  of  Sp. 
Manuel  D.  Racelis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Specialist  Manuel  D.  Racelis  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  avaUable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1573) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Sp.  Manuel  D.  Racelis.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  reqiiired  visa  fee. 


\iry  not  otherwise  appn^rlated.  to  the  estate 
of  R   M.  Clark,  the  sum  of  $39487.67.  rep- 
resenting the  amount  reported  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  S.  Res.  344,  Eighty-flfth  CongreBs 
(congressional  number  10-*8.  decided  July 
17    1964) .    The  payment  of  such  sum  shaU 
be'  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  R.  M.  Clark  (an  Individual 
formerly  doing  business  as  Lenoir  City  Alcoa 
BUS  Lines)    against  the  United  States  for 
losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion by  the  said  R.  M.  Clark  of  motor  buses 
for   the    necessary    transportation    of    non- 
resident employees  of  the  Clinton  Engineer 
Works,  between  points  in  or  about  Lenoir 
City    Tennessee,  and  the  Clinton  Engineer 
Works  reservation  (subsequently  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission    installation)    at    Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee:    Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centvim  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney   on    acco\mt   of   services   rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  tmlawful.  any  contract  to  the  <xin- 
trary  notwithstanding.     Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing f  1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1574),  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  biU.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puaposB 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay. 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise  appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  R.   M. 
Clark    the   siun  of  $39,567.67,   represenUng 
the  amount  reported  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  the  Congress  in  response  to  Senate 
Resolution    344,    85th    Congress    (Congres- 
sional NO.  10-58,  decided  July  17,  1964) .    The 
payment  of  such  sum  shaU  be  In  full  satis- 
faction of  the  claim  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
R    M    Clark  (an  individual  formerly  doing 
business  as  Lenoir  City  Alcoa  Bus  Lines) 
against  the  United  States  for  losses  sustained 
as   a  result   of   the   operation  by  the  said 
R   M  Clark  of  motorbuses  for  the  necessary 
transportation  of  nonresident  employees  of 
the  Clinton  Engineer  Works  between  points 
in  or  about  Lenoir  City.  Term.,  and  the  Clin- 
ton   Engineer    Works    reservation     (subse- 
quentiy  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In- 
stallation) at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 


ESTATE  OF  R.  M.  CLARK 

The  bill  (S.  3064)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  R.  M.  Clark  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 


STATIMENT 

This  bin  and  the  amount  therein  recom- 
mended comes  to  the  Senate  as  a  reconunen- 
datlon  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  re- 
sponse to  Senate  Resolution  344,  85th  Con- 
fess (Congressional  No.  10-58,  decided  July 
17,  1964). 

Briefly,  the  court  In  deciding  this  claim 
states  that  even  if  plaintiff  had  a  legal  claim 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the 
claim  would  have  been  barred  by  the  6-year 
statute  of  limitations,  and  then  turns  to  the 
question  of  the  plaintiff's  equitable  entitle- 
ment, stating: 

"There  appear  good  reasons  for  lifting  the 
bar  of  limitations  in  the  Instant  case.  De- 
fendant's administrative  consideration  of 
plaintiff's  claim  did  not  end  until  1955.  The 
bill  for  plaintiff's  relief  (S.  2394)  was  intro- 
duced Just  2  years  after  thU  administrative 
determination  of  plaintiff's  claim.  Under 
these  clrcumstancefi.  we  believe  that  plain- 
tiff's delay  in  seeking  a  prompt  Judicial  de- 
termination of  his  claim  should  be  forgiven 
and  we  go  on  and  consider  the  merits  of 
plaintiff's  claim." 
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Involved  in  this  claim  re- 
toui  contracts,  their  supple- 
amendments,  entered  Into  be- 
clalmant,  and  the  Governments 
1  Tnder  subcontracts,  the  claimant 
q^imuter  bus  service  for  employees 
Energy  Ck»nnii£sion  installa- 
Rldge,  Tenn.  Prior  to  that  time 
>perated  a  busline  on  routes  be- 
e  and  Lenoir  City,  Term.,  and 
between  Lenoir  City  and  different 
Oak  Ridge.  These  busline  opera- 
profitable  to  the  claimant. 
show  that  claimant's  net  worth 
he  purchased  his  first  bus  in 
Ijetween  $20,000  and  $30,000.  When 
entered  into  the  subcontracts 
Government  his  net  worth  was 
000.  At  the  conclusion  of  clalm- 
with  the  Government  he 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000. 
contended  in  the  lawsuit,  as 
hat  the  losses  he  inc\irred  under 
were  due  to  defendant's  failure 
to  negotiate  and  raise  his  mile- 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
The  U.S.  Government,  the  de- 
irgued  that  claimant's  losses  re- 
the  inefficient  manner  in  which 

his  operations, 
in  discussing  this  matter  states 
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"Plaintiff's  higher  costs  can  be  explained 

that  his  runs  were  on  the  whole 

tfan  the  runs  of  the  other  opyerators 

esult  that  his  cost  per  mile  was  ac- 

hlgher.     It  is  apparent   that  this 

not  taken  Into  consideration  in 

determining  the  proper  rate.     Moreover,  the 

that  plaintiff's  runs  were  over 

rough  roads  which  caused  extra 

;  that  he  had  unusual  costs  be- 

>ridge  and  ferry  tolls  and  schedules 

defendant)    which  required   extra 

deadheading  of  buses;  that  when 

was  reduced,  the  number  of  re- 

s  was  not   reduced   accordingly. 


mder  the  subcontracts  the  pjirtles 
( 1 )  the  mileage  rate  was  subject 
'  and  (2)  that  the  rate  to  be 
was  based  on  the  cost  experience 
s^ibcontractor.  Article  vn,  entitled 
of  Mileage  Rate  by  Negotia- 
subcontract  14-A,  provided  that 
r  operation  during  the  trial  period, 
not  conclusive,  would  serve  as  a 
negotiated  rate 

in  the  case  show  that  the  for- 
by  defendant  in  arriving  at  the 
was  never  explained  to  plaintiff, 
'negotiated,'  but  was  dictated  by 
s    agents    to    plaintiff    who    was 
accept  them  or  face  the  alternative 
being  idle  because  he  could 
his  routes  to  Oak  Ridge  without 
In  other  words,  although  the 
:ontemplated   that  the   rates   were 
ect  to  negotiation,  for  all  practical 
they  were  unilaterally  determined 

's  agents, 
the  procedure  established  for  re- 
the  mileage  rate,  the  Government 
books  and  records  of   plaintiff 
at  plaintiff's  cost  of   operation. 
d    discloses    that    the    'negotiated' 
mile   allowed   plaintiff    was   always 
plaintiff's    actual    cost    per    mile. 
cost    per    mile    was    considerably 
the  average  cost  of  other  opera- 
weight  of  the  evidence  supports 
that    the    'negotiated'    rate 
allowed  plaintiff  was  made  by  de- 
a  f ter  a  comparison  of  plalntlfif's  cost 
with   the   cost   per    mile   of    other 
This  is  clearly  contrary  to  what 
by  the  parties  under  the 
established  for   revision   of   mile- 
requiring  that  the  rate  must  be 
on  the  cost  experience  of  each 


thin 
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"Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  the  weight  of  the  credible  evidence  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  the  mileage  rates 
which  defendant  'negotiated'  with  plaintiff 
for  the  first  6-month  period  were  below  the 
rates  supported  by  defendant's  audits  and  de- 
fendant's formula  for  a  mileage  rate  deter- 
mination, and  did  not  take  Into  account  the 
extra  operating  costs  of  plaintiff  as  compared 
to  the  costs  of  other  operators." 

The  court  then  goes  on.  by  chart,  to  analyze 
what  should  have  been  a  fair  rate  schedule, 
and  finds  the  following  conclusion: 

"Since  plaintiff  was  forced  to  take  a  lesser 
rate  than  that  found  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able and  less  than  that  disclosed  by  de- 
fendant's audits,  and  since  his  extra  operat- 
ing costs  were  not  taken  Into  account,  and 
as  a  consequence  thereof  plaintiff  suffered 
losses,  we  conclude  that  plaintiff  is  equitably 
due  the  sum  of  $41,202.60,  less  $1,634.93  still 
due  for  unpaid  taxes  owed  by  plaintiff,  mak- 
ing the  amount  of  plaintiff's  equitable  en- 
titlement the  sum  of  $39  567.67. 

"This  report,  together  with  findings  of 
fact  incorporated  herein,  will  be  certified  by 
the  Clerk  to  the  U.S.  Senate  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  344." 

The  committee  has  studied  and  considered 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  this 
matter  and  concvirs  in  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  that  court.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  recommends  that  the  bill, 
S.  3064,  be  considered  favorably. 
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res  dence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  ai 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  tIm 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resj. 
dence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  tto* 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  on« 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1576) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Bernardino  D.  Marcelo.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduc- 
tion and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 


DR.  JOSEFINA  QUINTOS  MARCELO 

The  bill  IS.  3132)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Josefina  Quintos  Marcelo  vas  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Josefina  Quintos  Mar- 
celo shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  th:s  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1575),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  rpsirience  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Josefina  Qiinto.s  Marcelo.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduc- 
tion and  f^r  the  ppyment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 


DR.  BERNARDINO  D.  MARCELO 
The  bill  (S.  3133*  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Bernardino  D.  Marcelo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Bernardino  D.  Marcelo  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  ^o  the  United  States  for  permanent 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1851)  for  the  reUef  of 
Chester  A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers, 
his  wife,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


MIKE  MIZOKAMI 


The  bill  (H.R.  3642)  for  the  relief  of 
Mike  Mizokami,  Sam  Mizokami,  Tom 
Mizokami,  and  Hatsuyo  Mizokami  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1578),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

PURPOSE  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  confer  juris- 
diction tipon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the 
claims  of  Mike  Mizokami,  Sam  Mizokami, 
Tom  Mizokami,  and  Hatsuyo  Mizokami  based 
upon  damages  and  losses  allegedly  sustained 
as  the  result  of  erroneous  determinations  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  1962 
that  spinach  grown  by  them  was  contami- 
nated by  the  pesticide  hcptachlor. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  as  Introduced,  provided  for  the 
paj-ment  to  the  claimants  of  $293,476  for  set- 
tlement of  their  alleged  losses  and  damages. 
The  claim  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  bill  as  introduced  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  conferring  of  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  matter. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CERS IN  RECEIPT  OF  COMPENSA- 
TION ERRONEOUSLY 
The  bill  (H.R.  5042)  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  officers  of  the  naval  service  erron- 
eously in  receipt  of  compensation  based 
upon  an  incorrect  computation  of  service 
for  basic  pay  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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,     VTANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,   I 
^"  o^oi  wnsent  to  have  printed 

fNa  1?'9>    explaining  the  purposes  of 

*^prP  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
.^oi^er^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

*^i.°^^!nroo6e  Of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 

"^^  P.^tain  naval  officers  of  liability  to 

"''"'rnvernaym^nts    which    resulted    from 

refund  "^^^P^^J?  periods  of  service  as  en- 
,j,e  inclusion   of   P^r^o^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

lUted  i^efj^gg  ^hen  the  Individuals  con- 
*°'P^\C^?o  been  appointed  as  Naval 
^T^fve  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
^ers-  Training  Corps  program. 
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TT^ROVEMENT  OF  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
"^^URES  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 

ASPECTS 

The  bill  <H.R.  9435)  to  improve  judi- 
cial procedures  for  serving  documente, 
obtaining  evidence,  and  proving  docu- 
iSL  in  litigation  with  international 
SScts  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
Sng.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
flsTunanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
iTthe  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1580).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

^^TheJe  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  improve  U.S.  Judicial  procedures  for- 

(1)  Serving  documents  m  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  proceedings  be- 
fore foreign  and  international  tribunals; 

(2)  ObUlning  evidence  abroad  in  connec- 
tion with  proceedings  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  Obtaining  evidence  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  proceedings  be- 
fore foreign  and  International  tribunals; 

(4)  Proving  foreign  official  documents  in 
proceedings  in  the  United  States; 

(5)  Subpenalng  witnesses  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  connection  with  proceedings  in  the 
United  States;  and 

(6)  Transmitting  letter  rogatory  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  and  interna- 
tional tribunals. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  emanated  as  an  executive 
communication  from  the  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(b)  of  the  act  of  September  2,  1958,  Public 
Law  85-906.  These  proposals  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Commission  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Rules  of  Judi- 
cial Procedure  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School  project  on  interna- 
tional procedure. 

Until  recently,  the  United  States  has  not 
engaged  itself  fully  in  efforts  to  improve  prac- 
tices of  international  cooperation  in  litiga- 
tion. The  steadily  growing  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  international  inter- 
course and  the  resulting  increase  in  litiga- 
tion with  international  aspects  have  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  statutory  improve- 
ments and  other  devices  to  facilitate  the 
conduct  of  such  litigation.  Enactment  of 
the  bill  into  law  will  constitute  a  major  step 
In  bringing  the  United  States  to  the  fore- 
front of  nations  adjusting  their  procedures  to 
those  of  sister  nations  and  thereby  provid- 
ing equitable  and  efficacious  procedures  for 
the  benefit  of  tribunals  and  litigants  Involved 
in  litigation  with  international  aspects. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
United  States  In  improving  its  procedures 
will  Invite  foreign  countries  similarly  to  ad- 
Just  their  procedures. 


JURISDICTION  TO  RENDER  JUDG- 
MENT UPON  CLAIM  OF  FRANK  E. 
UPP 

The  bill  (S.  2286)  conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
upon  the  claim  of  Prank  E.  Lipp  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any 
prior  judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim 
of  Prank  E.  Llpp  arising  out  of  his  service 
with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  from 
the  years  1940  to  1946. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  In- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
proceedings  for  the  determination  of  such 
claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
judgment  or  judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  jurisdiction  un- 
der section  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1581),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  notwithstanding  any  statute 
of  limitations  pertaining  to  suits  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars 
of  laches,  or  any  prior  judgment  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  any 
claim  of  Prank  E.  Lipp  arising  out  of  his 
service  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  the 
years  1940  to  1946. 

PATTI  JEAN  FULTON 
The  bill  (H.R.  1853)  for  the  relief  of 
Patti  Jean  Fulton  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1582) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  Patti  Jean  Fulton 
is  to  be  deemed  the  adopted  daughter  of  Har- 
old E.  Fulton,  deceased,  a  former  employee  of 
the  Ordnance  Ammunition  Command,  Jollet, 
111. . 

EXPENSES   INCIDENT   TO    EVACUA- 
TION OF  DEPENDENTS  OF  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  FROM  PANAMA 
AND  CYPRUS 
The  bill  (H.R.  11626)  to  authorize  the 

payment   of   expenses   incident   to   the 


evacuation  of  dependents  of  mUitary 
personnel  from  Panama  and  Cyprus  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1583) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  reimburse  those  military 
personnel  who  were  subjected  to  unusual 
expenses  because  of  the  evacuation  of  their 
dependents  from  Cyprus  and  Panama  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1964. 

EXPLANATION 

Civilian  employees  overseas  may  be  paid 
allowances  for  the  extraordinary  expenses 
that  occur  when  their  dependents  must  be 
evacuated  from  their  place  of  employnaent. 
irrespective  of  whether  the  evacuation  is  to 
a  safe^haven  overseas  or  to  the  United  States 
In  contrast,  the  authority  for  payment  of 
allowances  to  military  personnel  applies  only 
when  their  dependents  are  evacuated  to  a 
safe  haven  overseas. 

A  legislative  proposal  to  equalize  the  au- 
thority for  payment  of  allowances  to  military 
personnel  will  be  resubmitted  to  the  next 
Congress,  but  the  military  personnel  affected 
by  this  bill  already  have  Incurred  the  expense 
of  the  evacuation  from  Cyprus  and  Panama 
and  prompt  relief  is  important. 

Over  1,300  military  dependents  were  evac- 
uated from  Panama  and  300  were  evacuated 
from  Cyprus.  In  both  Instances  the  presence 
of  the  dependents  in  the  oversea  location  was 
sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  con- 
nection with  the  assignments  of  the  military 
employees.  In  each  case  the  evacuation  re- 
sulted from  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  member  and  his  dependents. 

The  bill  provides  that  payments  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  that  would  be  payable  by 
law  and  regulation  to  a  civilian  employee 
under  similar  circumstances.  Civilian  em- 
lovees  under  the  same  circumstances  received 
per  diem  of  $16  a  day  for  dependents  over 
the  age  of  11  years  and  $8  a  day  for  those  11 
years  and  under  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20 
days  These  rates  are  reduced  when  Gov- 
ernment quarters  and  rations  are  furnished. 


COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  is  $393,856. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  best  informa- 
tion now  available  on  the  distribution  of  de- 
pendents by  age.  The  bill  limits  the  tptal 
amount  of  payments  to  $500,000.  This  pro- 
vides a  margin  to  insure  against  possible 
errors  in  estimates,  but  the  committee  was 
assured  that  payments  will  not  be  made  in 
excess  of  the  rates  outlined  above  and  no  ex- 
cess costs  will  result  because  of  the  celling 
that  is  higher  than  the  estimated  total  of 
the  paj-ments. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  STATUS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL    GUARD     MEMBERS     AT- 
TENDING   OR    INSTRUCTING    AT 
NATIONAL  GUARD  SCHOOLS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR   2512)   to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while 
attending    or    instructing    at    National 
Guard  schools  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  83  the  case 
may  be,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "Guard  , 
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to  strike  c  ut  "may,  with  his  consent,  be 
ordered  to  perform  training  or  other  duty 
In  additioi  I  to  that  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a  I ."  and  insert  "may — 

"(1)  wI1  hout  his  consent,  but  with  the 
pay  and  allowances  provided  by  law;  or 

"(2)  wl  h  his  consent,  either  with  or 
without  p  ly  and  allowances; 
"be  orden  d  to  perform  training  or  other 
duty  In  ad  Ution  to  that  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a) .  Duty  without  pay  shall 
be  considiTed  for  all  purposes  as  if  it 
were  duty  with  pay." 

The  an  endment  was  agreed  to. 

The  am  sndment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed aiid  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 


was  read  the  third  time,  and 


time. 

The  bin 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unan  tnous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rn  ord  an  excerst  from  the  report 
(No.  1584 )|.  explaining  me  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  deing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
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318  of  title  32,  United  States 

of  the  National  Guard  who 

In  line  of  duty  from  Injury  while 

regularly  scheduled  drills  or  ac- 

or  training  of  at  least  15  days  Is 

the  same  hospital  benefits,  pay 

pensions,  or  other  compen- 

^ould  be  received  by  a  member  of 

Army  or  the  Regular  Air  Force 

grade   and   length   of   service. 

)f    the    National    Guard    are    fre- 

re  lulred  to  perform  duties  In  addl- 

performed  by  them  at  regularly 

[Irllls.     Examples  are:    (a)    A  bat- 

who  might  attend  the  drill 

;  headqiiarters  on  one  night  and 

the  training  of  one  of  his  bat- 

4>mpanle8  at  another  drill  period 

same  week;  (b)  pilots  of  the  Na- 

are  required  to  fly  a  minimum 

hours  each  year  and  cannot  fly 

n^lsslons  diuring  scheduled  drill  pe- 

(c)  vehicle  drivers  and  other  spe- 

a  unit  may  be  assembled  for  spe- 

tr  lining  In  a  nonpaid  status  after 

drl  led  with  their  units  earlier  in  the 
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additional  training  or  duty  Is 

of  the  48  unit  drills,  a  member  of 

Guard  Injured  while  performing 

Is  not  entitled  to  medical   care, 

,  pay  and  allowances,  or  physl- 

retlrement  except  for  limited 

provided  crew  members  by  section 

32,  United  States  Code,  although 

is  otherwise  authorized  and  the 

otherwise  be  considered  to  have 

of  duty. 

paragraph    of    this    bill    would 

502  of  title  32,  United  States 

permit,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Department 

members  of  the  National  Guard 

to  perform  training  or  other 

is   In   addition   to  the  regularly 

drills  of  their  units.    This  change 

to  members  of  the  National 

to  perform  such  duties  the 
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coverage  of  section  318  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  which  authorizes  the  same  hos- 
pital benefits,  pay  and  allowances,  or  other 
compensation  as  would  be  received  by  a 
member  of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular 
Air  Force  If  they  were  disabled  in  line  of 
duty. 

O^MrrTEZ    AMXNDMXNT 

The  committee  has  amended  the  language 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  to  conform 
It  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 683  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Sec- 
tion 683  of  title  10  is  the  authority  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  to  be  ordered  to  perform  such  duty 
with  or  without  pay  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  prescribe.  The  committee 
amendment  is  not  Intended  to  encourage  any 
additional  training  with  pay:  instead,  its 
purpose  Is  to  make  consistent  the  comparable 
provisions  applicable  to  the  Reserve  and  to 
the  National  Guard.  Specifically,  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  could  be  required  to 
perform  inactive  duty  for  training  without 
his  consent,  but  with  the  pay  and  allowances 
provided  by  law.  and  with  his  consent  he 
coiild  be  authorized  to  perform  Inactive 
training  duty  without  pay. 

ATTENDING  OR  INSTRUCTING  AT  NATIONAL  GUARD 
SCHOOLS 

Section  504  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  members  of  the  National  Guard 
to  attend  schools  conducted  by  the  Army 
or  the  Air  Force.  Members  of  the  National 
Guard  who  are  disabled  while  attending 
such  schools  are  covered  by  section  318  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  mentioned 
above,  for  hospital  benefits,  pay  and  allow- 
ances, or  physical  disability  retirement.  Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned  the  National  Guard  now  conducts 
officer  candidate  schools  and  other  schools 
in  nearly  every  State.  Since  section  504  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  does  not  refer 
to  schools  conducted  by  the  National  Guard, 
memt)er8  of  the  National  Guard  who  attend 
these  schools,  or  who  serve  as  Instructors  at 
them,  are  ineligible  for  medical  care  and 
other  benefits  if  they  are  Injured  during 
such  participation. 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  bill,  would 
amend  section  504  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  concerned 
to  prescribe  regulations  that  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  to  conduct 
schools  or  to  attend  schools  conducted  by 
the  National  Guard.  ThLs  amendment  would 
extend  to  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  are  attending  or  serving  as  Instructors 
at  such  schools  the  coverage  of  section  318 
of  title  32.  which  provides  the  same  hos- 
pital benefits,  pay  and  allowances,  or  other 
compensation  as  would  be  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Regular 
Air  Force  if  they  were  disabled  In  line  of 
duty. 

LEGISLATIVE   HISTORY 

Section  5(a)  of  the  act  of  March  25.  1948 
(62  Stat.  87),  added  a  proviso  to  section  92 
of  the  National  Defense  Act  that  read: 

"Provided  further,  That  members  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  may 
be  given  additional  training  or  duty,  either 
with  or  without  pay,  as  may  be  authorized, 
with  their  consent,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army." 

Since  this  language  referred  to  the  "Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States"  rather 
than  to  the  "National  Guard."  the  provision 
was  omitted  in  the  codification  of  section 
502  of  title  32,  United  States  Code.  This 
provision  provided  authority  similar  to  that 
contained  In  this  bill. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  this  bill  Is  negligible  and  that  it 
will  not  result  in  Increased  appropriations 
requests.  The  bill  is  not  Intended  to  provide 
additional   pay   for    the    training    and   duty 


that  would  be  authorized,  cw  to  encouMM 
any  additional  drill  pay  periods.  Any  ^22 
that  would  result  would  be  those  of  i2 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  other  bea^ 
payable  by  reason  of  dlsabUlty  Incurred  h 
line  of  duty  during  the  additional  tndnin» 
or  attendance  or  Instruction  at  a  Nattuua 
Guard  school  that  the  bill  would  autho^* 


MRS.  LOIS  GRAYBILL 

The  bill  (H.R.  10294)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Lois  Graybill  was  considered,  order- 
ed to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1585) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Graybill  died  July  16,  1962,  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.  By  letters  dated  July  30,  1962, 
and  September  12,  1962,  the  regional  office 
forwarded  Veterans'  Administration  forms  to 
Mrs.  Lois  Graybill  for  use  in  claiming  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  and 
death  pension  benefits,  respectively.  On 
those  dates,  the  veterans'  claims  folder  con- 
tained a  notlce-of-death  teletype  showing 
Mr.  Graybill's  insurance  to  be  inactive  on 
the  date  of  his  death,  the  last  month  for 
which  premiums  were  i>ald  being  shown  ai 
October  1961.  Evidence  of  record  also  indi- 
cated the  poeeibllity  that  the  veteran  had 
been  totally  disabled  for  Insurance  purposes 
for  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  hence, 
eligible  for  waiver  of  premlvuns. 

On  July  22,  1963,  the  Veterans'  Adminla-  " 
tration  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Graybill 
inquiring  as  to  the  status  of  her  late  hus- 
band's national  service  life  Insurance.  She 
was  advised  on  July  29,  1963,  that  the  in- 
surance had  lapsed,  but  a  claim  form  wai 
enclosed  for  her  use  if  she  desired  to  apply 
for  a  waiver  of  premituns.  She  filed  claim 
for  waiver  on  August  8,  1963.  However,  It 
was  necessary  to  deny  the  claim  because  It 
was  not  filed  within  1  year  of  the  date  of 
death  of  the  veteran  (July  16,  1962)  as 
required  by  law. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS  FOR  DIS- 
ABILITY OR  DEATH  RESULTING 
FROM  INJURIES  SUSTAINED 
PRIOR  TO     CERTAIN  DATE 


to  authorize 
for  disability 
injuries  sus- 


The  bill  (H.R.  11332) 
certain  veterans'  benefits 
or  death  resulting  from 
tained  prior  to  January  1.  1957,  by  re- 
servists while  proceeding  to  or  returning 
directly  from  active  duty  for  training  or 
inactive  duty  training  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1586),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

XZFLAMATION    Or   THZ    BOX 

The  bin  would  amend  existing  law  to 
provide  that  any  Individual  who  was  In- 
J\ired  or  killed  on  hla  way  to  or  flrom  actlTS 
duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty  training 
prior  to  January  1,  1957,  would  be  covered 


w  ♦>,-  dlsabUlty  and  death  benefits  now 

^^,  ^LriTby  «ie  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 

•*^rtSS  cL  of  disability,  the  monthly 

ti^         ZZrnpntB   of   compensation   range 

r;^  rrnth  fo?  a  10-iSn*nt  disability 

*^Rnfor  total  disability  for  wartime  caaea. 
toiaSO  for  w^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  severely 

•od  even  ^^f^^^^  ^ates  are  80  percent  of 
'***'*'^^tme  ^Tte™  Death  benefits  are  pay- 
^,  ^!^ndeS?y  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
•^^•^^fnr^th  wartime  and  peacetime  service 
^^L^Tot  »120  a  month  plus  12  percent 
*^S!bJ«  pay  of  the  man  who  served. 
*^^H«.  eristlng  law  Individuals  are  given 
^fi!^  SiiSVportal   coverage   for  the 
«';;^  of  both  dliabUlty  and  death  bene- 
SrS^Ssases  contracted  or  Injuries  sus- 
?SJd^by  persons  proceeding  to  or  returning 
**^^  ^-nriwi  active  duty.     In  the  case  of 
"^e'^fy^or   Slfnlng   or    Inactive   duty 
!i*J!?nrSverage  is  provided,  for  dlsabUlty 
^g;  SLeTpurSoses  for  Injuries  sus- 
?!iS  while  proceeding  to  or  retumingfrom 
^Ttrainlng  only  If  the  Injury  occurred  on 
ritef  jSLry  1.  1957.    There  1b  no  par- 
Hr^tf  significance  to  this  date  other  than 
S?  U  wL  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
£!88i  which  provided  the  dependency  and 
SSmnlty  compensation   program   and   ex- 
S  the  portal-to-portal  coverage  for  that 

'^^^f/eSSTs' Administration.  In  Its  official 
.tetement,  reproduced  later  In  this  report, 
IteSs  "all  reservists  who  may  i^av«  been 
?^m«l  While  proceeding  to  or  returning 
SStch  duty'^.hould  be  plven  the  benefit 
«fthe  nortal-to-portal  provision."  The  com- 
mlS^eitUy  concu^  m  this  conclusion 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  agency^ 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
unable  to  provide  a  definite  estimate  of  cost, 
rS  BtSte  that  it  "would  be  relatively 
smaU."  
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  i587),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  ie  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Nora  IsabeUa  SamuelU. 
The  blU  provides  for  an  appropriate  quota 
deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization  Immediately. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2414)  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
beUa SamueUi  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  5.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$50,000"  and 
and  insert  "$55,000";  on  page  2,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof";  and 
after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  2.  The  period  from  July  24.  1949,  to 
June  14.  1961.  Inclusive,  during  which  Nora 
Isabella  SamuelU  was  Imprisoned  by  the 
Communist  government  of  Biunanla  on 
charges  that  she  acted  as  a  spy  for  the 
United  States  while  employed  In  the  United 
States  Legation  In  Bucharest.  Rumania.  shaU 
be  determined  to  be  creditable  service  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.) . 


(No.  1588),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  blU,  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  and  direct   the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nora 
IsabeUa  SamueUl  the  sum  of  $56,000  as  a 
gratuity  for  the  sacrifices  sustained  by  her 
as  a  result  of  having  been  Imprisoned  for  12 
years    by    the    Communist    government    of 
Rumania    on    charges   that    the    said    Nora 
Isabella  SamuelU   acted   as   a   spy   for   the 
United  States  while   employed  In  the  U.S. 
Legation  In  Bucharest.  Rvunania.     The  bUl 
also  contains  a  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
ment of  attorney's  fees  and  grants  to  the 
claimant  creditable  service  for  purposes  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  those  years 
which  she  spent  In  incarceration. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8427)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System  for  a  Umited  num- 
ber of  employees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  I  ask 
that  that  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  2413)  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line 
2,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec    2   The   time   Nora  Isabella  SamueUl 
has  resided  and  been  physlcaUy  present  In 
the  United  States  since  July  31.  1963,  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requhrements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon^lty 
Act.  Nora  IsabeUa   SamueUl  sh^be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  perm^ent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.    Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  iM^xuct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avaUabie. 

"Skc.  2.  The  time  Nora  IsabeUa  SamuelU 
has  resided  and  been  physically  present  In 
the  United  States  since  July  31,  1963,  shau 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thira 
time,  and  passed. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Nora 
Isabella  SamuelU,  the  sum  of  $55,000  as  a 
gratuity  for  the  sacrifices  sustained  by  her  as 
a    result    of    having    been    Imprisoned    for 
twelve  years  by  the  Communist  government 
of  Rumania  on  charges  that  the  said  Nora 
Isabella   SamueUl   acted   as   a   spy   for   the 
United  States  while  employed  In  the  United 
States    Legation    In    Bucharest,    Rumania: 
Provided,  That  nq  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated m  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawfvil.  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.     Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty 
of    a    misdemeanor    and    upon    conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000.  ,  ,„^„    . 

"Sec  2  The  period  from  July  24.  1949,  to 
June  14,  1961,  Inclusive,  during  which  Nora 
Isabella  SamuelU  was  Imprisoned  by  the 
Communist  government  of  Rumania  on 
charges  that  she  acted  as  a  spy  for  tne 
United  States  while  employed  In  the  United 
States  Legation  In  Bucharest.  Rumania,  shaU 
be  determined  to  be  creditable  service  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.)  " 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  _    .^     *    t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


AMENDMENT  TO  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1946 

The  bill  (S.  3174)  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(e)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (15  U5.C.  1024;  60  Stat.  23.  Public 
Law  304,  Seventy-ninth  Congress) ,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  To  enable  the  Joint  committee  to 
exercise  Its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  un- 
der this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  dlsbvirsed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1590),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  piupose  of  S.  3174  la  to  eliminate  the 
celling  placed  In  the  Employment  Act  of  1948 
on  appropriations  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  leaving  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees free  to  appropriate  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
now  contains  a  maxlmvun  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  $125,000  for  each  fiscal  year.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  act  strikes  out 
"$125  000"  and  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
funds'  as  may  be  necessary."  This  Is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  wUl  do  no  more 
than  bring  section  6(e)  of  the  Employment 
Act  In  line  with  the  practice  now  prevaUlng 
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with,  reference  to  ai^roprlations  for  congres- 
sional com  mlttees  In  general.  It  will  parallel 
a  similar  a  nendment  to  the  Employment  Act 
In  1961  de  illng  with  appropriations  for  the 
Council  o:  Economic  Advisers  also  created 
by  the  En  ployment  Act  of  1946. 

Under  tl  ils  amendment  the  Appropriations 
Committe<s  of  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  will 
recommem  I  each  year,  upon  Justification  by 
the  Joint  economic  Committee,  the  amount 
necessary  ;o  enable  the  Joint  committee  to 
exercise  lis  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  thefEmployment  Act  of  1946. 


JILL  PASSED  OVER 


(H.R.   1927)    to  amend  title 
afes  Code,  to  revise  the  pen- 
for  veterans  of  World  War 
W^r  n,  and  the  Korean  con- 
heir  widows  and  children,  and 
purposes,  was  announced  as 


The 
38. 

slon  prcgfara 
I,  World 
filet  and 
for  other 
next  in  oiper. 

The 
objection 
of  the  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over.  

The     FbESIDING     OFFICER, 
bill  will  b<  passed  over. 


PF  ESmiNG 


OFFICER.    Is  there 
to  the  present  consideration 


The 


LEVI; 


The  bill  (HH.  12289)  to  establish  the 
Lewis  an(  Clark  Trail  Commission  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  1 1  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  andjpassed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


to 


(HJl.  12033)  to  further  amend 

tran4itional  provisions  of  the   act 

September    6.    1958,    entitled 

protect  the  public  health  by 

the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  food 

additives  which  have  not  been  ade- 

t<  sted  to  establish  their  safety," 

ether  purposes,  was  announced 


Thebiq 
the 

approved 
"An  act 
amendini 
Cosmetic 
of 

quately 
and  for 
as  next 

The 
objection 
of  the  billl? 

Mr. 
ask  that 

The 
will  be 


in  order.  

PlfESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
to  the  present  consideration 


Mr. 
move  thajt 
sideratioi 

The 
will  be 
of  the 

The 
provide 
velopmen 
and 
developm 

The 
question 
the 

The 
Senate 
bill. 


Senat  3r 


[S  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 


MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,   I 

iie  bill  go  over. 

OING  OFFICER,     The  bill 
pissed  over. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 5  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 


MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 

the  Senate  resume  the  con- 

of  Calendar  No.  1318,  S.  2782. 

OFFICER.     The  bill 

by  title  for  the  information 


PI  ESIDING 


stj  ted 
Seiate. 

CiiCT  Clbrk.  a  biU  (S.  2782)   to 
Flublie  works  and  economic  de- 
programs and  the  planning 
coordination  needed  to  assist  in  the 
;nt  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
from  Montana, 
mbtion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
re  sumed  the  consideration  of  the 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LEWIS 
AND  CLARK  TRAIL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  passed  Calendar  No.  1529,  H.R. 
12289,  to  establish  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, I  mpve  that  S.  3116,  Calendar  No. 
1471,  a  bill  for  the  same  purpose,  be 
stricken  from  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
reach  a  conclusion  on  the  Appalachia 
bill.  S.  2782.  tomorrow.  Whether  or  not 
that  will  happen  remains  to  be  seen. 

However.  I  wish  to  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Appalachia  bill,  or 
even  perhaps  impinging  on  it  on  Monday, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up  Calendar  No.  1453,  H.R.  9124,  the 
so-called  ROTC  bill. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Senate 
for  the  energy,  vitality,  and  vigor  which 
it  showed  so  effectively,  not  only  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  but  also  in  confer- 
ence, where  great  work  was  done  in 
bringing  about  agreement  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse  i. 

I  hope  also  that  similar  results  will  be 
forthcoming,  in  a  different  vein,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  early  this 
afternoon  was  in  conference  on  the  social 
security  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  comments.  I  believe  the  results 
this  afternoon  round  out  a  year — if  we 
finally  pass  the  bill  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred — of  the  greatest  prog- 
ress in  the  history  of  education  legisla- 
tion in  a  century. 

However,  the  majority  leader  should 
know  that  a  great  many  technical 
changes  must  be  worked  out  on  the  con- 
ference report  by  the  staff.  We  shall 
probably  not  have  the  report  ready  for 
action  by  the  Senate  before  next  Mon- 
day. At  least  that  is  what  the  technical 
experts  advise  us. 

Also,  In  my  judgment  the  conference 
would  not  have  reached  agreement  today 
had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  work 
of  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Fowell, 
who  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  con- 


ference, and  who  was  cooperative  »tB» 
both  the  Senate  conferees  and  the  HoS 
conferees.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  delighted  to 
have  that  report.    I  do  not  believe  Mon 
day  is  too  long  a  time  to  wait  for  such  aii 
important  conference  report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
assume  from  the  majority  leader's  com- 
ments that  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  the  Senate  will  have  a  Saturday 
session  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  wrong 
time  for  me  to  be  asked  that  kind  of 
question.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  Satur- 
day session.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to 
ra^s  the  Appalachia  bill  tomorrow,  or  at 
least  dispose  of  it  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
the  hope  that  there  will  not  be  a  Satur- 
day session. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
having  been  one  of  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  having  met  prac- 
tically all  day  in  conference  on  that  bill, 
as  well  as  on  the  extension  of  the  Im- 
pacted Area  Act,  I  should  like  to  tell  the 
Senate  what  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
was  done  in  conference  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  .  It  was  his  skill  and  tact  in  that 
conference  that  led  to  such  fine  results. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  more  amenable,  courteous,  and 
charming.  I  am  sure  he  lulled  the  House 
conferees  into  a  state  of  security  and 
affability.  We  do  not  often  see  him  In 
that  role  in  the  Senate,  where  he  Is  the 
tiger  of  the  Senate.  What  we  achieved 
was  the  result  of  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  The  conferees  listened 
to  reason;  too  frequently,  the  Senate  does 
not. 

OUR  GREATEST  CAPITAL  INVEST- 
MENT—THE EDUCATION  OF  OUR 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  the  single 
greatest  capital  investment  that  we,  as  a 
nation  can  make,  is  in  the  education  of 
our  children. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
person  with  an  eighth-grade  education 
will  earn  $204,530  over  his  lifetime:  the 
high  school  graduate,  $272,629;  and  the 
college  graduate,  $452,518. 

This  is  the  kind  of  investment  that  is 
so  self-evident  in  our  national  Interest 
that  one  would  expect  all,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  to  be  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  it.  ; 

But  not  the  temporary  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Senator  Goldwater,  in  one  of  his  first 
negative  statements  on  this  subject,  de- 
clared in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1960,  that 
the  American  child  does  not  have  the 
right  to  an  education;  that  "in  most 
cases,  the  children  will  get  along  with- 
out it." 

To  my  mind,  .this  is  as  shortsighted  » 
statement  on  the  part  of  a  self-pro- 
claimed national  leader,  as  I  have  ever 
come  across  in  American  history. 


President  Johnson  demonstrated  his 
deep  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
our  country's  educational  requirements 
for  the  future  when  he  said : 

I  believe   we  have   come   to  a  time  when 
the  century  in  which  we  live  should  hence- 
forth be  known  as  the  century  of  the  edu- 
cated man. 
^He        Our  Nation  today  faces  these  impor- 
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nfvine  this  startingly  narrow  vis- 

^'Sr  gS^*^^'^  before  "Meet  the 
SS^Tms  past  January,  said: 
^,/ls  no   constitutional   right  to  edu- 
caSn     iou  have  a  liberty  to  seek  an  edu- 
cation. 

Anoarently  this  stems  from  his  phJos- 

itvmt  civil  rights  do  not  exist;  that 

Sfe^  are  really  only  ^jj^^^^^^^ation    tant"educatIonal  problems: 
curiously  fails  to  tell  us  what  eoucauon  population   which 

-  \"S  eEte"rc^d?en?°"  '°"  stripping  school  faculties  and  t 
^rU^t^heTemPorary  leader  of  the  Re- 
nhiican  Party  wishes  to  again  pull  an 
^rSc  flip-flop  and  erase  the  clear 
*"'  ^nl  of  his  words,  he  is  dangerously 
Soi  to  urging  the  abolition  of  the  Amer- 

^S^T^oXZn..  permit  the 
qtSes  to  do  so.  it  would  appear  that  he 
mTcertainly  would  withdraw  all  Ped- 

^"^^^^^inV'^S^^^^  subcommittee 

on  Education  he  stated: 

*  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  be- 
I  want  U)  makej^  c  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Sr«   an7  "rm   of   Federal   grant-in-aid 
program  to  the  States. 
He  added  in  the  New  Yorker,  later 

Tf  we  eet  back  to  readin'.  writin'  and  Tlth- 
me^lc  and  an  occasional  little  whack  where 
rSui  Selp.  then  I  think  our  educational 
system  will  take  care  of  itself. 

This  of  course,  is  more  than  an  issue 
of  the  campaign.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
basic  philosophy  of  this  Nation. 

I  aiS  proud  to  take  both  political  and 
personal  issue  with  that  challenge.  I 
Ke  as  did  another  New  Englander 
Mr  Justice  Brandeis.  that  the  greatest 
asset  of  this  Nation  or  any  nation  is  the 
people  who  live  in  it.  And  I  beheve  that 
the  heart  of  our  national  treasure  is  our 

^°To^'the  extent  that  we  develop  our 
youth,  our  greatness  will  expand;  to  the 
extent  we  deny  or  neglect  them,  our  af- 
fairs will  falter.  ^  „^ 
Need  I  recite  the  great  boon  to  our  Na- 
tion's progress  caused  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  system?  Is  it 
necessary  100  years  later  to  extoll  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act,  fostered  by 
Abraham  Lincoln's  administration, 
which  resulted  in  our  great  State  col- 
leges? Are  we  forgetful  of  the  benefits 
that  came  from  our  more  recent  GI  bin 

of  rights?  ^^    . 

Senator  Goldwater  drew  the  issue,  as 
he  saw  it.  in  the  heartless  statement  that 
the  American  child  has  no  right  to  an 
education.  ,        ^.    ^„^ 

And  President  Johnson  has  thrown 
down  the  gantlet  with  the  most  massive 
and  comprehensive  educational  program 
in  American  history. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Goldwater  s  po- 
sition, the  acts  of  President  Johnson  can 
be  summed  up  in  equally  terse  lan- 
guage—and of  directly  opposite  Intent. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  very 
foundation  of  President  Johnson's  great 
society  is  a  fully  educated  American 
vouth.  The  President's  philosophy  is  in 
direct  accord  with  the  concept  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said: 


If  you  expect  a  nation  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  you  will  expect  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be. 


^ ^^   ^^^ is   out- 

stripping schoof  facilities  and  the  num- 
of  available  teachers.  During  this  cur- 
rent decade,  it  is  estimated  that  college 
enrollment  will  almost  double,  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment  will  increase 
by  50  percent. 

School  dropouts:  With  approximately 
30  percent  of  high  school  students  drop- 
ping out  before   graduation,   estimates 
forecast  that  during  the  1960's  about  7.5 
million   young   people— 1   million   more 
than  the  6.5  million  who  will  have  gained 
some  college  experience — will  drop  out  of 
school  unless  present  trends  are  reversed. 
Growing  automation  and  technological 
advances  impose  increasing  disadvaii- 
tages  on  school  dropouts  in  terms  of  their 
careers,  in  terms  of  the  limited  contribu- 
tions they  can  make  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.    The   Democratic    administra- 
tion believes  that  these  young  people  can 
be  assisted,  and  indeed  that  they  must  be 
helped. 

Then.  too.  there  is  the  need  to  empha- 
size adult  education.  Only  46.3  percent 
of  adults  in  the  United  States  have  com- 
pleted high  school  and  only  9  percent 
have  completed  college. 

And  there  is  the  need  for  more  college 
graduates  in  such  professions  as  engi- 
neering, the  sciences,  and  medicine. 

By  the  1970"s  it  is  estimated  we  will 
need  50  percent  more  doctors,  and  7,500 
Ph.D.'s  in  engineering,  mathematics  and 
in  physical  sciences,  compared  with  the 
1960  total  of  3,000. 

To  combat  these  problems,  here  are 
the  accomplishments  and  goals  of  the 
Kermedy-Johnson  administration  in  the 
educational  field: 

We  have  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.    President  John- 
son has  stated  that  this  act  "is  the  most 
significant  educational  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  history  of  the  Repubhc' 
The  act  establishes  a  5-year.  $1,2  bil- 
lion program  for  Federal   grants   and 
loans    for   construction   of   classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  libraries.    Both  public 
and  private  schools  are  eligible  for  funds. 
The  act  also  provides  for  additional 
graduate  schools  in  almost  a  score  of 
major  academic  centers,  for  the  con- 
struction of  technical  institutes,  and  for 
the  construction  of  between  25  and  30 
new  public  community  colleges  annually. 
These  will  help  remedy  the  current  short- 
age of  junior  colleges. 

Student  loans  have  been  substantially 
increased  to  allow  between  70.000  and 
90.000  additional  students  to  attend  col- 
lege each  year. 

Moreover,  there  Is  the  historic  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  m  addi- 
tion to  helping  remedy  the  educational 
gaps  among  the  poverty  stricken  this 
act  provides  for  adult  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  illiteracy  problems  of 
more  than  11.5  million  of  our  people. 
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In  the  field  of  vocational  education, 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1962  provides  Federal  funds 
for  the  first  time  to  construct  vocational 
schools  and  gives  those  in  financial  dis- 
tress the  opportunity  of  attending  them. 
Furthermore,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  authorizes  new  match- 
ing   grants    to    States    to    expand    and 
greatly  improve  their  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

Of  high  Importance,  also,  are  these 
developments : 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  which  authorizes 
$175  million  In  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  train  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  optome- 
trists, and  podiatrists. 

We  have  also  made  strides  In  provid- 
ing better  educational  opportunities  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

For  handicapped  children  the  Mental 
Retardation  Act  of  1963  was  a  legislative 
milestone  in  providing  grants  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning,  to  assist  In  the  training  of 
special  teachers  for  our  6  million  handi- 
capped children. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1964  was  another  milestone  in 
educational  progress.  It  was  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  18  million  people  with- 
out a  local  public  library  and  the  needs 
of  another  110  million  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  inadequate  library  service. 

In  sum,  these  are  high  and  significant 
accomplishments,  and  we  must  not 
slacken  our  efforts  by  one  whit  in  the 
educational  field.  No  matter  what  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  says  or  thinks,  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  covmtry  are  urgent, 
and  only  by  seeking  to  progress  In  every 
way  toward  the  goals  set  before  us  by 
President  Johnson  can  we  insure  the  fu- 
ture welfare,  and  growth,  and  strength 
of  our  Nation. 


FEDERAL     PROGRAM     ACTIVITIES 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL   AND    EMPLOYMENT    OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  THE  DEAF 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President.  I  have  long 
retained  an  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped.    Two  years  ago.  Sena- 
tor MusKiE  and  I  were  successful  in  ex- 
panding the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
program  run  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  outstanding  speech  presented 
to  the  1964  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  In  Washington, 
D.C..  prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  V.  Cor- 
rigan.  of  Providence.  R.I.,  and  Dr.  Ralph 
L.  Hoag.    Mr.  Corrlgan  Is  research  as- 
sistant m  the  Division  of  the  Handi- 
capped Children  and  Youth  of  tjhe  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.    He  Is  the  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Corrigan.  also 
of  Providence,  R.I. 

In  this  excellent  speech,  Mr.  Corrigan 
calls  attention  both  to  the  burdens  of  the 
handicapped  and  to  the  progress  being 
made  through  legislation  to  alleviate 
some  of  their  problems.  He  urges  that 
we  must  "develop  the  potential  of  every 
individual  in  our  Nation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent." 
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tiro  most  pressing  problems,  Mr. 
points  out.  are  the  education  of 
the  need  for  vocational  pro- 
\fhich  woiUd  enable  the  handl- 
o  meet  the  difBciilties  "caused 
expanding  and  increasingly 
emplo3rment  picture."    In 
Mr.  Corrigan  stresses  the  lack 
and  interpreters,  and  the  de- 
in    educational    facilities    and 
vofcational  rehabilitation  programs. 
Corrigan  ably  focuses  on  the  most 
problems  of  the  handicapped 
domplex  society.    We  must  con- 
give  them  every  opportunity  for 
and  for  employment. 

LOUS  consent  that  Mr.  Cor- 
i  ^dress  be  printed  at  this  point 

^CORD. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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pleased  to  have  received  this  In- 
to ^>eak  to  such  a  distinguished 
Being  here  tonight  reminds  me 
of  events  In  my  life  that  bear 

to  this  occasion.     The  first 

when' I  was  about  11  years  old,  oc- 

i  my  father  volunteered  my  serv- 

major  Interpreter  at  a  banquet 

Jointly  by  two  of  your  member 

This  meeting  was  held  many 

In   Scranton,   Pa.     Even   though 

only   about  100  people  present, 

be  sure  that  It  felt  like  a  thousand 

bhe  time. 

and  mother,  both  of  whom  are 
who  are  quite  well  known  to  many 
llave  been  lifelong  members  of  your 
_i  Ion.     They  have  always  been  gen- 
ii terested  In  all  the  positive  aspects 
Citizenship  which  lead  to  the  promo- 
assurance  and  greater  economic 
j«    among    the    deaf.      Although 
received  personal  recognition  for 
lad  an  opportunity  to  become  In- 
such  movements  on  a  national 
did  do  their  work   behind   the 
the    local    level    and    have   given 
their  energy  to  this  end.    Even  now 
they  continue  to  do  as  much 


a  ay 


retire  nent 
{ an. 

p  lople  represent  the  leadership  of  the 
(u  levels.     The  degree  of  success  in 
the  objectives  of  service  to  its  peo- 
organlzatlon  Is  dependent  upon 
dedication  of  Its  entire  membership. 
esdonslbUlty  of  an  organization's  lead- 
National,  State,  and  local  levels  Is 
prombting  unity  of  pvirpose  and  In  pro- 
proper  vehicle  so  that  the  energies 
rfembershlp  can  be  made  more  ef- 
YouT  contribution  In  promoting  the 
velfare  of  the  deaf  will  continue  to 
si  jnlflcant  value  to  those  whom  you 
The  strides  made  In  mlnlmlz- 
;  landlcap  of  deafness  in  the  past  sev- 
are  a  testimonial  to  the  efforts 
by  the  National  Association  of  the 
other  groups  such  as  this  in  famll- 
;he  general  public  vrlth  deafness  and 
of  the  deaf  to  Join  with  others  in 
bhe  burdens  and  rewards  In  helping 
the     nJ3.     position     as     a 


decides 


desi-e 


maiataln 


"This  palter  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Ralph 
■L.  Hoag,  Specialist,  and  Prands  V.  CJorrlgan, 
Reaearcl  Assistant  of  the  Division  of  Handi- 
capped imildren  and  Youth,  In  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  ]  klucatlon.  It  was  presented  in  the 
lang:uag  »  of  signs  by  Dr.  Hoag  and  translated 
verbally  by  Mr.  Corrigan  at  the  1964  conven- 
tion of  ;he  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
In  Wash  ngton.  D.G. 


a  world  leader.  Persons  who  are  deaf  wish 
to  continue  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
their  communities  and  their  Nation  as  full- 
fledged  members  of  society  just  as  anyone 
else  does  and  they  appear  to  be  doing  so, 
quite  weU. 

To  assist  the  deaf  in  realizing  their  poten- 
tial has  been  the  aim  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  forces  which  Include  the  deaf  them- 
selves, their  families,  their  teachers,  re- 
searchers. State  and  local  agencies,  and  in 
some  instances — the  Federal  Government. 
More  and  more  it  has  been  recognized  that 
the  local  community  is  not  always  equipped 
to  handle  all  the  problems  that  are  faced 
not  only  by  them  but  by  other  communities 
as  well. 

If  a  situation  can  be  resolved  at  the  local 
level,  most  persons  would  agree  that  this  is 
where  the  effort  should  be  made,  but  when 
and  if  it  becomes  evident  that  local  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient,  even  the  strongest 
proponents  of  local  autonomy  will  usually 
agree  that  a  regional  or  national  approach 
is  warranted. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
talk  about  some  recent  legislative  develop- 
ments destined  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  deaf  and  also  to  those  with 
other  handicaps.  These  efforts  are  examples 
of  the  increased  awareness  in  this  country 
for  the  need  to  develop  the  potential  of  every 
individual  in  our  Nation  to  the  fullest  extent 
so  that  each  one  of  us  and  our  descendants 
can  share  in  the  wonderful  things  our  coun- 
try and  this  world  have  to  offer. 

Education  is  recognized  as  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  the  future  growth  of  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  predicated.  Without  su- 
perior educational  opportunity  for  all.  this 
Nation  would  eventually  be  relegated  to  a 
minor  role  on  the  international  scene.  A 
stake  in  the  education  of  today's  children  is 
a  stake  in  the  continued  growth  of  our  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  lit- 
erate societies  in  the  world  today.  Evidence 
of  the  importance  of  education  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  phenomenal  development 
of  Russian  technology  In  a  short  period  of 
time.  In  1917,  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
Rxissian  people  were  Illiterate,  yet  today,  only 
some  45  years  hence,  they  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world  powers. 

Some  of  their  success  can  be  traced  to  the 
very  strong  emphasis  on  education,  partic- 
ularly In  the  scientific  realm. 

In  our  commitment  to  universal  free  ed- 
ucation we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  needs 
of  the  gifted  child  nor  the  handicapped  child. 
Increased  stress  has  been  placed  on  the 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages, 
but  still  we  have  recognized  the  needs  that 
must  be  met  in  other  educational  quarters 
as  well. 

Only  this  past  year,  Congress  passed  a 
historic  bill  designed  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  all  handicapped  children — 
the  Mental  Retardation  Pacillties  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-164.  This  law  was  designed  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  professional  per- 
sonnel for  service  as  teachers,  supervisors, 
administrators,  college  instructors  and  re- 
searchers for  all  handicapped  children.  This 
new  and  much  more  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion was  preceded  by  two  highly  successful 
programs.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  Just  a 
moment  about  these. 

One  is  the  progpram  for  preparing  teachers 
and  leadership  personnel  in  mental  retarda- 
tion which  was  passed  in  1958.  Since  its 
inception  a  total  of  482  persons  received  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  study  in  this  area. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  these  people, 
after  completing  their  studies,  have  become 
college  and  university  instructors.  State  and 
local  supervisors  and  directors  of  special  ed- 
ucation, and  teachers  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

In  September  1961,  Public  Law  87-276,  the 
program  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf 
was  enacted.     This  law  was  the  culmination 


of  the  efforts  of  many  individuals  ami  u 
interested  In  the  complex  educatUaisiBrS 
lems  posed  by  deafness.     In  nuni«T^„,V^ 
mittee  hearings  preceding  the  tiuctamt^ 
this   bUl,   Congress  heard  convincing  t«u 
mony   pertaining   to   the  national  Th/I!^ 
of  specially  trained  teachers  to  statSoS 
and   classes   for    the   deaf   in   our  ootlST 
Sine©    this    represented    a    situation  wlSi 
went  beyond  the  normal  scope  of  c^ma^ 
ty  responsibility  and  appeared  to  fall  mtiUn 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  Government  «^ 
slstance   was    sought  from  CongreH.    TUi 
legislation  was  intended  to  "encourage  and 
facilitate  the  training  of  an  increased  arm. 
her  of  teachers  of  the  deaf"  through  the 
provision  of  partial  financial  support  to  col- 
leges and  universities  conducting  these  pn! 
grams  as  well  as  to  provide  scholarshipe  for 
students  undertaking  this  course  of  prep, 
aratlon  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf.    Al- 
though the  need  still  exists,  this  legiaiation 
has  considerably  reduced  the  critical  short- 
age of  well-qualified  teachers  of  the  det{ 
During  its  flUrst  2  years  of  operation,  academic 
years  1962-63  and  1963-64.  scholarships  ir«i« 
made  available  to  over  940  students.    ?or 
the    forthcoming    academic    year,    lM4.me 
there  are  434  scholarships  availablt  to  train 
teachers  of  the  deaf  at  47  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  in  29   States   and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  return  to  the  more  encompassing  leg. 
islatlon  mentioned  previously.  Public  Uv 
88-164,  the  "Mental  Retardation  Facilitla 
Construction  Act"  title  m  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grutti 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  prepare  professional  pa. 
sonnel  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chll. 
dren.  The  Conunissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agendei 
to  prepare  individuals  as  teachers  in  all  areii 
of  the  education  of  the  handicapped  at  tht 
senior  xmdergraduate  level  or  graduate  lenl 
and  as  supervisors  of  such  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion, $2  million  has  been  authorized  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  all  areas  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

To  Implement  this  new  law  and  to  afford 
this  program  the  necessary  stattire  to  func- 
tion effectively  within  the  Office  of  Eduor 
tion,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  crested 
the  Division  of  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth.  Formerly  the  work  for  handicapped 
children  was  handled  by  a  branch  within 
the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  There  are  now  four  branch«i 
within  this  new  division  that  are  administer- 
ing programs  and  providing  professional 
leadership  in  this  field.    These  are  as  followi: 

1.  Physical  and  Sensory  Handicapped 
Branch. 

2.  Mental  Retardation  and  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Branch. 

3.  Research  and  Demonstration  Branch. 

4.  Captioned  Films  Branch. 

The  first  mentioned.  Physical  and  Sensory 
Handicapped  Branch,  is  the  admlnistratlTe 
unit  in  which  responBlbllity  for  educational 
programs  for  the  deaf  is  lodged,  and  la  the 
one  in  which  both  Mr.  Frank  Corrigan  and  I 
serve. 

The  fourth  administrative  unit  mentioned, 
Captioned  Films  Branch,  is  organized  specifi- 
cally to  serve  the  deaf.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view for  a  moment  some  of  the  aotlvitlee  of 
this  branch.  Captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
was  established  by  Public  Law  85-905.  As  you 
well  know,  this  is  the  leg^islation  that  pro- 
vides you  with  a  loan  service  of  captioned 
entertainment  films.  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
you  along  with  many  other  deaf  adults  and 
school  children  have  enjoyed  these  filnu. 
This  program  has  expanded  tremendously 
since  the  law  was  passed.  Increased  program 
activities  were  made  possible  by  the  pasaafe 
of  amending  legislation  under  Public  I*w 
87-715.  Evidence  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  this  program  Is  the  fact  that  the  toW 
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M.T.fls  at  captioned  films  showings  last 
•««*SS.i  300  000  deaf  persons  represent- 
-y^^Slhan  900  registered  groups  of  deaf 
^  TZ  S  ages.  One  development  of  par- 
P*?^  mSiSf  is  a  weekly  news  mm  strip 
tlculsr  mwr  schools  and  classes 

"P^^e  dSS  co?r^a?ed  with  a  commercial 
tor  the  **,®~'  ^,-,-_-r  My  Weekly  Reader. 
'''"rat^P  Cm  &  cLcept  t^  finished 
^JJ  ^'completed  in  less  than  10  days  as 
product.  IS  1^     t'^^j^j^j  production  schedule 

Tfl  to  8  months  for  ordinary  film  strips. 
1,  n««am  is  administered  by  John  Gough 
TrSSf  of  the  captioned  films  for  the 
'  ,  itrt  Its  substantial  achievements  are  due 
'***^^S^Mt  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gough 
"iru^  Kis  very  capable  staff  who  are. 
*"       Jnr.    well   known   to   many   of   you; 
^  "Zu   m   Malcolm  Norwood,  Mr.  Edward 
^nev    and   Mr.   James   Kundert.     Recent 
Sons  to  their  staff  are  Mr.  Richard  Simp- 
!fn  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Delgado  who  are  respon- 
tnTiefor  film  production  and  some  of  the 
»hlr  nhases  Of  program  development. 
°'Sher  important  aspect  of  this  branch's 
^uvltv  is  the  occupational  training   films 
?^lt  have  been  fully  captioned  for  the  deaf 
Sd  M«  part  of  an  experimental  project  be- 
m«  at^mpted  at  six  locations  throughout 
the  a)untry.    In  Philadelphia,  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  in  conjunction  with 
the  Pennsylvania    School    for    the   Deaf    Is 
Sing  such  films  to  train  eight  key  punch 
oneVators  every  6  weeks.     These  deaf  train- 
^,  will  become  part  of  a  force  of  more  than 
3M  operators  needed  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  they  move  toward  fur- 
ther automation  of  operations. 

This  trend  toward  further  automation  by 
much  of  industry  and  the  Government  has 
vast  implications  for  presentday  Job  struc- 
ture   It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
man'  between  20  to  26  years  of  age  will  have 
to  change  Jobs  and  concomitantly  increase 
his  skills  about  six  times  during  the  course 
of  his  employed  years.    The  rapidly  increas- 
ing technology  is  opening  new  vistas  of  ena- 
ployment  possibilities  for  the  skilled  techni- 
cian and  employee  but  is  resulting  in  a  cor- 
responding    decrease      in      Jobs      requiring 
lUnlted  vocational  preparation  or  skills.    We 
should  heed  the  warning  signs  closely  and 
encourage  and  support  the  Improved  prepa- 
ration and  training  for  all  our  chUdren  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  expanding  and  dynamic  econ- 
omy in  the  years  ahead.    Without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  their  potential  to  the  full- 
est extent,  they  will  be  unable  to  achieve 
the  rewards  and  satisfactions  derived  from 
taking  their  positions  as  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society. 

To  this  end  a  study  under  a  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  grant  is  be- 
ing conducted  by  Dr.  Ross  Stuckless  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  in  West 
Hartford  to  determine  the  regional  needs  for 
improved  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  the  deaf.     It  Is   possible  that  the 
need  for  advanced  vocational  and  technical 
training  for  the  deaf  will  be  more  clearly 
Identified  as  a  result  of  this  study.    In  any 
case  there  has  t)een  much  concern  in  recent 
years  that  training  facilities  in  addition  to 
the  regular   vocational    programs   ciurently 
offered  by  our  schools  for  the  deaf  to  be 
established.     Such    schools    or    Institutions 
could   be   supplied    with    more    up-to-date 
equipment  and  afford  the  students  a  better 
opportunity     for     training     that     is     more 
closely  allied   with   present    industrial   and 
technical  operations. 

Of  particular  import  in  this  field  is  Public 
Law  88-210.  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  which  allocated  increasing  annual 
amounts  through  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Office  of  Education  to  State 
boards  of  vocational  education  for  many  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  vocational  education  pro- 


grams.   This  legislation  amends  and  broad- 
ens the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Qeorge- 
Barden  Act,  authorizing  a  permanent  pro- 
gram to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  all  occupations,  including  office 
and    business    occupations    that    were    not 
covered   under   the   original   law.     The   act 
authorized    vocational    education    programs 
for  students  in  high  school,  for  the  vmem- 
ployed  and  underemployed,   and  for  those 
with  academic  or  socioeconomic  handicaps 
that  preclude  their  success  in  the  regular 
vocational  educational  program.     It  Is  now 
possible  for  many  schools   for  the  deaf  to 
qualify  for  support  under  the  various  pro- 
visions for  training,  research,  and  construc- 
tion under  this  law.     Their   Ijest   resource 
for  determining  the  applicability  of  this  leg- 
islation to  their  situation  would  be  through 
respective  State  departments  of  vocational 
education. 

Another  legislative  development  which 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  you  is  the 
one  pertaining  to  educational  assistance  to 
the  dependents  of  certain  veterans.  When 
the  situation  warrants,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  extend  the  period  of 
training  for  war  orphans  "to  overcome  or 
lessen  the  effects  of  a  physical  or  mental 
disability  which  handicaps  the  child  in  the 
piu-suit  of  his  educational  program."  There 
are  at  least  25  deaf  war  orphans  currently 
benefiting  from  this  program. 

A  continued  recognition  by  legislators  of 
the   vocational   problems  Inherent  in  some 
handicaps  and  the  need  for  a  full  measure  of 
educational   opportunity  to  assist   in  over- 
coming them  has  led  to  the  growth  of  the 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram.    An   outstanding   leader    among    the 
deaf  who  has  contributed  extensively  to  vo- 
cational training,  rehabilitation,  and  place- 
ment for  the  deaf  is  Dr.  Boyce  Williams.     I 
noticed  that  his  story  has  been  featured  in 
a  recent  publication  of  the  "Silent  Worker." 
He  has  served  the  deaf  for  many  years  and 
is  still  continuing  to  serve  them.    As  a  special 
consultant  on  problems  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hard  of  hearing  in  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  he  has  done  much  to 
encourage  increased  activity  at  all  govern- 
mental levels  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  clients 
served   by   rehabUitatlon   agencies   in   your 
communities. 

This  program  affords  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf.    But 
of  the  approximately  250,000  men  and  women 
who  are  deaf  only  2,050  were  rehabilitated 
last  year.    Reportedly,  one  of  the  difficulties 
has  been  the  lack  of  good  communication 
between  the  deaf  person,  the  counselor  and 
others  who  are  trying  to  help.    This  situa- 
tion is  being  remedied  somewhat  becaiise  29 
States  are  now  recruiting  or  already  have 
vocational     rehabilitation     counselors     who 
have  been  trained  or  who  are  capable  of  com- 
municating with  the  deaf.    Dr.  WiUiams  has 
been  instriunental  in  stimulating  service  ac- 
tivities such  as  this  and  for  the  development 
of  special  programs  of  research  and  demon- 
stration which  will  ultimately  benefit  the 
deaf. 

Another  federally  sponsored  program  de- 
signed to  be  of  assistance  to  all  persons  who 
have  been  affected  by  recent  changes  in  the 
employment  picture  is  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  Public  Law  88- 
214      This  program  was  not  established  to 
overlap   or  dupUcate  services  of  the   voca- 
tional   rehabilitation   program    but   it   does 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  their  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  providing  suitable  training  op- 
portunities for  eligible  handicapped  persons. 
The  Manpower  Act  tmder  this  new  law  ex- 
pands    the     prevlovisly     smaller     program 
through  which  States  received  Federal  money 
to  train  men  and  women  and  young  people 
in  order  that  they  wlU  have  the  needed  skills 
to  obtain  employment.    Priority  for  referr^ 
for  training  will  be  given  to  the  unemployed 


and  to  those  to  be  trained  for  skills  needed 
first,  in  the  labor  market  area  in  which  they 
reside  smd  second,  within  the  State  of  their 
residence.  This  legislation  Increases  the 
weekly  training  allowance  to  »10  above  the 
State  vmemployment  compensation  payment 
providing  an  additional  incentive  to  under- 
take training  under  this  program. 

The  aforementioned  programs  are  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  opportunities  exlstUig 
through  cooperaUve  Federal-State  acUvitlea 
which  demonstrate  the  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  rapidly  expanding  and  in- 
creasingly technological  employment  picture. 
Though  these  programs  may  not  offer  a  pan- 
acea they  do  portray  a  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  by  aUowlng 
for  the  fuU  use  of  the  latent  talents  of  every 
individual  in  oiu-  society. 

Since  you  are  particularly  concerned  with 
and  Interested  In  the  education  of  the  deaf.  I 
would  like  to  pursue  this  topic  further  and 
relate  to  you  some  of  the  more  recent  devel- 
opments   under   the   program   for   training 
teachers  of  the  deaf  naade  possible  through 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-276.    This  is 
the  activity  with  which  we  have  been  most 
closely  associated.     The  Office  of  Education 
recently  sponsored  a  conference  of  significant 
interest   and  value   at  Virginia   Beach,  Va. 
The  conference  was  a  result  of  reconunenda- 
tions    by   the   program   advisory   committee 
as  well  as  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
specialists  in  the  field  and  others  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
A     planning     conmilttee     consisting     of 
leaders  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  with  representation  from  general  educa- 
tion and  special  education  as  well,  identified 
the  major  discussion  areas  and  selected  the 
list     of     participants.       The     principle     of 
broadest  possible  representation  as  recom- 
mended by  the  advisory  conmilttee  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  maintained  ' 
in  the  selection  of  conferees.    The  delibera- 
tions throughout  the  4  days  were  recorded 
and  subsequently  consolidated  by  the  major 
topic  editors.    Responsibility  for  editing  the 
final   doctmient  emanating   from  this  con- 
ference was  given  to  Dr.  Stephen  Qulgley, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.    The  preliminary 
report  from  this  conference  to  be  ready  for 
limited  distribution  soon,  may  very  well  be 
realized  as  a  milestone   In   the   history  of 
teacher  preparation  in  our  field. 

Another  recent  development.  In  which  I 
am  sure  you  all  will  be  Interested,  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Registry  of  Professional 
Translators  and  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf. 
This  organization  was  conceived  during  the 
recent  workshop  on  interpreting  for  the 
deaf  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College  on 
June  14-17,  1964.  The  purpose  of  the  orga- 
nization Is  to  provide  better  Interpreting  and 
translating  services  for  the  deaf.  The  activi- 
ties to  be  included  are : 

1.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  national  registry  of  professional  qualified 
Interpreters. 

2.  Establishment  of  standards,  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  code  of  ethlca  for  Interpreters 
and  translators. 

3.  Promotion  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  need  for  and  proper  use  of  Interpreters. 

Each  one  of  you,  through  your  many  State 
and  local  assocIaUons  of  the  deaf,  could  en- 
courage the  growth  and  expansion  of  this 
service  by  calling  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion among  those  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated In  order  that  sufficient  numbers  of 
qualified  Interpreters  can  be  identified  and 
registered  as  part  of  this  program  established 
to  serve  the  deaf  whenever  the  services  of  an 
interpreter  are  needed.  In  the  event  you 
wish  to  contact  this  organization  or  wish  to 
secure  additional  li\formation,  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
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:  President,  Mr.  Kenneth  Huff;  vice 
Itllss  Elizabeth  Benson;  secretary- 
Mrs.  Vlrgflnia  Lewis;  executive  com- 
anbers  at  large.  Mr.  Prank  Sullivan 
Lillian  Beard.     A  number  of  the 
of  your  own  organization  are  active 
and  sustaining  members  of  this 
4lso. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize 
;hat  these  programs  were  the  result 
deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
s.     These  were  the  individuals 
helded  our  representatives  In  Congress 
thibr  attention  on  the  problems  that  all 
been  attempting  to  solve  for  quite 
The  names  of  many  educators, 
workers,  religious  leaders,  leg- 
end others  are  among  those  In  the 
having  been  responsible  for  the  en- 
and  final  enactment  of  the  leg- 
1  bat  has  been  discussed. 

whose  name  has  rarely  been 

when  plaudits  have  been  given,  Is 

PatHa  Winalski.    In  her  role  as  member 

S  (cretary  of  HEW's  staff  In  programs 

<  eaf  and  later  as  special  assistant  to 

in  legislation  for  the  handl- 

Bhe  was  responsible  for   gathering 

the  data  and  information  that  has 

in  support  of  the  significant  legls- 

beneflt  to  the  deaf  and  to  handl- 

c  bildren  generally. 

has  been  extremely  helpful  and 
in  the  enactment  of  leglsla- 
isslst  the  handicapped  to  achieve  a 
fuller  life.     Much  of  the  under- 
of  the  legislative  needs  has  come 
the  unrelenting  efforts  of  con- 
leaders    such    as    Senator    Lister 
Co  agressman  John  Fogartt,  Congress- 
j  Harris,  and  others.     The  contrl- 
these  and  other  capable  legislators 
c^  invaluable  assistance  In  guld- 
important  measures  through  Con- 


grea  t 
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K  ational  Association  of  the  Deaf  and 

or  fanizations  of  the  deaf  now  have  the 

to  see  that  these  hard-won  advan- 

wlsely  used  and  that  information 

benefits  of  these  programs  is  widely 

so  that  the  ultimate  effectlve- 

iiese  programs  will  be  realized. 

3rou  again  for  the  opportunity  to  be 

tonight. 


Alt)JOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


»ELL.    Mr.  President,  If  there  is 

no  further  business  to  be  transacted,  I 

the  Senate  adjourn,  under  the 

order,  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 


t:  lat 


notion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjouriied,  under  the  order  previously 
enteret ,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  L964,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  major,  USAF  (Medical) 

Robert  W.  Goodnow,  AO2240563. 

To  be  captains.  USAF  (Medical) 
John  J.  Corcoran,  A03125331. 
George  V.  LoVece,  A03111146. 
Patrick  M.  Tolar,  A03111711. 

To  be  captains,  USAF  (Dental) 

Paul  C.  Hall,  AO3089268. 

Roch  R.  Joffre,  AO3042748. 

Joseph  J.  Legan.  AO3091202. 

Marshall  W.  Lindner,  A031 12857. 

Raymond  K.  McDanlel. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF   (Dental) 

John  W.  Davis,  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Gllliland.  AO3140856. 

Raymond  C.  MaestrelU,  AO3140288. 

Graham  M.  Pierce. 

Harold  D.  Robinson. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  [Chaplain) 
James  P.  Parker.  AO3060404. 
To  be  captains,  USAF  (Judge  Advocate) 
Sim  W.  Goodall,  73027A. 
Earl  E.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  AO3102824. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Judge 
Advocate) 
Clyde  R.  L.  Allemann.  AO3121079. 
Reed  R.  Callister,  AO3087308. 
Arthur  P.  Carter.  AO3093543. 
Michael  H.  Clepper,  A03117369. 
Lynn  D.  Crandall,  AO3084889. 
James  M.  Duenow.  A03121864. 
Mark  T.  Finch.  Jr.,  AO3094607. 
David  E.  Gaston.  A03 121787. 
John  R.  Glidden,  AO3086365. 
Donald  S.  Huff.  A03121781. 
John  F.  Ingram,  AO3099739. 
Tommy  W.  Lueders.  A031 18112. 
Rex  H.  Reed,  A03121782. 
Roy  A.  Russi.  Jr.,  AO3n8105. 
Carl  A.  Schwarz.  Jr.,  AO3072409. 
John  S.  Thornton,  Jr.,  A03121771. 

To  be  captain,  USAF  (Nurse) 
Elizabeth  Cotter,  AN2244098. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain 

Hal  H.  Haynes,  Jr.,  A02226842. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

John  R.  Shurley  III.  AO3103284. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  students  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 


NOMINATIONS 


e:piring 


Execlatlve  nominations  received  by  the 
September  24,  1964: 
BOASD  OF  Parole 
Charlotte  Paul   Oroshell,   of  Washington, 
nember  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
September  30,  1970. 

In  the  Air  Force 
1  oUowlng  persons  for  appointment  in 
J  fular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
mder  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designsltion  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  tl  ;le  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  du  lea  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 


Re  ^1 


John  W.  McMillan,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Miller,  Jr. 
Cecil  L.  Moreno 
James  S.  Mosbey 
William  H.  Murden,  Jr 
James  P.  Nance 
Michael  B.  Nicholson 
John  R.  Oleson 
Raymond  J.  Oliverson 
John  D.  Owens 
William  N.  Payne 
Anthony  J.  Pazlk,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Pedro 
Wendell  Phillips 
John  L.  Pierce 


September  n 

Lynn  K.  Powell 
ChelcleC.  Rott.j, 
Garry  A.  Schnelwt 
David  R.  Selegan 
.Randall  W.  Stone 
Curtis  A.  Swann 
Edmund  W.  Takah«ii 
Charles  W.  WaUer 
Mark  Wassenlch 
Wilbur  W.  Wat*on 
Harold  E.  West 
Andre  B.  Whiteley 
David  M.  WlUlMna 
Calvin  J.  Wilson 


Robert  A.  Abbott 
Henry  J.  Balch,  Jr. 
Gerald  K.  Bankus 
Robert  D.  Bassettl 
Robert  B.  Bourne 
Joseph  P.  Brazy 
John  A.  Carnaghle 
Larry  M.  Cayes 
Jess  B.  Clan  ton.  Jr. 
Stephen  D.  Clark 


Joe  E.  Glover 
Carroll  E.  Gowins 
Charles  B.  Griffin  III 
William  P.  Griffls.  Jr. 
Eckbert  M.  H. 

Hartung-Schuster 
Raymond  L,  Herzog, 

Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Hltzler 
Lawrence  E.  Jahnke 


Frederick  D.  Clements  Daniel  W.  Jenkins 
WlUlEun  J.  Coleman        Franklin  D.  Kaiser.  Jr. 


William  A.  Cooper 
Larry  E.Dlx 
Charles  D.  Dobias 
Dennis  L.  Dresang 
William  E.Dunivant 
William  L.  Edwards 
Lawrence  D.  Elwood 
Stephen  C.  Esslnger 
Larry  C.  George 


Ronald  W.  Kendrick 
Allen  F.  Kennedy 
James  R.  Knight.  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Kralovetz 
Carl  R.  Lleberman 
William  C.  McCain 
Michael  L.  McCloud 
James  W.  McCoy 
Michael  D.  McGlnty 


The  following  distinguished  military  grad. 

uates  of  Air  Force  precommlsslon  schools  tot 

appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the 

grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  pn>. 

visions  of  section  8284.  title  10.  United  States 

Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Aashelm,  Gary  L.,  AO3148306. 

Abbott,  Douglas  A..  AO3148098. 

Abbott,  James  E.,  A03 146421. 

Adam,  John  W.,  A03145219. 

Adamson,  Russell  E.,  Jr.,  AO31460l6. 

Albright,  Edwin  R.,  Jr..  A03146857., 

Aldrlch,  Jeffrey  B.,  A03148472. 

Allen,  George  W.,  AO3155550. 

Aman,  Alroy  A.,  AO3157008. 

Andersen,  Ernest  P..  AO3150428. 

Andersen,  Robert  A..  AO3133077. 

Anderson,  Dale  D.,  A03145594. 

Anderson.  Harry  K..  Jr.,  AO3145640. 

Anderson,  James  N.,  AO3148310. 

Anderson,  Stanley  L.,  Jr.,  A03139326. 

Anderson,  Trygve  E.,  AO3148105. 

Antone.  Joseph  S.,  AO3145405. 

App,  Frank  J.,  A03146395. 

Arey,  Laird  C,  A03 148508. 

Atack,  Rodney  M.,  A03133193. 

Atkins,  Jerome  A.,  A03133671. 

Aultman,  Fred  C,  A03147218. 

Austin,  John  T.,  A03148291. 

Averhart,  Jesse  M.,  A031 19567. 

Bacon,  Michael  J.,  A03145951. 

Baergen,  Edward,  A03147193. 

Bailey,  Carl  D.,  AO3145407. 

Balnbridge,  Dunham  R.,  A03145336. 

Bakenhus.  Frederick  A..  A03 146250. 

Baker,  Dalton  W..  A03146954. 

Bandy,  Finis  W.,  A03146356. 

Banks,  Samuel  E.,  A03147328. 

Barnes.  Donald  J.,  A03 148252. 

Barrow,  Richard  E.,  A03145463. 

Bassin,  Stanley  L..  A03 119584. 

Bastlen,  Peter  M.,  A03154967. 

Baumgartel.  Clarence  D.,  A03148165. 

Bayles,  Richard  A.,  A03147752. 

Beacham,  Richard  H..  AO3156109. 

Beaton,  David  A.,  A03146726. 

Beeder.  Wavne  A..  AO3155150. 

Belghle.  William  P..  II.  A03147221. 

BeWen,  Kenneth  R.,A03147867.  j 

Bell.  James  W.,  A03145541.  i 

Bell,  Robert  C,  A03156379. 

BelUngham,  David  E.,  A03145832. 

Bender,  Thomas  G.,  A03139378. 

Bennett,  Charles  M.,  IV,  AO3154705. 

Bennett.  Lewis  D..  A03146189. 

Bentley,  Stewart  W.,  A03 133695. 

Berberick,  James  A.,  AO3147530. 

Berglund,  Gregory  L.,  A03145349. 

Berls,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  A03146537. 

Bernstein.  Ivan  H.,  A03146536. 

Berry,  Terry  M.,  AO3150395. 

Bessellevre,  William  C.  A03145924. 

Bethea,  Jackie  C,  A03147178. 

Betslnger,  Galen  W.,  AO31380&2. 

Birdsong,  Marcus  D.,  A03138786. 

Blscardl,  James.  Jr.,  A03155231. 

Black,  Thomas  A.,  A03145649. 

Blake,  Ronald  W..  A03145325. 

Blakeney,  Kenneth,  AO3148200. 

Blevlns,  James  V.,  A03155772. 

Blomqulst,  Arnold  W.,  AO3093800. 

Bollnger,  Roy  E.  J.,  A03156971. 

Bonalewlcz,  Richard.  A03 146307. 

Bone,  Jalmle  G.,  A03148337. 


l96Jf 

nnnner  Walter  B..AO3148303. 
^°     .  Ollbert  A03 144642. 
^°';t?r  Ronald  J.,  AO3146810. 
rrSaWE    A03147595. 
^'i^l  Joseph  D.,  AO3147430. 
^""'h'^lk  David  K.,  XO3146601. 
^"^n  Robert  L.,  in,  A03147671. 
^^H   Tames  A    Jr..  AO3146069. 
^^  '  „n«  Ravmond  J..  Jr.,  A03147922. 

Be?er%llamA..A03146492. 
Eer,LeeE.,AO3134098. 
Stt  Pauls..  A03145856. 
Sik  Harvey  T.,  Jr..  A03145668. 
iSs  Joseph  P.,  Sr.,A03146646. 
BrSn  Gerald  R..A03156774. 
In^  Jack  P    Jr.,  A03132629. 
S;  Penelope  a'.,  AL3146898. 
irown  Richard  M.,  AO3147052. 
Brown  Robert  M..A03 119285. 
Brown  ng.  Robert  H.,A03145158. 
|uSrlck,MyrlW.,A03133217. 
Brune,  Peter  L..A03146712. 
Bryan,  Robert  L.,AO3147062. 
Buck.Erhard,AO3146450. 
Bucknell,  Edward  K.,  A03145997. 
Bullock,  William  F.,  Jr..  A03154949. 
Burdash,  Charles  S.,A03145259. 
Burger,  Douglas  A.,  AO3150396. 
Burgess,  Jackie  D.,A03145257. 
Burkart,  Elmer  R.,  Jr.,  A03156875. 
Burkart,  Joseph  A.,  II,  A03131961 
Burkholder,  Robert  B.,  A03147346. 
Burnette,  William  H..  AO3146509. 
Burns,  Jerome  T.,  AO3136770. 
Burton,  Walter  L..  AO3120003. 
Bush,  Don  G.,  A03154435. 
Bvford,  Forrest  E..  AO3145630. 
Callan,  Walter  M.,  A03146736. 
Calvaresl.  Anthony  I..  A03132288. 
Campbell,  Mark  L.,  AO3148407. 
Campbell,  William  S.,  A03144712. 
Cannon,  Klrby  H.,  AO3147503. 
Caplllupo.  Frank  J.,  A03133581. 
Cardell,  Williams  W.,  A03146261. 

Carey,  Charles  W.,  A03148367. 

Carlsen,  Richard  C,  A03147275. 

Carlson,  David  R.,  AO3130975. 

Carlstrom,  Frank  C,  A03148336. 

Carney.  John  T.,  Jr.,  A03133318. 

Carney,  William  L.,  AO3134100. 

Carrlgan,  Edward  P.,  A03146269. 

Carroll,  Roger  A.,  A03146247. 

Cartwrlght,  Jack  E.,  AO3138010. 

Cascales,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  A03146845. 

Caulfleld,  Donna  L.,  AL3146894. 

Cecchett,  Gary  M.,  A03139283. 

Chambers,  Linton  T.,  A03145429. 

Chang,  George  C.  W.,  A03138453. 

Charity,  Louis  H.,  Jr.,  AO3147084. 

Chesto,  Lawrence  P..  A03147537. 

Chew,  Richard  A.,  AO3145660. 

Choplln,  John  R.,  AO3147091. 

Christiansen,  James  W.,  AO3157073. 

Clrak,  Gene  E.,  AO3147970. 

Clark,  Melvln  E.,  A03147152. 

Clark,  Peter  F.,  A03147858. 

Clark,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  A03147782. 

Clarke,  Charles  E.,  AO3145084. 

Clarke,  William  F.,  AO3148076. 

Clayton,  James  W.,  Jr.,  A03146992. 

Cllne,  Gary  L.,  A03133718. 

Coddlngton,  Nell  A.,  A03145638. 

Coen,  James  K.,  Jr.,  A03139328. 

Cole,  George  M.,  A03145456. 

Componovo,  William  C  A03145817. 

Conlon,  John  P..  Ill,  A03147543. 

Conner,  Algle  J.,  A03132826. 

Connolly.  Richard  T.,  A03146745. 

Conrardy,  Dale  E.,  A03144441. 

Consolvo,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  AO3147201. 

Contreras.  Hernan  A.,  A03138353. 

Cook,  John  W.,  A03 155098. 

Cook,  Peter  A.,  A03139356. 

Cook,  Thomas  E.,  A03145687. 

Cooper,  Hugh  S.,  AO3146036. 

Cooper,  James  K.,  A03144946. 
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Corn,  John  H.,  A03146849. 
Cote,  Ronald  J.,  A03144652. 
Couch.  Robert  M..  A03147174. 
Cowles.  Daniel  C,  A03148364. 
Cox.  David  L..  Jr..  A03145825. 
Cox,  George  W..  AO3156302. 
Crandall,  Winston  K.,  AO3147804. 
Cress,  Gary  R.,  A03144846. 
Crews,  Ronald  K.,  A03145642. 
Cromble,  Kent  E.,  A03148339. 
Culley,  Robert  B.,  AO3146305. 
Culpepper,  Julius  L.,  A03148298. 
Cummlngs,  William  C,  A03147729. 
Cunningham,  Char'-s  E.,  Jr.,  AO3146047. 
Cunningham,  Davio  <.,  AO3147008. 
Curtln,  Richard  B.,  AO3109089. 
Curtis,  John  H.,  AO3139330. 
Dahler,  Alfred,  A03 146697. 
Daley.  Philip,  AO3146038. 
Damello,  Alex,  Jr.,  AO3150433. 
Damron,  Gerhard,  S.,  A03154618. 
Dang,  Norman  K.,  AO3147110. 
Dark,  John  J.,  A03145521. 
Davenport,  Sammy  P.,  A03147443. 
Davidson,  Alan  W.,  A03147374. 
Davis,  Arnold  E.,  Jr.,  A03147179. 
Davis,  Edward  A.,  A03145412. 
Davis,  Frederick  E.,  A03147693. 
Davis,  Jefferson  J.,  A03147167. 
Davis,  Loyd  E.,  A03147222. 
Davis,  Richard  P.,  A03147657. 
Daye,  Charles  R.,  AO3146068. 
Dean.  David,  A03148191. 
DeCarlo,  Louis  N.,  AO3104826. 
DeHart,  Thomas  Z.,  Jr.,  A03146147. 
DeLaurentis,  Robert  H..  A03146546. 
Denman,  Daniel  P..  IV.  A03147149. 
Derochi,  Steven  F.,  A03155266. 
Deschenes,  Frederick  D..  A03146365. 
DeVoss,  Phillip  H.,  A03 147459. 
DlGiacomo,  Frederic  V.,  A03139179. 
Dllllnger,  Jay  A.,  AO3131808. 
DlUlngham,  Larry  M.,  A0315.'S9.'i7 
Dlmauro.  Anthony  J.,  A03146756. 
Dlshman.  Charles  M.,  AO3147670. 
Dixon,  Paul  W.,  AO3155902. 
Doherty,  Edward  P.,  A03146684. 
Doll,  Bruce  A.,  A03139181. 
Dombeck,  Harold  A.,  A03131425. 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  P.,  AO3138091. 
Doolittle,  Richard  N.,  A03148284. 

Doran.  William  D.,  A03 146235. 

Douglas,  Terrence,  A03147337. 

Dove,  Jack  P.,  AO3146101. 

Dowden,  Robert  D.,  A03146311. 

Dowdey,  John  D.,  Jr.,  AO3146950. 

Downs,  Lewis  T.,  A03146514. 

Doyle,  David  J..  A03147465. 

Dresser.  James  V.  B.,  Jr.,  A03138243. 

Drill,  Arnold  G.,  A03147673. 

Druffel,  Lawrence  E.,  A03144524. 

Dryden,  Ronald  L.,  A03146123. 

Dubay.  Donald  H..  A03147162. 

Dubose,  David  R..  A03146418. 

Dunn,  Philip  K..  A03145939. 

Dunne,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  AO3131050. 

Durnln,  John  H.,  AO3131306. 

Durst,  Robert  B.,  A03147243. 

Dwelle,  Stephen  B.,  A03147267. 

Dykman,  Ronald  C,  AO3147047. 

Dyson,  Gerald  W.,  AO3100816. 

Dzur,  Robert  J.,  AO3155900. 

Eagan,  Robert  J.,  A03147517. 

Eastman,  Herbert  C,  Jr.,  A03147647. 

Eby,  Donald  W.,  A03146557. 

Edde,  Richard  L.,  AO3139308. 

Edwards,  John  V.,  Jr.,  A03147143. 

Edwards,  Willson  O.,  AO3150399. 

Eells,  Guion  O.,  A03147686. 

Eflrd,  Robert  A.,  A03145424. 

Egan,  Raymond  J.,  A03 147040. 

Ehler,  George  R..  A03146766. 

Eichner,  Walter  R..  A03 147355. 

Elder,  Paul  W.,  A03131141. 

Eldrldge.  John  L..  A03145867. 

Elkins,  Aubrey  C.  Jr..  A03118857. 

Ellis,  Frank  D.,  A03147966. 

Elston,  Herman  N..  A03148394. 

Emdee,  Daniel  G..  AO3145702. 
Engle.  Kenneth  W..  A03148348. 


Erickson,  David  W.,  AO3147603. 
Erlckson,  Mark  S.,  A0314W39. 
Erickson,  Theodore  O..  A03145328. 
Everhart,  Charles  D..  A03148459. 
Ewing.  Bruce  W..  Jr.,  A03 148441. 
Fairchlld,  Paul  H.,  A03137184. 
Fanning,  Robert  C,  AO3107880. 
Farmer,  William  C,  AO3146510. 
Pavaron,  George  T.,  A03 156737. 
Fawcett,  Delane  S..  A03148622. 
Pay.  Andrew  P..  A03156855. 
Fein,  Jay  S.,  A03131258. 
Ferguson.  David  H.,  A03147281. 
Ferrell,  Albert  J.,  A03 146459. 
Ferrell,  Jack  L.,  A03146873. 
Flandt,  William  J..  A03147989. 
Fields,  Kenneth,  A03148515. 
Pike,  Alan  V.,  AO3148018. 
Findley,  William  D..  A03 156435. 
Flnley,  James  C.  A03154487. 
Fisher,  William  L.,  AO3147800. 
Flelschhacker,  Peter  R.,  A03148369. 
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Roes,  John  A.,  A03146168. 
Rothman,  Dale,  A03145578. 
Roy,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  AO3147041. 
Roy,  Susan  S.,  AL3148162. 
Royster,  WUliam  D.,  A03 145018. 
Ruble.  Dale  B.,  A03146859. 
Rudgis,  Robert.  A03 148434. 
Rumberg,  Morton  M..  AO3147190. 
Ruona,  Clifford  J.,  A03147744. 
Russell,  Robert  H.,  n,  A03148189. 
Rutledge.  Robert  J.,  A03155931. 
Sahler,  Paul  R.,  AO3147405. 
Sanders,  Donald  E.,  AO3148002. 
Sanford,  Nancy  C.  AL3146911. 
Sanger,  Arthur  E..  AO3145360. 
Saur,  James  A.,  A03154793. 
Savage,  Lawrence  W.,  A03 145299. 
Savage.  Leliand  J..  A03147756. 
Sawyer,  Wayne  A.,  AO3120058. 
Scammon,  Richard  J.,  AO3148049. 
Scanlon,  Daniel  J.,  A03146243. 
Schade,  Kenneth  P.,  A03145228. 
Schardong.  Charles  N.,  AO3145401. 
Scheele,  John  T.,  A03147931 . 
Schlellack,  Donald  W.,  AO3147048. 
Schlamm.  Paul  I.,  A03138242. 
Schmuck,  John  B.,  A03154718. 
Schneider,  Earl  M.,  A03146629. 
Schollenberger.  Daniel  O..  AO3157067. 
Schooler,  William  L.,  A03145761. 
Schroeder.  David  C.  AO3157089. 
Scofield.  Timothy  G.,  A03147245. 
Scott,  James  L..  AO3147036. 
Scott,  Robert  L..  Jr..  A03145381. 
Scott.  Roland  C.  A03145877. 
Search.  David  E..  A03147659. 
Securda,  Kerrlck  C,  A03147627. 
Seelig.  Richard  W..  A03 145974. 
Selhelmer,  Howard  E.,  A03148479. 
Sells.  Thomas  C,  A03134134. 
Settles,  Ben  B.,  AO3144750. 
Sheridan.  Robert  P..  A0314787a. 
Shields.  John  M..  A03156351. 
Shinol,  Jan  R.,  AO3146790. 
Shure.  Stephen  W.,  A03155654. 
Shuster.  Jerrold  S.,  AO3146007. 
Siclnski,  Mark  V.,  A03146527. 
Slemlnski,  Thomas  M.,  A03 145550. 
Sifton.  David  W..  A03147777. 
Sllcox,  William  O..  Jr..  AO3146150. 
Sllva,  Joseph,  A03147712. 
Simmons.  Richard  G..  A03148229. 
Simon.  Douglas  W..  AO3156068. 
Simon,  William  E..  Jr..  A03155224. 
Simpson.  Merlin  C.  AO3148089. 
Simpson.  Raymond.  A03148383. 
Smith.  Barrie  T.,  A03155273. 
Smith,  David  L.,  A03156354. 
Smith.  Donald  D..  A03148342. 
Smith.  Frederick  A..  AO3147098. 
Smith,  Hallle  W..  AO3147360. 
smith.  Joe  D..  AO3146903. 
Smith.  Marvin  W..  A03119949. 
Smith.  Roland  H..  A03147967. 
Smith.  Thomas  A..  A03144617. 
Snelllng.  Donald  E.,  A03132495. 
Sobleski.  Bernard  M.,  AO3157093. 
Solem.  Richard  H.,  A03148183. 
Souder.  Hugh  S..  A03145648. 
Snangler.  Robert  L.,  A03155983. 
Soellacy,  Edward  P..  A03139154. 
Spellman,  Arthur  N..  AO3148307. 
Spencer,  Henry  O.,  A03145779. 
Spencer.  John  B.,  A03155177. 
Spencer,  Warren  R..  AO3147085. 
Splta.  Walter  G.,  AO3145930. 
Spitale,  Guy  C,  A03154541 
Spradim,  Freddie  L.,  A03156924. 
Staggs.  Richard  W.,  A03144654. 
Stamets.  Leigh  E.,  AO3130533. 
Stark,  Richard  A.,  A03 139200. 
Stark,  Wilson  L.,  A03131989. 
Starnes,  Robert  P.,  AO3154480. 
Stathis.  Gus  J..  A03156357 
Stearns.  Clifford  B..  AO3133706. 
Steele,  James  R.,  A03156925. 


Stella,  William  T..  Jr.,  A03145928. 
Stephan,  Brian  G.,  A03131437. 
Stephens,  ColUns  C,  A0314827a. 
Stephenson,  David  C,  A03147861. 
IteShenson,  Thomas  W.,  m.  A03148a88. 
Stevens.  Richard  S.,  A0314676a. 
StUl,  Kenneth  E.,  A03147534. 
Stone,  Duane  S.,  A03146386. 
Stoner,  David  M.,  A03145964 
Street,  George  M.,  Jr..  A0314574t. 
Stuart,  James  P.,  HI.  AO3146402. 
Stucka,  Daniel  A.,  A03146214. 
Studebaker.  Ira  J..  A03134183. 
Stumm,  Richard  L.,  A03148347. 
Sturdevant,  WllUam  L.,  m,  A03144596. 
Sullivan,  Wmiam  J..  IH,  A03148118. 
Sully,  John  A.,  A03 146540. 
Surles,  PhUlp  C,  A03146375. 
Swaney,  Robert  W.,  A03 148454. 
Swanson,  Janet  R.,  AL3147495. 
Sweeney,  John  W.,  Jr..  A03146486. 
Swenk,  Harold  E..  A03145755. 
Talcott,  Ronald  C,  A03119974. 
Taormlna,  Vincent,  A03147911. 
TatUm.  Daniel  P.,  Jr..  AO3146091. 
Taylor,  George  W..  AO3147505. 
Taylor,  Thomas  E.,  A03148178. 
Teas,  George  H.,  A03155985. 
Tebo,  Noel  A.,  A03146212. 
Teleslo,  John  H.,  A03148418. 
Tell,  Paul  P..  Jr.,  AO3134008. 
Terry,  Jack  O.,  AO3130691. 
Terry  James  L.,  A03145683. 
Terry,  Jerry  M..  A03131993. 
Tessier,  Richard  J.,  A03146364. 
Thayer,  Ralph  E..  A03155477. 
Thomas,  Jennifer.  AL3147492. 
Thompson,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  A03156412. 
Thompson,  Robert  S.,  A03131995 
Thompson,  Theodore  C,  A03145256. 
Thompson,  Walter  D.,  AO3147980 
Thornberry,  Robert  E.,  A03155S17. 
Thorp,  Charles  B.,  A03131231. 
Thrasher,  Gary  K.,  A08155127. 
Tisdale,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  AO3148301. 
Tomaln,  Robert  P.,  A03146383. 
Tracy,  Peter  W.,AO3119850.  » 

Trbovich,  Daniel  E..  A03 147366. 
Truax,  John  P..  AO3134302. 
Trultt,  RoUand  D.,  A03144514. 
Trytten.  Chris  T.,  AO3134280. 
Tsongas,  George  A.,  AO3099890. 
Tucker,  David  G.,  A03 145152. 
Tucker,  Janet  P.,  AL3147064. 
Tucker,  Paul  K.,  A03146531. 
Tully,  William,  AO3109118. 
Tures.  Glflord  G.,  Jr.,  A03146384 
Turner.  Franklin  H.,  Jr.,  A03148263. 
Valuska,  David  L.,  A03147925. 
Vanderbeke.  Donald  A..  A03134139. 
Vandermey,  James  E.,  A03146645. 
Vandeventer,  John  W..  A03156871. 
Vargas,  Douglas  J..  A03148245. 
Vaslllk,  Michael  V..  A03131331. 
Vawter,  Ronald  B.,  AO3144904. 
Veasey.  Columbus,  Jr.,  A03146828. 
Veazey,  Douglas  D.,  A03155285. 
Vervisch,  Charles  D.,  A03147252. 
Vetter.  Gary  L.,  A03145942 
Victorino.  Leonard  L.,  A03145515. 
Vogelsang,  Douglas  C.  A03155255. 
Voet,  Peter  S.,  A03154597. 
Volk,  Richard  E-  A03145379. 
Volz,  Ernest,  A03145829. 
Vrooman,  Robert  S..  AO3144609. 
Walbridge,  Raymond  D.,  A03155938. 
Walker,  Thomas  C,  A03147176. 
Wallace,  David  M.,  A03147567. 
Walsh,  Daniel  S.,  A03155256. 
Walter,  Richard  C,  AO3147620. 
Wampler.  Howard  W..  A03147332. 
Watklns,  Prince  L.,  AO3147602. 
Watne,  Conrad  A.,  A03145564 
Weatherly,  Stephen  G.,  AO3148021. 
Weaver,  Lonnle  E.,  A03133339. 
Weaver,  Richard  T.,  A03156199. 
Webb.  Edward  P.,  A03146851. 
Weber.  Floyd,  A03146934. 
Weber,  Lester  J.,  AO3133608. 
Webster,  Thomas  R..  A03 155858. 
Wecker,  James  C,  A03133933. 
Weiss,  John  J.,  AO3145106. 
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Kenneth  M..  A03148168. 
Richard  B..  A03 146876. 
Oonald  A.,  A03144518. 
.  David  L..  A03132282. 
Eldon  J..  A03 148482. 

Charles  E.,  AO3146460. 
Raymond  A..  A03 144679. 
Wheeler.  WlUlam  A.,  II,  A03145851. 
.AlvlnE.,A03 147273. 
Donald  F.,  Jr..  A03147621. 
Prank  R..  A03148338. 
JackA..  A03147199. 
Raymond  M.,  Jr..  A03147638. 
ey,  Patrick  M.,  A03146445. 
Donald  K..  A03 147629. 
Whltt^n.  John  L.,  A03145499. 

Stephen  L..  AO3157041. 

George  A..  A03 156642. 
Wllde*.  Phillip  D..  AO3146102. 
WllUa  ns.  John  W.  O.,  A03 138420. 
Wllsoi  1,  Edwin  W.,  A03 145231. 
Wllaoi.  Michael  S..  AO3150426. 

Jon  L.,  A03155287. 
Wlnkdlmann.  Marvin  B.,  A03 147244. 
Winn(  r.  Robert  J.,  AO3144810. 
Wlrta  len,  Dalton  N..  AO3130954. 
Wltec  :1,  Thomas  A.,  A03 146677. 
Withr  >w,  Robert  E..  A03148425. 
Wltko|grekl,  Dennis  W..  A03138785. 
Keith  A.,  A03 146490. 
Sun  K..A031 19726. 
JohnD.,  A03146131. 
Wood^ow.  Robert  A.,  A03 147605. 
Bobby  R.,  A03144422. 
Dwain  C,  A03147645. 
Wrigl*y,  Miles  N..  A03 148498. 
Wyatt .  James  A..  A03156418. 
Wymt  n.  Devon  E..  A03146998. 
•Thomas  J.,  A03147575. 
WlUlam  W..  AO3144520. 
Willie  P.,  A03 147447. 
Joseph  R.,  AO3148101. 
Zanibtnl.  Robert  J.,  AO3145015. 

Raymond  W..  AO3155030. 
,  Norton  N.,  A03 145043. 
Milan,  A03 155877. 
Albert  L..A03148349. 
James  L..  A03134334. 

.  Hanspeter.  A03139349. 
William  C,  Jr..  A03148179. 
Thomas  J.,  A03134188. 
Ralph  P..  A03 145631. 
Zwollhski,  Ronald  J.,  A03154665. 
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The  t  )llowing  distinguished  military  grad- 
uates ol  Air  Force  precommission  schools  for 
appoint  nent  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provl - 
section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
^th  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title   10,  United 
C  <xie,  to  perform  the  duties  of  medical 
jfBcers,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  ALr  Force : 
.  Walter  G..  Ill,  A03145495. 
EnglJ  nd.  Douglas  M.,  A03147182. 
Gaud  Dt,  Prank  J.,  A03147144. 
Hastl  ags,  H\miphrey  K.,  Jr.,  A03145664. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Exedutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Sehate  September  24,  1964: 

POSTMASTEBS 
ARIZONA 

Luis  p.  Valenzuela,  Naco. 

ARKANSAS 

Gordon  E.  Bentley,  Morrilton. 

CALITORNIA 

RobeH  P-  Sanders.  Fresno. 

N.  Shaw.  Los  Angeles. 


V.  Graadier,  Tecate. 


FLORIDA 

Delbirt  L.  Layton,  Long  Key. 


E.  Courier,  Jr.,  Ovledo. 


INDIANA 

Richard  B.  Corns,  Elkhart. 
Ellsworth  L.  Malchow,  Francesville. 
Rolland  D.  Reese,  Huntington. 

IOWA 

Andrew  J.  Sherbo,  West  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS 

Robert  N.  Woodson,  Leavenworth. 
Raymond  J.  Vinduska,  Marion. 

KENTUCKY 

Elsie  B.  Minor,  Burdlne. 
T.  Johnson  Price,  Lancaster. 
Clyde  H.  Brown.  Olmstead. 
Rodney  Blanton.  Wallins  Creek. 

MAINE 

Beatrice  G.  Atwood,  Seal  Harbor. 

MARYLAND 

Robert  L.  Evans,  Jr.,  Hagerstown. 
Barbara  B.  Hanlon,  Hydes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  B.  Howarth,  Worcester. 

MICHIGAN 

Edward  J.  Meeder,  Pottervllle. 

MINNESOTA 

Maurice  L.  Anstadt,  Glyndon. 
Ronald  G.  Haroldson,  Hayward. 
Dolores  G.  Kruger.  Mendota. 
John  H.  McCarthy.  St.  Peter. 
Audrey  G.  Hoverson.  Strathcona. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mary  A.  Skelton.  Bellefontaine. 
GUie  D.  Whitfield.  D'Lo. 
Francis  L.  Scott.  Utica. 

MISSOURI 

Raymond  E.  Comer,  Warrenton. 

NEBRASKA 

Paul  p.  Kosmlcki,  Alliance. 
Dorothy  M.  Turner,  Firth. 
Michael  J.  Lyons,  Gothenburg. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Roger  E.  Brassard,  Manchester. 

NEW  JERSEY 

John  B.  White,  Brielle. 
John  G.  Hurley,  Hackettstown. 
Harold  R.  Braun,  Holmdel. 
Marcel  W.  Wagner,  Martinsville. 
Wilson  G.  Bell,  Normandy  Beach. 
Evelyn  Burger.  Quakertown. 
Arthur  J.  Lesnlak.  Somerset. 
John  E.  Lillback.  Vincentown. 
Allan  E.  Hamilton.  Waretown. 
Edward  R.  Haag.  Levittown. 
G.  Fern  Knight.  Zarephath. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Richard  J.  Pino.  Albuquerque. 

NEW    YORK 

M.  Elizabeth  Egan.  Hurley. 
Robert  N.  Spickerman.  Middleburg. 
Louis  J.  Picarazzi,  Selkirk. 
Charles  L.  France.  Sharon  Springs. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

John  R.  Delebo.  Langdon. 

OREGON 

G.  Lowell  Fuller,  Baker. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George  T.  Steinberger,  Fairfield. 
Nick  Roscoe,  Farrell. 
George  A.  Clprich,  Laceyville. 
Fred  M.  Kerr.  Stoneboro. 
Jane  W.  Hinkle.  West  Hickory. 
Jennie  L.  Goldstein.  Wynnewood. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA     • 

Luther  H.  Folk,  Branchville. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Harold  A.  Christlanson.  Volga. 

TENNESSEE 

Donald  B.  McMillan,  Erin. 


TEXAS 


Paul  D.  Cauley,  Jr.,  Alice. 
Wilson  N.  Munz.  Brenham. 
Garland  C.  Vincent,  Cedar  Hill. 
Avanell  T.  Reynolds.  Leggett. 
Eunice  B.  Dayton,  London. 
Floyd  R.  Jones.  Lueders. 
Edgar  A.  Bradford,  Menard. 
Delma  L.  Tyer.  Mont  Belvleu. 
Bobby  G.  Brock,  Omaha. 
Sam  P.  Peebles,  Jr.,  Rockdale. 
Maynard  A.  Rowan,  Jr.,  Rockport. 
DeWltt  H.  Isom,  Tye. 
Mark  T.  Belew,  Vernon. 
Bernard  G.  Scrogln,  Wallis. 
Mary  T.  Anderson,  Webster.      ; 

VERMONT 

Paul  C.  Gale,  Lyndon  Center.  I 

WASHINGTON 

Fay  Wyatt,  Hamilton. 
Florence  I.  Averlll.  McKenna. 
Helen  M.  Karlson,  Thorp. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Olive  H.  Stanley,  Eskdale. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  H.  Austin,  1207A,  Reg. 
ular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  W.  McElroy,  1338A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Horace  A.  Hanes,  2060A,  Regukr 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Ascanl,  4036A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  T.  Gould,  Jr.,  4040A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Salisbury,  4224A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher,  19136A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  M.  Graham,  7761A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  E.  Goldsworthy,  1631A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Manss,  2713A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle,  4359A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Duward  L.  Crow,  18061A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Irving  L.  Branch,  1557A  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  F.  Dusard,  Jr.,  1869A,  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  Charles  B.  Stewart,  1204A,  Regular  Aii 
Force. 

Col.  Roland  J.  Barnick.  1946A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Frank  P.  Wood.  3928A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  L.  Locke,  4042A.  Regular  AH 
Force. 

Col.  Benjamin  W.  Dunn,  18875A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Dental. 

Col.  George  E.  Brown,  4425 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Albert  W.  Schinz,  4646A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  F.  Worley,  4906 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  R.  Dyas.  4968A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  C.  Llndley,  Jr.,  5006A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  William  B.  Kyes,  5064A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Petit,  5213A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Adrian  W.  Tolen,  3041A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 


196J^ 

col.  Ernest  L.  Ramme.  6360A,  Regular  Air 
F«c«-  j^rthur  W.  Crulkshank,  Jr.,  8107A, 
8^"^arTB' Giner.  8696A,  Regular  Air 
'^S:  William  H.  Redden.  8874A.  Regular  Air 
■  George  B.  Slmler,  9236A,  Regular  Air 

ST.  Thomas  H.  Beeson.  9767A.  Regular  Air 

'^S;  Richard  F.  Shaefer.   10096A.  Regular 

*^Cd  Maurice  F.  Casey.  36992A  (major.  Reg- 
^Alr  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

(To  be  major  general) 
BrlK  Gen.  Robert  W.  Manss.  2713A.  Regular 
A,fi2rS  for  appointment  as  The  Judge  Ad- 
^  ^  r!;neral  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  a  period 
iM^vears  beg  nnmg  October  1.  1964  in  the 
"p^rma^ent  gfade   indicated   in   the  Regular 
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Air  Force.  This  nomination  Is  made  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8072,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

{To  be  brigadier  general) 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas   P.   Corwln.   A0328499 
(colonel.  Air  Force  Reserve).  U.S.  Air  Force, 
for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  commissioned 
officer   In  the  U.S.  Air   Force   in   the   grade 
indicated    under   the   provisions   of   section 
8376,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Philip  J.  Erdle, 
and  ending  Malham  M.  Wakin,  to  be  per- 
manent professors.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  September  8,  1964;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  William  D. 
Abballe  to  be  captein.  and  ending  Sylvia  M. 
Rodriguez  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 


the  Congressional  Record  on  September  16, 

1964. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  Chlra- 
flsl  to  be  major,  and  ending  Stanley  F.  Yates, 
jr  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomlna- 
tlo'ns  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  8,  1964. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  John  Lowman, 
jr  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Dennis  M. 
Ar'chllles,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  8,  1964;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Gus  Robinson 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Jack  F. 
Bailey  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared m  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1964. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


U.S.  Martbal  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24, 1964 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tx)day  marks  the  175th  anru- 
versary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  marshals  for  each  of 
the  13  newly  created  Federal  judicial  dis- 

trlcts 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  include  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  President  making  today, 
September  24,  1964,  U.S.  Marshal  Day: 
UNTTED  States  Marshal  Day— By  the  Presi- 
dent OF  THE  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAM.^TION 

September  24.  1964.  marks  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  marshals  for  each  of 
the  13  newly  created  Federal   Judicial   dis- 
tricts.   The     contribution     of     the     United 
States  marshals  and  their  staffs  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  judicial  system  Is 
now  a  legend  In  the  annals  of  our  country. 
Their  role  In  establishing  the  rule  of   law 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation,  Including  the  new  territories  where 
some   recognized    no    authority    other    than 
raw  courage.  Is  Inscribed  In  history  and  en- 
shrined In  our   national  folklore.     First   in 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  new  Federal 
Government,  and  thereafter   in  performing 
a  central  function  In  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment, the  United  States  marshal  has  become 
a  foremost  symbol  and  servant  of  the  law. 
The  marshal's  duties  have  changed  with 
the  times.    Some  of  the  services  once  per- 
formed  by  marshals  have   now  been  reas- 
signed to  specialized  agencies.    However,  the 
Importance  of  the  marshal's  position  as  an 
Indispensable  arm  of  our  Judicial  system  re- 
mains    undiminished.        Throughout      the 
changes  which  have  characterized  this  coun- 
try's rise  from  a  young  republic  to  the  fote- 
moet  power  In  this  world,  the  marshal  has 
always  performed  with  steadfast  dedication, 
competency,  and  inspiration.    Over  the  past 


century  and  three-quarters,  the  marshal's 
star  has  symbolized  a  tradition  of  service 
and  courage;  It  has  shone  with  the  gleam  of 
constancy  and  Integrity  In  the  performance 
of  duty. 

On  this  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  service.  It  Is  fit  and  appro- 
priate that  a  grateful  Nation  acknowledge 
and  extol  the  distinguished  record  of  our 
United  States  marshals,  past  and  present, 
and  of  their  deputies,  special  deputies,  and 
other  staff  assistants.  To  them  all  we  owe 
special  recognition  and  commendation. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  September  24, 
1964,  as  "United  States  Marshal  Day,"  and  I 
call  upon  the  Federal  courts.  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  bar  associations,  and 
other  civic  groups,  and  members  of  the  bar 
and  other  Interested  individuals  to  plan  and 
participate  In  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  providing  public  recognition  for 
the  175  years  of  devoted  public  service  per- 
formed by  United  States  marshals  and  their 

staffs.  ^  .         . 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 

day  of  August  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the  189th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

[seal] 

By  the  President : 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


was  Immigration  Counsel  to  social  agen- 
cies in  Germany  and  assistant  case  con- 
sultant to  social  agencies  in  the  Unitea 
States.  He  worked  with  the  War  Relo- 
cation Authority  of  the  Department  or 
Interior  and  was  a  lecturer  of  both 
Hunter  College  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  City.  He  began  his 
work  with  the  Department  of  State  m 
1948  as  a  consultant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Visa  Division  and  became  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Visa  Office  in  1955  and 
Deputy  Director  in  1962.  ,  .,t„^, 

Mr  Auerbach  is  the  author  of  Immi- 
gration Laws  of  the  United  States. 
"Nationality  Problems  of  Children, 
"Principles  Which  Should  Underlie  our 
Nationality  Laws,"  "The  Admission  and 
Resettlement  of  Displaced  Persoris  in  the 
United  States."  and  "The  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  a  Summary  of  Its 
Principal  Provisions." 

Mr.  Auerbach's  matchless  knowledge 
of  the  immigration  laws,  his  compassion, 
his  dedication  to  his  work,  his  unfailing 
courtesies  to  all  who  sought  of  his  tune 
and  his  talent,  made  him  the  public  serv- 
ant beyond  reproach.  His  death  leaves 
a  void  in  an  area  where  there  are  too 
few  experts.  He  served  us  well  and  he 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  chUdren,  and  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 


Frank  L.  Auerbach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24. 1964 
Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Frank  L.  Auerbach,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Visa  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  had  come  to  know 
and  respect  greatly  Mr.  Auerbach.  ms 
career  bespeaks  his  unique  talents.    He 


Citation  Awarded  to  Senator  Long  of  Loui- 
siana at  the  Conference  on  Dual  Dis- 
tribution Honors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  24, 1964 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  the 
American  smaU  businessman  has  no  bet- 
ter friend  in  this  body  than  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  our  esteemed  colleague 
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CXDNGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Septernber  ^ 


B.  Long.    As  chairman  of  the 
Small    Business    Committee,    I 


the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
closely  with  Senator  Long  In  the 
'  that  committee  throughout  the 
al4io8t  15  years  it  has  had  perma- 
Hence,  I  know  from  per- 
dbservation  the  devotion  he  has 
the  effectiveness  of  his  work. 
Long  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
on  Monopoly.    In  that  post, 
grappled  for  several  years  with 
that  are  facing  small  busi- 
a  result  of  growing  trends  of  ver- 
iqtegratlon  and  dual  distribution, 
author  of  two  bills.  S.  1107  and 
that  are  gaining  increasing  at- 
as  possible  means  for  alleviating 
droblems. 
past  Tuesday,  our  colleague's  ef- 
vere    recognized    in    a    citation 
to  him  by  the  Conference  on 
Distribution,  a  new  organization  of 
businesses  representing   a 
of  industries  and  all  segments  of 


unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 

Senator  Long,  his  remarks  on  ac- 

and  a  news  release  about  the 

on    Dual    Distribution    be 

the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  citation, 

and  news  release  were  ordered 

EJrinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CTTATXOIr CONTESXNCK     ON     DtTAI.     DlSTHIBTJ- 

TION 

Aa  c  kairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopc  ty.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, n.  3.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Rxtsseu:.  B. 
LoNO,  1  as  demonstrated  keen  awareness  of 
the  prol  tlems  created  for  American  Independ- 
ent ent  irprlse  by  dual  distribution.  His  en- 
ergetic efforts  and  constructive  proposals 
have  CO  itrlbuted  importantly  to  the  develop- 
ment o  solutions  of  these  problems.  This 
certiflci  tion  acknowledges  with  grateful  ap- 
preclati  m  Senator  Long's  dedication  to  the 
goal  of  ( trengthenlng  small  biisiness  as  a  con- 
tiniilng  vital  force  In  our  national  economy. 

[SEAi.p 

O.  F.  BSALL, 

National  Cochairman. 
Lawrxnck  Schacht, 
National  Cochairman. 
Olved  at  Washington,  September  22,  1964. 
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i  chacht,  Mr.  Beall,  and  members  of 

Ck)i  ierence  on  Dual  Distribution,  you  do 

gre^t  honor  with  this  award,  and  I  thank 

It  most  gratefully.     I  guess  no  one 

dislikes  a  word  of  commendation  for 

efforts,  now  and  then,  and  It  Is  especially 

when  the  word  comes  from  so  slg- 

and  promising  a  group  as  this  one — 

%  document  suitable  for  framing.    So 

you  again — for  your  warm  hospital - 

the  very  generous  words  contained  In 

cliatlon,   and — most  of   all — for   being 


rko  explain  what  I  mean  by  that  last — 
;hank  you  for  being  here.  The  pres- 
all  of  you  in  this  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose ydu  have  assembled,  makes  an  accurate 
prophe  of  me.  It  is  now  6  years,  at  least, 
since  I  first  began  to  think  and  predict  that 
B<»neda  y  there  would  be  a  national  multiple- 
Industiy  organization  concerned  exclusively 
with  tJ  le  problems  of  dual  distribution.  I 
mean    lo  disrespect   to   Lawrence  Schacht, 


Franklin  Beall,  "Eric"  Erickson.  Morris  Ros- 
off,  and  Max  Roge],  your  organizing  commit- 
tee, when  I  say  that  if  they  had  not  invented 
this  Conference,  someone  else  would  have 
had  to.  I  know  that  others  have  thought 
about  it.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  your 
Founding  Fathers  that  they  have  done  it. 

Among  the  general  public,  I  suspect  that 
99  people  out  of  100  have  not  yet  so 
much  as  heard  the  term  "dual  distribution." 
Even  in  the  ranks  of  commerce  and  industry, 
8  out  of  10  small  businessmen  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  define  it.  But  I  think  virtually 
10  out  of  10  small  businessmen  today  would 
know  immediately  what  you  were  talking 
about  when  you  defined  "dual  distribution" 
to  them  as  the  situation  in  which  your  sup- 
plier becomes  your  competitor.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  3  to  5  out  of  10  small  businesses 
have  experienced  it  personally  by  now,  in 
some  form  or  other,  at  some  level  or  other. 

My  own  first  close  look  at  dual  distribution 
came  about  in  1958.  At  that  time  I  was 
approached,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Smsdl  Business  Committee,  by  small  business 
dealers  and  distributors  In  the  fiat  glass  In- 
dustry. That  industry  was  then  experienc- 
ing a  rather  rapid  growth  in  dual  distribu- 
tion, from  various  sources  and  of  various 
types.  Even  earlier,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  had  been  active  In  studying 
dual  distribution  in  the  tire  industry. 

After  hearings,  my  subcommittee  Issued  a 
report  on  its  study  of  the  glass  Industry, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
and  filed  as  Senate  Report  1015  of  the  86th 
Congress.  It  is  interesting — and  an  indica- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  hazards  Inherent  in  rec- 
ommending in  this  field — that  the  two  dual 
distribution  bills  I  finally  introduced  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  after  our  glass  report 
came  out  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
10  recommendations  in  the  report.  As  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  our  complex  society,  in 
the  field  of  dual  distribution  it  is  easier  to 
describe  an  ailment  than  to  prescribe  for  its 
cure. 

At  the  time  I  originally  Introduced  the 
two  dual  distribution  bills,  back  in  Septem- 
ber of  1961,  I  admitted  that  I  wasn't  positive 
they  would  provide  the  final,  workable  an- 
swer; I  had  myself  rejected  many  other  ideas 
before  writing  up  these  two  in  legal  language. 
It  is  possible  that  these,  in  turn,  may  have 
to  give  way  to  still  others  before  we  reach 
something  that  will  represent  a  broad  enough 
consensus  of  Congress  and  business  to  secure 
passage.  But  somewhere  a  beginning  must 
be  made,  and  I  am  glad  that  my  bills  have 
served  that  purpose. 

Your  Chairman  has  admonished  me  to  be 
brief,  and  it  is  at  least  as  welcome  advice  to 
me  as  to  you,  for  the  pressures  of  legisla- 
tive business  back  at  the  Capitol  are  Intense 
today.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
you  understand — or  from  other  speakers  to- 
day will  get  understanding  of^ — the  provisions 
of  S.  1107,  the  Antitrust  Vertical  Integration 
Amendments,  and  S.  1108,  the  Dual  Distribu- 
tion Reporting  Act.  I  know  that  some  other 
good  ideas  are  going  to  be  forthcoming  from 
the  House  Small  Business  subcommittee 
work  that  our  able  friend.  Congressman 
Roosevelt,  has  been  leading  with  such  vigor 
for  so  long 

But  I  want  to  close  by  reminding  you  how 
tremendously  Important  a  part  you — all  of 
you — ^have  to  play  in  this  effort  to  find  fair, 
workable  solutions  to  the  problems  of  dual 
distribution.  Those  problems  are  very  se- 
vere. You  would  not  have  taken  the  time 
and  spent  the  money  to  be  here  today  if 
they  weren't  hurting  your  own  business  right 
where  you  live.  But  the  remedies  proposed 
by  my  bills,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  also 
sponsored,  must  be  recognized  to  be  drastic 
ones.  After  long  thought,  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  nothing  less  drastic  would  do 
any  good;  but  you  must  all  recognize  that 


the  Congress  will  never  pass  these  bilb  ■iiu 
out  the  most  widespread  kind  of  lnter««t* 
support  from  the  biislness  community     *"* 

In  its  12th,  13th.  and  14th  annual  immi 
the  Senate  Small  Business  ConunltteTfcyl 
earnestly  recommended  and  urged  the  Amn! 
clary  Committees  of  the  House  and  a^lL 
to  hold  hearings  on  these  bills  of  mia^m! 
Congressman  Roosevelt's.  But  no  bstt^ 
have  yet  been  scheduled  by  either  leg^u!! 
committee.  Neither  my  Senate  Rmi^n  gSJ 
ness  subcommittee  nor  Mr.  Roosnaci 
House  Small  Biisiness  subcommittee  can  nt 
these  bills  out  on  the  floor  for  debate  m 
a  vote.  That  can  only  be  accompUahed  br 
the  Judiciary  Committees,  and  they  will  oSi 
do  it  after  they  are  persuaded  to  hold  i^ 
have  held  hearings. 

At  such  legislative  hearings,  the  Senati 
Small  Business  Committee  said  in  Its  uth 
annual  report,  it  will  be — and  I  quote— "in. 
cumbent  upon  the  small  business  supporta 
of  this  legislation  to  produce  evidence  thit 
the  problem  is,  indeed,  as  severe  as  they  lun 
averred,  and  that  these  bills  will  help  to 
solve  it,  not  only  in  their  own  but  in  tin 
national  Interest." 

An  organization  such  as  the  one  beln* 
bom  here  today  can  produce  that  evidence, 
marshal  it,  and  present  it  where  it  matten- 
at  hearings  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  Ju- 
diciary Committees.  Even  before  that,  you 
can  produce  the  kind  of  broad-based  buil- 
ness  support  that  must  be  present  betort 
those  subcommittees  will  even  hold  hear- 
ings. 

I  welcome,  therefore,  the  formation  of  i 
national  Conference  on  Dual  Distributlan; 
I  congratulate  all  of  you  on  the  part  you 
are  taking  in  a  great  and  necessary  eflort; 
and  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  In  yoin 
work — "not  only  in  your  own  but  in  tbe 
national  interest." 

Thank  you. 

[News  Release] 
Dual  Distribdtion  Problem  Emphasqd 

Washington,  D.C,  September  22.— Nearly 
100  representatives  of  Independent  businea 
and  industry — meeting  in  Washington  today 
(Tuesday)  at  the  ocacial  organization  gather- 
ing of  the  new  national  Conference  on  Du»l 
Distribution — emphasized  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  the  dual  distribution  problem  by 
stating  that  it  has  now  become  necessary  far 
them  to  import  materials  from  abroad  In 
order  to  keep  from  being  squeezed  out  of 
business. 

Today's  national  meeting  was  called  by 
Lawrence  Schacht,  president  of  the  Schacht 
Steel  Corp.,  New  York,  cochairman  with  G.P. 
Beall,  Portland.  Oreg.,  of  the  original  orgi- 
nizing  committee  of  the  conference.  Beall 
is  vice  president  of  the  Beall  Pipe  &  Tank 
Corp. 

Principal  speakers  at  today's  dayl(»| 
meeting  at  the  International  Inn  were  Sena- 
tor Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Irvlnj 
Maness,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  Gregg  Potvla, 
counsel  to  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Awards  were  presented  by  the  conference 
group  to  Senator  Long  and  to  Representatln 
James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  for  their  ef- 
forts in  attempting  to  solve  the  dual  dlt- 
tribution  problem  which  is  plagxilng  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Representative  Roosevelt  was  unable  to  b« 
present  and  his  award  was  accepted  by  Ui. 
Potvln. 

In  calling  the  meeting,  Mr.  Schacht  aaJd 
In  his  letters  to  Senator  Long  and  otii« 
leaders : 

"You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  gr«* 
adverse  Impact  of  dual  distribution  upon  the 
Independent  business  sector  of  the  businea 
community.  Competition  of  the  distribution 
and  fabricating  arms  of  vertically  IntegitM 


I96i 

,.M  with  the  independents,  in  the 
«*^^rUonal  area  whom  they  supply. 
•^JL'^  Su^e.  ttie  ever  Increasing  atten- 
°^V5i?SJvemment  at  both  admlnla- 

j:^!.NG^d  SgS««man  Roosevelt,  and 
•^„^ffl  already  conducted  by  Oongreas- 
*"n  1SSsW.T  J  Chairman  of  Subcom- 
'°fSee^o™are  IndUpensably  Important 
?*^hlch  we  believe  must  be  Implemented 
•^fbTouSt  S)  fruition  through  the  efforti 
!?  tJe  mdependent  businessmen  affected. 
?i«S^  cannot  do  this  without   your  acUve 

^^Srit^e  oTTe^'wldespread  current  in- 
mmcauvB  business  of  the  dual 

SS'uUon'^o"^  was  the  fact  that  to- 
^meeting  was  attended  by  representa- 
5fi  o?Se  following  independent  businesses 

*°llimtaSi''steel,  business  machines,  cul- 
rert  Pipe,  construction,  warehousing,  paint 
Ind  wallpaper,  glass,  and  electrical  construc- 
tion   among  others. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that: 
."The  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution  wlU 
actively  seek  a  solution  to  the  problems 
Z^  by  the  practice  of  dual  distribution. 
T^Conference  will.  In  future.  Include  all 
Lde  associations  and  Individual  small  bus- 
SiMonen  who  honestly  and  sincerely  desire 
to  help  find  the  way  to  prevent  the  abuses 
and  inequities  involved  with  the  problem  of 
dual  distribution." 

The  following  were  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  an  interim  organizational  commit- 
tee to  help  in  the  organization  of  the  grow- 
ing membership  of  the  Conference:  Max 
Rogel  and  Morris  Rosoff. 

Headquarters  for  the  Conference  on  Dual 
Distribution  have  been  established  at  Suite 
229,  Shoreham  Building,  15th  and  H  Streets, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Report  to  the  Voters  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24. 1964 
Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  88th  Congress  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
Begun  on  a  note  of  hope,  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  great  tragedy  which 
befell  our  Nation,  it  ends  on  a  sense  of 
legislative  fulfillment.    WhUe  the  world 
Is  still  beset  by  many  problems  and  crises, 
and  while  the  shadow  of  conflict  still 
hangs  above  several  areas  of  the  world, 
particularly  southeast  Asia,  the  immedi- 
ate tasks  which  faced  this  Congress  have 
been  accompUshed.    The  legislative  pro- 
gram has  been  enacted.     The  urgent 
needs  of  our  Nation,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  cause  of  freedom,  are  being 
met. 

In  every  sense  the  accomplishments  of 
the  88th  Congress  have  already  won  it  a 
prestige  place  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  retrospect,  the  tushievements  of  this 
Congress  bear  the  special  imprint  of  two 
great  men:  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. The  spirit  and  vision  of  the  former, 
and  the  patient,  untiring  work  and  ability 
of  the  latter,  combined  to  make  the  rec- 
ord of  this  Congress  truly  remarkable. 


In  his  final  state  of  the  Union  message, 
deUvered  to  the  Congress  on  January  14, 
1963,  President  Kennedy  outlined  the 
tasks  to  which  we,  the  people's  represent- 
atives in  this  great  legislative  body,  have 
devoted  our  energies  during  the  past  2 
years. 
The  time  has  come— 

He  told  us  on  that  memorable  day— 
to  translate  the  renewal  of  our  national 
strength  into  the  achievements  of  our  na- 
tional purpose. 

He  went  on  to  propose  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  opportunities  and 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  strengthen  our  Nation,  by  in- 
vesting in  our  youth,  by  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  by  protecting  the 
basic  rights  of  our  citizens,  by  promoting 
economic  growth,  and  by  making  the 
best  and  most  economical  use  of  our  re- 
sources and  facilities. 

We  must  do  these  things,  he  said,  "for 
we  cannot  lead  for  long  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom,  if  we  ever  cease  to  set  the 
pace  at  home." 

President  Kennedy's  program  did  not, 
however,  concern  itself  solely  with  do- 
mestic issues.  Pointing  to  the  world  be- 
yond our  borders,  he  spoke  of  the  need 
to  maintain  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  to 
concert  the  political  and  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  to 
expand  world  trade,  to  aid  the  emergent 
nation,  and  to  continue  steady  progress 
in  building  a  "world  of  order." 

In  presenting  his  legislative  Program 
to  the  Congress,  President  Kennedy  did 
not  promise  any  easy  solutions  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
at  home  and  on  the  world  scene.  He 
pledged— and  asked— only  toil  and  dedi- 
cation. And  these  the  Congress  has 
given  in  good  measure. 

The  record  of  the  88th  Congress  bears 
also  the  imprint  of  another  great  lead- 
er—President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
When  the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  shifted  the  burdens  of 
the  Executive  Office  to  his  shoulders,  he 


Education  Facilities  Act;  leglslaUon  pro- 
viding vocational  education;  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assistance  In  the 
form  of  expanded  teaching  and  research 
facilities  and  student  loans;  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  including 
crippled  children's  programs  and  re- 
search projects  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation; and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act. 

The  opportuiUties  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens  were  improved  by  the  equal 
pay  law  providing  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  women;  extension  of  the  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  program;  a  law  gov- 
erning air  pollution  control;   extension 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  increase 
of  the  library  services  and  construction 
program;    the   Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act;  and  veterans'  legis- 
lation. .^  . 
LeglslaUon  enacted  during  the  second 
session  of  the   88th  Congress  was  the 
most  creative  passed  by  any  Congress  in 
recent  history.    I  will  report  briefly  on 
the  bills  of  major  importance.    Complete 
information  on  any  law  can  be  obtam^ 
by  writing  to  me  at  my  Washington  of- 
fice.                                                           .      ^t.     ,  4. 

Defense  spending  was  again  the  largest 
budgetary  item,  which  includes  procure- 
ment of  military  materiel;  research  and 
development;  cost  of  military  Personnel; 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  MUi- 
tary  Establishment,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  money  for  the  Reserve  of- 
ficers; military  construction;  and  miu- 
tary  assistance. 

Laws  enacted  for  our  servicemen  and 
veterans  are:  Increase  of  2.5  percent  in 
basic  pay  for  aU  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  more  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice—since the  pay  scale  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  had  not  been  increased 
since  1952,  Congress  provided  them  an 
8  5    percent    increase— educational    as- 
sistance was  extended  to  children  ofvet- 
erans  with  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability;  extended  disability 


the  Executive  Office  to  his  snouiaers,  ne  connected  disability;  exienaea  auMuuxy 
Dledged  himself  during  the  remainder  of  ^come  provisions  of  National  Service 
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pieageu  luuiocix  «iii*^»e.  - —  ~  r .  .  .  «^ 
the  current  term  of  office  to  dedicate  his 
efforts  to  the  attainment  of  Pres^ent 
Kennedy's  program.  He  has  directed  his 
tremendous  energy  to  this  task.  And  the 
record  of  the  88th  Congress  serves  in 
large  part  as  a  tribute  to  his  dedication, 
his  ability,  and  the  success  of  his  efforts^ 

The  legislation  which  highlighted  the 
recoTti  of  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  included  appropriations  for  the 
defense   and  national   security   of   the 
United  States.    This  was  for  foreign  as- 
sistance; expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps; 
satisfaction  of  World  War  II  claims;  ex- 
tern of  the  universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act;  repair  and  con- 
struction of  foreign  service  buildings; 
extension  of  the  arms  control  and  d^- 
armament    program    which    has    been 
responsible  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
?SST  and    the    "hot    line"    between 
Washington  and  Moscow;  continuation 
of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration research;  and  extension  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

A   trailblazlng    parade    of    education 
bills  became  law,  including  the  Higher 


Life  Insurance  poUcies  through  age  65 
under  certain  conditions;  exempted  from 
draft  sole  surviving  son  of  family  whose 
father  died  as  result  of  military  service; 
assistance  to  States  on  matching  ba^ 
for  nursing  home  facilities  of  State  vet- 
eran homes;  raised  authorized  strength 
of  Cadet  Corps  of  US.  Militery  and  Air 
Force  Academies  and  fixed  period  of  ob- 
ligative  service  at  5  years. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  bill,  establishes 
a  job  corps  for  out-of -school  and  out-of- 
work  youth,  ages  16  through  21,  offering 
opportunities  for  education,  vocational 
training   recreation  and  physical  train- 
ing- estabUshes  work-training  programs 
designed  to  give  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  from  16  to  21  training  expe- 
rience not  now  avaUable,  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  new  skills  and  work  habits, 
thereby  increasing  their  employability. 
Counseling  and  job  placement  will  be 
provided.    College  work-study  programs 
are  created,  designed  to  provide  basic 
financial  assistance  through  part-time 
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emplojnni  mt  for  needy  and  potential  col- 
lege stud(  mts.  Part-time  work  opportu- 
nities wUlbe  provided  for  more  than  140,- 
000  students  from  low-income  families 
per  year.  Urban  and  rural  community 
action  pr  )grams  will  be  conducted  in  the 
fields  of  employment,  job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, lousing,  home,  management, 
welfare,  i  nd  special  remedial  educational 
assistance,  to  provide  assistance  to  all 
poor  peoi  le  in  a  community  without  dis- 
crlminati  ^n. 

The  U:  ban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
provides  Ifor  more  modem  mass  transit 
within  oir  commimities  and  low -cost 
transportation  between  them.  The  act 
establishi  s  a  program  of  Federal  loans 
and  part:  al  grants  for  needed  equipment 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
urban  mj  iss  transportation  systems  and 
provides  or  an  adequate  relocation  pro- 
gram for  'amilies  displaced  by  each  proj- 
ect, as  we  1  as  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments tc  protect  the  Interests  of  af- 
fected trinsit  employees. 

Certaii .  excise  tax  rates  were  extended 
for  1  year,  in  order  to  allow  the  House 
Committ  se  on  Ways  and  Means  to  com- 
plete its  c  areful  and  comprehensive  hear- 
ings into  our  entire  excise  tfix  structure. 

The  Irterest  Equalization  Tax  Act  is 
a  tempoiary  excise  tax  effective  for  the 
period  J\ly  19,  1963,  through  December 
31.  1965.  The  tax  is  designed  to  aid  our 
balance-<  >f -payments  position  by  re- 
straining the  heavy  and  accelerated  de- 
mand on  our  capital  market  from  other 
industria  ized  countries. 

Salary  increases  were  given  to  all  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, ar  d  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, ranging  from  5  percent  to  22 1^2 
percent.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
attract  young  people  and  to  encourage 
them  to  I  leek  public  office. 

The  HDUsing  Act  was  extended  for  1 
year.  It  provided  $725  million  for  urban 
renewal;  permits  37,500  new  public  hous- 
ing units;  raises  to  $30,000  the  mortgage 
insuranc ;  limit  on  one-family  FHA 
homes ;  g  rants  broader  lending  authority 
to  banks;  establishes  a  new  $50  million 
program  to  induce  property  owners  to 
rehabilitate  slimi  properties;  authorizes 
20-year  oans  at  3  percent  interest  to 
owners  a  id  tenants  of  property  in  urban 
renewal  ireas:  up  to  $10,000  for  homes 
and  $50,(00  for  nonresidential  property; 
establishes  $150  million  for  direct  farm 
housing  loans;  $75  million  for  direct 
housing  oans  for  the  elderly ;  $30  million 
for  urbt  n  planning  assistance  in  re- 
newal aieas;  $25  million  for  grants  to 
help  in  p  urchase  of  park  lands  and  open 
space  areas;  $10  million  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  low-rent  housing  for  migrant 
farmwor  :ers;  and  finally,  sets  up  relo- 
cation p  ismients  up  to  $1,500  for  each 
business,  and  a  rent  supplement  for  fam- 
ilies pai<  over  a  period  of  5  months,  for 
residents  and  businesses  displaced  by 
urban  re  lewal. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  was  extended 
for  2  ye  irs.  It  permits  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  review  the  rene- 
gotiatior  process.  It  extends  the  ap- 
plication of  this  act  to  contracts  entered 


into  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
related  subcontracts,  in  order  to  recover 
excess  profits  and  continue  present  re- 
view of  contracts  of  defense  agencies. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964 
is  the  regular  2-year  authorization  for 
the  so-called  A-B-C  system,  which  means 
primary  roads,  secondary  roads,  and  ex- 
tension of  these  roads  to  urban  areas.  It 
also  authorizes  funds  for  roads  in  na- 
tional parks  and  forests,  and  public 
lands.  Congress  authorized  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  1966  and  1  billion  for  fiscal  1967 
for  the  A-B-C  system — broken  down  45 
percent  for  the  primary  system,  30  per- 
cent for  the  secondary,  and  25  percent 
for  the  extension  within  urban  areas. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  provides  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  inherent  rights  of  all 
persons  by  all  the  States  of  these  United 
States  and  its  subsidiaries.  These  rights 
have  too  long  been  denied.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  three- judge  dis- 
trict court  in  voting  suits  and  for  the  ex- 
peditious determination  of  such  suits, 
and  also  provides  against  the  discrimina- 
tory use  of  literacy  tests  in  Federal  elec- 
tions; prohibits  discrimination  in  enu- 
merated public  establishments;  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  suits 
to  desegregate  public  facilities,  other 
than  public  schools,  and  to  intervene  in 
suits  charging  deprivation  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws:  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  suits  to  deseg- 
regate public  schools;  makes  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  a  permanent  agency; 
prohibits  discrimination  in  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  program;  establishes 
a  Federal  Equal  Employment  Commis- 
sion designed  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
employment  practices  by  business,  labor 
unions  or  employment  agencies;  provides 
for  the  compilation  of  registration  and 
voting  statistics  by  race,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin;  makes  a  remand  of  a  civil 
rights  case  from  a  Federal  court  back  to 
a  State  court  reviewable  on  appeal. 

The  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 
1964  amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  extends  to  issuers  of  securities 
traded  in  over-the-counter  markets, 
where  the  issuers  have  over  $1  million  in 
total  assets  and  750  stockholders  of  rec- 
ord— reduced  to  500  over  2  years — the 
same  requirements  that  now  apply  to 
issuers  of  securities  which  are  listed  on 
an  exchange;  namely,  registration, 
periodic  reporting  and  financial  state- 
ment must  accompany  proxy  solicitation. 
Certain  classes  of  securities  are  exempted 
from  these  requirements:  building  and 
loan  associations;  charitable,  education- 
al, and  religious  institutions;  securities 
of  stock  insurance  companies  may  be- 
come exempt  if  under  State  law  or 
regulation  there  are  comparable  require- 
ments. The  bill  also  strengthens  the 
regulation  of  over-the-counter  broker- 
dealers,  including  qualifications  stand- 
ards and  disciplinary  controls. 

The  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
Amendment  of  1964  extended  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program 
for  5  years,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  hospitals  and  public 
.  health  centers;  diagnostic  or  treatment 


centers;  hospitals  for  the  chronically  m 
and  impaired;    rehabilitation  facUftiaL 
and  nursing  homes.    It  permits  appm! 
priations  for  construction  and  modernl. 
zation  of  hospitals  ranging  from  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965  through  )1M 
million  annually  for  the  last  2  years  of 
the  program.     Of  these  amounts,  $20 
million    is    specifically    earmarked  for 
modernization  in  fiscal  1966,  $35  million 
in  1967,  $50  million  in  1968,  and  $55  mil. 
lion  in  1969.    This  law  permits  the  Statw 
to  transfer  sums  from  the  modernization 
category      to      new      construction,    in 
amounts   which,  when  added  to  other 
funds  appropriated  for  new  construc- 
tion, will  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$150  million  for  new  construction  in  any 
fiscal  year.    The  law  consolidates  nurs- 
ing home  and  chronic  disease  categories 
and  increases  the  combined  authoriza- 
tion by  $30  million  (to  $70  million)  in 
fiscal  1965.    It  adds  grants  for  areawide 
health  facility  planning  in  metropolitan 
and  other  areas  <$2.5  million  in  fiscal 
1965  and  $5  million  in  each  of  the  next 
4  years,  with  50-50  Federal-State  match- 
ing ) .     The  bill  permits  States  to  use  2 
percent  of  their  allotments — not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  a  year — for  State  adminis- 
tration of  the  construction  program,  on 
a    50-50    matching    basis.      The   Hill- 
Burton  program  is  a  milestone  in  suc- 
cessful Federal,  State,  and  local  grant- 
in-aid   programs.     Its   success   can  be 
measured   by   the   network  of  modem 
and  eflacient  hospitals  which  have  been 
built  throughout  the  United  States.    As 
of  June  30,  1963,  these  projects  had  pro- 
duced  289,489    general,   mental,  tuber- 
culosis,  and  long-term  care  beds,  and 
helped    construct    1,522    rehabilitation 
centers,  public  health  centers,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers,  and  other  health 
laboratories.     It  has  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect in  raising  State  licensing  standards 
and  in  improving  the  design,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  health  facilities 
in  every  State.     It  has  helped  attract 
vitally    needed    physicians    and    other 
health  specialists  to  rural  areas. 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  establishes 
a  5-year  program  to  combat  the  short- 
age of  nurses,  which  includes  grants  for 
construction  and  rebuilding  of  collegiate 
and  associate  degree  or  diploma  schools 
of  nursing;  traineeships  for  advanced 
training  of  professional  nurses:  and  a 
student  loan  program. 

The  Graduate  Public  Health  Training 
Act  continues  for  5  years  programs  for 
traineeships  to  increase  number  of  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel  and 
expand  health  project  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  so- 
cial work,  and  pharmacy. 

The  88th  Congress  has  a  notable  record 
in  the  field  of  conservation.  The  Wilder- 
ness Act  represents  a  decade  of  effort  to 
keep  part  of  our  country  in  the  primeval 
state  our  pioneers  saw;  the  law  protects 
9.200,000  acres  in  13  States  and  provides 
for  adding  another  5.500,000  acres  over 
the  next  10  years.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  was  a  companion 
piece  of  legislation;  this  law  establishes 
for  the  first  time  a  permanent  fund  of  $2 
billion  in  the  next  decade  to  finance  the 
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lion  program  it  proposed  was  the  tightest, 
the  most  modest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
realistic  authorization  in  years.  Second, 
the  principle  of  selectivity— of  concen- 
trating our  aid  in  those  countries  which 
are  showing  the  wUl  and  the  determina- 
tion to  help  themselves— Is  strongly  re- 
flected in  this  legislation.  And,  third 
the  bulk  of  the  money  which  this  bill 
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.fl^e  and  bird  refuges.  Congress  also 
nSed  the  Ozark  national  scenic  river- 
S  bill  which  saved  the  beautiful  Cur- 
Tent  River  and  its  tributary.  Jacks  Fork, 
[n  southern  Missouri,  from  exploitation. 
Another  law  established  the  Canyon 
Lands  National  Park  in  the  magnificent 
mountain  country  of  southern  Utah. 
SSt  important  of  all  was  the  establish- 
S  of  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
Sfore,  the  first  such  park  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  .  , 

Congress  initiated  two  special  commis- 
-inns--one  a  National  Commission  on 
Automation  and  Technological  Progress 
which  will  undertake  a  study  of  current 
and  future  trends  of  automation,  tech- 
nology and  economic  progress.  The 
other  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  will  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  food  industry  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments  extend,  expand,  increase, 
and  revise  the  program  for  3  years;  more 
graduate  fellowships   are  provided,   as 
well  as  counseling,  guidance,  and  testing 
services;  it  will  strengthen  Federal  sup- 
port of  language  development  and  in- 
crease  training  opportunities   under   a 
program  of  grants  for  training  institutes 
for  certain  teachers,  library  personnel, 
and  guidance  and  counseling  personnel. 
The  amendments  provide  for  a  consider- 
able expansion  of  the  title  3  program  of 
equipment  grants.   Presently  such  grants 
may  only  be  given  for  equipment  used  m 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  language.    This  will 
be  expanded  to  include  history,  geog- 
raphy, English,  reading,  and  civics. 

Public  Law  480  deals  with  the  vast  agri- 
cultural surpluses  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  including  you,  my  con- 
stituents. I  supported  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  this  program,  but  with  reluctance, 
because  it  needs  vast  revision.  It  is  so 
costly  to  us  that  the  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion saved  by  this  administration.  In- 
cluding defense  moneys,  has  been  wiped 
out. 

Foreign  service  annuities  were  ad- 
justed to  improve  the  pensions  of  the 
widows  of  retired  Foreign  Service  officers, 
and  also  provided  a  small  armual  income 
to  a  few  widows  whose  husbands  were 
unable  to  provide  a  pension  for  them 


line  in  the  great  conflict  between  com 
munism  and  freedom.    These  countries 
need  and  deserve  our  help.    They  are  the 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion.   I  supported  this  program  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
our  national  and  free  world  security.    It 
will  also  carry  us  a  step  closer  to  the  goal 
we  all  seek;  the  goal  of  a  free  and  se- 
cure world  In  which  all  men  of  good  will 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  strive  to 
realize  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  bet- 
ter life     We  must  continue  to  seek  this 
goal.    We  must  seek  it  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

The  other  is  social  security  amend- 
ments to  increase  benefits  to  retired 
workers,  widows,  and  the  disabled;  raise 
the  wage  base  for  social  security  tax;  and 
reduce  the  age  limit  for  widows'  benefits 
from  62  to  60  years.  Medical  care  for  the 
aged  was  added  to  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 
The  bill  is  now  in  conference. 

One  of  the  resolutions  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress  bears 
my  name.   I  admit  bipartisan  action  and 
support  of  all  Members  was  needed  to 
make  this  record.    This  resolution  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  direct  the  Permanent 
U  S   Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to 
continue  efforts  toward  securing  payment 
by  members  of  the  United  Nations  of 
their  assessments  in  arrears.    The  reso- 
lution states  it  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  if,  upon  the  convening  of 
the  19th  General  Assembly,  the  arrears 
of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution due  from  it  for  the  preceding  2 
full  years,  the  President  should  direct 
the  Permanent  U.S.  Delegate  to  make 
every  effort  to  assure  invocation  of  the 
penalty  provisions  of  article  19  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.    The  im- 
portance of  this  resolution  should  not  be 
underestimated.    It  strengthens  the  pur- 
pose    of     the     United     Nations.       It 
strengthens  the   policy   of   the   United 
States— through  our  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson at  the  United  Nations— to  seek  to 
establish  the  United  Nations  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  ultimately  helps  in 
the  establishment  of  "negotiable"  differ- 
ences between  nations  by  peaceful  means, 

not  war. 
It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
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tied  up  because  of  technical  difficulties 
It  is  hoped  the  outcome  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  solved  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. One,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1964,  which  emerged  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  after  3  months  of  in- 


I  want  you  to  know  that  personal  at 
tention  is  given  to  any  and  all  problems 
sent  to  me.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  to 
you  at  any  time  on  the  Federal  level, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me  at 
my  Washington  office. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24, 1964 
Mr    RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  know,  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  and  my  trust  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  merits  of  each 
proposal  which  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  to  publicly  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  end  of  each  session. 
This  report  on  the  major  accomplish- 
ments  and    shortcomings   of   the    88th 
Congress  is  a  reflection  of  these  responsi- 
bilities.   Each  citizen  in  Pennsylvania's 
Sixth  Congressional  District  will  receive 
a  copy  which  I  hope  will  be  read  and 

studied.  ,^^    ,  * 

The  88th  Congress  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  our  Nation's  history.  The  first  ses- 
sion did  not  end  until  the  night  before 
Christmas  last  year.  This  second  and 
final  session  was  not  yet  adjourned  when 
this  report  was  prepared. 

But  this  88th  Congress  has  also  been 
described  by  competent  and  impartial 
observers  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
in  the  armals  of  American  history.  As 
President  Johnson  said,  it  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national 
needs,  disposed  of  more  national  issues 
than  any  other  Congress  in  this  century 
or  the  last. 

SERVED    WITH    PRESlDErJTS 

In  my  16  years  as  a  Representative  I 
cannot  remember  any  Congress  that  has 
been  more  creative  and  hardworking 
than  the  present  one.  To  me  it  was  a 
high  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  In  this 
great  representative  body  under  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  For  this  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  to  the  Sixth  District  citizens 
whose  confidence  and  faith  in  me  have 
made  this  possible.  I  have  known  both 
Presidents  since  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1948  as  colleagues  and  as  per- 
sonal friends  and  as  men  of  great  dedi- 
cation, vision,  and  ability. 

President  Kennedy  will  live  through- 
out history  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time.  In  the  hour  of  national 
tragedy  when  the  beloved  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated,  we  were  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  man  of  stature,  experience,  and 
j  udgment  in  Lyndon  B .  Johnson.  He  was 
able  to  pick  up  the  reins  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  world  without  faltering  and 
without  permitting  any  loss  in  national 
momentum.  He  has  worked  toward 
those  great  objectives  for  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  laid  the  groundwork. 

DISTRICT   VISITS   LIMITED 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  more 
groups  of  my  constituents,  particularly 
in  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties, which  I  have  represented  the  last 
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the   merger    of   Berks, 

Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Counties 

congressional  district.    The 

of  our  Sixth  District  is  553.- 

arger  than  any  of  five  States 

It  Is  more  than  half  the 

of  our  States.    Nevertheless, 

district  was  a  challenge  to 

partldularly   because   of    economic 

many  of  the  coal  region  areas 
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ne  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 

substantial  progress  Is  evl- 

our  Sixth  Congressional 

a  result  of  the  Kennedy- 

1<  glslative  program  and  the  co- 

[  received  from  Congress  and 
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THI    EIGHT    TO    KNOW 

have  a  right  to  know  about 
and  the  record  and  the 
of   their   Representatives, 
of  the  Congress  affect  every 
our  land  and  determine  the 
our  Nation  in  keeping  a  pros- 
perous an  1  strong  economy. 

For  thl  1  reason  I  consider  it  my  duty 
and  respo  asibility  to  make  this  report  to 
the  peopl  I  represent  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 
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duterencks  shotjld   be 
ttnoehstood 


obvious  that  many  persons 

how  closely  their  welfare. 

oppbrtxmities  for  jobs,  for  educa- 

heafth  services,  old-age  and  dis- 

good  housing,  and   a 

fijeUhood  are  affected  by  deci- 

Congress. 
I  aportant  to  know  the  funda- 
d  fferences  between  our  two  great 
parties    and   their   conflicting 
of  government.     To  better 
the    controversy    over    the 
program,  Appalachia,  edu- 
s  ocial   security,   redevelopment, 
public  works,  conservation,   and 
ssive  prc^rams,  it  is  essen- 
k4ow  and  understand  these  basic 
From  them  sharp  conflicts 
social  and  economic  questions. 
ind  economic  policies  vitally  af- 
1  lerf  ormance  of  the  whole  Amer- 
They  affect  the  price 
levels  of  production  and  em- 
the  rate  of  economic  growth, 
!  tandard  of  living, 
{{ffect  the  degree  of  economic  op- 
afforded  to  the  small  as  well 
iirge,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
They  affect  not  only  the  degree 
stability  and  progress,  but 
degree  of  economic  justice  or 


between  thoee  who  feel  that  we  muat  stand 
still,  have  occasional  recessions  or  depres- 
sions, suid  thoee  who  feel  that  we  hgLve  the 
brains  and  the  tools  to  move  forward  with- 
out substantial  Interruption.  It  is  a  dif- 
ference between  thoee  who  feel  that  social 
injustice  is  the  price  we  m\ast  pay  for  eco- 
nomic progress  and  those  who  feel  that  so- 
cial justice  and  economic  progress  are  one 
and  inseparable. 

Never  before  in  our  history  were  these 
differences  more  sharp  and  clear  than 
in  this  presidential  and  congressional 
election  year. 

Regardless  of  election  campaign  ora- 
tory, the  decision  at  the  polls  In  State  and 
National  legislative  contests  this  year  will 
determine  which  one  of  these  two  courses 
the  Nation  will  follow  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  problems  of  our  time. 

RZCOROBREAKtNG  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has 
csdled  this  Congress  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  recent  history.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Encouraged  by  con- 
gressional economic  legislation,  the  Na- 
tion is  currently  enjoying  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  its  history. 

Our  gains  and  prosperity  are  evident 
by  any  index — personal  income,  employ- 
ment, corporation  profits,  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  production,  or  gross  national 
product.  And  while  promoting  the  gen- 
eral well-being.  Congress  has  also  moved 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poverty-stricken 
minority  of  invisible  Americans.  We 
have  made  a  strong  effort  toward  erasing 
the  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty. 


eco  nomy. 


PRESIDEKT  KENNEDY  REVERSES  TREND 

When  President  Kennedy  took  ofBce  in 
January  of  1961,  the  Nation  was  in  the 
midst  of  its  third  recession  in  7  years. 
To  fight  unemployment  and  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again,  President  Kennedy 
stepped  up  the  release  of  funds  for  Fed- 
eral procurement,  for  highway  construc- 
tion, and  other  public  works.  He  called 
for  the  enactment  of  a  bold  antirecession 
program. 

Congress  supported  President  Kennedy 
in  enacting  legislation  such  as  public 
works,  manpower  training,  educational 
aid,  and  development  programs  designed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  help  the 
unemployed  find  jobs. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CARRIES  ON 


or  ECONOBCIC    PHILOSOPHIES 

Senator  Russell  Long  put 

language  in  a  Senate  speech 

pointed  to  the  cleavage  between 

Repfiblican  smd  Democratic  Parties. 

said: 


a  difference  of  fundamental  eco- 
philosophy — a   difference   which   has 
throughout  our  history  as  a  Nation, 
part  ctilarly  during  the  current  century, 
d!  Bference  is  between  those  who  be- 
an economy  of  scarcity  and  those 
In  an  economy  of  abundance; 


bellsve 


During  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  the  Kennedy  programs  were 
expanded  and  refined.  In  the  second 
session,  imder  President  Johnson,  tax  cut 
legislation  was  enacted  to  further  en- 
courage growth  and  increased  job  oppor- 
tunities.   It  had  my  support. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  provided  the 
biggest  tax  cut  in  our  Nation's  history — 
$11.5  billion  in  individual  and  corporate 
incomes.  Designed  to  bring  our  economy 
to  its  fullest  potential,  the  largest  share 
of  the  individual  tax  cut  is  going  to  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less — and 
this  group  accounts  for  85  percent  of  all 
taxpayers — an  additional  $2.2  million  per 
month  has  gone  to  residents  of  the  three 
counties  of  the  sixth  district  as  a  result 
of  the  tax  cut  bill.  Business  gains  have 
resulted  from  the  $2.5  billion  investment 
incentive  for  modernization  and  expan- 
sion, the  corporate  tax  cut  of  more  than 


$2  billion,  and  the  release  of  mUllans  of 
dollars  into  the  spending  stream. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

Also  passed  was  the  historic  Economic 
Opportimity  Act,  or  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram,  designed  to  open  the  door  of  oppor. 
tunity  a  little  wider  for  more  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  have  put  strong  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  a  balanced  economy.  Both 
recognized  the  real  waste  in  our  Nation, 
a  waste  which  results  from  mass  unem- 
ployment and  lost  productivity.  Thia 
loss  in  real  wealth  runs  into  imtold  bil- 
lions  of  dollars.  The  drive  for  legislation 
to  help  our  Nation's  youth  reflects  the 
concern  of  the  President  about  loss  of 
talent  and  brainpower  due  to  our  failure 
to  meet  growing  educational  needs. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
meeting  public  and  human  needs,  there 
is  deep  concern  about  the  many  citizens 
who  are  not  sharing  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  that  most  of  our  citizens  have 
enjoyed.  The  President's  program  for 
Appalachia,  his  war  on  poverty,  his  dedre 
to  improve  social  security,  and  his  efforts 
for  improved  educational  and  job  oppor- 
tunities are  all  part  of  his  program  to 
keep  our  Nation  strong  and  forever  mov- 
ing forward. 

The  poverty  program  focuses  attention 
on  the  needs  of  the  35  million  Americana 
who  live  beneath  the  poverty  line.  It 
sets  up  educational,  vocational,  and  work 
programs  for  young  people,  provides 
technical  aid  and  grants  for  community 
projects,  provides  aid  for  the  rural  poor 
and  migratory  laborers,  and  allows  con- 
cerned citizens  to  join  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  and  serve  as  teachers  and  advisers. 

THE    "EDUCATION"   CONGRESS 

Without  progress  in  education,  there 
will  be  no  progress  in  society.  A  free  na- 
tion can  rise  no  higher  than  the  stand- 
ards of  excellence  set  in  its  schools  and 
colleges.  Yet  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers,  adequate  school  facilities,  and 
proper  finances  so  outweighs  their  actual 
supply  that  the  United  States  suffers 
from  an  education  gap  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.  And  the  gap  is  growing 
larger. 

John  F.  Kennedy  sent  Congress  a  spe- 
cial message  on  education  In  late  Janu- 
ary 1963,  requesting  us  to  "keep  an  eye 
on  the  whole  system"  of  education  so 
that  all  Americans  might  "develop  their 
talents  to  the  utmost."  The  88th  Con- 
gress responded  so  emphatically  to  his 
request  that  it  was  called  the  education 
Congress.  Here  are  a  few  projected  re- 
sults of  education  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress. 


COLLEGE    EDUCATION 

The  College  Facilities  Construction 
Act,  called  the  brick  and  mortar  act,  en- 
couraged construction  of  college  class- 
rooms, new  junior  colleges,  and  new  grad- 
uate schools  to  accommodate  7  million 
young  people  entering  colleges  in  the 
next  7  years.  Amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will  extend 
a  program  of  loans  for  college  education 
to  between  70,000  and  90fi00  new  stu- 
dents; 600,000  students  have  already  re- 
ceived loans  under  this  act. 

All  this  legislation  had  my  support. 


VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

This  congress  passed  three  bmsj-ln- 
,,Sz  key  sections  of  the  poverty  bUl— 
Si^'^prove  work-study  and  work- 
!°  .Xrorograms  of  vocational  educa- 
In^o?  the  first  time  the  Federal 
TvevZnt  will  cooperate  with  the 
SsZ  finance  experimental  programs 
!f  viational  education  and  construc- 
ts^ new  vocational  education  fa- 

cilities. 

PROGRESS   ON    MENTAL    HEALTH 

Tn  response  to  President  Kennedy's 
niPA  for  a  bold  new  approach  to  attack 
SStel  iUness  and  retardaUon.  Congress. 
Sr  the  first  time,  acted  on  a  progwim 
tS  meet  our  largest  health  problem.    The 
uZtx    Health    Act   of    1963    provides 
orants  for  the  construction  of  conunu- 
Sty  mental  health  centers,  emphasizing 
rare  and  treatment  in  patients    home 
communities.    It  also  authorizes  a  broad 
program  to  prevent  and  treat  mental 
retw-dation    by    providing    States    and 
communities  with  needed  research,  man- 
power  development,    and   faahties  for 
health    education,    rehabihtation,    and 
vocational  services. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety  and  as 
a  member  of  the  joint  Senate-House 
conference  committee  which  approved 
this  important  mental  health  legislation, 
I  was  invited  by  President  Kennedy  to 
the  White  House  to  take  part  in  cere- 
monies when  the  bill  was  signed.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  noted  that  the  act  "was 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  88th  Congress  " 

My  House  subcommittee  also  helped 
steer  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  through  the  Con- 
gress It  was  a  3 -year  program  for  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  medical, 
dental  and  related  professional  schools, 
including  colleges  of  podiatry,  and  a  6- 
year  program  of  loans  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

The  effect  of  these  programs  will  be 
more  fully  realized  when  they  are  com- 
pleted and  in  full  operation. 

Due  to  my  efforts  for  this  legislation, 
the  American  Foot  Health  Foundation 
presented  me  with  their  1964  Foot  Health 

Aw&rd 

In  the  previous  Congress  I  also  received 
the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  Public  Health  for  helping 
to    improve    public    health    personnel 
training  through  sponsorship  of  the  Hill- 
Rhodes  Act  of  1958,  authorizing  Federal 
grants  for  the  training  of  needed  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel.    My 
legislation  was  a  forerunner  of  the  his- 
torymaking  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion  Assistance    Act    and    the    Nurses 
Training  Act  of  1964,  both  of  which  wUl 
help  combat  the  shortages  of  needed 
medical  and  health  professionals  in  our 
growing  country. 

Two  other  awards  were  presented  to 
me  for  my  efforts  on  health  legislation. 
One  was  presented  by  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Stebbins  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
representing  the  Association  of  Schools 
of  Public  Health.  The  other  was  a  pres- 
entation by  the  Indoor  Sports  Club,  a 
national  organization  of  handicapped 
citizens. 
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Education  should  not  stop  in  the  class- 
room—It should  be  fostered  for  all  a  citi- 
zen's life.  This  year  Congress  authorized 
$20  million  in  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  Ubrary  construction, 
and  $25  million  for  development  of  other 
library  services. 

I  voted  for  this  legislation. 

HOUSING    LEGISLATION 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  which  I  sup- 
ported authorized  $1.2  biUion  for  urban 
renewal,  for  45,000  new  public  housing 
units,  for  loans  for  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly, for  farm  housing,  and  for  other  pro- 
grams. This  was  supplemented  by  ex- 
tensions of  a  rental  housing  program  for 
the  elderly  In  rural  areas  and  by  a  pro- 
gram to  construct  19,800  housing  units 
units  on  military  bases.  My  proposal  for 
presubsldence  payments  for  homes  dam- 
aged by  mine  cave-ins  was  included  in 
this  legislation. 

CONSERVATION 

This  Congress  with  my  support  ap- 
proved a  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  permanently  preserving  9.1 
million  acres  of  federally  owned  lands  In 
their  primeval,  untrammeled  state.    The 
lands  finally  Included  in  the  system  will 
be  a  paradise  for   sportsmen  and  for 
campers  who  really  want  to  "rough  it"  in 
the  splendor  of  untouched  nature.    Over 
the  next  10  years  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  are  to  make 
recommendations    concerning     possible 
inclusion  in  the  system  of  nearly  52  mil- 
Uon   more   acres   of   Government   land 
now  classified   as  "primitive"   national 
forests,  national  park  areas,  seashores 
and  game  ranges  or  refuges. 

Also  enacted  into  law  with  my  support 
was  the  Important  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  of  1964  to  assist  the  States 
in  providing  adequate  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  meet  growing  public 
needs  This  legislation  wlU  be  especially 
helpful  in  the  Sixth  District  where  new 
highways  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources to  attract  tourists  will  further 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment. 

VETERANS 


Veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  U  and 
the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows  and 
chUdren  were  not  forgotten  by  this  Con- 
gress.    H.R.   1927,  which  had  my  full 
support,  mcreased  veterans  pensions  by 
excluding   certain  types  of   income   m 
determining  pension  beneflts.   These  ex- 
clusions amount  to  10  percent  of  pay- 
ments to  an  Individual  under  any  public 
or   private   retirement   annuity.     Cash 
benefits  accruing  to  veterans  under  this 
bill  alone  are  estimated  at  more  than 
$330  million  during  the  next  5  years. 

H  R  1927  was  a  fitting  climax  to  other 
veterans'  legislation  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress.  Other  legislation:  Increased 
payments  to  parents,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  disabilities;  permitted  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  waive  re- 
covery on  defaulted  home  loans  in  cer- 
tain hardship  cases;  provided  education- 
al assistance  to  children  of  veterans  with 
total  and  permanent  service-connected 
disabUity;    extended    disabUity    income 


provisions  of  national  service  life  Insxir- 
ance  policies  through  age  65  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  authorized  a  5-year 
$25  million  program  of  matehing  aid  to 
States  for  nursing  faculties  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes. 

Legislation  which  I  and  several  other 
Members  introduced  for  a  World  War  I 
pension  was  put  over  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Congress  enacted  hito  law  the  first 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  in  100 
years.  It  took  a  much-needed  step  to- 
ward guaranteeing  to  a  minority  of 
Americans  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens have  long  enjoyed.  It  gave  to  all 
Americans  what  Pennsylvania  had  al- 
ready legislated  for  every  resident  within 
its  borders.  ^     ^  , 

Ignoring  the  Issue  or  failing  to  take 
positive  national  action  on  civil  rights 
would  only  delay  the  inevitable  and  nec- 
essary, and  intensify  the  hazards  of 
change.  An  overwhelming  majority  in 
Congress  voted  to  enact  the  legislation. 

The  bill  does  not  in  any  manner  estab- 
lish so-called  quotas  whereby  Negroes 
must  be  hired  to  replace  Caucasians,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  seniority  rights  of  union 
or  nonunion  workers. 

The  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
are  morally  right,  intellectually  sound, 
legally  correct,  and  socially  necessary. 

SOCIAL    SECURITT    AMENDMENTS 

Both  Houses  have  approved  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  ^as  well  as  a 
broadening  of  ehgibiUty  requirements 
for  the  program.  The  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $7  a  month.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  social  security  bill  includes 
a  modified  hospitalization  program 
financed  through  social  security. 

The  passage  of  a  social  security  biu 
has  been  delayed  by  the  dispute  over 
the  inclusion  of  medicare.  Those  of  us 
who  support  an  expanded  social  security 
program  seek  enactment  of  the  bill  be- 
fore adjournment.  As  this  is  written  the 
final  decision  has  not  been  made. 

I  strongly  support  social  security  and 
efforts  to  improve  the  program.  In  a 
Nation  that  worries  about  its  surpluses, 
automation,  and  increasing  production, 
retired  elderly  citizens  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  out  their  twilight 
years  without  the  fear  of  crippling  ill 
health,  poverty,  and  neglect. 

In  a  House  speech  during  the  social 
security  debate,  I  pointed  to  the  need  of 
coverage  for  all  citizens  over  age  65  in- 
cluding those  who  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  coverage  during  their 
working  life.  I  urged  that  benefits  be 
paid  on  retirement  at  age  60  to  both  men 
and  women.  I  also  proposed  a  ceiling  on 
individual  social  security  taxes  which 
now  put  a  heavy  burden  on  lower  income 
workers  and  called  for  a  partial  financing 
from  the  General  Treasury  to  meet 
future  needs. 

Social  security  became  an  issue  at  the 
GOP  convention  in  San  Francisco.  Ex- 
tremist elements  now  infiuential  In  the 
Republican  Party  have  opposed  what 
they  call  compulsory  social  security. 
The  John  Birch  Society  and  other 
extremist  groups  would  repeal  it.     At 
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their  natioi  lal  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Toung  Re  mblicans  also  opposed  com- 
pulsory soc  al  security. 

New  Yoi  k  Governor  Rockefeller  op- 
posed thes !  GOP  extremists  by  pointing 
out  that  he  social  security  program 
woiild  be  ;  :illed  if  the  compulsory  pro- 
vision shoild  be  repealed. 

Prom  itsi  beginning  social  security  has 
been  a  controversial  issue  as  it  is  sure 
to  be  in  t$is  presidential  election  year. 

rOREION    POLICY 
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NATIONAL    SECDKJTY 


Percent  of  all  money  spent  by 
went  for  a  purpose  to  which 
would   subscribe — main- 
strongest  Defense  Establish- 
Ihe  world.    This  sum  is  eight 
.  than  the  total  financing  of 
education,  labor,  and  welfare 
the  second  largest  category  of 
silending  which  accounts  for  only 

of  the  national  budget. 
u4der  the  responsible  and  effec- 
of  Secretary  McNamara, 
las  been  a  guidepost  in  defense 
Last  fiscal  year  alone  more 
billion  was  saved  through  pru- 
management,  and  this  with- 
way  impairing  our  Nation's 
lefense  posture.    On  the  con- 
military  might  today  is  greater 
time  in  history, 
r^ult  of  our  space  effort  was 
pointed  out  with  the  recent 
Ranger  moonshot,  an  historic 
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who  describe  all  space  ven- 
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KETAUVEK  AND  WALTER 


In  add  tion  to  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, dej  tti  claimed  two  other  outstand- 
ing and  prominent  Americans  during 
the  88th  Congress.  They  were  Senator 
Estes  Ke  auver,  of  Tennessee,  and  Con- 
gressmai  Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. :  Joth  of  these  men  were  very 
dear  frie  ids  of  mine.  Walter  was  dean 
of  the  P(  nnsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation. iCefauver  was  best  known  as  a 
fighter  a  :ainst  corruption  and  crime. 

I  was  :losely  associated  with  Senator 
Kefauvei  when  I  served  as  chairman  of 
a  House  Subcommittee  on  Morals  and 
Ethics.     President    Kennedy     declared 


that  Kefauver's  devotion  to  the  public 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  people  made 
him  a  powerful  influence — and  his  death 
deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of  its  great- 
est leaders. 

Indeed,  death  has  deprived  our  coun- 
try of  three  of  its  greatest  leaders. 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  two  major 
pieces  of  farih  legislation.  In  1963  it 
voted  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program 
authorizing  payments  to  producers  who 
voluntarily  reduce  their  feed  grain  acre- 
age. The  controversial  Wheat-Cotton 
Act,  which  I  opposed,  became  law  in 
1964. 

Legislation  to  extend  important  farm 
programs  under  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  also  approved 
with  my  support.  Under  these  programs 
over  S2  million  in  necessary  Federal  as- 
sistance has  aided  Sixth  District  farm 
families. 

DEMOCR.\TIC    WHIP 

In  this  Congress  I  again  served  as 
assistant  House  whip  and  floor  leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  delega- 
tion. As  a  party  whip.  I  worked  with 
House  and  Senate  leaders,  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  later  with  President 
Johnson,  in  seeking  enactment  of  their 
progressive  programs. 

My  attendance  record  was  again  one 
of  the  highest  in  Congress. 

COMMITTEE    ASSIGNMENTS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  several   subcommittees. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress I  was  elected  to  the  important 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
headed  by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills. 

COPTER    TRIP    WITH    PRESIDENT 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  honored  by 
President  Johnson  with  an  invitation  to 
fly  with  him  and  his  wife.  Lady  Bird,  in 
the  presidential  helicopter  from  the 
White  House  lawn  to  Harrisburg.  It 
was  a  thrilling  experience  which  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  personal  interest  and  help 
to  our  district.  Two  years  before,  I  re- 
ceived a  similar  invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  but  unfortunately  was 
held  in  Washington  by  a  night  session 
of  Congress. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

District  offices  have  been  opened  in 
each  of  the  three  counties  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  in  order  to  better 
serve  constituents.  They  are  located  in 
Simbury,  Pottsville,  and  Reading. 

Hundreds  of  students  and  club  groups 
come  to  Washington  to  visit  their  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  to  tour  its  historic 
sights.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  welcome 
and  meet  them  and  to  help  make  their 
visit  an  interesting  and  educational 
experience. 


September  2^ 

The  many  individual  citizens  who  have 
visited  my  district  and  Washington  of- 
flees  were  welcomed  and  afforded  all  poel 
sible  cooperation  and  help.       , 

BALLOT  FRAtTDS 

Many  Northumberland  County  citizens 
have  written  to  me  to  request  the  Justice 
Department  to  oversee  the  balloting  in 
Northumberland  County  this  year.  Deep 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  no  final 
decision  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
contested  election  in  last  year's  county 
commissioners'  contest.  Protests  per- 
tain to  the  handling  of  absentee  ballots 
peddled  in  county  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions and  charges  of  violations  of  the 
election  law. 

Disappointment  has  been  expressed 
over  failure  of  the  State  attorney  general 
to  investigate  voting  fraud  charges  and 
take  necessary  steps  to  protect  the  bal- 
loting in  Northumberland  this  year. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  before 
his  resignation.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
in  a  local  election  contest,  the  Justice  De- 
partment  will  be  prepared  to  act  against 
any  violation  that  may  occur  in  North- 
umberland this  year  because  it  will  be  a 
Federal  election. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  a  free  elec- 
tion choice  is  one  of  our  Nation's  sacred 
principles.  To  protect  this  right,  the 
people  of  Northumberland  County  can 
be  of  help  by  promptly  reporting  any  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  dishonesty  in  this  Im- 
portant election  year. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT 

Substantial  economic  progress  is  evi- 
dent throughout  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  legislative  program. 

Unemployment  in  Northumberland 
and  Schuylkill  Counties  has  declined  to 
less  than  half  its  1960  level.  It  has 
dropped  from  15  percent  to  less  than 
7i'2  percent.  In  Berks  County  it  has 
dropped  to  below  5  percent. 

The  increase  in  jobs  was  made  possible 
by  the  impact  of  the  administration's 
antirecession  program  and  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  local  community  leaders  and 
public  officials  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
Federal  aid  programs. 

In  the  past  2  years  approximately  $30 
million  has  come  into  our  district  In 
Federal  assistance  for  public  works,  sani- 
tation, housing,  area  redevelopment, 
small  business,  highway,  recreational, 
farm  aid  and  water  projects.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  voted  for  legislation 
making  these  projects  possible,  and  to 
have  given  my  full  cooperation  to  local 
officials  applying  for  needed  Federal 
assistance. 

HIGHWAYS 


In  the  last  2  years  $2.5  million  came 
to  our  district  in  highway  assistance.  The 
Keystone  Shortway  and  the  Anthracite 
Expressway  are  outstanding  examples  of 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  help- 
ing to  meet  State  and  local  needs.  Un- 
der Governor  George  M.  Leader  both 
projects  were  first  initiated  and  planned 
with  Federal  cooperation — 90  percent  of 
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the  cost  was  supplied  by  the  Federal 

°^^eTompieted  highway  projects  will 
?P  the  Sixth  District,  and  especially 
^*rnaf  regions,  more  accessible  to  tour- 
^^  nH  iStry  and  have  given  a  major 
Zt'to^^^^  development  and  em- 
J^ent  in  our  district. 

URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING 

Ten  million  dollars  has  been  provided 
for  housing  and  urban  renewal  m  Read- 
S  anrPottsville  and  for  urban  renewal 
n^ni^S  in  other  district  communities. 
^  PottTville  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
re?  nihe  last  few  years  and  is  moving 
*«^«rd  with  urban  renewal  and  rede- 
SmenTprojects,  industrial  redevelop- 
mS  and  other  programs  to  provide  un- 
S-ove'd  public  facilities  to  meet  public 
Ss  and  to  provide  needed  job  oppor- 

^^^The^elderly  housing  projects  going  up 
in  pottsville  are  a  credit  to  the  comnju- 
Sty  reflecting  intelligent  and  enlight- 
S  leadership  of  public  officials  and 
community  leaders. 

T^Reading  the  third  elderly  housing 
nroiect  is  being  constructed.  Reading 
wi  the  first  city  in  the  Nation  to  have 
rrelderly  housing  project.  I  was  glad 
to  play  a  role  in  making  this  possible. 
Other  cities  in  our  district  should  explore 
the  possibility  of  an  elderly  housing  proj- 
ect. My  office  will  give  all  possible  sup- 
port to  such  efforts. 

COALDALE  MINE  CAVE-IN   PROBLEM 

Owners  of  properties  damaged  by  mine 
cave-ins  will  receive  pre-subsidence  value 
for  their  homes  as  a  result  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  and  helped  pass.  This 
was  good  news  for  families  vacated  from 
the  area  where  the  renewal  project  is  lo- 
cated. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  SIXTH  DISTRICT 

Sewage  drainage,  water  system  and 
other  public  works  construction  projects 
were  granted  over  $6  million  by  Federal 
agencies  during  the  88th  Congress. 
These  funds,  to  which  local  communities 
and  businesses  contributed  percentage 
shares,  not  only  helped  build  needed 
public  facilities  and  provided  funds  for 
business  expansion,  but  created  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  man-months  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Sixth  District. 

Public  works  and  sewer  and  water  con- 
struction grants  were  made  to  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Sixth  District  in- 
cluding Cumru,  Fleetwood.  Spring  Town- 
ship and  Sinking  Spring  in  Berks  Coun- 
ty; Pottsville.  Cressona,  Coaldale  and 
Tamaqua  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  Mil- 
ton, Sunbury  and  Watsontown  in  North- 
umberland County. 

Pubhc  works  planning  advances, 
amounting  to  over  $600,000  were  ap- 
proved to  help  plan  sanitation,  hospital, 
parks  and  educational  facilities  in  com- 
munities in  each  of  our  three  counties. 

Several  Sixth  District  industrial  de- 
velopment corporations  were  given  loans 
totaling  almost  $600,000.  Included 
among  these  were  loans  to  the  Mount 
Carmel  District  Industrial  Foundation 
for  expansion  of  the  Arcwire  Corp..  to  the 
Shamokin  Area  Development  Corp.  for 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding;  and  to 
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the  Greater  Tamaqua  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Enterprises  for  construction  of 
sewer  lines  and  an  access  road  to  Tide- 
water Industrial  Park. 

WATER,    nSH    AND    WILDLIFE 

Over  $550,000  was  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  ground  water  and 
surface  water  research,  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  aid,  and  for  mine  safety  in 
the  sixth  district. 

A  $100,000  appropriation  was  approved 
to  begin  preliminary  planning  and  engi- 
neering work  on  the  proposed  Blue 
Marsh  Dam  in  Berks  County;  $1  mUlion 
was  appropriated  with  my  assistance  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Blanchard  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    LOANS 

Also  important  to  the  quickened  pace 
of  economic  progress  in  the  sixth  dis- 
trict was  the  almost  $2.5  mUllon  in  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  loans 
granted  to  firms  in  each  of  the  three 
counties.  Most  of  these  loans  were  for 
construction,  purchase  of  equipment  or 
machinery  or  for  purchases  of  inventory, 
and  thus  helped  stimulate  the  entire 
economy  and  created  additional  jobs. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    AIDS    SIXTH    DISTRICT 

Every  month  almost  $5  million  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  comes  into  the  sixth 
district  counties  of  Berks,  Northumber- 
land, and  Schuylkill  for  the  aged,  dis- 
abled, widows  and  dependents.  Over 
70.000   sixth   district    residents   receive 

these  benefits.  v,,  ^  «<4-< 

Besides  helping  aged  and  disabled  citi- 
zens and  their  families,  it  is  an  important 
business  stimulant. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

In  this  Congress,  as  in  the  past,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  I  believe  to  be  in 
the  public  interest.  As  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, some  of  my  proposals  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Some  were  passed  in 
amended  form,  or  as  part  of  an  omnibus 

bill. 

These  are  some  of  the  bills  I  introduced 
in  this  Congress.    They  would: 

Raise  income  tax  exemptions  from  $600 

to  $800;  ..     04.  4. 

Provide  further  opportunity  to  State 
and  local  employees,  including  school- 
teachers, to  elect  coverage  under  social 

security;  ,        _,     .     .    .^ 

Allow  social  security  benefits  to  both 
men  and  women  at  age  60 ; 

Grant  deduction  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses to  handicapped  persons  for  trans- 
portation expenses;  ,  „^„„„t 

Increase  to  $1,800  the  annual  amount 
individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  while 
receiving  social  security  benefits; 

Allow  pre-subsidence  value  for  homes 
damaged  by  cave-ins  when  acquired  for 
urban  renewal; 

Authorize  commerce  Conamittee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  ascerta  n 
need  for  improvements  in  passenger  train 

''?Jo^de  a  pension  for  World  War  I 

"""Sde  for  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  expansion  for  commu- 
nity  junior  colleges; 


Increase    minimum    monthly    social 
security  benefits. 

PART  OF  NATIONAL  PROSPERITT 

Local  projects  have  contributed  to 
community  progress  and  are  an  example 
of  administration  programs  responsible 
for  the  history-making  44  months  of  our 
Nation's  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. ^  .     ^v. 

Opponents  of  President  Johnson  m  tne 

Congress,  and  particularly  extremist  ele- 
ments throughout  the  Nation,  have  op- 
posed Federal  assistance  programs  which 
have  helped  our  district  and  the  Nation. 
They  have  charged  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  too  big  and  strong,  that 
our  freedom  Is  being  lost  and  that  ini- 
tiative is  being  destroyed. 

The  truth  is.  President  Johnson  has 
said,  that  far  from  crushing  the  individ- 
ual; Government  at  its  best  liberates  him 
from  the  enslaving  forces  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

Does  the  Government  subvert  our 
freedom  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem which  guards  our  people  against 
destitution  when  they  are  too  old  to 
work'  Does  Government  undermine  our 
freedom  by  bringing  electricity  to  the 
farm,  by  controlling  fioods.  or  by  ending 
bank  failures?  Is  freedom  lessened  by 
efforts  to  abate  pollution  in  our  streams 
or  by  efforts  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  cure  of  crippling  and  kilhng 

diS6£LS6? 

Is  freedom  really  diminished  by  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  harmful  drugs,  by  pro- 
viding school  lunches  for  our  children, 
by  preserving  our  wilderness  areas,  or  by 
improving  the  safety  of  our  airways?  Is 
freedom  betrayed  when  in  1964  we  re- 
deem the  pledge  made  a  century  ago  by 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation?  Those 
of  us  who  support  President  Johnson  say 
emphatically.  "No." 

In  President  Johnson's  words  these 
programs  "are  the  goals  of  a  compas- 
sionate government  which  keeps  faith 
with  the  trust  of  its  fathers  and  cherishes 
the  future  of  its  children.  Through  com- 
passion for  the  pUght  of  one  individual. 
Government  fulfills  its  purpose  as  the 
servant  of  all  the  people." 

These  words  of  President  Johnson  are 
the  answer  to  his  critics,  particularly 
extremist  elements  which  have  opposed 
the  programs  I  have  mentioned. 

Basically  the  future  of  our  free  society 
hinges  upon  whether  or  not  we  as  a  free 
people  can  work  out  rational  and  respon- 
sible policies  to  deal  with  these  central 
questions:  How  do  we  keep  America  fully 
employed,  how  do  we  harness  the  in- 
creasing abundance  that  is  now  withm 
our  grasp  and   relate   that  abundance 
to  the  unmet  needs  in  education,  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  highway  development, 
resource  development,  and  many  other 
things  that  make  up  the  long  list  of 
unfinished    work    on    the    agenda    of 
America's  democracy? 

The  best  answer  to  these  questions.  I 
believe,  is  continuation  of  the  Kennedy- 
johnson  program  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 
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Frid  kY,  September  25, 1964 
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September  ss     I      i96^ 


SENATE 


_„  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
to  order  by  the  President  pro 


,  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
offered     the     following 


^her,  God,  who  looketh  not  upon 

iiings,  but  upon  the  kingdom 

life,  where  are  the  supreme 

destiny:  In  this  age  of  auto- 

1,  of  clever  gadgets,  of  inge- 

save  us,  we  pray,  from 

the  boastful  display  of  these 

( if  physical  might  as  expressing 

achievements  of  a  nation — ours 

Let  us,  rather,  set  up  to 

_  world  an  exhibition  of  honor 

led,  of  vows  sacredly  kept,  of  hu- 

everywhere   defended,   of 

mfettered,  and  of  spiritual  veri- 
above  self-centered  materlal- 
to  surpassing  others  in  a 
(domination.  ^ 

_  land  of  our  hope  and  prayer 
an  agitated  world  the  splendor 
which  comes  of  purity  and  of 
to  simple  justice  due. 
it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
is  the  light  of  men.    Amen. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Te  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Bi4r.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  Jl.  8050.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional  reg- 
istries operated  by  nurses'  professional  as- 
sociations (Rept.  No.  1602);  and 

HJl.  12253.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1601). 


re<  uest 


10  us 
of 
Sep  tember 


THE  JOURNAL 

of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
consent,  the  reading  of  the 
the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 

23.  1964i  and  Thursday, 

24,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


umiiIation  op  debate  during 
morning  hour 
reiiuest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
consent,  statements  during 
moriing  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 


T^TT.TJ;  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

S.  3221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raimundo 
de  la  Torre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.   BENNETT: 

S.  3222.  A  bin  to  amend  section  379d(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  in  order  to  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  such  section  wheat  which 
is  produced  or  processed  solely  for  donation 
to  needy  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepsirate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELX)    (for    Mr.    Ken- 
nedy) : 

S,  3223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Agular 
Duarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.   KEATING: 

S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs;  to 
the   Committee   on   Public    Works. 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  StatH 
has  declared  that  there  wlU  be  heU  *  J. 
gantic  world's  fair  in  the  United  Stat«s  ta 
the  year  1976  to  celebrate  the  two  centurte 
of  Independence  of  this  Nation;  ana  ^^ 
Whereas  the  first  city  In  the  United  Statu 
to  conunence  planning  for  a  gigantic  worhK 
fair  to  be  held  in  the  year  1978  to  ooq. 
memorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  tbe  jal 
dependence  of  this  Nation  was  the  city  tf 
Chicago  where  such  planning  was  commenced 
In  the  year  1954  through  a  group  of  public 
spirited  citizens  residing  in  the  State  of  nu. 
nois  and  which  group  constituted  the  Ckxal 
mlttee  of  '76;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago,  located  In  the 
geographic  heart  of  the  United  States,  la  th» 
proper  place  to  observe  and  celebrate  thli 
epic  and  historic  event,  since  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  hoiising  facilities,  and 
restaurant  accommodations  of  the  city  (^ 
Chicago  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  tbc 
world  and  since  the  city  of  Chicago  baa  a 
record  of  sponsoring  successful  world's  fain, 
such  as  the  Colymblan  Exposition  in  laoj 
and  the  Centilry  of  Progress  in  1933;  and 
since  by  1976  the  city  of  Chicago  will  not  have 
sponsored  a  world's  fair  for  more  than  40 
years;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  preai^ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Co<4 
County,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ot 
Illinois  have  gone  on  record  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  holding  of  a  world's  fair  In 
Chicago  In  the  year  1976,  and  responsible  and 
important  planning  has  already  taken  place 
toward  the  objective  of  holding  such  a  world*! 
fair  in  Chicago  in  1976:  Now,  therefore,  be  U 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    (the   House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  view  with  great  favor  and  encourage- 
ment the  activities  of  the  Chicago  citlzena  d 
the  Committee  of  "76  in  their  efforts  to  plan  i 
world's  fair  in  Chicago  in  the  year  1976  to 
conunemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  tlu 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


ADMI  OSTRATION 
DISPOSAL 


REPORt  ON  WEAKNESSES  IN  THE 

OF  THE  TIMBER 
PROGRAM      AND      IN 
OTH^  SELECTED  ACTlVii'lES 

The  P  flESIDENT  pro  tempore  ^aid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
transmiitlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  the 
timber  pisposal  program  and  in  other 
selected  activities.  National  Park  Service, 
Depart!  lent  of  the  Interior,  dated  Sep- 
tember .964,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing rep<  rt,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Government  Operations. 


APPOI 


The 
Walteb^ 
the 
announfce 
tor  from 


Pr  isident 


ish 
ference 
ber 
pointec 


mlrrMENT  by  the  president 

PRO  tempore 
PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
in  the  chair) .    The  Chair,  for 
pro  tempore,  wishes   to 
the  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
Alabama   [Mr.  Sparkman]   as 
chairmfn  of  the  delegation  to  the  Brit- 
Coipmonwealth  Parliamentary  Con- 
to  be  held  in  Jamaica  Novem- 
1964,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
on  September  15. 


15-22 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

WORLDS  FAIR  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1976 
TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
mittee has  been  established  in  Chicago 
known  as  the  Committee  of  '76.  The 
committee  is  working  in  anticipation  of 
a  world's  fair  that  will  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  independence. 

A  concurrent  resolution  has  been  pre- 
pared to  seek  encouragement  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  this 
project.  I  submit  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
100)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  will 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
Independence  in  the  year  1976;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  there  be 
held  a  world's  fair  in  the  United  States  of 
America  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
historic  events  that  culminated  in  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
the  year  1776;  and 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  379(b)  OP 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

ACT  OF  1938,  RELATING  TO  THB 
EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  WHEAT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  avoid  un- 
intended hardship  which  resulted  from 
the  certificate  requirements  of  the  19M 
bill  making  it  necessary  to  purchase 
milling  certificates  on  all  wheat  which 
is  milled  for  human  consumption. 

The  authors  of  the  1964  act  may  not 
have  been  aware  that  there  is  a  charita- 
ble welfare  program  operated  by  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints — Mormon — which  provides  food 
and  other  necessities  without  cost  to 
those  in  need. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  requirement  to 
purchase  milling  certificates  was  not 
meant  to  disrupt  such  charitable  pro- 
grams in  their  activities  of  providing 
for  those  In  need  of  food,  nor  was  it 
meant  to  stifle  such  programs  by  impos- 
ing a  tax  on  them. 

I  have  requested  that  this  oversight 
be  corrected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture through  administrative  regula- 
tion but  I  am  introducing  the  bill  in  the 
event  that  legislative  action  is  necessary. 


I>ITO-DAT 


SAIHTS  CHXntCH   WKLFAM 
PBOGRAM 


-.   r-hnrch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Tte  Churcn  01^^^^  been  operating 
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Table  i.— Production  assignmenta  of  vtheat 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Chwch  welfare 


day 


Saints-LDS-has 


of  needy 


designated  as  the  Deseret  Mills  &  Ele- 
vators. These  mills  are  owned  by  the 
Cooperative  Security  Corp.,  which  is  the 
legal  entity  of  the  welfare  plan  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Church.    At  the  Des- 


of 
program. 


1 964 — Continued 


for  the  assistance  "i  ^*^_     gj-et  MiUs'  wheat  is  processed  into  food 


Area 


Hard 
wheat 


^  ^.^l'^:^lir:^^^  under  the  «-    wh«t, ^-^._^™«le^  ^t.^^!^^ 


n  IS  "'^^"•"^d  operates  under  the  dl 
f^JJ^^T'^^ner^    cSirch     officials 


Oquirrh  region 7\h,yXi 


of     general 


Table  \.— Production  assignments  of  wheat 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church  welfare 
program,  1964  


Area 


Hard 
wheat 


Soft 
■wheat 


Kaysville  mill  is  the  only  processing  plant 
in  "e  church  welfare  program  that 
prL  ..esses  wheat  into  food  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  1 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  be  printed 
_     _       at  this  point. 

nlzation.  'if  ^„l""J'oduc'ing'and  having  in        There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

^"^  P'°^nS,Ues  which  can  be  dispensed     ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

fSiately   ^sistance  has  been  given    follows: 

KS  in  disaster  areas,  not  only  in    

Ste^S  States,  but  also  in  Europe  and 

""J^dXm  V  more  spectacular  as- 
d^Su^  provided  in  times  of  disaster, 
SSram  is  set  up  to  provide  continu- 
SSr  for  members  of  the  church  who  are 
?J?Smr  reason  unable  to  provide  for 

^S^'church  welfare  program  encom- 
r^Ss  all   of   the   subdivisions   of   the 
ffii     Typically,  each  stak^a  stake 
?^  admiSstrative  unit  of  the  Latter- 
IfsaSts  Church  made  up  of  an  area 
SSntaSng  several  wards-a  ward  is  com- 
nSaSteto  a  parish  in  other  religious  de- 
E^inations-has  some  type  of  project 
S  confutes  to  the  overall  welfare 
program.   Some  of  the  Projects  are  agri- 
Sal.     Others    are   nonagricuitural. 
Agricultural  projects  produce  items  ^ 
v^ed  as  wheat,  milk.  eggs,  meat,  fruits. 


Soft 
wheat 


250,000 


Oquirrh  stake -- I    215,000  35.000 

Grantsville  stake S'oOO 

Keams  stake T^'fim 

North  Jordan  stake —\ .    '°'^*" 

268,000  I  300,000 


Pocatello  region.. 


American  Falls  stake. 
East  Pocatello  stake.. 

Pocatello  stake 

Portneuf  stake 

West  Pocatello  stake - 


13,271 
157,089 


97,640 


Rexburg  region - 


600,000 


Bear  Lake  repion. 


East  Rigby  stake 

Rigby  slake 

Rexburg  stake 

North  Rexburg  stake. 

Teton  stake 

Yellowstone  stake 


170,000 


230,000 
32,550 
167,450 


115.673 

"92.164 

"92,164 

143, 750 


43,750 


100,000 


Baimock  stake ,  „„  n^o 

Bear  Lake  stake 1  .^-^ 

Idaho  stake 1  ]^-^!^ 

Montpelier  stake --- 


Canadian  region. 


334.  •; 


nr    (VU 

Alberta  stake i^'fiAA 

Calpary  stake it'fiai 

I^thbridge  stake -!  *^'^l 

Taber  stake -  i^-»,° 

Taylor  stake. -- ---'  ''•^^'* 


Granite  region. 


400,000 


CHTJRCH    WHEAT    DOES    NOT   ENTER   COMMERCIAL 
CHANNELS 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no'  monetary  exchange  between  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  and  the  milling  opera- 
tion Since  producers  do  not  seU  their 
wheat  to  the  processor  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  a  monetary  value  on  it. 

All  wheat  processed  by  the  Deseret 
Mills,  both  for  food  and  animal  feeds,  is 
produced  on  church-owned  farms,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases  when  weather  condi- 
tions make  it  impossible 


to  meet  the 

=    needs  of  the  "program  from  these  fam^. 


Granite  Park  stake. 240. 000 

South  Salt  Lake  stake.— |    iotU^_  ^^ ^       _ 

85, 000  I Distribution  of  the  flour  and  cereal  prod 


Gr«en  River  region:  San  Juan  stake 


and  vegetables,  sugarbeets,  peanuts,  cot- 
ton and  wool.  Nonagricuitural  projects 
proi^eTraw  materials  from  the  oUier 
projects  and  thus  produce  canned  goods, 
clothing,  leather,  and  shoes  among  many 
other  items. 

Individual  projects  as  well  as  the  over- 
all church  welfare  program  are  non- 
profit. Monetary  needs  to  establish  and 
Sperate  projects  are  provided  through 
contributions  by  members  of  the  church 
Labor  and  technical  needs  are  pro\Jded 
primarUy  by  church  members  without 
compensation  and  the  produce  is  sent  to 
processing  centers  and  then  to  regional 
centers  for  distribution. 

Distribution  is  made  only  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  ward  bishop  and  no 
monetary  exchange  is  involved.  Al- 
though food  and  clothing  are  provided 
to  needy  persons  without  a  charge  of  any 
kind,  the  program  is  not  a  dole  and  those 
who  are  able  to  work  or  become  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  program  so  that  others 
may  receive  assistance. 

WHEAT    PRODUCTS    ARE    AN    IMPORTANT    FART    OF 
THE    WELFARE    PROGRAM 

Wheat  and  food  products  made  from 
wheat  are  an  important  part  of  the  wel- 
fare program  because  of  their  pronil- 
nence  in  most  diets.  There  are  stake 
farms  throughout  the  Intermountain 
West  and  in  Canada  which  produce 
wheat.  Table  1  shows  the  type,  amount, 
and  source  of  wheat  production  assign- 
ments for  the  current  year,  1964. 

Wheat  from  these  farms  is  shipped  to 
a  processing  plant  at  Kaysville.  Utah, 


Idaho  Falls  region. 

East  Idaho  Falls  stake. . 

Idaho  Falls  stake. 

Lost  River  stake ... 

North  Idaho  Falls  stake 
Salmon  stake 
Shelley  stake 

Juab-Sanpet«  region 


400,000 


63,441 
40,797 
39.111 
122, 744 
42.239 
91.669 


Juab  stake 
Millard  stake 
Deseret  stake 
Nevada  stake 


Mount  Timpanogos  region 


Lohi  stake 

Orem  stake 

Tlmpanogos  state 


ucts  is  made  to  the  various  regional  cen- 
ters referred  to  previously  for  use  exclu- 
sively In  the  church  welfare  program. 
Animal  feeds  produced  by  the  mill  are 
also  used  by  church  projects  and  are  not 
sold  commercially.  ^      v.    ♦ 

Table  2  Indicates  wheat  and  wheat 
products  produced  and  food  products 
distributed  by  the  program  during  the 
last  5  years.  As  would  be  expected,  dis- 
tribution of  products  varies  from  year  to 
rfioofisi  year   depending   on  the   demand.    Av- 

16.. 968    --^-555     ^^^gg  annual  distribution  is  between  1 
__|__3o^    and  IV2  million  pounds.      ^  ^^  ^  ^  . .    . 

643.000  i I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  taoie  ^ 

be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  V>o\rit. 

r^ake -I   13,5,086  I There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

"l:^^  i.::  "_::::     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Northern  Utah  region 

Bear  Riverstake      .- :|    J^S,^ 

Brighara  C  ity  stake 1*J.  ^^ 


Malad  stake 

North  Box  Elder  stnkc 

South  Bear  River  stake 


207.160 


—     as  follows: 


Table  2.— Production 


and  drsMhutron  of  .heat  and  unheal  products  of  tke  Latter-day  Saints 


Church  welfare  program, 
[In  pounds] 


Product 


Total  production: 
Flour  and  cereaL. 
Wheat 


1959 


1,463,250 
1, 880, 495 


1959-63 


1960 


1,321,600 
2, 039, 014 


Total  distribution  tor  human  consumption:  lOl,  840 


Cracked  wheat. 

Germade - ' 

^ll^C^fcpancakeandwafflefiour): 


TotaL- 


i  1,721,721 


1.721,721 


40,550 
131,882 
1,224,979 


1961 


1, 447, 809 
1,935,725 


1962 


1963 


1,312,026 
2, 617, 419 


1,179.709 
3,011,133 


1,499,251 


98,025 

39,290 

119, 714 

1.118,049 


131,892 

33,096 

76,470 

1,021.239 


101.288 
27,006 
73,642 

967.300 


1.375.078 


1,262,897         1,U»,826 


1  Bread,  flour,  and  cereals. 
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AOKICITLT  ntAL 


,  ACT  or  1964  FLACZS  A  BITKDEM  ON 
THX   CHTTXCH    FBOGRAM 

Mr.  bENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1  .  1964,  the  Agricultviral  Act  of 
1964  provided  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, cjrtiflcates  be  purchased  for  all 
wheat  E  lilled  for  human  consumption  in 
the  Uni  «d  States.  The  value  and  price 
of  whest  certificates  was  set  at  $0.70  a 
bushel  ipT  1964. 

of  these  $0.70  certificates  by 

the  Des^ret  Mills  would  place  a  burden  of 

$18,400  on  the  charitable 

of  the  church,  based  on 

wheat  distribution.    Table  3  shows 

comp  itation  of  this  figure.     Although 

ampunt  may  not  seem  to  be  unduly 

is  very  significant  in  a  program 

!  dependent  on  voluntary  con- 

tributiofis  and  labor. 

unanimous  consent  that  table  3 
._  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 


approxi  nately 


food 
1963 

a 

this 
large,  it 
which 


pr  }gram 


I  ask 
be  printed 

Ther( 
ordered 
follows 


Tabix 
LaUer 
by  the 
ductic  n) 


gj — Cost  or  burden  placed  on  the 
day  Saints  Church  welfare  program 
certificate  plan  {based  on  1963  pro- 


Cracked  vjheat 
Oennade 
Whole  w' 
White 
cake  anc 


h  "at 


flo  IT 


Totil 


of  w 


Bushels 
product! 
bushel 

Certificatf 


I  At  i.m 

!  Wheat 


was  reported 
statement 
>  At  1.44 
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Item 


flour 

(including  pan- 
wafHe  flour;. 


Distribu- 
tion 
(pounds) 


heat  used  for  food 
,  at  60  pounds  per 


cost  based  on  1963 
production -- 


101,  22S 
27.096 
73,642 

967,300 


1.169.266 


Kquiva- 

lent  pounds 

of  wheat 


1  (11. 228 

27.  096 

1 J  75, 115 

2  5 1.373,  566 


i,."7.in5 

26,283 
$18. 398. 10 


required  per  bushel  to  produce  these  products 
on  form  CCC-146  and  is  attached  to  this 


ACT  WAS  NEVER  INTENDED  TO  APPLY 
TO  SUCH  PROGRAMS 


thit 
ne  rer 


;ENNETT.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

the  wheat  certificate  program 

intended  to  apply  to  opera- 

as  that  of  the  church  wel- 


sich 


ijurpose  of  the  1964  wheat  program 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
wheat  producers  in  such  a  way 
»  increase  the  price  of  wheat  to 


Mr. 
sure 
was 
tions 
fare  program 

The 
is  statetl 
come  o 
as  not 
flour  millers 

Presi  lent  Kennedy  in  his  message  to 
agricul  ure  said : 

Chaaj  es  In  the  wheat  program  are  urgently 
needed  to  check  a  drastic  decline  In  pro- 
ducer income  from  the  1964  crop.  In  the 
absence  of  additional  legislation  it  is  es- 
timated that  wheat  producers  will  receive 
between  $500  and  $700  million  less  In  1964 
than  th  !y  did  In  1963. 

I  rewimmend  that  the  existing  law  be 
amendei  1  to  permit  producers  to  participate 
In  a  cer  Iflcate  program  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  law  should  be  designed  to  (1)  raise  the 
Income  Df  wheatgrowers  substantially  above 
what  It  would  be  In  the  absence  of  new  leg- 
islation; (2)  avoid  Increases  In  budgetary 
costs;  (  I)  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at  a 
level  w;  ilch  will  not  Increase  the  price  of 
bread  t(i  the  consumer;  and  (4)  enable  the 
United  !  itates  to  discharge  Its  responsibilities 
and  rea  Ize  the  benefits  of  the  International 
Wheat    ^eement. 


The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the  bill 
which  was  later  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  stated  that  it  "is  in  line  with 
the  President's  message  to  agriculture" 
and  added : 

Wheat  for  domestic  food  use.  however, 
would  be  priced  at  about  $2  including  the 
value  of  the  certificate.  This  is  the  level 
It  has  been  moving  at  in  recent  years  and 
the  bin  would  not  result  in  any  Increase  In  , 
the  price  of  wheat  to  flour  millers  and  there- 
fore by  itself  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  price  presently  paid  for  bread  by 
consumers. 

The  two  items  that  stand  out  in  the 
recommendation  by  the  President  and 
the  Senate  report  are: 

First.  A  program  that  would  maintain 
wheat  producers'  income,  and 

Second.  A  program  that  would  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  wheat  to  millers  or  the 
price  of  bread  to  consumers. 

Before  the  requirement  to  purchase  the 
$0.70  certificate  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
milled  for  production  of  food,  there  was 
no  monetary  cost  to  the  Cooperative 
Security  Corp.  for  the  wheat  milled  for 
the  church  welfare  program  at  the  De- 
seret  Mills  &  Elevators.  The  certificate 
payment  represents  a  milling  tax  on 
wheat  processed  by  the  church  and  adds 
exactly  70  cents  to  the  cost  of  each  bushel 
milled.  As  far  as  the  operation  of  the 
church  program  is  concerned,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
producer  is  $1.50  a  bushel  or  $2  a  bushel, 
or  for  that  matter  25  cents  a  bushel.  The 
church  program  because  it  is  not  based 
on  monetary  value  has  no  comiection 
with  the  market  price. 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  the  wheat 
legislation  is  to  maintain  the  price  pro- 
ducers receive,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
church  program  is  completely  outside 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  would  have  an 
unfair  burden  if  required  to  purchase 
certificates,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  certificate 
program. 

THE     ACT     EXCLUDES     GOVERNMENT     CHARITABLE 
PROGRAMS 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  which  remains  unchanged  by  the 
1964  amendments,  further  indicates  that 
charitable  operations  such  as  that  of  the 
welfare  program  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  were  not  meant  to  be  covered  by 
the  act: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Cor- 
poration (Commodity  Credit  Corporation), 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  shall 
make  available  any  farm  commodity  or  prod- 
uct thereof  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for 
use  in  relieving  dlstre.ss  (1)  In  any  area  In 
the  United  States  declared  by  the  President 
to  be  an  acute  distress  area  because  of  un- 
emplo3rment  or  other  economic  cause  If  the 
President  finds  that  such  use  will  not  dis- 
place or  interfere  with  normal  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Any  wheat  products  distributed  by  the 
church  welfare  program  are  given  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  distress  because  of 
unemployment  or  other  economic  cause. 
The  fact  that  these  persons  may  live  in 
an  area  which  has  not  been  designated 
as  a  distress  area  does  not  make  them 
any  less  worthy  of  assistance  as  indi- 


viduals than  those  who  are  living  in  nieh 
axeas.  ^^ 

It  also  seems  clear  that  because  chuieh 
welfare  program  wheat  production  uS 
distribution  Is  entirely  Independent^ 
commercial  production  and  never  ent» 
into  competition  with  v/heat  produS 
for  sale,  it  could  not  displace  or  Int^ 
fere  with  normal  marketing  of  agricui! 
tural  commodities  and  its  exclusion  ttm 
the  price  support  program  would  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  program. 

If  the  certificate  program  were  to  ap- 
ply to  this  operation,  it  certainly  flies  In 
the  face  of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
assist  those  who  are  not  able,  for  one  rea. 
son  or  another,  to  participate  in  the  eco^ 
nomic  well-being  which  is  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

CHURCH    HAS    COMPLIED    FULLY    WITH   THI  u» 

Despite  the  belief  of  the  church  that  lt» 
charitable  program  was  not  meant  to  be 
included  in  the  certificate  program,  an 
requirements  of  the  1964  act  and  the  en- 
suing regulations  have  been  met  by  the 
Cooperative  Security  Corp. 

On  May  18,  of  this  year,  the  wheat 
processor  registration  and  report,  fonn 
No.  CCC-146  was  filed  and  No.  0364-00- 
87  was  asfelgrted  as  a  processor  number. 
The  food  processor  certificate  undertak- 
ing, form  No.  CCC-147  was  also  filed. 

Monthly  reports  have  also  been  made 
although  there  have  been  no  payments 
because  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  there  was  no  production  at  the 
Deseret  Mills  &  Elevators. 

PRESENT   EXEMPTIONS   COTJLD   APPLT  TO  CHITKH 
PROGRAM    IF    SO    RULED 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
exemption  given  in  section  777.6  of  the 
regulations  for  wheat  grown,  processed, 
and  used  on  the  same  farm  could  apply  to 
the  church  welfare  program  because  it  li 
completely  self-contained.  Actually, 
however,  as  pointed  out  previously,  the 
producing  units  and  the  milling  opera- 
tion are  not  all  in  the  same  locality,  nor 
are  they  all  part  of  one  corporation,  al- 
though all  are  the  property  of  the  church 
and  its  ecclesiastical  subdivisions. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  to  exempt  such  programs  ad- 
ministratively but  this  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced to  lay  the  groundwork  for  legisla- 
tive action  if  the  Secretary  does  not  solve 
the  problem. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  Is  proud  of  its  welfare  pro- 
gram which  is  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  existence.  It  is  also  proud  of 
its  policy  to  take  care  of  its  own  people 
and  provide  opportunities  whereby  those 
who  are  assisted  may  contribute  to  the 
program  and  thus  maintain  their  self- 
respect  and  dignity. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  since  the 
church  program  is  fulfilling  a  desirable 
function,  in  line  with  apparent  admin- 
istration goals  and  since  its  exclusion 
from  the  certificate  program  would  In 
no  way  be  detrimental;  and  since  the 
wheat  certificate  program  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  programs  such  as  the  one 
operated  by  the  church,  an  exemption  be 
given  for  all  wheat  produced  or  milled 
solely  for  distribution  without  charge  by 
nonprofit  entities  to  needy  persons.  My 
bill  to  amend  section  379d(b)    of  the 
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slrable  e?d.  OFFICER.    The  bUl        RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN— 

T^' ^^^?^d  and  appropriately  re-        ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OF 
will  be  receiveu  joiNT  RESOLUTION 

President,  I  ask 


22881 


will   u^ 

ferred.  222)   to  amend  section 

JJfh^of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
3^?^?iq38  as  arnended,  in  order  to  ex- 
^'*  ?  from  ihe  requirements  of  such  sec 
e'^P^  *IS  which  is  produced  or  proc- 
*^°Ltoely^o  donation  to  needy  per- 
^^  fn  roduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
^o."^iVS  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
\^fu>the  committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Bartlett,  Clark,  Hart,  and 
Salinger  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  45)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 
^rnRTAL  TO  ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
*TaR  VARANS  OF  THE  UNTIED 

STATES 

vrr  TCFATTNG.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
t.^he^^k  a  joint  resolution  authorlz- 
1  ?he  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
K  united  States,  Inc.,  to  erect  a  na- 
toZ  shrine  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
in  honor  and  commemoration  of  the 
UineSans  of  Italian  descent  who  have 
died  In  our  Nation's  wars. 

It  would  be  most  fitting  and  appropri- 
ate to  have  a  memorial  in  our  Nation  s 
capital  honoring  the  many  Italian- 
Americans  who  have  served  this  country 
Tnobly  in  defense  of  freedom  for  us  all. 
such  a  monument  would  also  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  many  contributions  our 
feUow  countrymen   of   Italian   descent 

have  made. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  shrine  will  be 
borne  by  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans as  requested  by  them  in  their  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  recently  concluded 
29th  national  convention.  This  proposal 
Is  another  example  of  the  outstanding 
public  and  national  service  of  this  dedi- 
cated veterans  organization.  I  salute 
the  membership  on  their  desire  to  un- 
dertake the  erection  of  a  memorial  and 
am  honored  to  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  this  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  207)  au- 
thorizing the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE     COMMITTEE     ON     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Charlotte  Paul  Groshell,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pa- 
role for  the  term  expiring  September  30, 

1970. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  October  2.  1964,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
Remarks  by  him  and  by  Joseph  Kajeckas, 
Charg6  d'Affalres  of  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment delivered  at  the  Lithuanian  Day  cere- 
monies at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  at 
the  Lithuanian  Song  and  Dance  Festival  on 
Augiofit  23  and  24,  1964. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES    CODE.    TO    REVISE    THE 
PENSION    PROGRAMS    FOR    VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD 
WAR  II,  AND  THE  KOREAN  CON- 
FLICT (AMENDMENT  NO.  1274) 
Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)    submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1927)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension 
programs  for  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  confiict, 
and  their  widows  and  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  EXCESSIVE 
GAS  RATES 
Mr    PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
for  10  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission'  is  faced  with 
a  problem  of  conscience  in  deciding  how 
to  go  about  its  task  of  regulating  the 
price  at  which  natural  gas  is  sold  in  in- 
terstate commerce  at  the  wellhead. 

The  Congress  and  the  FPC  in  the  next 
few  years  may  be  about  to  decide  an  is- 
sue of  the  greatest  importance  to  mil- 
lions of  gas  consumers  throughout  the 

country.  ,      . 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  the  people  01 
Wisconsin  have  a  very  strong  interest 
because  they  are  among  the  35  millioii 
American  consumers  that  use  natural 
gas  and  ultimately  pay  the  bill  for  what- 


ever price  the  Commission  allows  the 
producers.  It  was  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin which  joined  with  others  in  bringing 
the  now  famous  Phillips  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  resulting  mandate 
from  the  Court  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibility    for     regulating     producer 

^^Many  Wisconsin  citizens  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts, and  in  prior  years  its  lack  of  effort, 
to  discharge  this  responsibility.    In  the 
6-year  period  between  1954  and  I960,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  all  ap- 
pearances had  little  interest  in  carrying 
out  these  responsibilities  in  an  effective 
manner.    The  Commission  purportedly 
was  attempting  to  fix  the  rates  for  each 
of  the  some  3,000  gas  producers  in  inter- 
state commerce  selling  on  an  individual 
company   cost-of-service  basis,     wnue 
the  Commission  initiated  a  few  cases, 
many  thousands  of  them  piled  up  in  a 
backlog  of  unfinished  work.     For  the 
most  part,  rate  increases  were  filed  and 
collected  subject  to  refund,  but  no  hear- 
ings were  set  and  no  effective  program 
was  in  existence  for  deciding  whether 
the  producers'  rates  were  just  and  i'ea- 

sonable.  ,       .^,  ,         .  ..  ^ 

There  has  been  much  criticism  or  tne 
Federal  Power  Commission's  past  failure 
to  implement  its  task  of  regulating  gas 
producers,  but  there  has  been  very  little 
mention  of  the  Commission's  new  pro- 
gram which  now  promises  to  clean  up 
this  backlog  in  a  manner  which  is  fair 
to  the  industry  and  which  will  protect 
gas  consumers  throughout  the  country 
against  unjustified  price  increases. 

Mr  President,  this  new  program  is  in 
serious  jeopardy  because  it  is  being  at- 
tacked by  Members  of  Congress.    There 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  it  can 
survive  these  powerful  and  serious  at- 
tacks.   In  the  past,  those  who  opposed 
Federal  power  regulation  have  succeeded 
in  winning  passage  in  both  House  and 
Senate  of  bills  which  would   take  the 
natural  gas  producers  out  from  under 
gas  regulation  and  permit  almost  any 
price    to    be    charged.    Unfortunately 
there  is  some  doubt  that  similar  bills 
would  be  vetoed  if  they  were  passed  at 
this  time. 

An  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  August  21.  1964.  written  by 
Lyle  Denniston.  entitled  "FPC  Ponders 
Natural    Gas    Price    Case    Dilemma 
points  out  the  Commission  has  devel- 
oped a  new  approach  for  regulating  pro- 
ducers which  conforms  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomics of  the  industry,  greatly  reduces 
administrative  costs  to  the  Government, 
and  at  long  last  promises  protection  to 
the  consuming  public. 

The  Commission  has  abandoned  the 
romantic   idea   that   it   could   ever   get 
around  to  holding  separate  rate  cases  for 
each  of  the  many  thousands  of  gas  pro- 
ducers and  is.  Instead,  fixing  prices  on 
a  geographic  area  basis.    The  Commis- 
sion is  fixing  a  single  area  rate  for  all 
of  the  gas  in  a  given  producing  area. 
By   this  method,  the  rates   of  several 
hundred  producers  are  fixed  in  a  single 
rate  case.    Four  area  cases  now  under- 
way will  dispose  of  the  rates  for  75  per-« 
cent  of  the   gas  flowing   in  interstate 
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commerte.  The  rate  presxnnably  rep- 
resents I  composite  picture  of  costs,  ap- 
erating  conditions,  supply  and  demand, 
and  othi  t  factors  for  that  area.  A  single 
^.™-  f<r  an  entire  area  means  that 
some  pr  xiucers  may  make  larger  profits 
than  otl  ers.  Assuming  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  price  is  a  fair  one,  it  seems  to 
me  that  here  at  long  last  is  an  example 
of  regu]  ation  which  attempts  to  fit  the 
needs  o'  the  Industry  it  regulates  and 
the  coni  umers  it  should  protect.  Triily, 
If  there  is  one  industry  in  which  there 
should  >e  an  opportunity  for  an  entre- 
preneur to  gamble  that  either  he  will 
strike  i  rich  if  he  hits  a  gusher,  or  go 
broke  il  he  hits  a  series  of  dry  holes,  it 
Is  the  o  I  and  gas  business. 

By  ft  Ing  a  ceiling  price  for  a  given 
area  wh  ich  on  the  average  is  fair  to  both 
produce  -s  and  consiuners,  it  seems  to  me 
that  th  i  Commission  Is  regulating  in  a 
manner  that  will  give  producers  the  in- 
centive and  initiative  they  need,  and  at 
the  sarie  time  protect  the  consumers 
againstlwlndfall  profits  by  the  gas  com 
panies. 

Appa  «ntly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  also  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commii  slon  is  now  carrying  out  its  man- 
.  regulate  gas  producers.  The  Su- 
<  :ourt  just  last  year,  in  the  second 
>f  the  initial  Phillips  decision, 


date  to 
preme 
round 
said: 

We  re  zogpaize  the  unusual  difficulties  In- 
herent li  I  regulating  the  price  of  a  commodltv 
such  as  natural  gas.  We  respect  the  Com- 
mission' 1  considered  Judgment,  backed  by 
sound  ai  id  persuasive  reasoning,  that  the  in- 
dividual company  cost  of  service  method  is 
not  a  f e  islble  or  suitable  one  for  regulating 
the  rat «  of  independent  producers.  We 
share  tt  e  Conunlsslon's  hopes  that  the  area 
approac  i  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion. 
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the  price  line  imtil  these  area 

decided.    They  have  encour- 

settlements  of  pending  cases 

have  already  agreed  to  re- 

$80  million  in  the  past  3  years. 
an  important  showing  of  the 
of  regulation  so  far  as  the  con- 
of  this  Nation  are  concerned, 
price  of  natural  gas  at  the  city 
_  been  stabilized  and  as  a  conse- 
retaU  rates  to  consiuners  are  no 
;oing  up.    As  the  preamble  to  the 

platform  noted: 

4pward  spiral  in  the  price  of  natiiral 

took  place  in  the  decade  of  the 

been  halted  by  vigorous  regulatory 

the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 

_*8  36  million  consvuners  of  natural 

benefited  from  rate  reductions  and 


flir 
pn  ducers 
over 


his 


And  this  is  in  total,  of  course — 
In  excel  s  of  $600  million. 


its 


Federal  Power  Commission  can 
clear  conscience  in  going  forward 
present  programs  for  discharg- 
responsibilities  under  the  Natural 
The  hearings  in  these  first 
proceedings,  which  involved  the 
Basin  area  in  parts  of  Texas 
Mexico,  have  now  been  com- 
The  he«uing  examiner  on  Sep- 
17    handed    down    his    initial 


decision.  We  await  with  interest  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  which  does, 
indeed,  promise  a  solution  to  a  problem 
of  conscience  that  has  been  with  the 
Commission  for  a  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  to  which  I  have  referred; 
another  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  September  22, 
1964,  written  by  Lyle  Denniston,  entitled 
"FPC  Chairman  Defends  Need  of  Nat- 
tural  Gas  Regulation";  and  a  press  re- 
lease reporting  the  speech  made  by  FPC 
Chairman  Swidler,  warning  of  the  effect 
of  withdrawal  of  Federal  regulation  of 
gas  production;  together  with  the  excel- 
lent address  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Swidler  before  the  annual  membership 
meeting  of  the  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Association  in  New  York  on  September 
22, 1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  21,  1964] 
A    Problem    of    Conscience — FPC    Pondees 
Natxtkal  Gas  Pric:e  Case  Dilemma 
(By  Lyle  Denniston) 
A  Government  agency  more  accustomed  to 
the   worldly   realm   of   economics   now   finds 
Itself  at  an  exalted  level: 
It  has  a  conscience  problem  to  solve. 
The     Federal     Power     Commission     must 
choose    between    making    utility    customers 
pay   large   sums   perhaps   unnecessarily,   and 
forcing  businessmen  to  abide  by  rules  mostly 
unknown  to  them. 

No  matter  how  It  chooses,  the  FPC  seems 
sure  to  be  exacting  a  penalty  from  some- 
one as  the  price  of  fairness  to  someone  else. 
Aside  from  Its  more  profound  Implications, 
this  dilemma  has  the  practical  possibility  of 
changing  or  even  reducing  FPC's  freedom  to 
make  regulatory  policy.  Conceivably,  it 
could  affect  other  regulatory  bodies,  too. 

POLICY  BY  THE  CASE 

What  faces  the  FPC  now  Is  something  of  a 
classic  problem  in  Government  by  admin- 
istrative commission — the  need  to  decide 
hard  questions  of  policy  by  a  process  that 
works  well  and  yet  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Sometimes,  commissions  have  no  trouble 
being  fair  as  they  make  policy.  That's  when 
they  pronounce  general  rules,  in  advance. 

More  often,  however,  the  Commission's 
policy  comes  out  In  smaller  lots — It  emerges, 
little  by  little,  from  decisions  in  actual  cases 
based  on  specific  facts. 

It's  not  unusual,  in  this  so-called  case-by- 
case  approach,  for  an  agency  to  put  into 
effect  new  policy  rules  in  the  very  case  in 
which  it  has  first  decided  them. 

That,  of  course,  raises  the  question  of  fair 
warning.  As  a  Federal  court  recently  asked, 
in  dealing  with  current  dilemma,  "Is  it  too 
late  for  an  agency  to  declare  the  standards 
to  be  met  by  Its  decision  holding  that  they 
have  not  been  met?" 

This  time,  the  court  said.  It  was  too  late. 
That  meant,  to  one  Commission  aid,  that 
"we  must  know  In  advance  what  we  can  only 
learn  by  experience." 

For  10  years,  the  agency  has  tried  to  find  a 
technique  for  deciding  the  kind  of  case  in- 
volved here — proposed  increases  In  natural 
gas  producer  prices.  Such  cases  have  proved 
unsuited  to  normal  case- by-case  handling 
because  of  the  complexity  of  questions  of 
individual  company  costs. 

FPC  is  now  trying  to  get  around  the  com- 
pany-by-company problem  by  setting  prices 
by  geographic  area.  But  It  has  set  aside  for 
individual  treatment  some  cases  it  believed 


could  not  wait  for  the  area  price 
There  are  700  of  these,  involving  nrwww^ 
gas  price  boosts  of  $130  million.    PPcSqbm 
to  make  policy  governing  these  caaet  uh 
went  along.  "  » 

The  case  that  has  PPC  in  trouble  mth  «, 
conscience  demanded  really  quick  >»«Timh!7 
the  Conunission  felt.  ™ 

H.  L.  B.\mt  and  other  gas  interests  hid 
asked  permission  to  raise  rates  sharply.  bT 
cause  of  the  natxire  of  gas-regulation  la* 
and  of  gas  Industry  practices,  the  propoi^ 
might  have  "triggered"  gaa  increases  at  matt 
than  $900,000  a  year,  FPC  said.  ^^ 

So,  the  Commission  speeded  up  iti  proe. 
esses,  weighed  the  Hxmt  case,  and  deciM 
against  the  proposed  higher  rates.  R«ttur 
than  let  the  companies  file  new  testimony  to 
meet  the  objections  laid  out  in  the  decisiofr- 
a  move  that  would  have  set  off  the  triggering 
effect — the  Commission  simply  dismissed  tbe 
case. 

JTJDGES  RETURN  CASE 

The  FPC  majority  then  believed  it  vu 
being  unfair  to  no  one.  It  wrote  stazuUnli 
which,  it  argued,  had  been  dictated  by  u 
earlier  ruling.  But  two  Commissioners  du. 
sented,  contending  that  the  earlier  rullnj 
in  no  way  forecast  the  result  Hunt  had  to 
follow.  Rather,  they  said,  producers  would 
have  had  to  have  been  "clairvoyant"  to  hm 
guessed  what  FPC  was  to  demand  of  than. 

The  producers  then  appealed  to  Fedeil 
Appeals  Court,  and  won.  Sending  the  can 
back  to  FPC,  the  Judges  handed  it  a  dilemau. 

It  now  can  either  give  in  to  the  court,  and 
thus  follow  procedures  that  meet  the  Judga* 
notion  of  fair  play,  but  at  the  price  of  forcing 
gas  customers  to  pay — at  least  for  a  tlmt- 
prices  that  very  likely  would  turn  out  to  be 
sharply  higher  than  FPC  would  allow. 

Moreover,  FPC  might  be  paying  a  price  of 
its  own.  It  could,  by  yielding,  forfeit  (oot 
of  the  flexibility  it  now  has  to  fashion  policy 
case  by  case.  This  might  impair  other  agen- 
cies, too,  since  court  rulings  on  one  agency 
are  often  applied  to  others. 

On  the  other  hand.  FPC  could  try  to  chil- 
lenge  the  court  ruling  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  would  be  protecting  gas  customers  and  tU 
own  prerogatives.  But  it  would  be  defend- 
ing a  proceeding  that  only  a  bare  majority  of 
its  members  thought  fair.  Even  that  major- 
ity seems  not  so  sure  now — it  has  taken  to 
defending  what  it  did  more  as  necessary  tban 
as  desirable.  Troubled  by  the  issue  of  fair- 
ness, it  may  already  have  taken  out  of  tbi 
case  some  of  its  value  as  a  precedent  wortli 
repeating. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  22,  ISM] 
FPC    Chairman    Defends    Need    of   Natctui 

Gas  RECtTLATioN — Swidler  Sees  Sharp  Rib 

IF  Government  Ends  Controls 
(By  Lyle  Denniston) 

A  Federal  regulator  today  charged  that  tin 
natural  gas  industry  would  push  prices  np 
continuously  \1  Government  controls  wen 
ended. 

Joseph  C.  Swidler.  Federal  Power  CXan- 
mission  Chairman,  went  before  the  Ind*' 
pendent  Natural  Gas  Association  to  make  bk 
first  full  defense,  in  public,  of  regulation  c( 
natural  gas  producers'  prices. 

It  seemed  clear  that  a  building  camptlfn 
among  producers  for  a  new  law  freeing  tlMO 
from  price  control  had  prompted  the  Chair- 
man's speech,  delivered  in  New  York  tWi 
morning. 

A  major  push  for  a  deregulation  bill  p«t>- 
ably  will  be  made  when  Congress  comes  bad 
in  January. 

Directly  challenging  the  producer  arffr 
ment  that  competition  will  keep  pricw  ■ 
check,  Mr.  Swidler  told  the  Industry: 

"The  principal  competition  between  pro- 
ducers (if  regulation  ends)  would  be  ln» 
race  to  see  which  company  could  be  flnt » 
set  new  price  peaks." 


196^ 

-♦-rHav    a   producers'   spokesman. 

jort  y«^*,  *i:esldent  of  the  Independent 

H^rm'^Son.  told  the  New  York 

<-r  tr.»?  sr^-t  i^:^. 

protected  ^'y;^".  free  competition." 
w"*"*^  ^^t  Ss^Say  he  said*,  shows  that 
^ffn^s  aTwSk  In  response  to  the  old 
*^^»  .iinnlv  and  demand. 
^^  °  nSst  »^.  swidler  this  morning  de- 
By  contrast.  MJ^  ^^^  ,,^yg„  ^j 

•^'*^,^d  S^  a    Sae  mercy  of  the  handful 
S'pSucer^who  control  our  major  gas  re- 

"«^-  huver^plpellnes  that  take  gas  from 

^*   ..^!„V  deliver  It  to  local  gaa  com- 

^•,"''?^r  ?ia?e  to'tie  public-would  be 

P"°'*?HmateW  in  desperation  to  pay  what- 
led  ult  mately  in^      P    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

'TJh  DlpeHne.  the  Chairman  asserted,  is 

.5^S,  Sively   limited    producing    areas 

I"?  MandrcanLt  move  to  other  sources 

^^^fJ'belnK  so.  Mr.  Swidler  added,  regula- 
tio?.?«e  pr'odu^-«  could  sit  on  their  re- 
t'°°  ,,„t„  their  terms  were  met. 
"^is  ^  pSclsely  What  happened  before 
thJm;  braked  the  upward  spiral  of  prices 
^ liTflPiri  bv  a  system  of  Interim  area  cell- 
1^*^  wh  h  «e  hoSing  the  price  line  until 
S'aJd  reasonable  rates  can  be  determined." 
the  aaency  chief  argued. 

"I^  the  free-swinging  unregulated  mar- 
v.t^  he  added,  "extreme  upward  price  fluc- 
Sations  would  become  fro^n  into  the  price 

''^bTiuiden  of  "runaway  gas  prices"  ultl- 
«Sfv  would  fall  on  the  gas-using  public. 
Td  particularly  on  home  users  of  gas  since 
Sey  can't  easily  switch  to  other  fuels,  Mr. 

^"cftinK^flgures  that  showed  producer  prices 
doS  bftween  1950  and  I960,  the  Chap- 
man se^d:  "The  need  for  producer  regulation 
SL  to  me  to  be  a  well  documented  fact 

"^^^t  yesterday,  though,  Mr.  True  caUed 
nrXcer  price  regulation  a  twilight  zone  of 
SClity.  He  said  that  the  FPC  has  tried 
?o°  10  years  to  find  a  workable  way  to  fix 
producer  prices,  and  still  hasn't  done  so. 
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[Release  by  Federal  Power  Commission,  Sept. 
22,  19641 

PPC  CHAIRMAN   SwmLER   WARNS  THAT   WlTO- 

drawal   of   Federal    REcnukTioN    of    Gas 
PRODUCTION    Could    Bring   Baci5   bt    Pro- 
ducers To  Set  New  Price  Peaks 
Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman  Jo- 
seph C.  Swidler  declared  today  that  if  Fed- 
eral regulation   of   natural    gas   production 
should  be  withdrawn   consumers  would  no 
longer    be    protected    against    runaway    gas 
prices  and   the   "principal  competition  be- 
tween producers  would  be  in  a  race  to  see 
which  company  could  be  first  to  set  new 
price  peaks." 

Chairman  Swidler,  speaking  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America  In  New  York  City. 
said  there  is  a  "clear  lesson"  In  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years  which  shows  that  effec- 
tive regulation  of  field  prices  is  the  key  to 
reasonable  rates  at  the  city  gate  and  at  the 
customer's  meter, 

"The  pyramiding  and  pancaking  of  pipe- 
line rate  increase  applications,  and  the  cor- 
responding filings  by  distributors  with  the 
State  commissions,  were  directly  traceable  to 
the  Inflation  of  field  prices;  the  pipeline  rate 
problem  and  the  distributor  rate  problem 
were  both  solved  when  field  prices  were  sta- 
bilized," he  asserted. 

The  gas  producers'  contention  that  there  Is 
competition  between  them  "which  coxild  suf- 
fice to  protect  pipelines  and  their  customers 
against  unjustified  Increases  in  the  price  of 
gas  Ignores  the  dominating  bargaining  posi- 


tion of  the  handfia  of  producers  who  control 
our  major  gas  reserves."  he  declared. 

Pointing  to  the  pipelines'  dependence  upon 
their  suppliers.  Chairman  Swidler  said  that 
producers  can  concentrate  the  Impact  of  the 
pipelines'  ever- expanding  demand  for  gas 
upon  a  small  margin  of  uncommitted  re- 
serves Each  pipeline,  he  pointed  out.  Is  tiea 
to  relatively  limited  producing  areas,  aJid  un- 
like the  purchasers  of  crude  oil  or  mlneraOB, 
cannot  move  to  other  sources  of  supply. 

"Under  these  clrcvimstances.  If  producers 
were  freed  from  regulation  they  could  sit  on 
their  reserves  until  In  desperation  the  pipe- 
lines met  their  terms."  he  declared.  By  no 
coincidence,"  he  continued,  "this  Is  Pjeclwly 
what  happened  before  the  PPC  braked  the 
upward  spiral  of  prices  In  the  field  by  a  sys- 
tem of  interim  area  ceilings  which  are  hold- 
ing the  price  line  until  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  can  be  determined  in  the  area  rate  pro- 

Chairman  Swidler  said  further  that  regu- 
lation is  the  sole  effective  means  of  protect- 
ine  eas  consumers  against  being  saddled  with 
more  than  a  Just  share  of  Joint  oil  and  gas 
production  costs  and  against  being  charged 

windfall  prices.  _„„v-+ 

"In  the  free  swinging  unregulated  market, 
with  its  multiple  one-way  price  escalation 
clauses,  the  extreme  upward  price  fluctua- 
tions would  become  frozen  Into  the  price 
structure."  he  declared.  "Should  regulation 
be  withdrawn."  he  continued,  "the  existing 
price  increase  moratoriums  would  terminate, 
the  Indefinite  escalation  clauses  would  op- 
erate once  more,  and  the  self-restraint  whldi 
governs  producers  subject  to  the  standards 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  would  diminish 

Chairman  Swidler  also  pointed  out  that 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  frequently  compete 
in  the  marketplace.  "Where  natural  gas  sets 
a  celling  on  fuel  oil  prices."  he  said,  some 
producers  may  be  In  the  position  of  compet- 
ing with  themselves,  so  that  they  would  have 
a  double  stake  In  higher  gas  prices. 

"In  the  long  run  the  protection  of  their 
natural  gas  market  Is  Important  to  the  pro- 
duction segment  of  the  Industry."  Chairman 
swidler  said.  "Not  all  the  lost  natural  gas 
business  would  be  captured  by  fuel  oil,  ne 
continued,  "and  probably  lees  In  the  fu^e 
than  at  present.  Nevertheless,"  h«i^  added, 
"we  should  keep  In  mind  that  the  natural 
Kas-fuel  oil  market  relationships  tend  to  In- 
fluence the  position  of  the  Integrated  pro- 
ducers." ^,  . 

Chairman  Swidler  said  that  studies  made 
in  connection  with  the  FPC's  National  Power 
Survey  demonstrate  a  bright  future  for  all 
sectors  of  the  energy  economy  and  particu- 
larly for  the  natural  gas  Industry. 

Chairman  Swidler  said,  "it  seems  to  nie 
that  the  inherent  economies  of  large-scale 
pipeline  transportation  assure  the  ability  of 
the  industry  to  maintain  Its  competltlvepo- 
sltlon  and  provide  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  growth,  assuming,  as  I  have  done 
throughout  this  talk,  that  we  have  learned 
our  lesson  and  that  field  prices  will  not 
again  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  hand. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech  C^airm^ 
Swidler  said  that  the  major  challenge  which 
currently  confronts  the  natural  gas  Industry 
"iTnot  one  of  supply  but  rather  of  improved 
marketing."  . 

pointing  out  that  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry h^  found  ways  to  bring  electricity 
mto^eas  of  low  consumer  density  he  s^d 
that  one  of  "the  great  responsibUities  of  the 
SituTgS  industry  is  to  find  similar  ways 
to  make  available  gas  service  in  areas  ci 
thinner    population   density   than   moat   of 

those  already  served."  

Chairman  Swidler  said  there  Is  room  for 
far  more  Intensive  research  than  has  yet 
been  conducted  on  the  technology  of  naturai 
gas  distribution  in  rural  communities.  I 
Srge  upon  you  Intensification  of  the  dxl^ 
toward  expansion  of  the  number  of  natural 


iraa  consumers  In  order  both  to  make  avaU- 
able  the  benefits  of  natural  gaa  as  broadly 
as  possible  and  to  enhance  the  future  growth 
of  the  Indxiatry." 


TH«  Public  Intdust  in  Vimcnn  Natobai. 

Gas  Beguu^tion 
(Address  by  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  Chairman. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  before  the  an- 
nual membership  meeting  of  the  Inde- 
pendent    Natural    Gas    Association.    New 
York.  N.Y..  September  22. 1964) 
Three  years  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  independent  Natural  Oas  ABSOclatlon  to 
Houston  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addrewlxg 
this  group  on  the  problems  of  the  natur^ 
RaT  Industry.     It  was  my  first  formal  talk 
Unnatural  gas  matters.    The  occasion  has 
Uved  to  my  memory.     It  was  then  that  I 
irrt  came  to  know  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
S5is^.  and  to  experience  their  kindness 
and  consideration.    At  that  time  I  bad  been 
Tmember  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  less  than  3  months  and  Chairman  for  less 
than  3  weeks.   It  was  natural,  therefore  tiiat 
I  spoke  with  far  greater  assurance  than  I 
am  able  to  do  3  years  later.    I  am  afraid  ^at 
the  rosy  Innocence  of  that  early  day  has  been 
rubbed  away  by  the  abrasive  IfssoM  of  ex- 
perience, but  I  should  like  to  thtok  that  It 
has  been  replaced  by  a  greater  measure  of 

understandtog.  ^  .».  >.    ■mn.t.A.  t 

In  revlewtog  my  earlier  talk  to  INGAA  I 
found  one  observation  which  has  a  current 
rtog  perhaps  because  It  dealt  with  a  timeless 
truth.    I  am  thtoklng  of  this  statement: 

"The  unfortvmate  men  who  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  regulattog  prices  are  not  likely 
to  be  popular.  Any  price  we  ^\^  ^l>}  *°.pe 
too  low  for  the  seller  and  too  high  for  the 
man  who  finally  pays  tiie  bill.  «•  by  any 
chance,  tiie  regulators  should  satlrfy  both 
seller  and  purchaser,  then  undoubtedly  there 
would  be  third  parties  to  say  that  the  wrong 
metiiod  was  used,  and  that  the  result  wm 
Illegal  If  there  was  ever  a  public  office  to 
which  It  was  clear  that  one  could  not  win  for 
losing,  this  Is  It."  ^  . 

Having  talked  down  the  Job  of  a  member 
of  the  FPC  let  me  quickly  add  that  while  easy 
popularity  Is  not  one  of  Its  Prerequisites,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  nevertheless  find 
their    work    full    of    fasctoation.    challenge, 
satisfaction,  and  even  enjoyment.    Rfcen^'J; 
as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the  President 
and  the  largesse  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
even  been  able  to  Increase  our  rations  and 
improve  our  diet.    The  enormous  size  and 
great  Importance  of  the  two  todusti-les  we 
reg\alate,  the  Inherent  Interest  and  complex- 
ity of  the  substantive  and  procedural  prob- 
lems, the  aggressiveness  and  ability  of  the 
leaders  of  these  two  great  todustrles.  and  the 
weight  of  the  responsibilities  we  bear,  all 
combtoe   to  provide  us  with  opportunities 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  these  Indus- 
tries and  to  the  progress  of  the  American 
economy.  .    , 

During  the  last  3  years  the  Commission 
has  made  every  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  todustrles  we  regulate  to  a  manner 
that  would  advance  the  overall  public  to- 
tereet.    Judged  by  this  standard    I  beUf^® 
our  record  Is  a  good  one.  considering  the 
number  and  difficulty  of  tiie  PJoblems^KJ 
faced   us.    As   you   know,    the   backlogof 
natural    gas    plpeltoe   rate    cases   has    been 
SqSted.    l^uauy     Important,     producer 
rates  have  be^n  stabUlzed  so  that  rate  In- 
crease  filings   by   plpeltoes   are   no   longer 
an   annual   necessity.    In   clearing   up   the 
plpeltoe  rate  backlog,  which  reached  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  $1.6  billion  coUected  subject 
to  reftSrwe  have  ordered  the  plpeUn«Jg 
nrnke  over  $550  million  of  refunds  to  the^ 
customers    servtog    natural    g«»Jonsum«r8 
throughout   the   countar   and   reduced   the 
rity-^te  price  of  gas  by  $128  million  a^ually 
Sw  the  filed  rates.    These  orders  were  of 
g^eaTbeneflt  to  consumers,  but  we  should  not 
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fact  that  they  represented  Com- 

a]iproval    of    substantial    increases 

in  effect  before  the  filings  were 

that  were  necessary  mainly 

upward  spiral  of  producer  prices 

now  been  halted. 

of  the  Federal  Power  Commls- 

impcxtant  to  the  pipeline  In- 

handllng  of  certificate  applica- 

in  a  sense  are  the  birth  cer- 

the  industry.     The  Commission 

considerable   attention   in   the 

to  putting  itself  in  position  to 

he    growth    of    the    industry    by 

ouB  handling  of  certificate   ap- 

We  have   eliminated  the  hear- 

the   examiner    in    noncontested 

taken  other  steps  to  speed  the 

^  of  applications,  both  large 

Pipeline  certificate  cases  are  now 

In  a  matter  of  months  rather  than 

.  where  protests  or  competitive  ap- 

require  a  hearing  to  decide  com- 

for  service  to  major  markets. 

the    three    largest    pipeline    cer- 

ceedings  which  were  completed, 

1195  million,  »56  million,  and  $49 

(fi  pectlvely,  were  each  processed  and 

n  less  than  6  months  from  the 

pplica tions  were  filed.     The  Com- 

recently  revised  Its  regulations 

for   budget-type   certificates   for 

storage  testing,  and  develop- 
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8(ddltions  to   pipeline  systems   can 
without  even  the  small  delay 
n    processing    certificate    appUca- 
)elleve   it  is   fair  to  say  that   the 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
handling  to  applications,  no 
large  and  Important,  which  do 
e  competitive  problems  or  novel 
We  expect  to  do  even  bet- 
future. 

say  a  word  about  one  procedural 
certificate  cases  on  which  we  can 
aelp.     I  refer  to  the  need  for  ex- 
he  rapidly   increasing  number  of 
cases  involving  comparative  hear- 
competing    pipelines    for    new 
major  markets.    This  type  of  case 
hard-fought  with  each  of  the 
antagonists   endeavoring  to 
own  case  in  the  best  possible  light 
down  the  presentation   of  its   op- 
This  sort  of  competition  is  healthy 
has  shown   that   consumers 
:ain  a  great  deal  from  your  efforts 
with  one  another  to  conceive 
more    economical    proposals    to 
to  market.     No  one  profits,  how- 
undue  delay  in  disposing  of  these 
Commission  will  do  all  It  can  to 
proceedings  to  an  early  termlna- 
with  giving  everyone  a  fair 
)ut  in  the  final  analysis  we   will 
lely  upon  the  help  and  consldera- 
pipelines  themselves  if  these  cases 
expedited.    Cumulative  and  repet- 
wrangles     about     minor 
procedure,     preoccupation     with 
esi>eclally  over-elaborate  cross-ex- 
are  beyond  the  power  of  the  best 
examiner  to  prevent  unless  all  parties 
realistically    the    value — which    Is 
such  tactics. 

of  the  proper  treatment  of 

{production  is  one  big  issue  on  which 

has  yet  to  reach  a  final  Judg- 

long-term  future  policy.    However. 

have  not  yet  decided  whether  and 

ctent  the  area  rate  approach  should 

tuted   for  the   individual   cost-of- 

i^ethod  still  employed   for  pipeline 

this  question  Is  now  in  a  chan- 

dfecision  on  an  Informed  basis.    The 

on  on  its  own  motion  has  raised  the 

the  proper  treatment  for  pipeline 

in  the  Hugoton-Anadarko  area 
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We  trust  that  the  pipeline  companies  will 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
support  their  view  that  a  strong  pipeline 
capability  in  gas  production  is  in  the  long- 
term  interest  of  gas  consumers  and  that  the 
other  parties  who  have  an  interest  In  this 
issue  will  also  make  their  contribution  to  the 
record.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  a  rec- 
ord which  supports  policy  arguments  with 
solid  facts  and  specific  proposals.  The  Com- 
mission Is  anxious  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  make  an  Informed  Judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion which  is  of  such  great  Importance  not 
only  to  the  pipelines  but  also  to  the  Nation's 
gas  consimiers. 

The  most  difficult  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  Commission  3  years  ago  was  to 
bring  order  and  method  to  natural  gas  pro- 
ducer regulation.  The  earliest  possible  dis- 
position of  the  Permian  proceeding  and  the 
establishment  of  Just  and  reasonable  pro- 
ducer rates  In  all  areas  is  of  course  our  most 
important  unfinished  task.  The  pace  of 
progress  in  the  Permian  Basin  area  rate  pro- 
ceeding, I  will  be  the  first  to  admit,  has  been 
slow,  not  so  much  because  of  any  difficulties 
Inherent  in  the  new  area  rate  approach  but 
rather  because  it  has  been  necessary  to  blaze 
the  trail  every  step  of  the  way.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  task  can  and  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  sooner  than  many  people  think. 
In  the  meantime  I  hope  the  industry  and 
the  public  will  assess  our  progress  In  pro- 
ducer regulation  in  the  broad  context  of 
present-day  conditions. 

Without  imderestimating  the  problems 
created  by  the  uncertainties  Inherent  in  in- 
terim rates,  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  in  a 
practical  sense  the  area  rate  approach  is  now 
in  effect  by  way  of  the  interim  area  rate 
ceilings  and  Is  working  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory manner.  Realistic  guideline  ceilings 
are  now  in  effect  for  all  the  producing  areas. 
In  those  areas  where  our  ceilings  have  been 
challenged  we  have  completed  in-line  price 
hearings  setting  the  initial  price  for  con- 
tracts executed  through  the  end  of  1962. 
The  guideline  ceilings  for  the  future  and  the 
in-line  prices  which  have  been  determined 
for  past  periods  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
bring  stability  in  natural  gas  field  prices  in 
the  past  year.  The  settlements  which  have 
been  worked  out  In  many  of  the  pending  pro- 
ducer cases,  on  a  basis  related  to  the  Interim 
ceilings,  have  also  contributed  to  price 
stabilization. 

Until  we  consider  the  record  in  the 
Permian  case,  we  cannot  tell  the  extent  to 
which  possible  revisions  in  the  existing 
guideline  prices  will  result  from  the  area  rate 
decisions.  To  me  the  striking  fact  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  Is  that  the 
price  changes  which  will  be  required  as  a 
result  of  the  area  rate  proceedings  will  in 
effect  amount  only  to  adjustments  within 
an  existing  and  functioning  system  of  regu- 
lation. 

We  can  look  to  the  coming  months  as  the 
period  of  decision  in  the  Permian  Basin 
area  proceeding.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
developing  trained  staff  and  procedural  de- 
vices which  should  help  us  move  the  three 
other  area  ceises  now  underway  toward  an 
expeditious  conclusion.  The  Permian  deci- 
sion should  provide  the  precedents  to  speed 
the  establishment  of  Just  and  reasonable 
rates  In  every  producing  area,  either  through 
the  formal  decisionmaking  process  or  by 
settlements  when  these  are  In  the  overall 
public  interest. 

In  my  opinion  our  experience  In  the  last 
3  years  gives  us  a  solid  basis  for  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  its  long-range  program  to  make  pro- 
ducer regulation  effective  on  an  area  rate 
basis.  So  far  as  legality  is  concerned,  the 
Commission  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
statements  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Phillips  decision.  In  which  the  Court  indi- 
cated a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  rate- 


making   on   an   area   basis.     The 
Court  there  said: 


Buprvn, 


"We  recognize  the  unusxiai  dlfflculti««  la 
herent  in  regulating  the  price  of  g  e^ 
modity  such  as  natural  gas.  We  respecttt* 
Commission's  considered  Judgment,  backed 
by  sound  and  persuasive  reasoning,  thattta 
individual  company  cost-of-service  method 
Is  not  a  feasible  or  suitable  one  for  reguw 
ing  the  rates  of  Independent  producers  w* 
share  the  Commission's  hopes  that  the  am 
approach  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  aoln 
tlon." 

The  Commission's  experience  thus  far  with 
the  area  approach  reinforces  my  opinion  that 
area  rates  are  by  far  the  best  suited  rate  pat- 
tern to  fit  the  economies  and  the  structure  « 
the  industry  and  to  afford  protection  to  con- 
sumers.     Nevertheless,   I   am  bound  to  add 
that  in  my  opinion  the  question  of  the  work- 
ability  of  producer  rate  regulation,  much  le« 
the  question  of  the  need  for  such  regulation. 
Is  not  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the 
area  rate  program.     In  my  Houston  talk  to 
INGAA  3  years  ago  I  said  If  necessary  I  did 
not  doubt  "that  the  Commission  could  some- 
how  cut  through  the  technical  obstacles  to 
an  Individual  cost-of -service  approach,"  and 
this  Is  still  my  view.     I  am  confident  that 
area  rates  will  In  fact  provide  the  ultimate 
solution   to  producer  regulation,  but  If  for 
some   unforeseen    reason    It   should  develop 
that  producer  ratemaklng  on  an  area  basli 
were    not    feasible,    to    me    this   would  only 
mean  that  the  Commission  would  be  cam- 
pelled  to  turn  to  other  methods  which  prom- 
ised  effective   field    price   regulation,  on  an 
individual  company  basis  or  otherwise.    It  li 
unthinkable   that  this  country's  35  million 
captive  consumers  of   natural  gas  could  be 
abandoned  to  the  unequal  market  forces  In 
the  field. 

That  effective  regulation  of  field  prices  li 
the  key  to  reasonable  rates  at  the  city-gate 
and  at  the  customer's  meter  Is  the  clear 
lesson  of  the  history  of  the  last  few  yean. 
The  pyramiding  and  pancaking  of  pipeline 
rate  Increase  applications,  and  the  corre- 
sponding filings  by  distributors  with  the 
State  commissions,  were  directly  traceable  to 
the  infiatlon  of  field  prices;  the  pipeline  rate 
problem,  and  the  distributor  rate  problem 
were  both  solved  when  field  prices  were  sta- 
bilized. 

Approximately  half  of  the  costs  of  the 
pipelines  Is  represented  by  their  charges  for 
gas  purchases  or  production  and.  In  turn,  the 
city-gate  prices  of  the  pipelines  are  about 
half  of  the  costs  of  the  distributors.  It 
became  apparent  early  In  the  development 
of  the  natural  gas  industry  that  regulation 
of  gas  distributors  without  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  pipelines  was  futile.  The  pipeline 
is  essentially  In  the  same  relationship  to  the 
producer  as  the  distributor  is  to  the  pipeline. 
I  am  aware  that  many  producers,  perhapi 
most  of  them,  are  not  in  agreement,  and  that 
they  contend  vigoroulsy  that  competlUve 
forces  are  adequate  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  would  keep  the  wellhead  prices  of  gu 
within  reasonable  limits. 

The  suggestion  that  there  Is  competition 
between  producers  which  could  suffice  to 
protect  pipelines  and  their  customers  agalnit 
unjustified  increases  in  the  price  of  gai 
Ignores  the  dominating  bargaining  position 
of  the  handful  of  producers  who  control  our 
major  gas  reserves. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  situation  of  the 
pipelines.  They  have  billions  of  dollars  In- 
vested in  fixed  facilities,  most  of  them  buried 
deep  in  the  ground.  These  facilities  are 
Indeed  a  wasting  asset  If  gas  Is  not  avsll- 
able  In  adequate  supply  to  keep  them  filled. 
Most  of  the  pipelines  have  a  heavy  proportion 
of  bonded  debt,  and  the  burden  of  fixed 
charges  also  limits  their  bargaining  latitude. 
To  protect  their  security  holders  as  well  ai 
their  consumers  they  are  under  pressure  yetr 
after  year  to  make  additional  commitmenti 
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•*  *ri  of  its  system  requires  the  acquisl- 
1^°**°/  r^seJves  adequate  for  10  to  20  years 
tion  otT^^ll^l^  ;^  et  the  pipeline's  de- 
^rdSce"  nS.?  its    p'roducer    suppliers    is 

%"th?othe?S'o?the  bargaining  table 

°V  !nnntrv's  major  oil  companies.    The 
^  the  county  sm^  ^^    ^^^^   ^^^^ 

23  ^"i'fn  1^  r^mSn  thousand  cubic  feet 
T^  rn^9raSor;nt  for  60  percent  of  the 
°'^i?neline  purchases  in  dollar  value, 
total  P'P^"°,^„  P"ure  of  funded  debt.  Nat- 
^*/,^\ares  are  only  one-sixth  of  their  oil 
Td  S  prcSuctlon  business,  and  the  other 
f  »^«?hs  of  the  business  are  rewarding.  In 
**'%,^i  the  producers  are  able  to  concen- 
?™te  the  fmpCt  of  the  pipelines'  ever  ex- 
trate  ^ne  '"»p  g,  small  margin 

ru^co'mmmed  'resfrves.'^Each  pipeline  is 
°L  f^T^atlvely  limited  producing  areas, 
"1  Unlike  the'^purchasers  of  crude  oil  or 
^LrS^  I  pipeline  cannot  move  to  other 
°^  .«  of  supply,  under  these  clrcum- 
Tncls  If  prSe'rs  were  freed  from  regula- 

^nthev  could  sit  on  their  reserves  until  in 
diperatU  the  pipelines  met  their  terms^ 
Jv  no  coincidence,  this  is  precisely  what 
SLined  before  the  FPC  braked  the  upward 
3  of  prices  in  the  field  by  a  system  of 

Ster im  afea  ceilings  which  are  holding  the 
or  ce  line  until  just  and  reasonable  rates 
?In  be  determined    In   the   area   rate   pro- 

"1n'?S' absence  of  producer  regulation,  the 
n?HW  erowing  demand  for  natural  gas 
wo^fd'shlf?1  progressively  greater  share  of 
lint  rosts  of  oil  and  gas  production  to  gas 
tsuSt^nd  most  ^Tlt  in  all  Ulcelihood 
to  the  residential  consumers  who.  unlike 
many  industrial  consumers,  are  unable  to 
switch  to  alternate  fuels  as  the  cost  of  gas 
Sases.  Regulation  Is  the  sole  eff^tlve 
means  of  protecting  gas  consumers  against 
Sing  saddled  with  more  than  a  ust  share 
of  joint  production  costs  and  against  being 
charged  windfall  prices. 

In  the  free-swinging  unregulated  market, 
with  its  multiple  one-way  price  escalation 
clauses,  the  extreme  upward  price  fluctua- 
tions would  become  frozen  into  the  price 
structure.  Should  regulation  be  withdrawn 
the  existing  price  Increase  moratoriums 
would  terminate,  the  indefinite  escalation 
clauses  would  operate  once  more,  and  the 
self-restraint  which  governs  producers  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
would  diminish.  The  principal  competition 
between  producers  would  be  in  a  race  to  see 
which  company  could  be  first  to  set  new 
price  peaks. 

The  evidence  of  splraling  natural  gas  field 
prices  In  the  decade  of  the  1950's  makes  a 
compelling  case  as  to  the  need  for  effective 
producer  regulation.  The  average  field  prices 
for  all  gas  sold  to  interstate  pipelines,  both 
under  old  contracts  and  new  ones,  doubled 
from  1950  to  1960  as  the  pipelines  were  forced 
to  outbid  each  other  for  the  lUnited  reserves 
available  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
gas.  Of  course,  the  escalation  in  the  new  con- 
tract prices  was  even  sharper  during  this 
10-year  period  prior  to  the  beginning  of  ef- 
fective producer  regulation.  With  such  dra- 
matic recent  history  of  the  failure  of  com- 
petition to  protect  consumers  against  run- 
away gas  prices,  the  need  for  producer  reg- 
ulation seems  to  me  to  be  a  well  documented 
fact  of  life  In  this  industry. 

In  assessing  the  need  for  producer  regu- 
lation we  should  not  overlook  the  reasons 
why  some  producers  may  consider  that  they 
do  not  have  the  same  incentive  as  the  pipe- 
lines and  the  distributors  in  keeping  natural 
gas  prices  competitive.  Natural  gas  and  fuel 
oil  frequently  compete  in  the  marketplace. 

Where  natural  gas  sets  a  celling  on  fuel 
oil  prices,   some  producers   may  be  in   the 
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position  of  competing  with  themselves,  so 
that  they  would  have  a  double  stake  in 
higher  gas  prices.  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  protection  of  their  natural  gas  mar- 
ket is  important  to  the  production  segment 
of  the  industry.  Not  all  the  lost  natural  gas 
business  would  be  captured  by  fuel  oil,  and 
probably  less  of  it  in  the  future  than  at 
present.  Nevertheless,  we  shoiild  keep  In 
mind  that  the  natural  gas-fuel  oil  market 
relationships  tend  to  Influence  the  position 
of  the  integrated  producers. 

I  suppose  that  all  of  you  have  heard  some- 
thing about  the  Commission's  National  Pow- 
er Survey  on  which  we  have  been  working 
for  the  last  2  years  and  which  will  soon  be 
released.     As  a  result  of  the  studies  made 
for  the  Svirvey  we  foresee  a  bright  future  for 
the  electric  power  industry  in  the  decades 
ahead.     I  know  that  this  good  news  about 
your   competitors   will   be   of   keen    interest 
and    satisfaction    to    you    but    perhaps    you 
will  be  even  more  interested  to  know  that 
these  studies  also  demonstrate  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  all  sectors  of  the  energy  economy 
and  particularly  for  the  natural  gas  Indus- 
try    For  example,  we  estimate  that  in  1980 
the  sales  of  gas  for  the  boiler  fuel  market 
alone  will  be  about  2  trillion  cubic  feet  a 
year  more  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  Commission  has  made  no  study  of 
the  prospects  for  the  natural  gas  industry  s 
expansion  of  the  scope  or  depth  of  the  Na- 
tional Power  Survey,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  inherent  economies  of  large-scale  pipe- 
line transportation  assure  the  ability  of  tlie 
industry  to  maintain  its  competitive  posi- 
tion and  provide  almost  unlimited  possibil- 
ities for  growth,  assuming,  as  I  have  done 
throughout  this  talk,  that  we  have  learned 
our  lesson  and  that  field  prices  will  not 
again  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  hand.  On 
the  last  point  I  have  said  enough  for  this 
occasion.-  ^ 

When  the  Power  Survey  Report  appears  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  some  in  the  natural  gas 
Industry  who  will  be  tempted  to  think  that 
this  intensive  Commission  study  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  is  an  indication  of  fa- 
voritism of  a  sort.     Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.    The  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Power  Act  contains  far  more  comprehensive 
authority  and  responsibility  than  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  gather   and  report  information. 
The  survey  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  entire  electric  power  In- 
dustry and  by  the  fact  that  Information  con- 
cerning the  industry  is  an  open  book     The 
same  is  not  true  for  the  natural  gas  industry, 
noT  even  for  the  pipeline  and  distribution 
seKments.     As  matters  now  stand  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  carry  out  an  in- 
dustrywide natural  gas  survey  along  the  same 
lines.    At  any  rate  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Commission's  interest  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry and  its  progress  and  prosperity  is  just 
as  intense  as  In  the  case  of  the  electric  power 
industry.     Our  goal  is  a  healthy  energy  econ- 
omv  which  will  make  energy  available  to  the 
American    people    in   the   broadest    possible 
variety  of  forms  and  at  the  lowest  reasonable 

'^I  am  constantly  amazed  at  how  little  the 
eeneral  public  knows  about  the  natural  gas 
industry,   its    importance    and    its   achieve- 
ments.   When  I  point  out  on  public  occasions 
and  in  private  conversations  that  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry  now  accounts  for  almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  energy  used  in  the  United 
States  the  reactions  frequentlyrange  from 
skepticism  to  open  disbelief.    When  I  point 
out  that  the  natural  gas  that  people  take  for 
eranted  in  their  homes  probably  comes  from 
I  thousand  miles   away  and   perhaps  froni 
wells  drilled  deep  into  the  ocean  fioorl  find 
that  this  is   news  even  to  people  who  are 
generally  well-informed  about  the  economy 
in  which  they  live.     There  Is  a  thrilling  story 
of  the  technology  of  the  Industry  which  goes 
almost  untold  except  in  the  private  meetings 
at   which    industry    members   talk   to    each 


other  Of  course,  natural  gas  is  young  as  a 
national  Industry  but  I  doubt  that  this  is  the 
whole  explanation.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
the  facilities  of  the  industry  are  for  the  most 
part  either  located  at  vast  distances  from 
markets  or  are  hidden  under  several  feet  of 
soil  or  pavement  is  a  part  of  the  explanation. 
For  an  Industry  with  such  an  exciting  story 
to  tell  the  American  people,  and  with  so 
much  solid  value  to  offer  in  its  services.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  program  of  public  in- 
formation embracing  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry  should  merit  urgent  consideration. 

As  you  know  a  generation  ago  the  natural 
Kas  business  was  regarded  as  a  temporary 
business  whose  life  was  limited  by  the  scale 
of  known  reserves.    This  has  changed.    Each 
vear  we  have  continued  to  find  more  gas 
than  we  have  used.     Year  by  year  methods 
of    locating    reserves    are    improved    and    it 
becomes  clearer  that  there  will  be  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  to  take  care  of  the 
Nation's  requirements  for  many  more  dec- 
ades to  come.    Moreover,  in  the  distant  day 
when   our  own   underground  resources   are 
proven  Inadequate  the  industry  will  perfect 
other  ways  of  keeping  its  pipelines  full.    The 
fast  developing  technology  for  converting  the 
plentiful  supplies  of  tar  sands,  oil  shale,  coal 
and  lignite  into  gaseous  form  and  of  trans- 
porting foreign  reserves  in  liquid  form  seems 
to  me  to  make  it  possible  to  project  the  fu- 
ture of  the  natural  gas  industry  with  as  great 
confidence  as  any  other  basic  industry. 

To  my  mind  the  major  challenge  which 
currently  confronts  the  natural  gas  industry 
is  not  one  of  supply  but  rather  of  Improved 
marketing.  I  am  aware  that  great  strides 
have  recently  been  made  in  clain^ng  a  large 
share  of  the  vast  market  in  the  field  of  cli- 
mate control.  The  dramatic  success  of  the 
industry  in  earning  80  percent  of  the  air- 
conditioning  load  at  the  World's  Pair  here 
in  New  York  City  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
new  agressiveness  in  seeking  additional  mar- 

Let  me  speak  of  one  type  of  expansion 
which  I  believe  deserves  greater  emphasis. 
The  households  and  places  of  business 
reached  by  natural  gas  now  total  35  million^ 
This  is  indeed  a  very  large  number  and  to 
provide  for  the  increased  demands  of  th^e 
customers  and  of  the  new  ^^^"^^'^Z^.^^^l 
be  taking  service  in  the  communiti^  ^here 
natural  gas  service  is  now  available  will 
create  vast  new  opportunities  for  the  growth 

of  the  industry.  

However.  I  point  out  that  electric  power 
service  is  available  not  to  35  million  but  to 
over  60  million  consumers.  The  el^ttlc 
power  industry,  under  the  spur  to  a  degree 
from  municipal  and  cooperative  competition 
has  found  ways  to  bring  electric  Power  into 
areas  of  low  consumer  density,  and  ulti- 
mately these  markets  have  proven  to  be  very 
Such  worth  while.  One  of  the  P-eat  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  natural  gas  Industty  is 
to  find  similar  ways  to  make  available  gas 
service  in  areas  of  thinner  population  density 
than  most  of  those  already  served. 

There  is  room  for  far  more  intensive  re- 
search than  has  yet  been  conducted  on  the 
t^ology   of   natural    gas   distribution    in 
ruraT  cSmunitles.     Many  of  the  applica- 
tions which  now  come  to  us  for  the  extension 
of  pl^llne  service  are  based  on  the  efforte 
of  gmups  of  local  citizens  who  have  banded 
?he?Selves  together  in  order  U>  win  for  their 
communities  a  share  of  this  vital  energy  sup- 
ply and  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
in  living  conditions  and  for  industrial  grov^ 
which  the  availability  of  natural  gas  makes 
possible.    These  local  groups  have  high  mo- 
twation  and  Initiative,  but  frequently  they 
lack  the  financial  resources,  the  capability 
for   market   analysis,    the    design  a?d  Jf^: 
struction  experience,  and  the  ^^^l^l^Jf  °^ 
distribution  operations  with  which  the  es 
?i?ilshed  orgaSzatlons  in  the  if^^y^J™ 
endowed.     Frequently    a    lack   of    ad«,uate 
planning  by  the  local  groups  leads  to  higher 
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necessary.    Most  of  the  applica- 

local  groups  are  filed  only  In 

avenues  tor  securing  natural 

I  urge  upon  you  intensification 

toward  expansion  of  the  num- 

gas  coDSumen  in  order  both 

available  the  benefits  of  natural 

as  possible  and  to  enhance 

growth  of  the  Industry. 

gas  Industry  is   now  estab- 

a  major  participant  In  the  eco- 

of  America.    The  Industry  in 

the  pipelines  in  partictilar,  have 

stimiilate  the  prosperity  we  now 

making  available  low-cost  natural 

throughout  the  Nation  thou- 

mllee  from   the   gas  fields.     This 

be  proud,  as  the  Federal  Power 

is  proud,  of  the  remarkable  rec- 

of  our  natural  gas  indiistry 
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Mr.  PllOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cidental! r,  this  most  controversial  ad- 
dress ma  ie  by  Mr.  Swidler  was  answered 
by  Indus  iry  spokesmen  who  vehemently 
opposed  lim.  This  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Swlt  ler  is  a  stanch  fight  for  the  con- 
sumer a  gainst  all  kinds  of  pressures — 
and  it  de  serves  real  praise.  I  believe  that 
this  case  for  the  continued  protection  of 
the  cons  uner  deserves  to  be  called  to  the 
attentioi  l  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Pr  Bsident.  I  shield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  the  dls- 

Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

prepared  what  I  believe  to  be 
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this  Information  will  be  ex- 
useful.  Therefore,  in  behalf  of 
Senator  from  Mary- 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
thls  newsletter  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
under  t  ate  of  September  14.  1964,  be 
printed  it  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WASHiNoroN,  D.C.. 
September  14, 1964. 

SXNATB  dLOAKBOOM:  NEWSLZTTER  OF  VS.  SKN- 
ATOsi  J.  OlXNN  BKAIX,  OT  MARTT.AKD 


l^aiENoe:  The  cruel  medicare  hoax: 
c  died  medicare  plan,  which  the  Sen- 
reek  attached  to  the  social  security 
wrong  solution  to  an  acute  prob- 
Is  a  cruel  hoax  for  it  does  not  give 
the  elderly  which  they  have  been 
from  it.   It  takes  from  the  week- 
of  the  low-income  laborer  to 
expenses  of  his  wealthy  nelgh- 
it  confronts  us  with  an 
danger:   the  undermining  of  the 
security  structiire,  on  which  so  many 
depend. 

agrees  that   all  persons  should 

nedlcal  care  they  need,  particularly 

eld^y  who  cannot  pay  for  their  own 

care.     Some  of  those  siding  with 

nistration's  medicare   scheme  like 
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aU  who  disagree  with  them  of  be- 

indllferent  to  the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

know  of  anyone  who  is  indifferent 

of  his  fellowman.   To  accuse  one 

for  the  elderly  is  irresponsible. 

1  action  has  the  exclusive  claim  to  the 

luallty  of  compassion.    A  difference 


of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  so-called 
medicare  plan  has  no  relation  to  mercy  or 
consideration  for  the  elderly.  It  Is  not  in- 
consistent or  obstructive  to  say  that  there 
are  better  and  worse  ways  of  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Many  people  seem  to  be  completely  unin- 
formed about  medicare.  Because  of  the 
ballyhoo,  some  seem  quite  willing  to  Jump  on 
the  bandwagon  marked  "medicare",  without 
considering  its  shortcomings  and  its  decep- 
tive nature  and  the  pitfalls  ahead  of  It.  If 
the  American  people  would  take  pains  to  in- 
form themselves  reliably  on  the  subject,  I'm 
sure  they  woiild  reject  medicare. 

Why  didn't  the  administration  push  its 
medicare  plan  last  year,  or  the  year  before? 
In  my  June  17,  1963.  Senate  Cloakroom,  I 
said  this:  "Lying  In  a  congressional  pigeon- 
hole is  a  political  time  bomb  (medicare)  set 
for  election  year  1964."  Unhappily,  we  ob- 
serve an  administration  playing  with  the 
miseries  of  our  elder  citizens  for  political 
advantage. 

Medicare  will  not  cover  medical  needs. 
Medicare  will  not  cover  any  dental  or 
dental  surgery  work;  will  not  cover  any  sur- 
gery of  any  kind;  will  not  cover  any  doctor 
visits  in  the  home;  will  not  cover  any  charges 
for  visits  at  a  doctor's  office  or  even  any 
doctor  fees  while  in  a  hospital;  will  not  pay 
for  medicines  used  outside  a  hospital;  will 
not  pay  for  any  preventive  medicine;  will 
not  pay  for  anything  before  a  patient  goes 
to  the  hospital;  will  not  cover  diagnosis 
(patient  will  have  to  pay  $20  on  diagnosis); 
will  not  cover  all  the  hospital  costs.  (Medi- 
care provides  for  a  $90  deductible,  with  the 
patient  paying  $10  a  day  for  each  of  first  9 
days;  since  the  average  hospital  stay  for  an 
older  person  is  around  7  days,  medicare  will 
pay  only  a  small  part  of  one's  hospital  bill 
or  possibly  nothing  at  all.) 

Medici  wUl  give  aid  to  the  wealthy :  The 
meager  benefits  to  be  provided  under  the 
medicare  plan  will  not  be  limited  to  those 
who  need  help.  Medicare  provides  the  exact 
same  benefits  for  those  well  able  to  pay 
their  own  way.  Even  millionaires  would  get 
a  free  ride  on  taxes  withheld  from  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  laborer.  I  feel  that  we  have 
no  moral  right  to  establish  a  compulsory  tax 
resting  most  heavily  on  young  folks  who 
are  struggling  to  get  started  in  their  life's 
work  and  wrestling  with  the  peak  expenses 
of  a  growing  family,  to  take  care  of  people 
who  can  take  care  of  themselves.  And  we 
certainly  have  no  right  to  assume  that  all 
people  over  65  are  in  need. 

Medicare — Threat  to  social  security: 
Numerous  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  said  that  the  cost  of 
medicare  could  not  be  accurately  estimated 
and  nearly  all  of  them  believed  that  the 
benefits  would  far  exceed  the  income.  Any 
Government  outlay  which  is  not  fully  fi- 
nanced weakens  the  fiscal  structure,  and  an 
outlay  of  such  monstrous  proportions  as  that 
Involved  in  the  medicare  plan  presents  a  real 
threat.  More  than  one  expert,  assailing  the 
feasibility  and  financial  soundness  of  medi- 
care, mentioned  the  possibility  that  medi- 
care might  eventually  mean  lower  cash  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  higher  payroll  taxes,  for 
social  security  participants.  I'm  sure  every- 
one wants  to  keep  the  social  security  system 
solvent. 

Medicare  is  a  Johnny-come-lately:  Long 
before  medicare  was  dreamed  up,  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
was  in  the  process  of  solution,  largely  through 
voluntary  methods,  supplemented  by  such 
programs  as  provided  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act.  Last  year,  more  than  125  million  Amer- 
icans had  insiu-ance  for  both  hospital  and 
surgical  expenses,  coverage  broader  and  more 
flexible  than  offered  under  medicare.  Thou^ 
private  Insurance  protection  is  still  incom- 
plete, the  gap  certainly  will  not  be  closed 
by  medicare,  with  its  limited  benefits. 
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We  have  some  people  too  poor  to  pu  ^^ 
insurance,  and  these  people  are  of  etmS 
a  responsibUity  of  the  community  ai'al 
general  public.  However,  it  seeiaa  vb^ 
illogical  to  provide  medical  care  f<»t2 
many  who  do  not  need  help  in  otder  ttu! 
the  relatively  few  who  need  aasistsoee  m» 
receive  it.  Social  security  was  coaceivM  to 
provide  that  destitution  should  not  rcnm 
frcMn  the  death,  \inemplo3mient  or  old  an  J 
a  worker.  It  was  never  intended  to  sup^^ 
pension  plans  or  insvirance. 

Kerr-Mills  program:  All  but  12  States  no« 
take  part  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  a  IM. 
eral-State  matching  fund  program  mbiA 
provides  medical  aid  for  aged  people  who 
though  not  on  relief,  are  unable  to  pay  th^u 
own  medical  bills.  The  Kerr-Mllle  prooiiB 
paid  $330  million  of  Federal  and  State  fuafli 
for  health  costs  in  1963.  About  40  percent 
went  for  hospital  bills,  35  percent  to  nurtlai 
homes,  and  about  11  percent  to  phyirt^ 
and  dentists. 

The  Kerr-MUls  program  is  essentially  rigi^ 
It  can  provide  the  kind  of  care  that  a  patient 
needs  and  to  the  full  extent  that  he  needt  It 
The  Kerr-Mills  program  should  be  strength, 
ened  and  Improved.  For  one  thing,  the  In- 
come  restrictions  should  be  liberalized  n 
that  more  people  who  need  help  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits.  I  Joined  with  four 
other  Senators  in  sponsoring  a  bill  designed 
to  assure  adequate  aid  for  the  elderly  who 
need  it,  on  a  workable  and  fair  basis. 

I  favor  medical  care;  I  oppose  medlcan: 
I  have  always  felt  that  adequate  medical  can 
for  ailing  people  imable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves is  a  responsibility  of  the  general  pub- 
lie.  At  the  same  time,  as  Senator  Rxnm, 
Long,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  said:  "I  ihiQ 
not  vote  to  take  money  out  of  the  pocketi « 
the  poor,  needy,  and  unfortunate  people, 
and  the  well-to-do  alike.  In  order  to  prorklt 
medical  care  for  someone  who  is  well  able  to 
pay  his  own  medical  bill." 

I  object,  too,  to  the  compulsory  featun  at 
medicare.  I  have  deep  convictions  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  Individual — and  this  of  count 
Is  vl'OTated  when  the  individual  is  compelled 
to  participate  in  a  medical  health  prognm. 
Socialized  medicine  has  been  a  dismal  fallmt 
where  tried.  In  England,  patients  get  only 
a  few  moments  with  a  doctor,  often  reqiiind 
to  see  as  many  as  75  patients  a  day.  Medi- 
care is  socialized  medicine — make  no  mistaki 
about  it. 

Let  us  stop  the  socialistic  trend.  Let  a 
stop  the  wasteful  giveaway  to  those  who  netd 
no  help.  Let  us  stop  any  jeopardizing  o( 
existing  insurance.  Let  us  stop  the  thnat 
to  our  social  sectirity  system.  With  thea 
criteria,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  elderly  who 
need  medical  help  get  it.  There  are  cb- 
talnly  correct  ways  of  meeting  important 
himian  needs  with  the  combined  resource!  of 
the  American  community,  intelligentlj 
applied. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Bxall 


"THE  NEW  POUR-OCEAN  CHAL- 
LENGE"—A  HISTORIC  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  STRATEGIC  THINKINQ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally it  is  our  good  fortune  to  bei»- 
fit  from  a  major  contribution  to  st^at^ 
gic  thinking  concerning  our  natioml 
security. 

One  such  contribution  has  been  made 
in  the  form  of  a  publication  "The  New 
Four-Ocean  Challenge,"  printed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  d 
Naval  Personnel.  The  author  of  the  tert 
is  well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate; 
he  is  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr, 
U.S.N.,  who,  among  his  many  assign- 
ments  of  high  responsibility,  has  served 


tm 

«i-rf^r  of  Legislative  Liaison,  and 
••  ^'^ft^ector  of  PubUc  Information. 
SSfJh^^Stoent  of  the  Navy.  He  is 
'"L^t^hSSSg  the  position  of  Cc^- 
^e?^f  Amphibious  Forces  In  the  At- 

^mSff McCain  comes  from  a  long 
H  ^XtingSshed  citizens  of  the  State 
^i^^T  His     forebears     have 
UrS  State  and  our  Nation  well. 
S^Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
^^n^SiS'al  McCain's  father  was  the 
SS'A^^hn  Sidney  McCain.  U.SJ^.. 
^0   Sether  with   Admirals   Halsey 
o  ^',«nM  and  Mitchner,  gave  our  naval 
^r  i^thl^^ciflc  a  bold  comtat  lead- 
Sdp  that  will  long  be  remembered  and 
^rPd  bv  a  grateful  Nation. 
i?j£  in  meS,ry  and  honor  of  A«taiiral 
McCato  St.,  that  the  new  Naval  Auxil- 
2S^5£  Station  at  Meridian.  Miss^  so 
!Sr5?riately  named,  and  If^canytag 
S  wch  a  vital  mission  in  the  carrier 
Sot^raining  program  for  the  Navy. 
^  -Sie  "NewFour-Ocean  Challenge"  sets 
forth  objectively  the  increasingly  serious 
SSenge  we  are  facing  throughout  the 
world  from  the  rising  seapower  of  the 
Soviet  Union.    This  is  a  problem  con- 
cerning which  we  cannot  be  casual 
^e  importance  of  Admiral  McCain's 
writings  is  summarized  ^^^J^^J^^^' 
Sing  feature  article  by  Lester  Bell,  of 
the  Copley  News  Service.  aPlf fjing  hi 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  August  16.  is>b4. 
Mr   Bell's  article  explahis  why  Ad- 
miral McCain's  writings  and  leadership 
have  made  such  a  very  great  impression 
upon  strategic  thinking,  both  in  this 
country  and  overseas.    Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  article  and  its  discus- 
sion of  "The  New  Four-Ocean  Chal- 
lenge "  I  wish  to  have  the  article  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  vn„v,»^ 

Mr  President,  there  was  published 
with  Mr.  Bell's  article  a  short  accom- 
panying news  story  entitled  "The  View 
Prom  the  Top."  I  believe  this  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate,  for  it  sets  forth  the  endorsement 
and  support  of  the  highest  civilian  and 
uniformed  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  concerning  the  concepts  of 
"The  New  Four-Ocean  Challenge." 

It  is,  I  believe,  highly  significant  that 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Paul  H.  Nitze.  and 
his  two  senior  officers.  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald,  U.S.  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Greene.  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  strongly  support,  in  their  respec- 
tive prefatory  remarks,  "The  New  Pour- 
Ocean  Challenge." 

Accordingly,  I  also  submit  the  brief 
article.  "The  View  From  the  Top."  from 
the  same  issue  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
containing  the  very  thoughtful  obser- 
vations of  Secretary  Nitze;  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald, U.S.  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations; and  General  Greene.  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  concern- 
ing "The  New  Four-Ocean  Challenge. 

The  San  Diego  Union  also  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "No  Substitute  for 
Navy's  Power."  which  pays  high  tribute 
to  Admiral  McCain.  I  also  submit  it  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  and  the  accompanying  news- 
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paper  editorial  and  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and   the  articles  were   ordered   to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  San  Diego   (Calif.)    Union.  Aug. 

16, 1964] 
It's  a  Gekat.  Silskt  "Wsr  Wab"  fob  CoirtaoL 

OF    THi    Sbas— The    Navy's    N«w    Poua- 

OCEAN    CHALLENOB 

(By  Lester  Bell) 
Washington.— He's    a   little    guy    with    a 
big  growl,  enormous  drive,  and  a  consuming 
mission— make  Mahan  modem. 

"Think  wet."  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain. 
Jr  rasps  at  everyone  within  earshot.  Ana 
there  have  been  quite  a  few  who  have  heard 
him  discourse  on  the  contemporary  and  ru- 
txure  challenge  at  sea.  .   _«. 

He's  been   updating  Adm.   Alfred  -Thayer 
Mahan   since    1954   when   Adm.    Arleigh    A. 
Burke,  then  chief  of  naval  operations,  agreed 
that   the   Navy   should   have   a   "seapoww 
presentation  to  get  the  word  across  to  all 
hands.    Admiral  Mahan.  a  naval  W^^ortan 
laid  the  groundwork  for  today's  proponents 
of  the  bif  Navy  concept  with  his  books  on 
seaoower  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

M^Caii  was  Burke's  director  of  the  progress 
analysis  group  when  he  put  the  first  seapower 
serli  together.  He  has  given  the  slide  lec- 
ture himself  before  thousands  of  civilian 
aCTOSs  the  country.  The  series  undergoes 
conTnuous  revision  for  use  throughout  the 

^"■Iliis  of  cold  war  crises  and  the  now  burn- 
ing headlines  from  the  Gulf  of  TonUn  keep 
belrlng  out  McCain's  thesis  that  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  are  here  to  stay. 

n  anything,  hV  insists,  they  are  going  to 
eef  blKKer  If  the  fleet  is  to  meet  its  re- 
gor^ffies    it  must  double   in  the  next 

""'Sc^Caln's  premise  is  best  «pre^d  in  a 
cartoon  that  adorns  his  ^headquarters  at 
L?tuV  Creek.  Va..  where  he  commands  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibioxis  Force, 
^e  carSn  shoVs  McCain  pacing,  c^omp- 
inron  a  cigar,  poking  holes  In  the  air.  and 

^^l^tS^'lou  we've  got  to  have  less  ocean 
or  more  Savy."  And^thafs  no  ^^cature; 
^?s  McCaln  whose  friends  describe  hto  as 
eTnches  of  cigar  foUowed  by  2  hours  of  sea 

'^"hS"  passion  for  picturing  the  sea-air-land 
thSt^the  maritime  services  has  won  him 
f^lckn^e  of  "Admiral  Seapower."  Not 
SStJ^t^^brmglng  seapower^  t^e  l«=tur^ 

ffnTlt  rrwhTe  ^e^rSl  =ob- 

"^  WUness  the  Concord  Task  Force  cruise  in 
thrindlan  ocean,  the  oceanic  vacuum  that 
^fiiri  become  a  Slno-Sovlet  sea.  and  the 
cS^Jent  SS^ation  Sea  Orbit  global  cruise 
o^toe  world's  first  atomic  task  force.  He  also 
sip^orTed  the  late  Adm.  Charles  B  ckg^^^ 
the  Great  Lakes  cruise  of  the  ls*,J^°°J° 
S.un^!  a  floating  Navy-Marine  exhibit  haU 
s?en  by  500,000  visitors  this  summer. 

I^sDlte  the  success  of  the  seapower  series 
wiSS  the  Navy.  McCain  believed  i^ere  ^s  a 
need  for  material  a  sailor  or  officer  could 
JS?  aSd  Ttudy.  They  could  thus  become 
authoritative  seapower  spokesmen  in  their 

°Mccl?n  wrote  the  text  and  got  the  B^eau 
of  NaVal  Personnel  to  illustrate  it  and  print 
ft  uD  for  "l  hands.  Called"The  New  Four- 
SceL  JlSlenge."  the  48-page  booklet  is 
now  Kolng  into  the  fleet. 

Si  hte  monograph.  McCain  ranges  toe 
whole  spectrum  of  mld-20th  century  sea- 
power, advancing  Mahan  by  60  years. 

"Its  importance  will  become  l^^own  to 
every  nation  In  the  world,  even  to  those  lying 
rimote  from  any  ocean."  Mahan's  modem 
apostle  says  of  seapower  at  the  outset. 


"For  he  who  wields  seapower  c*"^  «»f"y 
become  the  master  of  Uf  e  and  d«ith  e«n  to 
neonles  who  have  never  seen  salt  water. 
^  McSain.  the  United  States  «««  •  «°^: 
ocewichaUengenow.  Behind  in  World  War  I 
S^^e  one  ocean  Atlantic  chaUenge  of  an 
are? 2,oS  by  3,000  miles,  and  tbe  tv^^^ 
conflict  covering  10  mllUon  square  miles  in 

""^cSaTto"  Navy  must  look  north  to  the 
ArcSc  ocean,  which  can  serve  as  an  und«P- 
«a  pa^e  ^d  hide  a  ballistic  xnlssUe  sub- 

SiLTforce.  His  ^o^^^ f^Jci"  ^■ 
Asian  ocean  sweeping  around  Africa  wash- 
tog  the  shores  of  southern  Asia  and  upon 
which  35  new  nations  border. 

He  points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  hM 
become  a  major  maritime  power.  It  has 
built  the  world's  second  largest  fleet  It  em- 
bSked  on  a  vigorous  maritime  ^^P^^^^ 
is  pushing  the  oceanographlc  sciences  at  a 
pece  unequaUed.  «_«.—. 

The  Russians  have  demonstrated  an  aware- 
ness of  the  strategic  value  of  the  Arcuc 
and  McCain  suggests  they  have  covetous  eyes 
on  the  Afro-AElan  ocean  where  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  are  emerging. 

The  united  States.  McCal^  malnta^  ta 
in  a  great,  sUent  wet  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  use  and  control  of  the  seas 

"This  'wet  war'  is  being  waged  with  the 
same  determination  and  thoroughness  that 
characterizes  the  program  of  tbe  Commu- 

nlst  leadership  In  d^^^^^^P^^B  I^fl^ 
penetration  of  outer  space."  McCal^  says 

"It  is  of  particular  Interest  that  the 
US.S.B..  which  with  its  satellites  ocCTipiee 
world's  greatest  single  land  n^"s  should  give 
IL  much  attention  to  the  present  and  future 
importance  of  the  sea."  v.„„^  ,„ 

McCain  says  the  most  profound  change  in 
the  hlSory  S  warfare  has  been  the  Inland 
«:cf  of  Stpower.  Broad  oceans  a^^o  bar- 
rier to  the  baUlstlc  mlssUe.  like  the  Navy-" 
iSmarlne-launched  Polaris.  Somew^t 
down  the  scale  is  the  thousand-mile  strire 
of  a  Navy  jet  bomber. 

While  mankind  must  live  under  the 
"frightening  threat"  of  themionuclear  wij- 
f  are  the  Navy  must  continue  to  provide  the 
Nation's  leaSrs  with  weapons  of  "graduatod 
Srence"  for  any  degree  of  miUtsry  atta^k^ 
Although  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  lay  In  the 
fu^ire  When  McCain  wro1«  his  tej.  "oo^ 
have  provided  an  example  of  the  response 
S  national  leaders  selected  from  an  array 
of  naval  weapons  as  appropriate  to  the  ag- 

^cSSg  back  over  the  10  years  he  has  ^n 
taiS  and  writing  about  seapower  McCain 
saS :  '-E^ery  crisis  since  1954  has  fitted  well 
within  the  context  of  this  thesU 

McCain  ferventiy  believes  that  the  Narf  J 
role  must  increase  in  the  future  HehoWs  U 
In  obligation  of  the  Navy  ^^  Mutaes  to 
help  the  American  taxpayers,  jbo  °^^.  P*J 
?or  the  doubled  fleet,  to  understand  their 

''^^Se't  mtiJprospect  that  the  Navy  wlU 
get?^ner.  but  rather  that  added  conm^t- 
ments  will  require  added  forces,  besays^ 
"The  cost  of  these  forces  will  |™P«»«. * 
bSlen  on  the  taxpayer.  This  burden  wUl 
S  heavier  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not 
?nde«tand  that  his  own  security  demands 

'''^rcL^vSe  of  events  clearly  spell-  out  the 
foS^lcW^challenge.  in  his  opinion. 
'  ^EvlThough  the  date  on  which  we  must 
deploy  new  forces  Is  stUl  unknown. 


IFrom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Aug.  16. 
^  19641 

The  Vibw   Fbom  thb   Top 

Washinoton.— The  ranking  leaders  of  the 
Na^^Sl^  corps  team  did  not  bave  toe 

Tlw^nf  thft  Gulf  of  Tonkin  before  toem 
example  of  tbe  ouu  oiio  p-o^.ocean 

when  they  Indorsed    T^ne  new  '^"'^ 
ChaSeng?  for  servlcewlde  reading,  but  toey 
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Pour-Ocean    Challenge'    de- 
gldbal  re^mnsibilities  of  our  Navy 
Corps  In  war  or  peace.    It  tells 
of  the  future  and  how  we  must 
them.    Every  member  of  the 
i7ho  reads  this  book  will  gain  a 
p  irspectlve  of  the  importance  of 
Nation's  defense." 
L.  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
The  importance  of  the  oceans 
increases  dally.    As  political, 
entlflc    and    military    changes 
must  also  change.     We  must 
engage  in  any  form  of  war- 
to  cold;  from  conducting  a 
of  the  flag'   to  engaging   In 
exchange. 
Pour-Ocean  Challenge'  explains 
broaden  our  thinking  to  meet 
of  the  future.     It  also  points 
aspects  of  the  oceans  and  how 
lives  of  each   individual  in 
This  book  should  be  widely 

the  Navy." 

Greene,  Jr..  Commandant  of 

( k>rps :   "  'The  New  Four-Ocean 

B  an  important  contribu- 

:he  understanding  of  the  role 

I  larlne  Corps  team  and  its  pres- 

contributions   to  seapower. 

role  of  the  sea  is  vividly  illus- 

book  and  its  signiflcance  to 

of  our  maritime  services  ex- 


tl  ;e  Marine  Corps  has  always  been 

readiness,'  we  must  be  mindful 

Every  Marine  should  be 

n  the  importeoice  of  seapower. 

1  materially  aid  in  the  accomp- 

end." 


den  Lands. 


t  lis  I 


No  StJ  STTTDTE  FOR  NaVT'S  POWER 


ohn  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  Commander 
Fleet  Amphibious  Force,  is  a 
in  military  matters. 

there  will  be  no  substitute 
ahead  for  the  U.S.  Navy's  mo- 
power.     Admiral  McCain 
recently  that  the   "United 
next  decade  is  going  to  end  up 
md  a  fleet  marine  force  double 


there   will   be   Increased   de- 
the  aircraft  carrier  for  missions 
assigned  to  it.     The  admiral 
that  the  Navy  may  in  the 
carrier-based  fixed-wing  aircraft 
marines  into  battle  areas.     He 
in   the  concept  of  a  Navy- 
team. 

added:  "The  oceans  when 

with    imagination    lend    them- 

sorts  of  combinations,  ranging 

rrom  orbiting  6,000  yards  off  a 

spot  In  full  sight  of  land 

a  hostile  act,  to  all-out 


Admiral  McCain  observed  that  "you  sel- 
dom hear  of  these  (U.S.)  fleets  except  when 
there's  trouble,  and  then  you  hear  a  lot." 

Southeast  Asia  developments  prove  the 
validity  of  his  statement.  Expansion  of  the 
Navy  and  the  fleet  marine  force  Is  essential, 
as  Admiral  McCain  said,  to  guarantee  United 
States  and  all  free  world  security. 


need,  as  he  pointed  out,  is  for 

to  deploy  military  power  to 

trouble  spots  rather  than  to 

distances  after  the  trouble 


THE  HEROISM  OF  OUR  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Hurricane  Gladys  lashed  the  Rhode  Is- 
land shore  on  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1964,  she  wrote  a  chapter  of  danger  and 
daring — another  chapter  of  heroism  in 
the  history  of  our  Coast  Guard. 

The  lovely  summer  shoreline  on  our 
State  becomes  monstrously  beautiful  in 
the  raging  surf  at  Narragansett  where 
the  waters  of  the  open  Atlantic  begin  to 
mingle  with  the  currents  of  Long  Island 
Sound — when  whipped  by  the  turbulence 
of  hurricane  gales. 

There  is  a  human  fascination  in  the 
violence  of  the  sea — and  there  is  sudden 
death  in  the  gigantic  waves  that  sweep 
in  from  nowhere.  In  the  early  evening 
of  that  hurricane  day,  a  12-year-old 
Rhode  Island  boy  would  have  learned 
that  in  his  personal  disaster — save  for 
the  skill  and  daring  of  the  men  of  Castle 
Hill  Coast  Guard  Station — and  their 
sturdy  40-footer  that  robbed  the  seas 
of  their  prey. 

This  saga  of  the  sea  has  been  captured 
so  graphically  by  the  Providence  Journal 
of  Thursday,  September  24,  1964,  that  I 
feel  the  whole  story  has  call  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  Congress  and  a  place 
in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  our  men 
of  the  Coast  Guard — and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  story  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coast  Guard  Defies  Surf,  Saves  Boy  at 
Narragansett 

A  12-year-old  South  County  boy,  swept 
from  the  rocky  shore  of  Narragansett  into 
a  raging  sea,  was  rescued  In  a  daring 
feat  of  Coast  Guard  seamanship  last  night 
after  spending  2  harrowing  hours  in  the  surf. 

Carl  Dykstra,  of  132  Kenyon  Avenue. 
Wakefleld,  was  plucked  from  the  water  about 
500  yards  offshore  by  Seaman  Eric  Geores. 
21,  of  the  Castle  Hill  Coast  Guard  Station  at 
Newport,  one  of  four  crewmen  on  a  40-foot 
boat. 

The  boy  was  in  the  surf  from  7:10  to  9:10 
p.m. 

He  was  taken  to  the  South  County  Hos- 
pital suffering  from  shock  and  exhaustion 
but  the  hospital  late  last  night  reported  his 
condition  as  good. 

Veterans  of  many  water  rescue  efforts  de- 
scribed the  recovery  of  the  Dykstra  boy  as  a 
"miracle." 

Before  the  40-footer  from  Newport  made 
the  hazardous  approach  to  shore  through 
waves  15  feet  high,  all  attempts  to  rescue 
the  boy  from  shore  had  been  battered  down 
by  the  powerful  smashing  surf. 

They  included  an  effort  to  launch  a  rubber 
life  raft,  three  tries  at  shooting  a  rescue  line 
and  an  attempt  by  one  man  to  swim  out 
with  a  life  line. 

During  the  rescue  operations,  six  men  were 
knocked  off  their  feet  by  a  mountainous 
wave  that  topped  the  rock  on  which  they 
were  standing.  Several  suffered  bruises  and 
cuts. 


Even  while  the  rescue  effort  was  being 
made,  with  at  least  1,000  spectators  watchl- 
Ing  in  prayerful  silence,  a  move  was  under^ 
way  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

Col.  Walter  E.  Stone,  superintendent  of 
the  State  police,  ordered  troopers  to  patrol 
all  coastal  areas  to  warn  sightseers  away 
from  the  coastline.  Troopers  were  called  in 
from  as  far  away  as  Lincoln  and  Scituate  to 
take  part  in  the  shoreline  patrol. 

The  accident  that  befell  the  Dykstra  boy 
began  with  a  sightseeing  trip. 

Carl  had  gone  to  Bass  Rock  Road,  off 
Ocean  Road  in  Narragansett,  to  watch  the 
pounding  surf  at  about  6:30  p. m.  With  him 
were  his  sister,  Mrs.  Katherlne  Toth,  21,  and 
her  husband,  Andrew  Toth,  27,  of  58  Sterling 
Avenue,  Providence.^ 

The  three  were  standing  atop  the  rocks, 
which  drop  about  35  feet  to  the  water,  when 
a  huge  wave  swept  Carl  from  one  of  the 
highest  points. 

Mr.  Toth  removed  bis  outer  clothing  and 
went  into  the  water  after  the  boy.  but.  In  the 
darkness,  was  unable  to  spot  him  in  the 
crashing  surf.  He  was  able  to  call  to  him, 
however,  and  to  hear  Carl's  replies. 

Mrs.  Toth,  meanwhile,  ran  up  the  road  to 
the  summer  home  of  Hugo  Mainelli,  about 
300  yards  away.  Mrs.  Mainelli  was  at  home 
and  a  call  was  put  in  to  Narragansett  police. 

As  she  ran  back  toward  the  shore,  Mrs. 
Toth  met  her  husband,  who  had  failed  to 
reach  Carl. 

Deputy  Police  Chief  John  Linehan  and 
Patrolman  James  Cook  Jr.  were  the  flrst  to 
arrive.  They  spotted  the  boy  in  the  water 
and  radioed  for  lights,  lines,  a  portable  radio 
and  more  help. 

Police  Chief  Richard  A.  Colvln  brought  a 
portable  radio  with  which  the  rescue  opera- 
tions were  then  coordinated  from  the  rocky 
shoreline. 

Ernest  A.  Downes  of  the  Point  Judith 
Coast  Guard  Station  arrived  with  a  four- 
man  detail  equipped  with  rubber  skin-div- 
ing suits,  a  rubber  raft  and  a  Une-throwlng 
gun. 

Fired  three  times,  the  line  was  tossed  back 
each  time  by  the  waves. 

One  of  the  coastguardsmen  tied  a  line 
about  his  waist  and  entered  the  water.  He 
was  immediately  knocked  down  by  a  huge 
wave. 

Efforts  to  launch  the  rubber  raft  met  a 
similar  fate.  The  try  was  made  by  Mr. 
Downes  and  George  Myers. 

Roger  W.  Wheeler,  a  State  recreational 
safety  inspector,  said  he  had  to  restrain  four 
State  lifeguards  from  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  water. 

Meanwhile,  portable  lights  were  being 
brought  in  by  the  South  Kingstown,  Narra- 
gansett, and  Westerly  Fire  Departments. 
Twenty  In  all  were  lined  up  along  the  rocks 
and,  though  the  rescuers  were  helpless  in  the 
face  of  the  angry  ocean,  they  managed  to  keep 
the  boy  In  sight  all  the  time. 

Sgt.  Ronald  Hawksley,  an  off-duty  South 
Kingstown  policeman,  stood  on  the  rocks 
with  a  bullhorn — a  portable  amplifier — and 
spoke  encouragingly  to  Carl. 

■'Dont  swim."  he  shouted.     "Float. 

"You'll  stay  up.    We  are  bringing  a  boat. 

"We  can  see  you  better  than  you  can  see 
us. 

"Everyone  is  with  you  here." 

Attracted  by  the  powerful  lights  gleaming 
through  the  misty  rain  and  by  the  sound  of 
sirens,  a  crowd  estimated  at  about  1,000 
arrived. 

Cars  lined  Ocean  Road  for  about  a  mile. 

Many  of  the  spectators  obviously  were 
praying  and  they  urged  others  to  Join  them 
In  prayer  for  the  boy's  safety. 

One  of  the  rescuers  knocked  down  by  a 
wave  was  Robert  Sweet,  of  Ann  Ollvo  Court, 
a  Narragansett  Highway  Department  em- 
ployee. 

He  was  setting  up  one  of  the  portable 
floodlights  and,  as  he   and   the  others   fell 
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^own  into  a  pool  of  water  formed  In  the 
Z^^  the  light  he  was  holding  smashed. 
"^EMh  per^n  who  tried  to  lift  Mr.  Sweet 
,  ^the  water  received  a  shock  from  the 
no  volt  line  he  was  holding  and  which  had 
hort  rirculted  in  the  water. 

many,  Mr.  Wheeler  grabbed  the  cord  and 
^onaeedtoshakeit  loose . 

tto  sweet  was  taken  by  ambulance  to 
onTr?h  County  Hospital  for  treatment.  Sgt. 
Xmas  McKenna  of  the  State  poUce  who  fell 
3?the  same  time,  was  treated  at  the  Coast 
Guard   boathouse    at    Galilee    for    cuts    and 

"'sSf  Herbert  Kohler  of  the  State  police  and 
two  or  three  other  unidentified  persons  who 
had  been  knocked  down  by  the  wave  also 
suffered  minor  injuries. 

The  call  for  help  at  Castle  Hill  was  received 
«t  8  P  m.,  according  to  Gerard  Downing,  en- 
glneinan  flrst  class,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 

^^Tstation's  40-foot  boat  was  dispatched 
with  Donald  Perelra,  27,  boatswain's  mate 
second  class,  as  coxswain.  Others  in  the  crew 
were  James  Beck,  a  State  trooper  who  was  on 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  duty;  Mr.  Geores,  21,  of 
Loch  Arbour,  N.J.,  and  Riner  Lingly,  23.  an 
enKlneman  third  class. 

In  the  fog  that  hung  over  the  Newport  side 
of  the  bay  and  the  rough  seas  in  the  bay,  it 
took  the  40-footer  an  hour  to  cross  to  Narra- 
gansett. 

Coxswain  Pereira  brought  his  boat  as  close 
as  he  dared  to  Carl  and  then  Seaman  Geores, 
wearing  a  life  jacket,  went  over  the  side  to 
the  boy's  aid. 

He  was  able  to  help  his  fellow  crewmen 
lift  Carl  aboard  the  tossing  craft  and  then 
clambered  back  aboard. 

With  Carl  wrapped  In  blankets  and  saying 
little,  the  40-footer  headed  for  Galilee. 
Heavy  seas  forced  it  to  swing  wide  of  the 
shore  to  make  the  Harbor  of  Refuge.  It 
arrived  at  Galilee  at  10:35  and  from  there  he 
was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Coxswain    Perelra   said    the   Coast   Guard 
men  telked  to  Carl  but  "he  didn't  say  much." 
He  kept  repeating,  "I  thought  I  was  going 
to  die,"  his  rescuers  related. 

Carl  was  very  pale  but  he  appeared  to  be 
In  good  condition,  the  men  said.  When  he 
went  in  the  water,  he  was  dressed  in  a  T- 
shlrt  and  slacks. 

Police  Chief  Colvin  said  that  In  the 
ambulance  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  Carl 
was  asked  how  he  felt. 
"He  just  gurgled,"  the  chief  said. 
Chief  Colvin,  in  thanking  all  those  who 
had  helped  in  the  rescue  effort,  said  its  suc- 
cess was  "a  miracle." 

Mr.  Wheeler  said,  "I've  never  seen  such 
superb  seamanship  as  those  coastgiiards- 
men  used  tonight.  That  boat  was  oux  last 
hope." 

Mr.  Downing  said  at  Castle  Hill  that  he 
Intends  to  put  In  the  names  of  the  four  crew- 
men for  a  commendation. 

"Never  once  during  that  time  did  he  yell 
•help,'  "  Chief  Colvin  said. 

Carl,  a  seventh-grader  at  the  South  Kings- 
town Jimior  High  School,  Intends  to  study 
for  the  ministry,  according  to  his  sister. 

The  boy's  father,  Theodore  Dykstra.  a  com- 
mercial fisherman,  is  presiding  minister  of 
the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  congregation  in 
Wakefield.  Mr.  Dykstra  is  at  South  Lansing, 
N.Y.,  taking  a  course  at  the  religious  organi- 
zation's Watch  Tower  Bible  School. 

Mr.  Toth  said  Carl  never  showed  any  sign 
of  panic,  replied  to  the  shouts  and  encourage- 
ment in  his  "normal  voice"  and  "he  seemed 
to  know  enough  to  stay  offshore,  away  from 
the  sm-f  pounding  on  the  rocks,  until  some- 
one could  get  to  him." 

Chief  Colvin  said  that  requests  for  the 
services  of  a  helicopter  were  made  to  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  at  Quonset  and  to 
the  State  at  Hlllsgrove. 
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The  Navy  reported  that  it  did  not  dispatch 
helicopters  at  night.  Chief  Colvin  said.  He 
said  the  Coast  Guard  was  prepared  to  send 
a  helicopter  but  the  rescue  boat  was  in  the 
area  by  that  time  and  there  was  no  need  for 
the  aircraft. 

Chief  Colvin  said  he  was  told  the  State 
helicopter  could  not  be  sent  out  at  night. 


ALASKA  RICH  IN  IRON 


Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
discovery  of  iron  ore  has  been  made  in 
Alaska,  and  has  already  been  termed 
one  of  the  seven  or  eight  largest  finds 
in  history.  This  vast  deposit,  which  may 
total  1  billion  tons,  was  discovered  on 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  about  200  miles 
southwest  of  Anchorage,  by  accident. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  ore  was  found 
by  an  oil  company.  Pan  American  Petro- 
leum Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana.  This  morning's  newspapers 
relate  that,  in  response,  the  quotation 
of  the  stock  of  Standard  of  Indiana  rose 
over  $4  a  share  yesterday  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  gold  is  where 
you  find  it.  The  presence  of  substantial 
iron  ore  deposits  in  Alaska  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  years,  but  no  one  knew  that 
this  treasure  house  existed  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula.  The  find  is  meaningful  not 
only  for  Alaska;  it  is  important  to  the 
entire  United  States,  whose  reserves  of 
iron  ore  have  been  sinking  very  rapidly. 
As  a  nation,  we  shall  now  be  more  self- 
sufficient.  , ,    , 

In  its  sixth  year  of  statehood,  Alaska 
moves  ahead,  despite  the  shattering  con- 
sequences of  the  Good  Friday  disaster 
occasioned  by  earthquake  and  seismic 
wave.    We  who  advocated  statehood  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  Alaska 
would  be  a  vast  storehouse  of  natural 
wealth  which  would  serve  to  strengthen 
our  country.    Our  prophecies  are  being 
fulfilled.     More  and  more  oil  wells  are 
being  successfully  drilled.    It  is  rumored 
that  two  wells,  completed  not  long  since, 
when  drilled  beneath  the  waters  of  Cook 
Inlet,  not  far  from  Anchorage,  are  even 
more  productive  that  the  figures  which 
have  been  released  would  indicate.     In 
fact,  it  is  said. these  wells  may  well  rival 
in  importance  some  of  the  bonanza  wells 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September 
24  reported  the  Alaska  Peninsula  iron- 
ore  discovery  in  a  special  dispatch  from 
Chicago;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago.— standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  has 
discovered  low-grade  iron  ore  deposits  In 
Alaska  containing  an  estimated  1  billion  tons 
of  recoverable  iron,  Randolph  Yost,  president 
of  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary, said. 

He  said  the  company  views  the  ore  as  an 
"economically  attractive  source  of  supply' 
within  "10  or  15  years." 

The  discoveries,  he  said,  have  been  staked 
and  claimed  by  the  company;  the  find  may 
"possibly  be  one  of  the  largest  iron  ore  de- 
posits ever  located  on  the  North  American 
Continent."  On  a  tonnage  basis,  he  added, 
the  flnd  "Is  one  of  the  top  seven  or  eight 
iron  ore  discoveries  ever  made  and  is  the 
largest  ever  found  In  the  United  States  ex- 
cept those  in  Minnesota." 


SOUTHWEST   OF  ANCHORAGE 

The  deposits  are  about  200  mUes  southwest 
of  Anchorage,  near  the  head  of  the  Alaska 
PeiUnsula,  he  said.  The  ore  contains  about 
15  percent  Iron,  Mr.  Yost  said.  He  noted  that 
while  the  Iron  content  is  less  than  that  of 
some  low-grade  reserves  being  mined  In  the 
United  States  "There  appears  to  be  good  pos- 
sibilities of  using  avaUable  gas  supplies  to 
reduce  the  ore  to  a  concentrate  containing 
about  95  percent  Iron." 

A  substantial  amount  of  titanium  Is  con- 
tained in  the  deposits,  he  said,  although 
"preliminary  reports  Indicate  that  this  has 
no  commercial  value."  Mr.  Yost  said  the  dis- 
covery Is  within  easy  pipeline  distance  from 
the  big  oU  company's  natural  gas  reserves  at 
Cook  Inlet.  The  gas  could  be  used  to  supply 
power  and  heat  for  ore-reduction  processes, 
he  observed. 

[  Steel  industry  sources  said  they  couidn  t 
assess  the  possible  impact  of  the  Indiana 
Standard  deposit  until  they  had  more  details 
on  the  type  of  ore  and  the  process  that  would 
be  used  to  concentrate  It.  They  said,  how- 
ever, that  15  percent  content  is  lower  than 
the  lowest  grades  currently  mined  In  the 
United  States.  They  agreed  that  the  con- 
centrate might  be  competitive  in  price  In 
places  where  it  could  be  moved  through 
cheap  water  transportation.  A  factor,  they 
said,  would  also  be  availability  of  cheap  gas 
for  the  concentration  process.  But,  they 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  worldwide  surplus  of 
ore.  One  estimate  has  placed  world  reserves 
at  well  in  excess  of  70  billion  tons.] 

Either  the  Japanese  steel  industry  or  do- 
mestic steel  companies  on  the  west  coast  are 
potential  customers,  Mr.  Yost  said. 

CLOSE  TO  DEEP  WATER 

He  said  the  deposits  are  close  to  Ice-free 
deep  water,  making  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation to  world  markets  available  year  round. 

Commenting  that  present  domestic  iron 
ore  deposits  are  supplying  only  65  percent 
of  total  requirements,  he  noted:  "Thus  we 
anticipate  that  within  10  to  15  years  these 
new  Alaskan  ore  reserves  may  very  well  rep- 
resent an  economically  attractive  source  of 
supply  "  Two  large  American  steelmaklng 
concerns  have  expressed  Interest  in  the  dis- 
coveries as  have  two  Japanese  companies,  ne 
said  The  two  American  steel  companies  are 
conducting  their  own  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Alaskan  deposits,  he  added 

The  deposits  were  staked  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, with  480  claims  flled  covering  9,600 
acres.  The  largest  single  deposit  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  3.5  billion  tons  of 
ore,  which  could  yield  500  million  tons  of 

iron.  „,        . 

Coring  and  trenching  operations  will  prob- 
ably be  started  next  summer  to  deflne  the 
extent  of  the  deposits  and  provide  for  smelt- 
ing experiments,  he  said. 

The  company  said  the  Iron  ore  was  found 
bv  coincidence.  A  Pan  American  spokes- 
man said  it  happened  one  day  last  summer 
on  a  routine  aerial  mapping  survey  made 
with  a  magnetometer,  a  device  that  meas- 
ures varying  magnetic  forces  In  the  earth 
and  provides  clues  to  oil-and-gas-bear  ng 
structures.  The  aerial  crew  was  surveying 
an  offshore  area.  To  check  its  Instrument 
the  crew  flew  over  an  offshore  area  that  It 
presumed  would  be  nonmagnetic  and  hence 
would  register  negatively.  Instead  the 
magnetometer  gave  strong  recordings. 

Fearing  the  magnetometer  wasn't  In  work- 
ing order,  the  crew  flew  back  to  Anchorage 
for  another  lAagnetometer,  one  known  to  be 
functioning  properly.  Upon  returning  to  the 
area  the  second  instrument  gave  simUar  re- 
cordings. Suspecting  the  presence  of  large- 
scale  iron  deposits.  Pan  American  continued 
aerial  mapping  of  the  area.  Then  It  rounded 
up  7  helicopters,  aU  that  were  available 
m  the  area,  to  drop  a  geological  team  of  40 
men  In  the  area.    Locations  were  staked  on 
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the  aerial   sxirvey  maps,   the 
I  aid.     Surface  coring  opera tioas 
Burreys  also  were  carried 
•till  continuing,  he  added. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  DEVELOPBCENT  OF 
THE  AP  ?AIiACHIAN  REGION 

Mr.  BYRDol  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, as  t]  le  debate  on  the  historic  Ap- 
palachian ileglonal  Development  Act  of 
1964  nears  a  close,  I  would  feel  remiss  If 
I  did  not  igaln  express  my  hopes  and 
state  my  ai  preclatlon  to  President  John- 
son and  th  s  Senate  for  their  considera- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  region. 

This  leg  slatlon  was  created  out  of 
compassioi  for  good  Americans  who  have 
always  responded  quickly  to  the  needs 
of  our  Natton  and  who  now  ask  only  a 
helping  ha  id  to  care  for  themselves. 

I  have  Inown  all  along  of  the  great 
Interest  li  West  Virginia  concerning 
this  progrt  m,  but  my  recent  visits  there 
have  f oun  I  even  stronger  expectations 
regarding  he  legislation.  It  has  given 
our   peoph    new   hope   for   the   future. 
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It  will  persuade  our  young 
remain  in  their  native  cities 
and  commbnlties  and,  most  of  all,  they 
foresee  W<st  Virginia  advancing  to  the 
forefront  las  a  tourist  and  Industrial 
center. 

The  prdgram  of  new  highway  con- 
struction should  enhance  the  industrial 
IMtentlal  c  f  West  Virginia.  The  timber 
developme  it  fund  and  the  program  of 
rehabUitat  on  of  mining  areas  will  hope- 
fully spur  Economic  Investments  in  these 
areas. 

Needlessl  to  say,  the  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  nedlcal  and  vocational  educa- 
tion fadlllies  will  be  very  helpful. 

As  I  Stat  ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate on  t  lis  measure  some  weeks  ago, 
approval  ( f  the  legislation  means,  that 
we  as  Amjrlcans,  will  be  doing  for  our 
own  count  ry  some  of  what  we  have  been 
generously  doing  for  other  coimtries 
through  foreign  aid  for  the  past  several 
years. 

I  will  aigaln  state  my  own  and  the 
gratitude  ft  my  State  to  President  John- 
the  Senate  for  this  action.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, Se:  lator  Randolph,  for  his  capa- 
ble handing  of  this  bill  through  the 
Public  Wo  :ks  Committee. 


OUTSTAI  DING  DISABLED  VETERAN 


OF  THE  YEAR,  1964 


B'SRD 


Of   West    Virginia.      Mr. 

it  is  always  a  pleas\ire  to  tell 

rtory  and  doubly  so  when  the 

who   achieves   the   success   has 

a  handicap.   Such  was  the 

^enneth  S.  Kayser,  a  native 

Virg^an  who  lost  both  legs  in  com- 

World  War  U. 

whose  home  Is  in  Alum 

Va.,  has  just  been  named  the 

Disabled  Veteran  of  the 


Outstanding : 


re  aimed 


his  physical  setback,  Mr. 
to  West  Virginia  after 
from  the  Army  and  went 
an  attach^  In  the  West  Vlr- 
Legislature.   He  later  became 


a  soil  conservation  supervisor  and,  in 
1960,  accepted  his  present  position  with 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  as 
adjutant  of  the  Weston  Soldiers  Home. 
Mr.  President,  this  gentleman  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  our  heroic  serv- 
icemen. We  may  all  join  In  the  praise 
heaped  on  Mr.  Kayser  by  Douglas  H. 
McOarrity,  national  DAV  commander, 
who  spoke  of  the  veteran  as  "not  only 
a  credit  to  yourself,  but  to  your  family. 
city.  State,  and  employer,  and  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans." 

An  account  of  Mr.  Kayser's  success  is 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  September 
edition  of  DAV  magazine.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kenneth  8.  Katsek:    1964  Otttstanding  Dis- 
abled Veteran  or  the  Year 
Meet    Kenneth    8.    Kayser — a    plucky    ex- 
Army  artilleryman  who  lost  both  legs  In  com- 
bat In  Italy  during  World  War  11,  named  1964 
Outstanding  Disabled  Veteran  of  the  Year. 
The  46-year-old  Alum  Bridge,  W.  Va.,  vet- 
eran received  the  title  and  the  coveted  Na- 
tional Commander's  Award  at  the  1964  DAV 
convention  In  Phoenix. 

In  presenting  Kayser  the  national  award. 
National  DAV  Commander  Douglas  H.  Mc- 
Garrlty  called  the  legless  veteran  "not  only 
a  credit  to  yourself,  but  to  your  family,  city, 
State,  and  employer  and  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans." 

Kajrser,  now  employed  by  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  as  adjutant  of 
the  Weston  Soldiers  Home,  was  one  of  dozens 
of  disabled  veterans  competing  for  the  na- 
tional title.  Judging  was  based  on  severity  of 
dlsabUlty,  successful  rehabilitation  and  serv- 
ice to  disabled  veterans. 

Gov.  William  W.  Barron  of  West  Virginia, 
In  iirglng  Kayser's  selection  for  the  Nation 
award,  called  "Kenny"  an  outstanding  citizen 

of  the  State  •   •   even  though  he  gave 

so  much  In  the  defense  of  his  country,  he 
still  gives  with  all  of  his  heart  and  ability 
to  help  other  disabled  veterans  and  citizens 
In  need  of  a  helping  hand." 

Born  In  Lewis  County,  W.  Va.,  on  July  7, 
1918.  Kayser  attended  Glenvllle  State  Teach- 
er's College  prior  to  entering  service  In  No- 
vember of  1942,  serving  In  the  Field  Artillery 
of  the  85th  Division  training  at  Camp  Shelby, 
Miss.  He  left  for  oversea  duty  In  December 
of  1943. 

On  May  12,  1944.  on  combat  duty  In  Italy, 
Kayser  suffered  severe  multiple  shrapnel 
wounds  of  both  legs,  left  arm,  chest,  neck  and 
face.  And.  membranes  of  both  ears  were 
punctured,  with  subsequent  loss  of  hearing. 
Hospitalized  on  the  day  he  was  Injured,  his 
left  leg  was  amputated  In  the  upper  thigh 
and  the  right  leg  below  the  knee.  Long  hos- 
pitalization and  additional  corrective  surgery 
was  to  follow,  and  he  was  finally  discharged 
on  disabUlty  In  May  of  1945.  Despite  the 
severity  of  his  handicap,  he  learned  to  walk 
with  the  use  of  artificial  legs  and  a  crutch. 
Kayser  returned  home  to  Alum  Bridge  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Army  and  the  hospital 
and  went  to  work  as  an  attach^  In  the  West 
Virginia  State  Legislature,  a  Job  he  held  for 

4  years.  Prom  1950  to  1960,  he  worked  as  a 
soil  conservation  supervisor.  In  April  of 
1960,  he  accepted  his  present  position  with 
the  department  of  veterans  affairs  as  adju- 
tant of  the  Weston  Soldiers  Home  where  he 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  service  and  has 
been  called  an  Inspiration  to  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans suffering  from  physical  and  mental 
conditions. 

A  member  of  the  Prlngle  Tree  Chapter  No. 

5  of  the  DAV  at  Buckhannon.  W.  Va.,  Kayser 


was  selected  by  the  State  DAV  DeparUnmt 
as  West  Virginia's  Outstanding  Disabled  Vet- 
eran earlier  this  summer.  He  Is  active  In 
other  veteran  and  service  organizations  and 
haa  long  been  active  in  hla  church  (Ifeth 
odist) . 

Kayser  and  hla  pretty  wife.  Shada  Qay 
have  two  children:  Barbara  Ann  Blchu^ 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Kenneth  RlchanL 
at  home.  ^^ 

The  West  Virginia  veteran  has  never  let 
his  handicap  Interfere  with  "the  buslneas  of 
living,"  as  he  puts  It.  even  though  walklxw 
Is  almoet  an  Impossibility  and  continuously 
painful. 

Kayser's  strong  champion.  Governor  Bar- 
ron, described  the  disabled  veteran  succloctlr 
when  he  said:  "Kenneth  Kayser  Is  the  beet 
example  I  know  of  a  man  who,  grievously 
wounded  in  war,  has  been  able  to  overcome 
his  handicaps  to  become  an  outstanding, 
self-supporting  and  dedicated  citizen  of  hie 
coirununlty  and  State.  •  •  •  I'm  indeg^j 
proud  of  "Kenny"  Kayser  aa  a  fellow  Amer- 
ican." 


THE  RULING  OF  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  ALABAMA  UPON  THE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS  TITLE  OP  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17. 1964,  Circuit  Judge  Gewln. 
and  District  Judges  Lynne  and  Grooms, 
sitting  as  a  three- judge  court  in  the 
case  of  McClung  against  Katzenbach  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama,  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion adjudging  title  n,  which  is  the 
public  accommodations  title  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  be  unconstitutional 
under  both  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  and  the  14th  amendment. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  conforms  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  inter- 
pretations placed  upon  them  by  the 
Supreme  Court  since  their  inception. 
This  opinion  merits  the  consideration  of 
all  Americans  who  are  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Federal  system  of 
government,  and  for  this  reason,  merits 
the  widest  possible  dissemination.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  Southern  Division — Civil 
Action  No.  64-448] 
Ollie  McClung,  Sr.,  and  Ollie  McClung,  Ji., 
Plaintuts,  v.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
AS  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  et  al..  Defendants 
Before  Gewln,  circuit  judge,  and  Lynne 
and  Grooms,  district  judges. 

Per  curiam:  This  Is  a  suit  by  the  owners 
and  operators  of  a  restaurant  business  In 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  seeking  to  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 '  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unconstitutional.  A  statutory  three- 
judge  court  was  convened  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.A.,  section  2282,  and  the  case  was  set 
down  for  hearing  on  September  1,  1964,  on 
plaintiffs'  prayer  for  a  temporary  injunction. 
Prior  to  the  hearing  the  defendants  moved 
to  dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  separate 
grounds  that  (1)  the  court  lacks  Jurisdiction 


196i 

^r  defendant  Robert  F.  Kennedy '  as  Attor- 
•^  Sral  of  the  United  States,  because 
°f^,rSfflclent  service  of  process;    (2)    since 
^  "^^t  Robert  P.  Kennedy  is  an  IndUpens- 
''SfnartySe   insufficiency   of   service   of 
»ble  party-    ^^  renders  codefendant  Macon 
rS^viiuT  attorney  for  the  Northern 
hJIiTof  Alabama,  an  Improper  party  de- 
^nf    (3)   the  complaint  falls  to  state  a 
T^u^on  which  relief  can  be  granted;  and. 
^STt^fcoSt  lacks   equitable   Jurisdiction 
^u«  plaintiffs  have  an  adequate  remedy 
*Tfjr  This  motion  was  heard  by  and  sub- 
'*,^^'  to  the  fuU  court  on  briefs  and  oral 
"^ei?  of  counsel  on  September  1.  1964, 
S^S^  taken  along  with  plaintiffs'  prayer 
for  a  temporary  Injunction. 

the  motion  to  dismiss 
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The  first  two  grounds  for  dismissal,  both 
w    Zf  nnnn  the  theory  that  service  of  process 
^iHtSmey  General  was  defective  a^e 
'^nTpr  in  Issue.    Service  of  process  upon 
^e  AtSJn?y  General  was  made  Initially  by 
^S^i\  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
fSSnTof  28  U.S.CA.,  section   1391(e),  and 
SSeSSants  contended  that  because  fictitious 
Srtles  were  Joined  as  defendants  the  pro- 
SSS^  of  section  1391(e)  were  Inapplicable. 
TheiSfter,   plaintiffs    amended    their    com- 
S  by  striking  and  dismissing  therefrom 
gTunBerved   fictitious  parties  and  caused 
SS  J^plalnt  as  amended  to  be  re-served 
Sin  the   Attorney   General   under   section 
?^lfe)       It  was   conceded   by   counsel   for 
defendants  on  argument  that  the  first  two 
JSi   in   their   motion   to   dismiss    were 
^reby  eliminated  and  accordingly  are  con- 
sidered abandoned. 

SSndants  have  also  Insisted  In  their 
brief  and  oral  argument  that  the  complaint 
does  not  present  an  actual  controversy  be- 
tween the  parties  and  that  the  adequacy  of 
leml  remedies  deprives  this  court  of  equita- 
ble Jurisdiction.  These  grounds  were  argued 
in  the  hearing  on  plaintiffs'  prayer  for  tem- 
Dorary  Injunction  at  which  evidence  was  ad- 
duced developing  the  undisputed  facts  set 
out  below.' 


Contending  that  there  has  not  been  a  suf- 
ficient showing  of  a  specific  threat  of  Imme- 
diate enforcement  of  title  n  of  the  act  as  to 
the  plaintiffs,  defendants  Insist  alternatively 
that  It  Is  not  alleged  that  defendants  either 
have  instituted  enforcement  proceedings 
against  the  plaintiffs  or  have  conducted  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether  plain- 
tiffs have  violated  the  act,  and  that  insuf- 
ficient facts  are  alleged  to  bring  the  plain- 
tiffs within  the  coverage  of  the  act. 

In  urging  that  the  allegations  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  show  coverage,  defendants  point 
first  to  averments  In  the  complalht  respect- 
ing the  remoteness  of  plaintiffs'  business 
from  any  place  normally  frequented  by  In- 
terstate travelers,  the  absence  of  any  adver- 
tising by  them  and  the  averment  that  to 
their  knowledge  they  serve  no  Interstate 
travelers  as  that  term  la  used  In  the  act. 
It  Is  true  that  these  allegations,  substan- 
tiated by  evidence  at  the  hearing,  tend 
strongly  to  Indicate  an  absence  of  coverage 
under  title  n  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  a  res- 
ta\irant  which  serves  or  offers  to  serve  Inter- 
state travelers,  and  defendants  have  made 
no  contention  that  they  are  covered  by  vir- 
tue of  that  part  of  the  act. 

Defendants  then  seize  upon  the  averment 
that  "some"  of  the  food  served  In  plaintiffs- 
restaurant  originated  in  some  form  outside 
of  Alabama.     This  use  of  the  word  "some," 
say  defendants,  Is  Insufficient  because  the  act 
uses  the  term  "substantial"  In  defining  the 
portion  of  a  restaurant's  food  which  must 
move  In  commerce  In  order  that  It  be  vsrlthln 
the   alternative    criterion   of   coverage    pre- 
scribed by  section  201(e)  (2) .     We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  "sub- 
stantial" as  there  used  must  and  can  only  be 
determined  Judicially,  and  we  conclude  as  a 
matter  of  law,  on  the  basis  of  objective  evi- 
dence,  that  a   "substantial"  portion  of  the 


1  Public  Law  88-352;  78  Stat.  241. 


« Since  Robert  F.  Kennedy  tendered  bis  re- 
signation as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  accepted  after  submission 
of  thU  case  to  the  court  and  since  Nicholas 
deB  Katzenbach  has  been  appointed  Acting 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  «ie 
said  Katzenbach  is  hereby  substituted,  in  ms 
official  capacity,  for  the  said  Kennedy  as  a 
party  defendant,  as  provided  by  rule  25(d) 

(1)  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  

»1.  Plaintiffs  are  partners  operating  a 
restaurant  under  the  trade  style  Ollles 
Barbecue"  at  902  Seventh  Avenue  South,  in 
Birmingham. 

2  The  plaintiffs'  family  has  operated  such 
restaurant  under  the  same  name  and  at  the 
same  location  since  1927. 

3  Plaintiffs'  restaurant  specializes  In  bar- 
becued meats  and  homemade  pies;  approxi- 
mately 90  to  95  percent  of  its  sales  consist  oi 
such  Items  and  nonalcoholic  beverages. 

4  Plaintiffs'    restaurant,    when    filled    to 
capacity,  will  seat  approximately  220  persons; 
Its  trade  Is  derived  from  local  regular  cus- 
tomers who  are  for  the  most  part  known  to 
the   plaintiffs;    Its    trade    is    predominantly 
composed   of   white    collar   business   people 
and  family  groups.    Plaintiffs  feature  In  their 
restaurant  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  whicn 
no  profanity   or   consumption   of   alcoholic 
beverages    is    allowed.      The    restaurant    Is 
closed  on  Sunday.    PlalnUffs  have  In  the  past 
declined  service  to  persons  who  have  been 
profane  and  have  given  the  appearance  ol 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages. 

5.  Plaintiffs*  restaurant  Is  located  in  an 
area  of  Birmingham  In  which  are  located  pri- 
marily residences  occupied  by  Negroes  and 
light  Industrial  development;  in  the  nearby 
vicinity  are  several  Negro  churches  and 
schools  attended  by  Negro  children. 


6  The  restaurant  Is  11  blocks  from  the 
nearest  Interstate  highway,  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  and  bus  station  and  between  6  and 
8  miles  from  the  nearest  airport. 

7  Plaintiffs  seek  no  transient  trade  and 
do  no  advertising  of  any  kind  except  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sign  on  their  own 
premises.  To  their  knowledge  plaintiffs 
serve  no  interstate  travelers. 

8  In  the  12  months  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  plaintiffs 
purchased  approximately  $150,000  worth  of 
food.  aU  locally.  Approximately  55  percent  of 
this  was  for  meat  and  between  80  and  90 
percent  of  the  meat  purchases  were  from 
George  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  at  Its  Birmingham 
branch  Its  purchases  from  Hormel  for  that 
period  were  shown  to  be  $69,783.  All  of  the 
meat  purchased  from  Hormel  was  shipped  to 
its  Birmingham  branch  from  outside  the 
Stete  of  Alabama. 

9  Plaintiffs  employ  36  persons  at  their 
restaurant,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  Negro.  Plaintiffs  persona  ly  pre- 
pare food  and  serve  customers.  Plaintiffs 
and  some  of  their  employees  would  not  vol- 
untarily serve  meals  to  Negroes. 

10.  Since  July  2.  1964,  plaintiffs  have  not 
compiled  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
they  have,  in  fact,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, refused  service  to  Negroes  on  an 
equal  basis  with  white  customers  and  on 
such  occasions  plaintiffs  have  been  in  actual 
violation  of  the  act. 

11  Because  of  their  location  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  their  business,  plain- 
tiffs would  lose  a  substantial  amount  of 
business  If  forced  to  serve  Negroes  In  l^elr 
restaurant.  From  its  beginning,  plaintiffs 
restaurant  has  served  only  white  trade. 

12  A  substantial  portion  of  the  food  served 
in  plaintiffs'  restaurant  has  moved  in  com- 
merce and  plaintiffs  have,  since  July  2. 
been  In  violation  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 


food  served  by  plaintiffs  has  moved  In  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

As  defendante  note,  the  complaint  avers 
neither  that  enforcement  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  against  plaintiffs  nor  that 
their  restaurant  was  Investigated  by  defend- 
ants   prior    to    the    commencement    of   the 
action.     Plaintiffs  do  aver  that  prior  to  lt» 
filing  they   had   violated   the   provisions  of 
title  n  applicable  to  their  restaurant  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  service  to  Negroes  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  provide  to  their  other 
customers,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  since 
Ite   commencement   they   have   consistently 
continued  and  will  continue  thus  to  violate 
the  act.     In  this  respect  alone  the  clrciim- 
stances  of  this  case  are  quite  different  from 
those  existing  In  the  cases  urged  by  defend- 
ants In  support  of  their  position  that  this 
suit  presents  no  Justifiable  controversy. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  testified  further  that 
he  was  caused  In  large  part  to  Institute  this 
action  by  the  fact  that   the  defendante  2 
days  previously  had  filed  In  this  court  an  en- 
forcement suit  against  other  persons  operat- 
ing restaurante  of  a  similar  character,  and 
it  appears  from  the  complaint  in  that  suit* 
that  the  act's  coverage  was  invoked  In  part 
upon  the  basis  that  a  substantial  part  of 
their   food  had  moved   In  commerce.     And 
plainly  the  Attorney  General  has  Indicated 
an  intention  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  tltie 
II  as  against  its  violators.     We  cannot  say, 
in    these    circumstances,    that    enforcement 
against   plaintiffs   was    not   reasonably   Ina- 
mlnent  when  this  action  was  commenced, 
and  no  case  cited  by  defendante  or  found  by 
us  has  held  under  comparable  clrcumstences 
that  for  this  reason  an  actual  controversy 
did  not  exist. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  Instences  in 
which  a  threat  of  Imminent  enforcement 
of  a  law  has  not  been  considered  requisite 
to  the  existence  of  a  Justiciable  controversy 
or  the  exercise  by  Federal  courts  of  equitable 
Jurisdiction  In  similar  suits  seeking  anticipa- 
tory relief  from  the  operation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

In  their   complaint  plaintiffs   attack  the 
validity  of  titie  n  of  the  act  in  Ite  entirety. 
The  act  requires  In  positive  terms  that  the 
plaintiffs,  in  the  operation  of  their  restau- 
rant, afford  to  all  persons  "the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services  [and]  facil- 
ities."    Consequentty,   as  to   the   plaintiffs, 
tltte  n  creates  a  mandatory  duty  to  which 
it    commands    immediate    obedience.      As 
against  this,  tiie  plaintiffs  contend,  and  it 
is  the  object  of  this  suit  to  determine,  that 
they  have  a  constitutional  right  to  operate. 
their   business  free   of  the   restriction  now 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  act.    They  aver,  and 
have  shown  by  evidence,  that  these  requlre- 
mente  of  title  H  will  cause  substantialand 
Irreparable  Injury  to  their  business.    Thua. 
the  substance  of  the  allegations  and  proof 
is  that  the  provisions  of  title  H  and  the  duty 
it  imposes  constitute  a  present  Injurious  Im- 
pingement   upon    the    plaintiff's    property 
rights      The  existence  of  a  Justiciable  con- 
troversy as  well  as  the  equitable   Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courto  and  the  right  to 
injuctive  relief  have  been  upheld  often  un- 
der similar  clrcumstences.    Euclid  v.  Ambler 
Realty   Co..  272  U.S.   365    (1926);    Pen^yl- 
mniav.  West  ViTginia.  262  U.B.  5M  (1928): 
carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  298  U.S.  238  (1986) ; 
Public    Utilities    Comm'n   of    California    v. 
united  States.  355  U.S.  534  (1958);  Adler  v. 
Board   of   Education.   342   U.S.    *86    (1953); 
Pierce   v     Society   of    Sisters,   268   U.S.   510 
(1925)-  Currin  v.  Wallace.  306  U£.  1  (1939); 
Terrace  v.  Thompson,  263  VS.  197   (1923); 
Wickard  V.  Fil^m,  317  VB.  lU  (19*2)      It 
is  our  considered  opinion  that  these  deci- 
sions are  controlling  upon  the  present  case 
and  that  defendante'  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  therefore  should  be  overruled. 


*  Civil  action  No.  64-443.  nortHem  district 
of  Alabama. 
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that  the  effect  of  such  act  is  to  impose  upon 
them  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  in 
violation  of  such  amendment." 

It  cannot  be  successfully  contended  that 
the  above  quoted  portions  of  the  act  may 
be  constitutionally  applied  to  these  plaintiffs 
under  the  grant  of  legislative  power  con- 
tained in  the  14th  amendment "  since  it  was 
conceded  at  oral  argument  that  the  State  of 
Alabama.  In  none  of  Its  manifestations,  has 
been  involved  in  the  private  conduct  of 
plaintiffs  in  refusing  to  serve  food  to  Negroes 
for  consumption  on  the  premises.  Civil 
Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1883);  Peterson  v. 
Greenville.  373  U.S.   244    (1963). 

In  any  discussion  of  the  commerce  clause 
as  a  grant  of  power  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  activities  commonly  de- 
scribed as  private  and  local  we  keep  in  mind 
the  admitted  fact  that  a  majority  of  sincere 
and  conscientious  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieved this  legislation  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  and  necessary  to  end  practices  which 
they  considered  debasing  to  human  dignity. 
Of  course,  we  express  no  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislation  and  confine  our 
consideration  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

The  commerce  clause,  appearing  In  article 
1.  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes;  •  •  •  and  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  " 

The  language  is  simple  and  unadorned. 
It  has  remained  unchanged  since  1789.  With 
reference  to  it,  to  allay  popular  mi.sgivings 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  powers  vested 
in  the  Union  by  the  new  Constitution.  James 
Madison  wrote." "The  regul.aticn  of  commerce, 
it  is  true,  is  a  new  power;  but  that  seems 
to  be  an  addition  which  few  oppo,=e.  and 
from  which  no  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained." »  And  Alexander  Hamilton  made 
it  clear  that  the  commerce  clause  was  In- 
tended to  restrain  the  "Interfering  and  un- 
nelghborly  regulations  of  some  States."  '  In 
spite  of  Its  simplicity  and  clarity  and  because 
of  the  constantly  Increasing  "Interpenetra- 
tlons  of  modern' society,""  it  has  spawned 
thovisands  of  cases. 

In  Civil  Rights  Cases.  109  U.S.  3  (1883).  at 
page  10,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  characterized 
section  1  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875:  "Its 
effect  is  to  declare,  that  in  all  inns,  public 
conveyances  and  places  of  amusement,  col- 
ored citizens,  whether  formerly  slaves  or  not, 
and  citizens  of  other  races,  shall  have  the 
same  accommodations  and  privileges  in  all 
inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of 
amusement  as  are  enjoyed  by  white  citizens; 
and  vice  versa."  Thereafter,  he  posed  and 
answered  a  question:  "Has  Congress  consti- 
tutional power  to  make  such  a  law?  Of 
course,  no  one  will  contend  that  the  power 
to  pass  it  was  contained  in  the  Constitution 
before  the  adoption  of  the  last  three  amend- 
ments [13th.  14th  and  15th |."  Since  the 
commerce  clause  had  been  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  almost  100  years  and  since  we  are 
advised   that   the   Solicitor  General    in   brief 


'Compare:  Butler  v.  Perry,  240  U.S.  328 
(1916);  Brown  Holding  Co.  v.  Feldman.  256 
U.S.  170  (1921);  State  v.  Sprague.  32  U.S.L. 
Week  2610  (New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
1964) ;  Schelber,  "The  13th  Amendment  and 
Freedom  of  Choice  In  Personal  Service  Oc- 
cupations: A  Reappraisal."  49  Cornell  L.Q. 
508  (1964). 

8  Sec.  5  thereof  reads  as  follows :  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article." 

•The  Federalist  No.  45   (Madison). 

I'The  Federalist  No.  22    (Hamilton). 

^^  Polish  Alliance  v.  Labor  Board,  322  U.S. 
43.  650  (1944). 


liad  urged  upon  the  Court  the  sufflclenCT 
of  its  grant  of  power  to  sustain  the  chal- 
lenged  legislation,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley's  pro^ 
nouncement  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  in. 
trlgulng  and  might  be  accorded  more  than 
persuasive  authority  but  for  the  subsequent 
statement  In  Butts  v.  Merchants  Tranap'n 
Co.,  230  U.S.  126  (1913),  at  page  132: 

"The  question  of  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity  of  those  sections  came  before  this  Court 
In  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.S.  3.  and  upon 
full  consideration  It  was  held  (a)  that  they 
received  no  support  from  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  interstate  commerce  be- 
cause, as  is  shown  by  the  preamble  and  by 
their  terms,  they  were  not  enacted  in  the 
exertion  of  that  power  •  •  •." 

While  we  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible 
task  of  a  precise  delineation  of  the  contoiirs 
of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
granted  the  Congress  or  the  Herculean  labor 
of  analyzing  the  multitudinous  cases  deal- 
ing with  various  aspects  of  what  may  be 
termed  primary  and  implied  pon'er,  we  shall 
make  an  effort  to  distill  from  the  decided 
csises  a  definitive  statement  of  such  power 
which  may  be  applied  to  this  case  only. 

Some  presuppositions  are  permissible;  In- 
deed they  are  required  by  the  teaching  of 
Wiekard  v.  Filburn,  317  U.S.  111.  120,  "At 
the  beginning  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
scribed the  Federal  commerce  power  with  a 
breadth  never  yet  exceeded.  Gibbons  v.  Op- 
den,  9  Wheat.  1,  194-195.";  of  Swift  v.  United 
States.  196  U.S.  375,  398,  "•  •  •  commerce 
among  the  States  is  not  a  technical  legal 
conception,  but  a  practical  one,  drawn  from 
the  course  of  business.";  of  The  Pipe  Line 
Cases.  234  U.S.  548,  560-61.  "The  control  of 
Congress  over  commerce  among  the  States 
cannot  be  made  a  means  of  exercising  pow- 
ers not  entrusted  to  It  by  the  Constitution"; 
and.  of  Labor  Board  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin.  301 
U.S.  1,  30,  "The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  be  pushed  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  destroy  the  distinction,  which 
the  commerce  clause  itself  establishes,  be- 
tween commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  the  Internal  concerns  of  a  State.  That 
distinction  between  what  is  national  and 
what  is  local  In  the  activities  of  commerce 
is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our  Federal 
system." 

Proceeding  to  explicate  our  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  it  Is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  labor  the  obvious,  that  the  commerce 
clause  constitutes  an  express  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce, 
which  consists  of  the  movement  of  persona, 
goods  or  information  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. The  cases  are  legion  sustaining  its 
exercise  in  this  area.'^  its  power  is  not  re- 
stricted, however,  to  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Congress  is  further  invest- 
ed with  the  power  to  regulate  Intrastate  ac- 
tivities, but  only  to  the  extent  that  action 
on  its  part  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
effective  execution  of  its  expressly  granted 
power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  wholly 
Intrastate  activities  Is  brought  Into  play  only 
when  those  activities  have  such  a  close  and 
substantial  relation  to  interstate  commerce 
that  their  control  is  essential  or  appropriate 
to  protect  that  commerce  from  practices 
within  a  State  which  burden  Its  freedom  or 
obstruct  Its  flow.''  The  exercise  of  such 
power  must  necessarily  be  prospective,  for 

1=  E.g.  United  States  v.  International  Box- 
ing Club.  348  U.S.  236  (1955);  United  States 
v.  Shubert.  348  U.S.  222  (1955);  Radovich  v. 
National  Football  League.  352  U.S.  445,  456 
(1957);  United  States  v.  Frankford  Distil- 
leries, 324  U.S.  293   (1945). 

"  United  States  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co., 
315  U.S.  110  (1942);  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  v. 
New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board,  330 
U.S.  767  (1947) ;  Santa  Cruz  Co.  v.  NLRB,  303 
US.   453    (1938);    Labor   Board   v.   Jones  A 
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**..  reason   that,    unlike   Tennyson's   brook, 
^f-rSate  commerce  does  not  run  on  forever. 
^TI^etLe  It  must  come  to  an  end  within 
fhe  boundaries  of  some  State." 
^\^  century  has  witnessed  a  dyriamlc  ex- 
i,.inn  of  Federal  control  not  only  of  the 
Kments  of  commerce  between  the  States 
S?t  Xo  of  intrastate  activities  which  have 
K«n  found  to  burden  its  freedom  or  obstruct 
«r  flow     Thus    Congress   has    exercised    Its 
^wer  granted  by   the   commerce   clause   to 
E  the  Robinson -Patman  Act,'^  the  Fed- 
«i    F^     Drug    and    Cosmetic    Act,'«    the 
^te  SlaVe   Laws,'^   the   Gambling  Devices 
?^ansportation    Act,-    the    Agricultural    Ad- 
ms^ent  Act  of  1938,-  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,^-'  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act='  among  others. 

Concededly,  the  latter  three.  In  broad  ex- 
ti.nslon  of  Federal  control,  have  immediate, 
riirect  and  practical  impacts  upon  activities 
which'  were  at  one  time  considered  wholly 
intrastate  in  nature  thus  resting  in  the  do- 
main of  State  control. 

In  each  instance  Congress  cautiously  made 
rlear  legislative  findings  that  the  regulation 
of  the  intrastate  practices  dealt  with  was 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  effective  exe- 
cution of  its  expressly  granted  power  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce.  In  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  such  findings  are  set 
forth  in  29  U.S.C.A.,  section  151.  Moreover, 
assurance  was  given  that  regulation  of  es- 
sentially local  matters  would  apply  only 
where  there  was  an  actual  effect  on  interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  that  this  be  deter- 
mined administratively  or  Judicially  on  a  rec- 
ord in  each  individual  case— 29  U.S.C.A.,  sec- 
tions 159(c)  and  160(a).  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  Congress  mad  2  elabo- 
rate findings  to  establish  an  effect  on  com- 
merce of  the  intrastate  activities  sought  to 
be  regulated,  7  U.S.C.A..  sections  1311,  1321, 
1331,  1341,  1351,  1357,  1379(a),  and  1380. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  contains  a 
built-in  limitation  on  its  enforcement  by  re- 
quiring a  Judicial  determination  of  the  ulti- 
mate fact  that  acts  of  employers  or  employees 
actually  affect  such  commerce  on  a  case  by 
case  basis. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  contains  no 
legislative  findings  and  we  proceed  to  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  its  provisions  to  deternalne 
whether  it  may  nevertheless  successfully  sur- 
vive the  constitutional  challenge.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  neither  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned acts  is  an  apposite  analogy  and  that 
the  cases  arising  thereunder  afford  scant  per- 
suasive authority  Ijeyond  the  broad  principles 
enunciated  therein.^ 
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Laughlin,  301  U.S.  1  (1937);  Edison  Co.  v. 
Labor  Board,  305  U.S.  197  (1938);  Labor 
Board  v.  Fainblatt.  306  U.S.  601  (1939); 
United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100  (1941). 

"Gibbcms  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1  (1824); 
Schecter  Corp  v.  United  States,  295  U.S.  495 
(1935);  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  298  U.S. 
238  (1936):  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.S.  275 
(1875);  Bowman  v.  Chicago  &  N.  Ry.,  125 
U.S.  465  (1888);  Packer  Corp.  v.  Utah, 
285  U.S.  105  (1932);  Florida  v.  United  States, 
282  U.S.  194  (1931) ;  Yonkers  v.  United  States, 
320  U.S.  685  (1944) ;  Palmer  v.  Massachusetts, 
308  U.S.  79  (1939). 

'»  52  Stat.  446,  15  U.S.C.  sec.  13(C) . 

"52  Stat.    1040,   as  amended,  21   U.S.C.A. 
sees.  301-392. 

»'36    Stat.    825,    as    amended,    18   U.S.C.A. 
sees.  2421-2424. 

"64  Stat.  1134,  15  U.S.C.A.  sees.  1171-1177. 

"52  Stat.  31,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C.A.  sees. 
1281-1407. 

="52  Stat.  1060,  as  amended,  29  U.S.C-A. 
sees.  201-219. 

"49  Stat.  449,  as  amended,  29  U.S.C.A. 
sees,  151-159. 

"I  That  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
may  not  be  analogized  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  that  the  power  of  Congress 
la  not  plenary  with  respect  to  the  regulation 


The  duty  of  this  court  Is  classically  de- 
fined m  United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.S.  at 
pages  62  and  63 : 

"There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  function  of  this  court  In  such  a  case. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  court  assumes 
a  power  to  overrule  or  control  the  action  of 
the  people's  representatives.    This  is  a  mis- 
conception.   The  Constitution  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land   ordained   and   established 
by  the  people.    All  legislation  must  conform 
to  the  principles  it  lays  down.    When  an  act 
of  Congress  is  appropriately  challenged  In  the 
courts  as  not  conforming  to  the   constitu- 
tional mandate  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  has  only  one  duty— to  lay  the 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  is  invoked 
beside  the  statute  which  is  challenged  and 
to  decide  whether  the  latter  squares  with  the 
former.     All  the  court  does,  or  can  do,  Is  to 
announce  Its  considered  Judgment  upon  the 
question.     The  only  power  It  has.  If  such  It 
may  be  called,  is  the  power  of   Judgment. 
This  court   neither  approves   nor  condemns 
any  legislative  policy.    Its  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult office  is  to  ascertain  and  declare  whether 
the  legislation  is  in  accordance  with,  or  In 
contravention  of,  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution;   and  having   done   that,   its  duty 
ends. 

"The  question  is  not  what  power  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  have  but   what 
powers  in  fact  have  been  given  by  the  people. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
ours  is  a  dual  form  of  government;  that  in 
every  State  there  are  two  governments — the 
State    and   the    United    States,     Each    State 
has   all   governmental   powers   save    such   as 
the  people,  by  their  Constitution,  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States,  denied  to  the 
States,  or  reserved  to  themselves.    The  Fed- 
eral   Union    Is    a    Government    of    delegated 
powers.     It  has  only  such  as  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  It  and  such  as  are  reasonably 
to  be  Implied  from  those  granted.     In  this 
respect  we  differ  radically  from  nations  where 
all  legislative  power,  without  restriction  or 
limitation,  is  vested  In  a  parliament  or  other 
legislative  body  subject  to  no  restrictions,  ex- 
cept the  discretion  of  its  members." 

Paraphrased,  for  clarity  of  discussion,  title 
II  of  the  act  declares  that  no  restaurant  may 
refuse  service  to  any  person  because  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  either 
If  It  serves  or  offers  to  serve  Interstate 
travelers  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  food 
which  It  serves  has  moved  In  commerce. 

No  case  has  been  called  to  our  attention, 
we  have  found  none,  which  has  held  that  the 
National  Goveriunent  has  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  people  on  the  local  level 
because  they  may  happen  to  trade  sporadi- 
cally with  persons  who  may  be  traveling  In 
Interstate  commerce.  To  the  contrary,  see 
Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant, 
268  P  2d  845  (4th  Clr.  1959);  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital  Inc.  V.  Richardson,  269  F.  2d  167  (8th 


of  activities  not  themselves  interstate  com- 
merce is  made  crystal  clear  by  Mr.  Jiistice 
Black's  concurring  opinion  In  Polish  Alliance 
v.  Labor  Board,  322  U.S.  643,  652 : 

"The  doctrine  that  Congress  may  provide 
for  regulation   of   activities  not  themselves 
Interstate  commerce,  but  merely   'affecting' 
such  commerce,  rests  on  the  premise  that  In 
certain  fact  situations  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   may    find    that    regulation   of    purely 
local  and  intrastate  commerce  is  'necessary 
and  proper'  to  prevent  Injury  to  Interstate 
commerce.  •  •  •  In  applying  this  doctrine  to 
particular  situations  this  Court  properly  has 
been  cautious,  and  has  required  clear  find- 
ings before  subjecting  local  business  to  para- 
mount Federal  regulation.  •   *   ♦  It  has  In- 
sisted upon  'suitable  regard  to  the  principle 
that  whenever  the  Federal  power  Is  exerted 
within  what  would  otherwise  be  the  domain 
of  State  power,  the  Justification  of  the  exer- 
c'se  of  the  Federal  power  must  clearly  ap- 
pear'. •  •  •" 


Clr.  1959):  United  States  v.  Yellow  Cab  Co., 
332  U.S.  218  (1947). 

On  the  authority  of  the  cases  collected  In 
footnote  14.  Infra,  we  believe  It  to  be  a  settled 
rule  of  constitutional  law  th«t  goods  cease 
to  constitute  a  part  of  Interstate  commerce, 
and  become  a  part  of  the  general  property  In 
a  State,  and  amenable  to  Its  laws,  when  they 
are  sent  Into  a  State,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  or  in  consequence  of  a  sale.  The  sim- 
ple truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Congress  has 
sought  to  put  an  end  to  racial  discrimination 
In  all  restaurants  wherever  situated  regard- 
less of  whether  there  Is  any  demonstrable 
causal  connection  between  the  activity  of 
the  particular  restaurant  against  which  en- 
forcement of  the  act  Is  sought  and  Interstate 
commerce. 

If  our  premise  is  correct.  Congress  sought 
to    achieve    Its    end    by    the    sophisticated 
means   of  first  declaring  a  restaurant  is  a 
place  of  public  accommodation  If  Its  opera- 
tions   affect    commerce    and    by    thereafter 
abandoning  the  "affect  commerce"  require- 
ment by  legislating  what  is  tantamount  to  a 
conclusive  presumption  that  Its  operations  do 
affect  commerce  If  It  Is  proved  either  that  It 
serves  or  offers  to  serve  Interstate  travelers 
or  that  a  substantial   portion  of  the  food 
which  It  serves  has  at  some  time,  however 
remote,  moved  In  conunerce.     The  courts  will 
not  sxistaln   a   presumption   when   there   Is 
"no   rational    connection   between   the   fact 
proved  and  the  ultimate  fact  presumed.  If 
the  Inference  of  the  one  from  proof  of  the 
other   Is   arbitrary   because   of  lack   of   con- 
nection  between    the   two   In    common   ex- 
perience."    Tot   V.    United    States,   319   U.S. 
463,  at  467-468.     The  Issues  presented  In  the 
Instant    case    require    our    consideration    of 
only  that  portion  of  the  statute  relating  to 
restaurants  which  serve  food  "a  substantial 
portion"  of  which  "has  moved  In  commerce." 
If   Congress  has  the   naked  power  to  do 
what  It  has  attempted  in  title  II  of  this  act, 
there  Is  no  facet  of  human  behavior  which 
It  may  not  control  by  mere  legislative  Ipse 
dixit    that    conduct    "affect [s|     conunerce" 
when  in  fact  it  does  not  do  so  at  all,  and 
rights  of  the  Individual  to  liberty  and  prop- 
erty are  In  dire  peril. 

We  conclude  that  title  II  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  applied  to  the  business 
operated  by  these  plaintiffs,  was  beyond  the 
competence  of  Congress  to  enact  and  that  Its 
enforcement  against  plaintiffs  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  would  be  violative 
of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  In  pertinent  part  read- 
ing: "No  person  shall  be  •  •  *  deprived 
of  *  •  •,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  •  *  *"  Accordingly,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  relief  for  which  they  pray. 
This  17th  day  of  September  1964. 
Walter  P.  Gewin, 

Circuit  Judge. 

SEYBOtTKN    H.    LYNNE, 

District  Judge. 
H.  H.  Grooms, 

District  Judge. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  LIPPMANN 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  indeed  an  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  Walter  Lippmann,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  75th  birthday  and  his  be- 
ing yarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom.  As 
perhaps  the  foremost  chronicler  of  his 
times,  he  has  contributed  beyond  meas- 
ure to  the  enrichment  of  our  Nation. 
His  syndicated  columns  setting  forth  bril- 
liant political  insights  and  observations 
on  international  affairs  reflect  his  genius 

as  a  journalist,  historian,  critic,   and 

Walter  Lippmann's  gifts  of  spirit,  of  In- 
tellect, and  of  personal  dedication  have 
won  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
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Senator  Hxjiiphrey,  the  Post 
him  as  "a  distinguished  legisla- 


tor who  was  fully  worthy,  on  his  record, 
to  succeed  to  the  highest  office  In  the 
land." 

The  Post  editor  said  that  one  word, 
"  'growth,'  best  sums  up  Humphrey's  16 
years  in  the  Senate.  Humphrey  has 
never  stopped  growing.  It  is  this  ca- 
pacity for  growth  which  the  Presi- 
dency above  all  challenges  in  a  man." 

In  reviewing  Senator  Hximphrey's  ca- 
reer in  Washington,  the  Post  editorial 
said: 

He  is  hardly  the  same  man  at  all  as  the 
glib,  doctrinaire,  selfrlghteous  and  Indeed 
arrogant  liberal  who  barged  into  the  Senate 
in  January  of  1949  determined  to  reform  it 
overnight. 

In  the  words  of  the  Post,  Senator 
Humphrey  has  "golden  assets:  an  incred- 
ible memory  for  facts,  a  powerful  gift  of 
persuasive  argument,  closely  reasoned 
logic.  Humphrey  found  himself  getting 
things  done.  He  had  discovered  the  hard 
way  that  all  progress  Is  compro- 
mise, that  true  statesmanship  is  not  to 
lose  nobly,  but  to  win  what  can  be  won, 
at  a  given  time,  by  the  art  of  the 
possible." 

The  editorial  praised  Humphrey's  role 
in  the  Mississippi  credentials  fight  at  the 
recent  Democratic  Convention: 

The  wiser  Humphrey  took  the  lead  with 
David  Lawrence  In  finding  a  solution  •  •  • 
yet.  no  principles  were  sacrlflced. 

Emphasizing  that  "no  party  ought  to 
nominate  a  man  for  Vice  President  who 
is  not  of  sufficient  caliber  to  serve  as 
President,"  the  Post  editorial  said." 

In  this  vitally  Important  duty  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  Just  as  remiss  as  they 
were  in  pushing  Goldwater  himself. 

On  his  own,  Hubert  Humphrey  Is  an  ad- 
mirable candidate.  In  view  of  his  opposi- 
tion, he  is  an  especially  welcome  one,  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964,  entitled  "Why  Lyndon 
Johnson  Must  Be  Elected":  and  the  edi- 
torial of  September  26.  entitled 
"Humphrey  Is  an  Excellent  Choice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Sept.  19, 

1964] 
Why    Lyndon    Johnson    Must    Be   Elected 

A  healthy,  vigorous,  two-party  system  is 
absolutely  Indispensable  to  the  survival  of 
American  democracy.  Its  proper  function- 
ing requires  each  of  the  major  parties  to  put 
forth  a  man  who  is  unmistakably  and  un- 
questionably qualified  to  be  trusted  with  the 
incalculably  grave  and  terrible  powers  of  the 
Presidency. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1964  the 
two-party  system  has  been  seriously  en- 
dangered. One  of  the  great  parties,  the 
Democratic,  has  fulfilled  its  duty  by  putting 
forth  a  man,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
many  flaws  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
but  who  is  unquestionably  as  well  qualified 
to  be  President  as  any  tried  and  tested  leader 
the  Democratic  Party  now  affords. 

The  other  great  party,  the  Republican,  has 
shirked  and  betrayed  Its  duty  by  putting 
forth  a  man,  Barry  Goldwater,  who  is  man- 
ifestly unqualified  to  be  President  and  whose 
unsuitabllity  for  this  awesome  responsibility 
becomes  clearer  with  every  passing  day  and 
with  every  feckless  word  he  utters. 


The  two-party  system  has  thus  been  an 
dangered,  beca\ise  this  misfeasance  on  thl 
part  of  the  Republican  Party  has  left  ^ 
enlightened,  the  rational,  the  prudent,  tba 
responsible  American  voter  no  acceptable 
other  choice  in  this  election.  He  is  not  ev«m 
given  the  option  of  an  echo.  He  is  givm 
only  the  option  of  a  question  mark,  of  a  msn 
who  is  seemingly  congenltally  unable  to  say 
what  he  means  or  even  know  what  he  aayi 
to  say  anjrthlng  clearly,  or  to  hold  the  same 
conviction  2  days  in  a  row.  B&srt  Qou>. 
water's  tongue  is  like  quicksilver;  his  mind 
is  like  quicksand. 

The  Post,  therefore,  urges  the  election  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  President. 

It  virges  even  more  strongly  the  defeat  of 
Barry  Goldwater. 

We  are  confident  that  Johnson  will  make  a 
good  President,  because  he  already  is  a  good 
President.  In  the  10  brief  months  he  has 
held  the  highest  oflQce  he  has  shown  an  abu- 
Ity  unmatched  in  this  century  to  bring  all 
the  diverse  and  warring  factions  of  Congrcaa 
behind  the  enactment  of  positive,  progreg. 
sive,  and  needful  legislative  programs.  Iq 
his  greatest  test  as  Ck>mmander  in  Chief— 
the  attack  on  our  Navy  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin— he  has  acted  with  both  the  forcefulnets 
and  restraint  which  is  required  in  the  man 
who  alone  controls  the  ultimate  weapon  and 
bears  all  the  fearful  responsibility  which 
that  entails. 

We  are  equally  confident  that  Goldwatb 
would  not  make  a  good  President.    He  has 
not  even  made  a  good  Senator.    He  has  been 
in  the  Senate  11  years,  and  not  one  piece  of 
memorable  legislation  attaches  to  his  name. 
He  has  been  in  its  councils  throiigh  the  most 
momentous  and  revolutionary  decade  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic,  as  we  have  strained 
every  seam  and  fabric  of  our  traditional  hab- 
its and  thinking  to  keep  abreast  of  an  age 
when  all  the  supposed  boundaries  of  man's 
environment  are  being  broken,  gravity  de- 
fied, space  penetrated,  the  moon  reached,  the 
riddle  of  the  human  cell  being  unraveled. 
Merely  to  tinderstand.  much  less  to  master, 
this    surge    and    change,    heavy    with    un- 
guessed  new  treasures  of  technology  to  in- 
crease man's  wealth,  has  required  and  will 
require  Government  entry  into  areas  never 
before  imagined.    But  Barry  Goldwater  haa 
managed  to  live  through  this  whole  tremen- 
dous epoch  with  his  face  tiurned  squarely  to 
the  past,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  mind  pre- 
occupied   with    one — and    only    one — idea: 
somehow  to  shrink  the  Government  back  into 
the  familiar  and  comfortably  small  propor- 
tions of  his  Arizona  youth.    Babby  Goldwa- 
ter has  left  no  mark  in  the  Senate,  because, 
as  he  has  truthfully  declared,  he  sought  to 
erase  marks  rather  than  to  make  them:  "I 
have  little  Interest  in  streamlining  Govern- 
ment or  in  making  it  more  efficient,  for  I 
mean  to  reduce  its  size.    I  do  not  undertake 
to  promote  welfare,  for  I  propose  to  extend 
freedom.    My  aim  is  not  to  pass  laws,  but  to 
repeal  them.     It  is  not  to  inaugurate  new 
programs,  but  to  cancel  old  ones.  •  •  •      He 
is    like    the    Cincinnati    kettleraaker    who, 
when  first  hearing  of  Kentucky  Ironmaker 
William  Kelly's  use  of  air  to  make  steel,  ex- 
claimed, "I  want  my  iron  made  in  the  old 
way  or  not  at  all."     His  mind  Is  surely  not 
in  phase  with  today's  world. 

Goldwater  changes  his  convictions  almost 
as  often  as  his  shirt.  One  day  he  is  for 
abolishing  social  security,  the  next  day  for 
strengthening  it;  one  day  for  giving  field 
commanders  control  over  nuclear  weapons, 
the  next  day  for  restricting  control  to  the 
NATO  supreme  commander.  Many  of  hia 
statements  are  inherently  contradictory  non- 
sense— e.g.,  to  cut  all  Government  expendi- 
tures, while  expanding  defense  (which  al- 
ready takes  more  than  half  of  every  tax  dol- 
lar spent) — like  advertising  a  car  that  is 
bigger  on  the  Inside  but  smaller  on  the  out- 
side. Some  of  his  statements,  if  they  have 
any  meaning  at  all,  are  rather  frightening 
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.„  the  subconscious  thoughts  which  seem  to 
u  SSilnd  them,  particularly  those  concern- 
"•^iTsttange    love    affair    with    German 
"'^-.Bs-  "With  all  due  respect  to  American 
Pl^!*!«r"  leaders.  Germany  would  have  won 
S^World  Wa^s  if  she  had  not  been  badly 
^**^   I    think    It    was    the    Germans    who 
!Lnated    the    modern    concept    of    peace 
SSSr  strength."       This     last     remark 
^mnted  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,   editor 
r?£gn   Affairs,   to   ask   the   New   York 
Sin,^^  to  clarify  whether  it  was  Hitler's  or 
^IftLer^s  "peace  through  strength"  that 
S,,^a3Si  had  in  mind.    However,  it  is  al- 
«S^lble  that  he  really  had  nothing  in 
^nd  M  when  he  told  reporters  who  briefly 
Side?hls  cruising  Sundance,  "I've  thought 
Kme  time  that  talks  with  the  Red  Chi- 
n^  Sght  be  profitable."    He  later  radioed 
Xrrthat  what  he  really  meant  was  that 
ft.  united  States  should  be  ready  to  threat- 
nSe  Chinese,  telling  them  that  "if  they 
H^rfn^  stop  then  you  would  blow  up  a  bridge 
f  show^oiiie  other  sort  of  force."    He  finally 
r^eScd  everything  up  by  adding.  "I'm  not 
Jilny  reconmiendlng  this,  but  it  might  not 
be  an  Impossible  idea." 

GOLDWATER  is  a  grotcsquc  burlesque  of  the 
conservative  he  pretends  to  be.    He  Is  a  wild 
man  a  stray,  an  unprincipled  and  ruthless 
Mlltlcal   jujltsu   artist   like   Joe   McCarthy, 
^ose  last-ditch  defender  he  remained  even 
when  three-fourths  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  condemn  their  Red-hunting  colleague.    He 
stUl  defends  McCarthy,   well  knowing  that 
he  imputed  treason  to  General  Marshall  and 
to  President  Elsenhower.     He  will  not  con- 
demn the  John  Birch  Society,  though  know- 
me  that  Its  leader.  Robert  Welch,  has  called 
Elsenhower   a    Communist    agent.     Yet.    in 
order  to  get  Eisenhower's  vacuous  blessing. 
GOLDWATER  wRS  Capable  of  a  tongue-in-cheek 
erasure   of    his   infamous    "extremism"    slo- 
gan   a  statement  that  was  not  written  in 
haste  but  with  extreme  care,  and  gone  over 
time   and   again    by    Goldwater    before   he 
uttered  It.    These  words  can.  and  should,  for- 
ever symbolize  the  total  fraudulence  of  his 
claim  to  be  a  true  conservative:    "Extrem- 
ism in  the  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice,  and 
•  •  •  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  is 
no  virtue."    That  statement  deserves  to  be 
the  "rum.  romanlsm.  and  rebellion"  of  this 
election,  and  Barry  Goldwater  deserves  to 
be  defeated   for   it   alone,    no    matter   how 
much  he  tries  to  clown  it  away.     He  knew 
what  he  meant  by  it.  and  so  does  every  John 
Birch  fanatic  and  Ku  Klux  vigilante. 

For  the   good   of   the   Republican   Party, 
which  his  candidacy  disgraces,  we  hope  that 
Goldwater  Is  crushlngly  defeated.     It  was 
clear,  from  poll  after  poll,  that  the  rank  and 
file   of    Republican    voters    overwhehnlngly 
preferred   other   leaders   to   Goldwater.     It 
was  equally  clear  that  the  fanatical  Gold- 
water  bias  of  a  majority  of  convention  dele- 
gates revealed  the  capture  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  a  new  breed  of  so-called   leaders 
whose  selection  had  been  steamrollered  by 
extremist,  well-heeled  types.    The  men  who 
have  most  deserved  to  lead  the  Republican 
Party,  by  virtue  of  their  long,  disUngulshed 
and  responsible   service   In   it,   and   to   the 
country,   have   been   made    to   feel   unwel- 
come, hissed  and  hated  In  It,  as  they  were 
repudiated    by    it.      A   crvishlng   defeat   for 
Goldwater  will  drive  the  fanatic  saboteurs 
of  the  Republican  Party  back  into  the  wood- 
work whence  they  came.    It  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  party's  true  leaders  to 
build  anew  from  the   wreckage  that  these 
heedless,  reckless,   ill-mannered,   and    arro- 
gant men  are  sure  to  leave.    Then  the  two- 
party  system  can  be  restored,  and  the  voter 
will  again  have  a  choice,  not  a  calamity. 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Sept.  26, 

1964] 

Humphrey:  An  Excellent  Choice 

Of  this   centxiry's   12   Presidents,   4    have 

been  Vice  Presidents  who  succeeded  a  Presi- 
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dent  who  died  in  office— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Calvin    Coolidge,    Harry    Truman,    Lyndon 
Johnson.  This  high  frequency  of  Presidential 
fatalities  should  make  it  clear  that  no  party 
ought  to  nominate  a  man  for  Vice  President 
who  is  not  of  sufficient  caliber  to  serve  as 
President.     In  this  vitally  Important  duty, 
the  Republicans  have  been  Just  as  remiss  as 
they  were  in  choosing  Goldwater  himself. 
Representative  Who-iam  E.  Miller,  of  New 
York.  Is  an  obscure  and  totally  undistin- 
guished Congressman  who  had  resigned  him- 
self to  retirement  untU  Goldwater  pushed 
him  forward  for  two  dlscredlble  reasons.    The 
first  reason  was  to  reward  him  for  using  the 
position  of  Republican  national  chairman, 
whose  ethics  required  him  to  be  Impartial, 
as  a  hidden  base  for  Goldwater.    The  second 
reason  was  to  use  Miller's  religion  (Catholic) 
as  an  effort  to  force  the  Democrats  to  choose 
Robert  Kennedy  and  alienate  the  South.    By 
contrast  to  Miller's  glaring  mediocrity,  the 
Democrats  have  chosen  in  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  a  distinguished  legislator  who  la 
fully  worthy,  on  his  record,  to  succeed  to  the 
highest  office  In  the  land. 

The  word  that  best  sums  up  Humphrey's 
16  years  In  the  Senate — 4  of  them  as 
Democratic  whip— Is  "growth."  Prom  the 
time  he  left  the  mayor's  office  in  Minneapolis 
until  he  heard  the  magic  words  at  Atlantic 
City,  Humphrey  has  never  stopped  growing. 
It  Is  this  capacity  for  growth  which  the 
Presidency,  above  all,  challenges  In  a  man. 
and  turns  a  doggedly  competent  President 
like  Harry  Truman  Into  a  great  one.  It  has 
been  doing  the  same  with  Johnson.  If  the 
need  arises,  the  probability  Is  high  that  It 
could  do  the  same  vrith  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  Is  hardly  the  same  man  at  all  as 
the  glib,  doctrinaire,  self-righteous  and  In- 
deed arrogant  liberal  who  barged  into  the 
Senate  in  January  of  1949  (the  same  time  as 
Johnson)  determined  to  reform  it  overnight. 
He  immediately  recognized  a  kindred  spirit 
In  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  time  after 
time  they  jointly  backed  some  heartfelt, 
high-minded  but  hopeless  crusade,  and  seem- 
ingly rejoiced  in  a  kind  of  masochistic  de- 
light when,  time  after  time,  they  went  down 
to  crushing  defeat. 

Humphrey's  arrogance  showed  Itself  when, 
as  a  very  junior  Senator,  he  attacked  Harry 
Byrd.  one  of  the  Senate's  most  senior  leaders, 
and— to  make  It  even  more  galling  for  the 
old  economizer— for  "extravagance,"  of  aU 
things  Byrd  answered  not  a  word,  but  a 
dozen  Senators,  totally  Ignoring  Humphrey. 
rose  In  succession  to  pay  tribute  to  Byrd. 
Thenceforward  any  Humphrey  measure  was 
doubly  doomed.  He  was  worse  than  an  up- 
start; he  had  fouled  the  Senate's  unwritten 
r\iles  of  reverence  for  its  wise  old  men. 

Douglas  went  right  on  enjoying  his  de- 
feats but  Humphrey,  after  all,  had  come  to 
Washington  to  get  things  done.  He  began 
cultivating  the  wise  old  men,  particularly 
Georgia's  veteran  Walter  George.  He  sought 
George's  opinions,  often  took  his  advice. 
Soon  George  himself  was  telling  fellow  south- 
erners that  Hubert  was  the  ablest  debater  the 
Democrats  had.  Other  southerners  began 
to  accept  him— a  fact  all  the  more  remark- 
able since  It  was  Mayor  Humphrey's  attack 
on  the  whole  concept  of  States  rights,  as 
opposed  to  human  rights,  that  caused  the 
southern  walkout  at  the  1948  Democratic 
Convention  and  the  Dlxlecrat  rebellion. 

Lyndon  Johnson  also  had  spotted  Httm- 
PHREY's  rare  abilities.  Johnson,  who  became 
Democratic  whip  in  1951  and  majority  leader 
2  years  later,  found  Humphrey  Invaluable  In 
the  cloakroom  wheeling  and  dealing  where 
Johnson  worked  his  legislative  miracles. 
Humphrey  had  golden  assets:  an  Incredible 
memory  for  facts,  a  powerful  gift  of  persua- 
sive argument,  closely  reasoned  logic.  Hum- 
phrey found  himself  getting  things  done. 
He  had  not  stopped  being  a  liberal,  but  he 
was  no  longer  a  mere  pedagogic  ideologue. 
He  had  become  a  pragmatlst  who  had  dis- 


covered the  hard  way  what  Johnson  knew  In- 
stinctively—that  all  progress  la  compromlae. 
that  true  statesmanship  la  not  to  lose  nobly 
but  to  win  what  can  be  won.  at  a  given  time, 
by  the  art  of  the  possible.  Johnson  was 
already  showing  his  powers  to  achieve  a  true 
consens\is  that  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead  as  President.  Humphrey  was  his  good 
right  arm.  When  seniority  moved  Mikx 
Mansfield  up  to  majority  leader  In  1961, 
Johnson  saw  to  It  that  Humphrey  became 
whip. 

In  that  role  he  helped  the  Democratic 
leadership  put  out  liberal  fires  which  he 
would  have  been  ardently  spreading  a  decade 
before,  Invoking  cloture  to  put  down  the 
Kefauver-Qore  filibuster  against  the  com- 
munications satelUte  bUl  as  a  giveaway  to 
big  business.  He  invoked  it  again,  against 
his  southern  friends,  to  get  the  civil  rights 
bill  through  with  Senator  Dirkbkn's  great 
assistance.  Yet.  curiously,  his  personal  ac- 
ceptance was  now  such  that  the  southerners 
did  not  hold  this  against  him. 

HUMPHREY  was  performing  much  the  same 
role  at  Atlantic  cnty  when  he  moved  right 
Into  the  thick  of  the  Mississippi  credentials 
flght.  The  emotional  Issue — the  black  op- 
pressed against  Uly-whlte  oppressor— would 
have  set  the  earlier  Humphrey  at  bay  like  a 
bloodhovmd.  The  wiser  Humphrey  took  the 
lead  with  David  Lawrence  In  flndlng  a  solu- 
tion that  would  prevent  the  flght  from  going 
to  the  floor  and  perhaps  becoming  a  run- 
away that  would  smash  the  Democratic 
Party's  chances  in  1964 — and  with  them  the 
larger  hopes  of  the  Negro  disfranchised.  Yet 
no  principles  were  sacrificed;  instead,  the 
compromise  achieved  puts  the  South  on 
notice  that  no  delegations  can  be  seated  in 
1968  unless  chosen  by  a  full  and  free  elec- 
torate. 

In  urging  the  election  of  Lsnidon  Johnson 
in  this  space  last  week,  we  were  motivated 
In   no   small   part  by  our  concern  for   the 
Nation's  future  should  his  opponent.  Barrt 
Goldwater.  prevail  In  November.     Similarly, 
the  strong  case  for  Hubert  Humphrey  for 
Vice  President  Is  buttressed  by  the  disquiet- 
ing foretaste  of  Congressman  Miller's  de- 
portment    should     the     country's     second 
highest    office    come    his    way.      Before    his 
nomination.  Miller  had  firmly  established 
his  reputation  as  a  political  hatchet  man  in 
3  years  as  national  chairman.    His  behavior 
since  the  campaign  began  has  assured  us  he 
has  no  Intention  of  abandolng  the  low  road. 
Miller's  snide  remarks  impugning  the  war- 
time patriotism  of  Johnson  and  Humphrey 
were  typical  of  the  grubby  political  wares  he 
peddles. 

On  his  own.  Hubert  Humphrey  Is  an  ad- 
mirable candidate.  In  view  of  his  opposition, 
he  is  an  exceptionally  welcome  one  as  well. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC      DEVELOPMENT      PRO- 
GRAMS   FOR    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business.  Calendar  No.  1318.  S.  2782.  be 
laid  before  the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2782)  to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion needed  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Appalachian  region. 
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Mr.  RAIT  X>LPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RAl  DOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er without  oslngmy  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAirSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  a  11  the  roll. 

The  Chi«  f  Cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonuc  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE  3IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RAl  DOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if 
agreeable,  :  shoiild  like  to  s^eld  to  the 
distinguish  d  Senator  from  New  York 
such  time  as  he  may  desire,  with  the 
imderstandbog  that  I  shall  retain  the 
floor.  I 

Mr.  JAV  TS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  

The  PREJSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  1 ;  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   JAMTS.     Mr.   President.  I   ask 


unanimous 
maneness 


consent  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
Doay  be  waived   during   the 


course  of  e  ly  speech,  which  will  take  no 


more  than 


objection,  1 


SOUNEENG 


.5  minutes. 


The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER    Without 


is  so  ordered. 


THE  ALARM  ON  A 
mONIST  TREND 


PRCTEC 

Mr.  JAV  TS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak,  toda  r  about  what  I  see  to  be  a  very 
alarming  rend  in  our  country  in  the 
field  of  tra  le  policy,  as  shown  by  various 
bills  which  have  passed  the  Congress 
and  bills  oi  their  way  through  it. 

When  tlie  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 
enacted  in  1962,  the  event  was  hailed  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  achievements 
of  President  Kennedy's  administration 
and  as  thi  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  en- 
lightened and  liberalized  trade  policy. 
But  in  ont  of  the  classic  ironies  of  the 
legislative  process,  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress and  his  administration  since  then 
have  repr  sented  a  retreat  from  that 
landmark  eglslatlon  and  have  begun  to 
place  this  Nation  once  again  on  the  path 
of  protectl  )nlsm. 

It  is  par  ;icularly  disturbing  to  see  our 
trade  pol  zy  being  eroded  under  our 
very  eyes  ind  providing  what  could  be 
disastrous  effects  on  the  national  and 
world  economy.  It  is  disturbing,  also, 
that  this  a  Iminlstration  has  been  willing 
to  remain  passive  while  the  88th  Con- 
gress has  nibbled  away  at  the  very 
foundatlors  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy. 

It  is  tim  i  to  ring  the  alarm  bell  loudly 
and  to  issi  te  a  strong  warning  now  as  to 
the  conseiuences  of  pursuing  such  a 
policy. 

The  88t  I  Coiigress  Is  emerging  with  a 
dismal  rec  3rd  of  protectionist  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  a  pretty  good 
position  tc  speak,  as  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  th  i  Senate  time  and  again  alone 
and  oppoe  id  these  efforts.  I  have  often 
been  overirhelmed  in  the  process,  only 
to  find  thi  t,  on  occasion,  even  the  Presi- 
dent coul(   not  swallow  what  was  done 


here  by  such  overwhelming  majorities. 
For  example,  witness  the  veto  by  the 
President  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2513,  in  De- 
cember of  last  year,  which  would  have 
caused  every  piece  of  imported  sawed 
lumber  or  wood  product  to  be  marked 
with  the  coimtry  of  origin,  which  the 
President  knew  would  destroy  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada  in  terms  of  trade. 

While  the  protectionist  measures 
adopted  or  likely  to  be  adopted  are  not 
in  themselves  likely  to  destroy  our  trade 
policy,  they  are  clear  evidence  that  there 
is  a  slackening  of  morale  on  trade  policy. 

Three  protectionist  measures  have 
been  signed  into  law  to  date  during  the 
88th  Congress.  On  Wednesday,  in  a 
move  which  symbolizes  the  record  of  this 
Congress  on  trade,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  ordered  favorably  reported 
H.R.  12253,  the  Tariff  Schedules  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1964,  with 
amendments,  some  of  which  are  clearly 
protectionist  in  intent.  One  amendment 
would  raise  the  tariffs  on  brooms  made 
of  broom  com  from  25  percent  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  125  percent,  thereby 
reducing  broom  imports  from  Mexico 
without  assisting  the  domestic  corn 
broom  Industry  in  any  substantial  man- 
ner. The  circumstances  In  this  case  do 
not  warrant  such  tariff  action.  In  view 
of  our  stake  in  getting  substantial  world- 
wide tariff  reductions  In  the  present 
GATT  round,  we  must  avoid  unilateral 
tariff  increases,  particularly  those  re- 
sulting in  very  high  duty  rates. 

Think  of  getting  Into  an  economic  row 
at  this  time  with  Mexico.  The  broom 
amendment  is  an  Illustration  of  what  Is 
happening  in  the  Congress.  It  appears 
that  In  January  1962  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  tariff  on  brooms 
ought  to  be  increased  by  basing  It  on 
the  American  selling  price,  and  made 
that  recommendation  to  the  President. 
On  February  15.  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy turned  down  this  recommendation 
and  the  White  House  announced  his  de- 
cision as  follows: 

The  President  has  reviewed  and  considered 
the  report,  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  resulted  from  the 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  differences 
in  costs  of  production  of  brooms  made  of 
broomcom  in  the  United  States  and  In  the 
principal  competing  country.  Mexico  was 
selected  by  the  Commission  as  the  principal 
competing  country  for  the  purposes  of  the 
investigation.  This  report  was  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  336  of 
title  m  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

The  President  concluded  that  the  Com- 
mission's report  does  not  show  need  for  the 
duty  on  brooms  made  of  broomcorn  to  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  the  "American  selling 
price." 

We  are  doing  precisely  and  exactly 
what  the  considered  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States — which  Is  heavily  involved 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation — de- 
clared should  not  be  done  less  than  2 
years  ago.  I,  therefore,  say  that  unless 
the  Congress  comes  to  Its  senses  on  trade 
policy,  the  various  protectionist  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  12253  will  be  speeded 
through  the  Senate  next  week,  just  as 
others  have  been,  equally  ill  advised,  in 
the  rush  to  adjourn,  and  we  shall  ad- 
vance one  more  step  along  the  dis- 
credited road  of  protectionism. 


Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  8tth 
Congress  hi  this  field.  Eight  bllla  hM* 
been  considered  and  reported  from  com 
mittee  which  in  one  way  or  another 
would  restrict  imports.  Five  of  thow 
bUls  passed  the  House;  four  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate;  three  of  than 
were  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
Those  measures  are  the  standby  quota  on 
beef  imports,  the  buy  America  provisions 
of  the  mass  transit  bill,  and  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act.  In  all  those  cases  the  Con- 
gress wrote  those  protectionist  measures 
Into  other  bills  which,  for  one  reason  w 
another,  could  not  be  vetoed. 

A  number  of  other  protectionist  bills 
have  been  undergoing  consideration  in 
the  Congress.  One  would  Impose  a 
marking  requirement  on  imported  steel 
containers.  That  bill  passed  the  House 
and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Another  bill  that  would  reimpose  ttie 
regular  customer  duty  on  imported  elec- 
tron microscopes  used  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations  passed  the  House  but  was 
tabled  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Pending  on  the  House  Calendar  is  a 
bill  which  would  impose  a  marking  re- 
quirement on  imported  woolen  labels, 
and  several  bills  are  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
would  gut  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  by  adding  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties on  the  exceptions  list,  thereby  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  forthcoming  tar- 
iff negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  round, 
and  hitting  those  negotiations  on  the 
head. 

I  am  convinced  the  country  has  not 
been  made  sufficiently  aware  of  the  im- 
pending dangers  of  protectionism  and 
what  It  would  mean  to  the  American 
economy  and  to  the  American  worker. 
For  I  see  protectionist  forces  gathering 
on  every  side  ready  to  undermine  and  ir- 
reparably damage  the  growing  structure 
of  international  trade  in  which  we  lead 
the  world  and  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  our  economy  since  World  War  U.  It  is 
probably  the  greatest  single  factor  In 
putting  us  on  a  basis  of  full  utilization  of 
our  industrial  plant,  maximum  employ- 
ment, and  stable  continuous  Improve- 
ment in  our  people's  standard  of  living. 
Our  reciprocal  trade  jx)licy  has  been  one 
of  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  our  effort  to 
maintain  international  peace,  directly 
and  through  regional  and  international 
organizations. 

The  credibility  of  the  adniiinistration's 
professed  support  of  trade  liberalization 
Is  now  being  called  Into  question  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  I  say  this  advisedly. 
Should  our  principal  allies  become  con- 
vinced that  our  support  of  this  poUcy 
lacks  conviction,  the  forthcoming  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations  which 
have  been  organized  at  our  own  insist- 
ence will  fail. 

The  vital  question  is:  Where  does  the 
administration  stand  on  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  trade  liberalization?  The 
answer  to  this  question  has  enormous 
implications,  not  merely  for  the  success 
of  the  Kennedy  round,  but  for  the  unity 
and  cohesion  of  the  Western  World. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  in  my 
view,  is  inevitable:  It  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  support 
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,v.ncv  of  effective  trade  UberaUzation. 
\  ^Zr  of  protectionism  weakens  the 
iSiveness  and  efficiency  of  our 
****^.«v  and  the  economy  of  each 
"^^^SSTthat  practices  it.  The  United 
Sf^and  its  allies  need  to  be  economl- 
®*!?!,teong  and  cohesive.  Increasingly 
^STrntemational  trade  insures  that 
*^Km  seek  to  remahi  competitive  and 
SS°Serresources  are  used  efficiently. 
^^  to  use  fully  the  negotiating 
!L5hoJS  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
S?to  Uisist  on  maximum  across-ttie- 
Sfrd  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
JSTkt  CJeneva.    To  do  anything  less 

Sri  be  to  weaken  Western  unity  and 
Sel^at   this    critical    moment    in 

'^S'is  also  the  position  of  the  admin- 
jJXn-at  least  ostensibly.  A  survey 
Ke  record  of  the  88th  Congress,  how- 
ever gives  cause  for  alarm. 

K  growing   tendency  toward  eco- 
nomic parochialism  is  also  evident  in  re- 
nted developments:  Congressional  pas- 
M^of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  a 
tS  on  U.S.  exports  of  portfolio  capital; 
the  recent  "dumping"  decisions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  the  increasing 
harassment  of  importers  under  the  sup- 
ixjsedly  antlmonopoly  Antidumping  Act; 
a^the  faUure  of  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.    With  the  success  of 
the  cattle  Industry  in  obtaining  standby 
Quotas  against  beef  imports,  the  pressure 
for  quotas  on   imports   of   shoes    and 
woolen  textiles  has  reappeared.    There 
is  also  increasing  talk  about  further  re- 
strictions of  imports  of  lead  and  zhic— 
akeady  so  damaging  to  our  position  in 
Latin  America. 

An  important  cause  of  this  resurgent 
protectionist  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  Is  the  lack  of  administration  lead- 
ership in  making  it  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  there  is  a  close  coimection 
between  foreign  trade  policy  and  Western 
unity,  that  a  policy  of  protectionism  is 
divisive  of  Western  unity,  that  protec- 
tionism is  blind  to  the  vital  economic  in- 
terests of  our  allies  and  our  own,  and  that 
Western  unity  must  be  the  primary  stra- 
tegic objective  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  administration  does  not  in- 
sist on  adherence  to  Trade  Expansion  Act 
criteria  it  encourages  protectionism  in, 
and  out  of.  Congress.  By  failing  to  insist 
on  adherence  to  the  machinery  created 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  the  reso- 
lution cf  problems  arising  from  import 
competition,  the  administration  encour- 
ages industry  to  seek  solutions  through 
political  means  which  undermine  vital 
national  interests. 

The  predominant  economic  position  of 
the  United  States  among  the  Western 
nations  makes  it  incumbent  that  we  set 
the  tone  and  direction  of  Western  eco- 
nomic policy.  This  policy  must  of  neces- 
sity be  in  the  direction  of  trade  UberaU- 
zation and  close  coordination  of  the 
economies  of  the  West. 

In  our  leadership  capacity  we  helped 
bring  Into  existence  a  whole  network  of 
Western  International  institutions — 
OECD,  NATO,  GATT,  EEC.  Their  basic 
objective  is  increased  Western  cohesion, 
the  strengthening  of  the  abUlty  of  the 
West  to  meet  chaUenges  of  the  Commu- 


nist bloc  and  to  make  possible  the  exten- 
sion of  effective  economic  cooperation 
with  countries  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  free  world.  By  foUowing  a  poUcy 
of  protectionism  we  undermine  these  in- 
stitutions and  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
increasingly  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  the  world's  economic  and  po- 
Utlcal  Ufe.  ^       ^^ 

Our  actions  here  are  encouraging  the 
growth  of  "De  Gaullism"  in  Western 
Europe — a  new  brand  of  Evu-opean  na- 
tionalism which  was  dramatized  by  the 
January  1963  French  veto  of  British 
membership  hi  the  EEC.  Unchecked,  it 
csm  also  threaten  Western  unity. 

Expansion  of  world  trade  is  vital  to 
many  of  our  aUies.    By  our  pursuing 
protectionist  policies,  they  are  hurt  in- 
dividuaUy  if  there  is  erosion  in  the  whole 
structure  of  international  trade.    In  the 
case  of  Belgium,  for  example,  exports 
account  for  34  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product;  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  20  percent;   and  France,   15 
percent;    whereas,  in  the   case  of  the 
United  States,  exports  account  for  3.9 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
For  many  of  our  Western  allies,  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  employment  and 
profits,  as  well  as  Goverrunent  revenues, 
are  derived  from  foreign  trade.    Their 
abUity  to  bear  a  proportionate  bvu-den 
of  economic  aid  to  developing  nations 
and  Western  defense  is  also  closely  re- 
lated to  expanding  trade.    The  abiUty 
of  governments  in  Europe  and  Japan  to 
broaden  their  export  markets  is  often  a 
key  Issue  in  their  national  election  cam- 
paigns.   The  expansion  of  world  trade 
that  fiows  from  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  barriers  to  trade  also  means  greater 
economic  and  poUtical  unity  in  the  West, 
a  more  efficient  Western  economy,  and  a 
greater  competitive  lead  over  the  ineffi- 
cient economic  system  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

To  the  United  States,  foreign  trade- 
totaling  $39  bUlion  in  1963— permits  us 
to  pay  the  costs — close  to  $3  bilUon  in 
1963 — of  mahitaining  a  large  ah-,  sea, 
and  ground  defense  network  around  the 
world. 

It  is  our  trade  surplus  which  makes 
possible  the  extension  of  biUions  of  dol- 
lars of  grants  and  credits  to  developing 
nations  each  year,  thereby  givhig  them  a 
chance  for  economic  development  in  a 
stable  and  democratic  framework.  For 
the  past  3  years,  for  example,  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  and  credits  totaled  over  $4  bU- 
Uon  each  year. 

Our  abiUty  to  maintain  a  trade  surplus 
has  enabled  us  to  permit  the  fiow  of  pri- 
vate U.S.  investment  overseas  which  now 
totals  over  $66  bilUon  and  brings  our  citi- 
zens and  corporations  close  to  $4  bllUon 
in  income  annually. 

The  jobs  of  milUons  of  American  work- 
ers in  agriculture,  manufacturing  serv- 
ices, banking  and  transportation  depend 
on  exports  as  weU  as  on  imports.  For 
thousands  of  Americsm  corporations  for- 
eign trade  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profitable  or  a  losing  operation. 
MilUons  of  our  consumers  benefit  from 
imports  hi  terms  of  having  a  wider  choice 
of  consumer  products  and  a  lower  cost  of 
Uving.  Many  of  our  industries  depend  on 
imported  raw  materials  or  components 


for  the  manufacture  of  finished  prod- 
ucts— automobiles,  telephones,  etc.  But 
most  important  of  aU  is  the  fact  that  dol- 
lars earned  from  imports  prolvde  the 
doUars  needed  to  buy  American  goods. 
Close  to  three-fourths  of  our  growing  ex- 
ports in  recent  years  have  been  paid  for 
with  doUars  earned  from  foreign  sales  to 


us. 

Elimination  of  restrictions  against 
trade  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  effec- 
tive international  cooperation.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  want  to  have  our  cake, 
and  eat  it,  too.  We  want  to  expand  ex- 
ports, while  increasing  restrictions 
against  competitive  imports.  This  would 
be  a  nice  trick,  if  it  covdd  be  done,  but 
such  a  nearsighted  view  is  like  the  search 
for  perpetual  motion.  It  sounds  trite 
to  repeat  it,  but  it  is  true — trade  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  Not  until  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  are  willing  to  trade  freely  with 
each  other  can  there  be  much  hope  for 
establishing  an  international  monetary 
system  that  will  be  able  to  maintain  In- 
ternational financial  equlUbrium. 

The  balance-of -payments  problem  can 
be  solved  only  by  making  Internal  adjust- 
ments, here  and  abroad,  that  wiU  enable 
national  economies  to  accept  each  other's 
goods.    A  liberal  trade  poUcy  Ues  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
Efforts  to  restrict  and  restrain  trade 
are  entirely  nonproductive  and  create 
conditions  which  they  seek  to  eliminate. 
That  is  best  lUustrated  by  the  decision 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  Jime  of  1962,  one  of  the  few 
protectionist    decisions    taken    by    an 
American  President,  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident raised  the  duty  on  imports  of  cer- 
tain carpets  and  rugs,  and  on  sheet  glass 
valued  at  about  $55  mlUlon.    Although 
it  appUed  to  aU  such  imports,  It  was  di- 
rected mainly  against  Belgium.     What 
happened?      The    European    Economic 
Community    retaliated    by    restrictions 
against  certain  chemical  products  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  valued  at 
about    $44    mllUon.      U.S.    restrictions 
against  imports  of  rugs  and  carpets  from 
the  EEC  were  immediately  counterbal- 
anced   by    the    Increased    EEC    tariffs 
against  U.S.  exports  to  Europe  of  chem- 
icals.   AU  we  did  was  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  without  any  results  except  to  dis- 
credit us  In  our  trade  expansion  efforts 
with  our  most  intimate  and  best  trading 
partners. 

Csmiclsm  of  the  kind  that  we— both 
Congress  and  the  administration — have 
been  displaying  with  respect  to  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  leads  only  to 
continued  international  economic  chaos. 
I  submit  that  the  lasting  solution  to 
import  competition  Ues  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.    It  is  the  job  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    to    encourage     the 
growth  of  the  more  efficient  and  com- 
petitive    elements     of     this     economy 
through  such  measures  as  tax  Incen- 
tives, the  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade 
barriers,  revision  of  antitrust  laws,  man- 
power trahihig,  aid  to  higher  education, 
by    encouraging    labor    moblUty,    and 
through  export  promotion. 

Much  of  our  economy  is  highly  com- 
petitive.   A  smaUer  segment  is  not  able 
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against  more  efficient  domes- 
competitors. 
Trade  Scansion  Act  of  1962, 
recognized  the  existence  of  na- 
r^poQSlbillty  should  tnjiuy  to  do- 
^rkers  or  businesses  result  from 
I.  and  authorized  the  President 
arlffs.  negotiate  an  international 
I,  or  provide  Federal  asslst- 
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or  quota  relief  and  Federal 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
extracts  in  explanation  of  the  measures 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  meas- 
ures were  considered  and  acted  upon,  as 
indicated : 


rapidly  changing  world,  where 

of  power — economic  and 

—have      been      unleashed      all 

us,  the  path  of  the  protectionist 

easy  and  logical  to  some  at 

It  is  a  terribly  dangerous  one. 

harnessing  these  mighty  new 

of  power  to  the  purposes  of 

,  only   by   having   the   courage 

„-  to  meet  them  squarely  in 

private   enterprise    tradition 

(^imtry,  can  we  reach  for  the  des- 

reemen. 

Jnited  States,  with  the  greatest 

power  on  earth,  provides  the 

_  ontee  that  freedom  will  prevail 

earth.    The  greatest  catastrophe 

doiild  befall  the  world  in  terms  of 

trade,    with    incalculable 

on  freedom   everjrwhere,   would 

abdicated  our  position  as  the 

leader  in  increasing  internation- 

and  freeing  it  from  barriers  and 

by  slipping   into  a  protec- 

xjlicy  of  our  own.    It  is  to  avoid 
catastrophe,  with  its  inevitable 
retaliation  from  our  Nation's 
partners  and  from  the  great  re- 
trading    organizations    like    the 
has  caused  me  to  sound  this 
warning. 

grateful  to  the  Senator  from  West 

for  facilitating  my  opportimity 

the  statement  I  have  made. 

fltANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  I  was 

to  cooperate  with  the  Senator 

York.    I  am  appreciative  also 

consideration  which  he  gives  to 
_  matters  in  which  other  Sena- 
interested.    Today,  as  we  con- 
^th  the  consideration  of  the  Ap- 
_  Regional  Development  Act,  I 
will  give  attention  to  some  prob- 
._-  are  worrying  him,  or  at  least 
them,  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
the  pending  bill. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENITTLED 
"CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  96)  to  print  additional  copies  of  a 
committee  print  entitled  "Catalog  of 
Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments" was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations  eighteen  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  Its  committee  print 
of  the  EUghty-elghth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments",  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
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ItiANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to 


Se  lator 


I  yield  to  the  ma- 


RANDOLPH. 
eader. 

MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ujlantmoiis  consent  that  the  Senate 

p  x)ceed  to  consider  certain  items  on 

ca  endar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 

^girmlng  with  Calendar  No.  1496. 

Concurrent  Resolution  96. 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Is  there 

'    Without  objection,  it  is  so 


PENSION  PLAN  FOR  VETERANS  OF 
WORLD    WAR   I,    WORLD    WAR   11. 
AND  THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  AND 
THEIR  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  1927)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  pro- 
gram   for   veterans    of    World    War    I. 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  their  widows  and  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on   Finance  with 
amendments,  on  page  3,   in  the  table 
headed  "Column  n."  after  Une   10.  to 
strike  out  "$105"  and  insert  "$100";  on 
page  5,  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.   8.  Section   3203(f).    title    38.   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(f)    Where  any  veteran  In  receipt  of  an 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  described   In 
section  314(r)    of   this  title   is   hospitalized 
at  Government  expense,  such  allowance  shall 
be  discontinued   from   the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  his  admission  for  such  hospital- 
ization  for   BO  long   as  such   hospitalization 
continues.     Any  discontinuance  required  by 
administrative  regulation,  during  hospitali- 
zation of  a  veteran  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, of  Increased  pension  based  on  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance  or  additional 
compensation  based  on  need  of  regular  aid 
and   attendance  as   described   In   subsection 
(1)  or  (m)  of  section  314  of  this  title,  shall 
not  be  effective  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
the    second    calendar    month    which    begins 
after  the  date  of  the  veteran's  admission  for 
hospitalization.     In  case  a  veteran  affected 
by  this  subsection  leaves  a  hospital  against 
medical  advice  and  Is  thereafter  admitted  to 
hospitalization,    such    allowance.    Increased 
pension,  or  additional  compensation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  discontinued  from  the 
date  of  such  readmisslon  for  so  long  as  such 
hospitalization  continues." 


September  25 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  20 
to  chsinge  the  section  number  from  '?• 
to  "8";  at  the  beginning  of  line  23  to 
strike  out  "<g)"  and  Insert  "(h)"-' on 
page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "lO"  to 
"9";  at  the  begirming  of  line  9,  to  change 
the  section  niunber  from  "11"  to  "lO";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  imt 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "Effective  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  in"  and  insert  "In";  at 
the  begirming  of  line  15,  to  change  the 
section  niunber  from  "12"  to  "li";  in 
line  18.  after  the  word  "Code"",  to  strike 
out  "shall  take  effect  on  November  i 
1964.  except  that  it";  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "on",  to  strike  out  "October" 
and  insert  "December";   at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  24.  to  strike  out  "October 
and  insert  "Etecember";  and  after  line 
24,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  l» 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amend, 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folio*. 
Ing  new  section: 

"§  725.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  buna- 
ance 
"(a)   Any  person  (other  than  a  person  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (e)   of  this  section) 
heretofore    eligible    to    apply    for    Natlon»l 
Service  Life  Insurance  after  October  7.  IMO, 
and  before  January  1 ,  1957,  shaU  upon  appU- 
cation  In  writing  made  within  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  submlagion 
of  evidence  of  good  health  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  at  the  time  of  such  appllca- 
tlon,  and  pajrment  of  the  required  premlium. 
be  granted  insurance  under  the  same  tenm 
and  conditions  as  are  contained  In  standud 
policies  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
except  ( 1 )  five-year  level  premium  term  in- 
surance  may  not  be  Issued  or  renewed  on 
the  term  plan  after  the  applicant's  flftietti 
birthday;    (2)    the  net  premium  rates  shall 
be  based  on  the  1958  Commissioners  Stand- 
ard   Ordinary    Basic    Mortality    Table,    in- 
creased   at   the  time   of    issue  by  such  an 
amount  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  sound  actuarial  operatloni, 
and  thereafter  such  premiums  may  be  ad- 
Justed  as   the  Administrator  determlnee  to 
be  so  necessary  but  at  Intervals  of  not  lea 
than  two  years;   (3)   an  additional  premium 
to  cover  administrative  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Administrator  at 
time  of  Issue  shall  be  charged  for  insurance 
issued   under   this  subsection  and  for  anj 
total   disability   income    provision   attached 
thereto,  and   thereafter  such  costs  may  he 
adjusted  as  the  Administrator  determlnee  to 
be  necessary  but  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than 
five  years;    (4)    all  cash,  loan,  and  paid-up 
Insurance  values  shall  be  based  on  the  195> 
Commissioners     Standard     Ordinary    Baate 
Mortality  Table  and  all  extended  term  In- 
BXirance  values   shall   be  based  on  130  per 
centum  of  such  table;    (5)    all  settlementi 
on  policies  Involving  annuities  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  The  Annvilty  TaWe 
for  1949;    (6)   all  calculations  In  connection 
with  Insurance  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  based  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  centum  per  annum;  (7)  all  rights  under 
such  Insurance  and  any  total  disability  In- 
come  provision    attached    thereto,   whethff 
in  force  or  lapsed,  shall  terminate  effectln 
upon  the  date  the  policyholder*  enters  on 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training  undir 
a  call  or  order  to  such  duty  for  a  period  o 
thirty-one  days  or  more;   (8)   the  Insurance 
shall  not  be  payable  for  death  which  occun 
while  the  Insured  Is  on  active  duty  or  actln 
duty  for  training  under  a  call  or  order  to 
such  duty  for  a  period  of  less  than  thlrty-cw 
days,  If  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation Is  payable  In  such  case  at  the  tUne 
of  death,  however,  the  cash  value.  If  mJ- 
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^,  indebtedness  shall  b»  pald  to  the 
'•".Jf,Ld  beneficiary.  If  IWlng,  otherwise 
^•^^ured's  estate;  (9)  the  insurance 
*S  TinSSde  such  other  changes  in  terms 
•^"^inditlons  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
»°.'*rS,  be  r^onable  and  practicable;  (10) 
"^T^J^rancrand  any  total  disability  In- 
"^•ro^vuTon  attached  thereto  shall  be 
■^"^  nifnoartlclpatlng  basis  and  all  premiums 
°°Ho5S  collections  therefor  shall  be 
*^.^Z  a  revolving  fund  established  In 
'^'^H^asury  of  the  United  States  and  the 
*^tJlSrS  ^uch  insurance  and  disability 
P*^  -nn  rtiall  be  made  directly  from  such 


provlslo 


fund. 


7^\iU  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 


..  V^  such  sums  as  may  be  requu-ea  w 
P'^^P  capital  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
P"^  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Such 
"^^^nrlat'ons  shalTbe  advanced  to  the  re- 
"^ff  fund  as  needed  and  shall  bear  inter- 
l°rS^ete?mlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
SlLSiry  taking  Into  consideration  the  aver- 
?TS  on  aU  marketable  Interest-bearing 
5^,Itions  of  the  United  States  of  compa- 
S  mamr?tles  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
ruWlc  debt  and  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Sellury  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time 

-^r  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
.-t  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
S^^under  subsection  (a)    of  Jhls  section 
S  reserve  amounts  as  may  be  required 
Sr  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
Sllabilitle#on  Insurance  Issued  ^nder  sub- 
Spction  (a)  of  this  section  and  any  total  dls- 
Sty  ^come  provision   attached   "ie«to. 
Se  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
Jo  invest  m  and  to  sell  and  retire  special 
interest-bearing   obligations   of   the   United 
MatM    for    the    account    of    the    revolving 
fund     Such  obligations  Issued  for  this  pur- 
noee  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due  re- 
b^  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and  shall  bear 
mterest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  mar- 
ket  yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as 
of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  issue)  on  all  marketable 
interest-bearing   obligations   of   ^e   United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
which  are  not  due  or  callable  until  after  the 
expiration  of  four  years   from  the   end  of 
such  calendar    month;    except    that    where 
Buch  average  market  yield  Is  not  a  multiple 
of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centxun.  the  rate  of 
Interest  of  such  obligations  shall  be  the  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest 
such  market  yield. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  revolving  fund  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  pay  the 
cost  of  administration  of  Insurance  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  any 
total  disability  Income  provision  attached 
thereto,  for  transfer  to  the  appropriation. 
'General  Operating  Expenses,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration', or  &B  may  otherwise  be  speci- 
fled  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(c)    Any  person  who  applies  for  Insur- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
who  cannot  qualify  for  insurance  therexmder 
solely  because  of  a  service -connected  disabil- 
ity for  which  compensation  would  be  pay- 
able, If  10  per  centum  or  more  In  degree, 
shall  be  granted  Insurance  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained  In 
standard  policies  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance except  (1)   five-year  level  premium 
term  Insurance  may  not  be  Issued  or  renewed 
on  the  term  plan  after  the  applicant's  fiftieth 
birthday;    (2)    an    additional    premium    to 
cover  administrative   costs  to   the   Govern- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Administrator  at 
the  time  of  Issue  shall  be  charged  for  In- 
siirance  Issued  under  this  subsection  and  for 
any   total   disability    income    provision    at- 
tached thereto  (for  which  the  insured  may 
subsequently    become    eligible)     and    there- 
after such  costs  may  be  adjusted  as  the  Ad- 


ministrator determines  to  be  necessary  but 
at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years;   (3) 
the   insurance  and  any  total  disability  in- 
come provision  attached  thereto  shall  be  on 
a  nonpartlclpatlng  basis;  (4)  all  settlements 
on  policies  Involving  annuities  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  The  Annuity  Table  for 
1949  and  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  annum;  (5)  all  rights  under  such  insur- 
ance and  any  total  dlsabUlty  Income  provi- 
sion attached  thereto,  whether  In  force  or 
lapsed,   shall   terminate   effective  upon   the 
date  the  policyholder  enters  on  active  duty  or 
active  duty  for  tralnhig  vmder  a  call  or  order 
to  such  duty  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  days 
or  more;  (6)  the  insurance  shall  not  be  pay- 
able for  death  which  occurs  whUe  the  insured 
is  on  active  duty  or  Sctlve  duty  training  under 
a  call  or  order  to  such  duty  for  a  period  of 
less  than  thirty-one  days.  If  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  Is  payable  in  such 
case  at  the  time  of  ^eath.  however,  the  cash 
value,  if  any,  less  any  indebtedness  shall  be 
paid  to  the  designated  beneficiary,  If  living, 
otherwise  to  the  insured's  estate;  (7)  the  in- 
surance shall  include  such  other  changes  in 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable; 
(8)    all  premiums  and  other  collections  on 
the  insurance  and  any  total  disability  Income 
provision  attached  thereto  shall  be  credited 
directly  to  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance  appropriation    and    any   payments   on 
such  insurance  and  total  disability  Income 
provision  attached  thereto  shall  be  made  di- 
rectly from  such  appropriation.     Appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized.     Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  782  of 
this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  out  of  the 
National   Service  Life  Insurance  appropria- 
tion such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  pay  the  cost  of  administration 
of  Insurance   issued  under  this  subsection, 
and   any   total   disability    income   provision 
attached  thereto,  for  transfer  to  the  appro- 
priation 'General  Operating  Expenses.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,*  or  as  may  otherwise 
be  specified  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  tiUe.  a  medical  examina- 
tion (including  any  supplemental  examina- 
tion or  tests)  when  required  of  an  applicant 
for  issuance  of  insurance  under  this  section 
or  any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  at  the  applicant's 
own  expense  by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

"(e)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  In 
section  107  of  this  title  or  to  any  person 
while  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  train- 
ing under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty  for  a 
period  of  thirty-one  days  or  more. 

"(f)(1)  Whenever  Insurance  Issued  under 
this  section  and  any  toUl  disability  Income 
provision  attached  thereto  Is  terminated  as 
provided  In  this  section,  the  cash  value,  if 
any,  less  any  indebtedness,  of  a  permanent 
plan   policy   shall   be  paid  to   the   Insured. 
Any  person  whose  term  or  permanent  plan 
policy,  not  including  a  reduced  paid-up  pol- 
icy was  so  terminated  whUe  it  was  not  lapsed 
may     upon   written   application   and   pay- 
ment of  the  required  premium  made  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  separa- 
tion  from   active   duty  or   active   duty  for 
training,  replace  such  policy  and  any  total 
disability  income  provision  attached  thereto 
which  was  In  force  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion.    The   policy  and   provision  Issued   to 
replace   the  terminated   insurance  shall  be 
on  the  same  plan  and  shall  not  be  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  insurance  which  was  ter- 
mtoated.    Any  person  whose  permanent  plan 
policy  was  so  terminated  while  such  Insur- 
ance was  not  lapsed  may  reinstate  such  In- 
surance and  any  total  disability  Income  pro- 
vision attached  thereto  which  was  In  force 
at  time  of  termination,  upon  written  applica- 
tion, payment  of  the  required  premium  and 


reserve  within  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
day  period  specified  above.    A  person  whose 
paid-up   policy  was  so  terminated  may  re- 
instate such  paid-up  insurance  within  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  day  period  specified 
above,  and  any  total  dlsabUlty  income  pro- 
vision attached  thereto  which  was  in  force 
at  time  of  termination,  upon  written  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  the  required  pre- 
mium and  reserve.    Waiver  of  premiimos  and 
total  disability  income  benefits  otherwise  au- 
thorized  under  this  chapter  shall   not   be 
denied  in  any  case  of  reinstatement  or  re- 
placement of  insurance  or  the  disability  pro- 
vision under  this  paragraph  In  which  It  Is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the   total  disability  of  the  ap- 
plicant began  before  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion for  such  reinstatement  or  replacement. 
The  provisions  of  the  immediately  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any 
case  In  which  such  total  dlsabUlty  existed 
prior  to  the  date  of  application  for,  or  the 
effective   date   of.   the   insurance   originally 
issued  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  person  whose  rights  under  a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  any  total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  thereto 
were  terminated  under  this  section,  whUe 
the  insurance  and  provision  were  in  a  lapsed 
statiis.  may  upon  separation  from  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training,  replace  such 
policy  and  provision  on  the  same  plan  and 
not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  Insurance 
terminated,  upon  written  application  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
separation  from  such  duty,  payment  of  the 
required  premium  and  submission  of  evi- 
dence of  good  health  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(3)   Any    person   whose    rights    under    a 
term  or  permanent  plan  policy  or  total  dis- 
ability   income    provision    attached    thereto 
were  terminated  under  this  section,  whether 
the  insurance  and  provision  were  In  force 
or  lapsed,  may  upon  separation  from  active 
duty  or  active  duty  for  training   (A)   rein- 
state such  permanent  plan  poUcy  and  pro- 
vision   upon    written    application,    payment 
of  the  required  premlvim  and  reserve,  and 
submission  of  evidence  of  good  health  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator;   or   (B)   rein- 
state such  term  policy  and  provision  (within 
the  term  period)   upon  written  application, 
payment  of  the  required  premiums,  and  sub- 
mission  of   evidence   of   good  health  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Five  year  level  premium  instirance 
may  be  Issued  under  this  subsection  but  not 
renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the  appli- 
cant's fiftieth  birthday.  Insurance  replaced 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  at  the 
premium  rate  for  the  applicant's  then  at- 
tained age."  ^  ^  „^  ^ 

(b)  Section  704  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately before  "Insurance";  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)   Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate  a  poUcy  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  may  be  converted  to  or 
exchanged  for  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subsection  on  a  modified  life  plan.    Insur- 
ance issued  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
on   the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Insurance  which  it  replaces,  except  (1)  the 
premiiun  rates  for  such  insurance  shall  be 
based  on  the  1958  Commissioners  Standard 
Ordinary  Basic  Table  of  MortaUty  and  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent\im  per  an- 
num; (2)  all  cash.  loan,  paid-up.  and  extend- 
ed values  shall  be  based  on  the  1958  Com- 
missioners  Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Table 
of  Mortality  and  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  centum  per  annum;  and  (3)  at  tbe  end 
of  the  day  preceding  the  sixty-fifth  birthday 
of  the  insured  the  face  value  of  the  modi- 
fied life  insurance  policy  or  the  amount  of 
extended  term  Insurance  thereunder  shall  be 
automatically  reduced  by  one-half  thereof, 
without  any  reduction  In  premliim. 
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Jnder  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
may   promulgate,   a    policy   of 
Insurance  may  be  convert- 
exchanged    for   insurance    Issued 
1  his   subsection   on    a   modified   life 
Insxirance  Issued  imder  this  subeec- 
be  on  the  same  terms  and  condl- 
the   insurance   which   It  replaces, 
Ihat  (1)  term  instirance  Issued  under 
sai  of  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
Act  of  1940  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
of  this  subsection  to   have   been 
linder  section  723(b)  of  this  title;  and 
the   end  of  the  day  preceding  the 
birthday  of  the  insured  the  face 
the  modified  life  Insurance  policy 
unount  of  extended  term  insurance 
shall  be  automatically  reduced 
thereof,  without  any  reduction 
.    Any  person  eligible  for  ins\ir- 
sectlon  722(a),  or  section  726  of 
may  be  granted   a  modified  life 
policy     imder     this     subsection 
subject  to  exception  (2)  above,  shall 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
In  section  722(a)    or  section  726, 
Is  applicable. 
Any  insured  whose  modified  life  in- 
pollcy  Is  in  force  by  payment  or 
of  premiums  on  the  day  before  his 
birthday  may  upon  written  appli- 
ed payment  of  premiums  made  be- 
birthday  be  granted  National  Serv- 
Insurance,  on  an  ordinary  life  plan, 
physical  extunlnatlon.  In  an  amount 
ess  than  9600,  in  multiples  of  9260, 
in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  face 
of  the  modified  life  insurance  policy 
on  the  day  before  his  sixty-fifth 
Insxirance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
shall  be  effective  on  the  sixty-fifth 
of  the  insiired.    The  premium  rate, 
,  paid-up,  and  extended  values  on 
life  insurance  issued  under  this 
shall  be  based  on  the  same  mor- 
ttibles  and  interest  rates  as  the  Insxir- 
under  the  modified  life  policy, 
on  policies  involving  annuities 
Issued  under  this  subsection 
based   on  the   same  mortality   or 
tables  and   interest  rates   as   such 
on  the  modified  life  policy.    If 
Is  totally  disabled  on   tbe  day 
lis  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  premiums 
modified  life  insurance  policy  are  be- 
ved  \inder  section  712  of  this  title  or 
e  itltled  on  that,  date  to  waiver  under 
ectlon    he    shall    be    automatically 
the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
under  this  subsection  and  pre- 
on  such  InsTirance  shall  be  waived 
the   continuous   total   disability    of 


Uan, 


Uraed 


iniured. 


"fhe  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 

of  title  38,  United   States   Code,   Is 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


amend  »d 
f  oUowl  ig 

"725.  ijlmited  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
ance." 
(d)  "the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
■hall  t  Ike  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  c  ftlendar  month  which  begins  more 
than  BX  calendar  months  after  the  date  of 
enactnent  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratined  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
inltte<  has  reported  HM.  1927,  the  bill 
libera  izlng  the  pension  benefits  of  our 
veters  ns  and  families  of  deceased  veter- 
ans. Consideration  of  this  just  measure 
on  its  3wn  merits  is  the  preferable  course. 
■nie  (ommlttee's  action  Justifies  with- 


drawal of  my  amendment  to  the  social 
securi  ;y  bill  which  incorporated  the  pro- 
vision (  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  committee  has  reported  the  bill 
with  technical  modifications  and  an 
amenlment  reopening  national  service 


life  Insurance  for  1  year.  As  one  who 
has  long  urged  the  reopening  of  veterans 
insurance  for  those  who  Inadvertently 
allowed  their  policies  to  lapse,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  meritorious  bill. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  veteran 
who  seeks  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
basic  necessities  for  life  for  himself  and 
his  family  and  to  the  grateful  public 
which  wants  the  veteran  to  have  this 
opportunity. 

Among  bills  which  have  become  law  at 
this  session  and  which  I  have  fully  sup- 
ported are  authorization  of  VA  nursing- 
home  care  and  a  5 -year  program  of 
matching  aid  to  States  for  veterans' 
nursing  facilities;  increased  indemnity 
compensation  for  widows,  parents,  and 
children  of  deceased  veterans;  permit- 
ting the  VA  to  waive  recovery  on  home 
loans  in  certain  hardship  cases;  exten- 
sion of  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  to  children  of  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  service -connected  causes;  provid- 
ing that  disability  rates  at  a  certain  per- 
centage for  20  or  more  years  may  not 
thereafter  be  reduced;  extension  of  the 
waiver  of  premium  provision  under  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  for  perma- 
nently and  disabled  veterans  from  age  60 
to  65;  authorization  of  total  disability 
income  protection  in  national  service  life 
insiirance  policies  from  age  60  to  age  65 ; 
and  authorizing  veterans  under  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  to  file  suits 
against  the  Government  in  any  Federal 
district  court. 

The  veterans'  laws  represent  an  appro- 
priate structure  of  benefit  to  individuals 
who  have  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  express  my  personal 
regret  that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
empowers  AID  to  "select  out"  those  em- 
ployees of  grade  12  or  over  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  and  veterans' 
preference  laws.  I  am  also  disappointed 
that  we  have  failed  to  establish  the 
much  needed  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Early  in  the  next  session  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  establish  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  that  Congress  will 
provide  authority  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  National  Cemetery  System  to  In- 
sure available  plots  for  veterans  and  give 
full  consideration  to  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 

Our  task  as  we  approach  the  end  of 
this  session  is  the  passage  of  H.R.  1927 
providing  much  needed  assistance  to 
veterans  and  the  widows  of  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  inadvertently,  I  asked 
that  Calendar  No.  1528,  H.R.  1927,  be 
brought  up  during  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar today.  It  Is  with  regret  that  I  do 
so,  but  I  must  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  action  taken  on  HJR.  1927  be 


rescinded,  and  that  the  bill  be  retonM 

to  the  calendar.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Withort 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 


FOOD  ADDITIVES  TRANSITIONAL 
PROVISIONS  AMENDMENT  (» 
1964 

The  biU  (H.R.  12033)  to  further  amenfl 
the  transitional  provisions  of  the  act  ap. 
proved  September  6,  1958,  entitled  "An 
act  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  food 
of  additives  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  to  establish  their  safety," 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thlnl 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SMALL  BU8I. 
NESS  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  19St 
The  bill  (S.  3199)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1958  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol^ 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  at 
1958  (16  U.S.C.  671)  is  amended  by  strUdai 
out  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  llta 
thereof  the  following :  "The  powers  confemd 
by  this  Act  upon  the  Administration  iad 
upon  the  Administrator,  with  the  exception 
of  those  conferred  by  title  V  hereof,  shall  bi 
exercised  through  the  SmaU  Business,  la. 
vestment  Division  and  through  the  Deputy 
Administrator  app>olnted  hereunder.  It* 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration and  upon  the  Administrator  by 
title  V  (development  company  loans)  hereof 
shall  be  exercised  through  such  division,  sec- 
tion, or  other  personnel  as  the  Adminlstri' 
tor  in  his  discretion  shall  determine." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (Na 
1594) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkxmo, 
as  follows:  , 

FX7RPOSE  or  THE  Bn.L 

This  bill  would  amend  section  201  of  thi 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1858  to 
place  In  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstrstoj. 
Instead  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  In- 
vestment  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Division,  the  authority  to  administer  title  V 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  195& 
This  title  provides  for  loans  to  State  and  locsl 
development  compxanies. 

8TATBMZNT  ! 

When  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  was  enacted  an  Office  of  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Investment  and  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Division  were  created  within 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  handle 
the  small  business  Investment  company  pro- 
gram. Responsibility  foe  title  V  loans  to 
State  and  local  development  companies  wis 
also  vested  In  them  because  it  was  contem- 
plated that  many  of  the  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  would  convert  into 
small  business  Investment  companies.  Tltls 
IV  of  the  act  permitted  such  conversion  until 
July  1 .  1961 .  No  such  conversions  took  pl«e<- 
This  deadline  has  not  been  extended  M* 
title  rv  of  the  act  Is  now  obsolete. 

The  anticipated  close  connection  beUaiB 
State  and  local  development  companies  ua 


t96k 

«,^  business  investment  companies  has  not 
5?jSoDed   and  there  Is  no  longer  any  need 
?  ,  mi^'  loans  to  be  under  the  authority  of 
IS^  Seputy   Administrator   for   Inv^tment 
i^rf  SI  small  Business  Investment  Division. 
*^?ransfemng  this  authority  to  the  head  of 
theVSency  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
SLSj  administrative   principles  urged  in 
ffious  Hoover  Commission  reporta;  i.e..  that 
!!Ser  should  be  given  to  agency  heads  with 
Ktlonary  authority  to  delegate  to  sub- 
^Mtes     It  would  also  permit  more  effec- 
Jr^lnlstratlon  of  the  State  and  local 
Jevelopment  company  programs  particularly 
Jtoennltting  the  Administrator  to  decen- 
gllKls  activity  if  he  deems  it  desirable. 
with  this  amendment  the  Administrator 
would  have  discretion  to  uUlize  other  faclll- 
tiesand  personnel  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
SStratlon  rather  than  being  confined  to 
S^e  of  the  investment  Division,  as  he  al- 
„Sy  has  m  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment counseling  program  under  title  VI  of 
the  act. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bUl  (S.  1541)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
certain  practices  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  minor  chUdren  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 
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MARGARET  J.  HICKEY 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  375)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Margaret  J.  Hickey  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  o' "^e^^enate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
?rom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Margaret  J.  Hickey,  widow  of  Edward  J, 
Hickey,  an  employee  of  the  f^^J*  ***?« 
time  of  the  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  y^-J 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses  and  aU  other  allowances. 

BLANCHE  W.  CARTER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  373)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Blanche  W.  Carter  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Blanche  W.  Carter,  daughter  of  Ha"?  P; 
Williams,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year  s 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMTITEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"EAST- WEST  TRADE — A  COMPILA- 
TION OF  VIEWS  OF  BUSINESSMEN, 
BANKERS,  AND  ACADEMIC  EX- 
PERTS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  369)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entiUed  "East-West  Trade— A  CompUa- 
tlon  of  Views  of  Businessmen,  Bankers, 
and  Academic  Experts"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  three 
thoiisand  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  "East-West  Trade— A  Compilation 
of  Views  of  Businessmen,  Bankers,  and  Aca- 
demic Experts". 


LAURA  M.  SIEI^CH 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Laura  M.  Sielsch  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sehate  to 
Laura  M.  Sielsch,  widow  of  Edward  Sielsch 
JS^ployee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
iogs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  ^^  death 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  THE  HUMPHREY  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  371)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shaU  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  third  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  prepared  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Developent,  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  that  an  additional  five  thou- 
sand copies  be  printed  for  use  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


PRINTING    OP    PRAYERS    OP    THE 
CHAPLAIN  OP  THE  SENATE  DUR- 
ING  THE    87TH   AND    88TH    CON- 
GRESSES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution   (S.  Res.  365)    to  print  ttie 
prayers  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules    and    Administration    with    an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  be  printed  with  an  Ulustratlon 
as  a  Senate  document  the  prayers  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  doctor 
of  divinity.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
opening  of  the  dally  sessions  of  the  Senate 
during  the  Eighty-seventh  and  Eighty-eighth 
Congresses,  together  with  any  other  pray«" 
offered  by  him  during  that  period  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate:  and 
that  there  be  printed  three  thousand  three 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  dociunent 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 

to.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH    APPROPRIATIONS    ACT, 
1965 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S.  3162)  to  amend  section  105(a)  oi 


the  lieglalative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act,  1965.  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  to 
reports  required  thereunder  ol  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses before  committees  sitting  in  ex- 
ecutive session  which  had  been  reportwl 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  on  page 
1   line  4,  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike 
out  "adding  at  the  end"  and  insert  "to- 
serting   immediately   after  the  second 
sentence",  and  on  page  2.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "subcommittee",  to  strike  out  "the 
name  of  such  person"  and  insert  "tafor- 
mation  regarding  such  payment,  excq?t 
for  date  of  payment,  voucher  number, 
and  amoimt  paid";  so  as  to  make  the  blU 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
105(a)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1965.  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  Bulasection.  in  any  case 
in  which  the  voucher  or  vouchers  covering 
payment  to  any  person  for  attendance  as  a 
witness  before  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  House  ot  Representativea,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee   thereof,     during     any    sMolannu^ 
period,  indicate  that  all  appearances  of  such 
person  covered  by  such  vouchw  or  vouchMS 
were  as  a  witness  in  executive  session  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  information  re- 
garding such  payment,  except  for  date  of 
payment,  voucher  niunber,  and  amoimt  paid, 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  report  compUed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  such  semi- 
annual period.     Any  information  excluded 
from  a  report  for  any  semiannual  period  by 
reason  of  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  compUed  pursuant  to 
this   subsecUon   for   the   succeeding   semi- 
annual period. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


UNITED 


SPANISH  WAR   VETERANS 
MEMORIAL 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  793)  au- 
thorizing the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  tWrd  reading,  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  Senate  passage  today  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  793,  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  my  distinguished 
friend.  Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara 
from  Illinois. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs.  It  is  most  fitting  that  Con- 
gressman O'HARA  should  have  totro- 
duced  this  resolution,  for  he  is  the  last 
surviving  Spanish  War  veteran  now 
serving  in  the  Congress. 

The  memorial  proposed  would  com- 
memorate the  gallant  patiloUon  of  the 
men  who  served  in  tiie  war  witii  Spato. 
the  PhiUppine  insurrection.  «xd  Uw 
China  reUef  expedition  of  1M8-1902. 
It  would  be  erected  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 
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Mr.  President,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  end  according  to  a  siirvey  I 
hare  made  iif  the  statues,  monuments, 
and  memorli  Is  in  the  parts  of  the  Na- 
tional Capit  il,  there  is  no  memorial 
commemorat  ing  those  who  served  in  the 
historic  everts  to  which  the  resolution 
pertains. 

On  the  ether  hand.  Revolutionary 
War  heroes,  and  leaders,  both  military 
and  civilian,  in  the  War  Between  the 
States,  are  \rell  and  appropriately  rep- 
resented in  i  variety  of  memorials,  as 
are  the  patri  its  of  World  Wars  I  and  n. 

According  to  my  findings,  some  41 
statues,  meniorlals,  and  monimients  re- 
late to  these  events. 

We  seem  o  have  overlooked  an  im- 
portant pari  of  our  history  in  this  re- 
spect. I  bel  eve  that  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolu  Ion  793  will  serve  to  remedy 
this  sltuatioi  L. 

The  resolition  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  month. 
Amendments  wete  ad(H>ted  by  the  House 
to  overcome  >bJections  voiced  among  the 
government!  1  bodies  or  agencies  which 
the  legisla  ion  principally  involves. 
They  are  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  Conmlssion  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Board  o  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colu  abia. 

Because  oJF  my  profound  Interest  in 
this  l^dslat  on  and  at  the  direction  of 
the  dlstingu  shed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ru  es  and  Administration,  Sen- 
ator B.  Evi  azTT  Jordan,  I  sought  the 
views  of  the  je  bodies,  so  that  the  legis- 
lation could  be  fully  considered  by  that 
committee. 

As  our  co^unittee  report  indicates,  all 
fovur  bodies  endorsed  the  resolution. 
Chairman  V  illlam  Walton  of  the  Com- 


mission of  fine  Arts  explained  that  a 
tentative  sit ;  had  been  approved  across 
Memorial  Bidge  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  statue  ^f  Admiral  Byrd.  along  an 
by  tall  holly  hedges: 
My  C<xninlsslon  envisages  using  these 
hedges  as  a  b  ickground  for  sculptvire  In  the 
future — 

Chairman 

By  cutting 
handsome  Avi  tnue  of  Heroes 


wh3 


ccntext, 


Such  an 
In  keeping 
mortal. 

It  would 
history  we 
tal.    It  would 
to  those 
to  serve  our 
so  well. 

In  this 
also  call 
former 
Francis 
Island 

and  celebrated 
the  Spanish 
est  and  the 
thlslegialaUf 
mittee  on 

Inclosing 
the 

Spanish 
Broy,  who 
mlrable  org 


adjuta]it 
Wjx 


Walton  stated: 

bays  we  could  create  a  very 


L  naglnative  concept  is,  I  feel, 
vlth  the  ^irit  of  this  me- 

Sive  new  dimension  to  the 

Fprtray  in  our  Nation's  Capl- 

be  a  long  delayed  tribute 

have  served  and  continue 

country  so  courageoiisly  and 


Mr.  President,  let  me 
to  the  gallantry  of  our 
Senator    Theodore 
from  my  State  of  Rhode 
Oreen  started  his  long 
career  by  his  service  in 
-American  War.    His  inter- 
interest  of  his  comrades  in 
<D.  was  expressed  to  om*  Com- 

and  Administration. 

let  me  express  my  esteem  for 

general   of    the    United 

Veterans,  James  H.  Mc- 

ci^mbly  represents  this  ad- 

mization. 


att4  ntion 
col  esLgue, 
Oresn, 
Seiator 


Riles 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC      DEVELOPMENT      PRO- 
GRAMS   FOR    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2782)    to  provide  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  BoGGs] ,  who  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
from  which  the  Appalachian  bill  has  been 
reported.  The  Senator  from  Delaware, 
although  not  in  agreement  with  the  ma- 
jority opinion  on  this  subject,  has  given 
to  the  subject  matter  intense  considera- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  speech  I  may 
ask  him  to  yield  to  me.  At  the  moment 
I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  courtesy. 

I  am  opposed  to  S.  2782,  the  Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment  Act  of  1964.  at 
least  In  its  present  form.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  It  would 
be  wonderful  to  see  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country  rid  of  Its  economic 
problems,  Just  as  it  would  be  wonderful 
to  see  prosperity  come  to  every  comer  of 
the  covmtry. 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
feel  I  must  speak  out  against  passage  of 
this  bill. 

First.  We  would  be  setting  a  precedent 
for  an  luausual  and  potentially  trouble- 
some Federal  role  in  support  of  the  econ- 
omy of  a  particular  region  of  the  Nation. 
Second.  If  the  States  concerned  were 
to  form  a  compact  among  themselves, 
they  could  marshall  the  full  resources  of 
the  States  as  a  legal  entity.  This  would 
put  the  full  weight  of  the  region  behind 
plans  for  development,  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  combined  States  to  approach 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

Third.  Appalachia,  as  noted  in  the 
findings  and  statement  of  purpose  of  the 
bill,  has  abundant  natural  resources  and 
is  rich  in  potential.  This  is  a  basis  for 
prosperity,  not  poverty,  and  it  does  not 
seem  equitable  that  States  not  as  well  off 
in  resources  should  be  burdened  with  ad- 
ditional taxes  to  support  a  Federal  role 
in  the  Appalachian  area's  development. 
The  bill's  supporters,  in  brief,  appear  to 
me  to  be  selling  the  area  short. 

Foiu^h.  It  is  not  clear  who  would  be 
benefiting  from  the  billion  dollars  In  Fed- 
eral aid.    Would  it  be  entirely  residents 
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of  the  area  themselves,  or  In  many  cases 
would  it  be  absentee  landowners? 

Fifth.  While  the  region  of  Appalachia 
has  economic  problems,  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  area  cannot  solve 
its  own  problems  with  its  own  resources 
coupled  with  the  many  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  already  provided  by  law. 

Sixth.  The  net  result  of  the  bill's  com- 
mission plan,  with  its  striking  feature 
of  the  Federal  representative  having  the 
key  and  deciding  vote,  would  be  to  make 
the  program  overwhelmingly  one  of  Fed- 
eral design  and  execution. 

Before  I  outline  two  of  these  points  In 
greater  detail,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  my  friend,  the  principal 
spor;sor  of  S.  2782  and  its  floor  manager, 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  for  the  excellent  pres- 
entation he  had  made  to  the  Senate  of 
this  proposal. 

Because  of  the  deepest  respect  I  have 
for  him  my  opposition  to  this  bill  Is 
tinged  with  reluctance.  And  adding  to 
this  reluctance  is  the  fondness  and  re- 
spect I  have  for  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  who  is  among 
the  bill's  cosponsors. 

Let  me  also  acknowledge  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President — and  I  regret  to  say  this— 
that  due  to  important  business  of  an- 
other committee  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  attend  the  Senate  hearings  on  S. 
2782.  I  just  could  not  be  In  two  places 
at  one  time.  I  have  studied  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings,  however,  and  al- 
though I  hold  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  high 
esteem,  and  am  proud  to  serve  on  this 
committee,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
feel  satisfied  that  such  a  far-reaching 
proposal  has  received  adequate  examina- 
tion. The  ramifications  of  this  bill  are 
many.  It  needs  a  great  deal  of  further 
study. 

In  my  opinion,  my  first  point,  the 
question  of  precedence.  Is  highly  signifi- 
cant. There  wUl  always  be  a  section  of 
the  country  which  can  statistically  show 
that  it  is  behind  other  areas  in  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  it  can  argue  that  It, 
too,  should  receive  special  Federal  treat- 
ment. 

It  Is  very  unlikely  that  the  whole  coun- 
try will  ever  achieve  the  same  rate  of 
growth.  If  we  ever  do  rear U^uch  a  state 
of  sameness,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
a  sign  of  strength,  however.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  a  sign  of  stagnation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
will  not  break  the  continuity  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  observation  In 
connection  with  his  point  that  a  prece- 
dent Is  set  when  we  give  attention 
through  legislation  of  this  type  to  any 
particular  region  of  the  country.  May  I 
comment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  but  I  should  first 
like  to  conclude  my  statement.  If  we 
may  take  up  this  question  at  that  time. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  most  agree- 
able.   I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr    BOGGS.    I  thank   the   Senator 

''SnlSS  S?SSstion  of  building  ad- 
diSoS  Wghwirs  which  would  t^e 
Sie  buic  of  the  funds  proposed  for  the 

^^f^edeJ^-sS  highway  construction 
nrogram  has  been  underway  for  some 
?SS  now.  a  program  greatly  to  the  ad- 
««r.taee  of  the  States.  Apparently  the 
Appalachian  States  have  not  seen  fit  to 
ni  this  program  to  the  greatest  advan- 
JSeT  aiding  the  progress  of  their  un- 
Hprdeveloped  areas. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government 
now  give  these  States  special  help?  If 
S  i  done,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  cer- 
t^ly  encourage  other  States  to  come 
forward  and  ask  for  similar  help,  and 
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It  is  also  significant,  Mr.  President, 
that  67  of  the  counties  bound  up  in  this 
Appalachian  package  do  not  qualify  as 
redevelopment  areas  or  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  for  Federal  grants  or 
loans  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
or  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

Here  again  Is  another  point.  The  bill 
proposes  programs  which  would  be  in 
competition  and  perhaps  in  confiict  with 
existing  programs,  such  as  the  Federal- 
State  highway  program  I  have  men- 
tioned. This  overlapping  of  programs 
would  no  doubt  tend  to  result  in  wasted 
effort  and  money.  Separate  agencies 
might  well  be  in  the  position  of  compet- 
ing with  one  another  to  spend  money. 

Now  I  should  Uke  to  pursue  another 
avenue  of  thought  for  a  minute. 

Recently,  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New 


they  would'have  a  right  to  do  so.  Many  YorTcrt7r)ubilshid  a  study  of  taxes  paid 
Ues  could  give  as  logical  reas^^  S^  tL  lariSL  s£^^  I  w'fs  particularly 
.«n  the  Appalachian  States  lor  neeoing     .^^^^^^^  ^  ^.j^g  relation  between  the 

taxes  paid  by  the  States  and  the  amounts 


can  the  Appalachian 
new  highways.     What  sort  of  clamor 
for  special  Federal  help  might  we  be 
setting  off  by  establishing  this  prece- 
dent? 

On  my  second  point,  it  seems  to  me 
that  were  the  States  Involved  to  organ- 
ize a  compact,  they  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  manage  their  own  devel- 
opment than  they  would  be  under  the 
Federal  commission  plan  proposed  m 
the  legislation. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact, 
for  Instance,  joins  the  States  of  New 
York,  Peimsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  in  development  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  basin.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  member  of  the  compact,  but 
the  States  are  chiefiy  responsible  for  the 
programs  carried  out. 

The  preliminary  work  done  In  the  Ap- 
palachian Region  by  the  Conference  of 
Appalachian  Governors  is  most  compli- 
mentary and  Indicates  that  the  ground- 
work has  already  been  laid  for  a  com- 
pact of  the  States  involved. 

Such  a  compact  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  regionwide  plan  for  development 
In  conjunction  with  Federal  assistance 
already  available  under  existing  pro- 
grams. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  far 
better  to  operate  under  these  programs, 
in  my  opinion,  than  to  complicate  mat- 
ters with  the  addition  of  still  another 
overlaid  program. 

A  compact  unites  States  In  a  legal 
entity.  The  States  retain  theh"  ability 
to  carry  out  any  programs  they  wish  to 
as  a  single  State  but  In  addition  they  are 
able.  In  unison  with  other  States,  to 
throw  the  full  resources  of  the  region  be- 
hind plans  to  solve  regionwide  problems. 
There  is  another  difference  between  a 
compact  of  States  and  the  federation 
proposed  by  the  pending  legislation. 

In  a  compact,  the  whole  State  is  in- 
volved in  whatever  program  is  carried 
out.  even  though  only  part  of  the  State 
may  be  directly  Involved  in  the  program. 
The  approach  envisioned  In  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  would  tend  to 
split  up  the  entity  of  the  States.  Al- 
though the  Governors  would  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  Commission,  the  con- 
tact would  be  essentially  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  specific 
counties  identified  as  a  part  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area. 
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received  by  the  States  in  the  form  of 
Federal  grants. 

It  happens  that  my  own  State,  Dela- 
ware, pays  $2.12  for  every  dollar  it  gets 
back  in  the  form  of  Federal  grants.  This 
Is  more  than  for  any  other  State. 

In  studying  these  statistics.  I  was  in- 
terested to  find,  for  instance,  that  12 
States  rank  lower  than  the  great  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  relation  to  taxes  paid 
and  Federal  grants  received.  It  is  true 
that  one  of  these  12  States  is  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  but  it  is  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  ^  ^ 

I  also  noticed  that  of  the  17  States 
which  pay  more  than  a  dollar  in  taxes 
for  a  dollar  given  back  in  grants,  3— 
Ohio  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — 
are  included  in  the  Appalachian  pro- 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  States 
would  be  better  off  using  their  own  tax 
dollars  in  attacking  their  problems  than 
to  apply  for  the  more  expensive  Federal 

dollars.  ,.  ^^  ^  .,      .,ij 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  would 
oppose  a  program  affecting  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  simply  on  the  basis  that  a  grant 
program  is  more  expensive  for  Delaware 
than  for  any  other  State.  I  have  sup- 
ported many  programs  which  I  felt  were 
worthwhile.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  feel  compelled  to  study  any  grant  pro- 
gram very  carefully,  and  those  included 
in  the  bill  under  discussion  have  the  ob- 
vious weakness  of  affecting  only  one  area 
of  the  country  when  other  areas  can 
make  as  reasonable  a  presentation  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  resources. 

On  another  score.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  Instead  of  encouragmg 
local  Initiative,  it  is  easily  possible  that 
this  new  program  would  tend  to  stlfie  it. 
Individuals  and  communities  are  likely  to 
mark  time  waiting  to  see  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  doing.  The  area 
has  been  making  gains  in  raising  educa- 
tion and  housing  levels,  for  instance.  No 
doubt  it  will  continue  to  improve,  and  I 
am  sure  that  It  will. 

In  brief  it  seems  to  me  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  poorly  conceived.  It 
is  being  rushed.  There  is  not  the  cli- 
mate now  for  the  additional  study  needed 
before  hastUy  prepared  legislation  can 
be  worked  into  an  effective  program. 


I  think  highly  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion and  its  people.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  area  grow  and  prosper.  Where  the 
Federal  Government  can  properly  help 
with  projects  and  programs  as  it  does  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Nation,  I  beUeve 
that  It  should,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 

would.  ^       -.^    i. 

But  I  see  little  long-range  benefits  to 
the  Appalachian  region  under  this  pro- 
posed legislation  with  Its  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  and  its  tendency  to 
weaken  the  Federal  system. 

I  should  like  to  see  Congress  look  into 
the  overall  national  problem  of  underde- 
veloped States  and  areas  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  for  the  reasons  I 
have  briefiy  given,  I  believe  that  the  Ap- 
palachian bill  should  be  rejected  at  this 
time  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kindness  in  jrlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  Interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  should  like  to  take  up  the  theme  where 
he  left  off. 

This  program  is  lacking  in  careful 
planning.  It  Is  a  momentous  one  and 
involves  the  principle:  Shall  the  Govern- 
ment first  go  into  one  Umited  area,  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  next  perhaps 
the  Ozarks,  where  some  believe  that  the 
people  do  not  earn  more  than  $3,000  a 
year  on  the  average,  and  then  perhaps 
Into  some  area  that  lacks  rainfall? 
There  would  be  no  end  to  where  the  Gov- 
errunent  could  go,  if  It  is  to  hand  out 
sugar  plums  indiscriminately. 

Therefore,  I  endorse  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  asserts 
that  he  beUeves  the  Congress,  before  it 
enters  into  a  program  of  this  kind,  should 
give  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  study. 
That  is  his  position;  and  that  is  my 
position. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  point  is,  if  we 
are  really  interested  in  permanent  em- 
ployment and  not  merely  in  a  program  of 
crash  spending  previous  to  a  designated 
time,  we  need  to  give  the  plans  for  Ap- 
palachia more  study  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  on  the  previ- 
ous point  which  he  made? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  can  yield  to  only 
one  Senator  at  a  time.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia may  address  himself  to  this  point 
in  the  speech  he  is  about  to  make.  I 
shall  do  so  as  well;  but  the  fact  is  that 
for  about  3  or  4  years  the  Governors  of 
the  States  have  been  meeting,  and  they 
have  made  Intensive  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem Some  of  the  problems  have  been 
studied  in  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  under  the 
leadership  of  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  If  we 
look  into  the  matter  further,  we  find  that 
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There  is  a  great  deal. 
To  such  an  extent 
bought  it  would  be  a  good 
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W^t  Virginia,  and  unemploy- 

Pen  Qsylvania. 

xe  faced  with  a  crash  pro- 
3  billion.    For  what?    To 
unenftployment. 

Where  unemployment  exists, 
that? 

has  45  percent  of  the 
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and  a  half  times  the  unem- 
the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
by  my  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia 
And  how  much  wHl 
from  the  $880  million  high- 
1?    Two  hundred  and  forty 
what  basis?    On  the  same 
we  get  highway  money 
time — 50-50.    We  have  no 
.    Route  460  runs  from  the 
4ne  through  the  great  blue- 
Virginia,  through  Roanoke 
and  down  to  the  sea- 
ere  is  most  of  that  road  in 
area?    In    Tazewell 
most   beautiful  bluegrass 
entire  State. 

that  all  the  money  that  we 

under  the  debt  limitation  of 

could  not  make  me  say  that 

of  the  wonderful  blue  grass 
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county  of  Tazewell  are  so  ignorant  and 
poverty  stricken  that  we  would  list  them 
to  receive  a  mere  pittance  under  this 
$1,300  million  sugar  plum  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

TXNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
ertson], the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  other  Sen- 
ators. 

There  have  been  3  days  of  debate  on 
the  pending  business.  Therefore,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  amendments  have  been 
offered  and  agreed  to — and  evidently 
none  are  pending — I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  legis- 
lation occur  at  2:30  p.m.  and,  that  the 
requirement  for  a  quorxmi  call  under 
rule  12  be  waived. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  If  amend- 
ments are  offered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  can  be  of- 
fered in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  time  will  be  al- 
lowed on  any  amendments  that  might 

be  offered?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  much  time  as 
needed  may  be  allowed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  not  designate 
the  time  to  be  allowed  on  any  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Very  well. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
am  willing  to  take  10  minutes.    I  have 
much  more   to  say  than  that.    But  I 
ask  for  only  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
include  in  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest, which  has  been  entered,  30  min- 
utes for  any  amendment,  15  minutes  to 
a  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  other  Senators 
who  favor  this  amendment  and  would 
like  to  point  out  how  much  I  am  In  error, 
will  have  to  do  it  on  their  own  time.  I 
have  only  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  object  to 
a  question,  but  not  out  of  my  time.  I 
only  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor had  finished. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  had  not  started. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  being 
sisked  today  to  approve  a  measure  for 
the  regional  development  of  what  we 
call  Appalachia.  This  is  an  area  of  11 
States  stretching  from  Pennsylvania  all 
the  way  to  Alabama.  We  are  being 
asked  to  pass  legislation  that,  in  the 
minds  of  its  advocates,  will  bring  about 
a  rejuvenation  of  an  area  that  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  economically  behind  20th 
centiUT  America.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note,  and  I  think  it  should  be  empha- 
sized, that  the  arguments  proposed  by 
the  advocates  of  this  legislation  are  al- 
most identical   to  the  argiunents  that 


were  put  forward  by  those  who  advo- 
cated passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor. 
tunity  Act  of  1964,  the  so-called  "war  cm 
poverty"  bill.    That  bill,  as  It  will  be  re- 
membered, has  since  been  enacted  into 
law.    Appropriations  of  nearly  $i  billion 
are  now  being  requested  to  implement 
this  law  for  the  first  year.    On  the  very 
heels  of  the  poverty  bill,  comes  this  Ap- 
palachian   program;    a    program   that 
would  cost  an  additional  $840  million. 
All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  in  the  name 
of  fighting  poverty  and  all  of  this  is  in 
addition  to  Federal  expenditures  that 
are  estimated  to  approach  already  $30 
to  $40  billion  a  year  to  help  fight  poverty. 
The  issue  here  is  not  whether  anyone 
is  against  the  fight  to  eradicate  poverty 
In  our  Nation.     I  know  of  no  one,  cer- 
tainly no  one  here  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  not  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  the  economic  well-being  and  to 
the  mental  and  physical  strength  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.    The  issue 
here  today  is  how  prosperity  and  well- 
being  for  all  of  our  citizens  can  best  be 
obtained — a  prosperity  that  is  not  artifi- 
cial,  but  one  that  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning  so  as  to  preserve  Independent 
initiative  and  the  independent  spirit  that 
has  characterized  America  and  that  must 
continue  to  characterize  our  Nation  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  basic  principles  that 
have  made  us  so  strong. 

The  great  State  of  Virginia,  which  I 
have  been  honored  to  represent  for  so 
many  years,  is  among  the  11  States  des- 
ignated as  part  of  Appalachia.    Certain- 
ly, It  would  be  the  easy  way  out  for  me 
to  e^ve  the  legislation  before  us  today 
my  blessing  and  support.    In  all  good 
conscience,  however,  I  cannot  do  this. 
The  bill,  like  the  poverty  bill,  is  essen- 
tially a  hastily  drawn  up  measure  that 
has  not  received  the  kind  of  study  and 
analysis  in  depth  that  legislation  such 
as  this  requires.    Remember  that  we  are, 
with  this  legislation,  setting  aside  a  part 
of  this  great  covmtry  of  ours  to  receive 
special  treatment  and  economic  advan- 
tages under  the  law.    True,  this  has  been 
done  before,  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  TVA  Authority.    But  never  has  this 
been  proposed  on  a  scale  such  as  this. 
We  are  dealing  with  an  enormous  block 
of   real   estate   stretching  himdreds  of 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west.    We  are  being  asked  to  provide 
this  region  with  special  opportunities,  fi- 
nanced by  all  American  taxpayers  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live.    This  will  set 
a  precedent  that  we  will  have  to  live  with 
for  countless  decades  to  come.    After  Ap- 
palachia comes  the  Ozarks.     After  the 
Ozarks  comes  the  Mesabi  Range  area  and 
that  whole  section  of  the  north  central 
part  of  the  country.    And  after  this  will 
be  another  region,  and  then  another.   As 
in  the  case  of  other  programs,  such  as 
ARA,  urban  renewal  and  the  like,  every 
part  of  the  country  will  want  to  have  a 
piece  of  the  pie.    They  will  feel  entitled 
to  it  as  taxpayers,  regardless  of  the  need 
involved.    And  the  pressures  that  will  be 
exerted  on  Congress  to  press  forward  with 
such  programs  will  Increase. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President .  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    For  a  brief  ques- 
tion. 
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The  Senator  has  men- 


*^  thit  the  ■  Ozarks  will  ask  for  a 
SSSr^oV^.^'^d  also  ttie  Mesabi 
^^  nss  that  proposal  been  under 
SSion  already  so  far  as  the  Senator 

^^^^ffiS^N-  TOie  distinguished 
g^tor  will  recall  that  when  we  at- 
SSS  what  we  caU  the  breakfast  group, 
S,VlSder  at  the  breakfast  group  gave  a 
i"ri?rful  discussion.  His  name  is  David 
Swrence.  David  Lawrence  said  that  so 
JfTas  he  could  tell  from  his  reading  of 
Sstory  books  and  the  Bible,  hmnan  na- 
SSe  had  not  changed  very  much  through 
oil  the  centuries  of  civilization. 
*"lf  toat  be  true.  I  feel  justified  in  be- 
Hpvlng  that  if  we  throw  out  $1  billion  on 
SnIVrogram.  and  then  $500  million  or 
$600  million  for  another  area  of  tiie 
Country,  human  nature  is  such  that  other 
Seas  of  the  country  will  ask  for  the  same 

*^^ow  of  no  specific  proposal  that 
this  program  be  expanded  to  the  Ozarks, 
the  Mesabi  range,  the  California  desert, 
OT  anywhere  else.  All  I  know  is  human 
nature  and.  knowing  that.  I  have  never 
seen  a  program  of  special  benefits,  in  the 
31  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
started  for  one  area,  that  other  areas 
did  not  ask  to  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.    __    .^     .     .,, .. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Vhrglnia   [Mr. 

Randolph!  ?  ,    , 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    On  someone  else  8 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  mhiutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  told  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  of  the  admin- 
istration, that  efforts  have  akeady  been 
made  to  declare  the  Mesabi  Range  and 
the  Ozarks  areas  of  poverty  comparable 
to  Appalachia.  Has  that  been  imder  dis- 
cussion? ,^     ^  , 

Mr.  RANDOLPH .  Mr.  President,  inso- 
far as  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  knowledge,  there  have  been  no 
such  conferences  of  which  I  have  any  in- 
formation that  I  could  give.  I  presume 
that  informal  discussions  take  place 
throughout  the  coimtry  on  problems  of 
the  various  areas.  But  nothing  has  come 
before  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  which  reported  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  speaks  al- 
ways from  his  conscience  on  any  subject 
to  which  he  addresses  himself.  But  only 
so  that  the  Record  will  be  correct,  the 
amount  that  would  be  authorized  by  S. 
2782  is  not  $1,300  million.  The  bUl  would 
provide  for  $1,060  million. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Was  not  the 
budget  request  for  $1,300  million? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  bUl.  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  was  for 
$1,077  million.  During  the  course  of  this 
debate,  I  have  accepted  an  amendment 
deleting  section  203  which  would  provide 
assistance  for  pasture  land  improvement. 
This  would  reduce  the  amount  by  $17 
million,  which  would  make  the  total 
$1,060  million. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  glad  to  be  corrected,  if  the 
amount  he  mentioned  is  several  hundred 
million  too  high.    It  would  still  be  over 


a  bilUon  dollars.  But  I  was  looking  at  the 
bill  as  introduced  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  That  amovmt  was  $1,300  million. 
The  Senator  from  Vhrginia  is  gratified 
that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram will  reduce  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
gram to  increase  beef.  I  have  a  little 
comment  on  that  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  reach  an  im- 
passe on  the  restriction  of  imports  of 
foreign  beef.  It  is  stated  that  the  mar- 
ket In  this  country  has  been  so  badly 
hurt  by  poor  production  at  home,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  greatly  increased  imports 
on  the  other,  that  we  had  to  take  drastic 
steps  or  a  great  many  of  our  farmers 
would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

I  was  merely  mentioning  the  point  in 
connection  with  my  general  observation 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  too 
careful  planning  to  have  a  substantial 
amovmt  in  the  bill  for  pasture  improve- 
ment and  to  raise  beef  in  the  Appa- 
lachian areas  in  which  it  is  not  now  being 
raised,  so  that  producers  in  those  areas 
could  enter  into  competition  with  those 
in  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Texas,  and  other 
places  where  beef  is  now  being  raised, 
and  producers  in  those  areas  could  raise 
beef  at  Government  expense.  We  can 
call  it  planning  or  not.  but  I  think  at 
best  It  would  be  only  a  temporary  way 
to  increase  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
people  in  that  general  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment  so  that 
I  may  explain  what  I  said  a  moment 

ago? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  2  months  ago 
I  was  concerned  about  the  authorization 
of  the  expenditure  of  money  to  reclaim 
strip  mine  land  before  a  study  was  made 
of  what  can  and  should  be  done.  I  held 
a  conference  with  a  Mr.  John  Sweeney, 
Executive  Director  of  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission.  He 
cajne  to  me  with  respect  to  my  objection 
about  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
money  to  reclaim  butchered  land  before 
we  had  studied  the  question.  I  asked 
him  the  following  question:  Is  there  been 
any  other  area  in  the  country  that  is 
suggesting  that  It  be  included  imder  a 
similar  program? 

His  answer  was  that  the  Ozarks  want 
it,  and  the  Mesabi  Range  wants  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  going  largely 
on  my  assumption  of  human  nature.  If 
someone  is  getting  what  seems  to  be  a 
gift,  people  in  other  areas  who  might 
think  they  were  underprivileged  would 
ask  for  the  same  thing.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  indication  that,  from  a  psy- 
chological standpoint,  I  was  not  too  far 
wrong.  There  has  been  definite  mention 
that  there  are  other  areas  which,  if  we 
go  into  the  kind  of  program  proposed, 
would,  in  the  vernacular,  say,  "Count  me 
in."  ,     ^ 

So  far  as  reclaiming  strip  mine  land 
is  concerned,  it  did  not  take  too  much 
planning  for  me  to  know  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  cover  up  those  un- 
sightly scenes  in  our  mountains,  because, 
among  other  things,  they  were  ruining 
some  of  our  best  trout  streams,  and  that 
of  itself  was  a  very  undesirable  thing 
to  do.   The  erosion,  and  the  discoloration 


of  our  drinking  water,  domestic-use 
water,  and  fishing  water  from  strip  mines 
has  been  terrible.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  use  the  side  of  a  mountain  which 
had  been  strip  mined  and  then  covered 
with  soil  so  that  nature  would  be  aided 
in  healing  over  the  scars. 

It  would  merely  be  an  attempt  to  re- 
store nature  to  what  it  was  before  rather 
than  a  question  of  what  the  land  would 
be  used  for.  I  make  that  statement  with 
all  deference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  position  is  that 
the  strip  miners  who  butcher  the  land, 
destroying  the  grasses,  the  shrubs,  the 
hedges,  and  the  trees,  ought  to  be  made 
to  restore  the  land  so  that  it  will  have 
some  semblance  of  ability  to  recover  its 
pristine  state.  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  permit  strip  miners  to  butcher  the 
land  and  then  have  the  taxpayers  come 
along  and  reclaim  with  taxpayers'  money 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  strip  miners. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree.  In  Vir- 
ginia we  are  partially  takhig  care  of  that 
problem.  Strip  miners  must  now  repair 
the  damage  that  they  cause.  I  beUeve 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  West  Vh*- 
ginia  will  say  that  there  Is  a  law  hi  West 
Virginia  that  requires  strip  miners  to  do 
somethhig  to  repair  the  damage  they 
have  done  to  the  natural  terrain. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  In  certain  States 
there  are  laws  on  the  subject.  Some 
States  are  highly  deficient  in  that  re- 
spect. Virginia  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion Ohio  has  made  a  contribution  and, 
frankly,  in  West  Virginia,  the  law  was 
highly  inadequate  until  last  year  when 
our  legislature  enacted  a  very  excellent 
law  on  the  subject. 

The  strip  mining  problem  is  a  very 
serious  one.  In  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  strip  mining  is  not  engaged  in  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  I  conmiend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  the  work  he  is  doing  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
interest.  One  of  the  important  features 
of  the  bill  relates  to  the  strip  mining 
problem.  The  bill  provides  $21.5  million 
for  a  study  and  pilot  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  to  carry  forward  land 
reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
countryside  that  has  been  scarred  by 
strip  and  surface  minhig.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  that  the  Senator  has 

given  me.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  asked  about  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   The  time 

of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr   ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 

asked  for  an  additional  5  minutes.    Have 

I  consumed  that  time,  too? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
time  has  expired,  too. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  wish  to  be  helpful. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes 
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if  this  bill  happened  to 
of  a  long  term  study  and 
might  be  in  a  better  posi- 
to  support  It — regardless  of 
basic  political,  social,  and 
i^es  that  are  raised  by  this 
But  I  know  of  no  such  thing. 
,  Mr.  President,  that  the  re- 
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can  only  lead  to  serious 
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as  currently  written,  would 

assistance  to  over  300 

11  States.    The  area  is  about 

miles   and   contains   a 

of  nearly  16  million  people. 

of  this  number  live  in  18 

areas,  including  Pittsburgh, 

areas  have  populations  of 

[more. 
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that  an  effective  program 
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before  us  obviously  has  not 
»reful  attention.    This  is  In- 
the  authors'  assiunption  that 
Is  a  homogeneous  region,  not 
,  but  in  other  factors  as 
of  us  who  have  spent  a  life- 
near  this  area,  fully  realize 
s  problems  are  diverse 
homogeneous.    Therefore,    it 
that  any  program  that  at- 
apply  a  set  of  universal  solu- 
tlils  region  is  an  unrealistic  pro- 
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of  income  levels  indi- 

dissimllarlty  in  this  region. 

le,  the  1960  census,  shows  that 

income  ranges  from  $841  in 

to  $1,680  in  Pennsylvania — a 

of  almost  100  percent.    Prom 

of  unemplo3rment,  statls- 

another  pattern  of  diversity 


within  the  region.  For  instance.  190  of 
the  more  than  300  counties  designated 
by  the  bill  as  being  in  Appalachia,  ac- 
counted for  nearly  85  percent  of  the 
region's  imemployment.  Appalachian 
Pennsylvania  alone  had  172.000  unem- 
ployed— 45  percent  of  the  total  within 
the  region  and  31/2  times  the  total  for 
West  Virginia. 

For   instance,   unemployment   in  the 
Virginia  Appalachian  area  does  not  ap- 
proach that  of  the  coalfields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  account  for  45  percent 
of  the  total  within  the  region,  nor  even 
that  of  our  sister  State  of  West  Virginia, 
which  is  31/2  times  less  than  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Therefore,  if  Federal  aid  for  road 
construction  in  Appalachia,  which  is  to 
be  the  major  part  of  the  program,  is  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  unemployment, 
the  rich  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  get 
the  bulk  of  the  $880  million  road  fund 
on  the  basis  of  a  70-percent  Federal  con- 
tribution while  Virginia  is  to  be  allotted 
only  240  miles  out  of  the  total  and  that 
undoubtedly    will   be   on   a   50-percent 
matching    basis.      I  believe    the    State 
highway     that     runs     from     Kentucky 
through  Roanoke  and  Lynchburg  to  the 
seaboard  which  is  No.  460.  would  be  eli- 
gible for  a  50-50  grant  under  the  pend- 
ing   bill.     A    substantial   part   of    that 
mileage  would  be  in  the  beautiful  blue- 
grass  county  of  Tazewell.    The  variety 
of  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  people  in 
Appalachia  and  the  wide  variations  of 
educational  levels  are  other  examples  of 
diversity  in  this  region.    Thus,  Appala- 
chia like  other  sections  of  the  country, 
is  a  highly  complex  area,  and  we  have  a 
bill  here  which  would  try  to  approach  the 
problems  of  this  area  with  universal  solu- 
tions.    I   would    venture    to    say,    Mr. 
President,  that  practically  each  of  the 
more  than  300  counties  that  make  up  this 
region  has  problems  peculiar  to  itself 
and  problems  that  should  be  attacked  on 
an  individual  bsisis.    We  all  know,  and 
we  have  been  told  this  many  times  here 
in  this  Chamber,  that  even  each  city  and 
town  has  problems  peculiar  to  itself.    We 
have  legislation  to  help  solve  some  of 
these   problems   on   a   city-by-clty   ap- 
proach.   But  now  we  are  being  requested 
to  pass  a  bill  that  would  use  a  given  set  of 
measures  to  solve  a  galaxy  of  problems  in 
an  area  covering  11  States  containing 
over  15  million  people.     In  a  way,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
people  themselves  who  proposed  this  leg- 
islation are  not  very  serious  about  it, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  they  tell  us  that 
this  vast  region  with  all  of  its  complex 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems 
can  be  helped  at  a  cost  of  $840  million. 
If  they  believe  that  this  is  the  price  tag, 
they  are  being  unrealistic  and  therefore, 
I  say,  not  too  serious.    If.  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  admit  that  this  would 
just  be  a  beginning  for  a  program  that 
v/ould  eventually  cost  many  times  more, 
then  I  call  upon  them  here  and  now  to 
admit  this  and  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  this 
bill,  an  estimate  of  the  eventual  cost. 

One  part  of  this  bill  that  particularly 
concerns  me  is  title  I  that  would  establish 
what  would  be  called  the  Appal£u;hian 
Regional  Commission  comprised  of  a 
Federal  member  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
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ident  and  one  member  from  each  of  th 
11  States  making  up  the  AppalachS! 
region   as  defined  by  the  blll.^JSS 
would  be  the  responsibilities  of  this  Cmb 
mission?     First,  it  would  organize  iSe 
resources  of  the  States  and  Federal  Gov 
ernments.    Second,  it  would  coordinate 
State  and  Federal  effort.   Third,  it  would 
conduct   joint   studies   to   identify  the 
causes  and  problems  of  Appalachia  imd 
to  find  effective  solutions. 

What  bothers  me  most  about  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  that  it  intends  to 
place    Commission    control    in  Federal 
hands  rather  than  provide  for  the  full 
and  equal  partnership  of  State  govern- 
ments.   For  example,  the  bill  provides 
for    the    selection    of    a    Commission 
Chairman  by  the  President.    Ilie  Fed- 
eral     Government's    Commission    vote 
would  be  equal  to  the  vote  of  all  the 
States,  thus  giving  the  Federal  Govera- 
ment,   for   all   practical  purposes,  veto 
power    over    Commission    action   since 
such  action  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  poth  parties,  that  is.  the  States  col- 
lee  lively  and  the  Federal  Government. 
It  might  be  argued  here  that  the  States 
could  also  veto  Federal  action.    How- 
ever, this  merely  begs  the  question  since 
the  end  result  would  be  stalemate.    In 
addition,  the  provisions  in  the  bill  fw 
the  financing  of  this  Commission  are  so 
drawn  as  to  cause  possible  assumption 
by  the  Federal  Govenunent  of  the  bulk 
of  Commission  financing.    This  would 
mean  shifting  the  cost  to  taxpayers  all 
over  the  Nation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
increasing  the  potential  for  Federal  dwn- 
ination. 

Another  sectiorfof  this  bill  that  both- 
ers me  is  the  one  providing  for  a  gigantic 
road  building  program.    Although  im- 
proved transportation  facilities  generally 
contribute  to  the  development  of  any  re- 
gion, a  number  of  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered in  applying  this  general  principle 
to  Appalachia.    For  example,  what  is  the 
ratio  between  capital  cost  for  such  a 
highway  system  and  the  economic  bene- 
fit that  will  be  derived  from  it?    To  my 
knowledge,  this  question  has  never  been 
answered.    Studies  have  not  been  made 
of  the  Appalachian  region  In  these  terms. 
Where  these  roads  will  be  built,  which 
roads  would  be  improved,  and  the  pos- 
sible cost-benefit  ratio  involved  are  yet 
to  be  determined.    Yet,  any  sound  pro- 
gram of  road  construction  should  have 
answered  these  questions  long  before  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  interesting  to  note, 
Mr.   President,   that   the    International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment makes  extremely  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  capital  cost-economic  bene- 
fit ratio  when  studying  proposed  high- 
way loans  for  undeveloped  nations.    Yet, 
we  are  called  upon  here  today  to  pass 
legislation  and  later  to  appropriate  funds 
without  any  clear  knowledge  of  how  they 
would  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
roads  in  Appalchia.    To  my  knowledge, 
no  studies  have  been  made  to  indicate 
the  long  range  travel,  tourism,  and  mar- 
ket benefits  that  might  result  from  this 
program. 

One  of  the  central  themes  of  the  bill 
before  us  today  Is  that  poverty  witliin 
Appalachia  can  be  attacked  through  the 
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.  „pi„t,ment  of  the  region's  natural  re- 
'^'TrS  Little  concrete  evidence  sup- 
^S  tills  hope:  this  is  true  particularly 

^°?n*?Sl  A^ppalachia,  a  problem  that  we 
have  recognized  for  a  long  time,  are  those 
Svlduals  who  in  abandoning  sub- 
marSnal  farming,  have  remained  on  the 
Snd  because  they  have  found  no  em- 
Snrment  opportunities  suitable  to  their 
SiSdes  in  our  Cities.  The  problem 
Sey  represent  has  far  more  to  do  w  th 
mSan  resource  development  than  with 
agricultural  development. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  would  pro- 
vide among  other  things,  for  the  devel- 
ooment  and  the  improvement  of  pastures 
for  livestock  products.  Now.  such  pro- 
duction, if  limited  to  farm-produced  and 
farm-consumed  foods,  might  be  Justi- 
fied in  terms  of  welfare  or  relief  but  If 
the  program  is  intended  to  provide  cash 
income  to  potential  producers— which  I 
believe  is  the  case— then  It  would  only 
invite  a  subsidized  production  of  Uve- 
stock  and  livestock  products  not  justified 
at  this  time  as  a  response  to  market 
forces  of  supply  and  demand,  costs  and 
technology.  The  fact  is  that  the  beef 
industry  now  Is  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. Actually,  therefore,  any  grants 
provided  by  this  Appalachian  bill  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  very  substantial 
capital  subsidy  to  competitors  of  the  ex- 
isting livestock  Industry,  making  the 
problems  of  that  industry  all  the  more 
difQcult. 

Another  portion  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide technical  aid  and  loan  assistance 
to  timber  development  organizations.  It 
would  encourage  Federal  entrance  into 
the  lumber  and  forest  products  business, 
which  could  include  the  construction  and 
operation  of  paper  mills.  Such  mills 
would  provide  more  permanent  employ- 
ment than  timber  cutthig.  This  is  an- 
other aspect  of  this  legislation  that  I 
believe  needs  much  more  study  before 
we  should  consider  It.  In  addition  to 
the  potential  dangers  Involved  in  Gov- 
ernment entrance  into  this  Important 
industry,  there  is  the  added  unfairness 
of  Federal  support  and  preferences  for 
certain  lumber  and  forest  products 
enterprises  that  would  be  competitive 
with  existing  or  potential  taxpaying  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Still  another  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
deserves  additional  consideration  by  all 
of  us  here  today  Is  the  one  that  would 
permit  Federal  grants  without  regard  to 
existing  laws  that  establish  ceilings  for 
allotments  among  the  States  and  pro- 
vide grants  solely  from  funds  specifically 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  act.  In 
other  words,  the  Appalachian  bill  would 
provide  funds  of  its  own  ior  already  ex- 
isting acts  that  are  funded  independ- 
ently and  under  appropriations  desig- 
nated for  those  specific  purposes.  For 
example,  the  bill  would  provide  fui  addi- 
tional $16  million  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  and  an  additional  $6  milUon 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  These  funds  would  be  over  and 
above  the  funds  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated independently  for  these  two  meas- 
ures, and  would  be  spent  where  there  is 
great  unemployment — and  where  is 
that?    Echo  answers  "Where?" 


Is  ttiis  the  way  to  legislate?  Have  we 
reached  a  time  when  we  can  duplicate 
and  overlap  legislation  In  this  way? 
Will  this  not  make  It  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  evaluate  and  review  appropria- 
tions for  such  measures  when  such  ap- 
propriations come  to  us  via  the  normal 
appropriations  route?  Is  this  not  set- 
ting a  precedent  that  could  haunt  us  in 
the  future  by  providing  separate  pack- 
ages of  moneys  to  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  through  the 
usual  legislative  channels?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that 
this  bill  raises. 


Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  in  this 
general  discussion  of  the  gaps  that  exist 
in  this  legislation  that  we  are   called 
upon  to  pass  here  today.    I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  weaknesses  to  which 
I  have  just  directed  attention  are  suffi- 
cient to   support   my   basic  contention 
that,  although  the  problems  of  Appa- 
lachia are  real  and  must  be  relieved,  this 
bill  is  not  necessarily  the  way  to  do  it. 
It  is  the  product  of  insufficient  study 
and  planning.    It  has  not  fully  answered 
such  questions  as  whether  it  can  provide 
the   best   means   for   reducing   poverty 
within  Appalachia;  whether  It.  can  en- 
courage a  lessening  of  individuals  in  Ap- 
palachia to  be  not  only  self-supporting 
but  also  contributors  to  national  growth; 
or  whether  it  can  discourage  pressures 
on  Congress  to  set  up  this  type  of  pro- 
gram in  other  regions;   or  whether  It 
does  not  lead  away  from  greater  reliance 
on  local.  State,  and  interstate  coopera- 
tion to  solve  socioeconomic  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues   to  cast  their 
votes  against  this  bill,  not  because  they 
are  against  legislation  that  could  help 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
a  given  region  of  this  great  land,  but  be- 
cause they  are  against  endorsing  legis- 
lation that  is  the  product  of  insufficient 
study  and  investigation,  that  is  willing 
to   apply  universal  programs  to  solve 
complex  and  diverse  problems  that  es- 
tablishes a  commission  that  has  the  po- 
tential to  disrupt  seriously  the  Federal- 
State  balance  that  is  so  necessary  for  the 
present  well-being  and  future  of  oiu*  Na- 
tion, that  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
highways  that  have  yet  to  be  earmarked 
and    to    be    determined    economically 
sound,  that  would  subsidize  agriculture 
production,  at  a  time  when  the  market 
supply  and  demand  picture  already  in- 
dicates too  much  production,  that  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds  for  acts  for  which  funds  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated,  and  that  would 
set  a  precedent  for  similar  haphazard 
legislation  to  affect  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  this  measure,  and  instead, 
to  support  additional  studies  before  con- 
sidering a  measure  of  this  kind. 

Again  I  thank  my  very  kind  and  gra- 
cious colleague  and  friend  from  the  ad- 
joining State  of  West  Virginia,  where  I 
know  he  has  a  real  problem.  I  want  to 
do  something  to  help,  and  I  will  do  some- 
thing to  help  if  I  can  find  some  plan  that 
would  help  in  a  practical  way,  and  not 
be  a  temporary  relief  measure  that  would 


probably  lead  to  more  trouble  than  It 
solves. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  graciously  ex- 
tending the  time  given  to  me  for  my 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  indi- 
cated that  he  would  be  against  the  bill 
on  many  scores,  but  he  would  be  against 
it  fundamentally  because  it  would  be 
"beamed,"  as  it  were,  to  one  area  of  the 
country,  when  other  areas  might  have 
similar  problems.  As  I  recall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  voted  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President,  it 
has  been  so  long  ago  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  can  only  say  that  he  voted 
to  establish  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority on  the  assiunption  that  It  was 
to  be  a  yardstick  to  determine  what 
would  be  fair  rates  for  private  utilities 
to  charge;  but  after  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  went  into  production 
of  steampower  and  used  more  coal  in 
steam  than  any  other  industry  in  the 
Nation,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  voted 
against  additional  steamplants  and  criti- 
cized the  socialistic  factors  that  had 
gone  far  beyond  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
created. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  was  not 
here  during  World  War  I.  He  was  in 
the  Army.  It  was  stated  that  there  was 
a  need  to  manufacture  nitrate  for 
World  War  I  and  that  we  must  build  a 
little  dam  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  That 
was  the  start  of  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  in  no  wise 
critical  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  any  vote  he  cast.  I  only  point  out 
that  when  we  were  discussing  assistance 
for  a  specific  area  of  the  country,  we  did 
the  same  thing  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  States.  Between  1933  and 
1964  approximately  $2,100  million  was 
expended  on  that  program.  I  only  wished 
to  indicate  that  it  was  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  country  which  had  received  spe- 
cial attention. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  If  I  may  answer 
that  comment,  I  said  in  my  speech  that 
this  program  would  go  far  beyond  the 
Tennessee  Valley  program,  because  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  limited 
primarily  to  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi.  There  Is  a  fringe  of  it  near 
Bristol,  Va 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    And  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  there  is  a 
fringe  of  it  In  Kentucky.  But  the  pres- 
ently proposed  program  takes  in  nine 
States,  and  Involves  a  vast  area.  As  I 
have  said,  with  respect  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  program  we  started  with  a  good, 
noble,  legitimate  purpose.  Fhrst  we  were 
going  to  manufacture  nitrate  for  World 
War  I.  Having  done  that,  it  was  said, 
"Let  us  have  a  yardstick  for  power  rates." 
It  went  into  production.  Great  indus- 
tries have  been  brought  in  to  get  four- 
and  five-mill  power,  which  Is  below 
what  any  private  industry  could  produce 
power  for.  It  is  true  that  we  did  that, 
and  that  would  be  a  precedent  for  this 
program,  but  we  did  not  do  the  latter 
with  my  vote. 
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Mr.  RASTDOLPH.  In  West  Virginia 
and  othe  bltximlnous  coal-producing 
States.  I  ¥  ould  like  It  clearly  understood, 
John  L.  L  ;wls  did  not  price  coal  out  of 
a  market  by  providbig  decent  pay  for 
coal  mine:  s.  I  point  out  that  mechani- 
zation an(  automation  within  the  mines 
have  caus  d  the  loss  of  manpower  in  the 
productioi  I  of  coal.  I  can  recall  when  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  there  were 
approadmi  ,tely  120,000  miners.  Today 
there  are  i  ipproxlmately  45,000.  This  re- 
duction ^as  not  caused  by  pricing  coal 
out  of  the  market.  It  was  caused  largely 
by  the  mechanization  of  mines,  doing 
away  wltli  the  need  for  emplojrment  of 
miners.  <  >ne  machine  replaced  as  many 
as  50  or  ( 0  men.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  there  are  many  other  causes 
than  the  ( ne  to  which  attention  has  been 
given. 

My  dist  ngiilshed  friend  from  Virginia 
has  ralse<  the  question  of  whether  this 
bill  provl(  ies  the  best  means  for  reduc- 
ing povernr  in  Appalachla.  I  would  point 
out  that  ihis  Is  not  an  antlpoverty  bill 
In  the  sar  le  sense  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunitif  B  Act  is  aimed  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  p<  verty.  It  is  true  that  the  two 
measures  supplement  one  another  in  the 
Appalach  an  region,  but  this  measure  is 
primarily  concerned  with  strengthening 
the  f  oimc  ation  of  the  region  so  that  eco- 
nomic de  ^elopment  will  take  place  more 
rapidly. 

It  will  in  the  long  run,  contribute 
greatly  U  ward  lessening  the  dependence 
on  publl<  welfare  assistance  programs. 
At  the  present  rate,  we  are  spending 
approxim  Eitely  $400  million  annually  in 
FMeral  f  imds  for  public  assistance  pro- 
grams In  Appalachla.  Thus,  in  3  years, 
we  spend  more  for  mere  subsistence  than 
tills  entl-e  program  of  Investment  will 
require. 

In  ansver  to  the  final  question  posed 
by  my  gxxi  friend  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RoBUTSc  n],  it  Is  my  most  sincere  con- 
viction ti  at  the  Commission  and  the  pro- 
gram wh  ch  would  be  established  by  this 
bill  will  ( licit  most  effective  cooperation 
between  iU  levels  of  government — local. 
State,  in  erstate.  and  Federal. 

I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beali], 
who,  on  his  issue,  as  on  so  many  others, 
consclen  iously  represents  the  people  of 

his  State  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  8  mil  lUtes. 

Mr.  B  ilAIX*.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  rise  to  support  S.  2782  and  I 
slncereb  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  do  likewise. 

As  gui  Tdlan  of  the  public  purse.  Con- 
gress must  ascertain  that  public  fimds 
are  alloc  ated  for  programs  which  have  a 
chance  i  o  achieve  their  stated  purposes. 
Particul  trly  te  this  true  during  an  elec- 
tion year  ^hen  one  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  shadow  and  substance. 
I  want  I  rograms  that  will  not  part  com- 
pany fo  lowing  the  election,  leaving  be- 
hind, as  their  only  remains,  a  huge  check 
for  the  1  axpayers  to  pay.  I  will  not  be  a 
puty  t<  election  year  vote  buying.  I 
will  not  )lay  politics  with  poverty.  I  say 
to  the  at  ministration,  demonstrate  to  me 
a  need    or  Federal  assistance,  show  me 


a  workable  program,  convince  me  that 
such  a  program  will  result  in  permanent 
benefits,  and  you  will  quickly  find  a  sup- 
porter. The  Appalachian  legislation 
meets  such  standards  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  It  has  long  been  recognized  and 
well  documented  that  a  need  for  assist- 
ance exists  in  Appalachla,  a  well  defined 
geographic  area. 

Our  Nation,  since  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury, has  been  acutely  aware  that  the 
Appalachian  region  has  unique  and 
pressing  economic  ills.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  1902  and  again  In 
1935  published  detailed  reports  on  the 
area.  Despite  this  early  diagnosis,  very 
little  has  been  done  to  remedy  Appala- 
chia's  problems.  Economic  statistics 
continue  to  reveal  that  the  economy  of 
Appalachla  lags  behind  the  Nation's. 

In  Appalachla  one  of  three  families 
has  a  family  Income  of  less  than  $3,000 
compared  to  1  of  5  In  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

In  Appalachla  7.1  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  imemployed  compared  to  less 
than  5  percent  in  the  country. 

In  Appalachla  26.6  percent  of  the 
homes  need  major  repairs  and  7.5  percent 
of  the  homes  are  in  such  sorry  condition 
that  they  endanger  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  residing  families. 

And  most  alarming,  Appalachla  has 
23  percent  fewer  high  school  graduates 
and  34  percent  fewer  college  graduates 
than  the  Nation.  If  persons  residing  in 
the  region  were  educated  to  the  same 
degree  as  their  counterparts,  there  would 
be  almost  800.000  more  high  school  grad- 
uates and  226,000  more  college  gradu- 
ates. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  is  often 
cited  to  show  economic  health  of  an  area. 
It  may  also  Indicate  economic  sickness. 
In  the  United  States  the  population  grew 
20  percent  between  1950-60,  while  Ap- 
palachia's  rate  of  population  growth  was 
only  1.1  percent.  One  might  reason  that 
this  only  reflects  that  our  population  is 
leaving  an  area  of  limited  opportunity 
to  resettle  in  areas  of  greater  opportu- 
nity. Certainly  this  regrettably  has 
been  the  case,  but  it  should  not  be.  For 
Appalachla  possesses  resources  and  the 
manpower  required  for  a  healthy  and 
sound  economy. 

Second.  This  program  was  conceived 
at  the  local  level  and  Federal  assistance 
was  requested  only  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Appalachian  States 
lacked  the  financial  resources  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

In  1960,  Governor  Tawes.  of  Maryland, 
called  the  first  Appalachian  Governors' 
Conference.  Prom  this  and  subsequent 
meetings  grew  a  realization  that  Appala- 
chia's  problems  could  be  solved  only 
through  a  concerted  effort  by  the  10 
States,  and  it  became  crystal-clear  that 
Federal  financial  resources  were  needed 
to  overcome  the  region's  problems.  An 
examination  of  the  tax  sources  in  the 
region  cogently  illustrates  this.  With  a 
per  capita  income  of  35  percent  less  than 
the  Nation's  and  with  real  property  as- 
sessed at  38  percent  less  than  the  com- 
parable national  figure,  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  States'  Inability  to  attack  Ap- 
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palachla's    problems    without    Federal 
cooperation.  »^««w»i 

Third.    This    legislation    attacks  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  not  the  symptonu 
Being  a  native  of  the  area,  I  can  tell  you 
the  people  do  not  want  handouts.    What 
they  do  want  is  the  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic framework  from  which  they  can 
build    a    prosperous    Appalachla.    Thla 
legislation  will  be  a  tool  toward  self, 
help.    It    will   provide    the   means  for 
many  Appalachian  residents  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  welfare  rolls.    TWa 
legislation  will  reduce  Federal  welfare 
payments  which  total  nearly  500  mil- 
lion  annually  in  the  region.    This  legla- 
latlon,  through  roadbuilding,  the  har- 
nessing of  water  resources,  and  education 
will  provide  the  stimulus  for  the  location 
of  industry  within  the  area.    I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  potential  ol 
the    program    to    stimulate    industrial 
growth,  and  I  would  like  to  direct  myself 
briefly  to  this  aspect  of  the  bill. 

PRCXBAHS  TO  IMPROVI  THZ  AREA'S  ACCKSSIBILITT 

For  an  area  to  develop  properly,  it  la 
vital  that  modem  highways  exist.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  construqtion  of  2,150 
miles  of  development  highways  and  500 
miles  of  local  access  roads.  Obviously 
such  highways  will  attract  Industry,  fa- 
cilitate commerce  and  Increase  the  po- 
tential for  what  is  one  of  Appalachla's 
most  promising  opportunities— the  tour- 
ist  trade.  With  the  so-called  megalop- 
oils  expected,  one  does  not  have  to  be  » 
travel  agent  to  appreciate  the  area's  po- 
tentlal  as  a  haven  of  recreation,  relaxa- 
tion, and  rest. 

FBOORAMS   TO  DEVELOP   HTJMAN   BSSOTTRCB 

Even  greater  than  its  rich  natural  re- 
sources are  the  citizens  of  Appalachla. 
They  are  willing,  hardworking,  and  inde- 
pendent. In  short,  the  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neer still  dwells  in  their  hearts.  They 
seldom  look  to  Washington  for  assist- 
ance. Every  possible  effort  needs  to  be 
exerted  to  improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  Appalachla's  population. 

FBOGRAMS   TO   CONTBOL    AND    EXPLOIT  THl 
ABTTNDAMT   RAXNTALL    OP    THE  AREA 

The  control   and   harnessing  of  the 
abundant  waterfall  in  Appalachla  is  vital 
both  to  the  region  and  the  Natioa   I 
cite  an  example  of  how  programs  for  Ap- 
palachla will  not  only  benefit  the  local 
area,  but  also  will  prove  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  coimtry.    The  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers tells  us  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  experience  a  water  shortage  in  the 
next  10  years.    It  is  therefore  imperatiw 
for  Congress  to  seek  an  additional  wate 
supply.    The  projected  shortage  can  be 
overcome  with  the  construction  of  a  dam 
at  Bloomington,  Md.     Thereafter,  con- 
struction of  the  Savage  n  Dam  will  in- 
sure the  District  of  Columbia  an  adequate 
water  supply.    These  dams  will  not  be 
used  to  produce  electricity.    The  Corpi 
of  Engineers  has  acknowledged  that  elec- 
tricity generated  from  low  grade  co^  J» 
40  percent  less  expensive  than  electrldty 
produced   from  water.     With  the  coal 
available,  it  is  obvious  the  more  econOTj- 
ical  means  for  producing  electricity  win 
continue  to  be  used. 

In  the  development  of  Appalachla  s  re- 
sources, I  urge  Congress  to  confine  its  ex- 
penditures to  projects  which  will  resuB 


.« lasting  benefits  and  to  avoid  encrowjh- 
Ki  upon  area  which,  I  beUeve  should  be 
£ftS^rivate  industry.  Therefore,  I  be- 
Seth?t  section  205  should  be  deleted 
,  „m  the  bill.  I  feel  that  this  represents 
nSS  duplication  of  existing  programs 
SrSe  development  of  our  timber  re- 
S^?s  sSolild  be  left  to  private  enter- 

^'ta  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  Appalachla  is  an  area  of  paradoxes. 
Although  possessing  vast   mineral  re- 
«Scet  an  abundant  water  supply,  an 
S?lileled    scenic    highland    beauty., 
anda  surplus  labor  supply,  the  region 
Sas  not  realized  its  potential,  for  unem- 
ployment remains  too  high,  resources  he 
doraiant  and  unexplolted,  and  the  chil- 
dren and  adults  cry  out  for  additional 
Gaining  and  educational  opportunities. 
Our  job  is  to  answer  these  cries,  to  assist 
in  developing  the  area's  promising  poten- 
tial   I  do  not  expect  this  task  will  be 
easy  nor  will  it  be  completed  overnight. 
We  must  realize  Appalachla's  prosperity 
Is  the  Nation's  prosperity;  Appalachla's 
KTOWth  accelerates  the  Nation's  growth. 
An  investment  in  Appalachla  will  pro- 
duce dividends  for  both  the  region  and 
the  country.    Let  us  get  on  with  the  job 
by  enacting  S.  2782.  .^     .    ^ 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  fioor  comanager 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  the  very  cap- 
able   Senator     from     Kentucky     [Mr. 

f^OOPERl 

I  do  not  wish  to  Indulge  in  pleasant- 
ries, but  on  this  legislation,  as  on  all 
legislation,  and  especially  on  this  bill, 
within  the  Public  Works  Conmilttee  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  given  in- 
tense study  to  the  subject  and  to  this 
measure,  and  I  am  grateful  that  he  is 
leading  the  fight  with  us  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  kind  words 
and  for  his  accolade,  or,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  said  recently,  "alocade." 

We  have  been  working  together  on  this 
proposal  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  more  than  2  years.  Even  before  the 
late  President  Keimedy  appointed  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  before  President  Johnson 
asked  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  program 
contained  in  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  I 
joined  in  efforts  to  move  toward  action 
for  the  objectives  hi  the  bill  before  us. 
The  recognition  of  the  situation  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  prompt  action  of 
President  Johnson  have  been  followed 
by  the  careful  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion in  the  Public  Works  Conunittee 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. I  know  what  this  bill  can  do  for 
this  region  and  the  Nation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  leading  tWs  effort  in 
the  Senate. 

My  time  is  not  long,  but  I  have  spoken 
often  on  this  subject.  I  have  no  pre- 
pared speech,  and  I  merely  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  The  bill  has 
been  questioned  from  several  viewpoints, 
and  as  it  has  not  yet  been  considered  in 


the  House  of  Representatives,  those 
questions  will  also  be  raised  there.  I 
might  also  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  already 
gone  into  these  questions  thoroughly 
and  that  he  discussed  them  carefully  in 
the  Senate  on  September  8,  so  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  every  small  item  here 
today. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment bill,  S.  2782,  would  authorize  an 
expenditure  of  $1,077  million  over  a 
period  of  5  years,  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations that  might  be  made  by  Con- 
gress. Of  that  amount,  $840  million  is 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tions to  the  road  system  in  the  area 
which  is  defined  as  the  Appalachian 
region  over  the  5-year  period,  and  $237 
million  would  be  authorized  for  a  2-year 
period  for  other  programs  authorized 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  highway  ex- 
penditures come  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  by  way  of  appropriations,  or 
woiUd  they  conceivably  come  out  of  the 
general  highway  fund? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  money  would 
come  out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  general 
appropriations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  prestuned 
then,  that  the  general  highway  fund 
would  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  plus  the 
additional  $840  million? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  will  go  into 
that  point  in  a  moment. 

I  wish  to  speak  first  on  the  question  of 
whether  preferential  treatment  is  pro- 
posed for  this  area.  In  one  sense,  that 
is  true,  but  today  we  must  also  think  of 
the  national  Interest,  just  as  we  do  when 
we  consider  programs  which  meet  other 
needs  across  the  country.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes programs  for  388  coimtles  In  11 
States,  and  recent  sxirveys  have  shown 
that,  on  an  economic  basis  alone,  some 
$4  billion  more  in  sales  would  have  re- 
sulted nationally  last  year  if  these  coim- 
tles had  achieved  the  same  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  that  exists  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

I  am  interested  in  the  program  partly 
because  it  would  help  my  own  State,  and 
I  must  admit  that,  but  I  also  believe 
there  is  a  great  national  Interest  Involved 
in  giving  new  opportunity  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  area,  for 
they  include  different  generations  who 
will  be  living  and  working  in  the  region 
and  toward  our  national  goals. 

For  several  reasons,  which  are  appar- 
ent to  those  who  have  lived  in  this  area, 
the  development  of  this  section  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen  behind  that  of 
other  sections  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  first  place,  the  region  has  been  iso- 
lated and  inaccessible— much  of  It  so 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  The 
topography  of  the  area  has  increased  the 
cost  of  roads  and  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, which  we  all  know  is  the  base 
of  Industrial  development  and  even  our 
farming  economy.  As  a  result,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region  has  lagged. 


Furthermore,  the  natural  resources  of 
the  area  have  primarily  been  coal  and 
timber.    While  those  resources  provided 
emplojrment  in  the  past,  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  said,  the  new  tech- 
nology in  coal  mining — the  mechanlza- 
tion  of  the  mines — has  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  persons  employed.     In 
my  State  of  Kentucky,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  some  70,000  miners  were  employed, 
but  today  only  some  22,000  miners  are 
employed  in  eastern  Kentucky — or  less 
than  one-third  the  number  who  earned 
their  living  from  coal  a  few  years  ago. 
These  factors  have  resulted  in  a  con- 
tinuing low  tax  base  for  the  area,  as 
shown  by  the  region  having  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  assessed  property  value 
in  the  United  States.    This  has  made  It 
difficult  for  the  local  goverrunents  such 
as  those  in  my  own  area  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  our  49  coimtles  cover  40 
percent  of  the  State  but  have  only  20 
percent  of  the  assessed  property  values, 
to  provide  the  framework  for  develop- 
ment which  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  in 
many  other  States  of  the  Union. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Appalachian  region  has 
made  the  construction  of  roads  more 
costly.  In  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk],  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  roads  can 
be  built  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  mile 
than  in  this  area,  where  the  topography 
is  rugged,  and  in  providing  a  framework 
for  development,  the  local  govermnents 
often  have  much  greater  bases  on  which 
to  draw. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Speaking  of  the 
cost  of  roads,  in  the  mountainous  areas 
of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  the  cost 
of  construction  of  1  mile  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  about  $2  mil- 
lion, whereas  the  average  for  the  country 
is  about  $1  million.  I  use  this  Illustra- 
tion to  enyjhaslze  what  the  Senator  has 
just  said. 

Mr.  ATTHRN-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  highway 
system  authorized  by  this  bill  be  entire- 
ly in  addition  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  or  would  it  In  some  Instances  be 
a  part  of  or  a  substitute  for  It? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  It  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  all  be  in  addi- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  if  the  States  fall 
to  maintain  their  level  of  contributions 
to  the  Federal-State  road-building  sys- 
tem, they  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  this  program.  They  must  keep  up 
their  regular  highway  programs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  funds  will  be  used 
to  build  what  are  called  ABC  highways, 
plus  farm-to-market  roads  or  back 
roads? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  I  shall  move  on, 
because  I  know  the  time  is  limited. 

Conditions  in  the  Appalachian  region 
have  involved  human  consequences.  I 
caimot  speak  for  every  State.  However, 
I  know  something  about  the  region  of 
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and  West  Virginia, 

about  conditions  in  eastern 

I  live  in  that  area.    I 

a  coxmty  which  is  one  of 

counties  of  the  area, 

the  edge  of  that  region  in 
iucky.    My  family  has  lived 
years,  and  I  have  traveled 
f^ain  and  again  since  I  was 
years  I  have  gone  up  and 
and  valleys  through 
_,  and  I  have  been  on  many 
every  county  in  the  region, 
to  education,  some  42  per- 
population  of  the  United 
lad  a  high  school  education, 
In  the  Appalachian  re- 
one-third  of  the  popula- 
able  to  complete  a  full 
►ducation.   Still,  I  should  say 
.  that  in  eastern  Kentucky 
.  percentage  of  local  tax  reve- 
iitire  area  is  applied  to  edu- 
75  percent  of  the  tax  reve- 
,    used   for   education,   even 
per  capita  revenue  has  been 
the  region.    Our  local  gov- 
.  the  eastern  part  of  Ken- 
worked  to  better  the  lot  of 
„.,  and  they  have  applied  a 
percentage  of  their  tax  reve- 

than  is  applied  in  some 

States — such  as  Ohio.    I  do 
in  derogation,  because  Ohio 

educational  system, 

iie  statement  simply  because 

base  means  that  a  much 

„„.  of  revenue  is  required 

maintaining  even  an  aver- 

system. 

per  capita  income  of  the 
a|>out  $1,900;  in  this  area,  it  is 
In  eastern  Kentucky,  I  am 
say,  the  average  income  is 
ijjwest  amount  in  the  region, 
of  unemployment  there  has 
percent.   Throughout  the  re- 
rate  of  imemployment 
some  40  percent  above  the 
of  5  percent,  but  in 
.it  has  been  as  high  as 
n  some  of  our  coimties.   Nev- 
spirit  and  the  individualism 
in  these  areas  have  re- 
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eglon  live  people  of  pioneer 
faithful  to  our  needs  in  war, 
our  country  through  many 
There  are  no  stronger,  dig- 
intelligent  people  in  any 
iie  United  States,  and  they 
irmined  and  uncomplaining, 
of  the  area  in  which  these 
have  reached  a  degree  of 
but  many  thousands  of  peo- 
of  the  conditions  I  have  de- 
been  passed  by,  while  other 
in  other  sections  of  our  coun- 
iichleving  increasingly  higher 
)f  living. 

people  of  the  region  in 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  a  crash  program, 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob- 
today.    For  several  years 
Governors  of  this  area  have  met 
_,  and  this  bill  is  the  re- 
consultation  over  this  pe- 
submitted  their  recommen- 
the  late  President  Kennedy, 


and  he  then  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
work  with  the  States.  Former  Governor 
Combs,  of  Kentucky,  was  instrumental 
in  many  of  the  proposals,  and  his  inter- 
est has  been  continued  by  Governor 
Breathitt,  who  succeeded  him,  so  I  know 
of  the  very  real  part  the  States  have  had 
in  the  formulation  of  this  program. 

The  recommendations  came  to  the 
Congress  only  after  much  study  and  con- 
sultation, and  they  were  not  merely  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, although  hopefully  in  the  long  run 
they  would  have  that  effect.  Rather, 
this  program  is  to  provide  a  base  for 
transportation  facilities  and  for  flood 
protection  facilities,  as  well  as  funds  for 
the  construction  of  vocational  educa- 
tional facilities  and  for  health  facilities, 
which  are  urgently  needed  in  that  area. 
In  eastern  Kentucky  alone,  15  counties 
have  no  hospital  facilities  whatsoever, 
and  in  the  whole  region,  only  20  percent 
of  the  hospitals  have  been  built  since 

1950. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Since  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  the  need  for  health  fa- 
cilities— diagnostic  and  clinical  facili- 
ties, and  perhaps  hospitals — I  recall  that 
one  county  of  West  Virginia,  Clay  Coun- 
ty, having  a  population  of  11.000,  has  but 
one  doctor  to  serve  the  population  of 
the  entire  county.  He  is  over  80  years 
of  age  and  is  a  general  practitioner.  The 
closest  available  hospital  is  more  than 
50  miles  distant.  I  wished  to  emphasize 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  so 
pointedly  stated. 

Mr.  COOPKR.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Now  I  shall  briefly  review  programs 
which   are  provided  by  the  bill.     The 
first,  for  roads,  would  provide  $840  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Government  and 
$360  million  from  the  States  to  build 
2,350  miles  of  ABC  roads  and  500  miles 
of  access  roads.    The  second,  to  enable 
communities  presently  without  adequate 
tax  basis  to  work  with  Federal  programs, 
would  enable  the  Government  to  partici- 
pate up  to  80  percent  instead  of  requir- 
ing the  existing  50  percent  in  the  con- 
struction of   airports,   hospitals,   water 
projects,    and    other    needed    facilities 
which  Federal  programs  already  encour- 
age.  The  existing  procedure  would,  how- 
ever, be  followed  in  the  existing  agencies. 
The  third  program  in  the  bill  involves 
the    development    of    water    resources. 
Five  million  dollars  is  provided,  to  enable 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  surveys 
of  the  rivers  in  the  area.    They  would 
be  made  under  the  existing  Corps  of 
Engineers  program.    They  would  have  to 
be  approved  subject  to  the  same  criteria 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  employs  on 
any  other  project.   No  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  any  project  could  be 
made  until  Congress  made  such  appro- 
priations In  the  same  way  they  are  made 
for  all  flood  protection  facilities. 

Under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  under  the 
bill  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide 80  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction 

of  hospitals,  as  compared  with  the  pres- 


ent 50  percent.  Also,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  multicounty  demonstration 
units  could  be  built  either  for  hospitals 
or  clinics,  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  80  percent  of  their  cost, 
as  well  as  grants  to  insure  their  full  op- 
eration for  at  least  2  years.  And  $6  mil- 
lion Is  provided  for  additional  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants  in  the 
region  under  existing  law. 

Coal   and   timber   are   recognized  as 
chief  resources  to  be  developed  more 
fully,  and  new  coal  research  of  $5.5  mil- 
lion is  authorized,  and  a  total  of  $21,5 
million  is  included  for  meeting  problems 
caused  in  mining  areas.    To  aid  in  the 
management  and  production  of  timber 
on  small  woodlots,  authorization  is  in- 
cluded for  loans  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  capital  of  timber  development  or- 
ganizations,   which    would   be   directed 
completely  by  existing   private  groups 
and  individuals,  with  whatever  technical 
assistance  is  requested  from  State  ex- 
tension forestry  units.    I  know  that  both 
Senator   Javits    and    Senator   Keating 
have  asked  about  the  independence  of 
these  organizations,  and  I  want  to  note 
that  the  report  on  this  bill  states  that 
"Federal  agencies  will  not  participate  in 
the  formation  or  management  of  timber 
development  organizations,  except  as  Is 
necessary  to  process  the  applications  of 
such  organizations." 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  situation  faced  by 
many  of  our  small  mines,  which  provide 
employment  for  many  in  our  region.    It 
is  not  always  possible  to  meet  all  of  the 
many  needs  of  a  region  of  this  size  in 
one  piece  of  legislation,  but  we  must  have 
all  of  the  related  problems  in  mind  as 
we  review  these  proposals  after  they 
come  into  operation.    The  discussions 
regarding  timber  have  interested  many 
of  our  small  mine  operators,  and  al- 
though I  will  not  offer  an  amendment 
now,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senate 
knows  of  their  proposal  to  help  em- 
ployment and  the  industry,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Holcomb,  president  of  the 
National    Independent    Coal   Operators 
Association,   Inc.,   be   included   at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  National  Independent  Coal 

Operators  Association,  Inc., 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  September  11, 1964. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Independent  Coal  Operators  Associa- 
tion which  represents  approximately  5.000 
mines  and  over  70,000  underground  miners 
located  largely  In  the  Appalachian  region.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  a  grave  omission  in 
the  pending  Appalachian  bill. 

Although  there  are  specific  provisions  lor 
agriculture  and  timber  in  the  bill,  there  is 
no  specific  provision  to  encourage  production 
and  marketing  of  Appalachian  coal.  There- 
fore. I  wish  to  recommend  for  inclusion  in 
the  pending  legislation  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment: 

"Section  205.  In  order  that  the  region  shall 
more  fully  benefit  from  the  coal  resources 
that  are  one  of  Its  prime  assets,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  1b  authorized  to  (a)  provide  tech- 
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,  -«utance  In  the  organization  and  op- 
"^•^  fSfstate  law.  of  coal  development 
"**^°LSns  having  as  their  objective  the 
organlzauoi  development  programs 

rffive  mproved  coal  productivity  and 
*°  ^nrrlLed  return  for  coal  operators 
*?  „„h  (1)  continuity  of  management, 
*^^,S^tat  on  and  marketing.  (2)  the  ad- 
^Sve  or  physical  consolidation  of 
°^n  coal  holdings  into  efficient  manage- 
^^n  units  and  (3)  other  appropriate 
°^  L-  and  (b)  provide  not  more  than  one- 
^«1?The  initial  capital  requirements  of  such 
o'inizltions  through  loans  approved  by  the 
SStrator  of  the  Appalachla  Develop- 
ment Corporation." 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBERT    H.    HOLCOMB. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
^nator  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
?  additional  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  have  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  may  take  5  or  10  minutes, 
whenever  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 

rpsidy 
Mr."  COOPFJl.    I  shall  conclude  in  2 

or  3  minutes.  .^  ,  w  j 

In  the  area  the  ratio  of  hospital  beds 
per  1 000  population  is  approximately 
one-third  lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
pointed  out  that  in  many  counties  there 
is  only  one  doctor,  or  no  doctor  at  all. 

Doctors  are  hard  to  find  who  will  settle 
in  a  community  unless  it  has  hospital 
facilities.  The  young  doctors  now  com- 
ing out  of  the  medical  schools  can  go 
into  the  big  cities  and  earn  large  Incomes 
in  a  few  years.  They  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  these  areas  unless  hospital  facilities 
are  available.  A  few  days  ago,  I  talked 
with  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  counties  in  this 
area.  He  told  me  that  there  are  no 
doctors  in  the  county.  They  will  not 
come  there  because  there  are  no  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
would  the  demonstration  imits  be 
financed,  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  or 
a  separate  authorization? 

Mr,  COOPER.  A  separate  authoriza- 
tion. 

For  the  construction  of  multicounty 
hospitals  or  health  demonstration  facil- 
ities, funds  are  provided  under  the  bill, 
and  the  Federal  Government  could  fur- 
nish 80  percent  of  their  cost. 

To  summarize,  first,  this  is  not  a  crash 
program.  Second,  it  is  not  a  program 
which  has  for  its  inmaediate  purpose  the 
relief  of  unemployment,  although  that 
will  be  one  of  its  good  effects.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  establish  requirements  in  these 
areas  for  industrial  development  and 
farm  development,  which  we  know  to  be 
necessary;  also  for  transportation  facil- 
ities, for  additional  development  of  wa- 
ter resources  and  small  watersheds,  and 
for  construction  of  health  facilities  and 
other  public  facilities — simply  to  build  up 
this  whole  region. 


In  1959, 1  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  to  assist  the  underde- 
veloped regions  of  this  country.  In  1959, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  and  I  proposed  a  program 
somewhat  like  this  present  one,  so  I  am 
glad  today  that  we  have  before  us  this 
comprehensive  bill  which  would  bring 

new  action.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  seconds  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  has  been  drafted 
very  carefully.  It  would  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation.  If  it  leads  in  the 
future  to  the  development  of  other  un- 
derdeveloped regions  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Appalachla,  it  will 
serve  a  good  purpose. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  bill  will  be 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  very  able  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.    Keating],    and    ask    to    have    it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  74,  line 
24,  in  the  committee  amendment,  imme- 
diately after  "implemented",  insert  the 
following: 

(1)  Until  the  Commission  has  consulted 
with  the  appropriate  official  or  officials  con- 
cerned with  such  program  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the 
State  or  States  Involved  and  has  obtained 
the  recommendations  of  such  official  or  of- 
ficials with  respect  to  such  program,  and 
(2). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  Intention  to  ask  a  series  of  questions 
of  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper].  I  shall  take  only  a  mo- 
ment to  explain  my  amendment,  al- 
though I  understand  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the 

Wll-  .  ,    ^ 

The  amendment  proposes  to  introduce 

an  express  requirement  for  some  meas- 
ure of  State  supervision  over  the  filing  of 
appUcations  for  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  Appalachian  program  by  requir- 
ing consultation  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  State  governments  before  an 
individual  program  under  the  bill  may 
be  implemented. 


I  deeply  believe  In  the  processes  of  con- 
sultation and  publicity,  so  much  so  that 
if  a  State  has  a  good  case,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  good  guarantee  against  an 
excess  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  to  require,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  consent  of  the  partici- 
pating State  provided  for  in  section  222 
of  the  bill,  the  recommendations  of  the 
governments  of  the  participating  States 
on  specific  applications  for  Federal  as- 
sistance imder  the  progranos. 

Section  103  of  S.  2782  calls  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  to 
be  submitted  to  the  President  or  such 
Federal  officer  as  the  Commission  may 
designate.  The  bill  is,  in  my  judgment, 
inadequate  in  that  in  programs,  other 
than  the  highway  program,  there  is  no 
express  requirement  for  participation  by 
State  governments. 

The  Governor,  or  his  designee,  from 
the  participating  State  would  serve  on 
the  Regional  Commission — Commission 
action  would  require  an  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  State  members  and 
would  be  subject  to  veto  by  a  Federal  rep- 
resentative on  the  Commission.    This  is 
a  unique  organization,  which  I  believe 
is  an  intelligent  one.  although  I  am  not 
too  happy  about  the  Federal  representa- 
tive's veto.    But  under  this  bill  the  State 
government  is  consulted  only  in  respect 
to  the  highway  program  roads.    Section 
201(b)   of  the  bill  requires  that  before 
any  State   member   participates   in  or 
votes  on  Commission  recommendations 
he  shall  obtain  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  highway  department  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.    There  is  no 
express  requirement  in  the  bill,  as  it 
stands,  that  State  governments  be  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  other  progrsuns 
under  the  bill.    With  respect  to  the  need 
of  State  supervision  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  bill.  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  who  worked  closely  with  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program,  testified  at 
page  23  of  the  record  of  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  2782 
that  "each  district  will  in  turn  submit 
its  plans  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  through  the  12  State  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Commission.    The  rec- 
ommendation would  first  be  approved  by 
the  State  representatives,  and  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission  as  a  whole 
to  see  that  the  plan  fitted  into  the  over- 
all regional  plan."    There  is,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram, no  express  requirement  for  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  by  State  govern- 
ments.  I  think  It  is  most  significant  that 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, testified  on  this  bill— pages  172- 
173,  175  of  the  record  of  hearings — in 
strong  support  of  State  certification  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
of  the  applications  by  the  development 
districts  for  Federal  financial  aid.    Gov- 
ernor Scranton  testified  at  page  174  that, 
"we,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  Con- 
gress restore  to  the  States  the  power 
and  duty  to  certify  the  development  dis- 
tricts and  their  appUcations."    I  believe 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  role  of 
the  States  in  this  program  be  clearly  de- 
fined with  respect  to  its  dally  operation 
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the  energies  and  resources  of 

be  used  to  the  fullest. 

SU^te  representatives  as  mem- 

Commlsslon.  it  is  understood 

would  be  ultimately  aware 

were  being  requested  by 

^_, districts  within  their 

coonUnated  by  the  Commis- 

I  am  concerned  about 

>f  situation  which  the  Senate 

during  debate  on  the  so-called 

Act  of  1963  in  which  coun- 

have  been  able  to  go  directly 

Qovemment  for  financial 

without  first  consulting  with 

,_.  emments.      An    amendment. 

Introduced,  was  incorporated  in- 

_  Air  Act  to  the  effect  that 

funds  could  be  distributed  for 

„ unless  the  Department  of 
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The    I  ElESIDINO    OFFICER. 
RxcoiD  w  11  so  disclose. 

Mr.  JA  TTTS.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ators in  cbarge  of  the  bill  will  accept  my 
amendmmt.  I  believe  that  it  would  im- 
prove thi^biU  materially  by  increasing 
the  role  o  '  the  States  in  this  program  and 
would  he  p  many  of  us  who  would  like 
to  suppoi ;  the  program. 

Mr.  R/  NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  or  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrs.   I  yield. 

Mr.  Ri  UDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
New  Yor! :  has  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
myself.  Tie  feel  that  the  amendment  is 
not  necet  sary,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  it  because  it  is  our  desire  to  ac- 
commodi  te  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York. 

In  sect  on  222,  the  consent  of  the  State 
is  necessiry.  I  believe,  therefore,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
While  th !  respective  State  ofBcials  would 
first  request  a  program  that  would  be 
considen  d  by  the  Commission,  the  State 
member  iirould  be  consulted  in  a  matter 
of  this  lind.  Yet,  I  have  no  desire  to 
belabor  ;he  question,  but  the  Senator 
from  Ke:  itucky  may  desire  to  comment. 
We  are  n  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  accei  t  the  amendment,  believing  that 
there  is  adequate  protection  in  the  leg- 
islation. But.  certainly  we  believe  that 
this  world  nail  it  down,  as  it  were,  in 
the  opirion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagur.  I  wish  the  legislative  record 
to  show  hat  I  am  not  only  talking  about 
the  negi.tive  veto  power  by  the  States 
but  also  the  aflBrmative  opportunity  of 
State  governments  to  play  an  active, 
participi  ting  role  in  the  program. 

Witho  It  in  any  way  argxiing  with  the 
Senator,  I  believe  the  two  interpretations. 
read  tog  ;ther.  are  precisely  what  the  bill 
will  accomplish  with  this  amendment. 
It  is  wlat  the  Senators  have  in  mind 
and  whi  t  I  have  in  mind. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  substantial  part  of  the  pur- 
pose would  be  accomplished  by  the  bill 
as  it  stands.  But  I  understand  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  an  effort 
to  be  sure  that  the  State  has  a  voice  in 
the  matter  and  that  it  may  make  the 
necessary  recommendations.  I  believe 
it  Is  very  helpful.   I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  short  time  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept 
the  answer  of  either  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  or  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Cooper]. 

Duplication  of  Federal  efforts  is  what 
worries  most  of  us.  In  other  words,  as 
we  clearly  articulate,  all  of  these  pro- 
grams that  we  have  created — the  war  on 
poverty  program,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  and  the  manjwwer  re- 
training program — have  generally  similar 
purposes  on  a  national  basis.  They  deal 
with  problems  which  are,  in  numerous 
instances,  not  different  from  the  prob- 
lems of  Appalachia.  Why  do  we  need 
a  special  piece  of  legislation  that,  in  many 
ways,  duplicates  a  number  of  the  pro- 
grams which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  this  program — 
$840  million  of  the  $1,060  million — is  cov- 
ered by  no  other  program  now  in  being. 
That  is  the  road  program  which  is  en- 
visaged. I  believe  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  this  program  is  not  a  duplica- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  agree  that  the  proposed  de- 
velopment roads — which  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — 
will  be  located  in  an  area  which  has  been 
shutoff  and  is  an  isolated  region  of  the 
country.  The  area  needs  these  roads  very 
much. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  arguments  made  in  the  minority 
views  of  the  committee  report  is  that 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  Appa- 
lachian development  road  program  be 
either  in  lieu  of  the  regular  Federal  aid 
program,  or  in  addition  to  it.  There  Is 
no  specific  information  on  that  score. 
Therefore,  it  is  unclear  whether  all  the 
states  involved  in  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram are  perfectly  free  to  go  ahead  and 
participate  in  the  regular  Federal  aid 
highway  program,  too.  It  is  stated  that 
already  a  number  of  States  lag  in  their 
utilization  of  the  available  Federal  high- 
way fimds.  For  example,  it  is  stated  on 
page  47  of  the  committee  report  that 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, and  West  Virginia  are  substan- 
tially below  the  national  average  in 
terms  of  obligating  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  so-called  ABC  program. 
Six  of  the  States — Alabama,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia — are  behind  the  na- 
tional average  in  terms  of  obligating 
interstate  highway  fimds. 

Can  the  Senator  give  us  some  enlight- 
enment as  to  why  the  70-30  program 
proceeds  without  relation  to  the  other 
highway  program? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  well  Imows,  the  con- 
structlon  of  ABC  and  interstate  hlgh^ 
ways  is  justified  on  present  and  pro! 
jected  traffic  coiurts.  That  is  a  practical 
answer.  In  the  area  of  Appalachia,  ve 
thought  in  terms  of  the  potential  de. 
velopment  of  the  area — the  industrial! 
ization  of  the  area  and  recreational  ap. 
peal  of  the  area.  The  use  of  moneyi 
for  such  roads  would  go  toward  those 
purposes. 

The  isolation  which  we  have  expert, 
enced  through  the  years  m  the  Appalach- 
ian  region  will  be  mitigated  if  we  de- 
velop  such  a  road  system.  There  is 
disagreement  on  this  item.  But  there 
are  those  who  strongly  favor  the  road 
program.  The  New  York  Times  strongly 
favors  the  road  program  in  the  Appa- 
lachia  biU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  22,  1964,  en- 
titled "Appalachia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edlto. 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appalachia 

The  bill  to  establish  a  special  program  fer 
the  economic  improvement  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  faces  a  hard  fight  In  the  Hotm 
of  Representatives.  Many  Democratic  Mem- 
bers are  reportedly  reluctant  to  vote  far  i 
program  to  help  a  single  area  when  they  haw 
economically  depressed  communities  In  theii 
own  districts.  Republicans,  except  thoM 
from  Appalachia,  criticize  the  the  proponl 
as  an  unnecessary  overlay  on  the  PTiJtin| 
area  redevelopment  and  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  envisages  spending 
$840  million  over  the  next  6  years  to  con- 
struct highways  and  local  access  roads  in 
Appalachia.  This  outlay  is  based  on  thi 
premise  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  regional 
economic  backwardness  is  the  difficulty  of 
travel  and  transport  in  this  mountainous 
country.  Another  $235  million  wotild  b* 
used  to  improve  timber  productivity,  develop 
pastur eland  and  water  resources,  and  In- 
crease the  region's  normal  share  of  Federal 
funds  for  vocational  education,  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  other  programs. 

The  human  misery  In  Appalachia,  particu- 
larly In  the  former  coal  mining  towiu  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  is  so  appalling 
and  so  deep  rooted  that  it  justifies  this  spe- 
cial Federal  effort.  The  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  perform  no  economic  miracles,  but  It 
would  lay  the  basis  for  sustained  economle 
progress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
editorial  speaks  of  the  need  to  construct 
highways  and  local  access  roads  in  order 
to  open  up  this  area  and  to  bring  it,  in  a 
sense,  into  the  mainstream  of  America. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  how  do 
Senators  justify  the  fact  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
highway  program  or  In  lieu  of  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  raised  that  ques- 
tion. I  had  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  this  program. 

Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida,  raised  a  num- 
ber of  questions  in  the  Congressionai 
Record  of  yesterday.  There  is  not  sufll- 
clent  time  to  answer  all  the  questlona 


today.    But  I  shall  attempt  to  respond 

^^^^questTorwas  asked  as  to  whether 
th^program  overlapped  other  programs 
^h  2  the  antlpoverty  program,  the 
A^  ^d  v(Katibnal   education.     The 
JSatorfrom  New  York  worked  on  the 
SSwverty  program.    I  believe  that  the 
SSSverty  program   is  dkected  more 
;?iS?ncUviduals  in  an  effort  to  provide 
Xcation  and  work  training  or  indi- 
viduals, particularly  young  people.    The 
p^ose  of  the  ARA  is  to  encourage  local 
Uiitiative  and  enterprise,  and  to  estab- 
Ush  or  to  attract  industry  into  the  de- 
nressed  areas.    Vocational  education,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  is  to 
nrovide  training  and  schools  for  the  un- 
employed, so  that  they  may  learn  and 
improve  skUls  which  are  needed  on  many 
kinds  of  jobs. 

I  believe  that  the  essential  purpose  or 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  as  I 
noted  in  my  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago, 
is  to  provide  some  basic  requirements 
for  development  areas  which,  for  various 
reasons,  have  lagged  behind  on  matters 
of  roads  and  transportation,  on  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  in  useful  development 
of  their  resources.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  basic  necessities  and  require- 
ments, so  that  industry  can  come  into 
the  area  and  so  that  industry  already  In 
the  area  might  be  maintained  and  re- 
vived. ,     ^ 

In  reference  to  the  highway  system, 
the  provision  of  funds  for  the  highway 
system  in  this  area  would  be  in  addition 
to  funds  which  would  be  available  imder 
the  regular  Federal-State  highway  sys- 
tem.   If  States  are  lagghig  in  matching 
funds  for  the  regular  highway  system,  it 
Is  probably  because  they  do  not  have 
the  revenue  that  many  other  States  have, 
in  large  part  due  to  the  economic  lag  in 
their  areas  in  this  region.    These  States 
certainly  cannot  assign  all  of  their  ABC 
highway  money  to  the  Appalachian  areas 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  sections  of 
their  States,  but  before  States  could  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  this  additional  pro- 
gram, they  have  to  show  that  they  have 
maintained  the  level  of  theh:  regular 
appropriations  and  the   level  of  their 
own  funds  for  the  regular  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     According  to  the  na- 
tional average. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    The  Senator  has  made 
that  statement  advisedly,  as  a  part  of 
the  way  in  which  the  bill  would  be  ad- 
ministered, because  a  number  of  the 
States  involved  are  well  able  to  hold  up 
their  ends.    They  are  among  the  States 
which  enjoy  fine  gross  national  product 
positions  and  per  capita  income  positions 
in  the  coimtry.  But  the  policy  of  admin- 
istering the  bill  would  be  to  require  a 
State  first  to  utilize  the  regular  highway 
funds,  at  least  up  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  utilization,  before  it  could  enter 
into  the  program. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.JAVrrS.   Second,  it  is  argued  very 
strongly  in  the  minority  view  of  the 
conunittee    report    that    the    program 
should  be  denied  to  the  67  counties  of  the 
355  counties  which  are  Included,  and 
which  carmot  be  classified  as  eligible 


for  grants  under  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act.  What  Is  the  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  know  that  the 
regional  concept  is  the  very  core  of  the 
program.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  indicated,  the  mmority  has 
noted  that  67  counties  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  either  have  never  been  des- 
ignated as  eligible  or  have  lost  their 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance  under 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  reason  why  we  believe  that  those 
counties  should  be  included  is  that  to 
cut  them  from  the  area  would  ignore  the 
changing  status  of  specific  counties  as 
ellgibiUty  studies  are  performed  and  new 
economic  data  are  revealed. 

Some  counties  originally  not  eligible 
when  the  act  was  passed  have  since  be- 
come eligible,  and  others  have  been 
dropped  as  their  economic  conditions 
have  improved.  The  thought  of  those 
who  thus  ignore  the  problem  that  would 
be  created  if  a  project,  requiring  consid- 
erable leadtime  and  coordination  with  a 
regional  developmental  program,  were 
scheduled  for  a  specific  county  which,  at 
the  time  of  approval  or  construction  of 
the  project,  had  jiist  recently  been  re- 
moved from  the  eligibility  list. 

Second,  it  would  prevent  effective  im- 
plementation of  section  301  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
and  assistance  to  local  development  dis- 
tricts. The  program  anticipates  the  pos- 
sibility of  two  or  more  less  affluent  coun- 
ties combining  with  one  or  more  counties 
of  improved  economic  conditions  in  the 
formation  of  a  local  development  district 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  more  aflfluent 
coimties  would  be  shared  by  the  entire 
local  development  district. 

Third,  though  the  people  who  oppose 
the  inclusion  of  those  counties  recog- 
nize that  the  benefits  of  a  highway  pro- 
gram extend  beyond  county  lines,  they 
fall  to  apply  this  logic  to  other  programs. 
Yet  such  justification  applies  with  equal 
force    to    stream    pollution    abatement 
measures  as  well  as  many  others.    For 
example,  it  may  well  be  that  a  particular 
vocational  educational  facility  or  multi- 
county  health  facility  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageously located  in  one  of  the  more 
affluent  counties  where  persormel  and 
supporthig  services  are  in  best  supply, 
though  it  will  serve  a  more  depressed 
surrounding  region. 

Finally,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  those 
who  oppose  the  Inclusion  of  those  coun- 
ties ignore  the  entire  concept  of  regional 
development  embodied  in  this  bill,  and 
the  distinction  between  regional  develop- 
ment and  area  development,  as  the  lat- 
ter concept  is  defined  in  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.     The  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  appropriately  designates  the 
criteria  of  eligibility  for  counties,  be- 
cause these  are  the  administrative  units 
to  which  the  program  is  addressed.    S. 
2782  Is  not,  however,  primarily  addressed 
to  the  problems  of  counties,  but  to  the 
development  of  a  region.    Hence  the  bill 
designates  the  counties  that  comprise 
the  Appalachian  region,  and  would  then 
apply  certain  criteria — as  specified  in 
section  224 — to  the  evaluation  of  recom- 
mended programs  for  the  region. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that  those  counties  which  would  be 
excluded  from  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment program  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  still  well  below  the  national 
average  on  most  economic  indexes. 

For   example,   the   1960   average  per 
capita  income  of  the  288  Appalachian 
counties  which  would  not  fall  under  the 
reach  of  this  amendment  was  $1,434;  the 
equivalent  figure  for  the  67  counties  that 
would    be    excluded    was   actually   less 
by  $6 — $1,428  per  person  in  average  an- 
nual  income.     While   the  average  per 
capita  income  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  during  1960,  was  $2,223— ahnost 
$800  per  person,  or  $3,000  per  family 
more  for  non-Appalachian  families,  even 
when  compared  to  the  family  income  of 
the  suppo^dly  more  aflBuent  Appalachian 
counties. 

Another  index  is  offered  in  the  propor- 
tion of  families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
per  year.   In  the  288  counties  not  subject 
to  the  proposed  amendment,  30.1  per- 
cent of  the  families  fell  within  this  cate- 
gory In  1960;  while  in  the  67  counties 
which  would  be  excluded  by  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  proportion  of  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  was  30.6 
percent  as  compared  to  a  national  aver- 
age of  20  percent.   In  only  two  of  the  Ap- 
palachian States  do  the  counties  not  des- 
ignated under  ARA  fall  below  the  na- 
tional poverty  index  of  $3,000  per  year 
per  family:  these  are  two  counties  in 
West  Virginia  and  two  counties  in  Ohio. 
To  illustrate  this  point  further.  In  the 
10  counties  of  Georgia  which  would  be 
excluded  by  this  amendment,  33  percent 
of  the  families  have  an  aimual  Income  of 
less  than  $3,000.  In  the  comparable  8 
coimties  In  Alabama,  the  figure  Is  29.6 
percent;  in  the  12  counties  of  Vhrginla 
that  would  be  excluded  40  .S  percent  of 
the  families  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  if  I  may 

briefly  interrupt  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  he  has  6  mhiutes  re- 
maining, and  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  3  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
try  to  conclude  as  quickly  as  I  can, 
though  I  gather  that  more  time  for  de- 
bate can  be  made  available. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  that  it 
would  be  the  policy  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bin  to  utilize  those  67  coun- 
ties as  aids  or  auxiliaries  in  making  the 
program  work,  rather  thsm  as  prime  re- 
cipients of  the  aid  which  wovUd  be 
granted  under  the  program? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  true.  The 
very  capable  senior  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  stressed  that 
iwint.  He  pointed  out  that  aid  from 
some  of  the  western  counties  hi  Perm- 
sylvania  could  be  given  to  other  sections 
of  the  State,  which  would  mean  that  all 
would  benefit.  The  facilities  available 
in  other  areas  would  help  the  areas 
without  such  facilities  In  Pennsylvania 
to  Improve  themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  brings  me  to  the 
next  question.  There  are  a  number  of 
States  whose  people  have  incomes  which 
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rate  very  wsll  compared  with  the  na- 
tional averai  ;e.  Among  those  States  are 
Pennsylvani  I  and  Ohio.  The  average 
in(»me  in  Chio  is  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Even  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Noi  ;h  Carolina  are  not  unpros- 
perous  States.  Maryland  is  a  prosper- 
ous State. 

Will  the  I  Senator  tell  us  whether,  in 
the  admlnis  ration  of  the  bill,  the  per- 
centages of  contribution  by  the  States 
as  related  t)  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  fixed  in  the  law  or  are  sub- 
ject to  nego  ;iation,  so  that  those  better 
able  to  pay  may  not  necessarily  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  full  percentage  of 
Federal  conl  ributlon  specified  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANI  OLPH.  It  woxild  be  discre- 
tionary wit  1  the  Commission.  There 
are  some  ar;as  in  those  States  that  are 
more  affluert  than  other  areas.  Let  us 
consider  th  !  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. S  )me  52  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania woulc  be  included.  Twenty-four 
counties  of  Dhio  are  included  and  parts 
of  eight  oth  ;r  States. 

The  only  State  with  its  entirety  in  the 
Appalachiai  area  is  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  reference  to  the 
administrat  on  of  the  act. 

Mr.  COOVER.  I  might  just  add  that. 
though  seve  ral  States  stand  high  in  cer- 
tain figures  overall,  the  majority  of  these 
States  rank  among  the  few  States  with 
the  lowest  median  family  income  level. 

Mr.  JA\ITS.  One  final  question. 
As  the  Senutor  knows,  I  am  deeply  In- 
terested in  private  enterprise  develop- 
ment. I  note  that  one  of  the  charges 
of  duplicati  >n  with  respect  to  the  bill  is 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  area  involved  is 
In  the  TVA  area,  where  a  great  job  has 
been  done  la  the  way  of  stimulation  by 
private  entrrprise  as  an  element  of  the 
developmen ;.  The  bill  is  relatively  silent 
on  that  potit.  One  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses as  exiressed  in  section  102(6 >,  is 
to  encourat  e  private  investment  in  in- 
dustrial, ctmmercial.  and  recreational 
projects. 

Will  the  Senator  state  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  i  olicies  of  the  administration 
of  the  bill,  i  i  a  deliberate  way,  by  funda- 
mental and  detailed  planning,  and  pro- 
motion, to  attract  private  industry  to 
really  make  a  major  drive  to  get  private 
industry  to  move  into  the  area,  facili- 
tated by  the  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments proiK)sed  in  the  bill?  Federal 
participation  should  not  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  private  enterprise  but  a 
stimulus  to  it. 

Mr.  RAN  X)LPH.  I  share  the  concern 
of  the  Senj  tor  from  New  York  that  this 
shall  be  d(ne.  We  have  included  $5.5 
million  for  research  and  study  for  the 
developmer  t  of  the  area.  Private  indus- 
try would  not  be  diminished;  rather,  it 
would  be  s  imulated  by  the  program  of 
study  and  research  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  JAV  TS.  Am  I  correct  that  it  is 
our  intent  an  in  passing  the  bill — ap- 
parently it  will  pass — that  this  shall  be 
the  fimdan  ental  thrust  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  t  lat  we  shall  not  depend  on 
Federal-St4  te  handouts,  as  some  people 
call  them,  1  ut  that  it  is  intended  to  open 
the  area  to  private  development,  so  that 


the  area  will  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  in  thorough 
agreement.  I  feel  that  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  That  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commission  will 
move  forward.  The  thrust  of  the  whole 
program  is  economic  development.  Cer- 
tainly private  industry  can  lead  in  that 
effort. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  the  Commission  would 
imdertake  that  kind  of  strong  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  want  it  to 
do  so.  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  as 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  the  record 
they  are  making.  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  the  bill  which  would  diminish  the 
opportunity  and  initiative  of  private  en- 
terprise. Provision  of  facilities  which 
are  needed  for  development  of  backward 
regions  would  help  the  advent  of  private 
enterprise.  The  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Tankersley.  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Zimmerman,  its  executive  vice  president, 
came  before  the  committee — and  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  of  course,  is  in 
favor  of  promoting  private  enterprise — 
and  they  supported  the  bill  in  behalf  of 
the  association's  members  all  across  the 
State. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  the  two  Senators 
agree  with  me  that  our  intention  is  that 
the  Commission,  in  an  initiative  way,  will 
drive  forward  to  bring  private  enterprise 
in,  make  plans  and  spend  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  depend  in  the  final  analysis 
for  development  of  this  region  by  private 
enterprise? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  his  customary 
trenchant  and  constructive  observation. 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  view 
that  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  to  make  specific  and 
concrete  plans  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  in  industry, 
commerce,  and  recreation  especially. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator :  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dili- 
gent senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  start  ques- 
tioning the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  let  me  say  that  on  this 
bill,  as  on  many  others,  he  has  shown 
great  ability,  hard  work,  and  real  ear- 
nestness. He  deserves  congratulations 
for  the  skillful  way  in  which  he  has 
piloted  the  bill  through  committee  and 
Senate  debate.  However,  I  feel  critical 
about  the  bill,  and  wish  to  put  to  him 


some  questions  which  I  think  are  quite 
fundamental. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  aware  that  none  of  us  likes 
to  be  parochial.    However,  we  must  rep- 
resent the  States  and  the  regions  from 
which  we   come.     In  the  Midwest  we 
suffer  from  having  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  defense  contracts  than  our 
industrial  capacity  or  population  war- 
rants.   We  have  far  less  defense  work 
than  we  should  have.    Most  of  It  goes  to 
the  west  or  east  coasts.    We  have  been 
almost  completely  left  out  of  the  space 
program.    The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  famed  space  crescent  that  appears 
to  go  from  Georgia  to  Texas  as  covering 
the  area  where  space  work  is  done.   I  do 
not  say  it  is  due  entirely  to  political  pres- 
sure, but  it  has  political  implications. 
We  have  far  less  opportunity  to  do  Gov- 
ernment work  than  our  population  or 
industry  or  brainpower  warrants.   There 
are  more  Ph.  D.'s  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  than  any  other 
university    in    the    Nation.     Wisconsin 
graduates  more  yet  loses  more  of  those 
graduates  to  Goverrunent  space  and  de- 
fense industries  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  in  the  South. 

In  the  Midwest  we  get  nothing  out  of 
the  massive  national  reclamation  pro- 
gram, great  as  it  is  for  the  West.  All  it 
means  is  that  our  people  are  taxed  heav- 
ily and  receive  none  of  the  benefits.  Our 
public  works  programs  are  very  small. 
We  get  about  one-twentieth  of  what  we 
should  get  based  on  area,  population,  and 
coastal  and  river  area.  Yet  we  need 
assistance  in  the  Midwest  in  many  ways. 

In  the  light  of  that  preliminary  state- 
ment, I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  how  we  can  justify 
a  program  that  completely  excludes  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  although  we  have  prob- 
lems that  are  almost  precisely  similar  to 
the  serious  problems  in  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Thou- 
sands of  miners  are  out  of  work  through 
no  fault  of  theirs.  In  some  counties  of 
my  State  a  very  big  percentage  of  our 
people  are  unemployed.  A  number  of 
areas  qualify  as  distressed  areas.  Yet 
this  proposed  program  brings  us  no  bene- 
fits at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  to  give  consid- 
eration to  this  thought.  Back  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression  in  the  summer 
of  1932  I  remember  discussing  this  prob- 
lem with  a  man  who  built  up  the  greatest 
merchandising  institution  the  free  world 
has  ever  known.  The  problem  was  a 
simple  one  then — nobody  had  purchasing 
power.  He  told  me  that  in  1929,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  October  break  in  the 
market,  his  buyers  were  inventing  ex- 
cuses to  come  to  see  him.  What  they 
really  wanted  was  tell  him  how  well  their 
departments  were  running.  Then  he 
said,  "Now,  in  this  summer  of  1932,  if  I 
want  to  see  a  buyer.  I  have  to  get  Edgar 
Hoover,  because  the  buyer  thinks  I  want 
to  talk  about  laying  him  off."  The  dif- 
ference between  the  fall  of  1929  and  the 
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mp-  ^f  1932  was  that  in  the  summer 
0^1932  people  just  had  no  money  to 
purchase  the  necessities,  let  alone  lux- 

"^Se  State  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  a  great  industrial  State,  like 
mSTe  which  also  does  not  participate 
S^islmmedlate  program.  If  this  bill 
K  oassed.  much  of  the  money  made  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  purchasing  power 
to  those  poor  people  who  have  a  special 
nroblem,  their  unusual  poverty,  will  come 
back  to  his  State  and  to  mine  in  the  form 
of  procurement  of  articles  manufactured 
in  the  factories  and  plants  of  his  State 

and  my  State.  .^  ^  ^^    -^     *       ^ 

It  is  in  this  area  that  President  and 
Mrs  Johnson,  not  long  ago,  walked  into 
a  cabin  and  noticed  that  some  of  the 
children  were  not  participating  in  dinner. 
They  asked  why  not,  and  one  of  the 
Uttle  girls  said,  "This  is  not  our  day 

to  eat." 

With  that  type  and  character  of  pov- 
erty prevailing,  I  am  certain.  If  these 
people  received  any  additional  support, 
they  would  promptly  use  it  to  make  pur- 
chases In  the  local  stores. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  give  considera- 
tion to  other  deep  pockets  of  poverty. 
There  are  a  few  In  my  own  State  of 
Missouri.  The  Senator  used  the  word 
"parochial."  I  know  him  to  be  at  heart 
a  very  broad  person.  I  hope  the  fact 
that  the  pending  bill  does  not  take  in  the 
whole  country,  will  not  preclude  his 
Interest  in  the  bill. 

With  our  gross  national  product  now 
running  at  an  almost  unbelievable  an- 
nual average  of  $620  billion  a  year,  with 
corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  some  $31 
billion  estimated  for  this  year,  with  the 
take-home  pay  of  the  fortunate  workers 
who  have  jobs,  again  after  taxes,  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  more  than  $50 
billion  since  1960, 1  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  think  that  this  bill  is  against  the 
national  economy,  about  which  he  Is  one 
of  the  great  authorities  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, whom  I  greatly  respect  and  ad- 
mire, that  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
ARA  and  voted  for  the  antlpoverty  bill. 
I  also  voted  for  other  similar  bills.  How- 
ever, all  these  are  programs  that  benefit 
everyone  in  the  country.  They  do  not 
benefit  only  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
who  need  assistance  and  not  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  who  also  need  it,  or  bene- 
fit the  people  of  Kentucky  more  than 
they  do  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  program  that 
is  of  prime  benefit  In  certain  States.  But 
In  all  national  programs  we  should  treat 
every  citizen  In  the  same  way.  I  do  not 
see  why  a  citizen  in  Wisconsin  should  be 
left  out.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  problems 
that  are  identical,  almost,  with  the  prob- 
lems being  faced  in  West  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  fimda- 
mental  basis  is  for  starting  a  program 
which  is  regional.  I  have  seen  other  re- 
gional programs  which  I  consider  to  be 
unfortunate.  When  a  Senator  is  nmning 
for  oflQce  or  for  reelection,  he  can  say, 
"Reelect  me,  and  I  will  keep  this  defense 
opreation  or  this  space  program  going 
in  our  area." 


Those  States  which  are  left  out,  pay 
the  taxes,  but  get  none  of  the  services. 

How  can  the  Senator  justify  a  program 
which  seems  to  mark  such  a  big  depar- 
ture from  other  programs  which  are 
healthy  and  proper  and  treat  everyone 
alike? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  gladly  to  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  of 
better  conscience  or  fairer  judgment 
than  our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Does  he  seriously  believe  that 
the  same  deep  desolation  that  applies  In 
the  Appalachian  States  applies  In  Wis- 
consin, also? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  parts  of  Wiscon- 
sin; yes.  It  applies  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Wisconsin.  It  applies  in  Iron 
County,  in  Ashland  County,  and  in 
Douglas  County. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  his  State  faces  the  same  type  of 
desolation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  certain  counties 
there  exists  the  same  type  of  desolation. 
There  is  the  same  type  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  People  are  liv- 
ing on  marginal  farms,  or  trying  to  live 
on  timber  lots. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Then  I  say  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  true  that  the 
condition  is  not  as  widespread. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  say  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  that  section  of  the 
country  as  well. 

There  is  a  critical  situation  in  Rhode 
Island,  too,  but  I  dare  say  that  by  com- 
parison we  do  not  have  the  same  type  of 
desolation  that  exists  In  Appalachia. 

I  wish  to  make  this  further  observa- 
tion. If  this  were  a  question  of  favor- 
itism, I  would  be  against  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  do  anything  to  favor  one 
particular  section  of  the  country  as 
against  other  parts  of  the  country. 

By  the  same  token,  we  support  a  for- 
eign-aid program,  and  we  appropriate 
$3.5  billion  a  year  for  that  program. 
That  Is  the  amount  we  appropriate  after 
we  cut  down  the  requests  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  The  executive  depart- 
ment usually  asks  for  $4  billion  or  $4.5 
billion. 

We  always  pick  and  choose  the  coun- 
tries where  we  think  the  need  is  the 
greatest.  We  have  to  do  it  every  time, 
because  we  cannot  put  all  the  foreign 
countries  on  the  same  level.  Some  are 
more  undeveloped  than  others. 

If  In  the  United  States  there  are  par- 
ticular areas  which  need  immediate  con- 
sideration, I  say  there  is  nothing  In- 
equitable about  paying  attention  to  those 
needs. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  if  he  has  a  paraUel  situation  In  his 
State,  it  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  as 
well. 

I  hope  he  will  not  use  that  argument 
today  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Appalachia  has  been  a  concern  to 
every  American.  It  has  been  a  concern 
to  the  previous  President  and  1ms  been  of 
great  concern  to  President  Johnson. 


I  realize  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
Rhode  Island. 

However,  I  am  an  American  before  I 
am  a  Rhode  Islander.  If  I  can  stand 
in  the  Senate  and  help  to  appropriate 
$3.5  billion,  and  even  manage  the  blU  on 
the  fioor  and  fight  for  it  in  order  to  have 
it  passed,  and  can  do  that  for  foreign 
coimtries,  I  say  that  all  of  us  can  do  it 
for  some  Americans.  It  is  a  rather  pa- 
thetic and  pitiful  thing  when  a  Sena- 
tor must  stand  up  and  repeat  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saw, 
namely,  that  some  American  children 
said  it  was  not  their  turn  to  eat  on  a 
particular  day.  That  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
We  have  more  money  In  this  country 
than  all  the  other  nations  put  together. 
We  have  a  blessed  country  in  America. 
If  any  Americans  go  himgry,  it  Is  a 
shame  on  all  of  us  every  time  we  ap- 
propriate money  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Rhode  Island  and 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  West 
Virginia  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
If  there  were  not  people  involved,  we 
would  not  be  justified  in  spending  a 
nickel  In  West  Virginia  or  in  Wisconsin. 
However,  there  are  people  who  are  just 
as  hungry,  unemployed,  and  underem- 
ployed in  Wisconsin  as  there  are  in  West 
Virginia.   In  a  national  program  the  tax- 
payer should  be  treated  fairly  and  should 
not  be  discriminated  against.    We  are 
discriminating  in  this  kind  of  program. 
I  know  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  are  dis- 
criminating  only  with  great  sincerity. 
However,  this  regional  pork  barrel  is  a 
new  and  even  more  exclusive  concept, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  it,  because  it 
can  mean  that  people  who  live  in  one 
part  of  the  country  will  get  assistance, 
vnll  get  a  new  massive  road  program,  and 
people  m  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
the  same  serious  need  will  not  get  the 
same  ben^ts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  how,  in  his  judgment,  as 
one  of  the  Senators  In  charge  of  the  bill, 
he  can  justify  the  fact  that  it  is  so  com- 
pletely regional. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  compliments 
which  have  been  extended  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  concerning  his  broad 
gage  consideration  of  measures  and  his 
nonprovlnciaUsm  are  subscribed  to 
wholeheartedly  by  me. 

I  note  that  the  per  capita  Income  in 
the  Senator's  State,  which  he  so  capa- 
bly represents,  is  approximately  $500 
more  than  the  per  capita  Income  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  difference  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  per  capita  in- 


come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  take  the  per 
capita  income  in  Douglas  County.  Wis., 
or  In  Iron  County,  Wis.,  or  in  similar 
Wisconsin  counties.  If  the  Senator 
makes  a  comparison,  he  will  find  that 
that  per  capita  Income  is  lower  than 
the  average  income  in  West  Virginia.  Of 
course,  it  is  higher  in  MUwaukee  County 
or  in  Dane  or  Walworth  County,  or  in 
other  prosperous  counties  of  Wisconsin. 
I  am  not  talking  about  those  people. 
But  some  of  the  people  in  Wisconsin  are 
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Just  as  hop  slessly  unemployed  and  need 
assistance  lust  as  much  as  do  people 
In  West  Vi  -glnla. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  In  Congress 
have  helpel  areas  of  the  Nation  that 
needed  lam  reclamation,  particularly  in 
the  West.  We  have  helped  those  peo- 
ple. I  yot4  d  for  their  reclamation  pro- 
grams. I  lave  voted  to  help  areas  of 
the  eountrr  that  needed  assistance  in 
other  prog-ams,  such  as  price  support 
for  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  Senate, 
voting  in  tc  rms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
has  not  saj  i  that  within  a  certain  State 
of  certain^uirea  we  will  not  all  Join  In 
helping.  Imls  is  a  union  of  the  States, 
and  the  ^Ifare  of  the  whole  depends 
on  the  well-being  of  each  of  the  member 
States. 

When  dsaster  strikes  any  area — as 
It  did  in  iJaska  and  more  recently  in 
Montana,  i  nd  in  Florida  and  Georgia — 
we  help  ttose  sections.  So  I  shall  say 
again  to  llhe  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  whett  er  It  is  an  emergency  which 
hits  with  e  addeimess  or  whether  it  is  a 
built-in  or  chronic  problem,  we  must  act 
afflrmative  y  as  a  nation. 

I  refer  a  grain  to  the  fact  that  4  years 
ago  the  Governors  of  the  Appalachian 
States  stuc  led  the  situation  and,  because 
of  the  bas  c  needs  of  the  area,  a  devel- 
oped prog  tun  which  came  into  being 
thro\igh  tie  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion by  th«  late  great  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  That  program  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  President  John- 
son with  r  ^commendations  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  I  ill.  To  employ  the  argument 
agidnst  the  Appalachian  program  that 
we  are  overlooking  another  section  of 
the  countisr  would  be  improper  and  ir- 
relevant. The  burden  that  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  bears  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing depressed  conditions  in  Appa- 
lachla  Is  n  ekle  clear  when  it  is  recognized 
that  dependency  in  this  area  is  a  cost 
that  the  r  ist  of  the  country  must  bear. 
Its  contim  lance  will  lead  to  progressive 
Increases    n  that  dependency. 

Current  y,  public  assistance  in  the 
region  cof  ts  more  than  $375  million  a 
year.  Thu  burden — the  cost — to  the 
country  is  manifest  when  we  note  that 
the  region  contains  only  approximately 
8.5  percent  of  the  national  population, 
but  recelv(  is  12  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral payments  for  public  assistance. 

The  res!  of  the  country  is  carrying  this 
load  in  stl  1  another  way.  If  Appalachia 
had  attaii  ed  the  same  level  of  economic 
activity  th  it  exists  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, retail  sales  would  have  been  $4  bil- 
lion highe  r.  That  is  eqiilvalent  to  total 
commerciiJ  sales  of  goods  and  services 
of  the  Un  ted  States  in  foreign  markets 
for  1  year. 

We  hav  !  only  to  realize  the  amoimt  of 
employme  it  that  foreign  sales  produce  to 
understan  1  Uie  beneficial  impact  on  the 
remalndei  of  the  country  that  would  re- 
sult if  Ap  >alachia  had  such  a  recovery. 
It  would  tea  productive  area.  Discrim- 
ination CO  lid  be  measiired  in  many  ways, 
and  it  hat  many  different  definitions.  I 
feel  that  In  this  instance  the  Senator 
from  Wls<  onsin  should  not  be  against  a 
program  1  hat  has  been  carefully  worked 
out.  These  are  not  programs  of  hand- 
outs; thes  are  programs  of  participation 


by  States  and  districts  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  give  a  prac- 
tical, specific,  particular  reason  why  I 
am  concerned.  The  fact  is  that  ARA  is 
starved  for  funds.  APW  is  starved  for 
funds.  Wisconsin  has  programs  that 
are  ready  to  move.  It  has  villages  and 
small  towns  that  earnestly  need  assist- 
ance but  cannot  get  it.  Why?  Because 
the  Federal  Government  says  it  has  nin 
out  of  money  and  does  not  have  it. 

Every  State  should  be  treated  alike. 
The  same  situation  may  be  true  in  Ore- 
gon or  Illinois.  If  the  money  has  run 
out,  why  should  there  be  a  new  program 
involving  over  a  billion  dollars  for  one 
section  of  the  country?  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  discriminate  against  my 
part  of  the  country,  which  has  programs 
ready  to  move,  where  people  are  unem- 
ployed, and  where  income  is  low. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  duplication.  This  program 
is  not  competitive  with  the  programs  im- 
plemented by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  No  one  has  worked  more  diligently 
for  a  further  expanded  program  to  ac- 
celerate public  works  than  has  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  conducted  hear- 
ings this  year  on  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  recommended 
a  program  in  the  first  instance,  and  we 
have  a  new  bill.  We  have  recommended 
to  the  executive  branch  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  this  program.  I  worked 
also  for  passage  of  the  ARA  extender 
legislation. 

I  support  the  programs  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  mentions,  and  In 
which  he  has  an  interest  and  which  he 
favors. 

I  have  come  today  only  to  work  for 
this  program,  which  is  a  well-reasoned- 
out  program  that  has  been  developed 
following  4  years  of  study  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  11  States  concerned. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Meanwhile,  pro- 
grams in  Wisconsin  are  all  set  to  go  but 
cannot  because  money  Is  not  available. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  establish  one  more 
program  for  another  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Is  it  not  true,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  said  repeatedly  today,  that 
about  80  percent  of  this  program  will 
be  for  roads?  I  know  that  a  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  roadbuilding.  It 
provides  much  employment  and  improves 
the  economy  for  the  future.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  of  great  help. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  situation  In 
which  roads  would  help  enormously  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State;  yet  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  we  receive  far 
less  money  for  an  underdeveloped  area 
of  our  State,  per  capita,  than  is  received 
in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

We  are  ahead  of  every  other  State  in 
terms  of  the  way  we  have  moved  ahead 
with  construction  of  the  interstate  high- 
way program,  but  we  cannot  get  any 
more  money  In  this  area,  either. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  road  con- 
struction, is  it  not  true  that  road  con- 
struction does  not  provide  new  skills,  new 


trainmg,  or  new  opportimlties  for  peo. 
pie  who  are  unemployed,  becaxise  ai. 
though  they  may  have  mming  skills  thn 
carmot  adapt  these  to  the  special  cqq. 
structlon  skill  needed  to  win  roadbulld- 
ing  employment? 

Is  It  not  true  that  while  a  road  pro- 
gram provides  opportunities  for  some 
local  employment,  that  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars paid,  it  provides  less  employment 
by  far  than  many  other  programs  and 
no  opportimity  for  unemployed  people 
In  West  Vlrgmia  to  develop  the  new  skin 
they  really  need? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  roadbuilding 
program  is  basic  to  economic  develop- 
ment. We  know  that. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  know  that. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  know  that  that 
was  true  in  days  of  canal  building,  in  the 
18th  centiUT.  in  certain  regions  of  the 
country.  Canal  building  was  basic  to 
the  development  of  the  region.  We  know 
that  when  railroads  were  developed,  the 
Federal  Govermnent  gave  assistance. 
That  was  helpful  to  vast  regions  of  ttte 
covmtry. 

Certainly  now,  when  we  can  develop 
access  roads,  connecting  roads,  and  roads 
in  the  ABC  system  in  this  region,  we 
know  that  they  will  help  to  make  the 
region  prosperous,  and  that  the  pros- 
perity there  will  be  a  prosperity  that  win 
reach  Into  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  that  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram; but  I  still  main  tarn  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  one  proposed  will  not 
provide  economic  opportimity  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans.  I  am  unhappy 
about  a  program  that  may  tend  to  dis- 
place the  area  redevelopment  program, 
or  at  least  tend  to  compete  with  It,  al- 
though I  know  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  ARA. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  getting  the 
money  we  need  and  can  justify. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
passed  the  ARA  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  It  did;  it 
has  not  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  be  passed  during  the  coming  week. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  am  I.  First,  the 
ARA  program  Is  largely  a  loan  program. 
The  fimds  will  be  repaid  with  interest 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  APW  program,  the  manpower 
training  program  sind  the  antipoverty 
program  are  educational  programs  rec- 
ognized as  Investments  in  human  skills. 
They  are  programs  that  will  enrich  our 
country  by  building  the  most  valuable 
asset  our  Nation  has.  But  the  Appala- 
chia program  is  not  only  primarily  a 
road  program:  it  is  also  a  grant  program. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  program  is  not 
based  primarily  on  loans,  but  on  grants, 
some  to  the  extent  of  80  percent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  there  is  a 
grant-in-aid  program  for  highways  rang- 
ing from  50-50  to  70  percent  Federal  con- 
tribution and  30  percent  local  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  None  of  It  will  be 
paid  back  to  the  taxpayer.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  these  programs,  this  one  Is  the 
least  justifiable. 
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^  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  whose 

^^.Jji^I^H.  Ihavethefl<x,.  I 
y.^'viSded  to  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
J?Sa  who  has  every  right  to  use  time. 
!^The  is  using  It  well. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
nMn' need  not  fear.  The  tenor  of  my 
^S^oSg  has  been  hostile  to  the  bill. 
J'^^Ue^it  is  Perfectty  Proper  that 
HmP  should  be  aUotted  from  opposition 
totiie  bill  to  the  line  of  questioning  I 

^^llVscS'^Wlll  the  senator  al- 
low  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  one 
more' Question.  Then  I  thhik  tiie  Sen- 
SoVfrom  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  wishes  to 
Joeak-  he  has  been  waiting  patlentiy. 

As  i  implied  In  my  first  question,  my 
concern  is  about  the  extension  of  the 
Dork-barrel  approach  to  Government 
Sending,  an  approach  which  gives  the 
senators  and  Representatives  an  incen- 
tive to  say.  "Elect  me.  I  can  get  you 
more  of  a  space  program,  more  defense 
contracts,  more  pubUc  works." 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  regional  program 
of  this  kind,  which  the  Appalachian  pro- 
-am Is,  will  inevitably  require  Senators 
from  the  Midwest  and  Senators  from  the 
Arkansas  area  and  other  areas  to  say, 
"Congress  did  it  for  Appalachia.  Ap- 
palachia got  a  bUlion  dollars.  Now  we 
are  going  to  fight  for  a  program  of  this 
kind  for  our  State  or  area." 

When  there  is  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion, It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  get 
the  kind  of  rational,  prudent,  careful, 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  spending  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  get  the  political 
approach  which  is  most  wasteful,  which 
Is  hard  to  justify,  and  which  is  exem- 
plified in  some  of  the  waste  we  have  had 
In  so  many  of  these  other  programs  in 
the  past.  We  get.  histead,  a  "match  your 
billion"  with  another  billion  for  us.  Then 
It  becomes  5  then  10  biUion  without  re- 
gard to  the  national  need  or  the  national 
ability  to  pay,  and  without  national 
standards. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  repeat,  this  is  not 
the  bright  idea  of  some  bureaucrat  in 
Washington.  This  Is  a  program  begun 
4  years  ago  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  affected.  The  program  has  had 
searching  study.  The  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram is  restricted  In  its  application  to 
Appalachia  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
discriminating  against  any  other  region. 
Approximately  8.5  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population — 15  million  persons- 
live  in  this  U-State  area.  This  region 
receives  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the 
trust  fund  and  Interest  expenditures. 
These  are  facts.  This  program  would 
merely  move  in  the  direction  of  redress- 
ing a  longstanding  grievance  and  eco- 
nomic Imbalance  of  Appalachia  in  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  that  I 
promised  It  would  be  my  last  question, 
but  I  wish  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  Wisconsin  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  It  has  the  smaUest 
proportion  of  population  employed  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  of  any  of  the  50 
States.  It  also  has,  perhaps,  the  smallest 
or  close  to  the  smallest  proportion  of 


public  works  programs  going  into  the 
State.  We  have  virtually  no  Federal  in- 
stallations, almost  no  space  program,  and 
less  than  half  the  defense  program  with 
respect  to  size  of  population,  taking  into 
consideration  the  industries  in  oiu:  State. 
When  we  do  not  apply  a  program  fair- 
ly and  without  discrimination  for  all 
States  and  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
where  they  live,  with  the  greatest  good 
will  in  the  world,  recognizing  the  need 
in  other  areas,  we  find  a  degree  of  dis- 
crimination, which  Is  In  effect  discrimi- 
nation against  good,  hard-working,  tax- 
paying  citizens  such  as  those  who  reside 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  a  degree,  I  can 
imderstand  the  thinking  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  but  "There  Is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the 
fiood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Here  we  feel  that  there  is  a  "flood" 
of  uiunet  needs  in  the  Appalachian 
region  of  the  country.  That  Is  the  reason 
we  are  debating  today.  We  ask  for  this 
assistance,  for  the  opportunity  to  help 
ourselves  In  the  development  of  the 
region. 

The  reason  we  are  doing  this  today  is 
that  the  need  is  very  great.  In  a  sense, 
we  shall  be  meeting  that  need.  If  the 
proposed  legislation  can  be  enacted. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  concerned,  let  me  say  to  him  that  If 
there  were  a  well-reasoned-out  progrsun, 
not  after  4  years  of  study — which  were 
given  to  this  program— but  only  a  year 
of  study,  which  would  include  or  embrace 
Wisconsin  and  other  States,  I  would  sup- 
port such  a  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  is  the  status  of 
section  203,  which  contemplates  grants 
up  to  80  percent  for  the  development  of 
pasture  lands;  Is  that  provision  still  in 
the  bill,  or  out? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  not  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  has  It  been  taken 
out?    Was  It  by  agreement? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    By  amendment, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  the  matching  of  funds  is 
50  cents  provided  by  the  Goverrunent  and 
50  cents  provided  by  the  developers  of  the 
hospital;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  general  that  is 
correct;  however,  the  Hill-BiuixDn  Act 
does  provide  up  to  66  percent  Federal 
participation  In  some  Instances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the 
maximum  matching  proportion  under 
the  bUl  if  It  is  adopted  ?    Will  it  be  70-30  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Will  it  be  80-20  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  it  will  be  80-20. 
My  next  question  is 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.    There  is  a  range 
from  50-50. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  may  go  as  high  as 

80? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  may  go  as  high 
as  80 ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Holmes  County  In 
Ohio  Is  a  county  of  moderate  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  in  the  bill.  If  It  wished 
to  build  a  hospital,  it  would  have  to  put 
up  50  cents  on  every  dollar.  Scioto 
County  under  the  bill,  however,  could  be 
given  80  percent  and  Scioto  CoTinty 
woiild  put  up  only  20  percent;  is  that  not 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  shall  I  be  able  to 
stop  Holmes  and  other  counties  from 
asking  for  the  same  relief  that  would  be 
given  to  the  coimties  in  Appalachia,  If 
this  bill  should  be  enacted? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Governor  of 
Ohio  did  not  request  that  those  counties 
be  included  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  ABC  pro- 
gram of  Federal  Government  highwajrs, 
the  matching  Is  50  cents  and  50  cents; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the 
matching  proportion  in  this  program  on 
the  highways  which  will  be  built  in  pvir- 
suance  thereof? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Up  to  70  cents  of 
Federal  funds  and  30  cents  of  local 
funds;  but  in  this  section  also  the  range 
of  participation  is  from  50-50  to  70-30. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  left  to 
discretion  to  determine  what  the  fiscal 
ability  would  be  of  the  State? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  apply  a  ratio  of 
70-30  under  this  program,  and  only  60- 
50  under  the  established  program,  how 
will  we  be  able  eventually  to  stop  the  de- 
mand of  all  States  to  a  get  a  70-30 
matching  proposal? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  program  stopa 
on  July  1,  1970.    It  is  only  a  5-year  pro- 
gram, so  that  would  be  a  partial  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    Flexibility 
has  been  built  into  various  programs  in 
this  country.    Our  Interstate  System  Is 
not  based  on  50  cents  and  50  cents. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  is  90-10. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes;   90-10. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  is  uniformly  ap- 
plicable. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  true,  but 
we  believe  that  these  roads  are  needed 
as  access  and  development  highways, 
which  will  help  us  bring  Industrial  and 
commercial  develoiMnent  in  the  area.  It 
will  help  us  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
tourist  industry.  It  will  help  us  from 
the  standpoint  of  opening  up  areas  which 
have  been  overlooked. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
if  the  bin  is  passed.  It  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  establishment  of  an  80-20 
matching  program  on  hospitals,  and 
a  70-30  matching  proportion  on  high- 
ways.     • 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will   the   Senator   from    West   Virginia 

yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts   [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]. 
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Mr.  MOilSE.    B4r.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  tie  proposed  legislation.    It  is 
of  great  ri  gret  to  me  that  Congress  has 
not  writte]  i  into  law  this  Appalachia  bill 
before  evir  so  much  as  considering  a 
foreign  aiA  bill.    If  a  small  part  of  the 
zeal,  eneny.  and  money  that  goes  into 
the  probl<ms  of  underdeveloped  conn- 
tries  abroi  ,d  were  put  into  the  problems 
of  Appjdfchia — in  Douglas  County   in 
Wisconsin    in  Holmes  Coimty  in  Ohio, 
and  other  imderdeveloped  areas  in  this 
coxmtry —  vhich  is  our  own  greatest  un- 
derdeveloi  ed  region,  it  would  have  been 
well  on  th  B  way  to  prosperity  years  ago. 
This  Is  not  a  simple  case  of  charity 
beginning  at  home.   We  do  not  base  even 
our  f oreig  a  aid  program  on  the  f o\inda- 
tion  of  ch  arity.    We  base  it,  in  part,  on 
the  realit]  that  economic  conditions  and 
opportimi  ;ies  in  large  part  determine  the 
future  of  a  people.    But  they  determine 
the  future  of  the  American  people,  too. 

The  saiae  is  true  of  this  considerable 
area  of  ui  .derdevelopment  known  as  Ap- 
palachia in  the  United  States,  which 
happens  t  o  be  a  part  of  our  own  country. 
When  we  close  our  eyes  to  its  problems, 
we  close  >ur  eyes  to  an  American  prob- 
lem, and  to  a  weakness  in  the  economic 
health  of  ourselves. 

One  of  the  sad  factors  in  its  problems 
Is  that  th  s  part  of  the  United  States  has, 
in  its  tinie,  been  one  of  its  most  pros- 
perous and  historic  regions.  It  is  rich 
with  the  1  jgends  and  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican frortier.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
among  oiir  most  valuable  sources  of  the 
'  raw  mat<  rial  of  heat,  light,  and  power- 
coal. 

Appala:hia  is  the  symbol  of  neglect. 
That  is  vs  hy  I  believe  it  should  get  special 
treatment  in  the  Senate  today,  because 
of  its  vai  t  proportions  and  the  depth  of 
poverty  ?hich  has  developed  in  it.  It 
Is  a  warn  ng  to  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try that  today  luxuriates  in  a  booming 
economy  that  care  and  vigilance  must  al- 
ways be  jxercised,  lest  local  peculiarities 
turn  a  be  c«n  into  a  backwash. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  con<  Jtion  should  have  been  allowed 
to  persis;  for  so  long.  It  disgraces  and 
weakens  the  United  States.  It  is  a  blot 
on  our  economy  and  on  our  moral  con- 
cern for  3ur  own  people. 

This  b  11  should  be  passed  at  once.  The 
money  n  seded  to  implement  it  should  be 
appropri  ited  forthwith.  Gome  of  the  ex- 
cessive 1  lumbers  of  people  now  working 
on  the  iconomic  development  plans  of 
some  70  to  80  foreign  countries — much 
of  their  effort,  a  total  waste — should  be 
broi^ht  home  and  put  to  work  on  the 
develop!  lent  problems  of  Appalachia  and 
the  prol  lems  of  other  undeveloped  dis- 
tricts of  our  own  country.  Let  us  do  our 
job  at  tome  before  we  pour  our  wealth 
overseas . 

The  S  mate  once  again  voted  some  $3.3 
billion-ilus  to  a  foreign  aid  bill.  Much 
of  It  will  be  wasted.  The  daily  news- 
papers f  olnt  out  further  examples  of  cor- 
ruption in  American  foreign  aid. 

The  a  snior  Senator  from  Oregon  again 
on  the  f  oor  of  the  Senate  states  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  honeycombed 
with  CO]  Tuption — ^not  only  waste  and  in- 
efflclency  abrcMul — in  its  administration 
abroad.    Yet.  arguments  are  made  as  to 


whether  we  ought  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
poverty-stricken  people  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
foreign    aid    program    is    honeycombed 
glad  I  did  not,  when  we  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  the  corruption  that  honeycombs 
South  Vietnam.    As  we  sit  in  our  seats 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  today,  we  should 
consider   the    kind   of   corruption   that 
characterizes  the  generals  of  the  Khanh 
army  in  South  Vietnam — stealing  the 
American  taxpayers'   money.     We   are 
giving  further  money  to  support  that 
shocking  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
As  we  sit   in  our  seats  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  today,  questions  are  raised  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  poverty-stricken  areas  in  the 
Appalachian  region.    I  am  willing  to  do 
it  in  Etouglas  County,  Wis.,  and  Holmes 
County,  Ohio.    I  remind  Senators — es- 
pecially those  who  voted  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  in 
Tongue  Point,  Oreg.,  not  so  many  weeks 
ago — that  we  were  perfectly  willing  to 
vote  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  but  we 
were  not  willing  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  had  been  fighting  to  do  something 
for  an  area  in  the  United  States.    That 
chicken  will  come  home  to  roost  on  us. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  we  voted 
$3,300  million  in  the  Senate  yesterday— 
a  large  percentage  of  which  is  wasted. 
And,  we  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  support  the  strengthening  of 
our  own  economy  in  the  United  States. 
As  we  sit  here  today,  remember  what 
we  are  aiding  in  Turkey.  We  are  aiding 
and  subsidizing  the  economy  of  graft- 
ridden  industries  operated  by  a  military 
dictatorship  in  Turkey.  We  are  using 
the  taxpayers'  money,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
are  wasting  their  money  in  that  whole 
area  of  subsidized  industry  operated  by 
a  dictator  in  Turkey. 

What  are  we  doing  In  India  and  Paki- 
stan? We  are  pouring  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
into  those  countries  to  build  up  two 
powerful  military  machines  that  are 
maneuvering  themselves  into  a  position 
to  threaten  war  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Questions  are  raised  as  to  whether 
we  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  pov- 
erty-stricken areas  in  the  United  States. 
I  shall  be  proud  to  vote  for  the  Appa- 
lachian bill  today,  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  of  my  own  country, 
as  I  was  proud  to  vote  against  the  shock- 
ing foreign  aid  bill  yesterday— and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  until  foreign  aid 
is  cleaned  up. 

At  long  last,  the  State  Department  is 
beginning  to  come  to  its  senses.  It  has 
advised  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
that,  come  this  December,  there  will  be 
some  conferences  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  some  agreement  and  some  reforms 
in  foreign  aid.  Before  the  foreign  aid 
bill  comes  up  next  year,  I  hope  the  re- 
forms can  be  adopted  so  that  I  can  sup- 
port the  foreign  aid  bill  next  year.  I 
want  a  foreign  aid  bill  that  seeks  to  ex- 
port American  economic  freedom  so  that 
the  people  abroad  can  develop  their  own 
political  freedom  and  not  to  export  cor- 


ruption abroad,  which  Is  the  chief  ex- 
port  of  our  foreign  aid  bill  at  the  pregl 
ent  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Appalachia  bill. 
I  shall  support  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 

As  a  spfJBSor  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion, I  am  gratified  that  the  bill  Is  being 
acted  on  and  will  pass.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  measures  to  be  consid- 
ered during  the  88th  Congress.  I  belieye 
that  it  will  be  of  major  economic  benefit 
to  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States 
comprising  what  has  populsirly  become 
known  as  Appalachia. 

When  this  bill  was  originally  drafted,! 
did  not  feel  it  contained  everything  that 
was  needed  and  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  Pennsylvania.  In  testi- 
mony  before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee last  June,  I  strongly  urged  an  author- 
ization of  additional  fimds  to  assist  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  Appalachian  States 
in  restoring  coal  regions  afllicted  with  the 
ravages  of  coal  mine  subsidence  and  sur- 
face caving,  underground  mine  fires,  and 
abandoned  strip  mines  and  pits. 

I  am  delighted  that  provisions  to  meet 
these  problems  are  now  in  the  bill,  fol- 
lowing my  testimony  and  that  of  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor 
Scranton.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
role  in  both  the  formulation  and  pas- 
sage of  this  historic  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is,  In 
some  degree,  a  final  development  of  the 
original  ARA  Act,  which  I  proposed  In 
lieu  of  the  administration  bill.    At  that 
time,  it  was  submitted  as  an  amendment. 
It  was  not  agreed  to.   I  pointed  out  then 
that  my  proposal  would  have  cost  le» 
than  the  proposal  that  was  passed.   I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  shotgun  ap- 
proach, directed,  as  I  recall,  in  one  of  the 
amendments,  at  not  more  than  45  areas 
which  were  suffering  actual  economic 
distress  in  this  country.    Subsequently, 
and  I  believe  at  a  later  session  of  Con- 
gress, an  ARA  bill  was  passed  which  had 
all  the  aspects  of  a  pork  barrel.    Instead 
of  reaching  45  distressed  areas,  I  be- 
lieve there  were  some  1.047  areas  that 
were  eligible  under  the  bill.    These  In- 
cluded some  States  which  did  not  want 
the  assistance,  and  included  one  State 
which  Indicated  that  it  specifically  did 
not  want  to  be  considered.    On  many  oc- 
casions,   the    money    was    wasted.    On 
many  occasions,  it  was  properly  used. 
BMt  the  wastage  of  this  pork  barrel  ap- 
proach eventually  became  evident  to  t^ 
administration.    A  bill  was  then  devised 
which  adopted  the  rifle  approach  rather 
than  the  shotgun  technique  of  scatter- 
ing a  vast  smn  of  money  into  so  many 
areas  that  many  worthwhile  projects  to 
economic  regions,  badly  distressed,  could 
not  qualify  because  of  a  lack  of  money. 

Then  there  was  the  Appalachia  ap- 
proach, which  added  a  substantial  pro- 
vision for  highways  in  this  area,  includ- 
ing highways  in  Pennsylvania  and  In  we 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  so  aWJ 
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««»«pnted  by  the  senior  Senatw  from 
SS^SSnia  [Mr.  RandolphI  .  The  Ap- 
^^rhSxi  bUl  would,  at  last,  represent 
S^f?he  rifle  approach.  That  is  the 
SSn  that  I  testified  for  it.  That  is  the 
!!!SS  toat  certain  changes  were  made 
rSni  that  testimony.  And  that  is 
Se  r^iS^n  that  I  am  able  to  support  the 

^  M^f^LARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
ft  few  minutes?  v.  „  « 

Ui  SCOTT.    In  a  moment  I  shall  fin- 

^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
f«niP  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
^  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  2  ad- 
Sonal  minutes  to  me  so  that  I  may  yield 
further  to  Senators? 

M?  RANDOLPH.    I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 

^The^^PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

for 2 minutes.  .^     .  .r  i  ^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  in  so  cogently  pointing 
out  some  of  the  amendments  that  needed 
to  be  made.  Changes  were  made.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
am  very  happy  to  note  that  my  name  is 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  and  not,  as  is 
charged  by  some  people  not  kindly  dis- 
posed to  me,  that  "it  falls  in  a  lower  part 
of  the  bill."  I  am  very  glad  that  Sena- 
tors may  read  and  ascertain  that  my 
name  is  listed  as  a  cosponsor  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

I  have  agreed  to  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sTALL],  and  then  if  I  have  time  remain- 
ing I  shall  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  CLARK.   Mr.  President 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  asked  for  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yielded  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  htis  1  minute 
remaining. 

'  Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
have  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  now  has  the  floor  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  time  consumed  for  the  colloquy 
will  not  be  charged  to  me^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  standpoint  of  New  England,  I 
am  interested  in  the  question  of  fuel  as 
related  to  the  bill.  Our  interest  is  a  vital 
one,  having  to  do  with  coal  mines,  and 
so  on.    What  would  be  the  effect  upon 


the  question  of  fuel,  including  coal,  oil, 
diesel  oil,  and  other  products  used  for 
fuel  purposes  in  the  winter?  Would  the 
bill  increase  the  price  of  fuel?  Would 
it  make  fuel,  particularly  coal,  more 
available? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  advised  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
bill  would  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  additional  question.  Yesterday 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee,  during 
a  hearing,  considered  an  appropriation 
of  $25  million  for  vocational  education, 
which  would  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  so  on.  I  note  that 
the  pending  bill  also  has  in  it  a  provision 
for  vocational  education.  Are  the  two 
bills  similar?  Do  they  overlap  or  are 
they  completely  dissimilar? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  bill  would  be 
supplementary  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  would 
authorize  $16  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities— not  operations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  other  act  to  which  I  have 
referred?  ^  ,    ^. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No,  sir;  not  In  the 
sense  of  duplication. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
1  more  minute  remaining,  I  yield  to  my 

colleague.  ^     ^^  . 

Mr  CLARK.  No.  I  wish  to  obtain  my 
time  from  the  Senator  from  West  Vh:- 
ginia.    I  thank  my  colleague.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield  me  some  time  for  a  reply,  should 
I  disagree  with  him. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  I  have  noticed  with  fasci- 
nation the  skillful  efforts  of  my  colleagne 
to  put  himself  on  both  sides  of  the  bm. 
In  the  first  instance  he  was  against  it  be- 
cause it  would  rob  the  taxpayers  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  But  now  he  has 
reluctantly  concluded,  as  November  3 
approaches,  that  perhaps  he  had  better 

be  for  it.  .  «     ,. 

I  have  never  had  that  difficulty. 

I  commend  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  for  the 
magnificent  job  which  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  so  close,  I  hope, 
to  passage.  I  had  hoped.  If  debate  had 
continued  longer,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
substantial  talk  in  support  of  this  rattier 
complicated  but  thoroughly  worthy  biU. 
However.  In  view  of  the  amovmt  of  time 
Involved.  I  shall  rely  on  the  very  able  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
brought  in  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  ,       ,      _ 

Western  and  central  Pennsylvania  are 
deeply  involved  in  Appalachia  and  its 
problems.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  Com- 
monwealth which  I  represent  Is  the  rich 
brother  In  the  Appalachian  family. 
There  are  parts  of  Pennsylvania  which 
are  excluded— and  properly  excluded— 
from  the  Appalachia  program,  but  run- 
ning all  the  way  north  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  south  from  the  Maryland  bor- 


der through  the  moimtainous  part  of  our 
Commonwealth  we  have  great  need  for 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  That  state- 
ment applies  also  to  the  hard  coal  region 
around  Scranton.  Wilkes-Barre.  and 
Hazleton. 

As  the  committee  report  outlines,  the 
President's  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  Governors  of  the  10  In- 
volved States  have  devised  an  adminis- 
trative system  which  I  believe  is  feasible 
and  helpful.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  trans- 
portation and  access  roads,  to  health 
facilities,  to  timber,  for  water  resovirces, 
and  for  the  coal  which  has  for  so  long 
been  one  of  the  economic  sources  of  pros- 
perity in  my  Conunonwealth.  although  to 
a  declining  amount,  are  all  worth  while, 
aU  useful,  and  will  all  help  not  only  this 
particular  region  but  the  war  against 
poverty  generally. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  vocational  education  facili- 
ties, the  supplements  in  the  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  the  research  and  admin- 
istration projects  which  are  contained 
in  the  committee  bill.  I  shall  support, 
without  qualification,  the  bill  as  it  comes 
to  the  floor.  In  my  opinion 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  has  used 
my  name. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  a  moment.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  through  its 
Governor.  William  Worthington  Scran- 
ton, for  whom  I  have,  on  the  whole,  a 
high  regard,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
f ootdragger  for  the  program. 

Following  his  lead,  my  jimior  colleague, 
although  he  is  now  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill,  has  been  something  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  it.    As  I  said 

pn -pi  if*T* 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  bill  on  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  has  done 
a  magnificent  job. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say, 
first,  that  every  statement  made  about 
me  by  my  senior  colleague  is  totally  In- 
correct and  totally  without  foundation. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  just 
mentioned  to  me  the  great  contribution 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 
he  said  that  it  was  an  affirmative  and 
positive  contribution. 

As  to  my  part  in  the  blU,  I  have  never 
voted  against  it.  I  have  supported  it  from 
the  beginning.  I  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  from  the  beginning.  I  have 
been  entirely  In  support  of  It.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  well  knows 
that,  and  he  well  knows  that  his  state- 
ments are  made  purely  for  political  pur- 
poses and  serve  no  constructive  purpose 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have 
yielded  to  my  Junior  colleague.  I  have 
no  reason  to  change  my  views. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remsdnder  of  my  time. 
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that  their  problems  are  illiis- 

the  problems  throughout  Ap- 

and  I  am  concerned  that  the 

of  this  committee  and  of  the 

_    who  do  not  represent  Appa- 

sjreas,  understand  fully  the  seri- 

the  situation  with  which  this 

is  intended  to  deal. 

be  descriptive.     The  Appa- 

([ounties  in  Maryland  comprise 

miles  of  mountain  and  val- 

represent  15  percent  of  the 

land  area  and  accommo- 

percent  of  the  State's  popula- 

_..  County  is  the  second  larg- 

State,  but  it  is  inhabited  by 

1  percent  of  our  total  popu- 


squire 

Th(  y 
t>tal 
I  perc 

Ga  rrett 
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recent    times,    the    economic 
for  the   194,000  inhabitants 
Appalachian  counties  were  agri- 
mining. 

has  declined   to  the  point 

is  prosperous  employment  for 

lecreasing  niunber.    In  Garrett 

t  provides  emplojrment  for  one- 

;he  work  force,  but  in  Allegany 

Wifchington  Counties  for   only   5 

1  ind  3  percent,  respectively. 

mines  which  once  employed 

provide  jobs  for  500  today. 

the  economies  of  the  tricoimty 

dependent  on  the  8  percent  of 

.'s  total  manufacturing  which 

.    there.    In    Allegany    and 

m  CounUes,  45  percent  of  the 

_     is  so  employed.    In  Garrett 

nore  than  20  percent  of  personal 

derived  from  manufacturing. 

Qcreasing    automation    of    the 

process  threatens  a  con- 


tinual reduction  of  available  employ- 
ment in  industry,  as  well  as  in  farming 
and  mining. 

Forest  resources  constitute  some  600,- 
000  acres  of  timberland  in  these  three 
counties,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  saw- 
timber  and  of  this  amount,  only  a  frac- 
tion is  being  cut. 

Water  resom-ces  are  presently  ade- 
quate to  a  stagnant  economy,  but  could 
never  meet  the  demand  of  population 
and  Industrial  growth. 

Per  capita  Income  in  our  mountain 
coimties  was.  In  1961.  $500  a  year  below 
the  statewide  average. 

Our  western  counties  are  also  deficient 
In  the  development  of  adequate  housing 
and  the  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. The  percentage  of  substandard 
housing  ranges  from  20  percent  in  Alle- 
gany County  to  39  percent  in  Garrett 
County.  Substandard  refers  to  housing 
in  a  dilapidated  condition  or  lacking 
bath  or  toilet  facilities. 

The  key  to  economic  development  in 
1964  is  the  adequacy  of  transportation. 
In  this  area,  my  State's  forward-looking 
highway  program  has  placed  Washing- 
ton, Allegany,  and  Garrett  Counties  in 
a  position  to  make  significant  forward 
strides  as  soon  as  the  other  elements  in 
the  Appalachian  plan  have  been  effected. 
Washington  and  Allegany  Counties  have 
adequate  highway  and  rail  linkages 
completed  or  scheduled  for  early  con- 
struction. Garrett  County  can  be  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  a  similar  improvement. 
As  our  Nation  has  grown,  we  have 
come  to  recognize  the  Interdependence 
of  its  regions,  and  the  contribution  which 
each  makes  to  the  prosperity  of  all. 

President  Johnson  has  carried  for- 
ward with  characteristic  energy  and  ef- 
fectiveness many  of  the  programs  which 
were  formulated  by  the  late  John  Ken- 
nedy, but  the  President  has  done  more 
than  that.  He  has  launched  a  massive 
national  war  on  poverty  wherever  it  is 
found.  This  war  is  a  noble  war,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  joined  with  a  biparti- 
san group  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing the  attack  on  poverty  and  the  spe- 
cific legislation  directed  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty  from  the  Appalachian 
region  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Appa- 
lachia are  a  great  people.  They  have 
shown  their  strong  spirit  in  their  re- 
sponse to  their  circumstances,  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  human.  Even 
now.  they  are  preparing  to  do  their  part 
in  implementing  the  recovery  for  which 
this  bill  provides.  They  recognize,  as  we 
do,  that  the  construction  of  highways, 
the  attraction  of  industry,  the  prevention 
of  fiooding,  the  management  of  re- 
sources, the  construction  of  educational 
and  medical  facilities,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  human  suffering,  are  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  good  Ufe  and  the  great 
society. 

The  realization  of  the  American  dream 
for  each  county  of  Appalachia  is  within 
our  grasp.  The  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  this  committee  is  a 
long  step  toward  this  realization. 

I  am  proud  that  it  was  the  Governor 
of  my  own  State  who.  in  1960.  called  the 
first  conference  of  Appalachian  Gover- 


nors to  consider  what  stepe  mi^t  he 
taken.  Let  me  quote  from  Governor 
Tawes'  remarks  to  that  first  conference- 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  be  complaeeat 
about  economic  hardship  and  dlatreiT^^ 
where  In  the  world,  much  less  In  th«  vm 
heart  of  our  own  country.  Nor  can  ««^ 
low  ourselves  to  be  defeated  by  the  dlfflcu* 
ties  of  the  problems  we  face.  We  must  man 
In  to  tackle  them  with  vigor  and  determlat, 
tlon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  final  vote  on  thl« 
measure  I  wish  to  clarify  one  point  raised 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama    [Mr.   Sparkman]    in  a  letter 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention.   My  good  friend  from  Alabama, 
who  is  in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  la 
not  able  to  be  here  today  and  has  asked 
that  I  clarify  the  relationship  between 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
water  resources  survey  which  would  be 
authorized  under  section  206  of  this  bin. 
I  assure  the  capable  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  other  Senators  who  are  also 
interested  in  this  point,  that  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  In 
authorizing  the  water  resources  survey, 
is  that  it  will  in  no  manner  dilute,  super- 
sede, or  subtract  from  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  TVA.   Projects  now  underway 
on  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries will  not  be  delayed  pending  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  survey,  and 
section  206(c)   specifically  provides  for 
consultation  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  well  as  other  agencies  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  plan  "prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  con- 
stitute a  harmonious  component  of  the 
regional  program  •  •  *." 

I  am  grateful  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  raising  this  question, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  implemoita- 
tion  of  section  206  will  in  no  way  infringe 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  authority 
of  the  TVA. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tte 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  make  its  determination  on 
the  pending  measure  within  a  minute. 
I  am  most  appreciative,  as  are  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill;  36  Senators  in  all 
have  sponsored  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  is  my  view  that  careful  consideration 
has  been  accorded  the  bill  by  both  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents.  The 
debate  has  been  wholesome. 

I  express  gratitude  for  the  searching 
Inquiries  which  have  been  made  today 
by  several  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
trust  that  the  Senate  wiU  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-coixsent  agree- 
ment, the  hour  of  2:30  having  arrived, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

*^e%ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
>Jmg  been  read  the  tWrd  time,  the 
auestion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

5r  PASTORE  and  other  Senators 
Mked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  tWrd  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  ALLOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called)  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
■•yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."     I  therefore  withhold  my 

vote. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
NklsonI  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .    Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  am  paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower].    If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.   Gruening],   the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr.    Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  oflQclal  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi    [Mr.   Eastland],   the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator   from   Indiana    [Mr.   Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana   [Mr.  Long],  the   Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrb], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mrs.  Neu- 
berger].   the   Senator  from   California 
[Mr.  Salinger],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Williams],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "yea."  . ,    , 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  is  pahred  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  pahred  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  vothig,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay/ 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  pah-ed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  pahred  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  HampsWre 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Salinger]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolhia  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  If  present  and  vothig,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DOMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshh-e  [Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
[Mr  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas    [Mr.    Tower]     are    necessarily 

absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mhinesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DOMINICK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Salinger]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  \s  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  .  H 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea. ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  U 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea.' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana    would    vote 

"yea."  „     ^. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Souto 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough].  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  pairs  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 
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Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  NC. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

NAYS— 13 
Hlckenlooper      Robertson 
McClellan  Stennls         ; 

Mechem  WUllams.  Del. 

Mundt 
Proxmlre 


Metcalf 

Morse 

Morton 

Pastore 

PeU 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Walters 

Young.  V.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 42 


Goldwater 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

HIU 

Hruska 

Hvimphrey 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Lauscbe 


Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monroney 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 
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Heuberger 
Pwuaon 
Prouty 
SaUnger 
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Saltonstall 
Simpson 
Sparkman 
Tliiinnond 


Tower 

WUllamB.  N.J. 
Tar borough 
Young,  Oblo 


So  the  bll   (S.  2782)  was  passed. 

Mr.  RAMDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  rec<  nslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pasa  ed. 

Mr.  COOl  'ER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motipn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCKJRAM 
DDKSEN. 


anl 


nect 

MA^s: 


Calen  dar 


piupcses 
1  as 


Stents] 


ndt 


Mr 

should  like 
about  the 
the  day 
the   week, 
Monday 

Mr. 
response  to 
distinguished 
ership  has 
slder 

provide  for 
tenance  of 
retirement 
limited 
other 

The  bill 
of  the  aisle 
distinguish^ 
[Mr. 
Senator 

TONSTALLl. 

It  will 
of  the  bill, 
and-nay 
difference 

Then  I 
fore  the 
9124,  to 
Code,  to 
Training 
Navy,  and 
poses. 

It  will 
and  will 
the 
Monday 

The 
Saturday. 

I  do  not 
will  last 
like  the 
Syiongtoi^] 
ments,  but 

Mr. 
guished 


Mr.     President,     I 
to  ask  the  majority  leader 
program  for  the  remainder  of 
also  for  the  remainder  of 
and   what   he   proposes   for 
if  he  knows  at  this  time. 
IFIELD.    Mr.  President,  in 
the  question  raised  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  lead- 
decided  to  proceed  to  con- 
No.  1526,  H.R.  8427,  to 
the  establishment  and  main- 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  disability  system  for  a 
nirpber  of  employees,  and  for 


been  cleared  on  both  sides 

It  will  be  explained  by  the 

Senator  from  Mississippi 

and   the   distinguished 

frdm  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 


bj 


ORDER 


take  much  time  to  dispose 
and  there  will  not  be  a  yea- 
on  it.  because  there  Is  no 
I  bout  it. 

ask  that  there  be  laid  be- 

Calendar  No.  1453.  H.R. 

title  10,  United  States 

^talize   the   Reserve   Officers 

programs  of  the  Army, 

\ir  Force,  and  for  other  piir- 


vcte 


sliall 
Senate 
aiaend 
iitall2 
Corps 


made  the  pending  business 

taken  up  the  first  thing  at 

conclu^on  of  the  morning  hour  on 

.  next. 

Senate  wUl  not  meet  tomorrow, 

inticlpate  that  today's  session 
n  uch  longer.    Some  Senators, 
Senator    from   Missouri    [Mr. 
,  wish  to  make  short  state- 
that,  in  effect,  is  "it." 
DnlKSEN.    I  thank  the  distin- 
Se  riator. 


FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 


Mr.  MAfcJSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  ad^  awma  today  that  it  ttdjoum  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


( }REAT  FUTURE  OF  THE 
AIRPLANE 


Mr 

and  then 
a  lot  of 

Such  a 
Harold 


SYMINGTON. 


fo; 


Mr.  President,  now 

talk  Is  made  which  clears  up 

on  an  important  subject. 

talk  Is  the  one  made  by  Dr. 

Br}wn,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 


search and  Engineering,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  Military  Aircraft  Systems 
and  Technology  meeting,  at  the  Willard 
Hotel  last  Tuesday,  September  22. 

So  much  misinformation  has  been 
spread  aroimd  about  the  philosophy  of 
this  administration  toward  airplanes 
that  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
particular  attention  to  one  paragraph 
which  reads : 

As  one  indication  of  this.  I  would  note  that 
research  and  development  on  aircraft  aver- 
aged some  $633  million  in  ascal  year  1960-61 
and  some  $760  million  for  fiscal  year  1964-65. 
Procxirement  of  all  aircraft  (strategic,  gen- 
eral piirpose,  naval,  etc.)  averaged  Just  under 
$514  billion  for  fiscal  year  1960  and  fiscal 
year  1961  and  about  $5.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1964  and  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  was  also  much  impressed  with  the 
following  two  paragraphs: 

As  we  all  know,  the  relative  merits  of 
bombers  and  of  missiles  for  strategic  thermo- 
nuclear war  Is  a  matter — to  put  it  mildly — 
of  considerable  controversy.  Without  going 
into  the  detailed  arguments,  let  me  give, 
for  what  it  Is  worth,  my  own  conclusion.  It 
is  that  the  principal  argument  for  bombers  in 
the  strategic  force  (as  opposed  to  reconnais- 
sance aircraft,  or  command  and  control  air- 
craft) is  the  advantage  of  a  mixed  force  in 
the  role  of  assured  destruction.  Diversity  in 
bombardment  platforms  can  force  expensive 
air  defense  expenditures  on  the  part  of  po- 
tential adversaries  and  give  a  measure  of  in- 
surance against  attrition  of  the  missile 
force — remembering  that  bombers  will  prob- 
ably suffer  much  more  attrition  from  partly 
similar,  partly  different,  enemy  actions. 

Bombers  therefore  should  and  will  remain 
in  the  strategic  inventory  In  the  foreseeable 
fut\ire.  But  this  need  not  be  a  convincing 
argument  for  a  new,  large,  specially  designed 
bomber  whose  development  and  deplojmtient 
cost  would  approach  $10  billion.  There  are 
several  alternate  approaches  to  provide  us 
with  a  mixed  bomber  and  a  missile  force 
even  through  the  1970's,  including  retention 
of  existing  aircraft,  adaptation  of  new  ones, 
and  development  of  entirely  new  systems. 
We  must  examine  these  alternates  on  specific 
grounds.  And  in  examining  them  we  need 
a  common  measure  of  effectiveness.  Other- 
wise we  may  again  spend  over  $1.5  billion  on 
a  new  bomber,  as  we  have  on  the  B-70,  only 
to  find  that  the  concept  of  what  constitutes 
the  proper  advanced  bomber,  has  changed  as 
it  did  from  mach  3  at  high  altitude  as  re- 
cently as  1962  to  something  more  like  mach  1 
at  low  altitude  now. 

It  appears  to  me.  having  followed  the 
development  of  the  large  long-range 
bomber  and  other  airplanes  for  23  years, 
that  the  position  of  Director  Brown  is 
logical  and  right.  vw 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  su- 
perb address  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Dirictor  of 
Defkmsx  Rsskarch  and  Engineering,  Be- 
FOBX  THB  American  Institdte  of  Aero- 
NAtmcs  and  Astronautics  Miijtart  Air- 
craft Systems  and  Technologt  Meeting, 
WnXASo  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964 

introduction 
It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  address  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics this  evening,  all  the  more  so  because 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
general    question    of    aircraft    development. 


For  some  time  many  people  have  been  ask- 
ing, "What  ever  happened  to  the  alrplanef> 
The  implication  sometimes  unspoken,  bot 
usually  spoken  with  some  beat,  is  that  we  ia 
the  Defense  Department  have  neglected  th« 
development  and  ignored  the  uses  of  air- 
craft. The  charge  is  principally  aimed  at 
the  strategic  bomber  question — ^where  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  also  mistaken — but  by  implication 
covers  all  kinds  of  aircraft.  I  should  like, 
this  evening,  to  look  back  over  the  last  sev- 
eral  years  and  see  how  our  aircraft  programs 
have  gone.  I  believe  such  an  examination 
proves  that  DOD  interest  in  and  support  of 
aircraft  development  and  procurement  is  and 
has  been  very  high. 

As  one  indication  of  this,  I  would  note 
that  research  and  development  on  aircraft 
averaged  some  $633  million  in  fiscal  year 
1960-61  and  some  $760  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964-65.  Procurement  of  all  aircraft  (stra- 
tegic, general  purpose,  naval,  etc.)  averaged 
Just  under  $5y2  billion  for  fiscal  year  I960 
and  fiscal  year  1961  and  about  $5.8  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  fiscal  year  1965. 

These  are  very  large  amounts,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  increased  over  recent  years 
is  an  illustration  of  the  thesis  that  aircraft 
are  becoming  increasingly  Important  in  our 
general  purpose  forces. 

Before  reviewing  our  progress  over  these 
last  years,  however,  I'd  like  to  point  out  sev- 
eral general  facts  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
our   mutual    concern   over    maintaining  our 
aircraft   development   and   production  base. 
First,    aircraft    costs    have    risen    manifold 
during  the  years  since  World  War  II.  botli 
absolutely  and  per  pound.    Where  each  World 
War  n  P-^F  flew  away  at  about  $86,000  (M 
per  pound) .  each  F-4-B  will  fly  away  at  over 
$75  per  pound.    The  reasons  for  this  Increase, 
of  course,  include  increases  in  the  cost  of 
of  living,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  in- 
dustrial labor  costs,  but  even  more  they  are 
due  to  the  great  increase  in  complexity  built 
into  our  modern  aircraft.    One  result  is  that 
we  can  now  cover  a  wider  range  of  missioiu 
with  greater  productivity  with  fewer  types  of 
aircraft.    A  second  is  that  the  cost  of  produc 
ing  each  of  the  tjTpes  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  Its  equivalent  of  20  years  ago.     Together, 
these  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  In  our  need 
for  and  ability  to  purchase  both  types  and 
numbers  of  aircraft  of  the  highly  sophisti- 
cated types. 

The  relation  between  reducing  aircraft 
system  cost  and  increasing  production  num- 
bers can  be  seen  In  the  large  purchases  of 
smaller  Army  type  aircraft  such  as  the  UH-1 
helicopter.  By  means  of  our  analyses  prior 
to  development,  we  In  the  DOD  are  attempt- 
ing to  hold  aircraft  complexity  to  an  absolute 
minimum  consistent  with  mission  require- 
ments. You  In  industry  face  the  parallel 
challenge  of  holding  the  system  costs  of  air- 
craft dovm  to  a  point  where  we  can  still 
afford  to  buy  them  in  quantity. 

The  next  general  fact  is  that  the  tasks 
which  face  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
continually  broadening.  Where  strategic  air 
warfare  used  to  be  based  only  on  the  manned 
bomber,  of  course,  supplemented  by  shorter 
range  carrier  aviation,  it  now  is  composed 
largely  of  land-  or  sea-based  missiles  having 
an  Intercontinental  capability.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  conflict  spectrum,  our  concern 
over  counterlnsurgency  has  given  rise  to  a 
need  for  units  and  equipment,  including  air- 
craft, specially  designed  for  operation  under 
austere  conditions.  Once  again  the  net  result 
of  these  changes  has  been  to  create  more 
needs  among  which  to  allocate  the  defense 
efforts. 

Aircraft,  both  high  and  low  performance, 
both  simple  and  complex,  have  a  distinct  and 
important  place  in  this  picture.  Decision  as 
to  relative  level  of  effort  to  be  devoted  to  air, 
ground,  sea.  and  counterlnsurgency,  even 
with  the  large  size  of  defense  budgets,  H 
difficult  and  must  consider  all  claimants.    I 
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fhink  It  is  clear  why  the  dollars  available  for 
T^ft  development  and  procurement  have 
SS  to  belong  debated,  thoroughly  Justified. 
^  Sr?ai«  fewer  In  number  than  the  air- 
!^ft  Industry  would  prefer, 
"^iwleris  examine  some  of  the  detaUs  of 
the  rituatlon.    We  can  begin  this  examlna- 
ifon  bv  constructing  a  mental  matrix,  char- 
S-^rSd  in  one  dimension  by  the  kind  of 
!i^t    according    to    purpose:    Attack    or 
r^bine    observation  or  reconnaissance,  air 
H^nse  or  flgbter  aircraft,  and  logistics  or 
^nuDort  aircraft;  characterized  in  a  second 
^;^lon  by  the  area  or  Intercity  of  con- 
flict- Counterlnsurgency.  ground  support  In 
^irward  battle  area,  theater,  sea.  and  con- 
Sental   United   States   and   U.S.S.R.     One 
rould  construct  Intermediate  cases,  or  other 
Zmb    but  even  this  simple  matrix  has  20 
di^ents.    Add  a  third  dimension,  time,  so 
that  one  model  replaces  another,  and  add 
the  possibility  of  several  competitive  Ideas 
for  each  time  period,  purpose,  and  area,  and 
It  is  clear  that  unless  we  use  good  Judgment 
we  can  easUy  have  a  hundred  different  kinds 
of  aircraft  and  stlU  leave  Important  areas 
uncovered     or     Inadequately     covered.     We 
have  tried  to  cover  this  spectrum  with  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  designs,  some  to  do  sev- 
eral Jobs,  since  given   a   good  aeronautical 
design,  proper  armament  and  equipment  can 
adapt  an  aircraft  to  a  number  of  missions. 
attack  aircraft 
To  take  the  lowest  level  first,  and  I  de- 
fine this  to  include  police  action,  counter- 
insurgency  and  levels  up  to  about  that  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  newest  attack  air- 
craft program  is  the  LARA  (light  attack  and 
reconnaissance    aircraft) .    Development    of 
this  aircraft  has  Just  been  Initiated  toward 
the  objectives  of  producing  a  rugged  simple 
aircraft  that  can  be  operated  by  Indigenous 
forces,  with  very  low  maintenance  and  logis- 
tic requirements.    The  most  slgntflcant  tech- 
nical advance  will  be  the  very  short  takeoff 
and  landing  performance  permitting  opera- 
tion with  the  troops  In  a  primitive  environ- 
ment.    In  addition  to  fulfllllng  an  attack 
role  at  the  lower  levels  of  conflict,  the  air- 
plane could  be  used  by  our  own  forces  for 
reconnaissance  helicopter  escort,  and  as  a 
utility  transport. 

For  certain  missions  In  the  lower  levels 
of  military  action,  we  have  recently  fielded 
armed  versions  of  the  UH-1  helicopter  and 
the  Mohawk.  These  aircraft  have  proven 
valuable  in  escort  missions  with  troop-carry- 
ing helicopters  and  for  suppressive  fire  dur- 
ing air  assault  landings. 

Up  the  scale  somewhat,  we  have  modified 
B-26's,  T-28'8,  and  A-l's  for  attack  missions 
in  the  counterlnsurgency  environment.  We 
are  currently  evaluating  a  turboprop  version 
of  the  T-28  (the  YAT-28)  and  a  T-37  modi- 
fied for  light  attack— the  YAT-37. 

For  our  flrstllne  forces,  the  Navy  Is  de- 
veloping the  A-7-A  to  succeed  the  A-4-E.  A 
comprehensive  and  convincing  Navy  study 
indicated  that  attack  capability  could  be 
optimized  by  use  of  a  subsonic  aircraft  of 
advance  design,  doubling  the  A-4-E  range 
and  greatly  Increasing  Its  payload  and  em- 
ploying new  avlonlc  systems  for  accurate 
air-to-ground  delivery.  The  latter  sub- 
system development  Is  being  coordinated 
with  the  advanced  avionics  development  for 
the  P-111. 

Supplementing  the  A-7-A  In  the  attack 
carrier  task  force  we  have  the  A-6-A  now 
entering  the  fleet.  This  will  be  the  first 
truly  all-weather  attack  airplane  for  con- 
ventional ground  attack  against  tactical 
targets. 

Now  entering  the  Air  Force  Inventory  Is 
the  F-4-C.  This  is  a  case  where  an  excel- 
lent air  vehicle  design  has  been  adapted  to 
advantage  for  more  than  one  basic  mission. 
Originally  designed  as  the  F-4-H.  a  Navy 
carrier-based  fighter,  the  F-4-C  version  with 
only  minor  change  Is  being  vised  by  TAG  as 


a  flghter-bcanber.  The  P-4-0  attack  version 
provides  TAG  with  significantly  more  ca- 
pacity than  they  have  with  the  current  F-100. 
P-105  types  being  replaced. 

At  the  top  of  our  tactical  air  stable  we 
will  have  the  versatile  multlmlsslon  F-lll-A 
designed  to  operate  and  sxu-vive  in  the  most 
sophisticated  levels  of  confilct.  Combining 
the  variable  sweep  wing  and  the  after-burn- 
ing turbofan  engine  provides  a  versatility 
never  before  achieved  in  a  fighter-bomber. 
Its  range  or  endurance  represents  more  than 
a  factor  of  two  improvements  over  Its  prede- 
cessors, the  P-4  and  P-105,  and  its  allow- 
able payload  Is  substantially  larger.  In 
fact.  In  imrefueled  range  and  speed  it  will  In 
some  configurations  actxially  outdo  both  the 
B-47  and  B-58,  and  carry  several  bombs  of 
megaton  range.  Intercontinental  unrefueled 
ferry  range  will  eliminate  dependence  on 
fieets  of  tankers  for  ferrying.  Short  takeoff 
and  landing  capabUlty,  with  high  flotation 
win  permit  austere  basing.  And  the  ability 
to  penetrate  deeply  at  low  level  and  high 
speed  will  permit  operation  against  advanced 
fi  cf  discs 

The  P-lll-A  Is  an  essential  addition  to  our 
tactical  air  forces  for  the  rapid  and  flexible 
response  it  affords  the  force  commander  and 
for  larger  scale  wars.  However,  the  F-IH  It- 
self seems  to  me  to  be  more  of  an  aircraft 
than  one  needs  for  close  support  of  ground 
troops.  Though  with  proper  air-ground 
avionics  it  could  do  the  nonnuclear  delivery 
Job  well,  the  times  when  its  range,  payload, 
and  penetration  capability  are  needed  for 
close  support  will  be  rare.  It  therefore  seems 
desirable  to  have  an  aircraft  optimized  for 
close  support  and  attack  at  shorter  ranges, 
and  the  A-7-A  flts  that  bill.  It  fits  that  bill, 
however,  partly  because  of  the  breathing 
space  and  protection  afforded  by  the  P-lll-A 
and  F-lll-B  from  advanced  enemy  action 
in  the  airspace. 

In  covering  and  balancing  the  spectrtun, 
fair-sized  steps  in  size  are  indicated,  say  2.5 
or  3  to  1  in  weight.  A  similar  factor  in  cost 
will  allow  several  times  as  many  of  the 
smaller  aircraft  for  a  given  investment.  This 
edge  In  numbers  can  be  very  Important  for 
close  support.  Interestingly  enough,  there 
Is  a  similar  factor  In  weight  between  the 
A-7-A  and  the  COIN/LARA  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  mission  of  close  support  of 
the  Army  indicates  the  need  for  some  such 
aircraft  on  Its  part.  Whether  this  shoiUd 
be  the  A-7-A,  the  A-7-A  with  an  afterburner 
to  reduce  the  takeoff  distance  as  the  Air 
Force  needs,  or  a  supersonic  aircraft,  or  a 
future  V/STOL  aircraft  remains  to  be  seen. 


strategic   bombers 


The  attack  aircraft  at  the  highest  level  of 
conflict  Is  the  strategic  bomber.  In  recent 
years  considerable  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
upgrading  the  capabilities  of  the  B-52'8  and 
B-58's  of  our  strategic  bomber  forces.  Siz- 
able modiflcation  programs  have  been  funded 
to  tailor  the  B-52  airframe  and  systems  for 
low-level  penetration  imder  enemy  defenses. 
This  essential  work,  in  addition  to  providing 
better  effectiveness  to  our  forces  in  being, 
has  also  provided  basic  design  Information 
to  be  used  in  the  development  of  new  sys- 
tems. I  refer  particularly  to  the  extensive 
testing  In  the  low-level  flight  regime  done 
by  SAC  and  others.  The  F-111  being  de- 
signed for  low-level  penetration  Is  one  sys- 
tem benefltlng  from  such  work. 

fighters 

By  definition,  air  opposition  Is  probable 
only  In  wars  more  highly  organized  than 
counterlnsurgency.  However,  to  cover  all 
contingencies,  aircraft  in  the  class  of  LARA. 
Mohawk,  and  YAT-28/37  can  carry  Sidewind- 
ers and  guns  providing  a  limited  alr-to-alr 
capability. 

In  our  first  line  forces,  the  versatile  P-4 
will  be  the  primary  tactical  alr-to-alr  fighter 
for  the  near  future  time  frame.     Designed 


aa  a  fighter,  the  P-4-B  armed  with  the  Spar- 
row missile  iB  doing  a  creditable  Job  in  the 
fleet  today.  The  AWG-10  flre  control  system, 
now  well  along  In  development  and  soon  to 
be  incorporated  In  the  P-4-B  will  provide  \ia 
with  the  ability  to  engage  very  low  flying 
targets. 

For  the  tactical  air  forces,  F-4-D  and  E  ver- 
sions of  the  F-4-C  are  now  programed.  The 
Improvements  here  will  be  in  the  flre  control 
systems  providing  more  accurate  Iximbing 
and  significant  improvements  in  alr-to-alr 
armament  and  flre  control.  The  Improved 
versions  of  the  F-4  wUl  ultimately  replace 
the  F-102's  now  in  tactical  Inventory. 

In  its  Navy  version,  the  P-lll-B  repre- 
sents a  new  concept  of  alr-to-alr  capability. 
The  Phoenix  missile  and  fire  control  system, 
to  be  Installed  in  this  airplane  will  provide 
missile  and  detection  and  fire  control  sys- 
tems for  acquiring  and  accurately  attacking 
targets  at  distances  well  beyond  current  sys- 
tems. Utilizing  advances  In  radar  and  com- 
puter technology,  the  Phoenix  system  will 
also  have  significantly  increased  target  han-. 
dllng  capability.  The  Inherent  versatility  of 
the  P-111  air  vehicle  provides  the  F-lll-B 
the  ability  to  carry  a  large  complex  fire  con- 
trol system  and  a  potent  load  of  big  mls- 
sUes,  to  loiter  efficiently  for  extended  periods 
of  time  on  combat  patrol  and  yet  to  retain 
mach  2  performance  for  those  circumstances 
where  high  performance  Is  needed. 

The  F-lll-B  has  a  direct  application  to  air 
defense  of  the  continental  United  States  as 
well.  Alternatively  the  YP-12-A  or  A-11 
could  also  give  a  far  more  effective  defense 
against  the  bomber  threat  than  existing  air 
defense  fighters.  Thus,  we  have  two  out- 
standing choices  for  possible  deployment  of  a 
new  CONUS-defense  fighter  should  the 
bomber  threat  require  it.  with  the  preferable 
aircraft  depending  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  threat,  the  existence  of  an  Interconti- 
nental supersonic  Soviet  bomber,  and  the  re- 
cycling capability  of  the  two  aircraft.  We 
should  remember,  though,  that  unless  the 
ballistic  missile  threat  Is  effectively  countered 
bomber  defense  Is  of  limited  usefulness. 

RECONNAISSANCa 

Systems  for  reconnaissance  vary  in  their 
required  capabilities  with  the  level  of  en- 
gagement. Categories  vary  from  the  slmplier 
systems  for  battlefleld  surveUlance,  to  multi- 
sensor  high  performance  systems  for  recon- 
naissance of  interdiction  areas  up  to  the 
strategic  systems  for  specialized  sxirveiUance 
of  large  areas  of  the  world. 

At  the  lowest  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
systems  represented  by  the  new  LOH  (light 
observation  helicopter)  which  like  the  light 
liaison  aircraft,  H-13  helicopters  and  T-€'8 
In  Korea  will  be  used  for  scouting,  battle 
area  surveillance  and  target  spotting.  Based 
with  and  responsive  to  the  ground  units, 
such  systems  provide  ground  commandera 
with  clear  weather  visual  observation  over 
the  Immediate  battle  area. 

The  Mohawk,  now  fielded  In  three  ver- 
sions— photorecon,  IR  surveillance,  and  side- 
looking  radar  surveillance — provides  exten- 
sions of  pure  visual  reconnaissance  with 
additional  sensor  surveillance  and  with 
recorded  data  for  more  Intensive  examina- 
tion and  Interpretation.  The  LARA  will  be 
a  useful  vehicle  for  carrying  reconnalBsance 
sensors  such  as  those  In  the  Mohawk. 

With  the  Tactical  Air  Forces,  the  RF-4-G 
is  the  latest  system  entering  service.  Thla 
combines  a  high  speed,  long  range  airframe 
with  accurate  navigation  and  the  latest  In 
a  multlsensor  Integrated  reconnaissance 
package.  The  RP-4-B  provides  slmUar 
capabilities  for  the  Navy  and  Marines,  with 
somewhat  less  advanced  sensors. 

R)r  more  extensive  coverage  the  Navy  now 
is  getting  the  RA-5-G — ^reconnaissance  ver- 
sion of  the  A-6  heavy  attack  bomber.  This 
will  work  with  a  highly  automated  shipboard 
system  for  rapid  processing  and  correlation 
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cent  years:  The  F-Hl-A/B,  the  YF-12-A. 
the  A-7-A,  the  SR-71,  the  COIN/LARA,  and 
the  C-141. 

As  we  all  know,  the  relative  merits  of 
bombers  and  of  missiles  for  strategic  ther- 
monuclear war  Is  a  matter— to  put  It 
mildly — of  considerable  controversy.  With- 
out going  into  the  detailed  arguments,  let 
me  give,  for  what  It  Is  worth,  my  own  con- 
clusion. It  Is  that  the  principal  argument 
for  bombers  in  the  strategic  force  (as  op- 
posed to  reconnaissance  aircraft,  or  com- 
mand and  control  aircraft)  Is  the  advantage 
of  a  mixed  force  In  the  role  of  assured 
destruction.  Diversity  In  bombardment 
platforms  can  force  expensive  air  defense 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  potential  ad- 
versaries and  give  a  measure  of  Insurance 
against  attrition  of  the  missile  force — re- 
membering that  bombers  will  probably  suffer 
much  more  attrition  from  partly  similar, 
partly  different,  enemy  actions. 

Bombers  therefore  should  and  will  remain 
In  the  strategic  Inventory  In  the  foreseeable 
future.    But  this  need  not  be  a  convincing 
argument  for  a  new,  large,  specially  designed 
bomber  whose  development  and  deployment 
cost  would  approach  $10  billion.     There  are 
several   alternate   approaches   to  provide  us 
with  a  mixed  bomber  and  missile  force  even 
through   the    1970's,   Including  retention   of 
existing   aircraft,   adaptation   of   new    ones, 
and  development  of   entirely   new  systems. 
We  must  examine  these  alternates  on  spe- 
cific grounds.     And  In  examining  them  we 
need    a   common    measure   of    effectiveness. 
Otherwise  we  may  again  spend  over  $1.5  bil- 
lion   on    a    new    bomber,    as    we    have    on 
the  B-70.  only  to  find  that  the  concept  of 
what  constitutes  the  proper  advanced  bomb- 
er has  changed  as  It  did  from  mach  3  at 
high  altitude  as  recently  as  1962  to  some- 
thing more  like  mach  1  at  low  altitude  now. 
Aircraft  designers    and   producers   should 
not  let"  the  controversy  about  the  role  of  air- 
craft in  strategic  thermonuclear  war  distract 
them,  nor  shoiild  they  distract  the  Defense 
Department   from  the    job    of    making    our 
future  and  present   generations  of  aircraft 
more  effective.     How?     By  working  on  air- 
craft characteristics   and   on   equipment   to 
give  us  a  real  tactical  reconnaissance,  target 
location,  and  recognition  capability;  by  pro- 
ducing missiles  which  can  be  delivered  from 
aircraft  on  tactical  targets  with  extremely 
small  CEP — or  even  to  hit  the  target  most 
of  the  time;  by  developing  a  host  of  aero- 
nautical   advances    including    V/STOL    air- 
craft, which  I  believe  is  likely  to  be  Incor- 
porated In  some  fraction  of  our  Inventory  In 
the  future. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  airplane?  It 
has  grown  In  importance  In  our  general-pur- 
pose forces.  What  will  happen?  That  de- 
pends largely  on  how  good  a  Job  you  do  In 
making  aircraft  more  reliable,  economical, 
and  effective. 


CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

RETIREMENT    ACT    OF    1964    FOR 

CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1526,  H.R.  8427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8427)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  for  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 


There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiue 
and  Insert: 

TTTLE  I TITLE  AND  DETlNlTrONS 

Part  A— Title 
Sec.   101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees". 

Part  B — Definitions 
Sec.  111.  When  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency; 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence;  and 

(3)  "Qualifying  service"  means  service 
performed  as  a  participant  In  the  system 
or.  in  the  case  of  service  prior  to  designation, 
service  determined  by  the  Director  to  have 
been  performed  In  carrying  out  duties  de- 
scribed In  section  203. 

title    n THE    CEKTRAL    INTELLIGENCE    AOKNCT 

RETIREMENT     AND     DISABILITY     SYSTEM 

Part  A^Eatablishment  of  ayatem 
Rules  and  Regulations 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Director  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regvdatlons  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
for  a  limited  number  of  employees,  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  system;  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  become  effective  after  approv- 
al by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  administer  the  sys- 
tem In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  with  the  principles  established 
by  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  Interests  of  the  security  of  the 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  In  order  further  to  Implement 
the  proviso  of  section  102(d)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  as  amended  (60 
U.S.C.  403(d)  (3) ).  that  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting Intelligence  sources  and  method* 
from  unauthorized  disclosure,  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  USC.  1001  et  seq.)  or 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  any  determina- 
tions by  the  Director  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final 
and  conclusive  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
any  court. 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Fund 
Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Director. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  Is  referred  to  hereafter 
as  the  fvmd. 

Participants 

Sec.  203.  The  Director  may  designate  from 
time  to  time  sucly^gency  officers  and  em- 
ployees whose  duttes  are  determined  by  the 
Director  to  be  (1)  In  support  of  Agency  ac- 
tivities abroad  hazardous  to  life  or  health  or 
(11)    so   specialized  because   of   security  re- 
quirements as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  normal  government  employment,  here- 
after referred  to  as  participants,  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  system. 
Any  participant  who  has  completed  fifteen 
years  of  service  with  the  Agency  and  whose 
career  at  that  time  \s  adjudged  by  the  Di- 
rector to  be  qualifying  for  the  system  may 
elect  to  remain  a  participant  of  such  sys- 
tem for  the  duration  of  his  employment  by 
the  Agency  and  such  election  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  or  approval  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 
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Annuitants 
o-n  204    (a)  Annuitants  shaU  be  partlcl- 
^«who'  are  receiving  annuities  from  the 
S!n?  wid  all  persons.   Including   surviving 
^«    and    hu^ands.    widows,    dependent 
^l^^en  children,  and  beneficiaries  of  par- 
^M^nZ'or   annuitants  who  shaU  become 
StSed  to  receive  annuities  In  accordance 
^th  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Si  When  used  In  this  Act  the  term— 
n  "Widow"  means  the  surviving  wife  of 
.  iirtlclpant  who  was  married  to  such  par- 
MMDsnt  for  at  least  two  years  Immediately 
^SSSng  his  death  or  Is  the  mother  of  Issue 
Silage  to  the  participant. 

(2)  "Dependent  widower"  means  the  sur- 
^vlDK  husband  of  a  participant  who  was 
mlrrled  to  such  participant  for  at  least  two 
feus  immediately  preceding  her  death  or  Is 
the  father  of  Issue  by  marriage  to  the  par- 
tirinant  and  who  Is  Incapable  of  self-support 
hv  reason  of  mental  or  physical  dlsabUlty, 
and  who  received  more  than  one-half  of  his 
support  from  such  participant. 

(3)  "Child",  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
221  and  232  of  this  Act.  means  an  unmarried 
child    including   (1)    an  adopted  child,  and 
(in  a  stepchild  or  recognized  natural  child 
who  received  more  than  one-half  of  his  sup- 
Dort  from  and  lived  with  the  participant  In 
a  regular  parent-child   relationship,   under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  such  unmarried 
child  regardless  of  age  who  because  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability  Incurred  before  age 
eighteen  is  incapable  of  self-support  or  such 
unmarried     child     between     eighteen     and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  Is  a  student 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
or  training  In  residence  In  a  high   school, 
trade  school,  technical  or  vocational  Insti- 
tute, junior   college,  college,   university,   or 
comparable  recognized  educational  Institu- 
tion    A  child  whose  twenty-first  birthday 
occurs  prior  to  July  1  or  after  August  31  of 
any  calendar  year,  and  while  he  is  regularly 
pursuing  such  a  course  of  study  or  training, 
lihall  be  deemed  for  the   purposes  of  this 
paragraph  and   section  221(e)    of  this   Act 
to  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  on 
the  first  day  of  July  following  such  birthday. 
A  child  who  Is  a  student  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  dvirlng  any 
Interim  between  school  years  If  the  Interim 
does  not  exceed  foxir  months  and  If  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  that  he 
has  a  bona  fide  Intention  of  continuing  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  or  training  In  the 
same  or  different  school  during  the  school 
aemester   (or  other   period  Into  which  the 
Bchool  year  Is  divided)   Inunedlately  foUow- 
Ing  the  interim. 

Part  B — Compulsory  contributions 
Sec.  211.  (a)  Six  and  one-half  per  centum 
of  the  basic  salary  received  by  each  par- 
ticipant shall  be  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  annuities,  cash  benefits,  re- 
funds and  allowances.  An  equal  sum  shall 
also  be  contributed  from  the  respective  ap- 
propriation or  fund  which  is  used  for  pay- 
ment of  his  salary.  The  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld  from  basic  salary  together  with 
the  amounts  so  contributed  from  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  shall  be  deposited  by  the 
Agency  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 

(b)  Each  participant  shall  be  deemed  to 
consent  and  agree  to  such  deductions  from 
basic  salary,  and  payment  less  such  deduc- 
tions shall  be  a  full  and  complete  discharge 
and  acqultance  of  all  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever  for  all  regular  services  during  the 
period  covered  by  such  payment,  except  the 
right  to  the  benefits  to  which  he  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  affecting  the  Individ- 
ual's salary. 

Part  C — Computation  of  annuities 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  annuity  of  a  participant 
shall  be  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  his  aversige 
basic  salary  for  the  highest  five  consecutive 


years  of  service,  for  which  f\ill  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  fund,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five,  of  service  credit  obtained  In  accordance 
vrtth  the  provisions  of  sections  251  and  252. 
In  determining  the  aggregate  period  of  serv- 
ice upon  which  the  annuity  Is  to  be  based, 
the  fractional  part  of  a  month,  If  any,  shall 
not  be  counted. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  any  married 
participant  may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
annuity  and  to  provide  for  an  annuity  pay- 
able to  his  wife  or  her  husband,  commencing 
on  the  date  following  such  participant's 
death  and  terminating  upon  the  death  or 
remarriage  of  such  surviving  wife  or  hus- 
band. The  annuity  payable  to  the  surviving 
wife  or  husband  after  such  participant's 
death  shall  be  55  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  participant's  annuity  computed  as 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (a)  cxf  this  section, 
up  to  the  full  amount  of  such  annuity  speci- 
fied by  him  as  the  base  for  the  survivor 
benefits.  The  annuity  of  the  participant 
making  such  election  shall  be  reduced  by 
21/2  per  centum  of  any  amount  up  to  $3,600 
he  specified  as  the  base  for  the  survivor 
benefit  plus  10  per  centum  of  any  amount 
over  $3,600  so  specified. 

(c)(1)  If  an  annuitant  dies  and  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband  and  by  a  child 
or  children,  In  addition  to  the  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  surviving  wife  or  husband,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  child 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of:  (I)  40 
per  centum  of  the  annuitant's  average  basic 
salary,  as  determined  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children;  (11)  $600;  or  (Ul)  $1,800  divided 
by  the  number  of  children. 

(2)  If  an  annuitant  dies  and  Is  not  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband  but  by  a  child 
or  children,  each  surviving  child  shall  be 
paid  an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of 
(1)  50  per  centum  of  the  annuitant's  aver- 
age basic  salary,  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  divided  by  the 
nvunber  of  children;  (11)  $720;  or  (ill)  $2,160 
divided  by  the  number  of  children. 

(d)  If  a  surviving  wife  or  husband  dies  or 
the  annuity  of  a  child  Is  terminated,  the 
annuities  of  any  remaining  children  shall 
be  recomputed  and  paid  &s  though  such  wife, 
husband,  or  child  had  not  survived  the  par- 
ticipant. 

(e)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  child  under 
paragraph  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
begin  on  the  day  sifter  the  participant  dies, 
and  such  annuity  or  any  right  thereto  shall 
terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  be- 
fore (1)  his  attaining  age  eighteen  unless 
Incapable  of  self-support,  (2)  his  becoming 
capable  of  self-support  after  age  eighteen, 
(3)  his  marriage,  or  (4)  his  death,  except 
that  the  annuity  of  a  child  who  Is  a  student 
as  described  In  section  204(b)  (3)  of  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  (1)  his  mturlage.  (2)  his  death,  (3) 
his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student,  or  (4) 
his  attaining  age  twenty-one. 

(f)  Any  unmarried  participant  retiring 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  found 
by  the  Director  to  be  in  good  health  may  at 
the  time  of  retirement  elect  a  reduced  an- 
nuity. In  lieu  of  the  annuity  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  designate  In  writing  a  person 
having  an  Insurable  Interest  (as  that  term 
Is  used  In  section  9(h)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  VS.C.  2259(h)))  in  the 
participant  to  receive  an  annuity  after  the 
participant's  death.  The  annuity  payable 
to  the  participant  making  such  election  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  an  annuity 
computed  as  provided  In  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  by  5  per  centum  of  an  an- 
nuity so  computed  for  each  full  five  years 
the  person  designated  Is  younger  than  the 
participant,  but  such  total  redudtasasa^^ll 
not  exceed  40  per  centum.  The  annuity  of  a 
svu-vlvor   designated   under   this   paragraph 


shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  reduced  an- 
nuity computed  as  prescribed  above.  The 
annuity  payable  to  a  beneficiary  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  begin 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  after 
the  participant  dies.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
surviving  beneficiary  all  payments  shall  cease 
and  no  further  annuity  payments  authorized 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  due  or  payable. 

Part  D — Benefits  accruing  to  certain 
participants 

Retirement  for  Disability  or  Incapacity — 

Medical  Examination — ^Recovery 
Sec.  231.  (a)  Any  participant  who  has  live 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  Is  credited  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  section  251  or  252(a)(2),  Eind 
who  becomes  totally  disabled  or  incapaci- 
tated for  useful  and  efficient  service  by  rea- 
son of  disease.  Illness,  or  Injury  not  due  to 
vicious  habits.  Intemperance,  or  willful  mis- 
conduct on  his  part,  shall,  upon  his  own  ap- 
plication or  upon  order  of  the  Director,  be 
retired  on  an  annuity  computed  as  prescribed 
in  section  221.  If  the  disabled  or  Incapac- 
itated participant  Is  under  sixty  and  has  lees 
than  twenty  years  of  service  credit  toward 
his  retirement  under  the  system  at  the  time 
he  Is  retired,  his  annuity  shall  be  computed 
on  the  assumption  that  he  has  had  twenty 
years  of  service,  but  the  additional  service 
credit  that  may  accrue  to  a  participant  un- 
der this  provision  shall  In  no  case  exceed 
the  difference  between  his  age  at  the  time 
of  retirement  and  age  sixty,  but  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  increase  the  annuity  of  any 
survivor. 

(b)  In  each  case,  the  participant  shall  be 
given  a  medical  examination  by  one  or  more 
duly  qualified  physicians  or  surgeons  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  to  conduct  examina- 
tions, and  disability  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  al 
such  physicians  or  surgeons.    Unless  the  dis- 
ability Is  permanent,  like  examinations  shall 
be  made  annually  until  the  annuitant  has 
reached  the  statutory  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  his  grade  as  provided  In  section  235. 
If  the  Director  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the   advice  of   one   or   more  duly  qualified 
physicians  or  surgeons  conducting  such  ex- 
aminations that  an  annuitant  has  recovered 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  retm-n  to  duty,  the 
annuitant  may  apply  for  reinstatement  or 
reappointment   in   the   Agency   within   one 
year  from  the  date  his  recovery  Is  determined. 
Upon  application  the  Director  may  reinstate 
any  such  recovered  disability  ann\iltant  in 
the  grade  In  which  he  was  serving  at  time 
of  retirement,  or  the  Director  may.  taking 
Into    consideration    the    age,    qualifications, 
and  experience  of  such  annuitant,  and  the 
present  grade  of  his  contemporaries  In  the 
Agency,  appoint  him  to  a  grade  higher  than 
the  one  In  which  he  was  serving  prior  to 
retirement.     Payment  of  the  annuity  shall 
continue  until  a  date  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the   examination  showing  recovery 
or  until  the  date  of  reinstatement  or  re- 
appointment  In   the   Agency,    whichever   Is 
earlier.     Fees   for   examinations   under    this 
provision,  together  with  reasonable  traveling 
and  other  expenses  Incurred  In  order  to  sub- 
mit to  examination,  shall   be   paid  out  of 
the  fund.    If  the  annuitant  falls  to  submit 
to  examination  as  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, payment  of  the  annuity  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  continuance  of  the  disability 
Is   satisfactorily  established. 

(c)  If  a  recovered  disability  annuitant 
whose  annuity  is  discontinued  Is  for  any 
reason  not  reinstated  or  reappointed  In  the 
Agency,  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
separated  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph* 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  234  as  of  the  date  he 
was  retired  for  disability  and  he  shall,  after 
the  discontinuance  of  the  disability  annuity, 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that  section 
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aectlbn  241  (a)  except  that  he  may  elect 
Iretlrement  In  accordance  with  the 
of  section  233  If  he  can  qualify 
provlslonfl. 

participant   shall   be   entitled   to 

annuity  tinder  this  Act  and  com- 

for  injury  or  disability  to  himself 

Federal  Employees'  Ck>mpensation 

e^tember  7.    1916,   as  amended    (5 

et  seq.),  covering  the  same  period 

This  provision  shall  not  bar  the 

claimant  to  the  greater  benefit 

by   either   Act   for    any   part   of 

period  of  time.    Neither  this  pro- 

any   provision   of   the   said   Act 

7,    1916.    as    amended,    shall 

as  to  deny  the  right  of  any 

to  receive  an  annuity  under  this 
of  his  own  services  and  to  re- 
con^urrently  any  payment  under  such 
S4ptember  7,  1916,  as  amended,  by 
Jie  death  of  any  other  person. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
_,.  the  right  of  any  person  en- 
annuity  iinder  this  Act  shall  not 
because  such  person  has  received 
3f  compensation  tn  a  lump  sum  un- 
14    of   the   Federal    Employees' 
n  Act  of  September  7.  1916,  as 
(5  U.S.C.  764),  except  that  where 
is  payable  on  account  of  the 
disa(>llity  for  which  compensation  under 
has  been  paid,  so  much  of  such 

as  has  been  paid  for  any  period 

beyond  the  date  such  annuity  be- 

,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 

shall  be  refunded  to  the  De- 

of  Labor,  to  be  paid  into  the  Fed- 

m'  compensation  fund.     Before 

shall  receive  such  annuity  he 

,   refund  to  the  Department  of  La- 

&  nount  representing  such  commuted 

for  such  extended  period,  or   (2) 

the    deduction    of    such    amount 

annuity  payable  to  him  under  this 

amoimt  shall  be  transmitted  to 

for  reimbursement  to  such 

Diductions  from  such  annuity  may  be 

accrued  and  accruing  payments, 

prorated  against  and  paid  from 

payments  in  such  manner  as  the 

of  Labor  shall  determine,  when- 

that  the  financial  circumstances 

are  such  as  to  warrant  such 

refunding. 

Death  in  Service 

.  (a)  In  case  a  participant  dies  and 

for  annuity  is  payable  under  the 

of   this   Act,   his  contribution   to 

with    interest   at   the   rates   pre- 

sections  241(a)   and  281(a),  shall 

In  the  order  of  precedence  shown 

.  241(b). 

a  participant,  who  has  at  least  five 

lervice  credit  toward  retirement  un- 

lystem,  excluding  military  or  naval 

Is  credited  In  accordance  with 

of  section  251  or  252(a)(2). 

separation  or  retirement  from  the 
,_J  is  survived  by  a  vddow  or  a  de- 
widower,  as  defined  in  section  204, 
or  dependent  widower  shall  be 
an  annuity  equal  to  55  per  centum 
annuity  computed  in  accordance  with 

of  section  221(a).     The  an- 

such  widow  or  dependent  widower 

on  the  date  following  death 

pkrticlpant  and  shall  terminate  upon 

remarriage  of   the   widow  or   de- 

vrtdower,   or   upon    the   dependent 

becoming  capable  of  self-support. 

participant  who  has  at  least  five 

service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 

system,  excluding  military  or  naval 

1  hat  is  credited  in  accordance  with 

of  section  251  or  252(a)(2). 

separation  or  retirement  from  the 

is  survived  by  a  wife  or  a  hus- 

a  child  or  children,  each  surviving 

be  entitled  to  an  annuity  com- 
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puted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  221  (c)(1).  The  child's  annuity  shall 
begin  and  be  terminated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  221(e).  Upon  the 
death  of  the  surviving  wife  or  husband  or 
termination  of  the  annuity  of  a  child,  the 
annuities  of  any  remaining  children  shall  be 
recomputed  and  paid  as  though  such  wife  or 
hiisband  or  child  had  not  survived  the  par- 
ticipant. 

(d)  If  a  participant  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  is  credited  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  251  or  252(a)(2). 
dies  before  separation  or  retirement  from 
the  Agency  and  is  not  survived  by  a  wife  or 
husband,  but  by  a  child  or  children,  each 
siu-viving  chUd  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  221(c)  (2).  The  child's  an- 
nuity shall  begin  and  terminate  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  221(e). 
Upon  termination  of  the  annuity  of  a  child, 
the  annuities  of  any  remaining  children 
shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  though  that 
child  had  never  been  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit. 

Voluntary  Retirement 

Sec.  233.  Any  participant  In  the  system  who 
is  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  ren- 
dered twenty  years  of  service  may  on  his 
own  application  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Director  be  retired  from  the  Agency  and  re- 
ceive benefits  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  221  provided  he  has  not 
less  than  ten  years  of  service  with  the 
Agency  of  which  at  least  five  shall  have  been 
qualifying  service. 

Discontinued  Service  Benefits 
Sec.  234.  (a)  Any  participant  who  sepa- 
rates from  the  Agency  after  having  per- 
formed not  less  than  five  years  of  service 
with  the  Agency,  may,  upon  separation  from 
the  Agency  or  at  any  time  prior  to  be- 
coming eligible  for  an  annuity,  elect  to  have 
his  contributions  to  the  fund  returned  to 
him  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  241,  or  (except  In  cases  where  the 
Director  determines  that  separation  was 
based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  the  ground  of 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States)  to  leave  his 
contributions  In  the  fund  and  receive  an  an- 
nuity, computed  as  prescribed  in  section  221, 
commencing  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

(b)  If  a  participant  who  hias  qualified  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  to  receive  a  deferred  an- 
nuity commencing  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  dies 
before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-two  his  con- 
tributions to  the  fund,  with  interest,  shall  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  241  and  281. 

Mandatory  Retirement 
Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Director  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion place  In  a  retired  status  any  partici- 
pant who  has  completed  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  or  who  is  at  least  fifty  years 
of  age  and  has  completed  at  least  twenty 
years  of  service,  provided  such  participant  has 
not  less  than  ten  years  of  service  with  the 
Agency  of  which  at  least  five  shall  have  been 
qualifying  service.  If  so  retired,  such  partici- 
pant shall  receive  retirement  benefits  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  221. 

(b)  Any  participant  in  the  system  receiv- 
ing compensation  at  the  rate  of  grade  OS-18 
or  above  shall  be  automatically  separated 
from  the  Agency  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  Any  participant  In  the  system  re- 
ceiving compensation  at  a  rate  less  than 
grade  GS-18  shall  be  automatically  separated 
from  the  Agency  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty.  Such  separation  shall  be  effective  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which  a  partici- 
pant reaches  age  sixty  or  sixty-five,  as  speci- 
fied in  this  section,  but  whenever  the  Direc- 
tor shall  determine  It  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest, he  may  extend  such  participant's  serv- 


participant  separated  under  the  provisioQa  tf 
this  section  who  has  completed  five  yean  ai 
Agency  service  shall  receive  retirement  ben*. 


fits  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  lec- 
tlon  221  of  this  Act. 

Limitation  on  Number  of  Retirements 
Sec.  238.  The  n\unber  of  participants  r*. 
tiring  on  an  annuity  pursuant  to  sectiom 
233,  234,  and  235  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  of  four  hundred  diiring  the  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1969,  nor  a  total  of  too 
hundred  during  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1969.  and  ending  on  June  30,  1974. 

Part  E — Dispoaition  of  contributioju  and  (ti. 
terest  in  excess  of  benefits  received 

Sec.  241.  (a)  'Whenever  a  participant  be- 
comes  separated  from  the  Agency  without  be- 
coming eligible  for  an  annuity  or  a  deferred 
annuity  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  total  amount  of  contrlbutioni 
from  his  salary  with  interest  thereon  at  4 
per  centum  per  annima  to  December  31, 1947, 
and  3  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter  com- 
pounded annually  to  December  31.  1956  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  participant  separated  frtaa 
the  Agency  before  he  has  completed  five  yean 
of  service,  to  the  date  of  separation)  and 
proportionately  for  the  period  served  during 
the  year  of  separation  including  all  contribu- 
tions made  during  or  for  such  period,  except 
as  provided  in  section  281,  shall  be  returned 
to  him. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  total  contribu- 
tions of  a  retired  participant,  other  than 
voluntary  contributions  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  281.  with  In- 
terest at  the  rates  provided  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  added  thereto,  exceed  the  total 
amount  returned  to  such  participant  or  to  an 
annuitant  claiming  through  him,  in  the  fcam 
of  annuities,  the  excess  of  the  accumulated 
contributions  over  the  accumulated  annuity 
pajrments  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  or- 
der of  precedence,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  valid  claim  therefor,  and  such  payment 
shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  per- 
son: 

(1)  To  the  beneficiary  or  beneflclarlei 
designated  by  such  participant  in  writing  to 
the  Director; 

(2)  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary  to  the 
siirviving  wife  or  husband  of  such  partld- 
pant; 

(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  participant  and  descendant! 
of  deceased  children  by  representation; 

4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents  of 
such  participant  or  the  survivor  of  them; 

(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  participant; 

(6)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next  of 
kin  of  such  participant  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Director  in  his  Judgment  to  be  legally 
entitled  thereto. 

(c)  No  pa3mient  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (b)  (6)  of  this  section  until  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  death 
of  the  retired  participant  or  his  surviving 
annuitant. 

Part  F — Period  of  service  for  annuities 
Computation  of  Length  of  Service 

Sec.  251.  For  the  pmpose  of  this  Act,  the 
period  of  service  of  a  participant  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  he  becomes  a  par- 
ticipant under  the  provisi<;)ns  of  this  Act.  but 
all  periods  of  separation  from  the  Agency  and 
so  much  of  any  leaves  of  absence  without  pay 
as  may  exceed  six  months  in  the  aggregate 
In  any  calendar  year  shall  be  excluded,  ex- 
cept leaves  of  absence  while  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  and  leaves  of  absence 
granted  participants  while  performing  active 
and  honorable  military  or  naval  service  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
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Prior  Service  Credit  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  participant  who 

o      «2   (a)  A  participant  may,  subject  to  ^  eligible  for  and  receives  retired   pay  on 

SBC.  252.  (a)  A  pai  t     H  ,n„,,,d-  ,n  hiB  account  of  a  service-connected  disability  In- 
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Part  H — Retired  participants  recalled,  rein- 
stated, or  reappointed  in  the  Agency,  or 
reemployed  in  the  Government 

Recall 
Sec.  271.   (a)   The  Director  may.  with  the 


^CT^^ent,  prior  to  becoming  a  participant; 

'"(2)  active  and  honorable  military  or  naval 
JUce  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
?v!rDS  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 
ortor  to  the  date  of  the  separation  upon 
which  title  to  annuity  Is  based. 

(b)  A  participant  may  obtain  prior  civilian 
«rvice  credit  In   accordance  with   the  pro 


or  Is  awarded  under  chapter  67  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  period  of  such 
military  or  naval  service  shall  be  Included. 
No  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be  re- 
quired in  connection  with  military  or  naval 
service  credited  to  a  participant  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section. 

(f)    Notwithstanding   any   other   provision 


visions  of  paragraph    (a)(1)    of  this  section     ^^  ^j^j^  section  or  section  253  any  military 
bv  making  a  special  contribution  to  the  fund     service  (other  than  military  service  covered 

eflual  to  the  percentage  of  his  basic  annual  ■  -  -  • 

salary  for  each  year  of  service  for  which 
credit  Is  sought  specified  with  respect  to  such 
vear  in  the  table  relating  to  employees  con- 
tained in  section  4(c)  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(c)).  together 
with  interest  computed  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4(e)  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(e)). 
Any  such  participant  may,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  determined  In  each  In- 
stance by  the  Director,  pay  such  special  con- 
tributions In  Installments. 

(c)(1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  under 
some  other  Government  retirement  system 
becomes  a  participant  In  the  system  by  direct 
transfer,  such  oflacer  or  employee's  total  con- 
tributions and  deposits,  including  Interest 
accrued  thereon,  except  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  such  officer  or  employee 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  system.  Each 
such  ofiBcer  or  employee  shall  be  deemed  to 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  such  funds  and 
such  transfer  shall  be  a  complete  discharge 
and  acquittance  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  other  Goverrunent  retirement 
fund  on  account  of  service  rendered  prior  to 
becoming  a  participant  in  the  system. 

(2)  No  participant,  whose  contributions 
are  transferred  to  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c)(1)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  required  to  make  con- 
tributions in  addition  to  those  transferred 
for  periods  of  service  for  which  full  contribu- 
tions were  made  to  the  other  Government 
retirement  fund,  nor  shall  any  refund  be 
made  to  any  such  participant  on  account  of 
contributions  made  during  any  period  to  the 
other  Goverrunent  retirement  fund  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  fixed  for  employees  by 
section  4(c)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (6  U.S.C.  2254(c))  for  contributions  to 
the  fimd. 

(3)  No  participant,  whose  contributions 
are  transferred  to  the  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c)(1)  of 
this  section,  shall  receive  credit  for  periods 
of  service  for  which  a  refund  of  contributions 
has  been  made,  or  for  which  no  contribu- 
tions were  made  to  the  other  Government 
retirement  fund.  A  participant  may.  how- 
ever, obtain  credit  for  such  prior  service  by 
making  a  special  contribution  to  the  fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  No  participant  may  obtain  prior  civil- 
ian service  credit  toward  retirement  under 
the  system  for  any  period  of  civilian  service 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  Is  receiving  or  will 
in  the  future  be  entitled  to  receive  any  an- 
nuity under  another  retirement  system  cov- 
ering civilian  personnel  of  the  Government. 

(e)  A  participant  may  obtain  prior  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  credit  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  by  applying  for  It  to  the  Direc- 
tor prior  to  retirement  or  separation  from 
the  Agency.  However.  In  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  Is  eligible  for  and  receives  re- 
tired pay  on  account  of  military  or  naval 
service,  the  period  of  service  upon  which  such 
retired  pay  is  based  shall  not  be  included. 


by  military  leave  with  pay)   performed  by  a 
participant  after  December  1956  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  the  aggregate  period 
of  service  upon  which  an  annuity  payable 
under  this  Act  to  such  participant  or  to  his 
widow  or  child  is  to  be  based,  if  such  partici- 
pant or  widow  or  child  is  entitled  (or  would 
upon  proper  application  be  entitled)   at  the 
time  of  such  determination,  to  monthly  old- 
age  or  survivors'  benefits  under  section  202  of 
the    Social    Security    Act,    as    amended    (42 
U.S.C.  402) ,  based  on  such  participant's  wages 
and  self-employment  Income.    If  in  the  case 
of  the  participant  or  widow  such  military 
service  Is  not  excluded  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  but  upon  attaining  age  sixty-two, 
he  or  she  becomes  entitled  (or  would  upon 
proper  application  be  entitled)  to  such  bene- 
fits,   the   aggregate    period   of   service   upon 
which  such  annuity  Is  based  shall  be  redeter- 
mined, effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  he  or  she  attains  such  age, 
so  as  to  exclude  such  service. 
Credit  for  Service  While  on  Military  Leave 
Sec.  253.   (a)    A  participant  who,  during 
the  period  of  any  war.  or  of  any  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President  or 
declared  by  the  Congress,  has  left  or  leaves 
his   position   to   enter   the  military   service 
shall  not  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  as  separated  from  his  Agency  posi- 
tion by  reason  of  such  military  service,  unless 
he  shall  apply  for  and  receive  a  refund  of 
contributions  under  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
such  participation  shall  not  be  considered  as 
retaining   his   Agency  position   beyond   De- 
cember 31,    1956,   or   the   expiration   of   five 
years    of   such    military    service,    whichever 
is  later. 

(b)  Contributions  shall  not  be  required 
covering  periods  of  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Agency  granted  a  pairtlclpant  while  i>erf  orm- 
ing  active  military  or  naval  service  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  G\iard  of  the  United  States. 

Part  G — Moneys 
Estimate  of  Appropriations  Needed 
Sec.  261.  The  Director  shall  prepare  the 
estimates  of  the  annual  appropriations  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  ftmd,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  made  actuarial  valuations  of  the 
fvmd  at  Intervals  of  five  years,  or  oftener  if 
deemed  necessary  by  him. 

Investment  of  Moneys  In  the  Fund 
Sue.  262.  The  Director  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
vest from  time  to  time  in  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  such  portions 
of  the  fund  as  in  his  Judgment  may  not  be 
lnunediately  required  for  the  payment  of 
annuities,  cash  benefits,  refunds,  and  allow- 
ances, and  the  income  derived  from  such  in- 
vestments shall  constitute  a  part  of  such 
fund. 

Attachment  of  Moneys 

Sec.  263.  None  of  the  moneys  mentioned  in 
this  Act  shall  be  assignable  either  in  law 
or  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process. 


he  shall  determine  such  recall  is  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

(b)  Any  such  j>articlpant  recalled  to  duty 
In  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  or 
reinstated  or  reappointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  231(b)  shall,  while 
so  serving,  be  entitled  In  lieu  of  his  annuity 
to  the  full  salary  of  the  grade  in  which  he  is 
serving.  During  such  service,  he  shall  make 
contributions  to  the  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  211.  When  he  re- 
verts to  his  retired  status,  his  annuity  shall 
be  determined  anew  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  221. 

Reemplojrment 
Sec.  272.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  participant  retired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not,  by  reason  of 
his  retired  status,  be  barred  from  employ- 
ment In  Federal  Government  service  In  any 
appointive  position  for  which  he  Is  qualified. 
An  annuitant  so  reemployed  shall  serve  at 
the  will  of  the  appwlntlng  officer. 

Reemployment  Compensation 
Sec.  273.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  annuitant  who  has  re- 
tired under  this  Act  and  who  is  employed  in 
the  Federal  Government  service  in  any  ap- 
pointive position  either  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his 
annuity  payable  under  this  Act.  but  there 
shall  be  deducted  from  his  salary  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the  period 
of  actual  employment. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  under 
this  section,  such  overpayment  shall  be  re- 
covered by  withholding  the  amount  involved 
from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reemployed 
aiuiuitant.  or  from  any  other  moneys,  in- 
cluding his  annuity,  payable  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Part  I — Voluntary  contributions 

Sbx;.  281.  (a)  Any  participant  may.  at  his 
option  and  imder  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  deposit  addi- 
tional siuns  in  multiples  of  1  per  centum  of 
his  basic  salary,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  such  salary,  which  amounts  to- 
gether with  interest  at  3  per  centvun  per 
annum,  compounded  annually  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  proportionately  for  the  period 
served  dvuing  the  year  of  his  retirement,  in- 
cluding all  contributions  made  dvirlng  or 
for  such  period,  shall,  at  the  date  of  his  re- 
tirement and  at  his  election,  be — 

(1)  returned  to  him  in  a  lump  sum; 

(2)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity; 

(3)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity  for  himself  and  to  provide  for  a  cash 
payment  on  his  death  to  a  beneficiary  whose 
name  shall  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  Di- 
rector by  the  participant;  or 

(4)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity  for  himself  and  a  life  annuity  com- 
mencing on  his  death  payable  to  a  bene- 
ficiary whose  name  shall  be  notified  In 
writing  to  the  Director  by  the  participant 
with  a  guaranteed  return  to  the  beneficiary 
or  his  legal  representative  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cash  payment  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (3)  above. 

(b)  The  benefits  provided  by  subparagraphs 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  actuarially  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  pajrment  provided  for  by  subparagraph 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section  and  shall  be  calculated 
upon  such  tables  of  mortality  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  prescribed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Director. 
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(a)  On  the  basis  of  detennina- 

by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

to  section  18  of  the  Civil  Service 

Act,  as  amended,  pertaining  to 

change  in  the  price  index,  the 

adjustments  shall  be  made: 

April  1,  1966,  If  the  change  in 

Index  from  1964  to  1965  shall  have 

rise  of  at  least  3  per  centxun,  each 

I^ayable  from  the  fund  which  has  a 

date   earlier   than   January  2, 

be  Increased  by  the  per  centum 

price  index  adjusted  to  the  nearest 

of  1  per  centum. 

April  1  of  any  year  other  than 

the  price  index  change  shall  have 

rise  of  at  least  3  i>er  centum,  each 

»yable  from  the  fund  which  has 

date  earlier  than  January  2 

g  year  shall  be  increased  by 

^entum  rise  in  the  price  index  ad- 

the  nearest  one-tenth  of   1   per 
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for  an  annuity  increase  un- 

shall  be  governed  by  the  com- 

iate  of  each  annuity  payable  from 

as  of  the  effective  date  of  an  in- 

as  follows: 

from  the  date  of  the  first  in- 

thls  section,  an  annuity  pay- 

the  fund  to  an  annuitant's  stir- 

than  a  child  entitled  under  sec- 

) ) ,  which  annuity  commenced  the 

the  annuitant's  death,  shall  be  In- 

I  provided  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or 

the  commencing  date  of  annuity 

was  earlier  than  January  2 

preceding  the  first  Increase. 

from  its  commencing  date, 
payable  from  the  fund  to  an  an- 
survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
section  221  (c) ) ,  which  anntUty 
the   day   after   the   annuitant's 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
under  this   section,   shall   be   La- 
the total  per  centum  increase  the 
was  receiving  under  this  section 
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purposes  of  computing  an  annuity 

commences   after  the   effective  date 

Increase  under  this  section  to  a 

section  221(c),  the  items  9600, 

iOO,  and  $2,160  appearing  in  section 

B  lall  be  Increased  by  the  total  per 

ncrease  allowed  and  in  force  imder 

and.  In  case  of  a  deceased  an- 

the  items  40  per  centum  and  50  per 

.ppearing  in  section  221(c)  shall  be 

by  the  totEil  per  centum  increase 

I  nd  in  force  under  this  section  to  the 

at  death.     Effective  from  the  date 

increase  under  this  section,  the 

of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  as 

1  Irst  increase  were  in  effect  with  re- 

c<»nputation  of  a  child's  annuity 

221(c)  which  commenced  be- 

2  of  the  year  preceding  the 

and  the  effective  date  of  the 
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increase  in  annuity  provided  by  this 
aball  be  computed  on  any  additional 


annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

(d)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
provide  an  Improved  retirement  sys- 
tem for  certain  employees  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  one  of  those  who 
worked  on  the  bill,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  would  like 
to  supplement  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Stennis  on  H.R.  8427,  which  is  aimed 
at  improving  the  retirement  system  for 
a  certain  segment  of  the  employees  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  following  points  on 
this  bUl. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
an  improved  retirement  system  only  for 
those  Central  Intelligence  Agency  em- 
ployees who  are  actually  involved  in  sup- 
porting or  conducting  our  U.S.  intelli- 
gence operation  abroad.  These  people 
are  involved  in  activities  which  are  haz- 
ardous to  their  life  and  health.  As  these 
people  become  older  and  move  into  their 
early  fifties  it  is  not  possible,  because  of 
the  rigorous  conditions  of  service,  for 
all  of  them  to  serve  the  further  period 
of  time  necessary  for  them  to  qualify 
for  immediate  retirement  under  the  nor- 
mal civil  service  rules. 
n 

This  bUl.  in  effect,  does  three  things. 
First,  it  permits  these  employees  to  be 
retired  with  an  immediate  annuity  be- 
ginning at  age  50  if  they  have  completed 
20  years  service  or,  without  regard  to 
age,  if  they  have  completed  25  years  of 
service.  Second,  it  contains  no  financial 
penalty  for  retirement  as  is  applicable 
to  civil  service  retirement  under  age  60. 
Third,  it  provides  that  these  employees 
for  each  year  of  creditable  service  will 
have  their  retired  pay  based  on  a  flat  2 
percent  of  their  highest  5-year  average 
salary  as  compared  to  the  civil  sei-vlce 
provisions  which  provide  for  a  lesser  re- 
tirement multiplier  for  the  first  10  years 

of  service. 

ox 

The  Senate  version  of  this  bill  has  been 
greatly  tightened  as  compared  to  the 
House  version.  One  of  the  principal 
committee  amendments  is  the  limita- 
tion which  provides  that  not  more  than 
400  persons  may  retire  under  this  act 
between  now  and  June  30.  1969  and  not 
more  than  400  over  the  following  5-year 
period.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
major  amendments  to  this  bill  all  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
port beginning  on  page  6. 
rv 

This  legislation  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  bill  is  essential  in 
order  to  meet  the  retirement  problem 
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caused  by  the  severe  conditions  of  ten 
ice  for  this  small  group  of  men  wbol^ 
ably  serve  their  country  throughout  tht 
world. 

I  join  Senator  Stennis  in  urging  )ti 
immediate  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  purpofc 
of  the  bUl  is  an  eminently  fair  one  uS 
is  justified  for  the  comparatively  smS 
number  of  employees  for  whom  it  pro. 
vldes  these  benefits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  th* 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  retirement  sys. 
tem  for  CIA  employees  employed  in  tot. 
eign  countries  apply  to  aliens  as  well  u 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  contains  two 
specific  provisions  on  this  point.  Pint, 
it  provides  that  the  Director,  in  nanut^ 
the  employees  to  be  covered  under  thto 
system,  shall  designate  only  those  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  in  support  of 
Agency  activities  abroad,  and  In  iatitt 
hazardous  to  the  life  and  health  of  the 
employee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  means  that  the  re- 
tirement could  apply  to  aliens — foreign- 
ers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  it  will  apply  only 
to  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Only  to  U.S.  citizens? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
bill  will  cover  only  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  those  people  go 
on  retirement  am  I  correct  in  assumlni 
that  their  names  will  be  kept  secret  while 
they  are  employed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  there  will  be  m 
secret  list  of  those  people  after  they  are 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  retirement  8y»- 
tem  is  largely  patterned  on  the  retli»- 
ment  system  for  foreign  service  person- 
nel. It  is  not  quite  so  liberal  as  the 
retirement  system  for  foreign  service 
persormel  abroad.  We  made  some  parti 
of  it  conform  to  the  civil  service  retln- 
ment  system  rather  than  the  system  for 
foreign  service  employees  abroad;  but, 
generally  speaking.  It  Is  patterned  upon 
the  retirement  system  for  foreign  service 
employees  overseas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  very  generous  system. 
With  that  explanation  and  that  under- 
standing, I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  sum- 
marizes the  bill  in  large  part.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  special  system  for 
a  limited  number  of  CIA  employees  Is 
based  upon  the  retirement  system  iot 
Foregin  Service  employees  abroad,  ex- 
cept that  it  Is  not  so  broad  and  general, 
but  is  more  limited. 

Also,  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber that  can  be  retired  under  this  bill. 
Not  more  than  400  may  be  retired  under 
this  legislation  during  the  period  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  June  30,  1969. 
There  Is  also  a  limitation  of  400  during 
the  next  5-year  period  from  June  1. 
1969,  until  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  determining  the 
amoimt  of  retirement  benefits,  I  pn- 
sume    that   previous    service   in   other 


agencies  of  the  Government  would  be 
tien  into  consideration? 
^Ir  STENNIS.    Yes;  that  would  be  a 
oftrt  of  the  compensation. 

At  the  present  time  all  employees  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  un- 
der the  normal  civil  service  provisions  for 
retirement  purposes.  The  need  for  this 
bUi  arises  from  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  conditions  of  service,  not  all  of  the 
riA  employees  who  are  supporting  and 
conducting  intelligence  activities  abroad 
can  anticipate  the  period  of  employment 
reauired  for  retirement  under  the  pres- 
^  civil  service  provisions.  For  this  seg- 
ment of  CIA  employees  this  bill  creates  a 
gnecial  retirement  system  which  will 
make  It  possible  for  these  employees  to 
retire  at  an  earUer  age  and  with  a  less 
severe  financial  penalty  than  the  present 
civU  service  system  employees.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  not  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  Agency  employees  would  be  covered 
under  this  new  system.  Not  all  of  these, 
of  course,  would  ever  qualify  for  retired 

pay- 
As  we  all  know,  the  entire  CIA  opera- 
tion is  an  intelligence  effort.  At  this 
point.  Mr.  President,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  as  to  how  there  can  be  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  those  em- 
ployees who  would  be  covered  under  this 
bill  and  those  who  would  remain  under 
the  civil  service  system.  The  bill  con- 
tains two  specific  provisions  on  this  point. 
First,  it  provides  that  the  Director,  in 
naming  the  employees  to  be  covered  un- 
der this  system,  will  designate  only  those 
determined  by  him  to  be  In  support  of 
Agency  activities  abroad,  and  hazardous 
to  the  life  and  health  of  the  employee,  or 
only  those  whose  duties  are  so  specialized, 
because  of  security  requirements,  to  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  normal  Gov- 
ernment employment.  Second,  there  is  a 
specific  limitation,  not  in  the  House  ver- 
sion, which  provides  that  except  for  dis- 
ability retirements,  not  more  than  400 
employees  will  be  retired  under  this  legis- 
lation during  the  period  from  the  date  of 
enactment  to  June  30,  1969.  Also,  there 
Is  a  limitation  of  400  for  the  next  5-year 
period  between  July  1, 1969.  and  June  30, 
1974. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Director  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing this  system  will  become  effective  only 
after  approval  by  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PRECEDENTS 

The  precedents  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation may  be  found  in  the  provisions 
now  applicable  to  certain  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
other  Federal  investigative  and  criminal 
detection  activities,  and  the  separate 
statute  now  applicable  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice ofiBcers.  The  premise  xmderljring  this 
bill,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  provisions, 
Is  a  need  for  encouraging,  and  in  some 
cases  directing  retirement  at  ages  earlier 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  normal 
civil  service  employee. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  the 
details  of  this  legislation  I  would  like  to 


make  two  observations.  First,  even 
though  this  is  a  lengthy  bill,  many  of  the 
provisions  are  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  bill.  A 
repetition  of  language  is  necessary  since 
the  covered  employees  will  be  retiring 
under  the  separate  legal  system  estab- 
lished by  this  bill.  Second,  the  version 
now  before  the  Senate  is  considerably 
more  restrictive  than  the  form  in  which 
the  bill  passed  the  House.  For  the  most 
part,  the  House  version  was  similar  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  Act  whose 
provisions  are  more  liberal  than  the  civil 
service  system.  The  committee  was  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  this  special  re- 
tirement problem  of  the  CIA  could  be 
adequately  met  with  a  system  more  sim- 
ilar to  the  civil  service  system  than  the 
House  version  proposes.  The  committee 
amendments  for  the  most  part  are 
changes  which  conform  the  bill  to  the 
various  provisions  now  contained  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

My  discussion  will  outline  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  departs  from  the  exist- 
ing civil  service  system  for  the  special 
CIA  employees  who  would  be  covered. 

RETIHEMENT  PUNO 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  create  a 
retirement  fund  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Director.  The  employees  would  contrib- 
ute 6Vi  percent  of  their  basic  salary.  In 
addition,  the  Director  would  make  esti- 
mates for  armual  appropriations  for  the 
fund.  The  past  contributions  of  em- 
ployees would  be  transferred  in  this  fund. 
It  is  also  expected  that  past  contributions 
by  the  Government  would  also  be  trans- 
ferred. Finally,  in  order  to  insure  a 
sound  retirement  system,  the  bill  requires 
an  actuarial  evaluation  of  the  fund  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  5  years. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Under  the  criteria  already  discussed, 
the  Director  would  designate  the  persons 
known  as  participants  who  would  be  im- 
der  the  special  system.  Each  partici- 
pant's record  would  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  5  years  in  order  to  determine  if 
they  should  remain  under  this  system. 
The  bill  does  contain  a  provision  insert- 
ed in  the  House  providing  that  after  15 
years  of  service,  if  the  Director  adjudges 
a  person  to  be  qualified  for  coverage 
under  this  system,  he  may  elect  to  re- 
main under  this  retirement  program  and 
not  be  subject  to  further  review  by  the 
Director  for  retirement  coverage  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  to  the 
question  of  just  what  does  this  bUl  pro- 
vide for  the  people  who  are  designated 
as  participants. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  an  increase 
In  what  Is  now  known  as  the  retirement 
multiplier.  It  provides  that  those  under 
tills  system  will  have  their  retired  pay 
computed  on  the  basis  of  2  percent  of 
their  average  salary  of  the  highest  5 
consecutive  years.  This  average  would 
then  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
creditable  years  of  service,  not  to  exceed 
35,  with  the  result  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  retired  pay  would  be  70  per- 
cent of  the  highest  5-year  average. 

As  we  know,  under  the  normal  civil 
service  formula  the  first  5-year  period  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  iy2  percent  of 


the  highest  salary  for  5  consecutive 
years,  the  next  5  years  1%  percent,  with 
the  remaining  service  over  10  years  at 
2  percent.  The  bill  would  therefore  ex- 
tend to  these  employees  the  2-percent 
formula  for  the  first  10  years  as  com- 
pared to  the  lesser  civil  service  percent- 
ages for  the  first  10  years. 

KSTIBDCENT  WITHOTTT   PXNAI.TT 

Mr.  President,  under  the  normal  civil 
service,  all  retirements  below  age  60  In- 
cur a  penalty;  that  Is,  a  reduction  in 
retired  pay,  even  if  one  is  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  retirement.  The  penalty  is  1 
percent  in  retired  pay  for  each  year 
under  age  60  to  age  55  and  2  percent  in 
retired  pay  for  each  year  below  age  55. 
As  an  example,  at  age  50  the  retired  pay 
would  be  reduced  by  15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
for  any  penalty  in  retired  pay,  and  if  the 
person  is  otherwise  eUgible  he  will  be 
permitted  to  retire  under  the  normal  2- 
percent  formula. 

VOLUNTART    RETIREMENT   AT   AGE    80 

The  bill  would  permit  participants  be- 
ginning at  age  50,  upon  awJlication,  wltb. 
the  consent  of  the  Director,  to  retire 
voluntarily,  if  they  have  completed  a 
total  of  20  years  of  service,  including  afr 
least  10  years  with  the  CIA  and  a  mini- 
mum of  at  least  5  years  of  qualifyingr 
service.  It  is  expected  that  normally  all 
of  the  creditable  service  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  qualifying  service.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  participants  may  have 
completed  prior  military  service  or  serv- 
ice in  some  other  Government  agency. 
With  respect  to  service  within  the  dA, 
except  for  periods  of  rotation,  most  of 
the  service  would  be  of  a  qualifying  na- 
ture; that  is,  duties  involved  in  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties abroad. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  President,  if  a  man 
was  55  years  of  age  and  had  completed 
25  years  of  service,  he  could  voluntarily 
retire  with  50  percent  of  his  highest 
5-year  average.  If  he  were  under  the 
civil  service  system  he  could  voluntarily 
retire  at  age  55  only  if  he  had  completed 
30  years  of  service  and  even  here  at  a 
5 -percent  reduction  in  retired  pay.  As 
we  all  know,  under  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem retirement  below  age  55  is  permitted 
only  If  the  separation  is  involuntary. 

MANDATORY   RETIREMENT  AT  AGE    60   AND  ABOVB 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Director  in 
his  discretion  may  mandatorily  retire 
participants  who  are  at  least  50  years  of 
age  and  have  completed  the  same  service 
required  for  voluntary  retirement.  His 
retired  pay  would  be  based  on  the  2-per- 
cent formula. 

MANDATORY     RETIREMENT     WITH     AT     LEAST     2S 
YEARS   or   SERVICE 

The  bin  further  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector may  involuntarily  retire  partici- 
pants who  have  completed  a  total  of  25 
years  of  service  without  regard  to  age, 
provided  the  person  has  completed  at 
least  10  years  of  service  with  the  Agency, 
of  which  at  least  5  years  are  qutdifying. 
There  is  a  similar  25-year  involimtary 
provision  vmder  civil  service,  with  the 
distinction,  of  course,  that  such  retire- 
ments would  Incur  a  penalty. 
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DISABILITT    STSTEM 

contains  provisions  for  a  dis- 

sy^m  comparable  to  that  for 

employees  with  the  excep- 

the  disability  retirement  pay 

based  on  the  2 -percent  for- 


OTHER  riATireis 


Pre  sident. 


„_it  Jtbe-bpi  contains  a  num- 

.  pr<7visions,  most  of  which  are 

those  contained  in  the  Civil 

Retirement  Act.     These  relate, 

matters,  td  the  question  of 

innuitles,  pajrmeBts  for  ^fidows 

cost-of -livings-increases . 

relating  to  the  adminis- 

the  retirement  system  and 

of  these  matters  are  set  forth 

in  the  committee  report  and  I 

attempt  to  disciiss  them  as  a 

statement. 


COST 


Mr.  Pri  sident,  with  respect  to  the  cost 
of  this  s  >ecial  system,  it  is  anticipated 
that  ove  the  next  VA  years,  through 
June  30,  1969.  the  total  expenditures 
from  the  retirement  fimd  would  be  ap 
proximatJly  $4  million.  On  an  annual 
basis  thiqwould  average  about  $900,000  a 

year.       , 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  m 
terms  of  additional  cost,  that  is,  the  cost 
of  retiring  persons  under  this  bill,  as 
coraparef  to  the  cost  if  they  would  be 
retired  u  ider  the  civil  service  provisions, 
there  wll  be  expended  an  estimated 
$600,000  over  the  next  4 1/2 -year  period, 
or  about  $132,000  on  an  annual  basis 
This  $60(  .000  flgiire  Is,  of  course.  Included 
within  t|ie  total  expenditure  of  $4  mil 
lion. 
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ST7MMABT 


President,  it  is  my  personal  view 

matter  of  general  policy  the 

should  not   enact  legislation 

elicourages  the  early  retirement 

Gh  vemment  employees.   Too  often 

that  retirement  becomes  an 

ilself ,  with  the  result  that  people 

oftei  retired  at  a  time  when  they 

CO  itinue  to  render  valuable  service. 

coiimlttee  felt,  however,  that  be- 

the  special  circvunstances  in- 

his  bill  is  justified  in  order  to 

special  problems  and  conditions 

with  which  a  segment  of  the 
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that  the  secxu-ity  implications 

[eneral  subject  do  not  permit  a 

discussion  of  some  of  the 

I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 

the  Senate,  however,  appreciate 

sensitivity  surrounding  any 
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rules  and  regulations  for  implementing 
the  act  be  approved  by  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. It  is  planned  that  the  criteria  for 
qualifying  under  this  retirement  program 
will  be  somewhat  detailed  and  strict. 
The  security  implications  do  not  permit 
disclosure  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 
This  provision,  however,  insures  that  the 
appropriate  committee  representatives 
will  be  fully  aware  of  the  operation  of 
this  program. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8427 )  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OUTLAWING  OF  CERTAIN  PRAC- 
TICES IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
PLACING  OF  MINOR  CHILDREN 
FOR  PERMANENT  FREE  CARE  OR 
FOR  ADOPTION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1532,  S.  1541. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  1541> 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  imlawful  certain  practices  in  con- 
nection with  the  placing  of  minor  chil- 
dren for  permanent  free  care  or  for  adop- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  22,  to  strike  out  "reasonable";   at 
the  begirming  of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "di- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  obtaining 
of  an  adoption  decree" ;  in  line  24,  after 
"(3)",   to   strike   out   "reasonable";    on 
page  3,  line  4.  after  the  word  "the",  to 
strike  out  "legal";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "who",  to  strike  out  "legally":  on 
page  4,  line  13.  after  the  word  "not",  to 
strike  out  "interfere  in  any  maimer  with" 
and  insert  "apply  in  the  case  of" ;  on  page 
5,  line  7,  after  the  word  "is",  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"not  either"   and   insert  "neither";   in 
line  11,  after  the  word  "by",  to  insert  "or 
through";  and  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"agency",    to    strike    out    "or    juvenile 
court"    and    insert    "or    courts    having 


juvenile  jurisdiction";  so  as  to  make  th* 

Kill     ronrt-  ^ 


bill  read: 


Be 


it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  1b  amended  b» 
Inserting  at  the  end  of  chapter  53,  a  new 
chapter  as  follows : 

"CHAPTER  54 ENTERSTATE  PLACEMENT  OF  CHtt- 

DREN     FOR     PERMANENT     FREE     CARE    OR    ro| 
ADOPTION 

"I  1181.  Placing  Child  for  permanent  free  can 
or  for  adoption  for  compensation 
"  ( a )  Whoever,  either  by  himself  or  through 
any  agent  or  employee,  or  other  person,  di. 
rectly  or  Indirectly  solicits,  collects,  or  n. 
celves  any  money  or  anything  of  talue,  or 
the  promise  thereof,  in  any  manner  whatw- 
ever,  for  placing  or  arranging  for  the  place- 
ment  of  any  child  in  any  home  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption,  under  circum- 
stances requiring  or  resulting  in  such  child 
being  transported  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  flye 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  (1)  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  chlld-care  or  adoption  agency 
In  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
Is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to 
provide  permanent  care  for  children  or  to 
place  children  for  adoption,  as  relmburje- 
ment  for  providing  services  by  said  agency; 
(2)  fees  received  solely  for  professional  le^ 
services:  or  (3)  fees  received  solely  for  pro- 
fessional medical  services  directly  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prenatal  care  of  the  natural 
mother  or  delivery,  examination,  or  treat- 
ment of  the  child. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  penalize  ( 1 )  any  person  for  placing 
or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  any  child 
in   any   home   for   permanent   free   care  or 
adoption,  if  such  person  Is  the  natural  par- 
ent  of  such  child;    or    (2)    any  person  who 
arranges,  or  seeks  to  arrange,  for  the  {rfaoe- 
ment  In  his  home  of  a  child  for  the  purpoie 
of    adopting   such   child   or   providing  him 
with  permanent  free  care. 
"§  1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  natural 
parent  or  adoptive  parents 
"(a)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
In    return    for    the    payment    or   receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promlee 
thereof  or  without  any  such  payment  or  re- 
ceipt. In  any  manner  whatsoever,  persuades. 
Induces,  coerces,  or  arranges  for  a  parent  at 
a  child  (including  a  child  in  ventre  sa  mere) 
to  travel  from  or  to  another  place  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  place  said  child 
for    permanent    free    care    or   for    adoptlai 
when  the  placement  Is  made  or  will  be  made 
In  return  for  the  payment  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ftw 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  himself  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
In    return   for    the    payment    or    receipt  ol 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  the  promlie 
thereof,  or  without  any  such  payment  or  re- 
ceipt, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  persuadee, 
Induces,  coerces,  or  arranges  for  a  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parent,  or  prospective  adoptiw 
parents,  to  travel  from  or  to  another  place  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  obtain  > 
child  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  child 
or  providing  him  with  permanent  free  care, 
when  the  placement  Is  made  or  will  be  made 
In  retvirn  for  the  payment  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  tn 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  snail 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  a  natural  mother  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  (1)  any  chlld- 
care  or  adoption  agency  In  any  State,  eltJuf 
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nhilc  or  private,  which  Is  authorized  or 
P"fi^  by  such  State  to  provide  permanent 
" '1^  4lldren  or  to  place  children  for 
*^-«nn-  (2)  any  licensed  or  authorized 
^nm  home  or  shelter;  or  (8)  any  per- 
■* -hr;  leeallv  arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange 
^^e  pSement  In  his  home  of  a  child  for 
Z^^^ot  adopting  such  child  or  pro- 
JSlng  him  with  permanent  free  care. 

"1 1183.  Definitions 

"As  used  m  this  chapter— 

"m  The  term  'chUd'  means  any  indlvld- 
ofti  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 

vears:  and 

"(2)  The  term  'permanent  free  care'  means 
the  care  given  to  any  child  on  a  permanent 
ws  by  any  person  who  Is  not  receiving  com- 
nensatlon  therefor,  and  Is  neither  related  to 
the  child  nor  standing  In  such  relation  to 
^e  child  or  Its  mother  as  to  create  a  legal 
interest  in  the  child's  welfare,  but  such  term 
does  not  Include  the  free  care  provided  to  any 
child  by  or  through  any  licensed  or  author- 
ized chlld-care  agency  or  courts  having  Juve- 
nile Jurisdiction." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  analysis  of  part  1  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  after 

"63.  Indians 1161" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for 

adoption 1181" 

(b)  that  part  of  the  Index  to  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  describes  the 
contents  of  part  1  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after : 

"53.  Indians 1151" 

the  following : 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption 1181". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  (S. 
1541)  now  before  the  Senate  is  designed 
to  protect  the  50.000  Illegitimate  babies 
yearly  bom  to  unmarried  mothers  in  the 
United  States  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der in  the  black  market.  Thousands  of 
these  unmarried  mothers  are  under  the 
age  of  18,  and  many  hundreds  under  the 
age  of  15.  It  Is  these  Immature  juveniles 
who  are  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply 
for  the  trafficker  In  human  infants.  The 
bill  would  assure  that  in  the  future,  ba- 
bies put  up  for  adoption  In  Interstate 
commerce  would,  under  Federal  law,  be- 
come legally  eligible  for  adoption  only 
through  licensed  State  agencies  which 
conduct  thorough  Investigations  into  the 
backgrounds  of  prospective  parents  and 
which  have  the  best  interests  of  the  nat- 
ural mothers  In  mind. 

S.  1541  is  similar  to  a  previous  proposal 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1962,  but  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  of  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress.  I  feel  that  the  bill  which  is 
presently  before  us  is  an  improvement 
over  previous  versions,  because  It  has 
been  revised  since  it  was  first  Introduced 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations of  over  500  religious,  social, 
and  legal  agencies  and  organizations  that 
were  polled  by  the  subcommittee. 

S.  1541  will  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  its  main  provisions  to  in- 
clude the  following : 

Imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  and/or  a  $10,- 
000  fine  for  anyone  who  profits  from  the 
placement  of  a  child  for  adoption  If  the 
child  Is  transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.    This  sanction  wotild  not  apply, 


of  course,  to  legitimate  welfare  agencies  au- 
thorized by  State  law. 

Similar  criminal  sanctions  against  unau- 
thorized persons  who  Induce,  coerce,  or  ar- 
range for  a  parent  of  a  child,  or  prospective 
adoptive  parents,  to  travel  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  place  the  child  for  com- 
pensation. 


This  bill  will  close  many  of  the  loop- 
holes caused  by  inadequate  State  laws, 
and,  in  fact,  would  help  make  the  more 
advanced  State  laws  more  enforceable. 

This  problem  of  "black"-market 
adoptions  has  been  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  A  few  States  have  enacted  excel- 
lent statutes  to  curtail  unwholesome 
practices  in  the  trafflcking  of  children, 
but  these  laws  lose  most  of  their  effec- 
tiveness when  children  can  be  easily 
transported  to  other  States  which  do  not 
have  adequate  statutes. 

Many  times,  three  or  more  States  are 
involved  in  a  baby  ring.  For  example,  we 
were  told  during  recent  hearings  of  a 
group  that  operated  in  three  States,  New 
York,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
Prospective  adoptive  parents  in  New 
York  would  approach  a  lawyer  with  a 
reputation  for  having  an  available  sup- 
ply of  babies.  After  negotiating  a  price, 
the  "baby  broker"  would  contact  his 
cohort  in  Miami  and  arrange  to  have  the 
parents  met  at  Miami's  International 
Airport  where  they  would  receive  the 
child  and  take  the  next  plane  back  to 
New  York.  The  Miami  attorney  proc- 
essed the  adoption  papers  in  South  Caro- 
lina. This  type  of  clandestine  operation 
is  difficult  to  detect  and  poses  insuperable 
legal  problems  for  local  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

Another  problem  area  arises  from  the 
influx  of  babies  from  foreign  coimtries 
imder  so-called  proxy  adoptions.  The 
practice  of  proxy  adoptions  is,  in  itself, 
commendable.  However,  all  too  often 
we  find  both  the  adoptive  parents  and 
the  children  are  the  tragic  victims  of 
unscrupulous  racketeers.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  require  that  proxy 
adoptions  be  handled  through  author- 
ized State  agencies. 

The  clandestine  trade  in  babies,  both 
Interstate  and  from  foreign  countries, 
has  created  a  variety  of  legal,  religious, 
and  health  problems.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  something  has  to 
be  done  to  curtail  these  dangerous  prac- 
tices and  to  stop  those  unscupulous  in- 
dividuals whose  only  concern  Is  the 
monetary  profit  reaUzed  from  dealing  in 
human  misery.  We  seek,  as  well,  to  pro- 
tect as  well,  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  legitimate  welfare  agency. 

S.  1541  accomplishes  this  without  in- 
terfering with  those  matters  of  domestic 
relations  which  have  historically  rested 
with  the  States.  It  will  also,  for  the  first 
time,  make  the  problem  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  adoptions  a  Federal  matter, 
thereby  correcting  many  of  the  inhu- 
manities and  illicit  practices  that  are 
now  permitted  to  fiourish  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  State  laws  can  be  clr- 
cvmivented. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Louis  Beck  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Tannenbaum,  two  lawyers  from  New 
York  City,  who  worked  tirelessly  on  the 
investigation  of  the  nationwide  baby- 
selling  racket.   They  deserve  much  credit 


for  volunteering  their  investigative  and 
legal  talents  to  the  subcommittee  during 
the  past  2  years. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  to  whom  this 
legislation  meant  so  much  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  for  their 
keen  interest  In  this  bill  and  the  efforts 
they  put  Into  it.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Senator  Eastland  and  the  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  help 
they  have  given  me  on  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  single  out  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  and 
Mr.  George  Green  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee staff  for  their  assistance  and 
guidance. 

I  am  confident  of  the  ultimate  passage 
by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  this 
new  Federal  law  which  will  make  unlaw- 
ful certain  unwholesome  practices  In 
connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption.  I  know  this  will  fulfill  the 
wish  of  the  late  Senator  Kefauver  and 
will  be  another  milestone  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  crime  and  corruption  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
pending  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  VITALIZAnON  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1453,  H.R. 
9124,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  9124) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
vitalize  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  programs  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Vitallzatlon  Act  of 
1964". 

TITLE    I JUNIOR     RESERVE    OFFICERS'     TRAINING 

CORPS   PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subtitle  A  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  101 : 

"CHAPTER  102. JUNIOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS' 

TRAINING   CORPS 

"Sec 

"2031.  Junior     Reserve      Officers'     Training 

Corps. 
"§  2031.  Junior     Reserve    Officers'    Training 
Corps 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment shaU  establish  and  maintain  a  Junior 
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Officers'  Training  Corps,  organized 
I,  at  publlo  and  private  secondary 
il  Institutions  which  apply  for  a 
zneet  the  standards  and  criteria 
pursuant  to   this   section.     Not 
200  units  may  be  established  by 
military  departments  each  year 
with  the  calendar  year  1966,  and 
number  of  units  vrhich  may  be 
J  and  maintained  by   all  of  the 
( Apartments  \inder  authority  of  this 
1  icludlng  those  units  already  estab- 
I.   the  date   of   enactment  of   this 
]Qay  not  exceed  1,200.     The  Presl- 
_i  1  promulgate  regulations  prescrib- 
siandards  and  criteria  to  be  followed 
^,  departments  in  selecting  the 
.  at  which  units  are  to  be  estab- 
malntained  and  shall  provide  for 
md  equitable  distribution  of  such 
ighout  the  Nation, 
unit  may  be  established  or  maln- 
an  institution  unless — 
.  unit  contains  at  least  100  physl- 
male  students  who  are  at  least  14 
ftge  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
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Institution  provides  a  cotirse  of 

instruction  of  not  less  than  three 

years'  duration,  as  prescribed  by 

at  the  military  department 

;  and 

institution  agrees  to  limit  mem- 

n  the  unit  to  students  who  maln- 

ac  ceptable     standards     of     academic 

aehlaveivent  and  conduct,  as  prescribed  by 

of  the  military  depcutment 


Ihe 
coicemed 


Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 

shall,  to  support  the  Junior 

Offleers'  Training  Corps  program- 

d  stall  noneommlssloned  and  commls- 

qffioars  oat  an  armed  force  under  his 

to  institutions  having  Tinits  of 

the  Corile  as  administrators  and  Instructors; 

jirovide    necessary     text     materials, 

,  and  uniforms:  and 
establish  mlnlmxmi  acceptable  stand 
performance  and  achievement  for 
units. 
]  nstead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  detailing 
noncom  nlasloned  and  commissioned  officers 
on  actii  e 
Seeretailr 
cemed 
to  emplfay, 
In  the  p 
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duty  under  subsection  (c)  (1),  the 
of  the  military  department  con- 
oay  authorize  qualified  institutions 
,  as  administrators  and  Instructors 
ogram,  retired  noncommissioned  and 
iloned  officers,  and  members  of  the 
Rfavn^e   and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
i^oee  qualifications  are  approved  by 
and  the  institution  concerned 
request  such  employment,  subject 
:  ollowlng: 
etlred  members  so  employed  are  en- 
receive  their  retired  or  retainer  pay 
additional  amount  of  not  more  than 
between  their  retired  pay  and 
duty  pay  and  allowances  which 
receive  if  ordered  to  active  duty, 
of  that  additional  amount  shall 
to  the  institution  concerned  by  the 
of  the  military  department  con- 
tom  funds  api^t^riated  for  that  pur- 


Sec -etary 
wb} 


dlllirence 
active 


ont  -half  I 


notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

(uch  a  retired  member  is  not,  while  so 

employ  id,  considered  to  be  on  active  duty 

or  inactive  duty  training  for  any  purpose." 

(2)  1  he  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A,  and 

the  ch<  pter  analysis  of  part  HI  of  subtitle  A, 


are  each  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
new  Item: 

"102.  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps. — —  2031." 

S«c.  102.  Regulations  Implementing  sec- 
tion 2031(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  not 
later  than  January  1,  1967. 
xiTLE  n — BEinoa  reszrvx  oiticebs'   traikino 

CORPS    PROGRAM 

S»c.  201.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subtitle  A  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  102: 

"CHAPTXa     103. — SENIOR     RESERVI    OITICIRS' 
TRAZNIKa     CORPS 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Definitions. 

"2102.  Establishment. 

"2103.  Eligibility  for  membership. 

"2104.  Advanced  training;  eligibility  for. 

"2106.  Advanced  training;  failure  to  com- 
plete or  to  accept  commission. 

"2106.  Advanced  training;  commission  on 
completion. 

"2107.  Financial  assistance  program  for  spe- 
cially selected  members. 

"2108.  Advanced  standing;  Interruption  of 
training;  delay  in  starting  obligated 
service;  release  from  program. 

"2109.  Field  training;  practice  cruises. 

"2110.  logistical  support. 

"2111.  Personnel:  administrators  and  in- 
structors. 

"§  2101.  Definitions 
"In  this  chapter — ■ 

"(1)  'program'  means  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force; 

"(2)  "member  of  the  program'  meaxu  a 
student  who  is  enrolled  in  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force; 
and 

"(3)  'advanced  training'  means  the  train- 
ing and  Instruction  offered  In  the  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  to  students  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  a  four-year 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
course,  or  the  equivalent  period  of  training 
in  an  approved  two-year  Senior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' TYalnlng  Corps  covirse. 
"J  2102.  Establishment 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  selected 
students  for  commissioned  service  In  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  Senior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  program,  organized  into 
one  or  more  units,  at  any  accredited  civilian 
educational  institution  authorized  to  grant 
baccalaureate  degrees,  and  at  any  school  es- 
sentially military  that  does  not  confer  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  upon  the  request  of  the 
authorities  at  that  institution. 

"(b)  No  unit  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained at  an  institution  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  senior  commissioned  officer  of  the 
armed  force  concerned  who  Is  assigned  to  the 
program  at  that  Institution  is  given  the 
academic  rank  of  professor; 

"(2)  the  institution  fulfills  the  terms  of 
its  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned;  and 

"(3)  the  Institution  adopts,  as  a  part  of 
its  curriculum,  a  four-yeEur  course  of  military 
instruction  or  a  two-year  course  of  advanced 
training  of  military  Instruction,  or  both, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  prescribes  and  conducts. 

"(c)  At  those  Institutions  where  a  unit 
of  the  program  la  established  membership 
of  students  in  the  program  shall  be  elective 
or  compulsory  as  provided  by  State  law  or 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  concerned. 


"!  2103.  Eligibility  for  membership 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  Ja «v, 
program  a  person  must  be  a  student  at  hh 
institution  where  a  unit  of  the  Senior  BuJla 
Officers'  Training  Corps  is  established.  -Bw 
ever,  a  student  at  an  institution  that  doL 
not  have  a  unit  of  the  Corps  is  ellgtblatt 
otherwise  qualified,  to  be  a  member  ec  ^ 
xinit  at  another  institution. 

"(b)  Persons  from  foreign  coimtrlsa  qm 
be  eiu-oUed  as  members  of  the  program  «^ 
their  enrollment  is  approved  by  the  Secrntn 
of  the  military  department  concerned  vaSt 
criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  BtMa 
"(c)  A  medical,  dental,  pharmacy,  arvsu 
erlnary  student  may  be  admitted  to  a  nan 
of  the  program  for  a  coiurse  of  training  oob- 
sistlng  of  90  hours  of  Instruction  a  yew  ttr 
foxir  academic  years. 

"(d)  Under  soich  conditions  as  the  Sscm. 
tary  of  the  military  department  conoanal 
may  prescribe,  a  medical,  dental,  pbanaan, 
or  veterinary  student  who  is  a  commtelaaid 
officer  of  a  reserve  component  of  an  anaad 
force  may  be  admitted  to  and  trained  In  i 
unit  of  the  program. 
"S  2104.  Advanced  training;  eligibility  for 

"(a)  Advanced  training  shall  be  prorldid 
to  eligible  members  of  the  program  and,  u 
the  institution  concerned  so  requests,  to 
eligible  applicants  for  membership  in  the  jw. 
gram,  who  have  two  academic  years  remain- 
ing at  such  educational  institution. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  continuation,  cr 
initial  enrollment,  in  the  program  for  ad- 
vanced training,  a  person  mxistT- 
"(1)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
"(2)  be  selected  for  advanced  training  m. 
der  procediu'es  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  o( 
the  military  department  concerned; 

"(3)  enlist  in  a  reserve  component  of  a 
armed  force  under  the  Jxirisdiction  of  tte 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  ooo- 
cemed  for  the  period  prescribed  by  tbi 
Secretary; 

"  (4)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  hla  par- 
ent or  guardian  If  he  is  a  minor,  with  tbt 
Secretary  of  the  nallitary  department  oon- 
cemed,  or  his  designated  representative,  to 
serve  for  the  period  required  by  the  prograa; 
"(5)   agree  in  writing  that  he  will  aceqt 
SLD.  appointment,  if  offered,  as  a  commlaalOMd 
officer  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Ib- 
rine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  hi 
will  serve  in  the  armed  forces  for  the  p«W 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 
"(6)  complete  successfully — 
"(A)   the   first  two  years  of  a  tova-jm 
Senior     Reserve     Officers'     Training    Osipi 
course;  or 

"(B)  field  training  or  a  practice  crulae  « 
not  less  than  six  weeks'  duration  whldi  k 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  u  a 
preliminary  requirement  for  admissioo  to 
the  advanced  course. 

"(c)   A   member  of  the   program  who  ii 
ineligible  \mder  subsection  (b)  for  advancad 
training  shall  be  released  from  the  program. 
"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  cadeti 
and   midshipmen   appointed   under  sectioB 
2107.  or  foreign  students  enrolled  under  a«- 
tlon  2103(b),  of  this  title. 
"§  2105.  Advanced  training;  failvire  to  con- 
plete  or  to  accept  conunissloi 
"A  member  of  the  program  who  Is  seleetri 
for  advanced  training  under  section  210*  o( 
this  title,  and  who  does  not  complete  tlJi 
course  of  instruction,  or  who  completes  tin 
course  but  declines  to  accept  a  commlaalai 
when  offered,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  departmMt 
concerned  to  serve  in  his  enlisted  grade  or 
rating  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  SeOfr 
tary  prescribes  but  not  for  more  than  tfO 
years. 

"§  2106.  Advanced   training;   conunlssion  oe 

conapletlon 

"(a)  Upon   satisfactorily    completing  th» 

academic  and  military  requirements  of  tfcj 

program  of  advanced  training,  a  memb«  « 


__— «m  who  was  selected  for  advanced 
*f,  P^^er  section  2104  of  this  title  may 
*'**^i^  as  a  regular  or  reserve  officer 

5  2^5  lieutenant  or  ensign,  even  though 
"  !r\i^der  21  years  of  age. 
"..ybr^J  datJ  of  rank  of  officers  appointed 
J^T  this  section  in  May  or  June  of  any 
;Si  IS  tt^  date  of  graduation  of  cadets  or 
yj^pmen  from  the  United  States  Military 
?SSffl??  the  united  States  Naval  Academy, 
^^Tuiiited  States  Air  Force  Academy,  as 
Se^marbe.  in  that  year.  The  S^eteiy 
,  t^mlliury  department  concemed  shall 
iSliXthe  date  of  rank  of  aU  other  officers 
-^tnted  under  this  section. 
*P?fc)  to  computing  length  of  service  for 
-n,  pWpow.  an  °«"'  appointed  under  tiUa 
SiSrWy  not  be  credited  with  enlisted 
I^M  ?Sr  the  period  covered  by  his  ad- 
vanced training. 

"1 3107.  Financial    assistance    program    for 
specially  selected  members 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  appoint  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman,  as  appropriate,  in  the  reserve 
rf  an  armed  force  under  his  Jurisdiction  any 
ellaible  member  of  the  program  who  will  be 
ttSer  25  years  of  age  on  June  80  of  the 
oaendar  year  in  which  he  is  eligible  under 
tWs  section  for  appointment  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Navy  or  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army   Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,   as  the 
case  may  be.     However,   a   member  whose 
enioUment   in  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps   program   contemplates  less 
than  four  years  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram may  not  be  appointed  a  cadet  or  mld- 
^pman  under  this  section  or  receive  any 
financial  assistance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  imder  this  section 
a  member  must — 
"(1)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
"(2)  be  specially  selected  for  the  financial 
assistance  program  under  procediires  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned; 

"(3)  enlist  In  the  reserve  component  of 
the  armed  force  in  which  he  is  appointed  as 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  for  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned; 

"(4)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  If  he  is  a  minor,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cemed, or  his  designated  representative,  to 
serve  for  the  period  required  by  the  program; 
"(5)  agree  in  writing  that  he  will  accept 
an  appointment,  if  offered,  as  a  commissioned 
officer  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  that,  if 
he  Is  commissioned  as  a  regular  officer  and 
his  regular  conunlssion  is  terminated  before 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  date  of  rank,  he 
will  accept  an  appointment,  if  offered,  in 
the  reserve  component  of  that  armed  force 
and  not  resign  before  that  anniversary;  and 
"(6)  agree  in  writing  to  serve  on  active 
duty  for  four  or  more  years. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses  in  his  department  of 
administering  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram under  this  section.  Including  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses. 

"(d)  Upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
academic  and  military  requirements  of  the 
four-year  program,  a  cadet  or  midshipman 
may  be  appointed  as  a  regular  or  reserve 
Officer  in  the  appropriate  armed  force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  or  ensign,  even 
though  he  is  under  21  years  of  age. 

"(e)  The  date  of  rank  of  officers  appointed 
under  this  section  In  May  or  June  of  any 
year  is  the  date  of  graduation  of  cadets  or 
midshipmen  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
or  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  as 
the  case  may  be  in  that  year.    The  Secretary 


of  the  military  department  concemed  shall 
establish  the  date  of  rank  of  all  other  officers 
appointed  under  this  section. 

"(f)  A  cadet  or  midshipman  who  does  not 
complete  the  four-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion, or  who  completes  the  course  but  de- 
clines to  accept  a  commission  when  offered, 
may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concemed 
to  serve  in  his  enlisted  grade  or  rating  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes but  not  for  more  than  four  years. 

"(g)  In  computing  length  of  service  for 
any  pvirpose,  an  officer  appointed  imder  this 
section  may  not  be  credited  with  service 
either  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  or  concur- 
rent enlisted  service. 

"(h)  Not  more  than  the  following  num- 
bers of  cadets  and  midshipmen  appointed  un- 
der section  2107  of  this  title  may  be  in  the 
financial   assistance   programs   at   any   one 

time: 

"Army  program:  5,500. 
"Navy  program:  5.500. 
"Air  Force  program:  5,500. 
"5  2108.  Advanced  standing;  interruption  of 
training;    delay   in  starting   obli- 
gated  service;    release   from   pro- 
gram 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  give  to  any  enlisted 
member  of  an  armed  force  under  his  Juris- 
diction, or  any  person  who  has  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  any  armed  force,  such  advanced 
standing  in  the  program  as  may  be  Justified 
by  his  education  and  training. 

"(b)  In  determining  a  member's  eligibility 
for  advanced  training,  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concemed  may  credit 
Mm  with  any  military  training  that  is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  kind  to  that  pre- 
scribed for  admission  to  advanced  training 
and  was  received  while  he  was  taking  a  coiu^e 
of  instmctlon  in  a  program  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  another  armed  force  or  whUe  he 
vras  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concemed  may  excuse  from  a  portion 
of  the  prescribed  cotirse  of  miUtary  instmc- 
tlon, including  field  training  and  practice 
cruises,  any  person  foimd  qvialifled  on  the 
basis  of  his  previous  education,  military  ex- 
perience, or  both. 

"(d)  A  person  may  become,  remain,  or  oe 
readmitted  as,  a  m«nber  of  the  advanced 
training  program  after  receiving  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  or  completing  pre-professional 
studies  if  he  has  not  completed  the  course 
of  military  instmctlon  or  aU  field  training 
or  practice  cruises  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  mUitary  department  concerned. 
If  a  mwnber  of  the  program  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  resident  graduate  or  professional 
study,  the  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  depart- 
ment concerned  may  delay  the  commence- 
ment of  that  member's  obligated  period  of 
active  duty  imtil  the  member  has  completed 
that  study.  ,,^       ^         . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concemed  may.  when  he  determines 
that  the  interest  of  the  service  so  requires, 
release  any  person  from  the  program  and 
discharge  >'<Tn  from  his  armed  force. 
"8  2109.  Field  training;  practice  cruises 

"(a)  For  the  fvirther  practical  instruction 
of  members  of  the  program,  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concemed  may 
prescribe  and  conduct  field  training  and  prac- 
tice cruises  (other  than  field  training  and 
practice  cruises  prescribed  imder  section 
2104(b)(6)  of  this  tltie)  which  members 
mvist  complete  before  they  are  commissioned. 
"  (b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concemed  may — 

"(1)  transport  members  of  the  program  to 
and  from  the  places  designated  for  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  and  fiunlsh  them 
subsistence  while  traveling  to  and  from  those 
places,  or.  Instead  of  furnishing  them  trans- 
portation and  subsistence,  pay  them  a  travel 
allowance  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  United  States  MiU- 


tary, Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies  for 
travel  by  the  shortest  usuaUy  traveled  route 
from  the  places  from  which  they  are  author- 
ized to  proceed  to  the  place  dealgnated  for 
the  training  or  crtilse  and  return,  and  pay 
the  allowances  for  the  retum  trip  In  advance; 
"(2)  f\imlsh  medical  attendance  and  sup- 
plies to  members  of  the  program  while  at- 
tending field  training  and  practice  cruises, 
and  admit  than  to  military  hospitals; 

"(3)  furnish  subsistence,  uniform  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  to  members  of  the  pro- 
gram whUe  attending  field  training  or  prac- 
tice cruises  or,  instead  of  furnishing  uniform 
clothing,  pay  them  allowftncea  at  such  rataa 
as  he  may  prescribe; 

"(4)  use  any  member  of  an  armed  lorce, 
or  any  employee  of  the  department,  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  and  such  property  of  the 
United  States  as  he  considers  necessary,  for 
the  training  and  administration  of  members 
of  the  program  at  the  places  designated  for 
training  or  practice  cruises. 
"12110.  Logistical  support 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  nxilitary  depart- 
ment concemed  may  Issue  to  InstltutiOTS 
having  units  of  the  program,  or  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  armed  force  concemed  who  are 
designated  as  accountable  or  responsible  for 

such  property —  ^„m„„  i« 

"(1)  supplies,  means  of  transportation  in- 
cluding aU-craft.  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
military  textbooks  and  education  materials. 

"^"(2)  imiform  clothing,  except  that  lie  "^^ 
pay  monetary  allowances  for  uniform  cloth- 
ing at  such  rate  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  miUtary  de- 
partment concemed  may  Provide,  (wwn- 
tt-act  with  civilian  fiying  or  aviation  schools 
or  educational  Institutions  to  P^^^^'^^'J^* 
personnel,  aircraft,  supplies,  'aci"*!**.  "^" 
ices,  and  insti^ction  necessary  for  flight  to- 
Btmction  and  orientation  for  properly  derig- 
nated  members  of  the  program,  -rhe  s^ctc- 
tary  of  each  military  department  shall  rep<wt 
to  congress  in  January  of  each  year  on  the 
progress  of  the  fiight  mstmction  prop^. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  mUitary  depart- 
ment concemed  may  transport  members  of. 
and  designated  applicants  for  m«a»>«^iP 
m,  tiie  program  to  and  from  Installations 
when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  undergo 
medical  or  otiier  examinations  or  f  or  ««  pw- 
poses  of  making  visits  of  observation.  He 
^  also  furnish  tiiem  subsistence,  quartwa. 
and  necessary  medical  care.  If  cl^^Jf^*  „^,^- 
pltalization.  whUe  they  are  at.  or  traveling 
to  or  from,  such  an  installation.  ..„.  . 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  authorize  n«m^.°^ 
and  designated  applicants  for  mef^^f^P 
in  the  program  to  participate  in  aerl^  filghts 
SmUltMy  aircraft  and  In  Indoctrination 
cruises  in  naval  vessels. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  mUitary  dep^- 
ment  concerned  may  autiiorlze  such  expenJU- 
tures  as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  the  program. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  require,  from  «ich  In- 
stitution to  which  property  is  issued  under 
subsection  (a) ,  a  bond  or  other  Uidemnity  In 
such  amount  as  he  considers  adequate,  but 
not  less  than  $5,000.  for  the  care  and  safe- 
keeping of  aU  property  so  Issued  except  uni- 
forms, expendable  articles,  and  supplic*  ex- 
pended in  operation,  maintenance,  and  in- 
stmction.  The  Secretary  may  accept  a  bond 
without  surety  if  the  institution  to  whlrfi 
the  property  Is  issued  furnishes  to  him  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  its  financial  responsi- 
bUity. 

"5  2111.  Pwsonnel:  administrators  and  in- 
structors 
"The  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  department 
concemed  may  detail  regular  or  reserve  mrai- 
bers  of  an  tirmed  force  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion (including  retired  members  and  m«n- 
bers  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine 
Oorps  Reserve  recaUed  to  active  duty  with 
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when  on  active  duty,  a  cadet 
appointed  under  section  2107 
entitled  to  retainer  pay  at  the 
a  month  beginning  on  the  day 
his  first  term  of  college  work 
lectlon  and  ending  upon  the  com- 
bls  instruction  under  that  sec- 
for  more  than  four  years. 
of  the  Senior  Reserve  Of- 
Corps  Is  entitled,  while  he 
field  training  or  practice  cruises 
2109  of  title  10.  to  pay  at  the 
for  cadets  and  midshipmen 
States  Military,  Naval,  and  Air 
under  section  201(c)  of  this 
ttopllcant  for  membership  who  is 
1  ield  training  or  practice  cruises 
requirement  of  section  2104(b) 
itle  10,  United  States  Code,  for 
advanced  training  Is  entitled, 
attending,  to  pay  at  the  rate  pre- 
lection 203  of  this  title  for  en- 
of  the  uniformed  services  in 
(under  4  months) ." 
415(a)   and  416(b)    are  each 
striking  out  the  words  "or  an  of- 
Army,  or  the  Air  Force,  without 
of  component,"  and  Inserting 
an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
without  specification  of  corn- 
regular  officer  of  an  armed  force 
\inder  section  2106  or  2107  of  title 
I  Itates  Code.". 

422  Is  amended — 
a|nending  the  catchllne  to  read: 

and   midshipmen"; 
aknending  subsection   (c)    to  read 


qadet    or   midshipman    appointed 
2107  of  title  10,  United  States 
enlbitled  to  the  same  allowances  as 
for  cadets  and  midshipmen  at 
States  Military,  Naval,  and  Air 
for — 
initial  travel  to  the  educational  in- 
which  matriculated; 
while  under  orders;   and 


"(3)  travel  on  discharge. 
However,  no  allowance  for  travel  on  dis- 
charge may  be  paid  to  a  discharged  cadet  or 
midshipman  who  continues  his  scholastic  in- 
struction at  the  same  educational  institu- 
tion." 

(C)   by  striking  out  subsection   (d). 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  le  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"209.  Members  of  naval  officer  candidate  pro- 
grams." 
and   inserting   the   following   item   in   place 
thereof : 

"209.  Members    of    Senior    Reserve    Offlcers' 
Training  Corps." 

(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"422.  Cadets,  midshipmen,  and  naval  officer 

candidates." 
and   inserting   the  following   item   In    place 
thereof : 

"422.  Cadets  and  midshipmen." 

TTTLE    m CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS    AND 

REPEALS 

Sec.  301.  "Htle  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1475(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "any 
applicant  for  membership  in  a  reserve  offi- 
cers' training  corps  who  dies  while  attending 
field  training  or  a  practice  cruise  under  sec- 
tion 2104(b)(6)(B)  of  this  title  or  while 
performing  authorized  travel  to  or  from  the 
place  where  the  training  or  cruise  is  con- 
ducted; or". 

(2)  Section  147B(a)(4)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4385(c)  or 
9385(c)  of  this  title"  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  "the  first  sentence  of  section  209(c) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "A  person  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1475(a)(4)  of  this  title  who  dies  while 
attending  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise 
under  section  2104(b)  (6)  (B)  of  this  title,  or 
while  traveling  directly  to  or  from  the  place 
where  the  training  or  cruise  Is  conducted,  is 
considered  to  have  been  entitled,  on  the 
date  of  his  death,  to  the  pay  prescribed  by 
the  second  sentence  of  section  209(c)  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code." 

(3)  Section  1481(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "the  Army  Reserve 
Offlcers*  Training  Corps,  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  or  Air  P\5rce  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps"  and  Inserting  the 
words  ".  or  applicant  for  membership  In,  a 
reserve  officers'  training  corps"  In  place 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  3201  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  words  "In  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  words  "In  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (4)   of  subsection  (b). 

(5)  Section  3355  is  repealed. 

(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  337  Is  Eunend- 
ed  by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"3355.  Commissioned  offlcers;  Army  Reserve: 
appointment;    R.O.T.C.    graduates." 

(7)  Section  3540  Is  repealed. 

(8)  The  analysis  of  chapter  343  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"3540.  Educational     Institutions:     detail    of 

members  of  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponents as  professors  and  instruc- 
tors in  military  science  and  tactics." 

(9)  Section  4348  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  designation  "(a)"  before  the  word 
"Each"  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  cadet  who  does  not  , fulfill  his 
agreement  under  subsection  (a/)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Army  to 
the  Army  Reserve  in  an  appropriate  enlisted 
grade  and.  notwithstanding  section  651  of 
this  title,  may  be  ordered  to  acjtlve  duty  to 


serve  in  that  grade  for  such  period  of  tliB« 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not  for  mw! 
than  four  years."  ^^ 

(10)  Chapter  405  is  repealed. 

(11)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  B 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  suiy! 
title  B,  are  each  amended  by  strlkln*  ont 
the  following  item:  ^      * 

"405.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps    4381 " 

(12)  Section  5404(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  m 
clause  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  a  period  In  pUe« 
thereof;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (5). 

(13)  Section  6504(h)  is  amended  by  gtpii. 
ing  out  "5573,  6904,  6906'  and  Inserting 
"2106.  2107.  5573"  In  place  thereof. 

(14)  Chapter  541  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  following  item  in 
the  analysis: 

"5652b.  Regular  Navy:  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  originally  appointed  u  en- 
signs under  section  5573,  6904 
6906.  or  6909  of  this  title." 

and   inserting   the  following  Item  In  place 

thereof: 

"5652b.  Regular  Navy:  lieutenants  (Jimlor 
grade)  originally  appointed  as  en- 
signs \inder  section  2106,  2107, 
5573.  or  6909  of  this  title.";  and 

( B )  by  striking  out  from  the  catchllne  and 
the  text  of  section  5652b  "5573,  6904,  0006" 
and  inserting  "2106,  2107,  5573"  in  place 
thereof. 

(15)  Section  6023(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (2)  and  renvmibering  clai»e 
(3)  as  claxise  "(2)". 

(16)  Section  5387(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "6904,  6906,"  and  inserting  "2106, 
2107,"  in  place  thereof. 

(17)  Chapter  601  is  amended  by  repeal- 
ing sections  6901.  6902,  6903,  6904,  6905,  6806, 
6908.  and  6910. 

( 18)  The  analysis  of  chapter  601  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  items: 

"6901.  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps:   administration. 

"6902.  Transfer  of  graduates  of  Naval  Reserve 
Offlcers'  Training  Corps  to  Regular 
Navy. 

"6903.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
administration;  qualifications  for 
enrollment. 

"6904.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
members  enrolled  from  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps;  ap- 
pointment as  midshipmen;  pay; 
allowances;  conunlssloning. 

"6905.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
members  enrolled  as  naval  aviation 
officer  candidates;  instruction;  pay; 
allowances. 

"6906.  Offlcer  candidate  training  program: 
naval  aviation  candidates;  appoint- 
ment as  midshipmen;  flight  train- 
ing; appointment  as  ensigns. 

"6908.  Offlcer    candidate   training   prograib: 
naval  aviators;  retention  or  trans- 
fer to  reserve. 
'<•  •  •  •  * 

"6910.  Payment  of  expenses." 

(19)  Section  6959  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  designation  "(a) "  before  the  word  "Each" 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  A  midshipman  who  does  not  fulfill 
his  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve in  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  or  rat- 
ing, and,  notwithstanding  section  651  of  thla 
title,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to  serve 
in  that  grade  or  rating  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not  tat 
more  than  fo\ir  years." 
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/20)   Section  8201    is  amended — 
/a/  by  inserting  the  words  "in  a  reserve 
officers'   training   corps   or"   after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a); 

*^fn)  by  inserting  the  words  "In  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (4)   of  subsection  (b). 

(21)  Section  8355   is   repealed. 

(22)  The  analysis  of  chapter  837  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  foUowlng  item: 
"«S55   commissioned  offlcers;  Air  Force  Re- 

'      serve:    appointment;    A.P.  R.O.T.C. 
graduates." 

(23)  Section  8540  is  repealed. 

(24)  The  analysis  of  chapter  843  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"8640   Educational    Institutions:     detail    of 

members  of  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponents as  professors  and  in- 
structors in  air  science  and  tactics." 

(25)  Section  9348  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  designation  "  (a) "  before  the  word  "Each" 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 

as  follows:  

"(b)  A  cadet  who  does  not  fulfill  his  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  in  an  appropriate 
enlisted  greide  and.  notwithstanding  section 
651  of  this  title,  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  serve  in  that  grade  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not 
for  more  than  four  years." 

(26)  Chapter  905  is  repealed. 

(27)  The  chapter   analysis  of  subtitle  D, 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  HI  of  sub- 
title D,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  item: 
"906.  Air    Force    Reserve    Offlcers'    Training 

Corps 9381." 

Sec.  302.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956,  chapter  830  (5  U.S.C.  802).  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (ch.  458,  39  Stat.  742).  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  751-793) ,  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
disabUlty  or  death  of  the  following  members 
of,  and  applicants  for  membership  in,  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force : 

"(1)  Any  member  or  applicant  for  mem- 
bership who  suffers  disability  or  death  from 
an  injury  Incurred  in  line  of  duty  while 
engaged  in  a  filght  or  in  filght  instruction 
under  chapter  103  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  or 

"(2)  Any  member  or  applicant  for  mem- 
bership who  suffers  disability  or  death  from 
an  injury  Incurred  in  line  of  duty  while  per- 
forming authorized  travel  to  or  from,  or 
while  attending,  field  training  or  a  practice 
cruise  under  chapter  103  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  injury 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred  in 
line  of  duty  only  if  it  Is  the  proximate  result 
of  the  performance  of  mUltary  training  by 
the  member  concerned,  or  of  his  travel  to  or 
from  that  military  training,  during  the 
periods  of  time  Indicated  in  clause  (2) .  Any 
member  or  applicant  for  membership  who 
contracts  a  disease  or  illness  which  is  the 
proximate  result  of  the  performance  of  train- 
ing during  the  periods  of  time  indicated  in 
clause  (2)  shall  be  considered  for  the  pvir- 
poses  of  this  section  to  have  been  injured 
In  line  of  duty  diirlng  that  period." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However, 
reimbursement  may  not  be  made  for  any 
hospitalization  or  medical  or  surgical  care 
provided  a  person  while  attending  field 
training  or  a  practice  cruise  under  chapter 
103   of   title    10,   United    States   Code." 

TTTUB  V — MISCELLANEOUS  PEOV1SION8 

8k.  401.  All  payments  made  and  supplies 
Issued  under  sections  9386-9387  of  title  10. 
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United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  a  person  at  an  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  unit  while  such 
person  was  a  student  at  a  civil  educational 
institution  where  a  unit  of  the  corps  was 
not  established,  are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  402.  If  a  part  of  this  Act  is  invalid,  all 
valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the  In- 
valid part  remain  in  effect.  K  a  part  of  this 
Act  Is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  Its  applica- 
tions, the  part  remains  in  effect  In  all  valid 
applications  that  are  severable  from  the  in- 
valid applications. 

Sec.  403.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Army 
program  and  the  Air  Force  program,  section 
2107(h)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  be- 
comes effective  on  September  1,  1968.  Until 
that  date,  not  more  than  four  thousand 
cadets  may  be  In  either  of  those  programs  at 
any  one  time.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
Navy  program,  section  2107(h)  of  title  10 
becomes  effective  on  September  1,  1965. 


lOU  NO.  30— PRIVATE  POWER  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  RIGHTWINQ 
Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  electric  light  and  power  industry 
is  noted  for  its  generous  philanthropy. 
Each  year  this  benevolent  industry  con- 
tributes millions  of  dollars  to  civic,  char- 
itable, and  cultural  organizations  and 
activities. 

Not  so  well  known,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  many  lOU's— as  I  think  they 
should  be  called — give  financial  and 
leadership  support  to  a  host  of  reac- 
tionary, rightwing  propaganda  and  pres- 
sure groups. 

I  have  just  made  a  far-from-complete 
survey  of  this  situation,  which  disclosed 
more  than  260  Instances  of  private  power 
contributions  to  such  groups  and  activi- 
ties. These  donations  involved  more 
than  50  companies  and  some  20  orga- 
nizations. 

In  addition,  I  found  more  than  80  in- 
stances in  which  private  power  company 
executives  served  as  officials  or  made  per- 
sonal contributions  to  many  of  the  same 
reactionary  and  rightwing  elements. 
This  also  involved  oflBcials  of  some  50 
lOU's. 

The  organizations  receiving  this  pri- 
vate power  support  run  the  gamut  from 
conservative  and  reactionary  groups, 
such  as  the  American  Economic  Founda- 
tion and  the  Foundation  for  Econom- 
ic Education— FEE — to  radical-right 
Birchlte  bedfellows,  such  as  the  Manlon 
Forum  and  America's  Future.  Also  in- 
cluded are  pressure  and  lobbying  groups 
which  pursue  goals  desired  by  the  pri- 
vate-power Industry,  such  as  the  National 
Tax  Equality  Association— NTEA— and 
National  Associated  Businessmen,  inc.— 
NAB — and  rightwing  training  programs, 
such  as  those  of  the  Intercollegiate  So- 
ciety of  Individualists  and  the  National 
Education  program  conducted  by  Hard- 
ing College,  at  Searcy,  Ark.,  the  West 
Point  of  the  reactionary  right. 

I  have  found  no  evidence  of  support 
for  the  more  notorious  and  obnoxious 
extremist  elements,  such  as  the  John 
Birch  Society.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  nothing  objectionable 
about  lOU  contributions  to  the  other 
groups. 

For  example,  I  find  that  contributions 
to  these  groups  are  usually  concealed.  I 
also  find  that  many  of  them  are  included 


in  the  company's  operating  costs.  This 
means  that  the  unknowing  consumer  is 
forced  to  foot  the  cost  of  such  support 
when  he  pays  his  electric  bill.  Later  on, 
I  shall  have  further  comments  to  msike 
on  both  of  these  aspects;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  I  shall  provide  a 
breakdown  of  this  support. 

First,  however,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size several  aspects  of  these  data. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  power  com- 
pany executives'  personal  contributions 
and  participation  in  rightwing  organi- 
zations, I  should  like  to  make  clear  at 
the  outset  that  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  they  are  doing  anything  illegal  or 
unethical.  How  these  men  spend  their 
time  and  money  Is  their  own  concern. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  American  to  support  any  voluntary 
oiiranization  or  activity  he  so  desires. 
I  mention  the  personal  activities  of  these 
executives  oi^  to  further  document  the 
cozy  relationship  that  exists  between 
much  of  the  private  power  Industry  and 
the  reactionary  right. 

Second,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  data  do  not  represent  the  results 
of  a  thorough  investigation;  instead,  they 
represent  only  fragmentary  evidence 
gleaned  from  publicly  available  infor- 
mation filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  and  annual  expenditure 
reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. In  both  Instances,  the  available 
reports  lacked  the  standardization  and 
detail  necessary  for  a  complete  survey. 

Nonetheless,  while  I  do  not  suggest  that 
every  private  power  company  In  the  Na- 
tion gives  financial  aid  to  rightwing 
groups,  I  do  suggest  that  my  incomplete 
survey  has  only  scratched  the  surface. 
For  example,  as  indicated  by  the  con- 
tributions I  shall  cite,  private  power  sup- 
port of  rightwing  groups  dates  back  many 
years.  Over  the  years,  the  goals  and 
messages  purveyed  in  identifiable  private 
power  propaganda  have  been  similar  to, 
and  in  many  cases  indistinguishable 
from,  the  goals  and  propaganda  line  of 
the  reactionary  right.  Second,  there  is 
the  recent  survey  conducted  by  a  Colum- 
bia University  professor.  He  found  that 
private  power  companies  are  among  the 
top  "blue  chip"  corporations  which. are 
slipping  "heavy  doses  of  radical  rightist 
material"  into  so-called  anti-Communist 
public  education  programs. 

But  the  most  telling  evidence  that  my 
investigation  only  scratched  the  surface 
comes  from  Fred  G.  Clark,  general  chair- 
man of  the  American  Economic  Founda- 
tion. In  an  article  published  in  a  1961 
issue  of  Public  Service  magazine,  Mr. 
Clark  complained  that  the  average 
American  business  executive  did  not 
show  sufficient  Interest  in  what  his  or- 
ganization wa.s  attempting  to  accomplish. 
But  he  singled  out  the  private  power  in- 
dustry as  the  one  group  with  "a  high 
degree  of  interest"  in  AEF's  program,  and 
noted  that — 

More  than  50  privately  owned  power  com- 
panies have — in  one  way  or  another — recog- 
nized its  importance  and  done  something 
about  it. 

My  investigation,  however,  turned  up 
only  eight  instances  of  company  contri- 
butions to  the  AEF,  and  only  seven  In- 
stances of  personal  participation  by  lOU 
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executives.    Altogether,  these  contribu- 
tions and  e  cecutlve  putlcipatlons  Involve 
only  11  CO  apanles.    Yet  Bfr.  Clark  says 
"more  thai  1 60"  lOU's  are  supporting  the_ 
ASF's  pros  ram. 

Third,  h  i  regard  to  the  national  edu- 
cation pngram  Harding  College  con- 
tributions, it  might  be  argued  that  since 
Harding  C  >llege  is  a  fully  accredited  in- 
stitution o :  higher  learning,  these  con- 
tributions are  no  different  from  those 
to  other  oc  lieges  and  imlversities.  How- 
ever, aside  from  Harding's  well-known 
conservati  ^e  bias,  it  is  most  significant  to 
note  that  i  dl  the  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ri!ceivlng  lOU  support  are  lo- 
cated in  t  le  same  State  as  that  of  the 
contributiJ  g  company.  Harding  is  the 
only  out-Q  '-State  college  which  receives 
contlnuoui  lOU  support.  Of  the  lOU 
contrlbutii  >ns  to  Harding  College  which  I 
found.  Mi  7  one  came  from  an  Arkan- 
sas powei  company.  All  the  others 
came  fron,  power  companies  located  in 
other  Stat  es,  such  as  Illinois,  Mcmtana, 
and  Wash  ngton. 

Fourth,  it  will  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  lOU  contributions  to  right-wing 
groups  da  e  back  to  the  late  forties  and 
early  flftlss.  For  the  most  part,  dis- 
closure of  these  contributions  resulted 
frwn  the  nvestigatlon  of  cwigressional 
lobbying  conducted  some  years  ago  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobby- 
ing Actiilties — ^better  known  as  the 
Buchanan  committee.  They  represent 
the  contrl  mtions  ooly  of  companies  who 
chose  to  x>mply  with  the  committee's 
request  f o  *  such  Information. 

These  o  der  contributions  are  included 
here  for  wo  reasons:  First,  as  I  men- 
tioned ea-ller,  they  show  that  private 
power  SUE  port  of  the  reactionary  right 
is  nothing  new;  second,  they  reveal  an 
Interestlnr  trend  regarding  the  size  of 
Individual  contributions. 

Analysis  of  the  contributions  turned 
up  iQr  th<  Buchanan  committee  shows 
that  genei  ally  they  were  for  sizable  sums. 
More  thai  l  40  percent  of  them  exceeded 
$1,000  a  9  sar,  while  32  percent  were  for 
amounts  I  etween  $500  and  $1,000.  Only 
28  percen  i  were  for  less  than  $500. 

Among  the  recent  contributions,  on 
the  ottier  hand,  only  7  percent  are  for 
more  thar  $1,000,  and  only  9  percent  are 
for  amouits  between  $500  Eind  $1,000. 
The  great  majority — 84  percent — are  for 
less  than  ;500  each. 

This  tr  nd  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
two  facte  rs:  The  tremendous  increase 
In  the  nimber  of  rightwlng  organiza- 
tions seeking  business  support  in  recent 
years,  anA  a  general  biisiness  trend  to 
spread  co  porate  largess  in  smaller-but- 
steady  suj  OS,  rather  than  to  concentrate 
it  in  big  c  onatlons  to  one  or  two  groups. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  advice  of 
Merryle  £ .  Rukeyser  on  the  question  of 
corporate  contributions  to  schools  and 
colleges.  In  an  article  published  in  the 
March.  1 161.  issue  of  the  Freeman,  a 
magazine  published  by  the  FEE — 
Foundatkn  for  Economic  Education, 
Mr.  Ruke  rser  advised  that: 
gluing 


Such 
fncome, 
unrestrlct^l 
lae  of  a 
an 


.  opportu  olty 


should  be  on  an  annual,  or 

ba^lB,  rather  than  In  the  form  of  an 

capital  endowment.    The  prom- 

re<hirrent  gift  gives  the  donor  •  •  • 

to  be  selective. 


Mr.  Rukeyser  also  wrote  that: 
This  procedure  reserves  the  privilege  of 
cutting  off  gifts  and  that  the  Instltittlons  re- 
celvlni^-^^uch  aid  "should  relate  the  gift  to 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  corporate 
donor." 

Incidentally,  the  FEE  provides  a  good 
example  of  how  well  propaganda  groups 
can  thrive  on  such  small,  but  steady  sup- 
port. In  1955.  the  PEE  reported  total 
income  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
about  $434,000  from  donations  and  the 
sale  of  publications  such  as  the  Freeman 
magazine  and  a  book,  entitled  "United 
Nations:  Road  to  War,"  which  contends 
that  the  United  Nations  is  "an  instru- 
ment of  unlimited  government,  tyranny, 
and  war."  The  bulk  of  the  money  came 
from  some  4,200  persons  and  corpora- 
tions, each  of  whom  gave  an  average  of 
$75  in  tax-exempt  contributions.  That 
was  in  1955.  In  July  of  this  year,  a 
FEE  advertisement  bragged  that  the 
organization  now  has  some  12,000  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  benefactors.  Thus, 
if  the  average  contribution  is  still  $75, 
the  FEE  now  has  an  annual  income  of 
well  over  $1  million — Including  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  publications. 

There  is  also  a  psychological  factor 
favoring  small  donations.  Revelation 
that  a  company  gave  $300  to  the  most 
obnoxious  extremist  group  would  cause 
nowhere  near  the  embarrassing  stir  that 
would  result  from  a  $3,000  donation. 

Finally,  there  is  the  simple  fact  that 
smaJl  donations  are  more  easily  con- 
cealed from  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
public.  For  example,  although  FPC  reg- 
ulations require  all  lOU's  to  file  an  an- 
nual report  of  contributions  and  other 
expenditures,  the  Commission  has  not 
required  itemization  of  donations  under 
$1,000,  and  in  many  instances  com- 
panies have  been  allowed  to  file  reports 
in  which  nothing  is  Itemized.  Also,  out- 
right pohtical  expenditures,  as  well  as 
contributions  to  the  reactionary  right, 
have  been  slipped  into  operating  ex- 
penses— for  which  the  consvimer  pays  the 
cost — as  a  result  of  lax  policing  on  the 
part  of  the  FPC.  This  laxity,  of  course, 
is  attributable  to  a  serious  staff  shortage 
at  that  agency,  rather  than  to  design. 

Nonetheless,  the  FPC  has  shown  some 
awareness  of  these  shortcomings,  and 
last  year  moved  to  tighten  its  reporting 
procedures  by  requiring  that  all  expendi- 
tures for  "certain  civic,  political,  and 
related  activities"  be  reported  in  a  spe- 
cial nonoperating  account. 

Examination  of  the  Commission's  or- 
der and  the  events  preceding  it  Is  reveal- 
ing. For  example,  the  order  specifically 
Includes  payments  to  "lobbying"  groups 
and  for  advertising  "calculated  to  affect 
pubUc  or  ofBcial  attitudes  toward  future 
legislative  or  administrative  action." 

But  it  says  nothing  whatsoever  about 
expenditures  in  support  of  so-called 
"educational"  or  propaganda  groups, 
such  as  the  right-wing  organizations 
which  many  lOU's  support. 

In  fact,  after  complaints  from  the  in- 
dustry, the  Commission  dropped  a  phrase 
which  would  have  covered  such  expendi- 
tures. This  phrsise  would  have  included 
expenditures : 

Having  any  direct  or  Indirect  relationship 
to  political  matters.  Including  the  Influenc- 


ing of  pubUc  opinion  with  respect  to  Dubik 
poUcy.  ^    ^ 

The  elimination  of  this  phrase  is  espe. 
daily  significant,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Commissioner  Black  felt  compelled  to 
write  a  separate,  concurring  opinion  in 
which  he  noted  that  the  utilities  and 
their  advertising  agencies  "have  dla- 
played  great  ingenuity  in  conveying  a 
message  which  is  not  always  political 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
which  concerns  Itself  with  problems  of 
broad  national  social  or  economic  policy." 

He  said: 

These  efforts  are  Intended  to  Influeooe 
fvindamental  attitudes  or  beliefs,  and  bew 
no  reasonable  relationship  to  the  necessary 
operations  of  a  utUlty  company  or  the  tvi. 
nlshlng  of  utUlty  service. 

Black  asserted  that  it  was  the  Com* 
mission's  "Intention"  that  the  "term  'po- 
litical' •  •  •  Is  used  in  its  broadest  mean- 
ing. •  •  •  Unless  we  make  this  clear," 
he  concluded: 

I  am  fearful  that  too  restrictive  an  Inter- 
pretatlon  may  be  put  on  the  (Conunlssloa'i 
order) ,  and  expenditures  for  these  purposts 
may  be  lost  In  various  above-the-llne  operat* 
Ing  expense  accounts. 

The  rest  of  the  Commission,  however, 
apparently  did  not  share  Commissioner 
Black's  concern;  and  the  door  would 
seem  to  be  left  open  for  the  exclusion  of 
expenditures  in  support  of  rightwlng 
propaganda  groups. 

Further,  regardless  of  where  such  ex- 
penditures are  reported,  they  will  still  be 
concealed.  The  Commission  orlglnaDy 
proposed  requiring  that  all  donations  and 
political  expenditures  in  excess  of  $100 
be  itemized.  The  lOU's,  however,  ob- 
jected that  such  a  requirement  "would 
Impose  a  considerable  burden— on 
them — and  encumber  the  Commission 
with  details  of  insignificant  expendi- 
tures." As  a  result,  the  Commlssl(m 
backed  off,  and  modified  the  require- 
ment, so  as  to  allow  lump-sum  group- 
ing of  all  donations  and  political  ex- 
penditures of  less  than  $1,000.  Thua, 
better  than  90  percent  of  all  expenditures 
in  support  of  rightwlng  groups  will  con- 
tinue to  be  hidden  from  public  view. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting — but  hardly 
surprising,  in  view  of  its  past  perform- 
ance— to  note  that  the  private  power 
Industry  opposed  the  new  reiwrting  re- 
quirements, such  as  they  are,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  "socialistic."  More- 
over, the  lOU's  claimed  that  the  Com- 
mission's order  prohibiting  them  from  in- 
cluding political  expenditures  in  operat- 
ing accounts  where  the  consumer  would 
have  to  foot  the  bill  would  "infringe"  on 
their  "freedom  of  speech  and  other  con- 
stitutional guarantees." 

How  absolutely  marvelous.  Their 
freedoms  are  infringed  on  when  they 
cannot  force  the  public  to  pay  for  their 
political  activities. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  actual  cases, 
to  demonstrate  how  these  mistreated  de- 
fenders of  freedom  hide  their  rightwlng 
contributions. 

In  1963,  the  PE»C  apparently  became 
disturbed  about  the  large  nvunber  of 
lOU's  which  were  reporting  as  operating 
expenses,  thousands  of  dollars  in  lump 
sums,  under  such  headings  as  "Chari- 
table. Cultural  and  Civil  Contributions" 
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and  "Miscellaneous  Expenses."  As  a  re- 
SS  tiwCommission  asked  several  power 
SLS  to  submit  a  detailed  break- 
io«n  of  these  items.  „     ^    , 

one  of  the  lOU's  Involved  was  Central 
Tiiinols  Public  Service  Co.,  which  had 
S?Sd  a  lump-sum  total  of  $39,492  as 
Satlons  for  Charitable,  Social,  or 
community  Welfare"  in  1962.  In  its  re- 
^nse  to  the  FPC  request  for  a  break- 
3f«m  the  company  divided  its  contribu- 
fitons'into  two  categories:  Those  in  excess 
of  Jl  000,  and  those  under  $1,000. 

i'the  "over  $1,000"  category,  Central 
Illinois  listed  16  specific  contributions, 
totaling  $26,500,  for  such  worthy  causes 
as  the  United  Fund,  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home,  the  YMCA,  four  local  colleges,  and 
three  hospitals. 

In  the  "under  $1,000"  category,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  company  listed  only  10 
specific  items,  totaling  $6,190.  These 
included  other  commendable  activities, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
the  Heart  Fund  Association,  and  the 
Tuberculosis  Association.  There  was 
also  an  11th  item  in  the  "under  $1,000" 
category:  A  lump-svun  entry  of  $10,512, 
labeled  "Various  civic  activities,  school 
activities,  social  projects,  and  so  forth." 
This  breakdown  apparently  satisfied 
the  FPC,  for  not  until  after  I  specifically 
requested  a  further  breakdown  of  lump- 
sum entries  exceeding  $5,000  did  the  com- 
pany disclose  what  the  $10,512  entry  in- 
cluded. 

The  firm's  breakdown  of  the  $10,512 
showed  some  125  contributions,  mostly 
under  $100.  for  everything  from  a  corn- 
bread  and  bean  festival  and  a  beauty 
contest  to  Little  League  baseball,  high 
school  proms,  and  various  cultural  and 
charitable  activities. 

But  tucked  away  among  these  noble 
contributions  were  several  donations — of 
far  more  than  $100  each — ^to  organiza- 
tions which  are  sympathetic  to  or  are 
part  of  the  private  power  industry's  prop- 
aganda campaign  against  nonprofit  pow- 
er suppliers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Altogether,  these  propaganda- 
type  contributions  represented  about  5 
percent  of  the  company's  total  "civic 
and  charitable"  donations  for  that  year, 
and  about  20  percent  of  the  $10,512  In 
minor  contributions  that  the  company 
felt  were  so  insignificant  that  they  were 
reported  in  lump  sum.  under  the  head- 
ing "Various  Civic  Activities,  School  Ac- 
tivities, Social  Projects,  and  so  forth." 

And  what  are  some  of  these  "civic", 
"school"  and  "social"  activities  which 
Central  Illinois  helps  support?  They  in- 
clude lobbying  groups,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  Association,  $150; 
and  rightwlng  groups,  such  as  Manion 
Porum,  $200;  National  Education  pro- 
gram, $100;  America's  Future,  $150; 
American  Economic  Foundation,  $500; 
Educational  Reviewer,  Inc.,  $300;  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education,  $200; 
and  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, $250. 

Why— if  not  to  conceal  them— were 
these  contributions  not  Itemized  in  the 
"under  $1,000"  category  when  the  com- 
pany did  itemize  such  contributions  as 
those  to  the  Salvation  Army,  $67.50;  the 
March  of  Dimes,  $82.50;  the  Heart  Fund, 


$80-  and  the  Tuberculosis  Association, 
$308? 

Some  companies  go  to  even  greater 
lengths  to  hide  theh:  rightwlng  contribu- 
tions. For  example,  consider  the  South- 
western Public  Service  Co.,  of  Texas, 
which  scatters  its  "charitable"  and 
"civic"  donations  under  three  different 
categories:  "Donations  for  Charitable, 
Social  and  Community  Welfare,"  "Mis- 
cellaneous Donations",  and  "Miscellane- 
ous General  Expenses." 

When  Southwestern  complied  with  the 
request  to  break  down  these  lump-sum 
entries  for  the  year  1962,  all  the  dona- 
tions under  the  first  two  categories 
turned  out  to  be  for  worthy  causes.  But 
imder  the  category  labeled  "Miscellane- 
ous General  Expenses",  there  appeared 
a  $7,376  Item  labeled  "General  Educa- 
tional Materials  for  the  Public." 

What  were  these  "General  Education- 
al Materials  for  the  PubUc?"  A  footnote 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  explained  that 
the  $7,376  was  paid  to  10  organizations 
which  included  Manion  Fonim,  South- 
em  States  Industrial  Council,  Commit- 
tee for  One  Million,  Texas  Bureau  of 
Economic  Understanding,  Taxpayer's 
Educational  Association,  Western  Tax 
Council  and  America's  Future.  Under 
the  same  footnote  system  in  its  1961  and 
1963  breakdowns,  there  also  appeared 
contributions  to  the  National  Tax  Equal- 
ity Association,  the  national  education 
program-Harding  College,  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom,  National  Precinct 
Workers,  and  the  Dsm  Smoot  report. 

Overall,  these  expenditures  to  educate 
the  public  came  to  about  10  percent  of 
the  company's  charitable  and  civic  dona- 
tions each  year.  But  not  once  would  the 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.  detail 
how  much  each  organization  received. 
On  the  average,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  $500,  each. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  Central  lUinois  Public  Service  Co. 
and  the  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 
included  their  rightwlng  contributions 
and  other  propaganda  contributions  in 
their  operating  expenses,  so  that  the 
public  was  forced  to  pay  for  them. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  these  contributions  were  concealed 
in  lump-sum  entries  which  the  com- 
panies felt  were  too  insignificant  or  too 
burdensome  to  break  down. 

The  unitemized.  lump-sum  entries 
are  like  a  giant  iceberg:  They  conceal 
more  than  they  show.  I  have  tallied 
the  extent  of  this  lOU  iceberg  for  the 
years  1962  and  1963,  emd  find  that  its 
size  is  most  remarkable. 

In  1962,  the  private  power  industry's 
unitemized  lump-sum  iceberg  totaled 
more  than  $15  million.  This  Included 
more  than  $9  million  in  unidentified  con- 
tributions—of which  $3.2  million  was  in- 
cluded in  operating  expenses — and  more 
than  $6  million  in  unidentified  expendi- 
tures labeled  miscellaneous — all  of  which 
was  included  in  operating  expenses. 

In  1963.  the  lOU  Iceberg  melted  some- 
what, because  of  the  FPC's  somewhat 
stricter  reporting  requirements,  but  it 
still  totaled  more  than  $13  million. 
This  mcluded  nearly  $6  million  in  im- 
identified  contributions — of  which  $3.7 
million  was  Included  in  operating  ex- 


penses— and  more  than  $7  million  in  un- 
identified expenditvures  labeled  miscel- 
laneous— again,  all  of  it  Included  in 
operating  expenses. 

Overall,  these  figures  indicate  that  the 
average  lOU  has  an  unitemized  lump- 
sum Iceberg  of  nearly  $70,000  a  year  m 
which  embarrassing  expenditiu'es  can  be 
concealed.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  all  lOU's  support  the 
rightwlng.  Similarly,  not  all  lOU's  lump 
their  contributions  and  miscellaneous 
expenditures.  A  few  itemize  everything. 
But  at  the  other  extreme  are  com- 
panies such  as  Houston  Light  &  Power, 
which  had  an  imidentlfied  lump-sum 
Iceberg  of  $643,135  in  1963;  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  which  failed 
to  itemize  expenditures  totaling  $733,- 
661;  and  Detroit  Edison— the  grand 
champion— which  reported  $815,006  In 
unidentified  lump-sum  expenditures 
last  year. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  breakdowns  of 
such  expenditures  from  only  67  of  the 
Nation's  220  private  power  companies. 
This  is  where  I  found  most  of  the  recent 
rightwlng  contributions — concealed  in 
lump-svun  expenditures  labeled  "chari- 
table contributions"  and  "miscellaneous 
expenses." 

These  contributions  to  ultraconserva- 
tive  and  radical  right  organizations  rep- 
resent only  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
the  private  power  industry  armuaUy 
pours  into  its  propaganda  campaign 
against  nonprofit  power  suppliers — ^the 
rural  cooperatives,  municipal  power  sys- 
tems, and  Federal  power  projects.  The 
lOU's  also  give  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  to  four  organizations  which  openly 
promote  private  power's  economic  inter- 
ests— the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the 
industry's  pubUc  Information  program, 
the  electric  companies  advertising  pro- 
gram, and  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies. 

In  addition,  the  industry  helps  sup- 
ports a  multitude  of  so-called  "economic 
education"  groups— organizations  which 
peddle  Adam  Smith  economics  to  school 
children,  and  attempt  to  sell  bushiess- 
men  and  the  pubUc  hi  general  on  the 
Idea  that  nonprofit  power  not  only  is 
a  threat  to  American  "free  enterprise," 
but  also  is  part  of  the  Red  Menace. 

Finally,  the  industry  spends  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  so-called  "institu- 
tional" or  "goodwill"  advertising.    This 
is  the  softsell  approach;   the  message 
being  conveyed  is  not  always  inunediately 
apparent,  but  it  always  is  there.   In  thehr 
reports  for  1963  to  the  FPC,  some  150 
lOU's  indicated  they  spent  nearly  $14 
miUion  on  this  type  of  advertising,  alone. 
The  more  obvious  propaganda  ads — 
such  as  those  the  late  President  Kennedy 
described    as    "particularly    ugly"— are 
paid  out  of  lOU  donations  to  the  electric 
companies  advertising  program  and  the 
hidustry's  public  information  program. 
These  are  the  ads  that  portray  the  pri- 
vate power  mdustry  as  the  main  target 
of,   and  bulwark  against,  communism. 
These  are  the  ads  that  portray  rural 
co-ops    and    municipally-owned    powa: 
systems  as  socialistic.    These  are  the  ads 
that  claim  that  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electric  light  and  power  todustry — 
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the  co-ops  BJid  the  municipal  systems — 
"to  ah«ady  nationalized" — a  word  which 
translates  ;o  "socialized,"  in  rightwing 
Jargon.  11  ese  are  the  ads  that  portray 
the  Federal  Ooyemment  as  an  enemy 
of  America  Q  biudness  and  as  a  cxinnlng 
Qonspiracgr  sdmed  at  deprlylng  Americans 
of  their  fisedoms.  These  are  the  ads 
that  tell  o!  "a  Berlin  wall  being  built 
In  America  —constructed  of  subtle  and 
gradual  curtailments  of  traditional 
American  1  reedoms",  and  assert  that  the 
PE»C  "laid  Jie  first  brick"  in  this  BerUn 
wall  with  its  new  accoimting  require- 
ments. 

Who  P&3I  s  for  this  scurrilous  advertis- 
ing and  tlie  rest  of  the  private  power 
propaganda  campaign?  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  It  is  included  in  the  companies' 
(H)er»ting  expenses,  so  that  the  con- 
sumers— tl  e  public— wind  up  footing  the 
bllL 

I  do  no  think  the  American  people 
should  be  orced  to  pay  for  propaganda 
aimed  at  (ducating  them  and  indoctri- 
nating the  r  children.  Since  when  was 
It  the  business  of  an  electric  light  and 
power  con  pany  to  educate  the  public? 
Likewise,  :  do  not  think  the  consumer 
should  be  required  to  foot  the  bill  for 
lOU  attenpts  to  create  goodwill  and  a 
good  imag;,  whether  through  advertis- 
ing or  thr  >ugh  contributions. 

Overall,  nay  investigation  revealed  that 
the  privats  power  industry  contributes 
m(M-e  than  $15  million  annually  to  "civic. 
charitable,  and  cultural"  organizations 
and  activl  ;les.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
most  of  th  s  money  goes  to  worthy  causes. 
But  one  wonders  what  the  lOU's  think 
they  are  lujring  with  the  thousands  of 
dollars  thjy  contribute  to  schools  and 
colleges— ( specially  in  light  of  the  ad- 
vice they  receive  from  Mr.  Rukeyser. 
Most  Impo  rtant,  however,  I  question  why 
the  power  company  should  decide  which 
"civic,  chsrltable,  and  cultural"  organi- 
zations ai  d  activities  are  deserving  of 
support.  Vhy  should  not  the  consumer 
have  a  vol  je  in  this  decision,  and  receive 
credit  for  these  contributions?  After 
all.  It  is  us  tially  his  money  that  the  lOU's 
give  away, 

But  ove  Tiding  everything  else,  I  think 
the  cOTisiu  aer — the  public — has  a  right  to 
know  whit  organizations  he  is  being 
forced  to  nipport. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  mow  when  their  local  power 
cmnpany  nelps  support  groups  which  ad- 
vocate ab>lltion  of  the  income  tax  and 
the  nnlt<d  Nations,  and  attack  civil 
rights  an(   Government  as  subversive. 

I  think  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
when  its  ocal  power  company  supports 
groups  w  lich  for  three  decades  have 
plastered  the  labels  of  "socialism"  and 
commim  sm"  on  every  legislative  effort 
to  ease  p  tin  and  suffering,  hunger  and 
want,  Injfstice  and  inhiunanity. 

the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
ocal  power  company  supports 
^hlch  find  treason  in  our 
and  In  our  Highest  Coxut. 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
ocal  power  company  supports 


Ithink 
when  its 
groups 
churches 

Ithink 
when  Its 
those  wbb  would  place  the  American 


farmer  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruthless  market 
and  merienary  middlemen,  and  would 
return  th  i  American  working  man  to  the 


Inhumane  conditions  of  labor  which  ex- 
isted a  century  ago — conditions,  inciden- 
tally, which  spawned  the  very  commu- 
nism these  rightwing  elements  now  claim 
to  be  fighting. 

But  the  lOU's  disagree  that  the  con- 
suming public  has  any  such  right.  In- 
stead, they  pin  the  label  of  "socialism" 
on  any  attempt  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  groups  they  support. 

Apparently  the  lOU's  feel  that  extre- 
mism in  defense  of  private  monopoly  Is 
no  vice,  and  that  moderation  in  pursuit 
of  excessive  profits  is  no  virtue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
group-by-group  listing  of  private  power 
company  contributions  to  reactionary 
and  radical  right  organizations,  and  of 
past  and  present  participation  in  the 
same  grroups  by  private  p>ower  company 
executives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  

I         AMEBICA'S     rUTUBE 

Individuals 
J.  E.  Corette,  president  and  general  mana- 
ger, Montana  Power  Co.,  former  trustee. 
Companies 

Alabama  Power  Co..  $300.  1962. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co..  S105,  1962. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $300.  1962. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  $150, 
1962. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $500,  1948. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  (New  York),  $2,- 
500,   1948;    $2,500.   1949:    $2,500,   1950. 

Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100,  1949. 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100, 
1962. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  $600,  1958;  $400.  1961. 

Washington  Water  Power  Co..  $100,  1962. 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co..  $250,  1949. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  $500  (es- 
timated). 1962;  $500  (estimated).  1963. 

AMEBICAN     ECONOMIC     FOUNDATION 

Individuals 

Richard  Wagner,  director,  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.,  member  of  Hall  of  Free 
Enterprise  advisory  council. 

Peter  M.  Fraser,  Connecticut  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  member  of  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise 
advisory  council. 

J.  E.  Jonsson,  director,  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co..  member  of  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise 
advisory  council. 

John  E.  Corette,  president  and  general 
manager,  Montana  Power  Co.,  member  of 
Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  advisory  council. 

Donald  S.  Kennedy,  president  and  director, 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  member  of 
Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  advisory  council. 

Klnsey  M.  Robinson,  chairman  and  direc- 
tor, Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  member 
of  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  advisory  council. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr..  director.  Southern 
California  EdLson  Co.,  member. 

Companies 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.. 
$250.  1948:  $350.  1963. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  $200,  1947. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  $370.  1955. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co..  $70.  1962. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co..  $100.  1962; 
$100.  1963. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co..  $500. 
1962. 

Washington  Water  Power  Co..  $100.  1962. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $300,  1962; 
$300,  1963. 

Consumers  Power  Co.  (Michigan),  $100, 
1962;  $100,  1963. 

Kansas  Gas  k  Electric  Co.,  $150,  1962. 


Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  $100,  19«s 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $760, 19<« 
Permsylvanla  Electric  Co.,  $100,  1963,' 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co    tm 
1963.  ■'  •*"' 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  $500,  1963. 

AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE    ASSOCIATION 

(Now  known  as  the  American  EnterprUe 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research.) 

Individuals 

William  I.  Myers,  director.  New  York  state 
Electric  &  Gas  Corp.,  former  member  ot 
advisory  board. 

Harry  C.  Hagerty,  director,  Rochester  Qas 
&  Electric  Corp.,  trustee  (1960) . 

Companies  ' 

Consolidated    Kdlson    Co.,    $2,900,    1847- 
$2,900.  1948;  $3,400.  1949;  $1,700,  1950. 
Idaho  Power  Co..  $250.  1955;  $250,  1986. 

AMERICAN    GOOD    GOVERNMENT   SCJCIETT 

individuals 

Ralph  M.  Bllby,  director,  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co..  member.  Committee  on  Elec- 
toral College  Reform. 

Walker  L.  Clsler,  president  and  director, 
Detroit  Edison  Co.,  member,  Committee  on 
Electoral  College  Reform,  1962. 

J.  R.  Slmplot,  director,  Idaho  Power  Oo, 
$300  contribution.  1962,  American  Good  Qot- 
emment  Society. 

L.  W.  Setil,  director,  Mississippi  Power  Co., 
$100  contribution,  1962,  American  Good  Qot- 
ernment  Society. 

Carl  8.  Hallaer,  director,  Rochester  Qas 
&  Electric  Corp..  member.  Committee  on 
Electoral  College  Reform. 

Companies 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co..  $100,  1962. 
Milwaukee  Gas  &  Light  Co.,  $100, 1962. 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  $100, 1962. 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  $1,000,  1962. 

AMERICANS    FOR    CONSTTrUTIONAL    ACTION 

Individuals 

John  E.  Corette,  president  and  general 
manager,  Montana  Power  Co.,  supporter 
(contributed  $100  In  1963)   and  fund  raider. 

Edward  J.  Mosher.  director.  Houston  Light- 
ing &  Power  Co..  supporter  and  fund  raUer. 

Robert  A.  Gallagher,  director.  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  Indiana,  contributor  ($100,  1962; 
$100,  1963). 

Frank  McLaughlin,  director,  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Co.  (Washington) ,  contributor 
($100, 1962). 

R.  R.  Stranahan,  Jr..  director,  Toledo  Bdl- 
son  Co.,  Ohio,  contributor  ($500,  1960;  $600, 
1961;  $100,1963). 

COMMITTEK    FOR    CONSTTTDTIONAL    GOVERNICEKT 

Individuals 

Robert  D.  Corette,  director,  Montan* 
Power  Co.,  fund  solicitation. 

O.  R.  Mllburn,  director.  Montana  Power 
Co.,   fund  solicitation. 

Charles  Redd,  director,  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  fund  solicitation. 

Richard  Wagner,  director.  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co..  $500  contribution. 
Com,panie3 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $250,  1948; 
$250.   1949. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  $260, 
1962. 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  $250,  1948;  $350, 
1949;  $200,  1950.* 

Montana  Power  Co.,  $200,  1948;  $2,465. 
1950.1 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  NJ., 
$490,  1947;  $490,  1948;  $490,  1949. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $300,  1962. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  $600,  1948; 
$600.   1949. 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co..  $250,  1949. 
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Fabian  L.  Russell,  director.  Central  Hud- 
son Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  $135, 1959. 

Seth  Marshall,  director,  Minnesota  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  $100  each,  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959. 
1960, 1961,  1962. 

Jack  K.  Busby,  president,  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co..  $200,  1962. 

R.  G.  Rlncliffe,  chairman  and  director, 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  $250,  1957. 

W.  C.  Kurtz,  director.  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado.  $100, 1959. 

Robert  A.  Gallagher,  director.  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  Indiana,  $140,  1959. 

C.  Kenneth  Baxter,  director,  Savannah 
Electric  &  Power  Co.,  $350. 1959. 

John  D.  Biggers,  director,  Toledo  Edison 
Co.,  $100, 1955. 

Companies 

Alabama  Power  Co.,  $200, 1961. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  $200,  1961;  $140, 
1962. 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100,  1961. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $200,  1961; 
$200, 1962. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $200,  1961; 
$200, 1962. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $200,  1961. 

Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100,  1961. 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100,  1961. 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  $200, 1961. 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100, 1961. 

Mississippi  Power  Co.,  $200, 1961. 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100, 1961. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  $200, 1961. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Co..  $100,  1961. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  $200.  1961;  $200. 
1962:  $200,  1963. 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  $200,  1961. 

Southern  Co.,»  $200,   1961. 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  $200,  1961;  $200. 
1963. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  $200, 1961. 

Union  Electric  Co.  $200,  1961. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $200, 1961. 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  $100, 1961. 

MANION  FORUM 


1  Includes  purchases  of  rightwing  books. 


-rnZENS  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
*^^^^  GOVERNMENT 

Individuals 

shearon  Harris,  president  and  director, 
Caxoima  Power  &  Light  Co.,  N.C..  charter 
member,   1963. 

E  N.  Pope,  vice  president,  Carolina  Power 
*  Uebt  Co.,  charter  member. 

H  Burton  Robinson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  director,  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co    charter  member. 

W  Eeid  Thompson,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel.  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co., 
charter  member. 

W  Herbert  Weatherspoon,  vice  president, 
legal  counsel  and  director,  Carolina  Power  & 
Light   Co.,   charter   member. 

Louis  V.  Sutton,  chairman,  chief  executive 
officer  and  director,  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  charter   member. 

FOUNDATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Individuals 

William  B.  Coberly.  Jr.,  director,  Southern 
California   Edison   Co.,   trustee. 

H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr.,  director, 
southwestern    Public    Service    Co.    (Texas), 

trustee. 

Companies 

Detroit  Edison  Co.,  $2,500,  1947;  $2,500, 
1948;   $5,000,  1949;   $2,600,   1950. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  $70,  1962. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $100.  1962. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  (New 
York),  $100,   1962. 

Central  Illinois  Public   Service   Co.,   $200, 

1962. 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  $2,000, 

1948;  $1,000,  1949. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $100,  1962. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  (New  York,  $10,- 
000.  1947;  $10,000,  1948;  $10,000,  1949;  $10,- 
000,   1950. 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Ught  Co.,  $400,  1947. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  $1,000.  1956;  $500 
1960;  $1,000,  1961. 

New   York    Electric    &    Gas    Corp.,    $1,000. 

1963. 
Ohio  Edison  Co..  $250.   1948;   $250.  1949. 
Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light    Co..    $100. 

1950. 

Portland  General  Electric  Co..  $100.  1962. 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  $100,  1947; 
$100,  1948;  $100,  1949. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  $750,  1962. 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  $250,  1961; 
$250,  1962;   $250,   1963. 

Utah  Power  &  Ught  Co.,  $500,  1947;  $500, 
1948:  $500.  1950. 

FREEDOM  FORUM  SERIES 

Individuals 

Robert  S.  Kerr.  Jr..  director  of  Oklahoma 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  member  of  national  spon- 
soring committee  supporting  Oklahoma  City 
Freedom  Forum  Series. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  director,  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  advisory  board  member. 

Robert  H.  Stewart  III.  director,  Dallas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  advisory  board  member. 

William  W.  Lynch,  chairman,  president, 
and  director,  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  ad- 
visory board  member. 

Companies 

Alabama  Power  Co.,  $25,  1962;  Mobile  Free- 
dom Forimi. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $25,  1961;  $200, 
1962,  Dallas  Freedom  Forum. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $500,  1961,  Tyler. 
Tex.,  Freedom  Forum. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $1,132,  1962, 
Dallas  Freedom  Fonun  (2  Items) . 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $375,  1962.  Irving 
Freedom  Forum. 

INTEHOOLLEOIATE  SOCTETT  OF  INDIVIDUALISTS  _ 

Individuals  >A   holding    company    whose   subsidiaries 

Philip  Sporn,  director,  American  Electric  are  Alabama  Power  Co..  Georgia  Power  Co., 

Power  Co.,  and  president,  Indiana -Kentucky  Mississippi  Power  Co..  and  Gulf  Power  Co. 
Electric  Corp    $100  1962.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  $200,  1961;  $200, 


Individuals 

Walter  Lucking,  president  and  general 
manager,  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  en- 
dorser. 

E.  V.  O'Malley,  director,  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  endorser.  h 

Edward  J.  Mosher,  director,  Houston  Light- 
ing &  Power  Co.,  endorser. 

John  L.  Whitehurst,  director,  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  endorser. 

James  W.  Cryder,  director,  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado,   endorser. 

William  C.  Griffith,  director.  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Indiana,  endorser. 

D.  D.  Bovalrd,  director.  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Oklahoma,  endorser. 

R.  K.  Lane,  director.  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Oklahoma,  endorser. 

Byron  M.  Edwards,  director.  South  Caro- 
lina Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  endorser. 

James  B.  Mahoney,  director.  South  Caro- 
lina Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  endorser. 

William  B.  Coberly,  Jr.,  director.  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.,  sponsor. 

Harold  Quinton,  chairman  and  director. 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  endorser. 

William  P.  Bomar,  director,  Texas  Utilities 
Co.  and  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  endorser. 

Raymond  Enloe,  director,  Washington  Wa- 
ter Power  Co.,  endorser. 

W.   F.    Nelson,    vice   president,   Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Corp.,  endorser. 
Com,panies 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  $200,  1958;  $350. 
1962. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  $200, 
1962  (two  items). 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  $250,  1958. 


Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.  (Texas), 
$500  (estimate),  1961;  $500  (estimate),  1962. 

NATIONAL     ASSOCIATED     BUSINESSMXlT,     INC. 

Individuals 
None. 

Companies 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co..  $100.  1959; 
$100, 1962. 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  light  Co.,  $150. 
1962. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $50,  1962 
(under  heading  of  National  Associated  BvlbI- 
nessmen's  Association) . 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAM,    HARDING    COL- 
LEGE, SEARCT,  ARK. 

Companies 

Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $1,000,  1982; 
$1,000,  1963. 

Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $1,200,  1962; 
$1,000, 1963. 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  $1,000,  1963. 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  $100,  1961; 
$100, 1962;  $100, 1963. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Co..  $2.500, 1963. 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  $1,000,  1963. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  $100, 
1962. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.  (Texas) , 
$300  (estimated) ,  1961. 

Montana  Power  Co.,  $300  each,  1953,  1954, 
1955,  1956,  1957.  1958,  1959,  1960,  1961. 

NATIONAL  TAX  EQUALiTT  ASSOCIATION NTEA 

Companies 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $1,500  each  In 
1947,  1948,  1949,  and  1950,  and  $500  in  1962. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  New 
York,  $212,  1962. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  $150, 
1962. 

Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Texas,  $500 
each  In  1947,  1948,  1949,  and  $480  In  1950. 

Cleveland  Electric  Co.,  $1,200  each  in  1947, 
1948, 1949, and  1950. 

Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  $200,  1962. 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  $500  each  In  1947, 
1948, 1949,  and  1950. 

Detroit  Edison  Co.,  $1,000,  1949;  $500,  1950. 

Georgia  Power  Co.,  $250,  1947;  $500,  1948; 
$490,  1949;  $490,  1950. 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  $400,  1947;  $800,  1948; 
$800,  1949;  $400,  1950. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  (NJ.) 
$1,500,  1947;  $1,000.  1948;  $1,000,  1949;  $1,000, 
1950;  $500,  1963. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  Texas, 
$50  (estimated) ,  1B61;  $500  (estimated) ,  1963. 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  $900,  1947; 
$1,000,  1948:  $1,000,  1949;  $500,  1950. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $500,  1947;  $250, 
1962. 

Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.,  $1,000,  1947; 
$1,000,  1948;  $500,  1949. 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  $1,500,  1947; 
$1,500,  1948;  $500,  1949;  $1,000,  1950;  $500, 
1963. 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $600,  1949. 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  $500, 
1947;  $1,000,  1948;  $500,  1949;  $250,  1950. 

Public  Service  of  Colorado,  $750, 1947;  $500. 
1948;  $500,  1949. 

Public  Service  of  Indiana,  $1,000,  1947; 
$1,000,  1948;  $500, 1949. 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire,  $200. 
1948. 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.,  $150,  1947; 
$350,  1948;  $100.  1949;  $350.  1950. 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  $200.  1947; 
$350.  1948;  $100.  1950. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.,  $600  each 
1947. 1948. 1949,  and  1950. 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co..  $500.  1947. 

Kentucky  UtUltles.  $1,500.  1947;  $1,000, 
1948;  $625. 1949;  $750. 1950. 

PATBIOnC    EDUCATION,   INC. 

Itidlviduala 

MUton  J.  Pfelffer,  vice  president,  Cincin- 
nati Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  and  vice  president. 
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Heat  &  Power  Co.  of  Ky.,  board 

Kohnle,  director,  Dayton  Power 
national  advisory  board,  1962. 


Individual3 

L,  president  and  general  man- 
Public  Service  Co.,  presl- 


Shepherd,  vice  president,  Ar- 
&  Light  Co.,  director. 
Skinner,  vice  president,  Ken- 
,  director, 
^tton,  president,  Carolina  Power 
director. 
Wilson,   president,    Mississippi 
president. 

,  president,  Oklahoma  Oas 
.,  vice  president. 

,  assistant  to  the  board  chair- 
Orleans  Public  Service  Co.,  vice 


Kei  nedy, 


Fertiga 


Companies 
Pfcwer  Co.,  $300, 1940. 
Po^  rer  Co.,  $260  each  In  1963,  1964. 
1957,  1968,  1969,  1960,  1961,  and 


Public   Service   Co.,   Texas, 
) .  1962. 

:aectric  Power  Co.,  $1,000,  1947; 
$600, 1949. 
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Companies 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  Texas, 
$500  (estimated),  1961;  $500  (estimated), 
1963. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  $100,  1863. 

MISCXLLANEOnS 

Individuals 

American  Security  Council,  Donald  H. 
Shaw,  treasxirer,  lowa-Illlnols  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  member  of  contribution  policies  com- 
mittee. 

National  Economic  Council,  Joshua  Green, 
Sr.,  director,  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co., 
member,  advisory  commission. 

John  Birch  Society,  William  B.  Coberly, 
director,  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
member  of  the  committee  of  endorsers. 

Spiritual  Mobilization,  William  B.  Coberly, 
director,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.. 
director. 

Ark-La-Tex  Antl-Communlsm  Association 
(also  known  as  Americanism  Forum,  Inc.), 
Sam  Schweiger,  advertising  manager.  South- 
western Electric  Power  Co.,  executive  com- 
mittee president. 

Christian  Antl-Communlsm  Crusade,  Ro- 
land C.  Behrens,  director,  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co.,  life  member. 

Componies 

American  Security  Council,  Southwestern 
Electric  Power  Co.,  $250,  1962. 


Ark-La-Tex  Antl-Communlsm  Associatlan. 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  $loo,  ij^ 

Arkansas  Free  Enterprise  Association 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  $60,  ijjj    ' 

Freedom  Education  Service  Inc.,  Washing, 
ton  Water  Power  Co..  $500.  1961;  $50o7l9S" 

Freedom  Fighters  Inc.,  Washington  Water 
Power  Co..  $500.  1962. 

Committee  for  One  Million.  Southwistera 
Public  Service  Co.,  $500  (estimated),  ijm. 
$500  (estimated),  1963.  '    ^ 

Dan  Smoot  report.  Southwestern  Public 
Service  Co.,  $500  (estimated).  1963. 

National  Precinct  Workers.  Southwestern 
Public  Service  Co.,  $500  (esUmated),  iwn- 
$500  (estimated),  1963. 

Western  Tax  Council,  Southwestern  Public 
Service  Co.,  $500  (estimated),  1961. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday 
next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
imder  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  28, 
1964,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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.  welcome  an  opportunity  to  pay 
lie  oppressed  people  of  Lithuania 
Of  use  they  represent. 

i,t  stake  In  Lithuania  Is  the  great 
t^t  will  determine  the  future  of 
question  of  whether  men  and 
shi>uld  be  free. 

movements  are   in   conflict 

the  world.    On  one  side  are  the 

nations  of  the  West  which  have 

steMlly  Bii^ce  World  War  n  to  spread 

by  granting  Independence  to 

colonies. 

either  side  are  the  new  imperialists 

communism     who     have 

relentlessly  to  extend  their  tyranny 


hlsorlc 


freidom 


by  swallowing  up   smaller  and    weaker  na- 
tions. 

Lithuania's  present  state  Is  a  tragic  ex- 
ample. I  have  admiration  for  this  brave 
little  land  which  reestablished  its  inde- 
pendence in  1918  and  victoriously  fought  off 
Soviet  Russian  attempts  at  conquest  for  3 
long  years.  I  mourn  Lithuania's  loss  of  its 
hard-won  freedom  during  World  War  n  when 
the  Soviet  Commiinlsts  finally  succeeded  in 
taking  over  the  country  by  military  force  and 
annexing  it  against  the  will  of  the  people. 

Lithuania  as  a  nation  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Eiu'ope,  but  It  still  lives  on  In  the 
hearts  of  its  sons  and  daughters  who  loathe 
their  Communist  masters. 

There  are  some  in  the  United  States  today 
who  say  that  we  should  accept  the  map  as 
the  Conmaunlsts  have  redrawn  it.  They  say 
that  we  only  delude  oxirselves  and  the 
Lithuanian  people  when  we  talk  of  future 
freedom  for  Lithuania. 

Those  who  offer  these  counsels  of  de- 
featism call  themselves  realists.  I  call  them 
shortsighted.  They  are  unable  to  see  beyond 
the  surface  map  of  the  moment  to  the  un- 
derlying realities  of  our  world  situation. 

It  Is  totally  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  by 
condoning  Russia's  annexation  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  countries  we  can  expect 
Soviet  commvmlsm  to  become  more  concilia- 
tory. Instead,  the  Soviets  will  be  encouraged 
to  pursue  their  aims  of  conquest  all  the 
more  aggressively. 

It  is  equally  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  If 
we  yield  In  such  matters  of  principle  we  can 
retain  effective  leadership  among  free  world 
nations.  Instead,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  among  ova 
friends  and  allies. 

True  realism  demands  an  opposite  course. 
We  must  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
In  our  dealings  with  the  Communist  world 
we  will  never  bargain  or  make  concessions 
on  the  fundamental  Issues  of  human  rights 
and  freedom.  So  far  the  defeatists  in  oiur 
ranks  have  not  prevailed.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  backing  of  not  only  1 
million  fine  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
but  the  American  people  as  a   whole,  has 


continued  to   withhold   recognition  of  tlu 
Soviet   conquests   of   the   Baltic   republics. 

We  must  stand  firm  on  this  policy,  and 
we  shoiild  go  farther.  We  shoxild  not  be 
content  with  a  ptissive  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nltlon.  We  must  proclaim  at  every  oppor- 
tiinity  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
the  Lithuanians  and  for  the  many  oth« 
subject  peoples  now  suffering  tuider  alien 
Communist  oppression. 

In  so  doing,  we  can  reassert  before  the 
world  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  Communlit 
claim  to  be  the  liberators  of  humanity. 

We  must  give  our  support  to  the  cavise  <rf 
freedom  in  Lithuania  as  a  matter  of  rigbt 
and  justice. 

We  must  give  this  cause  our  support  If 
we  are  to  succeed  in  the  great  struggle  to 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Remahics  bt  Joseph  Kajickas,  Cham* 
d'Ajtaihes  aj.  or  LmrCANiA,  at  the  LrrH- 
uanian  Sono  and  Dancx  Pistival.  Small 
Bowl,  New  YoaK  WoaiJ)'8  Fair.  Auctjst  3>, 
1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  distingviished  guests,  ladlee 
and  gentlemen,  at  the  last  New  York  World'i 
Pair  held  here  In  Flushing  Meadow,  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  n,  Lithuanians  exhibited 
to  the  world  the  happy  fruits  of  the  peaceful 
progress   under   freedom   and   Independence 
which  they  had  enjoyed  since  1918.    They 
demonstrated   the   indomitable   spirit  of  » 
people  whose  language  and  ciQttire  are  older 
than  that  of  most  other  countries  of  the 
world.     Since  that  last  New  York  World'i 
Fair,  however,  Lithuania  has  been  a  captin 
nation  and  the  victim  of  ruthless,  flagrant 
and  continuing  aggression.    We  meet  hert 
today   to  honor   the   thousands   of   valiant 
Lithuanians  who  have  died  in  the  Just  cauee 
of  freedom,  and  also  to  demonstrate  that 
the  desire  of  Lithuanians  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent again  continues  to  bum  with  un- 
diminished strength.    Earlier  today,  we  par- 
ticipated in  ceremonies  at  the  Lithuanian 
Wayside  Cross  erected  here  at  the  Worldii 
Pair;  that  cross  sjrmbolizes  the  suffering  w 
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,-«nle  but  it  also  symbolizes  their  hope 
'Z  ??telSilnation  to  be  free  again. 
*°H°    at  this  song  and  dance  festival    we 
^^  expression  of  the  flowering  of  Llth- 
•f^Z  cSe.     The  variety  and  vigorous 
l^fSf  our  native  arts  encourage  us  to  hope 
SJtIhe  restive  energy  mirrored  In  art  «m 
SS  to  a  better  world  for  a^  Pe°Ple"' "  o^/ 
i^^ember  how  to  dream,  how  to  be  dedl- 
^Jdhaw  to  spend  ourselves.     Our  songs 
^rd'ances  teach  us  how  to  put  aside  InWbl- 
SSs  how  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  how 
f^ln  with  others  in  "taking  arms  against 
fiSTof  troubles."     We  are  doubly  proud 
tJav  to  have  as  the  mistress  of  ceremonies 
S^  festival  Miss  Ruta  Lee  Kilmonls,  who 
luat  a  week  ago  succeeded,  after  long  years 
it  effort  in  effecting  the  release  of  her  grand- 
mother from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.    She 
^  (rtven  us  all  an  example  of  how  to  per- 
«vere  in  a  Just  cause.     I  am  privUeged  to 
canitratulate  her  and  aU  the  participants  In 
^  Lithuania    Day,    especially    Chairman 
Prof  Jack  J.  Stukaa  and  his  committee,  and 
to  welcome  the  visitors  to  this  event  of  the 
Fair. 

ByMtpKB     BT     Joseph     Kajeckas,     CHAECi 

D'ATFAmES  A.I.  OT  LrrHXTANIA.  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  LTTHtTANIA  DaT  AT  THE  U.S.  FEDEEAL 

PAvnJON.  New  York  World's  Fair,  N.Y., 

August  24, 1964 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege  to  greet 
you  at  this  observance  of  Lithuania  Day  at 
the  Federal  pavilion.  By  gathering  here  to- 
day, we  are  honoring  a  nation  whose  lan- 
guage and  cultvire  are  older  than  that  of 
most  countries  of  the  world;  a  nation  that 
played  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of  mod- 
em Europe,  and  whose  people  have  for  cen- 
turies demonstrated  their  dedication  to 
human  freedom;    we   honor   a   nation  well 


over  a  million  of  whose  sons  said  daughters 
on  American  soil  have  played  a  substantial 
part  in  helping  America  meet  the  challenges 
of  freedom. 

In  the  early  middle  ages,  Uthuania  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Eiu*ope,  but 
her  power  dwindled,  and  she  was  engulfed  by 
a  more  powerful  neighbor.    For  centm-ies  af- 
ter  that.   Lithuanians   struggled   to   regain 
their  freedom  and  independence,  and  this 
they  did  in  1918.   Prom  1918  until  1940,  Lith- 
uania achieved  a  wonderful  record  of  peace- 
ful democratic  progress  in  all  spheres  of  na- 
tional life.    But  in  1940,  Lithuania  was  gob- 
bled up  by  her  imperialistic  and  totalitarian 
neighbor  in  a  flagrant  and  ruthless  act  of  ag- 
gression.   That  Illegal  occupation  continues 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  atrocities  and 
genocide     which     it    Involves     are     public 
knowledge.    Here  at  the  fair  there  is  a  Lithu- 
anian wayside  cross  opposite  the  garden  of 
meditation;    this  cross   is  dedicated  to  the 
thousands  of  brave  Lithuanians  who  have 
died  in  the  struggle  to  regain  their  country's 
liberty.     That  cross   expresses  the  stiff ering 
of  my  enslaved  nation,  but  it  also  stands  for 
the  hope  and  determination  of  my  people  to 
be  free  again. 

I  have  talked  about  these  aspects  of  Lith- 
uanian history  because  the  theme  of  this 
fair  is  "Peace  Through  Understanding." 
One  of  the  things  we  must  understand  is 
that  there  Is  no  real  peace  without  human 
freedom  based  upon  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual; as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  the  world 
cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  And 
if  men  and  nations  are  to  cooperate  peace- 
fully, there  mtist  be  Justice  between  them. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  peace  without 
Jxistice,  and  that  Is  the  principal  probl«n 
facing  the  world  today.  In  this  sense,  the 
present  fate  of  Lithuania,  a  nation  unJmUy 
enslaved,  has  for  almost  a  quarter  century 
served  as  a  paradigm  of  a  world  out  of  Joint. 


Yet  the   determination  of   the  Lithuanian 
people  to  be  free  again  stands  as  an  example 
of  hope  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples.    And 
the    contributions    made    by    Lithuanian- 
Americans  to  build  a  good  and  free  society 
in  America,   their  adopted   country,   shows 
how  hope  must  be  made  manifest  In  action. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  live  in  a  paradoxical  age.    Millions 
of  people  have  made  the  voyage  to  America, 
a   voyage   so   eloquently   documented   In   a 
film  here  at  the  Federal  pavilion,  and  then 
passed  through  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
welcoming  presence  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Now,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
approach   this   Federal   pavUlon   must  pass 
by  the  Berlin  pavilion,  which  reminds  us  of 
Injustice  and  wanton  disregard  for  hiunan 
dignity,  but  it  also  expresses  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin.    Such  a  seeming 
contradiction  helps  to  remind  us  that  a  Just 
political  order  takes  years  to  build,  but  in- 
justice and  greed  can  tear  it  down  overnight. 
Evil  forces  have  a  much  easier  time  of  It 
than  the  forces  of  Justice,  because  evil  forces 
can  affOTd  to  be  unscruptilous.    As  we  enter 
this  Federal  pavilion,  we  pass  by  an  excel- 
lently fashioned  bust  of  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  be  patient  and  coiirageous  in  the 
face  of  this  paradox.     John  Kennedy  once 
described  the  unfinished  btisiness  of  free- 
dom-loving  peoples   as   "the   long   twilight 
struggle."     No  one  has  put  It  better.    ITie 
Lithuanian  pec^le  who  have  enriched  these 
American  shores  know  that  lesson  very  well. 
Their  patience  and  courage  in  the  pursxiit 
of  regained  Independence  for  Lithuania  is 
matehed  only  by  their  gratitude  to  their  fel- 
low Americans  for  the  steadfast  support  and 
encouragement  which  Americans  have  given 
to  the  Lithuanian  cause.    And  I  echo  their 
gratitude  as  I  warmly  thank  you  for  your 
presence  here  on  Lithuania  Day  at  the  Fed- 
eral pavilion. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28, 1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  4:  16:  Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  love  and  mercy,  of 
all  wisdom  and  understanding,  we  rejoice 
that  daily  we  are  invited  to  come  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  Thy  abounding  grace. 

Pill  us  with  gratitude  and  may  the  spir- 
it of  humility  conquer  all  sentiments  of 
pride  and  selfishness  and  may  charity 
triumph  over  hatred  and  cynicism. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  fre- 
quently indifferent  and  rebellious  toward 
TTiee  and  so  thoughtless  in  regard  to  the 
hopes  and  longings  of  humanity. 

Inspire  our  hearts  to  beat  with  feel- 
ings of  devotion  and  obedience  toward 
Thee  and  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
needy  members  of  the  human  family. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  shirk  our 
responsibilities  but  may  we,  of  this  day 
and  generation,  see  more  clearly  that  we 
must  help  to  solve  those  very  problems 
which  we  have  helped  to  create. 

Give  guidance  and  sound  Judgment  to 
our  President  and  Speaker  and  our  cho- 
sen Representatives  and  citizens,  inspir- 
ing them  with  a  passion  for  righteousness 
and  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  as  they  minis- 


ter to  the  peace  of  and  welfare  of  all 
mankind. 
Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  24,  1964,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  biUs,  joint  resolutions,  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pattl 
Jean  Pulton; 

H.B.  2509.  An  act  to  authorize  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  combine  service  in  more  than  one 
Reserve  component  In  computing  the  4  years 
of  satisfactory  Federal  service  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  uniform  maintenance  allow- 
&,ncc 

nil.  2753.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title  of 
the  United  States  to  certain  real  property  in 
Modoc  County,  Calif.; 

H.R.  2859.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  of  practice  and  proced\u-e 
under  the  Bankruptoy  Act,  and  for  other 
ptirposes; 

HJl.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Mlzokami,  Sam  Mlzokaml,  Tom  Mlzokaml. 
and  Hatsuyo  Mlzokaml; 

H.R.  4972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  McKee  General  Contractor,  Inc.,  and 
Kaufman  &  Broad  Building  Co.,  a  Joint  ven- 
ture; 


HJl.  4989.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  transfer  the  countlee 
of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  the  northern  division  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  eastern  Judicial  dis- 
trict and  to  authorize  a  term  of  court  at 
Ann  Arbor; 

HJEl.  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  in 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  In- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 
HJB.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
P.  Mann; 

H  Jl.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Connect- 
icut Beverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

H Jl.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O.  Scott;  ,    ^  « 

HJR.  7788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Fisher; 

H  Jl.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gixxion 
W.  McGrew; 

B.B..  8596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Clyne; 

HJR.  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.; 

H.R.  9435.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedures for  serving  docimients,  obtaining 
evidence,  and  proving  documents  in  litiga- 
tion with  international  aspects; 

H.R.  10204.  An  act   to  extend  the   Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinite  period; 
H.R.  10294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  GrayblU; 

H.R.  10328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform  al- 
lowance under  the  provisions  of  sectl6n  306 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
8.  Kline; 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Qxiallty 
Bedding  Co.; 
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also  announced  that  the 

passed,  with  amendments  in 

concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
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An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
^prll  1,  1942,  in  order  to  modify 
benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
Iflstrict  of  Columbia  Coxat  of  Ap- 
he  Juvenile  Coxu-t  of  the  District 
,  and  for  other  purposes; 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
certain  land  of  the  United  States 
Yaqul  Association,  Inc.; 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
malntenance  of  a  Central  In- 
i  Lgency  Retirement  and  Disability 
a  limited  number  of  employees, 

piupoaes; 
An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
military  service  for  purposes 
Retired  pay; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 


haard 


An  act  to  authorize  removal  of 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 


also  announced  that  the 

passed,  with  amendments  in 

concurrence  of  the  House  is 

a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 


An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
purposes. 

message  further  suinounced  that 
Sena^inslsts  upon  its  amendments 


Aiilstance 
otl  er 


to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  upon  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and 
Mr.  Aiken  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  E. 
Eagan; 

S.  1225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Heln  and  Sadie  Hein; 

S.  1541.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  adop- 
tion; 

S.  2021.  An  act  to  amend  section  1437  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pay- 
ments of  annuities  based  on  retired  pay  of 
members  of  Armed  Forces; 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker; 

S.  2286.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Prank  E.  Lipp; 

S.  2413.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli: 

S.  2414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelli; 

S.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  Q.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

S.  2583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Radlc, 
his  wife.  Ester  Radlc,  and  their  daughter, 
Olivera  Radlc; 

S.  2653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claire  An- 
geliUo: 

S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris tos 
Stratls; 

S.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Praise; 

S.  2767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tlllson  Weed; 

S.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  public  works 
and  economic  development  programs  and 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  assist 
In  the  development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion; 

S.  2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamonvov; 

S.  2868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas, 
Gregoriofi,  Elenl,  Nlkolaos,  and  Anna  Chin- 
gas; 

S.  2952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  Manuel 
D.   Racelis; 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians; 

S.  3064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  M.  Clark; 

S.  3117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc.; 

S.  3132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
flna  Qulntos  Marcelo; 

S.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino D.  Marcelo; 

S.  3162.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  reports 
required  thereunder  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before  com- 
mittees sitting  in  executive  session: 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Employment  Act  of   1946; 

S.  3199.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
and  Local  Governments." 


September  28 

The  message  also  announced  that  tbe 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend! 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  2Wl) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  179,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Coopn 
as  members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  special  committee  to  deliver  to 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  at  its  meeting  in  December 
1964  a  copy  of  said  resolution  expressing 
to  the  association  the  appreciation  of 
Congress  for  its  service  to  the  Nation. 


PROSPECTUSES   FOR  PUBUC 
BUILDINGS  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Public  Works, 
House  of  REPRESENXATivEg, 
Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 
Washingon,  D.C.,  September  23, 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  | 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  McCormack:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Bviildings  Act  of  1959.  the  Committee  aa 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  RepresentativM 
on  September  22,  1964,  approved  prospectvuei 
for  the  following  public  building  projects, 
which  were  transmitted  to  this  committee 
from  the  General  Services  Administration: 
construction 
Houston,  Tex.:  Federal  motor  vehicle  fa- 
cility. 

alteration 


Naval    Supply  Center, 


Stockton,    Calif. 
Stockton  Aimex.  | 

leases 

Jackson,    Miss.:    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture. 

Waco,  Tex.:   Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional ofiQce.  I 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Buckley, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
( Copies  to  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.)  , 


REV.  BERNARD  BRASKAMP, 
CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAXER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  when  I  say  that  we  are 
delighted  and  we  rejoice  that  our  great 
and  beloved  Chaplain  has  recovered  and 
is  back  with  us.  We  have  missed  him. 
We  have  missed  his  spiritual  leadership 
in  this  House.  Rev.  Dr.  Braskamp  is  a 
man  of  God.    He  is  a  man  of  wisdom. 
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wp  all  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  be 

5th  us  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

TOr  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

•^^IJ^T.'  Mr.  speaker.  I  yield  to 
thf  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  repre- 
J^nts  the  hometown  from  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Rraskamp  comes. 

1^  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
loin  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
nMlng  tribute  to  our  beloved  Chaplain, 
nr  Braskamp.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
Mm  back  with  us  completely  restored  to 
^th.  We  missed  his  inspiring  pray- 
ers while  he  was  away.  Needless  to  say, 
Dr  Braskamp  has  our  best  wishes  as  he 
takes  up  his  work  among  us  once  more. 
His  daily  prayers  are  a  real  stimulus  to 

all  of  us. 
Mr.  ALBERT.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

EARNEST  O.  SCOTT 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 367  for  the  relief  of  Earnest  O. 

Scott.  ,  ^.  ,  , 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6593)  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest  O.  Scott,"  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  foUowlng 
correction : 

On  page  2.  line  7  of  the  engrossed  House 
bin,  strike  out  "some"  and  insert  "any  sums". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.' 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CAL-SAG  AND  THE  ILLINOIS 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  as  it  is  to  me,  that  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  pro- 
vided in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  a  total  of  an  additional  $11,300,000 
for  a  continuance  of  the  work  on  the 
Cal-Sag  project,  which  is  destined  to 
make  Lake  Calumet  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  the  greatest  inland  ocean 
port  in  the  world. 

For  many  years  I  have  dreamed  of 
the  time  when  the  largest  ships  of  the 
seven  seas  would  come  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Waterway  into  Lake 
Calumet  and,  landing  one  cargo  and 
reloading  with  another,  would  leave  Lake 
Calumet,  pass  down  the  Illinois  Water- 
way and  reenter  the  boundless  ocean 
domain  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  am  grateful  and  happy  that  it  has 
been  given  imto  me  during  my  service 
in  the  Congress  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing my  part  to  making  come  true 
a  dream  very  dear  to  me  and  of  real 


vital  concern  to  my  country  and  my 
countrymen,  since  in  the  unhappy  event 
of  war  the  completed  Cal-Sag  project 
would  be  the  backbone  of  our  defense. 
The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  commencement  of  large-scale  de- 
velopment of  Cal-Sag  both  came  during 
my  tenure  in  office.  The  dream  has  not 
been  realized  in  its  completeness.  The 
Illinois  Waterway  has  not  been  com- 
pleted so  that  large  vessels,  with  the  car- 
goes of  the  world,  can  go  from  Lake 
Calumet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  start  has 
been  made  and  each  year  has  been 
marked  by  marvelous  progress. 

It  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  that 
with  the  widening  of  the  channels  now 
underway,  both  at  Lake  Calumet  and  on 
the  Illinois  waterway,  it  vnll  be  but  a 
very  short  time  imtil  the  world's  products 
brought  to  Lake  Calumet  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Seaway  will  reach  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  large  scows  traveling 
the    deepened    and    widened    channels. 
Later  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  the  Illinois  waterway  will  be  built 
to  the  gulf  wide  and  deep  enough  to  float 
large  ocean  vessels.   I  venture  to  say  that 
may  be  inevitable,  especially  if  circum- 
stances make  our  people  defense-minded. 
Up  to  date  Congress  has  appropriated 
almost  $60  million  to  Cal-Sag  and  $11 
million    has    come    from    non-Federal 
sources.    In  addition  local  interests  have 
expended  $41.3  million  in  constructing 
or  improving  channels  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  district 
in  which  is  located  Lake  Calumet,  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  center  of  one  of  the 
greatest  inland  waterways  in  history,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  the 
great  Appropriations  Committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  one  and  all  who 
by  their  votes  for  another  $11.3  million 
for  Cal-Sag  and  the  Illinois  waterway 
made  a  mighty  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  security  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try and,  may  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
welfare  and  the  happiness  df  the  good 
men  and  women  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. 


WHERE  WERE  THEY? 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  we  have 
seen  racial  riots,  agitation  between  the 
races,  and  unfortunately  a  mass  of  mis- 
information disseminated  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  the  extent  that  they  today 
do  not  know  what  to  believe. 

Such  has  been  the  problem  in  a  small 
community  of  some  6,500  persons  in 
north  Florida.  In  Live  Oak,  we  have  a 
fine  agricultural  section,  where  the  two 
races  have  lived  harmoniously.  Fine 
leadership  exists,  and  progress  has  been 
the  byword  in  every  phase  of  endeavor 
over  the  past  years. 


There  has  been  no  hint  that  anyone 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote;  rather, 
all  men  and  women,  of  both  races,  are 
encouraged  to  register  and  vote. 

This  Is  an  area  in  our  beloved  South- 
land where  segregation  has  been  the  ac- 
cepted way  of  life.  But  the  people  of  this 
fine  area  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today.  I  believe 
our  people  have  acted,  and  are  acting, 
responslb^  and  with  reason. 

Until  recently  there  was  a  dialog  be- 
tween the  two  races,  and  in  this  context, 
progress  can  be  made.  But  of  late,  we 
have  seen  tMs  area  flooded  with  Ill- 
advised  people  from  the  Northeast  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  traditions  of 
the  South,  who  flood  our  area  with  pre- 
conceived notions.  Insult  our  officials,  and 
stir  up  as  much  turmoil  and  strife  as 
possible. 

The  recent  devastation  of  Hurricane 
Dora  hit  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  about  as  hard  as 
any  area  In  the  Nation.  Floodwaters  de- 
stroyed homes  and  business  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

And  the  people  of  this  area  responded 
as  they  always  have,  as  neighbors,  they 
helped  each  other.  The  hungry  were  fed, 
the  homeless  were  housed,  and  those  with 
little  wearing  apparel  were  clothed. 
These  people  helped  each  other  as  neigh- 
bors and  as  friends. 

Out  of  this  came  an  inquiry  from  the 
local  newspaper  which  makes  an  excel- 
lent point.  The  racial  agitators  were 
gone,  they  were  not  on  hand  to  help  when 
they  were  needed.  They  can  be  found  at 
other  times,  but  not  in  this  time  of  real 
need. 

The  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  local 
people  can  best  solve  these  local  prob- 
lems. We  do  not  deny  that  we  have 
problems  but  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  to  meet  these  problems  and  to  solve 
them.  These  people,  the  leadership  of 
both  races,  deserve  the  time  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort. 

These  ill-advised  people  from  other 
areas  of  the  Nation,  with  preconceived 
notions  and  with  little  or  no  respect  for 
the  rights  and  opinions  of  others,  cause 
more  strife  and  turmoil  than  they  can 
ever  hope  to  solve.  Were  it  not  for  the 
TV  cameras  and  the  publicity  they  seek, 
they  would  be  back  at  home,  doubtlessly 
doing  little  to  alleviate  the  problems 
which  exist  in  their  own  aseas. 

1  am  asking  that  this  editorial  be  re- 
printed herein.  I  do  so  for  I  think  it 
makes  a  good  point.  I  think  it  past  time 
for  these  outside  agitators  to  stay  home, 
and  allow  the  leadership  of  both  races  in 
the  South  to  meet,  and  attempt  to  solve 
their  problems.  More  success  and  prog- 
ress will  come  from  such  an  attempt  as 
this,  than  can  ever  come  from  that  which 
we  have  been  experiencing. 


Where  Were  Thet  When  They  Were 
Needed? 

(By  Louie  C.  Wadsworth) 

Where  were  they? 

As  every  person  in  Suwannee  County 
knows,  this  community  has  been  the  vlctlzQ 
of  unwarranted,  unthinking,  and  unfeeling 
tension  between  the  races  during  recent 
months. 

We  have  seen  agitators  come  into  our  com- 
munity to  insult  and  inflsime.  Several  un- 
fortunate instances  have  seen  violence  avert- 
ed only  by  cool  heads  on  the  part  of  the  law 
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PROPOSl  D  LEGISLATION  CONCERN- 
ING P  lESIDENTTAL  HOMICIDE 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

to  address  the  House  for 

and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


coi  sent 


Mr.  POFP 
imout 
1  minute 
remarks. 

The 
to  the 
Virginia? 

Tbere  ^as  no  objection? 


SI  'EAKKR.    Is    there    objection 
re  3uest  of  the  gentleman,  from 


Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as 
anxious  as  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
to  go  home  and  begin  campaigning. 
However,  if  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  ses- 
sion to  hold  hearings  and  act  upon  legis- 
lation concerning  Presidential  homicide, 
then  Congress  should  also  consider  the 
equally  important  question  of  Presiden- 
tial inability  and  succession.  We  at  least 
have  State  laws  on  murder.  We  have  no 
definitive  laws.  State  or  Federal,  on  dis- 
abling Illness  or  injury  to  our  Presidents. 
Presidential  disability,  physicial  or  men- 
tal, posee  particular  problems  in  this  nu- 
cleu*  age.  No  one  has  yet  decided  what 
the  word  "Inability"  as  used  In  the  Con- 
stitution really  means. 

Who  is  to  decide  that  a  President  Is 
disabled?  Who  is  to  decide  that  the  dis- 
ability has  been  terminated,  and  what 
procedure  would  be  followed?  IXirlng 
the  period  of  disability,  does  the  Vice 
President  assume  the  ofBce  of  President 
or  only  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  of- 
fice? Can  the  ambiguity  be  clarified  by 
statute  or  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
required? 

After  much  study,  I  have  concluded 
that  a  full  solution  requires  both  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  a  statutory 
enactment.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  tripartite,  providing,  first, 
that  In  case  of  the  impeachment,  death 
or  resignation  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  shall  assume  the  office  itself 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term;  second, 
that  In  case  of  inability,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  assume  only  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  Pi-esident 
during  the  period  of  disability;  and  third, 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  by 
statute  to  establish  the  method  and  pro- 
cedure for  determining  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  disability. 

With  reference  to  the  latter.  I  have  not 
finally  decided  what  method  and  pro- 
cedure the  statute  should  establish. 
However,  here  is  one  possible  approach. 
The  statute  might  provide,  first,  that  the 
President  may  declare  In  writing  that  he 
is  disabled;  second,  that  if  the  President 
is  unable  or  imwilling  to  do  so,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  may  do 
so;  third,  that  the  President  may  declare 
in  writing  that  his  disability  Is  termi- 
nated; fourth,  that  if  the  Vice  President 
Is  unsatisfied  that  the  President's  dis- 
ability has  terminated,  he  may,  with  the 
written  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Congress;  and.  fifth,  that  If 
the  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Members  present  in  each  House  uphold 
thev  Vice  President,  he  shall  continue  to 
ser^  as  Acting  President  until,  first,  he 
proclalnas  that  the  President's  disability 
has  terminated,  or  second,  the  Congress 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  determines  that  it 
has  terminated. 


ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  address. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection? 


September  s^ 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  «« 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  earty  a*. 
joumment,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues^ 
give  serious  attention  to  a  program  whiA 
has  proven  its  success  over  and  o^ 
again:  the  accelerated  public  works  pr^ 
gram. 

Few  programs  have  been  as  helpfHi 
not  only  In  putting  people  back  to  wort 
but  in  making  communities  throu^ioQl 
the  Nation  more  able  to  attract  new  job. 
producing  industries.  With  the  addition 
of  new  streets,  water  sjrstems,  sewer  tn. 
tems,  libraries,  public  buildings  and  hoa. 
pitals,  thousands  of  communities  hxn 
become  better  places  to  live. 

In  the  rush  to  complete  the  buslnea  at 
hand,  there  is  danger  that  this  progrui 
will  be  overlooked.  The  machinery  is  ii. 
ready  set  up,  waiting,  and  ready  to  surge 
into  action  again,  if  the  authorizatlwi 
and  appropriation  can  be  passed  belwe 
we  adjourn.  No  cumbersome  new  ad< 
ministrative  organization  would  have  to 
be  created.  Furthermore,  there  u  a 
heavy  backlog  of  applications  for  needed 
projects,  which  could  be  immediately 
taken  off  the  shelf. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
act  before  we  adjourn  to  extend  and 
finance  the  accelerated  public  works  pio< 
gram. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  before  and  I  say  again  that  the  issue 
of  legislative  reapportionment  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  political  issue  to 
be  decided  by  this  body  and  the  other 
body  in  this  century. 

I  had  intended  to  place  In  the  Recors 
today  the  prize-winning  essay  in  com- 
petition conducted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Nahstoll,  a 
member  of  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  bar. 
However,  I  note  that  the  essay  has  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  Record  at  page 
22751  of  the  September  24,  1964,  issue. 

In  this  prize-winning  essay  Mr.  Nab- 
stoll  concludes  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Baker  versus  Carr  and 
the  succeeding  Supreme  Court  declslona 
tend  to  destroy  the  viability  and  the 
genius  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  undermines  the  health  of  all 
State  goverrunents  in  our  Republic. 

I  commend  this  prize-winning  essay  to 
each  and  every  Member  of  Congress  for 
his  close  study. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  being  a 
political  issue,  will  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant constitutional  Issues  to  come  be- 
fore the  country  In  the  last  century? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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TOHNSON  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  POSES 
•^^IttBEAT  TO  CORNGROWERS 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
JSmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
y^^nniinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
SSCSs  at  this  point  in  tiie  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentieman  from 

There  was  no  objection? 

Ut  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Spekaer,  wheat- 
Jwers  are  not  the  only  farmers  hurt 
hvheavy  dumping  of  Government  wheat. 
It  has  a  backlash  which  threatens  In- 
come of  corngrowers  too. 

Excessive  dumping  of  Government 
wheat  stocks  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  driven  the  market  price  of 
wheat  so  low  it  is  now  competing  un- 
fairly with  corn  as  feed  for  Uvestock  and 

As  evidence  to  prove  this  point,  I  cite 
the  official  Wheat  Situation  report  issued 
recently  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e,  a  published  analysts  by  the  Hay- 
den  Stone  grain  brokerage  firm  in 
Chicago,  and  results  of  my  own  personal 

survey.  ,    .     ,      ^ 

The  Hayden,  Stone  analysis  issued 
September  3,  stated: 

It  (wheat)  is  the  cheapest  feed  that  can 
be  bought  in  the  country  today.  Peed  deal- 
ers might  well  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion by  using  wheat  as  a  primary  Ingredient 
In  their  feed  preparations. 

The  USDA  report  entitled  "The  Wheat 
Situation— 1965  OuUook  Issue"— WS- 
189— predicts  that  domestic  use  of  wheat 
for  feed  will  more  than  quadruple  this 
year  compared  with  last  year.  Page  2 
of  the  report  estimates  wheat  disappear- 
ance for  feed  this  year  at  65  million 
bushels,  compared  with  15  million  bush- 
els last  year. 
On  page  4,  the  official  report  states: 
The  Increase  (In  use  of  wheat  for  feed) 
would  stem  from  the  competitiveness  be- 
tween wheat  and  feed  grain  prices. 

Corngrowers  should  not  be  forced  to 
compete  for  business  under  the  cutthroat 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  John- 
son-Freeman wheat  program.  The 
market  price  of  wheat  has  been  driven 
unnecessarily  low  by  administration  dis- 
cretionary policies  tmder  which  massive 
Government  stocks  have  been  released  at 
$1.37  per  bushel,  farm  basis,  which  Is  the 
lowest  price  permitted  by  law. 

Latest  figures  released  by  the  U.S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  sales 
of  Government  wheat  are  nearly  double 
the  amoimt  sold  in  an  equivalent  period 
last  year,  and  of  course  this  year  the  re- 
lease price  Is  about  50  cents  lower  than 
last  year. 

Government  sales  for  the  1964  market- 
ing year  through  September  18  totaled 
104,332,796  bushels,  compared  with  65,- 
712.644  for  the  comparable  period  in 
1963— the  week  which  ended  September 
20.  With  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
slightly  higher  per  pound  than  com,  the 
Johnson  price  of  wheat  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  income  of  corngrowers. 

Corngrowers  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  on  fair  terms  in  the 
marketplace  for  the  requirements  of  the 


llvestodc  feeding  Industry.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  meet  unfair  competi- 
tion caused  by  dumping  of  Government 
wheat  stocks. 

I  have  reports  from  coimtry  elevators 
that  some  feeders  are  already  choosing 
wheat  over  com  for  livestock  and  poultry 

The  Johnson  administration  could 
bolster  the  price  of  wheat  by  halting  this 
imconsclonable  dumping.  This  would 
help  wheat  farmers,  who  are  still  mar- 
keting theh:  1964  crop  against  tmfair 
Government  competition,  and  of  course  it 
would  benefit  com  fanners,  who  will 
soon  be  marketing  their  new  crop. 

In  today's  depressed  cattle  and  hog 
prices  we  see  vividly  the  adverse  results 
of  Government  dumping  of  com  In  1961 
and  1962.  Now  similar  destruction  of 
farm  income  is  being  set  in  motion  by 
dumping  of  wheat. 

The  Government's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  being  used  to  harm  farm 
Income.  It  was  Intended  for  just  the  op- 
posite. It  Is  high  time  that  Government 
dumping  in  commodity  markets  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Here  is  the  latest  available  data  on 
Government  dumping  of  wheat: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  of  wheat 


Domestic. 
Export 


Total. 


Cumulative 

total  for  1964 

marketing 

year  through 

Sept.  18 


86,086,277 
69, 246,  619 


104, 332, 796 


Cumulative 

total  for  1963 

marketing 

year  through 

Sept.  20 


18, 666, 620 
47,147.024 


65, 712, 644 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  OP  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentiemsm  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection? 
Mr.   LENNON.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   was 
elected    Chairman    of    the    Board    of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy this  year,  and  I  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  the  report  of  that  Board's  visit 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Report  of  the  Board  of  VisrroRS  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  C!onn., 
Mat  8,  1964 
The  PREsnJENT  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Gentlemen:    Pursuant  to  section   194   ol 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  designated  to  con- 
sUtute  the  1964  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
Herbert  S.  Walters,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 
By  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magunson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington  (ex  officio) ;  Senator  J.  Strom 
Thurmond,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina; 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  Representa- 
tive WniiAM  L.  St.  Onoe,  Democrat,  of  Con- 


necticut; Representative  Patwck  Mmom  Mas- 
tin,  RepubUcan,  of  California. 

By  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee:  Representative  Hxrbibt  C. 
BoNNiR.  Democrat,   of   North   Carolina    (ex 
officio);  Representative  Edward  A.  Qaruats. 
Democrat,     of     Maryland;      Representative 
Alton  Lennon,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Representative  Milton  W.  Glinn,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey. 
mxxtino 
A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was 
held  at  the  Academy  on  May  8,  1964.    The 
following    members    of    the     Board    were 
present:  Representative  WnjJAM  L.  St.  Ongb, 
of  Connecticut;  Representative  Alton  Lxir- 
NON,  of  North  Carolina;  and  Representative 
Milton  W.  Olenn,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  following  officials  of  the  Coast  Quartl 
were  also  present:  From  headquarters:  Rear 
Adm.  George  A.  Knudsen,  chief,  office  of  per- 
sonnel; Capt.  WllUam  L.  Morrison,  congres- 
sional  liaison  officer;    and   Capt.   Roger   M. 
Dudley,  chief,  training  and  procvirement  di- 
vision, office  of  personnel;  from  the  Academy: 
Rear  Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith.  Superintend- 
ent;  Capt.  Frank  V.  Helmer,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent; Capt.  Chester  I.  Steele,  com- 
mandant of  cadets;  Capt.  Stanley  L.  Smith, 
dean  of  academics;  Capt.  Wlnthrop  E.  Hoyle. 
USPHS,  acting  senior  medical  officer;  Comdr. 
Robert  B.  Long,  chief,  plant  and  personnel 
division;  Comdr.  Alvln  N.  Ward,  comptroller; 
Comdr.  Otto  E.  Graham,  chief,  athletic  ac- 
tivities division;    Mr.   Paul   H.  Johnson,  li- 
brarian; and  other  members  of  the  Academy 
staff. 

ARRIVAL,      BRIETINQ,      AND      INSPECTION     OF 
BXnLDINGS    AND    GROUNDS 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Academy,  military  hon- 
ors were  rendered  to  the  visiting  members 
of  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors.  The 
Superintendent  and  selected  staff  officers 
then  met  with  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  an 
informal  briefing  session  In  connection  with 
the  progress  of  the  construction  program  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Members  of  the 
Board  then  made  a  to\ix  of  the  Academy 
grounds  and  buildings.  Following  this. 
Board  members  were  guests  of  the  Corpe  of 
Cadets  In  the  cadet  wardroom  for  the  noon 
meal. 

BOARD    SESSION 

After  lunch,  the  Board  members  were 
joined  by  Coast  Guard  officers  In  formal  see- 
slon.  Representative  Alton  Ucnnon  was 
unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the  1964 
Board  of  Visitors. 


STNOPSis  or  the  minutes  of  the  board 

SESSION 

1.  The  Chairman  expressed  for  the  Board 
of  Visitors  satisfaction  for  the  privilege  of 
membership  on  the  Board  and  its  association 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent made  a  summary,  outlined  herein,  of 
his  written  statement  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

2.  The  Superintendent  Informed  the  com- 
mittee members  that  two  groups  of  distin- 
guished educators  recently  had  made  Inspec- 
tion  visits   to   the    Coast   Guard   Academy. 
During  the  period  April  6-8,  1964,  the  Acad- 
etoy  Advisory  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Adams  completed 
Its  69th  meeting.    This  group  reviewed  the 
curriculum,  the  faculty,  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  academic  progrsun.    The  re- 
port of  this  committee  stressed  the  necessity 
of    Improving    the    quality   of   the    faculty. 
During  the  period  April  30-May  1,  1964,  the 
New   England   Association   of   CoUeges   and 
Secondary  Schools  sent  an  evaluation  team 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Harold  L.  Hazen, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  to  review  the  total 
program  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
pviri>oee  of  determining  the  eUglblllty  of  the 
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continued  accreditation  by  this 
It  was  reported  by  tbe  Super- 
at  the  conaenaiis  of  tbe  com- 
ravorable,  but  that  official  action 
reaccred  itatlon  would  be  delayed  pending 
of  the  report  submitted  by  Dr. 
lis  committee.    Members  of  the 
committee   received    the    de- 
reports  prepared  by  the  Su- 
for  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
Committee  and  the  New  England 
of     CJolleges     and     Secondary 
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t  IscuBslng  the  details  of  the  visits 

a  rorementloned  groups,  the  Super- 

1  evlewed  the  procedures  followed 

administrative  division,  Includ- 

_  for  inculcating  In  cadets 

of  self-discipline,  leadership 

for  the  service.    Members  of 

noted  the  fact  that  much  of 

of  the  cadet  regiment  is 

out   by   the   senior    cadets 

By  this  procedure,  the  prlncl- 

ry  command  are  learned  early 

.  „  a  prospective  Coast  Guard  offl- 

S  iiperintendent  noted  that  all  ca- 

dlvine  services  of  their  choosing 

,  either  at  the  cadet  chapel  or  at 

The  social  development  of 

fostered  by  formal  and  Informal 

.^Jons  are  held  periodically  at 

and  on  the  summer  cruises,  and 

well-known  speakers  are  given 

the  year. 

1  tuperlntendent   further   reported 

of  1968  is  the  first  Academy 

follow  the  new  procedure  for  ad- 

i^volvlng     the     College    Entrance 

Board  tests.     It  was  reported 

3,000    cadet   candidates 

the'required  tests  and  that  a 

,  jproximately   230   will   enter   the 
Academy  on  July  6,  1964. 
remarks  by  the  Superintendent 
information  that  construction 
..  underway  on  the  project  In- 
reftirblshlng  of  the  Academy  In- 
Is  expected  that  work  will  be 
by  Sept«nber  1.   1964.     Site  de- 
work  for  the  new  playing  fields  is 
ind  construction  of  a  new  fleld- 
ai  ttlclpated  in  the  near  future.    It 
!d  that   future  projects  will  In- 
•enovatlon  of  deteriorated  water- 
,_.  renewal  of  utilities,  Improve- 
._  main  entrance  gate  and  con- 
the  permanent  rigging  loft  to  a 
pljstol  range. 

conclusion  of  the  Superintend- 

report    to    the    Congressional 

Visitors,  a  dlscTission  period  fol- 

more  important  Items  centered 

item  of  cadet  pay  and  allowances 

appointment  system  for  cadets 

Guard  Academy.     It  was  noted 

Representative  Lknnon, 

^tter  of  cadet  pay  had  been  dls- 
several    preceding    visits   by    the 
al  Board  and  that  concern  had 
in  1962  and  1963  about  the  In- 
cadet  pay.     During  the  discus- 
pointed  out  that  cadet  pay  Is  re- 
e  basic  pay  of  an  officer   (O-l). 
this,  cadet  pay  has  remained  at 
level,   due   to  the  fact  that  no 
been  made  In  the  pay  of  an 
).     In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
its  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  expressed 
_t  consideration  shoTiId  be  given 
a  procedure  whereby  Members  of 
I  lould  nominate  individuals  from 
to  take  the  competitive  examlna- 
for  appointment  to  the  Coast 


executive  session.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
executive  session  of  the  1964  Congressional 
Board  of  Visitors,  members  of  the  Board  met 
with  cadets  for  informal  discussions.  Fol- 
lowing these  meetings,  the  Board  of  Visitors 
was  honored  by  a  military  review  of  the 
Cadet  Corps. 

CONCLUSION 

The  1964  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
Superintendent,  Rear  Adm.  Wlllard  J. 
Smith,  and  all  members  of  his  staff  for  the 
efforts  made  during  the  past  year  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  required  in  all 
phases  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy's  pro- 
gram. 

Alton  Lennon, 

ChaiTman, 
Representative  From  North  Carolina. 
WnxiAM  L.  St.  Once, 
Representative  From  Connecticut. 
Mn,TON  W.  Glenn, 
Representative  From  New  Jersey. 
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HISTORY   MADE  IN   TEXARKANA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  history  was  made  in  my 
hometown  of  Texarkana.  We  played 
host  to  a  great  fellow  Texas,  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

The  whole  Nation  read  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  in  Texarkana  so  I  shall 
not  reiterate  his  memorable  words. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  entire  country  the  way  the 
President  was  received  by  his  friends 
and  fellow  Texans  in  Texarkana. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  place  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  several  splendid  page 
1  articles  from  the  Saturday,  September 
26,  1964,  Texarkana  Gazette.  These 
articles  Indicate  that  we  have  some  ex- 
cellent reporters  in  our  town.  Sally 
Reese  In  an  article  headed  "He  Had  Lots 
of  Eyes  Here  To  Look  Into,"  proved  her 
ability,  and  Kay  Rounsavall  told  in  a 
colorful  piece  about  how  the  White 
House  Press  Corps  was  Impressed  with 
the  crowd  and  Jimmy  Jones  wrote  inter- 
estingly that  Governor  Faubus,  although 
ill,  honored  L.B.J. 

The  lead  story  written  by  Bonnie  Davis 
was  fine  reporting  and  came  under  the 
banner  headline,  "Giant  Crowd  Masses 
on  State  Line  To  Cheer  President  Lsmdon 
Johnson." 

The  planning  that  went  into  such 
comprehensive  coverage  with  the  satis- 
fying results  redounds  to  the  great  credit 
of  Editor  J.  Q.  Mahaffey.  Hats  off  to 
all  these  competent  newspaper  people 
and  the  dozens  of  others  who  helped  in 
the  reporting  of  Texarkana's  historic 
moment. 

There  were  other  splendid  articles,  but 
I  am  putting  these  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  and,  par- 
ticularly, for  our  historians. 
He  Had  Lots  of   Etes  Here  To  Look  Into 

(By  Sally  Reese)  (By  Kay   Rounsavall) 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  recently         News  Interpreters  from  all  over  the  world 
said  he  wanted  to  look  every  American  voter     Jammed  into  Texarkana  Friday  night  to  tail 


right  In  the  eye,  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  k* 
of  them  here  Friday  night. 

People  from  four  States  reached  up  to 
shake  his  hand  after  he  finished  his  speech 
in  front  of  the  post  office. 

Estimates  of  the  number  who  turned  oat 
to  see  the  President  ranged  from  40  000  to 
75,000.  ' 

Thousands  lined  the  route  from  the  air- 
port and  the  crowd  at  the  post  office  wj 
almost  solid  to  Fourth  Street. 

The  people  in  front  of  the  speaker's  pUt- 
form  surged  forward  and  nearly  broke  the 
barricade  when  President  Johnson  reached 
out  to  shake  their  hands. 

They  cheered  when  he  finally  arrived,  tn 
hour  late,  and  bounded  up  the  steps  of  ibt 
platform  waving  to  them  as  a  band  played 
"Hello,  Lyndon." 

They  listened  to  him  under  the 'watchful 
eyes  of  security  men  who  covered  nearby 
buildings  and  walked  among  them  with 
walkie-talkies  while  troopers  faced  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  barracades. 

The  area  in  front  of  the  post  office  bristled 
with  placards  friendly  to  President  Johnson. 
A  white  banner  with  "Welcome"  in  big  black 
letters  stretched  across  the  State  line.  Close 
by,  the  Ooldwates  headquarters  was  bril- 
llantly  lighted. 

The  crowd  started  gathering  In  front  d 
the  the  post  office  about  4  hours  before  the 
President  arrived.  Six  persons  collapsed 
during  the  long  wait  and  were  given  hospital 
treatment. 

Three  who  came  early  were  Mr.  and  Mr». 
C.  L.  Fason  and  Jack  Moore  of  Karnack,  Tex, 
Mrs.  Johnson's  hometown.  They  carried 
placards  proclaiming  "Karnack  Loves  Lady 
Bird."  Mrs.  Fason  said  she  had  known  Mrs. 
Johnson  all  her  life  and  her  husband  and 
Moore  had  worked  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  late 
father.  "Cap"  Taylor.  Moore  said  he  had 
taught  Mrs.  Johnson  how  to  drive. 

Mrs.  Johnson  spotted  the  Karnack  placardi 
In  the  crowd,  and  after  her  husband's  speech 
she  tried  to  reach  over  heads  to  shake  handi 
with  the  people  who  carried  them. 

Holding  an  arm  full  of  yellow  roses,  she 
had  told  the  crowd  that  "home  Is  a  mighty 
sweet  word,  and  when  I'm  in  Texarkana  rm 
very  close  to  home."  The  Karnack  contin- 
gent cheered.  There  were  more  cheers  when 
she  said  Texarkana  had  "really  put  the  big 
pot  in  the  little  one"  with  the  reception  It 
gave  the  Presidential  party. 

Her  husband  led  the  clapping  when  she 
smiled  In  Congressman  Wright  Fatmah'i 
direction  and  said  the  Texarkanlan  is  "Mr. 
East  Texas,  to  me." 

When  the  President  rose  to  speak,  people 
lifted  their  children  to  their  shoulders  so 
they  could  see  htm. 

They  cheered  when  the  Presidential  limou- 
sine came  into  view,  with  Secret  Service  men 
running  before  it,  and  their  cheers  rose  to 
screams  as  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
stepped  out  and  walked  up  the  steps  of  the 
platform,  while  the  Community  Band  played 
"Hall  to  the  Chief."  They  cheered  again 
when  President  Johnson  mentioned  the  late 
John  P.  Kennedy  who,  4  years  and  12  days 
ago,  had  stood  at  the  same  spot,  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency. 

Jimmy  Allen,  the  Texarkanlan  who  cut 
the  Elberton  blue  granite  stone  for  the  Ken- 
nedy memorial  unveiled  Friday  night,  said 
he  also  had  a  picture  of  the  late  President 
In  stone  to  give  to  President  Johnson.  Allen's 
father,  Morris  Allen,  executed  the  World  Ww 
I  memorial  that  stands  in  the  park  west  of 
the  pKJst  office,  and  his  grandfather  created 
the  Confederate  Monument  in  front.  Secu- 
rity men  flushed  youngsters  out  of  the  latter 
Friday  night  after  they  climbed  up  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  President. 

Whit*  House  Press  Corps  Is  Imprissid 
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President   Johnson's   tremendous  recep- 


*^^me  snoozed  in  the  press  bus  from  the 
.f«rt  to  the  post  office,  tuckered  out  by  a 

ll^Twhich  started  in  Washington  at  dawn 
1  included  stops  in   El  Paso,   Oklahoma 

Sty,  and  Muskogee  before  arriving  in  Texar- 

*^ter  the  speech  here,  the  reporters— rep- 
JlntinK  newspapers,  television,  and  radio— 
ladled  themselves  into  the  special  Electra 
^d  zoomed  off  for  Austin. 

The  traveling  press  representatives,  al- 
thoueh  obviously  tired  by  President  John- 
Inn's  fast  pace  during  the  day,  were  amazed 
l^d  complimentary    about    the    Texarkana 

^'kU  Hercher  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
gald  comparing  the  size  of  towns  on  today's 
tour  Texarkana  had  the  largest  crowd. 
Hercher,  who  came  to  Texarkana  4  years  ago 
«lth  Kennedy,  expressed  amazement  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  throng. 

Malcolm  Kllduff,  assistant  press  secrettu-y, 
«ld  "Being  from  New  York  and  not  a  Texan 
I  can  truthfully  say  it  appears  to  me  that 
Texans  have  loved  the  President  from  one 
side  of  the  State  to  the  other." 

"The  spontaneity  of  this  fabulous  crowd  Is 
amaelng,"  he  said. 

Theodore  White,  the  famous  author  of 
"jlaklng  of  a  President",  said  "Considering 
the  hour  of  the  night  and  season  of  the  cam- 
paign the  crowd  is  amazing.  The  seriousness 
1^  mood  of  the  crowd  is  comparable  to  any 
I  have  seen  during  the  past  three  presiden- 
tial campaigns." 

Bin  Wyant  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
noted  the  nvimber  of  parents  holding  small 
children  on  their  shoulders  to  view  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  highway  en  route  to  the  post  of- 
fice. He  also  noted  Cub  and  Boy  Scouts  salut- 
ing the  President  along  the  parade  route. 

"It  Is  very  heartwarming  that  people  wait 
10  long.  People  in  the  press  corps  see  the 
President  dally  and  lose  sight  of  this  at  times 
but  It  seems  to  mean  so  much.  The  President 
always  seems  to  get  a  lot  out  of  contact  with 
the  crowds,"  he  said. 

GUNT  Crowd  Masses  on  State  Line  To 
Cheer  President  Lyndon  Johnson — Chief 
Executive  Attacks  Strange,  Brittle 
Voices 

(By  Bonnie  Davis) 

A  river  of  people  leading  from  the  airport 
became  a  mighty  flood  by  the  time  It  reached 
State  line  Friday  night  as  Texarkana  turned 
out  by  tens  of  thousands  to  greet  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  President  faced  a  crowd  at  the  post 
office  estimated  at  50,000  to  75,000  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  man  he  succeeded  when  an 
assassin  struck  in  Dallas. 

Looking  over  the  John  P.  Kennedy  memo- 
rial. President  Johnson  said:  "Ten  thousand 
words  would  not  honor  the  1,000  days  he 
served  all  of  us.  Ten  times  10,000  words 
would  not  express  the  sorrow  in  the  hearts 
of  each  of  us  tonight. 

"But  John  Kennedy  would  be  impatient  if 
we  spent  even  100  words  eulogizing  him — or 
sorrowing  over  him.  He  woixld  want  us  to 
honor  him — as  he  alwa3r8  honored  us:  By 
thinking  of  tomorrow.  By  talking  of  what 
we  must  do  together  to  make  tomorrow  bet- 
ter, brighter,  and  more  secure  for  all  men  in 
our  land  and  around  the  world,"  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

The  President,  in  a  Jovial  mood  despite  a 
long  hard  day,  then  launched  an  attack  on 
Baut  Goldwater,  although  never  naming 
him. 

"There  are  voices  in  the  land  tonight  that 
have  a  strange  and  brittle  tone,"  President 
Johnson  said.  "They  cry  out  that  we  are 
weak  and  soft  and  blind.  They  insist  the 
way  to  the  future  Is  the  road  back  into  the 
past.  They  demand  suspicion  as  the  price 
of  liberty  and  belligerence  as  the  alternate 


for  peace.  They  Just  can't  seem  to  find  any- 
thing right  with  our  beloved  country.  All 
they  flnd  is  wrong. 

"The  truth  is  simple  and  the  truth  is  this: 
Our  Nation  was  never  stronger  than  it  is  at 
this  hour.  Our  Nation  was  never  more  pros- 
perous than  It  is  right  now. 

"You  and  all  of  you  know  in  your  heart 
that  I  am  right,"  said  the  President.  This 
statement,  taken  from  the  Goldwater  slogan, 
drew  loud  cheers  and  applause. 

"Today  we  enjoy  more  freedom  than  ever 
before  in  our  history  and  more  time  to  enjoy 
it.  Some  voices  deny  this.  But  truth  says 
it  is  right. 

"Today,  we  have  a  test  ban  treaty  that 
keeps  the  air  we  breathe  clean  and  free  of 
poison.  Some  voices  say  this  is  wrong.  But 
the  mothers  of  America  say  it  is  right.  And 
you  know  in  yoiu-  hearts  it  is  right,"  said 
President  Johnson. 

"You  know  in  your  hearts  it  is  right"  was 
a  phrase  repeated  throughout  the  President's 
address. 

"What  is  right  for  the  American  people  is 
best  for  all  of  us,"  the  President  said.  "Lady 
Bird  and  I  open  the  gate  and  get  behind  that 
black  iron  fence  on  Monday.  As  long  as  we 
are  there,  we  shall  do  what  Is  right  and  what 
is  best  for  all  the  people  of  this  land." 

President  Johnson  was  obviously  impressed 
by  the  size  of  the  crowd.  "You  did  yoiu-self 
up  brown,"  he  told  J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of 
the  Texarkana  Gazette.  "I've  never  seen  a 
crowd  like  this." 

The  crowd  was  held  back  by  barricades  and 
a  line  of  officers  but  that  didn't  keep  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  from  reaching 
out  and  shaking  as  many  hands  as  they  could 
reach.  At  one  point,  the  President  leaned  so 
far  out  that  he  stumbled  on  the  post  office 
steps,  but  was  caught  by  a  Secret  Service  man. 
People  surged  around  the  President  as  he 
made  his  way  slowly  from  the  speaker's  plat- 
form to  his  limousine.  The  President,  un- 
ruffled by  the  Jostling,  reached  out  in  all 
directions  to  shake  hands  and  say,  "Howdy." 
"How  did  I  do?"  he  asked  one  newsman 
as  he  stepped  into  his  car.  "Just  great,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  President  made  one  slip  during  his 
speech  when  he  referred  to  Governor  Faubus 
as  "Orval  Freeman."  Faubus,  whose  seat 
was  next  to  the  President's  on  the  speaker's 
stand,  laughed  and  whispered,  "That's  all 
right- that's  all  right."  The  President  ap- 
parently did  not  notice  his  mistake. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  wearing  a  blue  dress  and  red 
coat,  was  the  first  dignitary  to  be  Introduced 
by  Master  of  Ceremonies  Norman  Russell. 

"Home  is  a  mighty  sweet  word,"  said  the 
First  Lady.  "When  I'm  in  Texarkana,  it's 
very  close  to  home.  It's  wonderful  to  look 
around  and  know  Karnack  (her  hometown) 
is  so  well  represented." 

A  delegation  from  Karnack,  waving  "We 
Love  Lady  Bird"  placards,  got  the  first  hand- 
shakes from  the  President  and  First  Lady. 

Mrs.  Faubus  welcomed  Mrs.  Johnson  "back 
home,"  and  said  the  welcome  came  "from 
Alta  to  Alta."  Alta  is  the  middle  name  of 
both  Mrs.  Faubus  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Governor  Faubus,  pale  from  his  recent 
bout  with  a  respiratory  infection,  said,  "We 
are  honored  tonight  by  the  visit  of  President 
Johnson  to  participate  in  a  dedication  cere- 
mony to  commemorate  the  visit  of  President 
Kennedy  to  Texarkana." 

He  recalled  the  visits  of  the  late  President 
to  Arkansas  and  said:  "The  memorial  which 
has  been  erected  and  which  we  here  tonight 
dedicate  is  in  honor  of  a  great  American.  He 
was  a  most  personable  and  gracious  man,  and 
few  there  were  who  ever  doubted  his  sincerity 
or  his  dedication  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try." 

Gov.  John  Connally,  who  accompanied  the 
President  to  Texarkana,  told  the  crowd: 
"Your  presence  here  is  the  most  eloquent 
manifestation  of  welcome  that  you  could 
possibly  give  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son." 


Other  dignitaries  introduced  to  the  crowd 
included  Senator  Ralph  Yakbobouoh,  Con- 
gressman Oren  Harris,  and  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  who  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent. 

State  officials.  Mayors  S.  H.  Atkinson  and 
O.  O.  Porterfleld,  Democratic  Party  offidato 
and  members  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Foundation  were  seated  on  the  speaker^ 
platform. 

Fattbus,  Although  III,  Honors  L£.J. 

(By  Jimmy  Jones) 
Gov.  Orval  K.  Faubus,  nursing  a  respiratory 
ailment  and  plagued  by  a  fresh  colA,  led 
Arkansas'  elected  officials  to  the  dedication 
of  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Monument  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  here  Friday  night. 

The  Governor,  Congressman  Oben  Habris, 
and  the  four  top  officials  of  Arkansas  arrived 
at  5:30  pjn.,  and  the  Governor  and  Congreas- 
man  had  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Texarkana  Munici- 
pal Airport. 

Secretary  of  State  Kelly  Bryant,  Auditor 
Jimmy  Jones,  Treasurer  Nancy  Hall,  and 
Land  Commissioner  Sam  Jones  were  on  the 
Air  National  Guard  plane  with  Faubus  and 
Congressman  Harris. 

They  were  greeted  by  Congressman  Saic 
Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  a  member  of 
the  President's  advance  party,  and  Bob  Lowe, 
Texarkana  attorney. 

Mrs.  Faubus  who  drove  to  Texarkana 
earlier,  met  the  Grovernor  when  he  stepped 
from  the  plane. 

Faubus,  who  had  been  hospitalized  earlier 
in  the  week,  said  "I  dont  feel  too  good  but 
I'm  alright."  He  said  his  respiratory  condi- 
tion was  improved  but  that  he  had  a  fresh 
cold. 

Texarkana  Municipal  Airport  had  Its 
busiest  day  as  Secret  Service  men  and  Texas 
and  Arkansas  State  policemen,  bands,  and  a 
crowd  of  500  waited  on  the  President. 

Colorful  "L3.J.  Girls"  dressed  in  white 
blouses  and  blue  skirts  lined  the  fence  be- 
twreen  the  air  terminal  and  the  runway. 

They  chanted  and  cheered  and  waived 
Democratic  signs  and  called  the  hogs  much 
to  the  dismay  of  the  Texas  High  "nger  band, 
on  hand  to  play  "Hello,  Lyndon"  when  the 
President  arrived. 

The  airport  fence  had  campaign  signs  stuck 
on  it  and  a  sign  over  the  terminal  gate  pro- 
claimed. "Hello,  Lyndon." 

Emergency  Ismding  crews  from  Barksdale 
Air  Force  Base  were  brought  in  for  safety 
precautions  diirlng  the  President's  landing. 

The  Air  Force  provided  a  foam  truck  in  the 
event  of  fire  and  a  water  dispersing  unit,  in 
addition  to  about  40  security  policemen  from 
the  Shreveport  base. 

About  60  members  of  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety  and  Arkansas  State  troopers 
were  at  the  airport.  They  were  part  of  160 
troopers  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  in  the  city 
for  the  ceremony. 

Two  Government  limousines  were  flown  in 
at  5  p.m.  in  an  Air  Force  C-130  transport 
plane.  The  two  Cadillacs — one  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  one  for  the  Secret  Service  mem- 
bers— were  washed  after  being  driven  down 
the  plane's  ramps. 

Although  the  President  was  an  hour  late, 
the  partisan  crowd  waited  without  complaint 
and  let  out  a  great  cheer  when  the  press  plane 
landed  2  minutes  before  the  President's  Jet. 
At  7:48,  the  President's  sleek  Jet  Star 
touched  the  runway  and  Texarkana's  greatest 
celebration  was  underway. 


HUMPHREY  FOR  GIVING  U.S. 
A-BOMB  TO  U.N. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPfiAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Tliere  wi  is  no  objection. 

Mr.BEE%MAMN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
currently  n  the  middle  of  a  national 
election  ax  d  cluurges  are  flying.  One  of 
the  curren ;  charges  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly a  moylng  since  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Rep  iblican  Pu^,  is  the  one  being 
used  to  vllly  my  party's  presidential 
candidate. 

This  ch£  rge  is  based  on  the  suggestion 
that  the  u  le  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
be  left  up  1 3  the  discretion  of  NATO  com- 
mander ar  d  since  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  P  -esident  made  this  suggestion, 
he  has  be<  n  heaped  with  abuse  and  be- 
rated wiUi  such  terms  as  "reckless,"  "ir- 
re6ponslbl< ,"  and  "trigger-happy." 

Much  of  this  abuse  has  been  voiced  by 
the  ylce-p  -esidential  candidate  for  the 
Democrat  Party,  who  as  recently  as  last 
week  was  ijeported  by  TV  to  have  charged 
my  party  dandidate  with  plasring  Russian 
roulette  w  ,th  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  ike  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
the  Repub  lean  candidate's  suggestion  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  NATO  is 
well  taken ,  particularly  since  it  appears, 
from  natl<  nal  news  magazines,  that  the 
NATO  coomander  may  have  already 
been  deleg  Etted  this  authority.  To  that  I 
would  add  that  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate's  position  is  mild  indeed 
when  coiipared  to  another  position 
stated  by  he  Democrat  vice-presidential 
candidate 

His  belli  >fs  were  voiced  in  a  newspaper 
story  publ  shed  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch of  iiarch  27,  1950.  The  present 
Donocrat  vice-presidential  candidate 
was  then  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
United  8b  ktes  should  turn  over  its  entire 
stockpile  }f  atomic  weapons  to  United 
Nations. 

In  viev  of  his  published  beliefs,  I 
think  it  i!  rank  campaign  hypocrisy  for 
the  Demccrat  vice-presidential  candi- 
date to  )e  charging  the  Republican 
presidentiil  candidate  with  Irresponsl- 
Ulity,  rec  dessness,  and  being  trlgger- 
happy.  I  say  this  because  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  if  the  United 
States  ha<  turned  over  its  nuclear  stock- 
pile to  ths  United  Nations,  it  would  be 
giving  it  to  an  organization  that  con- 
tains a  lercentage  of  nations,  if  not 
openly  h{  stile  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  very  ]  east  can  be  termed  unfriendly. 

Therefcre,  in  view  of  the  Democrat 
vice-presi  lential  candidate's  recom- 
mendation, I  would  say  that  my  presi- 
dential ce  ndidate's  offer  is  hardly  worth 
mentionli^;  at  least  he  never  proposed 
givln^r  oiu  atomic  weai>ons  to  anyone  but 
loyal  Ami  ricans.  It  is  my  belief  that  if 
we  had  fo  lowed  the  Democrat  vice-pres- 
candidate's  suggestion,  the 
United  St  ates  today  could  well  be  virtu- 
ally powerless  and  its  sovereignty  sub- 
a  United  Nations  police  force, 
for  these  beliefs  which  I  state 
are  contained  in  the  newspaper  story  I 
have  ref  e  red  to. 


Jected  to 
The  basl£ 


I  sxibmlt  the  story: 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dlapatch. 

Mar.  27, 1050] 
HxTMPHXZT  rOB  GivtNO  U.S.  A-BOMB  TO  UJSr. — 

SxNATOs  Proposes  Modifttno  Baruch  Plan 

To  Show  Sinceritt  in  Peace  Hunt 

Washington,  March  27. — Senator  Hum- 
PBRKT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  has  proposed 
that  the  United  States  turn  Its  stockpile  of 
atomic  weapons  over  to  the  United  Nations 
to  bvilld  an  International  police  force  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  world  peace. 

Writing  In  the  Progressive  magazine,  he 
said  the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
"to  rekindle  the  hope  of  peoples  of  the 
world  by  taking  the  leadership  In  the  quest 
for  honorable  settlement  (of  the  cold  war) 
and  iml versa!  disarmament." 

To  do  this,  he  said,  U.S.  officials  should 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  peace  In- 
tentions by  modifying  the  Baruch  plan  for 
world  atomic  controls  which  Russia  has  re- 
jected. 

"The  United  States  should  stand  ready  to 
turn  over  its  stockpile  of  destruction  to  the 
UlT.  as  part  of  an  international  agreement 
for  a  police  force  to  maintain  world  peace," 
HxTMFHRXT  sald.  "The  UJT.  must  be  trans- 
formed into  an  organization  capable  of  en- 
forcing peace  under  law." 

HuicpHBZT  suggested  also  that  the  State 
Department  invite  Russia  to  Join  this  Na- 
tion in  urging  the  UJJ.  to  call  a  world  con- 
ference to  outlaw  war,  all  types  of  arms,  and 
peacetime  conscription. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore,  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
September  30,  1964. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  vinanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harsha)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

Mr.  Barry  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  FiNNEGAN. 

Mr.  Fraser  and  to  include  charts. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  E. 
Eagan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein  and  Sadie  Hein;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1541.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 


children  for  permanent  free  care  or  adoptlQB: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^^ 
S.  2021.  An  act  to  amend  section  1487  at 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pa^ 
ments  of  annuities  based  on  retired  payof 
members  of  Armed  Forces;  to  the  CoounlttM 
on  Armed  Services. 

8.2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerhirt 
Hof acker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldarr 
S.  2286.  An  act  conferring  Jurladlctiai 
upon  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  p^»i^ 
of  Frank  E.  Llpp;  to  the  Committee  on  xtm 
Judiciary. 

S.  2413.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Nora  Im. 
bella  Samuelll;  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

S.  2414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Im. 
bella  Samuelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  O.  Smith,  UJ3.  Air  Force,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Badlc, 
his  wife.  Ester  Radlc,  and  their  daughter', 
Olivera  ReuUc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2653.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Clain 
Angellllo;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cbriitoe 
Stratls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Qeorg« 
Praise;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeo^ 
TUlson  Weed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MlkoUl 
Artamonvov;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.2868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreea, 
Oregorios,  Elenl,  Nikolaos,  and  Anna  Chla- 
gas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  Man- 
uel D.  Racells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgement  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interlcc 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  R.  M.  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.3117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vermont 
Maple  Orchards,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee- 
flna  Quintos  Marcelo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bernar- 
dino D.  Marcelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee 
on  Groverimient  Operations. 

S.  3199.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

a.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutiona 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pattl 
Jean  Pulton; 

H.R.  2509.  An  act  to  authorize  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  combine  service  in  more  than  one 
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.  component  in  computing  the  4  years 

!?iti«factory  Pederal  service  neceaeary  to 
JJlfy  for  *^«  uniform  maintenance  allow- 

*°Hll  2763.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title  of 
the  united  States  to  certain  real  property  In 
«M<nr  County,  Calif.; 

*^?  2859.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
„T«nulgation  of  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
^  uSler  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for 

'TsS'^  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
^^i^uDi.  Sam  Mlzokaml.  Tom  Mlzokaml. 
r\A  Hatsuyo  Mlzokaml; 

HB4972-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
•  Mckee  General  Contractor,  Inc..  and  Kavl- 
tanii  Broad  BuUdlng  Co.,  a  Joint  venture; 

h!b  4989.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
nnlted  States  Code  to  transfer  the  counties 
ofOenesee  and  Shiawassee  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  the  northern  division  to  the 
louthern  division  of  the  eastern  Judicial  dls- 
tt-lct  and  to  authorize  a  term  of  court  at  Ann 

HJi  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
offlcers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  m 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  in- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 
Hit.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
P  ifann; 

"h.B.  5759-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ooa- 
necticut  Beverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

EM  5932.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Bnployees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as 
to  authorize  certain  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbia  to  participate  In  a  health  benefits 
plan  established  p\irsuant  to  such  act,  to 
amend  the  Pederal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  In- 
gurance  coverage  to  such  teachers,  to  provide 
for  retroactive  salary  Increases  for  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  7788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
flaher; 

TLB..  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.McGrew; 

HH.  8596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J,  Clyne;  ^     . 

HJl.  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.; 

Hit.9435.  An  act  to  Improve  judicial  pro- 
cedures for  serving  documents,  obtaining  evi- 
dence, and  proving  documents  in  litigation 
with  international  aspects; 

Hit.  10204.  An   act   to   extend   the   Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  Indefinite  period; 
HB.  10294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
LolB  GraybiU; 

HH.  10328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform  al- 
lowance under  the  provisions  of  section  305 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  10526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
S.  Kline; 

HJi.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.; 

H.R.  11332.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  disability  or  death  result- 
ing from  injuries  sustained  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957.  by  reservists  while  proceeding 
directly  to  or  retiirnlng  directly  from  active 
duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  training; 
HJl.  11626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incident  to  the  evacuation 
of  dependents  of  military  personnel  from 
Panama  and  Cyprtis; 

H.R.  11913.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispos- 
al, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  antimony  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

H.R.  12033.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
September  6,  1958,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
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tect  the  pubUc  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Ooemetlc  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  MBe  In  food  of  additives  which  have 
not  been  adequately  tested  to  establish  their 
safety,"  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
9,500.000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpUe; 

HJl.  12289.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  TraU  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of  each 
year  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day,  and 

H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8. 2687.  An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOXmNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  29,  1964,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  U.S.  Group,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
58d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  held  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Au- 
gust 20-28,  1964,  pursuant  to  49  Stat.  426; 
VS.C.  276a;  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  368); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2564.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary, Departmen^t  of  Agricxilture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled, 
"A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricult\ire. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
tLng  the  report  of  Pederal  contributions  pro- 
gram-equipment and  facilities  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Pederal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  raw 
silk  and  silk  noils  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e));  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
the  month  of  August  1964,  pursuant  to  title 


TTT  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agenetos 
Appropriation  Act  of  1964  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential determination  of  February  4,  1»84; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2668.  A  letter  from  the  Ocanptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  financial  gtatement* 
of  the  accountability  of  the  Treasurer  at  tha 
United  States  at  June  30,  1964,  under  cu»- 
todlalshlp  frmctlons  for  the  safekeeplngof 
public  funds  and  other  assets.  Treasury  De- 
partment, fiscal  year,  1968,  pursuant  to  81 
U.S.C.  63  and  81  U5.C.  67;  to  the  CXmrnUttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2669.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  report 
on  imnecessary  costs  to  the  Government  for 
commercial  long-distance  telephone  calls 
made  by  Fed«al  agencies  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco region  between  cities  served  by  the  Fed- 
eral Telecommunications  System.  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  repeat 
on  uimecessary  testing  costs  Included  In  the 
prices  of  klystron  tubes  purchased  from 
Radio  Engineering  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.T.,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Govemmant 
Operations.  „      ^ 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  CtomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  weaknesses  In  the  administration  <rf 
the  timber  disposal  program  and  In  other 
selected  activities.  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer,  JWV- 
USA-National  Memorials,  Inc..  Washington, 
D  C,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  audit  report 
of  the  Jevrish  War  Veterans,  U.SA..  National 
Memorials,  Inc.,  for  the  period  AprU  1.  1968, 
to  March  81,  1964.  Inclusive,  piirsuant  to 
Public  Law  86-003;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  S.  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as 
the  Graham  Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pump- 
ing plant  being  constructed  In  the  State  oi 
Arkwisas  as  part  of  the  White  River  back- 
water unit  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Rlv« 
flood  control  project;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1900).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  ConmUttee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  9583.  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  authorized  Justice  Reservoir  on 
the  Gviayandot  River,  W.  Va.,  as  the  R.  D. 
Bailey  Reservoir;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1901).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works  S.  2654.  An  act  to  chance  the  name 
of  the  canal,  knovra  as  the  Bay  Head-Manas- 
quan  Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver- 
Barnegat  Bay  Canal,  ^o  Point  PlewMmt 
Canal;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1902). 
Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HR  7530  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  relating  to  Lynnhaven 
Inlet.  Bay,  and  connecting  waters,  Virginia; 
vrith  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1903) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  9522.  A  blU  to  author- 
ize  the   modification   of  the   John   Martin 
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Colorado,  in  order  to  pro- 

t  reservoir  pool  for  recrea- 

and  wildlife  purposes;  without 

Rept.  No.  1904) .  Referred  to  the 

I  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
HJl.  12706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Conchita 
Brinkman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


of  Tennessee:   Committee  on 
,    HJl.  12190.    A  bill  to  modi- 
control  project  on  the  Scioto 
without    amendment     (Rept. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


COOLEY: 

A  bill   to  extend    and   amend 

the    Sugar    Act    of    1948.    as 

the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

A  bill  to  extend   and   amend 

the    Sugar   Act   of     1948,    as 

the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 

DERWINSKI: 

A  bill  making  Columbus  Day 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the 


P]  esident 


BROTZMAN: 

Joint    resolution    propoeing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

relating  to  the  eligibility  of 

to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 

and  Vice  President  or  for 

for  election  as  a  Senator  or  Rep- 

n  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 

PRICE: 

Resolution     that     the     docu- 

Index  of  XJS.  Defense  Policies 

War  n  Through  1963,"  prepared 

Donnelly,  Library  of  Congress, 

House  document:  to  the  Com- 

^otise  Administration. 
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BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  private 
r(  solutions  were  introduced  and 
I »f erred  as  follows: 


'.  BELCHER: 

.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 

WUken  Robinson;  to  the  Com- 

Judlciary. 

LANKPORD: 
,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


KARSTEN: 

A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Andrzej 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judl- 


t]Le 


PELLY: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 

mass  spectrometer  for  the  Uni- 

M^ashlngton;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on 

I  leans. 


S.  2205.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  QiuMmn. 
DlCenso;  ^^ 

S.  2629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cze«l»» 
(Chester)  Kaluzny;  and 

S.  2812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joam,. 
Irene  Taylor. 


SENATE 

Monday,  September  28,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  grace  and  mercy :  Prom  the 
strife  and  confusion  of  the  speech  of 
men,  we  seek  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of 
prayer,  where  there  is  an  altar  set  up  by 
those  who  launched  our  Republic. 

We  pray  for  height  in  our  lives.  We 
need  altitude.  Above  the  divisive  goals 
of  these  baffling  days,  lift  us  to  some 
high  outlook  where  we  may  catch  in- 
spiring vistas. 

We  pray  for  breadth  in  our  lives. 
Save  us  from  being  shut  in  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  interests,  and  even  by  the 
vindictiveness  of  our  irritations.  Lift 
us  high,  that  we  may  see  broadly,  with 
more  understanding  care,  the  whole  vast 
circle  of  human  yearning  to  escape  from 
misery. 

We  pray  for  length  of  outlook  and  of 
vision.  The  immediacies  of  the  present 
days,  with  their  stark  poignancy,  stare 
at  us;  but,  O  God,  in  whose  sight  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past,  give  us  a  long  look,  be- 
cause we  lift  our  gaze  from  the  dusty 
valley  of  daily  toil  to  the  hills  of  help 
which  stab  the  far  horizon. 

And  so,  with  powers  that  are  lifted  and 
broadened  and  lengthened,  may  our  in- 
dividual lives  be  more  fit  to  be  the  chan- 
nels of  Thy  redeeming  purposes  for  all 
mankind.    Amen. 


.PRICE: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


'      THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  25,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 

I     

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  September  24,  1964.  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts : 

S.  49.  An  act  to  provide  for  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  Alaska's  100th  anniver- 
sary under  the  American  flag,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1737.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Wendell  Bolta; 

3.  1966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenda 
Williams; 

S.  1986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rattle  Lu: 

S.  1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz; 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session, 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE-EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

S.  2687.  An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ol 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  1863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pattl 
Jean  Pulton; 

HJl.  2509.  An  act  to  authorize  Reserve  ot- 
fleers  to  combine  service  in  more  than  one 
Reserve  component  In  computing  the  4  yean 
of  satisfactory  Federal  service  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  uniform  maintenance  al- 
lowance; 

H.R.  2753.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title  of 
the  United  States  to  certain  real  property  In 
Modoc  County,  Calif.; 

HJl.  2859.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Mlzokaml,  Sam  Mlzokami,  Tom  Mlzokaml, 
and  Hatsuyo  Mizokaml; 

H.R.  4972.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  McKee  General  Contractor,  Inc.,  and  Kauf- 
man &  Broad  Building  Co.,  a  Joint  venture; 

H.R.  4989.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  transfer  the  coun- 
ties of  Genesee  and  Shiawassee  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  from  the  Northern  Division  to 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Eastern  Judi- 
cial District  and  to  authorize  a  term  of  court 
at  Ann  Arbor; 

H  R.  5042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  In 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  In- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 

H.R.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
P.  Mann; 

H.R.  5759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Connect- 
icut Beverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  5932.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so 
as  to  authorize  certain  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  established  pursuant  to  such  act,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  Insurance 
coverage  to  such  teachers,  to  provide  for 
retroactive  salary  Increases  for  certain  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  piu-poses; 

H.R.  7788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Fisher; 

HJl.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  McGrew; 
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H.B.  8596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 

•'■g^^Sboi.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
rrviaries  H.  Glassctt,  Jr.; 

H^  9435  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  pro- 
,^ures  for  serving  documents,  obtaining 
fJSence.  and  proving  documents  In  Utlga- 
tinn  with  international  aspects; 

HR  10204.  An  act  to  extend  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinite  period; 
^.R  lOi^An  act   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

^H.R  n)328.'An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
»orce  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform 
allowance  under  the  provUions  of  section 
305  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HR.  10526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 

^'h.R.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.; 

HR  11332.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
veterans'  benefits  for  disability  or  death  re- 
sulting from  Injuries  sustained  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1957,  by  reservists  while  proceeding 
directly  to  or  returning  directly  from  active 
duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty  training; 

H.R.  11626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  Incident  to  the  evacuation 
of  dependents  of  military  personnel  from 
Panama  and  Cyprus; 

HJl.  11913.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispos- 
al, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  antimony  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

HJl.  12033.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
September  6.  1958,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  In  food  of  additives  which  have 
not  been  adequately  tested  to  establish  their 
safety,"  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  9.- 
500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

H.R.  12289.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  753.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of 
each  year  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day;  and 

H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs. 


Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Report  on  AcnvrriES  Carried  on  Under  Pub- 

uc  Law  480,  83d  Congress — Supplemental 

Material 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  supplemen- 
tal material  to  be  Included  with  the  20th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried  on 
under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  outlining  operations  under  the  act 
during  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30,  1964  (with  accompanying  photographs); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Extension  of  Provisions  of  Sugar   Act  of 
1948 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  and  amend  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  3224.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Lochart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CORRECTION  OP  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMSNDMXNT   NO.    12TS 

Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12253)  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  28,  1964,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2687)  to  ex- 
tend the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  under  rule  VHI,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  relating  to  the  liability  of 
common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  em- 
ployees In  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  petition  of  Edgar  M.  Powers,  of  Flat 
Rock,  N.C.,  and  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
under  the  provisions  of  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  The  Chair,  in 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  88-606,  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission:  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Clin- 
ton Anderson,  Alan  Bible.  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL.  Gordon  Allott,  and  Len  B. 
Jordan. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Johnston)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  A.  Muecke,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 


PRIVATE  POWER^-THE  lOU 
UTILITY 

Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  session,  I  have  made  a  series 
of  30  statements  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  private  power  industry.    In 
a  recent  statement,  I  invited  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  many  electric  light 
and  power  companies  not  only  support 
rightwing    organizations,    but    also    at- 
tempt to  conceal  this  support  from  regu- 
latory agencies  and  the  public.   In  earlier 
statements  I  attempted  to  focus  attention 
on  other  aspects:    That  in  many  in- 
stances, private  power  companies   are 
gouging  the  consumer  by  charging  ex- 
orbitant rates  for  electricity,  and  by  forc- 
ing the  consumer  to  pay  for  so-called  in- 
stitutional advertising,  charitable  dona- 
tions, and  contributions  to  groups  which 
are  part  of  the  industry's  propaganda 
campaign  against  rural  cooperatives,  mu- 
nicipal-owned power   systems   and  the 
Federal  power  program;  that  in  their 
greed  for  higher  profits,  they  keep  elec- 
tric rates  unjustifiably  high  and  fall  to 
pass  cost  reductions,  such  as  a  tax  cut, 
on  to  the  consumer;  and  that  there  has 
been  a  general  erosion  in  the  public's 
right  to  know  about  these  Government- 
sanctioned  monopolies. 

The  private  power  companies  like  to 
call  themselves  investor -owned  utilities. 
When  I  first  began  looking  Into  them  I 
shortened  that  term  to  lOU  for  con- 
venience, but  as  I  continued  my  investi- 
gations it  became  clear  that  these  initials 
were  ironically  appropriate — the  lOU's 
are  indeed  indebted  to  an  American  pub- 
lic which  they  have  misled  and  over* 
charged.  Thus,  I  labeled  my  various 
statements  lOU  No.  1,  No.  2  and  so  forth, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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The  Free  Flow  of  Information. 

ActtonNewsletter  No.  1  ("The  Power  Wlthta").  ..„„.«,      .,^^    t. 

Project  Action  Newsletter  of  October  1968  (antl-REA.  antl-TVA  film.  "The  Power 
Wtthln").  , 

A  Reply  to  Propaganda  Film.  | 

The  Right  to  Know. 

MetropoUtan  Life  and  TVA.  ^,     „       ..    ^  ^-      t^ 

The  Inyestor-Owned  Utility  Does  Not  Pay  the  Taxes— \  ou  Do. 

Water  Over  the  Dam  in  Virginia.        _,  ^    „      ,.        ,   ,^    „■ 

Rates  of  Return  Exceed  Thoee  Allowed  by  Regulatory  Authorities. 

The  Pitchmen. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  (VepCo). 

Rich  Desserts— and  They  Clamor  for  More. 

Mldeontlnent  Area  Power  Planners— MA  PP. 
•  The  Utility's  Problem:  Too  Much  Profit.  ^    .   ■^.    ^  ^        , 

lOU's  HaUer  "Pork"— U.S.  News,  Life,  Time,  Reader's  Digest  Squeal. 

U.S.  News,  Time,  Bring  Home  the  Bacon.  ,  .  ^  .      -^         ,.*.^  ,^ 

lOU  Film  Closes  With  Phony  Lincoln  Quotation  Circulated  by  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government. 

The  Montana  Power  Co. 

Rate  Redactions  Grossly  Inadequate. 

Millions  in  Unidentified  Donations. 

A  Bonaxua  fcr  Montana  Power  Co.  "Insiders." 

Tax-Free  Electric  Utilities. 

Montana  Power  Puts  the  Grass  in  the  "Grassroots"  Pap^. 

Stock  Option  Windfall  for  Power  Company  Insiders— Ordinary  Stockholders,  Con- 
sumers Unknowingly  Provide  Multlmllllon-DoUar  Windfall. 

Turn  on  the  Lights  in  Texas. 

FPC  Opinion  and  Order  (Black  Hills  Power).  t^,^.,^^  r»-,K, 

Thr»B-Foarths  Billion  DoUars  Doled  Out  In  the  lOU's  Tax-Free  Dividend  Derby. 

20  Questions  About  Your  Loaded  Light  Bill. 

Good  Will  Advertising. 

Private  Power  Support  of  the  Rightwing. 


TREBtr  "E  TO  BEN  HEINEMAN — 
RA  LROAD  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  PRC>XMIR£.  Mr.  President,  in 
Forbes  ma  lazine  for  September  1,  1964, 
there  is  p  iblished  on  page  20  a  superb 
article  on :  Jen  Heineman.  a  distinguished 
Wisconsin  native,  bom  in  Wausau,  Wis., 
who  runs  he  Chicago  b  North  Western 
Railway  <!o.  This  article  is  a  well- 
deserved  t  ribute  to  Ben  Heineman,  and 
I  believe  i  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
trition of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  u  ituilmous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PR  SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  escl  libit  1.) 

Mr.  PR  )Xli£IRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  fin  !st  tributes  to  Ben  Heineman 
In  this  ar  ;lcle  Is  in  the  first  paragraph 
which  sta  es,  in  part: 

He  has  a  ^compUshed  more  in  a  few  years 
than  most  railroad  executives  do  In  a  Ilfe- 
tlme.  As  repressntative  of  an  Investment 
group  whl<h  todk  over  the  North  Western 
In  1960,  he  learned  the  railroad  business  as 
he  went  a]  3ng,  and  learned  it  so  well  that 
he  has  tu  ned  a  near-bankrupt  road  into 
a  fairly  he  ilthy  one. 

But  an  even  more  important  tribute 
to  Ben  He  neman  appears  in  the  statisti- 
cal mater  al  associated  with  this  article. 
Just  to  nune  one  figure,  from  1955  to 
1963,  the  net  income  of  North  Western 
has  increi  sed  by  a  gigantic  431  percent, 
far  outwe  ghing  every  ottier  competitive 
railroad  1 1  the  area. 

There  »n  be  no  question  that  the 
Chicago  J  North  Western  has  helped  in 
many  wa  rs  the  economy  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Midwest.  As  the  article  in 
Forbes  pc  Ints  out,  Mr.  Heineman  would 
like  to  se ;  a  combination  of  the  North 
Western,  Rock  Island,  Milwaukee,  and 


Great  Western  to  form  the  United  States 
longest  railroad  system. 

EXBtBTT  1 

Bkn  HxnnaiAN's  Sbbewd  Pokzs  Game 
(NoTi. — Starting  with  a  relatively  weak 
hand,  he  has  already  won  a  sizable  pile  of 
chips  for  his  Chicago  &  North  Western  RaU- 
way.  Now,  playing  his  cards  shrewdly  and 
carefully,  he's  after  far  bigger  stakes:  the 
creation  of  a  giant  Middle  Western  railroad 
system.) 

Ben  W.  Heineman,  50,  the  lawyer-turned- 
railroadman  who  runs  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  Co.'  has  accomplished  more 
in  a  few  years  than  most  railroad  executives 
do  in  a  lifetime.    As  representative  of  an  in- 


ness  as  he  went  along,  and  learned  it  so  weu 
that  he  has  turned  a  near-bankrupt  toad 
Into  a  fairly  healthy  one  (see  table  below) 
The  stock  market  has  taken  due  note  It 
what  Heineman  has  wrought.  Over  the  put 
20  months,  North  Western  common  has 
soared  from  10  to  past  60,  outpertonnin» 
Standard  &  Poor's  railroad  average  by  nearw 
3-to-l.  ' 

Besides  being  a  smart  businessman,  Heias. 
man  Is  something  of  a  visionary.  Like  aQ 
good  railroadmen  today  he  believes  in  mert- 
ers,  but  his  idea  of  what  a  railroad  merger 
should  be  is  breathtaking.  "It's  no  secret," 
Heineman  says,  "that  I  favor  the  constroo- 
tlon  of  a  vast  railroad  system  centend 
broadly  In  the  West,  consisting  of  at  least  th« 
North  Western,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Rock  i». 
land,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  but 
Including  such  other  smaller  roads  as  might 
care  to  Join  with  us  as  well.  The  object  wookl 
be  to  create  a  useful  economic  organlzatioa 
corresponding  to  the  increase  in  size  of  tht 
tr.S.  transportation  market,  to  obtain  greatv 
efBclency  of  operation,  and  in  the  process  to 
convert  a  number  of  marginal  roads  Into  a 
strong  competitive  medium." 

That  Is  quite  a  proposition.  What  Heins. 
man  envisions — at  a  mlnlmimi — Is  a  80,000> 
mile  rail  system.  It  would  stretch  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Great  LcOces  and  thence  aonth 
to  the  gulf  coast.  Such  a  system  would  ba 
far  and  away  the  longest  in  North  America, 
surpassing  both  the  Canadian  National  and 
the  long-pending  Great  Northem-Northeni 
Paclflc-Bvirllngton  com.blne.  It  would  be 
surpassed  only  by  the  79,000-mUe  Sorlet 
network. 

In  dollar  terms,  to  be  sure,  the  proposed 
system  would  be  somewhat  less  ImpreeslTe. 
With  revenues  of  $675  million  last  year,  prof- 
its of  $21  million,  the  four  railroads  if  com- 
bined would  have  placed  only  f  oiarth  In  reve- 
nues among  the  U.S.  railroads,  10th  In  net 
Income.  But  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story. 

AN  OnrSTAKDING  SHOWING 

Last  year,  the  North  Western  was  one  ct 
the  few  major  n.S.  railroads  to  Improve  Iti 
position  over  1955  when  Industry  profits  hit 
their  postwar  peak.  It  has  outpaced  the 
other  big  roads  In  the  Northwest  and  the 
Industry  as  well.  In  some  respects,  however, 
the  North  Western  Is  still  a  high-cost  road: 
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Net  income 

Earnings  per  share 

Operating  ratio ' 

Revenues 

Railroad 

1963 

1955 

Percent 
change 

1963 

1955 

Percent 
change 

1963 

1955 

1963 

1955 

Percent 

North  Western-... 
Great  Northern... 
Northern  Pacific. 
MUwaukee 

AfiHion 

$8.5 

29.3 

24.6 

5.4 

652.0 

Million 

$1.6 

32.1 

19.1 

9.6 

927.0 

Percent 

+431 

-9 
+29 
-43 
-30 

$5.24 
4.80 
4.09 
1.32 

«$3.66 

5.27 
3.22 
3.27 

Percent 

"""-9" 

+27 
-60 

Percent 
81.8 
76.8 
85.0 
79.4 
77.95 

Percent 
84.6 
72.8 
78.7 
83.4 
75.66 

Mmum 

$218.9 

242.8 

179.6 

223.1 

9,660.0 

AflHiofl 

$232.0 

267.1 

183.0 

246.fi 

10,106.0 

PtnM 
-t 

-9 
-2 
-« 
-6 

1  Operating  expenses  as  a  percentage  of  revenues. 
«  Deficit. 

In  actual  operation,  Heineman  expects  that 
the  combined  system  would  be  Immensely 
profitable.  Most  mergers,  after  all,  are  pos- 
tulated on  getting  rid  of  burdensome  excess 
capacity  In  the  railroad  Indtistry:  combin- 
ing operations;  eliminating  duplicate  facil- 
ities; Increasing  the  length  of  average  hauls. 
Helneman's  major  proposal  would  do  all  this 
In  spades.  He  estimates,  roughly,  that  a 
merger  with  the  Great  Western  would  save 
perhaps  $5  million  a  year;   with  the  Rock 


^Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co. 
Traded  NYSE.  Recent  price:  SO'/g.  1964 
range:  55»4-25%.  Dividend  (1963):  none. 
Indicated  1964:  none.  Earnings  per  share 
(1963):  $5.24.  Total  assets:  $588.8  million. 
Ticker  symbol:  NW. 


Island,  $25  million;  and  with  the  Milwaukee, 
$50  million — a  total  of  $80  million  against  the 
$20  million  the  four  roads  earned  before  taxes 
last  year.  The  merged  system,  then,  would 
have  a  pretax  earnings  potential  of  some- 
thing like  $100  million  a  year. 

Applied  to  the  common  capitalization  d 
such  a  railroad  system — perhaps  4  million 
shares  In  terms  of  the  present  North  Western 
stock — the  probable  earnings  of  the  merged 
company  would  woA  out  to  $23  a  share  aft« 
preferred  dividends  but  before  taxes— and 
such  a  combine  would  probably  pay  only 
minimal  Federal  income  taxes  for  many 
years. 

Heineman  does  not  expect  to  see  ths 
merger  producing  this  kind  of  profit,  at  leart 
not  right  away.     He  would  expect  to  use  » 


mJt 

—^  nart  Of  the  merger  savings  to  cut  raU- 
^  P!2s  and  to  taiprove  service.  With 
^  i?mon  in  potential  profits,  out  of  total 
SSiSi  o?  some  $675  million.  Heineman 
ilTd  ha?e  plenty  of  leeway  to  cut  rates 
!??atlU  make  excellent  profits.  He  could. 
JS.  eSmp^.  cut  rates  10  percent  across  the 
^  ^TZnA  Still  earn  $6  a  common  share— 
^aS^g  that  the   new  rates   didn't 

*Ti<S'such*'a'Serger  as  more  tha^  merely 
H-^nriv«  more  than  a  mere  cost-cutting 
^^TtTsave  the  railroads  from  stagnation. 
Sr«,M  It  as  an  offensive  weapon  to  enable 
Semto  recapture  some  of  the  traffic  they 
Sw  iMt  to  trucks,  pipelines,  and  barges. 
By.  have  to  use  mergers  to  reduce  our 
^ImJT"  he  says.  "We  will  have  to  share  the 
5^'ts  with  our  shippers  and  with  the  gen- 

"^e"cWcago  &  North  Western,  however,  is 
«niv  a  middle-sized  railroad.  In  revenues  it 
Si  16th  last  year  among  the  UJ3.  raU- 
lITds  Until  1963  It  was  not  even  paying 
Srent  interest  on  Its  income  bonds,  let 
-inne  dividends  on  its  common  and  preferred 
JJo^.    It  seems  a  frail  vessel  for  such  large 

'^r**Sl'''thl8.  the  railroad  Industry  listens 
with  respect  when  Heineman  talks  of  vast 
rnKTsers  to  come.  He  is.  after  all.  the  man 
Who  has  performed  what  is  perhaps  the  raU- 
road  industry's  classic  tvirnaroimd  of  recent 

^'Klght  years  ago  when  Heineman  moved 
into  the  North  Western,  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  In  the  Industry  were  willing  to  bet 
that  nobody  could  save  the  North  Western 
from  bankruptcy,  least  of  all  an  upstart 
lawyer  whose  railroad  experience  consisted 
of  having  won  a  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
oroxy  fight  2  years  before. 

At  that  time,  in  fact,  many  railroad  men 
considered  Heineman  a  speculator  of  the  most 
dangeroiu  sort,  a  man  who  was  likely  to  leave 
an  already  sadly  decayed  North  Western  In 
ruins.  He  would  be  another  Pat  McGlimis, 
perhaps.  The  analogy  seemed  apt.  Like 
McGlnnls',  Helneman's  backers  were  a  group 
of  private  investors,  brokerage  houses,  and 
Blmllar  financial  groups.  Their  main  interest 
was  the  speculative  potential  of  one  of 
America's  most  highly  leveraged  railroads. 
Heineman  himself  quite  frankly  admitted  all 
this.    But  Heineman  was  no  Pat  McGlnnls. 

"My  Intention,"  he  said  then,  "Is  to  make 
the  North  Western  a  profitable  Independent 
property."  Brave  words  for  the  head  of  a 
railroad  with  $212  mUllon  in  debt  whose 
common  equity  had  a  market  value  of  only 
$22  million.  During  his  early,  difficult  years 
as  the  North  Western's  boss.  Heineman  could 
have  taken  the  easy  way  out;  he  could  have 
let  the  North  Western  go  as  a  Junior  partner 
In  a  merger  with  the  Milwaukee.  But  he  re- 
fused to  make  such  a  deal  untU  such  time 
as  he  had  a  stronger  ro€id  and  could  get  a 
better  price. 
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MANAGERXAI.  TRIUMPH 

Since  then.  Heineman  has  performed  one 
of  the  great  trltunphs  of  postwar  railroad 
management.  Within  the  past  year  or  so,  the 
North  Western  has  cleared  (after  9  years) 
the  arrears  on  its  income  bonds,  resumed 
dividends  on  its  preferred  (suspended  in 
1954) .  and  now  seems  within  months  of  re- 
siunlng  dividends  on  its  common  (suspended 
In  1950).  Today  the  North  Western  is  not 
only  a  solvent  and  independent  property  in 
Its  own  right.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  railroads 
in  the  country  which  earned  more  money  last 
year  than  It  did  at  the  peak  of  the  Indxistry's 
postwar  prosperity  In  1958. 

"1  would  think."  Heineman  says  carefully 
"that  the  North  Western  is  now  In  pretty 
good  shape.  We  have  an  entirely  new  and 
different  railroad  and  a  new  level  of  profit- 
ability." But  he  adds,  with  a  lawyer's  cau- 
tion: "If  we  should  be  hit  by  a  recession 
on  the  order  of  1958,  however,  net  Income 


is  stUl  not  assured.  We  are  fax  along  the 
road,  but  we  are  not  there  yet.  In  a  couple 
of  years.  I  might  be  able  to  say  that  we  are." 
In  the  past  8  years  alone,  Heineman  has  pared 
more  than  four  points  from  the  North  West- 
em's  operating  ratio.  At  the  same  time 
tie  has  improved  its  cash  position  from  $15 
million  in  1960  to  a  probable  $50  million  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact, 
however,  that  to  date.  Heineman  has  cut  a 
less  spectactUar  figure  In  the  merger  game 
than  as  an  operating  executive.  In  the  late 
fifties  he  picked  up  two  properties— but  they 
were  small  ones:  the  $3.5  million  (revenues) 
Utchfield  &  Madison  and  the  $22  million 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  And  this  year  he 
lias  worked  out  a  deal  to  acquire  the  smallish 
Chicago  Great  Western  ($32  mlUlon  rev- 
enues) . 

But  that  la  about  all.    The  13-percent  in- 
terest in  the  Gulf.  Mobile  ti  Ohio  that  he 
bought  In  1962  was  later  sold.    He  has  yet 
to  produce  anything  on  the  scale  even  of 
the   Norfolk    &    Westem-Vlrglnlan    merger, 
much  less  that  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna  com- 
bine.  Again  and  again,  Heineman  has  talked 
merger  with  William  Qulnn's  Chicago.  MU- 
waukee. St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  but  so  far  with 
no  success.    ("It's  a  matter  of  price."  Heine- 
man  says.    "We  came  close  in  1961  but  not 
close  enotigh.")     He  also  made  an  offer  for 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  (of  which, 
more  later),  but  the  timing  of  this  move 
was  largely  defensive,  designed  to  prevent 
the  Union  Pacific,  which  had  proposed  to 
merge  with  the  Rock  Island,  from  taking 
away  a  big  chunk  of  the  North  Westerns 
freight  business. 

Why  has  Heineman  so  far  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  really  big  merger  proposition?  In 
part  because  he  was  bidding  for  time- 
time  to  put  the  North  Western  back  on  Its 
feet  This  accomplished,  he  has  had  to  go 
slowly  In  trying  to  drive  the  kind  of  merger 
bargaliis  that  wotild  enable  him  to  keep 
for  his  own  common  shareholders  as  much 
of  the  North  Western's  extreme  leverage  as 
possible.  This  partly  explains  why  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  together  with  the  Milwau- 
kee's board  on  price— «ven  though  he  says 
of  a  Milwaukee-North  Western  merger: 
"There  are  no  two  railroads  that.  In  com- 
bination, can  bring  greater  benefits  to  all 
Interested  groups." 

That  leverage  is  most  Intriguing.  The 
North  Western  has  outstanding  some  $301 
million  in  bonds  and  preferred  stock  and  a 
mere  810,320  shares  of  common.  Among  his 
leading  merger  partners,  the  Mllwatikee  has 
2.1  million  shares  of  common,  the  Rock  Is- 
land has  2.9  million.  As  recently  as  mld-1962, 
the  market  put  a  total  value  of  a  little  over 
$8  million  on  the  North  Western's  outstand- 
ing common:  In  terms  of  its  market  evalu- 
ation. It  had  a  debt-and-preferred-to-equlty 
ratio  of  20  to  1  even  allowing  for  the  de^ 
discounts  then  applying  on  the  North  West- 
ern's debt  issues.  Even  at  that  nadir  of  rail- 
road stock  prices,  the  Rock  Island  had  a  total 
common  market  value  of  $59  million,  the 
Milwaukee  of  $20  million.  Their  debt-and- 
preferred-to-equlty  ratios  were  2  to  1  and 
11  to  1,  respectively. 

There  is  probably  not  a  case  of  leverage  like 
it  in  U.S.  industry  today.  There  are  some 
$270  in  revenues  behind  each  share  of  North 
Western  common;  even  if  the  big  issue  of 
convertible  preferred  should  be  converted 
into  common,  the  revenues  per  share  would 
still  come  to  about  $135.  By  contrast,  the 
New  York  Central,  another  railroad  with  a 
reputation  for  leverage,  has  only  about  $100 
in  revenues  per  share  of  common;  the 
wealthy  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe,  at  the 
other  extreme,  has  only  about  $25  in  revenues 
per  share. 

What  this  means,  of  cotirse,  is  that  even 
a  one-percentage-point  Improvement  in  the 
North  Western's  profit  margin  would  pro- 


duce $2.70  a  share  In  net  profits;  a  one-point 
improvement  for  the  Santa  Pe  would  amount 
to  only  about  25  cents  a  share. 

Thus  Heineman  has  been  working  not  Just 
for  any  merger  but  for  mergers  that  would 
enable  his  own  stockholders  to  retain  as 
much  of  that  leverage  as  possible. 


COMPLICATSD     DEALS 

"Look  at  the  offer  we  made  to  the  Rock 
Island."  he  says,  "and  you'll  see  that  our 
leverage  would  not  toe  adversely  affected. 
Instead  of  proposing  a  shnple  exchange  of 
stock,  the  North  Western  offered  the  Root 
Island's  stockholders  a  package.  It  contained 
$87  million  worth  of  6-percent  collateral  trust 
bonds  (payable,  after  an  accumulation  of 
12  percent,  only  if  earned),  $16  million  cash 
and  810,320  shares  of  North  Western  com- 

The  deal  would  have  produced  a  far  bigger 
but  sUU  highly  leveraged  property.  Its  fixed 
and  contingent  charges  would  absorb  6  per- 
cent of  its  revenues  versus  4.5  percent,  cur- 
rently. And  there  would  be  $327  In  bonds 
and  preferred  ahead  of  each  coounon  share- 
roughly  the  same  as  the  North  Western  has 

today. 

"-nie  same  principle,"  Heineman  says, 
"would  govern  any  agreement  we  might  work 
out  with  the  Milwaukee,  though  we  would 
not  necessarily  make  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
posal. If  we  were  to  offer  two-thirds  of  a 
North  Western  share  for  each  share  of  MU- 
waukee—this  is  purely  theoretical,  you  tm- 
derstand— the  leverage  would  be  maintained, 
depending  of  course  on  what  you  mean  by 
levOTage.  As  I  see  it,  it's  the  net  effect  a 
transaction  has  on  earnings  per  share." 

In  all  this  Heineman  insists  that  he  U  not 
simply  trying  to  guarantee  that  his  own 
control  of  the  merged  railroads  wUl  be  main- 
tained. He  is  simply  striving  to  keep  as  un- 
dUuted  as  poeslble  one  of  the  major  factors 
that  attracted  him  and  his  partners  to  the 
North  Western  in  the  first  place.  "I'm  not 
trying  to  buUd  a  personal  empire,"  Hene- 
man  insUts.  "I  don't  think  management  has 
the  right  to  make  mergers  based  on  how  man- 
agement cornea  out  in  them.  It  Is  our  job 
to  make  mergers  that  wUl  benefit  our  secu- 
rity holders.  In  the  process  we  would  tryto 
estabUah  procedvires  that  would  assure  good 
management— not  necessarUy  our  manage- 
ment." ^  .  . 

Thus,  for  aU  his  talk.  Heineman  has  yet  to 
commit  the  North  Western  irrevocably  to 
anything.  He  la  stUl  free  to  pursue  the 
North  Western's  corporate  goals  within  tne 
context  of  his  present  merger  ambitions,  or 
to  move  outside  them  entirely. 

"We  examine  postiUates,"  Heineman  says. 
"We  don't  fall  In  love  with  them.  For  a  long 
time,  we've  believed  that  a  merger  with  ttie 
Mllwavikee  would  be  desirable,  but  the  situ- 
ation coxild  change,  and  if  it  should  we  would 
change  with  it.  We  try  to  maintain  our 
fiexibUity.  We're  committed  only  to  doing 
what's  best  for  our  railroad  and  our  stock- 
holders." 

THK     GREAT    VPESTERN    GAMSrr 

in  such  a  context.  Helneman's  bid  for  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  though  small  in  it- 
self, fits  in  beautifully.  The  two  roads  in- 
tersect at  some  44  common  points,  and  so 
offer  a  considerable  potential  for  savings. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  a  Great  WeatOTi 
merger  will  extend  the  North  Western  for 
the  first  time  Into  Kansas  City,  permit  It  to 
offer  single-line  service  between  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago.  Thus,  the  Great  Western  to 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  North  Western  in 
itself,  and  it  would  be  equally  valuable  m 
any  later  merger  Heineman  might  work  out 
with  either  the  MUwatikee.  the  Rock  Island, 
or  both. 

But,  beyond  that,  at  Kansas  City  the  Great 
Western  connects  with  a  number  of  Im- 
portant independent  lines— the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  the 
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severest  challenges  to  Helne- 
developlng,  highly  pragmatic 
merger    plan    came    last 
Union  Pacific.    The  UP  to 
ray  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
that  not  only  has  a  majcM- 
own  merger  schemes  but 
vital  to  the  North  WestwTi's  pree- 
For  decades,  the  North  West- 
Chicago  and  Omaha  has 
main  artery  for  Union  Pacific 
moving  to  and  from  the  East, 
the  Rock  Island,  however,  the 
acquire  a  line  of  its  own  between 
Omaha.     Thto,  Helneman  says, 
the  North  Western  with  sub- 
of  traffic — 131  million,  ac- 
Bome   estimates,    equivalent    to 
>ercent  of  the  North  Western's 
revenues.     The  Union  Pacific 
any  such  diversion  would  take 
lelneman — and  most  other  rall- 
that  matter — find  It  Impossible 
once  the  UP  gets  a  route  of  Its 
It  will  turn  over  to  the 
or  any  other  railroad   any 
han  it  has  to.    "It  to  an  Impera- 
economlcs,"  Helneman 
rallrocul  seek  to  obtain  the  long 


thit 
Odcago, 
Temtxn 


trans  ^ortation 


the  UP's  bid  for  control.  Helne- 

rtoks  antagonizing  one  of  the 

best  customers.    But  that  to 

he  has  always  been  willing  to 

teard  all  the  arguments,"  Heine- 

[f  we  try  to  protect  our  Interests, 

1  aclfic  can  presumably  ruin  us. 

protect  our  Interests,  we  pre- 

depwndent  upon  the  Union 

I  reject  both  these  assump- 

o^posing  the  Union  Pacific's  pro- 

to  me  we  have  everything  to 


f(ir 


rear  ago,  when  the  UP  sought  to 

he  Rock  Island — a  move  requlr- 

by  at  least  67  percent  of  the 

Bharsa    Helneman  made  a  com- 

control.    As  a  result,  the  own- 

50  percent  of  the  Rock  Island's 

prepared    to   reject   the   UP's 

Since  then,  however,  the  UP 

its  sights — ^to  33  percent  con- 

l^proved    Its    offer.      Thto    time 

not  doubt  that  the  UP  can 

^  rants.    Having  long  ago  won  the 

tba  Bock  Island's   two   largest 


stockholders,  Industrialist  Henry  Crown  and 
Chicago  grain  merchant  Bruce  A.  Norrla,  the 
UP  already  has  17  percent  In  the  bag. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  North  Western 
probably  wont  compete  In  a  second  proxy 
fight  with  the  Union  Pacific.  But  Helneman 
expects  to  renew  the  battle  on  another  front. 
He  instots  that  the  North  Western  will  con- 
tinue to  press  Its  own  petition  for  control  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  Jurtodlctlon  in  these  matters.  "I 
promise  you,"  Helneman  says,  "we  are  In  the 
Rock  Island  fight  to  stay." 

"If  It  were  anyone  else,"  one  railroadman 
commented  last  month,  "I'd  say  the  North 
Western  didn't  stand  a  chance.  The  Union 
Pacific  to  a  very  powerful  and  Influential  rail- 
road. But  Ben  Helneman  Is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  Imaginative  men  In  the 
Industry.  I'd  hate  to  bet  on  who  was  going 
to  win  this  one." 

For  after  all,  Ben  Helneman  Is  used  to 
heavy  odds.  It  was  a  long-shot  bet  that  a 
lawyer  could  become  a  first-class  railroadman 
at  the  age  of  42.  It  was  a  long  shot  that  he 
could  turn  the  North  Western  around.  Even 
If  he  can  do  no  more  than  stall  the  UP-Rock 
Island  merger.  Helneman  will  have  gained 
valuable  time;  with  the  Great  Western  deal 
completed  he  will  have  an  entry  Into  Kansas 
City  and  a  geographical  alternative  to  the 
Rock  Island  merger. 

HeinemEin's  grand  plan  may  have  been 
altered  by  the  UP's  move,  but  It  Is  unlikely 
to  be  destroyed  by  It.  "We  are  limited  In 
what  we  do,"  Ben  Helneman  says  In  his 
quietly  confident  way,  "only  for  our  Imagina- 
tion." Ten  years  ago  few  railroadmen  would 
have  made  such  a  brave  statement.  Perhaps 
It  took  a  rank  outsider  to  show  this  venerable 
Industry  what  It  could  do. 

THE  OTJTSroXH  WHO  MADE  GOOD 

The  North  Western's  Ben  Walter  Helne- 
man to  a  member  of  that  relatively  scarce 
species:  the  egghead  who  to  atoo  a  success- 
ful businessman.  Hto  friends  are  for  the 
most  part  Intellectuals — academicians  and 
professional  people.  He  prefers  living  In  a 
marginal  neighborhood  near  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  life  In  one  of  Chicago's  fashion- 
able suburbs  that  most  executives  call  home. 

He  was  a  practicing  lawyer  who  had  had 
little  experience  at  practical  railroading  be- 
fore 1956  when  he  took  over  the  North 
Western.  But  experienced  railroaders  had 
very  nearly  run  the  North  Western  Into  the 
ground:  Helneman  offered  a  fresh  approach. 
"Whatever's  good  Ln  our  tradition  we  want  to 
keep,"  Helneman  told  the  North  Western's 
employees  when  he  took  over.  "But  I  don't 
care  what  we've  done  in  the  past.  If  there 
ton't  a  good  reason  for  it.  we'll  scrap  it  and 
find  a  better  way." 

Never  a  fatoely  modest  man,  Helneman 
soon  began  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  Industry 
how  to  run  its  business.  He  lectured  it  on 
the  advantages  of  lower  rates  and  mergers. 
He  Innovated  by  setting  up  a  real-estate  de- 
velopment program  that  has  since  become 
something  of  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. Though  politically  a  liberal,  Helne- 
man was  not  even  soft  on  featherbedding. 
In  hto  first  2  years  at  the  North  Western 
he  hacked  more  than  6.000  men  off  the  pay- 
roll. In  1962  he  took  a  strike  sooner  than 
agree  to  guarantee  the  North  Western's  teleg- 
raphers' lifetime  jobs  and  so  paved  the  way 
for  the  rest  of  the  Industry  to  settle  its  own 
longstanding  work  rules  dispute. 

"What's  so  surprtoing,"  one  veteran  rail- 
roadman admitted  last  month,  "is  that  Ben 
Helneman  thinks  like  a  railroadman.  I  tell 
you,  I  don't  think  there's  a  man  in  the  in- 
dustry who  doesn't  hold  Ben  Helneman  in 
the  highest  respect — I  didn't  say  agree  with 
him.  mind  you.  Some  of  hto  Ideas  are  so  far 
out  that  none  of  us  knows  what  to  make  of 
them.  But  we  Itoten  because  he's  been  right 
too  often  before. " 
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Bom  In  Wausau.  Wto.,  In  North  Western 
territory,  in  1914,  Helneman  was  educaS 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  adxmtS 
to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  22.  After  a  u^ 
years  of  private  practice,  he  spent  WortU 
War  II  first  with  the  legal  departmentS 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlntotratlon  and  thn 
with  the  State  Department  In  Algiers  ^S 
1944,  he  went  back  to  private  practloe 
(Swlren  &  Helneman,  corporation  law)  .»• 
caught  the  railroad  Industry's  attentton  for 
the  first  time  In  1960  when  he  won  a  M.&. 
million  settlement  for  a  group  of  disgruntled 
Chicago  Great  Western  preferred  sharehold- 
ers. 

In  1954,  with  the  backing  of  Chicago  ipe. 
clal  situations  man,  Franklin  Lyons  and  a 
handful  of  other  Investors,  Heinetaan 
launched  a  successful  fight  for  control  of 
the  M.  &  St.  L.  With  that  accomplUhed,  he 
plotted  imaginatively  but  unsuccessfiilly  to 
create  an  outer-belt  line  around  Chicago  by 
merging  the  M.  &  St.  L.,  the  Monon  and  the 
Toledo,  Peorto  &  Western.  In  1965,  Frank 
Lyons  talked  him  Into  tackling  the  North 
Western. 

What  has  surprised  Helneman 's  friends  ta 
that,  considering  the  wide  range  of  his  in- 
terests,  he  has  been  content  with  the  North 
Western  as  an  outlet  for  his  talents.  Politics 
at  one  time  seemed  a  likely  possibility. 
Helneman  reportedly  tiirned  down  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  the  Kennedy  administration 
In  Washington;  he  wanted  to  fintoh  the  Job 
at  the  North  Western.  If  he  can  achieve  hia 
vast  merger  plans,  however,  friends  expect 
him  eventually  to  look  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  Straw  In  the  wind:  He  has  Juat 
become  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OP  GENERAL  AVIA- 
TION TO  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  bfecome  impressed  with  one,  little 
recognized  development  in  our  national 
economy.  I  refer  to  the  growth  of  im- 
portance of  general  aviation  to  so  many 
aspects  of  our  national  economy  and  our 
cultural  development.  I  am  not  a  pilot, 
though,  like  my  other  colleagues  in  this 
great  Chamber,  I  make  frequent  use  of 
the  airlines  and  air  taxis.  But  my  study 
of  the  various  problems  in  which  I  have 
a  deep  interest  has  led  me  to  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  impact  on  our  society 
of  the  private  and  business  use  of  air- 
craft. I  was  greatly  surprised,  for  it  is 
much  greater  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Perhaps  other  Senators  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  about  general  aviation. 

"General  aviation"  Is  a  catchall  term 
that  includes  all  aviation  activity  except 
the  airlines  and  the  military.  It  includes 
such  diverse  things  as  air  taxi  opera- 
tions; corporate  and  business  aircraft 
flying;  private  or  personal  flying  for 
recreation  or  other  private  purposes;  ap- 
plication of  chemicals  by  aircraft  to 
forests,  agricultural  crops  and  even  com- 
munities to  control  undesirable  weeds 
and  insects;  teaching  people  to  fly;  aerial 
photography  and  mapping;  and  all  the 
supporting  facilities  required,  such  as 
schools,  repair  shops,  aircraft  dealers  and 
similar  businesses.  So  conglomerate  is 
the  mixture  of  people,  businesses,  air- 
craft and  activities,  that  while  the  term 
"general  aviation"  Is  hardly  descriptive, 
it  is  about  the  only  one  that  describes 
at  all. 
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rrhft  foUowing  statistics  produced  by 
the  FAA  give  an  indication  of  the  scale 
oTgeneral  aviation  activity: 

General  Aviation.  1962 


Air- 
craft 


Business.-.- 

Personal  and 

pleasure 

Instruction — 

Aerial  application  . 
Patrol,  survey  and 

miscellaneous  work 
pjjsenger  and  carpo 

transportation     for 

hire 

other 

Total 


24, 734 

32.882 
9,481 
4,689 

2,037 


Hours 


Miles 


5,431,000 

3. 4.52, 000 

2, 385, 000 

»t3,000 

607,000 


5.234      1,499,000 
144,000 


14,461.000 


934, 659, 000 

386, 084, 000 

256, 043, 000 

89, 400, 000 

62, 082, 000 


215,029,000 
19, 734, 000 


1,963,032,000 


The  effect  of  aviation  on  business  Is 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  a  recent  oc- 
currence here  in  Washington.  The 
President  called  a  meeting  of  242  top 
business  leaders  on  July  23.  About  half 
of  them  arrived  in  their  own  business  air- 
craft. More  than  90  landed  in  Washing- 
ton National.  Fourteen  put  in  at  Dulles 
and  several  more  landed  at  the  various 
private  airports  in  the  area.  Over  18,000 
business  firms  use  some  35,000  aircraft 
for  administrative,  sales  and  service 
purposes  in  varying  degrees.  As  a  result 
of  the  integration  of  aircraft  into  busi- 
ness operations,  markets  have  been  ex- 
panded enormously,  competition  has 
been  increased  and  the  pace  of  business 
activity  has  been  accelerated  beyond  any- 
thing known  heretofore. 

The  use  of  general  aviation  aircraft 
has  revolutionized  agriculture.  Special- 
ized aircraft  now  treat  in  some  way  vir- 
tually every  kind  of  agricultural  crop. 
The  agricultural  aircraft  seeds  rice,  fer- 
tilizes beets,  defoliates  cotton,  weeds 
wheat,  protects  corn  from  insects  and 
fruit  from  frost.  The  airplane  does 
everything  to  rice  except  harvest  it. 
Range  and  pasture  lands  are  reseeded  by 
aircraft.  So  all  pervasive  has  the  air- 
plane become  in  agriculture  that  it  Is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  us  to  wear  clothes 
or  eat  food  that  has  not,  in  some  way, 
been  treated  by  an  airplane.  As  a  result 
of  the  introduction  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  airplane  to  agriculture  after  World 
War  n,  crops  yields  per  acre  have  risen 
enormously  and  the  United  States  en- 
joys an  abundance  of  near  perfect  food 
and  fiber  that  is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 


In  a  more  direct  way,  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  increasing  numbers  are  using 
airplanes  to  manage  their  enterprises 
more  effectively.  They  inspect  fences, 
check  pastures,  note  the  movement  of 
herds  of  cattle  and  bands  of  sheep  by  air- 
plane. They  bring  buyers  to  the  ranch. 
They  buy  and  sell  In  more  markets.  In 
a  cultural  way,  they  are  using  the  air- 
plane to  take  advantage  of  the  greater 
opportunities  It  makes  possible  for  edu- 
cational and  social  activity.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  of  these  developments  are 
masked  by  other  factors  but  they  are 
substantial. 

Forestry  has  been  no  less  touched  by 
this  phenomenon  of  the  20th  century 
than  agriculture.  The  forests  are  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  from  the  air  with 


ease  and  rapidity  undreamed  of  in  for- 
mer years.  Aerial  spraying  protects  vast 
timber  resources  from  the  slow  death 
caused  by  the  spruce  budworm.  Aerial 
flrefighting  has  developed  into  a  new 
science  in  forest  preservation,  ranging 
from  the  simple  reconnaissance  flight  for 
early  fire  detection  to  dropping  fire- 
fighters and  their  equipment  by  para- 
chute on  the  scene  to  using  airplane 
tankers  to  drop  fire-quenching  borate 
mixtures  into  the  blaze  itself.  Airplanes 
are  also  used  to  seed  lightning -producing 
clouds  to  prevent  natural  forest  fires. 
Aerial  reseeding  of  burnt  over  areas  has 
enabled  the  process  of  reforestation  to 
begin  at  an  earlier  and  more  timely  pe- 
riod. 

Even  the  mining  industry  has  been  as- 
sisted by  the  aircraft;  not  only  in  the 
more  normal  business  ways,  but  also  in 
geological  exploration.  The  airborne 
magnetometer  plays  a  great  part  in  this 
activity  and  much  of  the  early  explora- 
tion for  uranium,  when  discovery  of  those 
deposits  was  so  critical  to  our  Nation, 
was  conducted  by  using  this  technique. 
Much  of  the  exploration  of  uninhabited 
areas  in  polar,  subarctic  and  desert  areas 
is  performed  and  supported  by  aircraft 
operations. 

Another  business  activity  feeling  the 
impact  of  the  general  aviation  airplane 
is  the  fishing  industry  which  has  in- 
creased its  productivity  by  using  aerial 
fish  spotters  to  locate  schools  of  fish. 

While  the  general  aviation  airplane 
has  achieved  a  unique  place  for  itself  In 
business  enterprises  such  as  construc- 
tion, farming,  lumbering,  mining,  oil  pro- 
ducing and  a  host  of  others,  it  has 
opened  up  imparalleled  opportunities  in 
the  recreation  business.  Dude  ranches, 
hunting  camps,  fishing  lodges,  resort 
hotels,  health  spas  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  vast  array  of  recreational 
businesses  that  have  sprung  up  In  the 
last  few  years  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increase  in  recreational  time  and  money 
that  the  fiying  public — flying  in  its  own 
airplane — is  eager  to  spend.  While  the 
variety  of  these  establishments  is  wide, 
the  total  number  is  still  small,  leaving 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  small  business 
enterprise. 

People  who  can — fly.  Many  use  their 
small  airplanes  as  they  do  their  cars — 
for  business  and  pleasure.  They  fly  to 
contact  and  service  customers  during  the 
week.  And  on  the  weekend,  they  fly  for 
fun  and  relaxation.  They  fly  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  They  fly  for  the  broad- 
ening experience  of  travel  to  far  places 
which  they  could  never  reach  otherwise 
for  lack  of  time.  The  recreational  enter- 
prises designed  to  serve  these  people 
amply  show  that  the  business  imagina- 
tion which  made  our  country  great  is  by 
no  means  dead.  An  ex-airline  pilot  has 
set  up  a  flying  ranch  in  New  Jersey.  A 
seafood  restaurant  on  Kent  Island  In 
Maryland  has  put  in  a  grass  landing 
strip  and  draws  people  from  Washington 
for  lunch.  A  resort  hotel  in  Indiana  has 
constructed  a  paved  airport  to  make  it- 
self more  readily  available  to  the  general 
aviation  aircraft  user,  A  highway  res- 
taurant in  California,  by  installing  a 
paved  runway  and  appealing  to  flyers. 


has*  developed  a  nationwide  clientele  with 
so  much  success  that  it  has  lengthened 
its  runway.  A  dude  ranch  high  in  the 
moimtains  of  Montana  first  used  a  pas- 
ture then  made  an  improved  sod  strip 
to  serve  its  growing  number  of  flying 
patrons.  A  resort  plantation  located  on 
a  subtropical  island  off  the  coast  of 
South  Carolhia  has  made  itself  air  ac- 
cessible and  is  improving  its  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  business.  Ghost  towns, 
old  mining  camps,  ski. resorts,  museums, 
camping  facilities  and  innumerable 
other  attractions  are  the  keys  used  by 
many  ingenious  men  to  develop  a  recrea- 
tional business  based  on  air  travel  by 
private  plane. 

Some  aircraft  owners  have  wished  that 
they  could  keep  their  airplane  at  home  so 
it  would  be  more  usable  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  This  has  led  to  new  and 
ingenious  ideas  in  real  estate  develop- 
ment. One  such  is  located  on  an  island 
in  Puget  Sound  and  the  property  owners 
commute  to  Seattle  by  airplane.  An- 
other, getthig  started  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, has  houses  with  built-in  htmgars 
and  the  airplanes  taxi  down  the  street 
to  the  paved,  take-off  strip.  A  gas  sta- 
tion at  the  comer  of  the  development 
provides  fuel  and  service. 

The  impact  of  general  aviation  on  the 
business  of  politics  is  something  we  are 
all  aware  of  but  probably  have  thought 
little  about  directly.  Nevertheless,  the 
air  taxi  and  the  private  airplane  has 
changed  our  campaigning  methods  radi- 
cally. The  formal  campaign  period  is 
shorter  but  the  action  is  much  more  In- 
tensive than  before.  We  speak  more  and 
meet  more  because  the  personal  airplane 
makes  it  possible  to  be  in  more  places  in 
less  time.  A  few  Members  of  Congress 
almost  commute  between  Washington 
and  back  home  because  the  personal  air- 
plane makes  it  possible  and  helps  them 
to  do  their  job  better  and  still  meet  their 
obligations  as  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives. 

The  use  of  general  aviation  type  air- 
craft for  general  aviation  type  purposes 
also  has  a  great  economic  and  cultural 
impact  through  government.  Periodic 
land  use  surveys  facilitate  government 
planning  aiKi  administration.  Aerial 
photomapping  makes  them  possible. 
Aerial  photography  assists  taxing  au- 
thorities. One  unique  example  of  this  Is 
the  use  of  an  aerial  photography  service 
by  a  county  tax  collector  in  Washington 
to  take  pictures  of  all  the  floating  log 
booms  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  to  de- 
termine tax  liabUity.  Photo  maps  are 
widely  used  to  keep  prcH>erty  tax  assess- 
ments up  to  date  as  land  use  changes. 
Highway  patrols,  sheriff  and  local  police 
use  general  aviation  type  aircraft  In  con- 
trolling traffic,  apprehending  criminals, 
carrying  extradited  subjects  back  home 
for  trial  smd  transferring  convicts  from 
one  place  of  detention  to  another. 

Nowhere  are  the  effects  of  aviation 
more  noticeable  than  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. The  personal  airplane,  be  In  the 
President's  Air  Force  707  or  the  Gov- 
ernor's National  Guard  DC-3,  sets  the 
pace — and  that  pace  is  fast.  From  for- 
eign affairs  to  Ohio  flood  repairs  the  pace 
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ivlatlon.  as  well  as  having  an 
biisiness  activity,  has  also 
host  of  new  kinds  of  enter- 
lerve    itself.     Manufactiirers 
aviation  airplanes  and  last 
of  them  buUt  $204  million 
hem.     Other  manufacturers 
a  wide  variety  of  radios 
electronic  equipment,  and  a 
items.    Small  business 
have  sprung  up  at  airports 
sales  and  service,  train  pilots 
repair  and  overhaul  air- 
equipment,  provide  air  taxi 

service,  and  a  vast  array 

specialty  services  for  agrlcul- 
,  mapping,  photography,  In- 
and  similar  related  business 
A  superficial   review   shows 
>0  trade  magazines  and  news- 
e  Elstence  and  most  of  them  are 
general  aviation.    The  indus- 
oped  an  array  of  voluntary 
.  societies,  and  clubs  to  fiu:- 
spjeciallzed  purposes.    A  recent 
of  Labor  bulletin  suggests 
aviation  industry  employ- 
reach  100.000  by  1970  from  an 
.000  in  1960. 

are    deceptive   when    it 
a  »essing  the  impact  of  general 
lidy  own  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
The  airplanes  leave  no 
i^dis  or  steel  tracks  in  the  sky; 
are  not  particularly  notice- 
he  highways  and  .streets;  and 
or  sportsman  does  not 
he  ofBce  or  resort  lodge  wear- 
garb  betraying  the  fact 
by  his  own  business  or 
abrplane.     Yet  there  is  a  net- 
avfatlon  transportation  facilities 
which  helps  to  bind  the 
t  )gether  and  make  it  operate-^ 
>f  them  do  this  through  g; 
on.    Wisconsin  has   173    ^ 
every  325  square  miles' 
compared  to  the  US.  average 
for  every  448  square  miles. 
,  served  by  the  airlines.    Wis- 
i^umber  of  active  aircraft  per 
is  4.1  compared  to  the 
of  4.6.    Out  number  of  ac- 
per  10,000  of  population  is 
to  the  national  average  of 
State  has   6,657   pilots   and 
aviation  aircraft.    In  ad- 
.  are  23  FAA  approved  schools 
i\nd  mechanic  training  and  5 
r^alr  stations.    There 
general  aviation  busl- 
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nesses  or  fixed-base  operators  as  they  are 
called  in  the  trade.  Wisconsin  also  has 
five  airport  traflBc  control  towers  and  six 
flight  service  stations  operated  by  the 
FAA,  although  three  of  the  latter  are 
scheduled  for  modification  or  elimina- 
tion as  a  result  of  Mr.  Halaby's  economy 
program  for  flight  service  stations. 

I  find  it  is  Important  to  realize  that 
these  bare  Wisconsin  numbers  do  not  tell 
the  entire  story.  The  United  States 
forms  a  great  common  market  area  and 
much  of  the  economic  impact  on  Wis- 
consin is  generated  by  activity  which 
origniates  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
State.  Our  recreational  attractions, 
manufacturing  capabilities,  business 
markets,  agricultural  and  forestry  re- 
sources and  similar  commercial  magnets 
draw  the  attention  of  people  thousands 
of  miles  away.  In  increasing  numbers, 
they  come  by  general  aviation  airplanes 
to  enjoy,  to  consult,  to  review,  to  con- 
sider, to  buy  and  to  seU.  Without  the 
airplane,  such  commerce  would  be  im- 
practical. 

Wisconsin  also  has  a  general  aviation 
aircraft  manufacturer.  While  not  as  big 
as  some  in  the  industry,  the  Champion 
Aircriaft  Co.  at  Osceola  nevertheless 
turned  out  99  airplanes  last  year  with  a 
retail  value  of  approximately  $2,238,000. 
We  also  have  our  share  of  aviation  trade 
publications.  The  Badger  Airway  Bea- 
con is  a  small  monthly  publication  that 
carries  State  aviation  news  to  most  of 
our  alrmlnded  people.  Sport  Aviation  is 
the  ofiBcial  publication  of  the  Experi- 
mental Aircraft  Association,  a  nation- 
wide group  dedicated  to  aviation  educa- 
tion through  do-it-yourself  projects  in 
the  construction  of  home-built  aircraft 
and  the  restoration  of  antique  aircraft. 
This  association  of  20.000  members  Is 
unique.  It  has  its  headquarters  at  Hales 
Comers,  publishes  a  60 -page  monthly 
meigazlne  and  just  recently  held  a  na- 
tional meet  at  Rockford,  111.,  where  2,500 
members  and  2,000  aircraft  gathered  for 
5  days  of  meetings,  exhibitions,  contests 
and  fxm— 300  home-built  and  150  vintage 
aircraft  were  displayed.  In  less  than  a 
week,  this  group  made  enough  fiights — 
over  18,000 — to  almost  equal  the  FAA's 
annual  requirement  for  an  airport  con- 
trol tower.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
economic  impact  of  this  type  of  activity 
but  we  aU  know  that  many  of  the  im- 
provements in  a  science — and  aero- 
nautics is  no  different — come  from  the 
imagination  of  individual  experimenters 
like  these  led  by  Paul  Poberezny.  presi- 
dent of  the  Experimental  Aircraft  As- 
sociation and  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  development  of  general  aviation 
services  for  a  metropolitan  area  is  ex- 
emplified by  Milwaukee.  Airliine  serv- 
ice is  concentrated  at  Billy  Mitchell  Field, 
but  general  aviation  also  uses  this  field 
to  a  great  extent.  Many  of  Milwaukee's 
leading  business  firms  have  their  own 
hangars  and  keep  aircraft  there.  In 
addition,  a  ring  of  smaller  but  often  more 
convenient  fields  provide  access  by  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  to  the  area. 
Timmerman  to  the  northwest  is  out- 
standing, and  Aero  Park,  Capital  Drive, 
Waukesha,  Hales  Corners,  and  Rainbow 
Airports  are  all  busy  hives  of  activity. 


Racine  Airport  Is  an  imusual  instMce 
where  nonaviatlon  business  enterprlae 
saw  the  need  for  general  aviation  serv- 
ice and  took  direct  steps  to  see  that  it 
was  provided.  One  of  the  large  aerial 
agricultural  services  in  the  country  ]« 
established  at  West  Bend. 

The  Wisconsin  lake  covmtry  is  loaded 
with  examples  too  nvunerous  to  mention 
of  communities  and  Individual  enter- 
prises which  have  developed  airport 
facilities  as  a  means  of  making  their  rec- 
reational attractions  more  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  economic  impact 
of  all  this  activity  is  Incalcuable  but  we 
do  know  that  trade  In  these  areas  has 
accelerated  and  these  businesses  are 
drawing  customers  from  more  distant 
places  with  greater  frequency.  We  also 
find  that  many  customers  close  at  hand 
are  benefiting  from  the  development. 
The  Milwaukee  simimer  bachelor,  com- 
muting on  a  dally  or  weekly  basis  to  a 
summer  home  in  the  lake  country,  is  no 
longer  a  rarity.  He  sees  his  family  more, 
gives  it  a  pleasant  experience,  does  better 
work  and  multiplies  the  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Lakeland,  V^, 
Airport  Conunission  2  years  ago  both  sug- 
gests and  describes  some  of  these  im- 
pacts In  just  one  small  area.  They  found 
that  almost  $700,000  was  spent  by  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  users  in  their  area 
in  just  one  5 -month  smnmer  season. 
Less  than  4  percent  of  this  money  was 
expended  for  airport  services.  The 
balance  was  spent  for  such  diverse  things 
as  food,  lodging,  local  transportation, 
sports,  clothing,  laundry  and  dry  clean- 
ing, housing,  utilities,  auto  service,  enter- 
tainment, and  other  items.  This  money 
was  distributed  through  more  than  10 
commimities  in  the  Lakeland  area.  The 
survey  fiui;her  revealed  a  potential  tox 
a  significant  volmne  of  convention  busi- 
ness if  facilities  are  improved  sufficiently 
to  permit  It  to  develop. 

We  have  State  associations  of  pilots, 
airport  businessmen,  airport  managers, 
and  groups  like  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the 
Air  Scouts  and  Air  Guides.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Aviation  carries  on 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  improve  avia- 
tion services  in  the  State.  Their  activi- 
ties generate  more  business.  Our  banks 
and  insurance  companies  are  finding 
aviation  business  and  aircraft  sales 
profitable  lines  for  their  services.  like 
the  stone  dropped  in  the  pond,  the  gen- 
eral aviation  dollar  has  rippling  effects 
throughout  the  State  and  beyond. 

The  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  imique  organization  to  regulate 
and  serve  a  unique  Industry:  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  The  economic 
impact  and  consequences  are  staggering. 
The  FAA  is  the  eighth  largest  agency  or 
department  of  the  Government.  It  em- 
ploys about  46,000  people.  It  maintains 
a  billion  dollar  air  traffic  control  system 
that  costs  half  a  billion  a  year  to  operate. 
It  has  practically  unlimited  power  to 
regulate  aviation  and  It  makes  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  this  power  to  do  so  In  vir- 
tually every  area  of  concern. 

Three  observations  about  general 
aviation  are  worth  sharing. 

General  aviation  has  greatly  ex- 
panded our  horizons  for  recreation,  com- 
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-«^  and  government  for  a  relatively 
SSJIn  but  potent  and  infiuential  number 
"fSeoole     It  can  do  so  for  many  more. 

omeral  aviation  has  sharply  Increased 
thri»ce  of  business  and  political  com- 
SSfjHon  By  reducing  the  unproductive 
Cel  time  of  costly  personnel,  the  ahr- 
SS  particularly  in  general  aviation. 
S^Mted  as  a  labor  creator  rather  than 
JfaUibor  saver.  By  making  it  possible 
S  do  more  things,  the  airplane  has 
forced  people  to  do  more  things  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  competition. 

Sneral  aviation  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  suffers  under  an  oppressive  load  of 
r-ffulatory  restriction  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  It  barely  exists.  We  must 
rasixd  against  burdening  U.S.  general 
aviation  with  similar  controls  producing 
the  same  result. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  report  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion has  been  released  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  and  the  public,  it  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  a  word  of  com- 
mendation should  be  extended  to  the 
group  of  men  who  comprised  that  partic- 
ular Commission. 

Under  the  distinguished  chairmanship 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Earl  Warren,  we  find  there  were  asso- 
ciated on  the  Commission  our  outstand- 
ing colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], our  outstanding  colleague  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopbr],  oiu:  outstanding 
colleagues  from  the  other  body.  Repre- 
sentative BoGGS,  of  Louisiana,  and  Repre- 
sentative Ford,  of  Michigan,  as  well  as 
two  other  weU-known  Americans,  Mr. 
John  McCloy  and  Mr.  Allen  Dulles. 

Theirs  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  they 
have  endeavored  to  look  into  all  the 
material  and  information  available  to 
them  on  the  tragedy  last  November. 
They  have  set  down  in  writing,  after 
long  and  arduous  days,  the  results  of 
their  findings. 

The  Commission  took  Its  task  very 
seriously.  It  tried  to  compile  everything 
possible  in  connection  with  the  dastardly 
assassination  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  It  visited  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  It  held  meetings 
day  after  day.  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month. 

There  are  those,  I  assume,  who  will 
find  fault  with  the  report;  but  certainly 
no  American  can  find  fault  with  the 
members  who  comprised  the  Conunis- 
sion. They  are  all  men  of  the  greatest 
integrity  and  capabUlty.  They  are  all 
patriotic  and  devoted  to  their  covmtry. 
They  are  all  seekers  after  the  truth. 
Some  of  them  took  the  responsibility 
reluctantly,  but  once  they  assumed  office 
on  the  Commission,  they  gave  to  it  all 
they  had. 

To  me.  It  Is  an  accurate,  objective  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  available  to  this 
group. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  accept 
wholeheartedly  what  the  Conmiission 
had  to  say.  Certainly,  as  far  as  their 
recommendations  are  concerned,  they 
will  be  looked  into  very  thoroughly  by 


the  Panel  which  was  created  yesterday 
by  the  President. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Panel, 
xmder  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
giUshed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  will  go  over  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. It  is  my  further  imderstand- 
Ing  that  this  Panel  will  meet  with  the 
President  later  this  week. 

It  would  be  my  opinion,  on  the  basis 
of  the  suggestions  and  reconunendations 
made  by  both  the  Warren  Commission 
and  the  Dillon  Panel,  that  the  ground- 
work will  be  laid  for  whatever  legislation 
needs  to  be  considered  by  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  legislative  year. 
Again.  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  commendation  to  all  members  of 
the  Commission.  As  far  as  the  Member- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  are  con- 
cerned, foiu-  men  of  greater  integrity 
and  responsibility  could  not  have  been 
found  In  either  body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr,  DIRKSEN.  This  work  was  a 
rather  monumental  task.  All  too  often 
the  one  group  identified  with  this  kind 
of  work  that  does  not  particularly  shsu-e 
in  the  credit  is  the  staff.  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  has  had  the  services  of 
the  most  talented  and  able  men  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  group. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  Albert  E.  Jen- 
ner,  familiarly  known  as  Bert,  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  in  Chicago,  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, was  a  member  of  that  staff. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  that 
staff  be  saluted.  As  we  all  know,  when 
a  committee  or  commission  is  established, 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  staff. 
The  thorough-going  nature  of  the  work 
is  obviously  a  tribute  to  them. 

I  believe  the  Record  should  show  a 
real  salute  to  those  who  did  so  much  of 
the  legwork,  and  the  painstaking  and 
tedious  detail  that  is  a  part  of  that  kind 
of  undertaking. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
l^wier.  I  join  him  In  commending  the 
staff  for  the  leg  work  and  excellent  serv- 
ice they  rendered  in  making  possible,  on 
as  accurate  a  basis  as  was  possible,  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  whose  work 
extended  over  a  nmnber  of  months. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
stark  and  monstrous  tragedy  in  Dallas  of 
last  November  will  never  be  erased  from 


The  need  for  far  greater  security  meas- 
ures to  protect  our  President  Is  clear. 
So,  too.  is  the  need  for  complete  and  con- 
stant cooperation  among  all  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  guarding 
his  life. 

A  sound  solution  of  the  problem  of 
presidential  succession  is  also  Implicit  In 
consideration  of  the  specific  recommen- 
dations which  the  Commission  has  made. 
I  must  add  that  the  grievous  error  of 
permitting  a  defector,  one  who  renounces 
his  American  citizenship,  to  retxu-n,  nev- 
ertheless, to  this  Nation,  and  to  do  so  al- 
most automatically,  must  never,  never, 
never  be  repeated. 

Earlier  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  referred  to  the  committee  which 
the  President  has  now  created  to  make 
specific  recommendations,  Including  leg- 
islative recommendations,  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  report.  They  will  take 
time.  The  committee  must  act  with  as 
great  dispatch  as  is  feasible,  and  Con- 
gress— ^the  present  Congress  or  the  next — 
must,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  be  prepared  to 
act  with  equal  urgency  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  disaster  and  the 
overwhelming  gloom  which  suddenly  be- 
fell our  country  last  November. 


oiu:  memories. 

It  returns  today  in  all  its  incredible 
development  and  detail  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission's  report  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world. 

The  Warren  Commission  has  per- 
formed a  high  and  essential  service  to  our 
country. 

The  Conunission's  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations, which  were  reached 
without  any  dissent  among  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  bear  the  mark  of 
earnest  credibility^  and  truth.  They  as- 
sume a  unique  importance,  not  merely 
for  history,  but  also  for  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 


^ 


HORATIO,  OR  WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
GOP  Presidential  Candidate  Barry 
GoLDWATER  has  made  what  he  seems  to 
regard  as  a  most  Important  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  basic  Issues 
before  the  Nation.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  middle  name  of  the  Democratic 
vice-presidential  candidate  is  Horatio. 
One  gathers  that  In  Mr.  GoLDWAxra's 
view,  this  should  be  considered  an  un- 
bearable bvurden  for  the  Johnson-Hmn- 
phrey  ticket  to  carry  in  November. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  very  modestly 
reminded  us  that  he  deserves  little  cred- 
it for  his  middle  name.  He  attributes 
this  responsibility  primarily  to  his 
father  and  has  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  his  beloved,  deceased  dad  has  been 
properly  recognized  in  the  campaign. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Hubert 
Humphrey  for  many  years.  But  I  must 
confess  that  heretofore  I  have  thought- 
lessly failed  to  press  him  for  a  proper 
justification  of  his  middle  name.  Once 
again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  value  of 
a  vigorous  presidential  campaign  In  fo- 
cusing public  attention  on  the  crucial  Is- 
sues. 

Toward  that  end,  I  have  consulted  the 
encyclopedia  on  the  name  Horatio.  My 
research  led  me  first  to  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.,  a  19th  century  American  writer  who 
schooled  an  entire  generation  of  Ameri- 
can youth  hi  the  "rags-to-riches"  stories 
of  the  boy  who  made  good  by  an  aston- 
ishing combination  of  Individual  initia- 
tive and  self-reliance.  Scarcely  an 
American  lad  growing  up  In  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  failed  to  read  "Ragged 
Dick"  or  one  of  the  other  130  books 
poured  out  by  Horatio  Alger. 

Indeed,  the  name  Horatio  Alger  Is 
synonomous  with  the  ambitious,  hard- 
working. Incredibly  thrifty,  rugged  indi- 
vidualist that  Mr.  Qoldwatir  holds  up 
as  the  American  ideal  to  which  we  must 
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has  led  some  cynics  to  the 
that   Horatlus  was   only   a 
mythology. 
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woikld  think  that  this  stirring  pic- 
single  brave  patriot  standing 
ehtire  army  would  appeal  to  the 
nan  who  has  said  that  what 
needs  is  a  backbone  Instead  of 
There  was  certainly  noth- 
'vashy  about  Horatius.    And  I 
this  is  partly  what  the  sfimor 
had    in    mind    when^^ 
third   H — Horatio — to    an 
distinguished  combination — Hu- 


Httic  'HREY. 


a  name? 


Shakesieare  asks — 

that  which  we  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smel  1  as  sweet. 

Shakespeare  may  be  right,  but  I  share 

the  late  senior  Mr.  Humphrey 

is  a  special  sweetness  in  the 

Hoilatio,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  it 

next  Vice  President  of  the 


Stttes. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING 


ROBERTSON.    Mr.     President, 

appear  to  be  in  general  agree- 

the  current  boom  will  last  all 

and  perhaps  well  in  1965. 

h(H3eful    forecasts,    some 

point  out  danger  signals.  For 

the  Chrysler  wage  agreement 

pattern  for  what  could  be  an 

price  increase,  not  only  by 

maniifacturers  of  automobiles,  but 

indus^  generally.    General  Motors 

hold  the  price  line  on  1965 

I  trust  they  will  succeed. 

Index  of  Industrial  raw  ma- 

ittedly      volatile — is      now 

percent  above  a  year  ago,  and 

this  increase  has  come  in  the 

(  of  months.    When  the  price 

naterlals  goes  up,  retail  prices 

fcjllow  the  same  trend.    Current 

in  wages  and  in  the  prices  of 

will  imdoubtedly  put  addl- 


snd 


tional  pressure  on  the  steadily  increasing 
consumer  price  index. 

Not  all  economists  predict  future  price 
inflation,  but  I  think  most  of  them  would 
agree  that  it  should  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  price  in- 
flation, in  view  of  the  current  trends  and 
built-in  accelerated  Federal  spending,  is 
inevitable.  The  only  question  is  whether 
it  comes  this  year  or  at  a  later  period. 

When  the  President  presented  his 
budget  for  fiscal  1965.  he  said: 

It  calls  for  a  reduction  from  the  preceding 
year  in  total  administrative  budget 
expenditures. 

But  we  have  had  no  reductions.  In- 
stead, we  have  increases. 

For  fiscal  year  1964.  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $92.1  billion. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  budget  estimates 
submitted  to  the  Congress  have  totaled 
$98.3  billion.  Appropriation  bills  already 
enacted  make  available  $89.3  billion — 
$3.5  billion  less  than  requested  for  those 
programs.  The  budget  estimates  for  the 
remaining  appropriations,  the  foreign  aid 
and  supplemental  bills — $5.4  billion  to- 
gether— if  granted  in  full,  would  increase 
the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1965  to  $94.8  billion. 

We  may  be  able  to  cut  the  foreign  aid 
and  supplemental  appropriation  bills 
from  this  $5.4  billion  figure.  The  Presi- 
dent originally  recommended  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $1,370,468,374. 
The  bill  which  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 22  carried  a  total  of  $998,645,374. 
The  biggest  cut  in  the  supplemental  re- 
quest was  for  mass  transportation  and 
the  antipoverty  program.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  heard 
witnesses  appealing  for  the  restoration  of 
those  cuts.  Additional  requests  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  amounting 
to  more  than  $108  million.  The  present 
indications  are  that  the  supplemental  bill 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate  will  exceed  $1  billion. 

Even  though  Congress  eliminates 
some  $3.5  billion  from  the  budget  re- 
quests, it  seems  likely  that  appropria- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1965.  instead  of  de- 
creasing, will,  in  fact,  be  larger  than 
those  granted  in  fiscal  year  1964  by  $2 
to  $3  billion.  This  increase,  coupled 
with  the  availability  of  funds  carried  over 
from  appropriations  made  in  previous 
years,  indicates  a  steadily  rising  level  of 
Federal  spending. 

But  this  may  not  be  all.  Congress  is  to 
act  on  the  Appalachian  bill,  a  new  crash 
spending  scheme  which  is  as  devoid  of 
careful  planning  as  the  discredited  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  If  Congress  ap- 
proves the  Appalachian  bill,  it  also  will 
approve  money  with  which  to  finance  it. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  au- 
thorize an  immediate  appropriation  of 
$1,200  million,  of  which  $840  million  is 
the  5 -year  authorization  for  a  highway 
program,  with  Federal  contributions 
rsuiging  from  50  to  70  percent  of  individ- 
ual projects.  The  remainder  is  the  2- 
year  authorization  for  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. But  that  could  lead  to  spending  of 
unprecedented  sums,  because  the  bill  au- 
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thorizes  the  creation  of  a  commission 
which  is  to  study  how  Federal  money 
can  be  spent  for  highways  that  are  n^ 
in  a  State  highway  system,  lor  timber 
operations  which  could  include  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  paper 
mills,  for  agriculture,  especially  the  in- 
creased production  of  beef,  and  for  many 
public  works,  health,  education,  and 
welfare  programs  which  are  not  being 
financed  as  liberally  as  some  may  desire 

Undoubtedly,  the  deficit  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  larger  than  pre- 
dicted when  the  fiscal  1965  budget  was 
presented.  Furthermore,  both  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  are  committed 
to  additional  tax  cuts  next  year. 

In  addition  to  Increased  Federal 
spending,  there  will  be,  during  this  fiscal 
year,  an  increase  in  spending  at  all  lev- 
els — State,  local,  and  personal.  Unfor- 
timately,  no  small  part  of  all  the  com- 
bined increased  spending  will  be  the 
spending  of  borrowed  money,  which,  to-* 
gether  with  substantial  wage  increases, 
will  make  an  infiationary  trend  inevi- 
table. 

Each  of  the  factors  which  increase  the 
trend  to  inflation  must  be  faced.  Gov- 
ernment deficits  must  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  and  inflationary  wage 
increases  must  be  resisted.  Only  by  con- 
stant resistance  to  these  tendencies  can 
we  hope  to  stop  the  current  inflationary 
drift.  A  program  of  planned  deficits  will 
lead  to  disastrous  infiation. 
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FIRE  DEVASTATION   AT  SANTA 
BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.   President,  most 
Senators  are  acquainted  with  historic, 
beautiful  Santa  Barbara  in  my  State  <rf 
California.     Most  Senators  will  share  my 
own  great  concern  and  sorrow  at  the  ter- 
rible  farfiung   forest  fires  which  have 
been  raging  there  for  several  days,  and 
which  have  wreaked  a  holocaust  with  a 
frightening  toll  in  life  and  in  damage  to 
prop«;ty,  public  and  private,  in  the  area. 
Scor&;of  houses  are  destroyed.    What 
the  Coilgress  may  be  able  to  do  to  assist 
these  Slacken  areas,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  do.    Only  this  morning  I  received 
an  urgent  message  from  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  indicating  a  mounting  apprehen- 
sion that,  with  the  coming  of  rains  in 
the  midst  of  the  winter,  and  with  the 
motmtains  of  Santa  Barbara  laid  bare 
and  denuded,  the  people  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, particularly  in  the  fairly  heavily 
populated  areas  along  the  sea,  stand  in 
danger    of    another    tsrpe    of    disaster 
brought  on  by  fioodwaters  rolling  down 
the  bare  mountainside  with  all  the  muck 
and  debris  which  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  fire,  which  would  wreak  addi- 
tional damage. 

I  msJce  this  statement  because  it  may 
be  that  with  the  approval  of  our  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Senate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee, the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment may  now  indicate  to  our  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Congress,  some  addi- 
tlonsil  steps  might  be  taken  legislatively 
to  assist  the  people  in  a  stricken  area  of 


«  etate  and  by  construction  for  exam- 
5J,  of  debris  dams,  bring  a  measure  of 

P^*^YDEN^°^Mr.  President,  will  the 

^f  LuCHEL.    I  yield  to  my  distin- 

ffuished  friend. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  I  am  sure  that  the 
/wnmittee  on  Appropriations  will  be  very 
glad  to  consider  any  recommendations 
that  California  might  make. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  able  friend. 

SEPTEMBER'S  MELANCHOLY 
MOMENT 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
WlUiam  S.  White  column,  "September's 
Melancholy  Moment,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  on  September 
25  is  a  beautiful  and  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  the  depth  and  happiness  of  the 
daughter-father  relationship  in  all  of  its 
sacredness  and  tenderness. 

With  his  gifted  pen,  Mr.  White  has 
recorded  some  of  those  tender  and  pre- 
cious feelings  which,  as  he  says,  are  in- 
describable. Rare  indeed  in  these  days 
are  we  so  blessed  as  we  are  with  Mr. 
White's  column,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Mr.  White's  remarks  on  any  subject 
are  always  worthwhile. 

In  this  column  he  writes  as  a  father 
and  for  all  fathers  in  paying  tribute  to 
his  daughter.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  25.  1964] 
September's  Melancholy  Moment 
(By  Williams.  White) 
The  melancholy  days  are  not  really  in  No- 
Tcmber.   when    the    last    leaves    are    falling. 
They  are  now,  in  late  September,  when  the 
first  daughter  goes  for  the  first  time  far  off 
to  college  and  takes  with  her  so  much  of  the 
light  and  nearly  all  the  gayety  of  these  pres- 
ent splendid  days  of  Indian  summer. 

One  could  never  really  know  the  lost  feel- 
ing of  war's  parting  until,  long  ago,  one  him- 
self felt  it,  as  the  darkened  ship  crept  out 
from  a  home  port  not  soon  if  ever  to  be  seen 
again,  with  no  bands  playing  and  none  upon 
the  dock  to  say  farewell. 

Equally,  many  years  later  in  a  man's  life, 
he  now  realizes  for  the  first  time  that  one 
can  never  really  know  the  full  poignancy 
of  any  leavetaking  until  it  becomes  his  task 
to  stand  with  a  cherished  daughter  at  the 
airport  waiting  for  the  plane  that  is  to  take 
her,  suddenly  a  new  adult,  to  a  new,  strange 
life  in  which  he  is  not  anymore  to  have 
much  part. 

No  doubt,  when  a  man's  little  girl  marries 
and  goes  away  for  good  all  this  present  som- 
ber thing  will  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  not 
80  hard  to  bear  at  all.  Still,  until  that  time 
does  come,  that  which  presently  clutches 
at  the  throat  and  smarts  behind  the  eyes 
will  be  enough  of  sorrow — and.  yes.  or  loss — 
to  be  going  on  with. 

For  now  a  man  finds  a  shattering  human 
reality  in  what  he  had  so  casually  and  so  un- 
thinkingly accepted  in  only  an  academic  sort 
of  way:  That  the  relationship  of  daughter 
and  father  has  a  special,  an  irreplaceable  and 
an  indescribable  gentleness,  a  heartstopping 
quality  that  is  like  nothing  else  on  this 
earth  or  in  this  life. 

She  stands  so  poised  in  her  high  heels — 
to  which  she  had  become  quite  accustomed 
quite   before   he   had   really    noticed   them. 


And  for  the  very  first  time  he  sees  that  to 
those  around  her  she  is  a  young  lady — while 
to  him  she  is  much  as  she  was  when,  a 
thousand  years  ago.  she  went  off  for  her 
first  day   at  kindergarten. 

Then  come  the  small  and  infinitely  precious 
memories.  They  roll  in  upon  him  in  a  bitter- 
sweet tide  whUe  he  averts  his  eyes  and  ad- 
jxists  his  sunglasses,  which  suddenly  have 
moistened  in  the  sun.  The  sun.  it  seems, 
will  not  let  his  eyes  alone.  Then  come,  too, 
the  large  questions  that  will  not  let  his 
mind  alone. 

Has  he  done  for  her  all  that  he  could 
have  done  to  prepare  her  for  this,  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  life  where  she  is,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  to  be  for  the  first  time  all  alone? 
Has  he  been  patient  enough,  thoughtful 
enough,  and  kind  enough?  Does  she  know 
what  he  really  thinks  of  her;  since  never 
for  him  has  it  been  easy  to  speak  of  some 
things?  And  if  not.  is  there  any  way  that 
he  can  tell  her  in  these  brief  and  speeding 
moments  of  goodbye? 

Is  she  not,  after  all,  an  awfully  little  girl 
to  be  going  so  far  away?  WUl  they  take  care 
of  her  out  there?  Does  the  fact  that  he 
has  so  often  called  her  "The  Brain,"  in  pride 
of  her  success  in  the  life  of  the  mind,  mean 
also  that  she  is  able  to  meet  that  world 
which  he  has  so  long  known  to  be  hard — 
but  which,  against  all  commonsense,  he  has 
always  somehow  thought  she  would  not  have 
to  meet  in  quite  all  its  harshness? 

The  questions  have  no  answers,  just  as  the 
memories  have  no  ending.  And  as  the  air- 
craft lifts  off  for  its  far  passage,  he  knows 
that  for  him  time  has  parted  like  a  broken 
rope  and  that  the  movement  of  time  wlU 
not  resume  again  vmtil  tjie  Christmas  recess 
brings  her  back  again.  He  has  always  heard 
that  mothers  invariably  weep  at' daughters' 
weddings — and  he  has  always  laughed.  But 
which  is  really  the  weaker  sex?  And  who  is 
laughing  now? 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  work  to  do. 
But  the  great  affairs  do  not,  at  the  moment, 
seem  of  very  much  account.  Will  November 
3  be  a  day  for  immense  and  stirring  de- 
cisions at  miUions  of  ballot  boxes?  Beyond 
a  doubt;  and  the  world  waits  in  intentness 
and  in  suspense.  But  there  is  something 
else  to  wait  for  and  to  watch  for.  And 
that  is  the  arrival,  a  thousand  years  hence, 
of  the  Christnms  season.  Roll  on  time.  And 
up  the  Christmas  season. 


WHAT  IS  THE  ADA? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  current  presidential  election 
campaign,  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  or  the  ADA,  has  been  injected 
as  a  political  issue  because  the  Demo- 
cratic vice  presidential  nominee.  Sena- 
tor HxTBERT  Humphrey,  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  organization. 

Although  I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  the  ADA,  I  have,  like  other  Members 
of  Congress,  known  some  of  its  members, 
including  both  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman.  I  also 
have  known  that  these  three  men  and 
other  early  members  of  the  ADA  formed 
the  organization  in  large  part  as  a  means 
of  combating  Communist  infiuence  in 
American  liberalism. 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  ADA,  its 
background  and  its  program,  has  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  editors  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly.  Because  of  the 
interest  in  this  organization  generated 
by  political  critics  during  the  current 
campaign,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


this  analysis,  which  was  published  in  the 
September  18,  1964,  Issue  of  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Humphrey  CANomACT  Draws  Attention 
TO  ADA  Stands 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  (Democrat, 
of  Minnesota)  nomination  as  the  Democrats' 
vice-presidential  candidate  has  placed  in  the 
limelight  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, a  liberal  organization  frequently  under 
attack  as  "socialistic"  and  representing  "ex- 
tremism of  the  left."  HuBiPHREY  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  ADA  and,  until  his  nom- 
ination, was  a  vice  chairman  of  its  execu- 
tive committee.  Humphrey  has  resigned 
from  that  post,  but  not  from  his  membership 
in  the  ADA. 

Conservatives,  GOP  presidential  nominee 
Barry  Goldwateh  among  them,  have  at- 
tacked the  ADA  In  the  past.  Humphrey's 
presence  on  the  ticket,  however,  has  pro- 
duced a  barrage  of  sharp  attacks  on  the  ADA 
from  the  Republican  hierarchy.  This  fact 
sheet  explains  the  background  and  the  pro- 
grams of  the  ADA. 

ADA'S    FOUNDING 

The  liberals  who  formed  the  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action  in  January  1947,  had 
been  spurred  by  two  element*:  their  desire 
for  a  pressure  group  to  push  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  New  Deal  in  the  postwar  era;  and 
for  the  formation  of  a  liberal  political  action 
group  free  of  Communist  Influence.  Liberals' 
fear  of  a  turn  to  conservatism  was  prompted 
by  the  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Hairy 
S.  Truman,  and  the  Republican  sweep  of 
congressional  elections  in  1946. 

Liberal  intellectuals  never  enjoyed  the 
same  rapport  with  Tr\iman  as  they  had  with 
Roosevelt  (who  had  brought  many  of  them 
to  Washington  during  the  New  Deal) .  Fur- 
thermore, they  felt  that  several  of  Tnunan's 
actions  during  1946  evidenced  a  tvirn  to  the 
right.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commimlsts 
had  become  strong  in  the  labor  movement, 
particularly  the  CIO  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  and  the  liberals  who  formed  the 
ADA  wanted  a  group  which  would  disavow 
Communist  tactics  and  alms.  In  this  period, 
the  Communist  Issue  was  a  sensitive  one, 
putting  many  liberals  on  the  defensive.  "To 
raise  the  Issue  of  commvmlsm  In  those  days 
was  to  be  the  skunk  at  the  garden  party," 
recalls  Washington  attorney  Joseph  L.  Ravih, 
Jr.,  a  foimder  and  ciirrent  cochairman  of 
the  ADA. 

The  moving  forces  behind  the  formation  of 
the  ADA  were  James  Loeb,  now  ambassador 
to  G\ilnea,  and  Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  now  pro- 
fessor emeritus  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary In  New  York,  who  had  formed  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action  In  New  York  during 
World  War  n  The  UDA,  a  small,  antl-Com- 
munlst  organization,  was  to  provide  liberals 
with  an  alternative  to  Joining  with  Commu- 
nists In  a  "united  front"  during  the  war. 
Loeb  and  Nlebuhr  then  began  talking  with 
other  liberals  such  as  James  Wechsler.  an 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post.  Arthur  M.  Schle- 
singer.  Jr.,  the  Harvard  historian,  and  Rauh, 
about  turning  antlcommunlstlc  liberalism 
into  a  political  action  organization. 

Among  those  at  the  founding  meeting  of 
the  ADA  were  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Will  Rogers. 
Jr..  Eugenie  Anderson,  current  Ambassador 
to  Bulgaria;  several  union  leaders  Including 
Walter  Reuther  of  the  UAW.  A.  J.  Hayes  of 
the  Machinists  Union,  James  B.  Carey  of  the 
CIO,  and  David  Dubinsky  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union;  Sen- 
ators Herbert  Lehman.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  1949-67.  and  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois.  1949-present;  L.  Kenneth 
Oalbraith,   currently   a  Harvard  economist 
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founders  issued  the  following 
"We  reject  any  association  with 
or  sympathizers  with  commu- 
Unlted  States  as  emphatically  as 
any  association  with  Fascists  or 
.thlaers.    Both  are  hostile  to  the 
of   freedom   and   democracy    on 
country  has  grown  great."    The 
specifically  excluded  Com- 
4nd  Communist  sympathizers  from 
The  Communist  Dally  Worker 
the  new  ADA  "the  Imperialists' 
Inside  the  liberal   and  labor 
"    Rauh  sajrs  that  he  has  never 
nflltratlon  of  ADA  by  Communists, 
cleavage  between  the  ADA 
to   Its  left   was  over   foreign 
ADA   supported    the   Truman 
}f  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
plan,   and   the   formation    of    the 
Allantlc   Treaty    Alliance.     All    were 
Communists, 
the  ADA  backed  Truman's  presl- 
cfndldacy  and  worked  to  rally  lib- 
it;   Communist   sympathizers 
turn  to  the  Progressive  Party  and 
dacy  of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  provok- 
bliter  controversy  between  the  ADA 
the  Wallace  followers.     The  ADA 
HuicFRBZT's  successful  flght  at 
Democratic  Convention  for  adop- 
Btrong  civil  rights  section  in  the 
The  civil  rights  plank  caused  a 
walkout,    but    has    been    widely 
vlth  contributing  to  Truman's  1948 
ilctory. 
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claims    to    have    an    influence 

of  their  proportion  to  their  num- 

the   words   of    one    ADA   release. 

its  membership  numbers  Just  over 

of  the  members  are  articulate 

and  many  served  in  prominent 

in    the    Kennedy    administration. 

politicians,  however,  dismiss  the 

being  of  little  if  any  consequence. 

's   Washington    office,    which    in 

on  a  budget  of  $150,000,  has 

director,  one  registered  lobbyist,  a 

information,  a  director  of  organl- 

4lrector  of  projects,  and  seven  cleri- 

ADA's  Capitol  Hill  lobbyist 

has  concentrated  on  passage  of  civil 

intlpoverty,     housing,     and     mass 

legislation;  he  has  opposed  attempts 

the  Supreme  Court's  reappor- 

decision  and  to  extend  the  Mexican 

Import  program. 

a  year,  the  ADA  distributes  a 
called  the  ADA  World.     In  one 
organization  rates  the  voting  per- 
of    all   Members   of   Congress   on 
the  ADA  feels  are  of  Importance, 
annual  conventions  and  "Roose- 
dinners.    Local  chapters  conduct 
on  various  Issues.    An  ADA  rep- 
testified    before    the    platform 
at   both   national   conventions; 
he  Democratic  gathering,  however, 
I  maintain   an   office.     The   ADA    was 
involved  In  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Ic  Party's  flght  to  be  seated  at  the 
Rauh,  who  also  Is  a  national 
from  the  District  of  Colum- 
as  the  MFDP's  counsel. 


tt  ieman 


A  LWATS    ENDORSED     DEMOCRATS 

The  n  ktlonal  ADA  endorses  a  candidate  in 
each  pre  tldential  election — and  it  has  always 
endorsee!  Democrats.  It  is  up  to  the  local 
chapters  to  endorse  local  candidates — and 
they  do  not  always  endorse  Democrats.  At 
this  poll  it  the  organization  is  hard  at  work 
for  the  ( lefeat  of  Bakrt  Goldwater.  It  has 
dlatrlbut  ed  its  own  emal3rsl8  of  the  Goldwater 
YOtlxxg  r  word.  Is  compiling  one  for  Mn,i.mi, 


and  supplies  chapters  with  other  related 
materials.  Another  current  major  project 
for  the  ADA  is  to  drum  up  support  for 
changes  in  congressional  rules:  insuring 
that  all  Presidential  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor;  breaking  the  seniority 
rule;  making  It  easier  to  bypass  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  to  shut  off  filibusters; 
and  imposing  strict  conflict-of-interest  reg- 
ulations on  Congressmen.  ADA  spokesmen 
say  they  are  undeterred  by  past  failures  on 
these  Issues,  and  are  working  on  a  stronger 
campaign  than  ever. 

The  large  number  of  ADA  members  who 
won  Jobs  on  President  Kennedy's  "New  Fron- 
tier" prompted  Senator  Goldwater  to  say 
in  1952:  "The  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  who  talk  about  peaceful  coexistence, 
are  in  the  White  House  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  are  31  members  of  the  ADA 
there.  I  am  not  worried  about  the  extreme 
rightwing  in  our  country.  They  are  not 
in  the  Government  in  Washington.  I  am 
worried  about  the  extremists  to  the  left 
who  are  in  the  Government." 

Comparison  with  Birch  Society 

Rauh  rejects  the  arguments  that  ADA 
members  are  either  extremists  or  socialists. 
"It  is  absolutely  false."  he  says,  "to  equate 
the  ADA  and  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
right  equation  Is  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, because  both  believe  In  the  proc- 
ess of  law;  neither  the  Communists  nor  the 
Birchers  believe  in  the  electoral  or  other 
democratic  processes."  ADA  members  are 
not  Socialists,  he  says,  "because  we  believe 
in  free  enterprise;  it's  as  simple  as  that. 
Some  large  operations,  like  TVA,  are  neces- 
sary, but  we  don't  believe  in  Government 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
Our  ideas  are  in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can political  life."  says  Rauh,  "and  they  have 
often  been  adopted.  The  1948  civil  rights 
plank  was  adopted  in  1964.  They  may  have 
been  advanced  ideas,  but  they  were  not  out- 
side  the  mainstream." 

ADA    PLATFORM 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  ADA  1964 
platform,  adopted  at  its  1964  convention: 

Foreign  policy 

United  Nations:  "Strengthening  the  U.N. 
is  imperative.  The  United  States  should  sup- 
port the  principle  of  universal  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  of  all  nations.  Per- 
manent status  should  be  accorded  a  U.N. 
police  force.  •  •  •  We  welcome  indications 
of  a  changed  U.S.  policy  in  supporting  the 
claims  of  non-self-governing  peoples  against 
our  Allies  in  NATO.  •  •  •  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  newly  independent  states  should 
be  channeled  mainly  through  the  U.N.  in 
order  to  reduce  great  power  competition. 
•  •  *  The  development  of  world  law  should 
be  encouraged  through  U.S.  sponsored  treat- 
ies and  covenants  subject  to  Judicial  enforce- 
ment. •  •  •  We  favor  Increased  efforts  to 
bring  Communist  nations  into  more  inter- 
national institutions  to  further  enlarge  the 
framework  of  world  cooperation  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  Communist 
nations." 

Disarmament  and  security:  "Our  aim  must 
be  to  achieve  general  and  complete  disar- 
mament, subject  to  effective  Inspection  and 
control.  •  •  •  It  must  be  recognized  that  no 
safeguards  can  provide  100  percent  protec- 
tion against  error  or  treachery.  For  this 
reason  It  is  necessary  to  build  the  capacity  of 
the  U.N.  to  enforce  disarmament  arrange- 
ments. •  •  •  No  nuclear  negotiations  or 
treaties  can  be  meaningful  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  nations  who  now  have  or 
will  have  in  the  near  future  nuclear  weapon 
capability.  All  measiirea  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  all  those  who  stand  on  the  nu- 
clear threshold,  including  the  French  and 
Peking  Governments,  accept  and  be  bound 
by  the  conclusions  of  such  negotiations.  We 
oppose  the  transfer  by  any  nuclear  power  of 


nuclear  weapons  or  Information  m  tlM. 
manufactxire  to  other  nations  or  reo^^ 
military  organizations.  •  •  •  We  uiSeSvi 
formation  of  regional  denuclearised  s^ulb 
mately  demilitarized  areas  including  Afrw 
Latin  America,  southeast  Asia  Israel  b^ 
the  Arab  States."  '  '  *^ 

International  economic  policies:  "Th.  |^ 
billion  trade  gap  which  may  face  the  detri 
oping  countries  in  1970  and  the  accotnput' 
ing  gaps  in  education,  living  standards!^ 
collateral  opportunities  must  be  closed.  *  *  • 
As  long  as  new  barriers  to  world  trade  an 
not  created,  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  development  of  inte^ 
grated  regional  economic  and  trade  group- 
ings and  access  therein  for  the  major  trad! 
ing  nations.  •  •  •  We  urge  the  adminlstra^ 
tlon  to  advance  a  vigorous  program  to  assist 
American  business  to  vastly  expcuid  Amtrl- 
can  exports.  Economic  and  development 
programing  is  necessary  for  a  country  irbUh 
receives  aid  if  it  is  to  utilize  the  aid  effec- 
tively." 

Europe:   "That  the  Atlantic  alliance  and 
the  communities  of  Europe  which  the  alll. 
ance  contains  and  protects  do  not  degener- 
ate into  quarrelsome  and  rival  Balkanized 
states,  pursuing  special  prestigious  aims  tt 
the  expense  of  others,  should  be  a  prime  ob- 
jective of  Americans   and  Europeans  alike. 
•   •   •  ADA   opposes    all    policies   having  u 
their  consequence  the  further  diffusion  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  •   •   •   (inclnd- 
Ing)     the     proposed    NATO    multinational 
force.  •  •  •  The  American  commitment  to  the 
short-range  goals  of  West  Germany's  defenee, 
and  that  of  West  Berlin,  are  legitimate  and 
should  continue;  also,  the  long-range  com- 
mitment to   German  reuniflcatlon  in  free- 
dom.    These  special  goals,  however,  should 
not  be  seen  as  necesBarlly  Incompatible  with 
East-West    agreements,    either    for    cential 
E^iropean  reductions  in  military  force,  for  i 
nuclear  arms  freeze,  or  for  the  creation  of 
thermonuclear-free  zones." 
Other  areas 
Southeast  Asia:  "ADA  calls  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  oppose  widening  the  area  of 
combat  operations  Into  North  Vietnam  and 
the  making  of  further  substantial  commit- 
ments of  arms  and  forces   in  South  Viet- 
nam •  •   •  to  seek  a  political  solution  rec- 
ognizing   the    principle    of   self-determlsa- 
tlon  •  •   •  to  support  the  strengthening  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  cre- 
ated by  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  so  that  It 
can  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
vised, and  to  make  use  of  Geneva  Conference 
machinery  toward  the  end  of  achieving  an  In- 
dependent zone  in  southeast  Asia — free  from 
military  forces  of  all  powers — and  whose  In- 
dependence would  be  guaranteed  by  the  ma- 
jor nations.  Including  mainland  China  •  •  • 
to  support  all  steps  to  extend  a  VJf.  pree- 
ence  in  the  southeast  Asia  area." 

India:  "We  deplore  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  economic  aid  to  the  Indian 
public  program  for  expansion  of  her  needed 
steel  production.  We  urge  the  granting  of 
increased  economic  assistance,  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  to  India  in  order  that  she  may 
fully  develop  her  human,  natural,  and  in- 
dustrial resources." 

China:  "ADA  urges  immediate  initiation, 
together  with  our  allies,  of  negotiation! 
toward  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Pelplng 
regime  and  its  accreditation  to  the  U.N.  u 
the  government  of  China,  not  as  gestures  of 
moral  approval  of  Its  past  actions  but  as 
means  of  establishing  the  normal  channels 
of  International  communication  •  •  *.  Rec- 
ognition of  Communist  China  and  its  accred- 
itation to  the  U.N.  do  not  mean  abandon- 
ment of  Formosa.  Until  a  U.N.  solution  is 
reached,  the  U.S.  treaty  pledge  to  defend 
Formosa  should  remain  unaltered  •  •  *. 
We  should  press  for  Immediate  and  demo- 
cratic elections  by  the  inhabitants  of  For- 
mosa •  •  •.  We  urge  the  removal  of  sQ 
passport  barriers  preventing  travel  by  Amer- 


196  Jt 

.  ty,  China  (as  has  already  been  done  in 
*f"Jf«  of  Journalists)  in  order  that  U.S. 
Kt^^  with  it  may  evolve  through  full 
'*H^^n^  public  debate  •  •  '.  We  fur- 
^er^tS  lifting  of  barriers  to  trade  in 
^!!J!mon  of  the  fact  that  trade  builds 
"^tending  and   our  economic  isolation 
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JJm  China's  650   million   people    achieved 

"uun  America:  "The  U.S.  Gove'-nmerit 
^nTt  Show  increased  awareness  of  Latin 
^r^ca's  revolutionary  struggle  for  essen- 
ffi  wTnomic,  social,  and  political  reforms." 

ri^a-  "We  do  not  believe  that  actions 
«,ntrarv  to  our  international  obligations  un- 
^r  the  OAS  and  U.N.  charters  or  reckless 
.noradlc  raids  upon  Cuban  territory  or  ships 
?rcuban  waters,  are  proper  or  effective 
means  of  achieving  this  goal.  We  especially 
nrMthe  United  States  to  commit  itself  to 
Sie  support  of  a  Cuban  Government  dedl- 
^ti!d  to  effectuating  the  democratic  social 
^d  political  alms  Implicit  In  the  original 
Cuban  revolution  which  Castro  has  be- 
trayed." .     •    . 

Middle  East:  "The  United  States  should 
nroDoee  a  great-power  guarantee  of  the  se- 
curity and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  Arab 
nations  and  of  Israel." 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

Poverty:  "The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  only  represents  the  first  skirmish  In 
a  long  flght  •  •  •.  If  poverty  is  to  be  erased, 
a  much  more  extensive  attack  Is  urgently 
needed  •  *  *  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  •  •  •  to  all  farm,  do- 
mestic, retail,  hotel,  and  motel,  restavirant, 
factory,  laimdry  and  hospital  workers  (and) 
that  the  minimum  wage  be  Increased  to  $2 
an  hour.  •  •  *  Urgently  needed  is  a  $2  bil- 
Uon  accelerated  public  works  program.  •  •  • 
ThQ  low  benefits  presently  paid  to  the  aged, 
disabled,  and  family  survivors  under  social 
security  should  be  doubled  by  1968  by  rais- 
ing the  Income  tax  base  and  by  allocating 
general  revenues.  Health  insurance  financed 
through  social  security  must  be  adopted.  •  *  • 
A  realistic  Federal  insurance  program  for 
those  temporarily  disabled  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  that  provides  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  worker's  wage  or  salary  for  as  long 
as  he  is  forced  into  Joblessness  are  essen- 
tial." 

Economic  policy:  "The  blind  forces  of  the 
marketplace  cannot  be  depended  on  either 
to  achieve  full  employment  and  vigorous 
growth  or  to  direct  economic  resources  in 
accordance  with  national  priorities.  For 
these  purposes  we  need  democratic  national 
economic  planning  to  evaluate  our  resources 
and  our  needs  and  to  develop  an  order  of 
priorities  for  the  application  of  resources 
and  our  needs.  •  •  •  The  current  level  of 
Federal  spending  Is  grossly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population.  We 
cannot  support  a  fiscal  policy  which  offers 
tax  reduction  at  the  expense  of  investment 
in  essential  public  facilities  and  public  serv- 
ices." 

Civil  rights:  "ADA  calls  for  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
(1964)  act.  •  •  •  Vacancies  in  Federal  courts 
should  be  filled  by  Judges  whose  devotion  to 
the  14th  amendment  is  unquestioned.  •  •  • 
We  continue  to  urge  Federal  administration 
of  the  registration  system  in  areas  where 
there  Is  a  pattern  of  voting  discrimination. 
•  •  •  For  years  we  have  noted  the  patterns 
of  de  facto  segregation  and  their  implica- 
tions. Too  little  progress  has  been  made  In 
overcoming  this  condition.  •  •  •  Federal. 
State,  and  local  action  Is  desperately  needed 
to  eradicate  economic  and  educational  depri- 
vation. The  oppressed  condition  of  millions 
of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens  in  north- 
em  cities  demonstrates  dramatically  that 
merely  passing  civil  rights  laws  does  not 
guarantee  equality  of  opportunity.  •  •  •  We 
urge  the  national  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliated  unions  to  intensify  its  ef- 


forts to  make  the  concept  of  brotherhood  a 
living  reality  in  the  labor  movement." 

Civil  liberties:   "ADA  urges  defeat  of  the 
Becker     amendment     and     other     proposed 
amendments  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  relating  to 
public  school  prayers,  Bible  reading  In  the 
public     schools,     and     praying     in     public 
places.    •    •    •   We  urge    that  congressional 
investigations  be   limited   to  obtaining   in- 
formation leading  toward  legislative  action. 
We   urge  that  the   Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be   discontinued.    •    •    •    We  lurge    that  all 
employees   removed   as   loyalty   or   security 
risks  under  the  Executive  orders  of  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Truman  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  cases  reexamined 
on  their  merits.     We  oppose  loyalty  oaths 
other  than  the   traditional   oath   taken   by 
Government  employees  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution   and     the     laws     of     the     United 
States.    •    •    *    We   wholeheartedly   support 
energetic  enforcement  of  the   laws   against 
espionage  and  sabotage.  •    •    •  We  propose 
repealing   statutory   provisions   which   limit 
the  right  of  free  speech,  free  association,  and 
free  political  expression,  such  as   are   con- 
tained In  the  Smith  Act,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  and  the  Communist  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954.    We  urge  the  abolition  of 
the  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations.  •    •    •   We  oppose  wiretapping 
as  an  intolerable  violation  of  civil  liberties, 
whether  practiced  by  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment, by  States,  or  by  individuals.   •    •    • 
We  believe  there  Is  no  security  Justification 
for  Imposing  passport  controls  based  on  be- 
lief or  association." 

Immigration:  "We  urge  that  the  national 
origins  quota  system  be  abandoned  and  a 
new  policy  created  in  its  stead." 

Congressional  reform:  "Congressional  re- 
form must  be  achieved  If  this  country  is  to 
meet  and  solve  its  problems." 

Equal  representation:  "Although  the  pri- 
mary obligation  of  fair  play  rests  with  State 
legislatures.  Congress  has  the  power,  under 
the  14th  amendment,  and  under  article  I, 
section  4  of  the  Constitution,  to  establish 
enforceable  standards  for  compact  and  con- 
tiguous districts.  Congress  should  exercise 
this  power." 

Welfare:  "Further  expansion  of  coverage 
and  increase  of  benefits  under  the  federally 
administered  old  age  and  survivors  Insurance 
program.  •  •  •  The  setting  and  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  Federal  standards  for  size 
and  diiratlon  of  benefits  and  for  eligibility 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. •  •  •  Strengthening  of  State  action 
in  the  welfare  field." 

Education:  "We  favor  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  aid  education  development  begin- 
ning with  preschool  age  children  and  con- 
tinuing through  adult  education." 

Housing  and  urban  renewal:  "ADA  sup- 
ports the  right  of  all  Americans  to  obtain 
decent  housing  In  good  neighborhoods  at 
sales  prices  and  rentals  that  they  can  afford 
to  pay." 

Labor  and  management:  "Congress  should 
reexamine  the  secondary  boycott,  organiza- 
tional and  recognltlonal  picketing  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  amended  by 
Landrum-Grlffln.  •  •  •  We  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  permits  States  to  adopt 
rlght-to-work  laws." 


ARTHUR  LARSON  HEADS  GROUP  TO 
COMBAT  BIRCH  SOCIETY  AND  RE- 
LATED EXTREMISTS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  have  been  pleased 
and  proud  of  the  courageous  manner  In 
which  my  distinguished  South  Dakotan, 
Dr.    Arthur    Larson,    has    spoken    out 
against  extremism  in  our  national  life. 
Dr.  Larson,  a  highly  respected  Repub- 
lican, was  an  important  member  of  the 


Eisenhower  administration,  and  is  now 
director  of  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center, 
at  Duke  University.  I  have  followed  with 
especial  interest  his  impressive  career  in 
public  service,  because  of  our  mutual 
South  Dakota  heritage. 

Recently,  he  has  released  a  public  let- 
ter to  President  Johnson;  and  in  the  let- 
ter Dr.  Larson  explains  why  he,  as  a 
Republican,  cannot  support  the  candi- 
dacy of  Barry  Goldwater,  and  is,  in- 
stead, backing  the  President.  He  has  also 
taken  the  lead  in  heading  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  have  set  out  to 
combat  the  growing  power  of  radical, 
rightwing  groups  that  have  been  satu- 
rating the  radio  and  TV  airwaves  with  ex- 
tremist propaganda. 

Dr.  Larson's  group  includes  retired 
Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins:  former  Eisen- 
hower Cabinet  member  Marion  Folsom; 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Inland  Steel;  Dr.  Vernon  T.  Mil- 
ler, dean  of  the  Catholic  University  Law 
School;  and  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Lichtenber- 
ger,  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Larson  has  pointed  out  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  other  fanatical 
organizations  are  now  spending  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  to  sponsor  7,000  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  weekly  in  all   50 

This  political  rightwing  propaganda  is 
frequently  masked  behind  a  narrow  and 
twisted  version  of  religious  emotional- 
ism. It  is  a  travesty  against  both  sovmd 
religion  and  rational  politics. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Larson  and 
his  group  will  be  succesful  in  countering 
this  well-financed  propaganda,  by  their 
plan  to  provide  radio  broadcasts,  at  least 
twice  a  week,  of  a  "dignified,  factual, 
documental"  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  account  of  the  newly 
formed  council,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  23,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Civic  Leaders  Form  Anti-Birch  Council 
(By  Martin    Gansberg) 

More  than  100  civic,  educational,  religlou* 
and  business  leaders  Joined  forces  yesterday 
in  a  move  to  tell  "the  truth  about  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  related  radical  reactionary 
groups." 

The  leaders,  representing  both  major  po- 
litical parties  and  all  sections  of  the  country, 
announced  formation  of  a  National  CouncU 
for  Civic  Responsibility  aimed  at  exposing 
"Impropriety  of  methods  and  falsity  of  sub- 
stance" of  the  Birch  Society  and  12  orga- 
nizations that  are  reportedly  linked  to  the 
society  by  members  or  finances. 

At  a  news  conference  at  the  Overseas  Presa 
Club,  54  West  40th  Street,  Arthur  Larson, 
director  of  the  World  Rule  by  Law  Center  at 
Duke  University  and  a  former  consultant  to 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  was  intro- 
duced as  chairman  of  the  council. 

Among  members  of  the  council  are  Dr. 
Detlov  V.  Bronk,  president  of  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute; Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  retired,  vice 
chairman  of  Pfizer  International;  Marlon  B. 
Folsom,  director  of  Eastman  Kodak,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet.  Erwln 
N.  Grtswold,  dean  of  the  Harvard  University 
Law  School. 

Also  Clarence  B.  Randell.  retired  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Inland  Steel;  Dr.  Vernon  T. 
Miller,  dean  of  the  Catholic  University  Law 
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which  will  raise  ftmds  from 
Is  being  sponsored  by  the  Pub- 
Institute,  a  nonprofit  group  with 
in  Washington  that  was  set  up 
or   dissemination   of    information 

activities. 

,  who  announced  his  support  of 
Humphrey  ticket  in  a  letter  to 
_.  last  week,  said  that  the  council 
no  role  in  the  election  campaign, 
do  have  a  growing  concern  about 
;e  that  will  be  done  to  American 
of   political   dlsciisslon   and    re- 
behavior  in  a  democratic  society  If 
on  public  issues  and  personal - 
( llowed  to  continue,"  he  said. 

said  that  the  council's  mem- 

._  that  "radical  reactionary  propa- 

reached  the  point  where  It  is  now 

beyond   the   function   of   merely 

the  reactionary  prejudices  of   a 

group." 

BROADCAST     FEES     CrTED 


Oo  remment 
Lar  ion 
_  ohm  on- 
I  Preslc  ent 
pliy 

Wn 

lama; 


Lai  son 


that  rightwing  groups  spent  more 

nllllon  a  year  to  sponsor  7,000  radio 

broadcasts  weekly  in  50  States. 

more  disquieting  than  the  size  of 

Ivlties,"   Mr.   Larson   declared,    "is 

rate  of  growth." 

named  the  following  organlza- 

ieing  part  of  the  major  radical  re- 
structure : 

for      Constitutional      Action, 

Future.  Christian  Crusade.  Chrls- 

Poundatlon,  Church  League  of 

Citizens   Foreign   Aid   Committee, 

Society    of    America.    Liberty 

n  Forum.   National  Economic 

Dan  Smoot  Reports,   and  We    the 


the  first  projects  of  the  council. 
said,  "will  be  to  begin  dignified, 
documental"  radio  broadcasts  at 
a  week  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  to 
dally  distortions  of  the  radical 
groups."  The  broadcasts  are  to 
In  the  West  and  Midwest. 


GUANTANAMO  BAY 
Mr.  iIaUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  had  t]  le  privilege  of  reading  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Jessie  Buscher,  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Columbus 
Dlspatc  a.  In  August,  she  was  given  an 
assignnent,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Columb  Lis  Dispatch,  to  visit  Guantanamo 
Bay,  to  observe  its  operations  and,  espe- 
cially, 1  le  relationship  existing  between 
the  Un  ted  States  and  the  Castro-Com- 
munist government  with  respect  to  this 
possess;  on  of  our  coimtry. 

The  Juantanamo  possession  was  ob- 
tained >y  the  United  States  in  1903,  un- 
der a  1  sase  granted  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
emmer  t  to  our  Nation.  The  lease  vested 
Government  possession  of  45 
miles  of  land,  containing  about 
I  icres  of  land,  for  a  period  of  100 


In    our 
square 
48,000 
years. 

Slnc< 
of  the 


1959,  when  Castro  took  control 
Chiban  Government,  intermittent 
incider  ts  with  regard  to  this  holding  of 
the  Un  ted  States  have  arisen.  The  op- 
eration J  at  this  bfise  have  In  the  past 
been  a  source  of  great  economic  help  to 
Cuba.  Many  Cubans  were  employed  in 
its  ope  -ations,  providing  for  these  work- 


ers annual  incomes  far,  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  would  be  able  to  earn  in  the 
Cuban  economy. 

Our  Government  had  been  dependent 
upon  Cuba  for  its  water  supply,  which, 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  tragedy,  Castro 
shut  oil.  Through  the  alertness  and 
effective  work  of  Rear  Adm.  John  D. 
Bulkeley,  the  commander  of  the  naval 
base,  a  desallnization  plant  was  estab- 
lished, and  is  now  in  very  effective  opera- 
tion. 

Other  problems  have  intermittently 
ccane  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
our  country.  Mrs.  Jessie  Buscher  wrote 
five  interesting  and  informative  articles 
on  this  item  of  our  international  rela- 
tions. They  are  worthy  of  being  read. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom    the    Columbus    Dispatch,    Thursday, 
Aug.  20,  1964] 
Ohioans  at  Gitmo  Have  No  Fear 
(By  Jessie  Buscher) 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. — Fear  Is  unknown 
among  the  Ohioans  at  the  U.S.  naval  base  in 
Cuba  that  borders  on  the  "Cactus  Curtain." 
"Gltmo,"  as  the  base  is  commonly  termed. 
Is   at   the   eastern    end    of    Cuba.      In    1903, 
United   States  signed  an  agreement  leasing 
45  square  miles — 48,000  acres  of  land— from 
Cuba  for  100  years. 

Today,  17.4  miles  of  8-foot  steel  fence  with 
barb  wire  at  the  top  separate  the  naval  base 
from  Communist  Cuba.  This  area  Is  guarded 
at  22  sentry  posts  by  U.S.  Marines.  These 
30-foot  high  towers  are  located  from  50  to 
150  yards  from  the  fence  known  as  the  "Cac- 
tus Curtain"  because  on  the  Cuban  side  Is 
10  feet  of  cactus  bordering  the  fence  to  pre- 
vent Cubans  from  escaping. 

A  marine  from  the  Columbus  area — Cpl. 
David  Clifton,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Mae  Hub- 
bard lives  In  Linden  (no  street  address,  only 
box  No.  245),  Is  corporal  of  the  guard  work- 
ing 4  hoxirs  on  and  8  off. 

Clifton  drives  the  marines  to  their  posts 
when  changing  the  guards  and:  has  other 
responsibilities.  He  Joined  the  Marines  4 
years  ago  and  has  been  at  Gltmo  since  De- 
cember 1963.  After  graduation  from  Linden 
High  School.  Clifton  Joined  the  Marines  and 
trained  at  San  Diego. 

When  his  enlistment  is  up,  Clifton  Is  going 
to  college  majoring  In  history. 

Another  Ohio  marine  fired  a  shot  that  was 
heard,  and  made  news  around  the  world,  Is 
Pfc.  John  Kozell  III.  of  Cleveland. 

Kozell  was  at  his  sentry  post  when  a  Cu- 
ban guard  fired  at  the  American  marines 
standing  guard.  He  returned  the  fire  as  he 
saw  them  aim  at  his  partner  coming  down 
the  post  ladder. 

The  18-year-old  Cleveland  lad,  made  a 
quicker  decision  returning  the  fire  than  ei- 
ther Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  or 
State  Secretary  Rusk  ever  made  since  Join- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  Cabinet.  He 
stated,  "I  hope  it  doesn't  happen  again.  I 
will  always  follow  orders.  If  lives  are  en- 
dangered. I  will  return  fire  as  I  did  before." 
His  father,  John  D.  Kozell,  Jr.,  and  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Bobba.  live  at  3525  Bos- 
worth  Road.  Cleveland. 

Others  at  the  "hardship  post"  who  enjoy 
every  moment  of  their  stay  at  Gltmo  are 
Radarman  Chief  and  Mrs.  Burton  Barnhart. 
and  their  3-year-old  daughter.  Barbara 
Lynne.  1144  Chalet  Drive.  Sandusky.  His 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Barnhart  reside 
at  1602  Shelby  Street.  Her  father,  Ernest 
Warner  lives  at  Vlckery.  Ohio. 

They  have  been  at  the  post  13  months.  Of 
the  water  crisis  caused  when  Castro  turned 
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oe  the  water,  which  led  the  naval  adaurn 
to  cut  the  water  pipes  and  bring  Itln^ 
ships,  they  said,  "it  was  an  experience.  •  •  . 
It  showed  us  what  we  could  do  when  necat. 
sary.  We  used  paper  plates  and  cup,  and 
other  methods  to  save  on  water." 

On  July  30  the  salt  water  desallnization 
plant  producing  fresh  water  was  dedicated 
Today  all  10  swimming  pools  are  being  mm. 
Vincent  J.  Thlgpen.  936  West  Main  Street 
Kent,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Heaton,  en- 
listed In  the  Marine  Corps  8  months  ago 
has  enjoyed  the  recreation  facilities. 

While  at  the  naval  base  he  Is  taking  some 
college  work  by  correspondence.  When  en- 
listment Is  up  he  plans  to  finish  college 
majoring  In  engineering. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Roy  P.  Carlson  and  their  four 
children  have  been  at  the  Cuban  base  since 
January.  The  dental  officer's  parents  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Carlson,  783  Pranklln 
Boulevard,  Highland  Heights.  Ohio.  Her 
mother  Is  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Hodan,  3752  Beck- 
ley  Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Mrs.  Carlson  said  of  the  base,  "we  are  af- 
forded greater  opportunity  here  with  so  many 
more  recreation  facilities  than  In  the  XJnlt«< 
States.  Dr.  Carlson  plays  tennis  and  golf. 
I  am  taking  golf  lessons.  We  both  bowl,  see 
the  plays,  swim,  and  participate  In  other  pc«t 
activities." 

Even  though  a  mild  cold  war  Is  taking 
place  between  Rear  Adm.  John  Bulkeley, 
commander  of  the  base,  and  Fidel  Caatro,  the 
9,000  Navy  men,  marines,  and  dependents  ex- 
pressed no  fear  of  being  in  a  danger  area  n 
close  to  the  "Cact\is  Curtain." 

The  recreation  facilities  include  3  baseball 
fields.  8  Softball  fields.  10  swimming  pools, 
8  basketball  courts,  8  tennis  courts,  20  bowl- 
ing alleys,  8  volley  bsdl  courts,  one  27-hoU 
golf  covirse,  5  movie  theaters,  riding  stables, 
boat  and  sailboat  facilities,  all  free,  and  then 
bicycles  for  rent,  a  roller  skating  rink  and 
boxing  ring,  plus  2  beaches  with  100  cabanas 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Base  Commander  Bulkeley  proud  of  the 
esprit  de  corps,  stated,  "Recreation  at  Guan- 
tanamo is  big  business  and  we  are  Inclined 
to  regard  It  as  an  Important  adjunct  to  pro- 
viding a  working  base  for  the  fleet." 

In  addition,  Bulkeley  arranges  for  the  de- 
pendents to  fly  or  go  by  ship  to  nearby  shop- 
ping areas  such  as  Port-au-Prlnce,  Haiti, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to 
obtain  clothing  not  provided  by  the  base  post 
exchange. 

The  only  regret  expressed  during  my  stay 
there  was  that  the  dependents  are  being 
phased  out  by  December  1965  and  the  base 
win  become  a  garrison  force.  Many  families 
plan  to  ask  for  retvirn  duty  when  there  li 
peace  again  in  Cuba. 

[From  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  Sept.  7. 1964] 
Reduces  U.S.  Dollars  :   Commander  or  Bass 
Helps   Strangle    Cuba 
(By  Jessie  Buscher) 

Washington. — ^Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  talking  about 
strangulation  of  Cuba  through  economic 
measvires  since  Fidel  Castro  took  over  In  1969. 

One  person  who  is  actually  doing  some- 
thing about  reducing  the  flow  of  U.S.  doUan 
to  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister  is  Rear  Adm. 
John  D.  Bulkeley,  commander  of  the  VS. 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo. 

Last  February  12,  Bulkeley  discharged  700 
Cuban  employees  at  the  b&se.  A  Presidential 
order  asked  that  Guantanamo  be  more  self- 
sufficient  and  lessen  the  monetary  assistance 
to  the  Cuban  economy. 

This  was  6  days  after  Castro  announced  tl» 
water  flowing  from  Cuba  into  the  base  would 
be  cut  off  unless  the  36  Cuban  fishermen  held 
by  the  United  States  were  released  immedi- 
ately. The  men  were  seized  while  fishing  to 
Florida  waters. 

The  water  was  cut  off  by  Castro  on  Ttb- 
ruary  8. 
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— j-«   the  fresh  water  needed  at  Guan- 
tJJ^  is  provided  by  desallnization  of  salt 

*"i*'«rove  to  the  world  the  naval  base  was 

?.Sg  water  as  the  Cuban  Government 
not  strung  w  ^^^   ^^^^^  p^ 

SLtSSy  ?8ani  Removed  one  section  so  that 
"  ^r  could  possibly  flow  into  the  base. 
JJu^  water   consumption   was    1.2   mUlion 

^iiS«  700  Cubans  doing  domestic  work,  the 
,  JdMlrables  and  subversives  were  dismissed 
!^  Wted  off  the  base  through  the  one 
;S5aSng   gate    connecting    it   with   Com- 

'"Thls^rSuc^tion  left  759  Cuban  workers  who 
come  through  the  gate  dally  plus  800  exiles 

living  on  the  base. 

This  cut  the  flow  of  American  dollars  to 
rastro  by  $1.5  million  annually. 

Another  reduction  In  outflow  of  gold  was 
the  $13,000  paid  monthly  for  water,  or 
1156,000  annually. 

Bulkeley  says  the  dally  Cuban  workers  who 
come  and  go  still  take  $1.4  million  from  the 
base  He  reports  80  percent  of  this  amount 
Is  taken  by  the  Cuban  dictator  as  they  re- 
turn to  their  homeland  on  payday. 

The  only  other  U.S.  payments  to  Castro 
are  $4,000  annually  for  rental  of  the  base, 
and  $8,000  per  year  for  a  telephone  line  into 
Cuba  for  use  by  the  Cubans  on  the  base  to 
commimicate  with  their  families  on  the  other 
side  of  the  "Cacttis  Curtain." 

Bulkeley  proudly  admits  his  part  In  cut- 
ting off  more  than  half  of  the  $3.1  million  in 
dollars  paid  from  the  base  annually. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Aug.  13, 1964] 
General  Bulkelet  Outsmarts  Red  Leaders: 

Castro,    Marines    at    Guantanamo    Waok 

Cactus  Curtain  Cold  War 


(By  Jessie  Buscher) 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  Cuba. — A  mild 
cold  war  Is  taking  place  daily  in  Cuba  across 
the  "Cactus  Curtain"  between  the  U.S.  Naval 
Base  and  Fidel  Castro,  the  Premier  of  Com- 
munist Cuba. 

And  it  will  continue  mild  and  cold  because 
Rear  Adm.  John  D.  Bulkeley,  commander. 
U.S.  Naval  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
outsmarts  the  Cuban  leaders. 

Bulkeley,  who  assumed  command  In  De- 
cember, moved  his  30-foot  sentry  towers  back 
from  the  17.4  miles  of  8-foot-high  steel  wire 
fence  with  three  strands  of  barb  wire  about 
It. 

The  20  sentry  posts  are  now  50  to  100  yards 
from  the  fence  so  that  if  the  Cubans  con- 
tinue to  throw  rocks  they  cannot  reach  the 
posts. 

It  also  put  them  out  of  reach  when  the 
Cubans  feel  like  making  nasty,  provoking 
remarks  to  the  marines. 

Since  June  25,  when  the  Cuban  leader  cried 
loudly  to  the  world  that  a  U.S.  marine  at  his 
poet  had  shot  a  Cuban  behind  the  "Cactus 
Curtain,"  Bulkeley  examines  the  ammuni- 
tion dally  and  knows  If  a  shot  has  been  fired 
and  If  BO,  why. 

On  that  occasion  the  marine,  a  19 -year- 
old  Cleveland  youth,  fired  one  shot  obeying 
orders,  which  are  to  return  fire  above  the 
beads  of  the  Cuban  firing. 

The  marine  and  his  buddy,  through  pow- 
erful binoculars,  saw  the  seven  Cohans  at 
their  sentry  post  leave  and  return  with  an 
ambulance.  The  stretcher  placed  in  the  am- 
bulance was  empty. 

Bulkeley  says  his  Intelligence  sources  in- 
formed him  the  body  that  Castro  paraded 
on  July  26  before  the  30  American  newsmen 
visiting  Cuba  as  his  guests  was  an  Army  man 
killed  elsewhere. 

In  one  of  Castro's  4-hour  broadcasts  be- 
fore the  U.S.  newsmen,  he  said.  "I'll  put  my 
men  back." 

He  Is  now  building  slit  trenches,  pillboxes, 
and  other  military  offensive  protectors  about 
200  yards  from  the  8-foot-hlgh  security 
fence. 


Bulkeley  says  this  action  serves  two  pur- 
poses. 

One  is  a  showplace  for  visiting  Commu- 
nist leaders  to  protect  his  men  from  the  hor- 
rible marines,  and  the  other  Is  that  the  dis- 
tance between  American  and  Cuban  sentry 
posts  will  prevent  rock  throwing  and  un- 
pleasant words. 

On  the  Cuban  side  of  the  fence,  built  In 
1953  according  to  the  treaty  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  at  least  10  feet 
of  cacttis.  The  fence  has  become  known  as 
the  Cactus  Curtain. 

Bulkeley  says  the  cactus  and  other  ob- 
stacles are  not  placed  there  by  the  Cubans 
to  keep  Americans  out  but  to  keep  the  Cubans 

iJi- 
The  naval  base  commander  is  not  easily 

frightened.  It  was  he  who  cut  the  14  Inch 
water  pipeline  on  February  19  that  delivered 
water  to  the  naval  base. 

Castro  suddenly  turned  off  the  water  on 
February  6.  Then  later  he  offered  to  deliver 
water  1  hour  dally  because  of  the  women 
and  children  at  the  naval  post. 

Bulkeley  decided  he  had  sufficient  water 
stored  to  meet  the  base's  needs  until  water 
was  brought  In  by  tankers. 

On  July  30  the  first  phase  of  the  salt 
water  desallnization  and  electric  powerplant 
was  dedicated. 

It  converts  sea  water  Into  fresh  water. 
Now  water  Is  plentiful  and  the  10  swimming 
pools  are  open  again. 

Bulkeley  isn't  easily  scared.  In  fact,  he 
Is  proud  of  Cuban  Defense  Minister  Raul 
Castro's  comment  about  him.    Castro  said: 

"The  Guantanamo  bsise  commander  Is  a 
little  gorrllla  of  the  worst  specie.  He  has 
been  one  of  MacArthur's  clique  which  was 
notably  warlike,  and  this  gentleman,  it 
seems,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  big 
provocations  that  have  been  taking  place  In 
the  base. 

"From  our  point  of  view,  the  Interest  of 
that  gentleman  Is  that  we  return  the  fire, 
kill  a  pair  of  marines,  in  order  to  use  it  In  the 
election  campaign  as  a  political  lampoon 
against  President  Johnson." 

Bulkeley's  military  backgroujid,  training, 
and  foresight  will  keep  the  Cuban  dictator 
guessing  as  to  plans  of  the  Americans. 

The  admiral  tours  the  line  of  defense  dally 
in  a  helicopter.  He  knows  what  Is  going  on 
all  the  time. 


of  Donora.  Pa.,  arrived,  as  the  Marines  at 
the  adjoining  sentry  post  had  telephoned  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  of  the  shooting. 

Polchak  told  the  men  to  get  up.  They  did 
but  Kozell  says  he  stUl  was  shook  up.  Pol- 
chak counted  the  ammimltlon  and  found 
orUy  one  shot  missing.  Polchak  ordered 
FurlUo  back  to  his  post.  Kozell  was  taken 
to  the  guard  shack. 

WhUe  at  his  post  the  18-year-old  Cleve- 
land lad  observed  an  ambulance  arriving  at 
the  Cuban  post.  Through  binoculars  they 
saw  that  the  stretcher  when  placed  In  the 
ambvdance  was  empty.  The  supposed  victim 
of  the  Marines  shooting  was  paraded  through 
the  streets  of  Guantanamo  City  in  Oriente 
Province  (where  Castro  started  his  revolu- 
tion). Reliable  reports  are  that  a  Cuban 
army  man  received  the  honors  Castro  ac- 
corded to  the  supposed  Marines'  victim. 

Kozell  still  frightened  but  in  Marine  style 
reported  the  detaUs.  Capt.  R.  H.  Widdows, 
of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Marines,  said,  "It  was  well  staged. 
That  was  the  first  time  the  Marines  ever  saw 
an  ambulance  on  the  Cuban  side.  For  the 
next  6  days  the  Cuban  guards  stayed  In 
their  holes." 

Kozeirs  father,  John  D.  Kozell  Jr.,  and  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Bobba.  live  at  3525  Bos- 
worth  Road,  Cleveland.  His  father  is  part 
owner  of  a  tool  and  die  shop.  They  formerly 
lived  at  Parma.  The  6-foot  4-inch  fighting 
Marine  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  April 
1963.  After  boot  training  at  Paris  Island, 
NC,  he  attended  the  Infantry  Training 
School  at  Camp  Gelger,  N.C.,  then  aviation 
school  at  Memphis,  and  later  aviation  and 
ordnance  school  at  Jackson vUle,  Fla. 

His  infantry  company  reported  to 
Guantanamo  for  duty  on  June  28.  The  235- 
pound  Marine  is  anxious  to  leave  Cuba  as 
he  is  homesick  for  Cleveland  to  see  his 
father,  and  his  girl  and  drive  his  new  car. 
He  says  he  will  reenlist  in  the  Marine  Corps 
if  given  another  promotion  before  his  en- 
listment expires  in  April  1965. 

Commanding  officer  Widdows  reports  the 
promotion  will  be  made  before  leaving  Cuba 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Of  his  quick  decision,  the  Marine  says,  '  I 
hope  It  doesn't  happen  again.  I  wUl  always 
follow  orders.  If  lives  are  endangered,  I  will 
return  fire  as  I  did  before." 


[From    the    Columbus    Dispatch,    Aug.    14, 

1964] 

Cleveland  Marine  Exposes  Phont  Shooting 

IN  Cuba 

(By  Jessie  Buscher) 

Guantanamo   JIaval  Base,   Cuba.— Marine 

Pfc.  John  Kozell  HI,  of  Cleveland,  made  a 

quick  decision  that  is  usually  reserved  for 

Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Robert 

S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Kozell  on  July  13  was  standing  watch  at 
sentry  post  No.  6  about  50  yards  from  the  8- 
foot  steel  wire  fence  or  commonly  known 
as  "Cactus  Curtain,"  the  division  line  be- 
tween U.S.  property  and  Communist  Cuba. 

Kozell's  partner.  Pvt.  Michael  J.  Furillo  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  atop  the  30-foot  tower  tele- 
phoned to  the  corporal  of  the  guard  that  a 
Cuban  truck  had  come  to  the  Cuban  guard 
post  about  175  yards  away  and  dropped  off 
Ave  men,  making  seven  at  the  post.  He 
saw  them  start  to  aim  at  the  American 
sentry  post  and  then  heard  the  shot. 

Kozell  saw  this  action  and  observed  the 
shot  about  20  feet  above  their  heads.  He 
called  to  his  partner  to  come  down  the  lad- 
der to  the  bunker.  When  Furillo  was  half 
w^  down  the  ladder  Kozell  fired  a  shot  20- 
feet  over  the  Cubans'  heads.  He  says  only 
three  Cubans  were  standing  at  this  time. 

Kozell,  Marine  trained,  recalled  his  orders. 
He  fired  to  protect  the  life  of  his  companion 
who  was  half-way  down  the  ladder.  They 
both  hit  the  deck.  Three  or  four  minutes 
later  the  offlcer-of-the-day  Lt.  John  Polchak 


[From  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Aug.  16,  1964] 
Navt  Base  Converter  Operating — Salt  Is  Re- 
moved AT  Cost  or  90  Cents  Per  1,000  Gal- 
lons 

(By  Jessie  Buscher) 

Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  Cuba. — Our  Navy 
is  In  Guantanamo  to  stay,  conunented  Rear 
Adm.  John  D.  Bulkeley,  commander  of  the 
Cuban  naval  base. 

Proof  is  the  recent  dedication  of  the  salt 
water  conversion  and  electrical  power  gen- 
eration plant,  and  the  two  additional  instal- 
lations to  be  completed.  The  ultimate  three- 
phase  water  conversion  of  salt  water  into 
fresh  water  will  produce  2.25  million  gallons 
of  water  dally. 

The  cost  of  the  converted  water,  with  only 
the  first  pha*e  producing  530  gallons  per  min- 
ute. Is  approximately  90  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons. The  power  cost  is  less  than  2  cents 
per  kilowatt. 

Total  cost  of  the  completed  three-phase 
water  conversion  and  powerplant  to  the  VS. 
Government  will  be  $9.4  million.  Water  that 
came  from  Communist  Cuba  prior  to  Cuban 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  cutting  it  off  last  Feb- 
ruary was  29  cents  per  1,000  gallons  plus  10 
cents  per  1,000  gallons  for  purification.  When 
the  three  water  evaporators  and  the  power- 
plant  are  in  full  operation  In  December, 
Bulkeley  says  the  cost  per  1,000  gallons  will 
be  considerably  less. 

The  secret  of  the  successful  operation  so 
soon  after  arrival  of  the  Westlnghouse  plant 
on  April  15  was  due  to  "moonlighting"  of 
some  base  employees. 
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Mr.  President,  on  April  30  of  this  year, 
I  was  honored  when  I  was  invited  to  Join 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
James  Carr,  in  the  unveiling  of  an  his- 
toric marker  commemorating  the  first 
salmon  cannery  in  the  United  States. 
The  marker  was  erected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  Au- 
gust 20,  1935. 

In  the  September  1964  issue  of  the 
magazine  Pacific  Fisherman,  a  valued 
trade  Journal,  special  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  salmon  centennial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "One  Hundred  Years  of  Growth 
in  Salmon  Canning,"  from  the  Pacific 
Fisherman,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Om  Hundred  Years  of  Growth  in  Salmon 
Canning 

Salmon  canning  began  100  years  ago.  In 
1864. 

Beginning  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
fishery  enterprises  was  on  the  Sacramento 
River  in  California,  but  almost  immediately 
the  growth  of  the  Industry  ran  north  and 
west  far  beyond  California,  bound  for  its 
eventual  character  as  an  international  in- 
dustry, as  it  is  today. 

In  these  pages  of  an  Issue  dedicated  to 
observance  of  the  Centennial  of  Salmon  Can- 
ning, Pacific  Fisherman  will  look  thought- 
fully at  the  first  100  years  of  a  romantic 
international  Industry — an  Industry  which 
need  not  die  although  it  depends  upon  wild 
things,  bom  in  mountain  streams,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  endless  pastures  of  the  sea,  beyond 
the  sight  and  ken  and  counting  of  men. 

The  Pacific  salmon  Industry  is  harvesting 
its  fish  today  to  a  degree  not  matched  before; 
with  an  intensity  sharpened  by  competition, 
but  the  light  of  science  shows  us  we  are  not 
necessarily  depleting  the  resource,  for  we 
know  so  very  much  more  about  it  than  we 
did  only  a  decade  ago  when  salmon  canning 
was  90  years  old. 

One  had  but  to  read  Dr.  William  P.  Royce's 
article  in  this  Issue  to  know  that  modern 
knowledge  of  the  salmon  assures  other  cen- 
turies, reaching  into  the  futiu-e,  if — 

If  man  has  the  Intelligence  and  ability  to 
control  himself.  Danger  to  salmon  through 
the  first  100  years  has  always  been  rooted 
in  man's  greed  and  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nize that,  properly  used,  the  resource  can  be 
perpetuated. 

Now  man  knows  how  he  may.  and  that 
he  must,  fish  wisely  and  with  individual  and 
International  restraint  and  honesty.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Dr.  Royce  shows,  man  must 
be  willing  to  spend  freely  to  find  the  facts, 
the  ever-varying  facts.  If  soundly  sought 
and  intelligently  applied  these  facts  can 
show  where  to  fish,  how  much  to  take,  and 
when.  In  order  to  maintain  this  magnificent 
resource  at  full  tide. 

It  is  not  enough  for  men  to  understand 
the  fish  and  how  to  catch  them  and  control 
them  wisely.  Those  who  fish  also  must  come 
to  understand  themselves,  and  the  men  of 
countries  other  than  their  own.  They  nuist 
come  to  comprehend  that  control  of  expldi- 
tation  and  greed  is  vital,  and  that  conserva^ 
tlon  of  this  resource  calls  for  self-control, 
by  individuals,  and  by  nations  composed  of 
individuals. 

Thus  as  salmon  canning  enters  its  second 
century  the  problem  Is  not  how  to  catch 
salmon  and  can  It,  but  how  to  harvest  the 
resource  without  impairing  it.  that  salmon 
may  continue  to  serve  mankind  for  centuries 
beyond  today's  horizon. 

This  issue  is  not  a  historical  review,  year 
by  year,  of  a  century.  Nor  is  it  a  study  of 
the  "bad  old  days"  when  salmon  was  a 
primitive  industry  and  the  resource  was  rated 


"inexhaustible."  Those  days  are  part  of  ths 
story,  surely;  and  we  can  learn  from  theuL 
but  they  were  only  the  beginning.  ^"™* 
In  these  we  shall  seek  the  significant  stent 
by  which  salmon  canning  has  grown  for  ita 
first  100  years.  It  has  been  an  exciting  cen- 
tury,  but  the  future  Is  more  so. 

BEGINNINGS     ON     THE     SACRAMENTO 

Even  before  three  men  from  the  State 
of  Maine  started  salmon  canning  on  the 
Sacramento  in  1864,  there  was  a  salmon  In- 
dustry  based  on  salt  on  the  Columbia  River 
Through  the  1840's  there  were  sporadic  ef- 
forts to  utilize  the  salmon  for  trade,  but  It 
appears  that  the  first  commercial  success  wu 
that  of  John  West,  who  began  salting  salm- 
on  at  Westport,  Greg.,  in  1857.  His  ti«^ 
lives  today  In  the  leading  salmon  label  la 
the  United  Kingdom. 

But  salmon  canning  as  such  began  in  1864. 

William  Hiune  emigrated  to  California  in 
1852  from  Maine,  bringing  with  him  a  glllnet 
with  which  he  had  fished  on  the  Kennecbec 
River.  He  came  of  a  line  of  Scottish  salmon 
fishermen,  and  he  made  his  living  fishing  on 
the  Sacramento  until  1856,  when  he  returned 
to  Maine  and  persuaded  his  brother,  George 
W.  Hume,  to  go  to  California  with  him.  In 
1863  George  W.  Hvune  returned  to  Maine 
and  Invited  Andrew  S.  Hapgood.  who  had 
some  experience  in  canning  lobsters,  to  Join 
the  Humes  in  a  salmon  canning  venture  on 
the  Sacramento  at  Washington,  Yolo  Coiuity. 

There  in  1864  the  three  started  canning 
on  a  small  barge — the  first  "floater." 

All  this  is  told  interestingly  and  in  acme 
detail  in  an  article  by  R.  D.  Hume—* 
nephew — which  was  published  in  Pacific 
Fisherman  In  January  1904.  The  article  re- 
mains  to  this  day  the  basic  document  in  the 
history  of  salmon  canning.  In  arranging  for 
It,  Miller  Freeman,  founder  and  publisher  of 
this  Journal,  had  an  artist  draw  a  sketch  at 
the  cannery  in  collaboration  with  R.  D. 
Hume,  who  worked  in  the  original  plant. 
This  sketch,  here  reproduced.  Is  the  only 
known  picture  of  the  first  cannery. 

GROWTH NORTH     AND     WEST 

Salmon  canning  spread  at  a  racing  pace, 
with  the  Humes  In  the  saddle.  By  1866  Wil- 
liam Hume  established  the  second  cannery— 
at  Eagle  Cliff  on  the  Columbia  River  in  Wash- 
ington territory.  P.  J.  McGowan,  grand- 
father of  John  S.  McGowan.  today  president 
of  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods.  Inc.,  was  fishing 
beach  seines  at  Chinook  in  that  year. 

By  1881  there  were  35  canneries  active  on 
the  Columbia  and  their  pack  In  that  year  was 
549,115  full  cases.  The  river  reached  its  all- 
time  peak  pack  in  1883,  when  it  was  629,400 
full  cases,  each  worth  $5 — all  handpacked  in 
handmade  cans. 

From  the  Columbia  River  salmon  canning 
spread  to  the  Fraser  In  1870  with  a  cannery 
at  AnnleviUe.  Just  below  New  Westminster. 

First  cannery  on  Puget  Sound  was  estab- 
lished at  Point  Roberts,  Wash.,  in  1893  by 
A.  E.  Wadhams  of  Portland. 

ALASKA,     CANADA,     AND      COAST 

It  was  in  1878  that  the  first  salmon  can- 
nery was  established  in  Alaska.  Actually 
there  were  two,  but  precedence  Is  usually 
given  to  the  cannery  built  at'Klawock  in 
that  year  by  North  Pacific  Trading  &  Pack- 
ing Co.,  for  this  operation  has  been  con- 
tinuous virtually  every  year  since.  The  other 
1878  entry  was  the  Cutting  Packing  Co.  at 
Sitka,  but  It  operated  only  that  year  and  the 
next. 

The  westward  rush  of  canning  stepped  up 
sharply  about  1888  and  1889  as  expiedltions 
followed  fast  to  the  red  salmon  fisheries  of 
Kodlak  Island,  with  the  result  that  the 
market  was  quickly  glutted.  By  1891  the 
first  Kodlak  consolidation  came  into  being 
and  the  pack  was  put  up  in  half  the  can- 
neries. The  first  Alaska  Packers  Association 
was  formed  with  five  trustees  who  marketed 
the  pack,  and  then  disbanded. 


_^  rears  later  the  name  was  used  again, 

.r?iirS  the  incorporation  of  the  great 

^pT/^lch  IS  still  a  leading  factor  In 

'^«X?B?y  with  its  wealth  of  Red  salmon 
.irSentlon  early,  the  first  cannery  being 
fTt  there  in  1884.  Surprisingly  enough, 
S^ealiy  development  wa*  all  on  the  Nush- 
"^  v^nd  it  was  not  until  1895  that  the  first 
'*^;^  WM  buUt  on  the  Kvlchak,  with  its 
!!!fttr  potential.  Several  of  the  early  plants 
^iSlv  were  established  as  salteries  and 
ffS  converted  to  canning  as  the  productivity 
if  the  location  was  proven. 

(Wth  was  rapid  to  Westward  along  the 
jTy!  -oast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  and  by 
Sa  the  Midnight  sun  Packing  Co  built  a 
i-rmerv  on  Kotzebue  Sound,  above  the  Arc- 
5^circle  Fifty  years  later,  in  1962,  the 
vaiturlng'  floater    Bering    Sea    went    back 

^ivSopment  of  Canada's  Pacific  sahnon 
Jource  centered  on  the  Fraser  River  for  a 
Sle  from  its  start  in  1870,  and  then  In  a 
^  of  leaps,  notably  in  1881,  bounded  up 
the  coast  to  establish  canneries  In  all  the 
Z^  where  Sockeye  were  to  be  had  in  vol- 
nme  The  Skeena  had  a  cannery  by  1877. 
Rivers  Inlet  and  Naas  River  by  1881,  the  year 
of  the  great  expansion. 

A  strange  faith  in  the  abundance  of  salm- 
on and  in  the  ability  of  late  comers,  saw 
establishment  of  canneries  in  almost  every 
ooenlng  In  the  coastline  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
iMton  with  canneries  by  the  dozen  at  such 
u^lkely  points  as  the  Soleduk,  Hoh,  Queets, 
Wash-  and  Necanlcum.  Nehalem,  Nes- 
tucca!'  Slletz,  Yaqulna.  Alsea,  Sluslaw,  Co- 
quille,  Greg.;  and  Sixes,  Klamath,  and 
Noyo  Rivers,  Calif. 

None  of  these  canneries  today  are  active. 
Development  of  highway  transport  along  the 
coast  Ted  to  concentration  of  the  fish  at  the 
larger  centers,  while  later  the  legislative  ef- 
forts of  sport  fishermen  closed  most  of  the 
small  coastal  rivers  to  commercial  fishing, 
which  was  forced  offshore,  with  troUers 
fishing  outside  State  waters. 

ASIA 

Asian  salmon  canning  apparently  began 
in  the  period  following  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  whose  peace  treaty  of  1905  conferred 
greatly  extended  fishing  privileges  to  the 
Japanese.  There  had,  however,  been  one 
canning  venture  as  early  as  1900,  preceded 
by  a  number  of  salmon  salting  and  c\iring 
operations  in  Siberia  for  a  number  of  years. 
By  1917  "Pacific  Fisherman  Yearbook"  was 
able  to  announce  that  there  were  17  can- 
neries—both Japanese  and  Russian— active 
In  Kamchatka  In  1916,  with  a  pack  of  470,000 

cases. 

Number  of  salmon  caught  In  Siberia  in 
that  year  was  reported  as  94,582,000  fish,  of 
which  85,400,000  were  pinks.  Reds  were 
counted  as  3,619.000. 

FoUowlng  World  War  I  and  the  Commu- 
nist revolution.  Increasing  pressure  was 
brought  upon  the  Japanese  operations,  with 
progressive  reduction  by  the  Soviet  in  the 
fishing  and  canning  sites  avaUable  for  lease 
to  Japanese  firms. 

This  growing  opposition  in  Kamchatka  led 
Japanese  enterprisers  to  apply  to  salmon  the 
technique  which  had  been  developed  for 
canning  king  crabs  In  floating  plants;  ven- 
turlng  high  seas  fishing  for  salmon  also. 

Such  operations  proved  spectacularly  suc- 
cessful and  the  nets  of  the  high  seas  glllnet 
fleet  effectively  "corked"  the  inshore  fisheries 
of  the  Japanese  and  Russians  alike.  So  In- 
tense did  this  competition  become  that  the 
Japanese  Government  Intervened  and  or- 
dered an  accommodation  which  would  spare 
the  shore  operators  from  destruction,  while 
at  the  same  time  awarding  corporate  ad- 
vantages to  the  high  seas  operators  whose 
daring  tactics  had  brought  them  victory. 

Now  Japan  was  possessed  of  a  high  sea 
sahnon  fishing  and  canning  fleet,  of  ocean 
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gillnetters  and  factoryshlps — and  of  the 
know-how  of  applying  these  facilities  far 
beyond  the  coastal  waters  of  Kamchatka. 

Where  to  go?  The  answer  was  obvious, 
and  by  the  early  thirties  Japanese  "investi- 
gation" ships  were  probing  along  the  Aleu- 
tian chain  where  the  red  salmon  marshal 
for  their  spawning  run  to  Bristol  Bay,  earth's 
richest  fishery. 

Let  us  leave  the  national  and  geographical 
development  of  salmon  canning  here  for  a 
moment  and  examine  the  technological 
growth  which  accompanied,  and  made  it  pos- 

Salmon  are  a  seasonal  resource,  available 
in  the  fullness  of  size  and  perfection  only 
for  a  short  time  as  they  reach  the  coast  to 
resume  their  fresh  water  existence.  More- 
over, the  fish  are  highly  perishable.  Com- 
bined, these  two  characteristics  put  a  high 
premium  on  the  ability  to  handle  a  year's 
salmon  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,  sometimes 
m  a  few  days. 

Proliferation  of  canneries  and  widest  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  them  proved  an 
uneconomic  answer,  and  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  solution  lay  rather  in  mechanization 
and  the  speed  and  capacity  It  would  make 
possible. 

Canmaklng  perhaps  was  the  first  long 
stride,  followed  by  mechanical  butchering 
through  the  iron  chink — which  60  years 
have  improved,  but  never  replaced.  Then 
came  the  early  forms  of  fillers. 

Second  phase  of  mechanical  improvement 
in  salmon  canning  came  with  a  rushing  pace. 
The  "sanitary"  can  was  Introduced  in  1912; 
vacuum  packing  in  the  early  twenties;  fol- 
lowed by  high-speed  multiple -spindle  filling, 
can-weighing,  and  still  higher  speeds,  even- 
tvially  to  steam-Jet  vacuum  methods,  and 
precision  instruments.  Sterilization  con- 
tinues to  remain  a  batch  process,  challeng- 
ing the  inventor. 

Fishing  has  changed  also,  not  so  much  in 
methods  as  in  the  means  by  which  they  have 
been  employed. 

Salmon  for  canning  today  are  caught  basi- 
cally by  two  methods — glUnets  and  seines. 
True,  some  also  are  taken  by  hook  and 
line — trolling  and  longllning;  and  by  reef 
nets,  but  these  are  minor  methods. 

Gillnets  and  seines  were  among  man's 
earliest  methods  of  fishing,  following  fast 
behind  the  spear  and  weir.  They  have  been 
Improved,  yes;  and  particularly  in  the  last 
decade  or  two  by  synthetic  fibers,  but  basi- 
cally the  methods  are  unchanged  from  those 
employed  when  Christ  sought  His  disciples 
by  Galilee,  and  the  Plcts  and  Scots  caught 
salmon  on  the  Tay  and  Dee 

Two  of  the  most  eflaclent  fo 
fishing — traps  and  wheels — h  ^ 
nated  by  law  and  the  processes 
government.     Merits  of  this   _ 
tlonale  for  its  use.  its  effect  on  the  resource 
and  the  reasons  for  its  extermination,  will 
long  be  debated.     "Pacific  Fishermen"  be- 
lieves, and  here  ventures  once  more  to  de- 
clare, that  traps  and  wheels  had  one  fatal 
fault  which  led  to  their  elimination.    They 
presupposed  an  exclusive  right  of  fishery  at 
a  preferred  location. 

Beside  the  enormous  contribution  of  syn- 
thetic fibers  to  efficiency  In  modem  gUlnet 
and  purse  seine  gear,  motorization  of  vessels 
and  the  application  of  {>ower  to  the  handling 
of  the  gear  itself  have  made  today's  fishing 
highly  efficient.  The  hydraulic  power  block 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  modem 
advance  in  seining,  and  it  finds  application 
in  glUnettlng  also. 

Mounting  efficiency  of  salmon  gear.  In- 
creasing quantities  fished,  and  the  Japanese 
policy  of  Ashing  on  immature  stocks  on  the 
high  seas,  combine  to  make  It  evident  that 
the  future  of  salmon  canning  lies  In  Im- 
proved management  of  the  resource  and  the 
industry  It  sustalnfl,  rather  than  Improved 
harvesting  and  manufacturing  methods. 


of  salmon 
been  ellml- 
iemocratic 
gear,   the   ra- 


The  honest  man  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  Pacific  salmon  fisheries  In  Its  first  100 
years  of  canning  will  readily  admit  that  the 
early  decades  were  marked  by  shameless 
waste  and  ruthless  greed. 

Further,  early  efforts  at  control  were  large- 
ly ineffective,  placing  blind  and  vain  faith 
in  hatcheries,  and  In  the  VS.  Federal  for- 
mula   of   50-60   catch   and   escapement   in 

In  less  than  two  decades,  beginning  Im- 
mediately foUowing  World  War  n.  sahnon 
biology  and  salmon  resource  management 
based  upon  scientific  knowledge  have  come 
a  very  long  way  Indeed. 

Much    of    this    may    be    ascribed    to    the 
standards  set  and  basic  studies  Initiated  by 
the  Fisheries  Research  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waahlngton  College  of  FlBheriea. 
Conceived  In  1946  by  a  group  of  forward- 
looking   salmon   canners,    and  wholly   sup- 
ported for  years  by  the  contributions  of  their 
companies,  this  institute  under  the  direction 
first  of  Dr.  WlUlam  P.  Thompson  and  subse- 
quently of  Dr.  WUllam  F.  Royce,  has  exerted 
profound  influence.     This  has  extended  far 
beyond  Alaska,  where  the  work  haa  largely 
been  conducted,  and  Indeed  has  reached  Into 
aU  salmon-producing  regions  of  the  world. 
The  significant  success  of  the  International 
Pacific      Salmon      nsheries      Commission, 
through  which  Canada  and  the  United  StatM 
control  and  develop  the  Sockeye  and  Pink 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Fraser  River  syst«n 
and  their  boundary  waters,  also  directed  In 
its  beginnings  by  Dr.  WlUlam  F.  Thompeon^ 
has  shown  how  science,  engineering,  capit^ 
investment,   farslghted   administration   and 
an   Intelligent  and  enlightened  flshlng  In- 
dustry can  reverse  decline  and  In  some  cases 
at  least  actually  Improve  upon   condition* 
existing  before  man's  exploitation  of  a  sahn- 
on fishery  began.  ,    t,,.^ 
The  last  10  years  of  salmon  canning  s  wen 
centm-y   have   In   many   respects   been   the 
most  dramatic;  and  surely  from  them  come* 
the  best  light  refiected  Into  the  future. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  brief  review  of 
100  years  of  salmon  canning  we  said  this  WM 
an  international  Industry,  and  such  it  U. 
Ahnost  from  the  first  salmon  canning  in 
1864  the  product  has  moved  in  International 
trade,  notably  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

First  the  United  States,  then  Canada,  Ja- 
pan, and  Russia,  all  have  participated  In  this 
trade,  as  producers  and  exporters;  and  lat- 
terly as  competitors  also  on  the  high  seas  as 
well  as  on  Eastcheap  and  Hudson  Street. 

Not  far  back  we  left  off  tracing  salmon  can- 
ning's geographical  expansion  with  the  Japa- 
nese probing  into  east  Bering  Sea  at  the 
gateway  to  Bristol  Bay  in  the  years  before 
World  War  II.  Firm  American  protest  and 
the  Cordell  Hull  Doctrine  that  the  United 
States  had  a  special  and  unmistakable  In- 
terest in  salmon  spawned  in  Alaska's  streaxns 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  vessels. 
Treaty  of  San  Francisco  brought  peace  fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  and  was  itself  followed 
in  1951  by  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Convention  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  Ratified  In  1963, 
It  entered  into  force  in  1954—10  years  ago. 

The  North  Pacific  Treaty  Is  unique  in  its 
principle  that  (a)  historic  utilization  of  an 
ocean  fishery,  (b)  maintenance  of  wlentlflc 
study  of  the  fishery  to  determine  its  fuU 
productivity,  (c)  administration  In  keeping 
with  scientific  findings  to  sustain  that  pro- 
ductivity, and  (d)  exploitation  by  its  historic 
users  at  the  maximum  level  which  can  be 
sustained  from  year  to  year— creates  a  spe- 
cial Interest  In  the  fishery  on  the  part  of 
historic  users  which  should  be  respected  by 
other  nations. 

The  nations  signatory  to  this  treaty  have 
fished  under  It  for  a  decade,  and  have  car- 
ried out  faithfully  the  obUgatlon  of  scien- 
tific study  of  the  salmon  reeource  on  the 
high  seas. 
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(  ;are  op  the  aged— hos- 
ittal  insurance 

Mr.  AN  PERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17,  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
National  broadcasting  Co.,  I  appeared 
on  the  "To  lay"  show  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  thi  t  health  care  of  the  aged,  with 
special  att<  ntlon  to  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  Go\  emment  program  of  hospital 
insurance    or  the  aged. 

Immedif  tely  after  the  program  was 
concluded,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation lemanded  that  NBC  provide 
equal  time  for  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation 1 3  present  its  side  of  what  ad- 
mittedly i£  a  controversial  issue.  In  the 
interest  of  presenting  both  sides,  the  net- 
work agre  >d  to  have  Dr.  Edward  Annis, 
a  past  pre:  Ident  of  the  American  Medical 
Associatioi  i,  appear  last  Friday  morning. 
He  did  so,  and  was  interviewed  by  Herb 
Kaplow. 

This  iss  le  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
has  been  aefore  the  public  for  several 
3rears;  anc  the  administration's  proposal 
has  been  the  subject  of  rather  severe 
criticism,  >articularly  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medic  il  Association.  I  would  be  the 
last  persoi  i  to  attempt  to  still  the  voices 
of  criticisi  i,  because  such  give  and  take 
Is  essentia  to  our  system  of  government. 
I  feel  equi  lly  as  strongly,  however,  that 
the  critic  sm  sho>uld  be  based  on  the 
facts,  and  that  views  not  be  misrepre- 
sented an<  not  be  so  misstated  that  they 
no  longer  bear  any  similarity  to  the 
truth. 

On  Pri(  ay,  Dr.  Annis  performed  the 
role  of  chJ  ef  spokesman  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  by  continuing  that 
organizati  }n's  cami>aign  of  distortion  of 
the  positi(  n  expressed  by  the  advocates 
of  a  Govt  rnment  plan  of  health  insur- 
ance for  tl  e  aged. 

Dr.  Ann  s  was  high  in  his  praise  of  the 
Kerr-MilL  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  a  ;ed.  It  is  "doing  a  truly  re- 
markable job,"  he  declared. 

That  sti  tement  cannot  be  suppiorted  by 
the  facts. 

Govemc  ir  Brown,  of  California,  whose 
State  receives  almost  one-fourth  of  all 
the  Federi  il  payments  under  medical  as- 


sistance for  the  aged,  writes  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1964,  issue  of  Harper's: 

Designed  to  help  States  pay  medical  ex- 
penses for  their  Indigent  elderly  citizens,  It 
Is  an  acknowledged  failure.  Years  after  Its 
adoption,  only  26  States  have  been  able  to 
Implement  the  act  at  all.  Of  those,  six 
spent  89  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  avail- 
able under  Kerr-MlUs — and  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  I,  who  spend  most  of  that  money, 
are  equally  and  blpartlsanly  unhappy  with 
the  results.  In  California,  we  knew  before 
the  bill  passed  that  the  program  would  fall 
short  of  Its  goal.  Most  other  Governors 
knew   It,    too. 

While  by  July,  34  States  had  imple- 
mented the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program — MAA — the  situation  is 
exactly  as  Governor  Brown  described  it. 
In  July,  the  most  recent  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia were  spending  51.7  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  payment  for  this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port for  July  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  exhibit 
1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Dr.  Annis  also  said 
aged  persons  "need  not  be  destitute," 
in  order  to  receive  help  under  MAA. 
That  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  1960. 
in  passing  the  Kerr-Mills  law;  but  it 
has  not  worked  that  way  in  practice. 

Mr.  President,  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  situation  was  presented  in  the  supple- 
mental views  published  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  report  on  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1964.  I 
read  this  excerpt : 

The  medical  assistance  available  in  most 
States  Is  Inadequate,  and  the  care  provided 
is  frequently  of  poor  quality.  Even  as  relief 
to  the  destitute,  the  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  programs  have  been  far  less  effec- 
tive than  was  hoped.  Few  States  have  been 
both  willing  and  able  to  finance  reasonably 
adequate  health  care  for  even  the  very  poor, 
let  alone  those  who  are  somewhat  better 
off — the  so-called  medically  indigent,  for 
whom  the  MAA  program  was  designed. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  people  who  have  been 
partially  helped  by  MAA  are  persons  who 
could  mee'&the  means  tests  of  the  regular  old- 
age  assistance  program.  These  people  are  not 
only  medically  indigent;  they  are  indigent 
for  any  and  all  piorposes,  by  any  decent 
standud. 

During  the  interview,  reference  was 
made  to  a  speech  which  I  delivered  last 
March  12  before  the  Kentucky  State 
Legislature.  Dr.  Annis  said  I  had  not 
checked  the  facts  which  I  presented  in 
that  speech.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  Kentucky  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
I  gave  that  speech,  no  one  challenged 
my  statistics — at  least,  no  one  I  heard 
of — until  Dr.  Annis  made  his  charge  last 
Friday.  The  unfortunate  conditions 
that  applied  last  March  still  hold  true 
today.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed 
is  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
campaign  has  grown  more  virulent  as  the 
showdown  on  health  insurance  for  the 


aged  has  drawn  closer.    I  am  not  sup. 
prised. 

What  I  do  find  surprising  is  Dr.  An- 
nis' statement  that  imder  the  Kerr-MlUg 
program,  in  Kentucky  an  elderly  coutfe 
can  live  in  a  home  worth  $50,000  and 
still  can  receive  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged.  It  is  true  that  an  aged  per- 
son's homestead  is  not  involved  in  the 
eligibility  test  for  the  MAA,  in  Kentucky 
But  the  ironic  thing  is  that  Dr.  Annla 
attacks  the  administration's  health  care 
proposal  because  he  says  it  would  help 
rich  people.  If  someone  in  Kentucky  is 
improperly  getting  Federal  help  because 
he  is  medically  indigent  and  Is  living  in 
a  $50,000  home.  Dr.  Armis  should  let  the 
proper  oflBcials  know  about  it. 

Dr.  Annis  dredged  up  an  old  American 
Medical  Association  charge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, because  it  favors  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  through  social  security,  is 
not  telling  the  States  of  the  benefits  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  program.  That  Is  not 
the  truth. 

The  Department  clearly  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  the  States  in  implement- 
ing the  enabling  legislation.  All  avail- 
able evidence  indicates  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  accepted  and  fulfilled  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
are  substantive,  and  caimot  be  overcome 
by  zealous  promotion. 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Department  to  facilitate  implementation 
and  administration  of  MAA  plans  is  a 
series  of  State  letters  which  are  regularly 
forv^'arded  to  State  agencies  administer- 
ing public  assistance  programs.  AH 
these  items  date  back  to  the  inception 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  and  they 
typify  the  strong  and  legitimate  encour- 
agement supplied  in  support  of  the  MAA 
program. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  President,  as  long 
ago  as  August  1963,  Dr.  Annis  was  blam- 
ing Governors  and  State  public  welfare 
directors — not  Federal  officials — for  im- 
peding implementation  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Ellen  Winston.  Commissioner 
of  Welfare,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  Dr.  Annis, 
and  his  reply,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  ex- 
hibit 3.  This  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence demonstrates  the  inconsistency  of 
Dr.  Annis'  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
while  Dr.  Annis  is  entitled  to  express 
criticism  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal or  of  the  conclusions  of  a  congres- 
sional committee,  he  has  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  fairness  and  decency  by  im- 
punging  the  motives  of  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Kaplow  about  figures  presented  by  the 
McNamara  committee.  Dr.  Annis  said: 

I  could  have  written  Senator  McNamaba's 
report  before  he  ever  had  his  committee  ac- 
tion. No  one  is  ever  surprised  with  what  he 
finds.    He  knows  ahead  of  time  what  be"! 


oolng  to  report.     He's  been  doing  this  for  a 
Simber  of  years. 

The  work  of  the  committee  under  the 
cpStor  from  Michigan  and  his  efifori^s 
^^Srman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Seaff^  Sie  Elderly,  of  the  Special 
SmSttee  on  the  Aging,  have  been  ex- 
Sy  favorable  and  have  been  evi- 
denied  during  public  hearings  at  which 
Slides  of  the  issue  have  been  fully 
^pnted  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
rfsuppori^r  of  the  administration's 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  aged 
Sit  he  has  never  let  this  f  eelmg  outweigh 
his  sense  of  fairness. 

Dr.  Annis  further  stated: 

•me  only  thing  I  can  tell  you  Is  that  when 
McNama«a's  report  came  out  a  year  ago,  the 
5««illchalrman  of  the  committee  decried 
the  negative  character  of  the  report. 

He  was  referring  to  the  individual 
views  of  Senator  Smathkrs,  as  published 
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in  the  October  1963  report  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Florida^-and  this 
is  his  complete  statement — stated: 

WhUe  I  regret  the  negative  tone  of  this 
report,  I  believe  It  provides  valiiable  Informa- 
tion on  the  operation  of  the  MAA  program. 
Its  weaknesses,  and  the  needs  for  Its  im- 
provement. Unless  and  untU  another  Fed- 
eral program  Is  enacted,  MAA  offers  the  most 
practical  means  available  to  assist  senior 
citizens  with  their  medical  problems.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  Congress  to  correct  the 
weakness  revealed  by  this  report  and  make 
MAA  a  more  effective  Instrument  in  achiev- 
ing this  Important  objective. 

That  Is  a  long  way  from  decrying  a  re- 
port by  one  of  his  subcommittees,  and,  in 
fact,  shows  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  recognizes  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

Dr.  Armis  also  declared  that  the  aged 
can  protect  ttiemselves,  and  are  doing  so, 

ExmniT  1 


through  private  health-insurance  plana. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  would  not  be 
laboring  in  conference  to  produce  such 
protection  through  a  contributMy  pay- 
roll program. 

The  truth  was  more  accurately  re- 
flected by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts "65",  when  he  said: 

The  early  enthusiasm  for  a  65  plan  as  a 
means  to  combat  Federal  intervention  Is  very 
rapidly  subsiding  as  companies  begin  to 
realize  the  extent  of  their  financial  Involve- 
ment. We  are  stlU  a  business  which  cannot 
function  as  a  private  social-relief  association. 

_Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  debate  over 
health  care  for  the  aged  will  be  ended 
this  week  by  enactment  of  a  Government 
plan  that,  together  with  other  public  and 
private  programs,  will  assure  the  elderly 
the  care  they  require  and  the  means  to 
pay  for  it. 


Report  on  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA):  Vendor  payments  and  recipients,  July  1964 


Total  payments 


State 


Total - 


KewYork 

Calitomia 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania.. 
Washington — 
New  Jersey  — 
Connecticut.-. 

Oregon 

Illinois* 

Iowa. 


Amount 


1  $36, 264, 602 


Kansas 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota. 
Maryland '  — 
Utah. 


Percent  of 

national 

total 


100.0 


Kentucky » 

District  of  Columbia- 
Hawaii* -  - 

Florida* --- 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma' 

Arkansas -- 

Virginia. 

Puerto  Rico -- 

Nebraska 

Maine* 

Alaba  "a --• 

West  Virginia. -. 

Loulflana 

South  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont' 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming.  - - 

Virgin  Islands -- 

Guam ' 


»  10.  ii67, 190 
8, 523, 737 
>  4, 408. 376 
2. 030,  713 
1, 661, 070 
1, 423, 505 
»  1,219,618 
»  1, 183, 322 
649,562 
642,694 
451.808 
I  344,840 
285.114 
,  257, 297 
1 257, 084 
J  255, 527 
252, 778 
233, 549 
223,768 
210.977 
191,545 
188,912 
164.041 
136, 344 
124,  746 
103, 374 
97,036 
93,380 
72,708 
52,808 
42.  226 
3S.  515 
31,177 
27.  186 
10,080 
5.  737 
4.973 
2,276 


Average 

payment  r>er 

recipient 


$195. 35 


Federal  share  of  payments 


Matching 
percent 


Amount 


$18,  527, 483 


29.4 

23.6 

1Z2 

6.6 

4.3 

19 

3.4 

3.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.3 


(•) 
(«) 
(») 
(•) 


311.68 
290.89 
163.41 
368.68 
198.00 
143.35 
233.38 
183.95 
146.16 
402.59 

81.89 
146.55 
137. 67 

47.37 
221.82 

25.  C9 
117.52 

35.81 
286.15 
393.61 
374.84 

49.16 

161.46 
48.87 

103.96 
32.74 

602.71 

274.65 

285.13 
17.76 

143.14 

125. 06 
34.72 

183.69 
56.95 

Q) 
29.96 
17.51 


50.00 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

57.63 

56.63 

67.43 

56.42 

73.03 

60.00 

62. 28 

75.27 

50.00 

50.00 

60.69 

75.53 

65.65 

80.00 

65.05 

60.00 

65.10 

66.65 

78.29 

71.76 

73.  4fi 

80.00 

66.38 

64.75 

68.87 

50.00 

50.00 

60.00 


Percent  of 

national 

total 


100.0 


Recipients 


Number 


5. 308,  520 
4,261,868 
2, 155, 044 
1, 015, 356 
780,535 
711,752 
605, 710 
590,926 
274,  781 
271, 347 
260, 377 
188,792 
192,252 
125.929 
185,947 
123, 182 
157,430 
175.792 
111.884 
106,488 
116,  249 
142, 685 
107, 693 
109, 075 
81, 147 
51,687 
53,467 
61,304 
66,923 
37. 895 
31,019 
26.812 
17,578 
17,603 
6.942 
2,868 
2.  4Sr. 
1.138 


'  186, 641 


28.7 
23.0 
11.6 
6.6 
4.2 
3.8 
3.3 
3.2 
1.6 
L6 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 
.7 
1.0 
.7 
.8 
.« 
.« 
.« 
.6 
.8 
•.« 
.« 
.4 
.S 
.3 
.3 

'  :l 

.3 

.1 
.1 

.1 


Percent  of 

national 

total 


loao 


(•) 
(•) 
(') 


34.225 
29,302 
26,978 
6.808 
7,884 
9.930 
5,226 
6.433 
3.760 
1,348 
5,517 
2,353 
2.071 
5,432 
« 1,159 
10,184 
2,151 
6,621 
782 
536 
511 
3.843 
1,016 
2,790 
1,200 
3.157 
161 
340 
255 
2,973 
295 
268 
898 
148 
177 
13 
IM 
130 


Number  per 

1,000  aged 

populsitioD ' 


«13.9 


18.4 
15.8 
14.5 
3.0 
4.2 
6.3 
2.8 
3.6 
2.0 
.7 
3.0 
1.3 
1.1 
2.0 
.6 
6.5 
1.2 
3.6 
.4 
.3 
.3 
2.1 
.6 
1.5 
.6 
1.7 
.1 
.3 
.1 
1.6 
.2 
.1 
.S 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 


(•) 


18.8 
10.0 
46.4 

8.0 
6.7 
33.8 
8.5 
24.7 
18.8 
1.3 
16.2 
0.3 
32.0 
14.2 
10.3 
41.1 
32.1 
21.3 
10.0 
15.3 
.7 
U.8 
3.8 
13.5 
3.8 
23.2 
.0 
3.1 
.0 
16.3 
1.1 
1.6 
12.5 
3.3 
2.S 
.4 
83.0 
130.0 


1  Based  on  civilian  population  aged  65  and  over  estimated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census 

"  "inclmii  m'^ney  payments  to  recipients  not  subject  to  Federal  '?^tchlng.  Con^U- 
i»i»    «i47n-  Kan<!M    $11  462-   Maryland.  $9,164;  Massachusetts,  $98,287,  Minnesoia, 
Sl'oa^-New  jl?4^'  M   98^  New  York,  $60,159;  North  Dakota,  $2,467. 
*^'taciudL  in^^kno;irnumber  of  "persons  who  rejieived  money  payments  only. 

TffiTn^^I^tstKT^irt^^bll'^^A^^^^^^^^^^  not  making  MAA 

payments  is  10.3  per  1,000  aged  persons. 


«  Represents  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  segment  of  program  for  aid  to  the  aged 
blind,  or  disabled  and  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

»  Less  than  0.05  percent.  „       .   ,     » 

'  Average  payment  not  computed  on  fewer  than  50  recipients. 

•  Data  for  March;  later  data  not  available. 

Source:  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Welfare  AdminlstraUon. 
Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Division  of  Program  Statistics  and  Analysis. 


Exhibit  2 

HOSPn-AL   INSTJHANCK    FOE   THI   ACKD 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Andebson 
at  Kentucky  General  Assembly.  Frankfort. 
Ky..  Mar.    12.    1964) 

I  consider  It  a  prlvUege  to  be  Invited  to 
address  the  general  assembly  on  the  Issue  of 
health  care  for  the  aged.  It  Is  an  Issue  which 
has  generated  much  attention — and.  regret- 
tably, more  heat  than  light.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  seeking  to  hear  both  sides 


of  this  controversy.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once 
said  "that  the  ultimate  good  desired  Id  bet- 
ter reached  by  free  trade  in  ideas,  that  the 
best  test  of  truth  is  in  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  itself  accepted  In  the  com- 
petition of  the  market."  I  agree  that  these 
pubUc  social  questions  shovild  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  public  debate. 

And  I  agree  with  Dr.  Annis,  who  declared 
from  this  same  rostrum  that  no  one  should 
be  denied  medical  care  becatise  of  InabUlty 
to  pay.   TW«  debate— which  has  been  under- 


way for  more  than  a  decade — ^has  narrowed 
to  the  point  where  the  central  issue  Is  not 
whether  the  aged  are  provided  with  the 
health  care  they  need— although  that  is  a 
serlotis  concern.  Nor  Is  the  Issue  whether 
many  of  them  lack  the  ability  to  pay  for  that 
care — althotigh  large  numbers  do.  At  issue 
Is  how  the  cost  of  this  service  la  to  be  met 
most  effectively.  And  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  Is  whether  we  can  prevent  poverty 
or  whether  we  must  svirrender  and  deal  with 
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doubt,  the 
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lion  In 
extreme 
much  as  1 
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aged — are 
And  next 
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hospital 
tually  even 
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It  occxxrs.    A  look  at  the  past 
need  not  siirrender. 

Z  was  the  administrator  of 

'  relfare  program  in  New  Mexico. 

what,  if  anything,  could 

provide  a  decent  level  of  life  for 

who  could  no  longer  work — and 

his  without  interfering  with  the 

work  and  earn  and  save.    Under 

of  Franklin  Booeevelt,  social 

developed  to  assure  people  of  a 

Iticome  in  old  age  sxifflclent  for 

and  shelter.    A  bcuic  part  of 

to  assure  these  necessities  of  life 

aged — not  Just  the  Impoverished 

as  not  to  discourage 

work.    The   object   was   to   en- 

to  add  private  resources  on 

social  security  benefit.    It  has 

way  because  throughout  the 

^scial  security,  life  lns\u%nce  and 

Insurance   have    grown    tre- 

md  employee  benefits  such  as  the 

Workers'  plan  have  helped  make 

life  in  old  age.    We  who  backed 

are  proud  of  that  fact. 
the  few  critics  of  social  security 
recognise  that  this  cooperative 
'  Government  and  private  effort 
admirably  to  assist  the  aged, 
years,  since  the  creation  of  the 
Security  Act,  I  have  felt  a 
of  satisfaction  as  Congress  has 
to  people  on  the  farm  and 
has  added  the  permanently 
their  dependents,  and  has  Im- 
I  watch  with  regret  as  the 
Ijledical  Association  originally  op- 
security  coverage  for  the  perma- 
led.     Congress  nonetheless  acted 
the  disabled,  and  the  physicians 
in   making   this    program 
The    AMA   also    oppoees    social 
for  physicians,  leaving  this 
1 1rtually  the  only  one  uncovered — 
are  many  physicians  who  do 
inclusion  of  their  profession  under 
I  lec\irtty  Act.     Lawyers,  engineers. 
and  accountants  are  In; 
stay  out. 
majority  of  the  aged  are  able  to 
day-to-day  living  expenses,  of 
the  help  of  social  sectirlty  and 
retirement      resources.     No 
fact  that  in  the  year  1962  social 
paying  benefits  of  over  $230  mil- 
ls the  primary  reason  that 
in  old  age  has  declined  as 
has.     Some  213,000  aged  Ken- 
than    70    percent    of    your 
lecelving  social  security  benefits. 
January  1,309,000  Kentucklans  will 
over.     If  the  administration's 
program  Is  enacted,  vlr- 
one  of  them  would  be  eligible  for 


Social 


c(  vo^ge 
gr  >upe, 

aid 
ben  tfits 


cooperated 


CO'  erage 


ai  :hitect8, 
dc:tors  i 


there  remains  a  problem  threat- 

that  Is  very  similar  to  the  one 

us  in  1935.     This  problem 

costs — costs  which  today  repre- 

serious  remaining  gap  In  the 

8  icurlty  of  moet  older  people,  and 

or  single  reason  that  older  people 

to  the  meager  level  of  old-age 


health 


(6 


fact  Is  that  older  people  gen- 
afford  the  cost  of  reasonably 
insurance — Insurance  that 
about  $4£0  a  year  even  under 
plans,  which  are  operated  on 
basis.     Neither  can  they  afford 
tl.OOO  in  health  costs  they  may 
1  a  year  In  which  they  are  hoe- 
^d  the  older  person  can  expect 
trips  to  the  hospital  after  age 
nost  older  people  are  faced  with 
that   serious,    and    expensive, 
wipe    out    their    savings   and 
to  become  dependent  upon  chll- 


We  are  engaged  in  a  war  on  poverty.  Our 
President  is  leading  it,  and  I  am  glad  to 
march  in  the  ranks.  But  stirely  there  Is 
much  that  can  be  done  now  so  that  we  need 
not  have  to  fight  this  war  forever.  We  must 
prevent  poverty.  The  challenge  today  Is  to 
keep  from  losing  the  Income  protection  that 
was  hard  won  in  the  1930's  because  of  the 
rising  costs  of  health  care  In  the  1960'b. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  and  similar  legislation  is  not  to  provide 
care  that  people  are  not  now  receiving,  al- 
though many  aged  are  deprived  of  adequate 
care.  The  aim  Is  to  give  the  aged  some  pro- 
tection against  the  dread — and  the  actual- 
ity—of  becoming  destitute  or  dependent  as 
a  result  of  the  costs  of  major  Illness.  I  say 
this  because  the  hope  behind  the  original 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  was — In  the  words  of 
the  Supreme  Court — "to  save  men  and  women 
from  the  rigors  of  the  poorhouse  as  well  as 
from  the  havmtlng  fear  that  such  a  lot  awaits 
them  when  Jotirney's  end  is  near." 

It  Is  rare  that  anyone  In  critical  condition 
must  go  without  care  because  he  cannot  af- 
ford it.  But  It  Is  considerably  less  likely 
that  a  poor  person  would  get  the  kind  of  care 
that  would  treat  chronic  disease  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  acute. 

If,  in  order  to  obtain  the  medical  care  they 
need,  old  people  must  exhaust  their  savings 
or  sell  their  homes — if  they  must  turn  to 
their  children  for  help — if  they  must  con- 
template the  possibility  of  Jeopardizing  their 
grandchildren's  chances  for  an  education — 
If  after  a  lifetime  of  self-support  they  must 
ask  for  charity — if  they  must  do  any  of  these 
things,  then  surely  some  of  the  aged  will 
postpone  the  trip  to  the  hospital  or  the  visit 
to  the  doctor,  hoping  for  a  miracle,  hoping 
the  pain  will  somehow  go  away — hoping, 
while  the  minor  Illness  turns  into  a  major 
one.  Postponement  in  seeking  medical  care 
often  Is  costly  In  dollars.  But  the  toll  In 
suffering  Is  even  more  costly. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  care  Is  not 
as  readily  available  to  the  aged  without  swle- 
quate  funds  as  some  would  have  you  believe. 

The  Texas  Research  League,  which  Is 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  found  21,451  cases — that  Is,  8%  percent 
of  the  Texas  public  assistance  caseload — 
with  medical  needs  not  being  met  in  1961. 

An  Illinois  Congressman  surveyed  Chicago 
physicians  last  fall  and  got  replies  from  970. 
Some  36  percent  reported  that  they  had  aged 
patients  who  declined  to  go  to  hospitals  be- 
cause either  they  could  not  afford  the  care  or 
would  have  to  go  on  welfare. 

Only  18  percent  of  the  aged  In  Kentucky 
hospitalized  under  Kerr-Mllls  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  have  stayed  beyond  10  days. 
Yet  nationally  about  half  of  the  aged  who  go 
to  the  hospital  stay  longer  than  10  days.  It 
is  a  matter  of  concern  that  patients  may  be 
discharged  although  still  in  need  of  hospital 
care. 

And  too  often  aged  persons  are  hospital- 
ized In  mental  Institutions  not  because  they 
need  psychiatric  care,  but  because  financial 
barriers  have  prevented  them  from  getting 
the  medical  care  they  need  In  general  hos- 
pitals. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  let  me  read 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey  mental 
hospital  superintendent  announcing  that 
his  institution  could  no  longer  admit  bed- 
ridden patients,  mainly  the  aged.  This 
physician  declared: 

"These  patients  belong  In  general  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  homes.  I  know  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  chronic  patients  tn  acute 
beds.  But  it  Is  no  solution  to  label  them  'In- 
sane' and  send  them  to  an  understaffed,  over- 
crowded psychiatric  institution." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  relief  from  financial  worry  provided  in 
a  social  security  hospital  Instu-ance  pro- 
gram would  contribute  significantly — in  a 
way  that  no  means  test  public  welfare  pro- 
gram ever  could — ^to  making  needed  health 
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services  available  at  the  time  ther  ». 
needed,  to  many  who  are  too  proud  to  S 
for  charity,  and  too  reluctant  to  h»JH 
their  chUdren.  '"*'*« 

Prevention  of  poverty  requires  a  drwim, 
which  will  aid  not  only  the  very  poor  iSS 
the  elderly  meet  their  health  costs  bBTS 
the  many  of  modest  income,  "n^  JSh 
among  the  aged — ^whom  some  contend  ttl 
social  seciu^ty  insurance  proposal  wotSJ 
unjustly  help — are  rare.  Only  about  8  Mtw 
cent  of  the  aged  have  incomes  of  liooool 
year  or  more,  and  they  already  recelv«*B» 
substantial  income  tax  deductions  for  aSi 
medical  bills.  *" 

Some  persons  concerned  about  this  prob. 
lem  saw  In  the  Kerr-Mills  program  the  iWn 
tlon  to  aiding  the  great  majority  of  the 
aged — the  middle-income  aged— with  their 
health  costs.  The  late  Senator  Kerr,  who 
sat  beside  me  in  the  Senate,  visualized  ja 
1960  that  some  10  million  aged  not  on 
old-age  assistance  would  become  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  his  bill.  That  hu 
not  come  about  nor  are  we  close  to  achlevini 

It  seems  virtually  Impossible  for  all  the 
States  to  meet  the  costs  of  a  plan  of  that 
scope  and  provide  meaningful  benefit!  tad 
at  the  same  time  pay  for  all  the  other  thlngg 
you  must  do.  I  say  that  becaiise  Kentuckr 
Is  like  New  Mexico  and  every  other  State. 
You  are  spending  more  for  education,  mow 
for  highways,  more  for  parks  and  for  la- 
diistrlal  development. 

Last  November  21,  representatives  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Association  testlfled 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee In  Washington  that  by  July  1,  1966,  Eea- 
tucky  would  have  a  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  program  covering  hospltalteatlaa 
for  21  days,  and  other  liberalizations  with 
more  reasonable  standards  of  eligibility. 
Such  a  program  would  cost  about  $40  million 
a  year  In  Kentucky,  and  the  State  would 
have  to  put  up  $10  million  of  that  cost.  Ton 
have  rejected  that  program  because  of  ita 
costs. 

Kentucky,  however,  is  to  be  commended 
for  being  one  of  the  first  States  to  imple- 
ment the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  And  I  do  not 
think  I  am  imposing  on  your  kindness  la 
having  me  here  when  I  say  that  what  you 
have  done  Is  imply  not  enough.  I  compli- 
ment you  on  what  has  been  done  and  know 
that  It  Is  as  much  as  you  can  do  in  the  face 
of  other  demands  on  the  State  treasiuy. 

I  understand  that  the  record  budget  ytm 
have  approved  for  the  next  biennlum  pro- 
vides only  enough  medical  care  funds  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  medical  can 
benefits.  But  even  if  Kentucky's  funds  for 
welfare  could  be  Increased,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  where  these  funds  should  go— 
whether  eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
should  be  Increased  or  whether  it  might  be 
better  to  provide  somewhat  more  liberal 
cash  payments  for  the  indigent  who  now, 
in  Kentucky  as  in  many  other  States,  must 
get  along  on  a  very  meager  budget. 

You  know  far  better  than  I  that  the 
Kentucky  medical  assistance  program  muct 
keep  benefits  low  to  stay  within  available 
funds.  Hospital  care  beyond  10  days  per 
admission  is  not  covered.  The  goal  of  youi 
legislation,  then,  of  removing  the  fear  that 
the  aged  person  who  becomes  hospitalized 
and  has  low  income  will  not  be  forced  to 
lose  his  home  or  liquidate  his  life  Insurance, 
falls  far  short  of  being  met.  When  the 
patient  m\ist  be  hospitalized  beyond  10  days 
the  hospital  has  no  other  recourse  but  to 
use  all  means  within  its  power  to  obtain 
payment  from  the  patient.  The  State  may 
not  apply  a  lien  against  the  patient's  assets 
to  recover  its  welfare  payment;  but  if  the 
State  welfare  payments  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  care,  what  can  the  provider  of  costly  serv- 
ices do?  The  hospitals  are  as  much  ths 
victim  of  this  system  as  the  impoverishad 
aged. 
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.»..«  sre  the  victims  because  the  coat  of 
w^!L  ttiey  are  providing  the  welfare  re- 
♦".^iTnot  being  fully  met.  and  they 
^^JuJi  S2whe«  to  make  up  the  differ- 
^  Tl^Blators  you  have  had  to  face 
^Urr^iem  and  you  wlU  continue  to  con- 
^f  U  uSil^  ^^"°^^  P~8ram  is  instl- 
?^  Under  the  social  security  approach, 
SJhospltals  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
!^t  orSS^Bcrvices.  and  this  would  relieve 
Sm  of  »  burden  they  should  not  be  com- 

'^ifo^tSTias  discussed  in  some  detail 
n^Jhe  flSr  ot  the  Senate  of  the  United 
2?*i2  in  1962.  In  the  course  of  that  debate, 
^^at  majority  of  Senators  came  to  the 
i^iSent  that  Kerr-Mllls  legislation  would 
Sivjace  to  meet  the  problem.  John  Soti- 
«;v  CooPXB  joined  with  me  and  almost,  but 
I^oulte  half  of  the  Senators  In  voting 
to  the  social  security  hospital  Insurance  bill, 
itonv  others  Including  Thruston  Morton. 
Jtrored  other  means— tax  credits  and  such— 
t«\^^  the  problem.  But  the  great  majority 
SSnteed  that  the  Kerr-Mllls  legislation 
JJ^Tnot  enough.  Since  1962.  the  social  se- 
ruritv  supporters  In  the  Senate  have  not 
SSnlshed  m  number.  They  have  Increased 
aTthedeflclencles  and  problems  In  present 
uw  have  been  more  widely  recognized. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue,  although  my 
n«rtv  has  vigorously  worked  for  enactment 
rf  a  social  security  hospital  Insm-ance  pro- 
Zgni  Last  November,  a  bipartisan  group 
S  distinguished  physicians,  educators,  and 
insurance  executives  recommended  a  con- 
tributory payroll  plan  to  finance  such  insur- 
SosSe  committee  was  headed  by  Arthur 
Plemmlng,  President  Elsenhower's  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Some  9  mUllon  of  the  aged  have  health  in- 
surance of  one  type  or  another.  But  it 
should  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  half 
of  the  aged  have  adequate  health  Insurance 
coverage.  A  large  body  of  evidence  shows 
that  the  limited  financial  capacity  of  large 
numbers  of  the  aged  has  resulted  in  their 
purchase  of  policies  they  can  afford  and  not 
what  they  really  need  to  cover  the  large  ex- 
nenses  they  may  face.  All  too  often  the  In- 
iurance  Is  costly  yet  still  does  not  protect 
against  bankrupting  costs.  The  bitter  Irony 
la  that  many  of  those  who  are  insiu-ed  even- 
tually have  to  resort  to  old-age  assistance 
because,  despite  their  insurance,  medical 
costs  have  wiped  them  out. 

A  special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  In- 
tends to  investigate  this  situation  in  the  next 
month  or  so.  I  think  its  members  wUl  find 
more  evidence  of  just  how  difficult  it  is  for 
private  Insurance  to  do  the  job  on  its  own. 

Blue  Cross  has  been  one  of  the  more  re- 
sponsible organizations  in  the  effort  to  do 
something  to  protect  the  aged.  But  Blue 
Cross,  too,  runs  up  against  sharply  rising 
hospital  costs  and  the  attendant  necessity 
to  Increase  premiums. 

In  New  York,  some  7V4  mUllon  Blue  Cross 
subscribers  would  be  affected  by  a  25-percent 
average  Increase  In  rates  proposed  earlier 
this  month.  The  most  palnfiil  part  of  that 
announcement  was  that  under  a  proposed 
new  rating  system  some  groups  of  subscrib- 
ers with  records  of  unusually  high  use  of 
hospital  service  would  receive  a  maximum 
rate  Increase  of  40  percent.  These  groups — 
It  was  explained— are  largely  composed  of 
women  and  the  older  age  groups. 

In  neighboring  Illinois,  the  Blue  Cross  an- 
nounced last  fall  that  It  was  cutting  bene- 
fits for  individuals — ^primarily  the  aged — 25 
percent  rather  than  raise  premlunis.  But 
the  effect  Is  the  same — ^less  protection  for 
more  money. 

Here  in  Kentucky — where  room  and  board 
rates  for  a  two-bed  hospital  room  in  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  Louisville  and  Lexing- 
ton are  In  the  neighborhood  of  $19  a  day — 
Blue  Cross'  program  for  the  aged  pays  $12  a 
day.  That  helps,  but  those  Indenuilty  bene- 
fits always  lag  behind  actual  charges.  It 
leaves  a  protection  gap  for  the  aged.         ^^ 


Another  aspect  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
national  average  expense  per  day  of  hospital 
care— not  counting  physicians'  or  surgeons 
fees — has  increased  400  percent  since  1946, 
and  Is  now  nearlng  $40  a  day. 

The  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  campaign  In 
October  1962,  to  enroll  more  of  the  aged  In 
Kentucky,  resulted  In  an  extension  of  pro- 
tection to  only  slightly  over  five-eighths  of 
1  percent  of  Kentucklans  over  65.     That  is 
one  measure  of  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem   facing    private    and    group    Insurance. 
Moderately   good    Insurance   Is    beyond    the 
reach  of  large  nvimbers  of  aged  Americans. 
There  must  be  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 
And  there  Is.    It  is  to  provide  basic  hos- 
pital  and  skilled  nvirslng  home   protection 
through  social  seciu'lty  as  embodied  In  the 
King-Anderson   bill.    Briefly,   the   bill   pro- 
vides these  benefits  for  virtually  all  the  aged: 
Inpatient  hospital  services  for  up  to  either 
45  days  with  no  deductible;  90  days  with  a 
deductible  of  $10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days; 
or  180  days  with  a  deductible  equal  to  about 
$92.60. 

Up  to  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
services  affiliated  with  hospitals  after  trans- 
fer from  a  hospital. 

Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services, 
with  a  $20  deductible. 

And  also  up  to  240  visits  per  year  by  a 
therapist  or  visiting  nurse  to  the  patient's 
home  of  a  patient  xmder  a  physician's  care. 
This  approach — ^recommended  by  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson — 
would  not  cover  physicians'  or  surgeons'  fees. 
But  the  fact  that  the  costly,  unpredictable 
part  of  the  total  medical  bill— the  hospital 
portion — would  be  covered  vmder  the  Gtov- 
emment  plan  means  that  private  Insvirance 
could  provide  coverage  on  doctors'  charges. 
When  present  health  Insurance  of  the  aged 
Is  so  clearly  Inadequate — much  of  it  cover- 
ing less  than  20  percent  of  medical  costs — I, 
and  others  In  the  Insurance  field,  see  a  large 
market  for  health  Insurance  sold  to  supple- 
ment the  social  security  plan. 

Indeed,  one  nationally  known  Insurance 
company  testlfled  In  favor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's plan,  and  others  are  very  much  In- 
terested In  the  possibilities  It  presents  for 
new  markets. 

The  widely  discussed  arrangements  for 
pooling  of  insurance  company  resources  to 
provide  Insurance  to  the  aged  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  have  emphasized  major  medical  ex- 
pense policies  which  would  supplement  the 
social  security  plan.  The  King-Anderson 
bin  specifically  encourages  this  cooperative 
effort  between  the  private  and  public  sectors 
to  solve  an  urgent  national  problem.  It  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  very  nature  of  our 
American  system. 

Let  me  contrast  this  with  what  would 
happen  tmder  a  brotid  coverage  means  test 
program — an  expanded  Kerr-Mllls.  A  per- 
son with,  say,  $2,000  to  $2,400  a  year  Income 
and  supporting  himself  would  be  foolish  to 
buy  private  Insurance  If,  upon  becoming  111, 
he  could  rely  on  the  State  to  take  care  of 
him.  A  person  who  could  receive  $2,500  In 
Income  would  seek  to  avoid  the  last  $100  If 
he  could  be  eligible  for  assistance  only  If 
his  Income  were  $2,400.  He  would  seek  to 
divest  himself  of  assets,  waive  benefits,  per- 
haps to  reduce  his  mine  workers'  pension. 
This  Is  the  dilemma  of  the  means  test.  It  Is 
the  dilemma  that  Is  solved  only  through  so- 
cial security. 

As  an  Insurance  man,  too,  I  have  been 
much  concerned  with  the  system  for  financ- 
ing the  proposed  social  security  hospital  In- 
surance plan.  I  see  the  following  advantages 
In  Its  arrangements: 

1.  It  would  obtain  Its  funds  from  the 
working  groups,  not  the  disabled,  not  the 
assistance  recipients,  not  the  unemployed. 
These  disadvantaged  groups,  of  course,  have 
to  contribute  directly  or  Indirectly  through 
real  estate  tax,  sales  tax,  and  similar  sources 
of  revenues  to  support  medical  assistance. 


2.  The  one-fourth  of  1  percent  tax  would 
be  shared  by  employees  and  employer 
equally. 

3.  The  tax  would  be  In  proportion  to  earn- 
ings up  to  $5,200  per  year  so  that  the  lower 
Income  rtiral  population  of  States  such  as 
Kentucky  woiUd  pay  substantially  less  than 
the  high  Income  fully  employed  urban  work- 
er. This  Is  In  contrast  to  Blue  Cross,  for 
example,  which  exacts  the  same  premium 
from  each  member,  and  for  that  reason  finds 
all  too  few  customers  among  the  aged — as 
I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago. 

4.  The  social  security  plan — ^raising  fimda 
by  applying  a  percentage  tax  rate  to  earn- 
ings—would have  an  advantage  over  present 
insurance  In  that,  as  earnings  rise  and  the 
system  Is  kept  up  to  date,  Income  to  the  pro- 
gram would  automatically  Increase,  per- 
mitting the  program  to  keep  Ito  benefits  In 
relation  to  current  costs. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  administra- 
tion is  urging  passage  of  the  social  security 
approach  for  poUtlcal  reasons.  There  U  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  poUtlcal 
year.  But  the  problem  has  been  before  the 
Nation  in  other  years,  too,  and  it  demands 
an  answer  now.  As  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied;  so  care  delayed  Is  care  denied. 

The  difficulty  has  multlpUed  In  Intensity  as 
the  number  of  aged  have  multiplied  In  num- 
ber The  aged  population  has  Increased  over 
214  times,  growing  from  6.6  million  In  1930 
to  17.7  million.  Every  24  ho\ir8  something 
like  3,200  more  Americans  become  66.  This 
Is  the  equivalent  of  another  PlnevlUe.  or  an- 
other CarroUton,  or  another  Pulton,  all  of 
whom  would  be  66  or  over. 

Medical  science,  for  one  thing,  has  helped 
stretch  the  life  span  of  Americans.  At  the 
turn  of  the  centviry,  life  expectancy  was  « 
years;  by  1935,  It  was  almost  62  years;  and 
now  It  Is  70.  But  the  cost  of  this  medical 
care  has  risen  phenomenally,  and  the  end  is 
not  In  Bight. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  private  and  group  m- 
surance  plans,  despite  the  efforts  of  States 
like  your  own.  which  have  Inaugurated  a 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program,  the 
problem  remains  unresolved.  In  truth,  It  Is 
growing  more  acute. 

The  goal  we  have  set  ourselves  Is  to  con- 
tinue what  was  begun  three  decades  ago 
when  the  original  social  secvirlty  program 
was  established.  We  Intend— and  I  sincerely 
believe  It  will  be  this  year— to  write  another 
chapter  In  social  security  history— the  chap- 
ter of  hospital  care  for  the  aged  through 
social  security. 
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Edward  R.  Annis,  M.D., 
American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago.  III. 

DiAR  Db.  Annxs:  We  have  had  called  to  our 
attention  an  article  in  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  of  June  29.  1963.  reporting  that  you 
stated  diurlng  a  news  conference  In  Utlca, 
that  officials  who  administer  medical  care  for 
the  aged  In  New  York  and  In  many  other 
States  do  not  try  to  make  It  work. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  charged  with  re- 
viewing and  approving  State  plans  for  mes- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  programs.  Under 
title  I.  section  2(a).  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  amended.  It  Is  required,  among  many 
requirements,  that  such  plans  "provide  such 
methods  of  administration  •  •  •  as  are 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plan"  In  the  case  of  a  State  where  it  is 
found,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  "that  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  there  U  a  faUure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  required  by 
section  2(a)  to  be  included  in  the  plan. 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  payments  un- 
der the  plan  until  he  Is  assured  that  there 
Is  no  longer  such  failure  to  comply. 
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The 
tUK}er  tbew 
znlMloner 
slbUlty  to 
for  the  age( . 
In  a< 

plan,  I  wovjld 
Qiatlon 
baaed.    Oui 
date  haa 
tan  of  MAi 
Ing  these 
State  laws 
certain  that 
ord  as  mak:  ng 


by  State 
nlte  evident 
reply 


has  delegated  his  functions 
provisions  to  me,  as  the  Corn- 
Welfare.    Since  It  la  my  respon- 
a^ure  that  the  medical  assistance 
program  operates  In  each  State 
»    with   that    State's    approved 
appreciate  any  specific  Infor- 
whlch  yoxir  press  statement  was 
experience  In  the  Department  to 
that  the  33  State  admlnlstra- 
plans  are  diligently  admlnister- 
wlthln  the  limitations  act  by 
md  State  appropriations.     I  am 
you  would  not  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
charges  of  maladministration 
administrators  without  defl- 
I  shall  appreciate  a  prompt 


beua 


we  fare 


Since  rely 


AmbIican  Mkdical  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  August  29, 1964. 
WiN*roN, 
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EixxN  Winston, 

Commiasioner. 


Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
ind  Welfare.  Welfare  Adminiatra- 
Wpshtngton,  D.C. 

Winston:  During  the 

the  Kerr-Mills  bills  were  en- 

,  there  occurred  many  Instances 

or  State  public  welfare  directors 

y  stated  their  opposition  to  the 

approach   and    their  support   of 

tTpe  legislation.     Obviously 

were  not  likely  to  inspire 

In  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  or  in  the 

Imple  mentation  of  the  law.    It  Is  this 

reluctant  administration  or  even 

oipositlon  to   the  Kerr-Mills  ap- 

I   was   thinking  about  in  my 

which   appeared    In   the   Albany 


COl  ICISSIONKR 

a  ter 
liiw. 


-Andei  son 
state]  aents 


that 


Comi  lissioner 


aoL 


[  think  that  the  general  atmos- 
1  nproved  markedly  since  you  be- 
of  Welfare  In  the  reor- 
nallonal  administration  of  the  pro- 
aware  of  the  fact  from  my  good 
Kamodle  that  you  were  most 
with   the   physicians   of   North 
you  were  director  of  public 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  under 
and  guidance  the  admlnis- 
;he  programs  in  the  States  will 
the  law  with   more  enthusiasm 
of  them  have  shown  in  the  past. 


Edward  R.  Annis,  MD. 


REDUCTION  OF  COST  OF  PRODUC- 
TION     UNDER      FEDERAL      CON- 
TRACT 5 
Mr.    PEARSON.     Mr.   President,   we 


overlook  the  efforts  of  private 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion unde*  Federal  contracts.  We  also 
accept  tt|e  technological  innovations 
by  these  contractors  as  a 
fact  and  with  little  attention 
to  the  effort  and  dedication  which  goes 
into  such  developments. 

I  woulc  like  to  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention  a  recent  change  in  manufac- 
turing te;hniques  Introduced  by  the 
Boeing  C  >.,  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

Boeing :  b  currently  producing  parts  for 
the  S-IC  Qrst  stage  booster  of  the  Sat- 
urn V  urder  a  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeionautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Boeing  engineers  were  faced 
with  the  )roblem  of  turning  out  a  part 


for  whlct 
available 


has  kept   3oeing  in  the  forefront  as  air- 


craft and 


space  vehicle  innovators,  Boe- 


milling  equipment  was  not 
Applying  the  ingenuity  which 


ing  engineers  created  a  new  manufac- 
turing technique. 

The  product  of  this  effort  will  not  only 
maintain  the  work  schedule  under  the 
contract,  but  will  effect  a  savings  of  at 
least  one-half  million  dollars  through- 
out the  life  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  such  service 
as  this  deserves  widespread  acclaim 
from  the  participating  Government 
agencies. 

While  the  innovation  is  technical  in 
nature,  a  brief  article  explaining  the 
breakthrough  and  the  resulting  dollar 
saving  to  NASA  was  carried  in  the  Sep- 
tember 17, 1964.  Issue  of  Boeing  Wichita's 
publication.  Plane  Talk. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  accompany  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Satubn  Pakts  Milled   Inflant — Change  in 

Technique  To  Save   NASA  Half-Million 

Dollars 

A  change  In  milling  techniques  will  save 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration an  estimated  half -mil  lion  dollars  by 
1967,  In  connection  with  work  being  done  at 
Boelng-Wlchlta  on  the  S-IC  first-stage 
booster  of  Saturn  V. 

The  Boeing  estimate  is  based  on  moneys 
already  saved  from  remaining  milling  re- 
quirements plus  those  that  are  expected  to 
result  from  work  performed  In  the  future. 

The  manufacturing  switch  Involves  sub- 
stitution of  machine  milling  In  the  flat  condi- 
tion prior  to  forming  (generally  called  pre- 
sculpturlng)  for  chemical  milling  (done 
after  forming)  on  fuel  and  liquid  oxygen 
(lox)  tank  gore  sections  for  the  Saturn  V. 

The  basic  purpose  of  either  chemical  mill- 
ing after  forming  or  prescxilpturlng  before 
forming  is  to  reduce  weight  of  the  skins  by 
etching  or  sculpturing  away  metal,  not 
needed  for  strength  or  function. 

The  techniques  also  can  be  employed  to 
form  cutaway  areas  for  the  various  Inner 
fittings  of  the  fuel  system. 

At  Boelng-Wlchlta,  two  revolutionary 
forming  methods  are  employed  to  fabricate 
the  giant  cylindrical  skins  and  gore  sections 
for  NASA's  moon  rocket  booster,  being  de- 
veloped under  contract  to  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center.  One  technique,  bulge  form- 
ing, Is  used  to  shape  both  the  apex  and  base 
sections  which  comprise  the  caps  for  the  fuel 
and  lox  tanks.  It  is  here  that  presculpturlng 
outmodes  chemical  milling. 

During  fiscal  year  1963-64,  136  gore  panels 
were  presculptured  Inplant  for  the  fuel  and 
lox  tank  caps.  Prior  to  this  time  the  panels 
were  bulge  formed  and  then  shipped  to  one 
of  four  designated  companies  for  chemical 
milling.  Afterward,  they  were  retxirned  for 
hand  finishing  to  specified  thickness. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  to  presculpturlng 
in  lieu  of  chemical  milling,  Boeing  produced 
an  actual  savings  of  more  than  $132,000  on 
the  136  panels.  But  that's  not  the  entire 
story. 

Examples  of  some  additional,  but  related, 
savings  are:  Prior  to  July  1.  1963.  preparation 
cost  on  the  panels  was  greater  than  that  for 
both  presculpturlng  and  bulge  forming  the 
panels,  combined. 

Manhours  required  In  chemical  milling 
for  cleaning,  masking,  scribing,  etching  and 
Inprocess  mapping  (In  and  out  of  chemical 
tanks  for  tolerance  checking),  and  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  these  processes,  have  been 
eliminated  along  with  other  Items. 

A  most  Important  reduction  is  elimination 
of  the  shipping  costs  Incurred  from  Wichita 
to  the  chemical  mill  centers  and  their 
return. 


Although  a  minor  item,  coetwlse,  preacuin. 
turlng  has  a  certain  amount  of  recoverv^M! 
aluminum  salvage,  whereas  chemical  miUiS 
washes  away  all  excess  metal.  "^uun^ 

Cost  Improvement  Is  an  "everyday"  term 
at  Boeing,  and  has  been  for  years.  En^ 
possible  effort  is  continually  made  to  io»» 
production  costs. 

Boelng-Wlchlta  is  manufacturing  approxi 
mately  90  percent  of  the  parts  for  the  &-ic 
first-stage  booster  for  Saturn  V  under  an 
interdlvlslonal  assistance  agreement  with  the 
company's  Launch  Systems  Branch  at  Ne» 
Orleans. 


RADIATION  OP  MARINE  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
today  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
new  experimental  laboratory  for  the 
radiation  of  marine  products  was  dedl- 
cated  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  laboratory  will  experiment  with 
preservation  of  seafood,  and  already  we 
can  foresee  the  possibility  of  shipping 
fresh  seafood  to  the  Midwest  which  haa 
never  been  able  to  appreciate  these  su- 
perb foods.  There  is  a  very  remarkable 
difference  between  fresh  fish  and  that 
which  has  been  iced  for  a  number  of 
days  before  it  is  prepared  for  the  table. 
Irradiation  would  "freeze"  the  product, 
preventing  deterioration. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  this  new  labora- 
tory in  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  do  much  to  help  our  fishing 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  yesterday  in  the  Boston 
Globe  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eerie  Blue  Lights — A  Revolution  in 
Seafoods 

(By  Timothy  Leland) 

Gloucester. — At  the  bottom  of  the  metal 
well,  far  under  the  water,  three  eerie  blue 
lights  glowed  with  a  ghostly  transparency, 
like  beacons  from  a  distant  world. 

"That's  the  stuff  that  does  It,"  the  man 
said.     "We  bring  It  up  on  those  dollies." 

Inside  the  little  room  his  voice  bounced 
hollowly  off  the  5-foot-thick  cement  walls 
and  then  was  swallowed  up,  leaving  a  softer 
silence  than  before. 

Deep  under  the  water,  the  lights  glowed 
on — waiting. 

Very  soon,  scientists  here  will  begin  ex- 
perimenting with  these  "lights."  And  the 
research  that  ensues  may  revolutionize  the 
Nation's  fishing  Industry,  making  possible 
the  delivery  of  fresh  seafoods  to  millions  of 
mldwestern  homes  that  have  never  had  them 
before. 

To  be  dedicated  here  tomorrow  Is  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  new  expert- 
mental  laboratory  for  the  radiation  of  marine 
products. 

This  $600,000  faculty,  housed  in  a  one- 
story  brick  building  overlooking  the  Annls- 
quam  River.  Is  the  first  in  the  world  devoted 
to  Investigating  the  use  of  radiation  for 
preserving  seafoods. 

The  dedication  will  be  held  In  conjunction 
with  the  3 -day  International  Conference  on 
Radiation  Preservation  of  Foods,  which  gets 
underway  today  in  Boston,  with  more  than 
300  scientists  attending. 

ENORMOUS    potential 

The  possibilities  of  preserving  food  by 
radiation  have  been  well  established  on  a 
theoretical  basis  since  1946.  Studies  under- 
taken at  Massachusetts  Institute  Of  Tech- 
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„^  at  that  time  clearly  revealed  the  enor- 
°°  «  notentlal  of  the  process. 
'"sut^Sy  recently  has  the  promise   been 

^T^t'^far^'S  "'iSTd'and  Drug  Administra- 
HiTappr^vil  sale  of  the  first  irradiated 
**°^,^?  bacon  Since  then,  the  use  of 
P'SoTfor  disinfecting  wheat  and  for  In- 
SKli^^  sprouts  has  also  been  sanc- 

^'^Butlt  remains  for  the  $80-bllllon-a-year 
foSl  industry  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  run 

*'^^  ^^'  A  MISTAKEN   NOTION 

Before  reaching  the  marketplace  l^owever, 
.rSiatlon  as  a  means  of  food  preservation 
^t  overcome  several  obstacles.  And  one 
S  Se  mggeS  is  the  mistaken  notion  that 
?t  hMSomethlng  to  do  with  radioactivity  and 

'^^SSJally.-'says  John  D.  Kaylor.  super- 
,.nr  of  the  new  Gloucester  facility,  "nothing 
SSd  be  further  from  the  truth.  What  we 
do  to  the  food  here  has  no  possible  connec- 
tinn  with  either." 

The  purpose  of  radiation  in  this  technol- 
«rv  be  explains.  Is  to  kill  the  bacteria  that 
S'ses  decay.  Bacteria  Is  present  on  all 
foods-including    fruits,    vegetables,    meats, 

milk,  and  fish. 

Given  the  chance  to  multiply,  the  tiny  or- 
ganisms gradually  break  down  the  cell  con- 
rtltuents  of  a  food,  causing  It  to     go  bad 
and  then  deteriorate  altogether. 

Bacteria  doesn't  like  cold,  and  refrigeration 
has  the  effect  of  slowing  down  their  multipli- 
cation.   Radiation,  however,  kills  them  out- 

''^'Any  number  of  different  radiation  sources 
will  do  the  trick,"  explains  Kaylor,  "but 
we're  going  to  use  gamma  rays.' • 

The  ghostly  blue  lights  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  are  strips  of  radioactive  Cobalt  60. 
The  gamma  rays  they  emit  are  similar  to 
X-rays  except  that  they  have  a  shorter  wave 

length. 

"You  can  think  of  the  radiation  of  food  as 
being  something  like  sound  waves  passing 
through  a  wall,"  says  Kaylor. 

"In  the  process  they  kill  off  a  lot  of  the 
bacteria  and  pass  on,  like  heat  through  a 
hamburger  " 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Natlck  Laboratories,  re- 
search has  been  underway  with  radiation 
for  several  years  to  sterilize  food— that  is. 
kill  all  the  bacteria  in  a  product.  To  do 
this,  however.  Involves  higher  ranges  of  ra- 
diation that  (like  overcooking)  may  affect 
the  flavor  and  texture  of  a  food. 

DIFFERENT    APPROACH 

The  AEC  has  been  taking  a  different  ap- 
proach. Instead  of  completely  sterilizing 
food,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  pasteurlza- 

"Our  radiation  with  Cobalt  60  will  only  kill 
about  99  percent  of  the  bacteria,"  notes 
Kaylor.  "In  time  that  remaining  1  percent 
will  multiply  and  cause  the  product  to  spoil, 
but  this  will  take  much  longer  than  usual." 

It  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  more  than 
a  month  in  most  cases. 

The  scientists  In  the  Gloucester  laboratory 
will  be  experimenting  with  different  kinds 
of  packaging  and  ways  of  distribution. 

The  fruits  of  their  research  will  almost 
certainly  be  fresh  seafood  served  In  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota— several  weeks 
after  It  was  caught  off  the  New  England 
coast. 
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the  tireless  and  dedicated  efforts  of  Mr. 
James  B.  Dunkum.  whose  wife's  life  was 
claimed  by  this  dreaded  disease.  Since 
the  doctor's  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  last 
year,  Mr.  Dunkum  has  been  working  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  foundation. 
This  month,  he  received  a  charter 
from  the  State  of  Maryland;  and  the 
foundation    was    officially    opened    on 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dunkum's  efforts 
exemplify  the  finest  traditions  of  this 
Nation's  concern  for  the  suffering  of  its 
citizens;  and  I  compliment  Mr.  Dunkum 
and  the  other  citizens  of  Glen  Burnie 
who  have  helped  to  establish  this  founda- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
clippings  from  newspapers  and  a  fact 
sheet  on  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum and  the  articles  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Fact  Sheet:  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
what  is  it? 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (A.L.S.)   Is  a 
neurological   disorder   of   adult   life.     It   Is 
characterized   by   a    degeneration    of   motor 
cells  m  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  leading  to 
muscle  weakness  which  may  affect  hand,  foot, 
arm,  leg,  tongue,  and  other  muscles.     Sig^it 
and  hearing  are  usually  not  affected. 


THE        AMYOTROPHIC         LATERAL 
SCLEROSIS        FOUNDATION        OP 

AMERICA 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, September  26,  the  Amyotrophic 
Lateral  Sclerosis  Foundation  of  America 
was  started  in  Glen  Burnie,  Md.  The 
formation  of  this  foimdation  culminates 


HOW  PREVALENT   IS  THE  DISEASE? 

A.L.S. ,  an  adult  disorder,  occurs  most  often 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  60.  Of  the  esti- 
mated 5,000  to  10,000  persons  with  A.L.S.  in 
this  covmtry,  approximately  two- thirds  are 
men.  The  disorder  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  most  countries  of  the 
world. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  SIGNS  OF  A.L.S.? 

The  early  symptoms  of  A.L.S.  are  so 
gradual  that  they  are  frequently  overlooked. 
In  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  patients,  the  first 
symptom  Is  a  weakness  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Minute  Jerks  or  twitches  In  the  muscle 
fibers  axe  characteristic,  though  in  the  early 
stages  they  are  seldom  pronounced  enough 
to  produce  Joint  motion.  Activity  of  deep 
tendon  reflexes  Increases  even  in  wasting 
muscles.  Muscle  cramping  may  occur  in 
hands  and  feet. 

Muscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  tongue, 
neck,  and  shoulders  are  commonly  affected  in 
the  more  advanced  states  of  the  disease  lead- 
'  ing  to  thick  speech  and  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. The  tongue  becomes  too  weak  to  move 
the  food,  and  the  throat  muscles  may  not 
respond  when  swallowing  is  necessary. 

However,  since  other  diseases  have  similar 
symptoms,'  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made 
only  after  a  careful  neurological  study  of  the 
patient. 

WH.1T    CAUSES    A.L.S.? 

The  cause  of  A.L.S.  is  unknown.  Factors 
such  as  injury,  acute  infections,  nutritional 
disturbances,  and  physical  exhaustion  are 
not  considered  actual  causes.  However,  they 
may  call  attention  to  symptoms  which  had 
been  overlooked. 

Possibly  a  genetic  factor  makes  some  Indi- 
viduals more  susceptible  than  others. 
Studies  have  shown  that  A.L.S.  occasionally 
attacks  several  members  of  a  family,  appear- 
ing In  more  than  one  generation.  However, 
most  authorities  conclude  that  Inheritance 
usually  does  not  play  a  significant  role. 

Variations  in  geography  and  climate,  ap- 
parently, are  not  causes  of  A.L.S.  since 
studies  show  the  occurrence  Is  approximately 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  British  Isles.  Scandinavia,  Hol- 
land, and  Australia. 


WILL    ANT    TREATMENT    BENEFIT    THE    A.L.S. 
PATIENT? 

Treatment  for  A.L.S.  is  limited  to  relieving 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  where  possible. 

No  cure  for  AX.S.  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Patients  with  disabling  hand,  wrist,  foot. 
Jaw  or  neck  weakness  may  have  better  use 
of  them  if  fitted  with  supporting  devices. 
The  involuntary  movements  of  muscles  may 
often  be  eased  by  treatment  with  mediclnee. 
Many  who  have  lost  the  ability  to  speak  in- 
telligently can  communicate  by  writing 
notes.  A  soft  or  semisoft  diet  should  be 
provided  if  regular  chewing  and  swallowing 
has  been  impaired  and  if  muscles  weaken 
further,  tube  feeding  vrtth  liquids  may  be- 
come necessary. 

The  course  of  A.L.S.  is  progressive  with  or 
without  treatment.  There  is,  however,  great 
variation  in  the  rate.  The  average  course  is 
about  3  to  4  years  from  the  appearance  of 
symptoms,  but  other  individuals  remain  ac- 
tive for  10,  15,  or  more  years,  with  long 
periods  of  apparent  arrest  of  the  disease. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  July  28, 

19641 
PROFIT  Isn't  in  the  Picture — He  Forms  Cor- 
poration To  Seek  Out  a  Miracle 
(By  Kent  Adams) 
Corporations  are  usually  headed  by  busi- 
nessmen, who  expect  their  ventures  to  show 
a  monetary  profit. 

James  Burley  Dunkum  Is  one  corporation 
officer  who  Is  not  Interested  In  making  money 
for  himself. 

The  46-year-old  truckdriver,  who  recently 
incorporated  the  Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Foundation  of  America,  a  research 
group  to  study  the  nerve  disorder  which 
claimed  baseball  player  Lou  Gehrig's  life  23 
years  ago.  Is  hoping  only  to  find  a  cure  for 
the  invariable  fatal  disease. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  has  stricken 
Mrs.  Dunkima,  and  he  is  determined  not  to 
rest  until  he  has  started  a  fundralslng  re- 
search drive.  Incorporating  the  foundation 
was  Just  the  first  step. 

Almost  6  years  ago,  his  wife's  ailment  was 
diagnosed  as  bursitis.  Her  health  steadUy 
declined,  and  in  March  of  last  year,  a  nerve 
specialist  discovered  she  was  suffering  from 
A.L.S. 

Since  then,  Dunkum  has  been  organizing 
the  foundation,  but  there  are  still  many 
obstacles  to  overcome. 

A  board  of  directors  Is  needed,  and  the 
30-year  Teamster  Union  veteran  plans  to 
contact  former  President  Elsenhower,  Balti- 
more's Mayor  McKeldln,  two  former  baseball 
stars.  Goose  Goslln  and  Jimmy  Fox,  and  sev- 
eral politicians  and  lawyers  from  Anne 
Arundel  County,  to  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  project. 

Dr.  Michael  Brand,  a  former  city  hospitals 
physician  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
Clinical  Research  Fellow  Department  of 
Neurology  In  New  England,  has  agreed  to 
head  the  A.L.S.  Foundation. 

Dunkum  Is  also  trying  to  reactivate  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Hospital  In  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  which  was  abandoned  a  year 
ago.  He  noted  that  the  hospital,  built  with 
mine  workers  union  funds,  could  be  used  for 
a  research  center  to  seek  alleviation  of  the 
disease. 

Publicity  on  Dunkum's  efforts  has  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  world.  Including  England. 
France,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

"I  think  it's  a  world  problem,"  says  the 
Severna  Park  resident,  "and  this  campaign 
should  have  started  years  ago.  If  it  is  God's 
will  that  this  thing  is  to  be  conquered,  I 
think  it's  time  the  American  people  got  on 
the  ball." 

Dunkum  feels  that  "only  a  miracle"  can 
save  his  wife  now.  With  the  proper  help  in 
his  campaign,  the  miracle  could  occur. 
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his  pleas  for  fimds  to  State 
legislators,  but  they  were  un- 


tlirough  the  help  of  three  Anne 
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from  Georgetown  University  Hospital  In 
Washington  had  to  return  from  Guam  and 
Salpan,  where  he  was  doing  research,  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

"What  if  we  should  get  an  epidemic  here?" 
he  asked. 


sclerosis  disease,  which  took 
baseball    player    Lou    Gehrig 
afflicts  between  6.000  and  10.000 
United  States.    The  Incidence 
reported  to  be  100  times  greater 
country. 
:  or  additional  research,  he  point- 
made  clear  when  a  neiirologlst 
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Research  G»ottp  Founded  bt  Teamster  Needs 

Financial  Aid  to  Fight  Disease 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Dunkum  died  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  at  the  age  of  50.  She  was  the 
wife  of  James  B.  Dunkum,  a  member  of 
Freight  Drivers  557  employed  with  Adley 
Transfer  Go.  Her  death  had  been  expected 
momentarily  for  5  years.  She  had  suffered 
from  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  an  incur- 
able nerve  disease,  the  same  one  which 
claimed  the  life  of  Lou  Gehrig.  With  Mrs. 
Dunkum's  passing  her  husband  renewed  his 
vow  to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
provide  doctors  and  scientists  with  funds  to 
Intensify  research  programs  dedicated  to  dis- 
covering the  caxise  of  the  disease  and  thus, 
find  a  cure. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Dunk\un  began  in  ear- 
nest to  solicit  support  for  establishing  a  non- 
profit foundation  through  which  money 
could  be  raised  to  finance  the  research  pro- 
gram. At  the  time,  he  was  caring  for  his 
bedridden  wife  during  his  off-duty  hours. 
When  his  daughter  returned  from  school  each 
day  she  would  take  over  the  nursing  Job  while 
Mr.  Dunkum  made  the  rounds  of  local 
unions,  bvislness  offices,  and  professional  peo- 
ple to  seek  support  for  his  cause.  Mr.  Dim- 
k\un,  upon  his  return  home,  would  resume 
the  vigil  at  his  wife's  bedside  through  the 
night.  I 

'         INITIAI.   SUCCESS 

Modest,  sincerely  humble,  but  fully  de- 
termined to  succeed,  the  weary  teamster 
gained  sympathy  everywhere  he  visited.  But 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  problems  confronting  him  ap- 
peared to  be  Insiirmountable.  Active  co- 
operation was  slow  to  be  offered. 

"Let  me  make  one  point  crystal  clear."  Mr. 
Dunkum  had  said;  "I  am  not  seeking  finan- 
cial support  for  myself  or  my  family.  I  am 
not  asking  for  help  for  my  wife.  Her  dis- 
ease Is  terminal.  Her  death  is  but  a  matter 
of  time.  Medical  science  can  do  nothing  to 
save  her  life. 

"What  I  seek  to  accomplish  is  to  form  an 
organization  through  which  money  can  be 
raised  to  finance  research  so  a  cure  can  be 
found  to  spare  people  in  the  future  from 
years  of  pain  and  ultimate  death  from  this 
terrible  affliction." 

TEAMSTEHS    RESPOND 

Blr.  IXunkum  has  now  achieved  the  initial 
step  toward  attaining  his  goal.  With  assist- 
ance from  a  group  of  clergymen,  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  he  has  established  the  Amyotrophic 
Lateral  Sclerosis  Foundation  of  America.  It 
Is  headquartered  In  Glen  Burnie  at  103  Grain 
Highway,  SE.  Its  temporary  telephone  num- 
ber Is  Southfleld  6-6666.  Financial  con- 
tributions are  beginning  to  trickle  in. 

At  Its  meeting  on  September  3.  delegates 
to  Teamsters  Joint  Council  62  voted  to 
make  an  initial  contribution  of  $100  to  the 
foimdatlon.  Delegates  also  agreed  to  work 
to  provide  the  Glen  Burnie  office  with  fur- 
nishings and  business  machines. 

Members  of  local  unions  are  also  requested 
by  the  Joint  council  to  contribute  to  the 
foundation  which  for  brevity,  is  called  A.L.S. 

Mr.  Dunkum  emphasizes  that  A.L.S.  is 
strictly  nonprofit.  All  of  Its  workers  are  vol- 
unteers who  serve  without  pay.  There  are 
no  high-priced  expenses  to  be  paid.  All 
money  donated  to  the  foundation  will  go 
toward  research. 

RESEARCH    STARTED 

Mr.  Dunkum  will  welcome,  also,  the  serv- 
ices of  all  persons  who  want  to  volunteer 


to  assist  the  foundation.  A.L.S.  Is  charters 
by  the  State  of  Maryland  and  Is  regtotwS 
with  the  State  government  as  a  nonw^ 
fimd -soliciting  agency. 

Officers  of  the  foundation  are :  Norman  R 
Mathlas.  president;  Russell  F.  Purdy,  secr»i 
tary-treasurer;  and  Its  board  of  directors  in- 
eludes  the  Reverend  Evan  J.  Mason,  the 
Reverend  Jack  C.  Buckingham,  Rabbi 
Schrlebman,  the  Reverend  Arthur  Bastreas 
and  the  Reverend  Vernon  K.  Hoover. 

Attorneys  who  volunteered  to  serve  the 
foundation  are  Mrs.  Marjorle  Holt,  Bruce 
Williams,  and  John  Demyan. 

Mr.  Dunktun  said  that  research  on  Ala 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  the 
work  has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
funds.  There  Is  no  other  foundation  sup- 
porting work  in  the  field.  Money  to  cany 
on  the  project  must  come  from  the  newly 
organized  foimdatlon. 


ENVIRONMENTAL      HEALTH      CEN- 
TER — ^RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Coimcil  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  inviting  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  locate  its  planned  Environmental 
Health  Center  in  the  area  of  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  207 
Resolution  on  Federal  Health  Center 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  many 
natural  resources  and  educational  and  health 
research  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  Is  within  a 
short  radius  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  would  thus  be  able  to  provide  many 
skilled  scientists,  technicians,  and  laboratory 
assistants;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  desirous  of 
affording  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  opportunity  to  locate 
within  the  city  of  Buffalo  so  that  It  may  have 
available  many  of  the  scientists  and  skilled 
workers  required  who  are  presently  residing 
in  the  Buffalo  area:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  common  council  solicit 
and  Invite  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  locate  its  planned  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  In  the  area  of  the 
Niagara  frontier;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  be  and  he 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Senators  representing  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Congressmen  rep- 
resenting the  Niagara  frontier. 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Senate 
passed  a  $3.3  billion  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill.  Before  the  end  of  this  week, 
we  are  likely  to  be  considering  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  these  funds  stems  from  the  very  real 
understanding  that  this  Is  an  invest- 
ment in  American  security,  as  well  as  in 
protection  for  the  free  world. 

In  recent  years,  concern  has  developed 
over  the  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  through 
foreign  aid,  tourist  spending,  and  Amer- 
ican investment  abroad.  Some  recent 
remarks  of  John  D.  Lockton,  treasurer 


nt  General  Electric,  seem  to  me  to  shed 
^Iht  on  an  aspect  of  foreign  investment 
SSJh  £  not  widely  understood.  The  n- 
t^rrriaSonships  of  today's  foreign  rela- 
«n^  and  domestic  economics  require 
Kind  of  careful  analysis  and  balanc- 
SJ  which  Mr.  Lockton  provides  here. 
"V  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  these  remarks  from  Mr.  Lock- 
SS^  recent  speech  at  Macalester  Col- 
lege be  printed  in  the  Record 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMARKS  BT  MR.  LOCKTON 

one  of  the  necessities  of  freer  world  trade, 
«hich  is  not  always  well  understood,  is  a 
jSf  flow  of  capital  between  nations  To 
develop  permanent  and  sizable  markets  for 
American  products  In  Europe,  for  exaniple, 
«r  need  adequate  distribution  and  service 
TscUitles  in  the  European  market  area.  In 
Sny  cases  this  means  we  also  need  manu- 
Lturlng  facilities  In  the  same  area  with 
iriaich  the  distribution  system  may  be  inte- 
irated  and  this  means  foreign  investment. 

As  these  new  facilities  are  put  In  place, 
thev  provide  an  Immediate  boost  to  exports 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  both 
the  production  equipment  for  the  new 
nlsnts  and  the  component  parts  that  must 
be  shipped  to  the  foreign  subsidiary  for  In- 
corporation m  Its  output.  Then  as  the  sub- 
sidiary gains  acceptance  In  the  foreign  max- 
ket  It  makes  easier  the  sale  of  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  parent  company  from  the  United 
States  and  we  benefit  from  a  further  boost 
in  exports.  Not  only  the  export  sales  but  the 
business  success  of  the  subsidiary  generates 
8  flow  of   dollars   into   this    country   from 

abroad.  .    , 

Finally,  the  foreign  subsidiary  can  help 
the  US  producer  establish  worldwide  cost 
leadership  for  Its  products,  by  providing  ac- 
cess to  low-cost  sources  of  materials  and 
components.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  producer 
iB  better  able  to  export  to  world  markets,  to 
meet  Import  competition,  to  offer  better  val- 
ues to  domestic  customers,  and  to  create 
more  Job  opportunities. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  LAKE  MEAD 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA. 
ARIZONA  AND  NEVADA 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  VTTALIZATION  ACT  OF 
1964 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9124)  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
grams of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  653)  to 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  admmls- 
tration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  m  recognition  of  the  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
and  In  order  to  establish  a  more  adequate 
basis  for  effective  administration  of  such 
area  for  the  public  benefit,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  hereafter  may  exercise  the  func- 
tions and  carry  out  the  activities  prescribed 
by  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area  shall  comprise  that  particular  land  and 
water  area  which  is  shown  on  a  certain  map. 
Identified  as  "boundary  map,  RA-LM-7060-B, 
revised  July  17.  1963".  which  Is  on  file  and 
which  shaU  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion In  the  office  of  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  An  exact 
copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Register  within  thirty  days  following  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  and  an  exact  copy 
thereof  shall  be  available  also  for  public 
inspection  in  the  headquarters  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  said  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to   revise  the  boundaries  of  such  national 
recreation  area,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  the  total  acreage  of  that  area,  as  re- 
vised, shall  be  no  greater  than  the  present 
Ewireage  thereof.    In  the  event  of  such  bound- 
ary revision,  maps  of  the  recreation  area,  as 
revised,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Department 
of   the   Interior,  and  shall  be  filed  In  the 
same  manner,  and  shall  be  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  also  in  accordance  with  the 
aforesaid  procedures  and  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  filing  and  avallabUity  of  maps. 
The  Secretary  may  accept  donations  of  land 
and  interests  In  land  within  the   exterior 
boundaries  of  such  area,  or  such  property 
may  be  procvired  by  the  Secretary  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  consider  to  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  The  properties 
so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal 
m  fair  market  value:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  in  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

Establishment  or  revision  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  said  national  recreation  area,  as 
herein  prescribed,  shall  not  affect  adversely 
any  valid  rights  in   the  area,  nor  shall  it 
affect  the  validity  of  withdrawals  heretofore 
made  for  reclamation  or  power  purposes.    All 
lands  In  the  recreation  area  which  have  been 
withdrawn  or  acquired  by  the  United  States 
for  reclamation  purposes  shall  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  primary  use  thereof  for  reclama- 
tion and  power  purposes  so  long  as  they  are 
withdrawn    or    needed    for    such    purposes. 
There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  said  na- 
tional recreation  area  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   any   property   for  management   or 
protection  by  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation, 
which  woiUd  be  subject  otherwise  to  inclu- 


sion in  the  said  recreation  area,  and  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  considers  in  the 
naUonal  interest  should  be  excluded  there- 
from. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorities  granted  by  tliia  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  foUowing  excepUons 
and  qualifications  when  exercised  with  re- 
spect to  any  tribal  or  allotted  lands  of  the 
Hualapal  Indians  that  may  be  Included 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area: 

(a)  The  inclusion  of  Indian  lands  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  shall  not 
be  effective  untU  approved  by  the  Hualapal 
Tribal  Council. 

(b)  Mmeral  developments  or  tise  of  the 
Indian  lands  shall  be  permitted  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  that  relate  to  In- 
dian lands. 

(c)  Leases  and  permits  for  general  recrea- 
tional use,  business  sites,  home  sites,  vaca- 
tion cabin  sites,  and  grazing  shall  be  exe- 
cuted in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  leases  of  Indian  lands,  provided  that  all 
development  and  Improvement  leases  so 
granted  shall  conform  to  the  development 
program  and  standards  prescribed  for  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive  the 
members  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges  presently  exercised  by 
them,  nor  diminish  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  that  part  of  the  reservation  which  U 
Included  in  the  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  general  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  benefit,  and  use,  and  In  a 
manner  that  will  preserve,  develop,  and  en- 
hance, so  far  as  practicable,  the  recreation 
potential,  and  In  a  manner  that  vrtll  pre- 
serve the  scenic,  historic,  scientific,  and  other 
Important  features  of  the  area,  consistently 
with  applicable  reservations  and  limitations 
relating  to  such  area  and  with  other  author- 
ized uses  of  the  lands  and  properties  within 
such  area. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act.  in  addition  to  other  re- 
lated activities  that  may  be  permitted  here- 
under, the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
following  activities,  subject  to  such  limiU- 
tions,  conditions,  or  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  to  such  extent  as  will  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  either  the  recreational  use 
or  the  primary  use  of  that  portion  of  the 
area  heretofore  withdrawn  for  reclamation 
purposes: 

(1)  General  recreation  use.  such  as  bath- 
ing, boating,  camping,  and  picnicking; 

(2)  Grazing; 

(3)  Mineral  leasing; 

(4)  Vacation  cabin  site  use,  in  accordance 
with  existing  policies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  relating  to  such  use.  or  as  such 
policies  may  be  revised  hereafter  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  the 
lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  with- 
in the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  respective  States: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  respective  State  fish  and 
game  commissions,  may  issue  reg\Uatlon8 
designating  zones  where  and  establishing 
periods  when  no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trap- 
ping shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and 
enJo3rment. 

Sec.  6.  Such  national  recreation  area  shall 
continue  to  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  regulations  heretofore  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  such 
areas,  and  the  Secretary  may  revise  such 
regulations  or  issue  new  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  his  admin- 
istration and  regulation  of  the  area,  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  authority,  subject  to 
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and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  said  national  recreation 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  653,  the  bill  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  administration  of  the 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Arizona  and  Nevada. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
the  first  national  recreation  area  ever 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
This  ofiBcial  designation  has  been  well 
earned. 

The  latest  figures  I  have  available  from 
the  Park  Service  ranked  Lake  Mead 
among  the  top  four  attractions  in  the 
United  States,  with  visits  in  1963  being 
3,049,600  compared  to  2,688,700  in  1962. 

This  Lake  Mead  popularity  explosion 
is  no  secret  to  anyone  who  has  been  in 
southern  Nevada.  Its  attraction  Is  na- 
tionwide and  the  facilities  provided  there 
by  the  Park  Service  are  enjoyed  by  peo- 
ple from  all  50  States. 

I  am  not  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  House. 
However,  in  view  of  the  pending  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  and  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  passage  of  the  measure  this 
year,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  House 
version  and  request  that  those  sunend- 
ments  be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  he  is  in  agreement  that  the  amend- 
ment can  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
S. 653. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


qnlted  States  conunlssioner  shall 
for  that  portion  of  the  Lake 
Recreation  Area  that  is  sltu- 
County,  Arizona.    Such  com- 
be appointed  by  the  United 
court    having    Jurisdiction 
the  commissioner  shall  serve 
by  such  court,  as  well  as  pur- 
within  the  limits  of,  the  au- 
court. 
of  such  commissioner  shall 
trial    and   sentencing    of    per- 
ting  petty  offenses,  as  defined 
section   1,  United  States  Code: 
any  person  charged  with  a 
may  elect  to  be  tried  In  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  the 
shaU  appraise  the  defendant 
to  make  such  election,  but  shall 
to  try  the  case  unless  the  de- 
er   being    so    apprised,    signs    a 
to  be  tried  before  the  com- 
rhe  exercise  of  additional  func- 
commissloner  shall  be  consistent 
carried  out  in  accordance  with 
laws,  and  regulations,  of  gen- 
to   United   States   commis- 
provlsions  of  title  18,  section 
United  States  Code,  and  the  rules 
and  practice  prescribed  by  the 
pursuant  thereto,  shall  apply 
handled  by  such  commissioner, 
laws  shall   be  applicable   to 
by  the  commissioner  and  he 
>ower  to  grant  probation.     The 
shall  receive  the  fees,  and  none 
by  law  for  like  or  similar 


are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
not  more  than  $1,200,000  for 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
section  2  of  this  Act. 


PAYMENT  OF  RELOCATION  COSTS 
MADE  NECESSARY  BY  ACTIONS 
OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1024 )  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  reloca- 
tion costs  made  necessary  by  actions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide 
such  relocation  services  as  they  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  indi- 
viduals, families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  which  may  be  or 
have  been  displaced  from  real  property  by 
actions  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  such  actions  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  acquisition  of  property 
for  public  works  projects,  condemnation  of 
unsafe  and  insanitary  buildings,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  housing.  The  Commissioners  shall 
provide  that  such  Individuals  and  families 
so  displaced  shall  be  given  the  same  pref- 
erence with  respect  to  vacancies  occurring 
In  housing  owned  or  operated  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Federal  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  governmental  agencies 
as  Is  provided  In  section  8(b)  of  the 
District  of  Colxunbla  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-707(b)).     The  Com- 


missioners are  authorized  to  mak*  houains 
surveys  in  order  to  carry  out  this  Act    ^^ 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  relocation  payments  to  in* 
dlvlduals,  families,  business  concerns  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  their  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  anv 
actual  direct  losses  of  property  except  good- 
will  or  profit  caused  by  their  displacement 
from  real  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sioners after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  t(x 
public  works  projects  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  except  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
No  such  payment  shall  be  made  in  any  case 
where  a  pasrment  for  a  similar  purpose  is  au- 
thorized by  any  other  Act.  Such  relocation 
payments  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Conunlsslonen 
and  shall  not  for  any  one  relocation  exceed 
$200  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
or  $3,000  (or,  if  greater,  the  total  certified 
actual  moving  expense  not  to  exceed  $26,000) 
In  the  case  of  a  business  concern  or  non- 
profit organization. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  any  public  works  project  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  the 
Commissioners  shall  make  the  same  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
housing  for  displaced  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies as  is  required  by  section  8(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  5-707(a)). 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  District  of  Colunabla  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  an  oSice  to  be  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Relocation  Assistance 
Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Of- 
fice"). The  Office  shall  provide  the  reloca- 
tion services  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  administer  the  payments  author- 
ized by  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  provide 
the  relocation  assistance  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  la 
authorized  to  provide  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  5-701  et  seq.)   and  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Conunlssioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  approval. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  is  acceptable. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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RESERVE        OFFICERS'       TRAINING 
CORPS  VITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraftion 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9124)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  programs 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill  and  open  to  amend- 
ment in  two  degrees  under  Senate  prece- 
dents. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POOD  FOR  PEACE  HAS  EXPANDINQ 
FUTURE 
Mr.   McGOVERN.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed to  speak  on  a  nongermane  subject. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
extension  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
eram  which  derives  its  legislative  au- 
tiiority  from  Public  Law  480.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
made  a  statement  that  merits  cwnment. 
He  predicted  that  the  2-year  extension 
of  food  for  peace  approved  on  Thursday 
represented  the  last  time  Congress  will 
extend  this  great  program  that  has  been 
operating  since  1954.  He  said  in  sup- 
port of  his  prediction  that  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  surpluses  and  therefore  will 
soon  have  no  need  for  oversea  food-for- 
peace  progrsuns. 

Because  the  Senator  from  Vermont  Is 
one  of  the  most  experienced  agricultural 
spokesmen  in  the  Nation,  I  think  that 
what  he  has  to  say  always  bears  close 
consideration. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  at  least  a  country  mile 
wide  of  the  mark  on  this  prediction. 

It  is  my  own  view  at  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  of  Public  Law  480  that  we 
have  entered  a  second  decade  of  con- 
tinued and  doubtless  expanding  food-for- 
peace  operations. 

Predictions  are  always  hazardous,  but 
I  have  little  hesitance  in  predicting  that 
10  years  from  now  we  will  be  completing 
a  second  decade  of  food-for-peace  op- 
erations as  great  as  or  greater  than  those 
of  the  first  decade. 

I  see  ahead  a  world  population  growth 
outstripping  the  increase  of  food  produc- 
tion. I  see  a  world  population  double  its 
present  size  by  the  end  of  this  century 
pressing  on  an  arable  land  base  that 
cannot  expand  at  anywhere  near  that 
rate.  I  see  the  American  farmer  being 
called  upon  to  produce  not  less  for  over- 
sea use,  but  more.  I  see  the  American 
people  with  their  practical  sense  of  hu- 
manitarianism  urging  that  we  meet  the 
needs  of  millions  of  hungry  new  mouths 
around  the  world  by  utilizing  rather  than 
restricting  our  amazing  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. 

Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  really  be- 
lieves that  we  comfortable,  well-fed 
Americans  can  rest  secure  in  the  future 
on  a  little  island  of  affluence  in  a  sea  of 
desperately  hungry  human  beings? 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations  to  set  food  pro- 
duction goals  large  enough  to  include 
margin  for  food-for-peace  needs  abroad 
and  food  donations  to  the  needy  here  at 
home.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
sought  successfully  to  work  down  the 
surplus  stocks  to  reasonable  levels  while 
retaining  in  our  production  goals  a  mar- 
gin sufficient  to  meet  our  food-for-peace 
needs.  The  success  of  that  policy  is  indi- 
cated by  Senator  Aiken's  statement  that 
the  "burdensome  surpluses"  which  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  used 
to  deplore  have  disappeared.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  rational,  humanitarian 


administration  or  Congress  would  re- 
verse this  policy  of  wise  stewardship  of 
our  agricultural  abimdance. 

So  long  as  there  are  hungry,  needy 
people  in  the  world  and  so  long  as  we 
have  a  vast,  unused  American  potential 
for  food  production,  there  will  be  a  food 
for  peace  program. 

On  top  of  the  food  operations  made 
possible  by  Pubhc  Law  480,  the  Senate 
has  accepted  my  amendment  adding  $50 
million  to  the  foreign  aid  program  which 
can  be  used  to  purchase  high  protein 
foods  such  as  beef,  poultry,  and  fish  for 
u*B  in  oversea  school  lunch  programs 
and  similar  efforts.  That  amendment 
can  help  point  the  way  toward  a  food 
policy  based  on  genuine  human  need 
rather  than  the  accidental  accumula- 
tion of  surpluses  followed  by  a  cycle  of 
shortage  and  famine. 

I  intend  for  whatever  time  I  am  per- 
mitted to  serve  in  public  life  to  fight  with 
all  my  strength  for  a  rational,  intelli- 
gent food  policy  that  assures  our  pro- 
ducers a  fair  return  here  at  home  and 
eliminates  the  anguish  of  human  hunger 
for  all  the  children  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohoection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  VITALIZATION  ACT  OF 
1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9124)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Re- 
serve OflBcers'  Training  Corps  programs, 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pend- 
ing business,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  all  amendments,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents of  amendments  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  that  there  be  1  hour 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  notified  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  a  sufficient  number  of  Sena- 
tors is  present  to  secure  the  yeas  and 
nays,  since  many  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business.  I  suggest  to  the  attaches  of 
the  Senate  that  they  notify  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  there  will  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Nelson 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
overall  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  improve 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  pro- 


grams in  an  attempt  to  assure  a  steady 
flow  of  high  quality  junior  officers  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  makes  changes  to  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  junior  ROTC  and  the  sen- 
ior ROTC, 

JUNIOR   BOTC 

At  the  present  time  the  junior  division 
ROTC  program  is  operated  by  the  Army 
at  254  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country  with  approximately  60,000  cadets 
enrolled  in  the  program.  The  junior 
division  involves  a  course  of  instruction 
in  military  fundamentals  of  at  least  3 
years,  with  the  Army  providing  uniforms 
for  the  cadets  and  active  military  person- 
nel as  instructors.  The  Army  has  not 
established  any  hew  junior  ROTC  units 
since  January  of  1947,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  largest  and  finest 
high  schools  in  the  Nation  have  sought  to 
become  members  of  the  junior  ROTC 
program.  Instead  of  approving  any  of 
the  applications,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  emphasize  the  National  Defense 
Cadet  Corps  program.  This  program  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  local  school 
systems  except  that  the  Army  contributes 
text  books,  some  training  equipment,  and 
surplus  rifles.  The  National  Defense 
Cadet  Corps  program  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attractive  as  an  alternative  to  the 
junior  division  ROTC. 

While  more  than  500  applications  for 
junior  ROTC  were  received  and  disap- 
proved in  the  period  between  1947  and 
1956,  only  61  schools  have  begun  partici- 
pation in  the  National  Defense  Cadet 
Corps  program  since  1947. 

The  junior  division  of  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  require  an  expansion  in  the 
number  of  jimior  ROTC  units.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
would  be  required  to  establish  new  units 
at  qualified  secondary  schools  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  200  per  year  begirming 
in  1966.  A  limitation  of  1,200,  Including 
the  254  now  established,  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  number  of  participating 
schools.  The  new  units  to  be  established 
would  be  those  that  best  meet  the  criteria 
prescribed  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  President. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  those  directing 
policy  there,  is  unenthusiastic  about  this 
expansion  in  the  junior  ROTC  program. 
But  this  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  strongly  disagree  with 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  believe  that  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram abundantly  justify  the  relatively 
moderate  cost.  The  254  units  now  in 
existence  involve  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $5  million.  When  1,200  xmits 
are  established  the  estimate  is  that  the 
annual  cost  will  be  approximately  $21 
million.  I  am  convinced  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  spending  this  much  and 
more  on  some  activities  that  provide 
less  military  benefits  than  this  program. 
To  facilitate  the  use  of  retired  military 
personnel  in  conducting  the  junior 
ROTC  program,  the  bUl  authorizes  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  pay  to  schools  having  junior  ROTC 
units  that  employ  retired  military  per- 
sons one  half  the  difference  between  the 
retired  military  pay  of  that  person  and 
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the  pay  a  ad  allowances  he  would  receive 
If  on  actl  ^e  duty. 

SKNIOS  SOTC 

The  » nlor  ROTC  course  is  spread 
over  4  ye  sirs,  with  the  first  2  years  con- 
sidered t  le  basic  covu-se  and  the  latter 
2  years  t  le  advanced  course.  Comple- 
tion of  tl  e  4-year  course  and  the  award 
of  a  bao»laureate  degree  results  in  a 
commissi  m  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

While  )ursulng  the  advanced  course, 
students  receive  $27  per  month  as  sub- 
sistence, and  while  attending  summer 
camp  the  r  receive  pay  of  $78  per  month. 
The  senior  ROTC  program  is  operated 
by  the  Ai  my  at  247  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollmei  it  of  approximately  175,000  stu- 
dents, aiid  by  the  Air  Force  at  186 
schools.  ^  1th  a  total  enrollment  of  about 
102.000  St  adents. 

The  Ni.vy  operates  two  senior  ROTC 
programs .  The  one  known  as  the  regu- 
lar prog]  am,  but  more  popularly  de- 
scribed as  the  Holloway  Plan,  involves 
the  Navj's  paying  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books,  as  d  fees,  plus  $50  per  month  for 
those  stu  lents  selected  for  this  program. 
Oraduat€5  receive  regular  commissions 
and  are  opligated  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  at  lea  it  4  years.  The  Navy's  contract 
ROTC  Is  the  normal  type  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  ROTC  programs  of  the 
Army  aid  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy 
offers  these  programs  at  53  schools, 
with  a  to  al  of  about  10,100  students,  ap- 
proximat  Jly  5,500  of  whom  are  in  the  reg- 
ular Holl  )way  program,  involving  schol- 
arship ajdstance  and  monthly  retainer 
pay  of  $>0.  The  requirements  of  each 
of  the  An  led  Forces  for  oflBcers  are  some- 
what diff  jrent;  and  there  are,  therefore, 
some  var  ations  in  the  programs  offered. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the 
dlfBcultie  5  that  exist  in  the  senior  ROTC 
program  euid  the  best  approach  for  solv- 
ing their .  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  the  services  are  concerned 
about  th;  diminishing  niunber  of  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  take  the  advanced 
coiu'se  th  it  leads  to  a  commission.  From 
the  flgur  !S  I  cited  earlier  and  from  the 
charts  th  at  appear  in  the  committee  re- 
port it  ca  1  be  seen  that  the  preponderant 
part  of  t  le  ROTC  enrollment  is  in  the 
basic  COT  rse.  TWs  bill  provides  addi- 
tional financial  inducement  for  young 
men  to  ( nter  the  advanced  course  that 
will  resu  t  in  their  being  commissioned. 

The  p  incipal  changes  in  the  senior 
ROTC  pi  ogram  are  as  follows: 

1.   VXNAI  CIAL   ASSIST ANCC   TO    STUDENTS    IN 
•  -HX    4-TXAa    KOTC    PBOGRAM 

The  bi  1  would  authorize  all  the  mili- 
tary depi  .rtments  to  provide  scholarship 
assistance  to  students  in  the  4-year 
ROTC  p  ogram.  This  assistance  could 
be  provided  for  a  minimimi  of  1  year, 
or  a  mai  imimi  of  4  years,  and  would  be 
virtually  the  same  as  that  now  provided 
by  the  f  avy  in  the  so-called  Holloway 
program. 

The  sc  lolarshlp  assistance  would  con- 
sist of  th  J  payment  of  tuition,  books,  lab- 
oratory ees,  and  similar  charges,  and 
the  payment  of  retainer  pay  in  the 
amoimt  i  if  $50  per  month  for  10  months 
of  each   icademlc  year. 

Since  ihls  will  be  a  new  program  for 
the  Arm  7  and  the  Air  Force,  the  com- 
mittee hu  provided  a  temporary  ceil- 


ing of  4,000  on  the  number  of  scholar- 
ship students  for  these  departments  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years.  After  4  years  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  would  be  allowed 
a  total  of  5,500  scholarship  students,  this 
being  the  same  maximum  the  biU  applies 
to  the  Navy. 

2.    INCRKASX    IN    RETAINER    PAT    FOR    NONSCHOL- 
ARSHIP    STUDENTS 

Students  in  the  advanced  course  of  the 
senior  ROTC  program  now  receive  $27 
per  month.  This  bill  would  increase  that 
payment  to  a  minimum  of  $40  per  month 
and  would  provide  permissive  authority 
for  this  pajmient  to  be  Increased  to  $50 
per  month. 

3.    OPTION AI,    2 -YEAR    SENIOR    ROTC    PROGRAM 

Third,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  bill,  is  the  optional  2 -year 
senior  ROTC  program.  This  section 
would  authorize  those  schools  that  prefer 
a  2-year  senior  ROTC  program  to  estab- 
lish such  a  program  for  students  who 
have  first  completed  successfully  a  6- 
to  8-week  period  of  summer  military 
training.  This  training  period  would 
serve  as  a  substlttue  for  the  first  2 
years — the  basic  course — of  senior  ROTC 
training.  This  2-year  program  would  be 
intended  to  attract  transfer  students 
from  junior  colleges  without  ROTC  units 
and  students  at  4-year  colleges  who  had 
not  had  the  basic  coxirse  of  the  senior 
ROTC  program. 

There  is  a  trend  in  this  country  today 
in  many  sections  to  establish  Junior  col- 
leges in  considerable  numbers,  In  which 
are  enrolled  many  thousands  of  young 
men.  Many  of  them,  upon  completing 
the  2-year  course  in  the  junior  colleges, 
go  to  4-year  colleges  or  universities  that 
have  established  ROTC  programs.  Un- 
der the  existing  system  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a  reserve 
commission.  This  provision  will  open 
up  an  opportunity  for  a  reserve  commis- 
sion for  young  men  who  have  had  2  years 
of  junior  college  and  then  complete  their 
work  for  academic  degrees  at  senior  col- 
leges where  there  is  an  ROTC  program. 

4.    tTNirORM     GRATTjmZS     TOR     ROTC     GRADtlATES 
COMMISSIONED  AS  REGULARS 

ROTC  graduates  commissioned  as  Re- 
serve oflBcers  now  receive  a  uniform  al- 
lowance of  $300.  In  contrast,  ROTC 
graduates  who  are  commissioned  as  reg- 
ular officers  do  not  receive  this  allow- 
ance. The  bill  would  authorize  this  uni- 
form allowance  for  ROTC  graduates 
upon  their  initial  commissioning,  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  are  commis- 
sioned in  the  Regular  components  or  in 
the  Reserve. 

5.  THERE    ARE   SOME   MODEST   INCREASES  IN 
OTHER    ALLOWANCES 

The  allwance  for  ROTC  students  trav- 
llng  to  and  from  summer  training  would 
be  increased  from  5  to  6  cents  per  mile 
and  the  payment  to  students  while  at 
simimer  training  would  be  increased 
from  $78  per  month  to  $115  per  month. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  additional  cost  entailed  by 
this  bill  because  of  uncertainty  about  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  authority 
would  be  implemented. 

Expansion  of  the  junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram from  254  units  to  1.200  units  in- 
volves an  annual  increase  to  about  $21 
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million  as  compared  to  the  $5  million  fw 
254  umts.  The  scholarship  asslstanee 
program  if  fully  Implemented.  wouS 
cost  an  additional  $14  or  $15  million  mT 
nually,  exclusive  of  the  hidetenniiMrtl 
cost  of  administration.  The  Incroaae  ta 
the  monthly  retainer  pay  of  students  In 
the  normal  senior  ROTC  program  from 
$27  to  $40  per  month  would  result  in  iS 
annual  cost  of  $5.3  milUon.  if  the  per- 
missive  authority  to  increase  this  p»I 
ment  to  $50  were  fxilly  utilized— I  mw 
say  I  am  confident  the  Department  doei 
not  intend  to  use  it  at  the  present  time— 
the  total  additional  cost  is  estimated  at 
sMghtly  more  than  $9  million. 

The  provisions  on  imiform  allowancoi 
for  graduates  of  the  ROTC  program 
who  are  commissioned  as  regulars  would 
cost  about  $900,000  a  year,  and  the  ad- 
ditional travel  allowances  and  summer 
pay  are  estimated  to  Involve  $400,000 
annually. 

In  siunmary,  the  total  additional  coat 
to  the  Department  is  unlikely  to  exceed 
$50  million  for  all  these  programs,  in- 
cluding the  expansion  of  the  Junior 
ROTC.  When  one  considers  the  cost  of 
other  programs  designed  to  attract  and 
retain  competent  military  officers,  thU 
sum  seems  relatively  moderate. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  relatively 
small  amount  is  completely  warranted 
and  will,  in  the  end,  promote  economy 
in  the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  upon  the 
highlights  of  the  bill  in  summary  form. 
I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  chairman  of  our 
conunittee  in  urging  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill.  As  he  always  does,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  studied 
this  legislation  thoughtfully  and  consid- 
ered carefully  the  various  points  of  view 
which  were  presented  to  us  for  consid- 
eration. He  has  worked  hard  and  de- 
serves a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
fashioning  a  bill  which  we  hope  will  Im- 
prove the  ROTC  program  and  provide 
our  Armed  Forces  not  only  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  officers,  but  also  with 
men  of  even  higher  caliber  than  are 
presently  being  obtained. 

As  I  see  it,  the  bill's  purposes  are  two- 
fold. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  make  the 
program  sufficiently  extensive  and  inex- 
pensive so  that  we  can  stimulate  a 
greater  interest  in  our  young  men  to 
make  a  career  of  the  military  services 
and  thus  to  keep  the  services  more  effi- 
cient and  less  expensive. 

A  second  purpose  is  to  give  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  authority  to  provide  a 
scholarship  program  equivalent  to  the 
program  which  the  Navy  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  a  number  of  years  under  the 
so-called  Holloway  plan. 

The  military  departments  have  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  ROTC 
program  to  fulfillment  of  their  officer 
manpower  needs.  It  enables  them  to 
meet  their  requirements  at  the  junior 
officer  levels  in  both  Regular  and  Reserve 
components.  They  want  the  program 
to  continue.    Yet  our   armed   services 
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#-.»  R  serious  problem  in  the  thousands  disappointing    however 

'f^nunf men  who  teke  part  in  the  first  when  the  Army  ceased  establishing  any 

°^  ^^^ of  the  senior  ROTC  program,  new  Junior  ROTC  units,  only  61  schools 

^  CSunen  and  sophomores  in  college,  have  begun  participation  in  ttie  NDCC 

*lidTiSt  continue  in  the  program  dur-  program.     The  Department  of  Defense 
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^   «mmittee  report  states,  of  the  90,000  panding  the  Junior  ROTC  program,  but    man  transfers  from  a  Junior  coUege  Into 

^^   ^n  the  Mr  Force  ROTC  course,  a  study  prepared  for  it  by  the  Human    the  2-year  plan,  he  does  not  qualify  for 

studenwi       ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^    advanced  Resources  Research  Office  of  Georgetown 

^^'  .     .--  — ^  — .—  University.  "A  Program  for  Improvement 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  indulgence  and  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  more  brief  statement. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman 


SSse;  that  is,  the  Junior  and  senior 
S  and  because  of  attrition,  only 
ibout  3,300  probably  will  be  conunis- 

"''S  tlie  needs  of  our  services  are  to  be 
met  more  men  must  be  encouraged  to 
complete  the  ROTC  course.  Such  an 
achievement  would  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  enabling  the  Departments 
Kreater  choice  in  the  selecUon  of  those 
men  they  consider  to  be  most  promising 
as  commissioned  officers. 

By  making  participation  a  little  more 
attractive,  the  Armed  Services  Conmiit- 
tee  has  tried  to  encourage  men  who  com- 
plete the  basic  part  of  the  course  to  con- 
tinue into  the  advanced  program  and  re- 
cruit to  the  program  individuals  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  did  not  participate 
during  their  freshmen  and  sophomore 

years. 

For  example,  an  optional  2-year  senior 
ROTC  program  would  be  established  to 
operate  concurrently  with  the  regiilar  4- 
year  program.  This  2-year  program  is 
designed  to  attract  transfer  students 
from  junior  colleges  without  ROTC  units 
as  well  as  students  at  4 -year  colleges  who 
have  not  had  the  fhrst  2  years  of  the 
ROTC  program.  To  participate  in  the 
optional  2-year  senior  program,  students 
would  be  required  to  complete  a  6-to-8- 
week  period  of  sunmier  training. 

In  addition,  payment  to  ROTC  stu- 
dents at  summer  camp  would  be  in- 
creased from  $75  per  month  to  $111.50 
and  their  travel  allowance  would  be 
raised  from  5  to  6  cents  a  mile.  The 
monthly  retainer  pay  of  students  en- 
rolled In  the  advanced  course  of  the  sen- 
ior ROTC  program  would  rise  from  $27 
to  $40  monthly,  and  permissive  authority 
would  be  granted  to  increase  the  pay- 
ment to  $50.  All  military  departments 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  students  in  the  4-year 
ROTC  program  with  a  maximxim  being 
placed  on  the  number  of  cadets  who  could 
receive  this  Eissistance.  All  ROTC  grad- 
uates, whether  commissioned  as  Reserve 
or  Regular  officers,  would  receive  a  uni- 
form allowance  of  $300,  an  allowance 
presently  given  only  to  those  graduates 
receiving  Reserve  Conunissions. 

In  these  ways  and  by  expansion  of  the 
Junior  ROTC  program,  it  is  hoped  that 
encouragement  will  be  given  promising 
men  to  Join  and  continue  in  the  ROTC 
program. 

There  has  been  some  division  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  desirability  of  expan- 
sion of  the  junior  ROTC  program  which 
presently  is  being  carried  on  at  254  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  country.  At  one 
point  it  was  hoped  that  the  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Corps  program  would  offer 
an  attractive  alternative.  That  program, 
which  is  entirely  supported  by  the  local 
school  system  except  for  contribution  by 
the  Army  of  textbooks,  some  training 
equipment  and  surplus  rifies,  has  been 


of  Recruitment  Training,"  and  Just  made 
available  to  our  committee  today,  may 
modify  its  stand.  This  report  indicates 
that  participants  in  the  Junior  ROTC 
program  enlist  in  larger  numbers  in  the 
senior  premium  and  stay  with  it  some- 
what longer  than  do  men  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  Junior  program.  Al- 
though the  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommends  expansion  of  this  secondary 
school  level  program,  it  provides  for  less 
expansion  than  did  the  other  body.  In 
the  committee's  Judgment  it  would  be 
best  to  limit  the  prc^ram  to  a  maximum 
of  1,200  units  with  a  gradual  increase  to 
that  amount  by  limiting  expansion  to  2QP 
units  per  year.  The  program  would  be 
expanded  on  an  equitable  geographic 
basis. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  an  excellent  one 
which  will  advance  the  interests  of  our 
young  people  in  the  military. 

When  we  consider  some  of  the  other 
plans  that  the  military  services  have  or 
are  talking  about,  the  proposed  program 
is  practical  and  realistic  and  will  be  help- 
ful in  creating  a  body  of  officers  who  will 
make  a  career  of  the  armed  services. 

I  hope  the  bill  may  be  passed  in  its 
present  form,  and  that  any  amendment 
offered  to  it  will  be  defeated,  particularly 
if  it  is  designed  to  cut  down  in  any  way 
the  number  of  opportunities  that  the  bill 
would  provide.  I  say  that  because  our 
committee  was  unanimous  in  support  of 
the  chairman's  position.  The  commit- 
tee staff  and  the  chairman  have  gone 
into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  very  care- 
fully. I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the 
bill  without  adding  any  amendments  to 
it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  statement. 
We  have  restricted  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  that  came  from  the  House. 
We  have  placed  a  lower  limitation  on  the 
numt>er  of  junior  ROTC  units.  We  have 
reduced  the  retainer  pay  of  the  young 
men  in  the  senior  ROTC  program.  We 
lowered  the  number  of  students  who 
may  participate  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  troops  in  the  field  in 
World  War  II  came  from  the  ROTC 
program  and  were  trained  in  these 
schools.  The  program  has  been  a  bo- 
nanza for  the  Govenunent,  particularly 
when  we  measure  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram against  the  cost  of  training  officers 
in  officer  candidate  schools. 

No  revision  has  been  made  in  the  pro- 
gram, nor  has  any  increase  been  made 
in  the  retainer  pay  to  those  who  will  be 
commissioned  to  serve  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices since  1950.  We  all  know  that  other 
costs  have  been  substantially  increased 
since  that  date. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 


a  scholarship.  He  must  do  that  on  his 
own,  because  of  his  Interest  and  because 
of  his  desire. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  and  he  will  be 
compelled  to  qualify  with  an  8-week 
training  course  in  the  summer  to  estab- 
lish his  eUglbility  for  it.  With  the  high 
educational  demands,  it  is  essential  that 
we  open  up  some  means  for  young  men 
who  go  to  Junior  colleges  to  obtain  a  Re- 
serve commission.  Under  existing  law 
they  are  denied  that  privilege  while  in 
college. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  purpose  of 
the  junior  ROTC  is  to  stimulate  an  in- 
terest by  the  schools  and  to  give  more 
schools  an  opportxuiity  to  participate. 
Our  idea  was  to  have  more  schools  in- 
terested in  the  program  and  participat- 
ing in  It.  I  do  not  believe  the  Army  has 
been  doing  enough  to  promote  the  Junior 
ROTC  plan. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  only  that,  they 
have  not  approved  any  applications  since 
1947. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment,  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  37, 
line  15,  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "or" 
and  after  the  word  "veterinary"  Insert 
the  words  "or  sciences  allied  to  medi- 
chie." 

On  page  37,  line  21.  strike  out  the  word 
"or"  and  after  the  word  "veterinary" 
insert  the  words  "or  sciences  allied  to 
medicine." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments  is  extremely 
simple.  They  are  designed  merely  to 
make  it  clear  and  plain  that  students  of 
optometry,  students  of  laboratory  sci- 
ences, and  students  of  the  other  sciences 
allied  with  medicine  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  ROTC  units. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  intends  to  amend  section  2103. 
As  I  understand,  that  section  has  never 
been  used.  I  understand  that  the  pro- 
posed language  is  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Selective  Service  Act  de- 
scribing the  professions  concerned.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendments.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  the  amendments  improve  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  sonendments  to  the  conunittee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  some  perfecting  amendments, 
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not  change  the  substance  of  the 
utu,  «««  merely  correct  slight  errors  in 
the'num  )ertng  of  sections  and  in  a  date. 


x„c  -?raESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmmts  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment wl  1  be  stated. 

L  SGisLATiVE  Clerk.    On  page  34, 
strike  out   "1967"   and  insert 


The 

line   16. 

1966". 

On  pa  fe  46,  line  2.  strike  out  "2104(b) 
(6)"  an<    insert  "2104(b)  (6)  (B)". 

On  pa  ;e  59,  line  22,  strike  out  "V"  and 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Insert 
The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend 
ments    offered    by    the    Senator    from 

The   imendments   to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

AMZNDSCZNT    NO.     1249 
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Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

niunbered  1249. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

to  the  committee  amend- 

be  stated. 

ifELSON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  reading  of 

be  dispensed  with.    I 

,„ them.    

P^SIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
.  it  is  so  ordered, 
imendments  to   the   committee 
amendnient  are  as  follows: 
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--^  31,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
c  own  through  line  16  on  page  34. 
34,  line  17.  strike  out  "TITLE  U" 
In  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  I". 
34.  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  201." 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  101.". 
49,  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  202." 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Sic.  102.". 
52,  line  18,  strike  out  "TITLE  HI" 
In  Ueu  thereof  "TITLE  H". 
52.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  301." 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  201.". 
—^  55,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 

town  through  line  6.  and  insert  in 

•eof  the  foUowlng: 

Chapter  405  Is  amended  to  read  as 
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'CHAI+ER    405.    JUNIOR    RESERVE    OF- 
nCERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 


rtmlor     Reserve     Officers'     Training 


Junior    Reserve    Officers'    Training 


The    President    may    establish    and 
a  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
( rganized  into  units  at  public   and 
secondary     education     Institutions 
ply  for  a  unit  and  meet  the  stand- 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Not  more  than  300  units  may  be  es- 
and  maintained  under  authority  of 
_.  including  those  units  already 
.._  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Vltallzatlon 
1964. 
No  unit  may  be  established  or  maln- 

an  institution  unless — 
a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Reg- 
Is  detailed  to  it  as  professor  of 
science  and  tactics;  and 
the  unit  contains  at  least  100  physl- 
male  students  who  are  at  least  14 
age  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
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rhe   chapter  analysis   of  subtitle  B 
chapter  analysis  of  part  HI  of  sub- 
ire  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item: 
Rjeserve  Officers'  Training 

__ 4381." 


and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"405.  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps 4381." 

On  page  58,  line  10,  strike  out  "Skc.  302." 

and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  202.". 
On  page  59,  line  22,  strike  out  "TITLE  V" 

and    Insert    in    Ueu    thereof    "TITLE   III". 
On  page  59,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  401." 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  301.". 

On  page  80.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  402." 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  302.". 

On  page  60,  Une  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  403." 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  303." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendments  at  their  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
see  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  to  secure  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment;  therefore.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  that  I  neglected  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
calling  of  the  quorum  be  not  charged  to 
my  time.  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  calling  of  the  quo- 
rum not  be  taken  from  the  time  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendments,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
carefully  read  the  committee  report  and 
the  testimony  on  the  proposal  in  the  bill 
to  expand  the  junior  ROTC.  I  do  not 
find  a  compelling  argument  in  the  com- 
mittee report  for  the  expansion,  and  the 
argument  against  it  is  so  compelling  that 
my  amendment  ought  to  be  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  although  I  have 
a  feeling  that  will  not  be. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  section  of  H.R.  9124  which  compels 
the  military  departments  to  undertake  a 
fivefold  expansion  of  the  high  school 
junior  ROTC  program  from  its  present 
size  of  254  units  to  1,200  units  up  on  ap- 
plication from  eligible  schools.  The 
amendment  would  limit  the  size  of  the 
junior  ROTC  to  300  units,  which  is  an 
increase  from  254  to  300. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  al- 
ways had  the  authority  to  establish  new 


junior  ROTC  units  at  high  schools  whlA 
apply  for  them,  but  since  January  IJ47 
the  Army  has  followed  a  policy  of  not 
accepting  any  new  applications. 

The  services  do  not  wish  to  expand 
junior  ROTC  because  the  program  h«« 
no  direct  military  value.  It  does  not  con. 
tribute  in  any  way  to  alleviating  the 
shortage  of  officers  in  the  armed  servlcca 
since  it  does  not  lead  to  the  commission- 
ing of  officers.  No  signicant  correlation 
has  ever  been  shown  between  boys  par- 
ticipating  In  the  junior  ROTC  program 
and  men  later  receiving  commissions  in 
the  armed  services. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
not  claim  a  direct  military  requirement 
for  the  program.  However,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported would  require  the  Army  to  estab- 
lish new  units  at  schools  which  apply  for 
them,  and  would  compel  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  to  begin  operating  junior 
ROTC  programs,  which  they  do  not  do 
now. 

At  its  present  size  of  254  units,  the 
junior  ROTC  costs  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment $4.8  million  to  operate  each  year, 
and  requires  700  active-duty  personnel 
If  the  proposed  expansion  were  carried 
out.  according  to  the  estimates  made  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  annual  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  increased  to  $21 
million,  and  the  active-duty  personnel 
requirement  would   rise   to   3,500.    Al- 
though these  estimates  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  bill  which  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  accept  applica- 
tions imtil  2,000  units  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  ad  hoc  committee  calculated 
that  only  1,200  applications  would  ac- 
tually be  received,  so  the  figures  remain 
valid  for  the  revised  version  of  the  bill 
Another  $80  million  to  establish  the  pro- 
gram would  be  required  in  that  first  year. 
The  Defense  Department  has  made 
the  point  that  unless  we  can  show  a  need 
for  expanding  this   program,  spending 
more  than  $80  million  to  establish  new 
units,  and  increasing  annual  operating 
costs  by  $17  million  each  year,  the  ex- 
pansion would  be  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.     From    what    com- 
ponents is  the  $80  million  derived? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  been  informed 
that  for  the  outfitting  and  initial  start- 
ing of  the  units,  that  will  be  the  cost  for 
the  expansion  to  1,200  units,  since  the 
expansion  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  200 
units  a  year.  That  would  be  spread  over 
a  5 -year  period.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  5-year  period  Is 
correct:  but  I  do  not  accept  the  amount 
of  $80  million.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  suggested  any  such  amount 
as  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Department  of 
Defense  furnished  that  figure  to  my 
office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  thought  I  have 
in  mind  is,  does  that  cover  the  annual 
cost  of  supplying  equipment  and  paying 
the  wages  of  the  students,  plus  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  personnel  that 
will  be  necessary  to  train  the  students? 
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wr  NELSON.  The  $80  miUion  as  my 
JjwasiSormed  when  it  made  inqiUry 
"^The  Department  of  Defense,  hicludes 
Jj,  mcrS  of  $17  mUUon  in  the  cost  of 

"^^S'uSCHE.  That  money  woind  be 
„i?for  the  payment  of  the  students 
Z^foT  the  cost  of  equipment? 

Mr  NELSON.  For  the  cost  of  super- 
JZy  personnel  and  all  else  that  goes 
Sn  the  operation  of  the  program,  the 
gSeSe  wSuld  be  $17  mUlion  a  year. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  Norman  Paul,  stated  to  the 
SenSe  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

-Thire  is  no  direct  mUitary  requirement 
for  this  type  of  program.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce oice';?  Junior  ROTC  programs  today 
J^ulrethe  services  of  some  700  active-duty 
military  personnel.  Expansion  of  this  pro- 
^Tto  a  level  of  1.200  schools  would  require 
STsSvtces  of  3.300  active-duty  mUitary 
SLWel  as  instructors,  and  an  additional 
Sobas  supervisors.  We  do  not  believe  that 
thte  constitutes  a  wise  use  of  mUitary  re- 
gmtfces.  considering  the  enormous  demands 
of  our  defense,  and  the  related  priorities  that 
must  be  placed  on  funds  and  personnel. 

considering  the  potential  cost  and  man- 
nower  requirements,  which  would  use  critical 
J^ources  at  the  expense  of  combat-ready 
Armed  Forces,  the  Department  of  Defense 
itronKly  recommends  that  the  Junior  ROTC 
p^lon  of  the  bUl  be  modified  to  authorize 
toe  program  on  a  permissive  baals. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cyrus 
Vance,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  emphasized: 

WhUe  the  Department  recognizes  that 
there  are  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  there  Is  no  direct  mlll- 
tory  requirement  for  this  type  of  program. 
The  importance  of  acquainting  our  youth 
with  the  military  traditions  of  this  country, 
and  the  need  of  developing  leadership,  dis- 
cipline, and  patriotism  In  omi  young  people 
are  fully  appreciated.  However,  we  believe 
that  greater  responslbUlty  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  our  national  civic  organizations 
and  public  and  private  educational  systems 
for  indoctrination  and  training  in  this  gen- 
eral area,  and  that  such  training  should  be 
Incorporated  in  the  academic  program  of 
these  educational  systems  without  direct 
participation  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(p.  14.  S.  Rept.  1514) . 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  one  more  sen- 
tence from  a  different  part  of  Secretary 
Vance's  letter: 

Considering  the  potential  cost  and  man- 
power requirements,  which  would  \ise 
critical  resources  at  the  expense  of  combat- 
ready  Armed  Forces,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense strongly  recommends  that  the  Junior 
ROTC  portion  of  the  bill  be  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  program  on  a  permissive  basis 
and  eliminate  from  the  bill  any  designa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  institutions  In 
which  Junior  ROTC  units  may  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
not  claim  a  direct  military  requirement 
for  junior  ROTC.  However,  the  com- 
mittee disagrees  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  value  of  the  program, 
stating 
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training  volunteer  for  the  Armed  Forces  In 
larger  numbers  than  those  who  have  not 
had  such  training.  In  addition,  the  Junior 
ROTC  program  encourages  the  development 
of  leadership,  discipline,  and  patriotism  In 
ovu-  young  people. 


The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
benefits  of  such  a  program  Justify  its  rela- 
tively moderate  cost.  An  effectively  admin- 
istered Junior  ROTC  program  can  make  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  production  of 
qualified  officers  and  enlisted  members  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  There  Is  some  evidence 
that  persons   who   have   had  Junior  ROTC 


The  meaning  of  this  last  sentence  is. 
apparently,  that  by  taking  these  young 
boys  and  subjecting  them  to  the  disci- 
pline of  military  drill,  we  shall  somehow 
be  making  better  citizens  of  them.   Many 
nations  in  the  past  have  adopted  the  idea 
that  young  people  should  be  compulsorUy 
trained  in  the  values  which  the  nation 
thought  worth  while.  Both  Germany  and 
Russia    have    used    militaristic    youth 
movements  as  an  important  part  of  their 
efforts  to  teach  patriotism.    In  Commu- 
nist China  today,  the  youthful  cadres 
of  the  Communist  Party  are  being  indoc- 
trinated with  their  party's  belief  through 
a  combined  program  of  military  training, 
work,  and  ideological  instruction. 

Our  junior  ROTC  program  has  not 
been  similar  to  any  of  these.   The  reason 
for  the  difference  is  that  it  has  been  kept 
firmly  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the 
ROTC  is  not  to  impose  some  special  mili- 
tary vievsrpoint  of  patriotism  and  good 
discipline  on  young  boys,  but  to  provide 
our  armed  services  with  the  officers  they 
need.    Since  the  junior  ROTC  program 
makes  no  contribution  to  this  end,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  better  place  to  spend  this 
extra  $17  million  per  year  can  be  found. 
I  agree  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  Nation's  large,  civic  or- 
ganizations,    its     educators,     and     its 
churches  must  retain  responsibility  for 
teaching  national  values  and  patriotism. 
The  proposed  large  expansion  of  the 
junior  ROTC  seems  particularly  unnec- 
essary when  we  consider  that  there  is  an 
alternative  program— the  National  De- 
fense Cadet  Corps,  or  NDCC— which  pro- 
vides an  identical  curriculum,  but  which 
is  largely  financed  locally,  and  so  op- 
erates at  much  less  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.    The  Department  of  De- 
fense provides  junior  ROTC  units  with 
instructor,    uniforms,    equipment,    and 
books,  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $80   per  enrollee.     In  the 
NDCC  program,  individual  schools  pro- 
vide the  persoimel  and  uniforms,  and 
some  of  the  equipment,  while  the  Federal 
Goverrunent   supplies  some   equipment 
and  educational  materials.    Under  this 
program  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  giving  a  boy  the  same  military 
training  as  he  would  receive  in  the  jun- 
ior ROTC  is  $3.85  a  year,  or  one-twen- 
tieth the  cost  of  junior  ROTC. 

We  regularly  hear,  on  this  fioor  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  great 
deal  of  justified  praise  from  Senators  for 
the  idea  of  maintaining  local  Initiative, 
of  letting  local  bodies,  rather  than  the 
Federal  Government,  operate  programs 
wherever  they  can.  I  suggest  that  this 
is  a  good  place  to  apply  that  doctrine  of 
local  initiative. 

In  the  1962-63  school  year,  there  were 
11  private  and  243  public  schools  partici- 
pating in  the  junior  ROTC  program.  At 
55  of  these  schools,  including  46  pubUc 
and  9  private  schools,  the  ROTC  course 
was  required  of  male  students.  I  think 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  compelling  young  boys  of  high  school 


age  to  undergo  military  training.  In 
these  46  public  s<diools  boys  must  subject 
themselves  to  3  hours  a  week.  96  hours 
a  year  of  military  training  in  order  to 
receive  the  education  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  entitled  in  any  event.  I 
believe  that  compulsory  military  service 
is  something  we  should  avoid  whenever 

possible.  „_ 

In  sunmiary.  the  junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram is  costiy  and  makes  no  direct  con- 
tribution to  America's  military  strer«th. 
I  believe  that  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram to  over  a  thousand  schools,  to- 
gether with  the  change  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ROTC's  mission  which  is  im- 
pUed  in  this  bill,  can  have  grave  effects 
on  our  American  traditions  of  individual 
freedom. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Defense 
Department  has  recently  ordered  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  this  program  to  de- 
termine its  worth.  It  hardly  makes 
sense  to  expand  a  program  to  five  times 
its  present  size  before  we  have  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  study.  I  suggest  that  if  we 
should  further  study  it  and  discover 
that  it  really  had  benefits,  there  would 
still  be  time  enough  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram.   This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to 

do  so.  .     ,    ..^ 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Brewster  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional chamber  of  commerce  recently  of- 
fered a  fine,  concise  statement  of  the  case 
against  an  expansion  of  junior  ROTC: 

The  national  chamber  has  serious  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Junior  ROTC  program  at  this  time.  a«  pro- 
vided under  chapter  102.  We  appreciate  the 
benefits  attributed  to  the  Junior  BOTC  i»o- 
Kram— the  development  of  leadership,  disci- 
pline and  patriotism  in  our  young  people  at 
the  high  school  level.  Important  as  these 
benefits  are,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
stated  that  there  Is  no  direct  mlUtary  re- 
quirement that  can  be  estobllshed  for  the 
Junior  ROTC  program. 

It  is  noted  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
newly  expanded  Junior  ROTC  Program.  wh« 
fully  Implemented  as  proposed  In  H.R.  hi^». 
would  be  about  $25  million  per  year,  as  com- 
pared to  about  $5  million  for  the  present 
program. 

The  Defense  Department  has  recommend- 
ed that  a  complete  evaluation  be  made  of 
the  Junior  ROTC  program  and  of  the  National 
Defense  Cadet  Corps,  through  pilot  programs 
and  studies,  to  determine  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  each  of  these  two  high  school  level 
programs. 

The  national  chamber  recommends,  there- 
fore that  legislative  action  on  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program  be  de- 
ferred at  this  time. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  painted  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  consequences 
of  compulsory  military  trahihig  in  for- 
eign lands. 

There  is  absolutely  no  compulsion 
whatever  in  the  junior  ROTC  bill  from 
the  Federal  level.  If  there  is  any  com- 
pulsion, it  grows  out  of  the  rulings  of 
the  trustees  of  the  local  schools  in  which 
the  program  has  been  Installed. 

I  was  amused  to  hear  that  the  Sena- 
tor relies  so  strongly  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  this  instance.  When  the  regular  ap- 
propriation biU  was  up  for  consideration. 
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he  scoff  d  at  all  of  the  reasons  ad- 
▼aneed  ly  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  hay  ag  a  strong  military  system. 
The  8«  lator  stated  that  we  did 
not  neet  It,  that  the  Department  was 
wrong.  But.  In  this  case,  when  the  argu- 
ments o:  the  Department  happen  to  co- 
incide ^ith  the  views  of  the  Senator, 
that  th(re  should  not  be  any  Reserve 
officer  training  program  In  the  sec- 
ondary 1  chools  of  this  country,  he  relies 
heavllr  ( >n  the  arguments  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  N  EL80N.  Bto.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BDSSELL.  I  yield.  I  have  for- 
gotten '7hat  the  time  limitation  Is.  I 
do  not  \  nnt  to  yield  to  the  extent  that 
I  shall  1(  se  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  Sen  itor.  I  did  not  at  any  time,  on 
this  flo<  r  or  in  this  country,  anywhere, 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  a 
strong  inilitary  defense.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  always  supported  it,  and 
still  do. 

Mr.  B  aSSELL.  The  Senator  said  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  a  strong  military 
prograni.  but  the  Defense  Department 
wanted  one  that  would  be  too  strong. 
Perhapt  that  is  the  more  appropriate 
way  of  stating  it.  The  Senator  was  in 
favor  o '  cutting  it  below  what  the  De- 
fense D  ipartment  requested. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was.  The  reports 
filed  on  r  a  l-3rear  period  from  the  Gen- 
eral Ac»unting  Office  showed  that  the 
Departiient  of  Defense  was  wasting 
$500  mfiinn.  My  argxunent  was  that  we 
should  ( eliminate  the  waste  from  the  De- 
fense b  idget. 

I  bel  eve  that  when  it  Is  shown  that 
waste  Itas  been  found,  we  should  vote 
to  eTJTn  nate  such  waste. 

Mr.  ilUSSELL.  This  is  not  waste. 
The  Dspartment  did  not  claim  any 
waste.  I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator 
gets  th(  I  figures. 

Depu  ,y  Secretary  Vance  wrote  a  letter 
to  me  1 1  which  he  did  not  disagree  with 
the  es  Imate  of  $21,216,000  for  1,200 
imits,  a  id  that  would  Include  254  schools 
that  hs  ve  the  Reserve  training  program 
at  the  >resent  time. 

Mr.  1 TJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sei  ator  yield? 

Mr.  1  ;nsSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Are  these  schools 
on  the]  secondary  college  level  or  high 
schools?  '' 

Mr.  kUSSELL.  Both.  But  we  are  now 
talking  about  high  schools,  or  military 
preparatory  schools,  or  schools  that  give 
mllitar  t  training. 

Mr.  'ULBRIOHT.  There  Is  a  school 
locatec  in  my  State  that  is  at  the  college 


level 
ROTC 
there 
level. 
Mr 
freeze 


They  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
They  cannot  get  it.    Apparently 
tas  been  a  freeze  on  the  college 


RUSSELL.  There  has  been  a 
jn  all  of  them.  In  1947,  when  we 
startec  to  do  away  with  the  Military  Es- 
tablish oaent  and  abolish  the  draft,  a 
freeze  w&s  placed  on  this  program  in  all 
high  sihools.     That  is  the  reason  why 


there  las  not  been  sm  increased  figure. 
The  a<tion  of  putting  the  freeze  on  the 
MUltaiy  Establishment  cost  us  billions 
of  doU  irs  in  wastage  when  we  were  com- 


pelled to  rearm  immediately  for  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  that  it 
would  require  700  military  men  to  oper- 
ate these  schools.  What  are  700  men  out 
of  975,000  who  are  in  the  Army  at  the 
present  time,  when  they  are  training  60.- 
000  cadets  in  these  schools?  It  is  the 
most  economic  measure  that  we  could 
possibly  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  runs  to  about 
$80  a  cadet  per  year  in  the  junior  ROTC 
unit  for  the  country.  I  confess  that 
there  is  no  immediate  and  direct  military 
need  for  this  training.  But  It  does  teach 
some  semblance  of  discipline.  The  Sena- 
tor seems  to  discount  that.  It  does  pro- 
vide some  basic  training.  That  would  be 
very  helpful  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. It  does  assist  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  young  men.  It  does  enable 
us  to  get  the  young  men  out  and  drill 
them. 

The  Senator  supported  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  Job  Corps  to  take 
care  of  those  who  dropped  out.  It  would 
take  care  of  those  whose  health  was  bad. 
What  would  that  cost  per  capita?  Four 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year 
per  man.  to  keep  them  in  the  Job  Corps, 
as  compared  with  $80  a  year  per  cadet  In 
a  Junior  ROTC  program  which  would 
improve  the  health  and  discipline  of 
these  young  men. 

If  we  need  anjrthing  in  this  country 
today,  we  need  something  that  would 
Instill  some  semblance  of  discipline,  some 
respect  for  order,  and  some  respect  for 
authority  In  the  yoimg  manhood  of 
America.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
beneficial  piece  of  legislation  than  this 
measure.  When  we  pass  a  measiu-e  like 
this,  we  reduce  the  need  for  the  job  corps, 
with  the  resultant  cost  of  $4,700  per  man. 
We  reduce  the  need  for  training  in  the 
poverty  program  that  we  so  blithely  cre- 
ated here  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion  a  year. 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  $21  million 
a  year  at  the  end  of  a  5 -year  period  before 
it  reaches  $21  million  a  year — to  train 
some  600,000  or  700.000  young  men  in 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  in  this 
country  in  an  effort  to  give  them  some 
semblance  of  an  idea  as  to  discipline  and 
order,  and  respect  for  authority,  as  well 
as  improving  their  health. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  still  not  clear. 
Will  this  make  it  more  probable  that  the 
secondary  schools  which  want  the  pro- 
gram will  get  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not  necessarily 
increase  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  is  it  In  the 
high  schools?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
college  in  my  State  get  the  program.  I 
think  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  has 
indicated  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  the  strongest  of  terms,  that  the  col- 
legiate program  should  be  expanded. 
There  are  some  10  or  12  colleges  that 
ought  to  have  the  program.  One  of  them 
happens  to  be  in  my  State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one  in 
my  State.  They  have  attempted  to  get 
the  program  for  several  years.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  move  them  at  all. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Neither  have  I. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot  incorporate  that  provision  in 
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the  measure.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
colleges  should  have  equal  priority  i^tK 
the  high  schools. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  «• 
were  hoping  to  get  this  bill  out  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  We  have  re- 
duced the  amount  contained  in  the  biU 
as  it  came  to  us,  very  drastically  from 
the  amount  that  the  House  approved. 
The  House  provided  for  2,000  units  o| 
ROTC.  We  cut  it  back  to  1,200,  We 
required  that  It  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  But  we  are  strengthening 
the  senior  ROTC  to  such  a  degree  that 
I  feel  that  there  will  be  some  expansloQ 
of  the  senior  ROTC  units.  But  there  li 
no  mandate  in  the  bill  which  would  com- 
pel it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    No  prohibition  ex- 
ists. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    None  whatever. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    They  could  do  It 
if  they  wanted  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  Thej 
have  the  authority  now.  And  the  bin 
would  tend  to  encourage  them  to  do  it 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
mentioned  the  additional  cost.  He  com- 
pared the  $4,700  with  the  $80  per  man 
contained  in  the  measure.  Is  it  true  that 
in  our  committee,  we  have  tried  to  de- 
vise means  to  encourage  the  men  to  re- 
enlist,  because  of  the  extreme  cost  of 
training  new  men?  Furthermore,  hare 
we  not  found  that  it  takes  fewer  men  to 
train  other  men  coming  in?  That  would 
leave  more  sergeants  for  active  duty, 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  train  the 
new  men. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  did  not  wish  to  drag 
out  this  debate.    But  the  testimony  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shows  that 
the  young  men  who  have  had  the  train- 
ing in  high  school  become  noncommis- 
sioned officers  more  quickly.    They  ad- 
Just  themselves  to  the  Army  much  more 
rapidly.    They  reenllst  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  those  who  have  not  had  this 
high  school  training.    The  program  in- 
volves one  of  the  cheapest  things  that 
we  can  do,  not  only  to  give  us  some  sense 
of  military  strength— though  that  would 
not  be  an  immediate  result,  for  It  would 
merely  be  training  and  would  not  fit  a 
man  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  a  soldier- 
but  also  to  give  us  some  sense  of  dis- 
cipline and  order  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  hundreds  of 
millions  that  we  have  authorized  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  to  try  to  correct 
conditions  that  the  proposed  system 
would  have  helped  to  prevent  had  it 
been  in  existence,  the  $21  million  is  s 
mere  pittance.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  aa 
one  more  question.  Is  It  logical  to  as- 
sume that,  in  voting  to  retain  the  fuU 
amount  which  would  be  authorized  for 
the  high  school  program,  we  would  not 
in  any  way  prejudice  the  remainder  of 
the  ROTC  program? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    It  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  prejudice  the  other  pro- 


--m  In  my  opinion,  the  college  ROTC 
SJSam  would  be  encouraged. 
^St  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
nftkto  be  repetitious,  but  it  seems  that 
SS  Issue  is  clear  and  simple.  The  item 
5Sud  be  a  part  of  the  budget  and  would 
JToald  for  by  the  Department  of  De- 
t^ae  To  argue  that  the  purpose  of  the 
nron-'am  is  to  Instill  patriotism,  dlsci- 
niine  and  improved  health  is  one  kind  of 
iTargument.  If  that  objective  Is  so  im- 
Jortant.  let  us  Introduce  a  bill  which 
would  achieve  that  result. 

But  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
Itself  has  strongly  recommended  against 
the  program  and  has  said  that  it  would 
take  resources  from  their  combat-ready 
tooops,  and  since  the  testimony  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  that  the  program 
would  have  no  direct  military  value,  why 
m  Heaven's  name  should  we  require  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  De- 
partments of  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Porce— which  do  not  now  have  such  pro- 
grams—to  accept  up  to  1.200  schools 
when  the  Department  has  said  that  the 
program  is  of  no  value? 

When  we  try  to  cut  $1  blUlon  from  the 
budget,  the  argument  is  made  that  the 
proposed  cut  is  too  large.  If  a  $17  million 
cut  is  proposed,  some  Senator  rises  and 
says  that  such  a  cut  would  not  amoimt 
to  anything.  In  my  State  $17  million 
does  amount  to  something. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  that  are  necessary. 
but  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  argiunents  that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary necessity  for  the  bill  and,  to  top  it 
off,  at  a  time  when  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  study  to  find  out  what  value  such 
programs  are.  Congress  is  asked  not  to 
wait  for  the  results  but  to  pass  the  bill 
anyway  and  make  the  Department  take 

1,200  schools 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Oh.  no.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    No  one  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  any  of  these  schools. 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  did  not  say  that.    I 
said  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  compelled,  If  a  school  should 
apply,  to  accept  it,  whether  the  Depart- 
ment wants  it  or  not.    The  proof  of  the 
pudding  ought  to  be  that  since  1947  the 
Department  has  not  accepted  u  single 
new  school  vmder  the  program  because 
the  Department  has  seen  no  value  in  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
economize  in  the  Congress,  some  time  we 
ought  to  start  with  a  clear  and  simple 
case.    When  we  have  the  remarkable 
situation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
coming  in  and  saying  that  the  proposed 
program  would  be  of  no  military  value, 
we  ought  to  take  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  at  their  word  and  save 
the  $17  million  a  year,  which,  over  a  10- 
year  period,  would  amount  to  $170  mil- 
lion.  That  Is  a  great  deal  of  money.    If 
we  carmot  cut  budgets  in  order  to  make 
a  saving  at  the  level  of  $17  million,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  do  so  at  any 

level.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remahider  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  NEI50N.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  noy  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.    On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE.    I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Btjr- 
dick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia   [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.    Gruening],    the    Senator    from 
South   Carolina    [Mr.    Johnston],    the 
Senator  from  Mlssomi  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator    from*   New    Hampshire     [Mr. 
McIntyrk],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Coimectlcut  [Mr.  Ribicoit].  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMi.  Spabk- 
vakI  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr.    East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana   [Mr.   Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagntjsonI,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming   [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia   [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Salinger!,  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
somi [Mr.  Symington]  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoitng]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyre]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Salinger]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreJ  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the 


Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwatkr], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrtjs- 
ka]  .  the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keahnq],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MechxmI.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Muwdt],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Towkr]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senators 
from  New  York  {Mr.  Keatino  and  Mr. 
Javits].  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr;  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 10 
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So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment   and  the   third  reading  of 

the  bill.  ^      ^  ^    . 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  tWrd 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bm  Is  yielded  back.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  9124)  was  passed. 
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Mr.  R  JSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  tl  le  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  c  n  the  table. 

Ilie  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t  i. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CXJNariTDTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
SUCOTSSION  TO  PRESIDENCY  AND 
VICE  RESIDENCY 

Mr.  ItANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
considei  ation  of  Calendar  No.  1317.  Sen- 
ate Join ;  Resolution  139. 

The  pRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  I  Jhiet  Clkrk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S..  .  Res.  139)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I  elating  to  the  succession  to  the 
Preside:  cy  and  Vice  Presidency  and  to 
cases  wiere  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
ofQce  

The  JPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  S  ;nator  from  Montana. 

]  notion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolutii  >n,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Coiomittee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amends  lents  on  page  1,  line  7.  after  the 
leveral".  to  strike  out  "States' 
and  iiuert  "States  within  seven  years 
from  tie  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Cohgreis".  and  beginning  at  the  top  of 
page  2,  to  strike  out 

AXTICXK   

In    case    of    the   removal    of 
from  office,  or  of  his  death  or 
the  Vice  President  shall  become 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term.    Within  a  period  of  thirty 
eafter,  the  new  President  shall  nom- 
inee President  who  shall  take  office 
CO  iflnnatlon  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
a  majority   of  those  present   and 
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case    of    the    removal    of    the 
from  office,  or  of  his  death 
the  President,  within  a  pe- 
thirty  days  thereafter,  shall  nominate 
president  who  shall  take  office  upon 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 
If  the  President  shall  declare   in 
that  he  is  xinable  to  discharge  the 
ind  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers 
du^es  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice 
as  Acting  President. 
If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
Vice  President,   if   satisfied   that 
inability  exists,  shall,  upon  the  written 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  in  office,  assume  the 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Acting  President. 
Whenever    the    President     makes 
slnnouncement  in  writing  that  his  In- 
kas  terminated,  he  shall  resume  the 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
the  seventh  day  after  making  such 
or  at  such  earlier  time  after 
announcement  as  he  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
determlne.    But  if  the  Vice  Presl- 
w|th  the  written  approval  of  a  ma- 
the  heads  of  executive  departments 
at  the  time  of  such  announcement, 
to  the  Congress  his  written  dec- 
that  in  his  opinion  the  President's 
has  not  terminated,  the  Congress 
tliereupon  consldw  the  Issue.    IT  the 


Congress  is  not  then  in  session,  it  shall  as- 
semble in  special  session  on  the  call  of  the 
Vice  President.  If  the  Congress  determines 
by  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  with  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent in  each  House,  that  the  inability  of  the 
President  has  not  terminated,  thereupon, 
notwithstanding  and  further  annovmcement 
by  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall 
discharge  such  powers  and  duties  as  Acting 
President  until  the  occurrence  of  the  earliest 
of  the  following  events:  (1)  the  Acting 
President  proclaims  that  the  President's 
Inability  has  ended,  (2)  the  Congress  deter- 
mines by  concurrent  resolution,  adopted 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  in  each  House,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's inabUity  has  ended,  or  (3)  the  Presi- 
dent's term  ends. 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  If,  by  reason  of  death, 
resignation,  removal  from  office.  Inability, 
or  failure  to  qualify,  there  is  neither  a  Pres- 
ident nor  Vice  President  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President, 
then  the  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is 
highest  on  the  following  list,  and  who  Is  not 
under  disability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President,  shall  act  as 
President:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Attorney 
General,  Postmaster  General.  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such 
other  heads  of  executive  departments  as 
may  be  established  hereafter  and  in  order 
of  their  establishment. 

(2)  The  same  rule  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  removal  from  of- 
fice, or  inability  of  an  individual  acting  as 
President  under  this  section. 

(3)  To  qualify  under  this  section,  an  in- 
dividual must  have  been  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  death,  resignation, 
removal  from  office,  or  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  must  not  be 
under  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  time  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  devolve  upon 
him. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, his  successor  shall  be  President  until 
the  expiration  of  the  then  current  presi- 
dential term.  In  case  of  the  Inability  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, his  successor,  as  designated  in  this 
section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3,  4.  and  5  of  this  article  as  if  he  were 
a  Vice  President  acting  In  case  of  disability 
of  the  President. 

(c)  The  taking  of  the  oath  of  office  by  an 
individual  specified  in  the  list  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  held  to  con- 
stitute his  resignation  from  the  office  by 
virtue  of  the  holding  of  which  he  qualifies  to 
act  as  President. 

(d)  During  the  period  that  any  individual 
acts  as  President  under  this  section,  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  at  the  rate  then  provided 
by  law  in  the  case  of  the  President. 

Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

ABTIC1.E  

Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  res- 
ignation, the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

Stc.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


Sec.  3.  If  the  President  declares  in  »-u 
Ing  that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  d» 
ers  and  duties  of  his  office,  such  power«  tS 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Pwii 
dent  as  Acting  President.  *"*" 

Sec.  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  4it. 
Clare,  and  the  Vice  President  with  the  writ- 
ten  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  tg 
the  executive  departments  or  such  oUn* 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  tranZ 
mlts  to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  th» 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  immediately  assume  the  po«. 
ers  and  duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  Pted. 
dent. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  President  traaaattg 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration  tbst 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pow. 
ers  and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vlot 
President,  with  the  written  concurrence  ol 
a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  such  other  body  as  Congrm 
may  by  law  provide,  transmits  within  tvo 
days  to  the  Congress  his  written  deciantlon 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  disctasiii 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  There- 
upon Congress  shall  Immediately  decide  tb* 
issue.  If  the  Congress  determines  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  dutl« 
of  the  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  con- 
tinue  to  discharge  the  same  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent; otherwise  the  President  shall  resnnw 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolutl<» 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amertoi 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whick 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  u 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resig- 
nation, the  Vice  President  shall  become  Pres- 
ident. 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  If  the  President  declares  in  writ- 
ing that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  power* 
and  duties  of  his  office,  such  powers  and 
duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  4.  If  the  President  does  not  so  de- 
clare, and  the  Vice  President  with  the  written 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  or  such  other  body 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  transmits  to 
the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powen 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  President  transmtU 
to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration  that 
no  inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
may  by  law  provide,  transmits  within  two 
days  to  the  Congress  his  written  declaration 
that  the  President  is  unable  to  discharg* 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  There- 
upon Congress  shall  immediately  decide  the 
issue.  If  the  Congress  determines  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  dutlei 
of  the  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  con- 


^  -  t/i  discharge  the  same  as  Acting  Presi- 
^^'t  otS»e  the  President  shall  resume 
S:Vw^"^d  <i-tles  Of  his  Office." 
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Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
-toct  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
»^f  PR&IDING     OFFICER.       The 

-lark  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

'^Mr°^^MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
..^unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
TZthp  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
^'rSfePRESroiNG  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
theattention  of  the  Senate  to  a  proposal 
mvolving  a  great  degree  of  gravity.  The 
rwent  pubUcation  of  the  Warren  Com- 
Ssslon  Report  has  reawakened  in  our 
mmds.  if  indeed  that  was  necessary,  the 
fraric  events  of  last  November  in  Dallas. 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  assassinated.  Tragic  as  was  the 
nassing  of  this  man.  and  as  were  the 
diaboUcal  events  which  led  to  his  demise, 
more  tragic,  indeed,  will  be  his  passing 
if  we  do  not  use  that  unf  ortimate  set  or 
circumstances  to  understand  and  over- 
come an  imperfection  in  our  system  of 
(fovernment  which  is  made  evident,  once 
again  by  the  laws  and  constitutional 
provisions  relating  to  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States.  _^     - 

I  speak  this  afternoon  in  support  of 
the  constitutional  amendment,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139.  which  deals  with 
the  basic  structure  and  the  basic  transfer 
of  authority  of  executive  power,  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  and  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  problems  of  vice -presidential  va- 
cancies and  Presidential  inability  are 
complex  and  significant,  to  say  the  least. 
In  my  estimation,  they  deserve  our  ur- 
gent attention.  The  problems  are  not 
insoluble.  They  are  not  new  problems. 
They  have  confronted  us  many  times  in 
the  past.  They  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  from  time  to  time  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  But  today 
they  have  a  ringing  urgency  with  the 
tragedy  of  our  martyred  President  still 
fresh  in  our  memory. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  finding  a  solution. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  fa- 
vorably reported  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
139. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  confront- 
ing us  in  solving  the  problems  of  filling 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
or  finding  a  workable  way  to  deal  with 
Presidential  inability  is  not  that  sug- 
gestions, ideas,  and  legislative  proposals 
were  scarce,  but  rather  that  we  had  so 
many  of  them  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  a  consensus — a  majority  opinion — 
and  have  it  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

As  all  Senators  know,  before  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  can  be  adopted, 
it  requires  the  support  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  there 
la  a  vast  grassroots  feeling  of  urgency. 
I  should  like  to  give  particular  credit  to 


the  American  Bar  Association  which  has 
done  more  than  any  single  group  to  help 
us  arrive  at  this  consensus.  I  present 
this  consensus  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  on  behalf  of  the  Conamittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Early  this  year,  thfe  American  Bar  As- 
sociation conducted  a  2-day  meeting— 
a  forum  of  the  leading  constitutional 
lawyers  and  scholars  in  the  Nation— to 
which  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  invited.  Those  at  the  meeting  had 
as  many  different  ideas  as  there  were 
people  present.  At  least  14  or  15  dif- 
ferent ideas  were  propounded. 

At  the  meeting,  each  one  present  en- 
tered into  reasonable  give-and-take  in 
the  hope  that  we  could  finally  come 
forth  with  a  proposal  that  might  not  be 
perfect  nor  totally  acceptable  to  any 
one  of  us,  yet  nevertheless  a  workable 
plan  which  could  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  several  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain material  which  in  my  estimation 
shows  vividly  the  widespread  national 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
question.  More  than  200  articles,  col- 
umns, and  editorials,  have  appeared 
stressing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
urging  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  believe  that  a  small  samplhig  of  this 
material  will  indicate  the  national  con- 
cern over  these  constitutional  gaps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  EvansviUe  (Ind.)  Press. 
May  26,  1964] 
When  the  PREsmENT  Is  Sick 
For  175  years  Congress  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  to  set  up  a  system 
by  which  a  Vice  President  should  take  over 
the  duties  of  the  President  if  the  President 
should    be    disabled.      Congress    never    has 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  who  urgently 
asked  Congress  to  act  when  he  was  in  office, 
again  gave  some  moving  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  this  urgency  at  a  Washington  forum 
Monday    sponsored    by    the    American    Bar 

"I  discuss  this,"  General  Elsenhower  said, 
"from  the  standpoint  of  a  patient." 

Three  times  while  he  was  President,  Ike 
said,  he  was  briefly  incapacitated. 

For  a  week  after  his  heart  attack  in  1955, 
he  saw  no  one  on  his  staff— didn't  even  see 
a  newspaper. 

For  a  time,  when  he  had  his  ileitis  opera- 
tion in  1956,  Ike  said  flatly,  he  was  "unable 
to  function." 

In  1957.  he  suffered  a  mlM  "spasm"  or 
stroke,  and  for  24  hours,  he  said,  he  had  a 
"loss  of  memory  of  words"  and  couldn't  have 
remembered  a  name. 

"The  United  States,"  the  two-term  Presi- 
dent said,  "cannot  afford  to  be  without  some- 
one to  make  a  decision." 

The  country  is  totally  without  anything 
in  the  law  which  spells  out  what  happens 
when  a  President  becomes  incapacitated,  for 
a  day  or  for  weeks.  The  Vice  President,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  said,  should  be  empowered 
to  take  over  Immediately,  for  however  long 
he  is  needed. 

President  Garfield,  after  he  was  shot  in 
1881,  and  President  Wilson,  after  he  suffered 
a  stroke  in  1919,  were  unable  to  perform  most 
of  their  duties.  Garfield  lingered  80  days, 
most  of  them  in  a  coma,  before  he  suc- 
cimibed  to  the  assassin's  bullet.  Wilson  was 
critically  ill  for  months. 


In  neither  case  was  the  Vice  President  able 
to  take  over. 

During  President  Eisenhower's  three  iU- 
nesses,  no  crisis  happened  to  develop.  Ike 
recovered  speedUy  and  was  able  to  resume 
his  duties.  But  Ike's  point  Is  that  that  was 
Just  lucky.  There  never  should  be  a  time 
when  the  Vice  President  coxUdn't  step  in. 
ready  and  empowered  to  take  action. 

Congress  never  has  set  up  a  takeover  sys- 
tem because  Congress  never  could  agree  on 
how  to  do  It.  But  as  Ike  said  It  Is  "not 
quite  as  Intricate  as  we  have  made  It."  We 
must,  he  said,  "solve  it  now."  Any  plan 
Congress  devises  hardly  can  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  country's  welfare  as  no  plan  at  all. 


[From  the  Indianapolis   (Ind.)    "Hmes,  May 
29, 1964) 
First  Small  Step  to  SAnrrr 
UntU  now.  about  all  Congress  has  done 
about  presidential  disability   Is  talk   about 
It.  and  disagree. 

But  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has 
lust  approved  a  constitutional  amendment 
plan  to  flU  the  gap  if  a  President  is  inca- 
pacitated— and  also  to  provide  for  a  new 
Vice  President  when  the  Vice  President  be- 
comes President  or  dies. 

Under  this  plan  if  a  President  became 
unable  to  do  his  Job.  he  could  certify  his 
disability  and  the  Vice  President  would  step 
in  n  the  President  were  disabled  and  didn't 
ask  the  Vice  President  to  take  over,  the  Vice 
President  co\ild  assume  the  powers  anyway 
with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet.  In  case  of 
dispute.  Congress  would  make  the  decision. 
Also,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President,  the  President  promptly 
would  nominate  a  new  Vice  President,  subject 
to  approval  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  three  times 
temporarily  disabled  while  in  office,  has  made 
a  strong  cAse  for  the  country  never  again 
being  without  a  Vice  President.  The  need 
for  a  plan  by  which  the  Vice  President  would 
take  over  In  event  of  the  President's  disability 
Is  obvious. 

Before  the  plan  approved  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  can  be  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must  be  approved  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  adopted  by  two-thirds 
votes  in  both  Houses  and  ratified  by  at  least 
38  States.    A  long  road. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  a  significant  beginning. 
If  the  fuU  committee  will  act  promptly,  the 
prospects  for  an  answer  to  this  long-neg- 
lected problem  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

There  will  be  strong  dissents  from  the 
detaUs  of  this  plan,  some  perhaps  valid.  But 
it  iB  these  differences  which  have  stymied 
action  all  these  years.  Representative  Eman- 
uel Celler  said  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  which  he  now  is  chairman,  has  been 
debating  disability  since  1920— but  has  done 
nothing  for  lack  of  agreement  on  how  to 

do  It.  ,  ^^        . 

Senator  BmcH  Bath,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, said  no  plan  could  be  perfect,  but 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  Is  more  Important 
than  argument  over  which  plan.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Is  backing  this  proposal 
on  this  same  basis. 

There  are  hazards  In  any  plan.  But  the 
continuity  and  stability  of  the  Government 
are  at  stake.  Loss  of  national  leadership, 
even  brlefiy.  could  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  country.     Congress  should  act  promptly. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Mar.  9,  1964] 
To  Narrow  the  Risk 
Former  President  Elsenhower,  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  and  many  others  have  but- 
tressed the  arguments  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  press  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation on  the  problems  of  presidential  suc- 
cession and   disability.     The  risk  that  the 
country  may  be  left  without  an  Executive 
head  in  time  of  emergency  is  very  real.    No 
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be  lost  In  approving  the  beat 
available. 

may  be  divided  logically  Into 

.    The  first  Is  the  danger  arising 

serloixs  illness  or  other  disability 

of  President  Johnson  during  the 

while  there  will  be  no  Vice 

Congress  could  lessen  this  risk 

legislation.     The  second  risk 

the  fact  that  there  Is  no  way  of 

the  Vice  President  when  the  office 

ilacant  between  elections.    This  will 

constitutional  amendment.     The 

lies  In  the  absence  of  any  con- 

devloe   for  relieving   a  disabled 

and  this  can  be  corrected  only  by 

an  amendment. 

amendments  are  necessary 
the  Founding  Father's  corn- 
style   telescoped   the   provisions 
with  succession  and  inability.    Most 
hlnk   they  Intended   that  In  the 
eliher  death  or  disability  on  the  part 
tnt,  the  Vice  President  should 
\  he  powers  of  the  great  office   on 
basis  without  actually  becoming 
But  Vice  President  John  Tyler 
himself  President  on  the  death  of 
;  lenry  Harrison  In  1841,  and  that 
has  become  firmly  fixed  In  Amer- 
practice.     It  Is  a  sound 
so  far  as  succession  of  the  No.  2 
In  case  of  death  or  removal 
But  of   course   it   has   no 
to  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President 
In  the  line  of  succession)   when 
Is  merely  Incapacitated. 
;he  proposed  amendments  for  which 
now  being  sought  would  confirm 
precedent  "in  the  event  of   the 
resignation,  or  removal  of  the  Preel- 
other  would  make  clear  that,  in 
Presidential  inability,  only  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency,  and  not  the 
devolve  upon  the  Vice  President 
person  next  in  the  line  of  succes- 
Tqis  would  give  the  President  com- 
that  he  could  be  relieved  in 
grave  Illness  without  risk  of  losing 


powiirs 
woild 


assuance 


potential  successor  as  Vice  President.  The 
Senate  and  House  would  have  to  confirm  bis 
choice. 

With  this  provision,  we  could  avoid  periods 
such  as  the  present  one  when  there  Is  no 
Vice  President  and  succession  would  fall  upon 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  now  John  Mc- 

CORMACK,  72. 

The  plan  also  would  provide  for  temporary 
or  even  permanent  replacement  of  a  disabled 
President. 

A  Vice  President  might  become  Acting 
President  if  the  disabled  President  ordered 
this  in  writing;  or  the  Vice  President,  with 
approval  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  could 
declare  the  President  disabled  and  assume 
his  duties  (though  not  his  office) ;  and  if  the 
disabled  President  objected  to  such  action 
by  a  Vice  President,  Congress  would  decide 
the  Issue. 

We  must  cover  all  these  possibilities,  and 
It  is  good  to  see  the  Senate  at  last  moving  to 
do  something  about  them. 

The  prospect  of  a  President's  choosing  a 
new  Vice  President  is  not  Ideal,  admittedly. 
If  that  Vice  President  then  should  become 
the  Chief  Executive,  we  would  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  all 
the  people. 

But  we  also  would  under  the  present  suc- 
cession system:  and  the  man  named  Vice 
President  by  a  new  President  probably  woxild 
come  nxuch  closer  to  national  stature  than 
the  Congressman  (elected  by  one  district) 
who  might  happen  to  be  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  former 
President  Elsenhower  have  urged  plans  simi- 
lar to  this  one  favored  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. We  hope  the  basic  plan  can  soon  be 
enacted  so  that  any  possibility  of  perilous 
uncertainty  about  the  Presidency  may  be 
eliminated. 


evsnt 


President  should  not  announce  his 
and  invite  the  Vice  President 
(^er,  the  Vice  President  could  take 
,  In  case  of  need,  with  the  con- 
of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet.     In 
the  President  could  reclaim  his 
declaring  his  inability  at  an  end. 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of 
Cabinet    (or    other   body   that 
might  provide  by  law)  should  chal- 
Presldent's   action,   he   could   be 
from  reclaiming  his  powers  by  a 
vote  In  Congress, 
there   would   be  some   risk   of 
this  proced\u%.    No  claim  of  perfec- 
a^vanced  for  It.    But  any  risks  that 
main  would  be  minor  in  contrast 
ifresent  grave  danger  of  leaving  the 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  exercising  It. 
tiding  Is  certain :  Congress  should  face 
fact  that  the  Presidency  is  a  man- 
and  that  continuity  and  orderly 
are    Imperative   to   the    national 
welfare.    It  follows  that  Congress 
stibmlt  to  the  States  the  best  amend- 
can  devise  to  remedy  these  danger- 
ous defests  in  the  succession  and  disability 
proTlsloi  18  of  the  Constitution. 
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Atlanta   (Oa.)    Journal  and  the 
(Oa.)  Constitution,  June  7, 1964] 
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plan 


for  presidential  succession  that  Is 

along  now  In  the  U.S.  Senate   (or 

Llong  as  much  as  any  business  there 

permitted   to   move   along)    Is    a 

md    practical   solution    to   a   great 


It.  a  President  who  had  succeeded 
Vice  Presidency  could  designate  a 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  May 
28.1964] 

A  Presidential  Succfssion  Proposal 

After  4  months  of  study,  a  Senate  sub- 
committee which  has  been  considering  pro- 
posals dealing  with  presidential  succession 
and  disability  laws  reports  it  has  now  reached 
agreement  on  several  recommendations  to 
place  before  Congress. 

Envisioned  by  the  subcommittee  Is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  permit 
the  President  to  appoint  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  that  ofiBce  fall  vacant.  The 
appointment  would  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  In  ConEjress.  This 
plan,  resembling  an  earlier  recommendation 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  former  President  Elsen- 
hower.   It  appears  sound  and  workable. 

On  the  tackier  Issue  of  disability,  the  sub- 
committee suggests  a  more  complex  formula, 
by  which  the  powers  and  duties — but  not  the 
office — of  President  would  temporarily  pass 
to  the  Vice  President.  If  the  President 
should  recover  from  his  disability  he  would 
once  again  resimie  his  full  authority. 

Should  a  dispute  develop  over  whether  the 
President  is  Indeed  able  to  carry  out  his 
duties,  this  plan  stipulates  that  a  final  deci- 
sion rests  with  Congress,  with  a  two-thirds 
majority  required  to  rule  against  the 
President. 

A  bitter  fight  over  this  controversial  section 
appears  probable.  For  one  thing  It  leaves  to 
politicians  the  power  to  pass  on  what  most 
probably  would  be  a  strictly  medical  Judg- 
ment. This  could  create  a  dangerous 
situation. 

The  need  for  both  a  better  succession  law 
and  a  law  governing  disability — the  Con- 
stitution Is  far  from  precise  In  this  area — 
has  long  been  manifest.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances the  need  Is  pressing.  Yet  few 
expect  congressional  action  on  either  sub- 
ject this  year.  Among  other  reasons,  the 
House  is  unlikely  to  move  out  of  deference 


to  Its  72-year-old  Speaker,  John  VaOoajutx 
who  under  present  law  Is  next  In  UaTS 
the  Presidency.  "• 

At  the  same  time  the  natiu'e  of  the  nm. 
posed  amendment  makes  clear  the  needf^ 
full  and  careful  consideration,  not  onlv  tn 
Congress  but  also  among  the  State  legfrtT 
tures,  which  must  also  ratify  the  amendiaant. 
The  sooner  Congress  gets  started,  the  bettv 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
May  27,  1964] 

Lessons  From  EisENHOwza's  DnASuim 
It  is  hoped  the  enormous  prestige  of 
General  Elsenhower  will  help  persuade  Coo. 
gress  to  take  quick  and  positive  actloa  to 
fill  the  constitutional  void  as  to  how  prcsU 
dentlal  disability  shall  be  determined. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  who  views  the  probleoi 
"from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient,"  wu 
disabled  by  major  Illnesses  three  times  dts- 
Ing  his  two  terms  In  the  White  Honia. 
He  supports  the  general  proposals  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  also  of  % 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  which  hu 
been  working  on  legislation  concerned  with 
the  problem. 

Although  the  former  President  said  the 
Vice  President  should  have  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  determining  when  a  Presi- 
dent is  Incapable  of  performing  the  dudee 
of  his  office,  he  acknowledged  that  thli 
might  not  be  enough. 

Congress  should  make  the  final  declsioa, 
be  said,  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  President  and  top  Oovemment  leaden 
on  presidential  disability.  Under  the  plan 
advanced  by  the  American  Bar,  If  a  <!]•■ 
abled  President  cannot  or  will  not  declare 
his  inability  to  carry  out  hla  duties,  e 
Cabinet  majority  or  "such  other  body  of 
Congress  might  decide  upon"  could  auUior< 
Ize  the  Vice  President  to  take  over  anyway. 
In  addition,  the  ABA  proposed  that  if  a 
disabled  President  sought  to  resume  hit 
duties  prematurely  in  the  view  of  a  Cabinet 
majority  or  of  "such  other  body,"  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  vottng 
separately,  could  declare  him  still  disabled. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  sustaining 
the  Vice  President  and  permitting  him  to 
carry  on  for  the  President. 

The  "such  other  body"  In  case  Congreee 
should  not  wish  to  rely  on  the  Cabinet  would 
presumably  be  a  high-level  commission. 

In  1958  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion urged  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  effect  "that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  inability  should  be  deter- 
mined by  such  methods  as  Congress  shall  by 
law  provide."  This  would  keep  constttu- 
tlonal  provisions  flexible  and  workable  under 
various  conditions — leaving  the  way  open 
to  Congress  to  make  amendments  If  needed. 
Speaking  before  the  National  Forum  on 
Presidential  Inability  In  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  said:  "Three  times  durlnf 
my  terms  of  office  I  faced  the  possibility 
that  I  might  be  the  victim  of  a  fairly  pro- 
longed disability.  In  each  Instance  there 
was  a  gap  when  I  could  not  carry  out  the 
duties  of  my  office." 

After  his  heart  attack  in  1955,  "It  waa 
almost  a  week  before  the  doctors  let  me  see 
anyone  else.  Within  a  week,"  he  added,  ha 
assumed  some  of  his  Presidential  duties  and 
"by  the  third  or  fourth  week  could  carry 
out  all  the  essential  burdens  of  my  office." 
During  his  ileitis  attack  and  operation  to 
1956,  "I  was  unable  competently  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  office  •  •  •  for  a  tims." 
And  the  following  year  he  suffered  a  stroke 
or  "spasm  of  the  brain"  and  "for  24  hours 
I  had  an  absolute  loss  of  memory." 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  words  doubtless  gave  hto 
hearers  gooeeplmples. 

In  the  pushbutton,  atomic -missile  •!• 
the  delay  In  succession  must  be  held  to  a 
minimiiTn,  whether  a  President  dies  or  i» 
temporarily  disabled. 
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«.  Elsenhower  and  his  Vice  Preside^. 
»*rNlion  had  worked  out  a  personal  agree- 
!f.„??n  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
^       miX;  assume  the  functions  of  the 

^rSet  and  Security  Council  meetings 
h'JSiS  thrPresldenfs  first  Illness  he  did  not 
jSf  assume    Presidential    powers.    Some 
^Lpra  felt  Mr.  Nixon  leaned  backward  too 
f*^lvold  the  appearance  of  seeking  power 
^-.I^tJSly   but  a  division  in  the  Cabinet. 
S  ^^^  on  meetings  and  functions. 
!«  oerhaps  an  important  Influence. 
^Vtunately  Mr.  Eisenhower  recovered,  but 
*>,!SlS no  gukrantee  that  another  President 
STnJt  befome  physically  or  mentally  dls- 
!S«i  at  a  crucial  time  without  proclaiming 
Jf    The  determination  of  dlsablUty  must  be 
mkde  simply  and  quickly. 
Tleliste  at  the  National  Forum  on  Presl- 
denSal   Inability  agreed   that  the  problem 
Should  be  solved  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment   rather    than    simple   legislation.     In 
Sit  we  heartUy  concur.    And  we  hope  Con- 
Itmh  (tets  the  necessary  wheels  turning  for 
5^  In  amendment  before  adjourning  this 


year. 


[From  the  Evansvllle  (Ind.)   Press. 
May  29,  1964] 


UJ3.  SATrrr  at  Stake:  Action  on  Prestokn- 
TiAL  Succession  Needed  Now 

UntU  now.  about  all  Congress  has  done 
about  presidential  disability  is  talk  about  it, 
and  disagree. 

But  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
headed  by  Indiana's  Senator  Birch  Bath  has 
nut  approved  a  constitutional  amendment 
ilan  to  fill  the  gap  if  a  President  Is  incapacl- 
tated— and  also  to  provide  for  a  new  Vice 
President  when  the  Vice  President  becomes 
President  or  dies. 

Under  this  plan  If  a  President  became  un- 
able to  do  his  Job.  he  could  certify  his  dls- 
abUlty  and  the  Vice  President  would  step  in. 
If  the  President  were  disabled  and  didn't 
ask  the  Vice  President  to  take  over,  the 
Vice  President  could  assxmie  the  powers  any- 
way with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet.  In  case 
of  dispute,  Congress  would  make  the  decl- 

Also,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President,  the  President  promptly 
would  nominate  a  new  Vice  President,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  three  times 
temporarily  disabled  while  in  office,  has  made 
a  strong  case  for  the  country  never  again 
being  without  a  Vice  President.  The  need  for 
a  plan  by  which  the  Vice  President  would 
take  over  in  event  of  the  President's  disabil- 
ity Is  obvious. 

Before  the  plan  approved  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  can  be  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution, It  must  be  approved  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  adopted  by  two-thirds  votes 
in  both  Houses  and  ratified  by  at  least  38 
States.   A  long  road. 

Nonetheless,  this  Is  a  significant  begin- 
ning. If  the  full  committee  will  act  promptly, 
the  prospects  for  an  answer  to  this  long- 
neglected  problem  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

There  will  be  strong  dissents  from  the  de- 
tails of  this  plan,  many  of  them  perhaps 
valid.  But  It  is  these  differences  which 
have  stymied  action  all  these  years.  (Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celler  said  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  he  now  Is 
chairman,  has  been  debating  disability  since 
1920— but  has  done  nothing  for  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  how  to  do  it.) 

Senator  Bath  said  no  plan  could  be  per- 
fect, but  the  urgency  of  the  problem  is  more 
Important  than  argument  over  which  plan. 
The  American  Bar  Association  is  backing  this 
proposal  on  this  same  basis. 

There  are  hazards  in  any  plan.  But  the 
continuity  and  stability  of  the  Government 
are  at  stake.  Loss  of  national  leadership, 
even  briefiy,  could  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  country.    Congress  should  act,  promptly. 


[From  the  Indiana  Sentinel,  Mar.  26,  19641 
Bath  and  Succession 
History  In  the  making  and  history  in  retro- 
spect, but  currently  most  effectively  told,  are 
combining  to  point  up  the  value  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  being 
pushed  in  Congress  by  Indiana  Senator  Birch 

Bath.  .    , 

The  proposal,  introduced  by  Bath  as  chair- 
man of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, provides  that  In  the  event  a  President 
dies,  the  Vice  President,  on  his  accession  to 
the  Presidency,  then  would  nominate  a  new 
Vice  President  whose  designation  would  be 
subject  to  approval  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  Eilso  would  provide  for  a  means  of 
declaring  a  President  disabled  so  that  the 
Vice  President  could  take  over  his  duties. 

The  history  In  the  making  which  is  in- 
volved, is,  of  coiirse,  the  fact  that  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  now  serving  without  a 
Vice  President,  although  current  law  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  of  his  death  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  aging  John  W. 
McCORMACK.  of  Massachusetts,  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  office. 

The  retrospective  account  currently  at- 
tracting national  attention  is  Gene  Smith's 
book,  "When  the  Cheering  Stopped."  It  is  a 
sympathetic  but  tragic  telling  of  the  closing 
presidential  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  While 
his  second  wife  had  nothing  but  sincere  af- 
fection for  the  disabled  Chief  Executive  and 
shared  his  beliefs  in  his  goals  of  International 
peace,  her  handling  of  the  governmental 
reins  by  keeping  even  the  Cabinet  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Wilson  helped  bring  his  Illusions 
down  in  defeat.  This  tragic  story,  much  more 
than  the  days  of  uncertainty  immediately 
following  President  Dwight  Elsenhower's 
first-term  heart  attack,  points  up  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  passing 
on  the  reins  of  Government  in  the  event  of 
Presidential  disability. 

Bath's  Is  only  one  of  the  proposals  before 
Congress.  The  other  with  important  support 
VTas  Introduced  by  Senator  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, New  York  Republican,  and  wo\ild  pro- 
vide for  nomination  by  each  party  and  elec- 
tion by  the  people  through  the  electoral 
college,  of  two  Vice  Presidents — one  called 
legislative  and  the  other  executive.  It  also 
makes  provisions  for  a  takeover  In  the  event 
of  Presidential  inability. 

Each  plan  has  merits  and  It  will  be  better 
for  Congress  to  make  its  choice  after  hearings 
than  for  us  to  attempt  It  here.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is,  however,  for  one  of  the 
plans,  or  some  modification  of  the  two  to  be 
adopted.  History  In  the  making  and  history 
In  retrospect  emphasize  the  need. 


[From  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald,  May  27, 

1964] 

Securing  the  Succession 

Ever  since  President  Elsenhower's  heart 
attack  In  September  1955,  Congress  has  been 
pressed  to  clarify  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions on  presidential  disability. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
also  started  a  move  to  strengthen  the  suc- 
cession law  and  provide  for  an  Interim  Vice 
President. 

Despite  much  discussion,  however,  noth- 
ing has  been  done.  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  successors  have  made  private  agree- 
ments to  cover  the  disability  loophole,  and 
Speaker  McCormack,  the  reluctant  heir  ap- 
parent under  the  present  succession  law,  has 
taken  over  some  vice  presidential  duties.  But 
no  real  solutions  have  been  attempted. 

This  week  a  Senate  subconmiittee  has  come 
up  with  concrete  proposals.  And,  although 
they  could  be  Improved.  Congress  should 
move  swiftly  to  translate  them  Into  law. 
Almost  any  reform  would  be  better  than 
further  inaction. 

Basically  the  subcommittee  proposals  are 

sound. 


For  the  succession  problem,  they  suggest 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
President  to  fill  a  vice  presidential  vacancy 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  This  is  essentially  the  same  solution 
as  one  submitted  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. We  have  preferred  a  statute  put- 
ting the  Cabinet  officers  back  In  the  line  of 
succession  but  requiring  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  President  and  the  accession  of 
the  Vice  President  they  resign  and  be  re- 
confirmed by  the  Senate.  But  the  subcom- 
mittee plan  will  serve. 

The  disability  problem  would  be  solved, 
also  through  a  constitutional  amendment, 
by  authorizing  the  Vice  President  to  take 
over  as  acting  President  (1)  when  the  Presi- 
dent declared  himself  to  be  disabled  or  (2) 
when  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  Joined  In 
declaring  him  disabled.  In  the  latter  case, 
If  the  President  protested,  the  Issue  would 
be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

This  reform  would  be  stronger  If  some 
Independent  or  ad  hoc  body  were  asked  to 
act  instead  of  the  Cabinet,  which  is  bound 
by  the  ties  of  loyalty  to  the  President,  but 
the  subcommittee  plan  Is  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  what  we  have  now. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  some  plan— 
and  the  subcommittee's  Is  the  most  likely — 
be  pvished  swiftly  to  passage.  Mere  luck  ha« 
preserved  us  from  a  fatal  succession  or  dis- 
ability crisis.  But  we  should  not  count  on 
luck  in  the  faster  moving  world  of  the  1960*8 
and  1970's. 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  May  27,  1964] 
To  Correct  a  Flaw 
Since   1789.  this  country  has  never  been 
without  a  President.    However,  It  has  three 
times  been  without  Presidential  leadership. 
The  first  was  In  1881,  after  President  Gar- 
field was  shot  and  lingered  for  3  months  In 
an  incapacitated  condition  before  he  died. 

The  second  was  in  1919,  when  Woodrow 
Wilson  suffered  a  stroke  from  which  he 
never  recovered  completely. 

The  third  was  in  1955,  when  President 
Elsenhower  had  a  serious  heart  attack  that 
forced  him  to  rest  in  bed  for  a  number  of 
weeks. 

The  country  survived  these  crises  success- 
fully, but  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
something  should  be  done  about  the  situa- 
tion A  sudden  hiatus  of  leadership  In 
Washington  In  thU  era  of  potential  push- 
button disaster  could  be  dangerous. 

After  months  of  study,  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee now  Is  reported  on  the  verge  of  agree- 
ment on  correcting  the  flaws  in  the  ConsU- 
tution  in  regard  to  both  the  Presidential 
succession  and  Presidential  disability. 

The  plan  favored  to  take  care  of  the  Presi- 
dential succession  problem  te  substantially 
that  proposed  by  the  American  Bar  AsBOcia- 
tlon  and  endorsed  by  former  President 
Elsenhower.  It  would  let  the  President  fill 
a  Vice  Presidential  vacancy  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  and  House. 

As  fixed  by  law  at  present,  the  succession, 
after  the  Vice  President,  goes  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  then  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  This  is  unsatisfactory  because 
these  figures,  being  elected  to  theh:  congres- 
sional poets  partly  on  the  basis  of  long  serv- 
ice tend  to  be  old  men.  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack Is  73.  Former  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  was  80  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Carl 
Hatden,  President  of  the  Senate.  Is  87. 

The  disability  fiaw  Is  harder  to  correct, 
because  a  disabled  President  might  not  agree 
that  he  was  disabled.  In  that  case,  under 
the  new  proposal,  the  Vice  President,  vrith 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net, could  declare  the  President  disabled  and 
could  assume  the  powers  and  duties— but  not 
the  office— of  the  President.    If  the  President 
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■Jne  Vice  President's  action,  the  Is- 

be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote 

of  Congress. 

not  a  perfect  solution,  for  there  la 

solution.     But    certainly    It    is 

to  the  present  arrangement,  which 

to  the  point  of  being  Incompre- 

m.  the  disability  question. 

Presidency  Is  the  most  Impor- 

In   the   world   today.     The   shot 

President   Kennedy   was   heard 
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Elsenhower -Nixon      and      Kennedy-Johnson 
agreements. 

The  matter  ought  to  be  legally  determined 
and  not  left  to  any  voluntary  agreement. 
Too  much  Is  at  stake — In  an  atomic  age  the 
very  life  of  the  Nation — to  permit  a  con- 
troversy over  a  President's  disability  to  para- 
lyze national  action.  The  pending  proposal 
ought  to  be  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 


[Ftom  t4e  Detroit   (lilch.)    News,  May  30, 

1964] 
ComaBsal  Moybs   on    NAsrrT   Psoblzm:    An 

iNCAPACrrATKD   PSESmZNT 

Agreen^nt  finally  appears  to  be  near  on  a 

amendment    to    permit    the 

to  fill  a  Tlce-presldentlal  vacancy 

ve  the  knotty  problem  of  succession 

ev  mt  the  President  Is  disabled.    Both 

n-opoeals  make  good  sense. 

President  Elsenhower,  the  Ameri- 

Issociatlon  and  a  Senate  Judiciary 

are  In  substantial  agreement 

wh^n  the  Vice-Presidency  becomes  va- 

President  ought  to  pick  his  Vice 

rather  than  rely  on  the  present  law 

the  Speaker  of  the  House  next  in 

ccesslon.    Under  the  proposal  now 

in  Congress  the  President's 

w^uld  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of 

and  Senate. 

also  goes  along  with  the 
and  the  bar  in  their  recom- 
that  the  Vice  President  should 
ultimate  responsibility  of  determin- 
a  President  is  incapable  of  per- 
ils duties,  assuming  the  President 
lialls  to  make  the  decision. 

of  a  majority  of  the  Presi- 
Cibinet  would  be  required  before  a 
coiild   be   declared    disabled   and 
President  could  then  assimie  the 
duties — but   not   the   office — of 
This  wotild  provide  a  neces- 
on  the  Vice  President, 
would  be  a  further  check.    If 
dent  should  dispute  the  ruling  of 
President  and   a  majority  of  his 
that  he  was  incapable  of  serving, 
matter    would    go    to    Congress, 
^ould  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
enable  the  Vice  President  to  con- 
serve as  Acting  President.     If  that 
failed  to  pass,  the  President  would  re- 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
secret  in  Washington  that  almost 
except  Speaker  McCormack  is  un- 
wfth  the  present  succession  law.    Mc- 
is  a  living  argument  against  it.    He 
Boston  Congressman  who  rose 
largely  because  of  seniority. 
,  he  would  be  a  national  calam- 
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the   new   succession   proposal    the 
would  want  to  nominate  the  best 
could  find  in  his  own  party  as  his 
successor.    And  Congress  could  be 
rote  to  guarantee  that  the  Vice  Pres 
of  that  top  quality. 
new  plan  also   would   eliminate 
major  faults  in  the  present  suc- 
1  ftw.    This  permits  the  succession  of 
a  different  party  from  the  President 
opposition    party    controls    the 
[f  the  Speaker  had  become  eligible 
]  >residency  during  Mr.  Elsenhower's 
y(  ars  in  office,  for  example,  the  suc- 
cessor «3uld  have  been  the  late  Sam  Ray 
burn,  a  Democrat. 

The  pi  esldentlal  disability  provision  would 
fill  a  vol  I.  Right  now  there  Is  no  legal  meth- 
od of  d«termlnlng  what  to  do  In  the  event 
of  the  P  -esldent's  disability,  although  Presi- 
dent Jol  jison  and  Speaker  McCobmack  have 
adopted  a  private  agreement  similar  to  the 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
June  1.  1964] 
Presidential  Disabiutt  Plan  at  Last?  Sen- 
ate     Subcommittee     Recommends     First 
Breakthrough  Since  Study  Began  in  1956 

The  Nation  has  Just  seen  the  first  break- 
through on  the  delicate  and  urgent  problem 
of  Presidential  succession.  A  Senate  sub- 
committee, headed  by  Senator  Birch  Bath, 
of  Indiana,  last  week  recommended  action 
on  proposals  designed  to  fill  a  constitutional 
vacuum  involving  Presidential  disability  and 
filling  vacancies  In  the  Vice  Presidency. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1956,  when  full- 
scale  Presidential  study  of  these  problems 
was  launched,  that  a  consensus  has  been 
reached  at  any  level  of  Congress. 

A  majority  of  Senator  Bath's  subcommit- 
tee has  agreed  to  support  a  proposal  similar 
to  be  backed  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  subconunlttee's  majority  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  effect  the  following  changes: 

1.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occvirs  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President,  the  President  would  nomi- 
nate a  Vice  President  subject  to  the  approval 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

2.  When  the  President  declares  in  writing 
that  he  is  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  Vice  President  would  become 
Acting  President  until  the  President  declares 
that  he  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume 
his  duties. 

3.  If  the  President  does  not  concede  his 
inability  to  function,  the  Vice  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
could  declare  the  President  disabled  and  as- 
sume the  powers  and  duties — but  not  the 
office — of  President. 

4.  If  the  President  challenges  the  action 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Cabinet,  Con- 
gress would  decide  the  Issue.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House  and  Senate  would  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  Vice  President.  Other- 
wise, the  President  would  resume  his  powers 
and  duties. 

This  plan,  of  course,  is  not  foolproof.  But 
certainly  It  Is  an  improvement  over  the 
dangerously  Inadequate  alternative  we  now 
have.  As  Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  observed:  "If 
we  continue  to  strive  for  what  each  feels  Is 
the  best  solution,  we  will  never  get  anywhere. 
To  reach  a  solution  is  more  Important  than 
to  attempt  perfection.  Therefore,  everyone 
Interested  In  this  problem  must  be  ready 
to  make  some  concessions  In  the  Interest  of 
arriving  at  a  consensus." 

Obviously,  this  approach  does  not  settle 
the  question  of  the  line  of  succession  after 
the  Vice  President.  This,  however,  could 
be  effected  by  statute.  Under  a  law  adopted 
in  1947.  the  line  of  succession  after  the  Vice 
President  progresses,  In  order,  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  various  Cabinet 
officers,  beginning  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  is  not  Ideal,  since  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  a  legislative  leader  or  Cabinet 
officer  is  best  equipped  to  exercise  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  presidency.  Moreover, 
legislative  leadership  frequently  owes  more 
to  seniority  than  anything  else. 

Nevertheless,  the  plan  advocated  by  the 
Bayh  subcommittee  would  make  the  matter 
of  succession  less  important  than  It  Is  at 
present.  It  would  provide  for  a  permanent 
Vice  President;   therefore,   the  order  of  suc- 


cession after  the  Vice  President  would  coiba 
into  play  only  if  the  President  and^i 
President  are  lost  at  the  same  time. 

More  Importantly,  the  proposal  does  dM 
with  the  complex  problem  of  Presidents 
disability,  and  this  a  problem  that  we  can- 
not any  longer  afford  to  leave  to  chance  jn 
this  age  of  pushbutton  Armageddon,  it  ]| 
chilling  to  contemplate  a  situation  In  wlileh 
a  President  could.  In  fact,  no  longer  per. 
form  his  duties  but  could  be  relieved  ot 
them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  first  ot 
our  problems  is  that  there  is  a  vacancy  la 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  I  remind 
Senators  that  the  office  of  Vice  President 
has  gone  through  a  period  of  develop, 
ment,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  office  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Senators  will  recall  that  John  Adams, 
the  first  Vice  President,  described  hla 
new  job  as  the  most  insignificant  one 
that  ever  the  invention  of  man  had  con- 
trived. 

Later,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  the  age  of  42,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  Washington 
not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  buried. 

John  Nance  Gamer,  graphically  de- 
scribed the  Nation's  second  highest  office 
in  terms  which  are  typical  of  this  great 
Texan.  He  described  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond highest  office  as  not  being  "worth  a 
pitcher  of  warm  spit." 

Although  I  do  not  particularly  agree 
with  this  illustration,  I  believe  that  it  em- 
phasizes the  opinion  held  by  many  down 
through  the  years  to  the  effect  that  the 
office  of  Vice  President  did  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal. 

In  the  administrations  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy,  we 
witnessed  a  resurgence  and  redevelop- 
ment of  the  office  of  Vice  President  to  the 
point  where  today  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident is,  a  most  significant  office— the 
second  most  important  office  in  the  land. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  on  16 
different  occasions,  totaling  more  than  3S 
years  in  time,  the  United  States  has  been 
without  a  Vice  President.  In  any  one 
of  those  years  something  could  have 
happened  to  the  President  which  would 
have  required  another  individual  other 
than  the  Vice  President  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Eight  times  in  our  history  a  President 
has  died  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
Vice  President. 

Seven  times,  the  Vice  President  him- 
self has  died  in  office.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Vice  President,  John  Calhoun,  re- 
signed. 

Each  time  a  President  has  died,  It  has 
been  a  severe  shock  to  the  Nation;  but 
each  time  the  Government  has  with- 
stood the  test,  and  there  was  an  orderly 
transfer  of  Executive  authority.  We 
pray  that  we  may  never  be  faced  with 
the  supreme  test — the  loss  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  within  the  same  4- 
year  term  of  office.  But  in  the  event 
that  history  does  not  treat  us  so  kindly 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  such  an  eventuality. 
For,  whatever  tragedy  may  befall  our 
national  leaders,  the  Nation  must  con- 
tinue in  stability,  functioning  to  preserve 
a  society  in  which  freedom  may  prosper. 

Why  have  a  Vice  President? 
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was  not  this  office  been  the  object  of 
^  wtire   since   the    ran.stitutlonal 


Constitutional 
"*""'  ^.^,^n  rrpated  it  as  an  after- 
f.°St  IS  S  not  the  position  that 
S^n  dScribed  as  a  one-way  ticket 
if  pSical  oblivion?  Perhaps  so.  once 
JJ^time.    But  no  more-not  in  the 

^ToSfS  office  of  Vice  President  is  a 
,  iT^e  highly  responsible  office.  It 
Se^fflce  o'f  the  President's  chief  am- 

^wSn''' President  Johnson  was  Vice 
PTP^ident  he  traveled  more  than  75,000 
2S  abroad  on  missions  for  the  Chief 
Suttve?  including  top-level  trips  to 
Srto  and  Vietnam,  to  name  only  two. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  the  previous  Vice 
President,  spent  more  than  twice  as  much 
SS  abroad  as  did  President  Eisenhower 
SSing  the  8  years  of  ttiat  administra- 

**°It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Mr.  Nixon 
was  on  an  official  mission  as  this  Na- 
ITn'B  chief  ambassador  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent he  confronted  surly  youths  m  Latin 
America,  and  also  met  Mr.  Khrushchev 
in  the  famous  kitchen  debate. 

Today  the  Vice  President  is  an  inte- 
in-al  part  of  Cabinet  meetings.  Modern- 
day  Presidents  seek  the  advice  and  coun- 
S  of  their  Vice  Presidents.  The  Vice 
President  is  a  statutory  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  He  is  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Eaual  Employment  Opportunity.  He  is 
also  Chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council. 

I  am  sure  it  Is  the  consensus  of  Sena- 
tors that  there  are  few  more  significant 
issues  of  the  day  than  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  the  race  for  space,  and  the  flgnt 
for  equal  rights.  These  are  certainly 
among  the  paramount  issues  of  our  day 
and  age.  The  Vice  President,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  is  in  the  thick  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Atlantic  City 
recently,  when  President  Johnson  se- 
lected our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] as  his  running  mate  for  Vice 
President,  he  said— and  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  feeling  shared  by  all  of  us.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike — that  the 
vice-presidential  candidate  should  be 
the  man  best  qualified  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  should  that  unhappy 
day  come. 

I  believe  there  is  a  general  awareness 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens  of  the  country 
that  this  is  the  prime  qualification  that 
the  vice-presidential  candidate  should 
have— the  ability  to  fulfill  the  office  of 
President  if  tragedy  should  strike. 

I  submit  that  reason  dictates  that  we 
take  steps  to  assure  that  the  Nation  shall 
always  have  a  Vice  President.  He  would 
lift  at  least  some  of  the  awful  burden 
of  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  President  and  make  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  the  world  perhaps  a 
little  bit  less  burdensome.  His  presence 
would  provide  for  an  orderly  transfer  of 
executive  authority  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  President— a  transfer  that 
would  win  public  coixsent  and  Inspire 
national  confidence. 

As  was  the  case  following  the  tragedy 
In  Dallas,  he  would  be  there  to  substitute 


as   President,    as    Hamilton   suggested, 
when  events  reqviired  him  to  do  so. 

Our  obligation  to  deal  also  with  the 
question  of  presidential  inabiUty  is  crys- 
tal clear.  In  this  instance,  there  is  a 
constitutional  gap,  or  a  blind  spot.  We 
must  fUl  this  gap  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
Nation  from  the  possibUity  of  flounder- 
ing in  the  sea  of  public  confusion  and 
imcertainty.  ..        *    i„ 

The    provision    for    unpeachment    is 
clearly  written  into  the  Constitution.    It 
has  been  implemented  on  but  one  unfor- 
tunate occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
country.    Yet,  there  is  not  a  word,  not 
a  hint  about  what  is  meant  by  the  in- 
ability of  a  President.   There  is  no  clue  as 
to  the  method  of  determining  disabUity, 
who  would  make  such  a  determination, 
what  would  happen  once  the  determina- 
tion was  made,  how  the  period  of  in- 
abUity  would  be  terminated,  and  whether 
the  President  would  then  resume  his  of- 
fice or  simply  lose  his  position.    These 
are  some  of  the  vexing  problems  which 
are  presented  by  the  superficial  manner 
in  which  presidential  inabUity  is  referred 
to — on  only  one  occasion,  and  by  only 
one  word— in  the  entire  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  history  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  something,  and  it  is  high 
time  we  listened.  President  Garfield  lay 
wounded  for  80  days  before  he  died. 
During  this  period,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  serious  duties  that 
needed  to  be  performed,  he  signed  only 
one  extradition  paper. 

For  nearly  2   years,  after  President 
Wilson  collapsed  with  a  stroke,  our  Gov- 
errunent  was  virtually  controlled  by  Mrs. 
Wilson    and    the    President's   personal 
physician— two    well-meaning    individ- 
uals, but  hardly  those  with  constitutional 
authority  to  direct  our  affairs  of  State. 
When  we  think  of  the  critical  issue  that 
was  before  the  coimtry,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire    world    at    that    time;    namely, 
whether  there  should  be  a  League  of  Na- 
tions,  what   the   participation   of   the 
United  States  in  the  League  of  Nations 
would  have  meant  to  us  In  the  possible 
prevention  of  World  War  H,  and  what 
the  assistance  of  an  able  Vice  President, 
acting  in  the  stead  of  President  Wilson, 
would  have  meant  to  us  in  helping  to  get 
us  into  the  League  of  Nations,  only  time, 
which  we  cannot  relive,  would  have  told. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  was  physically  unable  to 
serve  as  President.     He  was  unable  to 
carry  this  task  forward  to  consumma- 
tion.   I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate facts  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try.   No  one  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
when  President  Eisenhower  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  one  of  three  serious  ill- 
nesses he  suffered  during  his  adminis- 
tration.   Later,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  Nixon  set  a  precedent  with  a 
mutual  agreement  on  what  to  do  in  the 
event  of  the  future  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  compliment  both  those  gentlemen 
for  taking  the  initiative.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  anything  concrete  had  been 
proposed  in  this  area.  But  such  informal 
agreements  are  unsatisfactory  as  perma- 
nent solutions.  Both  Mr.  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Nixon  were  among  the  first  to 
say  so.  Such  agreements  depend  on  good 
will  between  the  President  and  the  Vice 


President.  They  do  not  have  the  force 
of  law.  They  could  be  subjected  to  seri- 
ous constitutional  challenge.  They  open 
the  door  for  possible  usurpation  of  power 
from  the  President. 

I  point  out  that  the  one  thing  we  must 
press  for  is  an  orderly  transfer  of  power. 
Whatever  procedure  is  established,  it 
must  be  generally  accepted  by  a  majority  > 
of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  pri- 
vate agreement  would  not  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  as  would  the  meas- 
ure which  I  hope  will  be  enacted  by  this 

l3ody- 

These  questions  can  be  solved  by 
amending  the  Constitution.  Some  say 
they  could  best  be  solved  by  statute. 
Many  distinguished  lawyers  disagree. 
But  what  most  lawyers  do  agree  upon  Is 
that  if  a  reasonable  constitutional  doubt 
exists,  the  best  method  to  eradicate  any 
doubt  is  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

How  unfortunate  it  would  be  if  we  were 
confronted  with  a  tragedy,  with  a  dis- 
abled President,  in  a  time  of  emergency. 
We  should  have  an  acceptable  formula 
readily  avaUable.  Further,  a  statute 
would  be  subject  to  criticism  and  a  test 
in  the  courts.  It  might  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. A  constitutiQnal  amend- 
ment would  do  away  with  this  risk  and 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, acting  in  behalf  of  the  disabled 
President,  would  have  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  little 
question  that  the  time  to  act  is  not  when 
the  President  is  lying  ill  and  there  Is  no 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  execution  of 
Executive  power.     If  we  act  in  those 
circumstances,    we    may    come    forth 
with    an    expedient,    but    ill-conceived 
answer  to  these  pressing  problems.    The 
time  to  act  is  now,  when  we  still  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  President  Kermedy 
is  gone,  and  when  we  have  a  President 
who,  fortunately  for  us  all,  is  in  robust 
health. 

I  have  tried  to  make  two  principal 
points  thus  far.  I  have  said  that  we 
should  provide  means  by  which  we  might 
have  a  Vice  President  at  all  times.  And 
I  have  said  that  we  must  provide  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  Vice  President 
could  act  as  President  if  the  President 
himself  were  disabled.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  deals  most  effectively  with  both 
these  problems. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  long  list 
of  cosponsors — which  now  lists  some  32 
Senators.  I  point  out  that  this  is  good 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Senators  today 
are  willing  to  compromise,  even  though 
they  have  their  own  ideas  on  the  best 
way  to  achieve  the  end  we  all  seek. 

At  the  American  Bar  Association  con- 
ference, to  which  I  referred  earlier,  there 
were  scholars  and  lawyers  who  were 
willing  to  compromise.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  Senators  are  willing  to 
give  and  take  in  such  significant  matters. 
There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  139.  Rather,  there 
is  the  desire  that  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  support  the  resolution. 

Some  13  different  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee.  Half  the  Sen- 
ators who  sponsored  the  various  resolu- 
tions have  now  joined  in  cosponsoring 
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senate  [Joint  Resolution  139.  I  believe 
it  is  f ai]  to  say  that  we  have  come  as  far 
as  we  Cf  n  in  obtaining  a  consensus  which 
I  hope  his  body  will  accept. 

I  sha  1  touch  very  quickly  on  the  two 
propoMu,  which  are  combined  into  one. 
for  deiiing  with  the  doubled-barreled 
problem.  The  first  problem  is  that  of 
filling  u  vacancy  such  as  exists  today 
and.  Go  1  forbid,  which  may  exist  20  years 
from  t»  [ay,  in  the  ofSce  of  Vice  President. 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  can  be  corrected 
by  a  re  atlvely  simple  solution.  In  the 
event  a  racancy  exists  in  the  ofiBce  of  Vice 
Preside]  it.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139 
provide  i  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  nominate  an  individual 
who  be  feels  is  qualified  to  fill  the  office 
of  Vice  i>resldent  and.  subsequently,  that 
both  H(  uses  of  Congress  should  elect  the 
Individ!  al  by  a  majority  vote. 

What  would  the  proposal  accomplish? 
Plrst,  1 ;  provides  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent w(  uld  be  an  individual  with  whom 
the  President  could  work  closely.  In  a 
time  of  crisis  and  turmoil,  such  as  we 
experience  with  the  loss  of  a  President, 
we  mua ;  give  the  new  President  the  in- 
dlvidua  upon  whom 'he  could  depend, 
the  one  who  would  cooperate  with  him 
and  he  p  him  carry  on  the  tremendous 
burden  jf  the  Presidency, 

Seccnd.  we  would  provide,  by  the 
means  )roposed,  for  a  continuity  of  au- 
thority, direction,  and  program. 

Wher,  a  President  is  taken  from  us, 
it  is  ha  rdly  a  time  to  change  the  policy 
or  the  I  !Ourse  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
embark  ;d. 

Thir(  — and  I  feel  most  important  of 
all — in  1  democratic  system  such  as  that 
in  whi<h  we  live  today,  by  submitting 
the  nan  le  of  the  proposed  nominee  to  the 
office  o  Vice  President  to  the  Congress. 
we  wou  d  be  assured  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  our  land,  the  Rep- 
resenta  ;lves  and  Senators  who  deal  daily 
with  p-oblems  of  crisis  and  decision, 
would  Y  ave  the  final  determination  as  to 
who  th;  Vice  President  should  be. 

So,  b  isically,  we  wovdd  do  two  things. 
First.  V  e  would  provide  for  a  continuity 
of  prof  ram  and  coor>eration  with  the 
Preside  at,  on  the  one  hand,  and  we 
would  ( nable  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
be  hear  i  on  the  other. 

Mr.  :  KVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a 
set  of  questions  in  order  to  point  out 
what  is  involved  in  the  problems  he  has 
been  (  Iscussing — unless  the  Senator 
wishes  o  complete  his  statement  first. 

Mr.  3  ;AYH.  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
yield  tc  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Later  I  intended  to 
point  01  It  that  the  Senator  is  one  of  those 
who  ha  s  led  us  down  the  road  to  a  con- 
sensus. The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina ha  1  a  proposal  of  his  own.  He  par- 
ticipate d  in  the  committee  meetings  and 
helped  report  from  the  committee  the 
present  measure.  Were  it  not  for  his 
dedicated  effort  to  have  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  adopted,  I 
feel  tlat  the  roadblocks  still  ahead 
of  us  w  3uld  have  been  much  larger  than 
they  ar  J.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  EHVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   :  ndlana   for   his   most   gracious 
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remarks.  On  my  own  behalf  I  should 
like  to  state  that  the  person  who  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  bringing  these 
problems  as  near  a  solution  as  is  possible 
today  is  the  able  and  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
who  has  worked  tirelessly  on  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  at  times  he  did 
not  share  my  fear  that  there  might  be 
a  situation  in  which,  to  use  an  old  adage, 
too  many  cooks  would  spoil  the  broth, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  phase  of 
the  question  that  the  Senator  is  now 
discussing. 

One  group,  like  myself,  felt  that  the 
selection  of  a  person  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President  should  be 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress.  Those  of  us  who  shared 
that  view  adhered  to  It  very  strongly. 

There  were  those  who  feared  that  if 
the  selection  were  made  solely  by  Con- 
gress, it  might  happen  that  Congress 
would  have  to  exercise  such  power  at  a 
time  when  it  was  controlled  by  one  polit- 
ical party,  whereas  the  White  House 
might  be  controlled  by  the  other  political 
party  and,  as  a  result  of  vesting  the 
power  solely  in  the  Congress,  there  would 
be  friction  between  the  person  desig- 
nated as  Vice  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  also  a  lack  of  continuity  of  the 
administration  In  case  the  person  se- 
lected by  the  Congress  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  be  a  member  of  the  other 
political  party. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina. In  the  past  there  have  been  sev- 
eral examples  of  various  legislative  of- 
fices having  been  controlled  by  members 
of  the  opposite  party.  We  would  not 
have  to  go  back  very  far  in  our  memories. 
When  the  present  succession  law  was 
passed,  I  believe  that  in  the  minds  of 
many  it  was  designed  so  that  the  be- 
loved Mr.  Sam,  the  famous  Speaker  of 
the  House,  would  be  next  in  line  in  suc- 
cession and  therefore  would  be  in  line  to 
succeed  a  Democrat,  President  Truman. 
But  by  the  time  the  law  was  enacted  by 
Congress,  there  had  been  a  change,  and 
a  Republican,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House,  so  there  would 
have  been  a  change  of  continuity.  The 
people,  by  voting  in  an  election,  should 
be  the  ones  to  decide  a  change  of  policy 
and  a  change  of  direction  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  not  some  illness,  some  as- 
sassin's bullet,  or  some  other  unfortunate 
situation  which  would  remove  a  Presi- 
dent from  the  scene. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  historians  frequently  have  stated 
that  the  only  reason  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  able  to  draft  and  ratify  the 
Constitution  was  that  they  were  able  to 
compromise  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  larger  States  and  the  smaller 
States  with  respect  to  representation  In 
the  Congress.  They  did  this  by  giving 
the  small  States  and  the  large  States 
equal  representation  In  the  Senate,  and 
by  apportioning  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  among  the  several  States 
upon  the  basis  of  population.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  historians  have  fre- 
quently said  that  this  compromise  made 
the  drafting  and  ratification  of  the  Con- 
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stltutlon  possible  by  reconciling  the  dif 
f  erences  between  the  smaller  8tat*«  ^ 
the  larger  States.  "* 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  the  Seoatm 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  compr^ 
mise  which  made  the  present  resolatlnB 
possible  between  those  who  believe  to 
continuity  of  the  administration  on  tht 
one  hand  and  those  who  believe  in  tS 
selection  of  a  person  to  fill  the  vacaoM 
in  the  office  of  Vice  President  by  r^J^ 
sentatives  of  the  people  is  a  like  com- 
promise? 

Mr.  BAYH.    This  is  a  ready  compn>. 
mise.    The  Senator  and  I  have  discussed 
the  question  enough  so  that  we  know 
very  well  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems which  could  confront  us  would  arise 
when  a  name  was  submitted  to  Congress 
if  the  Congress  were  controlled  by  the  op-' 
posite    party,    whether    Republican  or 
Democratic.    The  party  in  the  majority 
might  tend  to  delay  or  play  politics  wtUi 
the  nomination.    I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator firmly  agrees  with  me  that  at  a  time 
of  national  crisis  the  public  would  not 
tolerate  the  playing  of  politics  in  the 
choice  of  a  Vice  President.    In  pointing 
out  the  compromise  that  was  made  be- 
tween the  larger  and  smaller  States  In 
the  electoral  college  system,  we  should 
point  out  for  the  Record  that  by  taking 
the  votes  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senators  from  each  State,  we  would  ar- 
rive at  a  number  Identical  with  that  now 
composing    the    electoral    college.    We 
have  tried  to  stay  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  present  laws,  and  the  use  of  the  same 
formula  in  the  event  we  should  be  con- 
fronted with  an  emergency  such  as  we 
have  experienced  recently. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  good  friend  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  is  more  respon- 
sible than  any  other  individual  interested 
in  this  problem  for  effecting  the  proposed 
reconciliation  of  the  two  viewpoints  that 
I  thought  for  a  time  would  shatter  any 
hopes  of  accomplishing  anything  worth- 
while in  this  field. 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Another  thing  I  should 
like  to  comment  upon  Is  the  first  section 
of  the  joint  resolution,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 
from  office  or  of  his  death  or  resignation,  tha 
Vice  President  shall  become  President. 

This  lays  at  rest  the  ghost  that  has 
troubled  some  constitutionalists  since  the 
death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  about 
1  month  after  "Old  Tippecanoe  and  Ty- 
ler, Too"  were  elected,  respectively.  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  Senator  knows,  there  has 
been  an  argument  among  some  scholars 
and  some  constitutional  lawyers  ever 
since  John  Tyler  assumed  the  office  of 
President  on  the  death  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Vice 
President  who  comes  to  the  office  imder 
those  circumstances  Is  really  the  Presi- 
dent or  whether  he  is  merely  the  Acting 
President.  I  think  this  is  a  fine  provi- 
sion in  the  proposed  joint  resolution,  be- 
cause it  would  lay  to  rest  the  constitu- 
tional ghost  that  has  been  stalking  to 
and  fro  In  America  ever  since  that  time. 
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It  stamps  with  approval  the  assertion 
that  John  Tyler  himself  made  at  the  tline 
SSt  he  was  President,  and  not  merely 
Jj^  President,  when  he  succeeded  WU- 
uwn  HeruT  Harrison. 

Mr  BAYH.    As  the  disthiguished  se- 
nior Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  is 
Sip  CTcatest  constitutional  expert  In  this 
body  knows,  the  office  of  Vice  President 
•as  more  or  less  an  afterthought  on  the 
«art  of  the  Founding  Fathers.    As  we 
itody  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  we  observe  that  at 
first  there  was  some  thought  that  per- 
haps a  legislative  officer,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice or  some  commission  could  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  Office  of  President  in  the 
event  the  President  were  no  longer  able 
to  do  so.  or  were  killed,  or  died.    But  at 
the  last  moment  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  suggested  and.  as  the  Senator 
said,  in  1841,  when  President  Wilham 
Henry  Harrison  died  in  Office  and  Presi- 
dent Tyler  assumed  the  duties,  the  first 
papers  that  were  given  to  him  to  sign,  as 
I  recall,  read,  under  the  place  where  he 
was  supposed  to  sign,  "Acting  President." 
He  did  not  like  that  idea  at  all.    So  he 
struck  out  the  word  "acting"  and  said  he 
was  the  President,  and  later  was  sup- 
ported by  majorities  Of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  Congress  will  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  it  will  be  saying  "amen" 
In  the  year.  1964  to  what  John  Tyler  said 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  this  Senator  say 
"amen"  to  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  has  touched 
essentially  on  the  problem  of  the  inability 
of  a  President.    The  Senator  has  pointed 
out  how  long  Garfield  lay  lingering  be- 
tween life  and  death,  between  conscious- 
ness and  unconsciousness,  after  he  was 
struck  down  by  an  assassin's  b\illet;  and 
how,  after  Woodrow  Wilson  suffered  a 
stroke.  Admiral  Grayson,  his  physiclsm, 
and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Wilson,  were  said  to 
have  acted*  upon  some  matters  of  Gov- 
ernment, although  they  had  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  do  so.    Also,  as  we  re- 
call, during  his  administration.  President 
Elsenhower,  twice  had  serious  Illnesses 
when  it  was  imcertain  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  resume  the  functions  of 
his  Office. 

I  introduced  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  provided  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  process  which  is  identical  with 
the  impeachment  process.  But  I  must 
admit  that  this  Joint  resolution  is  a  vast 
Improvement  over  my  original  proposal. 
It  accomplishes  the  determination  of 
whether  a  President  is  disabled  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  Office  with  the  least 
embarrassment  to  the  President  find  in 
the  most  efficacious  manner.  At  the 
same  time.  It  combines  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Vice  President  and  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  or  such  other  body  as  the 
Congress  may  designate,  with  action  on 
the  Congress  in  case  the  President  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  a  determina- 
tion of  his  own  disability. 

By  so  doing,  the  joint  resolution  makes 
it  certain  that  in  a  time  of  great  and 
violent  partisanship — such  as  existed  in 
respect  to  Andrew  Johnson  during  Re- 


construction—we are  not  likely  to  have 
under  the  amendment  any  exhibition  of 
partisanship  which  is  destructive  of  the 
welfare  of  oiu*  Nation.  This  is  true  be- 
cause it  does  not  permit  a  single  political 
party  controlling  the  Congress  when 
there  is  a  division  between  the  political 
affiliation  of  those  in  the  executive 
branch  and  those  in  the  legislative 
branch  to  assume  sole  power  to  act  when 
a  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  perform  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

Mr.  BAYH.    This  solution  deals  with 
a  consensus,  because  we  have  a  prece- 
dent, despite  the  fact  that  some  declare 
we  are  wrong  in  intermingling  or  com- 
mingling the  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.   As  the  Senator  knows,  there 
is  a  precedent  in  the  election  law  which 
permits  Congress  to  decide  how  a  Presi- 
dent can  be  elected  in  case  one  candidate 
does  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.    There  is  a  precedent  in  im- 
peachment proceedings,  in  which  it  is 
provided  that  one  branch,  the  House, 
shall  bring  the  impeachment  and  the 
Senate  shall  try,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  preside 
over  the  formaUties  and  trial  Itself. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  I  believe  that 
by  requiring  cooperation  by  all  branches 
of  the  Government,  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
right  answer. 

I  shall  discuss  in  a  moment  in  detail 
what  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  pro- 
vides, but  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  of  a  conver- 
sation the  two  of  us  had  when  another 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  was 
brought  before  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee. 
We  were  both  concerned  about  the  se- 
curity of  the  office  of  President.    The 
Constitution  provides  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  order  to  convict  the  President  on 
impeachment.     Can   we  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Days  if  it  had  taken  a  majority  to 
impeach  President  Andrew  Johnson  and 
a  majority  to  declare  him  disabled?    We 
know  he  would  have  been  declared  dis- 
abled. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Andrew  Johnson  would 
have  been  declared  mentally  Incompetent 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  hostile  Con- 
gress, and  our  country  would  have  ex- 
perienced a  total  blackout  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  brought  this 
out  very  quickly,  and  the  question  was 
analyzed  in  the  Judiciary  Committee; 
and  it  resulted  in  congealing  the  thought 
that  this  must  be  an  integral  part  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  solution  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  manner  of  determining  dis- 
ability of  the  President  represents  in  the 
finest  manner  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
put  in  the  Constitution  to  make  certain 
that  neither  partisanship  nor  tsrarmy 
could  take  charge  of  the  American  Gov- 
errunent. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  give  him  credit  for  the  fact  that  It 
was  his  patience  and  his  understanding 
of  these  problems  which  brought  diver- 
gent views  into  what  he  calls  a  consen- 
sus, and  what  I  call  a  compromise.  As  a 
result  of  his  efforts,  many  of  us  have  laid 


aside  pride  in  our  own  proposed  solutions 
and  agreed  upon  a  common  solution  of 
this  problem. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote  to 
pass  the  joint  resolution  by  the  required 
two-thirds  majority,  and  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  will  ratify  the  Joint 
resolution  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  is  most  desirable  because  such  ac- 
tion would  remedy  two  very  serious  omis- 
sions in  our  Constitution — omissions 
which  must  be  remedied  to  insure  con- 
tinuity and  stability  of  government. 

In  closing,  I  reiterate  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  deserves  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in 
bringing  the  Joint  resolution  into  being 
and  in  presenting  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He  has 
been  more  than  kind.  Although  this 
is  my  first  session  in  this  great  body,  and 
I  cannot  speak  with  authority  to  my 
senior  colleagues  here,  I  believe  Senators 
would  probably  have  to  look  for  a  long 
time  before  they  would  find  a  better  ex- 
ample of  legislative  process  in  this  free 
government  of  ours  in  working  to  resolve 
differences  of  opinion  by  coming  forward 
with  this  one  idea.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  contribution  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  second  part 
of  the  proposed  solution  of  the  two  prob- 
lems facing  us — first,  a  vacancy  which 
may  exist  in  the  Vice  Presidency;  and 
second,  the  equally,  if  not  more  vexing 
problem  of  disability  which  may  occur  in 
the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

It  is  fair  to  say  the  entire  problem  of 
dealing  with  presidential  inability  is 
made  much  more  difficult  and  much 
more  complex  by  the  precedent  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  namely,  the 
Tyler  precedent. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  the  Vice  President 
to  assume  the  role  suid  office  of  Presi- 
dent if  the  President  is  dead.  It  Is  an 
entirely  different  situation  for  the  Vice 
President  to  take  over  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment when  the  President  is  not  dead, 
but  Is  disabled,  or  for  some  other  reason 
is  unable  to  fullflll  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office  of  President. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  two  times  In  his- 
tory, and  also  the  third  time,  when  Presi- 
dent   Eisenhower    and    Vice    President 
Nixon  entered  into  an  Informal  agree- 
ment— there  is  ample  proof  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  public  response.    In 
the  case  of  Garfield,  his  Cabinet  urged 
Arthur,  then  Vice  President,  to  take  over 
and  act  as  President,  but  he,  on  sound 
legal  counsel,  refused  to  do  so;  and  the 
record  even  discloses  that  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  the  great  American, 
Daniel  Webster,  was  one  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  feeling  that  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  office   of  President  from  the 
duties  and  powers  thereof.    The  way  the 
Constitution  is  written,  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  take  over  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President,  he  would 
in  fact  take  over  the  office  of  President. 
Secondly,  if  the  President  should  re- 
cover or  regain  his  ability  to  perform  his 
duties  of  office,  he  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  act  of  the  Vice  President. 
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For  th  8  reason  there  was  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Arthur  to  move  in  and  to 
assist  <  Garfield  in  his  time  of  need. 

Vice  President  Thomas  Marshall  had 
the  saiie  reluctance,  and  he  refused  to 
step  in  when  President  Wilson  could  have 
used  hi  s  helping  hand. 

In  cl  36ing.  I  shoiild  like  to  say  that  in 
the  cas  b  of  Presidential  inability  we  must 
take  every  precaution  to  safeguard  the 
Preside  Dt  from  tinwarranted  usurpation 
of  his  )fBce.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  fir!  t  provision  in  our  disability  sec- 
tion Is  »  give  the  President  the  primary 
right  t>  declare  his  own  disability,  and 
also  to  declare  the  tennination  of  his 
dlsaUl  ty.  Therefore  we  state  that  if 
the  Pre  sident  specifies  in  writing  that  he 
Is  dlsal  led,  the  Vice  President  shall  then 
assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office,  f  nd  not  the  oflSce  Itself.  He  would 
be  Act  ng  President:  not  President.  In 
that  wiy,  I  believe  we  could  eliminate 
the  dlfflcultles  which  have  existed  in  the 
past. 

The  second  provision,  in  the  event  of 
dlsablli  ;y  of  the  President,  refers  to  the 
case  li  which  the  President  does  not 
make  1  nown  his  disability,  perhaps  be- 
cause le  is  unable  to  do  so.  In  this 
event,  he  Vice  President,  with  the  con- 
currenc  e  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  or 
other  b  ady  which  Congress  might  desig- 
nate, si  lould  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine P  residential  disability. 

In  SI  ch  a  case,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
Vice  President  would  become  Acting 
Preside  at.  Just  as  he  would  tf  the  Presi- 
dent hmself  had  declared  his  own  in- 
abUity. 

The  thinking  of  the  committee  was 
that  wi  do  not  want  a  President  to  lose 
his  power  by  usurpation:  and  we  felt 
that  by  granting  the  Cabinet  a  concur- 
rent nle  with  the  Vice  President,  it 
would  ( Ive  him,  and  give  those  who  are 
appointed  to  office  by  him,  equal  power 
with  th !  Vice  President. 

Presllent  Elsenhower  was  confronted 
personi  Uy  with  this  problem  of  disabil- 
ity. K  B  said  unquestionably  that  he 
thoughl  the  Vice  President  had  not  only 
the  authority  to  act  but  that  he  should 
and  must  act  in  the  event  of  disability. 
He  als<  stated  to  a  conference  which 
was  hed  in  the  spring  in  Washington 
that  he  thought  that  having  the  Cabinet 
go  aloig  and  help  make  the  decision 
would  lea  satisfactory  arrsmgement. 

The  t  ilrd  circumstance  is  the  unlikely 
one  In  which  the  President  might  be 
found  <  Isagreelng  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ai  d  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  as 
to  whe  her  he  was  able  or  unable  to 
exercisf  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office,  n  the  event  the  President  should 
say,  "I  t  m  able  to  perform,"  and  the  Vice 
Preside]  it  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
on  the  ather  side  should  say,  "You  are 
not  cap  ible  of  performing,"  we  felt  that 
the  pro  >er  body  to  make  the  final  de- 
termlna  ion  was  the  Congress. 

As  I  n  lentloned  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  FMr. 
Ervin],  we  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Congress  to  remove  the  Presi- 
dent fnm  office.  It  is  to  safeguard  the 
President  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
checks  i  nd  balances,  because  our  system 


recognizes  no  person,  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  being  infallible. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  perhaps 
there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  very 
important  to  have  a  Vice  President,  and 
perhaps  there  was  even  a  time  when  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  great  national  ur- 
gency to  have  a  President  who  was  com- 
pletely in  control  of  all  his  faculties. 

When  the  carrier  pigeon  was  the  most 
rapid  means  of  communication,  and  the 
horse  was  our  most  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation, our  national  security  could  not 
be  threatened  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time  as  it  can  be  today.  However,  in  this 
day  of  nuclear  power,  in  the  age  of  space 
flight  and  of  rapid  jet  transportation  and 
Telstar  communication,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  when  we  can 
move  armies  halfway  around  the  world 
in  a  matter  of  hours,  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  demands  a  President  who 
is  always  capable  of  making  rational  de- 
cisions and  rational  determinations;  and 
in  the  event  the  President  is  unable  to 
make  these  determinations  it  demands 
that  the  Vice  President  be  able  to  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President, 
so  that  this  country  may  always  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  able  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  at  the  necessary  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  very  important  Issue. 
We  must  set  at  this  time,  as  early  as  p>os- 
sible,  the  line  of  succession  in  the  Presi- 
dency, more  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  point  he  has  just  emphasized  with 
such  great  clarity,  on  the  determination 
of  inability  of  the  President,  as  referred 
to  in  the  Constitution. 

The  subcommittee  has  rendered  an  ex- 
cellent service  in  perfecting  language 
that  clarifies  the  Constitution  and  sets  a 
clear  line  of  the  powers  of  the  successor 
to  the  President  in  the  event  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inability  to  carry  forward  the 
duties  of  that  great  ofiBce. 

This,  I  think,  is  even  more  important 
than  the  line  of  succession  at  this  time. 
I  recognize  the  need  for  changing  the 
line  of  succession.  I  recognize  the  many 
ideas  that  have  been  voiced  by  so  many 
students  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  particularly  with  reference 
to  his  position  on  the  selection  of  the 
Vice  President  by  Congress  itself,  and  the 
many  other  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  for  the  line  of  succession.  I  also 
recognize  the  need  for  a  compromise  if 
we  are  to  arrive  at  any  single  determi- 
nation. 

I  regret  that  the  point  of  view  that  I 
have  long  held  since  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  succession  goin?  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
dangerous  to  the  party  control  of  the 
Presidency  for  the  full  duration  of  the 
elected  term  of  President,  and  that  we 
could  not  work  out  something  that  was 
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more  responsive  to  the  electorate  of  tK. 
country.  "* 

The  distinguished  Senator  was  dim 
kind  to  me  and  permitted  me  to  tt^ 


and  setvwwi 

Vice  President  should  be  nominatedimi 
voted  upon  by  the  people  in  the  re«S 
election  of  President,  based  on  the  Ua 
that  this  would  be  an  expression  of  u^ 
enth-e  electorate  of  the  United  StataL 
and  thus  bless  the  office  or  ratify  ^ 
offices  of  first  Vice  President  and  sec^ 
Vice  President  with  the  vote  and  toe 
acceptance  of  the  entire  electorate. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  joint  re*, 
olution  must  be  a  compromise;  but  l 
question  one  bit  of  the  philosophy  In  the 
selection  of  the  successor  by  the  nomina- 
tion  of  one  man,  placing  in  the  supreme 
line  of  authority  over  180  million  Amer- 
icans one  man  chosen  absolutely  by  the 
President,  by  sending  the  nomination  to 
Congress,  and  saying.  "This  is  my  mn. 
I  choose  him  for  my  successor." 

I  feel  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Congress  wanted  to  get  away  frwa 
the  Cabinet  members  in  designating  the 
line  of  succession;  and  get  away  from 
having  the  President  or  the  Vice  ft^. 
dent  choose  his  successor. 

It  seems  to  me  we  spread  our  democ- 
racy very  thin  when,  out  of  180  million 
people,  only  the  President  and  Vice  Pre»- 
ident  are  the  officials  elected  by  the  en- 
tire Nation.  They  are  the  only  two  who 
are  elected  by  the  entire  Nation  for  the 
vast,  important,  and  powerful  electlr* 
offices  of  the  executive  department. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  par- 
ticularly bad  time  to  decide,  after 
the  shock  of  losing  a  President,  in 
the  next  Congress,  upon  the  ratifi- 
cation of  one  man  whose  name  was 
submitted  as  the  successor  to  the 
Presidency  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  then  existing  first  officer  of  the 
land.  I  would  much  prefer,  if  possible, 
to  see  a  contingency  that  might  develop 
or  take  place  having  been  firmed  up  In 
the  Constitution  at  the  time  the  choice 
is  made  of  a  President.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  we  cannot  find  the 
most  competent  persons  to  serve  as  first 
Vice  President  and  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, persons  who  would  be  selected  bjr 
the  party  conventions. 

Although  the  presidential  candidate 
may  express  his  preference,  and  the  con- 
vention may  approve  that  preference, 
still  the  electorate  would  have  to  pass  up- 
on the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

So  it  would  be  necessary  to  abide  by 
the  choice  of  the  public  concerning  the 
persons  who  would  be  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession. 

It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  still  bet- 
ter, although  perhaps  impossible,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said,  to  reach  any  consensus  on  any  in- 
dividual viewpoint. 

I  still  believe  that  a  line  of  succession 
so  clearly  and  positively  made  in  the 
quadrermlal  selection  of  the  President 
would  enable  the  Nation  better  to  resist 
the  shock  that  is  felt  throughout  our 
great  Nation,  and  perhaps  throughout 
the  free  world,  upon  the  death  of  a  Pres- 
ident.   We  would  always  have  a  person 
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,„  lihe  of  succession  to  backstop  the  tjien 
S^  president  of  the  United  States. 

Tt^iVht  be  asked.  What  would  a  sec- 
ond^?e  president  do?  I  feel  that  there 
^.mnle  service  as  well  as  ample  quality 
?nS  uS  States  for  the  fulfillment 
2^5,e  two  positions  I  speak  of.  The 
£st  Vice  President^could  very  well  be- 

«A  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  President 
Sdb^  his  agent  in  the  field  of  foreign 
Sairs  including  relationships  with  oth- 
„  Sions  and  tours  throughout  the 
wnrld  He  could  appear  at  ceremonial 
oSrvances  as  well  as  proffer  advice  at 
thT White  House  on  many  subjects,  as 
«-.pnt  Vice  Presidents  have  done. 

The  second  Vice  President  could  fulfill 
the  present  constitutional  duties  of  the 
vice-Presidency.  He  could  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Executive  in  Congress 
ond  serve  as  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate.  He  could  keep  the  President 
intimately  Informed  about  the  state  of 
mind  and  feelings  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  serve  in  the  legislative 
bodies  of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  this  issue  can  be  settled 
before  any  new  tragedy  occurs,  and  that 
there  will  be  not  one  Vice  President,  but 
two  Vice  Presidents  elected  by  the  whole 

people. 

Again,  I  believe  the  argument  is  some- 
what valid  that  the  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent has.  by  custom,  the  right  to  choose 
or  select  the  nominee  for  Vice  President. 
Similarly,  he  would  have  the  right  to 
choose  or  select  his  successor  under  the 
proposal  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139. 
Nevertheless,  there  would  still  have  to 
be  ratification  by  the  public  in  the  quad- 
rennial election,  and  the  people  would 
then  know  that  the  successor  to  the  Pres- 
idency, should  the  event  arise,  had  been 
elected. 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
this  theory,  which  has  been  supported  by 
a  large  group  of  people,  as  was  the  pro- 
posal that  was  made  and  endorsed  by 
the  committee  and  originally  proposed  by 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  understand  that  I 
appreciate  the  diligent  work  and  the 
compromise  that  have  been  necessary 
to  introduce  this  joint  resolution.  It 
was  necessary  to  act.  Even  though  the 
joint  resolution  does  not  comport  with 
my  hopes  and  feelings  that  two  vice-pres- 
idential candidates  would  be  better,  it  is 
still  a  subject  on  which  Congress  must 
take  action.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  joint  resolution  that  is  now  be- 
fore us.  However,  I  wish  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  provide  for  this  contingency 
by  having  the  nominations  voted  upon 
in  the  general  election  and  ratified  by 
the  entire  public,  rather  than  by  Congress 
alone  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Perhaps  it  does 
not  need  to  be  said — but  I  should  like  to 
say  it,  anyway — that  no  Member  of 
either  branch  of  Congress  has  been  a 
more  thorough  student  of  the  need  for 
legislative  reorganization  and  has  done 
more  to  secure  it  than  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.     The  latest  comprehensive 
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legislative  Reorganization  Act  was  passed 
during  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
As  I  recall,  he  was  the  leading  light  or 
the  main  proponent  of  it  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.    His  achievements 
were  recognized  by  several  national  pub- 
lications, and  he  received  various  awards 
for  the  contribution  he  made  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  legislative  process.   For 
this  reason,  his  thoughts  and  interests 
are  of  particular  significance  to  those  of 
us  who  feel  that  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion is  another  area  of  reorganization 
which  needs  discussion  and  action  now. 
I  shall  speak  to  the  points  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.  First,  there  is  the  problem  of  suc- 
cession.   The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
believes  that  the  present  line  of  succes- 
sion through  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Seriate  is  not  the  best  possible  way  of  fill- 
ing the  offices  of  Vice  President  and  Pres- 
ident.    I  am  certain  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  realizes  that  when  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  139  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  contained  a  third  section,  which 
dealt  with  changing  the  line  of  succes- 
sion.   It  was  our  feeling,  as  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
nothing  personal  was  intended  in  the  case 
of  the  persons  who  presently  hold  those 
offices.     It  has  been  most  unfortunate 
that  comments  have  been  made  in  the 
press,  including  the  press  of  my  own 
State,  to  the  effect  that  the  distinguished 
Spefiker  of  the  House,  because  of  his  age, 
is   not   qualified    to   become   President. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
statements  that  has  been  made.   Speaker 
McCORMACK  is  an  able  and  well  qualified 
legislator.    He  is  probably  the  second  or 
third  busiest  man  in  the  United  States 
in  his  office  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

But  that  is  not  the  question.  How 
could  he  perform  his  duties  so  capably 
as  Speaker  and  still  perform  other  duties, 
such  as  being  a  member  of  the  Security 
Coimcil  and  Space  Commission,  that  con- 
stitute part  of  the  duties  of  the  Vice 
President?  For  this  reason,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  comprehensive  program 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  en- 
visioning. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  one  point  not  realized,  when  chang- 
ing from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  is  we  jeopardize  continuing 
control  of  a  government  which  has  been 
elected  for  a  4-year  period  by  putting  it 
through  the  speakership  of  the  House, 
because  every  2  years  control  of  the 
House  is  subject  at  least  to  change  by  the 
votes  of  the  electorate  of  the  people.  Au- 
tomatically to  have  this  change  would 
create  a  rather  difficult  political  situation 
in  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
country,  right  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion was  suffering  from  the  shock  of  the 
death  of  its  Chief  Executive.  The  change, 
at  this  period  of  time,  would  be  most 
unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  party 
control  and  would  be  upsetting  to  the 
general  authority  of  the  Goverimient. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  touched  on  that  issue  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  tried  to  point  out  that  in 
the  history  of  our  country  there  have 
been  occasions  when  succession  laws  were 


designed  for  the  sake  of  experience.  In 
fact.  In  my  memory,  I  can  recall  one 
occasion  when  the  present  succession  law 
was  enacted  that  was  designed,  really, 
with  the  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sam  Raybum,  In  mind,  as  one  who,  as  a 
Democrat,  could  carry  on  the  policies  and 
the  principles  of  the  then  Democratic 
President,  Harry  S.  Trmnan.  Before  this 
law  was  even  enacted,  there  had  been  a 
change  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  In  the  home  State  of  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  who  was  a 
member  of  another  party.  Had  some- 
thing happened  to  the  President,  a  mem- 
ber of  another  party  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him  and  this  would  have  resulted 
in  a  complete  change  of  policy  without 
the  consent  of  the  electorate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  make 
some  observations  about  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  ohe's 
right  to  the  fioor  will  be  affected  by  my 
so  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  by  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  said.  He  has  been  a  keen 
student  of  government  for  many  years. 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  stated, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  much 
to  secure  the  formulation  and  passage 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which 
certainly  marked  a  great  step  forward 
in  our  system  of  government. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  raises  a 
point  here  which  merits  grave  considera- 
tion. There  are  other  problems,  how- 
ever, in  this  field.  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Constitution  to  take 
care  of  one  of  them  which  was  pointed 
out  by  the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  November  22,  1963. 

If  the  assassin  had  changed  his  target, 
the  country  could  have  lost  both  its  Pres- 
ident and  Its  Vice  President  in  one  com- 
mon tragedy.  I  thought  that  we  should 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
deal  with  that  tragic  possibility.  As  a 
consequence,  a  proposed  joint  resolution 
offered  by  me.  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  recall,  embraced  not  only  pro- 
visions to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  and  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  determining  inability  of  the 
President,  but  it  also  contamed  a  provi- 
sion designed  to  provide  for  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  country  might  lose  both  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  at  one 
time  in  a  common  tragedy. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  my  proposal  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  In  a  common 
tragedy  simply  went  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  area  which  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee, headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  and 
a  majority  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  thought  that  Congress  and  the 
country  would  accept  in  a  single  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

There  were  other  suggestions  which 
went  beyond  the  scope  of  that  area.  For 
example,  one  of  them  was  the  suggestion 
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however,  that   amending  the 
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Is  much  merit  in  the  proposal  of 
glenator  from  Oklahoma.     I  hope 
( Jongress  will  be  able  to  give  con- 
to  it  at  a  later  time. 
MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  the 
from  Massachusetts  has  been 
ig  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
some  questions.    I  should  like  to 
one  or  two  other  questions  which 
»  like  to  go  into,  after  considera- 
the  quesiions  of  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

BAYH.    If  we  could  continue  the 

it  would  be  valuable,  because 

sienator  from  Oklahoma  raised  two 

points  on  the  specifics  of  the 

and  I  should  like  to  discuss 

with  him  to  show  him  that  we  did 
them  and  did  give  thought  to  his 

However,  I  know  that  the 

from  Massachusetts  has  to  leave. 

ERVIK.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

.  to  yield  for  another  observation 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 

with  Aseop's  fable  about  the  dog 

_.„  a  bone  in  its  mouth  while  it 

irossing  a  stream  on  a  small  bridge; 

looked  down  and  saw  his  own 

in  the  water.    He  thought  he 

mother  dog  with  another  bone.    He 
his  mouth  to  grab  the  bone  he 
he  saw  in  the  water  and  lost  the 
was  carrying. 
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the  loss  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  in  a  single  disaster.  The 
subcommittee  recalled  the  fable  of  the 
dog,  and  knew  that  if  it  tried  to  get  too 
many  additional  bones  it  would  lose  the 
ones  It  was  attempting  to  carry  across 
the  legislative  stream. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  usual,  has  picked  a  very  ap- 
propriate story  to  illustrate  his  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  also  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  do  not  wish  to  extemporize,  but  I 
believe  that  the  colloquy  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  interesting.  I.  for 
one,  desire  that  it  should  be  by  itself, 
rather  than  tied  into  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  commend 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  per- 
sistence in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  We  have  heard  this 
issue  discussed  for  several  years,  but  it 
has  never  been  brought  to  the  point  of 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  joined  Senator  Bayh 
in  cosponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
139,  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  insure  that  we  shall  always  have 
a  clear  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. I  did  so  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  no  gap  in  the 
continuity  of  our  Government  in  these 
days  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  so  important,  not  to  our  Na- 
tion alone,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  as  well. 

There  are  three  major  problems  which 
this  proposal  would  resolve.    The  first 
of  these  concerns  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency  by  the  Vice  President  when 
the   Chief  Executive   is   removed  from 
ofBce  for  one  reason  or  another.    The 
second  concerns  the  filling  of  a  vacancy 
in  the   office  of  Vice   President.     The 
third  concerns  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office. 
We  were  all  witnesses  to  the  tragic 
events  of  last  November  when  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated,  and  to  the 
smooth   and   rapid    assumption   of   the 
office  of  the  Chief  Executive  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.    Even  this,  however,  was 
based  solely  on  precedent  set  by  Presi- 
dent Tyler  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  upon  the  death  of  President  Har- 
rison, for  article  11,   section   1   of  the 
Constitution  spells  out  what  shall  hap- 
pen only  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
both  of  the  Nation's  top  offices.     This 
amendment.    Senate    Joint    Resolution 
139,  would  give  constitutional  force  to 
this  longstanding  precedent  by  declar- 
ing that  in  the  event  of  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  be- 
come President. 

Second,  we  must  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  a  vacancy  in  the  Vice-Presidential 
office,  caused  either  by  the  death  or  res- 
ignation of  the  Vice  President  or  by 
his  succession  to  the   Presidency.    Al- 
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though  we  have  legislation  providing  tat 
a  continuing  line  of  succession  if  both 
offices  should  become  vacant,  it  can  read* 
ily  be  seen  that  the  best  person  to  id 
sume  the  difficult  task  of  the  Presidenci 
would  be  the  one  who  has  workedmol* 
closely  with  the  President,  is  intimately 
familiar  with  his  goals  and  policies,  and 
who  shares  the  President's  general  polit- 
ical viewpoint.     Under  our  system  ol 
government,  this  could  only  be  the  V\ot 
President,  an  individual  whose  oflace  hai 
become  increasingly  important  both  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Nation  in  tt- 
cent  years.    This  proposal  would  pro- 
vide,  therefore,  that  the  President  could 
nominate  a  man  to  be  Vice  President, 
who  would  take  office  upon  conflrmatioo 
by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.    This    follows    the   generally 
accepted  practice  of  our  political  nom- 
inating   conventions,    where    the  vice- 
presidential  designee  of  the  presldentlil 
nominee  is  usually  approved  by  the  con- 
vention. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mi. 
MONRONEY]  proposes  or  suggests  thit 
the  names  of  two  men  be  submitted, 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  com- 
plicate a  situation  which  we  would  want 
to  have  covered  very  quickly.  It  would 
not  be  a  question  of  choosing  one  of 
the  two  men.  It  would  be  a  question 
of  the  succession  of  an  administration 
that  was  already  in  power. 

Third,  this  proposal  would  provide  a 
method  by   which  the   Vice   President 
might  assiune  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  President,  but  not  his  office,  during 
a  period  of  temporary  Presidential  dlsa- 
biUty.    This  would  prevent  the  occur- 
rence  of    any   confusion   such  as  our 
country    experienced   under   Presidenti 
Garfield  and  Wilson.    The  Coristitution 
does  not  specifically  state  what  should 
happen  in  the  event  of  Presidential  disa- 
bility.   When  so  much   depends  upon 
the  continued  and  uninterrupted  func- 
tioning of  our  Goveriunent,  this  confu- 
sion must  not  be  permitted  to  occur. 
Even  in  1919  when  our  country  was  con- 
cemed  primarily  with  domestic  and  fca- 
ternal  affairs.  President  Wilson's  lengthy 
disabUity  caused   grave   disruptions  In 
the  conduct  of  our  Government  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

President  Eisenhower  was  most  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  Presidential 
disability    and    drew    up    an   informal 
agreement  with  Vice  President  Nixon  to 
help  resolve  the  matter.    Although  then 
is  some  question  whether  such  agre^ 
ments  would  have  the  force  of  law  or  be 
subject  to  dispute  at  a  time  when  a  dis- 
pute would  be  least  desirable,  this  prac- 
tice has  been  continued  to  the  present  u 
a    useful    stopgap    measure.    There  to 
general  accord  among  constitutional  ex- 
perts at  this  time,  however,  that  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    is    needed  to 
clarify  the  situation.    I  concur  In  tha 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  would  pro- 
vide that  the  President  could  declare 
that  he  was  unable   to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  that  such  duOei 
would  then   be   executed   by   the  Vte 
President  as  Acting  President.    If  the 
President  did  not  declare  his  InabilitT 
the  Vice  President  would  be  empowered 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  his  writt* 


4.  «f  f he  President's  disability.    President  should  some  tragedy  occur  and 
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Besides  his  many  duties,  he  is  the 
only  man  who  Is  only  a  heartbeat  away 
from  the  world's  most  powerful  office. 
Yet  on  16  different  occasions  covering  a 
period  of  40  years  in  our  history,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  without  a  Vice  President. 
Eight  Vice  Presidents  have  succeeded  to 


come  vacant. 

I  hope  that  this  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

"S^propo»Hurtherprov'd^«.attne    ^^^^^^^^/'JJ^^^^SJS'l^' Si    urePr»ldenc,;  »yen  have  died  m  omce; 
p,«ldent  may  *«lf «  "™" J^!  Uiat  he    Senate  at  this  session,  even  though  the    one  resigned  „  „       , 
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^  Cabinet-^r  some  other  body  d^ig 
rited  by  Congress-states  that  the  Presl 
SJJJs  inability  has  not  terminated. 
Cor«ress  shall  decide  the  issue  imme- 
hSv  If  it  determines  by  two-thhds 
vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President  is 
3,re  to  resume  his  duties,  the  Vice 
President  shall  continue  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent: otherwise  the  President  shall  take 
up  his  duties  once  again. 

I  feel  that  this  proposed  amendment 
satisfactorily  resolves  the  present  am- 
biguity of  article  n,  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  Presidential  succes- 
sion and  disability.    Although  we  can- 
not foresee  every  eventuality  that  might 
befall   our   Government,    I   think   this 
makes  adequate  provision  for  the  unin- 
terrupted conduct  of  oiu:  Nation's  affairs. 
With  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President  in  November,  we  shall 
once  again  have  passed  through  this 
dangerous  period  when  we  have  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Vice-Presidency— a  situa- 
tion we  have  encountered  16  times  in  our 
history.    However,  we  should  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  to  resolve  the  situation 
once  and,  hopefuUy,  for  all  time.    Shice 
1792,  when  the  first  succession  law  was 
passed,  this  matter  has  been  disputed. 
The  proposal  now  before  us  is  the  result 
of  exhaustive  study  and  nmnerous  com- 
mittee hearings.    It  has  the  support  of 
State  and  National  bar  associations  as 
well  as  distinguished  constitutional  law- 
yers from  all  over  the  country.    I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment carefully,  and  to  take  favorable  ac- 
tion on  It  so  that  at  last  we  may  have 
a  clear  ajid  definite  constitutional  policy 
on  these  twin  problems  of  Presidential 
succession  and  disability. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  we 
passed  a  law  which  designated  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  next  In  the  line  of 
succession,  should  both  of  the  Nation's 
top  offices  become  vacant.  There  is  now 
some  feeling  that  the  Speaker  might  not 
be  the  most  logical  choice  to  follow  the 
Vice  President  in  the  line  of  succession. 
This  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon  the 
present  occupant  of  that  office.  I  feel 
the  same  way  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  does  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack.  He  is  a  competent  and  able 
gentleman  in  every  way.  He  is  able  to 
assume  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  proposed  amendment  does 
not  change  the  present  line  of  succession 
as  provided  for  by  law,  but  leaves  it  up 
to  Congress  to  revise  as  it  sees  fit.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  Presidential  succession  and  dis- 
ability should  now  be  clarified  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  beyond  this  one 
statutory  designation,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  as  to  whom  would  assume 
the  office  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 


I  thank  the  junior  Senator  frcan  In- 
diana for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  briefly  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  not  only  for  his 
able  presentation  and  his  very  welcome 
support  at  this  particular  time,  but  also 
for  his  advice  and  counsel  at  an  early 
date  on  this  effort.  It  was  very  helpful 
to  us.    We  are  very  grateful. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139,  proposhig  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  re- 
lating to  vacancies  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  meritorious  measure  deserving  of 
Senate  approval. 

As  I  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this 
measure,  I  am  most  happy  to  commend 
hi  the  highest  terms  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  for  it  was  only  through  his  un- 
fiagglng  efforts  that  the  very  critical 
problems  of  Vice  Presidential  vacancy 
and  Presidential  inabihty  have  been 
studied  and  researched  so  painstakingly, 
so  thoroughly,  and  in  such  a  scholarly 
fashion,  and  only  through  his  efforts 
that  the  bill  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139 
has  been  so  carefully  and  so  well  drafted. 
For  his  diligent,  dedicated,  vmwaver- 
ing,  and  effective  leadership  in  this  very 
important  field,  I  extend  Senator  Bayh 
my  warmest  congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  has  pointed 
up  once  again  the  urgent  need  to  resolve 
two  critical  constitutional  problems — 
first,  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident; and  second,  the  disability  of  the 
President. 

First,  the  Constitution  does  not  say 
anything  about  what  should  be  done 
when  there  is  no  Vice  President.  No  one 
in  America  today  doubts  that  the  Vice- 
Presidency  is  an  office  of  paramount  Im- 
portance. The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  today  carries  very  vital 
functions  of  our  Government. 

He  is  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative and  emissary;  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabhiet,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Coimcil, 
member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, head  of  the  President's  Conmiittee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  he 
takes  part  in  other  top-level  discussions 
which  lead  to  national  policymaking 
decisions. 


that  the  office  of  the  Vice  President 
should  never  be  left  vacant  for  long, 
such  as  it  is  now. 

Second,  the  Constitution  does  not  say 
anything  about  what  should  be  done 
when  the  President  becomes  disabled: 
how  and  who  determines  his  disability; 
when  the  disabiUty  starts,  when  it  ends, 
who  determines  his  fitness  to  resume  his 
office,  and  who  should  take  over  during 
the  period  of  disability. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  studied  these  problems  very  care- 
fully. I  have  looked  into  all  the  various 
proposals  submitted  by  other  Senators. 
I  have  considered  the  testimony  of  the 
many  experts  who  testified  before  the 
subconunittee.  I  have  read  the  data  col- 
lected and  the  research  done  by  the 
subcommittee's  staff. 

I  believe  that  any  measure  to  resolve 
these  very  complex  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems must  satisfy  at  least  four  require- 
ments: 

First.  It  must  have  the  highest  and 
most  authoritative  legal  stmctlon.  It 
must  be  embodied  in  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Second.  It  must  assure  prompt  action 
when  required  to  meet  a  natiorml  crisis. 
Third.  It  must  conform  to  the  consti- 
tutional   principle    of    separation    of 
powers. 

Fourth.  It  must  provide  safeguards 
against  usiu-pation  of  power. 

I  beUeve  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139, 
which  I  helped  draft,  and  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  32 
Senators,  best  meets  each  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

This  proposal  deals  with  the  problems 
of  Vice-Presidential  vacancy  and  Presi- 
dential inability  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  rather  than  by  a  law  en- 
acted by  Congress.  I  believe  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  Is  sovmder,  becaiise 
so  many  legal  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  authority  of  Congress  to  act 
on  these  subjects,  that  any  statute  on 
these  subjects  would  be  open  to  criticism 
and  challenge  at  the  most  critical  time — 
when  a  President  dies  in  office;  when  a 
President  becomes  disabled;  and  when  a 
President  seeks  to  recover  his  office. 

We  must  not  gamble  with  the  consti- 
tutional legitimacy  of  our  Nation's  execu- 
tive branch.  When  a  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  Uiiited  States  asstunes 
his  office,  the  entire  Nation  and  the 
world  must  know  without  doubt  that  he 
does  so  as  a  matter  of  right.  Only  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  supply 
this  necessary  legitimacy. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  provides 
that  when  the  former  Vice  President  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Presidency,  he  must  select 
a  new  Vice  President  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  present  and  voting. 

The  Vice-Presidential  office  under  our 
system  of  government  Is  tied  very  closely 
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with  the  Presidency.  The  extent  to 
which  the  President  takes  the  Vice  Presl 
dent  Into  his  confidence  or  shares  with 
hhn  the  f  eUberations  leading  to  execu- 
itn  dccU  ons  Is  largely  determined  by 
the  Presl<  ent. 

Anothe '  Important  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  :  >resldent  to  nominate  a  Vice 
President  Is  that  the  close  relationship 
between  t  le  President  and  Vice  President 
will  perm  t  the  person  next  In  line  to  be- 
come fan  illar  with  the  problems  he  will 
face  shot  Id  he  be  called  on  to  assimie 
the  Presl  lency. 

This  cose  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  is  rec- 
ognized )y  our  political  conventions, 
which  all  >ws  the  presidential  nominee  to 
choose  hi  ^  own  running  mate.  This  sys- 
tem hasfroved  workable  In  our  history. 

PracticU  necessity  would  seem  to  re- 
quire tha  ;  the  President  be  given  a  pri- 
mary sajf  as  to  who  the  Vice  President 
win  be. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  also  makes 
clear  thst  when  the  President  is  dis- 
abled. th«  Vice  President  becomes  Acting 
President  for  the  period  of  disability.  It 
provides  hat  the  President  may  himself 
declare  h  s  inability  and  that  if  he  does 
not,  the  (  eclaration  may  be  made  by  the 
Vice  Pre*  dent  with  written  concurrence 
of  a  maj(  rlty  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  P-esident  may  declare  his  own 
fitness  to  resume  his  powers  and  duties, 
but  if  lis  ability  is  questioned,  the 
Cabinet  ►y  majority  vote  and  the  Con- 
gress by  i  two-thirds  vote  on  a  concur- 
r«at  reso  utlon  resolve  the  dispute. 

These  >rovislons  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13)  not  only  achieve  the  goals  I 
have  out  ined,  but  they  are  also  in  con- 
sonance rtth  the  most  valued  principles 
establish'  sd  by  our  Fovmding  Fathers  in 
the' Cons  ;itutlon. 

They  jbserve  the  principle  of  the 
separatic  n  of  powers  in  our  Government. 
They  efljctively  maintain  the  delicate 
balance  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  oxu:  Government.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  they  insure  that  our 
Nation's  sovereignty  is  preserved  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  through  their  elected 
represen  atives  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  belle'  e  that  it  is  a  highly  merltorlovis 
measure  which  shotild  be  promptly  en- 
acted int  0  law  in  this  session. 

Mr.  B>  .YH.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  rom  Hawaii  for  his  remarks  to- 
day, and  [  would  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation or  his  diligent  efforts,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitution il  Amendments,  on  behalf  of 
Senate  J  olnt  Resolution  139. 

Mr.  F  esident.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  I  shall  then  continue  the  colloquy 
later.  

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectloi  I.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B  BLE.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  Tith  the  remarks  of  those  who 
have  ommended  the  distinguished 
Jimior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath]  f<  t  his  able  leadership  in  bringing 
this  Joli  t  resolution  before  us.  This  is 
a  task  t  lat  has  been  put  off  for  far  too 
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long.  Under  his  giildance,  leadership, 
and  vigorous  approach  to  this  problem, 
we  are  finally  bridging  one  of  the  gaps 
that  we  find  in  the  very  important  field 
of  succession  and  disability. 

It  is  difScult  for  me  to  comprehend  why 
Congress  has  so  long  put  off  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  insuring  orderly  suc- 
cession in  the  event  of  death  or  disability 
in  ovu-  Government's  highest  oflace.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve 
is  no  excuse.  Now  we  at  last  have  the 
chance  to  do  something  in  this  critical 
area  of  Government.  We  must  not  pass 
up  this  chance — we  must  not  continue  to 
avoid  the  issue. 

To  say  that  action  is  long  overdue  is  an 
understatement.  We  in  Congress  are  all 
aware  that  the  Constitution,  while  set- 
ting the  general  guidelines,  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  covering  every  possible 
emergency  that  might  arise  in  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  United  States.  Even 
the  basic  question  of  whether  the  Vice 
President  assumes  the  Office  or  only  the 
duties  of  President  in  the  event  of  the 
President's  death  has  been  left  only  to 
precedent.  This  is  a  precedent  estab- 
lished in  1841— more  than  100  years 
ago — when  Vice  President  John  Tyler 
asserted  his  right  to  both  the  duties  and 
the  Office  of  the  fallen  President  William 
Henry  Harrison. 

Nothing,  as  we  all  well  know,  has  been 
done  either  by  Congress  or  by  precedent 
to  cover  the  need  of  succession  when  a 
President  becomes  incapacitated.  Noth- 
ing, as  we  all  well  know,  has  been  done 
either  by  Congress  or  by  precedent  to  fill 
the  Vice  Presidential  vacancy  created  by 
a  President's  death — a  situation  that  ex- 
ists even  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  past  when 
our  Government  can  put  off  this  problem. 
The  Grovenunent  cannot  afford  any  area 
of  doubt  in  the  authority  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  ass\imes  the  Presidency.  The 
Government  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
Executive  inactivity  because  of  illness 
or  other  inability  in  the  Presidency  such 
as  was  witnessed  during  the  terms  of 
Presidents  Garfield  and  Wilson.  And 
the  Government  cannot  afford  the  lack 
of  a  Vice  President. 

In  this  day  of  instant  global  communi- 
cation, of  rapid  worldwide  transporta- 
tion, of  nuclear  power,  and  space  explora- 
tion, the  United  States  cannot  gamble  its 
security  and  its  world  leadership  simply 
because  we  in  Congress  hesitate  to  resolve 
a  difficult  issue. 

President  Eisenhower  realized  this. 
He  dealt  with  the  possibility  of  his  own 
death  or  incapacitation  through  the  his- 
toric informal  agreement  with  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  provide  for  continuity 
of  Executive  power.  President  Kennedy 
also  recognized  the  problem  in  a  similar 
arrangement  with  Vice  President  John- 
son. The  need  for  a  President  to  take 
such  informal  steps  demonstrates  the 
need  for  Congress  to  propose  formal 
guidelines  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  some  views.  I  believe  it  Is 
most  logical  to  deal  with  Presidential 
succession  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. By  placing  succession  procedures 
in  the  Constitution,  we  insure  them 
against  passing  political  whims  and  hasty 
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Judgments.  We  also  follow  the  snlrlt  of 
the  Constitution,  which  aheady  soeS^ 
out  in  detail  the  duties  and  powhi 
methods  of  election,  length  of  term  ^ 
method  of  impeachment  for  the  PiSi 
dency.  We  must  include  in  the  basfe 
law  of  our  Nation  equally  detailed  pro- 
visions for  Presidential  incapacity  and 
Vice -Presidential  vacancy. 

Considering  the  many  divergent 
views — and  some  of  them  have  beoi 
voiced  here  today— I  believe  the  Judid- 
ary  Committee  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  putting  together  proposals  which  ue 
adequate,  logical,  and  workable— pro- 
posals  acceptable  to  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  a  majority  of  the  States. 

Let  me  discuss  first  the  proposal  for 
filling  a  Vice-Presidential  vacancy,  in 
the  event  of  a  Vice  President's  death  or 
his  succession  to  the  Presidency,  the 
President  will  nominate  a  man  of  hl« 
choice  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  nomi- 
nation will  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
a  majority  of  Congress.  By  this  means, 
it  is  virtually  assured  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  continue  to  be  a  man  in  whom 
the  President  has  full  confidence  and  a 
man  of  the  same  political  party  and  po- 
litical philosophy.  At  the  same  time, 
congressional  confirmation  gives  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  voice 
through  their  elected  representatives. 

To  those  who  argue  against  congres- 
sional confirmation,  I  would  point  out 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  choice  of 
a  man  who  may  himself  become  Presi- 
dent— a  man  normally  elected  by  the 
people.  The  people  must  retain  a  mar- 
gin of  control  in  this  choice,  and  con- 
gressional confirmation  provides  this. 

To  those  who  argue  that  Senate  con- 
firmation alone  would  be  adequate,  I 
must  point  out  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  elective  office,  not  an  appointed  one 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Cabinet  officer.  Both 
Houses  should  have  a  voice. 

To  those  who  propose  giving  the 
choice  to  the  electoral  college,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  body,  except  In  a 
presidential  election  year,  is  not  subject 
to  the  direct  will  of  the  people.  Nor  is 
it  constituted  to  perform  the  complete 
function  of  nominating  and  electing  a 
Vice  President. 

To  those  who  argue  that  this  proposal 
contradicts  existing  constitutional  pro- 
visions, I  would  point  out  that  the  order 
of  succession  set  out  by  the  Constitution 
is  not  changed.  All  that  this  proposal 
contemplates  Is  the  continuance  of  the 
Vice  Presidency.  In  the  event  of  vacan- 
cies in  both  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  re- 
mains the  next  in  line  to  succeed. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  In  that  respect. 
If  I  am  not,  I  Invite  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  correct  me.  In  the 
event  that  vacancies  in  both  the  oflBce 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  office  of  the 
Vice  Presidency  should  occur  in  the  case 
of  a  common  disaster,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested today,  to  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President — as  could  have  hap- 
pened at  Dallas,  God  forbid — the  Speaker 
of  the  House  would  be  next  in  the  line 
of  succession. 

Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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^T  BAYH    The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
JJLt      The   joint   resolution   relates 
^'^^t^  replacement  in  vacancies  and 
S&'^acaSdes  which  might  e^t  in  the 
Sof  Vice  President.    As  we  discussed 
Suer  the  original  measure  dealt  with 
jSriuestion  plus  the  entire  means  of 
secession.    However,  for  reasons  that 
SiXussed,  that   part   was  removed 
;*      the  joint  resolution,  and  it  deals 
n^oSi  with  the  replacement  of  a  Vice 
Resident.    Then,  hi  the  case  of  a  dual 
frSedy— and  I  share  the  Senator's  hope 
SS  may  never  happen-If  it  should  hap- 
^  we  would  revert  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  was  enacted  in  1947,  which 
would  place  in  succession  first  the  Speak- 
ff  of  the  House,  then  the  President  pro 
tempore,  and  then  the   heads   of   the 
various  executive  agencies. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  be- 
lief in  that  respect  confirmed.  I  reaUze 
that  this  is  an  area  that  could  be  argued 
pro  and  con.  and  I  beUeve  that  the  end 
product  proposed  is  a  good  one. 

The  system  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion Is,  I  believe,  the  best  possible  meth- 
od for  filling  the  vacancy  and  keeping  the 
Identity  of  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

The  second  area  to  which  the  Joint  res- 
olution relates  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  con- 
troversial and  important  one.  If  any- 
thing, It  may  be  even  more  so  than  the 
first  area.  That  is  the  area  that  deals 
with  the  disability  problem.  In  that 
respect,  I  believe  the  committee  has  come 
forth  with  an  excellent  end  product. 

I  feel  the  proposed  solution  is  adequate 
and  practical.  It  cannot  meet  every  con- 
ceivable situation,  but  it  comes  the  closest 
to  this  ideal  of  any  I  have  studied. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment gives  the  President  authority  to 
recognize  his  own  disability  first  and  to 
provide  for  orderly  transfer  of  his  powers 
to  the  Vice  President.  There  is  little 
serious  objection  to  this  proposal. 

What  to  do  in  the  event  a  President  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  recognize  his  dis- 
ability is  an  infinitely  more  difficult 
question  to  answer.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  Vice  President  in  such 
a  circumstance  may  assume  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency  without  the  President's 
agreement  if  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
supports  such  a  move.  To  maintain  our 
historic  separation  of  powers,  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government — Con- 
gress—would remain  out  of  the  picture 
unless  there  were  a  contest  between  the 
President  and  Vice  President  over  the 
President's  resiunption  of  his  powers. 
A  simple  statement  from  the  President 
that  his  disability  had  passed  would  be 
enough  to  restore  his  official  powers.  If 
the  Vice  President,  with  the  backing  of 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  should  contest 
the  President's  statement,  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  each  House  of  Congress  would  be 
required  to  decide  that  the  President.  Is. 
Indeed,  still  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
adequately.  Congress,  in  other  words, 
could  not  Initiate  an  Invasion  of  Execu- 
tive power,  but  Congress  could  exercise 
a  veto  in  the  event  of  a  contest.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  would  have  the  power  to 
designate  a  body  other  than  the  Cabinet 
to  concur  In  Presidential  disability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of 
the  Joint  resolution  Into  a  constitutional 


amendment  would  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  traditional  separation  of  executive 
and  legislative  powers. 

Members  of  the  executive  branch — 
men  of  the  President's  own  choosing — 
would  retain  control  in  an  executive 
crisis.  Yet  the  representatives  of  the 
people  In  Congress — the  legislative 
branch — would  not  be  barred  completely 
from  the  picture  in  event  of  controversy. 
By  placing  this  system  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  also  avoid  the  cumbersome  and 
even  dangerous  possibility  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  exercise  Presidential 
powers  wUl  be  tied  up  in  the  third  branch 
of  Government — the  judicial  branch.  A 
simple  act  of  law  would  be  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  court  action.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  method  In  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  does  not  completely 
protect  our  Government  from  the  remote 
possibiUty  that  a  corrupt  Vice  President 
and  a  corrupt  Cabinet  could  unscrupu- 
lously wrest  away  the  President's  powers. 
But  we  are  talking  about  our  highest  level 
of  Government.    We  can  safely  assume, 
I  think,  that  responsible  and  reasonable 
men  will  be  hivolved.    We  must  rely,  as 
always,  on  the  people.    We  must  con- 
tinue  to  place   our  confidence   In   the 
people's  ability  to  elect  a  good  and  wise 
President  and  Vice  President.    We  must 
rely  on  the  men  they  select  to  exercise 
reasonable  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a 
Cabinet.   We  must  rely  on  this  body,  the 
Senate  to  exercise  reasonable  judgment 
in  confirming  Cabinet  appointments. 

We  must,  hi  short,  rely  on  our  basic 
system  to  justify  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment    This  we  can  and 

must  do. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  problem  of  Presidential 
succession  and  the  problem  of  disability; 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion  I  beUeve  there  are  many  varying 
solutions  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  heard,  and  which  the  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  have  heard.    I  know  that 
no  single  proposal  will  ever  satisfy  every- 
one    But  I  beUeve  we  have  at  last  con- 
fronted and  met  the  problem.    I  be- 
lieve at  last  we  have  presented  the  most 
workable  and   acceptable  solution.     It 
seems  to  me  that  now  we  must  act  with- 
out further  delay  in  view  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  Inaction.    We  have  no 


other  r^i^psible  choice.^ 


I  urg'6  ftin  approval  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution at  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress without  further  delay. 

I  close  on  a  note  of  strong  commenda- 
tion for  the  excellent  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  hiterest 
over  a  period  of  months,  and  also  for 
his  very  articulate  statement  expressing 
his  support  for  the  proposal. 

Mr  President.  I  beUeve  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  I  should  reply  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONKY] .  The  points  which  he  made  here 
and  at  the  hearings  were  good  pohits 
and  were  weU  taken. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  help  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  our  de- 


Uberatlons.  He  came  before  ua,  taking  of 
his  time  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  hla 
thoughts.   As  I  said  earUer,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leadhig  proponents  for  reform 
and  tidying  up  of  our  Constitution  and 
statutes  so  far  as  governmental  opera- 
tions  are  concerned.     So   although  it 
might  appear  that  the  suggestions  which 
he  made  feU  on  faUow  ground,  they  did 
not.   They  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.   We 
considered   them.     Since   the    Senator 
brought  them  out  here,  certahily  an  ex- 
planation shovUd  be  given  as  to  why  one 
particular  subject  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  contauied  In  the  resolution. 
Fh-st,  I  reiterate  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said  hi  discussing 
why  we  did  not  retahi  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution the  provision  pertaining  to  suc- 
cession.   It  seemed  to  us,  upon  lookhig 
at  the  proposal,  that  we  would  have  to 
meet  three  criteria. 

First,  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  national 
tragedy,  such  as  either  dlsabUlty  or  death 
of  a  President  or  Vice  President,  we 
should  have  a  proposal  of  continuing 
Executive  authority  which  would  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  or  we  might 
fiirt  with  turmoil  and  anarchy. 

Second,  it  had  to  be  an  answer  that 
would  accomplish  the  purpose — perhaps 
not  one  that  I  or  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  or  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  agree  would  cover  every  conceiv- 
able contingency,  but  we  had  to  agree  on 
something  that  would  do  the  Job. 

Third,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it 
had  to  be  one  that  could  pass,  because 
even  if  we  could  find  a  perfect  solution, 
unless  we  could  get  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  coUeagues  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  to  sup- 
port it,  It  would  do  no  good.  It  would  put 
us  In  the  same  place  we  have  been  for 
the  past  several  decades. 

We  felt,  in  the  last  category,  that  the 
inclusion  of  additional  factors  would  fail 
to  meet  this  criterion.  There  seemed  to 
be  Increasing  evidence  that  we  could  not. 
If  we  made  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  longer  and  longer  and  long- 
er, get  sufficient  votes  to  pass  it. 

Another  point— which  is  a  good 
point— on  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  Is  why  we  did  not  per- 
mit the  nomination  and  subsequent  elec- 
tion of  two  Vice  Presidents.  The  Sen- 
ator could  point  out.  as  he  told  me  In 
private  discussion  on  this  matter — and 
rightly  so— that  big  corporations  have 
perhaps  as  many  as  35  vice  presidents. 
Why  cannot  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  at  least  two  Vice  Presidents? 
That  Is  a  good  point.  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  brought  out.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain the  position  of  the  committee  on 

it. 

In  our  constitutional  systan,  under 
which  there  are  three  separate  divisions 
of  power— the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  Judicial— there  is  only  one  source 
of  Executive  power;  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution has  provided  for  a  slight  diminish- 
ing of  that  power  by  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President,  but  it  has  been 
only  recenUy  that  any  power  has  been 
given  to  the  office  of  Vice  President.    I 
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regard  It  aa  a  desirable  tend- 
eaey  to  tu  ve  the  Vice  President  become 
a  fuIl-flec  Ked.  working  member  of  the 
>ranch.  I  fear,  however,  that 
further  dj  visions  of  power  wo\ild  result 
In  a  reve  sal  of  the  trend  of  the  past 
several  ya  j»  toward  recognizing  the  Vice 
President  as  an  Important,  significant 
official,  an  i  that  the  other  proposal  would 
result  in  1 1  reversal  of  that  trend. 

and  of  equal  Importance.  Is 
hat  when  there  Is  a  sole  re- 
pository 0  :  Executive  power,  to  the  extent 
that  secoi  tdary  sources  of  authority  are 
establlshe  1,  the  chances  of  confusion  and 
turmoil  are  created.  This  factor  was. 
frankly,  t  ot  in  my  mind  until  we  heard 
dlscusslOTB  from  some  of  the  scholars 
who  had  1  tudled  the  history  of  Executive 
power  In  this  country. 

Oftentlnes  the  President  and  Vice 
President  may  not  agree  on  Issues  con- 
fronting them.  There  Is  a  school  of 
thought  t  tiat  If  there  were  a  second  Vice 
President  not  only  would  there  be  In- 
volved th»  i  possibility  of  f  \u-ther  disagree- 
ment beti  reen  that  second  person  and  the 
President ,  but  there  would  be  the  possi- 
bility of  El  vying  between  the  two  Vice 
Presidents  for  a  favored  position  with 
the  Presllent. 

I  agre<  that  Congress  could  set  out 
constltut  onaUy  the  powers  and  functions 
of  each,  a  rho  should  be  the  first,  and  who 
should  be  the  second  Vice  President. 
Neverthe  ess,  hiunan  beings  being  what 
they  are  It  seemed  to  me  and  to  the 
committee  and  to  others  who  appeared 
before  ui— and  I  tried  to  explore  this 
question  as  objectively  as  I  could— that 
a  second  Vice  President  would  result  In 
the  possblllty  of  dissension  while  the 
Presiden   was  living. 

Anoth(!r  factor  which  led  to  our  de- 
terminat  on  not  to  follow  this  course  was 
that,  tra  iltionally,  we  have  tried  to  rec- 
oncile vurlous  sections  of  the  country, 
various  >hilo8ophic  points  of  view,  and 
various  nlnorlty  groups,  with  appoint- 
ments of  certain  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nees to  t  he  ticket.  In  the  last  two  elec- 
tions we  have  tended  to  do  away  with 
that  Ide)  i,  and  tried  to  get  the  best  men 
we  coidc  for  the  position.  If  there  were 
another  Vice  President,  there  would  be 
an  effort  to  have  the  East  or  the  Midwest 
or  the  F  ur  West  represented,  or  to  have 
a  vlce-p  -esldentlal  nominee  with  a  cer- 
tain phi  osophlc  or  religious  tendency  se- 
lected t<  roimd  out  the  ticket,  while  the 
obJectlv(  (  should  be  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible ms  n  to  serve  In  that  post. 

As  th<  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  re- 
cent ch{  Ice  was  the  decision  of  one  man. 
The  I  enator  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Presldei  t  makes  the  nomination,  it  is  not 
too  dlfr<  rent  from  making  it  in  the  con- 
vention.   The  Senator  pointed  out  that 
the  mar  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  sub  «quently  chosen  by  the  Congress 
would  r  ot  get  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  entl  -e  electorate.  I  would  prefer  that 
he  did.   I  think  the  other  matters  I  men- 
tioned, n  view  of  the  conflicts  lnvolVj$ji;j 
overrId<  this  latter  factor.    If  Congress 
is  to  cl  ooee  the  man  nominated,  it  will 
certain]  7  consider  this  serious  respon- 
slbfflty  md  act  as  the  voice  of  the  people. 
What  b  ^tte^  opportunity  is  there  for  the 


people    to    express    their    wishes    than 
through  those  who  serve  in  Congress? 

One   suggestion   made   was   that   the 
electoral  college  be  convened,  since  it  is 
already  part  of  the  constitutional  system. 
and  that  the  college  meet  to  determine 
who  the  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be.    I  for  one  feel  that  that  would 
be  a  terrible  solution.    It  would  fall  far 
short  of  liaving  the  confidence  of  the 
people.    It  is  surprising,  but  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  very  few  Americans  know 
any  one  member  of  the  electoral  college. 
To  have  the  electoral  college  choose,  out 
of  the  clear  sky,  someone  who  had  not 
been  on  the  ticket,  who  had  not  made 
speeches  over   the  country,   would  not 
tend  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  agree  that  the 
electoral  college  is  archaic,  and  that  we 
need    a    constitutional    amendment    to 
modernize  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.    This  is  an  ur- 
gent need  that  Congress  has  tried  to 
meet   by    the    Lodge-Ctossett    proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  and  others. 
I  quite  agree  that  the  electoral  college 
system  would  not  be  the  proper  vehicle 
to  decide  the  question  of  succession  to 
the  Presidency  in  the  event  it  had  to  be 
done.    I  would  not  go  along  with  that 
suggestion. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  major 
reason  for  abandoning  the  idea  of  having 
the  line  of  succession  go  through  the 
speakership  was  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  might  be  of  a  rival 
party  and  thereupon  bring  about  further 
confusion  at  a  time  when  the  coimtry 
was  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  I  believe  that 
purpose  is  carried  forward  in  section  2 
by  requiring  the  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  the  President's  recommendation  of 
the  man  who  will  become  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  his  successor  to  the  Presidency 
in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Mr.  BAYH.    This  is  very  definitely  a 
possibility.    It  is  one  we  examined  over 
and  over  again,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will   confirm.     This  is 
something  I  wondered  about  in  my  own 
mind.    As  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
measiu^,  I  gave  that  matter  considerable 
thought.    It  made  sense,  particularly  at 
a  time  of  crisis.    Let  us  bring  our  minds 
back  to  last  November.  December,  and 
Janutuy.      The    most    impolitic    thing 
would  have  been  for  someone  in  public 
life  to  play  politics  to  be  a  successor  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vice  Presldayt.    At 
that  time,  with  the  death  of  tl^SLational 
leader  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
the  last  thing  a  Member  of  Congress 
would  do  would  be  to  play  politics;  there 
would  be  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  a  choice  and  have  a  voice. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  see  a  difference 
between  the  automatic  succession  of  a 
Speaker  who  may  be  of  a  rival  political 
party  and  the  rejection  of   the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  a  Vice  President  to 
become  his  successor.   But  we  are  dealing 
wjth  the  problem  that  the  Constitution 
has  not  been  changed  in  this  area  since  it 
was    first   written,    except   about    1800, 
when  there  was  added  a  requirement  for 
the  electoral  college  to  choose  both  a 
President  and  Vice  President  rather  than 
take  the  No.  2  man  In  the  electoral  col- 
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lege  selection  and  make  him  automatl. 
cally  the  Vice  President— thus  giving  the 
President  a  competitor  for  the  Pre^, 
dency.  It  did  away  with  that  whldi 
proved  to  be  a  failure  in  the  few  years  It 
was  practiced,  and  had  the  electonl 
college  select  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
will  be  20,  30,  or  40  years  from  now,  or 
what  great  rivahr  might  exist  between 
the  two  parties.    I  can  think  of  nothing 
worse,  looking  into  the  future,  and  the 
dangers  of  that  situation,  than  to  hate 
a  newly  succeeding  Vice  President  to  the 
Presidency  send  to  Congress  as  his  flnt 
act  the  name  of  the  man  who  he  bellevea 
is  c<Hnpetent  to  be  his  successor,  and 
having  it  tied  up  in  a  long  confinnation 
fight,  with  the  ultimate  possibility  of  re- 
jectlon;  and  with  a  rival  party  In  the 
majority  in  both  Houses,  or  even  rivalry 
in  the  majority  party,  over  the  choice  of 
the  nominee,  with  perhaps  leading  Mem- 
bers in  either  House  being  anxious  to 
come  In  the  line  of  authority,  and  one  or 
the  other  Houses  refusing  to  confirm. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  this  measiu*e  and  some 
of  the  13  or  so  other  suggestions  that 
were  before  our  committee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  knows,  and 
that  in  each  one  we  could  find,  if  all  the 
circumstances  happened  at  Just  the  right 
time,  a  loophole  big  enough  throng 
which  to  drive  a  truck. 

However,  we  must  try  to  place  all  this 
in  the  context  of  dealing  with  reason- 
able men.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not  find 
a  solution  to  this  complex  problem. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  If 
the  two  Houses  were  imable  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  as  to  the  confirmation,  the 
office  of  Vice  President  would  not  be 
filled.    In  that  case  would  there  be  the 
line  of  succession  which  now  exists  with 
respect  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
then  the  President  pro  tempore?    Would 
that  succession  apply? 
Mr.  BAYH.     It  would. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Therefore,  In  any 
eventuality — and  I  mention  all  this  only 
as    a    possible    contingency    down  the 
road— there  would  still  be  a  legal  succes- 
sor to  the  Presidency  in  the  event  that 
Congress  was  not  able  to  comply  by  a 
majority  vote  and  thereby  confirm  the 
nomination  of  the  President  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Mr.    BAYH.    Yes.    As    I    mentioned 
earlier,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
I  share  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
present  succession  law  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  best  way  to  provide  for  a  line  of 
succession,  because  of  the  burdens  on  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House,  not  be- 
cause of  the  individual  who  is  involved. 
I  hope  some  steps  can  be  taken  on  this 
point  in  the  future.    I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  assist  in  this  effort. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  solve  thh 
particular  problem  by  establishing  a  way 
in  which  a  man  will  be  in  training,  so 
to  speak,  as  Vice  President,  who  is  aM 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency,  and 
who  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar 
with  his  duties;  whereas  today  there  is  a 
void. 


•,/^MTjr.NEY    I  can  see  the  point  should  have  a  part  in  filling  any  vacancy 

^''•i*? VripSmee  in  one  way  or  an-  in  the  Vice-Presidency, 

of  lwvj^^f^e|7nd  selected  to  occupy  Another  group,  as  the  Senator  from 

o*^"J^f  the  Vice-Presidency.    With  Indiana    mentioned    a 

^  °®*^  *4?m  of  the  joint  resolution  in  thought  that  we  ought  to 

*^i  P°;  T  aeree     It  is  regrettable  that  — -'   -"—  -"'^   -« 

fiS^not  found  possible,  in  the  numer 
It  was  noi  lou      »~  rnmmittee  ha( 


moment    ago. 

^ reconvene  the 

electoral  college  and  make  it  fill  the 
vacancy,  since  Its  members  had  been 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments.  Under  the 
rule,  they  will  be  considered  separately. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  desh*  to 
make  one  or  two  closing  remarks  at  this 
time;  then  I  shaU  yield  the  fioor.  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAViTsl.  who  has  made  a  special 


'"^nromlses  that  the  committee  had  elected  by  the  people 

TrnX'To  reach  agr-ment^^^^^^  rrom°  O^'a^m^  ^Sought "  the   problem    flight  from  New  Yor.  on  ..e  s. 

^J^'^H^nrsdtctedat^esI^  c^rd^Slved  mosrsatisfactorily  by    desires  to  be  heard  on  this  subject 
Vice  Presiaenw>           ,„,_-* ^h  and  there- 


Zi  £e  Prudent  is-  selected,  and  there 
S^it  least  double  our  assurance  of  a 
SnStutionally  elected  Chief  Executive 
2S  out  the  full  4  years  )mder  the 
SSfparty  that  had  elected  the  Presi- 
dent. 


electing  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  first  Vice 

President  and  a  second  Vice  President 

each  quadrennial  election. 
Still  another  group  maintained  that 

there  should  be  a  special  election  by  the 

people  to  fill  any  vacancy  arising  in  the 
'2i:    „  4e  Tin  pasv  way  I  am  sure;  and     ofBceof  Vice  President, 
u^'r^mittee  hS  colored  these  situa-        Fortunately,  the  subcommittee  did  not 
Sf  "'a^ailstSJi    I  SaS  vote  for  the     follow    the    pattern    which    ha^    been 
tions  and  questions,    x  .^  followed  by  those  who  advocated  changes 

joint  resolution.  diligence  of     in  the  electoral  college.    I  venture  to 

^^^^rr.%'"T>^T  |-isf-p^-,-s^-s;  I'^rr^^^f^^^^TSZ 

amendment.  omor^Hmpnt  in  electoral  vote  of  each  State  would  be  pro-  remarks  that  will  be  made  by  the  Sen- 
^Srrec°em^  mo rsoTi'fSS  «  ?!S^'S.;^' preTdential  candidates  on  ator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
vitally  necessary,  mure  =._^    _ ^^^       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  popular  vote  of 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Before  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
makes  his  closing  remarks,  would  he  be 
agreeable  to  having  the  committee 
amendments  agreed  to? 

Mr.  BAYH.    Certainly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
the  bill  will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 


we  go  along  with  the  hazards  of  a  vacan 
cy  in  the  Presidency  and  the  chance  of 
accidents  that  could  Incapacitate  him 
from  carrying  forward  the  duties  of  his 
office  aircraft  being  what  they  are- 
reliable  but  still  have  an  element  of  un- 
certainty—and traffic  accidents,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  vicious  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent's life.  _^ 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  moving 
this  proposed  legislation  forward.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  hi  due  time  to  sub- 
mit this  proposal  for  ratification  to  the 
50  States.  ,  ^      , 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  great  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  with  him  and  allow- 
ing me  to  express  the  fears  I  have,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  in  the  light  of 
conditions  it  probably  is  impossible  to 
obtain  what  I  had  advocated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  also  his  thoughtfulness 
in  helping  to  make  the  record  clear  and 
in  helping  to  explain  the  problems  in- 
volved. ,„  ^. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  further  observations  on  this  point. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  put  his 
finger  on  why  the  joint  resolution  has 
some  provisions  In  It,  and  why  it  does 
not  have  other  provisions  in  it.  when  he 
referred  to  the  numerous  compromises 
that  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  get  any 
kind  of  resolution  to  the  Senate  floor.  I 
believe  my  observation  will  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Is  making.  There  was  a 
strong  school,  headed  largely  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  which  felt  that  the 
Vice  President  ought  to  be  nominated  by 
the  President  in  order  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  administration. 

There  was  another  group,  which  in- 
cluded me.  and  which  believed  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress 


the  State.  ^^    „„ 

An  equally  determined  part  of  the  90 
percent  favoring  reform  advocate  the 
Coudert  amendment,  which  would  pro- 
rate two  of  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
State  among  the  presidential  candidates 
according  to  their  statewide  vote  and 
prorate  all  the  other  electoral  votes  of 
each  State  among  the  presidential  can- 
didates according  to  the  votes  they  re- 
ceived in  each  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  A  third  part  of  the 
90  percent  favor  the  direct  election  of 
the  President.  The  three  groups  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
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I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
complishments for  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  deserve  credit  is  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  insist  upon  their 
respective  views  as  being  the  only  per- 
missible ones,  but,  on  the  contrary,  laid 
aside  all  pride  of  individual  authorship 
and    the    human    quality    which    one's 
friends  call  finnness  and  one's  enemies 
call  obstinacy,  and  sought  a  broad  area 
of  agreement.    As  a  result,  they  have 
brought   forth   a   most   workable   joint 
resolution  which  will  take  care  of  two 
defects  in  the  Constitution,  by  providing 
a  practical  method  for  fillhig  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President  and  a  sound 
method  for  determinhig  when  presiden- 
tial inability  exists. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
again  for  his  fine  work.  I  also  wish  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I 
am  much  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
observation,  as  indeed  I  always  am  when 
he  speaks. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BAYH.  Agahi,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  his  thought- 
fidness  and  his  participation  in  com- 
mittee. I  also  wish  to  renew  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
participation. 


New  York. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject.     As    the    Senator    from    Indiana 
knows,  I  have  some  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  finally  reported 
by  the  committee.    Specifically,  I  have 
felt  that  it  would  be  preferable  if  the 
President  were  to  nominate  a  panel  of 
at  least  two,  but  not  more  than  five, 
candidates,  so  that  the  role  of  Congress 
might  be  a  more  significant  one,  in  the 
final  selection  of  the  new  Vice  President. 
I  have  set  forth  my  personal  views  on 
this  problem  hi  an  article  entitled  "The 
President's  Successor,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Progressive  magazine  for 
May  1964.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmc  President's  Successor 
(By  Senator  Prank  CntnicH) 
V^riien  President  Johnson  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  that  day  of  tragedy  last  November. 
It  was  the  16th  time  In  American  history 
that  the  country  was  left  without  a  Vice 
President.  The  fact  that  no  President  has 
died  while  the  Vice-Presidency  was  vacant, 
each  having  thvis  far  Uved  out  his  term. 
wo\ild  seem  to  vindicate  Bismarclt's  famous 
observation  that  "God  looks  after  fools, 
drunkards,  and  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Indeed,  we  have  been  lucky.  During  40  of 
the  Nation's  195  yean,  the  Vice-Presidency 
has  been  vacant.  Nevertheless,  the  country 
has  not  yet  had  to  test  the  highly  deUcat* 
operation  of  succession  beyond  the  Vlc»- 
Presidency.  the  laws  concerning  which  tend 
to  reflect  short-term  and  often  fickle  oon- 
siderations  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Never  before  has  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem been  faced— how  to  fill  the  Vice-Preai- 
dency  itself  whenever  the  office  becomes  va- 
cant between  elections.  The  ConstltuUon  la 
sUent   on   this.     The   framers   did   not   go 
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now  recognized  that  a  serious 

ed  f or  to  guarantee  that  the  mo- 

Ut  up  to  find  a  solution  not  be 

Lawmakers  are  aware  that  a  start 

ide  In  this  session  of  Congress  so 

the  November  election,  genuine 

be  made.    After  all.  repairs  to 
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But  President  Truman,  In  urging  the  1886 
law  be  changed,  was  moved  by  other  con- 
siderations as  well.  He  Insisted  that  It  was 
undemocratic  for  a  Vice  President  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  to  be  able  to 
appoint  the  man  who  could  become  his  own 
succesGor.  He  contended  that  the  person 
next  In  succeeslon.  after  the  Vice  President, 
should  be  an  elected  offlclal.  and  observed 
that  "the  Speaker  is  the  offlclal  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  whose  selection,  next  to 
that  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  can 
be  most  accurately  said  to  stem  from  the 
people  themselves." 

President  Truman,  of  course,  had  In  mind 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Texas  Democrat. 
However.  It  was  not  until  2  years  later,  after 
Republicans  had  won  control  of  both  Houses 
In  the  1946  midterm  elections,  that  Mr. 
Truman's  proposal  was  acted  upon.  The 
1947  Succession  Act  made  two  Republicans, 
Joseph  W.  Mahttn,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  Arthxir  S.  Vandenberg,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  next  In  line.  Had 
Mr.  Tnmian  died  or  fallen  victim  to  assassi- 
nation that  year,  the  Republicans  would  have 
taken  over  the  White  House  without  a  vote 
of  the  people. 

Today — lacking  a  Vice  President — the 
country  once  again  Is  In  a  delicate  position. 
To  provide  a  remedy,  several  different  sug- 
gestions have  been  made.  The  most  pub- 
licized proposal  Is  that  of  Senator  BntCH 
Bath,  the  Indiana  Democrat  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  now 
studying  the  problem.  Bath's  plan,  which 
is  supported  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, would  have  a  President  name  a  new 
Vice  President,  subject  to  congressional  con- 
firmation. An  American  Bar  Association  re- 
port points  out,  correctly  I  think,  that  "It 
Is  desirable  that  the  President  and  Vice 
President  enjoy  harmonious  relations  and 
mutual  confidence."  The  question  I  would 
raise  Is  whether  mere  congressional  ratifica- 
tion is  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the 
danger  President  Truman  alluded  to  In 
1945 — the  concentration  of  too  much  power 
in  the  President's  hands,  by  permitting  him. 
In  effect,  to  choose  his  own  potential  sue- 
cessor. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
wants  to  upgrade  the  electoral  college  and 
have  It  choose  a  new  Vice  President  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy.  While  Mr.  Nixon  ac- 
knowledges that  the  college  at  present  Is 
a  constitutional  anachronism,  he  thinks  It 
could  be  made  Into  the  proper  Instrument 
for  selecting  a  new  Vice  President.  His  rea- 
soning Is  that  the  electoral  college,  unlike 
the  Congress,  always  reflects  the  will  of  the 
people  as  of  the  last  presidential  election. 
First,  however,  he  would  want  more  responsi- 
ble people  to  serve  on  the  college. 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  New  York  Re- 
publican, suggests  that  there  be  two  Vice 
Presidents — an  Executive  Vice  President  to 
be  followed  in  line  by  a  Legislative  Vice 
President.  Senator  Kkatino  argues  that  this 
would  insure,  first,  that  potential  successors 
to  the  Presidency  were  men  of  the  same 
party,  and  secondly,  that  the  successors 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  President. 

These  proposals,  while  differing  In  method, 
all  reach  to  the  heart  of  our  constitutional 
deficiency — the  need  to  establish  a  procedure 
to  Insure  that  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, when  vacated  for  any  reason,  will  be 
promptly  filled.  This  would  render  moot 
most  of  the  argument  about  statutory  suc- 
cession beyond  the  Vice-Presidency.  For  this 
need  would  arise  only  In  the  unlikely  event, 
against  which  careful  precautions  are  taken, 
that  both  the  President  and  Vice  President 
should  perish  at  the  same  time. 

To  be  sure,  this  leaves  aside  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  In  cases  of  Presidential  disabil- 
ity. But  the  question  of  devising  procedures 
to  cover  all  contingencies  involving  disability 
is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  filling 
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vacancies  In  the  office  of  Vice  President 
deed,  tying  the  two  together  most  likew  ««* 
make  harder  the  solution  of  either  *« 
careful  study,  lawmakers  may  decide  mI! 
problem  of  disability  also  requires  conS* 
tutlonal  revision.  But  I  think  the  au*rtw 
of  disability  should  be  divorced  fmm^ 
question  of  replacing  a  Vice  President  Th! 
simpler  an  amendment  dealing  with  the  u^ 
ter  problem  can  be  made,  the  better  ita 
chances  for  ratification  by  the  leglslaturM 
of  three-quarters  of  the  States. 

As  regards  the  choosing  of  a  new  Vice  Pre*, 
ident,  I  have  made  the  following  dtomk^- 

Let  the  President,  with  the  advice  and^' 
sent  of  the  Senate,  nominate  not  less  thsn 
two,  nor  more  than  five,  persons  quallflad 
for  the  office.  Then,  let  the  House  moobm 
at  once,  by  majority  vote,  to  choose  oneof 
these  nominees  to  be  Vice  President. 

The  best  guiding  principle.  It  seems  to  me 
is  to  make  maximiun  use  of  the  provlaioM 
already  in  the  Constitution  and  of  the  cu». 
toms  which  have  developed  under  them.  It 
is  In  this  context  that  the  other  propoaaia 
seem  to  me  to  be  wanting.  For  example,  aa 
I  have  already  indicated,  the  American  Bar 
Association's  proposal  would  give  to  the  Prtt- 
Ident  too  much  power — the  power  to  choose 
his  own  potential  successor.  While  It  Is  true 
that  the  President,  or  candidate  for  Piwi. 
dent,  often  selects  his  running  mate  at  nom- 
inating conventions,  the  two  remain  can- 
dldates  who  must  then  be  elected  by  the 
people.  The  American  Bar  Association  plan 
does  not  bring  Into  play  any  equivalent 
democratic  procedure.  If  adopted,  this  plan 
would  make  it  most  difficult  if  not  Impos- 
sible for  Congress — with  only  one  choice— 
to  turn  down  the  President.  The  conflrma- 
tlon  would  become  pure  formality,  suggestive 
of  the  role  often  assigned  to  sham  parlia- 
ments In  authoritarian  countries. 

Selection  of  a  new  Vice  President  by  the 
electoral  college  seems  plausible  only  at  flrrt 
glance.  It  Is  not  really  in  accord  with  our 
present  political  practice.  The  members  of 
the  electoral  college  are  not  in  fact  chosen 
to  be  representatives  of  the  people,  or  for 
the  wisdom  needed  to  make  so  momentons  a 
Judgment.  They  are  chosen  to  perform  a 
ministerial  function,  limited  to  the  formality 
of  casting  their  votes  for  a  previously  select- 
ed party  candidate. 

Senator  Keatimg's  suggested  solution  also 
involves  a  number  of  difficulties,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  It  misses  the  real  need,  which 
Is  to  fill  one  vacated  seat,  not  to  split  It  In 
two. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  believe  the  best  approach 
to  selecting  an  Interim  Vice  President  should 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  existing  con- 
stitutional patterns.  A  practicable  amalogy, 
it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  procedure  we  follow  tat 
choosing  the  highest  nonelectlve  ofBces  of 
the  Government,  such  as  Cabinet  ministers, 
Ambassadors,  and  Justices.  In  such  cases, 
the  President  nominates,  and  "by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  ap- 
points.    I  would  utilize  the  same  procedure. 

My  proposal  provides  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Hoxise  of  Representatlvee 
roles  In  the  selection  for  which  each  Is  beet 
suited.  The  President  would  exercise  his  re- 
sponsibility In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  that 
the  new  Vice  President  would  be  acceptable 
to  him,  refiectlng  the  actuality  of  our  present 
nominating  procedures  at  party  conventions, 
and  guaranteeing  that  continuity  of  party 
and  policy  would  be  maintained. 

The  plan  has  the  added  strength  of  pre- 
serving for  the  Senate  its  separate  integrity. 
The  Senate  would  scrutinize  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  nominee,  free  from  the  pres- 
sures to  which  a  President  may  sometimes  be 
subjected,  to  Insure  that  each  is  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  second  highest  office  in  the  land. 
The  House,  most  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  then  make  the  final  choice  of  the 
candidate  It  believes  to  be  best  endowed  with 
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^    oualltles  of  leadership  and  popularity 
2'thJut  wJSh  no  President  can  realize  the 
IJii  notentlal  of  the  office. 
'^^Ire    of  course,  objections  that  can 

^mdVst  criticism  I  think,  is  that  the  three- 
tS^StSi  process,  given  the  present  Sen- 
s'^ ,Sl%.  could  prove  a  source  of  undue 
^  i.r  After  sifting  all  the  evidence,  the 
Innate  subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
fr^Sments  might  be  well  advised  to 
Sthen  the  Aierican  Bar  Association's 
n^bv  upgrading  the  congressional  role, 
fl^  a  modified  plan  might  well  require  the 
Prtrident  to  nominate  not  one  but  a  slate 
iTMndldates,  from  which  a  Joint  session  of 
toe  Congress    would   then   select    the   Vice 

^*^e*electlon  of  a  new  Vice  President  by 
ronuress  has  gained  the  approval  of  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  mmes,  and  such 
scholars  as  Paul  Freund,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard.  Freund  recently  told  Senator 
Bath's  subcommittee,  "of  the  several  meth- 
ods which  have  been  suggested  for  selection 
of  an  interim  Vice  President,  the  most  satis- 
factory, in  my  Judgment,  would  be  election 
by  Congress  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

He  added,  "This  would  be  done  by  the 
President's  submission  of  one  or  more  nomi- 
nees to  the  Conrgess.  The  Vice-Presidency 
should  have  a  popular  base  and  at  the  same 
time  be  In  harmony  with  the  Presidency. 
These  objectives  can  best  be  achieved  by 
associating  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in  the  selection,  with  the  opportunity  for 
Informal  consultation  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  process." 

Other  objections  have  been  raised  to  those 
amendments  so  far  discussed.  Some,  for 
example,  argue  that  Congress,  with  its  some- 
what more  conservative  political  base,  is  not 
the  proper  body  to  choose  a  Vice  President. 
This  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  Congress 
changes,  too.  The  present  coloration  of  Con- 
gress Is  a  transient  one.  Besides,  as  impor- 
tant as  It  la  to  fill  the  Vice-Presidency  in  an 
emergency.  It  Is  equally  Important  to  do 
so  In  a  genuinely  democratic  manner. 

Yet  another  group  has  argued  that.  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice-Presidency, 
a  special  election  should  be  held.  However, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  holding  a  spe- 
cial election  seem  formidable.  At  the  very 
least,  It  would  Involve  delay  and  a  radical 
departure  from  our  historic  system  of  quad- 
rennial presidential  elections.  Moreover, 
how  the  candidates  could  be  chosen  for  such 
an  election,  whether  it  would  or  could  be 
confined  to  the  party  in  power,  and  what 
confusion  might  result  if  it  were  not,  all 
combine  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  allow- 
ing Congress  to  play  the  interim  electoral 
role. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  laugh  off  the 
Vice  President's  office,  as  John  Nance  Garner 
once  did  when  he  said  It  wasn't  worth  "a 
pitcher  of  warm  spit."  Clearly,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Is  called  for,  be- 
cause, as  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
recognized,  "It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Office  of  Vice  President  be  filled  at  all  times." 
The  challenge  is  to  choose  a  method  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  ages. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  difference  between  the  position  I  have 
taken  and  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
committee,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  the 
committee  proposal  is  highly  meritori- 
ous, and  that  the  need  to  remedy  the  de- 
ficiency that  now  exists  In  the  Constitu- 
tion is  so  great  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  move  forward  in  the  best 
way  that  is  open  to  it.  Therefore.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  joint  resolution,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  stimulate  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  in  the  expectation  that  early 


next  year  Congress  can  move  ahead  to- 
ward submitting  to  the  States  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  thus  rectify- 
ing this  serious  weakness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  other 
members  of  his  subcommittee  deserve 
the  greatest  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  taken  hold  of  this  prob- 
lem, for  the  care  with  which  they  have 
studied  it,  and  for  the  proposal  they  have 
brought  to  the  floor.  As  a  result  it  is  en- 
tirely likely  that  next  year  we  shall  find 
it  possible  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
thus  make  certain  that  in  the  years 
ahead  there  will  always  be  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent ready  to  step  into  the  Presidency, 
and  that  this  particular  deflciency  in  the 
Constitution  will  be  properly  rectified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  yielding  to  me.  I  sun 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  reemphasize  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  what  I  said  earlier. 
As  he  knows,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  that  Congress  has 
moved  this  far.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  actually  preparing 
to  vote  on  measures  to  deal  with  these 
two  perplexing  problems.  This  progress 
could  not  have  been  achieved  had  it  not 
been  for  the  willingness  of  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chxtrch],  to  give  and  take  a  bit  and  to 
recognize  that  only  if  we  were  willing  to 
give  and  take  a  bit  and  concede  the  need 
for  some  action  could  we  be  where  we 
are. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I 
particularly  enjoyed  reading  his  article. 

He  is  a  precise  thinker.  He  discussed 
well  the  problems  confronting  us.  He  did 
not  discuss  them  in  a  vein  of  argument 
but  in  a  vein  of  explanation.  Because  of 
the  amount  of  time  and  thought  he  has 
expended  on  this  subject,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  deserves  strong  commenda- 
tion. 

The  Senator's  proposal  to  have  the 
President  submit  to  Congress  a  panel  of 
from  two  to  five  names,  and  thus  give 
Congress  a  wider  choice,  has  considerable 
merit  in  the  minds  of  some  Members  of 
Congress,  including  my  own.  However, 
it  was  our  thinking  that  the  committee's 
proposal  would  lead  to  a  more  peaceful 
transition,  a  more  peaceful  choice,  if  the 
President  were  not  put  on  the  spot  to 
select,  as  he  would  probably  have  to  do, 
from  among  many  names  in  order  to 
choose  up  to  five  that  he  would  submit 
to  Congress.  Under  the  committee's  pro- 
posal, he  would  have  to  choose  only  one. 
This  choice  would  become  known.  At  a 
time  of  crisis,  when  a  death  or  illness 
had  occurred,  turmoil  might  otherwise 
result.  That  was  our  reasoning.  But 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  much  merit.  I  thank  him  for  his 
willingness  to  help. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
compliment  him  again  upon  the  work 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
express  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  his  typical  courtesy  in  bear- 
ing with  me  while  I  came  down  from 


New  Yoric,  so  that  I  might  participate  In 
this  debate. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  joint  resolution  followed 
the  introduction  by  me  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138.  in  which  I  sought  the 
adoption  of  a  somewhat  different  plan, 
calling  for  the  election  by  Congress  In 
joint  session  of  a  Vice  President,  if  the 
office  were  vacant,  frcan  a  panel  consist- 
ing of  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
President's  Cabinet,  with  the  power  of 
veto  granted  to  the  President.  I  thought 
that  that  was  a  system  that  would  bring 
the  election  closest  to  a  popular  electioiu 
which,  after  all,  would  be  the  ideal. 

But  I  am  so  much  persuaded  that  ac- 
tion in  this  field  Is  critically  essential 
that  when  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  hastened 
to  join  him  in  it,  because  I  felt  that  the 
need  for  unified  action  was  so  great,  par- 
ticularly since  the  joint  resolution  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote,  that  none  of 
us  should  be  a  slave  to  his  own  ideas. 

This  joint  resolution  comes  before  the 
Senate  at  a  uniquely  appropriate  time. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  fact  was 
mentioned  before  or  not,  but  I  believe  it 
should  be  mentioned.    I  hope  that  ac- 
tion upon  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
prompt,    and    that    attention    will    be 
focused  upon  it  in  the  campaign  for  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent.   The  country  will  be  voting  on  No- 
vember 3  not  only  for  a  President,  but 
for  a  Vice  President  as  well.    The  per- 
sonality, quality,  expression  of  Intent, 
and  persuasiveness  with  which  the  vice- 
presidential  candidates  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel  that  they  can  be  relied 
upon  If  they   become  President  ranks 
high,  to  my  mind.  In  Importance  with 
the  decision  which  the  American  people 
will  make  on  the  Presidency. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore.) 
Mr.  JAVITS.   Mr.  President,  one  thing 
both  history  and  the  immediate  past 
have  taught  us  is  that  the  American 
people  have  not  one  but  two  popularly 
elected  national  leaders  in  Government; 
namely,  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.    Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  ideas  for  relieving 
the  Presidency  of  so  much  of  its  back- 
breaking  toil,  let  alone  its  responsibility, 
one  thing  is  sure:  The  position  of  the  Vice 
President  will  be  built  up.    For  example, 
in  recent  decades,  the  Vice  President  has 
become  an  important  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Covmcil.    It  is  now  tradi- 
tional for  the  Vice  President  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Opportunity  and  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.    There 
are  many  other  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  that  character  to  which  the  Vice 
President  may  be  delegated.    The  Vice 
President  has  also  become  almost  firmly 
fixed  in  tradition  as  the  President's  trav- 
eling  ambassador   all   over  the   world. 
Both   Vice   President   Nixon   and   Vice 
President  Johnson  performed  that  role 
most  admirably. 

Those  are  a  few  indicators  of  what 
awaits  the  Vice  President  as  history  has 
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moved  on  t  nd  bas,  relatively  frequently, 
called  upon  the  Vice  President  to  take 
the  Prertde  nt's  place — ^happUy  for  us.  not 
always  under  such  terribly  tragic  cir- 
eumstanoei  as  on  last  November  22. 

Therefor  j,  this  resolution  is  extremely 
welcome.  ;  hope  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
ing conside  -ed  in  Juxtaposition  to  almost 
the  day  of  tpe  release  of  the  historic  War- 
ren Commusion  Report,  will  further  em- 
phasize to  wae  American  people  how  crit- 
ieaDj  important  we  in  the  Congress  con- 
sider the  ofDce  of  the  Vice  President  to 
be.  The  peoide  must  be  vigilant  in  re- 
spect to  tfteir  choice  of  a  presidential 
ticket,  whli  h  Includes  the  vice-presiden- 
tial candid  ite  whom  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  see  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  an(  must  base  their  decision  at 
least  in  pai  t  upon  that  assumption. 

The  joint  resolution  also  provides  for 
the  regxOai  Ization  of  the  practice  of  our 
Govemmei  t  in  respect  to  the  disability 
of  the  Pres  dent.  The  event  so  markedly 
Illustrated  in  the  close  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  also  ii  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration o'  President  Garfield  are  both 
critical  pai  ts  of  this  particular  resolution 
and  const!  utional  amendment. 

The  plai  which  the  committee  has 
adopted,  onsiderlng  American  practice 
and  the  s  ;lf -discipline  which  a  demo- 
cratic fom  of  government  Imposes  up- 
on us,  is  ai  i  admirable  plan  and  well  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  responsibility 
which  f  ac«  s  the  coimtry  in  the  event  of 
disability  ( f  the  President,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  ;vent  of  disability  which  the 
President  limself  Is  imable  to  declare 
because  of  his  own  physical  condition. 

A  word  1  lust  be  said,  too,  at  this  time, 
as  I  strongly  commend  the  constitu- 
tional am  indment  to  the  Senate,  con- 
CCTnJng  t  le  present  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  jElepresentatives,  who  is  next 
in  order  oil  succession  for  the  Presidency 
under  the]  law  which  Is  in  effect  now. 
I  believe  Itiat  Speaker  McCormack  has 
handled  tnls  issue  in  every  way  with  the 
most  imp<ccable  taste  and  the  utmost 
graciousnc  ss,  with  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism. As  a  former  Representative  my- 
self, who  served  in  the  House  when 
Speaker  N  cCoricack  was  majority  lead- 
er I  cons  der  it  a  high  privilege  and 
honor,  to  >ay  tribute  to  the  fine  position 
which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlv  »  has  taken  during  this  pe- 
riod when  amendments  of  this  kind  and 
other  plar  s  have  been  debated.  I  have 
the  hlghei  t  regard  for  him.  I  consider 
him  to  b(  so  much  a  patriot  in  terms 
of  our  Na  ion's  welfare  that  I  believe  he 
would  be  he  first  to  seek  to  bring  about 
some  reso  ution  in  a  definitive  way,  of 
these  pro  >lems  which  have  remained 
open  ende  I. 

I  hope  t  lat  although  the  Senate  is  not 
too  busily  attended  today,  and  this  de- 
bate will  lave  been  consummated  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  people 
will  not  )verlook  the  portentous  de- 
cision wh  ch  we  shall  make  for  the 
future  of  American  Government.  After 
the  exper  ence  which  we  have  had  with 
dictators  n  the  world,  no  one  can  say 
that  anyt  ling  is  impossible  anywhere — 
including  ;he  United  States.  Hence,  the 
Integrity   with  which  these  organs  of 


government  are  developed,  the  awful 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  could,  if  mischievously  ex- 
ercised, make  over  the  face  of  the  Nation 
and  seriously  Jeopardize  Its  freedoms  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  make  it  vital 
that  every  American  give  the  most  care- 
ful and  Judicious  scrutiny  to  our  handi- 
work. I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
well  done,  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it, 
but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  every  State  legislature  and 
every  body  of  citizenry  called  upon  to 
ratify  such  an  amendment  did  not  ex- 
amine it  most  scrupulously  and  careful- 
ly, and  with  the  deepest  of  conscience. 
I  believe,  too.  that  it  will  have  served 
a  very  important  purpose  by  focusing 
our  attention  upon  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  choice  which  we  make  in 
that  regard,  coming  so  close  to  a  great 
national  election  as  does  this  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
graciousness  and  courtesy  in  receiving 
me  as  a  cosponsor.  and  In  accommo- 
dating me  in  respect  to  this  debate.  I 
would  have  considered  it  missing  out  on 
an  historic  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  Senate  If  I  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  my  views — albeit  briefly — 
upon  this  critically  important  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  willingness  to  be  one  of 
those  who  were  so  well  aware  of  the 
problem  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
some  of  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  compromise  and  go  along  with 
the  consensus.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  long  been  interested  In  this 
subject.  He  introduced  legislation  him- 
self, as  he  mentioned,  and  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  satlsfsictlon  to  our  com- 
mittee and  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  we  learned  he  was  will- 
ing not  only  to  continue  his  Interest,  but 
also  to  cosponsor  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  to  make  a  presentation  of  his 
views.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  apparently  we  are  about  to  act 
favorably  on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  delay  the  vote  for  the  time  necessary 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  the  thoughtful  and 
effective  leadership  he  has  given  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  for  many  long  months 
gave  detailed  study  to  this  question. 

I  have  some  idea  of  the  complex  make- 
up of  this  problem.  Much  of  the  mail 
I  have  received  indicates  that  people 
across  the  country  have  the  notion  that 
this  issue  is  rather  an  easy  one  to  dis- 
pose of,  that  we  can  sit  down  for  5  min- 
utes and  figure  it  out.  With  each  5  min- 
utes they  shall  find  that  we  have  to  have 
another  5  minutes,  and  then  days  and 
weeks  of  thought  and  work. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated.  I  believe  that  what  we  propose  in 


this  constitutional  amendment  is  somw* 
and  highly  necessary.  It  is  a  reflecSm 
of  the  Senate  acting  at  its  very  best.  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  feel  especially  an  obliga- 
tion to  delay  the  vote  for  a  few  minutes! 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tS 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits]  has  pointed  out,  this  is  an  histor- 
ic occasion,  although  it  will  not  sell  many 
newspapers.  As  we  move  down  this 
road,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  the 
principal  engineer.  As  the  Senator  frtm 
New  York  also  stated,  it  should  highlight 
across  the  country  the  obligation  of  each 
of  us  to  measure  the  candidates  offered 
on  November  3d  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President. 

Drama  and  tragedy  remind  us  that  a 
Vice  President  can  become  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  voters  of  America  ask  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  two  men 
proFK>sed  by  the  major  parties,  by  ex- 
perience, background,  and  performance, 
would  perform  more  effectively  if  trage- 
dy should  require  that  they  assume  the 
office  of  President. 

I  believe  that  the  timing  of  this  action 
is  useful.  Again  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  carrying  forward 
what  a  few  months  ago  I  thought  would 
not  be  possible. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  should  like  to  ask  that  the  Recoko 
show  that  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Saldjckr],  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution.  He, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not  listed 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 
I  thank  the  committee  staff  for  all  thai 
it  has  done. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said  is  true — this  will  not  sell  many  news- 
papers. It  is  not  an  issue  such  as  em- 
ployment  or  something  about  which  we 
can  become  thoroughly  emotional.  But, 
when  one  reads  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  he 
finds  a  specific  reference  to  this  problem. 
John  Dickerson,  of  Delaware,  posed  the 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
should  consider  disability,  and  who  shall 
decide  it. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years 
later,  we  still  have  no  answer,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  go  one  step  further 
toward  finding  an  answer. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  measure  now  before  us  Is  of 
great  importance  to  both  the  stability 
and  tranquUlity  of  this  Nation.  The 
electrified  rapidity  of  events  which  oc- 
curred last  November  riveted  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  an  effective  Presiden- 
tial succession  and  disability  arrange- 
ment. 

Eight  of  the  thirty-six  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  died  In  ofllce. 
Eight  Vice  Presidents  have  either  died  or 
resigned.  The  office  of  the  Vice  President 
has  been  vacant  for  37  of  our  country's 
188  years.  For  80  days  of  the  Garfield 
administration  and  2  years  of  the  Wilson 
administration  the  Office  of  the  President 
was  occupied  by  a  man  unable  to  per- 
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form  hl«  duties  because  of  physical  disa- 


Several  corrective  legislative  proposals, 

^_  ^  designed  to  deal  more  capably  with  the 

WUty.  „.„_   Presidents  McKlnley     problems  of  succession  have  been  put  for- 


Congress  in  the  past  few  months. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  among  all  the 
various  proposals  offered  with  respect 
to  Presidential  succession,  one  alone 
stands  out  above  all  others.    This  pro- 


♦inn    ''Mcianley's  successor.  Theodore 

^^Stwas  a  subject  of  an  assassina- 

SSt^Pt^  ^^'^  presidents  Prwikltn 

^vd?  and  Harry  Truman      Presi- 

Ste  Harding  ^^^IHS^e^S^e"    ^^Tsiiirwould'pVovlde  that  the  Vice  Presi 

^;^%'S^SfcZS^':nf^^.    ^nt.    upon    becoming   President,   shal 

SSid^nt  Taf?s  Vice  President.  James 

S^Sd^ed  in  office.   President  Elsen- 

S^^ered  three  serious   iUnesses 

J?riS  his  administration  although  he 

i^ever  mcapacitated  to  the  extent  of 

SJfieWarS  Wilson.    Then  on  Novem- 

^2   1963,  the  tragic  event  of  Dallas 

*°^e*Constitutlon  provides  that  the 
vice  President  shall  succeed  the  Presi- 
dent in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or 
S)mty.  congress  has  the  authority 
toorovlde  for  a  line  of  succession  after 
the  Vice  President.  Three  different  suc- 
cession laws  have  been  enacted. 

The  Succession  Act  of  1792  stated  the 
Vice  President  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  If 
both  these  offices  were  vacant,  the  elec- 
toral college  would  be  convened  to  elect 
a  new  President. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  act  of  1792  was 
expressed  during  the  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  President  Andrew  John- 
son because  it  combined  in  the  Senate 
both  the  power  to  impeach  and  the  right 
to  succeed  a  President.  It  was  also  criti- 
cized because  of  the  possible  shift  in 
Executive  continuity  from  one  political 
party  to  another.  For  example,  a  Re- 
pubUcan  President  pro  tempore  could 
become  President  in  a  Democrat  admin- 
istration. 

The  Succession  Act  of  1886  attempted 
to  correct  these  problems.  It  provided 
for  a  line  of  succession  in  the  Cabinet 
beginning  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Since  the  President  chooses  his  Cabinet, 
the  Presidency  would  remain  In  one  po- 
litical party."  A  popular  check  on  the 
quality  of  Cabinet  members  was  main- 
tained by  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Succession  Act  of  1947  provided 
that  the  Vice  President  be  succeeded  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  then  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
President  Truman  sponsored  this  act. 
He  believed  the  1886  act  was  undemo- 
cratic because  the  President  appointed  a 
potential  successor. 

The  Succession  Act  of  1947  has  been 
criticized  for  several  reasons.  A  change 
of  political  continuity  in  the  Executive 
Is  possible.  During  President  Eisenhow- 
er's 8  years,  for  example,  a  Democrat  was 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  constant  criticisms  with 
respect  to  all  succession  acts  is  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  have  provided  for  the 
replacement  of  the  Vice  President.  That 
ofBce  remains  vacant  in  case  of  Presi- 
dential death,  resignation,  or  disability. 
With  the  Vice  President's  responsibilities 
and  obligations  continuously  increasing 
In  Importance,  that  office  can  hardly  re- 
main vacant. 


dent,  upon  becoming  President,  shall 
nominate  a  new  Vice  President.  Con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

There  are  several  strong  argimaents 
In  favor  of  this  measure.  The  Vice-Pres- 
idency would  not  remain  vacant.  Suc- 
cession would  be  in  the  same  political 
party.  Confirmation  by  the  House  and 
Senate  subjects  the  Vice-Presidential  ap- 
pointment to  the  approval  of  the  popu- 
larly elected  Congress. 

Perfect  solutions,  however,  are  hard  to 
come  by.  Just  criticism  of  this  proposal 
does  exist.  The  President,  for  example, 
may  conceivably  be  given  too  much  lee- 
way concerning  his  choice.  He  may.  if 
he  wishes,  go  completely  outside  Gov- 
ernment circles  to  choose  his  possible 
successor.  In  a  time  of  crisis  this  might 
break  the  sense  of  continuity  necessary 
to  sustain  national  confidence  in  the  or- 
derly transf  erral  of  power. 

With  respect  to  this  criticism.  I  firmly 
believe  that  reason  in  a  time  of  crisis 
will  prevail.    It  has  In  the  past.    There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so  in 
the  future.     Continuity  will  be  main- 
tained. ^  ^     ^ 
The  disability  of  a  living  President 
poses  a  problem  as  difficult  as  that  of 
succession.    Under  existing  constitution- 
al provisions  many  questions  arise.    May 
the  President,  for  example,  lawfully  pro- 
claim his  own  disability?    If  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  declare  his  disability  Is 
there  any  process  short  of  Impeachment 
whether  the  Vice  President  may  assmne 
office?     If  the  President  were  then  to 
recover  from  his  disability,  would  he  be 
able  to  return  to  his  office  and  duties? 

President  Eisenhower  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  by  an  agreement  with 
Vice  President  Nixon.  President  Ken- 
nedy followed  this  proceeding.  There  is, 
however,  some  question  of  the  legality  of 
these  agreements.  They  are  generally 
considered  an  Inadequate  solution. 

Once  again  many  proposals  have  been 
put  forward  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  this 
dilemma.  Once  again  it  appears  that 
one  such  proposal  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest.  This  legisla- 
tive measure  would  provide  that  the  Pres- 
ident declare  his  own  disability  in  writ- 
ing. The  Vice  President  would  then  be- 
conae  Acting  President.  If  the  President 
does  not,  or  cannot,  do  so,  the  Vice 
President,  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  majority  of  the  Cabhiet,  may  do  so 
and  thereby  assume  the  duties  of  Acting 
President. 

The  President,  upon  recovery,  would 
declare  his  disability  to  be  concluded  and 
resmne  office.  If  the  Vice  President  and 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  disagree, 
the  controversy  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  Several  strong  points  are 
Inherent  in  this  proposal.    It  provides 


that  disability  can  be  quickly  deter- 
mined. The  decision  would  be  made  by 
either  the  President  or  those  closest  to 
him.  During  disability  the  status  of  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  President  la 
clear.  The  President's  return  to  office 
upon  recovery  would  be  easily  and  quick- 
ly effective. 

The  two  proposals  for  Presidential  suc- 
cession and  disablUty  which  I  have  just 
described  and  which  I  consider  to  be  by 
far  the  best  suggested  are  embodied  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  register  my  wholehearted 
support  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  lucid  re- 
marks on  this  complex  subject.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  and  he  has 
worked  diligently  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  139) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  unanimously  approves 
the  joint  resolution.  I  take  this  means  of 
extending  my  thanks  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  for  his 
persistence,  perspicacity,  and  continued 
interest  in  this  particular  problem. 

It  is  something  which  we  should  have 
faced  a  long  time  ago.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  have  indi- 
cated, it  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve, 
even  though  it  may  look  easy  on  the 

I  believe  this  is  a  momentous  and  his- 
toric occasion.  I  am  deUghted  that  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  joined  with  the  distin- 
glshed  junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  and, 
under  his  leadership,  I  am  deUghted  that 
the  proposed  joint  resolution  Is  now  on 
the  verge  of  passage.  It  Is  a  foundation 
which  win  set  well  in  the  building  which 
is  this  Republic. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
take  one  final  moment  I  would  like  the 
Senate  to  know  that  none  of  this  could 
have  taken  place  without  the  continuing 
interest   and   assistance   of  the   distin- 
guished majority  leader.   During  the  last 
2  historic  years,  when  the  Congress  has 
been  faced  with  a  multitude  of  pressing, 
often  delicate,  problems,  and  has  been 
confronted  with  a  niunber  of  delays,  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  significance  of  this  issue  now  before 
us.    Now.  when  all  of  us  are  anxious  to 
complete  our  business,  he  has,  nonethe- 
less, seen  to  it  that  we  take  the  time  to 
debate  and  act  on  this  issue.    I  thank 
the  Senator.   It  is  just  one  more  example 
of  his  statesmanship  and  devotion  to  the 
good  and  welfare  of  our  Nation  above  all 
other  considerations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  having  been 
read  a  third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall 
it  pass?    [Putting  the  question.] 
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In  the  01  Inlon  of  the  Chair,  two-thirds 
of  the  Sen  itors  present  and  voting  hav- 
ing voted  1 1  the  affirmative.  Senate  Joint 
Resolutton  139  Is  passed. 

Tht  Join b  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Yy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
of  t?ie  United  Statea  of  America 
assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
Hotue  conekrrtng  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  :  b  propoeecl  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constlt  itlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
■hall  be  va  lid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  t  le  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  leglslat  ires  of  three-foTirths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  <rlthln  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  sul»Il^slon  by  the  Congress: 

'AXTJCLt  — 

1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 

_  office  or  of  his  death  or  reslg- 

Tlce  President  shall  become  Presl- 


fi  om 


nominate 


:f 


I  Acting 


concur -ence 
exe<  utlve 
Co  igress 


Pi  esldent 


"SicnoN 
President 
nation,  the 
tfnit. 

"Sac.  a. 
the  office  of 
shaU 

take  office 
vote  of  bot]  i 

"Sec.  S 
Ing  that  he 
and  duties 
duties  sbal 
dent  as 

"Sk.  4. 
Clare,  and 
ten 
of  the 
body  as 
mlts  to  th< 
that  the 
powers  and 
Ident  shall 
and  duties 

"Sec.    5. 
mlts  to  th( 
that  no 
powers  ant  I 
T^ce 
of  a 

department 
may  by 
days  to  th( 
that  the 
powers  and 
Congress 
If  the 
vote  of 
unable  to 
of  the  office 
tinue  to 
dent; 
the  powen 


to)  iblUty 


Presld  snt 
major  :ty 


^  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  to 
the  Vice  President,  the  President 
a  Vice  President  who  shall 
ipon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
Houses  of  Congress, 
the  President  declares  in  writ- 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
of  his  office,  such  powers  and 
be  discharged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
Presldent. 

the  President  does  not  so  de- 
he  Vice  President  with  the  wrlt- 
of  a  majority  of  the  heads 
departments  or  such  other 
may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
Congress  his  written  declaration 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  Pres- 
immedlately  assimie  the  powers 
at  the  office  as  Acting  President. 
Whenever,   the   President   trans- 
Congress  his  written  declaration 
exists,  he  shall  resume  the 
duties  of  his  office  unless  the 
,  with  the  written  concurrence 
of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
or  such  other  body  as  Congress 
provide,  transmits  wlthto  two 
Congress  his  written  declaration 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office.     Thereupon 
inunediately  decide  the  issue, 
determtoes   by   two-thirds 
Houses  that  the  President  is 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
the  Vice  President  shall  con- 
the  same  as  Acting  Presi- 
the  President  shall  resiune 
and  duties  of  his  office." 


President 


s:  lall 
Co  igress 
bcth 


dJ  icharge 
otherwise 


CXDNTRCL  OP  NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

Mr.  DCMTNICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  ol  nuclear  control  seems  to  have 
bec(»ne  oi  le  of  the  key  Issues  In  this  cam- 
paign. It 
understoc  d  and  misinterpreted  issues. 

Senato]  Gold  water  has  suggested  giv 
ing  discrc  tionary  authority  to  the  Amei' 
lean  NAIO  commander  to  use  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  under  certain  condi- 
tions whe  re  the  enemy  has  attacked  first. 
Tlie  reaso  as  given  for  this  stand  are  clear. 
First,  we  are  committed  to  defending 
Europe.    Second,  existing  nuclear  forces. 
m  the  op  nion  of  NATO  commanders  of 
all  natioi  alities,  are  not  sufficient  to  de 
feat  a  de  ermined  Soviet  attack.    Third, 
the  only  |nudear  weapons  available  for 
the 

weapons, 
count  on 


only 
defehse    of   NATO    are    American 


The  Europeans  have  a  right  to 
the  use  of  these  weapons  for 
their  defdnse  if  it  should  ever  prove  nec- 
essary, m  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack 
against  I'  ATO  forces,  an  almost  Instant 


reply  would  be  necessary  if  our  own 
forces  were  not  to  be  destroyed  and  effec- 
tive defense  made  impossible.  Minutes, 
perhaps  even  seconds,  might  be  all  the 
time  available  to  them.  If  the  enemy  is 
not  certain  of  such  a  response,  deter- 
rence might  easily  fail.  If  our  allies  can- 
not count  for  sure  on  such  a  response,  the 
pressure  on  them  to  develop  their  own 
independent  nuclear  forces  will  surely 
increase.  The  rush  of  Prance  to  create 
its  own  nuclear  force  is  indicative  of  this 
very  fact.  Fourth,  commonsense  tells  us 
that  there  are  conceivable  circumstances 
under  which  the  President  might  not  be 
able  to  give  a  timely  order  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons.  There 
could  be  a  communications  failure,  or  a 
period  of  confusion  following  the  Illness 
or  death  of  the  President. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  speech  in 
Seattle,  said: 

The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  XJ3. 
nuclear  weapons  rests  solely  with  the  Presi- 
dent, who  exercises  the  control  of  their  use 
In  all  foreseeable  circumstances.  This  has 
been  the  case  since  1945,  under  four  Presi- 
dents. It  win  continue  to  be  the  case  as 
long  as  I  am  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Humphrey,  on  a  recent  "Meet 
the  Press"  program,  implied  that  the 
NATO  Commander,  General  Lemnltzer, 
had  no  authority  to  use  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  under  any  circumstances  with- 
out the  express  order  of  the  President. 
He  further  implied,  as  have  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  that  all  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  of  the  size  which 
destroyed  Hiroshima,  or  are  larger. 

Mr.  President,  both  these  statements 
tend  to  mislead  the  people.  The  Presi- 
dent, whomever  he  may  be,  certainly  has. 
and  will  continue  to  have,  power  to  con- 
trol nuclear  weapons.  Similar  power 
over  other  programs  has  been  granted  by 
Congress  to  the  Executive.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  President 
to  exercise  this  control  through  his 
Cabinet  officers,  or  our  military  person- 
nel. In  like  manner,  while  some  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  may  equal  the  power  of 
the  nuclear  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima, 
others  do  not  nearly  approach  its  size 
and  scope.  We  hope  that  the  develop- 
ment of  even  smaller  nuclear  weapons  is 
proceeding. 

Recently,  the  misleading  nature  of 
these  campaign  statements  by  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey  were 
pinpointed  in  very  able  articles  contained 
in  the  September  25,  1964,  issue  of  Time 
magazine,  and  the  September  28,  1964, 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  should  congratulate 
these  magazines  for  helping  them  to 
clarify  this  issue. 

I  read  from  the  article  published  in 
Time  magazine: 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  law  to  prevent  him 
[the  President]  from  delegating  to,  say,  a 
NATO  commander,  authority  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  under  certain  circum- 
stances. GoLDWATER  Inslsts  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  delegate  such  authority.  John- 
son lets  on  that  he  can't  and  won't.  The 
fact  is  that  he  already  does,  as  did  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  before  him.  In 
1957.  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  received  written  notification 
that  plans  were  being  developed  to  give 
NATO's  Supreme  Commander  In  Europe  the 


September  28 

right  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  certain  ood 
tlngencles — such  as  the  tocapaclty  of  tSi 
President  or  the  breakdown  of  communis 
tlons  between  Europe  and  the  United  States 
Those  plans  are  now  in  operation.  All  m 
classified  top  secret,  but  they  apply  not  onlv 
to  NATO's  commander,  but  to  the  Can- 
mander  of  the  North  American  Air  Defeasi 

I  read  further  from  the  article  In  Time 
magazine  concerning  the  political  tac- 
tics that  the  President  Is  using  to  exploit 
the  Issue: 

[ Johnson)  gets  across  the  notion,  for  in- 
stance, that  OoLowATxa  Is  IrresjHDnBible  and 
reckless  because  he  has  suggested  that 
NATO's  Supreme  Commander  ought  to  be 
given  some  sort  of  conttogency  authority  for 
ustog  tactical  nuclear  weapons — at  a  ttau 
when  General  Lenuiltzer,  \mder  a  delegatioii 
of  power  from  Johnson  has  Just  such  au< 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  President  and 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent avoid  the  discussion  of  specifics  by 
hiding  behind  security.  Senator  Uvu- 
PHREY  dodged  the  question  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  when  he  was  asked  specifically 
whether  commanders  would  have  to  wait 
until  they  got  in  touch  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  before  they 
could  retaliate  with  nuclear  wet^wna 
when  under  attack.  He  pleaded  igno- 
rance by  saying: 

I  am  not  privy  to  all  the  most  Intimate 
details  of  relationships  between  the  generals 
in  the  field  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had 
this  to  say : 

Even  now,  the  vmderstandlng  Is  widespread 
among  NATO  allies  that  U.S.  commanders  in 
Europe  already  have  orders,  issued  In  ad- 
vance, to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  certain 
emergencies  with  no  further  Instructiona 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  23  the 
Republican  leadership  issued  a  statement 
discussing  the  same  subject  and  calling 
on  President  Johnson  to  answer  cate- 
gorically whether  such  authority  had 
been  delegated  thus  clarifying  the  situa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  we  still  have  had  no 
reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
adopted  at  that  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    Adopted   at    a    Meeting   or  thi 

Joint  Senate-House  Republican  Leadh- 

SHip,  Skptembeh  23,  1964 

There  is  one  issue  in  this  campaign  on 
which  clear  proof  Is  available  that  either 
Senator  G6ldwatxb  or  President  Johnson  ii 
right.  That  Issue  Is  the  subject  of  nuclear 
control. 

Senator  Goldwatek  has  said:  "I  suggest 
that  the  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO — ^who 
Is  an  American  officer  and  probably  always 
wUl  be — have  direct  command  over  a  NATO 
nuclear  force." 

President  Johnson  has  said:  "The  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons rests  solely  with  the  President,  who  exer- 
cises the  control  of  their  use  In  all  foresee- 
able circumstances." 

The  most  recent  issue  of  Time  magazint 
had  this  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"There  Is  nothing  whatever  in  the  law  to 
prevent  him  [the  President]  from  delegating 
to.  say.  a  NATO  commander,  authority  to  use 
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nuclear    weapons    under     certain    circum- 

gtances.  maists    that    the    President 

"^TdllertesTcSautrorlty.    Johnson  lets 

•^"that  he  Sn't  and  won't.    The  fact  Is  that 

**  S^y  does,  as  did  President  Elsenhower 

'^ir^:^'T^lTieport.  also  in  this 

••:f|;'en^now.*'t??^understandlng  IS  wlde- 
H  ;imonK  NATO  aUles  that  U.S.  com- 
'^J^niJope  already  have  orders.  Is- 
"^m  advance,  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
S^ln  emergencies  with  no  further  Instruc- 
^n«  from  Washington. 

^eselwo  statements,  coming  from  two 
ih  hiirhlv  reputable  American  magazines, 
'olefin  dirlct  conflict  with  statements  of 
Slident  Johnson  and  practically  every 
Sjor  spokesman  of  his  administration  on 

""^hSe  S'  be  no  question  that  the  Amer- 
.rim  people  are  now  thoroughly  confuswl 
^ut^ls  issue.  If  Time  magazine  and  U.S. 
Ews  &  World  Report  are  right,  then  Sen- 
Tto  Goldwater  has  been  the  object  of  one 
Afthe  biggest  political  misrepresentations 
S  this  history  of  Presidential  campaigns. 

We  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 
BeouiDllcan  leadership,  call  upon  President 
Johnson  immediately  to  make  clear  to  the 
American  people  the  truth  In  this  matter— 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.  Supreme  Command- 
er in  Europe  has  or  has  not  been  given  au- 
thority to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
time  of  dire  emergency,  and  also  whether  or 
not  this  authority  was  given  under  the  two 
nrevlous  Presidents.  To  that  end,  we  call 
upon  him  to  deny,  if  that  is  possible,  the 
very  serious  statements  that  are  contained  In 
these  two  magazines. 

The  national  security  of  this  country  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  leave  such  an  Issue  \m- 
resolved  In  the  minds  of  our  people.'  our 
KATO  allies,  and  the  Communist  enemy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  the  question  of  the  size  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons?  The  Democratic  ad- 
ministration certainly  misleads  the  pub- 
lic by  speaking  of  an  average-sized  weap- 
on of  100,000  tons  of  TNT.  or  five  times 
the  size  of  the  one  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima. What  they  carefully  avoid  men- 
tioning Is  that  there  are  other  weapons, 
such  as  the  Davy  Crockett,  which  carries 
a  warhead  with  the  equivalent  of  only 
40  tons  of  TNT.  A  photograph  In  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  at  page  49.  shows 
It  to  be  about  as  big  as  an  average-size 
watermelon,  and  being  operated  by  two 
men,  using  a  laimcher  which  resembles 
a  World  War  n  bazooka.  They  avoid 
mentioning  other  weapons  such  as  land 
mines  and  the  continuing  development 
of  others  which  are  still  in  a  secret  cate- 
gory. 

The  term  "average  weapon"  has  no 
meaning,  since  each  weapon  Is  Intended 
for  a  specific  task  under  specific  circum- 
stances, and  the  use  of  this  phrase  in 
political  campaigning  can  only  result  in 
confusion  and  intimidation;  it  appears 
to  be  intended  to  confuse  and  intimidate 
the  American  public  for  political  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  question  of 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  which  has 
been  injected  into  this  campaign  Is  a 
phony  issue.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
sums  it  up  well: 

Some  military  men  say  that,  when  the 
campaign  Is  over,  It  will  be  found  that  the 
administration  and  Senator  Ooldwater  were 
actually  not  far  apart  at  the  time  the  Issue 
was  first  brought  up  In  the  campaign. 


CHESTER  A.  BROTHERS  AND  ANNA 
BROTHERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1514.  H.R. 
1851. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1851)  for  the  rehef  of  Chester  A.  Broth- 
ers and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  FOR  NON- 
PROFIT NURSES'  PROFESSIONAL 
REGISTRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1542.  H.R. 
8050. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8050)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional 
registries  operated  by  nurses'  professional 
associations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 


That  (a)  section  542(c)  (8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exception 
of  small  business  investment  companies 
from  definition  of  personal  holding  com- 
pany) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  a  small  business  Investment  company 
which  is  licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  operating  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  and  which 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing funds  to  small  business  concerns  under 
that  Act.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
if— 

"(A)  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year, 
any  principal  shareholder  owns  directly  or 
Indirectly  (including,  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, ownership  by  the  members  of  his 
family  as  defined  in  section  544(a)  (2) )  a  10 
percent  or  more  proprietary  Interest  in  a 
small  business  concern  to  which  funds  are 
provided  by  the  small  business  Investment 
company  or  10  percent  or  more  In  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  such  concern;  or 

"(B)  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  small  business  Investment  company  owns 
(or  the  small  business  Investment  company 
and  one  or  more  of  the  principal  shareholders 
of  such  company  own)  directly  or  indirectly 
(including,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  own- 
ership by  the  members  of  his  family  as  de- 
fined In  section  544(a)(2))  in  the  aggregate 
a  50  percent  or  more  proprietary  interest  in 
a  small  business  concern  to  which  funds  are 
provided  by  the  small  business  Investment 
company  or  50  percent  or  more  In  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  such  concern.  This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  if  the  small 
business  Investment  company  establishes 
that— 


"(1)  the  proprietary  Interest  in  or  stock 
of  the  small  business  concern  owned  In  the 
aggregate  by  the  small  business  Investment 
company  and  its  principal  shareholders  In 
excess  of  the  ownership  limitation  described 
in  this  subparagraph  is  the  result  of  an 
acquisition  by  the  small  biislness  Investment 
company  of  a  proprietary  interest  in  or  stock 
of  such  small  bvislness  concern;  and 

"(ii)   the  primary  p\u*pose  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  retention  of  such  excess  proprietary 
interest  or  stock  Is  to  prevent  a  substantial 
decrease  In  the  value  of  the  proprietary  In- 
terest, stock,  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  of 
such  small  business  concern  owned  by  such 
small  business  Investment  company  before 
the  acquisition  described  In  clause  (I). 
For   purposes   of  this  parsigraph,  the  term 
'principal  shareholder'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  small  business  Investment  company, 
a  shareholder  owning  directly  or  Indirectly 
(including,   in   the   case    of   an   Individual, 
ownership  by  the  members  of  his  famUy  as 
defined  in  section  544(a)(2))   10  percent  or 
more  of  the  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  such  small  business  investment  company. 
If  a  principal  shareholder  or  a  eonall  bxisl- 
ness  investment  company  has  an  option  to 
acquire  stock  of  a  small  business  concern, 
such  stock  shall  be  considered  owned  by  such 
shareholder  or  company  if,  but  only  if,  the 
effect  is  to  make  a  principal  shareholder  ex- 
ceed the  percentage  limitation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A) ,  or  the  small  business  In- 
vestment company  and  its  principal  share- 
holders In  the  aggregate  exceed  the  percent- 
age limitation  described  In  subparagraph  (B) . 
An  option  to  acquire  such  an  option,  and 
each  one  of  a  series  of  such  options,  shall 
be  considered  an  option  to   acquire   stock. 
Outstanding  securities  of  a  small  business 
concern    which    are    convertible    Into   stock 
(whether  or  not  convertible  during  the  tax- 
able year)   shall  be  considered  as  outstand- 
ing stock  if,  but  orUy  If,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
clusion of  all  such  seciirltles  is  to  make  a 
principal  shareholder  exceed  the  percentage 
limitation    described   In   subparagraph    (A), 
or    a    small    business    investment    company 
and   Its   principal   shareholders   in   the    ag- 
gregate exceed  the  percentage  limitation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B).    In  determin- 
ing stock    ownership   for   purposes    of   this 
paragraph,  a  shareholder  of  a  small  business 
Investment  company  shall  not  be  considered 
as    owning   any   proprietary   Interest   In   or 
stock  of  a  small  business  concern  by  reason 
of  his  ownership  of  stock  of  such  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company." 

(b)(1)  Section  166  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  bad  debts)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as 
(h),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Special  Rule  for  Small  BusiKESsr  In- 
vestment Companies. — Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 165(g)(1)  and  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
which  Is  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  a  debt  Incurred  by 
a  small  business  concern  which  is  evidenced 
by  a  convertible  debenture  acquired  pursuant 
to  section  304  of  such  Act.  Any  loss  sustained 
by  such  a  company  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  a  convertible  debenture  shall  be 
treated  as  a  bad  debt  to  which  the  provisions 
of  subsections   (a),    (b).  and   (c)    apply." 

(2)  Section  1243(1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  losses  of  small  biislness  Investment  com- 
panies) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  a  loss  is  on  stock  received  pursuant 
to  the  privilege  of  converting  convertible  de- 
bentures acqvilred  pursuant  to  section  304  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
and". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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0  recovery  of  bad  debts,  etc.)  with 

1  any  prior  taxable  year,  but  shall 
treat  the  tax  previously  determined 

t  ixable  year  In  accordance  with  the 
set  forth  in  section  1314(a)  (relat- 
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. — ^For  purposes  of  this 


"(A)  any  choice  made  under  subpart  A  of 
part  m  of  subchapter  N  (relating  to  foreign 
tax  credit)  for  any  taxable  year  may  be 
changed, 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
904(b),  an  election  to  have  the  limitation 
provided  by  section  904(a)  (2)  apply  may  be 
made,  and 

"(C)  notwithstanding  section  904(b)(1). 
an  election  previously  made  to  have  the  lim- 
itation provided  by  section  904(a)(2)  apply 
may  be  revoked  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  and  succeeding  taxable  years. 

"(4)     SUBSTITUTION  OT  CURRENT  NORMAL  TAX 

AND  SURTAX  RATES. — Por  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  normal  tax  rate  provided  by  sec- 
tion 11(b)  and  the  surtax  rate  provided  by 
section  11(c)  which  are  in  effect  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  recovery  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  in  effect  for  all  prior  taxable 
years. 

(e)  Oain  on  Recovert. — That  part  of  the 
amount  of  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropria- 
tion loss  to  which  this  section  applies  which 
Is  not  excluded  from  gross  income  under  sub- 
section (d)(1)  shall  be  considered  for  the 
taxable  year  of  the  recovery  as  gain  on  the 
involuntary  conversion  of  property  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  destruction  or  seizure  and  shall  be 
recognized  or  not  recognized  as  provided  in 
section  1033. 

"(f)  Basis  of  Recovered  Property. — The 
basis  of  property  (other  than  money)  re- 
ceived as  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropria- 
tion loss  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
be  an  amo\int  equal  to  its  fair  market  value 
on  the  date  of  receipt,  reduced  by  such  part 
of  the  gain  under  subsection  (e)  which  is 
not  recognized  as  provided  in  section  1033. 

"(g)  Restoration  of  Value  op  Invest- 
ments.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  if  the 
value  of  any  interest  in,  or  with  respect  to, 
property  (including  any  interest  represented 
by  a  security,  as  defined  in  section  165(g) 
(2))  — 

"(1)  which  became  worthless  by  reason  f 
the  expropriation,  intervention,  seizure,  or 
similar  taking  of  such  property  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  foreign  coimtry,  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  foregoing,  and 

"(2)  which  was  taken  into  account  as  a 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
for  a  loss  was  allowed  under  section  165  or 
a  deduction  for  a  bad  debt  was  allowed  un- 
der section  166, 

is  restored  In  whole  or  in  part  by  reason  of 
any  recovery  of  money  or  other  property  in 
respect  of  the  property  which  became  worth- 
less, the  value  so  restored  shaJl  be  treated  as 
a  recovery  of  property  in  respect  of  such  loss 
or  such  bad  debt. 

"(h)  Special  Rule  por  Evidences  op  In- 
debtedness.— Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness received  as  a  recovery  of  a  foreign 
expropriation  loss  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  not  be  considered  to  have  any 
original  Issue  discount  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1232(a)  (2). 

"(1)  Adjustments  for  Succeeding  Years. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  proper  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In — 
"(1)  the  credit  under  section  33  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credit ) , 

"(2)  the  credit  under  section  38  (relating 
to  investment  credit), 

"(3)  the  net  operating  loss  deduction  un- 
der section  172,  and 

"(4)  the  net  capital  loss  carryover  under 
section  1212(a), 

for  the  taxable  year  of  a  recovery  of  a  foreign 
expropriation  loss  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies, and  for  succeeding  taxable  years,  to 
take  Into  account  Items  changed  In  making 
the  computations  under  subsection  (d)  for 
taxable  years  prior  to  the  taxable  year  of 
such  recovery." 


(b)  (1)  Part  n  of  subchapter  B  of  chante 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (xZ 
latlng  to  items  specifically  included  In  oxm 
Income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tha  cnri 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  80  Restoration  of  Value  of  CanAOi 

Securitixs. 
"(a)   General  Htjix. — ^In  the  case  of  a  do. 
mestic  corporation  subject  to  the  tax  In. 
posed  by  section  11,  if  the  value  of  any  wcu* 
rlty  (as  defined  in  section  165(g)  (2))-_ 

"  ( 1 )  which  became  worthless  by  reason  of 
the  expropriation,  intervention,  seizure,  or 
similar  taking  by  the  government  of  any  for- 
eign country,  any  political  subdivlilon 
thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  foregoing  of  property  to  which  such 
security  was  related,  and 

"(2)  which  was  taken  into  accoimt  as  t 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
for  a  loss  was  allowed  under  section  165. 
is  restored  in  whole  or  In  part  during  any 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  any  recovery  of 
money  or  other  property  in  respect  of  tlw 
property  to  which  such  security  was  related, 
the  value  so  restored  (to  the  extent  that, 
when  added  to  the  value  so  restored  during 
prior  taxable  years.  It  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  loss  described  in  paragraph 
(2) )  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b) ,  be  included  in  gross  Income  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  restoration  occutb. 

"(b)  Reduction  for  Failure  To  Rxcini 
Tax  Beneftt. — ^The  amount  otherwise  in- 
cludible in  gross  income  under  subsection 
(a)  in  respect  of  any  security  shall  be  re- 
duced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
(if  any)  of  the  loss  described  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  which  did  not  result  in  a  reduction  ct 
the  taxpayer's  tax  under  this  subtitle  tat 
any  taxable  year,  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

"(c)  Character  op  Income. — ^Por  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitie — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  amount  included  In  gross  income  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  li 
neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property  described 
in  section  1231. 

"(2)  If  the  loss  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  was  taken  into  account  as  a  Ion 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset, 
the  amount  included  in  gross  income  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

"(d)  Treatment  Under  Foreign  Expro- 
priation Loss  Recovery  Provision.— TTili 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  recovery  ctf 
a  foreign  expropriation  loss  to  which  section 
1351  applies." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  n  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.   80.  Restoration   of    value   of   certain 
securities." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  «ub- 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1964,  but  only  with 
respect  to  losses  described  in  section  80(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) which  were  sustained  after  Decemba 
31,  1958. 

(c)(1)  Section  46  (a)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  llabUlty 
for  tax  for  purposes  of  the  Investment  credit) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "personal  hold- 
ing company  tax)"  the  following:  ",  and  any 
additional  tax  Imposed  for  the  taxable  year 
by  section  1351(d)(1)  (relating  to  jecov- 
eries  of  foreign  expropriation  losses),". 

(2)  Section  901(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "section  1333  (relating  to  war  \am 
recoveries)"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof  "« 
under  section  1351  (relating  to  recoveries  o* 
foreign  expropriation  losses) ". 
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, .,  subchapter  B  of  chapter  62  of  the  In- 

J?i  S^Se  code  of  1964  (relating  to  time 

*!!f^SS  for  paying  tax)    is  amended  by 

^Pg'^the  eSd  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 

^°  «ifi7     EXTENSION  OF  TiME  FOR  PAYMENT 
••SIC.  8167.   ±.XT^  ^^  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  RECOV- 
ERY   OF  FOREIGN   EXPROPRIATION 
LOSSES, 
"(a)    EXTENSION    ALLOWED    BT    ELECTION.— 

%1)  a  corporation  has  a  recovery  of  a  for- 
«lgi  expropriation  loss  to  which  section  1351 

•PJliT'tS*  portion  of  the  recovery  received 
,„  *„Ley  li  less   than   25    percent  of  the 
^Slt  such  recovery  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Sn  iSsiTc) )  and  is  not  greater  than  the  tax 
attributable  to  such  recovery, 
the  tax  attributable  to  such  recovery  shall,  at 
*h,  election  of  the  taxpayer,  be  payable  in 
Se^u^  installments  on  Uie  15th  day  of  the 
third  month  of  each  of  the  taxable  years  fol- 
f^g   the   taxable   year   of   the   recovery, 
such  election  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
deleeate  may  prescribe  by  regulations.    If  mi 
•lection  is  made  under  this  subsection,  the 
nrovlslons   of    this    subtitie    shaU   apply   as 
though  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  were  ex- 
tending the  time  for  payment  of  such  tax. 

"(b)  Extension  Permitted  BY  Secretary. — 
If  a  corporation  has  a  recovery  of  a  foreign 
expropriation  loss  to  which  section  1351  ap- 
plies and  if  an  election  Is  not  made  under 
subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  upon  finding  that  the  payment  of  the 
tax  attributable  to  such  recovery  at  the  time 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subtitle  would  re- 
sult in  undue  hardship,  extend  the  time  for 
payment  of  such  tax  for  a  reasonable  period 
or  periods  not  in  excess  of  9  years  from  the 
date  on  which  such  tax  Is  otherwise  payable. 
"(c)  Acceleration  of  Payments. — If — 
"(1)  an  election  Is  made  under  subsection 

(8). 

"  (2)  during  any  taxable  year  before  the  tax 
attributable  to  such  recovery  is  paid  In  full — 

"(A)  any  property  (other  than  money)  re- 
ceived on  such  recovery  is  sold  or  exchanged, 
or 


"(B)  any  property  (other  than  money)  re- 
ceived on  any  sale  or  exchange  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)   is  sold  or  exchanged,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  money  received  on 
Buch  sale  or  exchange  (reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  under  chapter  1 
with  respect  to  such  sale  or  exchange) .  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  money — 

"(A)  received  on  such  recovery,  and 

"(B)  received  on  previous  sales  or  ex- 
changes described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  reduced), 
exceeds  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be 
received  under  subsection  (a)(2). 
an  amount  of  the  tax  attributable  to  such 
recovery  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  of 
the  taxable  year  following  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  sale  or  exchange  occurs.  The 
amount  of  such  tax  so  paid  shall  be  treated, 
for  piu-poses  of  this  section,  as  a  payment 
of  the  first  unpaid  installment  or  Install- 
ments (or  portion  thereof)  which  become 
payable  under  subsection  (a)  following  such 
taxable  year. 

"(d)  Proration  of  Deficienct  to  Install- 
ments.— If  an  election  is  made  under  sub- 
aectlon  (a),  and  a  deficiency  attributable  to 
the  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss 
has  been  assessed,  the  deficiency  shall  be 
prorated  to  such  installments.  The  part  of 
the  deficiency  so  prorated  to  any  Installment 
the  date  for  payment  of  which  has  not  ar- 
rived shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  as, 
and  as  part  of,  such  Installment.  The  part 
of  the  deficiency  so  prorated  to  any  Install- 
ment the  date  for  payment  of  which  has  ar- 
rived shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand 


from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  If  the  deficiency  Is 
due  to  negligence,  to  Intentional  disregard 
of  rules  and  regulations,  or  to  fraud  with 

Intent  to  evade  tax.  

"(e)  Tims  for  Payment  of  Interest. — If 
the  time  for  payment  for  any  amount  of  tax 
hwf  been  extended  under  this  section.  Interest 
payable  under  section  6601  on  any  unpaid 
portion  of  such  amount  shall  be  paid  an- 
nually at  the  same  time  as.  and  as  part  of, 
each     Installment     payment     of    the     tax. 
Interest,  on  that  part  of  a  deficiency  prorated 
under  this  section  to  any  Installment  the 
date  for  payment  of  which  has  not  arrived, 
for  the  period  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
last   installment  preceding   the   assessment 
of  the  deficiency,  shall  be  paid  upon  notice 
and  demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate.   In  applying  section  6601  (J)   (relating 
to  the  application  of  the  4-percent  rate  of 
Interest  in  the  case  of  recoveries  of  foreign 
expropriation  losses  to  which   this  section 
applies)  In  the  case  of  a  deficiency,  the  entire 
amount  which  Is  prorated  to  InstaUments 
\mder  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  of  tax  the  payment  of  which  is  ex- 
tended under  this  section. 

"(f)  Tax  Attributable  to  Recovery  of 
Foreign  Expropriation  Loss. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  tax  attributable  to  a  re- 
covery of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss  is  the 

sum  of — 

"(1)  the  additional  tax  Imposed  by  section 

1351(d)  (1)  on  such  recovery,  and 

"  (2)  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  imposed 
under  subtitle  A  is  increased  by  reason  of  the 
gain  on  such  recovery  which  under  section 
1361(e)  is  considered  as  gain  on  the  in- 
voluntary conversion  of   property. 

"(g)  Failure  To  Pay  Installment. — ^If  any 
Installment  under  this  section  is  not  paid 
on  or  before  the  date  fixed  for  its  payment  by 
this  section  (Including  any  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  such  installment), 
the  impaid  portion  of  the  tax  payable  In 
installments  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and 
demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
"(h)  Cross-references. — 
"  ( 1)  Interest. — For  provisions  requiring  the 
payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 
per  ann\im  for  the  period  of  an  extension,  see 
section  6601  (J). 

"(2)  Security. — ^Por  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  to  require  security  in 
the  case  of  an  extension  under  this  section, 
see  section  6165. 

"(3)  Period  of  limitation.— For  extension 
of  the  period  of  limlUtion  in  the  case  of  an 
extension  tmder  this  section,  see  section 
6503(f)." 

(e)  Section  6503  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  suspension  of  run- 
ning of  period  of  limitation)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  (g),  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Extensions  op  Time  for  Payment  of 
Tax  Attributable  to  Recoveries  of  Foreign 
Expropriation  Losses. — ^The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  for  collection  of  the  tax 
attributable  to  a  recovery  of  a  foreign  ex- 
propriation loss  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 6167(f) )  shall  be  suspended  for  the  pe- 
riod of  any  extension  of  time  for  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6167." 
(f)   Section  6601  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  under- 
payments) is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section   (J)    as   (k).  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (1)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(J)  Extensions  of  Time  for  Payment  of 
Tax  Attributable  to  Recoveries  for  Foreign 
Expropriation  Losses. — ^If  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  an  sjnount  of  the  tax  attributable  to 
a  recovery  of  a  foreign  expropriation  loss 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6167(f))    is 
extended  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  6167.  Interest  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent,  in  lieu  of  6  percent  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a) ." 


(g)(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter 
Q  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  VII.  Recoveries   of  foreign   expropria- 
tion losses." 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  tor  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  62  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6167.  Extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
tax  attributable  to  recovery  of 
foreign  expropriation  losses." 
(h)     Except    as    provided    In    subsection 
(b)(8),  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  recoveries  on  or  after 
January  1,  1964,  In  respect  of  foreign  ex- 
propriation losses  (as  defined  In  section  1361 
(b)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
added   by  subsection    (a)    of  this   section) 
which   vrere   sustained   after  December   31, 

1958. 

Sec.  3.  (a)    The   last   sentence    of   section 
175(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding   the   preceding   sentences, 
such   term  also  includes   any   amount,   not 
otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction,  paid  or 
incvured  to  satisfy  any  part  of  an  assessment 
levied    by    a   soil   or   water   conservation   or 
drainage     district     to    defray     expenditures 
made  by  such  district  for  purposes  described 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  or 
made  by  such  district  to  acquire  machines, 
buildings,  land,  or  any  easement  over  land, 
or  to  relocate  roads  or  powerlines  or  other 
obstructions.  In  connection  with  such  pur- 
poses." .       ,, 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
or  incvured  after  December  31.  1983. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  section  175  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  and  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  if  a 
taxpayer  engaged  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing— 

(1)  after  December  31,  1960,  and  before 
January  1.  1964,  paid  In  full  an  assessment 
levied  by  a  soil  or  water  conservation  or 
drainage  district, 

(2)  such  assessment  could  have  been  paid 
in  a  series  of  periodic  payments,  part  of 
which  would  have  been  payable  after  De- 
cember 81,  1963,  and 

(3)  the  amovmt  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  (or  a  portion  thereof)  did  not  consti- 
tute expenditures  which  are  paid  or  incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  purpose  of 
soli  or  water  conservation  in  respect  of  land 
vised  in  farming,  or  for  the  prevention  of  ero- 
sion of  land  used  in  farming,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  175(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  such  section,  was 
in  effect  at  the  time  such  amount  was  paid) , 
but  would  constitute  such  expendltvues  II 
such  amount  (or  portion)  were  paid  after 
December  31.  1963. 

under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  such 
taxpayer  shall,  at  his  election,  be  treated  as 
paying  In  satisfaction  of  such  assessment,  on 
the  date  on  which  each  such  payment  after 
December  31,   1963,  would  have  been  pay- 
able, so  much  of  the  amount   (or  portion) 
described    in    paragraph    (3)    which    would 
have  been  payable  on  such  date,  if  the  tax- 
payer had  chosen  to  pay  such  assessment  In 
periodic  payments.     An  election  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in   such   manner   as   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations.     If  an  election  is  made  under 
this  subsection,  proper  adjustment  of  basis 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  the  land  used  In 
farming.    If  an  election  is  made  under  this 
subsection  and  the  taxpayer  dies  before  the 
entire  amount  with  respect  to  which  such 
election  is  made  has  been  treated  under  this 
subsection  as  having  been  paid,  the  portion 
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amount   which   has   not   be«n   so 
before  his  death  shall  be  treated  as 
been  paid  In  the  taxable  year  ending 
tils  death. 

4.  Section  601(e)  of  the  Revenue  Act 

(65  Stat.  726)   (relating  to  the  Joint 

on    Seduction    of    Nonessential 

Expenditures)    Is  amended  to  read 
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MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
linanlmous  consent  that  the  corn- 
amendment  be  considered  as  orig- 
t^xt  for  purposes  of  amendment. 
ACnsa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 


LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
:  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  explanatory 
stateipent  explaining  the  bill  (HJl. 
8050) 
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There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
for  each  fiscal  year  such  sura  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
section." 


being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REC09D.  as  follows: 

8050,  as  it  passed  the  House,  would 

provided  an  Income  tax  exemption  for 

nurses'    professional    registries.     To 

from  tax  under  the  House  provl- 

Ifiese  registries  must  be  operated  by,  or 

with,  exempt  nurses'  professional 

,  they  must  not  be  organized  for 

no  part  of  their  earnings  may  inure 

benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 

and  the  organization  must  not 

anyone  other  than  the  nurses  who 

strants  for  the  use  of  the  registry. 

(  onunittee  decided  to  delete  this  pro- 

because  of  information  presented  to 

effect  that  the  nurses'  registries  are 

essentially  the  same   service   as 

employment      agencies.     In 

this.  It  was  thought  undesirable  to 

a  tax  exemption  for  these  registries 

time.    Therefore  this  feature  of  the 

bill  has  been  deleted  by  your  com- 
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You  ■  conunittee  has,  however,  added  four 
provlsl  ons  to  this  bill. 

first   of  these  provisions  deals   with 
treatment  of  small  business  invest- 
companles.     These     companies     were 
provided  for  in  legislation  enacted  in   1958 
tljeir  purpose  is  to  make  equity  capital 
term  credit  available  to  small  busl- 


loig- 
c<  vncems. 

1958,  Congress  also  provided  special  tax 
to  encourage  the  formation  and 
these  small  business  investment  com- 
Plrst,  It  provided  that  losses  on  the 
one  of  these  Investment  companies 
tioldingp  of  convertible  debentures  of 
jusiness  concerns  would  be  treated  as 
CHTdina  ry  losses  rather  than  as  capital  losses. 
Seconi  1,  it  allowed  taxpayers  Investing  In  the 
stock  of  theee  small  business  Investment 
compa  dies.  In  certain  cases,  an  ordinary  loss 
deduci  ion  upon  the  sale  at  a  loss  of  the  in- 
vestmf  nt  company's  stock,  or  upon  its  be- 
comlni :  worthless.  Third,  a  100-percent, 
rather  than  the  usual  85-percent,  Inter- 
ccxnpa  ly  divided  deduction  was  allowed 
i  [1  vestment  companies  for  dividends  re- 
from  small  business  concerns.  Later, 
Ck>ngress  also  provided  a  special  ex- 
from  the  personal  holding  company 
small  business  Investment  companies. 
theee  provisions  were  designed  to  en- 
the  fCHmatlon  of  investment  com- 
and  to  make  funds  available  to  small 


»  oancems. 

committee  amendments  in  two  In- 
stanced affect  theee  tax  advantages  prevlotisly 
I»ovldi  id  for  the  small  business  investment 
compa  lies. 


The  first  change  relates  to  a  problem  which 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  exemption 
for  small  business  investment  companies 
from  the  personal  holding  company  tax. 
Presently,  an  exemption  from  the  personal 
holding  company  tax  Ls  provided  for  small 
business  investment  companies  whose  stock- 
holders have  less  than  a  5-percent  equity  In- 
terest In  a  small  business  concern.  This  ex- 
emption has  presented  two  problems.  Where 
stockholders  have  a  5-percent  or  greater  In- 
terest in  a  small  business  concern — even 
though  their  holdings  in  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  were  minimal — the 
investment  company  presently  is  automati- 
cally classified,  for  this  purpose,  as  a  personal 
holding  company.  Second,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  attributes  to  each  stock- 
holder of  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany, the  company's  share  of  the  stock  It 
holds  in  a  small  business  concern.  Thus, 
where  the  investment  company  is  owned  by  a 
relatively  few  persons,  almost  any  acquisition 
of  small  business  stock  by  the  investment 
company  automatically  leads  to  classification 
of  the  investment  company  as  a  personal 
holding  company  since  the  stock  being  ac- 
quired is  attributed  proportionately  to  its 
shareholders  and  in  most  cases  will  bring 
their  holdings  In  the  company  above  the  5- 
percent  limit. 

The  bill  overcomes  the  problems  I  have 
outlined  by  providing  a  new  rule  in  deter- 
mining these  companies  exempt  from  the 
personal  holding  company  tax.  Under  the 
new  rule,  small  business  investment  com- 
panies are  to  be  exempt  from  this  tax  unless 
a  principal  stockholder  of  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  has  a  10  percent 
or  larger  Interest  in  a  small  business  concern, 
or  the  total  Interest  of  the  small  business 
investment  company  and  its  principal 
shareholders  amount  to  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  small  business  concern. 

A  principal  shareholder,  for  this  purpose, 
is  one  who  has  a  10  percent  or  greater  in- 
terest in  the  investment  company.  Thus, 
minimal  shareholders  in  the  investment  com- 
pany, no  matter  what  their  holdings  may  be 
in  the  small  business  concern  Involved,  can- 
not result  in  classification  of  the  investment 
company   as    a    personal    holding    company. 

Also,  in  applying  the  10-percent  or  50-per- 
cent test  I  have  Just  referred  to,  stock  in  a 
small  business  concern  held  by  an  invest- 
ment company  Is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
its  stockholders  for  purposes  of  these  tests. 
Thus,  closely  held  Investment  companies  will 
not,  in  effect,  be  precluded  from  providing 
the  help  for  small  business  concerns  for 
which  they  were  established. 

Your  committee  concluded  that  the  modi- 
fications of  the  application  of  the  personal 
holding  company  tax  to  these  small  busi- 
ness concerns  represented  a  sensible  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  provision  which,  in 
effect,  permits  It  to  work  as  Initially  In- 
tended. At  the  same  time,  this  modification 
still  gives  assurance  that  these  investment 
companies  will  not  be  used  as  a  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  application  of  the  personal  holding 
company  provisions. 

The  second  modification  made  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies permits  them  to  set  up  reserves  for 
losses  on  their  holdings  of  convertible  deben- 
tures of  small  concerns.  Presently,  such  re- 
serves can  be  set  up  for  loans  which  do  not 
constitute  securities  but  cannot  be  for 
convertible  debentures  which  are  classified 
as  securities.  Since  losses  on  these  hold- 
ings of  convertible  debentures  by  the  small 
business  investment  companies  under  pres- 
ent law,  are  accorded  ordinary  loss  treatment, 
it  seems  entirely  consistent  also  to  allow  the 
establishment  of  loss  reserves  against  ordi- 
nary Income  for  these  debentures. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  your  com- 
mittee relates  to  recoveries  and  restorations 
of  foreign  expropriation  losses. 


Congress,  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  iq(u  «^ 
ognlzed  the  problems  which  have  been  wi! 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  expropriations  of  IMo^ 
perty  of  U.S.  taxpayers  by  foreign  gownL 
ments.  This,  of  course,  is  especially  bi-bS! 
cant  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  in  thatiSt 
Congress  provided  for  a  IG-year-loBs  carnL 
forward  of  expropriation  losses.  AnottL 
problem,  recognized  at  that  time,  but  « 
which  no  action  was  taken,  was  ths  ^ 
treatment  of  recoveries  which  may  oca» 
with  respect  to  these  foreign  exproprl^Z 
losses.  Under  present  law,  these  recoT(2 
are  included  in  income  to  the  extent  the  iST 
tial  deduction  was  included  in  the  tax  ban 
This  entire  inclusion  in  the  Income  ooc^ 
under  present  law  in  the  year  of  recovery 

There  have  been  several  difficulties  whkh 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  these  niln 
governing  recoveries  under  existing  law.  h 
example,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Initial  deduction  may  have  cO. 
set  income  which,  in  any  event,  would  not 
have  t>een  taxed  because  of  the  presence  g( 
a  foreign  tax  for  which  a  credit  could  ban 
been  taken.  Similarly,  the  present  rules  do 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  tht 
deduction  may  have  offset  income  whidi 
otherwise  would  have  been  taxed  at  a  reU- 
tively  low  rate,  such  as  capital  gains. 

The  amendment  made  by  your  conunittee 
meets  this  problem  by  developing  a  more 
exact  measure  of  the  tax  benefit  derived 
from  the  initial  deduction.  The  more  exact 
measure  does  take  into  account  such  facton 
as  the  presence  of  foreign  tax  credits  and 
differences  in  rates  at  which  income  would 
be  taxed. 

The  new  rules  also  provide  that  the  tai 
rates  to  be  used  in  taxing  these  recovertei 
are  to  be  the  rates  in  effect  in  the  year  of 
the  recovery.  Also,  provision  Is  made  la 
your  committee's  bill  for  the  payment  of  tht 
tax  on  recoveries.  In  hardship  situations.  In 
10  annual  equal  installments,  bearing  in- 
terest at  4  percent.  This  replaces  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  the  entire  amount  be 
paid  in  the  year  of  restoration. 

In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  taxing 
recoveries  v?ith  respect  to  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses,  where  the  benefit  from  the  tax 
deduction  was  received  by  one  corporation 
having  stock  or  other  securities  in  another 
whose  property  was  expropriated.  In  such  a 
case,  the  tax  on  the  recovery  is  attributed  to 
the  parent  corporation  if  it  received  the 
initial  benefit  from  the  loss. 

In  your  committee's  view,  these  provisions 
relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses  result  in  the  appropriate  tax 
burden  on  the  recoveries,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  the  facts  and  clrciunstances  likely 
to  surround  such  recoveries. 

Another  amendment  made  by  your  com- 
mittee relates  to  the  deduction  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures.  Under 
present  law,  where  these  expenditures  are 
made  by  an  assessment  district  the  assess- 
ments are  deductible  to  the  members  of  the 
district  if  the  district  spends  the  ftmds  lor 
purposes  which  would  have  made  the  ex- 
penditures deductible  had  the  farmers  spent 
the  funds  directly.  Your  committee's 
amendment  also  provides  that  assessments 
paid  by  farmers  may  be  deducted  in  the 
case  of  these  assessment  districts  where  the 
district  vises  funds  to  acquire  depreciable 
assets,  lands,  easements,  or  to  relocate  roads, 
powerllnes  or  other  obstructions,  to  the  ex- 
tent these  expenditures  are  necessary  for  soil 
or  water  conservation  or  drainage  purposes. 

Your  committee  has  also  removed  the 
limitation  on  the  authorization  of  expendi- 
tures, in  the  case  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditiu-es.  The 
present  limit  of  $10,000  was  established  In 
1941.  Generally  applicable  pay  IncreasM 
Congress  has  provided  since  that  time  make 
this  limit  no  longer  appropriate. 
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„^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
_^  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
S  (rf  the  amendment  and  tiie  third 


•-jlSl^if^e^nt  was  orderedjo  be  «. 
JJJdand  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 


%  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

'^'tiUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
..PJct  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
^U  1954.  with  respect  to  the  income 
STtreatanent  of  small  busineas  inveet- 
Sxtcampanles.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
Si  SSTtxeatment  of  recoveries  of  f  or- 
Jjf^ewropriation  lowjes,  and  for  other 

•^Sf^LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
hJT't  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
Jffl  (HJl.  8050)  was  agreed  to  be  reoon- 

"•^MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
move"  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
Tl^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

MtrrmpA  to. 

ifr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
denLl move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
i^amendmente  and  request  a  confer- 
aacs  with  the  House,  and  that  the  C^ 
gppolnt  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
pjegidlng  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathirs.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PLAN  FOR   VETERANS    OF   WORLD 

WAR  I.  WORLD  WAR  H,  AND  THE 

KOREAN   CONFLICT.    AND   THEIR 

WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  with  pleasure  that  I  again  call  up 
Calendar  No.  1528,  HJl.  1927. 

-nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bUl  will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
1927)  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  U. 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  bUl  Is  laid  before  the  Senate.  I 
wish  to  say  that  HJl.  1927  was  called 
up  last  Friday,  but  at  the  request  of  a 
Senate  conunittee.  it  was  returned  to  the 
calendar.  When  an  action  of  that  nnd 
Is  taken,  the  leadership  has  no  choice. 
Therefore  I  am  happy  once  again  to  call 
up  the  bill  HJl.  1927.  a  bill  of  vital  in- 
terest to  our  veterans  of  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  their  widows  and  children. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendmente. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pwe.  The  committee  amendments  have 
already  been  agreed  to.    The  bill  is  now 
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before  the  Senate,  and  open  to  further 
amendment. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  wlU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVns.    Did  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  the  bill  has  been  cleared  for 
passage? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certain  amend- 
ments will  be  offered.  I  shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  bUl  be  consid- 
ered ton&ht? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  l^lslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ..     .^    . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  manager  of  the  bill  I  send  to  the 
desk  amendmente  which  contain  four 
provisions,  and  ask  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendmente  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  I  can  explain  these 
amendmente  more  quickly  than  if  the 
amendmente  were  read.  The  amend- 
mente include  charte,  which  would  not 
be  imderstood  through  a  mere  reading 
of  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.    Without   objection   the   amend- 
mente will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  and 
considered  en  bloc. 
The  amendmente  are  as  follows: 


"(c)  The  table  in  section  541  (b),  title 
38.  United  Statea  Code,  U  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 


"  'Column  I 


Annual  trmnma 

More  than— 


Column  n 


but 


Bqoal  toor 
lesBtban— 


$800 

1.300 


$000 

1,^200 
1.800 


tfl4 

ar 


"(d)  Tha  table  In  aeetlon  Ml(c),  tttla  88. 
United  Stotea  Oode.  l»  anaanded  to  read  as 
followa: 


'CotumnI 


Annual  iDOome 
More  than— 


bat 


Equal  to  or 
iflsithan— 


$1,000 
2,000 


$1,000 
2.000 
3,000 


Cohimnn 


$80 
64 
iS' 


Beginning  with  line  16  on  page  2.  strike 
out  aU  down  tlirough  line  8  on  page  8. 

Beginning  with  line  7  on  page  8,  strike  out 
aU  down  through  the  table  Immediately  pre- 
ceding line  6  on  page  4,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"SKJ.  8(a)  The  table  in  eection  621  (b). 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 


'Column  1 


Annual  income 
More  than— 


but 


Equal  to  or 
less  than— 


Column  II 


$eoo 

1,200 


$600 
1,200 
1,800 


$100 
75 
43* 


"(b)  The  table  In  section  521(c).  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"  'Column  I 

Colimm 

n 

Column 

m 

Column 
IV 

Annual  Income 

More      Equal  to 
than—       or  less 
but  than— 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  de- 
pendents 

Three  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

$1,000 
3.000 

$1,000 
2.000 
3,000 

$106 
80 
48 

$110 
80 
48 

$115 
80 
48' 

"l^c.  4.  Section  542(a)  of  title  88.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$86'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$38'. 

"On  page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  'whichever 
Is  the  greater.  $1,200'  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  'whichever  la  the  le«er.  $1,600'.'' 

Mr.  IXDNO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent this  Is  the  veterans*  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  at  ite  previous  meeting. 
It  was  upon  the  request  of  the  committee 
and  particularly  upon  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  matter 
was  reconsidered,  in  order  that  certain 
recommendations  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  could  be  considered. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  agree  to  the  House  provi- 
sion, which  would  provide  that  after  the 
year  1965  there  would  be  no  disabUltj 
test  required  for  a  veteran's  eligibility  to 
a  pension. 

When  the  committee  acted  on  tols 
matter  It  had  the  advice  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  the  cost  would  be 
very  small  in  the  event  that  this  provi- 
sion were  adopted,  feeling  that  most  vet- 
erans over  age  65  could  show  at  least  a 
10-percent  disability  of  one  nature  or 
another.  It  was  felt  that  the  niunber 
that  they  would  have  to  turn  down  on  the 
basis  of  10-percent  disability  would  be 
very  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  fearful  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision- It  is  their  positicm  that  a  great 
many  people  have  never  aiwUed  beeauae 
they  did  not  feel  they  were  entitled  to  It, 
and  the  removal  of  the  existing  law  re- 
quirement of  a  10-percent  disability  aftCT 
age  65  would  cause  a  large  number  of 
new  veterans  to  i^TPly. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
states  that  there  are  between  160.000  wad 
175,000  veterans  who  might  file  claim  for 
this  pension.  In  the  event  that  only 
100,000  claimed  the  pension— and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  anticipates  that 
even  more  would  claim  It— then  the  ooet 
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would  bi  $70  million  a  year.  The  com- 
mittee r  (port  did  not  take  that  into  ac- 
count, and  it  was  not  considered  as  a 
likely  CO  st  at  the  time  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered. 

This  I  latter  had  been  considered  also 
by  the  n  embers  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, a  Eiajorlty  of  whom  felt  that  we 
should  a  »;ept  the  amendment  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  had  also  been 
considei  ^  by  the  Veterans'  Committee 
on  the  £  ouse  side  at  a  hearing.  I  under- 
stand tl  ere  was  considerable  sentiment 
that  the  amendment,  together  with  the 
oihtn  iMommeoded  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Buqget.  would  make  this  a  better 
bill  thai  the  one  which  the  House  passed 
and  sen    to  the  Senate. 

Furthsrmore.  it  is  the  position  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  of  the  Vet- 
erans' /  dmintstration  as  well,  that  the 
overall  cost  would  be  less  than  the 
House-p  Assed  bill  and  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  teneflt  more  people  and  to  do 
Justice  t  >  more. 

Undei  the  House-passed  bill  a  single 
veteran  earning  $600  or  less  woiild  re- 
ceive a  :  5  increase  wader  the  House  bill, 
as  repo  ited  by  the  committee.  That 
same  ve  eran  would  receive  a  $15  increase 
under  t  te  amendment  that  is  being  pro- 
posed.   [ 

In  addition,  a  veteran  making  between 
$600  ant  $1,200.  under  the  House  bill,  the 
Teague  lill.  would  receive  no  increase  at 
all.  whi  e  be  would  receive  a  $5  monthly 
increaa<  under  the  amendment  that  is  at 
thedesl. 

A  vet  sran  making  between  $1,200  and 
$1J00,  )resently  receiving  a  pension  of 
$40,  woi  lid  receive  no  increase  imder  the 
Home  I  assed  bill,  while  he  would  re- 
ceive a  3  per  month  izKrease  under  the 
a.mi>nrir  ent  before  us. 

Mr.  jIaVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  yield? 
Mr.  L  }NO  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  <  AVrrS.  Mr.  President,  where 
does  tt  come  off?  In  other  words  the 
Senatoi  would  give  a  better  break  to  the 
veteran  i.    Who  is  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  We  are 
making  a  big  saving  by  striking  the  pro- 
vision K  hich  would  provide  that  a  veteran 
aged  6flwould  not  have  to  meet  a  dis- 
ability Itest.  There  is  a  difference  of 
on  this  question.  It  is  claimed 
reterans'  Administration  that  the 
not  be  very  much.  The  Bu- 
the  Budget  feels  that  it  might 
deal,  as  much  as  $70  million. 
Mr.  JiAVTrS.  What  is  the  Senator  in- 
serting nits  place? 

ISx.  I ONO  of  Louisiana.  These  addi- 
tional wjrmaits  would  be  possible  for 
a  leMei  overall  cost  In  the  long  run.  Ac- 
eordlnfl  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  It 
would  w  possible  to  save  money  in  the 
long  n  n  by  retaining  the  existing  law 
require  nent  that  a  veteran  to  receive 
this  pe  Mion.  must  have  some  degree  of 
dlsabilly.  which  they  would  set  at  10 
psrecn  . 

Mr.  .  AVrrS.  In  other  words.  Instead 
of  assioning  10  percent,  that  Is  the 
standai  d  to  which  the  Senate  has  gone. 
Mr.  EiONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  the 
Veteraas*  Administration  tells  us,  If  I  re- 
call eovrectly,  that  only  about  5  percent 
who  ac  ply  for  these  pensions  do  not  rate 
10  perc  ent  disability. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  WUl  this  bUl  go  to  con- 
ference? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  So  the  House  would  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  reconcile 
their  views  with  our  views  on  this 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  exactly  correct.  In  other  words,  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  conferees  could 
accept  those  provisions  in  the  Hotise  bill 
which  are  most  favorable  to  the  veteran, 
and  the  provisions  In  the  Senate  bill 
which  are  most  favorable  to  the  veteran. 
But  if  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to, 
there  would  be  a  great  number  of  vet- 
erans who  would  not  be  benefited  at  all, 
because  that  matter  would  not  be  in 
conference  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  that  all  we  are  doing  is 
continuing  existing  law  as  to  eligibility 
and  improving  pension  rates.  The  House 
changed  existing  laws  as  to  eligibility  by 
liberalizing  and  mailing  some  improve- 
ment in  pension  rates,  but  has  not  given 
as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  exactly  correct.  He  has  stated  the  sit- 
uation better  than  I  have.  I  thank  him 
for  helping  to  put  the  matter  in  better 
perspective. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  My  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kiatimg]  has  worked  very 
hard  on  this  bill.  I  have,  too,  in  the 
sense  that  New  York  has  many  veterans 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. Because  of  the  circumstances  that 
the  majority  leader  described,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  actually  made 
a  speech  based  on  the  fact  that  the  bill 
had  been  passed.  To  our  dismay,  we 
found  that  it  was  not  passed.  So,  first. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
enabling  us  to  have  the  bill  passed,  as 
we  undoubtedly  shall:  and,  second.  I  ap- 
preciate the  quality  of  his  concept.  How- 
ever, I  will  say  It  does  make  sense  to  me. 
I  think  it  is  an  additional  safeguard  for 
the  veteran  who  is  Interested  and  for  the 
many  veterans'  organizations  that  the 
bill  will  go  to  conference,  and  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  proposal  within  that 
context  before  it  is  finally  adopted.  In 
any  case,  I  am  sure  every  veterans'  orga- 
nization will  be  pleased  that  the  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  will  go  to  con- 
ference and  will,  in  some  form,  become 
law  at  this  session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  bill  should  show  that 
at  the  time  the  House  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Representative  Olin 
Teague,  as  chairman,  undertook  to  move 
on  the  bill,  it  did  not  have  before  it  the 
recommendations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
nor  had  they  sought  to  obtain  the  views 
of  those  agencies.  They  wrote  a  bill 
which  they  hoped  would  be  best  for  the 
veterans. 

After  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  388  to  0,  even  without  adminis- 
tration support,  the  administration  sub- 
mitted its  recommendations,  although  I 
must  say  that  there  still  was  confusion 
about  the  subject,  because  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  advising  one  thing 
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and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  something 

Speaking  as  an  individual  member  t* 
the  committee,  although  I  believe  I  sne^ 
for  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  ttS 
respect.  I  am  convinced  and  I  btilm 
that  there  is  considerable  feeling  in^ 
House  that  the  administration  has  in 
fact,  shown  us  how  we  can  improve  udm 
what  the  House  ownmittee  did,  now  Sw 
ing  all  the  advantages  of  the  exeeuttre 
branch  in  how  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. These  are  changes  that  the  atf. 
ministration  reccxnmends. 

What  we  hope  to  arrive  at  is  the  beat 
of  both  bills.  If  these  amendments  la 
any  respect  should  not  prove  to  be  de. 
slrable.  then  the  bill  will  be  in  confer- 
ence as  between  the  House-passed  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  Is  a  fact  that  veteraw 
organizations  and  veterans  have  not  al. 
ways  agreed  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Indeed,  sometimes  they  have  been 
sharply  at  odds. 

I  think  that  this  Mil  makes  some  senae 
to  a  majority  of  the  committee  as  the 
Senate's  position.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  Join  me  In  inviting  those  who 
upon  consideration  feel  that  they  ue 
dissatisfied  to  express  themaehes 
strongly  to  the  conferees  and  to  the  rest 
of  us  who  will  still  have  to  approve  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  shall  not  read 
the  rest  of  the  table,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

ITie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  carries  out 
the  same  general  philosophy  that  there 
would  be  some  additional  increase  for  all 
those  who  would  be  affected  and  would 
perhaps  benefit  three  times  as  many 
people  as  the  House  bill  would  benefit,  so 
far  as  the  rate  schedule  is  concerned. 

TTie  only  case  in  which  there  would  not 
be  a  rate  increase  would  be  that  of  a 
widow  without  a  child.  The  House  bill 
provides  an  increase  of  $5,  and  this 
amendment  provides  for  an  increase  of 
$4.  But  in  every  other  category  there 
would  be  a  greater  increase.  In  moit 
cases  there  would  be  an  Increase  by  this 
amendment,  whereas  no  Increase  at  all 
is  provided  by  the  House-passed  bill. 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
where  there  is  no  widow  to  care  for  the 
child,  the  House  bill  overlooked  that  sit- 
uation and  provided  no  Increase.  Such 
a  child  would  at  present  receive  a  $35 
pension.  The  amendment  at  the  desk 
would  Increase  this  $3. 

"The  third  amendment  would  increase 
the  amount  provided  by  the  existing  law 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500  of  earned  income 
that  the  spouse  could  earn.  This  diflen 
from  the  House  proposal,  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  ignore  $1,200  of  the 
spouse's  total  Income,  or  all  earned  In- 
come of  a  wife,  whichever  is  greater. 
For  example,  a  wife  might  possibly  be 
receiving  earned  income  ruiming  up  to 
$10,000  or  $15,000  a  year,  but  still  it 
would  be  totally  ignored  in  determintol 
what  the  eligibility  for  the  veteran  and 
his  wife  would  be.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  administration  that  this  situation 
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,,.„.rti  too  drastloally  »««^  *?•  <»°<S* 
*??\5J^  should  be  aoaie  need  in  the 
^sS^o^tfUy  have  ttie  peodcti  go 

^S^J^^ihe  differences  between  the 
H  J^^y  the  House  and  the  bill  tiiat 
?TSSr«  the  senate  to  pass  at  this 
yS  ^  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  the  amendments. 

Exhibit  1 


Single  veterans 


House- 
passed 
blU 


Annual  income 

Equal  to 
More  0T\(SS 

(j^n_  but  than— 


$800 

1,200 


$600 
1.200 
1,800 


ISfi 

70 
40 


Amend- 
ment 


Present  law 

House- 
passed 
bill 

Amend- 
ment 

ColnmnI 

Ck>lnmn 
U 

Annual  Income 
Equal  to 
More          or  less 
than-  bat  than- 

Increase 

Increase 

$1,000 
3.000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$76 

eo 

40 

$s 

0 
0 

$6 

4 
3 

Mr.  Caslsok,   and  Mr 

f  erees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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BMMMI'I    con- 


Child — No  widow 


Increase 


$5 
0 
0 


Increase 


SIS 
5 


Present  law 

House-passed 
bill— Increase 

Amendment- 
Increase 

1st  child,  $35 

$0 

$3 

ROLLO  OSKEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1131,  S.  724. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chxef  Clehk.  A  bill  (S.  724) 
for  the  reUef  of  Rollo  Oskey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate  as  pending 
business.  It  will  not  remain  the  pending 
business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 


Veterans  with  wife  and  child 


Present  law 
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passed 
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Amend- 
ment 
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or 
more 
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$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$90 
75 
45 

$95 
75 
45 

$100 
75 
45 

$10 
0 
0 

$15 
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Widow — No  child 


Present  law 

House- 
passed 
bill 

Amend- 
ment 

Column  I 

Column 
11 

Annual  Income 

Equal  to 
More          or  less 
than-  but  than— 

Increase 

Increase 

$800 

1,200 

$600 
1,200 
1.800 

$80 
45 
25 

$6 

0 
0 

$4 
S 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

■The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  (H.R.  1927)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  was 
unanimous  consent  obtained  to  have  the 
Senate  convene  at  12  o'clock  noofi  tomor- 
row? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Montana  ar- 
ranged for  that  the  first  thing  this  after- 
noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtU  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 29,  1964.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28: 

Fedebai.  Trade   Commission 
Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  YotIc,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1959,  vice  Sigurd  Anderson,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Time  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  ILUMOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28. 1964 
Mr.  FINNEGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,   our 

late  beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 

referring  to  the  civil  rights  movement, 

stated: 
What  we're  talking  about  is  a  problem  that 

Involves  180  million  people. 


Because  of  the  continued  and  burning 
interest  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters &  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO,  In  seeing  that  no  one  with- 
in its  ranks  is  deprived  of  his  civil  rights, 
a  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  has  been 
prepared  and  circulated.  Its  title  of 
"The  Time  Is  Now"  Illustrates  the  tbbI 
need  to  recognize  our  responsibilities  as 
a  whole  people  and  not  defer  to  another 
day  the  demand  of  such  a  large  part  of 
our  population. 

Segregation  is  such  a  20th  century 
problem  that  many  leaders  have  ad- 
vanced to  suggest  answers.  Most  of  the 
articulate  ones  such  as  the  Reverend 


Martin  Luther  King  and  the  leaders  of 
the  NAACP  recommend  moderation  in 
approach. 

But,  as  "The  Time  Is  Now"  so  aptly 
states: 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  cup  of  en- 
durance runs  over,  and  men  are  no  longer 
willing  to  be  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  m- 
Justlce  where  they  experience  the  bleakness 
of  corroding  despair. 

It  Is  impossible  to  capture  the  impact 
of  this  mostly  pictorial  position  qf  ttds 
progressive  union  which  has  prepared 
this  review  without  an  examination  per- 
sonally of  the  brochure. 


CE-MATT? 


amo 
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I  comtkimid  It  to  my  c<rfle«(ue8  and 
suggest  t]  lAt  all  thott,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  many,  ask  for  such  copies  as 
would  be  put  to  good  use,  by  writing  to 
Patrick  E .  Gorman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Amalgam  Ued  Meat  Cutters  Ik  Butcher 
Workmei  of  North  America.  AFL-CIO, 
2800  Nor^  h  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  ni. 


IK  THE 


Piblie  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

mt  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 


or  NSW   TOUC 

SOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Jf  0  nday,  September  28. 1964 

Mi.  B/RRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared ii3  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer,  a  New 
York  weekly  newspaper,  an  editorial  on 
Septemb<r  17.  1964.  which  indicated  I 
had  vote<  against,  among  other  things — 
commute*  aid.  water  pollution  control, 
the  scho>l  lunch  program,  library  as- 
sistance, aid  to  medical  students,  and 
minlmun   wage  legislation. 

Editors ,  like  anybody  else,  are  entitled 
to  their  o  wn  personal  likes  and  dislikes — 
but  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  they 
should  stite  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and 
not  as  tl;ey  would  perhaps  like  them  to 
be,  in  on  er  to  reinforce  their  own  per- 
sonal lea:  lings. 

Althou  ih  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  serves 
prlmarllj  a  district  other  than  my  own, 
there  arc  a  number  of  my  constituents 
who  are  among  its  subscribers.  It  is 
largely  for  their  benefit,  therefore,  that 


I  hereby 


June  2: 


set  the  record  straight. 


COMMtmX  AID 


1961 :  I  voted  in  favor  of  bill— 
HJl.  602p — which  authorized  the  mass 
transpor  atlon  demonstration  program — 
providlni  Federal  assistance  to  test  new 
techniqui  is,  technology,  and  methods  for 
Improvin  i  commuter  transportation 
service.     Rollcall   No.   96. 

June  2  >,  1964:  I  voted  in  favor  of  bill — 
HJl.  388: .  S.  6 — authorizing  assistance  to 
States  ai  d  localities  to  build  or  improve 
commuter  transit  systems.  Rollcall  No. 
170. 

WATXB  POIXtmON  CONTSOL 

May  3, 1961:  I  voted  In  favor  of  Water 
Pollutior  Control  Act  Amendments — 
HH.  644  — ^providing  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  water  pollution  control. 
Rollcall   ^o.  48. 

July  2  1964:  I  voted  in  favor  of  con- 
ference r  jport  on  S.  2,  authorizing  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  water  re- 
search.   Rollcall  No.  182. 


Mays 


SCHOOL  LtTNCH  PROGRAM 


1961 :  I  voted  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation— An.  11665 — revising  the  formu- 
la for  ap  wrtlonlng  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  luider  the  National 
School  I  onch  Act.  Rollcall  No.  100. 

AS<  I8TAMCZ  TO  MXDKAL  STUDSNTS 

April :  4,  1963:  I  voted  In  favor  of  the 
Health  ]*rofesslons  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  — H  Jl.  12 — which  expanded  op- 
portunlt  es  for  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health 
personnt  1.    Rollcall  No.  24. 


MXNnrDK  WASB  LSOIBLATION 

Jime  30, 1960: 1  voted  in  favor  of  bill — 
HJl.  12677 — Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  rate  and  extending  coverage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Rollcall 
No.  169. 

March  24,  1961:  I  voted  in  favor  of 
bill — H.R.  3935 — increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  and  extending  coverage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
RoUcall  No.  29. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 

August  22,  I960:  I  voted  in  favor  of 
bill — S.  2830 — extending  for  5  years,  un- 
til 1966,  the  Library  Services  Act, 
Passed  by  unanimous  consent  under 
suspension  of  rules. 

rOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  editorial  also  incorrectly  inferred 
that  the  food  stamp  program,  which  I 
did  indeed  oppose,  made  use  of  only  sur- 
plus foods. 

f  The  food  stamp  program  covers  all 
foods  for  human  use  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, including  luxury  Items,  and  it 
competes  with  the  long-established  di- 
rect distribution  program  which  is  lim- 
ited to  surplus  foods  and  which  I  sup- 
port. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  controver- 
sial food  stamp  program  would  never 
have  gotten  through  the  House  had  It 
not  been  brought  up  on  the  same  day  as 
the  equally  controversial  cotton-wheat 
bill.  April  8,  1964,  marked  the  biggest 
vote-trading  day  in  the  88th  Congress. 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Farm 
Belt  voted  for  the  stamp  program  in  ex- 
change for  city  votes  for  the  cotton- 
wheat  bill.  Neither  measure  would  have 
gotten  through  on  its  own  merits,  and 
I.  therefore,  opposed  both  of  them. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  same  editorial  also  correctly 
stated  that  I  voted  against  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  It 
neglected  to  mention,  however,  that  the 
appUcable  reorganization  plan  was 
sponsored  by  a  Democrat  President  and 
soundly  defeated  by  a  Democrat -con- 
trolled Congress.  If  it  were  such  a  great 
idea,  I  am  sure  the  President  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  obtaining  neces- 
sary support  from  members  of  his  own 
party  In  Congress. 

There  are  many  valid  arguments 
against  the  creation  of  any  more  depart- 
ments in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
has  already  become  unwieldy.  We  have 
a  number  of  existing  departments  and 
agencies  which  according  to  their  own 
particular  jurisdictions,  devote  special- 
ized attention  to  the  various  aspects  of 
urban  affairs — likewise  for  suburban  and 
rural  affairs.  There  is  no  need  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  these  departments  and 
agencies,  or  to  superimpose  a  bureau- 
cratic czar  over  them. 

The  district  I  represent  is  composed  of 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas,  each 
with  ftsr  own  characteristics  and  prob- 
lems. Who  Is  to  say  the  affairs  of  one 
type  of  area  are  more  important  than 
the  others?  By  supporting  the  creation 
of  a  Department  or  Urban  Affairs,  the 
editor  of  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  is  say- 
ing In  effect:  first,  that  the  problems  of 
his  own  area,  which  is  suburban  in  na- 
ture, are  secondary  to  the  problems  of 


September  ti 

the  big  city;  and  second,  that  he  ^^ 
favor  of  Bubjutatiiig  suburban  aieai  te 
neait>7  cities  which  would  result  in  a  ka 
of  local  control  and  community  iden^ 


ViBSon  mn,  Proposed  Navy-Mariae  Coipi 
Residence  for  Elderly,  Should  B«  £». 
courafed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXrOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28, 1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Residence  Founda- 
tion was  incorp>orated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  March  1961  under  the 
guidance  of  Adm.  "Mick"  Carney.  Adm. 
W.  H.  Callaghan  was  elected  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  create  in  the  Washington  area  a  resi- 
dence for  300  elderly  persons  consisting 
of  200  single  and  50  double  apartments 
together  with  public  rooms  such  as  a 
chapel,  lounges,  dining  room,  card 
room,  recreation  room  library,  service 
facilities,  and  a  modem  infirmary  to 
provide  the  best  of  nursing  care.  The 
residence  will  be  named  Vinson  Hall  in 
honor  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committw. 

Those  who  would  be  eligible  to  seek 
admission  by  approval  of  an  anonymouf 
admissions  committee  include:  widows 
of  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  ofQ- 
cers;  widows  of  Reserve  ofiBcers  who  die 
on  active  duty  or  retire  after  at  least  20 
years'  active  service;  retired  ofllcers  and 
their  wives;  retired  commissioned  female 
officers,  Navy  and  Marine;  retired  ofB- 
cers,  on  space-available  basis. 

While  a  site  for  Vinson  Hall  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  12  possible  sites  in  the 
area  have  been  inspected  by  the  founda- 
tion's building  committee,  headed  by 
Rear  Adm.  A.  C.  Husband,  CEC,  U5. 
Navy,  retired.  About  10  acres  of  land 
will  be  needed.  Pending  is  the  bill  HH. 
11609  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  real  property  to  the 
foundation  for  the  residence  should  that 
appear  desirable. 

This  project  is  a  most  worthy  one. 
There  is  real  need  here  at  the  hub  of 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  activity  for  suit- 
able acconunodations  for  the  widows  of 
officers  and  retired  officers  themselves. 
When,  on  sad  occasions,  officers  occupy- 
ing very  high  ranks  and  assigned  Gov- 
ernment quarters  have  died,  their  wid- 
ows almost  immediately  have  been  forced 
to  vacate  the  quarters,  often  with  little, 
if  any,  place  to  go  in  their  period  of 
bereavement.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
needs  Vinson  Hall  would  fulfill. 

It  will  be  a  club-like  residence  charg- 
ing reasonable  costs  commensurate  with 
an  individual's  ability  to  pay.  Its  en- 
trance fee  and  monthly  charge  will  guar- 
antee not  only  lifetime  tenure,  but  also 
nursing  care  whenever  needed.  Maxi- 
mum security  for  the  elderly  is  aimed 
for  at  a  minimum  cost. 
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TTj.  project  has  sponsorship  of  the 

\^  nliiber  Vice  Adm.  Laurence  H. 
5Sf  U^  Navy!  retired,  is  adminis- 
?X;  manager  of  the  tax-free,  non- 
SifllaKarltable organization    Sec- 
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Paul  H.  Nitze  on 


PJ^*??  the  Navy 

;j5jSt  14  certified  his  support  by  stat 

THt  foundation  has  my  enthuslaatlc  .up- 
J?aa  a  much-needed  and  worthy  under- 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm 
David  L.  McDonald,  made  this  statement 
regarding  it: 

unst  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  make 
thIrSit  provision  they  are  able  against  the 
Sv^cn  their  wives  may  suddenly  be  left 
\^Lt  Most  similarly  provide  for  their  own 
Xncedage.  But  it  is  generally  recognlz^ 
£ftt  even   these   best    efforts    may    not   be 

'°?S?whole  purpose  of  the  Navy-Marine 
R«ildence  Foundation  and  the  facilities  they 
MUt  to  build  U  to  help  close  this  gap  for 
those  elderly  retired  officers  and/or  their 
.nouses  who  need  help. 

The  plans  of  the  foundation  are  attractive 
and  impressive.  But,  as  we  all  know,  this  job 
must  be  done  without  appropriated  funds.  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  foundation, 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Officers'  Wives  Clubs 
whose  labors  have  built  up  the  existing  fund, 
and  all  others  who  in  the  future  will  lend  a 
hand  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  task. 

McDonald's  counterpart,  Gen.  Wallace 
M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  said : 

The  career  of  a  military  officer  Is  primarily 
one  of  service  rather  than  one  of  reward.  All 
too  frequently  retired  officers,  and  especially 
widows  of  officers,  find  themselves  approach- 
ing their  golden  years  with  no  suitable  place 
to  live. 

The  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation,  a 
chartered,  tax-free,  nonprofit  organization, 
has  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  retire- 
ment housing  for  elderly  career  retired  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers,  both  Regular  and 
Reserve,  and  their  wives  or  widows. 

The  foundation  Is  a  worthy  undertaking. 
It  is  sponsored  by  capable  and  responsible 
Individuals.  It  has  begun  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  but  needs  assistance  to  continue. 
It  merits  the  support  of  all  of  \is.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  Is  squarely  behind  this  project. 

The  foundation  is  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees  of  not  less  than  9  or 
more  than  19  members,  and  now  is  com- 
posed of  the  following : 
•  Mr.  William  C.  Allen,  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 1929.  president. 

Rear  Adm.  Preston  V.  Mercer,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  vice  president. 

Vice   Adm.   Stephen   R.   Edson,   U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  treasurer. 

Capt.  Will  J.  Davis.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 
retired,  secretary. 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Lamont  Pugh  (MC) .  U.S. 
Navy,  retired. 

Rear  Adm.  Alexander  C.  Husband,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Harlfinger  H, 
U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  O.  Cobb,  U.S.  Navy. 

Capt.  Viola  Sanders.  U.S.  Navy.  Wave. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Pepper.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired. 

Mrs.  Frank  Virden. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Oldfield. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Arsdall. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Shinn. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Skylstead. 


Under  the  able  sponsorship  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Officers'  Wives  Clubs,  service- 
wide,  $120,000  has  been  raised  through 
contributions,  bazaars,  and  membership 
subscriptions  to  start  the  residence  foun- 
dation on  its  way  to  success.    The  foun- 
dation's welfare  committee  also  caiTies 
on  work  of  disseminating  information 
and    fundraising.     This    committee    is 
chaired  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Shinn  and  has  as 
its  advisers  the  wives  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. 

When  completed  Vinson  Hall  will  cost 
about  $4V2  million.   Its  building  loan  will 
be  paid  from  income  and  no  contributed 
funds  will  be  used  for  support  of  any  resi- 
dent who  is  financially  able  to  pay  his 
own  way.    As  a  tax-free  organization,  at 
least  one-third  of  its  residents  must  re- 
ceive at  least  partial  financial  assistance. 
The  Army  Distaff  Hall,  for  widows  only, 
in  Washington  is  operathig  most  success- 
fully   Vinson  Hall  will  generally  be  sim- 
ilar to  Distaff  Hall.   However,  the  Navy- 
Marine  Residence  will   accept  officers, 
male  and  female,  of  both  services,  and 
the  Nurse  Corps,  as  well  as  officers'  wives 

and  widows.  .„.,,« 

The  cost  of  Uving  in  the  Distaff  Hall 
varies  depending  on  accommodations. 
Each  resident  pays  an  entrance  fee  of 
from  $4,000  to  $9,500  and  a  monthly 
rental  of  from  $75  to  $172.50,  depending 
on  unit  size.  Adjustments  in  costs  are 
made  for  those  in  financial  need.  All  but 
the  smallest  accommodations  contain 
cooking  facilities. 

The  Honorable  Fred  Bantz,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  volun- 
teered to  act  as  chairman  of  the  national 
fundraising  campaign  aimed  at  turning 
the  dream  of  Vinson  Hall  in  to  bricks  and 
mortar.  His  campaign  will  begin  October 
1  with  the  volunteer  assistance  of  Navy. 
Marine,  and  civilian  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  the  world. 

Present  address  of  the  Navy-Marine 
Resident  Foundation,  Inc..  is  bmlding  54. 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
DC. 


Reapportiomnent  and  the  Tuck  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


precedmt  and  established  Suprone  Court 
and  lower  Federal  court  jurisdiction  ov«r 
State  legislative  reapportionment  mat- 
ters. The  Tuck  bill  merely  renoves  the 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal  courts 
from  Involvement  in  this  matter  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  refused  to 
intercede  throughout  its  history  until 
1962.  The  Tuck  bill  hi  effect  would 
place  State  reapportionment  matters 
back  hi  the  hands  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  State  courts. 

A  vote  for  the  Tuck  bill  does  not  signify 
in  any  way  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
reapportionment.  Although  I  voted  for 
the  Tuck  bill,  I  am  decidedly  In  favor  of 
reapportlorunent  of  legislatures  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  hiequltles  in  rep- 
resentation exist.  Agahi,  I  would  like 
to  stress  that  the  controversy  is  one  of 
jurisdiction  and  its  effects,  not  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle. 

Passage  of  the  Tuck  bill  would  leave 
untouched  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  deci- 
sion handed  down  In  Reynolds  against 
Sims  in  June  of  this  year.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  be  necessary  to 
reverse  this  decision  since  Reynolds 
against  Sims  establishes  a  constitutional 
right  to  "one  man.  one  vote." 

Local  county  reapportionment  Is  not 
affected  by  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, nor  is  Westchester  County  awaiting 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  on  reappor- 
tionment of  its  board  of  supervisors.  At 
no  time  up  to  the  present  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  established  jurisdiction  over 
county  government  reapportionment 
matters. 

Those  who  would  like  to  phi  a  "liberal' 
versus  "conservative"  lebal  on  each  side 
of  the  agument — terms  which  are  mis- 
nomers anyway  and  which  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  actual  Issues — would  be  inter- 
ested to  look  back  at  the  dissent  hi  the 
Baker  against  Carr  decision.    Two  apos- 
tles of   judicial   restrahit,  Mr.   Justice 
Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  dis- 
sented agahist  the  Baker  agahiat  Carr  de- 
cision on  the  basis  that  no  matter  how 
desirable  reapportionment  may  be  In  It- 
self, the  use  of  the  judiciary  for  such 
political  reforms  refiects  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  function  of  the  Federal  courts. 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28, 1964 
Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
hi  the  Hastings  Press  is  a  strong  editori^ 
purporthig  to  relate  a  vote  hi  favor  of 
the  Tuck  bill  as  a  position  hi  opposition 
to  reapportlorunent  of  State  legislatures. 
In  opposition  to  reapportionment  wlthhi 
county  governments,  and  an  effort  to  re- 
verse the  "one  man,  one  vote"  formula. 
In  the  Interest  of  pubUc  policy,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  these  pohits : 

The  basic  controversy  between  the 
Tuck  bill  and  the  Baker  agahist  Carr  de- 
cision Ues  solely  hi  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction over  legislative  reapportiomnent. 
The  Baker  agahist  Carr  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1962  reversed  all  court 
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Congretsman  Fraser  Reports  to 
People  of  Minneapolis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28. 1964 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
is  about  to  conclude  one  of  the  most 
productive  sessions  in  history.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  city  of  Mhme- 
apolls  hi  a  Congress  which  has  enacted 
so  many  Important  measures. 

The  tax  cut,  the  civil  rights  bill,  sub- 
stantial aids  for  higher  education,  the 
antlpoverty  program,  and  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  underscore  the  resolute- 
ness with  which  this  Congress  has  acted 
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lasting  i»ro8perlty  at  home  and 
I  peaee  In  the  world. 


!  TO  PBXSlllUri'  KKICNKOT 

Oar  a  «ompUshment8  will  go  far  to 
keep  Am(  irica  strong  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have  fashioned  a  Uving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
ijnrf^r  w  lose  tragically  brief  leadership 
our  delft  eratlons  began. 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  my  voting 
record  sa  d  comment  upon  the  legislation 
that  hasfcome  before  us. 

NATIOICAI.  mnoTss 

r  assuring  to  note  that  this  Na- 

8  ironger  than  ever  before.    U.S. 

npght  today  represents  a  triumph 

. ,  science,  and  human  inge- 

ireater  than  any  military  force 

At  the  same  time,  economy 

which  have  been  put  into  effect 

preparedness  program  will  now 

Nation  billions  of  dollars  each 
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appropriated  almost  $97  bli- 
the 88th  Congress  for  the 
maintenance  and  buildup  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  Armed 
I  supported  all  of  these  requests 
S  xjretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Mc- 


HrrXBHATIOHAI.  AIT  AIRS 

liy  w4rk  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  ( lommittee  has  reinforced  my  be- 
lief that  the  position  of  the  free  world  is 
steadily  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commu]  list  cause.  The  West  is  standing 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  West  Ber- 
a  serious  rift  is  widening  be- 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
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1965,  there  will  be  14.000  American  Peace 
Corpsmen  in  46  nations.  This  Congress 
has  also  extended  "food  for  peace"  for 
3  more  years. 

The  United  States  is  pledged  to  create 
working  partnerships  with  the  nations 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to 
help  them  continue  along  the  road  to 
freedom.  American  foreign  aid,  includ- 
ing money  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
is  to  be  distributed  on  a  realistic  basis 
emphasizing  "self-help,  reform,  and 
performance." 

This  year,  our  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions call  for  a  "bare-bones"  budget  of 
$3.5  billion.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
I  was  among  those  who  actively  worked 
for  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  virtually  intact. 

civil.    RIGHTS 

Passage  of  the  civil  rights  law  was  un- 
questionably our  foremost  domestic 
achievement.  This  great  measure  grap- 
ples directly  with  the  fundamental  moral 
and  national  issue  of  the  times:  the  at- 
tainment of  liberty  and  equality  for  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race,  religion,  and 
color. 

The  long  struggle  to  pass  the  civil 
rights  law  in  the  House  was  truly  dra- 
matic. I  am  proud  to  have  authored  a 
companion  bill  and  to  have  actively 
worked  for  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
law. 

dVH.    LXBXBTIES 


Tr.8.  POLICT  TOWABD  TJJSJ9JI. 


.  _,  therefore,  we  are  wise  in  con- 

»  pursue  a  three-pronged  policy 

enunciated    recently    by    President 

to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 

dangerous  to  engage  in  aggres- 

fulile  to  Impose  their  system  on 

people,  and  beneficial  to  their 

join  in  achieving  genuine  peace. 

ifnclear  test-ban  treaty,  the  U.N. 

against  orbiting  nuclear  weap- 

I,  the  hot  line  agreement,  and 

mutual  action  to  cut  back  produc- 

issionable  material  for  weapons 

ments  which  greatly  benefit 

Unlfted  States.    Important  work  on 

_  steps  toward  peace  was  done 

.S.  Anns  Control  and  Disarma- 
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one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill 

we  extended  the  life  of  the 

Emd  Increased  funds  for  this  vital 
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Jnlted  States  has  been  able  to 
advances  in  the  field  of  inter- 
relations in  part  because   of 
•s  strength  and  the  strength  the 
States  has  helped  build  in  the  free 
The  diverse  actions  of  this  Con- 
will  demonstrate  that  the  United 
I  iontinues  to  stand  ready  both  to 
he  security  of  the  free  world  and 
solving  its  problems. 


ill 

F  BACZ  OOBFS,  V«BZIIGN  ASSVTANCE 

We  ire  endeavoring  to  expand  world 
trade  a  id  lower  tariff  barriers.  We  have 
voted  t3  expuid  the  Peace  Corps,  "the 
most  p<  twerful  idea  in  recent  times."   By 


Some  measures  proposed  to  this  House 
have  threatened  to  Impair  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  I  have  questioned 
some  of  the  procedures  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
because  I  believe  that  the  committee 
sometimes  exceeds  the  proper  role  of  a 
congressional  committee  as  defined  by 
the  courts.  I  indicated  my  concern  by 
a  negative  vote  on  appropriations  for  this 
committee  and  placed  a  statement  in  the 
Record  expressing  my  desire  that  this 
committee  be  made  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

ONE    MAN,    ONE    VOTE 

The  VS.  Supreme  Court  ruled  last 
June  that  every  citizen  should  have  an 
equal  vote  with  that  of  his  neighbor  in 
the  election  of  members  to  the  State 
legislature.  In  recent  weeks  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  overrule  or  de- 
lay that  decision.  I  have  opposed  every 
such  effort,  for  I  believe  that  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  American  citizens  miist  be 
Jealously  guarded. 

DUE    PROCESS    rOB    ALL 

Congress  took  an  important  step  this 
year  to  assure  due  process  to  everyone. 
Enactment  of  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
provides  that  indigent  defendants  in 
Federal  courts  will  be  provided  with 
counsel  who  will  be  compensated  for  their 
work.  The  new  law  takes  a  giant  step 
forward  In  making  the  right  to  counsel 
a  reality. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

The  tax  cut  measure  for  which  I  voted 
early  in  1964  is  doing  exactly  the  Job  It 
was  Intended  to  do.  The  $11.5  billion 
slash  in  personal  and  corporate  taxes  has 
spurred  our  economy  by  Increasing  pur- 
chasing power.    This  has  created  greater 


demand   for   goods.    This  demand,  in 
turn,  is  creating  more  Jobs. 

Currently,  the  Nation's  economy  k 
booming.  The  United  States  Is  eoimfi 
the  iMigest  and  strongest  peacetime  eu 
pansion  in  the  20th  century.  In  the  fink 
6  months  of  1964,  record  profits  bdnc 
shown  by  business  have  helped  genim^ 
a  $1.6  billion  annual  increase  in  tax  i«ve- 
nues. 

Today,  72  million  persons  are  working 
up  5  million  in  the  past  2  years.  Aq 
average  factory  worker  earns  $103  ^ 
week,  also  a  record  high.  Prices  hsve 
held  stable. 

Still,  we  cannot  afford  complaceocy. 
Five  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  un- 
employed and  16  percent  of  our  produc- 
tive  capacity  is  idle.  One-fifth  of  the 
people  do  not  enjoy  minimum  levels  of 
decent  Uving. 

AKTIFOVXBTT   MKASUKX8,  AXTTOMATIOK 

To  begin  a  long-range  effort  to  im- 
prove  this  situation,  we  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  better 
known  as  the  antipoverty  bill.  This  3. 
year  program  will  begin  to  combat  the 
poverty  which  aflicts  tens  of  millioru  of 
Americans  who  are  living  on  incomes  d 
$3,000  a  year  or  less  for  a  family  of  four. 

This  is  not  a  handout  program. 
Rather,  through  F^ederal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  it  attempts  to  break  a  vicious 
cycle  of  dependency.  It  will  give  almost 
400,000  youths  new  opportunities  to  es- 
cape their  heritage  of  poverty  and  become 
self-supporting,  productive  members  of 
society.  I  particularly  welcome  the  em- 
phasis that  the  bill  places  upon  voca- 
tional training  and  counseling.  I  knov 
this  measure  will  help  Miruiesota  which 
now  has  12,000  young  people  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work. 

Because  the  impact  of  automation  con- 
tinues to  pose  major  challenges  to  work- 
ers and  industry  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
Congress  authorized  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology  and  Automatloa 
This  Commission  will  give  intensive  study 
to  the  effects  of  automation  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  measures  to  insure 
that  the  Increasing  technology  is  har- 
nessed to  advance,  not  retard,  human 
welfare. 

SOTJCATION 

We  are  extending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  at  least  through  June  30. 
1967,  to  strengthen  teaching  at  all  leveb 
and  provide  financial  help  to  qualified 
students  through  loans  and  fellowships. 
I  was  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  aid 
students  seeking  higher  education,  for  it 
is  shocking  to  know  that  every  year 
60,000  to  100,000  students  In  the  top 
quarter  of  their  high  school  graduatinf 
class  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college. 

LXBKART,  COLLEGE,  AND  VOCATIOIfAL  AIDS 

We  have  voted  a  substantial  "educa- 
tion package"  for  the  Nation— $1.2  bil- 
lion for  the  first  3  years  of  a  5-year  col- 
lege construction  program  to  help  accom- 
modate doubling  college  enrollments,  an 
additional  $175  million  for  medical  and 
dental  school  construction.  $30.7  million 
for  loans  for  students  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

We  have  also  voted  for  the  first  time 
to  aid  hard-pressed  libraries  In  cities  as 


«-..♦«  rural  areas.  The  Library  Serv- 
jS^J^^S^^cUon  Act  «f  1W4  will 
SS^S^needed  money  for  the  Mlnne- 
mntMn  library  system. 

vocational  education  funds  have  been 
.JiSed  fourfold  to  provide  needed  vo- 
SSSal  schools  and  part-time  work  for 
S,,Sr  Teaching  basic  skills,  curbing 
JSJS'dropouts  and  working  witti  Uliter- 
S^iSts^  go  far  to  aid  in  the  fullest 
Setdopment  of  this  Nation's  most  impor- 
JSt  resource,  its  manpower. 

CUEBINO  JTTVENILE  DILINQTJENCT 

We  have  also  launched  a  new  attack 
on  juvenUe  delinquency.  A  bm  I  co- 
fflonsored  will  continue  the  entire  juve- 
^e  delinquency  control  program  untu 
1967  This  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
vouUi  development  project  of  the  Henne- 
nin  County  Community  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  to  receive  $250,000  grant  to 
help  reduce  deUnquency  hi  two  specially 
selected  target  areas  in  Minneapolis. 

HEALTH   AND    WKLTAKB 

As  this  report  is  written,  the  fate  of 
medicare,  the  program  of  hospital  In- 
Burance  under  social  security,  is  uncer- 
tain I  have  lent  my  hand  to  its  passage 
wherever  possible.  I  cosponsored  the 
King-Anderson  bill  by  introducing  a 
companion  bill  as  my  first  bUl  hi  Con- 
gress. I  have  debated  American  Medical 
Association  representatives  a  number  of 
times  across  the  coimtry,  and  I  testified 
In  favor  of  the  bill  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Enactment  of  health 
care  legislation  for  the  elderly  this  year 
will  be  a  great  step  forward. 

Because  Minneapolis  has  a  larger  than 
average  population  of  older  citizens,  I 
was  pleased  to  support  the  new  social 
security  bill  now  pending.  It  will  give 
20  million  social  security  beneficiaries 
throughout  the  Nation  an  increase  In 
monthly  payments.  I  might  add  this  is 
the  first  such  increase  to  help  offset  ris- 
ing living  costs  since  1958. 

Meanwhile,  this  Congress  has  not  been 
Indifferent  to  the  general  health  and 
welfare  needs  of  the  people.  The  Na- 
tion's largest  health  problem,  mental  ill- 
ness and  retardation,  will  be  vigorously 
combated  with  a  4-year  program  passed 
last  year. 

The  1964  HlU-Burton  amendments 
permit  large-scale  construction  and 
modernization  of  hospital  and  other 
health  facilities.  We  have  also  begim 
an  intensive  program  to  add  130,000 
nurses  by  1970  to  the  Nation's  cmrent 
total  of  550,000. 

PnaiFTING    AlB   AND    WATEH 

Nor  have  we  in  this  session  Ignored 
the  very  air  America  breathes  or  its 
water  supply.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963, 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  pending  water  pollution  control 
amendments  will  go  far  to  control  ex- 
haust and  industrial  f  vunes  and  other  air 
and  water  pollution  to  which  the  cities 
are  increasingly  subjected. 

BOUSXNQ 

The  Housing  and  Commimity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  contains  a  featiire  I 
requested  that  Is  of  special  importance 
to  Minneapolis:  $50  miUlon  in  low-in- 


terest loans  to  help  people  improve  their 
homes  and  avoid  slimis  and  blight.  ASi- 
other  feature  I  supported  will  provide 
additional  rental  housing  for  oiu*  senior 
citizens.  In  addition  $600  million  will 
be  available  for  urban  renewal  projects. 

MASS  TBANSPOSTATION 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
we  passed  this  year  is  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  We  must  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  relieve  the  choked  high- 
ways and  improve  local  transit  systems 
within  the  cities  as  well  as  between  city 
and  suburb. 

AORICDLTU  UE 

Although  my  district,  comprising  the 
city  of  Miimeapolls,  is  entirely  urban, 
Minnesota  Is  a  farm  State  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  urban  and  rural 
areas  are  tied  closely  together.    I  have 
supported   every   measure   to   maintain 
and  improve  farm  income  and  to  use  ovu: 
food  abundtmce  to  raise  standards  of 
living  at  home  and  abroad.    If  we  had 
not  passed  the  Wheat-Cotton  Act,  Min- 
nesota farm  income  would  have  dropped 
nearly  $10  miUion.    Adoption  of  an  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  will  help  to 
make  American  agricultural  abundance 
available  to  those  with  low  Incomes  or 
on  welfare.     We   are   already   moving 
ahead  with  plans  to  bring  Minneapolis 
into  this  program. 

CONSEHVATION 

This  has  also  been  an  important  year 
for  protecting  nature's  heritage.  After 
a  15-year  legislative  struggle,  the  new 
wilderness  bill  guarantees  that  9  million 
acres  of  undeveloped  lands  will  be 
preserved  in  their  natural  beauty  for  the 
good  of  generations  to  come.  Contem- 
plated for  protection  over  a  10-year 
period  are  an  additional  60  million  acres. 

A  second,  equally  important,  recreation 
measure  providing  a  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  will  result  in  Minnesota's 
receiving  $2  million  aimually  to  plan  for. 
acquire,  and  develop  land  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Increased  emphasis  on  leisure  time  has 
led  more  States  to  adopt  dayUght  saving 
time  thus  permitting  greater  use  of  day- 
light hours.  Because  various  States  have 
adopted  different  begiiming  and  ending 
dates,  I  introduced  a  bill  establishing 
uniform  dates  for  all  States  which  elect 
daylight  saving  time.  Hearings  were 
held  and  a  bill  reported  from  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
but  passage  seems  unlikely  this  year. 
Nevertheless,  this  represents  far  greater 
progress  than  in  prior  years,  and  enact- 
ment of  such  a  bill  should  receive  prompt 
consideration  in  the  next  session. 


oppoRTUNrrncs  foe  women 


Any  report  on  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress would  be  incomplete  without  em- 
phasizing the  greater  opportunities  for 
women  that  will  now  exist. 

One  worker  in  three  in  the  American 
labor  force  is  a  woman.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  women  will  now  receive  the 
same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  work. 
We  have  liberalized  provisions  for  child 
care  deductions  for  working  mothers  in 
the  Press  program,  Implied  that  the 
Investigate  various  ways  in  which  equal 


status  for  women  may  be  assured  in  all 
States. 

Also,  as  consimiers,  men  and  women 
alike  will  welcome  efforts  by  this  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  food  and  drug  laws 
and  insiu%  fair  weights  and  proper  grade 
labeling. 

mULES  RETOBM   NEEDED 

But  I  must  observe  that  much  of  the 
legislation  we  have  enacted  has  had  to 
surmoimt  formidable  roadblocks  arising 
out  of  the  rules  and  procedures  in  this 
House.  To  the  extent  that  a  minority  is 
able  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority 
using  these  procedm-es,  the  democratic 
process  has  been  subverted. 

The  voters  who  sent  us  to  Washington 
are  entitled  to  a  fully  functioning  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government.  A  minor- 
ity should  not  be  allowed  to  block  this 
entire  body  from  considering  fimda- 
mental  legislative  proposals. 

When  the  89th  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  I  urge  careful  examination  of 
the  rules  governing  om:  operations  so 
that  all  major  legislative  proposals  may 
receive  critical  scrutiny  under  genuine 
majority  rule  and  be  voted  either  up  or 
down. 

A  LOOK  AHEAD 

Four-fifths  of  this  Nation's  popula- 
tion reside  in  urban  areas.  Because  the 
cities  have  so  many  common  needs  and 
problems,  I  beUeve  their  Interests  would 
most  efiflciently  be  served  through  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, much  as  problems  relating  to  Agri- 
culture are  concentrated  in  one  Cabinet 
department. 

I  am  convinced  this  century's  greatest 
continuing  need  concerns  the  education 
of  the  people.  Modem  technology  has 
so  increased  the  need  for  educated  and 
trained  persons,  we  must  regard  our  an- 
nual educational  appropriations  not  as  a 
national  cost  but  as  the  best  investment 
we  can  make  to  secure  our  Nation's 
future. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  opportu- 
nities to  provide  academic  and  voca- 
tional education  to  all.  to  the  full  extent 
of  individual  ability  to  learn. 

Additional  consideration  must  also  be 
given  at  home  to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  rapidly  enlarg- 
ing older  population. 

ANOTBSB  LOOS  AT  SELECTIVE  SBBVICE 

The  selective  service  system  also  needs 
critical  reevaluatlon.  If  we  can  attract  to 
the  military  sufficient  numbers  of  high- 
caliber  career  men  and  women,  it  may 
be  possible  to  meet  the  remaining  miU- 
tary  manpower  needs  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Study  is  needed  to  see  if  this  Is 
so.  In  all  events,  we  should  aim  at  meet- 
ing our  military  manpower  needs  with- 
out social  or  economic  injustice  to  any- 
one.   

THE  ru'i'UKB  or  nCEDOIC 

Abroad.  Asia  remains  one  of  the  most 
acute  tension  spots  in  the  world.  The 
tiltimate  future  of  freedom  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  well  hinge  on  the  di- 
rection Asia  takes.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  insure 
that  freedom,  coupled  with  economic  and 
social  progress,  goes  forward  In  Asia.  A 
U.N.  presence  in  southeast  Asia  with  an 
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approprlite  peace-keeping  force  could 

eiit  agreements  which  must  be 

1 1  Jmed  at  ultimately  securing  the 

Independence  of  southeast  Asia. 

support  strengthening  the 
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reachedi 
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Oppoaed. 
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Supported 
Supported 
Supported 
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Supported 
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Supported 
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XJ2f.  and  enlarging  the  Security  Council 
and  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Co\in- 
cil  so  that  the  U.N.  may  increasingly  be- 
come the  major  instnmient  for  achieying 
world  peace  imder  the  rule  of  law. 


September  »s    I      ^^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  Uke 
to  place  in  the  Concuksszomax.  Ricoo 
a  table  which  lists  major  leglslatWe  pro* 
ixisals  before  this  Congress  and  my  pQg^. 
tion  on  these  bills  and  resolutions: 


Issue 


NAnOKAL  DirENSI  AND  SPACC 


Increaaed  pey  and  rabetotence  allowances  for  milltery  personnel 

Appropriate  $88,872,061,000  for  defense ---■ 

Appropriate  H.1M.848  tor  military  construction  orojects..- 

ApproprtetkiDS  for  NASA  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

INTERNATIONAL  ATTAIRS 

Foreign  aid  autboritatlon  and  appropriation - 

Extend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Increase  sice  of  the  Peace  Cwps ........ - 

Umlted  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  (voted  upon  only  in  Senate) 

Extend  lood-for-peace  program  for  3  years 

Study  for  new  canal  in  Central  America 

NATIONAL  ECONOMT 

Tax  cut  and  reform  bill - - - 

War-on-poverty  bill — - - 

Program  to  combat  poverty  in  Appalachian  region 

Mass  transit  program - - - 

Accelerated  pubnc  works  program — 

Extend  area  redevelopment  program -.--.-  v'V. "' 

Establish  a  National  Commission  on  Technology  and  Automation 

Equal  pay  for  women - - -- - 

Davis-Baoon  Act  amendments — - - - 

Relaxing  ICC  control  on  rail  rates - 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  avn.  UBERTII8 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 v^"    ;  ,    ,    V, 

Suspension  of  equal-time  rule  of  F  C  C  for  1064  presidential  election 

Deny  Federal  courts  jurisdlctton  over  apportionment  cases 

Provide  counsel  for  indigent  defendants - 


EUrCATIOH 


Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963 

Higher  Education  FaclUties  Act  of  1963 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 ----- 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  extended  and  funds  increased. 

Extend  and  amend  National  Defense  Education  Act 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1964 


HEALTH  AND   WELFARE 


Housing  and  Commimity  Development  Act  of  1964 -- 

Social  security  increase  and  medicare - 

Provide  for  construction  of  community  mental  health  centers - - 

Establish  air  pollution  control  propram -  

Food  stamp  plan  to  distribute  food  to  needy  families.. ; a, vr-i,' ,;,--- r 

Federal  aid  for  construction  and  modernization  of  hospital  and  nursing  homes  (HUl-Burton)- 


OOVERNMENT  OPERATION 


Pay  Increase  for  postal^nd  other  Federal  employees  and  oflRcers- 

Prohiblt  FCC  regulating  TV  commercials - 

Let  NSA  fire  employees  without  a  hearing - 


VETERANS 


Veterans  pension  Increases - - 

Providing  nursing  home  facilities  for  veterans - 

Provide  educational  aswistance  to  children  of  disabled  veterans 

Ar.RKTLTURI  AND  CONSERVATION 

Feed  grain  bill..- --- 

Cotton-wheat  bill -- - - - 

Contlnne  importation  of  Mexican  farmworkers - - - 

Establish  $2,000',6m,o66  recitation  Kind  "to  a^  in  developing  outdoor  recreation. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amendments-.- - - 

Program  to  finance  water  resources  research  centers 


Some  bills  I  have  sponsored 


Medicare - — --- - 

Civil  rights - 

World  War  I  veterans  pension  bill.- --;■,;,"> 

Youth  Employment  Act  (became  part  of  war-on-poverty  biU) 

Extension  of  Juvenile  Dellnquencv  Control  Act 

Provide  counsel  to  indigent  defendants — 

Establishment  of  National  Council  of  Arts 

Extend  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Reopen  lapsed  national  service  life  (O I)  Insurance..-. 

Establish  an  OfBce  of  Consumers 

QnaX  RlTsr  Rd.  bill 

War-on-poverty  bill - - 

Provide  uniform  period  for  daylight  saving  time 

Tax  relief  for  teachers -- - 

Aid  far  needy  college  students - - - -  - 

Call  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  International  Relations  Committee 

Concessional  committee  to  study  federally  supported  research  programs 

North  American  Conservation  Hall  of  Fame - - -  - — 

Save  airline  service  into  smaller  communities -- - 


Outcome 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Ratified. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Passed  Senate. 

Enacted. 

Pending  in  House. 

Pending  in  House. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Defteted  in  Rules  Commlttsi. 


Enacted. 
Passed  House. 
Passed  House. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Passed  House. 
Passed  House. 


Pending. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Passed  Senate. 

Enacted. 


Onteome 


In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Pending  In  committee 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Pending  In  committee. 

Pending  in  committee. 

Pendine  ha  committee. 

Enactea. 

Approved  by  committee. 

Pending  In  committee. 

Pending  In  committee. 

Pending  in  committee. 

Enactea. 

Pending  in  committee. 

Pending  In  committee. 
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Report  to  ConttituenU 


gXTENSlON  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NrW    TOEK 

n,  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28. 1964 
wr    CELLER.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
Jfnlmous  consent.  I  wish  to  render  a 
S^S^hfpeople  of  the  10th  District 
of  New  York,  whom  I  represent. 

BEFOBT    TO   CONSTITmNTS 

T  am  your  Congressmaa  I  have  been 
roWeiman  from  the  10th  New  York 
SrtXe  I  was  first  elected  in  1922. 
?Sve  served  the  good  people  of  my 
Hi-rtrict  all  these  years  and  hope  to  con- 
Hniie  to  serve  them  through  reelection. 
Sost  my  whole  adult  Ufe  has  been 
^t  in  serving  you  in  Congress. 

The  end  of  the  88th  Congress  is  close 
at  hwid  I,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is  my 
obligation  to  render  an  accounting  of 
thrstewardship  with  which  my  constit- 
uents have  entrusted  me.  Clearly,  the 
88th  Congress,  when  it  adjourns,  will 
have  left  its  mark  on  history.  It  is  a 
Congress  that  has  wrestled  with  some 
of  the  most  far-reaching  issues  of  our 
day  It  Is  a  Congress  which  witnessed 
the"  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  which  proved  that  the 
basic  premise  of  our  Government  is 
sound  when  it  gathered  its  courage  to 
go  forward  under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  to  fulfill  many  of  the 
visions  President  Kennedy  had  had  and 
had  given  to  the  people. 

Over  600  laws  were  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  among  them  were  the  tax 
cut;  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act— 
the  antlpoverty  program;  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964;  the  salary  increase 
for  Federal  employees;  increased  loan 
opportunities  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  increased  social 
security;  the  Mass  Transportation  Act; 
the  Mental  Health  Act;  the  expansion 


of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  providing  assist- 
ance for  hospital  construction  and  nurs- 
ing homes;  the  conservation  fund  and 
the  wilderness  system  to  make  certain 
that  our  children  will  have  preserved 
for  them  the  open  q;>aces  and  access  to 
recreational  facilities. 

President  Johnson  has  rightly  called 
the  88th  Congress  the  "education  Con- 
gress." Under  the  Higher  Education 
FaclUties  Act,  $1.2  billion  in  grants  and 
loans  was  authorized  to  improve  aca- 
demic facilities  of  public  and  private, 
nonprofit  graduate  schools,  colleges, 
community  colleges,  and  technical 
schools.  The  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  provided  for  the 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  public  health. 

The  National  Conunission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress was  established  by  Congress  to 
study  the  problems  created  by  automa- 
tion. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  expand  the 
Peace  Corps ;  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
was  approved,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
highlights. 

These  were  the  steps  taken  to  move 
our  country  forward,  as  President  Ken- 
>  nedy  had  promised.  These  were  some  of 
the  concrete  steps  taken  to  move  us 
forward  into  the  great  society  that 
President  Johnson  has  envisioned. 

All  of  these  programs  I  supported  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  that  a  nation  as 
rich  and  powerful  as  ours  dare  remain 
indifferent  to  what  happens  to  people. 
Govermnent  is  people.  If  we  forget  that 
there  are  those  who  lack  opportunity;  if 
we  forget  those  whose  lives  are  poisoned 
by  the  effects  of  prejudice;  if  we  forget 
the  stified  lives  of  those  who,  though 
willing  and  able,  carmot  find  work;  if 
we  forget  the  creative  impulses  of  ovu* 
people;  of  what  avail  would  be  the  boast 
of  riches  and  power? 

For  the  42  years  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  you.  I  have  been 
guided  by  this  one  thought  that  the  ave- 
nues of  opportunity  must  be  open  to  all 

Acts  which  bear  the  Celler  name 


people  so  that  each  can  rise  to  the 
heights  of  which  he  Is  capable.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  devoted  so 
many  years  to  fighting  monopoly,  fight- 
ing to  secm^  constitutional  rights  for  all 
peoples,  fighting  to  liberalize  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  Anti-Merger  Act  has  been  the 
greatest  deterrent  toward  monopolisa- 
tion passed  in  the  Iftst  two  decades.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1957. 1960,  and  1964  all  bear  my  name. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  had,  of  course,  to  keep 
my   Interests   varied.    Grave   constitu- 
tional Issues  were  brought  before  this 
committee  and  studied.    For  example, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  con- 
sidering the  civil  rights  bill,  had  22  days 
of  hearings,  filling  four  voliunes  of  testi- 
mony.   The    subcommittee    considered 
the  bill  in  executive  sessions  for  17  days. 
The  full  committee  met  7  days  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee.   The  Rules  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  for  9  days,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debated  for  64  hours  and  25  min- 
utes on  the  floor  of  the  House.    During 
these  long  hours  of  continuous  debate. 
155  amendments  were  offered,  of  which 
34  were  accepted.    The  bill  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  290  ayes  to  130 
nays. 

There  was  also  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  the  task  of 
examining  the  delicate  school  prayer 
amendment.  We  held  18  days  of  hear- 
ings and  filled  three  volumes  of  testi- 
mony wherein  appears  every  shade  of 
opinion  on  a  question  which  has  vexed 
many  of  our  citizens. 

The  testimony  was  taken  from  indi- 
viduals, from  representatives  of  various 
church  bodies,  constitutional  lawyers, 
and  private  organizations.  The  hearings 
held  clarified  the  issue  for  many  and 
brought  into  focus  the  meaning  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 


Bill  number 


H.R.  7152.. 
H.R.  4715.. 
H.R.  2849.. 
fl.R.2833.. 

fl.R.2g42. 
H.R.  2845. 

H.R. 1049. 


Title 


Public 
Law 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 „j„n„„ 

To  incorporate  the  Eleanor  Rooseyelt  Memorial  Foundation 
To  amend  sec.  47  of  the  Bankrui     y. >«t 
■"o  amend  subdivision  d  of  sec.  «0 
reexamine  attorney  fees  paid  or  i 


H.R.  2835. 
H.R. 2837. 
H.R. 4157. 


,2834). 


8. 1319  (H.R. 

H.R. 7235 

H.R. 1997 

8. 1917  (H.R.  7651). 

H.R. 4223 --. 

H.R.  6643 -- 


H.R.72ia_ 

H.R.  9436. 


of  the  courts  for  transactmgjuc"  ""'  *■  ' 

To  amend  sees.  334. 367,  and  369  < 
be  filed  and  to  limit  the  time  i  r  a  r^  at  \ 

T^!i^'^y1^Xt^'^^^it^^^'i^^^^^^  - -:::::-.::::-.-.:-.::-.:::::: 

T"oerc?y'^ofthTbllt?lci^fcSl?1!Ket^t^^^^^^^^ 


ofthe  courts  for  transact  mgjudiclaa  b"^^-       ^^  ^j  ^.S.C.  734,  767.  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec.  365  so  as  to  require  claims  to 
be  filed  and  to  limit  the  tS^thin^wS^?^'m^m;[y  be  filed  in  ch.  XI  (arrangement)  proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by 


H.R.  «91(L. 


To 

as  amended.  ft«dnst  the  United  States  by  members  of  the  unllbrmed  services  and  civilian  officers  and 

""SSf^^of  ^h^  UnWC^^^  K?S^  property  incident  to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


88-352 
88-11 
88-16 
88-17 

88-27 
88-130 

88-175 


88-176 
88-100 
88-241 

88-251 
88-270 
88-130 
8»-499 
88-804 
88^505 

8ft-«22 
88-658 


mi9 


BUmaabm 


2  2 


H.&.tt744. 
H  J.  Bee, 
BJ.Be8.S0i 
H.B.M41 
HJ.Bee. 
H.R.  ITOi 
H.R.>3e» 
HJ.  See. 


BJ.  Rm.  II  r  (HJ.  Bee.  882). 


6  1 


«6 


H  J.  Bee. 
H.B.  8706. 
H.B.  6486. 
H.B.  7801. 
H.B.  483». 


S6. 


8. 23M  (H.  1. 0341) 


H.R.2S»- 
SJ.  Bee.  1 


HJ.  Res. 
HJ.  Bee. 

B.  721 


8«. 


H.B.86a7 
H.B.  10061 
B.»40.. 
8.  WO... 

8.  741 


8.1828.. 


HJ.Ree. 
H  J.  Res. 


a8. 


150- 


H.B.  s-'no 

H.B.  104371 
H.B.  0234 
H.R.  0834 
H.B.  0633 
H.B.  4732. 
HJ.  Bea 
8.  2338... 


(58. 


H.R.  1125( . 
H.B.  8880. 


8.1081..    _ 

8. 1067  (HlB.  7457). 
8. 1064.. 


H.B.  6728 
H.B.  114tt . 

H.R.  58M. . 

H.R.  7608 


H.R.  1162( 
8. 1808.. 


H.R.  4780 
8.  40 


examining 

on  the 

latures 

Covat 

ezamln 

protect 

vote 

of 

hearings 
Rules 
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qONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Other  Judiciary  CommitUe  legitlation  enacted  into  law 


September  28,  I9$j^ 


Title 


To  Droclaim  Sir  Winston  Churchill  ux  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  o(  America 

Deslmatine  the  6-day  period  beginning  Apr.  15, 1963,  as  National  Uarraony  Week,  and  tor  other  purposes 

Designating  the  week  of  May  20-26, 1963,  as  NatioDal  Actors'  Equity  Week... - - - 

To  tKJend  Pnbttc  Law  86-272,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  reporting  date  . . .-.^-... -. 

Authoriiing  the  President  to  proclaim  the  wwk  beginning  July  28, 1963,  as  V  eterlnary  Medicine  Week 

To  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatrai  Island     r-----, - 

For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Q.  Mason  and  to  eitend  the  Civil  Rights  Commtes^on  l/e"-----;-^— --yi;-;iL- v-.tV    -  v;- 
Qrantlne  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment  of  an  Interstate  school  district  by  Hanover,  N  H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to 

an  agreement  between  Hanover  School  District,  New  Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  District  Vermont 
AntbOTlzlng  the  Commission  established  to  report  upon  the  assassination  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  to  compel  the  attendance 

and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence.     „     ^       ^      „ 

Designating  the  17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as  "Wright  Brothers  Day  - 

Granting  an  extension  of  patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy --- 

For  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Binghamton,  N.Y - - - 

Fot  the  relief  of  certa'iif Arsons  involve^d'inVhenegotiaVion  of  forged  or  fraudulent  Government  checks  issued  at  Parks  Air  Force 

T^^vide  that  the  Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatrai  Island  shall  have  6  months  after  its  formation  In  which  to  make  its 


report  to  Congress.  „  .    ,  ,i 

To  imend  sec.  1301  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  venue  generally      .        -.—..—- . 

To  authorize  the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  1st  week  In  March  of  each  year  as    Save  Your  V  Islon 

Week.' 


To  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  February  In  each  year  as  "American  Heart  Month   - 

Beauestlng  the  President  to  designate  1964  as  "U.S.  Customs  Year" vvrL" V. :■""; \i:'H'r:^:"'Wi'\:s--- 

Toamend  sec.  124  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  Austin,  Fort  Bend,  and  Wharton  Counties  from  the  Galveston  division 
to  the  Houston  division  of  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  medical  and  dental  officers  of  tbe  Air  Force - - - — 

To  amend  Public  Law  86-272.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  reporting  date -.-.-. -     . 

To  amend  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  wTitten  declaration  to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath  and  for  other  purposes.. 

To  provide  tor  holding  terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Vermont  at  Montpel  er  and  St  Johnsbury  

To  amend  title  18  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  influence  by  bribery  sporting  con- 

T^Md'tte''At*reMliltto?estahllshlne  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesauicentennlal  Celebration  Commlsston  so  as  to  authorize  an 

To*^aS'tK'tL%?^i7em  to'dXfJuTi^'^/^^  Monocacy  Battle  Centennial  In  commemoratton  of  the  100th  am>lversary  of 

Tr^Uiori^Uie^'p^dratto'proclalm  Dec.  7. 1966,  as  Pearl  Harbor  Day  In  commemoration  of  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  attack 

G^fftS^COT^t  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  compact  between  the  State  of  Ohto  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania relating  to  Pymatimlng  Lake. 
To  incorporate  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame 


88-152 
88-m 

88-JOJ 

88-200 
88-2U 
88-217 
88-221 
88-222 

88-228 

88-234 
88-242 

88-2M 
88-256 
88-282 

88-28J 
88-286 
88-2t2 
88-3U 
88-316 


Toincorporate  the  Little  League  Baseball.  Inc ,   ^     .       ^        ,  .^ 

Granting  a  renewal  of  patent  No.  D-161.955,  relating  to  a  plaque  of  the  American  Legion. 
Granting  a  renewal  of  patent  No.  D-162,97.S,  relating  to  a  me<ial  of  the  American  Legi^on. 


To  chanee  the  name  of  the  United  State's  Olympic  Association  to  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee - 

Authollzi^g^d^questing  the  President  to  proclaim  1964  and  1965  a.s  a  periol  to  "Sec  the  United  States."  and  tor  other  purposes... 
ConfeixS^  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  detennine.  and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Sarpy  County, 
Nebr. 


88-357 

88-386 

88-371 

_ 88-372 

To  incorporate  the  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements I  g-378 

88-396 
88-387 
88-407 
88-416 
88-(2S 

88-435 
88-447 

88-448 
88-iU 
88-488 

88-502 
88-508 

88-512 

88-513 

88-518 
88-581 

88-586 
88-610 


To  validate  certain  payments  of  per  diem  allowances  made  to  members  of  the  Coa-'t  Guard y"-:\:-\-r----i-.-"-„--^i 

To  pTO^de  for  thesettlement  of  claims  of  certain  lnha>  itants  of  the  I'nlted  States  li  vinp  in  the  area  hiundated  by  the  sudden  floods 

of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  result  of  the  con.'tniction  of  the  Falcon  Dam.  and  for  other  purposes. 
To  charter  by  act  of  Congress  the  National  Tropical  liotanical  (larden - - - - 

Topro'^^for^comm^uri^pVoVVm^^^^ 
ference  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To'eL«t''St^e^vS?c'om^^^^^^ 

To  prov™  to?  t'^hfi^c^Sslon'ofHop^rnTc^ty.  Tex.,  within  the  Paris  division  of  the  eastern  district  for  the  U.S.  district  courts  In 

Tjamend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  jurisdiction  and  venue  for  api>eals  from  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

T?Sd^^b^"?d'ofs^.'l^'of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  . 

ToSdX^int  rMolution  establishing  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  SosQuk-entennial  Celebration  Commission  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  such  joint  resolution. 

To'pV'^videfo^the^ta^ba^^^^^ 
on  the  maSner  and  extent  to  which  the  I  nited  States  shall  participate  in  the  celebration  m  1967  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 

the  purchase  of  the  territory  ol  .Alaska,  and  for  other  purfxiKS. 


The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 

also  chfurged  with  the  responsibility  of 

139  constitutional  proposals 

reapportionment  of  State  legis- 

which  arose  after  the  Supreme 

decisions.    It  was  my  purpose  to 

5  thoroughly  and,  if  possible,  to 

the  principle  of  "one  man,  one 

^hich.  to  me,  is  the  very  essence 

isentative    government.    These 

were  not  concluded  because  the 

^mmittee,  by  the  use  of  an  ob- 

rarely  used  rule  of  the  House, 

,  the  Issue  to  the  floor.    You  are 

amlliar  with  the  struggle  in  the 

on  the  Dirksen  rider  which  was 

resolved. 

would  like  to  place  before  you  two 

One  table  can  contain  those  acts 


acid 


passed  in  the  88th  Congress,  of  which  I 
am  the  author,  and  those  acts  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  passed  and 
which  became  the  law  of  the  lao*'  i  All 
of  these  acts  were  the  product  of  riiuch 
thought  and  much  labor. 

There  are  always  some  very  special 
problems  which  arise  in  the  district. 
Because  of  this,  I  was  pleased,  during 
this  session,  to  accept  the  chairmanship 
of  the  newly  formed  congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Shipyards,  which  is 
composed  of  132  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  banded  together  to  protect 
and  strengthen  public  shipyards,  of 
which  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  one. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Department,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 


Organizations,  we  are  developing  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  maintain  the  continued 
operation  of  all  naval  shipyards.  The 
committee  is  seeking  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  full  complement 
of  workmen  by  bringing  more  work  to 
the  yard.  I  believe  that  the  continued 
operation  of  each  of  our  naval  shipyards 
is  vital  to  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  taught  me  much,  and 
what  it  has  taught  me  can,  perhaps,  be 
summed  up  in  a  phrase,  "To  serve  man- 
kind is  truly  living  the  good  life."  I. 
therefore,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity you  have  given  me  time  and  again 
to  serve  you. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    88     "^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Tn:snAV.  Si:ptember  29,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

0  Lord,  our  God.  whose  love  will  not 
let  us  go,  but  followest  us  all  the  way: 
We  bow  before  Thee  in  gratitude  at  the 
re.T.embrance  of  all  Thy  mercy  and  all 
Thy  mercie.';. 

We  would  br;:ip  our  restless  lives  into 
the  quiet  sanctuary  of  Thy  presence,  that 
we  may  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art 
God. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evil  that  stalks  tlie 
earth  with  threats  and  shackles  and 
chains,  we  thank  Thee  for  human  kind- 
ness, for  hope  that  shines  undimmcd,  for 
faith  that  is  dauntless,  and  for  all  the 
qualities  of  hieli  personality  that  cannot 
be  bribed. 

Let  Tliy  beauty,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us, 
that  our  spirits  may  be  radiant  as  in 
Thy  strength  we  face  the  perplexities  of 
these  troubled  days.  Use  us.  we  pray, 
in  ail  our  human  relationships  as  am- 
bassadors of  crood  will,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day  wo  mav  be  able  to  say,  "I  have 
kept  the  faith," 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  wc  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  28,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ignited  States  submitting 
r.onnnations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution iH,  Con.  Res.  367)  authorizing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  correct  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6593)  for  the 
relief  of  Earnest  O.  Scott,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


cx- 


-1447 


LIMITATION   OF   DEBATE    Dl'RING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statcmerits  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  011  tl:c  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  i)r(H?eeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Col. 
Jolm  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  colonel, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
ArmtKi  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Tlic  following  favorable  rc])orts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
0:1  Commerce ; 

Thomas  H.  Rutledpe.  James  F.  Hunt,  and 
Walter  N.  Warschim.  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  tlie  Regular  Coast  Guard: 

James  G.  Grunwell,  for  permanent  ap- 
pol!:tnicnt  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 

Frederic  G.  Donner.  of  New  York,  George 
Meany.  of  Maryland,  and  Clark  Kerr,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, to  be  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.:  and 

Robert  A.  Ganse,  and  sundry  otlicr  per- 
sons, for  permanent  appointment  in  t!ie 
Coa.^t  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  A.  Muecke,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 


ideiu  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  tins  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISL.ATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  M:-  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EARNEST    O,    SCOTT—CORRECTION 
OF  ENROLLMENT  OF  BILL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  the  clerk  will 
read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  concurrent 
resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  367  ' ,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  6593)  entitled  Ai:i 
Act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest  O.  Scott",  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  following 
correction ; 

On  page  2,  line  7  of  the  engros.sed  House 
bill,  strike  cut  "some"  and  Insert  "any  sums". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed     AppEOPraATiON,     1965.     for     Appa- 
I  ACHiAN    Regional    Commission     (S.    Doc. 

No    105) 

A  com.municatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  in  the 
amount  of  $800,000,  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  iwlth  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be   printed. 

Report  on  Title  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 

CUXTTTRAL    TRADE    DE\'EL0PMENT    AND    ASSIST- 
ANCE Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  for  the  month  of  August 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttire  and  Forestry. 
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Report  on 
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Reapportionment  of  an  Appropri- 
ation 
from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Office  of  the  President,  re- 
to  law,  that  the  approprl- 
Clvil   Service   Commission   for 
payment  for  annuitants,  em- 
1th  benefits  fund,"  for  the  fiscal 
htad  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
of    appropriation;    to    the 
on  Appropriations.    , 

Federal  Contributions — Person- 

AND  Administration 
from    the   Director    of    Civil   De- 
Itting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
•'ederal    contributions — personnel 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
964    (with   an   accompanying   re- 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Ex  !cutlve 


es  Imate 
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A  letter 
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FOR  Supplies  and  Services 
1  OR  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  Acting  President,  Board 
District     of     Columbia, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
th.e  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
C<>lumbla  to   enter  into  joint  con- 
supplies   and   services   on    behalf 
Dl*Jict  of  Columbia   and   for   other 
divisions   and   subdivisions   in    the 
< Capital    region    (with    an    accom- 
p  iper) ;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
[Columbia. 
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favoring  action  by  the  Congress  to  delay 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  reap- 
portionment ruling,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Inte'rior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  6218  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  29.  1960,  to  authorize  additional  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain 
entrvmen  under  the  desert  land  laws  and 
to  rnake  such  additional  extensions  avail- 
able to  the  successors  In  interest  of  such 
entrymen   iRept.  No.  1603). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  frrim  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendment-'^ ; 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Kept.  No    1605);   and 

H.R.  12633.  An    act    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  1604). 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EM 
PLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE  INSU?" 
ANCE  ACT  OF  1954,  TO  INCREASF 
THE  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  Fcm 
WHICH  AN  EMPLOYEE  MAY  RP 
INSURED  '' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  in  view 
of  the  approval  of  the  pay  act,  some 
t:me  f.go,  we  felt  it  necessary  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Employee's  GrouD 
Life  Insurance  Act,  the  amounts  be  in 
creased  to  conform  to  the  Federal  Pay 

Act. 

Accordingly.  I  submit  a  bill  for  that 
purpose,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Randolph  in  the  chair).  The  bill  wili 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3225  >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employee's  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  so  as  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  which  an  employee  may 
be  insured  under  such  act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


from  the  Comptroller  General  of 

States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

on    summary    of    deficiencies 

the  Inadequate  administration  of 

blidget  support  funds   provided  to 

countries  under  the   foreign  asslst- 

dated   Septembej'  1964    (with 

I^nylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 

Operations. 

Report  Reviewing  the  MiLrrARY  Assistance 
M  FOR  A  Far  East  Country 


from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
report  reviewing  the  military 
program  foY  a  Far  East  country, 
classified  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
the   Committee    on    Government 


(  'omptrolleb  General  on  a  Certain 
R|3>ort 
from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
,  Agency  for- International 
,  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
;he  information  of   the  Senate,  a 
Agency's  reply  to, -the  Comp-/ 
of  the  United  States,  relating 
on  a  review  of_p«'taln  problems 
admlnlstratloifOT  the  "Economic 
Assistance  Program  for  Vlet- 
Part   I,"   and   review   of    the 
of   assistance   for   financing 
Imports  and  other  financial  ele- 
the  "Economic  and  Technical 
Program    for    Vietnam    1958-62, 
xansmltted  to  the  Senate  on  July 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
on  Government  Operations. 


taat 
Ge  leral 

!P> 

to 

Tecli:  ileal 


DESIGNATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  ICE  AGE  NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC  RESERVE  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WISCONSIN— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  1606  t 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  I  H.R.  1096)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  desig- 
nation and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority  views 
of  Senators  Allott.  Simpson,  and  Domi- 
NicK.  and  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr,  KuchelI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  report  will  be  received  and 
^tl%  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
/and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
/  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


PETITION 


a:; 


ynSG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  in 
e  of  a  petition  from  the  Comp- 
.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed 
N.  Gesell,  executive  secretary, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  »^r.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  3225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee's Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
so  as  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  for 
which  an  employee  may  be  Insured  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dhiksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNamara  (for  Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  3226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
Alfandarl,  Irene  Alfandarl,  Alessandra  Al- 
fandari,  and  Elena  Alfandarl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1278 

Mr,  KUCHEL  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12633) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
namely,  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
chapter  on  public  works  under  "Construc- 
tion, general"  strike  out  "*2,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$2,860,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $860,000  shall  be  available  for 
emergency  flood  control  construction  of  de- 
bris basins  and  channel  clearing  in  the  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  area  affected  by  recent 
fires,  and  such  work  is  hereby  authorized." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  1278)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  12633, 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  STUDENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1964— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1276    AND    1277 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3140)  to  provide  assistance 
for  students  in  higher  education  by  es- 
tablishing programs  for  scholarships, 
loan  insurance,  and  work  study,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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FSTES  KEFAUVER  WILL  NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 


along— had  made  their  little  speeches  of  self-    make  an  exhaustive  argument  now— nor 

congratulation.     Said  Dodd:  at  any  other  time — except  that  I  do  wish 

"I   have    an    Idea    that   the   Senator    from      ^  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 

or^nPFR      Mr    President,   I    ask     Tennessee  will  be  remembered  long  after  all     ^^^  Senate.     I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what 

^':J;n.  consent  to   have  printed   in     "f  us  in  this  Chamber  at  this  hour  are  gone."     ^^^  g^^^^^  ^.^u  ^^    ^^d  I  hope  that  no 
"^^rIt'ord  an  editorial  published  in  the  ^^— ^— ^  motion  will  be  made  immediately  to  table 

S^xington  Leader,  on  August  26,   1964,     pRQPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    THE     the  motion  to  recoiisider    because  I  do 

Hh  nays  a  deserved  tribute  to  our  late  -      —     koHovo  that  th^  mntt^r  .«;hould  be  more 

Si  league.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WK  Mat  Not  Remember  Kefauver  Btrr  We 
Benefit  From  His  Effort 

Estes  Kefauver,  the  gangling,  coonskin-cap- 
affectlng  Senator  from  Tennessee,  died  a 
little  over  a  year  ago. 

As  a  form  of  memorial  to  him,  a  book 
railed  "The  Real  Voice"  has  been  published, 
tPllinK  of  Kefauver's  fight  for  the  Senate  bill 
that  eventually  became  the  Drug  Amendment 
Act  of  1962. 

It  was  one  of  the  longest,  costliest  and 
fiercest  legislative  battles  in  recent  history. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  a 
statement  by  Woodrow  Wilson: 

"Things  get  very  lonely  in  Washington 
sometimes.  The  real  voice  of  the  great  peo- 
ple of  America  sometimes  sounds  faint  and 
distant  In  that  strange  city." 

Seldom  has  this  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  Investigations  of  the  pricing, 
manufacturing,  testing,  selling,  advertising, 
and  licensing  methods  of  the  drug  Industry 
and.  in  Kefauver's  words,  "the  ins  and  outs, 
the  ups  and  downs,  and  the  dirty  dealings" 
involved  in  getting  a  bill  through  Congress. 

The  significant  thing,  however,  is  not  that 
legislators  are  less  honest,  less  dedicated, 
more  self-seeking  than  ordinary  men;  they 
are  not.  It  Is  that  they  can  occasionally  rise 
above  the  enormous  pressures  that  beat  upon 
them  from  every  side  (there  are  10  lobbyists 
in  Washington  for  every  Congressman)  and 
actually  serve  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  end,  it  was  the  thalidomide  trag- 
edy—which the  United  States  escaped  be- 
cause of  the  stubbornness  of  Dr.  Frances  O. 
Kelsey  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
In  refusing  to  OK  the  drug — that  aroused 
"the  real  voice"  and  provided  the  impetus 
to  push  the  bill  into  law. 

History  does  repeat  itself.  It  had  taken 
another  drug  tragedy  in  1937,  in  which  107 
people  died,  to  Inspire  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act  in  1938.  Before  that,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  control  at  all  over  drug 
safety. 

Although  the  public  today  is  better  pro- 
tected against  experimental  drugs,  Kefauver 
failed  in  his  primary  aim — to  institute  free 
enterprise  measures  that  would  have  resulted 
in  lowered  drug  prices,  some  of  which  he  as- 
serted were  Inflated  1,000  percent  or  more 
above  cost.  It  was  the  sacrifice  that  had  to 
be  made  to  get  any  sort  of  bill  passed. 

The  drug  manufacturers'  explanation — 
then  and  now — for  their  prices  Is  that  profits 
must  be  sufficient  to  finance  necessary  re- 
search. An  executive  of  a  small  drug  com- 
pany testified  at  the  Kefauver  hearings,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  spends  almost  as 
much  as  the  drug  industry  on  such  research 
and  that  private  foundations,  universities, 
charitable  organizations  and  individuals 
contribute  more  to  drug  and  medical  re- 
search than  either  the  drug  industry  or  the 
Government. 

The  Salk  polio  vaccine,  for  Instance,  was 
paid  for  largely  by  public  donations  (though 
only  five  drug  companies  shared  the  profits 
of  Its  manufacture ) . 

Another  quotation  from  "The  Real  Voice" 
Is  a  statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  after 
the  final  rollcall  and  after  everyone — includ- 
ing many   who    had    opposed    the    bill    all 


CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  SUCCESSION  TO  PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, a  highly  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  passed 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  elaborate  joint  reso- 
lution concerning  the  Presidency  and  the 
possible  succession  of  the  Vice  President 
to  the  Presidency,  and  with  a  provision 
for  an  Acting  President,  which  would 
repeal  an  existing  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  majority  leader,  but 
as  one  who  is  eligible  under  the  rule  to 
make  a  motion  to  reconsider — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  in  order  during  the 
morning  hour — I  wish  to  give  notice  that 
when  I  can  obtain  the  floor  for  that  p 
pose  I  shall  make  a  motion  to  recon   ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
Senator  may  make  his  motion  atV^y 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  C 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  aM^not  in 
opposition  to  the  joint  resolution.  I  will 
support  it.  I  support  its  great  purposes; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  without  anyone 
being  at  fault,  there  was  no  prior  notice 
given  that  this  joint  resolution  would  be 
up  for  passage — at  least  none  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  was  present  yesterday  and  in 
my  office  all  afternoon  and  until  far  into 
the  night,  with  reference  to  other  official 
business. 

The  press  reports  that  the  measure 
passed  at  a  time  when  only  nine  Sena- 
tors were  present.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  correct.  The  record  does  show 
that  only  nine  Senators  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  subject.  The  record  does 
not  show  that  there  was  any  recorded 
quorum  call  prior  to  the  vote.  I  received 
no  notice  of  a  quorum  call. 

I  am  not  blamirig  anyone.  It  is  a  con- 
dition which  existed.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
template the  approval  of  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  only  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  present. 

Clearly  the  Constitution  requires,  and 
its  spirit  demands,  that  there  be  a  show- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  record  that  there 
was  at  least  a  quorum  present,  and  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  voted  for  the  proposal. 

Without  going  into  the  legal  aspects, 
I  refer  to  a  case  decided  in  1920  on  this 
question.  One  of  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Court,  as  found  in  253  U.S.  350,  386, 
had  this  to  say: 

The  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  which 
is  required  in  proposing  an  amendment  is 
a  vote  of  two-thlids  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent— assuming  the  presence  of  a  quorum — 
and  not  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
membership,  present  and  absent. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  this 
question  in  detail.    I  do  not  propose  to 


believe  that  the  matter  should  be  more 
closely  examined.  When  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  for  that  purpose,  I  shall  make 
a  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  making  his  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  now? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  first  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  him.  I  assume  there  will  not 
be  an  immediate  motion  to  table  until 
this  matter-has  been  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this  is 
the  first  knowledge  I  have  had  of  his  feel- 
ings on  the  maker.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  acted  ei/tirely  within  the  rules 
of  thisjaody^jiyit  there  had  been  a  quo- 
rum Q^itms  floor  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
^^j^jvery  Senator  present  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  constitutional  amendment. 
There  was  no  opposition  voiced  whatso- 
ever to  it. 

If  a  motion  is  made  to  reconsider  for 
the  purpose  of  reopening  this  question 
and  having  extended  debate,  I  shall  ob- 
ject. I  should  like  the  Senator  to  know 
that.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a  motion  to 
reconsider  to  vote  at  a  time  certain  to- 
day, but  letting  other  business  intervene, 
and  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  that  will 
be  fine,  but  under  no  other  circumstances 

today 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  I  have  already 
stated  that  no  one  is  to  blame,  and  that 
no  one  was  misled.  It  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  lack  of  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  desire  to 
postpone  the  matter  and  will  agree  to  a 
vote  at  any  time  convenient  to  the  lead- 
ership. However,  I  believe  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  further  debate; 
this  question  should  be  fully  presented 
and  discussed,  and  then  a  vote  should  be 
taken,  which  will  reflect  affirmatively 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  and  two-thirds 
of  the  quorum  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  will  give  it  a  better 
start. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  and  likewise 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
that  the  joint  resolution  was  the  subject 
of  long  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  many  witnesses  were  heard. 
But  the  witnesses  were  of  a  very  high 
order. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  reported 
to  the  full  committee.  The  full  commit- 
tee had  a  substantial  discussion  of  the 
matter.  If  I  remember  correctly — and  I 
was  present — there  was  no  dissenting 
voice  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
As  a  consequence,  it  was  reported  to  the 
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Senate  flo>r  In  that  fashion.  I  was  in 
and  out  iiost  of  the  time  on  various 
chores,  bu;  I  detected  no  opposition  to 
the  Joint  i  esolution.  That  probably  ac- 
counted fo  r  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
too  many  £  enators  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  STHNNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  S  ;nator  that  the  resolution  has 
great  meri ;.  I  want  to  support  it.  I  do 
not  know  (  f  any  Senator  who  is  opposed 
to  it.  Bu ,  I  make  the  point  that  we 
ought,  in  Edl  cases  on  a  constitutional 
amendmert,  to  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself.  Th;  record  should  show  that  a 
quorum  wi  s  present  and  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Sen  itors  present  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. Otherwise,  I  believe  it  would 
be  subject  to  attack.  And  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  has  jo  held,  if  this  case  is  correctly 
reported.  

Mr.  M\NSFrELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Se  lator  yield? 

Mr.  STl  NNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANTSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  grant. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— and  this  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cxmastance  — that  there  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  o  a  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
139at2:3(  this  afternoon. 

The  PR]  SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STI  NNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  riiht  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  the  time  that  is  proposed  would 
permit  a  li  ;tle  over  2  hours  within  which 
to  look  in  o  this  matter  and  get  ready. 

Mr.  ma;  ISFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STSNNIS.  Could  the  majority 
leader  mske  that  3:30?  That  would 
give  a  littl ;  more  time  to  read  the  cases 
and  make  a  comparison.  I  believe  there 
is  a  clear-cut  case  here  that  requires  a 
quorum  tc  be  present.  I  believe  that  it 
is  worth  V  hile  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  quonun  present  yesterday. 
There  wai  no  quorum  at  the  time  the 
joint  reso  ution  was  passed.  That  is 
true.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
we  compli(  d  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  we  acted  properly  in  pro- 
ceeding as  we  did.  But,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  change  the  time  to  3:30  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  snafus,  could  we  make  that 
tomorrow' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  quorum  is 
present  t»  lay. 

Mr.  CCOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat(  r  yield? 

Mr.  STI  2WIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoui;  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frjm  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
has  the  fl(K)r  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CCOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    MJ  NSFIKT.D.     I   yield. 

Mr.  CO  )PER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  w.th  interest  to  the  comments 
of  the  dis  inguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. "Vhile  I  do  not  see  any  viola- 
tion of  th(  I  rules  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tion taker  yesterday,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  f i  om  Mississippi  that  such  an 
important  subject  as  the  proposed  con- 


stitutional amendment  ought  to  have  the 
consideration  of  at  least  a  quorum  at  the 
time  the  vote  is  taken  on  it. 

Not  only  is  the  action  that  we  take 
upon  it  important,  but  the  House  also 
must  take  action.  Beyond  that,  we  must 
consider  the  weight  that  will  be  given  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  by  the  States, 
their  legislatures  and  peoples  in  the 
constitutional  process  of  confirmation. 
I  support  the  ^Senator  from  Mississippi 
in  asking  that  the  vote  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senators  would  not 
press  that  request.  We  are  having  a 
very  difficult  time  maintaining  a  quorum. 
We  have  a  quorum  at  present.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  that  fact. 
We  had  4  or  5  hours  of  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution  yesterday.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  opposition  whatsoever. 
I  believe  that  agreeing  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
there  be  a  roUcall  vote  at  3:30  would  be 
about  as  far  as  we  could  go  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  can  be  ready 
at  3:30.  But  there  may  be  other  Sen- 
ators who  could  not  be  ready.  If  the 
majority  leader  cannot  agree  to  putting 
the  vote  over  until  tomorrow,  does  he 
have  another  day  in  mind? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  only  today.  I 
believe  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
on  the  matter  of  reconsidering  the  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    At  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  4  o'clock.  But 
that  is  the  end. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  gone  from 
2:30  to  3:30,  to  4  o'clock.  This  is  the 
end. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  After  all,  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
was  present  for  5  hours  yesterday  lis- 
tening to  the  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  knows 
that  no  notice  was  given  that  there 
would  be  a  vote.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi understood  that  there  would  be 
no  vote — but  not  from  the  majority 
leader.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there;  4  o'clock  is  all  right  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LAYMEN'S  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
INC.,  CITATION  OF  MERIT  FOR 
1964  TO  NATHANIEL  LEVERONE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1964,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Leverone. 
founder  of  Automatic  Canteen  Co.  of 
America,  will  receive  a  citation  of  merit 
from  the  Laymen's  National  Committee, 
Inc.,  for  his  many  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  ci- 
tation will  be  issued  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  National  Bible  Week. 
It  is  so  richly  deserved  and  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  the  great  contributions 
which  Mr.  Leverone  has  made  to  this  ex- 
alted cause.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  citation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  dUtlon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjcmb 
as  follows:  "• 

Latmen's  National   CoMMrrTra,  Inc.   Cit 
TioN  OF  Merit,  1964*  '         " 

To  Nathaniel  Leverone,  on  behalf  of  what 
he  has  done  In  helping  to  further  the  ca^ 
of  religions  education  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  God's  words,  the  Laymen's  N^. 
tlonal  Conunlttee,  Inc.,  therefore  preaent* 
this  citation  of  merit,  not  only  in  gruUtudB 
for  his  unseinsh  work  for  this  committee  but 
for  a  lifelong  devotion  to  bringing  the  good 
ness  and  kindness  of  the  Almighty  to  a  world 
that   he  knew  could  only  survive  through 

Ben  H.  Wn.LiNGHAM, 
National  Chairman,  National  Bible  Week 


SIXTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  FEDERAL 
SPENDING,  DEBT  GROWTH,  Ak) 
SHARE  BY  EACH  AMERICAN,  1899- 
1964 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
stafE  has  compiled  a  record  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  deficits,  increased  spend- 
ing per  capita,  the  increased  annual  debt 
service,  and  related  matters.  The  data 
has  been  arranged  in  tabular  form  to 
show,  among  other  things,  the  political 
party  in  power,  the  population,  the  Fed- 
eral spending  in  miUions,  the  per  capita, 
the  Federal  debt,  the  debt  per  capita,  and 
the  change  in  the  U.S.  debt  status  from 
administration  to  administration  since 
1899.  This  is  truly  an  impressive  piece 
of  work  and  shows  what  has  happened 
to  us  in  the  fiscal  field. 

The  Government  has  had  surpluses 
over  expenditures  in  25  of  the  last  64 
years — 20  years  in  Republican  adminis- 
trations and  5  years  in  Democrat  admin- 
istrations. In  the  same  64  years  "defi- 
cits" were  produced  by  12  Republican 
and  27  Democrat  administrations — page 
81  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Document  of 
1964. 

My  compilation  of  debt  growth  shows 
how  very  slight  has  been  the  effort  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  national  debt  ob- 
ligation. We  have  had  19  separate  Presi- 
dential administrations  in  64  years,  in- 
cluding the  short  term  by  Coolidge  and 
another  by  President  Johnson.  Of  these 
19  administrations,  10  have  been  under 
Republican  Presidents  for  a  total  of  32 
years,  and  9  have  covered  32  years  under 
Democrat  Presidents.  What  has  each  of 
these  contributed  to  enlarging  or  lower- 
ing the  national  debt  and  per  capita  of 
that  debt?    Let  us  have  a  look : 

Additions  to  the  1899  national  debt  of 
$1,437  billion  have  been: 

By  10  Republican  administrations — 32 
years — $22,372  billion. 

By  9  Democrat  administrations — 32 
years — $287,929  billion. 

Of  the  19  administrations  serving  dur- 
ing the  64-year  span,  only  5  reduced  the 
national  debt,  and  these  5  were  all  Re- 
publican adminstrations. 

As  relates  to  administrations  affording 
increases  in  the  share  per  person  of  the 
national  debt: 

Seven  of  nine  Democrat  administra- 
tions in  32  years  added  $1,842. 

One  of  ten  Republican  administrations 
in  32  years  added  $9.24. 
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AS  relates  to  administrations  affording 
decreases  in  the  share  per  person  of  the 

^^r'of  Sne  Democrat   adm^tra- 
tioS-in   32   years— accomplished    de- 

'^^SS  T^  ^publican  admlnlstra-    basis. 
Hnni-in   32    years— accomplished    de- 
SSS  totaling  $142.97. 

^Tsummarize:  Sixty-four  years  ago 
thP  oer  capita  national  debt  was  $18.80. 
in  1964.  that  individual  share  in  the  debt 
hfts  reached  $1,641. 

Nineteen  Presidential  administrations 
have  served  through  those  years— 9 
Democrat,  10  Republican.         ^    ^    ,  , 

The  32  years  under  Democrat  adminis- 
trations saw  the  per  capita  debt  Increased 
by  $1,774.66. 

The  32  years  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations saw  the  per  capital  debt 
decreased  by  $133.73.         ,  ^    „„  .^ 

Let  no  one  say  that  all  of  the  32  Demo- 
crat administration  years  were  war  years. 
After  all,  even  the  Democrat  administra- 
tions have  had  peace  years  to  their 
credit. 

WARS   AND    DEBT 

Of  course,  wars  have  played  a  part  in 
occasioning  borrowing  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  last  64  years  we  have  had 
four  wars  to  fight— not  counting  our 
present  involvement  in  the  Far  East 
which  the  Johnson  Democrat  adminis- 
tration does  not  like  to  have  called  war, 
even  though  it  is  costing  many  Ameri- 
can lives. 

One  of  the  four,  the  war  with  Spain, 
was  fought  under  the  Republican  Mc- 
Kinley  administration.  Strangely,  It 
was  the  only  war  of  the  four  which  did 
not  call  for  any  ultimate  increase  in  the 
per  capita  debt  of  the  Nation. 

The  remaining  three  wars,  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  war  in  Korea- 


all  under  Democrat  administrations — 
piled  up  terrifying  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt  and  in  the  per  capita  shar- 
ing of  that  debt. 

One  can  luiderstand  why  the  cost  of 
war  cannot  be  met  on  a  pay-as-you-go 


But  what  hurts  is  the  evidence  at  hand 
demonstrating  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
want  to  pay  off  the  war  debt  in  the 
years  after  the  wars  are  won. 

Instead,  the  years  of  peace  following 
the  wars  find  us  annually  adding  to  the 
debt  by  spending  more  than  we  receive 
in  revenues. 

INVESTMENT    IN    GOVERNMENT    PHOPERTT 

There  are  those  who  attempt  to 
sweeten  my  thinking  about  this  growing 
debt  by  telling  me  first,  that  our  $311 
billion  debt  is  investment  in  Govern- 
ment-owned property  and  installations, 
and  second,  that  the  doubling  of  our 
gross  national  product  in  the  last  10  or 
12  years  offsets  the  degree  of  burden  in- 
volved in  the  national  debt. 

Now.  how  much  sense  does  that  make? 

Are  we  about  to  sell  these  Govern- 
ment-owned properties  and  installations 
and  pay  ofif  the  debt  with  the  financial 
return?  No.  And  it  is  still  the  taxpay- 
ers among  the  190  million  now  making 
up  our  population,  not  these  Govern- 
ment-owned properties,  who  are  paying 
interest  on  the  debt.  Instead  of  selling 
properties,  our  Government  more  often 
abandons  and  replaces  with  more  costly 
properties. 

GROSS    NATIONAL    PRODUCT    EASES    THE   DEBT 

This  stuff  about  the  relationship  of 
national  debt  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  nonsense.  What  has  the  steady 
increase  in  the  gross  national  product 
contributed  toward  paying  our  war  bills 


and  reducing  the  national  debt?  It 
ought  to  be  known  by  everyone  that 
though  the  gross  national  product  in- 
creases, so  does  the  national  debt  In- 
crease along  with  the  proportionate 
share  of  190  million  citizens  in  that  debt. 

INFLATION  HAS  EASED  DEBT  BTTBOEM 

Then  somebody  up  and  springs  the 
tale  that  Inflation  has  eased  the  burden 
of  national  debt  upon  everybody.  That 
is  when  I  burn  up. 

In  my  early  productive  years,  I  bought 
with  preinflation  dollars  enough  life  and 
retirement  insurance  to  make  certain 
that  my  wife  and  I,  or  she  alone  perhaps, 
could  have  comfort  and  security  in  oiu: 
lives  of  retirement.  Now,  with  inflation 
having  taken  its  bite  out  of  our  actual 
return  from  that  insurance,  we  are  left 
wondering  how  much  longer  we  can  af- 
ford to  live  without  falling  back  as 
dependents  upon  our  children  or  holding 
out  our  hand  for  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment handout  the  welfare-state  boys  are 
urging. 

Have  we  reached  now  that  day  when 
everyone  should  cease  worrying  about 
the  future  and  adopt  the  theory  that, 
come  what  may  to  each  and  all  of  us, 
the  Government  will  take  care  of  us? 

I  hope  one  will  get  from  my  compila- 
tion of  national  debt  facts,  what  I  have 
learned.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  had 
better  be  waking  up  to  what  Government 
borrowing  and  spending  is  doing  to  vis  of 
this  day  and  to  the  generations  which 
will  be  following  in  our  steps.  It  is  either 
wake  up  or  let  us  continue  charging  our 
spending  to  our  kids  and  their  kids. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rectord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


64  years  of  Federal  spending,  debt  growth,  and  share  by  each  American,  1899-1964 


Year  and  party 


At  close  of  war  with  Spain,  McKlnley  administration. 
At  close  of  McKinley  administration  in 


At  close  of  1st  T.  R.  Roosevelt  4-year  administration  In... 
At  close  of  2d  T.  R.  Roosevelt  4-year  administration  in... 

At  close  of  the  Taft  4-year  administration  in - 

At  close  of  1st  Wilson  administration  in 

At  close  of  World  War  I  and  2d  Wilson  administration  in. 

At  close  of  Harding  3-ycar  administration  in.. 

At  close  of  1  year  of  Coolidge  administration  in 

At  close  of  4  years  of  Coolidge  administration  in 

At  close  of  the  Hoover  administration  in 

At  close  of  1st  F.  D.  Roosevelt  administration  In 

At  close  of  2d  F .  D .  Roosevelt  administration  in..  _ 

At  close  of  3d  F.  D.  Roosevelt  administration  in. 

Atcloseof  1st  Truman  administration  In. 

At  close  of  2d  Truman  administration  In. 


At  close  of  1st  Elsenhower  administration,  and  finish  of  war  in 

Korea,  in. 
At  close  of  Eisenhower  2d  administration  in 


At  close  of  3- year  Kermedy  administration  In 

At  close  of  1st  year  of  Johnson  administration,  estimated,  in. 


1890, 
1900, 

1904, 

1908, 

1912, 

1916, 

1920, 

1923, 

1924, 

1928, 

1932, 

1936, 

1940, 

1944, 

1948, 

1952, 

1956, 

1960, 

1963, 

1964, 


Republican -- 
Republican.. 

Republican  . 

Republican- - 

Republican.. 

Democratic- - 

Democratic.. 

Republican.. 

Republican.. 

Republican.. 

Republican. 

Democratic . 

Democratic. 

Democratic. 

Democratic. 

Democrttic. 

Republican - 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

Democratic. 


Popula- 
tion 


Federal 
spending 
in  1  year 


^fiUiovf 
75 


82 
88 
95 
101 
106 
111 
114 
120 
125 
128 
131 
139 
146 
156 
168 
179 
187 
190 


Per  capita 

Federal 

spending 


Federal 
debt 


MiUioni 

""""$521" 

584 

659 

690 

713 

6, 357 

3,137 

2.890 

2,933 

4,659 

8,422 

9.055 

94,986 

32, 9.'>5 

65,303 

66,224 

76,539 

92,642 

9»,405 


$6.86 

7.12 

7.49 

7.26 

7.06 

59.99 

28.26 

25.35 

24.44 

38.00 

66.00 

69.00 

083.00 

226.00 

418.00 

394.00 

428.00 

495.00 

617.00 


Per  capita 

Federal 

debt 


Change  in  status  of 
Federal  debt 


MilUom 

$1,437 

1,263 

1,136 

1,178 

1,194 

1,225 

24,299 

22, 350 

21,251 

17,604 

19,487 

33,779 

42,968 

201,003 

252,  292 

259. 105 

272,  751 

286,331 

305,860 

311,800 


$18.80 
16.62 

14.00 

13.40 

12.57 

12.13 

229.15 

201.35 

186.40 

146.66 

155.90 

263.90 

328.00 

1, 446. 00 

1,728.00 

1,661.00 

1, 623.  52 

1,600.00 

1,635.30 

1,641.00 


Debt    down    $174,000,000;  per 

capita  down  $2.48. 
Debt    down   $127,000,000;    per 

capita  down  $2.62. 
Debt  up  $42,000,000;  per  capita 

down  $0.60. 
Debt  up  $16,000,000;  per  capita 

down  $0.83. 
Debt  up  $31,000,000;  per  cap- 
ita down  $0.44. 
Debt    up    $23,000,000,000;    per 

capita  up  $217. 
Debt  down  $1,900,000,000;  per 

capita  down  $27.80. 
Debt  down  $1,100,000,000;  per 

capita  down  $15. 
Debt  dow-n  $3,600,000,000;  per 

capita  down  $39.74. 
Debt    up    $1,900,000,000;    per 

capita  up  $9.24. 
Debt    up    $14,300,000,000;    per 

capita  up  $108. 
Debt    up    $9,100,000,000;    per 

capita  up  $64. 
Debt   up  $158,000,000,000;   per 

capita  up  $1,118. 
Debt    up    $51,200,000,000;    p«r 

capita  up  $282. 
Debt    up    $6,800,000,000;    per 

capita  down  $67. 
Debt    up    $13,600,000,000;    per 

capita  down  $37.48. 
Debt    up    $13,500,000,000;    per 

capita  down  $23.52. 
Debt    up    $19,500,000,000;    per 

capita  up  $35.30. 
Debt    up    $6,000,000,000;    per 

capita  up  $5.70. 


Data  sources:  Census  and  Doc.  20402,  "The  Budget  in  Brief,"  of  Jan.  24, 1964. 
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majority 
Mr. 


PROPOSE  3  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
C?ONSTl  rUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  £U<XJESSION  TO  PRESI- 
DENCY AND  VICE  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  MA<fSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  the  ]  Record  clear,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  th  it  the  Senate  reconsider  Sen- 
ate Joint  P  esolution  139. 

The  PR]  SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ord  >red. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanliaous  consent  that  there  be  a 
yea-and-n  ly  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 131 1  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving thfe  right  to  object,  how  much 
time  for  debate  does  the  distinguished 
lader  have  in  mind? 
rSFIELD.  It  was  understood 
that  there  (vould  be  a  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure at  4  o'clock.  So  far  as  debate  Is 
concerned.  I  assume  that  Senators  would 
have  to  de  bate  the  measure  before  the 
vote  and  <  uring  discussion  of  pending 
legislation. 

There  wi  tre  5  hours  of  debate  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  agree  to  the  unani- 
mous-consint  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  £  enator  will  reconsider  before 
the  matter  goes  too  far.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  w  3uld  have  been  opposed  to  a 
tabling  mo  ion. 

Mr.  snWNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  o  vote  implies  that  the  meas- 
ure  will  be  leard. 

Mr.  MAJ  SPIELD.  I  said  specifically 
that  it  woi  Id  be  for  that  purpose  only 
that  the  question  was  raised,  and  not  by 
me,  in  th(  beginning.  There  will  be 
time  availa  >le  for  debate  on  the  measure. 
How  much  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
would  like  xy  take  up  some  other  busi- 
ness as  wel  . 

Mr.  S-HNNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  desire  a  great 
amount  of  time.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is  interested  in 
the  questioi  i.  It  would  take  me  approx- 
imately 30  :  ninutes  to  present  my  state- 
ment. I  sh  3uld  like  30  minutes  for  those 
who  are  in  Javor  of  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  MAI^SPIELD.  We  shall  be  most 
reasonable. 

Mr.  STEljNIS.    I  agree  to  the  request. 

The  pre:  5IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  t)  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  AND  PUB- 
LIC BU:  LDINGS  APPROVED  BY 
THE  CcJmMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McNAmaRA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  he  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested partie  s  may  be  advised  of  various 
projects  api  roved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worl  s,  I  submit  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Coitgre:  signal  Recor]).  Information 
on  this  mat  er. 


September  29 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report        There  being  no  objection,  the  arti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in' the  ^^^^ 
as  follows:  as  follows:  "*cott, 

Several  CoMMtrNiriES  Mat  Benefit-  Oola 
Sioux  Pikst  To  Pbepake  fob  Econqioc^ 

PORTUNITT    Am 


Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic   Works   on    Sept.   28,   1964,   under   the 
Watershed  Protection   and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law   566,   83d   Cong.,  as 
;  amended 

Estimated 
Federal  cost 

Montpeller  Creek,  Idaho $1,455,525 

Sutherlin  Creek,  Oreg 645,555 


^'^e  Plne^Rldge_Oglala  Sioux  art 


Total 2,  101,  080 

Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  Sept.  28,  1964,  under  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959,  Public  Laic  249, 
86th  Cong. 

Estimated 
Federal  cost 

GSA  Facility,  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Stockton,  Calif,  (altera- 
tion)   $2,500,000 

Federal    Motor    Vehicle    Facility, 

Houston,  Tex.   (construction).         891,000 

Veterans  Administration  Re- 
gional Office,  Waco.  Tex. 
(leased  office  building)  annual 
lease  charge  (10-year  firm 
lease) 


134, 810     head 


PlERRE.- 

the  first  Indians  In  South  Dakota  to  bwin" 
program  to  get  Federal  funds  under  theOoT* 
ernment's  Economic  Opportimlty  Act 

Dr.  Robert  Russell  of  the  Arizona  state 
University  told  an  Information  meeting  on 
the  act  here  that  the  Economic  Opportunitr 
Act  could  be  a  great  help  to  the  IndiM 
people. 

A  list  of  16  Indian  tribes  across  the  Na- 
tion Initially  prepared  to  get  reactions  of  the 
tribal  leaders  and  the  Indian  people  toward 
the  act  has  been  extremely  successful,  he 
said.  Russell  added  that  there  was  some 
doubt  that  the  tribes  would  be  able  or  want 
to  take  part  In  the  program,  but  all  16  of 
the  original  16  have  begun  programs  to  get 
funds  under  the  act. 

OTHERS    BENEFIT 

The  act,  which  Is  part  of  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty,  would  also  make  funds 
available  for  the  migrant  worker,  small  busi- 
nessman,  farmer,   and   unemployed  family 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM  GETS 
UNDERWAY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
speed  with  which  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  are  being  launched,  and 
the  speed  with  which  Indian  people  gen- 
erally and  Indian  tribes  in  South  Dakota 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  programs 
it  offers,  are  very  gratifying  to  me  and 
should  be  to  all  of  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  supported  the  President's 
antipoverty  bill. 

A  meeting  to  explain  the  program  was 
held  in  South  Dakota  last  week.  It  was 
well  attended.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
of  Indians  had  already  started  develop- 
ment of  a  community  project.  Members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  university  had 
also  made  a  proposal  for  forestry  work 
around  the  reservoir  lakes  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  which  is  being  developed. 
And  plans  are  underway  for  2  work-study 
camps  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest. 
The  response  in  South  Dakota  has 
thus  been  excellent,  and  the  program 
assuredly  is  going  to  give  our  State — par- 
ticularly young  people  in  need  of  em- 
ployment to  continue  their  educational 
work — greatly  needed  assistance. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  similar  re- 
sponse is  being  met  generally.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Russell,  of  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, told  the  South  Dakota  meeting  last 
week  that  inquiries  to  16  Indian  tribes 
about  their  interest  in  community  proj- 
ects revealed  that  all  16  are  starting 
development  of  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  September  24  issue  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus  Leader  reporting  on  the 
poverty  program  conference  in  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  last  week  indicating  the  con- 
structive response  the  program  is  re- 
ceiving. 


Programs  designed  to  give  poverty  stricken 
people  the  money  by  which  to  take  them- 
selves out  of  the  poverty  classification  Is  the 
single  most  Important  purpose  of  the  act, 
William  Finale,  deputy  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  the  Community  Services  Bureau  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said. 

Finale  said  the  migrant  worker  could  im- 
prove his  living  conditions,  the  small  busi- 
nessman  his  management  practices,  the 
farmers  their  method  of  operations  and  the 
unemployed  could  begin  to  find  jobs.  The 
act  is  also  aimed  directly  at  the  youth  of  the 
Nation,  Finale  said,  through  programs  in  the 
community  and  work  camps  which  would 
be  established  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  provision  would  make  Federal  fxmda 
available  to  communities  wishing  to  take 
care  of  the  dropouts  or  those  students  in 
danger  of  dropping  out  of  school. 

STUDENT    JOBS 

The  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
nonprofit  organizations  In  the  community 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  students  In  school 
Jobs  within  the  school  itself.  In  addition  to 
giving  work  and  improving  skills  of  those 
who  already  have  dropped  out  of  school. 

Finale  said  students  would  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  school  as  teachers'  aids  and  other 
positions  up  to  15  hours  per  week.  College 
students,  if  the  local  school  officials  felt 
money  was  the  factor  in  the  student  having 
to  leave  school,  could  receive  Jobs  by  which 
they  could  earn  and  continue  to  learn, 
Finale  added. 

He  said,  however,  in  no  case  could  the 
students  take  Jobs  that  would  eliminate  a 
position  held  by  a  wage  earner.  The  students 
who  have  quit  school  could  work  in  a  com- 
munity in  a  number  of  Jobs  ranging  from 
park  workers  to  tissistants  In  a  variety  of 
positions  within  the  community. 

Several  South  Dakota  communities  might 
take  part  in  programs  under  the  Federal 
Government's  antipoverty  program  before 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Finale 
said. 

The  act  would  provide  in  part,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  work  camps  which  would  give 
young  persons  the  opportunity  to  receive 
basic  educational  and  vocational  courses 
while  working  on  public  works  projects. 

Martin  N.  B.  Holm,  Aberdeen,  area  direc- 
tor of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  told 
some  200  persons  at  the  meeting  that  local 
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.     <«  thp  sinele  most  Important  factor 
E^^ttmg  a  wo fk' camp   established   In   a 

^^"^T^^lk  a  community  must  first  express 
^°  .^r  a  camp  and  make  an  application 
*  '^f^^pederal  Government  for  funds  to  es- 
J^hmh  such  a  facility.  The  Federal  Gov- 
!^S?ent  could  provide  up  to  90  percent  of 
^Tmoney  under  the  act. 
"^CaSprwould  serve  at  least  100  students 
JS  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  but  not  more 
I^^  9nn  and  would  be  manned  by  a  staff 
% 'persons,  work  portion  of  the  camp 
.;iH  he  handled  by  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
Sure  Departments  With  the  educational 
Son  to  be  run  in  connection  with  local 
Alleges  and  universities. 

AIMED    AT    DROPOUTS 

"The  program  Is  aimed  at  students  who  are 
in  school  but  in  danger  of  dropping  out.  In 
aridition  to  those  students  who  already  have 
feft  school,"  Holm  said.  "Students  would  be 
enrolled  in  the  camps  for  1  year,  with  a 
limit  of  2  years,  but  would  not  necessarily  be 
forced  to  stay  the  whole  year,"  he  said. 

Finale  said,  "the  only  restrictions  placed 
on  a  community  seeking  a  camp  Is  that 
there  must  be  a  need,  there  must  be  no  op- 
position to  the  camp  and  the  Governor  must 
approve  the  site." 

He  said,  "the  group  is  interested  in  explor- 
ing several  sites  in  South  Dakota  for  possible 
lob  camps."  Several  officials  at  South  Dakota 
State  University  have  expressed  the  need  for 
such  a  camp  along  the  Missouri  River. 

NO  SCHOOL  SUBSTITUTE 

Finale  said,  "the  camps  are  not  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  school.  The  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  reach  the  dropouts  or  potential 
dropouts."  He  added,  "That  the  program  is  a 
project  that  deals  with  people  and  helps 
them  help  themselves." 

He  said,  "the  Federal  Government  has  no 
intention  of  taking  the  program  over  but  is 
simply  assisting  local  interests  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  programs." 

Finale  said,  "the  main  purpose  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  is  to  seek  out  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  do  away  with  them. 
It  would  also  seek  to  raise  the  level  of  all 
areas  of  unemployment  and  economic  de- 
pression." 

Holm  said  "We  do  not  have  all  of  the 
answers  as  yet,  but  we  do  need  to  start  talk- 
ing about  the  act." 


ENDORSEMENT    OF    SENATOR 
PROXMIRE  FOR  REELECTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  responsible  inde- 
pendent Republican  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Beloit  Daily 
News,  has  endorsed  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  reelection 
to  the  Senate. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Senator  Proxmire  know  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  energetic,  courageous,  and 
conscientious  Members  in  the  Senate. 
We  know  him  to  be  a  good  ally  in  dififl- 
cult  fights.    He  wears  no  man's  collar. 

It  is,  therefore,  heartening  to  find  that 
these  qualities  by  which  we  know  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  have  been  recognized  by 
one  of  the  most  important  and  respon- 
sible newspapers  in  his  State.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  read  the  edito- 
rial by  the  Beloit  Daily  News  endorsing 
him  for  reelection,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  DaUy  News,  Sept.  22, 
1964] 
We  Endorse  Peoxmire 
The  Daily  News  today  announces  Its  sup- 
port and   endorsement  of  Senator  William 
Proxmike  in  his  bid  for  reelection  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.    If  this  comes  as  a  shock  to  readers 
and  friends  of  the  Dally  News,  the  simple  and 
direct   explanation  Is  that  the  Daily  News 
management  believes  Senator  Proxmire  has 
done  a  good  Job,  is  the  best  man  in  the  field, 
and  deserves  to  be  returned  to  Washington. 

This  newspaper,  which  traces  its  parentage 
125  years  In  the  Beloit  community,  tradi- 
tionally has  been  Independent  Republican. 
It  supported  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  bid  for 
the  Presidency  during  the  Infancy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  It  has  endorsed  and  assisted 
in  the  election  of  numerous  Republicans  over 
the  span  of  years,  but  this  does  not  obligate 
the  Daily  News  to  limit  its  support  only  to 
Republican  candidates  ad  Infinitum. 

As  publisher  of  an  independent  newspaper, 
the  management  of  the  Dally  News  feels  it 
has  an  obligation  to  itself  and  its  reading 
public  to  examine  the  records  and  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates,  and  to  support  the  one 
best  in  its  Judgment  regardless  of  party  label. 
This  It  has  done,  and  endorses  Senator 
Proxmire. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  been  budget  and 
economy  minded,  opposing  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration on  numerous  occasions  when 
spending  seemed  excessive  or  unnecessary. 
He  understands  the  problems  of  the  farmer, 
and  his  grasp  of  the  perplexities  facing  both 
labor  and  management  are  appreciated.  He 
is  working  to  reduce  unemployment  through 
retraining  and  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  he  knows  the  benefits  of  putting 
Government  business  in  the  plants  of  his 
home  State.  Here  in  Beloit  he  has  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  procurement  of  work 
for  community  small  businesses. 

There  are  those  who  charge  that  "Bill 
Proxmire  never  stops  campaigning."  If  this 
means  that  Bill  Proxmire  gets  back  home 
and  around  among  his  constituents  often,  we 
like  that.  If  it  means  Bill  Proxmire  will  an- 
swer a  letter  and  try  to  do  something  about 
the  questions  in  the  letter,  we  like  that.  And 
If  this  means  Bill  Proxmire  admits  his  mis- 
takes when  he  hires  one,  tells  the  people 
what  he  is  thinking  and  doing,  we  like  that, 
too. 

With  this  announcement  the  Daily  News 
does  not  close  its  columns  to  Candidate  Wil- 
bur Renk  or  anyone  else  who  seeks  political 
office.  The  news  columns  are  open  to  all 
comers,  but  the  management's  editorial  pol- 
icy support  is  behind  Bill  Proxmire.  He  Isn't 
perfect,  but  he's  done  his  Job.  And  we  think 
he  deserves  a  chance  to  keep  doing  it. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some  vital 
facts  about  Czechoslovakia. 

On  October  3,  this  year,  Americans  of 
Czeck  and  Slovak  descent  will  commemo- 
rate the  46th  anniversary  of  the  birEh^f 
free  Czechoslovakia  and  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Slovak  national  uprising\^ 
Throughout  a  difficult  history,  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  peoples  have,  with  little  arm- 
ament but  the  strength  of  their  convic- 
tions, defended  freedom  against  aggress- 
ing tyrannies  of  the  right  and  the  left. 
If  we  learn  from  history,  we  learn  from 
Czechoslovak  history  that  the  price  of 


freedom  Is  very  great,  and  that,  in  the 
final  accounting,  moral  fortitude  may 
make  up  the  balance. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  recently  falsely 
claimed  that  the  Slovak  national  uprising 
against  the  invading  German  Army  in 
1944  was  a  Communist  action.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  let  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia know  that  we  do  not  accept  that 
assertion.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
never  came  to  the  aid  of  the  resisting 
fighters,  as  had  been  promised;  and  the 
Slovaks  went  to  a  grim  and  gradual  de- 
feat, much  as  did  the  heroes  of  the  War- 
saw uprising. 

That  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  helped 
by  the  Slovak  uprising  is  beyond  doubt. 
Indeed,  we  note  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  Slovak  fighters  as  an 
Allied  "combat  force  operating  against 
Grermany." 

On  this  dual  anniversary  I  recall  our 
gratitude  and  our  respect  for  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Czechoslovakia  who,  over 
many  years,  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  right  to  direct  their  nation  ac- 
cording to  their  own  cherished  ideals  and 
traditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Slovak 
National  Uprising 

Khrushchev  recently  visited  B&nska  Bys- 
trica, Slovakia,  headquarters  of  the  Slovak 
insurgents  in  1944,  to  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Slovak  national  uprising 
and  to  claim^itjis  a  heroic  Communist  act, 
thereby  falsifying  history,  he  also  made  cruel 
fun  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United 
States  and  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive people.  Therefore,  It  becomes  necessary 
to  speak  out  clearly  to  unmask  the  Commu- 
nist hoax:  The  Slovak  national  uprising  was 
a  great  patriotic  protest  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, despite  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  pervert  it  and  to  seize  control. 

To  disprove  the  Conmiunist  He  and  to 
honor  those  who  gave  their  life  in  our  com- 
mon cause,  Slovak  and  Czech  Americans  will 
commemorate  the  anniversary  on  October  3, 
In  the  Morton  West  High  School  auditorium, 
Berwyn,  Chicago,  111. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
has  already  sent  a  message  for  this  occasion, 
which  reads  in  part:  "During  World  War  II, 
the  resistance  of  local  populations  to  the 
Nazi  armies  contributed  importantly  to  the 
eventual  victory  of  the  Allied  forces.  The 
1944  uprising  in  Slovakia  was  a  particularly 
notable  example  of  the  refusal  of  a  brave 
people  to  yield  the  enemy  an  easy  victory. 
Regular  and  irregular  Czechoslovak  forces 
held  out  for  many  months  against  over- 
whelming odds.  The  uprising  was  a  heroic 
though  sad  time  for  the  Czechoslovak  people 
and  for  the  Allied  cause." 


a  few  facts  ABOirr  the  slovak  national 

TJPRISINO 

.  On  August  29,  1944,  the  German  Army 
entered  Slovakia,  a  vassal  state  of  the  Third 
Reich,  in  order  to  occupy  and  transform  It 
Into  a  bastion  against  the  Allies.  The  Slovak 
people,  traditionally  pro-Western,  democrat- 
ic, and  faithful  to  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic, took  up  arms  against  the  German  ag- 
gressors, placing  themselves  unequivocally  on 
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Allies.    For  2  months  of  regu- 

up  to  70,000  men  of  the  Slovak 

2,000  members  of  partisan  units 

successfully  several  well-equipped 

divisions   which    otherwise    would 

against  Allied  armed  forces; 

6  months  Irregular  partisan-type 

■  Nazi  transportation  to  the 

c  therwlse  harassed  the  enemy. 

declaration  of  September  7,   1944, 

recognized  the  Insur- 

Slovakla  as  an  allied  "combat 

against  Germany."  On  Octo- 

Presldent    Franklin    Delano 

his    message    to   Dr.   Eduard 

exiled   President   of   Czechoslo- 

pralsed  the  contribution  of  the 
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3  we  shall  also  celebrate  the 

of  the  birth  of  free  Czecho- 

.918,  to  declare  thereby  our  faith 

future  for  the  oppressed  people. 

we — the  free — shall  rededlcate 


Steve   PapAnek, 
CTioirmfen,    Commemorative    Committee 
Slovak  National  Uprising. 

Vlasta  Vhaz. 
Czechoslovak  National  Coun- 
'  America. 


WHLCH  WAY,  SALMON? 

Mr.  BAR  PLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  finer  food  fish  in  the  world  than 
Pacific  salr  ion.  The  fishing  and  packing 
of  salmon  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
Alaska's  e<onomy  for  many  years.  As 
might  be  ey  pected,  there  are  yearly  varia- 
tions in  th( :  nimiber  of  cases  packed ;  but 
the  sad  tn  ith  Is  that  the  total  in  these 
latter  year !,  whatever  it  may  be,  repre- 
sents a  tumendous  decline  from  the 
catches  of  lO  and  40  years  ago. 

Are  sain  on  runs  to  continue  to  de- 
cline? Wil  man  permit  sufficient  escape- 
ment in  he  thousands  of  spawning 
streams  to  permit  the  species  to  survive? 
These  and  <  >ther  questions  are  considered 
by  Dr.  Wil]  lam  P.  Royce,  director  of  the 
Fisheries  E  esearch  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vashington  College  of  Fish- 
eries. Ha;)plly,  we  discover  that  Dr. 
Royce,  a  nited  biologist,  takes  an  opti- 
mistic vle^  of  the  future.  His  projec- 
tions of  wh  at  can  be  done  appear  in  the 


September 
erman,  as 


1964  issue  of  the  Pacific  Fish- 
sondensed  from  a  speech  he 


made  not  long  since  in  Alaska.  Because 
of  the  general  interest  in  this  subject,  I 
take  pleasure  now  in  asking  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  as  part 
of  the  Record,  following  by  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBOSPECTS    for    AUISKA    SALMON:     LET    Me    BE 

AN  Optimist 
(By  Wm.  F.  Royce) 

Alaska  has  most  of  North  America's  salmon 
resoiu-ce.  and  most  of  the  salmon  problems. 

Alaska  now  produces  about  3  times  as 
much  salmon  as  British  Columbia,  and  about 
5  times  as  much  salmon  as  the  other  Pacific 
coast  States.  Yet  Alaska  now  produces  only 
about  half  as  much  salmon  as  in  the  1920 
and  1930  decades.  Almost  all  of  the  runs 
have  declined  in  production  and  one  of  the 
major  rims — southeast  Alaska  pink  salmon — 
has  declined  to  only  one-fifth  of  its  former 
sustained  production  level. 

Many  Alaskans  are  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  salmon,  and  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  protecting  the  reeource  from  for- 
eign fishermen.  George  Rogers,  in  his  book 
about  the  future  of  Alaska  did  not  even  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  expanding  salmon 
production. 

Let  me  be  an  optimist. 

I  believe  the  United  States  will  be  success- 
ful in  protecting  salmon  of  Ala.'^ka  origin 
from  foreign  fishermen;  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  technically  possible  and  economically 
practical  to  double  the  production  of  Alaska 
salmon.  I  believe  It  is  within  our  means 
to  restore  Alaska  salmon  production  at  least 
to  the  sustained  level  of  30  years  ago.  After 
all,  there  have  been  no  significant  physical 
changes  in  Alaska  salmon  streams  and  lakes. 

1.  What  does  doubling  production  mean? 
Doubling  Alaska  salmon  production  means 
an  additional  3  million  cases  of  salmon  worth 
about  $75  million,  a  major  addition  to  the 
product  of  Alaska,  a  substantial  source  of 
income  and  a  broadened  base  for  taxes.  In 
another  sense,  it  means  catching  approxi- 
mately 50  million  more  adult  salmon,  and 
allowing  about  20  million  more  adult  salmon 
to  spawn. 

2.  How  can  production  be  doubled?  This 
can  be  stated  very  simply,  but  it  is  enor- 
mously difficult  In  the  practice.  It  is  merely 
this:  that  we  must  regulate  the  runs  pre- 
cisely. We  must  protect  the  weak  runs  and 
harvest  the  surplus  from  the  b!g  ones.  Some 
weak  runs  require  total  protection  while  the 
big  runs  can  be  harvested  at  a  rate  of  85  to 
90  percent.  A  uniform  catch  rate  such  as 
the  50  percent  rate  formerly  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  recognized  as 
nonsense. 

3.  Aren't  Alaska  salmon  runs  being  regu- 
lated precisely?  The  answer  to  this  question 
Is  a  fiat  "No,"  despite  the  efforts  of  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  able  men  in  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game. 

For  example,  in  1963  in  Bristol  Bay  the 
overall  run  was  miserably  poor  because  the 
big  Kvlchak  run  was  at  the  bottom  of  Its 
cycle.  This  Kvichak  run  is  the  most  Im- 
portant In  North  America,  and  in  its  good 
years  can  produce  $50  million  worth  of 
canned  salmon. 

The  recent  escapements  have  varied  from 
250,000  to  15  million.  Our  best  estimate  is 
that  the  peak  escapement  should  be  6  mil- 
lion, with  intervening  escapements  of  about 
2  million  to  4  million  to  make  full  use  of  the 
rearing  capacity  of  the  lakes.  Only  three 
out  of  nine  recent  Kvichak  escapements  have 
been  in  this  ideal  range;  the  balance  either 
wastefully  large  or  too  small.  We  are  finding 
that  too  large  escapements  are  especially 
wasteful.  More  of  the  adults  die  before 
spawning  or  dig  out  each  others'  spawn.  If 
the  eggs  hatch,  the  overabundant  young  will 
grow  more  slowly  and  die  in  greater  numbers 
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In  the  lakes.  The  smaller,  less  vlaom». 
young  which  do  go  to  sea  have  less  dJIn* 
of  surviving,  and  tend  to  return  as  aduhT' 
year  later  than  they  would  if  they  had  &t 
opF>ortunlty  of  being  well  reared.        ^^ 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  Icy  Strait  am.  «♦ 
southeast  Alaska  In  1963  there  was  a  at^ 
record  catch  of  Pink  sahnon,  but  no^I 
knows  how  many  Pink  salmon  entered  Icr 
Strait,  or  the  number  of  each  race  which  «u 
present.  We  had  no  forecast  of  this  big  rm 
We  do  not  know  why  It  happened.  ThL  r^ 
was  a  fortunate  accident — not  a  planned  nrS 
duction.    It  probably  went  under-harvested. 

It  is  an  unfortvmate  fact  that  no  ^ 
knows  the  size  of  any  significant  retuminB 
Pink  salmon  runs  to  Alaska.  Of  coursewl 
know  the  catch,  but  it  Is  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate this  catch  with  specific  numbers  of  fljh 
spawning  In  specific  streams.  Nor  does  any. 
one  know  the  size  of  the  Chiam  salmon  ruia 
Obviously,  the  regulation  of  these  runs  la 
largely  guesswork. 

4.  Why  is  regulation  so  difficult? 

First,  there  are  several  thoiisand  separate 
spawning  populations  or  races  of  salmon  in 
Alaska.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  difficulty 
These  populations  are  not  Interchangeable 
The  units  must  be  regulated  separately. 

Second,  the  natural  variation  in  siu'vlval 
produces  runs  which  may  vary  100  times  in 
their  size.  Some  runs  must  be  given  almost 
total  protection  from  fishing,  others  may  be 
caught  at  a  rate  of  80  to  90  percent.  The 
pattern  of  uniform  control  which  Alaska  in- 
herited from  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
sulted in  the  decimation  of  many  races  of 
salmon  and  Alaska's  present  system  of  regu- 
lation still  permits  serious  overfishing  of 
weak  runs,  while  underfishing  strong  ones. 

Third,  the  critical  decisions  about  how 
much  fishing  to  allow  must  be  made  before 
the  catch  is  made  and  sometimes  weeks  be- 
fore the  escapement  is  obtained.  Everyone 
has  20/20  hindsight  about  what  should  have 
been  done,  but  the  evidence  on  which  the 
decisions  must  be  based  is  always  scanty,  or 
worse.  Resource  managers  frequently  have 
no  choice  except  to  make  decisions  about 
opening  or  closing  a  fishing  area  or  a  fishing 
period  on  the  basis  of  observations  of  a  few 
Jumpers  seen  from  an  airplane  and  on  the 
basis  of  fragmentary  catch  reports. 

Such  decisions  frequently  involve  the  har- 
vest of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  salmon  In 
a  few  days.  This  Is  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  a  million  dollar  decision  made  by  a 
banker,  who  complete^elaborate  studies  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  decision.  This  is  no  criti- 
cism of  present  management.  Able,  pro- 
fessional, men  do  the  best  possible  Job  with 
the  means  they  have. 

5.  Why  not  hatcheries  or  fish  farms? 
Proposals  have   been  made  from  time  to 

time  to  put  in  hatcheries,  to  start  fish  farms, 
to  fertilize  lakes  or  to  construct  flshways. 
All  of  these  methods  together  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  the  70  million  Alaska  salmon 
needed  to  restore  production  to  its  previous 
level.  None  of  them  can  be  used  effectively 
without  precise  regulation  of  the  fishing. 
All  of  the  40-odd  salmon  hatcheries  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  which  cost  about  $3  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate,  now  produce  only 
about  1  million  adult  salmon,  and  these  are 
Silvers  or  Chlnooks.  There  has  been  no 
successful  experience  in  artificially  raising 
large  numbers  of  Pinks,  Reds,  or  Chums. 
Some  techniques  in  certain  special  situations 
will  deserve  serious  consideration,  but  they 
should  be  evaluated  critically.  Money  should 
never  be  diverted  from  the  main  task  of 
regulating  the  fishery  unless  there  is  an  ex- 
ceptional economic  justification. 

6.  What  Is  needed  to  Impove  regulation? 
The  salmon  runs  to  any  area  require  that 
we  know  the  following  things  about  them: 

(a)  What  are  the  races,  and  how  can  we 
recognize  them  before  they  reach  their 
streams?  Sometimes  this  can  be  done  by 
place  at  the  time  of  their  migration,  some- 
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-  It  can  be  done  by  theh-  scales  or  by  the 
**"*f  t^fiS  or  by  other  means.  We  need 
f'vno^thTraces  to  define  them,  and  to 
*"  ♦hpm  in  their  migration. 
^°?M  We^eS  accuratfstatlstlcs  on  catch 
H  LaSement  by  races  and  by  age  groups 
^7S.  and  we  now  obtain  little  except 

**!*^^wiS  all  big  runs  that  fluctuate 
JrtS  we  need  forecasts  which  wUl  allow 
?^  rSource  managers  to  protect  them,  or 
the  industry  to  harvest  them. 

/hV^Wc  need  to  know  with  assurance  how 

„„  enawners  are  actually  required  to  use 
[Sl7£^vauable  streams  and  l^es.  and 
bow  tills  may  vary  between  years  of  a  cycle. 

7.\  We  need  to  know  how  to  control  the 
fishing  gear  and  the  fishing  time  In  order 
S  get  the  required  spawners  to  spawning 
erounds;  no  more  and  no  less. 

The  control  of  the  fishing  Is  perhaps  the 
most  dlfBcult  of  all  the  requh-ements  because 
S  the  free  movements  of  the  fishing  fieet 
and  free  entry  into  the  fishery.  The  matter 
z:  entry  Into  the  fishery  must  be  solved  In 
order  to  solve  the  conservation  problem. 

The  Alaska  Book  of  Regulations  concern- 
IM  commercial  fishing  contains  some  120 
Mies  and  ahnost  all  of  them  are  devoted 
toregulations  which  have  little  to  do  with 
conservation  in  the  sense  of  producing  the 
maximum  sustainable  yield.  These  regula- 
tions force  fishermen  to  be  inefficient  In  order 
to  divide  the  catch  among  all  who  want  to 
fish  They  control  the  size  of  boats,  the  size 
of  nets,  the  size  of  mesh,  the  place  and  the 
time  of  fishing.  The  real  conservation  regu- 
lations are  the  field  announcements  which 
control  the  actual  time  and  place  of  fishing, 
and  hcBce  the  actual  escapement,  race  by 
race. 

7.  What  proof  is  there  that  precise  regu- 
lations will  work?  The  proof  has  been  fur- 
nished annually  in  recent  years  by  the  In- 
ternational Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, which  regulates  the  sockeye  and  pink 
runs  to  the  Fraser  River.  Since  1958  this 
Ck)nunisslon  has  been  obtaining  record  or 
near-record  catches  from  many  of  the  sock- 
eye  and  pink  salmon  races.  They  have  done 
this  simply  by  knowing  each  year  how  many 
spawners  were  needed  in  each  vmlt  of  the 
population  and  getting  them  to  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  in  good  condition.  First  they 
got  them  up  the  river  past  some  obstructions, 
second,  they  have  gotten  them  through  the 
fishery.  They  have  a  system  of  statistical 
and  biological  data  collection  which  allows 
precise  daily  control  of  the  catch.  They  even 
divide  the  catch  equally  between  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  fishermen.  It  costs 
about  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  for  such 
regulations,  but  it  has  paid  off  In  canned 
salmon  worth  about  $25  million  annually. 

Similar  regulation  can  pay  off  In  Alaska. 
The  salmon  runs  In  the  southern  half  of 
southeastern  Alaska  for  example,  are  roughly 
comparable  in  complexity  to  the  salmon  of 
the  Fraser  River,  and  have  a  similar  produc- 
tive potential.  If  we  Invest  a  half  million 
dollars  a  year  In  the  regulation  of  the  fish- 
eries of  this  area  by  a  professional  staff  which 
will  thoroughly  learn  how  to  regulate  the 
fisheries,  we  can  expect  the  restoration  of  the 
bountiful  pink  salmon. 

Consider  another  example  which  I  have 
mentioned  earlier — the  Kvichak  run  of  red 
salmon.  The  total  Investment  from  State, 
Federal,  and  Industry  sources  Is  about 
•100,000  per  year  for  this  area.  Precise  regu- 
lation of  this  $30  million  run  Is  probably 
much  easier  than  the  Fraser,  but  even  If  a 
half  million  dollars  Is  needed  for  regulation 
It  would  be  a  good  Investment.  Regulation 
of  the  Alaska  salmon  runs  as  a  whole  is 
much  more  complicated  than  the  regulation 
of  the  Fraser  River  runs.  Alaska  has  major 
TWHB  occurring  along  thousands  of  miles  of 
coastline,  most  of  which  Is  relatively  remote, 
and  some  of  the  major  rims  are  biologically 


more  complicated.  Bristol  Bay  sockeye,  for 
example,  return  at  ages  of  4,  5,  or  6  years; 
whereas  Fraser  sockeye  return  predominately 
at  4  years  of  age.  I  would  judge  very  roughly 
that  as  a  whole  the  regulation  of  Alaskan 
runs  is  8  or  10  times  as  complicated  as  the 
regulation  of  the  Fraser  runs,  which  means 
that  precise  regulation  would  cost  near  $5 
million  annually,  Instead  of  less  than  $2 
million  which  it  Is  now  costing. 

Unquestionably,  an  Increase  of  $3  million 
in  the  Alaska  State  fisheries  budget  is  a 
major  fiscal  problem  for  Alaska,  but  that  the 
increase  should  not  occur  suddenly,  because 
the  professional  people  required  simply 
could  not  be  obtained.  Rather  the  principle 
of  precise  regulation  should  be  applied  to 
one  area  at  a  time  and  gradually  extended 
as  funds  and  personnel  become  available. 
The  high  probability  that  Investment  of  this 
kind  can  pay  off  at  a  rate  of  $25  in  whole- 
sale value  of  the  pack  for  each  $1  Invested 
should  appeal  to  any  businessman.  (It  is 
paying  off  at  a  rate  of  nearly  50  to  1  in  the 
Fraser.) 

APPALACHIA  IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  page  of  this  morning's  Balti- 
more Sun  contains  an  article  by  Ernest 
Baugh,  a  distinguished  Maryland  jour- 
nalist. 

The  article,  entitled  "Appalachia  in 
Maryland,"  puts  in  perspective  the  his- 
torical and  economic  background  of  this 
important  section  of  my  State.  More 
imF>ortant,  it  emphasizes  the  efforts 
which  the  people  of  this  section  of  my 
State  have  made,  on  their  own,  to  sus- 
tain and  expand  the  economies  of  Wash- 
ington. Garrett,  and  Allegany  Counties. 

My  cosponsorship  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Friday,  stemmed 
from  my  belief,  apparently  shared  by  Mr. 
Baugh,  that  the  additional  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  could  bring  the 
regional  effort  to  an  even  more  success- 
ful and  more  rapid  conclusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appalachdi  in  Makylakd 
(By  Ernest  V.  Baugh) 

The  Maryland  section  of  Appalachia  is  not 
large,  in  Appalachia  as  a  whole.  It  contains 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  165,000  square 
miles  in  the  mountain  region  stretching 
from  lower  New  York  to  upper  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  In  terms  of  Maryland,  though,  it 
is  large:  its  1.567  square  miles  represent 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  State's  total 
area. 

In  population  the  Maryland  section  of 
Appalachia  has  slightly  less  than  1.3  percent 
of  the  mountain  region's  15.3  million  resi- 
dents. But  Maryland's  Appalachia  accounts 
for  about  6.3  percent  of  the  State's  popiila- 
tlon. 

Washington,  Allegany,  and  Garrett  Coun- 
ties, which  make  up  Maryland's  Appalachia, 
are  not  In  the  Atlantic  coast  corridor,  with 
its  population  explosion  and  economic  ex- 
pansion. Western  Maryland  In  a  sense  Is  far 
away,  reaching  as  '.t  does  into  the  Mississippi 
watershed.  In  easy  labels.  Maryland  is  a 
coastal,  not  a  mountain.  State  and  its  econ- 
omy has  a  tidewater  base. 

Back  in  colonial  times  and  well  into  the 
19th  century  the  people  in  the  urban  areas 
along  the  coast  considered  the  Appalachians 
something   to   get   through  on  the  way  to 


new,  developing  western  lands,  not  a  place 
to  settle  in. 

George  Washington's  road  pioneering 
through  western  Maryland  was  done  solely 
to  establish  a  trade  route  to  the  Ohio  River. 
He  took  the  path  he  did  not  becaiise  he  liked 
Appalachia  but  because  the  Narrows  at  Cvmi- 
berland  provided  a  slash  through  part  of  the 
mountains. 

It  was  to  open  up  the  new  West  that  the 
Federal  Government  built  the  national  road 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  As 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RaUroad  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  their  names 
indicate  their  goals  and  those  goals  were  not 
In  the  mountains.  True  the  canal  did  not 
get  beyond  Cimiberland  but  only  because 
the  railroad  could  do  the  Job  of  passing 
through  the  mountains  quicker  and  better. 
Later  came  the  exploitation  of  Appalachians 
natural  resources,  primarily  coal.  This 
brought  people  into  the  moxmtains  to  re- 
main, not  to  pass  through.  But  the  boom 
was  based  on  an  extractive  economy  and 
when  the  natural  resources  were  depleted 
hard  times  came. 

True,  there  was  some  industry  but  not 
enough  to  absorb  the  unemployment  pool. 
People  began  to  drift  away;  the  area  gen- 
erally became  depressed,  except  In  a  few  of 
the  urban  spots  where  manufacturing  had 
flourished.    What  is  the  answer? 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  turning 
large  areas  of  Appalachia  Into  recreation  cen- 
ters. Steps  toward  that  end  have  long  smce 
been  taken  in  the  Maryland  section:  witness 
the  big  State  forests  and  parks  and  the  devel- 
opment around  Garrett  County's  Deep  Creek 
Tjake.  However,  some  of  those  who  have  be- 
come experts  in  Appalachians  problems  hold 
that  recreation  is  not  the  answer,  that  the 
best  promise  rests  in  an  expansion  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Here  again  western  Maryland  has  not  been 
sitting  on  its  hands.  Manufacturing  has 
been  expanded,  particularly  in  the  Hagers- 
town  and  Cumberland  areas.  According  to  a 
recent  report  western  Maryland  accounts  for 
8  percent  of  the  State's  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, a  figure  that  runs  higher  than  its 
share  in  the  State's  population. 

Appalachia,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  has  shared  In  Federal  aid  programs : 
imempl03rment  relief,  retraining,  forest  reha- 
bilitation, attacks  on  stream  pollution,  high- 
way construction,  and  so  forth.  Now,  if  the 
House  approves  the  Senate-passed  adminis- 
tration bill  for  a  $1.6  billion  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation program.  Appalachia  will  be  given 
a  special  uplift. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  uplift  and, 
parochial  though  It  may  be  to  say  so,  par- 
ticularly in  our  section  of  the  mountain 
areas.  The  people  up  there  have  done  a  lot 
on  their  own  to  raise  the  economic  level  in 
the  three  coxinties;  with  a  proper  boost  from 
the  outside  they  could  go  much  further  and 
much  faster — western  Maryland  is  not  with- 
out assets  for  development. 


LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  September 
27  published  an  editorial  entitled  "Not  a 
Rush  Job."  The  editorial  points  out 
that  in  California.  6  million  people  from 
Los  Angeles  County  have  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  a  single  sen- 
ator, while  in  another  district  in  that 
State  1  senator  represents  only  14.000 
people. 

We  have  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
in  New  Mexico,  where  1  county  has 
1.874  people  and  another  county  has 
262,199.  This  indicates  the  difficulty  of 
a  present  problem,  and  suggests  that. 
while  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  haste, 
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should  make  it  their  business 
these  serious  inequities  are 

consent  that  the  edi- 
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no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Washington    (D.C.)    Star, 
27,  1964] 
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dividual  liberty  is  the  overriding  issue 
of  our  time:  that,  and  I  quote  from  his 
sermon,  "the  erosion  of  freedom  is  Amer- 
ica's paramount  peril." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  splen- 
did sermon  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  American  people,  and  I  ask 
that  we  think  on  what  Dr.  Richardson 
has  to  say  and  to  heed  his  words. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ser- 
mon be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Christian  and  His  Freedom 

"With  a  great  sxun  obtained  I  this  free- 
dom."— Acts  22:  28. 

"If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed."— John  8:   36. 

God  alone  is  completely  free.  He  is  an- 
swerable only  to  Himself.  To  no  other  Is  God 
acciuntable.  At  no  time  is  God  under  com- 
pulsion except  to  the  law  of  His  own  Being. 
While  this  Is  necessary  it  is  also  the  highest 
freedom. 

The  freedom  of  God  is  His  rational  self- 
determination.  God  has  reasons  for  acting 
as  He  does.  God's  actions  were  induced  from 
perfect  motives.  In  each  act,  however,  God 
acts  from  the  posture  of  freedom. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  intelligent  read- 
er of  the  Bible  that  the  free  God  Ls  deeply 
concerned  about  freedom.  What  God  takes 
so  seriously  should  not  be  lightly  considered 
by  Christians.  The  person  v.ho  learns  to 
think  Biblically  will  soon  become  dedicated 
to  freedom. 

If  ever  man  needed  clear  Biblical  guidance 
on  the  subject  of  freedom,  the  time  Is  now. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  listen  to  what  God 
has  to  communicate  to  us  as  we  study  the 
Scriptures. 

The  idea  of  freedom  as  the  happy  state  of 
not  being  a  slave  prevails  throughout  the 
Bible.  Freedom  is  looked  upon  as  a  super- 
natural blessing.  It  is  unattainable  apart 
from  God.  Only  through  God's  favor  can  it 
be  maintained.  Disobedience  to  God  Inevita- 
bly means  the  loss  of  freedom. 

Many  false  notions  are  being  propagated 
regarding  freedom.  Some  have  the  idea  that 
to  be  free  is  to  do  anything  we  like.  It  is  the 
right  to  have  our  own  way  at  all  times.  The 
lad  who  Is  chafing  under  parental  discipline 
says.  "I  want  to  be  free."  He  means  he  wants 
to  have  his  way  and  no  questions  should  be 
asked.  The  husband  or  wife  tired  of  family 
resfMDnsibllities  says,  "I  want  to  be  free," 
The  result  is  that  some  excuse  is  manufac- 
tured for  a  divorce. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  limit  free- 
dom to  political  liberty.  No  sane  person 
would  minimize  the  value  of  political  freedom 
but  history  demonstrates  that  in  Itself  it 
cannot  really  make  men  free.  The  French 
Revolution  is  a  classic  example  of  the  fallacy 
of  this  nation.  Upon  the  monuments  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  inscribed  the  motto. 
•'Liberty,  equality,  fraternity."  What  fol- 
lowed? Political  liberty  alone  brought  the 
imposition  of  a  reign  of  terror  and  the 
abridgement  of  other  liberties. 

The  paramount  issue  of  our  day  is  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom.  Here  is  where  we  must 
draw  the  line  and  fight.  The  Duke  of  Well- 
ington was  an  astute  military  commander. 
He  said  a  smart  military  leader  must  give 
intensive  thought  to  the  choice  of  the  battle- 
field where  he  will  take  his  stand.  This  he 
did  when  he  decreed  to  mass  his  armies  on 
the  heights  at  Waterloo. 

As  lnfc«Tned  Christians  in  the  contempo- 
rary world  we  must  choose  the  battlefield 
where  we  shall  take  our  stand.  It  must  be 
the  battlefield  of  human  freedom  in  a  world 
that  Is  rapidly  losing  its  freedoms.  Here 
is  where  we  should  concentrate  our  energies 
and  our  efforts. 
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that  1964  will  be  a  banner  year  for  freed^ 
God  will  determine  whether  or  not  we^ 
serve  freedom. 

How  shall  we  think  of  freedom?  i  do  not 
have  a  perfect  definition  to  offer,  in  «2 
study  on  the  Christian  and  his  freedom  i 
submit  two,  either  of  which  may  be  con. 
sldered  satisfactory.  One:  "Freedom  Is  the 
state  in  which  a  person  is  not  subject  to 
coercion  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  another  or 
others."  Two:  "Freedom  Is  the  right  to  do 
what  is  good  and  right  and  fair  in  even 
area  of  life."  ^ 

When  can  It  be  said  that  a  person  la  free? 
When  one  Is  free  from  something.  In  some- 
thing and  for  something.  A  man  may  be 
said  to  be  free  when  he  Is  free  to  chooee 
without  coercion.  It  is  freedom  to  chooee 
between  good  and  evil,  and  choose  between 
good  things. 

Freedom  for  all  practical  purposes  Is  the 
power  of  self-determination.  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  describes  a  freeman  as  one  who 
governs  his  own  spirit.  A  free  society  is  one 
that  determines  the  form  and  function  of  its 
government  and  the  structures  of  Its  social 
life. 

I.   THE   christian    MUST  BE   ALERT   TO  THE  TACT 
THAT   FREEDOM   MAY   EASILY  BE  LOST 

Any  student  of  the  history  of  human  be- 
ings must  be  aware  of  the  ease  in  which 
men  lose  their  freedom.  Freedom  can  be 
lost  suddenly,  but  It  can  also  be  nibbled 
away.  This  goes  for  every  kind  of  freedom. 
It  Is  especially  noticeable  In  reference  to 
men's  personal,  political,  and  economic  free- 
doms. 

God  originally  made  man  a  free  being. 
This  freedom  was  an  Integral  part  of  man's 
native  endowment.  God  so  made  man  that 
he  could  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  hfs  Creator. 
In  this  respect  man  was  superior  to  the 
animal  creation.  Animals  are  regulated  by 
instinct  Instead  of  volition.  In  nature  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  we  call  freedom.  Nature 
operates  by  necessity.  Nature  cannot  lose 
its  freedom  because  it  has  none. 

God  tested  man's  ability  to  handle  his  free- 
dom. The  test  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
obedience.  God  Informed  man  that  there  is 
a  sphere  that  is  reserved  to  the  Creator  alone. 
There  is  a  fruit  of  which  human  beings  may 
not  eat.  God  alone  knows  what  Is  good  and 
evil.  Man  must  recognize  that  he  is  a  crea- 
ture and  accept  his  creaturely  limitations. 

Seduced  by  Satanic  suggestions  man  failed 
to  meet  the  test.  The  record  is  one  of  fail- 
ure. The  Idea  that  man  would  not  have  to 
give  an  account  to  a  higher  power  was  quickly 
exploded.  Man  instantly  realized  that  he 
was  not  his  own  master,  and  that  his  freedom 
was  under  God.  Thus  from  the  start  sacred 
history  reveals  how  swiftly  man  can  lose  his 
personal  freedom  and  become  a  slave  to  sin. 
The  first  11  chapters  of  the  Bible  graphically 
depict  the  consequences  that  follow  the  loss 
of  freedom. 

For  a  conspicuous  Instance  of  the  case  in 
which  men  lose  their  political  and  economic 
freedom  let  us  learn  from  secular  history. 
This  time  let  us  review  a  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Greece.  Greece  at  one  time 
had  a  passion  for  freedom  but  lost  it.    How? 

Most  of  us  who  have  studied  Grecian  his- 
tory recall  Pericles.  He  started  a  sort  of  pub- 
lic works  administration.  Desiring  popular- 
ity he  initiated  certain  giveaway  programs. 
To  promote  these  schemes  It  was  necessary 
for  Pericles  to  dip  freely  into  the  public 
treasury. 

Pericles  became  more  and  more  popular 
as  he  sponsored  these  measures.  He  was 
elected  15  times  to  a  position  similar  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  As  time 
passed  Pericles  requested  and  was  granted 
more  and  more  power.  So  much  power  wa« 
concentrated  In  his  hands  that  he  could  de- 
cide the  issue  of  war  or  peace. 
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«,»,.«  the  popularity  of  Pericles  began  to 
^  hP  starteS  a  war  with  Sparta.  This 
^^Lnpslan  war  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
^"'f  Pericles  bSieved  that  this  was  the  best 
^"  fn  Sister  his  fading  power  and  popu- 
rli  When  things  looked  shaky  Pericles 
<  ort  the  people  government  money. 
&  something  more  dramatic  was  required 
"  was  ready  to  start  a  war. 
''Xn  came  along  a  citizen  by  the  name  of 
Cleon    He  desired  the  position  held  byPeri- 
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He  decided   that  the   surest   way    to 
^cure  it  was  to  outpromise  Pericles.     This 
He    promised    Increased    pay    and 
The  populace  began  to  listen 
to    him      He    proposed    more    government. 
The  people  thought  this  was  fine. 

Finally  Pericles  lost  out  and  Cleon  took 
nvpr  It  was  imperative  that  Cleon  should 
make  good  on  his  promises.  To  Increase 
eovernment  the  money  had  to  come  from 
somewhere.  To  procure  It  Cleon  was  ready 
to  extort  it  from  every  possible  source.  Tax- 
ation became  almost  equivalent  to  confisca- 
tion Cleon  put  more  and  more  people  on 
the  public  payroll.  A  vast  parasitic  bureauc- 
racy resulted  from  this  device. 

When  m  the  third  century  Philip  of 
Macedon  destroyed  Greece  he  found  the 
people  ground  down  by  poverty  and  resigned 
to  a  dependence  on  the  state  for  their  crusts 
of  bread.  The  rise  of  a  huge  centralized 
government  brought  about  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. An  Irresponsible  government  had  cost 
Athens  her  freedom. 

A  well-known  observation  on  human  be- 
havior applies  here.  Those  who  choose  to 
ignore  the  mistakes  of  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  them. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had 
done  its  work,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  walk- 
ing down  a  Philadelphia  street.  A  woman 
accosted  him  with  the  inquiry:  "Well.  Doc- 
tor, what  have  we  got,  a  republic  or  a  mon- 
archy?" "A  republic.  Madam."  he  replied 
tersely,  "if  we  can  keep  It."  This  Is  the 
exalted   task   for  each   American. 

n.  THE  christian  must  never  FORGET  THAT 
OUR  AMERICAN  FOREBEARS  WERE  NOT  CON- 
TENT TO  PAY  LIPSERVICE  TO  FREEDOM,  BUT 
SOUGHT  TO  GUARANTEE  TO  EVERY  MAN  HIS 
LEGAL  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  ARBITRARY  WILL 
OF  ANOTHER 

Our  American  Government  was  founded 
by  men  who  believed  there  should  be  a 
minimum  of  interference  with  human  free- 
dom. They  abhorred  coercion  in  any  form. 
They  had  suffered  from  oppression  and 
tyranny  and  were  determined  to  establish  a 
government  that  would  respect  the  demands 
of  freedom.  They  sought  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  state  to  usurp  man's  in- 
alienable rights. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  the  architects 
of  our  civil  government  that  it  should  be 
the  function  of  government  to  protect  its 
citizens  against  internal  and  external  ag- 
gression, but  should  otherwise  leave  alone 
people  to  work  out,  unhampered,  their  own 
problems  and  aspirations.  On  this  point 
there  was  no  dissent. 

One  of  the  chief  political  beliefs  of  these 
wise  men  was  that  persons  who  make  wise 
choices  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
such  choices.  At  the  same  time  they  con- 
sistently held  that  those  whq,  make  foolish 
choices  must  suffer  the  consequences,  and 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment pay  for  their  mistakes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  records  of  the  early 
days  of  our  Republic  that  our  forebears  fear- 
lessly maintained  that  every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  use  and  enjoy  his  honestly  acquired 
property.  This  right  gave  the  owner  the 
privilege  of  trading  it.  selling  It,  regulating 
it,  or  even  to  donate  it  if  he  so  desired. 

When  we  compare  our  present  condition 
in  reference  to  freedom  with  conditions  a 
century  ago  we  shall  quickly  see  how  great 
a  change  there  has  been  and  not  for  the  bet- 


ter. In  1852  Carl  Schurz,  a  wise  young  man 
who  visited  our  country,  wrote  home  and 
gave  some  of  his  observations  on  American 
life.  As  quoted  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  letter  said,  "Here  in  America  you 
can  see  how  slightly  a  people  needs  to  be 
governed  •  •  •  Here  are  governments,  but 
no  rulers — governors,  but  they  are  clerks. 

"All  the  great  educational  establishments, 
the  churches,  the  great  means  of  transporta- 
tion, etc.  that  are  being  organized  here — 
almost  all  of  these  owe  their  existence  not 
to  official  authority  but  the  spontaneous 
cooperation  of  private  individuals.  It  Is  only 
here  that  you  realise  how  superfiuous  gov- 
ernments are  in  many  affairs  in  which,  in 
Europe,  they  are  considered  entirely  indis- 
pensable, and  how  the  opportunity  of  doing 
something  inspires  a  desire  to  do  It. 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Euro- 
pean revolutionists  will  drive  the  next  revo- 
lution into  a  reaction  merely  through  their 
lust  for  government,  through  their  desire  to 
improve  things  quickly  and  positively. 
Every  glance  into  the  political  life  of 
America  strengthens  my  conviction  that  the 
aim  of  a  revolution  can  be  nothing  else  than 
to  make  room  for  the  will  of  the  people — In 
other  words,  to  break  every  authority  which 
has  its  organization  in  the  life  of  the  State, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  to  overturn  the  bar- 
riers to  individual  liberty." 

This  eloquent  plea  for  strictly  limited  gov- 
ernment and  individual  liberty  is  urgently 
needed  in  1964.  Once  more  we  need  to  heed 
the  trenchant  remark  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
"The  history  of  the  development  of  freedom 
is  the  history  of  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  government  and  not  the  growth 
thereof."  This  applies  to  all  governments, 
for  all  tend  to  abuse  their  power.  It  is  most 
distressing  to  find  that  many  so-called 
molders  of  opinion  are  promoting  the 
philosophy  of  an  ever-expanding  government. 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Kershner  in  his  brilliant 
booklet  called  "The  Hangman's  Rope"  ex- 
poses the  movement  in  our  Nation  that  Is 
pushing  hard  for  more  and  more  executive 
and  judicial  usurpation.  He  reminds  us  that 
Executive  order  and  court  decree  are  prime 
planks  in  the  Communist  platform. 

Vastly  important,  therefore,  is  the  neces- 
sity to  return  to  the  original  American  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  only  a  minimum 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  human  freedom.  Every 
department  of  our  National  Government 
should  be  overhauled  and  restructured  to 
conform  to  the  original  American  idea.  Then 
the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  institution 
of  government  to.  deny  or  suppress  human 
freedom  would  be  halted  and  Americans 
could  again  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  liberty. 
Two  pertinent  questions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  point  are:  Where  do  I  fit  into 
this  plctvu-e?  Shall  I  be  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  American  freedom? 

ni.  THE  CHRISTIAN  MUST  BE  AWARE  OF  THE 
FACT  THAT  IN  EVERY  CENTURY  FREEDOM  HAS 
CARRIED  A   HIGH  PRICE  TAG 

Himian  freedom  Is  a  hard-bought  thing. 
Said  the  chief  captain  to  Paul.  "With  a  great 
sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."  (Acts  22 :  28.) 
Human  freedom  is  never  cheap.  It  is  costly. 
Somebody  has  had  to  pay  for  it.  The  cost 
Involves  struggles  and  sacrifices.  Frequently 
pain  is  required  to  purchase  and  maintain 
freedom.  In  every  century  freedom  has 
carried  a  high  price  tag. 

Our  forebears  braved  all  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  the  vast  ocean  and  uncharted 
American  wilderness  that  they  might  find 
freedom  in  a  ne^  world.  They,  too.  were 
conscious  that  they  could  say.  "With  a  great 
svrni  obtained  we  this  freedom." 

Half  the  population  of  the  world  today  is 
living  without  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental freedoms.  The  other  half  is  in 
danger  of  losing  theirs.  Lovers  of  freedom 
must  be  seriously  concerned  about  this  situ- 


ation. This  condition  constitutes  a  ring- 
ing challenge  to  all  who  still  enjoy  some 
measure  of  freedom's  holy  light. 

We  are  challenged  to  sacrifice  our  time  to 
think  through  the  problems  of  freedom. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution. 
The  issues  that  divide  us  In  the  East  and 
West  are  not  to  be  settled  on  the  battlefield, 
but  in  the  minds  of  men.  Just  as  the  early 
Christians  "outthought"  the  pagans  of  their 
day  so  we  must  "outthlnk"  the  pagans  of 
our  day.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  think 
sanely  about  human  freedom  to  persuade 
others  as  to  the  truths  of  our  beliefs. 
Church  resolutions  have  proven  to  be  In- 
effective in  this  area.  The  Issue  of  freedom 
challenges  our  best  thought. 

Often  the  challenge  of  freedom  is  for  the 
sacrifice  of  life.  To  overthrow  the  bid  of  the 
totalltarlans  for  the  complete  domination  of 
the  world,  many  brave  souls  have  had  to 
sacrifice  their  lives.  To  destroy  the  nazlsm 
of  Germany,  the  Imperialism  of  Japan,  the 
fascism  of  Italy,  and  the  communism  of  Rus- 
sia large  numbers  yielded  their  blood. 

Patriots  and  martyrs  speak  to  us  from 
their  graves  that  freedom  Is  expensive.  The 
voices  of  these  men  and  women  who  have 
advanced  the  cause  of  human  freedom  in 
the  world  are  still  ringing  down  the  centuries 
telling  us  that  freedom  is  purchased  by  a 
great  sum  but  it  Is  worth  all  that  It  costs. 

There  are  many  names  Inscribed  on  the 
honor  roll  of  human  freedom.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  is  the  French  maid,  Joan 
of  Arc.  Her's  is  a  voice  that  still  resounds 
down  through  the  centuries. 

In  1429.  Orleans  was  besieged  by  by  Eng- 
lish armies.  The  French  King  was  insane. 
The  two  major  political  parties  among  the 
nobles  were  involved  in  bitter  disputes. 
Henry  V  took  a  well  equipped  army  across 
the  channel  and  captured  the  principal 
towns  of  Normandy,  and  methodically  rav- 
aged the  country  as  he  passed  through  it. 
Joan  of  Arc  felt  divinely  called  to  break 
the  siege  of  Orleans  and  save  her  country. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  her  family  she  said, 
"Before  mid-Lent  I  must  be  with  the  King, 
if  even  to  get  there  I  must  wear  off  my  legs 
to  the  knees."  She  cut  off  her  long  hair, 
put  on  male  garments  and  set  out  under  an 
escort  In  February  1429.  She  found  a  terri- 
fied and  broken  French  Army.  Soon  she 
filled  the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination.    Orleans  was  saved. 

Captured  by  the  British  she  paid  the  price 
that  freedom  required.  By  English  hands 
she  was  burned.  The  execution  took  place 
May  30,  1431,  In  the  public  fish  market  of  the 
old  city  of  Rouen.  The  ashes  of  Joan  were 
carried  by  the  executioners  to  the  Seine  and 
thrown  In,  so  that  no  vestige  of  that  saint 
should  be  left. 

This  patriot  loved  Prance  dearly.  She  be- 
lieved that  France  should  be  free  to  develop 
her  own  type  of  life  and  Institutions  without 
meddling  from  other  nations.  Her  motiva- 
tion was  not  hatred.  She  said,  "Of  hate  for 
the  English  I  know  nothing;  I  only  know 
they  must  be  driven  out  of  France,  for  this 
Is  not  their  country."  The  dynamic  motiva- 
tion of  her  career  was  freedom.  In  our  gen- 
eration may  the  same  passion  be  for  freedom, 
and  a  willingness  to  pay  the  price  even  to 
the  uttermost  farthing. 

IV.  THE  CHRISTIAN  WHO  IS  SENSITIVK  TO  NA- 
TIONAL TRENDS  MUST  BE  KEENLY  CONSCIOUS 
OF  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  EROSION  OF  FREEDOM 
IS  AMERICA'S  PARAMOUNT  PERIL 

The  erosion  of  freedom  is  America's  para- 
mount peril.  Thoughtful  people  recognize 
that  something  Is  radically  wrong  with  our 
country.  There  is  a  growing  uneasiness  that 
something  tragic  is  happening  to  American 
life.  American  morals  are  at  a  new  low. 
Some  colleges  and  universities  are  teaching 
that  morality  is  "relative"  and  "one  person's 
opinion  is  as  good  as  another's."  There  are 
no  moral  absolutes,  we  are  told. 
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will  be  answered  first  from  the  negative 
standpoint  and  then  affirmatively.  Let  us 
now  try  to  Identify  both  the  enemies  and 
friends  of  freedom. 

Freedom  has  not  fared  well  among  many 
of  ovir  legislators.  We  thank  God  for  men 
in  our  legislative  halls  who  are  devoted  to 
freedom.  Prom  all  appearances  this  group 
is  relatively  small.  Many  of  our  legislatures 
are  conducting  funeral  services  for  freedom. 
They  are  burying  freedom  under  legislation. 
We  have  too  many  manmade  laws.  God 
gave  through  Moses  10  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  human  race.  Christ  consolidated 
the  10  into  2  commandments.  It  would  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  If  some  bold  candidate 
would  adopt  a  platform  to  repeal  legislation 
that  militates  against  freedom. 

Freedom  Is  not  usually  defended  by  lobby- 
ists and  pressure  groups.  Of  course  they 
all  claim  altruistic  motives  and  goals.  The 
fact  is  most  of  them  represent  special  in- 
terests and  work  for  selfish  advantages.  They 
tend  to  restrict  and  threaten  freedom.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  are  over  400  pres- 
sure groups  in  Washington. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  not  defended  or 
promoted  by  those  who  say  that  patriotism 
is  outdated  and  one's  loyalty  should  be  to  the 
whole  world.  However  plaiislble  this  may 
sound  it  does  not  work  in  the  Interest  of 
freedom.  It  only  serves  to  make  it  easy  for 
gullible  people  to  embrace  alien  Idealogles 
under  the  guise  of  what  is  popularly  called 
the  new  internationalism. 

Freedom  finds  no  defenders  and  promoters 
among  the  demonstrators  on  the  streets  and 
in  public  places.  The  place  to  take  griev- 
ances is  the  court  of  Justice.  To  trespass  on 
private  property  is  a  violation  of  the  essence 
of  freedom.  Such  a  practice  is  certainly  not 
helping  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  impaired  by  ex- 
ecutives in  Government  who  phone  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  threaten  or  bribe  them 
into  a  course  of  action  to  enhance  their  po- 
litical prestige.  The  legislative  branch  of 
Government  should  be  left  alone  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  order  that  legislation  be 
enacted  without  coercion. 

Those  who  plead  for  a  policy  of  coexistence 
with  systems  that  are  the  antithesis  of  free- 
dom are  not  defenders  and  promoters  of 
freedom.  Such  a  policy  is  destined  to  under- 
mine freedom.  It  is  simply  a  trap  to  catch 
the  support  of  unsuspecting  people.  Such 
a  policy  is  designed  to  lull  people  to  sleep. 
While  good  men  sleep  the  enemy  gets  his  op- 
portunity to  sow  tares. 

Our  best  defenders  and  promoters  of  free- 
dom are  those  who  take  seriously  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  Is  freedom's 
greatest  bulwark.  The  Bible  denies  that  the 
state  has  the  right  to  use  man  as  a  mere  tool 
to  further  its  godless  ends.  The  Bible  heaps 
denimciatlon  upon  those  who  would  rob 
man  of  freedom.  The  Infiuence  of  the  Bible 
is  always  on  the  side  of  freedom.  The  Bible 
inspires  one  to  resent  every  repressive  act  of 
government  whether  it  affects  him  directly 
or  not. 

We  must  also  Include  in  the  list  of  defend- 
ers and  promoters  of  freedom  those  who 
teach  and  maximize  the  provisions  of  oiir 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  aim  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  is  to  safeguard  individual 
liberty.  This  it  does  when  Interpreted  in 
its  plain  meaning  as  it  relates  to  limited 
government  powers  and  the  division  of  these 
powers.  The  language  is  so  understandable 
that  court  decisions  ought  to  be  predictable 
by  judicially  minded  men. 

Finally,  the  defenders  and  promoters  of 
freedom  are  those  who  so  passionately  desire 
It  that  they  will  pray  for  it.  Each  day  our 
prayer  should  be  for  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  for  others.  Pray  that  "long  may  our 
land  be  bright  with  freedom's  holy  light." 
We  should  include  in  our  prayers  petitions 
for  the  restoration  of  the  freedoms  that  have 


been  lost,  the  preservation  of  what  k  ]•« 
and  the  extension  of  freedom  to  those  ^kH 
are  fettered  in  bondage.  ^^ 

VI.    THE    CHRISTIAN    MUST    PROCLAIM    CHW8I 

THE    SUPERLATIVE   LIBERATOR   OF  MEN      *" 

If  the  quest  for  freedom  is  to  be  one  n 
the  great  aims  of  ovu:  lives  it  would  be 
major  tragedy  to  fail  to  recognize  that  Chrirt 
is  the  superlative  liberator  of  men.  pw. 
dom  was  His  aim.  Freedom  is  a  derlvati» 
from  Christ.  He  saw  around  Him  man, 
kinds  of  tyrannies.  His  own  country  wu 
frightfiilly  oppressed.  There  were  mulu! 
tudes  who  were  slaves  to  their  own  baas 
passions. 

One  of  Chirist's  major  claims  was  Hli 
ability  to  liberate  men.  "If  the  Son  shafl 
make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed" 
(John  8:36).  Many  had  promised  freedom 
but  their  promises  were  bogus.  Some  were 
simply  demagogs.  Others  were  mistaken  ai 
to  the  right  way  to  secure  freedom.  One 
discerning  thinker  expressed  the  thought 
this  way:  "Christ's  Gospel  did  not  promiae 
freedom,  yet  It  gave  It:  More  surely  than 
conqueror,  reformer,  or  patriot,  the  Goapel 
will  bring  about  a  true  liberty  at  last." 

Moral  bondage  is  the  worst  form  of  servi- 
tude. It  has  been  observed  that  the  wont 
type  of  slavery  Is  that  which  cramps  the 
noblest  powers.  Go  to  the  alcoholic  and 
study  him.  He  is  a  slave.  He  would  stop 
this  destructive  habit,  but  he  cannot.  He 
has  sold  out  to  this  sinful  practice  and  can- 
not liberate  himself.  He  needs  a  super- 
natural liberator.  He  needs  Christ.  Prom 
the  thraldom  of  drink  nothing  but  ChrUt 
and  His  truth  can  deliver.  The  testimony  of 
Morgan  Blake  in  his  book  read  by  many 
Atlantans  can  be  duplicated  by  thousands  of 
others. 

Since  the  unregenerate  man  is  destitute  ol 
freedom,  he  has  to  be  made  free.  This  la 
why  Christ  insisted,  "if  the  Son,"  meaning 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "make  you  free,  you 
shall  be  free  Indeed."  He  is  fully  competent 
to  liberate  those  who  are  under  the  tyranny 
of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  Satan.  This,  He 
said,  is  the  central  reason  for  His  coming 
into  the  world.  To  this  end  He  was  anointed 
to  preach  "deliverance  to  the  captives  and 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound." 

It  is  the  glory  of  Christ  the  Liberator  that 
He  emancipates  the  Christian  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  from  the  wrath  of  God,  from 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  from  the  unwar- 
ranted authority  of  men.  From  the  positive 
standpoint,  Christ  the  Liberator  frees  the 
Christian  to  serve  the  Lord.  The  Scripture 
puts  the  idea  this  way:  "that  being  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  might 
serve  Him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days  of 
our  life." 

Of  interest  to  note  Is  the  means  that  Christ 
employs  in  the  establishment  of  freedom. 
The  means  He  proposed  was  what  He  called 
"the  truth."  It  is  Biblical  truth  that  has 
brought  freedom  to  those  who  have  suffered 
under  various  forms  of  despotism.  "You 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  (John  8:  32.) 

Force,  at  times,  has  helped  the  cause  at 
freedom.  Wherever  It  has  been  employed 
to  this  end  we  respect  It.  We  enthusiastically 
honor  the  liberators  of  nations.  But  Christ 
knew  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  freedom.  Thousands  would  have 
followed  Him  had  He  proposed  a  revolt  and 
the  use  of  force  In  removing  the  Romans. 
This,  He  realized,  would  have  been  abortive. 

Education,  U  the  right  kind,  may  help  the 
freedom  movement.  But  secular  education 
by  Itself  has  never  been  able  to  make  or 
keep  men  free.  Often  It  enslaves  men  to 
their  own  Intellectual  pride.  Christ  never 
said,  "You  shall  be  educated,  and  education 
shall  make  you  free,"  What  He  had  In 
mind  was  something  distinct  from  what  w* 
call  education. 
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truth  about  God,  the  truth  about  lished  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Cham- 

i*"^  truth  about  salvation,  the  truth  |jej.  off  Course,"  which  contains  some 

°i!^,V  rfestlny  beyond  death  that  makes  men  g^g  observations  concerning  the  recent 

aboui  u«      ■>  ,  truth  that  fits  men  j„„,-„5„„„  ^,  i.v,«  o„„^«,«,=  r-r.,„-+  in  T-o<=r^o/»f 


Is  this  kind  of  truth 


decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  respect 


free    It  IS  tms  siu"  "*  " —  ; j'Ta.  ,4.     aecisions  01  tne  supreme  t;ourT,  in  respecL 

v..  freedom  and  makes  them  free,    isnt  ^  ^^^  reapportionment  of  membership 


SuHli^rthat  we  learn  this? 

CONCLUSION 

The  study  on  freedom  must  now  come  to 

ir„  I  trust  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
?uU«  devotion  to  freedom.  A  few  conclud- 
i^»  remarks  are  in  order. 

we  must  support  education  for  freedom. 
Freedom  schools  that  are  sound  should  be 
%^r^iraffed  One  such  school  is  In  Colorado 
^S  Robert  LeFevre  is  president.  The 
Xds  of  our  young  people  should  be  satu- 
tltad  with  freedom  literature.  Maybe  we  can 
!tsrt  a  Library  of  Freedom.  The  day  for  the 
cOTservative  thinker  has  arrived.  There  are 
readers  ready  to  see  what  we  have  to  say 
about  the  disease  that  is  afBlcting  America, 
and  the  remedy. 

Every  valuable  article  has  Its  counterfeit. 
There  U  an  ersatz  freedom.  In  line  with  such 
we  read  about  freedom  from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, freedom  from  the  need  for  thrift, 
freedom  from  work,  freedom  from  the  past, 
Such   fictitious   Ideas  lead   to  human 


etc 


We  should 


bondage.    It  has  always  done  so 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Freedom  must  be  guarded  even  In  the 
church.  It  has  been  betrayed  within  the 
church  and  our  £ige  has  not  escaped  It.  Think 
of  this  In  the  matter  of  ovu-  giving.  Ecclesias- 
tical bureaucrats  endeavor  to  force  God's 
people  to  give  to  a  cause  whether  or  not  they 
believe  in  It  or  prefer  to  support  another 
cause.  We  need  to  learn  afresh  this  princi- 
ple: "That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  con- 
tributions of  money  for  the  propagation  of 
ideas  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical."  This  is  our  Justification 
for  refusing  to  support  the  National  Covmcil 
of  Churches. 

Is  freedom  still  an  Issue?  Skeptically  some 
ask  the  question,  "Is  it  wise  to  continue  to 
crusade  for  freedom  when  so  many  other  good 
causes  demand  our  time  and  energies?"  The 
answer  is  freedom  is  not  Just  an  Issue,  It  is 
the  issue  of  our  day.  It  is  the  issue  to  all  who 
are  alert  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  For  what 
shall  it  profit  a  nation  If  it  shall  seek  to 
create  an  image  to  please  foreigners  and  for- 
feit its  own  freedom?  And  before  we  can 
export  freedom  abroad  we  must  make  sure 
It  is  not  a  lost  cause  at  home. 

As  I  grow  older  it  becomes  clearer  to  me 
that  many  times  in  life  people  do  not  know 
what  is  best  for  them.  They  do  not  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  They  are  swayed 
by  some  Immediate  consideration  and  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  ultimate  Interest.  Many 
a  voter  has  been  bribed  with  his  own  money 
to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  only  later  to 
be  disillusioned.  It  would  be  a  salutary  pro- 
cedure If  each  voter  would  cast  his  ballot 
In  favor  of  freedom.  A  vote  for  freedom 
brings  no  regrets. 

My  last  word  Is  a  plea  to  once  again  reaf- 
firm our  belief  in  God  the  Author  of  Liberty. 
It  is  from  God  we  claim  our  freedom.  From 
Him  flow  owr  liberties.  They  are  God  given 
and  not  state  given.  Remove  God  and  the 
structure  of  our  system  of  freedom  collapses. 
George  Washington  said,  "Let  us  raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can 
repair."  We  Talse  high  the  standard  of  free- 
dom and  ask  you  to  stand  with  \is  In  the 
unending  conflict  between  freedom  and  ser- 
vitude. Since  God  Is  free  we  must  believe 
that  He  wills  men  to  be  free.  "Make  a  firm 
stand  then,  never  slip  Into  any  yoke  of  servi- 
tude." 


THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  the  Char- 
lotte News  for  September  11,  1964,  pub- 


in  State  legislatures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Charlotte  News  of  Sept.  11.  1964] 
The  Chamber  Off  Course 
The  position  of  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce directors  on  reapportionment  is  sound 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not 
go  very  far. 

In  its  letter  to  Senators  Ervik  and  Jordan 
and  Representative  Jonas,  the  chamber  ex- 
presses a  laudable  caution  on  the  subject  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  limit 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  field  of  apportion- 
ment. It  urges  "the  broadest  possible  study 
and  debate"  before  such  an  amendment  Is 
approved  for  submission  to  the  States. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  letter  gives  no 
support  to  the  Dirksen  bill  which  Is  the  only 
means  of  making  possible  the  study  and  de- 
bate the  chamber  desires. 

The  bill  that  Senators  Dirksen  and 
Mansfield  have  worked  out  in  their  capacities 
as  party  heads  In  Congress  simply  calls  for  a 
delay  of  approximately  15  months  In  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Supreme  Court's  latest 
apportionment  decision.  As  matters  stand 
now,  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept  which 
the  Court  has  Imposed  on  the  States  could 
be  enforced  by  the  cotuia  immediately. 
State  legislatures  would  have  to  reapportion 
under  emergency  conditions  or  run  the  risk 
of  having  elections  challenged.  The  results 
of  inaction  by  Congress  thus  might  well  be 
Impossible  to  undo. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  left  by  those 
who  oppose  the  measure,  the  Dirksen  bill 
would  not  read  the  courts  out  of  apportion- 
ment and  leave  State  legislatures  at  the 
mercy  of  rtiral  minorities.  It  would  give  Con- 
gress the  thne  for  "the  broadest  possible 
study  and  debate" — to  use  the  chamber's 
phrase — on  the  vital  question  of  what  Con- 
gress can  do  to  show  the  Court  that  the 
Judiciary's  powers  in  this  field  are  not  un- 
limited, as  the  Court  seems  to  think. 

In  our  opinion — and  somehow  we  can't  be- 
lieve that  the  chamber  really  disagrees  here — 
the  Court  went  too  far  when  It  decreed  as  an 
absolute  constitutional  principle  that  every 
house  of  every  State  legislature  must  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  "one  man,  one 
vote."  The  one-man,  one-vote  concept  may 
be  a  perfectly  sound  one  in  apportionment; 
but  nothing  in  this  Nation's  constitutional 
history  or  In  earlier  Court  decisions  suggests 
that  It  is  the  only  one. 

The  task  of  Congress,  in  our  view.  Is  to 
find  a  way  to  get  this  message  across  to  a 
Supreme  Court  that  Isn't  even  paying  at- 
tention to  the  honest  apprehensions  of  Its 
friends  these  days.  The  Dirksen  bill  would 
give  Congress  the  chance  to  do  Just  this.  It 
is  now  or  never.  The  "sense  of  Congress" 
resolution  being  backed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  a  sham,  worse  than  useless. 

The  Dirksen  bill  Is  not  some  flendlsh  de- 
vice to  perpetuate  malapportionment  and 
rural  advantage  In  State  legislatures.  It  Is 
a  last-chance  measure  aimed  ultimately  at 
reserving  to  Sta^^es  some  rights — as  well  as 
responslbUltles — In  this  field. 

The  Chamber's  congressional  action  com- 
mittee, which  approved  the  Dirksen  bill, 
understood  that.  It's  regrettable  that  the 
board  of  directors  did  not  choose  to  second 
the  committee's  support  of  the  Dirksen 
measure. 


SURPLUS    STOCKPILE    MATERIAI5 

AVAILABLE     TO     SCHOOLS     AND 

HOSPITALS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
make  surplus  stockpile  materials  avail- 
able to  schools  and  hospitals,  under 
the  donable  surplus  property  program- 
When  I  introduced  the  bill,  I  said  that 
I  wanted  to  determine  exactly  how 
schools  and  hospitals  could  make  use  of 
raw  materials  in  teaching  and  resesurch 
programs.  In  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
I  have  asked  various  educational  centers 
and  hospitals  to  evaluate  my  proposal 
and  to  give  me  an  indication  of  the  uses 
to  which  stockpiled  materials  might  be 
put  in  their  institutions. 

I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Agencies  for  Surplus  Property.  The 
State  agencies  are  the  approved  bodies 
through  which  surplus  property  has  been 
donated  to  schools  and  hospitals  under 
Public  Law  152.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Arnold, 
the  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, has  written  to  me  concerning  my 
proposal  to  extend  the  surplus  property 
program.  I  shall  insert  his  letter  in  the 
Record;  but  first  I  quote  a  part  of  It 
which  may  command  special  Interest  this 
year.     Mr.  Arnold  wrote: 

By  making  the  reserve  and  stockpUe  ma- 
terials available  for  donation  prior  to  sale, 
as  provided  for  In  your  amendment,  the  be- 
ginning, and  continuation  of  many  health 
and  educational  program  could  result.  Too 
often  new  programs,  especially  In  the  field 
of  research,  are  Impossible  because  of  the 
high  commercial  costs  of  materials  like 
those  in  question.  The  costs  of  acquiring 
them  through  the  donation  program  woiild 
be  almost  negligible. 

In  1964,  we  have  passed  antlpoverty 
legislation  which  marks  a  giant  step  In 
the  struggle  to  extend  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  all  our  citizens.  I  hope  that 
in  1965  many  other  Senators  will  join  me 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  which  will  help  re- 
search programs  at  schools  and  universi- 
ties that  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  fi- 
nance adequate  research  prc«rams  by 
themselves. 

Some  of  the  schools  and  colleges  were 
notified  of  my  amendment  to  S.  2272  by 
their  State  agency  for  surplus  property. 
Also,  I  have  written  to  schools  of  mining, 
in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  raw 
materials  might  be  used  in  educational 
programs.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
response  to  my  proposal  has  been  deeply 
encouraging.  The  University  of  Alaska 
needs  cadmium,  lead,  and  merc\iry  for 
scientific  research.  From  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, I  have  learned  that  the  Arkansas 
Vocational  Technical  School  uses  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials.  San  Jose 
State  College,  in  California,  has  need  for 
copper,  rubber.  Iodine,  and  tungsten. 

The  Ust  goes  on.  The  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  through  its  president,  Orlo  E. 
Childs,  has  expressed  a  strong  Interest  in 
my  pr(HX)sal.  The  school  uses  lead  in 
radiation  laboratories  for  shielding  pur- 
poses; and  aluminum  Is  used  as  a  non- 
corrosive  material  in  fume  hoods.  Also, 
asbestos  sheeting  is  valuable  as  a  lining 
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property  program  for  educa- 

of  the  best  administered  and 

Services,  with  the  least  cost  to 

that  Is  being  furnished  by 

at  the  present  time. 
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The  University  of  Illinois  can  make 


^ copper   and   copper  base 

alloys;  and  t  le  University  of  Kansas  has 
expressed  special  interest  in  acqvilring 
copper,  mercury,  and  nickel.  Also,  the 
Mississippi  has  been  strong- 
my  proposal. 
The  Missiiuri  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  h  is  written  me  a  letter  which 
Is  an  excelle  it  outline  of  ways  in  which 
a  mining  sci  lool  can  use  raw  materials 
from  the  nstional  stockpile.  The  new 
Materials  Rtsearch  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  M  ssouri  School  of  Mines  will 
investigate  ;he  physical-chemical  be- 
havior of  miterials,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  n  aterials  with  properties  and 
reliability  n(  eded  in  our  Nation's  space 
and  defense  programs.  For  this  center, 
stockpiled  riiw  materials  would  be  ex- 
tremely usef  U.  After  reading  this  excel- 
lent letter,  r  ly  opinion  is  that  no  better 
investment  lan  be  made  with  our  raw 
materials  than  to  donate  them  to  vital 
research  pre  grams  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. ":  he  defense  capability,  the 
educational  level,  and  the  all-around 
vitality  of  t  le  Nation  will  be  increased. 
The  researc  i  programs  will  be  spread 
over  more  o  the  Nation  than  now  is  the 
case,  and  t  le  less  wealthy  institutions 
will  be  abl(  to  breathe  life  into  their 
struggling  li  boratories. 

I  hope  al  Senators  will  read  the  let- 
ters which  :  shall  have  printed  in  the 
Record.  Hi  stings  College,  in  Nebraska, 
has  a  consta  nt  need  for  mercury,  copper, 
lead,  and  tir .  The  South  Dakota  School 
of  Mines  n<eds  copper  and  manganese 
dioxide  in  its  laboratory  programs. 
From  Tenn<  ssee,  Austin  Peay  State  Col- 
lege has  exp  -essed  a  desire  to  obtain  lead, 
graphite,  ar  d  cadmium  for  radioisotope 
work.  The  physics  department  at  Mid- 
western Un  versity,  in  Texas,  states  that 
alviminiun  md  zinc  would  be  of  "in- 
estimable V  ilue."  Finally,  the  State  of 
Vermont,  t  irough  its  department  of 
education.  1  as  stated  that  my  proposal, 
if  enacted,  would  "prove  invaluable  to 
science  pron"ams  in  all  levels  of  Ver- 
mont's edu(  ational  system." 

I  am  gra  eful  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Sta  «  Agencies  for  Surplus  Prop- 
erty for  no  lifsring  so  many  educational 
institutions  of  my  proposal.  And  I 
deeply  app  eciate  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  tl  e  schools,  hospitals,  colleges, 
and  univers  Ities  throughout  America.  I 
think  the  e  ^tension  of  the  donable  sur- 
plus proper  y  program  to  mclude  surplus 
raw  materli  ils  will  be  logical  and  useful. 
In  an  age  1 1  which  America  as  a  nation 
is  committe  i  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cational ex(  ellence,  such  an  extei^on  is 
really  a  ne<  essity.    This  bill  is  weffjm- 


portant  to  me;  and  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  all  Senators  who  in  the  past  have 
been  backers  of  the  surplus  property  pro- 
gram, and  who  are  interested  in  expand- 
ing it  to  meet  present  and  future  needs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters and  telegrams  I  have  received  on  my 
proposal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

August  7, 1964. 
Hon.  Lez  Metcau, 

Room  140,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Is  vitally  interested  in  your  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  S.  2272,  the  Materials  Reserve 
and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  donation  program, 
as  approved  under  Public  Law  152,  81st  Con- 
gress, provides  a  method  whereby  surplus 
property  no  longer  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  distributed  to  and  through 
approved  State  agencies  for  health,  educa- 
tional,  and  civil   defense   purposes. 

Since  its  inception,  the  donation  program 
has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  the  schools, 
hospitals,  and  civil  defense  units  throughout 
the  50  States.  The  origination  and  further- 
ance of  many  programs  have  resulted  from 
donations  of  Federal  surplus  property,  espe- 
cially In  the  field  of  education. 

By  making  the  reserve  and  stockpile  ma- 
terials available  for  donation  prior  to  sale, 
as  provided  for  In  your  amendment,  the  be- 
ginning and  continuation  of  many  health 
and  educational  programs  could  result.  Too 
often  new  programs,  especially  In  the  field 
of  research,  are  Impossible  because  of  the 
high  commercial  costs  of  materials  like  those 
in  question.  The  costs  of  acquiring  them 
through  the  donation  program  would  be  al- 
most negligible. 

We  further  believe  the  commercial  impact 
on  producers  and  manufacturers  of  these 
materials  would  be  far  less  If  the  property 
were  donated  rather  than  being  sold. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Agencies 
for  Surplus  Property  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  your  amendment  in  every  way 
possible.  We  know  of  its  potential  benefits 
to  health  and  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  H.  Arnold, 
President,  NASASP. 

Universttt  of  Alaska, 

July  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  Just  heard 
of  your  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mate- 
rials Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we.  here  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  do  have  need,  from 
time  to  time,  for  materials  that  are  held  on 
the  present  stockpile  listings.  Speclflcally 
for  scientific  research  purposes  are  cadmium, 
lead  and  mercury.  These  metals  are  used  in 
moderate  quantities  and  would  not  affect 
the  overall  amounts  greatly.  However,  if 
they  would  be  made  available  on  a  donation 
basis,  as  certain  surplus  Items  are.  It  would 
save  us  purchasing  them  from  Federal  re- 
search and  development  moneys. 

The  lead  Is  utilized  as  shielding  for  various 
AEC  materials  utilized  in  experimental  work 
and  the  mercury  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  an  Important  part  of  our  vacuum  systems 
In  research  laboratory  procedures.  The  cad- 
mium is  utilized  in  chemical  assay  work  in 
our  marine  science  group  to  Indicate  to  you 
some  of  the  areas  of  utilization  that  are 
appropriate  for  such  stockpile  materials.     I 


have  not  taken  time  to  screen  the  whole 
campus  on  this  matter  but  these  are  mate- 
rials that  I  am  aware  of  at  present. 

Your   efforts  on  our  behalf  are  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely,  t 

Altred  H.  George, 
Assistant  Comptroller  for  Research. 

State  of  Arkansas, 
Department  of  Education, 

Pine  Bluff.  August  4, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Room  427,  Old   Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  you  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  Senator  Symington's  bill  8. 
2272  which  would  provide  for  donation  of 
property  in  the  Federal  reserve  stockpile 
prior  to  Its  .disposal  by  sale. 

I  believe  your  amendment  would  greatly 
benefit  education  and  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Arkansas  Vocational  Technical  School 
of  which  I  am  director  uses  large  quantities 
of  raw  material  in  our  training  program,  and 
we  could  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  a 
considerable  amount  if  we  could  receive  some 
of  the  raw  materials  for  our  program  through 
the  Federal  surplus  property  donation  pro- 
gram. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arkansas  Vocational  Technical 

School, 
Leon  Coker,  Director. 


mit 
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Bradley  Coitntt  Memorial  Hospital, 

Warren,  Ark.,  August  4,  1964. 
Re  Senate  bill  2272  , 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  • 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  you  have  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Material  and  Stockpile  Act  of 
1964  with  the  captioned  bill. 

Please  be  assiu-ed  that  I  wish  you  every 
success  In  your  efforts  to  pass  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Carmical, 
Administrator. 


Southern  State  College, 
Magnolia,  Ark.,  August  3,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Southern  State 
College  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  sur- 
plus property  it  has  received  through  the 
Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education. 
We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  acquiring  ad- 
ditional surplus  property  for  public  institu- 
tions and  your  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
S.  2272. 

We  sincerely  hope  that   you  will  be  able 
to  get  favorable  action  on  this  amendment 
as  well  as  the  bill  Itself. 
Yours  very  truly, 

IMON  E.  Bruce, 

President. 


Arroyo  Grande  Union 
Elementary  School  District, 
Arroyo  Grande.  Calif..  July  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
17. S.  Senator.  Montana,  | 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
presently  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  cerUln 
stockpiled  items  to  foreign  countries.  Some 
of  the  items  under  consideration  for  sale  are 
the  following:  Asbestos,  mercury,  bismuth 
aluminum,  cadmium,  copper,  cartage  and 
fibers,  carborundum,  feathers  and  down. 
Iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  graphite,  nickel, 
shellac,  rubber,  silicone  carbide,  talcum,  tin, 
tungsten,  and  zinc. 


nf  this  partial  list,  to  use  one  example 

,  nVS  the  metal  mercury  which  has  great 

*^°^fin    and    use    for    the    teaching    of 

'^£     If  I  seek  to  buy  this  item  through 

S"y  sources  the  costs  are  prohibitive  for 

1  mlor  high  school  educational  program. 
^jJever  when  made  available  through  edu- 
Stlonal  surplus  this  item  alone  Improves  the 
duality  of  the  educational  program  in  scl- 
Se  and  the  savings  for  the  purchase  of 
^wcury  can  be  applied  toward  the  purchase 
f  books  in  such  courses  as  mathematics, 
hicfr^  eeoeraphy,  etc.  It  would  be  possible 
foSe  many  other  examples  from  this  limited 
iKt  to  demonstrate  how  the  instructional 
nroeram  can  be  improved  If  these  items  are 
made  available  through  educational  surplus. 

I  urge  your  continued  effort  to  make  these 
lt»ms  available  for  educational  consumption 
out  of  Federal  stockpiles  rather  than  have 
these  items  sold  on  international  markets. 

Thank  you  for  your  work  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  of  America. 
Respectfully, 

Douglas  A.  Campbell. 

ravenswood  City  School  District, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif..  July  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator.  Montana, 
Washington  DC. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf:  Please  be  Informed  that 
we,  a  small  public  school  district  In  northern 
California,  do  use  and  do  need  metals  and 
materials  that  are  occasionally  released  from 
the  stockpile  of  strategic  materials  for 
consumption    by   public    agencies. 

We  recommend  the  support  of  your  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Craig  A.  Snasdell, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

Business  Services. 


College  of  San  Mateo, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  July  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  school  district,  as  well 
as  other  school  districts,  In  my  opinion  have 
use  for  Items  such  as  aluminum,  magnesium, 
copper,  lead,  graphite,  tin,  zinc,  tungsten, 
and  other  materials  that  are  on  the  strategic 
list  now  being  considered  for  release  to  school 
districts. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  would  support 
legislation  to  make  these  Items  available  to 
schools.  Such  legislation  would  put  these 
surplus  materials  to  beneficial  use  and  would 
provide  savings  to  the  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Your  support   of  this   legislation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  truly. 

Matteo  V.  Fasanaro, 

Business  Manager. 


available  to  us,  may  we  suggest  that  the 
donation  program  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  above  items,  so  that  we  can 
more  economically  meet  oxu:  educational 
needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  DeVar  Felshaw, 
District  Superintendent. 


Crescent  Union  School  District, 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  July  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator,  Montana. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  have  Just 
learned  that  many  surplus  Items  have  some- 
times been  made  available  for  sale  rather 
than  to  educational  agencies  through  the 
donation  program. 

Among  these  Items  are  aluminum  sheet, 
asbestos,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  cordage 
and  fiber,  feathers  and  down  material, 
graphite,  iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  nickel, 
rubber,  shellac,  silicon  carbide,  tin,  tungsten, 
and  zinc. 

We  recognize  many  of  these  items  as  being 
desirable  for  our  educational  programs.  In- 
asmuch as  our  district  has  been  able  to  ac- 
quire many  things  that  otherwise  we  would 
have  had  to  do  without,  and  ovu-  program  is 
better  because  of  the  many  surplus  items 


San  Jose  State  College, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  July  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  in  favor  of  your  proposal  to  release 
stockpile  materials  for  use  in  schools  prior 
to  outside  sale. 

For  Instance,  we  use  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  mercury,  asbestos,  copper,  cordage, 
fibers,  lead,  rubber,  shellac,  silicons,  and 
zinc.  We  use  medium  quantities  of  alumi- 
num, carborundum,  and  tin;  we  use  small 
quantities  of  graphite,  Iodine,  magnesium, 
nickel,  talc,  and  tungsten. 

Our  large  engineering,  science,  industrial 
arts,  and  aeronautics  Instructional  programs 
use  most  of  the  materials.  Other  instruc- 
tional courses  and  plant  operations  use  the 
materials  in  various  quantities  and  in  special 
projects. 

We  are  a  conscientious  user  of  educational 
surplus  property  and  would  like  to  see  you 
expand  the  program. 

D.  C.  Petersen, 
Purchasing  Officer. 

Hayward  Unified  School  District, 

Hay  ward.  Calif..  July  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  are  requesting 
your  support  of  an  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
2272  In  which  you  are  offering  to  make  all 
surplus  stockpile  items  available  to  schools 
prior  to  their  being  offered  to  commercial 
sources.  We  are  particularly  Interested  In 
items  which  are  manufactured  with  ingredi- 
ents Including  mercury,  aluminum,  and 
copper.  These  aforementioned  items  are  In 
great  demand  by  our  school  district  and  we 
feel  that  we  would  realize  a  large  financial 
saving  if  we  could  be  offered  these  items  on  a 
priority  basis. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  considera- 
tion which  you  may  give  us  In  this  very  im- 
portant matter  and  we  will  certainly  support 
your  amendment  In  whatever  way  you  feel 
we  are  able. 

Respectfully, 

H.  Marshall  Hansen, 

Business  Manager. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines, 

Golden,  Colo.,  July  21, 1964. 
Senator  Metcalf, 
The  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Senators  and  committee- 
men who  have  been  helpful  in  keeping  the 
surplus  property  program  on  the  very  active 
basis  which  it  has  been  extended  to  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country.  We 
have  had  many  and  varied  uses  for  the  won- 
derful items  that  have  been  offered  for  our 
use.  We  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  we 
have  uses  constantly  In  different  ways  for 
the  following  items: 

Lead  is  used  In  our  radiation  labs  for 
shielding  sources.  It  Is  also  used  In  many 
of  our  experiments  In  metallurgy  and  so 
forth. 

Mercury  is  used  In  some  application  or 
another  In  nearly  all  of  our  labs,  and  we  are 
constantly  buying  this  Item  on  the  open 
market. 

Aluminum  in  both  the  sheet  and  rod 
forms  Is  used  as  a  noncorroslve  material  In 
our  fume  hoods  and  In  building  a  great  deal 
of  equipment  where  we  have  a  high  corro- 
sive factor. 


Copper  in  both  the  sheet  and  rod  form  Is 
used  throughout  the  labs  In  a  great  many 
ways. 

Asbestos  sheeting  Is  used  to  line  a  few 
hoods  and  furnaces  where  high  heat  con- 
centration burns  out  most  other  products  of 
this  type.  We  also  use  raw  asbestos  ajs  an 
insulator  for  both  heat  and  cold. 

Pearl  silicones  sire  used  as  greases  In  our 
petroleum  labs  and  in  many  other  places 
throughout  the  school. 

We  have  appreciated  your  help  in  the  past 
on  needs  pertaining  to  surplus  property  and 
solicit  your  support  In  continuing  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  E.  Waters, 

Purchasing  Agent. 


Colorado    School    op    Mines, 

Golden.  Colo..  August  3.  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  read  your  letter 
of  July  8  concerning  possible  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  schools  and  hospitals 
with  considerable  Interest.  Our  faculty  has 
indicated  desire  to  secure  some  of  the  mate- 
rials you  mentioned  for  research  purposes. 
I  am  attaching  a  statement  containing  some 
details  concerning  potential  uses  of  certain 
of  the  materials.  Other  possibilities  will 
certainly  develop  in  the  future. 

You  will  note  that,  in  addition  to  research, 
certain  of  the  materials  would  be  useful  to 
use  in  student  laboratories  and  In  construct- 
ing apparatus  for  these  laboratories.  In 
fact,  small  amounts  of  most  of  these  mate- 
rials are  always  in  demand  for  routine  lab- 
oratory use. 

I  appreciate  having  this  matter  called  to 
my  attention.  I  hope  that  this  answer  will 
be  helpful  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

•  Oblo  E.  Childs, 

President. 

Copper:  A  minimum  of  500  pounds  to  be 
used  in  the  foundry  program  and  to  be  used 
in  construction  of  equipment  for  teaching 
and  research. 

Corundum:  2  pounds  for  experimental 
flotation  studies. 

Diamond  dies:  2  sets  suitable  for  use  in 
laboratory  equipment  to  reduce  metal  rods 
to  metal  wire  of  small  diameter. 

Graphite,  iodine,  and  manganese  dioxide:  ' 
5  pounds  each  for  use  as  chemicals  in  experi- 
mental programs. 

Mercury:  100  pounds  to  be  used  chiefly  in 
pressure  measuring  instruments. 

Ruby:  Small  quantity  (possibly  100 
grams)  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes. 

Selenium:  5  pounds  of  high  purity  sele- 
nium to  be  used  in  the  study  of  selenium 
alloys  with  other  metals. 


University  of  PLORroA, 
Gainesville,  July  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senator  from  Montana, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Dvu-ing  the  past 
several  years  the  University  of  Florida  has 
obtained  through  the  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty program,  many  important  items  of 
equipment.  In  one  Instance  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  at  considerable  savings, 
all  of  the  major  items  of  equipment  needed 
to  establish  our  campus  laundry. 

Greater  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on 
our  graduate  programs  and  on  sponsored  re- 
search. These  two  areas  of  emphafis  often 
require  our  laboratory  technicians  and  metal- 
working  craftsmen  to  fabricate  parts  and 
components  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
These  when  assembled  become  laboratory  and 
field  test  equipment  that  must  perform  un- 
der varied  and  extreme  conditions  of  opera- 
tion, weather,  etc. 
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described  graduate  and  research 
require  our  obtaining  varying 
the  following  materials:  Alumi- 
1  cadmivun,'  corundum,'  cop- 
base  alloys,  graphite,  lead,  mag- 
n^ereury,'   nickel,   rubber,*    silicon 
tungsten,  and  zinc, 
the  above  now  In  the  strategic 
s^Dckpile  were  offered  to  us  through 
siirplus  property  program,  prior 
industry,    considerable    savings 
realized  by  the  University  of  Plor- 
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Fu>VDA  Statx  UNiviRsrrT. 

Tallahassee,  July  15.  1964. 

MCTCAU, 

Building. 
,  D.C. 

MzTCALr:   It  is  my  \inder- 

you  are  sponsoring  an  amend- 

Material  Reserve  and  Stockpile 

which  will  permit  the  donable 

program  for  health  and  edu- 

insti|tutions  the  opportunity  to  review 

materials    declared    excess    to 
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President. 
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unendment  would  be  of  tremen- 
to  educational  institutions  such 
have  large  basic  research  pro- 
whlch  also  place  great  emphasis 
the  physical  sciences.    Our  re- 
ts   supported    by   machine 
campus  that  make  the  many 
of  equipment  required  for 
work.    The  need  for  lead,  stain- 
aluminum  Is  evident  for  such 
Our    chemistry   and   biological 
departments,  both  in  teaching  and 
need   for   magnesiiun,   anti- 
,  iodine,  and  the  like. 
Government  now  placing  great 
assisting   the    universities    in 
teaching  and  academic  faclli- 
po^lbility  of  obtaining  certain  stock 
most  inviting, 
very  truly, 

R.  K.  Shaw, 
Business  Manager. 


UNivERsrrr  or  Miami, 
Coral  Gobies.  Fla..  July  17. 1964. 
Metcalf, 


Office  Building. 
D.C. 

Information  regarding  yoxir 
a^TLendment  to  the  Strategic  Stock- 
just  reached  us. 

of  the  departments  most  likely 

flrom  the  amendment,  engineering. 

Institute    of    Marine    Science    and 

evoked  a  unanimovis  afi^rmative 

leeds  for  the  materials  concerned. 

materials  will  greatly  benefit  general 

Also  in  many  cases  the 

departments  are  construct- 

and  research  apparatus  under 

contracts     which     heretofore 

the  fimds  to  buy  these  mate- 

any  materials  received  through 

will  result  in  a  direct  saving  to 


ed\  icatlon. 
men  ioned 
equipn  ent 


n.  J.  Hiss, 
Director  of  Property  Control. 


required  Is  small. 


Mercer  Universitt. 
Macon,  Go,,  July  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senate  bill.  S.  2272,  providing 
for  the  continuing  stockpiling  of  certain 
critical  materials  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Insure  their  availability  in  case  of 
emergency  will  have  acted  upon  an  amend- 
ment, designated  as  amendment  No.  517, 
providing  that  the  material  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  under  this  subsection  without  It 
being  offered  for  donation  purposes  prior  to 
Its  sale.  I  am  now  told  that  some  of  our 
Senators  feel  that  this  material  Is  of  no  use 
for  educational  and  health  purposes  and 
therefore  are  not  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  of  value 
to  you  to  know  the  approximate  annual 
needs  of  Mercer  University  for  materials 
covered  under  this  subsection  and  I  have 
requested  our  science  departments  to  give 
me  an  Indication,  which  I  shall  Itemize  for 
you  as  follows:  Aluminum,  5  pounds;  as- 
bestos, 1  pound;  bismuth,  2  pounds;  cad- 
mium, 1  pound;  copper  and  copper  base 
alloy,  5  pounds;  graphite,  1  pound;  Iodine, 
5  pounds;  lead,  2  pounds;  magnesium,  1 
pound;  mercury,  10  pounds:  nickel,  1 
pound;  zinc,  5  pounds. 

Mercer  University,  as  you  know,  is  a  small 
liberal  arts  college  of  some  1,500  students 
and  I  am  sure  that  our  annual  needs  as  In- 
dicated above  for  these  materials  would  rep- 
resent only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
needs  of  all  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  United  States.  I  trust  that  when 
this  amendment  comes  before  your  commit- 
tee, and  before  the  Senate,  that  you  will  sup- 
port It  since  It  will  be  of  significant  value 
to  all  American  higher  education. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  T.  Haywood, 

Business  Manager. 

Piedmont  College, 
Demorest.  Ga.,  July  17. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Apparently  there 
Is  some  question  about  the  usefulness  of  cer- 
tain materials  In  educational  programs.  I 
am  writing  to  assure  you  that  our  building 
and  construction  program  has  and  would 
find  the  following  stockpile  Items  to  be 
useful:  asbestos,  lead,  sheet  cover,  shellac, 
tale?  feathers  and  down. 

Our  superintendent  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  Mr.  Wilton  Duckett,  Joins  with 
me  and  all  of  our  staff  in  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
commodities  provided  by  Georgia  State 
Agency  for  Surplus  Property  have  strength- 
ened the  total  program  of  education  for  the 
young  people  in  Appalachia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Walter. 


DiTDLET    M.    Hughes    Vocational 
School,  Bibb  County  Board  op 
'  Education, 

Macon.  Ga..  July  20,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  amendment  No.  517  to  Senate  bill 
S.  2272.  This  amendment  Is  of  vital  Interest 
to  our  vocational-technical  training  program 
in  Georgia. 

The  surplus  property  program  in  Georgia  Is 
the  majOT  source  of  metals,  machine  shop 
"stock"  and  material  for  welding  training. 
If  we  did  not  have  this  soiirce  of  materials 


for  these  areas  of  training  the  cost  of  buTln» 
these  materials  on  the  open  market  ytom 
cause  drastic  curtailment  of  many  of  o» 
training  programs  In  the  metalworkha  ^ 
welding  fields.  *  *"* 

All  of  the  new  metals  developed  have  to 
be  Introduced  to  the  technicians  who  J« 
going  to  use  them.  All  that  we  ask  la  th«± 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  W^ 
fire  be  allowed  to  send  his  surplus  propertr 
screeners  and  select  whatever  metals  thatin 
can  use  at  such  time  that  they  might  beconu 
available  as  surplus  to  the  national  stockpile 

It  is  my  thinking  that  the  surplus  property 
program  for  educational  use  Is  one  of  tl« 
best  administered  and  most  helpful  servlcee 
with  the  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers  that  U 
being  furnished  by  any  Federal  agency  at 
the  present  time. 

I  wish  that  you  could  visit  our  school  and 
see  some  of  the  fine  uses  that  we  are  maWri- 
of  many  types  of  property  secured  through 
this  program. 

We  earnestly  ask  you  to  give  all  the  support 
possible  to  the  subject  amendment  and  ve 
assure  you  that  this  material  wlU  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  our  school. 
Sincerely, 

Raymonde  M.  Kelley, 
Director,  Vocational  Education. 


Attachment  to  Letter  to  Senator  Lei  M«t- 
CALF  Dated  July  20,  1964 

Listed  below  are  some  materials  that  from 
time  to  time  could  be  used  in  the  26  major 
training  areas  covered  by  Dudley  M.  Hughee 
Vocational-Technical  School,  Macon.  Ga.: 


copper 


Aluminum 
Asbestos 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Copper     and 

base  alloy 
Cardage  fibers 
Corundum 
Feathers  and  down 
Graphite 
Iodine 


Lead 

Magnesium 

Mercury 

Nickel 

Rubber 

Shellac 

Silicon  carbide 

Talc 

Tungsten 

Zinc 


Muscogee  County  School  District, 

Columbus.  Ga..July  15, 1964, 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  t 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Muscogee  Coiinty 
School  District  is  Interested  in  securing  addi- 
tional surplus  materials  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  we  are  Interested 
In  amendment  No.  517  to  S.  2272. 

This  school  system,  along  with  othen, 
cannot  maintain  required  standards  of  opera- 
tion without  the  benefit  of  surplus  truclu, 
equipment,  and  other  materials  which  have 
been  available  in  the  last  several  years.  Soma 
of  the  materials  referred  to  as  having  been 
stockpiled,  which  could  be  available  to  public 
schools,  are  used  and  needed  both  in  th» 
maintenance  plant  and  the  instructional 
program.  Reference  is  made  specifically  to 
aluminum,  which  is  used  in  the  industrial 
arts,  vocational,  and  adult  training  programs. 
Aluminum  in  certain  forms  can  be  used  In 
the  maintenance  of  plant.  Other  material! 
can  be  used  In  similar  fashion,  particularly 
copper,  copper  base  alloy,  shellac,  and  other 
materials  commonly  used  in  training  situa- 
tions. 

Yoiu"  continued  interest  and  support  of  th« 
program  to  make  these  materials  available  to 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  is  appre- 
ciated. We  request  that  you  do  everything 
possible  to  help  the  schools  obtain  additional 
surplus  property. 

Nathan  M.  Pattebson, 
Assistant  Superintendent 

for  Special  Services. 


mk 
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UNivERsrrY  OF  Illinois. 
Urbana,  III..  July  17. 1964.. 
eublect-  Strategic  Materials  Stockpile. 
^torLEKMrrcALF,  | 

^S^te  Office  Building, 

'^S^STS'nat^^ metcalf:  The  University  of 
niK  participates  in  the  Federal  surplus 
SSerty  utilization  program,  through  the 
CSent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
Se  m  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  at  the  warehouse 
located  in  Springfield. 

we  have  been  advised  that  certain  Items 
which  are  of  particular  need  to  our  research 
nrofframs  are  stockpiled,  and  under  consider- 
S  for  release.  The  items  which  we  could 
iViJllze  to  the  most  advantage  are  mercury, 
aluminum,  copper,  and  copper  base  alloys. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

D.  L.  Hartman, 

Buyer. 

the  University  of  Kansas, 
Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 

Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  3. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate   Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  a  bill  is  pending  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  certain  strategic  mate- 
rials from  stockpile.  I  believe  that  this  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "Materials  Reserve 
and  StockpUe  Act  of  1964."  I  have  also  been 
informed  concerning  the  proposed  Metcalf 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  making 
available  many  of  these  materials  to  schools 
and  hospitals  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  speaking  for  the  Department  of.  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  I  would  say 
that  this  department  would  be  extremely 
happy  to  receive  material  which  would  be 
available,  especially  aluminum,  copper,  mer- 
cury, and  nickel.  It  would  be  my  feeling 
that  this  department,  as  well  as  many  simi- 
lar departments  over  the  country,  would 
benefit  greatly  from  the  availability  of  these 
stockpiled  Items. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  M.  MCGONIGLB, 

Laboratory  Supervisor. 

The  University  or  Kansas,  De- 
partment OF  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Engineering, 

Lawrence,  Kans..  July  29, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  propose  to  amend  the  Ma- 
terials Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964  so 
that  the  material  would  become  available  to 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Whether  or  not  the  materials  would  be 
useful  depends  upon  the  condition  in  which 
It  is  stored;  whether  ingot  or  finished  sheet 
for  metals,  bulk  or  packaged  for  the  non- 
metals.  If  the  materials  were  available  in 
reasonable  amounts,  say  in  100-pound  units, 
our  metallurgy  department  could  use  the 
following : 

1.  All  of  the  metals  for  use  in  otir  metals 
casting  laboratory  and  experimental  alloy 
work. 

2.  Graphite,  if  in  block  form,  for  cruci- 
bles and  electric  resistant  heaters. 

3.  Rubber,  if  not  crude,  as  vibration  ab- 
sorber pads  in  the  laboratory  mounting  of 
machinery. 

4.  Nonmetallics  (cortindum,  asbestos,  sill- 
con  carbide,  and  talc  are  usable  in  experi- 
mental ceramic  compositional  work) . 

We  appear  to  have  no  use  for  feathers  and 
down,  iodine  or  cordage  fibers. 
Yours  truly, 

Maynabd  P.  Battlekz, 

Associate  Professor. 


Kansas  State  Universitt, 
Afon/iotfon,  Kans..  July  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.iS.  Senator  from  Montana, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  support  yotir  ef- 
forts to  make  strategic  materials  from  stock- 
pile available  to  schools  and  hospitals  prior 
to  their  general  release.  Such  a  provision 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  certain  of  the 
departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences of  Kansas  State  University. 

Our  chemistry  department  uses  large  quan- 
tities of  bismuth,  cadmimn,  copper,  and 
copper  base  allows,  iodine,  lead,  magnesium, 
mercury,  nickel,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc  for 
demonstration  experiments  in  the  teaching 
program  of  the  department  and  for  certain 
research  purposes.  Merc\iry  in  particular  is 
used  extensively.  The  department  of  physics 
also  uses  several  hundred  pounds  of  mercury 
each  year  in  their  instructional  and  research 
programs.  The  department  of  psychology 
uses  considerable  amounts  of  alumlnvun  in 
various  sizes  for  the  construction  of  different 
pieces  of  equipment,  particularly  in  some  of 
of  their  animal  behavior  studies. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  for  the  needs  of 
educational  institutions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Chalmers, 

Dean. 


One  can  assume  that  not  all  categories  of 
material  will  be  needed  nor  usable  by  such 
Institutions;  however,  many  can  be  used  and 
would  be  of  great  value  as  well  as  with- 
holding that  portion  off  the  market  thus 
not  disrupting  our  economy  to  that  extent. 

The  donation  program  has  been  of  unes- 
tlmable  value  to  the  institutions  in  Ken- 
tucky as  is  attested  to  by  the  large  number 
of  communications  and  expressions  we  have 
received.  To  make  such  materials  as  shel- 
lac, aliuninum,  copper  and  copper  alloys, 
mercury,  graphite,  etc.,  available  will  mean 
much  in  furthering  ovu'  technical,  science, 
and  research  programs  that  would  other- 
wise be  hampered  if  this  class  of  material 
were  not  made  available  through  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  therefore  urge  you  and  the  other 
members  of  your  committee  to  "leave  no 
stone  unturned"  in  bringing  about  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  Williams, 
Director,  Division  of  Surplus  Property. 


Kansas  State  Universitt, 
Monh-offon,  Kans.,  July  22, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Materials  Reserve  and 
Stock  Pile  Act  of  1964  may  release  strategic 
materials  for  use  by  educational  institutions. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  department  heads 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  find  an 
enthusiastic  response  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  such  materials  for  our  academic 
program. 

Specifically,  the  Departments  of  Chemical, 
Civil.  Electrical,  Industrial,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  of  Kansas  State  University  wotild 
have  need  for  the  following  surplus  mate- 
rials: Aluminum,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper, 
corundum,  graphite,  lead,  magnesium,  mer- 
cury, nickel,  tin,  ttmgsten.  and  zinc. 

These  materials  would  be  used  extensively, 
both  in  the  instructional  and  the  research 
programs,  with  a  few  of  the  applications 
listed  as  follows : 

1.  Thermal  conductivity  experiments;  ther- 
mocouples. 

2.  Liquid  metal  heat  transfer. 

3.  Hydratillc  laboratory  manometers. 

4.  Heat  transfer  under  vacuum. 

5.  Plasma  studies. 

6.  Investigations  on  engineering  properties 
of  materials. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  surplus  material 

would  be  a  significant  contribution  to  our 

academic  program,  and  that  eflflclent  vise  of 

it  wotild  be  made  by  our  engineering  faculty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Shupe, 
For  Paxtl  E.  Russell, 

Dean. 


Commonwealth  of  Kentuckt, 

Department  of  Education, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  15.  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  letter  is  to 
express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  colleges,  technical  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  hospitals  in  Kentucky 
for  the  effort  you  are  making  to  allow 
strategic  and  critical  materials  now  in 
stockpile  to  become  available  through  the 
donation  program. 


The  University  of  Mississippi, 

University,  Miss.,  July  18.  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  have  learned 
that  you  wish  to  amend  the  Materials  Re- 
serve and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
that  when  such  materials  are  found  to  be 
surplus  to  present  need,  they  be  released 
only  after  being  offered  for  donation  to 
schools  and  hospitals  under  the  donable 
surplus  property  program  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  Federal  surplus  property. 

This  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  the 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  one  that 
would  aid  these  Institutions  considerably. 
We  hope  that  you  are  successful  with 
amending  this  act. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

,  H.  E.  Hanet, 

Purcfiasing  Agent. 

The  Universitt  of  Missouri  at  Rolla, 

Rolla.  Mo..  July  20.  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  July  8  regarding  your 
proposed  amendment  of  S.  2272.  The  uni- 
versity, like  others  devoted  primarily  or  en- 
tirely to  science  and  engineering  training, 
has  a  continuing  need  for  materials,  both 
raw  and  finished,  in  both  undergraduate  in- 
structional and  graduate  research  programs. 
Our  needs  for  any  one  material  at  any  one 
time  would,  of  course,  be  very  small,  but 
the  p\irchase  of  all  our  materials  require- 
ments consumes  a  significant  portion  of  our 
operating  capital  each  fiscal  year. 

Our  use  of  such  materials,  as  listed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  your  letter,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  In  research — the  university  is  establish- 
ing a  materials  research  center.  Starting 
in  September  this  facility  will  have  a  staff  of 
fovir  senior  researchers  in  ceramics,  metal- 
lurgy, physics,  and  chemistry  and  some  five 
research  assistants  in  various  fields  devoted 
to  investigation  of  the  physical -chemical  be- 
havior of  materials  for  the  p\arpoee  of  de- 
veloping materials  with  properties  and  re- 
liability needed  in  otir  Nation's  space  and 
defense  programs.  The  primary  objective  of 
the  center  will  be,  however,  the  training  of 
engineers  and  scientists  at  the  graduate 
level  for  materials  resetu-ch  and  development 
programs. 

2.  The  vmdergraduate  laboratories  and 
graduate  research  in  both  science  and  engi- 
neering require  a  wide  variety  of  materials. 
In  particiilar  metallurgical  engineering  tises 
a  rather  full  spectrum  of  metals,  both  ferrous 
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nonfen  ovis 


and 

work.     The 
Ics,   civil 
neerlng 
metallic  and 
graduate 
of  physics 
cates  are 
ties  in 

Of  the 
your  letter, 
items  durlni ; 
possible 
our  materlaJ|s 
donation 
tional 
received, 
moneys 
to  be  used 
tional 

On  behall 
tlon  I  wish 
opportunity 
posed 


in    its    laboratory    course 

nfechanical  engineering,  mechan- 

and   chemical    engl- 

a   wide  spectrum   of   both 

noiunetallic  materials  In  under- 

;,  as  do  the  departments 

chemistry.     Oxides  and  slli- 

\i84d  in  rather  significant  quanti- 

engineerlng. 

listed  in  paragraph  2  of 

we  have  need  for  all  of  those 

the  academic   year,  with   the 
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needs  could  be  fulfilled  on  a 

from  the  materials  in  the  na- 

these   would   be   gratefully 
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stock  >ile 


o 


program 


of  the  university  admlnlstra- 

thank  you  for  affording  us  an 

to  express  Interest  in  your  pro- 


1o 


amenc  ment. 
Slnceisly  yours, 


McJntana  School  of  Mines, 

Butte,  Mont.,  July  16,  1964. 


Hon.  LzE 
Com,mittee 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington 

Dear 
July  8 
2272, the 
of  1964,  has 
from  the 
absent  for 
associate 
of  Mines 
the  followlni 
tlons  asked 

In  answer 
this 

rials  listed 
that  these 
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is  true,  I  do 
or  the 
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2.  Copper 
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'  Hastings  College, 

Hastings.  Nebr.,  July  15,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metc.mj, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metc.^lf:  We  wish  to  advise 
you  that  we  can  use  to  good  advantage  criti- 
cal materials   as   surplus  for  education. 

We  have  a  constant  need  for  mercury,  cop- 
per, lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  many  other  metals. 
We  urge  you  to  recommend  that  these  sur- 
plus metals,  and  other  materials  be  given 
to  education.  The  surplus  property  pro- 
gram has  been  very  vital  to  Hastings  College. 
Please  use  your  influence  to  support  the  Ma- 
terials Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Konzack, 
Associate  Professor,  Math  and  Physics, 
and    Surplus    Property    Coordinator. 


T.  J.  Planje, 

Director. 


Metcalf:    Your    letter    of 

a  possible  amendment  to  S. 

Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act 

t  rrived  during  Dr.  Koch's  absence 

Because  he  expects  to  be 

days,  I  have  contacted  the 

ditector   of   our   Montana   Bureau 

Geology  and  he  has  furnished 

information  in  answer  to  ques- 

n  yoTir  letter. 

to  your  question  as  to  what  ways 

might  use  strategic  mate- 

your  letter,  we  are  presuming 

n  aterlals  are  of  commercial  grade 

crude  ores  or  materials.    If  this 

lot  believe  that  either  the  school 

bureiu  of  mines  and  geology  could 

mi^zh  of  most  of  the  materials,  and 

would  be  of  no  use  to  us  at 

„  is  some  indication  of  the  use 

be  made  of  the  materials  listed: 

It  may  be  that  we  could  use 

for  steel  pipe  insulation. 

Small  amounts  might  be  used 

research. 

We  have  no  use  for  corun- 
_,  but  do  use  small  quantities 
in  manufactured  forms  such  as 


dies:  These  might  possibly  be 
;allurgical  research. 

We  have  no  use  for  this  ma- 

;e:   We  would  have   no  use  for 
as  Montana  has  graphite  de- 
would  be  used  on  any  research 


This  would  be  of  no  use  to  us. 
dioxide:     Small    quantities 
in  metallurgical  processes. 
Small  quantities  could  be  used 


Pyret^rum:  We  would  have  no  use  for 

Probably    all   available    supply 
uafed. 
1  am :  This  might  be  used  In  met- 
r^search. 

This  could  be  iiaed  by  maln- 
dejiartment. 


tl  e 

tD 

t  lese 


above  Information  will  be  of 

you.    As  you  can  see,  our  need 

materials  for  research  or  In- 

programs  would  be  quite  small. 

Slncefely  yours, 

Mrs.  Louise  HtrNCERFORD, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


The  University  of  Nebraska. 

Lincoln.  Nebr.,  July  16.  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Avery  J.  Linn,  director  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Agency  for  Surplus  Property, 
has  supplied  the  university  with  a  list  of 
materials  and  requested  that  we  indicate 
those  which  would  have  the  most  use  to 
the  various  departments. 

After  checking  the  users  of  such  materials 
the  following  are  found  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand: aluminum,  asbestos,  copper  and  cop- 
per base  alloys,  graphite,  lead,  mercury, 
nickel,  rubber,  silicon,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
zinc. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  has  a  very  close 
working  relationship  with  the  surplus  prop- 
erty program  in  this  State  and  a  great  deal 
of  pride  is  taken  in  the  conscientious  use  of 
Government  surplus. 

This  program  has  been  of  great  value  to 
many  departments  within  the  university, 
especially  In  agricultural  and  scientific  re- 
search. 

Very   truly  yours, 

L.  J.  Legg. 
Inventory  Manager. 

I 

South  Dakota  School 
OF  Mines,  and  Technology, 
Rapid  City.  S.D..  July  15. 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sen.^^tor  Metcalf:  This  is  in  reply 
to  yours  of  July  8.  1964,  relative  to  your  in- 
tended amendment  to  S.  2272,  the  Materials 
Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 

We  have  Inquired  in  a  number  of  depart- 
ments regarding  the  question  which  you 
have  asked.  We  would  request  and.  if  made 
available  to  us.  use  substantial  amounts  of 
several  of  the  items  which  you  enumerate. 
Specifically  and  on  this  first  inquiry,  they 
would  be  mercury,  manganese  dioxide,  as- 
bestos, and  probably  copper.  They  would 
be  used  for  general  iaboratory  purposes,  for 
research,  and  for  plant  operation  and  main- 
tenance. The  principal  use  would  be  In  re- 
search. In  this  activity,  they  would  provide 
a  very  substantial  assistance  and  I  assure 
you  we  would  appreciate  It  greatly. 

I  trust  that  this  is  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion which  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F.  L.  Partlo,  President. 


these   materials   free   to   health  and  educa 
tional  Institutions  before  they  were  offered 
for  public  sale. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
that  its  provisions  will  be  of  no  small  beneflt 
to  the  Nation's  colleges.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  entire  list  of  stockpiled  ma- 
terials, we  wish  to  suggest  that  such  thlnn 
as  sheet  aluminum,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin  are 
used  considerably  in  general  maintenance  as 
well  as  in  the  making  of  various  scientlflc 
equipment.  No  doubt  there  are  other  ma- 
terials  such  as  iodine,  other  metals,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  that  could  be  of  value  to 
chemistry,  and  physics,  and  engineering  de- 
partments. 

We  hope  that  your  bill  will  receive  favora- 
ble action  from  the  entire  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  E.  Rouse. 
Head,  Department  of  Physical  Science. 

Trevecca  Nazarene  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  July  15, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  of  your  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  19fl4, 
which  provides  materials  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  Science  Department  of  Tre- 
vecca Nazarene  College  could  certainly  use 
the  following  materials:  Aluminum,  cop- 
per and  copper  base  alloys,  cordage  fibers, 
iodine,  lead,  mageslum,  mercury,  nickel, 
shellac,  talc,  and  zinc. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dix, 
Chairman,  Science  Department. 


Bethel  College. 
McKenzie.  Tenn.,  July  15,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.^r  Senator  Metcalf:  We  understand 
that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
stockpile  materials.     Such   bill  would   offer 


David  Lipscomb  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  15,  1964. 
Re  strategic  materials  stockpile. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  It  would  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  teaching  program  of 
David  Lipscomb  College  If  the  college  could 
receive  some  of  the  materials  being  released 
from  the  strategic  materials  stockpile.  In 
conference  with  the  departments  of  science 
of  the  college.  It  has  been  determined  that 
Important  use  could  be  made  of  the  follow- 
ing materials:  aluminum,  bismuth,  cadmi- 
um, copper  and  copper  base  alloys,  iodine, 
lead,  magnesium,  mercury,  nickel,  tin,  tung- 
sten, and  zinc. 

I,  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill 
you  have  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
amend  the  Materials  Reserve  and  Stock  Pile 
Act  of  1964  will  pass,  so  that  any  property 
being  released  from  the  stockpile  may  be  of- 
fered for  donation  to  health  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  before  it  is  sold.  This 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  science 
program  of  David  Lipscomb  College. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Athens  Clay  Pullias. 


Christian  Brothers  College, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  16. 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  reference  to  the  bill 
you  are  introducing  to  amend  the  Materials 
Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide property  to  educational  institutions  by 
donation,  I  would  like  to  encourage  you. 
Many  institutions  could  use  the  following 
materials  for  construction  or  direct  labora- 
tory use:  Aluminum,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
copper  and  copper  base  alloys,  lead,  magne- 
sium, mercury,  nickel,  rubber,  shellac,  tin, 
and  zinc. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brother  J.  Edward,  Ph.  D., 
Chairman.  Chemistry  Department. 
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Madison  College, 
Madison,  Tenn.,  July  17, 1964. 
c,nator  lee  Metcalf, 
oTsenate  Office  Building, 

'"SliTsS^R'' metcalf:  I  recently  learned 
f^ur  proposal  to  offer  for  donation  to 
V  ouh  and  educational  institutions  before 
fus  sold,  any  property  being  released  from 
Ihi  Nation's  stockpile  of  strategic  materials, 
f  tbfnk  this  is  a  fine  Idea,  provided  it  can 
L  implemented  with  a  minimum  of  waste 
«nd  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Deoending  on  the  physical  form  and /or 
minimum  packaged  quantity,  Madison  Col- 
we  could  use  asbestos,  iodine,  lead,  mag- 
nesium, mercury,  talc,  tin,  zinc,  and  pos- 
sibly others. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wiley  C.  Aus-riN. 
Head,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Houghton,  Mich., 

July  20,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Your  amendment 
to  S  2272  would  be  most  helpful  in  provid- 
ing the  quantities  of  strategic  materials  such 
as  asbestos,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and 
others  for  our  undergraduate,  graduate,  re- 
search, and  physical  plant  maintenance  pro- 
gram. 

Michigan  Technological  University, 

Dr.  R.  L.  Smith, 

Coordinator  of  Research. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Hellman, 

Director  of  Physical  Plant. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

July  20,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Chemistry,  engineering,  physics  depart- 
ments use  the  chemicals  and  metals  which 
are  now  stored  In  Federal  strategic  materials 
stockpiles.  University  of  Chattanooga  would 
beneflt  greatly  if  these  materials  were 
donated  to  educational  institutions. 

Robert  W.  Fenix, 
Comptroller,  University  of  Chattanooga. 

Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Recently  you  In- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  for  property  being  released  from 
the  governmental  stockpile  to  be  offered  for 
donation  to  health  and  educational  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics  at  Memphis  State  University, 
we  have  greatly  benefited  from  surplus  mate- 
rials released  to  us  to  be  used  In  Instruction 
of  young  men  and  young  women  In  chemistry 
and  physics. 

We  are  a  fast  growing  metropolitan  uni- 
versity whose  enrollment  has  more  than  dou- 
bled during  the  past  5  years,  and  the  antici- 
pated enrollment  for  the  fall  of  1964  will 
exceed  10,000  students.  The  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  has  not  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sity and  supplemental  assistance  Is  greatly 
needed.  For  this  reason  I  am  compliment- 
ing you  for  your  Interest  in  providing  surplus 
materials  for  educational  Institutions  and 
urge  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Gratefully, 

J.  W.  Fox, 
Chairman,  Department  of 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 


The  Univdisity  of  Tennesseb, 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  July  16.  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  heartily  endorse  your  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  Materials  Reserve  and 
Stockpile  Act  of  1964,  making  It  possible  for 
property  in  the  stockpile  to  be  given  to 
health  and  educational  Institutions  for  use 
In  research  and  instructional  programs. 

Like  other  similar  universities,  our  Institu- 
tion has  a  need  for  many  of  the  materials 
being  reserved  and  stockpiled,  and  we  believe 
It  will  serve  in  the  public  Interest  for  the 
Government  to  assist  us  by  filling  such  needs. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  David  Johnson  of  our  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engi- 
neering to  send  you  any  further  details  he 
thinlts  will  be  of  value  to  you  In  promoting 
the  passage  of  your  bill.  Mr.  Johnson  coor- 
dinates the  university's  program  of  acquiring 
surplus  properties,  and  he  is  cognizant  of  the 
value  of  this  program. 

Please   be   assured   that  your   Interest   In 
strengthening   the   Nation's   Institutions   of 
higher  education  Is  certainly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  D.  Holt, 

President. 


Siena  College, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  20, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  some  materials  which  are  a  part  of 
the  stockpile  of  surplus  property.  Some  of 
these  things  would  be  of  great  value  to  our 
biology  and  chemistry  departments.  Listed 
are  the  Items  which  we  would  find  most  use- 
ful: Aluminum,  asbestos,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
graphite,  Iodine,  lead,  magnesium,  mercury, 
nickel,  shellac,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Adrian  Marie,  O.P.. 

Biology  Instructor. 


tutlon  doing  scientific  research,  and  signifi- 
cantly beneficial  to  schools  like  Austin  Peay 
State  College  which  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  research  growth.  Although  modest  re- 
search programs  have  recently  been  initiated 
by  all  of  the  natural  science  departments  of 
the  college,  each  department  is  operating 
without  the  basic  stockroom  supplies  neces- 
sary for  effective  use  of  the  time  and  talent 
of  the  faculty  which  we  possess. 

The  people  responsible  for  the  research  In 
our  science  departments  have  Informed  me 
that  they  are  in  general  need  of  brass, 
copper,  and  aluminum  stock,  plus  mercury, 
shellac,  and  glyptol.  Specifically  needed  are 
lead,  graphite,  and  cadmium  for  the  radio- 
isotope work.  These  are  all  materials  which 
are  constantly  required  in  varying  forms  and 
quantities,  yet  their  purchase  in  even  mod- 
erate amounts  is  a  serious  drain  on  our  lim- 
ited financial  resources.  Your  amendment 
would  remove  this  drain  and  thus  make 
available  more  funds  for  use  In  acquiring  the 
specialized  apparatus  necessary  for  Increased 
efficiency  and  sophistication  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations at  Austin  Peay  State  College. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  science  in  higher  education,  and  I 
shall  send  copies  of  this  letter  to  your  col- 
leagues from  Tennessee  urging  them  to  sup- 
port your  amendment. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Joe  Morgan. 

President. 


Lambuth  College, 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  July  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964 
to  provide  that  any  property  being  released 
from  stockpile  be  offered  to  health  and  edu- 
cation Institutions  by  donation  before  It  Is 
sold. 

On  behalf  of  our  college  and  other  small 
colleges  throughout  the  country  I  would 
like  to  express  our  sincere  Interest  In  this 
program  and  hope  that  you  may  succeed  In 
getting  the  bill  approved.  I  realize  that  we 
could  not  use  all  of  the  materials  that  might 
be  offered,  but  am  sure  that  such  materials 
would  be  beneficial  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
get  necessary  materials  that  we  do  not  have 
funds  to  purchase. 
Sincerely, 

J.  R.  Blanton, 
Business  Manager. 


Austin  Peay  State  College, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  bill  which 
you  introduced  In  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964 
has  very  recently  come  to  my  attention.  I 
should  like  to  conament.  Your  amendment 
could  be  beneficial  to  any  educational  Insti- 


Sam  Houston  State 

Teachers  College, 
Huntsville,  Tex.,  July  16, 1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  have  noticed 
that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  make  surplus  national  stockpile  materials 
available  to  Institutions.  We  are  constantly 
In  need  of  aluminum,  asbestos,  copper,  lead, 
rubber,  shellac,  and  tin.  These  materials 
could  be  used  In  our  instructional  program 
as  well  as  maintenance  and  repair.  We  feel 
that  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  this  institution  as  well  as  other 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

Yours  very  truly. 

D.  C.  Holleman, 

Comptroller. 

MmwESTERN  University, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  July  16,  1964. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
make  surplus  materials  from  our  national 
stockpile  available  for  donation  to  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  In  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Because  of  the  limited 
funds  under  which  we  operate  and  the  fact 
that  there  Is  seldom  a  time  when  we  are  not 
In  need  bordering  on  the  desperate  for  ma- 
terials which  may  be  available,  I  just  want 
to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your 
thoughtfulness  In  getting  this  kind  of  bill 
before  the  legislators  of  this  country.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  does  pass. 

Some  of  the  items  which  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  us,  if  and  when  they  may 
be  available,  are  alumlnima,  copper,  lead,  tin 
and  zinc  (particularly  In  sheets),  which 
could  be  used  in  our  physics  department. 
Mercury  would  also  be  very  useful  for  this 
department.  This  department  offers  a  major 
and  is  in  the  process  of  considerable  expan- 
sion. We  are  in  short  supply  on  much  of  this 
type  of  thing.  Our  chemistry  department,  as 
well,  could  use  most  of  these  materials.  The 
geology  department,  which  has  shown  an  up- 
swing in  students  In  the  last  2  years,  could 
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•lao  make  vfery  7al\iable  use  of  tbese  Iteixui 
Z  have  mentJ  oned  and  kindred  Items.  For  ex- 
ample, shell  tc  would  be  very  useful  for  the 
wniahing  uj  d  protection  of  geological  and 
biological  sieclmens.  Ovar  biology  depart- 
ment Is  com  tantly  In  need  of  asbestos,  Iodine 
and  the  ahel|ac  which  I  have  Just  mentioned. 


I  sincerely 
Telopa  In  ou ' 
available  to 

Once  agalii, 
behalf  of  hi  ;her 
you  every  supcess '. 
Very 


hope  that  any  surplus  which  de- 

natlonal  stockpile  can  be  made 

some  of  us  who  need  It. 

thank  you  for  your  efforts  on 

education.    I  J\ist  wish  for 

In  the  handling  of  this  bill. 

^Incerely  yotirs, 

Travis  WHrtE, 

President. 


L&MAB  Stat  e  College  or  Technology, 

Beaumont.  Tex..  July  14,  1964. 

Metcali', 

Office  Building. 

B.C. 

Metcalt:     It    has     been 

ay  attention  that  you  have  In- 

the  Senate  a  bill  amending  the 

and  Stockpile  Act  of  1964. 

this  amendment  is  to 

excess  material  in  the  stockpile 

of  higher  learning.    I  would 

that  If  these  materials  become 

Lamar  State  College  of  Tech- 

vise  aluminum,   mercury,   lead, 

some  of  the  other  materials  In 


Se?  ator 


Rei  erve 


Senator  Lee 
Old  Senate 
Washington, 

Dear 
bro\ight  to 
troduced  In 
Material 

As  iNind^stand 
provide  the 
for  institutions 
like  to  state 
available 
nology  can 
shellac,  and 
this  categori, 

This  mate  ial 
Ing  field  anc 
search  progifuns 

I  wish  to 
for  your 
materials  f  oi 


th!,t 


express  my  appreciation  to  you 
In  scheduling  these  excess 
institutional  needs. 


eff  }rts 


Slncei  ely  yours, 


Sen  vtok 


avalli  ble 


Senator  Lee 
Old  Senate 
Washington. 

Dear 
there  is  a 
from   the 
made 
learning, 
dustrlal   art 
this  matter 
able  to 
ly  the 
per  and 
Ite,    lead 
tin.  and  zinc 

We 
a  bUl  making 
items  to 
very  much 


Cur 


folic  rtng 
copi er 


under  ;tand 


Senator  Lee 
Old  Senate 
Washington 

Dear 
has  come 
a  bUl  in  the 
stockpile 
schools  and 

In  the 
ly  chemlstr] 
alximlnum 
dum.  Iodine 
cury,  silicon 
bill  la 
able  on  a 
to  educatloiial 
tlonal  and 


passe  l 
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has  been  used  In  our  teach- 
also  In  connection  with  our  re- 


C.  Galloway, 

Comptroller. 


AfiLENE  Christian  College, 

Alnlene.  Tex.,  July  27,  1964. 
Metcalf, 
( ifflce  Building, 
B.C. 

Metcalf:    We   understand 
possibility  of  some  reserve  materials 
nitional   reserve   stockpile   being 
to    Institutions    of    higher 
science  department  and  In- 
department  are  interested  in 
and,  of  course,  appreciate  being 
acquire  some  of  these  items,  especial- 
Aluminum,  asbestos,  cop- 
base  alloys,  corundum,  graph- 
lilckel,    shellac,    silicon    carbide. 


coi:  eges 


that  you  have  introduced 
the  donations  of  some  of  these 
s  possible,  and  we  appreciate 
our  interest  In  our  work. 
Since:  ely  yours, 

Lawrence  L.  SairrH, 

Bursar. 


San  Antonio  College, 
^n  Antonio.  Tex.,  July  16, 1964. 

Metcalt, 
'  ')ffice  Building, 
B.C. 

Metcalf:   The  information 

me  that  you  have  Introduced 

Senate  to  make  surplus  national 

material  available  for  donation  to 

colleges. 

of  our  sciences,  especlal- 

we  do  have  constant  need  for 

lopper  (wire  and  j)ower),  corun- 

lead,  magnesliim  (ribbon) ,  mer- 

carbide,  tin  and  zinc.     If  your 

making  such  materials  avall- 

dcjnatlon  basis,  it  would  be  of  help 

Institutions  in  their  instruc- 

risearch  programs. 


Sen  ltor 
t> 


te)  £hlng 


On  behalf  of  the  administration  and  facul- 
ty of  San  Antonio  College,  may  I  thank  you 
for   your   help   in   solving  our   problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wayland  p.  Moody, 
I  President. 

State  of  Vermont, 
Department  op  Education, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  July  16,  1964. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  was  recently  in- 
formed that  you  have  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Materials  Reserve  and  Stock- 
pile Act  of  1964,  which  would  provide  that 
any  such  materials  that  are  found  to  be  sur- 
plus to  present  needs,  be  first  offered  for  do- 
nation to  schools  and  hospitals  under  the 
donable  surplus  property  program. 

As  executive  director  of  special  services  in 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Education  I  am 
in  daily  contact  with  local  educators,  there- 
fore, I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  your 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  prove  inval- 
uable to  science  progras  In  all  levels  of  Ver- 
mont's educational  system. 

I  hope  your  amendment  receives  enough 
support  to  Insure  its  passage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rupert  J.  Spencer. 
I  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ROLLO  OSKEY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  unfinished 
business  is  Calendar  No.  1131,  the  bill 
(S.  724)  for  the  relief  of  Rollo  Oskey? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  was  made 
the  unfinished  business  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  a  gap,  so  to  speak.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  no 
longer  be  the  unfinished  business  and 
that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1298.  the  bill  (S.  2249). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2249)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"dated",  to  strike  out  "September  1963" 
and  insert  "July  1964";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10,  to  strike  out  "LNPNE  1000  ID" 
and  insert  LNPNE  1003  ID":  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "public'",  to  strike  out  "ac- 
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cess"  and  insert  "access:  (i)  to  the  we. 
ters  of  the  Little  Calumet  River  and  its 
valley  flood  plain,  except  in  side  drain 
ages,  up  to  the  630-foot  elevation  or  gen' 
eraUy,  to  the  tops  of  the  river  banks  and 

(2)  along";  in  line  25.  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "to"" 
on  page  4.  line  18,  after  the  word  "bel 
fore",  to  strike  out  "April  20,  1961"  and 
insert  "October  21, 1963";  on  page  8  Une 
20.  after  "Sec.  7.".  to  insert  "(a)"';  wj 
page  9,  after  line  2,  to  insert : 

(b)  In  order  that  the  lakeshore  shall  ht 
permanently  preserved  in  its  present  Btat« 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  therein  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  unique  flora  and  fatina  or  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing  or  with  the 
preservation  of  such  historic  sites  and  struc- 
tures as  the  Secretary  may  designate:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientiflc  fea- 
tures within  the  lakeshore  by  establishing 
such  trails,  observation  points  and  exhibits 
and  providing  such  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  such  public  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding :  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  develop  for  appropriate  public 
uses  such  portions  of  the  lakeshore  as  he 
deems  especially  adaptable  for  such  uses. 

In  line  24,  after  the  word  "follows:", 
to  strike  out  "(1)  two  members  to  be 
apE)ointed  from  recommendations  made 
by  Porter  County.  Indiana ;  (2)  two  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  La  Porte  County,  Indiana; 

(3)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana;   and  (4)   one 
member  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary." and  insert  "(1)  one  member  who 
is  year-round  resident  of  Porter  County 
to  be  appointed  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  such  coun- 
ty;  ( 2 )  one  member  who  is  a  year-round 
resident  of  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores  to 
be  appointed  from  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such 
town;   (3)   one  member  who  is  a  year- 
round  resident  of  the  towns  of  Porter. 
Dune  Acres.  Portage,  Pines,  Chesterton, 
Ogden  Dunes,  or  the  village  of  Tremont, 
such  member  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  boards  of 
trustees  or  the  trustee  of  the  affected 
town  or  township;  (4)  one  member  who 
is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Michigan   City    to    be   appointed   from 
recommendations  made  by  such  city;  (5) 
two    members    to    be    appointed    from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana;   and   (6)   one 
member  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary."; on  page  11.  line  15,  after  the  word 
"There",  to  strike  out  "are"  and  insert 
"is";  and  in  line  16.  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", to  strike  out  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act"  and  insert  "not  more 
than  $23,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  interests  in  land  pursuant  to 
this  Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  educational.  Inspira- 
tional, and  recreational  use  of  the  public 
certain  portions  of  the  Indiana  dunes  and 
other  areas  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
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rf  recreational  value  in  the  Stete  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 

interest  *°°^    secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 

""^  ^°**!!^' to  establish  and  administer  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonably 

juthoriMOxo    j^^^j^j^^j  Lakeshore  (herein-  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 

^.^*^ferrS  to  as  the  -lakeshore")  In  ac- 
!^^e!mh  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
f*^ore^all  comprise  the  area  within  the 
SSS^es  dellneat^  on  a  map  Identified  as 
?^^Wd  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
.hnre^dated  July  1964.  and  bearing  the  num- 
S^^liiPNE  1003  ID",  which  map  Is  on  file 
?fd  avaUable  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
?Sbcc  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
service  Department  of  the  Interior. 

SEC  2   Within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
.hore'the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")   is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
nroperty  or  any  interest  therein,  by  donation, 
Durchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
exchange,  or  otherwise.    In  order  to  enhance 
the  recreational  benefits  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary also  is  authorized  to  acquire  such  ease- 
ments or  other  Interests  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  public  access :  ( 1 )  to  the  waters 
of  the  Little  Calumet  River  and  Its  valley 
flood  plain,  except  in  side  drainages,  up  to 
the  630-foot  elevation  or,  generally,  to  the 
tops  of  the  river  banks,  and  (2)    along  the 
beach  and  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  continu- 
ously from  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake- 
shore  in  section  21  township  37  north.  In- 
diana base,  range  6  west,  second  principal 
Indiana  meridian,  to  the  easternmost  point 
of  intersection   of    the   lakeshore   boundary 
with  the  shoreline.    The  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  Secretary  Is 
hereby  directed  to  negotiate  with  the  State 
lor  the  acquisition  of  said  park.     In  exer- 
cising his  authority  to  acquire  property  by 
exchange  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may   accept   title   to   non-Federal 
property  located  within  the  area  described  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  and  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under    the    Jurisdiction    of    the    Secretary. 
Properties   so   exchanged   shall   be    approxi- 
mately equal  in  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  who  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, base  his  determination  on  an  Inde- 
pendent appraisal   obtained   by   him:    Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash 
from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  an 
exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the  values  of 
the  properties  exchanged. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act  which  in  his  opinion 
is  efficiently  admlnistrable  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  establish  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  by  publication  of 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register.  Fol- 
lowing such  establishment  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  In 
section  1  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  continue 
to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  for 
the  lakeshore. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  property  by  condemnation  shall  be 
suspended  with  respect  to  all  Improved  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  for  one  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  such  authority 
shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  all  im- 
proved property  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  during  all  times  when 
an  appropriate  zoning  agency  shall  have  In 
force  and  applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  approved 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "Improved  property",  when- 
ever used  in  this  Act,  shall  mean  a  detached. 
one-family  dwelling,  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  October  21.  1963,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
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for  the  sole  pm-pose  of  noncommercial  resl 
dentlal  use,  together  with  any  structtires 
accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on  the  lands  so  designated.  The  amount  of 
the  land  so  designated  shall  In  every  case  be 
not  more  than  three  acres  In  area,  and  In 
making  such  designation  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  manner  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use  In  which  the  dwell- 
ing and  land  have  customarily  been  enjoyed : 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  the  land  so  designated  any  beach  or 
waters,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
adjoining  such  beach  or  waters,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  specifying  standards  for  ap- 
proval by  him  of  zoning  ordinances  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  amended  regulations 
specifying  standards  for  approval  by  him  of 
zoning  ordinances  whenever  he  shall  con- 
sider such  amended  regulations  to  be  desir- 
able due  to  changed  or  unforeseen  condi- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
zoning  ordinance  and  any  amendment  to  any 
approved  zoning  ordinance  submitted  to  him 
which  conforms  to  the  standards  contained 
in  the  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
adoption  of  such  ordinance  or  Eimendment 
by  the  zoning  agency.  Such  approval  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  or  revoked,  by  issuance  of 
any  amended  regulations  after  the  date  of 
such  approval,  for  so  long  as  such  ordinance 
or  amendment  remains  in  effect  as  approved. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations and  Eimended  regulations  for  approval 
of  any  zoning  ordinance  or  zoning  ordinance 
amendment  shall  contribute  to  the  effect  of 

(1)  prohibiting  the  conunerclal  and  Indus- 
trial use,  other  than  any  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial use  which  is  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  all  property  covered  by  the  ordinance 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore;  and 

(2)  promoting  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment, In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  of  the  area  covered  by  the  ordinance 
within  the  lakeshore  by  means  of  acreage, 
frontage,  and  setback  requirements  and 
other  provisions  which  may  be  required  by 
such  regulations  to  be  Included  In  a  zoning 
ordinance  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

(c)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provision  which  he 
may  consider  adverse  to  the  preservation  and 
development.  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  of  the  area  comprising  the  lake- 
shore;  or  (2)  falls  to  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding that  the  Secretary  shall  receive  notice 
of  any  variance  granted  under  and  any  ex- 
ception made  to  the  application  of  such 
ordinance  or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  Improved  property,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
by  condemnation  has  been  suspended  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  variance  under  or  exception  to 
such  zoning  ordinance,  or  Is  subjected  to  any 
use,  which  variance,  exception,  or  tise  falls  to 
conform  to  or  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  appli- 
cable standard  contained  In  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  section  and  In  effect 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  such  ordinance,  the 
Secretary  may,  In  his  discretion,  terminate 
the  svispenslon  of  his  authority  to  acquire 
such  Improved  property  by  condemnation. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any  par- 
ty In  Interest  requesting  the  same  a  certifi- 
cate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  property 
located  within  the  lakeshore  as  to  which  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such  prop- 
perty  by  condemnation  has  been  suspended 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  this  Act, 


that  such  authority  has  been  so  suspended 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  or  for  such  lesser  time  aa 
the  said  owner  or  owners  may  elect  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary.  Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy as  herein  provided,  such  right  dur- 
ing Its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or  leased 
for  noncommercial  residential  purposes.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the.  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
retained  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  occurs  with  respect  to  such 
property  which  falls  to  conform  or  Is  In  any 
manner  opposed  to  or  Inconsistent  with  the 
applicable  standards  contained  in  regtila- 
tions  issued  ptirsuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  and  which  Is  In  effect  on  said  date: 
Provided,  That  no  use  which  is  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance 
approved  In  accordance  with  said  section  5 
and  applicable  to  such  property  shall  " 
to  fall  to  conform  or  be  opposed  to  or  Incon- 
sistent with  any  such  standard.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  under  this  subsection,  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  so  terminated 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  portion  of  said  right  which  remained 
unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
lakeshore  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of 
the  national  park  system  and  such  statu- 
tory authority  otherwise  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
natural  resources  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Ap- 
propriate user  fees  may  be  collected  notwith- 
standing any  limitation  on  such  authority  by 
any  provision  of  law. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
permanently  preserved  in  Its  present  state, 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shall  be  imdertaken  therein  which 
would  be  Incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna  or  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing  or  with 
the  preservation  of  such  historic  sites  and 
structures  as  the  Secretary  may  designate: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
featvures  within  the  lakeshore  by  establish- 
ing such  trails,  observation  points  and  ex- 
hibits and  providing  such  services  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  such  public  enjoy- 
ment and  understanding:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  may  develop  for  appro- 
priate public  uses  such  portions  of  the  lake- 
shore  as  he  deems  especially  adaptable  for 
such  uses. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission.  Said  Conamlsslon  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  national  lakeshore  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Comnalssion  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows:  (1) 
one  member  who  Is  year-round  resident  of 
Porter  County  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  commissioners  of 
such  county;  (2)  one  member  who  Is  a  year- 
round  resident  of  the  town  of  Beverly  Shores 
to  be  appointed  from  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  town; 
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reasonably 
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Act  on  Toikchers 

(e)  The 
from  time 
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the  development 
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Sec.  9. 
any  State 
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nfember  who  Is  a  year-round  reel- 
towns  of   Porter,   Dune   Acres. 
Chesterton,  Ogden  Dunes,  or 
of  Tremont,  such  member  to  be 
from  recommendations  made  by 
of  trustees  or  the  trustee  of  the 
or  township;   (4)  one  member 
:  ear-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
7ity  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
made  by  such  city;  (5)  two  mem- 
appointed  from  recommendations 
1  he  Governor  of  the  State  of  In- 
(6)  one  member  to  be  designated 
SecJ-etary. 

Secretary    shall    designate    one 

be  Chairman.    Any  vacancy  in  the 

shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 

the  original  appointment  was 

4iember  of  the  Commission  shall 

compensation  as  such.     The 

s  authorized  to  pay  the  expense 

incurred  by  the  Commission  in 

its  responsibilities  under  this 

signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Secretary  or  his  designee  shall. 

to  time,  consult  with  the  Com- 

th  respect  to  matters  relating  to 

of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 

and  with   respect   to  the 

of  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act. 

:  Tothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 

or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 

criminal  Jurisdiction   over  the 

this  lakeshore,  or  of  Its  right  to 

corporations,  franchises,  or  other 

property  on  the  lands  Included 


c  ut 


La] eshore 


a  Id 


la  ceshore. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
not  more  than  $23,000,000  for 
of  land  and  interests  in  land 
this  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unarimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee aiiendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  tc  en  bloc;  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  text. 

The  PP  ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  roUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  th ;  majority  leader  for  bringing 
up  the  bi]  1.  On  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator frori  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
B.fYH],  I  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
send  to  t  le  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmc  nt  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2  it  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  amendment 
applying  to  the  Little  Calumet  River 
Valley. 

On  paie  3,  following  section  2,  it  is 
proposed|to  add  this  additional  subsec- 
tion 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 

seek  such  cooperative  arrange- 

the  State  of  Indiana,   political 

thereof,    and    property    owners 

to  provide  public  access  to 

of  the   Little   Calumet   River   and 

river  banks  between  the  lake- 

and  the  east  line  of  section 

Secretary  may  acquire,  other  than 

such  easements  and  other 

n   lands   or   waters   as   he   deems 

further  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 


Tie 


t3 

wllh 


(b) 
thorlzed 
ments 
subdlvlsiolis 
as  are  rec  uired 
segments 
the  adjacent 
shore  bou  idary 
31  and  the 
by  condeninatlon 
Interests 
necessary 
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The 
question 
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Mr 
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The 
clerk  will  Icsdl 
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RESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
afcsence  of  a  quorum. 
•RESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
the  roll. 


.  off  e  -ed 
DI IKSES. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  bill's  having 
been  brought  up  for  action.  It  has  been 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  many  years. 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion  two 
steel  finishing  mills  have  been  built 
along  the  most  beautiful  section  of  the 
Indiana  dunes,  and  there  is  threatened 
construction  of  two  basic  steel  rolling 
mills  on  the  lake  front. 

In  order  to  get  the  bill  through,  we 
have,  therefore,  been  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  exempt  several 
thousand  of  what  were  the  most  beauti- 
ful acres,  which  have  now  been  largely 
ruined.  But  we  are  including  for  de- 
velopment approximately  11,772  acres, 
including  the  2,100  acres  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes  State  Park. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  there  is  no 
proposal  to  acquire  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park,  but  merely  to  provide  for 
joint  arrangement  for  use  between  the 
State  of  Indiana,  if  it  so  chooses,  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  for  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  the  area.  We  pro- 
pose to  add  approximately  1,000  acres 
or  more  west  of  Ogden  Dunes,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  mass  bathing  beach  and 
which  will  permit  other  areas  of  the 
park  to  be  appreciated  and  kept  in  their 
natural  wild  state.  This  will  include  ap- 
proximately all  of  what  is  known  as 
Dune  Acres  except  for  the  highly  resi- 
dential portion.  This  lies  some  4  miles 
to  the  east  of  Ogden  Dunes  and  directly 
west  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park. 
Then,  flanking  the  Indiana  Dunes  State 
Park  on  the  east,  we  are  including  all  of 
Beverly  Shores.  We  are  doing  this  upon 
the  decision  of  the  residents  of  Beverly 
Shores. 

We  are  providing  that  there  shall  be  a 
permanent  possession  of  improved  prop- 
erty on  the  part  of  present  owners  and 
granting  them  complete  freedom  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property,  subiect  to  local 
zoning  regulations,  which  must  al.so  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior, 

This  bill  does  not  interfere  with  the 
proposal  to  erect  a  harbor  midway  be- 
tween the  property  of  National  Steel  and 
Bethlehem  Steel,  the  two  companies 
which  have  erected  their  finishing  steel 
plants.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the  only  way 
in  which  this  harbor  can  be  secured. 

The  bill  is  a  compromise  bill.  I  regret 
that  we  could  not  save  the  entire  area. 
Life  moved  too  fast  for  us,  and  the  forces 
of  conservation  were  not  strong  enough 
to  save  the  entire  area.  But  we  are  pro- 
viding a  relatively  beautiful  area  of  11.- 
700  acres  located  within  40  miles  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  some  11  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Gary.  Ind. 
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Within  the  metropolitan  area  ^rtiM, 
stretches  from  Gary  up  to  Kenosha  iS 
Racine  in  Wisconsin,  there  are  now  ptSu 
ably  close  to  7  million  people,  and  tSl 
is  great  need — as  there  is  in  alltoe 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  country— fi 
beautiful  recreational  sites  which  an 
close  in  to  the  population. 

The  national  parks  of  this  country  an 
indeed  beautiful.  I  have  had  the  prlyi. 
lege  of  visting  and  tramping  in  nearly  aU 
of  them,  but  they  are  located  far  away 
from  the  great  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  Nation,  and  it  takes  days  to  get  to 
them,  and,  therefore,  access  to  them  b 
relatively  limited. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Commission, 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  reported  that  the  great  need 
was  for  beautiful  recreational  areas 
which  are  close  to  metropolitan  centers 
and  which  can  be  reached  in  a  short  pe- 
riod  of  time.  The  Indiana  Dunes  fit  this 
prescription  like  a  glove. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  begun  to 
meet  those  needs.  I  supported  the  bill 
which  was  recently  passed  to  provide  that 
Fire  Island  should  become  a  national 
park.  This  will  provide  swimming  and 
recreational  facilities  for  the  people  of 
the  great  New  York  metropolitan  com- 
plex. I  supported  the  bill  to  set  aside  a 
park  north  of  San  Francisco  at  Point 
Reyes.  We  need  many  such  facilities. 
The  Midwest  is  badly  in  need  of  them. 

The  metropolitan  complex  which  now 
stretches  from  Gary  to  Racine  and  Ke- 
nosha, but  which  will  shortly  probably 
stretch  from  South  Bend  to  Milwaukee 
and  then  will  include  at  least  10  million 
people,  needs  an  area  such  as  this  per- 
haps more  than  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  today.  And  that  House  action 
may  be  speedily  taken.  If  House  action 
is  not  taken  at  this  session,  we  shall  be 
in  a  better  position  to  act  early  \n  the 
next  Congress.  The  long  hard  discour- 
aging fight  may  be  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Let  us  take  the  next 
step  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  present  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  spoke  in  favor  of  the  pending 
bill.  Minority  views  have  been  issued  on 
the  bill.  For  the  purposes  of  the  record, 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record, 
what  the  report  of  the  minority  views  is, 
so  we  can  have  some  exposition  of  the 
other  position. 

In  our  minority  report,  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  also  signed  by  my  senior  col- 
league  [Mr.  Allott]   and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  we  say: 
Minority   Views   on   S.   2249 

Although  we  are  conscious  of  the  ever- 
increasing   need   for   outdoor   recreation  f»- 
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^A  wM  recognize  the  wisdom  of  ac- 

'^T;  TlZe^n^t  an  early  date,  we 
""f  ^mSued  to  oppose  this  bill  because  of 
"*\Sfon  of  cerlaln  noncontiguous  tracts 
"**  «h^  ISJid  These  noncontiguous  tracts 
°^°^  only  unrelated  to  the  main  body  of 
.  nroDOSixl  national  lakeshore  geographi- 
^%P  but^e  also  unrelated  insofar  as  pro 
caliy-  o"" .   „„^   nt.iiization  are  con 


*"  Sop"ci^  national  lakeshore  geographi 
/hut  are  also  unrelated  insofar  as  oro 
^  development  and  utilization  are 
P«***.  *  A.,,   further   concern    is    thai 


Our   further   concern 


con- 
that   the 


cerned 

patcl 

jater  ^  '^^ndowner's  holdings  and  leave  him 


opportimlty  to  hear  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Colorado.  However,  we 
have  discussed  this  subject  on  many  oc- 
casions, and  I  know  I  can  join  in  his  gen- 
eral views  on  this  subject. 

This  subject  has  been  before  Congress 
for  a  long  time.  Many  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  so-called  Indiana  Dunes 
project.    There  are  many  things  that  I 


oatchwork  taking  authorized  by  this  bill  may     personally  feel  are  great  mistakes  in  con- 
P«.«\-  ..„H  ««  a  orecedent  to  take  the  best     JJ^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^.^^     ^.^^^  ^^_ 

parently  there  has  been  very  little  done 


be  used  as  a  precedent 
•  Dldlng 

It  is  our  belief  that 


part  of  a 

Lth  nnlv  the  scraps. 

♦trm^y  problems  of  administration  that 
^!  S^nt%vithout  the  inclusion  of  these 
Noncontiguous  tracts  are  simply  compounded 
hfSelr  inclusion,  and  this  is  amplified  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  located  many  miles 
from  the  main  body  of  the  national  lake- 
ghore  The  map  of  this  proposed  national 
lakeshore  has  the  appearance  of  a  crazy  quilt. 
If  It  desirable  to  preserve  these  unrelated 
noncontiguous  tracts  in  their  present  condi- 
tion the  State  of  Indiana  shotild  take  the 
initiative.  As  in  the  case  of  Cape  Cod,  Point 
Reyes  Padre  Island,  and  others,  we  recognize 
the  desirability  of  setting  aside  these  areas 
under  equitable  principles  to  insure  their 
preservation  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
eenerations,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  Join 
unrelated  tracts  and  to  assume  functions 
that  the  State  rightfully  ought  to  assume, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  minority  re- 
port. Only  this  morning,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
we  considered  a  bill  dealing  with  certain 
property  in  Wisconsin  in  connection  with 
the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 
This  land  is  owned  two-thirds  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  once  again 
authorizing  funds  to  be  advanced  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  noncontiguous  tracts  of  land, 
and  once  again  to  have  them  presum- 
ably turned  over  to  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin as  a  part  of  the  State  park  system, 
and  then  presumably  once  again  having 
it  charged  against  Wisconsin  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  at  a 
later  date. 

Therefore,  when  we  say  we  are  con- 
cerned that  this  noncontiguous  principle 
may  provide  a  precedent.  I  would  say 
that  once  again  here  is  a  specific  exam- 
ple of  what  we  claim  today.  What  hap- 
pened this  morning  may  again  prove  to 
be  a  pattern  under  which  money  from 
the  Treasury  will  be  taken  in  the  future 
for  other  situations  of  like  incompatible 
and  noncontiguous  tracts  of  land. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  to  be 
concerned  specifically  about  the  fact  that 
the  National  Government  should  go  in 
and  say.  "This  is  an  appropriation  of  a 
man's  land  that  we  want  to  acquire  for 
utilization  for  everybody  in  the  national 
park  system,"  and  then  leave  him  with 
nothing  but  the  outlying  areas. 

This  is  a  part  of  our  concern  with  re- 
spect to  establishing  this  type  of  prece- 
dent. 

We  have  included  in  the  Record  the 
minority  report.  It  was  signed  by  the 
three  Senators  whom  I  have  named,  in- 
cluding myself.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
pattern  of  opposition,  so  that  future  Con- 
gresses may  consider  this  question  when 
they  are  considering  similar  situations 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  come  from  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee meeting,  and  I  did  not  have  an 


to  consider  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  the 
communities  in  the  lakeshore  itself.  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  included  in  the  bill  sev- 
eral noncontiguous  tracts  which  bear  no 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  lakeshore 
area  itself. 

Prom  the  pictures,  they  seem  to  be  very 
nice  tracts,  little  sylvan  glades,  in  which 
people  might  like  to  sit  on  an  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  have  a  picnic  lunch.  How- 
ever, they  will  not  accommodate  very 
many  people  before  their  pristine  char- 
acter will  be  destroyed.  They  are  not 
lakeshore  areas.  They  are  not  identified 
with  the  ordinary  recreation  and  relaxa- 
tion that  is  associated  with  a  lakeshore 
area.  Some  of  them  are  4  or  5  or  6  miles 
inland.  They  bear  no  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  lakeshore,  nor  do  they 
bear  any  reasonable  relationship  from 
the  standpoint  of  administration.  A  sep- 
arate administration  will  have  to  be 
provided.  Separate  policemen  or  sep- 
arate watchmen  or  separate  guards  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  each  of  those 
areas.  Consequently,  they  are  not 
feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient 
administration. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  which  Congress  has 
passed  and  which  the  President  has 
signed  into  law,  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  fund  be  used  for  this 
particular  purpose.  These  particular 
noncontiguous  areas  can  not  logically  be 
associated  with  the  beach  itself,  but, 
rather  they  are  the  type  of  thing  that 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  bill, 
so  that  the  States,  with  assistance  from 
that  fund,  would  be  able  to  develop  these 
areas  under  a  State  plan. 

Most  States  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  for 
such  areas  as  this.  By  the  same  token, 
there  is  no  justifiable  argument  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  take  up  such  non- 
contiguous tracts  as  this,  which  have  no 
development  and  no  particular  value 
from  any  standpoint,  despite  the  loose 
words  that  have  been  spoken  in  the  testi- 
mony, and  having  the  Government  bear 
the  expense  of  administering  them.  This 
was  a  function  of  the  State.  If  the  State 
wishes  to  do  it,  it  should  do  it  under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

Third,  we  have  made  an  error.  When 
I  say  we  have  made  an  error,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  the  committee  I 
have  done  everything  I  could  to  correct 
it.  I  beUeve  the  areas  south  of  the  main 
highway,  which  is  roughly  V/z  miles 
from  the  beach,  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  that  to  operate  it  practically 
as  a  lakeshore  or  recreation  area  it  is 


necessary  that  it  be  generally  in  one 
unit.  The  units  south  of  the  road,  of 
course,  are  relatively  undeveloped.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  farms  located  in 
those  areas.  The  point  is  that  it  does 
not  form  a  reasonably  compact  unit.  In 
addition  to  it  being  necessary  to  cross 
the  main  highway,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
cross  a  railroad  track.  Therefore  these 
two  areas  are  separated  by  the  highway 
and  the  railroad  track.  The  part  below 
and  generally  south  of  the  road  does  not 
contribute  to  the  practical  development 
and  enjoyment  of  the  lakeshore  area. 

I  believe  that  the  other  Senators  who 
have  signed  the  minority  report,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  were 
in  general  agreement  on  these  principles. 
For  that  reason,  I  wish  to  make  my 
own  position  clear.  I  cannot  support  the 
bill.  I  do  not  support  it  in  its  present 
form.  I  have  always  supported  a  pro- 
posal for  a  lakeshore  area  in  Indiana, 
just  as  I  supported  the  Cape  Cod,  Point 
Reyes,  and  Padre  Island  areas.  Strange- 
ly enough,  in  the  Padre  Island  case,  while 
there  were  differences  and  disagree- 
ments, the  main  item  on  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  disagreed  with 
some  of  his  colleagues  wsis  that  there 
was  not  enough  development  proposed. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  wanted  full 
development  of  the  area.  He  wanted  to 
have  a  highway  constructed  the  length 
of  Padre  Island,  so  that  it  would  be  fully 
accessible  to  the  people  who  would  use  it. 
So  it  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  wish 
to  place  myself  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  If 
the  particular  items  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed were  amended  out  of  the  bill,  I 
think  the  bill  would  then  be  in  such  form 
that  I  could  support  it;  although  prob- 
lems still  remain  that  I  believe  the  other 
House  will  have  to  deal  with,  with  respect 
to  the  corporate  inholdings  of  this  area, 
which  deserve  attention.  The  people  in 
that  area  deserve  more  equitable  treat- 
ment than  the  bill  provides  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aline 
myself  with  the  views  of  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  with  respect  to  my  oppo- 
sition on  this  measure.  I  speak  on  this 
subject  with  some  trepidation  because  of 
the  caliber  and  frankness  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Indiana  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  wish  to  add  to  what  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  have  said  that  I  realize 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  such  recrea- 
tion facilities  near  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated areas.  I  have  always  supported 
reasonable  legislation  which  was  needed 
by  the  local  governments  to  assist  them 
in  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  people. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  advisable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  force  its 
plans  for  providing  recreational  facili- 
ties upon  a  State  or  local  government 
when  the  needs  are  being  met,  and  the 
proposed  plan  would  bring  hardship,  dis- 
sension, and  conflict  to  and  between  the 
people  of  the  area  and  the  various  levels 
of  goverimient. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana  made  a  bitter 
denunciation  of  the  bill  because  it  would 
take  away  a  most  important  revenue- 
producing  feature,  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park.    He  made  a  more  equivocal 
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statemext  later;  but  he  has  never,  to  avoid  having  our  country  lose  its  great  that  it  is  possible  to  support  in  gooa  em 
date,  dis  avowed  the  statement  he  orig-  beauty  by  creating  parks  and  other  science  both  the  construction  of  thi«  iiartB 
inally  mide,  namely,  that  he  feels  that    places  of  natural  attraction,  so  that  they     the  economic  development  ot  the  ttm^ 

■  will  be  preserved  for  our  people  to  enjoy.     i'S7n:^^°^^e%f°^J. '''''''''''  ^  ^ 

I  have  noted  the  efforts  and  the  fight 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  for 
years,  to  preserve  the  dunes  against  the 
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the  "gen  sral  assembly  and  the  conserva 
tion  depi  rtment  woxild  be  most  reluctant 
to  simpl:  give  this  park  away."  Gover- 
nor Welih  said  that  the  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Pa:  k  Is  Indiana's  "greatest  revenue 
producer  and  helps  to  sustain  other  parks 
in  the  Sate  system." 

The  record  of  the  hearings  is  replete 
with  the  dissension  that  has  now  arisen 
concemi  ig  this  proposal.  I  have  seen 
these  th  ngs  happen  in  my  own  part  of 
the  com  try,  where  the  dissension  has 
been  so  tcidespread  and  persistent  that 
it  has  e::tended  over  a  period  of  20  or 
25  years.  Because  so  many  people  and 
so  many  agencies  of  the  State  govern- 
ment art  opposed  to  the  proposal,  Con- 
gress shduld  be  extremely  chary  in  the 
approacl  it  takes  toward  establishing 
such  a  acillty  against  the  will  of  so 
many  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  S.  2249,  which 
would  es  ;ablish  for  the  use,  benefit,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  th  e  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  wtiich  is  located  in  Kentucky's 
neighbor  ng  State  of  Indiana. 

I  hav  !  noted  the  argxunents  made 
against  ts  establishment;  nevertheless, 
I  suppor  the  bill  because  I  believe  such 
an  area  and  other  areas  of  unusual 
beauty  ojght  to  be  preserved  as  a  na- 
tional bmefit  for  the  education  and 
recreatioi  of  the  people  of  our  country, 
both  these  of  our  generation  and  the 
millions  who  will  come  after  us.  The 
populati(  n  of  our  country  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  c  nly  a  few  years  the  population 
will  be  riore  than  200  million.  Unless 
such  are  IS  as  the  Dunes  are  saved,  the 
millions  jpho  will  live  in  the  future  will 
never  krow  that  our  country  was  once 
graced  w  th  dunes,  forests,  streams,  and 
waterfall ;. 

We  knjw  that  the  demands  of  neces- 
sary put  lie  works,  such  as  roads  and 
river  f  aci  ities,  and  the  increasing  growth 
of  industry,  will  swallow  up  in  time  the 
last  areas  of  such  beauty  in  our  coun- 
try, unle  s  we  act  now  to  preserve  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  eastern 
part  of  he  United  States,  where  there 
are  not  r  lany  such  areas  left.  Only  this 
year,  the  Congress  made  a  decision  to 
preserve  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  an 
area  of  inusual  natural  characteristics 
and  beau  ty  between  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  Rivers — called  "Between  the 
Lakes."  The  Dunes  and  other  natural 
areas  in  ;he  East  may  not  be  considered 
by  some  £is  striking  as  are  other  areas 
in  the  V  ^est,  or  even  in  the  mountain 
regions  )f  the  eastern  United  States. 
Yet  the  I  >unes  have  a  peculiar  quality  of 
beauty  w  lich  cannot  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Uiited  States. 

I  do  n)t  know  whether  it  is  true,  but 
many  In  our  country  say  that  this  great 
Nation,  leautiful  as  it  has  been  and  is 
today,  m  ly  be  stripped  of  its  beauty  un- 
less its  piople  and  their  representatives, 
by  actior  ifi  communities,  in  States,  and 
at  the  Fe  deral  level,  act  to  save  and  pre- 
serve its  places  and  areas  of  beauty  and 
its  natur:  1  wonders.   I  think  we  can  help 


We  In  Indiana  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Lakert^ 
Indiana  Dxines  area.  Senate  bill  2249  U  a!l 
before  a  Senate  committee.    I  wish  to  rerwM 


demands  of  our  industrial  world.    Prog-     senators  of  the  importance  of  thu  m^Ban 
ress  is  inpvitablp  and  nppdpd    hut  at  thp     and  I  ask  them  to  follow  it  as  it  goes  through 


ress  is  inevitable  and  needed,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  we  locate  new  industry 
and  public  works  in  many  places,  we  can 
preser\'e  other  locations  of  beauty.  Sen- 
ator Douglas  has  continued  his  fight 
throughout  the  years  and  has  had  the 
support  of  many  in  his  own  State  and 
throughout  the  country,  including  my 
State  of  Kentucky.  His  fight  has  been 
worthwhile.  So  I  congratulate  him  and 
his  cosponsors;  and  as  a  Senator  from  a 
neighboring  State,  I  am  glad  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  committee  when  it  was 
hearing  testimony  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Statement  by  Senator  Bath 
ON  Proposed  Creation  of  National  Lake- 
shore  IN  the  Indiana  Dunes  Area 

I  speak  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2249, 
a  bill  to  create  a  national  lakeshore  in  the 
Indiana  dunes  area,  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  In  which  the  pro- 
posed national  lakeshore  Is  located. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  fills  the 
basic  need  for  conserving  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Indiana  dunes  area  and  will  provide 
in  the  years  to  come  the  badly  needed  rec- 
reational facility  for  the  millions  of  citizens 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Micliigan  who  are 
building  the  great  Industrial  complex  around 
the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  area  is  of  such  significant  value  for 
conservation  that  If  it  were  located  hundreds 
of  miles  from  an  area  of  dense  population 
concentration  It  would  be  well  worth  the  cost 
of  acquisition  and  management.  Since  It  Is 
located  In  the  center  of  the  Midwest  and 
the  middle  of  the  rapidly  growing  Industrial 
center  at  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan, 
It  Is  even  more  valuable  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  to  provide  for 
a  national  lakeshore  in  this  area. 

Scientific  and  recreation  experts  have  testi- 
fied to  the  value  of  the  land  in  question  and 
the  adaptability  for  development  as  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  and  recreation  area.  Scien- 
tific experts  have  and  will  testify  to  the  de- 
sirability of  preserving  the  natural  botanical, 
gfolcgical,  and  pure  scientific  phenomena 
which  are  found  in  this  area.  I  accept  their 
testimony  and  concur  that  this  area  has  tre- 
mendous v.-^lue  for  conservation,  scientific, 
ard  recreational  development. 

There  is  also  testimony  that  this  particular 
lakeshore  configuration  will  prove  to  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  future  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  this  section  of  my  State. 
I  disagree  with  this  and  tend  to  believe  that 
the  development  of  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  will  be  complementary  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Calumet  area  and 
will  tend  In  years  to  come  to  be  a  great  asset 
to  the  industry  and  the  workers  in  that  in- 
dustry who  are  attracted  by  the  Industrial 
potential   of   our   area. 

I  have  Introduced  and  tend  to  work  vigor- 
ously for  the  passage  of  S.  2204,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  authorization  for  Federal  Improve- 
ments for  a  harbor  at  Burns  Waterway,  Ind. 
This  port  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  area,  and  I  think 


the  legislative  channels,  for  I  believe  thUil 
a  great  opportunity  to  serve  not  only  th! 
northern  part  of  Indiana,  but  also  the  trt 
State  area  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  im" 
nois. 

Indiana  badly  needs  the  thousands  of  joht 
which  will  be  provided  by  the  industrial  iie. 
velopment  of  this  area.  The  workers  who 
will  come  to  serve  the  Industries  wlU  baffl. 
need  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  tat 
recreation  In  their  lelsxire  time.  The  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  Burns  water- 
way harbor  stipulates  that  adequate  air-  and 
water-pollution  control  must  be  provided  lo 
as  to  protect  the  adjoining  areas.  Xhli 
should  prove  to  be  sufficient  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  an  abatement  program  which  wm 
allow  the  complementary  use  of  beaches  and 
park  areas. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  Intenaely 
Interested  In  the  problem  of  providing  jolii 
for  people  In  my  State.  I  believe  that  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  tend 
to  provide  a  community  facility  which  win 
be  an  additional  stimulus  and  attraction 
for  new  Industry.  The  relatively  small  acre- 
age Involved  In  the  lakeshore,  when  com- 
pared  to  the  Industrial  area,  will  not  detract 
from  future  expansion  by  existing  Industry 
and  by  the  future  Industrial  citizens  of  this 
section.  I  support  then  this  bill  and  am  In 
agreement  with  Its  aims  and  purposes. 

I  have  visited  the  area  personally  and  haw 
had  meetings  with  the  citizens  of  the  area. 
Members  of  my  staff  have  also  been  In  con- 
tact  with  long-time  residents  of  the  area  and 
community  leaders  of  the  section  and  of  our 
State. 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  record  very 
clear  that  I  am  concerned  about  several  otha 
problems  which  I  believe  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  this  legislation  but  which  would  re- 
quire the  careful  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  when  administration  of  thla 
park  and  its  acquisition  begins. 

The  first  is  the  problem  that  Is  caused  by 
the  taking  of  a  large  amount  of  land  off  Ua 
tax  rolls  in  the  community  of  Beverly  Shorea. 
It  would  appear  that  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  taxable  property  in  the  town  ol 
Beverly  Shores  would  be  lost  from  that  cor- 
poration for  tax  purposes.  Since  the  prop- 
erty tax  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
for  this  community,  this  would  cause  either 
a  great  reduction  In  municipal  services  a 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  tax  rate  of  the 
community.  Both  seem  to  be  undesirable. 
I  believe  that  the  administrator  of  the  Park 
Service  can  work  out  some  equitable  a^ 
rangements  on  the  division  of  community 
responsibility  which  will  allow  for  continued 
municipal  services  without  an  Increased  tax 
rate.  Certain  municipal  services  which  ac- 
count for  a  major  share  of  expenditures  of 
this  community  are  for  services  which  will 
accrue  benefits  to  the  Park  Service.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  will  be  able  to  negotiate  for  con- 
tinuation of  these  services  as  warranted 
by  the  park  and  as  needed  by  the  resident* 
of  the  community.  Maintenance  of  roedi 
and  providing  adequate  police  and  Are  pro- 
tection seem  to  be  matters  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  as  great  an  interert 
as  the  residents  of  the  community.  If  the 
Park  Service  can  provide  either  a  certain 
amount  of  these  services  or  contract  for  pro- 
viding these  services  by  the  town  corpora- 
tion, the  municipal  services  can  be  main- 
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t^ed  without  increasing  the  tax  burden  on 

"^!^"town  of  Beverly  Shores  Is  the  com- 
.muv  which  is  most  adversely  affected  by 
"^1  nroblem  of  removing  land  from  the  tax 
?^  ^  ?  am  confident  that  the  Industrial  Im- 
^'and  the  Increased  attractiveness  of  this 
S£  Scause  of  the  building  of  this  park 
rt  ^e  building  of  an  Industrial  complex 
Sll  create  significant  new  tax  revenues  for 
SeWtax  units.    The  benefits  which  wlU  ac- 


only  right  and  just  that  in  passing  legis- 
lation we  should  try  to  adhere  to  a  policy 
that  will  conform  to  a  pattern  that  will 
be  applied  equally  throughout  the  coun- 
try. However,  it  is  rather  unrealistic  to 
feel  that  there  can  be  any  basic  pattern 
for  park  legislation  which  would  apply 
with  equal  validity  to  any  area  in  the 
country.  For  this  reason,  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  the  unique  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  Indiana,  so  far  as 


crue  to  the  local  tax  units  from  other  Im-         _ ^ 

provements  will  In  a  very  short  period  of    concerns  the  lake  shore  park  which  the 
^e  prove  to  be  much  g^^f^er  than  the  loss     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^^^  ^^^_  DoUGLAS]  has 


Xch  is  to  be  suffered  by  the  taking  of  this 
parkland. 

There  are  several  plans  for  school  reorga- 
nization currently  existing  in  the  area.  Un- 
der the  present  circumstances,  the  town  of 
Beverly  Shores,  again,  Is  the  school  corpora- 
tion most  adversely  affected  by  this  prob- 
lem    It  would  appear,   however,   that   Im- 


pursued  with  such  diligence  and  for  so 
long,  and  for  which  he  stated  the  case 
so  eloquently  a  moment  ago. 

On  the  lake  shore  in  northern  Indiana 

is  a  rare  and  beautiful  display  of  nature 

which  is  surrounded  by  a  fast  growing 

ic^.    -  --,^  ^  „  »,,.  +„  ♦»,,„     industrial  complex.     Thus,  there  exist 

SS;;Sn  i?ft  sCufd  con?rnue1^i4°prS-     two  circumstances  which  seemingly  can 

There    is    likelihood    that    local 


ent  form. 

school  reorganization  may  result  In  the  cre- 
ation of  larger  school-tax  units.  In  this 
eventualitv.  the  new  tax  units  would  proba- 
bly not  qualify  for  Federal  assistance.  There 
is  also  a  likelihood  that  this  larger  taxing 
unit  will  not  Include  the  tremendously  Im- 
proved Industrial  areas  to  the  west  which 
would  provide  an  adequate  new  tax  base. 
This  could  be  quite  a  serious  problem  and 
one  which  we  must  wait  to  see  what  devel- 
ops In  the  local  school  reorganization  plans 
before  any  logical  action  can  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  or  by  the  Park  Service. 

I  want  also,  Mr.  President,  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  the  Indi- 
vidual citizens  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  freeze  on  real  estate  transactions  which 
will  occur  with  the  enactment  of  this  par- 
ticular lakeshore.  While  it  Is  true  that  titles 
to  these  lands  will  remain  negotiable,  I 
think  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  there  will 
be  very  little  demand  for  unimproved  prop- 
erty In  this  area,  and  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  there  will  be  limited  demand  for  the 
Improved  property. 

I  know  that  the  Park  Service  has  every 
Intention  of  purchasing  Improved  and  un- 
improved property  whenever  a  legitimate  of- 
fer of  sale  Is  made.  I  know  that  their  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  Is  genuinely 
feasible  In  most  of  their  acquisition  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  go  on  record,  however,  Mr. 
President,  suggesting  that  in  their  appropri- 
ation request  they  provide  generously  for 
the  possibility  that  many  landowners  will 
want  to  sell  to  the  Park  Service  Immediate- 
ly. There  are,  of  course,  emergency  cases, 
and  there  are  those  who  will  genuinely  ob- 
ject to  living  In  a  national  park  area.  I 
believe  the  Park  Service  should  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  provide  In  their  appropriation  re- 
quest adequate  reserve  to  take  care  of  these 
transactions  as  well  as  those  normal  buying 
patterns  which  are  planned  Into  their  ac- 
quisition program. 

This  Is  a  very  vital  Issue  to  my  State 
and  one  over  which  I  am  very  deeply  con- 
cerned. I  ask  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  suggested.  They  are 
completely  consistent  with  the  alms  of  the 
bill  and  serve  only  to  perfect  and  Increase 
the  benefit  of  the  park  either  to  the  user 
or  to  the  people  in  the  area.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  these  recommendations  I  have  made 
detract  In  any  way  from  the  desirability  of 
the  lakeshore  as  a  recreation  or  conserva- 
tion area,  but  will  serve  to  Improve  the  ac- 
ceptability and  the  desirability  of  the  park 
area. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  two  Senators  from  the  State  in- 
volved, I  feel  compelled  to  make  a  brief 
statement  to  stress  the  need  for  this 
particular  type  of  park  facility.    It  is 


not  and  do  not  exist  together  in  this 
country;  namely,  a  natural  area  which 
can  be  readily  used  for  recreation,  and 
closely  associated  thereto  resources  which 
are  presently  being  used  for  industry  and 
to  provide  jobs  in  a  rapidly  growing 
economy. 

I  urge  Senators  to  accept  this  proposed 
legislation.  It  would  provide  adequate 
natural  recreational  facilities  in  a  broad 
sense;  namely,  bathing,  camps,  folklore 
and  nature  lore,  such  as  are  found  in  only 
a  few  places  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  located  in  an  area  of  dense 
population.  People  finding  jobs  in  rap- 
idly growing  industries  can  utilize  these 
recreational  facilities  much  better  than 
if  they  had  to  travel  halfway  across  the 
continent  to  find  them. 

I  agree  that  this  is  a  patchwork  effort. 
There  is  a  certain  basic  fairness,  how- 
ever, to  the  inclusion  of  the  so-called 
patchwork  parts  of  the  park. 

In  conclusion,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  knows — although  I  have 
always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  him 
and  his  record  in  the  Senate,  long  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him — that 
we  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  on 
the  validity  and  importance  of  this 
project. 

We  in  Indiana  are  faced  with  a  con- 
troversy which  I  feel  confronts  us  with 
two  great  opportunities,  rather  than  with 
two  irreconcilable  opportunities. 

First,  by  passing  the  lakeshore  bill  to- 
day, we  can  provide  recreational  facili- 
ties unsurpassed  for  this  area;  and  sec- 
ond, by  another  piece  of  legislation, 
which  I  do  not  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  support  at  this  time— but  I  shall 
attempt  to  do  so  later— I  hope  that  we 
can  provide  port  facilities  on  the  north- 
ern lakeshore  which  will  bring  Illinois 
markets,  Indiana  markets,  and  midwest- 
em  markets  in  general,  closer  to  the  ter- 
minal facilities  around  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  election 
so  close,  there  are  some  persons  aspiring 
to  pubhc  office,  or  who  wish  to  be  re- 
elected, who  are  trying  to  make  a  politi- 
cal controversy  out  of  this  question,  on 
the  ground  that  by  passing  the  dunes  bill 
we  are  selling  out  the  port  facilities. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that 
I  have  felt  from  the  beginning  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  could  not 
have  both.  We  can  have  the  great  facili- 
ties of  the  park  and  at  the  same  time  we 


can  give  to  the  Indiana  merchants,  farm- 
ers, and  manufacturers  the  benefit  of 
foreign  markets  at  reduced  transporta- 
tion rates,  which  can  be  enacted,  I  hope, 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  enable 
us  to  build  this  structure  in  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2249)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  for  the  educational,  Inspirational, 
and  recreational  use  of  the  public  certain 
portions  of  the  Indiana  dunes  and  other  areas 
of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  Interest  and 
recreational  value  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  administer  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "lakeshore")  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  lakeshore  shall 
comprise  the  area  within  the  boundaries  de- 
lineated on  a  map  identified  as  "A  Proposed 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore",  dated 
July  1964,  and  bearing  the  number  "LNPNE 
1003  ID",  which  map  Is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  In  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise.  In 
order  to  enhance  the  recreational  benefits  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  also  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  such  easements  or  other  Interests 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  public  ac- 
cess to  the  beach  and  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan continuously  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  lakeshore  in  section  21  township 
37  north,  Indiana  base,  range  6  west,  second 
principal  Indiana  meridian,  to  the  eastern- 
most point  of  Intersection  of  the  lakeshore 
boundary  with  the  shoreline.  The  Indiana 
Dunes  State  Park  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  negotiate 
with  the  State  for  the  acquisition  of  said 
park.  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
non-Federal  property  located  within  the 
area  described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  and 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  Properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  In  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
who  may,  in  his  discretion,  base  his  determi- 
nation on  an  Independent  appraisal  obtained 
by  him:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor 
In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  seek  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  of  Indiana,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  property  owners  as 
are  required  to  provide  public  access  to 
segments  of  the  Little  Calumet  River  and 
the  adjacent  river  banks  between  the  lake- 
shore  boundary  and  the  east  line  of  section 
31  and  the  Secretary  may  acquire,  other  than 
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of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setbcick  require- 
ments and  other  provisions  which  may  be 
required  by  such  regulations  to  be  included 
In  a  zoning  ordinance  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

(c)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provision  which  he 
may  consider  adverse  to  the  preservation  and 
development,  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  of  the  area  comprising  tlie 
lakeshore;  or  (2>  falls  to  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that  the  Secretary  shall  receive 
notice  of  any  variance  granted  under  and 
any  exception  made  to  the  application  of 
such  ordinance  or  amendment. 

(d)  If  any  Improved  property,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  has  been  suspend- 
ed according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under  or 
exception  to  such  zoning  ordinance,  or  Is  sub- 
jected to  any  use.  which  variance,  excep- 
tion, or  use  falls  to  conform  to  or  Is  incon- 
sistent with  any  applicable  standard  con- 
tained in  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  passage 
of  such  ordinance,  the  Secretary  may,  in  his 
discretion,  terminate  the  suspension  of  his 
authority  to  acquire  such  improved  property 
by  condemnation. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  In  Interest  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty located  within  the  lakeshore  as  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
property  by  condemnation  has  been  sus- 
pended in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
Act,  that  such  authority  has  been  so  sus- 
pended and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  improved  property  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  or  for  such  lesser  time  as 
the  said  owner  or  owners  may  elect  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary.  Where 
any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  any  riioht  of  use  and  occupancy 
retained  as  provided  in  stibsection  (a)  of 
this  section  at  any  time  after  the  date  upon 
which  any  use  occurs  with  respect  to  such 
property  which  falls  to  conform  or  is  in  any 
manner  opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
applicable  standards  contained  in  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  and  which  is  in  effect  on  said  date:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  use  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  said  .-section  5  and 
applicable  to  such  property  shall  be  held  to 
fall  to  conform  or  be  opposed  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  any  such  standard.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  terminates  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  under  this  subsection,  he 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  ^o  termi- 
nated an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  portion  of  said  right  which  re- 
mained unexpired  on  the  date  of  termi- 
nation. 

Sec.  7  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
lakeshore  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory  au- 
thority otherwise  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Appropriate  user 
fees  may  be  collected  notwithstanding  any 


limitation  on  such  authority  by  any  pron. 

slon  of  law. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
permanently  preserved  in  its  present  state 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  therein  *hlch 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna  or  the  phyalo- 
graphic  conditions  now  prevailing  or  with  the 
preservation  of  such  historic  sites  and  atnic- 
tures  as  the  Secretary  may  designate:  Pro! 
vided,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific  fea. 
tures  within  the  lakeshore  by  establlahlng 
such  trails,  observation  points  and  exhibite 
and  providing  such  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  for  such  public  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding :  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary  may  develop  for  appropriate  public 
uses  such  portions  of  the  lakeshore  as  he 
deems  especially  adaptable  for  such  xisea. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Conomlssion.  Said  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate ten  years  after  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  national  lakeshore  pursuant  to 
this    Act. 

( b )  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 
( 1 )  one  member  who  is  year-round  resident 
of  Porter  County  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  commissioners 
of  such  county;  (2)  one  member  who  is  a 
year-round  resident  of  the  town  of  Beverly 
Shores  to  be  appointed  from  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such 
town;  (3)  one  member  who  is  a  year-roxmd 
resident  of  the  towns  of  Porter,  Dune  Acres, 
Portage,  Pines,  Chesterton,  Ogden  Dunes,  or 
the  village  of  Tremont,  such  member  to  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  boards  of  trvtstees  or  the  trustee  of  the 
affected  town  or  township;  (4)  one  member 
who  is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Michigan  City  to  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  such  city;  (5)  two  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana; and  (6)  one  member  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expense 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
the  development  of  the  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
Its  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  within  this  lakeshore,  or  of  Its  right 
to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or 
other  non-Federal  property  on  the  lands  In- 
cluded In  such  lakeshore. 

Sec.  10.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $23,000,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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'^^wTHE   TARIFF    SCHEDULES    OP     death. 
Ufi    Lcxa ^^  During   the   ceremony   at   Woodlawn 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
MANSFIELD.     Mr. 


Mr. 


President,  I 


move'that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
Sration  of  Calendar  No.   1541.  H.R. 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.  An  act  to  cor- 
rect certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bUl?  .    ^,        ^v-    o       * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
nroceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  vsrhich  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  to  H.R.  12253 
which  was  designed  to  close  a  loophole  in 
the  tariff  schedule.  Under  the  present 
law  "button  blanks"  can  be  imported  at 
a  rate  of  36  percent  whereas  imported 
finished  buttons  are  dutiable  at  a  rate 
which  is  equivalent  to  ad  valorem  rates 
ranging  up  to  140  percent.  In  the  last 
3  years  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  "button 
blanks."  One  might  properly  inquire 
why.  First  it  will  be  helpful  if  I  define 
what  is  meant  by  button  blanks.  But- 
ton blanks  are  the  raw  materials  from 
which  many  types  of  buttons  may  be 
made.  The  answer  is  clear.  Importers 
discovered  a  device  whereby  they  could 
import  almost  finished  buttons  at  the 
lower  rate  for  button  blanks.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  these  almost  finished  buttons 
were  not  button  blanks  or  the  raw  mate- 
rial. In  fact,  75  percent  of  the  value  has 
already  been  added  when  the  almost 
finished  buttons  arrived  in  this  country. 
This  represented  a  discovery  of  a  loop- 
hole in  our  tariff  schedules  and,  as  one 
can  imagine,  opened  the  floodgates  to 
the  importation  of  these  almost  finished 
buttons  to  the  detriment  of  the  do- 
mestic button  industry.  This  amend- 
ment will  plug  this  loophole  and  protect 
the  domestic  button  industry  as  the  tariff 
originally  intended. 

Since  Maryland  has  a  domestic  but- 
ton industry,  I  am  naturally  greatly  in- 
terested and  keenly  aware  of  the  indus- 
try's problem.  I  feel  the  closing  of  this 
loophole,  which  is  clearly  a  tariff  avoid- 
ance device,  will  be  most  helpful  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  this  Important  in- 
dustry. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  their  wisdom  in  deleting  sec- 
tion 15  which  deals  with  V-belts.  A  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  schedule,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  would  have  resulted 
in  severe  hardship  to  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  committee's  amendment 
wisely  proposes  to  continue  the  present 
16-percent  duty  on  Imported  V-belts. 


REMEMBERING  MAYOR 
LA  GUARDIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  La 
Guardia  Memorial  Association,  accord- 
ing to  its  tradition,  held  services  at  the 
grave  of  the  late  and  beloved  mayor  of 
New  York,  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  on 


ceremony 

Cemetery,  Morris  S.  Novik,  who  was  di- 
rector of  the  city's  radio  station,  WNYC, 
during  the  La  Guardia  administration 
and  who  is  now  a  radio  consultant  in 
New  York  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Informa- 
tion, spoke  about  the  "Little  Flower's"  re- 
markable talent  for  communicating  with 
the  people  of  his  city.  Through  this 
talent,  the  people  of  New  York  City  close- 
ly identified  themselves  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  mayor,  and  made  him  the 
most  beloved  city  oflBcial  in  modem  times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Novik 's  remarks  on  this  occasion  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

On  this,  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  we  assemble  as  we 
have  done  every  year  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
we  loved. 

As  the  years  go  by,  each  of  us  attempts  to 
assess  the  man.  We  try  to  explain  the  Im- 
prints he  made,  not  only  on  our  lives  In  gen- 
eral, but  also  on  our  personal  lives. 

The  legacy  of  La  Guardia  was  his  Identifi- 
cation with  the  people;  they  loved  him  and  he 
loved  them. 

Each  of  us,  as  the  years  go  by,  see  Fiorello 
La  Guardia,  naturally  enough,  through  his 
own  eyes.  Objective  though  we  try  to  be,  we 
cannot  but  think  In  terms  of  our  own  per- 
sonal relationship  with  him. 

All  of  us  knew  La  Guardia  as  a  great  man — 
as  a  great  mayor — as  a  great  leader.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  know  La  Guardia  as  a  great 
communicator. 

There  are  many  explanations  for  the  La 
Guardia  phenomenon.  One  seems  to  domi- 
nate. He  was  able  to  talk  to  the  widest 
audience  and  not  only  be  heard,  but  under- 
stood. His  phrase  was  not  elegant.  It  often 
was  not  eloquent,  but  It  was  always  direct, 
earnest,  and  completely  understandable.  It 
was  as  though  his  heart  had  a  tongue  that 
spoke  to  other  hearts.  This  understanding 
was  not  limited  to  any  one  group.  It 
reached  everyone. 

La  Guardia  pioneered  In  the  use  of  radio. 
He  understood  that  It  was  not  merely  a  me- 
dium for  making  speeches.  It  was  to  him, 
a  medium  for  talking  personally  with  real 
people  about  real-life  problems. 

He  talked  to  people  about  their  problems 
In  their  own  terms.  When  he  talked  about 
the  price  of  tomatoes  on  radio,  he  wanted 
to  help  people  with  limited  earnings  to  make 
every  penny  count.  He  was  trying  to  help 
them  live  better  and  more  rewarding  lives. 
Radio  helped  him  ring  each  doorbell.  Talk 
with  each  person,  and  help  every  one  of 
them  with  the  problems  of  everyday"  living. 
This  personal  recollection  of  La  Guardia  is 
more  than  a  sentimentalized  memory.  La 
Guardia  saw  radio,  and  In  his  last  years, 
television — practically  an  extension  of  per- 
sonal conversation.  Many  did  not  agree  with 
La  Guardia  but  they  always  listened. 

WNYC  was  In  existence  for  many  years 
prior  to  Mayor  La  Guardia  taking  office.  In 
many  ways,  It  was  regarded  as  an  orphan 
or  stepchild  of  the  city  government.  In 
fact,  previous  administrations  literally  hid 
Its  antenna  behind  the  statue  on  top  of  the 
municipal  building  and  assigned  the  station 
to  the  housekeeping  agency  of  the  city,  con- 
cerned with  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
bridges — the  department  of  plants  and 
structure. 

It  was  Mayor  La  Guardia  who  first  recog- 
nized the  value  of  a  city  radio  station.  It 
was  he  who  was  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  radio  station  as  an  inde- 


pendent municipal  department.  Then  be- 
gan the  long-range  campaign  to  establish 
WNYC  as  a  vital  force  In  the  affairs  and 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  led  Into  the  prolonged  struggle  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
obtain  recognition  for  the  unique  services 
rendered  by  WNYC  and  for  Its  right  to  have 
full  time  on  the  air.  A  major  step  In  win- 
ning that  battle  was  actually  achieved  only 
recently,  25  years  later.  Hopefully  the  final 
victory  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

During  the  crucial  years  of  World  War  II 
La  Guardia  saw  radio  as  a  personal  line  of 
communication  between  government — local 
government — and  the  people.  From  day  to 
day  the  people  wanted  to  know  not  only 
about  the  events  of  the  day,  but  how  those 
events  were  evaluated  by  someone  they  trust- 
ed.   They  trusted  Fiorello  La  Guardia. 

When  the  war  broke  out  In  1941,  the 
mayor  was  the  first  to  realize  the  Importance 
of  radio  and  WNYC  in  supporting  the  war 
effort  on  the  homefront.  In  civil  defense, 
and  in  keeping  people  Informed  of  where 
and  how  they  could  help. 

Mayor  La  Guardia  never  missed  a  Svmday 
broadcast  during  the  war.  In  the  heat  of 
summer — and  city  hall  was  not  air  condi- 
tioned In  those  days — and  In  the  dead  of 
winter,  Fiorello  La  Guardia  left  his  home  to 
face  the  WNYC  microphone  and  press  every 
Sunday  to  report  to  the  people  of  New  York 
on  city  affairs  and  the  contribution  the  city 
was  making  to  the  war  effort. 

He  reported  how  and  where  they  could 
help — when  to  collect  tin  cans,  what  changes 
were  being  made  In  rationing,  how  to  con- 
serve vital  energies  needed  for  the  war  effort. 
He  told  them  of  what  he  thought  about 
everything  connected  with  the  war  effort.  He 
lifted  high  the  hope  and  strengthened  the 
courage  and  the  morale  of  the  people  of 
the  world's  greatest  city. 

Just  as  the  bells  of  the  Tower  of  Parlia- 
ment Inspired  the  beleaguered  people  of 
Great  Britain,  so  WNYC  broadcast  the  his- 
toric chimes  of  our  city  hall,  followed  by  the 
Identification  "WNYC  In  a  city  where  over 
7  million  people  live  In  peace  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  democracy." 

La  Guardia  wanted  the  station  to  be  a  liv- 
ing service  to  the  city.  He  wanted  It  to  draw 
the  people  closer  to  each  other  and  to  their 
city.  He  wanted  It  to  help,  to  teach,  to  en- 
tertain, to  serve,  to  unite — and  to  continue. 
Regularly  during  the  war,  the  civil  defense 
programs  and  services  of  WNYC  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  commercial  stations  In  the  city 
for  rebroadcast.  WNYC  was  the  keystone  In 
the  arch  that  never  cracked  security  during 
almost  4  years  of  voluntary  censorship  and 
self-regulation. 

Many  are  commemorated  by  statues,  monu- 
ments or  public  facilities  named  In  their 
honor  such  as  airports,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 

While  one  of  the  great  New  York  airports 
bears  his  name,  I  prefer  to  think  that  Mayor 
La  Guardla's  principal  monument  Is  radio 
station  WNYC.  The  station  established  a 
standard  of  excellence  and  a  code  of  public 
service  for  broadcasting  that  even  today  Is 
still  unique.  The  station  still  plays  a  leading 
role  In  the  cultural  and  civic  affairs  In  the 
city. 

That  Is  the  monument  on  the  ether  waves 
to  Fiorello  La  Guardia.  It  Is  a  voice  that  still 
speaks  long  after  its  Innovator  has  passed 
from  us.  It  Is  a  voice  that  has  meaning  and 
responsibility.  It  Is  listened  to  because  of  Its 
authority. 

It  Is  a  living  thing,  a  monument  to  his  pa- 
tience, his  fortitude,  his  fighting  spirit. 

Perhaps  I  have  spoken  too  much  about  La 
Guardla's  great  contributions  to  WNYC  and 
the  field  of  communications.  That  Is  natural 
for  me. 

On  this  the  17th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
I  know  that  all  of  us  here  feel  his  presence. 
We  still  miss  him  for  his  concern  with  a 
hundred  causes. 
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new  york  state's  attack  on 
illiteracy 

jaVits. 


Mr.  President,  in  solv- 
lomestlc   problems — especially 
invcpvlng  the  welfare  of  our  under- 
citlzens — I  have  always  ad- 
c^operation  between  local,  State, 
ederal  Governments.    I  have 
arhendments  to  bills  establislilng 
programs  in  many  of  these  areas 
have  allowed  local  and  State 
to  show  initiative  in  design- 
particularly  suited  to  local 
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him  as  a  man.  We  miss  him  as  a 
was  sometimes  dilOcult.  He  was 
violent.     He  could  be  gay.     He 


we  ;k,  the  State  of  New  York  pro- 

outstanding  example  of  such 

Gov.     Nelson     A.     Rocke- 

'  Thursday  announced  that  the 

State  Department  of  Labor,  in 

with  the  State  and  New  York 

departments  of  education,  and  the 

)epartments    of    Labor    and 

Education,  and  Welfare  had  de- 

arge-scale  attack  on  illiteracy 

unembloyment  in  New  York  City. 

inanimous    consent    to    have 
the  Record  the  statement  by 
Elockefeller's  ofl3ce  explaining 
and  an  article  which  was 
in  the  New  York  Times   of 
25  on  the  same  subject. 
Heing  no  objection,  the  state- 
article  were   ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


F^oM  Offici  or  Governor  of  New 
York 


Rockefeller  today  announced  an 

training  project  for  6.000  un- 

underemployed  New  York  City 

largest  such  program  in  the 


was  initiated,  planned,  and  de- 
•  he  New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
of  Employment,  In  coopera- 
State  department  of  education, 
City  Board  of  Education,  the 
of  Labor,  and  the  U.S.  De- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
of  employment  will  recruit 
the   trainees   through    Its   local 
service  offices — including  centers 
emplojrment  service — and  In 
with  community  agencies.    Upon 
Df  training,  the  employment  serv- 
Job  placement  services  for  the 


with  an  estimated  cost  of  $12 

designed  to  train  4.000  dlsadvan- 

and   2,000   Jobless   or   under- 

4d\ilt8    under    the    Federal-State 

Development   and  Training  Act. 

multlc  :5cupatlon  program   encompasses 

1  raining  in  a  number  of  selected 

shortages  exist  or  where  there 

demand  for  labor. 

large-scale  attack  on  illiteracy, 

one  of  the  causes  of  hard-core 

,  the  project  will  Incliide  basic 

education  geared  to  the  individual 

in   reading,   writing,    basic 

ipelling,  and  language  skills. 

such  corrective  training,  the  dls- 

(Torker  cannot  hope  to  break  the 

that  links  one  generation 

Oovemor    Rockefeller    said. 

help  the  disadvantaged,  re- 


i» 

IS 


illiteracy 


Irst 


gardless  of  age,  to  acquire  the  basic  tools,  the 
three  R's  of  the  world  of  work." 

Vocational  training  for  youths  aged  16 
through  21  and  adults  over  22  will  be  pro- 
vided for  entry  Jobs,  as  well  as  for  some 
semiskilled  and  skilled  occupations  In  the 
following  fields  of  work:  automotive  services, 
such  as  mechanic  and  station  attendant; 
building  maintenance  services;  commercial 
occupations.  Including  bookkeeping  machine 
operator,  stenographer,  and  typist;  costume 
Jewelry;  equipment  and  material  checking; 
electronics;  food  preparation  and  service; 
hospital  and  Institutional  care;  machine 
shop;  merchandising,  including  sales  clerks 
and  grocery  checkers;  metal  fabricating; 
printing,  bookbinding  and  paper  goods,  and 
silk  screen  printing. 

For  the  most  part,  classes  will  be  held  in 
various  public  high  schools  as  facilities  be- 
come available  throughout  the  city. 

Job  counseling  and  aptitude  testing  of 
trainees  will  be  given  by  New  York  State 
Employment  Service  counselors  to  determine 
the  broad  field  of  work  to  which  each  trainee 
is  assigned.  Employment  service  counsel- 
ors will  also  oversee  the  individual  trainee's 
progress.  In  addition,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  guld.ince  counselors  will 
provide  appropriate  educational  counseling 
to  assist  those  trainees  who  lack  the  proper 
motivation  to  make  them  ready  for  employ- 
ment after  training. 

The  prograim  Is  designed  so  that  the  train- 
ees can  benefit  from  the  project's  flexibility 
and  can  move  up  the  skill  ladder  within  the 
chosen  field  of  work.  Accordingly,  a  quali- 
fied trainee  can  start  training  in  an  entry 
occupation  and  move  on  to  a  course  for  a 
semiskilled  occupation  in  the  same  field  of 
work  or  in  a  different  field. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  proj- 
ect is  to  discover  and  develop  the  trainee's 
work  potential  and  thereby  eiihance  his  em- 
ployabillty  at  his  hisrhest  skill  level. 

Unemployment  figures  show  higher  rates 
among  the  less  educated,  with  Joblessness 
occurring  more  frequently  and  lasting  longer. 
Of  the  approximately  145.000  young  people 
entering  the  labor  market  during  1964  and 
1965  in  New  York  City,  about  60.000  will  be 
school  dropouts.  December  1963  estimates 
show  a  rate  of  unemployment  of  9  percent 
among  youth  as  against  5.2  percent  for  the 
city's  entire  labor  force.  The  figure  for  non- 
white  unemployed  youth  is  still  higher.  Un- 
employed adults  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education  have  considerable  difHoulty  in  be- 
coming reemployed.  Many  find  their  skills 
have  become  outmoded  during  this  period  of 
rapid  technological  change. 

The  first  course  is  expected  to  get  under- 
way within  the  next  few  weeks.  Weekly 
training  allowances  will  be  paid  to  those 
trainees  who  qualify  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  (MDTA). 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  25,  1964] 
State  Wnj.  Teach  Jobless  the  Three  R's — 
$12  Million  Program  Here  Is  Called  Novel 
IN  ScoPB  OF  Attack  on  Illiteracy — Begins 
IN  A  Few  Weeks — School  Dropouts  and 
Adttlts  Are  Also  Scheduled  To  Get  Voca- 
tional Training 

Albany.  September  24. — A  large-scale  at- 
tack on  Illiteracy  and  unemployment  in  New 
York  City  was  announced  today  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 

Starting  In  a  few  weeks,  the  first  of  6,000 
unemployed  persons,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  school  dropouts,  will  begin  a  basic 
remedial  education  program  consisting  of 
courses  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling. 

The  program,  which  will  cost  $12  million, 
was  developed  by  the  State  labor  depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  State  and  city 
education  departments  and  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  called  the  program  novel 
in  the  scope  of  Its  attack  on  Illiteracy. 


"Without  such  corrective  training  th*  dh. 
advantaged  worker  cannot  hope  to  break  «Il 
Cham  of  illiteracy  that  links  one  general 
to  the  next,"  the  Governor  said.  "We  mart 
first  help  the  disadvantaged,  regardle*  i* 
age.  to  acquire  the  basic  tools,  the  three  ^ 
of  the  world  of  work."  * 

SPECIAL   COURSES    PLANNED 

Students  will  progress  according  to  thefr 
ability.     Once  they  have  completed  work  ta 
the  basic  skills,  they  will  be  tested  for  nti 
tude    and    permitted    to    take    speclalked 
courses.  ^^ 

Training  will  be  provided  In  the  following 
fields:  automotive  services,  building  mala 
tenance,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  costtane 
Jewelry,  equipment  and  material  checkla» 
electronics,  food  preparation  and  servl«' 
and  hospital  and  institutional  care  amon« 
other  vocations.  ^ 

Classes  will  be  held  in  public  high  schooli 
Counselors  of  the  State  employment  service 
win  provide  job  counseling  and  aptitude 
tests. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  guidance  counselors  will  assist  train- 
ees  "who  lack  the  proper  motivation  to  make 
them  ready  for  employment  after  training." 

Weekly  allowances  will  be  paid  to  the 
trainees  to  qualify  under  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing  Act. 

EMPLOYMENT    Am    OFFERED 

Trainees  will  be  recruited  through  the 
State  labor  department's  division  of  em- 
ployment, which  will  also  provide  Job  place- 
ment services  for  the  graduates. 

A  labor  department  spokesman  said  that 
the  program  Involved  more  people,  put  more 
emphasis  on  reading  and  writing  and  cost 
more  than  any  other  of  Its  type. 

Until  July  1965  It  will  be  financed  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government.  After  that,  the 
State  must  match  Federal  funds. 

The  project  Is  designed  to  train  4,000  dls- 
advantaged  youths  (mostly  dropouts)  and 
2,000  Jobless  or  underemployed  adults. 

The  project  will  be  one  of  m.any  operating 
here.  The  city  sponsors  such  projects  as 
JOIN  (Job  Opportunities  in  Neighborhoods) 
to  train  youths,  a  literacy  training  program 
for  800  persons,  and  education  projects  for 
school  dropouts.  j 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer 1964  issue  of  the  Federal  Bar  Jour- 
nal contains  a  most  valuable  symposium 
on  the  subject  of  conflicts  of  interest, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  applications  as 
well  as  the  general  philosophy.  The 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
treated  fully  in  this  series,  as  are  the 
separate  fields  of  securities,  industry, 
and  business,  the  news  media,  and  State 
government.  Indeed,  while  the  entire 
series  is  well  worthy  of  reproduction  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  certainly  the 
two  excellent  comprehensive  contribu- 
tions on  the  very  current  subject  of  con- 
gressional ethics  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  articles  con- 
tributed by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  who  is  recognized  as 
a  leader  on  this  issue  In  the  Senate,  and 
jointly  by  Erwin  G.  Krasnow,  a  past 
president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and  Con- 
gressman  Richard   E.   Lankford.    past 


««ident  and  first  vice  president  of  the 
E^r«i  Bar  Association. 
^elelngno  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THf  CONGRESS  AND  ITS  DOUBLE   STANDASD 

(By  Senator  CLnroRO  P.  Case  M 

rm  CaDltol  Hill,  the  majestic  dome  of  the 
J^,M  rises  newly  white  and  strong  against 
^SS^^Sid  of  the  Mall  and  downtown 
LllSngs  of  the  executive  branch  Its  new 
SSTwas  accomplished  during  the  course 
tZ  extensive  repair  and  renovation  pro- 
2Lm  ordered  by  the  Congress  when  the  east 
JoS  of  the  building  showed  unmistakable 
•Ions  of  deterioration. 

'^e  slR^  of  the  need  for  a  rehabilitation 
nroCTam  of  the  Congress  itself  are  at  least 
Sly  plain,  but  so  far  they  have  gone 
Ey  unheeded.  One  such  sign  is  the  low 
^em  in  which  Congress  Is  currently  held 
fv  many  Americans.  A  recent  poll  reported 
that  a  majority  of  those  questioned  believe 
Congress  tends  to  represent  "special  interests 
working  for  private  gains."  »« 

This  conclusion  may  not  be  surprising  after 
the  many  months  of  piecemeal  and  stiU  in- 
complete accounts  of  the  activities  of  Bobby 
Baker  and  some  of  his  associates.  But  the 
Baker  case,  and  especially  the  handling  of  it. 
are  only  the  latest  demonstration  of  a  basic 
cause  of  public  mistrust  and  cynicism;  i.e., 
the  double  standard  so  long  practiced  by 
Congress — one  standard  for  the  executive 
branch,  another  lesser  standard  for  its  own 
members. 

"We  are  not  Investigating  Senators." '  said 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Comml'^tee 
when  queried  about  the  scope  of  the  Baker 
Investigation.  In  that  one  sentence,  he  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  Is  all  too  characteristic 
of  the  Congress.    It  shows  up  in  many  ways. 

I  remember,  for  example,  a  meeting  several 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  a  Presidential  nomination 
for  a  vacancy  on  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  nominee,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  had  previously  served  the  Govern- 
ment with  distinction.  His  qualifications 
were  not  questioned.  Nonetheless,  the  nomi- 
nee was  there  to  withdraw  his  nomination. 
The  explanation  helps  to  highlight  the  double 
standard  that  today  prevails  In  Washington. 

The  Federal  Communications  Act  provides, 
inter  alia:  •'' 

No  member  of  the  Commission  or  person 
In  its  employ  shall  be  financially  interested 
In  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  radio  apparatus 
or  of  apparatus  for  wire  or  radio  communica- 
tion; In  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or 
In  radio  transmission  of  energy;  In  any  com- 
pany furnishing  services  or  such  apparatus 
to  any  company  engaged  In  communication 
by  wire  or  radio  or  to  any  company  manu- 
facturing or  selling  apparatus  used  for  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio;  or  in  any  com- 
pany owning  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties of  any  such  company;  nor  be  in  the  em- 
ploy of  or  hold  any  official  relation  to  any 
person  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  nor  own  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities of  any  corporation  subject  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

As  It  happened,  the  nominee  had  a  pru- 
dent father.  Some  years  before,  he  had  es- 
tablished a  small,  and  irrevocable,  trust  fund 
for  his  two  sons,  to  be  managed  by  trustees 
outside  the  family.    Soon  after  Its  establish- 


ment the  trustees  invested  a  portion  of  the 
funds  in  stock  of  a  well-known  electrical 
Ann  which  manufactures,  among  other 
things,  equipment  in  the  communications 
field.  Over  the  years  the  stock  had  greatly 
increased  in  value.  At  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing the  trustees  could  not  Justify,  in  the 
light  of  their  fiduciary  duty  toward  the  bene- 
ficiaries, sale  of  the  stock.  Since  neither 
beneficiary  had  any  control  over  the  invest- 
ments made  by  the  trust  and  the  trust  itself 
was  irrevocable,  there  was  no  way  in  which 
the  nominee  could  divest  himself  of  this 
involuntary  financial  interest. 

The  committee  agreed  it  came  within  the 
proscription  of  the  act.  The  provisions  of 
the  act  are  clear,  and  I  do  not  question  them 
or  the  Tightness  of  the  decision  to  withdraw. 
However,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
contrast  between  the  stringent  restrictions 
on  membership  on  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  complete  absence 
of  any  restriction  on  membership  on  the 
Senate  committee  which  oversees  it  and 
passes  on  legislation  in  the  communications 
field. 

Another  hearing  on  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion comes  to  mind.  The  nominee,  from 
private  Industry,  had  worked  for  his  firm 
through  the  first  6  months  of  the  year  in 
which  he  was  nominated.  He  had  relin- 
quished all  financial  Interest  in  the  firm, 
which  did  some  work  for  the  Government, 
but  was  hopeful  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  take  a  half  year's  share  in  the  profit-shar- 
ing plan  of  the  company  in  line  with  his  em- 
plojrment  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  With 
some  reluctance  I  felt  obliged  to  point  out 
that  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  law  Inasmuch  as  the  company's 
profits  were  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  its 
profit-sharing  plan  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  the 
value  of  a  6-months  share  would  be  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  profits  realized  In  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The  committee 
agreed. 

Again  our  action  highlighted  the  differ- 
ence between  standards  applied  to  executive 
appointees  and  the  Members  of  Congress. 
For  Members  of  Congress  may,  and  do.  sit  on 
committees  which  act  on  measures  that,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  affect  their  personal 
financial  Interests.  And,  on  occasion,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  attempted  to  Influence 
the  actions  or  decisions  of  an  executive 
agency  from  which  they  may  stand  to  bene- 
fit personally. 

In  1962,  Congress  revised  the  statute  cov- 
ering bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  Interest.* 
The  revision  has  been  described  as  both 
strengthening  and  liberalizing  the  prior 
statute.  But,  whatever  one's  view  of  the 
specific  provisions  adopted,  they  represent 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  postwar  growth  in  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  consultants  and  part-time  ad- 
visers and  the  past  employment  activities 
of  former  Government  employees.  By  con- 
trast no  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  prob- 
lems of  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the  legislative 
branch.  The  Congress  once  again  concen- 
trated its  attention  on  the  executive  arm 
of  Government.  Certain  provisions  such  as 
those  covering  bribery  *  continue  to  apply 
specifically  to  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  to  others.  Others  such  as  section  208 
dealing  with  "acts  affecting  a  personal  finan- 
cial interest"  apply  only  to  ofiQcers  and  em- 
ployees  of   the   executive   branch."     It   was 


'  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey  since  1955; 
Member  House  of  Representatives,  1945-53; 
A.B..  Rutgers,  1925;  LL.  B.,  Columbia,  1928. 

^  The  Washington  Post.  Apr.  20,  1964,  sec. 
A.  p.  2. 

'The  Washington  Post,  Jan,  15,  1964,  sec. 
A,  p.  7.  col.  2. 

•48  Stat.  1066  (1936).  47  U.S.C.  154(b). 


MB  U.S.C.  201,  35  Stat.  1096  (1909)  was 
amended  by  Public  Law  87-849,  87th  Cong., 
Oct.  23,  1962;  76  Stat.  1119. 

•Note  4,  supra.  See  also  sec.  203  barring 
services  before  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies but  not  services  in  court  rendered  for 
compensation   solicited   or   received. 

« 18  U.S.O.  Sec.  205  bars  services  rend- 
ered with  or  without  compensation  be- 
fore the  court  as  well  as  the  departments 


upon  the  prectu-sor  ^  of  section  208  that  the 
Dixon-Yates  affair  turned. 

The  overall  public  policy  embodied  in  these 
provisions  was  described  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  in  [United  States  v.  Mississippi  Valley 
Generating  Co.,  the  litigation  that  became 
known  as  the  Dixon-Yates  case. 

"The  moral  principle  upon  which  the  stat- 
ute is  based  has  its  foundation  in  the  Bibli- 
csil  admonition  that  no  man  may  serve  two 
masters.  Mathew  6:  24,  a  maxim  which  la 
especially  pertinent  if  one  of  the  masters  hap- 
pens to  be  economic  self-interest.  Consonant 
with  this  salutary  moral  purpose.  Congress 
has  drafted  a  statute  which  speaks  in  very 
comprehensive  terms. 

"The  statute  establishes  an  objective 
standard  of  conduct,  and  that  whenever  a 
Government  agent  fails  to  act  in  accordance 
with  that  stamiard,  he  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  statute,  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
positive  corruption.  The  statute  is  thua 
directed  not  only  ai  dishonor,  but  also  at 
conduct  that  tempts  dishonor.  This  broad 
proscription  embodies  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  an  Impairment  of  impartial  Judg- 
ment can  occur  in  even  the  most  well-mean- 
ing men  when  their  personal  economic  in- 
terests are  affected  by  the  business  they 
transact  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  To 
this  extent,  therefore,  the  statute  is  more 
concerned  with  what  might  have  happened 
In  a  given  situation  than  with  what  actually 
happened. 

"The  statute  is  directed  at  an  evil  which 
endangers  the  very  fabric  of  a  democratic 
society,  for  a  democracy  is  effective  only  if 
the  people  have  faith  in  those  who  govern, 
and  that  faith  Is  bound  to  be  shattered  when 
high  officials  and  their  appointees  engage  in 
activities  which  arouse  suspicions  of  mal- 
feasance and  corruption."  * 

If  this  Is  good  public  policy  for  Congress 
to  proscribe  for  the  Government  generally, 
is  it  any  less  good  for  the  Congress  Itself? 

To  put  It  another  way:  If  a  Member  of 
Congress  applies  "pressure"  in  his  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  an  executive 
agency  to  maintain  or  expand  a  program 
which  will  benefit  the  company  in  which  he 
holds  stock,  is  it  any  less  reprehensible  than 
if  he  were  acting  as  a  paid  representative  of 
the  company? 

Does  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress dispel  the  possibility  of  suspicion  which 
the  statute  seeks  to  avoid? 

Such  actions  may  be  Infrequent  but  they 
are  not  unknown.  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  when  a  Member  of  Congress  does  exert 
pressure  in  such  circumstances,  he  does  so 
with  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  action 
sought  Is  in  the  national  interest.  But  sin- 
cerity is  not  the  test.  Nor  Is  it  in  point. 
that  private  and  public  interest  may,  and 
sometimes  do,  coincide.  Rather  the  ques- 
tion Is:  If  "What's  good  for  General  Motors 
Is  good  for  the  country"  Is  considered  at  best 
naive  when  expressed  by  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  less  so  when  pro- 
claimed by  a  member  of  the  legislative 
branch? 

It  would  be  unrealistic,  I  believe,  to  sug- 
gest that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
quired to  divest  themselves  of  all  financial 
Interests  which  might  conceivably  be  af- 
fected by  legislation  or  by  action  of  execu- 
tive agencies  under  the  purview  of  a  com- 
mittee on  which  a  Member  serves.  But 
should  a  Member  of  Congress,  whose  law 
firm  represents  a  common  carrier,  act  as  a 
committee  member,  or  vote  on  the  floor,  on 
measures  affecting  common  carriers?  Or 
should  one  with  business  associations  in  the 


and  agencies.  Certain  limited  exceptions  are 
provided. 

T  Former  sec.  434  of  18  UJ3.C.;  35  Stat.  1106 
(1909). 

»364  U.S.  520.  549,  550.  562  (1960),  rehear- 
ing denied.  365  U.S.  855  (1961). 
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lawyer  is  familiar  with  his  obliga- 
te represent  conflicting  Interests. 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Implicitly  states  the  "•   •   •  duty  of 
at  the  time  of  retainer  to  disclose 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  re- 
the  parties,  and  any  Interest  in  or 
with    the    controversy,    which 
iilfluence  the  client  in  the  selection  of 
We  expect  a  Member  of  the  judl- 
to  disqualify  himself  from  slt- 
i  case  where  his  personal  interests 
might  be  thought  to  color  his 
member  of  the  executive  branch  has 
obligation.    The  public  could  rea- 
look  to  Congress  to  follow  this  prac- 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  some 
of  Congress  have  refrained   from 
particular  measures  because  they 
direct  personal   interest  affected   by 
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,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  frame 
prohibitions  adequately  safeguard- 
conflicts  of  interest  In  the  in- 
broad   and   varied   situations   with 
C  ongress,  and  Members  of  Congress, 
to  deal.    But  there  is,  I  believe,  a 
which  Congress  can  provide  better 
than  now  exists  for  the   public 
and  in  a  manner  consonant  with  its 
itatus.    That  Is  by  applying  the  prln- 
aubllc  disclosure  to  the  financial  in- 
members  and  the  top  staffs  of  the 
branch  and  to  their  dealing  with 
agencies  at  the  behest  of  a  partlcu- 
of  interest. 

,  I  have  proposed  in  this  and 
Congresses  legislation   that 
require  that   all  top  officials  in  the 
,  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
ahnually  their  sources  of  Income  in- 
jlfts  of  $100  or  more  in  value  and 
assets  and  liabilities.'"     The 
■'  irould  also  include  a  statement  of  all 
in    securities    or   conunoditles   and 
and  sales  of  real  property  or 
therein.     They  would  be  filed 
Comptroller  General  as  public  rec- 
to both  press  and  public, 
part  of  my  bill  would  also  apply 
principle   to   both   oral   and 
jonununicatlons  concerning  partlcu- 
to   regulatory    agencies,    whether 
ifember  of  Congress  or  a  member  of 
branch  outside  the  agency  In- 
Por   example,   all   communications, 
ir  otherwise,  from  a  Member  of  Con- 
behalf  of  a  particular  application  for 
license  from  the  Federal  Com- 
Commisslon  would  be  made  a 
;he  public  record  of  the  proceeding. 
;o  cover  ex  parte  contacts  with  regu- 
encles,  as  recommended  by  President 
,  Is  another  notable  omission  of  the 

of  section  201  of  title  18. 

disclosure  is  not  a  new  principle. 

rather  than  punitive  in  approach, 

applies,  in  part,  to   the  area  of 

contributions    and    expenditures. 

principle  behind  the  requirement 

register  and  report  expendl- 

the  Congress. 

afiother  application  of  the  principle, 

that  in  the  1963  Judicial  Confer- 

problem  of  financial  activities  of 

fully  discussed.    The  Conference 

a  resolution  forbidding  any  Federal 

Judge  from  serving  as  an  officer, 

or  employee  of  a  corporation  or- 
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of    Professional    and    Judicial 
Opinions  of  Conunittee  on  Profes- 
ithics  and  Grievances"   3,  American 
Association  (1957). 

,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.   (1961);  S. 
Cong.,  1st  sess.   (1959);   S.  4223, 
,  2d  sess.  (1958). 
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gsmlzed  for  profit."  The  Conference  disap- 
proved of  a  Senate  bill  to  require  each  Judge 
to  submit  regularly  complete  financial  re- 
ports open  for  Inspection  by  any  member  of 
the  judicial  council  of  each  circuit  but  the 
action  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  "regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  Judges 
should  not  be  singled  out  from  other  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  make  such 
reports."  '■-' 

Public  disclosure  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate in  an  area  where  a  flat  prohibition  might 
raise  questions  of  infringement  upon  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  the  representative 
of  their  choice,  be  he  rogue  or  shining 
knight.  Certainly,  it  would  help  to  give  the 
electorate  a  better  basis  on  which  to  Judge. 

For  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
individual  Members  of  It.  a  requirement  for 
disclosure  of  financial  interests  would  help 
to  dispel  the  cynicism  and  disdain  with 
which  so  many  citizens  view  the  political 
practitioner.  This  attitude  is.  I  am  con- 
vinced, for  the  most  part  unfair.  Yet  it  cer- 
tainly has  some  historical  basis.  It  was. 
after  all,  Daniel  Webster  who  reminded  of- 
ficials of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  "•  •  •  my  retainer  has  not  been  re- 
newed or  refreshed  as  usual."  '^ 

The  venality  and  corruption  of  many 
State  legislatures  in  the  mid- 19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  were  notorious.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congresses  in  modern  times 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  an 
earlier  day.  Certainly,  in  my  experience, 
the  great  bulk  of  Members  of  Congress,  for 
example,  are  honest,  conscientious  men,  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  Job  they  can  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  their  State  or 
district. 

For  officials  in  the  executive  branch  and 
particularly  in  regulatory  and  semijudiclal 
agencies,  the  obligation  to  file  regular  finan- 
cial reports  would  be  both  preventive  and 
salutary.  The  maintenance  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Integrity  of  these  agencies  is 
essential.  With  them  rest  determinations 
that  may  vitally  affect  the  well-being  of  a 
particular  enterprise  or  industry  and  the 
communities  of  which  they  are  part.  The 
necessity  to  make  such  a  report  would  serve 
as  a  stop-and-think  warning.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
communications,  it  would  also  tend  to  check 
the  all  too  prevalent  Inclination  of  the 
general  public  to  ascribe,  without  tangible 
grounds,  any  particular  decision  to  "Influ- 
ence" or  a  "fix."  Contrary  to  common  sup- 
position, they  are.  I  believe,  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Support  for  the  principle  of  disclosure  is 
growing.  For  example,  at  this  writing,  30 
Members  of  the  Congress,  including  this 
writer,  have  made  public  financial  state- 
ments. 

To  accomplish  the  objective,  however,  dis- 
closure should,  as  the  Judicial  Conference 
report  suggests,  apply  equally  to  all,  and  to 
the  same  extent.  And  it  should  Include  all 
sources  of  income. 

Adoption  of  this  disclosure  requirement 
will  not.  of  course,  resolve  all  of  the  con- 
flicts-of-interest  problems  with  which  Con- 
gress Is  confronted.  By  no  means  do  all 
conflicts-of-interest  problems  fall  in  the 
category  of  pecuniary  Interest,  at  least  In 
the  direct  sense.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
is  confronted,  at  one  time  or  another,  with 
the  problem  of  drawing  the  line  between 
legitimate  representation  of  constituent  in- 
terest  and   so-called    improper   influence   or 


"  "Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States."  1963, 
p.  62,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington (1964). 

"Id.  at  63;  S.  1613,  88th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
(1953). 

"  Schleslnger,  "The  Age  of  Jackson"  84 
(Little  Brown,  Boston,  1950) . 
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pressure.  Every  Member  has  also,  I  ventm. 
at  some  time  wondered  whether  the  oBtt^' 
particular  campaign  contribution  was  mZt* 
in  the  expectation  of  a  subsequent  favor  erm 
though  it  was  proffered  solely  as  the  tmtai 
a  laudable  desire  to  return  a  worthy  ofllciS 
to  office.  Further,  there  are  a  host  of  ottj» 
problems,  large  and  small,  that  trouble  njj^ 
Members  of  Congress.  More  than  one  Uem 
ber  with  limited  personal  resources  haa  to 
tussle  with  the  problem  of  how  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  serving  as  a  Member  ol 
Congress  entails. 

Travel,  for  example,  is  a  costly  item  for 
most  Members.  Once  upon  a  time,  Congrta 
met  for  4  to  6  months  and  adjourned  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Since  the  war,  sessions  have 
been  steadily  lengthening.  In  1963  the  ses- 
sion ended  only  when  Christmas  ImpendMi 
There  is  an  official  travel  allowance,  but  In 
the  Senate  it  covers  only  three  round  trips  a 
year.  This  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  most  Members  w^ho  are  rightly  expected  to 
get  back  home  far  more  frequently.  The 
cases  of  use  of  official  transportation  for  per- 
sonal purposes  Justifiably  provoke  headlines 
But  little  notice  is  given  to  the  fact  that  most 
Members  spend  10  to  20  percent  of  their 
salaries  on  travel  to  and  from  their  home 
States  or  districts  for  necessary  functions 
and  meetings. 

A  pay  raise  would  provide  a  partial  an- 
swer  to  some  of  these  problems  but  it  would 
not  go  to  the  fundamental  considerations 
Involved.  To  consider  them,  my  bill  would 
establish  a  Commission  on  Legislative  Stand- 
ards. 

But  there  are  still  other  areas  In  which 
Congress  itself  can  act  immediately  to  elim- 
inate the  double  standard  that  now  prevails, 
e.g..  accountability  in  the  expenditure  ot 
public  funds.  Congress  demands  a  scrupu- 
lous accounting  by  the  executive  branch, 
but  takes  a  far  less  stringent  view  of  Its  own 
expenditures. 

One  result  is  that  congressional  travel 
abroad  has  gotten  a  bad  name  In  many  quar- 
ters. And  understandably  so.  Yet,  with  a 
substantial  part  of  oiu-  military  forces  dis- 
persed around  the  globe  and  with  millions  of 
U.S.  tax  dollars  being  spent  In  foreign  ajslst- 
ance.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  which 
legitimately  involves.  Indeed  requires,  some 
on-the-spot  inspection  and  firsthand  ob- 
servation. The  "Junkets"  of  a  few  have 
tended  to  make  all  such  trips  suspect.  Pot- 
tunately,  a  few  years  ago  Congress  did  act, 
after  repeated  exposes,  to  Impose  minimal 
requirements  for  reporting  expenditures  on 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  by  committee 
members  and  staff  traveling  overseas.  The 
scope  of  these  reports  should  be  broadened 
to  include  all  committee  expenditures,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  abroad,  and  in  greater  detail 
than  is  now  prescribed. 

Another  spot  vulnerable  to  criticism  Is  the 
process  of  appropriating  for  the  legislative 
branch.  Congress  tends  to  regai-d  legislative 
expenditures  as  its  own  business  while  It 
treats  those  of  other  governmental  agencies 
as  public  business.  Comity  between  th« 
Houses  normally  precludes  any  real  ques- 
tioning of  appropriations  for  its  own  use 
approved  by  the  other  body.  But  even 
within  each  body  too  many  expenditures  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy  and  the  budget  is  ap- 
proved without  most  Members  knowing  what 
it  may  really  provide  by  way  of  swimming 
pools  or  draperies,  not  to  speak  of  more  major 
matters. 

This  is  perhaps  understandable.  In  a  body 
of  100  or  435  peers— some  of  them  more  equal 
than  others — It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  ths 
kind  of  scrutiny  that  occurs  between  inde- 
pendent though  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Through  the  years.  Congress  has  shown  it 
cannot,  will  not,  police  Itself.  One  need  go 
back  no  further  than  the  McCarthy  era  to 
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«h<i  futility  of  expecting  the  Congress  to 
•*•  *^/eflectlve  self -discipline." 
"!jSis  writing,  the  Senate  Rules  Commlt- 
.^  la  ronsidering  the  recommendations  it 
^  Htr^ted  to  make  under  Senate  Resolu- 
•"'JJf  to  "make  a  study  and   Investiga- 

tion 


•  .  »  whether  additional  laws,  rules, 
*!.°lmlatlons  are  necessary  or  desirable"  and 
^^rt  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
HcaSe  date  the  results  of  Its  study  and  In- 
Satlon  together  with  such  recommenda- 
!^n7as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Cnimembers  of  the  committee  have  pro- 
,JTa  code  of  ethics  with  the  sanction  of 
P^re  Promulgation  of  such  a  code  Is 
TVery  well  as  an  expression  of  sentiment, 
Sut  more  than  another  hortatory  exercise  " 

'"SSfortcally,  as  well  as  practically.  It  is  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  press  and  public  that 
exerts  the  strongest  pressure  to  keep  to  the 
s^aleht  and  narrow.  That  is  why  I  believe 
continuing  information,  readily  available  to 
S  public  and  press,  covering  the  financial 
mterwts  of  Members  of  Congress  is  the  most 
nromlslng  solution  to  the  problem.  It  would 
not  be  a  cure-all,  but  it  would  go  a  long 
nrav  toward  protecting  the  public  interest 
m  the  integrity  of  the  legislative  process. 
And  after  the  initial  shock.  I  suspect  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  find  It  a  positive  help  in  carrying  out 
their  official  responslbllltes. 

CONGRESSIONAL   CONFLICTS   OF  INTEREST:    WHO 

Watches  the  Watchers? 

(By  Erwin  G.  Krasnow  '  and  Congressman 
Richard  E.  Lankford  '•) 
introduction 

The  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
marked  by  an  early  fiurry  of  interest  in  con- 
flict-of-interest situations  and  remedies  for 
Members  of  Congress  which  resulted  in  a 
stream  of  legislation  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  prevent  confiict-of- 
interest  abuses  that  many  Members  felt  ex- 
isted but  were  understandably  unwilling  to 
lay  bare  in  public.  In  addition,  it  led  an  un- 
precedented number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  dramatize  their  concern  for 
more  ethical  behavior  by  making  public  dis- 
closures of  their  finances  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.* 


The  recent  legislative  attention  to  this 
problem  was  originally  spurred  by  the  prose- 
cution of  Representatives  Thomas  F.  John- 
son, of  Maryland,  and  Frank  W.  Boykin,  of 
Alabama,  on  conspiracy  and  conflict-of-inter- 
est charges,  the  case  of  Phllllplne's  lobbyist 
John  A.  O'Donnell,  and  the  accusations  of 
congressional  corruption  by  columnist  Jack 
Anderson  .=•  This  spark  of  interest  was 
fanned  by  the  revelations  of  certain  business 
and  flnancial  activities  of  former  Senate  sec- 
retary to  the  majority.  Robert  G.  Baker,  and 
led  to  unanimous  Senate  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  212,  Introduced  by  Senator  John 
J.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  investigate  the  financial  and 
business  interests  or  activities  of  Senate 
officers  and  employees.'  While  the  report  of 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  activities 
of  staff  employees,  two  of  its  recommenda- 
tions directly  pertained  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Both  proposals,  however,  met  with 
defeat  on  the  Senate  floor.* 


1'  Of  the  more  than  250  cases  summarized 
In  "Senate  Election,  Expulsion  and  Censure 
Cases  from  1789  to  1960",  by  far  the  greater 
number  involved  a  challenge  of  credentials 
or  charges  of  election  irregularities.  Only 
a  handful  involved  the  conduct  of  the  office 
of  Senator:  and  in  the  last  century  the  Sen- 
ate acted  to  condemn  or  censure  in  only  two 
of  these  cases.  The  case  study  was  compiled 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  (S.  Doc.  No.  71,  87th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (1962)). 

"On  July  11,  1958,  the  Congress  passed  a 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service  which 
sent  out  10  tenets  to  which  "any  person  In 
Government  service  should"  adhere.  H.R. 
Doc.  No.  103,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1958). 

1A.B.,  1958,  summa  cum  laude,  Boston 
University;  LL.B.,  1961,  Harvard  Law  School; 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  District  of 
Columbia  bars;  formerly  administrative  as- 
sistant to  U.S.  Representative  Torbert  H. 
Macdonald;  associate,  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hod- 
son,  Chaffetz,  and  Masters.  Washington,  D.C.; 
past  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter, 
Federal  Bar  Association. 

"B.S..  1937.  University  of  Virginia;  LL.B., 
1940,  University  of  Maryland;  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar;  Member  of  Congress,  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  Maryland  (1953  to 
present):  president  (1962-63)  and  first  vice 
president  (1961-62) ,  Federal  Bar  Association. 

•  Those  making  disclosures  In  the  Con- 
otessiONAL  Record  Include:  Senator  Clark 
(Pa.).  Mar.  15,  1963;  Senator  Javtts  (N.Y.), 
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Mar.  4.  1963;  Representative  John  A.  Blat- 
NtK  (Minn.).  Apr.  10.  1963;  Representative 
Don  Edwards  (Calif.),  Apr.  10,  1963;  Repre- 
sentative EorrH  Green  (Oreg.),  Apr.  10,  1963; 
Representative  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier 
(Wis.).  Apr.  10.  1963;  Representative  Clark 
MacGregor  (Minn.),  May  2,  1963;  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss  (Wis.).  Apr.  10, 
1963;  Representative  William  Fttts  Rtan 
(N.Y.).  Apr.  10,  1963;  Representative  Morris 
K.  Udall  (Ariz.).  Apr.  10,  1963;  Representa- 
tive Lionel  Van  Deerlin  (Calif.),  Apr.  29. 
1963;  Representative  Frank  Bow  (Ohio), 
Apr.  11.  1963;  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes  (Wis.).  Nov.  21.  1963;  Representative 
Stanley  Tttpper  (Maine).  Nov.  13,  1963; 
Representative  Charles  W.  Weltner  (Ga.), 
Nov.  20,  1963:  Senator  William  Proxmire 
(Wis)  ..Dec.  3,  1963. 

-•  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  back- 
ground on  the  above-named  Incidents,  see, 
"An  Ethical  Guide  Sought  for  Congressional 
Behavior,"  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report,  May  8,  1963. 

3S.  Res.  212.  88th  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
Oct.  10.  1963.  provides:  "J?esoIi'ed,  That  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to  any  flnan- 
cial or  business  interests  or  activities  of  any 
officer  or  employee  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining ( 1 )  whether  any  such  Interests  or 
activities  have  involved  confiicts  of  interest 
or  other  impropriety,  and  (2)  whether  ad- 
ditional laws,  rules,  or  regulations  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  prohibit- 
ing or  restricting  any  such  interests  or  ac- 
tivities. The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  desirable." 

♦  See  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. "Financial  or  Business  Inter- 
ests of  Officers  or  Employees  of  the  Senate," 
S.  Rept.  No.  1175,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1964). 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  was  incor- 
porated In  S.  Res.  338,  which  provided  that 
the  committee  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  by  a  Member  or  employee,  make  ap- 
propriate findings  of  facts  and  conclusions 
with  respect  thereto,  and  upon  determina- 
tion of  a  violation,  recommend  to  the  Senate 
disciplinary  action,  including  "reprimand, 
censure,  suspension  from  office  or  employ- 
ment, or  expulsion  from  office  or  employ- 
ment." On  July  24.  1964.  the  Senate  adopted 
a  substitute  measure  Introduced  by  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Standtu-ds  and 
Conduct  In  lieu  of  the  proposal  recommended 


Previous  to  the  88th  Congress,  the  moat 
intensive  congressional  study  on  the  sub- 
ject of  conflicts  of  Interest  was  conducted 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dur- 
ing the  82d  Congress  in  1951.  This  study  re- 
sulted in  the  issuance  of  a  report '  recom- 
mending a  series  of  legislative  proposals  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  ethical  standards  of 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  those  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  excellent  report  stated 
the  core  of  the  conflict-of-interest  problem 
for  Members  of  Congress  In  the  following 
manner : 

"The  problem  of  economic  involvement  Is 
probably  more  difficult  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  than  for  administrators.  There  are 
fewer  traditional  safeguards,  temptation  is 
more  subtle,  there  is  no  higher  authority, 
and  discipline  is  rare  even  for  Illegalities. 
Men  tinged  with  sovereignty  can  easily  feel 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  In 
American  politics  as  it  now  is.  it  is  easy  to 
feel  that  many  things  are  Justified  which 
one  heartily  wishes  were  not  necessary."* 

The  authors  propose  to  investigate  this 
statement  by  the  subcommittee  with  respect 
to  congressional  conflict-of-interest  prob- 
lems in  light  of  its  historical  and  statutory 
background,  with  an  analysis  of  the  various 
proposals  for  reform  and  a  suggested  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  palatable  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large. 

conflicts  of  interest  defined 
In  1960.  a  special  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
completed  a  study  of  Federal  conflict-of-in- 
terest laws.  The  committee's  report,  entitled 
"Conflicts  of  Interest  and  Federal  Service," ' 
made  passing  reference  to  congressional  con- 
flict-of-interest problems,  concluding  that 
they  are  current,  complex,  controversial,  and 
largely  xinresolved.  In  searching  for  a  defi- 
nition of  a  "confiict  of  Interest,"  one  may  ob- 
serve why  this  whole  area  is  enmeshed  with 
complexity,  controversy,  and  irresolution.  A 
definition  evolved  in  the  monumental  New 
York  City  Bar  Association  study,  which  ap- 
plied specifically  to  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  appears  to  apply  equally 
as  well  to  all  persons  enveloped  with  the 
public  trust,  was  as  follows:  whenever  the 
Interest  of  the  public  official  In  the  proper 


by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. The  other  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  was 
embodied  In  S.  Res.  337.  which  would  require 
Senators  and  Senate  employees  to  make  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  those  outside  business  and 
professional  interests  which  have  a  pecuniary 
value  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  one-half  of 
their  annual  salary  and  the  identity  of  profit- 
making  business  and  professional  organiza- 
tions with  which  they  are  affiliated  as  an  offi- 
cer, director,  partner,  or  serve  in  some  execu- 
tive, managerial,  or  advisory  capacity.  How- 
ever, on  July  27.  1964.  the  Senate  adopted  a 
motion  by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  of  nil- 
nois  to  recommit  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with  In- 
structions to  report  back  immediately  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  conflicts  of  Interest  In  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government. 

"Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment. Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  "Ethical 
Standards  in  Government"  (committee  print 
1951),  hereinafter  cited  as  "Douglas  report" 
after  Its  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 

« Id.  at  24. 

'  The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  special  committee  on  the  Federal 
conflict  of  Interest  laws  (19flO),  hereinafter 
cited  as  "bar  association  report." 
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at  his  offlce  clashes,  or  appears 

irtlh  the  oOlclal's  Interest  In  his  prl- 

a  conflict  of  Interest  arises.* 

i  onflict  of  Interest  may  be  merely  an 

conflict   whose   appearance    alone 

undermine  public  confldence  In  the 

conduct. 

be  stated  at  the  outset  that  a 

If  Interest  does  not  mean  that  If 

favors  his  private  economic  In- 

wUl  necessarily  result  In  his  act- 

the  public  Interest.     The  eon- 

often  the  case.     Mor   is  the  most 

cckxslderatlon    In    conflict-of-interest 

whether  a  public  official  will  In 

e  the  conflict  to  his  own  personal 

and  to  the  detriment  of  his  pub- 

and  responsibilities.    The  regrula- 

(fonfllcts  of  Interest  seeks  to  prevent 

and   appearances  of   temptation 

and  may  be  characterized  as 

of  evil  before  the  event  and 

potential   harm.     Such   regulatory 

attempts  to  stop  the  public  official 

of  temptation  and  relieve  the 

of  the  bxirden  of  proving  actual 

Influence.    However,  even  the  most 

illxunlnattng  regulatory  leglsla- 

comprehend   all   situations   or 

behavior. 

,  there  is  a  "gray  zone"  of  leg- 
>ehavlor.  which   has   been   defined 
Elsenberg,   assistant  professor  of 
science  at  the  University  of  South 
as  that  area  "lying  between  be- 
Is  'clean  as  a  hound's  tooth'  and 
obviously  improper  and  Illegal,  in- 
ich  things  as  bribery,  embezzlement 
t."*     Included   in   this   behavioral 
are  an  endless  variety  of  activities 
iromises  of  more  government  con- 
elicit  campaign  contributions,  tise 
position  to  gain  special  advantages 
acceptance  of  favors  from  In- 
lAbbylsts,  investing  on  the  basis  of 
information,  and  misuse  of  stationery 
funds  entrusted  to  a  Member's 


varl(  >us 
managen  ent. 

Accord  ng  to  Professor  Elsenberg,  the  prob- 
lem of  d<  aling  with  conflicts  of  Interest  be- 
comes a  >parent  In  attempting  to  catalog 
such  activities  as  "proper"  or  "improper" 
either  ge  lerally  or  In  Individual  situations.'* 
One  of  tl  e  difficulties  in  drafting  conflict-of- 
interest  ]  eglslation  is  defining  such  shadowy 
conflict  lituations  to  achieve  sufficient  pro- 
tection f  )r  the  Interests  of  both  the  public 
at  large  i  nd  the  elected  representative.  The 
goal  of  ( onfllcts  legislation  for  elected  offi- 
cials on  111  levels  of  government  is  to  pro- 
mote hot  1  the  actual  practice  and  the  public 
appearao  :e  of  impartiality  and  objectivity  in 
legislatlv  J  activities  without  disqualifying 
present  and  potential  public  servants 
through  excessively  rigid  restrictions. 

LscvsLA  nvz-ExzcrmvE  srrtrATioNs  retined 


subject   of   conflicts   of    interest    for 
of  Congress  is  one  which  has  re- 
sx^risingly  little  commentary  In  the 
The  scholarly  writings,  con- 
^th  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
centered on  conflict-of-interest 
of  officials  and  employees  in  the 
branch.     For  example,  the  House 
on  Government   Operations  re- 
a   report    entitled    "Avoiding 
of  Interest  in  Defense  Contracting 
,""  which  was  a  study  of 
interest  issues  affecting  employ- 
and  consultants  in  the  execu- 
However.  such  studies  are  of 
In  formulating  proposals  for  re- 
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straining  conflicts  situations  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  New  York  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation study  Indicates  that  the  analysis  and 
research  required  for  a  study  of  the  con- 
gressional conflict-of-interest  problem  would 
differ  materially  from  that  of  a  study  of  the 
executive  branch.  In  addition,  any  attempt 
to  apply  conclvisions  drawn  from  the  execu- 
tive study  to  one  for  the  legislative  would  be 
dangerous  and  at  least  In  part  unworkable." 
This  Is  due  to  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  which  hopelessly  complicate  formu- 
lating a  standard  code  which  could  apply 
equally  to  both  branches. 

First,  the  basic  difference  between  an 
administrator  and  an  elected  official  Is  the 
latter's  role  as  a  representative.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  particular  district  or  State,  a 
Senator  and  especially  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Is  deemed  to  be 
the  spokesman  of  the  people  and  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  his  constituency.  It  Is 
often  the  case  that  a  Congressman's  eco- 
nomic self-interest  Is  similar,  even  Identical, 
to  that  of  a  major  group  In  his  constituency. 
The  New  York  City  Bar  Association  study 
summarized  the  Implications  of  a  Congress- 
man's representative  capacity  by  stating: 

"It  la  common  to  talk  of  the  Farm  Bloc, 
or  the  Sliver  Senators.  We  would  think  odd 
a  fishing  State  congressman  who  was  not 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  fishing  Indus- 
try— though  his  campaign  funds  come  in 
part  from  this  so\arce.  This  kind  of  repre- 
sentation Is  considered  inevitable  and.  in- 
deed, generally  applauded.  Sterile  applica- 
tion of  an  abstract  rule  against  acting  In  sit- 
uations Involving  self-interest  would  prevent 
the  farmer  Senator  from  voting  on  farm  leg- 
islation or  the  Negro  Congressman  from 
speaking  on  civil  rights  bills.  At  some  point 
a  purist  attitude  toward  the  evils  of  confilct 
of  Interest  In  Congress  runs  Eifoul  of  the 
basic  premises  of  American  representative 
government."  " 

The  spokesman  for  the  view  that  Congress- 
men should  have  outside  economic  Involve- 
ments was  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
of  Oklahoma,  a  multimillionaire  oll-and-gas 
producer  and,  through  his  corporations,  the 
largest  single  supplier  of  uranium  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Senator  Kerr 
colorfully  and  forcefully  expressed  his  views 
on  the  folly  of  a  purist  attitude  restricting 
all  economic  conflicts  of  Interest  among 
Members  of  Congress : 

"I  represent  the  farmers  of  Oklahoni.-v,  al- 
though I  have  large  farm  Interests.  I  repre- 
sent the  oil  business  In  Oklahoma,  because 
It  Is  Oklahoma's  second  largest  business,  and 
I  am  In  the  oil  business.  I  represent  the 
financial  Institutions  In  Oklahoma,  and  I 
am  Interested  In  them,  and  they  know  that 
and  that  Is  the  reason  they  elect  me.  They 
don't  want  to  send  a  man  here  who  has  no 
community  of  Interest  with  them,  because 
he  wouldn't  be  worth  a  nickel  to  them."  " 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
late  Senator  Kerr  Is  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Stephen  M.  Young,  of  Ohio.  Upon  his  selec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Conunlttee,  Senator  Young  dis- 
posed of  the  shares  of  stock  he  owned  in 
Pan  American  Airways,  a  prime  contractor  at 
Cape  Kennedy.'" 

A  second  major  difference  Is  that  Members 
of  Congress  must  stand  for  election  periodi- 
cally in  contrast  to  the  career  status  of  most 
Government  executive  officials  and  employees. 
Theoretically,  congressional  elections  and 
primaries  act  as  a  smoking  out  process  of 
an  elected  official's  improprieties.  However, 
this  theory  loees  its  force  In  an  area  where 
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there  is  not  a  strong  two  party  systam  •_« 
in  those  elections  where  the  public  k  i* 
well  informed.  Advocates  of  the  reauSTM 
disclosure  i«  as  a  means  of  deterring  soodim* 
conflicts  of  Interest  claim  that  the  wji^i! 
presently  prevented  from  being  able  to  wtl 
inteUigenUy  and  knowledgeably  on  an  ele^ 
official's  full  record.  ^^ 

An  important  principle  of  democratic  n« 
emment  should  be  noted  in  connection  wok 
the  view  that  campaigns  act  as  a  smo^ 
out  process  and  elections  as  ultimate  coo. 
fllct-of-lnterest  sanctions  for  leglalatca. 
This  principle  states  that  one  privilegs  ots 
constituency  in  a  democracy  is  to  elect  a  mn 
of  its  own  choosing.  It  is  the  voter's  pit^ 
lege  to  elect  a  man  to  public  offlce  in  ntfto 
of  improprieties  in  his  actions  or  InterMt* 
Representative  Thomas  J.  Lans,  of  Ui^s. 
chusetts  pleaded  guilty  to  wlllfiQ  tax  evulon 
In  1966,  and  served  4  months  in  Jail,  but  thi 
voice  of  the  people  returned  him  to  thn« 
more  terms  in  Congress.  However,  the  la- 
dlctment  of  Representative  Thomas  P.  John- 
son, of  Maryland,  on  October  16,  1963,  on 
conspiracy  and  conflict-of-intCTest  chanci. 
probably  contributed  heavily  to  his  defwt 
in  the  subsequent  November  elections.  The 
illlct  operations  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes  implicated 
Representatives  J.  T.  Rutherford,  of  Tezu, 
and  H.  Carl  Andersen,  of  Minnesota,  and 
were  perhaps  a  major  factor  In  their  defett 
In  November  of  1962. 

The  continued  surveillance  of  an  elected 
official's  behavior  by  the  press,  by  his  cam- 
paign opponents,  and  ultimately  by  the 
voters  does  result  in  some  measure  of  deter- 
rence as  evidenced  In  three  of  the  above  ex- 
amples. However,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  an  election  contest — assuming  that  an 
Incumbent  does  not  run  unopposed — will  ex- 
pose the  dirty  linen  or  unethical  activities  at 
a  legislator.  In  the  first  place,  the  conflict- 
of-interest  area  touches  upon  many  subtle 
ethical  problems  which  are  not  susceptible 
to  the  usual  black  and  white  character  In 
which  political  campaign  issues  are  framed. 
P^arthermore,  even  though  an  opponent  may 
uncover  unethical  conduct,  he  may  fear  re- 
perciisslons  In  opening  this  area  as  a  cam- 
paign Issue,  both  in  terms  of  his  own  pert 
conduct  and  the  possible  impact  on  the  fair 
play  concepts  of  the  electorate.  Reliance 
upon  the  voters  to  police  conflicts  slt\iationi 
provides  an  Inconsistent  and  sporadic  sanc- 
tion devoid  of  any  rational  set  of  standard! 
by  which  legislators  may  measiu%  a  projected 
action  before  the  fact." 

Primarily  it  is  the  problem  of  getting 
elected  which  spurs  U.S.  solons  to  seek  cam- 
paign contributions,  dole  out  patronage,  and 
make  various  and  sundry  promises.  The 
periodic  election  faced  by  each  Congressman 
highlights  two  problems  foremost  In  hli 
mind.  First,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
thQusands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  the  Increasingly  high 
cost  of  electioneering.  Secondly,  the  possi- 
bility that  the  voters  may  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  his  political  career  forces  him  to  give  con- 
sideration to  possible  outside  sovirces  of  In- 
come and  future  gainful  employment  to  meet 
that  eventuality.  The  executive  branch  doei 
not  face  this  reelection  problem. 

Since  the  cost  of  a  campaign  invariably 
exceeds  the  salary  of  a  Member  of  Congren 
a  complete  ban  on  contributions  would  be 
unrealistic.  A  Member  cannot  rely  on  the 
average  party  member  to  finance  his  cam- 
paign, and  therefore,  usually  the  candldateH 
only  recourse  is  to  accept  contributions  frtan 
the  more  actively  interested  persons  or  groupi 
who  are  donating  money  in  order  to  protect 
their    Interests.      Consequently,    conflict-of- 


«See  sec.  rv,  proposed  conflict-of-lnter«it 
regulation  for  Members  of  Congress,  dis* 
closure  of  flnanclal  Interests,  Infra. 

"  Note,  "Conflicts  of  Interest  of  State  Leg- 
islators," 76  Harvard  Law  Review  1209.  1314 
(1963). 


hiems  frequently  arise  when  such  elude  getting  a  serviceman  transferred  to  a 

intsrert  P"^"     eroups  lobbying  for  special  base  nearer  to  his  home,  helping  a  local  com- 

U^ylduais  an     B  ^      ^  exert  pressiure  and  pany  obtain  a  Small  Business  Administration 

intereets  l**®^      ^^^   donee      The    Nation's  loan,   recommending   constituents  for  Fed- 

•°*"*°*^  "^headquarters  of  well-heeled  eral  Jobs,  and  urging  a  Federal  installation 

^P        ^rouDS  of  virtually  every  economic,  to  be  located  in  a  certain  community.    It  is 

lobbying  Pj^^*^Q^iai    cause    whose    "ralson  in  large  part  a  good  thing  for  legislators  to 
fJJ^"  is  to  influence  Representatives  and 

*5^ermore,  the  ethical  problem  caused 
#,«  flnanclal  pressure  does  not  end  with  the 
!Lnletlon  of  the  primary  and  election  cam- 

iZ,  It  Is  Increasingly  difficult— termed 
'^  \h\f  bv  some— for  a  Congressman  to  the  private  economic  Interests  of  the  Indl 
"°b^oii  his  salary  alone.  The  Senator  and  dividual  Senator  or  Representative. 
Slnresentatlve  have  many  unique  expenses. 
A  US  lawmaker  has  to  divide  his  time  he- 
ween  Washington,  D.C.,  and  his  own  con- 
cessional district.  Almost  every  Congress- 
Sanmalntalns  two  residences,  one  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  in  his  home  district. 
The  Congressman  receives  three  round-trip 
tickets  to  his  district  each  session,  but  It  is     arrest,  except  for  treason,  felony,  and  breach 

not  unusual  for  Senators  and   Representa-      —  " -^" ■'  '-  *^-'-  '—•-'- 

tlves  to  travel  home  virtually  each  weekend. 
Frequently  Members  have  to  pay  for  station- 
ery supplies  and  long-distance  telephone  calls 
from  their  own  pockets  when  their  allow- 
ance U  exceeded.  Large  expenditures  of 
money  are  also  necessary  for  entertaining  and 
charitable  giving  each  year  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  at  home,  In  order  for  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  nurture  a  reputation  among  his 
constituents  as  a  gracious  host  and  selfless 
philanthropist.  The  Insufficient  salaries  of  a 
Congressman,  together  with  the  high  costs 
of  campaigning,  force  many  Members  to  con- 
tinue their  outside  economic  activities. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  however.  In  gaining 
agreement  In  the  Congress  on  the  question 
of  proper  economic  Involvement  Is  presented 
by  the  differing  views  on  whether  the  offlce 
of  Congressman  Is  full  time.  When  confllcts- 
of-interest  legislation  was  first  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  19th  century,  the  Congress 
was  a  part-time  legislative  body,  meeting  6 
or  less  months  a  year.  However,  the  offlce 
of  the  20th-century  Congressman  Is  a  year- 
round  responsibility,  and  little  time  Is  left 
lor  conscientious  Members  to  dabble  In 
business  or  professional  activities.  The 
Douglas  committee  report  noted  that  many 
lawyer-members  accept  fees  for  giving  ad- 
vice and  counsel  and  for  other  legal  services 
but  frequently  have  time  to  give  only  per- 
functory service.  In  this  connection,  the 
question  Is  whether  they  are  being  paid  "for 
their  Influence  and  to  Influence  their  per- 
spective." '»  Moreover,  when  a  Congressman 
accepts  a  large  honorarium  for  speaking  be- 
fore a  special  interest  group,  a  sim'lar  ques- 
tion Is  raised  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
compensation  in  relation  to  services  rendered. 
The  issue  Is  whether  (and  how)  to  regulate 
this  area  of  fees  and  retainers  so  as  to  Insure 
that  a  Congressman  does  not  Jeopardize,  both 
In  appearance  and  In  fact,  his  ability  to  rep- 
resent the  public. 

In  addition,  the  special  influence  and 
power  of  the  Congress  generally,  and  each 
Senator  and  Representative  In  particular, 
poee  difficult  questions  In  regulating  con- 
flicts of  interest.  One  of  the  most  Important 
Is  the  power  and  Influence  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  shape  the  Nation's  laws 
and  policies  during  closed  executive  sessions 
of  their  committees  and  subcommittees.  The 
executive  agencies  listen  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  respect,  especially  legislators  with 
seniority,  as  the  extent  of  authority,  the  size 
of  the  appropriation,  and  the  future  of  each 
administrative  agency  or  executive  depart- 
ment depends  on  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
In  this  connection.  It  Is  slgnlflcant  to  note 
that  a  large  amount  of  time  Is  consumed  by 
Members  of  Congress  In  assisting  constituents 
in  their  dealings  with  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  The  "errand  boy"  fimctions 
expected  of  each   Member  of  Congress  In- 
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serve  as  an  informal  board  of  Inspectors  over 
the  administrative  bureaucracy.  Congres- 
sional Intervention  often  serves  to  counter- 
act administrative  errors,  Inaction,  and  red- 
tape.  However,  problems  arise  where 
congressional  channels  are  used  to  promote 


Finally,  the  legislator  differs  from  the  ad- 
ministrator In  the  area  of  special  Immuni- 
ties and  rewards  bestowed  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  assist  them  In  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  office. 

Article  I,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution 
grants  Members  of   Congress  freedom  from 


of  the  peace,  while  engaged  In  their  legisla- 
tive duties,  and  Inununlty  from  possible 
slander  and  libel  suits  for  statements  while 
Involved  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  whereas  the  "red  ink" 
side  of  the  Congressman's  budget  book  was 
depicted  earlier.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
Member  does  receive  free  office  space  in 
Washington  and  his  home  district,  a  liberal 
budget  for  secretarial  help  and  supplies,  fa- 
cilities for  making  television  and  radio 
broadcasts  at  low  rates,  and,  very  impor- 
tant, the  franking  privilege. 

A  delicate  balance  must  be  maintained 
whenever  special  privileges  and  rewards  are 
conferred  upon  the  offlce  of  Congressman. 
The  offlce  mvtst  be  secure  enough  for  the 
Member  of  Congress  to  perform  his  func- 
tions but  not  so  secure  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition, nor  so  rewarding  that  the  stakes 
of  the  offlce  are  too  high.  For  example,  the 
standard  for  remuneration  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  should  represent  a  balance  be- 
tween compensation  sufficient  for  the  Mem- 
ber to  be  independent  in  his  legislative  ac- 
tions and  one  which  Is  not  so  lucrative  that 
a  Member  would  wish  to  hold  on  to  his 
position  for  the  sake  of  the  salary  alone. 
In  order  that  Congress  Is  not  made  the 
pawn  of  conflicting  forces  which  themselves 
are  to  be  controlled,  It  Is  necessary  that  both 
the  Congress  as  a  body  and  Its  Individual 
Members  have  some  degree  of  Independence 
and  autonomy.  In  this  regard,  any  con- 
flict-of-interest proposal  that  Is  too  sweep- 
ing In  nature  and  overly  punitive  in  its  man- 
ner of  enforcement  would  tend  to  thwart 
these  goals. 

PRESENT  CONTLICT-OF-INTEREST  REGTTLATION  FOR 
MEMBERS     OF    CONGRESS 

This  section  will  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
various  conflict-of-interest  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations which  are  applicable  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Since  the  statutory  regulations 
mainly  take  the  form  of  criminal  penalties." 
the  Justice  Department  Is  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  prosecute  a  Member  of  Congress  un- 
less his  alleged  misconduct  Is  of  a  very  grave 


nature,  which  appears  to  be  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  less  than  a  dozen  Members  of 
Congress  have  ever  been  indicted  luider  these 
centiu"y-old  statutes.  The  present  Code  of 
Ethics,  enacted  in  1968  by  the  85th  Congress," 
sets  a  standard  of  conduct  for  Congressmen 
without  any  means  of  enforcement.  Al- 
though the  American  Bar  Association's 
Canons  of  Eithlcs  apply  to  lawyer  Members 
of  Congress,  many  such  Members  appear  to 
continue  to  enjoy  a  robust  law  practice  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  professional 
ethics  committee  either  of  the  national  or 
local  bar  associations.^ 

Section   203.  Compensation  to  Members  of 

Congress,  officeTS,  and  others  in  mattert 

affecting  the  Government 

Section  203  proscribes  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  Members  of  Congress  for  serv- 
ices rendered  before  Federal  agencies  in  mat- 
ters in  which  the  United  States  "is  inter- 
ested." The  penalty  for  conviction  Is  a  flne 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  and  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both.  While 
section  203  contains  the  same  basic  prohibi- 
tions as  Its  statutory  predecessor,  section  281, 
the  category  of  proceedings  to  which  the  dis- 
qualification applied  are  broadened.  This 
section,  inter  alia,  also  extends  the  penalty 
to  the  giving  as  well  as  the  receipt  of  com- 
pensation to  Members  of  Congress.  The  list 
of  proceedings  has  been  extended  to  Include 
"application"  and  "request"  for  a  "ruling  or 
other  determination."  According  to  the 
House  report  on  the  bill,  the  list  was  aug- 
mented to  make  clear  that  the  enumeration 
Is  comprehensive  of  all  matters  that  come 
before  a  Federal  department  or  agency.'"  The 
"Interest"  required  by  the  Government  is 
now  defined  as  "direct  and  substantial,"  re- 
placing a  prior  "directly  or  Indirectly  inter- 
ested" test.  Since  this  Is  a  criminal  statute, 
the  change  was  made  to  set  up  a  clearer  test 
of  the  proscribed  Interest  to  replace  the 
vaguer  phrase  under  section  281. 

Section  203  is  regarded  as  the  keystone  cf 
the  legislation  in  this  field  and  has  been 
the  most  litigated  of  the  laws  on  confilcts 
of  Interest.  This  Is  because  section  203  cov- 
ers the  principal  situation  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, namely  the  acceptance  of  compensa- 
tion from  private  sources  for  Government- 
related  services.  The  section  is  broadly  word- 
ed In  order  to  cover  all  the  multlfarloxis 
forms  of  Influence,  peddling  whereby  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  accepts  compensation  for 
acts  and  decisions  made  In  his  offlclal  ca- 
pacity. 

The  breadth  of  section  203  may  be  seen 
from  an  analysis  of  two  cases  under  section 
281  (the  predecessor  to  section  203)  which 
Involved  Members  of  Congress.  The  first  of 
these  cases  Burton  v.  United  States,"  In- 
volved  Senator   Joseph   Burton,  of  Kansas, 


"Douglas  report,  26. 


"  Act  of  Oct.  13,  1962,  18  U.S.C.  201-218. 
For  analysis  of  the  act,  see  Department  of 
Justice,  Offlce  of  the  Attorney  General, 
"Memorandum  Regarding  Conflict  of  Inter- 
est Provisions  of  Public  Law  87-849,"  Jan. 
28,  1963,  28  Fed.  Reg.  985  (1963).  See  also 
"Federal  Conflict  of  Interest  Legislation," 
hearings  of  June  1  and  2,  1961,  before  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  ser.  3;  H.  Rept.  No.  748,  87th  Cong., 
1st  sesB.  "Conflicts  of  Interest,"  hearing  of 
June  21,  1962,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.;  S.  Rept.  No. 
2213,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  Congressionai. 
Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  11,  p.  14774;  CoNowts- 
siONAL  Rnx>BO,  vol.  108,  pt.  16,  pp.  21978, 
22311. 


20H.  Con.  Res.  175   (85th  Cong.). 

n  An  attorney  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  Is  held  to  the  same  highest  standard  of 
ethical  and  moral  uprightness  and  fair  deal- 
ing when  acting  as  a  businessman  or  when 
acting  as  a  lawyer  and  Is  subject  to  discipli- 
nary action  If  he  falls  to  maintain  those 
standards  In  either  capacity.  "Canons  of 
Professional  Ethics,"  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, canons  6  and  37.  On  the  basis  of  can- 
ons 26  and  32,  the  committee  on  professional 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
ruled  that  "a  law  firm  could  not  accept  em- 
ploj-ment  to  appear  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee while  a  member  of  the  firm  is  serving 
in  the  legislatiire  •  •  •  [and  that]  a  full 
disclosure  before  the  committee  would  not 
alter  this  nillng  nor  would  it  be  changed  by 
the  fact  that  the  member  of  the  legislature 
would  not  share  in  the  fee  received  thereby." 
Opinion  296,  Aug.  1,  1959,  45  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  1272  (1959). 

»H.  Rept.  No.  748,   87th  Cong..  Ist 
20  (1961). 

»  202  U.S.  344  (1906). 
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In  the  Senate  from  1901  to  1906. 
Biirton  was  charged  with  agreeing 
before  the  Poet  Office  Department 
of  the  Rlalto  Grain  &  Securities 
St.  Louis  In  return  for  $2,500.     The 
was  about  to  lose  Its  right  to  re- 
because  It  was  allegedly  Involved 
to   defraud.     The    defendant 
Inter   alia,   that  section   281    (then 
1782)  was  unconstitutional  as  it  In- 
wlth  the  legitimate  functions,  priv- 
rlghts  of  Senators,  and  impinged 
authority  and  powers  of  the  Senate 
Members.     The  Supreme  Court  re- 
thls   argument  as   the   Senate   itself 
X>  enact  this  provision.     This  opln- 
V  Titten  by  Justice  John  Marshall  Har- 
co  atalns  an  excellent  statement  on  the 
under!  Ing  purpose  of  this  section : 

Evidently  the  statute  has  for  Its  main  ob- 
secure  the  integrity  of  executive  ac- 
undue  Influence  upon  the  part 
of  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 
(?hose   favor   may  have  much   to  do 
appointment  to.  or  retention   In. 
position  of  those  whose  official  action 
scfight  to  control  or  direct.     The  evils 
such  a  situation  are  apparent  and 
when  those  seeking  to  influ- 
ej^ecutive  officers  are  spurred  by  hopes 
reward."  ^ 
:  Jurton  case  is  the  leading  court  decl- 
the  scope  of  the  section  281  phrase 
to    a    matter    or    proceeding    "in 
United  States  is  a  party  or  directly 
inc^ectly     interested."     as     the     Court 
the  view  that  a  direct  moneyed  or 
Interest  of  the  United  States  was 
Although  section  203.  as  re- 
in 1962,  sets  up  a  new  statutory  test, 
'direct  and  substantial."  it  appears 
holding  In  the  Burton  case  would 
same   If    the   Supreme   Court    were 
y  construing  this  phrase,   based  on 
'  found  in  the  case  denominating 

's  Interest  In  protecting  its 
acuities  against   improper  use  as   a 
interest."      The    Burton    decision, 
view  of  the  new  statutory  test,  virtu- 
all  administrative  law  practice 
of  Congress  for  compensation, 
1  evlsed,  section  203(a)  (2)  extends  the 
matter    proscribed    from    receiving 
itlon    to    "any    proceeding,    appli- 
cation,  and   request   for   a   ruling   or   other 
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case  worthy   of  mention  arising 

under  s^tion  281  is  United  States  v.  Quinn.^ 

T.    Vincent    Qulnn,    now    a' 

In  New  Tork  City,  was  charged 

violating  section  281  as  a  result  of  his 

_  profits  from  cases  in  which  his  law 

re]  iresented  clients  before  the  Internal 

Service.     The  Qulnn   case   is   Im- 


Court  stated:   "That  such  proceed- 
laatter  involved  the  pecuniary  Inter- 
he  defendant's  clients  Is  not  denied, 
also  Involved  the  use  of  the  property 
as  postal  facilities  furnished  by  the 
States  for  carrying  and  transporting 
mutter  must  also  be  admitted.     What 
i ;  Office  Department  aimed  to  do  in 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
regulations  established  under  those  acts 
I  rotect  the  malls  of  the  United  States 
bilng   used.   In    violation    of    law,    to 
schemes  for  obtaining  money  and 
by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent 
,  representations  and  promises  •  •  •. 
8,  we  think,  a  mistake  to  say  that 
Unli  ed  States  was  not  Interested,  directly 
Indlr  ictly.  In  protecting  its  property,  that 
m  ilia  and  postal  facilities,  against  Im- 
1  nd  Illegal  use,  and  In  the  enforce- 
tJirough  the  agency  of  one  of  Its  De- 
,  of  a  statute  regulating  such  use." 
37|)-371. 
a  1 368. 
: '.  Supp.  622  (SJ>.  N.Y.  1956) . 


portant  as  It  represents  the  first  prosecution 
of  a  Congressman  for  the  rendition  of  serv- 
ices through  partners  and  not  personally. 
Qulnn.  who  had  already  left  Congress,  was 
acquitted.  The  Qulnn  case  held  that  while 
it  is  not  necessary  to  find  a  specific  criminal 
intent,  in  the  sense  of  a  conscious  purpose 
of  wrongdoing  or  evil  motive,  the  defendant 
must  know  that  partnership  profits  received 
by  him  are  for  services  rendered  by  the  part- 
nership before  an  agency  during  the  period 
he  is  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  he  must 
have  knowingly  received  such  compensation. 
Qulnn  never  met  the  clients,  was  not  re- 
tained by  them,  and  did  not  personally  ap- 
pear or  render  any  services  for  them  before 
officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Dictum  in  Qulnn  states  that  mere  in- 
quiries by  a  Congressman,  without  proof  of 
a  receipt  of  fees  for  services  rendered,  con- 
cerning the  status  of  matters  pending  before 
a  Federal  bureau,  without  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  did  not  constitute  rendi- 
tion of  "services"'  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  statute.*^  The  Court  stated  th.it  as 
an  essential  element  for  sustaining  a  convic- 
tion there  must  be  a  finding  "that  compen- 
sation was  received  in  return  for  services 
rendered  for  the  purpose  of  interceding  with. 
or  with  the  intent  to  influence  and  persuade, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  to  obtain  favorable  decisions  and 
actions  in  matters  pending  before  the  Bu- 
reau." 2* 

This  view  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
express  language  of  section  281  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  statute.  Congress  pro- 
hibited the  rendering  of  services  within  the 
scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  compensation.  Although  the  object 
of  the  statute  is  to  prevent  the  use  or  abuse 
of  official  position  to  influence  agency  action, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  officer  actu- 
ally tried  to  influence  such  action.^'  This 
view  was  expressed  In  May  v.  United  States'^ 
where  the  Court  corrunented  that  "the  gist 
of  the  ofl'ense  is  the  receipt  of  compensation, 
not  the  nature  of  the  act  done  by  the  recipi- 
ent in  consequence  thereof."  ^i  in  this  case. 
Representative  Andrew  Jackson  May,  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  was  charged  with 
accepting  $50,000  from  Murray  W.  and  Henry 
W.  Garsson  during  World  War  II  In  return 
for  his  aid  in  getting  war  contracts  for  them. 
The   Court  commented: 

"If  the  money  was  received  by  May  as  com- 
pensation for  acts  done  by  him  for  the  Gars- 
sons,  it  is  Immaterial  that  those  acts  were 
patriotic,  legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of 
his  official  duties  as  a  Congressman."  » 

The  Court  affirmed  the  conviction,  holding 
that  even  If  the  service  rendered  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Is  otherwise  proper,  the 
receipt  of  compensation  therefore  renders  it 
illegal. 

Limitation  of  the  practice  of  law  by  a 
Member  of  Congress 

Lawyers  traditionally  have  far  outnum- 
bered other  professions  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Of  the  535  Members  of  the  88th  Congress, 
315  are  lawyers.  While  there  is  no  Federal 
law  which  flatly  prohibits  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  by  a  Member  of  Congress,  several 
statutes  narrowly  restrict  the  scope  of  such 
practice. 

An  informal  survey,  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  the  methods  by 
which  lawyer-legislators  run  their  private 
law  practices  evidenced  "an  astonishing  va- 


^  Id.  at  629. 

"Id.at  62e-«27. 

»  "Hearings  on  Federal  Conflict  of  Interest 
Legislation  Before  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee," 86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ser.  17,  pt. 
2  at  643  (1960). 

*'  175  F.  2d  994  (DC.  Clr.  1949) . 

«  Id.  at  1006. 
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rlety  of  methods."  >»  Great  dispant,  -^ 
found  between  the  standards  of  those  iJ? 
bers  who  have  an  active  law  practice^*" 
cases  involving  Federal  agencies  and***^ 
Federal  courts.  The  partnership  ar^,? 
ments  were  characterized  by  their  ladt" 
common  pattern  as  to  what  cases  w^?il 
accepted  and  how  the  common  revenueTli! 
to  be  divided.  Since  there  are  few  ruT 
cut  guidelines  in  this  area,  what  one  Sw" 
her  considered  to  be  a  perfectly  ethical  nS" 
tice  of  law  the  next  may  consider  h\!^ 
improper.  ^^T 

Section  204.  Practice  in  Court  of  Claiirn  h. 
Members  of  Congress  ^ 

This  section  forbids  a  Member  of  ConeiM 
to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Theoto 
alty  for  conviction  is  a  fine  of  not  more  t^ 
$10,000,  or  hnprisonment  of  not  more  tiuai 
years,  or  both.  Moreover,  conviction  unto 
this  provision  also  bars  a  Member  of  Om 
gress  from  ever  holding  "any  office  of  honor" 
trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States "  ' 
Section  201.  Bribery  of  public  offlciaU  and 
witnesses 

The  bribery  section  is  not  actually  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  conflict-of-interest  study  A| 
stated  earlier,  regulation  of  conflicts  of  inter- 
est  has  been  In  the  past  the  attempt  to  rew- 
late  the  evil  before  its  occurrence.  Conlllcli 
regulation  is  in  essence  derived  or  second- 
ary— once  removed  from  the  ultimate  mii- 
conduct  feared.  The  bribe  is  forbidden  be- 
cause its  effect  is  to  subvert  the  offlcial'i 
Judgment;  a  conflict  of  interest  is  regulated 
not  only  because  it  may  have  this  effect  but 
■  also  because  it  looks  to  the  public  as  though 
it  does  have  this  effect.  Thus,  bribery  la  a 
collateral  problem  of  a  conflict-of-lnterMt 
study. 

The  87th  Congress  combined  Into  a  slnglt 
provision  sections  201  through  213  of  tlUe 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  con- 
prises  nine  general  bribery  sections  and  four 
sections  prohibiting  bribery  In  special  case* 
Under  section  201  as  revised,  it  Is  unlawful 
for  anyone  to  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  a 
Member  of  Congress  either  before  or  after  he 
is  qualified,  by  corruptly  giving,  offering,  or 
promising  him  or  any  person  selected  by  him 
something  of  value  to  influence  him  to  com- 
mit or  allow  any  fraud  on  the  United  States, 
or  to  Induce  him  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any 
act  in  violation  of  his  lawful  duty."* 

Section  201  (c)  prohibits  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  soliciting,  accepting,  or  agreeing  to 
take  a  bribe.  The  theory  of  this  section 
thereby  runs  counter  to  the  classic  advice  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  said :  "While  never  missing 
a  chance  to  take  a  bribe,  one  should  nerer 
let  the  taking  of  the  bribe  influence  his  con- 
duct in  the  slightest."  This  subsection  aln 
makes  clear  that  a  Member  of  Congress  can- 
not accept  something  of  value,  which  while 
not  of  benefit  to  himself,  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  another  person  In  whose  well-being 
he  is  Interested. 

Other  statutory  provisions 
There  are  two  other  statutory  provision! 
which  directly  apply  to  Members  of  Congrea 
who  are  lawyers:  46  U.S.C.  1223(e)  makes  It 
unlawful  for  any  contractor  or  charterer 
who  holds  any  contract  made  under  the  au* 
thority  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  em- 
ploy a  Member  of  Congress  as  an  attorney 
either  with  or  without  compensations;  35 
U.S.C.  706  forbids  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
practice  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commli' 
sion. 

Canons  of  ethics 

Conflict  of  interest  guidelines  for  lawy« 
Members  of  Congress,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,   are  provided  by  the  American  BB 
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» Bagdlkian  and  Oberdorfer,  "Conflict  d 
Interest,  Can  Congress  Crack  Down  on  Iti 
Own  Members?"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Not, 
12.  1964.  p.  34. 

"  See  sec.  201(b)  thereunder. 


^-oclatlon  canons  of  Prof^lonal  Ethics. 
*•**      „T-  ranon  No.  36  states: 
'^/^ir.  ^^l°K  °'"'^  ^"^^  public  office 

^  iw  b^n  in  the  public  employ,  should 
"'♦^Sr  his  retirement  accept  employment 
°°*  *^!ff.tion  with  any  matter  which  he  has 
SvSSgTtS^  o'r-'^  upon  whUe  In  such 
°®Su'cSS°hai  been  construed  to  bar  a  law 
-iTfrtm  rendering  services  In  any  situation 
^JZ^ember  of  the  firm  is  barred.» 
Disqualification 

An  additional  area  of  the  overall  confiicts- 
f  mterest  problem  is  based  on  the  view  that 
fStor  should  not  vote  on  a  matter  in 
whldh  he  has  a  private  economic  Interest. 
?he  Durist  view,  as  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  hU  manual  of  parliamentary 
nr«rtlce  provides  that : 

"Where  the  private  interests  of  a  Member 
are  concerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest  has 
aDDeared,  his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even 
after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not 
only  to  the  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  social  compact,  which 
denies  to  any  man  to  be  a  Judge  in  his  own 
cause  It  Is  for  the  honor  of  the  House  that 
this  rule  of  immemorial  observance  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to."  » 

From  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, rule  VIII,  the  following  broadly  worded 
limitation  Is  placed  on  a  Member's  right  to 

vote : 

"Every  Member  •  •  •  shall  vote  on  each 
question  put.  unless  he  has  a  direct  personal 
or  pecuniary  Interest  in  the  event  of  such 
question."  ^' 

Although  the  annotation  of  this  rule  notes 
that  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  House  to 
deprive  a  Member  of  the  right  to  vote,  in 
one  or  two  Instances  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  decided  that  a  Member  should  not  vote 
because  of  a  personal  interest.  Generally, 
however,  past  Speakers  have  held  that  the 
Member  himself  should  decide  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  voting  on  a  particular 
matter.  The  disqualifying  Interest  has  been 
held  to  be  such  as  affects  the  Member  di- 
rectly and  not  as  one  of  a  class. 

The  rule  of  "immemorial  observance"  runs 
counter  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  during 
the  19th  century.  A  frequently  cited  ex- 
ample of  the  standard  of  public  morality  in 
the  early  years  of  Congress  was  the  private 
correspondence  between  Senator  Daniel 
Webster  and  Nicholas  Blddle.  president  of 
the  National  Bank,  in  which  Senator  Webster 
suggested  that  Biddle  might  wish  the  Sen- 
ator to  bring  the  matter  of  President  Jack- 
son's proposed  withdrawal  of  U.S.  deposits 
from  the  bank  before  the  Senate.     He  wrote: 

"Since  I  have  arrived  here.  I  have  had  an 
application  to  be  concerned,  professionally, 
against  the  bank,  which  I  have  declined,  of 
course,  although  I  believe  my  retainer  has 
not  been  renewed,  or  refreshed  as  usual.  If 
it  be  wished  that  my  relation  to  the  bank 
should  be  continued,  it  may  be  well  to  send 
me  the  usual  retainers."  *• 

It  was  such  common  practice  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  represent  people  prosecuting 
claims  against  the  Government  that  during 
the  Civil  War  some  Members  of  Congress 
even  advertised  in  newspapers  of  their  avail- 


»See  United  States  v.  Standard  Oil  Co., 
136  F.  Supp.  348;  !f60  (S.D.  N.Y.  1955).  and 
cases  cited  therein. 

""Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  H.R.  Doc.  No.  459, 
86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  171  (1961) . 

"  Id.  at  318. 

•«  Letters  from  Daniel  Webster  to  Nicholas 
Blddle,  Oct.  29,  1833,  Dec.  21,  1833,  In  Mc- 
Grane,  "The  Correspondence  of  Nicholas 
Blddle,"  216-217,  218  (1919),  quoted  In  bar 
sssociation    report   at   30. 


ability   to  represent  claimants   against  the 
Government. 

With   respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
rule      concerning      disqualification,      each 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  had   a  different 
practice.     However,  the  rule  has  never  been 
considered  to  encompass  a  Member's  com- 
mittee activity  where,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance   of    the    work    of    committees    in    the 
framework  of  Congress,  it  would  be  most  ef- 
fective.    Some  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  in 
a  rule  against  voting  due  to  personal  Interest 
may  be  seen  from  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  House  on  April  11,  1874.     The  issue  to 
be  decided  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  was 
whether  three  Congressmen  should  vote  on  a 
national  bank  taxation  measure  since  they 
were  officers  of  national  banks.     Representa- 
tive James  G.  Blaine,  the  Speaker,  ruled  that 
Members  could  vote  their  private  interests  if 
the  measure  was  not  for  their  exclusive  ben- 
efit.    At  that  time,  Speaker  Blaine  was  offer- 
ing his  services  to  the  Little  Rock  and  Port 
Smith  Railroad  in  return  for  their  stock. 
Code  of  ethics  for  Government  service 
An     enumeration    of     conflict-of-interest 
provisions  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention   of    House    Concurrent    Resolution 
175,   which   was   passed   by   the   Senate   on 
July  11,  1958,  and  approved  by  the  House  on 
August  28,  1957.    This  concurrent  resolution 
declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  a  "Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Serv- 
ice" should  be  adhered  to  by  "all  Govern- 
ment   employees,    including    officeholders." 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  states  that  this  reso- 
lution Is  Intended  to  apply  to  Members  of 
Congress." 

The  code  of  ethics  contains  10  general 
principles  which  are  so  broad  as  to  shed 
little  illumination  and  true  guidance  for  the 
public  servant.  For  example,  the  first  prin- 
ciple states  that  any  person  In  Goverrunent 
service  should  "put  loyalty  to  the  highest 
moral  principles  and  to  country  above  loy- 
alty to  persons,  party,  or  Government  de- 
partment." Other  principles  Includes  up- 
holding the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land,  giving  "a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full 
day's  pay,"  never  discriminating  unfairly  by 
the  dispensing  of  special  favors  or  privileges 
to  anyone,  and  exposing  corruption  wherever 
discovered.  Two  members  of  the  Senate 
committee  wrote  a  concurring  report  to  stress 
the  fact  that  while  the  code  is  a  "statement 
of  principles  without  enforcement  provi- 
sions." it  was  their  hope  that  it  would  "be 
reinforced  In  the  early  future  by  reforms  of 
greater  stringency  and  efficacy."  *"  The  Con- 
gress might  have  embraced  the  code  within 
its  own  rules  and  employed  its  principles  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  However,  no  provision  for 
enforcement  was  ever  made.  Since  previous 
efforts  to  secure  action  by  the  Congress  had 
been  unsuccessful,  the  code  of  ethics  marked 
a  breakthrough  albeit  a  minor  one. 

PROPOSED      CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST      REGULATION 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

In  an  Impassioned  speech  on  the  House 
fioor.  Congressman  William  Jennings  Bryan 
DoRN,  of  South  Carolina  called  for  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  many  allegedly  shameful 
practices  which  are  threatening  to  under- 
mine this  great  institution  we  all  love — the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  He  used 
a  dramatic,  perhaps  melodramatic,  analogy 
from  the  past: 

"We  have  from  history  the  example  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  whose  power  was  eroded  and 
corrupted  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  they 
sank  into  obllvlor  with  presents,  gifts,  lux- 
urious     chariots,      villas,      and      nepotism. 


Through  such  conduct,  the  doom  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  was  sealed  forever."" 

Although  the  prophecy  of  doom  may  be 
part  of  congressional  histrionics,  no  one  dis- 
putes the  harmful  potential  of  confiicts  be- 
tween the  official  duties  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  his  personal  economic  advan- 
tage. Basically,  the  problem  is  not  whether 
to  have  a  system  of  legal  restraints  on  con- 
flict of  interests,  but  how  to  design  a  sys- 
tem which  achieves  the  maximum  protection 
for  both  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public,  and  a  minimum  of  undesirable  col- 
lateral results. 

Disclosure  of  financial  interests 
One  of  the  most  frequently  recommended 
of  the  conflict-of-interest  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  Members  of  Congress  is  the  pub- 
licizing of  the  personal  financial  Interests  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  This  solution 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  Is 
and  what  is  not  proper  Interest  and  leaves 
to  the  public  both  the  information  and  the 
determination.  A  Member  of  Congress,  if 
forced  to  disclose  his  private  sources  of  in- 
come, has  to  decide  what  the  effects  of  his 
known  interests  will  be.  and  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  bear  responsibility  accordingly. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  has  Introduced  a 
bill  in  each  session  of  the  Congress  since 
1947  to  require  Members  of  Congress  to  file 
public  statements  relating  to  amount,  sources 
of  income,  and  dealings  in  securities  and 
commodities.  Senator  Morse  told  a  Senate 
committee  that  he  calls  this  disclosure  legis- 
lation "my  Caesar's  wife  bill  because  I  think 
that  a  public  servant  ought  to  want  to  be 
above  suspicion  and  I  think  this  will  help 
place  him  above  suspicion."" 

Bills  calling  for  mandatory  disclosure  of 
income  and  financial  interests  take  on  vary- 
ing forms.    A  representative  example  Is  HU. 
4747,   introduced   by  Congresswoman  Edith 
Green,  of  Oregon,  during  the  88th  Congress. 
This  bill  provides  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  shall  file  yearly  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House, 
respectively,  a  report  which  shall  be  made 
public  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  financial   interests.     Five  items   of 
disclosure   are    required:     (1)    The   amount 
and  resources  of  all  income  and  gifts   (in- 
cluding speaking  fees)    of   more  than  $100 
received  from  any  one  source  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year;   (2)   the  value  of  each 
asset  held  by  or  entrusted  to  him,  or  by  him 
and  to  him  and  any  other  person.  Including 
his  spouse;  (3)  the  amount  and  source  of  all 
contributions  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  received  by  him  or  any  associate.  Includ- 
ing his  spouse  and  minor  children,  or  on  his 
behalf  or  subject  to  his  direction  or  control; 
(4)  an  annual  report  listing  all  transactions 
in  real  estate,  securities,  or  commodities  by 
the  Member  or  by  any  person,  including  his 
spouse,  acting  on  his  behalf;   (5)   the  name 
of  any  relative  who  Is  also  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  In  favor  of 
compulsory  disclosure  proposals  was  made  by 
the  DouglEis  subcommittee  which  recom- 
mended legislation  providing  for  the  manda- 
tory disclosure  of  Income,  assets,  and  certain 
transactions  by  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
for  higher  administrative  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee noted  that  there  was  more  gen- 
eral agreement  with  respect  to  this  proposal 
and  its  general  effectiveness,  than  upon  any 
other;  It  gave  the  following  Justification  for 
such  a  proposal. 


» S.  Rept.  No.  1812,  85th  Oong.,  2d  sess.  1 
(1958). 

"Id.  at  3. 

"Congressional  Bzcobd,  vol.  109,  pt.  4,  p. 
4927. 


« Ibid. 

"  "Hearings  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  Laws  Enacted  to  Reorganize  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,"  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.  239  (1951). 
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this  recommendation: 
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argument  of  the  staff  report  was 

reporting  requirements  would  be 

1;  iconvenlence  to  most  officials.    They 

-    required,  the  report  noted,  to  forgo 

■-  that  ordinary  citizens  enjoy  with 

their  holdings   and  transactions 

a    preponderance    of    Instances, 

no  remote  bearing  on  their  pub- 

PurthermOTe,    the   report   serl- 

q\  estloned   whether   such    an    added 

should  be  demanded  of  those  who 

I  to  public  office. 

approach  to  congressional  disclosure 

by  Senators  KEimzTii  Keatino  and 

T8,  of  New  York,  provides  a  middle 

^Ureen  the  onerous  task  of  listing 

~'  holdings  and  the  present  system 

!  on   a   purely   voluntary   basis 

pr(^posal.  embodied  in  Senate  Concur- 

a  5  (88th  Cong.) ,  provides  that 

of  Congress  "having  a  financial  in- 

rect  or  indirect,  having  a  value  of 

more.  In  any  activity  which  Is  sub- 

B  Jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory  agen- 

make  the  nature  of  such  Interest 

of  public  record  by  filing  a  state- 

*!  the   Comptroller  General.     The 

would  set  forth  this  Interest  "in 

•nable   detail   and  In   accordance 

regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed 

C  >mptrolIer  General." 

Disqualification 

which  goes  beyond  disclosure 
disqualification  from  voting  where 
er  Of  Congress  has  a  personal  inter- 
matter  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
ake  a  decision.    That  this  is  one  of 
perplexing  areas  of  confllcts-of-ln- 
tjaations  is  shown  by  the  rhetorical 
raised    by    Representative    Edfth 
a  speech  on  the  House  floor,  on 
1963: 

suppose  that  no  one  believes  a 

Congress  should  disqualify  him- 

taklng  part  In  a  housing  biU  be- 

owna  a  house.    But  what  If  he  is 

or  a  member  of  the  board  of  dl- 

a  local  urban  renewal  agency  or  a 

"  '  construction  company? 
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*•  DoTig]  u  report,  37. 

*  Staff  «port  to  the  Hoiise  Antltru(rt  Sub- 
oommltte).  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  "Federal 
ConlUct  o '  Interest  Legislation."  n  (commit- 
tee print,  |l968) . 
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"No  Member  of  Congress  should  disqualify 
himself  from  taking  part  In  legislation  in- 
volving oil  or  gas  because  his  house  is  heated 
by  gas  or  oil.  But  what  if  he  is  a  major 
stockholder  or  officer  in  a  gas  transmission 
line,  or  the  owner  of  a  dozen  oil  wells? 

"No  Member  of  Congress  should  disqualify 
himself  from  shaping  commodity  legislation 
because  he  owns  a  farm  or  a  ranch.  But 
what  If  this  Member  serves  as  a  consultant 
to  an  economic  interest  that  seeks  to  knead 
and  shape  the  legislation  to  its  own  ends?"  *' 

Thus,  the  very  nature  of  a  legislator's  role 
as  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituency makes  rigid  enforcement  of  the  dis- 
qualification rule  impracticable." 

The  disquallflcation  remedy  is  one  that  is 
already  adopted  as  one  of  the  "housekeep- 
ing" rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
However,  it  is  rarely  used  and  is  not  given 
serioios  consideration  by  most  Members  of 
Congress.  When  Senater  Wayne  Morse  re- 
minded the  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr  that 
under  rule  XII  of  the  Senate  he  should  not 
vote  on  a  natural  gas  bill  becavise  of  his  own 
gas  Investments.  Kerr  "exploded  In  anger" 
and  proceeded  to  vote  anyway.**  Although 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  clearly  have 
the  power  to  enforce  these  rules  with  sanc- 
tions, no  machinery  has  ever  been  set  up  to 
police  them. 

Ex   parte    communications    by    Members   of 
Congress 

Ex  parte  communication  Is  not  primarily  a 
conflict-of-interest  problem;  rather.  It  is 
concerned  with  fair  hearing  and  adjudicatory 
procedures  In  quasi-Judicial  agencies.  How- 
ever, ex  parte  communications  sometimes 
form  part  of  a  pattern  of  improper  influence 
through  threats,  bribery,  favors,  or  other 
means.  A  conflict-of-interest  problem  Is 
created  whenever  an  admlnlstr.itive  official 
permits  himself  to  be  put  In  a  compromising 
position  as  a  result  of  such  ex  parte  commu- 
nication. 

In  recent  years,  Members  of  both  Houses 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  all  ex  parte  communications  from 
Members  of  Congress  relating  to  agency  ad- 
judications be  made  matters  of  public  record. 
Ex  parte  communication  legislation  usually 
provides  that  all  wTltten  and  oral  communi- 
cations made  by  a  Member,  or  a  member  of 
his  staff,  to  an  officer  or  emploj-ee  of  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  department  or  agency  shall 
become  part  of  the  public  record  of  any  case 
upon  which  a  query  Is  made.  The  record 
is  then  to  Include  the  name  of  the  caller, 
the  time,  the  matter  queried,  the  proceeding 
if  any.  involved,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

Proponents  of  ex  parte  communication 
legislation  contend  that  this  disclosure 
would  be  a  strong  safeguard  against  im- 
proper attempts  to  influence  agency  deci- 
sions. The  argument  is  stated  In  its' tersest 
form  by  Senator  Keating:  "I  can  conceive  of 
no  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  do  so  without  some  notice  to  the 
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*"  Congressional  Record,  vol.  109  nt  3 
p.  3945.  .    K  •    ». 

« Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  of  Minne- 
sota, raises  this  point  in  commenting  on 
whether  Members  should  refrain  from  voting 
on  matters  involving  personal  advantage  to 
them:  "For  the  most  part  the  gain  to  the 
individual  Congressman  Includes  advantage 
or  the  advancement  of  an  Interest  which  is 
shared  by  many  other  persons.  Including 
constituents.  Consequently  all  of  these 
would  be  unrepresented  and  would  suffer 
if  the  individual  Member  refrained." 
Speech  delivered  to  the  16th  Conference 
on  Science.  Philosophy,  and  Religion  in  Their 
Relations  to  the  Democratic  Way  of  Life 
Aug.  30.  1960. 

"Pearson.  "Congress  Needs  a  Code  of 
Ethics,"  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1963,  p. 
B25. 


parties  In  the  agency  proceedings  » *  a^^ 
proposals  would  not  prohibit  w  iimit^ 
tacts  by  Members  of  Congress  wltttt.**" 
ministrative  agencies  but  ar«  desl^*!!^ 
curb  abuses  "by  exposing  every  i^ZJ^ 
tact  to  the  light  of  day."  «  '     ««>  oob. 

Commission  of  Ethics 
The  main  recommendation  of  the  Dmw 
las  report «»  was  the  establishment  of  a^f" 
mission  on  Ethics  in  Government  ^ 
Commission  would  be  established  by  'a  \^ 
resolution  of  Congress  to  focus  prlni^ 
on  the  legislative  and  execuUve  braa^ 
It  would  consist  of  15  members  wlthB^ 
pointed  by  the  President,  5  by  the  PreaiiiSl 
of  the  Senate  (the  Vice  President)  aadSht 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Only  two  n* 
sons  chosen  by  each  appointing  officer  w™^ 
be  from  within  the  Government,  the  oth» 
three  would  be  from  private  life.  The  C3cim 
mission  would  have  the  power  to  hold  hen' 
Ings  and  secure  testimony  and  evldenci 
authority  to  employ  a  staff  and  be  bItS 
funds  to  carry  on  Its  work.  This  com 
would  have  2  years  to  submit  a  report  1^ 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  a# 
Congress. 

The  theory  of  the  Douglas  report  propiil 
is  that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  relormiriu 
be  accomplished  if  an  outside  nonpartlun 
group  of  eminent  citizens  is  brought  in  to 
study  the  problem.  There  is  a  nUe  of  tht 
congressional  fraternity  that  no  Membv 
shall  expose  publicly  the  transgresslona  of 
another.  While  some  Members  of  Congre« 
feel  the  need  for  such  legislation,  they  m 
unwilling  to  point  the  finger  of  guilt  at  any 
of  their  colleagues.  In  this  respect,  an  edl. 
torial  in  the  Washington  Post  quipped-  "Ex- 
perience  has  shown  that  the  prospect  of 
getting  a  full  disclosiire  of  abuses  from  Con- 
gress is  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  gettlnj 
complete  military  Inspections  in  the  SovlBt 
Union."  " 

Favorable  initial  action  has  been 'taken 
by  the  Senate  recently  on  Senate  Joint  Be«o- 
lution  187,  which  establishes  a  CommlMlon 
on  Ethics  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  conflicts  of  interest  In 
all  three  branches  of  the  Government.  Thli 
legislation,  sponsored  by  Senator  Eviiin 
DniKSEN.  of  niinois.  Incorporates  many  ol 
the  recommendations  of  the  Douglas  report 
relating  to  the  composition  and  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  such  a  "blue  ribbon"  com. 
mission.  However,  the  Dlrksen  propoaal 
specifically  empowers  the  Commission  on 
Ethics  to  make  investigations,  when  neces- 
sary.  of  Members  of  Congress  and  leglslatln 
staff  as  well  as  of  officials  and  employees  of 
the  executive  and  Judicial  branches.  On 
July  27.  1964.  the  Senate  adopted  a  motion 
to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  the  disclosure  proposal 
recommended  by  that  committee  with  In- 
structions to  report  back  Immediately  tlM 
Dlrksen  measure.  Subsequently,  on  July  % 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  187  was  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  The  Dlrksen  propoeil 
seeks  to  take  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  conflicts  of  Interest  regulations  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  and  thus  there  li 
some  doubt  whether  such  a  measure  will 
receive  the  support  needed  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Another  variation  of  the  "blue  ribbon- 
commission  idea  is  the  Commission  on  Leg- 
islative Ethics  suggested  by  Representative 
EorrH  Green.  The  coaajMsition  and  goali 
of  the  Commission  on  Legislative  Ethia 
would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Commission 
on  Ethics  in  Government,  except  the  foriMr 

'"Congressional  Rxcoro,  vol.  108,  pt.  18, 
p. 21988. 

« Ibid.  I 

"  Douglas  rejjort,  24. 

""Congressional  Ethics,"  editorial,  Wuh- 
ington  Post,  Apr.  15,  1963. 


_«.id   concentrate    exclusively    on    ethical 

•fS^LTwlthln  the  Congress. 

P^^^er  type  of  commission  suggested  Is 

^°Tr  the  grievance  or  ethics  committees 
IfC^iatlons.   medical   societies,   and 
•^v^nrofessional  organizations.    This  group 
o*^" /S  "Smprlsed   solely  of  Members  of 
•""lir  Snators  Keating  and  Javtts  and 
Co'^tatlve    JOHN    V.    Lindsay,    of    New 
^^l^^otthe  most  vocal  spokesmen  for 
^nSi^al  conflict-of-interest  regulation. 
'^'*^«n««l  the  creation  of  a  Joint  House- 
tZS^miiteeon  Ethics  during  the  past 
SSl;?n^^es.   Under  the  Javlt^-Keating- 
Say  Kosal-  »  J"''^*  Congressional  Com- 
IfftS  on  Ethics  would  be  established  within 
??.^n^ess  to  make  a  study  of  conflict  of 
SteSt  problems.    The  Rules  Committee  of 
Se  ?ouse  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  would 
S  .riven  duties  similar  to  those  of  a  grlev- 
J!i  or  ethics  committee  of  a  professional 
^^Tnization.  such  as  a  bar  association.    This 
S^ee  would  be  granted  authority  to  give 
Xlsory  opinions  to  the  Members  on  conflict 
of  interest  questions  and  to  issue  public  In- 
Srpretative   opinions    for    the    guidance   of 
Members  either  on  request  or  on  its  own 
mitlative      In  addition  to  having  a  group 
nrovlde  general  guidelines  for   action,  ma- 
ownerv  would  be  established  for  resolving 
speciflc     congressional      conflict-of-interest 
problems. 

Same  standards  for  executive  and  legislative 
branches 

One  of  the  remaining  major  proposals  calls 
for  extension  of  the  present  conflicts  laws, 
wliich  apply  only  to  the  executive  branch,  to 
Members  of  Congress.  The  underlying  theme 
of  this  view  was  expressed  by  former  Senator 
John  A.  Carroll,  of  Colorado,  in  the  1962 
Senate  report  on  House  Resolution  8140,  pro- 
posing legislation  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts 
of  interest.  Senator  Carroll  stated:  "There 
can  be  no  double  standard.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  conduct  that  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  expect  of  the  executive  branch  must 
be  equally  applied  to  ourselves."  " 

These  proposals  provide  for  extending  the 
coverage  of  sections  205,  207,  208.  and  209  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  Members 
of  Congress.^    Such  an  equal  treatment  ap- 
proach fails  to  take  into  account  the  special 
role  and  status  of  the  legislator.    As  discussed 
earlier,  the  congressional  problem  differs  from 
that  of  the  executive  In  fundamental  re- 
spects.   It  is  submitted  that  the  Congress- 
man's representative   status   makes   a   con- 
flict-of-interest approach  which  Is  tailored 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  unworkable  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice.    For  example,  extension  of  sec- 
tion 205's  coverage  to  Members  of  Congress 
would  have  the  bizarre  result  of  forbidding 
U.S.  solons  from  rendering  gratuitous  serv- 
ices twfore  Federal  agencies  on  behalf  of  their 
own  constituents.    Furthermore,  such  an  ap- 
proach defines  congressional  conflicts  of  in- 
terest solely  in  terms  of  a  criminal  statute 
whereby  conviction  may  lead  tq  Imprison- 
ment, fine,  or  disqualification  from  ever  hold- 
ing a  Federal  office,  or  various  combinations 
of  the  three.     The  history  of  congressional 
conflict-of-interest  regulation  points  to  the 
inadequacy  of  embracing  within  the  concept 
of  criminality  the  classic  conflicts  situations 
wherein  activities  may  appear  evil  on  the 
surface  but  involve  no  real  misconduct. 

A  SITGGESTB)  APFBOACB 

Who  watches  the  watchers?  It  has  been 
suggested  many  times  that  Congress  cannot 
lift  itself  by  its  bootstraps  and  is  tmwllUng 
to  take  any  positive  steps  with  regard  to  leg- 


islative conflicts  of  Interest.  In  the  long  nm, 
however.  Congress  cannot  afford  to  follow  a 
double  standard  of  ethics  or  assume  a  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  if  it  expects  to  enjoy  pub- 
lic confldence.  Unless  Congress  takes  steps 
to  regulate  its  internal  affairs  In  a  reasonable 
and  effective  manner — and  convinces  the 
public  It  is  doing  so— it  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tain Its  traditional  role  as  proctor  of  the 
other  two  branches  of  Government.  If  Its 
Members  cannot  agree  on  ethical  standards 
for  themselves.  Congress  thereby  weakens  Its 
own  Image  as  arbiter  of  what  Is  proper  In  the 
society  at  large. 

The  complexity  and  subtlety  of  confllcts- 
of-interest  problems  preclude  a  simple  an- 
swer.    While  criminal  sanctions  are  appro- 
priate for  easily  delineated  and  proscribed 
behavior,  such  as  bribery,  blackmail,  or  dis- 
honest election  practices,  the  gray  and  shad- 
owy areas  of  legislative  ethics  militate  against 
broad  and  sweeping  legislation  as  the  proper 
solution.    In  a  system  of  government  charac- 
terized by  dual  loyalties  with  a  full  spectrum 
of  competing  Interests  of  the  legislator  and 
the   public,   codiflcation   of   abstract   moral 
principles  Is  surely  not  the  answer.     Fur- 
thermore, pitting  glib  general  standards  of 
official  behavior  against  the  elements  of  a 
concrete  conflicts  problem  rarely  produces 
any  assistance  In  evaluating  the  problem." 
The  evolution  of  a  situational  or  c£ise-by- 
case   approach,   therefore,   seems  to  be  the 
proper  method  of  deflnlng  and  resolylng  con- 
flicts situations.    In  addition,  any  long-range 
solution  to  the  problem  must  provide  con- 
tinuing machinery  for  deflnlng.  preventing, 
exposing  and,  where  appropriate,  punishing 
congressional  conduct  which  falls  below  the 
designated  standard. 

The  main  Impediment  to  regulation  has 
been  the  unwillingness  of  the  policeman  to 
police  himself.    Representative  Omar  Burle- 
son, of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,   stated  that  he  Is 
willing  to  let  his  committee  act  on  congres- 
sional ethics  bills  "when  the  House  desires. 
So  far  the  leadership  has  Indicated  no  strong 
Interest   (to  do  so)."""     However,   a  signifi- 
cant step  in  regulating  its  Internal  conflicts 
problems   was    taken   In    the    Senate   In    Its 
adoption  of  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor   John    Sherman    Cooper,    of    Kentucky, 
which  creates  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  to  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers, three  from  each  of  the  political  parties, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    This  bipartisan  committee  is  author- 
ized to  receive  complaints  of  unethical  con- 
duct of  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  make  Investigations  of  allegations 
of  such  conduct,  propose  rules  and  regula- 
tions,  and  make   recommendations   to   the 
Senate  regarding  disciplinary  action. 

The  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  watch- 
dog committee,  without  anything  more, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  While  com- 
mending the  select  committee  as  a  "useful 
device,"  a  New  York  Times  editorial  went 
on  to  criticize  such  a  measure  as  being 
clearly  Inadequate: 

"It  Is  unlikely  to  put  a  stop  to  either  dis- 
quieting suspicions  or  actual  malpractices, 
for  It  would  be  Investigating  matters 
brought  to  Its  attention,  which  is  like  lock- 
ing the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen."  » 

The  creation  of  a  bipartisan  Investigating 
committee  will  take  on  real  signlflcance  only 
when  Congress  Is  provided  with  the  means 
by  which  It  might  operate  effectively.  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  submitted  that  the 
legislative  approach  to  conflicts  of  Interest 
situations    sponsored    Jointly    by    Senators 


Javits  and  Kxatino  and  Representative 
Lindsay  Is  one  that  deserves  full  and  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  The  Javlta- 
Keatlng-Llndsay  proposal  employs  the  fol- 
lowing three-step  approach:  (1)  Creation  of 
a  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on  Ethics 
to  investigate  and  recommend  a  speciflc  code 
of  ethics  for  the  Congress;  (2)  adoption  of 
an  interim  code  of  ethics  and  system  of 
disclosure  of  financial  Interests  which  would 
be  In  force  during  the  Joint  committee's 
study;  and  (3)  a  grant  of  authOTlty  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  respectively,  to  receive  com- 
plaints and  issue  advisory  opinions  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  conflict-of-interest  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  these  legislators  coepon- 
sored  a  companion  bill  which  would  require 
that  communications  between  Members  of 
Congress  or  their  staffs  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies be  made  part  of  the  public  record  of 
the  cases  to  which  they  refer. 

The  main  Javlts-Keatlng-Llndsay  proposal, 
which  was  discussed  earlier,  contemplates 
both  the  formulation  and  execution  of  ethi- 
cal standards  by  the  Congress  itself,  with  no 
outside  intervention.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Ethics  would  be  entirely  composed  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  with  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  seven  chosen  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  committee  would  study  to  what 
extent  existing  conflict-of-interest  laws  or 
regulations  applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  strengthened  and  recom- 
mend a  comprehensive  code  of  ethics  covering 
a  wide  range  of  ethical  problems  ranging 
from  outside  employment  to  use  of  confiden- 
tial Informatrton  for  personal  advantage.  In 
order  to  prevent  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  mere  stalling  device.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  6-month  deadline  be  given 
within  which  the  committee  must  submit  Its 
report  and  recommendations. 

The  second  part  of  the  propvosal,  an  In- 
terim code  of  ethics,  establishes  In  general 
terms  the  standards  of  conduct  reasonably 
to  be  expected  of  Members  of  Congress.  The 
main  and  all-embracing  standard  In  the  In- 
terim code  provides : 

"No  Member  of  Congress,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  legislative  branch  should  have 
any  Interest,  financial  or  otherwise,  direct  or 
Indirect  or  engage  In  any  business  transac- 
tion, or  professional  activity  or  incur  any 
obligation  of  any  nature  whether  financial  or 
moral,  which  Is  In  substantial  conflict  with 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  In  the 
public  Interest;  nor  should  any  Member  of 
Congress,  officer  or  employee  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  give  substantial  and  reasonable 
cause  to  the  public  to  believe  that  he  Is  act- 
ing In  breach  of  the  public  trust."  * 

In  addition  to  this  general  rule,  several 
standards  are  set  forth  with  regard  to  certain 
speclfled  situations,  such  as  confidential  in- 
formation and  outside  employment.  Al- 
though these  broadly  stated  standards  pro- 
vide no  definitive  assistance  to  the  Judgment 
process  4n  individual  situations,  they  do 
serve  the  purpose  of  stating  In  advance  both 
to  the  Member  of  Congress  and  the  public 
what  Is  acceptable  behavior,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding standards  by  which  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee  may  be  guided  in 
the  exploration  of  a  particular  case  before  It. 
In  addition  to  the  enunciation  of  a  code 
of  ethics  to  guide  congressional  behavior, 
the  Interim  proposal  requires  dlsclosiire  of 
Members'  financial  Interests  having  a  value 
ol  $5,000  or  more "  in  any  activity  subject 


"8.  Rept.  No.  2213,  B7th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
16  (1962). 

"The  House  passed  H.R.  11049  on  June 
11,  1964,  and  the  Senate  passed  an  amended 
version  of  this  legislation  on  July  2,  1964. 


••  Elsenberg,  supra,  note  9  at  669. 

"  "House  Tackles  Problem  of  Congressional 
Ethics,"  Roll  Call.  May  1.  1963,  p.  2. 

""Code  for  Congress,"  editorial,  New 
Tork  'Hmes,  July  27, 1964. 


"  S.  Con.  Res.  5.  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec. 
6(a). 

"Statement  of  Senator  Javits,  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  U.S.  Senate,  88th  Cong.,  Ist 
and  2d  sessions,  "Plnanclal  or  Business  In- 
terests of  Ofllcers  or  Employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate," pt.  22,  p.  1905   (May  26,  1984). 
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of  a  regulatory  agency, 
earlier,  such  statements  would 
Interest  in   such   reasonable 
a  accordance  with  regulations  as 
by     the     Comptroller     General, 
disclosures  would  be  filed  with 
General,      consideration 
be  given  to  disclosure  proposals 
ror  filing  such  reports  with  the 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  re- 
However,   the   designation   of   a 
]  or  such  statements  is  only  In- 
the  requirement  that  all  such 
ihall  be  available  for  public  In- 
proposal  represents  a  middle 
proposals  discussed  earlier, 
the  detailed  reporting  require- 
by  Representative   Green 
of  Income  and  gifts  of  more 
the  less  onerous  but  more  gen- 
recommended  by  the  Senate 
Administration      Committee." 
as  long  as  the  extent  of 
iquired   Is  sufficiently   extensive 
circtunstances  from  which  a 
1  aterest  might  be  Inferred.  Is  an 
in  fostering  public  confidence 
of  Congress  as  an  institution. 
avoids  the  extreme  solution  of 
outside  sources  of  Income,  deal- 
and  receipt  of  fees  for  any 
.  a  Member  of  Congress  would 
receive  any  type  of  Income  or 
Inancial  obligation  which  he  Is 
Ju  itif  y. 

ype  of  disclosure  is  contained 
bill  which  would  require 
between    Members    of 
their  staffs  and  regulatory  agen- 
part  of  the  public  record  of 
which  they  refer.     Such  a  pro- 
^vocated  by  the  late  President 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
1.  in  which  he  stated  that  some 
spectacular  examples  of  ofElcial 
tiave  Involved  ex  parte  commxui- 
requirlng  that  congressional  in- 
any  case  under  deliberation 
agency  be  reduced  to 
the  record,  a  simple  answer  is 
he  question  of  legitimate  versus 
influence  by  Members  of  Con- 
tratlve  decisionmaking, 
part  of  any  comprehensive 
1  aterest  proposal  is  that  in  addl- 
tromulgation  of  an  interim  code 
machinery  is  provided  for 
and  resolving  specific  congres- 
ts  of  problems  as  soon  as  the 
The  Javits-Keating-Lind- 
authorizes  the  Rules  and  Ad- 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
.  to  perform  duties  similar 
g^evance  or  ethics  committees  of 
,  medical  societies,  and  other 
organizations.     It  would   have 
receive  complaints  and  to  Ls- 
Interpretatlve   opinions   for  the 
Members  either  on  request  or 
1  Qltlative.    Consideration  should 
to  the  alternative  of  vesting 
in  a  bipartisan  Select  Commlt- 
slmilar  in  ccHnposition  to  the 
created   by   the  Senate.     Un- 
and  Administration  Commlt- 
House   and   Senate   which   are 
ber  of  important  housekeep- 
a  special  committee  would  be 
its  tMll  and  undivided  time 
defining,  preventing,  exposing 
improper  congressional  con- 


admi  ilstrative 


adn  Jnlst 


Bliice  the  problems  of  conflict  of 

across  the  entire  fabric  of  the 

pciitical  and  constitutional  tradl- 

najor  reform   would   necessarily 

coi  aplete  reevaluatlon  and  revision 

ca  mpaign  contribution  and  spend- 

Svch  a  study  would  have  to  come 


to  grips  with  the  problem  of  which  campaign 
contributions  are  prof)erly  acceptable  and 
which  are  not.  Politics  Is  not  classified  as 
philanthropy  for  tax  purposes  and  as  a  result 
the  main  sources  of  campaign  contributions 
are  from  well-heeled  lobbying  groups  and 
individuals  who  frequently  look  upon  their 
contribution  as  an  investment.  Proposals 
for  reform  meriting  serious  consideration 
Include  providing  tax  deductions  for  political 
contributions  of  up  to  $100  and  the  placing 
of  a  celling  upon  the  amount  that  any  one 
individual  or  group  may  contribute.  Fxu"- 
thermore,  until  the  time  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  live  on  his  salary,  he  will  be 
forced  to  look  to  outside  earning  possibilities 
and  contributions  from  lobbying  groups. 
An  encoiu-aglng  step  In  attacking  this  prob- 
lem, which  Is  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
congressional  conflicts  situations,  was  the 
passage  of  legislation  this  session  raising  the 
annual  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  to 
$30,000. 

The  Douglas  report  stated :  "The  standards 
of  the  public  wlU  be  raised  If  leaders  In  pub- 
lic life  practice  vigorous  Integrity.  They  will 
be  lowered  If  these  leaders  are  lax  In  their 
personal  or  official  behavior." "  It  should 
be  added  that  the  standards  of  the  leaders 
will  be  raised  If  the  public  both  practices 
vigorous  integrity  and  demands  the  highest 
standards  of  ethical  behavior. 
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RECESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.m.,  but  I  would  hope  that  be- 
fore that  motion  is  made  the  attaches  of 
the  Senate  would  notify  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  which  was 
passed  yesterday,  and  that  when  the 
Senate  returns,  even  though  the  tarifl 
bill  will  be  the  pending  business,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m.,  this 
afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
same  day. 

At  2  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kuchel  in  the 
chair). 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1082)  to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  a  correctional  industries  fund 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

HJa.  5871.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1.  1942.  In  order  to  modify 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  ap- 
peals, and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.R.  6233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con 
veyance  of  certain  land  of  the  United  Stat* 
to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  inc. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (hr 
1927)  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  wid- 
ows and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Teagtjk 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Bar- 
INC.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Adair, 
and  Mr.  Saylor  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1851)  for  the  relief 
of  Chester  A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Broth- 
ers, his  wife,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


196J^ 
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CORRECTION  OP  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  12253.  an  act  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


1.  supra. 


'  Douglas  report,  7. 


SENATOR  McNAMARA'S  POSITION 
ON  PROGRAM  OF  HOSPITAL  IN- 
SURANCE FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fanatic  opposition  of  the  "medicrats"  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  a 
program  of  hospital  insurance  for  the 
elderly  reached  an  absolute  bottom  last 
Friday. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Annls,  chief  propa- 
gandist for  the  AMA,  appeared  on  NBC 
television's  "Today"  show. 

During  the  course  of  being  interviewed, 
Dr.  Annls  suddenly  launched  into  a 
vicious  personal  attack  on  the  motives 
and  integrity  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Pat  McNa- 
MARA.  By  implication.  Dr.  Annls  ex- 
tended his  rusty  scalpel  to  include  those 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Pat  McNamara  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  his  usual  glib  and  phony  fashion, 
Dr.  Annls  was  unctuously  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program  and 
private  health  Insurance,  claiming  that 
these  approaches  rendered  a  social  secu- 


^tv  Dlan  unnecessary.  The  interviewer 
„n  the  program  upset  Dr.  Annls'  com- 
Scnre  through  rebuttal  based  upon  re- 
5?Ss  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
SrElderly.  At  that  point.  Dr.  Annls 
lashed  out  with  this  statement: 

I  could  have  written  Senator  McNamara's 
-ir,rt  before  he  ever  had  his  conunittee  ac- 
^  No  one  Is  ever  surprised  with  what 
^.  flnds  He  knows  ahead  of  time  what  he's 
Ming  to  report.  He's  been  doing  this  for  a 
^ber  of  years. 

jir  President,  seven  Senators  signed 
the  last  two  reports  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Elderly  in  addition  to 
PAT  McNamara.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  those  seven. 

Anyone  with  a  moderately  "open 
mind"  who  has  read  those  reports  realizes 
the  validity  of  their  conclusions.  Anyone 
who  has  read  those  reports  is  aware  of 
the  enormous  documentation  and  fac- 
tual material  included  in  those  studies 
which  made  the  findings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee valid  and  inevitable. 

With  regard  to  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram, we  found  it  inadequate,  inequita- 
ble and  inappropriate  as  the  major  Fed- 
eral answer  to  the  health  care  financing 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Dr.  Annis,  un- 
able to  face  these  hard  facts,  or  deny 
them,  resorts  to  vilification  of  Senator 
McNamara. 

But  listen  to  what  the  Republican 
chairman  of  Iowa's  State  Board  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  State  senate's  appropriations  com- 
mittee, had  to  say  about  public  assistance 
health  care  financing.  Senator  Law- 
rence Putney  told  the  Iowa  State  Medi- 
cal Society: 

We  In  the  department  of  social  welfare,  are 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  many  persons 
are  receiving  old  age  assistance  today  almost 
entirely  because  of  their  medical  care  needs. 
In  other  words,  were  It  not  for  medical  care 
bills,  these  aged  would  be  self-supporting. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  feel  that 
it  Is  a  sound  practice  to  force  a  person  to  go 
on  public  relief  in  order  to  receive  medical 
care  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  unsound 
in  theory  and  is  not  in  accordance  with 
American  tradition. 

I  wonder  what  Dr.  Annis  will  say  about 
Senator  Putney? 

Our  last  report,  thoroughly  document- 
ed the  inability  of  private  health  insur- 
ance to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Dr.  Annis'  hackles  rose  over  our  daring 
to  challenge  another  section  of  the 
AMA's  dogma.  But,  listen  to  what  Iowa 
has  to  say  about  the  adequacy  of  private 
health  insurance: 

Many  of  those  approved  for  MAA  (42.2  per- 
cent) stated  that  they  have  some  form  of 
health  Insurance.  Evidently  most  policies 
did  not  adequately  cover  medical  expenses 
as  only  8.8  percent  said  their  medical  bills 
were  paid  primarily  from  this  source. 


We  in  the  Senate  know  Pat  Mc- 
Namara. He  is  not  given  to  phoneying 
official  documents  of  this  body.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  an  old  tactic  to  ascribe  your  own 
base  motives  and  methods  to  your  oppo- 
nents. This  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  view  of  the  absolute  falsity  of 
Dr.  Annis'  poisonous  assault  on  a  great 
Senator. 

The  Annis  attack  on  Pat  McNamara 
and  his  subcommittee  is  nothing  less 
than  an  expression  of  contempt  for  all 
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the  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  direct 
attack  on  the  integrity  and  motives  of  a 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee. 

The  Senate  has  indicated.  In  approv- 
ing a  medicare  bill,  its  readiness  to  face 
facts  and  to  do  what  is  necessary.  We 
passed  the  medicare  bill  despite  the  dis- 
tortions and  malevolence  of  the  AMA 
lobby.  The  same  distortions  and  malev- 
olence evidenced  in  the  unprincipled 
"know  nothing"  vitriol  unleased  on  Pat 
McNamara. 

The  Senate  recognized  its  obligation 
to  act  in  behalf  of  our  older  people.  I 
trust  that  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence will  also  recognize  their  duty.  We 
cannot  let  Dr.  Annis  and  his  cohorts 
dictate  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Dr.  Annis  and  his  ilk  in  the  American 
Medical  Association  have  time  and  time 
again  demonstrated  a  lack  of  social  con- 
science, and  time  and  time  again  have 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  wish  to 
continue  to  foist  upon  the  suffering  old 
people  of  this  country  their  profit  dollars, 
placing  the  dollar  sign  above  the  great 
ethics  of  what  should  be  a  noble  profes- 
sion— and  many  of  our  doctors  are  noble- 
men.   But,  Mr.  President,  that  does  not 
include    the    propagandists   within   the 
American  Medical  Association  who  wish 
to  capitalize  upon  human  suffering.    The 
medical   profession   should  never   have 
opened  its  doors  to  their  interests  in  the 
first  place.    But  let  the  profiteers  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  who  wish 
to  make  huge  profits  out  of  human  suf- 
fering recognize  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  American  people  will  take  their 
reckoning.     The  American  people  will 
make  clear  to  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession that  only  those  with  a  social 
conscience  have  any  right  to  remain  in 
it.  and  only  those  with  a  social  conscience 
can    serve    the    health    needs    of    this 
country. 

I  say  to  the  doctors  of  this  country. 
"This  is  an  issue  on  which  you  are  going 
to  lose,  because  the  social  welfare  of  the 
American  people  inevitably  will  win. 
You  can  have  all  the  lying  propagandists 
and  all  the  vitriol  mongers,  such  as  your 
Dr.  Annis  and  the  rest  of  your  political 
propagandists  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  but  within  the  next  few 
years  the  doctors  of  America  will  get 
their  answer  from  an  aroused  American 
public  opinion  and  we  shall  provide  a 
medical  care  bill  that  will  keep  faith  with 
the  basic  teaching  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

The  attitude  of  those  in  the  American 
medical  profession  who  have  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  social  conscience 
cannot  be  squared  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  I  care  not  for  the  hypocritical 
propaganda  of  men  such  as  Dr.  Annis. 
But  this  great  Christian  principle  will 
finally  prevail,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  be 
our  brother's  keeper.  We  shall  proceed 
to  carry  out  the  teaching  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  and  we  shall  stop  the  prof- 
iteers within  the  medical  profession  who 
work  to  put  the  dollar  above  their 
clear  moral  obligation  to  serve  humanity 
through  the  medical  profession. 

Doctors  who  talk  about  socialized  med- 
icine as  a  great  scarecrow  to  frighten 
the  American  people  are  the  recipients, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  pro- 


fession in  this  country,  of  the  largesse 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  hear  doctors  talk  about  what  it  hsus 
cost  them  to  obtain  their  medical  edu- 
cation. They  are  the  recipients  of  one 
great  subsidy  after  another  supplied  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  Who  builds 
the  hospitals?  Who  provides  for  the 
great  assistance  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion gets  so  that  it  can  even  practice 
medicine?    The  American  taxpayer. 

We  pass  one  bill  after  another  for  the 
aid  of  the  medical  profession  by  way  of 
our  bills  providing  for  the  construction 
of  hospital  facilities  and  various  other 
bills  related  to  health  that  are  naught 
but  huge  grants  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  American  taxpayers  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  American  medical  profession. 

Within  the  American  medical  pro- 
fession are  those  with  an  avarice  with- 
out any  limit  who  wish  to  take  out  of 
human  suffering  bodies  the  last  penny 
that  they  can  exact  by  way  of  profit. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  doctors 
of  that  type.   I  feel  sorry  for  them.   Most 
of  them  are  down  to  their  last  five  Cadil- 
lacs.   But  they  have  picked  this  fight, 
and  the  American  people  will  finish  it. 
When  they  finish  it,  they  will  finish  it  by 
bringing  the  medical  profession  under 
the  reasonable  regulations  that  it  needs 
to  be  brought  under,  and  we  shall  start 
with  the  passage  of  a  medicare  bill  with- 
in the  next  few  years.    We  ought  to  do 
it  before  the  present  session  adjourns; 
but  certainly  within  the  next  few  years 
we  ought  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  bring 
some  hope  and  encouragement  to  the 
elderly.    Over  the  rooftops  of  our  elderly 
people  hovers  a  constant  fear  that  what 
little  life  savings  they  have  been  able 
to  gather  can  be  swept  away  by  one 
serious  illness.    Yet  we  have  a  man  such 
as  Dr.  Annis  who  calls  himself  a  doctor, 
but  by  calling  himself  a  doctor,  in  my 
judgment,  he  does  not  bring  credit  upon 
the  title  when  he  engages  in  the  kind  of 
attack  that  he  engaged  in  in  his  attack 
upon  Pat  McNamara. 

I  rise  to  defend  this  great  Senator  and 
personal  friend  of  mine.  I  say  to  Dr. 
Annis  that  I  can  give  him  back  every- 
thing that  he  wishes  to  pour  out,  because 
I  am  right  and  he  is  wrong,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  shocking, 
disgraceful,  and  uncalled  for  attack  by 
Dr.  Annis  on  the  "Today"  show. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
of    the   transcript   was   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpt  From  the  "Today"  Show.  Station 
WRC-TV  AND  NBC-TV  Network,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1964,  7  A.M..  Washington,  D.C. 
(Note — Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis,   inunediate 
past  president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation was   interviewed  hy  Herb  Kaplow 
In  Washington.    Various  aspects  of  the  medi- 
care bill  were  discussed,  and  the  following 
was  heard  in  part.) 

Kaplow.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the 
fact,  what  they  claim— the  supporters  of  the 
King-Anderson  and  its  reflnement^that 
while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  making  use  of  various  health  insur- 
ance plans,  that  the  elderly  people  are  not 
in  this  group  by  and  large. 

Annis.  They  are  in  error 

Kaplow.  Or  they're  not  getting  adequate 
health  protection. 
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Mr.  MANS  FIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  ield? 

Mr.  MORJ  E.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANf  FIELD.  There  Is  no  man  of 
greater  intei  rlty  or  honesty  in  this  body 
than  the  c  istingrulshed  Senator  from 
Michigan  [»  r.  McNamara]  .  He  is  an  un- 
usual man.  We  always  know  where 
Pat  McNah  mu  stands;  and  when  he 
makes  a  sta  ;ement.  It  Is  almost  always, 
if  not  always ,  backed  by  facts. 

I  am  delirhted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  Stat;  publicly  my  high  esteem 
for  the  Ser  ator  from  Michigan,  who 
has  represeited  his  State  so  well,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Nation,  and 
who  has  soui  ht  out  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  and  oi  the  basis  of  his  most  re- 
sponsible position  to  do  what  he  could 
to  bring  aboi^t  a  better  era  for  our  elderly 
citizens. 

Mr.  HARt.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylel<  ? 

Mr.  MORf  E.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAR' '.  It  was  not  until  I  came 
to  the  floor  )f  the  Senate  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  I  le  imed  of  the  comments  that 
Dr.  Annis  hi  ,d  made  concerning  my  dis- 
tinguished a  nior  colleague.  In  the  brief 
moment  tha ;  I  have  had  opportunity,  I 
have  seen  so  ne  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
"Today"  shew  as  were  reported  by  the 
di8tinguishe(  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  Ian  grateful  to  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  O  egon  [Mr.  Morsi]  and  our 
majority  lea«  ler.  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MmsFULD],  that  they  should 
have  so  pronptly,  publicly,  and  effec- 
tively made  reply.  I  suppose  that  it 
woiild  be  exi  ected  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor would  rls !  to  the  defense  of  his  senior 
colleague,  wh  atever  his  true  feeling  might 
be.    I  wish  tt  at  were  not  the  assumption, 


because  in  truth  I  would  like  to  hope  I 
would  not  do  so  If  I  felt  that  any  col- 
league was  in  error. 

I  rise  because  of  a  deep  conviction 
which  developed  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  was  permitted  to  sit  with 
my  colleague  [Mr.  McNamara]  that  few 
men  in  public  life  are  more  forthright  in 
their  statements  of  opinion  and  position 
and  more  sincere  in  their  conviction  be- 
hind the  statement  than  Pat  McNamara. 
As  the  Record  will  clearly  show,  my 
colleague  and  I  on  occasions  have  dif- 
fered. In  a  few  instances  we  have  dif- 
fered on  major  legislative  proposals. 

I  know  Pat  McNamara  a  great  deal 
better  than  Dr.  Annis  knows  him.  It 
has  never  crossed  my  mind  on  occasions 
when  we  have  differed  that  Senator  Mc- 
Namara had  any  motives  other  than  to 
seek  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right 
answer.  Sometimes  some  of  those  ques- 
tions are  so  complex  that  only  time  will 
give  us  the  absolutely  correct  answer,  If 
it  is  ever  reached. 

No  Member  of  this  body  is  more  con- 
cerned about  correctly  resolving  any 
public  question  than  is  my  senior  col- 
league; and,  having  reached  a  conclu- 
sion, no  one  is  more  willing  clearly  to 
state  it  and  fight  for  it. 

Parenthetically,  on  the  matter  of  med- 
ical care  for  elderly  citizens,  it  has  some- 
times been  said  that  those  who  support 
this  cause  do  so  in  search  of  votes.  For 
those  who  do  not  know  Pat  McNamara 
as  I  do,  let  me  make  clear  that  many 
years  ago.  when  I  was  still  in  college,  and 
when  medical  care  for  older  people  was 
only  a  little  cloud  on  a  horizon  few 
thought  we  would  ever  reach,  Pat  Mc- 
Namara. in  the  early  1930's,  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  seeking  to  achieve  that 
objective.  There  were  no  votes  involved 
then.  It  was  a  thankless  undertaking. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  has  been  given 
the  years  to  see  the  day  when  we  are 
about  to  attain  that  objective. 

I  regret  very  much  that,  on  a  national 
television  show,  the  implication  should 
have  been  voiced  which  suggested  that 
the  motivation  was  anything  other  than 
decent  and  right. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12253) ,  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 
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The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.      Th. 
pending  business  Is  HJl.  12253,  a  bin  to 
correct  certain  errors  in  the  tariff  sched 
ules  of  the  United  States. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO  TflB 
SUCCESSION  TO  PRESIDENCY  AND 
VICE-PRESIDENCY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  which  was  passed  yester- 
day. It  has  to  do  with  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Earlier  today  I  made  the  suggestion 
that  I  would  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolu- 
tion  was  passed  yesterday.  Thereupon, 
in  colloquy  vnth  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana,  It  was  agreed  by  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  would 
be  recalled  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  then  would  be  taken  up  today; 
further,  that  there  would  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  it  at  4  p.m.  today. 

I  address  myself  briefly  to  the  matters 
that  prompted  me  to  make  the  motion  to 
reconsider;  but  really  the  point  that  I 
had  in  mind  has  been  attained  by  having 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  some  matters 
ought  to  be  covered.  First  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  steps  I  am  taking 
here  today  are  prompted  solely  by  the 
desire  to  have  a  record  made  of  this 
consideration,  particularly  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  proposal.  I  in  no 
way  intend  to  find  fault  with  any  Sen- 
ator's action,  or  to  blame  any  Senator. 
No  one  is  to  blame  for  anything — espe- 
cially not  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  or  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BayhI,  who  so  ably  handled 
the  joint  resolution  on  the  floor.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
fine  attitude  toward  reconsideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Yesterday,  the  joint  resolution,  a  highly 
important  measure,  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  although 
there  was  an  able  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ure. The  newspapers  this  morning  re- 
ported that  only  nine  Senators  were  in 
the  Chamber  when  the  measure  was 
passed.  Frankly,  as  a  practical  matter, 
so  small  an  attendance  would  give  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
a  "limping  start"  toward  final  passage 
in  the  other  body  and  approval  by  the 
States  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
much  better  that  a  measure  of  such  great 
worth — and  this  one  has  great  worth- 
should  start  by  having  the  express  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  question  the  fact  that 
under  a  strict  Interpretation  of  Senate 
precedents,  the  amendment  was  legally 
passed  yesterday.  But  I  believe  the 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Constltu- 
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Mnn  of  the  United  States  require  that  a 
nmoosal  of  this  nature  should  have  the 
SJJoRD  show  affirmatively  that  a  quorum 
rt»  actually  present  at  that  time  and 
n^sed  on  the  measure.  I  know  the  prec- 
Settbs  do  not  require  that,  and  I  am  not 
fluestioning  that  the  action  taken  yes- 
terday will  be  reconsidered,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  adopt  a  pattern 
of  procedure  with  reference  to  passing 
Soon  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Jjticle  5  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
unendments  to  this  Constitution. 

That  calls  for  an  affirmative  expres- 
sion. It  has  been  held,  and  properly.  I 
believe,  that  the  two-thirds  requirement 
does  not  mean  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
membership,  but  rather  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum  present  and  voting  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

I  have  before  me  a  case  decided  in 
1920,  in  which  the  express  point  was  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  I 
refer  to  the  National  Prohibition  Cases, 
reported  in  253  U.S.  350.  In  passing  on 
a  question  of  a  constitutional  proposal, 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  page  386,  said: 

The  two-thirds  vote  In  each  Hoxise  which 
Is  required  in  proposing  an  amendment  is  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present — 
assuming  the  presence  of  a  quorum — and 
not  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership present  and  absent. 

The  Court  then  cited  another  case,  de- 
cided 2  or  3  years  earlier.  The  Court 
said  that  the  two-thirds  vote  required 
assumed  the  presence  of  a  quorum.  So 
far  as  the  Record  goes,  I  am  sure  that  if 
it  were  shown  that  the  Senate  had  a 
quorum  early  in  the  day,  and  vmless  that 
quorum  were  shown  to  have  been  broken, 
it  would  be  presumed  to  have  continued. 
But  that  still  falls  short  of  af&rmative 
proof  that  two-thirds  of  a  quorum — not 
of  the  membership — actually  passed  on 
this  question. 

Further,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  provision  with  reference  to 
amending  the  Constitution,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule,  or  if 
not  a  rule,  a  practice,  to  provide  affirma- 
tively that  there  shall  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  to  show  positively  the  number  of 
Senators  comprising  the  quorum  who  fa- 
vored the  proposal,  and  which  ones  they 
were,  so  that  the  positions  they  held  with 
reference  to  the  proposal  would  be 
known. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Senate  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  approving  treaties  by 
a  voice  vote,  although  the  Constitution 
requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum.  Sometimes  only  two  or  three 
Senators  would  be  in  the  Chamber.  As 
I  recall,  the  Senate  amended  its  rules  so 
as  to  require  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  have 
not  verified  that,  but  I  know  that  the 
Senate  had  dropped  into  a  habit  of  not 
having  yea-and-nay  votes  on  the  ap- 
proval of  treaties.  However,  I  believe 
the  rule  was  changed.  Certainly  if  a 
treaty,  however  small,  is  worthy  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  a  proposal  by  this  august 
body  to  the  States  of  the  United  States 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
adopted  should  be  subject  to  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.    I  shall  examine  further  Into 


this  question  to  see  If  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion can  be  reached. 

Since  I  have  raised  this  point,  I  shall 
speak  for  a  moment  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  amendment  itself.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done  on  it 
this  year.  He  has  been  diligent  and  In- 
dustrious. He  has  shown  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  I  remember 
a  conference  I  had  with  him  at  the  first 
of  the  year  in  which  we  discussed  the 
major  problem,  the  selection  of  a  Vice 
President  in  the  event  that  office  became 
vacant.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  pre- 
sented the  case  for  the  amendment  yes- 
terday. 

I  did  not  hear  him  then,  because  I  did 
not  know  that  It  was  his  intention  to 
speak  on  the  subject  and  had  understood 
that  there  would  not  be  a  vote,  even 
though  the  joint  resolution  would  be 
taken  up. 

But  to  return  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee selected  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  when, 
for  any  reason,  the  office  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency becomes  vacant.  Many  different 
plans  were  proposed.  All  were  weighed, 
considered,  and  discussed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  best  and  most  practical  plan  was 
adopted.  That  lends  importance,  too, 
to  the  weight  of  this  amendment  and  the 
gravity  of  not  passing  it  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  roUcall  vote  of  a  quonun. 

The  amendment  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  new  way  of  selecting  the  person  who 
may  become  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  In  Itself  Is  a  tremendous 
step  and  carries  with  It  all  the  gravity, 
solemnity,  and  seriousness  that  any  leg- 
islation could  possibly  have.  The  sub- 
ject resolution  presents  a  satisfactory 
solution,  as  nearly  as  can  be  done.  It 
provides  that  the  President  may  select  a 
Vice  President,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  majority  vote  of  the  two  branches 
of  Congress.  That  In  itself  Is  major  leg- 
islation of  the  gravest  kind.  Not  only 
does  It  remedy  a  deficiency  In  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  relates  to  the  most  mo- 
mentous single  event  that  occurs  In  the 
Nation  every  4  years.  We  pray,  of 
course,  that  the  question  of  presidential 
succession  may  not  arise  again. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  body  that  would  be 
called  to  pass  upon  the  ability  or  disabil- 
ity of  one  who  had  already  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  removing  him 
from  office,  in  the  event  of  disability, 
without  his  consent  and  judgment  Is  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  So  the  com- 
mittee has  also  taken  an  important  step 
forward  in  this  respect. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  commending  this 
particular  joint  resolution.  I  am  also 
glad,  indeed,  that  the  committee  has 
worked  it  out  and  has  presented  it,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  the  soundness 
of  our  Gtovemment.  However,  I  wish  to 
get  It  off  to  as  good  a  start  as  possible 
with  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  perhaps  with 
no  votes  against  it,  but  certainly  to  get 
it  off  to  a  good  start,  and  an  understand- 
ing before  the  people,  which  would  lend 
strength  to  It. 


I  hope  that  the  vote  on  the  Joint  reso- 
lution will  establish  a  precedent  with 
reference  to  passing  on  all  future  consti- 
tutional proposals — whether  I  may  or 
may  not  favor  them.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  bringing  this  question  of 
the  need  to  establish  a  precedent  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  join  him  In 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  established  by 
this  vote. 

The  Senator — and,  indeed,  other  Sena- 
tors— are  aware  of  the  efforts  which  the 
committee  made,  very  early  in  the  delib- 
erations, to  acquaint  each  Senator  with 
all  the  facts  and  what  went  on  in  the 
deliberations.  The  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed the  issue  at  some  length.  The 
chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee  dis- 
tributed to  each  Senator  vast  quantities 
of  information,  so  that  he  could  have  at 
his  disposal  the  complete  information 
concerning  what  the  subcommittee  felt 
was  a  most  important  subject. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the  prece- 
dent which  was  followed  yesterday  was 
according  to  that  which  had  been  estab- 
lished previously.  The  leadership  and  I 
have  acted  in  the  best  of  faith.  There 
was  a  quorum  call  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours,  prior  to  the  deliberations 
on  this  question. 

Frankly,  I  am  quick  to  admit  that  if 
I  had  my  choice,  I  would  much  prefer 
the  system  which  we  shall  follow  this 
afternoon.  However,  in  this  colloquy,  we 
should  also  include,  perhaps,  a  bit  of 
admonition  to  each  of  us  as  Senators, 
that  we  should  make  an  effort  to  help 
the  leadership  carry  on  the  burdens  of 
leadership  in  its  drive  to  close  down  de- 
liberations for  this  session.  It  is  faced 
with  a  gigantic  task,  trying  to  wind  up 
the  odds  and  ends.  Some  of  these  odds 
and  ends,  of  course,  are  serious  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation.  One  of  the  things 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  its  task 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
at  times,  to  obtain  a  quorum — although 
we  did  get  a  quorum  yesterday  prior  to 
the  deliberations  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

For  the  Record,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, in  case  he  did  not  know  it,  that  we 
went  to  some  lengths,  including  two  long- 
distance telephone  calls  to  Senators  who 
had  earlier  expressed  opposition,  and  we 
proceeded  to  follow  the  pattern  which 
had  been  followed  before,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  those  two  Senators  to  going 
ahead  and  proceeding  without  them,  and 
the  promise  that  they  would  voice  no  ob- 
jection. 

I  should  like  to  raise  my  voice  and  ad- 
mit that  I  have  been  one  of  the  trans- 
gressors, from  time  to  time,  and  have 
not  been  In  the  Chamber  because  I  have 
been  engaged  in  other  deliberations. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that,  per- 
haps, when  we  are  closer  to  the  vote  this 
afternoon,  I  should  like  to  make  a  quick 
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A  recorded  vote  by  a  quorum  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  hope  by  as  full  as  attendance 
of  all  Members  as  is  possible,  will  also 
give  proof  to  the  people  of  our  country  of 
our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  this  resolu- 
tion, for  the  people's  support  is  of  most 
importance. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country.  His  objective  is  achieved 
now  that  a  record  vote  is  required  for  a 
quonun  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
vote  upon  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  recognized 
the  importance  of  his  request  and  joined 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  this  morn- 
ing in  securing  reconsideration  of  yes- 
terdays voice  vote. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  derogate  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  by  making  this  statement. 
In  fact  my  purpose  is.  with  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  indicate 
its  great  importance,  and  the  necessity 
that  it  carry  with  it  the  strength  and 
the  support  which  a  vote  of  51  or  more 
Senators  will  accord  it  when  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  House,  and  I  hope  favorably 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]. 

It  was  his  creative  idea,  his  initiative, 
and  his  force  which  brought  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate— and  I  hope  adop- 
tion and  approval  by  the  States. 

His  achievement  is  a  tribute  to  his 
ability  and  statesmanship,  it  is  a  serv- 
ice to  the  country,  which  will  be  long 
remembered.  At  his  request,  I  was 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Its  very  importance,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  stated,  and  in  whose 
statement  I  concur  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  also  concur, 
requires  that  it  have  the  full  support! 
and  recorded  support,  of  at  least  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  patience  and  cooperation 
in  yielding  to  me  again.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  knows  that 
we  discussed  this  subject  privately.  I 
concur  with  him  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  we  should 
put  the  vote  on  the  record.  A  matter 
of  this  importance,  any  constitutional 
amendment,  but  particularly  this  one 
that  deals  with  the  ready  transfer  of  the 
Presidency  should  be  placed  on  the  rec- 
ord. We  hope  we  shall  never  have  to 
use  it.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
lending  their  voices  in  support  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  They  are 
extremely  able  attorneys.  As  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  Senate,  it  is  very 
comforting  and  rewarding  to  me  to  have 


their  support.  I  particularly  thank  thu 
Senator  for  cosponsoring  this  measurp 
Putting  the  name  "Cooper"  on  the  reso^ 
lution  is  like  putting  the  name  "sterlinB- 
on  silver.    I  appreciate  it  very  much 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  some  brief  remarks.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Senate  by  reading 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
they  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Stennis  is  as 
follows: 

As  the  Record  for  this  date  will  reflect 
I  have  previously  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  28 
1964.  The  Record  will  likewise  reflect  my 
reasons  for  making  this  motion,  but  I  want 
to  briefly  expand  on  these  remarks  at  thla 
time. 

My  desire  to  reconsider  this  vote  was  cer- 
tainly not  based  on  any  objection  to  the 
merits  of  the  resolution.  To  the  contrary, 
I  believe  It  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
records  of  the  Senate  affirmatively  show  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  has  the  sup- 
port of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Not  In  the  tenure 
of  the  office  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  a  more  Important  measure  been  before 
the  Senate.  It  Is  one  which  should  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
States   without  undue  delay. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  is 
twofold;  (1)  to  provide  a  method  to  fill  the 
office  of  the  vice  presidency  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  that  office;  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide a  positive  means  of  determining,  in 
any  event,  if  the  President  Is  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
his  office.  This  measure  Is  of  such  great 
importance  to  our  Nation  that,  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  records  should  reflect  that  it  has 
the  approval  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Yet,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Senate  proceedings  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1964,  when  this  measure  was  passed, 
does  not  reflect  that  a  quorum  was  present, 
nor  was  there  a  record  vote  to  positively 
establish  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of   article   V  of  the   Constitution. 

While  the  Record  reflects  that  a  quorum 
was  present  at  the  time  of  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  yesterday,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  whether  a  quorum  was  present 
at  the  time  of  the  consideration  and  vote 
on  this  resolution.  Although  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  was  suggested  immediately 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139,  proceedings  under  the  quo- 
rum call  were  dispensed  with  and  the 
Record  does  not  reflect  that  a  quorum  was 
present.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  on  a 
matter  of  such  great  Importance  as  deter- 
mining who  shall  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency,  it  is  Incumbent  on  the 
Senate  to  conduct  Its  proceedings  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  affirmatively  show  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum.  I  do  not  question  the 
fact  that,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  there  was  no  in- 
fraction, although  there  is  Judicial  prece- 
dence that  a  quorum  should  be  present  in 
any  proceeding  under  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  collective  opin- 
ion, the  Court  was  called  upon  to  Interpret 
article  V  as  to  whether  an  absolute  two- 
thirds  majority  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress is  required  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  the  Court  stated:  "The 
two-thirds  vote  In  each  House  which  la 
required  in  proposing  an  amendment  Is  a 
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t*  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present— 
!«mninK  the  presence  of  a  quorum— and 
St  ft  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership, present  and  absent." 

The  Court  made  this  statement  in  the 
Sational  Prohibition  Cases.  253  U.S.  350 
(1820)  at  page  386. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  the  Court 
tated  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members 
nresent  "assuming  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
Ljm"  is  required  to  propose  a  constltu- 
Honai  amendment.  The  Court  does  recog- 
nise the  Importance,  and,  in  effect,  the  ne- 
r^-isity  of  a  quorum  being  present  In  Congress 
during  the  consideration  of  an  amendment. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  spirit,  even 
the  letter,  of  the  Constitution  demands  that 
a  Quorum  be  present  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  when  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
approved.  I  believe  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
House  to  proceed  In  such  a  manner  that  the 
RECORD  will  reflect  the  presence  of  a  quorxim 
m  such  circumstances. 

I  further  believe  that  In  all  matters  of  such 
importance  the  Senate  should  record  Its  sup- 
port by  means  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  Such 
proceedings  will  lend  weight  and  sig- 
nificance to  any  amendment  thus  approved. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I,  not  only  move 
for  the  reconsideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 139,  but  also  request  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  its  final  pas- 
sage. 

Although  I  do  not  Intend  to  contunent  In 
detail  on  the  merits  and  substantive  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  I 
do  want  to  show  for  the  Record  my  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  Importance  of  this  meas- 
ure and  my  support.  As  I  previously  stated, 
the  two  basic  purposes  of  this  resolution  are 
to  provide  for  a  method  of  filling  the  office 
of  the  Vice  Presidency  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  and  to  provide  a  method  of  affirma- 
tively determining,  in  any  given  event,  that 
the  President  is  unable  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  office.  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  effectively 
resolve  these  two  questions  which  have 
arisen  on  numerous  occasions  during  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  President  have  the  authority, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  determine 
who  shall  be  the  Vice  President  in  the  event 
of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
Vice  President.  The  method  proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  effectively  satis- 
fies these  requirements.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  a  function  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government  to  determine  when  the 
Chief  Executive  is  disabled  or,  for  any  reason. 
Is  unable  to  perform  his  duties.  Again,  how- 
ever. Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  provides  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  on  this  power 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  third  ptirpose  of  this  resolution  clari- 
fies the  question  of  whether  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  assumes  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  event  of  the  disability  of  the 
President  actually  becomes  President  or 
merely  acts  as  President  during  the  disa- 
bility. This  also  is  a  very  needed  Improve- 
ment in  our  constitutional  provisions  as  they 
now  exist. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  support  the  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  139.  I  again 
want  to  assure  the  majority  leader  and  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  my  action  In 
moving  for  reconsideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Senate  In 
adopting  this  resolution.  As  a  result  of  this 
reconsideration  the  permanent  Record  will 
positively  reflect  the  presence  of  the  quorum 
and,  I  believe,  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  until  not  later  than  3:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  ^call  of 
the  Chair.) 

At  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  prior  to  the 
recess  we  were  discussing  the  issue  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate  for  a  formal 
vote  at  4  o'clock;  namely.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  is  de- 
signed to  correct  certain  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  relating  to  a  conti- 
nuity of  executive  power. 

The  problems  which  are  dealt  with  by 
the  joint  resolution  can  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 

First,  today,  because  of  the  tragedy 
that  occurred  in  Dallas  last  November, 
we  have  no  Vice  President.  Although 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  Senate  who  will 
ever  forget  those  tragic  days,  neverthe- 
less, I  wonder  how  many  of  us  remem- 
ber that  this  is  the  16th  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  that  we  have  had  no 
Vice  President.  Indeed,  over  a  total 
of  more  than  ,37  years  the  United 
States  of  America  has  not  had  a  Vice 
President.  We  have  had  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent 16  times.  Eight  Presidents  died  in 
office,  seven  Vice  Presidents  died  in  of- 
fice, and  one  Vice  President  resigned. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
great  development  of  the  office  of  Vice 
President.  Today  the  Vice  Presidency  is 
no  longer  a  one-way  ticket  to  oblivion,  as 
it  has  been  described  by  some  of  our  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  past.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  numerous  tasks  assigned  to 
him. 

First,  the  Vice  President  sits  with  the 
National  Security  Council.  Second,  he 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  area  of 
space  and  aeronautics.  Third,  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  In  addition  to 
these  official  jobs,  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Vice  President  today  is 
really  our  No.  1  ambassador. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  in  the  previous 
administration,  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  outside  our  country,  twice  as  much 


as  did  President  Eisenhower,  carrying  the 
good  will  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  So  it  was  with  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when,  as  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Johnson  served  in  this 

C&TDRCitV . 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Will   not   the   Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  day  when  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  his  State,  Thomas  Riley 
Marshall,  served  as  Vice  President? 
Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr:  ERVIN.    I  feel  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  agree  with  the 
Senator     from    North     Carolina     that 
Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  in  his  inimitable 
way,  suggested  the  esteem  in  which  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  used  to  be 
held  in  the  old  days,  when  he  said,  on  one 
occasion,  that  there  were  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  went  to  sea,  and  the  other 
was  elected  Vice  President,  and  neither 
of  them  was  ever  heard  from  again. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  famous 
tale.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  those  days,  from  the  days 
depicted  by  that  famous  Hoosier,  Thomas 
Marshall.  Today,  the  Vice  President  is  a 
full-time  assistant  to  the  President.  He 
is  one  heartbeat  away  from  the  office  of 
President.  How  important  it  is  to  have 
in  that  office  one  who  can  spend  his  full 
time  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  office 
that  will  best  serve  him  in  the  event 
tragedy  should  strike  the  Nation  again. 
The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  Is 
the  one  of  disability.  Three  instances 
are  called  to  mind  when  the  executive 
authority  of  the  United  States  has  rested 
rather  tenuously  in  the  hands  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  seriously  ill. 

The  first  occasion  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Garfield,  when  for  80 
days  President  Garfield  lay  between  life 
and  death  and  signed  only  one  extradi- 
tion paper,  at  a  time  when  many  other 
problems  were  confronting  the  United 
States. 

The  second,  and  the  one  which  has  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  stir,  because  of  the 
publication  of  a  recent  best  selling  book 
was  the  instance  of  the  stroke  suffered 
by  President  Wilson.  President  Wilson 
lay  paralyzed  and  disabled  for  16  months 
while  such  serious  problems  eis  the 
League  of  Nations  confronted  the  coun- 
try. He  was  unable,  because  of  his  af- 
fliction, to  fumil  all  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  his  office.  More  recently,  we  all 
remember  the  three  serious  illnesses  suf- 
fered by  President  Eisenhower. 

We  geek  to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
today  offers  no  legal  means  of  trans- 
ferring, even  temporarily,  for  sickness, 
the  power  which  rests  on  the  shouldera 
of  the  President.  There  are  no  such 
means,  other  than  a  private  agreement, 
such  as  that  entered  into  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon,  subsequently  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Johnson, 
and   most  recently  between  President 
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Johnson  ai  d  Speaker  McCorhack.  But 
these  are  p  Ivate  agreements  which  have 
no  legal  ba  >ls. 

Steps  ha  ire  been  taken  previously  by 
Congress.  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
Members  (f  the  Senate.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  at  Ivocate  of  this  type  of  reform 
was  the  lat  i  Senator  Kef auver,  who,  de- 
spite wagli  g  a  strong  battle,  was  unable 
to  have  tlie  measure  reported  by  the 
committee. 

But  I  am  happy,  as  chairman  of  the 
Siibcommil  tee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  tb  e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
that  the  cc  mmlttee  has  been  able  to  re- 
port a  CO  istitutional  amendment  be- 
cause of  tt  e  recognition  by  Members  of 
this  body,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervhv],  th(!  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  distin- 
guished n  aJority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], anc  others,  that  it  is  time  action 
was  taken.  We  have  achieved  this  suc- 
cess by  WO!  king  closely  with  nongovern- 
ment groups.  Including  the  American 
Bar  Assoc!  ition. 

We  are  :  ast  reaching  the  place  where 
we  realize  that  we  must  put  aside  our 
petty  dlffei  ences  and  adopt  the  best  solu- 
tion we  p<>sslbly  can.  Basically,  there 
are  three  criteria  for  the  best  solution. 
First,  It  m  1st  be  a  solution  which,  if  it 
must  be  Ir  iplemented — God  forbid  that 
it  must^— b  It  history  has  shown  us  that 
we  will  not  be  spared — if  our  future  can 
be  Judged  ly  the  past,  we  shall  be  faced 
with  crises  or  tragedies  in  this  area.  So 
such  an  aiiendment  must  be  presented 
in  the  bes  form  or  formula  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people. 

Second,  t  must  be  workable  from  an 
admlnlstra  ion  standpoint. 

Third,  it  must  arose  sufBcient  support 
in  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures  to 
obtain  the  necessary  votes  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  pro- 
posal of  i  enate  Joint  Resolution  139 
meets  thes ;  three  criteria. 

First,  tie  joint  resolution  provides 
that  in  the  event  a  vacancy  exists  in  the 
Office  of  "Sice  President,  the  President, 
the  one  wl  o  must  work  closely  with  the 
Vice  Presi(  ent,  shall  nominate  a  person 
for  the  Olice  and  submit  the  name  to 
Congress.  Thereupon,  the  nomination 
shall  be  co  iflrmed  or  the  person  elected 
or  chosen  Vice  President  by  a  majority 
of  both  Hoi  ises  of  Congress. 

This  reqiirement  will  accomplish  two 
purposes.  First,  it  will  guarantee  that 
there  will  lea  Vice  President,  who  will  be 
able  to  wor  c  with  the  President.  Second. 
it  guarantees  to  the  people  that  their 
representa  Ives  in  Congress,  those  who 
are  most  r  jsponsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  at  j  ny  given  time,  will  be  able  to 
express  thj  voice  of  those  whom  they 
represent. 

Third,  iii  the  event  the  President  be- 
comes ima  >le  to  perform  the  powers  and 
duties  of  1  is  Office,  the  joint  resolution 
provides  t  lat,  first,  the  President  may 
declare  hia  own  disability.  In  the  event 
he  knows  1  hat  he  will  have  a  serious  op- 
eration or  feels  that  a  serious  illness  la 
coming  on  he  may  declare  his  own  dis- 
ability in  ^  nrlting  and  submit  it  to  Con- 
gress. Sec  and,  in  the  event  he  is  unable 
to  do  80 —  jerhaps  he  might  have  a  se- 


rious heart  attack,  or  he  might  be  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy — we  have  tried  to 
think  of  every  eventuality — the  Vice 
President,  acting  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  executive  officers  who  are  closest  to 
the  President,  will  assume  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  President. 

We  believe  that  this  arrangement  will 
protect  the  President  from  any  possible 
coup  or  destruction  of  the  power  of  his 
Office.  The  Vice  President,  operating 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  could  assume 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President 
as  Acting  President.  I  emphasize  the 
words  "Acting  President"  because  it  was 
their  desire  not  to  become  President  that 
kept  Thomas  Marshall  and  Chester  Ar- 
thur— and,  indeed,  I  think  seriously  in- 
hibited Richard  Nixon — from  assuming 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Office  dur- 
ing the  illnesses  I  described  earlier. 

The  last  contingency  is  that  in  the 
event — this  is  not  likely,  but  is  possi- 
ble— there  is  a  dispute  between  the  Pres- 
ident, on  the  one  hand,  saying  he  is  able 
or  that  he  has  recovered,  and  the  Vice 
President  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet, 
on  the  other,  saying  that  he  is  still  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties,  Congress 
shall  settle  the  question. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  and  I  disclosed  in  our  col- 
loquy yesterday,  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
power  of  the  Presidency — the  Executive 
power — should  be  treated  lightly.  For 
that  reason,  we  have  said  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
shoiild  be  required  to  take  Executive 
power  away  from  the  President. 

Although  there  might  have  been  a 
time  when  the  Vice  Presidency  was  a 
step  to  oblivion,  this  is  no  longer  true. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  different  from 
that  which  confronted  our  forefathers, 
when  they  almost  forgot  to  mention  the 
Vice  Presidency  in  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion. Rather,  today  we  are  living  In  an 
age  when  mankind  has  at  its  disposal 
the  ability  to  wipe  out  civilization  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Armies  can  be 
moved  half  way  around  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  In  these  times  we 
must  have  able-bodied  individuals  as 
President  and  Vice  President,  persons 
who  will  always  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  powers  and  duties  of  President, 
to  make  that  difficult  decision  which  we 
pray  God  will  never  have  to  be  made. 
We  need  able-bodied  individuals  at  all 
times. 

Considering  the  difficult  problems  and 
heavy  burdens  carried  by  the  President 
today,  we  must  have  an  assistant  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice  President,  always  standing 
at  his  side,  helping  to  hold  the  torch  for 
this  great  coimtry. 

In  terminating  my  remarks,  I  feel  It 
is  only  fair,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation 
of  my  colleagues,  this  measure  would  not 
have  come  to  pass.  Never  before  has 
Congress  come  this  far  with  a  proposal 
of  this  type  of  legislation. 

In  addition,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
willingness  of  the  majority  leader  to  co- 
operate and  go  out  of  his  way,  despite 
the  tremendous  burdens  he  carries  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session,  and  his 
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willingness  to  have  this  important  mea». 
ure  considered,  and  his  recognition  Qt 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the  ne- 
cessity  for  solving  it,  this  measure  would 
not  have  come  to  pass. 

This  is  the  best  possible  example  we 
can  have  of  the  Senate  at  work.  We 
considered  13  different  suggestions  and 
have  resolved  upon  one,  subject  to  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  which  we  hope  win 
ultimately  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  ratified  by  three-fourtha 
of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair,  under  the  previous  unanimoua- 
consent  agreement,  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  which 
the  clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  139)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  ofiace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement,  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  is  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  passage,  and  the  clerk  will 
therefore  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Canwon],  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sdia- 
tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxtening],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartki],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Salinger],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborotjgh]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gbttenxng].  the  -Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN] ,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Salinger],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroitgh] ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland   [Mr.  Beall], 
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khP  senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
iUf  ^d  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Vngnna  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
S^  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem], 
fhP senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Snator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MUNDT],  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
rj^r  SCOTT],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
lix  Hritska].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  65, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 


Ized  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  two 
reports,  entitled  "The  Role  of  Small 
Business  In  GhDvernment  Procurement, 
1964,"  and  "The  Role  and  Effect  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  Nation's  Economy,"  and 
that  the  reports  be  printed,  along  with 
any  individual,  supplemental,  or  minor- 
Ity  vlcwSi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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FRANK  B.  ROWLETT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1494,  H.R.  7348. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7348)  for  the  relief  of  Prank  B.  Rowlett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  There  being  no  objection,  the 
bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
suspect  that  that  is  the  bill  that  the 
Treasury  Department  objects  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  be  a  habit  for  the  past  3  or  4 
days  to  reconsider  bills.  So,  once  again, 
though  the  bill  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  I  ask  that  H.R.  7348,  which  was 
just  passed,  be  reconsidered  and  placed 

on  the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS— 

88TH  CONGRESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  In  the  afllrmative,  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  passed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
TO  FILE  TWO  REPORTS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Small  Business  be  author- 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  submit  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  brief  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  the 
88th  Congress,  as  of  this  date. 

A  full,  detailed  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  and  its  four  sub- 
committees in  the  present  Congress  will 
be  submitted  upon  the  convening  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committee  with  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  legislation 
processed,  which  was  enacted  into  law, 
or  approved  by  the  Senate.  Included  are 
bills  and  subjects  on  which  hearings  were 
held  and/or  reports  issued. 

Of  the  total  of  127  bills  and  resolutions 
referred  to  the  committee  during  the 
88th  Congress,  15  were  enacted  into  law. 
Twenty-eight  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  and  12  bills  were  approved 
by  the  Senate  but  were  not  swsted  upon 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  bills  which  became  law  or  on 
which  the  Senate  acted  are  listed  imder 
appropriate  headings.  No  listing  was 
made  of  property  transfer  proposals,  or 
other  bills  on  which  the  conunlttee  took 
no  action. 


BtJDCrnNO  AND  ACCOUNTINO 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations again  reported  favorably,  and  the 
Senate  approved,  as  it  has  In  five  preced- 
ing Congresses,  a  bill  (S.  537)  proposing 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget.    This  proposed  legislation,  with 
77  Senators  as  sponsors,  was  developed 
and  perfected  by  the  committee  over  a 
period  of  14  years,  and  has  repeatedly 
passed  the  Senate.     It  is  designed  to 
remedy  serious  deficiencies  in  appropria- 
tion procedures  and  to  improve  the  con- 
gressional surveillance  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.     It  constitutes  a 
positive  approach  to  the  elimination  of 
extravagance,  waste,  and  needless  or  ex- 
cessive expenditures. 

The  creation  of  a  joint  committee,  as 
proposed,  and  its  staff  would  serve  in  the 
appropriation  field  in  a  manner  compa- 
rable to  that  m  which  the  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  its 
staff  in  the  field  of  taxation  serve  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  has,  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  proved  Its  great  worth 
and  service  in  the  revenue  field.  In  the 
view  of  the  committee,  a  like  joint  com- 
mittee and  service  is  needed  in  the  ap- 
propriation and  expenditure  field.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  May  21, 1963,  but  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken. 

Other  fiscal  legislation  approved  by 
the  committee  and  enacted  into  law  in- 
cluded, first,  an  act  to  permit  the  use  of 
statistical  sampling  procedures  in  the 
examination  of  vouchers — Public  Law 
88-521;  second,  an  amendment  to  the 
Government   Corporation    Control    Act 
changing  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
audit  to  a  calendar  year  basis  in  the 
case  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation— Public  Law  88-518;  third, 
authorizing  the  payment  of  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  to  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees assigned  to  duty  on  the  Califor- 
nia offshore  islands — Public  Law  88-538; 
fourth,  authorizing  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  certain  Government  student 
trainees— Public  Law  8&-146;  fifth,  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  privately  owned  vehi- 
cles of  Government  employees  assigned 
to  duty  in  Alaska^Public  Law  88-266; 
and,  sixth,  extension  for  2  years  the  pe- 
riod for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  RFC  to  other 
Government  agencies — ^Public  Law  88- 
330. 

Another  proposal  S.  2670,  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  would  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving  ex- 
panses of  employees,  and  to  authorize 
pasnnent  of  expenses  for  storage  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
employees  assigned  to  isolated  duty  sta- 
tions within  the  continental  United 
States,  requires  further  study  and  con- 
sideration of  suggested  amendments,  be- 
fore the  committee  can  report  it  to  the 
Senate. 
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Act  of  1949,  Pub- 

81st  Congress,  as  amended 

in  previous  Congresses,  the 

imder  which  the  President 

authorized  to  submit  reorganization 

Congress,  expired  on  June  1, 

act  was  further  extended  by 

CJongress,  which  included  an 

eliminating    the    provision 

authbrized  the  President  to  sub- 

reorga^ization  plans  proposing  the 

new  Cabinet  departments — 
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ui  der  the  authority  of  the  act 
expired.    The  plan  became  ef- 
uly  27,  1963,  as  neither  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolu- 
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ices,  printing  and  binding,  and  postage, 
subject  to  appropriations  provided  there- 
for during  the  transition  period  between 
election  and  Inauguration,  not  to  exceed 
$900,000  in  any  transition  period.  The 
bill  also  authorized  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  provide,  upon  re- 
quest, to  each  former  President  and  each 
former  Vice  President,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  similar  services 
and  facilities  for  use  in  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  his  office,  which  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  those  authorized  by  the  terms 
of  3  U.S.C.  102. 

As  initiated  in  the  80th  Congress,  the 
committee  continued  the  compilation  of 
an  annual  organization  chart  and  report 
reflecting,  by  calendar  year,  all  reorgani- 
zations and  changes  effected  in  the  basic 
structure  and  increases  or  decreases  in 
personnel  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  chart  and  accom- 
panying report  for  calendar  year  1962. 
reflecting  date  as  of  January  1,  1963, 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April  4, 
1963 — Committee  Report  No.  23;  the 
chart  and  accompanying  report  for  cal- 
endar year  1963  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  March  23.  1964 — Committee 
Report  No.  24.  The  charts  contain  a 
tabulation  of  personnel  assignments  to 
major  operating  components  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency.  The  reports  con- 
tain complete  details  concerning  major 
reorganizations  effected,  the  resulting 
improvements  In  administration  as  re- 
ported by  the  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
total  reductions  or  increases  in  Federal 
personnel. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOCT 

On  February  18,  1963,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  joined  by  seven  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  816)  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. This  bill  was  somewhat  similar 
to  S.  1851  and  S.  2771,  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee  in  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses,  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology. 
S.  2771  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
August  8,  1962,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  In  the  House. 

The  bill,  as  revised,  contained  a  broad 
declaration  of  congressional  policy  and 
objectives  and  placed  more  emphasis 
upon  the  need  for  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  improvement  of 
Federal  programs  for  the  processing  and 
retrieval  of  scientific  information. 

At  the  hearings  held  during  the  86th 
and  87th  Congresses  testimony  developed 
the  need  for  further  study  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  should  be  created,  or  wheth- 
er the  Federal  science  functions  may  be 
reorganized  effectively  within  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  the  Federal  Government 
without  the  necessity  of  creating  a  new 
Cabinet  post. 

The  bill  was  directed  at  providing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  legislative  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  increasingly  impor- 
tant  field   of   science    and    technology. 


September  29 

The  chairman  commented  at  length  on 
the  proposed  legislation  on  January  31 
1962.  and  again  on  March  12.  1962.  Tti 
bill  again  passed  the  Senate  under  iinan 
Imous  consent  on  March  8.  1963  and 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  where  no  fur- 
ther  consideration  was  given  to  it. 

Senate  Report  No.  16  on  S.  816  set 
forth  complete  background  information 
leading  to  the  recommendations  for  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  as  well  as  extracts 
from  testimony  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared  at  the  hearings.  The  witnesses 
consisted  of  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  representatives  of  science 
engineering,  and  industrial  organizations! 
and  technical  research  administrators! 
The  committee,  in  recommending  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  obtain  the  essential  Informa- 
tion proposed  to  be  developed  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  enact  legislation  required 
to  authorize  by  law  a  properly  coordi- 
nated program  for  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams operating  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology. 

Other  proposed  legislation — S.  157? 
and  H.R.  5171 — with  provisions  having 
direct  and  Important  science  and  tech- 
nological impacts,  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  co- 
ordinate and  otherwise  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

On  September  21,  1964,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  submitted  a  full  report 
on  the  legislative  background  and  status 
of  H.R.  5171  to  the  Senate — Congres- 
sional Recx>rd,  pages  22362-22369. 

GENERAL    SERVICES 

There  were  a  number  of  bills  which 
affected  the  activities  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  various  areas, 
which  first,  were  designed  to  broaden  or 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor, officers,  or  employees  designated  to 
act  in  his  behalf,  or  to  broaden  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  GSA;  second,  pro- 
vide general  authority  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  surplus  property  dis- 
posals; third,  relate  to  the  transfer  of 
surplus  property;  fourth,  broaden  the 
donable  property  program;  and,  fifth, 
deal  with  procurement  procedures. 

The  committee.  In  carrying  out  its 
oversight  jurisdiction  over  these  opera- 
tions of  GSA.  took  action  on  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals  coming  within 
one  or  more  of  the  above  categories. 
The  following  two  bills  were  enacted  Into 
law.  as  a  part  of  the  GSA  legislative 
program  for  the  88th  Congress: 

First.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  authorized  grants  for  the  col- 
lection, reproduction,  and  publication  of 
documentary  source  material  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States- 
Public  Law  88-383.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill— H.R.  6237— the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  is  authorized  to 
expend  up  to  $500,000  annually  in  ap- 
propriated funds,  together  with  what- 
ever donated  funds  may  be  available,  to 
make  allocations  and  grants  to  Federal, 
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state  and  local  agencies,  and  nonprofit 
orgaiilzatlons  and  Institutions,  for  the 
ftollectlon  and  publication  of  documen- 
tary source  material  significant  to  the 
Sstory  of  the  United  States.  The  Ad- 
niliiistrator  will  be  guided  by  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission, 
-phis  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
establish  special  advisory  committees  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  on  its  vari- 
ous endeavors,  and  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission  may  reim- 
burse members  of  such  advisory  com- 
mittees for  transportation  costs  and 
other  expenses. 

Second.  Another  bill  amended  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (H.R.  5801),  grant- 
ing authority  to  certain  Government  offi- 
cials to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  certify  to  facts  and 
make  administrative  determinations  on 
the  basis  of  information  contained  in 
records  transferred  from  their  agencies 
to  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Under  existing  authority  of  law  (44 
U.S.C.  396)  any  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  is  authorized  to  certify  to  facts 
on  the  basis  of  records  in  his  custody  Is 
permitted  to  continue  to  certify  on  the 
basis  of  records  which  he  or  his  predeces- 
sor has  transferred  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  This  bill  amended 
this  section  of  the  law  so  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  could  be  au- 
thorized by  the  agency  concerned  to 
certify  as  to  facts  and  make  administra- 
tive determinations  from  the  records  in 
his  custody. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
was  also  authorized  to  delegate  and  au- 
thorize redelegation  of  such  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  November  4.  1963,  referred  to 
this  committee,  reported  to  the  Senate — 
Senate  Report  No.  828 — and  approved  as 
Public  Law  88-265  on  February  5,  1964. 

In  addition,  the  following  four  meas- 
ures were  reported  favorably,  and  were 
approved  by  the  Senate,  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  them  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

First.  To  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  (S.  572) 
to  provide  uniformity  and  equality  in 
Government  contracting  for  public  util- 
ity services  and  In  the  purchase  of  nat- 
ural gas,  coal,  or  oil  for  the  production  of 
such  utilities,  by  providing  that  all  such 
contracts  may  be  made  for  periods  not 
exceeding  10  years.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported—Senate Report  No.  183— on  May 
23.  passed  the  Senate  on  May  27.  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  May  28,  1963, 
where  no  further  action  was  taken. 

Second.  A  proposal  (S.  1232)  to  make 
the  modern  code  of  procurement  proce- 
dures contained  in  title  in  of  the  act 
directly  applicable  by  statute  to  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government  not  now  so 
covered.  At  the  present  time,  use  of  this 
modern  code  by  such  agencies  is  entirely 
on  a  permissive,  delegated  basis.  This 
code  would  replace  use  of  the  limited 
provisions  of  section  3709,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, governing  advertising  and  negotia- 


tion. A  common  statutory  foundation 
of  procurement  authority  would  enable 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  prescribe  uniform  procurement  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  agencies  and  so 
develop  uniform  procurement  practices 
for  the  benefit  both  of  the  Government 
and  the  businessman  contracting  with 
the  Government. 

The  bill  would  exclude  the  procure- 
ment of  personal  services  from  the  op- 
eration of  title  ni,  which  is  essentially 
a  property  management  code  of  proce- 
dures. It  would  make  certain  limitations 
of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 — 
concerning  fees  of  cost-type  contracts, 
contingent  fees,  examination  of  records, 
and  so  forth — applicable  to  contracts 
negotiated  by  executive  agencies  under 
any  law,  not  only  title  III. 

Th*  bill  was  reported — Senate  Report 
No.  r059 — on  June  4,  1964,  passed  the 
Senate  June  19  and  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
where  no  action  was  taken. 

Third.  Another  proposal  (S.  1233)  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  would  permit  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  con- 
cerns for  the  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  and  equip- 
ment systems  in  Federal  buildings  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

Under  existing  authority  of  law  corf- 
tracts  for  such  services  are  executed  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  reported  that  authority 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  will  make  possible  greater  econ- 
omy, safety,  and  efficiency  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  Federal  Build- 
ings and  equipment  at  less  cost  to  the 
Government  than  is  possible  under  the 
requirement  that  such  contracts  be  nego- 
tiated on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices reported  to  the  committee  that  the 
fixed  equipment  and  equipment  systems 
Intended  to  be  serviced,  inspected,  or  re- 
paired under  the  authority  of  this 
amendment,  would  include  air  condition- 
ing, heating  systems,  elevators,  plumb- 
ing, pneumatic  tube  systems,  and  other 
similar  equipment  which  has  been  in- 
stalled in  Federal  buildings.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  servicing  of  this  equip- 
ment can  be  performed  by  private  firms 
which  specialize  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  type  of  equipment. 

The  bill  was  reported — Senate  Report 
No.  866 — on  February  3.  1964,  passed  the 
Senate  February  7,  and  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  where  no  action  was  taken 
thereon. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  bill  in  this  category, 
S.  1509,  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
would  authorize  the  heads  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  for  whom 
land  or  an  interest  therein  Is  acquired, 
to  reimburse  the  owners  or  tenants  of 
such  land  for  any  expense,  loss,  or  dam- 
age incurred  by  such  persons  in  moving 
themselves,  their  families,  and  posses- 
sions to  another  residence  or  location. 

The  bill  provided  that  reimbursement 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  but  not  in  dupli- 
cation of.  other  payments  authorized  by 


law.  The  bill  further  provided  that  the 
total  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  agency,  and  that  no  payment  may  be 
made  unless  an  application  is  submitted 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  within  1  year 
from  first,  the  date  the  interest  is  to  be 
vacated  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Government,  or,  second,  the  date  the 
parcel  is  actually  vacated,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

This  bill  was  reported  June  29 — Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1126 — passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  30,  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  has  taken  no  action. 

There  were  23  other  bills  referred  to 
the  committee,  involving  surplus  prop- 
erty transfers  and  disposals  to  local  or 
State  governments  or  for  other  public 
purposes.  5  of  which  were  approved  by 
the  Senate,  with  4  becoming  law.  Three 
of  the  remaining  18  proposals  were  im- 
plemented through  administrative  ac- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  committee 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  bills,  thus  re- 
quiring no  further  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

Twelve  proposals  were  filed  to  extend 
the  donable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  Act  to  other  public  and  welfare 
groups,  but  in  view  of  the  opposition  of 
the  operating  departments  and  agencies 
administering  existing  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  education,  health,  and  civil  de- 
fense programs  now  covered,  the  com- 
mittee took  no  action  on  these  measures. 
A  total  of  170  proposals  for  the  nego- 
tiated sale  of  surplus  property  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  General 
Services  Administration — 167 — and  the 
Department  of  Defense — 3— pursuant  to 
section  203(e)   of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  377).     These  proposals  were 
submitted  to  the  two  Senators  from  the 
States  in  which  the  property  was  located, 
for    their    information    and    approval. 
Also,  if  the  fair  market  value  and  other 
factors  warranted,  copies  of  the  pro- 
posals were  also  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.    Should  there  be 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  sale  by  any 
Senator,  it  is  consummated  by  the  GSA 
or  other  agency  designated  as  the  dis- 
posal authority,  after  the  expiration  of 
30  days.    All  except  three  of  these  pro- 
posals were  processed  either  within  the 
30-day  period,  or  after  certain  questions 
regarding  the  sale  which  had  arisen  had 
been  resolved.    In  two  instances  objec- 
tions arose  which  required  coiisideration 
by  the  committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS    HEARINGS 

In  addition  to  hearings  held  on  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  committee,  as 
set  forth  in  the  respective  sections  of  this 
report,  the  committee  held  hearings  on 
two  negotiated  sales  proposals,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  On  January  11,  1963,  the  pro- 
posed negotiated  sale  of  seven  surplus 
C-74 — Globemaster — aircraft  to  William 
J.  Chalk  Associates,  Toronto,  Canada,  by 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Gruening, 
who  objected  to  the  sale  of  these  aircraft 
on  the  proposed  terms  and  conditions. 
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Dn  March  25,  1963.  the  pro- 
sale  of  some  435  Eu:res 
and  and  improvements,  for- 
Mit4hel  Field,  to  the  coimty  of 
of  New  York, 
ijequest  of  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Javtis],  who  expressed 
over  the  terms  of  this  sale, 
-tee  held  a  hearing  to  deter- 
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J8-459;  and,  second  (S.  1543) . 

h&t  portion  of  the  act  of 
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Senate  on  October  17,  1963 — 
Senate  Re  K>rt  No.  447 — following  the 
adoption  oT  an  amendment  which  re- 
pealed the  <  riginal  statutory  prohibition, 
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employment  by  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  detective  agencies  or  their 
employees  for  investigative  work.  It  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  October  21, 
1963,  where  no  further  action  was  taken. 

Proposed  legislation  (S.  12),  identical 
to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
on  which  hearings  were  held,  would 
amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vend- 
ing Stand  Act.  Following  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  legislation,  continued  con- 
ferences were  held  with  the  executive 
agencies  involved,  which  resulted  in  the 
required  administrative  action  being 
taken,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  fur- 
ther action  on  the  bill. 

A  bill  (S.  1896) ,  recommended  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  pro- 
posed to  amend  section  7  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Elxpenses  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  travel  cost  for  appli- 
cants invited  by  a  department  to  visit  it 
for  purposes  connected  with  emplojrment, 
was  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  report  to  the  Senate  was 
not  filed  due  to  subsequent  developments 
involving  proposed  amendments  to  which 
the  committee  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  give  further  consideration. 

The  committee  withheld  action  on  18 
other  legislative  proposals  which  were 
referred  to  it,  because  of  opposition 
which  developed,  lack  of  agreement  on 
suggested  amendments,  or  because  the 
authors  of  the  bills  did  not  request  that 
the  committee  process  the  bills.  Among 
these  were  several  bills  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  committees  or  ofiBces  to 
study  and  develop  programs  directed  to- 
ward the  solution  of  consumer  and  com- 
munity problems. 

There  was  a  total  of  63  Executive  com- 
munications from  department  and  agen- 
cies addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  the  committee. 
In  some  instances,  the  agencies  sub- 
mitted reports  required  by  law  on  certain 
specified  activities  or  expenditures,  or 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress;  in 
others  the  communications  suggested 
legislation  as  a  part  of  the  agency's  pro- 
posed legislative  program. 

Of  the  32  resolutions  introduced,  which 
related  to  activities  of  the  committee,  28 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Of  these, 
10  provided  authority  and  funds  for  the 
operations  of  the  four  subcommittees  in 
the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  88th 
Congress,  11  authorized  the  reprinting  of 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittees,  and  7  authorized 
the  appearance  of  the  chairman  or  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  at  court  proceedings  re- 
sulting from  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. The  four  remaining  resolutions 
were  not  reported. 

RXrOBTS    AKD    SFECIAL   STUDIES 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee issued  several  reports  and  special 
studies  on  subjects  which  were  consid- 
ered to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  generally.  Among 
them  were  studies  entitled  "The  Author- 
ity of  the  Senate  To  Originate  Appro- 
priation Bills,"  issued  on  April  30,  1963, 
as  Senate  Docmnent  No.  17,  88th  Con- 
gress,   and    "Government   Competition 
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With  Private  Enterprise."  issued  on  Jun. 
21.  1963,  as  a  committee  print. 

The  study  on  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  originate  appropriation  bills  consisted 
of  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  deba^ 
and  actions  of  the  Constitutional  Con 
vention  of  1787,  and  other  pertinent  mJ 
terials.  It  demonstrated  clearly  that  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers at  the  1787  Convention  to  vest  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  author- 
ity, coequal  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  originate  appropriation  bflla. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  committee 
had  before  it  three  bills  and  two  resolu- 
tions  dealing  with  various  aspects  (rf 
Government  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  The  basic  bill,  S.  1093,  had 
as  its  objective  the  statutory  establish- 
ment of  Federal  policy  directed  toward 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  commer- 
cial-industrial activities  which  sure  com- 
petitive with  private  enterprise.  The  two 
resolutions.  Senate  Resolution  100  and 
Senate  Resolution  299,  merely  authorized 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  entire  field  of  Government 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  Two 
additional  bills,  S.  2254  and  S.  2268,  were 
indirecUy  related  to  the  general  subjert, 
in  that  they  would  have  required  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  to  procure  certain  types  of  serv- 
ices from  commercial  suppliers  whenever 
economy  would  result  from  such  pro- 
curement and  the  national  interest  would 
not  be  adversely  affected. 

Following  the  introduction  of  8.  1093 
and  Senate  Resolution  100,  the  staff  of 
the  conunittee  was  directed  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject. This  study  reviewed  and  analyzed, 
first,  the  natiire,  extent,  and  history  of 
business-type  operations  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent;  second,  con- 
gressional studies  and  proposals  over  a 
period  of  some  30  years;  third,  executive 
branch  action  diu"ing  the  past  10  years; 
and,  fourth,  current  executive  branch 
policy  and  action.  The  report  con- 
cluded that,  first,  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  In  reducing  or  terminat- 
ing those  Government  activities  which 
are  competitive  with  private  enterprise; 
second,  there  are  certain  activities 
which  the  Government  will  continue  to 
carry  on,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
compete  with  private  enterprise,  either 
because  the  public  interest  or  national 
security  requires  such  continuance,  or 
because  of  cost  factors  involved;  and, 
third,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  ac- 
tivities still  being  carried  on  which 
should  be  reduced  or  terminated. 

ACTIVITIES   or    STTBCOMMTTTEB   ON   INT^lOOy- 
ERNMENTAL    RELATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  legislative  actions 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  report,  the  conmilttee  referred  10 
other  measures  to  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  for  hear- 
ings and  recommendations  for  full  com- 
mittee consideration. 

Two  of  these  bills  (S.  855,  S.  2114) 
were  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  full 
committee  upon  reconunendatlon  of  the 
subcommittee,  passed  the  Senate,  and 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
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The  third  major  legislative  measure  of  con- 
cern to  the  subcommittee  Is  S.  2114,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Muskie  on  September  4, 
1963,  which  Implements  the  Advisory  Com- 


-nunent  Operations  in  the  House  where 
no  action  was  taken. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

i.  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the  mission's  June'i96l  report,  "Periodic  Con- 

nnrt  of   the   Subcommittee   on   Inter-  gresslonal  Reassessment  of  Federal  Grants- 

^"S^rnmental  Relations,  which  includes  In-Ald   to   state   and   Local   Governments." 

governmeiiww                               reoorted  to  Thirty-nine  other  Senators  Joined  In  spon- 

gctions  taken  OJ^ff  °!^^°'"^„f,^P°'^^'^t^  soring  this  measure.    Hearings  were  held  In 

tbe  senate,  as  well  as  an  outline  of  tiie  j^^^|j.   ^j  ^^^^         ^nd  the  bin  as  amended 

other  measures  and  special  studies  and  ^^^^j  ^.jj^  accompanying  report  (S.  Rept.  No. 

reports  made  by  the  subcommittee.  io56)    were  approved  by  the  subcommittee 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports  and  subsequently  by  the  parent  committee. 

«»rP  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record,  On  June  19  the  measure  unanimously  passed 

wereoraeicu  i^.«=f  ^^^  senate,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 


gs  follows: 

j^ffnVmZS    OF    THE    SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    INTBB- 

governmental  Relations 
The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Belstlons,  chaired  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
1IP8KIE.  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  was  legally  constituted 
on  July  12,  1962.  During  the  more  than  2 
-ears  It  has  existed,  the  subcommittee  has 
taken  seriously  Its  mandate  "to  examine,  in- 
Testlgate.  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
intergovernmental  relations  •  •  •  Including 
an  evaluation  of  studies,  reports,  and  recom- 
mendations made  thereon  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations." 

The  subcommittee's  activities  have  divided 
into  two  major  categories,  legislative  and 
research.  Under  the  former,  three  major 
legislative  recommendations  Initiated  or 
Btrongly  approved  by  the  Advisory  Commls- 
jlon  have  been  the  subcommittee's .  basic 
concerns  during  the  88th  Congress. 

The  first.  S.  855,  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator muskie  on  February  19,  1963.  It  Imple- 
ments the  Advisory  Commission's  June  1961 
recommendation  that  certain  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  applications  be  reviewed  by  metro- 
politan area  planning  bodies.  Hearings  on 
this  measure,  and  on  Senator  Clifford  Case's 
somewhat  more  ambitious  metropolitan 
planning  bill.  S.  915.  were  held  May  21-23, 
1963.  Testimony  was  heard  from  22  wit- 
nesses, and  the  official  reports  of  10  govern- 
mental departments,  as  well  as  statements 
on  behalf  of  17  private  organizations,  were 
received  and  made  part  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. The  bin  as  amended  and  the  accom- 
panying report  (S.  Rept.  No.  821)  were  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  and  subse- 
quently by  the  parent  committee.  S.  855 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  January 
23  of  this  year  and  Is  now  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

A  bill  (S.  815)  to  permit  Federal  agencies 
to  restore  to  States  certain  Jurisdictional 
authority  now  vested  In  the  United  States 
which  could  be  better  administered  by  State 
authorities,  was  Introduced  on  February  18, 
1963.  as  an  administration  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  Is  Identical  to 
legislation  originally  drafted  by  the  commit- 
tee staff  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Justice 
Department,  In  order  to  Implement  recom- 
mendations outlined  In  the  "Report  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Jurisdiction  Over  Federal  Areas  Within 
the  States." 

The  Advisory  Commission.  In  its  June 
1961  "Report  on  State  and  Local  Taxation  of 
Privately  Owned  Property  Located  in  Federal 
Areas:  Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Buck 
Act,"  supported  the  retrocession  of  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  In  such  areas  to  the  States 
and  Indicated  Its  approval  of  a  similar  blU 
then  pending  before  the  86th  Congress. 
Hearings  on  S.  815  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
on  August  20-22,  1963.  Some  20-odd  wit- 
nesses testified,  and  official  reports  from  19 
governmental  departments  were  received 
and  made  part  of  the  record.  Three  execu- 
tive sessions  were  held  on  the  bUl,  and  It  Is 
atlll  pending  In  the  subcommittee. 


House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom 
mlttee,  and  Is  now  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

The  question  of  the  future  disposition  of 
Ellis  Island  has  been  a  contlntilng  responsi- 
bility of  the  subcommittee.  The  parent  com- 
mittee referred  the  following  five  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  to  the  subcommittee 
soon  after  Its  establishment:  S.  2596.  Ellis 
Island  for  Higher  Education.  Inc.;  S.  2582. 
the  Training  School  at  Vlneland,  N.J.;  and 
S.  867,  S.  1118.  and  S.  1198.  which  Included 
slightly  different  programs  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  housing  for  the  elderly.  As  a 
follow-up,  S.  1090,  the  Training  School  at 
Vlneland.  N.J.,  and  S.  1300,  Ellis  Island  for 
Higher  Education.  Inc.,  were  also  assigned 
to  the  subcommittee. 

In  September  1962  the  subcommittee  held 
bearings  to  "gain  a  broader  and  more  de- 
tailed understanding  of  the  fundamental 
Issues  and  questions  involved."  ^  following 
which  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
requested  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  withhold  action  on  final  transfer  of 
title  to  the  Island  until  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  had  concluded  their 
review  of  the  disposal  problem.  Additional 
subcommittee  hearings  were  held  in  New 
York  City  In  December,  during  which  nu- 
merous proposals  were  advanced.  Additional 
recommendations  have  been  received  since 
the  conclusion  of  these  hearings. 

Since  no  one  proposal  has  had  sufficient 
widespread  support  or  stood  out  as  being 
more  meritorious  than  the  others,  the  sub- 
committee attempted  to  promote  cooperation 
among  the  various  sponsors.  Extensive  com- 
munications and  conferences  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  multipurpose  plan.  In  April  1963, 
11  major  foiindatlons  were  requested  by 
Chairman  Muskie  to  assess  and  comment 
upon  "the  feasibility  of  the  financing,  public 
benefit,  practicality,  and  probability  of  ulti- 
mate realization"  of  the  various  noncom- 
mercial proposals.  Some  replies  favored  one 
or  another  of  the  plans,  but  none  Indicated 
a  willingness  to  support  any  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  proposals. 

In  July  1963.  the  chairman  contacted  con- 
gressional representatives  and  State  officials 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the 
mayors  of  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City,  re- 
questing their  assistance  In  the  subcommit- 
tee's deliberations  on  the  disposal  question. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
a  meeting  of  such  officials  was  held  In  Sep- 
tember "to  arrive  at  a  consensus  as  to  what 
should  be  the  disposition  of  Ellis  Island." 
While  It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  de- 
cide on  a  specific  course  of  action,  none  of 
the  officials  favored  commercial  development 
of  the  Island.  The  chairman  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  proposed  redevelopment 
of  the  New  Jersey  shoreline  "might  enhance 
the  possibilities  of  using  the  island  for  a  na- 
tional park,  monument,  or  recreational  pur- 


poses." »  He  afked  the  Interior  Department's 
National  Park  Service  to  review  the  proposal 
in  light  of  New  Jersey's  redevelopment  plan, 
which  ultimately  led  to  a  recommendation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  June  1964 
for  the  conversion  of  Ellis  Island  to  a  na- 
tional historic  site  dedicated  to  public  park 
and  recreation  uses.*  The  subcommittee  Is 
presently  exploring  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

In  the  realm  of  research  and  Investigatioix, 
the  subcommittee  has  engaged  In  various 
undertakings.  Advisory  commission  studies 
and  reports  have  been  examined  and  analyzed 
so  they  will  get  the  careful  consideration  they 
deserve.  In  June  1963,  the  subconmilttee 
Joined  with  the  House  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  to  sponsor  3  days  of 
Joint  hearings  on  the  manifold  problems  con- 
fronting governments  In  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area.  These  proceedings  clearly 
demonstrated  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
single  problems  in  the  field  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  Is  the  emergence  of  a  metro- 
politan America. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963,  the 
subcommittee  staff  continued  to  process  its 
questionnaire  that  had  been  distributed 
earlier,  resulting  In  the  publication  in  De- 
cember 1963  of  a  committee  print  entitled 
"The  Federal  System  As  Seen  by  State  and 
Local  Officials."  As  a  foUowup  on  this  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  views  of  Interested 
public  officials  on  crucial  Intergovernmental 
relations  issues,  a  second  questionnaire  was 
sent  out  In  March  1964  to  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.* 

As  part  of  Its  continuing  siirvey  of  the 
Impact  of  urban  area  problems  on  our  Fed- 
eral system,  in  December  1963  the  subcom- 
mittee published  a  report  entitled  "National 
Survey  of  Metropolitan  Planning."  prepcu'ed 
by  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

In  a  probe  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  ur- 
ban research  currently  being  conducted  under 
Federal  auspices,  on  April  15,  1964,  the  sub- 
committee issued  another  study,  prepared  at 
Its  request  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.* 
This  survey  prompted  the  recent  establish- 
ment, at  the  chairman's  suggestion,  of  a  cen- 
tralized system  for  reporting  and  listing  all 
urban  research  projects  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  to  be  done  by  the  Science  Information 
Exchange  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Such  clearinghouse  activities  should 
eliminate  much  of  the  duplication  and  over- 
lapping among  such  projects  and  provide 
needed  information  relating  to  urban  re- 
search to  Interested  Federal  agencies. 

Indicative  of  the  subcommittee's  perennial 
concern  with  the  need  for  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  Joint  local-Federal  projects  was 
the  Issuance  In  May  of  this  year  of  a  surviey 
conducted  by  the  Advisory  Commission  en- 
titled "Impact  of  Federal  Urban  Development 


1  "Disposal  of  Ellis  Island  (New  York 
harbor),"  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  859; 
p.  2. 


'"Discussion  on  the  Disposal  of  Ellis  Is- 
land," before  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  88th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  45  (committee 
print) .  pp.  1  and  2. 

•  "A  Study  Report  on  Ellis  Island,"  by  the 
National  Park  Service  In  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  June  1964. 

♦"Problems  of  Federal-State-Local  Rela- 
tions. Questionnaire  No.  2,"  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  280   (committee  print). 

»  "Urban  Research  Under  Federal  Auspices," 
a  survey  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  US,  Senate,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (committee  print) . 
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"The  Effectiveness  of  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning (MIT-Harvard  Joint  Center)  (June 
1964)." 

"Metropolitan  America  (Bibliography) 
(August  1964)." 

Summary  of  Activities  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Invesiigations 

The  Senate  authorized  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  conduct  investi- 
gations during  the  88th  Congress  into  3 
fields  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the  committee 
delegated  this  duty  to  Its  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  The  three 
areas  are : 

1.  Waste.  Inefficiency,  and  kindred  matters 
in  Federal  executive  agencies. 

2.  Crimes  and  Improper  activities  In  the 
labor  and  management  fleld.s. 

3.  Activities  of  organized  crime  which 
utilizes  facilities  of  interstate  or  interna- 
tional commerce  to  violate  Federal  laws. 

Major  Investigations  under  these  broad 
powers  in  1963  and  1964  resulted  In  public 
and  executive  hearings,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Procurement  of  the  TFX  aircraft 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

2.  Organized  crime  hearings  concerning 
the  first  major  breakthrough  In  the  tradi- 
tional barrier  of  silence  that  has  always  sur- 
rounded the  criminal  organization  known 
as  the  Mafia  (Cosa  Nostra).  Mafia  gangster 
Joseph  Valachi's  testimony  was  described  as 
a  criminal  Intelligence  weapon  of  great  Im- 
portance by  police  officials  of  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

3.  International  and  interstate  traffic  in 
illicit  narcotics.  The  hearings  examined  the 
network  of  organized  crime  which  operates 
the  traffic,  and  studied  the  problems  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 

Numerous  other  inquiries  were  carried  out 
by  the  subcommittee  without  public  hear- 
ings. Many  of  these  Investigations  re- 
sulted in  corrective  action  by  agencies  or 
organizations  involved;  others  produced  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  Information  or  al- 
legations received,  and  several  are  being  con- 
tinued.    Examples  of  such  inquiries  are: 

1.  An  investigation  of  reports  of  falsifica- 
tion of  records  by  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

2.  A  study  of  gambling  and  bribery  of 
players  in  professional  and  college  sports. 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  infiltration  of 
hoodlums  into  legitimate  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Disclosures  made  to  the  subcommittee  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  the  following 
bills,  among  others,  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  287.  Introduced  by  Senator  McClellan. 
would  amend  the  antitrust  laws  to  prohibit 
certain  activities  of  labor  organizations  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

S.  288,  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan, 
would  prohibit  strikes  by  employees  in  cer- 
tain strategic  defense  facilities. 

S.  1308.  Introduced  by  Senator  McClellan. 
would  prohibit  wiretapping  by  persons  other 
than  duly  authorized  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers engaged  in  the  investigation  or  preven- 
tion of  specified  categories  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

S.  3009,  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan, 
would  grant  Immunity  to  certain  witnesses 
in  order  to  compel  testimony  In  racketeer- 
ing cases. 

It  is  likely  that  the  subcommittee's  recent 
hearings  will  result  In  other  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  fields  of  organized  crime  and 
illicit  narcotic  traffic.  The  subcommittee  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  these 
areas,  and  is  presently  studying  proposals 
made  during  its  hearings.  Among  these  are 
proposals  that  would  make  it  a  crime  to  be- 
long to  a  criminal  organization  like  the 
Mafia,  and  that  would  make  It  a  crime  to 
obstruct  justice  by  threatening  witnesses 
prior  to  the  formal  initiation  of  Judicial  pro- 


ceedings.     Other    legislative    proposals  ar. 
likely  in  the  field  of  treatment  and  rehahni 
tation  for  narcotic  addicts. 

During  the  Ist  session  of  the  89th  Con 
gress,  the  subcommittee's  efforts  will  be  ^' 
rected  toward  Investigations  in  the  following 
major  areas,  among  others:  ^ 

1.  To  complete  the  inquiry  into  the  nro. 
curement  of  the  TFX  aircraft  by  the  DeDartl 
ment  of  Defense. 

2.  An  inquiry  into  criminal  activities  of 
certain  officials  of  a  buUdlng  construction 
union  in  New  York. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  the  national  urban  re- 
newal program  to  determine  whether  there 
have  been  improper  practices,  frauds  and 
waste  in  certain  of  its  350  individual'  pro- 
grams. 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  contract  and  procvire- 
ment  irregularities  and  possible  conflicts  of 
interest  in  a  branch  of  one  of  the  armed 
services. 

5.  An  inquiry  into  allocations  of  certain 
foreign  aid  funds  to  pay  for  wasteful  and  in- 
effective airline  operations  in  one  of  the  new 
nations  of  Africa. 

6.  A  continuing  Inquiry  into  operations  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  Allied  Crude  Vegetable  Oil  Re- 
fining  Corp.  (Anthony  DeAngelis). 

7.  A  continuing  inquiry  into  certain  aspecte 
of  foreign  aid  to  Iran. 


Summary  of  the  AcTivrrizs  of  the  Subcom- 
mptteh;  on  National  SECURriY  Staffing 
AND  Operations 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Staffing  and  Operationa 
has  conducted  a  major  study  on  the  admin- 
istration of  national  security  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  and  has  issued  findings  and 
proposals  for  improvement. 

These  findings  are  set  forth  in  three  short 
and  highly  readable  staff  reports :  "Basic  Is- 
sues," an  analysis  of  the  fundamental  dilem- 
mas and  problems  of  national  security  ad- 
ministration: "The  Secretary  of  State,"  anal- 
ysis of  the  Secretary  of  State's  dilemma  and 
his  relations  with  the  Congress,  and  the 
problems  of  the  Department  of  State,  with 
specific  recommendations  for  improvement; 
"The  American  Ambassador,"  analysis  of  the 
modem  ambassador's  functions  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  nature  of  support  given 
him  from  Washington,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  staffing  procedures  and 
operations. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  these  reports  have  been  or  are  now  being 
acted  upon  by  the  Government;  others  are 
being  weighed. 

During  the  2  years,  the  subcommittee  has 
held  a  comprehensive  set  of  hearings  on 
basic  issues  of  national  security  operations, 
on  the  role  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
policy  process,  and  on  the  role  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors and  the  missions  they  head  in  the 
conduct  of  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
Issued  in  nine  parts,  this  testimony  in- 
cludes contributions  from  present  and  for- 
mer government  officials,  military  leaders, 
and  expert  students  of  national  security  op- 
erations : 

Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  former  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Europe. 

The  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Tufts,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. Oberlin  College. 

The  Honorable  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  career  Am- 
bassador, retired. 

The  Honorable  H.  Freeman  Matthews, 
career  Ambassador,  retired. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

The  Honorable  David  K.  E.  Bruce.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain. 
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The  Honorable  Samuel  D.  Berger,  former 
na  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Crockett,  Deputy 
tJnrter  secretary   of   State   for   Administra- 

*^The  Honorable  George  F.  Kennan,  former 
ns  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  Honorable  Lincoln  Gordon,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil. 

T^ie  Honorable  Donald  M.  Wilson,  Deputy 
Director.  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  Honorable  Kermit  Gordon,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Bundy.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 

The  Honorable  Dean   Rusk,   Secretary   of 

State. 

The  Honorable  Livingston  T.  Merchant, 
career  Ambassador,  retired. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  A.  Gullion,  former 
US.  Ambassador    to    the    Republic    of    the 

Congo. 

The  Honorable  Foy  D.  Kohler,  U.S.  Ambas- 
lador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Col.  George  A.  Lincoln,  professor  of  social 
sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 

N.Y. 

In  addition,  background  studies  have  been 
prepared  by  the  subcommittee  staff  in  coop- 
eration with  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  following  studies 
have  been  published:  "Administration  of  Na- 
tional Security:  A  Bibliography,"  an  up-to- 
date,  annotated  bibliography;  "Staffing  Pro- 
cedures and  Problems  in  Conununist  China," 
a  study  of  the  recruitment  and  management 
of  personnel  in  the  making  of  national  pol- 
icy in  Red  China;  "Staffing  Procedures  and 
Problems  in  the  Soviet  Union,"  a  study  of  the 
recruitment  and  management  of  personnel 
In  the  making  of  national  policy  in  the  So- 
viet Union;  "The  Ambassador  and  the  Prob- 
lem of  Coordination."  a  historical  study  of 
the  coordination  of  U.S.  policies  and  opera- 
tions in  individual  countries  abroad. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  and  pub- 
lications have  found  a  wide  audience  not 
only  in  official  circles  in  Washington  and 
abroad,  but  also  in  universities,  colleges,  re- 
search centers,  and  among  private  citizens. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  executive  branch  and  has 
approached  its  task  in  a  nonpartisan  and 
professional  manner. 

Summary  op  Activities  of  the  Subcommittee 

ON    Reorganization     and     International 

Organizations 

Two  principal  studies  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  reviews  comprised  the  work 
of  this  subcommittee  during  1963  and  1964. 

The  two  major  studies  related  to  ( 1 )  inter- 
agency coordination  on  drug  research  and 
regulation,  and  (2)  interagency  coordination 
on  environmental   hazards — pesticides. 

Each  of  these  studies  has  involved  the 
examination  of  governmentwide  cooperation, 
efficiency,  and  economy  in  scientific  and 
regulatory  programs. 

1.    COORDINATION    ON    DRUGS 

In  August  1962,  the  subcommittee  began 
a  study  of  Federal  drug  problems.  The  im- 
mediate basis  for  the  study  was  the  problem 
of  drug  safety.  This  problem  was  illustrated 
by  the  international  tragedy  of  the  birth 
abroad  of  thousands  of  babies,  deformed  by  a 
"harmless  sedative,"  known  as  thalidomide. 

Problems  of  drug  safety  and  drug  efficacy, 
drug  information,  research,  purchases  and 
regulation  occupied  the  subcommittee's  at- 
tention throughout  1963.  The  hearings 
ended  on  May  28.  1964.  The  final  report  is 
now  in  process 

Publications:  In  addition  to  Its  first  vol- 
ume in  1962.  the  subcommittee  Issued,  dur- 
ing 1963-64.  five  hearing-exhibit  volumes 
and  a  committee  print  on  "Drug  Literature." 

Achievements:  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  state- 


ments, describing  significant  achievements 
by  the  subcommittee  in  fulfillment  of  its 
mission.  These  achievements  relate  both  to 
cooperation  between  agencies  and  strength- 
ening of  intra-agency  programs,  notably 
those  within  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

Fiscal  significance  of  study:  The  study  of 
Federal  drug  problems  has  involved  the 
scrutiny  of  over  $V4  billion  annually  in  direct 
Federal  expenditures.  This  includes  around 
$90  million  in  purchases  of  drugs  used  in  the 
three  Federal  hospital  systems  (those  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service) . 
Indirectly,  much  larger  sums  of  money  are 
involved.  The  reason  is  that  drug  therapy 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  Federal  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  clinical  programs  (over  and 
above  those  in  our  basic  system  of  private 
medicine  throughout  the  Nation). 

2.    COORDINATION  ON  DEVICES 

Medical  devices  and  materiel:  In  connec- 
tion with  the  interagency  drug  study,  evi- 
dence emerged  of  the  need  for  increased  co- 
ordination in  the  separate  agencies'  procure- 
ment of  medical  supplies  and  equipment.  As 
a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  efforts,  steps 
are  underway  in  an  Interagency  Procurement 
Advisory  Council  toward  increased  coopera- 
tion in  this  respect,  as  well. 

Fiscal  significance:  Purchases  of  medical 
devices  by  Federal  agencies  involve  over  $100 
million  annually.  The  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  this  equipment  also  involves,  how- 
ever, the  health  and  well-being  of  vast  num- 
bers of  patients. 

3.  COORDINATION   ON  PESTICmES 

In  May  1963,  the  subcommittee  held  the 
first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  Federal  pesti- 
cide policies  and  programs.  The  review  has 
been  conducted  under  the  acting  chairman- 
ship of  the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,^  Senator  Abraham 
Ribicoff. 

Significance:  Pesticide  programs  are  vital 
to  the  Nation's  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
The  programs  may  likewise  involve  health  in 
many  instances. 

Hearings  and  publications:  Close  to  100 
witnesses,  representing  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion on  this  very  complex  and  controversial 
subject  have  been  heard  to  date.  Cabinet 
officers.  Federal  and  State  scientific  experts, 
conservationists,  university  agricultural  sci- 
entists, pesticide  industry  representatives, 
and  the  late  Rachel  Carson  have  presented 
their  views. 

Printed  transcripts  of  the  record,  covering 
over  1,000  pages,  in  4  volumes,  have  been 
made  public.  The  background  material  Iteed 
by  the  President's  Science  Advisory  C(M^ 
mittee  in  developing  its  1963  "Report  on  the 
Use  of  Pesticides"  will  be  released  by  the 
subcommittee  at  a  very  early  date  in  a  4- 
volume  set  covering  an  additional  1.000 
pages  The  transcript  of  the  more  recent 
hearings,  which  may  comprise  10  additional 
volumes  of  printed  hearings,  is  being  pre- 
pared for  early  publication. 

Achievements:  Considerable  progress  in  in- 
teragency coordination  has  occurred  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  This  progress  is 
due  in  considerable  measure  to  contributions 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Subcommittee's  own  economy:  The  sub- 
committee has  endeavored  to  serve  as  a 
model  of  economy  in  its  own  right.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pesticide  study  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  services  of  only  a  single 
clerical-stenographic  employee  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  subcommittee.  Editing  work  has 
been  performed  by  existing  subcommittee 
staff  and  all  other  professional  duties  by  staff 
loaned  from  the  office  of  the  Acting  Chair- 
man. 

4.  OTHER  areas   OF  COORDINATION 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Its  staff  maintained  close  contact 


with  Federal  agencies  on  a  number  of  other 
areas  of  interagency  coordination  on  which 
the  subcommittee  had  been  active  In  pre- 
vious years. 

(a)  The  most  Important  of  these  areas  was 
Interagency  coordination  on  scientific  infor- 
mation, doctunentation,  and  commiinica- 
tlon.  The  subcommittee's  Interest  In  this 
topic  dates  from  August  1957.  It  involved 
in  earlier  years  an  extensive  series  of  hear- 
ings, reports,  committee  prints.  Senate  docu- 
ments, and  studies  by  the  staff  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  efficiency  of 
numerous  agencies'  science  information  pro- 
grams vitally  affects  the  success  of  the  over 
$15  billion  in  federally  supported  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation.  Dur- 
ing 1963  and  1964,  much  additional  progress 
on  the  information  front  resulted  from  the 
subcommittee's  efforts. 

The  subcommittee  also  endeavored  to 
stlmtolate  governmentwide  teamwork  In  a 
number  of  other  areas. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  has  sum- 
marized a  few  of  the  miscellaneoiis  results 
obtained  in  1963-64,  as  follows: 

(b)  Study  of  interagency  coordination  In 
international  technical  assistance  programs 
resulting  in  increased  partnership  between 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  domestic  departments  and  agencies 
(e.g.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  VB. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) in  the  furnishing  of  technical  aid 
overseas. 

(c)  Interagency  coordination  In  interna- 
tional athletic  programs,  resulting  in  the 
issuance  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  of  an 
Executive  order,  establishing  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  International  Athletics  (a 
mechanism  useful  in  encouraging  both  fit- 
ness of  American  youths  and  an  adequate 
American  effort  in  the  world  of  Olympics) . 

(d)  InteiEigency  coordination  in  behav- 
ioral studies  relating  to  war  or  peace,  result- 
ing in  the  establishment  In  March  1964  of  a 
Social  Science  Advisory  Board  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Manual:  As  part  of  other  diverse  activities, 
the  subcommittee  published  in  August  1963 
a  revised  edition  of  the  "Federal  Disaster  Re- 
lief Manual."  First  published  4  years  earlier, 
the  manual,  prepared  by  cooperating  Fed- 
eral agencies,  has  served  as  a  useful  hand- 
book. It  outlines,  on  a  governmentwide  ba- 
sis, programs  available  to  States  and  commu- 
nities stricken  by  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
other  disasters. 

GAO  studies:  In  addition,  during  the  88th 
Congress,  two  studies  were  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's request:  A  study  of  waste,  resulting 
from  inadequate  planning  and  tardy  termi- 
nation of  a  radio  telescope  in  Sugar  Grove, 
W.  Va.,  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 
a  study  of  mismanagement  of  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grant  funds  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Biological  Sciences. 

Study  of  foreign  aid:  In  October  1962,  the 
subcommittee  issued  as  a  committee  print  a 
study  of  American  foreign  aid  programs  by 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening.  The  study  was 
based  on  his  on-the-scene  analysis  of  U.S. 
aid  in  10  Middle  Eastern  and  African 
countries. 

THE  DRAFT  IS  NOT  A  PARTISAN 
ISSUE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  during 
the  past  year,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, President  Johnson,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  gave  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  our  outmoded 
military  draft. 

Three  months  ago,  on  June  29,  1964, 1 
discussed  the  draft  In  a  detailed  Senate 
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President    Kennedy    Is- 

order  on  September  10 

jr  the  deferment  of  all  mar- 

the  draft, 
resisting  change  in  the  pres- 
»  Service  System,  the  De- 
Defense  has  begun  to  try  to 
e  alternatives  to  it.    As  the 
'  Imes  reported  on  January  6, 
Ifentagon  was  already  study- 
laws  early  this  year  "with 
{possible  major  revision." 

16,  Senator  Keating  intro- 
to  establish  a  commission 
would  provide  a  "compre- 
and  investigation  of  the 
the  present  system  of  com- 
tary  training  under  the  Unl- 
Training    and    Service 
Keating  was  joined  in 
;hls  bill  by  a  bipartisan  group 
including  myself. 
19,  President  Johnson  an- 
for  a  full  review  of  the 
.  indicating  the  hope  that  it 
replaced  within  10  years,  and 
Secretary  McNamara  ap- 
million  manpower  study  pro- 
was  expected  to  lead  to  the 
of  the  program  or  drastic 
t. 

Eidminlstration    had    already 
these  definite  steps  indicat- 
i  to  revise  the  present  Selec- 
System,  when  I  introduced, 
legislation  aimed  at  eliminat- 
by  1967.    My  bUl.  S.  2960. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  submit  to  Congress  for 
at  least  2  years  prior 
of  the  present  program, 
ve  designed  to  meet  our  mill- 
requirements  on  a  volun- 
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Senitor 
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this  bill  because  I  believe 

has  a  responsibility  to  ex- 

on  this  major  issue.    And  I 

^ould  take  action  to  establish 


a  definite  schedule  for  ending  the  draft 
by  1967. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  fear  of 
those  who  feel  that  we  must  maintain 
an  Involuntary  system  is  that  the  armed 
services  might  not  be  able  to  attract 
enough  volunteers  If  the  threat  of  the 
draft  were  not  hanging  over  the  heads 
of  potential  enlistees.  On  July  8  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  evidence  based  on 
Army  and  Air  Force  surveys  of  enlistees 
showing  that  the  draft  Is  not  needed  as 
a  threat  to  get  men  to  volunteer.  If  the 
main  elements  of  my  plan  are  imple- 
mented— increased  military  pay  and 
other  incentives  for  enlistment,  the 
elimination  of  arbitrary  standards  which 
bar  many  capable  men  from  enlisting, 
and  the  use  of  more  civilians  in  noncom- 
bat  jobs — I  believe  conscription  will  be 
unnecessary. 

On  August  14,  the  Pentagon  announced 
plans  to  enlist  60.000  draft  rejectees  over 
the  next  3  years  for  a  6-month  rehabili- 
tation and  training  period  in  the  Army. 
The  major  aim  of  this  program  will  be 
to  test  one  of  the  assumptions  embodied 
in  my  bill:  that  certain  arbitrary  stand- 
ards for  enlistment  could  be  lowered 
without  harm  to  the  quality  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Department's  program  follows  a 
smaller  experiment  undertaken  early  this 
year.  After  a  6-week  intensive  training 
course  11  men  who  had  failed  the  enlist- 
ment screening  test  scored  high  enough 
to  meet  draft  standards.  Administered 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Children 
and  Youth,  and  joined  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Defense,  the  program 
showed  that  revisions  in  present  stand- 
ards are  p>ossible. 

The  record  shows.  I  think,  that  the 
draft  is  under  serious  and  responsible 
attack.  Indeed,  by  this  summer,  the 
winds  of  change  had  become  so  strong 
that  the  membership  of  our  major  parties 
reached  a  consensus  on  the  desirability  of 
ending  the  draft  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  July  14  the  Republican  Party  signi- 
fied its  agreement  with  the  goal  of  the 
administration's  aruiounced  actions. 
The  Republican  platform  pledged  a  "re- 
evaluation  of  the  Armed  Forces'  man- 
power procurement  programs  with  the 
goal  of  replacing  involuntary  inductions 
as  soon  as  c>ossible  by  an  efiQcient  volun- 
tary system,  offering  real  career  incen- 
tives." 

On  August  25.  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention promised  in  its  platform  to  "pur- 
sue our  examination  of  the  selective 
service  program  to  make  certain  that  it 
is  continued  only  as  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary and  that  we  meet  our  manpower 
needs  without  social  or  economic  in- 
justice." 

Thus,  it  was  almost  a  year  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  begun  to  take  another 
look  at  the  draft  that  the  Republican 
candidate  on  September  2  joined  those 
who  oppKJse  the  present  system.  To  my 
knowledge,  his  proposal  to  end  the  draft 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  had  publicly  commented  on  the 
issue,  and  his  statement  came  when  all 
the  necessary  steps  for  ending  the  draft 
had  been  proposed. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Senator 
GoLowATER  to  the  cause,  but  frankly. 


September  29 

there  is  some  doubt  about  his  complete 
dedication  to  it.  In  the  same  Septem- 
ber  2  speech,  he  charged  that  the  John- 
son administration  is  using  the  draft  for 
"political  and  social  schemes." 

Without  further  clarification,  we  are 
once  again  left  in  uncertainty  about 
what  the  Senator  really  means,  but  if  he 
includes  in  his  condemnation  the  pro- 
gram which  was  announced  by  the  Pen- 
tagon on  Augvist  14,  his  determination  to 
end  the  draft  must  certainly  be  ques- 
tioned. The  expressed  purpose  of  the 
first  program,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  is 
simply  to  see  if  young  men  who  would 
like  to  volunteer  for  the  services  but  are 
rejected,  can  meet  the  qualification 
standards  after  a  brief  training  program. 
More  importantly,  this  test  program  will, 
if  successful,  answer  part  of  the  problem 
of  a  voluntary  system,  for  if  we  can  use 
men  who  are  presently  excluded  from 
the  draft,  it  would  mean  a  great  addi- 
tion of  enlisted  men  to  our  present  forces. 

I  do  not  see  how  Senator  GoLDWAin 
can  proclaim  his  intention  to  end  the 
draft  and  at  the  same  time  dismiss  this 
kind  of  program,  which  is  a  preliminary 
to  creating  a  new  system,  as  a  "political" 
or  "social"  scheme.  It  would  seem  that 
either  the  Senator  does  not  understand 
the  draft,  or  he  is  not  very  serious  about 
doing  something  about  it. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  changing  our  manpower  pro- 
curement system  know  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  effort.  There  is  now  a  broad 
consensus  that  the  draft  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible.  The  remain- 
ing differences  are  matters  of  method 
and  of  timing,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  these  ding- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress  among 
all  who  are  genuinely  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  relating  to  the 
draft  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  6.  1964] 
Draft  Overhatjl  Being  Considered — Repeal 
OF  Law  Held  Doubtful,  but  Pentagon  Ri- 
viEW  Mat  Lead  to  Major  Changes 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  January  5. — The  Pentagon  Is 
studying  the  draft  laws  and  how  they  are 
carried  out  with  an  eye  to  possible  major 
revision. 

Officials  point  out,  however,  that  total 
abandonment  of  some  form  of  conscription  is 
not  likely  without  a  far  more  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  military  forces  than  is  now  foreseen. 

There  are  now  2.7  million  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  no  major  reductions  are 
pending,  despite  certain  cutbacks  for  econ- 
omy reasons. 

According  to  Defense  Department  experts, 
the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  have  to 
be  reduced  at  least  one-third  and  probably 
more  to  permit  recruitment  of  an  entirely 
voluntary  force. 

Nevertheless,  studies  have  been  undertaken 
on  all  aspects  of  conscription,  including  its 
possible  abandonment.  They  are  directed  by 
William  Gorham,  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower. 

Mr.  Gorham  was  in  charge  of  the  studies 
that  were  prepcu'ed  for  President  Kennedy 
last  September,  when  the  President  halted 
the  draft  of  married  men  by  giving  them  d»* 
ferred  status. 
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The  United  States  never  had  a  peacetime 
*In  law  before  1940.  It  was  extended  by 
**"_ot*  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
?L'  on  the  eve  of  World  War  H.  after  a 
;•!*;  debate  in  which  then  Representative 
fJJ^on  B   Johnson  played  a  major  role. 

Ut  Johnson,  favoring  the  draft  among 
^  forms  of  mUltary  preparedness,  ar- 
J^ged  for  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
^former  Member  of  the  House,  to  send  an 
L)oeal  to  the  House  requesting  extension  of 
SeDraft  Act.  The  message  was  applauded 
rnri  presumably  won  over  some  Members. 

EXTENDED     WITHOUT    DEBATE 

After  the  war  conscription  and  proposals 
for  universal  military  training  were  hotly  de- 
bated. The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
flervloe  Act  of  1951.  however,  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Congress  regularly  virtually  with- 
out debate. 

The  Senate  last  year  took  10  minutes  to  ex- 
tend the  act.  The  House  did  not  take  much 
longer,  although  a  handful  of  its  Members 
gjgued  for  a  reassessment  of  military  man- 
power       '  '         '  "  '  '" 


needs  in  view  of  the  growing  popula- 


tion and  complaints  of  inequalities. 

One  of  the  proposals,  by  Representative 
goBEBT  Kastenmeier,  Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
5ln.  called  for  a  Presidential  commission  on 
tiie  utilization  of  mUitary  manpower  that 
would  make  recommendations  on  personnel 
requirements  of  the  future. 

President  Kennedy,  although  supporting 
the  draft,  concerned  himself  with  the  com- 
plaints about  it.  His  exchange  of  letters  with 
James  G.  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  was  an  example. 

Mr.  Patton  wrote  the  President  last  August, 
reporting  that  In  traveling  around  the  coun- 
try he  had  found  "that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  becoming  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  ineffectiveness,  Inequality, 
and  consequent  Injustice  of  our  national  pol- 
icy on  the  procurement  of  military  man- 
power." 

Pointing  out  that  the  policy  and  program 
had  been  established  a  long  time  ago,  but 
that  times  had  changed,  Mr.  Patton  went  on : 

"Experts  appear  to  agree  that  the  draft 
no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  our  armed 
services  for  skilled  manpower  and  that,  in 
addition,  it  unequally  and  undemocratically 
dlitributes  the  burden  of  defending  otu*  so- 
ciety. 

"Isn't  it  time  for  a  thorough-going  reap- 
praisal of  our  military  manpower  problem?" 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  a  "Dear  Jim"  reply  said: 

"I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  Is  administered  as  fair- 
ly as  it  can  be  but  falls  far  short  of  being 
perfect.  Certainly  there  are  Inequalities  in 
Ita  results." 

NEW     STUDT    URGED 

The  President  added  that  it  was  "espe- 
cially important"  to  survey  the  problem 
again  because  "the  growing  pool  of  eligible 
manpower  is  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
the  armed  services,  short  of  a  national  emer- 
gency." 

Mr.  Kennedy  added,  however,  that  he  was 
"in  complete  agreement"  that  some  sort  of 
Selective  Service  System  must  be  kept  In 
operation  for  an  emergency. 

The  President  then  called  attention  to  his 
plan  to  permit  deferment  of  married  men. 

"But  that  is  only  an  initial  step,  and  we 
are  now  starting  to  study  carefully  all  the 
steps  that  we  can  take  to  free  young  men 
from  doubt  about  their  status,  and  from 
Inequities  under  the  present  law."  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said. 

With  his  letter  to  Mr.  Patton,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy forwarded  an  extract  from  a  Pentagon 
memorandum  outlining  certain  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  extract  suggested  that  some  of  the 
inequities  In  the  draft  were  due  to  Increased 
voluntary  recruitment.  Conceivably,  It  ob- 
served,  efforts  to  Increase  the  attractiveness 


of  military  service  could  lead  to  elimination 
of  the  need  for  military  conscription. 

"Nevertheless."  the  Pentagon  warned, 
"until  we  actually  have  attained  this  objec- 
tive it  would  be  a  grave  gamble  with  na- 
tional security  to  terminate  the  authority." 

Because  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  need  all 
the  men  that  the  draft  makes  available,  de- 
ferment possibilities  have  been  broadened 
over  the  years  and  physical  and  mental 
standards  raised. 

TESTS  ORDERED  AT  1 8 

In  raising  the  standards,  the  Government 
has  been  dismayed  at  the  number  of  youths 
exempted  for  psychological  disorders.  The 
Army  Surgeon  General's  Office  found  that 
nearly  one-eighth  of  those  who  failed  to 
meet  minimum  standards  between  1953  and 
1958  were  psychologically  xuiflt. 

This  concern  led  to  an  order.  Issued  yes- 
terday by  President  Johnson,  moving  up  to 
18  years  old  the  age  for  physical  and  mental 
testing  for  the  draft.  At  present  the  exam- 
inations are  generally  given  at  22  or  23.  The 
Idea  of  the  earlier  examinations  is  to  try  to 
spot  those  youths  who  need  help  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  broadening  of  deferment  possibilities 
has  brought  charges  that  the  young  men 
with  enough  money  to  get  married  or  enter 
college  have  an  advantage  over  those  who 
must  go  to  work  Immediately  out  of  high 
school. 

While  selective  service  decisions  are  sub- 
ject to  appeal  In  Washington,  It  Is  said  that 
regulations  are  often  applied  differently  In 
various  communities.  A  youth  who  would 
be  drafted  In  one  locality  Is  spared  In  an- 
other, and  some  young  men  are  reported  to 
have  moved  their  residences  for  that  reason. 
At  the  Pentagon,  the  manpower  experts 
assert  that  about  500,000  new  recruits  are 
needed  annually  to  keep  the  active  duty  force 
at  2.7  million  and  that  100,000  more  new 
men  a  year  are  required  to  maintain  an  Ac- 
tive Reserve  force  of  1  million. 

Although  the  Army  Is  the  only  military 
service  that  uses  the  draft.  It  Is  agreed  that 
without  It  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  would  be 
hard  put  to  maintain  their  strengths  through 
recruitment.  Many  young  men,  facing  the 
draft,  volunteer  for  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rine Corps  or  Coast  Guard  In  preference  to 
Army  service. 

As  alternatives  to  the  draft,  suggestions 
have  been  made  for  Increasing  pay  and  mak- 
ing military  service  so  attractive  that  its  ap- 
peal would  permit  recruitment;  a  nation- 
wide lottery,  In  which  the  various  deferment 
and  exemption  practices  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  luck  of  the  draw  substituted;  and 
the  Hershey  plan. 

The  latter  plan,  named  for  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey.  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  would  Introduce  a  form  of  universal 
military  service.  Existing  mental  and  phys- 
ical requirements  would  be  lowered  consid- 
erably, although  not  abandoned,  in  order  to 
bring  virtually  every  young  man  of  draft 
age  Into  a  training  program  for  a  period  of 
as  little  as  3  months. 

The  plan  has  other  featvires  but  It  is 
based  essentially  on  the  premise  that  vir- 
tually all  young  men  should  serve,  that 
many  who  do  wovild  choose  to  stay  In  uni- 
form, and  that  those  who  dont  stay  would 
be  wasteful  of  the  training  effort  anyway. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan.  9,  1964] 
Dbatt   Investigation   Needed 

Inequities  of  the  Draft  Act  become  Increas- 
ingly apparent  as  the  pool  of  draft-age  young 
men  Increases  without  an  Increase  In  the 
nxmiber  needed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Universal  military  training  is  not  univer- 
sal. Many  young  men  avoid  service.  Defer- 
ments are  liberally  granted  to  college  stu- 
dents and  men  in  "critical"  occupations. 
Under  the  latest  draft  rules  married  men  are 
not  taken. 


Defense  authorities  concede  that  the  Draft 
Act  Is  not  so  much  a  program  for  conscrip- 
tion as  a  "hot  breath"  that  spurs  young  men 
to  enlist.  They  say  that  without  the  draft 
enlistments  would  fall  off  drastically. 

Some  critics  virge  abandonment  of  selec- 
tive service.  They  think  volunteer  service 
coMld  be  made  svifflclently  attractive  with 
better  pay  and  fringe  benefits  so  that  all 
the  men  needed  would  volunteer.  Dr.  KU 
Glnzberg,  the  Columbia  University  man- 
power specialist,  does  not  go  that  far  but 
he  thinks  the  draft  should  be  reformed.  Re- 
cently he  suggested  a  lottery.  Each  boy  upon 
reaching  18  would  pull  a  number  from  an 
urn.  On  the  basis  of  the  ntmaber  drawn  he 
would  be  classified  as  Immediately  available, 
available  If  needed,  available  In  a  serious 
emergency.  Nobody  would  be  permanently 
exempt  but  all  would  have  a  clear  idea,  early 
in  adulthood,  about  the  chances  of  being 
called. 

Senator  Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
and  six  other  Senators  have  now  Introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Draft  Act.  The  legislation  proposes  that 
a  study  commission  of  14  members  be 
created.  It  coiild  have  no  more  than  five 
military  men. 

The  Pentagon  already  has  a  committee  at 
work  making  a  similar  study,  but  the  draft 
Is  essentially  a  civilian  operation.  A  com- 
mission authorized  by  Congress  is  the  appro- 
priate body  to  make  the  study.  By  the  time 
the  present  act  expires  July  1.  1967.  detailed 
information  and  recommendations  should  be 
available. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1964) 
Revising  the  Draft 

The  new  studies  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  means  and  methods  of  procuring 
military  manpower  are  welcome — though 
tardy.  They  should  be  supplemented  by 
investigations  by  appropriate  congressional 
committees  and  by  private  groups. 

For  it  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  or  major  revisions  of 
the  draft  law.  which  expires  in  June  1967. 
It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  in- 
equities In  the  present  law  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  draft-age  population,  plus 
technological  changes  in  the  armed  services, 
require  a  major  reexamination  of  how  to 
select,  recruit,  and  retain  the  numbers  of 
men  required  annually. 

There  Is  much  that  Is  wrong  with  the 
present  draft  law.  It  is  in  no  sense  univer- 
sal :  only  about  58  percent  of  the  men  reach- 
ing age  26  (the  upper  Induction  level)  ever 
serve.  There  are  all  sorts  of  exemptions. 
Aside  from  the  inequities,  the  draft  per  se 
(except  when  applied  en  masse  In  wartime) 
is  a  wasteful  system.  Shocking,  too.  are  the 
high  percentages  of  those  rejected  for  mental 
or  physical  defects  or  Illnesses. 

The  studies  ought  to  be  directed  primarily 
at  two  objectives: 

Can  the  services  be  maintained  at  re- 
quired levels  without  the  compulsion  of  the 
draft?  Without  additional  inducements  to- 
ward professionalism — higher  pay.  quicker 
promotion,  more  psychic  rewards,  or  what 
not — this  seems  doubtful.  We  cannot  afford 
to  gamble  with  security.  Britain  has  dis- 
carded the  draft  and  as  a  result  she  has  not 
been  able  to  maintain  her  army  at  a  size 
commensurate 'to  her  needs  or  plans.  The 
United  States  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  only 
if  we  provide  more  Inducements  to  volun- 
teers. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  Intolerably 
high  rate  of  rejections?  President  Johnson 
has  made  the  first  partial  move  by  directing 
that  all  18-year-olds  be  examined  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  draft  age  to  permit  cor- 
rection of,  or  treatment  for.  remedial  de- 
fects. But  this  Is  a  palliative.  The  large 
number  of  men  rejected  as  psychlatrlcaUy 
unfit  Is  a  challenge  to  the  Nation's  program 
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of  mental 
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lealth.     How   Is  it  to  be  met? 
such  men  to  be  treated?    Who  Is 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23. 
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review  of  the  Selective 
launched  by  President  John- 
no  implication  of   a  softer  ap- 
world  problems.     Although  it 
a  relaxation  of  tension  be- 
United    States    and    the    Soviet 
President's  chief  motive  appears 
of   the  draft  to  current 
The  fact  that  the  pres- 
'been  in  effect  for  15  years  and 
of  its  operation   Is  being 
questioned  is  sufficient  reason 
review, 
the  draft  was  imperative  be- 
heavy  demands  of  the  mlll- 
for   manpower.     Through   the 
the    Selective    Service    Act 
repeatedly   renewed    because    the 
looked  upon  it  as  the  best  means 
he  obligations  of  military  serv- 
as    the    President    has    said, 
fair  and  Just  system."     But  the 
<  ertalnly  not  committed  to  com- 
tary  service  any  longer  than  It 
to  the  national   defense, 
which   the  President    has   or- 
ead to  the  conclusion  that  the 
longer  the   best  means   of   re- 
type of  men  that  the  services 
Indicate  that  the  registration 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
way  of  recruiting  the  500,000 
inducted   each   year.     Or 
•s  study  group  may  find  that 
still  essential  and  that  It  can 
operate  more  satisfactorily. 
the  outcome,  further  emphasis 
focused    on    the    plight    of    the 
nearly  one-half  of   the    total, 
to  be  physically  or  educa- 
for  military  service.     The  N?.- 
afford  this  continued  waste  of 
Here   is  one  of  the  most   vital 
the  administration's  campaign 
the  disadvantaged. 


del  med 


[Prom  tl^e  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  14,   1964] 

How  U^TTED  States  Pxnds  Mn-rrART 

Manpower 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

WASHrNGTJON. — Practlcally  every  American 

thrpugh  26  (who  is  not  deferred  and 

and  mentally  fit),  can  expect  to 

1  ervice. 


c^me  some   time   during   those   8 
or  later — depending  on  whether 
the  draft. 

drastically  cuts  down  the  size  of 
man  draft  pool  in  this  country 
number  of  those  exempt  and 
those  who  enlist. 


and 


p  us 


inNIMTTM    STANDARDS 

third  of  the  country's  male  pop- 
18-26,  is  Judged  unfit  for  peace - 


cannot  meet  the  physical  and 
given  all  entering  the  military 


ggists 


that,  as  Norman  Paul,  Asslst- 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  said 


ni«ds 


of  the  armed  services  were 

a  ggregate  nimabers  of  men  under 

of  tralnablllty  or  skill,  it 

we  could  procure  the  number 

needed  in  all  services  today 


without  recourse  to  the  draft.  As  a  practical 
matter,  certain  minimum  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  standards  of  acceptability  for  mili- 
tary service  have  been  essential  at  all  times 
•  •  •  •• 

Since  1951  all  enlistees  and  all  draftees  are 
examined  under  the  same  physical  standards 
and  under  a  common  mental  test.  Each 
service  also  uses  its  own  specialized  supple- 
mental aptitude  screening  tests. 

The  physical  standards  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  World  War  II. 

I         ABH^rrY    TO    ABSORB 

The  mental  test  (Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test)  is  aimed  at  measuring  a  person's 
general  ability  to  absorb  military  training 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  minimum  passing  score  for  inductees, 
set  by  Congress  in  1951,  corresponded  to  about 
a  fifth-grade  level  of  education. 

The  Korean  war,  however,  showed  this  level 
too  low  for  the  "higher  qualitative  require- 
ments" of  the  services  in  modern  warfare. 

In  1958  Congress  allowed  a  supplemental 
aptitude  test.  This  disqualified  the  lowest 
15  percent  of  the  draft-liable  population. 

ONE-THIRD    ELIMINATED 

Still,  about  a  third  of  Inductees  are  drawn 
from  group  4,  or  the  lowest  acceptable  mental 
category. 

Physical  and  mental  standards,  then,  elim- 
inate about  one-third  of  all  young  men  ex- 
amined for  service — volunteers  as  well  as 
draftees. 

Next  came  the  deferrables — married  men, 
students,  those  engaged  in  an  exempt  occu- 
pation— generally  something  to  do  with  de- 
fense, security. 

Draft  boards  are  sympathetic  to  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  those  eligible  for  selective 
service. 

They  invariably  permit  high  school  stu- 
dents to  finish  their  schooling.  They  gen- 
erally permit  those  that  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege to  do  so.  They  even  allow  most  of  those 
wanting  to  work  for  a  master's  degree  to 
work  ^or  it. 

HESITANT    ON  PH.    D.'S 

But  they  are  hesitant  to  allow  work  for  a 
Ph.  D.  It  Is  argued  that  a  young  man,  by 
stretching  out  his  education  that  far  and 
getting  regular  deferments  could  reach  26 
before  finishing  his  schooling — and  avoid  (or 
evade)  the  draft. 

High  school  students,  however,  are  deferred 
not  Just  because  selective  service  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  education  In  general,  but  because 
In  practice  18-  and  19-year-olds,  even  20- 
year-olds  are  not  called  up,  as  older  men  are 
taken. 

Fathers  have  been  deferred  all  along. 

Last  September,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
deferred  married  men  without  children. 

This  was  done  primarily  to  cut  back  the 
size  of  the  draft  pool  that  was  growing  much 
faster  at  the  bottom  than  It  was  being  si- 
phoned off  at  the  top. 

NO    BUSH    INTO    MARRIAGE 

His  ruling  did  not  though,  as  some  thought 
It  would,  create  a  rush  to  the  marriage  bu- 
reaus. 

Before  Mr.  Kennedy's  ruling,  3  out  of  10 
In  the  draft  pool  were  married. 

Now  it  Is  only  about  33  out  of  100. 

However,  the  elimination  of  married  men 
has  lowered  the  average  age  of  draftees  by 
1  full  year — from  about  23  to  22. 

The  explanation  Is  the  way  the  draft  boards 
pick  men  to  be  Inducted. 

The  first  group  called  are  the  so-called 
draft  delinquents. 

They  are  not  Juvenile  delinquents — but 
those  who  In  some  way  or  other  have  tried 
to  skip  the  draft,  avoid  the  call — gone  a.w.o.l., 
and  so  on. 

They  catch  these  boys  first.  It  Is  a  small 
group. 


NEXT    THE    26 -YEAR-OLDS 

Then  they  take  those  not  exempt  or  de. 
ferred  by  age  order,  starting  with  tlie  26- 
year-olds  who  have  not  yet  done  their  mill, 
tary  service. 

They  want  to  be  sure  that  except  for  thow 
exempt  or  deferred,  everyone  does  his  time 
in  the  service. 

When  all  26 -year-olds  are  taken,  then  the 
25-year-olds,  and  so  on  down  the  age  list. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor   Mav 
15,  1964]  '       ' 

Eighteen-Year-Olds   Face    Puzzle 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — Eighteen-year-olds  face  a 
problem:  Should  they  enlist  or  wait  to  be 
drafted? 

If  they  enlist,  they  are  in  for  4  years 
if  they  choose  Air  Force  or  Navy,  or  3  years 
if  they  choose  Army. 

If  they  wait  for  the  draft  the  stretch  la 
only  2  years.  But  if  they  enlist,  they  can 
get  their  tour  of  duty  over  by  the  time  they 
are  22. 

If  they  wait  for  the  draft  (as  things  are 
now)  they  won't  be  tagged  until  they  are  22. 

If  they  enlist  they  can  choose  their  serv- 
Ice.  If  they  wait  to  be  drafted,  they  auto- 
matically go  into  the  Army. 

At  some  point,  if  single  and  physically  and 
mentally  fit,  they  are  going  to  be  called  be- 
fore they  reach  26. 

However,  somewhere  between  18  and  22  or 
23  (when  the  draft  might  get  them)  they 
may  get  married.    That  would  defer  them. 

Therefore,  unless  they  are  really  looking 
forward  to  military  service  (which  Is  not  the 
rule)   they  can  well  miss  it. 

Congressmen  have  made  it  quite  clear  they 
don't  particularly  approve  of  deferring  all 
married  men.  Fathers,  yes.  But  childless 
married  men,  no. 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  said  early 
this  year:  "That  was  a  serious  mistake.  It 
should  never  have  been  done." 

EXEMPTION    CRITICIZED 

His  argument  was  that  local  boards  knew 
better  the  circumstances  in  each  case  and 
could  use  Judgment  and  discretion  In  mak- 
ing deferments  of  married  men. 

"This  blanket  exemption,"  he  charged, 
"naturally  Is  going  to  drive  some  of  these 
young  men  Into  marriage  before  they  are 
ready  for  It.  It  Just  is  not  fair.  It  brings  a 
new  element  of  unfairness  into  a  situation 
that  was  already  crowded  with  unfairness." 

Eighteen-year-olds  face  the  fact  that  im- 
der  the  draft  system  they  are  not  going  to 
be  taken  until  they  are  22  or  23. 

They  could,  if  through  high  school,  start 
learning  a  trade,  or  go  to  a  Junior  college,  or 
get  married  at  21  or  22  and  never  be 
Inducted. 

But  if  they  don't  get  married  they  will 
eventually  get  called  (unless  the  rules 
change) ,  and  it  will  not  be  at  their  pleasure 
but  at  the  Government's. 

EDUCATION    PLANNED 

That  is  another  reason  why  many  enlist — 
they  want  to  decide  when  to  do  their  mili- 
tary service  and  how  to  plan  their  future 
education,  if  any,  not  leave  it  to  chance 
and  the  Government. 

As  things  now  stand  they  cannot  be 
drafted  at  18  and  get  out  at  20.  This  is  be- 
cause only  the  older  age  draft  groups  are 
called,  due  to  the  size  of  the  draft  pool  and 
the  desire  not  to  let  the  older  men  escape. 

True,  at  18  they  can  enlist  and  get  their 
military  duty  over  within  3  or  4  years,  de- 
pending on  the  service  they  Join.  Then  they 
can  go  on  with  their  education  or  a  career. 

One  thing  18-year-olds  find  hard  today  la 
to  get  a  Job  with  the  draft  hanging  over 
them,  even  though  3  or  4  years  off. 
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•moloyers  don't  want  to  hire  someone  who 
IS  ^ng  into  the  Army  a  year  or  two  or  three 

^^iir  out  of  every  ten  enlistees  admit  that 
»hfv  volunteered  rather  than  await  the  cer- 
J^ty  of  the  draft  but  the  uncertainty  of 
STtlme  they  would  be  drafted. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  draft  has 
dven  impetus  to  voluntary  enlistments. 

chance  looms 

Without  a  draft  the  other  services  (which 
dont  use  it  to  get  their  manpower  quotas) 
«uld  have  a  hard  time  filling  their  ranks. 
Gen  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
^'y  put  it  this  way  recently:  "The  other 
rtrvlces  would  suffer  without  a  draft  because 
to  a  certain  degree  the  fact  that  the  Army 
jias  a  draft  makes  some  people  volunteer  for 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy." 

There  Is  one  draft  uncertainty  facing  the 
18-year-old  that  is  being  eliminated  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  surprising  it  wasn't 
done  earlier. 

The  practice  is,  and  has  been,  to  defer  the 
physical  and  mental  examinations  of  draft 
registrants  until  they  were  called  up. 

That  has  meant  that  18-year-olds  had  to 
wait  until  they  were  22  or  23  to  find  out  if 
they  met  the  physical  and  educational 
standards  of  the  military  services. 

BENEFITS    SEEN 

With  one  out  of  every  three  men  not  meet- 
ing current  standards,  it  became  obvious 
that  this  particular  draft  uncertainty — dls- 
nipting  the  work,  schooling,  plans  of  so 
many  young  men — needed  to  be  eliminated. 

Eighteen-year-olds  ought  to,  and  before 
long  will,  know  if  they  are  physically  and 
educationally  unfit  for  the  services,  instead 
of  waiting  3  or  4  years  to  find  out. 

The  benefits  are  obvious. 

It  will  permit  those  with  deficiencies  to 
go  ahead  with  their  plans  and  possibly  start 
remedial  action. 

It  will  let  the  others  know  they  are  going 
to  be  drafted  eventually,  unless  they  enlist 
or  marry,  and  let  them  plan  accordingly. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  16,  1964] 

Legislators  Restudy   Draft 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — What's  wrong  with  the 
draft — or  UMT  as  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Act  is  known? 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  has  called  it  "unfair." 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican, of  Missouri,  says  it  Is  "neither  uni- 
versal, military,  nor  training." 

More  and  more  Congressmen  are  asking 
for  changes  in  the  law,  or  for  doing  away 
with  it  altogether. 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  has  asked  for  a  Presidential 
conunisslon  to  study  defects  in  the  law  and 
recommend  changes. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  a  bill  before  Congress  to 
set  up  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
study  possible  substitutes. 

CONSmERATION     ORDERED 

President  Johnson  has  ordered  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  consider  "al- 
ternatives" to  the  present  selective  service 
system. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  feeling 
that  there's  something  wrong  with  the  draft. 

What  is  it? 

Here  are  the  major  criticisms  floating 
around  the  Capital: 

1.  The  draft  should  be,  as  it  was  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  only  used  In  wartime — there  la 
aomething  un-American  about  it  in  peace- 
time; 

2.  The  only  thing  universal  about  it  is 
that  everybody  has  to  register;  exemptlona 
and  deferments  make  a  mockery  of  univer- 
sality; 


3.  It  is  really  a  program  to  spur  men  to 
enlist  for  4  years,  rather  than  wait  to  be 
drafted  for  2; 

4.  It  makes  a  "hardship"  case  out  of  mar- 
riage, by  linking  it  in  deferment  with  parent- 
hood, which  can  really  be  a  "hardship"; 

5.  It  doesn't  provide  the  increased  de- 
mands under  modern  warfare  for  qualified 
technicians; 

6.  It  keeps  the  18-  or  19-year-old  in  sus- 
pense as  to  his  military  prospects,  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  get  a  Job  or  go  on  with 
his  schooling; 

7.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  rich  boy, 
encouraging  him  to  continue  his  education 
and  possibly  evade  military  service; 

8.  Its  system  of  screening  and  placements 
Is  haphazard  and  inadequate,  wasting  a  lot 
of  manpower. 

9.  Its  physical  and  mental  standards  are 
obviously  Inadequate  when  a  man  like  Cas- 
sius  Clay  is  txirned  down; 

10.  It  is  providing  such  an  ever-increasing 
draft  pool  that  escaping  the  draft  will  be- 
come easier  and  easier. 

While  the  peacetime  draft  is  something 
new  in  American  life,  most  Americans  seem 
to  have  accepted  it  as  a  necessity.  The  con- 
tention of  the  military,  that  they  need  it 
to  get  the  men  required,  has  so  far  persuaded, 
if  not  pleased,  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  UMT  is  far  from  universal. 
A  third  of  the  men  in  the  draft  pool  are 
ruled  out  for  physical  or  mental  defects. 
Possibly  40  percent  avoid  it  by  enlisting. 
Another  10  percent  or  so  are  deferred  because 
married  or  having  dependents. 

VOLUNTEERS     SOUGHT 

Another  10  percent  stay  out  to  continue 
their  education  or  because  of  specialized  tal- 
ents. It  is  universal  then  for  less  than  10 
percent — after  exemptions,  deferments,  and 
enlistments. 

It  does  spur  enlistments,  which  is  what 
the  services  want.  They  want  volunteers  as 
opposed  to  forced-duty  inductees.  They  pre- 
fer young  men,  around  18  and  19 — who  make 
up  most  of  the  volunteers — to  older  25-  and 
26-year-olds  more  set  in  their  ways — who 
make  up  most  of  the  draftees.  And  they 
want  men  for  4  years  (3  for  the  Army) 
rather  than  Just  2. 

technicians  required 
The  decision  to  defer  married  men,  as  well 
as  fathers,  has  caused  some  young  men  to 
rush  into  marriage  to  avoid  the  draft,  but 
not  as  many  as  expected.  Still  the  possi- 
bility of  using  marriage  to  avoid  the  draft 
disturbs  a  lot  of  Congressmen. 

The  draft  does  not  consider  the  dramatic 
shift  In  military  manpower  needs  since  Ko- 
rea— particularly  for  electronics  specialists. 
Actually  today  the  enlisted  force  requires 
more  electronics  technicians  than  infantry- 
men, more  aircraft  mechanics  than  cooks  and 
drivers.  This  change  in  the  required  force 
structure  of  the  services,  plus  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  military  technology  have 
occurred,  but  with  no  change  In  the  basic 
draft  system. 

While  the  deferment  for  education  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  Congressmen  are  dis- 
turbed lest  college  and  particularly  master 
of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy  work  be 
used  to  avoid  the  draft.  Deferment  has  been 
left  to  the  Judgment  of  local  draft  boards, 
but  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
way  the  rule  is  applied.  Obviously  deferment 
for  schooling  favors  those  who  can  afford  it. 

COMMENTS    drawn 

The  case  of  Casslxis  Clay  (the  heavyweight 
boxer  who  lifted  the  boxing  crown  from 
Sonny  Listen  but  who  could  not  pass  the 
Army's  mental  tests)  has  caused  a  lot  of  talk 
and  some  resentment.  But  surprisingly 
enough  less  than  a  dozen  poeple  have  writ- 
ten to  either  President  Johnson  or  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara criticizing  his  exemption  from  the 
draft. 


He  is  said  to  have  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  about  78,  below  a  fifth  grade  educational 
level. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  Mr.  Clay  did 
not  fake  his  low  mental  rating.  The  best 
psychologists  the  Army  had  saw  to  that. 
Actually  Mr.  Clay,  "the  greatest,"  would  have 
made  a  marginal  soldier  at  best.  Most  of  the 
cries  against  his  deferment  came  from  the 
press,  not  the  public. 

A  real  danger  to  the  draft  system  comes 
from  the  startling  expansion  of  the  draft 
pool.  The  military  need  stays  constant,  but 
the  size  of  the  pool  Increases  each  year. 

Deferment  of  married  men  was  a  quick 
way  of  reducing  the  pool. 

When  it  gets  too  big  the  possibility  of 
escaping  it  obviously  increases. 


The  Drait  Is   Outdated 
(A  colvunn  by  James  G.  Patton,   president 

of  the  National  Farmer's  Union,  distributed 

July  7,  1964) 

In  Augvist  1963,  I  wrote  President  Kennedy 
that  I  was  deeply  concerned  over  the  ineffec- 
tiveness, inequality,  and  injvistices  of  our 
national  policy  on  the  procurement  of  mil- 
itary manpower.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
draft  no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  for  skilled  manpower  and  that,  in 
addition,  it  unequally  and  undemocratlcally 
distributes  the  burden  of  defending  our  so- 
ciety. I  suggested  to  President  Kennedy  that 
it  was  time  for  a  thoroughgoing  reappraisal 
of  our  military  manpower  policies. 

In  September.  President  Kennedy  respond- 
ed that  he  agreed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  inequities  imder  the 
present  law  and  that  such  a  study  would  be 
undertaken.  He  also  said  that  he  was  plan- 
ning to  issue  an  Executive  order  deferring 
married  men.  This  he  did  the  following 
week. 

In  October  I  wrote  President  Kennedy  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  for  his  proposed 
action  and  raised  with  him  two  additional 
questions : 

1.  Are  our  present  Reserve.  ROTC.  and  Na- 
tional Guard  policies  and  programs  realistic 
in  the  nuclear  age?  My  Impression  is  that 
they  are  badly  outdated  and  highly  wasteful. 

2.  Shouldn't  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be 
give  meaningful  authority  over  military 
assignments,  transfers,  and  promotions?  It 
is  difficult  for  an  administrator  to  function 
effectively  without  genuine  control  over  the 
personnel  in  his  agency. 

Finally.  I  suggested  that  he  apjwint  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  look  Into  the 
whole  problem  of  military  manpower  pur- 
poses and  programs  and  I  sent  him  a  detailed 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  proposed  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  a  Commission. 

Before  further  action  could  be  taken,  the 
tragedy  at  Dallas  was  upon  us  and  we  had 
a  new  President  in  the  White  House. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  wrote  President 
Johnson  telling  him  of  my  earlier  corre- 
spondence with  President  Kennedy  and  sent 
him  a  copy  of  my  memorandum  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Military  Man- 
power  Commission. 

Naturally,  I  am  extremely  gratified  with 
the  President's  announcement  of  last  month 
that  a  broad  study  of  the  draft  is  being 
undertaken  and  that  $1  million  is  being  de- 
voted to  these  studies  designed  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  discontinuing  military  con- 
scription. I  was  only  disappointed  In  one 
aspect  of  the  President's  plans.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  problem  of  Involuntary  military 
service  in  peacetime  is  so  fundamental  in 
American  life  that  the  study  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  Presidential  Oxnmlsslon  com- 
posed of  distinguished  citizens  and  reporUng 
directly  to  the  President.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  have  primary  control  over 
the  project  rest  In  the  Pentagon. 
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(By  John  O.  Norris) 

An  ezhaii^tlve  Government  review  of  mili- 
tary conscrl  ptlon  now  underway  Is  likely  to 
resxilt  In  til  e  Nation's  shifting  to  all-volun- 
teer recruit  nent  In  the  Armed  Forces,  on  a 
trial  basis,   )y  1967. 

At  the  le  ist,  the  broad  study  ordered  by 
President  Johnson  will  bring  major  changes 
In  the  seleitlve  service  law  that  has  been 
a  key  facte  r  In  American  life  for  most  of 
the  last  quiLTter  century. 

Should  I  resent  Indications  prove  wrong 
and  contln  latlon  of  some  type  of  draft  be 
ruled  neceesary,  an  annual  lottery  for  19- 
year-olds  t(  determine  who  serves  and  who 
Is  exempt  L   probable. 

Theoe  foiecasts  can  be  safely  made,  even 
though  Pei  tagon  ofQclals  In  charge  of  the 
review  are  ivithholdlng  predictions  of  what 
they  win  1  ecommend  until  their  study  is 
completed  ate  next  winter.  The  facts  all 
point  towa  d  far-reaching  changes  In  mill' 
tary  manpc  wer  policies. 

The  chle '  factor  Is  the  postwar  bumper 
baby  crop.  By  next  year  or  the  year  after.  It 
Is  expected  that  some  1.9  million  young  men 
win  be  retching  military  age  annually — 
nearly^doul  le  the  total  up  until  last  year. 

This  key  'act  Is  Important  In  two  respects : 
It  win  mu:  tlply  existing  doubts  about  the 
equity  of  tl  e  present  draft  system;  and,  with 
some  Incref  se  In  Incentives  for  voluntary  en- 
listment aid  other  steps,  probably  make  it 
possible  fo  the  armed  services  to  get  the 
ntunbers  cf  men  they  need  without  con- 
scription. 

But  majbr  questions  remain.  Can  the 
Armed  Fon  es,  without  the  spur  of  the  draft 
to  encoiwai  :e  voluntary  enlistments,  get  the 
quality  of  5  sung  men  they  need?  Will  enough 
youths  enter  the  officer  procurement  pro- 
grams to  ]  irovlde  the  required  number  of 
young  lead  trs  If  they  have  no  legal  military 
obligation  |to  fulfill? 


swer  this  question,  which.  In  turn,  will  help 
In  answering  the  broader  question  whether 
the  draft  Is  indeed  necessary. 

Among  the  imponderables  involved  Is 
whether  the  draft  now  and  in  the  future  will 
generally  be  accepted  as  meeting  reasonable 
standards  of  equity.  Arithmetic  will  make 
this  question  more  acute  during  the  next 
several  years. 

Until  last  year,  about  1  million  young  men 
reached  military  age  annually.  Of  this  to- 
tal, about  one-third  were  found  mentally  or 
physically  unfit.  Of  the  remainder,  almost 
all  served  unless  deferred  under  constantly 
liberalized  criteria,  culminating  in  the  vir- 
tual exemption  of  all  married  men  last  year. 
This  has  kept  the  manpower  pool  of  18-to- 
26-year-old  registrants  roughly  In  balance 
with  needs. 

But  with  the  big  Increase  In  men  coming 
of  military  age,  only  about  half  of  those  eli- 
gible under  present  standards  will  be  needed 
to  meet  Armed  Forces  needs. 

In  looking  Into  a  substitute  volunteer  sys- 
tem for  the  draft,  the  Pentagon  Is  consider- 
ing both  how  to  raise  the  supply  of  volun- 
teers and  how  to  reduce  some  military  man- 
power commitments.  One  method  would  be 
to  raise  military  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 
The  entrance  pay  for  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men  now  is  well  below  civilian 
standards. 

Another  possibility  under  study  is  to  cut 
requirements  for  some  skills  and  leadership 
posts  and  rely  on  longer  training  for  slower 
learners.  This  raises  the  basic  question  of 
the  advisability  of  lowering  military  man- 
power requirements  to  achieve  an  all-volun- 
teer service. 

A  final  answer  to  what  the  United  States 
will  do  about  the  future  of  the  draft  will  de- 
pend on  the  results  of  current  studies,  in- 
cluding the  added  cost  of  a  volunteer  system. 
The  odds  now  favor  reenactiiig  the  selective 
service  law  when  It  expires  in  1967,  with  a 
number  of  changes,  and  a  trial  period  of 
keeping  draft  calls  on  a  standby  basis. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   14,  1964] 

Army  To  Enlist  60,000  Rejectees  on 

6-MoNTH  Rehabilit.mion  Trial 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

The  Pentagon  announced  plans  yesterday 
to  enlist  60,000  young  draft  rejectees  over  the 
next  3  years  for  a  6-month  trial  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  period  In  the  Army. 

The  major  aim.  Pentagon  officials  said,  is 
to  determine  whether  an  expanded  program 
along  these  lines  could  provide  many  more 
volunteers  who  could  be  made  acceptable  for 
service  and  thus  help  end  the  draft. 

The  program,  starting  In  November,  also 
would  provide  an  additional  program  for  re- 
habilitating high  school  dropouts  and  other 
poor  youths  who  are  unable  to  find  work,  as 
a  further  step  under  President  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty. 

President  Johnson  Is  reported  Interested  in 
the  plan.  He  has  expressed  concern  about 
the  high  rate  of  draft  rejection  for  mental 
and  physical  reasons.  A  major  study  of  the 
draft  is  already  In  progress. 

The  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces  reported 
that  some  in  the  Army  did  not  like  getting 
the  military  into  "health,  education,  and 
welfare  functions,"  and  dub  the  plan  the 
"Military  Youth  Corps"  and  "Moron  Corps." 

But  Army  officers  said  the  pilot  program 
should  provide  experience  In  emergency  prep- 
arations of  men  who  do  not  now  meet  men- 
tal and  physical  standards  but  who  would  be 
called  In  a  mobilization. 

Understandably,  however,  military  chiefs 
would  rather  take  the  better  qualified  re- 
cruits and  draftees  that  they  have  been  get- 
ting under  higher  standards  set  in  1958. 


Under  the  new  program,  the  Army  will  u 
cept  an  average  training  level  of  1 1.000  prtl 
vlously  rejected  men  for  3-year  condltiaoli 
enlistments.  They  will  receive  basic  training 
and  special  educational  instruction,  i^ 
with  minor,  correctable,  physical  defecti 
such  as  bad  teeth  or  hernias  will  be  accepted 
and  the  defects  will  be  remedied. 

After  6  to  12  months,  those  found  to  be  ac- 
ceptable— either  by  passing  the  Armed  Force 
qualification  test  after  educational  help  or 
proving  they  were  good  soldiers — will  be  ot. 
fered  regular  enlistments.  Others  will  be  rel 
leased  to  civilian  life.  Volunteers  only  win 
be  taken  under  the  plan.  The  trainees  viu 
not  count  as  part  of  Regular  Army  strength. 

It  is  expected  that  training  will  be  con- 
ducted at  a  single,  as  yet  undetermined, 
camp. 

Last  year,  of  532,000  men  who  took  pre- 
induction  examinations,  265,000  qualified 
and  266,000  were  rejected.  Of  those,  II6.000 
failed  mentally  and  nearly  half  were  clsMi- 
fied  1-Y  and  4-F. 

—       i 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  20,  1964] 
Hopeful  Experiment 

The  Pentagon's  plan  to  enlist  60,000  young 
men  rejected  for  the  draft  in  a  program  of 
training  and  rehabilitation  is  conservatlonljt 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  In  many  in- 
stances  young  men  are  tiirned  down  for  mili- 
tary service  because  of  decayed  teeth  or  easily 
correctable  physical  defects.  In  other  In- 
stances they  are  turned  away  because  of  in- 
adequate education.  It  is  Inexcusably  waste- 
ful  merely  to  reject  these  men  and  do  noth- 
ing about  their  disabilities. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  getting 
the  Armed  Forces  into  the  business  of  health, 
education,  and  rehabilitation.  But  these  are 
vital  elements  in  the  building  of  any  military 
force.  The  only  difference  in  the  special  re- 
habilitation and  training  program  is  that 
men  of  somewhat  lower  qualifications  will  be 
taken  and  the  conditioning  proceJss  will  have 
to  be  somewhat  more  extensive.  But  thlg 
would  seem  to  be  a  wholly  proper  burden 
to  place  upon  services  that  are  making  large 
demands  upon  the  country's  manpower. 

Volimteers  for  the  rehabilitation  program 
will  be  offered  regular  enlistments  if  they 
qualify  at  the  end  of  6  to  12  months.  Others 
will  be  released  with  the  advantage  of  im- 
proved education  and  health  as  a  reward  for 
their  willingness  to  seek  military  service.  In 
either  event,  there  should  be  a  net  advantage 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  belittle  this  advantage  even  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  for  the  men  who 
will  be  helped  by  this  training  would  in- 
evitably be  swept  Into  the  military  under  a 
general  mobilization. 

The  new  experiment  will  be  especially  use- 
ful if  it  helps  to  remove  the  necessity  for  the 
draft.  Extra  training  and  health  aids  for  un- 
prepared young  men  who  wish  to  Join  the 
services  wotild  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
elimination  of  compulsory  service.  We  hope 
that  this  promising  experiment  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  full  appreciation  of  Its  potential 
value  for  the  entire  country. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4,  1964] 
The  Pentagon  Says  It  Welcomes  Goldwatb 
Idea  That  Draft  End 

Washington,  September  3. — ^The  Defense 
Department  said  today  that  the  military 
draft  should  be  ended  "as  soon  as  posBiWe," 
and  that  it  was  glad  Senator  Barhy  Gold- 
water,  of  Arizona,  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee,  agreed. 

A  Pentagon  statement  said,  however,  that 
It  was  irresponsible  to  suggest  ending  the 
draft  before  there  were  other  adequate  meani 


recruiting    manpower    for    the    Armed 

'"Skiving  to  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gold- 
-^  formally  opened  his  campaign,  the 
intaaon  cited  a  quotation  from  former 
Sidd^nt  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  about  mak- 
^jTa  political  issue  of  the  Selective  Service. 

The  Pentagon  said:  ^     ,,  ^ 

"Any  suggestion  that  the  draft  be  ended 
without  providing  adequate  substitute  means 
ta  recriUt  soldiers  for  our  Armed  Forces  is 
tia  kind  of  irresponsibility  that  was  described 
M  President  Elsenhower  in  1956  when  he 
^Id  "The  Issue  of  our  military  draft  is  no 
^tter  of  a  technical  point  to  be  scored  in 
a  political  debate.' " 

pledged  to  end  dratt 

senator  Goldwater  said  in  a  speech  pre- 
pared for  delivery  today  at  Prescott,  Ariz., 
toat  a  Republican  admlnstration  wovdd  "end 
the  draft  altogether,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible"  He  also  said  the  Democrats  were 
using  the  draft,  for  "social  schemes,"  as  weU 
as  military  needs. 

Kils  A.  Lennartson,  Deputy  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Issued  the 
Pentagon's  reply. 

"We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Republican 
candidate  agrees  with  the  administration 
that  the  draft  should  be  ended  as  soon  as 
possible,"  the  statement  said. 

"The  fact  is  that  more  than  4  months  ago 
President  Johnson  directed  a  study  to 
reach  this  result,"  Mr.  Lennartson  said.  He 
said   the   study    would    be    completed    next 

April. 

When  he  announced  the  study  last  April, 
Mr.  Johnson  said  the  Pentagon  would  search 
for  alternatives  to  the  draft  system.  Includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  going  to  an  all- 
voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  then  that  the  draft  was 
clearly  needed  at  present  but  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  system  was  required. 
system  was  held  indispensable 

Up  to  that  time,  the  Defense  Department 
had  contended  that  the  draft,  although  it 
took  few  men  each  month,  was  an  indis- 
pensable means  not  only  of  meeting  Army 
manpower  requirements  but  also  of  Infiuenc- 
Ing  men  to  enlist  or  volimteer  for  officer  pro- 
grams In  all  services. 

The  Pentagon  said  the  draft  would  be 
"ended  today"  if  voluntary  enlistment  could 
meet  all  military  manpower  needs. 

Mr.  Lennartson's  statement  said  the  De- 
fense Department  could  not  understand  Sen- 
ator Goldwater's  charge  that  the  draft  was 
used  for  anything  but  military  purposes. 

The  statement  mentioned  two  programs  of 
the  type  that  Mr.  Goldwater's  press  secre- 
tary. Paul  P.  Wagner,  said  the  Senator  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  the  draft  being  used  for 
social  schemes. 

One  program  is  the  newly  announced  plan 
to  take  in  volunteers  who  fall  to  meet  ph3ral- 
oal  and  mental  standards  of  the  Army.  They 
would  be  rehabilitated  while  taking  baalc 
mUitary  training.  Plans  call  for  taking  in 
60.000  over  a  3 -year  period. 

That  program  is  for  volunteers.  Another 
plan,  developed  by  the  Pentagon  and  several 
other  Government  agencies,  calls  for  helping 
draft  rejectees  to  qualify  themselves  for 
either  voluntary  military  service  or  useful 
civilian  employment  "so  that  they  can  be- 
come taxpayers  and  not  taxeaters." 


[Prom    the     New    York    Times    Magazine, 

Sept.  27.  1964] 
Shoxtld  We  End  the  Draft?     Omi  Way  of 
Procuring    MiLrrARY    Manpower,    Now    a 
Campaign  Issue,  Is  Reexamined 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
(Hanson  W.  Baldwin  is  military  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.    His  most  recent  book 
is  "World  War  I:  An  Outline  History") 


"Peacetime  conscription  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy  and  the  soul  of  re- 
publican institutions." 

"By  handing  boys  over  to  the  arbitrary 
and  complete  domination  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  indoctrinate  them  with  the  political 
doctrines  then  popular  with  the  Govern- 
ment. •  •  *  In  wartime  it  is  bad  enough; 
in  peacetime  it  would  be  Intolerable." 

These  comments  were  made  respectively  by 
Senators  Arthvu:  Vanderberg  and  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Sr.,  less  than  25  years  ago.  And  the 
opinion  they  expressed — that  peacetime  con- 
scription was  intolerable  in  the  United 
States — reflected  at  the  time  the  basic  at- 
titudes of  millions  of  citizens,  many  of 
whose  parents  had  migrated  to  America  to 
escape  what  they  considered  the  tyranny  of 
European  conscription. 

Despite  such  ingrained  feelings,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  military  draft  system — ex- 
cept for  a  brief  17-month  Interlude — ever 
since  the  emergency  brought  on  by  World 
War  II  In  1940.  It  was  renamed,  during  the 
Korean  war,  the  "Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  has  been  extended 
repeatedly  for  4-year  periods.  Last  year 
Congress  gave  the  draft  some  cursory  hear- 
ings and  debate  before  voting  overwhelm- 
ingly to  extend  it  until  1967,  but  until  re- 
cently, It  appeared  that  the  draft  had  little 
opposition  today  and  was  here  to  stay. 

Now  Senator  Goldwater — as  Adlal  Steven- 
son tried  to  do  in  1956 — has  made  the  draft 
a  political  issue  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, branding  it  "outmoded  and  unfair" 
and  promising,  if  elected,  to  end  it  "as  soon 
as  possible."  To  which  the  administration 
has  retorted  that  the  Pentagon  is  already 
embarked  on  a  study,  to  be  completed  next 
AprU,  which  will  explore  the  feasibility  of 
ending  the  draft,  but  that  it  is  irresponsible 
to  suggest  ending  the  draft  without  pro- 
viding adequate  substitutes  for  recruiting 
necessary  military  manpower. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
today  is  approximately  2.700,000  men,  and  it 
Is  expected  to  remain  at  about  this  level  in 
the  Immediate  future.  There  is  a  major 
turnover  in  personnel,  particularly  in  the 
lower  ranks  and  grades,  which  amounts  to 
about  20  percent  annually.  New  replace- 
ments come  through  voluntary  enlistment, 
officer  candidate  schools,  ROTC  programs, 
pilot  training  programs,  the  Reserves  and,  of 
course,  the  draft. 

About  100.000  men  a  year  are  currently 
being  drafted  for  2-year  terms — a  figure 
which  represents  some  20  percent  of  the 
roughly  500,000  men  the  services  require 
yearly  for  replacements.  All  the  rest  are 
volunteers,  in  name  at  least.  The  services — 
the  Army  particularly — believe  that  the  "hot 
breath"  of  the  draft  is  what  persuades  many 
young  men  to  volunteer.  Actually,  the  Army 
is  the  only  service  utilizing  draftees  at  the 
present  time.  The  other  services,  because 
they  are  smaller  or  more  technical,  or  have 
more  of  a  reputation  for  glamor,  sustain 
their  strength  solely  by  volunteers.  But 
many  of  these  volunteers,  it  is  suspected, 
enlist  in  the  service  of  their  choice  in  order 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  drafted  into  the 
Army. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  in- 
fluence men  to  volunteer  for  terms  varying 
from  2  years  to  a  lifetime.  Among  them  are 
the  opportunities  provided  by  the  services 
for  education  and  technical  training;  the 
security  of  a  Government  paycheck;  pension 
rights  and  other  so-called  "fringe  benefits"; 
travel  and  adventure;  "escape";  the  inability 
to  find  a  satisfactory  civilian  Job,  and  so  on. 
It  is  this  system  of  procuring  military 
manpower — combining  compulsion  with  in- 
ducements, the  carrot  and  the  stick — that  is 
now  under  heavy  fire,  particularly  the  com- 
pulsory part  of  It. 


Objections  to  the  draft  fall  into  four 
major  categories — military,  political,  social 
and  economic. 

In  the  military  view.  Armed  Forces  com- 
posed of  long-term  professionals  are  likely 
to  have  better  morale,  to  be  better  trained, 
more  ready  and  generally  more  effective  than 
short-term,  semitrained  conscripts.     If  one 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  combat  waged 
in  World  War  I  and  n,  then  mass-drafted 
armies  would  still  have  considerable  impor- 
tance.   But  today's  technological  revolution 
and  the  nuclear  age  have  reduced  the  de- 
mand for  "bodies"  and  the  "Big  Battalions" 
and  have  accentuated.  Instead,  the  need  for 
"brains"  and  for  the  "Ready  Battalions."   The 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  of  today 
must  be  highly  intelligent,  highly  trained 
men.    For  many  key  specialists  the  schooling 
and  training  required  may  take  longer  than 
the  2-year  term  of  the   draftee.     And  the 
large     turnover     annually     in     personnel — 
whether  of  drafted  men  or  volunteers — re- 
duces the  readiness  of  the  services  and  makes 
them   more   training   schools   than   combat 
forces. 

The  political  arguments  against  the  draft 
center  on  two  basic  objections;  first,  that 
conscription  is  Inherently  incompatible  with 
democracy  and  freedom,  and  second,  that  the 
so-called  universal  training  and  selective 
service  act  is  in  no  way  universal  or  even 
selective,  but  rather  discriminatory,  Inequi- 
table and  unfair. 

It  is  true  that  the  concentration  and  cen- 
tralization of  military  power  tends  to  restrict 
individual  freedom;  career  planning,  for 
instance.  Is  complicated — sometimes  com- 
pletely distorted— by  the  draft.  The  Federal 
Government  has  utUized  draft  deferments. 
as  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  has  testified,  as  "the 
carrot  •••  to  try  to  get  Individuals  Into 
occupations  and  professions"  considered  by 
Government  to  be  necessary  ones.  In  a  free 
society  the  draft  does,  then,  serve  to  promote 
regimentation. 

The  personal  inequities  and  hardships 
caused  by  the  draft  as  it  now  operates  are 
legion.  Today,  only  about  48  percent  of  the 
approximately  1.1  million  men  reaching  the 
age  of  26  (the  de  facto  cutoff  age  for  the 
peacetime  draft)  have  ever  donned  a  uni- 
form; by  1965,  this  may  drop  to  40  percent. 
Instead  of  being  inducted  at  the  age  of  18 
or  19,  after  high  school  graduation,  men  are 
taken  now  at  about  the  age  of  22  or  23,  Just 
when  they  are  trying  to  finish  college  or 
start  their  careers.  The  reason  they  are  not 
drafted  earlier  is  that  there  is  such  a  large 
pool  of  potential  draftees — one  that  Is  stiU 
Increasing. 

Moreover,  young  men  can  now  be  deferred 
for  so  many  reasons  that  the  majority  can — 
and  do — escape  aU  service.  Farming,  special 
occupations,  physical  deficiencies,  educa- 
tional deferments,  marriage,  and  father- 
hood— all  these  and  many  others  are  reasons 
for  draft  postponement.  Some  critics  be- 
lieve that  the  educational  deferments  are 
particularly  unfair  and  dangerous,  and  are 
creating  a  kind  of  "oUgarchy  of  brains." 
Educational  deferment,  it  is  charged,  tends 
to  favor  the  rich  or  the  well-endowed  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  or  the  less  well-endowed. 
These  discriminations,  and  the  fact  that  one 
selective  service  board  drafts  one  man  while 
another  man  with  virtually  the  same  history 
Is  deferred  or  rejected,  document  In  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  the  charges  of  un- 
fairness. And  unfairness  to  consUtuents  Is 
political  dynamite  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Those  who  object  to  the  draft  on  social 
grounds  say  that  it  Is  disruptive  because  the 
uncertainty  about  deferments  and  age  of  in- 
duction make  planning  for  a  career  or  f amUy 
life  difficult.    And  since  the  late  President 
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guage  instruction,  and  In  other  areas  the 
services  have  been  preeminent.  Assuredly, 
though  the  large  annual  turnover  of  military 
personnel  btirts  the  eCaclency  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  many  of  those  who  graduate  from 
uniform  represent  a  major  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  skills  and  knowledge. 

But  behind  the  Immediate  debate  about 
the  draft  is  a  larger  problem,  one  that  goes 
beyond  compulsory  military  training  alone. 
It  is  the  problem  of  how  best  to  mesh  the 
requirements  of  the  services  with  the  best 
Interests  of  a  free  society. 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  long-term 
professional  services — Active  and  Reserve — 
are  better  suited  to  the  military  requirements 
of  the  atomic  age  than  large,  semltrained 
rapid -turnover  forces  drafted  or  Induced  to 
serve  by  the  prospect  of  the  draft. 

Whether  the  young  men  of  America  would 
volunteer  in  sufficient  ntimbers  to  maintain 
forces  of  the  requisite  size  once  Uncle  Sam 
was  no  longer  breathing  down  their  necks 
depends  primarily  upon  three  factors: 

1.  The  size  of  the  military  manpower  pool. 
The  "baby  boom"  of  the  postwar  years  is  now 
steadily  increasing  that  pool:  in  1962.  1.476.- 
000  youths  reached  the  draft  age  of  18;  in 
1966,  this  figure  will  approximate  1.880,000. 
Today  there  are  10.6  million  American  men 
between  IS'i  and  26i'2;  by  1967,  this  pool 
will  grow  to  12.4  million.  Some  experts  be- 
lieve— and  the  Pentagon  study  is  plumbing 
these  beliefs — that  It  will  be  possible  to  re- 
cruit voluntarily  all  our  military  needs  from 
the  swollen   population  of  tomorrow. 

2.  The  Inducements  provided  to  voluntary 
recruits  and  would-be  officers.  Pay  and  oth- 
er incentives  are  Important  material  consid- 
erations which  influence  men  to  undertake 
a  service  career.  So,  too.  are  the  psychic  in- 
ducements— the  sense  of  a  Job  worth  doing, 
of  loyalty  and  tradition,  a  pride  of  uniform 
and  a  feeling  that  the  Nation  is  proud  of  the 
men  who  serve  it.  Certainly  the  induce- 
ments offered  today  will  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  military  manpower  needs  of  to- 
morrow without  compulsion.  A  sharp  im- 
provement in  service  pay  scales,  pensions, 
housing  and  other  benefits,  and  a  revision 
in  the  methods  of  procuring  service  man- 
power. In  service  career  patterns,  in  stabil- 
ity of  assignments  and  in  other  areas  will  be 
essential  before  sufficient  volunteers  of  high 
motivation  and  intelligence  eliminate  the 
need  for  compulsion. 

3.  The  reduction  of  present  service  stand- 
ards. It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way 
of  obtaining  volunteers  would  be  to  lower 
the  present  strict  physical  and  mental  .<;tand- 
ards  to  a  more  realistic  level.  About  one- 
third  of  all  men  examined  by  the  services — 
volunteers  and  draftees — are  now  rejected. 
some  for  physical  defects,  some  because  they 
are  in  the  lowest  mental  and  Intelligence 
classification,  some  because  of  emotional  or 
psychiatric  problems.  President  John.'^on,  in 
attempts  to  help  these  men,  recently  or- 
dered the  Government  to  provide  those  who 
wished  it  with  educational,  physical,  or  oth- 
er aid. 

The  President  also  ordered  the  start  of  a 
pilot  program.  The  Army.  In  each  of  the 
next  3  years,  plans  to  Induct  20.000  below- 
standard  volunteers  for  experimental  train- 
ing. Some  of  these  may  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  or  will  receive  other  basic  educa- 
tion; others,  with  remediable  physical  de- 
fects, will  receive  medical  care;  all  of  them 
will  be  given  6  to  12  months'  training  to  de- 
termine their  usefulness  to  the  Army.  Those 
who  make  the  grade  may  be  retained  In 
service  for  a  full  3-year  enlistment. 

Actually,  this  program  Is  not  startllngly 
new.  The  Army  taught  men  to  read  and 
write,  and  accepted  far  lower  category  re- 
cruits In  World  War  n  and  In  the  Korean 
conflict  than  it  does  now.    A  mass  Army  and 
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a    mobilization    numbered    in    mllllonB  r». 
quired  the  use  of  aU  manpower  categories 

Prom  the  strictly  military  point  of  vie* 
the  utilization  of  lower-category  personnel  no 
longer  appears  to  be  necessary,  while  nart 
experience  with  such  personnel  has  been  diT 
appointing.  As  recently  as  1957-58,  the  Army 
convinced  that  its  low-category  personnel  waa 
causing  an  undue  amount  of  trouble,  weeded 
out,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  the  1m 
performers.  Since  then,  the  guardhouse  and 
prison  population  has  materially  declined 
and  overall  performance  has  Increased.  Anj 
reduction  of  standards — particularly  if  u 
should  admit  large  numbers  of  low-category 
personnel — would  undoubtedly  reduce  qual- 
Ity,  and  hence  combat  effectiveness,  to  a  dan- 
gerous degree.  WhUe  it  may  well  be  desir- 
able, for  the  sake  of  society,  to  educate  and 
train  the  backward,  sickly  and  depressed 
is  the  Army  the  place  to  do  It? 

Thus  the  problem  of  the  draft  Is  broad  and 
complex;  whether  it  is  retained  or  eliminated 
or  modified,  the  effects  will  be  widely  felt— in 
the  services,  throughout  society,  around  the 
world. 

Prom  this  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cona 
several  clear-cut  conclusions  emerge. 

First,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt.  In  my 
opinion,  that  the  present  system  of  procuring 
military  manpower,  including  the  draft,  must 
be  revised.  The  annual  turnover  in  the  mili- 
tary services  is  too  large  and  the  inducements 
to  professionalism  too  small.  The  Navy,  for 
Instance,  is  able  to  retain  as  regular,  long- 
term  officers  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
graduates  from  its  officer  candidate  school— 
a  major  source  of  officer  procurement.  Elec- 
tronic specialists  are  no  sooner  trained  than 
their  term  of  enlistment  expires  and  they 
doff  the  uniform.  Largely  although  not  en- 
tirely because  of  the  turnover  there  Is  far 
too  little  stability  of  assignment;  men  be- 
come expert  sonar  operators  aboard  a  ship 
one  year  only  to  be  transferred  to  new  duty 
the  next;  a  battalion  or  a  company  may  have 
a  new  commanding  officer  every  year  or  two. 
To  correct  this,  not  only  must  the  annual 
manpower  Input  be  reduced  and  more  officers 
and  enlisted  men  induced  to  make  military 
careers  their  life  work,  but  service  career  pat- 
terns and  assignment  policies  must  be  modi- 
fied. 

Second,  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  end  the  draft  entirely.  Military 
effectiveness — in  terms  of  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals instantly  ready — would  be  greatly 
Improved  If  professional  motivation  could  be 
substituted  for  compulsion.  Certainly  a  vol- 
untary system  of  recruitment  is  more  com- 
patible with  past  American  traditions  and 
with  our  concept  of  political  freedom  than 
conscription.  The  younger  generation  would 
be  able  to  plan  Its  important  beginning  years 
with  far  greater  certainty  than  is  now  possi- 
ble, and  the  somewhat  corrosive  effects  upon 
morale  of  the  present  system  of  deferments 
and  exemptions  would  be  ended.  Militarily, 
politically,  and  socially  then,  it  seems  deslr- 
able  to  end  the  draft. 

Third,  the  first  priority  of  the  foreseeable 
future  is  still  national  security.  While  it 
may  be  desirable  to  end  the  draft,  the  price 
would  be  too  high  if  it  meant  enforced  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  armed  services,  or 
a  watering  down  of  quality.  If  there  is  no 
other  way  to  maintain  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  at 
approximately  the  present  plateau,  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion  for  military  service  must 
be  continued,  although  Its  application  should 
be  modified. 

Fourth,  far  more  intense  and  detailed 
studies  are  needed  before  any  final  decision 
can  be  made.  The  study  now  underway  In 
the  Pentagon  Is  an  essential  beginning.  But 
It  is  not  enough.    It  should  be  followed  by  a 
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uch  broader  and  more  comprehensive  ex- 
S^tlon  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  ef- 
Jlet80f  t^e  draft  upon  oiu-  society  and  of  the 
|!ocurement  of  military  manpower.  A  Joint 
JjnartiBan  congressional  committee  or  a  6i>e- 
lS^  appointed  Presidential  Commission 
^ould  undertake  such  a  study,  calling  upon 
.loerts  from  all  fields. 

Finally,  if  the  facts  then  clearly  indicate 
♦l^t  voluntary  recruitment  and  long-term 
nrofessionallsm,  encouraged  by  improved  in- 
centives, might  supply  service  needs,  the 
rtr&ft  should  be  ended.  But  if  there  Is  doubt, 
tue  principle  of  compulsion  might  then  be 
luspended.  rather  than  eliminated,  for  a 
stated  period.  In  order  to  test  and  try  a  new 
gystem,  one  more  compatible  with  "the  soul 
of  republican  institutions." 


THE  ECONOMY   OF  THE   MIDWEST 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  1  year  now  I  have  been  con- 
ducting a  study  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  West  as  related  to 
federally  sponsored  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

On  June  23,  1964,  I  urged  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  national  policy  on  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development. 

In  1940,  we  were  spending  $74  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  we  will  spend  $15 
billion.  During  the  period  when  this 
form  of  Federal  spending  has  increased 
so  dramatically  there  has  been  surpris- 
ingly little  attention  paid  to  the  overall 
manner  in  which  this  money  is  spent  or 
to  the  place  where  it  is  spent. 

Some  time  ago,  I  learned  that  the 
presidents  of  our  outstanding  Midwest- 
ern universities  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  effects  of 
Federal  spending  for  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  on  industrial  development. 

I  have  been  corresponding  .with  some 
of  these  educators  and  with  others  in- 
terested in  this  subject  and  I  want  to 
report  some  of  their  comments  to  the 
Senate  which  I  am  sure  shares  my  con- 
cern about  this  vast  investment  which 
our  taxpayers  are  making  in  research 
and  development. 

Our  progress  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy is  without  equal  and  we  must  ex- 
pand and  build  on  our  past  accomplish- 
ments. More  than  this,  however,  we 
need  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  our  sci- 
entific activities  from  points  of  view 
other  than  just  the  scientific.  Expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development 
should  be  viewed  as  one  category  of 
governmental  purchase.  We  need  to 
ask  if  we  are  purchasing  what  we  want 
and  if  our  purchases  are  having  the  most 
constructive  effects. 

For  various  reasons  Federal  support  of 
scientific  research  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  coasts  of  our  country.  This  con- 
centration of  funds,  scholars,  equipment, 
and  experience  in  working  with  the  Gov- 
ernment creates  great  competence  which, 
in  turn,  begets  more  governmental  sup- 
port. 

Thus  cycles  are  established  and  It  be- 
comes very  difficult  for  regions  or  Indus- 
tries outside  the  established  cycle  to  com- 


pete. The  States  of  the  Middle  West 
have  excellent  universities  and  train 
many  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  who 
conduct  the  various  scientific  activities 
of  the  Goverrunent.  F.  E.  Mills,  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Midwestern  Univer- 
sities Research  Association,  has  written 
in  a  letter  to  me : 

We  find,  however,  that  we  not  only  educate 
our  own  young  and  send  them  to  these  large 
federally  supported  research  areas,  but  that 
we  also  pay  for  the  education  of  the  young 
people  from  these  (out-of -State)  areas  and 
then  send  them  back.  Viewed  this  way,  one 
sees  that  these  universities  are  a  major  na- 
tional asset  in  a  region  being  neglected  by 
the  Federal  Government.  We  already  have 
strong  evidence  that  this  situation  cannot 
persist  but  is  leading  to  the  deterioration  of 
these  very  Institutions.  Any  one  of  a  dozen 
university  presidents  can  testify  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  topflight  staff  in  this 
situation. 


The  fact  is  we  don't  have  any  definite 
national  policy  today  on  the  pattern  to 
be  followed  in  allocating  Federal  funds 
for  research  and  development.  The  pat- 
tern which  we  have  followed  almost  un- 
intentionally is  having  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  Midwest,  home  of  many  of 
our  greatest  industries  and  our  greatest 
universities,  which  are  the  real  strength 
of  America.  Federal  funds  come  from 
all  the  taxpayers,  including  50  million  or 
more  people  in  the  Midwest.  We  cannot 
pursue  a  policy,  even  unintentionally, 
which  has  the  effect  of  wasting  the  in- 
dustrial and  intellectual  potential  of  the 
American  heartland. 

This  point  is  expressed  well  in  a  letter 
to  me  from  W.  Clarke  Wescoe,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.    He  states: 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  the 
deterioration  of  the  economic  position  of  any 
significant  sector  of  the  country,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  Midwest  which  has  shown 
itself  the  backbone  and  sinews  of  agricul- 
ture, military  materiel  production,  vital 
transportation  and  communications  net- 
works, and  broad  education  at  all  levels,  par- 
ticularly the  training  of  graduate  students 
in  critical  manpower  areas  of  science  and 
engineering.  The  demonstrated  potential  of 
our  region  In  these  crucial  fields  must  not 
be  Ignored  and  allowed  to  wither  while  vast 
Investments  of  Federal  funds  are  made  to 
build  from  much  more  meager  foundations 
new  industrial  and  technical  complexes  in 
regions  which  must  Import  their  capabilities, 
nurse  and  develop  their  educational  and  re- 
search Institutions,  and  look  to  far  markets 
for  their  products. 


The  vitality  of  any  region  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  its  intellectual  re- 
sources. When  federally  suported  ac- 
tivities are  located  preponderantly  in 
one  region  or  another,  bright  young  sci- 
entists tend  to  flock  to  the  attractive 
and  challenging  new  fields.  Mr.  Wescoe 
continues : 

The  scientific  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  sim- 
lar  and  similarly  disturbing.  The  Midwest 
is  far  from  lacking  Intellectual  capacity  and 
scientific  capability,  but  the  current  pat- 
terns of  placement  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  certainly  do  little 
to  foster  the  growth  of  this  capacity;  in  fact, 
they  operate  to  drain  away  much  of  our  new- 
ly trained  young  scientific  and  technical 
manpower.  Yet  the  solution  is  not  a  simple 
geographical  or  population-based  allocation 


of  funds.  There  must  be  a  rigorously  ap- 
plied philosophy  and  policy  of  recognizing 
the  Nation's  long-term  interest  in  the  broad 
developments  of  its  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical resources  and  needs. 

Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  writes  to  me: 

Your  statement  pointing  out  that  there 
must  be  some  consideration  given  to  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  of  defense  contract 
work  and  other  Government  support  in  areas 
besides  the  two  coasts  is  one  to  which  the 
University  of  Michigan  heartily  subscribes. 
We  believe  that  this  point  must  be  made 
strongly  and  repeatedly  untU  a  recognition 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  aroused 
in  the  administration  and  In  Congress,  and 
through  them  in  the  Government  agencies. 

Not  all  the  blame  for  lack  of  Federal 
research  and  development  activity  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Grovemment.  The 
Industries  and  universities  of  the  Middle 
West  have  not  In  all  cases  been  as  ag- 
gressive as  they  should  have  been  In 
seeking  Federal  contracts.  In  this  re- 
gard, Marshall  W.  Keith,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Midwestern  Universities 
Research  Association,  has  written  to  me : 

To  illustrate,  in  the  middle  1950's  when 
I  was  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  I 
spent  a  day  at  a  well-known  Racine  manu- 
facturing plant  begging  them  to  take  a  re- 
search contract  that  they  were  well  equipped, 
both  personnel-  and  equlpmentwise,  to  carry 
out.  On  another  occasion  the  same  year,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Research  and  I  spent  2  days 
with  a  Minneapolis  firm  begging  them  to  take 
a  contract  In  a  field  In  which  they  were  spe- 
cialists. In  both  instances  we  were  turned 
down.  Can  you,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, see  one  of  the  California  companies 
acting  thus? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  pioneering  spirit  that 
built  the  Midwest  Immigrated  to  the  coasts 
sometime  In  the  last  50  or  100  years. 

The  universities  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  other  neglected  regions  need 
assistance  in  building  their  competence 
for  training  and  teaching  as  well  as  for 
conducting  research.  A  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  program  to  begin  In 
1965  will  aim  at  Increasing  the  number 
and  quality  of  university  science  depart- 
ments. This  is  but  a  small  first  step, 
although  It  may  prove  to  be  the  method 
best  suited  to  vastly  increasing  our  com- 
petence In  training  scientists  In  future 
years.  However,  the  most  Immediate 
need  is  for  increasing  support  for  the 
present  excellent  universities.  J.  B.  Page, 
vice  president  for  research  and  dean,  the 
Graduate  College  of  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, writes  to  me: 

We  would  not  oppose  the  establishment  of 
new  centers;  what  we  do  propose  is  that 
it  Is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  to  sup- 
port through  research  and  facilities  grants 
existing  strong  universities  to  the  absolute 
limit  of  their  ability  to  take  additional  stu- 
dents or  to  train  additional  numbers  without 
diluting  quality.  This  support  should  be 
Immediate  and  adequate  so  that  our  present 
strengths  are  not  eroded  away  and  dissi- 
pated for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  geo- 
graphical distribution.  It  takes  from  3  to 
8  years  to  train  the  best  qualified  student 
after  their  bachelor's  degree  to  the  Ph.  D. 
level.  The  training  and  bringing  together 
of  well -qualified,  able  graduate  faculties  in 
the  niunbers  envisaged  may  well  take  two 
to  three  times  that  long. 
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the  committee  recommends: 

Government  reaches  a  decision 
a  great  technological  program 


a  careful  assessment  of  the 
decision  on  the  deployment  and 
scientists  and  engineers. 


urge  forcefully  enough  that 
our  scientific  stature  care- 
|a  Senator  from  the  Middle 
hope  that,  through  in- 
inAustrial  and  scientific  enter- 
»conomy  of  the  Middle  West 
Cooperative  effort  by 
I  md  universities  in  the  Middle 
and  machinery  for  co- 
oid  communication  is  being 
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front  in  the  States  is  the 
ingredient  for  increasing 
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UNivixsrriES  Reseabch 

Association, 
Stoughton,  Wis..  July  16. 1964. 

Nelson, 
Washinton,  D.C. 

Nelson:  I  have  had  an  op- 
read  your  "Statement  to  the 
on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
)f    the    House    Committee    on 
Astronautics."     I  find  it  to  be 
thoughtful  and  challenging  docu- 
interested  In  this  problem  my- 
come   face   to   face   with    it 
In  the  8  years  I  have  spent  at 
you  will  continue  your  efforts 
subj^t  and  can  make  the  problem 


like  to  add  several   comments 
thoughts   and   experiences, 
cbrrectly   pointed   out   that   the 
grpwth  of  science-oriented  Indus- 
parts  of  the  country  is  not  due 
in  scientific  training  by  citi- 
areas.    Rather,   this   trained 
and  scientists  is  largely 
of  Midwestern  universities 
the  problem  of  maintaining 


thee 
en(  Ineers 

ei  torts 

w1  th 


high  standards  of  education  while  providing 
education  for  the  great  masses  of  people. 
Contrast  this  to  the  attitude,  for  example 
in  the  East,  where  little  attempt  Is  made  to 
provide  this  education.  This  Is  the  source 
of  a  problem  which  is  common  to  all  of  the 
Midwestern  universities:  the  enormous  in- 
flux of  out-of-state  students.  Now  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  make  this  education  avail- 
able to  all  who  can  profitably  use  it.  We 
find,  however,  that  we  not  only  educate  our 
own  young  and  send  them  to  these  large 
federally  supported  research  areas,  but  that 
we  also  pay  for  the  education  of  the  young 
people  from  these  areas  and  then  send  them 
back.  Viewed  this  way,  one  sees  that  these 
universities  are  a  major  national  asset  In  a 
region  being  neglected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  already  have  strong  evidence 
that  this  situation  cannot  persist  but  Is 
leading  to  the  deterioration  of  these  very 
Institutions.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  university 
presidents  can  testify  to  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  topflight  staff  in  this  situation. 

Another  observation  I  should  like  to  offer 
concerns  the  local  attitudes  of  people  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  science-oriented  Indus- 
try. In  the  Madison  area,  I  have  seen  the 
attitude  of  people  In  general  shift  to  a  point 
where  they  understand  very  well  the  Impli- 
cations of  science-oriented  Industry.  Indeed, 
these  implications  are  apparent  In  their 
dally  life.  These  people  want  to  take  part 
In  this  technological  revolution  and  want 
their  communities  to  grow  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  For  example,  farming  is  an 
industry  which  has  benefited  perhaps  the 
most  from  research.  I  have  discovered  In 
talking  to  people  In  small  farming  commu- 
nities that  they  are  very  aware  of  the  func- 
tion of  research  and  education  in  society, 
and  in  discussing  MURA  and  Its  role;  they 
really  only  need  to  learn  the  details,  not  the 
overall  situation.  On  the  other  hand.  I  find 
a  reticence  In  some  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers to  strike  out  In  these  new  fields  and 
commit  themselves  to  the  future.  I  have  no 
suggestion  about  how  to  overcome  this  atti- 
tude, but  It  must  be  done  to  make  progress 
in  the  future. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  read  and  com- 
ment upon  this  statement  and  strongly  urge 
you  to  continue  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F.  E.  Mn.Ls, 
Associate  Director. 


The  University  of  K.^ns.as, 

Lawrence,  July  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  9  and  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  matter  of  federally  sponsored 
research  and  development. 

The  distribution  of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  has  become  a  matter  of 
major  economic  as  well  as  scientific  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation.  Your  statement  de- 
scribes well,  and  documents,  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  allow  the  deterioration  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  any  significant  sector  of 
the  country,  but  particularly  of  the  Midwest 
which  has  shown  Itself  the  backbone  and 
sinews  of  agriculture,  military  material  pro- 
duction, vital  transportation  and  communi- 
cations networks,  and  broad  education  at  all 
levels,  particularly  the  training  of  graduate 
students  in  critical  manpower  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  The  demonstrated  po- 
tential of  our  region  in  these  crucial  fields 
must  not  be  Ignored  and  allowed  to  wither 
while  vast  investments  of  Federal  funds  are 
made  to  build  from  much  more  meager  foun- 


dations new  Industrial  and  technical  eon 
plexes  in  regions  which  must  import  th^ 
capabilities,  nurse  and  develop  their  edu^ 
tlonal  and  research  Institutions,  and  look  ti^ 
far  markets  for  their  products. 

The  scientific  aspect  of  the  problem  la  iiiii 
liar  and  similarly  disturbing.  The  Mldwot 
is  far  from  lacking  in  intellectual  capadtr 
and  scientific  capability,  but  the  current  ptU 
terns  of  placement  of  Federal  funds  for  re. 
search  and  development  certainly  do  little  to 
foster  the  growth  of  this  capacity;  in  fa^f 
they  operate  to  drain  away  much  of  our  nevir 
trained  young  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power.  Yet  the  solution  is  not  a  simple  geo^ 
graphical  or  population-based  allocation  of 
funds.  There  must  be  a  rigorously  applied 
philosophy  and  policy  of  recognizing  the  Na- 
tion's long-term  Interest  In  the  broad  devel- 
opment  of  Its  scientific  and  technological 
resources  and  needs.  There  must  be  a  prac- 
tlce  of  placing  Federal  funds  where  past  perl 
formance.  present  capability,  and  future  pol 
tential  guarantee  research  and  development 
of  high  quality  and  when  several  different 
regions  seem  to  offer  equal  promise,  then 
habit,  Inattention,  default,  parochialism,  or 
political  expedience  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sacrifice  the  Midwest  and  imperil  the  Nation's 
future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Clarke  Wescoe, 

Chancellot, 


The  UNivERsrrr  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  July  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  The  University  of 
Michigan  is  much  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem discussed  in  your  letter  of  July  9  and  In 
your  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. The  university  appreciates  the  re- 
search and  effort  that  you  have  devoted  to 
this  problem  and  wants  to  be  of  help. 

When  the  location  of  the  new  NASA  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  was  being  consid- 
ered, the  University  of  Michigan  in  co- 
operation with  the  other  universities  in 
southeastern  Michigan  and  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  made  a  determined  effort 
to  try  to  bring  this  Center  to  the  Midwest 
and  if  possible  to  Michigan.  A  location  pro- 
posal was  prepared  and  a  presentation  was 
made  to  the  NASA  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton. I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  proposal.  You 
win  see  that  it  brings  out  a  number  of  the 
same  points  that  you  make  with  regard  to 
the  strong  position  of  the  Midwest  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  the  recent  decline  In 
Defense  and  Goverrunent  contracts  In  this 
area,  and  the  very  strong  position  of  the 
area  in  the  preparation  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  science 
and  engineering,  most  of  whom  have  to 
leave  the  area  to  find  employment. 

The  committee's  report  Justifying  its  loca- 
tion of  this  facility  in  the  Boston  area  took 
the  position  that  the  Center  should  go  to 
Boston  because  of  the  strength  of  that  area 
in  electronics  research.  The  fact  that  the 
Midwest  had  completely  adequate  and  tm- 
utlUzed  resources  in  electronics  did  not  carry 
sufficient  weight.  If  it  continues  to  be  the 
position  both  of  Government  agencies  and 
of  industries  that  it  is  desirable  to  congre- 
gate In  areas  where  these  research-based 
Industries  are  already  strongly  represented, 
the  situation  can  only  get  worse. 

Your  statement  pointing  out  that  th»8 
must  be  some  consideration  given  to  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  of  defense  contract 
work  and  other  Government  support  In  areas 
besides  the  two  coasts  Is  one  to  which  the 
University  of  Michigan  heartily  subscribes. 
We  believe  that  this  point  must  be  made 
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_.    .nH  nmeatedly  until  a  reoognlUon        I  have  shown  your  letter  to  a  number  of  the   faUacy  and  the -danger   of   assuming: 

•****^JJ^7«nesrof  the  situation  Is  arouswi     our  senior  staff  and  asked  that  they  write  that   existing   first-rate   universities  ar«   at 

0*  ***  "^J^inu^ation  and  In  Congress,  and     to  you.  giving  any  comments  they  have  that  saturation,  that  our  national  capabllltlee  to 

»  *^»rS^ln  the  Govmunent  agencies,     might  be  of  use  to  you.  produce  highly  quaUfled  scientists  and  engi- 

•^^^^   .      -t«7nf  Mlchlean  wishes  to  help         Thank  you  again  for  an  opportunity  to  re-  neers  can  be  doubled  or  tripled  by  the  simple 

,^  university  oi«aB       Btremrthenlne     view  this  material  and  for  your  continued  expedient  of  large  Federal  grants  to  unlver- 

»  r  Ci^t  °  if  h^^tabUsSI^'SSh     interest  in  MURA.  sities  newly  Involved  in  graduate  work,  or 
'          MiQwcov.                                                                   sincerely  yours, 

Mahshai.t.  W.  Keith, 

Associate  Director. 


V  the  Midwest. 

■  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  In  Its 


^Stute  of  Science  and  Technology,  a  dlvl 
of  Industrial  cooperation.  This  dlvl 
with  about  $1  mUllon  in  State  funds 


.Ml  of  Industrial  cooperation 
S^  with  about  $1  mUllon  in 
I^I^Uy.  Is  imdertaklng  to  strengthen  the 
J^oeratlon  between  Industry  and  the  \inl- 
^^y  and  to  make  known  the  advantages 
!rtii8  area  for  research-based  Industry. 
The  University  of  Michigan  believes  that  not 
n^,  the  universities  of  the  State  of  Mlchl- 
^  but  also  the  universities,  governments, 
^  industries  throughout  the  whole  Mld- 
!^  must  cooperate  in  this  undertaking  and 
jjglres  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible. 
We  are  assured  of  support  from  our  Mlchi- 
an  Senators  and  congressional  delegation 
lai  will  be  ready  to  cooperate  In  any  re- 
gional efforts  to  improve  the  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Hablam  Hatchsb. 

Midwestern  Universities 

Research  Association, 
Stoughton,  Wis..  July  15, 1964. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbah  Senator  Nelson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  9,  1964,  which  enclosed 
a  copy  of  your  statement  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

I  have  read  and  reread  both  your  letter 
and  statement  and  am  very  much  impressed 
with   the   thought,    research,    and    analysis 
that  went    into    the   preparation    of   both. 
There  Is,  In  my  mind,  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  your 
statements,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  every 
Member   of    Congress   and    all   citizens   and 
taxpayers   cannot   be    forced    to   read    your 
statement  and  made  to  understand  it  and  its 
implications,  as  they  Involve  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  Midwest  but  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  at  what  I  con- 
alder  to   be   the   rather  stupid   attitude   of 
some   of   our    larger    State    Industries   who 
would   still    be    making    horsedrawn    plows 
and  harnesses  if  their  more  progressive  com- 
petitors in  other  States  had  not  forced  them 
Into  the  tractor  business.     I  am  rather  cer- 
tain that  all  of  the  blame  for  concentration 
of  Federal  funds  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
Federal  Government.     To  Illustrate,  In  the 
middle  1950's  when  I  was  with  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,   I  spent  a  day  at  a  well- 
known    Racine    manufacturing    plant    beg- 
ging them  to  take  a  research  contract  that 
they  were    well    equipped,    both    personnel 
and  equipment  wise,  to  carry  out;   on  an- 
other occasion  the  same  year,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Research  and  I  spent  2  days  with  a 
Minneapolis  firm  begging  them  to  take  a  con- 
tract in  a  field  in  which  they  were  specialists; 
in  both    instances   we    were   turned    down. 
Can  you,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  see 
one  of  the  California  companies  acting  thtis? 

I  am  afraid  that  the  pioneering  spirit  that 
built  the  Midwest  Immigrated  to  the  coasts 
KMnetime  In  the  last  50  or  100  years. 

Your  presentation  covered  all  of  the  vital 
points  as  to  the  need  for  support  of  research 
and  development  work  In  the  Midwest  ex- 
cept one  that  most  people  don't  even  like  to 
think  about;  that  Is  the  strategic  danger  of 
concentrating  all  of  our  top  research  and 
development  and  Important  defense  work  In 
a  few  areas.  I  believe  that  a  half  dozen 
well  placed  nuclear  weapons  could  wipe  out 
our  entire  defense  potential  and  leave  us  at 
the  mercy  of  any  potential  aggressor. 


Iowa  State  Univehsitt, 
Ames,  Iowa,  August  11,  1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtotn,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Nelson:  Your  recent  very 
welcome  letter  to  President  Hilton  was  re- 
ceived at  a  time  when  he  was  out  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  handed  to  me  for  a  reply 
and  comment  which  I  am  most  happy  to  give. 
We  are  very  pleased  with  the  excellent 
summary  you  have  prepared  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  Your  summary  Is  excel- 
lent and  it  presents  an  unusually  lucid  anal- 
ysis of  what  is  an  alarming  situation  and  a 
potentially  serious  problem  both  for  the  re- 
gion and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  alarming  trend  could  be  halted  or  re- 
versed: (1)  by  modifying  existing  procure- 
ment policies  to  the  end  that  existing  In- 
dustrial and  htunan  resources  of  the  Midwest 
are  more  adequately  recognized  and  utilized 
and  that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
procurement  is  achieved,  or  (2)  recognition 
that  the  major  educational  resource  with 
respect  to  production  of  Ph.  D.  scientists  and 
engineers  Is  in  the  Midwest  region  and  tak- 
ing steps  to  strengthen  and  protect  this  vital 
national  resource. 

The  first  of  these  is  receiving  attention  In 
many  quarters  and  It  Is  clear  that  much  can 
and  must  be  done  If  this  region  is  not  to  find 
itself  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Political 
considerations  will  certainly  be  of  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  encouraging  that  the  con- 
gressional Representatives,  the  CJovernors, 
the  educational  and  business  leaders  of  the 
Midwest  region  are  Joining  together  to  pxaint 
out  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  to 
urge  that  corrective  steps  be  taken. 

The  second  area  In  which  changes  need  to 
be  made  may  be  equally.  If  not  more,  sig- 
nificant, but  I  fear  that  less  attention  has 
been  directed,  and  less  public  concern  has 
been  expressed,  over  what  Is  clearly  begin- 
ning to  happen  to  our  great  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  Midwest  region.  You  have 
pointed  out  in  your  excellent  summary  that 
of  the  10  top  States  in  the  production  of 
Ph.  D.'s.  6  are  in  the  Midwest.  The  great 
publicly  supported  universities,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  smaller  number  of  privately  sup- 
ported universities  In  this  region,  do  con- 
stitute an  educational  resource  of  Inestima- 
ble value  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There 
has  been  significant  Federal  support,  but  in 
general  the  Individual  States  and  the  region 
have  supported  and  maintained  a  unique 
concentration  of  great  universities  presently 
producing  more  Ph.  D.'s  than  are  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  region  which  supports  and  pro- 
vides «or  their  education  and  training. 

Strong  pressures  are  being  exerted  for  the 
creation  of  new  centers  of  excellence  and  for 
the  wider  distribution  of  educational  facili- 
ties across  the  country.  These  are  worthy 
goals  with  considerable  emotional  appeal, 
yet  the  hard  facts  are  that  such  centers  can- 
not be  created  overnight  and  that  If  a  crash 
program  Is  undertaken,  the  needed  faculties 
can  only  be  assembled  by  raiding  the  facul- 
ties In  otu-  universities  which  have  already 
achieved  excellence.  Even  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  has  pointed  out 


by  failing  to  recognize  that  there  Is  a  critical 
mass  of  high  quality  professors  In  related 
subject  areas  with  associated  expensive  and 
extensive  facilities  which  must  be  brought 
together  In  one  place  if  graduate  education 
of  quality  Is  to  result. 

The  great  universities  In  the  Midwest  are 
faced  with  a  brain  drain  which  could  far 
surpass  the  exodus  which  has  so  alarmed  the 
Government  and  press  in  Britain.  The  an- 
nounced manpower  goals  are  to  more  than 
double  our  outturn  of  Ph.  D  scientists  and 
engineers  by  1970.  This  clearly  means  that 
existing  faculties  and  existing  facilities  will 
carry  the  brunt  of  this  effort  if  the  goal  Is 
to  be  reached.  It  Is  fallacious  to  assume  that 
new  centers  can  be  staffed  at  the  expense  of 
existing  well-qualified  and  capable  univer- 
sities and  get  the  Job  done. 

We  would  not  oppose  the  establishment  of 
new  centers;  what  we  do  propose  Is  that  It 
is  clearly  In  the  national  Interest  to  support 
through  research  and  facilities  grants, 
through  expanded  fellowship  programs,  and 
through  direct  Institutional  grants  existing 
strong  universities  to  the  absolute  limit  of 
their  ability  to  take  additional  students  or 
to  train  additional  numbers  without  dilut- 
ing quality.  This  support  should  be  Immedi- 
ate and  adequate  so  that  our  present 
strengths  are  not  eroded  away  and  dissipated 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  greater  geographical 
distribution.  It  takes  from  3  to  8  years  to 
train  the  best  qualified  students  after  their 
bachelor's  degree  to  the  Ph.  D  level.  The 
training  and  bringing  together  of  well-quali- 
fied, able  graduate  faculties  in  the  numbers 
envisaged  may  well  take  two  to  three  times 
that  long. 

Our  first  effort  mtist  be  to  maintain  and  to 
strengthen  our  existing  graduate  faculties 
to  the  ultimate  of  their  capabilities.  Only 
when  this  can  be  assured  should  additional 
efforts  be  directed  toward  building  up  addi- 
tional centers  of  excellence.  If  our  Midwest 
universities  are  kept  strong,  we  will  have 
the  strongest  possible  argument  for  attract- 
ing new  science-oriented  Industries  Into  ovur 
region.  If  we  allow  our  existing  strong  uni- 
versities to  be  weakened  or  our  existing 
strong  faculties  to  emigrate,  there  will  really 
be  little  point  to  efforts  to  attract  science- 
oriented  Industries  regardless  of  what  poli- 
tical pressures  may  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  rather  strong  position  I  have  taken 
above  results  not  Just  from  self-interest,  but 
from  a  very  deep  conviction  that  we  have 
not  only  an  imbalance  of  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  but  an  immediate  emer- 
gency situation  which  would  clearly  be  In 
both  the  national  and  the  regional  interest 
not  to  allow  it  to  deteriorate  further.  Cor- 
rective steps  would  be  fairly  easy  to  under- 
take; the  emergency  is  upon  us  now  and  the 
States  do  not  have  it  within  their  own  re- 
sources to  support  adequately  what  we  must 
now  recognize  as  a  prime  national  resource, 
namely,  the  combined  capabilities  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  Midwest  to  train 
the  large  numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers 
needed  by  our  Nation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.B.  Page, 
Vice  President  for  Research  and  Dean, 
The  Graduate  College. 

University  of  Notre  Daicx, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  July  23, 1964. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  All  of  us  who  have  been  so 
closely  associated  with  MURA  are  heartened 
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o  mtlnulng  interest  In  tbe  regional 
created   by    tbe   Federal   researcb 
programs.    Your  statement 
Su|3commlttee  on  Science,  Researcb 
of  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Astronautics  documents   tbese 
Ifsrcefully. 
membersbip  on  tbe  National  Scl- 
,  I  am  a  party  to  tbe  policy  estab- 
]  rational  Science  Foimdation  under 
distribution  of  funds  bas 
iinportant,   if  not  tbe  controlling 
kwards  for  basic  researcb  and  scl- 
programs.    I  am  glad  to  say 
effected   a    distribution    of   tbese 
varies    from    tbe    general    pop- 
only  to  tbe  extent  it  favors 
tbe    less    populous    and    affluent 
regions.     Of  co\irse,  NSP  is  only 
of  the  national  $16  billion  re- 
development effort  but  its  experl- 
wltb  institutional  grants  and  tbe 
de^elc^ment  program  Jxist  approved 
for  fiscal  year  1965  may  cbart 
to  tbe  effective  accomplishment 
you  have  so  well  stated. 
ltx»l  scene,  tbe  demise  of  automo- 
by  Studebaker  bas  sharp- 
sensitivity  of  our  business  commu- 
Increasingly  dominant  role  of  sci- 
tecbnology   In   economic   growth. 
our  position  to  compete  effec- 
Federal  research  and  develop- 
,  the  university  is  continuing 
the   capability  of  its  faculty  in 
engineering,    is    establishing   a 
continuing  education   to  serve 
uhiverslty  and  the  local  community 
tu4ylng  the  feasibility  of  an  Indus- 
program   including,  possibly, 
with  the  local  community 
research  park, 
run,  however,  I  concur  in  your 
more  rational  and  coordinated 
needed  at   the  Federal   level   to 
the    great    economic    benefits 
the  national  research  and  de- 
effort  are  realized  in  every  region 


s  any  particular  constructive  ac- 
tl  ink  I  can  now  take  in  furthering 
develo  sment    of    our    Midwest    region 
In  :reasingly  effective  participation 
nat  lonal  research   and  development 
pleae  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  me 
Met  nwhlle,  you  have  my  very  best 
3  otir  personal  happiness  in  serving 
so  devotedly. 
Cordially  yours. 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesbttrch,  C.S.C, 

President. 


Indiana  UNrvzasiTT, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  24. 1964. 
Gatixird  Nelson, 


.D.C. 

Nelson:  It  is  heartening  to 

you  are  continuing  to  press  for 

to  tbe  research  and  develop- 

of  tbe  Midwest.     I  was  most 

reading  yoxu'  statement  to  the 

ee  on  Science,  Researcb,  and  De- 

the  House  Committee  on  Scl- 

^  atbematlcs. 

a  fairer  geographical  distribution 

esearch  and  development  funds 

od  cause.    I  have,  for  some  time, 

tbe  Midwest's  meeting  its  edu- 

Igations  to  the   Nation   in   pro- 

and  engineers  and  the  lower 

produced  elsewhere  in  the 

most  research  funds,  which 

needed  to  keep  this  educational 

seem  to  go  elsewhere  than  the 
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Tbe  equally  important  problem  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  development  funds  is  of  concern 
to  tbe  Midwest.  A  much  closer  cooperation 
and  support  by  mldwestern  industries  for 
its  universities  may  be  a  solution  to  this 
geographical  inequity. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  devote  your 
energies  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion to  these  problems  and  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  this  trend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  B.  Wells, 
I  Chancellor. 

CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12253)  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, HH.  12253,  the  Tariff  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1964,  contains  74 
sections  making  technical,  clarifying  and 
other  changes  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  August  31,  1963.  Largely,  these 
changes  correct  errors  and  omissions,  re- 
average  certain  rates  and  conform  the 
schedules  to  recent  court  decisions  and 
customs  rulings. 

The  amendments  provided  for  in  H.R. 
12253  in  some  Instances  increase  the 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  articles  and, 
in  other  instances,  decrease  the  rates  of 
duty.  A  number  of  the  amendments  are 
merely  clarifying  in  nature  and  involve 
no  changes  In  rates  of  duty  on  imported 
products.  Generally  speaking,  the  rate 
changes  provided  for  are  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  to  the  particular  imported 
articles  involved  the  actual  or  approxi- 
mate tariff  rate  levels  that  had  previously 
applied  under  the  old  tariff  provisions  in 
effect  prior  to  August  31,  1963.  In  some 
cases  this  involved  arriving  at  a  weighted 
average  of  several  different  rates.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  illus- 
trating the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
was  not  regarded  as  controversial.  Its 
passage  by  the  House  on  August  17,  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  testifies  to 
this.  However,  after  the  Senate  received 
the  bill,  considerable  objection  was  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  three  or  four  pro- 
visions. For  instance,  the  treatment  of 
V-belts  by  the  House  bill  has  caused  con- 
siderable concern  among  domestic  man- 
ufacturers of  this  product.  And  the 
classification  of  zipper  tapes  as  provided 
by  the  House  bill  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

These  objections  and  others  were 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  As  the  result  of  this  study, 
five  provisions  of  the  House  bill  were  de- 
leted and  three  were  amended.  The 
provisions  deleted  are  those  relating  to 
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V-belts.  wood  particleboard.  certain  bail 
bearings,  sausage  casings,  and  romS 
wire.  The  provisions  amended  by  a* 
committee  relate  to  commutators  fabrS 
of  manmade  fiber,  and  zipper  parts.  TiS 
amendment  to  the  zipper  parts  provl 
sion  assures  that  the  American  zIddct 
industry  will  continue  to  receive  the  fJm 
benefit  of  a  recent  customs  ruling  cIm. 
slf ylng  zipper  tape  without  teeth  as  "tta 
per  parts"  rather  than  as  "narrow 
fabrics."  °^ 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  were  deleted  or  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Finance  added 
several  provisions  to  the  House  bill.  Two 
of  these,  the  first  relating  to  certain  wool 
fabrics  and  the  other  relating  to  button 
blanks,  eliminate  tariff  avoidance  de- 
vices. In  the  case  of  the  wool  fabrics 
it  developed  that  under  the  new  tariff 
structure  a  small  quantity  of  high  value 
vegetable  fiber,  such  as  fiax  or  ramie 
could  be  combined  with  a  large  quantity 
of  low-value  reclaimed  wool  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  completed  fabric,  although 
a  woolen  product  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, would  be  treated  for  duty  purposes 
as  a  vegetable  fabric  thereby  avoiding 
the  higher  woolen  duties.  This  was  not 
possible  under  the  old  tariff  structure. 
The  committee  amendment  deals  with 
this  situation  by  largely  restoring  the 
rates  which  would  have  applied  to  this 
product  prior  to  August  31,  1963. 

The  button  blank  problem  is  similar. 
The  duty  on  blanks  is  36  percent  while 
the  duty  on  finished  polester  buttons 
ranges  up  to  about  140  percent.  Because 
of  this  disparity,  the  practice  has  devel- 
oped of  importing  buttons  which  are  fi- 
nished in  every  material  .respect,  except 
that  no  holes  have  been  drilled  in  them. 
The  only  commercial  value  of  this  is  to 
avoid  the  button  rate.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  these  almost-finished  buttons 
will  be  subject  to  the  appropriate  button 
rates. 

Other  amendments  added  to  the  bill 
by  the  committee  eliminate  the  duty  on 
limestone  chips  and  spalls,  certain  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements, 
polyethylene  imine,  and  mass  spectrome- 
ters imjxjrted  for  the  use  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege in  California  and  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  treatment 
of  continuous  cast  aluminum.  Under  the 
present  tariff  structure  this  continuous 
cast  product  is  treated  as  unwrought 
aluminum,  dutiable  at  1.25  cents  per 
pound,  although  it  may  be  competitive  in 
many  respects  with  aluminum  which  has 
been  processed  into  rods,  plates,  and 
shapes  which  are  dutiable  at  a  higher  2.5 
cents  per  pound  rate.  The  committee 
has  adopted  a  use-test  approach  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  Under  this 
amendment  continuous  cast  aluminum 
imported  to  be  used  for  unwrought  pur- 
poses— that  is,  for  melting,  ruling,  forg- 
ing, drawing,  or  extruding — would  con- 
tinue to  be  dutiable  at  the  unwrought 
rate  of  1.25  cents  per  pound,  while  con- 
tinuous cast  aluminum  imported  for  oth- 
er uses  competitive  with  wrought  alumi- 
num would  be  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate 
of  2.5  cents  per  pound. 
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The  committee  also  added  the  text  of 
OR  5986  to  this  bill.    This  amendment, 

hieh  passed  the  House  unanimously, 
ISooses  a  specific  duty  of  24  cents  on 
^am  made  of  broomcorn  valued  at  not 
Ser  96  cents,  and  a  duty  of  8  cents  on 
^  whlskbroom  not  valued  over  32 
^ts  This  amendment  largely  carries 
^  tiie  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Qonunlssion  in  its  1962  report  on  the  dif- 


ferences in  cost  of  production  of  brooms 
in  this  country  and  in  the  principal  sup- 
plying foreign  country,  Mexico.  I  might 
add  that  a  somewhat  similar  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1962 
as  an  amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill. 
However,  Congress  adjourned  then  be- 
fore the  House  could  act  on  the  Senate 
amendment. 

EXHIBCT  1 


Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
quite  anxious  that  the  Congress  act  on 
this  bill  before  adjournment,  since  the 
correction  of  the  errors  and  omissions  in 
the  tariff  schedules,  which  this  bill  ac- 
complishes, will  improve  our  bargaining 
stature  in  the  forthcoming  trside  talks  at 
Geneva  by  making  our  law  more  certain. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  be  approved. 
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Section 


Article 


s 
43 

63 

5« 
87 
82 
1« 
34 
71 
M 
3Q 
i<< 
20 
42 
4 
40 
32 
50 
17 
13 
30 
64 
6 
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23 
6 
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73 
33 
45 
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35 
72 
38 
59 
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21 
15 
16 
53 
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31 
29 
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Agricultural  bins  and  sprayers 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  machinery  and  implements 

Aluminum,  unwrought 

Anesthetic  apparatus 

Articles  assembled  abroad -- 

Articles  of  hair 

Automobile,  etc.,  parts - - - 

Automatic  voltage-current  regulators 

Electrical  articles,  parts  of 

Furniture  designed  for  motor  vehicle  use. --- 

Hairsprings - 

Hinges  and  fittings,  etc -- 

Ignition  wiring  sets,  etc.- --- 

Lighting  equipment - - 

Permanent  magnets .- 

Pumps  for  liquids 

Repair  kits -- - --- - 

Speedometers  and  tachometers - -- 

Boxes  and  cases,  certain  covered  or  lined  with  textile  fabrics 


Broora«  of  broomcorn. 

Buckle?  and  buckle  slides - 

Button  blanks 

Camping  and  picnic  sets,  certain -- — - 

Cellulose  compounds;  lignin - - — 

Chain  and  chains - - - - 

Coconut,  palm  oils - — - -— — 

Colostomy  haes - - 

Commutators - - — - 

Comparators - .- - - 

Conductors,  copper  Insulated - --- - 

Containers  not  imported  empty - 

Dictation  machines.. - - - -- • 

ni.'iseoting  tools  fitted  Into  cases  containing  microscopes - 

Editors  and  combination  editor  splicers  for  motion-picture  films • 

EstiTS  of  monohydric  alcohols --- - - 

Fabrics,  ornamented  or  with  tucks — -.- 

Files  and  rasps -- 

Fireworks - 

Florist  articles --- - --• 

Fly  ribbons 

Oaskcting  materials  of  ground  or  pulverized  cork... — 

Glass,  colored  or  special 

Grape  juice .--.-■: 

Halftone  screens  made  photographically  on  plastics  material 

Handbags  and  luggage,  certain - - - 

Handtool,  parts  of - 

Headwcar  of  fur  not  on  the  skin 

Head  wear  of  pandan .- 

Horseshoes 

Import  restrictions  (sec.  22,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act) 

Jacquard  cards;  parts  of  taps,  valves,  etc. 

Jewelry  clasps - 

Jewelry,  costume --- 

Limestone  spalls,  etc --- --- 

Labels  of  manmade  fibers -- -- 

Lactic  acid -- --- -- -- 

Magnetic  tape,  recordings  on,  etc — - - 

Manmade  fabrics,  certain — - --- 

Mass  spectrometer  for  certain  universities --- - - - 

Metal  products,  enameled,  miscellaneous --- 

Musical  instruments,  electronic --- -- 

Papers,  heat-sensitive --- -- - - 

Pencil  sharpeners  and  lead  and  crayon  pointers..- - 

Picks  and  mattocks -. - - - 

Platinum,  certain  semimanufactured - - 

Playing  cards -- - - -- 

Polvethvlene  imine - 

Rubber  and  plastic  film,  strips,  sheets,  and  plates — - - - 

Shoeboard ' 

Slide-f!\stener  parts .- -- - - 

Stethoscopes - ■ 

Subiwrcelain  refractory  articles - - - - - 

Surveying  compasses -- - --- ■ 

Svnchronous  motors..  -- - - -- - 

Synthetic  resins  and  plastic  materials - - - 

S'wiss-tvpe  curtains  and  drapes - - - 

Tablew'are  and  household  utensils — - ---- Civ:,'' 

Textile  fabrics,  coated,  filled,  or  laminated  with  rubber  or  plastics;  articles  made  from  such  labrics. 

Television  picture  tubes - - - -- --- 

Toothbrushes,  electric - -- 

Watch  or  clock  movements,  combination  articles  containing. - 

Wire  fencing,  certain  galvanized. -- -- 

Wool  fabrics,  certain - - --- 

Wreaths,  etc.,  dried - - - - 

Yarns,  measure  of  certain -- --- 


Purpose 


Brake  regulator^- - -- - - S^lf^^Sff^', 


Rate  decrease  to  free. 

Clarify. 

Clarify  (rate  increase) . 

Court  ruling  (rate  decrease). 

Clarify. 

Clarify  (increase  or  decrease). 

Generally  clarifying. 

New  provision  (rate  decrease) . 

Clarify  (rate  increase  or  decrease). 

New  provision  (rate  decrease). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Re- averaging  (rate  decrease). 
New  provision;  re-averaging  (rate  decrease). 
New  provision:  ease  administration  (rate  decrease). 
New  provision  (rate  decrease). 
Sirapllflcatlon  (rate  increase  and  decrease). 


Tariff  Comnisslon  Investlratlon  (rate  increase). 
Court  ruling  (rate  decrease). 
Correct  avoidance  (rate  increase). 
Clarify  (rate  decrea,«e). 
Clarifv  (rate  increase). 
Clarify. 
Rate  decrease. 
Do. 
Do. 
Clarify. 
Do. 
New  provision  (rate  increase^. 
Clarify. 
Rate  decrease. 
Clarify  (rate  decrease). 
Customs  ruling  (rate  Increase). 
Clarify. 

Correct  potential  avoidance  (rate  Increase). 
Clarify  (rate  decrease). 
Rate  decrease. 
Clarify. 
New  provision  (rate  decrease). 

Do. 
Conforming  (rate  decrease). 
Rate  increase. 

New  provision  (rate  decrease). 
Temporary  retroactive  rate  decrease. 
Clarify. 
Do. 
New  provision  (rate  decrease). 
New  provision  (rate  increase). 
Eliminates  administrative  burden. 
Clarify  (rate  increase). 
New  provision  (rate  decrease). 
Rate  increase. 
Rate  decrease  to  free. 
Court  decision  (rate  decrease). 
Re-averagingof  rates  (increase).  • 

Re-averaging  of  rates  (decrease). 
Correct  avoidance  (rate  increase). 
Rate  decrease  to  free. 
Clarify. 

New  provision  (rate  increase). 
Re-averaging  of  rates  (decrease). 
Clarify. 

Re-averaging  of  rates  (decrease). 
Rate  decrease  to  free. 
Rate  decrease. 
Rate  decrease  to  free. 

Redefinition  of  siies  (increase  and  decrease). 
Rate  increase. 
Clarify  (rate  decrease). 
Court  ruling  (rate  decrease). 
Clarify  (rate  increase). 
Rate  increase. 
Rate  decrease. 
Clarify  (rate  decrease). 

Do. 
Court  ruling  (rate  Increase  or  deaease). 
Clarify  (rate  decrease). 
New  provision  (rate  Increase). 
Rate  increase. 

Correct  potential  avoidance  (rate  Increase). 
Court  ruling  (rate  decrease). 
Correct  avoidance  (rate  increase). 
Rate  decrease. 
Clerical. 


CX- 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Blr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a  tk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ooinmitt<  e  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  axu  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
eoDsiderc  d  as  original  text  for  purposes 
of  amenc  ment. 

The  PI  £8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Mr.  DI IKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  light  to  object,  I  thlnJc  we  had 
better  hive  the  Record  show  what  the 
amendmi  nts  are. 

Mr.  LC  NO  of  Louisiana.  I  have  done 
so  alreac  jr.  All  I  am  asking  Is  that  the 
committf  e  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  iiat  the  bill  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  purposes  of 
amendmc  nt. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PF  ESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  an  lendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follow: 


21 
af  er 
(othsr 


On  pag< 
out  "The" 
sections 
Une  25. 
Bert  "( 
sections  2] 
beginning 
Insert  "72 
lowing  llm ! 
"Sic.  10. 

"Item 
Ing  out 
thereof 

At  the 
section 
beginning 
number 
beginning 
numbe: 
at  the 
"Plbe^8'^ 
10.  In  the 
"Made 
"Fibers  or 


2,  line  12,  after  "(a)",  to  strike 
and  Insert  "Except  as  provided  in 
(c),  63(b).  and  70(b),  the";  In 
the  word  "amendments",  to  in- 
than  the  amendments  made  by 
(a)  and  70(a) ) ";  on  page  4.  at  the 
of  line  3,  to  strike  out  "69"  and 
;  on  page  6.  after  the  chart  fol- 
4.  to  strike  out : 

'V^OOD 


PABTICLE  BOAKO. 

245.50  (p.  98)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
12%  ad  val,'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
•2(  %  ad  val.'." 

1  eglnnlng  of  line  8,  to  change  the 

n\imber  from  "11"  to  "10";   at  the 

of  line  11,  to  change  the  section 

"12"  to  "11";  on  page  9,  at  the 

of  line  12,  to  change  the  section 

13"  to  "12";   In  the  heading 

g  of  line   14,  to  strike  out 

Insert  "Fibers  or  Wool";  on  page 

heading  In  line  4,  after  the  word 

strike  out  "Fibers"  and   insert 

Wool";  after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 


frim 


rfiom  "IJ 
^finning 


a]  id 


t) 


33&eo 


And,  in 
335.55 


335.00 


At  the 
section  nutnber 
11,  after 


11]  le 


SEC.   15 

"(a)  In 
(p.  147)  a: 


ver  50  percent  by 
weight  of  yams 
which  yarns  are 
composed  of 
fibers  not  exceed- 
ing 5  inches  In 
length  and  con- 
tain not  less  than 
50  percent  by 
weight  of  man- 
made  fibers 


25<per 

45*  per 

Ib.-h 

lb.+ 

22.5% 

70%  ad 

ad  val. 

val. 

ieu  thereof,  to  Insert; 


ontalnlng  over  17 
percent  of  wool 
by  weight 


fabrics,  other  than 
the  foregoing, 
containing  over 
50  percent  by 
weight  of  yams 
which  yams  are 
composed  wholly 
of  fibers  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  inches 
in  length  and 
contain  not  less 
than  30  percent 
by  weight  of 
manmade  fibers.. 


30<per 
lb. 

+45% 

ad 

val. 


25((per 

lb. 
-1-22.5% 
ad  val. 


40t  per 
lb. 

+55%  I 

ad 

val. 


45*  per 

lb. 

+70% 
ad  val. 


qeginnlng  of  line  7,  to  change  the 
from  "14"  to  "13";  on  page 
11,  to  strike  out: 


BI  LTTNG 


AKD  BELTS  FOB  MACHIKIBT. 

jekeral. — Items  358.06  and  358.10 
d  the  article  descriptions  preced- 


ing such  items  are  repealed  and  there  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Belting  and  belts,  for 
machinery,  o( 
textile  flf)ers  or 
of  such  fibers  and 
rubber    or    plas- 
tics: 
V-belts 


358. 02i 


358.05 


358.06 


358.08 


358.00 
358.11 

358.14 


358.16 


Other: 

Of  vegetable  fi- 
hfrs,  or  of 
such  fillers 
andrublier 
or  pla.<;tic.<:: 
Not  in  part  of 
rublier  or 
plastics 


In  part  of  ru li- 
ber or  plas- 
tics  


Of  wool: 
Woven. 


Other. 

Of  silk.. 


Of  man-made 
fibers 


Other 


8.5%  ad 

25'^  ad 

'      val. 

Vrtl. 

12%  ad 

30%  ad 

val. 

val. 

16%  ad 

3(r;  ad 

val. 

val. 

37.5* 

50*  per 

per 

Ib.-f- 

lb.+ 

60% 

15% 

ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

32%  ad 

50%  ad 

val. 

Vill. 

27.5% 

65%  ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

'  25*  per 

45*  per 

'    lb.+ 

lb.+ 

30% 

65% 

ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

12.5% 

2.5%  ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

1 

"(b)  Machinert  Belts  Not  Containing 
Textile  Fibers. — Item  773.35  (p.  395)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'vegetable  fibers' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'textile  fibers'." 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "16"  to 
"14";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "17"  to  "15";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  16,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "18"  to  "16":  on  page  13,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "19"  to  "17";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  8,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"20"  to  "18":  on  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"21"  to  "19";  at  the  beginning  pf  line  17,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "22"  to 
"20";  at  the  top  of  page  15,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  21.  Limestone  Chips  and  Spalls,  Etc. 

"(a)  Free  Entry. — Item  513.34  (p.  226) 
and  item  514.11   (p.  227)  are  each  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '20*  per  short  ton' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Free',  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$1  per  short  ton'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Free'. 

"(b)   Conforming  Amendments. — 

"(1)  Item  480.05  (p.  215)   is  repealed. 

"(2)  Schedule  5,  part  1,  subpart  C.  head- 
note  1  (p.  226)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (1),  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (ii)  through  (vl)  as  subpara- 
graphs (I)  through  (V),  respectively. 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "23"  to  "22  ";  on  page 
16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "24"  to  "23";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "25"  to  "24";  after  line  10,  to 
strike  out: 
"Sec.  26.  RotTND  wire. 

"Schedule  6,  part  2  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Items  609.40  and  609.42  and  the  article 
descriptions  preceding  Item  609.40  (p.  271) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


609.40 


609.41 


609.43 


Round  wire: 
Other  than 
alloy  iron 
or  steel: 
Under  0.060 
inch  in 
diameter... 

0.060  inch  or 
more  in 
diam- 
eter: 
Containing 
not  over 
0.25  per- 
cent by 
weight 
of  carbon. 

Containing 
over  0.25 
percent 
by 

weight 
of  carbon. 


8.5%  ad 
val. 


0.3*  per 
lb. 


8.5%  ad 
val. 


25%  Id 
v»l. 


1.25* 
per  lb. 


25%  »d 
val. 


And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"Sec.  25.  Unwrought  Aluminum. 

"Schedule  6,  part  2  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Item  618.01  and  the  article  description 
preceding  such  item.  Item  618.02  and  the 
article  description  preceding  such  Item, 
Item  618.04  and  the  article  description  pre- 
ceding such  item,  and  Item  618.06  (p.  279) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


618.03 
618.05 


618.07 


Unwrought 
aluminum: 
Aluminum 
silicon 


Other: 
Products  of 
uniform 
cross-section 
throughout 
their  length 
(except  any 
such  product 
the  least 
cross-secfional 
dimension  of 
which  is  not 
greater  than 
0.375  inch,  in 
coils)  im- 
ported to  be 
melted, 
rolled, 
forged, 
drawn,  or 
extruded; 
and  products 
other  than 
those  of  uni- 
form cross- 
section 
throughout 
their  length.. 

Oilier.... 


2.125* 
per  lb. 


1.25*  per 

lb. 
2.5*  per 

lb. 


5*  per 
lb. 


4*  per 

lb. 

7f  per 

lb. 


On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "27"  to  "26";  on 
page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "28"  to  "27";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  13,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "29"  to  "28";  on  page  19,  after 
the  table  ftollowing  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

"(e)  Ball  Bearings  With  Inteoeal 
Shafts. — Item  680.35  (p.  319)  is  repealed  and 
there  Is  inserted  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Ball  or  roller  bear- 
ings, includine 
such  bparings 
with  integral 
shafts,  and 
pa  rt.«  thereof: 
680.34  Ballbearings  | 

with    inte-  \ 
gral  shafts.. 


680.35 


Other. 


12%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

3.4*  per 

10*  per 

lb. 

lb. 

+1.")% 

+45% 

ad  val. 

ad  val. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  strike  out 
"(f)"  and  Insert  "(e)";  on  page  20,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1.  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  "(f)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
to  strike  out  "(h)"  and  insert  "(g)";  at  the 
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.-.-nine  of  line  15,  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
'^TTTb)"-  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
?!I5m  out  "(J)"  and  Insert  "(1)";  on  page 
iTat  the  beginning  of  line  3,  '-  -*-"- * 


to  strike  out 

.,.,..  ^ (J)":   on  page  22,  at  the 

J-lnnlne  of  line  4,  to  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
"•^^wk)"-  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to 
^g,  the  'section  nvimber  from  "30"  to 
SJ-%t  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  change 
*  ■  tion  number  from  "31"  to  "30";  at  the 
Zrinsim  of  line  14,  to  change  the  section 
Serfrom  "32"  to  "31";  on  page  23,  at 
hTbeelnnlng  of  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
"*  ^  from  "33"  to  "32";  on  page  24,  at 
fhibeKlnning  of  line  3.  to  change  the  section 
^toer  from  "34"  to  "33";  at  the  beginning 
nine  7  to  change  the  section  number  from 
Sk"  to  "34";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
u  change  the  section  number  from  "36"  to 
"Ss-  on  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "37"  to 
.^";  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"sic.  37-  acricttltural  and  horticultural 
machinert  and  implements,  and 
parts  thereof. 

"The  article  description  for  Item  666.00 
IP  313)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'farm 
^ns  and  carts,*  the  following:  'milking 
nuchines,  on-farm  equipment  for  the  han- 
dling or  drying  of  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural products,'." 

On  page  26,  to  strike  out  the  table  after 
line  8,  as  follows : 


ginning  of  line  15,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "53"  to  "54";  on  page  31,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  1,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "54"  to  "55";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4,  to  change  the  section  niunber  from  "55"  to 
"56";  after  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
fc^ows: 

"Sec.  57.  button  blanks. 

"The  article  description  for  Item  745.40 
(p.  380)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Button 
blanks  and  molds,'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'Button  molds,'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "56"  to  "58"; 
on  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "57"  to 
"59";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "58"  to  "60";  In 
line  8.  after  the  word  "lengths",  to  strike 
out  "but  not  Including  tapes  wholly  of  tex- 
tile fibers";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "59"  to 
"61";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "60"  to  "62";  on 
page  33,  after  line  3,  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec  63.  brooms  made  of  broom  corn. 

"(a)  In  General. — Schedule  7,  part  8, 
subpart  A  is  amended  by  striking  out  items 
750.30  and  750.31  (p.  383)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 


mediately   below  Item  907.30    (p.  432)    the 
following  new  item: 


907.40 


Polyethylene 
imine  (provided 
for  In  item 
445.50,  item 
493.50,  or  item 
425.52) 


On      1 

or 

before 

6/30/ 

67 

Free 

Free 

1662.521 


Commutators I  12.5% 

ad  val. 


35% 
ad  val. 


And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 


.52 


682.53 


Commutators: 

With  diameter  of 

brush     surface 

not    over    IH 

inches 


With  diameter  of 
brush  surface 
over  IH  inches. 


8H% 
ad  val. 


ad  val. 


35%  ad 
val. 


35%  ad 
val. 


After  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to 
Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"SJC.40.  Dictation  recording  and  tran- 
scribing machines. 
"Schedule  6,  part  5,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  items  685.40  and  685.42  and  the  ar- 
ticle description  preceding  item  685.40  (p. 
323)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

665.40    f  Tape  recorders 
and  dictation 
recording  and 
transcribing 
machines,  and 
parts  thereof.. 


I   11.5% 
1      ad  val. 


35%  ad 
val. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "40"  to  "41";  on  page 

27,  at  the  begiimlng  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
lection  nximber  from  "41"  to  "42";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "42"  to  "43";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  8.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"43"  to  "44";  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "44"  to  "45"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  change  the 
lection  number  from  "45"  to  "46";  on  page 

28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "46"  to  "47";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "47"  to  "48";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  14,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "48"  to  "49";  on  page  29,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  17,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "49"  to  "50";  on  page  30,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "50"  to  "51";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6,  to  change  the  section  niunber  from 
"51"  to  "52";  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "51"  to  "52"; 
»t  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to  change  the 
aectlon  number  from  "52"  to  "53";  at  the  be- 


Brooms  and 

brushes  con- 

sisting of  veg- 

etable 

materials 

Iwund  to- 

gether but 

not  mounted 

or  set  in  a 

block  or  head. 

with  or  with- 

out handles: 

Brooms  wholly 

or  in  part  of 

broom  corn: 

Whiskbrooms: 

750.28 

Valued  not 
over  32* 

each 

8*  each 

8*  each 

750.29 

Valued  over 

32*  each. 

25%  ad 

25%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Other  brooms: 

750.30 

Valued  not 
over  96* 

each 

24*  each 

24*  each 

750.31 

Valued  over 

96*  each. 

25%  ad 

25%  ad 

val. 

val. 

750.32 

Other - 

25%  ad 

25%  ad 

val. 

val. 

750.33 

If  product  of 

Cuba 

20%  ad 

val.(s) 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after 
the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "61"  to  "64";  on  page 

34,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "62"  to  "65";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "63"  to  "66";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  13,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "64"  to  "67";  after  the  table  following 
line  15,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  65.  Sausage  Casings. 

"Item  790.45  (p.  397)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '16%,  ad  val.'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof '12.5%  ad  val.'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "66"  to  "68";  on  page 

35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "67"  to  "69";  after  line 
12,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec  70.  Polyethylene  imine. 

"(a)  In  General. — Part  1,  subpart  B  of 
the  appendix  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 


"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consximption  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  frbm  "68"  to  "71"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "68"  to  "72";  after  Une  21, 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

"Sec  73.  Certain  Luggage  and  Handbags. 

"In  the  case  of  an  article  (other  than  flat 
goods)  provided  for  in  item  706.24  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  If — 

"(1)  the  textile  materials  of  chief  value 
In  such  article  are  fabrics  coated  or  filled,  or 
laminated,  with  rubber  or  plastics, 

"(2)  such  article  was  imported  before 
September  1,  1964,  and 

"(3)  such  article  was  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  August  30,  1963,  and  before  December 
31,  1964, 

such  article  shall  be  treated  as  If  It  were 
provided  for  In  Item  706.60  of  such  schedules. 
This  section  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
such  article  entered  or  withdrawn  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  only  upon 
request  filed  with  the  collector  of  customs 
concerned  on  or  before  the  120th  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  upon 
such  request  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  such 
article  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or 
reliquldated  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section." 

And,  on  page  37,  after  line  18,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  74.  Mass  Spectrometers  Imported  for 
Use  of  Certain  Colleges. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Pomona 
College,  Claremont,  California. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  the  articles  described  therein  whether  such 
articles  were  entered  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  are  entered  on  or 
after  such  date.  If  any  such  article  was  en- 
tered before  such  date,  the  entry  Involved 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  reliquldated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk,  which  would  make  two 
clerical  changes  in  the  bill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
changes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
clerical  changes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sure  that  is  all 
the  amendment  embraces,  but  my  at- 
tention was  distracted  for  a  moment. 
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^ish  to  know  Is — and  I  am  sure 

able  friend  will  confirm  that 

the  situation — that  any  of  us 

desire  to  direct  ourselves  by  way 

a  nendment  to  any  provision  of  the 

it  has  come  from  the  committee 

the  right  to  do  so. 
iONO  of  Louisiana.    Of  course. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

will  be  stated, 
eglslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 


The 
the 
Mr. 

dent.  I 
reading 
with. 

The  l*RESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlin?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  Is  80  ( rdered. 

The  { mendment  Is  as  follows: 


am  indment. 

jONO  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presl- 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 


pa)Se  37,  line  7.  after  "and"  Insert  "on 
patoe  37.  line  14,  after  "date  of"  Insert 


Mr.  £  MATHERS  and  Mr.  JAVTTS  ad- 


the  Chair. 


Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  agreed  to  srleld  first  to  the 
Senatoi  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 
Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senato]  from  New  York. 

Mr.  S  MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  section  25  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  w  th  aluminimi,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  telegrams  from  people  who 
are  in  ;he  business  of  making  window 
sills  ant  using  molding  aluminum.  That 
industry  provides  many  jobs  for  many 
people  in  my  State  and  elsewhere 
througi  out  the  United  States.  It  is  their 
content  on  that  the  particular  section  to 
which  1  have  referred,  which  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  adopted,  as  I 
imderstfind,  would  raise  the  tariff  con- 
siderably on  imported  aluminmn,  the 
basic  qiality  of  alimtilnum  which  those 
people  ise,  and  the  Increase  would  be 
very  det  imental  to  their  particular  busi- 
ness. I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's  full 
remarks ,  but  I  did  hear  him  make  some 
reference  to  aluminum.  I  wonder  if  he 
has  any  view  on  this  particular  section. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  What  we 
have  in  the  bill  involves  a  problem  that 
arises  fr  sm  changing  over  from  a  "prod- 
uct" coicept  to  a  "process"  concept  of 
classiflci  itlon,  and  that  is  a  subject  with 
which  wi  I  shall  have  to  deal  in  conference. 
It  will  hi  in  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  ;he  House.  The  domestic  alumi- 
num in(  ustry  feels  that  it  has  been  vic- 
timized ly  the  practice  that  is  being  used, 
which  I  ilscussed  in  my  speech,  of  bring- 
ing in  la  rge  amounts  of  aluminum  which 
should  I B  taxed  at  the  higher  rate  and 
Instead  s  taxed  at  the  lower  rate.  If 
the  Sens  tor  would  care  to  have  me  do  so, 
I  should  be  happy  to  repeat  that  portion 
of  my  sp  sech. 

Mr.  S:  FATHERS.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
first  ma  :e  a  brief  statement  and  then 
have  th<  Senator's  comment  on  it.  be- 
cause h(i  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
question 

As  I  uiderstand,  section  25  should  be 
deleted  1  ecause,  first,  it  proposes  to  in- 
crease th ;  duty  on  continuous  cast  alumi- 
num, wh  ch  proposal  was  fully  reviewed 
and  rejejted  by  the  Tariff  Commission 


and   by   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Second,  a  Bureau  of  Customs  ruling  of 
September  28,  1962,  relating  to  continu- 
ous cast  aluminum  does  not  reflect  any 
existing  or  past  customs  practice,  and 
was  reviewed  and  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  provide  no  basis  for  modi- 
fying its  findings.    ..^ 

I  am  informed  that  actual  importa- 
tions of  continuous  cast  aluminum  have 
for  many  years  been  uniformly  assessed 
for  duty  as  crude,  that  is,  tmwrought 
aluminum. 

I  am  further  informed  that  continuous 
cast  aluminum  is  not  commercially  inter- 
changeable in  use  with  "comparable" 
shapes  that  are  "wrought". 

I  am  further  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed "use"  tests  would  double  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  some  crude  products  and 
create  difficult  administrative  problems 
and  long  delays  in  final  settlement  of  the 
duty  liability. 

Finally,  I  am  informed  that  existing 
tariff  schedules  are  clear  and  provide 
adequate  tests  for  classification  of 
aluminum. 

Therefore,  if  this  amendment  which 
was  added  in  the  Finance  Committee 

should  now  be  dropped 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  reason 
why  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  nothing  about  this  was  that  its 
members  studied  the  problem  and  did  not 
have  time  to  find  an  answer  to  it.  What 
we  are  recommending  is  not  what  the 
domestic  industry  really  wanted.  What 
we  are  recommending  is  a  solution  which 
represents  what  the  Finance  Committee 
felt  was  what  the  appropriate  answer 
should  be. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  my  under- 
stsmding  that  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  increase  the  duty 
on  continuous  cast  aluminum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  reject  what  is  in  the  bill. 
This  provision  is  in  the  bill  with  the 
technical  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion staff.  What  the  industry  was  ask- 
ing for,  and  what  was  declined  in  the 
House,  was  far  more  favorable  to  the 
domestic  industry  than  what  we  are  pro- 
posing. As  I  understand,  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  clarify  the 
law.  Its  necessity  arises  because  we  are 
changing  from  one  method  of  classifica- 
tion to  another.  It  used  to  be  classified 
on  a  product  basis.  Now  we  are  to  clas- 
sify it  on  a  process  basis,  depending  on 
the  particular  use  of  the  imported 
aluminmn. 

As  I  understand,  the  reason  for  the 
amendment  and  the  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  is  that  continuous  cast  alumi- 
num is  not  distinguishable  from  rolled 
almninum.  and  rolled  aluminum  is 
clearly  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate.  Since 
the  two  are  not  distinguishable  the  rate 
of  duty  on  them  should  be  the  same  and 
that  is  what  the  committee  amendment 
proposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Many  businesses 
have  as  their  basic  product  continuous 
cast  aluminum.  If  they  have  to  pay  an 
8.5  percent  duty  on  this  aluminum,  which 
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they  now  import,  and  which  goes  Im. 

all  kinds  of  kitchen  utensils   wlndoS 

louvers,  and  products  of  that  kind  oU 

will  be  forced  out  of  business     \nS2 

this  problem  was  brought  up  withS 

Tariff  Commission,  the  Tariff  Com^ 

slon  rejected  the  recommendation  f* 

higher     tariff     on     continuous    Zl 

aluminum.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  proK. 

lem  Is  that  if  companies  are  using  ttk 

product  as  a  raw  material,  they  pay  £ 

raw  material  rate,  which  is  the  Ion. 

rate.    If  they  are  using  it  as  a  manufac 

tured  or  semimanufactured  product  tbet 

wUl  have  to  pay  the  rate  that  is  appj 

cable  to  a  manufactured  or  seminumu 

factured  product.     That  is  what  th« 

should  pay.    The  Tariff  Commlsslonde. 

clined  to  do  what  the  domestic  industn 

was  asking  for  Initially.     It  still  doo. 

That  is  the  kind  of  proposal  that  wu 

declined  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

mlttee  of  the  House.     The  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  did  not  have  the  advice 

possessed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 

mlttee.    We  had  an  opportunity  to  study 

the  problem.    A  former  majority  leads 

used  to  say  to  me,  "Don't  bring  me  any 

more  problems.    Bring  me  the  answers' 

I  have  all  the  problems  I  want  now."  We 

have  the  problem.    This  is  the  solution 

we  offer. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  when  he  says,  "Do  not  bring  me 
any  more  problems."  The  reason  I  am 
bringing  him  this  problem  is  that  the 
problem  was  brought  to  me  by  small 
manufacturers  of  windows,  louvers,  and 
products  of  that  character,  not  only  in 
my  State  but  in  other  States.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  in  distinguishing  between  con- 
tinuous cast  aluminum  and  rolled  alumi- 
num. Therefore  the  Finance  Committee 
has  decided  against  the  little  business- 
man, It  seems  to  me,  and  decided  In  favor 
of  the  big  corporations — unintentionally, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  manu- 
facturers of  whom  the  Senator  frwn 
Florida  is  speaking  should  be  protected 
The  Senator  is  going  to  be  a  conferee,  If 
the  bill  ever  goes  to  conference,  and  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  look  after  their 
interests.  The  little  manufacturer 
should  be  able  to  get  the  raw  material  at 
the  raw  material  rate,  if  he  wants  to  get 
it  to  manufacture  into  a  finished  prod- 
uct. If  what  the  manufacturer  is  get- 
ting is  in  effect  the  manufactured  or 
semimanufactured  product  rather  than 
the  raw  material,  he  should  pay  on  the 
manufactured  product  basis. 

The  Senator  will  be  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. He  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
protection  for  those  who  are  affected  and 
who  should  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  provision.  But  If  the  manufacturers 
who  use  the  material  are  obtaining  that 
material  as  a  manufactured  or  semi- 
manufactured product,  they  should  pay 
the  rate  in  effect  for  manufactured  or 
semimanufactured  products.  The  ex- 
isting problem  arises  because  of  the 
change  made  from  a  product  basis  to  a 
process  basis. 

That  change  advantages  our  Canadian 
friends  to  the  detriment  of  American 
producers.  We  want  to  clarify  the  law 
to  the  extent  that  those  entitled  to  the 
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fc--r  rate  will  get  It,  and  those  who 
EJuid  be  payhig  the  rate  for  a  finished 
JS^ty  will  pay  that  rate  for  it. 
"KTquestion  wUl  be  in  conference. 
Jr.  House  considered  a  similar  problem, 
ft  Sd  not  have  the  answer.  The  House 
«av  reject  this  amendment,  but  the 
JSator  wlU  be  able  to  try  to  help  adjust 
Smatter.  We  do  not  want  to  hurt 
o^one  who  has  a  proper,  reasonable 
K|^  to  be  given  favorable  consideration, 
jjtt-  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
te, I  know  from  his  past  record  that 
^"is  always  endeavoring  to  help  the 
ijall  manufacturer  and  the  small  busl- 
n^ian.  If  we  can  obtain  a  clarlfica- 
Siji  the  interest  of  the  small  manu- 
JJcturer— and,  therefore,  the  employees 
of  that  manufacturer  will  likewise  be 
jerved— we  shall  be  performing  the  task 
which  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my 
honor  to  occupy  a  seat  beside  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
Ite  Senator  from  Florida  is  sitting  next 
to  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  who 
has  been  on  that  conunittee  since  Its  in- 
stitution. I  have  been  on  the  committee 
since  that  time.  I  am  Interested  in  see- 
ing that  small  business  is  not  in  any  way 
injured,  and  in  giving  it  the  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  putting  in  the  bill  section  21, 
which  relates  to  limestone.  I  hope  it 
will  be  sustained  in  conference.  Once 
before,  near  the  end  of  a  session,  we  lost 
it  in  conference.  I  hope  this  section  will 
be  sustained  in  conference.  I  do  not 
want  the  provision  to  be  lost,  because  it 
involves  a  peculiar  problem  In  my  State, 
where  the  crude  stone  Is  alongside  the 
border  and  the  plant  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border.  A  negligible  amount 
moves,  but  the  difference  of  20  cents  a 
short  ton  means  the  difference  between 
whether  or  not  two  or  three  companies 
on  the  border  can  remain  in  business. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  including  this 
provision.  I  hope  the  conference  will 
sustain  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  This  provision  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately the  House  adjourned  before  we 
could  obtain  action  on  It.  I  hope  that 
does  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  hope  not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  1 3^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  return  to 
the  discussion  of  aluminum  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Seiiator  from  Florida. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  to 
me  about  this  section  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expressed 
the  thought  very  well,  Indeed.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  in  conference.  As  a  matter 
of  usual  procedure  I  shall  probably  be 
a  conferee.  I  shall  try  to  be  helpful  In 
meeting  this  problem  if  some  changes 
must  be  made.    There  are  some  who  are 


concerned    about   the   situation   which 
might  develop. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  note  the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  of  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  is  observing  the  proceed- 
ings. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
has  declined  to  do  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  no  vio- 
lence will  be  done,  because  the  House  is 
not  easy  to  persuade  on  some  matters. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Having  served  as  a 
conferee  on  matters  In  conference  with 
the  House  I  can  readily  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  my  able  friend 
from  Louisiana,  that  there  are  in  the  bill 
some  items  which  are  not  noncontrover- 
sial.  but  concerning  which  there  is  vigor- 
ous dispute  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, on  behalf  of  my  able  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  myself,  to  strike  from  the 
bill  certain  language  on  page  33  of  the 
bill,  dealing  with  brooms. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.    On  page  33  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  4  through 
11 — section  63 — of  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Sec.  63.  Bhooms  Made  of  Broom  Corn. 

(a)  In  General. — Schedule  7,  part  8.  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  items 
750.30  and  750.31  (p.  383)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  toUowing: 


760.28 
760.29 

750.30 
750.31 

760.32 
750.33 


Brooms  and  brushes 
consisting  of  veg- 
etable   materials 
bound    together 
but  not  mounted 
or  set  In  a  block 
or  head,  with  or 
without  handles: 
Brooms  wholly  or 
In  part  of 
broom  com: 
Whiskbrooms: 
Valued  not 

over  32*  each 
Valued  over 
32(t  each 


other  brooms: 
Valued  not 

over  Q6t  each 
Valued  over 

96((each 


other. 


If  product  of 
Ci 


::uba. 


St  each 

25%  ad 
val. 


24*  each 

25%  ad 

val. 
25%  ad 

val. 

25%  ad 
val.(s) 


8*  each 

25%  ad 
val. 


2H  each 

25%  ad 

val. 
25%  ad 

val. 


(b)  EFrBcnvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consiunption  on  or  after 
the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

And  to  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  language,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  seek  to  have 
stricken  from  the  bill,  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  any  testimony  In  either  the  House 
committee  or  In  the  Senate  committee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  discussion 
was  held  in  executive  session  hi  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  appeared  and  explained  the 


views  of  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
gard to  this  problem.  No  pubUc  hearing 
was  held,  however. 

Mr.    KUCHEL.      No    testimony    was 
taken  and  printed? 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  do  not 
believe  any  public  testimony  was  taken. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Neither  was  any  testi- 
mony taken  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  in  the 
Finance  Committee;  no.  v 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  regrettable  that  a  problem  that  is 
controversial  does  not  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  form  in  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  read  for 
themselves  the  testimony,  pro  and  con. 
on  that  subject. 

What  we  talk  about  in  this  part  of  the 
bill  is  a  situation  that  deals  with  the 
importation  into  the  American  economy 
of  brooms.  The  American  market  today 
is  controlled  by  the  American  producers 
of  brooms  to  the  extent  of  98  percent 
of  the  market.  About  2  percent  of  the 
market  is  occupied  by  foreign  importa- 
tion of  brooms. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us,  Mex- 
ico, is  responsible  for  about  half  of  the 
amount  of  the  importation. 

With  respect  to  what  is  sought  to  be 
done  in  the  bill,  a  few  years  ago  the  Tariff 
Commission  held  a  hearing.  It  did  not 
find  that  the  American  producer  of 
brooms  was  damaged.  It  did  say  that, 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  equaliz- 
ing the  costs,  the  tariff  on  brooms  ought 
to  be  Increased  if  we  measure  the  differ- 
ence in  terms  of  the  American  selling 

price.  ,.    . 

The  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  F.  Kennedy,  overruled  the 
determination  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

This  year,  the  Senate  has  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to 
do  that  which  was  overruled  by  the  late 
President,  and  it  Is  sought  to  be  done 
without  benefit  of  any  testimony  pro  or 

Statements  were  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  by  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department 
of  State.  All  of  them  objected  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment asked  for  an  opportxmity  to  testify, 
but  were  not  called.  American  producers 
'  occupy  98  percent  of  the  American  mar- 
ket.   Some  are  located  in  the  State  which 

1  represent.  Some  of  them  have  asked 
me  to  oppose  the  proposal  which  would 
increase  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 

2  percent  of  the  brooms  sold  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  which  would 
vary  from  120  to  125  percent. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  should  strike  from  the 
provisions  of  this  "noncontroversial  and 
technical  bill"  provisions  which  are 
neither  noncontroversial  nor  technical, 
and  give  an  opportunity  to  the  people 
who  are  interested  to  come  forward  and 
testify  before  the  Senate  and  Congresa 
makes  its  decision  up  or  down  on  a  con- 
troversial Issue. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  made  no 
statement  with  respect  to  our  neighbor. 
I  devotedly  believe  in  strengthening  the 
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ties  whici  I  exist  between  the  Qovemment 
and  the  i  ie<«>Ie  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovfmment  and  pe(H>le  of  Mexico 
and  Can  Ida.  I  believe  in  hemispheric 
solidarity .  I  wish  to  see  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  work.  I  voted  for  the  Trade 
Expanslo  i  Act.  which  is  now  the  law  of 


eratlon  of  the  bill?  Is  there  any  talk 
about  throwing  the  medicare  bill  into 
the  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Into  this  blU? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  had  never  heard  of  less  than  half  a  million  doIlarsT"^*" 
the  land.  I  did  so  having  clearly  in  mind  that  until  the  Senator  asked  me  the  Th6  American  production  of  broMnJk? 
the  poUc;  -  set  forth  in  the  legislation,  to    question.  Increased  each  year  to  the  pointw>?* 

expand  ttade.  Mr.  LAUSCHE.    If  we  button  up  the    it  occupies  98  percent  of  the  AmeiSJ 

button  aspect  of  the  bill,  will  that  mean     market,  running  now  into  some  $33  ^ 
that  the  tariff  bill  has  been  buttoned    lion  or  more, 
up?    That  is  a  peculiar  question,  but  it 
sounds  all  right  to  me. 

Mr.   BENNETT.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  reply? 
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cations  might  be  involved  in  the  consid-     fore  do  not  believe  the  passage  of  this  ta^* 


on  brooms  to  be  in  oxir  own  national  lnt»^ 
Sincerely  yotirs,  *^^m. 

Thomas  C.  liAim. 
Mr.  President.  I  can  only  add  that  th 
Importation  from   Mexico   amounbi  t! 

l£»cc    than     V»ol-f    a     *n411<».>     j_ii '»**>•    IQ 


With  1  espect  to  trade  between  the 
United  S  ates  and  the  Republic  of  Mex 
ico.  the  1  rnited  States,  in  1963,  the  last 
year  for  ^  rhlch  figures  are4avallable,  sold 
to  Mexico  $830  million  worth  of  U.S 
goods,  aiid  Mexico  sold  to  the  United 
States  $5  >5  million  worth  of  goods.  The 
favorable  balance  on  ovtr  side  is  almost 
a  quartei  of  a  billion  dollars;  $235  mil- 
lion, to  b  precise. 

Mr.LAJSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ;  leld? 

Bto-.KTCHEL.     I  yield 

Mr.LAJSCHE.  Which  are  the  nations 
that  are  mainly  interested  in  selling 
brooms  U  ouroountry? 

Mr.  KI  CHEL.  Mexico  occupies  about 
one-half  of  the  2-percent  market 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    What    other    coun 
tries? 

Mr.  KtJCHEL.  Italy  is  one  of  them 
There  aie  a  number  of  others  which 
occupy  tt  e  2-percent  market 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  Is  proposed  to  in 
crease  tte  tariff  on  this  2  percent  of 
broom  Imports,  and  this  is  objected  to 
by  our  br  )om  manufacturers? 

Mr.  KT  CHEL.  By  some  of  our  broom 
manufacr  iirers;  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  by  the  Senator  from  Call 
fomla.  Also,  it  was  objected  to  by  the 
late  Presl  Sent  of  the  United  States,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  is  now  objected 
to  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Departmt  nt  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  U  USCHE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Sena  or  from  California  that  the  in- 
crease on  this  2  percent  of  imports  ought 
not  to  sti  ind  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
oiu"  good  relations  around  the  world? 

Mr.  KJCHEL.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  :  rom  California  is  that  if  Con- 
gress desls  with  tariff  schedules,  there 
ought  to  be  a  public  hearing  at  which 
the  pros  i  ind  cons  can  be  heard,  and  the 
ccHnmltte  5 — ^the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
I  not  bei  ig  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Flnaice — can  determine  whether 
they  belli  ve  a  case  has  been  made  for  a 
change  Ir  the  sched\ile. 

Mr.  L/ USCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Calif omlu  for  or  against  the  change? 

Mr.  KJCHEL.  I  favor  taking  this 
controvei  sial  item  out  of  this  generally 
noncontr  >verslal  bill,  so  that  a  hearing 
might  be  held  and  witnesses  may  come 
forward  t  >  testify. 

Mr.  LA  JSCHE.  If  we  settle  the  broom 
question  uid  settle  the  button  question, 
will  that  jutton  up  the  tariff  argument? 

Mr.  Kl  CHEL.  Only  God  knows;  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  L/ USCHE.  Can  I  feel  that  this 
bill  will  1  e  buttoned  up  if  we  settle  the 
button  qi  estion? 

Mr.  Kl  JCHEL.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  L/ USCHE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor have  my  belief  that  further  compll- 


If  the  bill  were  passed  as  it  is  before 
us,  it  would  destroy  a  community  in 
Mexico.  It  would  not  destroy  the  Mex- 
ican economy;  that  is  true.    Neverthe- 


t96k 
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h— f  imports,  notwithstanding  they 
*^dbys.    or    the    buy    American 


Mr.    KUCHEL.    The    Senator    from    less,  it  would  smack  the  good-neighbor 

ought  to  do  that  kind  of  legislating  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
that  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTs]  and  I  have  offered  together 
may  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  so  that 
this  controversy  can  be  scrutinized  and 
a  decision  made  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
plete hearing,  when  the  pros  and  the 
cons  may  come  forward,  through  repre- 
sentatives, and  there  will  be  a  confron- 
tation with  cross-examination.  Then 
let  Congress  work  its  will,  rather  than  in 
this  fashion  siumnarily  overruling  the 
executive  branch  and  many  other  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  and  register  an  af- 
front to  a  good  neighbor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor.  The  amendment  does  not  involve 
a  large  sum  of  money.  It  does  not  in- 
volve a  monumental  product.  However, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  action 
on  brooms  seems  to  typify  wiUiin  itself 
everything  that  is  happening  to  erode 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  to  destroy  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  That  act,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  landmark  of  heroic  action  by 
Congress  in  the  national  Interest,  appar- 
ently is  an  illustration  of  our  thinldng 
upon  the  great  foreign  policy  problem  of 
trade.  We  seem  to  be  well  able  to  take 
some  great  initiative  across  the  board 
by  enacting  an  extensive  law  to  ration- 
alize the  trade  relationships  of  the 
United  States  with  the  whole  world  in 
order  to  expand  trade,  which  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  America's 
strength  in  the  world,  as  I  shall  Illus- 
trate in  a  moment. 

Having  done  that,  having  taken  that 
broad  point  of  view  illustrating  the 
majesty  and  power  of  our  country,  we 
promptly  proceed  to  nibble  away  at  it, 
to  backtrack,  to  get  down  to  cases,  and 
destroy  it. 

We  are  well  in  the  process  of  doing 
that  now.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  Kennedy 
round  will  fail,  our  trade  policy  will  blow 
up  in  our  faces,  the  European  Conunon 
Market  will  go  protectionist,  and  we 
shall  have  great  difficulty  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  a  kind  we  have  not  yet  expe- 
rienced— notwithstanding  that  we  have 
had  some  trouble  there  already.  Then 
we  shall  say  to  ourselves,  "Why  did  not 
someone  tell  us  that  all  these  little  acts 
would  cause  all  this  trouble?" 

We  are  telling  ourselves  now,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
cumulative    effects    of    the    restriction 


California  has  the  floor;  I  am  delighted 
to  j^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  in- 
form my  friend  from  Ohio  that  I  have  an 
amendment  to  try  to  solve  the  sugar 
problem,  and  I  shall  offer  it  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  solution  of  the 
button  controversy  will  not  button  up 
the  tariff  bill.  How  long  will  we  stay 
here  with  these  various  problems,  trying 
to  get  them  through  the  Senate,  not 
letting  Senators  return  home  to  duly  and 
fxilly  consider  issues,  without  pressure  of 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Until  Christmas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Would  the  Senator 
prefer  that  I  button  up  my  mouth  and 
not  raise  in  the  Senate  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  issue  that  the  Senate  ought  to  pass 
on? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  intrigued 
by  the  button  and  broom  aspects  of  the 
bill.  Are  we  going  to  use  the  broom  to 
sweep  everything  into  the  bill,  and  the 
button  to  button  everything  up? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Mann,  an  able  career  oflBcer  in 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  country.  He 
formerly  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
I  have  high  respect  for  him.  I  shall  read 
what  he  has  written  to  me ;  then  I  shall 
conclude: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchex:  May  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  facts  surrounding  H  R.  5986.  a 
bin  to  Increase  by  500  percent  the  duty  ap- 
plying to  Import  of  brooms  made  of  broom- 
corn  which  has  now  been  added  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12253. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  has  opposed 
the  increased  tariff  on  brooms  since  It  would 
adversely  affect  U.S.  efforts  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  products 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  would 
have  particularly  adverse  effects  on  our 
neighbor,  Mexico.  Almost  all  the  brooms 
which  Mexico  (the  principal  supplying  coun- 
try) ships  to  us  are  made  In  Cadereyta,  a 
small  town  of  10.000  people  In  northeastern 
Mexico.  Since  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cadereyta  Is  employed  either  In  grow- 
ing broomcorn  or  In  making  broonas,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  broom  tariff  would  therefore  have 
a  serious  effect  on  this  small  community. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  value 
of  broom  Imports  from  Mexico  Is  negligible, 
equivalent  to  only  1  percent  of  TJ3.  broom 
production. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  Is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  AUlance  for  Progress.    I  there- 


comparable  cost  of  production  are  not  In 
accordance  with  the  facts.  For  example;  the 
domestic  producers  have  stated  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  a  com  broom  In  the  United 
States  Is  somewhere  around  an  average  of 
$11.    This  statement  was  made  without  corn- 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  rein- 
force the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  by  reading  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  vice  president 

■  "v'^  -  h^onms  and  other  matters  oi     of  New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  Inc.    Let    ^^^     j^am  Buitemcut  ««,  ^-^^ 

o*^      apn^ral  character  will  torpedo    me  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the    paring  this  particular  domestic  com  broom 

"%?  senator  from  California  is  ren-        The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.    There  is 

4.inff  a  signal  service  in  giving  us  an    no  time  limitation. 

^tutiity  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Finance        Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Presideiit  Mr.  J.  M. 

JSS^mittee^  broom  amendment  on  a  ba-     Constantine.  of  the  New  York  Merchan- 

'^^^i^ih  !«:  certainly  not  harmful,  in     disc  Co.,  Inc..  of  Portland,  Oreg..  ex-     ^oiu  vu  v..o.  x.«.w..o  »>  „  »,.™  -  -;■—--, 

^  """nf  money  and  quant?^.  and  in    pressed  his  concern  over  the  amendment    dozen,  which  is  far  below  the  stated  cost  of 

^  of  iteeff^tsoSoin- own  interests.     r*.iat.iv«  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable    production.         

**^ere  is  always  someone— including 
me— or  there  is  always  some  State  which 
u\dversely  affected  by  a  protective  de- 
rtce  of  this  character,  or  by  the  denial 
If  it  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  vote 
nf  a  Senator  from  that  State  because  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  The  way  the 
Senate  is  organized,  we  cannot  expect 
hLi  to  do  anything  but  try  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  State.  We  have  to  de- 
nend  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  who  kindly,  graciously,  un- 
derstandingly,  but  nonetheless  firmly, 
will  do  what  must  be  done  in  the  national 
Interest.  If  the  rest  of  us  abdicate  our 
duty  the  country  is  in  great  trouble. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
the  minor  amendments,  such  as  those  we 
are  discussing  at  the  present  moment. 
Ihey  are  meaningful  to  the  policy  of  our 
Nation.   Let  me  point  out  why. 

A  new  President  of  Mexico,  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz,  will  be  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent on  December  1.  He  ran  on  a  plat- 
form of  great  friendship  for  the  United 

The  present  President  of  Mexico,  Lopez 
Biateos,  is  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Diaz  Ordaz  is  supposed  to  be  an 
even  greater  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  going  to 
greet  him  with  when  he  comes  into  of- 
fice? Are  we  going  to  greet  him  with  an 
act  against  which  he  must — because  he 
Is  a  politician,  too— retaliate?  Retalia- 
tion can  be  expensive  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  It  will  be  far  more  expensive  to  us 
than  to  Mexico,  because  the  whole  for- 
eign policy  of  this  Nation  is  pinioned 
upon  the  fact  that  it  has  an  export  sur- 
plus—approximately $6.5  billion  a  year, 
notwithstanding  our  difficulties  in  the 
international  balance  of  payments,  which 
at  maximum  runs  to  an  adverse  balance 
of  $3  billion  a  year. 

If  we  did  not  have  this  big  export  sur- 
plus, we  would  be  literally  vmable  to 
maintain  our  Armed  Forces,  the  diplo- 
matic establishments,  the  aid  programs, 
and  the  exchange  programs  which  rep- 
resent the  essence  of  American  foreign 
policy.  This  policy  is  built  upon  a  prac- 
tical and  realistic  base.  That  base  is  a 
$6.5  billion  mlnlmiun  trade  surplus.  It 
should  be  $9  billion  in  terms  of  the 
viability  of  the  American  financial  sys- 
tem and  American  standing  in  the  world. 
These  little  mouthfuls,  this  chipping 
away,  will  destroy  that  system  and  our 
standing,  and  will  destroy  the  whole 
economic  base  upon  which  our  country 

stands. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 


relative  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable 
to  imports  of  certain  brooms  made  of 
broom  corn.  Mr.  Constantine's  wire  of 
the  24th  reads  as  follows: 

Urgently  request  your  assistance  In  elim- 
inating corn  broom  amendment  from  Tariff 
classification  bill.  H.R.  12253.  Bill  itself  Is 
desirable,  as  essential  and  noncontroverslal 
corrective  measure,  but  corn  broom  rider 
which  triples  existing  duties  and  will  force 
stopping  Importations  of  com  brooms  Is 
highly  controversial  and  does  not  pertain  to 
the  classification  bill.  Corn  broom  rider  was 
originally  a  separate  bUl  and  was  attached 
to  the  classification  bill  as  a  rider  without 
hearings  of  Importers.  It  would  hurt  the  es- 
sential U.S.  trade  goals  and  since  no  tirgency 
exists,  It  should  be  considered  In  public 
hearings  next  session.    Respectfully  yours. 

Mr.  Constantine's  wire  was  supple- 
mented by  a  letter  dated  September  25, 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Posner.  vice 
president  of  New  York  Merchandise  Co., 
Inc.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  Posner's  letter  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y..  September  25. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Our  branch  olBce  In 
Portland,  Oreg.,  1900  NW  22d  Avenue,  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  wire,  ad- 
dressed to  your  Washington  oflce  regarding 
HR  12253.  and  In  particular,  regarding  the 
attached  rider,  H.R.  5986.  concerning  duties 
on  corn  house  brooms  and  com  whlskbrooms. 
We  are  Importers,  with  our  head  office  In 
New  York  City,  ai^d  branch  offices  also  In 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  Among 
the  Important  commodities  which  we  handle 
are  corn  brooms  and  whlskbrooms  made  of 
corn,  from  Poland.  Mexico,  and  Hungary. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  HH.  5986, 
which  increases  duties  on  our  type  of  brooms 
and  whlskbrooms  by  three  times  or  more. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  such  duty  Increase 
will  result  In  discontinuing  Importations  of 
our  type  of  brooms. 

Technically,  my  greatest  worry  Is  that  this 
particular  HH.  5986  has  now  been  attached  as 
a  rider  to  the  very  desirable,  corrective  HR. 
12253. 

It  Is  our  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  all 
Importers  of  this  conunodlty.  that  HJl.  5986, 
increasing  the  duty  on  brooms  has  been 
passed  by  the  House,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  In  the  Senate,  with- 
out giving  a  hearing  to  the  Importers.  We 
believe  that  If  we  receive  such  a  hearing  we 
will  be  able  to  convince  the  Senate  that  the 
suggested  duty  Increase  should  not  be  passed, 
for  various  reasons.  For  example;  we  be- 
lieve that  we  can  prove  that  the  Import  of 
this  type  of  price  range  of  broom  actually  did 
not  Injure  the  domestic  Industry. 

Also   we  believe  that  statements  made  by 
the   domestic   manvifact\irers   regarding  the 


Wil/11    l/J-iC    aiA4^\.*a  w«*v»    w»  vw***.         --- 

they  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  Imported  broom  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween 95  and  $6. 

We  claim  that  different  types  of  brocMUS 
have  been  compared.  Furthermore,  we  will 
prove  that  the  domestic  brooms  are  being 
sold  to  U.S.  retailers  at  a  price  of  •7.20  per 


production. 

We  also  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  state  our  opinion  that  such  an  Increase  ot 
duties,  resulting  In  the  stopping  of  Importa- 
tion, is  contrary  to  the  goal  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy,  and  also  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Since  HR.  5986  most  certainly  does  not 
represent  an  tirgent  measure,  we  think  that 
importers  shovQd  be  given  a  proper  com- 
mittee hearing. 

Your  kind  assistance  In  this  matter  will  be 
Immensely  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yo\irs, 

George  Posner. 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  whether  he  is  planning  to  seek  to 
remove  the  com  broom  provision  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.   JAVITS.    The  pending   amend- 
ment is  one  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  me. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  should  like  to  join  in 
that  amendment.  If  I  may. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The   argument  which 
my  constituent  makes  is  in  support  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  comments. 
Mr    President,  the  present  situation 
is  a  classic  Ulustration  of  almost  every 
facet  of  this  whole  trap.    These  small 
but  meaningful  moves  toward  protection- 
ism and  away  from  international  trade 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us. 
The  U.S.  export  surplus  indicated  for  the 
first  several  months  of  1964  is  $6  bil- 
lion— $24  billion  in  exports  and  over  $18 
billion  in  imports. 

If  we  wish  to  sell,  we  must  buy.  u 
we  buy  from  abroad  and  thereby  create 
competition  for  domestic  industry— 
which  is  of  critical  importance,  inciden- 
tally, to  the  consumer  who  should  have 
that,  too,  in  terms  of  a  better  price  and 
quality — someone,  somewhere,  somehow, 
will  be  hurt. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  time  and 
time  again,  it  is  stUl  a  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile forced  those  manufacturers  of 
horse  carriages  out  of  business  who  were 
not  smart  enough  to  turn  to  manufactur- 
ing automobile  bodies. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  advent  M 
radio  had  an  effect  upon  the  phonograph 
Industry.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  the  long-homed  phonograph  was 
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»  big  sell  ST.  Yet  there  were  many  manu- 
faeturen  of  Img-homs  for  phonographs 
who  wett  broke,  because  they  did  not 
realize  w  lat  was  happening  to  their  busi- 
ness, so  t  lat  they  could  then  twm  to  the 
manufac  aire  of  radio  loudspeakers,  or  go 
Into  som  I  other  line  of  business. 

If  the  mited  States  Is  in  fact  a  private 
entoprls  s  society,  should  it  give  a  guar- 
antee to  everyone  In  business  In  this 
country,  -egardless  of  the  effects  of  com- 
petition, hat  It  will  keep  him  In  business 
and  prot<  ct  him  against  foreign  competl- 
tUm7 

The  ommlttee's  amendment  illxis- 
trates  a  classic  defect  in  policy.  The 
amendmt  nt  will  not  work  because,  as  the 
Senator  1  rom  California  has  pointed  out. 
Imports  ( f  the  commodity  In  question- 
brooms  o  '  broom  com — are — let  us  say, 
3  perceni  —of  domestic  production.  If, 
in  fact,  (HIT  broom  manufacturers  are 
being  hui  i,  they  are  not  hurt  by  Imports. 
What  Is  lurtlng  them  perhaps  is  syn- 
thetic br(  oms. 

There  s  also  the  compassionate  ele- 
ment to  consider.  I  do  not  know 
whether  1 ;  has  been  mentioned  as  yet  in 
debate,  b  cause  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  lis  en  to  all  of  the  speech  by  the 
Senator  Irom  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
However,  there  are  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  where  brooms  are 
made,  with  approximately  1,000  persons 
engaged  1 1  that  activity. 

Certain  y,  it  is  extremely  vital  and 
Importan  in  terms  of  our  hearts  and 
our  spirit  I  that  these  people  should  be 
encouragt  d  to  put  their  hands  to  some 
use.  A  teavy  proportion  of  their  out- 
put is  so  d  to  institutions,  housewives, 
to  State  uid  Federal  agencies  and  are 
protected  by  various  preferences  In  re- 
spect to  s  ich  sales.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
imports  E  ay  an  Important  part  in  the 
level  of  their  sales. 

We  sha]  I  hear  those  arguments,  never- 
theless without  any  question.  It  il- 
lustrates t  he  classic  technique  in  respect 
to  protect  onism:  "Because  it  is  a  special 
circtmMta  xce  and  affects  people  to  whom 
our  heart  I  go  out,  let  us  not  be  cruel 
Senators.    Let  us  let  this  one  ride." 

We  are  missing  completely  that  what 
is  at  stake  is  the  interest  of  the  country, 
without  vhich  nothing  in  the  Nation 
can  stand  up— workshops  for  the  blind, 
or  anything  else. 

In  everj  case  Involved  In  this  protec- 
tionist pre  blem,  we  can  muster  evidence 
of  this^hi  racter.  If  that  Is  going  to  be 
the  deten  linatlon  we  sweep  the  whole 
reciprocal  trade  problem  out  of  the 
window. 

What  a1  (out  the  workers  in  the  export 
industry?  What  about  the  millions  of 
workers  ^ho  create  the  $24  billion  In 
exports  th  it  the  United  States  has?  Are 
they  to  b«  discriminated  against?  Are 
we  to  forg  »t  about  those  workers  In  our 
concern  fc  r  the  Infinitely  smaller  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  MOkSE. 
Senator  yl(  Id? 
Mr.  JAV  TS. 

Mr.  MOl  tSE. 


I  yield. 
.  Mr.  President,  the  point 

that  the  S<  nator  from  New  York  has  just 
made  is  very  telling.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Igures  are  specifically.  But, 
I  believe  \'e  ought  to  know  more  than 


we  do  about  the  number  of  American 
workers  who  are  working  in  Industries 
which  are  dependent  upon  exports.  And 
with  the  balance  In  trade  in  our  favor,  I 
believe  it  would  be  interesting  to  have'  a 
counting  of  noses  to  see  whether  those 
who  sometimes  seem  to  talk  about  going 
back  to  Smoot  Hawley  are  really  advo- 
cating something  that  Is  to  the  long- 
time best  interest  of  the  wage  workers 
of  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  is  very  powerful. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  was  a  general  de- 
bate on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Contrary  to  the  Ideas  of  so  many,  It  was 
overwhehningly  approved  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  facts  of  economic  life 
impress  themselves  upon  us  In  terms  of 
the  basic  products  involved.  There  is 
grave  danger  that  the  policies  which 
would  best  serve  our  national  interest 
will  be  laid  aside.  When  we  make  such 
exceptions,  as  we  have  begun  to  make 
them  in  Congress  since  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  was  enacted,  we  run 
into  the  grave  danger  of  experiencing 
serious  trouble. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  upon  this 
note.  Lest  we  think  that  we  can  hide 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  that  no  one 
will  pay  any  real  attention  to  what  we  do 
about  these  matters,  let  me  point  out 
our  experience  with  respect  to  raising  the 
tariffs  on  velour  carpets  and  rolled  glass 
in  June  1962.  as  they  affected  the  major 
exporters  to  us  of  those  commodities — 
notably  Belgium.  What  happened  is  that 
they  Immediately  retaliated.  Indeed, 
they  retaliated  in  an  amount  that  was 
about  equal  the  amount  of  the  imports 
that  we  inhibited  by  our  Increase  in  tar- 
iff, except  that  they  retaliated  In  another 
area.  They  retaliated  in  the  chemical 
field. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  do  not  save  do- 
mestic producers  by  these  measures.  But 
whatever  we  may  have  gained  for  the 
workers  In  the  velour  carpet  and  the  glass 
industry— and  it  is  highly  dubious  as  to 
whether  we  gained  anything— we  know 
that  we  lost  work  for  the  workers  In  the 
chemical  business.  In  that  industry,  they 
were  disadvantaged.  I  think  the  rela- 
tive figure  was  $55  million  which  we  in- 
hibited or  curtailed  in  Imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  $44  million  In  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  the  chemical  field  which  they 
promptly  retaliated  against  us  for. 

If  the  relations  between  us  and  the 
Mexicans  are  materially  disturbed  by  a 
thing  like  this,  we  would  regret  the  day 
that  we  ever  thought  of  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  Senator  in- 
dicate how  many  brooms  are  manufac- 
tured from  broom  corn  and  what  section 
of  the  country  or  what  States  are  af- 
fected? Prom  what  source  does  the 
amendment  come? 

Years  ago,  as  people  know  who  live  In 
the  rural  areas,  every  farmer  raised  a 
little  broom  com  to  make  brooms  for  his 
own  use.  There  was  broom  corn  pro- 
duction for  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
I  did  not  realize  that  It  was  so  Important 
now. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  call  attention  to  fy. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission's  1962  reoort 
broom  corn,  which  Indicates  a  Dm*? 
tion  in  th^  country  of  appro*S 
2.5  million  dozens  In  1960,  valued  attS^ 
mlUion.  The  greatest  concentratlM  S 
broom  factories,  according  to  the  TarS 
Commission,  is  in  Illinois.  North  Gm^ 
Una.  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Tctm 

These  are,  generally  speaking  vL 
orders  of  magnitude  which  are  involvSi 
That  is  about  the  ambit  of  the  situaS* 
It  is  the  basis  for  the  figure  of  m3 
2  to  3  percent  In  Imports,  which  fW 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  Senator  fmm 
California.  «^rirom 

I  deeply  feel  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  a  process  which  has  a  serious  efleS 
on  the  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  appreciate  the  very  heart 
appealhig  program  of  the  workshops  for 
the  blind.  I  deeply  feel  that  the  same 
Ingenuity  and  the  same  generosity— i 
myself,  and  many  others  are  great  sup- 
porters  of  these  workshops— that  have 
brought  about  the  particular  type  of 
work  for  the  workshops  will  see  to  It 
that  the  workshops  continue  their  effec- 
tiveness In  terms  of  work  for  the  In- 
dividuals concerned. 

As  I  said  before,  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  broom  making  by  the  blind  and 
those  made  by  prisoners  can  In  any  case 
continue  because  It  would  Involve  State 
and  Federal  Institution  purchases.  I 
make  that  statement  again  because  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  deep-hearted  con- 
cern for  that  particular  situation.  I  feel 
that  In  our  general  appreciation  of  what 
Is  at  stake,  we  must  understand  that 
the  proposal  is  a  step  in  a  process,  and 
we  must  not  accept  the  argument' that 
only  a  small  sum  of  money  is  involved, 
a  small  order  of  magnitude,  and  one 
country,  substantially,  is  involved, 
namely,  Mexico;  therefore,  why  cavil  or 
argue;  let  it  ride  and  go  on  to  the  next 
order  of  business. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  ought  to  de- 
cide to  let  the  question  go  to  a  considered 
hearing  so  at  least  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  can  be  presented  In  a  hearing,  in- 
cluding. Incidentally,  the  problem  of 
workshops  for  the  blind.  We  should  not 
proceed  to  erode  away  the  trade  expan- 
sion structure,  which  we  erected  with 
such  painstaking  care,  by  small  but  very 
meaningful  exceptions. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  one  amendment  that 
does  not  need  any  further  study  it  is  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate.  We  can 
decide,  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  to  let  the 
small  businesses  in  America  continue  to 
manufacture  brooms,  or  to  run  them  out 
of  business.  If  Senators  wish  to  run 
them  out  of  business,  go  ahead  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  If  Senators  wish 
to  permit  345  small  businesses  manu- 
facturing brooms  to  remain  in  business, 
then  vote  against  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  to  strike 
out  the  conunittee  amendment. 

The  facts  show  that  between  1953  and 
1958  there  were  450  broom  manufac- 
turers in  America  who  went  out  of  busi- 
ness because  down  in  Mexico,  and  in 
other  foreign  countries,  brooms  can  be 
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«,ifftctured  much  cheaper  than  they 
"T^  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Srico  can  do  so  because  of  its  low  labor 
"'•r  We  sannot  compete  with  brooms 

onnfactured  m  Mexico.    We  have  re- 
"^ine   345  small  businesses  engaged 
?*{^'production.    What  could  those 
^ftll  businesses  do? 
"^ev  went  to  the  Tariff  Commission 

Ja  flsked  for  help.  They  explained 
fS^r  Dlight.  The  Tariff  Commission 
Smmended  that  we  give  them  a  tariff 
S^ipon  the  American  selling  price, 
JS^h  would  have  permitted  them  to  con- 
Mniip  in  business. 
^.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

^^LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
,n  a  few  moments.  Other  Senators  have 
Ln  discussing  the  subject  for  an  hour 
oTso,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  time. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reconmiended 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  obtain 
l^ropriate  relief.  Unfortunately,  the 
State  Department  felt  that  the  proposal 
might  conflict  with  trade  negotiations. 
What  we  have  here  would  not  in  anywise 
conflict  with  GATT.  The  State  De- 
partment has  taken  the  Mexican  side; 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  taken  the  side 
of  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  leave  the  domes- 
tic industries  in  business  or  we  can  put 
them  out  of  business.    It  is  that  simple. 

These  people  are  being  run  out  in  large 
numbers.  A  few  are  left.  There  are 
about  19  factories  left  in  Illinois,  which 
Is  so  ably  represented  by  the  jvmior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the 
minority  leader.  Sixteen  broom  factories 
are  left  in  North  Carolina:  about  12  fac- 
tories are  left  in  Pennsylvania;  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  have  about  9  factories 
each    So  a  few  are  left. 

But  the  disparity  is  so  great  between 
the  Mexican  cost  of  manufacture  and 
the  American  cost  that  the  American 
producers  cannot  survive  if  we  do  not 
give  them  the  proposed  protection. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  crying 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  how  we 
must  not  discriminate  against  Mexico. 
We  have  heard  that  we  must  not  raise 
the  tariff  against  an  industry  in  Mexico 
11  Mexico  wishes  to  ship  us  some  com- 
modity. 

What  has  Mexico  done  to  our  broom 
manufacturers?  Mexico  has  a  tariff  of 
$4.50  a  dozen  on  brooms  and  her  price  is 
half  of  ours.  What  do  we  charge 
Mexico?    $1.01  a  dozen. 

Mr.  President,  no  coimtry  on  earth, 
except  ovu-s.  Is  ashamed  to  say,  "We  have 
a  legitimate  and  respected  industry 
which  is  being  driven  out  by  foreign 
competition  and  we  have  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  look  after  our  own.  Charity 
begins  at  home." 

How  long  did  it  take  the  Common 
Market  in  Europe  to  decide  to  do  what 
It  did  to  us  in  respect  to  chickens? 
They  took  the  chicken  market  away 
from  us,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of 
their  pledged  word  given  to  our  country. 
The  proposal  would  not  be  in  viola- 
tion of  an  agreement. 

Mexico  made  an  agreement  with  us  in 
relation  to  oil  on  a  most-favored-nation 
basis.    She  made  a  trade  compact  with 


us,  and  she  agreed  that  she  would  live 
up  to  certain  obligations  in  respect  to  oil. 
One  of  them  was  not  to  confiscate  or  to 
nationalize  American  investments  down 
there.  She  proceeded  to  break  her  word 
with  us  and  nationalized  our  invest- 
ments and  discriminated  agaiiist  our  im- 
ports. Notwitlistanding  that  action,  we 
made  a  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  oil  and  gave 
Mexico  the  benefit  of  it,  although  Mexico 
is  in  violation  of  her  pledged  word  in 
other  respects  on  trade  agreements. 

What  we  have  proposed  is  something 
which  any  other  nation  under  the  sun 
would  do  if  it  had  a  similar  problem. 

Representatives  of  the  industry  went 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
Commission  studied  the  problem  and 
recommended  relief.  Two  years  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  which  would  have  given  the 
people  in  the  industry  the  kind  of  relief 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended, but  it  was  in  a  form  that  was 
more  objectionable  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  the  language  we  now  propose, 
because  then  the  action  was  based  upon 
the  American  selling  price. 

The  State  Department  very  much  ob- 
jected to  that.  But  when  we  impose  a 
tariff  of  a  specific  amount  on  an  item 
in  order  to  more  nearly  equalize  the  costs 
of  manufacturing  brooms  in  the  two 
countries  than  the  present  duty,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  wrong,  even  though  it  is 
not  as  much  as  we  did  2  years  ago. 

More  people  are  involved  than  the 
manufacturers  of  brooms.     There  are 
thousands  of  blind  people  in  this  coun- 
try.   One  of  the  few  things  that  blind 
people  can  do  to  make  a  few  dollars  is  to 
make     brooms.      Blind    people    make 
brooms  and  make  a  few  dollars  out  of 
the  work.    Do  Senators  wish  to  let  them 
make  a  few  dollars  or  do  they  wish  to 
put  those  blind  people  out  of  business? 
One  of  the  few  things  that  a  prisoner 
can  be  taught  to  do  so  that  he  can  learn 
an  occupation  and  find  work  on  the  out- 
side is  to  put  brooms  together,  sitting  in 
a  prison  cell.    Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
prisoner  who  desires  parole.    He  must 
say  that  he  can  make  a  living,  and  he 
must  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  return  to  theft  or  committing  some 
kind  of  robbery  in  order  to  make  a  liv- 
ing when  he  gets  out  of  the  penitentiary. 
He  is  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  brooms.    That  is  one  skill  that  a 
person   can  learn  while   he  is   still   a 
prisoner  in  a  prison  cell.    He  is  urging 
us  to  let  the  broom  Industry  stay  in  busi- 
ness because  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  manufacture  brooms  in 
prison  and  wants  to  follow  that  work 
when  he  gets  out. 

We  can  put  all  those  people  out  of 
business  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  We  can  turn 
down  oiu-  blind  people.  We  can  say  that 
Mexico  is  more  important,  even  though 
it  has  broken  its  word,  and  we  can  give 
it  every  advantage.  We  are  afraid  to 
give  our  people  the  same  protection  that 
Mexico  gives  herr..  We  can  do  that.  We 
can  turn  our  backs  on  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. We  can  turn  our  backs  on  our 
blind  people.  We  can  turn  ovu*  backs  on 
the  prisoners  who  are  trying  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves,  and  we  can  say.  "Mexico 
must  come  first.    It  can  do  anything  it 


wishes.  It  can  break  its  word,  but  we 
would  not  think  of  breaking  ours."  If 
Senators  wish  to  take  that  view,  they 
are  entitled  to  do  so. 

Fui-thermore,  I  point  out  that  the 
Mexicans  are  not  the  only  people  in  the 
broom  business.  Communist  countries 
are  in  the  business.  Hungary  is  In  the 
broom  business;  Poland  is  in  the  broom 
business.  While  we  would  be  attempting 
to  protect  Mexico,  we  would  be  looking 
after  those  communistic  covmtries.  Why 
are  Senators  turning  their  l>acks  on  their 
own? 

The  amendment  has  been  considered 
by  the  Senate  previously.  It  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  before.  It  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  kind  of  consideration 
that  American  people  who  elect  us  are 
entitled  to  receive.  They  are  entitled 
to  some  kind  of  representation. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  be  a  statesman 
on  the  question.  So  far  as  I  know,  every 
broom  manufacturer  in  Louisiana  has 
been  driven  out  of  business.  I  am  speak- 
ing only  about  the  other  industries  that 
might  follow.  We  have  a  chart  which 
indicates  that  there  might  be  two  left  In 
Louisiana,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  any  left,  for  I  have  not  heard  from 
any  In  my  State.  They  have  all  been 
run  out. 

There  are  a  few  broom  Industries  left 
in  Illinois.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  a  good  case.  The  Tariff  Commission 
has  a  good  case.  The  Senate  has  a  good 
case.  I  would  say  that  If  we  cannot  pro- 
vide this  little  protection  to  345  small 
businesses  in  America,  if  we  cannot  pro- 
vide for  this  minimal  amount  of  help,  to 
give  the  people  in  that  Industry  a  tariff 
so  as  to  more  nearly  equalize  the  cost 
between  American-made  and  Mexican- 
made  brooms— If  we  carmot  give  them 
that  kind  of  protection  when  Mexico  has 
had  more  than  a  $4  tariff  on  our  brooms, 
and  their  cost  is  half  of  ours— why  are 
we  so  ashamed  to  vote  some  kind  of  pro- 
tection for  our  own  industry? 

We  can  go  to  conference,  if  this  is 
voted  and  see  If  the  House  will  not  agree, 
after  the  conferees  consider  It,  to  some 
reasonable  sort  of  protection. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  one 
occasion  or  another  I  have  bled  as  I 
have  heard  the  great  concepts  of  na- 
tional Interest  expoimded  on  this  fl<>or. 
It  is  always  done  so  eloquently  that  I 
fairly  weep  and  my  heart  murmurs  in  a 
deep  concordance  of  sympathy.  Then  I 
see  a  little  fellow  in  the  water,  and  he 
is  foundering.  He  Is  about  to  go  down. 
He  has  been  operating  a  little  broom  shop 
In  a  plneboard  factory,  and  he  shouts 

"Help!" 

We  are  asked  to  stand  there  and  say, 
"Save  yourself.  Think  of  the  national 
interest.  Think  of  all  the  great  rela- 
tionships we  have  across  the  world. 
Hold  your  peace.  Do  you  not  know  that 
this  Is  m  the  national  Interest?  Do  you 
not  know  that  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  a  town  In  Mexico?  Do  you  not 
know  that  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
for  an  importer  in  California?  Yes,  I 
know  you  have  $50,000  In  capital  Invest- 
ment. You  have  25  people  employed  to 
your  plant.    You  are  Just  reaching  out 
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to  touch  liottoDL  Tou  are  afraid  you 
are  goins  o  sink  in  a  minute.  But  you 
ought  to  r  unember.  as  you  go  down  for 
the  third  ime.  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest." 

Mr.  Preildent,  do  Senators  think  that 
is  overdoing?  Some  450  small  broom 
plants  ha^B  gone  out  of  business  since 
1953. 

Like  m:  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  shall  bleed  for  them  a  little. 
and  I  shal  forget  all  the  great,  over- 
riding com  epts.  There  is  a  broom  plant 
in  Virginia  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
where  Sevmth  Day  Adventist  students 
manage  to  get  enough  together  to  go  to 
school  Tiere  are  2,000  such  students 
working  in  broom  plants  throughout  the 
country.  ":  hey  make  enough  to  get  a  col- 
lege educa  ion. 

My  frier  d  from  Louisiana  has  pointed 
out  the  nu]  iber  of  blind  people  who  work 
in  broom  'actories.  That  is  one  thing 
they  can  <  o.  They  can,  by  feel,  run  a 
stitching  n  lachlne  and  form  the  brooms. 
Somethhig  was  said  about  synthetic  ma- 
terial. I  )oint  out  that  these  brooms 
are  all  male  from  broom  com. 

It  Is  rati  er  Interesting  that  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  Appa- 
lachla  bill.  One  billion  dollars  was  in- 
volved. I  fah-ly  feU  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Ch  unber  when  I  heard  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RANih  iLPH]  roimd  out  that  amount. 
I  thought,  "Is  there  that  much  money 
in  the  wor  d?"  There  must  be,  because 
we  are  going  to  spend  $850  million  for 
highways  n  Appalachia  and  $150  mil- 
lion for  se^  age  disposal  plants,  hospitals, 
schools,  aid  nurseries.  I  wondered 
somewhat  where  we  are  going  to  find  a 
market  for  the  coal,  for  the  durable  jobs, 
after  the  1  ighways  are  built.  It  is  per- 
fectly goo<  to  have  a  fine  highway,  so 
that  a  10-  on  truck  can  operate  over  it. 
but  the  qu  ;stion  is.  Is  there  a  buyer  for 
the  coal? 

I  was  alout  to  say  that  there  are  30 
broom  conpanies  In  Appiilachia.  That 
word  has  i  wonderful  sound.  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  islng  it  a  good  deal  in  many 
sections  o '  the  country.  Perhaps  I 
shall  give  it  a  "Latin  twist"  and  say 
"Ahppalahchla." 

Why  die  we  pass  the  Appalachia  bill? 
To  make  obs.  so  it  was  said.  This  I 
have  to  se ;.  But  while  we  are  making 
Jobs  with  >1  billion  for  Appalachia,  we 
may  be  pitting  30  plants  out  of  the 
broom  bus  aess  in  Appalachia — and  they 
will  not  U  e  it. 

I  remem  )er  one  time  when  I  went  to 
Wyoming  \o  campaign  against  our  old 
friend  Joe  O'Mahoney.  When  I  got  to 
the  airport  I  called  him  up.  I  said,  "Joe, 
I  am  in  to  wn."  He  said,  "Yes,  Everett. 
I  read  th(  papers.  I  knew  you  were 
coming."  [  said,  "I  am  going  to  talk  at 
the  rodeo.'  He  said,  "I  wish  you  well  on 
any  missio  a  you  have  in  life  except  the 
one  that  b  ings  you  here."  I  said.  "Joe, 
you  know  :  had  an  awful  time  finding  a 
text  for  th  s  speech,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  left  Oma  la  that,  with  my  disagreeably 
evil  mind  I  suddenly  remembered  the 
first  line  cf  an  article  Senator  O'Mah- 
oney wrote   tor   the   Reader's  Digest. 


That  line  was,  'They  are  remaking  Amer- 
ica, and  you  won't  like  It.'  " 

Perhaps  it  Is  all  right,  but  I  wonder 
if  it  Is  all  right  to  find  some  jobs  for  car- 
pet workers  and  let  the  broom  workers 
go  down  the  drain.  There  they  are.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  have  been  put 
out  of  business,  but  they  are  told.  "Hush 
your  mouth.  It  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. So  go  down  for  the  third  time.  Let 
us  have  it  over  with.  We  cannot  be  con- 
cerned about  you." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
about  them.  Congress  has  provided  a 
small  business  investment  organization 
through  which  small  business  loans  can 
be  obtained.  We  want  to  help  small 
business  enterprise.  Then  we  come 
along  and,  by  this  strange  device,  under- 
take to  put  them  out  of  business  because 
they  cannot  make  the  grade. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  several 
lines  of  business.  It  is  not  always  the 
quantity  that  comes  into  this  country 
that  counts.  There  can  be  a  small 
amount  of  merchandise  from  abroad,  but 
if  it  is  put  in  the  finest  department  store 
window,  with  signs  around  it  saying  it  is 
from  Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia  or  Mex- 
ico, or  some  other  place,  it  has  a  great 
lure,  and  the  price  is  always  lower.  The 
price  of  the  domestic  merchandise  must 
be  reduced  in  price  to  compete.  It  may 
be  only  1  percent  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  that  town,  but  that  is  the  effect 
of  it.    I  have  seen  it  and  experienced  it. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are 
trying  to  equalize  a  little.  It  has  been 
said  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
proposal.  Let  me  show  my  colleagues 
the  tome  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
entitled  "Report  to  the  President  on  the 
Differences  hi  the  Cost  of  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Brooms  Made  of  Broom  Corn 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Principal 
Competing  Countries." 

Mr.  President,  what  do  Senators  think 
the  difference  is?  The  Mexican  brooms, 
for  which  there  has  been  lamentation 
this  afternoon,  are  delivered  In  this  coun- 
try for  $5.73  a  dozen.  What  does  it  cost 
to  deliver  the  equivalent  American 
brooms?  Does  it  cost  $5.73?  No.  It 
costs  $11.15.  That  is  almost  twice  as 
much.  When  the  manufacturers  went 
before  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission unanimously  reported  that  the 
price  ought  to  be  equalized  and  that  the 
American  selling  cost  should  be  used  to 
do  that. 

The  President  rejected  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  after  all 
the  pages  of  testimony  that  had  been 
taken. 

It  is  said  that  no  hearing  has  been 
held.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  hearing 
before  a  Senate  committee?  A  hearing 
was  held  before  an  executive  agency.  It 
went  into  the  subject  very  thoroughly. 
How  are  we  to  equalize,  and  how  are  we 
to  carry  out  what  the  Tariff  Commission 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  give 
the  little  fellows  a  chance  to  survive? 
That  is  the  reason  why  this  provision  is 
in  the  bill.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  tariff 
revision  and  that  it  does  not  belong  here. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  tariff  revisions  in  the  bill.  There  is  a 
list  of  them  in  the  Tariff  Classification 
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Act.    The  list  is  as  long  as  your  •*.. 
Mr.  President.  *"^ 

We  had  quite  a  time  wrestling  with 
this  problem.     Very  properly  it  is  m 
titled  to  be  here.    It  involves  relief  for  • 
small  American  industry. 

They  have  no  great  superlobby.  Ther 
cannot  come  down  here  and  fairly  ov» 
whelm  committees  of  Congress  and  ex" 
ecutive  agencies.  They  have  a  fellow  out 
in  the  cornfields  of  Douglas  County  S 
Illinois.  He  is  a  coimty  chairman  on 
occasion.  But  he  also  helps  to  operate 
the  Broom  Com  Association.  He  knoira 
what  is  going  on.  He  comes  down  here 
and  says,  "Please,  sirs;  450  of  my  boys 
have  been  put  out  of  btisiness  since  1953 
Can't  you  stop  it?  Can't  you  give  us  a 
break?  Isn't  it  possible  that  you  can 
equalize  this  in  line  with  what  the 
Tariff  Conmiission  said  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  are  you  going  to 
say  to  them,  as  they  begin  to  fiounder 
and  cannot  pick  up  their  loans  at  the 
bank,  'Hush  your  mouth;  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest;  just  go  down  for  the 
third  time  and  then  we  won't  have  to 
bother  about  you.' " 

It  is  about  time  that  we  bleed  a  little 
for  some  of  our  own  little  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  has  not 
been  pointed  out  by  me  or  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  but  it  should  be  said 
that  many  farmers  in  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma  look  upon  the  broom  corn 
as  a  very  material  crop.  They  would 
lose  that  crop.  Naturally,  if  more  broom 
industries  go  out  of  business,  there  will 
be  no  purchasers  for  the  broom  com. 
Furthermore,  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
brooms,  handles  are  used.  The  people 
who  manufacture  handles  will  go  out  of 
business.  Wire  is  also  used.  That  means 
that  wire  manufacturers  will  lose  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  operation  In- 
volves packing  boxes,  and  many  other 
things. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  more  in- 
volved than  merely  broom  corn.  I  ap- 
'  peal  to  the  Senate  to  give  thought  for  a 
moment  to  a  little  industry.  This  is  not 
General  Motors.  This  is  not  Henry  Ford 
in.  This  is  not  Chrysler.  This  is  not 
International  Harvester.  This  is  a  little 
Industry,  where  youngsters  who  obtain 
an  education  and  who  are  aflaiiated  with 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  faith  can  put 
themselves  through  school.  It  is  an  in- 
dustry in  which  people  whose  sight  has 
been  destroyed  and  who  can  do  only  lim- 
ited things,  with  subtle  fingers,  can  find 
work  and  make  a  livelihood. 

When,  on  top  of  all  that,  the  Tariff 
Commission  itself  says  these  people  have 
a  case,  and  the  Conunission  makes  a 
unanimous  report.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  can  be  said  to  the  Senate,  unless 
we  want  them  to  sink.  They  will  sink 
under  competition  when  brooms  are 
brought  in  from  abroad  and  delivered  at 
one-half  the  price  that  it  costs  to  deliver 
domestic  brooms. 

That  is  all  we  ask.  I  cannot  be  be- 
guiled by  the  distinguished  arguments  of 


friend  from  New  York  and  my  be- 
»yyf"H  affable  friend  from  California. 
^The  bleeds  for  that  little  town  in 
15?*  so  do  I.  Some  day.  if  I  have 
>*SSt  deal  of  time,  I  shall  go  down 
•kST  I  shall  take  the  Senator  along. 
Sfus  hope  it  wUl  not  be  too  hot  a  day, 

-Twill  not  have  to  wear  coats  and 
*  we  shall  walk  in  on  Mr.  Lopez 
Steos  and  tell  him  the  whole  story. 

we  will  tell  him,  "Your  country  bleeds 
fnr  vou  because  you  have  a  tariff  much 
Shtf  than  ours.  Do  you  think  we  did 
si  wrong  when  we  bled  a  little  for 
^r  little  guys  who  are  just  like  you,  ex- 
Sot  that  they  do  not  speak  Spanish?" 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  story.  I 
Jnc'the  amendment  will  be  rejected.  I 
S!?e  nothing  more  to  add.  If  I  d0 1  shall 
S  of  the  450  Uttle  proprietors  who 
iJe  swimming  around  in  the  deep  sea. 
rpjdv  to  go  down.  I  am  afraid  I  shaU 
J^ken  I  am  afraid  that  all  these. 
JiUigs  i  have  heard  will  suddenly  salve 
rav  conscience  and  my  consciousness, 
Jnd  I  shall  say,  "It  is  in  the  national 
interest." 

Mr  President,  this  is  for  the  interest 
of  tlie  people.  Including  blind  people. 
May  it  never  be  said  that  the  Senate  is 
insensible  to  their  problem,  because  of 
some  broad  concept  with  which  we  might 
be  at  variance. 

Therefore,  may  the  amendment  of  my 
Mend  from  California  be  rejected  by  a 
resounding  vote.  I  would  not  like  W)  ask 
tor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Let  us  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  not  ask  for 
them.  If  we  can  have  enough  lusty 
voices  to  boom  out  a  resounding  "No," 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  "Leader,  you  are 
great."  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  leader  with  respect  to  my  de- 
sire to  take  care  of  my  fellow  Americans. 
"Leader,  you  are  wiser  than  I  am." 

Mr.  DmKSEN.    The  Senator  fiatters 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  not  even  the 
equivalent  of  20  or  10  percent  of  the 
able  legislator  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is.  "Leader,  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts,  but  I  want  to  give  you 
these  facts,  too."  The  facts  are  that 
in  1954  the  American  industry  sold  $25 
million  worth  of  brooms  made  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year,  $33  million 
worth  of  brooms  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  were  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  can  talk  about  the  damage  that 
is  being  caused,  when  less  than  2  percent 
out  of  100  percent  of  the  brooms  are  com- 
ing into  the  country. 

Do  we  want  to  build  a  wall  around  the 
United  States  and  say,  "Get  out  of  here. 
We  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  you"?  Of  course  not.  I  say  most 
sincerely  that  if  the  American  industry 
were  damaged,  it  would  be  our  joint  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  about  it. 
But  I  ask  my  beloved  leader  and  senior 
colleague:  In  this  instance,  who  in  the 
Senate  can  say,  when  the  United  States 
has  98  percent  of  the  market,  that  the 
American  industry  will  be  damaged  by  2 
percent? 


I  add  one  more  fact  that  is  important 
to  me.  Last  year  $830  mUlion  worth  of 
American  goods  were  sold  to  Mexico. 
Mexico  sold  $595  milUon  worth  of  her 
goods  to  the  United  States.  So  we  have 
a  balance  of  trade  with  Mexico  of  almost 
$250  million.  Now  it  Is  proposed  to 
spank  Mexico  and  say  that  the  $400,000 
worth  of  brooms  that  Mexico  is  selUng 
In  this  country  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
United  States;  that  we  are  not  going  to 
let  Mexico  send  brooms  Into  this  coim- 

try.  , 

I  have  a  recommendation  to  make, 
because  I  know  when  the  giants  in  this 
Chamber  are  on  the  march.    I  should 
like  to  propose  an  alternative  amend- 
ment as  an  appeal  to  Senators,  especially 
to  the  leader  of  my  party  and  to  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   I    should    like    to    modify    my 
amendment.    I  should  like  to  offer  to 
the  Senate  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  the  present  duties  or  levies 
shall  continue  on  the  amount  of  brooms 
which  came  into  this  country  In  1963; 
but  that  if  anyone  abroad  wanted  to  send 
in   another   broom,   the   new   schedule, 
which  has  been  written  into  the  big  bill 
before  us,  shall  be  applied. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  second  section  to 
the  modified  amendment,  and  give  the 
President  discretion  to  allocate  the  quan- 
tity of  brooms,  but  never  above  the 
amount  Imported  In  1963,  which  I  shall 
spell  out. 

Finally,  the  modified  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  revised  schedule 
would  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1965.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  myself,  I 
should  like  to  offer  that  as  a  good-faith 
attempt  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  my 
Republican  leader  knows  I  am  trying  to 
make  a  good-faith  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  believe  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  340,000  dozen  brooms 
to  be  imported  duty  free. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Not  duty  free. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    At  the  present  duty — 
340,000  dozen  brooms. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct;  140,- 
000  dozen  whiskbrooms  and  210,000 
dozen  brooms  above  that  size. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Our  best  information 
is  that  in  1963,  the  last  year  for  which 
we    have    information,    310,340    dozen 
brooms  came  Into  the  country.    If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment   I  suggest  that  he  use  the  1963 
figure,  which  is  a  total  of  310,340  dozen. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  was  giving  figures 
representing  the  importation  in  1963,  but 
I  would  not  quibble  on  a  question  of 
arithmetic.    U  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  our 
proposal,  the  precise  figures  could  be 
supplied  to  coincide  with  the  facts. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    I  am  afraid  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  CaUfornia  offers 
me  a  horse-and-rabblt  deal.    By  that  I 
refer  to  the  barbecue  man  who  was  called 
upon  by  the  health  commissioner  to  ex- 
plain how  he  made  rabbit  sandwiches. 
He  said,  "50-50,  one  horse  to  one  rabbit. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  kind  of 
deal  I  would  like  to  see;  but  I  will  make 
the  Senator  a  counterdeal.    Before  I  do 
so.  I  shall  have  to  straighten  him  out  as 
to  his  figures. 


In  1952,  7,300  dozen  brooms  were  im- 
ported from  Mexico.  In  1953,  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  14,000  dozen  brooms. 
That  was  11  years  ago.  In  1963,  the  im- 
portation had  risen  to  140,000  dozen. 
The  Senator  says  we  cannot  build  a  wall 
around  those  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  not  the  American 
share  of  the  market  98  percent  today? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  do  not  waHt  to 
build  a  wall  arovmd  those  people.  I  am 
reaching  down  by  the  hand  to  get  them 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  they  wUl  not 
founder.  I  have  to  have  something  to 
offer  them,  so  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what 
I  will  do.  Suppose  we  take  an  average 
of  the  importations  of  1958,  1959.  1960, 
1961,  and  1963,  omitting  1962.  because 
the  importations  for  1962  jumped  away 
up.  But  if  we  wiU  take  the  average,  that 
will  be  277,000  dozen  on  which  the  pres- 
ent tariff  will  apply.  On  everything 
above  that,  the  new  duty,  suggested  in 
the  pending  bill,  would  apply. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiiator  from  Illinois  yield,  so  that  the 
absence  of  a  quonim  may  be  suggested 
and  I  might  conmiune  with  him  a  mo- 
ment? ^  ^  .,,  ..  ^ 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorvun,  so  that  I  may  make 
a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Does  the  Senator  pro- 
pose to  dlscixss  brooms? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Does    the    Senator 
know  something  about  brooms? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  think  I  know  enough 
about  them,  although  perhaps  not  too 

much. 

Mr    DIRKSEN.    So  long  as  we  are 
sweeping  up  the  place,  we  might  as  weU 

talk  about  brooms.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  from  nUnois  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvsoiia? 
Mr  DIRKSEN.    Certainly. 
Mr   CLARK.    I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tors in  charge  of  the  blU,  who  I  take  It  to 
be  my  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
and  the  learned  minority  leader   [Mr. 
DIRKSEN],  will  accept  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  KuchelI. 
It  so  happens  that  In  the  Common-, 
wealth  of  Permsylvania  brooms  are  both 
made  by  local  manufacturers  and  Ina- 
ported  from  Mexico  and  elsewhere  In 
substantial  amounts.    This  means  that 
so  far  as  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  U^. 
Senator  to  make  up  his  mind  where  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  businessmen  of  his  State  lie. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  compromise 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a 
happy  one.  It  would  place  a  ceiling  on 
the  importation  of  brooms  from  abroad, 
except  under  a  penalty  of  paying  a  sub- 
stantially higher  tariff.  Thus,  to  that 
extent,  supporting  the  position  of  the 
domestic  broom  manufacturers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  permit  the  importa- 
tions to  continue  at  the  rate  that  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  several  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  im- 
ported brooms,  which  would  be  subject 
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to  the  in<  reased  tariff  if  the  committee 
proposal  were  adopted,  constitute  no 
more  thai  5  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  brooms  sold  in  the  country. 

(At  thlf  point  Mr.  Hart  took  the  chair 
as  Presidl  ig  Officer.) 

Mr.  CL^RK.  Mr.  President,  as  some 
Senators :  lo  doubt  know,  these  are  cheap 
brooms,  iiany  of  them  selling  for  less 
than  a  do  lar.  I  believe  that  if  we  were 
to  place  a  celling  on  the  importation  of 
brocHOs  e<  ual  to  the  amoimt  of  imports 
in  the  last  year,  and  permit  them  to  come 
In  under  t  le  present  tariff,  and  then  im- 
pose the  a  dditlonal  tariff  on  all  importa- 
tions ovei  and  above  the  so-established 
quota,  we  would  arrive  at  a  compromise 
which  she  uld  be  satisfactory  both  to  the 
domestic  i  producers  and  to  the  importers. 
Theref  0  re,  I  hope  that  the  compromise 
suggestior  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  ch  irge  of  the  bill. 

If.  however,  the  Senator  is  insistent 
that  the  ariff  go  across  the  board,  as 
presently  }r(^x>sed,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  propof  ol  and  in  favor  of  any  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered  to  strike  it. 
In  my  opi]  don,  what  we  are  beginning  to 
do  in  the  bill — which  I  very  much  de- 
plore— is  »  get  back  to  the  old.  dis- 
credited d  lys  of  Smoot-Hawley.  and  all 
the  other  tariffs  which  went  before  it 
when  Corgress,  by  the  theory  of  log- 
rolling deils  between  the  economic  In- 
terests in  the  various  States,  undertook 
to  fix  tarif  rates. 

I  bellevs  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  J  provisions,  initiated  under 
Cordell  Hi  ill.  moved  us  away  from  that 
rather  dis  ireditable  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Co  igress.  I  should  dislike  to  see 
Congress  i  etumlng  to  that,  through  the 
mechanlsn ,  called  a  technical  adjustment 
of  the  tarff  schedule.  The  bill  is  en- 
titled "An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States."  ]  believe,  in  fact,  that  this  Is, 
rather,  a  ji  mior  tariff  bill. 

I  see  th  it  I  have  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoKGl.  I  urge  upon  him.  once  more. 
acceptance  of  the  compromise  presented 
by  the  tw(  Republican  Senators  across 
the  aisle.  [  should  like  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  know  that  a  compromise 
also  has  D<  mocratic  support.  It  will  also 
have  some  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwi  >alth  of  Pennsylvania,  so  far 
as  the  manufacturing  and  importation 
of  brooms  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LOIG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PIESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fn  m  Illinois  [Mr.  Dihksen],  has 
the  floor. 

Bir.  DIR  CSEN.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
anything  o  be  swept  under  the  rug 
here? 

Mr.  IXytQ  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sag  rest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The    PBESIDINO    OFFICER.  -^  The 
derk  will  c  ill  the  roll. 

The  Chi«  f  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
ron. 

Mr.  KUdHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cal  be  rescinded. 

The  PR  SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectli  01.  It  is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  KUC  HEL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  des  c,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 


guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DniKSEN],  and  me,  a  proposal  in 
lieu  of  the  amendment  now  pending. 

I  ask  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


September  29 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  prlntnH 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  strike  out  lines  4  through  it 
and  Insert  the  following:  ^    '*• 

"Sec.  63.  Brooms. 

"(a)  In  General.— Schedule  7,  parts  rah. 
part  A  is  amended  by  striking  out  iteiM 
750.30  and  75031  and  inserting  In  Ueu  th^ 
of  the  following : 
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Brooms   and    brushes   consisting   of   vegetable   materials 

bound  together  but  not  moun  ted  or  set  In  a  block  or  head. 

with  or  without  handles: 

Brooms  wholly  or  in  part  of  broom  com: 

1 

Whisk  broom!^: 

1 

Valued  not  over  32#  each: 

750.26 

In  any  calendar  year  prior  to  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption of  112,000  dozen  whiskbrooma 

1 

rlassiflable  under  items  760.28  to  760.28 

26%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

750.27 
750.28 

Other 

8«eacb. 
25%  ad  val. 

8<each. 
25%  ad  val 

Valued  over  32*  each.   

Other  brooms: 

/  1/    ••**      V  Mkk 

Valued  not  over  9W  each: 

750  29 

In  any  calendar  year  prior  to  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption of  168,000  dozen  brooms  classi- 

1 

fiable  under  Items  750.29  to  760.31... 

25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

750.30 
750.31 

Other 

24«  each. 
26%  ad  val. 

2it  each. 

Valued  over  96*  each 

25%  ad  vaL 

750.32 

Other 

25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

750.33 

If  product  of  Cuba 

20%  ad  val.  (s) 

"(b)  Allocation. — The  headnotes  for 
schedule  7,  part  8,  subpart  A  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
headnote : 

"  '3.  The  President  may,  If  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
allocate  the  quantity  provided  for  In  Item 
750.26  and  750.29  among  supplying  countries 
on  the  basis  of  exports  during  a  previous 
representative  period." 

"(c)  Effecttve  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehoxise,  for  consumption  on 
or  after  January  1,  1965." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  the 
present  rates  snail  apply  in  the  future 
on  the  first  112,000  dozen  whiskbrooms, 
and  the  first  168.000  dozens  of  other 
brooms.  Thereafter,  it  would  provide 
that  the  rates  proposed  in  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  committee  shall  apply. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
quite  apparently  the  Senate  wa.s  not 
disposed  to  look  with  favor  on  the  orig- 
inal proposal  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  I  offered.  But 
the  action  just  taken  is  prior  to  a  con- 
ference— and  I  have  spoken  to  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  my  party — is  in- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
desires  to  operate  on  the  theory  of  a 
quota  with  respect  to  this  item,  by  rea- 
son of  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  two  things  have  been  accomplished. 

First.  The  principles  of  imports  have 
been  sustained.  The  legislative  history 
should  show  a  rounded -off  figure 
roughly  between  the  imports  for  1960 
and  1961,  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
two  tsrpes  of  products  are  at  present 
generally  approved  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, based  upon  generally  existing 
experience. 

Second.  Notwithstanding  my  strong 
feelings  on  the  question  of  trade,  I  have 
been  somewhat  moved  myself  by  the 
problem  of  the  blind  who  work  upon 
these  things,  although,  I  do  not  believe 
that  has  made  any  difference. 


The  record  should  show  that  the  do- 
mestic industry  has  increased  roughly 
by  $1.5  million  a  year  in  the  last  few 
years  in  its  own  production,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  these  tariffs  have 
been  allegedly  too  low. 

Finally,  the  Senate  has  expressed  It- 
self as  not  excluding  exports  from  a 
friendly  neighboring  country.  That,  I 
believe,  is  very  important  in  terms  of 
the  principal  workers  Involved  here. 

So  like  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  without  trying  to  go  into 
a  detailed  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— and  we  may  have  other  occasions 
to  do  so — his  statement  was  so  delicious 
and  charming  that  I  do  not  think  hardly 
anyone  would  wish  to  debate  the  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Are  we  agreed? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  stand  with  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  if  we  are 
agreed,  let  me  throw  a  rope  around  the 
flounderers  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  Interested  in  his  whiskbrooms.  I 
know  that  the  amendment  is  important 
to  the  people  who  are  employed  In  mak- 
ing whiskbrooms.  But  the  clothespin 
industry  is  equally  Important  to  the  peo- 
ple who  make  clothespins,  particularly 
the  people  In  the  States  of  Maine  and 
Vermont,  where  most  of  them  are  made. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  object 
to  having  the  same  conditions  apply  to 
the  importation  of  clothespins  that  he 
is  requesting  for  the  whiskbroom  indus- 
try and  other  broom  Industries? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  friend  from  Ver- 
mont makes  a  powerful  speech.  I  am 
moved  by  It.  I  would  want  to  treat  the 
industries  located  in  his  State  with  the 
greatest  compassion  and  sympathy.  But 
I  suggest  to  my  able  friend  that  per- 
haps we  could  do  that  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Clothespins  are  still  very 
Important. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Indeed,  they  are. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  view  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  we  still  must  have  clothes- 
pins. 


»jj.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

e^n&tor  yield? 

jj^.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator's  point  is 
-very  pregnant  one. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    So  long  as  the  crop 
.  ttiree-cornered-pants  wearers  grows, 
Jere  will  be  need  for  clothespins. 

Mr  AIKEN.  But  we  wish  the  Ameri- 
--n  producers  of  clothespins  to  main- 
^  at  least  their  present  position  in  the 
Srketing  field,  and  it  is  only  with  diffl- 
Sy  that  they  have  been  holding  that 
nositlon  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  will  be  before 
the  senate  all  day  tomorrow,  I  am  sure. 

Mr  AIKEN.  We  still  use  clothespins. 
We  are  not  like  the  fellow  who  went  into 
the  store  and  bought  some  diapers.  The 
galesgirl  said,  "That  will  be  $2  for  the 
diapers  and  10  cents  for  the  tax." 

The  fellow  repUed,  "I  don't  want  the 
tacks.'  We  use  safety  pins."  [Laugh- 
ter.]   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Possibly  tomorrow  we 
shall  consider  that  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  only  a  word  or  two.  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  in  the  committee. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  it  now.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  even  the  substitute,  although 
I  recognize  that  it  is  better  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  reported.  I  favor  the 
original  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  It  is  regrettable  that  we 
should  pick  up  a  small  item  like  this  and 
do  serious  harm  to  our  relations  with  a 
friendly  country  and  no  particular  good 
to  our  own  citizens. 

The  argiunent  about  the  blind,  I  be- 
lieve, is  wholly  Irrelevant,  because  the  to- 
tal output  of  the  blind,  I  am  informed,  is 
taken  up  by  charitable  organizations, 
which  make  special  arrangements  for  the 
brooms  made  by  the  blind  and  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Furthermore,  there  was  no  really  seri- 
ous testimony  taken  in  the  committee. 
This  Is  another  example  of  improvident 
and  Imprudent  action  in  the  last  days  of 
a  Congress.  I  regret  that  the  subject  has 
owne  up  In  this  fashion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  submit 
a  unanimous-consent  request  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  September  30, 
1964,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  during  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bin  {HH.  12253)  to  correct  certain 
BTors  In  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  eqiially 


divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  maJ<Mlty 
leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  there  any  ex- 
pectation that  there  will  be  offered  to 
the  tariff  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  attach  to  the  bill  the  medicare  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Where  did  the  Sena- 
tor get  that  information? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  might  have  more 
information  than  I  have,  but  I  had  heard 
earlier  today  that  there  might  be  some 
prospects  of  that,  but  I  have  heard  sub- 
sequently— in  fact,  only  a  few  moments 
ago — that  it  would  not  be  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  there  are  pros- 
pects of  such  amendments  being  offered, 
because  of  the  very  great  importance  of 
that  subject,  I  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  amend  the  imanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  time  that  we 
close  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  folly  to  try  to  hurry  through  important 
proposed  legislation  without  adequate 
consideration.  Many  items  of  great  im- 
portance will  come  before  this  body 
which  have  been  inadequately  considered, 
and  they  will  be  passed  upon.  I  have 
heard  the  argument  in  relation  to  the 
folly  of  attaching  the  reapportionment 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Now  we  would  attach  a  medi- 
care bill  to  a  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  speak  to  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor wishes  the  Congress  to  wind  up  its 
work.  So  does  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  adjourn  this  Congress  unless 
we  do  something  about  national  health 
Insurance.  This  Senator  did  not  vote  for 
it.  But  I  am  on  notice  that  other  Sena- 
tors will  not  let  us  vote  on  a  social  secu- 
rity bUl  to  help  the  aged,  or  public  wel- 
fare amendments  to  help  the  needy  and 
to  help  the  old  folks,  the  orphaned  chil- 
dren and  everyone  else  unless  we  obtain 
from  the  House  its  answer  on  health 
insurance.  We  might  be  confronted  with 
a  situation  in  which  we  shall  have  raised 
our  own  pay  by  $7,500  and  raised  every- 
one else's  pay  in  varying  amounts  with 
a  big  tax  cut  for  everyone  who  is  doing 
well.  We  would  have  taken  good  care  of 
ourselves  and  everyone  else  except  the 
needy. 


That  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  vote 
for  the  Congress  to  adjourn  upon. 

We  are  in  conference  on  medicare. 
The  Senate  voted  on  medicare.    There 
are  Senators  who  are  thinking  about  not 
permitting    that   conference   report  to 
come  to  a  vote  unless  the  House  tells  us 
what  it  is  wiiltng  to  do  on  that  subject. 
This  is  where  we  stand  in  conference. 
The  House  has  been  willing  to  talk  about 
an  approach  to  medicare  completely  at 
variance  with  the  Senate  amendment. 
It  will  be  esisy  enough  to  explain  to  the 
Senator  the  difference  between  what  we 
voted  arxd  what  the  House  might  con- 
sider.   I  think  I  could  explain  it  to  him 
simply    enough  if  we   could  sit   down 
and  discuss  it.     What  we  are  talking 
about    in    conference,    which    perhaps 
could    be    considered,    and   which    the 
House  Conferees  might  be  willing  to  con- 
sider, would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
if  it  went  back  to  the  House,  so  that  a 
single  House  Member  could  then  kill  the 
proposed  compromise  on  the  medicare 
problem.    The    problem    could    be    by- 
passed by  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
tariff  bill  proposing  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise which  the  House  might  be  willing 
to  consider.  We  could  then  go  to  confer- 
ence with  an  amendment  on  the  tariff 
bill,  which  would  not  then  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  in  the  event  the 
House  agreed  to  go  to  conference. 

As  one  Senator  who  did  not  vote  for 
medicare — I  fought  against  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability — if  my  vote  on  this  floor 
is  required  in  order  to  get  the  medicare 
proposition  on  this  bill,  or  anything  in 
the  field  of  national  health  insurance,  I 
do  not  expect  to  vote  for  it;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  this  Congress  is 
concerned,  I  doubt  very  much  that  those 
who  are  for  health  insurance  are  going 
to  let  us  go  home  until  we  give  them  a 
good  faith  answer  on  the  health  insur- 
ance feature. 

If  the  amendment  were  to  be  offered 
and  considered,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
few  possible  ways  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Senate  In 
this  difficult  field.  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
go  home  unless  we  work  out  something 
on  that  score. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  floor 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion is  heard  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  bases  his 
argument  on  the  fact  that  we  raised  our 
salaries  from  $22,500  to  $30,000  and 
therefore  we  cannot  deny  petitions  of 
others  for  similar  treatment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  one 
good  reason. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
increase  to  $30,000,  and  when  I  voted 
against  the  increase  to  $30,000  I  stated 
that  we  would  never  be  able  to  reject 
inordinate  demands  as  a  result  of  our 
giving  ourselves  a  33 -percent  Increase  in 
salary. 
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I  am  (»n  sound  ground  on  this  item. 
If  the  Sc  nator  from  Illinois  had  not  ob- 
jected, I  would  have  objected. 

Mr.  IX  »NG  of  Louisiana.  If  Senators 
wish  to  keep  the  Senate  from  voting 
on  an  amendment.  Senators  should  be 
prepared  to  speak  at  length  on  the  mat- 
ter. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  any 
Senator  Irishes  to  offer  an  amendment, 
he  has  a  right  to  offer  It.  and  if  he  thinks 
he  has  Ipe  votes  to  have  it  adopted,  I 
hope  he  has  a  chance  to  have  it  voted 
on. 

So  fad  as  the  salary  matter  is  con- 
cerned, I  Senators  who  voted  for  it  will 
have  coisiderable  difficulty  going  home 
and  expl  lining  to  their  people  why  they 
insisted  on  adjourning  when  the  Con- 
gress hal  taken  care  of  everybody  but 
the  nee  ly,  everybody  but  the  blind, 
everybo<3  7  but  the  aged.  This  Congress 
has  a  m  ignlficent  record  of  taking  care 
of  everyl  ody  except  those  who  need  help 
the  most. 

I  do  n<  it  believe  Congress  will  go  home 
on  that  I  Lote.  My  guess  Is  that  Members 
of  Congi  ess  who  are  advocating  health 
insuranc }— and  I  am  not  for  it — are 
going  to  keep  us  here  until  we  do  some- 
thing at  out  health  care  insurance. 

Senat(  rs  can  do  as  they  wish,  but  I  am 
deslroiis  af  achieving  the  same  result  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is.  I  wish  to  achieve 
resiilts  )  nd  go  home.  That  was  the 
object  ii  asking  unanimous  consent. 
The  Sen  iter's  objection  Is  all  right  with 
me.    W( 


can  debate  the  question  from 
now  until  kingdom  come,  so  far  as  this 
Senator 
Mr. 
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s  concerned. 
lAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    by 
trying,  h  i  an  election  year,  to  give  every- 
body  evprythlng   he  demands,   we   ex- 
lack  of  character  which  in  my 

7as  astounding.  I  refused  to  do 
it.  I  wl  1  not  listen  to  this  type  of  argu- 
ment baled  upon  the  proposition  that  we 

n  to  everybody  everything  they 
have  aslied,  though  they  may  not  have 
been  ent  tied  to  It,  and  now  we  must  pick 

>thers  who  have  been  left  out 

them  what  they  ask.  Members 
of  Congress  may  as  well  stew  and  boil 
and  roeu  t  in  the  Are  which  they  created. 


/  ADJOURNMENT 
lilATHERS.    Mr.    President.    I 


tt^the  Senate  stand  in  adjoum- 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 

35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 

until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 

30,     1964,     at     12     o'clock 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  fleptember  29,  1964: 

In  thz  Masink  Corps 
John  H.  Glenn,  Jr..  U.S.  Marine 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  colo- 


CONFIRMAnON 

nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senite,  September  29,  1964: 
Dkpabtmznt  or  Jttstice 
A.  Muecke,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
udge  for  the  district  of  Arlzooa. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  118:  24:  This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it. 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
gift  of  this  new  day,  affording  us  many 
opportunities  for  growth  in  nobility  of 
character  and  service. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  the  crowning 
glory  and  joy  of  life  is  one  that  is  char- 
acterized by  inward  goodness  and  outgo- 
ing service. 

Show  us  how  we  may  undergird  the 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Give  us  the  courage  to  drive  out  those 
vicious  influences  which  corrupt  the 
youth  of  our  cities  and  communities. 

Grant  that  we  may  encourage  all  those 
cooperative  organizations  of  State  and 
church  which  are  striving  to  unify  their 
efforts  to  build  a  social  order  which  has 
in  it  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good 
will. 

Inspire  us  to  break  through  and  break 
down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and  self- 
ishness. 

May  we  have  a  clear  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  mankind. 

Enable  us  to  awaken  within  our  own 
hearts  the  contagion  and  capacity  for  a 
joyous  and  victorious  spirit. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOtTRNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  th-  f^i 
lowing  tlUe:  *®^'*- 

H.R.  8050.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intwn 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exttT^ 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses*  profosslon^iS^ 
Istrles  operated  by  nurses'  professional  «^' 
ciatlons.  ^*' 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment^ 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  upon  the  disagreeiiiB 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.'LoNc 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMs  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlsok  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Offlcen' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  I 

S.  653.  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  baali 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commte- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  actions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  88-606,  had  appointed  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho  to  be  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  1851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  upon  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Wh^liams  of  Del- 
aware, Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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LEGISLAnON  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  IT 
FEDERAL  OFFENSE  TO  ASSAULT 
OR  ASSASSINATE  THE  PRESIDENT 
OR  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
mediately following  the  tragic  events  of 
last  November  22  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  assas- 
sination of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  Federal  crime.  A  number 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  joined  me  in  introducing  legislation 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault  or 
assassinate  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Today,  10  months  later,  we  have  made 
no  progress  toward  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. The  Warren  Commission  has  in- 
cluded in  its  recommendations  an- 
nounced yesterday  a  plea  for  passage  of 
legislation  such  as  that  for  which  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  been  pressing. 

Assaults  on  many  lesser  officials  are 
now    specifically    covered    by    Federal 


^fiitfifi     These  Include  VS.  attorneys, 
■*^      of  the  United  States,  U.S.  mar- 


S  FBI  and  Secret  Service  agents,  and 
1^' employees  of  agencies  such  as  the 
^rtment  of  Interior  and  Department 
nt  Airrlculture. 

Tt^  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  pro- 
♦Jtion  of  Federal  jurisdiction  offered  to 
fnumber  of  our  Federal  officials  has  not 
Lin  available  to  our  President  and  Vice 
SrSdent  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge 
J^Ueagues  to  support  this  legislation, 
fthink  we  ought  not  to  delay  any  longer. 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
t/viav  to  a  point  of  indignation.  On 
XSst  11.  1964. 1  introduced  H.R  12337, 
a  bill  to  extend  Secret  Service  protection 
to  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  It  appeared  at  the  time  that 
bipartisan  support  for  this  proposal  was 
so  overwhelming  that  we  could  pass  the 
bill  by  unanimous  consent.  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler].  He  indi- 
cated that  he  would  bring  the  matter  up 
himself  requesting  unanimous  consent. 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House.  I  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  There 
was  and  can  be  nothing  partisan  in  such 
a  proposal  to  give  our  leaders  minimum 
protection  during  a  time  of  great  emo- 
tional ferment. 

With  all  the  bipartisan  support  for  my 
proposal,  suddenly   a  hitch  developed. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York    [Mr. 
Celler]  abruptly  indicated  he  could  not 
bring  the  matter  up  imder  unanimous 
consent.    The  Speaker  voiced  misgivings. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  controversy  where 
controversy  was  unnecessary,  I  discussed 
the  matter   at   great  length   with   the 
leadership.    No  specific  technical  objec- 
tions to  the  language  of  the  bill  were 
raised.    There  was  some  inference  that 
anyone  desiring  Secret  Service  protection 
was  exhibiting  cowardice;  that  this  kind 
of  protection  had  never  been  extended 
before  to  candidates:  and  that  maybe 
two  or  three  Secret  Service  people  could 
be  assigned  "if  Barrt  Goldwater  and 
BttL  Miller  appeared  before  a  commit- 
tee and  requested  it." 

After  repeated  oral  requests,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964, 1  telegraphed  Mr.  Celler 
requesting  inmiediate  and  expeditious 
hearings  on  my  bill.  I  did  not  even  re- 
ceive the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  my  re- 
quest. I  have  repeated  the  request  for 
action  on  a  bipartisan  basis  on  this 
proF>osal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  release  of  the 
Warren  report  we  are  all  once  again  pro- 
foundly bestirred  by  the  memory  of  that 


awful  event  on  November  22,  1963.  The 
Warren  report  recommends  that  we  take 
action  to  improve  the  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection of  our  President.  Let  us  do  so  to 
the  maximum  extent  that  we  can,  con- 
sistent with  our  free  and  open  way  of  life. 
But  there  is  something  we  can  do  right 
now  to  minimize  the  chance  of  another 
monumental  disaster  shaking  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Nation.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Barry  Goldwater,  and  Bill 
Miller  do  not  even  have  the  inadequate 
Secret  Service  protection  criticized  by 
the  Warren  report. 

What  kind  of  a  national  and  constitu- 
tional crisis  would  occur  tomorrow  if  one 
of  these  fine  and  dedicated  Americans 
was  assassinated?  And  how  would  you 
and  I  feel  if  we  had  neglected  to  give 
them  the  minimum  protection  that  is  so 
readily  available? 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice officials.    They  take  no  policy  posi- 
tion either  for  or  against  HJR.  12337,  but 
they  have  indicated  unqualifiedly  to  me 
that  if  Congress  passes  this  bill  they  can 
Implement  it  Immediately  and  effectively. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  take  this  action  now — by  unanimous 
consent,  or  whatever  other  device  the 
leadership  chooses.    There  is  no  parti- 
sanship when  the  basic  interests  of  our 
beloved  country  are  at  stake  and  cer- 
tainly the  safety  of  our  national  leaders 
in  both  parties  is  basic  to  our  national 
interests. 


IMPORTATION     AND     SALE     OF 
PIRANHA  FISH 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  had  informed  the  House  of  the 
increasing  importation  and  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  the  South  American  pi- 
ranha fish.  This  marked  increase  posed 
a  definite  threat  to  the  residents  of  south 
Florida  where  all  authorities  agreed  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  tiny  flesh- 
eating  fish  could  establish  themselves  if 
given  the  chance. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  tins 
matter  and  have  been  informed  by  that 
Department  that  new  regulations  are  to 
be  issued  shortly  which  will  curb  the  un- 
controlled sale  of  the  piranha.  I  assure 
you  that  the  residents  of  Florida  will 
greet  this  news  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Our 
hundreds  of  miles  of  recreational  water- 
ways are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  vital  part  of  the  tourist  attrac- 
tion which  brings  thousands  of  people 
into  our  area  each  year.  It,  therefore,  is 
of  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  people  of 
Florida  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  in  the  process  of  drawing  up  new 
regulations  whirh  will  insure  that  these 
waterways  will  not  be  the  future  home  of 
the  tiny  flesh-eating  piranhas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  along  with  the  other 
residents  of  Florida  look  forward  to  the 
issuance  of  these  new  regulations  which 


will  secure  the  pennanent  safety  of  our 
recreational  waterways  from  the  piranha 
fish.  

SENATOR    GOLDWATER'S    HEALTH 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  important  presi- 
dential election  campaign  in  many  dec- 
ades.  If  we  probe  to  the  core  of  this  con- 
test, we  can  see  that  the  issues  are  clear 
and  the  alternatives  are  distinct.    And 
it  is  most  vitally  Important  that  the 
American   people   see   and   imderstand 
those  issues  and  alternatives  so  that  their 
choice,  at  the  polls  on  November  3,  will 
be  based  on  fact  rather  than  fantasy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  clear 
issues  on  this  campaign  are  being  delib- 
erately blurred.  I  submit  that  the  "big 
lie"  is  being  used  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore seen  in  American  politics.  I  submit 
that  the  hate-peddlers  and  the  fright- 
peddlers  and  the  muckrakers  are  delib- 
erately vilifying  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water.  The  truth  is  not  in  them,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they  are  without  honor. 
Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  their  des- 
perate and  depraved  attempts  to  portray 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  a  presidential  candi- 
date as  mentally  incompetent. 

As  this  campaign  started,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  think  that  Senator  Goldwa- 
ter's  health  could  possibly  be  a  campaign 
Issue.   He  enjoys  vmusually  robust  health, 
both  physically  and  mentally — and  that 
fact  has  been  apparent  all  his  active  Ufe. 
He  rides,  he  hunts,  he  hikes,  he  swims,  he 
explores.     He   is   a  pilot,   a   jet  pilot, 
checked  out  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  this 
yetir  to  fly  faster-than-sound  airplanes. 
It  requires,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  excellent  physical  coordina- 
tion, mental  judgment  and  nervous  con- 
trol to  fly  a  jet  airplane.    Senator  Gold- 
water  has  been  a  member  of  the  military 
or  its  reserves  for  nearly  25  years  and 
has   pEissed   every   examination   during 
that  time. 

Let  me  be  specific  about  one  big  lie 
being  aimed  at  this  honorable,  honest 
and  healthy  man. 

This  Ue  is  receiving  circulation  in  the 
form  of  a  full-page  ad  placed  in  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Journal  American  and  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun.  I  am  told.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  papers  charge  about 
$4,000  and  $5,000  for  a  full-page  ad.  I 
personally  know  of  5  ads  that  have  been 
placed,  costing  about  $25,000  total.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  where  the 
money  came  from. 

The  ads  were  placed  by  one  Ralph 
Ginzberg,  publisher  cf  a  magazine  which 
is  curiously  ntimed  Fact.  The  ads  ques- 
tion Senator  Goldwater's  mental  stabil- 
ity and  promote  an  article,  soon  to  be 
published  in  Mr.  Ginzberg's  magazine, 
about  the  Senator's  supposed  state  of 
mental  health.    The  ad  is  vicious  and  it 
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you  that  we  share  your  sense 
4nd  Indignation  that  Pact  maga- 
to  publish  what  purports  to 
of  psychiatric  opinion  regard- 
fitness  of  Mr.   GoLD- 
Presldent  of  the  United  States. 
the    ofllcers    of     our    district 
the  mischief  afoot  and  asked 
members  not  to  write  to  Fact 
there  was  not  time  to  reach 
membera    Individually    and,    of 
of  them  sent  some  form  of  a 
It  is  our  estimate,  judging  from 
ve  have  on  file  from  our  mem- 
BO  many  of  these  responses 
expressions  of  Indignation 
sent  the  questionnaire, 
assure  you  that  we  will  proceed 
to  disavow  the  validity  of  any 
pajychlatrlc  opinion  of  Mr.   Oold- 
relijtlve  psychological  fitness  to  be 
the  magazine  may  publish. 
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Walter  E.  Barton,  medical  dl- 
Am^rican  Psychiatric  Association. 
American   Association   of 
and  Surgeons: 

ect  to  the  Inane  method  of  at- 

Judge  the  psychological  fitness 

Individual  through  long-range  dlag- 

deplore  the  slanted  presenta- 

^coiirages  only  one  kind  of  vote, 

apparently.  Is  for  the  purpose  of 

destroying  the  character  of  an 

citizen. 


tie 


These  a*e  excerpts  from  the  AAPS 
News  Letter  of  September  1964,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Pj  rker,  president. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  the  real  and  Indis- 
putable fac :  is  that  Fact  magazine  is  the 
most  misni  med  publication  in  America. 
And  its  pub  Isher.  Ralph  Ginzberg,  is  now 
appealing  s  Jail  sentence  and  heavy  fine 
for  sendiig  pornographic  material 
through  th(  mails. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Ginzberg  is 
going  to  rep  ort  the  results  of  his  so-called 
poll  this  W  Klnesday,  September  30,  in  a 
;he  University  of  Southern 
No  doubt  he  will  claim  his 


speech  at 
California, 
poll  is  scleiltiflc  and  impartial.    But  will 


the  American  Medical  Asso- 
American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
the  Association  of  American 


Physicians 
repudiated 
Speaker,  I 


and  Surgeons  have  already 
his  poU?  I  doubt  it,  Mr. 
doubt  it. 


And  I  bel  eve  the  American  people  will 


Join  these 


distinguished   organizations 


in  repudiating  Mr.  Ginzberg 's  vile  effort 
to  assassinate  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

It  behooves  all  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
expose  this  evil  effort  and  to  present  the 
facts  openly,  and  to  help  give  the  elec- 
torate a  true  picture  of  the  Issues  and 
the  candidates. 

The  American  people  have  an  impor- 
tant choice  to  make  November  3.  Let 
them  make  that  choice  on  the  basis  of 
truth,  not  in  a  poisonous  climate  of  fear 
engendered  by  Action  and  fantasy. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  farmers  in  California,  as  well  as 
other  employing  States,  are  still  await- 
ing an  answer  to  the  supplemental  labor 
problem  which  they  will  face  next 
January  1. 

We  have  heard  many  comments  in  re- 
cent days  acknowledging  that  a  labor 
shortage  does  exist.  But,  we  have  not 
heard  many  solutions  proposed. 

Recently,  I  received  copies  of  corre- 
spondence from  Mr.  Jesse  Frye,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Ventura  County 
Farm  Labor  Association.  Mr.  Frye  had 
written  to  each  of  the  State  departments 
of  employment  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity of  recniiting  able,  qualified,  domestic 
farmworkers  in  the  various  States.  The 
replies  point  up  emphatically  the  short- 
age of  such  workers  almost  everywhere. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  essential 
that  a  program  for  supplemental  labor 
be  devised  and  made  known  immediately. 
Statements  by  public  officials  that  crops 
will  not  perish  in  the  fields  for  lack  of 
labor  are  not  enough.  Farmers  need  to 
know  now  \vhat  they  can  expect. 

Every  Californlan  is  affected  in  some 
way  by  the  condition  of  California  agri- 
culture. The  absence  of  an  adequate  and 
qualified  supplemental  labor  force  would 
mean  disaster  for  many  California  farm- 
ers.   The  entire  State  would  suffer. 

This  problem  is  not  going  to  vanish. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  becoming  more 
aggravated  daily.  This  administration 
owes  it  to  farmers  to  develop  and  an- 
nounce at  once  a  program  for  supple- 
mental labor  that  will  enable  them  to 
meet  their  needs  under  fair  and  reason- 
able conditions. 

The  methods  for  accomplishing  this 
exist.  It  is  time  that  they  were  used 
and  farmers  relieved  of  the  uncertainty 
which  they  now  face. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
circumstances  entirely  beyond  my  con- 


trol I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor  on 
Tuesday,  April  14,  1964,  when  the  vS 
was  taken  on  H.R.  10809,  and  on  Tiwi- 
day,  September  1,  1964,  when  the  votii 
was  taken  on  S.  2701. 

Had  I  been  present  on  these  days  l 
would  have  voted  yea  on  both  bills.    ' 


THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS  SAVED 
BUT  NOT  UNTIL  FIVE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  WAS  WASTED— pRC-47 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  and  again  in  the  past,  I  have  proven 
where  the  military  can  save  money  by 
allowing  competitive  bidding  for  elec- 
tronics equipment  after  the  equipment  is 
properly  developed.  Here  is  another  case 
which  proves: 

First.  When  the  Marine  Corps  wasted 
over  $5  million  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
in  buying  the  AN/PRC-47  walkie-talkie 
radio. 

Second.  It  also  paid  $250,000  for  devel- 
opment of  the  radio,  then  allowed  one 
producer  to,  for  all  intents  Euid  purposes, 
keep  the  results  of  the  Government- 
sponsored  development. 

Third.  When  competitive  bidding  was 
forced  upon  it,  the  price  for  the  radio 
dropped  to  less  than  half  the  sole-source 
price. 

Fourth.  Under  competitive  conditioDB, 
the  former  sole-source  producer  trimmed 
its  price  by  43  percent;  and 

Fifth.  The  Marines  showed  favoritism 
for  a  preferred  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  think  this  ob- 
ject lesson  would  be  enough  to  start  a 
flood  of  competitive  purchasing.  This  is 
just  another  example  of  what  I  have 
been  bringing  to  the  floor  now  for  years. 
Each  one  helps  change  the  direction  of 
the  procurement  current  from  sole 
source  to  competitive  bidding. 

The  mainstream  of  this  current,  how- 
ever. Is  still  much — far  too  much — in  fa- 
vor of  sole-source  buying.  I  say  this  In 
the  knowledge  that  my  study  has  suc- 
ceeded in  prodding  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  Ids  procurement  officers 
into  exceeding  their  competitive  procure- 
ment schedules  by  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AN/PRC-47  radio  was 
developed  under  a  Goverrunent  contract. 
Under  terms  of  the  contract  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  pay  $250,000  for  five  of  the 
radios.  In  return  the  Government  got 
five  radios  and  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

This,  you  would  think,  would  allow 
competitive  bidding.  It  could — and  it 
should.   But,  it  did  not. 

The  Marine  Corps  entered  into  a  con- 
tract— NOm-72362 — in  December  1961 
for  over  $8  milUon  worth  of  these  radios 
at  average  unit  price  of  $4,523.77  each. 
This  was  a  sole-source  contract.  Only 
one  company  was  allowed  to  bid — the 
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^jpany  paid  by  the  Government  to  de- 
-loD  the  equipment. 

fitudying  another  radio  in  1962, 1  came 
.^  the  PRC-47  case  and  started  ask- 
IjTouestions  about  it,  to  buttress  my  file 
Sout  the  other  radio.  Imagine  my  sur- 
IrSfi  when,  in  October  1963.  I  received 
•  call  from  a  civil  servant  alerting  me 
fhat  another  big  sole-source  purchase 
^coming  up  for  the  PRC-47  radio. 

to  October  1963,  the  Marine  Corps  was 
^ed  to  fill  me  in,  to  answer  questions 
iai  supply  documentation  on  the  equip- 
mmt  All  this  work  takes  months,  Mr. 
STaker.  In  the  Interim  the  Marines 
Soved  this  second  sole -source  purchase 
Sough— for  almost  $1  milUon  worth  of 
jgdios  at  an  average  price  of  $5,734.60 

such  disregard  for  the  taxpayer  lit- 
erally makes  my  blood  boil.  I  contacted 
the  Marine  Corps,  both  formally  and 
informally,  and  strongly  urged  that  all 
future  procurements  of  this  radio  be 


competitive.  I  even  suggested  the  $1 
million  contract  be  abolished.  My  sug- 
gestion went  unheeded  at  the  time. 

Some  weeks  ago,  however,  I  was  in- 
formed that  a  competitive  procurement 
had  finally  been  forced  for  the  AN/PRC- 
47  radio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  4, 1964  the 
bids  for  this  radio  were  opened  and  here 
is  a  tabulation  of  bids  a  member  of  my 
staff  recorded  at  that  time: 

AN/PRC-47  (  ) :  Prior  development  by 
Ck)llin8  Radio  at  Marine  Corps  expense,  fol- 
lowon  production  by  Collins  $7.6  million  at 
$4,600;  also  urgent  deUvery  NOm-72986  J\me 
25,  1964.  to  CoUlnfl  Radio  for  $806,806— at 
unit  price  of  $5,734.60. 

NoTi:  Por  ease  of  comparison,  the  unit 
prices  for  12  quantity  ranges  plus  the  option 
were  multiplied,  so  that  the  following  se- 
quence gives  you  from  low  bidder  to  high 
bidder  with  total  bid,  and  average  system 
price  for  the  1,133  maximum  (Including 
optional)  \inlts: 


.  o—hit  Pnrn    Baltimore  Md..  D.  L.  Gunter,  market  manager,  terms  net --.-. 

\  ffiKo^\¥io  wit'cTtl'and  St..  Chicago.  Ill    R.  M.  Jones,  vice  Pr^»dent^V 
I  r^Fkleral  Labs,  600  Washington  Ave..  Nutley.  N.J.,  G.  Banlno,  president,  terms 


.  n^imn'virtor  Co" "  Belmonr  CaUf.,'P.H.  Friedman,  vice  president,  marketing,  net... . 
1:  CoTiSRa^oCo;,cTa^  Rapids,  Iowa,  W.  Q.  Kane,  contract  administration,  terms 


fcAvM  CoVp'Viffectronlra  blvisionV^^                                                    Ohio,  C.  A. 
Lenn,  assistant  comptroller — v  -:--x""ci:j""""AViV"n^J 

7.  Ra^Corp.  of  America,  defense  electronic  products,  Cambridge,  Ohio,  net. 


$2, 794. 21 
2,846.48 

2, 977. 99 
3, 199. 00 

3. 257.  76 

3,728.72 
4,093.12 


$3, 165, 844. 00 
3, 225, 070. 00 

3, 374, 063. 71 
3,624,617.00 

3, 691, 026. 00 

4, 224, 649. 00 
4, 637. 614. 00 


(NOTE.— Contract  NOm-72986  awarded  Col- 
lins Radio,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iov?a,  under  date 
of  May  18,  1964,  on  a  sole-source  noncompeti- 
tive basis  due  to  urgency  of  delivery  for  Army 
requirements,  covering  124  units  of  the 
AN/PRC-47  Radio  Set  per  CSY-3-FY62-3  and 
imendment  No.  1,  where  the  radio  carried 
a  unit  price  of  $5,734.60;  plus  124  blower 
199Q-1  Collins  part  No.  522-3856-00  at  a  unit 
price  of  $199.40;  plus  124  sets  of  repair  parts 
consisting  of  20  amp  fuse,  5  amp  fuse,  1  each 
of  each,  plus  2  lamps  262-0179-00  and  262- 
0556-00  (2  each  of  each)  at  $1.64  per  set  •  •  • 
where  100  units  had  to  be  delivered  before 
October  15, 1964,  with  24  units  to  be  delivered 
by  November  16,  1964  •  •  •  with  several  ex- 
ceptions In  the  specifications:  water  splash 
for  water  spray;  frequency  stability  of  equip- 
ment after  warmup  for  2  minute  shaU  be 
lufflclent  to  maintain  operating  frequencies 
over  a  period  of  60  days,  within  ±15  cps; 
3.310.2  substitute  150  for  120;  160  for  130,  and 
15  for  14,  etc.  The  development  of  this  radio 
was  In  September  1959  covered  by  NOm- 
71453  for  five  units  of  a  team  pack  single 
ildeband  radio  set  per  CST-3-FY-59-11  at  a 
unit  price  of  $50,000  each.  December  1961 : 
NOm-72362  awarded  CoUlns  for  1,375  units 


of  the  AN/PRC-47  (  )  Radio  at  a  total  lia- 
bility starting  at  $7.558,022.92— subsequently 
Increased  to  $8,047,520.46  with  xmlt  price  at 
$4,502.56,  and  others. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Bendix  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the  low  bidder — 
quoting  an  average  price  of  $2,794.21— 
less  than  half  the  sole-source  price. 

You  will  also  note  that  the  former  sole- 
source  producer — Collins  Radio  Co. — 
quoted  an  average  price  of  $3,257.75 — 43 
percent  less  than  they  quoted  for  the 
same  radio  just  a  few  months  ago  when 
they  had  no  competition. 

This  proves  that  the  Marines  literally 
squandered  over  $5  million  of  the  money 
spent  thus  far  for  this  radio.  And  it 
proves  that  forcing  the  Marines  to  go 
competitive  on  this  purchase  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  over  $3  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  speechless  when  I 
learned  that  on  one  hand  a  contract  can 
be  handed  sole  source  to  a  firm  so  capri- 
ciously and  without  regard  for  cost,  and 


the  minute  competition  comes  into  the 
window  this  same  sole-source  producer 
trims  its  price  so  dramatically. 

The  PRC-47  is  not  an  isolated  instance 
The  same  circumstances  surround  one 
after  another  of  the  cases  I  have  devel- 
oped. The  ANA'RC-75  radio  is  another 
example.  The  Navy  wasted  about  $25 
million  on  this  radio.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues is  working  on  this  case  right  now, 
so  I  will  leave  the  details  for  him  to  pre- 
sent at  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  be  perfect- 
ly fair  about  this  case,  I  requested  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  a  technical 
evaluation  of  the  different  radio  procure- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
radios  purchased  noncompetitively  were 
identical  to  the  others.  September  11, 
1964,  Mr.  Campbell  informed  me: 

Comptroller  General 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
Washington.  September  11,  1984. 
The  Honorable  Earl  Wilson, 
HotLse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Wh^son:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  August  24,  1964,  requesting  in- 
formation pertaining  to  various  procurements 
of  the  AN/PRC-47  radio,  an  evaluation  of 
Collins  Radio  Co.'s  patent  claims  with  re- 
spect to  the  AN/PRC-47  radio,  a  comparison 
of  the  technical  requirements  of  various 
specifications  Involving  the  radio,  and  a 
tabulation  of  bids  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  Marine  Corps  Invitation  for  bid 
No.  25-65. 

We  have  Initiated  a  review  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  and  evaluating  the  data  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  report  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  In  your  request.  In  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  matters  Involved,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  review  and  report  wUl  require 
approximately  90  days  to  complete. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller   General   of   the    United 
States. 

Realizing  how  busy  Mr.  Campbell  is, 
I  personally  conducted  a  technical  review 
of  the  negotiated  contracts  with  Collins 
and  the  competitive  procurement  for  the 
AN/PRC-47.  I  found  the  equipments  to 
be  basically  identical,  but  that  the  sole- 
source  producer  did  not  have  to  make  a 
preproduction  unit,  was  released  from  a 
guarantee  clause  and  had  other  conces- 
sions. This  saved  Collins  at  least  $150,- 
000  and  should  have  made  Its  manufac- 
ture much  less  expensive  than  the  com- 
petitive price.  But.  as  we  have  seen,  the 
facts  are  just  the  other  way  around. 

For  the  Record,  here  is  my  survey  of 
specifications  for  the  two  prociu^ments 
involved  here: 


Radio  set  AN  I  PRC-47  specification  comparison 


Subject 


Bpeclflcatlons.. 


Preproduction  samples. 

Type  and  function 

Type  of  construction . . . 


Paragraph 


2.1. 


3.1.- 
3.I.L. 
3.1.2.. 


Contract  NOm-72986 


Paragraph 


r^ 


Cans'ourMIL-T-1374A,  tmck,  utUity.  M-ton, 
4x4,  M38A1.  ,  ^  ^ 

Calls  out  MIL-STD-762,  equipment  spectrum 
signatures. 

Not  called  out. -- - 


Preproduction  sample  Included  in  quantity  to  be 
shipped.  (Note.— Contract  eliminates  need  tor 
preproduction.)  .    „ ,.  ,j  ^     ui-v, 

A  watertight  transit  caso  shall  be  provided  which 
Is  capable  of  enclosing  all  components  and 
accessories  except  the  rucksack  frames. 

All  of  the  basic  components  shall  be  splasnproor 
when  assembled  in  operating  condition  or  con- 
structed of  materials,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  elements,  shall  not  affect  the  operatmg  capa- 
bility of  the  equipment.  .     ,    „  k 

Convection  cooling  of  the  equipment  snail  be 
used  throughout  except  as  noted  herein. 


2.1. 


3.1.. 
3.1.1- 

3.1.2. 


IFB  No.  25-65 


Not  called  out. 
Do. 

Calls  out  "Drawing  6116-822-2433-011  and  associ- 
ated drawings,  lists,  etc." 

Preproduction  samples  not  included  In  qnantlty 
to  be  delivered. 

A  watertight  transit  case  shall  be  provided  which 
is  capable  of  enclosing  all  components  and  acces- 
sorlcs* 

All  of  the  basic  components  shall  be  splashprool 
when  assembled  in  operating  condition  or  con- 
structed of  materials,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  elements,  shall  not  adversely  affect  the 
operating  capability  of  the  equipment. 

Convection  cooling  of  the  equipment  shall  be  used 
throughout. 
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Caae  CY-37e  I 


Cases 

Serrloe  oondftknu. 


stability 

-M«kn  time  between  failnre... 
Intercbangea  >lllty --   3.3.6 


Freqaency  i 
MTBF-IM 


Interference 
Perfonnanoe 


■eqoirements. 


SenaltlTlty. 
Duty  cycle. 
FSK 


Whip  antemfi 
Antenna 


Audio  accesw  ries 


Equipment  1:  sting 


Tests. 


Test 

Tests 

Intended 


procedures 


use. 


Ouarantee. 


I 
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Radio  set  ANIPRC-47  specification  comparison — Continued 


September  29     I     ^ge^ 


Subject 


Paragraph 


Contract  NOm-72986 


3.3.1- 
3.3.3.1. 


3.3.4.3. 


3.3.18. 


Not  called  out  by  specific  type  numhor.     May  be 
subsequent  assignment  of  nomenclature. 


The  transit  case  and  cases  for  the  basic  units  shall 
be  watertight. 

Not  listed 

f ±40  cycles  -40°  to  -30°  C 

|±25  cycles  -29°  to  -f20°  C 

|±15  cycles  +21°  to  +30°  C 

(±25  cycles +31°  to +60°  C 

Not  called  out  as  such.  Par.  3.3.4.1  requires  200 
hours'  operation  without  failure. 

The  components,  modules,  sind  iiccessories  of  this 
equipment  shall  conform  to  the  interchiiiige- 
ahility  requirements  of  specification  MII,-E- 
16400.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  utilize 
standard  parts  and  components  currently  avail- 
able in  the  Marine  Corps  .supply  system. 

Does  not  contain  table  I 


IFB  No.  25-65 


The  rewiver-transmitter  case  shall  be  of  alumln„„ 
and  balsa  sandwich  construcUon  Wh-lrS? 
front  panel  cover.  CW-647/PRC-^7.  is  to^iz 

*' ' —  " — imltter  shall  be  waterproof^ 

and  transceiver  case  shaU  bt 

4.7  applies. 


3.4. 


acc<S8orie8. 


3.4.2.1.. 
3.4.3.2.. 
3.3.11.3. 


3.5.3.1.. 
3.5.4.3b. 


Specifies  minimum  warmup  period  of  20  minutes. 
(Since  this  warmup  period  wa,s  chanKtd  in  other 
sections  to  2  minutes,  this  may  be  a  typoRraphl- 
cal  error.) 

Does  not  include  this  relief 


Not  called  out. 


The  transit  case 

watertight. 
1— Temperature  shock;  par 
±40  cycles  -40°  to  -30°  C. 
±25  cycles  -30°  to  +20°  C. 
±15  cycles  +20°  to  +40°  C. 
±25  cycles  +40°  to  +60°  C. 
•230  hours  under  AOREE-3  test  procedores. 

All  components  and  parts  of  the  equipment  shuii 
he  physically,  functionally,  mechanically  imH 
electrically  Interchangeable  with  the  corrMDMH 
ing  components  and  parts  of  the  Oovernmmt 
furnished  A N/PRC-47.  "vernment- 


3.3.17 Contains  table  I,  delineating  specification  devl*. 

tions  for  interference  and  front  end  rejection 
3.4 Specifies  minimum  warmup  period  of  2  mtnatis 


3.4.2.1. 


3.4.3.2. 


Qovemment  furnished  material . 


3.5.4.2 


3.5.4.2R. 


Details  the  use  and  nonuse  of  external  blowers  in 
the  2  modes  of  frequency  shift  keyed  operation. 

Specifies  fiberglas -- 

Requires  furnishing  an  antenna  lead  wire  for  use 
when  transceiver  is  mounted  on  '4-ton  truck. 

Calls  out  headset  H-233  l'RC-47 


33.11.3.... 
3.5.3.1 


Requires  a  blower  to  be  furnished.  Tlii.s  is  listed 
in  the  contract  as  a  separate  item,  at  additional 
cost. 

Not  included 


4.2.1.1. 
4.2.1.1. 


Ooyemment'  furnished  equipment. 


6.L. 


Does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  specifications: 
however,  there  is  a  comparable  listing  in  the 
contract,  and  there  is  general  confonuanoe  to 
the  listine  in  Rid  .'^[k^c  IFB  25-fi,V  .<ome 
differences  seem  to  he  due  to  the  use  of  dilTerent 
words  to  describe  an  item;  some  are  indicative  of 
configuration  differences. 

Requires  —25°  C.  temperature  test  as  part  of 
sampling  test. 

Requires  watertightness  test  as  part  of  sampling 
test. 

Not  required 

Not  required  (understandable,  because  of  prior 

contract). 
Not  specified. 

Includes  requirement:  Provisions  are  to  be  made 

for  vehicular  mounting. 
These  2  items  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractor. 

Clause  deleted 


3.6. 
3.7. 


Includes  statement  that  the  requirement  does  not 

apply  at  certain  frequencies. 
In  FSK-Hl  power  operation  the  duty  cycle  will  be 

9  minutes  receive,  2  minutes  transmit  for  1  hour 
Does  not  mention  blowers,  merely  states  source  of 

audio  tones. 
Does  not  specify  fiberglas. 
Not  required. 

Calls  out  headset  H-223/PRC-47. 
Calls  out  headset  H-233'PRC-47  (probable  typo- 
graphical error). 
Not  required. 


-■Specifies  2  PRC-47  sets  to  be  OFE'd,  to  be  t«st«d 

liy  the  contractor. 
Detailed  listing  of  items  to  be  furnished. 


Not  required. 

Not  required.  Watertightness  test  only  required 
for  preproduction  tests. 

Primary  power  variation  test  required  during  pre- 
production  and  sampling  tests. 

Submi.ssion  and  approval  of  test  procedures  re- 
quired 1  month  prior  to  tests. 

Specifies  quantities  of  radio  sets  to  be  subjected  to 
various  tests:  Preproduction,  production,  sample. 

Not  Included. 

LS-166A.'  loudspeaker  and  J-45  telegraph  key  in 

to  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 
Guarantee  applicable. 


Mr.  Sp  !aker,  I  requested  of  the  com- 
manding ofBcer  of  the  Marine  Corps  a 
detailed  1  dU  of  materials — priced— from 
Collins  t<  gether  with  the  DI>-633  form 
supplied  »y  Collins  imder  its  sole-source 
contract,  put  he  has  indicated  an  obscure 
regulation  which  prohibits  this,  and  has 
forwardei  the  hot  potato  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  th  B  Navy,  thus: 

Dn  ABTMZMT    OF    THE    NaVT, 

Headq  tajitzss  vs.  Maktcte  Corps, 
Washngton.  D.C.,  September  17.  1964. 
Hon.  Eakl  Wilson. 
Hotise  of  .  lepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  M  I.  Wilson  :  The  Information  re- 
quested 111  the  second  paragraph  of  yotir 
letter  of  Ssptember  8,  1964,  relative  to  con- 
tract No.  "2988  with  the  CoUlns  Radio  Co., 
would  nee  issltate  the  disclosure  of  business 
confldentl;  J  Information.  Ptirstiant  to 
Armed  Sei  vices  Procurement  Regulation  1- 
1006,  this  matter  is  being  referred  to  the 
Secretary  (  f  the  Navy. 

The  fol  owing  information  Is  furnished 
with  regar  1  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Magulre :  His  rating 
Is  OS-14;   his  annual  salary  Is  $16,130,  and 


he  has  never  been  disciplined,  suspended,  or 
oflaclally  reprimanded. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  P.  Battell, 
Major     General,      U.S.     Marine     Corps, 
Quartermaster    General    of    the    Ma- 
rine Corps,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the   Marine   Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  and  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem  of  waste  in  military  pur- 
chasing, I  have  today  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiBce  to  audit  contract 
No.  72986  line  for  line,  item  for  item.  I 
want  to  know  where  the  money  went. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  firm  can  or  should 
show  a  profit  factor  of  45  percent  on  any 
single  contract  and  go  unquestioned. 

When  the  report  comes  back,  I  shall 
make  it  public. 

There  are  several  individuals  con- 
nected with  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
must  explain  their  actions.  One  is  J.  F. 
Maguire,  who  is  employed  by  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  contract  negotiator.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  pay  him  $16,300  a 


year  or  thereabouts  to  have  their  best 
interests  at  heart  when  he  obligates  their 
money — in  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Maguire  is  the  contract  negotiator 
who  has  sat  on  the  top  of  this  procure- 
ment. How  wisely  has  he  spent  the  tax- 
payers' money?  Has  he  been  worth  the 
money  we  are  paying  him?  I  hardly 
think  so,  and  that  is  as  charitable  as  I 
can  be  toward  Mr.  Maguire. 

I  am  going  to  have  more  to  say  about 
Mr.  Maguire  in  the  future.  My  study  of 
the  way  in  which  he  performs  his  job  is 
still  going  on.  I  can  say  now,  however, 
that  his  file  jacket  would  make  interest- 
ing reading  even  if  it  were  published  in 
incomplete  form  today. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  should  relieve  Mr.  Maguire  oJ 
any  sole-source  purchasing  duties,  at 
least  until  the  audit  of  the  PRC-47  con- 
tracts are  concluded.  In  that  way,  the 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  will  be  pro- 
tected. 
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THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  E. 
LANKFORD 


Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
„nanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
JJrY^ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  r..    .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Biaryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fifth 
congressional  District  of  Maryland  is 
oae  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
both  in  population  and  geographic  area. 
Because  of  its  unusual  size,  its  close 
proximity  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its 
wide  variety  of  interests,  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  dvu-ing  the  past 
10  years  by  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  has  rendered  them  effective,  re- 
sponsible service  and  has  given  assiduous 
attention  to  their  concerns  and  prob- 
lems. I  refer  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Richard  E.  Lank- 

Congressman  Lankford  has  decided 
not  to  seek  reelection  and  will  leave  the 
Halls  of  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. The  achievements  and  solid  ac- 
complishments of  Congressman  Lank- 
ford  in  the  years  since  he  took  his  seat 
in  this  body  in  January  1955,  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  during  these  years 
have  come  to  know  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  effective  Members  of  the 
House.  He  has  worked  diUgently  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  those  whom  he 
served  but  the  State  and  Nation  as  well 
with  an  honesty  and  devotion  to  princi- 
ple that  has  been  inspiring  and  has 
earned  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  colleagues  of  both  parties. 

Congressman  Lankford  has  written  a 
great  record  of  service  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress.  His  voice  and  his  vote  always 
have  been  in  support  of  those  policies 
and  those  programs  designed  to  make 
the  United  States  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  He  is  deserving  of  high  com- 
mendation for  the  substantial  and  con- 
tinuing contributions  that  he  has  made 
to  national  defense  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Members  of  Congress  usually  fall  into 
one  or  two  categories — they  are  either 
workhorses  or  showhorses.    A  workhorse 
Congressman  spends  his  time  attending 
long  and  grueling  committee  meetings 
where  the  real  work  of  Congress  is  done 
and  in  looking  after  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents  and   his   district.     From   the 
standpoint  of  hard  work  and  solid  ac- 
complishment   Congressman    Lankford 
can  claim  membership  in  the  workhorse 
fraternity.     He  has  been  a  competent 
and  useful  Member  of  Congress.    He  has 
been  a  credit  not  only  to  the  House  but 
to  the  entire  U.S.  Congress. 

When  Congressman  Lankford  vacates 
his  congressional  seat  at  the  end  of  this 
session  the  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  in 
this  body  where  he  will  leave  a  void  that 
will  be  hard  to  fill,  but  also  in  the  Fifth 


Congressional  District  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  where  he  has  consistently 
championed  the  just  causes  of  all  people. 
I  know  I  do  not  speak  for  myself  alone 
when  I  extend  to  Congressman  Lankford 
best  wishes  for  continued  good  health 
and  success  in  whatever  pursuits  he  may 
follow  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  E. 
LANKFORD 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  view 
with  regret  the  pending  retirement  of 
my  colleague  and  close  friend,  Richard 
E.  Lankford,  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  upon 
completion  of  this  88th  session  of  Con- 
gress.   He  has  chosen  not  to  seek  re- 
election and  therefore,  will  terminate  a 
career  of  10  years  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  constituents  of  his 
district,  and  to  his  country. 

Though  he  has  forsaken  the  hallowed 
Hall  of  Congress  to  return  to  the  private 
practice  of  law,  we  shall  long  remember 
the  devoted  and  effective  service  he  has 
rendered  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and 
as  a  ranking  member  of  the  37 -man 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Through  his  seniority  on  this  committee, 
he  was  chosen  this  year  to  serve  on  the 
Special  Investigations  Subcommittee 
which  was  created  by  a  House  resolution 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

In  1962  Congressman  Lankford  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
Representative  John  W.  McCormack, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  its  two  most  impor- 
tant subcommittees,  the  Military  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  where  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him,  and  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 

His  committee  assigiunents  gave  Mary- 
land representation  on  two  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  House  and 
was  particularly  effective  in  view  of  the 
heavy  concentration  of  defense  and  other 
Government  activities  in  our  State. 

When  Congressman  Lankford  leaves 
office  at  the  close  of  this  88th  session  of 
Congress,  his  loss  will  be  felt  not  only 
among  his  colleagues  but  also  his  con- 
stituents of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland. 

Although  we  all  will  miss  him,  I  am 
sure  you  will  join  me  in  wishing  htm 
good  health  and  happiness  In  the  years 
sihead  and  utmost  success  in  all  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  E. 
LANKFORD 


Mr.   FRIEDEL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  our  dean  of  the 
Maryland  delegation  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Dick  Lankford. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Dick  has  decided 
not  to  seek  reelection  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Maryland  but  I  respect  his 
wishes  in  this  matter.  He  has  a  long 
and  honorable  record  of  service  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  the  Nation, 
and  has  merited  our  gratitude  and 
esteem. 

Before  coming  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Dick  Lankford  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  Europe  during  World  War 
II.  From  1948  until  1953  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
and  served  on  its  legislative  council.  In 
addition,  he  engaged  in  many  civic  and 
charitable  activities  and  was  elected  vice 
president,  then  president  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association. 

When  Dick  Lankford  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  84th 
Congress  he  immediately  distinguished 
himself  as  a  hard-working  Congress- 
man, a  man  you  can  rely  on  to  consider 
all  points  of  view  and  vote  according  to 
his  conscience. 

As  a  member  of  the  very  important 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Dick  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  our  constant 
fight  to  maintain  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  has  always  considered  the  best 
interests  of  our  men  in  uniform  in  the 
service  of  their  coimtry.  Through  his  ac- 
tivities on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  has 
saved  our  Government  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  Dick 
Lankford  in  this  body  for  the  past  10 
years.  I  think  he  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing Congressman  and  I  have  benefited 
by  his  cooperation  and  counsel  in  mat- 
ters affecting  our  State.  Maryland  is 
truly  proud  of  this  man  who  has  an  en- 
viable record  as  Navy  veteran,  farmer, 
distinguished  lawyer,  civic  leader,  and 
legislator. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
seem  the  same  without  Dick  Lankford 
but  we  wish  him  good  health,  happiness, 
success,  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  1 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  87th  Congress  I  was  the  only  Re- 
publican  in   the   Maryland   delegation. 
But  the  center  aisle  was  not  too  wide  for 
Dick  Lankford  to  extend  the  hand  of 
welcome  and  the  hand  of  friendship.    I 
shall  always  remember  and  appreciate 
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bis  many  icts  of  kindness  to  me  In  my 
first  days  lere. 

Dzcx  liA]  fKTORD  helped  to  initiate  me  in 
some  of  Ui  9  parliamentary  procedures  of 
the  House  <  f  Representatives.  He  helped 
to  explain  lome  of  the  niles  of  the  House. 
Without  tl  is  type  of  personal  guidance,  a 
new  Memt  er  here  has  a  difBcult  time. 

We  may  have  differed  on  many  Issues 
during  th(  period  that  we  have  served 
here  togetier.  But  I  believe  that  Dick 
Lahkfosd  and  I  have  shared  together 
a  profoun(  concern  and  Interest  for  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  v.  aryland. 

There  hi  ve  been  many  occasions  when 
I  have  ha(  problems  In  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland  which 
have  concerned  matters  Involving  the 
armed  sen  Ices.  Because  of  Dick  Lank- 
FORo's  men  ibershlp  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei  vices  I  have  appealed  to  him 
for  guidan:e  and  help,  and  without  ex- 
ception, h(!  always  lent  himself  gener- 
ously to  ar  y  job  which  Involved  the  wel- 
fare of  oui  people  ii^the  State  of  Mary- 
land. ^ 

Dxcx  La  noroKo's  interest  in  industry 
In  the  Sta  e  of  Maryland  has  been  out- 
standing. He  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  imp  "ovement  of  the  conditions  of 
employmeit  and  the  business  climate 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  thank  Dick 
Lanxtord  or  his  days  in  the  House  of 
Represents  tives.  We  thank  his  family 
for  sharing  him  with  us.  Our  best 
wishes  go  ^  irlth  him.    God  bless  him. 

Mr.  SIC  SIjES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minut  e  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SP:  IAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req  lest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  wi  s  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIC  USES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mary  and  [Mr.  Morton]  and  the 
goitleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long] 
be  given  p  rmlssion  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  t]  lis  point  In  the  Record. 

The  8PE  VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  wf  s  no  objection. 
Mr.  LON<  J  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  shall  ren^t  the  absence  of  Richard 
E.  Lanktoi  d  upon  his  retirement  from 
Congress  ai  the  close  of  this  session.  As 
a  fellow  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  been  privileged  to  ob- 
serve his  k>en  analysis  of  our  Nation's 
defense  pr<  grams.  As  a  fellow  Mary- 
lander,  an<  Democrat,  I  have  admired 
his  tireless  campaigning  for  our  party. 
As  a  Congre  ssman,  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  testl  nony  of  his  own  constituents, 
who  electet  him  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives >y  overwhelming  majorities. 
We  shall  m;  ss  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  jAnktord]  In  this  Chamber, 
and  we  wis]  i  him  well  In  his  future  pur- 
suits. 

Mr.  MOF.TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagu  es  in  expressing  appreciation 
to  Congressman  Lankford  for  the  co- 
operation fa  3  has  given  me  and  the  rest 
of  the  Maryland  delegation  on  projects 
and  prograos  in  which  we  have  had  a 


common  Interest  and  a  common  purpose. 

He  has  always  been  willing  to  do  his 
share  of  any  assignment  and  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  him. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  success  in  what- 
ever undertaking  he  plans  for  the  future. 
I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  our  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  other  voices  that  we  have  heard 
from  the  delegation  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  recognition  of  the  great  service 
which  DICK  Lankford  has  rendered  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  to  this  Na- 
tion. I  refer  particularly  to  the  services 
which  have  been  rendered  to  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  E.  Lankford,  our  Congressman. 

Richard  E.  Lankford  was  first  elected 
to  represent  the  Fifth  District  in  Con- 
gress in  1954  after  serving  a  6-year  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  reelected  in  1956,  1958, 
1960.  and  1962. 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District  is  the 
largest  in  Maryland  and  the  fifth  largest 
in  the  country  with  a  total  population  of 
711,045.  The  national  average  is  410,481 
persons  per  district:  the  average  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  is  442,956  persons 
per  congressional  district. 

The  Fifth  District  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  Prince  Georges.  Anne  Arundel.  St. 
Marys,  Charles.  Howard,  and  Calvert, 
and  precincts  12  to  19  in  the  25th  ward 
in  Baltimore  city. 

Congressman  Lankford  has  lived  in 
the  district  all  of  his  adult  life,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  many  of  its  nimier- 
ous  business  and  civic  activities  before 
going  to  Congress.  He  has  been  a  lawyer. 
a  small  businessman,  a  tobacco  farmer, 
and  for  a  brief  period  prior  to  his  active 
duty  with  the  Navy  in  World  War  IT.  he 
was  a  F'ederal  employee. 

Congressman  Lankford  is  now  serving 
his  fifth  term — 10  years — as  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
He  ranks  10th  in  seniority  on  this  37- 
man  committee.  As  a  result  of  his  se- 
niority he  was  selected  this  year  to  serve 
on  the  special  investigations  subcommit- 
tee which  was  created  by  a  House  resolu- 
tion to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  national  defense  and  security.  He 
ranks  second  on  this  subcommittee  be- 
hind Chairman  Porter  Hardy,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1962  Congressman  Lankford  was 
selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  cre- 
ated by  the  resignation  of  Representa- 
tive John  W.  McCormack.  of  Massachu- 
setts, upon  the  occasion  of  Congressman 
McCoRMACK's  election  to  Speaker  of  the 
House.  At  the  beginning  of  the  88th 
Congress  he  was  elected  to  a  full  2-year 
term  on  the  committee  and  assigned  to 
two  of  its  most  important  subcommittees. 
Military  Operations  and  Legal  and  Mon- 
etary Affairs. 

Because  of  its  Jurisdiction  over  Gov- 
ernment activities  at  all  levels,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  House's 
"watchdog"  committee.  It  maintains 
a  continuing  study  of  the  operations  of 
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the  Federal  Government,  both  at  hrtm 
and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  malntalZf 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency  ^^ 

Congressman  Lankford's  conimlttA. 
assignments  give  Maryland's  Fifth  oZ 
trict  representation  on  two  of  the  mart 
important  committees  of  the  House  da/ 
ticularly  In  view  of  the  heavy  concentra* 
tion  of  defense  and  other  Government 
activities  In  the  area. 

Congressman  Lankford  has  Introduced 
and  worked  for  passage  of  legislation 
raising  the  pay  and  Improving  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  Government  employees" 

He  has  sponsored  passage  of  leglsU 
tion  helping  the  farmers,  the  watermen 
the  veterans,  the  small  businessmen,  and 
has  worked  steadUy  to  improve  the  llv- 
Ing  conditions  of  the  working  men  and 
women.  He  has  also  consistently  and 
vigorously  supported  measures  strength, 
enlng  our  public  schools.  He  led  the 
fight  which  defeated  efforts  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  Federal  aid  to  schools 
crowded  beyond  normal  with  children 
of  Government  employees  and  military 
personnel.  Maryland  schools  receive 
over  $10  million  a  year  under  this  pro- 
gram. Should  It  be  eliminated  It  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  school 
needs. 

From  his  strategic  position  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Congressman 
Lankford  triggered  an  Investigation  into 
Navy's  failure  to  utilize  fully  Indian 
Head  Naval  Propellant  Plant;  and  con- 
tinued  the  fight  until  layoffs  were  halted 
and  rehiring  begim,  saving  important 
payroll  for  southern  Maryland.  He  also 
conducted  a  successful  fight  to  get  1.100- 
acre  Greenbelt  tract  developed  Into  rec- 
reational park  to  be  enjoyed  by  district 
residents  and  millions  of  annual  visitors 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Congressman  Lankford  was  born  July 
22,  1914.  He  attended  Maryland  grade 
school  and  In  1937  took  a  B.S.  in  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  1940  he  took  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  practiced 
law  and  engaged  in  active  management 
of  tobacco  and  cattle  farms  from  1940 
until  1942  when  he  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  went  on  ac- 
tive duty,  serving  21/2  years  overseas. 
Released  from  duty  In  1948  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  Congressman  Lankford 
resumed  his  law  practice  and  tobacco 
farm  management. 

A  former  vestryman  of  St.  Anne's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Annap- 
olis, Congressman  Lankford  has  been  ac- 
tive in  civic  affairs.  He  Is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board,  Anne  Arundel 
General  Hospital;  advisory  board,  Salva- 
tion Army,  chairman  of  the  1950  and  1953 
Anne  Arundel  County  Community  Chest 
campaigns,  chairman  of  the  1947  Annap- 
olis Red  Cross  drive  and  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  area  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  with  a  personal 
note  In  my  voice  with  respect  to  Dick 
because  I  first  met  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr  Lankford]  back  in  1954 
when  he  and  Mary  Elizabeth  became  our 
very  close  friends  at  a  time  when  we 
were  both  campaigning  for  public  office. 
At  that  time  I  was  campaigning  for  the 
State  legislature. 
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go,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Lankford  h&s 
i-enW  Congressman  for  10  years.  As 
goatter  of  fact,  he  Is  still  my  Congress- 
-j^,  because  I  live  in  his  district. 

iSx.  Speaker,  oftentimes  remarks  such 
g5  these  sound  more  like  sort  of  a  req- 
niem,  but  let  me  say  that  nothing  could 
I,e  further  from  the  truth.  I  saw  Con- 
gressman Lankford  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  he  is  Just  as  bright-eyed  and 
bushy-tailed  now  as  he  has  ever  been. 
I  hope  we  may  continue  to  have  the  serv- 
ice of  Dick  Lankford  to  our  conununity 
that  we  have  had  for  the  last  10  years. 

lii.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Dick  has 
been  active,  even  before  he  came  to  Con- 
gress, in  many  of  the  civic,  church,  and 
other  activities  of  our  area.  He  has 
made  a  great  impact  on  southern  Mary- 
land. He  has  been  one  of  those  who  has 
lielped  to  improve  the  image  of  the 
"politician"  in  our  community. 

Time  limits  me  in  saying  all  the  nice 
things  I  would  like  to  say  about  Dick 
Lakkford.  The  nicest  thing  I  can  say 
about  him  Is  that  he  has  personified  a 
model  legislator:  hardworking,  and  con- 
scientious. He  has  been  right  on  the 
Issues.    I  have  watched  him  very  closely. 

I  say  Godspeed  to  Dick  Lankford,  his 
wife,  Mary  Elizabeth;  his  son,  Richard; 
and  daughter,  Sallie ;  and  also  say  thank 
Ood  for  the  Dick  Lankfords  of  yester- 
day, today,  and  those  who  are  to  come 
tomorrow  for  their  great  contribution  to 
the  American  dream. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  members  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation in  this  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Dick  Lankford  of 
Maryland,  and  to  express  my  own  feeling 
of  personal  loss  at  his  leaving  us.  He  has 
been  an  able  and  dedicated  Member  of 
this  body  and  we  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  be  deprived  of  his  skills  and 
his  presence.  I  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Lank- 
ford Godspeed  in  their  new  undertak- 
ings. It  has  been  a  privilege,  indeed,  to 
have  served  with  Dick  Lankford  and 
to  have  been  able  to  number  him  among 
my  friends. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  TO  REVISE  THE  PENSION 
PROGRAM  FOR  VETERANS  OP 
WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  U, 
AND  THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  AND 
THEIR  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  1927) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  confiict,  and  their  widows  and 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

The  chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  "TEAGTrE  of 
Texas,  DoRN,  Haley,  Baring,  Everett, 
Ayres,  Adair,  and  Saylor. 


THE  144TH  LEGISLATIVE  DAY  OF 
THE  PRESENT  SESSION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
enthused  for  1  minute  about  being  here 
today  for  I  think  Congress  should  have 
adjourned  long  ago.  But  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
House  Calendar,  this  is  the  144th  legisla- 
tive day  of  this  session. 

A  dozen  multiplied  by  12  Is  144,  and 
144  equals  1  gross. 

If  there  Is  not  a  quorum  call,  I  want  to 
designate  my  presence  on  the  House 
floor  on  this  occasion. 


conference  ccxninittee — ^the  Senate  con« 
ferees  refusing  to  recede,  or  the  House 
conferees  to  concur,  that  the  2%  years 
of  work  represented  by  the  provisions 
incorporated  in  the  House  bill  would  be 
lost. 

H.R.  1927  is  a  meritorious  bill  that  pro- 
vides beneficial  changes  in  favor  of  the 
veteran  and  his  family — ^widows  and  or- 
phans. It  is  our  responsibility  to  grant 
such  benefits  where  the  need  is  the  great- 
est. This  facet  of  the  legislation  is  the 
prime  consideration  met  by  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  1927 — and  I  am  doubly 
proud  to  vote  for  Its  enactment  because 
of  the  action  of  our  distinguished  Chair- 
man Olin  E  Teague  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  greatly  honored  my 
feeble  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  veteran 
over  the  years  selecting  my  bill,  H.R. 
1927,  ftir  passage — calling  it  the  Libonati 
bill. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  TO  REVISE  THE  PENSION 
PROGRAM  FOR  VETERANS  OF 
WORLD  WAR  I.  WORLD  WAR  U, 
AND  THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  AND 
THEIR  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate, in  passing  H.R.  1927,  liberalizing  the 
pension  benefits  of  veterans  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  deceased  veterans,  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  action.  The  changes 
advocated  in  H.R.  1927  were  the  result 
of  an  exhausting  study  of  pension  legis- 
lation by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  Administrator  Jack  Gleason,  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Chairman  Olin  E. 
Teague.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  several 
changes  were  proposed  In  order  to  pre- 
vent certain  injustices  noted  and  also 
others  to  perfect  a  realistic  standard  of 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
recipients.  To  the  credit  of  the  national 
commanders  of  the  servicemen's  organi- 
zations, certain  compromises  were  ac- 
cepted— resulting  In  the  imanimous 
House  vote  of  388  to  0. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  tlft  Sen- 
ate— Chairman  Harry  F.  Byrd,  after 
hearings,  reported  the  measure  with 
technical  modifications  and  an  smaend- 
ment  reopening  the  national  service  life 
insurance  for  1  year. 

Although  I  was  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  having  participated  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  its 
consideration  for  passage  in  the  87th 
Congress — I  feared  that  being  a  highly 
controversial  subject,  and  because  time 
is  of  the  essence,  that  H.R.  1927  would  be 
placed  In  jeopardy  for  passage  in  the 
House  Eis  amended;  that  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, and  the  appointment  of  a 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
PASCUA  YAQUI  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HH.  6233)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Pascua  Ytiqul  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  with  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  11,  insert: 

"Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  make 
such  Yaqui  Indians  eligible  for  any  serricea 
performed  by  the  United  States  for  Indiana 
because  of  their  status  a«  Indians,  and  none 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  af- 
fect Indians  because  of  their  status  as  In- 
dians shall  be  applicable  to  the  Yaqui  In- 
dians." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  tell  us  exactly  what  this 
Senate  amendment  does?  We  recognize 
that  this  language  does  not  cost  the  Govr 
emment  anything  and  does  not  give  this 
group  of  Indians  any  right  they  do  not 
have. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  stat- 
ed the  language  correctly.  The  House 
bill  had  a  similar  amendment  in  it.  This 
merely  clarifies  the  language. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  consideration  of  District  of  Columbia 
bills.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMil- 
lan], chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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BENEFITS    OP    CER- 
IN   THE   DISTRICT 


all  after   the  enacting  clause 
Phat  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
Act    to   consolidate    the    Police 
District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Ct>urt  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  'the  Municipal  Court  for  the 
C}olumbla',  to  create  'the  Munlcl- 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
for  other  purposes",  approved 
(D.C.    Code,    sec.    11-776),    U 
'ead  as  follows : 
)  (1)  Any  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  any 
District  of  Colimibia  Court  of 
established  by  this  Act),  or  any 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
who  Is  subject  to  this  subsec- 
h^reafter  be  eligible  to  retire  after 
as  a  Judge  of  such  court  or 
period  or  periods  aggregating 
more,  whether  continuously  or 
Jfdge  who  so  retires  shall  receive 
equal    monthly    installments, 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  sum  equal 
of  the  salary  received  by 
the  date  of  such  retirement  as 
his  aggregate  years  of  service 
period  of  thirty  years,  the  same 
the  same  manner  as  the  salary 
Provided,  That  if  any  such 
etire  after  twenty  or  more  years 
ofher  than  for  permanent  disabll- 
salary  shall  not  commence 
have  reached  the  age  of  fifty: 
however.  That  if  any  such 
ijetlre  after  less  than  twenty  years 
than  for  permanent  disabil- 
salary  shall  not  commence 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
that  such  Judge  may  elect  to  re- 
retlrement  salary  beginning 
flfty-flve  or  at  the  date  of  his 
f  subsequent  to  that   age.   the 
retirement  salary  in  such  case 
kalf   of   1   per  centum  for  each 
fi  action  of  a  month  the  Judge  Is 
ge  of  sixty-two  at  the  time  of 
of   his    reduced    retirement 
lo  event  shall  the  sum  received 
as  retirement  salary  under  this 
!  In  excess  of  80  per  centimi  of 
such  Judge  at  the  date  of  such 
In  computing  the  years  of  serv- 
section,  service  in  either  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Conn  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
the  District  of  Colimabia  Court 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  Court 
Sessions,   as   heretofore   constl- 
be  included  whether  or  not  such 
continuous.     The    terms    'retire' 
'  as  used  in  this  section  shall 
resignation,  or  failure  of 
upon  the  expiration  of  the 
of  an  Incumbent, 
judge  subject  to  this  subsection 
retire  after  having  served  five 
and   having  become  perma- 
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nently  disabled  from  performing  his  duties. 
Such  Judge  may  retire  for  disability  by  fur- 
nishing to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  certificate  of  disability  signed 
by  a  duly  licensed  physician  and  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  A  Judge  who  retires  for  disability 
under  this  subsection  shall  receive  annually 
in  equal  monthly  Installments,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  sum  equal  to  such 
proportion  of  the  salary  received  by  such 
judge  at  the  date  of  such  retirement  as  the 
total  of  his  aggregate  years  of  service  bears 
to  the  period  of  thirty  years,  the  same  to  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salary  of 
such  Judge,  except  that  In  no  event  shall  the 
sum  received  by  any  Judge  as  retirement 
salary  hereunder  be  in  excess  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  salary  of  such  judge  at  the 
date  of  such  retirement  for  disability. 

"(3 )  Any  Judge  receiving  retirement  salary 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  or 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  it  ex- 
isted Immediately  prior  to  Its  amendment  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  may  be  called  upon  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  or  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  perform  such  Judicial 
duties  as  may  be  requested  of  him  In  any  of 
such  courts,  but  In  any  event  no  such  re- 
tired Judge  shall  be  required  to  render  such 
service  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety  days 
in  any  calendar  year  after  such  retirement. 
Any  Judge  called  upon  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  perform  Judicial  duties  who.  for 
any  reason  except  Illness  or  disability,  falls 
to  perform  such  duties  so  requested  shall 
forfeit  all  right  to  retired  pay  under  this 
section  for  the  one-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  first  day  on  which  he  so  falls  to  per- 
form such  duties.  In  case  of  illness  or  dis- 
ability precluding  the  rendering  of  such  serv- 
ice such  Judge  shall  be  fully  relieved  of  any 
such  duty  during  such  Illness  or  disability. 

"(4)  Prom  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964,  there 
shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the 
basic  salary  of  each  Judge  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  an  amount 
equal  to  31/2  per  centum  of  such  judge's  basic 
salary.  The  amounts  so  deducted  and  with- 
held shall,  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
deposited  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Ju- 
dicial Retirement  and  Survivors  Annuity 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Each  judge 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  consent  and  agree  to  such 
deductions  from  basic  salary  and  pajTnent 
less  such  deductions  shall  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims 
and  demands  whatsoever  for  all  regular  serv- 
ice during  the  period  covered  by  such  pay- 
ment, except  the  right  to  the  benefits  to 
which  he  shall  be  entitled  under  this  sub- 
section, notwithstanding  any  law.  rule,  or 
regulation  affecting  the   Individual's  salary. 

"(5)  Each  Judge  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  deposit,  with  Interest 
at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to  December  31. 
1947,  and  3  per  centum  per  annum  there- 
after, compounded  on  December  31  of  each 
year.  In  the  fund,  a  sum  equal  to  3'i  per 
centum  of  his  salary  received  for  Judicial 
service  jaerformed  by  him  as  a  Judge  of  any 
court  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  prior  to  the  date  he  became  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Each  judge  may  elect  to  make  such  deposits 
in  installments  during  the  continuance  of 
his  Judicial  service  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined  in  each  instance  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Not- 
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withstanding  the  failure  of  any  such  judM 
to  make  such  deposits,  credit  shall  be  aUowM 
for  the  service  rendered  but  the  retirentu^ 
pay  of  such  Judge  shall  be  reduced  by  in 
per  centum  of  such  deposit  remaining  un- 
paid,  unless  such  Judge  shall  elect  to  ellm! 
Inate  the  service  Involved  for  purposes  of  t»I 
tirement  salary  computation. 

"(6)  If  any  Judge  who  is  subject  to  th« 
provisions  of  this  subsection  resigns  from 
his  Judicial  office  otherwise  than  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  all  amounts  de- 
ducted from  his  salary  luider  paragraph  (4) 
and  deposited  by  him  under  paragraph  (6) 
together  with  interest  at  4  per  centum  p«r 
annum  to  December  31.  1947.  and  3  per  cen- 
tiun  per  annvmi  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of  his 
relinquishment  of  office,  shall  be  returned  to 
him.  Ita  any  case  in  which  any  such  judge 
who  has  not  elected  to  bring  himself  within 
the  purview  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
dies  while  In  regular  active  service,  all 
amounts  so  deducted  from  his  salary  and  de- 
posited by  him  under  this  subsection  remain- 
ing In  the  fund  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to- 
gether with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annum  to  December  31,  1947.  and  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of  bU 
death,  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons surviving  him  in  the  order  of  precedence 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection 
( b ) .  Such  payments  shall  be  a  bar  to  re- 
covery by  any  other  person. 

"(7)  All  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Coiort  of  General  Sessions,  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, except  that  any  such  Judge  who  is 
serving  as  such  on  the  effective  date  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  subject  to  this  subsection 
(except  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection) 
only  if,  within  one  year  following  such  date, 
such  Judge  files  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  written  election 
to  come  within  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  election  once  made  shall  be  Ir- 
revocable. If  no  election  is  made  within 
such  one-year  period,  such  Judge  shall  have 
his  right  to  retirement  salary  and  the  amount 
thereof  determined  as  though  the  District 
of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act  of  19M 
had  not  been  enacted. 

"(b)(1)  Any  Judge  of  any  of  the  courts 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a) ,  whether  or  not  subject  to  the  provision* 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  any 
Judge  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judges  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964,  may,  by  written  election 
filed  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  he  takes  office,  or  is  reappoint- 
ed to  office  (or  within  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964),  bring  him- 
self within  the  purview  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  salary  of  each  Judge  electing 
to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  a  siim  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  such  Judge's  salary.  Including  salary  paid 
after  retirement  under  the  provisions  ol 
this  section.  The  amounts  so  deducted  and 
withheld  from  the  salary  of  each  such  Judge 
shall.  In  accordance  with  such  procedure  u 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Oonunlsaloners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be  deposited  in  the 
fund.  Every  Judge  who  elects  to  bring  him- 
self within  the  purview  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  consent  and  agree 
to  the  deductions  from  his  salary  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  and  payment  lees 
such  deductions  shall  be  a  full  and  complete 
discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims  sod 
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uids  whatsoever  for  all  Judicial  services 
*S^  by  such  Judge  during  the  period 
■^S^d  by  such  payment,  except  the  right 
"hTbeneflts  to  which  he  or  his  survivors 
Jjf  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
.kianibsection. 

"ii\  Each  Judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
vJilf  within  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
^rihaU  deposit,  with  interest  at  4  per  cen- 
m  ner  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and 
»"^r  centum  per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
LSnded  on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
S«^t  of  the  fund,  a  sum  equal  to  3   per 
"Tnun  of  his  salary  received  for  service  as 
ludae  of  any  of  the  courts  referred  to  in 
LiMTsph  (1)   of  subsection   (a),  including 
[^  received  after  retirement,  and  of  his 
r'jj.  g^gry,  pay,  or  compensation  for  serv- 
^  gi  a  Senator,  Representative,  Delegate,  or 
Anient  Commissioner  in  Congress  and  for 
frTother  civilian  service  within  the  purview 
rf  section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2253) .    Such  interest  shall  not 
be  required  for  any  period  during  which  the 
tudge  was  separated  from   all  such  service 
and  was  not  receiving  retirement  salary  un- 
der this  section.     Each  Judge  may  elect  to 
make  such  deposits  in  installments  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Judicial  service   in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  in  each 
Hjjtance   by   the    Commissioners.     Notwlth- 
jUndlng  the  failure  of  a  judge  to  make  such 
deposit,  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered,  but  the  annuity  of  the  widow 
of  such  judge  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
luch  deposit,  computed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
death  of    such    judge,    unless    such    widow 
shall  elect  to  eliminate  such  service  entirely 
from  credit  under  paragraph    (13)    of   this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  no  deposit  shall 
be  required  from  a  judge  for  any  service  ren- 
dered prior  to   August    1,    1920,   or  for   any 
honorable  service    in  the   Army.   Navy,   Air 
force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  If  any  Judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  this  subsec- 
tion resigns  from  office  otherwise  than  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  amount 
credited  to  his  individual  account  under  this 
subsection,  together  with  interest  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947.  and 
3  per  centum  per  annum,  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
date  of  his  relinquishment  of  office,  shall  be 
returned  to  him. 

"(5)  In  case  any  Judge  who  has  elected  to 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  shall  die  while  in  regular  active 
service  or  after  having  retired  from  such 
service  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
liter  having  rendered  at  least  five  years  of 
civilian  service  computed  as  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (13)  of  this  subsection  for  the  last 
five  years  of  which  the  salary  deductions  pro- 
vided for  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
or  the  deposits  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  have  actually  been  made — 
"(A)  If  such  Judge  is  survived  by  a  widow 
but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  beginning 
with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Judge  or 
following  the  widow's  attairunent  of  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  whichever  is  later,  in  an  amount 
computed  as  provided  in  paragraph  (12)  of 
this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  if  such  Judge  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  dependent  child  or  children,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  such  widow  an  immediate  annuity 
In  an  amount  computed  as  provided  in  para- 
graph ( 12 )  of  this  subsection  and  there  shall 
also  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such 
child  an  inunediate  annuity  equal  to  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  such 
widow,  but  not  to  exceed  $900  per  year  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  such  children  or 
1360  per  year,  whichever  is  lesser;  or 

"(C)  if  such  Judge  leaves  no  surviving 
widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  surviving  de- 


pendent child  or  children,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an 
immediate  annuity  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would  have 
been  entitled  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this 
subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed »480  per  year. 

The  annuity  payable  to  a  widow  under  this 
subsection    shall    be    terminable    upon    her 
death  or  remarriage.     The  annuity  payable 
to  a  child   under  this   subsection  shall   be 
terminable  upon  (1)  his  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  (11)  his  marriage,  or  (ill)  his 
death,  whichever  first  occurs  except  that  if 
such  child  is  incapable  of  self-support   by 
reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability  his 
annuity  shall  be  terminable  only  upon  death, 
marriage,  or  recovery   from   such  disability 
after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years.    In 
case  of  the  death  of  a  widow  of  a  Judge  leav- 
ing a  dependent  child  or  children  of  the  judge 
surviving  her  the  annuity  of  such  child  or 
children  shall  be  recomputed   and  paid   as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph.   In  any  case  in  which  the  annuity  of  a 
dependent  child,  under  this   subsection,   is 
terminated,  the  annuities  of  any  remaining 
dependent  child  or  children,  based  upon  the 
service  of  the  same  Judge,  shall  be  recom- 
puted and  paid  as  though  the  child  whose  an- 
nuity was  so  terminated  had  not  survived 
such  Judge. 

"  ( 6 )  As  used  In  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  'widow'  means  a  surviving 
wife  of  an  individual  who  either  (1)  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  Individual  for  at 
least  two  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (11)  is  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage,  and  who  has  not  remarried. 

"(B)  The  term  'dependent  child'  means  an 
uiunarrled  child,  including  a  dependent 
stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  who  is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  who  because  of 
physical  or  mental  disability  is  incapable  of 
self-support. 

Questions  of  dependency  and  dlBablllty  aris- 
ing imder  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Commissioners  may  order  or 
direct  at  any  time  such  medical  or  other  ex- 
aminations as  they  shaJl  deem  necessary  to 
determine  the  facts  relative  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  disability  of  any  dependent 
child  who  is  an  annuitant  or  applicant  for 
annuity  under  this  subsection,  and  may 
s\ispend  or  deny  any  such  annuity  for  failure 
to  submit  to  any  examination. 

"(7)   In  any  case  in  which    (A)    a  Judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  subsection  shall  die  (1)  while 
in  regular  active  service  after  having  ren- 
dered five  years  of  civilian  service  computed 
as  prescribed  in  paragraph  (13)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  while  receiving  retirement  salary 
under  this  section,  but  without  a  survivor 
or  s\u-vivors  entitled  or  who.  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  fifty,  will  become  entitled,  to  an- 
nuity benefits  provided  by  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection,  or  (ii)  while  in  regular  ac- 
tive service  but  before  having  rendered  five 
years  of  such  civilian  service  or  (B)  the  right 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
paragraph   (5)    of  this  subsection  based  on 
the  service  of  such  Judge  shall  terminate  be- 
fore a  valid  daim  therefor  shall  have  been 
established,  the  total  amount  credited  to  an 
individual  ficcount  of  such  Judge  under  this 
section,  with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annxun   to   December   31,    1947,   and   3    per 
centum  per  annvun,  thereafter,  compoxmded 
on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  Judge,  shall  be  paid,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor, 
to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date 
title  to  the  payment  arises,  in  the  following 
order  of  precedence,  and  such  payment  shall 
be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  person: 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneflciariea 
whom  the  Judge  may  have  designated  by  a 


writing  received  by  the  Conamissloners  of  the 
District  of  Coluiribia  prior  to  his  death; 

"Second,  if  there  be  no  such  beneficiary, 
to  the  widow  of  such  Judge; 

"Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  Judge  and  the  descendants 
of  any  deceased  children  by  representation; 
"Povirth.  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  Judge  or  the  svu^lvor  of  them; 
"Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  Judge; 

"Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  Judge  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioners  to  be  en- 
titled imder  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  such 
Judge  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Determination  as  to  the  widow  or  child  of  a 
Judge  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Conunlssloners  without 
regard  to  the  definition  of  these  terms  stated 
In  pwiragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  In  any  case  in  which  the  annuities  of 
all  persons  entitled  to  annuity  based  upon 
the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  terminate  before 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annuity  paid  (to- 
gether with  any  amounts  received  by  the 
judge  as  retirement  salary)  equals  the  total 
amount  credited  to  the  individual  account  of 
such  Judge  under  this  section,  with  interest 
at  4  per  centum  per  annvun  to  December  81, 
1947,  and  3  per  centtun  per  ann\un  there- 
after, compounded  on  December  31  of  each 
year,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  such  Judge, 
the  difference  shall  be  paid,  upon  establish- 
ment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  in  the  order 
of  precedence  prescribed  In  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(9)  Any  accrued  annixity  remaining  un- 
paid upon  the  termination  (other  than  by 
reason  of  death)  of  the  annuity  of  any  per- 
son based  upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall 
be  paid  to  such  person.  Any  accrued  annuity 
remaining  unpaid  upon  the  death  of  any 
person  receiving  an  anmiity  upon  the  service 
of  a  judge  shall  be  paid,  uj)on  establishment 
of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  In  the  following 
order  of  precedence: 

"First,  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  p>er8on; 
"Second,  if  there  is  no  such  executor  or 
administrator,  payment  may  be  made,  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  death  of  such  person,  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  Individvials  as  may  appear  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  legally 
entitled  thereto,  and  such  payments  shall  be 
a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  individual. 

"(10)  Where  any  pajmient  under  this  sub- 
section is  to  be  made  to  a  minor  or  to  a  per- 
son mentally  Incompetent  or  \inder  ottier 
legal  disability  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  such  pajmient  may  be 
made  to  the  person  who  is  constituted 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction  wherein  the  claimant  resides  or 
Is  otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of 
the  claimant  or  his  estate.  Where  no  guard- 
Ian  or  other  fiduciary  of  the  person  under 
legal  disability  has  been  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  the  Jiulsdiction  wherein  the  claimant 
resides,  the  Commissioners  shall  determine 
the  person  who  is  otherwise  legaUy  vested 
with  the  care  of  the  claimant  or  his  estate. 
"(11)  Annuities  granted  under  the  terms 
of  this  subsection  shaU  accrue  monthly  and 
shall  be  due  and  payable  In  monthly  install- 
ments on  the  first  bvislness  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  or  othw  period  for 
which  the  annuity  shall  have  accrued. 

"(12)  The  annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within  the 
piu-view  of  this  subsection  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  1%  per 
centiim  of  the  average  annual  salary  received 
by  such  judge  for  Judicial  service  and  any 
other  prior  allowable  service  during  the  last 
five  years  of  such  service  prior  to  his  death, 
or  retirement  frwn  office  under  this  section. 
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by  the  sum  of  his  years  of  ju- 
hls  years  of  prior   allowable 
a  Senator,  Representative,  Dele- 
Commissioner  in  Congress, 
prior  allowable  service  performed 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
,  and  his  years,  not  exceeding 
allowable  service  performed  as 
described  in  section  1(c)  of  the 
Retirement  Act  and  (B)  three- 
1   per  centiun  of  such   average 
salary  multiplied  by  his  years  of  any 
allowable  service,  but  such  an- 
not  exceed  37  >4  per  centum  of 
annual   salary   and   shall    be 
in   accordance  with  para- 
of  this  subsection,  if  applicable. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
of  this  subsection,  the  years  of 
Judge  which  are  allowable  as  the 
c4lc\ilatlng  the  amount  of  the  an- 
widow  shall  include  his  years 
a  Judge  of  one  of  the  courts  re- 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
(whether  in  regular  active 
retired  from  such  service  luider 
) .  his  years  of  service  as  a  Sena- 
Delegate,    or    Resident 
In  Congress,  his  years  of  active 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
States  not  exceeding  five  years  in 
and  not  including  any  such 
which  credit  is  allowed  for  the 
retirement  or  retired  pay  under 
provision  of  law,  and  his  years 
civilian  service  within  the  pur- 
seclion  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Retlre- 
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„  contained  in  this  subsec- 
te  construed  to  prevent  a  widow 
thprefor    from    simultaneously    re- 
annuity  under    this   subsection 
adnulty  to  which  she  would  other- 
entitled  under  any  other  law  with- 
to  this  subsection,  but  in  com- 
other  annuity,  service  used  in 
slon  of  her  annuity  under  this 
ihall  not  be  credited. 
Notfxing   contained    in    this    section 
led  to  prevent  a  Judge  eligible 
simultaneously  receiving  his 
jalary  under  this  section  and  any 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
any  other  law  without  regard  to 
but  in  computing  such  annuity, 
in  the  computation  of  retire- 
under  this  section  shall  not  be 
f  rovided,  however,  That   nothing 
this  section  shall  be  construed 
a.  Judge  of  any  cotut  referred  to 
h   (1)    of  subsection  (a)    who  is 
the  effective  date  of  the  District 
Judges  Retirement  Act  of  1964, 
not  elect  under  paragraph  (7) 
(a)   to  come  within  the  pur- 
subsection,  from   electing   to 
]  Tovisions  of  this  section  regard- 
salary  and  crediting  service 
in    computing    an    annuity    to 
'^uld  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
without  regard  to  this  section; 
&}  t3rthing  contained  in  this  section 
n^ph  (7)   of  suljsectlon  (a)   of 
)    or  in  any  other  law  be  con- 
equire   any   such   Judge   eligible 
elect  to  waive  either  the  provl- 
is  section   regarding  retirement 
I  nnuities  or  the  provisions  of  any 
elating  to  retirement  salary  or 
I  lor  to  the  date  of  his  retirement. 
'  liere  is  hereby  established  in  the 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
'District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
and    Survivors   Annuity   Fund', 
Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
retirement  salaries,   annuities, 
allowances  as  provided  in  this 
at  any  time,  the  balance  in  such 
sufficient  to  pay  current  obliga- 
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tions  arising  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  such  fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasxiry  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  such  current  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prepare 
the  estimates  of  the  annual  appropriations 
required  to  be  made  to  such  fund,  and  shall 
make  actuarial  valuations  of  such  fund  at 
intervals  of  five  years,  or  more  after  if 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
Invest,  from  time  to  time,  in  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  Federal 
farm  loan  bonds,  any  portions  of  such  fund 
as  in  his  Judgment  may  not  be  Immediately 
required  for  payments  from  the  fund,  and 
the  income  derived  from  such  investments 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  fund. 

"(3)  All  amounts  deposited  by,  or  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  salary  of,  any 
Judge  as  provided  under  this  section  for 
credit  to  the  fund  shall,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
credited  to  an  individual  account  of  such 
Judge. 

"(4)  None  of  the  moneys  mentioned  in 
this  section  shall  be  assignable,  either  in  law 
or  in  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process. 

"(5)  Whenever  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  'fund*  sliall  mean  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judicial  Retirement  and  Survivors 
Annuity  Fund  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judges  Retirement  Act  of 
1964." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  existing 
law — 56  Stat.  197 — to  provide  a  more 
equitable  and  realistic  retirement  law 
for  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  other  body, 
is  an  improved  bill,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
curs in  the  Senate  amendment. 

In  brief,  the  changes  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate are  as  follows : 

First.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
provided  that  if  judges  elect  to  come 
within  the  survivor  benefits  provisions 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  into  a  retire- 
ment fund  3  percent  of  their  salaries,  in- 
cluding salaries  paid  after  retirement 
from  regular  active  service. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill  to 
provide  for  a  deduction  of  an  additional 
3V2  percent  for  judges  electing  to  come 
under  the  retirement  provision  of  this 
bill.     Hence,  under   the   House   bill   as 
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amended  by  the  Senate,  the  total  of  iu, 
percent — rather  than  3  percent— woi^ 
be  deducted  from  the  salary  of  JudgS 
electing  to  come  under  the  provisions  nJ 
the  bill.  ^ 

Second.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided,  under  the  method  In- 
eluded  for  computing  retirement  salary 
the  payment  of  not  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  salary. 

The  Senate  amended  this  section  to 
permit  payment  of  not  more  than  80  per- 
cent  of  their  salary. 

Third.  The  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  further  provides  that  judges  now 
serving  on  the  bench  may  elect,  within 
a  period  of  1  year  from  the  enactment, 
to  come  under  the  provisions  of.  the  bill 
If  no  election  is  made  by  a  judge,  he  re- 
mains under  the  existing  retirement 
system. 

Judges  appointed  to  the  bench  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  not  have  such  an  election  but  will 
receive  only  the  retirement  benefits  set 
forth  in  this  bill. 

This  legrislation  has  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Judges  of  the  District  of  (Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of 
Colvmibia,  as  well  as  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

EXISTDTG    LAW 

Under  existing  law  there  are  two  re- 
tirement programs  available  to  judges  of 
the  several  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. A  Judge  is  automatically  sub- 
ject to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
upon  appointment  unless  and  until  such 
time  as  he  may  exclude  himself  from 
coverage  under  such  act  by  electing  to  be 
covered  under  the  noncontributory  judi- 
cial retirement  provisions  established  by 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942.— District  of 
Columbia  Code,  11-776,  This  special 
noncontributory  program  provides  re- 
tirement benefits  regardless  of  age  only 
after  at  least  20  years'  service  as  a  judge 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  the  retirement  program,  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  there  are 
no  provisions  to  enable  a  Judge  to  retire 
for  disability,  or  to  provide  survivorship 
benefits  for  his  widow  and  children. 

H.R.  5871  corrects  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  law  as  follows : 

The  bill  requires  judges  to  be  age  50 
before  becoming  eligible  to  retire  aftw 
20  years  of  service  with  salary  and  re- 
duces the  minimum  service  required  on 
the  bench  for  retirement  with  salary 
from  20  to  10  years.  The  bill  retains  the 
present  method  of  computing  retirement 
salary;  i.e.,  one-thirtieth  of  a  judge's 
salary  at  the  time  of  retirement  for  each 
year  served  on  the  bench,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  salary.  In  the  case 
of  10-year  retirement,  a  Judge  must  be 
62  years  of  age  to  receive  full  accrued 
retirement  benefits.  However,  a  10-year 
retiree  may  elect  to  receive  a  retirement 
annuity  commencing  at  age  55  but  such 
annuity  would  be  subject  to  being  re- 
duced by  an  amount  computed  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  for  each 
month  or  fraction  of  a  month  the  judge 
is  under  age  62. 
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j^pjljslve   retirement   after 
Mtffl  service, 
'^o  minimimi  age. 


pmslon:  Proportioned  on  basis  of  aggre- 
-tTmrs  of  service  to  30  years  computed 
^  ttlary  at  time  of  retirement,  or  3V4  per- 
cent of  salary  per  year. 

contribution  to  pension:  None. 

pjjability  retirement:  None. 


HA.  S871 

20  or  more  Ten  or  more  years  service  but  less  than  20, 
must  be  62  years  of  age,  or  elect  reduced  an- 
nuity at  age  66. 

Twenty  or  more  years  of  service,  must  be 
age  60. 

Same,  except  no  judge  can  receive  svmi  In 
excess  of  80  percent  of  the  salary  of  such 
judge  at  time  of  retirement. 


survivor  benefits:  None. 


Three  and  one-half  percent  of  salary. 

After  6  years  of  service  if  a  certificate  of 
disability  signed  by  a  duly  llceiised  physician 
is  furnished  the  Attorney  General  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

For  widows,  not  to  exceed  37»4  percent  of 
average  salary  as  determined  by  service  for- 
mula. 

For  dependent  child,  one-half  of  widow's 
annuity  not  exceeding  $900  per  year  divided 
by  the  number  of  children  or  $360  per  year, 
whichever  is  lesser. 

Three  percent  of  salary  in  fund  subject  to 
control  of  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Should 
fund  be  Inadequate,  District  of  Columbia 
required  to  provide  necessary  funds  to  meet 
obligations. 
(Yiatt. — Incumbent  Judges  may  elect  to  remain  under  existing  law  or  convert  to  HJl. 
B871,  as  amended,  if  enacted.    Such  election  is  irrevocable.) 


Contributions  for  survivor  benefits:  None. 


REQUIRINQ  PREMARITAL  EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (Hil. 
11302)  to  require  premarital  examina- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  ap- 
plications for  marriage  licenses  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  as  public  records.  AH  such 
applications  upon  which  licenses  have  not 
yet  been  issued  shall  be  kept  together  in  a 
separate  file  readily  accessible  to  public  ex- 
amination. 

8«c.  2.  No  application  for  marriage  license 
■hall  be  accepted  unless  there  shall  be  filed 
therewith  a  statement  or  statements,  signed 
by  a  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia  cer- 
tified by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  as 
duly  qualified  to  administer  and  interpret 
luch  test,  or  by  a  physician  licensed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  the   District  of  Columbia 
or  in  a  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  a  conmaissioned  medical  ofllcer  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  applicant  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  standard  laboratory  blood  test 
within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  such 
application,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
physician,  or  medical  officer,  or  certified  per- 
lon  based  upon  the  result  of  that  test,  the 
applicant  is  not  infected  with  syphilis  in  a 
stage  of  that  disease  in  which  it  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  another  person,  but  such  state- 
ment shall  not  disclose  the  technical  data 
upon  which  it  is  based.    Any  such  statement 
•hall  include  the  name  of  the  person  or  labo- 
ratory administering  the  test,  the  name  of 
the  test  administered,  the  exact  name  of  the 
applicant,  and  the  date  of  the  test. 


Sec.  3.  No  marri£ige  license  shall  be  issued 
until  the  fifth  day  following  the  filing  of  the 
application. 

Sec.    4.  For    good   cause   a   judg^    of   the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  shall  have  the  power  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  either  or  both  of  the  fore- 
going two  sections  and,  upon  his  certificate 
that  public  policy  or  the  physical  condition 
of  either  of  the  parties  requires  the  Intended 
marriage  to  be  celebrated  without  delay,  a 
license  may  be  issued  without  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  section  so  waived. 
Sec.  8.  Any  applicant  for  marriage  license, 
physician,  or  representative  of  a  laboratory 
who  shall  misrepresent  his  Identity  or  any  of 
the  facts  called  for  by  the  certificate  form 
prescribed  by  this  article;   or  any  licensing 
officer  who  shall   issue  a  marriage  license 
without  having  received  the  certificate  form 
or  an  order  from  the  court,  or  who  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  facts  on  the 
certificate   form  have  been  misrepresented, 
and  shall  nevertheless  issue  a  marriage  li- 
cense; or  any  person  who  shall  otherwise  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  pun- 
ishable accordingly. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  so  interpreted  and 
construed  as  to  effectuate  its  general  pur- 
pose to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those  States 
which  enact  it. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uni- 
form Marriage  License  Application  Act. 

Sec.  8.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "Army,  Navy"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "military  service". 

Page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "the  fifth  day" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four 
hours". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoudkbttshI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require  labora- 
tory tests  of  persons  who  are  contem- 
plating marriage,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  they  are  affected  with 
syphilis  in  a  communicable  stage.  The 
bill  provides  that  no  license  would  be 
Issued  without  certification  by  a  phy- 
sician or  authorized  designated  person 
that  the  parties  contemplating  marriage 
are  not  infected  with  such  disease,  or  if 
infected,  that  such  disease  is  not  in  such 
stage  to  be  transmitted  to  another 
person. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  Unliorm 
Marriage  Application  Act  proposed  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Cwnmis- 
sioners  on  Uniform  State  Law  in  1950. 
Forty-five  States  now  require  by  statute 
some  form  of  premarital  examination 
or  routine  serological  testing  for  syphilis 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance 
of  a  marriage  Ucense.  Nearby  Virginia 
has  such  a  requirement  although  Mary- 
land does  not.  ^  .  j 
Your  committee  has  been  disturbed 
by  reports  made  of  the  high  percentage 
of  infectious  syphilis  cases  reported  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Prom  1956  to  1963.  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  of  infectious  s3T>hills  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  increased  from 
36  to  711.  This  was  an  increase  from 
4  3  cases  per  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion to  92.3  cases.  In  1963.  among  cities 
of  200,000  population  or  over,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  was  second  only  to  Newark, 
N.j!.  and  there  were  only  four  other 
cities  with  a  rate  of  over  50  cases  per 
100  000  population.  During  the  period 
from  1956  to  1963.  the  national  rate  also 
increased,  but  not  nearly  so  dramatically 
from  4.1  cases  per  hundred  thousand 
population  to  11.9  cases. 

While  some  of  the  indicated  increase 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  the 
result  of  better  case  findings  and  better 
reporting,  the  indications  are  that  the 
major  part  of  the  increase  is  an  actual 
increase.  This  is  confirmed  by  reports 
from  63  cities  throughout  the  country,  28 
of  which  have  attributed  the  major  part 
of  their  own  increase  to  an  actual  in- 
cresise  in  cases. 

How  many  cases  exist  which  are  not 
reported  is  not  estimated,  but  the  above 
figures  are  so  impressive  as  to  confirm 
the  necessity  of  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation such  as  proposed  in  this  bill.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  in 
the  past  have  favored  such  legislation 
and  it  is  certainly  the  hope  of  those  con- 
cerned therewith  that  these  tests  wiU 
materially  contribute  to  education  of  the 
public  and  to  the  avoidance  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  thereby  curtaUing 
its  spread  as  well  as  materially  contrib- 
uting to  the  prevention  of  congenital 
syphilis  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  estimates  that 
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of  the  bill  would  require 

9.000  and  20,000  serologic  tests 

wnudmately  75  percent  of 

w4uld  be  performed  by  this  De- 

the  other  25  percent  estimated 

baiidled  by  private  or  hospital  lab- 
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services  and  supplies  re- 

the   Department   of   Public 

estimated  to  cost  less  than 

year,  a  very  small  price  to  pay 

to  remove  this  disgrace 

Nation's  Capital. 
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MILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 

the  Committee  on  the  District 

Colimi|t)la.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1082) 

in  the  Treasury  a  correc- 

intlustries  fimd  for  the  govem- 

Dlstrict  of  Colimibia.  and  for 

and  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  be  considered  in  the 

in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  South 


pui  poses. 


SIEAKER. 


vas 


Cljrk 


no  objection, 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


Be  it  eMticted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represi  ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <t  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  est  ibllahed  In  the  Treasury  a  revolv- 
ing fund  1m-  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Colunab  la  to  be  known  as  the  correctional 
industries  lund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund")  U I  replace  the  working  capital  fund 
created  b;  Public  Law  493,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  i  pproved  July  9, 1946  (60  Stat.  514) , 
aa  amende  1. 

Sic.  2.  T  he  fund  shall  be  available  without 
flacal-year  limitation  and  shall  be  i»ed  for 
the  perfoimance  of  such  services  and  the 
productloi  of  such  commodities  as,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Dlstric  t  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Co:  nmlssioners" ) ,  will  contribute  to 
the  rehab  litation,  knowledge,  and  skill  in 
trades  ant  [  occupations  of  inmates  of  the 
Institutioi  s  in  the  Department  of  Corrections 
of  the  Diftrict  of  Columbia,  thereby  equip- 
ping them  with  a  means  of  livelihood  upon 
release.  T  le  accoiusting  for  the  fund  shall  be 
malntainel  on  the  accrual  basis,  including 
provision  1 3r  employees'  accrued  annual  leave 
and  depre<  latlon  of  fixed  assets,  and  financial 
reports  shi  11  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  such 
•ccountln) :. 

Sec.  3.  1  toducts  and  services  produced  by 
QtUlzatlon  of  the  fund  may  be  pxirchEued,  at 
fair  marke  i  prices  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Dlstrlrt  of  Columbia  government,  the 
Federal  Ck  vemment,  any  State  or  subdivision 
of  a  State  i  ir  any  Conmionwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States.  Receipts 
from  the  ( ales  of  products  and  services  shall 
be  deposit  id  to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  The 
fund  shall  be  used  for  all  necessary  expenses 
directly  n  lated  to  the  fund.  Including  per- 
scmal  serv'  ces;  payments  to  Inmates,  or  pay- 
ments to  t  lelr  dependents,  of  such  pecvmiary 
earnings  a  i  the  Commissioners  deem  proper; 
purchase,  -epalr,  %pd  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment; pui  chase  of  raw  materials  and  sup- 
plies; pay;  aent  of  dues  and  expenses  of  at- 
tendance it  meetings  and  conventions,  as 
approved  by  the  Commissioners;  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  buildings  used  for  fund 
purposes;  alteration  of  existing  facilities 
used  for  fi  ind  purposes  where  the  total  proj- 
ect cost  d(  es  not  exceed  tlO.OOO;  and,  within 
tlie  limits  at  amotmts  provided  In  annual 


appropriation  Acts,  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  real  property. 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioners a  report  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  fvmd  and  the  results  of  opera- 
tions for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Commission  - 
ers  shall  review  such  report  and  determine 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  realized  profits. 
The  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  au- 
thorize retention  of  accumulated  profits  for 
the  pxirpoee  of  acquiring  or  Improving  per- 
sonal property,  or  to  Increase  working  capital 
to  plaimed  operating  levels.  In  no  case, 
however,  shall  such  profits  retained  for  these 
purposes  increase  the  net  worth  of  the  fund 
beyond  #2.500,000.  The  Commissioners  are 
also  empowered  to  authorize  retention  of 
accumulated  profits  for  payments  to  In- 
mates, other  than  those  employed  in  Indus- 
trial operations,  or  for  payments  to  their 
dependents,  of  such  amounts  as  the  Com- 
missioners deem  proper.  Accumulated  prof- 
its not  retained  or  used  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned purposes,  or  which  exceed  the 
limitation  Imposed,  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  All  assets  except  buildings  and  all 
liabilities  or  other  obligations  which  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  com- 
ponents of  the  working  capital  fund,  Work- 
hoiise  and  Reformatory,  as  created  by  Public 
Law  493,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved 
July  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  514,  ch.  544,  sec.  1), 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  created  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
caption  "working  cAPrrAL  fund"  under  the 
heading  "Adult  CoaRicnoNAL  Service"  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  approved  July  9, 
1946  (60  Stat.  514,  ch.  544),  creating  the 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Indvistrlal  en- 
terprises at  the  Workhouse  and  Reformatory. 
and  the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  following 
the  caption  "operating  expenses"  under  the 
heading  "Department  or  Corrections"  In 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  approved  July  5. 
1952  (66  Stat.  380).  authorizing  the  reten- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  accumulated 
profits  in  the  working  capital  fund  as  addi- 
tional working  capital,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat  824) .  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Commissioners  or  In  any  oflQce 
or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  said  Commissioners  may  be  performed 
by  the  Commissioners  or  may  be  delegated 
by  said  Commissioners  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1. 
1963. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  to  be 
known  as  the  correctional  industries 
fund,  with  a  maximum  net  worth  limi- 
tation of  $2,500,000.  This  correctional 
industries  fund  is  to  replace  the  present 
working  capital  fund  of  the  District  of 


Columbia  Department  of  Correcttom. 
and  is  to  be  used  for  the  performittee 
and  production  of  such  services  aswm 
contribute  to  the  rehabilitation,  skill  in 
trades,  and  occupations  of  inmates  S 
the  institutions  in  the  District  of  Colum. 
bla  Department  of  Corrections. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  correc- 
tional indixstries  fund,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides— 

First.  Transfer  of  all  assets  (except 
buildings)  and  all  liabilities  or  other 
obligations  from  the  working  capital 
fund  to  the  correctional  industries  fund- 

Second.  Authorization  for  the  sale  to 
the  States  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  at  fair  market  values  of  all  serv- 
ices and  products  financed  by  the  cor- 
rectional industries  fund; 

Third.  Authorization  for  the  use  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  products  and 
services  for  all  necessary  expenses  di- 
rectly related  to  the  fund,  Including  per- 
sonal services,  payments  to  liunates,  pur- 
chase and  repair  of  equipment,  purchase 
of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  of  buildings,  and  al- 
teration of  facilities  where  cost  does  not 
exceed  $10,000;  and 

Fourth.  Accounting  for  the  fund  shall 
be  maintained  on  the  accrual  basis,  and 
financial  reports  shall  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Conunissioners. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND  OF  THl 
DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  DEPABTMENT  OF  COE- 
RECTIONS 

Commencing  in  1915,  the  Congress  in- 
cluded provisions  in  appropriation  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  sale  of  products  of 
the  correctional  institutions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Similar  legislation 
enacted  in  1928  provided  for  working 
capital  for  industrial  enterprise  at  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Workhouse  and  the 
Reformatory,  and  designated  the  Com- 
missioners to  transfer  to  a  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  working  capital  fund, 
such  amounts  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated but  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  In 
1929,  similar  legislation  increased  that 
amount  to  $50,000.  Pursuant  to  this 
authorizing  authority,  varying  amounts 
ranging  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  were 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  from  1929  through  1946.  Since 
the  1928  legislation  did  not  Include  a 
provision  for  any  profits  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  working  capital  fimd  to 
be  returned  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  fvmd,  the  appropriations  and 
profits  were  used  to  build  up  the  amount 
of  the  working  capital  fund  that  was  re- 
flected in  raw  materials,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  finished  goods  inventories. 
Thus,  over  the  years,  the  appropriations 
and  profits  were  capitalized  until  the  net 
worth  of  the  fimd  now  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $900,000. 

In  1946,  the  Congress  enacted  appro- 
priation legislation  (60  Stat.  514)  estab- 
lishing a  $50,000  working  capital  fund 
to  be  used  as  a  permanent  revolving 
fund.  Provision  was  also  made  in  the 
1946  legislation  for  the  Commissioners  to 
transfer  all  accumulated  profits  arising 
from  the  year's  operations  imder  the 
fimd  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  Congress  followed  with  similar  legis- 
lation in  1952  that  authorized  the  reten- 
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„,  150  000  of  Mcumulsted  profits  Office  as  resulting  In  Improper  retention  I*' P="*™  ™ 'JjS' '°  S*rZ^ 
S""  "'  ,;l,r.=  imrtprthe  working  CBDl-  of  working  capital  funds,  as  mentioned  capital  fund  for  the  District  of  ColumM» 
f^L'TL  iSfdltoSl^oriSi  caS.    °n  tt^nTa.  above,  has  been  corrected.    Department  of   Corrections  tte  ujjul 

s^fS^^*^-""-  siiuSiSsVs^s'st^^TS  S'-^^^Sr-S^i 

"^f  "SfX^Lt'^fcTui;?!    «je„P-«ce  was  discontinued  several    ^^^J^^.^^^S'^fJ^ 

s^SSnrHS  3rr^r.-rr^e^t'^v5i^  ^  - -'^-risss^^' r^ 
SrmeSjfSo^rns—  ^HSSEIS  SSi^SSfS 

L.*.TMENT  OF   CORRECTIONS,   DISTRICT  OF    f or  thc  opcratlon  of  thc  Industrles  Of  tfiB     t^"^^_r^7  coli^^        Once  this  fund 
«""?r«.«  IK.— »  m™-  °JS,ns'°™^"^%ro«SrS>e"SeS^rt:    S^^uSllsS™  «e  ^o  necessity 

'""""- °""-'j:.r^:u,.,  fSrl^SI?S?SL°'  !.°;p^rns^?^5i^Ti?ch'i^^^t^ 
^-"-      '."-Ku.  srn'^^^M^Mcrh:'Sj^°p'rfr;  ^S'^,.?ss^S's>e"^o^'trs 

i-'-- :::::::::::::::  y^:Z:^   -  iw*'""""^  """"^''"'  """^  S^rST'S.'^Je'^.uS^oSiyfr^S 

iDftV 123,303.11      present  law.  x.i»v,  „«i  ,„      armual  aDoroprlations.    Toward  this  ob- 

S '■----- 118  223. 20  Another  new  advantage  which  wiU  re-     a^u^  ^P^JP^     j  commissioners  for 

S'--'';;:;:::::::::::::::;fe:SS1i    SLVirwrauXr^e'sa^i^r^  ^7^5  i^^5S^fe s^St'dStJ 

C^Vommlttee  is  infonned  further  f^rs^er^nd^^^ eSioL' o?^^^^^^^  raTroTu^eg^'^n  ^^^g  each 

that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Work-  Satff  At  nreS    thS  may  be  sold  of  the  items  for  which  pubUc  funds  are 

SSuse  and  Reformatory  at  Lorton.  Va.,  States^  agencies  of  the  FeSl  o?  Dls-  requh-ed  but  for  which  no  spec^c  1^- 

Tre  are  presently  some  1.400  inmates  ^^J^  ^^  clSfa  Governments.  Jative  authority  has  been  provided  as  of 

and  they  are  offered  Instruction,  by  rea-  At  a  nublic  hearing  conducted  by  Sub-  this  date.                              k-,i  <o  -  f^r* 

h^.^^.^.^  ?£lss^F^S  «HE^"-^' 

of  Columbia  Accounting  Office,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau    ^°^  ^uch  activiues^ 

REASONS  FOR  THE  BTLL  ^f  ^.jjg  Budgct.    No  opposltlon  to  the  bill  ^— ^^^— ^^ 

The  basis  for  the  legislation  proposed  was  expressed.  DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA     REDE- 

In  S.  1082  stems  from  certain  weaknesses  furtheh  neckssitt  for  the  legislation  VELOPMENT  ACT 

that  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  rj^^  working  capital  fund  for  the  Dls-  j^   McMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

to  exist  in  the  financial  and  management  ^^^^  ^j  Columbia  Department  of  Correc-  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

controls  of  the  Department  of  Correc-  ^j^^  ^^g  originally  estabUshed  by  legis-  j^j.  j  minute. 

tions  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  ex-  jj^^ive  provisions  in  an  appropriation  act  rj^g  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
amination  and  review  of  the  Department  ^lany  years  ago.  Subsequent  amend-  ^^  ^Yie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
of  Corrections  management  controls  by  ments  relating  to  this  fund  were  likewise  south  Carolina? 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  made  j^cluded  in  appropriation  acts.  The  re-  ^here  was  no  objection, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accountiiig  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  creation  of  a  fund  j^  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Act.l921(31U.S.C.53),aiidtheAccoimt-  ^^ich  has  the  character  of  a  revolving  subcommittee  No.  4  after  several 
Ing  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  ^^^^  ^^^  which  has  been  operated  on  a  months  of  open  hearings  added  10 
67).  After  the  General  Accounting  Of-  continuing  basis  without  the  benefit  of  amendments  to  the  bill  S.  628.  We  had 
flee  completed  its  management  review,  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  procedures  for  legislative  au-  discussed  with  the  other  body  this  pro- 
report  was  made  to  the  Congress  by  the  thorization.  posed  legislation  and  we  were  advised 
Comptroller  General  which  was  entitled  g^^^^  ^^^^  capital  fund  permitted  the  ^^at  they  would  not  agree  to  all  the 
"Review  of  Management  Controls  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  moneys  appropriated  and  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  House  Dls- 
Department  of  Corrections,  District  of  ^^^  ^^  income  derived  from  the  use  of  trfct  of  Columbia  Committee.  However. 
Columbia  Govermnent,  October  1958.  appropriated  funds.  Income  was  received  t^e  members  of  the  House  subcommittee 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  ^^^  public  moneys  were  spent  without  met  in  my  office  and  we  Ironed  out 
in  addition  to  presenting  a  careful  analy-  ^^^^g  subject  to  regular  review  by  any  ^^at  amendments  we  thought  would  be 
sis  of  the  corrections  institutions'  man-  gojnmittee  of  the  Congress.  agreeable  to  the  other  body.  However. 
agement  controls,  also  pointed  out  cer-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  grown  from  the  original  our  agreement  of  course  did  not  bind  all 
tain  management  deficiencies  on  the  part  appropriation  of  $25,000,  and  from  a  the  other  14  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  that  ^^^^  increase  of  $50,000,  to  a  gross  value  and  the  House.  I  have  read  several  pro- 
included,  first,  an  improper  reteritlon  of  ^^  approximately  $1  million  in  cash  and  posed  amendments  that  would  be  offered 
working  capital  funds  and,  second,  utiii-  ^^^^^  assets  The  operation  of  the  fund  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  and  some  of 
zation  of  an  inadequate  accounting  sys-  ^^  ^^^  routinely  reported  to  the  Com-  them  I  must  agree  would  strengthen  8. 
tem  to  control  costs  and  work  programs  ^^^^^  ^^  Appropriations,  nor  was  there  628.    In  fact,  11  Members  of  the  House 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  bill  will  presentation  of  information  regard-  that  I  had  talked  with  all  had  pending 

serve  as  remedial  legislation  for  th^e  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pubUc  funds  to  the  amendments  and  2  Members  had  as  high 

deficiencies.    The  first  of  the  two  defl-  Aopropriations  Committee  for  review.  as  five  amendments  each  to  offer  and 

ciencies  will  be  corrected  by  a  provision  ^'^^                Committee  on  the  District  some  of  them  certainly  would  have  been 

of  the  bill  providing  authority  for  the  -^  ^      ^ia  recognizes  the  possible  de-  adopted.    Knowing  what  the  other  body 

establishment,  within  the  Department  of  "' h^^m.     of  a  continuing  fund  of  this  would  accept.  I  had  no  alternative  other 

?'"!;^E'^^'  °'  ^  .''°''''^K°'?fi.H««'Jfn   S  nature  the  committee  believes  that  with-  than  to  propose  the  bill.                 ^^ 

if.nn^nn^  ^   ""'^  ^"""^     limitation  of  ^J^^'visions  for  periodic  reports  or  re-  Mr.  SPRINGER    Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 

$2,500,000.                                    ,„f„^^rt  view  the  establishment  of  such  contlnu-  ing  the  right  to  object. 

Actually,  your  conunittee  is  Informed    view,  "^^  ~~"'^     .     ,  Questionable  The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  state 

that  the  accounting  practice  which  was    Ing  revolving  funds  is  a  questionable  J/^^^ jf/^l^^^ous-consent  request  la 
criticized   by   the   General    Accounting    procedure. 
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If  the  gentleman  decides 
the  bill  up.    Has  the  gentle- 
not  to  call  the  bUl  up? 
l^LLAN.    That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
Qnder  present  circumstances, 
the  city  already  has  sev- 
roiewal  projects  under  con- 
his  project  can  easily  wait 


8  nee 
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Mr.  SPf  INQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
llamentan  inquiry. 

The  SP]  LAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.SPR[NOER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  my  chairman,  I 
have  no  ( esire  to  embarrass  anybody 
with  reference  to  this  situation.  How- 
ever, this  I:  ill,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  Hoi  se,  has  been  pending  in  com- 
mittee for  many  months  now.  My  dis- 
tinguished charlman  has  tried  to  work 
in  every  vay  that  I  know  to  get  a  bill 
out  here  w  thout  some  kind  of  fight  over 
it. 

Apparen  ly,  that  cannot  be  done. 
From  wha  he  has  said  here  this  morn- 
ing, there  will  be  amendments  offered 
and  the  chairman  thinks  possibly  some 
of  them  night  be  passed.  However, 
since  this  >ill  has  been  pending,  and  we 
have  had  i  n  agreement  with  the  Senate 
that  they  should  take  the  bill  with  cer- 
tain ament  ments.  and  the  subcommittee 
agreed  on  his  we  ought  to  proceed  today 
with  the  h  11  and  have  this  matter  out, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

We  hav«  done  evenrthing  we  possibly 
can  to  get  something  that  would  be 
agreeable  1 3  everybody.  Here  we  are  this 
morning  apparently  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  go  ng  to  be  a  fight  on  it.  If  this 
has  to  be  li  t  us  get  on  with  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  I  think  he  has  done  everything 
he  could  tc  get  this  bill  through  by  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  so  that  we  can  get 
it  through  the  Senate  also.  It  is  ap- 
parent tha ;  cannot  be  done — so  why  not 
let  us  go  anead — let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  I  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
entitled  to  know  where  it  stands  on  urban 
renewal.  1 1  cannot  proceed  without  this 
legislation. 

May  I  i  ay  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  that  tills  bill  as  it  came  over  from 
the  Senate  was  not  satisfactory  to  many 
Members  «if  the  House.  Personally,  I 
was  more  1 1  favor  of  the  Senate  bill  than 
I  was  with  the  House  bill.  There  were 
many  of  ui  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  and 
on  this  sid<  of  the  asile  who  felt  that  the 
Senate  bil  represented  the  better  posi- 
tion. We  modified  our  positlon"'^d 
agreed  to  i  ccept  certain  Eunendment^t,  in 
order  to  g<  t  the  present  bill  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

The  oth(ir  side  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Senate  bill  also  made  some  conces- 
alons.  I  tiink  this  bill  has  been  con- 
ceed  to  by  those  of  us  who  felt  the  Sen- 
ate bill  rei  resented  the  best  position.  I 
think  then  have  been  some  concessions 
made  by  t|i06e  people  who  believed  the 
did  not  represent  the  best 
position  insofar  as  urban  redevelopment 
in  the  Dist  let  of  Columbia  is  concerned. 
But  it  Jusi  seems  to  me  today  that  we 
ought  to  pi  xeed  with  the  bill.  S.  628,  and 
vote  it  up  0  r  down. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  have  the  floor, 
I  3^eld  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  District 
Comftiittee.  I  think  there  were  provi- 
sions in  the  committee  amendments  to 
this  bin  that  were  unacceptable  to  many 
members  of  the  committee  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  as  well.  We  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  compromising  these 
positions  in  the  interest  of  avoiding 
further  imconscionable  delay.  I  think 
we  accepted  some  things  that  we  would 
not  under  other  circumstances  have  ac- 
cepted. But  in  spite  of  this  we  are  at  a 
point  where  apparently  there  has  got  to 
be  a  flght,  and  if  there  needs  to  be  a 
flght,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  now, 
even  if  it  takes  all  night.  Progress  waits 
in  the  wings  in  Washington  pending 
action  of  the  House  on  this  legislation. 
If  there  needs  to  be  a  flght,  let  us  have 
it  today  and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  of 
course  somewhat  concerned,  after  what 
I  believed  was  a  very  flrm  agreement 
that  the  bill  would  be  scheduled  and 
would  be  brought  before  the  House  today. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  some  of 
us  have  worked  on  this  legislation  and 
have  worked  on  the  problem  for  a  great 
many  months.  In  fact,  for  the  past  2 
years  this  matter  has  been  constantly 
before  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  realize  that  there  are  diCTerences  of 
opinion  as  to  exactly  what  the  bill  should 
contain,  but  there  has  been  long  and 
rather  arduous  work  and  effort  and  con- 
cessions on  both  sides.  Certainly  I  am 
swsdlowing  very  hard  to  accept  some  of 
the  amendments  which  were  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  compromise  proposal  here 
today,  as  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy! 
had  reservations  about  some  that  were 
to  be  stricken  out.  But  this  was  a  flrm 
agreement  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  it  will  be  most  unfortunate 
if  the  House  is  denied  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  this  subject,  which  has 
now  been  pending  for  the  past  2  years. 

It  seems  fantastic  to  me  that  this 
method  could  be  used  to  kill  legislation 
which  is  so  important  to  the  District  and 
upon  which  I  flrmly  believe  this  House 
should  have  the  right  to  pass.  Further, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  this  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  legislation  Identical  to  S.  628, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  passed  this 
House  in  the  87th  Congress  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  here  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  not  even  going  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  amend- 
ments or  even  to  pass  on  the  basic  issues 
contained  in  the  legislation.  The  objec- 
tive sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  inl- 
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tial  legislation  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  was  to  place  Wa^ 
Ington,  D.C.,  on  an  even  par  with  citttt 
throughout  the  50  States.  Now,  asa 
result  of  this  action  today,  we  are  con- 
tinuing the  discrimination  which  has  so 
long  existed  in  the  area  of  urban  re- 
newal. It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason! 
able  approach  for  the  enemies  of  urban 
renewal,  and  there  are  some,  would  be 
to  attack  the  national  legislation  when 
it  is  pending  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  has  JurlB- 
diction  over  the  department  of  urban 
renewal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  urging  that 
this  matter  be  brought  before  the  House. 

What  we  are  asking  is  that  the  House 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  on  a  bill 
which  has  already  been  very  carefully 
and  very  thoroughly  considered.  It  la  a 
bill  which  essentially  would  allow  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  do  no  more  and 
no  less  than  any  other  American  city— 
to  use  the  urban  renewal  program  to  re- 
develop and  revitalize  its  commercial 
and  residential  areas. 

A  good  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed 
by  this  House  in  1962,  and  passed  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

The  Senate  passed  this  identical  bill 
in  July  of  1963. 

Earlier  this  year  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported 
an  emasculated  version  of  this  same  bill, 
so  badly  distorted  that  it  would  have  had 
the  practical  effect  of  virtually  destroy- 
ing all  urban  renewal  efforts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

Fortunately,  this  bill  was  reconsidered 
by  the  committee. 

It  has  now  been  reported,  although 
with  some  remaining  defects,  in  a  version 
which  would  allow  the  urban  renewal  job 
which  needs  to  be  done  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  to  be  done. 

I  am  personally  very  disappointed  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  declined 
to  call  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

It  has  been  approved  by  the  committee 
with  broad  support. 

It  was  actually  placed  on  the  House 
Calendar  for  consideration.  Most  of  all 
it  is  urgently  needed. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion and  that  the  House  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  bill  before 
adjournment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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mrr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
JS'  that  the  bill.  S.  628,  will  not  be 
P^  UP  and  because  it  wUl  not  be  called 
n  Tsuggest  that  there  are  many  things 
Shich  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
Tnrf  the  other  agencies  in  control  of  hous- 
S^and  slum  clearance  in  the  District 
^  do  between  now  and  the  time  the 
bill  wiU  be  called  up. 

I  have  reread  this  morning  the  cnti- 
^jism  by  the  Agency  of  the  report  of  the 
District  Committee. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisK],  in  referring  to  an 
agreement  by  the  conunittee,  meant  an 
agreement  by  the  subcommittee  and  not 
the  full  committee. 

As  to  the  criticism  of  the  report  by  the 
Agency,  I  say  that  instead  of  arguing  with 
the  committee,  it  should  actually  develop 
some  plans  for  low-income  housing  and 
middle-income  housing  in  the  District, 
and  also  some  plans  for  protecting  small 
business  in  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  If 
the  District  agencies  devote  themselves 
to  that,  I  believe  that  when  the  bill  is 
called  up  it  will  have  a  much  easier  road, 
and  probably  can  be  enacted.  The  agen- 
cies by  their  actions  can  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  some  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.    Mr.  Speaker,   may   I 
supplement  my  chairman's  remarks  con- 
cerning our   colleagues  who  have   ex- 
pressed an  Intent  and  desire  to  offer 
amendments  to  this  hill?    Seven  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  informed  me  they 
have  amendments,   and  those   amend- 
ments as  related  to  me  are  material  pro- 
posals, which  would  demand  considerable 
discussion    and   debates    and   certainly 
these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
and   have   their   proposals    considered. 
They  carmot  and  should  not  be  cut  off 
merely  because  of  an  agreement  between 
a  handful  of  other  Members.    I  under- 
stand   the    wish    that    no    controversy 
should  be  brought  up  at  this  late  date 
about  this  matter.    In  addition  to  being 
Inadvisable,  it  would  serve  no  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  referred  to  the  criti- 
cism of  our  committee  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
Neville  Miller.  As  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4,  I  replied  to  Mr.  Miller's 
epistle,  and  ask  that  my  reply  with  the 
cover  letter  be  here  incorporated  in  my 

remarks: 

September  28.  1964. 

NEvtLLE  Miller,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  This  is  In  response  to 
the  letter  of  August  10.  1964.  signed  by  you 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  reference  to  House  Report 
1481,  which  accompanied  S.  628.  entitled 
"District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
Amendments  of  1964."  as  reported  to  the 
House  with  committee  amendments. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  above  blU  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbia  and  had  been  pending  on 
the  House  Calendar  for  nearly  2  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  yovtr  letter.    I  am  sure  that 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  House 
welcome    valid    criticism    and    constructive 
suggestions  in  connection  with  pending  leg- 
islation.   The  more  than  7  weeks  period  from 
the  date  of  the  committee  report  to  the  date 
of    jrour   letter    aflforded    generous    time   to 
present  any  comments  concerning  the  bill. 
Your  letter  was  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.     The  dating  of  the 
letter  and  Its  transmission  to  other  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  date  the  bUl  was  sched- 
uled for  consideration  by  the  House  on  Au- 
gvist  10.  appears  to  have  been  purely  coin- 
cidental.    The  legislation  would  have  been 
considered  and  disposed  of  on  that  date  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  House  adjoiirned 
out  of  respect  to  a  distinguished  Member 
from  Michigan  who  died  over  that  weekend. 
Agency   lobbying,    using   public    facilities 
and  funds,  aside  from  the  question  of  pro- 
priety, may  take  curious  forms.     Such  activ- 
ity, designed  to  Inform  rather  than  confuse 
and  distort,  might  be  excused.     No  response 
to  yoxir  letter  was  felt  necessary  Insofar  as 
Members  of  Congress  were  concerned  since 
they  have  access  to  the  information  and  re- 
ports and  have  the  capacity  to  Judge  the 
merit  of  the  statements  In  your  letter.    How- 
ever. It  now  appears  that  your  letter  is  being 
circulated  outside  the  usual  legislative  cir- 
cles for  the  purpose  of  leading  others  to  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  an  accurate  and  responsive 
comment  on  the  28  committee  dlsclosiires 
stated  In  House  Report  1481. 

Accordingly,  so  that  others  may  examine 
for  themselves  the  statements  in  youi  letter, 
along  with  the  committee  report  text,  the 
enclosed  analysis  is  directed  In  reply  to  you 
In  correspondingly  niunbered  paragraphs. 

Briefly.  I  And  that  the  separate  numbered 
statements  In  your  letter  fall  Into  the  follow- 
ing classifications:  (1)  the  language  of  the 
law  and  the  Intent  expressed  by  Congress  is 
conveniently  ignored;  (2)  technicalities  are 
raised  and  the  substance  of  the  committee 
report  statement  is  avoided;  (3)  Issues  un- 
related to  the  committee  report  statement 
are  disguised  as  explanations  or  answers; 
(4)  statements  which  neither  deny  or  refute 
or  cite  inaccuracies  In  the  committee  state- 
ments, which  apply  to  the  majority  of  your 
separate  comments. 

The  two  unnumbered  paragraphs  on  page  2 
of  your  letter  require  separate  comment. 
The  first  paragraph  covers  low-rent  housing 
and  public  housing  together  and  states  that 
the  report  attempts  "to  prove  that  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  would  be  wrong 
•  ♦  •  irrespective  of  what  course  of  action 
It  had  taken."  Any  casual  attention  to  the 
law  and  the  clearly  expressed  Intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  low-rent  housing  sustains  the 
committee  report.  As  to  scattered-site  pub- 
lic housing,  the  corporation  counsel  rendered 
an  opinion  finding  it  contrary  to  the  Rede- 
velopment Act.  Had  there  been  a  gesture 
at  observing  the  provisions  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  neither  of  these  questions  would 
have  arisen. 

The  second  of  these  two  paragraphs  relates 
to  the  statement  in  the  committee  report 
that  no  public,  low-rent,  or  middle-income 
housing  has  been  built  In  any  urban  renewal 
area.  Your  letter  states  that  the  "commit- 
tee certainly  knows"  that  the  pending  plans 
call  for  such  housing.  I  would  observe  that 
the  committee  "certainly  knows"  that  such 
Is  the  case  and  that  plans  are  not  officially 
adopted  urban  renewal  project  plans.  The 
committee  likewise  knows  that  low-rent 
housing  was  included  in  the  first  project 
plans  in  1952  for  Southwest  area  B.  Finally, 
the  committee  knows  that  despite  the  ap- 
pearances, expressions  of  concern  and  Justi- 
fication of  projects  to  rehouse  low-income 


families  as  Intended  by  Ck>ngre88,  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  after  12  years. 

After  you  have  reviewed  the  encloaed 
analjrsls,  any  further  comments  wlU  be  wel- 
comed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Dowdt, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  4. 


Analysis  or  Letter  or  Nevuxx  Mn.i.n, 
Chairman,  Redevelopment  Land  Aqenct, 
District  or  Columbia,  Atrcfusx  10,  1964, 
Relating  to  House  Report  No.  1481,  2d 
Session,  88th  Congress,  Accompanting  8. 
628 

Introductory  note:  The  following  analysis 
involves  a  brief  treatment  of  each  of  the 
numbered  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Miller's  letter. 
The  answers  assume  a  substantial  familiarity 
with  the  committee  report  and  public  hear- 
ings before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PARAGRAPH    1 

RLA  statement:  "There  is  not  any  re- 
quirement in  the  definitions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  aa 
amended,  that  the  land  be  used  for  housing 
at  a  partlctilar  price  for  a  particular  income 
group." 

Answer :  District  of  Columbia  Code  section 
5-702 (f)  states  as  follows:  "Low-rent  housing 
means  strfe  and  sanitary  housing  within  the 
financial  reach  of  families  of  comparatively 
low  income  and.  as  a  guide  for  the  standard  of 
rental  to  be  used  as  a  maximum  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  this  law  but  not  neces- 
sarily thereafter,  it  is  specified  that  such 
housing  shall  be  rented  at  not  more  than 
$13  per  room  per  month,  excluding  utilities." 

"This  Agency  (the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency)  is  especially  In- 
tended to  assemble  some  property,  substand- 
ard housing,  and  vacant  land  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  it  available  for  development  of 
low-rent  housing  by  private  enterprise." 
(S.  Rept.  591,  p.  2;  79th  Cong.) 

"These  development  plans  shall  not  only 
cover  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  land  but 
also  the  maximum  rentals  which  may  be 
charged  to  tenants  of  the  housing  on  the 
properties."  (S.  Rept.  591.  H.  Rept.  2465; 
79th  Cong.;  S.  Rept..  p.  2;  H.  Rept.,  p.  3.) 

"In  substance  it  is  the  purpose  of  thla 
bill  to  provide  private  enterprise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  need  here  for  low-rent  housing. 
•   •  •"  (H.  Rept.  2465,  79th  Cong.,  p.  4.) 

"The  act  provides  the  necessary  Govern- 
ment machinery  to  assemble  and  to  sell  or 
lease  It  (land)  to  private  owners  for  low-rent 
housing  purposes."  Hovise  Report  No.  2465, 
79th  Congress,  page  4. 

PARAGRAPH    2 

RLA  statement:  "Paragraph  2  merely 
states  that  the  Agency,  over  a  14-year  period, 
has  expended  $100  million  of  public  funds. 
I  presume  the  Intention  Is  to  suggest  that 
the  program  has  been  operated  Imprudently 
and  improperly,  although  no  such  charge  1b 
made." 

Answer:  This  paragraph  of  the  committee 
report  specifically  cites  the  annual  report  of 
the  Agency  and  the  amounts  shown  as  having 
been  spent  as  of  the  end  of  June  1963.  No 
inference  or  statement  concerning  the  suc- 
cesses or  shortcomings  of  the  program  is  in- 
cluded in  this  paragraph. 

PARAGRAPH    3 

RLA  statement:  "I  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  provision  of  low-rent  pub- 
licly financed  housing  adjacent  to  the  south- 
west urban  renewal  projects." 

Answer:  The  statement  of  the  committee 
report  Is  "not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public 
housing  has  been  built  In  Washington  under 
any  urban  renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the 
program  provided  any  middle-Income  hous- 
ing." 
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,t4ment:  "Moreover,  the  urban  re- 
adopted  by  the  National  Capital 

Commission  for  project  Adams- 
project  Northwest  No.  1  specify 
laed  for  both  low-  and  mlddle- 


'  "he  plans  mentioned  in  the  RLA 
a  -e  not  official  urban  renewal  proj- 
a;  proved  by  the  Board  of  Conunis- 
j  he  District  of  Colimibia. 
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In  the  committee  report  re- 
unrefutad  by  the  RLA  state- 


PAKAOBArB    4 


*  The  statement  in  the  report  is 
provided  In  the  law,  to  meet 
for  eliminating  existing  sub- 
h^using    and    providing    low-rent 
been  used  to  produce  high- 
type    residential    units.       (H. 
88th    Cong.,   pp.   9-15.)      There 
TT>ii^inrtf!nttanding    since    the     Re- 
Act  text  and  the  committee  re- 
the  Intent  and  pvuiJoses  of 
,  at  no  point  mention  the  need 
p^ers  of  the  act  for  the  construc- 
rent  hoiising  which  was  being 
abundance  by  private  enterprise, 
showing  the  production  of  abun- 
latter  type  housing  not  men- 
Congress,  to  the  exclusion  of 
low-rent    housing    speclflcally 
the  Congress  leaves  the  corn- 
statement  unchallenged. 


tie 


by 


PARAGRAPH     5 

statetnent:  "In  all  cases,  the  Board  of 

the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 

to  pursue  a  course  of  action 

1  est  suited  to  the  public  Interest 

the  action  was  taken." 

oonunittee  report  states  that 

redevelopers  for  urban 
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1ns  rvunent" 
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PARAGRAPH    « 


Stat  iment : 


"The   Agency    has    con- 
fodr      architectural     competitions. 
es  cept  for  complaint  of  one  con- 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  has 
foiind  wanting  In  Its  efforts  to  afford 
equal  opportunity." 
"^e  committee  report  stated  that 
in  such  competitions  "were  not 
and  informed  as  to  spiecifica- 
statement  Is  neither  denied  nor 
the   fact   that   only   one 
filed  with  the  Agency  does  not 
that  other  complaints  were 
TT   heard   by   other   government 
s  not  a  question  of  whether  a 
made  but  whether  the  com- 
ustlfied. 


P  irther, 


f),Ct 


PARAGRAPH    7 

RLA  statement:  "It  need  only  be  noted 
that  any  Ag  sncy  accepting  signed  statements 
does  so  on  tpe  basis  tliat  the  persons  signing 


them  did  so  In  full  knowledge  of  the  docu- 
ments he  signed." 

Answer :  The  RLA  answer  does  not  deny  or 
refute  the  committee  report  statement  that 
a  financially  responsible  person  denied  under 
oath  that  he  authorized  the  use  of  his  name 
or  was  responsible  financially  on  a  project 
where  his  name  had  been  used  to  lend  color 
of  financial  responsibility  to  a  project.  The 
RLA  statement  otherwise  avoids  the  real  is- 
sue and  the  legal  implications  and  evsuies  the 
question  of  government  agency  responsi- 
bility to  act  after  notice  of  such  defect. 

PARAGRAPH    S 

RLA  statement:  "The  waterfront  land  is 
not  reserved  for  the  redeveloper  with  whom 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  was  ex- 
ecuted." 

Answer:  The  committee  report  stated  that 
the  Agency  had  agreed  years  before  approval 
of  any  project  plans  to  sell  to  a  redeveloper, 
without  knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress, 
lands  belonging  to  the  US.  Government. 
The  RLA  statement  neither  refutes  nor 
denies  the  statement  in  the  committee  re- 
port. It  merely  states  that  the  "waterfront 
land  is  not  reserved  for  the  redeveloper." 
The  memorandum  in  volume  1  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  page  192,  reveals  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  and  the  exchange 
of  the  waterfront  lands  committed  to  Webb 
&  Knapp  Co.,  for  other  urban  renewal  lands 
following  action  by  Congress  to  preserve  re- 
location rights  for  businesses  displaced  from 
the  waterfront  area. 

PARAGRAPH    9 

RLA  statement:  "The  '50-percent  rule'  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  9  was  not  adopted  by 
the  Agency's  Board  of  Directors." 

Answer:  The  committee  report  stated  as 
follows:  "The  Agency  has  used  an  unau- 
thorized and  secret  formula  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  project  area  land."  The  RLA  state- 
ment neither  denies  now  refutes  the  state- 
ment in  the  committee  report.  The  facts  of 
the  record  show  that  while  the  minutes  of 
the  RLA  Board  of  Directors  are  silent  con- 
cerning the  official  adoption  of  the  '50-per- 
cent rule.'  a  memorandum  shows  clearly 
that  such  rule  was  made  known  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  RLA  Board  and  was  used  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  an  official  expression 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

PARAGRAPH    10 

RLA  statement:  "This  paragraph  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  evaluation 
methods." 

Answer:  The  committee  report  states  that 
residual  land  use  appraisals  were  used  to 
establish  land  disposition  prices  at  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  and  such  appraisals 
were  not  by  appraisers  selected  pursuant  to 
contracts  under  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  The  RLA  statement  neither  refutes 
nor  denies  the  committee  report  statement. 

PARAGRAPH    1 1 

RLA  statement:  "The  Agency  could  not 
have  procured  appraisal  services  without  in- 
forming the  redeveloper  as  to  the  limitations 
to  be  placed  on  utilization  of  land  in  the 
project  area." 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  neither  re- 
futes nor  denies  the  statement  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  fact  is  that  the  act  gives 
to  the  redeveloper  no  right  to  determine  or 
Influence  the  land  disposition  price  which 
Is  to  be  the  fair  market  value  for  the  highest 
and  best  use  permitted  under  the  plan. 

PARAGRAPH    12 

RLA  statement:  "There  has  never  been  any 
gerrymandering  of  the  boundary  of  an  urban 
renewal  project.  When  Congress  adopted  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress was  that  conservation  areas  have,  as 
boundaries,  major  thoroughfares  or  natural 


geographical  featiues  bounding  a  neighbor- 
hood." 

Answer:  The  statement  in  the  committee 
report  was  that  there  had  been  gerrymander 
Ing  of  urban  renewal  boundaries  so  as  to  IbI 
elude  single  family  housing  areas  which 
were  free  from  substandard  houslns  mna 
blight.  ^ 

The  RLA  statement  denies  any  gerrv- 
manderlng.  The  statement  does  not  deny 
that  urban  renewal  boundaries  were  estab- 
Ushed  so  as  to  Include  single  family  housl&c 
areas  not  affected  by  slmn  or  blight  condll 
tlons. 

The  substance  of  the  RLA  objection  la  to 
the  use  of  the  term  "gerrymandering"  as 
applied  to  the  practice  of  Including  non- 
slum  and  nonblighted  areas  within  urban  re- 
newal  boundaries. 

The  second  reference  of  the  RLA  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  relates  to  an  unclted 
statement  of  Intent  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  boundaries.  Even  though  such 
statement  of  Intent  was  expressed  by  the 
Congress,  It  does  not  apply  In  the  Instance 
referred  to;  namely,  the  Adams-Mcvgan 
project,  since  the  area  Identified  In  commit- 
tee hearings  as  being  without  slum  and 
blight  was  separated  from  the  balance  of  the 
area  by  a  major  thoroughfare  which  could 
serve  as  a  boundary  and  exclude  the  area 
In  question.  The  documents  and  the  survey 
of  the  RLA  and  the  reports  of  the  Housing 
Enforcement  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections  showed  no  sub- 
standard conditions  In  the  excellent  real, 
dentlal  area  Included  within  the  urban  re- 
newal boundaries. 

PARAGRAPH    13 

RLA  statement:  "This  paragraph  over- 
simplifies the  very  difficult  problem  of  de- 
termining whether  the  slum  and  blighted 
conditions  In  an  area  are  such  as  to  warrant 
public  action." 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  neither  re- 
futes nor  denies  the  statement  In  the  com- 
mittee report  that  project  plans  for  an  urban 
renewal  area  were  approved  when  not  one 
substandard  housing  unit  existed  within  the 
project  area  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  plan. 

While  the  above  statement  of  fact  has 
never  been  challenged,  there  Is  a  difference 
as  to  the  application  of  the  law  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  the  HHPA  compared  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion contained  In  the  committee  report.  The 
latter  interpretation  endeavors  to  delineate 
the  language  of  the  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  applying  to  areas 
having  existing  substandard  housing  and 
blight  conditions  and  which  areas  are  resi- 
dential In  character.  The  RLA  and  HHPA 
Interpretation  would  permit  urban  renewal 
under  existing  law  In  both  residential  and 
nonresidential  areas  with  or  without  the 
existence  of  substandard  housing  within  the 
area.  The  action  of  officials  was  based,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  and  documents,  on  a 
survey  which  showed  existing  substandard 
housing  as  of  an  earlier  date,  but  which 
housing  had  been  removed  prior  to  the  of- 
ficial action  of  approval  of  the  project  plan. 
The  action  of  officials  was  predicated  upon 
the  acceptance  of  survey  data  which  was  no 
longer  accurate  in  fact  on  the  date  of  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  in  approving  the 
project  plan. 

PARAGRAPHS  14  AND  20 

RLA  statement:  "Every  effort  was  made  to 
explain  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  compensa- 
tion of  a  municipality  for  vacated  streets  and 
prohibits  the  dedication  of  land  purchased 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
municipality  for  the  use  as  a  part  of  a 
federally  aided  highway  system.  Apparently 
these  paragraphs  are  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  act." 
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rtrer-  The  RLA  statement  neither  denies 
*-r„t^  the  committee  report  statements 

KTcommlttee  report  statement  in  para- 

^„  14  was  that  the  District  of  Columbia 

*^rt!i  million  for  land  when  it  could  have 

^banged  land  for  public  uses  without  cost 

*°^i^tte^' report  8t»^?^«^lj^,  P"^f,^K 
^Wthat  the  Agency  charged  the  D^trlct 
?2o  n  oer  square  foot  for  land,  but  sold  land 
KJ  Sie  value  to  the  redeveloper  at  •14.88 

-,T  Bduare  foot. 

wo  statement  In  the  committee  report  in- 
Ai^Ltitt  any  mlsunderstendlng  or  other  inter- 
«^on  of  law  concerning  the  use  of  pub- 
Svowned  rights-of-way  in  connection  with 
urlin  renewal  projects. 

PARAGRAPH   15 

OLA  statement:  "The  assertion  that 
•orlvate  industry  was  ready,  v?illing,  and  able 
to  redevelop'  is  demonstrably  not  true." 

Answer-  The  RLA  statement  endeavors  to 
refute  the  statement  In  the  committee  report 
bv  basing  their  contention  on  an  assumption 
which  18  not  demonstrated.  The  documents 
referred  to  In  the  conrunlttee  report  state- 
ment indicate  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
the  owners  of  the  majority  of  the  land  to  re- 
develop the  area  without  cost  to  the  public, 
or  under  an  approved  urban  renewal  plan. 
The  record  and  evidence  Indicates  no  re- 
sponse was  ever  made  to  the  latter  expressed 
p^pose  of  the  owners  of  the  majority  of  the 
property. 

PARAGRAPH   16 

RLA  statement:  "This  criticism  ignores  the 
fact  that  appraisals  were  obtained  from 
competent  disinterested  appraisers  who 
determined  that  there  was  no  Increment  in 
land  values  resulting  from  the  changes  In  the 
plan  for  the  Columbia  Plaza  project." 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  avoids  the 
gubsUnce  of  the  statement  In  the  commit- 
tee report.  The  RLA  refers  to  Increment  in 
land  values.  The  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  alluding  to  the  findings  made  by 
the  appraisers  Is  factual  and  correct  in  that 
by  reason  of  the  changes  In  the  project  plan 
the  Income  to  the  redeveloper  was  Increased 
substantially  above  the  amounts  the  rede- 
veloper would  receive  had  there  been  no 
changes  In  the  project  plan. 

PARAGRAPH    17 

RLA  Statement:  "The  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  assertion 
in  paragraph  17  was  not  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  during  any  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted over  a  4-year  period." 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  neither 
denies  nor  refutes  the  statement  In  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  fact  Is  that  studies  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  are 
part  of  the  committee  records,  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  residual  land 
use  appraisals  which  appraisals  are  not 
based  upon  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
land  permitted  under  a  plan.  Evidence  In 
the  record  Indicated  the  transmission  of  re- 
developers  plans  to  appraisers,  which  plans 
were  used  In  the  course  of  determining  the 
land  reuse  value  rather  than  establishing 
such  values  on  the  highest  and  best  use  per- 
mitted under  the  plan. 

PARAGRAPH    18 

RLA  statement:  "The  comments  noted 
under  paragraph  17  are  applicable  to  this 
paragraph." 

Answer:  The  RLA  answer  neither  refutes 
nor  denies  nor  Is  any  way  responsive  to  the 
statement  In  the  committee  report.  The 
statement  In  the  committee  report  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  assembly  of  lands  by  pri- 
vate Industry  for  private  industry  redevelop- 
ment had  been  discouraged  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  an  urban  renewal  program  on  such 
an  area  when  private  assembly  of  land  had 
reached  a  point  of  substantial  completion. 


PARAGRAPH    19 

RLA  statement:  "It  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
to  consider  factors  in  designated  urban  re- 
newal areas  other  than  the  failure  of  struc- 
tures to  meet  their  requirements  of  local 
codes  " 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  neither  re- 
futes nor  denies  the  statement  In  the  com- 
mittee report  which  was  that  the  Agency 
used  more  restrictive  housing  standards  than 
those  used  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
classify  housing  structures  as  substandard. 

The  factors  which  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  consider   in 
establishing  an  urban  renewal  area  are  de- 
termined by  the  Redevelopment  Act  enacted 
by  Congress  for  application  in  the  District 
and  not  by  any  other  law.     That  act  requires 
a  finding  that  there  is  existing  substandard 
housing  conditions  in  order  to  qualify  an 
area  as  a  project  area.     The  Agency  repre- 
sented the  existence  of  substandard  housing 
conditions   based   on   its   restrictive   criteria 
and  no  examination  of  or  comparison  of  such 
criteria  vsrlth  the  District  of  Columbia  Hous- 
ing Code  was  made  prior  to  committee  hear- 
ings.    There  is  no  authority  in  the  Redevel- 
opment Act  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code    or    the    Commissioners    to    arbitrarily 
establish     more     restrictive     housing     code 
standards  in  one  area  of  the  city  than  in 
another. 

PARAGRAPH    20 

(See  comments  on  par.  14  above.) 

PARAGRAPH    21 


RLA     statement:  "*   •   •  the     redevelop- 
ment plan  for  the  project  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  pro- 
vided that  one-third  of  the  dwelling  units 
were  to  be   rented  at  the  rate  of  $17  per 
room  per  month,  plus   utilities.    The  plan 
was  changed  in  this  respect  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  construction  began  It 
was  not  economically  feasible  to  construct 
housing  with  this  rental  limitation,  and  It 
was  determined  to  remove  the  restriction." 
Answer:   The  RLA  statement  attempts  to 
refute   by   avoidance   the   substance   of  the 
committee  report  statement  that  an  original 
requirement  of  a  developer  that  he  construct 
low-rent  housing  was  changed  and  high-rent 
housing  only  was  built. 

The  RLA  statement  Is  correct  only  by  play- 
ing on  the  word  "contract"  as  distinct  from 
the  urban  renewal  plan.  The  contract  while 
not  specifying  the  types  In  rentals  for  hous- 
ing to  be  provided,  did  require  the  carrying 
out  of  the  urban  renewal  project  plan,  which 
plan  required  the  construction  of  one-third 
of  the  housing  units  to  be  rented  at  a  rate 
of  $17  per  room. 

The  RLA  statement  admits  accomplishing 
the  result  stated  in  the  committee  report 
statement  through  the  device  of  changing 
the  project  plan  to  which  the  contracts  ap- 
plied. 

The  RLA  statement  that  low-rent  housing 
at  $17  per  room  was  not  economically  feasi- 
ble betrays  an  agency  avoidance  of  the  spe- 
cific language  and  purposes  of  the  Redevel- 
opment Act.  In  the  definition  of  "low-rent 
housing"  in  the  act,  Congress  provided  a 
formula  for  determining  the  rental  rate  per 
room  per  month  to  be  applied  in  the  future 
because  of  changing  economic  circumstances. 
The  Agency  chose  to  avoid  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, remove  the  low-rent  housing  from  the 
project  by  Ignoring  the  formula  provided  by 
Congress  to  make  such  housing  economically 
feasible.  4 

PARAGRAPH    22 

RLA  Statement:  "This  misstates  the  facts. 
The  redeveloper  was  not  In  default  under  Its 
contract  in  Project  Area  B.  Because  of  delays 
occasioned  by  procurement  of  adequate  fi- 
nancing and  approvals  of  building  site  plans, 
it  appeared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  as  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  contract." 


Answer:    The   RLA  statement  denies  the 
technicality  but  affirms  the  substance  of  the 
committee  report  statement  that  redevelop- 
ers who  have  defaulted  or  faced  default  were 
given  new  contracte,  extensions  of  oontracta, 
cancellation  of  penalties  in  some  cases,  or 
the  execution  of  a  more  favorable  contract. 
The  RLA  statement  alludes  to  Project  Area 
B.     The  records  show  that  with  about  60  days 
remaining    in    the    contract    period    during 
which  performance  was  required,  the  rede- 
veloper faced  the  physical  impossibility  of 
executing  the  contract  and  beginning  and 
completing   the    construction    of   nvimerous 
housing  units  which  would  require  a  matter 
of  months.     The  contract  in  every  substan- 
tive sense  was  in  default  and  would  have 
been  in  default  within  60  days  except  for 
the  technicality  that  prior  to  such  default  a 
new  contract  was  drawn,  the  old  contract 
canceled,  and  the  security  for  the  perform- 
ance under  the  old  contract  was  released  to 
the  redeveloper. 

P\irther,  the  statement  in  the  committee 
report  did  not  refer  solely  to  Project  Area  B. 
The  RLA  further  states:  "•  •  •  in  consid- 
eration of  the  Agency's  agreement  to  extand 
time  periods,  numerous  provisions  of  benefit 
to  the  Agency  were  included  in  the  amended 
contract.  The  provisions  Included  an  in- 
crease In  the  ground  rental  rate  from  5  to 
6  percent,  a  requirement  for  a  security  de- 
posit in  the  amount  of  10  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  site,  and  payment  of 
carrying  charges  at  the  rate  of  3V2  percent 
per  annum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  upon  execution  of  each  lease  agree- 
ment." 


Answer:    While  these  statemente  do   not 
deny  or  refute  the  statement  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  they  are  an  attempt  to  Justify  the 
Agency  action.     Questions  which  arise  from 
the  RLA  statement  are:    (1)    Why  did  the 
contract  specify  5  percent  ground  rental  rate 
when  other  contracts  specified  6  percent;  (2) 
why  did  the  RLA  surrender  Its  performance 
security  on  the  initial  contract  in  the  face  of 
oncoming  and  obvious  default;   (3)  why  did 
not  the  original  contract  require  the  pay- 
ment of  3Vi  percent  carrying  charges  when 
the  redeveloper  had  agreed  to  acquire  the 
land  but  left  the  public  paying  the  expense 
of  taxes  and  interest  on  the  acquired  land? 

PARAGRAPH    23 

RLA  statement:  "The  value  established  by 
the  Agency  was  equal  to  the  acquisition  cost 
and  In  excess  of  the  value  placed  upon  it  by 
the  Agency's  appraisers." 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  in  substance 
admits  the  committee  report  statement  that 
the  Agency  conveyed  Government-owned 
land  to  the  redeveloper  to  reduce  the  unit 
land  cost  to  the  redeveloper. 

The  RLA  statement  is  correct  that  the 
price  to  the  redeveloper  equaled  the  price 
of  acquisition  of  the  land  actually  purchased 
by  the  Agency.  The  Government-owned  land 
cost  the  Agency  nothing  and  was  included 
as  part  of  the  area  conveyed  to  the  redevel- 
oper. The  obvious  result  was  a  lowering  of 
the  unit  cost  to  the  redeveloper. 

The  further  fact  not  mentioned  in  the 
committee  report  statement  nor  by  the  RLA 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  collateral  side 
agreement  between  the  redeveloper  and  the 
owners  of  the  private  unacquired  land,  call- 
ing for  the  payment  of  more  than  $600,000  by 
the  redeveloper  to  the  original  landowners 

PARAGRAPH    24 

RLA  Statement:  "This  deficiency  (low- 
income  and  public  housing)  Is  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  has  been  unable  to  procure  avaU- 
able  sites  within  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
public  housing." 

Answer :  The  RLA  statement  neither  denies 
nor  refutes  the  committee  report  statement 
that  a  deficiency  of  more  than  8,000  \mite  of 
such  housing  has  developed  In  the  District 
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NC7HA    has    repeatedly    ex- 

deslre  to  purchase  sites  within 

renewal   project  areas,   but   has 

Residential  lands  in  urban 

been    disposed    of    at    prices 

$0M  to  $3.65  per  square  foot. 

Authority  meanwhile  was  com- 

top  prices,  in  instances  almost 

highest  residential  land  prices 

theRLA. 

«ment:  "Sren  though  it  Is  essen- 

publlc  housing  program  be  ex- 

proTlde  tinits  for  eligible  fam- 

we    do    not    believe    that    social 

wfauld  be  achieved  by  adoption  of  a 

Jeferring  urban  renewal  projects 

governmental  activities  until  all 

eligible  for  a  publicly  owned  dwell- 

h^ve  been  relocated." 

The  RLA  statement  does  not  deny 
the  statement  in  the  committee 
does  it  acknowledge  the  basic  in- 
that  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
ts  a  first  purpoee  the  rehousing  of 
persons    In    low-rent    or    public 

needed. 

statement  goes  contrary  to  every 

expression  of  intent  in  the  Na- 

Act,  as  amended,  including 

in  the  pending  housing  bUl, 

Redevelopment  Act,   as   amended. 

in  substance  says  that  the 

Agency  Is  to  continue  high-rise 

development  and  commer- 

regardless   of    the   avail- 

-rent  housing  for  displaced  per- 

4mllies. 
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"We    disagree   with   the 

observation  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 

inder  criteria  established  by  the 

administration  any  building 

slibstandard  and  scheduled  for  ac- 

demolltion." 

The  Comptroller  General  has  had 

made  on  numerous  iirban  re- 

throughout  the  United  States 

pi^blished  numerous  reports  stating 

Accounting  Office  findings.    The 

General  is  the  one  agency  and 

efxperienced  agency  in  government 

the  application  of  the  lan- 

law  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

may  disagree  but  when  a   valid 

raised,  the  RLA  must  go  to  the 

Adcountlng  Office  for  interpretation 

bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Comp- 

Gen  jral. 

sta  ement: 


aid  I 
lo 


to»a 


The  committee  amend- 

628  relating  to  the  definition  of 

]  flighted  areas  would  preclude  ac- 

demoUtion  of  structures  unless 

structiurally  unsound  that  they 

be   rehabilitated   without   major 

improvements." 

The  RLA  statement  distorts  the 

meaning  of  the  language  of  the 

amendment  relating  to  slum  and 

s  mating  that  structures  would  have 

ruins  before  an  area  would  be 

urban  renewal.     Such  distortion 

a)>parent  since  existing  law  for  the 

unsafe  and  unsanitary  buildings 

bbusing   code   for  the   District  of 

\  ould  prevent  the  existence  of  any 

in  "total  ruin"  regardless  of 

in  the  Redevelopment  Act. 

of  the  committee  amend- 

afflrmatlve  rather  than  the  neg- 

cl^ly  the  precise  meaning  of  the 

the  detailed  expression  of  In- 

In  the  committee  report   and 

as  follows : 

a  sufficient  number  of  struc- 

excepting  those  which  can  be  re- 

so  as  to  remove  such  dangers  and 

by    making    minor    structural 

Iniprovements,  or  both." 

has  stated  no  policy  or  Intent  in 
Act  that  the  Agency  be 


permitted  to  designate  as  slum  or  substand- 
ard, for  purposes  of  urban  renewal,  those 
structures  which  require  only  minor  struc- 
tural changes,  and  Improvements,  or  both. 
Such  deficiencies  are  or  can  be  corrected  by 
code  enforcement. 

PARAGRAPH    20 

RLA  statement:  "This  Is  a  misstatement 
of  the  proposed  plan.  The  urban  renewal 
plan  provision  referred  to  In  this  paragraph 
was  not  intended  to  be  used  to  acquire  single 
family  dwellings  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
selling them  to  the  National  Capital  Author- 
ity for  use  as  publicly  financed  units." 

Answer:  The  RLA  neither  denies  nor  re- 
futes the  conunlttee  report  statement.  It 
injects  the  very  Important  words  "the  sole 
purpose"  into  the  substance  of  the  committee 
report  statement.  This  device  enables  the 
discussion  of  and  the  intermixture  of  two 
different  concepts  which  confuse  the  issue 
rather  than  clarify  it. 

The  committee  report  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed project  plan  in  question  calls  for  scat- 
tered site  public  housing  In  a  fine  residential 
area.  This  type  of  housing  was  recom- 
mended in  the  1955  report  entitled,  "No 
Slums  in  10  years"  prepared  by  Financier 
Consultant  Roush,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  for- 
mer slum  clearance  Administrator  Keith,  of 
HHFA,  while  serving  as  consultants  for  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  This  program 
is  a  means  of  injecting  subsidized  single 
family  housing  units  into  residential  areas 
on  a  scattered  basis. 

PARAGRAPH    27 

RLA  statement:  "The  delays  referred  to  are 
not  wholly  the  responsibility  of  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  Inasmuch  as  the  law 
under  which  the  program  is  conducted  re- 
quires action  by  a  large  number  of  agencies 
other  than  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  acts  of  Congress  have  contributed  to  the 
delay." 

Answer:  The  RLA  statement  neither  de- 
nies nor  refutes  the  substance  of  the  com- 
mittee report  statement  that  the  RLA  has 
approximately  twice  as  many  projects  less 
than  50  percent  completed  than  was  the  case 
4  years  ago  when  the  Rabaut  bill  was  ap- 
proved calling  for  a  moratorium  on  new  ur- 
ban renewal  projects. 

The  delays,  if  they  are  such,  caused  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  Congress,  Involve 
only  a  small  percentage  of  project  area  lands 
and  those  have  no  relationship  whatsoever 
to  redevelopments  for  private  uses  which 
are  woefully  delayed  and  behind  schedule  in 
southwest  Washington. 

The  RLA  answer  Is  essentially  a  plea  that, 
regardless  of  the  lack  of  progress  made 
toward  completion  of  projects,  the  Congress 
should  not  provide  any  limitations  on  the 
number   of   new    projects   undertaken. 

PARAGRAPH    28 

RLA  statement:  "The  reasons  given  in  this 
paragraph  for  the  action  were  not  the  rea- 
sons  why   the   action    was   taken." 

Answer:  Regardless  of  the  collateral  rea- 
sons given  by  the  RLA  in  its  statement,  the 
substance  of  the  statement  In  the  committee 
report  was  one  of  principal  reasons  pre- 
sented In  the  documents  urging  HHFA  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  for  financing  a  private 
corporation  to  take  over  the  Washington 
Channel  waterfront  area. 

Testimony  and  documents  received  in 
committee  hearings  indicated  an  intent  to 
avoid  the  relocation  of  displaced  businesses 
on  the  waterfront  on  the  priority  basis  pro- 
vided by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  period 
of  180  days  after  notice  by  the  Agency  dvulng 
which  time  dislocated  businesses  might  ex- 
ercise their  priority  relocation  rights,  not 
one  displaced  business  has  succeeded  In  se- 
curing any  type  of  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  Agency  despite  their  expres- 
sions in  writing  requesting  such  opportunity. 


September  29 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  «w 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  BnnJ 
for  1  minute.  ""* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioB 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  tnZ 
Oklahoma?  ™" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  thla 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  It  would 
appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
Members  to  be  present  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements accordingly.  We  do  have 
important  matters  to  dispose  of  which 
may  come  up  this  week,  and,  of  course 
Members  must  be  present  in  order  for 
us  to  transact  business. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  the  majority  lead- 
er knows,  I  have  discussed  with  him  per- 
sonally the  matter  of  the  business  for 
this  week  and  when  we  might  vote  to 
adjourn  sine  die.  I  said  to  him  a  moment 
ago  that  I  would  forgo  any  further 
statements  on  my  part  until  tomorrow, 
when  we  might  possibly  know  better 
what  the  prospects  may  be. 

In  respect  to  tomorrow,  because  I  have 
looked  at  the  whip  notice,  may  I  say  that 
I  had  understood  there  would  be  a  re- 
quest today  to  send  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  conference.  I  had  some  information 
that  while  there  might  be  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees,  possibly  that 
would  not  take  too  much  time. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us,  except 
for  sending  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  con- 
ference, what  would  be  likely  to  come  up 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  knows  that  there 
are  bills  on  the  whip  notice  which  have 
been  programed  and  they  may  be  called 
up  tomorrow.  There  is  the  matter  of 
sending  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  confer- 
ence and  there  is  the  likelihood  later 
in  the  week  that  any  one  of  several  Im- 
portant conference  reports  which  are 
pending,  particularly  the  one  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  might  be 
called  up  this  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  just  want  to  express  the  hope  at 
this  time,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
majority  leader,  that  tomorrow  in  respect 
to  conference  reports  on  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  possibly  social 
security  and  as  to  what  we  might  be 
finally  doing  this  week  as  far  as  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill  is  concerned,  that  informa- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  Members  with 
respect  to  those  matters  so  that  they 
might  know  just  how  to  plan  their  af- 
fairs. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows, 
as  I  do  on  my  side,  that  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  campaign.  This  is  a 
representative  form  of  government  and 
can  only  function  as  the  people  who 
have  come  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives particularly  are  permitted  to 
know  and  to  find  out  what  their  con- 
stituents are  thinking  about.  They 
stand  for  reelection.  It  is  no  more  than 
fair  and  right  that  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  home.  So  I  shall  not 
press  the  matter  further.    I  want  to  say 
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^  the  malority  leader  that  as  far  as  I 
^      hPis  in  complete  sympathy  with 
^iJme  that  we  should  have  a  definite 
ScSlnation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
*2r   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,  in  re- 
JJL  to  the  minority  leader,  I  assure 
Kf^d  Members  of  the  House  that  I 
Sn  not  withhold  any  information  from 
Slters     and  I  will  be  glad  to  advise 
SS-!Sd  this  is  the  position  of  the 
SSershiP-of  any  new  developments  as 
S^ntly  as  we  can  do  so.    Some  of 
?S«  Sngs  are  not  within  the  imme- 
E  control,  as  the  minority  leader 
Siws    of  the  leadership.    Conference 
^rts  are  within  the  control  of  confer- 
1^  committees.    However,  we  will  try 
STadvise  Members  and  keep  them  in- 
formed of  progress  toward   our  goal. 
which,  of  course,  is  to  finish  our  business 
uid  adjourn  as  soon  as  possible. 

jir.  KYL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nan  from  Iowa. 

^i  KYL.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  says  it  will  be  advisable  to  re- 
main here  on  duty  the  rest  of  this  week, 
does  he  include  Saturday  as  a  part  of 

that  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
business  that  might  come  up  on  Satur- 
day but  with  the  legislative  schedule  we 
have  and  the  session  being  what  it  is,  I 
would  think  It  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  keep  a  fiexible  schedule.  I 
cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  Just  say  that 
I  had  hoped  some  of  these  bills  would  be 
sent  to  conference  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  overheard  this  morning  that  there  has 
now  been  another  delay  with  reference 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  would  not  enable  It  to  be  acted 
on  by  tomorrow.  That  is  Impossible 
now,  is  it? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  According  to  my  un- 
derstanding it  may  be  called  up  later  in 
the  week  but  not  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  good  enough. 
Just  so  we  can  get  it  done  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 


SPENDING  EXPLOSION  IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Missoiu-i  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average 
citizen  may  sometimes  wonder  how  he  is 
affected  by  the  combination  of  the 
spending  explosion  in  Washington  and 
accompanying  scandals  such  as  the 
Bobby  Baker  case. 


What  does  it  mean  to  the  average 
citizen  when  the  high  cost  of  govern- 
ment is  made  even  higher  by  the  kick- 
backs and  political  payoffs? 

One  way  to  illustrate  is  to  make  some 
comparisons  which  bring  home  the  real 
costs  to  ourselves  and  our  children. 
The  third  House  Office  Building  being 
built  in  Washington  already  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  $85  million,  twice  the 
original  estimate,  and  even  this  much- 
revised  estimate  will  go  higher  before 
it  is  completed. 

By  comparison,  the  annual  combined 
budgets  of  Springfield  and  Joplin  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri is  approximately  $10  million. 
That  includes  everything,  salaries,  ma- 
terials, road  maintenance,  fire  and  po- 
lice protection,  and  the  himdreds  of 
other  services  provided  by  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  one  single  annex 
in  Washington — the  third  building  for 
Members  of  the  House,  excluding  any 
Senate  housing  costs — ^would  be  suffi- 
cient to  run  the  cities  of  Springfield  and 
Joplin  together  for  over  8  years. 

Springfield,  our  largest  city  of  over 
100,000  people,  could  be  operated  for  13 
years  on  the  cost  of  a  single  building 
at  Washington  prices.  That  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  the  spending  fetish  that  grips 
the  Federal  Capital  imder  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  most  efficient  gov- 
ernment we  have  in  America  today  is 
furnished  at  the  local  level — the  most 
extravagant,  wasteful,  and  corrupt- 
prone  exists  at  the  Federal  level  where 
there  is  so  much  honey  to  attract  the 
bees.  And  the  blame  lies  squarely  on 
the  philosophy  which  prevails  here  in 
L.B.J.  land  that  waste  and  inefficiency- 
even  kickbacks  are  acceptable  as  long 
as  the  money  is  used  to  "stimulate  the 
economy."  I  suggest  that  this  Is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  pumping  money  into 
the  economy.  It  is  not  the  people  who 
benefit,  it  is  the  Billy  Sol  Estes',  the 
Bobby  Bakers',  and  others  who  drink  at 
the  public  trough,  while  official  heads 
are  turned  and  eyelids  closed. 

If  the  tax  dollars  that  are  soaked  up 
in  Washington  could  be  kept  at  the  local 
level  where  they  originated,  cities  like 
Springfield  and  Joplin.  or  for  that  mat- 
ter. New  York  and  Chicago,  would  not 
be  forced  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  Wash- 
ington for  Federal  handouts.  If  tax 
sources  now  preempted  by  Washington 
could  be  returned  to  our  local  commu- 
nities so  they  could  meet  local  prob- 
lems, we  could  begin  the  task  of  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  Federal  budget,  which 
now  costs  every  American  family,  an 
average  of  four,  $222  a  year  in  interest 
charges  alone. 

That  is  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
fighting.  To  restore  not  only  morality 
to  government,  but  to  stop  living  as 
though  the  Federal  Government  only 
needs  to  run  the  printing  presses  a  littie 
longer  each  night  to  make  up  the  cost 
of  kickbacks  and  payoffs.  We  disre- 
gard the  tax  famine  that  exists  in  many 
of  our  cities  and  States,  while  the  John- 
son administration  builds  ivory  towers 
here  in  Washington. 

Otherwise,  Lord  Macaulay  was  cor- 
rect when  he  told  Thomas  Jefferson's 


biographer  that  our  good  idea  of  a  re- 
public would  reach  an  early  demise  as 
soon  as  the  people  learned  they  could 
vote  themselves  unlimited  benefits  from 
the  Public  Treasury. 

Have  they,  through  us,  reached  this 
stage? 


REAPPORTIONMENT    IN    MISSOURI 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
IlUnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Missouri 
has  been  sold  down  the  river  by  the  Dem- 
ocrat platform  through  its  failure  to  take 
any  kind  of  position  on  the  reapportion- 
ment issue  now  before  the  Congress. 

If  the  Johnson  administration  stifles 
action  on  this,  it  will  Jeopardize  the  State 
legislative  representation  of  19  of  the  21 
counties  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing, if  the  size  of  the  Missouri  house  re- 
mains at  163  members,  only  those  coun- 
ties with  over  28,000  population  would  be 
assured  of  individual  representation  in 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Democrat  machines  in  the  two 
largest  cities  would  dominate  both  the 
Missouri  House  and  Senate  and  com- 
pletely destroy  Missouri's  little  Federal 
systems  and  its  system  of  checks  and 
balances  patterned  after  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  by  assuming  the 
authority  to  make  law  rather  than  to 
interpret  it,  has  destroyed  each  State's 
historic  right  to  have  a  bicameral  sys- 
tem if  that  is  what  its  citizens  want. 
What  sense  would  it  make  to  have  two 
houses  both  patterned  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  without  regard  to  geograph- 
ical, economic,  suid  other  factors?  One 
would  merely  serve  as  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  other. 

The  Republican  platform  adopted  at 
San  Francisco  clearly  reaffirms  the  his- 
toric rights  of  the  States  to  apportion  at 
least  one  of  theh:  two  State  legislative 
bodies  on  factors  other  than  population 
alone. 

But  the  Democrat  platform  Ignores 
this  most  crucial  issue  altogether,  even 
though  their  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
their  No.  2  man  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  supporting  the  Republi- 
can position.  Not  only  do  they  ignore 
it  but  the  Johnson  adnainistratton 
spokesman  in  Detroit,  Walter  Ruether. 
says  in  his  publication  Washington  Re- 
port, volume  IV,  No.  35.  dated  August  31, 
1964,  that  the  reason  the  Democrat  plat- 
form dodged  the  reapportionment  issue 
is  that  a  firm  pledge  was  given  by  the 
WWte  House  to  block  any  move  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court  ruling  when  it 
hits  the  Senate. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  knows  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  at  Atiantic 
City  It  is  Walter  Ruether. 

Even  the  end  does  not  justify  the 
means,  because  many  problems  which 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  have  had  in 
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the  Mil  sourl  Legislature  often  stem,  not 
from  ai  ly  rural-urban  impasse,  but  from 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  city 
leglslat  >rs  themselves. 

Both  rural  and  urban  interests  are 
protect  Jd  by  our  two  house  system  which 
helps  assure  that  the  final  product  will 
not  be  strongly  detrimental  to  either. 

I  thh  ik  that  candidates  for  public  office 
In  sout  iwest  Missouri  should  make  clear 
whether  they  support  the  Republican 
platforn  position  on  the  reapportion- 
ment ijsue  or  whether  they  support  the 
Democi  at  platform  which  sweeps  the 
issue  uider  the  rug  along  with  Bobby 
Baker,  3illie  Sol  Estes  and  the  TFX  con- 
tract. 

Let  here  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind.  [  support  the  Republican  position 
and  be  ieve  citizens  should  have  an  op- 
portxmJty  to  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amend! lent  to  restore  each  States  his- 
toric rii  ht  to  apportion  at  least  one  house 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  strict 
populai  Ion. 


INCT»E(  mON  OP  EUROPEAN  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaninoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  n  inois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend 
his  ren  arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inc  ude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ' 

Then  (  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  k  JTOERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently r  jtumed  from  an  intensive  Inspec- 
tion toi  r  of  European  atomic  energy  in- 
stallati(  ins  while  participating  as  an  of- 
ficial r<  presentative  to  the  Third  Inter- 
natlons  I  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atoiilc  Energy  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

At  tte  request  of  the  Department  of 
State,  t  le  Speaker  appointed  four  Mem- 
bers of  he  House — Vice  Chairman  Holi- 
FiELD  aid  three  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to 
participate  in  this  Conference.  I  was 
designa  ;ed  as  an  alternate  to  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts. 

This  ivas  indeed  an  enlightening  and 
gratify!  ig  experience.  The  opportuni- 
ties pro  rlded  by  this  personal  participa- 
tion In  the  Conference  and  visits  to  the 
various  installations,  permitted  me  to 
have  a  1  setter  insight  Into  various  aspects 
of  atom  Ic  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, toth  domestic  and  foreign.  The 
superioi  UJ3.  accomplishments,  both 
public  8  nd  private,  in  the  field  of  peace- 
ful use!  of  nuclear  energy  was  evident 
not  onl^  at  the  Conference  talks  and 
exhibits,  but  at  the  other  installations 
and  fac  llties  that  I  visited  in  Europe. 

In  Wi  St  Berlin,  that  Island  of  freedom 
surroimied  by  a  hateful  mortar  and 
wire  wall,  I  visited  the  Hahn- 
Nuclear  Research  Institute. 
Here,  lil  association  with  the  Free  and 
Technical  Universities  of  Berlin,  basic 
researcl  i  is  carried  out  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  luclear  science. 

Avail  ible  to  the  scientists  of  this  insti- 
tute foi  such  research  is  a  50 -kilowatt 
homogeieous  nuclear  reactor  built  by 
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Atomics  International,  a  U.S. -based  sub- 
sidiary of  the  North  American  Aviation 
Co. 

Research  into  the  atom  and  its  nucleus 
is  also  carried  out  with  high  energy 
particle  accelerators  or  atom  smashers. 
At  the  Hahn-Meitner  Institute,  a  SMz- 
million  electron  volt  Van  de  Graaff  gen- 
erator built  in  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  Installed. 

In  Scauro,  Italy,  about  60  miles  south 
of  Rome  and  35  miles  north  of  Naples 
just  off  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  a  150- 
megawatt  electric  reactor,  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  for  Italy's  electric 
power  utility  agency.  This  reactor,  the 
largest  in  operation  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, known  as  the  Senn  reactor,  is  pro- 
ducing blocks  of  power  for  the  industries 
of  Rome  and  the  developing  industries 
of  Naples. 

The  Senn  reactor  is  indeed  impressive 
on  the  valley  floor  of  the  Garlgliano 
River.  It  became  operational  in  1964. 
This  reactor  was  developed,  with  U.S. 
assistance,  under  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
Euratom,  the  multinational  European 
organization  for  the  peacefxil  develop- 
ments of  nuclear  energy. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Illinois  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  the  basic 
concepts  for  the  Senn  reactor  and  for  all 
boiling  water  reactors  were  developed. 
The  first  full-scale  commercial  power 
reactor  of  this  type — the  Senn  reactor 
type — was  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
also  in  Illinois  and  is  known  as  the  Dres- 
den Nuclear  Power  Station.  The  Dres- 
den reactor  went  critical  in  1959  and 
has  produced  electricity  from  the  nuclei 
of  atoms  totaling  more  than  3.6  biUion 
kilowatt-hours  since  that  time. 

My  interests  in  Italy  were  not  totally 
devoted  to  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  U.S.  Southern  European  Task  Force 
Headquarters  in  Verona,  Italy,  and  to 
meet  and  discuss  with  the  commander  of 
SETAF,  Maj.  Gen.  G.  W.  Power,  the  de- 
fense problems  of  NATO's  southern 
flank. 

Together  with  General  Power  I  visited 
several  SETAF  installations  near  Ver- 
ona and  at  Vicenza;  I  found  that  the 
U.S.  Army  in  northern  Italy  is  indeed 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
NATO's  state  of  readiness. 

On  August  30,  I  arrived  in  Geneva  to 
begin  my  participation  in  the  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  The  Conference 
formally  opened  on  August  31.  Here 
again.  I  was  impressed  with  the  major 
contributions  that  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  U.S.  private  indus- 
try have  made  to  the  development  of  nu- 
clear technology  for  peaceful  uses  in 
supplying  energy  on  the  ground  and  po- 
tential space  power  for  our  satellites. 

Aside  from  the  many  technical  papers 
presented  by  U.S.  delegates  and  the  dele- 
gates from  other  nations,  there  was  an 
exhibit  held  in  the  center  of  Geneva. 
The  exhibit  hall  contained  many  differ- 
ent national  exhibits.  Our  own  coun- 
try's exhibits  certainly  revealed  the 
great  progress  we  had  made  in  the  last 
6  years  since  the  1958  Second  Geneva 
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Conference  hi  advancing  the  atom  f«. 
peaceful  purposes.  *"' 

Here,  I  cannot  do  more  than  ii» 
briefly  hint  at  some  of  the  highlightg  f 
this  Conference.  This  Conference  w2 
devoted  primarily  to  nuclear  power  fnJ 
the  production  of  electricity,  it  is  cW 
that  1964  is  an  ascendant  year  for  mT 
clear  power.  It  has  been  demonstrate 
this  year  that  there  are  many  places  to 
the  United  States  and  more  such  pla<» 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  worid 
where  nuclear  power  is  on  the  threshold 
of  becoming  competitive  with  fog^ 
fueled  electric  power. 

Technical  conferences  are  usually  imt 
full  of  future  promise,  rather  than  ex- 
emplary of  present  accomplishments 
Although  very  optimistic  with  regard 
to  the  economics  of  nuclear  power,  this 
Conference,  unlike  the  last  one  which 
was  held  in  1958,  could  point  to  real 
present  accomplishments  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  nuclear  power  for  peaceful  pur! 
poses.  In  the  immediate  future  even 
further  reductions  in  both  capital  and 
fuel  costs  are  predicted,  with  assurance 
that  further  development  of  newer  type 
reactors  would  lead  to  economic  breed» 
reactors;  that  is,  reactors  that  produce 
more  nuclear  fuel  than  they  consume. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  case  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  Scarce  supplies 
of  uranium  will  be  utilized  in  producing 
power  and  Plutonium,  the  latter  in  turn 
can  be  burnt  in  a  reactor  to  produce 
energy,  but  you  caimot  make  Plutonium 
without  uranium.  As  our  needs  for 
energy  increase  and  more  and  more  of 
our  electricity  comes  from  nuclear  fud, 
both  economics  and  conservation  wlli 
dictate  the  development  of  economic  and 
efficient  breeder  reactors. 

For  the  more  distant  future,  there  is 
hope  in  spite  of  mountainous  dlfflcultlea 
that  power  will  be  available  from  con- 
trolled fusion  devices.  If  controlled 
fusion  becomes  possible,  the  amounts  of 
heavy  hydrogen,  the  fuel  for  fusion,  that 
is  available  in  the  oceans  of  the  earth 
are  sufficient  for  thousands  of  years  of 
even -increasing  power  requirements. 
Papers  on  controlled  thermonuclear  de- 
velopments were  presented  at  Geneva  by 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  nations.  The  United  States  did  not 
have  any  exhibits  this  time  on  controUed 
fusion.  The  U.S.  paper  presented  gave  a 
realistic  and  practical  outlook  with 
regard  to  harnessing  fusion  power.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
hibited at  Geneva  a  full  handful  of 
models  of  laboratory  machines  used  to 
Investigate  fusion  reactions. 

In  exhibiting  these  models  of  experi- 
mental fusion  devices,  devices  which  can- 
not presently  produce  more  power  than 
they  consume,  the  Soviets  rightfully 
claim  to  be  looking  to  the  future.  How- 
ever. I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
overstressing  of  what  may  be,  in  con- 
trast to  what  is — is  illustrative  of  the 
Communist  philosophy.  The  good 
things,  the  good  life,  in  the  Communist 
world  is  always  promised  for  tomorrow. 
The  benefits  for  their  people  today,  with 
or  without  the  peaceful  atom,  are  very 
meager. 

There  was  one  Soviet  exhjblt  of  espe- 
cial Interest — the  "ROMASHKA"  reac- 
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A  oaper  was  also  presented  on  this 
^'mUt    This  is  a  device  which  converts 
iSSclear  reactor  heat  directly  to  elec- 
S^itv  by  use  of  the  thermoelectric  effect. 
SThPftting  silicon-germanium  semicon- 
SctoVs    electricity   is   produced.     The 
Snts  of  electricity  promised  to  be 
•Sble  is  500  to  800  watts.     This  is 
Z^\\  but  such  small  quantities  can  be 
Sd  most  effectively  for  space  applica- 
SS«    The  Soviet  exhibit  clearly  indi- 
Spd  that  their  existing  device  is  earth- 
SSid'  however,  a  Soviet  film  on  this 
rpactor  showed  a  mockup  of  this  as  fiy- 
.^r'in  space.    This  device  is  very  similar 
to  the  U.S.  SNAP-lOA— a  500-watt  nu- 
dear  reactor-thermoelectric  power  sup- 
niy  for  space  purposes.   I  must  note  here 
Sat  were  it  not  for  action  taken  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  last 
January  the  SNAP-lOA  program  would 
have  been  a  dead  program.    At  Geneva 
we  would  then  have  been  treated  to  a 
Soviet    accomplishment,    which    would 
have  led  the  administration  to  react  with 
a  crash  program  to  the  Soviets.    Thanks 
to  action  by  the  Joint  Committee  we  do 
not  have  to  react.    We  have  a  going  pro- 
gram where  a  reactor,  and  not  a  mockup, 
is  scheduled  to  be  fiown  and  tested  In 
space  next  spring.     The  Soviet  "RO- 
J4ASHKA"  is  not  ready  for  testing  in 
space.     With    a    successful    SNAP-lOA 
flight  in  space  next  year  we  will  be  able 
to  claim  a  first — another  first  in  nuclear 
reactor  technology  and  a  first  in  space. 
Like  many  other  firsts  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology—military   and    peaceful— nudg- 
ing of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the   administration   by   the   Joint 
Committee  was  an  initial  requirement. 

Another  highUght  of  this  Conference 
was  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Gerald  W. 
Johnson,  Associate  Director  of  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory  at  Liver- 
more,  Calif.,  of  a  paper  on  the  engineer- 
ing applications  of  nuclear  explosives. 
This  is  our  Project  Plowshare.  We  have 
demonstrated  in  this  country  that  a  sin- 
gle nuclear  explosion  can  be  used  to 
move  millions  of  tons  of  earth  and  rock. 
There  is  still  much  to  learn,  however, 
about  containing  radioactivity  and  uti- 
lizing these  methods  for  large-scale  ex- 
cavation and  mining  purposes. 

In  the  1958  Conference  when  the  U.S. 
delegation  first  announced  efforts 
planned  for  Plowshare,  Soviet  delegates, 
including  Professor  Emelyanov,  de- 
nounced this  program  and  stated  that  it 
could  not  serve  constructive  technical 
ends  but  only  political  ones. 

In  1964,  the  Plowshare  presentation 
by  the  U.S.  delegate.  Dr.  Johnson,  re- 
ceived a  most  friendly  and  enthusiastic 
reception.  Not  only  did  neutral  nation 
delegates  like  one  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic  show  a  technical  Interest  in 
this  program,  but  a  senior  Rmnanian 
delegate  queried  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  cooperating  in  this  area 
through  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  Professor  Emelyanov  also 
showed  great  interest  and  discussed  with 
Dr.  Johnson  the  possibilities  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  cooperation  in  this 
area.  Without  concluding  as  to  what  the 
ofBcial  U.S.  position  should  be  In  this 
regard,  I  cite  the  above  as  an  example  of 
an  area   of   research   pursued   by   the 


United  States  in  spite  of  initial  interna- 
tional and  some  national  criticism,  and 
today  many  who  previously  criticized  are 
beating  a  path  to  our  door. 

For  me  an  especially  satisfying  high- 
light of  my  trip  to  Europe  was  flying  up 
to  Sweden  from  Geneva  with  Chairman 
Seaborg  and  many  heads  of  other  delega- 
tions to  take  an  overnight  cruise  on  the 
U.S.  nuclear  ship  Savannah. 

The  N.S.  Savannah  had  docked  earlier 
at  Halsingborg,  Sweden.  The  party 
boarded  the  ship  there  and  for  the  next 
5y2  hours  toured  the  various  parts  of 
the  ship  and  had  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  ship's  performance  capabilities 
while  the  ship  was  en  route  to  Malmo,  the 
port  at  the  southern  tip  of  Sweden  where 
the  party  disembarked  for  a  return  flight 
to  Geneva  and  a  resiunption  of  confer- 
ence activities. 

Time  and  time  again  while  I  was 
aboard  the  Savannah  I  heard  repeated 
exclamations  from  the  delegates  of  the 
almost  score  of  foreign  countries  who 
were  with  us  on  this  brief  sailing  of  how 
impressed  they  were  with  this  practical 
demonstration  of  U.S.  know-how  in  the 
field  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  sur- 
face ship  propulsion.  Dr.  Seaborg,  our 
AEC  chairman,  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
praise  for  this  highly  effective  means  of 
communicating  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant countries  in  the  world  our  actual 
technical  prowess  in  this  field. 

Capable  of  steaming  for  about  350,000 
miles  or  14  times  around  the  world  on  a 
single  loading  of  fuel  the  N.S.  Savannah 
fully  justifies  the  confidence  we  had 
placed  in  her  as  a  useful  demonstration 
of  this  particular  application  of  the 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  stay 
in  C3reneva  till  the  end  of  the  Conference. 
I  returned  to  Washington  on  Sunday, 
September  6.  The  Conference  went  on 
untU  September  9.  During  the  last  days 
of  the  Conference  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  to  produce  fresh  water  from  salt 
water  as  well  as  simultaneously  produc- 
ing electricity  for  power  was  discussed. 
James  T.  Ramey,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Conmiissioner,  and  former  staff  director 
of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic 
Energy  gave  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
It  is  requested  that  this  paper  and 
Chairman  Seaborg's  smnmary  paper  on 
the  Conference  be  reproduced  here  along 
with  my  remarks. 

In  stmmiary,  it  was  quite  clear  at  the 
Conference  in  listening  to  both  the  gen- 
eral session  and  technical  papers,  as  well 
as  in  visiting  installations  in  other  na- 
tions, that  the  United  States  is  the  pre- 
eminent leader  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy — ^both  as  to  its  practical  develop- 
ments and  its  research  effort.  Such  pre- 
eminence, however,  is  not  going  unchal- 
lenged. Many  nations  are  developing 
their  own  capabilities  in  nuclear  energy 
and  related  research,  and  this  was  fully 
demonstrated  at  Geneva. 

Continued  leadership  by  the  United 
States  in  all  aspects  of  nuclear  energy 
can  only  be  maintained  in  the  future  by 
greater  efforts  and  fuller  utilization  of 
the  resources — scientific  and  technolog- 
ical—that are  available  in  the  United 
States.  Complacency  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  great 


strides  made  by  us  in  the  last  few  years 
can  only  lead  to  our  being  overtaken  in 
one  field  after  another  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  competition  is  not  solely  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, West  Germany,  and  Japan  are  on 
the  threshold  of  developing  nuclear 
technology — a  technology  which  can 
compete  not  only  for  prestige  but  for 
commercial  leadership  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  summary  of  the  Third  United 
Nations  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee on  September  8, 1964. 
Summary  op  the  Third  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Peacetul 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  by  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,     Palais     des     Nations,     Geneva, 
Switzerland,  September  8,  1964 


introduction 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  assigned  the  task 
of  summing  up  this  memorable  ConXerence. 
After  attempting  to  digest  the  enormous  and 
diversified  content  of  the  sessions,  I  assure 
you  that  the  challenge  is  equal  to  the  honOT. 
I  therefore  approach  the  task  with  humlUty. 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
scientists  and  engineers  assembled  here;  for 
In  attempting  to  distill  the  essence  from  this 
notable  meeting.  I  am  painfully  conscious 
that  I  shall  be  forced  to  leave  out  reference 
to  v?ork  and  points  of  view  that  are  highly 
significant  for  world  nuclear  science  and  de- 
velopment. Fortunately,  the  deficiencies  of 
this  summary  will  be  repaired  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  full  proceedings.  Actually,  I 
believe  we  shall  all  be  affected  by  the  Con- 
ference for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  Integrate  the  profusion  of 
technical  material  presented  here  only  after 
reflection  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Before  I  begin  my  discussion  of  the  Confer- 
ence Itself,  I  should  like  to  remark  briefly 
upon  a  matter  of  historical  significance  which 
has  been  noted  by  other  speakers.  We  have 
met  In  approximately  the  25th  anniversary 
year  of  the  great  discoveries  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  being  here  today. 

Fittingly,  we  have  seen  during  this  sUver 
anniversary  year  the  first  ripening  of  our 
labors.  We  have  achieved  economic  nuclear 
power  In  limited  but  important  areas.  I 
believe  this  Conference  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  age  of  nuclear  power.  We  can  now 
foresee  the  end  of  the  spector  of  an  energy 
shortage  which  has  haunted  the  world  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Indtistrlal  revolution. 
As  nuclear  power  technology  progresses,  I 
believe  we  can  provide  In  the  future  enough 
energy  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
the  energy  that  Is  central  to  the  banishment 
of  hunger,  poverty  and  fear  of  the  future. 

The  magnitude  of  the  accomplishment  in 
this  quarter  of  a  century  can  be  appreciated 
by  retrospection.  Some  of  you  will  recaU,  as 
I  do,  the  impact  on  nuclear  science  labora- 
tories around  the  world  of  the  startling  re- 
ports In  late  1938  and  early  1939  of  the  dis- 
covery In  Germany  of  nuclear  fission  by  Otto 
Hahn  and  Fritz  Strassman,  with  elucidations 
by  Lis  Meltner  and  Otto  Frlsch.  In  only 
4  years  the  late  Enrico  Fermi  and  his  col- 
leagues had  operated  a  reactor.  Even  so.  In 
this  period  many  of  us  would  have  been  con- 
tent vsnth  the  thought  that  nuclear  power 
might  be  an  economic  reality  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  I  find  It  astonishing  that  so 
much  has  been  accompllsbed  in  only  25  years. 
The  contribution  of  the  three  Internation- 
al conferences  to  this  stage  of  progress  has 
been  immeasurable.    The  first  conference,  In 
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begin  with  some  general  remarks, 

first  to  world  power  needs  and  the 

nuclear  power  In  meeting  those  needs 

to  what  some  of  us  consider  to 

hree  phases  of  nuclear  power. 

(fonference  has  dramatized  the  fact 

world  will  require  huge  Increases 

energy  dxirlng  the  remainder  of 

ury.     The  accelerating  pace  of  the 

revolution  In  the  developed  coun- 

requlre  htige  new  Increnxents  of 

At  the  same  time,  we  sorely  need  to 

developing  nations  Into  the  orbit 

technologies.      As    Secretary    IT 

reminded  us  In  his  opening  remarks: 

theme  of  the  present  Conference 

power  and  this  Is  a  key  Issue  for 

term  development  of  over  half  the 

If  per  capita  consiimptlon  of  elec- 

the  developing  arefu  In  oiir  day  Is 

with  that  now  found  In  the  ma- 

natlons.   the  amoimt  of 

power  required  will  be  so  vast  as 

even  the  earth's  Inunense  reserves  of 

f\4els  and  hydroelectric  power." 

labha  of  India  observed,   "there  Is 
r  as  expensive  as  no  power." 
does  the  Conference  seem  to  have 
regarding  the  advantages  of  nu- 
In  meeting  these  energy  needs? 
a4vantage8  go  beyond  economics  alone. 
nations  to  manage  wisely  their 
resources  as  Irreplaceable  raw  ma- 
ther  than  as  sources  of  heat.     As 
Smelyanov  observed  In  his  open- 
"The   raw   materials    for  ^e 
Industry,  for  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics,  artificial  leather  and  shn- 
are  natural  gas,  oil,  and  cosil. 
fuels  provide  the  chemical  Industry 
primary  materials.    If  we  go  on  us- 
it  the  present  rate,  all  oiu-  oil  will 
burnt  up,  and  the  chemical  Indus- 
be  deprived  of  a  most  Important 
raw  material." 

see  how  the  Conference  gives  us 
believe  In  the  future  of  nuclear 
Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  Indl- 
f  progress  can  be  seen  on  the  first 
Iftere  one  can  see  how  the  Installed 
capacity  of  the  world  has  grown — 
with  only  five  megawatts  to  1958 
megawatts.     Today,   In    1964,    we 
altout   5,000  megawatts.     The   future 
Lb  also  excellent.    One  can  see  that 
the  total  world  nuclear  power  ca- 
be  about  25.000  megawatts  and 
this  will  have  Increased  to  150.000 
megawatts, 
i^omlssloner  Tape  of  the  United  States 
,  "In  the  next  centtiry  nuclear  pow- 
well,  as  wood.  coal,  and  fluid  hydro- 
have  all  In  their  turn  done,  furnish 
-half* of  the  Nation's  energy." 
testimony  of  the  technical  papers  to 
that  nuclear  power  has  come  of  age 
by  corridor  discussions  reflect- 
entry  of  conunerclal   competition. 
Itself  Is  a  strong  sign  of  economic 
I  should  like  to  think  that  it  has 
too  heavily  on  the  Conference, 
competition — sometimes     aggres- 
accompanles   economic   de- 
Zt  plays  an  important  role  In 
^astB  down.    Perhaps  It  is  pertinent 
1  he  observation  of  one  delegate  which 
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Implied  that  aggressive  techniques  are  some- 
times needed  to  convince  conservative  finan- 
ciers and  utility  engineers  of  the  value  of 
new  developments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  projections  of 
nuclear  power  development  do  not  assume  a 
breakthrough  in  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion  or  in  any  now-unknown  energy 
soiirce.  Such  a  development  is  not  on  the 
horizon,  but  could  occur.  If  fusion  does  be- 
come practical  and  if  it  Is  economical.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  time  to  modify  our  plans. 

The  subject  of  my  second  group  of  general 
remarks  deals  with  reactors  as  we  find  them 
today  and  as  we  expect  them  to  be  in  the 
future.  Many  of  the  delegates  to  this  Con- 
ference view  nuclear  power  in  three  phases, 
as  shown  in  the  second  slide. 

The  first  is  that  phase  reached  in  the  past 
year  or  so— the  coming  of  age  of  the  three 
types  of  presently  economic  reactors:  the 
graphite  moderated,  gas  cooled  reactor;  the 
heavy  water  moderated,  heavy  water  cooled 
reactor;  and  the  light  water  moderated,  light 
water  cooled  reactor. 

The  second  phase  of  nuclear  power  is  the 
improved  or  advanced  converted  reactors.  In- 
cluding near  breeders.  These  reactors,  as 
indicated  on  the  slide,  run  a  gamut  of 
typeB — Including  D,0  moderated,  graphite 
moderated,  HjO  moderated  and  even  types 
using  a  variable  moderation  of  DjO  and  HjO. 
This  phase  of  nuclear  power  development 
promises  to  bring  greater  fuel  utilization, 
preparation  of  fuel  for  breeders  at  a  faster 
rate,  and  potentially  even  lower  cost  power 
than  today's  reactor.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  continued  Improvement  of  the 
present  reactor  types  will  probably  keep  them 
economically  competitive  during  most  of  this 
time. 

The  third  and  somewhat  concurrent  phase 
of  nuclear  progress  is  the  development  of 
breeder  reactors.  This  Conference  has 
heard  considerable  discussion  of  fast  breeder 
reactors  using  the  plutonium  and  uranium 
238  fuel  cycle.  Perhaps  less  discussion  than 
they  merit  has  been  given  to  thermal  breed- 
ers fueled  on  the  thorium  and  uranium  233 
fuel  cycle.  In  either  case  these  breeder  re- 
actors promise  to  extend  by  an  order  of 
magnitude  and  more  the  fuel  utilization  of 
our  lu-anium  and  thoriiun  resources  since 
they  will  produce  more  fissionable  material 
than  they  consimae.  In  essence,  they  are 
our  key  to  unlocking  the  energy  stores  In 
the  nonflssionable  but  extremely  abundant 
isotopes — uranium  238  and  thorixmi  232. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  dele- 
gates agree  that  these  three  phases  can  be 
arranged  In  a  progression  from  the  presently 
economic  reactors  to  improved  converters 
capable  of  even  greater  economies  to  a  some- 
what conciirrent  pursuit  of  a  longer  term 
program  on  breeder  reactors.  Some  dele- 
gates feel  there  is  no  need  for  the  inter- 
mediate converter  phase  and  that  nuclear 
power  development  programs  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  should  proceed  directly  to  the 
breeder  reactor  phase  as  shown  by  the  dash 
line  on  the  slide.  But  the  uncertainties 
still  associated  with  the  long-term  economic 
outlook  of  breeder  reactors  would  seem  to 
provide  a  strong  rationale  for  the  concurrent 
and  more  inunedlate  development  of  Im- 
proved converters  for  many  countries. 
Conversely,  there  are  some  delegates  that 
feel  that  no  appreciable  effort  shoxxld  be 
expended  on  breeders  at  this  time  since  the 
present  reactor  types  and  improved  con- 
verters could  provide  abundant  power  for 
many  decades  to  come.  If,  as  reported  to 
the  Conference  by  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  possible  to  produce  uranium  from 
seawater  at  prices  not  higher  than  $20/lb. 
of  UjOg,  this  view  may  be  considerably 
strengthened. 

Clearly,  the  Conference  shows  that  the 
aim  of  all  of  the  nations  Is  to  achieve 
abundant  economic  nuclear  power.  We  are 
approaching  this  goal  in  different  ways,  and 


It  appears  fortunate  that  alternatlTe 
plorations  are  being  made.  It  seeou  lliw" 
that  the  nuclear  power  base  for  some  iSi 
to  come  will  consist  of  a  nvimber  of  dlflmS' 
systems  paraUellng  each  other  in  time  ** 
are  not  likely  to  find  a  sharp  cutoff  "tw,|!! 
at  which  one  type  of  reactor  wiU  cease  to^ 
useful.  Moreover,  it  is  imlikely  that  •»! 
advanced  system — converter  or  breed^ 
will  be  widely  adopted  if  it  does  not  beo^ 
economical.  In  my  opinion,  we  will  notM* 
breeders  in  wide  use.  for  example,  ix  tS 
technology  is  not  advanced  to  the  econcm* 
ically  competitive  stage.  One,  In  fact  ^ 
see  circiunstances  in  which  breeders  o<^ 
only  become  economic  if  the  price  of  tuA 
is  driven  up  high  enough. 

The  proceedings  here  show  that  the  focin 
of  competitive  nuclear  power  today  u  on 
large-size  plants,  500  megawatts  of  electri^ 
output  each.  Plans  for  even  larger  plant*  of 
1,000  electrical  megawatts  each  are  1u«t 
quietly  assumed.  When  we  look  toward  tin 
reactors  for  desalination  of  sea  water—one 
of  the  most  remarkable  f  utxire  human  bene- 
fits  spUllng  from  the  cornucopia  of  nuclej 
energy — we  consider  plant  sizes  as  large  aa 
2,500  Mw(e) .  But  the  other  end  of  the  spec. 
trmn  also  requires  attention.  Not  all  coun- 
tries  can  use  power  in  these  large  blocki 
Hopefully,  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  large- 
scale  development  of  nuclear  power  will  be 
the  advent  of  economic  power  reactors  In  the 
smaller  sizes  more  suited  to  many  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  As  we  have  heard,  nu- 
clear reactors  below  the  600-megawatt  alae 
are  already  showing  economic  benefits  in 
certain  of  these  countries. 

BOONOSCICS   or   NUCLEAE   POWBl 

Let  me  tiu-n  now  to  details,  first  by  follow- 
ing the  central  thread  in  my  general  re- 
marks; that  is,  the  economics  of  nuclear 
power.  The  next  slide  attempts  to  give  a 
comparison  of  the  three  presently  developed 
types  of  nuclear  powerplants.  This  allda 
shows  some  of  the  costs  of  reactor  plants 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Conference. 
I  feel  a  word  of  warning  Is  necessary  here 
since  some  in  the  audience  will  be  tempted 
to  comp>are  the  figures  from  one  ooimtry  with 
those  of  another.  Without  considering  the 
specifics  that  go  into  making  up  these  fig- 
ures, it  Is  very  much  like  compwlng  applea 
and  oranges.  I  might  state  it  in  another 
way,  which  I  overheard  during  the  Confto^ 
ence:  These  are  the  opinions  upon  which  I 
base  my  facts. 

As  you  know,  the  cost  of  power  from  an; 
generating  station,  nuclear  or  conventional. 
Is  generally  governed  by  four  main  facton: 
construction  costs,  operating  costs,  fixed  or 
carrying  charge  rate,  and  system  characteris- 
tics which  determine  the  plant  capacity  fac- 
tor. Except  for  the  fixed-charge  rate,  theae 
subjects  have  been  extensively  discussed  la 
various  sessions  of  the  Conference.  It  la  per- 
haps unfortxinate  that  more  consideration 
was  not  given  to  fixed  charges,  since  appar- 
ently much  of  the  controversy  over  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  reactor  systems  sterna 
from  differences  In  this  fixed-charge  rate. 
In  fact,  some  efforts  toward  international 
standardization  of  the  bases  for  computing 
reactor  economics  would  probably  have  been 
welcomed. 

Technical  and  economic  factors  have  re- 
stricted the  nvm[iber  of  reactor  types  that  are 
well  enough  developed  to  be  candidates  at 
present  for  Immediate  large-scale  power  pro- 
grams. The  reported  prospective  construc- 
tion costs  for  the  three  predominant  reactor 
types  in  the  world  today  are  only  about  one- 
half  the  costs  of  the  first  large  reactors. 

These  construction  costs  range  from  $140 
to  $280  per  kilowatt. 

Running  costs  range  from  1.3  to  2.8  miUi 
per  kilowatt  hour.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
combine  construction  and  operating  costs  to 
arrive  at  total  power  costs  due  to  the  differ- 
ence In  fixed-charge  rates  between  countries. 
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^  ri«iiflcant  fact  Is  that  those  systems 
l*f.nend  to  have  high  capital  costs  tend 
•^,.  low  running  costs.  Those  countiies 
*  St  have  concentrated  on  the  development 
rSLTreactors  with  low  fuel  costs  have  low 
•^JJ^aree  rates  which  tend  to  offset  their 
«S«^c^pltal  costs.  In  fact,  the  lower 
"^rine  charges  were  one  of  the  main  rea- 
**^rMcb  made  these  lines  of  reactor  de- 
SLment  attractive.  It  speaks  well  for 
iSireactor   technologies  that  they   have 

n  able  to  become  more  competitive  with 
^  fuels  in  their  own  countries  in  spite 
T^aeasea  in  some  elements  of  the  fixed 
?:.««i  such  as  the  Interest  rate  increases 
*!ld  by  both  Dr.  Lewis  and  Sir  William 
2^ey  This  has  been  very  severe  In  the 
l^of  the  United  Kingdom  program  where 
STrate  of  earnings  used  for  economic  assess- 
nlmt  of  reactor  costs  has  risen  from  4  per- 
jgnt  in  1955  to  7  Ms  percent  at  present. 

»U  of  these  reactor  types  still  have  con- 
dderable  potential  for  economic  Improve- 
moit  through  increased  unit  size,  through 
mtjtiple  unit  stations,  through  large-scale 
aoduction  by  replication  of  designs,  and 
Siough  steady  engineering  improvements  of 
the  type  that  have  substantially  reduced  the 
jort  of  conventional  stations  over  the  years, 
■nie  reported  improvements  by  the  United 
Cngdom  in  their  Initial  5,000  Mw(e)  national 
power  program  based  on  the  magnox  reactors 
ftt  illustrative  of  this. 

Experience    has    also    demonstrated    that 
many  power  reactors  can  operate  safely  at 
power  levels  considerably  higher  than  their 
toltial  design  ratings,  thus  substantially  re- 
ducing unit  costs.     The  Yankee  reactor  has 
bad   its    power    level    Increased    from    110 
llw(e)  initially  to  175  Mw(e) .    Reactors  now 
In  the  design  and  construction   stage  still 
have  this  "stretch  capablUty."    For  example, 
the  Oyster  Creek  plant  has  a  minimum  capa- 
bility of  515  Mw(e)  but  if  the  expected  power 
density  is  achieved  in  the  core.  640  Mw(e) 
If  possible.    Soviet  experience  with  the  first 
310  megawatt  unit  at  Norovoronezh  has  made 
It  possible  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the 
lecond  unit,  which  is  a  modernized  version 
of  the  first,  to  365  megawatts  or  more.     As 
experience  accvmiulates,  new  plants  will  in- 
aeasingly  be  rated  initially  closer  to  their 
ultimate  capacity. 

The  reports  have  fmiJier  indicated  that 
there  remains  the  possibility  of  substantial 
reductions  In  fuel  cycle  costs.     The  reduc- 
tions to  be  achieved  between  the  costs  we 
have  experienced  up  to  now  and  future  costs 
may  be  much  greater  than  the  50  percent  by 
which  we  have  already  reduced  capital  costs, 
although  the  amount  of  reduction  will  vary 
with   reactor    type.    Fuel    fabrication   costs 
will  be  greatly  reduced  as  we  go  on  to  develop 
Improved    fabrication    techniques    and    in- 
crease the  scale  of  the  fabrication  Industry. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  the  United  Kingdom 
experience  In  fabricating  almost  2  million 
magnox  elements.    The  French  reports  on 
icaling  up  their  fabrication  efforts  are  also 
noteworthy.     Increases  In  Irradiation  levels, 
which  reduce   fuel  cycle  costs,  are  also  In 
prospect  for  all  types  of  reactor  fuels.    Again, 
the  recent  Increase  of  the  guaranteed  Irradl- 
aUon  level  of  the  magnox  fuel  from  3,000  to 
4,000    Mwd/T    is    clear    evidence    of    these 
achievements.     Other  components  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  fuel  cycle  costs  such 
as  the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuels,  also  have 
potential  for  cost  reduction. 

As  far  as  the  fuel  Itself  is  concerned,  pos- 
•ibllltles  for  further  savings  have  also  been 
reported.  Natural  uraniiun  prices  are  cur- 
rently well  below  the  cost  of  the  uranium 
used  in  the  early  cores  of  existing  reactors. 
The  widely  quoted  $6/lb.  figiu-e  Is  probably 
only  an  upper  limit  at  present.  Over  a 
period  of  years  this  will  help  the  economics 
of  reactors  fueled  with  both  natural  \u«nlimi 
and  enriched  uranium.  Utilization  of  in- 
creased percentages  of  the  \iranium  material 
mined,  as  conversion  ratios  increase,  will  also 


tend  to  reduce  costs.  However,  certain  of 
these  potential  reductions  in  fuel  cycle  costs 
may  require  some  concomitant  Increase  In 
capital  costs  Just  as  the  choice  of  natural 
uranium  fueled  reactors  necessitates  higher 
capital  costs  to  start. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  economic 
evidence  of  all  Ues  in  the  projections  of  nu- 
clear power  growth  given  to  this  Conference. 
It  appears  quite  certain  that  nuclear  energy 
will  play  an  increasing  role  in  meeting  the 
electrical  power  needs  of  many  countries. 
The  role  of  nuclear  power  will  vary  from 
country  to  country  depending  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  costs  of  their  conventional  re- 
sotu-ces.  In  this  respect,  the  relative  eco- 
nomics of  nuclear  power  will  be  most  Im- 
portant. The  managers  of  the  electric  util- 
ity systems  In  all  countries  seem  to  Insist, 
qtiite  naturally,  on  economic  competitiveness 
before  they  will  engage  in  large-scale  nuclear 
power  programs. 

rUTtrSE   OF    NTJCLEAE    POWER   DIVELOPMENT 

The  present  economic  types  of  power  re- 
actors, as  developed  to  date,  represent  orUy 
a  first  step.  Many  reports  on  forthcoming 
converter  reactors  promise  substantial  Im- 
provements in  economics  and  fuel  utiliza- 
tion. While  opinions  may  differ  on  the  paths 
to  pursue  for  the  future,  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  we  must  develop  Improved 
converters  to  obtain  these  greater  efficiencies. 
In  looking  toward  ultimate  Mture  needs, 
there  Is  almost  general  agreement  as  to  the 
need  to  develop  breeder  reactors  although 
some  nations,  like  Canada,  support  the 
opinion  that  breeder  reactors  may  not  be 
required  for  many  years  In  the  future.  If  at 
all.  The  general  coiisensus.  however,  is 
evidenced  by  the  program  plans  reported 
upon  by  the  United  Kingdom.  U.S.S.R., 
France.  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

A  variety  of  forthcoming  converter  reactor 
types  is  presently  under  study  and  develop- 
ment in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  potentlar  advantages  of  these  reactors 
Include  such  properties  as  high  conversion 
ratios,  high  specific  power  with  resultant 
lower  fuel  inventory,  high  temperature  and 
high  thermal  efficiency,  larger  single  unit 
capacity,  more  efficient  use  of  natural 
uranium,  thorium,  and  plutonium,  and  a 
potential  contribution  toward  ultimate 
breeding  systems.  In  some  cases  these  con- 
verter concepts  are  based  on  design  varia- 
tions and  extensions  and  combinations  of 
the  technology  of  the  proven  reactor  types. 
In  other  cases,  they  represent  Innovations  In 
technology. 

As  an  example,  heavy  water  moderated  re- 
actors, long  of  Interest  to  many  countries, 
represent  a  class  of  reactors  which  has  good 
long-range  as  well  as  short-range  potential. 
Reported  at  the  Conference  were  extensions 
of  the  heavy  water  moderated  technology  to 
designs  which  are  under  study  and  develop- 
ment. Incorporating  such  coolants   as   gas, 
organic  compounds,  water  and  steam.    The 
organic  cooled,  heavy  water  concept,  being 
developed    under    the    ORGEL    project,    by 
Euratom.  the  OCDRE  project  In  Canada,  the 
DON    project    In    Spain    and    the    recently 
planned  program  in  the  United  States   In 
connection   with   desalting   appear   to   offer 
considerable  promise,  as  do  the  French  and 
Czechoslovaklan  programs  using  gas  cooling 
with    a    heavy    water    moderator    and    the 
United  Kingdom  work  with  steam  cooling. 
It  Is  clear  from  the  scope  of  organic  work 
planned  that  many  countries  have  now  mas- 
tered the  handling  of  organics  as  coolants  in 
reactors,   by    establishing    and    maintaining 
satisfactory  purity  standards  In  the  cooling 
system. 

Other  examples  of  the  evolution  of  ad- 
vanced converter  reactors  from  the  present 
types  of  large  power  reactors  are  the  spec- 
tral shift  reactor  design  (employing  a  varia- 
ble mixture  of  light  and  heavy  water),  the 
Swedish  designs  for  pressurized  and  boiling 


heavy  water  reactors,  the  seed  and  blanket 
pressurized  water  concept,  and  nuclear 
superheating.  The  experience  In  Sweden  in 
achieving  a  very  low  heavy  water  leakage 
rate  Is  very  encouraging.  The  work  in 
superheating  appears  to  be  partlciilarly  ad- 
vanced In  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  operation 
of  the  Beloyarsk  power  station. 

Advanced  reactor  versions  of  graphite 
moderated  gas-cooled  reactors  are  also  being 
developed  leading  to  high  temperature,  Im- 
proved fuel  cycle,  and  higher  conversion  ratio 
performance.  The  AGR  and  Dragon  projects 
In  the  United  Kingdom  (the  latter  a  broad 
multlnatlon  effort)  and  the  HTGR  In  the 
United  States  represent  principal  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

We  find  substantial  development  effort  Is 
also   being   directed   toward   sodium-cooled 
reactors.    The  development  of  the  sodium- 
cooled    graphite-moderated    reactor    in    the 
United  States  has  as  it  prime  objective  an 
economic,  high  temperature  large  power  re- 
actor system;  in  addition  it  is  also  contrib- 
uting a  significant  amount  of  sodlvun  tech- 
nology which  Is  applicable  to  the  sodium- 
cooled  fast  reactor  systems.    It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  Hallam  Nuclear  Power  Facility  In 
the  United  States,  a  reactor  of  this  type. 
Is    the    largest    sodlvim-cooled    recwjtor    in 
operation  today.     As  a  part  of  its  overall 
reactor  program,  Germany  is  developing  the 
KNX  reactor  project  which  will  use  a  sodium- 
cooled   and   zirconium   hydride   moderated 
reactor.    The  UJS.S Jl.  program  also  Indicates 
substantial   development    of    sodlvmi   ctan- 
ponents. 

The  reports  refiect  that  emphasis  on  fast 
reactors  has  Increased  spectacularly  In  many 
countries  during  recent  years.    Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  U.S.S.R. 
all  have  announced  or  reaffirmed  their  in- 
tentions to  proceed  with  relatively  large  pro- 
totype reactors,  of  several  hvmdred  Mw(e) 
capacity.    We  have  heard  reports  from  the 
US-SH.  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  their 
operating  experience  with  fast  reactors,  the 
BR-5  and  Dounreay  plants,  respectively.  The 
Integrated  power  of  Dounreay  has  reached 
a    total    of   9,080    MWD   and   total    electric 
power  production  Is   over  88  million  kwh. 
Dounreay    has    been    successfully    demon- 
strated at  full  power  and  its  continued  use 
as  a  fuel  test  facility  should  contribute  sig- 
nificantly   to    the    United    B:ingdom's    fast 
reactor  program. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  EBR  n  at 
the  U.S.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sto- 
tlon  Is  now  producing  power  and  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  reactor,  as  weU  as  the 
Enrico  Fermi  plant,  wUl  produce  valuable 
information  on  fuels,  components  perform- 
ance, and  systems  reliability.  In  France,  the 
Rapsodle  fast  reactor  is  being  constructed 
which  will  give  Important  data  on  physics 
behavior,  Including  the  kinetics  of  fast  re- 
actor cores.  The  program  In  Germany  is 
progressing  rapidly  with  an  intensive  evalua- 
tion being  made  of  the  various  coolants  and 
systems  which  may  be  applied  in  fast  re- 
actor technology. 

In  the  programs  Just  described  there  has 
been  major  emphasis  placed  on  the  eventual 
use  of  the  plutonlvma  and  uranium  238  cycle 
to  effectively  use  these  materials  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  high  breeding  ratios  which 
appear  feasible  with  this  cycle.  Both  metal- 
lic and  ceramic  fuels  are  being  evaluated 
for  achieving  high  efficiency,  low-cost  per- 
formance. This  has  led  to  the  development 
of  strong  programs  directed  toward  evalua- 
tion of  the  neutronlcs  and  of  Inherent  safety 
of  such  fast  reactor  fuel  systems. 

On  the  fuel  evaluation  side,  we  find  that 
a  series  of  experimental  fuel  assemblies  are 
being  Irradiated  In  the  United  Kingdom 
Doiinreay  reactor.  Fuel  material  also  has 
been  Irradiated  to  some  6  percent  burnup  In 
the  U.SS.R.'B  BRr^.  There  are  firm  plans  to 
carry  out  sample  and  fuel  subassembly  Irradi- 
ations In  the  very  near  future  In  Rapsodle, 
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EBR  n  and  in  the  fast  flux  loop  In 
lR-5.  Further,  the  United  States 
ig  a  fast  test  reactor,  PARET,  In 
^uable  physics  measurements  will  be 
id  in  which  small  cores  can  be  tested 
I  power  densities  and  to  high  burnups. 
.SM.  also  announced  plans  for  their 
)  reactor,  BR-60.  in  which  they  hope 
dem  >nstrate  fuel  burnups  in  excess  of 
perc(  nt 
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the  main  effort  in  breeder  re- 
development  Is   in   the   direction    of 
;ooled  fast  reactors,  the  reports  here 
t  lat  other  fast  reactor  systems  are 
studied  which  would  use  other  cool- 
as  gas  and  steam.     Diu-lng  this 
a  paper  by  the  Swiss  delegation 
a  fast  gas-cooled  system  and  a 
the  evaluation  of  different  coolant 
In  Germany  were  presented, 
n  several  countries  which  may  lead 
breeder  reactors  also  was  pre- 
'  itlllzing  the  thorium  and  uranium 
:ycle.    Three  of  the  reactor  concepts 
which  offer  the  potential  of  utlllz- 
i  nportant  energy  reserves  now  locked 
,  and  eventually  of  breeding,  are 
temperature  gas-graphite  system, 
•water  system,  and  the  seed  and 
jressurized  light- water  system.    The 
advantages  of  fluid  fuel  reactors, 
;he  slurry-oxide  or  molten-salt  sys- 
thermal  breeding  also  should  be 
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turn  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
of  the  most  important  technologies 
power,  where  we  And  steady  im- 
through  a  diversity  of  approaches. 
in  iproyements  have  accounted  for  a 
"y  gain  In  fuel  performance  over 
with  operating  temperatures  be- 
higher  and  an  Increase  In  the  heat 
each  unit  of  fuel  throughout. 
;he  number  of  separate  reactor  con- 
pvu-sued  has  narrowed  somewhat 
years,  there  are  still  many  options 
fuel  cycle.     Uranium  metals  are  be- 
In  low-exposure  natural  uranium 
For  water-cooled  reactors  the  pres- 
and  most  thoroughly  proven 
material  Is  uranliun  oxide.    The  results 
»  this  Conference  indicate  that  this 
continue  to  be  favored  in  these 
>ecause  It  can  sustain  high  irradla- 
A  number  of  papers  sug- 
carblde  fuels  appear  quite  promls- 
m  (nwater  reactors.    Other  compounds 
I  itrlde,  sulflde.  slllclde.  etc..  are  also 
stiilied.  and  have  been  reported  upon, 
steel  and  zirconium  alloys  con- 
be  prominent  cladding  materials, 
fuel  designers  continue  to  be  con- 
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cerned  about  high  temperature  embrlttle- 
ment  under  Irradiation.  Magnesliun  alloys 
have  been  serving  well  In  low-temperature 
gas-cooled  systems.  For  future  applications 
ceramic  fuel  particles  coated  with  carbon 
offer  a  good  fuel  for  high -temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactors. 

In  Canada,  typical  fuels  are  natural  urani- 
um oxide  clad  In  zirconium  with  fuel  ex- 
posures estimated  at  10  MWD  KgU.  In 
Prance,  the  fuel  is  natural  uranium  metal 
with  magnesium  alloy  cladding  with  fuel  ex- 
posures around  a'j  MWD/ KgU.  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  light  water  reactors  use  en- 
riched uranium  oxide  clad  In  stainless  steel 
alloys  and  will  produce  greater  than  20 
MWD/KgU.  At  the  present  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  "adjusted"  natural  uranium  metal 
Is  clad  In  magnesium  alloy  and  produces  4 
to  5  MWD/KgU. 

In  the  United  States  the  fuel  Is  largely 
UOj  clad  In  stainless  steel  or  zlrcaloy  with 
exposure  expectations  of  16  to  25  MWD/KgU. 

A  niunber  of  fluid  fuel  concepts  such  as 
molten  salt,  molten  plutonlum  and  aqueous 
slurries  are  also  being  studied  and  devel- 
oped. These  concepts  are  very  Intriguing 
and  offer  the  promise  of  significant  reduc- 
tions In  fuel  cycle  economics,  but  they  pose 
formidable  problems  that  are  still  to  be 
solved. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  progress  expe- 
rienced in  developing  long  endurance  fuel 
and  reducing  the  costs  of  the  various  unit 
operations  required  to  support  the  fuel 
cycle,  it  now  appears  that  the  economic 
optimum  fuel  exposure  for  converter  type 
reactors  will  be  in  the  same  neighborhood  as 
a  reasonable  integrity  lifetime  of  the  fuels. 

There  have  been  several  reports  on  the 
final  phase  of  the  fuel  cycle — spent  fuel  re- 
processing where  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
peting methods.  At  present  the  aqueous 
solvent  extraction  process  is  the  accepted 
means  for  recovery  of  nuclear  fuels.  Other 
recovery  processes  such  as  pyrometallurglcal 
and  pyrochemlcal  processing,  however,  are 
advancing  rapidly.  In  the  end,  the  types  of 
fuels  that  need  to  be  processed  will  largely 
determine  the  most  economic  fuel  recovery 
process. 

As  reported,  the  economic  recycle  of  the 
bred  fuels — plutonlxun  and  uranium  233 — 
can  now  be  clearly  foreseen.  Within  a  few 
more  years,  plutonlum  recycle  should  be 
demonstrated  In  large  commercial  power  re- 
actors and  It  will  be  an  important  step  In 
assuring  the  economics  of  the  complete  fuel 
cycle.  Similarly,  recycle  of  uranium  233  will 
follow  a  few  years  later. 

NTJCLEAR  SAFETY  AND  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

An  Important  factor  in  the  development 
and  application  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy — as  Important  as  Its  economic  and 
scientific  Impact,  has  been  the  continuing 
concern  for  and  emphasis  on  nuclear  safety 
and  reasoned  man.igement  of  nuclear  wastes. 
The  public  has  manifested  concern  In  many 
countries  over  the  safety  considerations  as- 
sociated with  the  location,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  nuclear  powerplants. 
This  is  only  natural  In  view  of  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  nuclear  plants  actually  being 
operated,  built  or  planned,  and  the  desire  to 
place  these  plants  nearer  to  the  centers  of 
the  electrical  power  needs. 

Fortunately  safety  has  been  a  foremost 
consideration,  from  the  start,  in  developing 
the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy. 
The  remarkable  safety  record  is  powerful  and 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  high  degree  of  Im- 
portance attached  to  this  aspect  of  nuclear 
energy  activities,  and  to  the  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments by  workers  in  this  field 
throughout  the  world.  For  example,  the 
United  States  has  been  operating  reactors  of 
various  types  for  about  20  years — with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  over  1.200  reactor  years  of 
operating  experience.  In  that  time  there 
has  been  no  known  Instance  of  public  injury 


or  even  public  inconvenience  outside  an  •«. 
mediate  plant  site  that  can  be  attrlbu^^" 
reactor  operation  or  accident.  "^wt 

Prom  the  reports  given  at  this  Confew*-. 
it  would  appear  that  throughout  the  w^w 
general  safety  philosophy  is  developing  ,' 
these  nuclear  reactor  systems.  The  aDmo^v 
appears  to  be  based  largely  on  two  rel»t2 
but  separated  and  conservative  paths  wZT 
to  prevent  accidents,  the  reactor  Is  geneSi 
designed  conservatively,  taking  Into  accowit 
the  kinetic  or  neutronlc  behavior  of  » 
system,  the  characteristics  of  the  materS! 
used  In  its  construction,  and  the  incornoral 
tlon  of  redundant  instrumentation  and  Mn" 
trol  systems  made  as  fall  safe  as  possible^ 
addition,  reactor  operators  are  careful^ 
trained  and  detailed  plant  operating  Dro» 
dures  are  carefully  followed.  Second  molt 
power  reactors  are  equipped  wl|;h  a  vartetyrf 
engineered  safeguards  and  emergency  tn. 
tems  to  minimize  the  consequences  of  an 
accident  should  it  somehow  occur  Po, 
example.  In  some  countries  It  Is  common 
practice  to  enclose  the  entire  reactor  Bystem 
in  a  containment  structure  built  to  with- 
stand  considerable  press\u-e  and  with  a  hlah 
degree  of  leak  tightness.  "^ 

To  support  these  policies,  extensive  nu- 
clear  safety  research,  development,  and  test 
programs  are  conducted  In  almost  all  coun- 
tries supporting  reactor  development  pro- 
grams.  I  believe  we  can  be  quite  confident 
that  these  investigations,  which  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  subjects  from  reactor 
kinetics  to  fission  product  behavior  and  ma- 
terials research,  and  In  which  a  rather  wide 
variety  of  scientific  and  technical  dlsclpllneB 
are  Involved,  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
nuclear  energy's  generally  excellent  safety 
record  and  will  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Industry  as  it  develops. 

The  concern  for  nuclear  safety  does  not 
cease  with  the  continued  safe  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors.  Their  radioactive  wastes 
must  also  be  disposed  of  safely.  Significant 
advances  diu-lng  the  past  years  have  been 
made  and  reported  on  here  by  Czechoslova- 
kia, Prance,  India,  and  the  United  States  In 
the  handling  of  radioactive  waste  product* 
from  nuclear  energy  operations,  Including 
power  reactor  Installations.  There  has  been 
a  strong  impetus  throughout  the  world  for 
vigorous  waste  management  research  and 
development  programs  directed  at  further 
reduction  in  the  quantities  of  radioactive 
materials  being  discharged  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

As  indicated  in  reports  by  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  strict  management  and 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  at  nuclear  pow- 
er stations  are  not  limiting  the  development 
of  large-scale  and  widespread  nuclear  power 
generation,  and  it  may  be  noted,  also,  that 
during  the  past  years,  these  waste  handling 
operations  have  not  resulted  in  any  abnor- 
mal release  of  radioactivity  to  the  environ- 
ment. Radioactivity  concentrations  in 
power  reactor  plant  efHuents,  with  no  envi- 
ronmental dilution,  have  been  in  the  low 
range  of  1  to  3  percent  of  the  internatlon- 
ally  accepted  radiation  protection  standards. 

The  disposal  of  certain  types  of  solid  and 
liquid  low-level  waste  ecauents  to  the  ground 
has  proven  to  be  safe  and  acceptable  In  many 
countries,  Including  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  growth  of  land 
burial  or  storage  sites,  with  the  resulting 
economies,  have  essentially  eliminated  ocean 
disposal  as  an  important  waste  management 
operation  in  many  nations  of  the  world  with 
available  land  area. 

More  than  15  years'  experience  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  the  Improving  methods  of  han- 
dling highly  radioactive  liquid  waste  from 
fuel  reprocessing  by  storage  In  special  un- 
derground tanks  has  shown  such  storage  to 
be  a  safe  and  practical  interim  measure. 
The  long-term  usefulness  of  this  method  \s 
limited,  however,  by  the  long,  effective  life 
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^  ♦„,  waste  (hundreds  of  years)  and  the 
"^  *^!r*tlvely  short  life  of  storage  tanks, 
*^''tS  at  several  decades.  Accordingly, 
•*^tS  of  countries  are  developing  means 
So^SSv^rt  high  level  Uquld  waste  to  stable 

»°"^,,  bieh  level  liquid  wastes  are  converted 
tJSids  there  still  exists  a  requirement  for 
!l!^ent  storage  of  these  solid  wastes. 
PfJ^de  structures  may  not  be  adequate 
^'^for  the  hundreds  of  years  that  must 
^before  the  wastes  become  relatively 
■"tLiMs-  underground  salt  formations  ap- 
'^Ttoofrer  an  attractive  alternate  site  for 
P*^.  and  concentrated  liquids  wastes  be- 
,Z  of  their  unique  geologic  characterls- 
^T  salt  formations  are  dry,  impermeable, 
°"-  eood  structxu-al  strength  and  thermal 
Suctivlty.  and  are  not  associat«l  wito 
\«hle  eround  water  soiu-ces,  and  they  exist 
.Tmanv  parts  of  the  world.  Future  develop- 
mentel  work  in  several  covmtries  along  this 
Mth  wUl  be  watched  with  Interest 

With  continued  attention  to  this  area  of 
nuclear  safety  and  waste  management,  I 
flnnly  believe  that  we  can  achieve  the  poten- 
«ol  benefits  of  nuclear  power  and  at  the 
luM  time  protect— or  even  improve— our 
eeneral  standards  of  public  health  and  safety. 
The  increasing  vise  of  nuclear  power  may 
Indeed  help  to  lessen  atmospheric  pollution, 
largely  a  result  of  the  widespread  use  of 
f  06811  fuels. 

ADVANCES  IN  ENERGY  CONVERSION 

To  this  point  my  remarks  have  been  largely 
limited  to  nuclear  reactors  providing  the 
heat  for  the  conventional  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. The  progress  reported  to  this  Con- 
ference In  the  area  of  energy  conversion 
techniques,  nuclear  thermoelectric  and  ther- 
mionic conversion  and  magneto  hydrodynam- 
ics, is  opening  new  vistas  for  power  gen- 
eration. 

The  conversion  of  the  heat  "of  nuclear  fis- 
sion directly  Into  electrical  energy  by  means 
of  the  thermionic  emission  of  electrons  has 
been  demonstrated  as  a  practical  concept  In 
the  short  time   since    the   last  Conference. 
The  potential  of  this  concept  is  perhaps  best 
Indicated  by  the   extent  of   the   effort,  re- 
ported at  this  Conference,  vmderway  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States.    Out-of-pile  tests  of  convert- 
ers with  both  uranium  carbide  and  refrac- 
tory metal   emitters   have    shown   lifetimes 
of  thousands  of  hours.     In-pile  tests  with 
both  uranium   carbide   and  \iraniiun  oxide 
fueled  converters  have  operated  for  several 
hundreds  of  hours.     Naturally  the  potential 
of  these   devices   has   stimulated   materials 
development.     As  the  technology  of  refrac- 
tory metals  Is  advanced  to  allow  higher  tem- 
peratiu'es  In  reactors,  the  efficiency  of  the 
thermionic   concept  increases   to   the   point 
where  there  is  more  and  more  incentive  to 
overcome  the  many  remaining  problems. 

The  generation  of  electric  power  using 
magneto  hydrodynamics  techniques  is  being 
actively  pursued  In  a  number  of  laboratories. 
Here  again  the  high  temperatures  of  the 
plasmas  required  pose  serious  materials  prob- 
lems although  the  use  of  an  inert  working 
fluid  would  reduce  the  severity  of  the  ma- 
terials problem.  The  closed  cycle  converter 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  high-tem- 
perature gas-cooled  nucelar  reactor  appears 
attractive.  Proposals  have  been  reported 
upon  In  this  connection  for  reactors  oper- 
ating in  the  temperature  range  of  1.800- 
2,000°  C. 

Generation  of  electric  energy  by  the  direct 
thermoelectric  conversion  of  the  decay  heat 
of  radioisotopes  has  become  an  established 
technology  since  the  last  Conference.  The 
technology  Is  now  being  demonstrated  not 
only  In  space  but  also  In  a  number  of  terres- 
trial applications  Including  weather  stations, 
navigation  buoys  and  lighthouses.  The 
barge-mounted  weather  station  powered  by 
a  60-watt  strontium  90  generator  on  exhibit 


here  in  Geneva  Is  Identical  to  the  U.S.  station 
operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
U.S.S.R.  reports  the  successful  operation  of 
an  automatic  weather  station  in  the  middle 
part  of  their  country  powered,  by  a  5  watt 
Ce'"  fueled  generator. 

The  direct  thermoelectric  conversion  of 
the  fission  heat  of  a  nuclear  reactor  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  efforts  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
which  culminated  in  "Romashka"  are  of 
great  interest.  This  uranium  dicarblde 
(UCj)  fueled  fast  reactor,  coupled  to  Sl-Ge 
thermocouples,  has  been  operating  at  about 
1,800°  C  and  generating  power  at  a  level  of 
several  hundred  watts  since  the  middle  of 
August. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  demonstrate  in 
the  spring  of  1965,  with  a  developmental 
orbital  flight  of  SNAP-lOA,  a  500-watt  reactor 
unit  also  employing  thermoelectric  power 
conversion.  This  uranium  235  fueled  and 
zirconium-hydride  moderated  reactor  with  li- 
quid metal  coolant  will  weigh  less  than  1,000 
pounds,  including  payload  shleldlngs.  These 
reactor  units  in  larger  sizes  will  permit  fu- 
ture communication  satellites  to  broadcast 
simultaneously  several  channels  of  television 
directly  to  individual  homes. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  reactor  concepts, 
SNAP  and  Romashka,  while  receiving  their 
Impetus  from  the  needs  for  space  power,  will 
find  equally  Important  roles  as  compact,  re- 
liable terrestrial  power  sources. 


NUCLEAR    DESALINATION 


As  I  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the  more  ex- 
citing new  applications  for  nuclear  reactors 
is  the  desalting  of  sea  water.  We  have  heard 
reports  of  the  U.S.  studies  for  combination 
power  and  desalting  application  and  the 
studies  by  Israel  and  Tunisia  and  Mexico. 
The  U.S.SJl.  and  Prance  have  presented  in- 
teresting data  on  reactors  for  process  appli- 
cations such  as  would  be  the  case  in  desalting 
situations.  We  are  encouraged  by  these  re- 
ports and  expect  that  one  or  more  combina- 
tion nuclear  power  and  desalting  installa- 
tions producing  millions  of  gallons  per  day 
of  fresh  water  will  be  constructed  and  in 
operation  within  the  next  4  to  8  years. 

The  potential  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  com- 
bined production  of  power  and  water  is  not 
only  a  very  fascinating  peaceful  use  of  the 
atom,  but  one  which  can  provide  tremendous 
benefits  for  all  mankind.  The  avaUablllty  of 
economic  power  and  water  could  open  new 
frontiers  throughout  the  world  for  population 
growth  and  industrialization.  To  achieve 
these  benefits,  however,  nations  of  the  world 
must  work  together.  We  have  witnessed  a 
step  in  this  direction  just  today  in  the 
IAEA  panel  meeting  on  desalting.  During 
the  Conference  we  also  have  heard  of  other 
steps  such  as  the  cooperative  efforts  between 
various  nations  In  nuclear  desalting  to  meet 
their  future  water  and  power  needs.  These 
steps  are  a  commendable  start. 

The  studies  that  have  been  undertaken  to 
date  Indicate  that  combination  nuclear  In- 
stallations in  the  next  few  decades  will  be 
able  to  produce  fresh  water  and  electric 
power  at  costs  which  may  be  attractive  for 
many  municipal  and  industrial  needs 
throughout  the  world.  The  water  from  these 
combination  plants  may  even  find  economic 
potential  for  selected  agricultural  use  when 
compared  with  other  alternatives  in  specific 
situations. 

As  the  nations  of  the  world  develop  and 
populations  increase,  the  economic  natural 
water  sources  are  likely  to  become  depleted, 
especially  In  some  geographical  regions. 
Other  areas,  already  deficient  In  water,  will 
need  water  for  development  to  support  larger 
populations.  Thus,  desalting  of  sea  water  by 
nuclear  energy  will  become  more  and  more 
important.  What  today  Is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest could  well  become  tomorrow's  neces- 
sity. ,      ^. 

Portable   nuclear  power   plants:    Another 
immediate  application  of  nuclear  reactors  Is 


to  supply  power  and  heat  in  remote  loca- 
tions.   We  have  heard  a  Soviet  Union  report 
on  the  750  Kw(e)  ARBUS  organic  cooled  and 
moderated  package  plant.    This  plant,  which 
began   operation    in   the   summer   of    1963, 
\ises  a  carbon  steel  primary  loop  and  pumps 
and   auxiliaries   available  from  the   oil   In- 
dustry  for   lower   cost,   and   consists   of   19 
packages  each  weighing  not  more  than  20 
tons.     Soviet  scientists  have  also  described 
the  1,500  Kw(e),  TE&-3,  a  pressurized  water 
plant  arranged  on  four   large,  tracked  ve- 
hicles.   U.S.  scientists  described  their  port- 
able pressurized  water  reactors,  using  com- 
pact cores  of  UOj-stalnless  steel  cermet  fuel, 
together  with  details  of  operating  experience 
at  several  sites  in  the  United  States,  the  Arc- 
tic, and  the  AntarcUc.    The  success  of  these 
plants  which  generate  up  to  2,000  Kw(e)  In 
addition  to  a  substantial  quantity  of  space 
heat  provides  the  technology  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  small  nuclear  powerplant  for 
remote   Installations,   be   it   for   mining,   a 
scientific  mission,  or  for  other  needs. 

MARITIME    NTJCLEAR    PROPUl^ION 

The  hopeful  outlook  for  the  maritime  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  power  expressed  In  the 
1958  Conference  can  now  be  supported  by 
successful  operating  experience  with  two  nu- 
clear powered  vessels.  The  icebreaker  Lenin, 
during  its  nearly  5  years  of  operation,  has 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
power  for  this  Important  service.  The  N.S. 
Savannah  is  now  completing  its  second  Euro- 
pean voyage  and  is  also  meeting  its  expecta- 
tions. 

Two  countries.  West  Germany  and  Japan, 
already  have  firm  projects  for  construction  of 
their  first  nuclear  powered  ships.  Others 
are  carrying  on  development  in  preparation 
for  future  projects,  and  the  U.SSJI.  an- 
nounced during  the  Conference  that  it  ex- 
pects to  buUd  two  new  nuclear  icebreakers, 
with  the  first  one  coming  into  operation  in 

1971. 

Thus  with  successful  operating  experience 
amounting  to  well  over  100,000  miles  for  the 
two  existing  ships  and  with  new  prospective- 
ly economic  projects  already  under  way  or 
planned,  we  can  have  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  expanding  nuclear  propul- 
sion programs  for  the  merchant  marine, 

PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES 

The  U.S.  plowshare  program  for  developing 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  in  an  early  stage  of 
development  and  many  data  are  needed  be- 
fore useful  projects  can  be  undertaken,  the 
potential  for  use  of  nuclear  explosives  in  ex- 
cavation, mining,  recovery  of  gas  and  oil  and 
as  a  research  tool  appears  promising.  Sig- 
nificant suggestions  for  methods  of  interna- 
tional collaboration  and  participation  have 
been  proposed  by  delegates  from  a  number  of 
nations.  It  is  hoped  that  through  such  in- 
ternational support  and  cooperation  that  nu- 
clear weapon  technology  can  be  converted 
into  a  valuable  research  and  engineering  tool 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

RESEARCH  AND  HIGH-FLUX  REACTORS 

Although  nuclear  power  has  been  the  ma- 
jor focus  of  interest  at  this  Conference,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  of  research 
and  high-flux  reactors  and  their  associated 
programs,  and  the  applications  of  radioiso- 
topes to  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 

Conference  papers  suggest  that  the  uses  of 
newer  research  reactors  fall  plainly  into  three 
main  kinds  of  activity :  First,  there  is  the  con- 
tinuing examination  of  radiation  effects  on 
materials  for  the  construction,  moderation 
and  fueling  of  reactors.  Second  is  the  more 
fundamental  and  better  controlled  kind  of 
physical  research  made  possible  by  reactors 
designed  to  meet  more  specific  research 
needs.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  work 
reported  on  pulsed  reactors.    The  third  area 
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area   exemplifying   the   research 

of   nuclear   energy   is   that   of 
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CONTROLLED   THERM ONT7CLKAS    REACTIONS 

The  disclosure  of  previously  classified  re- 
search on  controlled  thermonuclear  reac- 
tions was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
1958  conference.  That  year  and  Its  after- 
math was  an  age  of  Innocence  for  this  In- 
triguing fleld  of  research — a  fleld  of  research 
which  could  lead  to  the  extraction  of  an 
Inexhaustible  supply  of  energy  from  the 
oceans.  The  papers  presented  here  show  that 
we  have  learned  a  great  deal  In  the  Interven- 
ing years.  Plasma  physicists  now  know  well 
the  hard  scientific  and  engineering  reali- 
ties of  suspending,  squeezing,  and  holding 
In  space  gases  with  temperatures  of  the  order 
of  those  found  In  the  stars.  They  have 
learned  that  the  prospects  for  an  easy  engi- 
neering shortcut  to  controlled  fusion  are  not 
bright.  They  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  themselves  and  the  nuclear 
community,  that  controlled  fusion  is  one  of 
the  most  dlflScult  scientific  and  engineering 
problems  ever  encountered. 

The  early  optimism  followed  by  the  sober- 
ing experience  of  the  last  6  years  should  not, 
however,  blind  us  to  the  truly  significant 
progress  that  has  been  made.  An  Important 
and  exciting  new  area  of  fundamental  sci- 
ence in  plasma  physics  has  grown  up.  I  shall 
mention  three  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
maturing  of  plasma  physics.  One  Is  the  In- 
creasing sophistication  of  the  field,  repre- 
sented In  part  by  the  development  of  a  new 
language  which  Is  getting  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  nuclear 
field.  The  second  Is  sheer  size — the  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  In  con- 
trolled fusion  research,  the  Increased  Invest- 
ment in  scientific  facilities  by  governments, 
and  the  expanding  literature.  The  number 
of  scientific  papers  per  year  on  plasma  phys- 
ics has  Increased  about  45  percent  since 
1959,  as  have  the  number  of  workers  in  the 
field.  A  rough  count  Indicates  that  work 
is  now  going  on  with  10  major  experimental 
devices  In  the  U.S.S.R..  14  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Western  Europe.  4  In  Japan 
and  Australia,  and  10  In  the  United  States. 

The  most  Important  Indicator  of  growth, 
however,  lies  in  the  scientific  results  of  these 
years,  contained  In  papers  presented  here. 
Whereas  in  1958.  plasma  scientists  were 
only  on  the  verge  of  producing  fusion  reac- 
tions with  thermal  neutrons  truly  attribut- 
able to  the  reaction,  a  number  of  labora- 
tories today  regularly  produce  plasma  with 
ion-energies  exceeding  the  so-called  mini- 
mum ignition  temperature. 

A  usable  controlled  fusion  reaction  would 
require  nuclear  reactions  of  adequate  dura- 
tion,  temperature,   and   density   of   plasma. 

Today  one  machine  may  best  approach  the 
production  of  the  required  temperature,  an- 
other the  required  duration  of  nuclear  reac- 
tions, and  another  the  desirable  destiny  of 
plasma,  but  no  one  machine  is  capable  of 
meeting  all  three  requirements.  The  aim 
now — and  It  is  a  long-range  one — is  to 
achieve  reactions  combining  all  of  these 
factors  satisfactorily  in  a  single  machine. 

An  Important  foundation  of  knowledge  has 
been  erected  on  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  controlled  fusion,  namely  plasma 
stability.  The  pioneering  work  of  loffe  in 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  confinement  of 
plasma  In  a  region  where  the  pressure  of 
the  magnetic  field  is  at  a  minimum,  the  so- 
called  minimum-B  confinement,  is  to  be  ad- 
mired. It  Is  also  encouraging  to  learn  of 
the  many  new  experiments  underway  to 
measure  the  limits  of  plasma  stability  under 
varying  conditions,  such  as  the  NTSE  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  DEKA  In  France,  and  the 
DCX-2  in  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  growing  ability  to  predict  plas- 
ma behavior.  Numerous  good  checks  be- 
tween experiment  and  theory  have  been 
achieved — for  example.  In  the  Phoenix  ex- 
periments In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  In  the 
Levltrou    and    ALICE    experiments    in    the 


United  States.    Such  agreements  did  not 
Ist  in  any  laboratory  results  in  i»m       " 
these  are  a  strong  indication  of  the  eoJi"* 
maturity  of  plasma  science.  srowim 

We  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  that  <«» 
trolled  thermonuclear  power  can  be  dMu' 
oped,  although  the  general  feeling  mxSl 
Conference  is  that  this  will  be  acc<miDUih«i 
at  some  time— perhaps  before  the  end  af«S 
century.  Certainly  the  benefit^-essentl^ 
unlimited  power  for  the  earth's  popminn- 
for  all  time — is  one  we  cannot  overlook  fc 
deed,  I  agree  with  expressions  of  some  of  tSl 
delegates  that  the  approximately  $ioo  i^ 
lion  spent  worldwide  each  year  in  the  nu^ 
fusion  field  Is  too  low  an  investment  for  t^ 
search  vrtth  such  vast  potential  benefit. 

ZXHIBtrS 

A  word  should  also  be  said  about  the  mun 
fine  scientific  exhibits  displayed  here  in  q^J 
eva  In  connection  with  this  Third  Coaitr. 
ence.  Also  I  £im  sure  many  of  you  have  been 
impressed  as  I  was  by  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  scientific  films  prepared  for  this  Coo. 
ference  by  many  of  the  coimtrles.  Theie 
will  certainly  be  a  lasting  contribution.  Tttt 
many  people  involved  in  these  exhibits  sad 
fllms  should  be  congratulated  for  their  esesi 
lent  efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  closing  remarks,  I  should  like  to  de- 
part  again  from  the  form  of  the  technicti 
progress  stmimary.  I  wish  to  review  some  of 
the  hiunan  Implications,  especially  in  an  In- 
ternational context,  of  what  has  been  sakl 
here.  The  degree  of  International  cooper*- 
tlon  in  the  development  of  this  comlat 
major  energy  resource  In  the  last  decade  to 
surely  unusual,  and  perhaps  unique.  In  world 
history.  We  can  point  to  these  confereacei, 
to  the  work  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  the  variety  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams among  nations,  and  to  the  nucleu 
assistance  programs  of  a  number  of  natlont. 
Important  specific  projects  are  the  Nonriy- 
Poland- Yugoslavia  project,  the  Dragon  proj- 
ect and  the  SEFOR  project.  Close  at  h%n<l 
Is  CERN.  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
international  cooperation  in  science,  which 
many  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity  to  vWt 
dvirlng  this  Conference. 

The  Conference  has  demonstrated  many 
reasons  why  International  cooperation  muit 
be  continued  and  strengthened.  The  free 
flow  of  Information,  not  only  In  science  but 
also  at  the  more  restrictive  technologies! 
level.  Is  the  key  to  the  most  rapid  technical 
progress  for  all  people. 

This  International  collaboration  practiced 
so  successfully  In  nuclear  energy  gives  fur- 
ther strength  to  the  thesis  that  science  can 
serve  as  a  common  ground  between  all  ns- 
tlons  of  the  world.  A  \u*anlum  or  plutonlum 
atom  knows  no  nationality.  Through  Inter- 
national conferences  such  as  this,  and  otber 
broader  and  more  intensive  progress  of  ex- 
change and  collaboration,  science  may  be  % 
leading  factor  In  resolving  the  differences 
which  still  remain  between  covmtrles. 

The  Conference  has  also  dramatized  the 
fact  that  practical  achievement  of  material 
well-being  for  the  peoples  of  the  develq>- 
Ing  nations  rests  upon  this  structure  of  dose 
international  cooperation.  The  Conference 
has  again  made  us  aware  of  the  relatlw 
shortages  of  fossil  fuels  and  hydroelectric 
potentials  In  many  of  these  nations.  For 
these  nations  to  reach  and  maintain  living 
standards  presently  found  in  the  developed 
countries  by  the  end  of  the  century  will  re- 
quire nuclear  power  energy  on  a  large  scale. 
Indeed,  we  see  the  possibility  that  through 
nuclear  power  the  developing  nations  may 
partially  circumvent  the  long  years  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  greatly  telescope 
the  time  required  for  those  nations  to  enter 
the  scientific  revolution  upon  which  so  many 
of  the  developed  nations  have  already  em- 
barked. 
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-«,>,»  hope  will  be  illiisory,  however,  with- 

i  .  ^d  foundation  consisting  of  cadres 

ff  JteSurts.  engineers,  and  technlclMiB  as 

'*  ,f«  faculties  for  productive  work.     Secre- 

n«ieral  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations, 

*U,^  us  that  "the  development  of  cer- 

!!?f^lentlfic  institutions  and  the  training 

T^t  least  a  small  number  of  scientists  in 

»  *;  of  the  advanced  disciplines  is  by  no 

•^  a  luxury  for  any  of  the  new  nations." 

"Snologlcally  advanced  nations  and  the 

r-t^tional   Atomic   Energy   Agency   have 

i«*dv  made   progress   in  training  and  in 

ItthlUhlng  science  centers  in  the  develop- 

fTnatlons     Much  more  needs  to  be  done  by 

n^ber  of  the  developed  nations.  We 
n*^  to  find  ways,  especially  through  science 
Inters  to  enable  trained  scientists  and  engi- 
!!*«  of  high  caliber  to  do  meaningful  work 
^elr  own  countries.  We  have  found  that 
Sey  otherwise  migrate  to  advanced  centers 
nf  science  abroad. 

It  is  clear  that  these  efforts  should  not  be 
Mmlted  to  nuclear  science  and  technology. 
T^  nuclear  field,  however,  has  much  more  to 
offer  than  nulcear  power.  The  breadth  and 
attractiveness  of  nuclear  science  and  tech- 
nology make  the  fleld  an  excellent  focal 
point  for  a  start  in  broader  research  and 
development.  We  are  all  aware  of  a  number 
of  good  examples  of  such  beginnings  with 
the  nuclear  fleld. 

If  we  are  to  implement  the  major  con- 
clusion of  this  Conference — that  nuclear 
power  will  become  an  increasingly  powerfiil 
force  In  the  world's  work — it  will  be  neces- 
ury  to  evolve  as  rapidly  as  possible  an 
appropriate  world  body  of  nuclear  law.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
Telopment  and  application  of  appropriate 
lafeguards  under  the  aegis  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  As  Dr. 
Slgvard  Eklund.  Director  General  of  the 
lABA,  told  us,  it  is  important  to  have  ac- 
cepted an  "International  safeguard  system 
now  when  the  niunber  of  power  reactors  is 
itm  small."  The  future  growth  of  the 
International  atom  must  be  paralleled  by 
the  future  growth  of  an  effective  safeguards 
system. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  Conference 
suggests,  more  than  half  of  the  world's  elec- 
tricity will  be  generated  by  nucletu'  energy. 
Nuclear  energy  is,  therefore,  the  hope  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  for  a  good  life.  If  the 
major  future  energy  base  of  the  world  con- 
tinues to  evolve  in  an  environment  of  inter- 
national development  and  law.  nuclear 
energy  can  be  an  important  unifying  force 
In  a  world  of  peace,  security,  and  human 
well-being. 

Nuclear  power:  megawatts  past,  present,  and 
future 
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OUR     POLITICAL     PARTIES— SOME 
DIFFERENCES 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  64 
years  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
control  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
Party  for  30  years,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  34  years.  For 
two  of  those  years.  1947  and  1948.  Mr. 
Truman  was  in  the  White  House,  but 
the  years  are  assigned  to  the  Republican 
Party  because  they  controlled  Congress 
during  that  time,  and  Mr.  Truman  dis- 
claimed any  legislation  put  through  by 
the  80th  Congress. 

With  such  an  even  distribution  of  time 
since  1900.  it  is  possible  to  examine  now 
what  has  happened  in  America,  and  to 
America,  during  the  years  when  each 
party  was  in  power.  In  making  this 
examination,  I  have  chosen  a  limited 
number  of  items  of  reference,  items 
which  are  important  and  which  have  a 
truly  current  application.  The  items  I 
have  selected  are:  spending,  unemploy- 
ment, taxes,  and  corruption  in  govern- 
ment. 

SPENDING 

There  is  a  current  msrth  that  spending 
Federal  money  is  something  that  touches 
us  very  lightly,  if  at  all.  This  is  false. 
You  pay,  or  your  children  pay,  or  their 
children. 

In  34  years  of  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Republican  Party  had  22  bal- 
anced budgets,  12  unbalanced  budgets. 
It  accumulated  a  national  debt  of  $13.4 
billion  in  that  time.  This  is  4.4  percent 
of  our  national  debt. 

In  30  years  of  control,  the  Democratic 
Party  had  three  balanced  budgets,  27 
unbalanced  budgets.  It  accumulated  a 
debt  of  $293  billion.  This  is  95.6  percent 
of  the  national  debt.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  if  you  subtract  the  total  defi- 
cits accumulated  during  three  wars  when 
the  Democrats  were  in  power,  the  total 
still  comes  to  over  $70  billion. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Every  4  years  the  specter  of  unemploy- 
ment and  depression  is  hauled  out  of 
the  closet  by  some  of  our  opponents,  and 
the  promise  of  prosperity  is  heard  in  the 
land.  But  it  Is  interesting  to  note  the 
unemployment  statistics  during  the  years 
each  party  was  in  power. 

During  34  years  of  power  the  Repub- 
lican Party  saw  unemployment  top  5 
percent  for  14  years.  For  20  of  its  years 
the  unemployment  rate  stayed  safely 
below  that  figure. 

During  30  years  in  power  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  saw  unemployment  top  5 
per  cent  for  16  years.  For  14  years  the 
mark  stayed  below  that  figure.  But  in 
all  fairness,  four  of  those  years  when 
unemployment  was  low  during  the 
Democratic  regimes,  we  were  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  unemployment 
was  unthinkable. 

During  its  34  years  in  power  the  Re- 
publican Party  saw  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  of  5.6  percent. 

During  its  30  years  in  power,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  saw  an  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8.5  percent. 


There  have  been  9  reductions  in  taxes 
and  15  increases  in  taxes  since  the  tax 
law  was  passed  in  1913.  The  Republican 
Party  was  responsible  for  eight  reduc- 
tions and  two  increases.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  responsible  for  three  re- 
ductions and  13  increases. 

In  1932  the  personal  exemption  was 
$1,000  for  an  individual  suid  $2,300  for 
a  married  couple.  The  normal  tax  rate 
was  4  percent.  By  the  end  of  the  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  the  exemption  had 
been  lowered  to  $500  and  the  tax  rate 
had  risen  to  20  percent — an  increase  of 
500  percent.  The  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress raised  the  exemption  to  $600 — over 
the  veto  of  Mr.  Truman;  the  same  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress  raised  exemp- 
tions for  all  over  65  from  $500  to  $1,200— 
again. over  the  veto  of  Mr.  Truman. 

COERUmON 

Virtue  is  not  the  private  possession  of 
any  one  political  party.  We  will  always 
have  people  in  government  who  cheat, 
who  use  their  influence  for  crooked  ends, 
or  who  hedge  on  virtue  while  not  actu- 
ally crossing  the  line  into  criminal 
behavior. 

The  Teapot  Dome  scandal  occurred 
during  a  Republican  administration. 
But  the  moment  the  scandal  broke,  the 
President  suspended  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  put  two  men,  one  a  Democrat 
and  one  a  Republican,  to  work  to  ferret 
out  every  bit  and  piece  of  that  scandal 
for  all  to  see. 

A  comparable  scandal  broke  during  the 
Truman   administration.    Mr.   Truman 
denoimced    the    investigators.    He    de- 
nied any  possibility  of  scandal.    When 
the  investigators  finished  their  work,  88 
members  of  the  Treasury  Department 
were  suspended  for  accepting  bribes;  40 
suspended  for  embezzling  Government 
funds;  51  failed  to  pay  their  own  taxes; 
3  were  indicted  for  operating  a  blackmail 
ring;  and  2  were  convicted  of  operating 
as  bookies  in  their  tax  offices.    A  total  of 
101  indictments  were  obtained  for  Fed- 
eral crimes,  including  a  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  a 
Chief  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  a  top  of- 
ficial heading  the  Income  Tax  Division  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  a  top 
White  House  aide. 

In  the  present  administration,  a  new 
cloud  has  arisen  out  of  the  office  of  one 
Bobby  Baker,  Democratic  majority  clerk 
of  the  Senate,  the  man  who  was  de- 
scribed by  the  then  majority  leader,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  as  his  "strong  right 
arm."  We  had  an  investigation  of  this 
scandal.  It  was  the  sort  of  investigation 
where  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  permitted  to  call  not  a  single 
witness.  The  investigation  of  the  scan- 
dal has  become  itself  a  scandal — and  it  Is 
clearly  a  Democratic  scandal. 

SUMMARY 

That  is  the  record  of  the  20th  century. 
In  its  34  years  in  power  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  worked  to  build  this 
country  into  a  magnificent  power  in  the 
world.  It  has  exercised  wise  fiscal  pru- 
dence. It  fought  to  give  the  taxpayer 
every  possible  chance  to  keep  enough  of 
his  money  to  give  himself  and  Ws  family 
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a  dece  it  living  in  the  most  prosperous 
nation  In  history.  It  fought,  too,  to  pro- 
vide tl  e  Jobs  for  the  people  of  America. 
It  WOT  [ed  with  clean  hands,  and  when 
soiled  1  lands  attempted  to  move  into  gov- 
enunei  it,  the  hands  were  driven  out  with 
dispatch. 

AboT  B  all.  It  did  not  give  to  the  chil- 
dren a  Id  their  children  a  legacy  of  debt 
that  w  U  linger  for  generations  to  come. 

For  me  other  party — the  record  speaks 
fori! 


September  tg 


extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  loved 
ones,  his  wife,  his  son,  liis  sister,  and  his 
mother. 


HONORABLE  WALTER 
NORBLAD 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  P  orida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may  extend 
his  ren  arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginli? 

Then  i  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  I ASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
of  any  nan's  life  may  be  recounted  in  a 
very  br  ef  space,  but  the  grief  which  his 
passing  leaves  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  a  id  admired  him  cannot  really  be 
express  >d  at  all. 

I  ha(  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  Ho  lorable  Walter  Norblad,  of  the 
First  D  strict  of  Oregon,  as  a  colleague 
whose  ntegrlty,  warmth,  humor,  good- 
win,  an  I  ability  were  outstanding  among 
men  ncted  for  the  possession  of  these 
qualitlei.  Moreover,  he  was  my  neigh- 
bor In  the  halls  of  the  House  Office 
Bulldlnr  where  we  occupied  adjoining 
offices.  I  find  It  difficult  to  come  to  terms 
with  tie  realization  that  I  shall  now 
never  b  i  able  to  greet  him  as  he  walks 
along  tie  corridor  to  his  office,  see  his 
frlendlj  smile,  or  hear  again  his  cheerful 
heUo. 

He  w  IS  the  son  of  a  former  Governor 
of  the  S  bate  of  Oregon,  and  served  in  the 
Oregon  Legislature  from  1935  to  1939. 
He  was  bom  In  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and 
was  rea  -ed  In  Astoria.  He  attended  the 
New  Me  rico  Military  Institute,  the  Uni- 
versity ( if  Oregon,  and  the  University  of 
Oregon  Law  School.  He  pursued  grad- 
uate lei  al  studies  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  uid  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon 
bar  In  1 932. 

Durln  f  the  war  he  served  as  a  combat 
Intelllgeace  officer  in  the  Eighth  Air 
Force,  8  nd  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal. 
Retumi  ig  to  civilian  life,  he  was  elected 
to  the  71  th  Congress  In  a  special  election 
In  Janu  iry  of  1946,  and  was  reelected  to 
each  su<  ceeding  Congress. 

He  st-ived  unceasingly  as  a  member 
of  the  A  rmed  Services  Committee  to  as- 
sure th(!  taxpayers  of  America  strong 
and  effldent  military  and  naval  forces. 
His  coni  tant  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  his  c  evoted  constituents  was  always 
apparen;.  His  high  reputation  among 
his  fello  7  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentat  ves  testified  to  his  high  compe- 
tence as  a  legislator  and  his  character  as 
as  man  e  nd  a  friend. 

Walti  r  Nohblad  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  H  ills  of  Congress  by  his  colleagues, 
his  cons  Ituents,  and  his  loyal  and  faith- 
ful offio)  staff.    Sharing  their  grief.  I 


ELLIS  ARNALL— THE  COASTAL 
STATES  EXCITER 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Plynt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
August  1964  issue  of  the  Southern  In- 
surance magazine,  Louie  E.  Throgmor- 
ton  has  sketched  a  "Profile"  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  article  entitled.  "El- 
lis Amall— the  Coastal  States  Exciter" 
is  more  than  justified  in  the  tribute  it 
pays  to  such  a  magnanimous  personality. 
Ellis  Arnall's  eflforts  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coastal  States  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Georgia,  which  could  tell 
the  story  of  that  company's  success,  are 
inspiring  in  themselves.  But  delving 
further  into  the  career  of  this  resource- 
ful man,  we  discover  that  his  accom- 
plishments do  not  begin  nor  will  they 
likely  end  here.  As  former  State  as- 
semblyman, attorney  general,  and 
Georgia's  youngest  Governor  at  age  36, 
Ellis  Arnall's  versatility,  ingenuity,  and 
tireless  energy  bespeak  the  qualities  of 
a  great  American. 

The  synthesis  of  these  qualities  with 
a  gentle  nature  and  a  profound  sense  of 
fair  play  exemplify  the  ideal  American 
success  story  and  serve  as  a  "confirma- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life." 

A  man  of  djmamic  leadership,  fault- 
less Integrity,  and  inestimable  accom- 
plishment, Ellis  Amall  stands  a  man 
among  men. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  recommend 
the  reading  of  this  article  and  include 
it  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 
Ellis  Aknall — The  Coastal  States  Exctteb 
(By  Louie  E.  Throgmorton ) 
The  story  of  the  career  of  Ellis  Glbbs  Ar- 
nall,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coastal 
States  Life,  approaches  pure  Action.  When 
his  full  story  is  told  by  posterity,  and  placed 
in  a  book,  the  librarian  will  be  tempetd  to  file 
It  under  fiction.  Running  along,  side  by  side, 
is  the  story  of  the  Coastal  States  Life  of 
Georgia.  The  birth  and  growth  of  CSL  is 
downright  fascinating.  This  exciting  com- 
pany, with  the  big  thrust  now  in  progress, 
overcame  mountaintop  dlflaculties.  Claude 
Polndexter,  its  beloved  organizer  and  presi- 
dent, had  to  make  many  decisions  and  prop- 
erly exercise  the  variotis  options  of  difficul- 
ties. The  breakthrough  came  and  the  seat 
belt  sign  Is  down,  despite  the  fact  that 
Claude  and  CSL  are  ever  climbing  higher. 

I  have  been  asked  often.  "What  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  company  A  and  company  B?" 
My  answer,  after  years  of  participation  and 
observation  is  people.  The  people  who  run 
them.  Their  Imagination,  their  spunk,  dedi- 
cation, and  loyalty,  plus  their  honesty  and 
beneficent  purpose,  and  chiefly  their  ability 
to  make  things  happen. 

Ellis  Amall  and  Claude  Polndexter  fit  this 
formula.  Mr.  Polndexter  Is  the  big  djmamo 
that  generates  the  power,  and  I  like  to  think 
Ellis,  the  exciter  needed  In  every  powerplant. 
These  two  great  men  are  the  David  and  Jon- 
athan of  the  Insurance  world.     Their  paths 


crossed  early  In  their  business  life,  ciaivu 
was  a  furnltiire  dealer  and  doubling  as  a  tn* 
neral  director,  vrtth  a  charter  to  write  bnrtai 
insurance.  The  story  of  how  he  acmAi, 
the  insurance  idea  will  come  In  anothoMu 
say.  Ellis  was  the  attorney  general  for  km 
old  Georgia.  Ellis  grew  up  in  Newnan  ^ 
and  Claude's  business  was  in  Baxley'  i^ 
Their  meeting  was  at  opposite  ends  of  a  w 
table,  while  trying  to  work  out  the  ra^ 
details  necessary  to  the  granting  of  a  chaite 
Later  the  charter  was  granted,  slgnallzinff  n^ 
beginning  of  the  present  Coastal  Statea  ij^ 

Later,  in  1953  and  1955,  Ellis  AmaU  and 
Claude  Polndexter  really  teamed  up.  it 
Arnall  was  president  of  Dixie  Life  of  Newnaa. 
and  Claude  approached  him  on  merging  tS 
two  companies.  At  last  this  happened.  Ki- 
lls became  chairman  of  the  board  and  Claude 
chief  officer  and  president.  This  partner- 
ship has  been  perfect,  and  harmony  has  a. 
isted  over  the  years.  Their  singular  talenti 
are  dedicated  to  giving  Georgia  and  the 
South  another  financial  giant. 

I  have  known  former  Governor  Amall  for 
20  years.  I  consider  him  a  genius.  The 
things  he  has  accomplished  astound  me.  All 
the  Who's  Who  In  America  list  his  accom- 
plishments, and  I  can  say  I  don't  understand 
how  one  man  could  and  still  does  accompllah 
so  much.  He  has  a  card  index  mind.  He  can 
study  a  difficult  situation  and  come  up  with 
a  workable  solution.  He  is  a  prober  after 
facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  Shakespeare  had 
his  caliber  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "Hig  ufg 
Is  so  gentle  and  all  the  elements  so  mixed  in 
him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to 
the  world,  here  Is  a  man." 

Mr.  Amall  and  his  career  represent  a  con- 
firmation of  our  American  way  of  life.  He 
has  verified  that  America  offers  "meritoracy" 
at  Its  best.  (Meritoracy  means  the  power  of 
merit.)  His  hometown  of  Newnan  la  a 
friendly  Georgia  city,  with  the  usual  signs 
upon  the  edge  of  the  city  reading  Newnan, 
Ga.,  city  limits.  Of  course  this  Is  physical. 
The  human  "unlimlts"  of  at  least  three  na- 
tive sons  have  Influenced  America  and  the 
world.  William  (Bill)  Terry,  star  first  base- 
man and  later  manager  of  the  New  York 
Giants,  Is  from  Newnan.  and  internationally 
known  Baptist  minister.  Dr.  Landrum  P. 
Leavall,  and  Ellis  Arnall.  These  three  went 
beyond  the  city  limits.  However,  Ellis  ao 
loved  Newnan  he  refuses  to  leave,  and  so  he 
commutes  to  Atlanta  where  he  has  an  enot- 
mous  law  office. 

HE    KNEW   WHERE   AND   WHAT 

Early  In  life  Ellis  knew  where  he  wanted 
to  go.  He  also  knew  what  it  would  take  for 
him  to  attain  It.  As  a  kid  he  wasted  no 
time.  Even  on  trips  with  the  Newnan  foot- 
ball team  he  was  observing.  He  learned  much 
from  his  grandfather  and  from  his  retail 
groceryman  father.  Here  is  where  Ellis  be- 
gan to  grasp  the  wonder  of  business.  Ellis 
had  an  urge  for  politics,  after  getting  out  of 
college.  He  opened  up  as  a  lawyer  in  his 
hometown.  He  could  charm  a  dog  off  a 
meat  wagon,  and  everybody  loved  him.  So 
he  lit  out  to  test  his  political  possibilities  by 
running  for  his  county's  seat  in  the  Assembly 
of  Georgia.  He  won  this.  However,  he 
wanted  to  be  the  speaker  pro  tem.  He  was 
barely  age  26  and  looked  even  younger.  He 
filled  his  jalopy  with  white  gas  and  button- 
holed every  representative  in  every  county  of 
that  large  State.  This  mission  was  accom- 
plished. He  made  good.  Natural  ability  was 
demonstrated  and  the  call  to  run  for  the  of- 
flce  of  attorney  general  came.  At  age  32  he 
was  elected.  These  4  years  gave  Ellis  rich  ex- 
periences smd  confidence.  As  any  boy  wotild 
dream,  the  office  of  governor  beckoned.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  at  age  36  Georgia  had  Its 
youngest  Governor. 

His  work  as  attorney  general  must  l3« 
reckoned  with.  It  was  here  that  he  began 
to  give  to  Georgia  the  impetus  to  expand. 
The  big  thrust  came  because  of  Mr.  Arnall's 
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Mum  to  fight  and  break  the  vicious  hold 
f^ll'JSrthem  railroads  had  on  the  South  at 
!S!t  time  Ellis  as  the  attorney  general 
S»Li  to  break  these  chains  and  tear  down 
2!!hArriers.  Space  won't  permit  to  tell  the 
rfi^ry  of  this  impact,  so  I  recommend 
Sing  a  copy  of  "The  Shore  Dimly  Seen" 
nd  rwd  some  startling  prophecies  made  by 
Sr  Amall  that  have  now  been  accomplished, 
^u  might  also  get  a  copy  of  "What  the 
Ifoole  want."  Through  his  effort,  the  State 
f  Georgia  became  the  empire  state  of  the 
Smth  His  beloved  Atlanta  was  the  first 
^  of  the  South  to  reach  the  million  mark. 
The  one  big  accomplishment  of  the  attorney 
«neral  and  his  staff  was  the  crushing  of  the 
^anglehold  the  northern  railroads  had 
^^the  South  through  the  rate  structures. 
^  fight,  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
U  known,  as  the  "Northern  Railroad  Con- 
golracy  "  I  hope  the  next  face  carved  on  the 
famed  Stone  Mountain  will  be  that  of  Ellis 
AmaU.  in  Just  tribute  to  his  zeal  In  fighting 
for  his  State  and  the  South. 

Alex  DeTocqueville  wrote  many  years  ago 
tills  acciu-ate  statement:  "It  is  true  that 
around  every  man  a  fatal  circle  is  drawn,  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  pass,  but  within  that 
range  he  is  powerful  and  free."  Within  his 
own  circle  Ellis  used  his  own  slingshot  to 
fight  his  Goliath. 

Here  is  a  man  fully  endowed  with  the 
knowledge  of  our  constitutional  law,  the 
American  dream  and  the  ability  to  get  re- 
sults, working  with  and  through  others. 
He  has  a  sense  of  fairness  ahd  always  rises 
above  small  politics.  He,  to  me.  Is  the  per- 
fect example  of  what  a  President  of  our 
country  must  have.  I  sincerely  wish  he 
covdd  have  been.  However,  he  had  two 
strikes  against  him;  he  was  bom  In  the 
South.  All  Ellis  would  have  had  to  do,  to 
make  a  great  President,  was  Just  take  the 
blueprint  of  what  he  did  for  Georgia  while 
Its  Governor. 

WIPED  OUT  STATE  DEBT 

Here  are  some  of  his  accomplishments. 
The  State  was  debt  free  for  the  first  time  In 
over  a  hundred  years — in  spite  of  this  he 
operated  the  State  on  a  budget  of  less  than 
150  million  a  year — and  managed  to  leave 
t34  million  In  surplvis.  He  raised  teachers' 
salaries  by  a  third,  he  eliminated  the  poll  tax 
and  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18.  He  st&rted 
the  University  of  Georgia  on  a  building  pro- 
gram that  Is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  Arnall,  along  with  Claude  Polndexter, 
is  giving  the  Coastal  States  Life  the  same 
type  of  dynamic  leadership.  Their  results 
are  the  talk  of  the  insurance  world  Just  now. 
The  Coastal  States  Life  Is  in  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  the  spotlight  of  outside  In- 
terest Is  upon  It.  Stockholders  are  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  In  eight  foreign  coun- 
tries. Instu-ance  In  force  Is  within  shaking- 
hands  distance  of  one-half  billion.  Their 
goal  Is  a  billion  by  1970,  and  I  predict  this 
will  be  reached  by  late  1968  or  early  1969; 
I  don't  see  how  they  can  miss.  Oh,  to  be  39 
again  and  grab  a  hold  of  the  wings  of  the 
morning  of  the  Coastal  States  Life,  and  flop 
around  the  world.  Talk  about  new  frontiers: 
Here  is  one. 

I  think  of  Browning's  verse  when  I  think 
of  the  future  of  Coastal  States  Life: 

Grow  old  along  with  me. 

The  best  Is  yet  to  be 

The  last  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

I  have  but  one  word  for  Ellis  Amall — the 
word  Is  magnanimity.  He  Is  gracious  at  all 
times,  and  he,  like  Will  Rogers,  never  met 
a  man  he  didn't  like.  I  have  been  with  Mr. 
Amall  on  many  occasions  and  never  heard 
him  speak  ill  of  any  man,  even  his  toughest 
political  opponents. 

THE    ARNALL    FAMILY 

The  family  is  God's  masterpiece.  The  Ar- 
nall family  Is  a  masterpiece.  His  wife,  the 
beautiful  Mildred  DeLaney  Slemons,  Is  his 


inspiration  and  partner.  Beams  could  be 
written  about  his  delightful  daughter  Alice. 
"Princess  Alice,"  as  she  Is  known,  has  won 
beauty  contests  and  about  every  honor  avail- 
able at  Holllns  College  in  Virginia.  Alice  Is 
now  a  student  there.  She  was  bom  In  the 
Governor's  Mansion  at  Atlanta  while  her 
daddy  was  Governor.  Her  visit  there  re- 
cently was  the  subject  of  a  story  in  the  Sun- 
day magazine  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
September  13,  1963.  My  favorite  writer  of 
the  Sunday  magazine,  Doris  Lockerman,  did 
a  swell  Job.  Princess  Alice  has  beauty,  charm, 
and  brains.  This  combination  will  never 
spoil  her.     Her  daddy  may. 

Their  son  Alvan  is  equally  famous.  He — 
now  In  his  twenties — Is  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Georgia,  but  right  now  is  doing 
a  stint  for  his  country.  He  Is  a  Marine  and 
a  first  lieutenant. 

Arthur  Mayer  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Motion  Picture  Co.,  drank  this  toast 
to  Ellis — "To  Ellis  Arnall  with  profound  ad- 
miration for  his  services  not  only  to  the 
movies — but  to  all  phases  of  Americsm  life — 
with  admiration  and  affection." 

What  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ellis  Amall 
would  make.  I  know  he  would  rank  along 
with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  has  the 
daring  of  a  Ty  Cobb,  the  poise  of  a  Bobby 
Jones,  the  love  of  Georgia  of  a  Margaret 
Mitchell,  and  the  sportsmanship  of  a  Bobby 
Dodd.  In  addition,  he  has  the  warm  prose 
power  of  a  Grantland  Rice.  For  Ellis  Arnall, 
the  family  of  the  Coastal  States  Life  is 
thankful,  and  the  life  insurance  Industry  Is  a 
little  taller  because  of  him. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WALTER 
NORBLAD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
OREGMDN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  lost  a  most  able  and  intelligent  leg- 
islator with  the  death  of  Representative 
Walter  Norblad,  and  I  have  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague  whose  death  de- 
prived the  First  Oregon  Congressional 
District  of  the  dedicated  and  hard-work- 
ing Representative.  Since  1946,  Walter 
Norblad  has  been  relentless  and  unceas- 
ing in  his  determination  to  discover  how 
to  serve  best  the  interest  of  his  district, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  country. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  Walter  Norblad  as 
a  friend  and  colleague — a  kind  and  val- 
ued colleague.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
House  in  January  1955, 1  found  in  Wal- 
ter Norblad  a  person  who  was  more  than 
anxious  to  be  of  assistance  and  to  share 
with  me  the  wealth  of  experience  that 
was  his.  We  worked  together  on  many 
occasions  on  Oregon  projects  and  pro- 
grams and  consulted  frequently  on  prob- 
lems which  were  common  to  the  North- 
west. During  these  last  10  years,  as  I 
came  to  know  him  better,  I  came  to  ad- 
mire him  more  and  more  for  his  fairness 
and  his  intellectual  courage. 

He  always  showed  great  kindness  to 
all.  I  have  never  known  him  to  utter 
an  unkind  remark  about  another  per- 
son, which  is  indeed  a  rare  quality  in 
public  service.  He  always  looked  for  and 
emphasized  the  positive  qualities  in  his 
friends  and  colleagues.    In  going  about 


his  congressional  duties,  Walter  Nor- 
blad carried  himself  with  affability, 
warmth,  and  humor.  The  observation 
that  courage  is  grace  under  pressure  is 
most  suited  to  Walter  Norblad. 

His  able  service  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  known  to  all.  There  he 
was  second  ranking  Republican  and 
there  he  dedicated  his  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  this  would  be  a  safe  and  secure 
Nation.  Many,  many  people  will  miss 
him,  but  one  group  of  citizens  which  will 
particularly  miss  Walter  Norblad  will 
be  those  members  of  the  armed  services 
whose  welfare  and  well-being  were  a 
constant  concern  of  his. 

This  summer,  Walter  was  stricken 
with  a  heart  condition.  He  was  urged 
to  slow  his  pace  and  let  the  burdens  of 
the  office  be  carried  by  other  colleagues 
and  members  of  his  most  capable  con- 
gressional office  staff.  But  Walter  Nor- 
blad had  a  restive  spirit  and  his  dedica- 
tion and  concern  drew  him  back  to  his 
congressional  duties. 

Now  he  is  gone.  We  shall  miss  him  in 
Oregon;  we  shall  miss  him  in  the  House 
and  I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sorrow  to  his 
immediate  family;  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
his  son,  Albin  Walter,  and  his  mother. 
I  hope  that  they  wiU  find  comfort  and 
solace  in  knowing  that  Walter  Norblad's 
good  work  has  literally  affected  the  lives, 
the  future,  and  the  welfare  of  countless 
individuals  in  our  land. 

The  editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal  ex- 
pressed very  well  the  sentiments  of 
countless  Oregon  citizens  when  he  wrote 
on  September  22: 

[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal,  Sept. 

22,  1964] 

Walter  Norblad  Sound  Legislator 

U.S.  Representative  Walter  Norblad,  who 

served  more  than  18  years  In  the  Congreas 

of  the  United  States,  was  a  man  who  "wore 

well"  vrtth  the  folks  at  home  and  with  hU 

colleagues  In  the  legislative  halls. 

A  good  share  of  his  life.  foUowlng  hlB  ad- 
mission to  the  Oregon  bar  In  1932,  was  in 
public  service.  He  served  in  the  Oregon 
Legislature  from  1935  to  1939,  was  in  mili- 
tary service  from  1942  to  1946,  and  has  rep- 
resented the  First  Oregon  District  In  Congress 
since  January  11,  1948. 

Norblad  took  a  dim  view  of  the  lightning 
and  thunder  type  of  political  oratory,  and 
he  was  seldom  In  the  midst  of  hot  contro- 
versy, but  he  was  alert  and  sympathetic  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  his  constituents. 
He  took  a  special  Interest  In  military  affairs, 
and  was  the  second  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  On  matters 
affecting  the  military  secvuity  of  the  United 
States  In  the  cold  war,  he  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  Informed  men  In  Oongrees. 

Although  Norblad  was  the  only  Republi- 
can In  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation, 
he  concentrated  more  on  serving  his  State 
than  on  partisan  politics,  usiially  being  In 
what  might  be  called  the  moderate  camp. 
The  State  has  lost  a  veteran  leg^lator  who 
never  lost  his  sense  of  balance  or  sense  of 
values  In  the  heat  and  swirl  of  political 
battles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Marsh).    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  J  IjBKRT.    Mr.  I^^eaker,  will  the 


JYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
JREEN  of  Oregon.    I  am  very 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

tYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
rom  Oregon  In  paying  my  re- 
our  late  colleague,   Waltxr 


gentlew  xnan  yield? 

Mrs.  I  JREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader 
from  Ol  lah(«na. 

Mr.  JLBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shockec  to  learn  that  my  good  friend 
and  col  eague,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon, Wi  LTEK  NoRBLAD,  had  passed  away. 
Waltxr  and  I  served  together  almost 
from  th  i  beginning  of  our  careers  in  the 
House  (t  Representatives.  He  was  my 
dear  fr  end  over  the  years. 

He  Wi  s  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  \  ho  represented  his  constituency 
and  th(  Nation  with  ability  and  dedi- 
cation. His  talents  won  him  the  respect 
of  his  oUeagues;  his  fineness  and  gen- 
tility w<  n  him  their  affection. 

I  hac  no  idea  that  Walter's  health 
was  not  good.  I  have  never  heard  him 
complaii.  The  last  time  I  talked  with 
him  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits  End  in  good  health.  His  youth- 
ful app»rance  belled  his  years,  even 
thougAi  le  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  dea  h  was  a  shock  and  leaves  a  void 
In  this  House.   I  shall  miss  him. 

I  extepd  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
loved  01 

Mr, 
Speak 

Bfrs 
happy 
Wlscoi 

Mr. 
Speaker] 
woman 
spects   10 

NORBLAD, 

Mr.  S  )eaker,  it  is  very  dlfflcult  for  me 
to  come  to  a  realization  that  Walter 
NoRBLAO  is  no  longer  with  us.  Walter 
and  I  were  the  closest  of  friends.  Our 
familles  were  close.  We  enjoyed  many 
wonderf  il  times  together. 

For  th  e  last  10  years  or  so  we  have  also 
been  ne:  ?hbors,  living  in  the  same  area. 

I  supi  oee  if  there  is  any  one  adjective 
that  coi  Id  be  used  to  describe  Walter, 
it  is  tha  he  was  an  extremely  kind  man. 

llie  g  >ntlewoman  from.  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Grkin]   las  referred  to  this  fact. 

In  all  the  years  and  in  all  the  times  I 
have  been  with  Walter  and  we  visited 
together  I  never  heard  him  say  an  un- 
kind thl  ig  about  any  of  his  colleagues  or 
any  pen  on  he  knew.  He  always  looked 
for  the  ta  est  in  people. 

Waltir  was  a  conscientious  Member 
of  this  C  ongress;  he  was  a  conscientious 
citizen.  He  tried  always  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  not  only  best  for  his  coun- 
try, best  for  his  district,  but  best  as  far 
as  the  individual  citizen  was  concerned. 

Walti  r  was  a  warm  person.  He  loved 
people.  He  liked  to  get  into  conversa- 
tions wl  h  perfect  strangers  Just  to  be 
able  to  V  sit  with  them  and  talk  to  them 
and  exp]  ess,  as  it  were,  mutual  feelings 
on  vario^  is  subjects. 

It  is  d  fflciilt  for  me  to  speak  with  re- 
spect to  lim,  because  I  feel  his  departure 
most  dee  ply.  but  I  must  say  that  Walter 
will  live  hi  my  memory  as  long  as  I  am 
on  this  ( arth  because  to  me  he  was  one 
of  my  fl]  lest  and  closest  friends. 

My  sy]  apathy  and  that  of  Mrs.  Byrnes 
goes  to  h  Ls  wife.  Elizabeth,  his  son  Albin, 


whom  we  have  seen  grow  from  a  small 
boy  to  a  young  man,  and  to  Walter's 
mother. 

We  know  that  words  cannot  heal  the 
grief  that  they  have,  but  at  least  the 
knowledge  that  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him  and  feel  a  great  loss  in  his  passing, 
I  hope  may  be  of  some  solace  to  them. 

We  have  lost  an  able  colleague.  I  have 
lost  a  very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  our  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  quite  some 
time  ago  I  had  already  been  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Norblad  in  the  great 
State  of  Oregon.  After  Walter  came 
here  I  came  to  know  him  very,  very  well, 
and  I  considered  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  able,  honest,  trustworthy  and  con- 
scientious Members  of  this  body.  He  was 
my  good  friend  and,  as  I  am  sure  he  un- 
derstood, I  was  his  friend.  He  came  to 
this  body  with  a  fine  background,  a  man 
of  high  educational  qualifications  who 
had  served  his  country  in  World  War  n 
with  distinction. 

So,  In  his  passing  this  body  has  lost  one 
of  its  truly  distinguished  Members,  and 
I  have  lost  a  great  personal  friend.  I 
mourn  his  passing.  I  wish  he  could  still 
be  with  us.  We  all  appreciate  that  while 
he  died  much  too  young,  none  of  us  de- 
termines when  the  inevitable  shall  come 
about.  This  is  something  all  of  us  must 
understand.  So  to  his  family  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  gain  consolation  from  the  knowledge 
that  Walter  Norblad's  life  and  career 
and  his  accomplishments  will  stand  as  a 
real  hallmark  of  achievement  of  which 
those  who  survive  him  may  well  be  proud. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
real  great  men  that  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Walter  Norblad  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  feel  I  am  the  prime 
beneficiary  of  that  friendship.  For  sev- 
eral years  we  were  neighbors  in  the 
House  OfiBce  Building,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions he  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
spend  several  days  together  in  connec- 
tion with  our  oflBcial  duties  In  places 
other  than  Washington. 

I  concur  in  the  splendid  statements 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
made  about  his  traits  of  character.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  was  more  trustworthy, 
more  diligent,  or  more  able  than  was 
Walter  Norblad. 

It  was  always  a  happy  occasion  for  the 
people  in  my  office  that  often  in  the  late 
afternoons,  bs  Walter  would  be  leaving 
his  office  he  would  come  by  and  make 
some  pleasant  remark  to  the  people 
working  in  the  office. 

He  was  in  his  last  illness  in  the  hospi- 
tal when  an  accident  occurred  in  my 
own  family.  While  out  in  Denver.  Colo.. 
I  was  quite  pleasantly  surprised  to  re- 
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ceive  a  letter  handwritten  by  Walth 
from  his  hospital  room  expressing  c^ 
cem  about  one  who  really  was  not  th« 
subject  of  as  much  concem'as  was  he 

To  me,  this  gentler  side  of  this  gtpai 
man  will  be  one  of  the  many  things  tbu 
will  remain  in  my  mhid  and  memory  and 
will  be  the  cause  of  a  feeling  of  gr^ 
appreciation  for  having  had  the  prlvi. 
lege  of  being  associated  with  the  late 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  Walter  Noi- 

BLAD. 

Mrs.  Whitener  Joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our 
departed  friend  and  colleague. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  minola 
[Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too 
was  terribly  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  our  colleague,  Walter  Not- 
BLAD.  I  was  in  Illinois  when  the  news 
came  to  me,  and  although  I  knew  he  had 
been  ill  I  had  hoped  that  the  good  Lord 
would  restore  him  to  good  health. 

Walt  Norblad  to  me  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentleman  I  ever  knew.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  we  sat  side  by  side  over  the 
many,  many  years  he  was  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  Congress.  Walt  Norblad 
took  an  intense  interest  in  his  work  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  vru 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  having  the  fin- 
est national  defense  our  coimtry  could 
possibly  have.  He  was  always  diligent  In 
those  things  which  he  felt  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  cotmtry,  his  State, 
and  his  district. 

Walt  Norblad  was  one  of  those  fellows 
I  could  always  say,  "I  am  proud  to  call 
him  my  friend":  lovable,  fair,  honest, 
honorable,  and  objective.  As  time  goes 
on  I  am  sure  he  will  be  appreciated  more 
and  more  by  those  he  was  privileged  to 
represent. 

To  his  fine  wife  and  son  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  in  this  time  of  their 
bereavement. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Bonner]. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  in  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  Walt  Norblad.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  when  he 
served  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Conunittee  imder  the  able  leadership  oi 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ToLLEFSON] .  At  that  time  we  recognized 
Mr.  Norblad  as  being  a  fine  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  always  recalled  the 
pleasant  relationship  that  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Tollefson,  Mr.  Norblad,  and 
myself.  I  regretted  it  when  he  left  the 
conunittee  because  I  saw  him  serve  faith- 
fully and  loyally  there.  I  watched  him 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and  observed 
him  in  the  duties  he  was  assigned  to 
later.  I  noticed  Ije  was  always  diligent, 
thorough,  and  fair.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  his  friendships  existed  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
here  this  afternoon.  I  shall  miss  him 
greatly,  because  I  considered  him  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body.  I  regret 
very  much  his  passing,  and  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 
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UT  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
J^i^  of  Walter  Norblad.  I  like  many 
?ff!™^in  the  House  of  Representatives 
S  one  of  our  closest  personal  friends. 
SThad  many,  many  friends  on  both  sides 
f  the  aisle.  Everyone  who  knew  him 
Sought  Walter  Norblad  was  a  wonder- 

^"rtnew  Walter  intimately  for  16  years, 
niw  that  period  of  time  his  family 
IJd  our  family  were  very  close.  We  en- 
uwed  a  great  many  family  get  togethers 
Ser  the  years.  Walter  and  his  wonder- 
Z\  wife  were  the  godparents  of  our 
_nungest  child.  Susan  who  adored  him. 
nur  families  used  to  get  together  quite 
freauently  for  the  holidays,  particularly 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Their  fine  son,  Al- 
bin  was  always  a  great  favorite  with  our 
children.  Our  whole  family  lost  a  real 
friend  with  Walter's  imtimely  passing. 

But  aside  from  the  close  associations 
that  our  families  had,  during  my  con- 
tacts with  Walter  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  learned  to  appreciate  what 
a  fine,  outstanding  job  he  did  in  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  in  represent- 
ing his  constituents  In  the  State  of 
Oregon.  He  was  not  a  fiamboyant  type. 
He  was  not  the  kind  who  made  many 
speeches  in  the  House  Chamber.  Never- 
theless, he  did  his  job  and  did  it  most 
effectively.  Because  of  his  long  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  he 
became  an  authority  on  military  matters 
and  was  highly  respected  by  our  military 
leaders  for  his  fairness,  his  sovmd  judg- 
ment, and  devotion  to  a  strong  national 
defense.  When  the  chips  were  down  and 
when  the  hard,  controversial  issues  had 
to  be  resolved,  there  was  never  any  fail- 
ure on  his  part  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

I  know,  we  all  know,  that  during  the 
time  that  he  served  here,  almost  20  years, 
the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
In  Oregon  were  most  ably  represented  by 
a  mighty  fine  person  who  took  very  se- 
riously his  responsibilities  as  their  Rep- 
resentative. His  constituents,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  our  country  have  profited 
from  his  efforts.  Walter  Norblad  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

I  was  shocked  to  get  the  news  of 
Walter's  passing.  Unfortunately,  he 
had  been  ill  for  several  months  prior 
to  his  death.  We  all  hoped— we  all 
prayed— we  all  thought  that  he  was 
making  a  recovery.  He  has  left  us  but 
we  have  countless  memories  of  a  wonder- 
ful person.  He  has  left  an  Indelible  mark 
on  each  of  us  personally  and  on  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  our  whole  family 
extends  to  his  wonderful  wife,  Elizabeth, 
and  to  his  fine  son,  Albin,  our  deepest 
sympathies  and  condolences. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
within  hours  of  the  passing  of  my  friend, 
Walter  Norblad,  while  I  was  deep  in  the 
wild  coimtry  of  the  lower  Rogue  River  a 
week  ago  Sunday.  How  the  sad  word  got 
into  that  country  devoid  as  it  is  of  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  cormections,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  every  Ore- 
gonian  who  brought  me  this  news  was  as 


touched  and  as  saddened  as  I  was  by  the 
passing  of  my  friend,  Walter  Norblad. 
There  is  no  one  who  was  any  more  hos- 
pitable and  who  was  any  more  kind  to 
my  ffunily  and  me  when  we  first  came 
to  the  Congress  2  years  ago  than  was 
Walter  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 

Different  political  affiliations  did  not 
and  could  not  dampen  the  very  genuine 
friendship  and  respect  which  I  came  to 
feel  for  Walter  Norblad. 

I  will  miss  him  and  so  will  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  knew  him  as  an 
honest,  compassionate  and  dedicated 
public  servant  incapable  of  malice  or 
rancor. 

Because  he  had  a  deep  and  rugged  in- 
ner sense  of  character,  because  he  was 
vmafraid  of  the  truth,  because  he  always 
kept  his  word,  and  because  he  under- 
stood and  fulfilled  his  full  responsibiU- 
ties  as  a  public  official  and  as  a  man,  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  Walter  Norblad 
and  to  have  been  able  to  call  him  my 
friend.  Many  there  are  who  feel  he 
would  still  be  with  us  had  he  been  willing 
to  take  the  time  from  his  congressional 
duties  to  rest  and  restore  his  health. 
But  all  of  us  saw  him  day  after  day  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  which  claimed  so 
many  years  of  his  life  and  finally  his  life, 
itself. 

He,  as  his  father  before  him,  leaves  be- 
hind a  long  record  of  service  to  his  State 
and  to  his  Nation.  His  family's  loss  is 
shared  by  aU  who  knew  him.  My  wife 
and  I  extend  to  his  wife,  to  his  son,  and 
to  his  mother  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Norblad  was  my  good  friend.  We  lived 
in  the  same  neighborhood  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  many  years,  and  our  only 
sons  were  playmates  in  grade  school. 

I  recall  that  last  July,  before  I  went 
to  San  Francisco  to  attend  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  I  received  a  little  note 
from  Walter,  who  was  then  in  the  hos- 
pital, expressing  the  hope  that  I  would 
look  up  his  son  Albin,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  delegation— I  believe  the 
youngest  Republican  delegate  attend- 
irig  the  convention.  I  did  see  Albin 
and  we  had  a  delightful  visit. 

Walter  Norblad  loved  his  boy,  his  only 
child.  On  many  occasions,  he  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  welfare  of  his  son  and  my 
own  son.  Our  two  boys  ripened  our 
friendship  of  many  years. 

Furthermore,  Walt  Norblad's  office 
was  on  my  fioor  in  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing, and  we  have  had  rather  an  intimate 
acquaintance  throughout  oiu:  joint  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress. 

Walt  Norblad  was  a  good  man  who 
was  kind  and  considerate  of  his  fellows. 
He  had  a  pleasing  personality  and  was 
well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  Walt 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  his  constit- 
uents, and  I  often  marveled  at  the  way 
mail  poured  out  of  his  office  to  the  folks 
back  home.  Walt  was  a  good  citizen  and 
a  great  American  who  served  well  his 
day  and  generation.  Mrs.  Hoeven  Joins 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  Walter's  wife  Elizabeth,  and  his  son 
Albin. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  OregoiL  1 3^eld  to  my 
colleague  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Norblad's  imtimely  death  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  who 
loved  and  admired  him,  and  who  were 
proud  to  call  him  a  friend.  Our  State 
and  our  Nation  have  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

Walter  Norblad  had  those  qualities  of 
personal  warmth,  sincere  good  will,  and  a 
generous  concern  for  his  fellow  men  that 
made  him  loved  and  revered  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  had  an 
unusual  capacity  for  genuine  friend- 
ship— and  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
the  path  of  his  fellow  men  a  bit  easier. 
From  the  time  I  came  to  Congress,  I  al- 
ways, found  him  ready  with  a  helping 
hand. 

Only  one  other  Oregonian  served 
longer  in  the  House  than  Walter  Nor- 
blad. Walter  came  here  in  1946  serving 
quietly  and  effectively  for  18  years.  He 
sought  neither  headlines  nor  controversy, 
preferring  to  live  at  peace  with  his  fellow 
men.  handling  his  problems  on  a  personal 
basis. 

Walter  Norblad  never  resorted  to  nar- 
row partisanship.  He  was  respected  and 
admired  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

From  the  time  Mrs.  Ullman  and  I  first 
met  them,  Elizabeth  and  Walter  Nor- 
blad have  been  our  good  friends.  Their 
genuine  warmth  of  heart,  their  open  can- 
dor, and  their  total  lack  of  affectation 
were  all  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
beautiful  western  Oregon  area  that  Wal- 
ter represented. 

To  Elizabeth  and  their  son,  Al,  Mrs. 
Ullman  and  I  offer  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. Their  loss  is  a  heavy  one  and 
words  have  Uttle  power  to  ease  their 
burden.  May  God  bring  comfort  to  their 
hearts  in  these  difficult  hours. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
ssui  privilege  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  departed 
brother  who  served  so  long  and  so  well 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  well 
remember  when  Walter  Norblad  came 
to  Congress  in  the  special  election  fol- 
lowing the  death  in  office  of  James 
Wheaton  Mott  on  November  12, 1945.  In 
the  past  score  of  years,  I  had  come  to 
know  Walter  well  and  to  admire  him 
greatly. 

He  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  out 
of  the  West.  He  was  immensely  effective 
in  the  representation  of  his  district  and 
of  his  constituency.  He  had  an  enor- 
mous capacity  and  gift  for  making 
friends. 

So,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many 
fine  things  are  being  said  of  Walter  to- 
day and  have  been  said  of  him  In  the 
days  following  his  death — compliments 
and  tributes  like  that  paid  him  by  Joe 
McCaffrey,  of  ABC,  on  his  broadcast  last 
week;  reassurances  like  that  of  the 
splendid  sermon  delivered  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  B. 
Harris,  at  the  services  held  for  Walter 
in  Alexandria,  Va. 
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It  wfLi  Strain  my  sad  privilege  to  join 
the  fiin^ral  delegation  which  attended 
the  serv  ce  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  3f  Astoria,  Oreg.  There  I  heard 
the  Rev  srend  L.  E.  Knoll,  pastor  of  that 
church,  lellver  another  fine  sermon.  Dr. 
Knoll  in  eluded  In  his  sermon  two  poems 
which  uere  favorites  of  the  Norbald 
family  tnd  which  were  often  quoted  by 
them,  i  Uid,  because  it  is  strangely  true 
that  the  poetry  which  attracts  families 
Is  reflec  ive  of  their  mores  and  morals 
and  exp  alns  so  much  of  their  conduct,  I 
would  111 :e  to  repeat  these  poems  here: 

Hz    GiVCTH    MOBX 

(  3y   Annie  Jotuuon  Flint) 

He  gXvttb  more  grace  when  the  biirdens  grow 

greiter. 

He  Ben<  eth  more  strength  when  the  labors 

Inc  rease; 

To  adcle<    affliction  He  addeth  His  mercy. 

To  mu]  Uplled  trials.  His  miiltlplled  peace. 

When  we  have  exhausted  our  store  of  en- 
duj  ance. 
When  ( ur  strength  has  failed  ere  the  day 
Is  1  alf  done. 
When  wi    reach   the   end   of  o\ir  hoarded 
resources. 
Our  Ftther's  full  giving  Is  only  begun. 

His  love  has  no  limit.  His  grace  has  no^ 
meisure,  | 

His  pov  er  no  boundary  known  unto  men; ' 
Foe  out  ol  His  Infinite  riches  in  Jesus 

He  glv(  th  and  glveth  and  glveth  again. 

Dr.  KjioU  concluded  his  sermon  with 
this  poein: 

S  SMRTia  We'll  Undzbstand 

(]  ly  Maxwell  N.  Cornelius) 

Not  now,  but  In  the  coming  years. 

It  may  be  in  the  better  land. 
Well  rea  1  the  meaning  of  our  tears. 

And   %l  ere,   sometime,    we'U    understand. 

Then   trvBt  In   Ood  thro'   all  the  days; 

Fear  ru  tt,  for  He  doth  hold  thy  hand; 
Thoiigh  d  eu-k  the  way,  still  sing  and  praise. 

Sometli  \e,  sometime,  we'll  understand. 

Walte  :  has  left  us.  It  Is  true,  but  In 
the  hear  £  of  all  of  us  who  knew  him, 
there  rei  lalns  a  warmth  that  is  a  living 
monimie:  it  to  his  memory.  Mrs.  Horan 
Joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sympathies  to  his  widow, 
Elizabett; .  and  to  their  son,  Albin  Walter 

m. 

Mrs.  G  lEEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yle  d  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington []  fr.  TOLLErSON]. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  f  )r  the  very  fine  tribute  that  she 
has  pai(  to  our  deceased  colleague, 
Walter  ^orblao.  I  think  she  has  ex- 
pressed I  lost  accurately  the  sentiments 
of  all  ol  us  who  have  known  Walter 
NoRBLAD  over  the  years.  He  had  many 
friends  1]  i  the  House,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  counted  as  one  of  them.  I 
am  sure  that  his  people  will  miss  him 
tremendc  usly.  They  recognized  him  as 
one  of  t  le  most  able  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Through  his 
death  thi  y  have  lost  a  great  spokesman 
for  their  cause.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentative! has  lost  a  splendid  Member. 
We  will  I  liss  him  In  the  years  ahead.  I 
counted  1  dm  as  one  of  my  first  friends  in 
the  Housi !  of  Representatives.  We  oflBced 
close  tog(  ;ther.  and  I  have  always  found 
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him  a  most  helpful,  most  considerate,  Norblad  was  one  of  the  first  Member.  «. 
and  cooperative  Member  of  the  House  of  Congress  that  I  had  the  opportunlS  ? 
Representatives.    I  shall  personally  miss     meet  when  I  arrived  here  in  Washinrto 

He  was  quick  to  extend  a  welcome  haiS 
and  continued  to  do  so  the  rest  of  his  life 

Many  of  those  who  knew  him  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  call  him  friend  will  ^ 
a  great  void  in  their  lives.  I  was  a 
neighbor  of  Walter  and  my  children 
used  to  run  in  and  out  of  his  home. 
When  we  told  them  Walter  had  pass^ 
away  their  comment  was  "I  am  sure  he 
has  gone  to  heaven."  This  I  am  sure  la 
correct. 

We  cannot  say  enough  but  from  my 
personal  point  of  view,  my  life  is  far 
richer  from  having  known  him. 

To  his  wife  and  family  my  wife  and  I 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr! 
Ayres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  hereafter  holds.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  that  if  in  that  "great 
beyond"  it  is  possible  to  still  observe  the 
activities  on  earth,  our  departed  cd- 
league,  Walter  Norblad,  would  be  more 
than  pleased  with  the  tribute  the  gentle- 
woman paid  him  in  her  opening  remarks. 
I  think  perhaps  she  summed  up  what  all 
of  us  think.  We  all  recall  at  such  a  time 
when  we  lose  a  colleague,  that  passage. 
"By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  I  have  heard  about  Walter  was  the 
comment  that  was  made  by  those  wives 
who  knew  Walter  and  his  charming  wife 
Elizabeth  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that  shortly  after 
we  met  Walter  my  own  wife  said,  "Isnt 
he  always  so  nice  to  Elizabeth,"  a  great 
quality  in  every  man. 

Also,  having  observed  Walter's  asso- 
ciation with  his  son  Albin  over  14  years 
it  became  very  apparent  the  great  in- 
spiration the  father  was  to  the  son.  I 
remember  out  at  a  little  cottage  on 
Scientists'  Cliffs  when  Albin  was  just  a 
lad,  he  had  purchased,  probably  with  the 
help  of  his  father,  his  first  .22  rifle.  He 
came  out  Into  the  woods  to  try  it  out. 
I  shall  never  forget  Walter  saying  to 
him.  "Albin.  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
You  will  hurt  yourself."  He  was  just  as 
gentle  as  he  could  be.  without  a  word  of 
criticism.  He  showed  his  son  the  art  of 
handling  that  weapon. 

As  the  years  went  by  he  became  an 
inspiration  to  Walter,  and  as  was  men- 
tioned earlier,  Walter  made  certain  that 
those  of  us  who  were  going  to  be  attend- 
ing the  Republican  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  carried  his  personal  message 
down  to  Albin.  He  said  to  me,  "When 
you  see  the  boy.  tell  him  the  old  man  is 
all  right."  He  knew  his  condition  was 
of  concern  and  worry  to  Albin. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  right  up  to  the 
very  last  Walter  was  worried  about  his 
obligations — what  he  thought  was  an 
obligation  to  his  colleagues.  Many  of 
you  know  we  have  an  organization  here 
in  the  Congress  which  was  organized  be- 
fore I  came  here,  among  the  Republican 
Members,  that  meets  once  a  week  to  dis- 
cuss legislation  and  various  political  sit- 
uations throughout  the  country.  It  is 
called  the  "Chowder  and  Marching  So- 
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him.  My  family  and  I  knew  his  wife  and 
son  very  well.  Mrs.  Tollefson  and  I  de- 
sire to  extend  to  his  wife  and  to  his  son 
Albin  and  to  Walter's  mother,  Mrs.  Nor- 
blad, our  deepest  sympathies. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  grieve 
the  passing  of  my  esteemed  friend  the 
honorable  Walter  Norblad.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  Mrs.  Norblad  and  to  their 
fine  son  and  their  entire  family.  May 
the  same  God  who  called  Walter  to  his 
heavenly  home  give  his  loved  ones 
strength  to  bear  the  great  loss  they  have 
suffered.    God  rest  his  soul. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentlelady  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Norblad  and  Albin  and 
our  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing  of  our 
colleague,  Walter  Norblad.  Walter 
Norblad  was  a  blithe  spirit.  Meeting 
him  on  the  House  floor  always  made  the 
day  seem  brighter.  We  who  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House  feel  much  better 
because  we  have  known  him. 

He  was  an  effective  and  capable  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  had  a  great  love 
for  his  co!..-'1tuents,  for  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  a  rreat  regard  for  the 
House  as  an  insti:j:v)n. 

After  Walter's  first  il!np  ■=,  he  came 
back  to  the  House  to  voie  in  fact,  he 
spent  a  lot  of  time  here.  One  day  I  said 
to  him,  "Walter,  why  do  you  not  ad- 
journ? I  do  not  know  when  the  House 
is  going  to  adjourn,  but  why  do  you  not 
adjourn?"  And  he  said,  "I  have  thought 
of  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  would  worry 
if  I  were  away.  I  think  I  am  better  off 
here.  This  is  where  I  like  to  be."  And 
this  is  where  he  was  right  up  to  the  time 
of  his  final  illness. 

The  devotion  to  duty  which  he  exem- 
plified, the  fine  work  which  he  did  as  a 
member  of  the  very  important  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  duties  which 
he  performed  not  only  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  but  as  a  Representative  of  his 
people  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  all  have 
endeared  him  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  people  of  his  State,  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  House.  The  people  of  the  country 
have  lost,  in  the  passing  of  Walter  Nor- 
blad, a  great  legislator,  a  great  friend,  a 
fine  American,  and  an  articulate  ex- 
ponent of  our  way  of  life. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  In  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Elizabeth 
and  Albin  and  to  the  constituents  of 
Walter  Norblad  in  Oregon,  because  I 
know  they  are  grieving  for  his  passing  as 
deeply  as  are  any  of  his  other  friends. 

May  God  rest  his  soul. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
sad  one  for  me.  Today  we  pay  our  re- 
spect   to    a    departed    friend.     Walter 
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^  .-  "  Walter  seemed  to  have  a  premo- 
•l!- «  that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
"^'^"S.^SSi^efore  our  next  meeting  on 
^.Z  before  he  died.    His  staff  people 
^S  i^  oit  in  Aki-on,  Ohio,  and  asked 
lf?fouW  take  the  meeting,  that  Walter 
L  not  beUeve  he  would  be  up  to  it,  it 
2J^°^turn.    I  came  back  to  Wash- 
■^n     we  did  not  meet.    Instead  we 
Sded  the  funeral  here  the  day  before. 
*^t   Mr.  speaker,  up  until  the  very 
,.5  Walter  was  concerned  about  what 
S;  fPlt  was  his  obligation.     Of  course, 
all  of  us,  knowing  his  condition,  realized 
fhat  Walter  had  no  obligation,  but  not 
Salter.    Then,  too,  when  one  is  recog- 
ni7£d  by  those  who  know  him  best,  those 
STthe  comments  that  really  count. 

Mr  Speaker,  Walter  was  very  close  to 
.up  editor  of  our  Capitol  Hill  newspaper, 
1:^11  CaU."    I  believe  the  tribute  that 
JTYudain  paid  to  Walter  in  his  edi- 
torial commenting  on  Walter's  death, 
^most  appropriate  because  here  Is  a 
mibUcation  read  by  his  coUeagues  and 
Jritten   by    a    man    who    had    known 
Walter  for  a  number  of  years : 
Walter  Norblad 
A  man  Involved  In  national  politics  for  18 
vears  is  bound  to  inciir  tlie  enmity  of  some 
li  those  who  share  his  path.    Yet,  It  seems 
that  Walter  Norblad  was  a  friend  of  every- 
one who  was  privileged  to  know  him.     His 
oaflsing  over  the  weekend  brought  sadness 
to   the    Hill    community— from    messenger 
bovB  to  congressional  leadership. 

Walter  Norblad  was  a  Republican,  but  his 
personality  was  such  that  most  of  his  friends 
jmd  acquaintances  regarded  him  as  a  fine 
fellow  first,  a  partisan  second.  His  many 
acts  of  kindness  to  staffers  and  his  colleagues 
TlU  long  be  remembered.  His  geniality  and 
Ills  intense  interest  In  congressional  life  and 
the  game  of  politics  endeared  him  to  all  on 
the  Hill. 


It  will  be  a  long  time  before  another 
Walter  Norblad  comes  along. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGE21S  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  all  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  sudden  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Walter  Norblad. 
He  was  honored  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  friendly  and  under- 
standing. You  never  had  to  worry  about 
Walter  because  he  was  always  willing  to 

We  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  through  the  many  years  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  knew  that  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
him,  as  well  as  with  many  other  people 
In  Oregon  who  subsequently  came  to  my 
district.  The  respect  and  honor  we  pay 
to  him  today  is  a  small  tribute  to  the 
sacrifice  he  has  made  for  his  country. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
son. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Walter  Norblad  and  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Conomittee 
on  Armed  Services  with  Walter,  and  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  We 
traveled  extensively  together.  I  do  not 
know  where  you  get  to  know  a  man  bet- 
ter than  through  travel  with  him  in  for- 
eign lands.  Although  we  did  not  see  eye 
to  eye  on  political  matters,  I  had  a  warm 
feeling  for  him.  You  never  found  him 
partisan,  you  never  found  him  mean. 
He  was  a  congenial,  likable  fellow. 

I  know  that  we  all  miss  him  here,  and 
I  want  to  join  other  Members  in  extend- 
ing to  his  good  wife  and  famUy  my  sin- 
cerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague  Walter 
Norblad.  I  know  that  I  as  a  freshman 
Democratic  Member  of  this  body  was 
truly  amazed  at  the  friendliness,  help- 
fulness, and  cooperative  attitude  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  displayed  to- 
ward me.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  House  to  introduce 
himself  and  to  make  me  feel  at  home  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  can  say  that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
I  have  never  heard  an  unkind  word  said 
about  Walter  Norblad.  He  was  an 
outstanding  statesman,  a  great  Ameri- 
can in  every  way  in  addition  to  being 
a  devoted  family  man  and  friend. 
Walter  Norblad  truly  followed  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  "do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you." 

I  am  sure  we  all  were  shocked  to 
learn  of  his  sudden  passing,  and  I  join 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  and  my 
many  colleagues  offering  my  condo- 
lences and  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  list  of  other  dear  friends  who  have 
been  lost  to  us  during  the  88th  Congress 
must  now  be  added  that  of  the  Honor- 
able Walter  Norblad,  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon.  He  served  long  and 
ably  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  he  loved.  Elected  to  the  Congress 
in  a  special  election  in  1946,  he  soon  be- 
came a  valued  friend  and  colleague. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  his  labors  were  unceasing  to 
protect  the  taxpayers  of  America  from 
unjustified  expenditures  while  preserv- 
ing our  military  and  naval  strength  at 
peak  efficiency.  His  quick  intelligence, 
his  legal  acumen,  his  patriotism,  his 
great  good  wUl,  all  will  be  greatly  missed. 
He  served  his  district,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  his  country  with  great 
ability  and  devotion.  The  citizens  of 
the  First  District  of  Oregon  have  lost 
a  distinguished  representative  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  lost  a  friend. 

May  I  extend  to  his  grieving  wife  and 
son  my  deepest  sympathy.  His  career 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  was  a  credit 
to  them  and  to  those  he  represented 
here.  ._ 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
heavy  heart  I  Join  with  those  others  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  noted  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Walter 
Norblad,  of  Oregon, 


In  the  past  several  months,  all  of  us 
have  been  aware  of  the  physical  prob- 
lem faced  by  our  friend  but,  while  I  am 
sure  he  was  equally  aware  of  the  severity 
of  his  condition,  he  did  not  dwell  on  it 
to  us,  nor  allow  it — insofar  as  he  was 
able — to  interfere  with  his  fulfill- 
ment of  those  congressional  responsibili- 
ties which  he  has  carried  out  so  well, 
here,  since  early  in  January  of  1946. 
Throughout  these  past  few  weeks, 
Walter  Norblad — in  the  finest  tradition 
of  public  service — was  &  "good  soldier" 
just  as  he,  in  fact,  was  earlier  in  his 
career  when  he  served  with  distinction 
in  the  8th  Air  Force  during  World 
War  n. 

Walt  was  not,  perhaps,  one  to  give  his 
friendship  lightly.  It  was  almost  as  if 
he  wished  to  think  about  you,  and  watch 
you  a  bit,  before  he  did  so.  But  once 
he  tendered  you  the  greatest  gift  one 
man  can  give  another,  he  did  so  without 
reservation — without  qualification.  I 
am  grateful  to  have  been  his  friend. 

In  thinking  of  Walt — and  in  seeking 
better  in  my  own  mind  to  assess  the  loss 
we  all  feel  so  deeply — I  am  reminded  of 
these  lines  written  by  Sir  Williftm  Osier, 
the  noted  Canadian  physician  who  died 
in  1919: 

I  have  three  personal  Ideals.  One.  to  do 
the  day's  work  well  and  not  to  bother  about 
tomorrow.  The  second  Ideal  has  been  to 
act  the  Golden  Rule,  as  far  as  In  me  lay, 
toward  my  professional  brethren  and  toward 
(those)  committed  to  my  care.  And  the 
third  has  been  to  cultivate  such  a  measure 
of  equanimity  as  would  enable  me  to  bear 
success  with  humility,  the  affection  of  my 
friends  without  pride,  and  to  be  ready  when 
the  day  of  sorrow  and  grief  came  to  meet 
It  with  the  courage  befitting  a  man. 

Walter  Norblad  measured  fully  up  to 
those  ideals  and,  as  a  result,  his  contri- 
butions as  a  respected  and  beloved  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  cannot  be  assessed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  service  to  his  State 
and  Nation,  but  in  terms  of  what  we. 
who  now  continue  on,  have  learned 
from  him,  as  well. 

Mrs.  Robison  Joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  regrets  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  to  their  son,  Albin 
Walter  Norblad  m. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  Walter  Norblad, 
was  one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Members  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted  in  1953  when  I  first 
entered  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
years  our  friendship  grew.  There  were 
many  occasions  when  his  help  and  as- 
sistance to  me  was  Invaluable.  He  was 
always  generous  with  his  time  and  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  a  colleague. 

We  all  knew  him  to  be  an  honest, 
courageous,  and  sincere  Member  of  this 
body  who  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  his  beloved  country.  He  gave  great 
ingenuity,  abiUty,  and  a  devotion  to  duty 
unexcelled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
his  congressional  district  in  Oregon  will 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  passing  away  of 
Walter  Norblad. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  grief  and  sympathy  to  his  beloved 
family  in  this  hour. 
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Mr.  IIjYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  join  to- 
day to  wy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
oolleag  le,  the  Honorable  Walter  Nor- 
BLAD,  Is  te  a  Representative  from  Oregon. 
We  an  privileged  for  having  made  the 
acquaii  itance  of  his  congenial  personality 
and  hsvlng  shared  in  his  conscientious 
efforts  AS  a  fellow  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Wal:  kr  Norblad  served  long  and  well 
as  Oret  on's  Representative  from  the  first 
district ,  in  the  79th  Congress  and  In  all  of 
the  sue  seeding  ones  thereafter. 

His  ::areer  as  a  Congressman  was 
market  by  the  loyal  dedication  he  ac- 
corded his  position  as  the  second  ranking 
mlnori  y  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Commi  ttee.  He  devoted  ceaseless  time 
and  en  srgy  to  the  cause  of  our  national 
def ens< .  The  waste  of  public  funds  any- 
where ud  their  utilization  for  a  better 
Amerlc  an  was  of  continuing  concern  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Plsnit  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfdt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Norblad 
and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ]  ANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather 
today  1  a.  the  lengthening  shadows  of  this 
session  oS  Congress  to  honor  a  man  who 
answer  ed  his  last  call  of  the  House  and 
has  now  adjourned  to  that  place  where 
the  law  and  order  of  nature  reign 
suprene. 

Walter  Norblad  was  a  man  among 
men.  -Je  stood  tall  in  these  Chambers, 
with  h  s  height  measured  In  dedication. 
pCTfon  lanoe,  understanding  and  wis- 
dom. Us  was  a  life  of  accomplishment 
that  ei  ded  all  too  soon. 

Wal"kr  Norblao's  memory  will  be 
with  IS  for  a  long,  long  time.  His 
examp  e  will  remain  for  all  of  us  to  fol- 
low. 1  rhlle  we  will  never  again  see  him 
on  thlj  earth,  his  presence  will  be  felt. 

Wal  xr's  work  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  wUl  long  be  remembered  for 
its  hig  1  quality  and  tireless  effort.  He 
rankec  as  number  two  minority  member 
on  tha ;  c<»nmlttee.  working  his  way  up 
the  la<  der  through  18  years  of  service. 
It  was  an  assignment  for  which  Walter 
was  pa  ttlcularly  fitted.  He  not  only  had 
the  piDblng  mind  of  a  successful  at- 
torney but  had  the  imderstanding  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  problems  facing  our 
Armed  Forces.  His  own  military  career 
was  di  itingi^shed.  He  served  In  World 
War  I  as  a  combat  intelligence  ofBcer 
with  tl  le  8th  Air  Force  and  was  awarded 
the  all  medal  for  combat  flights. 

Wal  rsR  Norblad's  critical  eye  has 
saved  he  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  un- 
told DLiUiosis  of  dollars.  His  imlque 
qualifi(  atlmis  and  talents  enabled  him  to 


work 


or    a    strong    America    through 


wiser  i  se  of  defense  appropriations.  He 
was  or  tical  of  any  and  every  segment  of 
our  Government  that  spent  money  on 
unnecc  ssary  frills  and  luxuries.  He  be- 
lieved hat  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  con- 
stitute! a  deadly  serious  business  that 
should  be  conducted  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  )eople  who  paid  the  bills.  We  who 
remair  might  well  follow  his  example. 
The  stories  of  Walter  Norblad's  fear- 
less en  counters  with  high-ranking  mili- 
tary men  and  bureaucrats  are  legion. 
He  nei  er  criticized  imduly,  but  expected 
top  pe:  f ormance  from  the  men  who  had 
been  e  itrusted  with  our  Nation's  future. 


The  Nation  knew  what  to  expect  from 
Walter  Norblad  the  very  first  year  he 
served  in  the  Congress,  back  in  1946.  He 
startled  all  when  he  arrived  at  the  House 
restaurant  and  dined  on  canned  pork, 
dehydrated  cranberries  and  lemonade 
made  from  canned  lemon  juice  powder. 
All  of  the  ingredients  had  been  rescued 
from  a  Navy  garbage  dump,  and  that 
famous  dinner  was  to  prove  Walter's 
point  that  the  Navy  was  discarding  good 
food. 

He  criticized  such  things  as  too  many 
high-ranking  brass  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  men  under  them,  of  fashion 
coordinators  being  hired  by  the  Air 
Force,  using  Marines  in  Hollywood 
motion-picture  films,  and  a  host  of  other 
situations  where  taxpayers  dollars  were 
being  misused.  But  during  all  of  this, 
he  proved  to  be  the  servicemen's  best 
friend,  showing  a  genuine  concern  for 
the  living  conditions  and  future  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 

In  1955,  Walter  Norblad  again  startled 
the  Nation  by  recommending  that  a  post 
oflBce  be  closed  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict. Why?  Because  it  was  not  needed. 
This  was  courage  that  is  seldom  seen  in 
these  Halls. 

The  conscience  of  the  armed  services 
and  of  this  Congress  has  left  our  midst. 
But  his  record  of  accomplishment  and 
his  concern  for  America's  future  will  live 
on. 

I  was  one  of  Walter  Norblad's  friends. 
To  be  his  friend  was  an  honor,  a  privilege, 
a  rare  experience  that  left  you  stronger 
for  it.  A  bit  of  Walter  will  live  on 
through  all  of  the  people  he  has  known, 
because  you  cannot  have  known  him 
without  absorbing  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  wisdom  and  philosophy. 

His  family  will  grieve  him,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  time  will  work  its  inexorable 
magic  in  easing  the  pain  of  parting. 
Perhaps  the  only  words  that  seem  appro- 
priate for  us  and  his  family  are  that  a 
rich  life,  fully  lived,  is  in  itself  the  only 
lasting  monument  to  a  man.  Walter 
Norblad  was  such  a  man. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Norblad  was  a  highly 
respected  gentleman  whose  analytical 
legal  mind  contributed  much  to  the 
passage  of  worthwhile  legislation  in  the 
public  Interest. 

His  decisions  were  based  on  realistic 
factual  data  and  were  unassailable.  He 
was  a  friendly  person  who  was  interested 
in  the  problems  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  well  prepared 
for  his  legislative  duties  having  served 
from  1935  to  1939  in  the  legislature  of  his 
State. 

His  retiring  nature  belied  his  mental 
brilliancy.  He  was  a  rugged  Individualist 
who  knew  a  man  in  his  study  of  the 
human  personality.  His  dedicated  serv- 
ices to  the  Congress  for  nearly  20  years 
made  him  a  proud  Member.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  trust  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  his  colleagues.  He  was  a  fair 
foe  and  a  good  friend. 

His  courage  under  fire  was  reflected  in 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  our 
Government — air  medal — in  World  War 
n  for  services  beyond  the  call  of  duty  as 


a  member  of  the  8th  Air  Force  for  aniL 
bat  flights— 1942-45.  ^°* 

The  members  of  the  Illinois  congreB. 
sional  delegation  extend  to  his  dM. 
wife  Elizabeth  and  his  son  Albln  Wal^ 
our  deep  sympathy  and  heartfelt 
condolences. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  lost  one  of  Ita 
most  celebrated  sons  and  the  Nation  t 
valiant  patriot  and  distinguished  lav. 
maker. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  dem 
sorrow  over  the  untimely  death  of  a  good 
friend  and  associate,  Walter  Nomlab 
He  was  an  able  legislator  and  dedicated 
public  servant  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
this  body,  and  was  never  reluctant  to 
draw  on  his  fund  of  experience  to  help  a 
younger  Member  define  the  right  ap- 
proach to  a  difiQcult  problem. 

A  man  of  high  principle,  strong  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  extreme  dedicatloi 
to  the  work  of  the  Congress,  his  fine  per- 
sonal qualities  and  rare  capacity  for 
clear-sighted  leadership  will  be  severely 
missed  in  the  coming  years. 

We  cannot  hope  to  convey  to  his  fam- 
lljf  the  measure  of  sorrow  we  feel,  but  we 
can  hope  that  they  will  gain  some  com- 
f oft  from  the  knowledge  that  he  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten.  I  extend  to  them  my 
most  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  vat 
a  real  privilege  for  me  to  know  and  have 
the  friendship  of  our  departed  colleague, 
Walter  Norblad. 

I  traveled  with  him  on  several  occa- 
sions on  official  business  and  I  found  him 
to  be  a  most  congenial  man — a  pleasant 
companion. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  stand  for  one  more  tenn 
in  Congress  and  then  retire.  He  planned 
to  do  so,  knowing  full  well  that  his  health 
was  failing. 

But,  that  is  the  kind  of  man  Waltb 
Norblad  was.  He  had  high  ideals  and 
gave  the  most  of  himself  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  country  and  the  goals  he 
sought  for  it. 

He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
served  with  considerable  distinction  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Many  times  I  sought  his  advice  on  mil- 
itary matters  and  always  f  oimd  his  coun- 
sel extremely  helpful. 

Walter  Norblad  was  a  great  friend  of 
military  servicemen.  He  always  had 
their  welfare  close  to  his  heart  and 
fought  many  legislative  battles  on  their 
behalf. 

We  will  miss  Walter  Norblad.  The 
State  of  Oregon  and  our  country  has  loet 
a  faithful  servant. 

To  his  family  I  offer  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. Although  he  has  departed,  hl« 
service  to  his  country  and  his  people  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lofis 
of  Walter  Norblad  is  an  unexpected 
tragedy,  the  more  grievous  because  we 
have  been  deprived  of  a  vigorous  and 
capable  colleague  in  the  very  prime  of 
his  life  and  patriotic  service. 

His  death  came  toward  the  end  of  thla 
long  and  brutally  strenuous  88th  Con- 
gress, and  he  might  well  be  counted  a 
victim  of  Uie  heartbreaking  demands 


.y,^  last  two  sessions  have  made  on 
Sfmbers  of  the  House.  He  was  a  man 
SrSd  not  spare  himself  in  his  dedi- 
lt«!  work  for  his  constituents  and  his 
Sjon  Almost  all  of  his  life  was  given 
tl  nubile  service,  from  the  day  he  be- 
Zmsi  member  of  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
tm«  nearly  30  years  ago.  through  his 
SJmlc  combat  service  with  the  8th  Air 
Storee  in  Worid  War  H,  up  to  the  mo- 
Sent  of  his  imtimely  death  September 

^  We  shall  miss  his  keen  and  effective 
work  in  this  Chamber,  we  shall  miss  his 
Dleasant  camaraderie.  The  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  Nation  are  deprived  of 
the  many  additional  years  of  his  devo- 
tion we  all  assumed  would  be  his. 

My  heartfelt  condolences  are  extended 
to  Mrs  Norblad  and  their  son. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  my 
personal  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  de- 
parted friend.  Walter  Norblad.  I  could 
acarcely  believe  my  ears  when,  upon  re- 
turning from  a  brief  visit  to  North  Caro- 
lina a  week  ago,  I  learned  of  his  sudden 
passing.  I.  of  course,  knew  that  he  had 
not  been  well  but  believed  that  he  was  re- 
covering, as  he  himself  told  me  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions,  and  I  had  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  would  be 
fully  restored  to  health  and  be  his  old 
self  again.  So  the  news  of  his  tragic 
and  sudden  death  was  a  shock  from 
which  I  have  not  fully  recovered. 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of  serving  in 
Congress,  in  intimate  association  with 
other  Members,  is  the  opportunity  it 
gives  us  to  form  close  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. I  had  no  better  friend  In  this 
House  than  Walter  and  this  friendship, 
which  began  shortly  after  I  first  took  my 
seat  here  in  January  of  1953,  ripened  as 
the  years  passed  and  became  so  close  that 
I  feel  his  loss  as  if  he  were  a  member  of 
my  own  family. 

And  aside  from  my  own  personal  sense 
of  loss,  I  am  thinking  today  of  the  loss 
that  has  been  suffered  by  the  people  he 
80  ably  represented  in  Congress,  and  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  Nation.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  one 
80  able  and  distinguished  In  his  service 
to  district.  State,  and  Nation  should  be 
stricken  down  at  the  height  of  his  career 
and  when  he  had  so  much  to  offer  his 
people.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  one 
who  can  fill  his  shoes. 

I  am  thinking  also  of  the  sadness  that 
has  come  to  his  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth, 
and  his  son,  Albin.  As  great  as  his  loss 
is  to  us,  it  cannot  begin  to  compare  with 
the  loss  to  them  of  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  My  heart  goes  out  to  them 
in  sorrowful  S3mipathy  and  with  the 
prayer  that  God  In  His  infinite  mercy 
will  help  them  bear  up  under  their  grief, 
and  that  a  deep  faith  will  help  sustain 
them  in  this  period  of  sorrow. 

I  join  Walter's  many  friends  in 
mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  and  vmtimely  passing  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  has  been  deeply  and  per- 
sonally felt  by  all  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  him. 

For  the  last  6  years  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
great  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices. I  particularly  got  to  know  him  on 
several  special  investigating  assign- 
ments. 

Walter  Norblad  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  a  great  airman,  and  a  devoted 
servant  of  his  Oregon  district.  By  some 
of  us  he  will  be  especially  remembered 
for  his  rare  and  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  I  shall  miss  him  as  will  all  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee. 

This  country  has  lost  a  fine  and  con- 
scientious legislator  and  we  a  good  and 
able  friend. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
son. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Walter  Norblad,  our  es- 
teemed colleague  so  recently  departed. 

He  was  Indeed  a  most  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  an  outstanding 
American,  and  a  good  friend.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  these  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  man  who  served  his  district, 
his  home  State  of  Oregon,  and  our  Na- 
tion with  ablUty  and  distinction. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  inter- 
est in  the  armed  services  and  his  efforts 
toward  the  welfare  of  servicemen.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  jovial,  cheerful,  and  friendly  attitude. 
He  always  had  a  kind  word  and  warm 
greeting  for  all.  He  was  considerate  of 
ajid  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  man. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  his  son.  May 
they  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
thought  that  we  all  share  in  their  deep 
grief. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Walter  Norblad,  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

During  the  15  years  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress  I  worked  intimately  with 
him  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee where  we  sat  side  by  side.  I  have 
traveled  with  him  on  armed  services  in- 
spections in  many  of  the  farfiimg  areas 
of  the  world  where  our  servicemen  are 
stationed  and,  in  some  cases,  fighting. 
He  was  a  quiet  man  who  spoke  only  in- 
frequently but  when  he  did  so  his 
thoughts  were  the  refiection  of  a  broad 
experience  and  a  penetrating  mind.  He 
was  a  pleasant  individuaJ  and  I  never 
heard  him  speak  unkindly  of  any  man. 
He  was  respected  by  those  who  served 
with  him  in  the  Congress  and  we  shall 
miss  his  guidance  as  well  as  his  con- 
genial personality  which  made  associa- 
tion with  him  a  pleasing  experience. 

I  wish  there  was  something  I  could  say 
to  lessen  the  grief  which  has  befallen  his 
family.  Perhaps  they  can  take  some 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  while  he 
lived  he  performed  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice for  the  country  which  he  loved  and 
the  deep  affection  in  which  he  held  his 
family  is  something  of  which  they  must 
be  very,  very  proud. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  service  of  our 
departed  colleague,  Walter  Norblad. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  here 
that  I  express  my  sorrow,  because  every 


Member  knows  of  the  fondness  and 
friendship  in  which  Walt  was  held  by 
his  fellow  Members.  We  all  mourn  his 
passing,  in  particular  because  Walt  al- 
ways had  a  kind  word  for  each  of  us, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  had  more  friends  or  a  warm- 
er personality. 

As  to  the  public  service  of  Walter 
Norblad,  I  can  speak  personally  as  to 
his  interest  in  fisheries.  He  constantly 
asked  me,  because  of  my  membership  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  about  pending  fishery  bills 
and  matters  of  that  nature.  But.  of 
course,  his  great  contribution  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Here,  again,  he  kept  me  and 
others  I  know  of  posted  on  developments 
which  he  thought  were  important  to  us 
and  our  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  especially 
Walt  Norblad's  important  public  serv- 
ice is  recognized  in  his  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  unnecessary  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  But.  actually, 
his  talents  were  not  limited  to  any  one 
field;  he  was — as  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him  know — a  well-rounded,  able 
and  conscientious  Representative.  He 
was  close  to  his  constituents  and  served 
them  well. 


Of  even  greater  importance,  however, 
he  was  a  US.  Representative  whose  first 
consideration  always  was  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  associate  with  Walt,  day  In 
and  day  out,  now,  for  the  first  six  terms  I 
have  been  here.  I  am  going  to  miss  him, 
but  I  will  always  remember  him  with  re- 
spect and  affection. 

Meanwhile,  my  wife  and  I  extend  to 
his  beloved  wife  and  son  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Norblad  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  was  a  good 
friend  of  my  wife.  We  were  terribly 
distressed  to  hear  the  sad  news  about 
Walter.  He  was  not  only  an  alert,  able, 
and  distinguished  Member  of  Congress 
with  a  great  record,  but  on  top  of  that 
he  had  a  most  engaging  personality. 
Just  being  in  his  company  was  a  lot  of 
fun.  We  shall  miss  him  and  extend  to 
his  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Walter  Norblad  is  a  cause  of  great 
sadness  among  us.  He  truly  was  one  of 
the  best  liked,  smd  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Having  served  12  years  with  him  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  had 
come  to  know  him  quite  well.  I  know 
that  his  judgment  in  the  military  affairs 
of  this  Nation  was  of  considerable  in- 
fiuence  on  the  conmiittee.  Through  his 
years  of  experience  with  ovir  armed  serv- 
ices, he  had  developed  a  skeptical  view 
when  skepticism  was  justified;  but  he 
also  had  an  experienced  understanding 
which  helped  the  committee  to  act  in- 
telligently and  with  dispatch  on  many 
occasions. 

It  also  became  obvious  that  Waltm's 
strong  sense  of  hiunor  made  him  many 
friends  in  the  House,  and  his  ability  to 
see  things  with  some  perspective  was  an- 
other much  respected  characteristic. 
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Kno^  lug  of  his  previous  attacks,  many 
of  us  «  ondered  what  kept  him  plugging 
along, }  working  diligently  and  seeking  re- 
electloi .  I  am  convinced  It  was  a  strong 
sense  o '.  duty  and  of  dedication  to  this 
country  and  to  this  body. 

To  h  8  widow  and  children,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  we  share 
greatly  In  their  sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  I  KKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocke<  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  fr  end,  the  Honorable  Walter  Nor- 
BLAD,  of  Oregon.  Walter  was  one  of  the 
strong,  stabilizing  Members  of  the  House, 
and  his  experience,  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  c  Dmmittee  assignment,  and  soimd 
Judgme  it  were  respected  by  all. 

He  Wis  a  student  of  government  and 
always  thought  in  terms  of  what  was 
best  for  all  the  people.  He  worked  hard, 
was  fUiiays  on  the  job,  and  never  con- 
sidered his  own  personal  welfare.  We 
are  esp  iclally  saddened  when  we  reflect 
on  the  act  that  while  suffering  a  series 
of  physical  setbacks  this  year,  Walter 
NoRBLAi  conscientiously  pursued  his 
duties  liS  Representative,  feeling  at  all 
times  h  s  first  obligation  was  to  his  con- 
stituent s  in  Oregon.  His  firm  belief  In 
the  fur  damental  virtues  of  our  Nation 
was  ref  ected  in  the  dedicated  represen- 
tation lie  gave  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict fo:  •  19  years. 

However,  Walter  Norblao  was  also  a 
true  fr  end  and  will  be  missed  by  the 
Membe:  s  who  knew  him  as  well.  He  was 
always  »lm,  helpful,  and  thoughtful  In 
his  deal  ngs  with  other  Members  and  left 
an  inde  Ible  Impression  on  all  who  knew 
him. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  Member  of  Congress,  and 
Mrs.  Dc  rwinski  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  wife  and  son  our  deep  sorrow  at  their 
great  lo  ss. 

Mr.  I06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  his  occasion  to  express  my  sad- 
ness ov<  r  the  passing  of  oiir  beloved  col- 
league, ^alt  Norblao.  In  my  12  years 
In  the  :  louse,  I  have  valued  his  friend- 
ship anA  wise  coimsel  very  highly.  I  am 
going  t  >  miss  Walt  greatly  but  shall 
always  reasure  the  memory  of  his  warm 
persona  ity  with  affection. 

Walt  Norblad  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  able  and  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  his  con- 
stituent I,  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  his 
covmtry  He  probably  will  be  remem- 
bered b<  St  for  his  hard  and  effective  work 
on  the  I  rmed  Services  Committee,  where 
he  labo]  ed  with  great  zeal  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  strong  and  secure  United  States. 
His  vievs  on  defense  matters  always 
commai  ded  the  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
both  on  the  C(»nmittee  and  in  this  House 
as  a  wl  ole,  because  he  was  considered 
one  of  Jae  best  informed  Members  on 
matters  affecting  the  military  secxirity 
of  our  country  in  the  cold  war. 

Becai:  se  of  Walt's  kindness,  his  gen- 
tility, h  s  fairness,  and  his  trustworthi- 
ness, lam  sure  we  may  all  agree  that  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  as 
many  o:  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisl  >  as  does  any  Member  of  this 
body.  I  Veryone  who  ever  knew  him  will 
rememb  it  him  as  a  fine  and  honorable 
man. 


Mrs.  Hosmer  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and 
their  son,  Albln. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  great  shock  when  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Walter  Nor- 
blad, of  Oregon.  Walter  was  a  conscien- 
tious and  able  legislator,  and  ever  since 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  special  election  in  1946,  he 
was  dedicated  to  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  oflBce  with  loyalty  and  distinction. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Walter  was  critical  of  unneces- 
sary expenditures  but  the  welfare  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  was  always 
his  first  concern. 

Because  of  Walter  Norblad's  person- 
able ways,  there  was  no  partisanship  in 
the  respect  and  affection  which  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt  for 
him.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  shall 
greatly  miss  him. 

To  his  wife,  his  son.  and  his  mother  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Walter  Norblad,  whose 
friendship  I  cherished  and  whose  ex- 
ample of  devoted  service  to  his  country 
I  admired. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals 
and  his  courage  in  living  up  to  them  and 
expressing  his  feelings  without  fear  was 
a  great  Inspiration.  He  served  his  coun- 
try well  in  times  of  war  and  In  times  of 
peace  and  his  passing  leaves  a  great  void 
in  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  son  and  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  example  of  a  good  life  will 
sustain  and  comfort  them. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Walter  Norblad  was  one  of  the  most 
honorable  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant  who  never 
faltered  in  his  devotion  to  duty. 
Throughout  his  service  here  in  this  body 
he  was  my  personal  friend.  I  respected 
him  very  much.  During  his  long  period 
of  service  he  made  an  enviable  record  In 
behalf  of  the  people  he  represented,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  national  Interest.  I  ex- 
tend to  his  wife  and  family  my  deepest 
S3rmpathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
entire  service  here  in  the  House,  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  know  and  serve 
with  Walter  Norblad.  I  have  never 
kno^^Ti  a  more  dedicated,  faithful,  and 
conscientious  Member  of  the  House.  He 
loved  this  House  as  a  great  institution 
directly  responsible  to  and  close  to  the 
people.  He  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  his  country  in  war  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  promote  the  strength 
of  this  Nation  through  his  service  In 
Congress.  He  early  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Western  Pacific  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  Walter  Norblad  supported 
a  strong  national  defense  and  a  forth- 
right stand  against  aggression  as  the 
only  means  to  contain  the  Coromunlst 
menace. 

We  have  lost  a  great  Member  and  the 
American  people  have  lost  a  devoted, 
patriotic,  public  servant.    The  Congress 
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has  been  fortunate  to  have  known  aod 
associated  with  Walter  Norblad. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  In  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Norblad  and  his  oS. 
standing  son. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  people  in  Congress  have 
friends,  and  It  is  always  so  hard  to  logg 
a  personal  friend  that  we  have  enjoyed 
admired,  and  respected. 

Walter  Norblad,  "Walt"  to  so  many 
of  us.  certainly  was  in  my  group  of  "good 
friends."  Regretfully,  both  his  family 
and  good  friends  must  note  his  imtimely 
passing. 

I  did  enjoy  Walt  Norblad's  good 
humor,  ready  wit,  and  constant  activity, 
and  recall  with  pleasure  and  frienddilp 
our  hours,  talks,  and  trips  together. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  gave  good  serv- 
Ice.  and  was  Interested  In  economy  and 
eflBciency  of  the  branches  of  the  Ufl. 
armed  services,  and  particularly  in  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  good  country. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Reco«d 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Walter  Norblad. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Marsh).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CAMPAIGNING   IN   THE    14TH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT,  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Labor 
Day.  Vice  Presidential  Candidate  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  our  First  Lady,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges,  and  Under  Secretary 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  have  been 
campaigning  in  my  14th  Congressional 
District.  Yet  to  come,  I  have  been  told, 
will  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
former  President  Tnunan,  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  Adlai  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrte, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Anthony  Celebrezze.  Postmaster 
General  John  Gronouskl.  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  formidable  list 
of  prominent  oflaclals.  They  come  not  to 
campaign  for  the  national  ticket  but  In 
support  of  my  opponent  in  the  congres- 
sional race.  I  would  not  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  make  this  statement  if  the 
full  evidence  was  not  so  convincing. 
Senator  Humphret  spent  his  entire  time 
in  my  district  with  my  opponent  at  his 
side.  Mrs.  Johnson  frankly  stated  that 
she  was  in  the  district  to  assist  the  can- 
didacy of  the  lady  opposing  me.  She  put 
in  the  whole  day  speaking  for  her. 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  devoted  his  en- 
tire speech  to  a  bitter  attack  on  me. 


T  need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  a  per- 
-ifti  attack  full  of  untruths  about  my 
Sk  record.  All  of  you  know  full  weU 
STPrankUn  Roosevelt's  ability  as  a 
Iharacter  assassin.  One  has  but  to  re- 
5.11  his  attacks  on  Senator  Hubert  Htjm- 
Sby  in  the  I960  Democratic  national 
J^ary  campaign.  Among  other 
Sings,  he  branded  him  as  a  draft  dodger, 
rststement  that  angered  me. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  are  puz- 
ded  by  the  priority  given  to  my  oppo- 
nent Colleagues  from  both  political  par- 
ti^ have  expressed  their  wonderment  to 
iM  and  have  asked  me  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  effort  to  purge  me.  No  one, 
watching  the  activity  In  my  district,  can 
doubt  that  this  Is  a  "purge." 

Thirty-nine  Democratic  Members  of 
this  House  are  in  marginal  districts. 
Many  others  are  in  peril  of  losing  their 
seats.  They  have  asked  for  help.  They 
would  be  happy  to  have  any  one  of  the 
piominent  officials  that  are  coming  into 
niy  district.  They  would  think  that  they 
were  indeed  blessed  if  all  of  the  top  level 
of  Government  was  coming  to  their  aid. 

Before  continuing  further,  I  would 
make  clear  to  you  that  I  have  no  com- 
plaint about  this  method  of  attempting 
to  cause  my  defeat.  I  have  never  stood 
for  reelection  on  any  other  platform  than 
my  record  in  this  Congress  and  my  serv- 
ice to  my  constituents.  I  have  never  re- 
quested outside  help.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress speaks  for  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. They  have  no  other  voice  but  his. 
He  should  be  chosen  for  and  only  for  his 

merits. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  possibilities 
for  this  attempt  to  purge  me.  Many 
reasons  have  been  brought  forward. 

Some  say  that  It  is  because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  making  an  all-out  drive 
to  carry  my  State  of  Ohio.  If  this  were 
true  most  certainly  they  would  not  con- 
centrate solely  on  the  14th  District.  Ohio 
has  23  districts.  A  recent  poll  of  this 
district  by  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
showed  that  Lyndon  Johnson  would  re- 
ceive 62  percent  of  the  votes.  No  poll 
in  any  other  district  gives  him  that  ad- 
vantage. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  my  op- 
ponent had  so  great  a  strength  that  she 
could  help  the  national  ticket.  Once 
more  I  refer  to  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal poll.  It  showed  that  she  would  only 
secure  21  percent  of  the  votes  against 
72  percent  for  me.  If  projected  this 
would  give  me  a  50,000-vote  plurality. 
This  Is  certainly  not  an  liidlcation  of  a 
strong  candidate.  Instead  this  Is  an  In- 
dication of  a  candidate  without  public 
support. 

Mike  Di  Salle,  when  he  attempted  re- 
election as  Governor  of  Ohio  2  years 
ago,  never  received  such  support  and  he 
was  a  candidate  at  the  request  of  a 
President.  Senator  YotrNc,  up  for  re- 
election now,  is  not  receiving  It.  Accord- 
ing to  what  I  have  seen  in  my  district, 
they  have  practically  abandoned  him. 
My  opponent,  and  my  opponent  alone 
was  given  the  spot  in  the  sun. 

One  could  well  understand  such  sup- 
port by  the  President,  the  Democratic 
National  Conunittee.  the  First  Lady,  and 
the  President's  Cabinet  if  it  was  directed 
toward  the  reelection  of  some  of  the 


Democratic  leaders  of  this  body.  By 
their  all-out  support  of  the  President, 
often  at  the  peril  of  their  own  political 
future,  they  have  earned  such  aid.  I 
know  of  no  case  where  it  has  been  forth- 
coming in  anywhere  near  the  degree  that 
It  has  been  for  the  person  running 
against  me. 

Cleveland  is  but  30  miles  away  from 
my  hometown  of  Akron.  It  has  not  re- 
ceived this  attention.  In  the  next  dis- 
trict to  me,  two  noninciunbents  are  en- 
gaged in  a  close  battle.  The  distin- 
guished people  who  came  into  my  dis- 
trict gave  its  Democratic  aspirant  no 
recognition. 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion.  The 
entire  power  of  the  administration  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  is 
determined  to  use  Its  Influence  and 
wealth  that  I  be  removed  from  ofiBce. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  many  Members 
of  this  House,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, have  told  me  that  they  cannot 
understand  why  I  have  been  chosen  for 
this  purge. 

They  know  that  I  was  among  the 
very  first  to  call  for  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  all  international  affairs 
when  he  took  office  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  I  appeared 
on  eveiT  radio  and  television  program 
available  to  me,  to  assure  the  people  of 
our  Nation  that  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try was  in  safe  hands.  I  spoke  highly  of 
the  President's  first  speech  to  this 
Congress. 

That  there  be  no  question  about  this, 
I,  under  unanimous  consent,  include  my 
television  and  radio  speech,  made  the 
second  day  that  President  Johnson  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  Goveriunent,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 


Speech  by  Hon.  William  H.  Atres 


I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  make  a  complete  report  to  you 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation  following  the  cruel 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  This 
report  will  be  both  objective  and  nonparti- 
san. I  win  not  minimize  the  dangers  nor  en- 
large upon  them. 

I.  too,  felt  the  tremendous  shock  at  the 
death  of  the  President.  Despite  the  differ- 
ences that  we  felt  on  certain  types  of  legis- 
lation, we  had  a  friendship  of  13  years  stand- 
ing. We,  also,  had  a  mutual  respect  for  each 
others  views.  I  had  long  believed  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be  en- 
titled to  have  his  proposals  be  considered  by 
the  whole  Congress.  With  this  thought  In 
mind,  I  voted  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

I  was  In  my  district  when  the  news  came 
to  me  of  his  death.    I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton.   We.  In  Government,  cannot  allow  ovir- 
selves    the    luxury    of    a    mourning    period. 
Above  all  things  there  must  be  a  continuance 
of  Government.     We  are  not  without  ene- 
mies who  might  take  full  advantage  of  any 
lapse  In  concentration  of  our  functions.    It 
was  necessary  to  show  the  world — friend  and 
foe    alike — that    the   operation   of   the   U.S. 
Government  and  all  of  its  facilities  would 
continue  with  a  united  front.    Many  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  do  not  understand  the 
American   political   way   of   life.     In   these 
countries,  the  assassination  of  the  head  of 
government  is  considered  an  opportunity  for 
rival  parties  to  seize  the  control  of  that  gov- 
ernment    They  do  not  understand  that  here 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  consider 
themselves  Americans  first  and  party  mem- 
bers after.    This  Is  doubly  true  In  the  times 
of  possible  International  crisis. 


A  new  President  waa  at  the  head  of  ova 
Government.  The  world  had  to  be  told  that 
he  was  the  spokesman  for  all  the  people  of 
these  United  States  of  America — thus  his 
voice  on  International  affairs  was  the  voice 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
The  governments  of  the  world  knew  that  he 
had  the  support  of  his  own  party.  It  needed 
to  know  that  we  members  of  his  opposition 
party  were  in  complete  support  of  his  Inter- 
national position.  This  has  been  done.  Too, 
President  Johnson  had  to  have  this  same  as- 
surance. This  was  also  accomplished  within 
minutes  of  hla  return  to. Washington.  Be- 
fore any  action  could  be  taken  by  any  foreign 
nation,  they  knew  that  the  United  States  of 
America  had  united  In  complete  support  of 
the  new  President. 

We  must  remember  that  the  United  States 
has  assumed  a  position  of  leadership  In  world 
affairs.  Any  sign  of  weakness  diu-lng  a  tran- 
sition period  could  have  cost  us  dearly. 

We  also  had  a  wish  that  the  citizens  of  our 
own  Nation  might  not  have  concern  for  the 
future  of  their  Government.  They  were  en- 
titled to  Immediate  assurance  that  we — their 
representatives  in  Washington — ^recognized 
our  responsibilities  In  the  perpetuation  of 
Government. 

It  was  Indeed  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we 
went  about  our  duties.  As  one  of  those  as- 
signed to  represent  the  Congress  at  the  late 
President's  funeral,  I  had  a  deep  compassion 
for  the  widow  and  children  of  my  late  friend. 
Our  indignation  at  the  murder  of  President 
Kennedy  was  as  strong  as  yours.  I  have — 
together  with  others — called  for  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  assassination.  The  results 
of  the  Investigation  should  be  made  public. 
I  recall  the  rumors,  many  of  which  have  per- 
sisted to  this  day.  which  followed  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  there  are 
others  who  contributed  In  any  way  to  the 
murder  of  our  President,  they  should  be 
brought  to  Justice. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing our  late  President's  funeral,  I  Introduced 
a  bin  that  would  make  the  killing  of  a  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President,  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  or  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  a  Federal  offense.  Without  meaning 
it  as  a  censure  of  any  local  police  force,  I 
felt  that  the  highly  trained  men  of  our  na- 
tional law-enforcement  agencies  should  be 
permitted  to  function.  These  agencies  are 
equipped  with  the  most  scientific  crime  de- 
tection equipment  and  can  operate  beyond 
municipal  or  State  boundaries. 

The  greatest  precautionary  measttres  can 
but  lessen  the  opportunities  for  the  murder 
of  a  public  official.  We  who  assume  national 
office  must  recognize  that  we  can  be  the  tar- 
get of  an  assassin's  weapon.  It  Is  not  a  com- 
mon thing  In  this  country  but  from  time  to 
time,  It  does  occur  here.  I  can  still  remem- 
ber the  day  that  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  heard  gunfire — 
looking  up,  I  saw  men  in  the  gallery  shooting 
down  upon  us.  They  fired  30  shots — five  of 
my  colleagues  were  struck  down.  The  rest 
of  us  who  survived  that  baptism  of  fire  con- 
tinued on  with  the  affairs  of  Government. 

The  founders  of  this  great  Nation  made 
provisions  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  woxild  continue  despite  any 
assassination.  This  Is  one  of  our  securities. 
Within  3  days  after  the  murder  of  our 
President,  the  great  leaders  of  the  world  were 
gathered  In  Washington  to  pay  their  respects 
to  his  memory.  As  I  sat  In  St.  Matthews 
Cathedral  but  a  few  feet  away  from  such 
leaders  as  President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance, 
King  Baudoln  of  the  Belgians.  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia.  Queen  Prederlka  of 
Greece,  Chancellor  Erhard  of  West  Germany, 
Prime  Minister  Douglas-Home  and  Prince 
Philip  of  Great  Britain.  Sovlety  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Mlkoyan,  Prime  Minister  Ikeda  of  Japan, 
and  83  other  heads  of  government  or  their 
representatives.  I  had  the  assurance  that 
they  would  carry  back  the  message  to  the 
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entire  ^^Id  that  there  was  no  weakness  here. 

Inddfntally.  the  responsibility  of  the  Se- 

was  great  here.    Can  you  Imag- 

effects  on  the  nations  of  the  world  If 

bomb  had  exploded  here? 

wcnild  not  close  this  phase  of  my  talk 

paying  homage  to  the  widow  of  oxir 

patriotic  President.    She  set  aside  her 

f  e«  lings  that  her  countrymen  and  the 

of  the  other  nations  of  the 

pay  tribute  to  her  martyred  hus- 

truly  great  First  Lady. 

las  been  my  report  on  the  crisis  that 

Nation  faced  upon  the  killing  of  Presl- 

l^nnedy.     We   are   a   strong,   tmlfled 

and  our  allies  and  enemies  know  It 
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In  the  Congress  listening  to  Presl- 

's  speech,  I  was  pleased  by  some 

]  loints  that  he  made.    He  spelled  out 

Friendly  nations  that  they  had  our 

support.     He  also  emphasized  to 

that  any  testing  of  our  coiirage 

us  strong. 

had  served  with  the  President  In 
,  knew  that  as  a  Member  of  that 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  division  of 
into  the  legislative,  execu- 
Judlclal  branches — each  branch  to 
freedom  of  action.    We  now 
be  told  that  as  Chief  Executive  that 
that  viewpoint.     I  quote  his  re- 
thls  subject:  "I  firmly  believe  in 
and  Integrity  of  the  legis- 
llranch.    I  promise  you  that  I  shall 
e8i>ect  this" — end  of  the  quotation, 
statement,  he  disavowed  any  wish 
n^bberstamp  Congress.    Earlier  in  his 
he  said,  and  again  I  quote  President 
"Our  American  yxaitj  does  not  de- 
uifon  unanimity.    We  have  differences; 
,  as  In  the  pftst,  we  can  derive  from 
ififlerences    strength,    not    weakness; 
not  despair.    Both  as  a  people  and 
we  can  unite  upon  a  pro- 
Is  wise.  Just,  and  constructive," 
president  Johnson's  quotation. 

believe   In  a  program  that  is 
and  constructive."    Such  a  pro- 
be enacted  in  a  wave  of  emo- 
durlng  the  few  days  remaining  in 
of  the  Congress.    I  think  that  all 
sigree  that  it  should  take  place  In  the 
atmosphere  of  the  next  session  of  the 
which  woTild   convene  but  a  few 
from  now.     I  noted  that  Presi- 
set  no  deadline  for  pending 
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I  also  noted  that  our  new  President  pledged 
"thrift  md  frugality"  In  government.  I  had 
hoped  t  lat  he  would  have  mentioned  a  bal- 
ancing >f  the  national  budget.  This  then  is 
my  rep<  rt  on  the  state  of  our  Nation. 

We  ai  e  i  strong  Nation  fully  able  to  meet 
any  crl  ils.  It  is  needf\il  that  we  use  our 
strengtli  wisely. 

Presic  ent^  Johnson  has  pointed  out  that 
we  are  a  "representative"  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  an 
the  U.S 
princ 
the 


elected  Representative — your  voice  in 
Congress — I  pledge  to  you  that  my 
concern  shall  be  the  protection  of 
and  liberties  of  o\a  great  Nation. 


Speaker,  I  have  never  voted  In 

opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  ad- 

I  voted  for  the  enlarge - 

the  Rules  Committee  in  the  be- 

the  President's  legislative  re- 

ihould  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 

for  final  disposition. 

mmlttee.  I  have  cooperated  with 

so  that  sound  legislation 

)e  enacted.    As  the  ranking  Re- 

on  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
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chairman 


mittee,  I  have  never  allowed  any  parti- 
san feelings  to  interfere  with  my  deal- 
ings with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee.  The  welfare  of  the  vet- 
eran was  our  only  concern.  As  the  sec- 
ond ranking  Republican  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  I  have  worked 
toward  the  solution  of  all  problems  that 
have  been  brought  before  us. 

I  firmly  believe  that  I  have  voted  the 
wishes  of  my  constituency.  They  have 
retiumed  me  to  office  six  times.  The 
present  polls  in  my  district  show  that 
they  overwhelmingly  believe  that  I  have 
truly  represented  them  In  the  Congress. 
My  support  is  not  limited  to  members  of 
my  own  party.  Certainly  the  admin- 
istration must  know  that  they  might 
alienate  these  people  by  such  an  obvious 
effort  to  purge  me. 

I  run  my  office  in  a  nonpartisan  man- 
ner. Every  person  in  my  district  is  en- 
titled to  and  receives  equal  service.  I 
have  never  checked  the  voting  record 
of  any  constituent  asking  for  aid.  I 
serve  all  of  the  people  of  my  district. 

In  speaking  of  my  cooperation  with 
the  administration.  I  would  not  mislead 
you.  It  has  only  been  so  when  I  in  good 
conscience  felt  that  it  should  be  done. 
My  arm  does  not  lend  itself  to  twisting — 
even  by  a  master  twister. 

I  did  not  rise  today  to  protest  the  op- 
position to  my  candidacy  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  able  Democratic  con- 
gressional committee  has  aided  all  of  my 
opponents.  This  is  fair  and  just — but 
they  have  not  aided  them  to  a  degree  In 
excess  of  other  Democratic  congressional 
candidates. 

President  Johnson  but  recently  said, 
and  I  quote  him : 

This  Congress  has  enacted  more  major 
legislation,  met  more  national  needs,  and 
disposed  of  more  national  issues  than  any 
other  session  in  this  century  or  the  last. 

Can  anyone  say  that  this  was  despite 
my  actions?  Can  anyone  deny  me  a 
small  share  in  this  praise? 

Administration  purges  are  not  new. 
We,  in  Ohio,  saw  such  an  attempt  in 
1950.  The  victim  was  to  have  been  that 
great  Senator.  Robert  A.  Taft.  National 
forces  opposed  him  with  all  of  their 
might  and  wealth.  They  attempted  to 
tear  down  his  character.  Despite  their 
despicable  tactics,  the  people  of  our  State 
rose  in  his  defense  and  overwhelmingly 
returned  him  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
He  carried  every  Democratic  district  in 
the  State.  Attempted  administration 
purges  are  also  well  known  by  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  the  Congress.  They 
too  have  either  been  subject  to  such  at- 
tempts or  have  suffered  the  threats  of 
them. 

These  efforts  are  only  made  when  the 
administration  would  usurp  the  powers 
of  the  legislative  branch.  If  Senator 
Taft  had  been  defeated  in  1950,  his  op- 
ponents would  have  been  able  to  threaten 
every  other  Member  of  the  Congress  with 
like  treatment  unless  they  acceded  to 
their  demands.  His  victory  was  a  victory 
for  a  truly  representative  form  of  the 
Congress. 

This  election  contest  in  my  district  is 
another  such  test.    My  defeat  would  be 
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a  threat  to  every  Member  of  this  Cot. 
gress  who  did  not  vote  100  percent  irttt 
the  administration.  You  may  be  cei^ 
that  my  (Hsponent  made  that  agree^M 
before  she  secured  such  support  ^ 
people  of  the  14th  Ohio  District  w«dd 
lose  their  voice  in  this  body  if  she  iiiii 
elected. 

Certainly  you  will  agree,  as  I  do,  th»i 
my  national  importance  is  not  great 
enough  to  Justify  such  an  attack  of  might 
and  power.  Why  then,  you  might  «d 
ask,  have  I  been  so  selected? 

There  has  been  but  one  action  on  n» 
part  in  this  Congress  that  could  haie 
brought  this  about. 

During  the  debate  on  the  antlpoverty 
bill,  I  revealed  several  sections  of  a  letter 
written  by  that  high  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Adam  Yannolinaky 
In  that  letter,  written  to  an  executive  of 
the  Defense  Department,  Mr.  Yannolln- 
sky  stated  methods  of  administering  that 
act  that  were  in  opposition  to  the  meth- 
ods that  the  proponents  of  that  meaanie 
had  assured  us  would  be  done.  He  alao 
outlined  the  method  by  which  political 
advantage  might  be  taken. 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  then  stated  on  this  floor  that 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky  would  not  be  considered 
for  the  high  position  In  this  program  for 
which  he  had  been  scheduled.  "Ilie 
President  later  confirmed  this.  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky has  been  returned  to  his  por- 
tion as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Those  of  us  who  have  observed  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky  in  his  lobbying  actlvltte 
around  this  Congress,  were  made  aware 
of  his  high  place  in  the  admlnistratloa 

Vengeance  for  this  action  of  mine 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 

I  enter  the  fray  with  confidence.  Tlie 
people  of  the  14th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  are  not  easily  misled.  The  dec- 
torate  will  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
candidate  who  has  done  more  rather  than 
one  who  claims  that  they  can  do  more. 
They  are  people  of  firm  convictions. 
They  can  see  through  the  camouflage. 

All  of  the  might  of  Washington  will 
not  dictate  their  choice  on  the  ballot 
They  are  for  me  because  they  know  that 
I  am  for  them.  I  shall  be  returned  to  this 
Congress. 


THE  ATTITUDES  AND  THE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OP  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  attended  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  at  Dallas,  Tex.  As 
our  plane  reached  the  city  proper,  the 
sight  of  the  tall  structures,  built  and 
being  built,  silhouetted  against  the  silver 
clouds,  tlntlngly  reflecting  the  golden 
hues  of  the  setting  sun,  was  an  Inspiring 
spectacle. 

As  our  plane  glided  over  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Lake  Bachman,  on  Its  approach 
to  the  runway  of  Love  Field,  I  felt  a 
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himlng  sadness  In  my  heart,  of  what 
jS-ed  here,  months  ago.  The  peo- 
STnaUas.  to  this  day,  display  a  spirit 
y«iisitive  remorse  as  a  sUent  tribute 
SSr  martyred  President. 

Twas  received  at  the  airport  by  two 
totimate.  long-time  friends,  chairman 
"^distinguished  guests  conmiittee,  Al 
S^k.  of  Chicago,  and  Robert  P. 
S^hy  assistant  director  of  the  Na- 
Hnnal  Legislative  Conunlssion  of  the 
American  Legion's   Washington    head- 

""^^sre  drove  past  the  square,  Dealey 
puga  below  the  scene  of  the  tragedy — 
InSie  stone  facades  at  either  side— were 
flowered  wreaths  and  bouquets  deposited 
b?  these  patriotic  Americans,  In  memory 
S  president  John  Kennedy.  There  is 
not  a  day  passes  but  that  these  floral 
offerings  are  placed  there  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory,  manifesting  the  sympa- 
metlc  admiration  of  a  grateful  people, 
saddened  by  the  assassination  of  their 
courageous  and  indomitable  leader. 

Dallas,  a  commercial  and  Industrial 
dty  cotton  market,  and  oil  center,  with 
beautiful  parks  and  highways,  theaters, 
and  museums.  Of  Interest  are  the  John 
Keely  Bryan  Cabin.  Dallas  Cotton  Ex- 
change, Southern  Methodist  University, 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts. 

Dallas  is  progressing  rapidly  in  its  cul- 
tural, commercial,  spiritual,  and  realty 
development,  toward  ultimately  becom- 
ing the  giant  city  of  Texas  and  the  South- 
west. The  beautiful,  spaciously  modern 
hwnes  are  testimonial  to  the  aflfluence 
and  aggressive  determination  to  succeed 
of  its  citizens. 

The  advance  of  architectural  art  In 
design  and  structural  plan  of  the  hotels 
and  motels,  together  with  the  most  mod- 
em room  accommodations  and  services, 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  most  particular 
guests.  Swimming  pools  add  to  the  rec- 
reational features  of  these  hoetelries. 
Skyscrapers  of  tremendous  heights  dot 
the  area — others  are  being  rushed  to 
completion.    Dallas  Is  spreading  out — 


good  fortune  has  blessed  her  with  vast 
areas  of  land  for  expansion.  The  con- 
vention hall  In  municipal  audltorlvun,  Is 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  Nation.  Her 
place  among  the  leading  convention 
cities  of  the  Nation  Is  assured. 

The  citizens,  ever  alert  to  the  needs  of 
their  city,  have  spared  no  expense  to 
further  internal  public  improvements. 
The  people  of  Dallas  were  kind,  consid- 
erate, and  proud  in  their  heartfelt  wel- 
come, extended  to  every  Legiomiaire. 
The  rugged  nature  of  the  Texan  was 
never  better  displayed  than  when  they 
stood  by  the  thousands,  for  hours,  in  the 
rain,  watching  the  parade  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  State  units  on  Monday. 
Their  happy  spirits,  applause  and  cheers 
as  we  passed  on.  tingled  our  American 
pride. 

Our  martyred  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  darling  wife.  Jacqueline, 
and  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  lovely  Lady  Bird  ex- 
perienced the  same  warm  hospitality 
and  friendly  greetings  on  that  fateful 
day — and  yet  it  could  have  happened 
anjrwhere — but  the  people  of  Dallas,  to- 
day with  heavy  hearts,  mourn  his  death, 
and  cannot  forget  the  desecration  of  the 
sacred  soil  of  their  beloved  city  through 
this  nefarious  deed. 

The  prosperity  of  any  community  can 
best  be  measured  by  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  mdividuals  through  the  avenues 
of  transportation.  The  economy  Is  stim- 
ulated through  the  activities  of  travel- 
ing representatives  of  concerns  doing 
business  with  the  community. 

Being  interested  in  the  operations  and 
facilities  of  Love  Field,  a  representative 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Keimeth 
Tubbs,  transportation  manager,  made  it 
possible  to  arrange  a  conference  with 
the  director,  Mr.  George  Coker,  Jr.,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Howard  Megredy. 

The  Interview  was  educational  and 
Interesting.  The  several  problems  con- 
fronting the  management  were  discussed 
and  analyzed  by  these  individuals. 


One  of  the  Important  questions  In- 
volved the  location  of  the  field  being 
proximate  to  the  city — an  important  ad- 
vantage to  travelers — but  objectionable 
to  residents  in  realty  developments  near 
the  airport — the  explosive  vibrations  of 
jets,  et  cetera,  and  the  constant  arrival 
and  departure  of  aircraft,  continuously 
disturbs  the  enjosmient  of  their  property 
rights. 

In  this  instance.  Love  Field  was  In 
operation  years  before  the  realty  devel- 
opments existed — the  choice  of  resi- 
dential proximity  to  Love  Field  wsis  con- 
sidered as  their  responsibility.  The  Con- 
gress has  given  attention  to  this  problem 
and  appropriated  moneys  for  research  In 
this  field,  to  alleviate  the  harmful  effects 
resulting  from  sonic  boom. 

Another  situation  that  vexes  the  Au- 
thority is  the  proposed  merging  of  oper- 
ations with  Greater  Southwest  Interna- 
tional  Airport.   Fort  Worth,   and   the 
abandonment  of  Love  Field  only  6^ 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Dallas. 
The  Authority  is  adamant  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  this  plan.   After  a  thorough  study 
and  survey  it  was  determined  that  the 
greater  distance,  18  miles,  from  Dallas 
would  diminish  the  passenger  patronage 
and  create  freight  problems  that  were 
disturbing,  not  only  increasing  costs  of 
the  truck  haul  to  Dallas,  but,  also,  de- 
prive the  commimity  of  an  efiBcient,  time- 
saving  relationship  with  those  having 
business     conferences.      And     further, 
Dallas'  loss,  on  a  competitive  basis,  would 
redound  to  Fort  Worth's  gain.  Naturally, 
this  is  a  decisive  point  to  negate  the  Idea. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Authority,  Love 
Field  and  Redbird  Airport  have  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  as  a  major  air- 
port, doing  extraordinary  business.    The 
passenger  and  freight  traflSc  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.   The  record  is  out- 
standing.    The  following  tables  depict 
the  development  of  not  only  the  airport, 
but  reflects  the  Importance  of  Dallas  as 
a    center    of    tremendous    growth    in 
business. 


The  22  '•domestic  operations  of  large  hubs"  »  in  America's  air  transportation  system,  calendar  year  1963 
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Newark,  N.J.«. ----v.;-" 

Miami-Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Detrolt,  Mich - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Denver,  Colo --- 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo .- 

Houston,  Tex --- 

New  Orleans,  La 

Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Total 
enplaned 


6,914,545 

6, 626, 772 

3, 797, 161 

2, 980, 898 

2. 453, 074 

2,416,230 

2, 090, 438 

2, 068, 067 

2,042,094 

1,738,183 

1,546.860 

1,379,175 

1,328,430 

1,317,329 

1,290,831 

1,198,891 

1,067.522 

993,667 

926, 085 

856, 657 

762,925 

680,462 


Community 


Chicago,  ni - 

New  York,  N.Y  

Los  Angeles,  Calif - 

San  Francisco,  CaliL 

Washington.  D.C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Dallas,  Texas 

Newark,  N.J.' 

Detroit,  Mich --- 

Denver,  Colo 

Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash 

Miami-Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Houston,  Tex 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  Orleans,  La 


Tons 
enplaned 


Community 


Tons 
enplaned 


36,092.8 

25, 686. 0 

17,173,1 

12,699.5 

10,524.7 

8, 808. 2 

8, 578. 4 

5, 640.  5 

4,811.2 

4,559.6 

4. 450. 6 

3. 934. 7 
3, 921. 1 
3,781.4 
3,753.2 
3,502.6 
3, 329. 1 
3,173.1 

3. 020. 8 
2, 529. 1 
1,810.8 
1,618.6 


Chicago,  111  - 

New  York,  N.Y 

Los  Angeles,  CaliL 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Newark,  N.J.» -- 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dallas,  Tex 

Boston,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Ga... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Washington,  D.C... 

Miami-Fort       Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn 

Denver,  Colo - 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Houston,  Tex 

Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash 

New  Orleans,  La 


92,765.2 

72. 075. 3 
64,032.6 
39. 450. 2 

37. 695. 4 
30,342.1 
24,419.7 
23, 490. 4 
21,646.6 
18,641.8 
18,625.6 
15,204.6 
12,369.0 

11,098.6 
10,380.9 
10,221.3 
9.266.7 
8,963.8 
8.162.5 
6,606.3 
6,278.0 
3,794.8 


;~        \  TTZZZ^^TZZ^ZT^f       Source-  "Airport  Activity  Statistics,"  12  months  ended  Dec.  31, 1963,  Federal  Avia- 

•  "Large  hubs"  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (1  percent  or  more  of    jj°„°"^'^„c/^^ivii  Aeronautics  Bc^ard. 

"' Ne^warir!:;'^ In^pTvE^eports,  was  Included  in  the  figures  for  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Dallas  x>Te  Field 


depa  tores. 


Scheduled 
Enplaned 

Enplaned  paasingers  per  sched- 
oJed  depc^ui ». 


paaseigos. 


TnmkUnes: 
American.. 

Branlll 

Continenta . 

Delta 

Eastern  > 

Local  serrioe 
Central 
Trani-Tezai  i 


iliies 


>  Domestic  i 
»8errtce1 


aei  Tice 


inaoinrated 


Schedutpd  departures  and  enplaned  passengers  at  Dallas  and  Fort   Worth,  1963 
1.  DEPARTURES  AND  PASSEXGERS,  BY  AIRLINES  ' 


American 

Branlff 

Central 

ContinentaL. 

Detta -.. 

Bastem 

Traoa-Texas.. 

Total  _ 


American 

Branifl 

Central 

Continental.. 

Delta 

Eastern 

Trans-Texas. 


Ayerage. 


Bcbednled  depet^tires: 

Dallas. 

Fort  Wortl . 
Enpluied  i. 

Dallas 

Fort  Wortt . 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Dallas  Love  Field  enplaned  2,068,067  passengers  in  calendar  year  1963 ' 
[Airlines  obtained  average  of  34.3  pa^engers  per  scheduled  departure] 


September  29 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


Percent 
change 
1960-63 


lUillas  Love  Field 


1.  Annual  totals 


60,247 
2,068.067 

34.3 


69,874 
1,811,377 

30.2 


67,190 
1, 675, 125 

27.5 


62,041 
1,313,158 

21.2 


-2.8 
+57.4 

+61.7 


2.  Scheduled  departures,  by  airlines 


14,063 

19,878 

4,  dvv 

8,348 
1.033 

5,025 
7,301 


14,660 

14, 447 

16.906 

-16  8 

19, 161 

18,820 

20,263 

-1.9 

4,857 

6,453 

6,490 

-29.1 

7,692 

6,338 

6,587 

+26.7 

1,350 

938 

5,887 

4,648 

4,877 

+3.0 

6.367 

6,546 

6,927 

+5.3 

Trunkllnes: 

American 

Braniff 

Continental... 

Delta.      

Eastern  ' 

Loc«il  strvice  lines: 

Central...     .. 

Trans-Texas.. 


Tninklincs: 

American 

Hranill- 

Continental... 

Delta 

Eastern  > 

Local  service  lines: 

Central 

Trans- Texas.. 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


Peroeoj 
change 


3.  Enplaned  passengers,  by  airlines 


672, 510 
778,986 
118,261 
311.746 
37.036 

43,634 
105,994 


580,776 
705,630 
118,021 
260, 149 
22,607 

41,759 
82,635 


504.782 
632,099 
119.991 
213.518 
10.655 

26.352 
67, 728 


431.668 

463,868 
112,887 
226.552 


21,389 
56.994 


+56.7 

+67.0 

+4.8 

+J7.8 


+103.5 

+88.0 


Enplaned  passengers  per  scheduled 
departure  by  airlines 


47.8 
39.1 
25.7 
37.3 
36.8 

8.6 
14.5 


39.8 
36.8 
24.3 
33.8 
16.6 

7.1 
12.9 


34.9 
33.5 
22.0 
33.6 
11.3 

5.7 
10.3 


25.5 
22.9 
17.4 
34.4 


4.4 

8.2 


+87.4 

+70.7 

+477 

+8.« 


+96.8 

+76.4 


oalj.    Dallas  international  enplaned  passengers,  36,183. 
~  2d  quarter  1961. 


Source:  ".\irport  Activity  Statistics ''  12  months  ended  Dec.  31, 1963,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as  compiled  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 


Commerce. 


Carrier 


Dallas 

Fort  Worth 

Scheduled 
departures 

Enplaned 
passengers 

Scheduled 
departures 

Enplaned 
passengers 

14,063 
19, 878 
5,025 
4,599 
8,348 
1,033 
7,301 

672, 510 
778,986 

43,534 
118, '261 
311,746 

37,036 
105,994 

1,636 
3.532 
2,237 
1,668 
844 
322 
3,6,'>6 

16,  421 
14. 135 
3,084 
3,521 
1,717 
961 
6,468 

60,247 

2,068.067 

13,895 

46,312 

2.   ENPLANED  PASSEN'OERS  PER  SCHEDULED  DEPARTURE 


Dallas  Fort  Worth 


47.8 
39.1 
8.6 
25.7 
37.3 
35.8 
14.6 


10.0 
4.0 
1.3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.9 
1.7 


34.3 


3.3 


3.  TRENDIl  IN  AIR  PASSENGERS  AND  SERVICE  AT  DALLAS  AND  FORT  WORTH,  1960-63 


:  passe  Qgers: 


1960 


62.041 
24, 614 

1,  313, 1.58 
148,585 


1961 


57,190 
19,991 

1,  575. 12.'i 
113.  020 


1962 


1963 


59, 874 
16, 651 

1.811,377 
56.925 


60.247 
13, 895 

2,  068,  067 
46,  312 


T'ercent 

of  change 

1960-63 


-2.8 
-43.5 


-73. 


« Domestic  service   only.    International  service:   Dallas  enplaned   passengers,   36,183;    Fort    Worth   enplaned 
puaengers,  0. 

Sooree:  "Alrijort 
oaotlcs  Board, 


Activity  Statistics."  12  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1963,  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Civil  Aero- 
13  compiled  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  combarative  tables,  with  cities  of    tlon,  is  noteworthy.    Its  central  location, 
greater  con  munlty  population  in  the  Na-    no  doubt,  has  contributed  much  to  its 


importance  as  the  key  city  in  air  traflflc 
activity  in  the  Southwest. 

The  people  of  Dallas  are  not  living  In 
the  clouds — they  are  Doers — one  need 
only  visit  this  fair  city,  the  jewel  in  the 
Texas  crown  of  achievement,  to  observe 
the  great  prosperity,  through  laborioua 
effort  and  careful  city  planning,  that  re- 
sulted from  their  efforts  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  building  a  great  city.  Mayor  Eric 
Jonsson  has  contributed  much  to  this 
progress,  as  well  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, civic  organizations,  spiritual, 
business,  and  union  leaders. 

Congressmen  Joe  R.  Pool  and  Bruci 
Alger  are  most  highly  regarded  in  the 
community. 

The  police  of  Dallas  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  national  public  criticism,  since 
the  fatal  attack  on  Oswald — the  fact 
that  he  killed  Officer  Tippit  to  prevent 
his  arrest,  is  forgotten,  as  well  as  the 
courageous  action  of  Patrolman  N.  M. 
McDonald,  who  was  slugged  by  Oswald, 
with  a  drawn  gun  that  misfired,  as  he 
was  grappled  to  the  ground  by  the  officer. 
The  solution  of  several  bank  robberies 
in  Dallas,  last  week,  carried  no  signifi- 
cance in  recognizing  excellent  police 
work.  The  courageous  and  dedicated 
police  work  of  members  of  the  Dallas 
Police  Force,  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
to  a  public  trust,  are  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  Dallas.  Authorities  in  police 
work  know  that  its  police  department 
ranks,  under  Chief  Curry,  among  the  best 
in  law  enforcement  in  the  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  and  com- 
pilation of  data  is  to,  in  some  significant 
way,  register  the  sentiments  of  the 
Legionnaires  about  the  attitudes  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  people  of,  Dallas, 
and  their  officials — whose  kind,  cour- 
teous, and  solicitous  treatment  was  im- 
pressive and  appreciated — as  patriotic 
Americans,  we  were  in  search  of  the 
truth,  and  we  found  it  in  Dallas. 


^^^                                          CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE  23133 

.     fv,ic  rw^m  t.n  the  oeoDle  of  from  Love  Field  for  Chicago  with  first  air  August  10,  1948:  North  wing  of  terminal 

I  dedicate  this  poem  to  ine  peopie  oi  ""                                      "  building  completed. 

DftUas:                        _,  September  17,  1927:  A  full  load  of  three  September   1949:    Central   Alrllnee  begins 

*^                     NotOitrSin  paBsengers  went  out  of  Love  Field  for  Chi-  service  at  Love  Field. 

Ah    Lord-111    deeds    have    ere    been    done  ^go  on  NaUonal  Air  Transport  plane.  May  8,  1950:  Pioneer  Air  Lines  moves  base 

Throughout  this  glorious  Nation.  December  15,  1927:  Taxpayers  authorize  a  from  Houston  to  Love  Field.                   ^^    ^ 

«,^ldom  one  so  cruel,  to  numb  .^qq  qoo  bond  Issue  to  be  used  for  purchase  March  26.  1952:   Extension  of  northwest- 

The  hearts  of  generations.  ^nd  development  of  a  municipal  airport.  southeast  runway  to  6.200  feet  complet^. 

.    cH^me  for  this  111  fame  June    22,    1928:    City   of   Dallas   acquires  April  19.  1954:  CAA,  commissions  ASR  at 

^e  bow  in  shame  for  this  m  fame  i67.10  acres  of  land  at  a  price  of  $325,000.  Love  Field. 

*^*  ^^.oXi  whie  hX'  Name  October  31,  1928:  First  land  purchased  for  June  1. 1954:  East-west  runway  closed. 

And  pray  to  Hlm^whoee  tio  y  iName  -pJ^n  alroort^-'Henslev  "  December  3.  1954:  Extension  of  northwest- 

*°Ha8  given  Christians  Justice.  se^nd  ^^':^^^'^^^]^,^^^  eetabUshed-  southeast  runway  to  7.750  feet  completed. 

TO  one  who  dled-our  Nation's  pride,  ^^^j.  ^^^^  to"  American.  August  5,  1955 :  Work  order  Issued  for  con- 

We  fcneel  m  supplication,  jime  1,  1929:  Delta  Air  Service,  Inc.,  starts  structlon  of  new  terminal  buUdlng.     con- 

fj^  mourn  the  fatal  day  he  died—  ^^j^^  passenger  service  from  Dallas  to  Jack-  tractor  given  22  months  to  complete  terminal 

A  martyr  to  the  Nation.  g^^^  Miss.,  via  Shreveport  and  Monroe,  La.  building.                                               .,.„.• 

Augiist  9    1929:  Dallas*  second  airport  of-  December  1955:   CAB  awarded  to  Branin 

Daixas  Chambee  of  CoMMEECi:,  flclally  named  "Hensley."  and  Delta  new  routes  to  Washington   and 

Dallas,  Tex.,  September  18.  1964.  September  1,  1929:  Branifl  Airlines  begins  New  York, 

congressman  Roland  V.  Libonati.  express  and  package  freight  services  at  Love  October  20-27,  1957:  Open  house  In  new 

Dallas,  Tex.  Field  terminal. 

DEAR   Mr.   Congressman:    Gen.   Phil   Be-  October  15,  1930:   Southern  Air  Past  Ex-  January  20,  1958:  New  terminal  placed  in 

thune  has  told  us  that  you  have  Indicated  an  ^^^  ^^^    starts  ma.^^  and  passenger  service  commission. 

interest  in  Dallas  Love  Field  and  its  opera-  ^^ween  Dallas  Love  Field  and  Los  Angeles,  April  1,  1959:  Continental  Airlines  placed 

yon.  Calif  Jet  schedules  Into  Love  Field,  with  Viscounts. 

I  have  tried  to  reach  you  several  times  by  -^  ^  ^ggg-  pirst  paved  runways  at  Love  July  12,  1959:  America  started  first  Turbo- 
telephone,  but  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful.  ^^^^  completed.  Jet  service. 

My  purpose  In  trying  to  get  In  touch  with  ^^    17   1934-  Braniff  Airways  begins  serv-  July  23.  1962:   Contract  awarded  for  con- 

you  was  to  assvire  you  that  If  there  is  any  ^^^  ^  ^^  pj^j^  ^^  Chicago-Kansas  City—  structlon    of    parallel    northwest-southeast 

information  which  we  can  supply  you  with  .puiga-Dallas  mall  route.  runway. 

respect  to  Love  Field,  its  operations,  its  traffic  j^    ^   jgg^.  jj^j^  starts  air  maU  service  July  11.  1963:  Work  order  Issued  for  paral- 

gtatistics,  its  place  among  national  alri)ort8,  ^^^^^  Dallas  Love  Field  to  Charleston.  S.C.  lel  northwest-southeast  runway. 

etc.  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  January  1    1935:  Braniff  moves  home  base  October  1963:  Work  finished  on  demolition 

It  would  be  our  pleasure  to  call  upon  you  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  of  old  terminal. 

^'°--*  k.„.™pt™^,  ^,^:z'^iz^.T^.^^°'^''°''  "S3= - --  kz 

Manager.  Transportation  Department.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^g^^.  ^^^  ^^^^  terminal  build-  1933... 13.  741 

.„ ing  dedicated.  :„^*                                                           24657 

Dates  in  History  or  Dallas  Love  Field  ^^^^  ^   ^g^^,  ^^j^  opened  at  Love  Field.  1«35 28*587 

LOVE  FIELD  May  16,  1942 :  CAA  takcs  over  Operation  foT  }936 ^^.^^ 

Love  Field  was  set  up  as  an  Army  base  In  control  tower.                                                                 \q%L ''                          41,118 

1917  and  was  maintained  as  such  \intU  1928.  September  1943:    Construction  completed          tZ^° "                          68.721 

The  city  of  Dallas  pxirchased  Love  Field  from  ^^    northwest-southeast    and    north-south  ^^^°                                                         102,045 

the  Army  in  1928.    This  purchase  consisted  of  runways  to  5,200  feet.                                                   :il{ ""       127.  8« 

an  initial   Investment    of   $325,000    for   327  October  15,  1943:  Delta  Airlines  start  serv-  Jg^,^         IIIIIIIIIIIII.- 368.620 

•«*"•                                ^  ..    .».     »          .     ^n^n  Ice  from  Dallas  to  Ncw  Orleans.  ,Q±a                             361,030 

Love  Field  was  named  by  the  Army  in  1917,  Year  1944:   City  purchased  1.026  acres  of          I949"" 438.640 

™H::  r:r: Zn  J^^ ^^-7 ™ :  fc;=-:::--::::::: ;.i:i 

g«3S»  looyunas  or  air  mall  per  day  ^October  11   1947:  Trana-TexaaAlrwayabe-  1968 - .^J.™ 

"n-f^-Sr^r  .ounda,. ....«  ..  ^I^Tji:  :"|i,^o«..,,  ^^  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i ., .« 

•li'^rslS'naMon.  ^  ^po«  ""rc?rC:CXT«^~  S:::::::::::;:::--::::::::--:  ^.^..^ 

plane  piloted  by  Herbert  Kindred  took  off  Ing  completed.  '■^^ 

Daixas  Love  Field 
Plane  movements,  takeoffs  and  landings 


Year 


Air  carrier 


I 


1932. 

1933. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 


13, 178 
15, 1S9 
20,179 
26,371 
26.  748 
1  22, 524 
23,926 
32,551 
47. 708 
61,912 
64,562 


167,083 


Civil 


1,002 

1.  212 

6.037 

34.662 

50.  224 


Army 


43,986 
190,695 
169, 219 

34,195 
575 


Navy 


Local 


124,  572 
27,  596 

7,741 
11,479 

6,059 


Total 


25,296 

27,365 

78,  758 

72,325 

97. 959 

89,638 

1  95. 500 

I  106, 932 

193,486 

252, 054 

230.705 

142.  248 

121,  520 


139. 239 


Year 


1950.- 
1951- . 
1952- - 
1953- . 
1954- . 
1965.- 
1956. - 
1957-- 
1958.- 
1959  . 
1960.- 
1961- - 
1%2  - 
1963-. 


Air  earner 


>  79, 270 
» 91, 402 
« 99, 132 
a  102, 209 
« 105, 234 
2  114.891 
»  122.  201 
2  158,  461 

1  162.  674 
J 146, 965 

2  147,  874 
»  134,  558 
« 133,  770 
2  122, 569 


Civil 


59, 051 
64,576 
64,668 
66,829 
69,533 
76,301 
79, 113 

104,  618 
98, 327 
96,681 
95.442 
98.937 

104,614 
93,862 


Army 


4,096 

11. 870 

15,792 

13, 470 

9,762 

11,361 

13,085 

15,406 

15, 127 

7,163 

6,674 

4,374 

3, 842 

3,288 


Navy 


1,360 

3,021 

2,837 

4,340 

3,740 

4,310 

6,723 

7,087 

4,467 

1,088 

269 

290 

695 

287 


Local 


8,769 

10,167 

18, 514 

30,633 

20,181 

16,565 

15,440 

22,780 

19,4^ 

8,945 

9,443 

7,193 

6,140 

6,480 


Total 


152,546 
181,036 
200.044 
217,481 
208,460 
223,428 
235,  5«2 
308,352 
30a044 
260,842 
268,692 
245,362 
249, 091 
225,480 


•  Estimated. 


»  Taken  from  city,  fiscal  year  endine  Sept.  30. 


23134 


fiscal  year 


»U-32.. 

isaa-sa.. 

1933^34.. 
1954-35.. 

lB39-3flL. 
1936-37.. 
ig87-a8u. 
1998-30.. 
I9a»-«0.. 
IMMl.. 
IMl-CZ.. 
1943-i3L. 
1943-14.. 
1944-45.. 
1M6-M.. 
I94S-47.. 


I  Not  audited 


I.  Land>... 
n.  Rnnwmys, 
Eqolpmen 
Bafldincs 
(a)  01 


m 
rv 


(d) 
(e) 
(0 
(X) 


$11,972,  249  92 

■ampeijlghtiiag  taxiways  and  roadways  ' 9!  538!  646. 87 

» — - - 155.376.57 

Qd  related  facilities: 

1<  terminal  > 1  $567,229.22 

)  Ne w^ terminal > 8,218,412.28 

Co  ttinental  hangar  I 290,743.95 

An  erlcan  banrar  » 1,363,040.99 

An  erlcan  kitchen  > 523,373.33 

Br  nlilbangar  > 6.306,965.44 

Delta  hangar » 1, 162,225. 71 


i  Old  termina 
« By  city. 
» Through  re^nue 
by  operator. 


L  Airlines:  l|>tal 
n.  ConoeRsioni 

m.  Nonairline 

IV.  Federal 
V.  City  of 

VI.  Private  aylttion 


Grand  to  lal 


L-rtJC 


DaUaa 

(a)  Rental  ( 

(b)  Rental 

(c)  Pees... 

(d)  Concees 

(e)  Service 

(t) 

(g)  Interest 
(h)  Tazlcab 
(i)  Sales  ou:la7 


MiBcella  aeous 


payme  its 


n  eet 
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operating  revenue  and  expenses 


September  t9 


Revenae 


$7,767 

8,660 

7,746 

8,812 

7,076 

8,775 

9,746 

9.154 

13,689 

41,702 

44,179 

59,676 

66,503 

77, 0« 

105.  OM 

262,859 


Expenses 


$11,695 
12,373 
10,234 
11,586 
11,158 
13,026 
15,483 
16,610 
26,135 
50,700 
47,727 
39,603 
51,026 
67,693 
78,382 

132, 102 


Available  for 
debt  service 


(-$3,928) 

(-3,693) 

(-2,488) 

(-2,  774) 

(-4,082) 

(-4,251) 

(-5,737) 

(-7.456) 

(-12.446) 

(-8.998) 

(-3,548) 

20,073 

15,477 

9,349 

26,673 

130,750 


Fiscal  year 


1947-48.. 
1948-49.. 
1949-50.. 
1950-51.. 
1951-52.. 
1952-53.. 
1953-54.. 
1954 -.W.. 
1955-56.. 
19.'56-57.. 
1957-58.. 
19.'58-59.. 
1959-60.. 
19fi(V-61_. 
1961-62.. 
1962-63' 


Revenue 


$272,097 

298,485 

306,675 

343,141 

402,486 

425,558 

407, 614 

468,095 

605,732 

1,153,450 

1,614,185 

1, 949, 736 

2,042,342 

2, 103,  637 

2, 154, 133 

2, 338. 352 


Expenses 


$128,406 
117,627 
110,622 
152,317 
143,662 
154, 475 
201.419 
214.722 
238,215 
172,  675 
441,564 
662,573 
669,972 
704,389 
727,  414 
782,973 


ATOOablehr 
debt  jervh, 


Slfi,flll 

180^88 

190,01 

^»* 

271,08 

208,185 

2S3,W 

267,517 

880,776 

l,172,Sa 

1.387,  IB 

1.372,130 

1.39S,ia 

1.428,71» 

1.555,J7» 


as  of  this  date. 


Investment  in  Dallas  Love  Field  as  of  A'or.  /,  196S 


IV'.  BuiMin?s  and  related  facilities— Continued 
(h)  Southwest  Airmotive  Co.: « 

(1)  Hangar  buildings $2,940,300.64 

(■-')  Paving 351,026.67 

(3)  Engine  shops 812.618.36 


(i) 

(J) 
(k) 

0) 
(m) 


$21, 969, 607.  n 

.^uto  parking  .leek  « U,015.iB 

Love  Field  fueling  facility  «._ 1.164,94271 

Surplus  Oovcmment  property  • 2,675,000.00 

Cross  Roads  Aviation  ♦ 71,60o!o0 

Mustang  Aviation  Co.  * 87,230  00 


now  demolished;  not  Included  in  total. 

bonds  and  private  Investment.    Revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  off    m,itely  100  acres  of  land. 


(n)  Investment  on  privately  owned  property  on  airport  < 2,000,000.00 

Total  investment  on  airport 49,635,600.08 

'  Private  investment  onlv. 

'$I,00n.(X)0    (estimated).    Runway,   taxiway,   and   lighting,   $1,676,000.    Approrf. 


Dallas  Love  Field  employment  summary,  July  1,  1963 


Activity 


0<  vemment: 
r  Da  las 


airlines 

Total  concessions 

Total  nonairline _ 

:  Total  Federal  agencies. 

Total  city.employees. 

Total  private  aviation 


\ 


Airport  ground  base 
employees 


Number 


2,234 
304 
346 
243 

122 
1,078 


4,327 


Annual  salary 


$14. 390. 787.  76 

914.393.00 

1, 520. 372. 28 

1,797.331.00 

458. 63a  44 

6, 259,  858.  06 


25, 341, 380.  54 


Flight  personnel 


Number 


1.62S 


27 


Annual  salary 


$19,176,726.70 


214.  843.  28 


1,655 


19.391.560.98 


Off-airport  personnel 


Number 


1,266 
44 


56 


1,366 


Annual  salary 


$7, 672. 009.  00 
181, 880. 00 


233, 602.  62 


8, 088, 381.  62 


Total 


Number 


6,128 
348 
346 
243 
122 

1,161 


7,348 


Annual  salary 


$41,240,613.41 
1,096.373.00 
l,520,37Z2g 
1,797,331.00 
468,638.44 
6,7C8,208.» 


52,821,33ZN 


Total  of  gro  md  and  iHght  personnel,  6,082;  $44,732,950.52. 


Field:  Sources  of  revenue 

)ff  airport) $27.  563.  68 

on  airport) 663, 479.  34 

315,  676.  46 

ons 1, 138,  502.  57 


charges. 


on  bank  balance. 


20,  570. 09 

6, 102.  44 

105.  610. 10 

13, 193.  82 

47,  663.  23 


Estimated  investments  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  of  Nov.  1,  1963 — Continued 

field     Improvements 429,604 

(HI)  Land  purchased  and  deed- 
ed to  city  (approxi- 
mately  100  acres) 1,575,000 

(IV)    Eqvilpment,       navigational 

and  landing  aids 1.585,000 

Total 4,589,604 


Total-I 2. 338. 351.  73 

EXPLANATION  Or 


n  ieded 


(a)  Renta 
ties  tmtU 
ture  of  capltil 

(b)  Renta 
terminal   btfldlng, 
bond 

directly   to 
auditor  to 

(c)  Alrlln< 
paid  by  prlvtjte 

(1)    Sale 
expansion 
ment  of  alrfl^d 

Other  Item  3  are  self-explanatory. 

Estimated  ii  vestments  by  Federal  Govem- 
n  ent  as  of  Nov.  1, 1963 

(I)    Runwaja,    taxiways $1,000,000 

(IT)  Federal  Airport  aid  in  alr- 


of  acquired  expansion  proper- 
and  regarded  as  "recap- 
outlay." 

of  ground  si>ace  and  offices  in 

but    excluding    revenue 

by  airlines,  which  are  made 

special   accotints   held   by   city 

sinking  ftind  requirements. 

landing  fees  and  gasoline  fees 

aviation. 

if   Improvements   from   airport 

p  "operty  purchased  for  enlarge- 


Investments  and  Commitments  at  Dallas 
Love  Field  by  Airlines,  Operators,  and 
Concessionaires  (as  of  Nov.  1,  1963) 

(I)  Underground  fueling  facility 

by     airlines __  $1,164,943 

(n)   Concessionaires  In  terminal 

building: 

(a)  Leasehold     Improve- 

ments           $600,443 

(b)  Equipment    and    fix- 

tures             520, 162 

I  

Total 1.120,605 

(m)   Privately    owned    hangars, 

shops,  etc 2,  000,  0(K) 


Total 4,285,548 

HISTORY    or    REDBIRD    AIRPORT 

The  City  of  Dallas   acquired   the  Redblrd 
Airport  site — 1.030  acres — In  1945.     The  mu- 


nicipal investment  there,  prior  to  1964, 
totaled  approximately  $1,785,000. 

Preliminary  development  at  the  airport  in- 
cluded grading  and  drainage  for  three  run- 
ways— only  one  of  which  was  paved  (100 
feet  by  3,000  feet) . 

Two  steel  hangars  each  146  feet  by  101 
feet  were  erected  by  the  City  of  Dallas,  one 
of  which  was  leased  to  Texair,  Inc.,  a  fixed 
base  operator,  and  the  other  of  which  wai 
leased  by  Collins  Radio  Co.  for  use  in  its 
installations  of  aircraft  communications  and 
navigational  systems. 

Lack  of  balanced  facilities  prevented  Red- 
bird  from  making  more  substantial  contri- 
butions toward  meeting  Dallas'  development 
airport  requirements. 

When  the  $12.5  million  airport  bond  issue 
was  submitted  to  Dallas  taxpayers  in  Janu- 
ary 1953,  $2  million  were  earmarked  for  fur- 
ther development  of  Redblrd. 

After  taxpayers  approved  the  airport  bond 
issue,  the  Dallas  City  Council  ordered  a  com- 
plete master  plan  study  of  Redblrd  Airport 
to  determine  the  role  which  It  could  best 
serve  In  the  community's  aviation  program, 
and  to  establish  a  realistic,  carefully  timed 
program  for  Its  f tirther  development. 

The  Redblrd  master  plan  study  was  re- 
ceived by  the  city  of  Dallas  late  In  1953.  On 
the  basis  of  master  plan  recommendations, 
the  city  of  Dallas  proceeded  with  the  Im- 
provements which  are  now  being  completed. 


I96i 

BZDBIBO'B  BOLX 

The  Aedblrd  master  plan  contemplates  this 
-irnort'B  continuing  development  to: 

oi  serve  the  nonairline  airport  requlre- 
-Jnts  of  the  portion  of  Dallas  south  and 
Srt  of  the  Trinity  River. 

(3)  Provide  sites  for  prospective  alrport- 
f^ied  industries. 

The  master  plan  contemplates  that  faclU- 
HM  at  Redblrd  wiU  be  provided  on  a  progres- 
dve  basis,  as  demand  develops. 

Obviously,  balanced  facilities  were  re- 
fluUed  before  Redblrd  could  attract  sub- 
Sntlal  usage— before  It  could  begin  to  ftil- 
fljlthe  role  for  which  It  was  originally  pro- 
vided. 

DESCRIPTION    or    REDBIBO    AIKPOET 

Current  improvements 
Additional  acreage  was  acquired,  to  bring 
the  land   area   of   the   airport  to  approxi- 
mately 1,200  acres. 

The  northwest-southeast  (Instrument) 
runway,  which  had  been  paved  to  a  width 
of  100  feet  and  a  length  of  3.000  feet,  was 
widened  to  150  feet  and  extended  to  4,450 

feet. 

The  master  plan  contemplates  that  this 
runway  will  tUtlmately  be  150  feet  by  6.250 

A  north-south  runway  was  paved,  150  feet 
by  8,800  feet. 

Paralleling  taxi  strips.  50  feet  wide,  were 
paved  for  both  runways. 

Medium  Intensity  lighting  has  been  In- 
stalled on  both  r\inways,  to  permit  nlgbt 
flying  operations. 

A  rotating  lighting  beacon,  and  obstacle 
lighting,  have  been  provided. 

A  new  terminal  building  and  control 
tower  has  been  built  and  staffed. 

Entrance  road  has  been  Improved  and 
perJtlng  lot  Ln  front  of  terminal  building 
has  been  built  and  lighted. 

Control  tower  has  been  completed  and 
aircraft  trafBc  Into  and  out  of  Redblrd  Is 
now  controlled  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  manned  control  tower. 

Current  activities  at  Redbird 

(a)  Alrhaven,  Inc.:  Fixed  base  operation, 
with  storage  and  overhaul  of  airplanes,  as 
well  as  gasoline  and  sale  of  supplies  to 
planes. 

(b)  Aviation  Enterprises  of  Dallas:  Fixed 
base  operation  and  pilot  training,  with 
overhaul,  storage  of  planes  and  sale  of  gaso- 
line and  supplies  to  planes. 

(c)  Executive  Aircraft,  Inc.:  Overhaul 
and  reconditioning  of  planes  Inside  and  out. 

(d)  Modern  Aero  Sales:  Fixed  base  oper- 
ation with  storage  and  overhaul  of  air- 
planes, as  well  as  sale  of  gasoline  and  sup- 
plies to  planes. 

(e)  Texair.  Inc.:  Fixed  base  operation 
with  storage  and  overhaul  of  airplanes,  as 
well  as  sale  of  gasoline  and  supplies  to 
planes. 

(f)  Redblrd  Airport  Restavirant:  Restau- 
rant operation  In  the  terminal  building,  as 
well  as  catering  to  planes. 

CITY     INVESTMENT    IN    REDBIRO    AIRPORT 

Land  has  been  purchased  and  added  to 
the  airport  In  accordance  with  the  master 
plan.  The  airport  now  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1,230  acres  to  facilitate  expansion  as 
It  Is  justified  and  necessary. 

The  ctirrent  city  of  Dallas  Investment  In 
Redbird  Airport  is  $3,435,601.42.  Including 
land,  buildings,  roadways,  parking  lots, 
runways,  taxiways  and  aliport  lighting. 

AIRCRATT  TRATFIC REDBIRD  AIRPORT 

The  new  airport  traffic  control  tower,  as 
constructed  by  the  city  of  Dallas,  was  opened 
and  placed  Into  operation  In  June  1962. 
This  control  tower  Is  equipped  and  operated 
by  the  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
only  1  fiscal  year's  operation  has  been 
completed  with  a  control  tower  In  operation. 

During   the  Federal    fiscal   year   of   from 
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July  1,  1962,  through  June  30,  1963,  the 
following  aircraft  movements  were  accom- 
modated at  Redblrd  Airport: 


Itinerant 
movements 

Local 
movements 

Total 

Redblrd 

48,539 
48,629 
40,253 
46,401 
30,119 
32,896 

36,408 
62,800 
87,646 
57,388 
39,354 
61,  574 

84,947 

Shreveport 

101,429 

Corpus  Christi 

WichlU  Falls 

San  Angelo 

127,899 

103,789 

69,473 

Waco   - 

94,470 

An  Itinerant  movement  Is  a  landing  or  a 
takeoff  Involving  a  flight  that  arrived  from 
or  departed  to  a  point  other  than  Redblrd 
Airport. 

A  local  movement  Is  a  landing  or  a  takeoff 
Involving  a  flight  that  Involves  only  the 
Redblrd  Airport,  such  as  a  test  flight  or  a 
training  flight. 

Bedhird  airport — operating  revenue  and 
expenses 


Fiscal  year 


1950-61.. 
1951-52.. 
1952-^.. 
1953-54.. 
1954-55.. 
1965-56.- 
1956-67.. 
1957-58.. 
1958-59.. 
1959-60  1. 
1960-61.. 
1961-62.. 
1962-63.. 


Operating 
income 


$12,101.14 
18,541.92 
15,696.12 
14,915.78 
15,386.82 
17,467.71 
17,394.08 
18,417.42 
22, 496. 36 

25. 580. 97 
27,418.50 
29,397.21 

40. 280. 98 


Operating 
expenses 


$8, 120. 61 

5,615.18 

5,751.42 

6,493.96 

5,764.53 

6, 772. 04 

7, 836. 56 

10,604.84 

8, 677. 76 

25,250.61 

52, 144. 81 

55,110.02 

63, 769. 05 


Operating 
P/L 


$5,980.53 

12, 926. 74 

9,944.70 

9,421.82 

9,622.29 

10,695.67 

9, 557. 52 

7, 812. 58 

13,818.60 

330.36 

-(24,726.31) 

-(25,712.81) 

-(23,488.07) 


»  Opened  new  terminal  building  August  1960. 

Note.— Operating  expenses  Include  10  percent  of 
aviation  department  administrative  expense  and  5  per- 
cent of  "off-airport"  rental  collections  as  made  by  prop- 
erty department. 


WHO  LOSES  IN  A  SMEAR  CAMPAIGN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sign- 
ing the  code  of  fair  campaign  practices 
today,  I  could  not  help  but  think  about 
past  campaigns  and  compare  them  to  the 
one  presently  at  hand.  This  year  the 
smear  artists  are  already  at  work  prac- 
ticing their  trade. 

The  tactics  used  in  an  attempt  to  smear 
my  name  and  confuse  the  issues  before 
the  voters  of  Montana  have  reached 
alarming  proportions  and  are  about  the 
same  as  reported  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Subtle  in  approach,  based  upon 
half-truths  and  lies,  they  put  out  false 
charges  designed  to  create  doubt. 

The  people  involved  in  this  deceptive 
practice  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  can- 
didate they  support  and  the  party  he 
represents.  Apparently,  they  have  no 
feelings,  no  personal  ethics,  no  regard  for 
family  and  must  be  lacking  in  Christian 
teaching.  They  must  believe  their  own 
propaganda  and  lose  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion. Certainly  they  have  a  warped  un- 
derstanding of  American  Government 
and  the  American  voter.  They  ask  the 
voter  to  elect  a  man  to  office  but  use 
divisive  means  to  secure  their  goal. 

The  tactics  vary.  Organizations  are 
formed  with  names  similar  to  those  of 
well-established  groups  and  by  innuendo 
and  by  association  an  attempt  is  made  to 
take  on  the  dignity  and  respect  of  the 
original  group.    I  think  particularly  of 


an  organization  in  central  Montana  that 
uses  the  name  League  of  Men  Voters 
and  by  this  means  it  trades  on  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a  non- 
partisan group  which  does  an  outstand- 
ing service  for  the  voting  public  by  pub- 
lishing the  candidates'  stand  on  the 
issues. 

Another  approach  the  smear  artist  uses 
is  that  of  the  so-called  shocker.  Charges 
are  made  which  are  false  on  their  face 
but  since  they  are  heard  over  radio  ot 
television  or  found  published  in  a  news- 
paper, many  well-meaning  people  think 
they  must  be  true.  This  technique  is  de- 
signed to  force  the  candidate  to  spend  all 
his  time  answering  false  charges  and 
none  of  the  time  talking  about  the  Issues. 
It  is  a  dangerous  course  the  smear  artist 
follows,  for  he  goes  over  the  edge  on  libel 
and  slander  and  opens  the  way  for  a  law- 
suit against  himself  and  the  news  media. 
Most  radio,  telervislon,  and  newspaper 
companies  are  careful  to  screen  advertis- 
ing; but  there  are  those  who  look  upon 
an  election  year  as  a  windfall,  for  a  great 
deal  of  advertising  is  done  by  the  candi- 
dates for  public  office. 

I  think  specifically  of  the  charge  often 
made  that  a  candidate  is  financed  by  big 
corporations  or  associations.   Here  again 
the  person  making  the  charge  knows  that 
most  people  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  law  and  by  the  time  the  voter  can 
find  out  what  the  facts  are  or  what  the 
law  is,  the  election  is  over.   For  example, 
the  Congress  passed  a  law  many  years 
ago  which  prohibits  a  corporation  from 
msJdng  any  contribution  to  a  political 
candidate  or  political  party.     The  law 
further   restricts    any    Individual   from 
contributing  more  than  a  specified  sum 
to  any  political  candidate  or  political 
party.    In  my  own  case  and  that  of  every 
candidate  for  office  in  Montana,  we  must 
file  a  statement  under  oath  of  contribu- 
tions received  and  expenditures  made 
with  the  secretary  of  state  and  these 
files  are  on  record  for  all  voters  to  see. 
I  have  always  been  proud  that  a  great 
number  of  people  contribute  and  help 
finance  my  campaign.     Then,  too,  we 
should  remember  that  both  great  polit- 
ical parties  have  made  a  national  effort 
to  solicit  door  to  door  to  raise  funds  and 
secure  more  grassroots  support  for  po- 
litical activity.   All  this,  for  some  reason, 
is  overlooked  by  the  peddlers  of  the  "big 
lie." 

Unfortunately,  few  people  realize  that 
the  truth  is  readily  available.  We  have 
accurate  public  records  on  all  votes  be- 
fore both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
law  requires  vouchers  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  public  money.  However,  the 
smear  artist  has  figured  out  that  most 
people  are  unaware  of  this  fact  or  will 
not  take  the  time  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  to  point  out  that  we  do  have 
in  our  society  those  who  believe  that  "the 
end  justifies  the  means."  Theirs  is  the 
course  of  divide  and  conquer. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  more  of  this  type  of  underhanded 
activity  than  usual.  The  nunor  mills, 
the  whispering  campaign,  the  handbill 
approach,  planted  stories,  false  suivertis- 
ing — all  are  calculated  to  destroy  the 
person  seeking  public  office.    I  am  sure 
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that  every  Member  of  this  House  is  will- 
ing to  discTJ  ss  any  vote  that  he  had  made 
or  any  acti  in  that  was  taken.  But  how 
do  you  ans\  rer  the  warped  minds  of  those 
who  will  d(  anything  and  say  anything 
to  achieve  t  lelr  purpose? 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  we 
oflBce  and  subject  ourselves 
to  slanderdus  charges  and  outrageous 
stories.  Tlie  typical  remark,  I  believe, 
is,  "Politic  is  a  dirty  business."  The 
answer  is  obvious.  We  are  not  willing 
to  turn  ove:  •,  without  a  fair  fight,  respon- 
sible electi^  e  positions  in  government  to 
people  who  use  the  gutter  and  the  back 
alley  to  flgjht  their  political  wars.  Ask 
yourself  thi  next  question.  What  would 
these  sami  people  do  if  they  found 
themselves  In  a  position  to  influence  leg- 
islation? 

Every  Mtmber  of  this  House  is  proud 
of  his  nami  i  and  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  greit  legislative  body.  We  dis- 
agree on  political  questions  but  use  the 
civilized  method  of  debate  to  win  our 
point.  I  hi  ve  never  heard  a  Member  of 
this  House  attack  another  on  the  basis 
of  personality  or  hearsay.  No,  the  at- 
tack comes  on  the  issues.  The  character 
assassin  h£  s  no  place  in  our  great  so- 
ciety. If  t  le  artist  of  the  big-lie  tech- 
nique wins  the  people  lose — remember, 
this  is  our  C  ovemment. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  candi- 
dates, whet  ler  they  sign  the  code  or  not, 
will  live  up  to  the  code  of  fair  campaign 
practices.  \  hich  has  been  endorsed  by 
both  political  parties.  In  the  name  of 
honesty  an(  1  decency.  I  hope  the  coming 
campaign  ^tIU  be  waged  on  the  issues 
and  not  in  he  gutter — the  voters  of  this 
country  ha  'e  a  right  to  know  the  truth 
and  should  demand  the  answers. 

In  order  ( hat  the  reader  of  this  Record 
can  see  ant  judge  for  himself  just  what 
the  code  of  fair  campaign  practices  calls 
for  and  ho\  r  necessary  it  is,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

0  r  Pair  Campaign  Psacttces 
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I  shall  condemn  any  appeal  to  prejudice 
based  on  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

I  shall  condemn  any  dishonest  or  unethi- 
cal practice  which  tends  to  corrupt  or  un- 
dermine our  American  system  of  free  elec- 
tions or  which  hampers  or  prevents  the  full 
and  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  voters. 

I  shall  immediately  and  publicly  repudiate 
support  deriving  from  any  individual  or 
group  which  resorts,  on  behalf  of  my  candi- 
dacy or  in  opposition  to  that  of  my  opponent, 
to  the  methods  and  tactics  which  I  condenui. 

I,  the  undersigned,  candidate  for  election 
to  public  office  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  endorse,  subscribe  to.  and 
solemnly  pledge  myself  to  conduct  my  cam- 
paigns in  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  so  help  me  God. 
Date: Signature: 


RESOLUTION  TO  BRING  JUSTICE  TO 
CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  historical  American 
principle  of  self-determination  should  be 
applied  to  CsT^rus  and  that  the  people 
of  Cyprus  should  be  assured  against  any 
further  military  attacks  against  their 
island  by  Turkish  forces. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that 
there  should  be  no  partition  of  Cyprus; 
that  there  should  be  no  military  aid  sent 
to  Cyprus  either  by  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self or  Soviet  sinews  sent  through  the 
United  Arab  Republic;  and  that  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  principles 
on  the  Island,  including  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  will  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyprus  to  promulgate  such  pro- 
grams which,  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
principles  of  freedom  and  human  dignity, 
would  assure  freedom  and  security  of 
life,  religion,  and  property  for  all  minori- 
ties on  Cyprus. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  accept  this  resolution  as  an 
expression  of  our  determination  that 
Cyprus  shall  remain  within  the  orbit  of 
free  people  and  not  become  but  another 
victim  in  the  cold  war. 

I  believe  this  resolution  Is  most  timely 
because  of  the  serious  situation  which 
now  prevails  in  Cyprus. 

It  has  been  my  long  contention  that 
the  Greek  Cypriots  should  first  of  all  be 
assured  of  their  freedom  to  self-deter- 
mination, and  if  the  majority  of  Cypriots 
choose  enosis — union  with  their  mother- 
land, Greece — they  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  make  such  a  determination  as 
free  people. 

The  free  world  must  take  a  stand  re- 
garding justice  for  Cyprus.  The  alter- 
native is  to  leave  this  very  important 
bastion  of  freedom  in  the  Mediterranean 
an  easy  prey  for  Communist  subversion. 

We  can  all  be  grateful  that  President 
Johnson  has  diligently  been  tiTing  to 
resolve  the  difficult  problem  which  now 
exists  in  Cyprus.  The  United  States  as 
early  as  1947  supported  the  doctrine  of 
enosis  for  Cyprus,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  principle  will  again  be  forcefully 
reaffirmed. 
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It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  serve  notice  upon  toe 
Soviet  Union  that  sending  any  of  its  mjuj! 
tary  aid  Into  Greece  will  be  viewed  by 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world  with  tlw 
same  vigor  and  determination  which  led 
to  the  removal  of  such  equipment  from 
the  island  of  Cuba  in  1962. 

The  Cypriots  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  resolve  their  internal  difflculties 
through  the  process  of  self-determina- 
tion and  without  any  outside  interfer- 
ence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  removing 
outside  influences  from  interfering  with 
the  Cypriots'  right  to  resolve  their  own 
problems.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  free 
world  will  insist  on  retaining  NATO 
forces  as  the  only  peacekeeping  force  on 
Cyprus  until  the  Cypriots  have  had  a 
chance  to  resolve  their  own  differences 
through  free  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  have  In- 
troduced today  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  369 

(Introduced    by    Representative   Roman  C, 

PuciNSKi  in  House  of  Representatives  Sept 

23, 1964) 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
respect  the  principle  of  self-determination 
and  majority  rule  for  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
deplore  the  violence  and  civil  conflict  that 
has  erupted  on  the  Island  of  C3T)ru8  where 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Cyprvts  to  majority 
rule  has  been  restricted;  and 

Whereas  this  conflict  has  brought  two 
NATO  allies  into  a  quarrel  endangering  the 
long-term  interests  of  both  nations  and  of 
the  Western  alliance;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  benefactors  of  the 
conflict  are  Communist  nations  and  neutral- 
ist dictators  trying  to  destroy  NATO  and 
eliminate  American  defenses  and  Western 
Influence  throughout  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean; and 

Whereas  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Cyprus,  including  possible  union  with 
Greece,  would  strengthen  democratic  rule  in 
Cyprus;  would  reduce  Communist  infiltration 
in  Cyprus;  would  bring  Cyprus  within  NATO, 
and  would  eliminate  the  threat  of  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  historic  American  principle 
of  self-determination  should  be  applied  tb 
Cyprus;  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
be  assured  against  any  fiu-ther  military  at- 
tacks against  the  Island  by  Turkish  forces; 
that  there  shall  be  no  partition  of  Cypnu; 
that  there  shall  be  no  military  aid  sent  to 
Cyprus  either  by  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  or 
Soviet  sinews  sent  through  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  that  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  principles  on  the  Island,  includ- 
ing the  principle  of  self-determination,  will 
enable  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  promulgate 
such  programs  which.  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  principles  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity,  would  assiu-e  freedom  and  security 
of  life,  religion,  and  property  for  all  minori- 
ties on  Cyprus. 
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REPUBLICANS    ENDANGER 
CALIFORNIA    JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  expect  to 


And  many  charges,  attacks,  and  even 
Sears  leveled  during  the  course  of  a 
I^dential  election  campaign.  This  is 
Kstent  with  our  political  tradition, 
!ndWiough  at  times  these  tactics  can  be 
euried  too  far  and  can  become  distaste- 
JJ  they  are  anticipated  by  the  voting 

'"it  is  rare,  however,  that  a  major  politi- 
cal party  will  lie  to  the  American  people, 
^d  stoop  to  outright  distortion  and 
deceit  to  gain  a  few  extra  votes.  But 
such  is  the  situation  in  this  year  of  1964. 

Members  of  the  Republican  Party,  in 
the  most  cynical  way  possible,  are  at- 
tempting to  perpetrate  a  hoax  and  flc- 
aon  on  the  people  of  California  by  con- 
fusing and  distorting  the  employment 
picture  in  my  State.  On  the  one  hand 
we  find  Republican  candidates  demand- 
ing that  more  jobs  be  brought  to  the 
west  coast,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  California  Republicans  in  this 
House  voting  against  the  bills  which  are 
the  very  life  blood  of  Federal  job  op- 
portunities in  my  State. 

Just  how  brazenly  false  is  the  Republi- 
can boast  of  "We  can  do  more  for  Cali- 
fornia" I  shall  soon  demonstrate.  Just 
how  dangerous  is  the  real  Republican 
policy  toward  California  defense  and 
aerospace  employment  I  shall  soon  make 
clear. 

On  August  13  of  this  year  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  was  approved 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Republican  Members  of  Congress 
bitterly  attacked  the  whole  concept  of 
our  space  research,  and  made  a  strong 
effort  to  cutback  the  Project  Apollo  pro- 
gram. 

Before  examining  the  Republican 
Party  vote  on  the  Project  Apollo  pro- 
gram it  will  be  of  interest  to  study  the 
Impact  defense  and  aerospace  industry 
employment  has  had  on  our  California 
economy. 

As  of  1963,  aerospace  and  related  in- 
dustry employment  provided  jobs  for 
524,000  people  in  my  State.  This  indus- 
try in  fact  accounts  for  37  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  employees  in  California, 
and  no  other  State  in  the  country  has 
such  a  high  ratio  of  workers  involved  in 
the  space  race.  At  the  present  time,  10 
percent  of  all  nonagricultural  wage  and 
salary  workers  in  California  are  em- 
ployed by  the  aerospace  and  related 
Industries. 

In  the  nonspace  field,  California  also 
has  more  Federal  employees  than  any 
other  State.  In  1963  Federal  employ- 
ment provided  jobs  for  266,500  people  in 
my  State,  and  this  reflects  a  40-percent 
Increase  over  the  past  12  years.  Today, 
California  has  nearly  15  percent  of  all 
the  Defense  Department  employees  in 
the  United  States,  and  9  percent  of  all 
Federal  nondefense  workers. 

It  is  clear  from  the  figm-es  I  have  cited 
that  any  cutback  in  defense,  aerospace, 
or  other  Federal  spending  would  have  a 
damaging  effect  upon  the  California 
economy.  A  logical  person  would  expect 
to  nnd  all  California  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress, if  they  are  honestly  concerned 
about  the  unemployment  problem  in  our 
great  State,  united  with  the  California 


Democrats  in  opposing  such  a  move  from 
any  quarter. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
Project  Apollo  program  is  almost  entire- 
ly a  California  work  project,  but  as  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  13, 
1963  plainly  shows  on  the  Republican 
motion  to  cut  $200  million  from  this  space 
program  the  15  Republicans  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  as  follows: 

Five  voted  for  the  cut,  and  two  others 
were  absent  or  did  not  vote.    The  eight 
remaining  Republicans  to  their  credit 
voted  against  the  proposed  cutback  this 
year,  but  this  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
almost  half  the  Republican  delegation 
from  California  were  prepared  to  endan- 
ger the  jobs  of  thousands  of  Calif  ornians. 
No  California  Democrat  voted  to  sup- 
port the  slash  at  our  vital  space  program, 
but    of    course    the    issue    of    whether 
America  is  to  be  first  in  the  race  for  space 
leadership  f^  overrides  the  interests  of 
any  one  State.   Our  prestige  as  the  major 
world  power,  and  perhaps  our  very  sur- 
vival as  a  free  people  hinges  upon  our 
scientific  supremacy.    Despite  this  fact, 
in  1964  a  total  of  109  Republicans  voted 
to  support  the  irresponsible  cutback  and 
only  55  Republicans  opposed  it.     The 
contrast    between    the    two    parties    is 
clearly  shown  when  we  note  that  only  5 
Democrats  supported  the  proposed  cut, 
while    215   Democrats   opposed   it   and 
soundly  defeated  it. 

Election  year  corvsiderations,  moreover, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
August  13  vote  of  Republican  Members. 
Bad  as  it  is — their  vote  a  year  ago  on  the 
same  Project  Apollo  program  was  even 
worse.    In  1963  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  to  cut  $200  million  from  this  Cali- 
fornia work  project.    At  that  time  126 
Republicans  supported  the  cut  and  only 
15  Republicans  opposed  it.    The  entire 
Republican  delegation  from  California 
supported  the  attempted  cutback  in  1963 
except  for  four  members,  and  two  of 
those  were  either  absent  or  did  not  vote. 
Once  again  we  find  that  deeds  count  for 
more  than  cynical  electioneering  propa- 
ganda.   In  1963  two-thirds  of  the  Re- 
publicans from  California,  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  a  whole  by  an  8  to  1 
majority  were  prepared  to  inflict  a  seri- 
ous blow  upon  our  prosperity  in  CaUfor- 
nla.    The  1964  vote  on  the  same  issue 
shows  almost  half  the  Republicans  from 
my  State,  and  the  Republican  Party  as  a 
whole  by  a  2  to  1  majority  determined  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  action.    We 
can  be  thankful  both  these   attempts 
failed. 

Another  often-heard  boast  from  un- 
principled Republican  candidates  is  the 
claim,  "we  can  bring  more  Federal  con- 
tracts to  CaUfornia."  Now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  State  is  but  one  of  50  States  and 
yet  after  only  4  years  of  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  Washington  the  record  in  this 
area  stands  as  follows: 

In  fiscal  year  1963  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  placed 
almost  $2  billion  in  contracts  and  pro- 
curement orders  with  California  com- 
panies. This  high  figure  is  in  fact  50.4 
percent  of  all  the  business  done  by  NASA 
during  this  period.    To  demonstrate  how 


massive  Is  California's  share  of  NASA 
contract  awards  we  need  only  see  that  the 
second-placed  State  in  receipt  of  NASA 
contracts  received  only  9  percent  of  the 
total  business  for  the  year.  My  State 
alone,  therefore,  is  performing  half  or 
more  than  half  of  all  the  work  on  our  na- 
tional space  programs,  and  I  wonder  just 
how  our  Republican  candidates  plan  to 
improve  upon  this  figure. 

In  the  nonspace  field,  California  also 
leads  the  Nation  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts and  procurement  awards  received. 
During  fiscal  year  1963  approximately  25 
percent  of  all  Defense  Department  or- 
ders came  to  California,  and  no  other 
State  in  the  country  receives  anywhere 
close  to  this  much  business.  I  wonder 
once  again  just  how  our  RepubUcan  can- 
didates expect  to  improve  upon  this  fig- 
ure. 

For  the  past  3  years,  without  any  help 
from  the  Republican  Party,  we  have  had 
accelerating  prosperity  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  the  past  3-year  period  has  been 
one  of  the  longest  continuous  peacetime 
booms  since  the  great  depression. 
President  Johnson's  ability  to  create 
harmonious  labor-management  relations, 
and  the  general  aura  of  good  will  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  business 
community  guarantees  continued  good 
prospects  for  the  future. 

In  southern  CaUfornia  business  activ- 
ity maintains  a  brisk  pace  reflecting  the 
buoyancy  of  conditions  at  the  national 
level.  Led  by  sizable  Increases  in  build- 
ing, real  estate,  and  automobile  sales  the 
local  economy  has  been  operating  be- 
tween 7  and  8  percent  above  the  first- 
quarter  levels  of  1963.  Total  employ- 
ment in  California  has  risen  2.5  percent 
from  a  year  ago,  and  this  Increase  is 
slightly  above  the  national  increase  for 
the  same  period. 

Unemployment,  however,  remains  at 
the  same  level  in  California  as  a  year  ago, 
and  this  is  the  one  dark  cloud  in  an 
otherwise  bright  economic  picture.  I  \m- 
derstand  that  some  Republican  candi- 
dates are  offering  magic  cures  to  solve 
this  problem  also,  but  when  we  consider 
the  Republican  Party  opposition  to  the 
war  on  poverty  program  and  the  general 
disregard  on  the  part  of  Republican 
oflaceholders  for  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  California  we 
know  that  in  this  area  too  we  can  ex- 
pect no  help  from  the  GOP. 

Simply  stated,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  under  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  our  country  is  experiencing 
the  best  conditions — for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people — in  history.  California  is 
receiving  its  full  share  of  this  prosperity, 
and  many  citizens  of  other  States  be- 
lieve we  are  receiving  much  more  than 
our  fair  share  of  the  national  good  for- 
tune. Any  candidate  for  pubUc  ofBce 
who  makes  the  claim  he  can  bring  more 
Federal  work  to  California,  or  who  claims 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  done 
enough  for  California  is  either  ignorant 
of  the  true  situation  or  is  deliberately 
attempting  to  mislead  and  confuse  the 
people. 

In  some  instances  these  same  Republi- 
can candidates  have  attempted  to  paint 
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a  frighten  ng  picture  of  America's  image 
in  oversea  I  countries.  Our  national  pres- 
tige was  1<  w  in  1960,  but  the  determina- 
timi  dlspla  ^ed  by  President  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  the 
courage  aiown  recently  by  President 
Johnson  tm  answering  attacks  made  upon 
our  warmips  In  the  Tonkin  Gull  have 
assured  t  le  world  of  our  intention  to 
resist  Craimunist  aggression  wherever 
and  when<  ver  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
both  the  ]  ierlin  blockade  and  the  Cuban 
quarantine  were  instituted  by  Demo- 
cratic Paiky  Presidents,  and  these  poli- 
cies enhaaced  rather  than  detracted 
from  our  prestige  overseas.  Our  policy 
to  isolate  Communist  Cuba  has  been  so 
successful  in  fact  that  now  only  one 
Latin  Amsrlcan  coimtry  still  maintains 
diplomatii   relations  with  the  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of 
America  i  in  excellent  condition,  and  in 
q;>ite  of  t  le  irresponsible  statements  of 
Senator  (Iolowatkr  and  Congressman 
MiLLKS  01  r  national  prestige  has  never 
been  grea  er.  The  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Pai  ;y,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
have  clea-ly  established  our  Nation  as 
the  uncha  lenged  leader  of  the  free  world, 
and  as  th<  one  nation  wherein  the  aver- 
age man  can  enjoy,  to  an  extent  un- 
dreamed >f  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
fruits  of  h  s  labor. 

This  do  s  not  mean,  of  course,  that  no 
problems  -emain  to  be  dealt  with  either 
at  home  (»r  abroad.  Dijfficult  problems 
are  presen  t  and  they  require  speedy  solu- 
tions. Otir  young  people  must  be  en- 
couraged to  a  greater  extent  to  apply 
themselve  i  and  learn  a  skilled  trade  or 
profession .  Toimg  people  who  have  left 
school,  an  1  older  workers  faced  with  the 
threat  of  i  utomation,  must  be  trained  in 
the  skills  hst  will  provide  them  with  a 
better  tha  i  minimum  standard  of  living. 
Our  older  citizens  must  receive  dignified 
treatment  in  their  senior  years,  and 
they  mus  >  not  be  left  to  the  whim  of 
charity  oi  the  ruinous  costs  and  hazard- 
ous prote:tion  of  private  medical  care 
when  the:   are  sick. 

Yes,  mijiy  problems  remain  for  our 
attention  and  concern,  but  I  know  the 
Democrat  c  Party  will  tackle  them  and 
we  will  not  rest  or  relax  until  realistic 
solutions  ure  foimd.  I  point  with  pride 
to  the  rec  3rd  of  my  party  over  the  past 
2  years,  and  it  has  been  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  have  participated  in  the  ac- 
complish!] lents  of  the  88th  Congress.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Republican  leadership  did  not 
add  in  ary  great  measxire  to  the  prog- 
ress made  dining  the  past  historic  ses- 
sion and  1 10  amount  of  campaign  dema- 
goguery  a  i  their  part  can  hide  this  fact. 

Preside!  tt  Johnson  has  dedicated  him- 
self to  th(  I  building  of  a  "great  society" 
for  all  As  erlcans.  I  Intend  to  assist  the 
President  in  this  most  worthy  enter- 
prise, and  I  am  sure  this  program  meets 
with  the  )verwhelmlng  approval  of  the 
great  ma:  ority  of  our  citizens.  I  hope 
the  memlters  of  the  Republican  Party 
will  lay  d(  iwn  their  fears  and  prejudices 
and  join  m  ath  us  in  building  a  better  life 
for  all  Ar  lericans.  This  is  their  choice 
to  make,  ind  I  believe  this  is  also  their 
responsibi  ity. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL  NEEDS  PERFECTING 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  29.  1964, 
states  editorially,  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  compromise  version  of  S. 
628.  which  was  brought  to  the  House  floor 
earlier  today,  that: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit  Wash- 
ington to  redevelop  the  declining  commercial 
section  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.  This  legislation  would  carry  no 
power  that  Congress  has  not  already  offered 
to  every  other  city  In  the  country. 

The  proponents  also  say,  as  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  Acting  Attor- 
ney Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  as  stat- 
ing, that  the  compromise  version  of  S. 
628  brought  to  the  floor  by  the  House 
District  Committee  today  will  give  Dis- 
trict property  owners  adequate  and  "ap- 
propriate" protections,  and  that  it  will 
prevent  local  ofiBcials  from  imdertaking 
arbitrary  and  capricious  renewal  proj- 
ects. 

Let  us  examine  these  assertions  in 
some  detail. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  assertion  that 
this  legislation  would  carry  no  power 
that  Congress  has  not  already  offered 
to  every  other  city  in  the  country. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  departs 
from  what  Congress  has  offered  other 
cities,  for,  as  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son said,  in  signing  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  at  the  White  House  on  September 
2: 

The  plight  of  property  owners  in  iirban 
renewal  areas  is  recognized  In  this  measure. 
Provision  Is  made  so  that  they  can  rehabil- 
itate their  homes  and  biisinesses  instead  of 
having  to  move  from  the  path  of  the  bull- 
dozers. 

The  Housing  Administrator.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  in  a  letter  published  only  yes- 
terday, September  28,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  declares  that: 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  affords  new  tools 
for  coping  with  rehabilitation  and  reloca- 
tion. The  act  provides  that  no  displacement 
of  families  or  business  can  be  made  from  a 
renewal  area  until  the  Housing  Administra- 
tor has  determlT  jd  that  rehabilitation  is  not 
suitable  for  ■•       area. 

Enactment  of  S.  628  by  the  Congress, 
the  compromise  measure  reported  by  the 
House  District  Committee,  would  change 
the  District's  housing  legislation. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  his  analy- 
sis of  S.  628  as  submitted  to  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee — hear- 
ings. "Urban  Renewal  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Part  4" — stated: 

We  also  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  definition  in  the  bill  of  a  "slum  or 
blighted  area,"  as  contained  in  the  amended 
subsection  (r)  to  section  3  of  the  act.  In  our 
opinion,  the  definition  is  so  broad  that  any 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could  con- 
ceivably be  classified  as  a  slum  or  blighted 


area.  The  bill  provides  that  one  or  mm  ^ 
several  factors  must  be  prevalent  In  oitie>  t 
an  area  to  be  so  classified.  These  ttcban 
may  Include,  but  are  not  necessarily  «!* 
fined  to,  such  conditions  as  deterior»ttftI 
buildings,  obsolete  buildings,  and  o»? 
crowded  buUdlngs.  In  the  absence  of  gun 
precise  guidelines,  such  factors  can  be  »! 
plied  to  an  area  on  the  basis  of  subject 
determinations. 

•  •  •  •  « 

We  note,  also,  that  the  definition  of  a  iimn 
or  blighted  area  gives  no  cognizance  to  the 
degree  or  severity  of  deterioration,  dilapid^ 
tlon.  et  cetera.  Thus,  an  area  may  be  eon- 
sidered  to  be  a  slum  and  may  be  schedule 
for  large-scale  demolition  even  though  th« 
bUghtlng  factors  can  be  readily  corrected 
For  example,  an  overcrowded  or  deteriorating 
building  may  be  substantially  lmprof«d 
through  normal  enforcement  of  codes  or 
through  normal  maintenance.  Although  tht 
bill  does  recognize  degree  In  a  sense,  it  doci 
so  In  terms  (e.g..  severe  social  liability,  lai- 
pcdred  sound  growth)  which  are  also  suscep- 
tible to  subjective  evaluations. 

I  have  prepared  two  amendments 
which  incorporate  the  housing  regula- 
tlons  issued  by  the  Housing  Administra- 
tor, and  which  he  requires  of  commu- 
nities  throughout  the  Nation  in  connec- 
tion with  both  commercial  and  residential 
urban  renewal  areas,  as  well  as  urban 
renewal  areas  which  combine  Ixjth  com- 
mercial and  residential  areas.  I  com- 
mend these  two  amendments  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration  in  pro- 
viding true  urban  renewal  in  the  Nation"* 
Capital.  Should  there  be  objections  to 
these  amendments,  and  insistence  on 
the  present  language  in  the  compromise 
version  of  S.  628,  then  I  ask  where  the 
present  language  defining  slum  and 
blight  in  the  compromise  version  of  8. 
628  came  from.  It  obviously  did  not 
come  from  the  housing  regulations  and 
requirements  which  apply  to  all  other 
communities  of  our  country. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  compromise 
version  of  S.  628  want  only  what  other 
communities  have,  no  more  and  no  less, 
then  they  should  be  willing  to  adopt  my 
proposed  amendments. 

I  include  the  text  of  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  compromise  version 
of  S.  628  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  also  Include  the  text  of  a  third  amend- 
ment to  S.  628,  which  I  consider  neces- 
sary because  of  the  concentration  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  on  luxury  housing  and 
prime  oflBce  space  and  its  complete  mi- 
willingness  to  heed  the  District  Commis- 
sioners' recent  request  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  moderate  income 
housing  in  the  Southwest  urban  renewal 
project  area. 

These  amendments,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
closures in  committee  hearings,  as  shown 
in  House  Report  No.  1481,  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  filed  June  15,  1964,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Amendment  No.  1 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  17,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  3  on  page  8  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  (r)  'Slum  area'  or  'blighted  area'  is  a  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  axea,  or  combina- 
tion thereof — 

"(1)  which  contains  at  least  two  environ- 
mental deficiencies. 


„.,.  in  which  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
^l^gB  contain  at  least  one  buUding  defl- 

^3^'  S'all  parts  of  which  environmental 
huUdlng  deficiencies  are  present  to  a  rea- 
'  .hie  degree  (unless  the  redevelopment 
■SSLtives  or  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
Sject  to  a  sound  boundary  require  other- 

^il\  'Environmental  deficiency'  means— 
"(1)  overcrowding    or    improper    location 

rf  structures  on  the  land . 
«(2)  excessive  dwelling  unit  density, 
-3)  conversions  to  incompatible  types  of 

Qgeg,  Buch  as  rooming-houses  among  famUy 

''^ITv)  obsolete  building  types,  such  as  large 
^dences  or  other  buildings  which  through 
^  of  tise  or  maintenance  have  a  blighting 

influence,  

"(5)  detrimental  land  uses  or  conditions, 
nich  as  incompatible  uses,  structtires  In 
mixed  use,  or  adverse  Infiuences  from  noise, 
BBoke,  or  fumes,  ,      ^    .       ^ 

"(6)  unsafe,  congested,  poorly  designed. 
or  otherwise  deficient  streets, 

"(7)  Inadequate  public  utilities  or  com- 
munity facilities  contributing  to  unsatisfac- 
tory living  conditions  or  economic  decline, 

"(8)  other  equally  significant  environment 
deflclencies. 

"(t)  'Building  deficiency'  means — 

"(1)  defects  to  a  point  warranting  clear- 
ance, 

"(2)  deteriorating  condition  because  of  a 
defect  not  correctable  by  normal  main- 
tenance, 

"(3)  extensive  minor  defects  which,  taken 
collectively  are  causing  the  building  to  have 
%  deteriorating  effect  on  the  sxirrounding 

trea, 

"(4)  inadequate  original  construction  or 
alterations, 

"(5)  inadequate  or  unsafe  plvimbing, 
heating,  or  electrical  facilities,  or 

"(6)  other  equally  significant  biilldlng 
deficiencies." 

Amendment  No.  2 


Add  after  section  11  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  12.  The  District  of  Oolvimbia  Rede- 
yelopment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"'Sec.  25.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1) 
of  section  20  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion the  District  Commissioners  shall  not 
approve  any  slum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment project  (as  such  term  was  defined  in 
section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  by  section  311  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954)  unless  the  project  area  is  an  area — 

"'(1)   in  which  either— 

'"(A)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  build- 
ings (other  than  accessory  outbuUdings)  are 
structurally  substandard  to  a  degree  requir- 
ing clearance,  or 

"'(B)  more  than  20  percent  of  the  build- 
ings are  structurally  substandard  to  a  degree 
requiring  clearance,  and  additional  clear- 
ance, In  an  amount  bringing  the  total  to 
more  than  50  i>ercent  of  the  buUdlngs.  is 
warranted  to  effectively  remove  blighting  in- 
fluences; and 

"'(2)  which  does  not  contain — 
"'(A)  an  unjustifiably  large  number  (1) 
of  buildings  proposed  to  be  cleared  which  are 
structurally  sound  or  (11)  of  parcels  pro- 
posed to  be  acquired  which  are  of  basically 
sound  property  Involving  high  acquisition 
costs,  or 

"  '(B)  any  building  proposed  to  be  cleared 
which  Is  (1)  of  such  quality  and  potential 
use  that  its  retention  is  compatible  with  the 
achievement  of  the  redevelopment  objectives 
for  the  affected  area,  and   (11)    capable  of 

being  improved  and  successfuUy  Integrated 

into  such  area  tifter  redevelopment.'  " 


Amendment  No.  3 

Page  12.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  6.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  (District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  5-706 
(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  (3)' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'(3)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  not  less 
than  fifty  percent  of  any  rental  housing  or 
cooperative  housing  which  may  be  con- 
structed on  such  real  property  under  the 
plan  will  be  designed  primarily  for  occu- 
pancy by  persons  from  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  segments  of  the  population  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Agency);  and  (4)'." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Excerpts  Prom  Hotjse  Report  No.  1481,  88th 
Congress,  2d  Session,  Pii^ed  June  15, 
1964 

DISCI.OStTRES   IN   COMMITrKK   HBARING8 

Following  are  brief  statements  of  disclo- 
sures regarding  the  District  of  Columbia 
urban  renewal  program  received  by  your 
committee  in  more  than  5,000  pages  of  tran- 
script of  testimony  and  from  records  sub- 
mitted in  public  hearings  held  by  four  sub- 
committees in  the  past  4  years. 

1.  The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  District 
of  Colxmibia  Redevelopment  Act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  discussed  hereafter,  has 
been  severely  distorted,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  clearly  stated  purpose  of  the  act.  The 
present  law  was  designed  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard housing  conditions  existing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  low-rent  housing,  or  pub- 
lic housing  when  needed,  by  the  redevelop- 
ment of  cleared,  urban  renewal  project  areas 
(S.  Rept.  591,  79th  Cong.,  Sept.  25,  1945;  H. 
Rept.  2465,  79th  Cong..  July  8,  1946) . 

2.  The  financial  statement  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  as 
of  June  30,  1963,  shows  an  expenditxire  of  at 
least  $100  miUlon  of  public  funds  during  the 
nearly  14  years  of  operation  by  the  Agency 
(District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Annual  Report  balance  sheet,  Jime 
30,  1963).  ^,.    ^ 

3  Not  one  unit  of  low-rent  or  public  hous- 
ing has  been  built  in  Washington  under  any 
urban  renewal  project  plan,  nor  has  the  pro- 
gram provided  any  middle  Income  housing. 

4.  The  use  of  the  powers  In  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
have  been  diverted  to  provide  high-rent  and 
luxury-type  residential  units  at  monthly 
rentals  upward  of  $40  per  room,  to  plush 
family  units  to  be  sold  for  as  much  as  $75,000 
per  unit,  which  redevelopment  invades  the 
type  of  housing  facilities  which  can  be  and 
are  being  furnished  abundantly  by  private 
enterprise  at  no  cost  to  the  public  (Area  B, 
hearings,  vol.  4,  p.  1590  et  seq.;  Harbour 
Square,  hearings,  vol.  2,  p.  1115;  Columbia 
Plaza,  vol.  2,  p.  1105) . 

5.  "Chosen  Instrument"  redevelopers  for 
renewal  projects  have  been  selected  many 
months  before  any  official  approval  of  a  proj- 
ect plan  (Columbia  Plaza,  hearings,  vol.  2). 

6.  Architectural  design  competitions  have 
been  conducted  in  which  competitors  were 
not  equaUy  notified  and  informed  as  to 
specifications  and  plan  requirements  with 
the  result  of  award  to  the  designers  having 
the  benefit  of  knowledge  of  the  changed  re- 
quirements cnber  Island,  vol.  4,  p.  1084. 
hearings). 

7.  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  received,  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  accepted,  re- 
quired forms  showing  financial  responsibility 
of  a  developer  of  a  $20  million  project,  which 
representation  of  financial  responsibUity  was 
without  authorization  and  denied  In  sworn 
testimony  before  your  committee  (Columbia 
Plaza,  hearings,  vol.  2,  p.  1135) . 

8.  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Agency  entered  Into  agreements  to  sell  U.S. 


Government  property  to  "chosen  instru- 
ment" redevelopers  years  before  the  approval 
of  any  project  plan  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  Congress  (Washlng^ton 
Channel  waterfront,  hearings,  vol.  1,  p.  192). 

9.  The  Agency  has  used  an  unauthorized 
and  secret  formula  for  the  disposition  of 
project  area  land  to  a  "chosen  instrument" 
redeveloper.  knowledge  of  which  formula  was 
withheld  from  other  Interested  developers 
fully  qualified  under  the  formula  (Columbia 
Plaza.  50  percent  rale,  hearings,  vol.  2.  pp. 
253-254;  720;  770;  899-903). 

10.  Land  disposition  prices  for  high-rent 
housing  have  been  established  at  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  by  means  of  reeidual 
land-use  appraisals  and  use  of  appraisals  not 
conducted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  (Hearings,  vol.  4. 
p.  1590U). 

11.  The  Agency  has  prepared  land-xxse  ap- 
praisals to  establish  fair  market  value  for 
sale  of  project  lands  before  the  approval  of 
any  project  plan  under  which  land  iisage 
was  established  (Columbia  Plaza,  hearings, 
vol.  2,  chronology,  p.  III.) 

12.  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Agency  have  resorted  to  a 
gerrymandering  of  virban  renewal  boundaries 
so  as  to  include  choice,  single-family  hous- 
ing areas  which  were  free  from  any  sub- 
standard hoxislng  and  blight  (Adams-Morgan 
hearing  transcript,  pp.  1150-1168). 

13.  Project  plans  for  an  urban  renewal 
area  have  been  approved  In  an  area  In  which 
there  existed  not  one  substandard  housing 
xinit  within  the  project  area  boundaries  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  project  plan  (Co- 
lumbia Plaza,  hearings,  vol.  2.  pp.  530-536; 
1176). 

14.  The  District  of  Oolimibla  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  charged  the  District  of 
Colimibla  $2  miUlon  plus  for  land  needed  for 
public  use  In  a  project  area,  when  pubUc 
land  could  have  been  exchanged  without 
cost  to  the  public  (Columbia  Plaza,  hearings, 
vol.  2.   pp.    1344-1345;    vol.   1.   pp.  295-287). 

15.  The  Agency  hats  made  appUcation  for 
public  funds  to  redevelop  land  where  private 
industry  was  ready.  wiUlng,  and  able  to  re- 
develop without  the  use  of  public  fimdB 
(Columbia  Plaza,  hearings.  voL  2,  pp.  638- 
654). 

16.  The  Agency  has  approved  changes  in 
urban  renewal  plans  without  adjustment  in, 
land  costs  where  Increased  uses  provided 
virindlall  profits  to  the  redeveloper  Instead  of 
lowering  the  project  cost  to  the  pubUc  (Co- 
lumbia Plaza,  area  B,  hearings,  vol.  2.  pp. 
1087-1111;  vol.4,  pp.  1590g-1590h) . 

17.  Low  land  appraisals  have  been  based 
upon  the  redeveloper's  proposed  use  of  tha 
land  rather  than  upon  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  land  provided  in  the  redevelopment 
plan. 

18.  Clearance  and  redevelopment  by  pri- 
vate Industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  discoiu'aged  by  the  action  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Agency  In  impos- 
ing urban  renewal  project  plan  on  an  area 
in  which  almost  all  the  property  had  been 
assembled  under  one  ownership  which  had 
substantially  demonstrated  accomplishment 
toward  the  ptu-pose  of  private  development 
(Columbia  Plaza,  hearings,  vol.  2.  pp.  1253- 
1256.619-668). 

19.  The  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Agency  have  used  special  housing  standards, 
more  restrictive  than  those  used  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  to  claMlfy 
housing  structures  as  substandard  In  order 
to  provide  the  quantity  of  existing  substand- 
ard housing  to  qualify  an  area  as  an  urban 
renewal  area  (Adams-Morgan  hearing  tran- 
script, pp. 1173-1185) . 

20.  In  a  project  area  where  the  District 
of  Colvimbla  required  land  fOT  pubUo  use. 
the  Agency  charged  the  District  $23.11  per 
square  foot  but  sold  equally  valuable  land 
noncompetltlvely  to  the  redeveloper  at  $14.88 
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Capital  but  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  to  alleviate  these  abuses  that  the  Re- 
publican housing  bill,  H.R.  9771,  which 
I  developed  and  which  was  cosponsored 
by  Senator  John  Tower,  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  included  a 
far-reaching  title  which  would  provide 
just  compensation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recog- 
nized the  manifest  abuses  of  eminent 

domain  when  it  created  the  Select  Sub-        Having  said  this,  i  would  like  to  say  that 
committee  on  Real  Property  Acquisition     J„*^  ''^^^T^Ilf°^lT^  .f'f/  amendment. 

wo?'     ^"^'     ';°"'^^^?     ""^     ^'^^'^  rL'heftle*nciriL\'?g\\  ^rnd'i^^ 

Works.       This    subcommittee    has    held  have  in  mind  are  ( l )  the  amenStofre^^ 

hearings  around  the  country,  it  has  pub-  by  senator  Jack  Millek  to  S.  628  in  the  SmT 

approximately  $2  million  value     lished  these  hearings,  and  it  will  shortly  ate  last  year;   (2)   an  amendment  providing 

rkluce  the  tinlt  lahd  cost  to  the      bring    out    its   report.      The   House    and  *^at  not  less  than  50  percent  of  any  renS 

,      w.-  ,,,-_-    ,       .         _„,      Senate    Housing    Subcommittees  '       '  --  -  - 
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September  29 


1  took  the  trouble  to  make  this  inserH 
because  the  president  of  the  FederaUo^ 
Citizens  Associations  requested  It     Also  tiT 
newspapers  have  not  given  a  balanced 'ftw!* 
ture  in  their  news  columns,  or  In  the^  Si 
torlals  about  urban  renewal  and  the  worknf 
your    committee   and   Subcommittee  No   * 
under    Congressman    John    Dowdt.     xha* 
seems  to  be  a  paper  curtain.     Actually  iS* 
radio   and    television   stations   are   dolnjj 
much  better  Job,  for  some  reason.  * 


have 

promised  to  act  early  next  year  in  pro- 
viding full  and  just  compensation.  The 
Acting  Attorney  General,  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  certainly  knows  of  these 
significant  and  long  overdue  steps  the 
Congress  is  taking  in  this  neglected  field, 
but  his  curbstone  opinion,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning — September  29— in  time  to  help 


housing  or  cooperative  housing  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  will  be  designed  primarily  for 
occupancy  by  persons  from  the  low-  and 
middle-income  segments  of  the  population- 
and  (3)  amendments  similar  to  those  I  of' 
fered  In  my  H.R.  9771  to  make  certain  that 
relocation  housing  would  be  provided  to  dls- 
placees.  These  are  the  three  main  area* 
which  I  think  should  be  given  particular 
consideration  by  S.  628. 

The  Washington  Post  today  said  edltorlallv 


General    observed   that    under     influence   the   vote   on   the   compromise     tn^l^^^t   ^'f'"^''*  Commissioners  are  trying 
•-'   ».* — •_._4__ii —  — ■i._.4«    ___  .  ^  *^  10    worK   out   a   compromise   redevelopment 
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the  matter  Is  that  the  com- 
of  S.  628  does  not  pro- 
just  compensation  for  the 
,  and  homeowners, 
powers  of  eminent  domain  have 
not  only  In  the  Nation's 


bu  inessmen. 


version  of  S.  628,  completely  ignores  these 
congressional  developments.     Why? 

The  Sunday  Star  of  September  27, 
1964,  reported  that  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
began  buying  property  in  one  80-acre 
tract  in  southwest  Washington  11  years 
ago  there  were  914  individual  parcels 
owned  by  686  persons  or  firms.  Today, 
all  the  residential  property  is  owned  by 
James  H.  Scheuer  and  the  HRH  Corp., 
both  of  New  York  City.  According  to  the 
Sunday  Star: 

In  getting  rid  of  the  slimas  In  area  B,  the 
renewal  agency  also  got  rid  of  multiple 
ownership  of  the  residences.  The  present 
1.739  dwellings  are  of  the  rental  type  includ- 
ing the  400  townhouse  units,  and  there  are 
no  Individually  owned  homes. 

The  Star  newspaper  report  points  out 
that  luxury  apartments  in  the  southwest 
urban  renewal  project  rent  up  to  $500  a 
month,  and  that: 

A  total  of  288,752  square  feet  of  land  In 
the  area  was  sold  by  RLA  to  the  District  for 
the  Southwest  Expressway  at  a  price  of 
$1,607,919,  or  more  than  $5.50  a  square  foot. 
Townhouse  and  apartment  land  was  leased 
at  a  fee  value  of  from  91  cents  a  square  foot 
to  $2.50  a  square  foot. 

The  compromise  version  of  S.  628 
would  continue  and.  in  fact,  actually  in- 
crease these  kinds  of  practices  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia,  and  this  is 
not  anything  which  this  Congress  should 
fasten  on  the  voteless  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  include  here  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  several  newspaper  articles, 
which  will  shed  light  on  the  subject  I 
have  been  discussing : 

House  of  REPRESENXATrvES, 
Waahingtcm.  D.C.  September  4,  1964. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMd^lan, 
Chairman.  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear   Chairman   McMu-lan:    I   appreciate 
your  recent  letter  thanking  me  for  my  state- 
ment on  urban  renewal  in  the  District   of 
Columbia. 


bill  with  the  House  District  Committee,  but 
clearly  opposes  the  amendments  included  In 
S.  628  by  the  House  District  Committee.  My 
own  view  is  that  these  amendments  should  be 
retained,  and  the  bill  be  strengthened  by  the 
amendments  I  have  outlined  above. 

I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  you  about  the  amendments  I  gug- 
gest  at  your  earliest  opportunity.    I  enclose 
them  here  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Wn.UAM  B.  Widnall. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  29,  1984) 
An  Acceptable  Compromise 

At  last  the  House  District  Committee  has 
arrived  at  a  compromise  in  Its  long  internal 
struggle  over  urban  renewal  in  Washington. 
The  new  version  of  the  bill  drops  the  most 
malicious  of  the  amendments  written  Into  It, 
earlier  this  year,  by  Mr.  Garber.  the  com- 
mittee's counsel.  The  compromise  now  de- 
serves to  be  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit  Wash- 
ington to  redevelop  the  declining  commer- 
cial section  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.  This  legislation  would  carry  no 
power  that  Congress  has  not  already  offered 
to  every  other  city  In  the  country.  Prom 
Alexandria  and  Baltimore  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
American  cities  are  already  at  work  rebuild- 
ing their  commercial  centers  and  protecting 
the  tax  bases  upon  which  city  schools  and 
welfare  services  depend. 

The  compromise  bill  still  contains  several 
unfortunate  additions.  It  will  generally  re- 
quire redevelopment  land  to  go  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  a  procedure  full  of  hazards  as 
Alexandria  recently  discovered.  It  will  re- 
quire further  legislation  before  the  Ana- 
costla-BolUng  site  can  be  redeveloped.  But 
on  balance  the  merits  of  even  this  compro- 
mise vastly  outweigh  Its  defects,  and  the 
city's  interest  will  be  greatly  served  by  Its  en- 
actment. The  elimination  of  the  Garber 
amendments  Is  owed  to  the  leadership  of 
Congressmen  Sisk  and  Springer,  who  correct- 
ly perceived  them  to  be  an  attack  on  ur- 
ban renewal,  not  merely  In  Washington,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  22.  1964] 
Renewal  Showdown  Stirs  Final  Moves 
Washington's  compromise  downtown  re- 
newal bill  stirred  last  minute  moves  by  Its 
backers  and  Its  critics  yesterday  as  It  neared 
a  showdown  in  the  House. 
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Bwjrtsentative  B.  P.  Sisk  Democrat,  of 
^^fSrnia  one  of  the  leading  backers  of  com- 
*SSr«newal  powers  for  the  District,  cited 
»^  from  the  Justice  Department. 
"Knents  distributed  flyers  warning 
.J-^tawn  merchants  that  the  bill  "leaves 
•^^aall  businessmen  out  In  the  cold." 
!7  «bers  of  the  recently  formed  Committee 
,  the  Bights  of  the  Washington  Business 
r^unlty  urged  the  businessmen  to  wire 
^essmen  to  defeat  the  measure 
^e  House  is  expected  to  vote  on  it  today. 

SAFEGUARDS    ADEQUATE 

RISK  disclosed  that  acting  Atty.  Gen.  Nlcho- 
iM  deB  Katzenbach  considers  the  safeguards 
m  the  measvire  more  than  adequate  In  pre- 
«ntiiig  local  officials  from  undertaking  "arbl- 
<^  and  capricious"  renewal  projects. 

SBK  said  he  hoped  Katzenbach's  report 
would  stem  fears  about  the  guideline  ac- 
MPted  by  a  House  District  Subcommittee  last 

"rhe  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  a 
Blmple  piece  of  legislation  designed  to  let  the 
city  use  urban  renewal  powers  In  nonresi- 
dential neighborhoods.  AU  other  major 
cities  have  the  authority. 

But  a  divided  Hotise  District  Committee 
added  a  string  of  amendments  that  an  11- 
member  minority  complained  would  virtually 
halt  urban  renewal   in  Washington. 

Under  a  compromise  worked  out  last  week, 
committee  members  of  both  sides  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate-passed  standards  for  de- 
termining just  what  constitutes  a  slum  eligi- 
ble lor  urban  renewal. 

In  his  opinion,  Katzenbach  said  this  would 
give  the  District  property  owners  adequate 
and  appropriate  protections. 

Under  the  Hoxise  Conunlttee's  restrictions, 
he  said,  "presumably  only  the  cores  of  slums 
could  be  urban  renewal  areas. 

"The  public  investment  in  renewal  areas." 
Katzenbach  added,  "might  thus  be  Jeopar- 
dized because  those  areas  would  be  stir- 
rounded  by  deteriorating  areas  that  had  been 
excluded  from  renewal  because  most  of  the 
buildings  were  not  yet  physically  dangerous." 

The  House  version  would  have  tied  urban 
renewal  solely  to  the  structural  condition  of 
buildings  In  a  proposed  project  area  while 
the  Senate  bill  would  allow  consideration  of 
conditions  that  represent  "a  serious  and 
growing  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  or  welfare." 

Katzenbach  said  the  House  restriction  was 
weaker  than  the  Senate  provision  in  some 
spots  since  It  would  allow  virban  renewal  for 
buildings  that  are  "detrimental"  rather  than 
"a  serious  and  growing  threat." 

FOES    press   drive 

The  fight  over  the  measure  will  apparently 
continue  down  to  the  wire. 

In  flyers  entitled  "The  Bulldozer  Is  at  Yoiir 
Door."  members  of  the  recently  formed  com- 
mittee for  the  Rights  of  the  Washington 
Business  Commimlty  called  for  a  last-minute 
campaign  to  defeat  the  renewal  bill. 

Atty.  James  P.  O'Donnell.  a  committee 
spokesman,  said  the  bill  provides  no  com- 
pensation for  "loss  of  goodwill"  by  businesses 
forced  to  move. 

And  without  any  restrictions  limiting  re- 
newal to  physical  building  conditions,  he 
maintained,  property  owners  will  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  local  urban  renewal  officials. 

"Even  buildings  and  businesses  In  strict 
compliance  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Building  Code  can  be  declared  blighted  un- 
der the  new  amendments."  the  committee 
charged. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  27,  1964] 
A  Brandnew  Neighborhood  Is  Born 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
Tucked  away  in  Southwest  Washington  is 
an  elegant  new  neighborhood  of  special  in- 
terest and  belleve-it-or-not  rarity.    It  is  the 
first  urban  renewal  project  area  to  be  started 


in   Washington.      Soon    it   will   be   marked 
"completed." 

Popularly,  this  80-acre  section,  one  of  three 
projects  In  the  much-delayed  560-acre 
Southwest  Washington  renewal  area,  is 
known  as  the  Capitol  Park  neighborhood.  It 
takes  this  name  from  the  Capitol  Park  de- 
velopment of  apartments  and  townhouses  of 
which  it  Is  almost  entirely  composed. 

Legally,  this  first  renewal  project  in  Wash- 
ington's history  Is  known  as  "Southwest 
Urban  Renewal  Project  Area  B."  Planning 
for  It  started  almost  as  soon  as  the  District 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency's  operations 
were  begun  14  years  ago.  But  not  tmtU  12 
years  ago  was  a  redevelopment  plan  adopted 
for  the  area. 

As  now  bounded,  Capitol  Park  roughly 
extends  from  Fourth  Street  to  Half  Street 
and  from  the  Southwest  Expressway  to  I 
Street  SW.  Besides  this  area,  Southwest  Area 
B  also  contains  the  Amidon  playground,  the 
Randall  Junior  High  School,  the  uncompleted 
Randall  Recreation  Center  and  the  Skyline 
Motel  at  South  Capitol  and  I  Streets  SW. 

Also  Included  Is  the  Southwest  Market 
Center  and  the  Phillips  Petroleum  gasoline 
station,  along  E  Street,  north  of  the  express- 
way. 

When  RLA  began  buying  property  In  the 
area  11  years  ago,  there  were  914  individual 
parcels  owned  by  686  persons  or  firms.  Much 
of  it  was  slum  property. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  all  the  buildings 
were  demolished  and  the  land  was  either 
leased  or  sold  by  RLA.  Today  all  the  resi- 
dential property  Is  listed  as  owned  by  James 
H.  Scheuer  and  the  HRH  Corp.,  both  of  New 
York. 

The  residential  land  earlier  was  earmarked 
for  lease  by  RLA  to  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Roger 
L.  Stevens.  New  York  real  estate  dealer  and 
theatrical  producer  who  ^eads  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Stevens  disposed  of  his 
interest.  HRH  Corp.  was  brought  In  as  an 
owner  and  builder  after  the  first  apartment 
building  at  800  Povirth  Street  SW.,  was  com- 
pleted 5  years  ago. 

Since  then,  3  additional  apartment  build- 
ings and  400  townhouses  have  been,  com- 
pleted. A  fifth  apartment  building  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  early  in  1965. 

With  completion  of  this  bvaiding,  the  proj- 
ect area  Itself  will  be  largely  completed.  It 
wUl  have  1,339  apartments  in  5  elevator 
buildings,  plus  400  rental  units  In  the  town- 
houses,  many  of  which  are  2-unit  apart- 
ments. 

In  getting  rid  of  the  slums  in  area  B.  the 
renewal  agency  also  got  rid  of  multiple 
ownership  of  the  residences.  The  present 
1,739  dwellings  are  of  the  rental  type  in- 
cluding the  400  townhouse  units,  and  there 
are  no  individually  owned  homes. 

Developers  of  the  Capitol  Park  area  are 
generaUy  credited  with  having  achieved  an 
outstanding  architecttiral  result  by  having 
retained  Architect  Chloethlel  Woodard  Smith 
to  design  the  development. 

An  early  area  development  plan  by  Elbert 
Peets,  former  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, emphasized  rehabilitation  rather 
than  demolition  of  dwellings,  but  It  was 
scrapped  by  RLA  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  The  plan  calling  for 
demolition  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Smith  and 
Louis  Justement. 

The  Federal  Government,  contributed  $4,- 
564,345  as  a  grant  to  carry  out  the  work, 
and  the  District  government  spent  $5,761,994, 
RLA  said.  The  District  contribution  was 
$2,319,881  In  excess  of  legal  requirements, 
the  agency  said. 

A  total  of  288.752  square  feet  of  land  In 
the  area  was  sold  by  RLA  to  the  District  for 
the  Southwest  Expressway  at  a  price  of  $1,- 
607,919,  or  more  than  $5.50  a  square  foot. 
Townhouse  and  apartment  land  was  leased 
at  a  fee  value  of  from  91  cents  a  square  foot 
to  $2.50  a  square  foot. 


Townhouse  rentals  In  the  Capitol  Park  de- 
velopment range  from  $190  for  each  of  two 
apartments  In  a  single  dwelling,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $310  monthly  for  an  entire  four- 
bedroom  house,  with  utUity  costs  extra. 

Elevator  apartment  rentals  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $135  monthly  for  the  lowest- 
price  efficiencies  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a 
month  for  the  highest  rent  two-bedroom 
apartments.  The  highest  rent  aj)artm.ent8 
will  be  located  In  the  building  to  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year. 

Except  for  eight  of  these  apartments  in  the 
$450  to  $500  range  In  the  final  elevator  build- 
ing, the  maximum  apartment  rental  in  the 
other  buildings  Is  $280  monthly  for  two  bed- 
rooms. One-bedroom  rentals  range  up  to 
$218  monthly. 


SYMBOLS  AND  REALmES  IN 
REPUBLICAN  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Henry  Wallich,  professor 
of  economics  at  Yale  University,  provides 
a  clear,  decisive  presentation  of  the  basis 
of  much  Republican  economic  thought. 
The  article,  "Ssonbols  and  Realities  in 
Republican  Economics,"  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  dis- 
misses the  mjrths  and  shibboleths  asso- 
ciated by  the  opposition  with  Republican 
economic  thinking  and  discusses  the 
underlying  realities. 

Because  a  symbol  or  phrase,  such  as 
the  "balanced  budget,"  often  clouds  the 
real  issue  It  Is  intended  to  Identify,  Pro- 
fessor Wallich  concentrates  on  what  are 
the  three  most  commonly  confused,  and 
abused  symbols.  These  are  the  balanced 
budget,  gold,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
public  debt. 

The  balanced  budget  as  a  symbol  Is  fre- 
quently misinterpreted  as  requiring  a 
budget  in  exact  balance  every  year.  Few 
Republicans  believe  In  such  a  rigid  In- 
terpretation, but  rather  see  a  balance 
over  the  business  cycle.  Too  rigid  an  in- 
terpretation, of  course,  would  eliminate 
the  role  of  surpluses  which  should  be 
used  to  retire  part  of  the  public  debt. 
As  Dr.  Wallich  points  out : 

When  the  Government  runs  a  surplus,  it 
is  generating  savings  through  the  budget. 
These  take  the  form  of  debt  repayment,  and 
the  funds  become  available  for  private  In- 
vestment. This  In  turn  contributes  to  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

He  adds  that  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  fulfills  another,  more  basic,  func- 
tion. It  serves  as  a  "means  of  main- 
taining fiscal  discipline  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility." Republican  concentra- 
tion on  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Dr.  Wallich  observes,  expresses  a  con- 
cern over  the  size  of  the  public  sector 
which  Republicans  know  can  become  a 
threat  to  individual  freedom. 

Dr.  Wallich  points  out  that  gold  still 
retains  International  Importance  with 
world  confidence  In  the  dollar  resting  In 
large  part  on  our  gold  stock.  He  also 
suggests  another  reason  why  gold  Is  an 
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Impcnrtant  1  tsue  In  Republican  economic 
thinking.  :  le  states  that  "gold  and  Its 
symbolism  ]  trovlde  a  useful  counterpoise 
to  Inflatlonl  on." 

The  conc4  m  over  the  public  debt  is  the 
third  Repul  llcan  economic  symbol  dealt 
with  in  th !  article.  Here  again,  this 
concern  ref  ects  the  larger,  more  funda- 
mental l8su< !  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Re- 
publicans billeve,  as  Dr.  Walllch  points 
out.  that  "tpe  public  debt  handled  Irre- 
aponslbly  cin  become  a  great  menace." 
This  Is  anotper  example  of  a  key  Repub- 
lican concevt  being  used  as  a  measuring 
rod  to  test  he  fiscal  performance  of  the 
admlnlstrat  on  in  power. 

I  Include  Dr.  Walllch's  article,  "Sym- 
bols and  Rsallties  In  Republican  Eco- 
nomics," at  his  point: 

SncBOLS  AVD  RzAums  ur  Rxfttbucan 
EooNOiacs 

0  ij  Henry  C.  Walllch) 

With  the  I  .pproach  of  the  election  cam- 
paign, both  parties  are  reformulating  and 
sharpening  their  phlloeophy  and  their 
rhetoric. 

The  partlei  have  real  differences,  although 
between  the  middle  of  the  roaders  of  both 
Bides  these  ai  e  not  unbridgeable.  Both  par- 
ties, however  also  have  symbols  which  they 
believe,  or  tr  r  to  make  believe,  to  stand  for 
these  real  differences.  These  symbols — 
"balanced  ludget,"  "full  employment." 
"gold,"  "pubic  needs,"  and  many  more — 
become  the  f  xrus  of  dlscxisslon  and  confuse 
a  realistic  ax  alysls. 

If  taken  se  rlously  by  the  politicians,  they 
wlU  also  conf  >und  good  policy  making. 

I  shall  pl<k  out  here  three  Republican 
symbols:  The  balanced  budget,  gold,  and  the 
dangers  of  thi  i  public  debt.  All  three  have  a 
perfectly  sow  id  grounding  In  the  real  Issues. 
All  three  Issues  are  In  danger  of  becoming 
hopelessly  muddled  by  their  respective 
symbols. 

T  ax  BALANCXD  BT7DGET 

A  balanced  budget  Is  a  frequently  voiced 
Republican  <  emand.  If  the  speaker  Is  a 
liberal  Repulllcan,  he  may  argue  for  bal- 
ancing the  tadget  over  the  business  cycle 
with  deficits  In  recessions  and  surpluses  In 
booms.     But  leflclts  are  always  tainted. 

What  is  th(  underlying  reality?  Basically. 
It  Is  concern  iver  the  size  of  the  public  sec- 
tor of  the  eco:  lomy.  This  concern  In  the  last 
analysis  Is  a  concern  less  over  money  than 
over  governmental  power.  Republicans  ob- 
ject not  only  to  large  scale  Government  ac- 
tivities, they  >bject  to  the  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment powsr  because  of  the  threat  they 
see  In  It  to  In  dividual  freedom. 

There  are  nany  other  facets,  of  course, 
to  the  Repnt  Llcan  rejection  of  a  large  pub- 
lic sector.  I  eople  In  the  upper  income 
brackets  dlsll  ce  It  becatise  under  a  progres- 
sive tax  syste  n,  they  pay  a  disproportionate 
part  of  the  t  HI.  liany  of  the  services  the 
Government  j  rovldes  go  to  the  lower  Income 
groups.  Big  Government  also  Implies  the 
proepect  of  greater  dependence  of  business 
upon  Govern  nent,  expanded  controls  and 
"Intervention  " 

At  the  same  time,  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  doe  i  little  to  refute  the  critics  of 
a  large  public  sector.  Government  expendi- 
tures are  up  t  barply,  but  are  "public  needs" 
really  subetai  itlaUy  better  taken  care  of? 
Has  the  "publ  ic  squalor"  of  which  Galbralth 
complained  >een  significantly  remedied? 
Many  things  i  leed  to  be  Improved  In  our  so- 
ciety, but  moi  e  spending  for  them  does  not 
seem  to  guara  atee  a  solution. 

There  are  t  le  realities  of  the  case  against 
a  large  publl(!  sector  and  big  Government 
spending.  Olvlously  they  have  to  do  with 
a   balanced   tadget.   but  this   symbol  falls 


short  of  covering  the  case.  And  Insistence 
on  a  balanced  budget  as  a  means  of  limiting 
big  spending  creates  difficulties  for  a  rational 
fiscal  policy  which  the  advocates  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  seem  wholly  to  disregard. 

To  begin  with,  the  budget  is  a  highly  arbi- 
trary collection  of  figures  in  two  columns,  the 
equality  of  whose  sums  is  not  particularly 
meaningful.  About  30  percent  of  Federal 
expenditures  are  outside  the  administrative 
budget  in  any  event.  The  Government's 
books  are  kept  on  principles  so  primitive  that 
a  businessman  might  have  great  difficulty 
living  with  them. 

The  Government  cannot  capitalize  any  of 
its  expenditures.  If  a  rapidly  growing  btisl- 
ness  were  compelled  to  expense  all  its  in- 
vestment outlays,  it  might  very  often  find 
Itself  operating  in  the  red.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  Government  should  have 
a  capital  budget — this  would  invite  even 
larger  spending.  But  the  difference  between 
governmental  and  business  bookkeeping 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  political  rhetoric,  deficits  are  automati- 
cally equated  with  inflation.  They  are  In- 
deed Infiatlonary  if  they  create  a  scarcity  of 
resources,  or  If  they  are  financed  by  money 
creation  that  in  tiorn  generates  excessive  pri- 
vate demand.  But  business  "deficits"  in  the 
Government  bookkeeping  sense,  i.e..  Invest- 
ment expenditures  financed  by  borrowing, 
are  equally  Inflationary  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Soimdly  financed,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strain  on  resources,  neither  public 
nor  private  deficits  are  inflationary. 

An  analogy  frequently  is  drawn  between 
Government  deficits  and  business  deficits. 
Quite  aside  from  the  difference  in  bookkeep- 
ing, the  analogy  is  whoUy  misleading.  Prof- 
itable operation  is  Indeed  the  test  of  effi- 
ciency for  an  enterprise.  Government  opera- 
tion may  be  inefficient  or  not,  but  a  surplus 
or  deficit  In  the  budget  Is  not  the  test. 

On  groxinds  qvilte  different  from  those  of 
political  rhetoric,  however,  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  keeping  deficits  down  and  even 
trying  to  achieve  a  surplus.  The  case  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suppoeed  merits  of  a 
balanced  budget,  but  with  the  contribution 
to  economic  growth  that  Government  sav- 
ings can  make. 

When  the  Government  runs  a  siu-plus.  It  Is 
generating  savings  through  the  budget. 
These  take  the  form  of  debt  repayment,  and 
the  funds  become  available  for  private  In- 
vestment. This  In  t^^rn  contributes  to  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

Whether  such  a  policy  Is  possible  depends 
on  whether  high  employment  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  surpluses.  Monetary 
policy  can  help  here.  If  Interest  rates  can 
be  kept  sufficiently  low,  investment  of  the 
funds  repaid  by  the  Treasury  Is  facilitated. 
A  proper  tax  structure  can  help,  which  gives 
Incentives  to  Investment. 

The  conclusion,  for  fiscal  policy.  Is  that 
under  some  conditions  there  are  merits  In 
sTirpluses,  under  others  in  deficits.  Sxir- 
pluses  are  preferable,  because  they  can  help 
speed  up  growth.  But  when  these  conditions 
cannot  be  met,  the  case  of  deficits  must  be 
faced.  In  neither  circumstance  is  there  a 
special  value  Ln  a  balanced  budget.  It  Just 
happens  to  be  the  middle  between  the  two. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  83rmbol  of  the 
balanced  budget,  with  all  its  defects,  has 
merits  of  a  different  sort  that  Republicans 
should  not  easily  sacrifice.  The  ideal  of  a 
balanced  budget  serves  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining fiscal  discipline  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  public  figures,  who  are  quite  well  In- 
formed about  the  economics  nevertheless 
continue  to  harp  on  budget  balancing. 

The  pressures  for  spending  are  always 
great.  We  know  that  ordinarily  we  shall 
spend  a  little  more  and  take  In  a  little  less 
than  we  ought.  From  the  reasonable  posi- 
tion that  deficits  are  appropriate  under  some 
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circumstances.  It  Is  only  too  easy  to  mov*  t» 
the  beUef  that  they  are  appropriateuM* 
all.  *««iw 

The  proper  analysis  of  what  is  approwui. 
in  a  given  situaUon  Is  hound  to  be  dlfflen? 
There  is  a  large  group  among  polltidaai^ 
voters  who  are  hard  to  persuade  that  thnl 
are  limits  In  any  particular  case.  Thla  oSk 
for  a  counter  bias,  which  Is  provided  brSI 
balanced  budget  symbol. 

The  symbol  does  not  stand  up  under  tech 
nlcal  analysis.  But  it  admirably  fits  irhii 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Pra^ 
dent's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  htm 
called  the  puritan  ethic  of  the  Amertcta 
people.  ^^ 

As  a  brake  on  excesses.  It  has  Its  value 
Its  virtues  lie  in  the  preaching  rather  th^p 
in  the  execution. 

So  long  as  the  preaching  it  not  taken  too 
literally,  so  long  as  politicians  do  not  fall  fof 
their  own  propaganda,  the  balanced  budget 
performs  a  genuine  service. 

GOLD 

Gold  is  another  of  the  83rmbols  that  In  po- 
litical rhetoric  takes  the  place  of  complex 
realities. 

These  symbols  can  get  badly  in  the  way  of 
rational  policy.  Taken  with  a  large  dose  o( 
political  salt,  however,  they  do  have  value. 

Gold,  in  addition  to  being  valuable,  has  the 
advantage  as  a  symbol  of  being  mystertooi. 
Pew  people  feel  quite  mjie  that  they  under- 
stand what  it  is  about.  Any  tampering  with 
it  nevertheless  brings  strong  outcries. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration,  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  moved  to  abolish  the  28 
percent  gold  requirement  for  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  outraged  onslaught  of  the  oppo- 
sition forced  retreat  In  short  order.  What 
are  the  realities  behind  the  gold  symbol? 

Gold  symbolizes  sound  'money.  This 
means  two  things:  Stable  prices  at  home,  a 
fixed  and  secure  value  for  oiu*  currency 
abroad.  Both  are  economic  objectives  of  the 
first  order. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  stable  prices  Is  less 
strong  than  it  was  before  the  domestic  gold 
circulation  was  ended  in  1933,  but  it  waa 
tenuous  even  then.  The  Federal  Reserve  was 
managing  the  currency,  and  a  stable  price 
level  was  its  primary  objective. 

But  gold  did  little  to  enforce  this  objec- 
tive. The  Federal  Reserve,  at  almost  all 
times,  had  substantial  excess  reserves.  The 
discipline  of  gold  would  not  have  prevented 
an  Increase  In  the  price  level,  although  sub- 
stantial Infiation  no  doubt  would  quickly 
have  caused  leakages  of  gold  abroad  and  Into 
domestic  hoarding. 

Today  gold  does  not  serve  as  a  backing,  nor 
gives  value  to  our  currency  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense.  Americans  are  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  own  It,  at  home  or  abroad.  Yet  the 
opposition  to  a  removal  of  the  25-peroent 
Federal  Reserve  requirement  Is  strong,  even 
virulent. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  a  stable  inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar  is  more  direct.  A 
country  that  wants  to  serve  as  banker  to  the 
world  miist  have  large  liquid  reserves.  It 
must  Inspire  confidence  abroad  that  it  can 
meet  its  liability  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Given  this  confidence,  however,  the  United 
States  can  conduct  its  international  finan- 
cial operations  very  largely  on  the  basis  of 
credit.  In  the  financing  of  our  huge  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  of  the  last  6  years, 
credit  has  played  a  much  greater  role  than 
gold  payments.  The  world  has  been  willing 
to  accept  dollars  in  payments,  and  to  hold 
them. 

With  some  Justification  It  has  been  said 
that  gold  is  on  a  dollar  standard,  and  so  Is 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  devalue  dollars,  it  Is  a  virtual  certain- 
ty that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  follow 
suit.  Gold  would  be  worth  more  In  terms  at 
all  foreign   ciirrencles.     The  dollar.   In  all 


tt-llbood.  would  be  worth  what  it  was  be- 

^'^l.Amr  these  conditions,  a  good  case  can 
Vde  for  removing  the  25-percent  Federal 
^VS^e  requirement. 

"Twould  make  all  our  gold  available  for 
,„«rnaUonal  support  of  the  dollar.  It  would 
^tatr&te  to  the  world  that  we  are  pre- 
^d  to  use  ovtx  full  resources  to  meet  our 

"'^de^rminatlon  to  maintain  the  internal 

Veiternal  value  of  the  dollar  would  be  in 

„  «v  reduced  thereby.    If  a  policy  of  stable 

!Sm8  and  stable  exchange  rates  is  pursued. 

It  must,  the  compelling  element  is  the 

JLi  economic  sense  of  these  objectives.    It 

STot  the  limitation  imposed  upon  our  ac- 

Hona  by  our  gold  holdings. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  today  recom- 
-end  removing  the  25-percent  requirement. 
^^ji^is  mainly  because  of  the  terrific  fight 
that  would  be  provoked,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  outcome.  But  one  must  recognize 
jl«  that  the  symbol  of  gold  has  a  stabilizing 

value. 

In  the  perpetual  struggle  between  those 
wbo  believe  that  stable  money  is  an  essential 
iuia  of  a  free  economy,  and  thoee  who  want 
to  push  the  economy  beyond  the  limits  of 
Iti  capacity  regardless  of  inflation,  gold  and 
Iti  symbolism  provide  a  useful  counterpoise 
to  Inflationism.  In  defense  of  o\ir  gold  re- 
Krre,  policies  become  feasible  for  which 
otherwise  It  might  be  hard  to  rally  a  major- 
Gold  Is  an  anchor  not  to  be  pulled  up 
lightly. 

THK    PTJBLIC     DEBT 
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The  crushing  burden  of  the  public  debt 
Is  another  of  the  great  Republican  symbols 
that  never  falls  to  attract  attention  when 
the  national  conventions  meet. 

Political  rhetoric  sees  the  country  mort- 
gaging its  future.  A  ruinous  burden  Is  being 
paased  on  to  future  generations  to  pay,  it  is 
ttid,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  pay  it  off 
now. 

What  are  the  realities  behind  the  sjrmbol? 
The  fvmdamental  issue  is  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  public  debt,  handled  irresponsibly,  can 
become  a  great  menace. 

If  the  counsels  of  those  prevail  who  want 
to  keep  the  Government's  Interest  pa3rments 
down,  want  to  finance  the  debt  cheaply 
through  the  banking  system,  we  are  in  for 
lerious  Inflation.  And  If  it  should  be  widely 
iccepted  that  the  public  debt  does  not  mat- 
ter, because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  some  fur- 
ther restraints  on  big  spending  and  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  public  sector  will  have 
been  removed. 

But  symbolism  strays  very  far  from  real- 
ism In  the  way  it  plcttires  the  burden  of  the 
debt.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  debt 
burden  of  an  individual  or  business  and  the 
debt  burden  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  debt  of  the  Nation  is  the  assets  of 
millions  of  citizens.  The  Interest  Is  their  in- 
come. 

To  say  that  "we  owe  It  to  ourselves"  Is,  to 
be  sure,  an  oversimplification.  The  debt  Is 
not  altogether  with  adverse  effects,  even 
when  it  is  properly  managed.  Higher  taxes 
must  be  levied,  with  their  inevitable  dis- 
incentive effects.  The  Interest  charge  crowds 
other  expenditures  out  of  the  budget  that 
otherwise  might  be  worthwhile. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the  sit- 
uation is  to  say  that  the  public  debt  is  like 
t  debt  owed  to  one's  father-in-law.  It  Is 
within  the  family,  but  it  can  create  friction. 
The  overriding  fact  nevertheless  is  that  It  Is 
within  the  family. 

The  public  debt  is  not  particularly  large 
relative  to  our  economy  and  to  the  budget. 
The  annual  Interest  of  $11  billion  is  1.8 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  and  11 
percent  of  the  budget.  In  1929,  the  Interest 
of  not  quite  $1  billion  was  1.1  percent  of 
GNP  and  11  percent  of  the  budget.  In  1920, 
It  was  1  2  percent  of  the  GNP  and  16  percent 


of  the  budget.  Ever  since  World  War  n. 
of  coxxrse,  the  dollar  value  of  the  debt  has 
been  shrinking  In  relation  to  the  GNP  and 
to  other  debt,  although  the  interest  charge 
has  crept  up. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  during 
the  postwar  period  the  Federal  Government 
has  gone  into  debt  much  more  slowly  than 
other  debtors.  Business,  consumers,  house- 
owners,  the  State  and  local  authorities  have 
all  been  stepping  up  their  Indebtedness  at 
rates  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the 
economy  or  a  good  deal  faster.  The  Federal 
debt  has  inched  up  slowly. 

This  is  as  it  shoiild  be:  the  Government 
should  not  deprive  the  private  sector  of  full 
access  to  the  Nation's  savings  when  there  is 
strong  demand  for  them.  Preferably,  it 
would  at  such  times  repay  debt  in  order  to 
increase  the  supply  of  Investible  funds. 

This  was  done  during  the  1920's,  with  very 
beneficial  results  for  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  In  any  event  the  facts  indicate  that 
the  Federal  debt  is  In  no  way  becoming  a 
crushing  burden. 

Neither  need  we  be  concerned  about  pass- 
ing the  debt  on  to  oxa  children.  After  all, 
we  are  also  passing  on  the  corresponding 
assets.  Each  generation  bears  the  main  bur- 
den of  the  public  debt  created  during  its 
lifetime.  In  our  case,  the  burden  took  the 
form  of  the  material  waste  of  World  War 
II,  during  which  hard  work  was  done  with 
not  much  in  the  way  of  consumption  or  in- 
vestment to  show  for  it. 

The  consequences  In  the  shape  of  a  some- 
what smaller  economy,  due  to  low  Investment 
during  those  years,  do  also  touch  our  chil- 
dren. But  in  general,  what  we  are  passing 
on  is  not  the  burden  of  the  debt,  but  the 
problems  of  managing  It. 

Nor  need  we  worry  If  we  fall  to  pay  off  the 
debt.  I  have  indicated  why  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  do  so;  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, this  is  a  means  of  speeding  economic 
growth.  But  a  going  concern  need  not  elimi- 
nate its  debt,  so  long  as  it  can  expect  to  have 
the  earnings  to  pay  the  Interest.  Many  of  our 
leading  corporations  give  no  sign  of  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  their  debt. 

Corporate  debt,  to  be  sure.  Is  reflected  In 
productive  assets.  Whether  this  can  be  said 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  questionable. 
But  what  counts  Is  not  assets,  but  earning 
power.  The  assets  of  a  bankrupt  enterprise 
are  of  limited  value  to  its  creditors.  About 
the  "earning  power"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  "earning  power"  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  Its  tax  base,  and  that  means  the 
American  economy  Itself.  Any  single  enter- 
prise may  eventually  decline.  But  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  likely  to  grow,  barring  nu- 
clear disaster,  and  so  will  the  tax  base.  At 
the  level  of  a  nation,  even  death  Is  not  sure, 
but  taxes  are. 

Yet  with  all  the  misunderstandings  that 
surroxmd  the  public  debt.  It  remains  a  usefvd 
symbol  helping  to  enforce  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. It  would  be  a  disaster  If  some  of  the 
things  said  about  the  debt  were  taken  lit- 
erally, and  If  all  ovu-  policies  were  bent  toward 
reducing  it  under  all  circumstances.  Taken 
with  the  appropriate  dose  of  salt  and  treated 
accordingly,  proper  concern  about  the  public 
debt  and  Its  management  Is  an  essential  Re- 
publican symbol. 


FATHER  JXJNIPERO  SERRA  ESSAY 
WINNERS 

Mr.  WHALLEIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott],  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  re- 
cently sponsored  an  essay  contest 
throughout  all  of  the  schools  in  Califor- 
nia on  "The  Place  of  Pray  Junipero  Serra 
in  California  History  and  the  Importance 
to  the  Development  of  California  of  the 
Missions  He  EstabUshed."  Mrs.  Elmarle 
Hurlbert  Dyke,  of  Pacific  Grove,  Calif., 
past  grand  president  of  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  was  chair- 
man of  the  Fray  Junipero  Serra  essay 
contest. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  report  that 
the  first  and  fourth  place  winners  came 
from  my  congressional  district.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
winners  should  come  from  my  district. 
Seven  of  the  21  California  missions  are 
located  therein. 

The  author  of  the  first  place  essay  is 
Miss  Mary  Helen  McCommons,  Salinas, 
Calif.,  who  attends  Santa  Catalina 
School  for  Girls  at  Monterey.  The 
fourth  place  winner  is  Miss  Denise  Mal- 
lette.  Box  4301,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  who 
attends  Junipero  Memorial  High  School 
in  Monterey. 

I  submit  these  winning  essays  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks: 
The  Place  of  Frat  JumPERO  Serea  in  Cau- 
roRNiA  History   and  the  Importance  to 
THE  Development  or  California  of  th« 
Missions  He  Established 
(First  place  essay  by  Miss  Mary  Helen  Mc- 
Commons,   108    Sycamore    Road,    Salinas. 
Calif.;  Santa  Catalina  School  for  Girls  at 
Monterey;  Instructor:  Sister  M.  Isabel  OP.) 
Miguel  Jose  Serra  was  56  years  old  in  the 
spring  of  1769.     For  20  years,  as  Fray  J\inl- 
pero  Serra,  he  had  established  missions  In 
New  Spain  and  Lower  California  and  labored 
to  bring  the   faith   to  the  Indians  of  the 
Spanish  New  World.    But  in  March  of  1769 
this  commission  ended.     Alarmed  by  the  in- 
creasing Russian   colonization  of   northern 
California,  the  Government  of  Mexico  Ini- 
tiated plans  for  an  expedition  of  soldiers  and 
missionaries  to  settle  and  civilize  the  fertile 
lands  of  California.     Led  by  Captain  Portola, 
then  Governor  of  Lower  California,  the  party 
set  out  from  Loreto.    With  them  walked  the 
gray-robed    Father    Serra,    perhaps    a    little 
more  slowly  than  the  others,  for  Fray  Juni- 
pero was  lame  In  one  leg.     Those  were  the 
first  steps  In  building  what  viras  to  become 
Father  Serra's  rosary  of  missions.    With  a 
prayer  and  a  dream,  he  trod  the  difficult 
path  northward. 

Fray  Junipero  had  already  carried  his 
dream  for  half  a  century  and  across  half  a 
world  by  that  spring  of  1769,  but  the  light  of 
his  hope  never  failed  him  In  the  dangeroxxs 
and  dlscoxiraglng  months  and  years  follow- 
ing his  departure  from  Mexico. 

When  Portola  decided  to  return  the  weary, 
starving  band  to  Mexico,  less  than  a  year 
after  the  founding  of  the  first  mission  at 
San  Diego,  It  was  Fray  Junlpero's  prayers 
and  faith  which  saved  the  seemingly  doomed 
expedition.  When  this  same  mission  was 
completely  razed  by  hostile  Indians,  he  was 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  necessity 
of  his  work.  The  Franciscans  rebuilt  the 
mission  and  Padre  Serra  continued  to  set 
the  gems  of  his  "rosary"  along  a  bejewelled 
sea  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  sepa- 
rated by  the  length  of  dawn  to  sunset. 

In  a  decade  and  a  half  Father  Serra  had 
brought  a  new  way  of  life  to  the  Indians  of 
California  and  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
colonization  of  one  of  the  brightest  Jewels 
In  the  Spanish  crown.  He  had  converted 
and  educated  thousands,  a  tireless  example 
to  both  his  converts  and  his  brother  mis- 
sionaries.    Besides  bringing  them  the  way 
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is  undiluted. 
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essay  by  Miss  Denlse  Mallette, 
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Slster  M.  Colette.  O.P.) 
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Gelger,  "Life  of  Pray  Junipero 
(Wa^ington,  D.C..  1959) ,  I,  281. 

Palou,  "Life  of  Pray  Junipero 
ihlngton.  D.C..  1965),  translated 
Gelger.  86. 


The  establishment  of  San  Carlos  Borromeo 
demonstrates  the  commonsense  and  fore- 
sight that  characterized  so  much  of  Serra's 
work.  He  decided  that  the  mission  should 
not  remain  at  its  original  site:  it  lacked 
ground  for  cultivation;  there  was  little  water 
for  irrigation.  Serra  therefore  moved  the 
mission  to  nearby  Carmel  Valley  where  con- 
ditions were  better  and  where  there  was 
good  land,  sufficient  water,  timber,  emd  a 
large  Indian  population. 

Another  example  of  Serra's  good  planning 
is  found  in  a  letter  written  in  1777  to  Palou 
In  which  he  noted  that  "the  procession  of 
missions  is  very  disjointed"  and  that  to 
achieve  unity  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
three  foundations  along  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.'  In  time,  San  Buenaventura,  La 
Purtsima  Concepcion  and  Santa  Barbara 
filled  in  the  gap. 

Today,  all  the  mission  sites  established  by 
Pather  Serra  are  surrounded  by  thriving 
towns  or  cities.  None  has  been  abandoned. 
His  practical  approach  in  selecting  the  best 
locations  for  a  future  generation  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  even  later.  Californians 
could  find  no  better  places  in  which  to  settle. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  present  day 
California,  the  achievements  that  have 
brought  the  State  to  top  rank  in  population, 
in  agricultiure.  in  trade,  and  In  education, 
all  had  their  beginnings  in  the  Spanish 
period.  As  a  contemporary  writer  has 
pointed  out:  "The  first  Spanish  explorer  is 
mentioned  more  often  than  the  builder  of 
the  first  cement  plant.  The  Franciscan 
Fathers  are  much  better  known  than  the 
fathers  of  irrigation,  the  citrus  Industry,  or 
refrigeration  and  canning."  * 

Not  least  among  the  men  who  put  their 
mark  on  20th-century  California  was  Pather 
Junipero  Serra,  and  as  Palou  so  accurately 
foretold,  "His  memory  shall  not  fall,  be- 
cause the  work  he  performed  when  alive  shall 
be  impressed  in  the  minds  of  the  dwellers  of 
this  new  California;  despite  the  ravages  of 
time,  they  shall  not  be   forgotten." » 

Once  there  was  a  man  of  faith  and  vision — 
and  his  work  has  endured. 


FIVE  STARS  DUE  ADM.  RAYMOND  A. 
SPRUANCE 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
reading  and  study  of  naval  history  of 
World  War  11,  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  one  of  our  greatest  naval 
tacticians  was  never  given  the  honor 
which  he  earned  and  still  deserves.  His 
command  in  the  Battle  of  Midway 
achieved  for  him  the  title  "Victor  of 
Midway,"  according  to  Samuel  Eliot  Mor- 
ison,  the  foremost  naval  historian  in 
America.  Combined  with  the  leadership 
of  Admiral  Fletcher,  he  is  credited  with 
turning  the  tide  of  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific. 

He  led  the  5th  Fleet  in  taking  the  Gil- 
bert Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and 
supported  General  MacArthur's  return 
with  raids  on  Truk,  Palau  Islands,  the 
Caroline  Islands,  and  Hollandla.     His- 


»  Gelger,  op.  clt.,  n,  209. 
♦John    W.    Caughey.    "California"     (New 
Jersey:  Prentice  Hall,  1953) ,  693. 
"  Palou,  op.  clt..  256. 
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tory  has  proved  that  his  direction  of  tv. 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  was  a  ml? 
ter  stroke.  Other  actions  in  which?!' 
fleet  participated  Included  the  conmS 
of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  ^ 

Adm.  Raymond  A.  Spruance  la  th» 
man  who  built  tills  amazing  record  irf 
accomplishments.  He  deserves  no  len 
recognition  than  being  awarded  the  nS 
of  flve-star  admiral.  I  welcome  the  suti 
port  of  my  colleagues  and  all  Interested 
parties  across  the  United  States  in  brlnT 
ing  about  this  late,  but  deserved,  rews' 
nition.  '        *" 

To  quickly  refresh  memories  and  re- 
mind  those  who  today  are  secure  in  the 
Pacific  by  dint  of  his  unsurpassed  abll- 
ity  and  extraordinary  achievement,  I  re^ 
call  some  significant  aspects  of  the 
World  War  n  career  of  our  greatest  ad- 
mlral,  Raymond  A.  Spruance. 

In  the  first  months  of  World  War  H 
Admiral  Spruance  commanded  the 
cruisers  in  a  carrier  task  force  command- 
ed by  Admiral  Halsey.  He  participated 
with  Halsey  In  the  carrier  raids  on  the 
Marshalls,  Wake,  and  Marcus,  and  In 
the  Doolittle  raid  on  Tokyo. 

Halsey  then  became  ill,  whereupon 
Spruance  took  command  of  his  carrier 
force,  and  the  overall  fieet  command  In 
the  Battle  of  Midway — June  1942 — went 
to  Admiral  Fletcher.  Both  Spruance  and 
Fletcher  are  credited  with  the  amazing 
feat  of  sinking  four  Japanese  carriers 
and  turning  the  tide  of  war,  but  in  that 
action  Fletcher's  flagship  Yorktovm  vgg 
torpedoed,  whereupon  Fletcher  turned 
the  command  over  to  Spruance.  In  the 
remaining  2  days  of  the  battle,  Spruance 
handled  the  fleet  with  such  skill  and 
good  judgment  that  Morison  calls  him 
"the  victor  of  Midway."  Admiral  Nlm- 
itz  was  so  Impressed  that  he  ordered 
Spruance  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  be  his  chief 
of  staff  and  to  groom  him  for  command  of 
the  great  Central  Pacific  Fleet,  then 
building. 

Meanwhile,  Halsey,  now  out  of  the 
hospital,  was  ordered  by  Nimitz  to  take 
command  of  the  South  Pacific  Force  and 
area  with  headquarters  at  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia.  In  this  position  he  gave  gen- 
eral direction  to  the  conquest  of  Guadal- 
canal and  the  rest  of  the  Solomons  and 
the  neutralizing  of  the  great  Japanese 
base  at  Rabaul. 

As  Halsey  was  completing  his  recon- 
quest  of  the  Solomons,  Spruance  as- 
sumed command  of  the  new  Central  Pa- 
cific Fleet — designated  5th  Fleet— and 
in  November  1943,  led  It  in  the  assault 
and  reconquest  of  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
including  Tarawa.  The  following  Febru- 
ary, he  led  the  5th  Fleet  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Marshall  Islands.  He  then  sup- 
ported MacArthur's  advance  on  New 
Guinea  with  raids  on  Truk,  the  Palau 
Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  Hol- 
landla. 

In  Jime  1944,  Spruance  led  the  5th 
Fleet  in  an  invasion  of  the  Mariana 
Islands,  which  would  provide  airflekto 
within  bombing  range  of  Japan.  At  last 
now  the  Japanese  fieet  came  out  to  offer 
battle.  Spruance  shifted  his  fiagshlp 
from  the  amphibious  force  to  the  carrier 
force  and  gave  general  direction  to  the 
2-day  battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  He 
was  criticized  at  the  time  for  not  advanc- 
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*  *»,«  pnpmv—instead  of  let-  left  inferior  American  forces  both  north  near  tne  saipan  oeacnneaa,  out  oy  aomg 

^  to  meet  the  enemy          ^^  refused,  and  south.    By  great  good  luck  and  Jap-  so  he  avoided  exposing  his  amphibious 

jjng  the  enemy  come  tu        ■     ^^^         ^  anese  miscalculation,  neither  the  landing  forces,  kept  his  fleet  damages  to  a  neg- 

l^wever,  <^o,^^„"' g,  between  him  and  force  nor  the  inferior  naval  forces  were  llgible  minimum,  and  fatally  hurt  the 

tf*°^  ^tl    rf  which  it  was  his  primary  annihilated.     Before  Halsey  could  get  Japanese  where  they  were  most  vulner- 

tbe  beachhead  w                uncovered  the  back  south,  the  confused  commander  of  able. 

duty  to  Pjo'^f^"-    "t .  have  sunk  more  the  main  Japanese  surface  force  had        Both  were  men  of  strategic  vision  as 

l«»*^^*°:i^„niv  three  were  sunk  dur-  sUpped  back  through  San  Bernardino  well  as  tactical  skill.    We  have  Halsey 

enemy  ca^^f.^  "'JJf,.  vjv  remaining  near  Strait.     Meanwhile,  through  the  heat  to  thank  for  the  suggestion  of  a  landing 

Ijjg  the  batue.    '^"^.  '  j^j  „  enemy  air-  of  the  battle,  all  six  battleships  of  the  3d  at  Leyte  instead  of  at  Mindanao,  as  Mac- 

the  beachheaa  aiiu  »tt         ^.        ,.  ^  piget,  with  Halsey  in  the  battleship  New  Arthur  had  planned— a  move  that  short- 

—ft  with  fighters  ana  ammm-ian-        .     , _ ,_^  ,„„  _,,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  months.    We  hav 

Spruance  to  thank  for  the  suggestion  of 
the  conquest  of  Okinawa,  a  move  that 
enabled  Americsui  bombers  to  attack 
southern  Japan  and  to  mine  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  thereby  sealing  Japan  off  from 
the  continent. 


After  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Hal- 
sey and  the  3d  Fleet  valiantly  supported 
MacArthur  In  his  conquest  of  Leyte, 
Mlndoro,  and  Luzon.  Then  at  the  end  of 
January  1945,  Halsey  delivered  the  fleet 


^t  ^i^^.^f^.^J^^fntnese  fleet  of  planes'    Jersey,  were  racing  300  mUes  north  and     ened  the  war  by  3  months.    We  have 

hestnppea  tne  jup^^  Shoot"    the    then  300  miles  back  south  without  ever     Spruance  to  thank  for  the  suggestion  of 

"the    ^^^^ff^f^^  .^     Admirals  King  and    making  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Sk  ^P^"  ed  SpruSLf decSn'S       Alter  the  Battle  for  Lej-te  Qt 

STtlme,  and  practically  everybody  sup- 

irts  It  now.   For  we  now  know  that  Ja- 

y,as  most  vulnerable  in  her  aircraft 

"""J,  'S'tr^fn  ?nougravia?oTs  to^lSe    to  Sprianoe,  and  It  changed  It.  name 
S^p^e  S  U  fn  the  Battle  of  the    ^«.  to^^'^^^eet- 

Philippine  Sea. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Nimitz  had 
worked  out  a  switch  on  the  old  stage- 
coach plan  of  changing  horses.  In  the 
Central  Pacific  Fleet,  he  would  keep  the 
horses    and    change     drivers.      While 


Under  Spruance's  command,  the  5th 
Fleet  supported  the  conquest  of  Iwo  Jima 
and  then  went  on  to  support  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa.  To  assure  that  a  steady 
stream  of  vital  supplies  should  reach  the 
Americans  on  Okinawa,  the  5th  Fleet 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


horses    and    change     drivers.       wnue     f*";^^  ;""„.„  ,„   Tor>onp<:P  vaotf^r<i  for    ^^^  ^  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
sSSnce  was  driving  from  the  GUberts    had  to  remain  in  Japanese  watere  for  extraneous  matter  and 

??!KroH^nas.  Nimitz  had  called  Hal-     weeks._    Here  it  came  under  heavy  at-     t_w,„ -^^  charts. 


opi^^x^^--  - -_   -  called  Hal-     weeks.     Here  it  came  unaer  heavy 

totheMarianas.  Nmaitz  had  c^^^^  tacks  by  Kamikazes  and  took  appalling 

Sr^plaJ^^Se^'SStfon'^  losses.  The  strain  on  the  top  command- 
the  Central  Pacific.  In  August  1944. 
after  Spruance's  conquest  of  the  Mari- 
anas, Spruance.  and  his  top  commanders 
wcre'relieved  by  Halsey  and  his  top  com- 
manders, and  the  5th  Fleet  changed  its 
name  to  3d  Fleet.  Spruance  and  his  of- 
ficers went  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  plan  for 
(«)erations  when  they  should  resume 
command. 

Halsey's  3d  Fleet  supported  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Palau  Islands  in  preparation 
for  the  Invasion  of  Leyte,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, in  October  1944.  The  invasion 
of  the  Philippines  brought  about  the 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  the  last  standup 
naval  battle  of  World  War  n,  a  battle 
which  for  complexity,  and  magnitude  is 
without  parallel  In  naval  history. 

In  some  respects  the  battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  was  a  duplicate  of  Spruance's  batUe 
of  the  Philippine  Sea.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  Important  differences:  First, 
this  time  there  actually  were  powerful 
Japanese  surface  fleets  advancing 
through  the  Philippines'  to  attack  the 
American  beachhead,  and  Halsey  knew 
it;  and  second,  when  Halsey  learned 
that  a  Japanese  carrier  group  was  com- 
ing down  from  the  north,  he  uncovered 
the  beachhead  and  went  after  It  with 
his  3d  Fleet.  What  Halsey  did  not  know 
was  that  the  Japanese  carriers  had  no 
properly  trained  aviators.  The  carrier 
group  had  been  sent  down  as  a  decoy  to 
entice  Halsey  into  doing  exactly  what 
he  was  doing— so  that  the  beachhead 
would  be  exposed  to  attack  by  the  Jap- 
anese surface  forces. 

The  next  morning  Halsey's  carrier 
aircraft  had  all  four  Japanese  carriers 
In  a  sinking  condition  when  he  learned 
that  during  the  night  the  main  Japanese 
surface  fieet  had  penetrated  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  was  approaching  the  American 
beachhead.  On  a  radio  prod  from 
Nimitz,  he  detached  all  his  3d  Fleet  bat- 
tleships and  a  carrier  group  and  with 
them  headed  back  south.    He  thus  had 


ers,  who  never  left  the  area,  was  so  great 
that  Nimitz  took  the  unprecedented  step 
of  relieving  them  in  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
paign. As  the  Okinawa  campaign  ap- 
proached its  end,  Halsey  and  his  senior 
officers  replaced  Spruance  and  his,  and 
the  fieet  continued  to  take  punishment 
under  the  name  3d  Fleet. 

After  the  conquest  of  Okinawa,  Halsey 
paraded  his  3d  Fleet  up  and  down  the 
Japanese  coast,  raiding  almost  at  will. 
He  was  thus  occupied  when  he  received 
word  of  the  cease  fire.  He  thereupon 
radioed  his  aviators  over  Japan  that  if 
they  met  enemy  planes  they  were  to 
shoot  them  down,  "not  vindictively  but 
in  friendly  fashion." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Spruance  and 
Halsey  were  among  the  most  effective 
officers  of  World  War  n,  Halsey  had  one 
quality  that  Spruance  lacked— a  belli- 
cose personality  that  not  only  made 
headlines  but  lifted  the  hearts  of  men 
under  his  command.  Our  forces  on 
Guadalcanal  were  on  the  verge  of  defeat 
when  Halsey  took  command  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  somehow  infused  into  them 
confidence  and  a  will  to  win.  Spruance, 
quiet,  distant,  intellectual,  shurmed  pub- 
licity and  rarely  showed  himself.  He  in- 
spired confidence  not  by  personality  or 
salty  statements  but  merely  by  the  reali- 
zation in  his  command  that,  when  he 
took  over,  things  ran  more  smoothly  and 
more  efficiently. 

To  Halsey's  name  we  attach  the  word 
"daring."  Time  and  time  again  his 
daring  paid  off. 

To  Spruance's  name  we  attach  the 
word  "prudent,"  but  I  know  of  no  case 
where  his  prudence  did  not  point  to  the 
wisest  course.  He  was  criticized  in  1942 
for  withdrawing  eastward  in  the  night 
of  June  4-5  in  the  Battie  of  Midway,  but 
we  now  know  that  this  move  avoided  a 
night  battle  with  a  powerful  Japanese 
surface  force  that  was  looking  for  him. 
He  was  criticized  in  1944  for  remaining 


tables  and  charts. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  1  hour,  on 
Thursday,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Battin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mttrphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  .  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  1,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  .for  15  minutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh)  .  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Collier, 

Mr.  Gary  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fascell  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.EDMONDSON. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 
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September  29 


SE  TATE  BILL  REFERRED 


A  bOl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 


title  was 


Aken  from  the  Speaker's  table 


and,  und4  r  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.3102.  In  act  to  amend  section  105(a)  of 
the  LeglBli  itlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1905,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  In  reports 
required  t]  lereunder  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before  com- 
mittees si'  ting  In  executive  session;  to  the 
Commlttei  on  House  Administration. 


EN  POLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BT]  EUjESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  comi  nittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enri  tiled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  185  .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothex  i  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife. 


BILI£     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESE  »ITED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BC  EILESON.  from  the  Ck)mmittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  28, 
1964,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  biUs  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Hous(  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  185:  .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pecttl 
Jean  Pultc  n; 

HJl.  250)  .  An  act  to  authorize  Reserve  of- 
ficers to  c  >mblne  service  In  more  than  one 
Reserve  co  nponent  In  computing  the  4  years 
of  satlsfac  tory  Federal  service  necessary  to 
qualify  foij  the  uniform  maintenance  allow- 
ance: 

HJl.  275! 
the  United 


Modoc  Ck>\  nty,  Calif.; 


HJl.  2851 
miilgatlon 
under  the 
purxxwes; 

HJl.  364) 
IClzokaml, 


ment,  and 
HJl.  778^. 

nsher; 
HJl.  830<  . 

W.  McOre^i  r; 


.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title  of 
States  to  certain  real  property  in 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
of rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
Bankruptcy  Act,   and  for  other 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
Sam   Mlzokaml,   Tom  Mlzokaml, 


and  Hatsuyo  Mlzokaml; 

HJl.  497:  .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  McKee  C  ^neral  Contractor,  Inc.,  and  Kaiif- 
man  &  Bnad  Building  Co.,  a  joint  venture; 

HJl.  498]  .  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  Stttes  Code  to  transfer  the  counties 
of  Oenesei  and  Shiawassee  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  i  rom  the  northern  division  to  the 
southern  d  tvlslon  of  the  eastern  Judicial  dis- 
trict and  t|>  authorize  a  term  of  covirt  at  Ann 
Arbor; 

HJl.  504) 
officers  of 
receipt  of 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
the  naval  service  erroneously  In 
compensation  based  upon  an  in- 


ccorect  coi  iputatlon  of  service  for  basic  pay; 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 


H  Jl.  550< 
P.  Mann; 

HJl.  5751 
nectlcut  B  iverage  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  593!  .  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as 
to  authori  ze  certain  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  \o  participate  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  estal  llshed  pursuant  to  such  act,  to 
amend  tho  Federal  Employees  Oroup  Life 
Insiurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  Insur- 
ance coveiage  to  such  teachers,  to  provide 
for  retroactive  salary  Increases  for  certain 
civilian  eiiployees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
for  other  purposes; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 


HJl.  8696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
J.  Clyne; 

HJl.  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.; 

HJl.  9435.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedures for  serving  documents,  obtaining 
evidence,  and  proving  docimients  In  litiga- 
tion with  International  aspects; 

HJl.  10204.  An  act  to  extend  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation  for  an  indefinite  period; 

HJl.  10294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  Graybill; 

HJl.  10328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
commissioned  oCacers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  who  were  erroneously  paid  uniform 
allowance  under  the  provisions  of  section  305 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  10626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
S.  Kline;     / 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.: 

H.R.  11332.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
veterans'  benefits  for  disability  or  death  re- 
siiltlng  from  injuries  sustained  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1957,  by  reservists  while  proceeding 
directly  to  or  returning  directly  from  active 
duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  training; 

H.R.  11626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incident  to  the  evacuation 
of  dependents  of  military  personnel  from 
Panama  and  Cyprtis; 

HJl.  11913.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  antimony  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJl.  12033.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
September  6,  1958,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
the  use  In  food  of  additives  which  have  not 
been  adequately  tested  to  establish  their 
safety,"  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  9,- 
500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

HJl.  12289.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other 
piuposes; 

H.J.  Ree.  753.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of  each 
year  as  White  Cane  Safety  Day;  and 

HJ.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Colimibia  or  its 
environs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  30,  1964,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  re- 
port on  title  I.  Public  Law  480,  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  includ- 
ing copies  of  previous  agreements  with  the 
Republic    of    Guinea,    the    Governments    of 


Tunisia.  Greece,  Vietnam,  and  the  n„.*^ 
Arab  Republic,  pursuant  to  Publi?^** 
85-128;   to  the  Committee  on  ARrle^^f,,^* 

2574.  A  report  that  the  apprSrtaS!\. 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for<S^  ^ 
ment  payment  for  annuitants  ei^w»^ 
health  benefits  fund."  for  the  fiscal  yei  i2? 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  wW^hSr 
cates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  iS" 
mate  of  appropriation,  pvu-suant  to  3i  niT." 
665;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlationi 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ra-, 
Defense,  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Am 
transmitting  report  of  Federal  oonbttm'' 
tlons— personnel  and  administration-.^ 
ligations  by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year^d 
ing  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  subsecttmi 
205  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  19m 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  AnnJ 
Services.  ^* 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qen 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  rm' 
suant  to  law,  report  on  summary  of'  Sefl" 
clencies  related  to  the  Inadequate  admim." 
tratlon  of  military  budget  support  fundi 
provided  to  certain  countries  undej-  the  teg. 
eign  assistance  program;  to  the  Conunittei 
on  Government  Operations. 

2577.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admla- 
Istrator  for  Administration.  Agency  for  Ini 
ternatlonal  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  Agency's  reply  to 
the  Comptroller  General  relative  to  a  report 
submitted  July  24,  1964,  concerning  certain 
administrative  problems  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Select  Committee  on  Oov- 
errunent  Research.  A  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Research  on 
Manpower  for  Research  and  Development 
(Rept.  No.  1907).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  12707.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Hudsca 
River  Conservation  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12708.  A  bill   making   Columbus  Da7 
a  legal  holiday;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  12709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United   States   Code    to   make    certain  acti 
against  the  person  of  the  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  PILLION: 
H.R.  12710.  A  bill  making   Colvunbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12711.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers,   in    industries    affecting    commerce,  to 
enter  Into  union  shop  agreements;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
HJl.  12712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  lart- 
ance   of   a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
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.— *•  the  aoth  anniversary  of  the  death 
••^^Jj^pyle;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
«'?^d  Civil  Service. 
"•^  3v  Mr.  BARRY: 

„Z1  lies  368.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
^inff^'the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
f^HrZ  encouraging  participation  by  addl- 
■^i^-wOTld  countries  In  the  activities 
*^.toter. American  Development  Bank; 
t^CommittBe  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
*      By  Mr.  EVmS: 

«  R«  890  Resolution  providing  for  prlnt- 
.  i^arinffs  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
gJJSle  trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
^jnJnlBtration. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTEONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
«R  12713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  MU- 
JtAC.  Cadwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
HB  12714.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
ndi  'Aera-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.B  12715.  A   blU   for    the   relief   of   Mo- 
vjBined  All  Amool  and  his  wife.  Sedlghl  Tan 
Hal-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HB  12716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nadlna 
Hajl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
HJl.  12717.  A   bill    for   the    reUef    of   De- 
metrloB    Nlcas;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12718.  A   bill  for  the  relief   of   Mrs. 
nimmft  Kada  and  Mr.  Gabor  Kada;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12719.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
FUUngeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  12720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
H.    Charles;     to    the    Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Im- 
macolata  NapoU;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12722.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elfladls 
Veronica  Nelson;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachiosetts : 
HJl.  12723.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  EmUlo 
S.  Blnavlnce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  12724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caro- 
lina MUazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnols : 
H.R.  12726.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nandalal 
Yepurl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  12726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Arsena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^  _  , 

HJl.  12727.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
DiPerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  12728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethellne 
Oarrlques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidi- 
clary. 

HJl.  12729.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  FltB 
Neptune  {also  known  as  Pltz  Mima);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York. 
H.R.  12730.  A   taUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Rlcardo  Jara,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  12731.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Codrlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R.  12732.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ben* 
Fernandez  CastUlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  Rule  X3Cn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1046.  By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Peti- 
tion of  Harry  Reynolds.  San  Leandro.  Calif.. 
relative  to  the  Bill  of  Rlghts-US.  ConsUtu- 
tion-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1047  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner",  New  York.  N.Y..  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  his  petition  with  reference  to  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Loans  to  Optometry  Students 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bill  Is  pending  before  the  House  which 
provides  loans  to  students  of  optometry. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  strongly  urge  its  passage  by  this 
body. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8546,  authorizes  loans  up 
to  $2,000  a  year  to  students  of  optometry 
and  it  establishes  the  administration  of 
this  program  under  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  Assistance  Act. 

This  legislation  Is  vitally  needed.  To- 
day we  are  short  on  trained  optometrists. 
It  Is  generally  recognized  in  the  profes- 
sion that  we  need  one  optometrist  for 
every  7,000  of  our  citizens  in  order  to 
render  adequate  care.  However,  today 
we  have  only  1  optometrist  for  every 
10,300  people. 

H.R.  8546  will  help  solve  the  problem 
In  at  least  two  ways  by  providing  more 
money  in  loans  to  these  students  and  by 
giving  a  3 -year  grace  period  after  gradu- 
ation dviring  which  time  no  repayment 
of  the  loan  is  required. 

The  optometrist  affects  the  lives  of 
nearly  every  American.  He  performs  65 
to  70  percent  of  all  eyesight  examina- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  optom- 
etrist does  75  percent  of  all  contact  lense 
work.     He  performs  80  percent  of  all 


work  in  orthoptics  and  visual  training. 
In  short  about  three-fourths  of  all  per- 
sons who  seek  vision  care  turn  first  to 
an  optometrist. 

The  optometrist  renders  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  eyesight  treatment  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  every 
branch:  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
optometrists  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
clining in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
our  population. 

H  R.  8546  certainly  does  not  solve  com- 
pletely this  growing  shortage  of  optom- 
etrists. However,  this  program  of  Ub- 
eralized  loans  to  students  will  help  con- 
siderably, and  I  am  hopeful  the  bill  wUl 
receive  strong  support  in  the  House. 


Winnins  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideolog- 
ical Offensive— Introduction,  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B,  FASCELL 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1964 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Communists  seized  power  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  "peaceful '  means  in  1948,  our 
foreign  policymakers  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  new  and  serious  problem: 
How  can  the  United  States  best  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  on  the  politi- 
cal and  ideological  level? 


What  must  we  do,  apart  from  our  mil- 
itary programs  and  our  international 
economic  aid  and  trade  undertakings,  to 
order  to  first,  counter  Communist  ef- 
forts to  penetrate  and  subvert  the  free 
world  nations:  second,  help  prevent 
complete  communization  of  countries  al- 
ready under  Communist  control;  and 
third,  more  effectively  advance  U.S.  for- 
eign   policy    objectives    on    the    world 

scene? 

These  questions  have  concerned  boUi 
our  policymakers  and  the  American  pub- 
Uc  for  more  than  15  years.  This  con- 
cern has  been  fully  justified  because  of 
the  profound  change  which  took  place 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  in  the 
conduct  of  international  relations. 

Events  transpiring  since  1945  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  the  tradition- 
al tools  of  foreign  policy— diplomacy, 
military  power,  and  economic  poUcy— no 
longer  suffice  to  advance  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  a  nation  in  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  concurrent  revolutions  of  the  20tn 

century in    communications,    science, 

education,  and  in  other  fields— have 
opened  a  new  dimension  for  foreign  pol- 
icy operations.  On  a  scale  immatched 
in  the  past,  they  brought  the  masses  of 
people  into  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations. 

The  revolution  in  qommunications  has 
played  an  important  role  in  this  devel- 
opment. By  using  modem  means  and 
techniques  of  communication,  govern- 
ments can  now  appeal  to  target  audi- 
ences in  foreign  countries  over  the  heads 
of  their  leaders.  They  can  Inform,  con- 
vince, even  strive  to  motivate  entire  pop- 
ulations to  a  specific  course  of  action. 
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In  turn,  these  foreign  audiences  exert 
Increasin ;  pressures  on  their  own  gov- 
enunentt  to  continue,  or  to  change, 
given  pol  cies. 

In  this  new  dimension  of  foreign  pol- 
icy opera  tlons,  the  ideological  and  psy- 
chologies ,  words  and  ideas  serve  as 
weapons.  Persuasion  Is  the  goal — and, 
frequently,  the  principal  means  for  the 
attainmeit  of  political  objectives. 

The  C(immunists  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  the  potential  of  this  new 
dimension  of  foreign  policy.  They 
adi^ted  Ideological  warfare— political 
agitatlaa  and  propaganda — as  a  key  in- 
strument for  carrying  out  the  strategy 
of  Communist  world  revolution.  Their 
massive  e  fort  in  this  field,  and  the  politi- 
cal successes  it  has  achieved,  presented 
the  governments  of  the  free  world  with 
a  serious  *  challenge. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  U.S. 
Govemmsnt  has  used  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams in  coping  with  the  Communist 
challenge  on  this  plane.  These  pro- 
grams ra  ige  from  exchanges  of  persons 
and  oversea  information  activities  to 
strategic  psychological  operations.  All 
of  them  ire  intended  to  serve  a  single 
overridin;  purpose:  to  provide  support 
abroad  f<  r  TJ3.  foreign  policy  by  com- 
bating Cc  mmunist  propaganda,  by  coun- 
teracting Communist  political  agitation. 
by  promo  ;ing  imderstanding  of  UJ3.  for- 
eign polio  7  goals,  and  in  other  ways. 

How  W(  11  are  these  programs  adminis- 
tered? Are  they  fulfilling  their  primary 
mission?  Do  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  foreign  policy?  Are  they 
effective  1 1  meeting  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge in  t  le  cold  war,  and  advancing  our 
foreign  policy  objectives? 

•niese  lire  legitimate  questions.  Un- 
fortunate y,  the  answers  to  them  have 
not  been  forthcoming  very  readily. 

The  Ccngress,  of  course,  periodically 
reviews  iiese  programs.  Generally, 
however,  i  given  congressional  commit- 
tee will  ook  only  at  those  programs 
which  001  ae  under  its  immediate  juris- 
diction, •'or  years  now,  there  has  been 
no  overal  review  of  all  the  programs  In 
this  cate  :ory,  of  their  relationship  to 
each  oth(r,  and  to  our  foreign  policy, 
and  of  th  ;ir  effectiveness  in  coping  with 
the  thre]  t  posed  by  the  Communist 
ideologies  offensive.  The  last  congres- 
sional inqi  liry  which  concerned  itself  with 
such  que  tlons  as  they  related  to  our 
oversea  in  ormation  programs,  took  place 
over  a  dec  ide  ago. 

Becausf  of  this,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intematic  tial  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  he  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs deci  led  in  March  1963,  to  imder- 
take  a  co]  aprehensive  review  of  all  pro- 
grams which  operate  in  the  fourth  di- 
mension of  our  foreign  policy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  taking 
this  oppoitiuiity  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Represenmtives  on  our  undertaking  and 
on  its  prdgress  during  the  two  sessions 
of  the  88tA  Congress. 

In  Initiitlng  this  study,  the  subcom- 
mittee concentrated  on  four  immediate 
tasks.    W<!  decided: 

First,  tc  Inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
Ideologica  challenge  presented  by  the 
Intematio  aal  Communist  movement,  and 


to  explore  different  views  about  the  best 
ways  to  meet  it; 

Second,  to  inventory  all  governmental 
programs  which  are  neither  strictly  mili- 
tary nor  strictly  economic  in  nature,  but 
which  are  intended  to  provide  support 
abroad,  on  the  ideological  and  psycho- 
logical level,  for  our  foreign  policy; 

Third,  to  study  the  relationships  which 
exist  between  these  programs,  and  to  see 
how  they  are  coordinated  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy; and 

Fourth,  to  survey  the  oversea  pro- 
grams of  private  U.S.  organizations 
which  have  an  impact  on  the  American 
image  abroad  and  thus  either  directly 
or  incidentally  affect  the  implementation 
of  our  forelgii  policy. 

In  subsequent  parts  of  this  report  I 
shall  describe  what  my  subcommittee  did 
during  the  past  18  months  In  carrying 
out  the  above-described  plan.  In  the 
sixth  and  concluding  part  I  will  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  changes  which  took 
place,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  subcom- 
mittee's activities,  in  the  administration 
of  various  goverrunental  programs.  I 
will  also  attempt  to  outline  very  briefly 
the  job  that  remains  to  be  done  before 
this  study  can  be  considered  successfully 
completed. 
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Immigration  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican presidential  and  vice-presiden- 
tial candidates  seem  to  delight  In 
misrepresenting  the  facts  regarding 
immigration  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential  candidate.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  outlines  the  true  facts 
concerning  this  legislation. 

The  New  York  Post  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1964.  gives  valuable  facts  on 
U.S.  Immigration  legislation 
Humphrey  Scorches  Miller  on  Immigration 
Statement 

Senator  HtrBEKT  Humphrey  today  assailed 
as  "patently  false  and  nonsense"  the  claim 
by  Representative  William  E.  Miller  that 
President  Johnson's  immigration  bill  would 
triple  Immigration  and  cause  unemployment. 

Noting  that  "we  are  a  nation  of  immi- 
granta,"  Humphrey  asked: 

"When  did  Congressman  Miller  lose  faith 
In  America?" 

The  Democratic  vlce-presldentlal  nominee 
pointed  out  that  If  present  laws  were  effec- 
tive 100  years  ago  Senator  Barry  Goldwaters 
grandfather  possibly  could  not  have  come  to 
the  United  States. 

Mlller.  in  a  speech  on  Monday  In  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  said  that  If  the  administration 
bill  passed,  "the  number  of  immigrants  next 
year  will  Increase  threefold." 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's statement: 

"First  of  all,  Congressman  Miller  has  his 
facts  wrong.  He  states  that  If  President 
Johnson's   immigration    bill    Is   passed,     the 


nimiber  of  Immigrants  next  year  wUl  iiww. 
threefold.'  Now,  of  course  that  Is  ^2?* 
false  and  nonsense.  The  present  law  ST*' 
155,500  persons  to  enter  the  Unit^  ^'*' 
each  year.  The  President's  limnlgraLr'^ 
Increaaes  this  by  only  14,500  No*  fv 
surely  doesn't  mean  a  threefold  in-J!** 
That  kind  of  arithmetic  Just  doemTw^ 
sense.  "»»mi  at^ 

"But  the  Important  question  la-  Whwinu 
Congressman  Miller  lose  faith  lii  a^iII, 
Why.  we  are  a  nation  of  immigrants  v^I 
weeks  ago  Senator  Dirksin,  Renu^. 
leader  in  the  Senate,  offered  In  nominaUm^ 
man  whom  he  described  as  'the  grandaoTrf 
a  peddler,  a  proud  honorable  and  s^t^ 
man  who  left  his  ancestral  home  In  &!«!. 
at  an  early  age  and  came  to  this  land  acM* 
tury  ago.'  Now  It  Is  a  fact  that  for  the  nut 
40  years  our  immigration  law  has  In  elSt 
discriminated  against  some  peoples  bec»w» 
of  race,  creed  or  national  origin.  In  factlf 
the  present  law  had  been  In  effect  100  man 
ago,  Senator  Goldwater's  grandfather  dm. 
sibly  could  not  have  come  to  the  Uni^ 
States.  ^ 

"Now  this  Is  an  area  of  discriminatlMi  In 
our  national  life  that  we  have  not  yet 
brought  Into  line  with  the  rest  of  our  Uvi 
and  we  ought  to  change  that  pattern  of  lav 
If  Congressman  Millzb  Is  against  the  cbtan 
that's  his  business.  But  we  are  for  Itand 
the  people  can  make  their  choice  on  Novem- 
ber 3." 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Poet.  Sept  U 
1064] 

GOP  Vlce-Presldentlal  Candidate  Maufi 
attack  on  the  administration's  proposals  for 
Immigration  reform  has  quickly  backflnd. 
And  well  It  should  have. 

Miller  asserted  that  the  admliUstratlonl 
Immigration  proposals  "would  open  tbe 
floodgates  for  vlrtiiallj  any  and  all  who 
would  wish  to  come  and  work  In  this  coya- 
try." 

This  happens  to  be  nonsense.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  not  a  substantial  rise  In 
the  annual  number  of  immigrants  but  aboli- 
tion of  a  national  origins  quota  system 
which  discriminates  against  Immigrants 
from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and  c<ffl" 
tains  overtones  of  bigotry. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  our  ques- 
tion to  an  immigrant  from  Italy  or  Poland 
should  not  be,  "Where  do  you  come  from?" 
but  "What  can  you  contribute  to  Amerlcar 

The  administration's  bUl  would  carry  cfot 
objectives  originally  projected  by  President 
Truman  and  reaffirmed  by  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  All  party 
platforms  except  the  1964  GOP  document 
have  favored  the  goals  It  embodies.  The 
measure  bears  the  support  of  many  distin- 
guished GOP  Congressmen. 

Once  again  Mr.  Miller  was  as  misinformed 
about  his  facts  as  he  was  Impoverished  In 
spirit.  Has  he  ever  visited  the  Statue  of 
Liberty? 


Wmmng  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideolof- 
ical  Offensive — The  Communist  CU' 
lenge,  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
the  basic  elements  of  the  Communist 
strategy  for  winning  the  cold  war— » 
strategy  that  employs  ideological  as  well 
as  military  and  economic  weapons? 


tfhat  part   do    the   ideological   ele- 

StXlcommmiist     doctrine,     propa- 

J^;^d  political  agitation— play  in 

^T^mlhe  U.S.  Government  do  to 
jouSer  Communist  efforts  on  this  non- 

■CJt  rolfcin  private  initiative-busi- 
Jc   labor    the   academic  community. 
"Snther  private  organizations— play  in 
Sf  sSle  to  win  men's  minds? 

5^e  wiswers  to  such  questions  were 
Jeht  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
SS  organizations  and  Movements 
?S«  toe  initial  part  of  a  study  which 
JfSftiated  in  March  1963. 

To  obtain  the  answers,  the  subcommit- 
t*  invited  a  cross  section  of  leaders  in 
^ess,  industry,  labor,  and  in  com- 
Scations.  as  well  as  writers,  com- 
MPntators  and  other  interested  persons, 
to  present  their  views  in  open  hearings. 

The  hearings  opened  on  March  28. 
10R3  with  the  testimony  of  Edward  R. 
uur^ow  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion  Agency,  and  continued  intermit- 
tently through  September  13.  In  the 
course  of  those  6  months,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  53  wit- 
nesses, as  follows: 

Thomas  Aitken,  Jr..  vice  president, 
IKPOPLAN.   of   Interpublic.   Inc..    New 

York,  N.Y. 

Mrs  Mariada  Arensberg.  executive 
Mcretary,  Cuban  Freedom  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  Ayres,  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Stanley  Ballard,  secretary.  American 
FWeration  of  Musicians,  AFL-CIO. 

Adrian  Berwick,  senior  editor,  the 
Reader's  Digest  international  editions, 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

Theodore  Bikel,  actor,  council  mem- 
ber. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Half  Brent,  president.  Radio  New  York 
Worldwide.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Edward  S.  Butler,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Information  CouncU  of  the 
Americas,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Leo  Cherne,  executive  director,  Re- 
jearch  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y.  ,  .     , 

Louis  Cheskhi.  of  Louis  Cheskin  Asso- 
ciates, Chicago.  HI.  ^     .    T  4. 

James  B.  Conkling,  president,  Inter- 
national Educational  Broadcasting  Corp.. 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Hon.  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Coordinator  on  International  Labor. 

Angus  Duncan,  executive  secretary, 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

George  Englund,  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer-director, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios.  Culver  City.  Calif. 

Lionel  C.  Epstein,  attorney,  Ginsburg 
li  Leventhal,  Washhigton,  D.C..  and 
member  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ex- 
periment in  International  Livmg. 

Hy  Faine,  National  executive  secretary, 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists. 

Rudolph  Faupl.  U.S.  Worker  Repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Labor  or- 
ganization and  international  represent- 
ative. International  Association  or 
Machinists. 

Lloyd  A  Free,  president.  Institute  for 
International  Social  Research,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 


John  W.  Gardner.  Chairman.  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Carl  Harms,  actor,  recording  secre- 
tary. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Miss  Melissa  Hayden,  prima  ballerina. 
New  York  City  Ballet  Co. 

Hal  Holbrook,  actor,  member  Actors' 
Equity  Association. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Holland,  president,  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  New 
York,  N.Y.  ^     , 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Holt,  department  of 
political  science.  University  of  Minne- 

Earle  Hyman,  actor,  council  member. 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Richard  A.  Humphry.  Director.  Com- 
mission on  International  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  Joyce,  managing  editor, 
Printers'  Ink,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Herman  Kenin,  president,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  AFL-CIO. 

Dan  Lacy,  managing  director,  Amer- 
ican Book  Publishers  Council,  New  York. 

John  E.  Lawyer,  Acting  Director.  Office 
of  International  Organization  Affairs, 
International  Affairs  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Litchfield,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Governmental  Affairs  Insti- 

John  McMuUan,  news  director.  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  Knight  Newspapers. 

Henry  Mayers,  president,  the  Mayers 
Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  chamnan, 
Cold  War  Council. 

Rosario  Mazzeo.  personnel  manager, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
George  Meaney,  president,  AFL-CiO. 
Herbert  C.  Merillat.  executive  director, 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 
H.  PhUip  Mettger.  president,  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Institute. 
Dick  Moore,  editor,  Equity  magazine. 
John  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president,  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.,  and  chairman,  US.  Inter- 
American  Coimcil. 

Hon.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director,  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Stanley  Plesent,  General  Counsel  and 
Congressional  Liaison.  USIA. 

Stanley  F.  Reed,  president.  Reed  Re- 
search Foundation,  and  president  Tech- 
nology Audit  Corp..  Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  Chairman. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion. J       i     T7U. 

John  Richardson.  Jr..  president.  Free 
Europe  Committee.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt,  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. . .     .    _ 

Kermit  Roosevelt,  vice  president.  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  Department.  Gull 
Oil  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  H.  School,  director  of  public  re- 
lations. Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey). 
New  York. 

Eric  Sevareid.  author,  commentator, 
and  news  analyst.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Thomas  C.  Sorenson.  Deputy  Director 
for  Policy  and  Plans.  USIA. 

Miss  Blanche  Thebom,  concert  and 
opera  singer.  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Dr  Theodore  Vallance.  director,  Spe- 
cial Operations  Research  Office.  Ameri- 
can University.  Washington.  D.C. 


Hon.  George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  International 
Aff  &irs 

Eddie  Weston,  actor,  second  vice  pres- 
ident. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  received 
a  number  of  vnritten  statements  which 
addressed  themselves  to  the  subject  un- 
der study  and  which  were  prepared  by 
civic-minded  citizens,  without  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subconunittee.  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  additional 
statements,  has  been  printed  under  the 
title  "Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U£. 
Ideological  Offensive— Hearings  Before 
the  Subconmiittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements,  Parts  I 
Through  V."  Other  papers  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee  have  also  been  of  help 
to  its  members  and  were  retained  for  pos- 
sible future  pubhcation. 

The  five  volumes  of  hearings  men- 
tioned above  make  fascinating  reading 
and  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  news 
correspondent,  point  to  several  far- 
reaching  conclusions. 

First,  that  Ideological  activities- 
teaching  of  the  Communist  doctrine,  per- 
suading people  to  its  cause,  and  moti- 
vating them  to  take  poUtical  action  In 
support  of  Communist  objectives— con- 
stitute an  integral  and  emhient  part  of 
tiie  Communist  strategy  of  world  revo- 
lution. ^     _ 

Second,  that  the  thrust  of  the  Com- 
munist ideological  effort,  added  to  the 
Impact  of  the  concurrent  revolution  of 
the  20th  century  in  science,  education, 
communications,  and  rising  expectations 
of  the  masses  of  people  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  has  Profoundly  h^u- 
enced  the  entire  character  of  the  East- 
West  confrontation  and  created  serious 
chaUenge  for  the  foreign  Ppl^jy  °^,{^^ 
United   States.     This   conclusion-that 
the  nonmiUtary  conflict  is  not  on^  sig- 
nificant but  may  prove  decisive  to  the 
outcome  of  the  global  struggle  between 
the   world   Communist  movement   and 
those  who  oppose  it^was  underscored  in 
a  statement  made  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  April  2.  1961.  and 
cited  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subconunittee.    Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said : 

We  dare  not  faU  to  see  the  insidious  na- 
ture of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle^    We 
Zre  not  fall  to  grasp  the  new  concepts   the 
new  tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency  we  will 
ne^^combat  It.  whether  in  Cuba  or  South 
Vietnam     And  we  dare  not  f aU  to  realize  w 
te  thte"truggle  which  is  taking  place  every 
?ay  without  arms  or  fanfare,  In  thousand- 
of  vinages  and  markets  and  classrooms  all 
overthHlobe.  •  •  •  NO  grea^  U8k  tacee 
this   Nation   or  this  administration. 
Too  long  have  we  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  tra- 
muonal  military  needs;  on  the  amdf  PJ«; 
pared  to  cross  borders;  on  missiles  poised  for 
mlTt.    Now  it  should  be  clear  this  is  no  long- 
S  enough-    that  our  security  may  ^e  1<»* 
niece  by  pece.  country  by  country   without 
?ir  firing^  of  a  single  missile  or  the  cro«- 
ing  of  a  single  border. 

Third,  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
not  attempted  to  meet  the  nonmlUt^ 
challenge  posed  by  the  Commun^t  mo^ 
ment.  and  to  advance  our  own  fore^ 
poUci  objectives  abroad,  with  anything 
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approach:  og  a  well-coordinated  cam- 
paign of  <  he  size  and  scope  of  our  other 
foreign  p(  Ilcy  undertakings.  Rather,  in 
the  oplnic  a  of  several  witnesses,  the  U.S. 
Oovemnu  nt  has  pitted  a  handful  of  lim- 
ited, fragnented  and  frequently  imco- 
ordlnated  programs,  against  a  massive, 
integrated ,  worldwide  Communist  ideo- 
logical off(  nsive. 

Fourth,  that  private  American  Initia- 
tive, embodied  in  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private  American  individuals 
and  orgar  Izations.  may  play  a  vital  role 
in  deddli  g  the  outcome  of  the  cold 
war — and  ihat  this  realization  was  slowly 
beginning  to  produce  positive  results. 

lliese  b:  oad  conclusions  emerged  from 
the  testlm  my  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  during  the  ini- 
tial part  >f  our  study.  This  does  not 
mean  tha  all  of  the  witnesses  agreed 
upon  each  and  every  conclusion — nor 
even  that  two  or  more  witnesses  would 
define  any  single  conclusion  in  precisely 
the  .manti(  r  in  which  it  appears  above. 
Any  attenpt  such  as  this  to  summarize 
the  rich  v  uiety  of  views  and  ideas  ad- 
vanced bjf  a  group  of  thoughtful  and 
well-tbf on  ned  persons  Is  bound  to  do 
some  inju  itlce  to  each  individual  pres- 
entation. The  same,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  mei  ibershlp  of  our  subcommittee. 
I  know  th  it  each  of  its  members  could 
well  impro  ire  upon  this  siunmary. 

Neverthj  less,  these  four  tentative  con- 
cliisions  be  »me  the  base  from  which  the 
subcommittee  continued  its  study.  We 
were  fully  ( onscious  of  them  as  we  moved 
Into  the  n(  xt  phase  of  our  undertaking. 
That  phas ;  will  be  the  subject  of  part 
m  of  my  n  port. 


Joseph   J. 
G>Bplct^ 
Ckief  of 
of  tke  U4ited 


Lombardo,    Brooklyi^    N.Y^ 
Tenn    as    0>mBuuider    ia 
the  Vetenuu  of  Foreifa  Wars 
SUtes 
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Veterans 
Sta«s 
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28,  the  ther 
of  the 
United 
time  f  rienc , 
distinguish^ 
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clal  of  the 
He  was 
mander  in 
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Jenkins,  of 
this  time  to 
but  I  am 
many 

and  admire 
appreclatioi 
services  wh  ch 
Nation  anc 
throughout 
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Mem  >ers 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
national  commander  in  chief 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
and  my  good  and  long- 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  a 
attorney  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
tenure  as  the  highest  offi- 
^eterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
SI  icceeded  in  the  oflBce  of  com- 
:hief  of  the  VFW  by  another 
patriot,  Mr.  John  A.  "Buck" 
Birmingham,  Ala.    I  rise  at 
express,  not  only  for  myself, 
:onfldent,  on  behalf  of  the 
of  this  House  who  know 
Joe  Lombardo,  our  deepest 
for   the    truly   important 
he  has  rendered  to  our 
to   the  cause  of  freedom 
the  world  during  his  year  as 
in  chief  of  the  VFW. 


It  would  be  impossible,  due  to  limita- 
tion of  time,  to  Itemize  even  briefly  his 
many  acts  of  constructive  leadership. 
However,  there  are  some  things  which 
Joe  Lombardo  did  during  his  time  £is 
commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW.  which 
especially  merit  our  attention  and  grati- 
tude. 

Throughout  the  past  year  he  has  dem- 
onstrated abimdantly  his  qualifications 
to  join  that  long  list  of  veteran  leaders 
who  have  risen  to  the  high  position  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  who  have,  addition- 
ally, demonstrated  high  qualities  of  na- 
tional leadership,  rhiring  his  tenure,  the 
VFW,  and  veterans  as  a  whole,  had  in 
Joe  Lombardo  a  truly  wise,  strong,  and 
effective  spokesman. 

He  championed,  logically  and  force- 
fully, every  Just  cause  of  U.S.  war  vet- 
erans. As  Members  of  this  House.  I  am 
sure,  are  aware,  the  important  veterans' 
legislation  passed  in  this  session  is  a  re- 
flection, in  large  measure,  of  the  under- 
standing and  effort  with  which  Joe  Lom- 
bardo fought  for  those  things  which  our 
Nation's  veterans  so  rightfully  deserve. 
Examples  of  legislation,  which  the  VFW. 
under  Joe  Lombardo 's  leadership,  helped 
bring  to  successful  accomplishment  are 
the  new  laws  providing  nursing  care  for 
aging  invalid  veterans,  and  providing  ed- 
ucational assistance  for  children  of  vet- 
erans totally  disabled  in  service. 

Although  continually  and  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  specific  problems  of  vet- 
erans, Joe  Lombardo,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  VFW,  also  exerted  a  strong 
and  wholesome  influence  on  our  Na- 
tion's defense  and  foreign  policy.  Under 
his  leadership  the  VFW  continued  its 
role  in  the  forefront  of  national  orga- 
nizations supporting  a  strong  military 
posture  for  our  Nation,  and  a  sound 
commonsensed,  and  farsighted  foreign 
policy.  Repeatedly,  during  his  year  as 
head  of  the  VFW.  his  statements  with 
respect  to  South  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  our 
niilltary  weapons  helped  pinpoint  basic 
issues  and  contributed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  these  issues  by  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  believe  it  particularly  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  although  he  never  played 
favorites  and  never  pulled  his  punches, 
Joe  Lombardo's  views  are  recognized  as 
fair,  forthright,  and  based  upon  logic  and 
reason.  While  not  slow  to  criticize, 
neither  was  he  slow  to  praise.  His  con- 
sistent public  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  how  the  VFW,  under  Joe  Lom- 
bardo's leadership,  has  helped  strengthen 
our  Nation. 

One  of  the  things  that  gained  such 
widespread  admiration  and  respect  for 
Joe  Lombardo  was  the  fact  that  in  dis- 
cussing defense  and  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters, he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  was  not  an  "armchair  strategist." 
Almost  invariably,  his  press  releases  and 
policy  speeches  were  based  upon  his  per- 
sonal observations. 

Dimng  his  tenure  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  VFW  he  saw  communism  in 
action:  He  stood  at  the  Berlin  wall.  He 
saw  the  indispensable  role  being  per- 
formed by  a  great  naval  base  in  Guan- 
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tanamo  Base,  Cuba.  He  visited  the  «w 
Eastern  outpost  of  freedom—the  emff 
tied  island  of  Quemoy.  He  visited^ 
outpost  of  combat  hi  South  ^^^ 
There.  Incidentally,  he  went  far  mS 
into  the  mountainous  area  and  met^ 
the  American,  South  Vietnamese  TS 
tribal  leaders  who  had  been  flghtto*^ 
turn  back  Communist  aggressioa 

He  has  visited  our  fleets  at  sea  ^tvi 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  headqutt. 

And  each  place  where  Commander  in 
Chief  Lombardo  went,  he  carried  »iS 
him  an  inspiring  message  of  the  VPw! 
support  of,  and  faith  in,  our  men  in  uni 
form. 

But,  the  VFW,  under  the  leadershln  of 
Joe  Lombardo,  as  under  his  predecesMm 
knows  that  in  spite  of  highly  technlai 
upon  which  our  Defense  Establishment 
and  complicated  weapons,  it  is  stiU  peoDle 
in  the  final  analysis,  rests. 

During  his  time  as  conunander  in 
chief,  Joe  Lombardo  continued  to  ghe 
meaning  to  the  VFW's  determined  efforts 
to  protect  the  interests  and  Improve  the 
lot  of  our  military  personnel:  Active,  re- 
tired, and  their  dependents.  With  good 
reason,  the  VFW  has  continued  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  understanding  and  ef- 
fective champion  of  our  servicemen. 

Our  Nation  Is,  indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  veterans  organizations  that  produce 
leaders  such  as  Joe  Lombardo.  We  ^rtjo 
are  his  longtime  neighbors  and  frlendi 
in  Brooklyn  are  proud  of  Joe  Lombardo 
We  know  that  he  has  served  his  Nation 
well  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  VPW 
and  we  know,  too,  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  community,  and  his  Nation  In 
the  future. 

I  am  confldent  Joe  Lombardo's  many 
friends  in  this  House  Join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing slncerest  appreciation  for  the 
services  which  he  has  performed  for  the 
VFW,  for  veterans  everywhere,  and  for 
our  Nation. 


Excerpts  Fron  Speech  hj  Congretsau 
Bob  Taft,  Jr.,  at  the  Repoblican  Vete^ 
ant  Conventioii,  Marietta,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29, 1964 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently,  the  Honorable  Robert  Tatt, 
Jr.,  before  a  group  of  Ohio  veterans,  did 
much  to  cast  away  the  cobwebs  of 
doubletalk  and  obfuscatlon  from  a 
question  that  has  troubled  Americana 
for  many  years:  Should  the  present  mil- 
itary draft  laws  be  changed? 

This  Is  Just  one  of  many  national  Is- 
sues that  have  been  avoided  purposely  In 
this  year's  campaign  dialog  by  the  in- 
cumbent administration.  In  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  Mr.  Taft  does  much  to  dis- 
pel the  cloud  of  fog  that  has  been  per- 
mitted to  siuTound  this  question  of  vital 
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^^nrtance  to  mUlions  of  our  Nation's 
*»P??tS  their  wives  and  mothers, 
y^^  of  its  high  degree  of  clarity 
.nllonclseness,  I  recommend  Bob 
fir's  remarks  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
I*7J  Ind  Senate  who-sooner  or 
l^^tZt  finally  come  to  grips  with 
rtjls  problem: 

ZL^  FROM  SPEECH  BY  CONGRESSMAN  BOB 

^  IR       AT     THE     REPUBLICAN     VETERANS 

JS^NTION.     MARIETTA.     OHIO,     SEPTEMBER 

19   1964 

nnder  present  draft  laws,  we  continue  to 

,.r  with  the  liberties  and  opportunities  of 

ffijus  of  American  young  men.    We  do  so 

"Ty-iriv  and  unnecessarily.        ^   , 

"KTLe  Johnson  administration  and  the 

„»r«fi8lonal  majority  continue  to  stall. 
S«e  studying  the  problem  to  death  in 
^JpSent  attempt  to  foresUU  both  crlti- 
f2laA  Change.  Tragically.  It  appears  cer- 
S£t  congress  will  adjourn  without  tak- 
STartlon  on  any  of  the  meaningful  blUs 
iSch  propose  a  comprehensive  congressional 
tiiHT  of  the  draft  system. 
'*S  excuse  to  be   given?     It's  this:    Be- 

'  the  Defense  Department  has  initiated 
^^  study  of  the  selective  service  program, 
StTlt  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget— two 
jnna  of  the  Presidency— are  opposed  to  any 
independent  study  by  Congress. 

Completely  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the 
draft  has  far  deeper  implications  than  mere 
mTnpcwer  procurement  for  military  pur- 
noses  Then  again,  perhaps  the  point  isn  t 
Ed  at  all.  There  may  be  those  who  vlev7 
toe  draft  as  a  sociomilltary  scheme  directed 
to  other  ends  which  justify  Its  perpetuation. 

I  am  certain  the  American  people  do  not 
sgree  with  this  contention. 

The  draft  system  is  a  congressional  re- 
roonslbillty,  especially  so  since  it  is  the  most 
met  of  all  Federal  Interferences  with  in- 
dividual liberty.  Only  the  Congress  can  and 
should  decide  what  policies  to  follow.  The 
special  Interests  of  the  social  and  military 
plamiers  should  disqualify  any  report  they 
may  submit. 

In  view  of  the  explosive  nat\ire  of  the 
Issue  it  Is  not  surprising  to  see  it  played 
down  m  an  election  year.  Still,  the  Nation 
must  make  a  choice.  The  voice  of  the  people, 
u  expressed  in  the  Congress,  deserves  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

The  degree  of  administration  opposition 
to  a  congressional  draft  study  can  be  seen 
In  Its  refusal  to  consider  a  prompt  mora- 
torliun  on  induction  of  young  men  to  Judge 
its  effect  upon  enlistments,  something  I  sug- 
gested more  than  a  year  ago.  Such  a  test 
might  prove  conclusively  the  absence  of  a 
need  for  the  draft. 

Some  claim  such  a  test  would  be  discrimi- 
natory in  that  a  number  of  young  men  would 
be  freed  of  their  service  obligations  during 
the  test  period.  But  how  could  it  be  any 
more  so  than  the  present  hlt-or-mlss  system 
of  exemptions  for  fathers,  deferrals  for  stu- 
dents, and  rejections  for  physical  misflta? 

There  are  many  other  vaUd  reasons  for 
criticism  of  the  present  system.  A  number 
of  them  were  outlined  recently  by  Congress- 
man Thomas  Cithtis,  of  Missouri.  He  said: 
"1.  The  draft  is  an  invasion  of  individual 
liberty.  The  existence  of  an  aggressive  world 
Communist  conspiracy  necessarily  means 
that  freemen  must  relinquish  some  freedom 
of  choice  In  order  that  the  great  remainder 
can  be  preserved.  But  Individual  liberty 
ihould  be  infringed  upon  only  when  no  effec- 
tive alternative  means  exist  for  achieving  the 
goal.  Conscription  should  be  the  last  re- 
lort,  not  the  first  expedient. 

"2.  The  draft  actually  impairs  national 
secxirlty.  Men  who  enter  the  services  of  their 
own  free  will  make  far  better  servicemen 
than  those  who  are  drafted  or  who  enlist 
from  the  threat  of  the  draft.  The  high  per- 
■onnel  turnover  produced  by  the  draft  sys- 
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tern— 73  percent  of  Army  first-term  enlistees, 
97  percent  of  all  draftees— means  that  the 
Armed  Forces  lose  far  too  many  reliable  and 
experienced  men  and  must  fill  those  posi- 
tions with  fresh  trainees.  The  draft  pro- 
duces draftees  at  age  22,  about  4  years  older 
than  the  Army  would  like. 

"3.  The  draft  Is  Inequitable.  Today  every 
other  young  man  never  enters  any  form  of 
military  service.  The  draft  favors  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  unfit,  those  who  marry 
early,  those  who  c^n  afford  to  stay  In  college 
to  age  26,  criminals,  perverts,  and  those  who 
can  obtain  an  occupational  or  hardship  de- 
ferment. The  principle  of  universality,  upon 
which  the  present  system  was  sold  to  the 
public  years  ago,  Is  today  a  transparent  false- 
hood. 

"4.  The  draft  produces  the  evasion  men- 
tality. Young  men  attempt  to  avoid  Induc- 
tion. If  unsuccessful,  they  attempt  to  avoid 
responsibility  while  in  the  service.  Upon 
their  discharge,  should  we  be  surprised  if 
they  evade  their  responsibilities  to  their  com- 
munity, their  nation,  and  their  fellow  man? 
The  existence  of  a  whole  generation  of  men 
Imbued  In  various  degrees  with  the  evasion 
mentality  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  society  and  especially  to  Republicans. 

"5.  The  diaft  has  harmful  social  effects.  It 
encourages  early  marriages,  which  in  turn 
raise  the  national  birth  and  divorce  rates. 
The  higher  incidence  of  broken  homes  re- 
sults in  an  increase  of  psychological  and  wel- 
fare problems  both  for  parents  and  for  chil- 
dren. The  draft  contributes  to  youth  unem- 
ployment because  employers  are  reluctant 
to  hire  a  man  who  may  be  snatched  away 
by  the  draft  after  expensive  training.  Thus, 
many  youths  float  around  until  draft  age,  22. 
unable  to  get  a  job,  but  unwilling  to  volun- 
teer for  induction  or  enlistment  because 
they  know  they  have  a  good  chance  of  avoid- 
ing service  altogether. 

"6  The  draft  is  InefBclent.  Instead  of  re- 
cruiting men  with  the  needed  skills  by  offer- 
ing Incentives  comparable  to  the  private  sec- 
tor the  services  are  forced  to  spend  great 
sums  on  personnel  training.  Thus.  Instead 
of  attracting  experienced,  middle-aged  bak- 
ers, who  can  bake  If  not  fight,  the  Army 
drafts  an  unskilled  18-year-old,  trains  him 
to  be  a  baker,  and  most  likely  watches  him 
depart  In  2  years. 

"7  The  draft  Is  costly.  The  high  turnover 
rate  caused  by  the  draft  system  Is  extremely 
wasteful  of  training  funds.  Without  the 
need  to  Justify  the  draft,  many  functions 
could  be  transferred  to  the  private  sector  at 
a  saving. 

"8  The  draft  law,  as  written.  Is  unwork- 
able" It  forces  administrators  to  find  ways 
of  circumventing  the  clear  Intent  of  the  law. 
This  Is  always  a  dangerous  practice  In  a 
democracy.  Administrators  should  be  given 
a  law  that  will  work  as  written  and  not  be 
forced  to  resort  to  tricks  of  Interpretation. 

But  perhaps  e^en  more  Important  than 
any  of  these,  to  the  Individuals  threatened. 
Is  the  adverse  effect  of  the  draft  on  employ- 
ment opportunities.  As  I  stated  on  April  21 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise : 

"We  have  found  In  our  studies  on  man- 
power and  employment  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  In  various  hearings 
that  we  have  had  on  measures  before  \xs 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  that  the  rate 
of  unemployment  of  those  under  the  age  of 
22  in  this  country  is  double  the  rate  of  un- 
employment of  those  over  the  age  of  22,  or 
indeed  of  the  entire  unemployed  labor  force. 
"The  rate  Is  now,  I  beUeve,  somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  10  or  11  percent.    Cer- 
tainly,   without    doubt,    one    of    the    con- 
tributing causes  for  the  unemployment  rate 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  fact  that 
the  average  Induction  age  under  the  draft  is 
now  about  22  years  of  age.    ThU  means  that 
many  employers  or  potential  employers,  who 
seek  someone  for  a  particular  Job  In  existence 
today  must  give  careful  consideration  to  any 


young   man  who  perhaps   Is   out   of   high 
school— who  may  or  may  not  be  a  dropout— 
or  who  may  have  completed  his  high  school 
training.     Eanployers  are  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem.   Employers  know  that  If  they  hire  this 
young  man,  within  a  year  or  two  he  may 
have  to  leave  his  employment  and  go  else- 
where, and  he  will  return  with  employment 
rights — ^whlch  he  should  have.    Nevertheless, 
the  employer  is  faced  with  that  possibility, 
tmd  the  employment  of  older  men  under 
these  circumstances  Is  far  more  likely,  with 
the  rejection  of  the  younger  man,  who  has 
not  yet  completed  his  military  obligation.' 
Certainly,  all  of  vis  agree  that  we  cannot — 
and  we  wUl  not^-endanger  our  national  se- 
curity by  cutting  off  the  draft  pennanentiy, 
without  assvirances  of  a  substitute  procure- 
ment poUcy  adequate  to  our  defense  needs. 
But  the  problems  created  by  the  present 
system  are  so  serious  as  to  justify  some  Im- 
mediate action  and  a  trial  suspension  of  in- 
ductions,  higher  pay.   If   necessary,   and   a 
falrmlnded  bipartisan  study  of  the   entire 
problem  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


A   Roating   Speech  by  the   Po»lma»ter 
General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  caufobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  September  29, 1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Nation  is  privileged  to  have  the  services 
of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Oronouski  in 
the  office  of  Postmaster  General.  As 
well  as  being  a  most  able  public  official, 
Mr.  Oronouski  is  making  himself  note- 
worthy as  a  public  speaker  in  this  elec- 
tion year.  ,^  ^  ,      J 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  and 
several  other  Los  Angeles  Congressmen 
were  the  honored  guests  at  a  gathering 
of  postal  workers  this  past  week,  and  we 
were  doubly  honored  to  have  the  Post- 
master General  as  the  main  speaker  for 
the  evening.  I  consider  Mr.  Gronouski's 
speech  to  be  of  interest  to  all  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
I  therefore  submit  it  at  this  time  for 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  country : 

ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  A.  GRONOTJSKI,  POSTMASTKE 

Oenoial 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  among  my  fel- 
low Democrats.  It's  such  a  pleastire  belong- 
ing to  a  political  party  that  Isn't  ashamed  of 
its  lefiders.  That's  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
Republicans,  you  know.  I've  traveled  all 
over  the  country  during  the  past  several 
months,  and  no  matter  where  I  go,  local 
Republican  leaders  and  candidates  are  try- 
ing to  pretend  they've  never  heard  of  Baebt 
QoLDWATEK.  We  Democrats  have  had  to  re- 
fresh their  memory  a  bit. 

And  Isn't  It  wonderful  that  we  have  a  real 
two-p€irty  system  again?  A  party  of  hope 
and  a  party  of  memory.  For  all  this  we  ca^ 
thank  Mr.  Goldwatkr.  He  was  determined 
from  the  beginning  to  give  the  Nation  a 
choice,  not  an  echo." 
Some  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  hasn't  had  a  pro- 
gressive idea  since  Calvin  CooUdge  decided 
not  to  seek  reelection  in  1B28.  And  now 
they're  desperately  trying  to  stamp  out  the 
Ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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too,  that  the  vast  majority  of 

the  same  way.    I  believe  that 

1  lave  a  heritage  of  falrplay  and 

•  heir  fellow  man.    I  believe  they 

follow  the  honorable  lead  of  a 
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context,  I  must  say  I  am  tre- 

impressed    with   the    quality   of 

here  In  the  Los  Angeles 

four    Congressmen — freshmen 
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President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
signed  Into  law  the  Economic 
Act — better  known  as  the  Antl- 
It  represents  the  most  massive 
In  the  history  of  mankind, 
x^lque  aspects  of  this  law  Is  that 
the  local  communities  the  re- 
fer developing  their  own   pro- 
National  Government  will  as- 
supply   the   funds — ^but   the 
must  decide  what  needs  to 
tiow  to  do  It. 
the  foresight  of  Congressmen 
RoTBAX,,  and  Wilson,  tin 
has  already  been  set  up  that 
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of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
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sure  them  "dignity  In  sickness,  as  well  as 
In  health." 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  aged  by  voting  against  medi- 
care. 

This  administration  believes  that  our  gen- 
eration— for  the  first  time  In  history — has 
the  knowledge,  the  wealth  and  the  tools  to 
eradicate  poverty  In  America:  to  give  all  our 
citizens,  no  matter  how  lowly  their  station 
or  inadequate  their  education,  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  poor  by  voting  against  the 
antlpoverty  bill. 

This  administration  believes  that  social 
security  represents  one  of  the  great  social 
achievements  of  our  century,  providing  peace 
of  mind  and  a  better  life  for  millions  of  re- 
tired citizens. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  these  p>eople  by  advocating  poli- 
cies which  would  destroy  the  very  fabric  of 
our  social  security  system. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  oxir  workers  are  entitled  to 
a  decent  salary  for  an  honest  day's  work. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  labor  by  voting  against  Increases 
in  the  minimum  wage. 

This  administration  Is  determined  to  wipe 
out  the  cancer  of  long-term  unemployment 
and  hopelessness  In  the  chronically  depressed 
sections  of  our  Nation. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  the  unemployed  by  voting  re- 
peatedly against  area  redevelopment. 

This  administration  believes  that  every 
child  in  America  deserves  a  decent  meal,  no 
matter  who  his  parents  may  be. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hun- 
gry children  by  opposing  the  food  stamp  and 
the  school  lunch  programs. 

This  administration  believes  that  our  Na- 
tion cannot  achieve  Its  full  measure  of  great- 
ness until  our  young  men  and  women — all 
of  them — have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  minds  to  their  full  capacities. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  oiu"  young  people  by  voting 
against  aid  to  education. 

This  administration  believes  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  an  equal  opportunity  in  our 
society,  regardless  of  the  color  of  his  skin 
or  his  religion  or  the  accent  with  which  he 
speaks. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  turned 
his  back  on  millions  of  Americans  by  voting 
against  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  administration  believes  It  has  the 
moral  and  awesome  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting every  living  creature  from  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  radioactive  fallout. 

And  the  Republican  nominee  has  tiu-ned 
his  back  on  all  the  people  by  opposing  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Yes,  Senator  Goldwater  has  turned  his 
back. 

While  President  Johnson  seeks  to  unify 
our  people  behind  a  great  national  cause, 
the  opposition  seeks  to  obstruct,  divide,  and 
conquer. 

And  the  hallmark  of  Its  approach  Is 
extremism. 

I  know  there  Is  an  effort  being  made  to 
hide  extremism  under  the  elephant's  trunk. 
I  know  the  temporary  Republican  leader 
went  to  Gettysburg  and  began  talking  like  a 
"moderate"  for  the  sake  of  party  unity. 

But  I  also  remember  what  he  said  In  San 
Francisco:  "Extremism  In  the  defense  of 
liberty  is  no  vice."  and  "Moderation  in  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  virtue." 

The  echo  of  those  Infamous  words  will  be 
reverberating  throughout  this  Nation  long 
after  the  last  ballot  is  cast  next  November  3. 
They  represent  an  open  Invitation  to  any 
radical    of    the    left    or    right    to    take    the 


law  Into  his  own  hands  by  wrapnin.  ti^ 
American  flag  around  his  devious  enS 

Extremism  is  hate  and  dlvlslveness  it  u 
spitting  on  the  Ambassador  to  the  UiiJl 
Nations.  It  Is  labeling  the  Chief  Justlc.^ 
the  Supreme  Court  a  traitor  and  a  Cwnm 
nist.  It  Is  storing  up  arms  against  ^^u 
called  a  "Communist  menace,"  agalngt  tl!! 
day  when  you  brand  everyone  who  dlsanS! 
with  you  a  Communist.  — s^^w 

Extremism  Is  a  racial  issue,    it  la  imtw 
cation  for  turning  dogs  loose  on  tiegr^t^ 
bombing    churches,    or    pouring    acid   Intn 
newly  integrated  swimming  pools. 

It  Is  a  program  to  foment  prejudice  anion, 
ethnic  groups  by  playing  on  their  econointe 
Insecurity.  And  It  Is  a  cynical  disdain  « 
those  same  ethnic  groups  by  perpetuatlae  a 
discriminatory  immigration  policy. 

Extremism  is  encouraging  lawlessness  b? 
stirring  the  passions  of  the  disgruntled  and 
the  maladjusted. 

And  Anally,  extremism  is  reckless  and 
suicidal  nuclear  Irresponsibility,  it  is  the 
surrender  of  llfe-and-death  declslonmaklni 
authority  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  military  field  commanders. 

But  Barkt   Goldwater   insists   that  "ex- 
tremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice  " 
Hate:  "in  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Suspicion:  "In  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Prejudice:  "In  the  defense  of  liberty!" 
Fear:  "in  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Assassination:  "in  the  defense  of  liberty" 
Dlvlslveness:  "in  the  defense  of  liberty." 
Economic  deprivation:  "in  the  defense  of 
liberty." 

And  nuclear  holocaust:  "In  the  defense  of 
liberty." 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  such  a  "defense 
of  liberty" — and  neither  can  liberty  itself. 
Because  in  the  end,  it  would  be  liberty  u 
defined  by  a  rabid  group  of  radicals — which 
means  liberty  for  them  to  rule  as  they  aee 
flt. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  point  when 
we  can  treat  the  radical  elements  among  \u 
as  a  Joke.  There  Is  no  shrugging  It  off.  Thl» 
Is  a  grave  national  threat. 

The  extremists  are  organized,  well 
financed,  disciplined,  and  highly  motivated. 
They  have  captured  a  major  political  party. 
The  only  way  to  defeat  them  is  to  expose 
them  to  the  voters;  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  these  people  are  not  traveling 
the  road  of  freedom  and  liberty:  they  are 
traveling  the  road  to  anarchy  and  chaos. 

They  must  be  repudiated  before  they 
poison  our  system  completely.  And  the  time 
to  repudiate  them  Is  now. 

Thank  you. 


Wamng  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Idce- 
logical  Offensire — Goyernment  AfOh 
cies  and  Programs,  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLOSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  report,  I  indicated 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman,  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  apparent  lack  of  mean- 
ingful information  relating  to  one  Im- 
portant part  of  our  Grovernment's  effort 
in  the  cold  war. 
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we  knew,  of  course,  what  our  Qovem- 

?f  Sas  doing  on  the  economic  plane 

KU  the  foreign  aid  program  and  our 

■^SorT  trade  policies  are  subject  to  a 

'^tic.  regular  review  by  the  Con- 

^f,  knew  also,  what  our  Government 
w..  bwn  doing  to  meet  the  Communist 
Srtaton  the  mUitary  plane.  Our  na- 
S  defense  budget  and  our  miUtary 
ISance  program  are  studied  each  year 
JfThe  appropriate  congressional  com- 
Sttees  and  debated  at  length  by  both 
Snuses  of  the  Congress. 

We  did  not  have  readily  available, 
however  similar  information  about  the 
!Sl  U  S  Gtovernment  efifort  on  the  ideo- 
Srical  plane:  an  effort  designed  to  coun- 
S  the  Communist  ideological  offensive 
!nd  to  provide  support  abroad  for  our 
foreign  policy  through  oversea  informa- 
tion programs,  exchanges  of  persons, 
strategic  psychological  operations,  and 
related  activities. 

There  was  no  single  document,  con- 
gressional or  executive,  no  single  source, 
which  contained  adequate  information 
about  the  full  range  of  these  activities— 
who  was  doing  what,  why,  and  at  what 
cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

And  we  had  to  have  this  information 
before  we  could  begin  to  study  these  ac- 
tivities and  reach  some  judgment  about 
their  worth  and  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  meet  this  need,  the  subcom- 
mittee directed  its  staff  to  prepare  an  in- 
ventory of  governmental  programs  oper- 
ating In  this  field.  The  inventory  was  to 
be  brief  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  quick 
and  easy  reference.  Also,  it  was  not  to 
contain  any  material  with  a  security  clas- 
sification. Such  material  could  not  be 
published  but  had  to  remain  in  appropri- 
ate files,  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  authorized  personnel. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  work  on  the  compilation  of 
the  inventory  began  in  May  1963.  Dr. 
Allan  S.  Nanes,  analyst  in  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, prepared  the  document  under  the 
supervision  of  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff.  It  was  published  on  January  3, 
1964,  as  a  committee  print,  entitled  "The 
UJ3.  Ideological  Effort:  Government 
Agencies  and  Programs." 

With  the  publication  of  this  document, 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  had  available  to  them  an  ex- 
tremely useful  reference  work  which  con- 
tained the  answers  to  the  basic  ques- 
tions: who  was  doing  what,  under  what 
authority,  and,  generally,  at  what  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  point  to  de- 
scribe the  inventory  in  detail  because  it 
Is  readily  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
comment  on  Its  three  main  features. 

First,  the  inventory  revealed  that  over 
20  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  currently  engaged  in  conducting 
programs  which  are  neither  strictly  mil- 
itary nor  strictly  economic  in  character 
but  which  can  provide  support  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Second,  it  indicated  that  the  annual 
expenditures  on  these  programs  are  in 
excess  of  $500  million  oer  year. 


Third,  it  pointed  to  an  area  of  appar- 
ent weakness  in  the  U.S.  ideological  ef- 
fort: lack  of  adequate  coordination. 

This  third  point  became  the  subject  of 
the  next  step  in  the  subcommittee's  in- 
quiry. 

Having  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the 
challenge  confronting  our  foreign  policy 
on  the  ideological  pltuie; 

Having  brought  together  information 
about  governmental  programs  operating 
on  this  plane; 

The  subcommittee  was  now  ready  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  programs  them- 
selves. And  we  began  at  the  top  by  in- 
quiring into  the  direction  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  U.S.  ideological  effort  in 
the  cold  war. 


Congreatman  Harold  R.  Collier  Reports  to 
the  People  of  the  10th  District  of 
IlliBoit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  herewith  the  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  covering  a  r6sum6  of  ma- 
jor legislation  and  my  activities  as  their 
Representative  in  Washington. 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
convened  the  first  Tuesday  in  January 
and  extended  more  than  9  months  be- 
fore its  preelection  adjovurnment.  The 
combined  first  and  second  sessions  were 
the  longest  in  peacetime  history.  Ad- 
journment of  the  first  session  did  not 
come  until  Christmas  Eve,  leaving  less 
than  2  weeks  between  sessions  instead  of 
the  usual  3  or  4  months. 

Several  legislative  programs  which 
were  instituted  under  the  administration 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  became 
law  during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year. 

The  tax  bill  of  1963,  which  was  written 
last  year  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
was  adopted  with  few  changes  in  the 
Senate  and  subsequently  retvumed  for 
final  passage  in  late  January.  Follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  important  leg- 
islation, the  administration's  civil  rights 
bill,  which  had  been  passed  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  late  last  year,  came 
to  the  floor  and  was  finally  passed  after 
several  days  of  heated  debate  during 
which  time  14  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed. It  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  July  4.  .        ^^ 

Later  in  this  report.  I  will  outline  oth- 
er major  legislative  action  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress. 

While  the  Federal  budget  announced 
by  President  Johnson  was  $98.6  billion, 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Federal  spending  is  actually  well 
over' $6  billion  above  what  Congress  ap- 
propriated. It  is  $23  billion  higher  than 
President   Eisenhower's  suggested   1961 


fiscal  budget  which  will  carry  the  total 
spending  figure  to  $105  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.     This  exceeds  the 
highest  spending  during  World  War  II 
and  promises  a  deficit  of  nearly  $10  bil- 
lion which  is  twice  the  deficit  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.    Significant  is  the  fact 
that  this  budget  contains  $6  billion  in 
Federal  agency  expansion  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  began  on  July  1.    Whether 
one  likes  it  or  not,  the  sale  of  $2.3  billion 
in  Government  assets  and  an  additional 
billion  dollars  in  trick  bookkeeping  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were 
used  to   make  the  budget  figure  look 
lower.    This  was  because  CCC  losses  for 
fiscal  1964  are  more  than  $2V2  billion. 
Notwithstanding   this   fact   the   budget 
asked  for  only  $1.1  billion  because  the 
administration  canceled  out  $931  mil- 
lion in  interest  of  it  to  the  Treasury  by 
the  CCC.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  too, 
that  back-door  spending  of  $1.4  billion 
for  urban  renewal  will  actually  be  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  even  though  it  does  not 
show  up  in  the  budget.    These  facts  are 
not  generally  known  because  the  result 
will  not  show  up  until  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

Our  international  monetary  situation 
is  still  the  source  of  great  concern  al- 
though it  is  quietly  being  tucked  aside 
this  election  year  of   1964.     U.S.   gold 
stocks  have  been  reduced  from  $24.5  bil- 
lion to  a  current  reserve  of  slightly  more 
than  $15y2  bilUon.    Presently,  our  legal 
gold    requirements    are    $14.62    billion 
which  includes  $12.7  required  for  our 
domestic  fiscal  needs  together  with  bor- 
rowing from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  foreign  currency  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  and  foreign  cur- 
rency borrowing  by  the  Treasury.    This 
would  appear  to  leave  $833  million  but 
such  is  not  the  case  since  aggregate  for- 
eign claims  of  approximately  $26  billion 
are   outstanding   at   the  present  time. 
This  year  foreigners  have  drawn  only 
$50  million  from  our  gold  reserve  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dollar  which  has  been  inconvertible  at 
home  for  more  than  three  decades  has 
become  inconvertible  de  facto  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  this  report 
might  wonder  why  I  am  presenting  this 
summary  of  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional fiscal  situation  in  a  legislative  re- 
port of  this  nature.  I  do  so  because  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
situation  in  evaluating  the  legislative 
actions  of  the  Congress  obviously  because 
they  are  tempered— or  certainly  ought 
to  be — by  these  fiscal  facts.  To  suggest 
that  there  is  no  direct  relationship  would 
be  folly.  In  fact,  ignoring  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  either  at  home 
or  abroad  in  legislative  deliberations 
would  merely  be  heading  blindly  toward 
economic  and  fiscal  chaos. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  report,  I 
shall  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  major 
legislative  activities  on  a  category  basis 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  Ust  aU 
important  legislation  in  these  respective 
areas. 

NATIONAL     DEFBNSE     AND     INTERNAL     SECmUTT 

Seventeen  bills  including  authorization 
and  appropriation  measures  will  prob- 
ably have  been  signed  into  law  by  No- 
vember 1  of  this  year.   The  total  defense 
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budget  foi  flwal  1964-65  la  $39.6  billion. 
Of  this  mj  n,  nearly  $17  billion  was  for 
procursnc  at  and  construction  of  planes, 
missiles,  s  lips,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment. Another  $5  billion  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spac(  Administration  for  1965  re- 
search, development,  construction,  and 
administn  .tion.  This  includes  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  th ;  Apollo  man-to-moon  project. 
The  AtocLlc  Energy  Commission  will 
draw  an  a  ddltional  $2.6  biUion  and  an- 
other billi(  in  and  a  half  is  earmarked  for 
constructi  >n  projects  at  Armed  Forces 
bases  at  h<}me  and  abroad. 

ornoLs  aXj  attaob 
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legislation  in  this  area  was 
of  $3.25   billion  for 
and  a  proposal  to  provide  a 
increase  in  the  lending  cap- 
International  Development 
along  with  16  other  particl- 
A  bill  to  increase  U.S. 
in  the  Inter-American  De- 
Bank  and  an  expansion  of 
operating  costs  to  $115  mil- 
1965  were  approved  and 
law. 

enough  was  a  House  joint 
expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
every  effort  be  made  to  obtain 
dues  of  delinquent  nations, 
he  Soviet  Union,  was  adopted, 
for  pressing  for  the  penalty 
rights  in  the  General  As- 
those  who  fail  to  pay.    How- 
be  more  interesting  to  see 
conscientious  and  determined 
be  made  to  force  the  "dead 
in  the  United  Nations  to 
I  ivies  as  well  as  special  assess- 
^(he  United  States  has  been 
contributor  since  the  incep- 
UJ». 
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nations 
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Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  he  s  as  much  legislation  been  en- 
acted in  a  single  session  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  iconomic  programs  as  well  as 
provide  ths  means  of  increasing  or  ex- 
tending r(  venues.  A  bill  creating  an 
Office  of  liconomic  Opportunity,  better 
*  known  as  ihe  antipoverty  program,  was 
passed  in  he  sum  of  $947.5  million  for 
fiscal  1965  An  authorization  to  provide 
$1.1  billion  annually  for  fiscal  years  1966- 
67  as  the  Federal  contribution  to  con- 
struction iosts  of  State  highways  and 
various  rot  d  projects  was  approved  along 
with  the  e  [tension  for  3  years  of  aid  to 
States  and  communities  in  the  amount  of 
$75  mlllloi,  for  the  construction  of  air- 
ports on  1,  matching-fund  basis.  An- 
other bill  to  increase  from  33^3  to  55 
percent  the  subsidy  for  construction  of 
fishing  veisels  was  approved,  including 
an  extensi<  >n  program  for  5  years  to  July 
1, 1968,  wi  h  authorization  of  $10  million 
anniiaUy.  In  the  area  of  our  domestic 
economy  \^ere  several  bills  which  were 
reported  b; '  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Ways  and  Means;  including 
the  1964  ax  bill  discussed  previously, 
extension  )f  current  schedule  of  excise 
taxes  on  Iquor,  cigarettes,  automobiles 
and  parts,  telephone  service,  and  airline 
tickets.  Tl  te  committee  also  voted«to  im- 
pose taxes  on  the  purchase  of  certain 
foreign  sec  irltles  as  well  as  a  3-year  pro- 


posal of  $375  million  in  grants  and  loans 
to  States  and  communities  for  mass- 
transit  facilities.  Needless  to  say,  it  is 
again  necessary  to  raise  the  national 
debt  by  $9  billion  from  $315  billion  to 
$324  billion  for  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1,  1965.  This  represents  an  overall  high 
in  the  public  debt  and  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  of  $24  billion 
in  2  years'  time. 

OOVZHNMENTAL    RCORGANIZATION 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  the 
major  piece  of  legislation  in  this  field 
although  11  others  were  approved  and 
signed  into  law,  including  an  act  to  In- 
crease and  adjust  basic  pay  rates  of 
p^tal  and  classified  employees  as  well  as 
ofiKers  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

SOCIAL   SECTTRITY,   HEALTH   AND  PUBLIC  WXLFABK 

In  the  area  of  social  security,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  passed  bills  to  In- 
crease monthly  payments  to  19 1/2  million 
old-age  survivors  and  disability  bene- 
ficiaries. It  also  liberalizes  eligibility 
provisions  and  lowers  the  retirement  age 
of  widows  to  60  years.  This,  of  course, 
means  increasing  the  social  security  tax 
again  beginning  January  1.  1965,  and 
continuing  on  a  rising  scale  thereafter 
to  1971.  As  of  the  time  this  report  was 
written,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
had  not  reached  any  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  medicare  provisions  under 
the  bill. 

In  a  separate  item  of  legislation.  Con- 
gress extended  to  June  30. 1967.  authority 
of  the  HEW  to  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance to  U.S.  citizens  returning  from  a 
foreign  country  under  emergency  hard- 
ship circumstances.  Both  Houses  also 
extended  to  June  30.  1967.  the  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  permitting 
States  to  transfer  dependent  children 
from  unsuitable  foster  homes  to  non- 
profit institutions. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  extended  for  3  years  to  July  1,  1967, 
and  Increased  authorization  for  college 
student  loans  from  $135  million  current- 
ly to  $195  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

VETERANS    AND    SERVICEMEN 

Pay  increases  totaling  $275  million 
monthly  for  all  men  and  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  was  approved  and  became 
law  in  midyear.  The  bill  excepted  those 
in  the  service  less  than  2  years,  however. 
Approved  also  was  a  5-year.  $5  million 
per  year  program  of  aid  to  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  nursing  home  facil- 
ities and  State  veteran  homes,  and  an- 
other measure  which  liberalizes  non- 
service-cormected  pensions  for  needy 
veterans  and  widows,  and  revising  limits 
of  permissible  Income  without  loss  of 
pension.  H.R.  2664,  a  bill  exempting 
from  draft  induction  a  sole  surviving  son 
of  a  family  whose  father  died  as  a  result 
of  military  service  was  enacted  into  law. 
Congress  also  voted  to  raise  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Military  Academies 
and  fixing  the  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice now  at  5  years. 

AGRICULTURE 

Most  controversial  and  important  of 
farm  legislation  this  past  session  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  continues  cot- 


ton price  support  and  the  subsidy  fn. 
exporters  as  well  as  providing  a  new  «u^ 
sidy  for  domestic  processors.  In  1SI 
same  bill  was  an  authorization  for  a  ^ 
wheat  marketing  program  to  malnS 
a  $2-a-bushel  price  support  domestloS 
and  a  minimum  of  $1.55  for  exn^ 
Other  agricultural  bills  included  one  i^ 
quiring  registration  of  all  pesticides  be 
fore  they  can  be  sold  to  the  public  ex^ 
tension  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
and  a  bill  to  permit  the  purchase^ 
process  food  grains  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  donation  undo 
domestic  welfare  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams.  Because  of  the  sharp  drop  In  do- 
mestic beef  prices,  a  bill  restricting  im. 
portation  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  muttm 
to  6.5  percent  of  domestic  consiunptlon 
was  passed  as  a  compromise  to  several 
more  restrictive  import  bills. 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Most  important  of  the  natural  resource 
legislation  was  Senate  bill,  S.  4,  estab- 
lishing a  national  wilderness  reservation 
system  on  35  million  acres  closed  to  com- 
mercial use  and  retained  in  their  pre- 
servative state.  In  other  bipartisan  sup- 
ported  legislation,  authorization  of  a  10- 
year,  $82.5  million  program  to  finance 
water  resource  research  centers  in  col- 
leges and  universities  was  approved  as 
was  a  $2  billion  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  to  assist  States  in  developing 
outdoor  recreation  programs.  Senate 
bill.  S.  1363,  providing  for  increased  pay- 
ments to  counties  in  which  wildlife 
refuges  are  located  became  law  this  year, 
also. 

Bills  which  I  introduced  during  the 
88th  Congress  were : 

H.R.  1904,  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
gain  from  sale  of  his  principal  residence 
by  a  taxpayer  at  age  60.  Included  as 
provision  in  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  3286.  Commission  on  Aircraft 
Noise. 

H.R.  3927,  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  voluntary  health 
insurance. 

H.R.  5501.  for  the  relief  of  Wieslawa 
Marianna  Borczon.  Approved  and  signed 
into  law  July  11,  1964. 

H.R.  5986,  amend  duty  on  broomcora 
Passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

H.R.  6490.  repeal  excise  tax  on 
communications . 

H.R.  6926,  increase  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  under  social  security. 

H.R.  8204,  remove  inequities  from  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  for 
survivors. 

H.R.  8535.  right  to  be  represented  by 
an  attorney  before  Federal  agencies. 

H.R.  9804,  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Amend  benefits  for  a  per- 
son forced  to  retire  at  60  years. 

H.R.  9805,  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  deduct  higher  education 
expenses. 

H.R.  9978,  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  TV  sets. 

H.R.  10838,  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921. 

H.R.  11385,  establish  a  U.S.  nUnt  In 
Lake  or  Cook  County,  HI. 
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gjj  11767.  amend  Trade  Expansion 

f '  1 ago 

^  «R.  12512.  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
ggcurity  Act  to  Increase  widows'  benefits. 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Since  the  Congress  has  jurisdiction  in 
^-Sw  areas  in  legislation  affecting  the 
SSct  of  Columbia,  it  passed  a  dozen 
5S-  items  of  legislation  ranging  from 
!S  tacreases  for  District  of  Columbia 
Uchers  and  MetropoUtan  PoUce  and 
«pe  Departments,  to  strengthening  en- 
#nr«ement  procedures  agahist  owners  of 
Se  structures  in  the  District.  Bills 
toMrmit  suspension  or  dismissal  of  un- 
!u]y  school  pupils,  increase  the  number 
Irfman-dog  teams  authorized  for  the 
nifitrict  of  Columbia  Police  Department, 
and  legislation  permitting  principals  and 
^chers  to  use  reasonable  force  in  main- 
Sling  order  in  public  schools  were 
Mssed  in  the  House  but  did  not  get 
yJrough  the  Senate  this  year. 

PERSONAL    REPORT 

The  spring  and  summer  months  of 
1964  were  marked  by  the  greatest  infiux 
of  tourists  of  any  of  my  8  years  in  the 
Congress.  The  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  has  the  largest  population 
of  any  in  Illinois  and  is  among  the  larg- 
est congressional  districts  in  the  country, 
naturally  had  perhaps  the  largest  num- 
ber of  visitors  than  any  district  of  its 
distance  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Families  who  normally  spend  their  va- 
cations in  other  sections  of  the  country 
came  to  Washington  en  route  to  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  this  year  in 
great  numbers.  Our  guest  book  shows 
more  than  500  residents  of  our  district 
visited  my  office  where  members  of  my 
staff  arranged  for  visits  to  the  White 
House,  Gallery  passes  for  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  tours  of  places  of  his- 
torical interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Congressional  mail,  expected  to  be 
heavier  this  election  year  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  actually  maintained  a 
normal  volume.  The  number  of  per- 
sonal problems  with  the  various  agencies 
of  Government  referred  to  us  by  consti- 
tuents during  the  course  of  the  year 
Increased  sharply,  however.  These 
range  from  matters  pertaining  to  as- 
sistance in  social  security,  immigration, 
and  servicemen  and  veterans'  requests. 
Each  of  these  was  handled  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  and  every  possible  assist- 
ance given  each  Inquiry. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  while  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
marked  by  certain  achievements  and  ad- 
mitted failures,  we  must  expect  to  make 
even  more  difficult  decisions  next  year. 
New  crises  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
have  cast  their  shadow  over  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  the  need  for  changes  in  our 
posture  abroad. 

Although  this  report  appears  to  be 
lengthy,  it  is  actually  but  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  legislative 
activity  of  the  Congress  during  the  past 
year.  For  this  reason,  my  office  is  pre- 
pared to  provide  detailed  information 
on  any  and  all  bills  of  special  interest 
to  my  constituents.  Requests  may  be 
made  either  by  writing  to  my  Washing- 
ton office,  room  1026.  Longworth  House 


Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.,  or  by 
telephoning  my  district  office  at  749- 
4115. 


Urban  Renewal  in  Norfolk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Norfolk  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
urban  renewal  program  and  is  a  dramatic 
example  of  how  an  older  city  can  be  re- 
juvenated. The  effort  to  modernize  Nor- 
folk and  clear  out  and  rehabilitate  its 
rundown  areas  has  the  broadest  possible 
support  among  business  and  civic  leaders. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  the  city  for  15 
or  20  years  would  hardly  recognize  the 
new  Norfolk.  Through  urban  renewal 
and  other  programs,  and  through  the  en- 
lightened leadership  of  the  city,  tremen- 
dous new  investment  has  been  generated 
and  employment  and  civic  pride  have 
grown  apace. 

This  progress  has  been  well  described 
by  Norfolk's  Representative,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Porter 
Hardy,  Jr.,  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Norfolk,  published  by  the  Nor- 
folk Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  include  the  illustrations  which 
show  the  dramatic  changes,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia's  [Mr.  Hardy] 
words  well  describe  the  modernization  of 
Norfolk.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
give  them  careful  attention: 
After  15  Years  op  Urban  Renewal,  Norfolk 
Shining  Example 


(By  Hon.  Porter  Harot,  Jr.) 

The  lack  of  decent  housing  for  millions  of 
Americans  in  slums,  and  the  growing  decay  of 
our  cities  In  the  past,  presented  overwhelm- 
ing problems.  No  individual,  no  private  or- 
ganization, nor  even  any  local  government 
could  successfully  tackle  them  alone. 

The  urban  renewal  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1949  during  the  Tru- 
man administration.  It  grew  out  of  a  rec- 
ognition that  blight  ih  urbsin  areas  and  all  its 
attendant  evils  constituted  problems  that 
had  to  be  faced.  The  sound  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  cities  was  recognized  as  an 
important  goal  of  national  policy  and  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal  required  Federal 
encouragement  and  assistance. 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram from  the  start,  sponsored  and  approved 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  was  one  of  its  original 
three  sponsors,  together  with  Senator  Ellen- 
der  of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Wagner,  of  New 
York.  During  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion in  1954.  and  again  in  1956  and  1959,  it 
was  expanded  and  strengthened.  Substan- 
tial improvements  were  made  and  additional 
funds  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1961,  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Urban  renewal  has  not  been  limited  to  any 
particular  region  of  the  United  States,  nor 
has  it  been  limited  to  big  cities.  In  1963, 
nearly  one-half  of  more  than  700  localities 
actively  participating  in  the  program  had 
populations  of  less  than  25.000 — many  of 
them  in  the  Southeast.  Of  1,556  federally  as- 
sisted urban  renewal  projects  or  activities  in 
the  Nation  at  the  end  of  1963,  a  total  of  339 


were  in  the  Southeastern  States,  and  35  in 
Virginia.  This  has  become  truly  an  effective 
national  program,  serving  well  all  Bectloiu  of 
the  country. 

The  Congress  stipulated  In  its  1949  decla- 
ration of  national  housing  policy  that  "pri- 
vate enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to  serve 
as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  It  can" 
in  order  to  attain  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family,  thus  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment and  redevelopment  of  communi- 
ties, and  to  the  advancement  of  the  growth, 
wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation." 

The  primary  emphasis  on  private  enter- 
prise has  remained  a  basic  principle  of  the 
American  urban  renewal  program. 

Through  urban  renewal,  local  governments 
help  and  support  private  Industry  to  achieve 
what  It  cannot  do  alone.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, pursuant  to  requests  from  the 
localities,  provides  necessary  additional  funds 
and  technical  know-how  which  local  gov- 
ernments, cannot  supply  from  their  own  re- 
sources. 

FOUR  BILLION  DOLLARS  SPENT  TO  DATE 

The  total  Federal  expenditure  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  urban  renewal  to  date 
is  nearly  $4  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  compared  to  sc»ne  other  Federal  pro- 
grams it  is  relatively  small.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  few  instances  of  mismanagement 
which  have  been  identified,  the  results  this 
$4  billion  has  achieved  are  tangible  and  truly 
phenomenal.  Aside  from  helping  to  build 
the  physical  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  oiu-  children,  it  is  proving  to  be 
a  good  Investment  financially. 

Recent  congressional  hearings  on  urban  re- 
newal legislation  have  brought  out  the  im- 
pressive fact  that  every  dollar  of  Federal 
investment  in  urban  renewal  generates 
about  $6  in  private  investment — in  build- 
ing construction  and  related  activities  that 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  of  permanent  financial 
gain  to  dtles  and  local  governments. 

With  mushrooming  increases  in  municipal 
costs  and  limited  tax  sources,  local  govern- 
ments need  money.  Cities,  through  urban 
renewal,  have  been  able  to  raise  their  reve- 
nues to  realistic  and  responsible  levels,  to 
strengthen  their  economic  sinews  through 
real  estate  tax  gains.  They  have  Increased 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  and 
achieved  higher  returns  from  land  put  to  new 
and  better  uses  and  more  receipts  from  busi- 
ness privilege  taxes.  New  Jobs,  new  mar- 
kets, and  business  expansion  have  resulted 
from  better  location,  improved  traffic,  and 
adequate  ptirking.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable attraction  of  new  enterprises — ^par- 
ticularly distributive  and  wholesale  flrms — 
that  do  not  want  to  be  trapped  in  undesir- 
able sites.  Thus  cities,  through  urban  re- 
newal, once  again  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  STRENGTHEN  TAX  BASE 

One  building^  in  a  35-acre  section  of  one 
urban  renewal  area  in  Norfolk  today  pays 
two  times  the  taxes  formerly  received  from 
the  entire  section.  One  new  downtown  hotel, 
on  5  acres  of  former  crime-  and  disease-In- 
fested slxim,  produces  18  times  the  real  estate 
tax  revenue  of  the  structures  it  replaced. 

It  is  well  established  that  city  govern- 
ments cannot  be  strong  without  a  sound  real 
estate  tax  base.  I  know  of  no  pubUc  pro- 
gram which  can  do  more  to  strengthen  and 
reestablish  American  local  government  to  its 
rightful  place  than  urban  renewal. 

No  city  wants  to  sit  and  rot.  Now  most  of 
them  are  working  out  of  this  dilemma 
through  our  national  housing  legislation  and 
are  voluntarily  initiating  their  own  programB 
of  urban  renewal.  There  is  no  compulsion 
about  it.  Urban  renewal  is  planned,  ini- 
tiated, and  executed  locally.  The  full  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  program 
rests  with  the  community. 
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BXST  IN  COTJNTRT 


minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
on  Housing  in  the  n.S.  House  of 
the  Honorable  WnxiAM  B. 
I^publican,  of  New  Jersey,  was  so 
Norfolk's  achievements  that  he 
fallowing  statement  on  October  24, 
Norfolk  officials  who  had  Just  fin- 
congressional  testimony  for  this 
headed    by    the    Honorable 
.  Democrat,  of  Alabama: 
rtaiiily  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
whjit  appears  to  be  the  best  urban 
in  the  country. 
tlm«  many  of  us  who  are  Inter- 
i)rban    renewal,   have    understood 
all  the  tools  that  are  neces- 
an   urban  renewal   program 
gdsh  you  good  luce  in  the  futiire. 
the  good  work,  and  I  hope  that 
continue  youi  good,  sound  pro- 


Baiffs, 


program 
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of  Votinf  Positions  of  Repre- 
Junes  G.  Falton,  of  Pennsyl- 


EXTJENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hot.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


IN  THE 


or  PEmrSTLVAKIA 

lOnSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tue  iday,  September  29.  1964 


Mr 

Speaker, 
1964.  and 
1964,  I 
slonal 


PCLTON 


Wis 
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CODSUltat  DILS 

constituevts 
ington, 
am  glad 
appointments 


present 
much 


of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
on  Tuesday,  September  22, 
on  Wednesday,  September  23, 
in  my  Pittsburgh  congres- 
maklng  myself  available  for 
and  conferences  with  my 
This  saves  trips  to  Wash- 
for  my  local  people,  and  I 
»  cooperate  by  making  these 
in  Pittsburgh.  As  the 
of  Congress  has  extended 
than  expected,  it  is  neces- 


DC, 


s(  ssion  I 


Ion  rer 


sary  for  me  to  meet  these  commitments 
previously  mside. 

On  roUcall  No.  260,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964,  on  the  final  passage  of  H.R. 
12633,  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Onrollcall  No.  262,  September  23,  1964, 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  National  Ice 
Age  Scientific  Reserve,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideo- 
logical Offensive — The  Uncoordinated 
Effort,  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n,ORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ferred earlier  to  the  fourth  dimension  of 
foreign  policy:  the  ideological  and 
psychological. 

Tliis  dimension  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  programs  and  activities  which  are  in- 
tended to  communicate  information  and 
ideas  to  foreign  audiences,  to  infiuence 
them,  or  to  move  them  to  a  particular 
course  of  action. 

Included  in  this  category  are  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  distribution 
of  publications,  community  relations 
projects,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, strategic  psychological  opera- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  programs. 

As  shown  in  the  inventory  published 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  ("The 
U.S.  Ideological  Effort:  Government 
Agencies  and  Programs,"  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Print,  1964) ,  operations 
of  this  type  are  currently  conducted  by 
more  than  20  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Their  cost 
runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  They  constitute  the  third 
and  increasingly  important  dimension  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

How  do  these  programs  operate? 
How  are  they  coordinated  with  each 
other?  How  is  the  experience  and  in- 
formation derived  through  these  pro- 
grams channeled  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions? How  are  foreign  policy  decisions 
transmitted  to  the  operational  heads  of 
these  programs  and  implemented? 

In  a  series  of  executive  hearings  held 
in  January  and  February  1964,  the  sub- 
committee addressed  these  and  many 
other  questions  to  the  representatives  of 
the  four  governmental  agencies  princi- 
pally involved  in  foreign  policy  decisions : 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  after 
the  required  security  deletions,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title.  "Winning  the  Cold 
War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive — 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 


International  Organizations  and  lia»^ 
ments.  Parts  VI  Through  vm."  JnTr 
dition.  this  three-volume  set  contains^ 
appraisal  of  "The  Cold  War  Since  igaf. 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Sta^i, 
well  as  several  research  studies  of  th 
US.  Information  Agency. 

On  the  basis  of  information  received  in 
the  course  of  the  two  sets  of  hearlun 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee— Marc^ 
September  1963  and  January-Pebrusrv 
1964 — the  subcommittee  issued  rmS 
No.  2  entitled  "Ideological  GperatlMg 
and  Foreign  Policy,"  House  Report  No 
1352,  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  19(54' 
The  subcommittee's  findings,  outlined  In 
that  report,  may  be  summarized  u 
follows : 

First.  The  basic  goals  of  VS.  forej© 
policy  have  been  expressed  clearly  and 
have  remained  fairly  constant.  They 
are  designed  to  advsmce  our  national 
interests  and  security  by  encouraging  a 
peaceful  world  conmiunity  of  free  and 
independent  countries  whose  govenj- 
ments  are  responsive  to  the  just  asplra- 
tions  of  their  people,  and  by  combating 
Communist  designs  for  world  domina- 
tion. 

Second.  The  concurrent  revolutions  of 
the  20th  century — in  science,  warfare, 
conununications,  education,  and  other 
aspects  of  life — have  in  turn  revolution- 
ized the  practice  of  diplomacy.  Foreign 
policy  operations  have  acquired  a  new 
dimension:  the  ideological  or  psychologi- 
cal. This  revolution  has  been  recognized 
only  recently  by  the  United  States- 
much  later,  in  fact,  than  by  many  other 
countries. 

Third.  In  the  pursuit  of  its  basic  ob- 
jectives in  the  world,  the  United  States, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  has  assigned 
relatively  low  priority  to  the  ideological 
and  psychological  area  of  foreign  policy 
operations.  The  attention  and  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  these  operations  do 
not  begin  to  approach  those  expended  on 
foreign  military  and  economic  activities. 

Fourth.  There  exists  in  the  executive 
branch  a  broad  range  of  nonmilitary  and 
noneconomlc  programs  which  are  di- 
rected at  foreign  audiences  and  can  pro- 
vide support  for  VS.  foreign  policy. 
These,  however,  are  yet  to  be  orches- 
trated into  an  effective  instrument  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  concept  of  an 
"ideological  offensive" — of  coordinating 
these  programs  and  their  application— 
thus  far  has  been  only  partially  imple- 
mented by  the  executive  branch. 

Fifth.  A  number  of  U.S.  Government 
programs  which  operate  In  the  third  di- 
mension of  foreign  policy  suffer  from 
fuzziness  of  concept.  Their  purposes  and 
the  roles  which  they  are  supposed  to  play 
in  the  execution  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
have  not  been  clearly  defined. 

Sixth.  The  coordination  of  programs 
operating  In  a  particular  field — for  In- 
stance, information,  research,  exchanges 
of  persons — is  less  than  fully  effective. 
While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  improve  coordi- 
nation, there  is  evidence  that  greater  ef- 
fort will  be  required  to  complete  the  job 
and  to  eliminate  duplication  and  un- 
derutllization  of  resources. 

Seventh.  The  implementation  of  the 
country  team  concept  has  improved  the 


r^  coordination  of  VS.  programs. 
JSS5  selection  and  adequate  trainiij 
^rlonnel  placed  in  charge  of  U.S. 
"^StrT  teams  is  indispensable  to  the 
?!S  of  U.S.  operations  abroad. 
*^S^th  Perhaps  the  weakest  aspect  of 
.y^lS  Ideological  effort  in  support  of 
g^  'poUcy  is  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
;Sy  defined,  operational  authority. 
S  direction  is  necessary,  in  our  opin- 
fnn  to  coordinate  programs  operating 
on  this  plane  and  thereby  maximize  the 
pffectlveness  of  our  effort. 

Ninth  The  fragmentation  of  con- 
ar«fiional  supervision  over  programs 
Smprising  the  third  dimension  of  U.S. 
fnreim  policy  presents  another  problem, 
it  least  six  major  committees  and  an 
pven  larger  number  of  subcommittees 
rtereise  jurisdiction  over  programs  in 
this  area  of  foreign  policy  operations, 
ftom  the  standpoint  of  legislative  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  pro- 
gnjDs  are  judged,  supported,  or  critl- 
daed  as  the  case  may  be,  on  an  individual 
tasLs' rather  than  in  the  context  of  the 
total  effort  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign 

''^Tenth.  Too  little  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  exploring  the  contribution  of 
private  American  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions abroad  to  the  advancement  of 
US  foreign  policy  objectives.  These 
private  operations  have  a  tremendous 

potential.  _x    ^.v. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  report,  tne 
subcommittee  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

First.  The  need  for  organizing  U.S. 
Government  operations  on  the  ideolog- 
ical and  psychological  plane  and  blend- 
ing them  into  an  effective  effort  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  cold  war 
challenge  on  this  plane,  should  be 
acknowledged  at  the  highest  level  in  our 
Government. 

Second.  Operational  authority  for  the 
management  of  ideological  and  psycho- 
logical activities  in  support  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  should  be  unified  and 
placed  at  an  appropriately  high  level 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Third.  A  systematic  evaluation  of  all 
Government  programs  with  a  potential 
for  infiuencing  the  attitudes  of  foreign 
audiences  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  duplication,  aban- 
doning programs  which  are  no  longer  re- 
lated to  the  requirements  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  providing  those  which  are, 
with  a  clearly  defined  mission. 

Fourth.    The    coordination    of    pro- 
grams opjerating  in  each  of  the  several 
fields — exchanges  of  persons.  Informa- 
tion, strategic  psychological  operations, 
and  others — should  be  greatly  improved. 
The  implementation  of  recommendation 
No.  2  appears  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective.    In  addition, 
responsibility  for  coordination  at  lower 
levels  should  be  clearly  defljied  and  ade- 
quate authority  provided  to  make  possi- 
ble effective  discharge  of  such  responsi- 
bility.   The  cumbersome  structure  of  in- 
terdepartmental  coordinating    commit- 
tees should  be  streamlined  by  reducing 
the  number  of  such  committees  to  the 
minimum  required  for  effective  opera- 
tion. 


Fifth.  To  the  extent  possible,  educa- 
tional and  Informational  activities 
should  be  brought  into  a  single  agency 
or  department — as  suggested  by  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information. 
Existing  division  of  operations  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  is  illogical  and  not 
conducive  to  efficiency  and  economy. 

Sixth.  Government  officials  and  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
ideological  and  psychological  operations 
should  be  trained  in  the  requirements 
and  techniques  of  ideological  warfare. 
It  is  not  practical  to  try  to  bring  all  of 
these  activities  into  a  single  Government 
department  or  agency.  It  is  both  feasi- 
ble and  necessary,  however,  to  provide 
appropriate  training  to  the  personnel  of 
Government  departments  involved  in 
this  type  of  foreign  operations. 

Seventh.  The  input  of  the  ideological 
and  psychological  dimension  of  foreign 
policy — particularly  in  the  field  of  basic 
research  in  behavioral  sciences — should 
be  increased. 

Eighth.  Cooperation  with  private  en- 
terprise should  be  strengthened.  Prompt 
attention  should  be  given  to  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  that  goal. 

After  issuing  report  No.  2,  the  subcom- 
mittee tiumed  its  attention  to  programs 
conducted  abroad  by  private  American 
organizations.  That  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  part  of  my  report. 


Winning  the  .Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideo- 
logical Offenaive— The  Impact  of  Pri- 
vate Initiative,  V 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n.ORXDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29. 1964 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sub- 
mitting its  Report  No.  2  to  the  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  stressed  the 
important  role  of  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private  UJ5.  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations. The  subcommittee  found 
that — 

These  private  activities — personal  contacts, 
exchanges,  assistance  programs,  mass  media 
communications  activities,  and  other  endeav- 
ors— and  m  large  part  responsible  for  the 
conditions  of  the  U.S.  Image  abroad.  These 
activities  mirror  the  diversity  of  our  people's 
interests,  talents,  and  convictions.  They 
serve  as  an  excellent  indicator  of  the  condi- 
Uon  of  life  attainable  In  a  free,  democratic 
society.  And  they  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  peaceful,  humanitarian  sentiments  of 
the  American  people. 

The  subcommittee  fvulher  suggested 
that  because  of  their  diversity  and  vol- 
ume, these  private  endeavors  undoubted- 
ly have  "some  implication  for  the  attain- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals."  Un- 
fortunately, the  subcommittee  was  In  no 
position  to  gage  the  Impact  of  these  ac- 


tivities because  information  relating  to 
their  direction  and  scope,  available  to 
the  subcommittee,  was  frequently  inade- 
quate and  inconclusive. 

The  need  to  explore  the  potential  of 
private  American  initiative  abroad  with- 
out attempting  to  bring  it  under  Govern- 
ment control,  was  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  subcommittee's 
report: 

The   subcommittee    Is    convinced    that    It 
would  be  Improper  and  harmful  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  attempt  to  control  or 
direct   for  political   purposes   the   activities 
abroad  of  private  American  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations.    At   the   same    time,   the   sub- 
committee   believes     that     closer     contacts 
should   be   established   between   responsible 
Government  oflQclals  and  private  efforts  in 
particular  fields.     On  the  one  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  know  at  all  times  what 
private  American  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  doing  in  a  given  country — If  for  no 
other  reaaon  than  simply  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  waste  of  scarce  resoxirces. 
On  the  other  hand,  ways  and  means  could 
be  devised  to  keep  such  private  individuals 
and     entitles     Informed     about    UJB.     pol- 
icies   and    programs    in  particular    regions 
or  fields  of  endeavor — again,  to  prevent  du- 
plication, to  point  out  areas  into  which  pri- 
vate effort  could  be  channeled  constructively, 
and  to  indicate  in  what  respects  private  un- 
dertakings   might    work    at    cross-purposes 
with  Govenunent  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  help  meet  the  need 
clearly  evident  in  this  area,  the  subcom- 
mittee undertook  to  survey  the  oversea 
activities  of  private  American  organiza- 
tions. A  questionnaire  designed  to  elicit 
information  about  the  size  and  scope  of 
such  undertakings,  their  direction  and 
relationships — if  any — to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs,  and  related 
factors,  was  prepared  by  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  under  my  direction.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  earlier  this  month 
to  a  sample  of  approximately  1,500  foim- 
dations.  vmiversitles.  labor  organizations, 
church-related  groups,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  people-to-people  projects. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  will  prove  of  interest  and  help  not 
only  to  our  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  the  many  private  Amer- 
ican organizations  which  are  interested 
in,  or  are  conducting,  oversea  programs. 
We  are  planning  to  release  the  results 
early  next  year. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Seftekbks  25, 1964. 

Hon.  Jambs  G.  Fulton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Pulton:  Enclosed  herewith 
is  copy  of  a  paper  entitled  "The  Boundary 
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thla  does  not  answer  the  need 
States  to  fix  its  own  boundary, 
my  Judgment,  continue  to  in- 
^ntrol  ot  all  flight  In  the  air- 
we  use  for  our  normal  military 
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International    peacefiil    flight, 
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national  control  comes  to 
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Slncer«  ly  yours. 


John  Cobb  Coopkb. 


Seftxmbzb  29,  1964. 

COOPXB, 


It  ia  a  pleasiire  to  re- 
of  September  25,  1964,  to- 
paper  entitled,  "The  Boimd- 
Terrltorlal     Airspace     and 
Outer  Space,"  which  waa  read 
bar  meeting  In  Washington, 

your  article  with  interest,  and 
in  the  CoNCBESsioNAi.  Record, 
deservea  wide  recognition  by 
Congress    and    the    American 


I  will  be  glad  to  introduce  a 

dext  House  aeaslon  for  a  con- 

coi  unisslon  to  study  the  question 

boundary  above  the  stu^ace  of 

waters,  aa  the  upper  boundary 

alfvpace. 

my    office    in    Pittsburgh    or 
be  of  assistance  to  you,  let 
we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 


James  G.  Pulton. 


SncPosrDic  on  Spacb  Law — 
Association  National  Con- 

WkSHINGTON,  D.C.  SEPTEMBXB  11. 


BOUNDAEI     BETWEEN  TERHTTOBIAL   AIRSPACE 
AND  XNTERNATIONAL  OUTER  SPACE 

John  Cobb  Cooper) 

States  should  not  delay  longer 
definitive  position  as  to  the 
try  of  Its  territorial  airspace. 

adoption  of  the  United  Na- 

13,  1963,  of  Resolution 

has  created  a  new  and  urgent 

la  understood  that  the  United 

in   drafting   the   reaolutlon 
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and  the  United  Nations  records  clearly  show 
vigorous  American  support.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  that  resolution  was  to  fix 
the  legal  status  of  the  areas  generally  called 
"outer  space"  in  which  satellites  and  other 
spacecraft  may  operate  with  minimum  in- 
terference from  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
effect  of  the  resolution  was  to  declare  that 
such  outer  space  Is  a  highway  which  Is  and 
must  remain  open  for  the  use  of  all  nations, 
free  of  any  claim  or  rights  of  sovereign  con- 
trol by  any  nation.  The  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples set  out  in  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion contains  the  following  statements: 

"Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free 
for  exploration  and  use  by  all  states  on  a 
basis  of  equality  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
ternational law." 

"Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  not 
subject  to  national  appropriation  by  claim 
of  sovereignty,  by  means  of  use  or  occupa- 
tion, or  by  any  other  means." 

The  legal  status  of  outer  space  as  thus 
stated  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  accepted 
legal  principles  applicable  to  our  national 
airspace. 

The  legal  status  of  national  airspace  as 
part  of  ovu-  territory  is  not  subject  to  ques- 
tion. The  United  States  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  Paris  Convention  of  1919  with  Its 
much  quoted  statement  in  article  I  that  the 
parties  to  the  convention  "recognize  that 
every  power  has  complete  and  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty over  the  airspace  above  Its  terri- 
tory." For  other  reasons  we  did  not  ratify 
the  Parts  Convention,  but  In  adopting  the 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  a  provision  was 
carefully  inserted  In  section  6  to  the  effect 
"that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  nations, 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  airspace  over  the 
lands  and  waters  above  the  United  States." 

This  was  the  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
such  airspace  Is  part  of  our  territory.  The 
same  principle  was  even  more  forcefully 
stated  in  section  9  of  the  same  act  defining 
the  term  "United  States": 

"The  term  "United  States,"  when  used  in  a 
geographical  sense,  means  the  territory  com- 
prising the  several  States,  Territories,  pos- 
sessions, and  the  District  of  Coltunbla  (in- 
cluding the  territorial  waters  thereof),  and 
the  overlying  airspace;  but  shall  not  Include 
the  Canal  Zone." 

Substantially  the  same  definition  was  car- 
ried forward  into  section  1(31)  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (omitting  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Canal  Zone)  and  has  since  been 
repeated  in  subsequent  statutes.  The  United 
States  has  thus  firmly  declared  that  the  air- 
space over  its  lands  and  waters  Is  part  of  Its 
national  territory. 

As  a  result  the  United  States  has  the  same 
right  to  complete  unilateral  control  of  all 
foreign  movement  within  its  airspace  as  It 
has  in  other  parts  of  its  territory.  The  only 
recognized  exception  to  this  right  of  absolute 
control  is  that  which  Is  enjoyed  by  foreign 
merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace  passing 
through  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  But  even  this  limited  right  has  never 
been  accorded  to  foreign  aircraft  flying  in  the 
airspace  over  our  territorial  waters. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  1963  United  Na- 
tions resolution  quoted  above  has  not  yet 
been  Incorporated  into  our  statutes  nor  Into  a 
duly  ratified  treaty,  nevertheless  It  would  be 
most  difficult  for  the  United  States  hereafter 
to  claim  any  rights  of  territorial  control  in 
"outer  space." 

Admittedly  there  Is  as  yet  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  lower  boundary  of  outer  space 
but  this  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  United  States  to  fix  its  own  upper  bound- 
ary of  its  national  airspace  territory. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  no  general 
agreement  aa  to  the  outer  boundary  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  this  fact  has  been  used  as 
an  argimient  to  support  delay  in  reaching 
agreement  as  to  the  boundary  between  the 
airspace  and  outer  space.    The  argiiment  Is 
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unsound  so  far  as  It  appUes  to  our  oatimtai 
action.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  every ^^ 
which  has  maritime  boimdvles  has  taa^Hi 
asserted  a  fixed  outer  boundary  for  its  ^Ta 
torlal  waters  so  that  no  other  State  can  qqmI 
tlon  its  position.  The  high  seas  are  la,  to 
tematlonal  highway  open  to  all.  a  iS* 
leaving  a  U.S.  port  passes'  throuS 
part  of  our  territory  which  we  call  terrltatS 
waters  and  thence  into  the  high  seas  wh^ 
is  not  part  of  our  terrltOTy.  Since  the  Mriv 
years  of  our  history,  we  have  repeatedly  tl 
serted  that  there  is  a  definitive  bouiuian 
out  to  which  the  United  States  has  tori, 
torlal  control  of  all  foreign  movement  in 
these  territorial  waters  we  are  sovereign  in 
the  high  seas  we  are  not.  Similarly  in  n*. 
tional  airspace  over  oiu:  lands  and  wateri  «• 
are  sovereign,  but  with  the  passage  of  th* 
United  Nations  1963  resolution  we  hart 
Joined  other  states  in  asserting  that  there 
can  be  no  claim  of  sovereignty  in  outer  space 

To  prevent  international  misunderstand- 
ing we  have  always  asserted  the  right  to  fli 
an  outer  boundary  for  our  territorial  waten. 
Exactly  the  same  situation  now  exists  ai  to 
flight.  We  have  the  right  to  control  all  flight 
In  our  territorial  airspace.  We  have  In  sub- 
stance  surrendered  that  right,  if  it  eve 
existed,  in  the  area  termed  "outer  space.* 
But  where  lies  the  boundary  between  theae 
areas?  Can  any  logical  reason  be  brought 
forward  as  to  why  the  United  States  miat 
not  promptly  assert  its  upper  airspace  bound- 
ary  so  as  to  give  notice  to  the  world  of  th« 
area  above  Its  lands  and  waters  in  which 
It  reserves  the  right  to  control  all  fiight? 

The  time  Is  not  far  distant,  and  In  fact 
may  be  with  us  today,  when  the  right  of 
foreign  spacecraft  to  pass  through  our  terri- 
torial airspace  virlll  require  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  answer.  Are  foreign  spacecraft, 
military  or  civil,  to  be  permitted  to  fly  with- 
in 25  miles  above  our  lands  and  waters,  or 
50  miles,  or  100  miles?  A  decision  must  be 
made. 

This  decision  is  necessarily  political.  It 
Involves  consideration  of  matters  of  great 
Importance  both  civil  and  military.  The 
accepted  boundary  should  have  reasonable' 
scientific  background.  For  example,  25  miles 
above  sea  level  is  perhaps  the  maximum 
height  for  the  practical  use  of  aircraft  re- 
quiring aerodjmamic  support  to  sustain  fli^t 
and  using  air-breathing  motive  power.  Fifty 
miles  above  sea  level  is  perhaps  the  maximum 
height  at  which  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient- 
ly dense  to  provide  any  appreciable  aero- 
dynamic lift.  A  point  somewhere  between 
75  miles  and  90  miles  is  perhaps  the  lowest 
point  of  practical  orbital  unpowered  flight 
around  the  earth. 

The  most  urgent  reason  for  an  early  deci- 
sion is  the  problem  of  the  fiight  of  spacecraft 
through  the  airspace  when  ascending  or 
descending.  Careful  examination  of  the 
known  records  of  past  successful  filghts  into 
or  from  outer  space  indicate  that  no  such 
filghts  have  ever  been  recorded  at  an  altitude 
below  75  miles  above  a  foreign  state.  Per- 
haps 90  miles  might  be  an  even  more  correct 
figure.  But  this  will  not  continue.  Problems 
of  launching  and  landing  are  becoming  mora 
complex. 

Until  now  filghts  have  passed  only  through 
the  airspace  of  the  state  of  launching  or 
the  airspace  over  the  high  seas  when  ascend- 
ing toward  or  descending  from  outer  space. 
The  airspace  over  the  high  seas  Is  as  free 
for  fiight  use  as  are  the  high  seas  themselves 
for  shipping.  The  spacecraft  launced  into 
orbit  from  Cape  Kennedy  (formerly  Cape 
Canaveral)  have  ascended  through  airspace 
over  the  United  States  lands  and  territorial 
waters  and  thence  over  the  high  seas  into 
outer  space.  When  descending,  our  manned 
orbital  flights  have  started  the  descent  In 
outer  space  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  have 
thence  proceeded  downward  through  the  air- 
space over  the  United  States  and  finally 
through  the  airspace  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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Aina  at  sea.   wo  loreign  lurspuco  uao  uui^r  opotc.    iuo  icb»*  ■."»"««  w^  ~ 15th  District  of  Illinois,  which  It  Is  my 

to  » l»na«^  j^  j^  understood  that  R\issian  airspace  and  International  outer  space  Is  dla-  privilege  to  represent: 

»*"°JS'  when   being   put   into   orbit   or  metrically  opposed.    May  I  say  Uiat  I  have  Bob  and  I  are  extremely  concerned  ov« 

£?!!St  back  for  landing  have  passed  solely  long  recognized  the  need  to  det«rmJne  by  appreciate  It  If  jou 

»2jh  SSsian  airspace  before  entering  the  International  agreement  any  rights  of  a^-  ^     investigate  the  dh^ve  and.  If  i» 

*'''^._"»  anri  before  landing  at  the  end  space  passage  for  spacecraft.     In  the  con-  "                                      -      '  - 


?rVpace  and  before  landing 


end 
'^^hital  fiight.  The  enormous  Rxisslan  na- 
1?^  landmass  permits  this  procedure. 
'^  u  orbital  filghts  become  more  fre- 
^t  and  diverse,  it  is  certain  that  we  wUl 
''Z*\he  very  practical  question  of  whether 
not  foreign  spacecraft  should  be  permit- 
°'."  use  our  territorial  airspace  for  ascent 

tWl  w  "     _. J    __    _H11    r^m-tjilnlv    wlnh    to 


ventlon  which  I  proposed  In  1966  to  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  thla 
problem  waa  considered.  I  suggested  that  a 
new  convention  might  Include  the  follow- 
ing as  then  stated : 

"(a)  Reafllrm  article  I  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, giving  the  subjacent  state  full  sov- 


Bible,  instigate  a  movement  to  have  It 
abolished.  Please  note  the  time  limit  at 
October  1 ; 

"U.S.  SBCURirr  Agents  Told  To  Bxtbn  Becoros 
"(By  Willard  Edwards) 
"Washinoton,   September  24.— The  State 
Department's  Security  Office  has  directed  Its 


H  dMcent    and  we  will  certainly  wish  to     ereignty  in  the  areas  of  atmospheric  space      agents    in    20   major'  cities    of    the    United 
^•whether  we  have  slmUar  privileges  in     above  it.  up  to  the  height  '^^f  ™  'f^^*      states  to  destroy  the  bulk  of  their  field  office 


inow  whether 

Jhe  airspace  of  other  states. 

The  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  reso- 
mtion  discussed  earlier  did  not  directly  or 
ndlrectly  grant  any  privileges  of  passage  to 
fM^gn  spacecraft  through  the  national  air- 
sM*ot  any  state.    In  the  case  of  the  United 
2^8  national  airspace  has  by  statute  been 
!^e  'a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
states   carrying  with  it  our  right  to  deter- 
mine unUaterally  what  flight  instrumentall- 
ties  may  enter  or  otherwise  use  such  air- 
mace.    No  resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
Muld  alter  our  law  so  as  to  grant  rights  of 
pjjgage.    Historically  the  United  States  haa 
pffStted  foreign  aircraft  to  enter  and  use 
^ted  States  airspace  only  when  and  to  the 
ejtent  that  such  use  has  been  authorized  by 
tnaty  or  other  international  agreement  to 
,rtilch  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  at 
times  by  special  permission  or  authority.    No 
general  rights  of  passage  for  foreign  aircraft 
exist  In   the    United    States    airspace    even 
though  we  accept  the  rule  of  international 
law  that  the  airspace  over  the  high  seas  is 
free.    In  other  words,  an  aircraft  approach- 
lag  our  shores  and  intending  to  land  here 
cannot  proceed  past  the  outer  boimdary  of 
the  airspace  above  our  territorial  waters  un- 
less it  has  specific  authority  so  to  do.    Obvi- 
ously the  same  rule  is  applicable  legally  to 
the  use  of  United  States  airspace  by  any  for- 
eign spacecraft. 

But  It  must  be  noted  that  academic  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  that  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  as  to  the  freedom  of  use 
of  outer  space  have  carried  vrtth  them  a  con- 
sequential privilege  of  passage  by  spacecraft 
through  foreign  airspace  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  use  of  outer  space.  To  some  this 
the<M7  may  be  politically  attractive,  but  It  is 
certainly  legally  unsound.  The  United 
States,  for  Its  part,  should  without  delay  fix 
a  definite  statutory  upper  boundary  of  its 
national  airspace.  When  this  is  done,  exist- 
ing law  win  without  question  require  the 
operator  of  any  foreign  spacecraft  to  seek 
authority  to  use  our  airspace  if  such  use  is 
lound  necessary  in  connection  with  the  free 
International  use  of  outer  space. 

When  the  upper  limit  of  our  national  air- 
space has  been  fixed  and  our  unconditional 
sovereignty  thus  reasserted,  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  recipro- 
cally either  by  general  convention,  or  through 
bilateral  arrangements,  so  that  the  United 
States  win  enjoy  for  its  spacecraft  the  same 
privileges  extended  to  the  spacecraft  of 
other  states  who  are  parties  to  such  arrange- 
ment. 

Ultimately,  a  broad  international  conven- 
tion win  certainly  be  arrived  at  fixing  the 
height  of  national  airspace  and  determining 
what  rights  of  passage,  if  any,  wUl  be  per- 
mitted. In  a  convention  of  this  kind  the 
United  States  might  alter  its  own  upper 
national  airspace  boundary  If  then  deemed 
useful,  and  could  also  determine  what  rights 
of  passage,  if  any,  foreign  spacecraft  would 
reciprocally  enjoy. 

Certainly  the  unilateral  right  of  each  state 
to  control  all  flight  in  its  national  airspace 
can  be  modlfled  only  by  direct  national  iwrt, 
or  international  agreement,  and  not  by  infer- 
ence or  interpretation  based  on  any  theoreti- 
cal effect  of  any  agreement  for  the  use  of 


aa  now  defined,  may  be  operated,  such  areas 
to  be  designated  'territorial  space.' 

"(b)  Extend  the  sovereignty  of  the  subja- 
cent state  upward  to  800  fnlles  above  the 
earth's  surface,  designating  this  second  area 
as  'contiguous  space,'  and  provide  for  a  right 
of  transit  through  this  zone  for  all  nonmiU- 
tary  flight  instriimentalitles  when  ascending 
or  descending. 

"(c)  Accept  the  principle  that  all  space 
above  'contiguous  space"  is  free  for  the  pas- 
sage of  all  instrumentalities." 

As  I  have  often  explained,  my  1956  sugges- 
tion of  300  miles  in  paragraph  (b)  above  waa 
based  on  erroneous  scientific  views  existing 
before  sputnik  that  atmospheric  conditions 
below  a  300  mile  altitude  would  make  free 
satellite  orbital  filghts  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. Subsequent  developments  have  in- 
dicated that  this  scientific  position  was  not 
correct  and  that  satellite  fiight  Is  practical 
at  much  lower  altitudes.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  I  carefully  recommended  rights 
of  transit  through  the  extended  sovereignty 
zone  for  nonmljltary  fiight  instrumentali- 
ties when  ascending  or  descending.  So  far 
aa  I  recall,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
problem  was  considered. 

Considering  present  conditions,  scientific, 
political,  and  legal,  the  type  of  international 
convention  which  I  proposed  in  1956  might 
be  very  practical  if  the  upper  bovmdary  of 
territorial  space  were  now  fixed  at  25  miles 
above  sea  level  and  the  upper  limit  of  "con- 
tiguous space"  were  fixed  at  75  miles,  or  in 
the  alternative,  at  such  other  figure  as  might 
be  scientifically  determined  to  be  the  lowest 
limit  of  practical  free  orbital  fiight.  The 
principle  that  all  space  above  what  I  called 
"contiguous  space"  should  be  free  for  the 
passage  of  all  fiight  instrumentalities  has 
now  been  accepted  by  the  United  Nations 
resolutions  with  Jhe  strong  support  of  the 
United  States.  The  principle  that  the  United 
States  has  full  and  absolute  sovereignty  in 
its  airspace  is  still  part  of  o\u-  law. 

A  convention  of  this  kind  Is  desirable  as 
an  early  goal.  But  this  objective  does  not 
minimize  the  urgency  of  present  definitive 
action  by  the  United  States  fixing  the  upper 
limit  of  its  territorial  airspace,  thus  notify- 
ing the  world  of  its  assertion  of  unilateral 
sovereign  control  of  the  usable  areas  below 
this  national  boundary.  This  control  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  flight  instnmientalltles, 
whether  they  be  rockets,  missiles,  aircraft, 
spacecraft,  or  any  combination  of  these  basic 
types. 


Security  Agents  Told  To  Burn  Records 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29. 1964 

Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
tjrpical  American  mother  who  lives  in  the 


records,  containing  data  on  Oovemment 
curlty  risks. 

"By  October  1,  according  to  a  directive 
dated  August  28,  resident  agents  'wlU  destroy 
all  completed  Investigative  reports  by  burn- 
ing process  with  a  special  agent  In  attend- 
ance,' as  a  witness. 

"  'raw  riLBs'  TO  ao 

"The  Department's  security  agents  investi- 
gate State  Department  employees  and  app>ll- 
cants  for  emplojrment  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
loyal  to  their  country,  have  Commimlst  con- 
nections, or  have  difficulties  In  character,  such 
as  driinkenness  or  homosexuality,  which 
would  make  them  potential  security  risks. 
They  also  investigate  passport  frauds. 

"The  data  to  be  destroyed  will  Include  not 
only  copies  of  reports  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington but  what  intelligence  agents  call  'raw 
flies.'  These  include  data  useful  in  subse- 
quent investigations  such  as  names  of  pro- 
spective witnesses  and  leads  to  subversive  ac- 
tivities. 

"A  field  agent  has  complained  to  his  Sen- 
ator that  the  destruction  of  his  records  wUl 
seriously  impair  his  xisefulness  In  the  future 
and  hamper  his  Inquiries  into  the  background 
of  State  Department  employees. 

"Henceforth,  under  the  order,  the  agents 
win  receive  only  that  information  which  the 
Office  of  Security  in  Washington  sends  them 
and  they  are  forbidden  to  accumulate  data 
for  future  use.  All  security  records  will  be 
based  in  the  Washing^n  headquarters. 

"In  issuing  the  order,  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity asserted  it  was  designed  to  effect  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

"These  agents,  especlaUy  veterans  of  many 
years'  service,  have  accumulated  filing  caaea 
full  of  data  which  they  must  now  bum,  with 
a  wltnesa  looking  on.  They  may  keep  no  rec- 
ords in  the  future  of  their  cases.  They  wUl 
dictate  a  report  and  send  it  to  the  field 
office  which.  In  turn,  wUl  transmit  It  to 
Washington. 

"  'He — the  agent — ^wlU  be  operating  out  of 
his  hat,'  commented  an  Intelligence  author- 
ity. "The  new  system  is  calculated  to  han- 
dicap Investigative  work,  if  nothing  worse." 

"The  Office  of  Sectuity  maintains  field 
offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Mi- 
ami, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Loa 
Angeles." 

The  clipping  which  she  attaches  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  Other  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  Chicago  area  have  received 
equally  strong  protests  from  their  dis- 
tricts. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary,  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  before  me  State 
Department  Office  of  Security  letters  C-64/17 
dated  August  6,  1964.  and  C-64/18  dated  Au- 
gust 28,  1964.  These  obviously  vrtU  curtail 
field  office  aictivitles  of  yoiu-  seciurity  division. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  reasons  xmderlytng 
such  a  decision.  If  you  have  evidence  which 
establishes   that  the  threat  of  Communist 
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tlie 
some 
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on  these  letters  appeared  In 

Tribune,  September    25,    1964. 

grave  concern  among  the 

It  appears  from  this  ar- 

August  28  letter  will,  In  the 

of  your  employees,  handicap 

work  of  the  State  Depart- 

understanding  of  this  order 

[  suggest  immediate  clarification 

of  maintaining  the  high  level 

efficiency  which  I  am  certain 

to  see  in  all  of  the  activities 


ing  these  changes.  It  Is  also  strange 
that  Mr.  Rusk  has  curtailed  security 
activities  at  a  time  when  the  President 
has  decided  that  stricter  security  investi- 
gations are  necessary. 

I  am  confident  Secretary  Rusk  will 
provide  an  early  explanation  of  this 
seeming  difference  of  opinion  within  the 
administration. 


Wimuiic  tlie  Cold  War:  The  U.S.  Ideo- 
logical Offentiye — ^An  Encoorafing  Be- 
ginniiig,  VI 


Dept  rtment. 

I  feel  tlu  t  in  fairness  I  must  withhold 
Judgment  n  this  matter  until  I  have 
heard  wha  Mr.  Rusk  has  to  say.  None- 
theless, th*  timing  of  this  action  is 
strange.  last  Sunday  the  Washington 
Star  report  Jd  a  Presidential  directive  de- 
manding U  fhter  security  checks  on  Gov- 
ernment a]  ipointees.  According  to  that 
paper  the  <  lirective  reads  as  follows : 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  parts 
1  through  5  of  this  report,  I  outlined 
briefiy  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
undertaken  18  months  ago  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  investigation  is 
concerned  solely  with  programs  which 
comprise  the  fourth  dimension  of  our 
foreign  policy;  namely,  programs  which 
provide  support  for  our  foreign  policy  by 
reaching.  Informing,  and  influencing 
.  foreign  audiences.  Our  activities  in  this 
"dli^ension^f  foreign  policy,  their  effec- 
tivertess-wid  success,  may  well  decide  the 
outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

In  summary,  during  the  past  18 
months,  my  subcommittee: 

First.  Held  two  series  of  hearings  dur- 
ing which  we  received  testimony  from 
some  70  witnesses.  These  hearings  have 
been  published  in  eight  volumes; 

Second.  Had  prepared  under  its  direc- 
tion, and  published,  an  inventory  of  gov- 
ernmental programs  operating  in  the 
third  dimension  of  foreign  policy; 

Third.  Issued  two  reports  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  specific  recommen- 
dations for  strengthening  our  effort  in 
this  field;  and 

Fourth.  Initiated  a  survey  of  activities 
conducted  abroad  by  private  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  organizations — activities  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

This  summary  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities  does  not  convey,  of  course,  the 
full  impact  of  our  undertaking.  I  say 
this  because  it  Is  often  impossible  to 
measure  the  indirect  effects  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  type.  We  have  con- 
centrated primarily  on  getting  together 
a  body  of  information  about  the  subject 
under  study.  Simultaneously,  however, 
we  have  pointed  out  shortcomings  which 
exist  in  some  of  our  programs,  suggested 
areas  in  which  new  approaches  could  be 
tried,  and  lent  our  support  to  innovations 
and  improvements  which,  in  some  cases, 
were  being  considered  in  the  executive 
branch  and  which,  on  the  basis  of  our 
investigation,  appeared  sound  to  us. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  in  such  cases 
are  reflected  in  a  number  of  tangible  im- 
provements which  have  been  put  into 
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effect  during  the  past  year  and  a  hslf 
We  do  not  claim  full  credit  for  tbaii' 
But  I  believe  that  our  activities  were^ 
least  partly  Instrumental  in  brlnein! 
them  about.  "Mnag 

Last  month,  for  instance,  the  President 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  heads^ 
executive  departments  and  agencies  lU 
recting  them  to  exert  every  effort  to  at 
sure  that  competent,  qualified  citizens^ 
the  United  States  be  available  for  servlS 
on  the  staffs  of  international  agencietZ 
a  development  which  has  been  of  interert 
to  our  subcommittee  and  which  was  dealt 
with  In  our  Report  No.  l  on  "jja 
Participation  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization." 

Similarly,  earlier  this  year  there  was 
established  in  the  executive  branch  an 
interdepartmental  Foreign  Area  Re- 
search  Coordinating  Group— an  irmon. 
tion  which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  our  subcommittee  in  Report  No.  2  In 
that  report,  we  dealt  at  length  wiW  the 
shortcomings  In  the  coordination  of  gov- 
emmental  research  in  foreign  affaln 
We  also  made  this  recommendation: 

Effective  methods  must  be  evolved  to  in- 
sure that  the  results  of  research  conducted 
by  Government  agencies  are  promptly  made 
available  to  all  agencies  concerned  with  for- 
eign policy  operations.  Other  arrangeni«at» 
must  be  worked  out  to  divide  research  aa- 
slgnments  and  make  certain  that  all  require, 
ments  are  covered  to  the  extent  that  fimdi 
are  available.  A  system  of  priorities  murt 
be  established  and  enforced  to  Insure  that 
scarce  resources — human  and  financial— are 
applied  first  to  the  most  urgent  tasks. 

The  establishment  of  the  coordinating 
group  is  a  step  in  the  direction  recom- 
mended by  this  subconunlttee. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  earlier  this  year 
established  a  Social  Science  Advisory 
Board  to  advise  the  Agency  on  matters 
of  social  science  research — another  in- 
novation which  our  subcommittee  con- 
siders significant  and  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  operations. 

In  still  another  field,  tlie  representa- 
tives of  several  government  agencies  who 
have  contact  with  private  American  or- 
ganizations operating  abroad,  have  put 
their  heads  together  and  are  trying  to 
devise  steps  which  will  promote  more  ef- 
fective cooperation — a  development 
which  we  have  encouraged. 

There  Is  one  more  area  that  I  would 
like  to  mention — the  area  of  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges — In  which  oui 
subcommittee  has  been  active.  We  have 
seen  a  number  of  Improvements  in  these 
programs  In  recent  times.  For  example, 
greater  effort  Is  being  made  to  evaluate 
and  to  Improve  current  methods  for  han- 
dling foreign  nationals  brought  to  the 
United  States  under  Government  spon- 
sorship for  education,  training,  or  obser- 
vation. These  visitors  are  being  afford- 
ed much  greater  exposure  than  ever  be- 
fore to  our  way  of  life,  our  political  and 
social  Institutions,  our  philosophy  of 
government,  and  the  goals  of  our  foreign 
policy.  This  has  been  vigorously  advo- 
cated by  our  subcommittee. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
changes  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  with  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  this  sub- 
conunittee. 
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on  the  negative  side,  there  are  a  num- 
^r!!f  recommendations  which  our  sub- 
^mittee  has  made  but  which  have  not 
SSTemented  to  date.  I  hope  that 
■T^wiU  see  some  improvement  m  this 
JLation  during  the  coming  year. 

vrr  speaker,  in  concluding  this  report, 
T  Sit  to  make  one  thing  clear:  while 
Ih*  beginning  has  been  encouraging,  the 
uh  which  our  subcommittee  undertook 
Jffflj  from  being  completed.  We  have 
Such  work  ahead  of  us.  And  we  intend 
t/t  see  it  done. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
nress  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr. 
THOMAS  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
iftirman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
5^rs,  whose  understanding  and  sup- 
nort  have  made  our  project  possible. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
members  of  my  subcommittee:  Repre- 
sentatives L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Omar  Burleson,  of  Texas;  Donald 
u  Eraser,  of  Minnesota;  Peter  H.  B. 
pHnmcHUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert 
B  Barry,  of  New  York;  and  H.  R.  Gross. 
of  Iowa,  whose  ability,  patience,  and  tact 
have  enabled  us  to  move  as  far  as  we 
have  during  these  past  18  months.  Their 
devotion  to  the  public  good  warrants  the 
reg)ect  of  every  patriotic  American. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Public  Law  874,  Federal 
Impact  Aid  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  this  session  we  leave  some 
very  important  unfinished  business. 

One  of  the  laws  needing  serious  study 
and  amendment  is  the  so-called  Federal 
Impact  aid  bill,  which  pays  Federal  funds 
to  school  districts  impacted  by  Federal 
peoples  and  properties. 

In  this  regard  I  place  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  news  re- 
lease on  HJR.  12670  as  well  as  the  full 
text  of  this  proposed  act  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

With  306  out  of  435  Members  of  this 
House  representing  districts  receiving 
this  type  of  aid  it  is  Imperative  that  all 
of  us  understand  the  proposals  fully. 

The  material  follows 


Congressman  John  H.  Dent,  Democrat  of 
Ftennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Introduced  a  new  bill,  HJl. 
12670,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  Public 
Law  874,  commonly  known  as  the  Federal 
Impacted  aid  law. 

This  legislation  as  now  written  extends 
Federal  aid  presumably  to  those  areas  in- 
jured tarwlse  by  the  activities  of  Federal  in- 
stallations and  the  excessive  influx  of  Federal 
employees'  families  into  school  districts. 

Congressman  Dent,  after  a  series  of  hear- 
ings and  extensive  studies  on  the  Federal 
Impact  problems,  believes  that  in  a  substan- 
tial number  of  areas  the  impacted  conditions 
caused  by  Federal  activities  benefit  the  total 
economy  of  the  communities  Involved  rather 
than  injure  them. 


Impact  payments  under  the  present  law 
are  based  on  the  loss  of  taxes  from  real  prop- 
erty which  has  been  removed  from  local  tax 
rolls  due  to  Federal  activities.  Based  on  this 
formula,  many  of  the  school  districts  which 
have  excellent  financial  positions  are  receiv- 
ing thli  assistance  while  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  needy  school  districts  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  these  funds.  This  new  proposal 
of  the  Congressman  wiU  not  injure  any 
school  district  presently  receiving  Federal 
Impact  assistance  but  will  simply  permit 
school  districts,  which  are  Impacted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  certain  federaUy 
connected  needy  children,  to  qualify  for  this 
aid. 

In  his  new  bill,  HH.  12670,  Congressman 
Dent  seeks  to  broaden  the  base  of  Public 
Law  874  to  Include  new  categories  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The  Con- 
gressman proposes  to  further  schedule  a  se- 
ries of  "grassroots"  hearings  In  a  selected 
number  of  areas  In  order  to  fuUy  crystallize 
the  subcommittee's  opinion  on  this  impor- 
tant Issue. 

In  recent  hearings  on  this  problem  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  the  subconunittee  found  that 
due  to  one  of  the  Inequities  in  the  present 
law,  Los  Angeles  failed  to  qualify  for  ap- 
proximately $10  million  because  Public  Law 
874  requires  that  districts  of  over  35,000  chU- 
dren  in  average  dally  attendance  must  be 
federally  Impacted  by  a  minimum  of  6  per- 
cent— Los  Angeles  was  Impacted  by  only  5.6 
percent.  Practically  all  the  $300-odd  million 
approprlAted  last  year  for  the  impact  pro- 
gram has  been  paid  to  small  districts  which 
under  the  present  law  qualify  with  an  im- 
pact of  as  little  as  3  percent  while  larger 
communities  with  far  more  federally  con- 
nected children,  numerlcaUy.  have  been 
denied  any  assistance  under  the  present 
program. 

The  Congressman  pointed  out  this  same 
type  of  restriction  existed  In  the  Library 
Services  Act  until  he  introduced  a  bUl  and 
successfully  guided  it  through  Congress 
which  removed  restrictive  features  and  in- 
cluded all  libraries  on  a  fair  and  eqiiltable 
basis. 

Mr.  Dent  said  that  his  new  bill,  H.R.  12670, 
,  will  amend  Public  Law  874: 
*     (1)  To  recognize  the  Federal  connection 
for  school  district  payment  purposes  of: 

(a)  Children  of  school  age  on  whose  be- 
half parents  are  currently  receiving  pay- 
ments under  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
welfare  program. 

(b)  Children  of  persons  residing  In  local 
school  districts  who  have  exhausted  their 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation. 

(c)  Children  of  persons  residing  In  the 
local  school  districts  who  received  payments 
pursuant  to  titles,  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  a  period  of  6  or  more 
months  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  bUl  provides  that  if  the  number 
of  chUdren  of  school  age  In  one  or  mwe  of 
these  three  new  categories  and  the  old  cate- 
gory "B"  (during  the  previous  fiscal  year) 
Is  10  or  more  and  amovmts  to  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  children  who 
were  In  dally  average  attendance  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  payment  Is  being 
sought,  the  local  educational  agency  would 
be  entitled  to  a  payment  for  each  chUd 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  payment  made 
under  Public  Law  874  for  a  child  whose 
parent  both  works  and  lives  on  Federal  prop- 
erty (category  "A"  children) . 


Eighty-first  Congress) ,  as  amended  (20  UB.C. 
236-244),  is  fvu-ther  amended  as  follows: 

(a)   Section  3(a)    Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


H.R.  12670 
A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for  schools 
in  federally  affected  areas,  to  provide  as- 
sistance   in    certain   cases    on    account   of 
children  In  needy  families 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of    September    30,    1950    (Public    Law    874, 


"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Conmiissloner  shall  determine 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  in 
the  membership  of  the  schools  of  such  agency 
at  any  time  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education  and  who,  while  In  attend- 
ance at  such  schools,  resided  on  Federal 
property  and  (1)  did  so  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  situated  in  whole 
or  In  part  In  the  same  State  as  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  or  situated  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  the 
school  district  of  such  agency,  or  (2)  had  a 
parent  who  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uni- 
formed services  (&s  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code ) ." 

(b)   Section  3(b)    Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  For   the  purpose   of  computing  the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 
Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  also  determine 
the  total  number  of  chUdren    (other  than 
children   to   whom   subsection    (a)    applies) 
who  were  In  the  membership  of  the  schools 
of  such  agency  at  any  time  d\iring  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  and  for  whom  such  agency 
provided  free  public  education  and  who,  whUe 
In  attendance  at  such  schools,  either  resided 
on  Federal  property,  or  resided  with  a  parent 
employed   on   Federal   property   situated   in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  State  as  such 
agency  or  situated  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  from  the  school  district  of 
such  agency.    A  chUd  of  a  parent  who  com- 
menced residing  In  or  near  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  while  sisslgned  to  employment, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  (as  defined 
m  section  101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code) 
on  active  duty,  on  Federal  property  (situated 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  State  as  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  or  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  from  such  school 
district)  and  who  was  subsequently  assigned 
elsewhere  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  shall  continue  to  be  considered 
as  residing  with  a  parent  employed  on  such 
Federal  property  for  so  long  as  the  parent  Is 
so  assigned  elsewhere." 

(c)   Paragraph     (1)     of    section    3(c)     Ifl 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)   The  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  Is  entitled  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to   (A)    the  local   contribution  rate    (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d))   multiplied  by 
(B)  the  svim  of  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  and  one-quarter 
of  the  sum  of   (i)    the  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection    (b).    (11)    the 
number  of   dependent  children  residing   In 
the  local  school  district  for  whom  payments 
pursuant  to  tiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  were  made  for  a  period  of  three  or  more 
months  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  (lU) 
the  number  of  children  of  persons  residing 
in  the  local  school  district  whose  entitlement 
to  unemployment  compensation  \mder  State 
law  or  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  exhausted  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  (Iv)   the  number  of  children  of  persona 
residing  In  the  local  school  district  who  re- 
ceived public  assistance  grants  under  title  I. 
X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  six  months  or  more  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year.     In  determining  the  number  of 
ChUdren  for  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner may   rely  on   a  certification  at  the 
nvunber  of  chUdren  to  be  counted  by  the 
State  or  local  educational  agency  official  or 
official   administering  the   appUcable   Social 
Security  Act  program  or  State  tmemployment 
compensation  program." 
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(2)     of    section    3(c)     Is 
as  follows : 
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(5)     of    section    3(c) 
as  follows: 

shall  be  made  to  a  local 
if  the  Commissioner  de- 
fer the  preceding  fiscal  year 
reduced  its  contributions  to 
of  that  local  educational 
of    Federal    contributions 


4(a)    is  amended  to  read  as 

If   the    Commissioner    deter- 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 


a  direct  restilt  of  activities  of 
(carried  on  either  directly 
contractor)    an   Increase   has 
niunber  of  children  who  were 
of  the  schools  of  any 
agency  at  any  time  during 
Iscal  year,  which  Increase  so 
activities  of  the  United  States 
least  5  per  centum  of  the  dif- 
the  number  of  children  who 
ifaemb«9hip  of  the  schools  of 
luring    the   second    preceding 
the  nmnber  of  such  children 
during  such  first  previous 
resulted   from   activities   of    the 
(Including  children  who  re- 
property  or  with  a  parent 
Pfederal  property) ; 
luch  activities  of   the  United 
placed  on  such  agency  a  sub- 
continuing   financial   burden: 


sich 


ef  ort 


assls  :ance 


agency  is  making  a  rea- 

and  is  exercising  due  dili- 

avaifing  itself  of  State  and  other 

but  is  unable  to  seciire 

to  meet  the  increased  edu- 

Involved, 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the 


m  imber  of  children  which  the 

determines  to  be  the  Increase, 

Irom  activities  of  the  United 

men  ibershlp  during  such  previous 

ai^oimt  which  the  Commission - 

to  be  the   current  expendi- 

child   necessary    to   provide    free 


public  education  to  such  additional  chil- 
dren during  such  year,  minus  the  amount 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
available  from  State,  local,  and  Federal 
sources  for  such  purpose  (not  counting  as 
available  for  such  purpose  either  payments 
under  this  Act  or  funds  from  local  sources 
necessary  to  provide  free  public  education 
to  other  children ) . 

Any  pajrment  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  under  section 
3  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (except  where  the 
determination  under  the  preceding  sentence 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  payment  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  de- 
termination under  clause  (B)  shall  be  made 
by  the  Conunlssioner  after  considering  the 
current  expenditures  per  child  In  providing 
free  public  education  in  those  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  are  generally  compa- 
rable to  the  school  district  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  which  the  computation  is 
being  made." 

(h)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  membership  of  schools  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  State  law  or, 
in  the  absence  of  State  law  governing  such  a 
determination,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner;  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
where  the  local  educational  agency  of  the 
school  district  in  which  any  child  resides 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition  pay- 
ment for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
child  in  a  school  situated  in  another  school 
district,  for  purposes  of  this  Act  the  member- 
ship of  such  child  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered— 

"(A)  If  the  two  local  educational  agencies 
concerned  so  agree,  and  if  such  agreement 
is  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  as  member- 
ship of  a  school  of  the  local  educational 
agency  receiving  such  tuition  pajnnent; 

"(B)  in  the  absence  of  any  such  approved 
agreement,  as  membership  of  a  school  of  the 
local  educational  agency  so  making  or  con- 
tracting to  make  such  tuition  pajrment. 
In  any  determination  of  membership  of 
schools,  children  who  are  not  provided  free 
public  education  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4) )  shall  not  be  counted." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  July  1,  1965. 


Congressman  Minshall  Report  of  the 
2d  Session  of  88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29, 1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  Is  near- 
ing  adjournment  after  more  than  9 
months  in  session. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
nearly  400  public  bills  out  of  the  more 
than  3,000  Introduced.  It  also  approved 
more  than  100  Senate  bills.  Of  this 
number  more  than  300  will  have  been 
signed  into  Islw  by  the  President  by  the 
time  Congress  adjourns. 

E>uring  my  10  years  in  Congress  I  have 
answered  literally  thousands  of  rollcalls 
and  my  attendance  record  on  votes  has 
been  better  than  91  percent.    However. 
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bare  statistics  do  not  accurately  rem^ 
sent  the  long  hours  spent  by  each  ot 
in  committee  work  alone.  It  is  in  cni? 
mittee  that  the  major  portion  of  a«Si 
legislating  is  done.  There  the  bUk  iS 
painstakingly  studied,  analyzed  mT 
cussed,  often  amended.  Those  misirrJl 
favorably  reported  by  a  committee  IS 
again  studied  and  debated  when  th#. 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  but  t2 
spadework  Is  accomplished  'in  Jm 
mittee.  ^°^' 

My  own  Appropriations  Committi* 
assignments  Include  a  massive  amount 
of  detail  and  work.  As  a  member  of  two 
of  the  most  important  subcommittees  in 
the  entire  Congress— the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  and  foreign  oo- 
erations  appropriations— I  spend  maxw 
long  hours  in  locked-door  sessions  wtth 
our  Nation's  highest  civilian  and  mlU- 
tary  officials.  I  have  access  to  top-secrrt 
information  pertaining  to  our  defense 
posture  and  planning.  These  two  sub- 
committees have  a  great  responsibility 
in  taking  initial  action  on  budget  re- 
quests submitted  by  the  executive 
branch.  My  Defense  Subcommittee 
scrutinizes  military  expenditures,  which 
account  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  Federal  outlay.  My  Foreign  Op- 
erations  Subcommittee  makes  the  dollar 
appropriation  on  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  foreign  nations. 

I  have  an  Intense  Interest  in  both  of 
my  committee  assignments,  and  I  feel 
that  fulfilling  them  is  one  of  my  im- 
portant services  as  a  Representative  In 
Congress. 

Although  there  are  occasional  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  among  members  of 
the  subcommittees,  I  can  report  to  you 
that  every  member  works  diligently  In 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 

My  report  on  the  second  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  follows: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Unanimous  support  was  given  by  the 
whole  House  for  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion, $46.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1965.  a 
figure  the  Senate  basically  agreed  to.  It 
represented  a  reduction  of  nearly  half  a 
billion  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
a  reduction  of  $718  million  less  than 
Pentagon  requests.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  nearly  $1.57  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  military  construction. 

Chief  dispute  in  the  House  over  the  De- 
fense measure  centered  around  the  Pen- 
tagon's too-heavy  reliance  upon  cost- 
effectiveness  studies,  failure  to  develop 
major  new  weapons,  and  political  cen- 
sorship of  testimony  given  before  my 
Defense  Subcommittee. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

A  spirited  attempt  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  bill  by  $247.8  million  was  waged  by 
the  chairman  of  my  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  allied  with  most  of. the 
minority  members  of  the  group.  This 
economy  move  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  by  a  mere  10  votes  in  a  198 
to  208  rollcall.  The  House  approved  a 
total  of  $3.7  billion  for  the  entire  aid  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  authorized  nearly 
the  same  amount  and  their  appropria- 
tion bill  awaits  final  action  as  this  is 
written.    A  rider  attached  to  the  Senate 
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fnrtdon  aid  authorization  delayed  action 
IJmSyhat  on  reapportionment  of  State 
J^tures,  as  ordered  by  the  Supreme 

%jtemational  Development  Agency: 
Public  and  congressional  reaction  to  the 
Jjimiiigly  endless  fiow  of  American  dol- 
fr«overseas  was  reflected  by  the  House 
when  it  rejected  funds  for  IDA  late  in 
Ptebruary,  later  reconsidered  and  passed 
Jbe  necessary  legislation  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  May. 

Laos  Commission:  House  floor  debate 
vas  heated  over  authorization  of  pay- 
ment of  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $683,000 
for  1964  to  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos. 
Dispute  was  over  the  Commission's  fail- 
ure to  prevent  funneling  of  Communist 
troops  and  supplies  through  Laos  to  Viet- 
nam. Payment  was  approved  in  a  268  to 
89  rollcall  vote. 

Vietnam  resolution:  Following  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin  clash  in  early  August,  the  Con- 
oress  approved  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  President's  action  in  the  crisis  and 
reaflaiming  the  United  States  deter- 
mination to  assist  any  member  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
which  asks  for  aid  In  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 

United  National  Charter:  As  the  Soviet 
Union  remained  Intransigent  in  its  re- 
fusal to  pay  certain  of  its  financial  obli- 
gations to  the  U.N.,  the  House  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  expressing 
Its  sense  that  the  President  should  di- 
rect our  permanent  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
to  continue  efforts  toward  securing  pay- 
ment of  assessments,  and  that  if  such 
arrears  are  not  paid  article  19  of  the 
UN.  Charter  should  be  invoked  penal- 
izing nonpayment  by  revoking  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Panama  Canal  may  soon  reach 
the  point  where  it  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  demand  of  increased  size  and 
number  of  vessels.  Congress  author- 
ized a  study  to  determine  a  site  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  larger  sea-level 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

DEBTS  AND  TAXES 


some  600,000  formerly  ineligible  persons. 
Self-employed  physicians  were  added  to 
compulsory  coverage,  firemen  were  in- 
cluded on  a  voluntary  basis.  Increased 
payroll  tax  rates  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees will  be  3.8  percent  each  starting 
January  1,  1965,  spiraling  upward  to  4.8 
percent  each  by  1971.  Increased  self- 
employed  tax  rate  will  be  5.7  percent  as 
of  January  1,  1965,  reaching  7.2  percent 
in  1971.  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
presently  meeting  to  resolve  differences. 
The  controversial  "medicare"  amend- 
ment is  likely  to^be  shelved  until  next 
Congress. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 


For  the  sixth  time  since  January  1961, 
the  House  voted  to  increase  the  national 
debt  ceiling,  this  time  from  a  "tempo- 
rary" $315  billion  ceiling  to  a  "tempo- 
rary" $324  billion  limitation.  On  an 
average,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  $8  billion  a  year  each  year  since 
1961. 

An  omnibus  tax  bill,  provided  for  $11.5 
billion  reduction  in  rates,  lowering  in- 
dividual and  corporate  taxes,  but  repeal- 
ing the  4  percent  dividend  credit,  and 
tightening  allowable  deductions  for  cer- 
tain State  and  local  taxes,  casualty 
losses,  sick  pay,  and  certain  oil  and  gas 
Income.  Too  low  withholding  on  pay- 
rolls may  leave  many  unhappy  taxpayers 
with  money  due  Internal  Revenue  next 
AprU. 

An  attempt  to  repeal  wartime-im- 
posed excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  fur,  lug- 
gage, hsmdbags,  and  toilet  preparations 
was  defeated  by  a  scant  22  votes  in  the 
House,  and  continued  for  another  year. 

Social  security  benefits  were  increased 
by  5  percent  across-the-board  by  the 
House,  with  limited  benefits  extended  to 


Mass  Transportation  Act:  The  $375 
million  mass  transportation  act  was 
given  congressional  approval  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Federal  grants  and  loans 
to  States  and  communities  to  acquire, 
construct  and  improve  land,  rolling 
stock  and  terminal  facilities  for  mass 
transportation  systems  owned  or  leased 
by  a  public  transportation  authority.  Of 
the  $375  million  authorized,  $75  million 
is  to  be  appropriated  In  1965,  the  balance 
In  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Federal  pay  raise:  Proposed  increases 
in  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
caused  many  of  us  who  have  always 
supported  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  vote  against  this  bill  as  a  pro- 
test against  raising  our  own  salaries  at  a 
time  of  heavy  national  deficit  spending. 
The  $10,000  increase  for  Members  was 
defeated  in  early  1964,  but  a  majority  of 
the  House  voted  for  the  bill  the  second 
time  It  was  considered,  when  it  limited 
4  the  congressional  raise  to  $7,500.  Al- 
though I  strongly  felt  that  the  average 
4.3 -percent  raise  for  Federal  workers  and 
5. 6 -percent  raise  for  postal  employees 
catried  in  the  bill  was  justified,  I  voted 
against  the  congressional  pay  raise,  feel- 
ing that  any  increase  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  Congress  at  this  time. 

Another  military  pay  raise  totaling 
$207.5  million  monthly  was  voted  into 
effect  during  this  past  year. 

Civil  Rights  Act:  As  enacted  into  law, 
voting  rights  are  afforded  stronger  pro- 
tection; public  school  desegregation  will 
be  accelerated,  discrimination  will  be 
eliminated  from  all  programs  receiving 
Federal  assistance.  Most  controversy 
and  debate  centered  around  the  public 
accommodations  provision,  which  out- 
laws discrimination  in  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  lunch  counters,  movie 
houses,  theaters,  and  stadiums,  or  by  any 
establishment  which  offers  its  services  to 
patrons  of  the  covered  establishment, 
such  as  a  barbershop  located  in  a  hotel; 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Commission, 
whose  task  will  be  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring,  promoting,  firing,  appren- 
ticing, or  job  assignment. 

A  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress, 
composed  of  14  members,  was  authorized 
to  report  legislative  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  January  1,  1966. 

Wilderness  bill:  After  many  years'  de- 
lay in  Congress,  the  wilderness  bill  finally 
received  congressional  approval.  The 
legislation  places  9.1  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  already  classified  as  "wild- 
erness," "wild,"  or  "canoe"  land,  under 
a  permanent  protective  wilderness  sys- 
tem.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 


assigned  to  review  5.4  million  acres  of 
primitive  national  forest  areas  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  some  22.1  mil- 
lion roadless  park  areas  and  24.4  million 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  and  to 
recommend  their  inclusion  or  exclusion 
from  the  wilderness  system.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  act  before  such  rec- 
ommendations would  become  effective. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act:  Better 
known  as  the  antipoverty  bill  this  new 
law  revives  a  number  of  work  programs 
from  the  1930's  and  launches  several 
new  ones.  The  3-year  program,  author- 
izing specific  appropriations  of  just  un- 
der $1  billion,  provides  for  10  separate 
programs  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  new  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  act  provides  for  a  Job 
Corps  training  youth  In  conservation 
camps  and  in  urban  and  rural  residential 
training  centers,  a  work-training  pro- 
gram for  youth  on  the  conmnmity  level, 
community  action  programs  Involving 
Federal  aid  and  direction  to  civic  groups 
and  other  private  organizations,  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  to  be  known  as 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica— and  a  number  of  progranas  for  rural 
areas. 

Appalachia  bill:  The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  to  provide  public  works  and  economic 
development  programs,  as  well  as  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  this  whole 
region.  The  House  bill  awaits  floor  ac- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

Fish  and  wildlife  protection  from  the 
use  of  Insecticides  and  pesticides  was 
furthered  in  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress as  the  result  of  Rachel  Carson's 
bestseUer.  "Silent  Spring." 

National  Defense  Education  Act:  The 
1958  measure  is  to  be  extended  for  an- 
other 3  years  and  college  student  loan 
funds  increased  from  $135  million  to 
$195  million  for  fiscal  1968.  The  bill  also 
includes  the  50-percent  loan  forgiveness 
to  student  teachers  in  private  institu- 
tions as  well  as  public  ones.  The  House 
will  take  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port prepared  by  conferees  from  both 
Houses  late  this  week. 

Housing  and  health:  The  Housing  Act 
authorizes  $1.2  billion  for  urban  renew- 
al, 37,600  low-cost  public  housing  units» 
loans  to  elderly  citizens  and  fanners, 
and  some  relaxation  of  FHA  conditions 
and  requirements  for  home  mortgages. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  was  ex- 
tended for  5  years  and  authorized  $1.3 
billion  on  a  50-50  State-Federal  match- 
ing basis. 

Other  bills  authorized  a  total  of  nearly 
$360  million  to  provide  aid  to  education 
of  nurses  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel In  the  health  field. 

Highways:  $1.1  billion  aimually  for 
1966  and  1967  was  earmarked  for  the 
Federal  contribution  to  our  national  road 
system.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  In  the  past  2  years  33  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  were  authorized  for 
Cuyahoga  County,  having  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $95  mllUon.  This  covers  im- 
provements to  a  combined  length  of  17.9 
miles  and  the  construction  of  31  bridges 
in  the  greater  Cleveland  area. 

Veterans:  Several  bills  were  passed  In 
both  sessions  to  liberalize  the  veterans' 
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PUBLIC  WOKXS 

Over  $3.5  million  will  go  Into  siirvey 
work,  const  notion,  and  operation  and 


maintenance  of  Cleveland  harbor  and 
river  facilities  in  1965. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  spend  $709,000  on  the 
Lake  Erie  portion  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  pollution  of  lake 
waters. 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  the  nearly 
half  a  million  residents  of  the  23d  district, 
one  of  the  most  highly  informed  and 
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articulate  congressional  districts  In  thi> 
entire  Nation.  I  take  particular  prided 
the  fact  that  these  citizens  have  awaniM 
me  their  confidence  and  support  du^ 
the  decade  I  have  served  them  In  the  IJ£ 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  Cleveland  and  Washington  offlca 
are  always  ready  to  provide  counsel  » 
assistance  for  constltutents  who  are  In- 
volved In  the  increasingly  complex  probi 
lems  of  Federal  Government. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd  \y,  September  30, 1964 


met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
following  prayer : 


offered  the 

I  Corinthlfins  4:  2:  Moreover  it  is  re- 
iiuired  in  sU  wards,  tfiat  a  mart  be  found 
faithful. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  go  forth  Into 
the  hours  o '  this  day,  may  we  put  to 
good  accoun ;  all  the  talents  and  capaci- 
ties for  senr  ce  with  which  we  have  been 
endowed  ant  entrusted. 

We  humb  y  acknowledge  that  we  are 
frequently  c  mtent  to  merely  do  our  bit 
and  follow  t  le  way  of  least  resistance. 

Grant  thct  we  may  be  Inspired  with 
a  lofty  sense  of  mission  and  give  the  very 
best  of  mlrd  and  heart  to  discharge, 
faithfully  aiid  well,  ova  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities . 

Li  seeking  to  please  and  find  favor  with 
our  fellow  n  en,  may  we  never  betray  or 
surrender  oiir  most  assiured  convictions 
and  chnishE  d  principles. 

May  we  s>ek  to  win  and  possess  the 
peace  of  thi>  joyous  victor,  whose  con- 
science give;;  him  the  glorious  prospect 
that  he  belo  igs  to  that  blessed  company 
of  the  falthf  iil,  who  have  no  vain  regrets 
and  no  shati  ered  ruins  to  lament  over. 

Tb  Thy  ni  me  we  shall  ascribe  all  the 
praise.    Am  >n. 


The 
yesterday 


FHE  JOURNAL 

Jourial  of  the  proceedings  of 
wks  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoxinced 
that  the  Sinate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  o:  the  following  title: 


H.  Con.  Res 
thorlzlng  the 


the  enroUmen  t  of  the  bill  HJl.  6593. 


messf  ge 


concurrsnce 


The 
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resolution  of 
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8  J.  Re».  139 
amendments 
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the   President 
powers  and  dptles 


367.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
Clerk  (rf  the  House  to  correct 


also  announced  that  the 

passed  a  bill  and  a  Joint 

the  following  titles,  in  which 

of  the  House  is  re- 


act to  provide  for  the  eetab- 

the    Indiana    Dunee    National 

for  other  purposes;  and 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

the  Constitution  of  the  United 

to  succession  to  the  Presl- 

Presidency  and  to  cases  where 

Is   unable   to   discharge   the 

of  his  office. 


APPROVAL  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS 

PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

House  of  REPRESEKTAxrvis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1964. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Mr.  Speakcb  :  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  approved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to 
you  which  were  referred  to  this  conunlttee. 
The  work  plans  involved  are : 

State,  watershed,  executive  communica- 
tion No.,   committee   approval: 

Colorado,  Home  Supply,  2428,  September  24, 
1964. 

Georgia,  Beaverdam  Creek,  2428,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1934. 

Georgia,  South  Fork  of  Little  River,  2428, 
September  24,  1964. 

North  Carolina,  Crabtree  Creek,  2428,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964. 

Oklahoma,  Fovir-Mile  Creek,  2428,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964. 

South  Carolina,  Three  and  Twenty  Creek, 
2428,  September  24,  1964. 

Idaho,  Montpeller  Creek,  2539,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1964. 

Oregon,  Sutherlln  Creek,  2539,  Septem- 
ber 24.  1964. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bucklet,  M.C, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  SITUATION 

The  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  see  if  we 
might  clarify  the  legislative  situation 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week,  if  we  are  to  be  here  next  week. 

Before  I  make  the  inquiry  I  think  it 
should  be  said  for  the  record  that  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  I  am  sure  is  the 
case  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  many 
of  us  have  had  no  doubt  but  what  this 
session  of  Congress  would  have  been  ad- 
journed before  this  time.  We  have  made 
commitments  to  be  home  in  our  districts 
where  we  have  a  right  to  be  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  be,  because  we  are  now  in  an 
election  year. 

Candidates  seeking  reelection  from  the 
House  feel  this  obligation  to  be  In  their 


districts  and  they  have  a  responsiblH^ 
to  meet  the  commitments  they  made  In 
all  good  faith.  Having  gone  this  long 
and,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  time  in  my  opinion  that 
we  should  have  gone,  certainly  there  is 
great  concern  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  aa 
I  am  sure  there  Is  on  the  other  side,  as  to 
just  what  the  timetable  is. 

When  Republicans  were  in  charge  of 
the  80th  Congress  we  adjourned  the  2(1 
session  June  20. 

When  Republicans  were  again  In 
charge  of  the  83d  Congress  we  adjourned 
the  2d  session  August  20. 

Both  of  these  Congresses  were  highly 
productive  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country.  We  did  the  job  that  needed  to 
be  done  with  dispatch. 

Now,  with  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  a  Congress  that  is  controlled  by 
an  overwhelming  Democrat  majority,  we 
find  a  situation  In  which  this  body  can- 
not seem  to  legislate  and,  for  some 
strange  reason  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, does  not  know  how  to  quit  and  go 
home. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  may  I  advise  that  the  hope  that 
he  expressed  that  we  can  complete  the 
business  of  the  session  Is  felt,  I  think, 
pretty  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  would  like 
to  go  home.  Most  Members  have  to 
campaign.  Most  Members,  like  myself, 
are  canceling  speaking  engagements 
daily.  I  canceled  three  of  mine  this 
morning. 

But,  of  course,  the  obligation  to  be  In 
our  districts  is  also  qualified,  I  think,  by 
the  obligation  to  complete  the  necessary 
business  pending  before  the  House  and 
the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
neither  the  authorization  act  nor  the 
appropriation  act  for  foreign  aid  has 
been  signed  into  law.  The  gentleman 
also  knows  that  both  of  those  acts  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  I  be- 
lieve the- Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act 
was  passed  in  the  House  about  the  first 
day  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  had  been  previously  passed.  We 
hope  to  dispose  of  those  matters  expedi- 
tiously. 

Also,  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
House  has  passed  all  of  its  appropriation 
bills  in  due  time  this  year.  And,  he 
knows  further  that  the  social  security 
bill  is  still  in  conference.    The  gentle- 
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„  knows  that  many  matters  of  top 
^Tritv  are  under  consideration  hi  con- 
ffim  with  that  bUl.  not  only  the  mat- 
Z^f  increased  retirement  benefits,  but 
Se  matter  of  hospitalization  for  our 
■*nlor  citizens. 

■nie  gentleman  knows  that  that  sub- 
.i  •»  stui  before  the  Congress  and  that 
tntrylng  to  give  it  adequate  consldera- 
SJr even  at  this  stage  of  the  session,  the 
Suse  is  respondhig.  I  tWnk,  not  only  to 
,  national  demand  but  to  a  great  national 

nie  gentleman  Is  aware,  as  I  am,  that 
to  this  country  there  are  17.5  mllUon-plus 
-nlor  citizens,  forecasted  to  Increase  to 
KBdlllon  by  1980.  Those  are  conserva- 
tive estimates.  The  gentleman  further 
taows  that  the  average  senior  citizen's 
income  is  approximately  50  percent  of 
that  of  Americans  below  the  age  of  65. 
Almost  one-half  of  those  over  65  years  of 
age  who  are  living  alone  have  Incomes  of 
l«s  than  $1,000  per  year.  Of  those  who 
are  married  the  income  average  is  less 
than  one-half  of  that  of  the  average 
Bwrled  couple  in  the  United  States. 

The  plight  of  our  older  people  is  a 
niajor  national  problem  to  which  we  hope 
to  give  and  to  which  we  owe  adequate 
consideration. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
disagree  with  me  that  this  Is  a  subject 
that  deserves  adequate  consideration,  be- 
cause toward  these  people  to  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  no  longer 
open,  toward  these  people  whose  inci- 
dence of  illness  Is  extremely  high,  the 
Congress  has  a  moral  obligation,  having 
carried  the  matter  this  far.  to  give  It  full 
consideration. 

The  gentleman  knows  that,  and  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me  on  that 
subject.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Speaker  has  elongated 
my  1  minute,  and  I  appreciate  the  speech 
the  majority  leader  has  made  in  respect 
to  what  I  believe  is  a  matter  that  cannot 
be  adopted  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  around  here  for  years 
and  years,  and  never  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  not  going  to  be.  In 
any  event,  the  matter  is  in  conference 
and  could  be  reported  back  to  the  House 
by  the  conferees  in  a  very  short  time  and 
acted  upon  yet  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  this:  We  were  here  in  session  until 
Christmas  Eve  last  year.  We  are  now 
being  kept  here  in  an  election  year  half 
way  through  the  campaign,  and  no  one 
knows,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  just  what 
we  are  still  supposed  to  do.  I  under- 
stand we  are  supposed  to  pass  an  Appa- 
lachia  bill.  But  may  I  say  that  rule  has 
been  out  for  41  days  and  nights.  That 
is  one  more  than  the  Biblical  rate.  It 
has  not  been  called  up,  but  according  to 
the  press  we  have  still  got  to  deal  with 
that  bill.  How  much  longer,  may  I  ask, 
are  we  supposed  to  stay  here  in  session, 
as  we  have  been  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
doing  practically  nothing,  when,  as  I  say. 
if  representative  government  is  to  func- 
tion we  must  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
back  to  our  home  districts  and  talk  to 
our  people? 


I  realize  there  are  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  al- 
ready elected.  I  am  quite  sure  a  lot  of 
people  In  some  of  the  big  city  controlled 
districts  have  been  reelected,  or  what 
amounts  to  that,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  they  went  home 
or  not. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  that 
maybe  this  Is  part  of  a  sinister  plot  to 
keep  us  here  so  that  we  carmot  go  home 
and  campaign,  referring  to  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  that.  I  know  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  will  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government.  We  have  al- 
ready expedited  it  in  this  Congress. 

Tomorrow  will  we  have  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  conlerence  report 
up  for  consideration? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  programing  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  ready 
tomorrow,  and  It  may  well  be  called  up 
for  consideration  at  that  time.  But  I 
do  not  have  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  conference  report.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  first,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will  not  be 
a  matter  that  would  in  any  wise  affect 
the  adjournment  date.  We  do  have  im- 
portant conference  reports  that  are  not 
ready  to  be  called  up  and  that  must  be 
acted  on  before  we  can  adjourn. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  so  long  as 
that  remains  the  case  the  matter  of  when 
the  Appalachia  bill  will  be  programed  is 
not  really  a  matter  material  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  a  rule  providing  for  a 
15-day  continuing  resolution  in  respect 
to  appropriations  was  voted  out  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  resolution  covers  a  period  of  10 
days.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
as  far  as  the  leadership  is  concerned  we 
will  endeavor  not  to  ask  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  any  further  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    That  would  be  won- 
derful, because  we  have  been  having  so 
many.    But  would  it  be  anticipated  that 
resolution  will  come  up  tomorrow? 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes. 


VISITORS  FROM  FRANCE 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rem  ftT*ks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  a  bit  ago  to  entertain  about 
30  people  from  France  who  came  over 
here  at  their  own  expense  because  they 
are  friends  of  the  United  States.  We 
had  a  question  and  answer  period  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  commit- 
tee room.  I  cannot  violate  the  rules; 
if  I  could,  I  would  tell  you  where  they 
are  now. 


I  think  It  Is  significant,  in  this  time 
we  are  here  when  the  press  keeps  em- 
phasizing the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance,  that  this 
many  people  would  voluntarily,  paying 
for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets,  come  to 
this  country  for  a  month  or  so,  to  show 
they  are  friends  of  ours  and  that  the 
ties  that  have  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  France  for  so  many  years  are 
still  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people.  After  all.  France  is  America's 
oldest  ally.  I  appreciate  their  coming 
here.  This  is  not  the  first  group  of  this 
kind,  and  I  know  it  will  not  be  the  last 
group.  

WE  MUST  RETAIN  OUR  ESSENTIAL 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHl'i'l'KN.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  more 
than  15  years.  This  year  we  have  pro- 
vided substantial  funds.  $25,500,000,  to 
Increase  our  efforts  to  find  and  use  all 
means  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
source  of  food  from  insects  and  disease. 
We  mean  to  see  that  this  effort  is 
speeded  up.  for  we  have  been  working  in 
this  field  for  many  years. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  proven  weapons,  of  effective 
agricultural  pesticides  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  our  standard  of  living  and  to 
our  welfare — where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  Injury  to  our  people,  simply  because 
we  come  up  with  a  new  test  which  shows 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  residue,  which 
in  Itself  has  not  been  determined  to  be 
dangerous. 

We  must  provide  for  reasonable  toler- 
ance on  pesticides  and  a  standard  test, 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  cheapest,  the 
best,  the  widest  variety  of  foods  ever  en- 
joyed by  any  nation,  as  each  year  our 
life  expectancy  increases.  If  we  do  not 
take  action  In  this  area,  the  consumer 
will  be  at  the  whim  of  local  authorities, 
where  health  is  not  endangered,  as  in 
the  Washington  milk  situation.  I  regret 
to  see  some  say  that  elimination  of  chem- 
icals might  cut  production;  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  in  view  of  our  surpluses. 
This  is  a  shortsighted  viewpoint,  which 
ignores  several  extremely  important  fac- 
tors—the world's  food  and  population 
situations  and  the  contest  between  us 
and  Communist-dominated  countries. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
conflict,  probably  the  foremost  problem 
in  the  world  today  is  hunger.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  world's  3  billion  people 
suffer  from  malnutrition  and  the  World 
Food  Congress  was  told  in  1963  that 
around  10,000  persons  die  every  day  from 
starvation.  India  has  a  food  crisis  just 
now  due  to  bad  weather.  We  are  rush- 
ing wheat  and  other  foods  from  our  siu-- 
pluses  in  an  effort  to  avert  chaos.  I  said 
that  India  has  a  food  crisis.  I  should 
have  said  "an  accentuated  food  crisis" 
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rust  subcontinent  has  a  year- 
problem.     So  do  many 
In  the  world,  mostly  the  un- 
ones.     Moreover,  hunger 
grow  more  and  more  in- 
the  passage  ot  time.     The 
poifulatlon  Increase  is  almost  un- 
Each    year   births    exceed 
Bdmost  60  million.    The  way 
going  now,  it  looks  as  if  this 
lave  close  to  6  billion  persons 
2000. 
Senator  OstTENiNG,  of  Alaska,  said 
in  1963: 
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eflUclency  of  American  agri- 
most  Important  and  practical 
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opinion,  this  contrast  between 

the  contrasts  in  agrlcul- 

be  used  to  the  fullest.    I 

of  any  better  answer  to 

propaganda.    As  Don  Paarl- 

Unlversity,  in  his  book. 

Farm  Policy,"  said: 

repreeentfl  our  greatest  abso- 

over  the  Communist  world. 
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igrlcultural  production  would 
without  the  use  of  chemi- 
and  herbicides.    Even  with 
estructive  insects  do  damage 
approximating    $4    billion, 
primary  reasons  for  world 
human  diseases  is  the  ab- 
chemical  pesticides  in 
of  the  world.    I  know  for 
many  of  these  countries.    In 
as  I  have  pointed  out, 
endemic,  destructive  insects 
unhipdered.    For  example. 
Impossible  to  maintain  sup- 
gram  in  that  country  be- 
depred^tlons  of  weevils  and 
that  pest  of  pests,  the 

Is  to  be  any  improvement  in 

situation  abroad,  we  must  not 

food  reserves  to  combat 

must  keep  our  agricultural 

ejvallable  and  offered  on  the 

iie  world. 

in  our  recent  bill  pro- 
f  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
related  agencies  for  fiscal 
Congress  provided  approxi- 
,000  for  increased  research 
of  insects  and  insect  dls- 
and  animal  and  plant  life, 
r^ults  from  such  efforts  we 
permit  anything  to  take  away 
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our  present  weapons,  where  there  is  no 
evidence  of  danger  to  human  health. 

Since  our  report  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies,  I  have  made  a 
rather  thorough  study  of  the  overall 
problem  of  chemical  pesticides  and  the 
alternatives,  research  for  which  we 
financed  in  that  bill.  It  is  our  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  our  machinery,  and  im- 
proved and  prolific  varieties  of  plants 
which  make  it  possible  for  so  few  to  pro- 
vide for  so  many.  Without  these  agri- 
cultural tools  a  great  many  of  our  people 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  half.  Should  that  occur, 
we  would  not  have  the  many  things 
which  make  our  life  so  much  better  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
cannot  do  without  farm  machinery,  im- 
proved varieties  of  plants  or  the  new.  bet- 
ter, and  more  lasting  pesticides  which  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  keep  insects  and 
diseases  from  seriously  damaging  our 
food  supply. 

What  makes  the  situation  doubly  bad 
is  that  so  many  of  our  people  in  key 
positions  apparently  want  to  capitalize 
on  a  public  opinion  built  up  by  a  wonder- 
fully written  book,  a  mixture  of  fact  and 
fantasy,  by  the  late  Miss  Rachel  Carson; 
yet  our  leading  scientists  all  point  out 
that  it  is  not  a  scientific  book  at  all  but 
a  marvelously  written  narrative,  really  a 
rather  nostalgic  plea  for  a  return  of  yes- 
terday, though  its  warning  as  to  proper 
use  is  both  timely  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  all 
have  been  aware  of  the  burning  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  timber,  of  homes  and 
buildings  in  the  Santa  Barbara  water- 
shed area  of  California.  Today  we  are 
told  that  more  than  80,000  acres  will 
have  to  be  replanted  with  trees  for  which 
$1  million  is  requested  and  I  know  if 
we  don't  protect  these  young  seedlings 
with  effective  pesticides,  the  seedlings 
will  be  cut  down  by  rodents  as  fast  as 
they  are  set  out. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provided  for  payment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  $8,800,000  in  damages  incurred 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  by  milk 
being  condemned  by  the  local  health  de- 
partment, because  of  new  tests  and  the 
residues  which  they  showed,  without 
any  evidence  of  danger  to  public  health. 
All  authorities  I  have  studied  clearly 
prove  that  chemical  residues  do  not  con- 
tinue to  build  up  in  humans,  and  I  have 
found  no  evidence  that  Injury  has  re- 
sulted where  chemical  pesticides  have 
been  properly  used.  What  makes  the 
situation  bad  is  the  fact  that  writers 
have  gone  from  discussion  of  injury  by 
misuse  right  into  "residues,"  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  potential  injury. 

During  a  recent  debate  someone  talked 
about  the  Mississippi  River  fish  kill.  I 
have  read  the  hearings  on  this  case;  the 
flsh  were  almost  all  salt  water  fish  and 
died  just  below  a  spot  where  one  of  our 
major  cities  dumps  17  million  gallons  of 
sewage  daily — 500  miles  down  river  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  it  was  claimed 
pesticide  residues  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  river. 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  bird  klik 
Instead  of  fewer  birds  we  have  had 
bird    population    increase   of   exploai4 
proportions  as  chemicals  have  held  doJn 
mites,  rodents,  and  other  pests  and  ani 
mals  which  destroy  bird  life. 

One  of  the  most  effective  cheinictU 
has  been  DDT,  which  without  doubt  ha! 
saved  many  lives  in  and  since  World  ^ 
n.  However,  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  chemicals  has 
been  banned,  to  all  intent  and  purposes 
on  lands  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  evl- 
dence  of  damage  to  wildlife,  or  any  other 
form  of  life,  to  sustain  this  ban.  it  ig 
true  that  DDT,  improperly  used,  has 
killed  fish  and  other  forms  of  wildlife 
Just  as  it  is  true  that  aspirin,  improperly 
used,  has  killed  human  beings— more 
every  year,  and  all  by  misuse  incidentally, 
than  pesticides,  where,  too,  it  has  all  been 
from  misuse.  But  DDT  and  some  other 
of  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  very 
efficient  agents  in  combating  destruc- 
tive insects.  They  are  efficient  because 
their  effects  are  long  lasting  and  per- 
sistent. One  application  lasts  quite 
awhile,  which  is  why  they  do  the  Job. 

In  announcing  the  ban  on  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons,  the  Interior  D^Dart- 
ment  did  not  announce  any  new  proof  of 
injury  or  hazard.  I  can  only  hope  that 
within  a  year  or  two  insect  damage  on 
some  of  the  forest  lands  administered  by 
Interior  has  not  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  there  has  been  havoc  from  such 
pests  as  the  spruce  budworm,  together 
with  great  damage  to  watersheds  and  an 
enhancement  of  the  threat  of  fire  in 
areas  in  the  West. 

In  1963  the  Connecticut  legislature 
failed  to  approve  money  for  pesticides 
to  spray  forests  against  the  gypsy  moth. 
As  a  result,  there  was  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  pesticide  use  against  the  pest. 
In  1964  a  sharp  rise  in  damage  from  the 
moth  in  Connecticut  has  been  evident 
In  the  absence  of  preventive  measures, 
we  may  expect  this  damage  to  increase 
every  year  and  the  major  danger  Is  fire 
which  would  be  disastrous  to  hundreds 
of  watersheds  and  cities  below  through- 
out the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  theory  that  pes- 
ticides accumulate  threateningly  In  the 
water  and  soil,  I  went  hunting  not  long 
ago  in  Mississippi  for  doves.  We  hunted 
in  an  area  where  pesticides,  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons,  had  been  used  In 
large  quantities  for  years  and  years.  Yet 
game  was  plentiful,  so  plentiful  that  the 
hundreds  of  hunters  got  the  overall 
limit,  12  each,  in  a  very  few  hours. 

The  Mississippi  Delta,  or  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  is  in  my  district.  Pesticides, 
the  persistent  kind,  have  been  used  to 
literally  drench  much  of  the  delta  for 
years  in  order  to  protect  crops.  Never- 
theless, fish  and  game  flourish  and  thrive. 
Moreover,  my  constituents  of  the  area 
are  vigorous  and  healthy.  Their  life- 
span like  that  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion has  risen  sharply  since  the  use  of 
DDT  eliminated  the  malarial  mosquito 
and  the  disease  itself.  In  addition  to  the 
scientific  evidence,  the  evidence  of  com- 
monsense  is  against  the  present  charges. 
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T  ouote  from  the  report  of  our  Appro- 
^jjtlons  Committee : 

TH«  PISTICro*  RISroXJB  FKOBLSM 

ThB  need  for  additional  research  on  de- 
JoMient,  testing,  and  use  of  pesticides  and 
ISddes,  together  with  the  effects  of 
^„  or  other  residues  from  products  used 
If^cultural  production  is  very  acute.  Re- 
Snt  well-publlclzed  books  and  articles,  not 
2««vs  based  on  complete  and  objective  In- 
TZjLtion.  have  Increased  public  concern 
[w^  thlB  matter.  Current  statements  In 
^Tpress  which  make  certain  claims  con- 
zL^a  the  effect  of  agrlcvQtural  pesticides 
!n  flli  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  present 
"Lmpietely  one-sided  point  of  view,  and  In 
fl^taBtance  It  Is  not  claimed  that  health  Is 

To  enable  the  Department  to  protect  agri- 
culture and  the  consumer  by  developing  and 
Dresentlng  fuU  and  complete  facts  on  this 
^Jtter  and  to  develop  Improved  methods  of 
Ujiect  and  pest  control,  some  expansion  of 
iMcnr'*'  activities  In  this  area  Is  neces- 
«ry  Congress  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  weed-control  laboratory  last  year, 
glnce  the  work  at  this  location  will  be  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  use  of  pesticides, 
ijBectlcldes,  other  agricultural  chemicals. 
Bsterlals,  and  methods,  plans  for  this  fa- 
culty should  be  modified  to  permit  testing 
gnd  development  of  pesticides,  Insecticides 
uid  other  materials  necessary  to  agriculture, 
including  effects  of  residues. 

For  expanded  research  on  use  of  pesticides 
and  control  of  Insects  and  pests,  the  commit- 
tee included  approximately  $25,500,000  In  the 
flnal  bin  for  next  year,  Including  such 
amount  as  may  be  needed  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  plans  at  the  weed-control  laboratory 
provided  last  year  to  Include  this  type  of 

Both  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  deeply  interested  In  pro- 
tecting the  public  health.  Both  Depart- 
ments have  responsibility  for  approving  ma- 
terials for  \ise  as  pesticides  and  Insecticides 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Neither  Department,  we  are  sure,  would 
want  to  needlessly  deprive  the  American 
consumer  of  any  j>art  of  the  finest  and 
cheapest  food  any  nation  has  ever  enjoyed. 
In  recent  weeks,  however,  after  materials 
have  been  approved  and  put  Into  use,  new 
means  of  detection  of  minute  amounts  of 
residue  have  resulted  In  news  releases,  press 
«ccount8,  and  headlines  which  needlessly 
frighten  the  consumer,  do  financial  damage 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer,  and 
lessen  the  supply  of  food  for  the  consuming 
public,  though  there  is  no  claim  that  the 
public  health  Is  endangered.  Neither  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, nor  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  want  to  needlessly  destroy  any  Amer- 
ican business  or  agricultural  enterprise.  Yet 
that  is  what  present  policies  are  doing  In 
eases  where  there  Is  no  evidence  of  danger 
to  the  public  health. 

The  members  of  the  committee  recall  the 
cranberry  Incident  In  1960,  when  a  whole 
Industry  was  practically  destroyed  by  reck- 
less statements  and  charges.  It  took  $10 
million  recommended  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  compensate  for  the  damage  and 
bring  back  public  acceptance  of  this  com- 
modity. The  public  health  must  be  pro- 
tected. However,  the  supply  of  food  and 
the  processes  which  make  food  and  fiber 
plentiful  and  cheap  must  also  be  protected 
where  there  Is  no  evidence  that  public  health 
iB  endangered. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  further  financial 
damage  to  American  producers  and  loss  of 
food  for  consumers  as  a  result  of  reckless 
handling  of  this  problem,  the  committee  has 
•et  up  $250,000  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary 


of  Agrlciilture  to  collaborate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  working  out  rules  and  regulations  includ- 
ing the  recommendation  of  such  changes  In 
the  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  our 
high  standard  of  living  with  the  most  plenti- 
ful, cheapest  and  finest  food  and  fiber  any 
nation  ever  had — while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  public  health. 

The  food  supply  shortage  is  said  to  be 
Rtissla's  "AchlUes  heel."  Russia's  monu- 
mental faUure  to  provide  food  for  her  peo- 
ple and  their  allies  Is  her  chief  weakness 
In  the  world  of  today.  We  must  prevent  our 
Nation,  where  only  18  percent  of  total  In- 
come goes  for  food,  from  sinking  to  Rus- 
sia's level,  where  some  50  percent  or  more 
of   national    Income   Is   spent   for   food. 

It  Is  the  firm  belief  of  this  committee 
that  news  releases  or  other  public  state- 
ments regarding  any  pesticide  or  other  mate- 
rial which  such  Departments  have  author- 
ized for  use  should  not  be  made  unless  at 
least  one  of  such  Departments  states  that 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  continued  use  of 
such  material  would  Injure  the  public 
health. 

Further,  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  payment  of  financial  losses  to  any  pro- 
ducer, processor,  or  manufacturer  resulting 
from  statements  or  actions  concerning  the 
\ise  of  approved  pesticides,  Insecticides, 
chemicals  or  other  materials,  where  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  their  use  endangers  the 
public  health.  The  payment  for  such  dam- 
ages should  be  made  by  the  Department  Is- 
suing or  negligently  permitting  the  Issuance 
of  such  statement  or  action. 

FBOTBCTION  TROii  DISEASE  AND  PESTaj:N'CX 

It  Is  estimated  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment that.  If  It  were  not  for  the  use  of 
fertUlzers,  Insecticides  and  pesticides.  In  5 
years  the  cost  of  a  very  Inferior  quality  of 
food  to  the  American  consumer  would 
double,  and  in  10  to  15  years  the  people  of 
this  Nation  would  be  short  of  essential 
foods. 

The  threat  from  Insects  and  diseases  be- 
comes Increasingly  serious  as  the  speed  and 
voliune  of  travel  Increases  between  all  areas 
of  the  world.  Nearly  57  million  more  per- 
sons entered  the  United  States  diu-lng  fiscal 
year  1963  than  In  1954.  The  number  of 
planes,  ships  and  other  carriers  In  1963  was 
over  26  million  as  compared  to  14  million  In 
1954.  The  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  In- 
spected Increased  threefold  In  6  years — from 
9  million  In  1957  to  over  27  million  In  1963. 

The  opening  of  additional  ports  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Increased  nonstop 
oversea  air  flights  to  airports  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  country  are  also  Increasing  the 
threat  of  Introduction  of  new  pests  from 
abroad. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  agriculture  ex- 
perts that  the  damage  to  crops  by  the  more 
than  600  different  kinds  of  major  destruc- 
tive plant  Insects  In  the  United  States 
amounts  to  nearly  $4  billion  each  year.  Cot- 
ton Insects  account  for  nearly  $600  million 
annually,  cereal  and  forage  Insects  account 
for  some  $400  million  annually,  and  stored 
grain  and  household  insects  cause  annual 
damage  of  over  $1  billion.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  annual  losses  caused  by  plant 
diseases  total  $2,500  million,  and  that  live- 
stock losses  due  to  diseases  and  parasites 
exceed  $2  billion  per  year. 

If  foot-and-mouth  disease  shotild  become 
established  In  this  country.  It  Is  estimated 
that  annual  losses  would  be  In  the  billions 
of  dollars.  It  is  further  predicted  that  the 
Introduction  of  fowl  pest  In  this  country 
could  virtually  eliminate  the  poultry  Indus- 
try. The  Introduction  of  rinderpest  would 
cost  the  Nation  $1  billion  annually. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  effects  of  these  de- 
structive diseases  and  pests,  it  is  necessary 


only  to  look  to  other  parts  of  the  world  whet* 
food  production  Is  subject  to  their  ravages. 
In  the  Middle  East,  desert  locusts  have  been 
sweeping  the  semlarld  lands  for  centuries, 
leaving  ruined  crops  and  starvation  in  their 
wake.  In  Pakistan,  severe  locust,  caterpU- 
lar,  and  cricket  outbreaks  have  caused  Iobsm 
as  high  as  80  percent  In  some  areas.  It  1b 
almost  Impossible  to  maintain  supplies  of 
grain  In  storage  In  India  because  of  the  rav- 
ages of  weevils,  bran  beetles,  and  the  world's 
worst  pest  of  stored  grain — ^the  khapra  beetle, 
which  is  now  a  threat  in  the  United  States. 

Stored-graln  pests  are  so  bad  In  tropical 
areas  of  the  world  that  the  race  to  eat  the 
grain  before  Insects  devour  It  results  In  fre- 
quent periods  of  starvation.  The  people  com- 
pete with  the  pests  for  survival.  Their  low 
standard  of  living  thus  becomes  understand- 
able. 

The  distribution  of  cattle  In  Africa  is  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  tsetse  fly.  This  is  a  major  rea- 
son why  an  African  child,  once  weaned,  may 
never  again  taste  mUk.  The  cattle  tick  and 
the  human  warble  or  torsalo  fly  cause  tre- 
mendous losses  to  hides,  beef,  and  milk  pro- 
duction In  Central  and  South  America.  Mor- 
tality among  calves  may  be  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent In  some  of  the  most  heavily  infested 
areas. 

A  recent  report  from  Argentina  Indicates 
that  60,000  calves  succumbed  in  1  year's 
time  to  screw-worm — the  same  one  found  in 
this  country.  The  Argentines  have  had  no 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  pest. 


PKOTEcnoN  6f  markets  foe  labor  and 

INDITSTRT 

The  economic  welfare  of  each  segment  of 
the  Nation's  economy  Is  dependent  on  the 
economic  strength  of  each  of  the  others. 
History  demonstrates  that  our  Nation  is 
prosperous  only  to  the  extent  that  ovir  agri- 
cultural economy  Is  strong  and  healthy. 

Agriculture  Is  the  principal  source  of  new 
wealth.  It  Is  the  main  provider  of  basic 
raw  materials  which  support  all  segments  of 
business  and  Industry.  Around  65  percent 
of  the  basic  raw  materials  vised  In  Industry 
come  from  the  farm.  Reliable  estimates  In- 
dicate that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken  from 
the  soil  generates  $7  of  Income  throughout 
the  rest  of  our  economy. 

Agriculture  Is  our  largest  Industry.  It  em- 
ploys 12  times  the  number  of  people  In  the 
steel  Industry,  9  times  the  nximber  In  the 
automobile  Indvistry,  and  twice  the  number 
in  the  transportation  and  public  utlUty  In- 
dustries. In  addition,  It  supports  directly 
another  10  percent  of  our  nonfarm  popula- 
tion which  supplies  the  farmer  with  his 
needs  and  processes  and  markets  his  prod- 
ucts. 

Agriculture  Is  a  major  dollar  earner  In 
world  markets  and  Is  playing  an  Important 
role  in  solving  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems. It  Is  expected  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports win  represent  25  percent  of  our  total 
exports  In  fiscal  year  1964  as  compared  to  22 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  markets  for 
the  products  of  labor  and  Industry.  Agri- 
culture uses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  Is 
used  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger  cars. 
It  uses  more  petroleum  products  than  any 
other  Industry  In  the  country.  It  uses  m<»e 
rubber  each  year  than  is  required  to  produce 
tires  for  6  million  automobUes.  Its  Inven- 
tory of  machinery  and  equipment  exceeds 
the  assets  of  the  steel  industry,  and  Is  five 
times  that  of  the  autoihoblle  Industry. 

Urban  workers  benefit  directly  from  this 
rural  demand  for  machinery,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  the  other  items  used  on  the 
Nation's  farms.  Significant  changes  In  this 
demand,  therefore,  have  a  direct  effect  on 
business   and  employment   in  urban   areas. 
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business  receeslon  In  this  coun- 

preceded  by  the  loss  of  income 

power  at  the  farm  level. 

rural  market  must  be  pro- 

asstirance  of  adequate  income 

of  farm  conunodities  and 

of    farm     purchasing    power. 

prosperity  and  full  employment  in 

dependent  on  a  strong  and  de- 

ag|lcultural  market,  including  both 

1  farms. 

of  the  Department  which 

I  to  market  his  oommodl- 

and  abroad  efBciently  and  prof- 

aa  the  activities  of  the  Com- 

Cori>oration  and  other  agen- 

llave  an  effect  on  production  and 

;  >rlces.  have  done  much  to  maln- 

Inoome  and  thereby  pro- 

li|iportant  market  for  labor  and 

committee  has  attempted  to 

funds  in  the  bill  for  fiscal 

make  certain  that  these  essen- 

wlll  be  available  to  the  producer 

qeneflts  will  be  available  to  the 

the  coming  year. 


COMMIT  ["EE   ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  JOIINSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Comnlttee  on  Public  Works  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  re- 
ports on  t|ie  bills  S.  1147,  S.  2968,  and 
S.  1282.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlepian  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wks  no  objection. 


CO  VIMITTEE  ON  RULES 


SMirH 


of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
unar^mous  consent  that  the  Corn- 
Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
tonikht  to  file  certain  privileged 


unanimow 
disposition 


heretofore 
to  address 
minutes. 

Mr.   HAtAj. 
the  right 


Mr 

Task 
mittee  on 
night 
reports 

The 
the  reques . 
flnia? 

There  wks  no  objection 


SPIAKER 


Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 


SPE(  ;IAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mr.  FEIQHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


consent  that  following  the 
of  business  on  the  Speaker's 


desk  and  t  le  conclusion  of  special  orders 


granted,  I  may  be  permitted 
the  House  tomorrow  for  30 


Mr.   Speaker,   reserving 
»  object,  we  could  not  hear 
the  reques .  of  the  gentleman. 

The  SPI AKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  r  ^serves  the  right  to  object,  be- 
cause he  d  Id  not  hear  the  request.  Will 
the  gentle^nan  from  Ohio  repeat  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PElGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
dispositior  of  all  business  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  and  the  conclusion  of  special 
orders  her  ;tof ore  granted  that  I  may  be 
to  address  the  House  tomor- 
row for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ha:  X.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservi  tion  of  objection. 

The  SPI  lAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordei  ed. 

There  ^as  no  objection. 


»k 


AMENDMENT  EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  THAT  PER- 
SECUTION OP  ANY  PERSONS  BE- 
CAUSE OP  RELIGION  BY  SOVIET 
UNION  BE  CONDEMNED 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964  will 
now  go  to  conference,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  "persecution  of  any  persons  because 
of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be 
condemned,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity 
cease  executing  persons  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic offenses,  and  fully  permit  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of 
culture  by  Jews  and  all  others  within  its 
borders." 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  have  quoted  only  in  part,  is  similar  to 
the  resolution — House  Resolution  872 — 
which  I  introduced  on  September  1,  1964, 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  My 
resolution  is  only  one  of  many  that  have 
been  introduced  on  this  important  sub- 
ject in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Because  of  the  approaching  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  these  resolutions  cannot 
possibly  be  given  consideration,  but  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  11380.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  go  on  record,  now, 
against  the  infringement  of  one  of  man's 
most  basic  rights — that  of  freedom  of 
religion. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
religious  diflBcuIties  faced  by  the  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  shared  by  other 
religious  faiths,  the  reports  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  other  fields,  particularly  in 
the  suppression  of  alleged  economic 
crimes,  gives  evidence  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  made  the  Jew- 
ish citizens  of  their  land  the  target  of 
dangerous  propaganda,  which  cannot  be 
justified  for  any  reason,  at  any  time. 

An  important  staff  study  published  in 
the  summer  1964  issue  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists" discusses  the  extent  to  which  the 
repression  of  economic  crimes  is  linked 
with  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  study  documents  in  great  detail 
actual  court  cases  involving  so-called 
economic  crimes  and  in  what  respects 
these  cases  may  be  linked  to  anti-Semi- 
tism. The  study  concludes  that  Jewish 
participation  in  economic  crimes  has 
been  magnified  and  that  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  made  the  "scape- 
goat for  the  transgressions  of  those  whose 
guilt  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  pub- 
lic." 

I  commend  this  revealing  report  to  my 
colleagues.  The  "Journal  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists" — slim- 
mer, 1964 — is  available  through  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speak#r 
being  absent  on  necessary  oflaclal  bim.' 
ness  on  several  occasions  during  thl 
session,  I  am  not  recorded  on  roUcaii 
votes  Nos.  35,  145,  198,  and  199.  aS 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  roUcall  votes  35,  145,  198  ami 
199.  ' ^ 

TO  VITALIZE  THE  RESERVE  OPPI. 
CERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  PRq! 
GRAMS  OF  THE  ARMY,  NAVY,  AKD 
AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9124)  an 
act  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code 
to  vitalize  the  Reserve  OflBcers'  Training 
Corps  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amoid. 
ment  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clarae 
and  insert:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  u 
the  "Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  VlUl- 
ization  Act  of  1964'. 


"xrrLE  I- 


-JUNIOR    aXSERVE    OITICEBS 
CORPS    PROGRAM 


TKAQdltG 


"Sec.  101.  "ntle  10,  United  States  Ck)de,  li 
amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Subtitle  A  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  101: 

"  'Chapter  102. — Junior  Reserve  Offlcen' 
Training  Corps 
" 'Sec. 

"  '2031.  Jiuilor     Reserve     Officers'    Training 
Corps. 

"  '8  2031.  Jimlor    Reserve    Officers'    Training 
Corps 

"'(a)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  or- 
ganized into  units,  at  public  and  private 
secondary  educational  institutions  which  ap- 
ply for  a  unit  and  meet  the  standards  and 
criteria  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Not  more  than  200  units  may  be  established 
by  all  of  the  military  departments  each  year 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1966,  and 
the  total  number  of  units  which  may  be 
established  and  maintained  by  all  of  the  miU. 
tary  departments  under  authority  of  this  aec- 
tion,  including  those  units  already  estab- 
lished on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  not  exceed  1,200.  The  President 
shaU  promulgate  regulations  prescribing  the 
standards  and  criteria  to  be  followed  by  the 
military  departments  in  selecting  the  insti- 
tutions at  which  units  are  to  be  established 
and  maintained  and  shall  provide  for  the 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  such  units 
throughout  the  Nation. 

"'(b)  No  unit  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained at  an  institution  iinlesa — 

'"(1)  the  unit  contains  at  least  100  physi- 
cally fit  male  students  who  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

"'(2)  the  institution  has  adequate  facili- 
ties for  classroom  Instruction,  storage  of 
arms  and  other  equipment  which  may  be 
furnished  in  support  of  the  unit,  and  ade- 
quate drill  areas  at  or  in  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  institution,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned; 

"  '(3)  the  institution  provides  a  course  of 
mUitary  Instruction  of  not  less  than  three 


j-mic  vears'  diu-atlon,  as  prescribed  by 
Jjf  Scretary   of   the   military   department 

"^i^  the"uistitution  agrees  to  limit  mem- 
H«hiD  in  the  unit  to  students  who  maintain 
"f^t^bie  standards  of  academic  achleve- 
Hff^t  and  conduct,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
^TV  of  the  military  department  concerned. 
irf(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
-rtment  concerned  shall,  to  support  the 
jlyjjor  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 

''"^Tl)  detail  noncommissioned  and  com- 
miMloned  officers  of  an  armed  force  under 
MaJuriBdiction  to  institutions  having  units 
S^the  Corps  as  administrators  and  Instruc- 

•"'(2)  provide  necessary  text  materials, 
aoulpment,  and  uniforms;  and 

»'(3)  establish  minimum  acceptable 
(tandards  for  performance  and  achievement 
tor  qualified  units. 

"'(d)  Instead  of,  or  In  addition  to,  detall- 
inf  noncommissioned  and  commissioned  offl- 
cen on  active  duty  under  subsection  (c)  (1) , 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  authorize  qualified  Institu- 
tions to  employ,  as  administrators  and  in- 
gtructors  in  the  program,  retired  noncom- 
missioned and  commissioned  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve,  whose  qualifications  are 
atmroved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Institution 
concerned  and  who  request  such  employ- 
ment, subject  to  the  following: 

"'(1)  retired  members  so  employed  are  en- 
titled to  receive  their  retired  or  retainer  pay 
and  an  additional  amount  of  not  more  than 
the  dlfTerence  between  their  retired  pay  and 
the  active  duty  pay  and  allowances  which 
they  would  receive  if  ordered  to  active  duty, 
and  one-half  of  that  additional  amount  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Institution  concerned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned from  funds  appropriated  for  that 
purpose. 

"  '(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  such  a  retired  member  is  not,  while 
so  employed,  considered  to  be  on  active  duty 
or  Inactive  duty  training  for  any  purpose.' 

"(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A, 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  sub- 
title A,  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  item : 
"'102.  Junior      Reserve      Officers'      Training 

Corps 2031' 

"Sic  102.  Regulations  Implementing  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  issued  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  not 
later  than  January  1, 1966. 
'TrrLE  n — senior  reserve  officers'  training 

CXJRPS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  201.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Subtitle  A  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  102: 

"  'Chapter  103. — Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps 

"  'Sec. 

'"2101.  Definitions. 

"'2102.  Establishment. 

"  '2103.  Eligibility  for  membership. 

"  '2104.  Advanced  training;  eligibility  for. 

'"2105.  Advanced  training;  failure  to  com- 
plete or  to  accept  commission. 

"'2106.  Advanced  training;  commission  on 
completion. 

"  '2107.  Financial  assistance  program  for 
specially  selected  members. 

"  '2108.  Advanced  standing;  interruption  of 
training;  delay  in  starting  obligat- 
ed service,  release  from  program. 

"  '2109.  Field  training;    practice  cruises. 

'"2110.  Logistical  support. 


" '2111.  Personnel:    admlnlstratora    and    in- 
structors. 
"  'S  2101.  Definitions 

"  'In  this  chapter — 

"•(1)  "program"  means  the  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  of  an  armed 
force; 

"'(2)  "member  of  the  program"  means  a 
student  who  Is  enrolled  in  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force; 
and 

"'(3)  "advanced  training"  means  the 
training  and  instruction  offered  in  the  Senior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  to  students 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  a  four-yesu* 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
course,  or  the  equivalent  period  of  training 
in  an  approved  two-year  Senior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  course. 

"  '§  2102.  Establishment 

"'(a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  se- 
lected students  for  commissioned  service  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, may  establish  and  maintain  a  Senior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program, 
organized  into  one  or  more  units,  at  any  ac- 
credited civilian  educational  Institution  au- 
thorized to  grant  baccalaureate  degrees,  and 
at  any  school  essentially  military  that  does 
not  confer  baccalaureate  degrees,  upon  the 
request  of  the  authorities  at  that  institution. 
"'(b)  No  unit  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained at  an  institution  unless — 

"'(1)  the  senior  commissioned  officer  of 
the  armed  force  concerned  who  Is  assigned  to 
the  program  at  that  institution  is  given  the 
academic  rank  of  professor; 

■"(2)  the  institution  fiilfiUs  the  terms  of 
Its  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned;  and 

"'(3)  the  institution  adopts,  as  a  part  of 
its  cvuriculum,  a  four-year  course  of  military 
Instruction  or  a  two-year  course  of  advanced 
training  of  military  Instruction,  or  both, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  prescribes  and  conducts. 

"'(c)  At  those  Institutions  where  a  unit 
of  the  program  Is  established  membership  of 
students  In  the  program  shall  be  elective  or 
compulsory  as  provided  by  State  law  or  the 
authorities  of  the  Institution  concerned. 
"  '5  2103.  Eligibility  for  membership 

"'(a)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  In 
the  program  a  person  must  be  a  student  at 
an  Institution  where  a  unit  of  the  Senior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  estab- 
lished. However,  a  student  at  an  institution 
that  does  not  have  a  unit  of  the  Corps  Is 
eligible.  If  otherwise  qualified,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  unit  at  another  Institution. 

"  '(b)  Persons  from  foreign  countries  may 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  program  when 
their  enrollment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  under 
criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"  '(c)  A  medical,  dental,  pharmacy,  veteri- 
nary, or  sciences  allied  to  medicine,  student 
may  be  admitted  to  a  unit  of  the  program 
for  a  course  of  training  consisting  of  90  hoiirs 
of  Instruction  a  year  for  four  academic  years. 
"  '(d)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  prescribe,  a  medical,  dental,  pharmacy, 
veterinary,  or  sciences  allied  to  medicine, 
student  who  Is  a  commissioned  officer  of  a 
reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  may 
be  admitted  to  and  trained  In  a  unit  of  the 
program. 
"  'I  2104.  Advanced  training;  eligibility  for 

"  '(a)  Advanced  training  shall  be  provided 
to  eligible  members  of  the  program  and.  If 
the  Institution  concerned  so  requests,  to  eli- 
gible applicants  for  membership  in  the  pro- 
gram, who  have  two  academic  years  remain- 
ing at  such  educational  Institution. 


"'(b)  To  be  eligible  for  continuation,  or 
initial  enrollment,  In  the  program  for  ad- 
vanced training,  a  person  must — 

'"(1)   be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
"'(2)   be   selected   for   advanced   training 
under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned; 

"  '(3)  enlist  in  a  reserve  component  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned for  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

"'(4)   contract,   with   the   consent  of  hl« 
parent  or  guardian  if  he  is  a  minor,  with  the 
Secretary  of   the  military  department  con- 
cerned, or  his  designated  representative,  to 
serve  for  the  period  required  by  the  program; 
"  '(5)   agree  in  writing  that  he  will  accept 
an   appointment.   If  offered,   as  a   commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that 
he  win  serve  In  the   armed  forces  for  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 
"  '(6)   complete  successfully — 
"  '(A)   the  first  two  years  of  a  fovir-year 
Senior     Reserve     Officers'     Training     Corps 
course;  or 

"  '(B)  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise  of 
not  less  than  six  weeks'  duration  which  Is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  a 
preliminary  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  advanced  course. 

"'(c)  A  member  of  the  program  who  is 
ineligible  under  subsection  (b)  for  advanced 
training  shall  be  released  from  the  program. 
"'(d)   This  section  does  not  apply  to  cadets 
and   midshipmen   api>olnted    under  section 
2107,  or  foreign  students  enrolled  under  sec- 
tion 2103(b) ,  of  this  title. 
"  'I  2105.  Advanced  training;  failure  to  com- 
plete or  to  accept  commission 
"  'A  member  of  the  program  who  Is  selected 
for  advanced  training  under  section  2104  of 
this  title,  and  who  does  not  complete  the 
course  of  Instruction,  or  who  completes  the 
course  but  declines  to  accept  a  commission 
when  offered,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  to  serve  In  his  enlisted  grade  or 
rating  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes  but  not  for  more  than  two 
years. 

"  'J  2106.  Advanced  training;  commlaeion  on 
completion 
"'(a)  Upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
academic  and  military  requirements  of  the 
program  of  advanced  training,  a  member  of 
the  program  who  was  selected  for  advanced 
training  under  section  2104  of  this  title  may 
be  appointed  as  a  regular  or  reserve  officer  In 
the  appropriate  armed  force  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  or  ensign,  even  though  he 
Is  under  21  years  of  age. 

"'(b)  The  date  of  rank  of  officers  ap- 
pointed xmder  this  section  in  May  or  June 
of  any  year  is  the  date  of  graduation  of 
cadets  or  midshipmen  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  or  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  that  year. 
The  Secret£iry  of  the  military  department 
concerned  shall  establish  the  date  of  rank 
of  all  other  officers  appointed  under  this 
section. 

"■(c)  In  computing  length  of  service  for 
any  pvirpose,  an  officer  appointed  under  this 
section  may  not  be  credited  with  enlisted 
service  for  the  period  covered  by  his  advanced 
training. 

"  'J  2107.  Financial  laslstance  program  for 
specially  selected  members 
"'(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  appoint  as  a  cadet 
or  midshipman,  as  appropriate.  In  the  re- 
serve of  an  armed  force  under  his  Jurisdiction 
any  eligible  member  of  the  program  who  wlU 
be  under  25  years  of  age  on  June  30  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  he  Is  eUglble  under 
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Senlor  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
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appointment.  If  offered,  In  the 
of  that  armed  force  and 
Uefore  that  anniversary;  and 
In  writing  to  serve  on  active 
or  man  years. 

Secretary  of  the  military  de- 

cfincemed   may   provide   for   the 

ill  expenses  In  his  department  of 

the  financial  assistance  pro- 

thls    section,    including    fees, 

laboratory  expenses. 

■atlsfactorlly  completing  the 
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'12108.    Advanced    standing:    Interruption 
training;  delay  In  starting  ob- 
gated  service;  release  from  pro- 
9'am 
Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
may  give  to  any  enlisted 


CO  icerned 


member  of  an  armed  force  under  his  juris- 
diction, or  any  person  who  has  served  on 
active  duty  In  any  armed  force,  such  ad- 
vanced standing  In  the  program  as  may  be 
justified  by  his  education  and  training. 

"'(b)  In  determining  a  member's  eligi- 
bility for  advanced  training,  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  may 
credit  him  with  any  military  training  that 
is  substantially  equivalent  In  kind  to  that 
prescribed  for  admission  to  advanced  train- 
ing and  was  received  while  he  was  taking  a 
course  of  Instruction  In  a  program  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  armed  force  or  while 
he  was  on  active  duty  In  the  armed  forces. 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  excuse  from  a  portion 
of  the  prescribed  coiirse  of  military  Instruc- 
tion, including  field  training  and  practice 
cruises,  any  person  found  qualified  on  the 
basis  of  his  previous  education,  military  ex- 
perience, or  both. 

"•(d)  A  person  may  become,  remain,  or 
be  readmitted  as,  a  member  of  the  advanced 
training  program  after  receiving  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  or  completing  pre-professlonal 
studies  if  he  has  not  completed  the  coxirse 
of  military  instruction  or  all  field  training  or 
practice  cruises  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned.  If  a 
member  of  the  program  has  been  accepted  for 
resident  graduate  or  professional  study,  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned may  delay  the  commencement  of  that 
member's  obligated  period  of  active  duty 
until  the  member  has  completed  that  study. 

"•(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may,  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  Interest  of  the  service  so 
requires,  release  any  person  from  the  program 
and  discharge  him  from  his  armed  force. 

"  'i  2109.  Field  training;   practice  cruises 

'•  *(a)  For  the  further  practical  Instruction 
of  members  of  the  program,  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  may  pre- 
scribe and  conduct  field  training  and  practice 
cruises  (other  than  field  training  and  prac- 
tice cruises  prescribed  under  section  2104 
(b)  (6)  (B)  of  this  title)  which  members  must 
complete  before  they  are  commissioned. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may — 

'"(1)  transport  members  of  the  program 
to  and  from  the  places  designated  for  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  and  furnish  them 
subsistence  while  traveling  to  and  from  those 
places,  or,  instead  of  furnishing  them  trans- 
portation and  subsistence,  pay  them  a  travel 
allowance  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies  for 
travel  by  the  shortest  usually  traveled  route 
from  the  places  from  which  they  are  author- 
ized to  proceed  to  the  place  designated  for 
the  training  or  cruise  and  return,  and  pay 
the  allowance  for  the  return  trip  In  advance; 

"'(2)  furnish  medical  attendance  and 
supplies  to  members  of  the  program  while 
attending  field  training  and  practice  cruises, 
and  admit  them  to  military  hospitals; 

'"(3)  furnish  subsistence,  uniform  cloth- 
ing, and  equipment  to  members  of  the  pro- 
gram while  attending  field  training  or  prac- 
tice cruises  or.  Instead  of  furnishing  uniform 
clothing,  pay  them  allowances  at  such  rates 
as  he  may  prescribe: 

"'(4)  use  any  member  of  an  armed  force, 
or  any  employee  of  the  department,  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  and  such  property  of  the 
United  States  as  he  considers  necessary,  for 
the  training  and  administration  of  members 
of  the  program  at  the  places  designated  for 
training  or  practice  cruises. 
"  '5  2110.  Logistical  support 

'"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  Issue  to  Institu- 
tions having  units  of  the  program,  or  to  the 
officers  of  the  armed  force  concerned  who  are 
designated  as  accountable  or  responsible  for 
such  property — 


"'(1)  supplies,  means  of  transDort«ii«- 
including  aircraft,  arms  and  anununS? 
and  military  textbooks  and  educationn^ 
rials;  and  ^"" 

"  '(2)  uniform  clothing,  except  that  hem. 
pay  monetary  allowances  for  uniform  dSh' 
Ing  at  such  rate  as  he  may  prescribe         ' 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  att»H. 
ment  concerned  may  provide,  or  oontawSi 
with  civilian  fiying  or  aviation  schooLin. 
educational  institutions  to  provide  the  n» 
sonnel,  aircraft,  supplies,  facilities'  serr^ 
and  instruction  necessary  for  fiight  instrS 
tlon  and  orientation  for  properly  deeignatBd 
members  of  the  program.  The  Secretory  rf 
each  military  department  shall  report  to 
Congress  In  January  of  each  year  on  t^ 
progress  of  the  fiight  instruction  program 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  apart- 
ment concerned  may  transport  members  of 
and  designated  applicants  for  memb«ahl» 
In,  the  program  to  and  from  installation 
when  it  Is  necessary  few  them  to  undergo 
medical  or  other  examinations  or  for  tbe 
purposes  of  making  visits  of  observation 
He  may  also  furnish  them  subsistence,  quar- 
ters, and  necessary  medical  care,  Includlat 
hospitalization,  while  they  are  at,  or  travel- 
ing to  or  from,  such  an  Installation. 

"  '(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  authorize  members  (rf 
and  designated  applicants  for  membership  in 
the  program  tO  participate  In  aerial  flight! 
in  military  aircraft  and  in  Indoctrinatlwi 
cruises  In  naval  vessels. 

"  '(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  authorize  such  expendi- 
tures as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  ef- 
ficient maintenance  of  the  program. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  shall  require,  from  each 
institution  to  which  property  is  issued  under 
subsection  (a),  a  bond  or  other  indemnity 
in  such  amount  as  he  considers  adequate 
but  not  lees  than  $5,000.  for  the  care  and 
safekeeping  of  all  property  so  Issued  except 
uniforms,  expendable  articles,  and  supplies 
expended  in  operation,  maintenance,  and  In- 
struction. The  Secretary  may  accept  a  bond 
without  surety  If  the  Institution  to  which 
the  property  is  Issued  fxuTiishes  to  him  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  financial  responsibil- 
ity. 

"'5  2111.  Personnel:  administrators  and  In- 
structors 

"  'The  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  detail  regular  or  reserve 
members  of  an  armed  force  imder  his  Juris- 
diction (Including  retired  members  and 
members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  recalled  to  active  duty 
with  their  consent)  for  Instructional  and 
swlmlnlstratlve  duties  at  educational  insti- 
tutions where  units  of  the  program  are 
maintained.' 

"(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtlUe  A, 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  m  of  sub- 
title A,  are  each  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  item: 

'"103.  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corpe 2101.' 

"Sec.  202.  'Htle  37.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  205  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

'"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a 
commissioned  officer  may  not  count  In  com- 
puting his  basic  pay  any  period  of  service 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  that 
he  performed  concurrently  as  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.' 

"(2)  Section  209  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '§  209.  Members  of  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps 
"  '(a)  Except  when  on  active  duty,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  who  is  selected  for  advanced  training 
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_^,  aecUon  2104  of  title  10.  United  States 
S^lB  entitled  to  retainer  pay  at  the  rate 
000"'  T    _  4.1.  „,,  a.±n  r>«.r  montli  or  more  than 


•J^^fadvanced   training  and  ending  upon 
p**^     _,.»!„„  r.f  hiR  Instruction  under  that 


moletlon  of  his  Instruction  under  that     place  where  the  training  or  cruise  Is  con 
.*^  \.„t  in  no  event  shall  any  member     ducted:    or'." 


,  Witless  than  $40  per  month  or  more  than 
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1^"^  the  third  sentence  of  section  o(aMi) 


.cA  ner  month    beginning  on   the   day 

•W    *^     . I     trolnincr    and     pndincr    U 

^''i.^  hut  m  no  event  shall  any  member     ducted; 
i^*"^  ".  -w    „»»    for    more    than    twenty        "(2\ 


plloant  for  membership  in  a  reserve  officers' 
training  corps  who  dies  while  attending  field 
training  or  a  practice  cruise  under  section 
2104(b)  (6)  (B)  of  this  title  or  while  per- 
forming authorized   travel   to   or  from   the 


rtcelve 


such    pay 


more 
pay   under 


this  section 


months.     Retainer   i^a,    v^--*    « — -  -— 

?^^t  be  considered  financial  assistance 


S^Lrlng  additional  service  within  the  mean- 
1*2  rf  the  third  sentence  of  section  6(d)  (1) 
Sthe  Universal  MUitary  Training  and  Serv- 
i  Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  456(d) 

^  "'(b)  Except  when  on  active  duty,  a  cadet 
nr  midshipman  appointed  under  section  2107 
rf  title  10  is  entitled  to  retainer  pay  at  the 
n.U  of  $50  a  month  beginning  on  the  day 
ttst  he  starts  his  first  term  of  college  work 
t^er  that  section  and  ending  upon  the  com- 
Bietlon  of  his  instruction  imder  that  section, 
but  not  for  more  than  four  years. 

"  '(c)  A  member  of  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  is  entitled,  while  he 
ts  attending  field  training  or  practice  cruises 
nnder  section  2109  of  title  10.  to  pay  at  the 
nte  prescribed  for  cadets  and  midshipmen 
at  the  United  States  MUitary,  Naval,  and 
Ui  Force  Academies  under  section  201(c)  of 
tills  title.  An  applicant  for  membership  who 
Is  attending  field  training  or  practice  cruises 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  section  2104 
(b)(6)(B)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  admission  to  advanced  training  Is  en- 
titled, while  so  attending,  to  pay  at  the  rate 
prescribed  in  section  203  of  this  title  for 
enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
In  pay  grade  E-1  (under  4  months) .' 

"(3)  Sections  415(a)  and  416(a)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Army,  or  the  Air  Force,  without 
Bpeclficatlon  of  component,'  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  ',  an  officer  of  the  Army  or 
the  Air  Force  without  specification  of  com- 
ponent, or  a  regular  officer  of  an  armed  force 
appointed  under  section  2106  or  2107  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.'. 

"(4)  Section  422  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  amending  the  catchllne  to  read: 
" '  S  422.  Cadets  and  midshipmen'; 

"(B)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(c)  A  cadet  or  midshipman  appointed 
under  section  2107  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  entitled  to  the  same  allowances  as 
are  provided  for  cadets  and  midshipmen  at 
the  United  States  Military.  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies  for — 

'"(1)  Initial  travel  to  the  educational  in- 
stitution in  which  matriculated; 

"'(2)  travel  while  under  orders;  and 

'"(3)  travel  on  discharge. 
However,  no  allowance  for  travel  on  discharge 
may  be  paid  to  a  discharged  cadet  or  mid- 
shipman who  continues  his  scholastic  in- 
struction at  the  same  educational  institu- 
tion.' 

"(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

"(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
'"209.  Members    of    naval    officer    ctmdldate 

programs.' 
and  inserting   the  following  Item  in   place 
thereof: 

'"209.  Members   of    Senior   Reserve   Officers' 
Training  Corps.' 

"(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"  '422.  Cadets,  midshipmen,  and  naval  officer 

candidates.' 
and  inserting  the  following  Item  in  place 
thereof: 
'"422.  Cadets  and  midshipmen.' 

"nTLK 


in — CONTORMINO      AMENDMBNT8      AND 
REPIIALS 

"Sec.  301.  "Htle  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Section  1475(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words  'any  ap- 


(2)    Section   1478(a)(4)    Is  amended— 
"(A)  by  striking  out  'section  4385(c)    or 
9385(c)   of  this  title'  and  inserting  In  place 
thereof  'the  first  sentence  of  section  209(c) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code';  and 

"(B)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof :  'A  person  covered  by  sectloQ 
1475(a)(4)  of  this  title  who  dies  while  at- 
tending field  training  or  a  practice  cruise  un- 
der section  2104(b)(6)(B)  of  this  title,  or 
while  traveling  directly  to  or  from  the  place 
where  the  training  or  cruise  is  conducted.  Is 
considered  to  have  been  entitled,  on  the  date 
of  his  death,  to  the  pay  prescribed  by  the 
second  sentence  of  section  209(c)  of  tltde  37, 
United  States  Code.' 

"(3)  Section  1481(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'the  Army  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps.  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  or  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps'  and  Inserting  the 
words  ',  or  applicant  for  membership  In,  a 
reserve  officers'  training  corps'  In  place  there- 
of. 

"(4)  Section  3201  Is  amended —  • 

"(A)  by  Inserting  the  words  'In  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or'  after  the  word 
'members'  In  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (a); 
and 

"(B)   by  inserting  the  words  'In  a  reserve 
officers'    training   corps   or'   after   the   word 
'members'  in  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 
"(5)   Section  3355  is  repealed. 
"(6)  The    analysis     of     chapter     337     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"  '3355.  Commissioned  officers;  Army  Reserve: 
appointment;  R.O.T.C.  graduates.' 
"(7)   Section  3540  Is  repealed. 
"(8)  The     analysis     of     chapter     843     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  f (blowing  Item: 
"  '3540.  Educational    Institutions:    detail   of 
members  of  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponents as  professors  and  instruc- 
tors in  military  science  and  tactics.' 
"(9)   Section  4348  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  designation  '(a)'  before  the  word  'Each' 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

'"(b)  A  cadet  who  does  not  fulfill  his 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
the  Army  Reserve  in  an  appropriate  enlisted 
grade  and,  notwithstanding  section  651  of 
this  title,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to 
serve  In  that  grade  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not  for  more 
than  four  years." 

"(10)   Chapter  405  is  repealed. 
"(11)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  B, 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  m  of  sub- 
title B,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  item : 

"  '405.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  4381.* 
"(12)   Section  5404(b)  is  amended — 
"(A)   by    inserting    'and'    at   the   end    of 
clause  (3) ; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  ';  and'  at  the  end  of 
claiise  (4)  and  inserting  a  period  In  place 
thereof;  and 

"(C)   by  striking  out  clause  (5).  * 
"(13)   Section    5504(h)     Is    amended    by 
striking  out  '5573.  6904.  6906'  and  Inserting 
'2106,  2107.  5573*  In  place  thereof. 
"(14)  Chapter  541  Is  amended — 
"(A)  by  striking  out  the  following  item 
in  the  analysis: 

"'6652b.  Regular  Navy:  lieutenants   (Junior 
grade)  originally  appointed  as  en- 
signs   under    section    5573,    6904. 
6TO6,  or  6909  of  this  title.' 
and  Inserting  the  following  item  in  place 
thereof : 

"'5652b.  Regular  Navy:   lieutenants   (junior 
grade)  colglnally  appointed  as  en- 


signs   oinder    section    2106,    2107, 

5573,  or  6909  of  this  title';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  from  the  catchllne 

and  the  text  of  section  6652b  '5573,  6904. 

6906'  and  inserting  '2106.  2107.  5573*  In  place 

thereof. 

"(15)  Section  6023  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (2)  and  renxunberlng  clause 
(3)  as  clause  '(2)'. 

"(16)  Section  6387(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '6904,  6906.'  and  Inserting  '2106. 
2107,'  in  place  thereof. 

"(17)  Chapter  601  is  amended  by  repealing 
sections  6901,  6902.  6903,  6904,  6905.  6906. 
6908,  and  6910. 

"(18)   The    analysis    of    chapto*    601    la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Items: 
•"6901.  Naval     Reserve      Officers     Training 
Corps:  administration. 

"  '6902.  Transfer  of  graduates  of  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  to 
Regular  Navy. 

"  '6903.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
administration;  qualifications  for 
enrollment. 

"  '6904.  Officer  candidate  training  program : 
members  enrolled  frc»n  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps;  ap- 
pointment as  midshipmen;  pay; 
allowances;  conunlssioning. 

'"6905.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
members  enrolled  as  naval  aviation 
officer  candidates;  instruction; 
pay;  8illovrance«. 

•'  '6906.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
naval  aviation  candidates;  appoint- 
ment as  midshipmen;  fiight  train- 
ing; appointment  as  ensigns. 

"  '6908.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
naval  aviators;  retention  or  trans- 
fer to  reserve. 


"  '6910.  Payment  of  expenses.' 

"(19)  Section  6959  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  designation  '(a)'  before  the  word 
'Each'  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  A  midshipman  who  does  not  fulfill 
his  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve in  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  or 
rating,  and.  notwithstanding  section  651  of 
this  title,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to 
serve  in  that  grade  or  rating  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not 
for  more  than  four  years.'  , 

"(20)   Section  8201  is  amended — 
"(A)   by  Inserting  the  words  'In  a  reserve 
officers'    training   corps  or'   after   the   word 
'members'  In  clause   (6)   of  subsection   (a); 
and 

"(B)   by  Inserting  the  words  'in  a  reserve 
officers'    training   corps   or'   after   the   word 
'members'  in  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 
"(21)   Section  8355  Is  repealed. 
"(22)  The    analysis    of    chapter    837    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 
"  '8355.  Commissioned    officers;    Air    Force 
Reserve:        appointment;        A  J".       R.O.T.C. 
graduates.' 

"(23)   Section  8540  Is  repealed. 
"(24)   The     analysis     of     chapter     843     is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
•"8540.  Educational    institutions:    detail   of 
members  of  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponents as  professors  and  instruc- 
tors in  air  science  and  tactics.' 
"  (25 )   Section  9348  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  designation  "(a)'  before  the  word  'Each' 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(b)  A  cadet  who  does  not  fulfill  his 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce 
to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  In  an  appropriate 
enlisted  grade  find,  notwithstanding  section 
651  of  this  title,  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  serve  in  that  grade  for  such  period 
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ktupoaes  of  this  section,  an  in- 
considered  to  have  been  in- 
of  duty  only  If  It  is  the  proxl- 
the  performance  of  military 
member  concerned,  or  of  his 
that  military  training,  dur- 
of  time  Indicated  In  clause 
or  applicant  for  member - 
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while  attending  field  training 
cruise  under  chapter   103   of 
States  Code." 
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Ipsofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Army 
the  Air  Force  program,  section 
10,  United  States  Code,  be- 
on  September  1,  1968.    Until 
more   than    four   thousand 
in  either  of  those  programs  at 
So  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
,  section  2107(h)    of  title   10 
on  September  1,  1965." 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  House. 
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and  adopted  unanl- 

think  for  the  benefit  of  the 


yest  irday 


House  the  gentleman  should  explain  the 
Senate  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  9124.  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  August  20,  1964,  struck 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
House-passed  bill  and  substituted  new 
language.  The  bill  as  amended  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1964. 

The  substitute  language  adopted,  in 
principle,  all  the  important  features  of 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  changes 
were  essentially  a  matter  of  degree  rather 
than  principle. 

The  significant  changes  reflected  in 
the  Senate  amendment  are,  as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  amendment  deleted 
title  I,  which  contained  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  "policy  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress" in  connection  with  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. The  deletion  of  this  language, 
therefore,  affected  no  substantive  change 
in  the  ROTC  program  as  outlined  in 
H.R.  9124. 

Second.  The  Senate  amendment 
adopted  the  House  proposal  for  the 
junior  ROTC  program  with  the  following 
exceptions:  First,  It  reduced  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  schools  at  which  the 
junior  ROTC  program  could  be  estab- 
lished from  2,000  units  to  1,200  units  and 
provided  that  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram could  not  exceed  200  units  per  year 
beginning  with  calendar  year  1966;  sec- 
ond, the  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  use 
of  regular,  reserve,  or  retired  military 
personnel  to  conduct  the  junior  ROTC 
program.  It  also  subscribes  to  the  sup- 
plemental payment  plan  proposed  by  the 
House  for  the  hiring  of  retired  personnel 
by  individual  schools.  However,  it  de- 
leted the  House  provision  which  stated 
that  retired  personnel  called  to  active 
duty  in  connection  with  the  program 
would  not  be  chargeable  against  limita- 
tions In  existing  law  relating  to  numbers 
and  grades  of  officers  on  active  duty. 
Similarly,  It  deleted  the  provision  which 
precluded  the  enhancement  of  retired 
pay  as  the  result  of  employment  in  the 
junior  ROTC  program;  and,  third,  it  de- 
leted from  the  House  bill  as  surplusage 
the  provision  which  required  the  Depart- 
ment to  request  from  Congress  necessary 
annual  appropriations  to  support  the 
junior  ROTC  program. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  incorporates  all 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  relating  to  the  senior  ROTC  pro- 
gram with  the  following  exceptions : 

First.  In  the  so-called  nonscholarshlp 
or  "contract"  program,  the  House  au- 
thorized a  retainer  pajrment  of  $50  per 
month,  whereas  the  Senate  language 
would  require  a  retainer  payment  of  ..ot 
less  than  $40  a  month  which  may  be  In- 
creased to  $50  by  the  Department. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  retainer 
payment  of  $50  per  month  to  all  "schol- 
arship" students  would  be  retained  as 
provided  In  the  House  bill. 

Second.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
duces the  number  of  students  authorized 
to  be  in  the  "scholarship  program"  from 
the  8.000  specified  in  the  House  bill  for 
each  department,  to  5,500  for  each  de- 
partment. 


The  ceiling  of  5.500  approximates  th» 
total  number  of  regular  students  ppm! 
ently  receiving  scholarship  asslst^I 
from  the  Navy  in  the  HoUoway  ^^ 
The  Army  and  Air  Force  would  be  llmltS 
initiaUy  to  a  maximum  of  4,000  studaS 
in  the  scholarship  program.  This  mail 
mum  would  be  increased  after  4  yean 
to  the  5,500  maximum  applying  to  the 
Navy. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  adds  a 
new  provision  not  appearing  in  the  Houae 
version.  This  provision  prohibits  a  com- 
missioned officer  from  counting  for  basic 
pay  purposes  service  performed  concur- 
rently  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice and  the  senior  ROTC  program. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  amendment  adds 
another  new  provision  not  appearing  in 
the  House  bill.  This  provision  would 
provide  authority  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  individual  military  departments  to 
transfer  a  cadet  or  midshipman  who 
breaches  his  agreement  relating  to  train- 
ing at  one  of  the  service  academies,  to 
the  appropriate  Reserve  component  and 
then  order  him  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  4  years. 

This  parallels  similar  authority  pro- 
vided the  Secretaries  In  respect  to  mem- 
bers In  the  senior  ROTC  program.  In 
the  case  of  nonscholarshlp  students,  tbe 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take  such  ac- 
tion with  the  limitation  that  active  duty 
not  exceed  2  years;  and  with  the  schol- 
arship program,  a  limitation  of  4  years 
would  apply. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  CREDITING  OP  CER- 
TAIN MILITARY  SERVICE  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  RESERVE  RETIRED 
PAY 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9718)  to 
authorize  the  crediting  of  certain  mili- 
tary service  for  purposes  of  Reserve  re- 
tired pay,  with  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  7  to  13,  Inclusive 
and  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  period  before  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  during  which  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  had  the  status  of  a  military  service, 
and  to  any  period  before  enactment  of  this 
Act  dxorlng  which  commissioned  personnel 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  service  and  Jurisdiction  of  a 
military  department." 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ur  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
of  the  House  bUl  is  to  authorize  the 
PfSiSng  for  Reserve  retirement  pur- 
?S«^' wartime  military  service  per- 
^Ldhy  members  of  the  U.S.  Public 
SSS  Service  or  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
noetic  Survey  when  such  agencies  were 
2Ser  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  de- 

'*SJ*'biil  as  passed  by  the  House  ac- 
,^Dlished  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
»5vd  nrovided  that  such  service  could  be 
!«!dited  both  retroactively  and  prospec- 
SSy  The  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
JJedthe  committee  that  it  had  no  ob- 
iprtlon  to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  permit 
the  retroactive  crediting  of  such  service; 
Soever,  it  deleted  the  prospective  ap- 
nUcation  of  this  provision.  The  Senate 
KiDlained  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
^e  provision  for  crediting  future  serv- 
ice since  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  such  future  service 
cannot  be  known  at  this  time. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  original  legis- 
lation as  passed  by  the  House  is  also 
incorporated  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
Therefore,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
House  accept  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

toble.  ^^___^«»^ 

STATUS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL 

GUARD     AT     NATIONAL     GUARD 

SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2512)  to 
clarify  the  status  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  while  attending  or  in- 
structing at  National  Guard  schools  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
other  purpK>ses,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  all  after  "Guard" 
over  to  and  including  "(a).""  In  line  2 
on  page  2  and  insert  "may — ", 

Page  2,  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"(1)  without  his  consent,  but  with  the 
pay  and  allowances  provided  by  law;   or 

"(2)  with  his  consent,  either  with  or 
without  pay  and  allowances; 
be  ordered  to  perform  training  or  other  duty 
In  addition  to  that  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Duty  without  pay  shall  be  con- 
gidered  for  all  purposes  as  If  It  were  duty 
with  pay." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  clearly  in- 


dicate the  eligibility  of  National  Guard 
personnel  for  the  protective  provisions 
of  statutes  providing  disability  and 
death  benefits  to  reservists  who  suf- 
fer disability  or  death  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  other  authorized  training 
duty. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
November  18,  1963,  accomplishes  the 
purpose  for  which  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  clearly  indicates  the  eligibil- 
ity of  Guard  personnel  for  the  protective 
provisions  of  the  law  while  participating 
in  authorized  training  functions  beyond 
the  48  unit  drills  and  15  days'  training 
now  specifically  authorized  by  law  (32 
U.S.C.  502,  504). 

The  Department  of  Defense  urged 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

The  Senate,  on  September  15,  1964, 
passed  H.R.  2512  with  a  number  of  tech- 
nical amendments.  The  technical 
amendments  effected  no  substantive 
change  to  the  bill  and  were  simply  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  eligibility  of  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  to  statutory  dis- 
ability protection,  and  so  forth,  while 
performing  training  duty  beyond  regular 
drill  periods  or  while  in  attendance  at 
schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  House  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments  since  they 
make  no  practical  substantive  change 
in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROMOTION     OF     QUALIFIED     RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY 
AND  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  EXISTING 
UNIT  VACANCIES 
Mr.  HEBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unfimimous  consent  to   take  from   the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  2501)   to 
authorize  the  promotion  of  qualified  Re- 
serve officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  "That  clauses  (6)  and  (48),  section  1, 
of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1960,  Public  Law  86- 
559  (74  Stat.  264),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  'July  1,  1964"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  'July  1,  1965'  In  place  thereof. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  3383(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'July 
1.  1964'  and  Inserting  'July  1,  1965'  In  place 
thereof." 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  £usk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to 
continue  to  exceed  present  statutory 
grade  ceilings  on  the  number  of  Reserve 


officers  authorized  in  each  grade  below 
lieutenant  colonel  in  promoting  Reserve 
officers  to  fill  unit  vacancies  and  to  ap- 
point Reserve  officers  to  fill  mobilization 
requirements. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
July  21,  1964,  would  have  provided 
permanent  authority  to  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  to  effect  Reserve  officer  promo- 
tions in  the  unit  promotion  system  with- 
out regard  to  the  statutory  grade  ceihngs. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  on 
August  31,  1964,  simply  extended  the 
former  temporary  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
to  effect  unit  promotions  without  regard 
to  statutory  grade  ceiUngs  imtil  July  1. 
1965.  This  is  the  action  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  recommended  chat  the  House  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  since  it  will 
assure  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  of 
authority  to  continue  unit  promotions 
imtil  July  1,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

REMOVAL  OF  FLIGHT  HAZARD  AT 
U.S.  NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  NOR- 
FOLK, VA. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12308)  to 
authorize  removal  of  a  flight  hazard  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va., 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  sunendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  an  existing 
flight  hazard  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia;  but  no  fimds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purpose  unless  specifically 
appropriated  for  such  purpose." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


FOREIGN    SERVICE    ANNUITY    AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
745)  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  an- 
nuities under  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
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The  codference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follpws: 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'For- 
Annuity    Adjustment    Act    of 


0  Anntiitles  paid  from  the  For- 
retlrement  and  disability  fund 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  based 
performed  by  annuitants  which 
prior  to  October  16,  1960,  shall 
under  the  provisions  of  section 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
]  elating   to   the   formula   for  re- 
I  innuity  to  provide  for  a  surviving 
t  bough  such  provisions  had  been 
the  date  of  the  annuitant's  sepa- 
the  Service,  or,  in  the  case  of 
who  makes  an  election  under 
1)   or  (2)   of  this  subsection,  in 
with  the  following: 
mnultant  who  at  time  of  retlre- 
[narrled   to   a   wife   who   is   still 
to  whom  he  is  married  on  the 
of   this   Act) ,   and   for 
not  elected  a  widow  survivor 
such  date  of  enactment,  may, 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
enactment,  elect  to  provide  a 
vor  benefit  of  $2,400  per  annum, 
of  an  annuitant  who  makes  an 
this  paragraph  shall  be  re- 
per  annum. 
i  annuitant  who  at  time  of  retire- 
to  a  wife  who  Is  still  living 
he  is  married  on  the  date  of 
of  this  Act)    and  for  whom  he 
before  such  date  of  enactment, 
benefit  of  less  than  $2,400 
may,  within  one  hundred  and 
after  such  date  of  enactment, 
a  widow  survivor  benefit  of 
jxmiun.     The  annuity  of  an  an- 
makes  an  election  under  this 
^all  be  reduced  by  $300  per  an- 
of  any  reductions  of  his  annuity 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
of  elections  made  by  him  before 
enactment  in  connection  with 
of  a  widow  srurvlvor  annuity. 
annuitant  referred  to  in  para- 
)   or  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  dies 
hundred  aiid  twenty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  without 
s  an  election  under  such  para- 
)  or  (a)  (2) ,  his  stirvlvlng  widow 
d  the  greater  of — 

or 

annuity  to  which  she  may  be 

the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 

Fund  as  his  widow  under  any 

law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
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he  would  have  received  during  such  period 
had  he  elected  a  survivor  annuity  of  $2,400 
per  annum  on  October  16.  1960.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  permit  the  payment  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  be  made  In  in- 
stallments of  not  less  than  $25  per  month. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  permits 
payment  in  monthly  Installments,  the 
monthly  annuity  of  the  annuitant  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  Installment 
until  the  required  amount  has  been  paid  Into 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability PMnd  or  until  the  date  of  his  death, 
whichever  first  occurs;  and  if  the  latter  date 
first  occurs  any  remaining  portion  of  such  re- 
quired amount  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  into  such  Fund  as  of  that  date. 

"Sec.  3.  If  a  former  participant  whose 
service  as  a  class  4  F^arelgn  Service  officer  was 
terminated  prior  to  October  16.  1960,  and 
who  elected  a  deferred  annuity,  dies  before 
becoming  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity,  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  widow,  if  she  was 
eligible  under  the  terms  of  the  law  in  effect 
upon  his  separation  from  the  Service,  shall 
not  be  leas  than  $2,400  per  annum. 

"Sec.  4.  In  any  case  in  which  an  annuitant 
who  retired  prior  to  October  16,  1960.  dies 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
leaving  a  widow  to  whom  he  was  married 
at  time  of  retirement  who  Is  not  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and 
who  is  not  receiving  benefits  as  a  widow 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  grant  such 
widow,  whether  remarried  or  not,  an  an- 
nuity of  $2,400  per  annvmi. 

"Sec.  5.  The  annuity  of  each  widow  sur- 
vivor annuitant  who.  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  Is  receiving  a  survivor  an- 
nuity from  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  F*und  of  less  than  $2,400  per 
annum  Is  hereby  Increased  to  $2,400  per 
annum. 

"Sec.  6.  The  annuity  benefits  elected  or  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  any  widow  under  sec- 
tion 2.  3,  4,  or  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  any  annuity  benefits  to  which  such  widow 
otherwise  would  be  entitled  as  the  widow 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  with  respect  to 
whom  such  annuity  benefits  are  so  elected 
or  provided. 

"Sec.  7.  Any  Increase,  adjustment,  or  grant 
of  an  annuity  under  section  2,  4,  or  5  of  this 
Act  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  expiration  of  the  120- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  monthly  rate  pay- 
able shall  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Sec.  8.  Annuity  benefits  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund;  except  that, 
no  part  of  such  Fund  shall  be  applied  toward 
the  payment  of  any  benefits  under  section 
2,  4,  or  5  of  this  Act  until  an  appropriation 
is  made  to  such  fund  In  an  amount  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  an  Increase  In  the 
unfunded  liability  to  such  fund  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  during  which  such  benefits  are 
payable. 

"Sec.  9.  Title  vm  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Section  821(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1076(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)(1)  At  the  time  of  retirement,  any 
married  female  participant  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  reduced  annuity  and  to  provide  for 
an  annuity  payable  to  her  husband,  com- 
mencing on  the  date  following  such  partici- 
pant's death  and  terminating  upon  the  death 
of  such  surviving  husband.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  surviving  husband  after  such 
participant's  death  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  participant's  annuity 
computed  as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
such  annuity  specified  by  her  as  the  base  for 
the  survivor  benefits.     The  annuity  of  the 


participant    making   such    election  thAii  w. 
reduced  by  2'/2  per  centum  of  anv^. 
up    to  $2,400  she   specifies   as   the  W?* 
the  survivor  benefits  plus  10  per  centTm, 
any  amount  over  $2,400  so  specified  °* 

"  *(2)  At  the  time  of  retirement  the  . 
nulty  of  each  married  male  partlclpante.^' 
puted  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  (a)  ofthl' 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  $300  to  iwtwM 
for  his  surviving  wife  a  minimum  annrrtS 
of  $2,400;  except  that,  if  his  annuity  iTffilnS 
than  $4,800,  he  may  elect  up  to  50  per^ 
tum  of  such  annuity  for  his  surviving  w " 
and  if  such  election  is  made,  his  annmh; 
shall  be  further  reduced  by  lo  per  centua 
of  the  difference  between  $4,800  and  the  bu! 
he  specifies  for  the  survivor  benefit.'        ^^ 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  832 (hi 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1082(b))  la  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pertod 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ';  «cart 
that  the  annuity  of  any  widow  shall  noth. 
less  than  $2,400'.  "• 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  title  vni  of  such  Art 
add  the  following:  " 

"  'PART      J COST-Or-UVINO      ADJTTSTMENTB     Or 

ANNXnriES 

"  'Sec.  882.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  determina- 
tlon  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  pertaining  to 
per  centiun  change  in  the  price  index,  tht 
following  adjustments  shall  be  made: 

'"(1)  Effective  April  1,  1964,  if  the  change 
in  the  price  index  from  1962  to  1963  shall 
have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  ceotian. 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
has  a  commencing  date  earlier  than  Janu- 
ary 2,  1963,  shall  be  increased  by  the  per 
centum  rise  In  the  price  index  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"'(2)  Effective  April  1  of  any  year  other 
than  1964  after  the  price  Index  change  nh^ii 
have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centum, 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
has  a  commencing  date  earlier  than  January 
2  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  per  centum  rise  In  the  price  index 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"'(b)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  increa» 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
increase,  except  as  follows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  Effective  from  the  date  of  the  flrrt 
increase  under  this  section,  an  annuity  pay. 
able  from  the  fund  to  an  annuitant's  sur- 
vivor (other  than  a  child  entitled  imder  sec- 
tion 821(c) ) ,  which  annuity  commenced  the 
day  after  the  annuitant's  death,  shall  be  in- 
creased as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(1)  « 
(a)  (2)  if  the  commencing  date  of  annuity  to 
the  annuitant  was  earlier  than  January  2 
of  the  year  preceding  the  first  Increase. 

"  '  ( 2 )  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to  an  an- 
nuitant's survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
titled under  section  821(c)),  which  annuity 
commences  the  day  after  the  annuitant's 
death  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
increase  under  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  Increase  the  an- 
nuitant was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
death. 

'"(3)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity which  commences  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  increase  under  this  section 
to  a  child  under  section  821(c),  the  items 
$600,  $720,  $1,800,  and  $2,160  appearing  In 
section  821(c)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total 
per  centum  increase  allowed  and  in  force 
under  this  section  and.  In  case  of  a  deceased 
annuitant,  tbe  Items  40  per  centum  and  60 
per  centima  appearing  In  section  821(c)  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  total  per  centvmi  in- 
crease allowed  and  in  force  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  annuitant  at  death.  Effective 
from  the  date  of  the  first  increase  under  this 
section,    the    provisions    of    this    paragra{A 
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«  .nnlv  as  If  such  first  increase  were  in 
*Ti  «ith  respect  to  computation  of  a 
*"!!!?..  annuity  under  section  821(c)  which 
«J^1*  *  ed  between  January  2  of  the  year 
*SSinK  the  first  increase  and  the  effective 
^'^r.f  the  first  increase. 
^^.°^  NO  increase  In  annuity  provided  by 
V.  action  shall  be  computed  on  any  addl- 
S^^annulty  purchased  at  retirement  by 

inntarv  contributions. 
'°f-?d(  No  increase  In  annuity  provided  by 
.v..  section  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid 
^«  authority  of  section  5  of  Public  Law 
S  as  amended,  section  4  of  the  Foreign 
Z^  Annuity  Adjustment  Act  of  1964, 
JJ\ny  other  law  authorizing  annuity  grants 

^•■ue)  The    monthly    installment    of    an- 
„,tv  after  adjustment  under    this   section 
!hal  be  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar.'  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wayne  L.  Hats, 
Edna  F.  Kellt, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
E.  Ross  Adair, 
Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
j.  w.  fulbright, 
John  Sparkman. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

BotJRKE   B.   HiCKENLOOPER, 

George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  745)  to  provide  for  ad- 
justments In  annuities  under  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  tbe  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  the 
committee  of  conference  recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  text  of  the  House 
amendment  and  that  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference  follows 
closely  the  substitute  amendment  which  the 
House  made  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Except  for  clerical  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  retired  before  October  ^16, 
1960.  and  did  not  elect  a  survivor  annuity 
could  elect  such  an  annuity  if  he  paid  into 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  the  full  amount  that  would  have  been 
deducted  from  his  annuity  from  the  date  of 
his  retirement.  In  addition  his  annuity 
would  have  been  reduced  by  the  amount  he 
would  pay  for  a  survivor  annuity  under  the 
more  liberal  provisions  of  law  that  became 
effective  on  October  16,  1960. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  provide  for 
payment  Into  the  fund  of  sums  covering 
past  periods.  For  a  $2,400  survivor  annuity 
the  annuitant  would  pay  $300  per  year  as 
computed  under  the  formula  In  effect  since 
October  16,  1960. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  that  Foreign  Service  officers  who  re- 
tired before  October  16,  1960,  and  who  made 
no  election  to  provide  an  annuity  for  their 
widows  should  be  permitted  to  elect  an  an- 
nuity of  $2,400  at  the  current  cost  of  such 
an  annuity;  i.e..  $300  per  annum.  In  addi- 
tion each  annuitant  who  elects  a  $2,400  sur- 


vivor annuity  under  the  conference  substi- 
tute would  be  required  to  pay  into  the  retire- 
ment fund  the  sum  of  $300  per  year  covering 
the  period  from  October  16,  1960.  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  his  election.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  substitute  such  elec- 
tion must  be  made  within  120  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill.  Repayment  may  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $25  per 
month  or  In  a  lump  sum.  Should  the  retired 
officer  die  before  he  has  completed  repay- 
ment, the  widow  would  not  be  held  liable  for 
the  unpaid  balance.  If  the  177  retired  offi- 
cers covered  by  this  provision  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  their  payments  Into  the 
fund  would  total  about  $212,000. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
grant  an  annuity  of  $2,400  to  widows  of  de- 
ceased annuitants  who  failed  to  provl^'Vjr 
a  survivor  annuity  If  such  widows  haVie  not 
been  granted  annuities  under  previousVegis- 
latlon.  There  are  27  widows  In  this  cat^ory. 
The  Senate  bill  disqualified  a  widow  fqr  an 
annuity  under  this  provision  If  she  waa-  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  as  the  widow  of  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  or  anyone  else. 

The  House  amendment  disqualified  a  widow 
only  If  she  was  receiving  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  as  the 
widow  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  fol- 
lows the  language  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Edna  P.  Kelly, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
E.  Ross  Adair, 
Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  has 
correctly  stated  the  facts  with  respect 
to  the  action  of  the  conferees  and  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  The  bill  will  apply 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  persons.  I 
believe  354  is  the  maximum  number  that 
can  be  affected.  It  is  a  somewhat  techni- 
cal piece  of  legislation.  It  remedies  a 
situation  which  is  in  existence.  I  think 
it  is  proper  legislation,  and  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  asking  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
unanimous  report.  In  addition  to  my- 
self, the  conferees  were  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  of  the  conferees  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  worked 
on  the  bill.  They  were  diligent  in  their 
attendance  at  the  hearings.  They  played 
an  active  part  in  writing  the  bill.  We 
came  out  with  what  we  thought  was  a 
pretty  good  piece  of  legislation. 

There  were  eight  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
The  Senate  receded  on  six  points.    The 
House  accepted  the  Senate  language  on 
one  item  dealing  with  widows,  which  dis- 
qualifies a  widow  from  receiving  a  grant 
if  she  is  receiving  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  benefits  as  the  widow 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  or  anyone 
else.     The  major  difference  concerned 
177  annuitants  who  made  no  provision 
for  a  widow's  annuity.   We  accepted  part 
of  the  Senate  language  which  requires 
that  if  they  elect  a  survivor's  annuity  of 
$2,400  at  the  more  favorable  cost  avail- 
able since  1960,  they  will  have  to  make 
a  repayment  back  as  far  as  1960  of  $300 
a  year.     The  repayment  may  be  in  a 
lump  sum  or  at  the  rate  of   $25   per 
month. 

If  they  make  such  an  election  and  if 
the  wife  dies  before  the  retired  Foreign 
Service  officer  completes  the  repayments, 
the  widow  is  relieved  of  any  liability  for 
the  unpaid  balance.  This  repayment  is 
in  addition  to  the  annuitant's  current 
payment  of  $300  for  a  survivor  annuity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  that  the 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  OF  MEETING 

OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OP 

THE  DEAF 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 78  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and  of  the 
forty-first  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  June 
1963,  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a 
Senate  document;  and  that  five  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
"COMPILATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY LAWS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  856  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  of  social 
security  laws,  prepared  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  be  printed  as  a 
House  document;  and  that  two  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  of  which  one 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  two  hvmdred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  eight  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  \ise  of  the  House  Document 
Room. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRINTING  OF  "OBLIGATIONS  FOR 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PLANT" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
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for  its  immediate  considera- 
read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


That  there  be  printed  for  the 

Committee    on    Science    and 

House  of  Representatives,  one 

two  hundred  additional  copies  of 

entitled  "Obligations  for  Research 

and  Research  and  Develop- 


Devel  ipment. 


resolution  was  agreed  to. 
moti  m  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


PRDrro  G  OP  "IMMIGRATION  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  1  ( >F  THE  COMMTITEE  ON  THE 
JUDICLARY,  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTS .TIVES.  PARTS  1,  2,  AND  3" 

Mr.  Hi  YS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Cc  mmittee  on  House  Administra- 


tion, I  ca  1  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 358  ind  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideratio]  u 

The  Clprk  read  the  resolution,  &s  fol- 
lows: 
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by  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,    That    there    be 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
House    of    Representatives,    five 
additional    copies    each,    to    be 
Dmcurrently  with  the  publications 
[mmlgratloh  Hearings  Before  Sub- 
No.   1  of  the  Committee  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  parts  1, 
,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,   second 


Sen  ite 

for 


Jtte< 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
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for 
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by  the  House  of  Representatives 

concurring),    That    there    be 

the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 

House    of    Representatives,    five 

additional  copies  of  part  1,  "Im- 

Hearings    Before    Subcommittee 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

:  tepresentatlves;  and  five  thousand 

copies,  each,  of  parts  2  and  3  to 

concurrently  with  the  publlca- 

entitled  "Immigration  Hearings  Before 

ttee  No."!   of  the  Committee  on 

,    House    of    Representatives", 

eidhth  Congress,  second  session. 


The  co^nmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

Cdmmittee  on  House  Administra- 

up  the  concurrent  resolution 

Res.  364)   and  ask  for  its  im- 

consideration. 

read  as  follows: 


Cl;rk 


by  the  House  of  Representatives 

concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 

thousand  additional   copies  of 

entitled  "Study  of  Popula- 

inmlgratlon  Problems;  Population 

United  States",  with  Ulustrations  and 

series  1  through  16,  Inclusive, 

of  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  the 


Senate 
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docui  lents 


spe:lal 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"CATALOG    OP    FEDERAL    AIDS    TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  96)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  eighteen  thou- 
sand addltionsd  copies  of  its  committee  print 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments",  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  sigreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"INDEX  OP  U.S.  DEFENSE  POLICIES 
FROM  WORLD  WAR  U  THROUGH 
1963" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
889)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled  "In- 
dex of  United  States  Defense  Policies  From 
World  War  II  Through  1963"  prepared  by 
Charles  H.  Donnelly,  Library  of  Congress,  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARING 
ON  TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS 
AND  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
890)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee Numbered  1  of  that  committee  during 
July,  August,  and  September  1964,  regarding 
Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Charitable 
Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Small  Business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ma^ 

call  of  the  House.  ™^  • 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fm 

lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  thS* 

names :  ^ 

[Roll  No.  263] 

Pllcher 

PUUon 

Powell 

Pucinakl 

Reifel 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivera.  S.C. 

Ro8tenko*»ki 

Roudebuah 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Schadeberf 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shrlver 

Smltli,  Calif 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Talt 

Talcott 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Thompson,  Ter 

Toll 

Tupper 

UUman 

Weltner 

White 

WlllU 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wyman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  319 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Abbltt 

Gibbons 

Alger 

GUI 

Asplnall 

Grant 

Avery 

Griffiths 

Becker 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Berry 

Hansen 

Betts 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Blatnik 

Healey 

Bolton, 

Hoffman 

Prances  P. 

Horton 

Bolton, 

Hull 

Oliver  P. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Kee 

Brock 

Kllburn 

Bromwell 

King,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Knox 

Buckley 

Landnim 

Burton,  Calif. 

Lankford 

Carey 

Latta 

Clancy 

Leggett 

Clausen, 

Lesinski 

Don  H. 

McCtUloch 

Clawson.  Del 

Mclntlre 

Davis,  Oa. 

MacGregor 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Dawson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Denton 

Matsunaga 

Derounlan 

Matthews 

Devine 

Meader 

Diggs 

Michel 

Downing 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Dulskl 

Montoya 

Edmondson 

Morris 

Fascell 

Morrison 

Flynt 

Morton 

Ford 

OUara,  Mich. 

Praser 

Patman 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pickle 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1M4 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  3060),  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
81st  Congress — federally  affected  areas. 


LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  OP 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolw 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
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ciHpratlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8546) ,  to 
*^H  mie  vn  of  the  Public  Health 
•?Si  Act  so  as  to  extend  to  qualified 
^1[!nte  of  optometry  and  students  of 
iSnmetry  those  provisions  thereof  re- 
Cto  student  loan  programs. 

Tte  motion  was  agreed  to. 
QT  THi  coMMrma  or  the  wholb 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 

•ntnthe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

n  thp  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 

SaSion  of  the  bill  H.R.  8546.  with  Mr. 

o«nsKVKLT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ine  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
eenUeman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts] 
till  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
eentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer] 
^  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak 
to  this  House  in  support  of  H.R.  8546  and 
the  many  identical  bills  which  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  both  parties 
have  introduced  during  this  Congress. 

The  Nation's  need  for  more  optom- 
etrists to  serve  the  visual  welfare  of  its 
citizens  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Safety.  We 
must  double  the  rate  of  graduates  from 
optometric  schools  and  colleges  to  take 
care  of  our  current  requirements. 

Optometry  is  licensed  as  a  health  pro- 
fession in  all  the  50  States,  the  outlying 
territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  costs  and  needs  for  training  of  an 
optometric  student  are  comparable  to 
those  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, which  are  the  only  professions 
now  listed  under  the  loan  provisions  of 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act,  which  is  Public  Law  88-129. 

Until  passage  of  Public  Law  88-129,  all 
students  of  the  health  professions  were 
eligible  to  obtain  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The 
average  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  to  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  and  optometry  were  ap- 
proximately the  same  regardless  of  the 
health  profession  chosen  as  a  career  by 
the  students.  With  the  exception  that 
30  percent  of  all  osteopathic  students 
received  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans,  the  same  approximate  percentage 
of  students  in  the  health  professions 
took  advantage  of  these  loans,  whether 
they  studied  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
optometry. 

We  are  not  giving  a  new  group  of 
students  a  new  loan  program.  Under 
this  bill  we  are  only  transferring  a  group 
from  one  loan  program  to  another  pro- 
gram which  is  far  more  suitable  to  the 
health  requirements  of  our  Nation.  We 
have  a  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  Optometry  Is  a  health 
profession.  This  Congress  would  be  in- 
consistent If  It  did  not  place  the  opto- 
metric student  in  the  appropriate  cate- 
gory for  loans  to  pursue  his  education. 


My  interest  in  this  legislation  is  fur- 
ther prompted  by  the  fact  that  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  needs  twice  the  num- 
ber of  the  well-quallfled  and  dedicated 
optometrists  now  serving  the  vision  needs 
of  its  people.  We  now  have  approxi- 
mately 200  licensed  optometrists  in  my 
State  serving  a  population  of  more  than 
3  million  persons.  We  need  twice  that 
number  to  help  our  young  people  achieve 
in  school,  to  reduce  the  accidents  on 
oiu-  highways  which  are  attributable  to 
poor  vision,  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
safety  of  our  industrial  workers,  to  en- 
able our  partially  sighted  to  fvmction  as 
normal  people,  and  to  help  our  older 
citizens  to  get  more  out  of  life  through 
better  vision. 

I  firmly  believe  that  those  in  my  State 
desiring  to  become  members  of  the  op- 
tometric profession  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  far  as 
student  loans  are  concerned  as  we  in 
this  88th  Congress  gave  to  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

This  Nation  needs  better  vision  and 
relies  on  the  optometric  profession  to 
provide  it.  The  need  for  more  members 
of  the  optometric  profession  is  great  and 
growing  progressively  more  urgent.  This 
bill  should  help  us  provide  our  country 
with  more  men  such  as  Dr.  Donald 
Springer,  my  own  optometrist,  who  I 
proudly  inform  you  is  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Optometry,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  improving  the 
art  and  science  of  vision  care. 

Dr.  Springer  testified  before  om-  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  this  legislation.  He 
pointed  out  to  us  the  costs  an  optometrist 
will  face  during  the  period  immediately 
after  his  graduation  in  setting  up  his 
practice,  as  follows : 

The  cost  of  establishing  an  optometric 
practice  today  Is  not  Insignlflcant.  To  prop- 
erly equip  a  new  office  today  will  run  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

Now,  this  is  easy  to  break  down,  and  I 
have  a  list  of  equipment  that  one  of  the 
leading  optical  supply  companies  has  pro- 
vided me  with  that  totals  up  to  $12,162.  I 
have  pictures  here  of  some  of  the  equipment 
such  as  the  ophthalmic  chair  which  runs 
$2,800,  projector  chart  which  is  around  $350, 
a  troposcope  which  Is  a  diagnostic  and  train- 
ing device  for  blnocularity  problems  which 
runs  close  to  $700,  a  radiuscope  for  contact 
lens  analysis,  a  simple  trial  frame  which.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe,  runs  $90  now. 

A  minimum  possible  setup  for  the  new 
graduate  will  approximate  $7,000.  This  would 
be  using  secondhand  equipment  that  is  still 
functional,  a  minimal  reception  area,  and  so 

forth.  ,   ^^ 

Now,  I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the 
special  equipment  that  would  be  required  for 
contact  lens  work.  The  diagnostic  sets,  and 
other  devices  to  do  this  properly,  will  run 
$700  to  $800.  An  eikonometer,  which  is  a 
device  for  determining  relative  size  of  the 
two  retinal  images,  a  condition  called 
aniseikonia,  requires  an  instrument  that 
costs  over  $1,000;  the  new  electronic  tonom- 
eter, which  enables  the  optometrist  to  most 
accurately  measure  the  intraocular  pressure 
of  the  eye,  runs  $1,875.  The  figure  $12,000 
truly  is  probably  quite  conservative. 

Of  course,  after  getting  this  large  amount 
of  money  together  to  properly  equip  the 
office,  the  optometrist  then  must  go  through 
the  period  of  establishing  himself  as  any 
other  professional  man  must.  This  period 
may  take  several  months  or  It  may  take  sev- 


eral years.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
optometrist  to  subsist  in  this  smaU  town 
during  this  period.  This  is  probably  the 
most  critical  time  In  an  optometrist's  career, 
and  the  reason  I  think  discussing  It  Is  Im- 
portant here  is  that  so  many  men  go  to  these 
rural  areas  where  they  are  needed  but  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  financial  backing  to 
remain  there,  and  we  find  them  becoming  de- 
featist In  their  attitude,  retxu-nlng  to  the 
larger  cities,  seeking  associations  with  estab- 
lished practices,  and  we  are  back  In  oxir  situ- 
ation of  no  one  to  serve  the  rural  people. 

I  do  honestly  believe  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  help  solve  this  problem,  and 
I  know  that  It  will  in  Alabama.  We  have 
many  counties  that  do  not  even  have  an  op- 
tometrist, and  I  hope  that  you  wUl  give  this 
favorable  consideration  because  it  is  a  trag- 
edy when  we  train  these  men,  certainly  par- 
tially at  public  expense,  and  they  are  unable 
to  engage  In  the  proper  practice  of  the 
profession. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
will  help  meet  this  problem  facing  the 
graduating  optometrist,  by  providing  a 
period  of  3  years  after  his  graduation  be- 
fore he  is  required  to  begin  repayment 
of  his  loan. 

More  than  60  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress have  sponsored  similar  legislation 
in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body.  I 
urge  all  remaining  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  join  us  in  suport  of  this  impor- 
tant measure,  which  can  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  visual  well-being  of  America. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  letter  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  Pranklin  C.  Minton, 
O.D.,  president  of  the  Alabama  Optomet- 
ric Association,  expressing  support  of 
this  legislation.  Dr.  Minton's  letter  is 
as  follows : 
The  Alabama  Optometric  Association, 

May  21. 1964. 
Re  H.R.  8546. 

Hon.  Kknneth  A.  Roberts, 
Subcommitee  on  Health  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Kenneth:   I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity and  means  to  again  thank  you  for 
Introducing  this  amendment  to  Public  Law 
88-129    so   that    the    loan   provision    of   the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1963  might  be  available  to  optometry  stu- 
dents. 

As  you  know,  we  have  no  optometry  college 
In  Alabama  and  our  State  government  pro- 
vides no  support  whatsoever  to  our  students 
of  optometry,  who  must  go  Into  other  States 
for  their  education.  Net  result  of  this  Is 
the  fact  that  some  17  Alabama  counties  do 
not  have  the  full-time  services  of  an  optome- 
trist. This  dire  shortage  of  optometrists  is 
on  the  increase  as  far  as  Alabama  Is  concerned 
and  we  see  little  hope  for  Improvement 
for  the  future  except  through  this  and  other 
worthy  legislation. 

Again,  thank  you  for  all  your  past  efforts 
on  behalf  of  optometry.  Thank  you  for  call- 
ing the  May  26  subcommittee  hearing  on  this 
bill.  May  I  ask  that  this  letter  be  Included 
In  the  records  of  this  hearing? 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Franklin  C.  Minton,  OJO., 

President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  more 
that  I  could  say  about  this  legislation 
but  I  know  that  some  30  Members  have 
introduced  bills  on  this  matter  and  many 
of  them  would  like  to  be  heard  on  this 
bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     that  this  is  a  just  and  proper  piece  of     legislation  if  they  were  satisfied  whk  *u 
yield?  legislation.  present  setup.  "^  *« 

Mr.    QUIE.     Mr;    Chairman,    if    the        Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr  Ch 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  makes     man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  furth' 
it  difficult  for  an  optometrist  to  pay  back     the  fact  is  that  the  optometristsh  '' 
his  loan  after  he  has  had  a  year?     He     borrowed  under   the  National  Defe 
does  not  go  into  a  residency,  as  a  doctor     Education  Act  for  the  last  6  years 
does.    He  goes  into  the  practice  of  his        Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama     Thkt 
profession.  true.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.     Not  nee-         Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    If  the  ee 
essarily.    It  depends  upon  what  part  of     tleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  ^ 
optometry  he  goes  into.     He  may  spe-     true  that  whereas  only  8  percent  of  th° 
cialize  just  as  the  doctor  may  specialize,     general   students   in   the  colleges  hav 
Adoctormay  come  out  as  a  general  prac-     borrowed   under   the   National  DefenJ 
titioner  or  if  he  wants  to  specialize  he     Education  Act.   14  percent  of  the  od 
may  continue  his  studies.    The  same  is     tometry  students  have  borrowed,  or  about 
true  of  an  optometrist.  twice  as  many  percentagewise  across  the 

Mr.  QUIE.     If  an  optometrist  secures     country? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Well  i 
believe  there  is  some  dispute  about  that 
figure.  I  had  it  called  to  my  attention 
the  other  day.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion  that  the  American  Optometric  As^ 
sociation  is  somewhat  unimpressed  with 
that  figure. 

Later  on  in  the  debate  I  shall  try  to 
get  that  material.    I  do  not  have  it  at 
the  desk  with  me  at  the  present  time 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    If  the  gen- 

tleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  These  are 
the  figures  which  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  furnished  the  committee,  that 
8  percent  of  the  general  students  have 
borrowed  under  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  and  14  percent  of  the  op- 
tometry students  have  borrowed  under 
the  program. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
have  a  couple  of  other  questions  which 
I  would  like  to  direct  to  him. 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Well,  I 
do  not  know  whether  one  can  say  they 
are  opposed  to  it  or  not.  They  did  not 
have  any  figures,  although  they  knew 
that  this  group  had  been  included  in  the 
construction  provisions  when  we  passed 
H.R.  12.  And,  if  they  do  not  have  the 
figures,  I  think  they  should  have  had  the 
figures  and  we  so  told  them  when  they 
came  before  our  committee,  because  they 
knew  this  was  one  of  the  problems  that 
had  to  be  met.  The  members  of  our 
committee — and  I  was  one  of  them— 
were  quite  exercised  about  this,  and 
rightly  so  I  believe,  because  they  did  not 
have  some  investigation  made  of  the 
situation. 

However — and  I  have  had  this  experi- 
ence with  departments  many,  many 
times,  since  many  of  the  safety  bills 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  sponsoring 
and  obtaining  passage  have  met  with 
opposition  from  the  departments — I  do 
not  feel  that  that  is  the  final  test.  I 
believe  Congress  ought  to  write  the  laws 
and  not  because  someone  down  in  the 
department  does  not  want  the  law  writ- 
ten. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  that  when  we  first  started 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  have  an  air  pollution  bill 


of  Alabama.    I  yield  to 
from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
the  gentleman  what  is  the 
his  other  than  that  the  optom- 
to  be  listed  in  former  H.R. 
doctors  and  dentists,  and  so 
What  other  purpose  is  there?    I 
,  according  to  the  letter  from 
of  HEW,  Mr.  Celebrezze, 
;  opposed  to  it.    He  says  that 
get  sufficient  loans  now  under 
Defense  Education  Act.    He 
he  National  Defense  Education 
1  rior  to  the  changes  that  we  ex- 
qome  about  with  the  action  in 
of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
program  this  year,  all  the 
be  increased  to  $2,500  a  year. 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 
ROBERTS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
regardless  of  the  position  of 
of  Health,  Education,  and 
we  know   that   we  have  one 
to  about  11,000  of  our  pop- 
We  have  one  medical  doctor  to 
people.    So  we  did  not  need 
.  long  study  by  the  Secretary 
hat  we  need  more  optometrists. 
under  the  National  Defense 
Act  program,  an  optometrist 
haVe  to  start  paying  his  loan  back 
'ear  after  he  completed  his  pro- 
education. 
Cqairman,  let  me  say  this  to  the 
.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
the  way  an  otpometrist  starts 
he  manner  in  which  a  medical 
starts  out.     The  doctor  can  go 
hoppital,  or  he  can  go  into  a  mili- 
and  can  get  his  internship 
at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
Govfernment,  with  equipment  fur- 
the  services,  if  he  prefers  that 
he  goes  into  private  practice 
avfellable  to  him  hospitals  that  are 
An  optometrist  has  to 
(  wn  equipment.     So  there  is  a 
,  we  think,  for  more  flexibility 
room  in  which  to  pay  back  the 


o,  I  think — and  the  gentleman 

with  what  I  am  about  to 

his  goes  back  to  the  matter  of 

do  this,  whether  the  Labor 

Committee  should  do  it, 

'  "he  gentleman  says  that  is  not 

the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  every 

have  had  has  arisen  out  of  a 

in  philosophy.     We  say  that 

is  a  health  profession.     We 

have  adequately  demonstrated 

mr  hearings.     The  gentleman 

the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 

ojight  to  have  full  jurisdiction 

iducation.    They  fought  us  on 

S.  1576.  now  Public  Law  88- 

we  sought  to  educate  people  in 

of  rehabilitating  the  deaf  and 


geptleman  said  that  that  was  not 

or  a  therapeutic  matter.     We 

We  think  that  if  the  optom- 

wfent  to  come  this  way,  we  can 

a  little  bit  more  time  in  which 

their  loans.    We  think  the 

been  establish^  and  we  feel 


a  loan  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  goes  Into  further  training 
and  then  he  specializes,  he  may  extend 
the  moratorium  on  his  loan  until  he  has 
finished  that  training. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
much  more  than  I  have  already  as  to 
why  they  do  not  want  to  come  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram, except  that  I  think,  in  addition  to 
the  above  reasons,  it  is  a  matter  of 
recognition  to  them.  They  feel  that  they 
are  in  a  health  profession  and  that  they 
should  be  so  recognized. 

I  think  they  should  be  so  recognized. 
because  these  people  are  the  first  ones 
who  catch  defects  in  vision  and  they  pass 
it  on  to  the  ophthalmologists  and  others 
who  can  do  something  about  it. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  at  the 
grassroots  and  who  treat  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  people  who  go  for  better 
eye  care. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  how  can  you 
get  more  people  to  enter  the  field  of  op- 
tometry if  they  receive  their  loan  under 
the  same  program  that  the  doctors  do 
than  if  they  got  the  same  amount  of 
money  under  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act? 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
does  not  tell  the  health  professions  peo- 
ple to  borrow  the  money  for  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  me  a  question  and  I  shall 
try  to  answer  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am 
not  contending  this  is  any  panacea  or 
that  it  will  fill  the  needs.  I  am  saying 
they  are  not  doing  it  under  the  present 
situation.  There  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  known  or 
perhaps  it  is  not  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  engaged  in  this  type  of  work. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  something 
is  going  to  have  to  be  tried  in  order  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  op- 
tometry students  do  not  want  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
not  said  that,  except  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  making  the  effort  to  get  this 
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..v..r  and  it  did  not  come  around  to  one 
ei*f  if  had  hearings  in  the  House  of 
SSeSitatives.  We  wrote  the  bill  in 
^^coStee.    They  finally  indorsed  it 

'°S^fd?not  believe  that  is  any  argu- 
-ont  against  this  bill  at  all. 
"Srs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
,Wi  will  yield  further,  do  I  under- 
i!^d  the  gentleman  to  say  he  does  not 
!Sww  whether  the  Department  had  come 

•^i^BOBERTS  of  Alabama.    They  did 

At^av     They  did  not  seem  to  object 

^  much  to  the  legislation.    They  just 

said  they  did  not  have  the  figures  on  the 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  time  we 
should  give  people  in  the  Department  to 
«t  these  figures  when  I  feel  they  would 
be  something  fairly  easy  to  obtam. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  will  yield  further, 
may  I  read  from  the  report  of  your  own 
Smmittee— the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  loans  to  students  of  optome- 
try? 

This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Celebrezze, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
quote: 

Because  of  the  relatively  lower  cost  of  edu- 
cation to  optometry  students  and  because  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  to  meet  these  requirements, 
we  believe  that  the  new  loan  program  for 
medical  and  dental  students  should  not  now 
be  extended  to  cover  students  of  optometry, 
and  we  therefore  recommend  against  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  8522. 

This  is  a  different  numbered  bill,  but 
it  is  the  same  bill  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  presenting  today  insofar 
as  the  substance  of  the  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  another 
question,  in  the  same  report  is  it  not  true 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  rec- 
onimended  against  adoption  of  this  par- 
ticular additional  student  loan  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
that  is  a  true  statement.  However,  I 
say  again  that  is  not  controlling  be- 
cause we  are  not  asking  for  any  more 
money.  We  are  asking  to  use  a  part  of 
the  money  that  has  been  appropriated 
to  carry  out  H.R.  12. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  for 
professional  students?  For  their  grad- 
uate work? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    Yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  an 
optometry  student  starts  his  work  at  a 
college,  during  his  first  year  where  would 
he  get  his  loan  money? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  You 
mean  his  first  year  of  optometric  grad- 
uate work? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  first 
year  of  his  college  work. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  suppose 
he  would  get  it  under  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  During  the 
second  year  where  would  he  get  the 
money  for  his  loan? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
he  could  follow  the  same  course. 


Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon.     Then  the 
same  person  would  borrow  for  3  or  4 
years  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  suddenly  under  your  leg- 
islation he  would  be  no  longer  eUgible 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.    Then  he  would  have  to  make  a 
new  loan  under  a  different  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  same  college  under  another 
branch  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient.    So 
you  are  in  effect  requiring  this  one  col- 
lege to  set  up  two  loan  programs  to  ac- 
commodate the  same  student.    And  you 
are  providing  two  different  departments 
or  bureaus  at  the  national  level  to  pro- 
vide loans  for  the  same  student  to  con- 
tinue his  education  at  the  same  college? 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.     We  did 
that  same  thing  for  the  doctors  and  den- 
tists, and  the  gentlewoman  agreed  to  the 
amendment  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  from  Arkansas  offered  on  the 
floor  to  accomplish  it  for  the  nurses,  if 
I  remember  the  situation  correctly. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  nurses'  bill  went  through 
or  I  would  have  objected.  As  I  have 
said  I  see  no  point  in  adding  to  the  ad- 
ministration costs  at  the  Federal  level 
and  at  the  college  level. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  will  find  she  was  here. 
The  gentleman  offered  his  amendment 
after  conference  with  the  gentlewoman, 
and  it  was  accepted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind  not  the  nurses'  program  but 
the  bill  extending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  on  which  the  conference 
report  was  just  filed  a  few  minutes  ago. 
That  was  the  amendment  referred  to  in 
the  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  correction. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Since  we  are  talking 
about  this,  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  rec- 
ord being  made.  I  think  probably  it 
would  be  advisable,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  to  get  some  of  these  questions 
straightened  out  a  little  bit. 

Let  us  take  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  HEW  witnesses  insisted  they  did  not 
want  the  act  to  be  extended  any  further 
than  medical  and  dental  students? 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  not- 
withstanding the  position  of  HEW  at 
that  time,  pharmaceutical  students  and 
a  number  of  others  considered  to  be  in 
the  health  profession  were  included  in 
the  construction  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal act? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    That  is 
true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
position  of  HEW  at  that  time  with  re- 
spect to  those  categories  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  since,  and  this  is  still 
the  position  of  HE'>V? 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
subcommittee  requested  HEW  to  provide 
for  the  record  information  to  substan- 
tiate the  position  it  had  taken  before 
the  committee? 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    That  is 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
HEW  failed  to  supply  information  show- 
ing that  a  need  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct.  The  request  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Second,  are  we  not  now 
extending  to  the  students  of  optometry 
the  same  rights,  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities, in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country,  as  we  have  extended  to 
medical  students,  dental  students,  and 
students  of  osteopathy? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
what  we  hoi>e  to  do  here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  to  need,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  there  are  only  approximately 
17.000  practicing  doctors  of  optometry? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  are  only  17,000 
optometrists  to  meet  the  needs  of  192 
million  people. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    That  is 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  that  not  what  the 
record  shows? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
what  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
it  was  estimated  by  everyone  who  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  committee  that 
we  should  have  30,000  optometrists  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  then 
there  would  be  about  1  per  7,000  popu- 
lation? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.    We  had 
testimony    which    I    showed    that    we 
needed  at  least  1,000  graduate  optome- 
trists a  year  and  we  are  getting  about 
half  that  number  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  the  actual  rec- 
ord of  what  it  is  now.    If  something  is 
not  done  to  meet  the  need  we  are  going 
to  have  a  shortage.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  record  shows  that  there  are  two  loan 
programs,  which  were  discussed  a  mo- 
ment ago?    The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
program  under  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  and  the  other 
the  National   Defense   Education  Act? 
The  Health  Professions  Act  is  specifically 
intended  for  students  seeking  a  career 
in  a  health  profession,  and  students  of. 
optometry  were  omitted  from  the  loan 
program  when  it  passed  the  Congress. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  special  consideration  is  required  to 
be  given  to,  first,  students  with  a  supe- 
rior academic  background  who  express 
a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  and,  second,  students 
whose  academic  background  indicates  a 
superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  engineering,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  but  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon if  that  is  not  true. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No.  All  of 
that  language  has  been  eliminated  from 
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the  Natloi  al  Defense  Education  Act  as  it 
passed  the  House.  The  conference  report 
will  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  tomor- 
row. So  iiere  is  no  special  preference 
as  the  gei  tleman  has  just  indicated.  A 
teacher,  or  student  of  law  or  engineer- 
ing or  opt  jmetry  or  any  other  discipline 
is  as  eliglile  as  the  other  for  the  loan 
as  long  aj  he  needs  the  money  to  con- 
tinue his  ( ducatlon.  No  optometry  stu- 
dent has  <  ver  complained  to  me  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  student 
loan.  Th  !ir  loans  average  $628.  This 
means  ma  ly  are  much  higher  than  that 
flgxire. 

Mr.  HAEIRIS.  We  must  go  by  the 
record.  L  ;t  us  see  what  the  record  is  in 
that  field.  The  record  shows  that  thus 
far  there  1  as  been  $103,727,964  advanced 
for  these  p  ositions  on  the  academic  level. 
I  would  lil  ;e  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  professional  health  field  there 
have  been  3,263  students  receiving  aid 
in  the  mtdical  profession.  There  are 
1.948  in  tl  e  dental  profession  and  only 
174  studen  a  In  the  profession  of  optom- 
etry who  1  ave  been  aided. 

I  shoulc  think  that,  because  of  the 
limited  nimber  of  students  who  have 
been  able  to  get  assistance  under  this 
program  t  xis  demand  has  been  made. 

I  think  '  (Then  you  compare  the  cost  of 
an  educati  Jix  in  optometry  with  the  cost 
of  educati  >n  of  a  student  in  the  other 
professional  health  fields  and  the  aver- 
age costs  i  a  the  academic  field,  you  will 
see  then  ^  hy  it  is  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dents of  Of  tometry.  if  we  are  going  to  get 
them  in  tl  e  numbers  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  are  going  to 
have  to  b  helped  beyond  the  $500  or 
$600  or  $7  K)  a  year  they  have  been  get- 
ting undei  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  As  I.  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  is 
much  greater  than  that. 

The  CIAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabi  ma  has  consumed  25  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  permit  schools 
of  optome  ry  to  establish  student  loan 
funds  und«  r  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act,  under  which 
students  oj  optometry  may  receive  loans 
up  to  $2',00 )  per  year  while  pursing  their 
course  of  e  lucation  as  optometrists. 

Our  con  mittee  received  considerable 
testimony :  rom  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
American  ( )ptometric  Association  which 
indicated  t  lat  there  was  a  current  short- 
age of  opt<  metrists  in  the  United  States 
and  that  11  present  trends  continue,  this 
shortage  w  11  grow  more  acute  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Today  th  ere  is  approximately  1  optom- 
etrist in  the  United  States  for  every 
11,000  pera  ins,  but  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  vision  c  are  requirements  of  the  Amer- 
ican peoplr  require  not  less  than  1  op- 
tometrist f(  r  every  7,000  persons.  Trends 
in  enrollme  nt  in  schools  of  optometry  in 
recent  yes  rs  have  been  progressively 
downward.  In  1952,  after  the  large  num- 
ber of  stud  »nts  attending  schools  of  op- 
tiMnetry  un  3er  the  OI  bill  had  completed 
their  train  ng,  there  were  636  optome- 
trists gradi  ated;  in  1954,  there  were  674. 
By  1956,  th  s  number  had  dropped  to  333. 
and  except  for  a  modest  increase  in  the 
past  few  ye  irs,  the  number  has  remained 
around  tha ;  level. 


There  is  a  table  in  the  commitee  re- 
port on  page  3  which  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  per  licensed 
optometrist  in  1958.  These  are  the  latest 
figures  which  we  had  available  to  us.  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  optome- 
trists to  population  has  declined  since 
that  date. 

This  legislation  would  encourage  stu- 
dents to  take  up  the  study  of  optometry, 
by  providing  additional  financial  assist- 
ance to  them  through  the  student  loan 
program  established  under  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
Under  this  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
schools  of  optometry  for  the  establish- 
ment of  student  loan  funds  which  will 
consist  of  90  percent  Federal  funds  and 
10  percent  funds  provided  from  other 
sources,  and  which  will  be  used  for  mak- 
ing loans  to  students  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  at  these  schools. 

The  loans  may  not  exceed  $2,000  for 
any  academic  year  and  shall  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  school 
may  determine.  The  loans  will  be  repay- 
able in  periodic  installments  over  the  10- 
year  period  which  begins  3  years  after 
the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  the  school,  excluding 
from  such  10-year  period  all  periods — 
up  to  3  years — of  active  duty  performed 
by  the  borrower  as  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed semce.  or  periods  of  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Liability  to  repay  the  loans  shall  be 
canceled  upon  the  death  or  total  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  borrower.  The 
loans  shall  bear  interest  at  whichever  is 
higher,  3  percent  per  annum  or  the  going 
Federal  rate,  and  where  any  part  of  the 
loan  or  interest  is  canceled,  the  school 
will  be  reimbursed  for  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  canceled  portion. 

The  legislation  does  not  provide  any 
increase  in  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  if  applications  for  allotments 
to  loan  funds  under  the  legislation  by  all 
schools  which  are  eligible  exceed  the  total 
appropriations,  amounts  allotted  to  the 
schools  are  subject  to  reduction  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  set  out  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hearings  were  held  on 
this  bill  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety,  and  the  bill 
was  reported  out  of  our  committee  with- 
out dissenting  vote. 

I  recommend  its  adoption  by  the  House. 
Sponsors  of  Optometry  Bills 
democrats 

Mr.  Patman  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Hacen  of  California.  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Cameron  of  California,  Mr. 
Patten  of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Trimble  of  .Arkansas.  Mr.  Gar- 
matz  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Legcett  of  California, 
Mr.  Joelson  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Fisher  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ship- 
ley of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gra- 
BowsKi  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

REPtTBLICANS 

Mrs.  Baker  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  McIntire 
of  Maine,  Mr.  Glenn  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  of  Wis- 


consin, Mr.  Halpkrn  of  New  York.  ih. 
DwTEK  of  New  Jersey,  Idi.  Laihb  of  Wta«»" 
sin,  and  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York.  ^^" 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Ur 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  m» 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Plori^ 
[Mr.  Rogers].  "" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  thli 
legislation.  We  have  had  very  extendve 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  have  gone  Into 
this  two  separate  times  that  I  know  of 
personally. 

First  of  all,  a  need  has  been  shown 
and  I  think  this  is  a  most  important 
thing  to  consider — if  there  is  a  need  or 
if  there  is  not  a  need.  This  need  has 
been  established  by  the  record.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record  and 
you  can  see  the  problem  we  are  getting 
into  in  the  profession  of  optometry. 

Furthermore,  I  think  many  of  us  do 
not  realize  that  optometrists  supply  an 
estimated  two-thirds  of  all  vision  care 
to  the  general  public  and  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  vision  care  to  members  of 
the  armed  services.  So  this  is  not  Just 
a  small  profession  that  has  no  effect  on 
the  American  people.  It  has  a  very  di- 
rect effect. 

We  see  many  of  these  problems  in  the 
schools  and  find  that  the  problems  that 
children  have  in  their  schoolwork  often 
go  back  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
had  suflBcient  eye  care  and  that  they 
could  have  been  taken  care  of  if  we  had 
had  sufficient  doctors  and  optometrists. 
This  bill  is  to  help  correct  that  situation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that 
we  are  supplying  only  about  one  doctor 
for  a  little  over  11,000  people  while  we 
ought  to  have  no  more  than  a  ratio  of 
one  doctor  to  7,000  people  at  the  least. 

Furthermore  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
the  number  of  optometrists  from  the  year 
1960  to  1962  of  some  775  optometrists. 
The  schools  simply  have  not  been  turn- 
ing out  as  many  optometrists. 

So  this  is  simply  an  effort  to  do  what 
we  have  done  for  the  doctors  and  for  the 
dentists.  We  are  attempting  to  take 
care  of  the  medical  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  excep- 
tional bill.  This  is  not  a  novel  approach. 
This  is  the  same  thing  that  we  have  been 
doing  with  the  medical  profession  to  pro- 
vide help  for  the  care  of  our  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  will 
concede  that  the  optometry  students  now 
are  eligible  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  loans? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes.  that  is 
correct.  But  may  I  point  out  that  the 
doctors  were  before  and  so  were  the 
dentists. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  It 
seems  to  me  the  debate  thus  far  has  es- 
tablished that  there  is  a  shortage  of  op- 
tometrists. I  do  not  believe  it  is  estab- 
lished that  there  is  a  shortage  of  law. 
In  the  new  National  Defense  Education 
Act  bill,  as  amended,  it  will  actually  make 
the  optometrists  eligible  for  a  more  fav- 
orable loan  program  than  this  bill  will. 
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.^„  f«  «,oot  thP  The  eentleman  from  Arkansas  pointed  They  are  doing  an  exceUent  job.  but 

^parcntiy  we  «;^;,^f°J?«  ^^°XL^^  ourthlnSr  of   student   loans   to  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 

/^tfc  of  optometrists  by  oHf^S  *  ont.omPtrv  students     Fourteen  percent  versity.  that  is.  the  school  of  optometry. 

JJ^gram  less  favorable  m  loan  1^^^  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^JS^inSi  lo^ns  It  is  an  excellent  liberal  arts  coUege. 

"Si  total  amounts  than  the  Program  fj^*" /^/^"tj^jj      ,  Defense  Education  The  university  has  fewer  than  1.000  stu- 

•SfiiSlTto  them  under  National  Defense  ^^.^^^^^J^^^f^^^^^^^^  dents.    Of  those,  only  a  fraction  are  in 


•T»U«^le 

»Sf  RCXSERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
*^,nust  admit  that  what  we  are  try- 
^rZ  is  to  handle  these  people  as 
•^  handle  the  doctors  and  those  in  the 
Jher  medical  professions.  Does  the 
'^tleman  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
^  die  Uie  optometrists  in  the  category 
SSTengineers,  and  so  on? 
Mr  GOODELL.    I  see  no  reason  for 


total  full-time  students  in  the  country 
have  obtained  Nationial  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  May  I  re- 
spond on  that  point?  I  believe  that  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  the  bill.  The  de- 
mand for  the  optometry  scholarships 
exceeds  the  average  for  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  I  would  think  the 
gentlewoman  would  wish  to  help  take 
care  of  this  problem,  since  there  is  a 


Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    I  yield  to 


«^? '^^ERS   of  Florida.    Are  they 

/acfu'S?  allied    with   the    medical  gre^t  need 

P  MrSoODELL.    I  see  no  reason  for 

^ding  f urth^^^^f/  is°  no' indication  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

programs,  when  there  is  no  mmcauon  ^^  HARRIS.     Of  course,  if  there  are 

of  need.                    t:»i„^;^o     rrviic  'o/niiid  Only  10  students  involved  or  a  total  of 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  nonda.    This  would     JJ^y^^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  p.^^i^e  for  10.  that     „,,,  ^.„ .  .. 

not  be  an  overlap    because  tneywoma  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  percent.    Percentages     dent  could  not  borrow  under  the  Na 

not  qualify  under  the  National  ueiense  ^^^  ^^^  anything,  when  we  consider     tional   Defense  Education   Act.    If   w 


the  school  of  optometry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Florida  6  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Pacific  Uni- 
versity has  a  loan  program  imder  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
optometry  students  at  Pacific  University 
have  borrowed  under  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Education  Act.  I  have  never  had 
any  complaint — and  this  school  is  lo- 
cated about  30  miles  from  my  city — never 
any  complaint  that  any  optometry  stu- 


--  ^  .    .  do  not  mean  anything,  when  we  consider 

EducationAct,  ^^^  involved  as  against  3.000  or  more. 

Mr.  GOODEIi.     ™y  coum  quai   y  ^^^^         ^  ^^  ^.^  g^ing  to  use  per 

tli^if    the'\c°ioof  •  desired."  under  centages  in  this  field  to  try  to  obtain  th 


STNational  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram rather  than  under  the  optometry 

''X^OGERS  of  Florida.  If  they  qual- 
Lfy  under  the  bill  now  before  us,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  qualify  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr  GOODELL.  In  applying  this,  by 
setting  up  the  program  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  optometry  students  given 
loans  under  the  program,  and  other  op- 
tometry students  in  other  schools  still 
would  be  eligible  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Nationally  the  optometry  students 
would  be  taken  care  of  both  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
under  the  optometry  program.  This  is 
the  overlap,  and  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  This  over- 
lap would  exist  for  a  man  in  undergrad- 
uate work. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  takes  care  of  the  man 
in  undergraduate  work. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  what 
I  say.    He  could  go  under  that  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Certainly  those  eli- 
gible under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  program  can  take  advantage  of 
It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man has  correctly  pointed  out  the  need 
for  optometrists.  So  Is  there  a  shortage 
In  every  professional  area — teachers — 
scientists — social  workers,  ministers,  and 
80  forth.  But  today  we  are  talking  about 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  another  stu- 
dent loan  program.  The  facts  are  that 
the  optometry  students  have  come  under 
the  NDEA  act  dvuing  the  past  6  years. 


centages  in  this  field  to  try  to  obtain  the 
facts,  we  get  only  an  illusion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  there  has  ever  been 
any  complaint  by  any  optometry  student 
in  any  college  that  he  could  not  obtain 
a  loan  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  toward  his  education? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  We  have 
had  the  optometrists  come  in  to  testify 
before  the  committee.  The  whole  orga- 
nization came  in  to  say  that  they  need 
this,  as  the  doctors  came  in  and  as  the 
dentists  came  in.  and  as  all  other  medical 
professions  did.  They  feel  they  should 
be  under  this   and   should   be  able   to 

qualify.  ,. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  believe  it  would 
be  better  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  because  they  could  get 
loans  up  to  $2,500?  Is  this  the  point 
the  gentlewoman  is  trying  to  make? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  not 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  question 
I  raise  is  in  regard  to  the  advisability 
of  another  program  which  will  increase 
the  administrative  costs.  When  there 
is  a  proliferation  of  student  loan  pro- 
grams we  thereby  require  the  individual 
college  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  books. 
We  require  them  to  have  different  kinds 
of  repayment  programs  for  the  same 
students  in  college.  We  would  set  up 
two  bureaus  here  at  the  national  level 
which  also  would  increase  administra- 
tive costs. 

May  I  give  the  gentleman  an  example? 
Pacific  University,  in  Oregon,  has  one  of 
the  best  optometry  schools  in  the  coun- 
try It  is  the  only  accredited  school  of 
optometry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


tional   Defense  Education   Act.    If   we 
adopt  the  bill  before  the  House  today, 
what  do  we  do?    We  require  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, which  has  fewer  than  1,000  stu- 
dents,   to    establish   2    loan   programs, 
not  only  under  the   National  Defense 
Education  Act  but  this  additional  pro- 
gram.   This  requires  this  small  college 
to  set  up  two  sets  of  books  in  its  offices. 
In  addition,  what  does  it  do  to  the  stu- 
dent?    The    student    who   starts    as   a 
freshman  there  may  not  have  decided 
to  go  into  optometry,  so  he  applies  for  a 
loan,  if  he  is  needy,  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.     He  secures  a 
loan  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  during  his  sophomore  year 
he  secures  a  loan  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.     Perhaps  in  his 
junior  year  he  is  not  entitled  to  borrow 
for  optometry,  so  maybe  he  has  3  or  4 
years  of  loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  has  provided  suffi- 
cient funds,  up  to  $1,000  for  undergradu- 
ate students,  and  suddenly,  if  we  adopt 
this  bill,  we  say  that  at  that  moment 
when  he  goes  into  graduate  work,  he  is  no 
longer  eligible  to  borrow  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  but  must 
borrow  under  this  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  allow  me.  this  could  be 
true  with  dentists  and  it  Is  true  also  with 
medical  people.    Here  is  a  school  of  op- 
tometry dedicated  to  health.    This  is  a 
health  problem  just  like  handling  medi- 
cal doctors  and  dentists  is.    All  that  we 
are  doing  in  this  bill  is  recognizing  that 
this  is  a  health  problem.     We  already 
have  the  legislation.   This  is  just  amend- 
ing the  bill  and  saying  that  students  of 
optometry  will  be  included  in  this  bill 
just  like  medical  doctors  and  dentists. 
That  is  all  it  does.     This  is  no  great 
change  of  programing,  because  we  have  it 
set    up.    There    is    no    administrative 
change.    It  has  already  been  passed  in 
the  law.    It  is  simply  an  extension  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
thing.    Everyone  admits  there  is  a  need. 
No  one  disputed  that  need.    It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  continuing  and  going  right 
ahead  with  the  program  and  recognizing 
that  optometry  does  affect  the  health  of 
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IJeople.   We  are  attempting 

provide  sufficient  optometrists 

to  supply  optometrists  to  the 

Fprces  and  to  supply  them  to  the 

people  and  to  try  to  improve 

of   the   American   people 

he  use  of  these  doctors  who  will 

in  this  field. 

CfREEN  of  Oregon.     If  I  under- 

gentleman  correctly,  you  said 

health  problem? 

of  Florida.    Yes,  it  is. 

(JREEN  of  Oregon.    Then,  if  a 

going  to  study  law  and  he  is  a 

the  law  school  and  needs  some 

continue  his  education  in  law, 

become  a  legal  problem? 

of  Florida.     I  think  the 

knows  this  has  already  been 

the  gentlewoman  saying  we 

have  any  program  for  doc- 

dfentists?    I  thought  the  gentle- 

SLipported  this  program  earlier. 

i  ;entlewoman  answer  that? 

GpEEN  of  Oregon.     I  have  never 

proliferation  of  student  loan 

I  think  it  would  be  far  more 

to  have  one  student  loan  pro- 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  legal 

( >r  a  health  problem  but,  rather, 

problem.    We  make  loans 

studying  teaching  or  law  or 

or  science  or  optometry  in  order 

may  get  ap  education. 

GERS  of  Florida.     I  realize 

gentlewoman  has  that  feeling 

it  along  with  that  of 

However,  the  House  of 

and  the  Senate  have  not 

belief  with  her.    Because  of 

of  her  committee,  where 

like  to  have  all  of  these  pro- 

the  National  Defense  Edu- 

I  can  imderstand  that  and 

with  her  feeling,  but  it  has 

that  the  better  way  to  handle 

is  to  emphasize  those  areas 

is  a  dramatic  need.    That  is 

bills  will  do.    To  provide  that 

to  try  to  handle  the  problem 

to  get  something  done  rather 

involved  in  legalistic  debates 

"  problems.    Let  us  try 

need  as  provided  by  the  sim- 

to  a  law  which  is  now 

b{)oks  and  which  was  just  ap- 

the  Congress. 

ELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
the  gentleman  yield? 

of  Florida.    I  am  glad 
the  gentleman. 

GHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
though  I  am  a  member  of  the 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
that  we  could   keep  this 
simply  a  dispute  between 
3f  different  committees. 

of  Florida.    I  share  the 

s  feeling  on  that  and  if  we 

we  would  have  no  argument. 

FHELINGHUYSEN.     But.     Mr. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very 


juris  iictional 

the 
amen  jment 


RCGERS 

t> 
FFELINC 


hope 
berig 


ROGERS 


opp)sed 


to  the  bill  that  the  gentle- 
advocating.  The  gentleman  has 
that  there  is  a  need  and  that 
meet  the  need.  But  we  are 
that  the  need  is  to  develop 
opt<imetrists,  and  the  question  is 
o  do  that. 


As  I  imderstand  the  gentleman,  he  is 
advocating  that  a  less  generous  program 
which  will  be  available  to  optometrists  if 
this  bill  should  be  enacted  will  develop 
more  optometrists  than  the  more  gener- 
ous program  which  is  already  in  exist- 
ence under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
proliferation  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams is  not  going  to  eliminate  the  need 
more  quickly.  It  does  seem  to  me  to 
make  sense  to  have,  insofar  as  possible,  a 
single  source  of  Federal  assistance  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ap- 
proach to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
the  other  approach.  The  gentleman 
will  agree  that  we  should  not  separate 
the  optometrists  from  the  doctors  and 
dentists  in  the  way  we  handle  this.  For 
instance,  the  repayment  period  is  greatly 
different.  In  the  bill  that  we  approved 
for  doctors  and  dentists  they  do  not  have 
to  start  repayment  until  3  years  whereas 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  here  it  is  1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  those  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor wko  differ  with  us  on  this  matter  I 
take  it  do  so  in  good  conscience,  and  I 
personally  find  nothing  wrong  with  that 
approach.  But  I  think  first  we  ought  to 
come  back  to  the  fundamentals,  as  I  see 
them,  of  this  legislation.  If  optometry 
does  not  fall  within  the  health  category, 
as  our  committee  believes,  then  this  bill 
ought  to  be  voted  down.  But  if  Members 
believe  that  this  is  a  proper  health  activ- 
ity then  it  ought  to  fall  within  the  same 
category  as  that  of  doctors  and  dentists 
and  be  covered  by  equal  provisions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  here 
whether  this  ought  to  come  specifically 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  find  nothing  wrong  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  I  have 
supported  it  all  through  the  years.  I 
have  found  that  it  works  satisfactorily 
out  in  my  district  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
with  this  modification — and  I  think  my 
colleagues  ought  to  know  this. 

There  is  so  much  money  appropriated 
for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Do  you  want  to  know  how  it  works  as  a 
practical  matter?  If  you  do,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  go  to  your  own  college,  go  to 
your  own  university  in  your  own  district 
and  find  out  how  it  works.  Let  us  say 
that  we  say  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
There  is  $50,000.  Let  us  say  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  students  who 
apply  and  they  find  that  all  those  people 
are  in  need.  What  you  do  is  divide  that 
money  up. 

How  does  it  come  out?  In  some  uni- 
versities it  comes  out  to  $300  a  year.  In 
some  cases  it  comes  out  to  $500  a  year. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
to  divide  up  a  lot  of  money  so  that  the 
optometrists  will  get  some  of  it.  We  are 
trying  here  to  get  optometrists  in  these 
areas  where  they  are  needed.    We  are 


September  so    I     ^^^^ 
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doing  it  by  separate  legislation  tn  -*- 
them  the  full  amount  of  $2,000  for  S 
one  of  the  years  they  are  going  tn  )^ 
it,  not  $300  or  $500,  or  some  such  Ab?,^ 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  le^J 

If  all  you  want  to  do  is  to  divide  „« 
the  money  under  the  National  n^tJl 
Education  Act,  you  might  as  well  fmw 
about  this  bill,  because  you  are  not  S^^ 
to  help  optometry  students  This  h 
to  be  a  biU  where  the  ones  who  are  «^ 
ing  to  get  into  the  profession  are  fifit 
capitalized.  I  hope  I  am  making  ZI 
the  differentiation  between  what  we  !I! 
trying  to  do,  or  what  we  believe  we  l^ 
trying  to  do,  and  what  you  are  tryS 
to  do  under  the  National  Defense  rh« 
cation  Act.  "" 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  een 
tleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentW 
has  explained  the  National  Defense  Edu 
cation  Act  program  incorrectly.  Thev 
do  not  take  the  amount  of  money  thS 
is  available  and  divide  it  among  the 
needy  students  equally.  Some  students 
receive  as  much  as  $1,000  and  others  mav 
receive  as  little  as  $100. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  you  are  go 
ing  to  drop  the  question  of  need  for 
optometry  students  and  take  the  need 
and  divide  it  into  the  amount  of  monev 
available?  " 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Certainly  not.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do  if  we  are 
going  to  help  them.  All  we  are  asking 
to  be  done  is  that  those  who  need 
assistance  get  the  full  $2,000  per  year. 

If  the  gentleman  will  go  to  his  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  he  will  find  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  is  divided 
almost  equally  among  them.  If  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  believe  this,  just  go  to 
the  university  and  ask,  because  I  have 
asked  and  this  is  what  I  find. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  reason  for  this  was  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  $250,000  limitation  for 
each  institution.  That  limitation  has 
been  removed.  If  there  Is  money  availa- 
ble, we  do  not  have  that  hamstringing  of 
the  program  at  the  large  institutions. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  admit  that  is 
true.  That  Is  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  he  may  make  it.  However,  I  am  not 
finding  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  you  can  find  it  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  of  last  year  and  this  year. 
But  even  in  the  health  professions  they 
were  not  in  a  separate  category.  What 
about  the  podiatrists  and  the  osteopaths, 
as  well  as  the  psychiatrists? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Podiatrists  have  ap- 
plied. However,  I  am  against  adding 
podiatrists. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Why?  They  are  a  health 
profession. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  kind  of  health  profession 
shortage  where  we  need  to  have  this  kind 
of  assistance. 

I  hope  I  have  not  left  the  impression 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
we  have  agreed  with  everyone  who  ap- 
plies for  assistance  to  our  committee. 
We  do  not  automatically  bring  out  a  bill 
to  relieve  and  help  everyone  who  would 


jtte  assistance  and  claims   a  national 

^^e^^'l  became  convinced,  after 
«jpning  to  the  testimony,  that  there 
,  ft  need  and  the  next  question  to 
Xw  was  how  we  were  going  to  han- 
li  it  We  did  discuss  the  provisions  of 
Sa  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Sft  we  did  not  believe  the  National  De- 
T^nse  Education  Act  as  it  was  set  up, 
fifhPd  the  program  and  that  is  the  rea- 
sonwhy  we  did  not  so  write  it  in  this 

^^Ihope  I  am  getting  over  to  my  col- 
loaeues  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
rnot  what  you  are  attempting  to  do 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  program  which  is  a  broad  as- 
ektance  program  for  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  but 'for  millions  of  students 
,pho  will  apply  for  assistance  under  the 
orogram  in  the  future. 

Mr  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  would  the  gentleman  tell  me 
how  you  can  get  more  optometry  stu- 
dents if  you  give  them  $1,000  under  the 
health  services  loan  program  rather 
than  $1,000  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  do  not  believe  the  student 
will  get  the  full  $2,000  set  out  and  which 
we  believe  is  necessary  to  an  optometry 
student. 

The  only  reason  you  are  benefiting 
these  students  under  this  program  is 
because  there  is  a  health  need.  Other- 
wise, we  could  never  justify  this  legisla- 
tion by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

I  am  trying  to  distinguish  between 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill  and 
what  is  being  done  already  under  estab- 
lished programs  such  as  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

If  the  gentleman  is  relying  on  the  the- 
ory that  this  is  no  more  important  than 
the  average  undergraduate  student  who 
will  apply,  then  we  are  wrong  on  the 
theory  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  this  body 
and  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  bill  passes. 

Is  it  not  correct,  since  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  some  other  professions  in 
the  so-called  health  field,  if  optometry 
is  not  one  of  the  three  health  profes- 
sions—and I  believe  there  are  only 
three— that  is  licensed  in  all  50  States  of 
the  Union? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Optometry  is  one  of 
the  three  health  professions  in  the 
United  States  which  are  licensed  in  all  of 
the  50  States,  territories,  to  examine 
clinically  and  prescribe  for  human 
patients. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  were  31 
Members  of  this  House  who  introduced 
liiis  identical  bill,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  this  is  the  greatest 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  introduced  an  identical  bill  before 


our  committee  during   this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  could  tell  us  whether  or  not  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  improve  the 
vision  of  Barry  Goldwater? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York  this 
legislation  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  nor  do  I  anticipate  it  will  improve 
the  vision  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  now  occupies  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  was 
prompted  to  ask  that  question  because 
I  had  a  silly  telegram  which  said  if  we 
did  not  vote  for  this  legislation  we  would 
ruin  the  eyesight  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  im- 
portance of  H.R.  8546  is  an  increasing 
one  and  I  feel  that  this  is  not  generally 
realized.  The  grave  and  growing  need 
of  optometrists  has  long  been  of  con- 
cern to  me  and  before  coming  to  this 
Congress,  I  worked  diligently  on  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Florida  which  provides  scholar- 
ships up  to  $1,000  a  year  over  a  period  of 
3  years  to  students  who  are  citizens  of 
Florida  and  who  will  agree  to  practice 
in  designated  areas  of  our  State  upon 
completing  their  optometric  education. 
I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  Florida  is 
one  of  only  five  States  which  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  an  attempt  to  rectify 
the  problem  our  Nation  is  facing  due  to 
the  lack  of  optometrists. 

Our  Government  has  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  student  loans  for  the 
professions  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
osteopathy,  and  this  has  placed  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  in  an 
almost  competitive  status  for  students. 
The  loans  that  are  available  to  the  stu- 
dents of  optometry  at  this  time  are  not 
adequate  and,  in  most  instances,  are  not 
able  to  take  into  corisideration  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  young  graduate  en- 
tering practice. 

The  importance  of  the  field  of  optom- 
etry is  self-evident  in  our  day  and  age 
when  we  take  account  of  the  varied  areas 
to  which  this  type  of  medicine  has  been 
applied;  such  as  military  optometry, 
motorists'  vision  and  highway  safety,  oc- 
cupational vision,  visual  problems  of 
aeronautics  and  space,  vision  aid  to  the 
partially  blind,  visual  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  a  few  of  these.  The 
profession  has  resulted  in  being  able  to 
claim  an  important  role  both  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  to  our  industrial 
strength. 

The  demand  upon  the  men  in  the  pro- 
fession of  optometry  is  a  fantastic  one 
since  this  country  has  about  1  optome- 
trist for  every  12,000  persons,  whereas 
the  recognized  minimum  is  1  for  every 
7,000  persons.  The  deficiency  is  one 
which  is  moimtlng  since  the  Bureau  of 


the  Census  considers  that  by  1970  there 
will  be  an  attrition  of  10  percent  of  the 
optometrists  currently  licensed.  The  op- 
tometric profession  itself  has  made  an 
attempt  to  provide  the  means  for  stu- 
dent loans,  but  their  efforts  fall  far  short 
of  such  great  and  rising  demands. 

I  feel  it  is  time  that  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  need  we  are  facing  due  to  the  lack 
of  optometrists;  and  €hat  in  recogniz- 
ing this  need,  our  Goverimient  will  be- 
come aware  of  the  exigency  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  student  of  optometry, 
just  as  has  been  given  other  medical  pro- 
fessions. I  trust  this  Congress  will  give 
H.R.  8546  favorable  support  and  "open  its 
eyes"  to  the  serious  nature  of  providing 
for  help  to  young  people  who  qualify  for 
and  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  sight  of  this  Nation's  people. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
also  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  introduced  a  companion  bill  to  the 
one  now  being  considered.  This  measure 
has  been  thoroughly  considered  and  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  and  others.  The  meas- 
ure would  authorize  a  loan  program  for 
students  in  the  field  of  optometry.  This 
would  be  comparable  to  existing  student 
loan  programs  in  other  fields.  In  fact, 
it  has  become  evident  that  optometry  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  prior  pro- 
grams, and  this  provides  a  chance  to 
rectify  that  error. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
importance  of  this  profession  and  the 
public  need  for  an  adequate  well  trained 
and  qualified  number  of  optometrists 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  present  only  about  one-half  of  the  re- 
quirements is  being  met  by  graduates, 
and  the  need  for  additional  ones  is  self- 
evident.  Because  of  this  need,  and  the 
fact  that  this  profession  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  student  loan 
field,  I  earnestly  hope  the  pending  bill 
will  be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  also  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
I  made  extensive  remarks  in  support  of 
this  recently,  appearing  at  page  22655 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  be  associated  with 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee we  went  Into  this  quite  thor- 
oughly. It  Is  unfortunate  that  every 
time  we  bring  up  a  bill  of  this  kind  the 
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<K>poeitioii  ct  mes  from  one  committee, 
the  Commlttse  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. They  a  em  not  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish betw  sen  ordinary  education  and 
specific  educaition;  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  anc  optometry. 

I  am  for  th(  bill,  and  join  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  t. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yl(  Id? 

Mr.  SPRDiGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  ( :alif  omla. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlema  i  for  s^elding,  and  wish  to 
join  the  genJeman  in  his  remarks.  I 
also  wish  to  c<  mpliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Po  'eign  Commerce  and  other 
members  of  tiiat  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  out  oday.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  POGA  VTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlema  i  yield? 

Mr.  SPRn*  GER.  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ihode  Island. 

Mr.  POG^HTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  t)  compliment  the  Commit- 
tee on  Inte  state  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  th  i  best  record  that  has  been 
made  since  '.  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  It  has  brought  out  more  leg- 
islation afTee  ing  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try this  year  and  last  year  than  in  any 
other  session  I  know  of.  This  is  good, 
sound  leglslttion,  and  I  dislike  having 
to  listen  to  t  lis  dispute  between  the  two 
committees. 

The  Comm  ttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Comme  ce,  in  my  opinion,  has  ju- 
risdiction. This  is  good  legislation,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  SPRnrGER.  May  I  say  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman,  each  time  this 
has  been  bel  are  us  we  have  tried  not  to 
step  over  in  o  someone  else's  business. 
We  have  trie  d  not  to  get  into  the  juris- 
diction of  (ther  committees,  and  we 
have  tried  n(  it  to  duplicate  programs. 

We  do  beli  ;ve  this  is  a  program  which 
was  within  t  le  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  :  or  which  we  were  responsi- 
ble, and  we  t  lerefore  felt  we  had  to  bring 
forth  this  le!  Islation. 

I  want  to  ipeak  as  kindly  as  I  can.  I 
certainly  dc  respect  the  opinions  of 
those  on  tha  ;  great  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  :  labor.  They  have  brought 
forth  much  ?ood  legislation,  led  by  the 
dlstinguishe<  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GRE  SN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  th  ;  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRn*  GER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
wcxnan  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.-GREinsr  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  i  saying  we  did  not  consider 
this  as  a  j  lulsdictional  dispute.  We 
would  like  t<»  consider  it  with  reference 
to  the  amou  \t  of  cost  to  the  individual 
university,  and  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  do 
not  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
other  explaration.  If  so  many  dollars 
were  provide  1  in  universities  for  student 
loans,  and  if  you  have  a  good  loan  pro- 
gram with  one  administration  and  one 
set  of  books,  there  will  be  more  dollars 
available  to  students  to  get  an  educa- 
tion.   This  ii  an  education  bill  to  provide 


loans,  and  we  are  trying  to  provide 
money  to  needy  students  so  they  can 
finish  college. 

At  the  Federal  level  if  there  are  so 
many  dollars  available  for  student  loans, 
and  If  we  require  two  bureaus  and  sev- 
eral departments  to  establish  two  dif- 
ferent loan  programs,  that  means  more 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  on  the  bu- 
reaus and  on  administration  costs,  and 
less  money  will  be  available  for  students. 

This  is  my  concern,  that  we  cut  down 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  administra- 
tive cost  and  that  we  make  the  dollars 
that  are  available  go  as  far  as  possible 
to  students  who  need  to  go  to  school. 

Again,  I  would  say  that  we  have  done 
this  for  the  last  6  years.  So  it  is  not 
a  jurisdictional  dispute,  it  is  something 
we  have  had  in  operation  for  6  years, 
loans  for  students  of  optometry,  law- 
yers, veterinarians,  teachers,  nurses, 
every  other  classification.  Everybody 
who  is  going  to  college  can  now  get  a 
loan.  I  think  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  whether  this  Congress  is  acting 
wisely  when  we  increase  the  administra- 
tive costs  and  go  on  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  loans  that  are  unnecessary'. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  respect  her  opinion.  Does  the 
program  which  the  gentlewoman  has  in 
mind  do  the  job  which  we  visualize  in 
this  legislation?  She  believes  it  does. 
We  do  not  believe  it  does.  The  gentle- 
woman's committee  was  given  adequate 
consideration  becauf^e  we  expected  to 
meet  you  on  the  floor  today.  We  ex- 
pected it  when  we  came  before  this  body. 
We  had  to  think  about  this  addition  to 
doctors  and  dentists — that  it  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  the  health  needs  of 
this  country.  That  is  why  we  came  here 
today  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First  of  all.  I  do  not 
consider  this  is  in  any  way  a  prolifera- 
tion of  loan  programs.  I  think  to  assume 
that  overlooks  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  been  in  exist- 
ence 6  years.  I  think  there  has  been 
the  experience  of  those  6  years  in  the 
medical  and  dental  fields. 

The  field  of  optometry  is  a  health  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  administered  by 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  health  pro- 
grams, because  when  we  get  all  involved 
in  this  program  as  an  educational  pro- 
gram, then  in  view  of  the  needs  involved 
here  as  far  as  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  country  is  concerned,  it  is  like  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog.  That  is  precisely 
the  reason  for  our  concern  here.  You 
know  and  the  House  knows  that  in  the 
last  Congress  I  took  the  position  that  this 
is  a  health  problem.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  provide  personnel  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  health  of  the  country. 
We  feel  that  if  it  is  a  health  program  it 
ought  to  be  administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Government.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  specific  field  like  health 
and  other  items  in  that  field,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  someone  who  knows  some- 
thing about  those  special  fields  admin- 
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ister  the  program.  I  would  chaUen» 
anyone  about  that,  as  much  as  I  Sv! 
regard  for  the  educational  field  of  thi. 
Nation  and  for  the  Office  of  Educations 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  "ucaiion. 

My  father  was  a  schoolteacher  for  37 
years,  and  I  think  I  know  something 
about  this  field.  But  the  record  shoS 
that  where  you  need  anyone  specialized 
in  the  field  of  the  health  needs  of  this 
country,  they  are  frequently  delayed  in 
obtaining  assistance.  The  record  shows 
it  today,  in  the  field  of  optometry,  where 
it  showed  only  174  have  obtained  loans  in 
the  field  of  optometry  during  the  time 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
existed.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  provide  for  health  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  through  a  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe  to  and  endorse 
the  views  and  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Har- 
ris]. This  legislation  came  from  the 
great  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  without  dissenting 
vote.  This  legislation  recognizes  a  need 
that  exists  in  the  country,  to  encourage 
the  training  of  professional  experts  in 
the  field  of  eye  care.  This  legislation 
creates  a  loan  fund  that  will  enable  and 
encourage  more  students  to  enter  op- 
tometry school.  Other  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  recognizes  other  profes- 
sions and  fields  of  service  in  the  creation 
of  student  loan  funds  specifically 
tailored  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
these  professions.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  profession  of  optometry  is 
one  calling  for  a  high  degree  of  educa- 
tion, training,  and  proficiency  in  the 
techniques  of  the  profession.  This  bill 
will  authorize  a  loan  fund  for  students  of 
optometry,  a  fund  that  will  be  operated 
on  a  sound,  progressive  basis,  a  fund 
that  will  be  operated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  health  care  of  the  Nation  will  be 
better  met.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinc- 
huysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  I  hope  this  is 
not  being  interpreted  merely  as  a  strug- 
gle between  two  standing  committees  of 
the  House.  As  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  he  has  challenged 
anyone  to  indicate  why  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  ex- 
tend Federal  assistance  to  students  who 
may  be  planning  careers  in  public  health. 
I  would  like  to  suggest,  I  see  absolutely  no 
justification  for  saying  that  only  such 
a  service  can  be  provided  to  those  who 
are  going  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  assistance  to  students.  If  we  should 
concede,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
argues,  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
must  administer  these  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  students  going  into  the  field 
of  public  health,  we  would  have  also  to 
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^  that  the  NationalSc^ence  Fouj^^^^^ 


be  repaid  with  interest,  both  in  money 
and  in  the  tremendous  benefits  which 
an  educated  and  trained  specialist  can 
render  to  his  people  and  his  coimtry. 
I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
privileged  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  leg- 
islation presently  before  us.  It  Is  in- 
P*^  "Tti.jmv  feeling  that  we  snoum  tended  to  extend  to  schools  and  students 
<^«^^*P--JLth;  extent  of  the  overlap,  of  optometry  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
^  ^'"iTno?  suggest  a  1^  generous  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act  of 
!L^  now  beU  advocated  is  goirig  1963. 
Pi^*°!J'.v,ina  «hout  eliminating  this 


l^me  as  an  absurdity. 
■^Jm^t  be  admitted  that  because  two 
^^S  committees  of  the  House  have 
*Hf  iSt  iurisdictions  we  have  two  pro- 
*"'''"  Wch  to  some  extent  ahready 
It  is  my  feeling  that  we  should 


k*v    If  — 

pgojs  which   to 


K^mething  about  eliminating  this 
J.iRm  of  the  shortage  of  optometrists 
P^nnTas  we  have  a  more  generous  pro- 
^^der  the  National  Def  ense  Educa- 
f^Act  I  would  think  we  could  argue 
thton  the  basis  of  logic  and  common- 
««  Surely  it  is  not  a  position  of  com- 
Ser^TS'say  that  no  one  but  the 
S?bUc  Health   Service   can  admimster 


I  cosponsored  this  legislation,  my  bill 
being  H.R.  8788.  and  I  remain  convinced 
that  it  is  eminently  just  and  fair. 

Under  the  Health  Professions  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  the  Congress  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  session,  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  student  loan  funds  is 
provided  at  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
and   dentistry.     These  fields  are 


^  lonS  that  provide  Federal  assistance    recognized  as  health  professions     It  is 
?Trf.?DubUc  health  students.  my  feeling  that  optometry  cannot  be  ex- 

iS-  SPRINGER.    May  I  say  in  reply, 
whMi'you  talk  about  a  generous  program 
!nder  the  National  Defense  Education 
X  is  true  it  is  now  up  to  $10,000.    -The 
toportant  thing  is  does  the  National  De- 
SS  Education   Act    actually   provide 
iio  000'    My  experience  with  these  pro- 
grams in  four  colleges  is  that  it  will  not 
do  this  or  come  anywhere  close  to  doing 
the  iob     We  expect  our  program  to  be 
funded  at  a  figure  which  will  produce 
12  000  a  year  for  each  one  of  these  needy 
optometry  students— for   students  who 
really  need  this  kind  of  assistance.    This 
Is  the  difference  between  the  National 
Defense   Education    Act    program    and 
this  program.    The  only  reason  we  jus- 
tify this  program  is  simply  because  it  is 
a  health  matter  and  not  strictly  an  edu- 
cational matter. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. _    ,  , 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  subscribe 
to  the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12,  which  was 
enacted  into  law  last  year,  by  includ- 
ing optometry,  along  with  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, dentistry,  and  others.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
Witometrists  in  the  country  today.  In 
fact,  the  ratio  is  one  optometrist  to  every 
11,279  persons.  The  ratio  is  even 
greater  than  the  national  average  in  my 
State  of  North  Carolina,  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  317  optometrists  licensed 
In  the  State,  which  results  in  only  one 
optometrist  for  every  14,189  persons. 

The  need  is  obvious  and  the  need  is 
compelling.  Eyesight  and  visual  aids 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  short- 
age of  health  personnel  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  many  problems 
which  we  have  in  the  area  of  health  and 
physical  fitness. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  doles, 
gifts,  or  grants,  but  for  loans  to  quali- 
fied students  who  otherwise  cannot  fi- 
nance their  education    These  loans  will 


eluded. 

In  all  of  our  50  States,  optometry  is  1 
of  the  3  health  professions  accorded 
licpnsGS 

The  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  indicate 
that  educational  costs  are  comparable  to 
requirements  in  medicine  and  dentistry. 
This  is  similarly  a  profession  where  the 
student  should  find  advantages  accorded 
the  other  professions. 

There  are,  I  believe,  10  qualified  op- 
tometry schools  in  the  country,  ^onvof 
the  ten  require  4  full  years  of  study.  The 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Optometry  has  announced  that  all  op- 
tometry schools  will  be  expected  to  in- 
stitute a  4-year  course  by  1966. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  H.R.  8546  will 
receive  enthusiastic  endorsement  today. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  support  ol 
H  R.  8546  and  related  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  loans  to  students  of  optometry. 
I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  able  Congressman  from  Ala- 
bama, Kenneth  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
which  approved  this  badly  needed  legis- 
lation. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  when  E.  u. 
Nelson.  O.D.,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Optometric  Association.  Topeka,  wrote 
me  last  May  about  the  shortage  of 
optometrists  in  Kansas.  Kansas  today 
has  fewer  practicing  optometrists  than 
10  years  ago  with  a  larger  number  of 
people  to  be  served.  Another  alarming 
fact  is  that  of  the  optometrists  practic- 
ing in  Kansas,  at  least  one-third  are  60 
years  of  age  or  over. 

The  anticipated  10-year  population  in- 
crease indicates  the  need  to  almost  dou- 
ble the  number  of  optometry  graduates 
coming  into  my  State  of  Kansas. 

While  we  have  no  optometric  schools 
In  Kansas,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  proper  vision  care  and  the  profession- 
ally trained  optometrist.  We  appreciate 
these  men  in  Kansas  and  we  need  far 
more  of  them  to  provide  proper  eye  care 
for  our  growing  population. 

Optometry  is  a  licensed  health  profes- 
sion in  every  State,  territory,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  deserves  to  be 


on  an  equal  par  with  the  other  health 
professions.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  was  passed  last  year,  optometry 
was  not  included  along  with  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  H.R.  8546 
would  correct  this  oversight  and  place 
the  optometrists  on  a  par  with  profes- 
sions in  the  health  field. 

'The  need  for  trained  optometrists  to 
serve  the  visual  welfare  of  our  Nation 
becomes  more  acute  each  year.  The 
American  Optometric  Association  esti- 
mates that  we  must  double  the  rate  of 
our  optometric  school  graduates  just  to 
meet  current  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  House. 
Mr.  PICKLE.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  speak  in  support  of  S.  2180, 
providing  loans  to  students  of  optometry. 
This  bill  will  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  schools  of  optome- 
try for  the  establishment  of  student  loan 
funds  under  which  students  of  optom- 
etry could  receive  loans  up  to  $2,000  a 
year  while  pursuing  full-time  courses  of 
study,   and  would  terminate   authority 
for  students  of  optometry  to  receive  stu- 
dent loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in- 
dicated that  the  cost  of  education  for  a 
student  of  optometry  averages  $2,200  per 
year,  which  is  not  markedly  different 
from  the  cost  of  educating  a  student  In 
any  discipline  requiring  laboratory  in- 
struction. 

Tuition  fees  range  from  $840  to  $1,280 
per  year,  the  average  being  $1,050.    In 
addition,   each  student  must  purchase 
certain  instruments  and  tools,  at  a  total 
average  cost  of  $300,  as  well  as  books 
and    academic    supplies.      Scholarships 
are  available  at  all  10  schools  of  optom- 
etry, but  they  are  limited  in  number, 
and  modest  in  amount;  usually  between 
$50    and    $400    per    year    each.      Five 
States— Florida,  South  CaroUna,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky  and  Texas— have  passed 
legislation    providing    scholarships    for 
home  State  students  to  study  optometry. 
Testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee indicates  that  there  are  currently 
approximately  17,000  practicing  optom- 
etrists in  the  United  States  for  a  popu- 
lation of  191  milUon  people;  a  ratio  of 
1  optometrist  to  every  11,279  persons. 
The  American  Optometric  Association 
estimates  that  the  U.S.  vision-care  re- 
quirements require  not  less  than  1  op- 
tometrist for  every  7.000  Americans. 

Dr  Gordon  Heath,  O.D.,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  Optometry,  stated  as  follows: 

To  put  It  another  way,  a  nation  of  200 
mUllon  people  needs  a  minimum  of  30.000 
optometrists  to  care  for  Its  vision  needs. 
This  Is  a  conservative  figure.  Yet  to  reach 
it  we  will  have  to  graduate  a  thousand  new 
optometrists  a  year.  At  the  present  tlmewe 
are  not  graduating  half  that  number.  This 
last  year  we  had  enrollment  In  the  optom- 
etry schools  of  slightly  over  550  new  students. 

Optometrists  are  needed  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  provde 
care  of  the  vision  requirements  of  85 
percent  of  the  members  of  our  Armed 
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For^S?^'  T  lere  are  at  present  over  400 
(4}tomc^s  s  serving  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Poi  ce. 

The  Public  Health  Services  Act  pro- 
vides that  oans  can  be  made  to  students 
of  medlcini  ,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy — 
and  a  simi  ar  provision  should  exist  for 
loans  to  >ptometry  students  because 
optometry  Is  recognized  in  all  50  States 
as  one  of  ;he  healing  professions.  We 
are  asking  today  simply  that  the  rights 
given  to  th ;  other  healing  professions  be 
extended  to  students  of  optometry. 
Failure  to  allow  this  right  would  be  an 
overt  act  cf  discrimination  against  this 
fine  group.  It  is  not  a  duplication  be- 
cause imdiT  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
loans  to  th  ;  students  under  the  National 
Defense  Ec  ucation  Act  would  be  termi- 
nated and  thus,  all  four  of  the  above 
healing  professions  would  be  put  under 
the  same  irogram. 

I  do  agr>e  that  there  exist  a  definite 
need  to  coirdinate  student  loans  under 
the  various  education  and  health  bills. 
This  is  not  the  time,  however,  to  attempt 
such  a  coordinated  program.  To  settle 
this  matte'  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  d  !lineate  certain  jurisdictional 
lines.  I  hive  assured  the  members  of 
the  Educa  ion  and  Labor  Committee  I 
agree  with  them  that  the  administration 
of  these  loj  ns  should  not  be  proliferated. 
At  the  san:  e  time,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  to 
optometry  students  today  that  you  can- 
not have  the  same  rights  as  the  other 
healing  pr(  if essions.  This  biU  should  be 
passed  and  then  we  should  all  join  hands 
to  make  a  valiant  effort  to  delineate  ju- 
risdictiona  lines.  Members  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, whi »  are  charged  specifically  with 
the  admin  stration  of  bills  which  affect 
the  public  lealth,  will  be  reasonable  and 
fair  in  at  empting  to  coordinate  their 
activities  vith  those  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  which 
have  juris(  iction  over  educational  mat- 
ters. Adniittedly,  the  matter  should  be 
resolved,  but  I  earnestly  submit  that  it 
Is  not  fair  to  delay  passage  of  this  bill 
pending  a  jurisdictional  distinction  be- 
tween the   wo  House  committees. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  that  I  per- 
sonally tal  e  pleasure  in  speaking  in  be- 
half of  th:  s  measure  because  of  my  as- 
sociation vith  the  Texas  Optometric 
Associatioi  i.  For  4  years  I  served  as  the 
executive  secretary  of  this  State  as- 
sociation 1  nd  during  this  time  I  came 
in  persona  contact  with  every  member 
of  this  p]  ofessional  group.  I  worked 
with  them  day  and  night.  I  know  them 
to  be  dedi;ated,  honorable  professional 
men  and  ]  appreciate  the  exE>eriences  I 
have  had  with  this  group  and  the 
pleasures  :  have  enjoyed  in  associating 
with  these  dedicated  men. 

These  pjople  are  the  guardians  and 
protectors  )f  our  Nation's  vision.  I  want 
to  see  stu(  ents  aspiring  to  become  op- 
tometrists receive  the  best  training  pos- 
sible. Th<se  loans  would  help  do  this. 
I  urge  pas  age  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FOC  ARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  8546, 
which  grai  ts  loans  to  students  of  optom- 


etry and 

Interstate 

mittee. 


was  approved   by  the  House 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


This  bill  provides  necessary  and  needed 
help  to  this  most  important  health  pro- 
fession. It  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  well- 
being  that  every  American  has  adequate 
vision  care.  This  legislation  will  help  to 
train  the  necessary  number  of  optome- 
trists required  for  the  vision  needs  of  our 
country. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  optometrists 
in  Rhode  Island.  My  brother,  Dr.  T. 
Francis  Fogarty,  Providence.  R.I..  is  him- 
self a  member  of  this  noble  health  pro- 
fession, and  one  of  the  best,  I  am  told, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  include  as  my  friends 
many  of  this  small,  overworked,  and  ded- 
icated group  of  health  practitioners. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association  is  Dr.  Hayvis  Woolf, 
from  Cranston,  R.I.  Dr.  Woolf  is  chair- 
man of  AOA's  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Agencies,  and  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Optometric  Association.  He  is  a 
credit  to  his  profession.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  men  like  Dr.  Woolf  and  his  fel- 
low optometrists. 

Americans,  including  those  in  the 
armed  services,  are  dependent  upon 
members  of  the  optometry  profession  for 
most  of  their  vision  care  needs  or  for 
referrals,  when  indicated,  to  physicians 
for  medical  attention.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  critical  importance  that  there 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  practicing  op- 
tometrists to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
country. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Optometric  Association  indicates  that 
7  percent  of  the  optometrists  in  practice 
in  1959  were  59  years  or  older.  At  least 
the  equivalent  of  this  percentage  will  die 
or  retire  within  the  next  decade.  Thus,  if 
optometry  is  even  to  be  maintained  at 
its  present  inadequate  level,  at  least  1,190 
optometrists  must  be  added  annually  to 
its  ranks  just  as  replacements  over  the 
next  10  years.  The  profession  must  be 
brought  progressively  up  to  the  full 
strength  demanded  for  our  population — 
1  for  each  7,000  persons.  To  fulfill 
the  need  created  by  our  population 
growth,  we  must  graduate  an  additional 
465  optometrists  annually  from  our  over- 
worked schools. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
32,000  practicing  optometrists  will  be 
needed  by  1974  to  care  for  the  vision  of 
224  million  Americans.  The  schools  of 
optometry  must  graduate  about  1,600 
optometrists  annually  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Nation's  minimum  requirements. 

This  legislation  is  a  positive  and  con- 
structive step  in  the  direction  of  better 
health  care  for  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  8546,  to 
grant  loans  to  students  and  schools  of 
optometry. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  opportunity  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  earlier  to  extend  my  warm 
commendation  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle  I,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  for  their  splendid  work  in 
bringing  to  the  House  and  securing  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8546  having  to  do  with 
extending  to  qualified  schools  of  optom- 
etry and  students  of  optometry,  those 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  the  same  treatment  with  respect  to 
student  loans  as  are  provided  in  those 
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sections  for  students  of  medicine  o«*^ 
opathy  and  dentistry.  This  con^tTJ; 
90  percent  Federal  funds  and  10  nerLZ 
funds  provided  from  other  sources  fnl 
making  loans  to  students  on  a  full  tim 
course  of  study  at  these  schools  SiSi 
scholarships  will  be  avaUable  in  aUin 
schools  of  optometry  and  my  state  of 
Florida  has  already  passed  legislation 
providing  scholarships  for  home  Stat* 
students  of  optometry.  The  3  percent 
interest  rates  per  year  over  a  10-year  oe 
riod  would  begin  3  years  after  the  stu" 
dent  ceases  to  pursue  the  full-time  course 
of  study  and  the  $2,000  per  year  loan 
would  meet  the  cost  of  their  education 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing evidence  of  the  need  for  optometrists 
since  191  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  now  being  served  by  only 
17,000  optometrists.  I  believe  we  have 
done  the  right  thing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  in  providing  this  much- 
needed  legislation  to  allow  them  to  pur- 
sue this  career  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  the  continued  humanitarian  work 
of  the  optometrist  in  the  preservation  of 
sight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    8546 
A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 

Service   Act  so   as   to   extend   to  qualified 

schools    of    optometry    and    students   of 

optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relating 

to  student  loan  programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  |a| 
section  740(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  dentistry" 
and  inserting  "dentistry  or  optometry". 

(b)  Section  740(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of  osteop- 
athy" and  inserting  "doctor  of  osteopathy, 
or  doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent 
degree". 

(C)  Section  741(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "doctor  of  osteopathy"  and 
inserting  "doctor  of  osteopathy,  or  doctor  of 
optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree". 

I  d )  Section  741(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  dentistry"  and  inserting 
■dentistry,  or  optometry". 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton last  night  purely  to  support  and  vote 
for  this  bill.  In  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, there  are  only  161  licensed  optome- 
trists today — 1  optometrist  for  each  14,- 
720  people.  The  American  Optometric 
Association  recommends  1  optometrist 
for  every  7,000  people.  The  average  for 
the  United  States  is  1  optometrist  for 
every  11,279  people. 

The  United  States  is  a  rapidly  growing 
Nation.  In  a  year  or  two,  our  population 
will  exceed  200  milhon.  To  fill  the  need 
for  optometrists,  we  will  have  to  grad- 
uate 1,000  optometrists  each  year— at 
the  present  time  we  are  graduating  only 
approximately  500.  This  is  not  nearly 
enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fill  the  need 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  civilian 
population. 
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This  bill  is  urgently  needed.    This  is 

fftir  bill  which  will  put  the  optometrists 
fn  the  same  category  as  the  dentists,  and 
mpdical  students.  Under  this  bUl,  a  stu- 
^nt  of  optometry  could  receive  a  loan 
„f  to  $2,000  a  year.  This  bill  will  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
^d  Welfare  to  enter  into  agreements 
^th  schools  of  optometry  to  make  these 
Ttudent  loans  available.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  a  student  of  optometry 
on  the  average,  $2,200  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  believe  this 
bill  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. I  urge  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  stand  up,  be  counted  and  do  justice  to 
this  great  profession  so  dedicated  to  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  asked  for 
this  time  with  any  thought  that  I  can 
contribute  in  depth  to  the  debate  on  the 
pending  bill.  I  have  found  the  debate  in- 
formative, interesting  and  at  times  excit- 
ing, and  from  it  I  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
relationship  between  good  vision  and 
intellectuality. 

The  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion have  made  it  clear  that  the  more 
optometrists  we  have  the  higher  will  be 
the  vision  rating  of  our  people  and  that 
good  vision  and  good  brains  go  hand  in 
hand,  very  much  a  perfect  team. 

My  colleagues  who  have  visited  the 
State  of  Illinois,  or  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  people  when  touring, 
doubtless  have  marveled  at  the  high  in- 
tellectuality of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

The  debate  today,  and  especially  the 
table  on  page  3  of  the  report,  have  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  highlighting  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this  proud  distinction 
enjoyed  by  Illinois. 

All  50  States  of  our  beloved  Union  are 
listed  in  the  table  on  page  3,  with  the 
population  of  each  and  the  number  of  its 
licensed  optometrists  and  its  population 
per  licensed  optometrist.  The  table 
shows  that  Illinois  has  more  licensed  eye 
doctors  than  any  other  State  in  the  Un- 
ion, 2,402  in  all,  or  1  for  every  4,012 
persons  in  the  State.  New  York  has 
2,003,  or  1  to  every  7,932  persons  in 
that  State.  Arkansas,  the  State  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
reporting  this  bill,  has  1  optometrist 
to  every  11,700  persons  in  that  great 
State,  and  Oregon,  the  home  State  of  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  who  graces 
another  great  committee  of  the  House, 
has  1  optometrist  for  every  6,733  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that 
what  I  have  said  will  influence  anyone's 
voting  today,  but  I  do  believe  my  remarks 
should  be  noted  by  everyone  in  America 
in  search  of  the  perfect  land  where  good 
vision  is  everyone's  birthright,  and  if 
one's  eyes  start  dimming  up  there  are 
more  good  and  licensed  eye  doctors  to  set 
them  aright  than  in  any  other  place  in 
America,  or  in  all  the  wide  world. 

Good  men  and  good  women  who  want 
to  live  the  happy  life  and  the  full  life 
and  with  vision  to  take  it  all  in  should 
move  to  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  8546)  to  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  extend  to  qualified  schools  of  optome- 
try and  students  of  optometry  those 
provisions  thereof  relating  to  student 
loan  programs,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 884,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  15. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  884,  I  call  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  2180. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8546)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8546)  just 
concluded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
FACTORS  RELATING  TO  WELFARE 
AND  EDUCATION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAGES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  847  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  Committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  all  of  the  factors  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  and  education  of  congres- 
sional pages,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
study  and  investigation  of  the  residential. 


dining,  recreational,  educational,  and  physi- 
cal training  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
such  pages,  and  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work, 
and  other  conditions  governing  the  employ- 
ment of  such  pages. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  Committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
Committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House. 

The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  recommendations  re- 
garding the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
raising  the  minimum  age  for  Capitol  pages 
to  eighteen  years,  of  requiring  secondary 
school  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Capitol  page,  and  of  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  and  construction 
of  a  Capitol  page  school  and  residence,  and 
such  other  recommendations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  such  report  which  is  made 
when  the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson i. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  resolution  be- 
fore us  covers  a  subject  about  which 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
discussion  over  a  period  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  It  simply  provides  that  a  se- 
lect committee  of  five  members  will  be 
created,  and  that  its  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The  commit- 
tee is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  all  of  the  factors  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  and  education  of  con- 
gressional pages,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
residential,  dining,  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  physical  training  facilities 
and  opportunities  for  the  pages,  and 
rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  and  other 
conditions  governing  the  employment  of 
pages  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  resolution  clearly  and  concisely 
states  that  this  select  committee  having 
to  do  with  the  pages  of  the  House  will  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress. 
The  resolution  specifically  provides  that 
the  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  study. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  select  committee  to  do  an  ex- 
cellent and  outstanding  job  in  determin- 
ing the  role  of  the  pages  of  the  House  for 
the  future.  It  is  a  committee  that  can 
look  specifically  into  that  question  with- 
out giving  consideration  to  matters  that 
are  not  connected  with  it.  Its  report  will 
be  accepted,  I  am  sure,  by  the  House  and 
considered  at  the  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress. 
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This  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 

gentlewoz^an f rom Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 
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nouncing  an  addition  to  the  program  for 
tomorrow.  I  have  been  requested  to  an- 
nounce that  H.R.  6151,  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  of  the  irri- 
gation power  systems.  Flathead  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Montana,  will  be 
brought  up. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

time  as  I  may  consume. 

g^tleman  from  Alabama    [Mr. 

has  correctly  stated  the  pur- 

resolution.    I  do  not  know 

le  mentioned  that  originally, 

when  the  Committee  on  Rules 

legislation  with  respect 

of  the  National  Defense 

Act  there  was  a  provision  in 

or  the  authorization  of  funds 

a  school  for  the  pages.    The 

at     that    time    questioned 

his  was  an  advisable  step,  and 

not  in  fact  we  had  adequate 

with  respect  to  the  whole 

to  act  on  that  particular  pro- 
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therjof   this   particular   resolution 
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that,    I    believe    a    few 
there  was  a  very  excellent 
articles  in  one  of  the  local 
cklling   attention  to   the   grave 
t  lat  some  Members  of  this  body 
from  time  to  time  over  the  con- 
the  welfare  of  the  pages  em- 
the  House,  both  with  respect 
living  qxiarters  and  some  of  the 
that  obtain, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
said,  this  resolution  will  put 
right  course  and  that  with 
of  information  we  may  expect 
come  up  with,  the  House  will 
prepared  to  deal  intelligently 
page  system  and  to  make  its 
and  propose  such  leg- 
may  be  necessary  to  correct 
utary  conditions  that  may  exist 
present  time. 

,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
a4optlon  of  the  resolution  and  I 
its  adoption. 
UOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
question  on  the  resolution. 
pijevious  question  was  ordered, 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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ADDIT  ON  TO  THE  PROGRAM  FOR 
1        TOMORROW 

Mr.  A  liBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmo  is  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mil  ute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  Truest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahooa  a? 

Tliere  B^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  A  iBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  th  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  an- 


FEDERAL   LOAN   GUARANTEE    VER- 
SUS  PRIVATE 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  from  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  Abilene.  Tex.,  calls  attention  to 
a  situation  in  my  city  which  deserves, 
yes,  demands,  remedial  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  the  responsibility.  I 
want  to  see  the  FHA  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  maintain  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  record  for  fine  Federal  service 
and  no  suggestion  is  made  that  these 
agencies  are  derelict.  It  is  suggested  that 
policies,  practices,  and  judgment  be  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  conditions  referred  to 
in  the  following  editorial: 
DEaTAULTS  Ffw  on  Private  Loans;  Contrast 
Notable 

A  survey  by  the  Reporter-News,  published 
Thursday  afternoon,  shows  that  there  are 
relatively  few  foreclosures  on  conventionally 
financed  home  loans  In  Abilene. 

These  are  loans  made  by  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  private  lending  agencies 
which  are  not  federally  insured,  either  by 
FHA  or  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  Abilene,  In  recent  years,  as  in  other 
cities,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  FHA- 
Insured  loans  on  homes  defaulted  and  a  few 
VA  loans.  It  has  become  commonplace  for 
occupants  simply  to  drive  off  and  leave  their 
homes  and  the  loan  falls  back  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  Abilene  real  estate  dealers  queried 
estimated  that  defaulted  conventional  home 
loans  amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  here.  But  one  dealer  thinks  the  per- 
centage Is  less  than  1  percent  of  all  loans 
foreclosed. 

The  real  estate  dealers  say  persons  with 
conventional  home  loans  usually  own  more 
equity  In  their  homes,  thus  they  have  more 
Incentive  to  pay  them  off. 

But  undoubtedly  there  is  a  more  Impor- 
tant reason  responsible  for  the  conventional 
loan  record.  As  noted,  these  are  loans  that 
the  companies  make  entirely  on  their  own. 
If  a  loan  Is  defaulted,  the  companies  are  di- 
rectly the  losers.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  step  In  and  pay  off. 

Therefore  the  requirements  are  more  rigid, 
an  applicant's  financial  condition  and  credit 
record  are  more  thoroughly  checked,  a  min- 
imum of  risk  la  Involved  before  the  loan  Is 
accepted. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
trasting record  of  foreclosiires  as  between 
Government-Insured  and  private  loans  are 
obvious. 

The  vast  number  of  defaulted  federally 
Insured  loans  over  the  country  Is  shocking. 
It  behooves  Congress  to  Investigate  this 
problem,  and  take  whatever  remedial  action 
is  required.  And  It  might  be  well  for  citizens 
to  make  just  such  a  suggestion  to  their  law- 
makers In  Washington. 


CONTROL  OP  THE  MANNED  SPAnp 
PROGRAM  ^ 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houm 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  txm 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the 
various  and  varied  positions  being  taken 
by  the  Republican  Party's  standard 
bearer  on  matters  of  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Despite  his  almost  desperate  efforts  to 
paraphrase  and  recant  original  state- 
ments, the  image  which  has  been  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  Is 
that  of  a  man  who  is  overly  militant. 
One  contribution  to  this  image  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  refer  to  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  magazine.  Science  and  Mechanics. 
The  article  entitled,  "A  Realistic  Space 
Program  for  America,"  was  written  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

In  it  he  made  this  recommendation: 

All  manned  space  research  should  be  di- 
rected  by  the  military,  with  national  secu- 
rity and  control  of  the  access  to  space  ai 
primary  goals. 

To  turn  all  manned  space  research 
over  to  the  military  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  and  goals  this  Nation  estab- 
lished even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
space  age.  It  is  so  contrary  it  can  be 
considered  reason  for  the  greatest  of 
alarm. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  admonition  of 
President  Eisenhower  given  in  his  fare- 
well address  before  relinquishing  that 
high  ofiBce.  These  are  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
words: 

In  the  councils  of  government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  xin- 
sought,  by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

I  say  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  give 
control  of  the  manned  space  program 
over  to  the  military  would  violate  the 
very  spirit  as  well  as  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  To  cause  a  change  In 
such  control  would  create  distrust 
throughout  the  world  about  our  In- 
tentions. 

For  example,  many  of  our  tracking 
stations  are  located  in  other  countries. 
These  stations  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
our  program.  We  were  permitted,  In 
many  instances,  to  locate  these  bases 
only  because  we  were  able  to  convince 
the  country  Involved  that  the  bases  are 
not  related  to  the  military  and  are  there 
for  pesweful  pursuits  only. 

If  we  suddenly  announce  a  change  In 
our  goal  of  conquering  space  for  peace- 
ful reasons  to  one  of  military  reasons  I 
am  convinced  we  would  lose  a  number 
of  these  bases.  ETven  more  important  we 
would  lose  the  confidence  of  the  world  In 
our  stand  that  we  are  a  peaceloving  n»- 
tion. 

For  the  past  6  years  I  have  had  a  cloec 
and  Intimate  association  with  our  space 
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..^-am     I  have  an  appreciation  for 

ffJremendous  contributions  made  by 

S!  orogram  to  the  cause  of  the  free 

Id    I  see  in  the  manned  space  flight 

*°!i;-m  great  contributions  to  our  na- 

S  nidsecurity.    But  more  than  that  I  see 

program  which  will  contribute  greatly 

to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Candidate  Goldwater's  views  agam  do 

nt  represent  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 

S  thought.    His  views  again  do  not  ex- 

nr«s  convictions  which  are  consistent 

^l^recognized  American  goals. 


KEATING  RECORD 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this 
session  ends,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  take  action  on  a  bUl  which  was  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Mr.  Keating.  This 
bill  which  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  would  make  Columbus  Day 
a  national  hoUday.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
commemoration  of  a  great  Italian,  and 
a  tribute  to   all   Americans  of  Italian 

ancestry.  l.        * 

This  measure  is  one  of  a  number  oi 
actions  which  have  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Keating  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian 
community.     Throughout  his  18  years 
in  the  Congress,  the  Rochester  Repub- 
lican has  earned  the  plaudits  of  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  descent  by  his  espousal 
of  causes  in  their  interest.     Foremost 
among  these  legislative  achievements  are 
his  dedicated  efforts  to  reform  and  to 
Uberalize  the  immigration  laws  which 
discriminate  against  the  people  of  Italy 
and  other  Mediterranean  countries.    In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  he  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  individual 
ItaUans    to    enter    the    United    States, 
through  his  introduction  of  private  bUls 
in  their  behalf,  and  through  his  inter- 
vention with  the  immigration  authorities. 
Referring  to  Senator  Keating's  helpful 
efforts  in  the  case  of  one  young  Italian, 
Capt.  Vincent  Rossini,  the  national  di- 
rector of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  Day 
Association,  wrote: 

You,  better  than  others  in  Congress, 
showed  and  proved  a  deep  Interest  for  a  man 
who  deserves  help,  sympathy,  and  assistance 
for  himself  and  his  family.  •  •  •  We  wish  to 
extend  to  you  again  the  slncerest  thanks  of 
many,  many  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

Senator  Keating's  efforts  in  immigra- 
tion were  recognized  by  the  American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration  which 
bestowed  upon  him  a  special  citation  for 
"his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Societa  Valguarnera  of  Rochester 
made  him  an  honorary  president  "in 
recognition  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Italian-American  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

In  July  of  1959.  Senator  Keating  wrote 
to  Attorney  General  William  Rogers  ob- 
jecting to  the  defamation  of  Americans 
of  Italian  origin  by  associating  them  with 


criminal  gang  activities  given  wide  pub- 
licity by  the  Mafia  hearings.  The  At- 
torney General's  sympathetic  reply 
prompted  this  comment  on  Senator 
Keating's  efforts  by  the  Italian  News  of 
Boston,  Mass.: 

It  Is  most  encouraging  that  this  Senator, 
elected  by  the  people  of  a  great  State,  has 
seen  fit  to  bring  this  Issue  before  the  public 
at  a  time  when  others,  who  should  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject, have  chosen  to  remain  silent. 

The  action  of  this  man  should  not  go  un- 
noticed. Upon  looking  over  his  background, 
one  cannot  help  but  think  highly  of  a  po- 
litical system  that  can  produce  a  public 
servant  so  dedicated  to  the  common  weal. 

It  Is  evident  that  serving  the  public  Is 
nothing  new  for  this  man.  Neither  Is  he 
afraid  of  hazardous  duty,  whether  It  be  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  espousing  causes  for 
which  there  may  be  no  Immediate  political 
return,  but  which  he  knows  to  be  right 
and  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans. 
Our  country  Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  man  In  her  service.  We  could  cer- 
tainly use  more  like  him. 


New  York,  N.T., 

August  14. 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Oiu-   organization  greatly  appreciates  the 
efforts   of   your    committee   to   provide    the 
foundation  that  will  give  to  Columbus  the 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves  in  having 
October  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 
The  Bergino  Association,  Inc.. 
Andrew  Qiovinco, 
Executive  Officer,  Corona,  Long  Island. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

Auffiist  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 

U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and 
yovir  committee  for  providing  an  opportu- 
nity to  support  S.  108. 

Fred  J.  Mignogna, 
President.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  Post 
Office,  Columbia  Association. 


Senator  Keating  voiced  similar  pro- 
tests to  Attorney  General  Kennedy  on 
the  occasion  of  the  more  recent  Valachl 
hearings.    Keating  stated: 

If  there  Is  one  principle  that  ought  to  be 
well  established  by  our  experience  in  this 
country.  It  Is  that  guilt  Is  personal  and 
that  no  group  has  a  monopoly  on  either  sin 
or  virtue. 

As  a  member  of  the  House,  Senator 
Keating  supported  Marshall  plan  aid  for 
Italy  during  the  crucial  postwar  years. 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Malta— only  a  few 
have    that    honor — and    an    honorary 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Italian  Historical  Society.    He  has  been 
the  sponsor  of  legislation  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Italian-American  War  Veterans. 
Senator     Keating     has    consistently 
taken  occasion,  on  commemorative  days, 
to  remind  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
of  the  contribution  of  Italy  and  the  Ital- 
ians to  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  to  voice  American 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
government  in  Italy.     Occasions  when 
he  thus  spoke  out  include  Alberti  Day. 
Columbus  Day,  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  Italian  Republic. 

He  has  received  from  the  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic  the  Cross  of  Grande 
Ufflciale  in  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 

Senator  Keating's  bill,  which  he  suc- 
cessfully guided  through  the  Senate  to 
recognize  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
holiday,  is  just  another  Indication  of  his 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  Italian  Americans.  As  evi- 
dence of  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  certain  messages  from  Ital- 
ian-American individuals  and  groups  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  organization   greatly  appreciates  the 
efirorta   of   your   committee   to   provide   the 
foundation  that  will  give  to  Oolumbus  the 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves  In  having 
October  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 
Augustine  J.  Anastasi, 
President,    Washington,    D.C..    Police 
Department,  Columbia  Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Greatly  appreciate  your  sincere  Interest 
In  Columbus  Day  national  holiday.  Will 
never  forget.  House  of  Representatives  must 
do  likewise. 

Sincerely. 

Luigi  Antonini, 
President,     United     Italian-American 
Labor  Council. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  providing  an  opportvmlty 

to  support  S.  108.  

James  Di  Pietro, 
President.  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, Columbia  Association. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  organization  greatly  appreciates  the 
efforts  of   your  committee   to   provide   the 
foundation  that  will  give  to  Columbus  the 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves  In  having 
October  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 
Henry  W.  Tirone, 
President,  Nassau  County  Employees'  Co- 
lumbia Association. 

Brookltn.  N.Y., 

August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Se-nate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  Please  accept  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  extended  to  the  committee  head- 
ed by  Mario  Blaglo  and  for  your  usual  ex- 
cellent service  In  sponsoring  bill  8.  108,  mak- 
ing Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 

Lou  Pulipan. 
President,  Master  Mechanics  and  Fore- 
mans    Associations,    Brooklyn    Navy 
Yard. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts   as   well   as   the   other   dlatlngulwhed 
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Senators  o:  i  behalf  S.  108,  wblcli  would  make 
Columbiu  Day  a  national  holiday. 

AI.ZZ  DI  Clemente. 
Presidint,  National  Association  of  Gov- 
emvient  Employees,  New   York  Naval 
Shipyard  Local  No.  21. 


KZNIXTH 


Hon. 

U.S.  Senatdr 

Washingto  i 

Our  org]  nlzatlon 
forts  as  we  1 
tors  on  beqalf 
liunbus 


,  D.C.: 

Is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
as  the  other  distinguished  Sena- 
8.  108.  which  would  make  Co- 
Dajy  a  national  holiday. 

Anthont  Lettekal, 
PresidAnt,    Shop    Planners    Association, 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 


Kenneth 


Hon. 

U.S.  Senathr, 

Washingta  i,  D.C. 

Our  orga  ilzation 
as  well  as 
on  behalf 
bus  Day  a 


5 


Is  grateful  for  your  efforts 
the  other  distinguished  Senators 
108  which  would  make  Colum- 
latlonal  holiday. 

Mrs.  LTJcn^E  de  George, 

Founder,  Amita,  Inc. 


Kenneth 


Hon 

U.S.  Senat^ 

Washingta  i 

Grateful 
other  distinguished 
S.  108  whith 
national 
man  who 
country's 


,  D.C: 

for   your  efforts  as  well  as  the 

Senators  on   behalf  of 

would  make  Columbus  Day  a 

hjollday   In   fitting   tribute   to   the 

I  rovlded  the  beginning  of  a  great 

lijlstory. 

Generoso  Pope,  Jr., 
Publisher,  National  Enquirer, 


Kenn  ErrH 


Hon 

U.S.  Senat^, 

Washington  i 

Oiu- 
throughoui 
cere  appre<  latlon 
efforts  It 


Kenneth 


Hon. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Washington :, 

Our  orga: 
as  well  as 
on  behalf 
bus  Day  a 


Kenneth 


Hon 

U.S.  Senat^ 
Washington,  D.C: 
Our  co^a^ilzatlon 
as  well  as 
on  behalf 
bus  Day  a 


Kenneth 


Hon. 

U.S.  Senat<^, 

Washington  i 

Our 
forts  as  we 
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New  York,  N.T., 

August  13, 1964. 
B.  Keating, 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,  1964. 
B.  Keating, 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,  1964. 
B.  Keating, 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,  1964. 
B.  Keating, 


D.C 
meiiibershlp 


of  50,000   police   officers 
New  York  State  expresses  its  sin- 
to  your  committee  for  its 
expended  on  S.  108 

Al  Sgaglione, 
President,  New  York  State 

Police  Conference. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,  1964. 
B.  Keating, 


D.C: 
ilzatlon  Is  grateful  for  your  efforts 
the  other  distinguished  Senators 
108  which  would  make  Colum- 
i^tlonal  holiday. 

Frederick  Cuttitta, 

President, 
Neio  York  City  Board  of  Edu^^tion. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
B.  Keating, 


is  grateful  for  your  efforts 
the  other  distinguished  Senators 
108  which  would  make  Colum- 
i^atlonal  holiday. 

Nicholas  A.  Gentile, 
Presiddint,  New  York  City  Department  of 
High  cays,  Columbia  Association. 


B.  Keating, 
.  D.C: 


orga  Qlzation 


Is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
1  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 


ators on  behalf  S.    108   which    wovUd   make 
Columbus   Day   a   national   holiday. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  and  state- 
ment made  by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  Columbia  Associations 
In  Civil  Service,  Inc..  in  his  testimony  before 
your  committee. 

Comdr.  J.mhes  Montuori, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Chapter  No. 
94,  New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  B'-ook- 
lyn,  N.Y. 


"     I  New  York.  NY.. 

August  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  providing  an  opportunity 
to  support  S.  108. 

Anthony  J.  Carrano, 

President, 
Mabstoa  Columbia  Association. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

August  13.  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 

Anthony  C.  Merone, 
President,  New  York  City  Court  Attaches, 
Columbia  Association. 


'  New  York  City,  N.Y., 

August  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus   Day   a   national   holiday 

Gaetano  V.  Mangano, 
President.  Brooklyn  Post  Office,  Colum- 
bia Association. 


I  New  York  City,  N.Y., 

'  August  13,  1964. 

Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Out  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus   Day  a   national   holiday. 

Donald  J.  Mallozzi, 
President.  Flushing,  N.Y.,  Postal  District, 
Columbia  Association. 


'  New  York  Cfty,  N.Y., 

August  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Coltunbus  Day  a  national   Holiday, 

Joseph  A.  Saldzzi. 
President,  New   York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority, Columbia  Association. 


I  New  York  City.  N.Y., 

August  13.  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  conunlttee  for  providing  an  opportu- 
nity to  support  S.  108. 

Dominic  Pirrello, 
President,  New  York  City  Housing,  Police 
Columbia  Association. 


New  York  Crrr,  N.Y. 

August  13  io«4 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  '         " 

U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ,, 
forts  as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Ril 
ators  on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  m»v" 
Columbus   Day  a  national  holiday, 
James  V,  Bochicchio 
President,  New  York  City  Department  m 
Buildings,  Columbia  Association 


New  York,  N.y., 

August  13,  1964 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef 
forts  as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen" 
ators  on   behalf  S.    108  which  would  malM 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
Jack  Domfort, 
Commander,    American   Legion,  Adm 
Charles  P.  Plunkett  Post,  No.  1129. 
Michael  Caruso, 
Past  Commander. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef. 
forts  as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators  on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 

Harry  Yannone, 
Commander,    Veterans   Association  of 
Federal  Employees,  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
John  Catholic  War  Veterans 

Post  No.  1813, 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


New  York,  N.Y.,  August  13, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  providing  an  opportunity 
to  support  S,  108. 

Guido  Blanda, 
President,   Metropolitan    Federal   Em- 
ployees of  New  York  City,  Columbia 
Association. 


August  13,  1964, 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  providing  an  opportunity 
to  support  S.  108. 

Prank  Caruso, 
President,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Markets,  Columbia  Association. 


Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 

Joseph  Raiti, 
Chairman.     Procurement     Committee, 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 
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New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,1964. 
Hon. KENNETH  B.Keating, 

VS-  ^^'^°^'n  C  ■ 

""^jr&zation  greatly  appreciates  the 
-  «  of  your  committee  to  provide  the 
Sation  that  will  give  to  Columbus  the 
'"^nition  he  so  richly  deserves  in  having 
Ser  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 
0"^'*'  Ralph  Mericliano, 

President,    Westchester    County    Postal 
Employees,  Columbia  Association. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14, 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
jjS-  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  express  o\ir  appreciation  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  providing  an  opportunity 

tOSUPPOrtS.108.  CARL  LO  PASO. 

President,    Jamaica,    N.Y.,    Post    Office, 
Columbia  Association. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
[/jS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day   a  national   holiday. 

Charles  Rozzelle, 
President,  National  Association  of  Super- 
visors, New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C:  ' 

Heartily  endorse  the  statements  made  by 
Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  in  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  lurge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  providing  this  opportu- 
nity. 

William  Spadola, 
President,    New    York    State    Insurance 
Fund,  Columbia  Association. 


Grand  Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In 
Civil  Service,  Inc.,  In  his  testimony  before 
your  committee  and  urge  the  favorable  pas- 
sage of  S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

John  Garufi, 
President,  New  York  Post  Office,  Co- 
lumbia Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13,1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  efforts 
is  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Senators  on 
behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make  Columbus 
Day  a  national  holiday. 

Charles  la  Sala, 
President,    Flame    Cutters    Association, 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  made 
by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  President  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  in  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Anthony  Picarello, 
President,  New  York  State  Public  Utili- 
ties, ColuTnbia  Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  made 
by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  in  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Prank  Tamburello, 
President,  New   York  Port  Authority, 
Columbia  Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  13. 1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  is  grateful  for  your  efforts 
as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Senators  on 
behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make  Columbus 
Day  a  national   holiday. 

Louis  Hammer, 
Commander,   Veterans   of  Foreign   Wars 
Post  No.  110. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  greatly  appreciates  the 
efforts   of   your    committee    to   provide    the 
foundation  that  will  give  to  Columbus  the 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves  in  having 
October  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 
Lt.  Frank  Coriale, 
President,  Utica,  N.Y.,  Chapter,  Colum- 
bia Association. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  14.  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  made 
by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Coliunbia  Associations  in  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Anthony  Picarello, 
James  J.  Bonauito, 
President.    Custodian    and    Custodians 
Employees,   New   York   City   Board   of 
Education,  Columbia  Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  made 
by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tvinlty. 

Joseph  De  Renzi, 
President,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Parks,  Columbia  Association, 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon,  Kenneth  B,  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  greatly  appreciates  the 
efforts  of  your  committee  to  provide  the 
foundation  that  will  give  to  Columbus  the 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves  in  having 
October  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 

DONATO  lOVINO, 

President,  U.S.  Military  Supply  Depot. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  made 
by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  in  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Alfred  Sarno, 
President,  New  York  State  Employees, 
Columbia  Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964, 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Oui  organization  is  gratefiU  for  your  ef- 
forts as  well  as  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  behalf  of  S.  108  which  would  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 

Rocco  Emanicipator, 
President.  Columbia  Association,  Brook- 
lyn Naval  Shipyard. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  organization  greatly  appreciates  the 
efforts   of   your   committee   to   provide    the 
foundation  that  will  give  to  Columbus  the 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves  In  having 
October  12  declared  a  national  holiday. 
Pasquale  F.  Schiano, 
President,  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare,  Columbia  Association. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  made 
by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Columbia  Associations  In  Civil 
Service,  Inc.,  In  his  testimony  before  your 
committee  and  urge  the  favorable  passage  of 
S.  108. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Charles  Salmieri, 
President,    New     York    City     Transit 
Police  Department.  Columbia  Asso- 
ciation. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We      heartily     endorse     the     statements 
made  by  Lt.  Mario  Blaggl,  president  of  the 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  WHALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  N<w  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend hu  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  JiPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyli  ania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  B  LRRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
Inter-Ai  lerlcan  system  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can couitries  are  making  great  efforts 
toward  ( oordinating  their  economic  and 
social  p(llcies.  At  the  same  time  these 
countrie  i  are  looking  toward  better  eco- 
nomic, 1  nancial,  and  political  relation- 
ships wl  ,h  countries  beyond  the  Ameri- 
can perl  neter  and  especially  to  Europe. 

There  is  today  a  great  need  for  ex- 
ternal fi  lanclal  and  technical  assistance 
to  Latin  America.  The  Inter-American 
Develop]  aent  Bank  has  been  particularly 
active  :  a  stimulating  nonlnflationary 
capital  f  M*  long-term  projects.  However, 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  Latin  America 
to  obta  n  additional  capital  from  the 
industrli  Jlzed  nations  of  Europe.  This 
is  espec  ally  necessary  since  European 
capital  uow  going  to  these  countries  is 
still  ver^  limited.  The  natural  Instru- 
ment f o  channeling  a  large  part  of  new 
capital  :  nto  Latin  America  is  the  Inter- 
America  1  Development  Bank,  which  has 
the  expirtise  of  financing  multilateral 
developi  lent  In  the  area. 

Mr.  F»llpe  Herrera,  President  of  the 
Inter -Ai  lerican  Development  Bank,  has 
coordina  ted  some  of  his  efforts  with  me 
and  has  found  a  favorable  atmosphere, 
and  an  excellent  disposition  of  certain 
Europea  i  coimtries  to  participate  in  the 
^nk's  activities.  Recently  a  joint 
group  fr  )m  the  Inter- American  Commit- 
tee on  t  le  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Inter- Ai  lerican  Development  Bank  pre- 
sented }roposaIs  to  the  Development 
Asslstan  ;e  Committee — DAC — of  the 
OECD  ia  Paris  to  increase  capital  in 
order  to  improve  the  quantity  and  dis- 
tributior  of  financial  aid  from  DAC 
member!  to  Latin  America  by  utilizing 
the  serv  ces  of  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopme  it  Bank. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  hear- 
ings of  t  ae  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee at  which  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were  invited. 
In  my  C(  Uoquy  with  Secretary  Dillon  and 
later  wit  h  Secretary  Rusk,  I  found  great 
acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for  the  idea. 
In  Jam  ary  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  260  en- 
couragirg  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  Hank  by  the  industrialized*  free 
world  CO  mtrles.  Yesterday,  I  introduced 
a  somew  lat  similar  resolution  which  ex- 
presses ;he  sense  of  this  Congress  that 
the  pur:  tose  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopmeit  Bank  could  be  further  im- 
plement id  by  permitting  and  encourag- 
ing Indi  striallzed  nations'  participation 
in  Inter -American  Bank  activities,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  cooperate 
fully  wl  h  the  efforts  of  Inter-American 
Developi  nent  Bank  to  attract  this  partic- 
ipation. 

I  am  informed  that  a  committee  of 
the  Exeutive  Directors  of  the  Bank  is 
actively  studying  the  adoption  of  such 
measure  i  necessary  to  facilitate  the  par- 
tlclpation  of  countries  which  presently 
are  not  members.  With  the  unanimous 
consent  >f  this  Congress,  we,  as  the  larg- 


est participant  in  the  Inter-American 
Bank  can  let  it  be  known  that  we  wel- 
come and  encourage  the  interest  recently 
expressed  by  nonmember  countries  in  as- 
sisting Latin  American  development. 


LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  S.  GATES  TO 
HON.  ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  outstanding  citizens  have  served  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  among  them  my 
very  good  friend  Tom  Gates.  In  World 
War  n  Tom  Gates  and  I  served  together 
on  the  aircraft  carrier,  USS  Monterey 
fCVL  26).  During  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration while  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  later  as  Secretary  of  Defense  we 
worked  closely  together  to  build  and 
maintain  the  military  strength  of  our 
country. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  Tom 
Gates  did  an  excellent  job  in  all  of  his 
assignments  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  in  my  opinion  Tom  Gates 
while  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  Nation's  na- 
tional security.  Any  comment  to  the 
contrary  is  unfair  and  unwarranted. 

Because  of  my  great  respect  for  him 
and  our  long  friendship,  I  am  including 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
Thomas  S.  Gates  to  his  successor  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Flobert 
S.  McNamara. 

The  letter  follows: 

September  15,  1964. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  Is  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  dispatch  which  you  sent  to  me  via  Dow 
Air  Force  Base  while  I  was  In  Maine.  It  also 
Is  Intended  to  convey  to  you  my  answer  to 
certain  statements  you  made  In  your  appear- 
ance before  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
committee  on  August  17. 

The  text  of  your  presentation  to  that  com- 
mittee, as  printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Included  the  following  statement  relating  to 
conditions  as  you  found  them  on  taking 
oCace  as  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"In  1961,  we  found  military  strategy  to  be 
the  stepchild  of  a  predetermined  budget.  A 
financial  celling  was  placed  on  national  se- 
curity and  funds  were  allocated,  not  on  the 
basis  of  military  requirements,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  an  arbitrary  fiscal 
policy." 

In  your  presentation  you  also : 

1.  Charged  that  the  Defense  Establishment 
under  the  previoiis  administration  had  been 
operating  with  but  a  single  strategy; 

2.  Described  the  planning  of  the  respec- 
tive military  services  as  being  without  co- 
ordination; 

3.  Characterized  the  weapons  inventory  as 
"completely  lacking  in  certain  major  ele- 
ments required  for  combat  readiness;" 

4.  Alleged  that  the  Nation's  strategic  nu- 
clear force  was  vulnerable  to  surprise  mis* 
sUe  attack. 

I  submit  that  these  statements  are  not  a 
true  representation   of   the  Department  of 


September  so 

Defense  of  which  you  assumed  chaiw. 
1961.  Since  you  have  often  given mti^J^ 
Eisenhower  administration  great  crrtit  f 
having  provided  a  proper  background  .!?! 
framework  for  your  own  policies,  and  J^ 
you  took  over  your  present  office  in  wSt? 
think  we  have  agreed  was  an  orderlT  .li 
fruitful  transition    T  rnnnnf  k-u .,  '  "«* 


fruitful  transition,  I  cannot  believe  that 
agree  with  these  statements  yourself    t'"'' 
totally  unable  to  reconcile  what  you  tola  ft* 


platform  committee  with  the  tone  and  om^ 
tent  of  yoxir  dispatch  to  me.  " 

The  characterization  you  gave  before  th« 
platform  committee  of  national  defenae  u 
it  existed  under  the  Eisenhower  admial«tri! 
tlon  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  Judntot 
and  competence  of  President  Elsenhoww  m 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  of  the  Joint  (Met 
of  Staff,  the  Service  Secretaries,  and  the  te! 
retaries  of  Defense  who  bore  the  responn 
billty  for  national  defense  under  hla  imam 
ship.  ^"'" 

If  the  conditions  actually  had  been  a«  you 
have  described  them,  then  I  could  not  ooa- 
scientlously  have  remained  in  office— nor 
would  I  have  been  allowed  to;  in  fact,  if  our 
defense  posture  then  had  actually  been  In 
the  state  of  disorder  you  have  painted  I 
doubt  that  anyone  could  have  corrected  It 
in  the  time  you  have  been  in  office. 

If  the  allegations  you  made,  at  complete 
variance  not  only  with  the  content  of  your 
dispatch  to  me  but  also  with  a  number  of 
statements  you  had  earlier  put  on  the  public 
record,  were  inserted  in  your  presentation 
to  serve  a  political  purpose,  then  August  17 
was  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  process  of 
Government  in  this  Nation.  I  can  \mder- 
stand  esislly  that  there  come  times  when  the 
defense  policies  and  programs  of  an  admini- 
stration must  be  defended.  You  may  recall 
that  I  had  that  experience  when  I  was 
obliged  to  combat  and  clarify  publicly  the 
phony  Issue  of  a  so-called  missile  gap. 

I  agree  completely  that  the  national  In- 
terest and  the  credibility  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
speak  out.  I  would  not  have  chosen  the 
forxim  of  a  national  political  platform  com- 
mittee as  the  place  to  do  this;  but  even  in 
that  forum,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
defend  administration  policies  affirmatively 
and  aggressively  without  making  charges 
against  those  who  preceded  you  and  did 
their  best  to  Insure  the  Nation's  security, 
and  whose  efforts  you  earlier  had  found 
frequent  occasion  to  commend. 

In  1960  I  testified  in  open  hearing  befMS 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Staffing  and  Operations,  headed  by  Senator 
Jackson  of  Washington,  stating  my  belief 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not  be 
Involved  in  politics,  and  in  due  course  I 
hoped  the  office  would  become  truly  non- 
partisan in  character.  I  have  not  made  any 
public  statements  or  speeches  dealing  with 
national  defense  during  the  nearly  4  yean 
since  I  left  public  office.  When  called  upon, 
I  have  tried  to  be  helpful  becaiise  I  know, 
as  you  do,  how  difficult  the  Job  is,  and  I  am 
conscious  that  only  the  long  future  will 
Judge  how  well  anyone  has  administered  the 
inexact  science  of  national  defense. 

I  am  no  more  desirous  than  you  of  be- 
coming Involved  in  political  arguments  con- 
cerning the  Nation's  security.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  of  our  friendship,  I  regret 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  public  reply  to 
the  charges  you  have  lodged,  but  you  have 
placed  them  on  the  public  record  and  I 
cannot  let  them  stand  without  challenge. 
I,  therefore.  Intend  to  release  this  letter 
publicly  after  it  has  been  delivered  to  your 
office.  Since  your  statements  before  the 
platform  committee  are  already  on  the 
record,  I  would  hope  that  you  also  will  make 
public  your  dispatch  to  me,  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Gatb. 
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prROGS  AND  FREEDOM 

ur  WHALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

^moMs  consent  that  the  gentleman 

lil?!rpemisylvania  [Mr.  Dague]  may  ex- 

HShi  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

*,° RD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

-Se  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Se  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

-There  was  no  objection. 

ur  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  re- 
mT6s  that  the  advance  of  socialism  has 
n=nally  been  a  deliberate  process  rather 
Smn  one  of  violent  revolution.  Indeed, 
the  constant  appeal  of  those  who  offer 
Irtme  new  benefit  out  of  the  government 
flTb-bag  usually  results  in  a  gradual 
S  of  freedom  until  finally  the  nation 
finds  itself  thoroughly  enmeshed  in  the 
toils  of  bureaucracy.    ^       ^^     ^        .      . 

Those  who  decry  the  attachment  of 
state  hospitalization  to  social  security 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  end  result 
^  be  socialized  medicine  and  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  our  basic  retirement  pro- 
-am And  Federal  aid  to  education 
must  inevitably  result  in  federally  con- 
trolled public  schools,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  whatever  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  it  must  control. 

One  of  my  valued  constituents,  Mrs. 
George  D.  Conn,  of  Malvern,  Pa.,  has 
just  sent  me  a  leaflet  entitled  "Frogs  and 
Freedom,"  a  dissertation  on  the  subtlety 
of  those  who  promote  "the  great  society" 
and  a  reminder  that  we  had  better  jump 
before  it  is  too  late.  I  commend  it  to 
your  perusal : 

Frogs  and  Freedom 

There  Is  an  old  story  that  says  you  cannot 
kill  a  frog  by  dropping  him  in  boiling  water. 
He  reacts  so  quickly  to  the  sudden  heat  that 
be  jumps  out  before  he  is  hurt.  But  if  you 
put  him  In  cold  water  and  then  warm  it  up 
gradually,  he  never  decides  to  Jump  till  it  is 
too  late.     By  then  he  is  cooked. 

Men  are  just  as  foolish.  Take  away  their 
freedom  overnight,  and  you  have  got  a  vio- 
lent revolution.  But  steal  it  from  them 
gradually  (under  the  guise  of  "secxirlty," 
"peace."  or  "progress")  and  you  can  paralyze 
an  entire  generation.  Look  at  the  income 
tax.  It  started  out  as  a  harmless  sounding 
of  1  percent.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
jump  out  of  water  as  tepid  as  this,  but  like 
the  frog,  we  waited  while  it  climbed  ever 
higher.     (Try  jumping  now.) 

Worst  of  all.  we  never  learn.  Even  today 
we  cannot  believe  that  medicare  is  the  same 
warm  water  that  will  one  day  boil  us  in  social- 
ized medicine.  We  see  no  connection  be- 
tween farm  price  supports  and  nationalized 
agriculture.  And  if  we  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween subsidized  teachers'  pay  and  Federal 
control  of  education,  we  are  called  extremist. 

The  tragedies  of  history  are  always  re- 
peated by  those  who  refuse  to  learn  them. 
To  seek  guidance  from  the  past  is  not  "turn- 
ing the  clock  back"  as  we  are  so  often  told. 
It  is  merely  a  good  way  to  keep  out  of  hot 
water. 

LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  OF 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  WHALIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8546,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  schools  of  optometry  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  student  loan  funds  under 
which  students  of  optometry  could  re- 
ceive loans  up  to  $2,000  a  year  while  pur- 
suing full-time  courses  of  study. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill  that 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  fact,  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  personally  be- 
fore that  committee  to  give  testimony 
lending  my  enthusiastic  support  for  early 
action  by  the  Congress  as  is  now  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  all  fairness 
we  ought  to  approve  this  measure  today. 
This  bill  now  before  us  would  amend  ex- 
isting legislation  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  provide  the  same  treatment  with 
respect  to  student  loans  for  students  of 
optometry  that  is  now  provided  for  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry. 

Surely,  the  student  of  optometry  faces 
the  same  financial  problems,  long  years 
of  study,  and  other  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  every  other  student  seeking  a 
career  in  a  major  health  profession.  To 
exclude  this  group  that  provides  vision 
care  to  some  100  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  estimated  to  be 
in  need  of  such  care  would  surely  be 
grossly  unfair. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  time  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  here  today 
that  there  is  an  existing  severe  shortage 
of  licensed  optometrists.  Our  yearly 
needs  for  graduate  optometrists  run  in 
the  neighborhood  of  some  1,000  new  op- 
tometrists per  year,  while  this  last  year 
we  had  enrollment  in  the  optometry 
schools  of  slightly  over  550  new  students. 
The  repayable  loan  program  contem- 
plated by  this  measure  will  surely  go  a 
long  way  in  alleviating  such  a  shortage, 
which  otherwise  might  grow  worse.  We 
have  an  expanding  population  that  is 
coupled  with  an  increase  in  longevity,  all 
of  which  is  resulting  in  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  optometrists  in  industry,  re- 
search, and  in  our  armed  services. 


The  Department  itself  points  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  In  its  Out- 
look issue,  the  Department  predicts  that 
use  of  wheat  for  feed  will  more  than 
quadruple  this  year  compared  with  last 
year.  The  official  report  itself  says  "the 
increase  would  stem  from  competitive- 
ness between  wheat  and  feed  grain 
prices." 

The  Chicago  brokerage  firm  of  Hay- 
den,  Stone,  noting  the  price  situation, 
has  recommended  that  "feed  dealers  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  by  using 
wheat  as  a  primary  ingredient  in  feed 
preparations." 

This  year,  farmers  felt  the  result  of 
dumping  feed  grains  on  the  market  when 
livestock  prices  dipped  to  disastrously 
low  levels.  Midwest  feed  grain  producers 
now  face  the  other  barrel  of  the  shotgim 
because  the  dumping  of  wheat,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department's  own  testimony, 
will  cut  the  utilization  of  feed  grains. 
Not  only  is  the  wheat  price  being  de- 
pressed, but  the  competing  feed  grains 
will  suffer  a  similar  or  worse  fate. 
The  dumping  practice  must  be  halted. 


DUMPING  PRACTICES  DEPRESSING 
FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  "dumping"  practices  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  are  depressing  farm 
prices  and  posing  another  crisis  for  our 
farmers. 

The  Government  has  sold  more  than 
104  million  bushels  of  wheat  through 
September  18,  compared  with  65  million 
for  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  sales  have  made  the  floor  price  the 
ceiling  price  and  have  actually  dropped 
U.S.  prices  below  world  levels. 


THE  STATE  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recced 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  17,  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Douglas 
Dillon,  made  a  most  informative  and 
perceptive  speech  on  the  state  of  our 
economy  before  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  speech  to  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Dottglas  Dillon, 
Secretart  of  the  Treasurt,  Before  the 
National  Indttstrwl  Conference  Board  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  September  17,  1964 
In  assessing  the  economic  outlook  for  1966, 
it  is  important  that  we  take  stock  of  where 
we  are  and  how  we  got  here.    It  is  also  im- 
portant,  in   the   buoyant,   even   exuberant, 
economic    climate    of    this    fall,    to    recall 
how     different     was    the     climate    in     the 
fall  of  1960.    I  have  read  no  better  descrip- 
tion of  those  days  than  the  words  of  your 
president,  Bruce  Palmer,  who,  in  setting  the 
tone  for  this  meeting,  said,  and  I  quote: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  both  the 
short-term  and  the  long-term  business  out- 
look were  clouded  with  uncertainty.  In 
particular,  much  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  the  postwar  expansions  were 
getting  shorter,  and  that  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  appeared  to  be  slowing. 
The  unemployment  rate  seemed  to  be  dete- 
riorating progressively,  and  business  expan- 
sion and  Investment  were  being  held  In  check 
by  narrowing  profit  margins." 

Then,  Mr.  Palmer  sums  up  the  present  by 
saying: 

"In  the  past  several  years,  however,  Amer- 
ican business  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  longest 
peacetime  recoveries  of  this  century.  The 
vitality  of  the  current  recovery  is  reassuring 
evidence  of  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
economy." 

This  remarkable  change  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen. It  was  due  to  the  consclovis  and  suc- 
oeesful  efforts  of  Government  to  provide  a 
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gains  In  employment  and  out- 
nd  critically  upon  our  ability 
high  rate  of  capital  formation — 
fits  and  starts,  but  steadily  over 
to  expanding  markets  and 
pioflt  opportunities.     There  was  a 
lendency  in  the  1950's  for  busl- 
Ir  vestment  to  decline  as  a  percent- 
national  output.     Even  worse, 
was  permitted  to  occur  at  a  time 
other  countries  were  rapidly  ex- 
Ir  capital  facilities  and  replacing 
plant  and  equipment.    As  a  re- 
countrte«   became   increasingly 


formidable     competitors     in     international 
markets. 

When  we  were  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion in  early  1961,  we  recognized  that 
American  free  enterprise  was  hampered  by 
policies  that  had  long  been  restricting  in- 
vestment. We  believed  that  American  busi- 
ness ingenuity  and  drive,  freed  of  artificial 
brakes  upon  expansion  and  given  proper 
Government  encouragement,  could  not  only 
meet  the  challenge  of  foreign  competition 
but  could  also  provide  the  Jobs  that  were 
so  badly  needed  here  at  home.  We  saw  no 
reason  to  continue  with  policies  that  hin- 
dered investment.  So  we  moved  quickly  to 
carry  out  two  major  fiscal  steps  that  would 
provide  substantial  and  long  overdue  in- 
creases in  the  incentives  for  private  domestic 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment; 

First,  the  Treasury  completely  revised  de- 
preciation guidelines  for  tax  purposes.  That 
was  the  first  such  revision  in  more  than 
20  years — although  those  20  years  had  wit- 
nessed vast  changes  in  industrial  practice. 
Second,  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  on  new 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
was  included  as  a  key  element  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962.  and  was  further  strength- 
ened in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

The  combined  effect  of  those  two  measures 
has  been  to  increase  the  profitability  of  a 
typical  Investment  in  new  equipment  by 
more  than  25  percent.  Their  impact  in 
terms  of  Incentives  to  invest  was  equivalent 
to  a  reduction  in  the  corporate  profits  tax 
from  52  percent  to  about  38  percent. 

In  this  connection,  the  Treasury  has.  as 
you  know,  contracted  with  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  company  experience  with  the  1962 
depreciation  guidelines  and  rules.  The  re- 
sults of  that  survey,  which  will  be  available 
in  a  few  weeks,  should  provide  valuable 
data  for  a  broad  review  of  those  guidelines 
and  in  particular  of  the  reserve  ratio  test. 
They  should  be  most  helpful  in  determining 
what,  if  any,  adjustments  may  be  necessary 
in  our  current  regulations. 

This  year  we  took  another — and  even 
larger — fiscal  step  in  encouraging  greater 
capital  formation  and  faster  economic 
growth.  This  was,  of  course,  the  1964  tax 
cut.  which  reduced  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  by  $11.5  billion.  Those  reduc- 
tions could  not  prudently  have  been  pro- 
posed any  sooner.  For.  from  the  begmning 
of  1961,  it  was  clear  that  an  increase  in 
Government  outlays  for  defense  and  space 
was  inevitable,  and  we  had  to  e.xpect  con- 
tinued moderate  increases  in  the  interest 
cost  on  the  national  debt. 

Because  of  those  unavoidable  increases 
for  defense,  space,  and  debt  service,  it  was 
imperative  that  we  exercise  the  closest  con- 
trol over  all  other  budget  costs.  In  this  we 
have  been  supremely  successful,  as  one 
simple  comparison  makes  crystal  clear:  Over 
the  4  fiscal  years  1961  through  1965,  ex- 
penditure increases,  incurred  and  planned. 
on  all  Federal  budget  items  other  than  de- 
fense, space,  and  interest,  will  have  been 
limited  to  a  total  of  about  $4  billion. 

I  wonder  how  those  who  have  recently 
characterized  that  increase  as  "a  wild 
spending  spree"  would  characterize  the 
record  of  the  preceding  4  fiscal  years.  1957- 
61.  when  those  same  expenditure  items  in- 
creased by  a  full  $6  billion — or  by  half  again 
as  much?  As  a  former  member  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration.  I  can 
testify  that  he  worked  long  and  hard  to 
hold  down  Government  spending.  For  that 
very  reason  I  believe  that  President  Johnson, 
and  President  Kennedy  before  him.  deserve 
the  fullest  credit  for  their  success  in  reduc- 
ing that  earlier  $6  billion  Increase  by  a  full 
33  percent. 

I  recognize  that  this  comparison  between 
administrations  leave  out  the  substantial — 
and   unavoidable — increases   in   defense   ex- 
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penditures  since  1960.  But  I  do  not  th. 
that  in  these  days  any  responsible  n*»i^ 
can  question  the  national  need  uT^ 
adequate  military  defense.  That  comL^f 
son  also  leaves  out  the  basic  policy  dM^' 
to  step  up  our  space  program  and  refl? 
the  lead  we  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union  al VT 
time  of  sputnik.  However  much  one  nT* 
disagree  with  that  decision,  it  alone  cann** 
be  used  to  characterize  the  record  of  th 
past  4  years  as  a  "spending  spree" 

On  the  contrary,  with  all  items  include 
Federal  budget  expenditure's  In  fiscal  laes' 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product  wii 
be  at  their  lowest  point  since  1951,  and  th* 
national  debt,  also  as  a  percentage  of  KroJ 
national  product,  will  be  lower  than  it  was^ 
1939  before  the  onset  of  World  War  II  Ten 
years  ago.  33.3  percent  of  all  Government 
employees  were  Federal;  today,  only  24  9  ner 
cent  are.  '   ^ 

Beginning  with  his  first  budget  message 
President  Johnson  has  demonstrated  ^i, 
and  repeatedly  his  conviction  that  Govern 
ment  must  apply  the  sternest  teste  of 
efficiency  and  frugality  to  all  of  its  activities 
For  example,  he  has  ordered  three  successive 
drops  in  Federal  employment  ceilings,  and 
actual  Federal  employment  at  the  end  of  this 
past  fiscal  year  was  more  than  20,000  below 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier.  For  another  ex- 
ample,  In  my  own  Treasury  Department  we 
have  had  an  active  management  improve- 
ment  program  In  effect  for  the  past  18  years 
Yet  fiscal  1964  saw  the  highest  annual  re- 
curring savings  ever  achieved  under  this  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  fiscal  1962  and  1963  were 
the  third  and  fourth  best  years  of  the  entire 
program.  Our  4-year  total  savings  exceed 
those  of  any  earlier  4-year  period  by  almost 
50  percent. 

With  this  I  rest  my  case.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  They  show  that  the 
past  4  years  have  vrttnessed  the  most  frugal 
operation  of  our  Federal  Government  in 
many  years. 

It  is  precisely  because  expenditure  in- 
creases since  1961  have  been  so  strictly 
limited  to  clearly  essential  Items  that  it  was 
possible  in  1963  to  propose — and  this  year 
to  set  in  motion— the  large  additional  boost 
in  investment  incentives  contained  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  The  stimulative  effect 
of  that  tax  cut,  together  with  depreciation 
reform  and  the  investment  tax  credit,  will  be 
large  and  lasting.  The  response  Is  already 
clearly  evident:  Plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures for  the  full  year  1964  are  now 
expected  to  exceed  $44  billion— 13  percent 
more  than  in  1963. 

Our  satisfaction  over  such  economic  ad- 
vances is  compounded  by  our  success  in 
achieving  a  record  of  price  stability  unex- 
celled by  any  other  major  industrialized 
country  in  the  entire  free  world. 

An  essential  element  in  maintaining  price 
stability  has  been  the  Treasury's  successful 
effort  to  finance  our  budget  deficits  in  a  con- 
servative, noninflatlonary  manner.  Since 
January  1961,  commercial  bank  holdings  of 
Government  securities  have  declined  by  $31/2 
billion.  Not  only  have  our  deficits  been  com- 
pletely financed  outside  the  commercial 
banking  system,  but  we  have  lengthened  the 
average  maturity  of  the  marketable  debt  from 
4  years  and  6  months  in  January  1961,  to  5 
years  and  4  months  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
the  highest  since  mid- 1956.  The  total  in- 
crease In  the  Government's  marketable  debt 
from  January  1961  to  August  1964  amounted 
to  $18'i  billion.  This  has  been  more  than 
matched  by  an  increase  of  $26  bUUon  In  the 
marketable  debt  maturing  in  more  than  6 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  the  under-6- 
year  debt  has  been  reduced  by  $7*4  billion. 
By  thus  lengthening  the  average  maturity  of 
the  debt  and  placing  large  amounts  of  longer 
term  securities  in  the  hands  of  institutional 
investors,  we  have  avoided  any  buildup  in  in- 
flationary potential. 
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the  previous  year.  Twelve  months  without  a 
loss  of  a  single  ounce  of  gold — a  far  cry 
from  the  situation  just  4  years  ago,  when 
fears  for  the  soundness  of  our  dollar  sent 
the  price  of  gold  In  London  skyrocketing  to 
over  $40  an  ounce.    Having  returned  only  a 


alleviate  the  shortage  of  qualified  person- 
nel which  has  become  increasingly  more 
apparent  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  those  who  would  dedicate  them- 
selves to  a  lifetime  of  service  to  others 


A,  Tou  know,  one  of  the  basic  beliefs  un- 

'rJL^  our  economic  policies  is  that  the 
""Sc  budget  deficits  which  began  In  the 
'Ernies  are  not  the  willful  product  of 
Sstrful  spending.     Instead,  we  view  them 

••.^'nueTSfomy-TnTonomr^^^^^  few  daVs-^go^^fTom  the '  rnnu;rme7tinir  of     and  who  under  ordinary  circumstances 

"       ved  up  to  its  potential.     Today,  the     the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the     could  not  afford  the  expenditure  for  the 
S^ine  revenues  generated  by  a  growing  econ- 
mv  are  carrying  us  toward  one  of  our  prl- 
'^  goals— a    balanced    budget    In    a    bal- 
ked economy.    Our  policy  of  tax  reduction, 

upled  with  rigorous  expenditure  control, 
uclearly  working  and  working  well. 

These  buoyant  results  raise  the  prospect 
of  further  tax  cuts  in  the  future.  By  next 
vear  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
take an  overhaul  of  the  welter  of  excise 
taxes  remaining  from  World  War  II  days. 
We  have  about  75  categories  of  such  taxes  on 
the  books  today,  and  their  labyrinthine  com- 
niexlty  requires,  not  the  random  repeal  of  a 
few  taxes,  but  a  thoroughgoing  revision 
based  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  them  all. 
which  the  Treasury  already  has  well  under- 
way. It  will  benefit  enormously  from  the 
evidence  amassed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  public  hearings  this 
past  summer.  And  once  our  excise  system  is 
revamped,  further  economic  advances  can 
open  the  way  to  additional  reductions  In  In- 
come taxes  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  word  about  timing  may  be  in  order  here: 
Taxes  are  all-pervasive  and  deeply  infiuence 
all  facets  of  otir  lives.  They  should  be 
changed  only  after  the  most  careful  study. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Treasury  op- 
posed a  "quickie"  tax  cut  in  the  summer  of 
1962,  even  though  many  economists  and 
business  leaders  were  calling  for  just  such  a 
cut  because  they  feared  that  a  recession  was 
Imminent.  And  it  was  for  this  very  same  rea- 
son that  the  Treasury  last  spring  strongly 
opposed  the  fiscally  irresponsible  attempt  to 
attich,  without  the  slightest  examination  in 
the  proper  congressional  committees  an  addi- 
tional half-b:!lion-dollar  excise  tax  cut  to 
this  year's  carefully  considered  income  tax 
reductions. 

And  it  is  precisely  the  same  reason  that  no 
one  with  the  slightest  understanding  of 
flsc.1l  affairs  and  economic  events — with  the 
slightest  awareness  of  how  fiuid  is  their 
current  shape,  let  alone  their  future  coiuse — 
could  countenance  the  prospect  of  blindly 
and  irrevocably  binding  us  to  annual  tax  cuts 
for  many  years  ahead  regardless  of  the  future 
state  of  the  economy. 

In  the  conduct  of  economic  policy,  modera- 
tion is  no  vice — it  is  an  absolute  and  virtu- 
ous necessity.  It  is  that  quality,  among 
others,  that  has  accounted,  not  only  for  the 
remarkable  progress  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy during  tlie  past  3' 2  years,  but  also  for 
our  satisfactory  progress  in  reducing  the 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

As  you  know,  our  International  accounts 
are  much  improved.  In  the  first  half  of  last 
year,  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  on  reg- 
ular transactions  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  $5 
billion.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
deficit  on   this  same  basis  was   reduced  by 


World  Bank  In  Tokyo.  I  can  certify  that  to- 
day, unlike  4  years  ago.  there  Is  everywhere 
the  firmest  confidence  In  our  ability  to  main- 
tain the  fixed  relationship  between  gold  and 
the  dollar  that  anchors  the  entire  Inter- 
national financial  system.  Behind  these 
gains  lies  constant  effort  to  strengthen  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  and  to 
limit  our  commitments  to  our  capabilities. 
That  effort  must  be  continued  and  Intensi- 
fied until  we  reach  our  goal  of  full  balance 
in  our  International  payments. 

We  have  accomplished  much  in  nearly  4 
years,  but  there  Is  much  more  to  be  accom- 
plished. No  future  challenge  will  be  more 
crucial  than  maintaining  our  excellent  rec- 
ord of  cost-price  stability  and  avoiding  the 
Infiatlon  that  could  easily  eat  up  the  gains 
we  have  struggled  so  hard  to  achieve,  that 
could  once  again  threaten  the  value  of  our 
dollar,  and  that  could  destroy  all  our  efforts 
to  bring  our  international  payments  into 
balance. 

As  we  stand,  then,  on  the  threshold  of 
1965,  we  find  ourselves  on  firm  economic 
ground,  on  the  secure  foundation  of  3*2  years 
of  unparalleled  progress  on  all  economic 
fronts.  Equally  great  gains  lie  before  us  if 
only  we  adhere  to  the  policies  to  whose 
soundness  and  success  our  economy  attests 
on  every  hand  as  It  continues  Its  record- 
breaking  march. 

Those  policies  are  distinguished  by  their 
practicality — by  their  flexibility — by  their 
prudence — by  their  freedom  from  extremes 
and  from  rigid  dogma— and  by  their  ability 
to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing economic  scene.  It  is  those  character- 
istics that  have  enabled  us  to  simultaneously 
achieve  different,  even  disparate,  economic 
goals.  Only  policies  that  are  responsive  to 
events  can  be  equal  to  events.  Should  we 
ever  revert  to  policies  that  neither  respect 
nor  reflect  the  rapfdly  changing  realities  of 
today's  world,  then  we  must  be  prepared  once 
again  to  be  overwhelmed  by  events. 

If,  Indeed,  we  have  the  will  to  persevere 
with  economic  policies  that  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  both  sound  and  sensible, 
realistic,  and  responsible — then  there  Is  every 
prospect  that  the  solid  accomplishments  of 
the  past  31/2  years  cannot  only  be  sustained, 
but  surpassed. 


LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  OF 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Grabowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


necessary  education,  a  loan  of  up  to 
$2,000  a  year,  permitting  full-time  study, 
has  been  a  great  boon. 

The  loans  are  rejmyable  over  a  period 
of  10  years  beginning  3  years  after  the 
student  has  completed  his  course  of 
study.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  this  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  educational 
programs  we  have  developed  both  for 
the  individual  student  and  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

Though  these  provisions  are  already  In 
effect  for  students  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  optometry  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  original  legislation.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  essential  to  rectify  this 
oversight.  A  career  In  optometry  should 
be  awarded  equivalent  advEintages  as  a 
career  In  medicine  or  dentistry  for  it  is 
one  of  the  three  health  professions  in 
the  United  States  licensed  by  all  50 
States,  territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  have  been  presented  with  and  have 
met  many  challenges  In  the  past  months, 
but  none  touching  on  so  basic  an  Issue — 
the  health  of  the  human  eye — as  faces 
us  today.  Optometry  colleges  should  be 
graduating  1,000  students  a  year  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  population.  At  present 
they  graduate  approximately  half  that 
number. 

According  to  the  electric  population 
clock  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
there  were  192,825,327  people  in  our 
country  this  very  morning.  Our  popula- 
tion Increases  by  300  persons  every 
hour — 17,000  practicing  optometrists — 
this  is  the  American  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation's own  figure — can  meet  barely 
half  our  needs. 

When  did  we  become  a  nation  satis- 
fied by  halfway  measures?  Can  we  af- 
ford halfway  measures? 

We  would  be  shortsighted  and  cer- 
tainly in  need  of  a  qualified  optometrist 
to  clinically  examine  and  prescribe  for 
us  If  we  fall  to  favorably  act  on  H.R. 
8546.  There  are,  Indeed,  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  see. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  EASTON.  PA., 
AREA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Mr.    DANIELS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
over  60  percent  to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.8        \"''    r^Vipst "of '  the  gentleman  from    from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Rooney]  may 

hUlinn       Wf.   ran    rreriit   this   sharo   Imorove-       tO    ttte    reqUeSt    OI    Uie    geiiucumii    iiuui       „„:„*    j„   4.1,- 


billion.  We  can  credit  this  sharp  improve- 
ment to  smaller  capital  outflows  as  a  result  of 
the  special  measures  we  took  in  July  of  1963, 
to  the  continued  improvement  In  our  exports, 
and  to  continuing  reductions  in  Government 
spending  overseas. 

We  have  also  stemmed  the  decline  In  our 
gold  stock.  Gold  losses,  which  began  on  a 
large  scale  In  1958,  averaged  $1.7  billion 
annually  for  the  3  years  1958  through  1960 


New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  8546,  I  wish  to  im- 
press my  colleagues  with  the  Importance 
of  extending  to  students  of  optometry 
the  same  privilege  granted  medical  stu- 
dents, osteopathic,  and  dental  students — 

We  managed  "to  approximately  halve  those     the  privilege  of  participating  in  the^tu 
losses  In  1961  and  1962.  and  then  cut  them  to  "      "  ''  "  ''^~  ""'' 

well  under  $500  million  In  1963.  So  far  this 
year,  our  total  gold  stock  has  actually  In- 
creased. And  that  Is  not  all.  On  August  31, 
for  the  flrst  time  since  1957,  when  the  Suez 

S%rd'.!r.  rwe"<f  a  moS^fgin'o™?    h^^th-p^Fe^rons'and  thereby  help  to    .chooL,  In  my  dUtrlct. 


dent  loan  programs  set  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  knowing  the  deep  and  enlight- 
ened concern  a  vast  majority  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  for  a  con- 
stantly improving  educational  system  for 


As  originally  conceived  the  law  would  America's  children,  I  would  like  to  caU 
encourage  young  men  and  women  in  attention,  today,  to  the  record  estab- 
thelr   pursuit  of   an   education  in   the    lished   by   one  of   the   many   excellent 
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now  enrolled  in  our  public  and  private 


schools. 
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men  and  young  women  who  are 


level.  I  think  we  have  a  right, 
)e  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
these  schools,  their  administrators,  and 
faculty  iiembers  have  worked  coopera- 
raise  the  standard  of  classroom 
and  diversify  the  curriculums 
offered  ffom  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uation. 

The  n^w  Easton  Area  High  School  in 
'a.,  is  one  of  the  most  talked 
about  arid  written  about  American  high 
schools  ia  the  last  10  years.  It  is  the 
most  fa]  nous  of  the  large  new  senior 
high  sch  >ols  built  in  the  past  5  years. 

It  is  Inown  for  Its  school  within  a 
school  piogram:  Three  grade  level  prin- 
cipals, o  le  for  each  grade;  head  prin- 
cipal coordinates  entire  program.  There 
10  of  these  schools  in  the  entire 
tates.  The  school  has  an  en- 
of  2,100  and  a  staff  of  100. 

It  is  known  primarily  for  the  Easton 
Area  Hiiih  School  team  teaching  pro- 
gram, on ;  of  the  best  known  team  teach- 
ing programs  in  the  country.  In  this 
teachers  instruct  students  in 
)f  100  one  day,  and  on  following 
days  wor  c  individually  with  pupils  on  an 
advancec ,  college-level  basis.  The  school 
has  prod  aced  20  national  merit  scholar- 
ship flna  ists  and  53  letters  of  commen- 
dation w  nners  in  the  past  4  years. 

Edwar  I  Tracy,  Easton's  Superintend- 
ent of  Sc  lools,  initiated  the  school  with- 
in a  scha  >1  concept  and  the  team  teaching 
program  and  the  enterprise  has  achieved 
its  preseit  eminence  through  the  close 
support  ind  enlightened  attitude  of  the 
Easton  .Irea  Joint  School  Committee, 
headed  ly  Charles  W.  G.  Puller,  chair- 
man. Cirl  H.  Peterson  is  high  school 
principal 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  school  has 
averaged  70  visitors  per  month  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe, 
and  Greiit  Britain.  It  has  played  host 
to  guests  interested  in  the  building  and 
the  program  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Ninety -six  German  architects  spent 
an  entire  day  examining  the  school  and 
observinr  its  program.  The  "Prime 
Blinister  of  Bath,  England,  spent  a  day 
at  the  sc  lool.  A  school  is  now  going  up 
In  Quebe  c,  Canada,  which  is  modeled  on 
the  East  »n  Area  High  School  as  a  result 
of  a  Cai  adian  delegation's  visit  to  the 
school.  '  'he  school  and  its  program  were 
featured  on  a  half-hour  television  show 
out  of  Philadelphia  last  year.  Staff 
member!  have  served  as  speakers  at  over 
100  educational  conferences  and  work- 
shops in  the  past  3  years.  The  school 
received  ;he  American  Registered  Archi- 
tects' Association  first-place  award  for 
all  secor  dary  schools  at  the  ARA  con- 
vention :  n  Chicago  in  1962.  The  award 
was  given  to  Buchart  Associates,  Lan- 
caster, P  i.,  architects  and  engineers,  for 
the  8ch»  il,  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  for  excellence  of  design. 

The  school  has  carefully  documented 
its  curri<iilar  innovations.  It  has  pub- 
lished its  own  brochure,  the  Easton  Area 
High   Sc  icx)l   team   teaching   program, 


sent  out  on  request  to  over  200  school 
systems  throughout  the  country. 

Other  curriculum  publications  printed 
by  the  school  in  its  own  printshop  are 
as  follows : 

"The  Conant  Report  and  Easton  High 
School." 

"Easton  Area  High  School  Student 
Guide." 

"Easton  Area  High  School  Curriculum 
Brochure." 

"Course  of  Study  in  English." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Science." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guages." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Business  Educa- 
tion." 

'Course  of  Study  in  Art." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Music." 

"Course  of  study  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion (includes  Driver  Education)." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Technical-Indus- 
trial." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Guidance." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Health." 

"Course  of  Study  in  Library." 

"Easton  Area  High  School  Administra- 
tive Handbook." 

The  staff  has  written  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, published  in  various  educational 
magazines,  about  the  school: 

"Is  Team  Teaching  for  Your  School?" 
C.  Peterson,  American  School  Board 
Journal,  October  1962. 

This  article  is  being  reprinted  in  a 
forthcoming  book  by  Smith  &  McGuigg, 
"Secondary  Schools  Today,"  Houghton 
Miflin  Co. 

"The  Easton  Area  High  School  Team 
Teaching  Program,"  C.  Peterson  and  E. 
Tracy,  NASSP  Journal.  January  1962. 

"School  Size  and  Diverse  Offerings 
Keys  to  the  Effective  Secondary  School 
Curriculum."  C.  Peterson,  Scribe,  March 
1963. 

"Team  Teaching's  Three  Variables," 
C.  Peterson,  American  School  Board 
Journal,  October  or  November  1964. 

"Team  Teaching  in  the  High  School," 
C.  Peterson,  Education  magazine,  coming 
fall  issue,  1964. 

Forthcoming  book  by  EAHS  Principal 
C.  H.  Peterson:  "The  Easton  Area  High 
School  System — An  Effective  Team 
Teaching  Program  for  Your  School." 

"Classroom  Control  for  New  Teach- 
ers," C.  Peterson,  the  Clearing  House, 
1962. 

One  of  the  school's  curriculum  publica- 
tions: "The  Conant  Report  and  Easton 
Area  High  School,  "  has  been  reprinted 
in  a  book  entitled  "Curriculum  Improve- 
ment," A.  Oliver,  Dodd  &  Mead,  1963. 

It  is  one  of  the  only  two  high  schools 
in  the  country  with  a  federally  sponsored 
research  grant  to  determine  more  effec- 
tive uses  of  language  laboratories,  using 
the  school's  own  equipment  and  person- 
nel. 

Administrators  of  the  school  have 
spoken  on  the  school's  advanced  methods 
of  dealing  with  students  on  an  inde- 
pendent study  basis  at  educational  con- 
ventions in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Chicago, 
HI. 

Mr.  Raymond  Troxell,  social  studies 
department  head,  received  a  Valley  Forge 
Freedom's  Foundation  award  last  year 


September  so 

for  the  outstanding  teachhig  of  denA. 
cratlc  principles  and  concepts  of  w 
dom  to  his  students.  The  school  l«^ 
operating  with  Mr.  Kenneth  Wells  h^ 
of  the  Freedom's  Foundation,  in  foruT 
coming  foundation  enterprises. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Granahan,  Treasurer  trf 
the  United  States,  visited  the  school  to 
1963  and  was  honored  as  its  most  dig 
tinguished  former  graduate. 

The  school  offers  over  110  major  aca- 
demic and  vocational  courses,  includiiw 
nine  3 -year  vocational  programs  rar« 
ing  from  auto  body  and  auto  mechanic! 
to  technical  design  and  electrical  tech- 
nology. 

Its  student  body  has  distinguished  it- 
self by  being,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only 
secondary  school  student  body  which 
sends  four  teachers  a  year  to  graduate 
school  on  a  "teacher  scholarship"  pro- 
gram which  provides  one-half  the  cost 
of  a  3 -semester-hour  course  for  each 
teacher. 

Finally,  if  the  school  were  known  for 
nothing  else,  it  would  be  known  for  its 
husky  60-pound  purebred  English  bull- 
dog mascot,  purchased  and  cared  for  by 
the  students  themselves,  who  lives  in  the 
head  principal's  office  and  also  serves  as 
official  greeter  for  the  high  school. 

The  Easton  Area  High  School  has 
proved  that  good  schools  can  benefit  sur- 
rounding communities  by  a  sharing  of 
prestige  and  a  good  name.  The  Easton 
area  community  and  the  entire  eastern 
section  of  Pennsylvania  is  richer  by  far 
having  a  school  such  as  the  new  Easton 
Area  High  School  within  its  boundaries. 
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GIOVANNI  DA  VERRAZANO 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  was  a  small  boy  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  I  began  to  share  with 
my  Italian-American  playmates  a  great 
love  and  admiration  for  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano.  This  admiration  has  in- 
creased over  the  years  to  the  extent  that 
I  was  most  happy  to  sponsor  legislation 
to  assure  the  great  Narrows  Bridge  un- 
der construction  would  bear  his  name. 
I  have  also  pressed  our  Post  OfiBce  De- 
partment several  times  to  honor  Verra- 
zano with  a  commemorative  stamp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce that  these  efforts  and  those  of 
my  colleagues  to  so  honor  Verrazano 
have  borne  results.  On  September  8, 
1964,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
informed  me  by  letter  of  his  decision  to 
issue  a  stamp  commemorating  the  great 
engineering  achievement  in  the  bulldog 
of  the  bridge  and  honoring  Giovaiml  da 
Verrazano  for  whom  the  bridge  is  named. 
No  bridge  in  America  will  have  more  sig- 
nificance than  this  one  which  will  reach 
from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island  and  un- 
der which  every  ship  entering  New  York 
harbor  must  pass. 


i#r  Speaker.  I  insert  with  these  re- 

Ss  the  text  of  Mr.  Gronouski's  letter. 
fJo  so  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
iSslon  to.  all  Americans  and  most  par- 
frj^rly  to  Americans  of  Italian  birth 
Trfdescent.  It  is  also  of  great  impor- 
Sice  to  my  friends  in  Brooklyn  for 
J^  the  new  bridge  will  bring  essential 
trtfBc  relief.  ~\ 

I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  for  all  of 

to  recall  prior  to  the  formal  opening 
nt  this  bridge  and  the  issuance  of  this 
stamp  on  November  21  next,  the  import- 
ance of  the  explorations  which  the  in- 
trepid Italian  navigator,  Giovarmi  da 
Verrazano,  made  to  this  country.  There 
is  ample  justification  indeed  for  us  to 
rive  him  the  timeless  honor  of  having  the 
bridge  bear  his  name,  for  to  him  goes  the 
credit  of  discovering  New  York  as  well  as 
Narragansett  Bay. 

As  a  boy  Giovarmi  was  so  thrilled  with 
the  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  that  he  decided  he  too  would 
chart  the  unknown  and  fearsome  areas 
of  the  New  World. 

At  the  age  of  29  Giovarmi  succeeded  in 
getting  a  commission  from  King  Fran- 
cis I  of  France  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  These  ex- 
plorations in  1524  led  him  along  the 
North  American  coast  from  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Fear  northward  probably  as  far 
as  Cape  Breton. 

Not  content  with  the  fame  which  this 
expedition  won  for  him,  the  eager  navi- 
gator set  forth  again  in  1528  for  a  similar 
exploration  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
ostensibly  in  search  of  an  easy  passage 
to  Asia.  The  stories  are  many  but  the 
truth  is  still  not  known  as  to  the  tragic 
end  of  this  voyage.  The  circiunstances  of 
his  death  still  remain  a  dark  mystery, 
although  the  most  accepted  and  plausible 
story  is  that  he  was  killed  and  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  an  "Island  of  Darien" — 
Panama. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  beginning 
of  a  rapid  and  successful  colonization  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  area  goes  to  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano  whose  maps,  charts, 
and  descriptions  created  confidence  in 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  areas  he  ex- 
plored. It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that 
the  name  of  this  gallant  explorer — the 
first  to  discover  and  explore  New  York 
and  its  environs — should  be  honored  by 
the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  bridge 
which  will  for  all  time  bear  his  name. 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18,  1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  I  have  approved 
a  stamp  commemorating  the  opening  of  the 
Verrazano -Narrows  Bridge  for  Issuance  on 
November  21,  1964. 

Because  of  your  special  Interest  In  this 
subject,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
the  status  of  the  stamp. 

Your  endorsement  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  my  decision  to  issue  this  stamp 
commemorating  this  great  engineering 
achievement  and  honoring  Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razano for  whom  the  bridge  is  named. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Gronouski, 

Postmaster  General. 


ANNOUNCEMENT        OP       FURTHER 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  HoiBe 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  a  further  program  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  those  mat- 
ters heretofore  mentioned  it  is  expected 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  amend- 
ments will  be  called  up  tomorrow.  We 
also  expect  to  call  up  a  continuing  reso- 
lution on  appropriations  and  the  bill 
sending  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  to  conference,  if  a  rule  is  granted. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  OUR  NATION  IS 
OF  VITAL  CONCERN  AND  WAR- 
RANTS A  BRIEF  REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Burleson)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  is  of  vital  concern  to 
all  of  us  and  some  old  and  recent  facts 
have  come  to  my  attention  which  I  be- 
lieve warrant  at  least  a  brief  review. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  the  question  of 
whether  the  administration  is  ignoring 
serious  breaches  of  national  security  in 
order  to  protect  the  imprudent  activi- 
ties of  some  individuals? 

I  refer  first  of  all  to  the  situation 
which  received  worldwide  publicity  a 
year  ago — the  situation  involving  a  27- 
year-old  German  woman  who  was  vir- 
tually shanghaied  and  rushed  out  of  the 
country  overnight  when  it  was  dis- 
covered she  was  traveling  in  high  ad- 
ministration echelons  and  indulging  in 
intimacies  with  important  people. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  story  in  Life 
magazine — the  November  22,  1963,  is- 
sue— which  told  of  the  amount  of  Wash- 
ington business  which  was  being  done  to 
the  accompaniment  of  wine,  women,  and 
song.  In  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
author  detailed  the  hijinks  at  a  party 
given  by  a  defense  contractor  whose 
guests  included  "an  admiral  and  a  gen- 
eral and  a  figure  high  in  the  executive 
echelons  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration." 

One  of  the  performers  on  this  stage 
was  Mrs.  EUy  Rometsch.  the  German 
woman,  who  was  speeded  out  of  the 
country  before  she  could  be  questioned 
by  anyone  seeking  to  learn  the  facts 
about  what  had  been  taking  place  in 
high  circles.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
her  activities  were  such  as  to  make 
Christine  Keeler  look  like  a  schoolgirl. 

The  Life  magazine  article  indicated 
she  was  closely  involved  with  a  defense 
contractor;  Lyndon  Johnson's  protege 
and  former  top  assistant  Bobby  Baker, 
and  in  the  parties  which  were  frequently 
given  by  the  defense  contractor. 


Information  recently  taken  in  a  depo- 
sition, plus  other  information  which  has 
come  to  me,  has  pinpointed  beyond 
doubt  the  identity  of  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  party  which  was 
detailed  by  Life  magazine.  Because  of 
their  positions  in  our  Nation's  security 
system,  I  insist  we  should  know  all  the 
facts  to  determine  whether  our  missile 
secrets  have  been  fed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  via  the  callgirl  apparatus. 

My  information  is  that  the  defense 
contractor  who  maintains  an  apartment 
in  Washington  for  some  of  the  revelries 
that  have  been  taking  place,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  a  firm  which  produces  an  impor- 
tant component  for  a  missile,  consid- 
ered to  be  a  part  of  the  backbone  of  our 
national  defense. 

The  corporation  president  testified  in 
a  recent  deposition  that  he  does  rent  an 
apartment  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  business  as- 
sociates and  others.  He  has  conceded 
that  the  executive  of  the  National  Space 
and  Aeronautics  Administration  is  his 
friend  and  has  visited  the  apartment  on 
numerous  occasions. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  are  industrial 
firms  in  this  country,  operating  almost 
wholly  on  defense  contracts,  who  are  by 
devious  means,  charging  off  the  enter- 
tainment they  provide,  including  em- 
ployment of  callgirls,  to  their  contracts 
and  thus  unloading  on  the  taxpayers,  in 
the  name  of  preparedness,  the  costs  of 
their  revelries? 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the 
party  detailed  by  Life  magazine  in  its 
November  22, 1963,  issue,  the  party  which 
ended  in  a  nude  champagne  bath  for 
EUy  Rometsch  and  the  other  girls  con- 
cerned, took  place  in  the  apartment  of 
the  defense  contractor  and  among  those 
in  attendance  was  the  executive  of  the 
National  Space  and  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. 

I  realize  the  serious  nature  of  these 
charges.  Why  do  I  bring  them  to  light? 
I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  activi- 
ties of  the  German  girl,  Elly  Rometsch — 
who  seemed  to  move  freely  in  high  ad- 
ministration and  Capitol  Hill  circles — 
lent  themselves  ideally  to  the  theft  of 
missile  secrets.  None  may  have  been 
stolen,  but  the  administration  owes  the 
American  people  an  honest  effort  to  dis- 
cover if  that  is  the  case,  and  apparently 
no  such  effort  has  been  made.  If  it 
has  been  made  we  have  not  been  told 
about  it. 

If  someone  has  been  loose-tongued, 
we  should  know  about  it  and  the  guilty 
party  or  parties  should  be  punished.  If 
no  damage  has  been  done,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  the  confidence 
which  now  has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  the 
administration  having  swept  this  mat- 
ter imder  a  convenient  rug. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  background 
of  Elly  Rometsch.  There  are  at  least 
a  few  points  that  should  give  any  rea- 
sonable person  cause  to  wonder  just 
what  she  was  doing  when  she  bestowed 
her  favors  upon  Washington's  high  and 
mighty. 

Elly  Rometsch  entered  the  country  in 
April  1961,  when  her  husband,  a  West 
German  soldier,  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Bonn  government.    It  Is  a 
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curious  fact  that  Elly  Rometsch  had 
come  fr  )m  East  Germany,  was  divorced, 
and  in  'act  did  not  marry  her  husband 
until  af  ;er  he  had  been  assigned  to  this 
country 

Her  jctlvities  after  her  arrival  have 
been  well  traced  by  the  press.  Appar- 
ently Lj  ndon  Johnson's  former  assistant, 
Bobby  I  iaker,  took  over  the  management 
of  her  s  ffalrs  as  he  did  the  management 
of  man  7  other  things  on  Capitol  Hill. 
She  wa ;  a  visitor  at  the  lavender  car- 
peted tc  wnhouse  which  Baker  purchased 
for  his  secretary,  Carole  Tyler,  to  live 
and  ent  srtain  in.  and  soon  she  was  the 
life  of  the  party — any  party,  any  place. 
She  t  lid  her  husband  she  worked  as  a 
model,  £  nd  apparently  her  work  paid  off. 
for  she  quickly  acquired  a  variety  of 
minks  and  diamonds. 

Nor  were  her  activities  confined  to 
Washlni  ton,  D.C.  In  May  1963,  Elly  Ro- 
metsch, accompanied  by  Carole  Tyler, 
Bobby  ;  iaker,  and  Paul  A.  Agulrre,  a 
Puerto  1  lican,  flew  to  New  Orleans  for  a 
stay  of  :  leveral  days.  It  is  doubtful  that 
this  was  a  golfing  foursome. 

Yes,  li  fe  apparently  was  a  gay  round  of 
parties  i  mtil  the  growing  stench  became 
too  stroig  for  even  the  nostrils  of  the 
State  Department.  In  addition  to  the 
parties  1  hrown  by  the  defense  contractor 
for  adi  linlstration  and  Capitol  Hill 
friends,  Elly  was  also  attending  parties 
at  certain  embassies,  among  them  at 
least  on ;  embassy  of  an  unfriendly  gov- 
ernment 

It  W£S  at  that  point — August  21, 
1963 — that  Elly  Rometsch  was  suddenly 
packed  ap  and  shipped  to  West  Ger- 
many, [t  is  reported  she  is  again  di- 
vorced ind  Isolated  on  a  farm  near 
Hamburr,  guarded  by  armed  men. 

So  much  for  Elly.  There  seems  no 
doubt  tl:  at  we  have  seen  the  last  of  her. 
Our  Inte  rest  returns  to  some  of  thib  ques- 
tions thi  ,t  have  never  been  answered. 

Her  c  ose  associates,  such  as  Bobby 
Baker,  t  le  defense  contractor,  and  oth- 
ers, certainly  were  privy  to  Important 
national  secrets.  Has  the  administra- 
tion taksn  steps  to  assure  that  none  of 
these  se<  rets  fell  into  her  hands  or  those 
of  some  of  her  associates  in  unfriendly 
powers? 

If  the  e  was  no  national  security  in- 
volved, \  'hy  was  she  so  unceremoniously 
shipped  i  )ut  of  the  country?  We  have  no 
explanat  on  for  her  departure  except 
vague  n  ferences  in  the  press  quoting 
"oflBcials  '  who  claimed  she  was  not  de- 
ported. If  she  was  not  deported,  what 
did  happen? 

More  han  a  moral  issue  must  be  in- 
volved far  this  Government  does  not 
throw  ot  t  all  foreign  visitors  for  reasons 
of  moras  nor  does  it  prevent  visitors 
from  ent  ;ring  the  country  with  such  past 
records. 

I  cann:>t  help  but  conclude  that  there 
was  eith<r  some  breach  of  security  about 
which  w(  have  no  knowledge,  or  that  the 
executive  branch  of  Government — the 
Justice  Department,  State  Department. 
or  Whit<i  House — acted  to  protect  the 
reputatic  ns  of  administration  and  Capi- 
tol Hill  fi  fures. 

We  an  treated  to  the  information  via 
the  presi  that  "XJB.  officials  and  Bonn 
officials  s  iy  she — Elly  Rometsch — had  no 


known  Communist  ties."  She  could 
scarcely  attend  the  affairs  that  she  did 
without  making  some  contacts,  just  as 
she  could  scarcely  attend  the  defense 
contractor's  parties  without  making  con- 
tacts with  certain  high  American  offi- 
cials who  were  there. 

This  is  a  situation  which  cannot  be 
dismissed  lightly.  We  have  seen  ample 
evidence  over  the  years  that  one  of  the 
Communists'  favorite  techniques  for  pry- 
ing secrets  from  Western  governments 
was  to  use  the  lure  of  good  looking 
women.  We  saw  the  sordid  results  not 
too  long  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  by  the  name  of  Scarbeck 
who  is  now  serving  a  prison  sentence  for 
his  indiscretions  with  a  Communist  girl 
friend  in  Poland.  We  would  be  naive  to 
think  this  could  not  happen  here. 

There  are  those  who  have  accused  the 
British  of  being  lax  in  protecting  state 
secrets.  But  when  Christine  Keeler's  si- 
multaneous relationship  with  John  Pro- 
fumo  and  a  Russian  official  was  made 
public,  the  British  Government  did  make 
an  investigation  and  Prof umo  was  forced 
out  of  office. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  will  deny  that  Elly 
Rometsch's  activities  in  Washins^ton  ap- 
parently eclipsed,  both  in  scope  and 
originality,  the  performance  of  Christine 
Keeler. 

Those  who  knew  of  the  Rometsch  ac- 
tivities say  she  flitted  back  and  forth  be- 
tween gay  affairs  sponsored  by  Americans 
and  representatives  of  unfriendly  gov- 
ernments. I  say  again  that  it  defies  the 
imagination  to  believe  she  did  not  pick 
up  information  on  both  ends  of  the  party 
circuit,  and  once  more  I  ask  the  question 
of  what  assurance  do  we  have  that  she 
was  not  passing  it  on  to  our  detriment 
and  damage? 

There  have  been  many  things — too 
many — swept  under  the  rug  in  the  al- 
leged investigation  of  Bobby  Baker.  Our 
national  security  is  too  important  for 
such  cynical  treatment.  Congress  and 
the  public  have  the  right  to  know  what 
secrets  this  German  call  girl  had  access 
to.  what  she  might  have  done  with  them, 
and  why  she  was  hustled  out  of  the  coun- 
try if  she  was  not  a  source  of  danger  to 
someone. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  other  body, 
in  view  of  its  previous  whitewash  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  scandals,  will  properly 
probe  the  threat  to  national  security  that 
is  slowly  coming  to  light.  Time  after 
time,  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
Rules  Committee  requested  that  wit- 
nesses be  brought  before  the  committee 
and  questioned  concerning  the  use  of  call 
girls  as  a  part  of  the  promotion  and 
transaction  of  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Their  requests  were 
denied  by  the  majority. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee 
needs  no  mandate  from  Congress  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  and  settle  the 
grave  question  of  whether  national  secu- 
rity has  been  or  is  being  jeopardized  by 
some  of  those  who  have  occupied  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility  both  in  and 
out  of  Government.  I  urge  that  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  move  im- 
mediately into  this  phase  of  the  Investi- 
gation. 


September  so 


I  also  urge  that  President  John.™, 
make  immediately  available  to  ConnS 
the  information  which  former  AttonS 
General  Robert  Kennedy  collected  2S 
respect  to  the  Bobby  Baker  scandalsTni 
related  matters.  '^  *^ 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  truth  t» 
garding  the  operation  of  their  Gowrn" 
ment.  And  let  the  fallout  descend  uZ" 
those  who  are  corrupt  and  immoral^ 
well  as  those  who  have  condone  *vr 
evils  of  both.  ^  ^'^ 


THE  HONORABLE  ALBERT  RAINS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Bttb 
LESON).     Under   previous  order  of  the 
House,    the   gentleman   from  Alabama 
[Mr.    Roberts]     is    recognized    for  en 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, I  have  requested  this  time  in  order 
to  give  the  membership  of  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  join  with  us  in  paying 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Member  of  th^ 
body  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  I  speak  of  Albert  Rains  a 
worthy  son  of  Alabama. 

Albert  was  bom  in  De  Kalb  County 
Ala.,  on  March  11,  1902,  which  makes 
him  a  young  man — one  of  this  genera- 
tion. While  young  in  years  and  in  spirit, 
he  is  old  in  legislative  experience  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
debaters  in  the  House. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
De  Kalb  County,  he  attended  Snead 
Seminary  which  is  now  Snead  College, 
being  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  this  fine  institution  and  also  of  Jack- 
sonville State  Teachers  College  and  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Gadsden  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  served  as  city 
attorney  of  Gadsden  for  10  years,  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  Alabama  Legislature  from  Etowah 
County  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  leader.  He  was  an  officer  in  many 
local  organizations  and  has  always  given 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  many  patri- 
otic, fraternal,  and  religious  causes.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Allison  Blair  of 
Centre,  Ala.,  who  has  been  most  helpful 
to  him  In  his  career. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  has  been  quite  active  in  speak- 
ing for  the  Democratic  Party,  both  in  his 
own  State  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  While  he  espouses  the  philosophy 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  really  fights 
for  it  every  Inch  of  the  way.  no  one  can 
charge  that  he  Is  so  blinded  to  partisan- 
ship that  he  does  not  fight  fair  or  ever 
hit  below  the  belt 

Yesterday  during  the  debate  on  the 
housing  legislation,  many  Members  took 
the  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Albert's 
service  here  in  the  House.  He  Is  most 
worthy  of  these  fine  tributes.  His  retir- 
ing from  Congress  is  a  loss  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  He  Is  recognized 
throughout  this  country  as  the  architect 
of  housing  legislation  here  in  the  House. 
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leaves  this  body  as  a  builder— what 

S„re  could  one  wish? 

\l^atever  the  future  may  hold  for  Al- 

*1  Rains,  I  am  sure  that  the  Members 

fth\s  House  join  with  the  Alabama  dele- 

f«Hon  in  wishing  for  him  and  his  lovely 

5JJe,  Allison,  all  of  the  good  things  of 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield?  ,    .  ,^  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

B4r  EliLlOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  have  this  chance  to  talk  about 

ALBERT  RAINS. 

Here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Albert  Rains  has  translated  his 
fine  abilities  into  great  accomplishments 
in  the  public  service. 

Albert  and  I  both  are  leaving  Con- 
gress—albeit for  different  reasons,  and 
let  me  say  I  had  rather  have  his  reason 
than  mine.  I  shall  miss  my  association 
with  him  very  much.  In  my  time  here 
I  have  not  met  an  abler  man  nor  a  more 
effective  legislator  than  he  is. 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most 
about  Albert  Rains  has  been  his  deter- 
mination at  all  times  to  vote  In  what  I 
have  considered  to  be  the  public  Inter- 
est Just  recently  I  was  comparing  his 
vote  and  mine  from  1949  to  1964— the 
years  that  we  have  served  together — and 
I  found  our  votes  to  be  substantially  the 
same  on  just  about  every  Important  issue. 

After  all,  it  Is  a  Congressman's  vote 
that  really  counts.  Pretty  words  are 
pleasant,  and  I  think  perhaps  none  of  us 
say  enough  of  them  about  our  friends; 
but  more  important  than  pretty  words  in 
determining  the  real  record  of  a  Con- 
gressman is  his  vote  here  in  the  most 
important  legislative  body  on  earth.  You 
can  tell  where  a  man  has  really  stood 
when  you  examine  his  vote  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  Albert  Rains,  as  one  of  his 
constituents  now,  since  for  the  past  2 
years  we  have  had  no  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Alabama,  that  I  heartily  ap- 
prove his  voting  record  in  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama    [Mr. 
Rains]  leaves  many  monuments  to  his 
public  service.    The  greatest  of  these  is 
a  system  of  housing  laws  that  express  the 
underlying  feeling  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  a  citizen  is  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  to  have  a  comfortable 
home.    In  America,  we  believe  that  chil- 
dren should  have  the  privilege  of  grow- 
ing up  in  comfortable  surroundings.    In 
America,  we  believe  that  the  breadwin- 
ner in  every  family  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  own  a  comfortable  home,  or 
if  he  chooses  he  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  renting  a  comfortable  home.    In 
America,  we  believe  that  the  sick  and  the 
infirm  should  have  an  opportunity  to  live 
In  surroundings  that  are  conducive  to  the 
improvement,  or  at  least  the  sufferance 
of  their  illness.    In  America,  we  believe 
that  the  elderly  should  have  housing  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  their 
years.     In   America,    we   believe   there 
should  be  some  public  housing  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  those  who  qualify 
for  it.    We  believe  that  the  veteran  of 
our  wars  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
own  a  home.    Albert  Rains  has  trans- 
lated these  national  aspirations  Into  the 
realities  of  concrete,   wood,  steel,  and 


stone — into  housing  for  the  American 
people.  That  is  the  great  monument  to 
his  service  here. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  a  Sand  Moun- 
tain cotton  patch  to  a  place  of  eminence 
in  the  legislative  history  of  our  covmtry. 
Albert  Rains  has  made  that  journey.  He 
can  now  go  home  filled  with  the  pride 
that  comes  of  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
earned  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  served. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  realize  this  afternoon,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts] 
took  the  well,  that  he  was  going  to  pay 
tribute  to  Albert  Rains. 

There  are  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  been  here  much  longer  than  I  have 
and  who  know  Albert  Rains  perhaps  a 
little  better  than  I  do.  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  known  Albert  for  a  long  time, 
but  as  he  leaves  this  Congress  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord  I  must  say  to  Amer- 
icans everywhere  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  indeed  losing  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished Members. 

I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will  say, 
upon  his  retirement,  that  they  have  not* 
agreed  with  some  of  his  actions  in  Con- 
gress, but  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  or 
every  Member  who  leaves  the  halls  of  this 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
Albert  Rains  has  ever,  during  his  tenure 
In  the  Congress,  acted  in  bad  faith.  If 
Albert  Rains  has  made  mistakes  while 
he  has  been  here  in  the  Congress,  they 
have  been  mistakes  of  the  mind  and  not 
mistakes  of  the  heart. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  personal  dealings 
with  Albert.  I  consider  him  a  personal 
friend.  I  consider  him  as  capable  as  any 
man  in  this  House  of  Representatives  and 
do  so  without  reservation.  As  a  less  ex- 
perienced colleague  he  has  assisted  me 
and  my  constituents  over  and  over  again. 
He  is  a  great  American  and  I  know 
that  the  good  people  of  Alabama  and 
the  American  people  everywhere  are  go- 
ing to  miss  his  services  here  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  only  wish  him  God's  blessing 
in  these  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His 
successor  had  better  have  big  feet  be- 
cause he  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  big  man.  Mark  my  words  and 
mark  them  well.  History  will  record  that 
his  footprints  have  left  their  imprint  in 
the  sands  of  time.  History  will  record 
him  worthy  of  being  remembered.  He 
will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  88th  Congress  draws  to 
a  close  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  deep  regret  that 
Congressman  Albert  Rains,  of  the  great 
State  of  Alabama,  will  not  be  with  us 
when  the  89th  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  Albert  has  decided  to  retire. 
I  personally  regret  that  he  felt  it  best 
to  retire,  because  a  man  with  his  ability 
Is  sorely  needed  in  Washington. 


Albert  is  an  expert  on  housing.  He 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  housing 
since  he  arrived  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1945.  At  that  time  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  in  his  first  5 
years  displayed  his  talents  in  housing 
legislation.  He  soon  agreed  to  head  a 
special  subcommittee  to  explore  the  ex- 
plosive subject  of  shoddy  housing  con- 
struction, and  as  a  result,  and  because 
of  this  thoroughness.  Congress  author- 
ized a  permanent  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Albert. 

He  has  enjoyed  such  great  respect  In 
Congress  that  he  has  been  able  to 
marshal  necessary  suj^ort  for  housing 
and  to  secure  enactment  into  law.  Mil- 
Uons  of  Americans  have  roofs  over  their 
heads  today  due  to  his  untiring  efforts, 
perseverance,  and  leadership. 

Albert  is  one  of  the  best  orators  I 
have  ever  known,  and  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  best  presiding  officers  in  the 
House.  During  the  past  few  years  he 
presided  over  many  of  the  most  difficult 
bills  in  the  House. 

The  way  he  guided  through  the  1961 
omnibus  housing  bill— writing  into  law 
the  first  significant  lower  middle  income 
housing  program — proved  to  his  col- 
leagues that  he  is  an  expert  on  hous- 
ing and  truly  earned  the  title  "Mr.  Hous- 
ing." The  benefits  of  his  work  are  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Albert  Rains  has  served  in  this  House 
with  distinction  and  honor  for  20  years. 
He  has  not  only  been  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  own  district, 
but  he  has  been  constantly  alert  for  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  our  State 
and  Nation.  He  is  a  rare  and  unusual 
gifted  public  servant  and  leader. 

Leaving  Congress  with  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  as  he  does,  I  wish  Albert 
and  his  loyal  wife.  Allison,  the  best  of 
everything.  My  hope  is  that  the  years 
ahead  will  be  happy  ones  for  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  AlbertI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  let  the  opportunity  go 
by  to  join  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Alabama  delegation  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  outstanding  service  of  our  col- 
league, Albert  Rains. 

I  have  served  with  himdreds  of  men 
and  women  during  my  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Among  them  there 
was  not  one  person  who  had  greater 
ability,  greater  dedication,  or  who  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  House  and 
by  the  country  than  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  RainsI. 

In  the  field  of  housing  legislation,  of 
course,  he  was  preeminent.  Probably  no 
one  in  the  history  of  the  House  had  such 
specialized  knowledge,  has  made  as  many 
significant  contributions  in  this  very  vital 
area  of  legislation.  He  has  piloted 
through  the  House  numerous  historic 
statutes  in  the  housing  field. 

He  was,  of  course,  outstanding  in  all 
of  the  areas  in  which  he  worked.  Albert 
Rains  was  not  one  of  those  who  involved 
himself  in  every  matter  that  came  along, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  who  became  the 
complete  and  absolute  master  of  what- 
ever project  he  undertook.    He  was  one 
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of  the  fli  est  debaters  In  the  House,  one 
of  Its  mo  it  articiilate  Members.  He  was 
a  great  p  rogressive  and  one  of  the  most 
ind  creative  Members  of  this 
His  service  will  long  be  remem- 
all  who  knew  him  and  who 
The  legislative  record 
wrote  and  the  good  deeds 
performed,  will  not  only  be  re- 
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member©  I,  but  will  react  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  American  people  and  of 
mankind  for  generations  to  come.  The 
gentlema  i  from  Alabama  has  left  his  in- 
delible stunp  on  the  housing  records  of 
this  country.  As  a  great  human  being 
he  has  al;  o  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 


his  colleagues. 


Mr.  Sp»ker,  I  wish  my  distinguished 
colleague  good  fortune  In  whatever  new 
ventures  he  may  engage  in  during  the 
years  ahe  id.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  ( xercise  constructive  leadership 
In  his  Stite  and  in  this  country,  and  I 
h<«)e  that  he  may  enjoy  good  health  and 
a  long  ani  I  satisfying  life. 

Mr.  Spt  aker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jdelding. 

Mr.  KllOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlema]  I  yield? 

Mr.  R(  (BERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  c  Istinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Yor; :. 

Mr.  B3  0GH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
very  muc  i  that  this  moment  has  come 
during  m  r  service  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentati\  es.  for  I  had  hoped  that  the 
country  v  ould  long  have  the  useful  serv- 
ice of  a  great  American,  a  distinguished 
Member  ( f  this  body,  and  the  loyal  son 
of  a  grea;  State,  the  Honorable  Albert 
Raiits.  o:  Alabama.  And  particularly 
does  it  ci>me  with  some  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  those  of  us  who  are  privi- 
leged to  1  jpresent  districts  in  the  larger 
cities  of  he  country  for,  in  our  distin- 
guished <  Dlleague.  the  gentleman  from 
Alabtmia  Mr.  Rains],  we  knew  we  had  a 
genuine  friend  who  was  studious, 
thoughtfvl,  and  effective  in  an  area  in 
which  It  '  7SL8  not  too  easy,  on  occasions, 
to  legisla  e. 

The  genuine  warmth  and  affection 
which  he  has  generated  on  the  part  of 
those  wh(  represent  those  city  districts 
and  on  tt  e  part  of  countless  thousands 
and  mllll(  ns  of  people  within  those  dis- 
tricts, is  I  great  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  hi  5  work  as  a  legislator. 

Mr.  Sp'aker,  we  know  that  all  our 
places  wil  be  filled  but  I  daresay  that  it 
will  be  with  great  difficulty  that  one  as- 
simies  to  All  the  void  that  will  be  created 
by  the  ret  irement  of  our  great  and  good 
friend.  I  should  not  be  very  much  sur- 
prised, Mr.  Speaker,  If  not  before  too 
long  he  ^111  necessarily  be  drafted  into 
further  aid,  if  possible,  higher,  useful 
public  seridce. 

But,  wh  itever  the  future  holds  for  him 
he  knows  hat  he  leaves  with  the  genuine 
confldenci ,  trust,  and  affection  of  all  his 
colleagues  for  he  has  served  his  country 
with  distliction  and  is  entitled  to  a  fu- 
ture filled  with  all  the  things  he  has  so 
richly  ear  led  and  which  we  hope  he  will 
fully  rece:  ve. 

Mr.  RO  3ERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentle  nan. 

Mr.  PCXIERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  ^  irill  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I  may 
join  in  a  tribute  with  the  Members  of 
the  Alabama  delegation  to  pay  our  re- 
spect to  a  strong  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Rains,  as  we 
know,  has  for  20  years  been  very  diligent 
in  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  During 
that  iJerlod  of  time  he  developed  a  repu- 
tation of  thoroughly  analyzing  problems 
that  were  presented  to  him  and  to  his 
committee.  He  so  understood  those 
problems  that  he  could  readily  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
explain  them  in  simple  fashion  so  that  we 
could  understand  the  complicated  pieces 
of  legislation,  be  it  FHA,  public  housin??, 
urban  renewal,  or  any  other  phase  of  the 
housing  that  was  presented  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House 
will  miss  him  in  the  future.  When  he 
presented  legislation  to  the  House  and 
made  an  explanation  of  it  we  could  rely 
upon  that  interpretation.  That  was  one 
great  attribute  that  Albert  Rains  pos- 
sessed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  him  in  the 
future.  All  I  can  say  is  good  luck  to  you, 
Albert,  as  I  know  that  you  will  have  a 
long  and  delightful  life  after  you  retire. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Albert 
Rains,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
Members  of  this  body  that  has  ever 
served,  in  my  opinion,  during  the  entire 
history  of  our  country.  That  is  a  broad 
statement  to  make,  but  based  upon  his 
record  it  is  absolutely  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  served  with 
a  man  who  was  more  dedicated  to  public 
service  than  Albert  Rains.  Thoroughly 
and  completely  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues, when  he  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  han- 
dling of  a  bill,  he  commanded  the  atten- 
tion, the  respect  and  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

As  majority  leader,  and  now  as  Speak- 
er. I  recognize  how  very  important  it  is  in 
the  transaction  of  matters  pending  be- 
fore the  House  that  the  Member  in  charge 
of  a  bill  be  one  who  commands  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
As  majority  leader,  and  now  as  Speaker, 
my  problems  are  greatly  solved  when  a 
Member  is  handling  a  bill  who  com- 
mands the  deep  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  Albert 
Rains  was  one  of  those  Members  who  in 
the  handling  of  a  bill  could  always  ac- 
complish the  maximum  of  support  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  refreshing  progressive 
outlook  on  legislation  has  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

His  service  in  support  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary defense  and  a  firm  foreign  policy 
has  also  made  marked  contributions  to 
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the  strength  of  our  country  durlnif  th« 
trying  period  of  the  world's  history 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Rains'  futur.  i 
still  before  him.  in  my  opinion,  in  nuhil! 
life.    While  he  has  voluntarily  reUrS 
from  Congress  and  from  public  lifeiuJ 
result  of  that  voluntary  retirement  in  ml 
opinion  his  retirement  is  only  temper^ 
As  one  of  my  colleagues  heretofore  saw" 
the  people  of  Alabama  will  look  to  him 
for  further  leadership  and  further  serv 
ice  in  some  other  important  position  at 
public  trust  and  particularly  in  the  pW 
tive  field.  ^" 

So  I  join  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  today,  and  all  colleagues  of  the 
House,  in  expressing  the  deep  respect  we 
have  for  Albert  Rains  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  hope  for  his  future 
happiness  and  success.  I  have  confl. 
dence  that  his  separation  from-  public 
service  here  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  will  call  upon  him 
in  the  near  future  to  serve  them  In  some 
other  important  capacity. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap. 
predate  my  colleague  yielding  to  me  and 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  his  colleagues  from  Ala- 
bama and  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House,  a  distinguished  American  and  a 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Albert  Rains. 

He  is  a  sincere  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  walks  humbly  with  his  God. 
His  whole  life  reflects  credit  on  his  na- 
tive State  of  Alabama  and  on  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  poem,  I  believe,  typifies 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Albist 
Rains,  more  than  I  can  express: 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 

I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know; 

I  want  to  be  able  as  the  days  go  by 

Always  to  look  myself  in  the  eye. 

I  don't  want  to  stand  with  the  setting  sun 

And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I've  done. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Albert  Rains,  exemplifies  those 
words.  He  deserves  the  respect  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  sure,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  hope  that  God  in  Heaven  will  watch 
over  him  and  his  family  and  give  them 
comfort  in  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains,  will  continue 
serving  his  fellow  man  and  his  native 
State  of  Alabama — and  the  Nation.  We 
extend  to  him  our  very  best  wishes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemar>  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  having  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  and  working  with  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Albert 
Rains.  His  retirement  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  our  Nation  and  its  Government, 
yet  we  can  certainly  find  no  fault  with 
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dfiglre  to  retire  from  public  life  in 
52«rfthe  tremendous  service  which  he 
iSrendered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
5IL  for  the  past  20  years. 
^.FBT  is  a  dedicated  and  extremely 


on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  noted  and  esteemed  lead- 
ers. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  as  the  leader  in  many  of  the 
Important  features  of  legislation  which 
*ffecSve  public  servant.  He  will  be  badly  have  come  out  of  that  committee,  I  have 
?^d.  He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  seen  him  here  in  this  Chamber  nobly  and 
?^14,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  greatly  serve  America  and  the  cause  of 
Z^  of  our  more  respected  debaters  and     democracy  and  freedom  in  the  world 


fl^  strategists.  He  has  been  called  the 
fltouse's  No.  1  expert  on  the  Federal  hous- 
Sgprogram,  having  served  as  chairman 
S^the  Housing  Subconunittee  for  14 
years.  Also,  he  has  been  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 

We  will  miss  Albert  and  his  very  lovely 
fife,  Allison,  but  wish  them  many  more 
happy  and  enjoyable  years  while  away 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  our  devoted 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Albert  Rains. 

A  little  while  ago  Winston  Churchill 
gave  an  affectionate  farewell  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Chamber,  to  which 
he  had  been  honored  for  many  years. 
The  whole  world  was  saddened,  for  not 
alone  had  Britain  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons  and  greatest  states- 
men, but  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
progress  in  the  world  had  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  and  noblest  leaders.  I  am  sure 
the  sentiment  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body  and  the  people 
of  America,  who  are  concerned  about 
their  Goverrmient,  is  that  they  are  suf- 
fering an  irreparable  loss  in  the  passage 
from  this  body  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains. 

I  was  bom  and  reared  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama.  So 
that  district  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  close  to  my  heart,  as  will  all  of 
my  native  State  of  Alabama.  When  I 
came  to  the  other  body  and  got  to  know 
the  members  of  the  Alabama  delegation 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Mem- 
ber who  reoresented  the  old  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  in  which  as  a  little  boy 
I  sat  by  my  father's  side  and  listened  to 
my  Congressman  speak  on  many  public 
occasions. 

I  found  in  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Albert  Rains,  representative  of 
the  then  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama,  a  man  who  has  left  here  in  this 
House  a  great  trndition  of  statesmanship, 
a  man  whose  h..drtthrob  is  with  his  peo- 
ple; a  man  with  great  vistas  of  vision;  a 
man  dedicated  in  his  heart  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  country's  cause.  I  came 
therefore  to  have  admiration  and  tribute 
in  my  heart  for  this  man  who  repre- 
sented my  old  congressional  district. 
Through  the  years  my  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Albert 
Rains,  has  grown  greater  and  greater 
Mid  I  cherish  as  a  treasure  his  noble 
friendship. 

After  I  came  to  this  House  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  on  the  House  CMninittee 


I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go,  as  is  every  one 
of  his  colleagues,  for  today  in  this  critical 
time  America  needs  statesmen,  men  who 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  right,  who  are  not 
frightened  by  unfavorable  or  even  hostile 
Ewlitical  sounds,  to  do  what  in  their  heart 
and  conscience  they  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  and  their 
countrymen. 

Albert  Rains  never  faltered.  He 
never  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
public  good.  Here  in  this  House  he  has 
been  recognized  for  the  superiority  of 
his  eloquence  and  the  excellence  of  his 
capacity  to  debate.  When  he  took  the 
floor  and  carried  a  cause  to  his  colleagues 
he  persxiaded  them  of  the  rightness  of 
it  because  he  believed  fervently  in  it 
and  they  believed  in  him. 

So  I  regard  this  as  only  the  temporary 
departure  of  Albert  Rains  from  the  lead- 
ership of  American  public  life.  I  know 
he  hag  the  character  and  the  courage 
and  he  has  the  moral  stamina  to  realize 
that  his  kind  of  man  can  never  be  de- 
feated. He  always  wins  because  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  serves  an  honor- 
able course.  So  his  spirit  will  be  here, 
if  his  person  is  not,  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  America  needs  in  its  leadership 
men  of  the  intellect,  character,  com- 
petence, and  the  courage  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Albert  Rains]. 

So  we  want  to  say  to  him,  Albert, 
America  admires  you  and  loves  you. 
America  is  grateful  to  you  for  your  faith- 
ful service  of  all  of  its  noble  aims  and 
aspirations.  America  will  look  to  you  in 
the  years  ahead  to  continue  your  mag- 
nificent leadership,  for  you  are  the  kind 
of  man  America  must  count  upon  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Of  him  in  life  I  know  of  no  words  more 
expressive  than  those  Shakespeare  tells 
us  Anthony  uttered  On  the  battlefield  of 
Philippi.  as  he  gazed  on  the  noble  figure 
of  the  fallen  Brutus ; 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man!" 

So  is  Albert  Rains, 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens]. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate having  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  about  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Albert  Rains,  as 
he  leaves  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  came  here  4  years  ago,  and  I  joined 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Albert  Rains  both  figuratively 
and  actually  put  his  arm  aroimd  my 
shoulders  and  since  then  has  led  me  in 
the  way  I  think  I  should  have  gone  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
because  I  have  found  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.   He  has  always 


had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  knows  is  right. 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  follow  him  be- 
cause he  has  never  in  any  way  misled 
me  on  any  matter  in  the  business  of  our 
committee  or  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  his  ability  to  do 
what  someone  back  in  history  said  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  did  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  framed.  It 
was  said  that  Alexander  Hamilton  con- 
vinced people  by  a  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness." That  is  the  way  I  will  remember 
the  advocacy  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. Albert  Rains,  in  his  espousal  of 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed.  He  has 
always  done  so  with  a  humor  and  with  a 
sweet  nature  and  in  a  reasonable  and 
logical  way  that  none  of  us  have  been 
able  to  withstand  because  he  has  done 
it  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  knew  he  was 
right.  I  hate  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains,  leave  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
leave  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
because  I  personally  will  miss  his  leader- 
ship immeasurably. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  colleagues,  I  Appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  granting  me  a  few 
moments  to  add  just  a' brief  word  to  the 
wonderful  tributes  that  have  been  paid 
by  his  colleagues  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains. 

I  served  five  terms  in  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  term 
in  the  Senate  before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  now  serving  my  second 
term  in  this  bodyrv 

I  have  knpx^  a  lot  ^  men  in  govern- 
ment during  my  years— men  who  have 
meant  much  to  me  and  who  have  been 
of  great  help  to  me.  But  early  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  first  year  in  the  Congress, 
one  of  the  first  men  I  became  acquainted 
with  was  Albert  Rains  of  Alabama  about 
whom  I  had  heard  a  great  deal.  At  the 
time  there  was  a  matter  pending  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  F>eople  of 
my  district  and,  of  course,  to  me  as  their 
Representative.  So  I  went  to  see  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Albert  Rains. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  charming  in- 
dividual act  in  such  a  ready  and  capable 
manner,  to  be  of  service,  to  a  fellow  who 
did  not  think  he  could  even  expect  to 
get  such  cooperation  and  attention  as 
was  given  to  me  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Albert  Rains.  Of  course,  he 
won  me  to  him  at  that  very  moment. 
The  action  he  took  in  my  behalf  and  in 
the  interest  of  my  district  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me. 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  my 
service  in  the  Congress,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  not  only  a  friend  but  one 
of  the  most  capable  legislators  and  one 
of  the  most  capable  individuals  I  have 
seen  during  my  legislative  experience. 
In  addition,  I  have  found  him  to  be  a 
wtirmhearted  friend  on  and  off  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.    We 
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all  know  him  and  respect  him  for  his 
many  fine  accomplishments  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
all  ki  low  him  as  Mr.  Housing  in  this 

iuntry,  ind  the  people  of  this  Nation  of 
ours  are  living  better  today  because  of 
the  servi  :es  in  this  Congress  of  Albert 
Rains  of  Uabama. 

There  i  ire  many  things  I  wsould  like  to 
say  to  ex  press  my  true  feelings  and  my 
personal  regret  that  I  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  lerving  only  2  terms  with  this 
fine  gent  eman. 

I  will  c  ose  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
this  Natii  ►n  has  needed  his  services.  This 
Nation  is  better  off  because  of  the  serv- 
ices that  le  has  rendered  not  only  to  the 
people  o:  his  district  and  to  the  State 
of  Alabar  la  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  spit  5  of  the  long  years  of  service 
he  has  g  ven,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Albert  Rains]  is  still  a  young 
man  and  I  hope  he  gets  in  some  fine  rest 
and  relaration  for  a  time  down  in  Ala- 
bama. 

But,  I  (  o  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  or  of  the  entire  country,  who 
know  hill  so  well,  are  going  to  let  the 
gentlema  i  from  Alabama,  Albert  Rains, 
stay  fishi  ig  very  long.  I  believe  we  will 
see  furth  »r  service  in  some  capacity  for 
the  able  alents  of  this  fine  and  capable 
gentlema  i. 

Mr.  RC  iBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentl  >man. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlema  1  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  ge  itleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HiLLPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
thrilled  a  Id  I  am  awed  by  this  tribute  to 
one  of  tl  e  truly  great  Members  of  this 
House  to  lay.  In  fact,  my  feelings  are 
interminj  led. 

I  feel  1  leased,  I  feel  privileged,  and  I 
feel  prouj  to  participate. 

I  feel  p  eased  to  see  this  time  taken  to- 
day to  pa  ^  tribute  to  a  man  retiring  from 
our  ranki  physically  but  who  will  never 
retire  fro  n  our  hearts  or  from  the  work 
of  the  Co  igresses  to  come. 

I  said  :  feel  privileged.  I  am  privi- 
leged— privileged  to  be  able  to  join  in 
this  tribtte  and  to  say  how  beloved  he 
is,  what  1  /arm  personal  affection  I  have 
for  him,  Euid  how  truly  admiring  I  am 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]. 

I  said  I  feel  proud.  Yes,  I  am  proud- 
proud  to  )e  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
to  have  tl  ,e  opportunity  of  knowing  such 
a  fine  co  league,  so  beautiful  a  human. 
and  so  atle  a  public  servant. 

I  have  learned  much  from  Al  Rains. 
Prom  the  first  day  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Ba  iking  and  Currency  Committee 
I  took  no  ice  of  Al.  One  could  not  help 
but  notic;  him — his  calmness  and  col- 
lectivenes  s  imder  stress  and  during  difli- 
cult  sessi  )ns  attracted  me  immediately. 

His  unl  lue  grasp  of  the  issues  at  hand, 
his  scope  of  knowledge,  his  analytical 
mind,  his  sense  of  fairness,  his  tasteful 
himior  aiid  his  brilliance  are  truly  ex- 
ceptional 

I  have  seen  privileged  to  have  served 
with  Al  Rains  in  the  committee  and  in 
this  Hou».  My  life  and  my  own  public 
service  have  been  much  enriched  by  hav- 
ing had  t  lis  experience,  and  I  feel  cer- 


tain that  man"y,  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  f^el  the  same  as  I  do. 

I  am  particularly  honored  to  be  able 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our  colleague 
today  and  to  wish  him  many,  many  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  long  years 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  other  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me  have  had. 

Any  man  who  walks  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  a  new  Member  knows  he 
has  a  certain  amount  of  apprehension. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  learns  is  to 
look  for  someone  he  can  follow  and 
someone  with  whom  he  can  talk.  I  have 
found  that  has  been  true  with  respect 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Rains  1. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  his 
handling  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
I  had  some  doubts  about  the  measure 
myself.  Some  of  the  most  experienced 
Members  of  the  Texas  delegation  told 
me,  "Just  listen  to  Albert  Rains  and  you 
will  get  the  information  and  you  will 
get  the  facts  straight."  I  did.  That  was 
certainly  true. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Rains]  is  a  real  leader.    I  believe  I  speak 
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wife  God's  richest  blessings,  and  in  n. 
judgment,  every  Member  of  thi's^! 
body  will  remember  Albert  as  a  maSS 
cent  American.  ™agnifl. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  u. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thii 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [mV 
Rogers]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  t^f" 
point  in  the  Record.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  therp 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem^ 
from  Alabama?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  House  will  lose  the  services  of  one  of 
its  most  able  and  experienced  Members 
this  year  on  the  retirement  of  our  col- 
league  from  Alabama,  Albert  Rains. 

Albert  Rains  has  served  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  Nation  with  distinction 
and  has  left  his  mark  on  our  times,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  honored  to  sene 
with  him  as  a  kind,  considerate,  and  gen- 
tle man  who  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all. 

The  people  of  Alabama  are  losing  a 
man  of  great  talent  and  devotion  to  duty 
in  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  will 
sincerely  miss  his  leadership.  We  are 
confident,  however,  that  he  will  continue 
his  devotion  to  his  country  in  all  his 
future  undertakings. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  all  our  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Albert  and  his  lovely 
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be  sorely  missed  by  his^  colleagues  on  the 


for  the  freshmen  Members  of  Congres^f    wife  a  long  and  happy  future 


and  the  younger  Members  of  this  body 
when  I  say  that  at  all  times  we  have  felt 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Rains]  is  the  type  of  man  we  could  go 
to  to  discuss  problems.  He  has  received 
us  in  a  friendly  and  gracious  manner 
and  made  us  feel  at  home.  He  is  a  man 
we  recognize  as  a  leader.  Always  with 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  we  have  been 
able  to  present  our  problems  to  him. 
When  he  took  the  podium  or  was  in  the 
well,  we  knew  there  was  a  man  with  the 
facts  and  there  was  a  leader  we  could 
follow. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  as  a 
new  Member  that  today  I  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Forrester]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  a  won- 
derful personal  friend,  a  splendid  neigh- 
bor, a  thoroughly  Christian  gentleman, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  that 
has  ever  come  to  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  benediction  to  know 
Albert  Rains.  He  has  my  unqualified 
approval  and  affection.  I  know  no  better 
man.  I  know  no  better  public  servant. 
I  am  a  better  man  for  having  had  the 
privilege  of  association  and  service  with 
him.    I  wish  Albert  and  his  wonderful 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjl- 
ter]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reemphasize  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  about  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama   [Mr.  Rains]. 

The  omnibus  housing  bill,  H.R.  12175, 
which  we  passed  recently,  will  be  one 
more  legislative  monument  to  a  truly 
great  statesman. 

This  is  a  man  who  is  a  gentleman  in 
every  possible  interpretation  of  the  word; 
a  great  scholar,  a  diplomat,  and  a  legis- 
lator who  will  long  be  remembered  in 
this  House. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  in 
1947  he  was  already  a  senior  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee which  I  joined  that  year.  But  more 
than  a  senior  member,  he  was  a  top 
member,  "tops"  so  far  as  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  was  concerned, 
not  only  on  the  committee  but  in  all  of 
the  House. 

I  dare  say  that  there  is  more  than  one 
very  good  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
have  been  lost  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  were  it  not  for  the  statesmanship 
of  this  great  man.  He  has  done  a  yeo- 
manlike job  in  all  these  undertakings, 
with  respect  for  all  views,  no  matter  how 
strongly  he  might  have  differed  with 
them.  He  reconciled  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  seemed  irreconcilable.    He  will 


^nniittee  and  in  the  House 

^7m  happy  indeed  to  be  able  to  call 

him  "friend."    I  know  that  I  have  been 

tetter  man  because  of  that  friendship 
*Wch  I  hope  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
Lord  spares  us. 

T  want  to  echo  all  that  has  been  said 
bv  the  Members  who  have  preceded  me 
Sdby  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Albert,  you  will  be  sorely  missed  here. 
We  wish  you  well  in  all  that  you  under- 
take in  the  years  ahead.  We  know  that 
•hat  you  have  done  in  your  years  of 
ggrvice  will  always  be  a  landmark  to 
those  who  will  try  to  follow,  as  good  leg- 
islators do,  your  fine  example  in  repre- 
senting not  only  their  constituents  but 
the  entire  country  in  bringing  to  it  the 
finest  legislation  that  we  in  the  Congress 
can  give  to  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Rgcss]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama 
does  well  to  honor  Albert  Rains  today, 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  his  friends  from  his  native  State, 
because  we  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
love  him  as  much. 

Much  as  we  regret  Albert  Rains'  re- 
tirement after  20  devoted  years  of  con- 
gressional service,  we  can  still  rejoice  in 
the  legacies  he  leaves  us. 

We  are  legislators.  Our  business  is  to 
conduct  ourselves  in  a  parliamentary 
body.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Albert 
Rains  is  about  as  perfect  an  example 
of  a  legislator  as  this  House  has  ever 
seen,  or  ever  will  see.  His  formula  for 
his  conduct  as  a  legislator  is  simple: 
know  your  subject  thoroughly;  know 
your  colleagues  intimately;  know  every 
nuance  of  parliamentary  law;  and  most 
important  of  all,  be  absolutely  fair  and 
honest  in  all  your  dealings.  Out  of  such 
stuff  is  legislative  greatness  made,  and 
Albert  Rains  has  been  a  truly  great 
legislator. 

Albert's  specialty,  as  we  all  know,  has 
been  housing.  It  is  no  accident  that  his 
term  here  in  the  House  has  coincided 
with  the  greatest  growth  of  home  build- 
ing and  urban  redevelopment  in  our  his- 
tory. Millions  of  modest-income  people, 
elderly  people,  farm  people  and  city 
people,  owe  the  attractive  and  decent 
homes  in  which  they  now  live  to  Al- 
bert Rains'  leadership.  Now  that  our 
Federal  housing  programs  are  growing 
beyond  the  provision  of  shelter,  and  are 
concerning  themselves  with  the  redevel- 
opment of  our  cities,  the  planning  of 
new  communities,  and  with  the  provi- 
sion of  open  space,  Albert  Rains'  vision 
and  guidance  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  times  of  tension  like  today,  history 
will  honor  most  those  who  combined 
zealous  and  sensitive  representation  for 
their  own  areas  with  a  true  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  national  purpose.  I  do 
not  intend  to  diminish  in  any  way  Al- 
bert Rains'  role  as  a  representative  of 
Alabama  when  I  say  that  he  has  been 


in  a  time  sense  representative  of  all  our 
people. 

To  Albert  Rains  and  his  gracious 
wife.  Allison,  go  our  sincerest  good 
wishes  for  many,  many  more  happy  and 
productive  years. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  particularly  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  August  13 
was  "Albert  M.  Rains  Day"  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Most  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  participated  in  the  debate  on 
the  housing  bill  cited  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  Congressman 
Rains  to  the  housing  laws  of  this  coun- 
try over  the  past  20  years.  This  spon- 
taneous fiood  of  tributes  attested  to  the 
high  regard  this  House  holds  for  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  as  a  legislator 
and,  more  importantly,  as  a  person.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  who  does  not 
regard  Mr.  Rains  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
our  colleagues.  This  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  always  agrees  with  Mr.  Rains 
on  every  subject,  but  he  always  argues 
his  point  of  view  on  legislation  with  such 
deep  sincerity  and  honesty  that  he  never 
fails  to  be  persuasive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  to  indicate  on 
August  13  in  my  remarks  on  the  housing 
bill  and  in  the  speech  delivered  in  St. 
Louis  which  I  inserted  in  the  Record, 
how  proud  I  am  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee with  Mr.  Rains.  If  these  pro- 
ceedings today  are  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  form  of  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Rains,  then 
I  would  certainly  be  grateful  if  my  re- 
marks as  they  appear  on  pages  19307- 
19310  of  the  Congressional  Record  could 
be  included  at  this  point  in  such  a  docu- 
ment. I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
wishing  Congressman  Rains  everything 
he  wishes  for  himself.  While  he  has  cer- 
tainly done  more  than  his  share  of  pub- 
lic service,  I  am  sure  there  are  many  as- 
signments he  will  be  performing  for  the 
public  good  and  for  the  country,  from 
other  vantage  points  than  membership 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  Albert  Rains 
removes  from  the  Congress  the  most 
formidable  authority  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. Since  his  election  to  the  Congress 
in  1944  he  has  been  the  driving  force 
for  the  enactment  of  housing  legisla- 
tion— the  crowning  accomplishment  be- 
ing the  omnibus  housing  bill  in  1961. 

He  held  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  His  ardent 
interest  in  the  plight  of  the  homeless 
and  those  living  in  subnormal  and  slum 
areas  refiect  the  unselfish,  kindly  atti- 
tude of  this  great  leader. 

His  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
thousands  of  unfortunates  won  for  him 
throughout  the  Nation  the  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

His  handling  of  the  legislation  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Congress  won  the  supporting 
votes  of  many  of  his  colleagues  who  hav- 
ing great  confidence  in  the  sincere  rep- 
resentations that  he  advanced  in  argu- 
ment changed  their  position  on  the 
matter. 

Albert  Rains  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
the  membership.    We  wish  for  him  the 


blessings  of  the  Almighty  and  greater 
success  in  whatever  undertaking  he  may 
seek  in  the  future.  He  has  earned  the 
highest  honors  that  a  dedicated  public 
servant  can  aspire  to.  As  a  true  son  of 
the  great  State  of  Alabama  and  the  peer- 
less leader  of  democratic  principles  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation — we,  his  sin- 
cere colleagues,  salute  him,  and  wish  for 
him  and  his  sweet  wife  AlUson,  great 
happiness  and  abundant  health. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  unique  and  gratifying  experience 
for  me  to  preside  as  Speaker  while  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  our  colleague  Albert 
Rains,  who  is  voluntarily  retiring  from 
Congress.  In  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues,  I  could  echo  every  word. 
He  is  esteemed  by  all  who  have  served 
with  him  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Albert  Rains  and  I  do  not  always 
agree — we  have  not  always  voted  to- 
gether— but  I  know  we  have  always 
shared  a  warm  friendship  which  I  shall 
value  and  cherish  the  remainder  of  my 
life. 

I  join  with  those  who  have  spoken  so 
eloquently  of  his  impeccable  character, 
the  warmth  of  his  personality,  his  con- 
siderateness  and  other  virtues  which  we 
all  admire  and  I  join  others  in  wishing 
for  him  and  his  lovely  wife  the  best  of 
good  things. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  close  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress rapidly  approaching,  the  sad 
thought  comes  to  me  that  many  of  the 
faces  we  see  here  today  will  not  be  here 
when  the  89th  Congress  convenes  in 
January  1965.  Many  Members  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  resigning  or  re- 
tiring at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  when  we  adjourn  sine  die  we 
will  say  farewell  to  many  whose  friend- 
ships we  have  enjoyed  during  our  asso- 
ciation over  the  years.  Some  of  the 
Members  who  will  not  be  returning  have 
devoted  many  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  this  Nation,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate we  acknowledge  the  important 
parts  they  played  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  our  great  country. 

Among  this  group  is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  the  Honorable  Albert  Rains, 
who  has  announced  that  he  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  will  return  to 
the  practice  of  law.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  able  men  to  be  elected  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  has  made  a  great 
reputation  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  progressive  legislator. 
He  has  come  to  be  known  as  Mr.  Hous- 
ing, the  foremost  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country. 

Albert  Rains  first  came  to  Congress 
in  1945,  and  for  many  years  our  oflBces 
were  in  the  same  corridor.  His  friend- 
ship over  the  years  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and  I  do  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  wishing  him  the  very 
best  in  his  law  practice.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  just  as  success- 
ful in  any  endeavor  he  undertakes  as  he 
was  in  representing  his  district  and  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

To  Albert  and  his  lovely  wife,  Allison, 
may  I  say  "good  luck,"  and  may  they 
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genuine  sense  of  personal  loss 

retirement.    I  well  remember  his 

ndnesses    and    great    courtesy 

first    came    to    Congress.    His 

imderstanding  meant  much 

Congressman,  and  I  am  triily 

to  him  for  his  help  and  advice 

real  interest  he  has  shown  in 

's  housing  needs. 

friend  can  look  back  upon 
20  years  and  take  just  pride  in 
legislative    accomplish- 
which  have  so  tremendously  ben- 
many    Americans.    He    has 
dontributed  to  the  betterment  of 
and  when  he  leaves,  it  will 
the   knowledge  of  a  job  well 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  like  to 
the  testimony  I  am  about  to 
ibute  to  Representative  Albert 
Gadsden,    Ala.,    enjoys    the 
the  authenticity  and  the  in- 
j^idgment,  that  characterized  the 
the  data  and  the  sincerity  of 
Rains  himself  when  he 
so  brilliantly  and  so  success- 
us  here  in  the  House.    I  like 
that  when  I  speak  of  Repre- 
Rains  I  do  it  from  a  special  po- 
close  and  intimate  knowledge, 
himself  never  rose  on  this  floor 
judgment,  influence  a  vote,  or 
piece  of  legislation  unless  his 
solidly  bulwarked  by  honesty 
and    exact    information, 
us  who  know  the  meaning  of 
Rains'  service  to  his  State 
Nation — and  that  is  a  con- 
company — must  feel  a  certain 
allure  in  the  democratic  process 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  to 
the  Congress.    He  is  only  in 
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such  a  talent  in  legislation  and 

when  there  is  yet  so  much 

it  to  be  had,  ought  not  to  be 

occur.    I  wish  somehow  I  had 

— the  benign  power  of  course — 

this  decision  and  keep  Albert 


to 


Rains  on  the  job  here  in  strategic  posi- 
tions with  the  key  committees  to  which 
he  contributed  so  much.  When  I  say 
that  my  knowledge  of  his  effectiveness, 
his  skill,  his  diplomatic  handling  of  many 
men  of  talent  and  decision,  is  grounded 
upon  a  very  special  vantage  ix)int,  I 
mean,  of  course,  that  Albert  Rains  and 
I  worked  together  in  committee. 

We  conferred,  we  studied,  we  poured 
over  reports  and  documents,  we  con- 
sulted our  colleagues,  we  sought  to  mas- 
ter the  problems  and  the  differences 
among  men,  and  we  even  disputed.  Al- 
ways Albert  Rains  toiled  in  the  interests 
of  better  and  better  legislation,  and  al- 
ways in  the  interest  of  decision  and  suc- 
cess. As  a  fellow  legislator  on  the  same 
legislative  team,  so  to  speak,  with  Albert 
Rains,  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him, 
for  he  made  the  burden  of  our  job  less 
arduous. 

I  feel  that  no  credit  attaches  to  me 
that  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House, 
had  him  constantly  at  my  side  and  then 
appointed  him  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing.  He  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing in  the  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  for  many  years,  and  had  be- 
come our  outstanding  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject of  housing.  It  took  no  special  genius 
to  recognize  that  here,  in  this  great  man 
from  Alabama,  was  the  foresight,  the 
capacity  for  direction,  the  progressive 
legislative  point  of  view,  that  constitute 
the  very  heart-blood  of  leadership  for 
the  public  good  in  a  democracy.  And  his 
experience  as  a  lawyer  and  in  public 
service  in  Alabama  before  he  came  here 
in  1944,  his  affection  and  enthusiasm  for 
people,  all  made  for  the  kind  of  service 
in  this  House  that  is  stamped  forever 
upon  the  history'  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  service  that  is  remarkably  sig- 
nificant in  the  legislation  for  housing  in 
which  he  was  a  great  technician  and  an 
expert  not  only,  but  a  statesman  of  pro- 
found understanding.  I  am  an  old  hand 
myself  at  the  bu.siness  of  legislation,  often 
under  great  difficulty  and  greater  pres- 
sure. For  more  than  3  decades  I  have 
watched  the  democratic  process  in  this 
Chamber  and  before  that  in  Texas. 

I  know  something  of  the  indispcnsabil- 
ity  of  men  like  Albert  Rains. 

And  I  know  what  the  great  law  firms 
of  our  country,  or  private  industry,  or 
banking  and  management  would  do  to 
count  men  like  Rains  in  the  top  echelons 
of  their  leadership.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, however,  that  Albert  Rains  be- 
longs in  Government,  belongs  in  service 
to  his  fellow  man  for  whom  he  feels  so 
deeply  and  works  so  hard.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  he  will  be  returned  soon  to  the 
public  service,  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

We  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  a 
harsh  and  sometimes  bitter  presidential 
campaign.  I  have,  with  great  pain  and 
anguish,  heard  words  spoken  that  down- 
grade and  disparage  the  profession  of 
politics,  as  if  politics  were  some  unpleas- 
ant business  charged  with  corruption 
and  ignorance,  and  devoid  of  moral 
dignity,  I  pray  that  the  often  unwitting 
traducers  of  the  political  profession  could 
come  to  this  House,  this  Chamber,  Mr. 


Speaker,  and  see  and  talk  with  and  W*. 
about  men  like  Albert  Rains  of  Alahun^ 
For  tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  wholeVSf' 
trum  of  human  endeavor  that  is  so  gvm' 
bolic  of  the  noblest  quality  in  hiSri 
natiu-e,  the  finest  aspirations,  the  mci* 
diligent  endeavors,  as  the  public  andnri 
vate  life  of  a  man  like  Albert  Rains 

It  gives  me  personally  a  tremendmi, 
sense  of  loss  to  see  him  retire.  Butlt 
gives  me  also  a  concomitant  sense  of 
gratitude  to  know  that  politicians  llki 
Albert  Rains  give  dignity  and  stature 
distinction  and  honor  to  the  profesBlon 
of  politics  and  to  the  democratic  process 
in  our  country.  ^^ 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Alabama  delegation,  I  have  re 
quested  this  time  in  order  to  give  the 
membership  of  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  join  with  us  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body  who 
is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session  i 
speak  of  Albert  Rains,  a  worthy  son  of 
Alabama. 

Albert  was  bom  in  DeKalb  County 
Ala.,  on  March  11,  1902,  which  makes 
him  a  young  man — one  of  this  genera- 
tion. While  young  in  years  and  in  spirit 
he  is  old  in  legislative  experience  and  Is 
certainly  one  of.  if  not  the  best,  debaters 
in  the  House. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
DeKalb  County,  he  attended  Snead  Sem- 
inary which  is  now  Snead  College,  being 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  fine  institution  and  also  of  Jackson- 
ville State  Teachers  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rains  is  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928, 
and  commenced  practice  in  Gadsden 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  served 
as  city  attorney  of  Gadsden  for  10  years, 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Alabama  Legislature  from 
Etowah  County  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader.  He  was  an  officer  in 
many  local  organizations  and  has  always 
given  of  his  time  and  energies  to  many 
patriotic,  fraternal,  and  religious  causes. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Allison  Blair 
of  Centre,  Ala.,  who  has  been  most  help- 
ful to  him  in  his  career. 

Congressman  Rains  has  been  quite  ac- 
tive in  speaking  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  both  in  his  own  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  every  sense  of  the  word.  While 
he  espouses  the  philosophy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  really  fights  for  it  every 
inch  of  the  way,  no  one  can  charge  that 
he  was  so  blinded  to  partisanship  that  he 
did  not  fight  fair  or  ever  hit  below  the 
belt. 

Yesterday  during  the  debate  on  the 
Housing  legislation,  many  Members  took 
the  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Albert's 
service  here  in  the  House.  He  is  most 
worthy  of  these  fine  tributes.  His  re- 
tiring from  Congress  is  a  loss  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  He  is  recognized 
throughout  this  country  as  the  architect 
of  housing  legislation  here  in  the  House. 
He  leaves  this  body  as  a  builder— what 
more  could  one  wish? 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  Al- 
bert Rains,  I  am  sure  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  join  with  the  Alabama  del- 


.-Hnn  in  wishing  for  him  and  his  lovely 
JJe,  AlUson.  all  of  the  good  things  of 

%r  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 

I  know  that  all  of  us  in  the  House  will 
^itlv  miss  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
Som  Alabama.  Albert  Rains,  who  is  re- 
SrinK  from  the  Congress. 

Snce  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1944, 
iiBKRT  Rains  has  served  his  district  and 
Se  Nation  with  dignity  and  devotion. 
Se  people  of  his  district  and  State  can 
ftSl  justifiably  proud  of  the  representa- 
tion he  has  given  them.  His  colleagues 
Ml  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  miss  his  valued  counsel,  as  we  in 
theHouse  will  also. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Bains  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
f)gss  and  happiness. 

j£r.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama Congressman  Albert  Rains,  is 
completing  a  tenure  in  the  Congress 
fhlch  can  fill  him  with  profound  satis- 
faction and  many  of  us  in  the  public 
service  with  pardonable  envy.  Within 
the  20  years  of  his  service  in  the  House, 
Albert  Rains  literally  helped  change 
the  face  of  the  Nation,  upgraded  our 
American  way  of  living  and  in  so  doing, 
strengthened  our  democracy.  Millions  of 
American  children  have  grown  up  in 
comfortable  homes  in  decent  surround- 
ings because  of  Albert  Rains.  The  home 
construction  industry  continues  to  fiour- 
ish  and  its  leaders  and  its  publications 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  our 
colleague  for  his  vision  and  idealism, 
coupled  with  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
the  builders'  problems  and  abilities. 

Albert  Rains  earned  the  respect  of 
the  10  Congresses  in  which  he  served. 
He  won  the  universal  acclaim  of  home- 
builders  and  real  estate  practitioners  and 
should  have  the  gratitude  of  the  milUons 
of  Americans  who  actually  owe  him  their 
homes,  because  his  legislation  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  finance  their  hous- 
ing. 

The  common  tendency  of  many  to  as- 
sociate a  man  who  had  had  brilliant 
success  in  one  endeavor  with  that  effort 
alone  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Rains].  Rains  and  housing  are 
something  of  a  synonym  around  the 
country.  But  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Rains]  made  his  mark  as  a 
lawyer  before  coming  to  the  Congress  and 
his  legal  background  contributed  to  his 
talents  as  a  parliamentarian  and  a  most 
eflBcient  investigator  and  committee 
chairman.  His  deep  knowledge  of  what 
Improves  a  State's  economy  engaged  his 
active  interest  in  development  of  natural 
resour(*es,  highways,  and  waterways  and 
his  wide  interests  made  him  a  tower  of 
strength  within  our  Alabama  delegation. 
An  old  friend,  he  also  was  a  good  adviser 
and  consultant  for  me.  I  will  miss  his 
keen  analysis  of  the  most  complex  issues 
and  problems. 

When  he  came  to  the  House  from 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  in  1944,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. He  immediately  immersed  himself 
in  the  very  complex  and  then  not  so 
glamorous  problems  of  housing.  Strange 
«8  it  may  seem  now,  this  required  extra- 


curricular study  and  even  courage.  At 
the  time,  Federal  participation  in  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  other  than  the  very 
lowest  income  groups  was  a  subject  of 
hot  controversy.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
congressional  leadership  recognized  Al- 
bert Rains  as  a  committee  member  who 
did  his  homework  and  he  acquired  the 
tag  of  "Mr.  Housing." 

There  was  a  quick  recognition  that  Al- 
bert Rains  in  his  views  and  legislation 
looked  beyond  bricks  and  mortar  and  was 
motivated  alone  by  what  he  believed  was 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  the  country.  Every  housing  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  since  the  land- 
mark housing  legislation  of  1949  bears 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  Albert  Rains' 
knowledge,  enterprise  and  dedication  to 
an  ideal. 

In  the  1950's  there  was  a  rush  by  some 
of  the  vmscrupulous  and  the  fast-buck 
crowd  to  cash  in  on  the  postwar  housing 
shortage  and  the  housing  needs  of  war 
veterans,  with  shoddy  construction 
their  mark.  Without  hesitation,  Albert 
Rains  headed  the  subcommittee  of  in- 
vestigation. With  complete  objectivity 
and  fairness,  he  put  the  facts  on  the  rec- 
ord and  his  suggestions  for  safeguarding 
the  home  buyers'  dollars,  not  only  exposes 
poor  building  methods  but  resulted  in  na- 
tionwide standards  which  have  benefited 
every  American  who  buys  a  home. 

Whenever  legislation  came  before  the 
Congress  concerning  housing,  Albert 
Rains  invariably  took  a  position  which 
was  fair  to  all  segments  of  the  industry, 
but  always  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
people.  He  had  the  rare  ability  to  take 
the  most  explosive  and  controversial 
issues  in  their  proper  perspective.  In- 
fiuential  and  trusted  for  his  counsel  by 
his  colleagues,  he  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  our  country  has  achieved  the 
splendid  record  it  has  made  since  the 
close  of  the  last  World  War  in  meeting 
what  was  a  staggering  problem  in  human 
engineering,  consisting  of  provision  of 
adequate  housing  for  an  expanding 
population. 

His  retirement  from  the  Congress  is  re- 
grettable because  it  will  leave  a  gap  in 
the  expertise  on  housing  problems  in 
which  he  was  a  leader.  We  wish  him  well 
and  he  leaves  with  a  unanimous  "well 
done,"  by  those  who  will  be  inspired  by 
his  record  of  splendid  service,  which  al- 
ways will  be  marked  in  congressional 
annals. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Albert  Rains,  who  has  devoted  the  best 
part  of  his  Uf e  to  representing  his  fellow 
man  in  the  legislative  halls  of  both  the 
State  legislature  of  his  native  State  of 
Alabama  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Washington,  B.C.,  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  House. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  probably 
one  of  the  largest  investments  the  aver- 
age man  will  ever  make  in  his  life  is  the 
purchase  of  a  home,  and  Albert  Rains 
has  worked  hard  and  long  to  provide  the 
best  home  loan  program  in  the  world. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  foremost  authority 
in  this  field.  Many  of  his  biUs  to  pro- 
vide better  farm  housing,  college  hous- 
ing, and  nursing  homes  are  now  law 
of  the  land. 


Albert  Rains  was  always  concerned 
with  the  little  man,  and  I  know  that 
whatever  he  undertakes  in  the  future, 
this  concern  will  always  be  with  him. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  as  his  colleagues  here  saw  Albert 
Rains  guide  important  legislation 
through  this  House,  we  saw  a  man  dedi- 
cated always  to  the  National  welfare. 
Albert  Rains'  service  here  was  always 
characterized  by  loyalty  to  his  commu- 
nity, his  congressional  district,  his  great 
State,  while  at  the  same  time  placing 
the  national  interest  above  every  other 
consideration.  As  a  result  of  Albert 
Rains,  devotion  to  our  country,  each 
section  and  every  class  has  benefited 
from  his  legislative  genius  and  skill. 
Our  Nation  is  a  stronger  nation  eco- 
nomically because  of  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Albert  Rains.  In  the  history  of  this 
House,  he  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Members  of  all  time.  He  will 
rank  with  Speaker  Bankhead  and  other 
outstanding  Alabsona  statesmen. 

We  will  miss  his  great  oratory  here  on 
the  fioor,  his  genial  and  affable  manner. 
Albert  Rains  tjrplfied  the  true  south- 
ern gentleman.  His  distinguished  serv- 
ice here  with  us  has  elevated  the  stand- 
ards of  us  all. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
the  very  best  always  and  we  believe  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  again  serve  his 
people  as  U.S.  Senator,  Governor,  or  in 
the  executive  department  or  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  friends  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Rains],  and  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  who  participated  in  this  trib- 
ute to  him.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  the  House  who,  had  they 
known  that  this  special  order  was  set 
for  today,  would  have  made  it  their 
business  to  be  here.  The  dean  of  our 
delegation  had  previously  obtained  time 
and  other  members  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, because  of  illnesses  and  one  death 
in  a  Member's  family,  could  not  be  here 
today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Burleson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT   ON   THE   88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  responses  which  I  have  received  from 
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my  mont  ily  newsletter  when  I  have  ex- 
plained 1(  «lslatlon  at  the  time  it  was  be- 
ing considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative ;  show  how  really  interested  the 
Americai  people  are  in  their  Govern- 
ment.   Tierefore,    I    am    making    this 


statemen 


the  major  legislation  already  enacted 
into  law   n  this  88th  Congress. 

When  Ms  88th  Congress  finally  ad- 
journs si]  le  die,  it  will  undoubtedly  have 
gained  tlie  distinction  of  remaining  in 
session  f<  r  the  longest  period  of  time  in 
peacetimi ;  history.  The  first  session  did 
not  adjoi  m  imtil  December  30,  1963. 

During  this  88th  Congress,  we  have 
already  >een  in  session  500  calendar 
days;  18,  )81  bills  and  resolutions  have 
been  intr  >duced;  and  946  bills  and  reso- 
lutions hiive  already  been  enacted  into 
law.  Th  fse  figures,  impressive  as  they 
may  be,  only  tell  a  small  part  of  the 
story.  T  ley  definitely  do  not  reveal  the 
hours  an<  ho\irs  devoted  to  consideration 
of  legislation  by  the  various  congres- 
sional ccmmittees,  and  by  individual 
Members  of  Congress. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 


Alsioet 
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today  to  siunmarize  some  of 


found  this  so  true  as  I  care- 

the  records  of  the  hearings, 

reports,  and  the  individual 

legislation  line  by  line  before 

votes. 

my  decision  as  to  how  to 

passage  of  a  bill.  I  study  all 

facts  and  weigh  the  good  fea- 

the  bad — keeping  in  mind 

best  interests  of  my  constl- 

Vhen  I   decide  that   the   bad 

mtweigh  the  good,  I  must — in 

against  the  bill,  no 

appealing  the  title  may  be  or 

the  aim.    I  have  welcomed 

contained  in  correspondence 

of  the  15th  District  of  Illi- 

I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  my 

pledges  to  fight  for  economy  in 

decentralization  of  Federal 

freedom  of  the  Individual. 

sferving  as  Representative  from 

District  of  Illinois,  I  have  at- 

o  keep  my  constituents  fully 

on  my  views  and  my  votes  on 

through  periodic  newslet- 

releases,  radio  newscasts,  and 

correspondence.    In   addition, 

rollcsdl  votes  are  a  matter  of 

in    the    Congressional 
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report,  therefore,  is  lim- 
jrief  summary  of  just  a  few  of 
bills  already  enacted  into  law 
88th  Congress. 


AGRICXTLTXTRE 


jaw  88-74  authorizes  an  esti- 

million  in  Federal  assistance 

to  help  finance  additional  re- 

for  State  agricultural 

stations.    Rulemaking  power 

law     permits    the     Secretary 

to  refuse  to   aid  State 

unless  he  approves  of  the  re- 

to  be  undertaken. 
Law   88-297:    Costs    for   this 
law   are   undetermined — 


pr  >gram 


but  price  of  wheat  is  down  and  prices  to 
consumers  are  up  since  its  enactment. 
This  law  authorizes  a  new  wheat  market- 
ing certificate  program  and  contains 
most  of  the  program  rejected  previously 
by  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  national 
referendum  of  1963.  This  law  also  pro- 
vides a  new  subsidy  for  cotton  mills  as 
well  as  continues  past  cotton  price  sup- 
port and  subsidies.  Senator  Aiken 
stated: 

It  would  have  paid  us  better  to  have 
bought  all  these  Imports  coming  In  from  for- 
eign countries  and  given  them  to  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
and  we  would  have  still  saved  some  money. 

Public  Law  88-482  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impose  import  quotas,  starting 
January  1,  1965,  whenever  imports  of 
chilled,  frozen,  or  fresh  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  goat  meat  threatens  to  rise  10 
percent  or  more  above  annual  average 
1959-63  import  levels,  adjusted  to  allow 
for  growth  of  the  U.S.  market. 

EDCCATION 

Public  '^w  88-129  authorizes  $205.7 
million  in.^jnatching  grants  to  expand 
teaching  aBd,i"esearch  facilities  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  related-type  colleges  and 
for  student  loans  to  increase  health  per- 
sonnel. 

Public  Law  88-204  authorizes  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  3 -year  program  of  loans  and 
grants  to  aid  colleges  and  universities  in 
financing  construction  of  academic  and 
related  facilities. 

Public  Law  88-120  authorizes  $921  mil- 
lion for  expansion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  through  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  authorizes  $417,946,000  for  exten- 
sion of  National  Defense  Education  and 
Aid  to  Impacted  Areas  Acts  to  June  30, 
1965. 

Public  Law  88-214  authorizes  $411  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1965  and  S285  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  carrying  out  pro- 
visions of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — providing  literacy  and  vo- 
cational training  to  unemployed,  assist- 
ance to  relocate  unemployed,  and  a 
broadened  program  to  train  uneducated 
and  jobless  youth.  Waives  for  1965  the 
requirement  that  States  match  Federal 
grants  for  training  allowances  for  un- 
employed. 

Public  Law  88-269  authorizes  $45  mil- 
lion for  1964  to  extend  Federal  assistance 
under  the  Library  Services  Act  to  urban 
areas — providing  matching  grants  for 
construction  of  library  buildings. 

Public  Law  88-497  authorizes  $70  mil- 
lion— extending  for  5  years  the  programs 
for  traineeships  to  increase  number  of 
professional  public  health  personnel  and 
expanding  health  project  grants  to 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  engineer- 
ing, social  work,  and  pharmacy. 

Public  Law  88-581  authorizes  $287  mil- 
lion for  a  5-year  program  to  combat 
shortage  of  nurses.  Includes  grants  for 
con.struction  and  rebuilding  of  school 
and  college  facilities,  traineeships  for  ad- 
vanced professionals,  and  loans  for  stu- 
dents. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Authorization  of  $4.7  billion  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  food-for-peace  program 
■under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  Expands  loans  from 
counterpart  funds  to  private  enterprise 
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abroad;  authorizes  sales  of  surplus  na 
agricultural  commodities  to  other  « 
tions  for  their  currencies:  and  author,^' 
donations  of  U.S.  surplus  fa4  g^SS? 
emergency  disaster  relief  and  for3J.°i 
of  economic  development  projects 

When  this  Congress  finally  adjoum. 
authorizations  for  the  mutual  assistant 
program  alone  will  total  more  thants 
bilhon  for  a  2-year-perlod.  ThiTin 
eludes  allowance  for  U.S.  tax  dollars  to 
aid  Communist  countries  as  well  as  so- 
called  neutral  countries  who  vote  wmJ 
Russia  in  the  United  Nations  more  than 
they  do  with  the  United  States  tMr 
$6  billion  figure  does  not  include  amounts 
allotted  for  other  foreign  aid  programs 
such  as  food  for  peace,  participation  in 
International  Development  Association 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  so  forth. 

HEALTH    AND   WELFARE 

Public  Law  88-156  authorizes  $282  2 
million  for  fiscal  years  1964-68;  $48  mii- 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $58  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  each  year  there- 
after for  purpose  of  increasing  aid  to 
States  for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  for  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams— and  grants  for  maternity  care 
and  research  projects  to  prevent  mental 
retardation. 

Public  Law  88-164  authorizes  $329  mil- 
lion  for  5-year  program  to  aid  States  in 
providing  mental  retardation  research 
facilities,  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  grants  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Public  Law  88-210  authorizes  $95  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1964-67  to  improve, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for 
prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Public  Law  88-352:  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  authorizes  unlimited  funds 
to  enforce  the  existing  civil  rights  and 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  integration  in 
public  accommodations,  public  facilities, 
and  State  programs  which  receive  Fed- 
eral funds^  The  law  also  establishes  a 
Federal  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  called  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  super- 
vise employment  practices  in  private 
business,  and  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  private  suits. 

Public  Law  88-443  authorizes  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  extend  for  5  years  the  Hill-Burton 
Act,  providing  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion, modernization  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  medical  centers— in- 
cluding funds  for  areawide  planning  of 
health  facilities  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis. 

Public  Law  88-452  authorizes  $947.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965  to  finance 
just  the  first  year  of  operation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  broad  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  authorizes,  in  fiscal  years  1965 
through  1967,  10  separate  programs  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
newly  established  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Key  sections  of  the  bill  au- 
thorize a  Job  Corps  to  provide  work 
experience  and  training  to  youths  in  con- 
servation camps  and  in  urban  and  rural 
residential  training  centers,  a  worlt- 
training  program  to  employ  youths  lo- 


^nv  »  community  action  program  under 
^h  the  Federal  Government  would 
T2rt  ft  variety  of  local  efforts  to  combat 
•Sfrtv  a  domestic  peace  corps  called 
S?SrA--Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
^l^d  ft  series  of  programs  to  assist 
STmot  in  rural  areas. 

pScLaw  88-525  authorizes  $375  mU- 
Mnn  over  fiscal  years  1965-67  to  meet 
«Ss  of  expanding  the  pUot  food  stamp 
"lloni  initiated  by  administrative  or- 
5p/in  1961.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
JL  15  authorized  to  administer  a  food 
Samp  plan  aimed  at  augmenting  the 
SSs  of  low-income  families.  Needy 
SJmilles  in  participating  commimlties 
could  buy,  for  a  small  fixed  amount,  food 
stamps  worth  a  larger  amount  when  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  local  food  stores. 

public  Law  88-560  authorizes  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  Housing  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
vides for  urban  renewal  grants,  37,500 
new  low-rent  public  housing  units,  loans 
for  housing  for  elderly,  for  farm  housing, 
and  other  existing  programs;  includes 
facilities  for  migrant  farm  workers;  ex- 
tends maturity  of  FHA-flnanced  home 
mortgages  and  lowers  down  payments; 
and  provides  compensation  fft-  persons 
and  businesses  dislocated  by  urban  re- 
newal projects. 

NATXTKAL    RESOURCES 

Public  Law  88-29  authorizes  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  outdoor  recreation  plans  through 
studies,  research,  and  education  pro- 
grams under  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Public  Law  88-253  authorizes  $816.8 
million  2-year  program  of  improvements 
in  11  river  basins  and  navigable  stresuns, 
flood  control,  waterpower  projects  of 
Army  Engineers,  and  1-year  authoriza- 
tion for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects. 

Public  Law  88-309  authorizes  $28.5 
million  for  5-year  program  of  aid  to 
States  for  development  of  commercial 
fisheries. 

Public  Law  88-379  authorizes  $82.5 
million  for  a  10-year  program  to  finance 
water  resources  research  centers  at  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities — 
and  encourages  similar  projects  at  other 
institutions. 

Public  Law  88-577  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System — 
placing  9.1  million  acres  of  land  already 
owned  by  the  Federal  Goverimaent  in  a 
National  Wilderness  System  immedi- 
ately. Additional  land  owned  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmaent  can  be  placed  in 
the  system  in  the  future  with  congres- 
sional action. 

Public  Law  88-578  establishes  a  $2 
billion,  10-year  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basis  in  developing 
recreational  facilities  for  public  enjoy- 
ment—with the  cost  to  be  met  from  a 
combination  of  sources,  including  admis- 
sion and  user  fees  and  the  existing  Fed- 
eral motorboat  fuel  tax. 

CONCLTJSION 

The  current  membership  of  the  88th 
Congress  is  as  follows:  254  Democrats  to 
176  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  66 
Democrats  to  34  Republicans  in  the 
Senate. 
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At  the  ssmie  time  that  this  88th  Con- 
gress was  authorizing  huge  new  and  ex- 
panded programs,  it  raised  the  national 
debt  limit  by  $19  billion — to  a  new  high 
of  $324  billion — while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  tax  cut  totaling  $11.5  bil- 
lion, partially  effective  in  1964.  Each 
taxpayer,  however,  should  look  into  the 
actual  tax  he  will  be  required  to  pay  next 
April.  The  withholding  rates  were  re- 
duced more  than  taxes.  Thus,  many  tax- 
payers will  owe  the  Groverrunent  money 
when  they  file  their  returns  next  year. 
Be  sure  to  watch  this. 

This  brief  report  of  bills  actually  en- 
acted into  law  merely  scratches  the  sur- 
face of  congressional  action  during  1963 
and  1964 — but  I  hope  it  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  legislative  action  and 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  voted  for  those  measures  which  I  felt 
to  be  in  your  best  interest  and  against 
those  which  I  honestly  believed  would  re- 
sult In  a  waste  of  your  tax  money  or 
which  were  an  unnecessary  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  into 
matters  which  could  and  should  be  han- 
dled at  the  local  levels.  I  do  hope  my 
efforts  in  your  behalf  have  met  with  your 
approval.  If  you  missed  seeing  a  report 
on  my  vote  on  any  specific  issue  or  if  you 
wish  to  have  further  details  on  any  par- 
ticular law,  please  let  me  know. 

Above  all,  I  hope  this  report  will  con- 
firm the  great  importance  for  each  smd 
every  one  of  you  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  Grovernment  affairs  and  that  you 
will  vote  on  election  day.  Your  vote  this 
November  will  determine  the  future 
course  of  your  Government.  Remember: 
"Vote  and  the  choice  is  yours.  Don't 
vote  and  the  choice  is  theirs." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Gteorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  roUcall  No.  263  today  I  was  on  im- 
portant business  pertaining  to  my  dis- 
trict in  other  parts  of  the  Capitol  and  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time  of  that  roll- 
call. 


and  inoculated  millions  who  had  known 
only  poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 
Now  they  have  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
the  district  in  which  HOPE  was  con- 
ceived and  developed. 

Montgomery  County  is  the  home  of 
the  founder  and  president  of  Project 
HOPE:  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  who  also 
is  a  noted  internist  and  heart  specialist 
in  Washington,  and  Is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  internal  medicine  at  George- 
town University. 

Maryland's  Sixth  District  is  also  the 
home  of  HOPE'S  vice  president,  Joseph 
T.  Geuting,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Utility 
Airplane  Council  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  instrumental  In  the 
founding  of  HOPE,  also  resides  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  distinguished 
area  residents  who  have  helped  build 
Project  HOPE  Is  unending.  It  Includes 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Clarke,  president  of  C.  &  C. 
Elite  Linen  Services,  who  was  the  orig- 
inal chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Committee  for  Project 
HOPE  and  this  year  was  designated  the 
oflacial  founder  of  the  conunittee. 

Replacing  Mr.  Clarke  as  chairman  la 
the  equally  able  Mr.  Foster  Shannon, 
president  of  the  Shannon  &  Luchs  Real- 
ty Co.  Assisting  Mr.  Clarke  is  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  outstanding  civic  serv- 
ants, and  I  would  like  to  read  their  names 
into  the  Record. 

They  are:  Mr.  Alvln  Q.  Ehrllch,  Mrs. 
Eugene  R.  Jacobsen,  Jr.,  Dr.  WUUam  T. 
Joyce,  Mrs.  Garfield  I.  Kass,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin B.  Newton,  and  Mrs.  Oscar  D. 
Nohowel. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  persons  in 
my  district  who  have  donated  their  val- 
uable time  and  extraordinary  talents  to 
the  fostering  of  Project  HOPE,  while 
raising  nearly  $250,000  In  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
commend  these  people  for  their  unselfish 
devotion  to  such  a  worthy  project. 


PROJECT  HOPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  good  ship  Hope  sails  on  Its  fourth 
mission  of  mercy.  When  It  weighs  an- 
chor In  New  York  City  at  2  o'clock,  the 
S.S.  Hope  starts  Its  maiden  voyage  to 
Afrlca^-the  third  continent  to  benefit 
from  Its  services. 

Ehirlng  the  past  4  yesu-s  the  doctors  and 
niu-ses  of  this  privately  financed  program 
of  medical  education  and  healing  have 
trained  thousands  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  nurses,  and  medical  tech- 
nicians in  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador. 

While  carrying  out  Its  primary  goal  of 
medical  education.  HOPE  has  treated 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow, October  1. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  requ^  of  Mr. 
Whallkt)  .  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Hays  and  to  Include  two  articles. 
Mr.  Harris  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Alabama  In  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
on  HJl.  8546,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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■T.ED  BILLS  SIGNED 

BTfRLESON,  from  the  Committee 

Administration,  reported  that 

comknittee  had  examined  and  found 

eniiolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 

titles,  which  were  thereupon 

the  Speaker: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
certain  land  of  the  United  States 
Yaqul  Association,  Inc.;  and 
An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Earnest 


o: 


Pucua 
6M3 


The 
ture  to  eiirolled 
following 


i  ji 


S.653. 
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BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
the  following  titles  were  taken 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
as  follows: 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 

of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 

and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

139.  Joint     resolution     proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

relating  to  succession  to  the 

and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases 

President  Is  \inable  to  discharge 

and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary. 


SENAT  S  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
bllls  of  the  Senate  of  the 
tlUes: 


Re<  xeatlon 


act  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
of   the   Lake  Mead  Na- 
Area,  Ariz.,  and  Nev.,  and 
purposes; 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 

the  District  of  Colimibla  to  pay 

costs  made  necessary  by  actions 

of  Columbia  goveriunent,  and 

ptn^xwes;  and 

An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treasury 

Industries  fund  for  the  gov- 

the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 


(f 


purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
CKLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


House  do  now  adjourn. 

was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the 
until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
1, 1964.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXEcrtrnvE  communications, 

ETC. 

clause  2  of  rule  aA.lV,  execu- 

convnunicatlons  were  taken   from 

's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 

tde  United  States,  transmitting  re- 

iBvlew  of  mUltary  assistance  pro- 

k  Far  East  co\intry.  Department  of 
(pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  63  and  SI 


UB.C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  QoTemment 
Operations. 

2579.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  p\u-- 
suant  to  law,  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  Oovemment  through  the  leasing  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems  by  the  Bac- 
chus Works,  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Magna, 
Utah,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government   Operations. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  Into  Joint  contracts  for  sup- 
plies and  services  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  other  political  divisions 
and  subdivisions  In  the  National  Capital 
region";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  the  use  of 
NAJ3A  funds  for  the  construction  and  ren- 
ovation  of   research   facilities   at   New  York 


September  so 

ernments";  without  amendment  rH-«f  - 
1913).     Ordered  to  be  printed         ^^*-  *>• 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  aa^u. 
istration.  House  Resolution  889  v^^ 
tlon  that  the  dociunent  entlUed  "t^^T™'** 
U.S.  Defense  PoUcles  Prom  World  JS  ?! 
Through  1963"  prepared  by  Charles  B  ?L^ 
nelly.  Library  of  Congress,  be  printed  « 
House  document;  without  amendment  riJL' 
No.  1914) .    Ordered  to  be  printed        ^^^■ 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adn,i« 
Istration.     House  Resolution  890      ^^" 
.*i2°    providing    for    printing    heartj?"^ 
"Tax-Exempt    Povmdations    and    Chi^t.^ 
Trusts";    without    amendment    (H«^  » 
1915).    Ordered  to  be  printed  '^     ''°- 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  of  conleren«, 
S.  3060.  An  act  to  amend  and  exteM  ^: 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  igsa  imJ 
to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874  si^ 
Congress  (federally  affected  areas)  JiUnV 
No.  1916).    Ordered  to  be  printed  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  892.  Resolution  f» 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  liM 


ovation  oi   research  faculties  at  New  York  Joint  resolution  making  contlnulne  ann 

University,  New  York.  N.Y.  (pursuant  to  77  prlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1965    anS  f 

Stat.  141,  142.  and  77  Stat.  425.  439);  to  the  other  purposes;  without  amendment  fw 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  No.  1917).    Referred  to  the  House  CaleS" 


2582.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  the  use  of 
NASA  funds  to  provide  additional  research 
facilities  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  (pursuant  to  77  Stat.  141.  142. 
and  77  Stat.  425.  439) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution  78. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as 
a  Senate  document  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1908).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  856.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  "Compilation  of  Social  Seciirlty 
Laws";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1909) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  877.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  study  entitled  "Obligations 
for  Research  and  Development,  and  Research 
and  Development  Plant";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1910).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
358.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  5,000  additional  copies  of 
"Iramlgratlon  Hearings  Before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives,  parts  1.  2,  and 
3";  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1911). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  364. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  an  additional  1.000  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "Study  of  Population  and 
Immigration  Problems:  Population  of  the 
United  States";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1912).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  96. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  entitled  "Cata- 
log of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Oov- 


Mr.  SISK.  Committee  on  Rules.  Houm 
Resolution  893.  Resolution  for  conslderatim 
of  H.R.  6151,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  app^ 
priatlon  authorization  for  the  compleUon  of 
the  construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Montana;  without  amendment  (Rent 
No.  1918).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Conmalttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  894.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  12318,  a  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  pcti. 
tlons  imder  the  House  of  Representatlyei 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1919).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Worto. 
S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1920) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
S.  2968.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120(1) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1921) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rxiles.  House  Resolution  895.  Resolution  for 
sending  to  conference  of  HH.  11380.  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposci; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1922).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  12733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real  prop- 
erty known  as  the  West  Virginia  Independ- 
ence Hall  as  a  national  historical  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  12734.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Masonic  War  Veterans  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Inc.,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defeiise  and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  12735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paymentt 
to  certain  locomotive  firemen  whose  sepan- 
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.iiowance  under  the  award  made  by 
«*^/"tlon  Board  No.  282  was  reduced  by 
Art»»»""  ^^^j.  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
T!^  united  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Sltlr.tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
^■*^BvMr.  WYDLER: 

OR  12736  A  bill  making  Coliunbua  Day 
,  \^  hoUday;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

'"^Mr.  MAHON: 

Hj  Res  1183.  Joint     resolution     making 
Jiuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
JSJ^nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlt- 
tte  on  ApproprlatioM. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

_j  Res  1184.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
turconstltutlon  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit any  Stete  to  apportion  one  house  of  its 
^lature  on  factors  other  than  population 
rtth  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  its  voters; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
SyMr.  HARSHA: 

H.J.  Res.  1185.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  conunittee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  study 
mstters  relating  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  award  of  the  Board  established  under 
public  Law  88-108  to  arbitrate  a  labor  dispute 
hgtween  certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  their 
anDloyees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 

HJ.RCS1186.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  proclaim  National  Vol- 
unteer Fireman's  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 

HJ.  Res.  1187.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
jn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  such  per- 
lon,  when  elected  or  appointed,  possesses 
the  qualifications  of  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  has 
been  an  Inhabitant  for  at  least  5  years  of 
luch  State;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.PUCINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Conciirrent  resolution  to 
bring  Justice  to  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.  Res.  891.  Resolution  authorizing  a  re- 
view of  national  policy  for  local  airline  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 

HJl.  12745,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rita 
Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Antonio  Cabrera;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seoxing 
Lek  Rim  and  his  wife,  Chun  Hye  Rim  (nee 
Choe) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  12748.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prank 
Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
HR.  12737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
W.  Campbell;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  12738.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Suat-Lleu  Soong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  12739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Stewart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HR.  12740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Drakoe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HR.  12741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Potinl 
BalU  Hohlfelder;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HR.  12742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
P,  Sotos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  12743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charley  Conley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pitlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

1048.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  New  York,  N.Y.,  requesting 
consideration  of  his  petition  with  reference 
to  proposing  legislation  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  attempt  to  assault  or  murder  any 
Federal  official  receiving  $25,000  or  more  an- 
nual salary,  which  was  referred  to  the  C<Mn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  30, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  who 
heareth  prayer,  breathe  upon  us  now, 
we  beseech  Thee,  the  benediction  of  Thy 
holy  calm.  Soothe  the  anxieties  of  our 
so  often  baffled  minds,  so  that  with  the 
shield  of  Thy  peace  and  the  sword  of 
Thy  truth,  we  may  face,  free  and  fear- 
less, whatever  tests  this  day  may  hold. 

Kindle  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts,  we 
pray,  a  flame  of  devotion  to  freedom's 
cause  in  all  the  world,  that  in  its  white 
heat  every  grosser  passion  may  be  con- 
sumed. Heal  the  divisions  which 
shorten  the  arm  of  our  national  might 
as  we  stand  at  this  crossroad  of  history. 
Override  the  errors  of  our  faulty  judg- 
ments. So  shall  Thy  kingdom  come  and 
Thy  will  be  done  in  our  lives  and  in 
all  the  earth. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name,  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.. Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  29,  1964,  was  dispensed  with. 


committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
745)  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  an- 
nuities under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

HJl.  2501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  ofllcers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacanciee; 

H.R.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Offlcera' 
Training  CorjM  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purposes  oi 
Reserve  retired  pay;   and 

H.R.  12308.  An  act  to  authorize  removal  of 
a  flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  messsige  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  2512)  to  clar- 
ify the  status  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard  while  attending  or  instructing  at 
National  Guard  schools  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  11302) 
to  require  premarital  examinations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  653.  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Ariz,  and  Nev.,  and 
for  other  ptuposes; 

S.  1024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  actions 
of  the  District  of  Oolimibla  government,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1082.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  correctional  Industries  fund  t<x  the 
goverrunent  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Association.  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O.  Scott. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  as  a  Senate  doc'iment  and  providing  for 
additional  copies;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  a  conamlttee  print 
entitled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State 
and  Local  Governments." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11302)  to  require  pre- 
marital examinations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


ADJUSTMENTS    IN   ANNUITIES   UN- 
DER     THE      FOREIGN      SERVICE 
RETIREMENT      AND     DISABILITY 
SYSTEM 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  if  the 

conference  report  is  brought  up  on  the 
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to  provide  for  adjiistments 

under  the  Foreign  Service 

and  disability  system,  I  shall 

yea-and-nay  vote  smd  will  want 

apprised  of  it. 
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LIMnJATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  re  luest  by  Mr.  Mansfiixd,  and  by 
unanlm(  ua  consent,  statements  during 
the  mon  Jng  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  mlnut<  s. 


iXJsJC'UTlVE  SESSION 

Mr.  \  ANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  thi  ,t  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
slderatloti  of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider th<  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendai . 

The  notion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  execu  Ive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  St  ited. 


COMlfUNICATIONS 
CORP. 


SATELLITE 


The  CI  lef  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nom:  nations  in  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unan  mous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations I  e  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PI  RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objertion,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the; '  are  confirmed. 


Cilef 


The 
sundry 

Mr. 
ask    im^nimous 


to   read 

npminations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

IPIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

consent    that    these 

nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

)JT  pro  tempore.   Wlth- 
obje^tion,  the  nominations  will  be 
en.  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
are  confirmed. 


The 
out 
conslderejl 
tion,  the; 


COAST 


b; 
FF  ESIDENT 


The 
sundry 
Geodetic 

Mr 

ask  unanimous 
nations 

The 
out  obJe<|tlon 
considere  1 
tion,  thej 

Mr.  mKnsfi 
ask 

dent  be 
firmatlon 

The 
out  objec 
fled  forthwith 


COAST  GUARD 
Clerk  proceeded 


AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 


Ciief 


Clerk  proceeded  to   read 
rjominations  in  the  Coast  and 

Survey. 
mKnSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
consent  that  these  nomi- 
consldered  en  bloc. 

pro  tempore.    With- 
.  the  nominations  will  be 
en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
are  confirmed. 

ELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
consent  that  the  Presi- 


unan  mous 

hpmediately  notified  of  the  con- 
of  these  nominations. 
PB|ESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
ion,  the  President  will  be  noti- 


Li  oislative  session 

On  monon  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanlmoiM  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consl(  eration  of  legislative  business. 


RETIREMENT  TODAY  OP  JERRY 
O'LEARY,  WASHINGTON  EVENING 
STAR  REPORTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  always  cause  for  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness when  one  of  the  most  beloved  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate  reaches  the 
time  of  retirement.  It  is  especially  so, 
in  this  particular  instance,  when  we  note 
that  today  marks  the  retirement  of  our 
old  and  valued,  tried  and  true  friend, 
Jerry  O'Leary,  Sr.,  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

In  my  opinion,  the  members  of  the 
fourth  estate  have  treated  Congress 
with  great  impartiality,  consideration, 
and  understanding  down  through  the 
years.  They  have  used  their  bylines  to 
to  give  us  credit  which  sometimes  we  did 
not  deserve,  and  to  criticize  us  on  occa- 
sions when  we  deserved  it;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  treated  us  impartially 
and  well. 

At  this  time,  with  the  approval  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  furnish  the  byline,  instead  of  Jerry 
O'Leary. 

Jerry  O'Leary  is  a  native  Washing- 
tonian.  For  50  years  he  has  been  a 
newspaperman.  He  started  on  the  old 
Washington  Herald  in  1914.  After  brief 
periods  on  the  Washington  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  in  1917. 

After  8  years  of  general  assignments 
covering  the  District  Building,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Capitol  staff  in 
1925  and  has  covered  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  39  years. 

He  has  also  covered  the  national  con- 
ventions of  both  parties  since  1932.  He 
has  followed  the  campaign  trail  for  pres- 
idential and  vice-presidential  candidates 
since  1940. 

In  my  book,  Jerry  O'Leary  is  one  of  the 
finest,  gentlest,  fairest,  and  kindest  men 
I  have  ever  known. 

Although  he  will  be  retiring  today,  he 
will  not  be  leaving  us,  because  we  need 
men  like  Jerry  O'Leary  to  continue  to 
decipher  this  body,  to  understand  what 
makes  Congress  "tick,"  and  to  under- 
stand, also,  the  makeup  of  the  men  £md 
women  who  comprise  this  body  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  say  publicly  that  it  Is  with 
regret  that  I  note  the  retirement  of  this 
great  and  fine  newspaperman.  It  is 
with  anticipation  that  I  look  fonx'ard  to 
our  continued  friendship  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  assure  Jerry  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  him  for  advice  and 
coxmsel  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  Roll  Call  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964,  entitled  "Retiring  Jerry 
O'Leary  Recalls  Good  Old  Days." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Retiring  Jerry  O'Leary  Recalls  Good  Old 
Days 

Jeremiah  OXeary,  Sr.,  whose  seniority 
dates  from  1925,  when  he  first  began  covering 
the  Senate  for  the  Evening  Star,  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Surveying  the  changes  he's  seen  in  the 
Senate  during  those  years,  Mr.  O'Leary  says 
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the  most  striking  ones  are  of  stylft-j^ 
tory,  In  dress  and  debate.  ^~^  *** 

"It  may  be  the  Influence  of  that  inf~- 
television  delivery,"  he  said,  "but  W7* 
don-t  hear  flowery  thunder-and-dainn.lS? 
speeches  any  more.  I  doubt  If  anvon^^ 
learns  to  declaim  In  that  fashion  anv  «I? 
I  suppose  the  last  of  the  old  style  «n.«r*' 
was  Senator  Clyde  Hoey  (Democrat  cov^ 
Carolina)."  "•  w  ho^ 

Senator  Hoey,  who  died  In  1954  was  iti^ 
prime  practitioner  of  the  art  of  dressinsHlJ 
a  Senator.  He  always  wore  a  stiff  collJ  ^ 
morning  coat.  Another  snappy  dressor  u, 
O'Leary  recalls  fondly,  was  J.  Ham  Lewit^ 
Illinois,  who  also  sported  a  Van  Dyck 

"They  wore  frock  coats,  white  vests  strlnM 
trousers.  They  looked  the  part.  TheydKto!! 
want  to  dress  like  other  people." 

Another  past  glory  In  the  Senate  was  th. 
cut-and-thrust  debate. 

"There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  that  give  and 
take  in  the  Senate."  Mr.  O'Leary  said  "but 
It's  given  way  to  set-piece  speeches  I 'rum 
they  do  most  of  their  battling  in  comi^t^ 
now." 

Another  thing  of  the  past  Is  the  really  lait- 
ditch,  bitter  end  fillb\iBter.  The  last  one  Mr 
O'Leary  recalls  was  on  an  atomic  energy  bllL 
when  the  Senate  stayed  In  session  contlnu- 
ously.  night  and  day,  from  Monday  through 
Satiorday  as  weary  opponents  tried  to  talk 
the  bin  to  death.  Nowadays,  the  Senate 
leadership  doesn't  make  life  that  disagree- 
able for  filibusters.  Though,  of  course  it 
could.  ' 

But  the  glory  of  the  Senate  In  his  younger 
days,  Mr.  O'Leary  says,  was  Its  orators. 

"When  Bill  Borah  was  going  to  speak,  tht 
word  would  get  out  and  the  galleries  would 
fill  with  people  waiting  for  that  4th  of  July 
oratory." 

However,  Mr.  O'Leary  says,  the  changes  In 
the  Senate  are  on  the  surface  only,  "it's  not 
as  picturesque  as  It  was,"  he  says,  "but  It'i 
Just  as  Important.  I  guess  It's  modernizing, 
like  everything  else." 

Mr.  O'Leary,  whose  son,  Jerry,  also  work» 
for  the  Star,  says  he's  made  no  special  plaai 
for  his  retirement.  Friends  think  he'll  In- 
tensify his  rooting  for  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators. All  he's  sure  of  Is  that  he  won't  be 
writing  a  book. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOTTYE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
something  of  a  novelty  that  Jerry 
O'Leary  is  a  native  Washingtonian,  be- 
cause they  are  rather  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  a  town  which  was  captured  and 
taken  over  by  us  "outlanders"  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic.  Every 
time  I  meet  a  native  Washingtonian,  I 
look  at  him  two  or  three  times  because 
he  is  a  kind  of  distinctive  breed  unto 
himself. 

The  memorandiun  I  hold  in  my  hand 
about  Jerry  does  not  indicate  how  old  he 
Is,  but  If  he  became  a  reporter  in  1914, 
that  is  when  I  was  18  years  old.  I  can- 
not rightly  say  where  I  was,  but  I  believe 
that  I  was  carrying  a  dinner  bucket  in  a 
factory  in  my  hometown. 

So,  here  was  Jerry  O'Leary  working  on 
the  old  Washington  Herald.  Those  must 
have  been  great  days,  because  the  world 
was  shaken  with  dizzy  adventure.  In 
those  days,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Jerry 
had  to  be  on  shoe  leather  too  much.  In 
order  to  find  copy.   It  was  fairly  running 
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^  flf  his  ears,  even  though  he  may  have 
Sn  ft  young  reporter. 
^'Srr^  has  had  a  variety  of  expenence 
■^l/rlv  every  Washington  paper,  I  sup- 
?^  Scept  the  Washington  DaUy  News. 


?:  went  to  the  Washington  Evening 
-»?,  in  1917  Where  was  I  in  1917? 
KJpr  I  was  in  the  Army  or  Uncle  Sam 
5?  already  measured  me  for  my  new 
2«tPr  suit  and  did  not  ask  me  what  color 
f««ferred  Jerry  was  doing  business 
to  Washington  at  that  time  and  he  has 
Sen  going  on  ever  since. 

Mh-  president,  Jerry  O'Leary  is  not  go-i 
h,rto  retire.  There  is  a  young  Jerry  I 
ni^ary  and  there  is  an  old  JerrjJ 
oT^rv'  I  am  not  sure  which  is  young-f 
^  spirit,  because  I  read  both  their^ 

^IfSy  retires  today,  he  will  be 
«ound  these  "diggings"  tomorrow  and 
rtart  asking  about  civil  rights,  tariff 
meciflcations,  tariffs  on  brooms,  and  all 
Suort  of  thing.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  wiU  be  around,  especially  when  he 
does  these  special  stories.  If  and  when 
I  run  again  for  office,  I  am  going  to  make 
sure  that  he  does  a  very  special  story 
about  me— even  though  he  does  not  be- 
lieve it  when  he  writes  it — so  that  I  can 
use  It  as  campaign  material. 

The  Senate  salutes  Jerry  O'Leary  for 
the  affable,  able,  and  agreeable  person 

One  would  think  that  members  of  the 
fourth  estate  would  lose  their  tempers 
as  a  result  of  the  cavalier  way  in  which 
we  sometimes  treat  them. 

A  boy  would  come  in  the  Chamber  and 
say  "O'Leary  wants  to  see  you."  The 
reply  would  be,  "Tell  him  I  am  busy." 
Or  the  boy  might  say,  "Jerry  O'Leary 
wants  to  see  you  at  the  front  door."  The 
reply  might  be,  "Tell  him  I  am  on  the 
way  to  my  office  post  haste,  and  I  have 
no  time  to  bother." 

One  would  think  that  would  make 
Jenr  mad.  That  does  not  make  him 
mad.  That  only  sharpens  his  wit.  He 
would  go  immediately  to  the  Senator's 
office.  That  is  the  stuff  that  makes  a 
great  newspaperman.  He  has  been  a 
great  newspaperman  for  50  long  years. 
In  this  accelerated  age  it  is  really  some- 
thing for  one  to  stay  with  the  same  craft 
for  half  a  century,  and  to  improve  with 
each  shining  day. 

I  believe  Jerry  O'Leary  is  better  now 
as  a  newspaperman  than  he  ever  was. 
When  the  Washington  Star  editor  reads 
the  Record,  I  hope  he  will  get  him  back 
to  work  and  keep  him  up  here. 

Reporters  are  all  like  old  shoes.  I 
like  to  have  them  around.  I  like  to  go  to 
the  Press  Gallery  twice  a  week,  sit  down 
and  visit,  and  let  the  questions  come 
thick  and  fast.  And  what  a  fellowship  it 
really  is.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it. 
So,  I  salute  a  great  newspaperman  and 
one  whom  I  esteem  as  a  great  friend. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  with  respect  to  the  announced 
retirement  of  one  of  Washington's  most 
able  and  popular  news  reporters,  Jerry 
O'Leary. 

I  do  not  know  just  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him,  but  I  have  known 
Jerry  for  several  years.    I  first  knew  him 


when  he  was  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  here  on  the  HUl. 

I  have  long  admired  him  because  of  his 
capacity,  and  the  competent  and  effi- 
cient way  he  performed  his  duties  to  the 
public  and  for  the  great  newspaper  that 
he  represented.  I  admire  him  for  his 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  those  of 
us  who  sometimes  make  news  and  who 
have  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  legis- 
lating for  the  greatest  coimtry  in  the 
world. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  his  dili- 
gence in  searching  out  the  news  and  his 
determination  to  get  the  information  and 
facts  as  accurately  as  possible  before  re- 
porting them.  I  have  found  Jerry  to  be 
fair  and  objective  in  reporting  the  facts. 
He  tried  to  convey  the  truth  to  his  read- 
ers as  he  saw  it.  My  contacts  with  him 
over  the  years  have  been  most  pleasant. 
I  have  always  enjoyed  my  interviews 
with  him. 

Whenever  committees  on  which  I 
have  served  and  particularly  those  com- 
mittees on  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  as  chairman  made  news,  when- 
ever we  took  any  action  or  performed  any 
service  that  was  newsworthy,  Jerry  en- 
deavored to  report  it  in  its  proper  per- 
spective and  to  convey  the  facts  in  their 
true  light  to  the  readers  of  his  article. 

We  regret  his  retirement.  I  shall  miss 
seeing  him  at  work  daily  here  with  the 
other  reporters. 

I  join  with  all  other  Senators  and  his 
friends  in  wishing  him  the  reward  of 
happiness  and  contentment  that  I  trust 
will  attend  him  in  his  retirement  years 
and  also  in  any  other  avocation  or  ac- 
tivity of  life  that  he  wishes  to  follow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  regrets  the  retirement  of  Jerry 
O'Leary  more  than  I. 

During  the  many  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  Jerry  has  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  Senators  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any 
other  member  of  the  news  media,  al- 
though we  respect  nearly  all  of  them. 

Jerry  has  been  a  true  reporter,  concen- 
trating on  the  facts.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  slant  a  story  or  to  write  a  biased 
story.  He  has  always  been  without  prej  - 
udice. 

I  believe  that  what  makes  Jerry  this 
way  is  the  nature  of  the  man  himself. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
being  a  voteless  Washingtonian  for  so 
long  has  enabled  him  to  judge  us  im- 
partially and  without  bias. 

My  hope  for  Jerry  is  that  he  has  a  good 
and  adequate  retirement  and  will  not  for- 
get to  come  back  to  see  us  frequently. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  words  of  laudation 
that  have  been  expressed  concerning 
Jerry  O'Leary. 

My  contact  with  Jerry  has  been  rather 
limited.  He  probably  does  not  know 
that,  although  our  contact  was  limited, 
there  has  been  a  communication  between 
us  which  has  caused  me  to  develop  great 
affection  for  him. 

Frequently  in  Ufe,  we  develop  admira- 
tion for  individuals  who  never  have 
knowledge  of  such  admiration.  I  occupy 
that  position  with  regard  to  Mr.  O'Leary. 
I  have  talked  to  him.  And  I  have  listened 
to  his  genial  and  gentle  voice.   He  called 


me  last  night  on  the  telephone.  I  Im- 
mediately recognized  his  voice  because  of 
its  gentility  and  humility. 

I  have  read  his  articles,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  he  discussed  in  those 
articles,  I  have  always  found  them  re- 
plete with  objectivity  and  honesty. 

Nothing  that  we  could  say  about  Mr. 
O'Leary  would  add  luster  to  the  distin- 
guished service  that  he  has  rendered  this 
area  as  a  newspaperman.    He  has  built 
a  monmnent  for  himself  in  the  news- 
paper world.   He  has  developed  for  him- 
self the  respect  of  Members  of  Congress. 
I   offer   my   felicitations   to  him.     I 
thank  him  for  the  extraordinary  work 
that  he  has  done  as  a  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic for  50  years.    I  wish  him  many  years 
of  good  health,  happiness,  and  comfort. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 
shall  always  recall  with  pleasure  that  on 
the  day  before   a  friend  of   31  years' 
standing  decided  to  retire  after  50  years 
of  labor  in  the  vineyard,  he  handed  me  a 
copy  of  the  speech  that  I  shall  make  in 
the  Senate  today  on  the  subject  of  how 
an  alien  tree  from  Japan  has  crowded 
out  of  the  sun  a  native  solid  oak.    I  am 
reminded  of  the  lopsided  effect  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  had  on  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Few  Senators  can  join  Jerry  O'Leary 
and  me  in  saying  that  we  have  labored 
in  the  vineyard  for  50  years.  He  started 
his  journalistic  career  in  the  same  year 
that  I  started  my  political  career.  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  kind  of  runoff  convention 
in  1914  which  decided  who  would  be  a 
candidate  from  that  area  for  the  State 
senate.  I  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 
That  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  that  I 
have  ever  been  defeated  in  any  conven- 
tion. After  that  I  stayed  out  of  con- 
ventions as  much  as  possible.  In  1915 
I  ran  for  the  Senate  in  the  primary,  and 
so  my  legislative  career  covers  only  48 
years. 

Of  course,  I  have  known  Jerry  better 
since  I  moved  over  to  the  Senate  side  In 
the  winter  of  1946.  He  has  been  a  credit 
and  an  honor  to  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion. He  has  not  always  given  publicity 
to  some  of  the  speeches  that  I  have  made 
in  the  Senate,  but  whenever  he  wrote 
about  one  of  my  speeches  he  always  was 
accurate.   He  was  never  unfair. 

I  regret  to  see  Jerry  O'Leary  retire  be- 
cause I  am  more  or  less  in  the  same 
shoes.  If  I  should  retire,  what  would 
I  do?  When  one  has  been  in  one  un- 
dertaking for  50  years,  he  cannot  hunt 
and  fish  all  the  time.  One  must  have 
something  to  do  or  he  will  rust  out  rap- 
idly. I  think  I  shall  ask  for  a  little 
conference  with  my  friend  Jerry  to  see 
if  I  can  find  some  type  of  work  which 
would  be  appropriate  and,  in  line  with 
his  wonderful  training,  and,  as  Adams 
said  of  Jefferson,  his  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, perhaps  I  can  find  the  way. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  I  join  other  Senators  in  ex- 
pressing my  great  admiration  for  Jerry 
O'Leary.  I  wish  to  tell  him  publicly 
that  I  am,  indeed,  sorry  that  he  is  leav- 
ing us.  I  have  greatly  admired  his 
writings  and  his  work.  I  have  not 
known  him  as  well  as  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  and 
some  others.    I  am  certain  of  that.    But 
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I  have  f  o  lowed  his  writings  with  a  great 
deal  of  nterest.  I  thoroughly  concur 
In  eversrt  ilng  that  other  Senators  have 
said  aboi  t  him.  The  Senate  gallery  will 
not  be  tt:  e  same  with  Mr.  OTieary  gone 
I  am  surq  he  will  be  back  on  occasions  to 
visit  us 

Mr.  BVRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Presi 
dent.   I   deeply   regret   that   Jerry   A 
OTjeoTj  las  made  the  decision  to  retire 
from  the  active  ranks  of  the  Washington 
newspapf  r  corps. 

I  fully  realize  that  he  has  more  than 
earned  lelief  from  the  exacting  tasks 
of  his  pn  f esslon  after  reporting  from  the 
Washing  on  scene  for  50  years 

I  can  1  nderstand  how  he  feels  in  need 
of  a  res  ,  and  how  his  family  believes 
this  is  t(  be  in  the  interest  of  his  good 
health  and  long  life 

I  am  Jure  every  Member  of  the  UJ5 
Senate,    vhich   he  has   covered  for  39 
years,  wi  Jies  for  Jerry  CLeary  the  com 
plete  ful  lllment  of  his  personal  desires 

I  have  been  In  the  Senate  nearly  32 
of  the  yjars  he  has  been  looking  down 
on  us  f  om  the  Press  Gallery,  and  I 
want  to  1 «  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
wish  hln  well 

I  shal  miss  him  as  a  friend.  The 
Senate  ^  ill  miss  the  accuracy  of  his  re- 
ports. '  "he  Star  will  miss  the  caliber 
of  his  w  >rk.  The  country  will  miss  his 
contrlbu  ions  to  current  information 

Speaki  ig  from  my  long  experience  in 
the  Sena  «,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sen 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
regret  that  we  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
received  the  news  that  Jerry  O'Leary, 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  news- 
paper reporters  is  retiring  after  40  years 
of  outstanding  service  with  the  Wash- 
ington Star. 

Jerry  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  His 
objective  and  fair  coverage  of  the  activi- 
ties in  the  Congress  have  brought  great 
credit  and  great  pride  to  the  newspaper 
profession.  I  know  from  pei^sonal  ex- 
perience of  the  great  respect  with  which 
he  is  held  not  only  by  myself  but  by  all 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress. 

Though  he  has  unquestionably  earned 
retirement,  we  all  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  return  frequently  to  Capitol  Hill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opE)ortunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  best  wishes  to  both 
Jerry  and  Mrs.  O'Leary.  his  devoted  wife, 
and  my  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  many, 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness together.  I  sincerely  wish  Jerry 
well  in  all  future  endeavors.  He  is  un- 
questionably not  only  a  great  reporter 
but  a  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  there  be  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Jerry  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  extolling  his  virtues  as  a  great  re- 
porter and  newspaperman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


ate  Pina  ice  Committee.  I  can  truthfully r  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


say  that  I  do  not  believe  Jerry  O'Leary 's 
coverage  of  the  Senate  and  the  com- 
mittee C3  n  be  siirpassed  for  faithful  ac- 
curacy, ^owledgeable  background,  and 
fairness. 

And  when  I  say  this  about  the  way  he 
mastere<  his  profession.  I  intend  it  to 
speak  f  >r  the  man  himself.  Jerry 
OXeary  Is  a  man  who  governs  himself 
and  possesses  himself. 

He  h£s  never  laid  himself  open  to 
reproach ,  because  the  caliber  of  his  work 
Is  Irrepr  )achable.  His  own  respect  for 
his  respo  nsibilities  contributes  to  the  re- 
spect otliers  hold  for  him. 

I  have  watched  Jerry  O'Leary  work 
with  ado  liration,  and  I  have  read  the  in- 
f  ormatlv  i  product  of  his  enterprise  and 
effort  wi  h  interest  and  never  a  doubt  as 
to  its  au  ihentlcity. 

He  is  a  man  of  highest  character,  a 
fine  sense  of  proportion,  and  a  capacity 
for  dlstl  Lgulshing.  He  lays  hold  of  the 
news  with  study  and  investigation,  and 
presents  the  ensemble  with  conciseness 
and  clar  ty. 

He  Is  1  lever  a  man  for  the  careless  use 
of  words  Jerry  O'Leary  is  a  newspaper- 
man con  pletely  emancipated  from  error, 
known  t<  >  us  all  for  his  dedication  to  the 
construe  ive  use  of  his  talents,  powers. 
Intellect,  and  experience. 

I  kno^  that  the  trademarks  of  a  good 
news  sto  7  these  days  are  a  short  begin- 
ning. an(  a  short  ending — close  together. 

For  J«  rry  O'Leary  I  hope  his  retire- 
ment wi  1  have  a  long  beginning  and  a 
long  eliding — far  apart — unless  he 
should  d  Mside  to  come  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate Press  Oallery. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  he  will  drop  aroimd 
to  see  iis  old  friends  of  the  Senate 


whether 


they  are  at  work  or  at  home. 


as  follows: 

SEPTXMBsa  30,  1964. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary, 
The  Washington  Star. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jerry:  Your  retirement  today  after 
40  years  with  the  Washington  Star  Is  yet  an- 
other landmark  in  the  story  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

However,  you  have  served  the  Senate 
through  your  Informed  and  Incisive  report- 
ing even  longer  than  any  present  Member 
of  that  body.  You  have  had  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  study  and  know  the  life  of 
that  great  deliberative  assembly.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  many  legisla- 
tors and  countless  readers  have  benefited 
from  your  Judgment  and  wisdom. 

Surely  you  will  sustain  your  deep  Interest 
in  Congress  and  political  affairs,  but  It  Is 
good  to  know  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  so 
now  in  reasonable  leisure.  Also,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  and  your  fine  family  will  have 
many  more  years  of  happiness  together. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
I         

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report   on    Research   FAciLrriES    tor    Poly- 
technic Institute,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  provision  of  additional  research  fa- 
cilities for  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Research  Facilities  at  New  York 
University.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,    D.C,    reporting,    pursuant    to 


Bacchus    Works, 
Magna.  Utah 


law.  on  the  construction  and  r«noT.ti^ 
research  facilities  at  New  York  tinii^5 
New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  om^' 
nautical  and  Space  Sciences.  ■^''*' 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Cost  to  thi  n«- 
ernment  Through  the  Leaswo  or  fc^!' 
TRONIC  Data  Processing  Ststrics  i^nil 
T,  «T  Hercules   Powder  c? 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  «f 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Oo» 
ernment  through  the  leasing  of  electron^" 
data  processing  systems  by  the  Bacctoi 
Works.  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Magna  Utai* 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  Septembtt 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  th« 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 


REPORT   ENTITLED   "DEPARTMENT 
OP  AGRICULTURE  HANDLING  OP 
POOLED     COTTON     ALLOTMENTS 
OP  BIT  J  .IE  SOL  ESTES"— REPORT 
OP    A    COMMITTEE— INDIVIDDAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL.        AND        ADDI-! 
TIONAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1607) 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  I  am  filing  a  report 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  its  study  relating  to  cer- 
tain   operations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  relationships  existing 
between  personnel  of  that  Department 
and  Billie  Sol  Estes. 

About  2V2  years  ago,  Billie  Sol  Estes 
was  arrested  in  Pecos.  Tex.    This  arrest 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  public  attention  centered  on 
him.    Our  Investigation  was  imdertaken 
at  a  time  when  Estes  was  the  subject 
of  almost  daily  headline  news  stories; 
and  when  there  were  current  rumors  of 
cotton  allotment  manipulations  favoring 
him  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance   of  Billie  Sol  Estes 
before  the  subcommittee  had  to  be  post- 
pone for  more  than  a  year.    This  post- 
ponement   was   in   harmony    with  our 
longstanding  policy  of  being  scrupulous 
not  to  infringe  on  or  prejudice  the  rights 
of  defendants  who  were  under  indict- 
ment  and   awaiting   trial   on  criminal 
charges.    At  the  conclusion  of  our  orig- 
inal   series    of    hearings,    when    Estes 
would  normally  have  been  called  to  testi- 
fy, there  were  both  Federal  and  State 
indictments   pending   against   him.    At 
the  request  of  Estes'  attorney  and  the 
attorney  general  of  Texas,  and  later  be- 
cause of  similar  requests  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Judge 
before  whom  Estes  was  to  be  tried,  we 
delayed  his  appearance  until  these  court 
trials  were  finished.    We  called  him  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  to  testify  on  No- 
vember 12.  1963.     He  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  in  response  to  all  pertinent 
questions. 

Immediately  thereafter  a  report  was 
drafted  and  on  December  18.  1963,  this 
proposed  report  was  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  subconMnittee  for  their 
study";  suggestions,  and  recommendations 
or  approval.  It  was  not  until  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  subcommittee  arrived  at  and 
agreed  to  the  basic  report  which  I  no* 
submit.  It  was  further  agreed  that  each 
member  who  desired  to  supplement  the 
basic  report  with  hla  own  views  could  do 
so.    Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  prln- 
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_,  _.oort  the  document  I  am  submit- 
S^rSiliis  the  separate  views  of  Sen- 
«W  K^a  E  MUNDT,  jointly  with  Senator 
•*°'^  T  CTTRTis,  and  those  of  Senator 
SSfj  ERViN,  Jr..  jointly  with  Senator 
SjLXn)  S.  MusKiE.  I  am  also  submit- 
ffWrate   individual   views   of  my 


jlng  separate 

"^heUeve  much  good  has  resulted  from 
tji  tovestigation.  As  this  report  sets 
Sk  many  needed  reforms  have  been 
Sought  about  in  the  areas  m  which 
"^^^ifisses  or  deficiencies  were  revealed 
Jfev^dence  adduced  at  the  hearings.  It 
.V  nrobable  that  the  reforms  would  not 
h^vebeen  made  except  for  these  revela- 
S  Revisions  and  improvement  in 
J^anization  are  among  the  major  bene- 
flte  that  usually  result  from  the  work  of 
tjils  subconunittee. 


Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  filing  with 
the  Senate  the  report  entitled  "Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Handling  of  Pooled 
Cotton  Allotments  of  Billie  Sol  Estes," 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed,  together  with 
the  separate  and  Individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  report  will 
be  received,  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL     EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 

as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditvu-es,  I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
August  1964.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Pkrsonnkl   in    Exktutivi    Beakch, 

August  1964  and  July  1964.  and  Pat,  Jult 

1964  AND  Junk  1964 

PERSONNEL    AND    PAT    SUMMAST 

(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  August  1964  submitted  to  the  Joint  C!om- 
mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Total  and  major  categories 


Tot»l' 


juencies  exclusive  of  Department  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense - 

Inside  the  IT  nitPd  States 

Outside  the  United  States - 

Industrial  emplojnnent 

Fofflpi  national? - 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 


In  Aucust 
num- 
bered— 


2. 495, 604 


1, 461, 958 
1, 033, 646 


2, 337. 527 
158, 077 
650,996 


In  July 
num- 
bered— 


2, 492, 061 


1,461.345 
1,030,716 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


Payroll  (In  thousands)  in  executive 
branch 


In  July 
was— 


-1-3,543 


-1-613 
-f2,930 


$1, 430. 729 


835,445 
595,284 


In  June 
was — 


$1,389,867 


798, 017 
691.840 


Increase  (-I-) 

or 
decrease  (— ) 


+m,sn 


-1-37,428 
-t-3.444 


135,  616 


2,336.638 
155, 423 
551,298 


136, 707 


-1-889 

-1-2,664 

-302 


-1.191 


26, 106 


26.047 


-941 


.  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shoi^Ti  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 

.  K      V    H^un,  thP  above  fleures  on         Table  HI  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  ment  figures  to  show  the  number  in  Indus- 

jS;m\TSl  jr^y  ageSl  ^""^           ment  figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the  trial-type  activities  by  agencies. 

^ble  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ-     ^^^^^  g^^^^  ^y  agencies.  Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 

oent  figures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the                                                   ^^  ^^^^  employ-  cles  not  included  In  tables  I,  H,  m,  and  IV. 
United  States  by  agencies.                                          ^a^ie  iv   uic 

„,         T      r        irl.i.ri  fnhlf  nf  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August 
Table  ^-(^^^^'^^'^'''^^f'jiZ^^^^^^^^^^^  1964,  and  pay  for  July  1964,  and  comparison  nnth  June  1964 


Department  or  agency 


Ixecative  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 
Aericulture -- - ' 

Commerce vw."",;  " 

Health,  Education,  and  \\elfare - - 

Interior 

Justice 


Personnel 


August 


Labor. 

Post  Office 

State" - 

Treasurv - - 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget - - 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers.. 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds -- 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning -- 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  t;"V„  v'l^MifltYnnT"" 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations     ---_^--- 
P^sTdent's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy 

Prefident's  Committee  on  Consumer  l°^'*s"  ,-"  w'„V,;w 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing 

^**Advf^ry^OT?mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. -- 

Atomic  Energy  Commission w\"Ji: 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System --■ 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board.- - - - 

rivll  Service  Commission. ----- 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission -- 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts - - ' 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights - -- - 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  — 

Export-Import  BanV  of  Washington -,- — 

Farm  Credit  Administration - - 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  ..--.--- - 

Fedcmi  Co.il  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review ---- 

Federal  Communications  Commission - -  - 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.- - 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission ---  -- 

Federal  Mediation  and  ConciUation  Service - - 


July 


111,637 
32, 345 
83,813 
68,237 
32,802 
9,313 

593,196 
41,678 
87. 393 

360 

614 
41 
77 
28 
42 

336 
76 
32 
22 
12 
10 

26 

440 

7.317 

637 

838 

3,812 

8 

6 

93 

'      2 

295 

227 

45. 480 

7 


Increase 


520 
355 
283 
238 
416 


1  112,212 

32,461 

84,048 

1  69, 814 

32,668 

9,393 

588,065 

41,697 

88,041 

363 

524 

47 

76 

26 

43 

351 

119 

30 

21 

13 

10 

26 

442 

7,363 

638 

843 

3,860 

5 

6 

97 

2 

296 

229 

45.431 

7 

I.R31 

1,342 

1.299 

237 

411 


134 


5,131 


Decrease 


675 

116 

235 

1,577 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


July 


June 


80 


19 
648 

3 

10 

6 


1 

15 
43 


2 

46 

1 

5 

38 


49 


j^l3 


11 


16 


$62, 470 
23,471 
48,817 
43,428 
24.165 
6,628 

301, 721 
24,280 
68.294 

268 

617 

41 

56 

26 

40 

333 

55 

29 

27 

15 

8 

31 
103 
6,220 
471 
736 
2,624 
5 
6 
60 
3 
210 
205 
36, 576 
6 
1,210 
998 
985 
205 
412 


Increase 


$56,250 
21,865 
47,320 
40,499 
22,738 
6,340 

289,604 
22.864 
66.481 

263 

463 

37 

66 

24 

38 

321 

44 

27 

34 

9 

5 

24 
98 
6,950 
440 
700 
2,489 
5 
6 
51 
3 
223 
182 
35,588 
6 
1.140 
917 
887 
193 
390 


$6,220 
1,606 
1,497 
2,929 
1.427 
288 

12, 117 
1,435 
2.813 

15 

64 

4 


Decrease 


6 
3 

7 

6 

270 

31 

36 

136 


23 
988 


$13 


70 
81 
98 
12 
22 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabls  ^ — ConaoUdaUd  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  duriru,  a 

1964,  and  comparison  toith  July  1964,  and  pay  for  July  1964,  and  comparison  with  June  /9<?4— Continued  "'^ 


Independent 
redera 
Fed  era 
Federa 

for 
Federa 
Fofelgi 


A  aska 


Trade  Commission 

Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Accounting  Office 

Service  Administration 

Printine  Office 

and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Claims  Commission. _ 

Commerce  Commission 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.. 

Capital  Housing  Authority 

Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Capital  Transp<»tatlon  Agency 

Gallery  of  Art 

Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mediation  Board 

Science  Foundation 

Canal. 


Genera 

Genera  I 

Ooverr  ment 

Housii^ 

Indian 

Interstate 

Nation  il 

Nation  il 

Nation  d 

Nationi  J 

Nation  J 

Nationi  J 

Nationi  J 

Nationi  J 

Panam  t 

Preside  it's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Rallroa  1  Retirement  Board. 

Renege  liation  Board. 

St.  La^  rence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 

Securit  es  and  Exchange  Commission. 

SelectiT  e  Service  System 

Small  I  usiness  Administration. 

Smiths<  nian  Institution. 

Soldlen   Home. 

Subver  Ive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Tarlfl  C  ommisslon. 

Tai  Co  irt  of  the  United  States. 

Tennesi  ee  Valley  Authority. 

U.S.  Ai  tns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

U.S.  In  brmation  Agency 

United  itates-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  < 

VeteraE  s'  Administration. 

Virgin  1  slands  Corporation. 

Woodrojs^  Wilson  Memorial  Commission. 


Total 
Net 


excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Increase,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


Depart]  lent 

Depart]  lent 

Depart]  loit 

Defense 

Defense 

Defense 

Defense 

U.S. 

Tnta_.. 

Interna 

Armed 


•  Revised 

•August 
ment  as  compared 
employees 
trust  fvmd 
ployees,  an( 


Table 


Agrlcult  ire 
Commei  ce 


Department  or  agency 


Personnel 


August 


July 


Increase 


agencies— Continued 

Power  Commission 

Radiation  Council _ 

Reconstruction  and  Development 


Planning  Commission 


1, 099 
4 


1. 


6 

,140 

215 

4.  a.-.*) 

34.  y74 

7,  41.T 

13,  779 

20 

2.395 

33.066 

439 

55 

36 

318 

2,095 

l-'7 

943 

14.679 

(32 

1,823 

199 

161 

1,379 

7, 128 

3,  401 

1,697 

1.120 

2S 

2.N3 

157 

,612 

159 

11,911 

4 

171,273 

451 

1 


17 


1,  131 
4 

6 

1.148 

205 

4.363 

35.  140 

7.  3<)9 

13,  8«3 

20 

2,390 

33,  l.VJ 

431 

58 

37 

319 

2,075 

136 

1,019 

14, 795 

63 

1,845 

202 

163 

1.375 

7,130 

3,384 

1,731 

1.113 

29 

291 

155 

17,551 

174 

11,936 

'3 

171,884 


10 


46 


Decrease 


33 


8 
166 

"m 


20 


1 


17 


2 
61 


1.461,958  I     1.461,345 


5.519 


87 
..... 

1 
1 

'"9' 

76 

116 

1 

22 

3 

2 


2 
'34 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


July 


June 


15 
25 


611 
117 


613 


4,906 


Departmen  of  Defense: 

Office  onhe  Secretary  of  Defense 

■  of  the  Army 

of  the  Navy 

of  the  Air  Force 

Atomic  Support  Agency 

Communications  Agency 

Intelligence  Agency 

Supply  Agency. 

Cdort  of  Military  Appeals 

Tnterdei  lartmental  activities 

•ional  military  activities ._ 

forces  Information  and  education  activities. 


$899 
4 

5 

950 

119 

3,273 

19.  M3 

4,984 

9,739 

21 

1,851 

27.  485 

224 

48 

43 

155 

1,651 

127 

766 

4,194 

47 

1,186 

195 

111 

1,078 

2,503 

2,503 

962 

403 

24 

233 

147 

12,230 

158 

4,763 

1 

87,364 

204 

(•) 


835,445 


Total!  Department  of  Defense 

Net  i]  crease,  Department  of  Defense . 


2.  0S4 

372,206 

330,165 

293,343 

1,911 

908 

2,110 

30,389 

41 

8 

,5.'i 

426 


1,033.646 


Oran(  total,  Including  Department  of  Defense  '. 
Net  h  crease,  Including  Department  of  Defense.. 


2.  495.  604 


2,135 

370,  445 

330,048 

292,406 

1,917 

891 

2,0S7 

30,264 

41 

8 

5.1 

419 


1,761 
117 
937 


17 

23 

125 


1,030,716 


2  9«7 
2,930 


61 


57 


2,492,061 


8.  ,506  I  4,  963 

3,543 


1,967 

204,209 

'202,084 

166,948 

1,070 

741 

1.636 

16,302 

38 

5 

44 
240 


595,  284 


1.  430.  729 


$852 
4 

5 

896 

117 

3,090 

18,110 

4,583 

9,379 

31 

1,789 

26,895 

232 

45 

40 

144 

1,557 

121 

761 

5,282 

43 

1,134 

192 

108 

,0'25 

2.393 

2,363 

852 

381 

24 

222 

137 

11,538 

147 

6,223 


1, 


83,601 
148 


798, 017 


1,785 

'  210, 183 

194,294 

>  164,  454 

1,039 

651 

1,599 

17, 616 

36 

6 

41 

236 


591, 840 


1.389,8.57 


Increase 


47 


$54 
2 
183 
923 
401 
360 

"62 
560 

""i 

8 

11 

94 

6 

5 


4 

62 
3 
3 

53 
110 
140 
110 

22 

ii 

10 

692 

11 


1 

3,763 

56 


40,  014 
37,428 


D«a«lll 


$1,460 


182 


7,790 
2,494 

31 
190 

37 


6,974 


1,814 


10,733  7,M 

3,444 


50,  747  I  9,87J 

40,872 

I 


)n  basis  of  later  information. 

1  giire  includes  15.664  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Deve'op- 

-- ired  with  18,645  In  July  and  their  pay.    These  AID  figures  Include 

are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a 

this  purpose.    The  August  figure  includes  4,083  of  these  trust  fund  em- 

the  July  figure  includes  4,070, 

I 


■V  ho 

lir 


•  AuKust  figure  Includes  1,139  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1.171 
In  July  and  their  pay. 

•  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-271. 
'  Less  tlian  $.500. 

'  ."^ubtect  to  revi<;ion. 

'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Nfltional 
Security  Agency. 


n. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August  1964,  and  comparison  with 

July  1964 


Department  or  agency 


EzecDtive  (lepartments  (except  Department 
of  Defense  1 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.. 
Interior. 
Justice.. 
Labor. 
Post  Ofilce. 
State  >  > 
Treasur  - 
Ezecntive ' 

White  ^onse  ' 

Bureau 

Council 


OBce 


of  the  President: 

Office 

the  Budget 

)f  Economic  Advisers.. 


if 


August 

July 

110,402 

1111,021 

31,687 

31,816 

83,122 

83,353 

67,640 

1  69, 218 

32, 437 

32, 310 

9,215 

9,310 

601,596 

686,479 

11,113 

11,107 

86,718 

87,376 

350 

353 

614 

524 

41 

47 

In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


127 


6,117 
6 


619 
129 
231 

1,578 

95 


658 

3 

10 
0 


Department  or  agency 

August 

July 

In- 
crease 

crean 

Executive  Office  of  the  President— Continued 
Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

77 
26 
42 
336 
76 

32 

22 

12 

10 

76 

25 

43 

351 

119 

30 

21 

13 

10 

1 
1 

2 

1 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.. 
National  Security  Council 

i 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology... 

Oilice  of  the  Special   Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiatlon.s 

15 
43 

President's  Commission  on  the  Assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests  

1 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing... 

See  foot  lotes  at  end  of  table. 


i96J^ 
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TT     Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August  1964,  and  comparison  with 
Table  11.— rfu'^'"''  f  j^y  jgg^ — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


August 


'»*IdSy^Con^"ission    on    Intergovem- 
iSXns'attieTlonumentsComin-ission: 

El^no^^-n^^^b^e-rederarRe:- 

serve  System. -.------- 

n^Aeronautics  Board .- -- 

r  Til  Service  Commission... - 

r  v«  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  -Arts      

commission  on  C  ivi  Rights .   .        

n.ta\Mie  River  Basin  Commission 

K^^Tlmport  Bank  of  Washington 

I&redit  Administration 

vnderal  Aviation  Agency. . -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

KcoalMlne  Safety  Boardof  Review 
T«dial  Communications  Commission.... 
pSwal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Vedwal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission .-..- 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 


July 


i(^       

Fedoii  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council   ..--. -- 

Federal  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Planning  Commission  for  Alaska 

Federal  Trade  CommLsslon.    -------- 

rSelgn  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

General  Accounting  Office...- 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office.  

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission.   .  

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  . 

N'ational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 


tration   ,    ^,     ,. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority. 

National  Capit;il  Plimning  Commission.. . 
National  Ca mlal  Transportation  Agency.. 

National  Gallery  of  Art...    .--- 

National  liabor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board.. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal .-"--'i'  — 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

Kallroad  Retirement  Board 


26 

7 

7,281 

637 

838 

3,810 

6 

6 

93 

2 

296 

227 

44,367 

7 

1,617 

1,353 

1,283 

238 

416 

L099 

4 

6 

L140 

183 

4,287 

34,950 

7,415 

13. 676 

20 

2,396 

33,054 

439 

55 

36 

318 

2,061 

127 

940 

160 

62 
1,823 


26 

7 

7,330 

638 

843 

3,847 

6 

6 

97 

2 

296 

229 

44,326 

7 

1, 628 

1,340 

1,299 

237 

411 

1,131 

4 


In- 
crease 


Do- 
crease 


42 


1, 


13 

.... 


49 

1 

5 

37 


6 

,148 

174 

4,287 

36,118 

7,369 

13, 678 

20 

2.390 

33,140 

431 

58 

37 

319 

2,042 

136 

1,015 

160 

63 

1,845 


46 


11 

'16 


32 


8 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Renegotiation  Board - 

Saint    Lawrence    Seaway    Development 

Corporation .-  - 

SecuritlcE:  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System --- 

Small  Business  Administration... 

Smithsonian  Institution... - 

Soldiers'  Home ,-v;---V 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission. - - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority - - 

U.S.   Arms   Control   and   Disarmament 

Agency - 

United  States  Information  Agency 

United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 

on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  « 

Veterans'  Administration - 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission.. 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - 


19 


166 
'102 


86 


9 

75 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense... 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency... 
Defense  Communications  Agency.. 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 


1 
22 


Defense  Supply  Agency 30,389 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities ■ 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 
activities - 


Total,  Department  of  Defense.. 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 

DpfftHSC -- ■ 

Net  Increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


;K^n°^''e"nclidU'3,m'Sloyees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  as  compared  with  3,068  in  July. 


•  August  figure  Includes  748  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  777  In 
«  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-271. 


Table  UI.-Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  StaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  August  1964. 

J  uLy  1  i'O  *^ 


and  comparison  with 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture -- ■ 

Commerce ---- 

Health,  Education,  and  ^VcHa^e 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor -- 

Post  Office.  

Plate". 

Treasury - 

Independent  agencies:  .    . 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission - --- 

Federal  Aviation  Agency -  -  - ; 

Federal  Communications  Commission.... 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. _ 

Oenerr.l  Accounting  Office -- 

General  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency .  .... 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration   

National  Lsbor  Relat  ions  Board 

National  Science  Foundation - 

Panama  C  anal 

Selective  Service  System 


August 


1,235 

658 

691 

697 

365 

98 

1,600 

30,865 

675 

433 

36 

2 

1,113 

3 

0 

32 

G8 

24 

203 

12 

34 

3 

14,510 
150 


July 


1,191 

645 

695 

596 

358 

83 

1,586 

30, 590 

665 

436 

33 

3 

1,106 

3 

2 

31 

76 

24 

2C5 

13 

33 

4 

14, 626 
149 


In- 
crease 


44 
13 


1 

7 
15 
14 

15 


De- 
crease 


26 

2 
"i 


Department  or  agency 


August 


July 


In- 
crease 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation... 


1 
116 


Total,  excluding  Department  ot  Defense 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense - — 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 
International  military  activities... 


58 

20 

2 

8,426 

088 

451 


63,054 


Total,  Department  of  Defense -- 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  Including  Department  of 
Defense i;---_: V'V 

Net  Increase,  including  Department  01 
Defense 


49 

47,999 

22,944 

23,962 

48 

21 


58 

18 

2 

8,453 

087 

668 


63,238 


47 

46,302 

22,734 

23,033 

48 

21 


120 


De- 
crease 


27 
'in 


304 


184 


210 
029 


05,023 


158,077 


92,185 


155,423 


2,838 
2,838 


2.958 


304 


2,654 


•  August  figure  Includes  12,454  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
mentTcoied  with  12  477  In  July.  These  AID  figures  Include  emnloyees  who  are 
KmSr^efgfcurrencles  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trust  fund  for  this 


purpose  The  August  figure  Includes  4,083  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the  July 
^^ilS^flgurSudes  391  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  304  In 
July. 


OX- 


-1460 
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Table  IV 


[>epartment  or  agency 


Saeoadyo  (^partmeDts  (except  Department 
otDetbox 

A(ricalt  ire 

ComiDHpe 

Interior 

PostOfdoe 

TreaeoT] 
Independeni 

Atomic 

Federal 

Oeneral 


agencies: 

Energy  CommlasiaQ. 

Aviation  Agency. 

Jervlces  Administration. 
Oovemi  «nt  Printing  OfBce. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

tstratl(  b. 
Panama 
St.  Lawi  ence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 


poratlca. 


Tennessi  b 
Virgin  I^ands 


Total, 

Net  " 

of 


xcludlng  I>epartment  of  Defense. 
d^reaae,  excluding  Department  of 


Defense. 


■  Subject  t|  revision 
Table  V. 


Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  service*  a» 
■  t*  lA  \<:^^P<^^^°i  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  theVo,^, 
of  fui\ds  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  August  1964,  and  comparison  unth  Jul'/ 19^  i  "«•«'•  tie  source 


■provued 


Creta 

England.. 
France... 
Germany. 

Orwoe 

Japan 


lorooco 

Netherlands. 
Trinidad... 


Total.. 


repo  ted 


EzecutlVi » 
ment 
month  of 
was  a  net 
employmei^t 
of  July. 

ClvUlan 
tlve  agencies 
months   In 
July  1. 


1961 


Month 


July.-. 
August. 


Total 
cles  for  th( 
an  Incream 
July  total 
ployment  1 
was  1,033, 
pared  with 

Among 
Increase 
partment 
were 
1,677 
ans 


was 


reported 
Treaiiiry 


Department 

In  the 
increases 
ported  by 
1,761,  and 
with  937. 

Total 
States  In 
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September  so     I  1^^^ 


■  Industrial  employee*  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  exeeutivp  nn^^     , 

August  1964,  and  comparison  with  July  1964  affenci«  d«^ 


Valley  Authority. 
Corporation.. 


August 


3,594 
5,769 
9.635 
276 
5,410 

272 
2.709 
2,061 
7,415 

33.066 
7,282 

160 

14,477 

451 


92,577 


July 


3,911 

5,787 

9,470 

275 

5,389 

278 
2.661 
2,001 
7.369 

33.153 
7,318 

159 

14,417 

568 


92,756 


In- 
crease 


165 

1 

21 


56 
60 
46 


1 
60 


420 


De- 
crease 


317 
18 


87 
36 


117 

581 


179 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  rnited  States. . 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States. . 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States.. 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States. . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  l>epartment  of  Defense. 

Orand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defenst>. 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


'137,099 
■4,259 

186.360 

1,274 

126,922 
886 

1.619 


458, 419 


550,996 


•  137, 073 
'4,109 

186.  513 
1,275 

126,973 
966 

1.633 


458.542 


651,298 


26 

1» 


176 


IS 

1 

SI 
» 

14 

3» 


S78 


302 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Country 


Total 


Army 


August 


July 


August 


July 


83 

2,470 

16,295 

67,226 

294 

42.655 

6.471 

609 

53 

360 


85 

2.490 

16.411 

67,827 

285 

43.065 

5,506 

626 

64 

358 


13.011 
66,635 


14,688 
5,471 


135.  516 


136.  707 


89.806 


13.097 
57,130 


14,  792 
5,506 


Navy 


August 


83 

9 

71 

35 

12,502 


609 
360 


90,525 


13,669 


July 


97 

9 

71 

35 

12,620 


626 
'358 


13,716 


Air  Force 


August 


83 

2.387 

3.275 

10,620 

259 

15,465 


63 


32.042 


32.4ai 


STATZMXirr  BT  Senator  Btso  or  VntcnnA 

agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

clvlllan  employment  In  the 

[August  totaling   2.495,604.     This 

l|icrease  of  3,543.  as  compared  with 

reported  In  the  preceding  month 


epiployment  reported  by  the  execu- 
of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
fiscal    year    1965,    which    began 
follows: 


Employment 


3,402.301 
2,403,604 


Increase 


10,470 
3,643 


Decrease 


Federal 


&t6. 


tie 


employment  In  civilian  agen- 

month  of  August  was  1,461.958, 

of   613   as   compared    with    the 

Df   1.461,345.     Total  civilian  em- 

the  military  agencies  In  August 

an  Increase  of  2,930  as  com- 

1,030,716,  In  July. 

civilian   agencies   the   largest 

reported  by  the  Post  Office  E>e- 

^♦ith  5,131.     The  larger  decreases 

by  Interior  Department  with 

Department  with  648,  Veter- 

wlth  611,  and  Agrlctilture 

with  575. 

Department  of  Defense  the  largest 

civilian   employment   were   re- 

!  Department  of  the  Army  with 

1  he  Department  of  the  Air  Force 


of  889  as  compared  with  July.  Total  em- 
ployment outside  the  United  States  in  Au- 
gust was  158.077,  an  increase  of  2.654  as  com- 
pared with  July.  Industrial  employment  by 
Federal  agencies  in  August  totaled  550.996, 
a  decrease  of  302. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2.495,604  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  eictivltles  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  135.516 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  August  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
in  July  was  136.707.  A  breakdown  of  this 
emplojmaent  for  August  follows: 


Country 


ToUl 


Adminl  itratlon 


Crete J  83 

England 2,470 

France __\     16,295 

Germany |     67,226 

Greece.. 

Japan.. 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Trinidad. 


eiiployment     inside     the     United 
Augtist  was  2.337,527,  an  increase 


Total. 


0/,  iM 

'294 

42.  665 

5,471 

609 

53 

360 

135.516 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

H3 

■  13.01  r 

56.635 

14.688 

5,471 

........ 

83 
9 

71 

35 

12.502 

2.387 
3.275 

10. 5'20 
259 

15.465 

609 

53 

t        360 

89.805  I  13.669 


32. 042 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for  Mr.  Huil- 
PHBET)  : 

S.  3227.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  DarlTM 
Khorsand; 

S.  3228.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  entry  ot 
cJlen  skilled  specialists  and  the  spouse  and 
children  of  such  specialists;  and 

S.  3229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Car- 
men Arias  de  Cldre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  3230.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VukoU 
Vukadlnovic; 

S.  3231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi  tar  Dam- 
Janovlc; 

S.  3232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel  D. 
Cortes,  his  wife,  Concepclon  Marti  Cortei. 
and  their  children,  Maria  de  los  Angeles 
Cortes,  Juan  Francisco  Cortes,  and  Avellna 
Cortes;   and 

S.  3233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  A 
Halaby;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  3234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susana  Juh- 
Mel  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  Mr.  HAjmci) : 

S.  3235.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Violet 
Shlna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
reasonable  standards  of  fire  prevention  and 
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..-Mnn  in  the  institutional  care  of  public 
dSce  recipients;   to  the  Committee  on 


*^?7.nd  public  Welfare. 
^  "Se  remarks  of  Ui.  Youno  of  Ohio 
Jf^he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
JJI^  which  appear  und^  a  separate  head- 

W)  .  — 

RESOLUTION 
oiHNTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
Of  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  79,  EN- 
I^TLED  "REMARKS  AND  SPEECH- 
ES OF  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  IN  THE 
HOUSE  AND  SENATE" 
Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
noKSKN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
S?)  providing  for  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  79. 
Mitltled  "Remarks  and  Speeches  of  John 
p  Kennedy  in  the  House  and  Senate", 
»hich  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


REQUIREMENT      OF      REASONABLE 
STANDARDS  OF  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND    SAFETY    IN    THE    MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  NURSING  HOMES 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
in  the  past,  the  Nation  has  experienced 
periodic  shock  over  one  tragic  fire  after 
another  in  nursing  homes  providing  care 
to  elderly  men  and  women. 

The  Federal  Government  must  assume 
gome  of  the  responsibility  for  those  ter- 
rible occurrences,  many  of  which  could 
have  been  prevented  had  proper  safe- 
guards been  in  existence.  The  major- 
ity of  elderly  persons  in  nursing  homes 
are  public  assistance  recipients.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  over  half  of 
the  more  than  $300  milUon  spent  an- 
nually for  their  care. 

Late  last  year  63  elderly  people  were 
burned  to  death  in  a  flretrap  function- 
ing as  a  nursing  home  in  Fitchville.  Ohio, 
very  close  to  where  I  was  bom  and 
reared— 26  of  those  63  persons  were  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients.  Federal  money 
helped  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  deathtrap. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  those  unfortunate  people 
on  public  assistance  can  go  to  sleep  at 
night  without  the  terrifying  and  all- 
too-often  real  fear  of  awakening  in  a 
burning  building.  We  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  families  of  these 
elderly  men  and  women.  We  must  as- 
sure them  that  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents and  loved  ones  are  safe. 

I  intend  to  meet  my  responsibility.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  assistance  funds  to 
pay  for  care  of  elderly  persons  in  nursing 
homes  which  fail  to  meet  high  standards 
of  fire  safety  and  protection  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  am  aware  that  substandard  institu- 
tions will  not  be  able  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  structures  overnight. 
For  that  reason,  my  resolution  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  afford  such  Institu- 
tions reasonable  time  and  opportunity 
for  compliance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  States  will 
Increase  their  allowances  for  nursing 
home  care  in  order  to  meet  such  addi- 


tional costs  as  may  be  entailed  by  the 
necessity  of  meeting  necessary  standards 
of  safety.  However,  even  if  such  allow- 
ances are  not  increased,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  we,  in  good  con- 
science, can  justify  continued  Federal 
participation  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
assistance  recipients  in  unsafe  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent not  only  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred  but  that  it  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  208)  to 
require  reasonable  standards  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  protection  in  the  institu- 
tional care  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents, introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  has 
been  shocked  too  often  by  such  tragic  oc- 
currences as  the  recent  nursing  home  fire  in 
Pitchvllle,  Ohio,  In  which  the  lives  of  sixty- 
three  aged,  bed-ridden  patients  were  brought 
to  a  terrible  end;  and 

Whereas  twenty-six  of  those  sixty-three 
unfortunate  citizens  who  lost  their  lives  In 
that  holocaust  were  public  assistance  re- 
cipients whose  expenses  In  that  nursing 
home  were  being  paid  for  In  part  by  Federal 
funds;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  country  more 
than  half  of  the  cost  of  care  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  In  nursing  homes  Is  being 
paid  for  by  Federal  funds;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  assure  that  Federal  funds  are  not  used  to 
place  or  maintain  public  assistance  recipients 
In  unsafe  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  In  In- 
stance after  Instance  that  such  fires  would 
not  have  occxirred  and  lives  would  not  have 
been  lost  If  reasonable  standards  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  protection  has  been  fully  ob- 
served :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  funds  here- 
after appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shaU  be 
made  available  to  any  State  for  the  pxurpose 
of  defraying  any  part  of  the  cost  of  caring 
for  public  assistance  recipients  in  any  nurs- 
ing home  or  similar  institution  (other  than 
a  hospital)  which,  after  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  compliance,  has  failed  to  meet 
reasonable  standards  of  fire  prevention  and 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


INDONESIA'S  AGGRESSION  AGAINST 
MALAYSIA— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION  376 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  on  record  as  supporting  Malay- 
sia's independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity.   President  Johnson  was  specific  on 
this  matter  in  his  meeting  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Malaysia  last  July.    In  the 
U.N.  Security  Coimcil  earlier  this  month 
Ambassador  Stevenson  reaffirmed  Amer- 
ica's position,  and  rightly  termed  "dan- 
gerous" the  arguments  used  by  the  In- 
donesian   Ambassador    to    justify    the 
power  play  of  the  dictator.  Sukarno. 


The  quackery  argued  by  Indonesia  In 
the  U.N.  is  contrary  to  international  law 
and  convention.  It  is  out  of  line  with 
the  U.N.  Charter.  It  tramples  on  the 
right  of  self-determination,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  conduct  piously 
professed  by  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  situation  In  Malaysia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, involves  more  than  local  mischief- 
making.  As  Senators  know,  a  relatively 
mild  resolution  on  Indonesia's  aggression 
was  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  by  the 
Soviet  Union — in  defiance.  Mr.  President, 
of  the  orderly  procedure  and  common- 
sense  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the 
Council  members.  Hopefully,  this  ac- 
complice in  aggression  will  not  be  given 
the  last  word.  And  I  am  confident  this 
will  not  be  the  case. 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution, 
adopted  by  the  Council  Assembly  in  1950, 
offers  a  proper  alternative.  The  resolu- 
tion declares  that  the  Security  Council's 
failure  to  exercise  its  responsibility  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  unanimity  of  its  per- 
manent members  "does  not  relieve  the 
United  Nations  of  Its  responsibility  under 
the  charter  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security." 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  any  situation  where  the 
Security  Council  has  failed  to  act.  and 
"where  there  appears  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  peace  or  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  an 
act  of  aggression." 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  our  Government  make  every  effort 
to  implement  the  United  for  Peace  Reso- 
lution in  the  case  of  Indonesia's  aggres- 
sion, and  seek  to  place  the  matter  on  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  In  my  book, 
Mr.  President,  this  would  serve  the 
cause  of  world  stability  and  peace,  the 
security  of  the  smaller  nations,  and, 
hopefully,  the  future  welfare  of  the  UJ^. 
as  an  effective  forum  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 

Last  week  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  376.  The 
resolution  is  intended  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
Indonesia's  aggression  along  the  lines  I 
have  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
I  firmly  believe  that  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
President  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  especially  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  U.N.,  as  they  continue  with  other 
governments  to  cope  with  an  undeniable 

case  of  aggression.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  30,  1964,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  653.  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area.  Ariz,  and  Nev., 
and  for  other  pvirposes; 

S.  1024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
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nlocatioz  costs  made  necessary  by  actions 
at  tiM  Dli  trict  of  Coliunbia  government,  and 
tor  otlier  >urpoBes:  and 

S.  1082.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  ca  rectlonal  Industries  fund  for  the 
govemme  it  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  >urpose8. 
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TO  SENATOR  HERBERT 
WALTERS 

Mr.  JC  RDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Presiden  ,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  ^  colleague  who  will  soon 
retire,  "hat  is  Senator  Herbert  Wal- 
ters, wh>  took  the  place  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Estes  Kefauver  from 
Tennessee.  Senator  Walters  has  been 
with  us  ( inly  a  few  months.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  a  long  time 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
national  committeeman — I  believe  he 
still  is — t  rom  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I 
was  nati[>nal  committeeman  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  we  had 
many  ha  >py  associations  over  the  years 
In  workiig  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
our  Stat<s.  and  our  local  organizations. 
I  was  lelighted  to  see  Herb  Walters 
cwne  to  he  Senate.  In  the  brief  years 
I  have  l>!en  here  I  have  seen  about  40 
new  Sent  tors  come  into  the  Senate,  and 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  one  who  ever 
moved  in  with  greater  ease,  grace,  and 
desire  to  work  than  did  Herb  Walters. 
He  is  present  at  nearly  every  roUcall. 
He  Is  on  hand  for  the  consideration  of 
every  pi©  «  of  legislation. 

He  has  caught  on  quickly.  He  is  mov- 
ing rapid  y  in  the  circles  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  adnlred  and  respected  by  every 
other  Senator  and  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Senate.  He  has  endeared 
himself  t<  them  by  his  kindness,  his  gra- 
ciousness  and  his  loyalty,  not  only  to  his 
State,  bu  to  the  institution  of  which  he 
is  now  a  part.  He  is  not  running  for 
reelection  He  wUl  not  return  to  the 
Senate,  ai  he  told  us  the  other  day.  I 
say  to  hir  1  again  that  he  will  always  be 
a  Senator  He  will  always  be  welcome  to 
these  Chimbers  and  to  all  the  institu- 
tions that  pertain  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
hope  tha  he  will  come  back  and  visit 
with  us  as  often  as  he  can.  We  shall 
miss  him.  We  wish  him  the  greatest  of 
all  pleasures  when  he  goes  back  to  his 
native  Sta  te  of  Tennessee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RoBEHTsoir]  pointed  out  in  relation  to 
Jerry  OTjary.  I  am  certain  that  Herb 
Walters  ivlll  not  return  to  Tennessee 
and  sit  dc  wn,  because  he  is  not  a  sitter. 
He  is  a  wjrker.  He  will  be  working  in 
his  choser  field  for  the  good  of  his  State 
and  for  tlie  good  of  humanity  wherever 
he  is. 

Mr.  DIIKSEN.  Mr.  President,  long 
before  Ser  ator  Walters  ever  came  to  this 
body  I  csme  to  know  him  exceedingly 
well  In  tie  State  of  Tennessee.  First, 
he  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  doer  if 
ever  I  saw  one.  My  interest  sprang  from 
the  fact  \ha,t  I  have  a  son-in-law,  a 


daughter,  and  two  grandchildren  living 
in  Tennes  ee,  and  on  the  occasions  when 
I  went  thire  to  visit,  almost  invariably 
I  would  ei  icounter  Mr,  Walters.  He  is 
one  of  th !  most  gentle  persons  I  have 
ever  know  i.  While  he  was  a  Democrat, 
he  was  a  I  )emocrat  with  restraint  and  a 


gentleman  under  every  circumstance. 
That  obtained  even  though  he  was  a 
Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  salute  the  friendship  that  has  ex- 
isted between  us  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  and  I  salute  a  very  great  gentle- 
man and  a  great  citizen  of  Tennessee. 
While  he  was  here  by  appointment  for 
only  one  session,  he  certainly  has  been 
diligent.  He  has  accepted  all  the  chores 
that  have  been  assigned  to  him,  and  we 
shall  certainly  miss  him  on  his  depar- 
ture from  this  body. 


September  sq 


CONSTITUTIONAL   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  26 
years  ago,  it  was  my  high  honor  and 
coveted  privilege  to  speak  for  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building  on  the  occasion  of  planting  a 
scarlet  oak  tree,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
perpetuity  of  constitutional  government. 
On  that  occasion,  I  addressed  myself, 
first,  to  the  importance  of  trees  and  the 
fact  that  trees  are  the  oldest  living  things 
on  earth  and  the  knowledge  of  their  use 
an  indicator  of  man's  progress  from  the 
stone  age  to  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  I 
concluded  the  dedication  of  that  scarlet 
oak  tree  by  saying: 

In  planting  this  oak  tree  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  Building  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  serve  notice 
on  all  who  may  seek,  openly  or  covertly,  to 
destroy  or  undermine  our  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty,  "We  have  Just 
begun  to  fight."  Constitutional  American 
liberty  Is  our  richest  heritage.  We  Intend  to 
pass  It  on  to  those  who  come  after  u.s. 

Time  after  time,  in  the  past  10  years, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  complain  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  naked  grasp  for 
power,  has  done  to  undermine  our  edifice 
of  constitutional  American  liberty.  It 
has  construed  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  as  an  unlimited 
grant  of  power  to  invade  the  legislative 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  nullify  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States,  on  the  other;  leav- 
ing in  a  lopsided  condition  a  great  in- 
strument, intended  to  create  three  equal 
and  coordinate  branches  of  a  Federal 
Union,  composed  of  sovereign  States. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  scarlet  oak  that  I  helped  to  plant  in 
the  Supreme  Court  yard  on  the  19th  of 
April  in  1938  and  was  distressed  to  find 
that  an  alien  tree,  said  to  be  a  product 
of  Japan,  had  made  the  same  type  of  in- 
road upon  our  American  scarlet  oak  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  upon  our 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
groundskeeper  informs  me  that  the  alien 
tree  is  a  Sophora  Japonica — a  name  that 
indicates,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  Japanese 
tree.  Twenty-six  years  ago,  it  was  a  rela- 
tively small  tree.  But  that  foreign  tree, 
like  many  foreign  ideas  such  as  com- 
munism, made  such  a  rapid  growth  that 
it  completely  blocked  the  growth  of  the 
scarlet  oak  on  the  side  next  to  the 
Sophora  Japonica. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  lovers  of  trees, 
and  all  lovers  of  the  Constitution,  to  visit 
the  front  lawn  of  the  marble  palace  that 
houses  our  Highest  Court  and  see  what 


has  happened  in  the  brief  span  «f  *. 
years  to  a  tree  that  the  Daughters  .7*? 
American  Revolution  dedicated  i^S 
perpetuity  of  constitutional  mJS 
Then  they  will  better  understand  wS?; 
am  so  distressed  over  what  has  haoo^ 
to  our  Constitution  in  the  interveSS 
years  and  why  I  do  not  think  thatS! 
cause  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
thinks  a  particular  reform  is  deslrahu 
this  gives  them  constitutional  authShl 
to  rewrite  laws  or  to  amend  the  Cm 
stitution  so  as  to  carry  out  their  so-caiul 
reforms.  "* 

Mr.  President,  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Novemhw 
1932  on  a  Democratic  platform  thS 
promised  the  Nation  economy  and  toe 
preservation  of  a  system  of  private  enttt^ 
prise  within  the  framework  of  the  Con' 
stitution.  Therefore,  I  frankly  confeo 
that  it  has  been  a  source  of  genuine  sor- 
row to  me  that  in  this  historic  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  I  have  so  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  vote  against  bills 
that  I  thought  were  unconstitutional  and 
against  measures  that  I  thought  involved 
either  imprudent  spending  or  wonld 
create  a  trend  toward  a  welfare  state 
As  evidence,  Mr.  President,  of  my  con^ 
sistent  support  of  the  principles  of  Jef. 
ferson  and  Jackson,  I  ask  unanlmow 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point,  the  speech  I  made  on  April 
19,  1938,  at  the  dedication  of  a  scarlet 
oak  tree,  in  which  I  stressed  my  adher- 
ence  to  a  system  of  private  enterprise 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  distinguished  guetti, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  was  Indeed  a  happy 
thought  for  the  descendants  of  those  who 
fought  for  freedom  and  framed  for  vis  a  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  enjoy  constitu- 
tional liberty  to  dedicate  on  these  historic 
grounds,  to  the  perpetuity  of  constitutional 
government,  a  noble  oak. 

Trees  are  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth, 
and  are,  therefore,  fitting  emblems  of  in- 
stitutions which  we  wish  to  see  endtire. 
Sequoia  trees  In  California  have  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained  to  be  as  much  as  4,000 
years  old,  and  next  June  a  tree  In  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  that  great  American  woman, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  which  Is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  3,000  years  old.  What  better  monu- 
ment could  there  be  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind than  a  noble  tree  that  knew  the  sun- 
shine and  the  rain  long  before  King  Solomon 
floated  the  tall  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  Joppa 
for  his  marvelous  temple  and  that  has  with- 
stood all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements 
through  the  intervening  centuries? 

The  scientists,  who  apparently  derlw 
pleasure  from  a  rationalistic  philosophy  of 
life,  tell  us  that  the  earth  was  probably 
formed  by  a  mighty  star  passing  close  to  the 
sun  at  great  speed,  pulling  from  the  sun'i 
surface  a  great  chunk  of  matter  that  became 
suspended  in  the  universe  and  later  known 
to  us  as  the  earth.  For  me,  a  simpler  and 
more  satisfying  belief,  especially  since  our 
scientists  have  as  yet  offered  no  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  existence  of  the  sun,  is  the 
story  of  creation  as  recounted  in  Grenesls. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  story  believe 
that  God  created  the  earth  and  all  living 
things  thereon.  We  believe  it  was  no  mere 
accident  that  the  earth  was  so  formed,  that 
a  pert  of  it  was  dry  land  and  a  part  of  it 
seas,  and  the  whole  so  shaped,  as  Solomon 
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that  all  of  the  rivers  of  the  earth     taking  of  the  Inherent  sturdiness  of  the  oak 
*•"*  ("^o^e  sea  yet  the  sea  Is  never  filled,     family.      When    the    Midas    hand    of    faU 

ioW  iDvO  ,i_,,_   If  -araa   anv  mpm  twcA-       fj^itoYtPs.  t.ViA   frrppnnpRS  nt  our  mountain! 


flow 


touches  the  greenness  of  ovir  mountainsides 


.»h.r  do  we  believe  it  was  any  mere  acci 

*^th  t  God  made  the  earth  habitable  for  and  our  hardwood  trees  in  gold  and  crim 

*"*  h    oroduclng  trees  before  he  produced  son    dresses    bid    farewell    to   summer,    the 

toto.  "^*jjjg  a  fundamentsQlst  in  my  beliefs,  maple,    the   black    gum,    and   the   dogwood 

"*"  nttiie  story  of  Genesis  that  on  the  third  must   yield   the  crown   to  the  scarlet  oak, 

•**?  ««.«i-ion    whether   that   day   be   24  the  most  brilliant  of  all  and  the  last  to  part 


^y  of  creaUon 


or  24  billion  hours,  before  He  created     with  its  finery. 
^ 'other  Uving   thing   God   cr^ited   gra^^ 


noon 


But   it  is  not  primarily  as  an  ornament 


\Lte  and  every  kind  of  tree  that  yields  that  we  are  dedicating  here  today  a  mem- 
2d  Therefore,  the  tree  is  not  only  the  ber  of  the  oak  family.  We  have  selected  the 
iSSat  living  thing  on  earth,  but  It  likewise     oak  because  It  symbolizes  our  struggle  for 

W"~         flrst  livlnK  thing.  HVkA*.4-«T    or^H     r^t^■w    1 T-, V, Av i f  aH     TTncrHcVi    ctret.Am    nf 

*^S-  meager  knowledge  of  the  Garden  of 
Mffl  is  almost  limited  to  the  fact  that  It 
^T^ed  trees.  The  flaming  sword  that 
JroveAdam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of 
«en  spared  the  trees.  A  great  painter  has 
Srtured  Eve  in  old  age  being  borne  on  a 
Krttcher,  and  pointing  to  a  clump  of  trees 
hTthe  distance  she  appears  to  be  saying  to 
her  son  Seth:  "That  Is  paradise."  For  us, 
°       suould  ever  be   symbolic  of  paradise 

^*^  story  of  the  use  of  trees  is  the  story 
of  avlllzatlon.  When  early  mankind  learned 
to  use  trees  in  the  making  of  ships  his  real 
commenced.    Long  before  the  Egyp- 


Sjns  Invented  the  wheel,  ships  made  of  trees 
«ere  man's  principal  means  of  transporta- 
jjon.  Not  only  were  they  the  bearers  of 
(jrly  commerce  of  the  world  but  likewise  the 
litarers  of  the  world's  discoverers.  Without 
,Up6  there  would  have  been  no  discovery 
gl  America  and  there  would  have  been  no  set- 
tlement of  the  white  man  at  Jamestown  and 
wtmouth.  And  what  a  contribution  trees 
Bade  to  the  life  of  those  early  pioneers, 
•niey  furnished  homes  and  the  furniture  of 
those  homes.  They  furnished  fire,  and  at 
times  their  nuts  and  berries  furnished  food. 
Itey  preserved  the  flow  and  purity  of  the 
flrinklng  water,  and  the  decomposition  of 
their  leaves  through  the  centuries  built  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.    Every  town  In  Amer 


liberty  and  our  inherited  English  system  of 
self-government. 

"What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of  shade, 
is  his! 
There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  for- 
est's king; 
How  In  his  leaves  outshines  full  summer's 
bliss! 
Sun,  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their  trib- 
ute bring. 
Which  he  with  such  benignant  royalty 
Accepts,  as  overpayeth  what  Is  lent; 
All   nature   seems  his   vassal   proud   to  be, 
And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 

"So,   from   oft   converse  with   life's   wintry 
gales. 
Should   man    learn    how    to    clasp   with 
tougher  roots 
The  inspiring  earth;    how  otherwise  avails 
The  leaf -creating  sap  that  sunward  shoots? 
So  every  year  that  falls  with  noiseless  flake 
Should  fill  old  scars  upon  the  stormward 
side. 
And  make  hoar  age  revered  for  age's  sake. 
Not  for  traditions  of  youth's  leafy  pride." 

Our  Nation  has  experienced  7  lean  years, 
7  troublesome  years.  No  longer  is  there  free 
land  in  the  West  for  those  who  flnd  them- 
selves displaced  in  Industry.  Through  a 
prodigal  and  most  unwise  use  of  a  great 
sustaining  resource,  our  forests,  the  millions 


The  great  statesman  Daniel  Webster  knew 
and  recognized  them  In  his  day  and  time. 
Standing  on  the  steps  of  iixe  Capitol  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  great- 
est American,  George  Washington,  Daniel 
Webster  said  of  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution: "Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne, 
or  their  effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars 
should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean, 
another  generation  may  renew  it;  If  it  ex- 
haust our  Treasury,  futvire  industry  may  re- 
plenish it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our 
fields,  still  under  a  new  cultivation,  they 
will  grow  green  again,  and  ripen  to  future 
harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the 
walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If 
its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous 
decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
valley.  All  these  may  be  rebuilt.  But  who 
shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished 
government?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  colimins  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty? Who  shall  frame  together  the  skill- 
ful architecture  which  unites  national  sov- 
ereignty with  State  rights,  individual  secu- 
rity, and  public  prosperity?  No;  if  these 
columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again. 
Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they 
will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  and  a  melan- 
choly inmiortallty.  Bitterer  tears,  however, 
will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever  shed  over 
the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for 
they  win  be  the  monximents  of  a  more  glori- 
ous ediflce  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw, 
the  ediflce  of  constitutional  American  lib- 
erty." 

In  planting  this  oak  tree  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Building  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  serve  notice  on 
all  who  may  seek,  openly  or  covertly,  to  de- 
stroy or  vmdermlne  our  ediflce  of  constitu- 
tional American  liberty.  "We  have  Just  begun 
to  flght."  Constitutional  American  liberty  1b 
our  richest  heritage.  We  intend  to  pass  it 
on  to  those  who  come  after  us. 


to  ^trted  as  a  town  of  wooden  houses,  and  who  depend  upon  the  soil  for  a  "vellhcKj 

S^n^hTfirst  iron  horse  was  fired  with  wood  have   found   their   Income  greatly  reduced^ 

^i  run   upon    wooden    rails.     With    little  Never  was  there  greater  need  for  the  people 

StaT^nd  no  factories  the  colonists  found  of  this  Nation  to  take  stock  of  t^e  natural 

SStlmber  resources  of  the  land  constituted  resources  that  are  left  and  to  renew  the^ 

Sir  principal  wealth,  and  the  working  of  allegiance  to  the  sol   from  whence  comes  all 

*^        ^-    -        true  wealth.     And  In  doing  so,  we  should 

likewise   take   stock   of  those   principles  of 


that  timber  their  principal  activity 

Through  the  use  of  the  magnificent  white 
oak  and  live  oak  trees  of  North  America, 
we  as  a  young  Nation  produced  the  clipper 
ihlpe  that  threatened  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  high  seas.  In  fact, 
before  the  Revolutionary  War,  British  ship- 
ping Interests  became  so  alarmed  over  our 
rapidly  growing  commerce  that  Parliament 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  Import  In  the 
colonies  of  the  products  of  the  West  Indies 
Mcept  in  British  bottoms. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  trees  that  the 
American  settler  found  in  this  new  land  of 
promise,  the  oak  was  the  most  Important 
and  the  one  with  which  he  was  the  most 
familiar  To  me  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
wherever  we  flnd  the  oak  we  flnd  a  stxu-dy, 
Independent,  and  liberty-loving  people — a 
type  of  people  that  has  made  the  greater 
progress  in  civilization.  One  of  the  grounds 
of  complaint  preferred  by  the  barons 
igalnst  King  John  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
set  aside  for  royal  use  some  of  the  finest 
oak  forests  of  England,  denying  to  the  peo- 
ple even  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in  those 
forests.  And  late  in  the  17th  century  Eng- 
land attempted  to  reserve  for  the  use  of  the 
Boyal  Navy  the  choicest  timber  in  the  New 
Bngland  territory,  marking  with  the  Crown 
lymbol — the  broad  arrow — the  finest  oaks. 
That  Invasion  of  New  England  liberty  helped 
to  bring  on  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  Is, 
therefore,  but  natural  that  the  character  of 
the  oaks  represents  to  us  strength,  perma- 
nence, and  Independence. 

Of  the  55  species  of  oak  which  are  native 
to  North  America,  the  Scarlet  Oak  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  showy,  while  par- 


character  which  are  best  exemplified  In  the 
character  of  the  oak.  We  need  In  our  land 
today  a  rebirth  of  the  pioneer  spirit;  a  re- 
birth of  sturdiness.  Independence,  and  self- 
reliance;  a  rebirth  of  the  fvmdamental  be- 
lief that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  comes 
and  can  only  come  from  toll  and  self-sacri- 
fice. Whether  you  are  a  rationalist  or  a  fun- 
damentalist, I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  no  act  of  the  Congress  can  repeal  this 
law  of  Genesis:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
Shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou  retvun  unto 
the  ground."  When  we  face  life's  wintry 
gales,  we  should  learn  from  the  sturdy  oak. 
the  uncrowned  king  of  the  forests,  how  to 
"clasp  with  tougher  roots  the  inspiring 
earth." 

May  the  tree  that  we  are  planting  today 
also  teach  us  how  to  protect  and  preserve 
with  greater  faith,  with  greater  confldence, 
and  with  greater  strength  the  form  of  gov- 
eriunent  handed  down  to  us  by  our  revolu- 
tionary ancestors.  There  are  some  in  our 
land  today  who  take  that  form  of  government 
for  granted  and  are  indifferent  as  to  Its  bless- 
ings. There  are  some  who  are  openly  op- 
posed to  it.  but,  fortunately,  their  ntmiber 
is  relatively  small.  There  is  still  another 
group  which,  to  my  mind,  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  either  of  those  I  have  mentioned; 
namely,  the  group  while  professing  to  believe 
in  constitutional  govermnent  would  never- 
theless undermine  In  Insidious  ways  the 
great  instrvunent  under  which  that  form  of 
government  has  been  enjoyed  In  this  coimtry 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  Men  of  that  type 
are  not  new  to  this  age. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  79, 
ENTITLED  "REMARKS  AND 
SPEECHES  OF  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  79.  en- 
titled "Remarks  and  Speeches  of  John  F. 
Kermedy  in  the  House  and  Senate." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  the  resolution  Is  that  we  im- 
derstand  under  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  there  will  be  only  500  copies. 
This  resolution  will  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional 900  copies.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  377)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  £<»  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Approprlationa  nine 
hundred  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  79,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  entitled  "Remarks  and  Speeches 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate." 
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OOIa  >WATER  no  "DEMAGOG" 

Mr.  EIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  ai^^eared  in  the  Wash- 
ington F  06t  a  column  by  John  Chamber- 
lain, whj  writes  under  the  general  by- 
line of  "  rhese  Days."  In  this  particular 
column,  styled  "Goldwater  No  'Dema- 
gog'," he  writes  on  the  whole  question  of 
extremis  m. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  within  the 
next  f  e^  days  we  shall  observe  the  an- 
niversar  ^  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
a  man  v  ho,  in  his  time,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  extremists.  His  name  was 
Christoptier  Columbus.  Together  with 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  who  was  a 
mapmaier,  he  insisted  that  the  world 
was  rouid.  The  wonder  is  that,  with 
such  hei  etical  utterances  back  in  1492, 
Christop  ler  Columbus  was  not  burned 
at  the  st  sike.  The  professors  at  the  iml 
versity  limply  could  not  countenance 
nor  coul  1  the  church  covmtenance,  that 
kind  of  I  loctrine.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  gradous  Queen  Isabella,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  sail  westward  with 
the  Nine ,  the  Pinta.  and  the  Santa  Maria 
to  find  MThat  he  thought  would  be  gold 
and  spic  ss.  Instead,  he  found  an  island 
in  the  Ci  xibbean,  where  he  landed  on  the 
12th  of  <  )ctober 

So  as  ve  observe  the  472d  anniversary 
of  the    liscovery  of  America,   we  can 
think  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ex 
tremists 

John  ( Hiamberlain,  a  man  of  consider- 
able tal  !nt,  has  done  an  exceptionally 
fine  pie<  e  of  work  in  this  article  with 
respect  »  Senator  Goldwater.  I  ask 
unanimc  us  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Rbc(  ird  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord<  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfolloAxs: 
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(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Whate'^er    may    be   the   faults    of    Bahht 

he   Is  not   one  of   "thone    who 

rant"  about  anything.     So  far  as 

Personal  speechmaklng  Is  concerned, 

>een   waging   the   least   demagogic 

campaign   that   anyone   now   alive 

pofcsibly  remember. 

c<in8lder  how  he  has  been  breaking 

nore   cynical    campaign   rules.     He 

West  Virginia  and  unburdens  him- 

;he   subject    of   the   cxurent    antl- 

(ampalgn  for  the  allegiance  of  the 

States.    He  says  a  mere  billion 

do  practically   nothing  toward 

poverty,    which    is    certainly    a 

But  it  is  not  the  sort  of 

a   demagogic    ranter   and   raver 

to   tell    an   audience    in   the 

the  region  that  will  be  getting  the 


Union  magazine  put  out  by  Clarence  Strelt, 
the  prophet  of  a  federation  of  the  Atlantic 
democracies.  When  Mr.  Goldwater  made 
clear  at  San  Francisco  that  "Atlantic  union 
la  a  key  Issue  to  him,"  says  Strelt.  "the 
extreme  nationalists  in  the  Goldwater  camp 
and  his  extreme  critics  in  the  other  who 
seem  convinced  that  he  Is  dominated  by 
'isolationists,'  'Blrchers.'  and  'Fascists'  •  •  • 
were  struck  dumb."  Strelt  finds  Mr.  Gold- 
water  far  more  satisfactory  than  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, for  the  Johnson  acceptance  speech  at 
Atlantic  City  "made  no  reference  to  Atlan- 
tlca.  whose  flowering  had  so  big  a  place  in 
Senator   Goldwater's   acceptance." 

As  the  Goldwater  campaign  unfolds,  it 
becomes  Increasingly  apparent  that  we  have 
a  most  unpolitical  nominee  contending  for 
the  Presidency.  The  man  seems  extreme  be- 
cause he  Is  extremely  honest.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  Goldwater  hasn't  been  talking 
recently  about  making  social  security  volun- 
tary, which  might  be  construed  as  a  retreat. 

But  the  reason  for  the  silence,  I  think,  is 
that  Mr.  Goldwater  despairs  of  making  him- 
self understood  on  the  subject  In  a  campaign 
year.  The  original  Goldwater  statement  on 
social  security  followed  the  publication  of  a 
poll  taken  In  Britain  which  Indicated  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  English  voters 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tract out  of  Government  welfare  schemes. 
"Contracting  out"  implies  that  welfare  must 
be  kept  up,  but  that  a  choice  would  be  al- 
lowed between  the  public  and  private  kinds. 

Now  it  is  not  true  that  the  American  Gov- 
ermnent  is  p>owerless  to  find  a  way  to  finance 
a  social  security  system  that  would  permit  a 
person  to  select  a  public  or  a  private  old-age 
insurance  policy,  the  qualifying  stipulation 
being  that  he  must  maintain  either  one  or 
the  other.  But  a  presidential  candidate 
would  have  to  take  a  battery  of  Insurance 
actuaries  along  with  him  to  be  convincing 
on  this  point.  And  very  few  people  would 
hang  around  long  enough  to  listen. 

Senator  Goldwater's  honesty,  which  tran- 
scends the  call  of  duty,  recalls  that  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  Victorian  times.  When  he  was 
campaigning  for  the  English  Parliament  in 
1865,  Mill  was  confronted  by  a  group  of  work- 
Ingmen  who  asked  him  if  he  had  authored 
a  quote  that  said  "the  lower  classes,  though 
mostly  habitual  liars,  are  ashamed  of  lying." 
Mill  looked  the  worklngmen  In  the  eye  £ind 
said,  "I  did."  Whereupon  they  cheered  him 
and  voted  for  him — and  he  won  his  seat  in 
Commons. 

That,  however,  was  a  century  ago.  And 
besides,  it  was  in  another  country. 


swing    through    the    South,    Mr. 
stops      in      Tennessee.     There, 
is  supposed  to  be  political  suicide 
the   TVA,   he   rea£^rms   his   pro- 
sell  certain  TVA  appendages,  such 
plants,  to  private  owners, 
on  into  Texas,  he  speaks  at  Fort 
rhere    the   local   plant   of   General 
Corp.  has  been  awarded  a  86  bil- 
to  manufacture  the  TFX  alr- 
tells  the  Texans  that  the  TFX 
"politically  oriented."  and  that 
have  gone  to  Boeing  in  Seattle, 
which,  Senator  Golowatkr  said, 
position  to  make  a  better  plane. 
'8  refusal  to  play  it  safe  is 
^moet  ecstatic  wonder  in  a  most 
place,    the    little    Freedom    and 


0<  lUJWATKB'l 


THE  FUTURE  OP  TRUTH-IN-PACK- 
AGING LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  In  the  history  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress— when  pressures  mount  to  ad- 
journ, Members  are  eager  to  go  home  and 
a  few  are  apprehensive  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  return — I  take  comfort 
from  one  small  political  fact  of  life.  It 
is  that  on  this  Hill  there  are  some 
"deaths"  which  need  not  be  accepted  as 
final. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  now 
not  to  eulogize  a  dear  friend  of  mine — 
truth  in  packaging — now  "dying"  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  to  announce 
that — granted  the  opportunity — I  shall 
breathe  new  life  into  it  next  Congress. 

Further,  I  pledge  to  devote  fresh  vigor 
and  new  dedication  to  its  enactment  as 
the  law  of  the  land. 

One  camp  of  observers  wlU  greet  this 
announcement  with  either  amusement  at 
my  folly  or  fear  of  my  success.   However. 


September  $0 

1  feel  certain  that  millions  of  conaum-^ 
over  our  Nation  would  want  it  noSS 
way  and  would  be  deeply  disappolntSh 
me  if  I  behaved  otherwise. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  so  naive  u  to 
think  that  the  achievement  of  my  jstoa 
ise  will  be  easy.  The  opposition  b^ 
lining  up  in  Jvme  of  1961,  when  Inv^ 
gative  hearings  opened.  The  last  timl 
we  counted  noses,  we  found  compwiZ 
representing  more  than  $100  billi^h 
annual  sales — almost  one-sixth  of  oS 
gross  national  product — opposing  s.  387 

Thus  far,  the  success  of  this  («)po8iJ 
tion  is  apparent — success  achieved 
mainly  with  only  the  weak  allegation  of 
"unnecessary  and  unwanted." 

Yet,  these  same  critics  who  oppose  tbe 
legislation  as  "unnecessary  and  un- 
wanted"  eagerly  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  a  model  administrative  ruling 
proposed  to  the  States  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Weights  and  Measures  on 
the  prominence  and  placement  of  quan- 
tity statements  on  package  labels.  It  jj 
true  that  by  their  participation,  industry 
spokesmen  watered  down  the  original 
recommendations  of  the  State  weight! 
and  measures  oflBcials.  Nevertheleag, 
some  minimum  standards  for  type  size 
were  adopted  by  the  conference  on  June 
18  of  this  year. 

Surely,  my  colleagues  will  allow  me  a 
bit  of  amusement  at  the  irony  involved 
not  only  in  this  proposal  but  in  a  head- 
line in  the  August  1964  issue  of  Modern 
Packaging  which  heralded  its  adoption. 
The  headline  was  "Standards  at  Last 
for  Conspicuous  Labeling."  My  amuse- 
ment over  this  article  comes,  of  course, 
because  the  ruling  adopts  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  three  sections  of  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill — a  bill  so  violently  con- 
demned by  industry.  In  fact,  some  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings  said  that  these 
exact  sections  would  amount  to  confus- 
ing the  American  housewife — that  con- 
fusion to  come,  I  gather,  by  telling  her 
clearly  how  much  is  in  a  package. 

Frankly,  the  adoption  of  this  ruling 
and  its  warm  acceptance  by  industry 
spokesmen  came  about,  I  think,  because 
business  has  discovered  that  the  infor- 
mation and  protection  truth  in  packag- 
ing seeks  to  give  the  consiuner  is  far 
from  "unwanted  and  unnecessary." 

There  have  been  many  indications  of 
the  consumer  demand.  For  instance,  a 
survey  to  determine  consumer  attitude! 
was  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  De- 
sign Analysis  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  in  July  1963. 

Mr.  President,  in  summarizing  thdr 
findings,  the  institute  said: 

The  siu-vey  revealed  a  widespread  disntii- 
faction  and  distrust  of  present  consums 
goods  packaging  practices. 

Those  who  would  blame  one  Philip  A. 
Hart  for  planting  this  seed  of  dissatisfac- 
tion might  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
while  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
felt  that  packages  and  labels  do  not  give 
enough  information,  less  than  25  percent 
had  heard  of  the  Hart  bill. 

But  how  effective  can  this  recommen- 
dation by  the  nationsd  conference  be? 
The  suggested  regulation  does  not  h»w 
the  force  of  law — ^unless  adopted  by  the 
50  individual  States  of  the  Union-* 
formidable,  If  not  hopeless  task. 
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T«  the  meantime,  industry  is  free  to 
JiJ^  the  standards  at  will.  And  if 
'?!?,TO  sees  fit  not  to  go  along,  who  can 
SSnethose  who  must  compete  if  they 
iffhP  same'  We  heard  too  many  ethical 
£Sessmen  say  that  they  could  not  get 
S^emerry-go-round  of  bad  practices, 
ntii  some  minimum  guideliness  for  all 
JJre  established,  to  hold  much  hope  for 
•niuntary  action. 

However,  there  are  other  sections  of 
thfibill  aimed  at  practices  which  con- 
tinue unabated  and  upon  which  no  action 
wL  been  taken.  One  of  these  is  the  dis- 
JSionary  authority  S.  387  grants  to 
VTC  and  FDA  to  establish  standards  on 
,  product  line  basis  to  eliminate  decep- 
tive sizes.  ,     . 

This  from  the  beginnmg — and  up  to 
this  minute— has  been  one  of  the  most 
strongly  attacked  sections  of  the  bill  by 

industry.  ^,  , 

In  fact,  the  Modem  Packaging  article 
to  which  I  referred  reports : 

About  all  that  remains  in  the  Hart  bill  are 
Iti  demands  for  standardization  of  package 
iljeB  and  elimination  of  fractional  weights — 
voth  of  which,  industry  can  prove,  would 
fe«ult  not  in  benefits  to  the  consumer,  but 
In  higher  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hart  bill  does  not 
Intend  to  "standardize"  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  used  by  the  article.  All  it  asks 
js  a  reasonable  relationship  between 
package  size  and  quantity  of  contents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  enlightened 
manufacturer  of  dry  cereals — a  manu- 
facturer who,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  headquarters  in  Michigan— has  re- 
cently proven  that  not  only  is  it  not  nec- 
essary to  raise  prices  when  you  adopt  a 
compact  package  but  the  consumer  ac- 
ceptance acclEdm  is  well  worth  any  cost 
of  changing. 

The  bill  seeks  also  to  assure  that, 
where  necessary,  reasonable  weights  and 
measures  will  be  used  instead  of  the 
proliferation  of  odd  sizes  in  many  prod- 
uct lines  which  make  rational  price  com- 
parisons almost  an  Impossibility. 

How  necessary  is  this?  Well.  Modem 
Packaging  has  an  article  in  its  September 
Issue  entitled  "The  Case  for  Standardiza- 
tion."   The  editorial  concludes: 

Participation  In  the  new  international 
movement  toward  standardization  of  package 
ilzes  seems  to  xis  a  "must"  for  American 
packages — not  merely  as  a  defensive  meas- 
ure, but  for  the  real  advantages  that  it  may 
bring. 

The  editorial  refers  to  advantages  for 
manufacturers.  The  advantages  to  the 
consumer  are  just  as  obvious. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  has  recently 
adopted  the  first  revision  of  its  weights 
and  measures  law  since  1913 .  It  is  heart- 
ening to  note  that  some  provisions  aimed 
at  practices  exposed  by  the  truth-in- 
packaging  hearings  are  included  in  this 
bill. 

Certainly,  the  minimum  protection 
offered  by  this  measure  to  the  citizens  of 
Michigan  should  be  available  to  all  citl- 
sens  of  these  United  States. 

The  Trade  Press,  voice  of  the  indus- 
tries involved,  has  expressed  Increasing 
concern  with  the  problems  manufac- 
turers face  in  packaging  products  for  the 
many  diverse  State  standards  prevalent 
In  the  country. 


Only  by  the  fiexible  approach  to  na- 
tionwide standards  encompassed  in  the 
truth-in-packaging  bill  can  a  measure  of 
uniformity  and  consumer  assistance  be 
achieved  in  the  next  decade. 

No,  Mr.  President,  truth  in  packaging 
ought  not  be  allowed  to  die.  There  is 
too  much  work  yet  to  be  done.  I  believe 
experience  will  prove  it  to  be  of  benefit 
to  packagers  and  consumers  alike. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
have  authorized  the  subcommittee  report 
on  the  truth  in-packaging  bill  to  be  pub- 
lished as  a  committee  print.  Hopefully, 
this  report  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion in  approximately  1  month. 


GREAT  LAKES  WATER  LEVELS 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's papers  carry  the  welcome  word  that 
Governor  Romney  has  joined  me  and 
my  colleagues  from  the  Midwest  States 
in  requesting  an  International  Joint 
Commission  study  of  the  Great  Lakes 
water  levels  problems. 

I  made  exactly  this  proposal  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  April  15 
of  this  year.  Senators  Nelson  and 
Proxmirk,  Humphrey  and  McCarthy, 
Bayh  and  Hartke,  Clark,  and  Douglas 
all  associated  themselves  with  this  re- 
quest. 

On  May  8  and  June  5.  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
posal, noting  that  it  had  been  well  re- 
ceived in  virtually  all  quarters.  On  July 
24  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  a  public  hearing— which  I  chaired — 
on  the  status  of  the  matter,  with  the 
principal  executive  departments  in- 
volved reporting  on  the  steps  that  had 
been  taken  to  implement  my  proposal. 
Since  Govemor  Romney  was  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time,  I  invited  him  to  ap- 
pear at  that  hearing  and  he  presented 
some  helpful  but  necessarily  extempo- 
raneous remarks. 

At  that  July  24  hearing,  as  I  reported 
to  a  public  meeting  in  Lansing  on  July 
28,  the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  State  informed, us  that  upon  receipt 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  "first 
proposing  that  the  Department  discuss 
with  the  Canadian  Government  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reference  to  the  UC  on  the 
problem  of  the  water  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes,"  agreement  had  been  sought 
among  the  interested  Federal  agencies; 
that  such  agreement  had  been  reached; 
that  the  proposal  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Canadian  Government  as  an  ofll- 
cial  proposal  having  the  full  support  of 
the  administration;  that  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  the  Canadian  side  on 
the  proposed  draft  of  the  reference 
which  they  wish  to  submit  to  the  UC; 
that  there  remained  only  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  terms  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments' drafts. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  support  of 
Govemor  Ronmey  and  will  welcome  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  other  offi- 
cials and  interested  citizens  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

An  article  in  the  September  28,  1964, 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
"When  Water  Runs  Short  in  the  Great 


Lakes,"  well  points  out  that  these  prob- 
lems affect  Canada  as  much  as  they  do 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  must 
jointly  seek  out  the  answers. 

However  beneficial  a  control  of  the 
lake  levels  might  be.  my  own  thinking 
is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  ahead 
in  terms  of  diversion  of  additional  water 
into  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  This  water, 
as  far  as  we  now  know,  could  come  only 
from  Canada.  And  to  anyone  whose  in- 
stinctive reaction  might  be  "but  the 
Canadians  would  not  want  to  divert  any 
of  their  rivers  down  into  the  Great 
Lakes."  I  point  out  that  turning  imused 
or  Uttle-used  waters  into  the  basin 
would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
heartland  of  Canadian  industry  and 
shipping. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  this  proposal  and 
others  will.  I  hope,  be  the  subject  of  study 
by  the  appropriate  body,  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission. 

While  we   are   on  this   subject,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  make  one  thing  very 
clear,  as  I  did  at  our  public  hearing  on 
July  24.    Yes.  the  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes  present  a  serious  problem  now  and, 
absent  any  action  on  our  part,  could  be- 
come disastrous.    We  would  be  derelict 
if  we  did  not  put  our  best  minds  to  work 
on   possible   and   economically   feasible 
solutions.     However,  we  resent  slanted 
advertisements  that  seek  to  discourage 
shipping  from  our  Great  Lakes  routes. 
I  point  out  that  at  the  present  time  any 
ship  that  can  transit  the  seaway  locks, 
which  provide  for  ships  of  a  maximum 
draft  of  251/2  feet,  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  Detroit  port.    The  water  depth 
for  the  entire  route  between  Detroit  and 
the  seaway  is  presently  27  feet,  or  better. 
Through  the  end  of  August,  seaway  com- 
merce had  reached  the  total  of  24  million 
net  tons,  compared  to  18  million  net  tons 
last  year. 

Because  we  have  the  prudence  and  the 
foresight  to  want  to  look  ahead  and  make 
sure  that  our  magnificent  water  resource 
will  serve  the  needs  of  the  future  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  today,  this  should  not  be 
used  to  penalize  lake  ports  through  ad- 
verse "scare"  publicity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  referred  to  above  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


When   Watkb  Rtjks   Shoet  in  th«   Great 
Lakes 

(Once  again  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
rivers  have  dropped  below  normal  levels- 
bringing  heavy  losses  and  hardships  to  peo- 
ple and  cities  on  their  shores.  What  caiises 
the  lakes  to  rise  and  fall  so  much?  Can 
anything  be  done  about  It?  Are  new  rem- 
edies going  to  be  tried?  Both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  agreed  that  more  con- 
trols are  needed.    But  they  will  be  costly.) 

The  violent  ups  and  downs  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  tick- 
lish problems  ever  faced  by  the  United  States 
emd  Canada. 

Only  12  years  ago,  high  water  was  overflow- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  basin,  creating  havoc  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  boundary. 
Today,  abnormally  low  water  is  proving 
equally  disastrous. 

Hydropower  generation  has  had  to  be  cut 
back.    Ships  cannot  carry  full  cargoes  up  and 
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COSTLT     IMCHXa 

Experts  c  ilculate  that  a  drop  of  1  Inch  In 
water  leveU  meana  a  $1  million  loss  per  year 
for  power  p  roducers  and  a  decrease  of  60  to 
100  tons  In  the  payload  of  every  ship. 

Iron-ore  carriers  estimate  lost  revenues 
from  smalle  r  loads  may  reach  $13  million  In 
1964  alone,  ind  other  cargo  carriers  also  are 
suffering. 


At  the  same  time,  the  water  shortage  has 
reduced  hydropower  output.  In  the  past  19 
months,  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  lias  burned  up  $20  million  worth 
of  coal  to  replace  lost  hydrocapaclty.  This 
experience  has  been  matched  by  producers  of 
power  in  northern  New  York. 

Add  the  cost  of  extra  dredging,  of  relocat- 
ing docks,  of  ruined  fishing  grounds,  tind 
aggravated  pollution,  and  the  toll  taken  by 
this  low-water  cycle  has  already  reached  $100 
million  or  more,  according  to  some  estimates. 

High  water  can  be  Just  as  destructive, 
flooding  out  powerplants,  eroding  shorelines, 
and  destroying  waterfront  properties.  Dam- 
age from  the  last  high-water  cycle  In  1952-53 
totaled  at  least  $100  million. 

A     PRACTICAL    QUESTION 

With  bills  like  these  to  be  paid,  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  agreed  on  the 
need  to  stabilize  Great  Lakes  levels.  The 
question  yet  to  be  decided  is  how  much  con- 
trol is  practical  and  economical. 

Because  of  the  vast  area  covered  by  the 
lakes,  fantastic  volumes  of  water  are  in- 
volved In  the  most  modest  change  in  lake 
levels. 

For  example.  If  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
could  be  emptied  into  Lake  Superior  every 
second  for  the  next  51/2  years  and  held  there, 
the  level  of  the  lake  would  rise  only  1  foot. 

By  comparison,  nature's  changes  are  on  an 
awesome  scale. 

Indications  are  that  Lake  Michigan  has 
been  up  to  60  feet  higher  than  its  present 
level,  and  as  much  as  350  feet  lower,  since 
the  last  Ice  age.  But  the  biggest  variation 
since  records  were  started  in  1860  has  been 
6.6  feet. 

RalnfaU,  or  lack  of  it,  still  makes  the  big 
difference,  but  other  factors  also  Influence 
water  levels  and  supplies.  These  include  di- 
versions, changes  in  lake  outlets,  and  other 
manmade  controls. 

man's  tinkering 

Man  has  been  tinkering  with  the  Great 
Lakes  for  years.  The  flow  of  water  over 
Niagara  Falls,  which  Is  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  la  strictly  regulated  day  and 
night. 

Ship's  channels  have  been  deepened  in  the 
rivers  that  connect  the  lakes.  Large  volumes 
of  water  are  diverted  both  in  and  out  of  the 
lakes  for  sanitation,  power,  and  navigation 
purposes. 

All  these  manmade  checks  and  balances 
have  effects,  lowering  some  lakes  and  raising 
others.  Communities,  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals living  along  the  lakes  or  on  rivers 
that  are  affected  by  them  have  a  big  stake 
in  any  changes  now  or  In  the  future  in  lake 
controls. 

As  Indicated  on  the  map  on  page  99,  the 
levels  of  two  lakes — Superior  at  the  western 
end  of  the  chain  and  Ontario  at  the  eastern 
end — are  now  held  within  certain  limits  by  a 
complicated  system  of  navigation  locks, 
powerplants,  and  dams  with  gates  that  can  be 
opened  and  closed.  Comparable  control  la 
being  urged  for  the  three  other  lakes.  But 
the  big  puzzle  Is  how  to  do  It.  As  yet  no 
one  appears  to  know  exactly  what  can  or 
should  be  done. 

The  first  move  is  up  to  leaders  in  Washing- 
ton and  Ottawa.  They  are  expected  to  au- 
thorize a  comprehensive  study  soon  of  the 
Great  Lakes  water  system — past,  present. 
and  future.  Plans  for  remedies  will  be  based 
on  this  survey. 

Whatever  the  diagnosis,  the  cure  is  bound 
to  be  difficult  and  expensive,  particularly  for 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  which  are 
In  reality  one  huge  lake  with  only  a  single 
outlet.  That  at  least.  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  based  on 
extensive  Investigation  of  lake  levels. 

The  Engineers'  report,  due  to  be  filed  in  De- 
cember, win  stress  the  need  for  a  lake-sized 
"faucet"  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron  that 
could  be  turned  off,  and  on.     This  plan  would 
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involve  a  dam  with  gates,  to  back  m« 
and  dole  it  out  when  levels  are  int     ^ 
some  method  of  discharging  laree  vohL  •** 
water  when  levels  are  high.  ^oluniei  o( 

THE  TOUGHER  PROBLEM 

The  high-water  problem  is  the  om,  «.  . 
poses  the  most  difHculty.  Enelne*^  ^* 
mate  that  at  times  it  would  take  a  dS*!!!: 
of  water  equal  to  2y^  St.  Clair  and  b«t2u 
rivers  to  flush  away  the  excess  water  oS^* 
twin  lakes  of  Michigan  and  Huron  ^ 

In  fact,  the  Engineers  suggest  it  «««,. 
not  be  economically  feasible  now  to  h^, 
the  complicated  plumbing  needed  to  renSt! 
Lakes  Michigan.  Huron,  and  Erie  ThT^ 
of  this  plumbing  is  unofficially  e6tlmateH°!! 
around  $1  billion— twice  as  much  aTt^B^ 
Lawrence  Seaway.  '  "'• 

However,  the  new  study  now  planned  vtn 
consider  all  aspects  of  water  in  the  o««f 
Lakes  basin  and  may  permit  a  more  IrvZ 
able  verdict.  *»»»«■- 

A    12 -GOVERNMENT   TASK 

Political  complications  involved  in  anv  d*. 
cision  to  regulate  the  lakes  cannot  be  minT 
mlzed.  Twelve  governments  will  havTto 
cooperate:  the  Government  of  Canada  and 
two  Canadian  Provinces  on  one  side-  th« 
U.S.  Government  and  eight  States  oA  tlii 
other  side.  But  the  climate  for  cooperation 
is  Improving. 

"We  made  more  progress  at  three  meetina 
this  summer  than  we  have  in  the  lasts 
years,"  says  A.  J.  Meserow,  chairman  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission,  an  action  doud 
formed  by  the  eight  U.S.  States  borderiai 
the  lakes.  He  is  confident  that  all  the  Gwet 
Lakes  can  and  will  be  regulated. 

Will  adequate  controls  of  the  lakes  aasun 
enough  fresh  water  for  future  needs  in 
North  America's  Industrial  heartland?  ft. 
perts  differ,  but  the  consensus  is:  Yes— fw  « 
while,  provided  pollution  can  be  controUed. 

In  the  long  run  the  final  answer  may  be  to 
bring  surplus  water  from  Canada's  northern 
river  systems  and  deliver  it  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  western  plains,  atfd  perhaps  aa 
far  south  as  Mexico.  These  Imaginatlv*, 
costly  schemes  for  reversing  Canada's  north- 
ern rivers  are  still  on  the  drawing  boardi, 
but  hardheaded  politicians  do  not  tHnmit, 
them  lightly. 

"Within  10  years.'a  start  will  be  made  on 
diverting  our  northern  waters  to  southern 
use,"  prophesies  Arthur  Laing,  Canada's  Min- 
ister of  Northern  Affairs  and  Natural  Be- 
sources. 


THE  WARREN  COMMISSION  REPORT 
ON  THE  ASSASSINATION  OP  PRES- 
IDENT KENNEDY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  editorial 
printed  in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun. 

Certainly  the  Warren  Commission  re- 
port is,  and  should  be,  in  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  Americans  today.  Perhaps  the 
press,  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
our  society,  will  look  at  it  most  thought- 
fully. Every  major  newspaper  will  un- 
doubtedly editorialize  on  the  merits  of 
the  report's  criticism — not  only  of  the 
press,  but  of  all  others  who  played  im- 
portant parts  in  the  events  of  that  tragic 
day  in  Dallas. 

The  Sun's  dispassionate  analysis  is,  I 
believe,  an  outstanding  piece  of  edito- 
rializing, and  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  it.  This  newspaper  agrees  with  the 
report — admits  the  fault  of  the  press  in 
the  bizarre  proceedings  following  the 
tragedy — and  continues: 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  rules  the 
press  could  have  Imposed  on  itself  In  ad- 
vance. •  •  •     It  Is  a  matter  of  conscience. 
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I,  ot  to  our  opinion,  a  matter  for  a  formal 

Ji°ofpro'«88l°''^^^*^*^^- 

Mn  one  can  deny  that,  in  the  develop- 
nt  of  our  democracy,  the  press  has 
KvPd  a  major  role  in  the  protection  of 
Sf  Msential  freedoms.  Without  a  free 
^  there  is  truly  no  freedom  for  any 
Sfflient  of  our  society.  Certainly  the 
J^  has  been  difficult  at  times.  No  one 
SToubUc  life  can  deny  this.  But  in  the 
Zst  majority  of  cases,  the  free  and  un- 
Mhibited  atmosphere  in  which  the  press 
^ates  has  nurtured  the  seeds  of  liberty 
2d  brought  them  to  bloom. 

/[ny  limitation  of  this  atmosphere  must 
be  imposed  by  the  press  itself,  through, 
ge  the  Sun  has  indicated,  its  own  con- 
science. It  is  unthinkable  that  any  gov- 
^ninental  authority  should  attempt  to 
Mtablish  the  sort  of  controls  which,  too 
often,  we  witness  in  other  countries. 

Quite  the  contrary — it  seems  to  me 
tiiat  in  cases  which  do  not  involve  na- 
tional security,  members  of  the  press 
should  be  given  greater  latitude,  should 
be  allowed  access  to  more  material  rather 
than  being  spoon  fed  only  that  informa- 
tion which  is  deemed  necessary  for  favor- 
able coverage.  None  can  deny  the  tend- 
gncy  of  administrators,  officials,  and 
politicians  to  hide  the  unpleasant  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  lyricist,  "accentuate 
the  positive." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gait  that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Press  and  Dallas 

The  press,  by  which  Is  meant  here  the  news- 
gatherers  for  dally  and  other  publications,  for 
the  press  associations  and  for  television  and 
radio,  including  cameramen  and  technicians, 
cannot  Ignore  the  Warren  Commission's  find- 
ing that  its  operations  contributed  to  the 
confuBlon  amid  which  Jack  Ruby  killed  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  in  the  Dallas  police  build- 
ing last  November  24. 

The  Commission  expressed  the  belief,  on 
the  basis  of  its  intensive  investigation,  that 
"the  news  media,  as  well  as  the  police  author- 
ities, who  failed  to  Impose  conditions  more 
in  keeping  with  the  orderly  processes  of  jus- 
tice, must  share  responsibility  for  the  fail- 
ure of  law  enforcement  which  occurred  In 
connection  with  the  death  of  Oswald."  The 
Oommlssion  said  further  that  "the  promulga- 
tion of  a  code  of  professional  ethics  govern- 
ing representatives  of  all  news  media  woxUd 
be  welcome  evidence  that  the  press  had  prof- 
ited by  the  lesson  of  Dallas,"  and  noted  "the 
need  for  the  exercise  of  self-restraint  by  the 
news  media  in  periods  when  the  demand  for 
information  must  be  tempered  by  other  fun- 
damental requirements  of  our  society." 

It  does  not  suflQce  to  reply  in  general  terms 
that  the  press  constantly  exercises  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  self-restraint,  in  matters 
of  the  national  security  and  in  matters  of 
the  processes  of  law;  for  in  this  particular 
Instance  the  presence  of  the  press  in  great 
numbers  xuiquestionably  helped  to  create 
I  situation  in  which  a  man  was  killed,  and 
»  situation  which,  had  he  lived,  would  have 
worked  against  his  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

Nor  does  it  quite  suffice  to  agree  with  the 
Commission's  findings  that  for  that  situation 
the  Dallas  police  were  chiefly  at  fault.  In  not 
Isying  down  rules  for  the  press  and  seeing 
that  they  were  complied  with,  in  not  refrain- 
ing from  an  almost  continuous  stream  of 
revelations  of  evidence — some  accurate,  some 
in  error — and  in  the  failure  to  check  unau- 


thorized visitors  that  permitted  Ruby  not 
only  to  be  In  the  basement  of  the  police 
building  to  kill  Oswald  on  Sunday  but  also 
to  visit  the  third  floor  on  Friday  and  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bizarre  Oswald  "press  confer- 
ence" just  after  midnight  that  night. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  press  had  not  been 
there,  with  its  persistence  and  its  number 
and  its  lights  and  cameras  and  microphones 
and  cables,  the  killing  might  possibly  not 
have  occurred,  and  the  evidence  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  given  out  the  way  it  was. 

The  press  has  been  increasingly  conscious. 
In  recent  years  of  fuller  communications  and 
a  proliferation  of  kinds  of  media,  of  the 
difiQcultles  posed  by  "mass  reporting."  Re- 
porting en  masse  worlcs  sometimes  against 
accuracy,  and  sometimes  makes  for  a  cer- 
tain shallowness  of  information — on  the 
whole,  people  in  the  news  talk  more  glibly  to 
many  people  than  to  few — and  often  causes 
confusion,  though  almost  never  matching  In 
magnitude  the  confusion  of  Dallas. 

For  those  2  days  in  Dallas  were  a  ter- 
rible and  extraordinary  2  days:  and  It  Is 
Impossible  to  imagine  any  rules  the  press 
could  have  Imposed  on  itself  in  advance.  It 
has  subsequently  been  suggested  that  the 
press  pool  its  reporters  and  photographers 
for  major  news  events.  Pooling  Indeed  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  particularly  in  time 
of  war,  in  the  main  because  of  limited  fa- 
cilities, and  is  still  sometimes  done.  But  its 
practice  is  confined  to  predictable  happen- 
ings. What  happened  in  Dallas  was  not  jvist 
a  major  news  event.  It  was  a  catastrophe, 
and  there  chanced  to  be  on  hand  more  than 
300  newsmen,  American  and  foreign,  national 
and  Texan,  trying  desperately  to  tell  just 
what  did  happen,  and  in  truth  doing  their 
jobs  well. 

Except  for  one  quoted  remark  by  a  re- 
porter who  taunted  the  police  with  alleged 
mistreatment  of  Oswald,  the  Warren  Com- 
mission cited  no  specific  Instance  of  un- 
ethical behavior.  Its  criticism  was  broader, 
and  in  those  terms  the  press  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  justice  In  it.  Because  of  last 
November,  the  press  Is  more  deeply  con- 
cerned than  ever  about  how  it  comports 
itself  as  it  goes  about  its  work,  and  about 
its  heavy  public  responsibilities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conscience.  It  is  not.  In 
our  opinion,  a  matter  for  a  formal  code  of 
professional  ethics.  Among  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  free  press  Is  the  characteristic  of 
self-discipline,  and  the  characteristic  also 
that  nobody,  outside  the  press  or  In,  has  the 
authority  to  impose  formal  and  binding 
rules. 


AMERICANS  CAN  BE  PROUD 
Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  from 
a  7-year-old  who  lives  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  past  6  months  Alaskans 
have  received  precious  treasures  of  sym- 
pathy and  help.  During  this  period  of 
Alaska's  travail,  priceless  ingredients  of 
faith,  determination,  friendship,  and 
dedication  have  been  vividly  demon- 
strated. 

Nowhere  on  this  continent  has  a  catas- 
trophe been  so  devastating  as  that  which 
struck  Alaska  on  Good  Friday,  March  27. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  terrible 
events  which  had  their  beginning  at  5:36 
p.m.,  Alaska  standard  time,  when  the 
earth  shifted  and  the  seas  ran  high. 

Those  events,  which  bred  devastation 
beyond  imagination,  also  bred  imagina- 
tion to  conquer  that  devastation.  It  is 
time,  Mr.  President,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gi-eat  spirit  which  on  that  terrible  night 
moved  Alaskans  to  unite  and  to  begin 
the  awesome  task  of  reconstruction  be- 


fore the  earth  stopped  moving  under 
their  feet.  The  same  spirit  moved  our 
President,  the  Congress,  organizations, 
and  individuals  to  pledge  themselves  to 
the  recovery  effort. 

The  assistance  has  been  massive,  and 
in  many  instances  unprecedented.  Much 
of  the  story  has  been  told  in  two  official 
reports,  published  during  recent  days,  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
the  Federal  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment Commission  for  Alaska.  At 
several  points  in  this  address,  I  shall 
quote  from  these  reports. 

But  nowhere  in  the  reports  is  recorded 
the  proper  measure  of  thanks  which 
Americans,  including  all  Alaskans,  owe 
to  Director  Edward  A.  McDermott,  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning;  to  Sena- 
tor Clinton  P.  Anderson,  who  only  a  few 
days  after  the  earthquake  was  named  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  chairman  of  the 
newly  created  Federal  Reconstruction 
Commission;  to  Administrator  Eugene  P. 
Foley,  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; to  Dwight  A.  Ink,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission;  and  to  so 
many  others.  On  them  and  on  all  who 
have  worked  with  them,  the  burden  has 
been  heavy,  but  never  overwhelming. 
Their  contributions  have  inspired  and 
made  possible  the  recovery  of  the  49th 
State,  a  task  which  6  months  ago  seemed 
almost  insurmountable.  Much  remains 
to  be  done;  but  the  foundations  have 
been  well  laid,  and  hopes  for  Alaska's 
future  are  high. 

Where  does  one  begin,  Mr.  President, 
to  chronicle  the  deeds;  to  record  the 
names  of  those  who  have  done  so  much; 
to  list  the  work  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments;  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  earthquake  and  subsequent 
events?  It  cannot  be  done  adequately. 
The  work  of  countless  individuals,  both 
in  and  out  of  government,  has  been  in- 
valuable. Perhaps  some  day  the  assist- 
ance in  dollars  can  be  added  up;  but 
how  does  one  total  the  intangibles  of 
human  spirit  and  giving? 

In  the  report  of  the  Federal  Recon- 
struction Commission,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  list  the  help  which  poured  out 
to  Alaska  from  places  far   and  near. 
That  record  is  admittedly  far  from  com- 
plete.   It  does  not,  for  example,  men- 
tion the  thousands  of  dollars  contrib- 
uted to  Valdez  by  the  employees  and 
management  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.    It  does  not 
mention    the    thousands    of    messages 
relayed   throughout  America   by   ama- 
teur    "ham"     radio     operators     from 
Alaska  at  a  time   when  regular  com- 
munication channels   were  closed.     It 
does  not  mention  the  donations  from 
many  communities  throughout  this  land, 
such  as  those  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  which 
were  driven  across  the  country  by  vol- 
unteers of  the  International  Teamsters 
Union.    It  does  not  mention  the  faith 
shown  in  Alaska's  future  by  the  Inter- 
national    Brotherhood     of     Electrical 
Workers  by  investing  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion with  an  Alaska  bank,  to  help  pro- 
vide financing  for  new  Alaska  homes.   It 
does  not  mention  perhaps  the  most  ap- 
pealing contribution  of  all.  which  was 
sent    to    Mayor    George    Sharrock,    of 
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of    the    Immediate    recovery 
can  be  attributed,  to  a  large 
the   prompt   and    efficient    help 
from  the  private  sector.     Charl- 
professlonal  organizations,  clubs. 
groups    Immediately    set    up 
housing,  prepared  food,  and  per- 
missions.    By   the  time  the 
activities  of  the  private  sector  are 
over    20    organizations   will    have 
than  $1.5  million.    Throughout 
effort,  the  Alaska  Civil  Defense 
the  relief  activities  of  the 
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Commission's  report,  recorded 

east  tells  much  of  the  story — 

of  neighbor  to  neighbor. 

o  stranger,  foreigner  to  Alas- 
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The  Red  Cross  sent  representa- 
A^chorage,  Cordova,  Homer,  Kenal. 
Seward,  and  Valdez.     They 
their    national    disaster    team 
In  the  Anchorage  YMCA  bulld- 
28,  bringing  supplies,  blankets, 
fvmda  to  supplement  the  YMCA's 
shocks.     This  made  It  possible  for 
to  continue  Its  food  and  shelter 
In    the    recovery    effort    the 
moved   Its   headquarters   to   the 
Saptlst  Church  In  Anchorage. 
Croaa  cooperated  closely  with  Ped- 
and   local   groups   In   providing 
,.  and  medical  care.    They  also 
rebuilt  homes,  replaced  house - 
replaced  or  repaired  occupa- 
and  equipment,  handled  wel- 
concemlng  Alaskan  residents, 
grants  to  needy  families. 
Cross  not  only  helped  people  In 
area,  but  also  cared  for  earth- 
taken  to  Glenallen  and  Fair- 
moved  some  families  to  Seattle. 
of  June,  the  Red  Cross  had  spent 
907  families  who  were  homeless, 
in  need  of  some  kind  of  asslst- 
Red   Cross  has    also   earmarked 
native  villages,  to  supplement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — 
agency  which  Is  organizing  the 
recovery  and  long-range   recon- 
natlve  villages.    AU  Red  Cross 
Is  an  outright  grant  requiring  no 
Total    Red    Cross    expenditures 
reported  by  the  Red  Cross  Wash- 
are  $825,225.     By  the  time  all 
are  closed.  Red  Cross  expendl- 
be  well  over  $1  million. 
[mm*dlately  after  the  disaster,  the 
their  Anchorage  building  for 
The  T  set  up   an  area  to 
and  arranged  hovislng  for  home- 
TMCA  personnel  recruited  vol- 
malntaln  the  building  and  to  set 
the  clubrooms  and  In  the  audl- 
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first  night,  over  200  people  were 
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Service  Organization,  the  Equip- 
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rrom  Northwest  Airlines  who  were 
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YMCA  maintained  a  24-ho\ir  food 

service.     The  Explorer  Scouts  set 

Defense  radio  contact  in  the  YMCA 

send  and  receive  pertinent  Inf  or- 

people  who  needed  help, 

of  shelter  and  food,  and  the 
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YMCA  relief  efforts  were  contln- 
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ued  for  about  1  month,  with  expenditures 
totaling  between  $10,000  and  $12,000. 

Salvation  Army:  The  Salvation  Army  was 
active  In  Anchorage,  Cordova,  English  Bay, 
Glenallen,  Homer,  Hope,  Kodlak,  Portage, 
Seldovla.  Seward.  Valdez.  and  in  more  re- 
mote sections  of  southeastern  Alaska.  In 
Anchorage  682  families  were  given  groceries, 
staples,  and  grants;  302  families  were  given 
clothing  and  bedding;  3,443  sitdown  meals 
were  served  at  the  social  center;  and  there 
were  100.350  canteen  servings.  In  other 
towns  the  Salvation  Army  provided  food, 
clothing,  rescue  equipment,  mobile  homes, 
and  repair  service  for  needed  buildings  which 
had  been  damaged  In  the  quake.  As  of  June 
11.  the  Salvation  Army  had  spent  or  com- 
mitted $186,000. 

American  Legion:  Shortly  after  the  earth- 
quake, the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  asked  the  17.000  Legion 
posts  and  14,000  auxiliary  iinlts  to  help  the 
ear1>hquake  victims.  As  of  June  11,  the  Le- 
gion had  collected  $50,635  in  donations. 
With  part  of  this  money  the  Legion  provided 
82  families  in  Alaska  with  grants  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  needed  items  which  were 
lost  in  the  quake. 

Lions  Club,  district  49:  This  organization 
"adopted"  the  community  of  Afognak,  which 
was  evacuated  and  resettled  on  Kodlak  Is- 
land. The  Lions  Club  had  earmarked 
$35,000  for  the  project,  but  ended  up  spend- 
ing $50,000.  In  gratitude  to  the  club,  the 
new  village  was  named  "Port  Lions." 

Alaska  Bar  Association:  The  association 
provided  a  legal  aid  service  for  several  weeks 
following  the  earthquake.  The  service  was 
available  to  all  persons  In  the  Anchorage  area 
who  needed  immediate  relief  from  legal 
obligations. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Before  communi- 
cations were  restored,  the  boys  served  as 
"runners"  between  State  civil  defense  and 
other  agencies.  They  directed  traffic,  served 
as  guards  around  civil  defense  and  damage 
areas,  and  also  served  as  drivers  to  deliver 
supplies  and  messages  to  relief  headquarters 
within  the  city.  Fifty-three  Explorer  Scouts 
contributed  2.720  man-hours. 

Alaska  Council  of  Churches:  The  council 
acted  as  a  clearinghouse  for  welfare  Infor- 
mation between  churches,  and  as  a  co- 
ordinating agency  to  prevent  duplication  of 
relief  work.  The  council  distributed  funds 
of  the  member  churches  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  need.  The  aid  given  by  the 
churches  is  usually  for  long-range  building 
repairs.  Individual  churches,  however,  ex- 
tended the  assistance  to  Include  emergency 
housing  and  food  supplies.  Many  churches 
which  are  not  council  members  also  con- 
tributed to  the  recovery  effort.  Total  coun- 
cU   expenditures  wUl   total   $15,000. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  were  active  in  many  com- 
munities in  Alaska,  donating  $80,000  in  re- 
lief assistance  to  veterans  and  their  families. 

Anchorage  Panhellenlc  Association:  The 
association  worked  with  West  High  School 
counselors  to  help  graduating  girls  continue 
their  plans  to  go  to  college.  They  helped  the 
girls  find  sununer  employment,  oncamp\is 
employment  at  Alaska  Methodist  University, 
scholarship  aid,  and  group  transportation 
rates.  The  association  plans  to  offer  free 
room  and  board  to  girls  in  other  towns  who 
wish  to  attend  college  in  Anchorage. 

Anchorage  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
The  Jayceea  have  planned  a  "Quake — 
Alaska"  (Qtdck  United  Action  To  Kindle  the 
Economy  of  Alaska)  project.  The  project 
consists  of  two  phases:  publicizing  the  need 
for  legislation  to  assist  recovery,  and  solicit- 
ing funds  from  other  Jaycee  locals  for  the 
recovery  effort.  The  Jaycee  £issistance  is 
both  Immediate  and  long-range.  The  Jay- 
cee-ettes  have  donated  $100  to  the  "Quake — 
Alaska"  project. 

Governor's  Fund :  Shortly  after  the  earth- 
quake the  Governor  of  Alaska,  William  A. 


Egan,  established  the  Governor's  Smvw..*^ 
tlon  Fund.     As  of  July  30.   1964thSi[?" 
contained  $115,403.97  in  donations     v^ 
has  come  from  all  over  the  Nation  andS!? 
foreign  coxmtries.  '      ""wa 


donations.    Mon«y 

KKat 

earthquake,  the  Japanese  Consul  Ghen^*^ 
Seattle     nri»iM"nt.«>H     rinvomr^,    w ^"*  «> 


Some  of  the  largest  donations  hava  <««. 
from  Japan.     Within  a  few  days  aftw"* 


Seattle  presented  Governor  Egan  with 
$10,000  check  from  the  Japanese  GovL*' 
ment.  Japan,  which  has  also  been  the  vfc! 
tlm  of  earthquakes,  is  well  aware  of  th« 
hardships  Alaskans  are  enduring.  ■^ 
Japanese  Fisheries  Association  gave  thi 
State  of  Alaska  $5,000  on  April  7;  and  an 
June  8  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa,  Jaou 
presented  the  Secretary  of  State  for  AiaJSl 
with  $4,933.49  in  donations  from  the  dtl. 
zens  of  Kanagawa. 

A  $1,500  contribution  was  sent  by  Lom« 
M.  Suiter,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustew 
of  the  Bell  Helicopter  Co.  Humanity  Pun<^ 
The  money  represented  contributions  from 
individual  employees  of  the  company. 

One  large  gift  was  a  check  for  $3,824!97-_4 
contribution  from  west  coast  lumber  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  check  waa  in 
addition  to  a  shipment  of  lumber  and  other 
building  materials  donated  by  the  compa. 
nies  in  May. 

Lumber  donations:  On  May  2  the  Coutal 
Monarch  left  the  harbor  at  Portland,  Oreg, 
for  Alaska  with  4,100  tons  of  lumber  and 
other  building  materials.  The  supplies  were 
a  donation  from  companies  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.  The  ship  arrived  at  Kodlak, 
where  1,608  tons  were  unloaded,  on  May  8. 
The  rest  of  the  supplies  were  unloaded  at 
Seward  on  May  14.  The,  Army  Transport*- 
tlon  Corps,  which  supplied  the  transporta- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  which 
did  the  unloading  at  Kodlak,  and  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers,  which  did  the  unloading  at 
Seward,  were  all  reimbursed  by  OKP  for 
transportation  and  stevedore  costs. 

AFL-CIO:  The  unions'  headquarten  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  donated  $25,000  for 
Alaskan  reconstruction. 

Others:  The  Alaska  Educational  Associa- 
tion disbursed  about  $3q,000  as  of  May  1, 
1964,  to  teachers  who  lost  members  of  their 
families  In  the  quake.  The  League  cf 
Women  Voters  has  aided  In  relief,  both  oq 
an  immediate  and  a  long-range  basis,  by 
helping  to  get  Information  out  to  the  public. 

Many  other  organizations  were  ready  to 
help  if  needed,  and  have  plans  for  helping  in 
the  long-range  reconstruction  program. 
Among  these  are  the  Alaska  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  Anchorage  Conmiunlty  Chest,  the 
Anchorage  Women's  Club,  the  local  Or- 
der of  Moose  No.  1534,  the  Rainbow 
Demolay,  the  PEG  Sisterhood,  the  National 
Association  of  Legal  Secretaries,  and  the 
Anchorage  Tuberculosis  Association,  Inc. 

Finally,  there  were  two  new  organlzationi 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  disaster:  the  Alasloi 
Earthquake  Disaster  Fund  and  the  Rebuild 
Alaska  Conunittee. 

The  Alaska  Elarthquake  Disaster  Fund  wu 
organized  In  Fairbanks  as  a  result  of  people 
from  all  over  Alaska  expressing  a  desire  to 
contribute  money  for  recovery.  A  tnistee- 
shlp  with  three  banks  participating  was  irt 
up  to  handle  the  donation  fund.  A  special 
three-man  committee,  representing  the  fund, 
flew  to  Valdez.  Some  victims  were  evacu- 
ated, and  housed  and  fed  in  Fairbanks.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  others  to  travel 
to  the  Lower  48. 

The  Rebuild  Alaska  Committee  Is  a  state- 
wide Incorporated  organization  afemptlng 
to  raise  money  through  a  nation'' Ide  radio 
and  television  appeal  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  '/he  com- 
mittee plans  to  make  capital  available  to 
affected  businesses  and  communities.  As  of 
August  15,  the  committee  had  $10,000  to 
available  funds  with  a  lot  of  mall  not  yet 
opened. 
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,^,-pd  that  many  other  organlza-  MUltary  installations,  including  Port  Rich-  7.462  meals  and  used  198  pounds  of  coffee. 

" '"*^d^7iduals    made    contributions  ardson,  Ehnendorf  Ahr  Force  Base,  and  the  Elmendorf's  5040th  Pood  Service  Squadron 
t*""*      ♦^H  Alaska  in  other  ways,  and  that  it  naval  station  on  Kodlak,  suffered  damages  of  also  went  on  24-hour  shifts,  and  during  the 
^  .Mlfltea  Ai»  ^^^^  ^  assure   appropriate  about  $36  million.    Other  Federal  property  4  days  following  the  earthquake  served  44,- 
^uld  he  ™*;"~ii  of  the  companies,   labor  also    sustained   damage    in   the   amount  of  487  regular  meals  and  11,820  C-ratlon  meals, 
f***^  JJLmosvnary  organizations,  and  in-  about  $36  million.  Both  Elmendorf  and  Richardson  arranged 
anions,  eieenii»j       j       o  Gross  damage  to  public  faculties  of  State  emergency  housing  for  displaced  personnel, 
^vlduals.  ^^^  local  governments  is  cxirrently  estimated  Within   2   hours,   structures   at   those   bases 
Tn  the  first  few  days  after  the  March  at  $110  million.    This  includes  public  build-  stlU  safe  for  occupancy  were  Identified;  and 
«»  wirthauake     which    was    the    fourth  ings,  schools,  hospitals,  airfields,  city-owned  bedding,    rations,    and    field    kitchens    were 
"  Jr^litpn<;e   in   recorded   history,    and  docks,  and  public  utilities,     in  addition,  It  Is  available  for  about  5,000  people. 
jjjQgt  mieij^                        unbearable  and  estimated  that  some  $56  million  will  be  re-  In  response  to  a  request  from  Anchorage 
,^maae  an  uic  "          ri„rat<nn    it  wM  quired  to  restore  State  and  local  roads  to  officials,  mUltary  authorities  assigned  troops 
jjniaging  because  of  its  aura^Oj^'  ^^^s  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^  condition.  to  assist  in  security  and  travel  control.    As- 
jjflpossible  to  assess  tne  aamage.     wnat  private  real  property  damaged  or  destroyed  slgnments  were  completed  within  2  hours 
ifU  known  was  that  the  Richter  scale  ^y  ^^^^  earthquake  and  tidal  waves  runs  to  after  the  earthquake.     By  the  second  day 
Larded  an  intensity  of  8.4,  one  of  the  about  $77  million.     Personal  property  losses  after   the   earthquake,   there   were   approxi- 
^  violent  ever  experienced  throughout  have  not  been  calculated.  mately   1,000  Army   troops  manning  guard 
""      \^^A      -What  was  known  was  that  .       ^       ^  ^                  <  posts  24  hours  a  day  In  Anchorage, 
tbe  world,    ^nat  was^own  w^^  ^^  ^^p  ggtimate  of  damage  of  over  "  ^  addition  to  the  extensive  assistance 
the  earthquaKe  ana  suDsequent  wa^^^  ^^^^  million  compares  with  earlier  dam-  given  by  the  military  to  the  major  urban 
bad  struck  at  the  f?^^"  °%fr^^^  ^F'  age  estimates  of  between  $400  and  $500  area  of  Greater  Anchorage,  aid  was  given  to 
nomic  and  population  center,     ineais-  .^^         The  present  figure  derives  from  virtually  all  other  stricken  areas.    For  ex- 
Mter  area  encompassed   60   percent   of  Aimn^f  t?  OFP  rpnort  and  is  exclu-  ample,  at  Kodlak,  the  Navy  committed  1.135 
Sa's  population,  which  produces  over  ^^e^f^!e4n^p'ope%    losL^^  "^'^  '°'  ^^O'^"^*  man-hours  of  emergency 
cTnprrent  of  Alaska's  revenue.  f^^^    °!    personal    property    losses    aiiu  ^g^^^^^g  ^^rk.   The  Navy  distributed  about 
i?P  commission's  report  stated:  bosses  in  income:  looo  blankets  which  were  flown  m  from  se- 
ine comiiu^iu            >~             ^„„„„,  Federal:  attle    and    Whldbey    Island;    served    12,000 

m  a  State    with    broad-based    economy.         ^j^tary - $35,610,000  meals  to  evacuees  during  the  first  48  hours; 

,ucli  a  blow  would  have  been  awesome.    For         Nonmiiitary 35,641.000  and  supplied  generators,  pumps,  medicine, 

Alaska,  it  was  calamitous.  Non-Federal:  rope,  sleeping  bags,  and  slmUar   items  ur- 

Tn  the  weeks  and  months  which  fol-         state  and  local ^=!'!Io'^^n  gently  needed  m  Kodlak. 

J    ,««,-o   firm    P<!tinint,ps   have    been         Highways 55, 568,oou  Additional    materials   and   supplies   made 

lowed,  more   ^^^  J^J"^f '^f^^^^i,.:^^.'}     Real  Private  Property 77.  000,  000  available  by  the  military  to  civUlan  commu- 

poesible.     The   report  of   the   Office   of                                                          ^^^^^   ^^^'  Government   agencies   Included 

Emergency  Planning  tells  m  these  words              rj.^^^ 311.092,000  hundreds  of  sleeping  bags,  beds,  cases  <rf 

of  the  damage:  _     .      .             ^^      ^^      disaster  C-ratlons,  mattresses,  blankets,  wire,  lime, 

T^e  earthquake  Which  struck  s^^^  brought  vital  assistance  and  magnificent  -^*-"-  ^^*-  '^'^  ^-^^-«'  ^^  "<="« 

S'^Tn  one  of  ?heVlat^r?isSters  in  cooperation  from  the  mUitary  establish-  ^'^Mitsry  doctors  and  nurses  assisted  local 

rerecorded  history  of  the  United  States,  ment  in  Alaska,  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Kay-  medical  authorities.    The  morning  following 

The  violent  upheaval   and  subsidence  of  mond  J.  Reeves,  Commander  in  Chief  01  the  earthquake,  a  mUitary  medical  team  of 

imd  caused  by  the  quake  itself  and  the  mam-  the  Alaskan  Command.    At  all  times,  he  5  doctors,  10  nurses,  2  anesthetists  and  20 

moth  tidal  waves  triggered  by  the  seismic  and  all  officers  and  men  under  his  com-  medical  specialists  were  fiown  to  Alaska  from 

dlrturbance  combined  to  produce  major  dam-  j^and    moved    in    concert    with    civilian  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

ue  to  homes,  harbors,  transportation  sys-  officials       The   Story    of   this   assistance  Local  fuel  distributors  were  provided  244,- 

tenu,   and    public    facilities    over    an    area  ,  .  •.      .,          words  from  the  Com-  000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  from  military  stocks 

of  about  50,000  square  miles.  mi^Snri'f  rPDort  •  ^°'  ""^^  °^  **"*  ^°^^^  populace. 

The  severest  damage  occurred  on  the  Kenal  muj&iuii  s>  1  cpun- ■  Military    trucks,    cranes,    wreckers,    bull- 

Penlnsvaa— Cook  Inlet  area  which  Includes  During   the  first  48   hours  following   the  jiozers,  and  mobile  radio  units  with  drivers 

Anchorage    Whlttler,  Homer,  Seldovla,   and  earthquake,  while  the  Federal  Government  ^^^  operators  were  sent  to  assist  civilian  au- 

Seward-  Kodlak  Island;  and  Valdez  and  Cor-  was  organizing  its  relief  effort  and  bringing  thorities. 

dova  on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  assistance  into  Alaska,  the  military  compo-  rj^^^  ^^  ^^^  military  community  respond- 

Prlnce  William  Sound.  nents  In  Alaska  Initiated  emergency  reuei  ^       ^  ^j^^  civilian  community  in  a  time  of 

Ihough  this  triangle  comprises  less  than  measures    to    supplement    State    and    local  ^^^ 

^rnTth?no?ula?lon  Uve  an^SSk  I'^nThe  '"?S' earthquake  had  completely  disrupted  An  immediate  personal  inspection  in 
J?i^d  Ler^?J1f  ?he  ^onLTc  LS  normal  civilian  communications  in  the  dis-  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^ade  by  Director  McDer- 
SeTat"  The'  ma  Sr  TaU  and  highway  aster  area.  Within  minutes  af  ^  f  e  far^h^  mott.  at  President  Johnson's  request. 
Sie.  to  the  interior  pass  through  the  dam-  ^^f.^^v^^  rS^  at  A^for^ge Tec^iS  tS  and  by  the  Alaska  congressional  delega- 
ted area.     The  fishing  industry,  the  prln-  ^lUtery  Co^and  at^Anc^rag^^^^  ^.^^      A  few  days  later,  the  two  Alaska 

dpal  industrial  and  commercial  Ajnis,  the  J|^Jgi,iished  between  Alaska  and  Washing-  Senators  met  with  the  President.  Rep- 
major  military  bases,  a°^^*^«  P°f ^^J'^^^^  ton  and  between  State  and  city  civil  defense  resentative  Ralph  J.  Rivers  having  re- 
feed  the  vast  interior  of  the  State  are  cen-  ^^^^^^^^  j^  south-central  Alaska.  mained  in  the  earthquake  area,  to  lend 
**""°^'^®-                                                     ^     .     ,          The     Military     Affllllate     Radio     System  o<isi«;tflnrp      whprpvpr      Dossible         That 

Casualties  were  remarkably  light;  physical  ( J^gg)   on  Etoendorf  Air  Force  Base  went  ^"f^Hn^w^^also  attend^  bv  iMre^^ 

damage.  In  proportion  to  the  totel  resources  i^Xbperation  on  emergency  power  in  less  meeting  was  also  ^^^^^^^..^'^^^ 

of  the  State,  was  extraordinarily  heavy,  with  ^^^i  T  hour    after    thi    earthquake,    and  McDermott  and  Director  Kermlt  Gordon. 

total  public  and  private  losses  running  to  maintained  a  24-hour  schedule  until  April  of    the   Bureau   of   the   Budget,    and   by 

nightly  over  $300  million.  jg     MARS  handled  9,379  messages.  members  of  their  staffs. 

In  a  wealthier  State  a  disaster  of  this  mag-         Military    communications    personnel    and  j^  ^^  ^.jjgjj  ^i^g^i  ^hg  decision  was  made 

nitude  would  have   caused   great  economic  signal  battalions  worked  with  civilian  com-  ^^  organize  the  Federal  Reconstruction 

disruption.    To  Alaska,  the  economic  conse-  paiUes  to  restore  communication  service  and  npvelonment  Planning  Commission 

quences  of  the  earthquake  were  catastrophic.  ^  assure  continuous  senrlce.  ^"°  aToIvo                 rittuiuiie 

All  Alaskan  ports  In  the  earthquake  area         Assistance  to  the  Greater  Anchorage  area  lor  AiaSKa.  ^^   ^   .^     .,      .     ,^t,„„„„ 

were  Inoperable  except  the  port  of  Anchorage  began  Immediately.     Military  water  trailers  It   was  then  that  President  Jonnson 

where    operations    were    severely    restricted  were  supplying  water  to  the  Greater  Anchor-  suggested  that  Senator  ANDERSON  head 

until  emergency  repairs  could  be  made.  age  area  within  3  hotu-s  after  the  earthquake,  ^.j^g  Commission. 

Approximately  150  miles  of  the  single  track  within  48  hours,  four  water  purification  it  was  on  the  same  day.  April  2,  that 
Alaska  Railroad  from  Seward  north  to  Fair-  units  were  flown  in  from  tiie  4th  iniantry  president  signed  Executive  Order  No. 
banks  suffered  intermittent  damage,  princl-  Division  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  ..  ^  „„  ..  ,,,=«  pstflhlishine  the  Commission,  and 
naliv  «t  Upward  Whlttler  Portage,  Turna-  At  dawn,  on  the  morning  after  the  earth-  H15U,  estaoiisning  tne  ^^omiinaoiuii.  oim* 
Si  i^rS  Anchorage  Highwkys  run-  quake,  a  massive  elrllft  began.  Seventeen  designating  Senator  AnMRSON  as  its 
nine  through  the  area  were  affected  by  the  Provider  (0123)  mlUtary  transports  of  the  Chairman,  and  the  followmg  as  mem- 
collapse  of  bridges  landslides,  and  the  sub-  Alaska  Ah-  Command  carried  relief  supplies  ^^^.  rpj^g  secretaries  of  Defense.  Inte- 
•idence  of  foundations.                                              and  equipment  (provided  largely  from  mill-  ^^^^^      Agriculture.      Commerce.      Labor 

Excessive  damage  occurred  to  the  fishing  tary  stocks)  to  Seward  Valdez,  Kodlak,  and  health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Ad- 
fleet,  small  boat  harbors,  processing  plants,  o*^"  ^^1**®^  *'°°™"'^,^"-  «^  „,,^„.^„  ministrators  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
and  other  waterfront  Installations  vital  to         Also  that  same  morning.  Fort  Rlcnaroson  .^    g      y  Business  Administra- 

S-ri^^.'^'S^.M^''""'"""'    rjS  ^rc,o5"''oa?'rf1.onTlS^    S^S*elou3u>g  and  Home  PiB«xe 
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Agency;  .he  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Conmlssion;  and  the  EMrector  of 
the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Com- 
mission's report,  tells  in  a  brief  way  of 
the  task  lorces  created  and  the  work  of 
the  Alaskj ,  Field  Committee,  and  lists  the 
personnel  who,  by  their  devoted  hours 
of  hard  w  jrk,  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  Alaskans: 

Thx  PzDKRi  J.  Commission's  Task  Forces  and 
TH]   Alaska  Field  Committee 

X.   TASK   FOBCES 

At  a  mee  ;lng  of  the  Federal  Reconstruction 
and  Develc  pment  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska  on  April  7,  1964,  agreement  was 
reached  to  establish  eight  si>eclal  task  forces 
composed  sf  representatives  from  selected 
Federal  age  acles. 

Each  of  1  be  task  forces  was  given  one  spe- 
cific area  t(  study  in  order  to  assist  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  In  developing  coordinated 
reconstruction  and  long-range  development 
plans  for   .  daska.     These   task  forces   were : 

1.  Comm  unity  facilities. 

2.  Econoi  ale  stabilization. 

3.  Flnan<  lal  institutions. 

4.  HouBli  g. 

5.  Indus!  rial  development. 

6.  Naturt  1  resources. 

7.  Ports  8  nd  fishing. 

8.  lYansi  ortation. 

A  Sclent  fie  and  Engineering  Task  Force 
was  establi  ihed  a  short  time  later,  after  the 
need  for  tt  Is  tyi)e  of  task  force  became  evi- 
dent. 

n.    ALASKA    nXLO    COMMITTES 

At  the  F  sderal  Commission's  meeting  on 
April  7,  it  VI  as  decided  that  a  field  committee 
should  be  i  stablished  in  Alaska  within  the 
framework  of  the  Commission.  The  mem- 
bershlp  wai  composed  of  representatives  of 
agencies  sei  ving  on  the  Federal  Commission 
which  have  staffs  in  Alaska. 

This  con  mlttee  provided  coordination  at 
the  field  le'  el  for  those  problems  which  cut 
across  age:  icy  lines  of  responsibility.  It 
helped  to  aridge  the  geographical  gap  of 
over  3,000  n  lies  between  Washington  and  the 
site  of  the  reconstruction  effort  in  Alaska. 
Through  tie  field  committee,  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  reconstruction 
was  forwEu-c  ed  directly  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rector in  Wi  shington  at  the  same  time  it  was 
moving  up  vard  through  channels  In  the 
responsible  agencies.  Problems  in  one  agen- 
cy affecting  the  work  of  other  agencies  were 
fiagged  at  a  a  early  stage  for  both  the  inter- 
ested agenci  ;s  and  the  Commission. 

Although  the  field  committee  did  not  have 
authority  t  >  direct  actions  of  the  varlotis 
agencies,  tl  le  drawing  together  of  agency 
representatl  res  in  the  field  committee  was 
one  metho(  of  coordination  used  by  the 
Federal  Coi  milsslon.  As  the  design  phase 
neared  com  }letion,  special  project  manage- 
ment sessioi  s  were  called  by  the  chairman  of 
the  field  coi  imlttee  involving  those  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  reconstruction  of 
public  f acil  ties.  Primary  pxirpose  of  these 
sessions  was  to  fiag  problems  and  agree  upon 
action  to  be  taken. 


September  so 

Whltten,  C.  A..  Office  of  Physical  Sci^r.-^ 
.     Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Comme^e    ^ 


TA  SK    rORCZ     MEMBEBSHIP 

I  lommunity  facilities 

Crow,  Joh  1  O.,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Indi  in  Affairs,  Interior. 

Lund,  Ch(  ster  B.,  Office  of  Field  Adminis- 
trator, Heali  h.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Phillips.  I»bert  Y.,  Director,  Government 
Readiness,  C  flBco  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Wadswortli,  John  O.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commission^  t  for  Buildings  Management, 
General  Services  Administration. 

Woolner,  Sidney  H.,  Commissioner,  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration,  Housing 
and  Home  I  inance  Agency  (Chairman) . 


Economic  stabilization 
Lundqulst,     Clarence     T.,     Administrator, 
Wage  and  Hour  Public   Contracts  Division,  Scientific  and  engineering  field  tea 

^Skubal,     Leonard     A..     Chief.     Economic     coZ^l^'ZXZlt- r^f'^^   ^^""^'^  D»^oi, 
StabUizatlon  Division.   Office   of  Emergency      ^^o^^^^P^^  °^  E^Kl^^e^"- department  of  ArmyX' 

Cloud,    William 


Planning  (Chairman). 

Financial  institutions 

Carlock,  John  K.,  Fiscal  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Treasury  ( Chairman ) . 

Leef,  Pierron  R.,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Solomon,  Frederic,  Director,  Division  of 
Examinations,  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Tracy,  Frank  E.,  Assistant  to  Board  of 
Directors,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. 

Walters,  Lawrence  M.,  Deputy  Director, 
Division  of  Supervision  and  Examinations, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Housing 

Brickfield,  Cyril  F.,  Chief  Benefits  Director, 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Cowles,  Clarence,  Director,  Office  of  Finan- 
cial Services,  Small  Business  Administration. 

Malotky,  Louis  D.,  Director,  Rural  Hous- 
ing Loan  Division,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Agriculture. 

Schussheim,  Morton  J.,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Program  Policy.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  (Chairman). 

Walters,  Lawrence  M..  Deputy  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Supervision  and  Examinations, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Industrial  development 

Bertsch,  Anthony  A.,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, Industrial  Mobilization,  Commerce. 

Cass,  Millard,  Deputy  Under  Secretary, 
Labor. 

Donat,  George,  Administrator.  Business  and 
Defense  Services,  Commerce  ( Chairman ) . 

Eno,  Lloyd,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Struby,  William  F.,  Assistant  to  Director, 
Office  of  Financial  Services,  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Tldd,  J.  Thomas,  Deputy  Director.  Office 
of  Policy  Development,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Natural  resources  development 

Green,  John  C,  Director,  Office  of  Research. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Johnson.  Wendell  E..  Civil  Works.  Office  of 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  Army. 
Defense. 

Rettle.  James  B..  Jr.,  Senior  Economist, 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Interior  (Chairman). 

Tomllnson,  George  E.,  Deputy  Chief,  Bu- 
reau of  Power,  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Walter,  George  H.,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Agriculture. 

Ports  and  fishing 

Gurnee.  Mark  S.,  Civil  Works.  Office  of 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  Army, 
Defense. 

Laferty,  John  G.,  Chief,  Food,  Welfare  and 
FMels  Re60\irce3,  Resources  Readiness  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

McKernan,  Donald  L.  Director.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Interior   (Chairman). 

Struby,  William  F.,  Assistant  to  Director, 
Office  of  Financial  Services,  Small  Business 
Administration . 

Scientific  and  engineering 

Algermlssen,  S.  T.,  Data  Analysis  and  Re- 
search Branch,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Commerce. 

Dobrovolny,  Ernest.  Engineering  Geology 
Branch,  Geological  Survey.  Interior. 

Eberleln,  G.  D.,  Alaskan  Geology  Branch, 
Geological  Survey,  Interior. 

Gates,  George  O.,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Interior  (alternate  to  Eberleln). 

Nesbltt,  R.  H.,  Civil  Works,  Office  of  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  Army,  Defense. 

Schaem,  William  E.,  Military  Construction, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
Army,  Defense  (Chairman). 


Engineer,    Geology 


K.,  SelsmoloKicai  *i.i.i 
Survey,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev  n^T 
merce.  ''  ^'**»i" 

Dobrovolny,     Ernest 
Branch,  Geological  Survey,  Interior 

Eckel.  Edwin  B..  Special  Projects"  Branrh 
Geological  Survey.  Interior  (Chairman) 

Stuart,  W.  Harold,  North  Paclflc  DlvWon 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  Arm, 
Defense.  '■ 

Transportation 

Bridwell,  Lowell  K.,  Special  Assistant  to 
Under  Secertary  for  Transportation  Com^ 
merce  (Chairman).  '  ^^" 

Caputo,  Vincent  F.,  Director,  Transporta- 
tion and  Warehousing  Policy,  Installation 
and  Logistics,  Defense. 

Mangan,  Robert  M.,  The  Alaska  Railroad 
Interior. 

May,  Timothy  J.,  Managing  Director.  Pecj. 
eral  Maritime  Commission. 

Revelle,  Paul,  Office  of  Emergency  Plan, 
ning. 

Tldd,  J.  Thomas,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Policy  Development,  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

ALASKA    riELD    COMMITTEE     MEMBERSHIP 

Burke  Riley,  Regional  Coordinator,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (Chairman).' 

Francis  Anderson,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Robert  Butler,  Branch  Manager,  Hrnull 
Business  Administration. 

Dr.  Ardell  B.  Colyar,  Deputy  Regional  Di- 
rector, Arctic  Health  Research  Center, 

Clyde  S.  Courtnage,  Director,  Alaska  Field 
Office.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Col.  Clare  F.  Farley  (replaced  Colonel  Saw- 
yer on  August  22.  1964) ,  District  Engines, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 

Joseph  Fiala,  State  Supervisor,  Department 
of  Labor. 

Victor  Fischer.  Assistant  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Joseph  H.  FltzGerald,  Coordinator,  Alaskt 
Reconstruction  and  Development  Planning 
Commission. 

Dr.  Jack  A.  King,  Veterinarian  in  Charge, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

John  Manley,  General  Manager,  Alaska 
Railroad. 

Dr.  Allan  Mick,  Director,  Experimentil 
Station,  Agriculture. 

Nile  Paul!,  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion,  Housing   and   Home   Finance  Agency. 

James  G.  Rogers,  Director,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Col.  K.  T.  Sawyer,  District  Engineer,  Corpi 
of   Engineers,   U.S.  Army. 

A.  Q.  Stlne,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion,  Agriciilture. 

Creath  A.  Tooley,  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Representative. 

Roger  Waller,  Coordinator,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Dr.  Holman  Wherrltt,  Deputy  Area  Med- 
ical Officer  in  Charge,  Public  Health  Service, 

R.  H.  Wlllman,  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, Representative. 

FEDERAL     BECONSTRUCTION      AND     DEVELOPMIMT 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  FOR  ALASKA 

Staff  members^ 

Dwlght  A.  Ink,  Executive  Director,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Frank  C.  DlLuzlo,  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Wllmot  L.  AverlU,  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

Col.  Harry  N.  Tufts.  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 


1  The   majority   of   the   Commission  stalT 
were  on  loan  part  time  from  other  agenciee. 


j^^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  23227 

(1    Bray     Press     Secretary     to    the  tion  and  Development  Planning  Commission  crete  help,  through  waivers,  forglveneaB 

B^**'"          "  for  Alaska,  which  was  established  by  execu-  of  debts  where  possible,  expanded  loan 

^'l^'^old  F.  Dyer,  Corps  of  Engineers,  tlve  order  on  April  2.  an  orderly  and  effec-  programs  and  other  help,  has  come  from 

Sfvld  B.   Flnnegan,   Department   of    the  tlve  progression  from  the  Immediate  post-            -^  agencies  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 

^^  disaster  phase  to  the  recovery  and  eventual  Z~,"iJZ^„^'^„     +t„    Ti„„eir.tT    onH    wnm*. 

»'*^°'  David  Gelfan,  Information  Advisor,  rehabilitation  periods  is  now  underway.  ministration,    the    Housing    and    Home 

^  riohnson^partment  of  Agrlcul-  As  plans  for  the  meshing  of  immediate  re-  f^^;^^  Agency    the  Rural   Elect^ca- 

Hugh  A.  jonnson,      y                  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  long-range  reconstruction  activi-  tion  Administration,  the  Farmers  Home 

WJU;        Keith  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ties  proceeded  In  Washington,  a  wide  range  Administration,    the    Bureau    of    Com- 

innaa  M   Mayer,  Housing  and  Home  Fi-  of  emergency  activities  continued  in  the  dls-  mierclal  Fisheries,  the  Internal  Revenue 

M  Agency.  aster  area,  directed  and  coordinated  by  the  Service,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 

"Tobn   McCoilum.    Department   of    Health,  OEP  field  office  in  Anchorage.  ^jon.     From  them  has  come  the  kind  of 

fcwcatlon,   and   Welfare.  Much  of  the  work  was  performed  by  other  j^gjp  ^hjch  Will  go  far  tp  make  Alaska 

ool  William  J.  Penly,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Federal    agencies   under   direct   assignment  ^UQig  aealn 

weoh  E.  Reeve,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  from  OEP.    Other  work  was  undertaken  un-  **'          nortipiilnr  imnnrtanrp  t.n  Alaska's 

Krt   M    Webb,    Department    of    Agrl-  der  the  statutory  authorities  of  other  agen-         O^  ^^^t!*^"^^      .^^^t^ot^l^i^oi,  Jf^o 

BoDeri  M.    y       .       f                      -T>  ^^^^  recovery  has  been  the  disaster  loan  pro- 

^^■E    Zimmerman,  Department  of  In-  oEP  assigned  specific  missions  to  Individ-  gram  of  the  SBA,  as  put  Into  effect  by 

Jj^  uai  agencies  consistent  with  their  day-to-  Alaska's    great    friend,    Administrator 

Jean  L.  Barker,  Secretary.  day  responsibilities.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  Eugene    P.    Foley.      Mr.    Foley    rushed 

Luna  E.  Diamond,  Secretarial  Assistant  to  ^as  requested   to   perform   demolition   and  financial  experts  to  Alaska,  and  opened 

the  Chairman.  debris  clearance;   the  emergency  restoration  emergency  oflBces  In  Anchorage,  Kodlak, 

Margaret  S.  Dougherty,  Secretary.  of   public   utilities;    and   the   rebuilding   of  seward     Homer     Seldovia,    and   Valdez. 

T^elma  V.  Fleming,  Atomic  Energy  Com-  docks  schools,  »^°«P"als,  and  other  essentla^^  Disaster  loans  h'ave  been  made  to  repair 

i«,inn  facilities  In  most  damaged  areas  of  the  State.  •"^«*"                                      k,,c4««»oo=.,      g,,/.v> 

°?hSa   W     Gorman     Administrative    As-  The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  was  or  replace  homes  and  businesses.     Such 

Bhoda   W.    corman.    Aammisi^raw  e  asked  to  perform  similar  functions  on  Kodlak  loans  are  made  at  an  interest  rate  of  3 

''^i  '  Marmoll  Editorial  Assistant  Island.     The   Federal  Aviation   Agency  was  percent;      and     Mr.     Foley     established 

Helen  "*!^          •       p,     ,     ,  Assistant  to  the  requested  to  repair  damaged  State  and  mu-  amortization  periods  as  long  as  30  years, 

Marlou  Qulntana.  Clerical  Assistant  to  the  ^^^^^  airports.     The  Housing  and     Home  ^here  warranted.     A  moratorium  on  In- 

^Sd^a^Twatson,  Clerk-Stenographer.  J^S^^rS^I^T^lTJ:  :e':^t^t:^  ^^^oT  ^To^mTer  23    the  SBA  had  ap 

on  the  day  following  the  creation  of  whose  disruption  constituted  an  immediate  „^^^^  °%®^Pjf^X 

the  Federal  Reconstruction  Commission,  health  hazard     Power  and  communications  proved  for  Alaska . 

2!i?V  Oov    William  A    Eean— whose  systems  essential  to  the  public  welfare  were  455  ^^^^^  disaster  loans.. -  $9,014,594 

^hl^has  E^markaWe  inlvS  *^^°  ^'^"^  ^'^^^P*  attention.  490  business  disaster  loans 41,  555, 985 

leadership  nas  oeen  remarKaoie  in  every  Demolition    of    damaged    structures    and                                                              

way— established     the     Alaska     Recon-  ^^^  clearance  of  debris  and  wreckage  from                 xotal - 50,570,579 

Structlon    and     Development     Planning  disaster-affected    areas    was    begun    Imme- 

Commission,  which  worked  with  the  diateiy.  Of  this  total.  814  checks,  for  $33,279.- 
Pederal  Commission  in  the  restoration  The  various  modes  of  transportation  serv-  727,  had  been  issued. 
of  Alaska  Governor  Egan  sent  to  Wash-  ing  Alaska  were  restored  to  service  in  a  reia-  Another  example  of  Federal  loan  as- 
fnirton  to  remain  here  for  many  weeks,  t-iveiy  short  time,  though  permanent  repair  sistance  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
rliTse  N  Hayes  Alaska's  able  and  ener-  ^"^  replacement  win  require  large  expendi-  jnerclal  Fisheries.  The  fishing  industry, 
S  atJ^rne^gener^^^^^  recent-  ^--  ^^^^.^  daS^d  orTsTro^Tfa-  ^  ^^J^'  ^^^^^  '^  Alaska's  economy,  suf- 
l  returned  to  the  private  practice  of  eiiSer^uirbe  r^Sructed'orsound  fered  about  $14  mllhon  in  damages  to, 
law.  His  contributions  were  many,  and  building  sites,  oep  directed  that  scientific  and  losses  of.  boats,  canneries,  and  gear. 
Important.  Enough  credit  cannot  be  studies  of  soil  foundations  and  altered  land  Under  special  3-percent  interest  disaster 
heaped  upon  him.  The  Ciovernor  also  configurations  be  made  at  selected  locations  terms,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Plsh- 
called  upon  the  abilities  of  Joseph  H.  tiiroughout  the  damaged  area.  Permanent  erles  has,  from  its  fisheries  loan  program, 
FltzGerald  by  naming  him  coordinator  reconstruction  activities  depend  to  a  large  approved  59  applications,  amounting  to 
of  thp  State's  commission  ^^^^^  °^  *^®  results  of  this  preliminary  and  $9,575,000.  following  the  Alaska  disaster. 
Trtherneant^Srthe  Office  of  Emer-  «^Pi°^^^°^y  work.  Where  work  could  pro-  The  loan  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
In  the  meantime,  tne  "mce  01  ^er-  ^^^^  without  awaiting  the  results  of  these  _™-„prH.  havp  been  intellleentlv  aDolied 
gency  Planning  had  moved  into  high  tests,  oep  authorized  immediate  repairs  to  ernment  nave  ^^^^^l^^^l^^^^J.  ^^^ 
gear,  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  esseritiai  public  facilities,  ^  "^^et  the  need  and  to  demonstrate  the 
Disaster  Act.  Public  Law  81-875.  In  current  estimates  for  work  authorized  un-  Governments  faith  in  the  future  of 
major  disaster  areas,  funds  are  allocated  der  Public  Law  875  range  between  $60  and  Alaska.  .  ,  ,  »,  t>  1  ^  «. 
from  the  President's  Disaster  Fimd  to  $70  minion.  Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  From  the  beginning,  Mr.  President, 
supplement  State  and  local  eflforts  for  the  authorized  work  was  under  contract  by  mid-  Congress  showed  a  determination  to 
protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  August,  and  about  15  percent  of  the  total  stand  by  the  State  of  Alaska  Unprece- 
emergency  repair  of  essential  public  fa-  '^°''^  ^«  °°^  complete.  dented  speed  attended  its  first  action.  In 
duties.  Mr.  President,  many  Federal  agencies  1  day,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
As  described  in  the  OEP's  recent  re-  have  rendered  assistance  and  are  giving  voted  to  replenish  the  President  s  dis- 
port to  the  President,  here  is  how  the  it.  Damaged  military  installations  are  aster  fund  by  $50  million,  not  specin- 
program  was  applied  in  Alaska:  being  repaired  by  the  Department  of  De-  cally  appropriated  for  Alaska,  but  unaer- 

on  the  recommendation  of  OEP,  the  Pres-  fense;  the  Alaska  RaUroad  and  dock  and  s^,<^°  ^^  "«f  b^'S^r^^of'^S^^ 

ident.  on  April  3.  approved  an  initial  alio-  rail  facilities  at  Seward  are  being  rebuilt;         The  passage  by  Congress  of  several 

cauon  of  $5  million  for  disaster  relief  opera-  roads  and  bridges  in  the  forests  and  on  other  vital  measures  was  swut. 

tions  In  Alaska.    A  second  allocation  In  the  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  System  are  be-        I  would  be  reciting   a  far   different 

amount  of  $12  million  was  made  on  June  jj^g  reconstructed;   small  boat  harbors,  story  today  if  Congress  had  not  dem- 

12.  Further  allocations  will  be  recommend-  ^^  ^^.^^j  ^^  Alaska's  fishing  industry,  will  onstrated  its  sympathy  and  goodwill  by 

« to  the  President  as  the  Public  Law  81-857  ,      restored'    native  villages   are  being  the  passage  of  concrete  and  helpful  leg- 

SaSi7bTrhe  P^e^de^nt  wiuTe"Se?rr  restored  or  .'relocated  by  the  Bureau  of  ^Jf  ^^^    f^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 

the  reimbursement  of  Federal  agencies  per-  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  assistance  Of  the  f ul  to  aU  J^e  Members  of  Congress,  and 

forming  work  at  the  request  of  OEP.  Red  Cross,  the  Lions  Club,  and  other  pri-  particularly  to  the  leadership  on  both 

While  restoration  of  public  facilities  under  vate  organizations  and  individuals;  and  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  the  chairmen  01  me 

the   Federal    Disaster    Act    is    limited    to  schools  are  being  rebuilt.    What  seemed  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  m- 

"emergency  repairs  and  temporary  replace-  j^jj  impossible  task  Is  being  conquered.  terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  the 

ments."  niuch  of  the  work  authorized  by  Many  other  steps  were  taken  by  Fed-  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 

OEP  In  Alaska  will,  nevertheless,  contribute  ogencies  within  existing  authority,  propriations  Committees  and  the  other 

action^  Of  the  several  departments  and  agen-     Laws  and  regulations  have  been  inter-         The  legislative  h^tory  of  the  Alaska 
ctos  represented  on  the  Federal  Reconstruc-     preted  as  liberally  as  possible;  and  con-     disaster  measures  for  both  tne  puouc 
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and  the 
omy  is 
Federal 
l8  a  table 
ami 

given  and 
required. 


piilvate  sectors  of  Alaska's  econ- 

n  corded  in  the  report  of  the 

B  Bconstruction  Commission,  as 

i  etting  forth  in  siunmary  Fed- 

f  or  Alaska  which  has  been 

which  It  is  estimated  will  be 

4s  follows: 
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September  so     I  ti^k 


unparalleled  Federal   assistance 

provided,  It  was   soon   apparent 

would  require  even  more  Federal 

than  could  be  provided  under 


TRAMSITIONAI,    GRAHTS 


[Congress  appropriated  $28.5  mll- 
traiisltlonal  grants  for  a  5-year  pe- 
to  help  Alaska  assxune  responsl- 
p|ibllc  services  previously  provided 
Government.     This  authority 
,  une  30,  1964. 
to  maintain  essential  local  and 
after    the    earthquake,    the 
r^uested  a  $22.5  million  authorl- 
lew   transitional   grants   for   the 
thrqugh  June  30,  1966.    The  loss  of 
and    emergency    expenditures 
the  continuation  of  many  State 
government    services.     Municipal 
In    several    small    communities 
been  crippled  without  Federal 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estl- 
would  be   a   requirement  for 
to  meet  the  shortfall  In  Alaska's 
revenues  and  to  provide  for  ex- 
State  and  local  expenditures. 
Increased  the  President's  request 
grant  funds  from  $22.5  to 
to  allow  for  loss  of  revenue  by 
Independent  School  District, 
the  President  requested  a  $17 
appropriation  from  this  authoriza- 
of  a  broad  request  for  $52.2  mll- 
varlous  program  requirements 
Except  for  $500,000  allocated  to 
Aviation  Agency  to  continue  air- 
all  of  the  $17  million  tran- 
money  has  been  turned  over  to 
The  total  amoxint  appropriated 
was  about  $41  million  after 
deletions  of  $5J2  million  for  the  Alaska 
$5.6  million  for  Corps  of  En- 
boat  harbor  expansion  projects. 


KTTBOACnVZ  INSXTRANCZ 


lEiTXT  M.  Jackson  of  Wasblng- 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,   Introduced  S. 
was  a  measuire  to  provide  retro- 
Insurance    to    Alaskans, 
held  on  this  bill.     The  ad- 
wltnesses  objected  to  the  pro- 
reconunended  that  the   problem 
le  Insurance  be  part  of  the  study 
be  authorized  by  S.  2032. 


AKKHD  ICSMTS  TO  ALASKA  OMNIBUS  ACT 

Ue 


task  forces  and   special   com- 

gatherlng   data   for   their  re- 

Commlsslon,  Federal  agencies 

recommendations    concern - 

:  or  special  legislation.     Pillowing 

I  evlew  of  various  legislative  pro- 

by  the  several  Federal  agen- 

mmlsslon  recommended  a  broad 

lackage  to  the  President. 

this  legislation,  the  Commls- 
Izlng  the  need  for  early  passage 
legislation  to  Alaska  and  the  dls- 
to  avoid  Issues  unrelated  to  the 
The   proposed    legislation 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  and  pro- 
and    In   most   cases,   new 
Istance  for  highways,  iirban  re- 
adjustment, harbor,  and  disaster 


were 

tlie 

prepi  ring 


subc  iltted 
0)i 
e   3 
drafting 


diSLster. 
tie 
addl  donal. 


ttlng  this  proposal  to  Congress 

1904,  the  President  said: 

legislation  which  I  am  proposing — 

Recommendations  of  the  Federal 

and  Development  Planning 


Conunlsslon  for  Alaska — will  provide  greater 
flexibility  In  Federal  programs  to  cope  with 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  arising  out 
of  the  earthquake. 

"Concern  for  our  fellow  citizen  alone  com- 
pels prompt  action  on  this  proposal  but  prac- 
tical considerations  are  also  most  important. 
The  construction  season  in  Alaska  is  about 
to  begin  and  Is  of  short  duration.  The  sooner 
Alaska  can  complete  its  reconstruction  ef- 
forts the  sooner  It  can  begin  to  devote  its 
efforts  toward  the  further  development  of 
the  State's  resources." 

The  legislation  was  introduced  as  S.  2881 
and  H.R.  11438  and  was  referred  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  Houses  to  expedite  handling,  since 
these  committees  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  a»d  the  Alaska  Omni- 
bus Act  6  years  earlier 

One  of  the  Immediate  needs  in  Alaska 
was  restoration  of  severely-damaged  roads. 
To  repair  and  reconstruct  the  Federal-aid 
highways  outside  the  national  forests,  the 
new  legislation  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  Federal  share  of  reconstruction  costs 
from  50  to  94.9  percent.  This  adopts  the 
same  formula  used  In  determining  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  costs  for  new  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highways  in  Alaska.  To  cover 
this  Increase,  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose were  not  to  exceed   $51    million. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  make  modifications  on  pre- 
viously authorized  civil  works  projects,  if 
modification  was  needed  to  overcome  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  earthquake.  This 
legislation  was  designed  primarily  to  assist 
in  the  expansion  of  small-boat  harbors  to 
provide  for  current  and  reasonably  prospec- 
tive requirements. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  adjust  the 
Indebtedness  of  some  of  their  borrowers, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  overcome  some 
earthquake  losses.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  adjust  indebtedness  was  to 
place  the  programs  of  these  agencies  on  the 
same  general  footing  as  other  Federal  loan 
programs. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Act 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  HHFA  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  grants  not  exceed- 
ing $25  million  for  urban  renewal  projects 
In  the  Alaskan  disaster  area.  Such  au- 
thorization was  In  addition  to  and  separate 
from  that  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The 
Commission  did  not  recommend  any  per- 
centage Increase  in  the  Federal  share  for 
urban   renewal    project.?. 

In  order  to  restore  the  State's  credit  and  to 
help  finance  the  State's  earthquake-related 
capital  projects,  the  legislation  authorizes 
purchase  by  the  Federal  Government  of  up 
to  $25  million  of  State  of  Alaska  bonds  or  the 
loan  of  $25  million  to  the  State. 

The  Federal  Commission  hoped  that  the 
State's  ability  to  sell  bonds  at  a  near  normal 
Interest  rate  (3.5  to  4  percent)  might  encour- 
age the  sale  of  Alaska  bonds  In  the  private 
market.  If  not,  as  soon  as  the  State's  credit 
was  restored,  the  bonds  could  either  be  sold 
in  the  private  market  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  refinanced  in  the  private  market  by 
the  State. 

Congress  amended  the  Commission-spon- 
sored legislation  in  three  principal  areas: 

First,  the  Federal  share  of  urban  renewal 
projects  In  the  Alaskan  disaster  area  was  in- 
creased from  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  the 
net  project  cost.  After  the  initial  cost  esti- 
mates were  substantially  reduced,  and  land 
stabilization  measures  found  necessary,  the 
Commission  agreed  that  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  share  to  90  percent  was  justified. 

Second,  Congress  authorized  HHFA  to  pur- 
chase (as  part  of  the  $25  million  bond  au- 
thorization provision)  up  to  $7.2  million  in 
State  of  Alaska  bonds  for  completing  State 


capital  improvement  programs.  Befon  tv, 
earthquake,  these  bonds  had  been  aaoL^ 
by  the  State  but  not  Issued.  ^^""^ 

Third,  Congress  provided  authority  tot  IM 
eral  grants  to  help  adjust  or  retire  the  oSl 
standing  mortgage  obligations  on  the  l^ 
4-f amlly  properties  which  were  severely  dim* 
aged  or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  i" 
carrying  out  this  provision,  the  PretiiW 
may  make  grants  to  the  State  not  to  ex^ 
$5.5  million,  to  match  State  funds  on  ssSS 
basU.  ^^ 

The  mortgage  retirement  provision  rmc 
ifies  that  in  order  for  the  State  to  reorin 
a  grant,  it  must  submit  an  Implemantlni 
plan  to  be  approved  by  the  President.  tSI 
plan  must:  designate  the  State  agency  re< 
sponsible  for  retiring  or  adjusting  the  aort- 
gages;  assure  that  the  mortgagor  will  absorb 
the  damage  loss  to  the  extent  of  his  equltr 
in  the  property  In  addition  to  paying  |i,ooq 
on  his  outstanding  mortgage  obllgatioo; 
limit  the  payments  on  a  single  property  to 
$30,000;  issue  regulations  jM-ovidlng  equita- 
ble treatment  for  all;  prevent  imjustUled 
windfalls  to  the  State,  mortgagees,  or  mort- 
gagors; and  make  such  rep>ort8  as  the  Presl. 
dent  requests. 

Congress  completed  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion on  August  8,  1964;  and  the  Presldsit 
signed  the  bill  on  August  19,  1964.  Then 
amendments  were  the  culmination  c^  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  aid  In  the  re- 
construction of  Alaska.  The  following  la  a 
table  summarizing  actual  and  anticipated 
Federal  assistance  to  Alaska. 

Estimated  Federal  assistance  to  Alaska  r«- 
suiting  from  Mar.  27, 1964.  earthquake 
[In  millions] 

Total  Federal  co«ti> 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 

governments : 

Disaster  relief   (OEP) $60.0  to  $70.0 

Transitional  grants 

(President) 17.  0  to 

Highways  (Commerce) 43.0  to 

Urban  Renewal  grants 

(HHFA) 26.0  to 

Purchase  of  Alaska  bonds 

(HHFA) 10.0  to 

Planning  advances 

(HHFA) .3  to 


38,6 
63.0 

40.0 

35. 0 


.4 


Subtotal 155.3  to  231.9 


Federal  aid  to  private  Indi- 
viduals and  groups : 

Loans  by  SEA,  Interior. 
Agrlcultiu^-— 60.  Oto    70.0 

Forgiveness  and  other  ad- 
justments on  outstand- 
ing loans  (Agriculture, 
HHFA,  VA,  and  Presi- 
dent)        7.0  to    10.0 

Tax    refunds    and    offsets 

(Treasury) 20.  0  to    80.0 


Subtotal 87. 0  to  110.0 

Restoration  of  Federal  facil- 
ities and  direct  Federal 
operations : 
Defense       facilities,       etc. 

(Defense) 9K.t 

Alaska  Raih-oad  ( Interior ) .  37. 0 

All  other  Federal  agencies.  19-' 


Subtotal. 


83.3 


Grand   total    (nearest 
million) 325.0  to  414.0 

^  Single  figures  have  been  added  into  both 
totals. 

How  did  the  Federal  Government  go 
about  its  monumental  task,  when  faced, 
as  it  was,  with  Alaska's  short  construc- 
tion season  and  problems  of  immeMe 
dimensions?    Here  are  excerpts  from  the 
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-.--nlgslon's  report  on  reconstruction 
2^;;^  scheduling: 


f),<«e  plana 


were   developed   by  Federal, 


\nd  local  officials  in  cooperation  with 
»«^;,^nilsslon  staff.  In  addition,  staff 
'^-L^T^tiviBB  worked  closely  virtth  OEP  and 
^fnepartment  of  Defense  personnel  in  ex- 
•Jjttogwork  schedules. 
rnviCommlsslon    has,    however,    avoided 

J^  all  work  on  a  crash  basis  in  order  to 
S^lnflation  pressvires.  discourage  the  Im- 
T^Stion  of  non-Alaskan  labor  and  pace  the 
JJjTrtruction  period  for  noncrltlcal  work. 
Jfr^ommlsslon  believes  that  this  policy  wlU 
2tfi»then  the  Alaskan  economy.  The  Office 
jKnotKncj  Planning  estimates  that  about 
■rS^  of  the  Public  Law  81-875  funds 
Suable  to  Alaska  vrtU  be  under  contract  by 
IwTtfid  of  1964.  By  this  time,  at  least  one- 
Mji  of  the  emergency  reconstruction  will 
be  completed. 

A  pattern  was  followed  during  reconstruc- 
,^  planning  in  order  to  insvire  a  sound  re- 
(^(jructlon  program.  First,  the  responsible 
J^es  made  emergency  repairs  to  the  utlli- 
Z^and  highways.  Second,  extensive  geol- 
gg,  and  soils  studies  were  made  to  deter- 
jSie  where  these  facilities  should  be  perma- 
«ntiy  reconstructed.  Third,  the  projects 
fwe  designed.  (In  order  to  expedite  the  re- 
(OMtruction.  project  design  often  paralleled 
tiie  soil  studies.)  Finally,  proposals  from 
potential  contractors  were  evaluated  and 
jgnttikcts  awarded.  Becavise  of  the  short 
joortruction  season,  almost  every  step  was 
teleecoped  in  time  over  that  normally  re- 
quired. The  Commission  has  lu-ged  the  tise 
of  double  shifts,  incentive  contracts,  and 
more  stringent  project  control  methods, 
fljenever  necessary. 

WATEK   AND    SZWERS 

Top  priority  has  been  given  to  the  restora- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  lines.  Within  a  few 
iMjt  after  the  earthquake,  emergency  repairs 
were  started  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  request  of  OEP.  Irrigation  pipes  were 
laid  above  ground  and  garden  hoses  con- 
nected to  houses  as  a  temporary  water  system 
In  many  areas. 

Permanent  reconstruction  and  restoration 
of  all  seriously  damaged  waterllnes  were 
Kbeduled  for  completion  by  early  fall.  All 
major  breaks  in  sewerllnes  will  be  restored 
this  lummer  and  fall. 

HIGHWAYS 

Except  for  the  highway  around  Turnagaln 
Ann  and  along  Copper  River,  all  highways 
have  been  temporarily  repaired  and  can  han- 
dle normal  traffic  loads  at  reduced  speeds. 
Permanent  reconstruction  has  been  sched- 
uled over  a  3 -year  period.  Reconstructing 
til  damaged  highways  to  present  design 
itandards  would  cost  a  maximum  of  $65 
million.  This  figure  Includes  the  $29  million 
required  for  repair  and  replacement  of  forest 
highways,  and  $36  million  for  other  highways 
In  the  Federal -aid  system. 

A  major  problem  is  the  highway  which 
nms  for  many  miles  along  the  coast  at  the 
base  of  mountains  around  Turnagaln  Arm. 
Because  of  the  general  subsidence  of  land  in 
that  part  of  Alaska,  much  of  the  highway  is 
flooded  at  high  tide.  The  State  highway 
commission,  utilizing  94.9  percent  Federal 
pant  funds  made  available  under  the  Omni- 
bus Act,  has  made  a  major  effort  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  road  sufficiently  to  withstand  the 
high  tides  expected  in  September,  October 
lad  November  of  1964.  The  high  tides,  ac- 
companied by  imfavorable  winds,  could  tear 
out  substantial  portions  of  the  road  already 
iMtored. 

ALASKA     EAn^BOAO 

Alaska  Railroad  reconstruction  is  being  ac- 
eanpllshed  by  Internal  resoxirces,  by  contract 
«nd  through  the  Corps  of  Englheers  (Seward 
port  facilities) .  Excluding  the  Seward  facill- 
tiee  and  the  rail  line  from  Portage  to  Seward, 
the  railroad   wUl  be  restored   to  prequake 


standards  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rail- 
road is  currently  carrying  more  freight  than 
last  year  at  this  time. 

The  railroad  around  Turnagaln  Arm.  how- 
ever, is  confronted  with  inundation  follow- 
ing high  tides  this  fall  similar  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  highway.  I^nd  subsidence  has 
placed  much  of  the  track  below  water  level, 
but  the  roadbed  is  being  raised  and  armored 
with  riprap  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  a  race 
against  the  high  fall  tides. 

SCHOOLS 

Repair  of  most  of  the  schools  will  be  fin- 
ished in  time  for  the  1964  fall  term.  Where 
permanent  new  buildings  are  required,  how- 
ever, completion  is  scheduled  for  the  op>en- 
ing  of  school  In  1965.  Double  shifts  will  be 
necessary  in  only  two  or  three  schools  this 
fall  as  a  result  of  earthquake  damage. 

AIRFIELDS 

Because  lllr  transportation  plays  a  major 
role  in  Alaska,  airport  facilities  had  to  be 
restored  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  effort  was  di- 
rected toward  the  repair,  either  permanent 
or  temporary,  of  FAA  owned  and  operated 
air  navigation  and  traffic  control  facilities. 
Almost  all  of  the  FAA  facilities  were  oper- 
able within  9  hours  after  the  earthquake. 

Although  the  runways  and  taxlways  at 
Anchorage  International  Airport  were  op- 
erable, the  earthquake  destroyed  the  traffic 
control  tower.  Emergency  measiures  were 
taken  immediately;  and  within  an  hour,  air 
traffic  was  being  controlled  from  an  FAA- 
owned  aircraft  parked  on  the  field.  Later,  a 
temporary  traffic  control  tower  was  estab- 
lished at  Lake  Hood.  This  facility  will  be 
used  until  the  new  traffic  control  tower  is 
constructed  this  fall. 

In  the  Seward  area,  a  mobile  air  traffic  con- 
trol tower  was  also  established.  Destruction 
of  harbor  and  railroad  facilities,  and  severe 
damage  to  the  Seward-Anchorage  road  link, 
made  air  transportation  the  chief  means  of 
support  In  Seward  for  40  days.  FAA  also 
repaired  conununicatlons  systems  used  by 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

Considerable  FAA  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Inspection  of  remote  airfields  and  the 
development  of  plans  for  repairing  the  nine 
State-  or  munlclpally-owned  fields.  Most  of 
the  necessary  repairs  will  be  completed  this 
fall. 

POETS 

Port  facilities  are  vital  to  the  economy  of 
Alaska,  and  their  reconstruction  has  been 
assigned  a  priority  second  only  to  that  of 
water  and  sewers.  Almost  all  of  the  goods 
going  to  and  from  central  Alaska  pass 
through  these  port  facilities.  Further,  the 
economies  of  most  of  the  small  towns  In  this 
area  depend  heavily  upon  the  fishing  indus- 
tries and  require  docks  and  small-boat  har- 
bors for  their  existence. 

Planning  for  small-boat  harbor  construc- 
tion has  been  complicated  by  delays  In  the 
passage  of  the  omnibus  act  brought  about 
by  prolonged  consideration  of  certain  amend- 
ments. However,  the  design  has  not  been 
delayed  and  restoration  work  is  about  to 
begin. 

The  first  objective  has  been  to  proceed 
fast  enough  with  construction  to  provide 
limited  protection  for  small  fishing  boats 
during  this  winter.  Completion  of  the  har- 
bors is  scheduled  for  winter  or  early  spring, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  spring  fishing 
season.  The  omnibus  act  authorized  expan- 
sion of  harbors  in  several  commimitles  be- 
yond that  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
"earthquake.  (Funds  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
propriated at  the  time  of  this  report.)  Dock 
rebuilding  schedules  are  similar  to  those  of 
small-boat  harbors. 

POWEE 

The  largest  nonmllltary  power  project  in 
Alaska,  the  Eklutna  hydroelectric  project, 
received  only  minor  damage  and  was  able 


to  continue  normal  operations  after  the 
earthquake.  The  second  largest  nonmllltary 
generating  plant,  the  Cooper  Lake  project  of 
the  Chugach  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, also  received  only  minor  damage  al- 
though there  was  major  damage  to  part  of 
the  Anchorage  transmission  line.  The  line 
has  been  restored  on  a  temporary  basis.  Serv- 
ice to  Kenai  Peninsula  was  not  interrupted. 
A  number  of  the  smaller  powerplants  in 
the  earthquake  area  were  damaged;  but 
service  was  quickly  restored  through  Inter- 
connections with  other  sovu-ces.  and  through 
utilization  of  mobile  generating  units  pro- 
vided by  the  military.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  earthquake,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission sent  a  team  of  engineers  to  Alaska. 
The  resulting  FPC  report  was  given  to  all 
agencies  concerned. 

Reconstruction  efforts  have  Included 
urban  renewal  project  planning  for  An- 
chorage, Valdez,  Seldovla,  Kodiak,  Sew- 
ard, and  Cordova;  and  special  terms 
were  written  into  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  for  a  helpful  matching  ratio  of  90 
to  10  on  the  Federal-local  share  of  net 
project  costs.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Federal  share  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $25  million. 

Exclusive  of  any  urban  renewal  as- 
sistance which  may  be  given,  the  Com- 
mission's report  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  reconstruction  activities  in  the 
Communities  of  Anchorage,  Cordova, 
Homer,  Kodiak.  Seldovla,  Seward.  Val- 
dez, and  Whittier: 

ANCHORAGE 

In  addition  to  structural  damage  from  the 
magnitude  and  duration  of  the  quake,  major 
destruction  was  caused  by  quake-Induced 
landslides.  Anchorage  did  not  receive  seri- 
ous damage  from  the  tsunami.  The  major 
destruction  occurred  from  four  slides: 
Fourth  Avenue.  L  Street,  Turnagaln  Heights, 
and  Goveriunent  Hill.  An  extensive  geo- 
logical and  soils  exploration  and  evaluation 
project  which  provided  reconstruction  guid- 
ance was  made.  In  order  that  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  suspected  landslide  areas  would 
not  be  delayed  until  the  final  reports  were 
completed,  arrangements  were  made  for  pri- 
ority of  four  preliminary  reports.  This  al- 
lowed earlier  Initiation  of  reconstruction. 

All  emergency  work  has  been  completed, 
including  temporary  (summer)  sewer  and 
water  repairs,  temporary  power  system  re- 
pairs, city  dock  repair,  emergency  repairs  to 
Anchorage  International  Airport,  a  tempo- 
rary bulk  petroleum  tanker  unloading  fa- 
cility, and  necessary  demolition  and  clean- 
up. 

Permanent  repairs  to  utilities  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  as  follows:  Munclpal 
light  and  power  repair — August  1965,  with 
the  priority  work  to  be  done  in  1964;  water 
system — completed  in  November  1964.  with 
priority  work  done  by  September  1964;  sani- 
tary sewers — completed  July  1965,  with  pri- 
ority work  done  in  1964;  storm  sewers — com- 
pleted July  1965,  with  priority  work  done  in 
1964. 

Repairs  to  city-owned  public  buildings  are 
scheduled  for  completion  in  November  1964. 
Repairs  to  schools  in  the  Anchorage  Inde- 
pendent School  District  are  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  August  1964,  In  time  for  the 
fall  term — except  for  West  High  School 
which  will  be  rebuilt  by  September  1965;  the 
Denali  Elementary  School,  by  December 
1964;  and  Government  Hill  Elementary 
School  which  should  occupy  a  new  building 
by  July  1965. 

Permanent  repairs  to  Anchorage  Interna- 
tional Airport  are  underway.  The  new  con- 
trol tower  is  scheduled  for  completion  tn 
November  1964.  Reconstruction  and  repairs 
to  the  Alaska  Railroad  building  complex  In 
Anchorage   will   be   complete   in   November 
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An  urban  renewal  project  for  the  heavily 
damaged  commercial  area  has  been  agreed 
upon;  and  land  acquisition  to  permit  utility 
installations  before  severe  weather  is  being 
expedited.  The  lower  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial section  is  being  filled  to  comjjen- 
sate  for  the  general  subsidence  of  Kodiak 
of  5  to  6  feet. 

As  of  August  20,  1964,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  approved  reconstruction 
projects  for  this  community  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $3,194,000. 

SEWARD 

Deimage  at  Seward  was  caused  by  shore- 
line and  offshore  slides,  tsunamis,  and  fire. 
The  fire,  resulting  from  the  ruptured  oil 
tanks,  was  carried  by  the  tsunamis  and  slide- 
induced  waves. 

The  small-boat  harbor  disappeared.  Most 
of  the  railroad  trackage  within  the  city,  a 
large  portion  of  the  water,  sewer,  and  power- 
lines,  the  electric  generating  station,  and 
most  of  the  petroleum  bulk  storage  tanks 
were  lost. 

Debris  cleanup,  except  for  the  Alaska  Rall- 
roeid  area.  Is  complete.  Most  emergency  re- 
pairs are  complete  and  reconstruction  has 
begun. 

Repairs  to  the  Seward  Airport  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  September  1964. 
Seward's  city  dock  should  be  usable  by  No- 
vember 1964,  and  completely  restored  by 
September  1965.  Restoration  of  water  and 
sewage  lines  has  been  assigned  high  priority 
to  insure  restoration  of  services  In  October 
1964.  before  the  cold  weather.  The  city  hos- 
pital and  public  school  repairs  should  be 
finished  by  September  1964. 

The  electric  distribution  system  should  be 
restored  by  November  1964.  Permament  res- 
toration of  the  powerplant  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  October  30.  1965.  Meanwhile, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide 
emergency  standby  power. 

The  small-boat  basin  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  March  1965.  and  the  floats  and 
other  inner  hairbor  facilities  should  be  in- 
stalled by  May  1965.  Design  of  the  railroad 
dock  warehouses  and  marshaling  yard  Is  com- 
plete, but  the  project  completion  date  has 
not  yet  been  established. 

An  urban  renewal  project  Is  being  planned 
for  the  waterfront  area  of  the  city  where  most 
of  the  extensive  earthquake  and  tsunami 
damage  occurred  In  Seward.  The  new  plan 
places  the  port  facilities  where  they  are  less 
vulnerable  to  slides  resulting  from  earth- 
qiiakes. 

As  of  August  20,  1964.  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  approved  reconstruction 
projects  for  this  community  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $10,268,000. 

SELDOVIA 

Seldovla's  quake-resultant  problem  Is  land 
subsidence.  In  relation  to  the  tides,  Seldo- 
vla's waterfront  is  several  feet  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  because  much  of  the  town  Is  on  pil- 
ings along  the  boardwalk.  It  Is  In  Jeopardy 
when  high  winds  combine  with  high  tides. 

The  airport  and  the  airport  road  repairs 
are  scheduled  for  completion  in  September 
1964.  The  rock  breakwaters  at  Seldovla  are 
being  raised  and  replacement  of  boat  and 
seaplane  floats  are  scheduled  for  completion 
in  September  1964.  An  emergency  proposal 
to  provide  storm  wave  protection  during  high 
tides  by  sinking  four  surplus  ships  offshore 
from  the  endangered  facilities  Is  being  eval- 
uated. 

An  urban  renewal  project  has  been  pro- 
posed for  Seldovla  and  the  preliminary  work 
necessary  for  preparing  a  project  plan  Is  In 
process.  Under  this  project,  land  will  be 
developed  on  which  buildings  now  threat- 
ened by  high  tides  can  move  to  higher  ground. 
The  city  will  receive  a  Public  Law  875  grant  in 
lieu  of  raising  its  boardwalk  which  will  sup- 
plement the  urban  renewal  funds. 

As  of  August  20,  1964,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  approved  reconstruction 


projects  for  this  community  at  an  m^ 
total  cost  of  $1,035,000.  "  w«nj»t« 

VALDEZ 

The  quake  and  tsunamis  caused  tha  ««,i- 
trlal  waterfront  to  slide  into  the  h«+^ 
most  of  the  remaining  village  was  »L!5 
damaged  by  the  inundations  The  nm^ 
of  the  town  to  abandon  the  damaRed^2?* 
site  in  favor  of  the  Mineral  Creek  glt/^ 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Scientific  anrt  l!* 
gineering  Task  Force  and  is  being  made  ,^" 
sible  under  the  aegis  of  an  urbanmiS^ 
project  and  Public  Law  81-875  Themlt- 
expenditure  of  funds,  therefore  is  f«  ^ 
new  Bite  with  only  the  minimuin  effort  iZ 
quired  to  enable  residents  to  live  at  th«  « 
Istlng  site  during  the  winter  is  being  schj" 

Emergency  repairs  to  the  city  hosniui 
and  the  old  ferry  landing  were  completed  ™ 
May  22,  1964.  Debris  removal  was  comnl^ 
ed  in  June.  Priority  was  given  to  the  w^ 
terlzlng  of  the  sewer  and  water  systems  In  Vkl 
existing  townsite  which  was  completed  in 
August  1964.  Temporary  repair  of  tha. 
portions  of  the  junior-senior  high  school  to 
be  used  this  winter  is  scheduled  for  comDi., 
tlon  in  September  1964.  ^ 

Valdez  Airport  and  the  Robe  Lake  Sei- 
plane  Base  repairs  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  September  1964 

The  urban  renewal  project  for  the  new 
Mineral  Creek  townsite  was  utUlzed  to  com- 
prehenslvely  plan  land  utilization,  utility 
and  street  layouts  as  well  as  integrate  the 
waterfront   and    town    development. 

The  old  road  to  the  new  townsite  is  belni 
maintained  until  it  Is  replaced  by  a  perma- 
nent  highway. 

Replacement  of  the  grade  school  at  the 
new  townsite  is  scheduled  for  completion 
In  September  1964.  A  usable  city  dock  fa- 
clUty  at  the  new  townsite  wUl  be  available 
in  November  1964,  with  completion  by  Au- 
gust  30,  1965. 

The  small -boat  basin  and  inner-harbor 
facilities  at  the  new  site  should  be  com- 
pleted in  May  1965,  although  the  scheduled 
progress  will  permit  limited  use  this  winter. 
Reconstruction  of  the  State  mental  health 
hospital  and  the  highway  administration 
facilities  at  the  new  townsite  is  being  sched- 
uled  by  the  State. 

As  of  August  20,  1964,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  approved  reconstruc- 
tion projects  for  this  community  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  $5,977,000. 

WHITTIIR 

Although  seismic  shock  damaged  some  of 
the  structures,  more  destruction  was  caused 
by  the  high  water  and  the  fire  which  fol- 
lowed. Except  for  a  small  amount  of  debris 
clearance,  minimum  restoration  of  rail  and 
rail  unloading  facilities  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Department  of  Interior.  It 
is  anticipated  that  on  the  completion  of 
the  rail  dock,  yard,  and  warehouse  complex 
In  Seward,  all  functions  but  the  seatrain 
activity  currently  in  Whlttler  will  be  re- 
located   at   Seward. 

As  of  August  20,  1964,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  approved  reconstruction 
projects  for  this  community  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $14,000. 

Plus  the  following  from  the  OEP 
report : 

Old  Harbor  and  Kaguyak,  coastal  com- 
munities on  Kodiak  Island,  were  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  tidal  wave.  Ouzlnkle,  st 
the  northeast  tip  of  the  island,  was  alec 
severely  damaged.  All  three  villages  are 
being  rebuilt  with  assistance  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  high  school  at  Palmer,  north  of 
Anchorage,  suffered  minor  damage.  Eepaln 
were  completed  in  May  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

Kenai  Central  High  School  siistalned 
$15,000  in  eligible  Public  Law  875  damage. 
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^^cy  repairs  will  be  accomplished  In 

WlSSSk  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  far  to 
^^east  of  the  area  of  major  destruc- 
*^  i)«t  its  harbor  floats.  They  are  being 
**JS  by  OEP  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

rt^Swood  and  Soldatna  on  the  Kenal 
-.-(niula  sustained  some  damage  to  trans- 
J^on 'faculties,  but  service  was  quickly 

i«tored 
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In  his  report  to  the  President,  the 
0^'s  Director  McDermott  has  reached 
the  foUowing  conclusions: 

The  Federal  family  has  learned  much  from 
thbi  unprecedented  experience  and  these  les- 
I^  properly  applied,  can  substantially  Im- 
J^e  our  capability  to  deal  with  any  emer- 
^  that  may  confront  vis.  For  example: 
%»)  The  validity  of  our  present  approach 
to  resources  management,  known  as  the 
^nrehenslve  program,  has  been  verified 
^  the  early  extension  of  this  capability 
Jj   all    States     and     territories     Is     highly 

'''(I))  There  is  no  substitute  for  pre- 
planned and  tested  procedures  to  deal  with 
Uie  problems  of  disaster. 

(c)  Damage  assessment  techniques  must 
be  improved  and  developmental  work  on  a 
national  system  for  the  management  of  re- 
Kurces  In  an  emergency  must  be  continued 
u  a  priority  nonmilitary  preparedness  pro- 

(d)  Recovery  from  any  disaster  can  best 
be  expedited  by  centralized  authority,  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  mafiy  elements  of 
reyemment,  at  all  levels,  that  contribute  to 
the  rehabilitation  effort. 

In  its  report  to  President  Johnson,  the 
Federal  Reconstruction  Commission  sub- 
mits 13  recommendations,  as  follows: 
Recommendations 

In  order  to  minimize  destruction  and  loss 
at  me  in  future  earthquakes,  the  Federal 
Commission  offers  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

(a)  Conduct  additional  research  on  earth- 
quake prediction  techniques  and  on  the 
propagation  of  seismic  waves  on  land  and 

MS. 

(b)  Establish  a  seismic  sea-wave  warning 
lyrtem  in  Alaska  to  provide  the  earliest  pos- 
■Ible  warning  to  coastal  areas  of  that  State. 
The  Honolulu  service  is  wholly  inadequate 
when  an  earthquake  occurs  In  or  near  Alaska. 
It  Is  necessary  to  improve  and  extend  our 
lea-wave  warning  system  In  order  to  predict 
the  magnitude  of  the  wave,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  arrival. 

(c)  Utilizing  all  available  information. 
Initiate  an  earthquake  hazard  study  of  those 
populated  areas  within  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  clrcum-Paciflc  seismic  belt  which  are  of 
ipeclal  interest  from  engineering,  geologic 
and  seismic  standpoints.  Principal  types  of 
earth  materials  should  be  classified  with  re- 
ipect  to  recorded  seismic  activity,  their  prob- 
able response  to  seismic  shock  and  the  like- 
lihood of  damage  to  buildings. 

(d)  In  those  coastal  areas  in  which  dock 
and  other  port  installations  are  subject  to 
potential  sliding,  undertake  coastal  and 
marine  geologic  studies  to  assess  potential 
hazards  and  develop  recommendations  for 
protective  measures,  or  abandonment,  as  ap- 
propriate. In  addition,  further  studies 
ihould  be  devoted  to  gaining  an  understand- 
ing of  the  mechanics  of  submarine  landslides 
and  the  resultant  local  turbulent  wave 
Ktions  which  cause  excessive  damage.  Also, 
in  areas  potentially  Jeopardized  by  precip- 
itous mountain  terrain  similar  geologic 
studies  should  be  made. 

(e)  Review  the  experience  gained  In 
Alaska  and  study  building  damages  In  order 
to  develop  any  new  criteria  which  might  re- 
lult  in  more  effective  or  advanced  building 
codes  and  zoning  plans   for   seismic  areas. 


More  emphasis  should  be  given  to  effective 
enforcement  of  current  standards  as  recom- 
nended  by  Task  Force  Nine. 

(f)  The  UJ3.  Ctoast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  VS.  Geological  Survey,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  scientific  and 
technical  organizations  should  be  urged  to 
Improve  existing  seismic  equipment  and  de- 
velop more  responsive  automatic  instrximen- 
tatlon.  The  experience  of  the  Alaskan  dis- 
aster pointed  out  very  dramatically  the  need 
for  more  and  better  Instrmnentation.  If 
one  considers  instrumentation  developed  for 
navigation  aids,  guidance  and  control  sys- 
tems by  the  combined  military  establish- 
ments and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  this  Nation's  present 
seismic  equipment  could  be  considered  at 
least  one  generation  behind. 

(g)  Review  Federal  aid  policies  for  haz- 
ardous areas.  It  is  Impossible  and  often  un- 
desirable to  avoid  private  or  public  construc- 
tion In  all  areas  in  which  there  may  be  some 
slight  risk  of  a  future  disaster.  However,  in 
those  areas  which  engineers  or  scientists  re- 
gard as  particularly  hazardous,  Federal  poli- 
cies ought  not  to  encotirage  further  develop- 
ment. To  do  so  it  to  help  perpetuate  an 
unnecessary  risk  to  life  and  property. 

(h)  Discuss  with  Japan  methods  of  relief 
and  reconstruction.  Japanese  earthquake 
seismologists  and  engineers  visited  Alaska 
soon  after  the  March  27  earthquake  to  ana- 
lyze its  effects.  At  this  time,  they  offered 
not  only  technical  assistance  in  the  form 
of  personnel,  but  also  workable  instru- 
mentation for  the  detection  of  after-shocks. 
Discussions  with  Japanese  officials  indicate 
an  Interest  in  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning earthquakes  and  reconstruction  poli- 
cies in  the  two  coimtries.  Such  exchanges 
should  be  encouraged. 

(I)  There  Is  much  evidence  that  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO  a  worldwide  effort  is 
being  mounted  for  active  participation  in 
analyzing  earthquake  phenomena  and  for 
sharing  information  among  participating  na- 
tions. At  a  recent  meeting  In  Paris,  par- 
ticipating nations  agreed  that  such  meet- 
ings and  exchange  of  Information  would  be 
on  a  continuing  basis.  International  co- 
operation in  earthquake  warnings  and  scien- 
tific studies  of  earthquake  dyiumaics  should 
be  encoiu-aged.  The  p>osEibllity  of  expand- 
ing the  United  Nations  role  in  this  area 
should  also  be  carefully  considered. 

(J)  The  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
the  participating  agencies  should  be  exam- 
ined to  determine  if  this  experience  indi- 
cates desirable  modifications  to  Public  Law 
81-875  to  insure  the  most  effective  Federal 
response  possible  to  future  disasters. 

(k)  The  unique  approaches  utilized  to 
meet  the  Alaskan  disaster  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  used  as  precedents  for  other  disas- 
ters. The  work  of  the  Commission,  however, 
underscores  the  importance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  for  a  prompt  and  thorough  re- 
view of  Federal  assistance  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  private  sector.  This  should 
include  study  and  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  adequate,  private,  disaster  insur- 
ance coverage  (earthquake,  flood,  or  other) 
at  reasonable  costs. 

(1)  A  study  should  be  made  to  develop 
recommendations  for  improving  Federal  Gov- 
ernment natural  disaster  planning.  Practi- 
cal measures  for  minimizing  damage  and 
loss  should  be  identified  and  developed  in 
advance  and  their  adoption  by  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  should  be  encour- 
aged. Even  a  nominal  amount  of  such  ad- 
vance planning  might  substantially  reduce 
the  severity  of  loss  if  realistically  related  to 
those  areas  of  the  United  States  known  to 
be  particularly  vulnerable  and  exposed  to 
specific  types  of  natural  disasters  such  as 
earthquakes. 

(m)  Where  properties  in  a  disaster  area  are 
In  continuing  danger  of  damage  which  would 
constitute    a    hazard    to    people,    authority 


should  be  given  to  an  agency  by  which  im- 
propriate protective  measures  could  be  taken 
such  as  the  moving  of  buildings  to  a  new 
site. 

All  these  recommendations  are,  no 
doubt,  important  in  larger  or  smaller 
degree.  Ranked  near  the  top,  it  would 
seem.  Is  the  need  for  serious  study  of  a 
disaster-insurance  program  for  the  en- 
tire country.  Alaska's  terrible  ordeal  Is 
but  one  example  of  the  unpredictable 
whims  of  nature  which  this  year  have 
caused  havoc  and  distress  throughout 
the  country.  The  form  of  those  whims 
has  varied  from  earthquake  to  flood, 
from  hurricane  to  flre;  but  the  results 
have  cut  a  similar  pattern  of  destruc- 
tion and  damage.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  way  to  mitigate  the  physical  losses  to 
property  in  major  disasters.  We  should 
find  that  way. 

Above  all  else,  these  disasters,  and  es- 
pecially the  Grood  Friday  catastrophe  in 
Alaska,  have  underscored  a  basic  prem- 
ise that  makes  this  country  great. 

Therefore,  a  salute  to  the  resiliency, 
the  strength,  and  the  resources  of  the 
human  spirit. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  had  this  to  say  in  his  fore- 
word to  the  Commission's  report: 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  so  large  that  it  has  lost  its 
capacity  to  function  quickly  and  effectively 
in  response  to  domestic  problems  and  that 
its  great  size  has  left  it  cold  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

No  surer  refutation  of  this  misconception 
comes  to  my  mind  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  acted  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Alaska  earthquake.  Under  existing  laws, 
Federal  agencies  moved  Immediately  to  pro- 
tect life  and  health  from  further  harm  and 
took  steps  to  begin  the  herculean  task  of 
rebuilding  what  Nature  had  laid  waste. 

The  degree  of  assistance  was  unparalleled 
and  yet,  even  though  this  aid  exceeded  any 
previously  provided  a  disaster-stricken 
State,  the  Federal  Government  looked  be- 
yond the  immediate  catastrophe  toward  pro- 
viding a  firm  base  for  rebuilding  an  even 
better  Alaska — a  vigorous  economy  to  match 
a  vigorous  spirit.  The  responsibility  for  this 
undertaking  was  assigned  by  the  President 
to  the  Federal  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Planning  Commission  for  Alaska. 

The  Federal  Conunission  staff  and  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Conunission  have  had  the 
finest  degree  of  cooperation  from  the  State 
of  Alaska,  from  State  agencies  and  local  gov- 
ernments, from  private  Alaskan  institutions, 
from  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  and  from  a  small 
army  of  Individuals  who  volunteered  their 
experience  and  unique  talent  for  the  recon- 
struction effort.  Theirs  is  a  story  of  which 
all  Americans  can  be  proud. 

Indeed,  Americans  are  proud,  and 
Alaskans  are  grateful.  So  much  has 
been  done  in  so  little  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  salute  to  all  those, 
named  and  unnamed,  known  and  un- 
known, who  have  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  say:  "The  faith  of  so  many  was 
well  planted.  Alaska  is  on  the  way 
back." 


MUNICIPAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  OUR 
FEDERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
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has  for  many  months  served  with  dis- 
tinction with  me  on  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee 01  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Our  actl  rtties  there  have  clearly  shown 
that  in  t  le  future  greater  attention  must 
be  given  to  problems  of  Federal -State- 
local  rel  itlonahips.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal cone  usions  we  have  reached  during 
our  worl  has  been  that  a  major  reason 
for  the  narked  growth  of  the  Federal 
Oovemn  ent  is  the  tendency  to  bypass 
local  goremment,  and  to  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance  in 
seeking  :  olutlons  to  local  problems. 

In  an  address  which  Senator  Pearson 
deliverec  before  the  League  of  Kansas 
Munidp)  Oities.  in  Wichita.  Kans.,  on 
September  21,  he  stated  that  local  gov- 
ernment is  the  frontline  of  democracy, 
and  is  tJ  le  point  in  our  Federal  system 
where  tie  problems  of  the  people  first 
emerge.  He  pointed  out  that  we  must 
strive  t<  strengthen  and  concentrate 
more  u  xjn  our  local  governments. 
Senator  E*earson  imderscored  the  chal- 
lenges w  lich  local  leadership  must  face, 
and  out  ined  the  problems  that  local 
leadershx}  can  best  handle.  He  empha- 
sized tha  t  effective  municipal  action  and 
dynamic  local  leadership  constitute  one 
of  our  greatest  national  strengths.  He 
conclude  1  that  "the  opportunity  for 
municipt  1  leadership  in  the  Federal  sys- 


^vemment    la    the   front    line    of 

It  la  the  point  In  our  Federal 

the  problema  of  people,  living 

In     an     organized     society,     first 


wl  ere 


o^n 


never  greater. 


tem  was 

I  ask  linanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orde  -ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ICmnciPAi  Lkadxrship  in  Oub  Federal  Sys- 
tem or  Government 

(Address  >y  Senator  Pearson  at  54th  annual 
city  coi  ventlon  of  League  of  Kansas  Mu- 
nicipal! les,  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  September 
ai.  190^) 
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our  cities,  school  districts,   and 
uhere  the  governed  and  those  who 
come  Into  daUy  contact.     It  Is  here 
sense   the  obligation  of  citizen- 
meaning  of  public  decisions,  and 
respoi  isibUity  of  public  office.     This  In- 
anh  essential  relationship  of  govern- 
people  makes  the  municipal  role 
Federal  system  a  vital  one. 

government,  as  we  exercise  It.  is  a 

det  srrent  against  the  conformist  type 

civilization  In  which  the  mandates  of  a 

go  ^emment  set  the  direction  of  every 

pol  cy  and  the  pace  of  their  execution. 

urian    and   rural   communities,    like 

have  great  differences.    The  first 

ihndlng  on   theae   shores,   the   first 

drilling  its  wagons  over  Kansas  plains 

in  place  their  sod  hut,  the  eager 

itudying    at    today's    school,    the 

waiting  on  the  pad  at  Cape  Ken- 

>osae8a  different  objectives  In  life, 

'  rants,  different  satisfactions.     We 

room  for  all  and  have  encouraged 


eeking    common,    broad    national 

lave  sought  to  encourage  the  same 

lt)cal  initiative  on  the  part  of  local 

Local  government  has  offered 

c(^nmunity  the  opportunity  to  pur- 

objeotives  as  Its  people  deter- 

This  Nation  and  Its  people  have 

prospered  in  the  diversity  which 

;ovemment  encourages.     The  di- 


verse interests  of  our  society  makes  It  im- 
perative that  local  government  remains  In- 
fluential in  our  Federal  system. 

In  Kansas,  cities  have  been  urged  to  seek 
new  ways  to  satisfy  particular  local  needs. 
The  home  rule  amendment  to  the  Kansas 
Constitution,  which  the  league  developed 
and  sponsctf'ed,  is  certainly  an  expression  of 
confidence  of  Kansans  in  this  concept 
and  in  their  cities  as  vital  instruments  of 
accomplishment.  The  Judicious  use  of  this 
brotul  new  authority  is  certainly  a  tribute 
to  the  integrity  of  many  sincere  local  gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  been  chosen  to 
guide  such  local  efforts.  Kansas  municipal 
leadership  has  been  revitalized  with  new 
tools  with  which  to  meet  Its  challenges. 
Municipal  leadership  throughout  the  Na- 
tion needs  to  recognize  Its  new  challenges 
and  devise  the  tools  to  cope  with  them. 

We  as  a  nation  are  confronted  with  a  vast 
array  of  very  difficult  and  complicated  prob- 
lems as  we  try  to  deal  with  our  diverse  so- 
ciety. These  problems  are  compounded  by 
the  pressures  arising  from  our  national  ob- 
ligations. 

Otir  gross  national  product  is  growing  at 
a  surprising  rate,  but  unemployment  and 
relief  recipients  remain  constantly  high. 
How  do  we  make  It  possible  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  an  ex- 
panding economy? 

Our  domestic  economy  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  our  ability  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  exports,  but  foreign  trade  is  a  two-way 
proposition.  How  do  we  maintain  a  high 
level  of  exports  and  still  deal  with  the 
distressing  effects  of  massive  Imports  of  oil, 
beef,  watches,  umbrellas  and  typewriters? 

Ovu*  national  security  and  many  aspects 
of  our  economy  are  threatened  by  a  rapidly 
changing  military  technology.  Can  we 
safely  phase  out  manned  bombers  without 
the  benefit  of  battle-tested  missile  systems 
to  replace  them?  How  do  we  discontinue 
certain  military  production  and  close  mili- 
tary bases  without  doing  great  damage  to 
local  economies? 

Our  military  force  deployment  Is  condi- 
tioned upon  agreements  with  our  alUes  and 
commitments  through  international  organi- 
zations such  as  NATO  and  SEATO.  Will  the 
domestic  politics  of  our  allies  mesh  with  our 
security  needs  If  a  crisis  occurs? 

These  are  Indeed  sizable  and  difficult 
problema.  They  will  trouble  any  national 
administration  and  any  Congress  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

There  are  troubles  of  equal  proportion, 
however.  In  the  tasks  which  face  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  increasing  competition  for  adequate 
revenue  from  local  sources  has  historically 
troubled  you.  How  much  more  can  local 
governments  improve  their  efficiency  to  fur- 
ther stretch  their  limited  dollars?  Can  you 
continue  to  minimize  service  without  Jeop- 
ardizing your  ability  to  fulfill  responsible 
municipal  objectives? 

Central  cities,  and  particularly  the  cores 
of  those  cities,  are  experiencing  serious  prob- 
lems as  physical  facilities  deteriorate  and 
businesses  and  people  seek  new  and  modern 
surroundings.  How  can  these  essential  parts 
of  a  vigorous  community  be  salvaged  and 
restored? 

The  growth  of  suburbs,  satellite  cities,  spe- 
cial districts,  and  overlapping  county  oper- 
ations confuse  orderly  urban  growth.  Shift- 
ing population  leaves  some  cities  with  long 
histories  merely  shells  of  yesteryear.  Can 
order  be  expected  In  urban  growth?  Can 
dying  cities  be  salvaged? 

These  are  questions  to  test  the  Ingenuity 
of  any  local  government  official.  They  need 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  our  national  or  In- 
ternational problems  in  either  difficulty  or 
Importance. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  at  this  point  we 
could  draw  some  generally  accepted  observa- 
tions about  these  problems  and  some  con- 
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elusion  about  the  direction  to  whli4. 
must  look  for  possible  solutions  ^^  — 
Revenue:  The  local  tax  base  mn-  w. 
broadened  and  the  States  must  accent^L? 
er  fiscal  responsibility  for  flnanclns  ft!^ 
tlons  which  are  a  legitimate  statMrtAT*^ 
sponsiblllty.  -veww,  i^ 

Central  cities:  Sprawling  urban  aresa 
here  to  stay.    The  central  city  will  prehJ?* 
never  recapture  the  people,  the  InduatrviS 
the  land  uses  it  once  possessed     it  must 
vitalize  Itself  but  It  may  have  to  perform  h^ 
f erent  functions  than  in  the  past. 

Suburbs:  They  are  a  fact.  The  tuk  u 
not  to  destroy  suburba  and  satellited 
munltles  but  to  make  them  a  social  and^ 
nomlc  part  of  the  whole  urban  com^ 
Neat  and  tidy  structures  of  governments  irt« 
be  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  real  ja 
is  to  learn  how  to  develop  metropoUtaniriS 
policies  and  how  to  efficiently  manage  metro! 
polltan  confusion. 

Declining  cities:  All  cities  do  not  have  the 
same  future.  Many  will  grow.  Some  ilin 
Just  hang  on.  Some  will  actually  die.  -n^. 
Is  a  hard  fact  to  accept,  especially  If  youa  ^ 
one  of  those  which  Is  not  growing.  But  It  It 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  no  Fedeni 
program,  no  State  aid,  and  no  local  cam- 
palgn  can  compete  for  long  with  the  maailn 
forces  of  technology  and  economics  which 
dictate  the  existence,  form  and  character  o( 
cities. 

These  observations  will  not  find  tminl- 
moua  agreement  but  they  do  possess  a  high 
degree  of  acceptance — because  they  ban 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  debate. 

Our  municipal  struggles  are  well  defined, 
as  evidenced  by  these  observations.  We  have 
sought  to  secure  efficient  local  government 
and  honest  administration.  Cities  are,  u  a 
result,  well  run  enterprises. 

More  recently,  Americans  have  become  In- 
fatuated with  the  administrative  structure  ot 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  physical  plant  of 
our  city.  At  all  levels  of  government,  major 
attention  has  been  focused  on  seeking  new 
forms  of  government  and  on  programs  to  con- 
struct or  reconstruct  more  efficient  street 
systems  and  more  modem  and  eye-pleasing 
buildings.  These  efforts  have  produced 
sporadic  successes. 

We  have  finally  reached  the  point  where 
attention  is  focusing  on  the  needs  of  people 
In  our  cities.  Government,  after  all,  la  to 
serve  people  but  somehow  we  have  allowed 
our  attention  to  become  so  centered  on  the 
fixtures  of  government  that  its  real  purpoee 
has  too  frequently  disappeared  from  view. 

The  human  needs  of  the  city  must  become 
the  focus  of  our  attention.  It  is  here  that 
local  leadership  faces  Its  greatest  challenge. 
It  Is  In  dealing  with  this  vital  need  that  local 
government  can  once  more  come  Into  Its  own. 
It  Is  In  leading  a  struggle  to  satisfy  the 
human  problems  which  confront  70  percent 
of  our  citizens  as  they  seek  a  better  life  In 
urban  areas  that  municipalities  can  exert  a 
new  leadership  In  the  Federal  system. 

As  attorneys,  accountants,  englneen, 
planners,  and  building  Inspectors,  we  hare 
examined  the  legal,  physical,  and  financial 
aspects  of  ovr  cities  In  detail.  We  know 
what  Is  legal,  and  what  Is  not.  We  know 
where  the  water  comes  from  and  how  to  treat 
It.  We  know  what  a  safe  building  is  and 
when  one  should  be  condemned.  We  know 
how  to  seal  coat  a  street  or  paint  a  long-last- 
ing stripe  on  It. 

As  mayors,  managers,  and  councilmen,  we 
know  how  to  put  together  a  package  of  com- 
munity services,  budget  funds  to  finance 
them  and  administer  city  business  In  an 
efficient  manner. 

We  really  are  quite  knowledgeable  about 
many  aspects  of  the  city. 

In  spite  of  this  extensive  knowledge,  we 
don't  know  why  our  young  people  drop  out 
of  school  or  how  to  keep  them  in.  We  dont 
know  why  Juvenile  delinquency  continues 
to  climb  in  our  better  educated  and  mora 


^^t  urban  Boclety.    We_havenj;^found^^ 


^^  nrotect  our  cities  from  growing  num- 
•"^  dwellings  which  are  a  community 
>S.fLd  a  personal  disgrace  to  those  who 
"*«,  «iem  We  have  only  begun  to  recog- 
"*"  «,mt  many  of  our  people  are  not  pre- 
"^M  compete  for  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
J^.  "  economy  and  we  certainly  havent 
Jjjj;i  devise  programs  which  wUl  relieve 

*S^S?entangled  In  these  conditions  have 
«5Sonally  been  good  Americans  and  good 
SS  citizens.    They  have,  however,  become 
"^rt  of  an  America,  and  a  part  of  a  com- 
•  ^tv    which  has   passed   them   by.    The 
■Emulation  of  these  conditions  has  made 
iSTelements  of  many  of  our  major  cities 
^for  agitators  and  violence.     In  frustra- 
SS  and  with  proper  stimulation,  they  have 
^^Imbed  to  the  way  of  the  mob. 
n  U  appalling   that   violence   and  racial 
J^J,  ghould  be  necessary  to  focus  local  at- 
!!ntlon  on  the  needs  of  our  neighbors.     It 
Tlndeed  unfortunate  that  these  problems 
.hnuld  become  a  national  Issue  on  such  a 
«da    It  will  be  tragic  if  the  National  Govern- 
nent  flnds  It  necessary  to  prescribe  in  de- 
t^  the  countermeasures. 

These  human  problems,  which  come  Into 
.w-rnest  focus  In  our  urban  areas,  are  of 
^standing  and  they  are  deeply  rooted, 
^ectlve  measures  will  not  be  found  In  a 
national  crusade.  At  the  /latlonal  level, 
ttere  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  manipulate 
the  symbols  and  the  emotions  associated  with 
these  problems  for  personal  political  gain. 
•nit  IB  cruel  and  destructive  of  positive  effort. 
These  are  the  problems  which  demand  the 
Mnd  of  attention  local  interests  under  local 
leaderehlp  can  provide  best.  Community  ac- 
tion Is  constantly  tempered  by  the  cool  Inti- 
macy of  local  knowledge  and  personal  con- 
tact 

The  manner  In  which  local  government  re- 
nlvee  this  vital  responsibility  will.  In  my 
opinion,  determine  the  future  Influence  of 
municipal  leadership  In  our  Federal  system. 
It  is  necessary  that  cities  accept  this  re- 
iponalblllty.  The  spark  has  been  struck. 
Urban  residents  are  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
negative  influence  of  congestion,  pollution, 
blight,  slums  and  poverty,  upon  their  per- 
lonal  well-being.  National  political  leader- 
»hlp  Is  equally  aware  that  It  need  not  rely 
on  transcient  local  political  figures  to  deliver 
block  votes  If  these  Issues  can  be  profitably 
manipulated  through  Federal  programs. 
Only  effective  municipal  action  can  preserve 
the  integrity  of  cities  and  project  municipal 
Itadershlp  into  a  sphere  of  meaningful  na- 
tional Influence. 

It  is  proper  that  cities  act.     Today  we  In 
America  are  becoming  more  diversified  and 
more  pluralistic.    The  evidence  Is  abundant. 
Instead  of  encouraging  such  characteristics 
aa  tight   family    ties,   strong   neighborhood 
commitments,    and    deep    personal    concern 
lor  the  problems  of  others  common  to  the 
more  conformists  cultures,  our  sociologists 
complain  of  Just  the  opposite.    In  this  cli- 
mate, simple  solutions  to  problems  evade  us. 
We  find  many  painful  dilemmas.     Trouble- 
aome  controversy  appears  at  every  turn.   Tf 
we  are  to  remain  consistent  to  our  p&at  and 
aupport  one  of  our  greatest  strengths,  this 
Increasing  diversity  must  be  accommodated. 
This  certainly  will  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
politically  inspired  national  program  which 
Imposes   a  nationwide   pattern.     It  can   be 
done  through  local  programs. 

It  is  possible  for  cities  to  act.  City  govern- 
ment leadership  Is  In  the  most  effective  po- 
aitlon  to  Initiate  action  for  the  ccanmunlty. 
Further,  as  city  officials  you  have  at  your 
call  a  broad  range  of  community  leadership 
and  almost  unlimited  technical  assistance. 
Municipal  government  leadership  may  have 
to  broaden  Its  concept  of  vurban  leadership 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  issues  I  have  dis- 
cussed. The  city  government  Itself  may 
actually  assume  a  secondary  role  In  the  final 
resolution  of  Its  problems.    But  the  key,  it 


seems  to  me,  is  a  local  solution — a  solution 
in  which  the  city  government  Iteelf  may 
only  be  the  activator. 

The  opportunity  for  municipal  leadership 
In  the  Federal  system  was  never  greater.  If 
cities  will  concern  themselves  with  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  their  i>eople,  the  city 
will  emerge  as  the  critical  leadership  element 
in  the  Federal  system. 


THE    COMPARATIVE    VOTING    REC- 
ORDS   OF    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 
AND  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
Mr.  METCALP.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed   in  the   Record,  the   compara- 
tive voting  records  of  President  Lyndon 
B.   Johnson,  when   he  was  a  Member 
of    the    U.S.    Senate,    and    of    Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  on  conservation,  rec- 
reation, and  resource  development  leg- 
islation.   This  memorandum  is  enlight- 
ening, and  this  information  should  be 
made  available  to  the  growing  group  of 
conservation-minded    citizens    who    are 
concerned  with  preservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  their  wise  use  and 
economical  development  at  all  stages  of 
government  and  private  enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comparative  Voting  Records  or  Senators 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Bahht  Goldwater 
Relative  to  Conservation  and  Natttral 
Resources  Legislation 

tennessee  valley  authority 
There  is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  to 
examine  the  great  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority project.  Senator  Goldwater's  opin- 
ion and  position  with  respect  to  this  tre- 
mendous regional  resource  project  is  well 
known. 

The  TVA  Financing  Act  of  1957  (S.  1869) : 
Senator  Goldwater  offered  a  motion  to  re- 
commit S.  1869  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public    Works.      Senator    Goldwater    con- 
tended: (1)  Congress  should  not  permit  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  finance 
Its  own  operations;  (2)  TVA  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  States  In  the  area  It  serves;  and 
(3)    TVA  should  never  have  been  created. 
The  opponents  contended  that  even  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  recommended  against  dis- 
membering TVA  and  for  enactment  of  the 
measure  which   would  let  TVA  finance  Its 
own  development  out  of  Its  own  power  reve- 
nues.    These   Increased   developments   were 
needed  to  meet  growing  needs  of  an  area  of 
more  than  5  million  people.    The  Goldwater 
motion  was  rejected  61  to  22.    Senator  Gold- 
water,  of  course,  voted  for  his  motion  to  re- 
commit.     Senator    Lyndon    Johnson    voted 
against  recommltal  of  this  bill. 

The  second  amendment  on  S.   1869  con- 
cerned the  Saltonstall  amendment  to  remove 
from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA  their 
entire    authority   of   Issuing   bonds   and    to 
place  this  authority  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    This  amendment  was  rejected  46 
to  37.     Senator  Johnson  voted  "no";  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  voted  "yea."    If  adopted  this 
amendment  would  have  defeated  the  purpose 
of  the  self-financing  bill  by  taking  the  man- 
agement out  of  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of 
TVA— the  responsibility  which  the  Directors 
have  exercised  through  the  years.    On  final 
passage,  this  bill  v.as  approved  in  the  Sen- 
ate 61  to  20.    Senator  Johnson  voted  "yea" 
for  passage  while  Senator  Goldwater  voted 
"no"  against  passage.     The  bill  would  have 
authorized  TVA  to  issue  and  sell  up  to  $750 
million  in  revenue  bonds  outstanding  at  any 
one   time   to   assist  in  financing  Its  power 
program.    The  bill  died  in  the  House. 


The  next  Item  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Financing  Act  of   1959    (HH.  3460). 
The   votes  that   took  place   on   the   bill  of 
1957  paved  the  way  for  action  on  the  1959 
proposal.    The  major  vote  came  on  the  Cot- 
ton motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.    This  motion 
was  rejected  by  73  to  17.    Senator  Johnson 
voted    against    recommltal;    Senator    Gou)- 
WATER  voted  for  recommittal.    This  bill  was 
passed  subsequent  to  that  recommittal  vote 
by  a  voice  vote  on  July  9,  1959.    It  author- 
ized the  TVA  to  issue  and  sell  revenue  bonds 
up  to  the  $750  million  figure  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  to  assist  In  financing  addi- 
tions to  Its  power  system  and  for  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  enlargement,  improvement 
or  replacement  of  any  plant  or  any  other  fa- 
cility     The   principal   and   interest  on  the 
bonds  are  payable  from  TVA's  power  rev- 
enues.   This  bUl  became  Public  Law  8ft-137. 
Senator  Goldwater's  position  was  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  proper  development  of  the  water 
resources    of    the    Tennessee    Valley    area. 
President  Johnson's  vote  was  a  vote  in  sup- 
port of    the  full  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of   the  water  and  power   resources  of 
this  important  region.    The  TVA  has  brought 
light  to  a  former  regional  area  of  darkness. 
By  "xi  doing,  the  entire  Nation  has  benefited 
from  the  glow. 


WATER   POLLUTION 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1959  (HH. 
3610)  •  H.R.  3610  was  a  bill  which  would  have 
authorized  the  Public  Health  Service  to  stim- 
ulate construction  of  much  needed  munici- 
pal waste  treatment  facilities  to  prevent  un- 
treated   or   Inadequately   treated   sewage   or 
other  waste  from  being  discharged  into  any 
waters.    This  would  have  Increased  construc- 
tion grants  for  projects  from  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  to  $400,000  for  each  indi- 
vidual project.    It  would  allow  the  cities  and 
municipalities  to  Join  together  to  build  joint 
treatment  facilities.    It  would  have  author- 
ized $80  million  annually  for  construction 
Instead  of  $50  million  which  was  presently 
In  effect.     It  was  a  total   authorization  of 
an  $800  million  expenditure  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control.     This  was  in  1959 
and  It  came  to  the  Senate  after  having  first 
passed  the  House.     It  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  61  to  27.    Senator  John- 
son voted  for  the  bill;   Senator  Goldwater 
voted   "No."     Unfortunately,   the   bill    was 
vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

WILDERNESS    PRESERVATION 

Although  President  Johnson  was  Vice  Pres- 
ident   m    1961    when   the    first    record    vote 
came  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  the  wlldcrneM 
bill  and  he  was  President  on  September  3. 
1964,  when  he  signed  Into  law  S.  4,  the  bUl 
to  establish  a  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system.    It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
opposite  positions  taken  on  this  significant 
conservation     measure.      In     1961     Senator 
Goldwater  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
refer    the   wilderness   bUl    (S.    174)    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.     The  Senate  In- 
terior   Committee,    which    has    Jurisdiction 
over  the  legislation,  had  acted  on  the  bUl 
and  for  the  first  time,  after  many  years  of 
struggle,  had  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  consideration.    Fortunately,  this  mo- 
tion to  refer  which  amounted  to  recommittal 
of  the  bill  was  defeated  41  to  32.    Senator 
Goldwater  announced  for  the  decision   to 
rerefer  the  bUl  to  Agriculture.    He  voted  for 
two  crippling  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered by  opponents  of  the  measure,  and  he 
was  paired  against  the  final  passage  of  the 
bin.     The  bUl  passed  78  to  8,  but  it  died  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  when  S.  4  was  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress,  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee again  promptly  considered  this  measiire, 
and  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion Senator  Goldwater  once  demon- 
strated his  opposition  to  this  important  pro- 
posal to  preserve  a  portion  of  our  wild  areas 
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WATXB   pSSOUSCXS    KKSKARCH    ACT    Of    1984 

3rears  there  has  been  a  growing 
that  no  future  problem  facing  our 
of  greater  significance  than  that 
_   a  shortage  of  our  water  re- 
in recognition  of  this,  the  Senate 
a  Select  Committee  on  National 
jrces,  chaired  by  the  late  Senator 
Oklahoma.     The  Select  Committee 
hearings.  In  all  parts  of  the 
published    several    significant 
studies.     Recommendations 
which,     If     Implemented, 
greatly  contribute  toward  the  solu- 
growlng  national  problem.    One 
re<  onmiendatlons  called  for  more  In- 
In   basic  hydrologlcal   scl- 
a  result  of  this  reconmiendatlon. 
Congress  Senator  Anderson,  of 
Introduced  S.  2,  a  bill  to  estab- 
resources  research  centers  at  State 
universities  and  to  stimulate 
at    other    centers    of    com- 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  act  was 
a   more   adequate   program    of 
In  utilizing  our  universities 
Not  only  do  we  need  to  know 
water,  but  also  we  need  to  train 
who  can  help  solve  oxir  water 
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September  SO    I  196k 


Senate  Interior  Committee  reported 
the  Senate  for  consideration.    On 
)f  the  Senate  there  were  two  slg- 
amendments  offered  by  the  oppo- 
Jhls  type  of  Federal  action.     The 
was  offered  by  Senator  Al- 
of  Colorado.    His  amend- 
would  have  reduced  the  author- 
water  resomrces  research  tq  such 
that  the  program  would  have  been 
(2)   It  would  have  terminated 
In  6  years;  and   (3)    it  would 
the  scope  of  research  projects 
have  rendered   the  bUl  abso- 
The  simple  effect  of  his 
would    have     been    to    have 
1  he  bill.    Pbrtunately,  the  amend- 
rejected  by  almost  2  to  1.     The 
Arizona,  Mr.  Goldwatkr,  voted 
c^ppllng  amendment.    The  admln- 
agalnst  this  amendment, 
amendment   was   offered    by 
,  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
amendment  was  Intended  to  re- 
10  percent   the   authorization   for 
research,  except  for  the  land- 
program.    His  amendment  was 
but  Senator  Goldwater  voted 
Alter  this  amendment  failed.  S.   2 
by  a  voice  vote.     As  passed  by 
and  the  House  this  act  will  stim- 
effective  research  at  industrial, 
local   levels  and  will   contribute 
training  of  additional  scientists 
and  universities  around  the 
t  was  for  these  reasons  that  Pres- 
Johnson  signed  this  bill  into 
If  Senator  Goldwatek  and  his 
had  pnrevalled,  one  more  back- 
would   have   been   taken   in   our 
laeet  the  needs  of  our  people  with 
resources. 
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NORTH WEST-PACmC  SOtlTHWEST 
POWER  INTERTIE 

President  Johnson  signed  into 
',  a  bill  which  paved  the  way  for 
of  the  proposal  to  establish  the 


Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southweet  intertie 
project.  This  legislation  was  the  final  step 
In  the  long  Journey  to  Implement  this  con- 
cept whereby  the  surplus  power  resources  In 
one  region  of  the  country  may  be  utilized 
where  they  are  urgently  needed  in  another 
region,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  for 
the  needed  protection  for  the  people  and 
industry  at  the  source  of  origin.    This  was  a 

Significant  step  forward  in  fhe  full  utiliza-      TmeTdment  ^^Mor.:^  o'S^rSTs:!^^ 
**.°?-?';.°"5._P^*J°°^^  !:««?"^<^««-     This  effort      maonuson    and     Jackson    of  WaS^ 


THB  COLUMBIA  RIVER  POWER-PHIesx  UPn. 

OP    1854    (H.H.   7664)        ^""*  *» 

This  power  project  in  the  State  of  w^ 
ington  passed  by  a  voice  vote  and  »3!*" 
Public  Law  544  of  the  83d  ConereM  V^ 
mitted  a  Washington  State  power  ^t  ^' 
construct  Priest  Rapids  Dam  on  th  *'*" 
lumbla  River.  The  significant  v(^*  ^^ 
occurred  on  this  biU  in  the  SenatsL^ 
amendment  which   wno  r.flr=.,»j  . *"■  Ml 


demonstrated  the  kind  of  cooperation  entire 
regions  can  display  and  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  benefits  for  all  of  our  people.  How- 
ever. In  the  87th  Congress,  when  initial  ef- 
forts were  made  to  enact  this  legislation,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  reported  the 
predecessor  bill  to  S.  1007,  which  was  S. 
3153.  Republican  Senator  Scott  offered  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee. This  was  long  after  extensive  hearings 
had  been  held  and  after  the  committee  had 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  final  con- 
sideration. Fortunately,  the  motion  to  re- 
commit was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  53  to  33. 
Senator  Goldwater,  who  had  argued  against 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several 
days  prior  to  actual  voting,  was  paired  for 
the  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  defeat  of 
this  motion,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  38  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Senator  Goldwater  was  also 
paired  against  final  passage.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  87th  Congress,  the  bill  did  not  get 
through  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
proponents  of  the  measure  were  successful 
in  passing  it  in  the  88th  Congress  and  thus 
allowing  President  Johnson  to  sign  it  into 
law  with  his  strong  support  and  approval. 
There  were  no  record  votes  on  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  in  the  SSth  Congress,  but 
Senator  Goldwater  had  amply  demonstrated 
his  opposition  to  this  kind  of  far-reaching 
proposal,  even  though  his  native  State  of 
Arizona  in  the  Southwest  will  be  one  of  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  surplus  power 
generated  tn  the  Northwest. 

THE  HELLS  CANYON  DAM  ACT  OF    1956    (S.    1333) 

The  first  of  the  Senate  record  votes  on  the 
great  battle  to  develop  the  water  resources  of 
the  Snake  River  between  Idaho  and  Oregon 
came  in  1956.  Both  Senator  Goldwater  and 
President  Johnson  were  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  positions  on  the  question  of  how  and 
whether  our  natural  resources  shall  be 
harnessed  to  work  for  the  good  of  all  of  our 
people.  The  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the 
Senate  in  1956  by  a  vote  of  51  to  41.  Forty- 
three  of  those  Senators  opposing  it  were 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.  Senator 
Goldwater  voted  against  passage  of  this  bill. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  41  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  bill  were  Democrats;  among  them 
was  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THE   HELLS   CANYON    DAM    ACT    OP    1957     (S.    555) 

In  1957  the  proposal  to  authorize  Federal 
construction  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  once 
more  came  before  the  Senate.  This  time,  the 
vote  was  reversed.  The  measure  passed  45 
to  38.  Senator  Johnson  Indicated  his  sup- 
port of  this  proposal  in  1957  as  he  had  in 
1956.  He  was  paired  in  favor  of  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Senator  Goldwater  voted 
"no."  He  continued  his  vehement  opposi- 
tion against  the  bill.  He  had  consistently 
demonstrated  that  he  Is  opposed  to  any 
projects  which  do  not  benefit  directly  the 
local  interest  of  his  own  constituency. 
Although  he  has  supported  Colorado  River 
development  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  has  asked  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  spend  over  $1  billion  to  construct 
the  central  Arizona  project  he  has  failed  to 
provide  the  same  kind  of  support  to  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  where  projects  of  equal 
merit  need  to  be  developed. 


State.  Their  amendment  would  iWT*' 
preference  in  sales  of  power  to  rural  ooS!? 
atlves  and  municipalities.  UnfortunsE," 
this  amendment,  which  would  have  hT 
fitted  the  small  co-ops  and  public  um^ 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  46  to  29  a^^ 
Lyndon  Johnson  voted  "yea"  as  an  inm^ 
tion  of  his  support  for  the  co-ops  and  faraT 
application  of  power  preference  for  munirt 
palities.  Senator  Goldwater  voted  a«w 
the  amendment,  clearly  going  on  recortu 
being  opposed  to  the  preference  Drovlrt«« 
for  the  public  agencies.  Pn>vi«on 

LEAD-ZINC  act  OF  1960    (H.R.  8860) 

This  bill  was  intended  to  help  stablllM 
the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  indus^ 
by  aiding  the  small  producers  of  this  to 
portant  commodity.  The  bill  aimed  to  con' 
serve  our  domestic  reserves  and  to  provide 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  miners  in  depreaitd 
lead-zinc  communities.  The  problems  be 
setting  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  indurtrr 
have  been  multiplying  over  the  years.  Thla 
legislation  was  an  effort  to  help  the  smill 
lead-zinc  producer  and  the  Senate  passed  It 
by  a  vote  of  59  to  28.  Senator  Johnson  voted 
in  favor  of  the  bill;  Senator  GoLowAtn 
voted  against  the  bill.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  but  President  Eisenhower  pocket 
vetoed  the  measure.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
moved  up  to  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1961, 
the  new  administration  supported- a  small 
producer's  lead  and  zinc  bill,  and  it  became 
public  law.  In  1963.  during  the  Ist  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  clarifying  legislation 
was  introduced  to  amend  the  act  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  purposes  behind  the  orlg. 
inal  Introduction  were  achieved.  The  Con- 
gress intended  this  bill  to  provide  aid  only 
for  the  small  producer  of  lead  and  sine. 
It  was  enacted  for  the  miner  whose  principal 
product  was  lead  and  zinc  and  whose  lead 
and  zinc  production  was  not  a  byproduct 
of  some  other  mineral  he  was  producing. 
However,  when  this  legislation  to  amend  the 
basic  act  was  considered  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Senate,  Senator  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  offered  an  amendment  to  termi- 
nate the  entire  program  on  February  16, 
1964,  instead  of  December  31,  1965,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act.  His  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  50  to  32.  Senator  Gold- 
water voted  for  the  amendment  which 
would  have  ended  the  progam  almost  2 
years  earlier  than  was  originally  provided. 
The  administration  opposed  Senator  Wil- 
liams' amendment  which  was  vigorously 
supported  by  Senator  Goldwater.  If  the 
Williams  amendment  had  carried,  it  would 
have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  economies 
of  several  of  our  States  where  the  Independ- 
ent small  producers  account  for  much  of  the 
lead-zinc  production. 

RECREATION     AREAS     AND     NATIONAL     PARKS 

Probably  in  no  other  area  of  resource 
management  has  so  much  progress  been 
made  in  the  last  4  years  than  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  era,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  cooperated  In  making 
a  record  that  is  unequaled  in  achievement 
in  any  comparable  period.  For  instance, 
after  several  years  of  little  activity,  three 
great  national  recreational  areas  were  added 
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„„,  national  park  system.  They  were  the 
^.^^nal  seashores  at  Cape  Cod  in  Massa- 
»•  V«  at  Point  Reyes  in  California,  and 
'^'SSrt' Island.  Tex.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
I^j^additions  to  our  national  park  system 
^zLj  each  of  the  great  ocean  shorelines 
"""^Nation.  Due  to  tremendous  support 
"1?  oreanlzatlon  of  both  the  executive  and 
^«iaUve  branches  of  Government,  these 
iS^ures  were  enacted  with  a  minimima  of 
"Ireful  opposition.  This  Is  not  to  say 
"^  tthere  were  not  those  who  were  opposed 

this  type  of  legislation.  Just  as  there  are 
jJi^  In  our  midst  those  who  are  opposed 
JoUie  development  of  our  Nation's  resources 
tar  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

The  decisive  battle  on  the  three  recreation 

^^  came  on  S.  4,  the  bUl  to  establish  the 
fSre  Island  National  Seashore  in  the  87th 
^^ess.  The  bill  was  reported  by  our 
i^lttee,  and  on  the  floor  a  motion  was 
gjjred  by  Senator  Tower,  of  Texas,  to  recom- 
^t  the  bill  to  the  Interior  Committee.  This 
m  effect  would  have  killed  the  bill  and  the 
jaoBvect  for  establishing  a  great  public  na- 
tj^al  recreation  area  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
jiortunately,  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  45  to  39.  Senator 
Goldwater  voted  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
nilt.  subsequently,  another  amendment 
ng  offered  which  would  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  road 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  seashore 


area,  with  access  roads  to  the  mainland  from 
the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  Island.  This 
proposal  was  opposed  by  the  administration 
and  by  those  who  were  Interested  In  pre- 
serving Insofar  as  possible  the  natural  qual- 
ity and  beauty  of  this  area.  In  addition, 
such  a  proposal  would  have  been  extremely 
expensive  and  it  was  put  forth  by  those  who 
had  originally  opposed  the  concept  of  estab- 
lishing this  national  recreation  area.  There- 
fore, this  amendment  was  contradictory  to 
the  record  of  its  proponents  and  was  merely 
put  forth  as  a  delaying  tactic  and  an  effort 
to  thwart  the  proposal.  This  amendment 
was  rejected  over  2  to  1  by  a  vote  of  58  to  24. 
Senator  Goldwater  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  bill  subsequently  was  passed  by 
a  voice  vote  and  became  Public  Law  87-712. 

Probably  no  more  significant  legislation 
has  been  passed  in  the  last  4  years  dealing 
with  the  development  of  our  recreational  re- 
sources than  H.R.  3846,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Tund  Act  which  was  enacted 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  it  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964.  This  bill,  in  the  Senate  was 
attacked  by  several  members  of  the  Gold- 
water  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
three  crippling  amendments  were  offered 
to  the  proposal  which,  fortunately,  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  Senator  Goldwater 
was  absent  and  did  not  vote  on  these  pro- 
posals, but  members  of  his  wing  of  the  Re- 
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publican  Party  were  recorded  In  favor  of  each 
crippling  amendment. 

StlMMARY 

This  effort  has  been  made  to  point  out  the 
basic  differences  in  philosophy  of  these  two 
men  toward  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

A  search  has  been  made  of  issues  on  which 
the  positions  of  each  were  recorded  and 
were  found  to  represent  different  basic  ap- 
proaches to  the  treatment  of  the  problems  In 
this  significant  area  of  national  concern. 
There  were  other  examples  which  could  have 
been  detailed  relating  to  Individual  votes 
on  numerous  appropriation  bills  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  However,  I  believe  the  trend 
has  clearly  been  established  by  this  examina- 
tion Into  the  public  positions  expressed  on 
fundamental  and  specific  issues  over  the 
years. 

It  appears  that  this  year's  campaign  by  the 
Goldwater  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  is 
calling  attention  to  some  strange  knowledge 
alleged  to  be  stored  in  one's  heart,  and  that 
if  one  will  Just  carefully  examine  deep  Into 
his  heart  he  vflU  recognize  that  what  Mr. 
Goldwater  is  saying  is  really  true.  When  it 
comes  to  the  field  of  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources, deep  in  my  heart  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Goldwater's  record  results  in  a 
severe  case  of  heartbvirn. 


Inttfior  appropriations  for  1962: 

Amendment  providing  $2,000,000  to  rehabilitate  and  conserve  rangelands  in  the  Western  States. 
(Passed  42  to  28  June  11,  1962.) 

Amendment  to  provide  $6,000,000  for  access  roads.    ( Passed  49  to  40,  June  12,  1962) 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  Appropriations  Committee  with  instructions  to  reduce  it  to  House 
total  of  $868,595,000.     (Defeated  26  to  60,  June  12,  1962.) 
L(»d-iiiic  subsidies,  1960:  Passage  of  bill  authorizing  subsidies  to  small  lead  and  zinc  producers. 

(PMsed  58  to  28,  Aug.  19,  1960). 
MJratory  waterfowl  conservation,  1961:  Passage  of  bill  authorizing  $50,000,000  over  a  5-year  period 
toMcelerate  Federal  acquisitions  of  wetlands  for  migratory  waterfowl.    (Passed  65  to  8,  Aug.  28, 

Nitional  Wildemefs  Preservation  System,  1961:  Passage  of  bill  providing  for  a  complete  review  of  all 

wiWemess-tvpe  areas  in  order  to  open  certain  lands  on  which  commercial  activities  are  currently 

btfred.    (Passed  78  to  8,  Sept.  6,  1961.) 
Kitlonal  FL-^herles  and  Aquarium  Center:  Passage  of  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  $1 0,000,000 

Nstional  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  displaying  fresh  water, 

msrine  and  shellfish,  and  other  aquatic  resources  for  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  scien- 

Uflc purposes.     (Passed  42  to  20,  Sept.  21, 1962.) 
Oewiographv,  1961 :  Passage  of  bill  authorizing  a  $700,000,000, 10-year  program  of  oceanographic  and 

Great  Lalces  research.    (Passed  50  to  32,  July  28,  1961.) 
Submerged  lands,  1953:  Amendment  to^Aet  aside  offshore  oil  funds  for  health  and  other  purposes. 

(Defeated  27  to  64,  May  5,  1953.)  .   ^ 

Wtter  pollution  control,  1959:  Bill  authorizing  Federal  grants  of  $80,000,000  over  a  10-year  period  to 

help  communities  build  sewage  plants.    (Passed  61  to  27,  Sept.  9,  1959.) 
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Democratic  majority 
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No 
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Paired  no. 
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Paired  no. 
No 
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88  percent  no. 


78  percent  no.. 
77  percent  yes. 


62  percent  no.. 
76  percent  yes. 


87  percent  yes. 

74  percent  yes. 
95  percent  no. 

83  percent  yes. 

98  percent "jes. 


80  percent  yes -    90  percent  yes 


52  percent  no. 

83  percent  no. 
95  percent  no. 
59  percent  no. 


77  percent  yes. 

87  percent  yes. 
62  percent  yes. 
86  percent  yes. 
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AtomlcEnergy  Actof  1954:  ^  ,    .  ^  „., 

Amendment  to  bar  AEC  from  entering  into  the  Dlxon-Yatcs  contract.    (Defeated  36  to  56, 

July  21  1954.) 
Amendment  to  permit  Government  generation  of  atomic  power  and  to  require  that  profcrcncp  bo 

given  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  in  disposing  of  Govemmcnt-genorated  power  from 

Government  plants.    (Passed  46  to  41,  July  22,  1954.)  , 

Motion  to  table  amendment  which  would  permit  President  to  deal  with  more  than  1  nation  in 

setting  up  an  exchange  of  atomic  information  In  an  intprnational  pool.    (Passcd46to41,  July  23, 

1954  ) 
Motion  to  table  amendment  which  would  require  compulsory  licensing  of  patents  obtained  in 

atomic  energy  field.    (Passed  41  to  37,  July  23,  1954.) 
Amendment  to  provide  that  companies  given  .\EC  licenses  for  production  of  commcrcml  power 

be  subject  to  regulatory  features  of  Federal  Power  Act.    (Defeated  23  to  54,  July  26, 1954.) 
Adoption  of  House-Senate  conference  report  without  provision  for  compulsory  sharing  of  patents 
and  with  an  ineffective  "preference"  provision.    (Defeated  41  to  4S,  .\ug.  13,  1954.) 
Atomic  reactors:  BUl  authorizing  $400,000,000  over  5-year  period  for  development  of  atomic  reactors 
fcr  electric  power.    (Passed  49  to  40,  July  12, 1956.) 

Atomic  construction,  1957:  ,  ,■        ,     . 

Amendment  to  delete  authorizations  for  natural  uranium  reactor  and  plutoniuni  recycling  plant. 

(Defeated  34  to  42,  Aug.  16, 1957.) 
Amendment  to  delete  provision  that  Atomic  Energy  Commission  work  on  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration  program.    (Defeated  34  to  42,  Aug.  Ifi,  19.'>7.)     Bill  pa.'ssed-by  voice  vote. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorization  for  fiscal  1962:  Amendment  to  delete  $95,n00.(XKi  autliori- 
zatlon  tor  construction  of  electric  generating  facilities  for  the  new  Hanford,  \\  asli.,  plutoiiium- 
producing  reactor.    (Defeated  36  to  54,  July  18, 1961.)     Bill  passed  by  voice  vote. 
Columbia  River  power  project,  1954:  Amendment  tff  give  preference  in  sales  of  i)o\ver  to  rural  coop- 
eratives and  municipalities.    (Defeated29to45,  July  12,  1954.) 

H«lh  Canyon  Dam.  1956:  Bill  providing  for  Federal  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  on  Snake  River  at 
Idaho-Oregon  border.    (Defeated  41  to  51.  July  19, 1956.)  .    ^  ^      , 

Hills  Canyon  Dam,  1957:  Bill  authorizing  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  Federal 
Ugh  dam  on  the  Snake  River.    (Passed  45  to  38,  June  21 .  1957.) 
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Noiibwest  power,  1882:  Bill  to  provide  permanent  priority  on  Pacific  Northwest  power  to 
prlTmte  cotuamera  of  ekctricity  from  Bonneville  Power's  marketing  area.    (Passed 
8.1Se2.) 

development,  lOU:  Fasfage  of  bill  authorizing  New  York  State  development  of 
^iver  In  accordance  with  Federal  preference  clause  requirements.    (Passed  46  to  39, 


Padflc 

public  or 

5)  to  36. 
Niacara  p 

Niagara 

May  16,  IftM.) 
TVA  finaoc  ng,  1M7 


poorer 


Amendment  to  take  from  TVA  directors  their  authority  for  Issuing  bonds.    (Defeated  37  to  M. 

.  1M7.) 

of  TVA  financing  bill.    (Passed  61  to  20,  Aug.  9. 1967.) 

,  vast:  Motion  to  recommit  (kUl)  bill.     (Defeated  17  to  73,  July  9.  1949.) 
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Facilities  Act,  1968: 

Amendilient  to  lower  Interest  rates  from  3.5  to  3  percent.    CDefeated  40  to  41,  Apr.  15, 1958) 

Amendi  lent  to  reduce  authorization  by  half.     (Defeated  33  to  52,  Apr.  16.  1958. 

)f  bill  authorizine  $1,000,(X)0,000  in  loans  to  State  and  local  governments  for  con.nruction 
community  facilities  as  new  water  systems,  sewer  systems,  hospitals,  school  buildings, 
public  works,  etc.    (Passed  60  to  26,  Apr.  16,  1958.) 
X,  10S6: 
Amendiiient  to  require  States  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  after  June  30, 1950.    (Pa-^sed 
May  10,  1956.)     Bill  passed  61  to  7,  May  10,  1956;  Ooldwater  for. 
Contiol  Act  of  1959:  BUI  authorizing  $1,500,000,000  for  construction  of  132  rivers  and  harbors 
ontrol  projects.    (Passed  70  to  5,  June  17,  I960.) 
put  Uc  works  appropriation  for  I960: 

app  oprlating  »1, 176,679,834  for  public  works  In  fiscal  1960.    (Passed  73  to  15.  Sept.  8.  1959.) 
J)f  appropriation  over  President's  veto.    (Passed  72  to  23,  Sept.  10,  1959.) 
appropriations  1962: 
Amendiient  to  cut  from  $600,000,000  to  $300,000,000  in  funds  already  authorized.    (Defeated 
i,  Sept.  29,  1962.) 

of  bill  appropriating  $6,200,000,000  for  public  works  projects  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
ission  in  fiscal  1963.  (Passed  64  to  8,  Oct.  1,  1962.) 
Pn  jlic  Works  Act  of  1962: 
Amendi  lent  to  authorize  appropriation  of  1750,000,000  (Instead  $600,000,000)  for  an  Immediate 
progra  n  of  public  works  projects  in  areas  of  heavy  unemployment.  (Passed  43  to  32,  M  ay  28, 
1962.) 
Amendment 
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September  so 


Ooldwater 


Paired,  no 
Paired  no. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 


Republican  majority 


90  percent  no. 
80  percent  no. 

74  percent  yea 

63  percent  yes. 
53  percent  no. 


85  percent  no. 

88  percent  ytj. 
97  percent  do. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 


No 

Paired  yes 

Announced  no. 


Yes. 

No.. 


to  authorize  appropriations  of  $750,000,000  for  a  standby  public  works  program 
20,  1963.     (Passed  37  to  36,  May  28,  1962.) 

)fblll.    (Passed  44  to  32:  May  28,  1962./ 

public  works,  1963:  Amendment  to  cut  $200,000,000  from  the  proposed  $450,000,000  for 

works  projects.    The  accelerated  public  works  program  is  designed  to  provide  quick, 

employment  in  areas  sufTering  prolonged  joblessness.    (Defeated  26  to  fiO.  M ay  1, 1963.) 

and  harbors,  1957:  Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  committee  with  instructions  to  reiluce 

auth(Jrization  by  at  leaat  $350,000,000.    (Defeated  27  to  55,  Mar.  28. 1957.)     Bill  passed  42  to  22, 

Ooldwater  absent. 

and  Flood  Control  Act,  1958:  Passage  of  bill  authorizing  $1,500,000,000  for  river  and 
erosion,  and  flood  control  lor  150  projects.     (Passed  52  to  11,  Apr.  2,  1958.) 
project  1964-  Amendment  to  continue  160-acre  limitation  reclamation  law.    (Defeated 
:.  18, 1954.) 
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No 
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95  percent  no.. 

76  percent  yes. 

55  percent  no.. 

92  percent  yes. 
85  percent  yes. 

56  percent  yes., 
64  percent  no.. 

88  percent  yes. 

77  percent  yes. 

97  percent  no.. 

100  percent  no. 

83  percent  no.. 
75  percent  yes. 

55  percent  yes. 

72  percent  yes. 
100  percent  no. 


95  percent  yes. 
95  percent  no. 
93  percent  yes. 


88  percent  no. 
98  percent  yeg. 

98  percent  yes. 
97  percent  yes. 

93  percent  no. 
96  percent  yes. 

91  percent  yes. 

88  percent  yes. 

83  percent  yes. 
91  percent  no. 

88  percent  no. 

94  percent  yes. 
58  perent  yes 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


(Passed  72  to  18,  August  7,  1957.) . 


Act  of  1967:  Passage  of  bill. 
Amendments  of  1960: 

invoke  cloture.    (Defeated  42  to  53,  March  10,  1960.) 

g  obstruction  of  all  Federal  court  orders  a  crime,  outlawing  all  bombings  and  bomb 

etc.    (Passed  71  to  18,  April  8.  1960.) 
Act  of  1964: 

invoke  cloture.    (Passed  71  to  29,  June  10, 1964.) — 

the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  district  courts  to 

iniunctive  relief  against  discrimination  Ln  public  accommodations,  to  authorize  the 

/Oeneral  to  institute  suits  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities  and 

education,  to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in 

assisted  programs  and  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 

(Fassed  73  to  27,  June  19,  1964.) 


e  iforoel 


Yes. 


No 

Announced  yes. 


No. 

No. 


100  percent  yes 

63  percent  no... 
100  percent  yes 

82  percent  yes. 
82  percent  yes. 


80  percent  yes. 

52  percent  no. 
70  percent  yet. 


66  percent  yes. 
69  percent  yes. 


NORTH  ::arolina  signers  of  the 

DECLA:  lATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 


3RVIN.    Mr.    President,    some 

my  good  friend.  Wade  Lucas, 

inlTonnation  officer  of  the  North 

Department    of    Conservation 

visited  Independence 

Historical  Park,  in  Philadel- 

and  was  prompted  by  his  visit 

m  article  relating  to  the  North 

who  signed  the  Declaration 

and  participated  in  the 

of    tl)e    Constitution    of    the 

it**:    The   article   was   pub- 

S^tember   20,   1964,   in   the 

News- Argus,    of    Goldsboro, 

the  signing  and  drafting  of 

national  charters  are  of  gen- 

intejrest  throughout  the  country,  I 

unaiiimous  consent  that  the  article 

be  printed  at  this  point  in 

of  the  Record. 


Stat 


Since 
great 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Goldsboro   (N.C.)    News-Argtis  of 
Sept.   20,  19641 

North  Carolina  Leaders  Get  Little  Note  in 
Independence  Hall  Gallery 

I  (By  Wade  Lucas) 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — A  touring  North  Caro- 
linian, who  likes  to  tell  people  in  other  States 
about  the  glorious  history  that  North  Caro- 
lina has,  cannot  but  help  having  something 
akin  to  a  letdown  feeling  when  he  visits 
Independence  National  Historical  Park  here. 

For  within  this  enclosure  are  such  his- 
torical buildings  as  Independence  Hall,  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
and  where  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted,   are   located. 

Also  within  this  enclosure  is  Congress 
Hall,  where  the  fledgling  American  Congress 
held  its  sessions  from  1790  to  1800,  where  the 
First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States 
were  established,  and  where  other  historical 


buildings,  like  Carpenters'  Hall,  Just  seem  to 
ooze  history. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  to  refurb- 
ish Independence  Hall,  where  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  JefiTerson,  James  Monroe,  and 
so  many  others,  known  today  as  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  labored  to  lay  the  grotmdwort 
of  what  are  now  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  was  in  Congress  Hall,  located  on  the  left 
of  Independence  Hall,  where  the  touring 
North  Carolinian  got  that  letdown  feeling 
as  he  gazed  at  the  portraits  of  the  notables 
who  served  in  the  American  Congress  from 
1790  to  1800  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  moved  to  Washington,  D.C. 

This  Tar  Heel,  who  likes  his  history  and 
who  likes  to  boast  that  North  Carolina  Is  one 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  lo(*ed  at 
portrait  after  portrait  In  Congress  Hall  before 
he  found  one  of  a  North  Carolinian.  And 
It  was  the  only  one. 

That  portrait  shows  the  likeness  of  former 
Gov.  Richard  Dobbs  Spalght,  who  served 
in  Congress  from  North  Carolina  from  ITM 
to  1801  and  who  was  killed  In  a  duel  at  New 
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.-  i«M  in  the  aftermath  of  a  political 
»«^JJth  John  Stanley.  That,  luelden- 
•I***^™];  the  last  duel  of  major  Importance 
•"^^t^  North  Carolina,  according  to  that 
'°^r.rhl8torlan,  Gertrude  Carraway.  dl- 
•°S^°rf  the  Tryon  Palace   Restoration  at 

•"SaJSTDor  Spalghfs  portrait  hangs  In  what 
^nZn  as  the  Conference  Room.  It  Is  lo- 
HS  Tit  off  the  Chamber  In  whl^  the 
*J«r  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
I^  to?ir  session  on  the  third  floor. 

»nrto  reach  the  third  floor  takes  a  bit  of 
.JSt  «pecially  for  a  slightly  overweight  Tar 
1?  But  it  is  worth  the  climb. 

a  National  Park   Service  guide,  chatting 
kJ^av  with  the  visiting  Tar  Heel,  commented 
♦h«;  drvlv  that  "111  bet  old  John  Adams 
SdtbV  going  rough  up  those  stairs." 

The  Kulde  had  reference  to  John  Adams,  a 
u«nt)er  of  that  early  House  of  Representa- 
M,M  from  Massachusetts  and  who  later  be- 
«^e  the  second  President  of  the  United 
states  Mr.  Adams  was  more  than  slightly 
on  the"  obese  side,  his  portraits  show. 

somewhat  disturbed  about  the  fact  he 
Mold  find  the  portrait  of  only  one  North 
aioUnlan  hanging  In  Independence  Hall, 
l^ere  William  Hooper.  John  Penn.  and  Jo- 
Inh  Hewes  were  the  North  Carolinians  to 
Sx  their  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  July  1776,  and  In  Congress 
HaU,  the  visiting  Tar  Heel  asked  some  ques- 
tions- 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  visit  Melford  O. 
Anderson,  National  Park  Service  superin- 
tendent In  charge  of  what  must  be  the  most 
famous  bit  of  historical  ground  In  all 
America,  and  asked  why  there  were  no  more 
portraits  of  North  Carolinians  visible  other 
than  that  of  Richard  Dobbs  Spalght. 

Anderson  had  what  he  apparently  consid- 
ered a  ready  answer.  He  said  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  Is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
which  took  over  the  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  this  historical  area  by  act  of  Con- 
gress In  1951,  Is  ciurently  engaged  In  a  vast 
refurbishing  Job  as  a  part  of  the  NPS"s  Mis- 
sion 66. 

This  Mission  66,  designed  to  help  preserve 
many  of  America's  most  historical  areas,  will 
hardly  be  completed  Insofar  as  Independence 
National  Park  is  concerned  by  1966.  It  may 
be  1976,  as  one  park  service  employee  told 
the  visiting  Tar  Heel. 

Anderson  said  there  are  numerous  pictures 
of  America's  early  statesmen  stored  in  the 
vault  of  the  old  First  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  But  he  did  not  know  how  many  of 
them  are  portraits  of  such  North  Carolinians 
as  William  Hooper,  John  Penn,  and  Joseph 
Hewes,  who  bravely  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Incurred  the  wrath  of 
King  George  HI,  of  Great  Britain,  or  was  It 
England  at  that  time? 

Nor  did  he  know  whether  that  vault  In  a 
bank,  where  the  Nation's  first  bank  robbery 
was  said  to  have  occurred  under  the  very 
noses  of  those  early  statesmen,  contains 
portraits  of  the  three  North  Carolinians  who 
Blgned  the  Federal  Constitution  In  1787. 

Superintendent  Anderson  did  attempt  to 
locate  the  curator,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
Those  North  Carolina  signers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  In  1787  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  September  of  that  year 
were: 

Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  who  Is  burled  near  his  old  home- 
town of  Edenton. 

William  Blount,  a  Member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  who  Is  bvurled  near 
Windsor. 

And  Richard  Dobbs  Spalght,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  from  1792  to  1795  and  later 
Member  of  Congress  from  1798  to  1801. 


Since  this  U  OonBtltutlon  Week,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  mention  should  be  made  that 
the  54  delegates  met  In  Independence  Hall 
from  May  25,  1787.  and  labored  for  4  months 
before  they  fashioned  a  UJ5.  Constitution, 
which  has  been  much  amended  and,  to  hear 
some  people,  much  flouted  since  Its  adop- 
tion In  September  1787. 

But  It  was  not  until  1789  that  North  Caro- 
lina ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  at  the 
North  Carolina  Convention  of  1789  held  In 
the  old  State  House  In  Fayettevllle.  The 
reason  was  that  many  North  Carolinians  did 
not  like  some  parts  of  that  Constitution  then 
even  as  some  do  not  like  It  now. 

But  the  touring  Tar  Heel,  making  his  first 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  liked  what  he  saw.  He 
saw  and  admired  the  Liberty  Bell.  He  saw 
where  a  modern  touch  to  this  old  cradle  of 
American  Liberty  has  been  given  by  the  plac- 
ing of  a  bronze  marker  In  front  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  where  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  stood  on  July  4,  1962,  and  made 
his  famed  "Unity  of  Nations"  speech.  But 
he  though  then — and  thinks  now — that  this 
historical  area,  visited  annually  by  more  than 
2  million  people,  ought  to  have  more  about 
North  Carolina  than  It  now  has. 


CONFERENCE   AGREEMENTS   ON   S. 
3060.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  815 — 
PUBLIC    LAW    874    AMENDMENTS 
AND  EXTENSION 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  made  inquiry 
of  me  regarding  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  conference  committee  on  S.  3060, 
the  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  its 
impacted  area  legislation. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  it  is  planned 
that  this  matter  will  be  brought  up  first 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  an 
early  date.  However,  in  order  that  the 
basic  fimds  breakdown  under  the  con- 
ference report  may  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
there  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  summary  by  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  contents  of  the  conference  version 
of  S.  3060,  title  by  title  together  with 
a  series  of  tables  relating  to  certain  of 
the  titles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
National   Defense  Education    Act  Amend- 
ments, S.  3060,  Amendments  Agreed  Upon 
BY    Senate-Housk    Conferees,    September 
24,  1964 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Three-year  extension  of  the  entire  act. 

TITLE   I general    PROVISIONS 

After  reference  to  Imbalances  In  our  edu- 
cational programs  omits  the  language: 
"which  have  led  to  an  Insufficient  propor- 
tion of  our  ix)pulatlon  educated  In  science, 
mathematics  and  modern  foreign  languages 
and  trained  In  technology." 


TITLE  n STUDENT  LOANS 

Increases  authorization  to  $163.3  million 
In  fiscal  year  1965  from  present  $135  million, 
$179.3  million  In  1966,  $190  million  in  1967, 
and  $195  million  In  1968. 

Removes   annual   Institutional   celling    of 

$800,000. 

Extends  loan  program  to  accredited  post- 
secondary  business  schools  and  technical  in- 
stitutions, public,  and  nonprofit  private. 

Defines  eligible  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  make  specific  reference  to  public 


and  other  nonprofit  collegiate  and  associate 
degree  schools  of  nursing. 

Eliminates  special  consideration  provision 
for  prospective  elementary  school  teachers 
and  for  students  with  superior  background 
in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  and 
language.  Replaces  with  provision  giving  pri- 
ority for  the  granting  of  loans  to  students 
with  "superior  academic  background." 

Increases  yearly  limit  on  loans  to  graduate 
and  professional  students  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500;  Increases  aggregate  limit  for  such 
students  from  »5,000  to  $10,000. 

Authorizes  Institutions  to  extend  mora- 
torium on  loan  repayments  (but  not  on  ac- 
crual of  Interest)   to  part-time  students. 

Extends  "forgiveness"  to  teachers  In  non- 
profit private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Allows  part-time  students  carrying  at 
least  a  one-half  academic  workload  to  re- 
ceive loans. 

TITLE  m — ^FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTH- 
ENING INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCB,  MATHEMAT- 
ICS, MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AND 
CyrHER  CRITICAL  SUBJECTS 

Expands  the  program  for  equipment  ac- 
quisition and  State  supervision  by  adding 
English,  reading,  history,  geography,  civics; 
Increases  authorization  from  present  $70 
million  annually  to  $90  million  for  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment;  from  present  $5  million 
annually  to  $10  mlUlon  for  State  supervision 
and  administration. 

Provides  for  promulgation  of  allotment 
ratio  biennially,  and  increases  the  minimum 
yearly  allotment  to  each  State  to  $50,000. 

Authorizes  schools  to  use  equipment  for 
other  subjects  "if  there  exists  a  critical  need 
therefor." 

Provides  for  the  computation  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  for  each  fiscal  year  rather  than  for 
each  month. 

TITLE  IV NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Increases  maximum  number  of  fellowships 
to  3,000  In  fiscal  year  1966;  6,000  in  1966; 
7,500  in  1967;  and  7,500  in  1968.  In  fiscal 
year  1965,  one-half  of  the  fellowships,  and 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  fellowships  In 
fiscal  years  1966.  1967,  and  1968  must  be  In 
"new  or  expanded"  study  programs. 

In  determining  nximber  of  fellowships  to 
be  awarded  for  study  at  any  one  Institution, 
Commissioner  must  consider  national  and 
regional  need  for  facilities. 

Limits  award  to  include  any  person  study- 
ing for  a  Ph.  D.  and  Intending  to  teach,  or 
continue  to  teach.  In  an  Institution  of  higher 
education. 

No  awards  for  study  at  a  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity." 

Adjusts  fellowship  stipends  for  full  cal- 
endar year  of  study  and  permits  awards  for 
any  3  years  of  graduate  study. 

TITLE   V GUIDANCE,    COUNSELING,    AND    TESTING 

Increases  authorizations  to  $24  million  In 
fiscal  year  1965  from  present  $17.5  million; 
$24.5  million  In  1966;  $30  million  In  1967;  and 
$30  million  In  1968. 

Extends  program  to  all  elementary  grades, 
public  Junior  colleges  and  public  technical 
Institutes. 

Authorizes  guidance  and  counseling  in- 
stitutes at  not  less  than  the  present  level 
of  $7.25  million.  These  institutes  are  for 
counseling  and  guidance  personnel  In  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (including  Jxinloc 
colleges  and  technical  institutes).  i 

TITLE    VI — LANGUAGE    DEVELOPMENT 

Increases  authorization  for  language 
development  program  (VI-A)  to  $13  million 
In  fiscal  year  1965  from  present  $8  million; 
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mUIlttn  In  1966;  «16  million  In  1967;  and 
In  1968. 
language  Inatltates  (s«e  title  XI) . 

■i  DicnnnmATiON  aud  impbovxmxnt  or 

BTATB  STATX8TICAI,  BXKVICXS 

State  agency  to  keep  records  and 

thereto, 
accounting  procedures  to  afisiire 
dl  ibiiraement  of  Federal  funds,  "In- 
BVch  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
agencies." 


914 

918  mill 
Modern 

RTUEZ- 

B<qulr4e 
afford 


Requires 
proper 
eluding 
local 


edv  catlonal 


Ettimate^ ' 


United 
lyini 

CO  Sta  P9  and  District  of 


Cok  mbla 


Alabama. . . 

Alaska 

Aricona. 

Arkansas... 
CaUfornia.. 
Colorado... 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 

Floilda 

Oeorjdaw 

HawaiL 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 


Kentncky. 
LoaiaiaDa.. 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Maanchosetts... 

Mlchigao.. 

Mimnesota... 

MisslssippL . 

Mtaoorl.. 

Montansk.. 


NOTl.- 


EttinuUed  iistribtU 


Alabama... 

Alaska 

Arisona 

Arkansas... 
California.. 
Colorado. . . 
Connecticut.. . 
Delaware.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 
Nebraska... 
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TTTLZ  XI TRAINING  INSTTTOTES 

Authorizes  guidance  and  counseling  Insti- 
tutes at  not  less  than  the  present  level  of 
$7.25  million.  These  institutes  are  for  coun- 
seling and  guidance  personnel  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  (Including  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes). 

Authorizes  $32.75  million  each  for  nscal 
years  1965-68  for  Institutes  for  teacher  or 
supervisors  (or  student  teachers  or  super- 
visors) of  modern  foreign  language  reading, 


history,  geography.  English.  dUadTant..^ 
youth,  school  library  personnel  ta^u^*^ 
media  specialists.  '  "^"^tiwui 

Stipends  may  be  paid  to  aU  who  ^** 
Institutes.  ^^°  **t«a<l 

FEDEEALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

Extends  the  federally  Impacted  area*  il- 
lation (Public  Laws  815.  874)  for  1  J^?*: 
directs  a  study  of  the  effects  of  thew^i. 
Includes  District  of  Columbia  In  thia  « 
gram.  ^^  *"** 

distribution  of  legislative  authorizations,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  title  II,  sec.  202{a),  as  proposed  to  h^  „„,    j  , 

by  Senate-House  conference,  Sept.  84,  1964  ""eamendftf 


STUDENT  LOANS 


State 


States  and  out- 
partB_ 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


$163,300,000    $179,300,000 


162,176,927 


2, 245. 349 

65,807 

1,  660, 469 

1, 453, 648 

16. 936,  492 

2,270,206 

2,071.351 

318,837 

3, 709, 141 

2,704,085 

568,096 

641,498 

8,082,566 

4, 678,  713 

3, 103, 388 

2.659,417 

2.307,863 

2. 969. 172 

672, 622 

2, 298. 143 

6, 283, 631 

7, 057. 009 

3.954.896 

1.931,505 

4. 036, 476 

744.378 


178,066.839 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


$190. 000, 000 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


2,  465. 346 

72,  2.55 

1,823,161 

1,  596, 075 
18.  595,  915 

2. 492, 639 

2.  274. 300 
350,076 

4, 072.  560 
2. 969. 029 

623,  757 

704,  351 
8,  874,  490 
5,137,135 
3,407,456 
2. 919. 985 
2.633,985 
3. 280. 089 

738.625 
2, 623, 313 
6, 899, 296 
7.748,449 
4, 342, 392 
2. 120. 752 
4,431,967 

817,311 


188.  693, 302 

2,  612,  470 
76,567 
1,931,961 
1,691.323 
19,  705,  653 
2.  641, 391 
2,410.023 

370,968 
4.31.i,596 
3, 146,  211 

660,981 

746, 3S5 
9,  404,  088 
5, 443,  701 
3, 610, 801 
3,094,:M0 
2.685,205 
3, 454. 640 

782,568 
2. 673. 886 
7,311,022 
8, 210, 849 
4.601.531 
2,247.311 
4, 696, 451 

866,065 


■$195,  ono.  000 


193.  6f8,  914 


2.  (Wl, 

7H. 

1, 9S2. 

1,  73.V 
20.224. 

2.  710. 

2.  473. 
380, 

4,'429. 
3,229. 

678. 

766. 
9,6.51, 
5,  .586. 

3,  705, 
3, 175, 
2,755, 
3,545, 

803, 
2,744, 
7,503, 
8,426, 
4,722. 
2,306, 
4,820, 

888, 


State 


2!9 
.581 
802 
s;*2 
22.5 
901 
444 
7.30 
in4 
0)6 
37.1 
(120 
5r>4 
9.56 
822 
667 
868 
551 
192 
262 
418 
924 
624 
451 
042 
877 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

-Vow  Ifampslilre 

.N pw  Jprsey 

New  .Mexico 

.New  York. 

-Vorth  Carolina 

.Niiith  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okl.ihoma 

Orojjon _ 

Pennsylvania 

RllO'iP  l<l;»tii| 

South  Carolina 

.■^outh  Dakota... 

Tennessee  

Texas . 

n.-ih  

Vermont 

Vlrsrinia. 

Washington 

West  \  ireinia 

Wisconsin 

Wvomintr 

District  of  Columbia- 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


.American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam  - 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 


$1,646,967 

176,388 

660,512 

3, 140, 674 

832.864 

13,  144,  547 

4. 104,  514 

786.815 

7,  977,  456 
2. 636,  526 

2,  221,  926 

8,  563, 875 
861,  757 

1,  640,  605 
7.58.  931 

3.  20.5,  418 
8,  943.  740 

1,  844.  824 
56.3,  741 

2,  706.  635 

3,  265,  223 
1,  424,  223 
3.981,929 

339.392 
1.422,683 


23,1.57 

16,89n 

1,081,698 

1,328 


$1,698,538 
193, 670 
725.229 

3,  448, 394 
914,  467 

14,432,439 

4,  506.  671 
863,906 

8,  759, 081 
2, 894,  850 

2.  439,  629 

9,  402,  957 
946. 192 

1,801,350 
833.290 
3  519,  483 
9,  820, 040 
2. 025,  579 
618.  975 
2,971,829 

3.  585, 147 
1,  563.  767 
4, 372, 076 

372,  645 
1,  562, 076 


25,  426 

18,  545 

1,187,682 

1,458 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


$1,799,901 

205,228 

768,608 
3, 654, 182 

969, 0.39 

15, 293,  716 

4,  77.5,  613 

915, 461 
9, 281, 792 
3, 067, 605 
2, 685, 217 
9,964,093 
1, 002, 657 
1, 908, 849 

883,018 

3.  729, 513 

10,  406, 065 

2, 146. 458 

655, 914 
3, 149, 177 
3,  799, 097 
1, 657, 088 
4, 632, 986 

394,883 
1,  655,  295 


26,944 

19, 651 

1,258,658 

1.545 


Fiscal  ye» 
isag 


»1, 847, 281 

210,838 

788, 7« 

3. 75a 345 

094,  MO 

15, 698, 18J 

1.901,287 

939,  SS2 

9,«26,0i0 

3,148,JJ1 

!2,653,M9 

io,228,aoe 

1.0a,(M] 
1.959,08] 

906,259 

3,837.6H 

10,679,908 

2,202,944 

673,175 
3,232,090 
3,899,073 
1,700,895 
4,754,906 

405,275 
1.698,858 


27,853 

20,169 

1,291.878 

1,588 


- -Dlstrlbntlon  of  all  amounts  estimated  on  the  basis  of  full-time  degree  credit  enrollment  (excluding  U.S.  service  schools),  fall  1963. 


Hon  of  legislative  authorizations,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  title  III,  sec.  S02{a),  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  Senate-House  conference,  Sept.  24,  1964,  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1966,  1966,  1967,  and  1968 


State 


Acquisition  of  equipment 
for  science,  mathemntics, 
modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  critical 
subjects 


Orants  for 
public 
schools 


United  States  and  outlying  parts... 
50  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 


$79, 200, 000 


Loans  for 

nonpublic 
schools 


$10,800,000 


77.769.460         10,672.056 


State 
adminis- 
tration 
and  super- 
vision 


$10, 000, 000 


Stote 


9, 837, 327 


2, 089. 073 

95,345 

825, 045 

1,096,763 

4, 692, 896 

866,393 

707, 227 

133,952 

2, 256, 586 

2,513,700 

274,115 

430,778 

2,836,8J^8 

2,028,256 

1,361,199 

1,025,334 

1,852,916 

2,141,299 

494,084 

1,306,564 

1,528.454 

3,281,426 

1,730,299 

1.482,787 

1,684,094 

353,453 

687,541 


53,059 

1S8,955 

3,727 

5ri,0f)0 

56,075 

82,  976 

21,472 

99,201 

693, 843 

849,066 

76,660 

1(X),434 

194,312 

127,955 

33, 8W 

50,00(1 

154,385 

264,126 

46,138 

227,362 

53.946 

50,(100 

15,971 

50,no() 

929, 856 

4W,  570 

2--'7, 141 

245,  847 

171.598 

1H386 

91,211 

113,784 

155,272 

167,595 

250,387 

193.679 

62,641 

50,525 

242, 40E 

170,060 

461,379 

247. 901 

5W,460 

436,  240 

297,944 

186,490 

33,716 

134,117 

2W,  573 

210. 521 

36,733 

50.000 

100,261 

73.734 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

.New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas . 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washineton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

District  of  Columbia. 


Acquisition  of  equipment 
for  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  critical 
subjects 


Orants  f(X' 
public 
schools 


.\merlcan  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islamls 


$96,991 

271.086 
1. 681. 223 

667.596 
4,443.154 
2, 915. 620 

397. 376 

3. 756. 845 
1, 266. 671 

790,  514 
4,186.466 

297.661 
1. 621, 303 

441,994 
2. 159. 466 
5, 374, 317 

616. 541 

203.123 
2,  262. 271 
1. 235, 333 

1. 105. 846 
1. 852. 429 

165.221 
175. 957 


Loans  for 

nonpublic 

schools 


60.000 
50,000 
50.000 
1. 230. 540 
60.000 


$7,098 
61.931 

625.262 

48.090 

1. 486, 173 

34,428 

36,378 

674, 145 
37.798 
62,109 
1, 082.  466 
93, 518 
28,038 
41, 347 
55.  on 

266.180 
10.825 
31,232 
98,487 

102, 213 
30,699 

454.281 

6,921 

44,363 


StaU 

adminls- 

tratim 

andsuIM^ 

vision 


2,307 
1.242 
8.695 
110, 199 
6,501 


$50.  (XO 

50,000 
304,177 

60,383 
803,881 
283,718 

50,000 
524,781 
124.464 

91888 
667,418 

60.000 
146,648 

SO.  000 
195,322 
650.229 

57,713 

60,080 
224,487 
157,328 
100.023 
212.389 

60,000 

60,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
122,673 
10,000 
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Ai^tribution  of  legislative  authorizations,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
distnouiio      J     «  amended  by  Senate-House  conference,  Sept.  24,  1964 


title   V,  pt.  A,  sec.  501,  as  proposed  to  be 


GUIDANCE  COUNSELING  AND  TESTING 


State 


Fiscal  vear 
1965 


rnited  States  and  out- 
lying parts --- 


50  States  and  District  of 
Columbia - 


$24, 000, 000 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


$24,  500,  000  !   $30,  000,  000  j  .«30.  000,  000 


State 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


23, 616, 000       24, 108, 000 


il»b«nM---- 

Aliska 

Aiiions 

iriansas.--- 
CililomlB--- 
Color«d(5---- 
C(jnD«ti(Tit- 
Del«ware...- 

Rorida- 

GWfpa 

Hi*»ii 

Idaho 

DJinois 

Indiana 

lort- 


465,334 

50,000 

204, 342 

244,301 

2, 090. 971 

247, 335 

315.112 

59.684 

650,  456 

559, 919 

93,067 

99,136 

1. 217, 902 

605,  440 

355,  576 

280. 212 

412.731 

476.  968 

124, 426 

418.801 

610.498 

1,074.315 

459,  265 

330,  286 

518. 443 

95.090 

181,682 


475, 091 

50.000 

208, 627 

249, 423 

2,134,810 
252,  521 
321,719 
60,936 
664,094 
571,658 
95,018 
101,215 

1,  243,  498 
618, 134 
363.031 
286.087 
421.385 
486. 968 
127.035 
427.  582 
623.  298 

1,096,840 
468.894 
337.211 
5-29.313 
97.084 
1S5, 389 


29,  520, 000  I     29,  520,  000 


582, 

50, 

255, 

305, 

2,616, 
309, 
394, 
74. 
813, 
700, 
116, 
124, 

1,523, 
757. 
444. 
350. 
516. 
596. 
155, 
524, 
763. 

1, 344. 
574 
413 
648 
118 


223 
000 
672 
667 
209 
464 
267 
676 
847 
567 
,445 
,039 
,907 
,  523 
,895 
.600 
.407 
.779 
,681 
,001 
,  852 
.  177 
629 
252 
673 
976 
194 


1 


582.223 

.50,000 

255,  672 

305,  667 

2.616.209 
309,464 
394,  267 
74, 676 
813.847 
700,  567 
116.445 
124.  039 
523,  907 
757.  523 
444.895 
350.600 
516,  407 
596, 779 
155.(381 
521.001 
763. 852 

1.344.177 
574.629 
413.252 
648.  (iT3 
118.  97Ci 
22:.  194 


384,000 


392,  000 


480, 0(X) 


jflitucky 

Looisiana 

Maine-v, 

M«ryland...- 

jiiBsachusetts 

Jlicliigan 

Minnwota 

Mississippi 

MISBOuri - --- 

Montana -  

Nebraska 

'ZZ;I^^.u^^on  of  all  a„,ounts  estimated  on  the  basis  of  school-age  (5  to  17)  population  as  of  July  1. 1962.  for  the  50  States.  District  of  Colun^hia.  and 
Md'as  of  Apr.  i,  I960,  for  the  other  outlying  parts.  ^ 


Nevada 

.New  1 1  ampshire 

.New  Je'-sey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Nortli  Dakota 

Ohio.    .   

Oklalioma.. 

Oregon 

I'ennsvlvania 

RhO'le  Island 

."^outh  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota  

Tennes.see  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia - 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Outlying  parts. 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

(luani 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


$50,000 

76.  376 

749,  087 

148,705 

1.  979.  fi95 

64').  415 

88.  515 

1.292.314 

3(tt'.  514 

23.3.  (-79 

1.372.  7:*(i 

101.  (i*V5 

301.  140 

<)s.  »ai 

481,014 

1,355,033 

142, 129 

50,074 

5.52,  837 

387,- 441 

246, 324 

522,  995 

50,000 

78.399 


$50,000 
77.  977 
76t.  793 
1.51.822 
2,021.201 
r-K^.  (»f>l 
00.371 
1,319.410 
312.910 
238.  578 
1,401.5m 
103.  797 
3(>H.  712 
100.  R99 
491.099 
1,383,444 
145, 109 
51,124 
564,428 
395,  565 
251,488 
533,961 
50,000 
80.  042 


$52, 


20,000 

20.  000 

20.000 

304,000 

20,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
312,000 
20,000 


937. 

186. 
2, 476. 

812. 

110, 
1.616. 

383, 

292. 
1.717. 

127. 

451. 

12:5. 

601, 
1, 695, 

177, 
62, 

691. 

484. 

308, 

654, 
56, 
98, 


527 

561 

2.53 

058 

982 

.5M 

749 

9.3fi 

508 

377 

5.59 

203 

8.56 

406 

842 

409 

831 

652 

707 

764 

199 

369 

957 

092 


1 


$52.  527 
95,  .561 
937,  2M 
186. 0-58 
2.  476.  982 
812,  .581 
110.749 
1.616.936 
.383,  .508 
292,  377 
717.  .559 
127,203 
4.51.  856 
123.406 
601, 842 
1,695,409 
177,831 
62,652 
691,707 
484,764 
308,199 
654,369 
56,957 
98.092 


20,000 
20,000 
20.000 
400,  (XX) 
20.000 


480,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
400,000 
20,000 


Puerto  Rico 


"THE  ELECTION:  WHAT'S  GOOD 
FOR  HOUSING?" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
the  October  issue  of  House  &  Home,  which 
subscribers  are  receiving  today.  House 
U  Home  is  a  business  publication  with 
well  over  100,000  subscribers — builders, 
architects,  lenders,  and  so  forth — who 
make  up  the  giant  housing  industry.  It 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  publi- 
cation in  its  field.  Until  August  this 
year,  it  was  published  by  Time.  Inc.:  it  is 
now  published  by  another  giant,  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Co.  This  editorial, 
by  Editor  Richard  O'Neill,  is  a  land- 
mark, for  the  magazine  has  never  before 
openly  supported  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  is  both 
forthright  and  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  homebuilding  industry;  and  I  am 
glad  this  magazine  is  endorsing  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  election  to  the  Presidency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ths  ELEcmoN:  What's  Good  for  Housing? 
(By  Richard  W.  O'Neill) 

In  its  proposals  to  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  platform  committees.  NAHB 
urged  that  "the  Government-industry  part- 
nership should  try  to  achieve  a  decent  home 
for  all  Americans."  House  &  Home  agrees. 
"Government-industry  partnership."  always 
basic  to  housing,  takes  on  added  importance 
this  year. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
Inextricably  and  inevitably  involved  in  ho\is- 
Ing.  Both  parties  have  good  records  In  hous- 
ing legislation.  And  In  both  there  are  many 
men  and  factions  who  understand  both  the 
need  for  housing  and  the  ability  of  our  in- 
dustry to  provide  it. 
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Except  in  the  war  years,  housing  has  pros- 
pered under  every  administration  since  1934. 
In  the  past  31,2  years  5.3  million  new  housing 
units  have  been  built,  and  we  are  now  build- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  ahnost  1.6  million 
units.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  present  patterns  of  Federal  housing  legis- 
lation are  continued,  we  could  reach  a  yearly 
rate  of  2  million  units  by  1968.  By  any 
measure  that  is  good  business.  To  insure 
good  business,  the  housing  industry  must 
now  look  hard  at  the  choice  to  be  made  next 
month.  President  Johnson's  record— and 
philosophy— is  written  into  the  1964  Housing 
Act  for  all  to  see.  His  opponent  Is  a  far  less 
known  quantity. 

Lacking  any  assurances  from  Senator  Gold- 
water,  we  can  only  Judge  him  on  his  voting 
record. 

Since   1954  Goldwater  has  voted   against 
every  congressional  measure  that  would  have 
created  more  housing  and  for  every  measure 
that    would    have    curtailed    housing.      We 
cannot  judge  his  understanding  of  housing's 
problems  and  responsibilities,  since  he  has  so 
rarely  discussed  them — either  on  the  Senate 
floor  or  in  public  speeches.     But  if  the  Re- 
publican platform  is  any  criterion,  his  under- 
standing  is   sketchy   and   confused.     Items: 
The   platform  blames   the  Democrats  for 
urban  renewal  programs  that  "created  new 
slums  by  forcing  the  poor  from  their  homes 
to  make  room  for  luxury  apartments."    The 
fact  is  urban  renewal  has  not  created  new 
slums.    What's  more,  both  major  parties  have 
supported   renewal    ever  since   its   inception 
in  the  1949  Housing  Act^-and  as  recently  as 
last  month  in  the  1964  Housing  Act. 

The  platform  accuses  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration of  failing  to  attract  more  private 
capital  to  housing.  But  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  all  capital  in  hsusing  is  already  pri- 
vate capital.'  So  attracting  more  can  hardly 
be  a  major  problem. 

In  light  of  the  Republican  platform  and  in 
light  of  GoLDWATEH's  votlng  record,  the  hous- 
ing Industry  has  a  right  to  demand  a  clear 
statement  of  the  role  his  administration 
would  play  in  housing— what  laws  he  would 
enact  and  what  laws  he  would  repeal.    True. 


the  office  of  the  Presidency  might  change 
GoLDWATER's  attitude  toward  housing  as  it 
has  changed  the  attitudes  of  other  ChieJ 
Executives. 

The  question  is  will  the  Senator  change  his 
views  enough  to  cope  with  the  huge  problems 
in  urban  growth — and  hence  housing — that 
lie  just  ahead?    The  United  States  is  under- 
going a  process  of  urbanization  that  will.  In 
a  few  years,  have  8  out  of  10  Americans  living 
in  and  around  our  cities.     Before   1999  we 
will  rebuild  almost  all  of  our  urban  centers. 
The  forces  behind  intensified  urbanization — 
migrating  populations,  industrial  growth,  and 
regional     economic     changes — are     all     well 
above  and  beyond  local   determination  and 
local     control.       The    Federal     Government 
should  take  a  more  vital  role  in  housing  by 
providing  monetary  and  legislative  tools  that 
private  industry  needs  to  handle  new  housing 
problems  created  by  this  urbanization.     In 
the  face  of  these  forces,  Goldwater's  espousal 
of  Federal  withdrawal  from  local  affairs  could 
be  bad  news  for  housing. 

The  record  of  both  candidates  Is  clear. 
Goldwater  could  curtail  Federal  involvement 
in  housing.  There  Is  no  question  where 
Johnson  stands.  His  approach  to  housing 
and  urban  problems  is  one  that  should  be 
readily  understood  by  every  housing  profes- 
sional :  "The  solution  to  these  problems  does 
not  rest  on  a  massive  program  In  Washing- 
ton Nor  can  It  rely  solely  on  the  strained 
resources  of  local  authorities.  They  require 
us  to  create  new  concepts  of  cooperation — 
a  creative  federalism— between  the  National 
Capital  and  the  leaders  of  local  conmixinltlee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN    THE    TARIFF   SCHEDULES    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
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pioneered  In  the   development  ot  «~-- 
technlquea,    and   devices   which  eBUK^S*"" 
the  practicality  of  applying  comiM,t-^iri?^ 


This  question  was  considered  at  length 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  one  objection  was  raised  with 
respect  to  the  tax  feature. 

I  join  in  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
make  this  amount  subject  to  a  capitaJ 
gains  tax;  although,  I  must  say  that  it 

nms  a  little  against  the  grain.  If  the  ^^e*®  principles,  in  1935  he  Vasluw  !* 
man  has  done  outstanding  work  and  the  o^clal  memorandums  as  principal  a«irtaM 
Government  itself  wants  to  reward  him  ^°J^-  T^lt'^^^'  ^^\^^  cryptanajyst  torl^ 
and  give  him  an  award  for  work  well  ^rtouZ'J^Z  %7e  S?w'  '''^'^  ''^■ 
done,  let  us  give  it  to  him,  and  not  try  S^LStaS^ryJSna?y?t''p-2  llf'^T^ 
icaiJixierou.  to  let  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Treasury     World  War  II  he  was  responsible  for  «,»    *° 

iglslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call     reach  out  and  pull  away  $25,000  of  the     ciflc  direction  and  coordination  of  u^T  a*"*" 

$100  non      That   sounds   too   much   like     activities  which  culminated  in  the  miZ^' 
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The  PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With 
out  obji  ctlon,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  ^e  unfinished  business,  which  is 
H.R.  12  :53 

The  i  enate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the    dll  (HJR.  12253)  to  correct  cer 
tain  en  ors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
Is  open  «  further  amendment. 

Mr.    :  4ANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
clerk  wi  1  call  the  roll. 

The  1 
the  roll 

Mr.  IlONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  f(r  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The    'RESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out obj6  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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applying  computerUkT  *. 
vices  to  the  general  field  of  CTYxyti^^^ 
During  this  same  period  he  also  mSt'' 
the  basic  principles  underlying  the  iT^'* 
tlons  cited  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  Sl«" 
with  Mr.  William  P.  Prledmw  iS! 
methods    for    the    practical    application^ 


FRANK  B.  ROWLETT 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  isk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  find  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  Calendar  No.  1494,  H.R.  7348. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objiiction,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation >f  the  Senate. 

The  IiZGiSLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
7348)  f(  r  the  relief  of  Frank  B.  Rowlett. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  at  the 
desk  an(  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendn  lent  will  be  stated. 

The  liEGisLATivK  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
It  Is  pr»posed  to  strike  out  line  6  and 
insert  tie  following:  "which  s\mi  shall 
be  cons  dered  a  payment  in  considera- 
tion of  i  transfer  by  Frank  B.  Rowlett 
of  prop<  rty  consisting  of  all  substantial 
rights  t )  a  patent  within  the  meaning 
of  sectic  n  1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  in  full  settlement." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, th  s  amendment  is  offered  to  meet 
Treasurr  Department  objection  to  the 
bill.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  is 
meritoriaus  and  should  be  passed.  How- 
ever, th;  Treasury  Department  objects 
to  the  U  ,x  principle  involved  in  one  pro- 
vision, tnd  it  may  be  compelled  to  ad- 
vocate a  veto  of  the  bill  because  of  this 
tax  prir  ciple  involved,  although  the  bill 
in  othei   respects  is  meritorious. 

I  mov  !  adoption  of  the  amendment,  in 
order  to  meet  the  Treasury  Department's 
objectioi  I,  and  I  trust  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  D  RKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  bill  w  lich  provides  for  an  award  to 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Rowlett  of  $100,000  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  in  the  field 
of  crypt<  i-analysis  and  cryptography.  He 
was  asswlated  with  a  Mr.  William  F. 
Friedma  n  in  this  work,  which  goes  back 
many  y*ars.  About  8  years  ago  Mr. 
FViedma  a  was  awarded  a  like  sxmi.  The 
Defense  Department  felt  that  Mr.  Row- 
lett was  fully  entitled  to  this  amount  for 
the  contributions  he  has  made  and  the 
inventioi  is  which  he  has  sponsored  in  the 
field  of  cryptography.  Mr.  Rowlett  is 
still  in  C  ovemment  service  with  a  rating 
of  GS-1  . 


$100,000. 

Indian  giving  to  me.  I  would  rather 
have  it  across  the  board.  When  Gov- 
ernment does  that,  one  must  assume 
that  somehow  the  heart  is  not  qiiite  in 
it.  As  recited  in  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal": 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

I  believe  that  in  this  case  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  giver,  is  just  a  little  bare 
when  it  comes  to  fully  expressing  its  ap- 
preciation. But  if  this  measure  is  in 
danger  of  a  veto,  or  if  it  is  in  danger  of 
opposition  by  the  Treasury — I  learned 
long  ago  that  three -fourths  of  a  loaf  is 
much  better  than  no  bread  at  all — I  shall 
concur  in  it  under  circumstances  in  which 
I  have  no  other  choice  to  pursue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  was  much  more  gen- 
erous in  compromising  last  night. 

He  had  the  votes  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment last  night.  I  believe  he  is  making 
a  very  fine  compromise.  He  feels  that 
without  the  amendment,  the  bill  would 
be  vetoed,  and  there  would  be  no  bill. 
I  believe  he  is  making  an  exceedingly 
good  compromise.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  to  pass  the  bill  in  this  form, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  is 
very  much  concerned  about  the  princi- 
ples involved  because  of  the  tax  features. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  committee,  beginning  on  the  first 
page  of  the  report,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  in  some  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  surrounding  this  legislation  are 
set  forth  In  House  Report  1689  on  H.R.  7348, 
as  follows: 

"In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  Department  of  Defense  stated  that  It 
had  examined  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
strongly  recommended  that  Mr.  Rowlett  be 
granted  relief.  The  Department  further 
stated  that  Mr.  Rowlett  h£is  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  field  of  cryptol- 
ogy.  According  to  its  records,  he  conceived 
fundamental  principles  which  assured  the 
high  secxirlty  capability  of  major  crypto- 
graphic systems  and  equipment  used  so  suc- 
cessfully by  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II.  These  are  still  In  use  and  held  in  a 
classified  status,  and  have  significant  com- 
mercial potential  value  which  is  probably 
greatly  In  excess  of  the  payment  proposed  bv 
the  bUl. 

"Mr.  Rowlett  began  his  Government  serv- 
ice on  April  1,  1930.  as  a  Junior  cryptanalyst, 
P-1,  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 
Signal  Corps,  U.S.  Army.  Between  1930  and 
1935  Mr.  Rowlett,  stMl  a  Junior  cryptanalyst. 


ful  breaking  of  a  Japanese  cipher  machlneTf 
major  importance.  When  he  was  furlouAM 
for  military  duty  on  February  16,  19421^ 
Rowlett  had  advanced  to  the  position  of '«en 
lor  cryptanalyst,  P-5.  Commissioned  ul 
second  lieutenant  In  the  Signal  Corps  US 
Army,  he  was  assigned  the  MOS  of  cryntJ 
analytic  officer.  During  his  military  service 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  (United 
States)  and  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
(British).  He  was  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice as  a  colonel.  On  May  2,  1946.  Mr'  Rowlett 
returned  to  his  civilian  employment  with  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  as  a  research 
analyst  (cryptanalytlc) .  P-8.  He  continued 
to  serve  with  this  agency  until  Septembtr 
30,  1949.  when  he  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  Armed  Forces  Security  Agency  (the 
predecessor  of  the  National  Security  Agency) 
and  assumed  a  key  position.  Technical  Di- 
rector, Operations.  On  February  15.  1953,  he 
resigned  his  position  with  NSA  and  accepted 
an  appointment  with  the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency.  During  his  employment  with 
CIA,  he  served  as  a  senior  staff  officer  in 
grades-  GS-16  and  QS-IT  and  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Intelligence  Medal.  On 
July  12,  1958.  he  returned  to  the  Natlonil 
Security  Agency  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  GS-18,  a  position  he  still  holdj. 
He  has  continued  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  cryptogrt^hy. 
and  In  April  1960  received  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  Exceptional  Civilian  Service 
Award. 

"Patent  applications  for  the  two  Inven- 
tions cited  in  the  proposed  bill  were  filed  by 
the  Army  In  1936  (serial  No.  70,412)  and 
1942  (serial  No.  443,320),  respectively.  Mr. 
Friedman  and  Mr.  Rowlett,  then  principal 
assistant  to  Mr.  Friedman,  were  listed  as  co- 
inventors  m  both  applications.  It  is  these 
two  Inventions  that  have  resulted  In  the 
high  degree  of  security  capability  for  VS. 
communications  beginning  before  World 
War  II  and  continuing  to  the  present.  A 
memorandum  written  to  the  Signal  Corps 
Patent  Office  by  Mr.  Friedman  and  Mr.  Row- 
lett on  August  31.  1935,  credits  Mr.  Rowlett 
with  contributing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple and  three  of  the  five  subsidiary  prln- 
ciples  and  Mr.  Friedman  with  contributing 
two  of  the  five  subsidiary  principles.  With 
respect  to  the  first  invention,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Rowlett's  contribution  was  the  greater. 
A  Navy  document  entitled  'The  Contribu- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corps.'  dated  November 
2,  1943,  and  prepared  by  Capt.  L.  S.  Stafford, 
U.S.  Navy,  states  In  part: 

"  'Rowlett  Is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  his 
discovery  of  the  principle  •  •  •  and  Fried- 
man and  Rowlett  Jointly  are  entitled  to  full 
credit  for  their  joint  invention  of  methodB 
of  applying  and  reducing  his  principle  to 
practical  form."  (Note. — Classified  porUons 
deleted.) 

"The  respective  contributions  of  the  two 
men  to  the  second  Invention  are  not  official- 
ly recorded.  Since  Mr.  Rowlett  and  B4r. 
Friedman  were  Joint  Inventors  in  both  in- 
%'entions,  however,  they  have  equal  rights  in 
theee  invent. ons  and  their  lossej  due  to  the 


^^tlon  of   secrecy   by   the  Government 
■"•vj  kji  the  same. 

•^«,«  early   1960'b  several  private  bills 
J?ln^uced  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Frlednaan, 
••^  ^nnslne  an  award  to  compensate  him 
•**  P  ,«K  of  commercial  rights  to  crypto- 
'?L  inventions  covered  by  applications  for 
W*  ^  held  m  secrecy  by  the  Government. 
^^Z  one  of  these  bills  was  enacted  and 
"   Z^  Private  Law  625.  84th  Congress.    Al- 
^"^  two  of  the  inventions  for  which  Mr. 
S^San  received  his  award  are  the  same 
^Zn^  upon  which  the  present  bill   is 
°^^Z^  Mr  Rowlett  did  not  become  a  party 
!!   «rof  the  private  bUls  which  sought  to 
l^nttte  Mr.  Friedman.     In  the  memo- 
•^S^e  prepared  on  September  20,  1962. 
"T,  he  formally  sought  the  Department's 
SSaion  to  seek  legislative  relief.  Mr.  Row- 
S^MTOlained  in  paragraph  3 : 
-•I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Friedman  sometime 
...  to  1952  to  Join  him  in  presenting  his 
!f«  to  Congress.    I  declined,  pointing  out  to 
Mm  that  I  thought  the  Government  should 
K^e  the  initiative  in  recognizing  our  con- 
Mbutlons  if  they  were  worthy  of  monetary 
^!rf     WhUe  I  stUl  feel  the  Government 
13  take  the  Initiative,  enough  time  has 
T-g-d  since  Friedman  received  his  award 
Z,^ase  me  to  conclude  it  Is  most  unllke- 
"  that  my  contributions  will  be  recognized 
unlw  I  take  positive  steps  to  bring  their 
mertts  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.' 
^The  records  of   the  Department  of  De- 
fense disclose  that,  in  his  appeal  for  relief, 
Mr  Friedman  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
two  inventions  of  which  he  was  coinventor 
with  Mr  Rowlett  over  the  five  additional  in- 
TBitlons  to  which  he  held  sole  patent  rights, 
ujd  that  he  associated  his  loss  mainly  to  his 
inability  to  exploit  these  two  Inventions.    Of 
the  seven   inventions   he   stressed   the   Im- 
oortance  of  the  1936  invention  (patent  ap- 
Slcatlon  serial  No.  70,412)    above  all  oth- 
en  and  placed  the  1942  invention   (patent 
appUcatlon  serial  No.  443,320)  next  In  impor- 
tance.   He  then  developed  detailed  evidence 
which  convinced   the   Department  and  the 
(Jongress  that.  If  he  had  been  able  to  exploit 
these    two     Inventions     domestically     and 
among  allied  foreign  governments,  he  would 
have  obtained  amounts  of  money  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  money  he  sought  from 
(ingress. 

"In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  Department  of  Defense  stated  that  the 
Department's  views  today  are  properly  re- 
llected  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  July  6.  1953,  which  the  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Stevens.  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
lent  to  the  Honorable  Chauncey  W.  Reed, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  respect  to  H.R.  1152.  83d 
Congress,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  F. 
Friedman : 

■"When  the  fruit  of  an  Inventor's  labor 
has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  his  govern- 
ment and  his  right  to  seek  reward  for  his 
efforts  is  impaired  for  so  great  a  period  of 
time  for  security  reasons,  it  Is  equitable  that 
he  be  compensated  for  his  loss.  This  view  is 
in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  encouraging  technological  advancement. 
To  deny  an  Inventor  the  right  to  seek  gain 
from  his  Inventions  merely  because  they  are 
vital  to  our  national  defense  and  the  security 
of  the  Government,  while  permitting  such 
pursuit  by  inventors  In  other  fields  where 
security  interests  are  not  paramount,  would 
be  discriminatory  and  would  discourage  ad- 
vancement In  matters  vital  to  our  national 
defense." 

"In  recommending  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill  while  opposing  the  tax  exemption 
provision,  the  Department  of  Defense  stated: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  considers 
that,  in  view  of  the  available  evidence,  Mr. 
Rowlett  is  equitably  entitled  to  compensation 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Friedman.  Accordingly. 
the  Department  favors  the  grant  of  an  award 
of  $) 00,000  to  Mr.  Rowlett  in  full  settlement 


for  his  rights  In  the  Inventions  which  are 
referred  to  In  H.R.  7348.  The  Department 
opposes,  however,  the  provision  in  H.R.  7348 
which  would  exempt  the  award  to  Mr.  Row- 
lett from  taxation  for  the  reasons  expressed 
in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  of  February 
17.  1964.  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.' 

"The    Treasury    Department    in    a    letter 
which  accompanied  the  Defense  Department 
report  took  the  view  that  this  payment  is 
'compensatory  in  nature'  and  that  this  fact 
supports  subjecting  it  to  taxation.    The  com- 
mittee   has   considered   the    arguments   ad- 
vanced by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tax  exemption  feature 
should  be  retained  in  the  bill.    The  payment 
in  this  Instance  could  be  said  to  be  based 
upon  the  years  of  service  and  outstanding 
contributions  of  Mr.  Rowlett,  as  well  as  upon 
a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  equitable  compensation  for  in- 
ventions subject  to  security  restrictions.    In 
this  sense,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  award  Is 
for  meritorious  service.    In  this  connection, 
the  committee  feels  that  it  is  relevant  to 
note  that  the  Income  tax  law  Itself  contains 
an  exemption  for  amounts  received  as  prizes 
and  awards  made  primarily  in  recognition  of 
scientific    achievement    (26    U.S.C.    74(b)). 
The   exemption   of   section    74(b)    is   made 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  recipient 
was  selected  without  any  action  on  his  part 
to  enter  a  contest  or  proceeding  and  is  not 
required  to  render  future  services  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  a  reward.    Also,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Private  Law  87-578  providing 
for  an  award  to  the  estate  of  an  Inventor  was 
amended  on  August  15,  1963,  to  extend  tax 
exemption  to  the  award  authorized  by  the 
private  law.    In  view  of  this  precedent  and 
In  view  of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  tax 
exemption  be  retained  and  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

"The  committee  is  advised  that  an  attorney 
has  rendered  services  In  connection  with 
this  matter.  The  bill,  therefore,  carries  the 
usual  10-percent  limitation  upon  attorney's 
fees." 

The  committee  has  received  a  supplemen- 
tal report  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  Is  hereto  attached.  After  considera- 
tion of  the  report  the  committee  believes  that 
circumstances  warrant  the  same  treatment 
as  was  given  In  Private  Law  87-578,  as 
amended  by  Private  Law  88-32,  In  regard  to 
the  tax  exemption. 

After  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  7348,  be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  on  HM.  7348. 
General  Counsel, 
OF  THE  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,    Committee    on     the    Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in  reply 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  with  respect  to  HSt.  7348, 
a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B.  Rowlett. 

You  are  advised  that  while  the  language 
of  H.R.  7348  undertakes  to  Identify  certain 
patent  applications  involved  and  although 
the  administration  of  the  patent  law  relat- 
ing to  Issuance  of  patents  Is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  merits 
of  the  Issue  presented  by  the  bill— whether  a 
payment,  as  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Government,  in  the  proposed 
amount  or  otherwise,  is  appropriate — is  a 
matter  concerning  which  this  Department 
\B  not  informed.    We  defer  in  this  matter  to 


the  agencies  which  may  have  been  benefited 
from  the  activities  of  Mr.  Rowlett. 

The  Bvireau  of  the  Budget  advised  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Gn-«8. 


General  Counsel 
OF  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  19.  1964. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  requested 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
KR.  7348,  88th  Congress,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  B.  Rowlett,  who  Is  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Security  Agency. 
The  specific  purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  author- 
ize a  lump-sum  payment  to  Mr.  Rowlett  as 
equitable  compensation  for  his  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  benefit  from  his  commercial 
rights  to  cryptologic  inventions  which  the 
Government  uses  and  holds  in  classified 
status. 

The  Department  has  examined  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  strongly  recommends  that 
Mr.  Rowlett  be  granted  relief.  Mr.  Rowlett 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  field  of  crsrptology.  According  to  otir 
records,  he  conceived  fundamental  principles 
which  assured  the  high  secxirity  capabUity  of 
major  cryptographic  systems  and  equipment 
used  so  successfully  by  the  United  States 
during  World  War  11.  These  are  still  in  use 
and  held  in  a  classified  status,  and  have  sig- 
nificant commercial  potential  value  which  is 
probably  greatly  in  excess  of  the  payment 
proposed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rowlett  began  his  Government  service 
on  AprU  1,   1930,  as  a  Junior  cryptanalyst, 
P-1.  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 
Signal  Corps.  U.S.  Army.    Between  1930  and 
1935  Mr.  Rowlett,  still  a  Junior  cryptanalyst. 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  concepts, 
techniques,   and   devices   which   established 
the    practicality   of    applying    computerlike 
devices  to  the  general  field  of  cryptography. 
During  this  same  period  he  also  conceived 
the   basic  principles  underlying  the  inven- 
tions cited  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  Jointly 
with    Mr.    William    P.    Friedman    Invented 
methods    for    the    practical    application    of 
these  principles.     In   1935   he  was  listed  in 
official  memorandums  as  principal  assistant 
to  Mr.  Friedman,  chief  cryptanalyst  for  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  since  1921. 
The  following  year,  1936.  he  was  promoted  to 
assistant   cryptanalyst,    P-2.     Just   prior    to 
World   War   II   he   was  responsible  for   the 
specific   direction   and   coordination  of  U.S. 
Army  activities  which  culminated  In  the  suc- 
cessful breaking  of  a  Japanese  cipher  ma- 
chine of  major  Importance.    When  he  was 
furloughed  for  military  duty  on  February  16, 
1942,  Mr.  Rowlett  had  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  senior  cryptanalyst,  P-5.     Commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  U.S.  Army,  he  was  assigned  the  MOS 
of  crytanalytlc  officer.    During  his  military 
service  he  was  awardod  the  Legion  of  Merit 
(United  States)  and  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire    (British).    He  was  separated   from 
the  service  as  a  colonel.     On  May  2.  1946,  Mr. 
Rowlett  returned  to  his  civilian  employment 
with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  as  a 
research    analyst    (cryptanalytlc),   P-8.     He 
continued  to  serve  with  this  agency  until 
September  30,  1949,  when  he  transferred  to 
the   newly   created   Armed   Forces   Security 
Agency    (the    predecessor    of    the    National 
Secvirlty  Agency)    and  assumed  a  key  posi- 
tion,   Technical    Director,    Operations.     On 
February  15,  1952,  he  resigned  his  position 
with  NSA  and  accepted  an  appointment  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.    During  his 
employment  with  CIA  he  served  as  a  senior 
staff  officer  in  grades  GS-16  and  GS-17  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  InteUigence 
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On  July  13,  1958,  he  returned  to  the 

Security  Agency  as  Special  Assist- 

Director,  GS-18.  a  position  he  still 

He  has  continued  to  make  significant 

contrlbtitions  to  the  science  of  cryptography, 

.  Lpril  1960  received  the  National  Secu- 
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applications  for  the  two  Inventions 
the  proposed  bill  were  filed  by  the 
1936    (serial  No.  70,412)    and   1942 
.  443,320)  respectively.     Mr.  Prled- 
Mr.  Rowlett,  then  principal  asslst- 
Friedman  were  listed  as  co-lnven- 
both  applications.     It  is  these  two 
that  have  resiilted  In  the  high  de- 
seciirlty   capability   for   U.S.   com- 
beglnnlng  before  World  War  11 
conjtlnulng  to  the  present.    A  memoran- 
to  the  Signal  Cori)6  Patent  Of- 
Mr.  Friedman  and  Mr.  Rowlett  on 
31,   1935.  credits  Mr.   Rowlett  with 
the  fundamental  principle  and 
the  five  subsidiary  principles  and 
ddman  with  contributing  two  of  the 
subsidiary  principles.     With  respect  to 
invention,  It  appears  that  Mr.  Row- 
co^trlbutlon  was  the  greater.    A  Navy 
entitled  "The  Contribution  of  the 
(Jorps."  dated  November  2,  1943,  and 
by  Capt.  L.  S.  Safford.  U.S.  Navy, 
part:   "Rowlett  is  entitled  to  full 
his  discovery  of  the  principle  •  •  • 
and  Rowlett  Jointly  are  en- 
full  credit  for  their  Joint  invention 
of  applying  and  reducing  this 
to  practical  form."    (Note. — Classl- 
por^lons  deleted.)     The  respective  con- 
of  the  two   men   to   the  second 
are  not  oflaclally  recorded.     Since 
RovHett  and  Mr.  Friedman  were  Joint 
in  both  inventions,  however,  they 
eq[ial   rights  in  these  inventions  and 
due  to  the  imposition  of  secrecy 
(Jovernment  would  be  the  same. 

early   1950's   several   private   bills 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Friedman, 
an  award  to  compensate  him 
OSS  of  conunerclal  rights  to  crypto- 
ini  entlons  covered  by  applications  for 
tield  tn  secrecy  by  the  Government. 
one  of  these  bills  was  enacted  and 
'rlvate  Law  625,  84th  Congress.    Al- 
;wo  of  the  Inventions  for  which  Mr. 
received  his  award  are  the  same 
upon  which  the  present  bill   Is 
Mr.  Rowlett  did  not  become  a  party 
the  private  bills  which  sought  to 
Mr.  Friedman.     In  the  memo- 
he  prepared  on  September  20,  1962. 
formally  sought  the  Department's 
to  seek  legislative  relief,  Mr.  Row- 
In  paragraph  3 : 
asked  by  Mr.  Friedman  sometime 
1952  to  Join  him  in  presenting  his 
Congress.    I  declined,  pointing  out  to 
I  thought  the  Government  should 
initiative  In  recognizing  our  con- 
if  they  were  worthy  of  monetary 
While  I  still  feel  the  Government 
the  initiative,  enough  time  has 
ilnce  Friedman  received  his  award 
me  to  conclude  it  is  most  unlikely 
contributions   will    be   recognized 
take  positive  steps  to  bring  their 
the  attention  of  the  Congress." 
Department's  records  disclose  that,  in 
for  relief,  Mr.  Friedman  stressed 
of   the    two   inventions   of 
was  colnventor  with  Mr.  Rowlett 
five  additional  Inventions  to  which 
sole    patent   rights,    and    that    he 
his   loss  mainly  to   his  inability 
these    two    inventions.      Of    the 
Intentions  he  stressed  the  Importance 
;  936  invention    (patent   application 
70,412)  above  all  others  and  placed 
invention  (patent  application  serial 
)   next  In  importance.     He  then 


appeal 
imp  srtance 
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developed  detailed  evidence  which  convinces 
the  Department  and  the  Congress  that,  If 
he  had  been  able  to  exploit  these  two  In- 
ventions domestically  and  among  allied  for- 
eign governments,  he  would  have  obtained 
amounts  of  money  far  In  excess  of  the  sum 
of  money  he  sought  from  Congress. 

The  Department's  views  today  are  proper- 
ly reflected  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  dated  July  6,  1953.  which  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  T.  Stevens,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  sent  to  the  Honorable  Chauncey  W. 
Reed,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  respect  to  H.R. 
1152,  83d  Congress,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
William  F.   Friedman: 

"Where  the  fruits  of  an  Inventor's  labor 
has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  his  right  to  seek  reward  for 
his  efforts  Is  Impaired  for  so  great  a  period 
of  time  for  security  reasons,  it  Is  equitable 
that  he  be  compensated  for  his  loss.  This 
view  is  In  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  encouraging  technological 
advancement.  To  deny  an  Inventor  the  right 
to  seek  gain  from  his  Inventions  merely  be- 
cause they  are  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  the  security  of  the  Government, 
while  permitting  such  pursuit  by  inventors 
in  other  fields  where  security  Interests  are 
not  paramount,  would  be  discriminatory  and 
would  discourage  advancement  In  matters 
vital    to    our    national    defense." 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  that, 
in  view  of  the  available  evidence,  Mr.  Row- 
lett Is  equitably  entitled  to  compensation 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Friedman.  According- 
ly, the  Department  favors  the  grant  of  an 
award  of  $100,000  to  Mr.  Rowlett  in  full 
settlement  for  his  rights  In  the  inventions 
which  are  referred  to  In  H.R.  7348.  The 
Department  opposes,  however,  the  provision 
In  H.R.  7348  which  would  exempt  the  award 
to  Mr.  Rowlett  from  taxation  for  the  rea- 
sons expressed  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  of  February  17,  1964,  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 
Sincerely. 

L.    NlFDERLEHNER 

(For  John  T.  McNaughton) . 


Tre.^sury  Department. 
Washington.  DC.  February  17, 1964. 
Hon.  Kermit  Gordon, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  You  requested  the 
views  of  this  Department  on  the  fact  that 
H.R.  7348,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett,  provides  that  the  sum  which  will 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Rowlett  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation. 

The  specific  purpose  of  H.R.  7348  Is  to 
authorize  a  lump  sum  payment  to  Mr.  Row- 
lett as  equitable  compensation  for  his  loss 
of  opportunity  to  realize  benefit  from  his 
commercial  rights  to  cryptologlc  inventions 
which  the  Government  uses  and  holds  in 
a  classified  status.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  examined  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  strongly  recommends  that  Mr.  Rowlett 
be  granted  relief. 

We  have  considered  the  general  question 
of  whether  private  relief  bills  should  exempt 
the  payments  made  by  their  terms  from 
taxation.  Of  course,  exemption,  even  if 
proper  in  cases  like  the  present  one  where 
the  award  is  compensatory  In  nature,  would 
not  be  appropriate  where  actual  compensa- 
tion to  the  recipient  of  relief  is  not  Involved, 
as.  for  example,  where  the  private  bill 
lengthens  the  period  of  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 


September  so 

Several    reasons    have    been   adv»n^ 
Justify  an  exemption  from  taxation  f»      *• 
pensatory  awards  in  private  relief  brn.*?' 
we  believe  these  reasons  are  not  ovjih,  ^ 
suaslve.  '•"'  P«r. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  dlfflc«it , 
some   cases  for   Congress  to  toTm^Tzl^ 
Judgment   on    whether   an   award  wsr""^ 
proprlate  in  light  of  the  taxes  whichL*?" 
be  payable  upon  it.    This  is  because  at^»^ 
lems  in  determining  how  the  awarrt  .hT 
be  taxed  and  the  fact  that  the  axaouS^ 
tax  Imposed  upon  the  award  wUI  freau.n« 
depend  upon   the  other  taxable  Incoita  i 
the  individual  receiving  relief,    it  ha«    , 
been  urged  that  if  such  awards  are  to  hS 
subject   to   tax.   Congress,   despite  the  dw 
ficulties  mentioned  above,  may  increaM  thi 
amount  of  such  awards  to  allow  for  the  bSf 
However,  these  arguments  overemphasize  ui 
difficulties  in  reaching  a  fair  detennHnMm 
of     appropriate     compensation     where    im 
amount  is  to  be  subject  to  tax. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  urged  that  such 
awards  frequently  provide  for  lump  s^ 
payments  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of  incooM 
which  would  have  been  received  ovbtI 
number  of  years.  Thus,  the  taxation  <rf 
such  awards  may  be  excessive  because  the 
lump  payment  is  taxed  in  l  year.  However 
assuming  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964,  the  averaging  provision  adopted 
therein  will  operate  to  mitigate  any  unfair 
tax  consequences  which  might  result  from 
the  receipt  of  a  compensatory  award  In  1 
lump  svun. 

Where  an  award  Is  compensatory  in  nature 
that  fact  alone  strongly  supports  subject- 
ing it  to  taxation.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  In  approving  H.R.  3662,  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett, 
expressed  the  hope  that  provisions  exempting 
awards  under  private  relief  bills  from  taxa- 
tion would  not  find  their  way  into  future 
private  legislation  and  outlined  some  of  the 
reasons  why  such  exemptions  are  not  proper 
The  President  stated  that  the  moral  and 
equitable  considerations  supporting  these 
awards  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  making 
them  subject  to  the  income  tax  laws.  He 
stated  that  there  was  no  valid  reason  for 
treating  recipients  of  these  compassionate 
awards  more  favorably  than  the  taxpayers 
who  must  finance  them  and  who  receive  no 
special  treatment  in  meeting  comparable  tax 
obligations.  The  President  expressed  the 
view  that  the  adjustment  of  the  amount  of 
the  award  by  Congress  did  not  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  tax  exemption  since  such 
action  was  inconsistent  with  the  sound,  pre- 
vailing practice  under  which  an  Individual 
receives  compensation  or  other  payments  and 
then  has  his  tax  liability  computed  imder 
general  tax  law  and,  among  other  things,  In 
relation  to  other  sources  of  income. 

For   the   foregoing  reasons,   the  Treasury 
Department  opposes  exempting  such  awarda 
from  taxation.    Therefore,  it  opposes  such  a 
provision  In  H.R.  7348. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Treasttry  Department, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  10, 1984. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  This  letter  supple- 
ments the  Treasury  Department's  views  on 
H.R.  7348,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett.  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
your  committee.  Our  previous  expression  of 
views  is  set  forth  In  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  this  bill. 

H.R.  7348  would  pay  $100,000  to  Prank  B. 
Rowlett  in  full  settlement  of  all  rights  in  re- 
spect to  his  cryptologlc  inventions  which 
have  been  placed  in  secrecy  status  by  the 
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.^pnt  of  Defense.  The  Treasury  De- 
I*»^fls  opposed  to  the  provision  in  this 
»**Sch  would  exempt  the  $100,000  pay- 
^ttrom  all  taxation. 

"S:  rZaort  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
^.rv  in  approving  the  exemption  from 
^*"Sle7that  section  74(b)  of  the  In- 
»..fSvenue  Code  is  a  precedent  for  the 
t«*".^_  The  committee  noted  that  "the 
*""  .  M  law  Itself  contains  an  exemption 
tBf""  ^*-  «w.oivPd   as  nrizes  and   award 


£  Jf^tlon  74(b)  is  made  subject  to  the 
Suons  that  the  recipient  was  selected 
!St  any  action  on  his  part  to  enter  a 
!^t  or  proceeding  and  is  not  required  to 
J^  future  services  as  a  condition  to  re- 
MlTlng  ft  reward." 

The  Department  believes  that  the  congres- 
J,^  intent  expressed  in  section  74(b)  not 
!^doe8  not  support  exemption  from  tax 
S  the  $100,000  payment  to  Mr.  Rowlett,  but 
.  rontrary  to  such  exemption.     Section  74 
L  adopted  by  Congress  in  1954  to  overrule 
!Irtain  cases  which  held  that  some  prizes 
.awards  were  not  subject  to  tax,  and  laid 
*      the  general  rule  that  gross  Income  in- 
dudes  amounts  received  as  prizes  and  awards. 
The  narrow  exemption  in  section  74(b)  was 
mtended  to  exempt  such  awards  as  the  Nobel 
^d  Pulitzer   Prizes.     However,  the  reports 
of  the  congressional   tax    committees    spe- 
dflcally  stated  that  section  74(b)  "is  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  prizes  or  awards  from  an 
employer  to  an  employee  in  recognition  of 
Mine  achievement   in  connection   with   his 
employment."     This   rule   is   also   set  forth 
in^the   Treasury    Department    regulations. 
Therefore,  even  if  one  could  view  the  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Rowlett  as  not  being  of  a  com- 
pensatory nature,  which  view  the  Treasury 
Department   does    not    share,    the    payment 
would  nevertheless  constitute  in  substance 
an  award  from  an  employer  to  an  employee 
in  recognition  of  an  achievement  connected 
with  his  employment,  and   thus   includible 
in  gross  income. 

The  Treasury  Department  believes  that  a 
tax  exemption  for  this  $100,000  payment  to 
Ur.  Rowlett  would  discriminate  against  other 
taxpayers  similarly  situated.  For  example, 
in  1956  Congress  awarded  $100,000  to  Mr. 
medman.  Mr.  Hewlett's  colleague,  for  his 
contribution  to  the  two  Inventions  for  which 
Ur.  Rowlett  now  seeks  compensation.  (Pri- 
vate Law  625.  84th  Cong.)  No  tax  exemp- 
tion was  provided  for  Mr.  Friedman  who  did 
not  have  two  tax  benefits  now  available  to 
Mr.  Rowlett  in  the  form  of  the  recently 
enacted  reduced  rates  of  Federal  income  tax 
and  the  provision  for  Income  averaging. 
Similar  awards  of  $100,000  also  were  made 
In  the  85th  Congress  to  Mr.  Lawrence  F. 
Safford  for  cryptographic  systems  developed 
by  him.  and  in  the  86th  Congress  to  Col. 
John  A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  for  his  development  of  a 
new  bombing  system  (Private  Law  494,  85th 
Cong.;  Private  Law  492,  86th  Cong.).  No 
exemption  from  tax  was  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  these  taxpayers. 

The  discrimination  Inherent  in  a  tax  ex- 
emption provision  can  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated by  noting  that,  to  have  provided  Mr. 
Rowletfs  colleague,  Mr.  Friedman,  with 
IIOO.OOO  of  disposable  Income,  after  Federal 
Income  taxes  at  1956  rates,  would  have  re- 
quired an  award  In  excess  of  $500,000.  This 
estimate  assumes  that  Mr.  Friedman's  tax- 
able Income  would  have  equaled  the  amount 
of  the  award  and  that  he  filed  a  Joint  return. 

The  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee also  notes  that  Private  Law  87-578, 
which  provided  an  award  of  $100,000  to  the 
estate  of  an  inventor,  was  retroactively 
amended  to  extend  tax  exemption  to  the 
award.  (Private  Law  32,  88th  Cong.)  The 
Department  believes  that  the  tax  exemption 
provided  by  Private  Law  88-32,  for  the  relief 


of  the  estate  of  Gregory  J.  Kessenich,  should 
not  be  relied  upon  as  a  precedent  to  deviate 
from  the  prior  uniform  congressional  prac- 
tice of  not  providing  tax  exemption  for 
awards  of  this  nature.  As  set  forth  in  your 
committee's  report  on  the  Kessenich  bill,  a 
Treasury  Department  staff  memorandum 
noted  that  the  Income-averaging  proposal 
contained  In  President  Kennedy's  1963  tax 
message  would,  if  enacted,  accord  relief  for 
the  future  to  taxpayers  in  situations  where 
income  is  bunched  in  1  year.  Moreover,  re- 
duced rates  of  income  taxation  then  being 
considered  by  Congress  would  provide  addi- 
tional relief.  Your  committee's  report  on  the 
Kessenich  bill  further  stated  that  your 
"committee  does  not  approve  of  a  tax-free 
amount  as  a  matter  of  policy  generally  in  bills 
for  payments  to  Individuals,  but  on  occasion 
there  are  special  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate that  such  a  freedom  from  tax  liability 
should  be  recognized."  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
income-averaging  provisions  of  general  ap- 
plicability were  then  being  considered  by 
Congress  was  a  significant  factor  in  your 
committee's  departure  from  its  general  policy 
in  the  Kessenich  case. 

Your  committee's  general  policy  of  not  ap- 
proving a  tax-free  amount  in  bills  for  pay- 
ments to  individuals  was  subsequently  en- 
dorsed  by  President  Johnson  in  December 
1963  when.  In  approving  H.R.  3663  for  the 
relief   of  Mrs.   Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  provisions  ex- 
empting from  taxation  awards  under  private 
relief  bUls  would   not   find  their   way   into 
future  private  legislation  and  outlined  some 
of  the  reasons  why  such  exemptions  are  in- 
appropriate.   The  President  stated  that  the 
moral  and  equitable  considerations  support- 
ing these  awards  argue  strongly  in  favor  of 
making  them  subject  to  the  income  tax  laws. 
He  stated  that  there  was  no  valid  reason  for 
treating   recipients  of   these   compassionate 
awards  more  favorably  than  the  taxpayers 
who  mvist  finance  them  and  who  receive  no 
special  treatment  In  meeting  comparable  tax 
obligations.     The    President    expressed    the 
view  that  the  adjustment  of  the  amount  of 
the  award  by  Congress  did  not  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  tax  exemption  since  such 
action  was  Inconsistent  with  the  sound,  pre- 
vailing practice  under  which  an  individual 
receives  compensation  or  other  payments  and 
then  has  his  tax  liability  computed  under 
general  tax  law,  and,  among  other  things,  in 
relation  to  other  sources  of  income. 

In  summary,  the  Treasury  Department  be- 
lieves that  exempting  from  tax  the  $100,000 
payment  to  Mr.  Rowlett  would  discriminate 
against  other  taxpayers  similarly  situated, 
and  particularly  against  Mr.  Hewlett's  col- 
league, Mr.  Friedman,  as  well  as  other  invent- 
ors whose  $100,000  awards  were  subject  to 
tax.  The  Department  also  believes  that  the 
recent  enactment  by  Congress  of  reduced 
rates  of  Income  tax  and  the  income-averag- 
ing provisions  remove  any  special  circum- 
stances Justifying  freedom  from  tax  liability 
in  cases  such  as  this. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Treasury 
Department  opposes  the  tax  exemption  pro- 
visions contained  In  H.R.  7348. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasiory  Department  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7348)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 

IN   THE    TARIFF   SCHEDULES   OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  imfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  12253)  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  . 
on  behalf  of  himself,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  15,  strike  out  lines  1  through  17 
(section  21  of  the  bill). 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill  a 
provision  that  removes  the  20-percent 
duty  now  imposed  against  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  limestone  chips  and 
spalls.  A  bill  on  this  subject  has  been 
pending  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest 
that  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  the 
amendment,  we  could  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  in  order  that  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  supporting  the 
amendment  and  those  who  are  particu- 
larly affected  by  it  might  be  present  to 
speak,  for  their  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  not  calling  the  amendment  up  at  this 

time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Very  'well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee,  but  which  was  not  in  the 
original  bill,  would  remove  the  20-percent 
duty  on  limestone. 

The  Great  Lakes  States  of  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
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and  Olio  are  vitally  affected  by  the 
amend]  oent  that  was  adopted  by  the 
commit  tee.  We  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
fact  thi  t  this  amendment  was  to  be  taken 
up. 

We  liave  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  iiquiry  about  what  the  real  im- 
pact of  the  duty  would  be.  I  have  tried 
to  consi  lit  Senators  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  o  the  country.  I  have  learned 
from  t  tem  that  the  industry  would  be 
greatly  harmed  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment t  >  the  bUl. 

I  inti  nd  to  make  further  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  real  impact  of  the  removal 
of  this  duty  upon  industries  in  Ohio, 
which  J  re  vitally  interested.  I  shall  later 
determne  whether  I  shall  press  for  the 
adoptic  Q  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  *resident,  I  ask  that  the  Record 
show  t  lat  the  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored  1 7  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator fr)m  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Sen- 
ator fr<»m  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  the  Sen- 
ator fn >m  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the 
Senate:'  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  tctlon,  it  is  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself J  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy},  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  junior 
Senate  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartki  ] ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrtjska],  the  junior  Senator 
from  P  ebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  senior 


Senate 
Young 


[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 


ommg 


from  C  )lorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the  Senator 
from  £  outh  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  ,  the 
jtmlor  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 


INICK], 


gan  [\  r.  Hart],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indian:  i  [Mr.  Bath],  the  senior  Senator 
from  jouisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son], t  le  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKEf  LOOPER],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiaaa  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  junior 
Senate  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The 
of  the 


Legislative  Clerk.     At  the  end 
>111,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 


Sectlcn 
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from     North     Dakota      [Mr. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 


Mr.  Simpson]  ,  the  senior  Senator 


the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 


section  as  follows: 


Amendments  to  the  Sugar 


Mr.  3ENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  firther  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  disp  ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tb  !  end  of  the  hill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follow  ^s : 

"See.  — .  Amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948. 

"(a)  Bectlon  202(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (relating  to  quotas  for  for- 
eign CO mtrles)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1983  an  1 1964'  in  each  place  it  appears  there- 
in, an(  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1963 
tbrougt    the  first  six  months  of  1965",  and 


by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (7)  at  the 
end  thereof  as  f  oUows : 

"'(7)  The  quantities  established  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1965  shall  be  one-hsdf  of 
the  annnual  quantities  provided  for  In  the 
other  subparagraphs  of  this  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Section  213  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  from  section  213(c)  the  lan- 
guage 'during  the  years  1962,  1963.  and  1964, 
which  fee  in  each  such  year  shall  be  respec- 
tively 10.  20,  and  30  per  centxim'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'during  the  years  1962, 
1963,  and  1964  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1965,  which  fee  shall  be  10  per  centum  in 
1962,  20  per  centum  in  1963  and  30  per 
centum  in  1964  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1965';  and  (2)  by  striking  from  section  213 
(c)  the  language  'during  the  years  1962.  1963. 
and  1964  shall  be  respectively  0.1,  0.2.  and 
03  of  one  cent  per  f>ound'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'during  the  years  1962.  1963, 
1964  and  first  six  months  of  1965  shall  be  in 
1962  0.1  of  one  cent.  In  1963  0.2  of  one  cent, 
and  in  1964  and  the  first  six  months  of  1965 
0.3  of  one  cent  per  pound". 

"(c)  The  following  new  paragraph  (3)  Is 
added  at  the  end  of  section  202(a)  of  such 
Act: 

"'(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  may  be 
permitted  to  market  In  1964.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  In  addition  to  the  quota 
established  for  such  area  in  1964.  a  quantity 
of  sugar  not  exceeding  275.000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  and  225.000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
respectively,  and  such  additional  quantities 
of  sugar  shall  be  deducted  from  the  quan- 
tities of  sugar  which  otherwise  may  be  au- 
thorized for  purchase  and  importation  in 
1964  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  (4)  (A)  of  this 
Act.'  " 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  carry 
out  the  intention  and  wishes  that  the 
administration  expressed  over  the  past 
2  years,  and  to  meet  a  situation  which 
has  developed  within  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  amendment  has  three  essential 
purposes — first,  to  extend  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  until 
June  30,  1965,  as  recommended  this  week 
in  a  letter  dated  September  25,  1964, 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Murphy.  This 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  second  provision  would  leave  the 
fee  on  the  global  sugar  quota  intact  at 
the  full  rate,  and  keep  the  fee  on  statu- 
tory sugar  quotas  applicable  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  30.  1965,  at  30  percent  of 
the  full  rate  on  global  sugar. 

This,  too,  was  recommended  by  Under 
Secretary  Murphy  in  his  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  in  the  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 28  from  the  State  Department  to 
Chairman  Cooley,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  was  recommend- 
ed that  any  change  in  the  fee  be  de- 
ferred for  the  time  being. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  domestic  beet  and  mainland 
cane  sugar  areas  to  market  up  to  275,000 
tons  of  beet  and  225.000  tons  of  cane, 
respectively,  of  the  extra  sugar  produced 
at  Government  request  in  1963,  but 
which  they  are  now  unable  to  market 
without  congressional  action. 

This  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  extra  sugar  which  these  two  areas 
produced  at  Government  request  from 
the  1963  crops,  and  which  are  now  be- 
ing produced  from  the  1964  crop. 


The  fact  that  the  Government  nri.^ 
these  two  areas  to  produce  the  bS. 
sugar  is  well  documented.  The  iiSS* 
istration  is  also  firmly  on  recort* 
favoring  congressional  action  to  i»J!! 
the  marketing  of  the  extra  sugar  tK 
administration  has  recommended  tJw> 
the  1964  domestic  marketings  be  cSt 
pletely  unlimited.  This  was  done  bySl 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Decemlir  iS 
1963,  and  by  the  President  hlmae?  S 
his  message  on  the  agricultural  proniS 
in  January  of  this  year. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly  marketine 
the  bill  does  not  go  as  far  in  regardto 
extra  1964  marketings  as  the  admlnlstrj^ 
tion  recommended.  It  places  the  lin^ttj 
that  I  have  mentioned.  275,000  tons  for 
mainland  beet,  and  225,000  tons  for 
mainland  cane  marketings. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  even 
these  amounts  could  be  less,  if  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authorization  of  the  full  amounts  would 
conti-ibute  to  disorderly  marketing.  Per- 
mitting  the  domestic  market  to  maitet 
up  to  a  total  of  500,000  tons  of  addl- 
tlonal  sugar  this  year  would  not  reduce 
the  imports  from  any  foreign  country 
by  one  pound. 

That  extra  allocation  would  come 
from  the  unallocated  portion  of  tbe 
global  quota.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  old  Cuban  quota  had  already  been 
reserved  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture earlier  this  year  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  permitting  some  extra  domestic 
marketings  this  year.  Our  American 
farmers  desperately  need  the  marketing 
relief  which  the  bill  would  provide,  mod- 
est as  it  is.  In  the  absence  of  such  re- 
lief, they  would  be  forced  to  store  sugar 
at  great  expense  to  themselves,  even 
though  the  Government  had  urged  them 
to  produce  it  to  sell  and  not  to  store. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opening  state- 
ment I  referred  to  certain  expressloM 
of  policy  by  the  administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Release  No.  848-63, 
dated  March  14.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid. 
as  follows: 

No   SXTGARBEET   ACREAGZ   RESTRICTIONS  DT  1M4 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man announced  today  that  there  will  be  no 
acreage  restrictions  (proportionate  sharwl 
on  the  1964  crop  of  sugarbeets. 

The  1963  domestic  beet  sugar  marketing 
quota  is  approximately  2,700,000  tons.  Stocki 
of  beet  sugar  on  hand  January  1,  196S. 
amounted  to  1,368,000  tons  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  616.000  tons  will  be  produced 
from  1962-crop  beets  to  be  harvested  in  18<B. 
This  provides  a  supply  of  1,984,000  torn  ot 
beet  sugar  to  meet  requirements  until  new- 
crop  sugar  reaches  the  market  next  fall. 
Marketings  of  beet  sugar  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  will  be  heavy.  A  larger  quantity 
of  old-crop  sugar  would  have  promoted  more 
orderly  marketing  throughout  the  year  In 
accordance  with  the  present  quota. 

Production  of  sugar  from  the  1962  crtqi 
of  beets  had  been  estimated  at  2,580,000  torn 
by  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Even  a  large 
increase  in  1963  production  would  not  result 
in  excessive  reserve  supplies. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cated it  is  too  early  to  determine  whether 


^-«nM  will  be  necessary  on  the  196S 
K^'^^Z-ver  it  observed  that  producUon 
*•*».«•  to  exceed  marketings  sufficiently 
•ffl  "^  ggje  and  reasonable  stocks  before 
*  "*!-rMtrlctlons  could  be  reimposed. 
•*^  liumed  that  the  industry  wUl  at- 
-TtTTigeS  to  produce  at  the  maxImTim 
!!!?S«  of  Its  plants.  Today's  action  Is  ex- 
•KlTto  encourage  plant  expansion. 
'•Srf  It  should  encourage  existing  plants 

'^emlze  and  expand  their  facilities 
»P^ey  can  now  be  assured  of  at  least 
*fLt  of  unrestricted  opea-ations. 

^nd  new  plants  under  construction  for 
J^2ton'  in  1968  and  1964^could  be  expanded 
2*?!Siately  to  their  ultimate  capacity  so  as 
^TST  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for 
*n^«iuction  and  the  building  of  produc- 
^\nA  marketing  history  In  excess  of  the 
L^oigo  provided  from  the  national  acreage 

"naOA  suggests  that  when  acreage  restric- 
4WB  are  reimposed,  major  consideration 
^Id  be  given  to  production  history  In  the 
Srtod  immediately  precedmg  the  resumption 
rf  controls.  That  should  provide  fair  treat- 
mgai  for  those  who  increase  production  suf- 
^ently  to  meet  prospective  marketing  quo- 
Msnd  stock  requirements. 

jjr.  BENNETT.  The  release  states, 
unong  other  things — 

It  is  assumed  that  the  industry  will  at- 
tempt in  1968  to  produce  at  the  maximum 
cuftclty  of  Its  plants.  Today's  action  is 
^ected  to  encourage  plant  expansion. 

That  action  was  an  announcement 
that  there  would  be  no  acreage  restric- 
tions In  the  1964  crop  of  sugarbeets.  It 
stated- 
first,  it  should  encourage  existing  plants 
to  modernize  and  expand  their  facilities  since 
they  can  now  be  assured  of  at  least  2  years 
of  unrestricted  operations;  second,  new 
plints  under  construction  for  operation  In 
1963  and  1964  could  be  expanded  immedi- 
itely  to  their  ultimate  capacity  so  as  to  take 
idvantage  of  this  opportunity  for  full  pro- 
duction and  the  building  of  production  and 
marketing  history  in  excess  of  the  tonnage 
provided  from  the  national  acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  USDA  Bul- 
letin No.  1500-63  dated  May  6  of  that 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

nosugarbeet  acreage  restrictions,  for  1965 
Crop 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricvilture  an- 
nounced today  that  acreage  restrictions  (pro- 
portionate shares)  would  not  be  established 
lor  the  1965  crop  of  sugarbeets. 

This  announcement  was  made  concurrent- 
ly with  action  taken  by  the  Department 
which  Increased  1963  domestic  sugar  require- 
ments (total  quotas)  from  9,800,000  tons  to 
10,400,000  tons.  At  the  same  time  the  291,- 
537  tons  of  1963  quota  increase  accruing  to 
the  beet  area  was  reallocated  to  the  foreign 
countries  because  the  anticipated  supplies  of 
beet  sugar  available  this  year  make  it  un- 
likely that  the  area  would  market  the  addi- 
tional sugar. 

On  March  14,  1963  (USDA  848-63) ,  the  De- 
partment announced  that  1964  crop  sugarbeet 
plantings  would  not  be  restricted.  At  that 
time.  It  was  observed  that  beet  sugar  produc- 
tion would  have  to  exceed  marketings  suffi- 
ciently to  create  safe  and  reasonable  stock 
levels  before  acreage  restrictions  could  be 
reimposed.  Today's  action  establishing  the 
1963  requirements  at  10,400,000  tons,  with  ac- 
companying quotas  for  the  beet  area  of  2,990,- 
127  abort  tons,  reemphaslzes  the  need  for  ad- 


ditional beet  stocks  to  permit  the  area  to 
meet  future  marketing  opportunities. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  5  Mr.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, said — 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  announcing  that  restrictions  would 
not  be  imposed  upon  sugarbeet  production  in 
1964  and  1965  was  to  encourage  the  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  of  existing  factories  and 
the  enlargement  of  factories  now  under  con- 
struction. 

On  page  26  of  the  printed  record  of 
hearings  on  sugar  prices  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  May  29  and 
Jime  6.  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  Sugar  Policy  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  appeared 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SbcathersI— 

Certainly  we  would  hope  that  production 
will  increase  as  a  result  of  this  action. 


In  a  statement  before  the  same  sub- 
committee Mr.  Myers  said— and  it  was 
for  exactly  that  reason,  as  the  Secretary 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  this  morn- 
ing— ^that — 

The  industry  is  assured  that  acreage  re- 
strictions will  not  be  applied  in  either  1964 
or  1965  to  encourage  this  modernization  and 
expansion  Immediately,  so  that  they  would 
get  on  this  higher  basis  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  ma- 
terials that  I  should  like  to  offer  for  the 
Record  without  taking  the  time  to  read 
them.  They  include,  first,  a  statement 
by  Tom  O.  Murphy.  Director  of  Sugar 
Policy  Staff  of  the  Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  second,  a 
statement  by  Charies  Murphy,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Importance  of  Domestic  Sugar  Supplies 
"Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
on  two  scores  the  farmers  who  grow  sugar- 
beets  and  the  companies  which  process  them 
into  sugar :  First,  that  they  were  successful  in 
producing  a  tremendous  crop  of  sugar  when 
it  was  needed.    Second,  that  although  they 
raised   their  prices  last  year   they  did   not 
raise  them  as  much  as  the  cane  sugar  re- 
finers did."— Tom  O.  Murphy,  Director,  Sugar 
Policy  Staff,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation    Service,    V.S.    Department    of 
Agricultvu-e,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Beet  Growers  Association,  in  San 
Francisco,  January  31,  1964. 

"Finally,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  should 
be  grateful  for  our  Sugar  Act  and  the  assur- 
ance it  makes  possible  for  sugar  supplies 
at  this  time.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear 
that  U.S.  sugar  supplies  today  would  be 
infinitely  more  precarious  if  we  had  not  had 
the  protection  of  this  law  and  the  quota 
system  over  the  past  30  years.  For  without 
this  system,  oxu-  domestic  sugar  Industry 
might  not  have  survived  the  disastrously  low 
world  prices  of  1960-62.  U.S.  farmers  today 
are  producing  and  the  U.S.  processing  Indus- 
try Is  manufacturing  6  million  tons  of  sugar 
that  constitute  nearly  60  percent  of  our 
sugar  supplies.  The  protection  that  the 
Sugar  Act  has  afforded  over  the  years  has 


maintained  a  healthy  and  growing  domestic 
sugar  Industry  which  Is  Indispensable  In 
such  a  period  of  world  shortage"— Charles  S. 
Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilture  In 
testimony  at  hearings  on  sugar  prices  con- 
ducted by  Senate  Finance  Committee.  May  29 
and  June^e.  1963.  (From  p.  10  of  printed 
record  of  heiulngs.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  the  beet  and  domestic  cane 
producers  were  urged  to  increase  their 
production  In  1963— and  that  urging  fell 
particularly  on  the  beet  producers— was 
that  In  that  year  the  world  price  sky- 
rocketed, and  the  supply  of  beet  sugar 
helped  to  prevent  the  world  price  spiral 
from  carrying  the  domestic  price 
through  the  ceiling  also. 

Early  in  1962  the  world  price  of  raw 
sugar  was  2^/2  cents  f.o.b.  Caribbean 
ports.  In  mid-1962  the  price  began  to 
rise.  By  1963  the  world  price  had  doubled 
to  roughly  5  cents.  By  the  spring  of  1963 
world  prices  really  began  to  spiral  as 
world  sugar  supplies  became  tight  as  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  three  factors — 
First,  a  severe  drop  in  sugar  production 
following  the  application  of  Castro's 
economic  policy  from  a  sugar  production 
of  7  million  tons  to  5  milUon  tons  in  1962 
and  then  to  4  million  tons  in  1963  and 
1964. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  have  dis- 
,  cussed  with  a  number  of  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  the  possi- 
bility of  limiting  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment.   I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  debate  on  the  Bennett 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour  on  each 
side,  the  hour  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxtste]. 
in  opposition:  that  any  amendment  to 
the  amendment  be  germane;  and  that 
time  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
of  such  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  time  has  already 
been  appropriated?  If  one  of  us  should 
need  a  little  time,  would  it  be  available 
under  the  proposed  limitation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
majority  leader,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bUl,  allocate  as 
much  as  10  minutes  to  Senators  who 
might  not  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
time  to  express  their  views  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  or  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  ^      .  w* 

Mr  BENNETT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
correctly  understand  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  say  what  he  has  already  said 
will  not  be  charged  against  the  time  al- 
lotted to  him  If  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor is  agreed  to?  ^  „  J. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 

is  correct.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator restate  his  request? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  hour 
would  «  provided  for  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [  klr.  BnwKTT],  the  sponsor  of  the 
amend  nent,  and  1  hour  would  be  con- 
troled  >y  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iMOim],  in  opposition  to  the  sunend- 
ment;  1 1  half  hour,  which  would  be  equal- 
ly dlvlled,  would  be  provided  for  any 
amend  aent  to  the  amendment,  which 
must  b !  germane.  That  half  hour  would 
be  equjilly  divided  betwen  the  majority 
leader  md  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the 
bUI,  wl  o  would  have  permission  to  allo- 
cate as  much  as  10  minutes  to  Senators 
who  m  sht  be  unable  to  obtain  time  from 
the  con  trolled  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti<»n?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
orderec . 

Mr.  :  JENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
discuss  ng  the  reason  for  the  change  in 
the  woi  Id  price  in  1963. 

In  a<  dltion  to  the  situation  in  Cuba, 
there  v  ere  two  poor  sugarbeet  crops  in 
Eiirope  and  an  increased  per  capita  con- 
sumptl<>n.  By  March  1963,  the  U.S. 
price  b<  !gan  to  respond  sharply  to  world 
sugar  p  rices. 
Mr.  F  resident.  I  shield  myself  5  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi  may  proceed. 

Mr.  3ENNETT.  In  1963,  the  U.S. 
price  bigan  to  respond  sharply  to  the 
world  ;ugar  price,  and  scare  buying 
began.  By  the  end  of  March,  the  world 
price  w  is  about  7  cents.  The  U.S.  price 
was  7'/  cents.  When  we  add  the  cost 
of  freig  it  and  duty,  the  world  price  in 
the  UnJted  States  was  8  cents.  By  late 
April  aid  early  May,  prices  really  took 
ofT.  Tl  e  peak  price  was  May  22  and  23, 
when  t  le  raw  sugar  price  was  $13.20  a 
ton,  an(  the  comparable  world  price  was 
$13.67.  This  represented  a  doubling  of 
the  U.S.  price  since  1962. 

DurlEg  the  early  part  of  1963,  when 
the  U.S .  raw  sugar  price  was  $13.20 
and  th(  refined  cane  sugar  price  was 
$16.30, 1  leet  sugar  sold  from  1  to  3  cents 
a  pound  below  the  refined  cane  price. 

Beet  sugar  sellers  raised  their  prices 
about  an  average  of  10  percent  during 
the  per  od,  but  the  beet  sugar  industry 
both  had  the  sugar  and  an  attitude  of 
self-restraint  which  made  it  possible  to 
limit  th  i  rise  in  the  United  States  price 
even  as  much  as  it  was  limited. 

The  mrestricted  1964  crop  of  beet 
sugar  is  expected  to  be  about  3.4  to  3.5 
million  ons,  some  300,000  to  400,000  tons 
higher  t  lan  the  1963  crop,  and  700,000  to 
800,00  t  ins  higher  than  the  1964  quota. 
This  extra  sugar  was  produced  at  Gov- 
ernment request.  The  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers are  asking  for  Congressional 
action  t)  permit  them  to  market  some 
of  the  e  ctra  sugar,  just  as  the  domestic 
cane  growers  are  asking  for  the  right 
to  sell  a  part  of  their  extra  production. 
The  a  nendment  I  have  offered  would 
permit  t  lem  to  market  a  small  part  of 
tliat  ext  a  sugar,  not  more  than  275,000 
tons  of  t>eet  sugar  and  not  more  than 
225,000  t  ons  of  cane  sugar,  and  this  only 
if  the  Sc  cretary  of  Agriculture  approves. 
I  am  I  appy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

How  n  uch  time  does  the  Senator  from 
North  D  ikota  wish? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment which  will  extend  the  foreign  sugar 
quotas  for  6  months  and  which  will  also 
provide  an  increase  in  the  marketing 
quotas  for  mainland  cane  sugar  of  225,- 
000  tons  and  for  beet  sugar  of  275,000 
tons.  These  increases  are  only  for  1964. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  has  made  an 
excellent  case  for  this  legislation.  If  we 
were  looking  only  for  cheap  sugar  sup- 
plies in  the  immediate  future,  perhaps 
the  consumers  would  be  better  off  if 
Congress  did  not  extend  the  act ;  but  the 
best  assurance  consumers  have  of  con- 
tinued adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  rea- 
sonable prices  is  to  continue  a  healthy 
sugar  industry  in  this  country.  Even 
more  important  is  the  need  to  maintain 
adequate  sugar  production  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  a  future  war.  In  the 
past  two  wars  we  had  to  depend  on  Cuba 
for  much  of  our  sugar  supply.  This  sup- 
ply will  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  the  quotas  for 
domestic  areas  and  the  Philippines  do  not 
expire  until  the  end  of  1966.  However, 
the  quotas  for  other  foreign  countries 
terminate  this  year. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  this  Congress, 
prior  to  adjourning,  would  have  enacted 
new  sugar  legislation — legislation  which 
would  have  given  greater  recognition  to 
our  domestic  sugar  producers.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  appears  now  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  consider  such  legis- 
lation. This  amendment  will  merely  ex- 
tend the  foreign  quota  provision  for  6 
months  and  will  also  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  import  fees  on  country 
quota  sugar  and  on  global  quota  sugar. 
A  6-month  extension  of  existing  for- 
eign quotas  will  permit  the  next  Con- 
gress to  review  our  sugar  program,  in- 
cluding, I  would  hope.  Increasing  the 
quotas  to  our  domestic  sugar  producers. 
To  do  nothing  at  this  time  will  result  in 
a  disorderly  marketing  situation  for  the 
early  months  of  next  year  or  until  sugar 
legislation  Is  enacted.  This  amendment, 
if  adopted,  will  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  the  sugar  industry  with  respect  to  for- 
eign quotas,  but.  in  addition,  will  permit 
our  domestic  producers  to  market  a  por- 
tion of  the  sugar  which  they  now  have  on 
hand,  and  which  is  in  excess  of  their 
present  marketing  quotas.  This  excess 
sugar  has  been  produced  and  refined  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

When  early  in  1963  a  critical  foreign 
sugar  supply  situation  became  apparent, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  turned 
to  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  as 
the  quickest  dependable  source  of  greater 
production,  and  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on 
sugarbeet  planting  in  the  years  1963, 
1964,  and  1965.  The  producers  and  the 
industry  responded  with  immediate  and 
substantial  increases  in  production. 

This  increase  in  production  was  the 
sole  reason  why  prices  in  this  country 
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ceased  to  skyrocket.    Had  not  the  n,^ 
beet  cane  producers  increased  mo^S'' 
as  they  did.  consumers  would  havPtS 
short  of  supply  and  would  hav^  r!S 
much  higher  prices  for  their  suaiJ 

These  increases  have  been  to  the  -, 
tent  that  we  now  have  on  handT**' 
siderable  amount  of  sugar  in  exce«^ 
our  marketing  quotas.  The  smallSiS 
consideration  given  our  domestic^ 
ducers  as  the  result  of  this  amendiZ 
is,  I  believe,  only  keeping  faith  with  ttv^T 
Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President^ 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  tolL 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  aS 
Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President  I^ 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amen'dmZ 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Utahrvt 
Bennett],  which  would  extend  for  « 
months  the  present  act,  with  pennlaion 
to  market  additional  tonnages  of  present 
production  of  sugar. 

This  is  not  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  have  desired  in  sugar 
legislation,  but  we  have  arrived  at  a  sit- 
uation in  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
action  to  prevent  what  I  believe  would 
be  serious  results,  in  the  sugar  maitet 
of  the  world  and  our  own  Nation,  with 
a  particularly  serious  effect  on  our  pro- 
ducers. 

Large  areas  of  western  Kansas  are 
blessed  by  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  underground  water  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically used  for  irrigation.  Hundreda 
of  farmers  have  irrigation  wells  in  tills 
part  of  the  State.  Irrigation  has  been 
used  extensively  to  increase  production 
of  grain  sorghiuns  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, wheat,  both  surplus  crops.  Soil 
in  this  area  is  deep  and  rich,  ideally 
suited  to  the  production  of  sugarbeets, 
and  needless  to  say,  increased  produc- 
tion of  beets  would  aid  immeasurably  in 
crop  diversification,  and  contribute  ma- 
terially to  acreage  reduction  of  crops  now 
in  surplus. 

For  57  years  sugarbeets  have  been 
successfully  grown  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  of  southwest  Kansas  and  In  the 
past  decade  successfully  grown  on  irri- 
gated acreage  outside  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley.  Production  records  Indicate  for 
example,  that  in  1962  the  tonnage  of 
beets  produced  in  Firmey,  Kearny,  Has- 
kell, Grant,  and  Stanton  Counties  was 
133,056.  The  per  acre  production  was 
18.73  tons  and  sugar  content  14.62. 

Mr.  President,  our  excellent  results  in 
the  production  of  sugar  have  proved  that 
our  State  can  and  does  produce  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  sugarbeets.  The  prob- 
lem in  our  State  has  been  the  lack  of  re- 
fining capacity. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
sugar  producing  areas  of  the  world  since 
Congress  passed  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  1962.  There  is  no  longer 
a  world  surplus  of  sugar.  World  re- 
serve stocks  of  sugar  which  were  sub- 
stantial in  mid- 1962,  are  almost  non- 
existent. This  was  brought  home  very 
readily  to  the  American  housewife  last 
sununer  when  the  price  of  sugar  sky- 
rocketed as  the  result  of  a  scarcity  of  this 
very  essential  commodity. 

Nearly  one-third  of  world  sugar  pro- 
duction is  under  Communist  control. 
Instability  and  poUtlcal  uiu-est  plague 


^^  of  the  sugar-producing  nations  of 


^  world- 


"5  S  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  public 
J/^'that  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
JSTan  additional  increase  in  the  per- 
tue  of  our  total  sugar  supplies, 
•^this  amendment  does  not  provide, 
jSwWch  I  hope  we  can  in  the  future 

"SS;  areas  in  northwest  and  south- 
^  Kansas  have  proved  their  ability  to 
!!Suce  sugarbeets.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Tt  year  when  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
J^  considers  new  sugar  legislation,  we 
Ju^  able  to  obtain  additional  acreage 
Cnur  sugarbeet  producing  areas. 
^iT^  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ttrc  [Mr.  Williams]  has  an  amendment 
!?^ffer  to  the  pending  amendment, 
nnder  the  circumstances.  I  suggest  that 
JJje  Senate  consider  it  now.  I  understand 
It  can  be  considered  now. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
offering  his  amendment  at  this  time? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  The  amendment 
»111  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Section  212 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  7 
United  States  Code,  section  1122,  is 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  striking  out 
"distillation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "production." 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute.  1  do 
not  believe  I  shall  need  more  than  that. 

In  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962, 
8  technical  language  change  was  enacted 
to  define  "alcohol"  as  including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols.  Since  all  polyhydric 
alcohols  are  not  made  by  distillation,  the 
technical  language  change  is  not  fully 
effective  unless  a  broader  method  of 
manufacture  is  specified  in  the  statute. 

In  order  to  permit  the  manufacture  of 
polyhydric  alcohols  from  sugar,  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  word  "distillation"  in  title 
7  United  States  Code  Annotated,  section 
1122(4)  should  be  replaced  by  the  word 
"production." 

I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  who  controls  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition. If  I  do,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  offering 
his  amendment.  I  am  confident  that 
even  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  for 
a  6  months'  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
would  not  correct  all  the  pressing  diflB- 
culties  which  exist  in  the  administration 
of  the  sugar  program.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  uncertainties  that  have 
arisen  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  sugar 


producers  of  the  United  States,  and  these 
will  not  altogether  be  removed,  but  at 
least  this  extension  will  permit  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  to  be  made.  These 
are  adjustments  that  must  take  place. 
The  amendment  would  extend  the  for- 
eign quota  provisions  of  the  act  until 
June  30,  1965.  This  is  supported  by  the 
administration.  I  believe  the  6  months' 
extension  is  necessary  at  this  time,  al- 
though Senators  will  recall  that  I  was 
highly  critical  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal of  2  years  ago  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  the  global  foreign  quota. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  the  administration,  and,  if 
not  the  administration,  the  Senate  itself, 
will  take  up  the  problem  and  hold  orderly 
hearings  on  the  sugar  program. 

The  second  objective  of  the  amend- 
ment—and this  again  is  approved  by  the 
administration— is  to  leave  the  fee  on 
the  global  sugar  intact  at  the  full  rate, 
and  keep  the  fee  on  statutory  sugar  quo- 
tas applicable  for  the  January  1-June  30, 
1965  period  at  30  percent  of  the  full  rate 
on  global  sugar. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  this 
6-month  extension. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  permit 
the  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
sugar  areas  to  market  up  to  275,000  and 
225,000  tons,  respectively,  of  the  extra 
sugar  produced  at  Goverrunent  request, 
but  which  they  are  unable  to  market 
without  congressional  action.  This  rep- 
resents only  a  small  part  of  extra  sugar 
which  these  two  areas  produced,  at  Gov- 
ernment request,  from  1963  crops  and 
now  from  the  1964  crops.  Here  again 
I  point  out  that  I  was  very  critical  of  the 
administration's  policy  2  years  ago. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  was  drastically 
revised,  I  indicated  that  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  serious  problem  of  short  sup- 
ply in  the  market  and  that  the  price  of 
sugar  would  rise  as  much  as  10  cents  a 
povmd.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  happened.  I  would  rather 
have  been  proved  to  be  in  error. 

In  response  to  the  urglngs  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  cane  and  beet  sugar 
producers  in  the  United  States  dramati- 
cally expanded  their  production.  This 
section  of  our  amendment  would  ease 
the  period  of  adjustment,  if  adjustment 
is  called  for,  and  give  Congress  time  to 
plan  the  necessary  statutory  changes 
which  are  called  for  by  virtue  of  what 
we  learned  in  1963  and  1964,  and  from 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
both  the  production  and  the  marketing 
of  sugar  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  urged 
these  two  sugar  producing  industries  to 
produce  extra  sugar  is  well  documented. 
The  administration  is  also  firmly  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  congressional  action  to 
permit  the  marketing  of  the  extra  sugar. 
The  administration  has  reconunended 
that  1964  domestic  marketings  be  com- 
pletely unlimited.  This  was  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  December 
of  1963,  and  by  the  President  himself 
in  January  of  this  year.  In  the  interest 
of  orderly  marketing,  the  amendment 
does  not  go  as  far  in  regard  to  extra 
1964  marketings  as  the  administration 
recommended,  or  as  far  as  the  adminis- 


tration's recommendation  would  have 
permitted.  It  would  place  a  limit  of  275.- 
000  tons  on  beet  sugar  and  a  limit  of 
225,000  tons  on  mainland  cane  market- 
ings. Even  these  amounts  can  be  re- 
duced if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authorization  of  the  full 
amounts  wovdd  contribute  to  disorderly 
marketings. 

Permitting  domestic  areas  to  market 
up  to  500,000  tons  of  additional  sugar 
this  year  would  not  reduce  the  quota 
of  any  foreign  country  by  1  pound. 
It  would  come  from  the  unallocated  por- 
tion of  the  global  quota— the  remaining 
portion  of  the  old  Cuba  quota.— which 
was  reserved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  earlier  this  year  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  permitting  some  extra 
domestic  marketings  this  year. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  meet  the  moral 
commitment  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  undertook. 

It  would  help  to  Insiure  the  orderly 
marketing  of  surplus  sugar  which  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  it  would  provide  time  in  which 
to  give  attention  and  consideration  to 
planning  a  more  or  less  permanent  sugar 
program,  one  which  would  do  justice  to 
domestic  producers  and  also  take  into 
account  some  of  ovu:  conmiitments  and 
obligations  to  foreign  producers  and  sup- 
pliers for  the  American  market. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
prepared  to  speak  at  great  length  on  the 
Bennett  amendment.  Last  night  I  was 
tempted  to  carry  on  an  educational 
debate,  because  I  believe  this  matter  is 
of  great  importance,  not  especially  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  but  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  discussing  some  of  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Bermett  amendment  and 
to  present  what  I  consider  are  the  facts 
in  thft  c&S€ 

First,  we  should  all  realize  that  no 
real  need  exists  today  for  any  change 
in  the  basic  law  with  respect  to  domestic 
quotas.  The  Bennett  amendment  has 
three  sections.  The  first  two  sections 
relate  to  foreign  quotas.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  those  two  sections. 

But  the  third  section  applies  to  domes- 
tic quotas.  The  only  reason  why  the 
Sugar  Act  is  being  reviewed  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  1964.  Possibly 
something  should  be  done,  although  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  present  law  can  meet 
this  contingency. 

I  note  from  the  discussions  today  that 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  limited  reopening  of  the 
law  to  seek  for  itself  a  275,000-ton  or  10- 
percent,  increase  in  its  basic  quota,  and 
the  mainland  c*  :e  sugar  industry  a  225,- 
000-ton,  or  approximately  20-percent, 
increase.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
would  be  in  addiUon  to  the  substantial 
quota  increase  given  the  beet  area  in  the 
1962  act,  the  act  that  is  in  effect  at  this 
time.  This  is  the  increase  that  the  beet 
industry  pubUcly  has  said  was  to  carry 
it  through  until  1966  only. 
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should  like  to  list  14  allegations 
14  answers. 
s)ftemoon  the  proponent  of  the 
nt  stated  that  our  Government 
upon  the  beet  Industry  to  produce 
r  it  could  produce,  and  pro- 
;he  hilt.  In  1963  and  1964.     It 
that  the  beet  producers  "pa- 
responded"   to   the  Govem- 
and  that  they,  therefore, 
properly  compensated  for  this 
with   a   quota   increase.     I 
to  set  forth  the  following: 
s|o-called    Government    appeals. 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
noted,  were  in  the  form  of  two 
issued  by  the  Department 
in  the  spring  of  1963,  an- 
that   no   acreage   limitations 
imposed  on  the  1964  and  1965 
5.    Since  1960,  because  of  the 
's  reported  crop  shortages 
the  Department  has  per- 
uiu-estricted  plantings  in  an  effort 
he  Industry  build  up  and  carry 
inventory  reserves.     The  two 
releases  were  merely  a  con- 
of  that  effort. 

has  been   no  significant  beet 
to  either  "appeal."    The 
In  sugarbeet  acreage  which  oc- 
1963  was  decided  upon  and 
for  before  the  Department's 
were  issued.    The  increase 
the  result  of  press  relations  or 
appeals, 
ajdditional  acreage  in   1964  was 
of  two  distinct  factors:  First, 
grower"  acreage  reserve  pro- 
the  1962  act;   second,  some 
acreage  to  service  the  in- 
physical    capacity    of    existing 
resulting  from  normal  equipment 
or  improvement.     Neither 
anything  to  do  with  either 
Department's  press  releases.    The 
acreage  planted  in  the  1963 
crops  was  an  understandable 
to  good  prices  and  what  ap- 
be  an  attractive  business  op- 
It  was  in  no  sense  a  sac- 
burden,  or  a  patriotic  response 
of  the  beet  industry  to  any 
Government  appeal, 
s^ond  allegation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah   [Mr. 
]  Is  that  the  failure  to  increase 
above  the  level  established 
would  create  a  hardship   be- 
the  substantial  capital  invest- 
to  expand  capacity,  again  in 
to  the  so-called  Government 
n  the  spring  of  1963. 
for  several  new  plants  operat- 
linder  construction  in  the  new 
under  the  so-called  new-grower 
provision  of  the  1962  amend- 
primary  capital  Investments 
the  producers  of  beet  sugar 
according  to  their  own  an- 
the  normal  routine  ones 
modernization,    and 
Such  Investments   have 
to  do  with  the  Government's 
to  leave  the  industry  without 
restrictions  in  1964  and   1965. 
he  investment,  if  any,  made  by 
in  the  expansion  of  the  beet 
is  protected  by  acreage  reserve 
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grants  to  new  plants  or  for  old  plant  renaouiiy    as  suppliers.    The  hmt 

expansion.  terests  claim  that,  beacuse  they  p^^* 

Furthermore,    as    the    distinguished  the  mainland  of  the  United  StatMtvi? 

Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  said  production  can  be  regarded  as  aLi' 

in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  The  beet  Industry  haa  a  y,t^^^^: 
Agriculture,  from  which  I  quote  a  part: 

After  all,  beet  growers  purchase  seed  each 
year  which  is  for  a  one -crop  Investment. 
They  have  switched  from  the  production 
of  one  farm  commodity  to  another  In  the 
past  and  can  do  so  again. 


Industry  has  a  his^r^ 
erratic  performance,  particularly  dirri^ 
periods  of  emergency  or  erpof  «L^    "* 


emergency  or  great  need 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield'      ' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Vr 
BAYH  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
The  third  aUegation  is  that  the  beet     from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
industry  is  now  faced  with  a  burdensome     '~^'^-^"^°  ' 


sugar  surplus,  first  with  respect  to  pro- 
duction from  the  1963  crop,  and  again 
with  respect  to  the  crop  to  be  harvested 
this  fall. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  By  January  1 
of  this  year,  their  claim  with  respect 
to  the  1963  crop  was  proved  false  by  of- 
ficial U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
records.  Yet  spokesmen  for  the  beet  in- 
dustry have  continued  to  foster  the  im- 
pression that  they  now  have  surplus 
1963  crop  sugar  on  hand.  The  beet  in- 
dustry ended  1963  with  record  market- 
ings, particularly  in  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  year,  which  not  only  avoided  any 
burdensome  carryover  into  1964,  but 
actually  left  them  with  inadequate  in- 
ventories for  servicing  their  current 
quota  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Nor  will  1964  crop  sugar  create  any 
inventory  problems  with  the  beet  indus- 
try this  year.  While  there  has  been 
some  increase  in  beet  acreage,  the  yield 
of  the  1964  crop  cannot  be  accurately 
measured  until  the  beets  have  matured 
and  are  ready  for  processing. 

Moreover,  during  1964,  only  two-thirds 
of  the  current  crop  will  be  physically 
processed,  and  normally  less  than  half 
of  this  would  be  marketed.  Whether  the 
inventory  carryover  into  1965  will  ex- 
ceed the  reasonable  level  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  continually 
pleaded  with  the  industry  to  carry,  and 
whether  any  relief  might  result  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  inadequate  inventory 
level,  cannot  be  actually  determined  un- 
til 1965.  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
by  the  end  of  October  1964,  the  ware- 
houses will  be  nearly  empty. 

The  next  allegation  of  the  beet  indus- 
try is  that  foreign  raw  sugar  producers 
currently  selling  in  the  U.S.  market  will 
not  be  hurt  by  cutting  U.S.  sugar  im- 
ports, and  that  they  really  do  not  care 
about  supplying  the  United  States  with 
sugar  over  and  above  the  statutory 
quotas. 

The  foreign  producers  recognize  that 
the  sugar  which  they  supply  over  and 
above  their  statutory  quotas  could  be 
lost  to  them  if  a  friendly,  pro-United 
States  Cuba  were  reestablished.  None- 
theless, so  long  as  Cuba  continues  in  the 
Communist  camp,  the  foreign  producers 
quite  naturally  hope  to  be  rewarded  by 
adding  to  their  permanent  statutory 
quotas  at  least  a  portion  of  the  global 
sugar  which  they  have  supplied.  Mean- 
while, our  imports  of  global  quota  sugar 
provide  an  important  part  of  the  dollar 
earnings  they  need,  if  their  purchases  of 
American  farm  and  factory  products  are 
to  be  kept  at  present  levels. 

I  have  noted  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  alleges  that  the  beet  sugar  inter- 
ests make   a   great   point   as   to   their 


Georgia? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  long  has  th? 
Sugar  Act  been  on  the  statute  books' 

Mr.  INOUYE.     Since  1934. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  all  that  period  of  time  any  legia 
lation  relating  to  the  Sugar  Act  haa 
originated  in  the  House,  as  required 
under  the  Constitution,  because  it  is  a 
revenue  act,  and  that  it  has  had  normal 
legislative  hearings  and  has  gone 
through  the  normal  legislative  process 
and  has  not  been  attached  by  way  of  an 
amendment  as  a  rider  to  a  nongerman* 
bill?  " 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  believe  that  precedents 
are  replete  in  this  area. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor  believe  that  an  issue  of  this  impor- 
tance,  not  only  to  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try but  also  to  many  segments  of  the 
economy,  should  have  hearings  and 
should  follow  the  normal  legislative  rou- 
tine of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  With  that  statement, 
I  am  in  full  agreement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  know  how  many  sugarbeet 
producers  there  are  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  According  to  an  esti- 
mate submitted  by  the  beet  industry, 
there  are  approximately  23,000. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  how  many  people  are  en- 
gaged in  the  refining  industry  in  various 
capacities  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
transportation  of  the  product,  the  mar- 
keting of  the  product,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry's involvement  therein,  the  steve- 
dores, the  shipping,  and  in  various  other 
areas? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  people  in- 
volved, but  I  know  that  the  investments 
made  by  the  refineries  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor share  my  view  that  these  also  have  an 
interest  in  the  sugar  bill  and  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
considered,  and  that  this  is  something 
that  vitally  affects  their  interests,  and 
that  of  their  stockholders  in  the  area, 
and  their  States? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Are  not  some  20- 
odd  countries  also  vitally  interested  In 
the  proposed  legislation  with  relation  to 
marketing  quotas? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Most  of  the  20  countries  involved  are  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  Latin  Amer- 
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At  this  time,  our  Nation  is  trying 
i*  ^fts  best  to  foster  good  relations 
•.f«,.rfriends in  South  America.  En- 
'iS^ifthis  biU  would  be  a  horrible 
•SSas  present  to  give  them. 
^'STtaLMADGE.  Are  there  not  some 
JSd  countries  which  have  a  vital 
JJe  m  this  issue,  most  of  which  are 


ril  American  countries  which  we  are 
JjSi  to  assist  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 

"i  INOUYE.    The  Senator  is  abso- 

■"SJ^SJadgE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
f«7beUeve  that  if  we  should  enact  this 
*^r^  legislation,  it  would  prejudice  my  own  tune? 
ffiSarketing  quotas,  and  would  prej-  Mr.  INOUY 
^«.  our  international  relations  with 
ZZ  20-odd  countries  with  which  we 
.Ttrving  so  desperately  to  foster  good 
Sil  even  to  the  extent  of  spending 
Jboiit  a  billion  dollars  of  the  American 
t«Dayers'  money  there? 

mT  INOUYE.  The  Senator  suggests 
in  the  most  eloquent  fashion  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State  Department  on  this 
fluestion  The  State  Department  is 
Jfraid  tliat  this  may  be  the  consequence 
at  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Utah   [Mr. 

RwtCNKTT  1 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  Congress  a  proposed  reso- 
lution which  would  extend  the  present 
law  and  present  law  only,  for  a  period 
of  some  6  months,  unUl  Congress,  next 
in  due   course,   after  notice  and 


the  Bennett  amendment.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  past;  and  as  the  Senator  has 
just  said,  it  would  be  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  segment  of  the  sugar  industry,  ex- 
cept those  which  produce  sugarbeets, 
wished  to  act  on  the  administration's 
resolution,  and  that  the  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers were  the  only  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry which  opposed  the  administra- 
tion's resolution? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  to  me  on 


year, 


hearing,  could  give  consideration  to  all 
the  matters  involved  in  this  complex 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  this 
year  a  leading  official  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  submitted  a  request  from 
the  executive  department  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  foreign  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1962  for  6  months. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  consumers  of  this  country— 190  mil- 
lion people — also  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  proposed  sugar  legislation? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  are  the  most  im- 
portant people  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  the  American  consumers 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  given 
notice,  and  to  present  testimony  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  something 
so  far  reaching  as  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  With  that  statement  I 
am  in  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Committee  on  Agricultm-e,  which  met 
yesterday,  refused  to  take  action  on  this 
proposed  type  of  amendment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  Senate  would  be 
acting  futilely  if  it  were  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  because  the  House  would 
refuse  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Under  precedents  of 
the  past,  I  assume  that  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  return  the  bill  with  a 
request  to  the  Senate  to  delete  therefrom 


Mr.  INOUYE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  story  that 
was  released  by  Representative  Cooley, 
who  has  always  been  an  enemy  of  the 
sugarbeet  industry;  but  if  the  Senator 
will  examine  the  list  of  sponsors  of  the 
Bennett  amendment,  he  will  find  that  all 
four  Senators  representing  the  cane  pro- 
ducers on  the  mainland  area  are  sponsors 
of  the  amendment.  So  while  Represent- 
ative Cooley  tried  to  leave  that  impres- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  the  American  cane 
producers,  as  well  as  the  American  beet 
producers,  were  anxious  to  have  their 
quotas  freed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  for  clarifying  that  point. 
I  notice  that  the  cane  producers  are  also 
getting  275,000  tons  in  additional  quotas, 
which  may  be  one  reason  why  the  cane 
producers  are  interested  in  having  this 
particular  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  same  rea- 
son why  the  beet  producers  are  Interested 
in  having  the  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    It   is  my   under- 
standing that  the  cane  producers,  while 
opposing  the  quota,  were  in  agreement 
that  the  administration's  proposed  reso- 
lution should  be  passed.    The  refiners 
were  also  in  agreement.    Everyone  in  the 
industry    agreed   except   the    sugarbeet 
producers,  who  were  opposed  to  it.    That 
is  the  reason  we  cannot  get  this  proposed 
legislation  by  normal  routine  methods  of 
legislation— that    is,    hearings    in    the 
House,  to  have  the  bill  originate  in  the 
House  because  under  the  Constitution 
it  is  a  revenue  measure,  and  then  to  come 
to  the  Senate  for  appropriate  and  final 
action. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  have  the  impres- 
sion  that   Representative    Cooley   ad- 
journed the  meeting  of  his  committee 
when  he  realized  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  wished  a  bUl  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  I  have  Introduced. 
As  its  chairman,  he  had  the  power  to  ad- 
journ the  committee  without  completing 
the  testimony,  or  without  giving  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  vote.    There- 
fore, if  we  were  to  have  any  action  taken 
on  sugar,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,   it  became  necessary,   this 
year,  to  have  it  taken  on  the  Senate  side. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  am  not  aware  of 
what  occurred  In  the  conmilttee.    I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  took  no  action. 
The  proposed  legislation  involves  many 
millions  of  people,  the  interests  of  beet 
producers,  and  the  cane  producers,  the 


refiners  and  their  employees,  the  ship- 
ping industry,  the  railroad  industry,  and 
labor— and  finally  most  important  of  all, 
the  American  consumers,  who  should 
have  an  opportvinlty  to  be  heard. 

They  ought  to  have  an  opportimity  to 
testify.  They  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross-examine.  Committees 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  make  a  decision  without  reporting 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  an  opportunity  for 
notice,  hearings,  and  testimony  by  those 
concerned.  . 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 

yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  con- 
tribution.   I  appreciate  it  very  much 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  INOUYE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  all  that  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers  are   asking— and   I   believe   the 
same  is  true  for  the  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducers—is to  supply  a  part  of  our  con- 
sumption that  Cuba  formerly  supplied  to 
the  United  States.    Americans  ought  to 
be  able  to  supply  at  least  that  part  of 
the  sugar  needs  of  the  country  that  Cuba 
formerly  supplied.    It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  position  to  take. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  proceed,  I  believe  that  in  fairness  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  should  say 
a  few  words. 

I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  a  member  or 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
during  my  two  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  also  privileged 
to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Cooley.  of  North  Carolina,  when  the 
1962  Sugar  Act  was  passed.  I  was  also 
privileged  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee  to  meet  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Cooley  is  very  fair 
with  the  beet  industry.    In  fact,  the  1962 
Sugar  Act  was  extremely  fair  to  the  beet 
industry.    That  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
beet  industry.    The  sole  spokesman  for 
the  national  sugar  industry— and  that 
covers  refiners,  industrial  users,  main- 
land cane,  mainland  beet,  Hawaii,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands— hap- 
pened to  be  president  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est beet  companies  in  the  United  States. 
He  represented  the  industry.   It  was  this 
proposal  that  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, from  what  I  can  gather. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  the  record 
of  wliat  happened  this  week  is  that  Mr. 
Cooley  adjourned  the  committee  with- 
out finishing  the  hearings  and  without 
taking  a  vote,  up  or  down,  on  the  admin- 
istration proposal. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike 
to  use  my  time  on  a  discussion  of  what 
happened  In  the  House.  However.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  part  of  the  discussion.  I 
believe  I  should  clarify  it. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  sent  inquiries  to 
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various  segments  of  our  sugar  industry 
In  the  I  nited  States,  to  find  out  whether 
they  wo  ild  go  along  with  a  6  months'  ex- 
tension of  the  foreign  provisions  under 
the  1962  Sugar  Act.  All  of  the  industry 
approve  1  with  the  exception  of  the  beet 
segment .  They  wanted  to  Increase  their 
acreage,  and  their  tonnages. 

When  they  held  a  meeting  the  other 
day,  coi  trary  to  the  contentions  of  the 
dlstingu  shed  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bknwxt'],  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  adjourned  pursuant  to  a 
vote.  I;  was  not  pursuant  to  the  sole 
action  c  f  the  chairman.  The  yeas  and 
nays  we  re  taken.  And  if  the  supporters 
of  the  b  set  Industry  desired  it.  they  could 
have  had  a  roUcall.  They  did  not  ask 
for  a  rcLlcall. 

I  am  :ertaln  that  if  the  beet  Industry 
had  gone  along  with  a  simple  extension 
of  the  f(  ireign  provision,  the  House  com- 
mittee '70uld  have  come  forth  with  a 
bill.  Bu  ;,  being  threatened  with  the  pos- 
sibility )f  revising  and  passing  a  new 
sugar  bl  1  In  the  House,  the  chairman  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  felt  this 
would  njt  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  F  'esldent,  there  are  a  few  addi- 
tional a  legations  that  I  would  like  to 
cover,  [t  has  been  said  that  in  order 
to  Justilsr  the  desire  of  the  beet  indus- 
try for  iirther  Increases,  they  have  al- 
leged, without  offering  any  proof — be- 
cause ncne  exists — that  friendly  foreign 
sugar  si  ppUers  failed  to  provide  needed 
supplies  during  the  period  of  high  de- 
mand several  months  ago. 

The  Itepartment  of  Agriculture  sta- 
tistics p  "ove  that  needed  raw  sugarcane 
supplies  were  forthcoming  from  foreign 
produce  s,  and  that  sugarcane  refineries 
operatec  at  record  levels  to  turn  out  all 
the  reflied  cane  sugar  demanded  by 
consimie  rs. 

Purth  ;rmore,  in  May  1963.  the  De- 
partmer  t  belatedly  turned  to  our  foreign 
supplier!;  for  the  additional  sugar  re- 
quired t  >  meet  the  increased  demands  of 
the  conumers  and  to  break  the  price 
spiral,  kn  explaining  in  a  press  release 
of  Novenber  5.  1963,  why  total  sugar 
stocks  ir  the  United  States  as  we  entered 
1964  wo  ild  be  at  an  alltime  high,  the 
Departn  ent  concluded  that  it  was:  "due 
to  the  f\  Iflllment  by  foreign  suppliers  of 
both  the  r  1963  country  quotas  and  their 
global  quota  commitments." 

There  is  another  allegation  made  by 
supporters  of  the  beet  industry.  They 
say  that  beet  Interests  justify  their  in- 
creased ?uota  demand  by  claiming  that 
such  In  ;reased  beet  production  would 
help  all<  vlate  our  surplus  problems  with 
respect  o  other  farn^  commodities,  such 
as  cotto  I,  com,  and  wheat. 

Sugar  >eet8  are  grown  on  only  23,000 
farms  oi  it  of  3,500,000.  This  represents 
less  thai  I  1  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  farm  In  the  United  States.  It  ac- 
counts or  only  approximately  four- 
tenths  o  1  percent  of  the  total  cropland 
acreage.  Sugarbeets  are  grown  pri- 
marily on  irrigated  land.  Thus,  as  a 
practlca  matter,  such  crops  are  not  in- 
terchan(  eable  with  other  crops.  It  is 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  any  substantial 
diversion  of  acreage  from  surplus  crops 
to  beets  would  occur. 
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It  Is  certain,  however,  that  a  cutback    of  a  shortage  of  European  susft 
in  quotas,  and  hence  in  imports  from     Cuban    sugar,    nroblpm*    o«.--*r  '•rt 


countries  supplying  domestic  cane  refin- 
ers with  raw  sugar  would  reduce  export 
sales  of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  other  farm  commodities. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  TMr. 
Talmadge]  so  eloquently  pointed  out.  by 
cutting  down  the  quotas  for  our  friends 
in  South  America,  we  are  actually  taking 
dollars  away  from  them  with  which  they 
could  buy  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  farm 
equipment. 

If  the  Bennett  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  that  win  be  the  first  step  toward 
effectuating  such  a  program.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  justifiably  proud  of 
having  so  many  cosponsors  on  the 
amendment.  It  leaves  the  impression, 
by  naming  the  cosponsors.  that  the  beet 
industry  is  a  nationwide  industry. 

Statistics  have  been  cited  to  the  effect 
that  beets  are  produced  in  20  States,  and 
shortly  will  be  produced  in  23  States. 
But  the  facts  are  very  simple.  In  some  of 
those  States,  there  are  as  few  as  four 
farms  producing  beets.  Two-thirds  of 
the  industry  production  comes  from  only 
four  States.  Sugarbeets  constitute  an 
Insignificant  part  of  the  agriculture  in 
most  of  the  other  States  in  which  they 
are  grown. 

In  view  of  the  protection  they  are 
afforded,  and  the  generous  quota  they 
were  given  as  recently  as  1962. 1  believe  it 
can  be  aptly  said  of  them,  in  the  re- 
arranged words  of  a  former  great  world 
statesman:  "Never  have  so  few  owed  so 
much  to  so  many." 

There  are  two  other  allegations  which 
I  would  like  to  answer  at  this  time.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  beet  industry  suppliers, 
the  various  elements  of  the  American 
sugar  industry  and  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  concerned  with 
the  sugar  situation,  were  parties  to  an 
agreement  in  1962  regarding  domestic 
quotas. 

In  1962  I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  know  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions which  had  to  be  endured  by  all  sup- 
porters. For  several  months,  representa- 
tives of  all  segments  of  our  sugar  in- 
dustry— the  refiners,  the  industrial  users, 
the  mainland  beet  producers,  the  main- 
land cane  producers,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Islands — sat  together  in 
conference  after  conference.  They  fi- 
nally came  forth  with  a  measure  which 
they  unanimously  agreed  upon.  That 
agreement  became  the  basis  for  the  1962 
act.  The  beet  sugar  industry  is  now 
saying  that  there  was  no  agreement. 

It  should  be  fui'ther  noted  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  participated  in  those  con- 
ferences. They  offered  advice  and  also 
concurred  in  what  was  done.  So  there 
resulted  a  gentleman's  agreement  in 
effect,  although  there  was  no  written 
agreement,  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  give  the  1962 
act  an  opportunity  to  work.  It  has  2 
more  years  left.  We  have  not  reached 
the  expiration  of  the  1962  act.  It  is  only 
fair  that  we  give  it  a  trial.  To  date,  the 
act  has  worked  beautifully  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months,  when,  because 


sugar,    problems   arosein  .. 
United  States.  "»e  m  uk 

The  last  allegation,  which  ia  thi* ««. 
about  which  we  hear  the  most,  is  tStS 
beet  interests  claim  that  the  AmeriT* 
consumer  would  benefit  from  an  \i^^ 
in  the  beet  sugar  quota.  ^^^ 

The  U.S.  consumer  is  best  served  h. 
having  an  ample  supply  of  sugar  innn^ 
tinually  available  at  reasonable  1^ 
stable  prices.  A  review  of  the  experi«w» 
of  the  past  years  is  persuasive  that^ 
beet  quota  proposal  threatens  those  iT 
terests.  The  beet  industry  seeks  not  an 
increase  in  the  total  supply  of  sum* 
available  in  the  United  States  of  AnS^ 
ica,  which  is  the  principal  factor  deS' 
mining  prices,  but  merely  an  increaJ 
in  its  share  of  the  quota  pie,  the  addi 
tional  subsidy,  and  related  costs  result" 
ing  therefrom. 

Several  Senators  have  said  that  the 
proposal  would  be  a  temporary  measure 
for  6  months  as  far  as  an  increase  in  the 
tonnage  is  concerned.  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  us  know  that  temporary  measures 
have  a  tendency  to  become  very' 
permanent. 

Before  I  close,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
more  words.  At  present  world  prices  and 
present  national  prices,  for  each  ton 
taken  away  from  the  global  quota— and 
in  the  present  case  the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  take  away  500,000  tons— the  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be  approxi- 
mately  $70  per  ton.  or  $35  million  a  year. 

It  breaks  down  to  $40  a  ton  on  import 
fees  under  the  quota  system.  $12.50  a  ton 
for  the  tariff,  and  $17.50  on  the  compli- 
ance payment,  making  a  total,  roughly 
of  $69  or  $70.  That  is  something  of 
which  the  consumer  and  all  taxpayers 
should  be  fully  aware.  The  proposal  in- 
volves nothing  free.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  beet  industry,  and  I  believe 
it  means  a  great  deal  also  to  the  other 
important  segments  of  the  sugar  industry 
which  oppose  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  at  an  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  3  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  How  many  minutes 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  25  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wished  to  add 
a  few  words  in  support  of  the  Senator, 
but  I  should  be  happy  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor yield  first  to  his  colleague. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  PONG.    Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI. 


ovffsroiNG   OFFICER.    With-  Thus,  the  beet  sugar  industry's  de-  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  re- 
'*«  ^^is^  ordered  mand  that  its  marketing  allotment  be  in-  sponsible    west   coast   organizations   in 
** ^&n'    Mr  President"  I  strongly  creased  by  500,000  tons  confiicts  with  the  Hawaii's  prime  market  areas  such  as  the 
•gr.FONG.  ^^-  ^ll^J^f.l'^J:!^^^^  basic   obiectiv^   of   the   Sugar   Act   as  Solano  County  Central  Labor  Council, 
^"^'^f^ZtTln^^^r^es  ^^ndeS    wwSi  sLeks  to  promote  the  the  Contra  Costa  Central  Labor  CouncU. 
•^  wnendment    in  effect    rewrites  ^^^^^^   .^^    ^^^   elements   of    America's  and  the  Contra  Costa  Board  of  Super- 
^  sugar  Act  of  19b  j^    inataci  pr^^^  sugar  industry,  to  protect  consumers,  and  visors  in  California  likewise  have  also 
^  ^Z  TS^GA^lTdomi^ctin^^l  to  promote  foreign  trade.  come  out  against  changes  in  the  domestic 
pjcember  31.  1964  ana  aomeswc  quuvits.  h^  increase  the  1964  marketing  allot-  provisions  of  existing  law. 
aiai  December  31^1  yb^  ^^^  ^^  ^          without  imposing  On  June^  this  year  the  San  Fran- 
ce Pf"d»"?,??J!^'*S  "^he  markSfng  acreage  restrictions  opens  the  door  to  Cisco  World  Trade  Association-a  ter  in- 
^000-ton  ^^^^^J^^  wo^Ud^substS-  further  demands  next  year  for  greater  tense  review  and  study  of  sugar  legisla- 
•^^^f^Th^omestic  cane  and  tSt  marketing  allotments  and  so  the  cane  tion  and  after  hearing  both  cane  and 
ti»l^»i^'  ofthPUS  ma?klt  hif^^  sugar  situation  would  be  further  aggra-  beet   sugar   representatives-adopted   a 
g^gtx  share  of  the  US.  market  iii  lavor  us  resolution  opposing  changes  m  the  do- 

rf  beet  Producejf, J°  ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^/J^^  ^^en  sugar  legislation  was  before  the  mestic  features  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act. 

<''"'**^VnHfdverse   impact  Congress  in  1962.  there  were  many  con-        I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 

^^'^i  .tfii  of  oS^NatiSn?  greatest  flicting  proposals  advanced.    Seeking  to  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

^'"i^t^J^State    Hawaii  attain  a  workable  measure,  the  Depart-  Record  at  this  pointy 

jugar-producing  State— Hawau  Agriculture  sponsored  a  series        There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

Sugar  is  a  ^^ai^s^^y  °J„  °^^,ifi^"J  of  meetings  resulting  in  a  compromise  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 

SUte's  economy  and  Hawaii  s  leading  ^i^j,  ^i^^hthe  diverse  segments  of  Amer-  Record,  as  follows: 

income  Pro^jH^^^-    i"  J.„,XU    it^^^^    thP  ica's  sugar  industry  could  live.                  resolution   by  the  San  Francisco  area 

j^e-brought    $188    mimon    mto    me  ,^^  stability  and  duration  of  the  un-                  World  trade  association 

State's  economy.  derstanding  were  integral   and  funda-        whereas  the  San  Francisco  Area  World 

Sugar   plantations    provide    a    year-  ^^^^^^^       ^^  qj  ^.^e  agreement.                     Trade  Association  subscribes  to  the  policy 

round   employment    for    about    13,000  D^jnestic   provisions,   it  was   agreed,    of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and  to 

workers  with  a  total  payroll  of  approxi-  oontinue  in  effect  without  amend-     ^^  'lew  that  the  long-range  best  interests 

^^tJv  $62  miUion  .J^i^VJ^^^^J^Zo^r:^QRR                    ot  California,  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

^r^  \iS;w>Hnn  In  Hawaii  is  amaz-  ^^^^  through  Calendar  year  1966.    Only                            ^^^j^  community  as  a  whole. 

sugar  production  in  Hawaii  is  amaz  because  of  this  understanding  were  Mem-    ^re  best  served  by  the  expansion  of  inter- 

ingly   efficient,    attaining    the    world  s  ^^^  ^^  Hawaii's  congressional  delega-     national  trade;  and 

highest  yields  per  acre.    Hawaii  s  sugar  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Hawaiian  sugar  industry        whereas   it   is  the  opinion  of  the  San 

workers  have  achieved  the  highest  rate  ^^^^  ^  support  the  compromise  Sugar    Prancisco   Area   world    Trade    Association, 

of  productivity  of   sugar  in  the  world.  ^^^  ^^  j^    jggg                                                   after  study,  that  the  proposed  amendments 

-me  man-hours  required  per  ton  to  pro-  .pj^=     compromise  Included  very  siz-    to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  incorporated  in 

Z  sugar  are  the  lowest  m  the  world.  , Je  Sere's T^he  quoSsTor  boTh  the    ?,,;,«f  ,rtL'''i?ade°E%aTsioTrcrofn96? 

The  state  of  health  of  Hawaii's  sugar  ^eet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  interests.    P^J^JJ  °f,  \\\^,^^^«  rSit  in  a  con?JaSion 

industry  and  its  future  weii-Deing  are  oi  ^^  ^gjj  ^^^  ^n  increased  share  in  the  an-     ^  international  trade  and.  in  particular,  m 

utmost  concern  to  Hawaii.  nnal  growth  for  both  groups.                           restricting  the  present  and  future  exports  to 

The  proposed  amendment  would  be  di-  About  three-fourths  of  Hawaii's  raw    the  United  states  of  America  of  a  number 

rectly  harmful  to  Hawaii.  sugar  approximately  750,000  tons,  is  re-     of  friendly  foreign  nations  many  of  whom 

Beet  sugar  is  grown  mainly  in  the  fined 'each  year  at  the  Crockett,  Calif.,  are  located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
western  States  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  is  refinery,  the  industry's  cooperative  agri-  ]^Z:^r.:SL7TU.rJZ.\noS:^^^^^ 
marketed  mostly  m  the  West.  As  beet  cultural  marketing  association.  The  re-  ^^  reduced  Federal  receipts  from  duties  and 
sugar  is  a  substandard  wage  Industry,  it  fined  sugar  is  then  sold  throughout  the  excise  taxes  on  imported  sugar  and  increased 
offers  unfair  competition  to  Hawaiian  states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Federal  expenditures  from  subsidies  on  do- 
sugar  in  Western  markets.  This  is  a  market  which  Hawaiian  sugar    mestic  sugar;   and  win.  in  the  long  rim. 

Beetworkers  are  paid  less  than  half  as  has  helped  develop,  has  grown  with,  and     prove  inimical  to  the  overall  interests  of 

much  as  Hawaiian  caneworkers.    Beet-  has  served  in  war  and  in  peace,  good    California    and   of    the   United    states   of 

fieldworkers  in  1962  earned  an  average  times  and  bad,  for  well  over  half  a  cen-    f^^f/^^' f„;!""  ^'  °'  '^"  ^°'^^  conmiunity, 

of  only  $1.16  an  hour,  compared  to  $2  tury.    It  is  the  closest  and  most  natural    "^^^^j^,^^  ^hat  the  President  make  known 

an  hour  for  Hawaiian  canefleldworkers.  market  for  Hawaiian  sugar.                          ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^is  asociation  in  an  ap- 

Beetworkers     received     fringe    benefits  The  increased  beet  production  allowed     pj-opriate  manner. 

worth  from  2  to  19  cents  an  hour,  while  under  the  1962  Sugar  Act  in  this  market  ,q  «■  fv,  h 
Hawaiian  caneworkers  received  74  cents  necessitated  revised  marketing  practices  Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  tne  co- 
in fringe  benefits  an  hour.  in  the  traditional  Hawaiian  sugar  mar-  mestic  beet  interests  have  been  sponsor- 
It  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of  kets.  As  the  1962  Sugar  Act  fixed  qu6tas  ing  bills  in  the  Congress  to  increase  their 
labor  or  the  Nation's  economy  to  allow  for  a  5-year  period,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  sugar  quota  by  750,000  tons  or  more  m 
an  industry  paying  substandard  wages  to  industry  was  wiUing  to  go  along  with  the  1964  and  to  increase  the  mainland  cane 
push  out  companies  that  pay  a  living  1962  compromise.  quota  by  250.000  tons.  Having  faUed  hi 
wage.  Yet  this  is  what  the  pending  Now  just  2  years  later,  the  beet  in-  this  effort,  the  current  drive  to  ob- 
amendment  would  do.  dustry  proposes  a  tremendous  increase    tain  authorization  for  extra  marketings 

The  beet  proposal  would  upset  estab-  in  its  marketing  allotment  and  is  unwill-     ^^^^n^f  ^  P^^J^^^^^^^^^/^^^^^iS 

lished  marketing  patterns,  and  thereby  ing  to  agree  to  any  acreage  restiictions,    ^^e  effort  to  get  a  part  of  the_^  d^^^^ 

in  the  long  run  raise  the  level  of  con-  so  that,  instead  of  stability,  the  domestic    ^^°ta  increase  now,  preparatoiy  to 

sumer  prices.  sugar  industry  would  face  substantial    efforts  to  again  seek  the  larger  increase 

Whenever  it  becomes  more  profitable  yearly  upheaval.                                              next  year, 

for  beersugar  growers  to  rafse'^a  differ-  It  requires  22  to  24  months  for  cane        These   P^°P°fL^^T?mnunTo?  raw 

ent  crop,  they  would  do  so.  resulting  in  sugar  to  mature  in  Hawaii.    Under  these    place  imports  of  equal  amounts  of  raw 

a  widely  fluctuating  supply  of  domestic  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  the  cane  sugar  from  {^^^'^'l^^'^^^'^j;,^^, 
suSrlSis  would  affect  the  price  of  Hawaiiansugarindustry  toadjust  tofre-  are  talking  about  an  annual  value  of 
sugar.    When  supplies  are  down,  prices     quent  fluctuation.    Reasonable  duration    $124  million  or  more. 

go  UD  of  domestic  sugar  provisions  is  vital  to        This  cutback  will  have  a  telling  im- 

The  beet  proposal  would  reduce  cane    the  progress  and  well-being  of  Hawaii's    pact  on  ttie  economies  of  the  fore  gn 

suS  quo'tL'oSV^ericfn  nations,    sugar  industry  and  its  thousands  of  em-    f^I^PJlf^r^  ^^ J^^^^  AmeriSn 

and  so  reduce  their  dollar  earnings  and  ployees.  S^L?°^??hIl^Sort  is  no  simpTe  m?t^ 

their  capacity  to  buy  U.S.  exports.    It  In  behalf  of  Hawaiian  sugar  producers  products  they  ^1^1^  is  no  smip^mat 

would  depress  and  hurt  foreign  trade  and  workers,  I  must  vigorously  oppose  ^er  for  these  le^r  deve^P^  i^S 

and  aggravate  our  already  unfavorable  any  changes  in  the  domestic  provisions  of  J^^^  ^^^^l^^f  ^^,t  ^    '  ^^^^^^^ 

balance  of  payments.  the  Sugar  Act  amendments  of  1962.  to  offer.    They  must  rely  on  sugar  ana 
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a  hand  vl  of  other  products  to  earn  most 
oftheli  dollars. 

1^62  these  nations  earned  $501.3 
by  exporting  sugar  to  the  United 
Sugar  accounted  for  a  large 
share  (if  the  dollars  they  earned.  For 
examp]);,  the  Dominican  Republic 
62.8  percent  of  its  dollars  from 
;he  Philippines  46.8  percent,  and 
Peru  3  .4  percent.  These  are  the  coun- 
tries w;  are  concerned  with  in  foreign 
aid.  th^  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  so 
forth. 

The  kttempt  to  replace  our  purchases 
from  tl  lese  countries  with  dmnestlc  pro- 
ductlor  can  be  summed  up  as  forcing  the 
United  States  further  into  a  position  of 
"aid.  n<  t  trade." 

This  substantial  loss  abroad  would  be 
matched  in  the  United  States.  Total 
U.S.  ex  )ort5  to  these  nations  in  1962  were 
valued  it  $5.2  billion,  and  we  had  a  fav- 
orable >alance  of  trade  with  these  na- 
tions o '  $713.2  million.  U.S.  export  in- 
dustrie  i  woiild  lose  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sales ,  and  transportation  and  material 
handlli  g  industries  would  also  suffer.  To 
move  a  million  tons  of  sugar  to  this  coun- 
try would  require  over  100  ships,  whose 
employment  would  be  lost  if  foreign 
quotas  are  reduced.  In  addition,  the 
ports  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  derive  their  livelihood  from 
port  ar  d  maritime  services  would  be  im- 
mediatily  affected. 

The  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Prancijco  will  certainly  feel  this  loss. 
Total  values  of  exports  from  their  cus- 
toms dstricts  to  sugar  producing  coun- 
tries In  1960 — latest  year  for  which  data 
are  available — was  $76.1  million  and 
$145.6 1  lilUon,  respectively.  These  values 
are  17.1  percent  and  22.7  percent,  re- 
spectlvi  sly,  of  the  total  export  volume  of 
these  customs  districts  for  that  year — 
signiflcmt  amounts,  and  worthy  of  our 
concerted  efforts  to  protect. 

Anotier  direct  result  of  an  Increased 
beet  qv  ota  vitally  affects  trade  with  Ha- 
waii. General  commodities  worth  an 
estima  ed  $105  million  were  moved 
throug  I  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  to 
Hawaii  in  1960.  The  local  maritime  in- 
dustry n  San  Francisco  moves  approxi- 
mately 800,000  tons  of  Hawaiian  raw 
sugar  iato  San  Francisco  Bay  annually. 
On  the  return  haul,  general  commodities 
valued  at  $191  million  are  moved  through 
bay  po  -ts.  To  the  extent  the  Hawaiian 
econony  is  injured  by  increased  beet 
sugar  1  roduction,  its  ability  to  purchase 
this  vo  ume  of  goods  is  curtailed,  and  all 
segmei  ts  of  the  local  shipping  and  mari- 
time cc  mmunities  will  suffer  accordingly. 

To  p  'otect  against  loss  of  a  substantial 
voliunc  of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce Jirough  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Sa  i  Francisco.  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
Bennelt  proposal  to  increase  beet  and 
mainlaad  cane  sugar  quotas.  Other 
major  >orts  along  all  our  seacoasts  would 
be  Sim  larly  affected,  and  statistics  could 
easily  *e  developed  to  show  these  effects 
Just  as  specifically  as  in  the  case  of  Los 
Angele  i  and  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  the 
damag ;  would  be  even  more  severe  in  the 
case  ol  some  of  the  great  east  coast  and 
southe  n  ports. 


BBNKRTS  TO  OROAMIZXD  LABOR 

Raw  cane  sugar  ranks  in  tonnage 
among  the  most  important  commodities 
Imported  through  many  U.S.  ports — first 
in  New  Orleans  and  Galveston ;  second  in 
New  York  and  Boston;  third  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Savannah;  fifth  in  Baltimore. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  inbound  cargoes 
in  San  Francisco.  In  1962,  6,322,000  tons 
of  raw  sugar  moved  into  these  ports  re- 
quiring over  630  ships. 

This  raw  sugar  imported  in  1962  was 
valued  at  over  $816  million.  Recent  stud- 
ies show  that  this  amount  of  imported 
sugar  generated  an  estimated  $379  mil- 
lion more  in  business  for  these  areas. 

Cane  sugar  refiners  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  progress  of  these 
business  communities  for  many  years. 
In  the  eight  cities  listed  above,  for  ex- 
ample, they  provide  direct  employment 
for  about  14,250  individuals  and  main- 
tain annual  payrolls  whicht total  approxi- 
mately $88,850,000. 

Other  segments  of  the  economy  also 
benefit  from  importation  of  raw  cane  su- 
gar. For  example,  each  year  almost 
13  billion  pounds  of  sugar  products 
move  out  of  refineries  in  these  cities  by 
truck  and  rail,  providing  many  man- 
hours  of  employment  to  transportation 
workers. 

Housewives  buying  small  packages  of 
sugar;  the  industrial  users — bakers,  con- 
fectioners, canners.  bottlers,  ice  cream 
manufacturers  and  other  food  processors 
located  in  States  where  cane  sugar  re- 
fineries are  located  and  in  nearby 
States — rely  heavily  on  these  refineries 
to  fill  quickly  their  divergent  sugar  needs 
at  reasonable  prices.  These  States  are 
important  sugar  consuming  markets. 

HIGH  PAT  JOBS  VERSUS  LOW  PAY  JOBS 

What  would  be  the  direct  impact  on 
business  and  organized  labor  in  these 
areas  if  500,000  tons  of  sugar  quota  were 
taken  away  from  the  foreign  suppliers? 

First  of  all,  there  would  definitely  be 
a  reduction  of  jobs  at  U.S.  cane  refin- 
eries. It  is  true  that  the  sugar  taken 
away  from  the  foreign  suppliers  and 
given  mainly  to  the  beet  producers  would 
provide  additional  employment  for  the 
beet  industry.  But  this  would  be  a  poor 
exchange  for  organized  labor,  especially 
the  cane  refinery  workers  who  would  lose 
their  jobs  to  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  proposed  500,000-ton  reduction  in 
the  foreign  sugar  quota  represents  16 
days  of  work  or  2  million  man-hours  for 
the  entire  cane  refining  industry  and  a 
loss  of  more  than  $6  million  in  refinery 
workers'  wages  alone. 

U.S.  cane  refinery  workers  are  among 
the  highest  paid  and  receive  some  of  the 
highest  benefits  in  American  industry. 
They  are  also  assured  of  year-round  em- 
plojnnent.  In  contrast,  the  beet  process- 
ing factory  jobs  are  seasonal,  at  lower 
pay,  with  lesser  benefits. 

For  example,  cane  refinery  production 
workers  average  around  $3  an  hour  and 
fringe  benefits  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75  cents  an  hour.  Government  studies 
for  1961,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  show  that  beet  production 
workers  received  an  average  of  $2.20  an 
hour  on  a  seasonal  basis,  primarily  dur- 
ing a  4-month  period — October  through 


September  so 

January.   Field  laborers  earned  an  r». 
age  of  $1.16  per  hour.    U.S.  prodittS! 
workers  as  a  whole  are  paid  an  averaS5 
$2.49  an  hour,  according  to  reoorta  2 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  " 

DROP  IN  EXPORTS  CUTS  BUSINESS  AND  Jog. 

Many  segments  of  the  economy  woniH 
suffer  by  reduction  of  raw  cane  80^ 
imports.  The  sugar -producing  naSoS 
must  sell  their  products  to  the  UnlteS 
States  to  obtain  dollars — dollars  nee^ 
to  purchase  goods  produced  in  the  rtaS 
States.  ^ 

U.S.  exports  of  everything  from  m». 
chinery  and  chemicals  to  wheat  andves 
etables  provide  hundreds  of  thouaa^ 
of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  in  fwt^ 
wages  and  farm  income.  For  examplein 
1961,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  exported 
an  estimated  $455  million  worth  of  manu- 
factured and  farm  goods  to  sugar-pro! 
ducing  nations.  These  exports  from  this 
area  alone  provided  an  estimated  50,000 
jobs  and  $275  million  in  wages  and  farm 
income. 

Nationally,  studies  show  that  1  out  of 
10  factory  jobs  and.  in  port  areas,  1  out 
of  every  4  jobs,  are  dependent  on  fordgn 
trade.  The  harvest  of  1  out  of  every  5 
acres  goes  abroad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  111- 
timed,  ill-advised  Bennett  amendment, 
which  will  be  very  disruptive  to  the  sugar 
industry  in  America  and  lead  to  unde- 
sirable long-term  sugar  diBBculties. 

This  nth-hour  amendment  proposes  a 
raid  on  the  sugar  markets.  It  has  far- 
reaching  ramifications  which  in  these  re- 
marks  I  have  only  touched  upon. 

It  has  not  been  studied  nor  considered 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We 
have  no  hearings  of  the  committee  to 
consult  to  obtain  all  viewpoints.  We 
have  no  committee  report  nor  recom- 
mendations to  guide  us. 

The  amendment  has  not  been  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  only  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  foreign  quota 
provisions,  without  amendment. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  act  upon 
this  far-reaching  amendment  now,  in 
the  haste  and  confusion  of  these  closing 
days  of  the  session. 

It  is  only  3  months  until  a  new  Con- 
gress will  convene. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  consider  sugar 
legislation  after  public  hearings  have 
been  held  and  everyone  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  views  and  we 
who  legislate  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
thorough  study  and  consideration  to  the 
entire  matter. 

I  strongly  urge  rejection  of  the  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Inouye]  ,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor,  to  strike  the  500,000-tai 
increased  marketing  allotment  for  beet 
sugar  and  to  extend  existing  foreign 
provisions  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Bennett 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  section  3  of  the 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  addition  of 
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_  naragraph  (3)  at  the  end  of  sec- 
'J»?S  oiti^e  sugar  Act  of  194g. 

"J^^OUYE.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 

*  ihftt  my  senior  coUeague  from  Ha- 
SS  mi.  FoNG]  may  be  listed  as  a  co- 

•^""■pRESlDING   OFFICER.      With- 

♦  rthipction  it  is  so  ordered. 
HW  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 

tf-nridi  yield  himself  ? 

^  AoUYE.    I  yield  myself  2  min- 

"^r  President,  the  amendment  would 
njrpiv  strike  section  3  of  the  so-called 
Sett  amendment  to  H.R.  12253.  It 
J^but  one  purpose— to  conform  his 
^endment  to  the  Sugar  Act.  Presently 
Swe  the  Senate,  to  the  bill  submitted 
Srthe  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Sjriculture  on  September  25-on  last 
Friday.    This  is  the  position  of  the  ad- 

"l£rie^s°Murphy.  Acting  Secretary  of 
ACTiculture.  pointed  out  in  his  letter  of 
Z^nsmittal  to  the  Congress,  that  the 
^visions  of  the  Sugar  Act  relating  to 
Ltas  for  the  domestic  areas  and  the 
Philippines  do  not  expire  until  1966  The 
Inly  part  of  the  Sugar  Act  that  will  ex- 
Dire  on  December  31  of  this  year  is  that 
ran  pertaining  to  foreign  quotas. 

If  my   amendment   to    the    pending 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  remaining 
sections,  namely  sections  1  and  2,  woiUd 
deal  only  with  those  provisions  of  the 
act  which  will  expire  on  December  31  of 
this  year.    Thus  the  foreign  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  would  be  ex- 
tended for  6  months  to  preserve  the  sug- 
ar quota  structure  beyond  December  31. 
The  amendment  would  then  preserve  the 
status  quo-no  more,  no  less     It  would 
not  diminish  or  increase  any  of  the  righte 
of  any  groups  affected  by  the  Sugar  Act. 
It  would  not  give  any  special  group  any 
preferential  rights  they  do  not  now  have. 

Unless  the  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  amended,  as  I  have  proposed,  cer- 
tain domestic  areas  will  be  favored  at  the 
expenses  of  other  domestic  producing 
areas,  the  domestic  cane  sugar  refining 
industry  and  its  workers,  and  our  foreign 
friends  in  Latin  America  who  preside 
us  with  raw  sugar  under  the  present  Sug- 

AT  Acti 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  its  proposed  form,  unless 
amended,  is  so  one-sided  that  it  is  bound 
to  create  controversy  that  wUl  keep  us  in 
session  for  many  more  days.  The  De- 
partment of  -Agriculture  recognized  that 
any  bill,  other  than  a  simple  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo,  would  create  a  con- 
troversy which  cannot  be  settled  In  the 
final  days  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress.   We  must  also  recognize  this  fact. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  it 
would  merely  strike  out  section  3  of  the 
Bennett  amendment.  I  hope  Senators 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  some  time  of  my  own,  which  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  to  state  my 
reasons  why  I  think  the  consumers 
should  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  f  rc«n  HawalL 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  farmers,  who  will  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  quota,  themselves  have 
the  benefit  of  agricultural  suljustment 
laws  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
Treasury  supports  the  price  for  them  as 
it  does  for  other  farm  conunodities? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes;  these  are  compli- 
ance payments. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  This  proposal  would 
give  them  an  additional  call  upon  the 
Treasury  for  more  price  subsidies? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  500,000  tons,  it  has 
been  estimated,  would  cost  approximate- 
ly $35  million  a  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    In  this  kind  of  under- 
writing which  we  give  the  farmers  gen- 
erally? 
Mr.  INOUYE.    Yes. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  if  it  is  adopt- 
ed without  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  will  cost  the  Treasury 
a  substantial  amount  of  money. 

Second,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
industry  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  use  about  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  sugar  a  year.  Six  million 
tons  are  from  domestic  production  in 
the  beet  sugar  industry.  The  remainder. 
4  million  tons,  comes  from  abroad  and 
from  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines, 
as  I  understand,  bring  in  approximately 
1  million  tons.  This  amount  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The 
remainder  of  3  million  tons  is  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  present  time. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  merely  leaves  the  status  quo  for 
6  months,  and  does  not  try  to  change 
the  status  quo  in  the  last  few  months  of 
the  congressional  session  without  the 
benefit  of  any  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Let  me  show  how  it  would  affect  us  in 
Massachusetts.  In  Boston,  according  to 
the  latest  available  statistics,  we  im- 
ported 418,000  tons  of  raw  sugar.  This 
was  valued  at  $54  million.  It  generated 
$25  million  more  in  business.  It  re- 
quired 70  ships  to  bring  this  production 
into  the  Boston  area. 

Our  Boston  refining  industry  has  about 
1  000  employees.  The  annual  payroll  is 
$7,500,000.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  were  adopted,  much 
of  the  refining  would  be  eliminated  or 

reduced.  ^  ,    *f7c 

In  addition,  we  send  approximately  $75 
million  worth  of  exports  from  Massachu- 
setts The  port  of  Boston  is  involved 
in  bringing  in  $54  million  worth  of  sugar 
and  exporting  approximately  $75  million 
worth  of  goods  to  our  sugar-producing 
neighbors  in  the  various  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  countries. 

This  would  be  substantially  eliminated 
without  an  opportunity  for  hearing, 
without  an  opportimity  to  determine 
what  would  be  the  result. 

I  believe  that  for  the  next  6  months 
the  domestic  beet  sugar-producing  States 
will  not  suffer.  The  Department  of  Agri- 


culture has  discretion  to  carry  on  with 
3  million  tons.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  say  this 
in  the  national  interest  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  lowering  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  imposing  a  Ughter  burden  on  the 
Treasury  so  far  as  subsidies  are  con- 
cerned. From  the  local  point  of  view,  the 
port  of  Boston  and  our  refining  industry 
would  be  affected.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  matter  should  be  left 
in  status  quo  for  the  next  6  months.  I 
hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  I  heard  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  greatest  enlightenment 
his  speech,  and  also  the  speech  of  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  situation. 

My  main  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  is  based  uEKjn  the  impact  of  this 
situation  on  the  consumers.  This  would 
be  my  main  feeling.  In  addition,  the 
question  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  also  is  involved. 

The  port  of  New  York  is  the  largest 
center  of  cane  sugar  refining  in  the  world. 
Raw  cane  sugar  ranks  second  in  tonnage 
among      the      commodities      imported 
through  the  port — by  far  the  most  im- 
portant food  product.     In  1962,  more 
than  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  moved  into 
New  York,  requiring  some   150  ships. 
This  sugar  was  destined  for  five  of  the 
Nation's  largest  refineries — the  Brooklyn 
plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Co.— Dom- 
ino Sugars;  the  Long  Island  City  plant 
of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. — Jack 
Frost  Sugars;  the  Brooklyn  plant  of  Su- 
Crest  Corp. — SuCrest  Sugar;  the  Yonk- 
ers  plant  of  Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars. 
Inc.— Flo-Sweet  Sugars;  and  the  liquid 
sugar  plant  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  in  Long 
Island  City. 

The  raw  sugar  imported  into  the  port 
of  New  York  was  valued  at  more  than 
$190  million.  According  to  the  latest 
studies,  the  1 V2  million  tons  of  sugar  im- 
ported generated  an  estimated  $80  mil- 
lion more  in  business  for  the  New  York 
area. 

New  York's  sugar  refining  industry  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  progress 
of  the  business  community  of  the  city 
for  more  than  300  years.  The  five  re- 
fineries, alone,  provide  direct  employ- 
ment for  nearly  5,000  individuals  and 
maintain  an  annual  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $25  miUlon.  In  addition,  there 
are  himdreds  of  home  office  employees  of 
sugar  companies  whose  jobs  depend  on 
the  importation  of  sugar. 

Another  segment  of  New  York  labor 
also  benefits  from  imports  of  raw  cane 
sugar.  For  example,  each  year  over  3 
billon  pounds  of  sugar  products  move 
out  of  these  refineries  by  barge,  truck, 
and  providing  many  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment to  transportation  workers 
alone. 
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House  nrives  buying  small  packages  of 
sugar;  t  le  Industrial  users — bakers,  con- 
fectlone's,  caiuiers,  bottlers,  ice  cream 
manufacturers,  and  other  food  proces- 
sors— located  In  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  other  siurounding  States  rely 
heavily  )n  New  York  sugar  refineries  to 
fill  quid  ly  their  divergent  sugar  needs  at 
reasona  )le  prices.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Tlth  a  total  sugar  consmnption 
of  more  khan  2.6  billion  pounds  annually, 
is  the  ]  Nation's  most  Important  sugar 
consuml  og  market. 

What  would  be  the  direct  impact  on 
business  and  labor  concerned  with  the 
importa  ion  of  sugar  into  the  Port  of 
New  Yo]  k  if  500,000  tons  of  sugar  quota 
were  tfken  away  from  the  foreign 
suppliers? 

First  )f  all,  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
incomin  i  cargo.  Second,  there  would  be 
a  loss  ol  outgoing  cargo  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  e  sports.    Here  is  why : 

The  s  igar-producing  nations  depend 
on  the  sale  of  raw  sugar  to  the  United 
States  t>  help  earn  the  dollars  needed 
to  import  manufactured  and  agricul- 
tural gcods  from  the  United  States. 
These  goods,  $4.2  billion  worth  in  1962, 
must  flo  w  out  through  U.S.  ports. 

Any  d  op  in  U.S.  imports  of  raw  sugar 
will,  most  assuredly,  be  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  U.S.  exports  to  sugar-pro- 
ducing r  ations.  Sugar  is  the  third  most 
important  dollar  earner  for  all  of  Latin 
America 

New  '  ork  and  New  Jersey,  in  1961, 
exportec  an  estimated  $455  million  worth 
of  manu  actured  and  farm  goods  to  the 
sugar-pi  xlucing  nations,  most  of  it 
through  the  Port  of  New  York.  These 
exports  Df  everything  from  highly  in- 
tricate electronic  equipment  to  clothes 
and  mal ;  provided  an  estimated  50,000 
jobs  and  $275  million  in  wages  and  farm 
income. 

There  would  definitely  be  a  reduction 
of  jobs  It  the  five  New  York  cane  re- 
fineries. It  is  true  that  sugar  taken 
away  fr)m  the  foreign  suppliers  and 
given  ma  Inly  to  the  beet  producers  would 
provide  idditional  employment  for  the 
beet  indi  stry.  But  this  would  be  a  poor 
exchange  for  organized  labor,  and  es- 
pecially for  east  coast  cane  refinery 
workers  '  irho  would  lose  their  jobs  to  the 
beet  industry  mainly  in  Western  States. 

The  proposed  500,000-ton  reduction 
in  the  fo  reign  sugar  quota  represents  16 
days  or  :  ,720,000  man-hours  of  work  for 
the  entile  cane  refining  industry  and  a 
loss  of  nore  than  $6,200,000  in  refinery 
workers'  wages  alone. 

The  hiirmful  consequences  of  lopping 
500,000  tans  of  sugar  from  the  foreign 
quota  can  be  graphically  measured  in 
stark  ter  ns  if  the  full  impact  were  to  be 
concentr  ited  on  the  Port  of  New  York. 
Such  a  c  jtback  in  importation  would  be 
enough  1 3  eliminate  approximately  one- 
half  of  t  le  business  and  job-stimulating 
activities  of  the  fleets  carrying  sugar  to 
the  port,  and  to  wipe  out  two  or  three 
of  New  Y  jrk's  cane  sugar  refineries,  some 
2.500  refl  lery  jobs,  and  the  $12,500,000  in 
annual  p\  lyroll. 

Of  cou  rse,  New  York  would  not  by  it- 
self suffe  •  the  full  impact  of  a  reduction 
in  forelgi  i  sugar  quotas.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  fair  and  factual  to  state  that  New 
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York's  share  of  the  sugar  Import  loss 
would  result  in  a  serious  reduction  of 
jobs  in  the  five  new  York  refineries. 

U.S.  cane  refinery  workers  are  among 
the  highest  paid  and  receive  some  of  the 
highest  benefits  in  American  industry. 
They  are  also  assured  of  year-round  em- 
ployment. In  contrast,  the  beet  proc- 
essing factory  jobs  are  seasonal,  at  low- 
er pay,  with  lesser  benefits. 

For  example,  cane  refinery  production 
workers  average  around  $3  an  hour  and 
fringe  benefits  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  75  cents  an  hour.  The  New  York 
plants  provide  steady  employment 
throughout  the  year.  According  to  the 
latest  Government  studies,  beet  produc- 
tion workers  receive  an  average  of  $2.20 
an  hour  on  a  seasonsal  basis,  primarily 
during  a  4-month  period — October 
through  January.  U.S.  production  work- 
ers as  a  whole  are  paid  an  average  of 
$2.49  an  hour,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reports. 

The  replacement  of  cane  sugar  by  beet 
sugar  also  will  result  in  higher  prices  to 
the  unionist  as  well  as  to  all  consumers. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  highly 
subsidized  farm  commodities,  beet  sugar 
must  be  shipped  into  the  highly  popu- 
lous east  coast  by  truck  and  train  from 
the  western  beet  States.  This  combina- 
tion— high  subsidies  and  freight  costs — 
results,  in  times  of  normal  supply,  in  a 
higher  cost  of  sugar  to  the  housewife 
and  the  industrial  user. 

As  to  the  foreign  policy  aspect,  we  are 
always  inclined,  as  we  were  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  subject  yesterday,  with  re- 
spect to  another  tariff  matter,  to  look  at 
these  things  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  telescope.  We  are  fighting  a  battle 
with  Europe  with  respect  to  the  ration- 
alization of  Europe's  farm  production. 
We  say  to  Europe.  "Do  not  produce 
wheat  and  other  farm  products  uneco- 
nomically.  Buy  them  from  us  econom- 
ically." This  stimulates  trade  both 
ways,  because  the  European  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  infinitely  greater  than  ours. 
Yet  we  are  now  asked  to  turn  completely 
around  and  engage  in  the  very  same  pro- 
tectionist device  we  are  asking  Europe 
to  avoid,  by  asking  our  people  to  pro- 
duce more  sugar,  which  we  know  is 
more  expensive  to  produce  than  it  is  in 
the  places  from  which  we  import  it.  The 
more  we  encourage  American  produc- 
tion on  an  expensive  economic  level,  the 
more  we  are  encouraging  the  building 
up  of  agricultural  subsidies  and  price 
guarantees,  against  which  so  many  of  us 
have  been  inveighing  for  years,  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  have  dragged 
down  American  agriculture  to  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  constant  depression. 

In  my  judgment,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  most  rational  approach  to  the 
totality  of  the  United  States,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inottye]  should  be  adopted.  The  very 
most  we  should  do  is  to  extend  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  today  for  an  additional 
6  months. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  approve  and 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said.     However,  is  there  not 


one  further  point?  If  the  amendin«.* 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  were«»AS 
in  full,  it  would  cut  down  an  i^^ 
which  is  refining  and  importinir  iS 
thus  giving  cheaper  supplies  to  ou^  .y«^ 
sumers.  "^^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  ahuru 
lutely  correct.  The  New  York  area  ^^ 
ceives  some  150  ships  a  year,  i  hetS 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  say  ^ 
Boston  receives  70  ships  a  year  p^ 
New  York,  this  is  an  important  indu^ 
directly  employing  5,000  persons  T 
would  not  be  justified  in  arguing  thli 
case  upon  that  ground  alone,  any  mmre 
than  I  feel  it  is  justifiable  to  argue  tS 
case  on  the  other  side  in  terms  of  in! 
creasing  domestic  production  merely  be^ 
cause  to  do  so  would  provide  Americw 
farmers  with  more  work  to  do.  What 
we  must  have  in  America  is  rational 
farm  production  based  upon  what  in 
economic  terms,  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  for  us  to  raise. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  problem  of 
national  security.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  if  we  did  not  give  this  authority  to 
the  American  farmer,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  imperiled.  We 
are  dealing  with  no  shortage  of  supplies 
of  sugar.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  withheld  500,000  tons  from  the 
quota.  The  effort  is  to  latch  on  to  that 
500,000  tons  in  a  way  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  with  all  respect  to  those  on 
the  other  side,  is  uneconomical  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  emphasized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
it  not  be  more  economical,  based  on  the 
argument  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made,  to  import  all  the  textiles  we 
use?  We  could  buy  textiles  from  Japan 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  here. 
We  could  buy  beef  and  electrical  equip- 
ment cheaper  from  abroad.  Would  not 
the  same  argument  pertain  to  all  the 
other  articles  that  American  consumers 
need? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  not  the  case,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fact  that  many  textiles— 
the  overwhelming  volume  of  textiles- 
are  made  better  and  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  greater  satis- 
faction of  the  American  consumer. 

Actually,  American  electrical  appli- 
ances are  the  most  highly  desired  in  the 
world.  Although  they  are  somewhat 
higher  in  price,  they  are  one  of  our  best 
export  commodities  because  of  their 
quality. 

We  are  talking  about  sugar,  which  has 
been  traditionally  a  large  import  cwn- 
modity.  I  am  arguing  against  breaking 
the  balance  which  has  existed  for  many 
years.  What  is  sought  to  be  done  now 
is  to  shift  that  balance  more  to  Ameri- 
can production.  That  is  what  I  am 
arguing  against. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  the 
construction  of  the  huge  hydroelectric 
dams  in  the  United  States,  foreign  com- 
panies have  sought  to  furnish  the  big 
generators,  which  can  be  bought  much 
cheaper  in  foreign  countries.  Should  we 
buy  such  equipment  from  them  and  put 
our  own  people  out  of  work? 


TAVITS  I  have  dealt  with  that 
*5i«rr before.  In  that  case  we  have 
«^SSalsecurity  situation.  We  should 
•  r^nable  proportion  abroad,  but 
wy*  ,^ot  put  our  domestic  industry 
ri^rfbusSiess  in  this  instance,  it  is 
ZJ^  to  do  something  which  has  not 
■'^l^re  been  the  case, 
''ir  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is 
Jll"  not  more  of  a  national  security 
l5Scm  connected  with  sugar?  In  the 
Kt  rf  another  war,  we  would  not  have 
SUeflt  of  acquiring  Cuban  sugar. 

ur  JAVITS.  We  have  managed  to 
,pt  our  sugar  very  heavily  from  Latin 
Serica  and  that  is  exactly  the  source 
^t  would  be  discriminated  against  if 
«  did  what  the  Senator  from  Utah 
!Les  us  to  do  by  his  amendment. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  I  am  not 
.tall unmindful  of  the  desires  and  needs 
J;  tiie  farmers  of  my  State.  I  fought 
Ird  and  succeeded  on  January  10,  1964, 
r obtaining  the  allocation  of  29,500 
acres  frwn  the  national  sugarbeet  acre- 
ige  reserve  for  1965,  1966,  and  1967,  to 
fTnns  in  counties  in  central  New  York, 
yielding  50.000  short  tons  of  sugar.  This 
development  is  very  important  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  eight  counties 
in  central  New  York  involved  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  played  a  role  in  making 
this  possible. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
nim.  Before  doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  desire  to  use  his 
time  before  the  call  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  use  it  after 
the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  granted.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  5  minutes  from  the  time  on  my 
amendment  rather  than  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

During  his  introductory  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  made  some  inter- 
esting references  to  my  statement,  call- 
ing it  "allegations."  I  confess  that  I  was 
not  able  to  write  them  all  down,  but  one 
or  two  things  need  to  be  straightened 
out. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  all  of  his 
discussion  of  the  proposal  spoke  only  of 
the  beet  producers,  as  though  it  were 
only  the  beet  people  who  would  benefit 
from  this  proposal.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  amount  which  could  be  al- 
lotted to  the  sugarbeet  industry  is  275,- 
000  tons,  which  is  approximately  10  per- 


cent of  its  current  allotment.  The 
amount  that  could  be  allotted  to  the 
mainland  cane  producers  is  225.000  tons, 
which  is  better  than  20  percent  of  its 
total.  The  mainland  cane  producers 
have  a  far  more  serious  problem  than 
do  the  beet  producers.  Their  oversup- 
ply,  the  weight  of  their  surplus  inven- 
tory, is  percentagewise  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  beet  producers. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  names  of  four 
Senators  from  mainland  cane-sugar- 
producing  States  are  included  as  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  I  have  submitted. 
So  I  hope  that  no  Senator  will  think 
that  this  is  only  an  attempt  of  the  beet- 
sugar  producers  to  take  care  of  their  sit- 
uation. This  is  a  program  to  take  care 
of  all  the  mainland  sugar  producers; 
and,  as  I  say,  the  need  of  the  mainland 
cane  producers  is  relatively  much  more 
drastic  than  the  need  of  the  mainland 
beet  producers. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  ridiculed 
my  statement  that  the  admhiistration 
encouraged  the  production  of  domestic 
sugar.  I  have,  and  shall  offer  for  the 
RECoan,  a  letter  addressed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  to  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20, 1963. 

Attached  to  that  letter  was  a  resolu- 
tion which  the  Secretary  asked  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  have  introduced 
for  consideration.  Let  me  read  the  res- 
olution and  the  letter  to  the  Senate: 

December  20, 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  is  a 
proposed  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Suear  Act  of  1948  to  permit  unlimited  mar- 
ketings of  sugar  by  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas  during  the  calendar  year 
1964  Under  the  Sugar  Act  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  is  divided  by  a  quota  system  among 
various  groups  of  suppliers— the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands individual  foreign  countries  and  lor- 
elgn  countries  as  a  group  which  supply  sugar 
under  the  global  quota. 

Early  this  year,  when  It  became  clear 
that  world  supplies  of  sugar  would  be  tight, 
all  acreage  restrictions  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers for  this  year  and  next  year  were  re- 
moved. Both  beet  and  sugarcane  producers 
in  the  continental  United  States  are  har- 
vesting all-time  high  record  crops^  Beet 
sugar  production  is  expected  to  be  20  per- 
cent and  mainland  cane  40  percent  above 
last  year's  levels.  It  is  estimated  that  sugar 
production  in  the  continental  United  States 
from  the  current  crop  could  be  as  much  as 
500  000  tons  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
mainland  beet  and  cane  quotas  for  1964. 

The  world  price  for  raw  sugar  as  of  No- 
vember 26  was  11  cents  per  pound  as  com- 
pared to  8.10  cents  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  rapid  rise  has  been  attributed  primar- 
ily   to    reports    of    disappointing    crops    In 
USSR    and  Poland  and  to  damage  to  the 
Cuban  crop  by  hurricane  Flora.     The  price 
for   raw    sugar    Imported    into    the   United 
States  is  substantially  below  the  world  price. 
For   Instance,    on   November   26    It    was   3.4 
cents   lower   than   adjusted  to  reflect   duty 
and  freight,  but  still  2  cents  above  the  price 
reference   In   section   201    of   the   act.    Our 
market  is  separated  from  the  world  market 
because  of   the   large   Import  commitments 
that  we  have  this  year. 

The  proposal  to  permit  our  domestic  areas 
to  market  aU  avaUable  sugar  next  year  would 


result  in  lower  Imports  of  sugar  from  the 
world  market  and  would  lessen  upward 
pressxires  on  prices  which  are  far  above 
normal. 

The   Department   recommends   the   adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  resolution. 

To  the  extent  that  this  resolution  reduces 
Imports   of   sugar    Into    the    United    States 
and  eventually  Increases  the  production  of 
domestic  sugar,  tariff  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury wUl   be  reduced   by   $12.50  per  ton  of 
sugar  and  direct  Government  payments  to 
producers  of  mainland  sugar  crops  Increased 
by  about  $15  per  ton.    Thus,'  If  Imports  are 
curtailed  by  250,000  tons  in  1964.  tariff  rev- 
enue would  be  reduced  by  $3,125,000  In  that 
year.     In   future   years,   If   domestic   stocks 
of  sugar  are  replenished  by  a  corresponding 
quantity,  Government  payments  to  domestic 
producers  would  be  increased  by  $3,750,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion would  not  only  provide  additional  as- 
surance  to   sugar   consumers   against    high 
prices  in  the  period  whUe  world  stocks  are 
being   replenished  but  would   substantially 
benefit    our    balance-of-payment    accounts. 
A  reduction  of  250,000  tons  In  our  Imports 
In    1964 — calciilated    on    the    basis    of    the 
domestic  c.l.f.  price  of  November  26 — would 
amount  to  $42  million.     Calculated  in  line 
with  the  price  referred  to  In  section  201  of 
the  act.  the  savings  would  be  $31  million. 
Furthermore,   to  the   extent  that  the   pro- 
posed  resolution  would  lower  the  price   of 
that   sugar   which   Is   imported,  both  sugar 
consumers  and  the  balance-of-payment  ac- 
counts would  benefit.     Such  benefits  would 
be  many  times  the  cost  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  Joint  resolution  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


Joint  Resolxttion  To  Suspend  Duhing  the 
Calendar  Year  1964.  Restrictions  on 
Marketing  of  Domestically  Produced  Su- 
gar Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
Amended 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugar- 
cane grown  m  the  continental  United  States, 
and  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  produced  from 
sugarcane  grown  In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  marketed  during 
the  calendar  year  1964  without  regard  to  any 
quotas,  penalties  or  other  restrictions  pro- 
vided for  in  such  Act. 

Mr.  President,  what  did  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  do  with  that  letter?  He 
placed  it  in  a  pigeonhole  and  forgot  it. 

It  may  be  just  coincidence  that  he  also 
comes  from  Boston  where  there  are  many 
large  sugar  refineries  and  he  was  not 
anxious  to  see  the  proposal  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  adopted. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  agricultural  message  to 
Congress  of  January  31, 1964— this  year: 
[From  President  Johnson's  agricultural  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Jan.  31,  1964] 

4.  Sugar:  The  rise  in  sugar  prices  In  1963 
refiected  a  reduction  In  world  suppUes.  The 
Cuban  crop  was  about  one-half  the  pre- 
Castro  level.  Europe  had  two  poor  sugar- 
beet  crops.  But  the  fears  voiced  last  year 
that  the  United  States  would  be  unable  to 
obtain    sufficient    sugar    proved    groundless. 
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recommem  ations 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  ob- 
*tain  a  str  >nger  statement  as  to  the  posi- 
tion  of     he   administration   than   this 
statement   made  by  the  President  and 
the  Secre  ary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LC  NG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wll  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BE  WETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senat  >r  from  Lo\iisiana. 

I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tl  e  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEIWETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
will  yield  himself  10  minutes 
time. 

Mr.  LdNG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yi  Bid  myself  10  minutes. 

I  RESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f i  om  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minute !. 

Mr.  LO  ^G  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recall 
he  amendment  the  Senator  is 
the  amendment  being  pro- 
posed by  tihe  Johnson  administration,  as 
the  answer  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
My  imderstanding  Is  that 
this  is  whkt  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture beliei  es  Is  needed,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate a  sei  ious  situation  which  exists  for 
the  sugan  ane  producers  and  the  sugar- 
beet  prodi  icers  in  this  country,  based  on 
their  perf<  >rmance  and  relying  upon  the 
word  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Is 
that  not  ( orrect? 

Mr.  BEt  NETT.  The  record  shows  that 
in  Decemier  of  last  year  the  Secretary 
of  Agricul  ;ure  sent  up  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  its  consideration.  It  was  ignored 
by  the  Sieaker  of  the  House  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committer '..  Less  than  a  month  later,  it 
was  f ollo\«  ed  up  by  a  statement  from  the 
President  himself  recommending  that 
the  marketing  allotments  be  eliminated 
for  the  ye  ir  1964. 

Mr.  LO  iO  of  Louisiana.  So  that  we 
understanl  the  Senator  correctly,  the 
position  o:  the  Senator — as  he  stands  on 
the  Reput  lican  side  of  the  aisle — is  the 
position  o '  the  administration — that  is, 
this  Dem<cratic  administration.  It  is 
an  admli  istration -supported  measure 
which  he  s  offering  as  an  amendment. 
This  Is  w]  at  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  1  le  President  feel  is  needed  to 
fulfill  the  I  ommltments  they  made  to  the 
sugarbeet  producers  and  the  sugarcane 
producers,  when  they  told  them  to  go 
ahead  an(  produce  sugar.  Now  they 
find  they  lave  a  surplus  running  out  of 
their  ears    we  might  say.    They  have 


sugar  everywhere.  They  need  a  market 
for  it,  and  thus  they  need  a  quota  to  sell 
it.  What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  get 
agreement  on  is  not  only  what  the  pro- 
ducers need  but  also  what  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  administration 
certainly  asked  for  it  in  December  1963, 
and  January  of  this  year. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  on  limited  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  make 
just  one  reply.  As  I  understand  it,  1964 
is  the  year  the  administration  was  asking 
for,  not  1965. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  This  bill  allows 
increased  marketing  quotas  only  for  the 
remainder  of  1964.  There  is  no  request 
in  my  amendment  for  an  increase  in 
quotas  beyond  December  31,  1964.  I  am 
happy  to  correct  the  impression  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  have 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield,  on  my  own 
time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  For  the  Record.  I 
should  like  to  state  that  last  Friday  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Murphy,  submitted  a  message  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  with  a  copy  of  a 
bill;  and  this  was  the  administration's 
position,  and  this  was  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  That  bill  provided  for  one 
simple  thing:  a  6-month  extension  from 
the  quota  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1962.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
creased tonnage  or  acreage  restrictions. 
It  was  simply  a  6-month  extension. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  making  the 
point  which  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
discussed  earlier,  that  a  year  ago  the  ad- 
ministration was  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  mainland  sugar.  In  addition 
that  was  not  the  full  administration  pro- 
posal. I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
encouraging  than  the  statements  which 
were  made  in  December  and  January. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  at  the  end  of  this  crop  year,  our 
producers  wUl  have  on  hand  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  sugar  for  which  they 
have  no  quotas.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  allow  them  to  sell  some  of  their 
sugar,  because  they  need  to  be  able  to  sell 
it.  Some  of  the  producers  are  new  con- 
cerns which  were  financed  by  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Government,  in  some 
instances — also  co-ops  trying  to  find 
ways  to  sell  their  sugar,  ha\ing  raised 
and  produced  the  sugar  at  the  urging  of 
the  U.S.  Government  at  a  time  when 
sugar  was  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  problem. 
I  am  going  back  to  another  part  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
The  Hawaiians  produce  raw  sugar  which 
has  to  be  refined.  Most  of  it  is  refined 
by  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Co.  on  the  west  coast.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  believe,  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Bennett  amendment 
are  fighting  for  lower  prices  on  sugar. 
and  that  if  the  amendment  should  be 
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adopted,  the  price  will  rise,  and  thathP** 
sugar  prices  are  always  higher  tlSn^ 
prices  of  sugar  made  from  cane 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  annual  reoort  «f 
the  Cahfornia  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Cnf? 
1963.  I  read  from  the  president's  stete' 
ment,  and  it  is  interesting  material: 

Under  terms  of  the  beet  purchase  oonti*,.. 
the  price  that  beet  processors  pay  for  «iJ«. 
beets  is  determined  by  the  price  at  WhwJ 
they  sell  refined  sugar  thus,  even  ia^v 
a  period  as  we  experienced  in  1963,  beet  or^ 
esfiors  were  able  to  hold  down  the  DrtoTni 
their  principal  raw  material  slmplv  br^^ 
raising   the   refined  price.  ^  ^°^ 



Beet  processors  took  full  advantage  of  th. 
situation.  Despite  the  necessity  or  hle^ 
cane  refined  prices,  some  beet  proceMon 
chose  to  continue  to  supply  customert  at 
close  to  former  prices.  At  times  during  Uav 
the  beet  price  in  the  northwest  was  $40  po 
ton  below  California  and  Hawaiian  prices^ 
the  same  areas,  and  $71  per  ton  below  prices 
in  the  northeast. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  the 
blanket  charge  that  beet  sugar  is  always 
more  expensive  than  cane  sugar  has  been 
blown  out  of  the  water  forever  by  this 
statement. 

The  president  of  the  company  goes  on 
to  say: 

We  attempted  to  keep  our  refined  prices 
In  reasonable  relation  to  raw  quotations.  To 
achieve  this,  California  and  Hawaii  were 
forced  to  lead  in  every  west  coast  price  in- 
crease except  one,  and  still  we  were  only 
partially  successful. 

Except  one.  I 

Continuing  to  read:  \' 

Our  pressure  to  Increase  prices  was  a  cal- 
culated risk  with  the  negative  consequences 
being  a  serious  strain  on  customer  relationa 
and  a  loss  of  some  business  to  competitors. 

For  a  long  time,  the  beet  industry  has 
been  held  up  as  the  "bogeyman"  respon- 
sible for  the  high  price  of  sugar  to  all 
consumers. 

We  have  gone  through  an  experience 
which  indicated  that  this  is  not  so.  And 
there  was,  as  the  result  of  this  situation, 
the  ability  of  the  beet  industry  and  the 
mainland  cane  industry  to  produce  sugar 
and  sell  it  at  prices  below  the  price  of 
foreign  sugar  in  1963,  that  led  to  the 
Secretary's  recommendation  and  the 
President's  mention  of  a  need  for  un- 
limited marketing  quotas  in  the  year 
1964. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I  had 
an  argument  about  what  happened  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
yesterday.  I  have  a  joint  news  release 
released  by  Representatives  Catheriwi 
May  and  Don  Short,  both  of  whom  were 
present  at  that  meeting.  It  makes  very 
interesting  reading.  I  should  like  to  read 
part  of  it.    It  reads: 

Immediately  after  an  executive  meeting  of 
the  committee  this  noon.  Chairman  Habold 
D.  CooLEY,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
portedly had  told  newsmen,  "We  called  the 
meeting  to  see  who  was  going  to  kill  cock 
robin,  now  we  know.  It  was  the  beet  pro- 
ducers." 

The  May-Short  statement  said: 

"We  don't  wonder  that  the  chairman  used 
the  cock  robin  analogy  in  referring  to  the 
committee  hearings,  because  both  the  per- 
functory   open    hearing    and    the    abruptly 
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H,«imed  executive  meeting  which  followed 
•Ai°^rZ.,„  for  the  birds. 


Strictly  for  the  birds 


%'^ess  a  great  surprise  to  us,  after  all 

^nths  of  delay,  that  the  chairman 

^  S  op^n  hearing  at  all.   But  when  he 

<»"~*"L„V  committee  precedent  on  hear- 


..H  he  broke  committee  precedent  on  hear 
"*  «itnc«ses  in  an  even  more  surprisint 
^  He  didn't  even  show  the  common 
•*f.^*BV  of  asking  the  Department  of  Agri- 
*^  ajid  the  Department  of  State  wlt- 
"^2^  who  were  present  to  testify  on  the 
hTthat  their  own  administration  had  pro- 
ZlS^  Then  out  of  a  room  packed  with 
2!!!^ntatlves  from  all  portions  of  the  in- 
"^^  he  called  only  two  wltnesses^-one 
?r  the  beet  producers  and  one  for  the 
mainland  cane  producers.  Both  of  these 
^tnesses  gave  execeUent  and  convincing 
Laons  why  our  American  growers  should 
KToermltted  to  market  part  of  the 
^(»r  which  their  own  government  had 
Mked  them  to  produce  as  a  means  of  stabiliz- 
inB  the  chaotic  sugar  market  last  year.  Pol- 
towlng  these  statements,  the  chairman  sum- 
marily dismissed  all  the  others  who  had  come 
to  testify  and  annoimced  there  would  be  an 
immediate  executive  session. 

"In  other  words  we  were  not  permitted  to 
bear  the  administration's  Justification  for 
proposing  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Jrtthout  any  relief  for  the  American  sugar 
producer.  Nor  were  we  permitted  to  question 
the  cane  sugar  refiners'  representatives.  Per- 
haps the  leadership  on  the  committee  felt 
that  such  questions  would  result  in  some 
feathers  being  rtiffled,  maybe  even  a  few 
being  plucked. 

"But  in  the  executive  session  that  followed 
it  became  clear  that  It  was  the  influences 
of  refiners  of  foreign  cane  on  the  conunlttee 
leadership — and  the  threat  of  that  influ- 
ence on  the  House  leadership — that  made 
sitting  ducks  of  those  of  us  who  sought  relief 
for  the  American  sugar  farmer." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  yield,  additional  time  to 
himself?    The  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  will  yield 
himself  3  additional  minutes.  The  time 
being  limited,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  news  release  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Release  From  the  Offices  or  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Catherine  May  akd  Representa- 
Tivs  Don  Short 

Washington. — The  arguments  swirling 
around  Capitol  Hill  today  as  to  "who  killed 
cock  robin" — two  sugar  bills,  subject  of  brief 
House  Agriculture  Committee  meeting  this 
morning — by  late  afternoon  stood  3  to  1  in 
favor  of  blaming  U.S.  refiners  of  foreign  cane 
sugar. 

Congresswoman  Catherine  Mat,  Republi- 
can, of  Washington,  and  Congressman  Don 
Short,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  issued 
a  Joint  statement  agreeing  in  essence  with 
an  earlier  verdict  by  Congressman  Harlan 
Hagen,  Democrat,  of  California,  that  the 
committee  failed  to  report  out  a  bill  because 
of  possible  blocking  action  in  the  House  by 
cane  refining  interests. 

Immediately  after  an  executive  meeting 
of  the  committee  this  noon.  Chairman 
Harold  D.  Coolet,  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, reportedly  had  told  newsmen,  "We  called 
the  meeting  to  see  who  was  going  to  kill 
cock  robin;  now  we  know.  It  was  the  beet 
producers." 
The  May -Short  statement  said: 
"We  don't  wonder  that  the  chairman  used 
the  cock  robin  analogy  in  referring  to  the 
committee  hearings,  because  both  the  per- 
functory   open    hearing    and    the    abruptly 


adjourned  executive  meeting  which  followed 
were  strictly  for  the  birds. 

"It  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  us,  after 
all  these  months  of  delay,  that  the  chair- 
man called  any  open  hearing  at  all.  But 
when  he  did,  he  broke  committee  precedent 
on  hearing  witnesses  in  an  even  more  sur- 
prising way.  He  didn't  even  show  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  asking  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State 
witnesses  who  were  present  to  testify  on  the 
bill  that  their  own  administration  had  pro- 
posed. Then,  out  of  a  room  packed  with 
representatives  from  all  portions  of  the  in- 
dustry, he  called  only  two  witnesses — one 
for  the  beet  producers  and  one  for  the  main- 
land cane  producers.  Both  of  these  wit- 
nesses gave  excellent  and  convincing  reasons 
why  o\ir  American  growers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  market  part  of  the  sugar  which 
their  own  Government  had  asked  them  to 
produce  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  chaotic 
sugar  market  last  year.  Following  these 
statements,  the  chairman  summarily  dis- 
missed all  the  others  who  had  come  to  testify 
and  announced  there  would  be  an  immediate 
executive  session. 

"In  other  words  we  were  not  permitted  to 
hear  the  administration's  Justification  for 
proposing  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
without  any  relief  for  the  American  sugar 
producer.  Nor  were  we  permitted  to  ques- 
tion the  cane  sugar  refiners'  representatives. 
Perhaps  the  leadership  on  the  committee  felt 
that  such  questions  would  result  in  some 
feathers  being  ruffled,  maybe  even  a  few  be- 
ing plucked. 

"But  in  the  executive  session  that  fol- 
lowed it  became  clear  that  It  was  the  In- 
fluences of  refiners  of  foreign  cane  on  the 
committee  leadership — and  the  threat  of  that 
influence  on  the  House  leadership — that 
made  sitting  ducks  of  those  of  us  who  sought 
relief  for  the  American  sugar  farmer. 

"It  was  well  known  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  refiners  of  foreign  cane 
sugar  would  not  support  legislation  that 
would  authorize  relief  marketing  for  the 
domestic  sugar  producers.  Nevertheless,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  felt  that  addi- 
tional marketing  authorization  should  be 
included  in  any  sugar  biU  the  committee 
might  report.  We  felt  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  have  a  chance  to  decide,  after 
full  and  open  debate  on  the  floors  of  both 
Houses,  whether  our  domestic  sugar  farmers 
could  market  this  extra  sugar,  or  whether 
they  should  be  penalized  through  having  to 
pay  burdensome  storage  charges  on  the  sugar 
they  produced  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

"But  our  request  for  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  issue  was  denied.  After  much 
discussion  by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  possible  action  of  the  cane 
sugar  refiners'  votes  in  Congress,  the  meeting 
was  abruptly  adjourned." 

Congressmen  Short  and  Mat  then  added, 
"We're  not  confused  by  cock  robin  stories. 
American  sugar  farmers  won't  be  confused 
either.  The  determination  of  om-  chairman 
to  refuse  any  increase  in  marketing  was  the 
arrow  that  shot  down  their  bluebird  of  hope." 


this  extra  sugar,  or  whether  they  should  be 
penalized  through  having  to  pay  burden- 
some storage  charges  on  the  sugar  they  pro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

But  our  request  for  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  issue  was  denied.  After  much  dis- 
cussion by  some  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  possible  action  of  the  cane  sugar  re- 
finers' votes  in  Congress,  the  meeting  was 
abruptly  adjourned. 

Congressmen  Short  and  Mat  then  added, 
"We're  not  confused  by  cock  robin  stories. 
American  sugar  farmers  won't  be  confused 
either.  The  determination  of  our  chairman 
to  refuse  any  increase  in  marketing  was  the 
arrow  that  shot  down  their  bluebird  of 
hope." 


I  repeat  that  this  bill  would  help  the 
domestic  cane  producers  more  than  the 
domestic  beet  producers,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  1.  The  bill  would  not  pro- 
vide automatic  quotas.  It  would  merely 
allow  the  Secretary  to  authorize  addi- 
tional marketing  quotas  up  to  the  figures 
that  I  have  given.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  request 
from  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  to  yield  5  minutes  to  him  out 
of  the  time  allowed  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
is  recognized. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  these  particularly  important 
words: 

It  was  well  known  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  refiners  of  foreign  cane 
sugar  would  not  support  legislation  that 
would  authorize  relief  marketing  for  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producers.  Nevertheless,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  felt  that  additional 
marketing  authorization  should  be  Included 
in  any  sugar  bill  the  committee  might  report. 
We  felt  all  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
a  chance  to  decide,  after  fuU  and  open  de- 
bate on  the  floors  of  both  Houses,  whether 
our  domestic  sugar  farmers  could   market 


THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
STADIUM  CONTRACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  following  item  appeared 
on  Monday  on  the  wire  service: 

Acting  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  said  yesterday  that  Bobby  Baker  will 
be  treated  like  any  other  "potential  criminal 
•  •  •  because  that's  the  way  President  John- 
son wants  It." 

Katzenbach  said  the  Justice  Department 
would  ask  for  an  Indictment  against  the  for- 
mer Senate  majority  secretary  if  there  were 
evidence  "we  can  show  In  coxirt."  But  he 
said  that  the  Department  does  not  now  have 
such  evidence. 

This  is  a  shocking  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Acting  Attorney  General  that 
he  is  discussing  the  question  of  criminal 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bobby 
Baker  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  enforce  the 
laws  on  the  basis  of  equality  to  all  men 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  how  well  the  indi- 
vidual involved  may  know  the  President. 
I  strongly  question  the  propriety  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  making  any  such 
statements,  especially  when  his  Depart- 
ment is  supposed  to  still  be  investigating 
this  case  upon  orders  of  the  President. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Katzenbach's  state- 
ment that  his  Department  as  yet  has  no 
evidence  with  which  to  seek  an  indict- 
ment means  that  the  Attorney  General 
sees  no  violation  of  the  law : 

First.  When  an  individual,  especially 
an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent,  ac- 
cepts kickbacks  or  payoffs  from  con- 
tractors doing  business  with  the  UJS. 
Government. 

Second.  For  an  individual,  especially 
an  employee  of  the  US.  Government,  to 
keep   $40,000   to   $50,000   in   $100   bills 
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always  ]«adlly  available  In  a  file 
drawer  In  his  office — apparently  no 
questions  are  to  be  asked  either  by  the 
Departmc  nts  of  Justice  or  Treasury  as  to 
how  he  gc  t  this  money. 

Third.  When  an  individual  applying 
for  a  Oov(  imment  loan  files  a  false  finan- 
cial statei  aent. 

Fourth.  When  an  individual  or  com- 
pany flliif  its  tax  returns  forges  the 
name  of  a  responsible  accoiintant  as  hav- 
ing prepa]  ed  such  returns. 

Fifth.  iVhen  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  e  iters  into  biisiness  arrange- 
ments tint  need  by  Mr.  James  Hoffa  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  while  at  the  same  time 
a  Senate  <  ommittee  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  investigating  Mr.  HoSa's 
activities. 

Sixth.  For  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment o  file  a  false  statement  with 
the  FedeiEd  Housing  Administration  in 
order  to  o  >tain  attractive  living  quarters 
for  his  sec  'etary. 

Seventh,  For  an  employee  of  the 
United  St  ites  to  use  his  official  position 
to  encour  \ge  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion and  then  in  turn  accept  kickbacks 
or  profital  le  arrangements  from  the  in- 
dividuals   lenefiting. 

Eighth.  When  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  accepts  a  $600  or  $800  stereo 
set  as  a  cift  while  serving  as  an  em- 
ployee of    he  U.S.  Government. 

Ninth.  ■\  7hen  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Govemmeit  helps  a  company  in  a  for- 
eign count  ry  to  get  its  inspection  certifi- 
cate and  t  len  accepts  a  brokerage  on  all 
meat  imported  from  that  coimtry. 

Tenth.  '  Vhen  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate accept;  kickbacks  from  the  salaries 
of  his  sub<  rdlnates. 

Eleventh  .  When  an  employee  of  the 
Govemme  it  helps  a  company  get  a  spe- 
cial ruling  from  a  Government  agency 
and  then  i]  i  turn  buys  stock  in  that  com- 
pany for  ipproximately  10  percent  of 
the  prevai  ing  market  price. 

Twelfth.  When  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  charges  his  personal  as  well  as 
his  busines  5  long-distance  telephone  calls 
to  the  U.S   Government. 

Thirteen  th.  When  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  chs  rges  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
grand  oper  ing  of  his  motel  by  using  the 
facilities  aid  equipment  of  the  Senate 
restaurant  at  a  very  low  fee. 

Pourteer  th.  When  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  am  inges  with  an  airline  which  is 
seeking  Go  ^ernment  contracts  to  furnish 
free  trans  Jortation  for  80  public  of- 
ficials froi  I  Washington  to  Nevada  to 
attend  a  :  Democratic  fimdraising  din- 
ner— that  company  later  got  its  con- 
tracts. 

Pif  teentl- .  When  a  Senate  employee 
for  a  payiient  of  only  $4,600  accepts 
stock  with  I  quoted  market  value  in  ex- 
cess of  $30  OOO  from  a  Washington  lob- 
byist who  las  a  special  interest  in  the 
legislation  proposals  being  dealt  with 
by  the  Serate. 

Sixteenth .  When  an  individual,  es- 
pecially an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, c.  larges  off  on  his  income  tax 
returns  sev^  ral  thousand  dollars  annual- 
ly under  th ;  label  of  expenses  for  doing 


business  without  provldmg  any  itemized 
breakdown  whatsoever. 

And  finally — 

Seventeenth.  When  any  individual— 
particularly  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government — pyramids  his  net  worth 
from  $80,000  to  $2>4  million  in  a  4-year 
period,  creating  very  little  if  any  tax 
liability  with  no  questions  asked. 

Of  course,  as  I  outline  the  above  items 
to  point  out  just  what  the  Attorney 
General's  statement  means  as  to  how  the 
law  will  be  interpreted  for  Mr.  Robert 
Baker  I  should  call  one  important  point 
to  the  attention  of  all  other  American 
citizens  before  they  try  to  get  away  with 
this  same  procedure;  and  that  is,  to  be 
very  sure  that  just  as  in  this  case  the 
Attorney  General  has  first  cleared  their 
cases  with  higher  authorities. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  statement  clearly 
establishes  that  the  administration  is 
determined  to  whitewash  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  and  after  reading  his  state- 
ment, I  can  now  understand  why  his 
representatives,  in  a  most  recent  con- 
ference in  my  office,  were  more  interested 
in  where  I  was  getting  my  information 
than  in  the  information  itself. 


September  so 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12253)  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  wish  to  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  any  Senator 
wish  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Just  a  moment.  Is 
this  in  favor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  I  reserved  the  right  to  yield 
as  much  as  10  minutes  to  any  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  understand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  votes  on  the  question,  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  consider  care- 
fully what  is  proposed.  A  very  serious 
situation  might  result  from  the  proposal. 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
bill  is  an  administration  bill.  It  is  not 
an  administration  bill  at  all.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  Is  clearly  out- 
lined in  the  letter  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  A  6  months'  exten- 
sion has  been  requested.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  desire  the  quota  ques- 
tion to  be  brought  Into  that  subject. 
Comity  between  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress is  involved. 

We  know  what  the  proposal  Is  designed 
to  do.  It  would  permit  the  bill  to  go  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  even  though  we  know  that  pro- 
posed sugar  legislation  has  always  been 
handled  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  short  circuit  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


It  is  a  frightful  proposal,  if  the  b.« 
ate  wishes  to  remain  here  for  th- 
mainder  of  the  year,  this  is  a  goSi^. 
to  be  sure  that  it  will.  The  chairml^*! 
the  House  Committee  on  AgSS^^ 
Mr.  CooLEY.  is  in  a  similar  Si?' 
relation  to  his  committee  in  thVHoiS  S 
IS  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  mf 
tion  to  the  committee  of  which  hTV. 
chairman.  Mr.  Cooley  is  the  chairm.? 
of  the  Hoi^e  Committee  on  AgrlcuSZ 
How  would  Senators  like  it  if  the  nS*; 
time  a  sugar  bill  should  come  up  it  wouS 
be  tacked  on  to  an  agriculture  bill  of  th« 
House,  so  that  it  would  go  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate,  thus  taking  away  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  from  the  Senate  Pinanr* 
Committee?  Senators  would  shriek 
about  how  awful  it  was  to  take  it  aww 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  thp 
Finance  Committee,  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  revere  and  respect,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  That  would 
be  a  horrible  thing  to  do.  But  some  Sen- 
ators believe  that  it  would  be  all  right  to 
take  the  subject  of  the  bill  from  Habold 
CooLEY  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  po- 
sition of  certain  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  proposal  is 
disgraceful. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  extend  the  act  for  6  months 
fine.  But  let  us  not  use  the  proposal  as 
a  vehicle  to  short  circuit  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  House  has  thought 
about  it,  has  considered  it,  and  has 
turned  it  down.  Never  mind  how,  why 
or  anything  else.  It  has  taken  action! 
I  hope  that  we  shall  not  try  to  do  some- 
thing here  which  would  violate  the  com- 
ity which  exists  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

If  Senators  wish  to  imply  or  state  that 
the  bill  is  an  administration  bill,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  state  what  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for.  Do  not  tack  on  some- 
thing that  the  administration  does  not 
want  at  this  time.  The  administration 
has  asked  for  all  it  wanted.  If  it  wanted 
more,  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion know  how  to  write  the  English  lan- 
guage and  they  could  have  submitted 
their  request.  But  they  did  not.  The 
message  of  the  administration  which  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  did  not  include  that 
last  paragraph.  It  should  not  be  foisted 
on  the  Senate  as  an  administration  pro- 
gram because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  we  should  say  so  frankly 
and  not  discuss  the  question  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  the  Sugar 
Act.  Many  Senators  know  that  I  do 
not  like  the  Sugar  Act.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  proper  legislation  at  all.  But 
proper  revision  should  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
which  are  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  committee  has  not 
considered  the  question  at  all. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  the  fact  that  a 
health  care  bill  came  to  the  Senate  with- 
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rf  ft  recommendation  from  the  Pl- 
Zj  committee.  At  least  we  know 
SSTit  was  considered  by  the  Finance 
SSmittee.  The  committee  had  an  op- 
^nitv  to  vote  on  the  measure.  The 
gSSe  Committee  voted  it  down.  But 
rTnow  proposed  that  the  Finance 
S^MUittee  shall  not  have  an  oppor- 
I^^to  look  at  the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  It  would  be  a  horrible 
thiM  to  do.  I  have  tried  to  defend 
Se  rights  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
^  In  relation  to  agricultural  subjects. 
TTie  measure  should  go  to  the  chairman 
i  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  hi  the 
House  I  would  not  like  it  if  Members 
of  the  House  cooked  up  a  scheme  which 
Luld  short  circuit  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
j^  whose  chairman  is  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr  President,  that  is  what  the  pro- 
posal would  do.  We  might  as  well  call 
it  what  it  Is. 

It  is  a  device  to  get  around  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 
to  keep  an  agriculture  committee  from 
getting  its  hand  on  a  bill  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  or  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
should  be  the  conferees  on  the  bill  is  a 
matter  for  the  House  to  decide.  It  is  not 
the  privilege  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
has  no  power  to  tell  the  House  whom  the 
House  shall  name  as-conferees  on  a  bill. 
That  Is  a  question  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  decide  for  itself. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  the  Representatives  in 
the  House  will  assist  In  making  that  deci- 
sion. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
Sugar  Act  involves  a  tariff.  It  Involves 
a  quota.  It  involves  a  tax.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  we  must  wait  until  a  bill  comes  from 
the  House  involving  ovu-  jurisdiction  in 
order  to  attach  to  such  a  bill  an  amend- 
ment of  the  type  proposed,  because  the 
whole  thing  is  a  tax-tariff-quota  ar- 
rangement, all  of  which  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

If  other  Senators  can  come  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  and  offer  amendments,  as 
they  have  done  in  good  conscience  and  in 
good  faith,  the  senior  member  of  the 
finance  Committee  can  come  here  and 
offer  an  amendment  on  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill. 

A  large  number  of  senior  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  support  the 
amendment.  Why  did  the  administra- 
tion not  ask  for  something  in  the  way  of 
a  marketing  quota?  Because  over  on  the 
House  side  Mr.  Cooley  has  taken  the  side 
of  the  refiners  as  against  the  side  of  the 
producers.  I  do  not  blame  him.  The 
people  whom  he  represents  do  not  pro- 
duce sugar.   They  refine  it.    On  the  other 


hand,  on  the  Finance  Committee  are 
Senators  who  need  to  save  sugar  pro- 
ducers from  a  dire  situation  that  will 
happen  if  the  act  expires.  These  people 
wish  to  sell  the  sugar  they  produce  under 
the  urging  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Tax  and  tariff  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House.  The  only  bills  that  we  can 
amend  in  the  Senate  are  House -passed 
tax  bills.  So  far  as  committee  jurisdic- 
tion is  concerned,  we  must  amend  a  bill 
that  comes  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  no  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  enacted,  what  would  happen 
to  the  beet  quotas  that  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  States  of  Maine  and  New 
York?  I  believe  40,000  acres  were  as- 
signed to  Maine  and  a  number  of  acres 
to  New  York?  Would  those  States  not 
lose  those  quotas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  would  have  any 
effect  on  those  quotas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  have  no  effect? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  on  the 
quotas,  but  I  am  advised  that  the  price 
of  sugar  would  collapse.  The-  price  of 
sugar  to  producers  in  my  State  and  else- 
where would  be  cut  drastically. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  measure  would 
bear  on  sugar  which  was  produced  last 
year  and  would  have  no  bearing  on 
sugar  produced  this  year.  It  would  have 
no  bearing  on  the  new  acreage  which 
has  been  allotted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  happen  to 
the  sugar  produced  on  the  new  acres? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Those  acres  would 
go  into  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  6  months  it  will  be  too 
late   to    plant   beets   in   the    Northern 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  will  have  an 
allocation,  and  they  will  have  a  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  they  plant  just 
the  same  whether  or  not  there  was  a  law 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  have  author- 
ity to  plant  now.  The  measure  would 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  their  op- 
erations. In  effect,  it  is  stated  that 
500,000  tons  of  the  domestic  market 
quota  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
global  quota  would  be  reserved  for 
American  production.  If  that  were  not 
done,  it  would  mean  that  in  addition  to 
the  excess  supply  which  we  now  have, 
we  would  bring  500,000  additional  tons 
into  the  domestic  market  from  foreign 
sources.  That  action  would  unquestion- 
ably have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket price,  which  I  beUeve  would  be  de- 
pressed in  any  event. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  from  a  beet  producing  State. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  my  State  is  an 
important  beet  producing  State.  Be- 
tween North  Dakota  and  Mirmesota  a 
new  plant  will  be  going  into  effect.  So 
if  the  proposal  were  in  anywise  to  dis- 


advantage that  plant,  we  would  have  to 
weigh  the  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  getfthe  maximiun  benefit  from  the  new 
quotas  unless  proposed  legislation  were 
enacted. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  could  obtain  a 
full  quota.  The  problem  we  have  is  that 
assigned  acreage  was  expanded  because 
of  the  sugar  situation  last  year.  What 
we  are  dealing  with  is  excess  production 
which  came  from  acreage  allotments — 
acreage  which  was  not  in  the  ordinary 
allocation,  but  expanded  acreage. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  quota  which 
was  assigned  to  New  York  and  Maine 
would  not  be  dependent  on  the  allocation 
of  new  acreage  to  beet  production.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  When  these  areas 
came  into  production,  as  they  certainly 
would,  if  they  came  in  in  1965,  the  prices 
that  the  producers  would  receive  would 
be  somewhat  improved  by  virtue  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  today.  They 
would  have  their  acreage  and  their  mar- 
ket. The  refiners  would  take  their  pro- 
duction, and  they  would  have  a  produc- 
tion in  a  market  which  would  have,  in 
addition  to  what  it  now  has,  an  addi- 
tional 500,000  tons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  either  expired  or  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotjye]  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  "Vermont  has  voted.  The 
roUcall  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALP  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Salinger].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
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if  I  were  it  liberty  to  vote,  I  wovild  vote 
"nay."    1  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ILiHSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Sena  ;or  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BusBicK]  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Claik],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oru  eking]  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Texts  [Mr.  Yarborottgh],  the  Sen- 
ator froni  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Senator  f  tjm  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  a  imoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachi:  setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
Senator  :  rom  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  be  »use  of  Illness. 
*  I  furthjr  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  (%]EJioma  [Mr.  Edmonoson],  the 
Senator  f  "om  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  'rom  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  JacisonI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Da  cota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator froii  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Ma:  ne  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
frtxn  Orei  ;on  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator f roi  1  California  [Mr.  Salinger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Sykingtcn]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furth(  r  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  tie  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Bur:)Ick],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [J  T.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [1  Ir.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohl( »  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KX  CHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f -om  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senat  ^r  frcxn  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senat  3r  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  , 
the  Senat  )rs  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  I  [ruska],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr  Gold  WATER],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [N  r.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Yor  :  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  loya  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kertucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator frxHU  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THUR]co^  d]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tovher]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Cok  rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  .  the  Sen- 
ator fron  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the 
Senator  Irom  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  If 
present  jnd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Marylanc  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator frooi  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  thli  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  Scott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  !rom  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  presen  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvi  ,nla  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  piir  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [M] .  KsATiirG]  has  been  previously 
anncunoel. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

I  (No.  589  Leg.) 


YEAS — 27 

Anderson 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Bartlett 

Inoxiye 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Javlts 

RiblcofT 

Byrd, W.  ^ 

7&.       Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Krvln 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Pastore 

Walters 

Pulbrlght 

PeU 

NAYS— 34 

Williams,  N.J. 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Lausche 

Robertson 

Bible 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Boggs 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Carlson 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Mechem 

Ellender 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Beall 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Miller 

Cannon 

Holland 

Morton 

Case 

Hruska 

Moss 

Church 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Clark 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Salinger 

Curtis 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Dominick 

Keating 

Symington 

Edmondsc 

)n         Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Ooldwatei 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Inouye's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Bennett's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing was — and  there  might  be  some 
misunderstanding  about  this — that  I 
would  be  privileged  to  yield  as  much  as 
10  minutes  to  any  Senator.  I  had  in 
mind  a  Senator  who  might  wish  to  say 
something  about  a  pending  amendment, 
inasmuch  as  no  time  was  allotted  under 
the  bill.  Therefore  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  I  could  yield  10  minutes,  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  to  any 
Senator  who  might  feel  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  prejudiced  because  he  could 
not  get  an  adequate  allocation  of  time. 
That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  asked 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  yield  10  min- 
utes to  any  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  2  hours  he  al- 
lowed on  the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  now  proposes  a 
imanimous-consent  request  concerning 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  allow  2  hours  for 
debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  be  equally 
divided. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ljth^ 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  non»^ 
it  is  so  ordered.  ^  **> 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  trtrt 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  hLw 
a  minute?  ^" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yiein  % 
seconds,  on  the  bill,  to  the  Senator  tnZ 
Washington.  "™ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  n» 
colleague  from  Washington,  the  junto 
Senator  [Mr.  Jackson],  if  present,  voSum 
have  voted  "nay"  on  the  Inouye  amend- 
ment,  and  would  vote  "yea"  on  the  Ben^ 
nett  amendment.  I  would  have  done 
the  same  thing.  However,  I  received  a 
personal  call  from  the  Senator  froo 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  ^ho 
wished  to  be  recorded  on  the  amendment 
As  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  felt  that  I 
should  pair  with  him.  I  want  the  Ricou 
to  show  that  Senator  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  last  vote.  He  could  not 
obtain  a  pair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  he  was  not  occupying  the 
chair  at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  entered  and  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  agreement  as  to  yield- 
ing additional  time  was  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  stated.  Therefore,  with- 
out  objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 


ADELA:  A  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  today's 
announcement  from  Paris  that  the 
ADEILA  Investment  Co. — Atlantic  Com- 
munity Development  Group  for  Latin 
America — is  now  organized  and  open  for 
business  is  one  of  the  most  historic  and 
imFKjrtant  developments  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  the  struggle  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  the  industrially 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  free  world. 
ADELA  Is  concerned  with  Latin  America, 
but  its  effects  could  be  worldwide. 

The  company  gives  substance  to  the 
principle  that  the  resources  and  technical 
know-how  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
Atlantic  Conununity  and  elsewhere  must 
be  effectively  organized  and  coordinated 
and  used  If  the  free  world  is  to  win  its 
struggle  to  develop  the  nonindustrial 
areas  of  the  world  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

ADELA  is  the  first  major  effort  of 
leading  elements  of  private  business  and 
banking  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  Latin  America,  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
in  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  free 
world.  It  signals  a  partnership  between 
private  enterprise  of  the  industrially  de- 
veloped and  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries which,  I  am  convinced,  holds  within 
itself  the  key  to  success  of  the  free  world 
in  Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Asia. 


tniCLA  is  a  multinational,  private  in- 
^pnt  group  with  shareholders  repre- 
^l  51  industrial  firms,  banks,  and 
'Sal  institutions  in  Western  Europe. 
SfniJted  States,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
rthp  words  of  Marcus  Wallenberg,  Sr.. 
5  Sweden  who  has  just  been  elected 
h.Trmftn  of  the  ADELA  board,  this  effort 
SfS^dely  recognized  as  a  "model" 
JJf^  similar  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the 

*tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
inELA  concept  was  first  initiated  in  No- 
ilmber  1962  by  the  Economic  Committee 

fttie  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ILc  of  which  I  am  Chairman.  To  me, 
Jte  in  outstanding  example  of  the  effec- 

L  cooperation  that  can  be  made  for 
freedom  and  for  an  effective  policy  to 
JSover  communism  by  the  legislators 
iJd  private  sectors  of  the  free  world 

°*I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ADELA 
will  cooperate  with  private  enterprise  in 
Latin  America  as  well  as  with  intema- 
tional  private  and  public  agencies,  not 
only  in  seeking  projects  attractive  from 
an  investment  standpoint,  but  most  im- 
Dortantly,  projects  that  promise  to  be 
useful  and  significant  for  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

This  organization,  which  starts  with 
an  Investment  capital  of  $16  million — 
and  will  be  capitalized  at  $20  million  by 
the  yearend — should  be  tremendously 
encouraging  to  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. They  should  know  that  private  en- 
terprise is  the  best  means  of  attaining 
higher  standards  of  living  and  victory 
over  their  age-old  enemies  of  disease, 
poverty,  and  Ignorance.  The  list  of 
ADELA  subscribers,  including  some  of 
the  leading  banks  and  Industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  free  world,  gives  assurances 
of  the  potential  effectiveness  of  ADELA's 
action,  of  the  tremendous  technical  as- 
sistance it  can  provide,  which  Itself  far 
overshadows  the  investment  capital  in- 
volved. The  list  of  subscribers  also  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  willingness  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  to  under- 
take a  monmnental  project  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  should  be  gratefvil  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  banking  leaders  who  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  this  effort.   They 
Include:  Howard  C.  Petersen,  president 
of  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co., 
who  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the 
ADELA  Board;  Emilio  G.  CoUado,  direc- 
tor of  the   Standard  Oil   Co.   of  New 
Jersey,  and  George  S.  Moore,  president 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,    directors    of    ADELA,    and    Dr. 
Giovanni  Agnelli,  of  Italy,  vice  chair- 
man  of    Flat,    both   members    of    the 
ADELA     Executive     Committee;     and 
Ernest  Keller,  of  Peru,  managing  director 
of  ADELA.    For  the  last  9  months  Mr. 
Collado  and  Mr.  Moore,  together  with 
other  associates,  including  Forrest  Mxir- 
den  and  Jack  Bermett,  both  of  New  York, 
have  devoted  themselves  indefatlgably  to 
the  details  of  organizing  ADELA. 

This  activity  followed  a  meeting  in 
January   in  Paris,   which   marked   the 


transition  of  the  ADELA  project  from  the 
research  and  exploratory  stage  to  a 
practical  working  company.  A  debt  of 
gratitude  is  also  owed  to  the  three  execu- 
tive directors  of  the  project,  who  carried 
on  the  tremendous  labors  of  the  research 
and  exploratory  phase:  Dr.  Aurello  Pec- 
cei,  of  Rome,  was  loaned  to  the  project 
by  Fiat,  of  Italy;  Warren  Wilhelm,  of 
New  York,  loaned  by  the  Texaco  Corp.; 
and  Julio  del  Solar,  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Between  November  1962  and  this 
January  the  work  of  organizing  ADELA 
was  carried  on  by  myself,  as  chairman 
of  the  Working  Party  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  and  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey,  who  at  my  in- 
vitation, acted  with  me.  We  received 
financial  help  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  other  benefactors. 

Now  that  ADELA  has  been  formally 
launched,  with  the  active  support  of  so 
many  of  the  free  world's  major  firms,  I 
believe  its  successes  will  exceed  even  the 
hopes  of  those  who  helped  it  on  its  way. 
I  believe  that  ADELA  will  be  a  model  for 
the  private  sectors  of  the  free  world,  pro- 
viding the  base  for  formation  of  similar 
groups  to  bring  the  vitality  and  initia- 
tive of  the  private  enterprise  system  in- 
to the  monumental  task  of  building  the 
basis  for  free  institutions  in  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  press  release  announcing  the 
organization  of  ADELA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADELA  Holds  First  Board  Meeting — Multi- 
nation  Investment  Group  for  Latin 
America  Reports  Subscription  of  Over 
$16    Million 


Paris,  September  30.— The  ADELA  Invest- 
ment Co.— a  unique  multlnation  private 
investment  group  for  Latin  America — held  Its 
first  board  of  directors  meeting  here  today, 
selected  a  chairman  and  officers  and  reported 
that  more  than  US$16  million  has  already 
been  subscribed. 

ADELA,  which  was  lncorp>orated  In  Luxem- 
boxirg  on  September  24  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  US»40  mlUlon,  will  provide  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  Latin  America  with  equity 
capital  and  technical  and  managerial  re- 
sources on  a  sound  Investment  basis. 

The  group's  shareholders  are  51  Important 
Industrial  companies,  banks  and  financial 
institutions  in  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Japan  (see  list  of  sub- 
scribers attached). 

At  the  first  board  meeting  today  Marcus 
Wallenberg,  Sr.,  of  Sweden  was  elected  chair- 
man. Howard  C.  Petersen  of  the  United 
States  was  elected  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Wal- 
lenberg Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Stockholms 
Enskllda  Bank.  Mr.  Petersen  Is  president  of 
the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 

ADELA  win  be  active  In  those  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  which  maintain  a  favorable 
Investment  climate  with  reasonable  political, 
economic  and  monetary  stabUlty  and  furnish 
adequate  assurances  for  the  development  of 
private  enterprise.  It  will  cooperate  with 
Latin  American  entrepreneurs  and  with  na- 
tional and  International  Industrial,  banking 
and  financial  Institutions  In  projects  which 
are  attractive  from  an  Investment  stand- 
point and  at  the  same  time  promise  to  be 
useful  and  significant  for  the  economic  de- 


velopment of  Latin  American  countries. 
Consultation  with  interested  Latin  Ameri- 
can international  and  national  Institutions 
has  indicated  that  this  effort  is  being  well 
received. 

The  company  has  been  developed  over 
an  18-month  period,  and  during  the  last  9 
months  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
an  International  organizing  committee  under 
the  cochalrmanshlp  of  Dr.  Giovanni  Agnelli, 
of  Italy,  vice  chairman  of  Plat,  and  Mr. 
EmlUo  G.  Collado,  of  the  United  States, 
director  and  vice  president  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey.  The  newly  formed 
ADELA  compwiny  confirmed  the  $500,000 
equity  investment  made  earlier  In  Its  name 
In  Porjas  de  Colombia,  a  new  forge  plant  In 
Bucaramanga,  Colombia.  This  Investment 
was  made  In  collaboration  with  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  with  Co- 
lombian and  German  Investors. 

Dr.  Wallenberg  called  the  formation  of 
ADELA  "a  historic  undertaking  In  the  field 
of  International  private  enterprise."  He  said 
that  ADELA's  multinational  character,  its 
large  number  of  participants  and  the  sub- 
stantial financial,  technical,  and  managerial 
resources  they  are  able  to  bring  to  Latin 
America  are  unprecedented. 

"Every  one  of  ADELA's  shareholders  ex- 
pects ADELA  to  participate  In  sound  busi- 
ness Investments  on  a  realistic  basis,"  Dr. 
Wallenberg  declared.  "ADELA,  therefore.  Is 
a  vote  of  confidence  In  the  future  of  private 
Investment  In  Latin  America.  We  hope  It 
win  be  a  model  for  similar  Investment  proj- 
ects In  other  parts  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Wallenberg  added  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  he  expected  a  number  of  additional 
shareholders  to  Join  ADELA,  bringing  the 
total  amount  subscribed  to  more  than  $20 
million.  It  Is  anticipated  that  additional 
companies.  Including  several  from  countries 
not  now  represented,  will  Join  ADELA  In  the 
coming  months,  and  directors  from  these  will 
be  chosen  at  a  special  shareholders'  meeting 
of  ADELA  In  early  1965. 

At  today's  meeting  the  board  also  elected 
an  executive  committee  Including  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman.  Dr.  Giovanni 
Agnelli,  of  Italy,  Emllo  G.  Collado,  of  the 
United  States,  and  Ernst  Keller,  of  Peru. 
Mr.  Keller,  a  Swiss  national,  was  formerly 
managing  director  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Perulnvest,  a  private,  multinational  in- 
vestment banking  company  In  Lima,  Peru, 
and  senior  partner,  Ernst  Keller  &  Associates, 
8.A.,  management  consultants  and  consult- 
ing engineers.  Mr.  Keller  was  also  elected 
managing  director  and  chief  executive  crfBcer 
of  ADELA. 

Other  officers  experienced  In  Latin  America 
and  in  the  field  of  development  financing  will 
be  appointed  at  later  meetings  of  the  exec- 
utive committee. 


List  or  Subscribers,  ADELA  Investment  Co. 

Belgium:  Petrofina  S.A.,  Sybetra  S.A. 

Canada:  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Denmark:  The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd. 

Germany:  Deutsche  Bank  A.G.,  Dresdner 
Bank  A.G.,  Dr.  August  Oetker  (Elnzelhan- 
delsflrma). 

Italy:  Banca  Commerclale  Itallana,  Plat, 
Istltuto  Moblllare  Itallano. 

Japan:  Bank  of  Tokyo,  Ltd.,  the  PuJl  Bank, 
Ltd.,  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  Ltd.,  the 
Mitsubishi  Bank,  Ltd.,  the  Sumitomo  Bank, 
Ltd. 

Luxembourg:  Kredletbank  S.A.  Luxem- 
bom^eolsle. 

Netherlands:  Amsterdam -Rotterdam  Bank 
N.V. 

Sweden:  Allmanna  Svenska  Klektriska  AB, 
Rederl  AB  Nordstjernan  (Johnson  Line). 
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[Prom  Business  Week,  Sept.  26,  1964] 
International  Otrn,ooK 

ParVATE  FUND  FOR  LATIN  DEVELOPMENT 

Fifty  major  banks  and  big  Industrial  com- 


September  so 

American  taxpayers.  In  addition  « 
course,  indirect  subsidies  also  are  k-Si 
by  American  consumers.  **** 

With  the  exception  of  16  months  dii» 
panics  In  the  United  SUtes,  Canada,  Europe,      ing   the   last   30   years,  the  world  nH 
and    Japan    are    pooling    some    of    their    re-      of  sugar  has  been  markedly  below  V? 
sources  to  boost  private  Investment  in  Latin      rinmp.<it.io  nrifP      TVio  /^,^~„_iI_       *  ">* 
America. 

Their  unique  venture,  scheduled  to  be 
formally  set  up  this  week,  could  set  a  pattern 
for  Joint  Investment  companies  In  other  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world. 


GIANTS  WILL  HELP 


Latin    America,    though,   will    be   the   one 


domestic  price.  The  domestic  pricp^ 
sugar  has  been  kept  up  by  the  low  quotS 
given  to  foreign  sugar  and  the  relatlv*!; 
high  quotas  given  to  domestic  sugar 

On  the  average,  over  the  past  30  years 
with  the  exception  of  those  16  month*' 
the  domestic  price  of  sugar  has  hi^' 


.^^i'..^^."^f..^°?P^l^  °^     to  benefit  from  the^  piaL'of  '^^"invest!     !^^out  2  cents  a_pound  above  the 
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ment  Co.  ADELA 's  shareholders  come  from 
12  countries  and  Include  such  major  com- 
panies as  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
Ford,  IBM.  and  First  National  City  Bank, 
from  the  United  States;  Deutsche  Bank  and 
Dresdner  Bank,  from  Germany;  and  other 
stars  like  Swiss  Bank  Corp.,  and  Petroflna. 

ADELA's  first  stockholders  will  put  up 
$15.5  million.  More  participants  are  ex- 
pected to  join  and  capital  is  likely  to  reach 
$20  million  by  yearend. 

A  top  European  banker  is  slated  for  elec- 
tion as  ADELA's  board  chairman  at  a  direc- 
tors' meeting  In  Paris  next  week. 

Aim  of  the  project  Is  to  strengthen  prl 


price.  That  comes  to  $40  a  ton.  ~Amer 
leans  consume  approximately  lo  mji' 
lion  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  So  there  hw 
been  an  indirect  subsidy  of  around  $400 
million  a  year  to  be  added  to  the  pres 
ent  $90  million  cash  subsidy.  At  pres* 
ent  the  difference  between  the  world 
and  the  domestic  price  is  about  2U, 
cents  a  pound  (6.25  minus  3.7)  or  tM 
a  ton  or  at  the  rate  of  $500  million  a 
year. 


This  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay,  in. 
deed,  in  a  rational  world ;  and  I  know  It 
vate  investment  In  Latin  America  by  using  [f  ^af^  tO  transpose  a  somewhat  irra- 
ADELA's  leverage  to  mobilize  several  times  tional  world  into  a  rational  world.  In  a 
Its  own  capital  for  Joint  ventures  with  local  rational  world,  we  would  get  the  bulk  of 
business  In  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  our  sugar  from  the  Caribbean.  It  would 
agriculture.  '         

Extra  financing  Is  likely  to  come  from  the 
World  Bank's  International  Finance  Corp. 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Already.  ADELA's  Interim  organizing  com- 
mittee has  put  $500,000  Into  one  project — a 
$14  million  steel  forging  plant  In  Colombia. 


THOSE  WHO  BEHAVE 

From  such  deals,  It's  hoped,  will  come 
a  better  climate  for  private  Investment  In 
Latin   America. 

That  climate  has  been  sour  during  the  5 
years  of  political  Instability  that  followed 
the  Cuban  revolution;  It  Is  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  recover. 

But  ADELA  won't  be  stepping  too  far  off 
the  beaten  path:  It  will  put  Its  money  In 
countries  where  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able for  private  Investment.  This  may  well 
encourage  other  Latin  American  countries 
to  ease  their  policies  In  order  to  attract  some 
of  the  new  capital. 


CORRECTION  OP  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12253  >  to  correct 
certain  errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  Bennett  amendment.  I  do  so 
not  in  behalf  of  the  cane  sugar,  the  re- 
finers, or  other  producing  interests,  but 
rather  in  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers.  We  sometimes 
forget  how  much  the  cost  of  sugar  sub- 
sidies increase  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  calculated 
that  the  direct  subsidies  paid  to  Amer- 
ican producers  of  sugar  in  the  last  30 
years  amounted  to  $1.7  billion.  In  the 
last  year,  they  amounted  to  $91  mil- 
lion. The  subsidies  are  about  evenly 
divided  among  the  beet  sugar,  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  mainland  cane,  and 
the  oversea  cane  producers  on  the 
other.    These  subsidies  are  paid  by  the 


be  relatively  low-cost  sugar,  and  it  would 
help  the  American  consumer.  The 
American  consumer  and  housewife 
would  pay  less  than  she  now  pays.  The 
purchasing  power  she  would  save  would 
then  be  used  to  purchase  other  commod- 
ities and  services,  and  thus  build  up  a  de- 
mand for  American  goods  in  fields  where 
we  would  have  a  comparative  advantage. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  do  what 
the  Senate  some  3  years  ago  started  to 
do  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  us; 
namely,  such  sugar  as  we  import  should 
come  in  not  at  the  domestic  price,  but 
at  the  foreign  price,  and  a  tariff  should 
then  be  levied  upon  it  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  domestic  price  and  the 
foreign  price  and  this  should  be  paid  Into 
the  Treasury.  In  all  probability,  this 
would  net  something  like  $150  million  a 
year.  This  savings  would  not  go  to  the 
consumers,  but  It  would  reduce  the 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers. 

This  proposal  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  beet  sugar  produced  domestically  can 
only  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

It  can  only  result  in  making  it  more 
difficult  to  overthrow  Castro.  He  h$s 
behaved  abominably  toward  American 
interests,  toward  our  Government,  and 
toward  the  American  people.  We  wish 
the  Cuban  people  to  overthrow  Castro, 
but  it  will  be  hard  to  have  him  over- 
thrown If  the  Cuban  people  know  that 
their  market  in  the  United  States  wlD 
still  be  shut  off.  There  must  be  some 
hope  held  out  to  them  that  if  they  throw 
him  out  they  can  then  recover  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

For  all  these  reasons,  because  I  bellere 
the  program  as  a  whole  is  very  bad,  be- 
cause it  would  penalize  American  tax- 
payers and  American  consumers,  be- 
cause it  would  directly  operate  against « 
more  rational  world  and  serve  to  keep 
Castro  In  power,  I  oppose  the  Bennett 


ij^ndment 

forse. 
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For  it  makes  a  bad  matter 


u7  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
'^-     ■   -   table  showing  the  direct 


t  that  a  taoie   shuwuik    wic   uiic*.-!;     wa.o  u^ut^i.^ 
Sir  Act  payments  or  cash  subsidies  for    as  follows : 

Sugar  Act  payments  * 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


the  years  1933  to  1963  be  inserted  in  the 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Beet 


Mainland 
cane 


m 

1«M 

Its 

1» 

im. 

m 

»» 

m 

IMI ■ 

1»42 

1M3 

W44- 

IMS 

1MB 

1M7 

1M8 

1M« 

19S0 

U61 

1«5I. 

IW 

m. 

m 

MM 

1957 

1(88 

m 

iw 

1«1 

m 

iw 

Total 


2.6 

19.6 

9.5 

"v'V 

22.1 
21.4 
23.3 
19.0 
29.8 
17.6 
18.6 
22.9 
27.7 
32.3 
23.2 
26.6 
33.7 
2S.9 
24.7 

sn.o 

33.2 
29.1 
31.3 
36.4 
36.2 
38.9 
39.3 
42.4 
44.5 
50.8 


829. 


8.9 
3.4 

'5.' 4" 
6.3 
5.4 
3.9 
4.6 
7.0 
7.4 
6.6 
6.8 
6.5 
6.3 
7.2 
7.1 
7.8 
6.5 
8.0 
8.6 
8.1 
7.6 
7.3 
7.3 
7.4 
7.9 
8.2 
10.9 
11.5 
15.0 


Hawaii 


Puerto 
Rico 


4.7 

8.6 

'"i"2" 

8.6 

9.0 

8.9 

8.6 

8.1 

8.3 

8.2 

8.1 

6.6 

8.1 

7.6 

8.4 

8.5 

9.1 

9.4 

10.2 

9.9 

10.5 

10.2 

10.1 

7.4 

9.3 

8.8 

10.0 

10.2 

10.1 


12.8 
1.7 

"9.' 5" 
8.9 
10.6 
9.6 
11.2 
13.1 
12  2 
13!  1 
13.3 
15.1 
15.5 
17.7 
17.5 
17.1 
18.9 
17.0 
16.7 
16.2 
16.0 
14.7 
13.5 
14.9 
14.2 
14.9 
13.6 
13.5 
15.0 


Virgin 
Islands 


Total 


0.03 
.1 
.04 
.1 
.1 
.04 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 


2.6 
46.0 
23.2 

'36."2 
45.9 
46.4 
45.7 
43.4 
58.0 
45.6 
46.5 
51.2 
56.0 
62.2 
55.8 
59.7 
67.2 
60.5 
59.2 
65.7 
67.5 
63.3 
63.7 
67.5 
66.0 
70.5 
71.3 
77.2 
79.8 
91.1 


214.9 


249.7 


398.1 


2.5 


1,694.9 


1  Includes  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments. 

I  Estimated. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Senator  said  the  sugar 
program  has  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
ers approximately  $1.7  billion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  said  that  over 
30  years  the  cost  has  approximated  $1.7 
billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  approximately 
$91  million  in  1  year.  That  is  the  direct 
cost.  Then  there  is  the  indirect  cost  of 
a  higher  price  of  approximately  2  cents 
or  21/2  cents  a  pound,  or  $40  or  $50  a  ton 
on  10  million  tons,  or  approximately  $400 
million  a  year  which  now  comes  out  of 
the  consumers'  pockets.  It  may  run  as 
high  as  $500  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  $400  million 
additional  cost  is  an  annual  cost? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  cash  subsidy  is  now  $90  million 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  not  make 
it  more  difficult  for  those  struggling  for 
freedom  in  Cuba  to  overthrow  the  Castro 
regime  if  this  amendment  should  pass? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, because  it  would  serve  to  shut  off 
the  American  market  which  otherwise 
would  be  theirs  because  of  their  low  pro- 
duction costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayer,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  and  from  the 


standpoint  of  patriotic  Americans,  those 
who  love  freedom  and  wish  to  see  the 
Castro  regime  overthrown.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Bennett  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
arrived  this  afternoon,  I  had  three 
amendments  to  propose  to  the  Senate. 
A  few  moments  ago  we  resolved  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  practical  man. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  vote  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bennett  amendment  just 
do  not  have  enough  bodies  in  the  Senate 

today. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  two 
amendments  and  the  explanations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  explanations  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment    to    Bennett    Amendment    to 

H.R.  12253  Proposed  by  Senators  Inoitte 

AND  FONG 

At  the  end  of  section  3  of  the  bill,  insert  a 
colon  and  add  the  following  as  a  proviso  to 
section  202(a)  (3)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended: 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  au- 
thorize the  marketing  of  such  sugar  in  ex- 
cess of  established  quotas  only  if:  (1)  the 
amount  so  authorized  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1964,  and  (il)  the  domestic  price 
for  raw  sugar  is  higher  than  the  level  which 


tion.  If  marketing  of  sugar  by  any  area  in 
excess  of  lUi  established  quota  is  authoriaed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (3),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  permit  constructive  or  ware- 
house deliveries  to  be  charged  against  such 
area's  1964  quota  or  authorized  marketings 
in  excess  of  such  quota,  nor  shall  the  Secre- 
tary permit  similar  devices  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  charging  deliveries  in  1965  against 
1964  quotas  or  authorized  marketings  in 
excess  of  such   quotas." 

explanation 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  simply  adds 
a  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah.  My  proviso 
would  establish  certain  criteria  to  guide  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  makiiig  a  deter- 
mination whether  to  permit  marketings  in 
1964  In  excess  of  the  established  quotas  of 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  the  mainland 
cane  areas.  The  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleagues,  in  its  present  form,  leaves  the 
matter  within  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  without  any  guide  whatever. 

My  proviso  provides  that  overquota  mar- 
ketings should  be  authroized  only  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  and  only  if 
the  price  objective  of  the  act  is  being  main- 
tained. Finally,  if  overquota  marketings 
are  authorized,  this  proviso  would  prohibit 
the  use  in  1964  of  artificial  marketing  de- 
vices which  permit  deliveries  in  1  year  to 
be  charged  to  the  quota  in  a  prior  year. 

The  limitations  the  proviso  Imposes  on  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary  are  necessary  if  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Sugar  Act  quota  83rBtem  is  to 
be  maintained.  Unless  the  consumer  needs 
the  additional  sugar,  overquota  marketings 
will  be  dumped  in  the  market  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  segments  of  the  industry.  The 
quota  system  is  based  on  a  critical  balance 
of  supply  and  demand  and  any  marketings 
of  sugar  not  required  by  consumers  will  nec- 
essarily wreak  havoc  on  the  sugar  program. 
If  the  demand  for  sugar  Increases  and  the 
target  price  for  sugar  established  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  act  is  achieved,  then,  and 
only  then,  should  additional  sugars  be  per- 
mitted to  be  marketed.  If  such  marketings 
are  permitted  in  the  face  of  ample  supplies 
the  quota  system  wUl  become  Ineffective. 

Finally,  the  proviso  contained  in  my  sub- 
stitute win  protect  the  quotas  for  1965  from 
being  raided  in  1964  by  means  of  construc- 
tive deliveries.  Such  deliveries  and  similar 
devices  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  per- 
mit areas  with  overly  large  quotas  to  fill 
their  quotas  by  using  deliveries  physically 
made  in  the  next  year.  If  overquota  mar- 
ketings are  permitted  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  use  of  such  devices,  because  the  market- 
ing relief  being  granted  is  to  take  care  of 
surplus  sugars  on  hand  this  year. 

The  quota  system  established  by  the  Sugar 
Act  must  not  be  emasculated  by  indirection. 
Unless  section  3  of  my  substitute  is  adopted, 
the  sugar  program  will  suffer  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  program  will  be  imperiled. 

The  beet  and  mainlEind  cane  producers 
have  asked  for  500,000  tons  of  marketing  re- 
lief in  1964.  Section  3  of  my  substitute 
would  give  them  such  relief  and  still  preserve 
the  sugar  quota  sjrstem  established  by  the 
Sugar  Act. 


Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute 
TO  Bennett  Amendment  to  HJl.  12253 
Proposed  by  Senators  Inouye  and  Fong 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 

the  following  sections  and  renumber  sectlonB 

accordingly: 

"The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 

amended  as  follows: 

"  'Section   1.  That  section  202(c)    of   the 

Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relating  to 


;?^.s'i;:r«';r^e^m»t.cpr.»o.i_«tw._„.  ^^j^^^^^xs^j^:^'^x>''^. 


forth  in  section  201  for  a  period  of  at  least 
seven  consecutive  days  in  the  thirty  days 
Immediately  preceding  any  such  authoriza 


appears  therein,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "1963  through  the  first  six  months  of 
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by  adding  a  new  subparagraph 
end  thereof  as  follows: 
The  quantities  established  for  the 
i^onths  of  1966  shall  be  one-half  of 
quantities  provided  for  in  the 
of  this  subsection  (c) ."  ' 
Section    ai3    of    such    Act    is 
1)  by  striking  from  section  313  (c) 
ftge  "during  the  years  1962,  1963, 
which  fee  in  each  such  year  shall 
10,  20  and  30  per  centum" 
in  lieu  thereof  "dxirlng  the 
1963. 1964  and  the  first  six  months 
rhich  fee  shall  be  10  per  centiun 
per  centum  in  1963  and  30  per 
1964  and  the  first  six  months  of 
(2)  by  striking  from  section  213 
anguage  "during  the  years   1962, 
1964  shall  be  respectively  0.1.  0.2. 
*  one  cent  per  pound"  and  insert- 
thereof  "during  the  years  1962, 
and  first  six  months  of  1965  «hftii 
0.1  of  one  cent,  in  1963  0.2  of  one 
in  1964  and  the  first  six  months 
of  one  cent  per  pound." 
The  following  new  pategraph  (3) 
at  the  end  of  section  202(a)    of 
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Notwithstanding    any    other    pro- 
thls  Act,  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
iie  mainland  cane  sugar  area  may 
n;ed  to  market  in  1964,  as  deter- 
the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the 
.blished  for  such  area  In   1964,   a 
of    sugar    not    exceeding    275.000 
raw  value,  and  225,000  short  tons, 
respectively,  and  such  additional 
of  sugar  shall  be  deducted  from 
of  sugar  which  otherwise  may 
for  purchase  and  Importation 
ijiursuant  to  section  202(c)(4)(A) 
Provided,   that   the   Secretary 
B  the  marketing  of  such  sugar 
af  established  quotas  only  If:    (l) 
nt  so  authorized  is  necessary  to 
requirements  of  consumers  In  the 
rear  1964,  and    (11)    the  domestic 
aw  sugar  la  higher  than  the  level 
Id  fulfill  the  domestic  price  ob- 
forth  In  section  201  for  a  period 
seven  consecutive  days  in   the 
immediately  preceding  any  such 
m.     If  marketing  of  sugar  by  any 
^cess  of   its  established   quota   Is 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (3), 
shall  not  permit  constructive 
deliveries  to  be  charged  against 
1964  quota  or  authorized  mar- 
excess  of  such  quota,  nor  shall 
ry  permit  similar  devices  to  be 
means  of  charging  deliveries  In 
t  1964  quotas  or  authorized  mar- 
excess  of  such  quotas." 

Section  302(b)(1)    of  such  Act 

to  farm  proportionate  shares)    is 

>y  adding  the  following  language 

i  thereof:    "Notwithstanding   the 

provisions    of    this    paragraph    In 

when    proportionate    shares    for 

to  be  established,  the  Secretary 
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BCFLAKATTON 

This  pro  x>8al  consists  of  four  sections  and 
does  four  i  eparate  things. 

Like  the  amendment  under  discussion,  my 
proposal  ^  ould  extend  for  6  months  those 
provisions  yt  the  Sugar  Act  relating  to  quotas 


for  foreign  countries.  It  would  extend  the 
foreign  quota  provisions  as  they  now  exist 
In  the  act  from  December  31.  1964,  through 
June  30. 1965. 

Second,  like  the  amendment*  for  which 
It  will  serve  as  a  substitute,  it  extends  the 
import  fee  for  6  months.  During  that  6- 
month  period,  the  fee  on  global  quota  sugar 
would  represent  a  100-percent  recapture  of 
the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  domestic  price.  The  import  fee  on  quotas 
assigned  to  specified  countries,  other  than 
the  Philippines,  would  be  extended  at  the 
1964  level:  namely.  30  percent  of  the  global 
quota  fee  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  30  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  the  domestic  price  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  under  certain  conditions  to  release 
for  consumption  in  1964  up  to  275.000  tons 
of  beet  sugar  over  and  above  the  quota  set 
In  the  1962  Sugar  Act  amendments  for  the 
beet  sugar  area.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  under  the  same  conditions  to  re- 
lease up  to  225,000  tons  of  Louisiana-Florida 
sugar  in  excess  of  the  1964  quota  established 
in  the  1962  Sugar  Act  amendments  for  that 
area.  I  will  explain  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to 
release  this  sugar  for  consumption  in  1964 
at  a  tater  point  in  my  remarks. 

Poul-th.  my  substitute  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  establish  propor- 
tionate shares  on  the  1965  crop — would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  Impose  acreage  re- 
strictions— and  to  prevent  further  overpro- 
duction by  these  two  mainland  areas.  In 
the  case  of  the  beet  area,  acreage  restrictions 
would  be  established  at  no  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  planted  in  that  area  in 
1964.  In  the  case  of  Louisiana-Fnorida,  acre- 
age restrictions  would  be  established  at  no 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  1964  crop  of 
sugarcane  planted  in  that  area  prior  to  May 
1,  1964.  I'll  have  more  to  say  about  this 
later  in  my  remarks. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  sections  of  my  substitute  are  identical 
in  content  to  a  bill  sent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  President  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  September  25,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  first  two  sections,  there- 
fore, represent  the  Department's  recommen- 
dations on  sugar  legislation  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  These  two  sections  represent 
the  bill  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
Impasse  which  had  been  reached  as  a  result 
of  the  breakdown  In  negotiations  within  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  itself— after  9 
months  of  effort  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
simply  adds  a  proviso  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah.  My  proviso 
would  establish  certain  criteria  to  guide  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making  a  deter- 
mination whether  to  permit  marketings  in 
1964  In  excess  of  the  established  quotas  of 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  and  the  mainland 
cane  areas.  The  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  in  its  present  form,  leaves  the 
matter  wlihln  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  without  any  guide  whatever. 

My  proviso  provides  that  overquota  mar- 
ketings should  be  authorized  only  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  and  only  if 
the  price  objective  of  the  act  Is  being  main- 
tained. Finally,  if  overquota  marketings 
are  authorized,  this  proviso  would  prohibit 
the  tose  in  1964  of  artificial  marketing  devices 
which  permit  deliveries  in  1  year  to  be 
charged  to  the  quota  in  a  prior  year. 

The  limitations  the  proviso  Imposes  on  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary  are  necessary  if  the 
integrity  of  the  Sugar  Act  quota  system  is 
to  be  maintained.  Unless  the  consmner 
needs  the  additional  sugar,  overquota  mtir- 
ketlngs  win  be  dumped  in  the  market  to  the 
detriment  of  other  segments  of  the  Industry. 
The    quota   system    is    based    on   a    critical 
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balance  of  supply  and  demand  and  an.  ^ 
ketings  of  sugar  not  required  by  con-.5*" 
wlU   necessarUy  wreak  havoc  on  t?-^'^ 
program.  "*•  ""iw 

If  the  demand  for  sugar  increasea  *m  *w 
target  price  for  sugar  established  bv^lS? 
201  of  the  act  is  achieved,  then  aM^T* 
then,  should  additional  sugars  be'  d«»i^ 
to  be  marketed.  If  such  marketinin^!!? 
mitted  in  the  face  of  ample  supD^'^ 
quota  system  will  become  hieffectlve 

Finally,  the  proviso  contained  to  m.  -.v 
stltute  wlU  protect  the  quotas  for  iflss  fwL 
being  raided  In  1964  by  means  of  c^SS? 
tlve  deliveries.  Such  deliveries  and  slmSi 
devices  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  wrait 
areas  with  overly  large  quotas  to  flll^^ 
quotas  by  using  deliveries  physically  madlejn 
the  next  year.  If  overquota  marketing!  in 
permitted  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use  « 
such  devices,  because  the  marketing  reller  be- 
ing granted  is  to  take  care  of  siuplus  suan 
on  hand  this  year.  ^^ 

The  quota  system  established  by  the  Sutu 
Act  must  not  be  emasculated  by  indirect 
Unless  section  3  of  my  substitute  is  adopted" 
the  sugar  program  will  stiffer  and  the  futm* 
of  the  program  will  be  imperiled. 

The  beet  and  mainland  cane  prcxlucen 
have  asked  for  500.000  tons  of  marketJn» 
relief  in  1964.  Section  3  of  my  substltme 
would  give  them  such  relief  smd  still  pn. 
serve  the  sugar  quota  system  established  bj 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  stated  that  section 
4  of  my  substitute  deals  with  proportionste 
shares — acreage  restrictions — on  the  1M6 
crop  In  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugu 
producing  areas.     Let  me  elaborate. 

The  amendment  stipulates  that  propor- 
tionate shares  (acreage  restrictions)  shall  be 
established  for  the  beet  sugar  area  for  the 
1965  crop  at  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  sugarbeets  for  the  19M 
crop.  It  stipulates  further  that  the  total 
acreage  of  proportionate  shares  establldied 
for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the 
1965  crop  shall  be  not  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  acreage  of  the  1964  crop  of  sugarcane 
planted  in  that  area  prior  to  May  1,  1964. 

The  net  effect  of  this  part  of  my  substitute 
amendment,  in  the  sugarbeet  area  would  be 
to  Insure  that  In  1965  sugarbeet  growers  do 
not  produce  sugar  in  excess  of  their  1906 
quota.  Unless  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
the  sugarbeet  Industry  will  again  produce  In 
excess  of  Its  quota  and  again  that  Industry 
will  be  coming  to  the  Congress  crying  croco- 
dile tears  that  they  must  be  balled  out  of  the 
mess  they  will  have  created  for  themselTee. 

The  net  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  would  be  to  Iniun 
that  their  plantings  this  fall  will  be  reduced 
to  a  point  where  they  can  by  further  restric- 
tions in  1966  be  brought  within  the  quota 
allotted  to  them  under  the  1962  amendmenti 
to  the  Sugar  Act.  My  proposal  Is  to  require 
the  mainland  cane  area  to  get  back  within 
its  quota  in  two  steps.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  beet  area  to  get  back  with- 
in Its  quota  In  one  step. 

The  amendment  draws  a  logical  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  areas.     Let  me  explain. 

Beets  are  an  annual  crop.  All  a  beet 
farmer  has  to  do  to  get  back  within  his  pro- 
portionate share  Is  to  refrain  from  planting 
sugarbeets  next  year.  He  can  utilize  the 
land  taken  out  of  sugarbeets  for  whatever 
crops  he  grew  prior  to  the  time  he  diverted 
those  acres  to  sugarbeets.  My  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  proportionate  shares  for  the  19W 
crop  thereby  insuring  that  each  farmer  in 
the  Nation  growing  sugarbeets  in  so-called 
"old  aresis"  take  his  proportionate  share  of 
this  acreage  reduction. 

It's  true  that  farmers  growing  sugarbeeti 
for  the  new  plants  that  were  authorized  to 
the  1962  Sugar  Act  amendments  would  not 
be  cut.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeaguee, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  the  sugarbeet  in- 


_H-  Itself  agreed  to  exempt  new  growwrs 
••^L  nlants  from  acreage  reductions  for  a 
•TSJl  oerlod.  This  is  a  bed.  therefore. 
•^«ie  industry.  Itself,  has  made— a  bed 
^  toe  beet  Industry  Itself  must  lie  in. 
•^the  case  of  sugarcrane.  the  situation  is 
Z^t  The  nature  of  the  crop  makes  It 
'Sl^t    Normally,  three  cuttings  of  sugar- 

T\n  the  Louisiana  area  are  made  before 

*S«nting    Is    required.      Most    sugarcane 

*!«,  in  the  mainland  cane  areas,  there- 

Sli^Dlant  about  one-quarter  of  their  acre- 

-  ^h  year.    If  the  cane  growers  were  re- 

irSl  to  take  their  acreage  adjustment  in  a 
STriTyear  it  would  work  some  hardship. 
J^Liniy.  however,  they  can  and  should 
I^ethe  adjustment  in  two  steps. 

HOW  the  basic  fight  within  the  sugar  in- 
imtn  throughout  this  whole  year  has  cen- 
^  around  two  things.  First,  the  beet  and 
^inland  cane  areas  have  sought  to  obteln 
Siprlvllege  of  marketing  sugar  In  1964  and 
tal9«5  in  excess  of  the  quotas  established  for 
Zgm  in  the  1962  Sugar  Act  amendments. 
BT  agreement  within  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
duitry,  concurred  In  by  the  administration 
md  the  Congress,  the  beet  and  mainland 
eane  quotas  were  established  through  1966. 
Xhoee  quotas  do  not  expire  this  year.  They 
IR  a  part  of  the  statute.  They  are  set  by 
litw  Nonetheless,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  two 
utas  have  sought  to  obtain  privileges  of 
marketing    sugar    In    excess    of    their    legal 

quotas. 

The  second  point  in  the  sugar  Indtistry 
flght  centers  around  acreage  restrictions. 
The  rest  of  the  domestic  sugar  Indtistry  has 
t)een  willing  to  grant  some  marketing  relief 
to  the  beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  pro- 
vided these  two  areas  were  willing  to  adjust 
their  1965  crops  to  the  quotas  provided  for 
them  in  the  Sugar  Act.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry, In  effect,  has  said:  "If  you  want  mar- 
keting relief  for  your  1964  overproduction, 
then  reduce  your  1965  crop — reduce  yoxu' 
1966  acreage — so  you  will  not  repeat  this 
overproduction  in  the  coming  crop  year." 
This  seems  a  reasonable  position,  and  my 
amendment  Is  designed  to  Insure  against 
overproduction  again  In  1965. 

The  Sugar  Act  controls  the  supply  of  sugar 
In  the  U.S.  market.  Each  producing  area  Is 
uslgned  a  quota.  If  one  area  produces  in 
excess  of  its  quota  and  markets  in  excess 
of  its  quota,  all  other  areas  are  penalized. 
If  the  beet  area  produces  and  markets  more 
sugar,  cane  areas  market  less  sugar.  If  one 
area  expands,  such  expansion  must  come 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  area.  If  a  do- 
mestic area  expands,  foreign  imports  are 
reduced.  If  more  beet  sugar  is  sold  in  the 
country,  the  tonnage  must  be  taken  away 
from  the  cane  sugar  refining  Industry.  If 
one  group  of  businessmen  is  favored,  an- 
other group  of  American  businessmen  Is 
penalized.  This  Is  the  way  a  quota  system 
works,  and  my  friends  here  from  beet  and 
cane  growing  States  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  benefit 
most  from  the  quota  system  should  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  preserving  It.  The  beet 
area— the  beet  Industry — gets  more  out  of 
the  quota  system  than  any  other  single  seg- 
ment of  the  domestic  sugar  Industry.  First, 
the  beet  growers  get  direct  payments  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  almost 
90  cents  per  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
they  produce.  This  amounts  to  about  $18 
per  ton.  If  they  produce  3  million  tons  of 
sugar,  these  direct  pa3rments  amount  to 
about  $54  million.  Second,  the  beet  Indtis- 
try  gets  tariff  protection — as  do  other  U.S. 
sugar  producers — of  about  67  cents  per  100 
potmds  on  a  refined  sugar  basis.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $13  per  ton. 
Third,  they  get  the  benefit  of  a  price  which, 
at  the  present  time.  Is  approximately  $2 
higher  than  the  world  price.  This  protection 
amounts  to  about  $40  per  ton. 


At  the  present  time,  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  UB.  price  Is  $2  per 
100  pounds  or  $40  per  ton.  This  Is  on  a 
raw  sugar  basis. 

The  duty  on  Imported  sugar  on  a  raw 
sugar  basis  is  62>4  cents  per  100  pounds  or 
$12.50  per  ton. 

The  pasrment  received  by  beet  growers  is 
approximately  85  cents  per  100  pounds  on  a 
raw  sugar  basis  or  about  $17  per  ton. 

If  we  add  these  together  we  get  a  total  of 
approximately  $69.  The  significance  of  this 
figure  Is  that  every  ton  of  sugar  transferred 
from  the  global  quota  to  the  beet  area  costs 
the  Treasury,  In  one  form  or  another,  almost 
$70  per  ton. 

Direct  Treasury  payments  received  by  the 
mainland  cane  area  are  slightly  less  than 
those  made  to  the  beet  area,  but  If  we  aver- 
age the  two  they  come  to  about  $65  per  ton. 
The  amendment  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
proposing  would  transfer  500,000  tons  of 
sugar  from  the  global  quota  to  the  beet  and 
mainland  cane  areas.  The  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  to  the  American  taxpayers  and 
consiuners  would  be  almost  $35  million.  This 
is  a  tidy  sum. 

Now  I  know  that  we  must  pay  something 
to  keep  the  sugar  Industry  alive  In  this  coun- 
try. I  doubt  that  any  beet  sugar  and  very 
little  cane  sugar  could  be  grown  domestically 
without  the  Sugar  Act — without  the  quota 
system.  If  we  are  going  to  have  such  a  sys- 
tem, all  producers  must  live  within  It — and 
all  segments  of  the  Industry  must  live  wf^hln 
It  We  certainly  are  not  Justified  In  asking 
the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the 
higher  cost  the  quota  sjrstem  entails  without, 
at  the  same  time,  insisting  that  all  areas 
live  within  that  system. 

I  now  go  back  to  my  amendment.  It  is 
designed  to  Insure  that  we  don't  have  a  re- 
peat performance  In  1965  by  the  beet  area 
and  that  the  mainland  cane  area  take  the 
first  step  toward  preventing  a  repeat  per- 
formance on  Its  part.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
marketing  relief  for  the  overproduction  these 
two  areas  have  experienced,  then.  In  my 
humble  Judgment  there  must  be  acreage  re- 
strictions to  bring  them  back  within  the 
quota  pattern. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  be 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  add  that  I  reaUze, 
after  some  15  years  of  trying  to  thwart 
the  sugar  organizations  of  this  country, 
it  is  a  rather  hopeless  undertaking,  be- 
cause we  have  tried  to  do  so  on  many 
occasions.  I  shall  vote  against  the  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  amendment. 

In  the  last  days  of  Congress,  it  is  too 
bad  that  bills  are  being  loaded  down 
with  amendments  which  have  not  been 
duly  considered  by  the  proper  commit- 
tees, or  brought  out  in  the  regular  man- 
ner. No  doubt  they  could  bring  out 
some  kind  of  bill— as  they  always  do; 
but  it  is  improvident  and  unwise  to  add 
such  an  irrelevant  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  should  be  enacted. 


1  regret  very  much  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  rejecting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  which 
I  believe  would  have  made  the  amend- 
ment acceptable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the 
bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  vote 
against  the  Inouye  amendment,  the  ar- 
gument is  interesting.  The  argument  is 
interesting  because  it  means  that  we 
should  not  have  a  sugar  industry.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  comes  in  with  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  come  from  one 
of  the  principal  sugar-producing  States 
in  the  Union.  His  supporters  get  up 
and  say  that  there  should  not  be  any 
sugar  bill,  that  we  should  go  out  of  the 
sugar-industry  business.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  could  no  more  produce  sugar 
than  Louisiana  if  it  had  to  sell  it  at  the 
world  price. 

This  is  a  very  unusual  argument  to  be 
made  by  a  Senator  who  comes  from  a 
State  where  sugar  is  the  principal  crop. 
If  we  are  for  the  sugar  industry,  and 
wish  it  to  stay  in  business,  we  should  be 
against  the  Inouye  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
further  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  has  always 
had  the  idea  that  we  should  not  produce 
sugar  in  America. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    If  the  Senator  will 

yield,  I  have  not  had  any  such  idea 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisituia.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me  to  complete  my  state- 
ment first,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him  and  we  shall  find  out  what  his 
reply  will  be. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  he  stated 
that  we  should  benefit  the  rice  produc- 
ers, that  we  should  not  produce  sugar  in 
America,  that  we  should  produce  rice 
and  send  it  to  Cuba;  and  Cuba  would,  in 
turn,  sell  us  its  sugar. 

Suppose  we  had  followed  the  program 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — and  I 
heard  him  advocate  his  position  relative 
to  rice  producers.  We  were  paying  13 
cents  a  pound  last  year  for  sugar.  We 
would  be  paying  50  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  today  under  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram, if  we  had  followed  his  advice. 

We  need  a  sugar  industry.  Every 
country  in  the  world  protects  itself  with 
enough  sugar,  because  it  is  an  essential, 
basic  commodity  and  requirement  of  life. 
We  have  to  protect  the  sugar  industry, 
if  we  wish  sugar  producers  to  thrive. 
This  Is  a  bill  to  provide  that  sugar  pro- 
ducers will  be  treated  fairly.  Just  as  we 
would  try  to  treat  every  other  American 
businessman  fairly. 
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I  do  I  ot  know  what  Is  in  this  amend- 
ment. :  sxapect  It  is  something  the  re- 
finers w  sh,  in  their  flght  to  try  to  de- 
press th  i  price  of  raw  sugar  and  depress 
the  prlc(  of  beets,  so  that  they  can  bring 
the  pro<  ucers  to  their  knees  and  make 
them  meet  the  terms  of  the  refiners. 
That  is  ^  irhat  the  amendment  Is  all  about. 
If  we  are  for  the  farmer  out  In  the 
beet  flel  Is  using  his  hands,  if  we  are  for 
the  cane  farmer  who  is  working  hard  at 
low  pay,  we  should  vote  against  the 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  farmer. 
Mr.  n  roUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  L«  >NG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DfOUYE.  I  should  like  the  dis- 
tinguish id  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
know — as  he  does — that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  s  apport  the  Sugar  Act.  We  were 
happy  w  th  the  results  of  the  1962  nego- 
tiations between  mainland  cane  and 
mainlan  I  beet  sugar  refiners — Hawaiian 
cane — ^Pierto  Ric&n — the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— ^t  le  industrial  users — this  was  the 
result  of  many,  many  months  of  negotia- 
tions. T  ^e  believe  in  this  law.  We  know 
that  thl£  is  a  law  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  housewives  to  purchase  sugar 
at  reasoiable  prices.  It  has  supported 
workers'  employment.  That  is  why  I 
submitte  1  the  amendment,  because  I  felt 
that  thi(  Bennett  amendment  would 
wreak  hi  voc  with  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

Those  «rho  <:g>pose  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment are  those  who  really  love  the  Sugar 
Act. 

Mr.  FJLBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Loiisiana  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  L(  NO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  3^eld  1 0  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  1 
minute,  (  n  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  :  rom  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
1  minute 

Mr.  FI LBRIGHT.  I  have  never  said 
annhlng  at  any  time  to  the  effect  that 
we  do  not  wish  any  sugar  Industry  in 
this  courtry. 

The  ric  e  and  sugar  discussion,  to  which 
the  Sena  »r  from  Louisiana  is  referring 
took  place  15  years  ago.  This  was  be- 
fore Cast  ro — as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
The  biggi  st  customer  for  rice  was  Cuba. 
They  sol<  us  sugar  at  reasonable  prices ; 
Is  that  n  )t  true? 

I  took  he  position  that  artificially  ex- 
panding in  uneconomic  industry  in  this 
country  e  t  the  expense  of  another  indus- 
try— and  at  that  time  I  was  speaking 
of  rice— (Tould  be  a  great  mistake.  It 
was  not  ;hat  I  wished  to  destroy  what 
was  alrea  ly  In  being,  but  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  ts  expansion — as  I  am  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  sm  ;ar  Industry  is  not  an  economic 
industry.  There  are  other  things  I  be- 
lieve whl<  h  can  be  done.  As  the  Senator 
from  Sliiois  has  pointed  out,  we  have 
poured  oi  t  almost  $2  billion  in  subsidies 
which  is  ar  more  than  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  n*  any  other  crop. 

Thl«  hi  s  been  the  biggest  boondoggle 
of  all  botndoggles.  I  suppose  we  could 
grow  ban  tnas  and  coffee  in  this  country 
If  we  wlal  ed  to  put  up  enough  money.  I 
only  said  that  this  was  an  uneconomic 
Industry,  and  I  tJiought  that  the  legiti- 
mate rice  producer  should  be  allowed  to 
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stay  in  business,  because  he  was  not  get- 
ting anything  like  this  kind  of  money, 
rather  than  be  squeezed  out  by  the  ac- 
tion taken  at  that  time.  But  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  the  sugar  producers  are 
so  well  organized,  there  is  so  much  money 
in  this  industry  available  for  lobbying 
and  influence,  that  I  have  given  up  try- 
ing to  defeat  it. 

I  merely  express  my  opinion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  If  we 
had  followed  the  Senator's  program  at 
that  time,  we  would  not  have  expanded 
sugar  production  in  America.  We  would 
have  curtailed  sugar  production  in  Amer- 
ica. Then,  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba, 
as  he  did,  the  situation  would  have  been 
different.  Last  year,  we  did  not  have 
enough  sugar.  The  price  went  to  13  cents 
a  pound.  We  would  have  had  much  less 
sugar.  Furthermore,  as  far  as  I  know, 
almost  every  advanced  nation  on  earth 
stockpiles  larger  supplies  of  sugar  than 
this  country  does.  All  those  countries 
have  a  program  to  protect  themselves  by 
the  production  of  domestic  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
compare  the  domestic  and  the  world 
prices  of  sugar?  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  this  morning. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be 
interested  enough  to  compare  the  prices? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  sugar  would  be  substantially 
cheaper  if  we  did  not  have  a  tariff  and 
the  Sugar  Act.  Last  year,  if  we  did  not 
have  that  protection,  we  could  not  have 
bought  any  sugar  at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  the  Senator  has 
made  the  general  admission,  perhaps  he 
would  be  interested  in  the  specific  facts. 
I  quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning,  at  page  66,  the  commodity  cash 
price  of  sugar,  world  price,  3.7  cents; 
while  raw,  domestic  sugar  is  6.25  cents. 
That  is  a  difference  of  more  than  2'2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $50  a  ton.  or  10  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $500  million  a  year,  plus 
the  $90  million  cash  subsidy  out  of  the 
packets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
Where  is  free  enterprise  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  amendment  like  to  talk 
about? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Last  year  the  world  market  price  was 
13  cents  on  sugar.  We  could  not  have 
obtained  it  at  13  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  only 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  could  not 
have  obtained  it  on  the  world  market 
if  we  had  not  had  domestic  prices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  only 
year  out  of  33  years  in  which  the  sup- 
port price  was  in  excess  of  the  domestic 
price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  intend  to  enter  Into  the  debate.  But 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouctASl  has  stated  that 
in  a  period  of  over  30  years,  the  entire 


cost  of  the  sugar  program  was  Hm. 
million.   This  year,  we  shall  spend  Ji  2 
million  as  a  subsidy  for  com  and  Wk 
feed  grains.    That  figure  is  f or  m«SS 
1  year.  ^^nij 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  area  n« 
comparative  market  prices.  Rega^,2 
of  contentions  to  the  contrary  iS 
Sugar  Act  has  saved  the  people  of  Am» 
ica  much  money.  Last  year  sugar  Drl»I 
skyrocketed.  It  was  thought  that  thS 
was  a  shortage.  The  Department  3 
Agriculture  notified  the  growers  in  tlS 
country  that  there  was  not  a  world  short 
age,  but  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
sugar  in  here  because  of  a  lack  of  shluB 
So  the  prices  went  up.  SpeculatonI 
gained  control. 

Last  year,  as  my  distinguislied  coi. 
league  pointed  out,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  desirous  of  permitting 
the  sale  of  at  least  500,000  tons  of  sugar 
The  administration  recommended  the 
removal  of  all  marketing  restrictions  for 
1964.  " 

The  message  from  the  President  indl- 
cated  that  producers  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  all  they  produced  during  1964 
But,  finally,  a  500,000-ton  increase  In  the 
domestic  allottment  was  agreed  upon 
That  bill  was  not  even  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  If  the  bill  had 
been  submitted  and  passed,  it  would 
have  affected  the  then  high  price  of 
sugar. 

I  recall  that  Congress  did  not  take 
action  to  permit  us  to  dispose  of  all  the 
sugar  that  we  now  have  on  hand.  Un- 
less this  legislation  is  enacted,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  a  flood  of  sugar  from  abroad  will 
cause  a  surplus  of  sugar  and  work  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  beet  and  sugar 
cane  growers  of  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
bill  is  enacted,  it  will  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  privilege,  if  he  sees 
fit,  to  dispose  of  500,000  tons  of  sugar  de- 
rived from  mainland  cane  and  sugar- 
beets. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  pass.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  will 
be  very  high  this  year.  I  doubt  that  it 
will  be  over  6  cents,  6V4  cents,  or  7  cents. 
I  believe  that  is  a  very  reasonable  price 
to  pay  for  raw  sugar. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to.  I  hope  that  next 
year  we  shall  be  able  to  sit  around  the 
table  with  the  proper  committees  In  or- 
der to  go  into  the  entire  question  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  allotments.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  that 
in  January. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  when 
sugar  shortage  was  Imminent  last  year 
and  sugar  prices  thre^ened  to  skyrocket, 
domestic  beet  and  cane  producers  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  produce  more  sugar  to  allevi- 
ate this  situation.  The  Secretary  re- 
moved acreage  limitations,  and  unlim- 
ited marketings  were  recommended  by 


.w- President  in  his  agricultural  message, 
*^\^1  1964.    Based  upon  these  ac- 
'•"  hv  the  administration  the  domestic 
*!^  mdustry  in  good  faith  planted  and 
?5i,r«i  sugar  in  excess  of  its  quota. 
Sipv^  on  September  14,  1964,  mar- 
K  quotas  were  reestablished  on  do- 
S  beet  sugar  at  the  1962  level  in  spite 
5Vhp  fact  that  the  sugarbeets  were  al- 
-.Hv  in  the  ground  and  were  nearly 
2Sv  to  be  harvested.   This  will  leave  the 
^sugar  processors  with  a  surplusage 
Jlnproximately  800,000  tons,  which  sur- 
^.iftaee  has  resulted  directly  from  emer- 
S^  actions  taken  by  the  administra- 
Sn     Similar   action   is   contemplated 
JL  regard  to  mainland  cane  sugar  pro- 
Jucers    Failure  to  grant  this  extra  mar- 
Sting' authority  to  help  relieve  the  do- 
m^tic  producer  would  be  nothing  less 
Si  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
ie  Government.   It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  a  surplusage  of  800,000  tons 
nl  beet  sugar  and  600.000  tons  of  cane 
sugar  for  a  total  of  about  1,400,000  tons. 
This  legislation   would   only    authorize 
275  000  tons  for  beet  sugar  marketings 
and  225,000  tons  for  mainland  cane  mar- 
ketings, for  a  total  of  500,000  tons  of  ad- 
ditional marketings  in  1964,  and  has  no 
effect  upon  marketing  quotas  in  future 

years. 

Without  the  extension  of  foreign 
quotas  and  the  continuation  of  the  im- 
port fees  on  the  global  quotas  as  provided 
by  this  amendment,  not  only  will  our 
trade  relations  be  jeopardized,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  by  leaving  this  important 
economic  factor  of  many  of  the  import- 
ing countries  in  a  state  of  limbo,  but  may 
very  well  cause  the  United  States  to  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  for  excess  for- 
eign sugar  that  has  no  other  home.  This 
could  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
domestic  price  of  sugar,  causing  severe 
damage  to  an  industry  that  not  only  has 
had  a  tremendous  stabilizing  effect  upon 
American  agriculture  as  a  whole,  but  has 
also  proved  Its  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  the  Nation  in 
a  time  of  crisis. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  -agricultural 
act  of  any  kind  in  this  country  that  has 
ever  been  as  successful  as  the  Sugar  Act. 
A  search  through  the  entire  list  of  com- 
modities produced  in  the  United  States 
will  not  disclose  a  single  commodity  that 
has  experienced  as  relatively  low  an  in- 
crease In  price  as  sugar  has  over  the 
years.  It  is  a  bargain  even  at  12  or  13 
cents  a  pound.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
far  better  bargain  than  we  can  show  with 
respect  to  any  other  commodity,  no  mat- 
ter which  commodity  it  Is,  whether  raw 
material  or  manufactured  material. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing. Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  Sugar 
Act  and  the  patriotic  actions  of  the  do- 
mestic producer,  there  was  a  constant 
supply  of  sugar,  which  otherwise  we 
would  not  have  had.    We  must  not  turn 


our  backs  upon  the  domestic  producer 
now  that  the  crisis  is  over. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  from  Dennis 
O'Rourke,  president  of  the  Holly  Sugar 
Corp.  This  telegram  urges  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

September  30. 1964. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Understand  Senators  McCarthy  and  Ben- 
nett will  today  oflfer  amendment  to  tariff 
reclafisincation  bill,  H.R.  12253,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend foreign  provisions  of  Sugar  Act  for  6 
months  and  to  provide  extra  1964  sugar 
marketing  rights  of  up  to  275,000  tons  for 
beet  area  and  225,000  for  mainland  cane 
area.  This  of  vital  Importance  to  beet  Indus- 
try and  will  be  very  Important  to  future 
production  plans.  Respectfully  and  ear- 
nestly request  you  join  with  Senators  Mc- 
Carthy and  Bennett  in  this  endeavor  and 
that  you  urge  other  Senate  friends  of  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  to  do  likewise. 
Best  regards. 

Dennis  O'Rourke, 
President,  Holly  Sugar  Corp. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  Is  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  on  which 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  has  stated  that  if  the 
Bennett  amendment  Is  rejected,  foreign 
sugar  will  flood  American  markets.  I  ad- 
vise Senators  that  two  provisions  in  our 
laws— first,  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act;  and  second,  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Sugar  Act— provide  for 
such  emergencies.  For  example,  section 
22  of  the  act  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  restrict  the  impor- 
tation of  commodities — which  In  this 
case  would  be  sugar— by  quota  or  by 
tariff,  if  such  Importation  interferes  with 
the  successful  operation  of  a  domestic 
agricultural  program. 

So  if  Senators  are  fearful  that  failure 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  might 
jeopardize  the  program,  I  assure  them 
that  the  most  eminent  attorneys  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  assured  me  that 
such  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  Is  recognized  for  1 

minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  While  It  is  true  that, 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  such  action  would  be  pos- 
sible, does  the  Senator  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  In- 
furiate our  friends  by  Imposing  quotas 


In  such  a  situation?  I  doubt  It  very 
much.  Instead,  I  believe  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  persuade 
him  otherwise. 

I  think  we  shall  find  the  same  situa- 
tion existing  that  existed  once  before. 
Ships  will  stand  offshore  waiting  until 
midnight,  December  31,  to  get  their 
cargoes  of  sugar  into  the  United  States 
before  the  President  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  Senatortrom  Utah 
has  seen  fit  to  express  this  fear.  The 
amendment  that  I  proposed  would  pre- 
vent what  the  Senator  has  spoken  of.  I, 
too,  was  afraid  that  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  infuriate  oiu: 
friends  in  South  America,  because  it 
would  take  away  from  them  500,000  tons 
of  the  sugar  quota.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] does  have  some  concern  for  our 
friends  In  South  America. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presijjent,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  are  500,000 
tons  of  the  quota  reserve  which  have 
never  been  assigned  to  our  friends 
abroad.  To  say  that  by  allocating  any 
amount  of  that  quota  to  the  domestic 
producers  we  would  actually  take  some- 
thing away  from  a  country  that  feels  it  Is 
entitled  to  that  quota  is,  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  quite  a  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nsune  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  pending 
question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  C[>TTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afflr  native) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  hi  tve  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  ELkating]. 
If  he  w(  re  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "na  y."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
draw ms  vote. 

Mr.  Ji  .vrrs  (after  having  voted  In  the 
negative ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  ive  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doicnick]. 
If  he  we  re  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "ye  i."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  P  [Uj  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  I  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  looting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  rt  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  j.  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  {fDonatlve).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
quished  unlor  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [M  .  Kkwedt].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  1  berty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefc  re  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  \  ANSPIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Sen  itor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BiraoiCK  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  CAifNOif],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gri  riNiNG] ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator froii  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the 
Senator  'rom  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  j  re  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  1  innounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massach isetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  are 
absent  b  cause  of  Illness. 

I  furt:  ler  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  rom  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHRrr],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [»/r.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Df  kota  [Mr.  McGovern]  .  the  Sen- 
ator fron  Utah  It/tr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Ma  ne  [Mr.  Muskie]  .  the  Senator 
from  Ore  gon  [Mrs.  Nbitberger]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator fron  1  California  [Mr.  Salinger]  ,  and 
the  Sena  »r  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furt  ler  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [M-.  BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "y«,." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  preser  t  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylv  inla  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator    rom  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

On  thl  t  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [:  Ir.  Jackson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  rom  California  [Mr.  Salinger]. 
If  preser  t  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Califomli  would   vote   "nay"   and   the 


Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  frtMn  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [  Mr.  Beall  ] . 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [ Mr.  Case]  . 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senatxjr  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  LMr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  If 
present  anc.  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick  1  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

(No.  590  Leg] 
YEAS — 37 
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Aiken 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Htckenlooper 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Bible 

Lausche 

Simp.son 

Hoggs 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Byrd,  W. 

Va.        Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Church 

McCleilan 

WUUams.  Del. 

Cooper 

McNamara 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dlrksen 

Mechem 

Eastland 

Morse 

NAYS— 23 

Andersot 

I              Gore 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rvis.se  11 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Sa'tonstall 

Douglas 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Walters 

Fong 

Pastore 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbrlgh 

t             Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING — 40 

Beall 

Holland 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Moss 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Case 

Jackson 

Neiiberger 

Clark 

Javits 

Pell 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Sallrger 

Cxirtls 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Domlnlcl 

c             Keating 

Symington 

Edmonds 

on         Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Goldwatt 

r           Mansfield 

Tower 

Gruening 

:             McGee 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McOovcrn 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Hill 

Miller 

So   H 

[r.    Bennett's    amendment    wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  I  a^ 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table     '    ^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  -^ 
agreed  to.  ^  *■• 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  t 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  «i 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th. 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  t^ 
Louisiana  will  be  stated.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  atnetwi 
ment,  as  follows:  ^" 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bUl.  Im-h:  tv 
following:  '"-wiuje 

"Section  205(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  i&m 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  Insming  JS 
the  third  sentence  thereof  the  foU<M^  ««» 
sentence:  'The  Secretary  Is  also  au^^S 
and  directed  in  making  such  aUotmentTtf 
the  quotas  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  arm 
for  1964.  1965,  and  1966,  to  take  Into  craT 
sideratlon.  In  lieu  of  or  In  addition  to  tha 
foregoing  factors  of  processing,  past  market. 
Ings  and  ability  to  market,  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing an  aUotment  which  will  permit  such 
marketing  of  sugar  as  Is  necessary  for  rea- 
sonably efHclent  operation  during  the  calen- 
dar years  1964,  1965.  and  1966  of  any  new 
sugarcane  processing  mUl  or  factory  that  for 
the  first  time  In  1964  begins  the  productlan 
of  sugar  from  sugarcane :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  and  If  necessary  iball 
reopen  any  hearing  and  amend  any  order 
allotlng  the  1964  quota  In  order  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  sentence.'  " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  not  affect  anyone  ex- 
cept the  producers  of  sugar  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  during  this 
debate,  quotations  were  given  from  the 
President's  message  of  last  year  on  sugar, 
wherein  he  recommended  the  removal  of 
marketing  restrictions  on  the  domesti- 
cally produced  sugar  during  the  calendar 
year  1964.  As  all  of  us  know,  there  was 
a  shortage  of  sugar  then. 

Relying  on  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  sugarcane  cooperative  was  or- 
ganized in  Louisiana.  It  was  composed 
of  220  farmers,  who  had  a  long  history 
of  sugarcane  production. 

Included  were  160  sugarcane  farmers 
in  Iberia  Parish  and  60  farmers  in  St. 
Martin  Parish,  who  had  pledged  320,000 
tons  of  cane  and  Invested  $1,300,000  In 
class  B  stock  to  finance  their  own  sugar 
mill.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  area  busi- 
nessmen invested  $700,000  in  class  A 
stock.  The  sugar  production  is  estimated 
to  be  30.000  to  32.000  tons. 

At  least  95  percent  of  the  cane  pledged 
to  the  co-op  is  proportionate  share  cane 
and  already  has  a  historical  back- 
ground for  allotment,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  processed  in  10  sugar  mills 
outside  the  home  parish  in  1961-63. 

These  producers  had  been  selling  to 
mills  which  had  a  marketing  quota.  It 
was  expected  that  a  quota  would  be  al- 
lotted to  the  new  mill  to  which  these  220 
farmers  had  contributed  construction 
funds.  This  expectation  was  based  cm 
the  statement  made  by  the  President,  to 
the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  mar- 
keting restrictions  for  the  1964  crop. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  pertinent  part 
of  the  President's  January  31,  1964,  fann 
message : 

Sugar:  The  rise  In  sugar  prices  In  1968 
reflected  a  reduction  In  world  supplies.  The 
Cuban    crop    was   about   one-half   the  prt- 


-ei    Kurope  had  two  poor  sugarbeet  to  allot  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage  in  as  I  do,  that  there  is  considerable  merit 

***"*  But  the  fears  voiced  last  year  that  ^^g  sugarcane  quota  to  Florida  and  Loul-  in  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 

*"*nnited  states  would  be  unable  to  obtain  slJ^na  f  ered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

^ent  sugar  proved  groundless.    AcU^  ^  j  ^^^^   ^^  conference  this  matter  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 

r^e  Department  °'. /^^IfX'^nd  T^rS  will  be  worked  out.    I  am  very  hopeful  estry,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 

«^.rSicTi^'^  t^a?atU5i  hi?^  that  it  will  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  [Mr.  Ellender] 

***     in^nticipation  of  shortages.    How-     of  everyone. However,  as  the  amendment  pertains 

"''"uie  experience  of  the  past  year— and  Mr.  BENNETT.    So  far  as  the  Senator  to  our  State,  and  as  it  pertains  to  other 

""'fjt  that  foreign  sugar  quotas  expire  at  from  Utah  is  concerned,  this  is  a  prob-  cane  producers  as  well,  in  the  form  in 

2!  end  of  1964— highlight  the  need  for  some  ^gj^  j^  which  only  the  producers  of  cane  which  It  is  drafted,  we  cannot  help  but 

*^  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  assure  sxxgBir  are  involved.    I  certainly  beUeve  feel  that  Inadvertently  it  would  encoiu"- 

1^  supplies  of  sugar  to  consmners  at  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  excellent  Idea  to  take  the  age  people  who  are  not  now  in  the  sugar 

^  prices.    ^ "^°^''°?v.-*^,/ o7do^e2-  matter  to  conference,  to  see  if  the  de-  business  to  get  into  the  sugar  business 

'^^'^TA^i^^^ei^^cei^^Bx  taUs  can  be  worked  out.  in  some  fashion  or  other,  in  the  beUef 

1^4     Thifi  legiBiation  will  reUeve  the  Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  amend-  that  eventually  the  Government  would 

^JjLure  on  world  market  supplies  at  a  time  ment  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  finally  bail  them  out. 

^nthese  supplies  are  short.  sugar  that  can  be  sold.    So  far  as  the        We  talked  this  matter  over,  as  the  dis- 

..^4*4  ^   T  mrMiirt  nv*.  fr,  r»oint  mit  Consuming    States    are    concerned,    it  tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisl- 

m  addition  I  would  uicew  P^^^  o^J  ^^^^  ^^  difference  whatever;  it  is  ir-  ana  has  said.     We  have  talked  about 

a»t,  to. ^e  event  "J^  J^;°f  J^ JJJf ""!  ^  relevant.     However,  it  makes  consider-  amending  or  modifying  the  amendment 

^autet  in  1964  a  substantial  Pojjion  oi  ^^^^  difference  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  to  some  extent. 

Its  sugar  as  it  }s  proaucea.  ix  simii  u«  ^^^  piorida  as  to  which  mill  will  grind        That  seems  to  be  agreeable.     We  in 

unable  to  P*y/P/.  ^"^,"';^y"  ThP  rp  sugar  and  which  will  not  grind  sugar.  Florida  and  the  people  in  Louisiana  have 

ph^ed<»ne  asitis  aeuvereu     ^"«  ^^  j^  Louisiana,  if  I  recall,  in  the  New  a  common  problem.     I  beUeve  we  can 

salt  would  be    not  a  ^arasnip^  oui  an  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^67  farmers  got  to-  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment.     I 

economic  chaster  J®^"?^  J^^^'^P'  ^'t  "  gether  and  built  a  mill.    They  wish  to  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  be  wiU- 

vestors,  creditors  and  tne  entire  com-  ^^.^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^.j^  ing  to  take  it  to  conference. 

®'"^*^"        j™„„i-   rv^^r-^ur  normitc   tViP  I^  thc  meantime,  the  miU  which  had        Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  thank  the 

My  amendmer^  merely  permltet^  previously    ground    the    sugar    planted  senator. 

«T^..°^  i!?J','i^^^I!.c^oi^otS!S  more  sugar,  anticipating  it  would  lose        i  yield 


yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


consideration  <^«^S„^f^«f  Jf^Jfj^f  ^^^  "liese  old  customers.  Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield  back  the  re- 
in order  to  ascertain  the  quwitlty   of  ^^  ^^^  amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  mainder  of  my  time, 
sugar  t^at.  should  De  aiiocaxea  to  tne  ^^^^^  farmers  who  own  the  cooperative.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
°^..°S^/   aS^nTS.p^pH  built   with   money   borrowed   from   the  Namara  in  the  chair).    The  question  Is 

•^^    -  ?,«  t w  thPrP  Ls  a  little  differ-    Federal  Government on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 

^  ""f  lintn  .^orL  ^he  or^uce^  of  ^r.  ELLENDER.    To  some  extent.  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 

ence  of  opinion  among  the  producers  oi  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Louisiana.    These  farm-  lender]. 

TJvp'^L^riS  the  oiSti^  with  my  ^rs  would  be  left  in  the  situation  where  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
l^  friend  ?SmFloyaf^rS^^^  they  would  not  be  able  to  grind  their  ^^     ELLENDER.    Mr.    President.    I 
f^mrdisti^SS    ccJ^^^^  ^^"^-    We  have  tried  to  work  out  sunple  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
Sisi^a  tMr^l^Nof  ^ey  are'a^'e-  j-sU-  '^^^^^^^l^^^^^Jf^^\J^l  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
^le  to  taking   the  matter  to   confer-  Sfff Sph?  ^ob  em     I  hSe  a  S  Ser-  ^'-   KUCHEL.    I   move   to  lay   that 
enci  in  the  hope  that  something  can  be  J.f^J^'^i  ^u?  thP  inaSr  fSm  Florfda  "'^^^^^  °"  ^^^  ^^^«- 
Sed  out  in  connection  with  this  very  ^ff^f i^g^j/i^f^y  to  wo?2?tVuTS  confS-  ^^^^  fo ^ion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
equitable  case  ^  ^    ^^e  fair  and  just  thing,  and  ^^^r^J^-^^^^r^     i..r     t>      -^     *         k^ 
There  is  a  smiilar  situation  in  another  ■                  ^^^^  ^^^  j^cal  problem  in  ^  Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President  on  be- 
part  of  Louisiana^  and  another  one  in  ^^^^^          ^^  ^^^  ^ot  create  a  parallel  half  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida.     Mills  were  con-  w,        -^  Florida     The  Senator  from  Vermont    [Mr.   Aiken],    and   myself.   I 
structed,  and  the  sugarcane  being  ground  Jn    j^a  is  aware  of  that  situation  o^^r  the  amendments  which  I  send  to 
St  these  new  mills  is  sugarcane  that  ^.    ^       ^^^^  involve  the  question  of  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated, 
would  have  been  sent  to  other  factories  ^j^g^her  we  should  have  a  sugar  act  or  no  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
in  those  States  to  which  a  marketing  g^gJ^J.  aj,|.    qj.   ^ow   many   tons  should  amendments    offered    by    the    Senator 
quota  was  allowed.  ^^^^  ^^  '^he  country.    This  is  a  matter  from  Vermont  wUl  be  stated. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  simply  gives  ^^  between  the  sugarcane  producers  as  The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 

the  Secretary  the  right  to  adjust  the  ^  what  should  be  done  for  the  people  ments.  offered  by  Mr.  Prouty  for  him- 

quota  in  the  hope  that  the  new  mills  that  ^^^  ^^^  themselves  in  this  situation,  self  and  Mr.  Aiken,  as  follows: 

had  been  constructed  during  1964,  and  particularly  with  the  old  mill  increasing  At  the  end  of  the  bin  add  the  following 

are  In  operation  in  1964,  will  be  entitled  ^^^  product,  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  section: 

to  a  marketing  quota.  ^g^^,^  ^■j^g^^  ^^  j^ad  lost  some  of  its  old  "sbc.  75.  Spring-Ttpe  clothespins. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President,  will  customers.  "(a)  establishment      of      quota.— The 
the  Senator  yield?  j^^j.    DOUGLAS      May  I  have  the  as-  headnotes  for  schedule  7,  part  13,  subpart 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield.  surarice  of  both  Senators  from  Louisiana  a  (p.  397)   are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
Mr.  BENNETT.    Is  the  understanding  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  will  ^^.^.f  ""^     "^    .^1      r''^  tfX^HA^  in 
of  the  senator  from  Utah  correct  that  J^t  rlsult  In  an  increased  production  of  ^^^^J  ^go'os'^and  7lo°06  wSSh  Xy'  Sfei" 
the  amendment  will  not   increase   the  ^^^  ^^^^  domestic  cane  sugar  and  a  cor-  ^'^^  'or  %it^^rJZfJm  Z^Slv^,  for 
total  of  225,000  pounds?  responding    loss    of    low    cost    imported  consumption  during  any  calendar  year  shall 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  will  not.  sugar?  not  exceed  650,000  gross.' 
Mr.  BENNETT.     It  will  not  increase  Mr.  ELLENDER.    Ninety-five  percent  -(b)  effective     date.— The     amendment 
it?  of  the  growers  who  are  selling  cane  to  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  will  not.  the  new  mill  were  selling  it  to  the  old  spect  to  articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
.,     ^^^.p^,.-,,,.^     -rj.    1        4.1-    c< ^t.^.^,  11  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  Jan- 
Mr.  BENNETT.    It  gives  the  Secretary  mills.  ,,flrv  i   iPfi-i- 
power  to  distribute  it  differently  than  it  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    With  that  assurance,  """o^'p^^ea    line  13    strike  out  "and  70 
might    have    been    done    without    the  i  will  not  oppose  the  amendment.  (br*  and  insert  •'70(b). 'and  75(b)". 
amendment?  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield   5  '    '                                        „     u     i.     *v 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  that  is  what  we  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  PROIOT.  Mr.  President,  ttie 
discussed.  It  will  be  in  conference.  It  Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  amendments  offered  by  me  and  my  dls- 
wlU  be  left  to  the  conference  committee    speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  for    tinguished  semor  colleague  from  Ver- 

to make  that  decision.  my  senior  coUeague,  who  is  unavoidably    mont    [Mr.  Aken]    again   proposes  to 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment    absent  today.    He  vigorously  supported    establisha ^^0^/°^ sprmg-ty^^^^ 
as  drafted  would  permit  the  Secretary     the  Bennett  amendment.    He  recogmzes,    pms.     The   amendment   provides   that 
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quota  of  650,000  gross  as  the 

po4slble  means  of  remedying  such 
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225(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 

requires  that  an  article  as  to 

a  Tariff  Commission  determ- 

las  been  made  must  be  reserved 

negotiation  If  "the  Tariff  Commis- 

and  advises  the  President  that 

conditions   in  such   industry 

substantially  improved"  since 

of  the  finding  of  injury. 

22,  1964,  the  Tariff  Com- 
after  a  hearing  and  investiga- 
a  report  with  the  President  in 
of  the  Commissioners  found 
conditions  in  the  domestic 
clothespin  industry  had  not  sub- 
improved  since  September  10, 
three  found  a  substantial  im- 
in  such  conditions, 
this  three-to-three  split  of  opin- 
E^esldent  is  free  to  authorize, 
3ualm  of  conscience,  the  nego- 
)f  trade  liberalization  on  spring 
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speech  on  April  24  of  this 

p|3inted  out  this  curious  facet  of 

laws  and  noted  that  it  would 

prudebt  "in  any  situation  where  the 

C(  mmission  is  unable  to  agree  on 


tndi  stry 


's  ability  to  withstand  fur- 
relaxations,  to  give  the  indus- 
bfenefit  of  the  doubt — a  presump- 
i  lability  to  brave  the  onslaught 
neu  trade  liberalizations — partid- 
wiere,  as  here,  the  industry  is  an 
of  small  businesses  located  in 
substantial  unemployment." 
PiJBsident,  to  my  way  of  thinking 
eptremely  significant  factor  that 
was  able  to  persuade  three 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
I  was  likelihood  of  substantial 
the  industry. 

that  there  is  a  Member  of  the 

wrio  could  say  in  good  conscience 

Tariff  Commission  is  a  protec- 

To  my  knowledge,  since 

ment  of  the  Trade  Expansion 

ld62  there  has  not  been  a  single 

cli  luse  proceeding  in  which  a  ma- 

the  Commission  has  found  the 

of  injury  to  a  domestic  in- 

bclcause  of  trade  concessions.    To 

there  has  been  not  a  single  in- 

iit   which   the   Commission   has 

sfdjustment  assistance  under  the 

of  that  act. 

fi  ct  that  the   Commission   was 

divided  on  the  question  of  the 

of   continued  injury   to   the 

clothespin  industry  is  a  point  of 

iignificance.    Tne  Commission 

lightly  arrive  at  such  conclu- 


indv  stry 


b)dy. 


point  the  spring   clothespin 

Inds  itself  in  an  extremely  dif- 

tion.    It  is  a  small  industry,  a 

business.    It  has  become  smaller 

Impact   of    imported    spring 


clothespins.  It  is  clearly  the  kind  of 
industry  that  we  ought  to  protect  in 
our  concern  for  the  preservation  of  small 
biosiness.  It  is  an  industry  whose  fate 
is  in  the  hands  of  others.  With  the  fell 
swoop  of  a  pen  this  industry  can  be 
destroyed. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  free  enter- 
prise system  in  which  small  business 
flourishes  it  must  be  prepared  to  back 
away  from  absolutist  principles  of  free 
trade  in  an  eventuality  such  as  this 
where  a  small  business,  operating  under 
the  strictures  of  the  American  labor  and 
merchandising  market,  meets  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  foreign  competition 
thriving  under  a  different  system. 

Another  congressional  policy  stands  to 
be  thwarted  by  our  failure  to  act  affirm- 
atively on  this  amendment.  We  have 
constantly  sought  to  improve  the  em- 
ployment pattern  of  our  small  towns 
and  rural  communities.  Under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  we  sought  to  alle- 
viate the  pressures  of  unemployment  in 
areas  already  undergoing  the  ravages  of 
jobless  people. 

Five  plants,  survivors  of  the  loss  of  25 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  to  im- 
ports, are  located  in  Mattawaumkeag, 
Dtxfield,  and  West  Paris,  Maine,  and  in 
Waterbury  and  Montpelier,  Vt.  A  man 
does  not  just  leave  his  job  in  these  areas 
and  find  new  work.  If  his  place  of  em- 
ployment closes,  he  faces  insuperable 
problems.  Is  he  too  old  to  .move  his  fam- 
ily, sell  his  house,  find  a  new  job  in  a 
marketplace  seeking  younsr  skilled  work- 
ers? Is  he  to  try  and  eke  out  a  living 
from  the  land  itself?  Where  is  he  to  go? 
What  is  he  to  do?  How  is  he  to  eat? 
What  will  his  family  wear? 

The  spring  clothespin  industry  pro- 
vides jobs  to  a  substantial  percenta^^e  of 
the  employable  in  these  small  towns.  In 
addition,  many  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
both  Maine  and  Vermont  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  these  plants  as  a  market 
for  wood  cut  from  their  farms.  Their 
sales  of  wood  to  the  clothespin  people 
provide  them  with  money  to  buy  plows, 
tractors,  food,  and  clothins;. 

If  we  were  not  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment substantial  harm  could  come  to 
what  remains  of  this  industry.  Three 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  agree. 
The  fact  that  three  disagree  with  them 
ought  not  to  be  controlling.  We  face  the 
evenly  divided  possibility  that  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  result  in  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  a  small  business 
operating  primarily  in  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment. 

The  mere  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence ought  to  be  reason  enough  to  cast 
a  presumption  in  their  favor  and  offer 
them  what  assurances  we  can.  that,  with- 
in the  quota  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  they  will  not  be  destroyed. 
I  offer  the  amendments  In  the  hope 
that  this  small  business,  this  small  in- 
dustry, can  be  kept  alive  to  maintain  em- 
ployment for  a  relatively  few  American 
workers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   AIKEN.     Mr.   President,   I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Vermont  for  his 
able  discussion  of  the  situation  in  which 
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the  spring  clothespin  industry  flnrt.  u 
self.    As  usual,  my  colleague  is  aLkIi"* 
for  the  small  Industries  of  l^eSSSf 
this  case,  for  a  particular  small  indJilZ 
peculiar  to  New  England.  "^a«8try 

The  industry  may  be  smaU  in  the  .* 
of  many  people.  Probably  it  furniSS 
employment  to  not  more  than  l oooi»/ 
at  the  most,  1,200  persons  in  th^  ahiS 
and  on  the  farms;  but  it  Is  vervir? 
portant  to  those  people.  I  know  some^ 
them.  I  know  that  this  particular  in^ 
dustry  employs  people  who  would  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtainan 
other  job  should  it  close  down 

For  several  years,  the  clothespin  In 
dustry  has  had  to  struggle  for  its  « 
istence.     It  had  to  fight  against  com" 
petition  which  in  some  cases  has  bor 
dered  on  the  unfair,  such  as  the  mislead" 
ing  labeling  of  packages.    It  has  had  to 
struggle  against  cutthroat  pricing    But 
with  the  help  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
or  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  it  has  been  able  to  exist  up 
to  now,  and  it  still  furnishes  employment 
to  a  good  many  people  in  the  small  towns 

This  is  only  one  small  industry;  but 
it  is  small  industry  in  the  aggregate' that 
determines  whether  we  shall  have  a  pros- 
perous or  a  depressed  economy  in  the 
United  States. 

I  fully  support  what  my  colleague  from 
Vermont  has  said.  Again,  I  commoid 
him  for  his  alertness,  his  watchfulness 
and  his  willingness  to  go  to  bat  for  the 
small  industries  of  our  area. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  perti- 
nent observations  of  my  colleague  from 
Vermont.  As  he  has  so  well  said,  this 
proposal  concerns  not  only  the  employees 
of  the  industry,  but  also  the  farmers  in 
the  area. 

We  find  that  1,200  persons,  including 
farmers,  are  involved.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
this  fact.  In  1955.  this  industry  em- 
ployed 437  individuals.  The  man-hours 
worked  in  that  year  were  874,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  in  the  plants 
alone. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

1  am  talking  about  the  clothespins  plants. 

In  1963.  the  figure  had  dropped  to  363 
workers  employed,  and  502,000  man- 
hours  of  work.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
trend  downward.  This  small  industry  is 
not  going  to  survive  unless  it  has  some 
protection,  which  I  believe  is  most  Im- 
portant. 

This  year,  imports  from  abroad  are 
at  the  rate  of  $2,135,024  gross.  This 
is  a  significant  figure.  If  it  continues, 
this  small  industry  will  be  put  out  of 
business. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
look  with  favor  upon  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. We  all  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  both  the  junior  Senator  and  the  senior 
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t«r  from  Vermont,  but  the  amend- 
*?t  which  they  have  just  offered  is 
"^ther  example  of  logrolling  on  the 
•"jiThill  which  we  thought  we  had  ellm- 
!£  when  we  passed  the  Hull  Tariff 
w^  1934  or  1935. 

The  act  which  is  reaUy  before  us  is 

TM-iff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
*  ttc  Act  It  is  now  being  loaded  down 
SS  measures  which  would  diminish 
jTcost  low-price  foreign  imports  from 
f«mi«i  countries  and  lead  to  the  pro- 
A»ction  of  additional  quantities  of  high- 
«^  high-priced  domestic  articles  which 
^'increase  the  cost  of  living  to  hard- 
!r«sed  American  families. 

iwdl  understand  the  pressures  which 
ooerate  upon  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tore  to  protect  specific,  local  industries. 
I  have  no  words  of  reproof  whatsoever 
for  the  two  Senators  from  Vermont;  but 
Tjgjniud  the  Senate  of  certain  obvious 
{gets-  namely,  that  when  we  shut  off 
imports  we  also  automatically  shut  off 
exports.  If  we  do  not  import  from  other 
countries,  or  if  we  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  which  they  have  to  buy  from 
us  we  hurt  our  exports.  So,  while  we 
may  think  that  we  are  protecting 
clothespins— and  perhaps  we  are — sav- 
ing on  70  jobs  in  Vermont,  nevertheless, 
we  are  restricting  exports  from  abroad — 
possibly  from  Canada.  What  we  are 
doing  is  encouraging  high-cost  and  high- 
price  domestic  industry  to  fiourish  and 
discourage  the  low-cost  and  low-price 
domestic  industry  to  export.  In  addi- 
tion the  hardworking  housewife  who 
does  her  own  washing  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  hanging  up  her  clothes. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  I 
thought  we  had  realized  these  facts  when 
the  Hull  Act  was  enacted.  I  thought 
we  had  realized  it  when  we  passed  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  2  years  ago.  which 
was  intended  to  increase  the  total  vol- 
ume of  international  trade. 

I  know  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  gen- 
eral declaration  of  purpose  and  to  swear 
off  a  bad  habit  in  general,  but  when  each 
Individual  temptation  comes  along,  we 
yield  to  it. 

I  believe  that  we  have  gone  rather 
far  this  afternoon.  I  regret  that  this 
has  been  done.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  compound  the  error  and  fur- 
ther hamper  international  trade  and  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  services 
between  nations.  For  that  enables  each 
nation  to  specialize  in  the  articles  which 
It  can  best  produce. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  must  re- 
gretfully oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senators  from  Vermont — much  as  I 
esteem  them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  this  is  an 
unusual  situation.  As  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, in  1957  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  this  quota  be  established. 
This  year,  by  a  vote  of  3  to  3,  they  were 
evenly  divided.  The  three  who  voted  in 
favor  must  have  found  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  this  small  industry  could  not 
exist  without  assistance  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  do  not  blame  him  in  the  slightest.  We 
are  all  exposed  to  these  difficulties. 
However,   the    fact,   that    in    1957   the 


Tariff  Commission  recommended  that  a 
quota  be  established  should  not  be  con- 
trolling, because  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  that  year  was  a  high  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. President  Eisenhower  had  many 
virtues,  but  he  packed  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  high  tariff  men.  They 
tended  to  view  each  industry  by  itself 
and  not  consider  the  general  interest. 
I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  rise  above  local 
interests  when  specific  measures  are  be- 
fore us,  but  it  is  all  too  easy  to  think  of 
the  effect  upon  a  specific  industry — in 
this  case,  the  clothespin  industry  and  to 
disregard  the  effect  on  trade  and  pro- 
duction of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  consumed  with  cu- 
riosity. I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  tell  us  where 
the  clothespins  imported  into  the  United 
States  are  manufactured? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  assume  they  prob- 
ably come  from  Canada. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  a  single  clothespin 
comes  from  Canada.  They  come  from 
countries  which  have  favorable  trade 
balances  with  this  country.  None  comes 
from  our  Canadian  neighbor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  I  would  make 
the  same  point  in  connection  with  them 
that  I  made  in  connection  with  Canada, 
that  if  we  shut  off  imports  from  those 
countries  we  also  automatically  shut  off 
or  restrict  our  exports.  This  is  one  of 
the  simple  rules.  We  are  trying  to  ex- 
pand trade,  trying  to  produce  a  situation 
in  which  each  country  can  do  its  best 
absolutely  or  comparatively  and  so  that 
the  total  gross  national  product  for  the 
world  will  therefore  be  increased  by 
greater  freedom  of  trade,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  be  restricted. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  point  out  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  imports  of  clothes- 
pins comes  from  Hong  Kong  and  Poland. 
There  are  some  from  Belgium,  Sweden — 
I  believe  a  few  from  the  Netherlands — 
but  the  volume  is  so  small  that  it  would 
have  little  if  any  economic  effect  in  those 
countries  abroad;  but  it  would  put  this 
small  industry  out  of  business  at  home. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  all  remember 
Washington  Irving's  story  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  who  would  swear  off  drinking,  but 
whenever  a  drink  was  placed  before  him 
he  would  take  it  and  say,  "I  won't  count 
this  time."  But  that  was  the  way  he  be- 
came steadily  more  alcoholic. 

The  clothespin  industry  is  a  relatively 
small  industry.  This  is  not  an  issue  of 
great  magnitude,  but  I  should  say  that  we 
have  been  taking  too  many  potions  of 
protectionist  drink;  and  if  we  really  wish 
to  swear  off.  the  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
magnitude  to  the  people  working  in  this 
industry  and  to  the  farmers  who  supply 
the  raw  material.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  them,  economically  speaking. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
time  to  swear  off,  as  he  has  suggested, 
would  have  been  before  the  added  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  whiskbroom  in- 
dustry, which  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  seems  to  be  very 
much  interested. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  voted  against  the 

broom  proposal,  and 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  was  a  voice  vote. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  voted  against  it  in 

committee  also. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  have  been 
the  time  to  have  sworn  off. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  voted  against 
it  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  perfect  in  con- 
sistency. I  frequently  am  Inconsistent. 
However,  in  this  particular  instance,  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  ,  has  not  caught  me 
in  an  inconsistency,  because  I  was  one  of 
the  two  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  who  voted  against  the  restriction 
on  brooms.  I  believe,  in  general,  the 
Senator  will  find  that  on  the  Finance 
Committee  almost  without  exception  I 
vote  for  lower  tariffs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thsink  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  explanation,  which  points 
up  the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  diver- 
gence of  opinion  within  his  home 
State 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true,  but 
when  there  is  a  divergence- 


Mr.  AIKEN.    So  far  as  whiskbrooms 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  regards  such  mat- 
ters, I  should  like  to  be  consistent.  I  do 
not  say  I  have  perfect  success.  But  in 
general  I  have  voted  for  the  national 
interest  and  for  consumers  as  a  whole 
even  when  producers  in  my  own  State  are 
involved.  So  I  can,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency, oppose  the  clothespin  amend- 
ment which  our  friends  from  Vermont 
are  trying  to  foist  upon  the  public.  But 
we  should  also  realize  that  while  con- 
sumers tend  to  be  inarticulate  because 
their  interests  are  different,  they  also 
need  to  be  represented.  They  are  ig- 
nored too  often  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
It  is  always  much  easier  to  be  con- 
sistent in  relation  to  the  other  fellow's 
product  than  on  one's  own.  But  I  have 
tEtken  this  medicine  myself,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  general  interest  being  contrary  to  the 
specific  interest.  I  want  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adcen]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  whom  I  feel  are  excellent  Sen- 
ators, to  know  that  there  is  nothing  per- 
sonal in  my  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  amendment.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  earnestly  wish 
he  had  offered  his  amendment  before  the 
committee  so  that  the  committee  could 
have  studied  it,  looked  into  the  merits, 
and  decided  whether  they  thought  relief 
was  appropriate. 

Prom  what  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, this  is  not  a  situation  in  which  re- 
lief is  called  for.  To  provide  relief  now 
would  violate  our  trade  agreements. 
The  Tariff  Commission  split  on  this 
measure  3  to  3.  Three  members  of  the 
Commission  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  and  the  other  three  were  equally 
strongly  opposed  to  it. 

The  Senator  could  have  presented  the 
amendment  to  our  committee  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so.  I  understood  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

If  the  Senator  desires  to  seek  relief  in 
this  area,  I  wish  he  would  come  to  the 
committee  when  Congress  meets  next 
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0  wu 


maklig 
s)rt 


belle  ^e 


believe 


presei  ited 


CO]  isldered. 


brai  ich 


year, 
on  Its 
needs  to 

I  hapi 
on 

of  this 
wl^ch, 
provide 
certain 
tariff. 

I 
on  this 
Judgmei^t 

I 
in  this 
be 

fully 
brought 
we  coulc 
tive 
time  we 

The 
question 
ment  of 
Prouty] 

The 

Mr. 
dent.  I 

Mr 
gestthe 

The 
clerk  wil 

The 
the  roll. 

Mr 
dent,  I 
order  foi 
with. 

The 
objection 

Mr. 
dent,  I 
pending 

The 

The 
question 
ment  of 

PSOUTY] 

and  nay! 
clerk  will 

The 

Mr. 

the 

DERSON], 

Bayh], 
[Mr. 
ginia 
Nevada  [ 


I  wish 


he  would  base  this  proposal 
merits.    This  Is  a  bill  that 
be  acted  upon. 

that  the  Senate  will  not  insist 

a  snap  Judgment  on  a  matter 

and  vote  in  a  quota  provision 

I  imderstand,  does  not  even 

for  any  importation  beyond  a 

<  uota,  even  iif  they  pay  a  higher 


it  would  be  most  unwise  to  act 
l^ind  of  proposal  or  make  a  snap 
on  it. 
it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  act 
mse,  when  the  measure  could 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  care- 
and  recommendations 
to  the  Senate.    In  that  event, 
have  the  advice  of  the  execu- 
of  our  Government  at  the 
act  on  the  measure. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
he  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
(Putting  the  question.) 
ayes"  appear  to  have  it. 
Lf)NG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
.bsence  of  a  quorum. 
»RESIDIING     OFFICER.     The 
call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


tsk 
P>  STORE. 


L(t)NG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 

unanimous  consent  that  the 

the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 


ask 


Sena  or 
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Pennsylv;  inia 
from  Ark  uisas 
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Senator 

JOHNSTOr 
YARBOROqCH] 

sota  [Mr 
Montana 
from  We4t 
Senator 
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ator  froEi 
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BUk. 


ye  IS 


Bui  DICK], 


PIJESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

it  is  SO  ordered. 
L<J)NG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
f or  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
imendment. 

and  nays  were  ordered. 
'RESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
he  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas 
have  been  ordered;  and  the 
call  the  roll, 
leikislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
mJ\NSFIELD.    I  announce  that 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
:he  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Senator  from  North  Dakota 
the  Senator  from  Vir- 
Byrd],    the   Senator    from 
^.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT] ,  the  Sen- 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
:  rom  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
from    South    Carolina     [Mr. 
] .  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Minne- 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.   Mbtcalf],   the   Senator 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
f^cMn  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
absent  on  official  business, 
a^ounce  that  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Sen- 
Indiana   [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
om  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the 
from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Hum- 
Senator  from  Washington 
the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


the 


JAaSON], 


ming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernJ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Salinger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 


Smathers 

Symington 

Thurmond 


Williams.  Del.     ^°**^'Ohlo 
Yar  borough 


•  ^^^'  ^^^^"^'^  amendment  was 


re- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM-POSaniT  » 
ADJOURNMENT  PLANS^ 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Mr. 


should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  m  ^ 

„  „ __ _.  jority  leader,  insofar  as  he  knows  about 

I  also  announce  that  if  present  and  *^^®  S^^^I^  ^°L  ^^®  remainder  'of  the 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  J^'^ff  ^^  .^"^"^  "^  can  say  with  resnect 
[Mr.  Randolph ]  would  vote  "yea."  J?  the  session  next  week.    I  am  informed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the    ^Y       !i         i    ^^  ?^^^  Committee  has 


Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoinNicKl. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  1 , 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska  1 .  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATERl.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick ] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[No.  591  Leg] 
'  YEAS — 22 


Aiken 

Dodd 

Prouty 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bartlett 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Bennett 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Hoggs 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W. 

Va.       Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

CkJtton 

Miuidt 

EHrksen 

Pearson 
NAYS — 32 

Bible 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pro.xmlre 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Rlbicoff 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Russell 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McNamara 

Walters 

Gore 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hayden 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING — 46 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Gruening 

McGee 

Beall 

Hart 

McGovern 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Miller 

Cannon 

Holland 

Morton 

Case 

Hruska 

Moss 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Dominick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Robertson 

Edmonds* 

on        Keating 

Salinger 

Ful  bright 

Kennedy 

Scott 

cleared  a  rule  providing  for  a  continuing 
resolution  relating  to  appropriaton  K 
yet  either  unpassed  or  unsigned  to  en 
dure  for  a  period  of  10  days.  That  would 
certainly  encompass  all  of  next  week 
Prom  that,  one  might  readily  divine  that 
Congress  would  be  in  session  perhaps  for 
another  week.  I  presume  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  current  In- 
formation on  this  matter. 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  Is  that 
I  have  been  the  target  of  inquiry  frwa 
ever  so  many  Members  with  respect  to 
engagements  they  have  in  the  field,  i 
am  willing  to  confess  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  going  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  win,  loee 
or  draw.  I  shall  be  back  Friday  noon! 
I  shall  have  to  be  available  on  Tuesday 
in  order  to  try  to  avoid  what  is  becoming 
a  frightfully  embarrassing  and  awkward 
situation,  not  only  for  the  cancelor  but 
the  cancelee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  whose  side  this  time  is  coming  from? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No  one's. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  I  now  supplicate 
and  fairly  entreat  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  give  us  some  words  of 
comfort,  because  I  had  nurtured  the 
hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  we 
could  get  hold  of  the  curtain,  pull  it 
down,  and  say,  "That  is  the  end  of  the 
2d  session,  88th  Congress." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
fount  for  my  information  is  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  informed 
me  a  short  while  ago  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  had  reported  favor- 
ably an  extension  of  the  remaining  ap- 
propriation bills.  I.  too.  had  hoped  we 
could  complete  our  business  by  this  Sat- 
urday night,  but  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment just  noted,  it  would  appear  that 
the  prospects  are  that  we  shall  be  In 
session  all  of  next  week  if  we  remain. 

A  number  of  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  absent,  and  evidently  they 
are  not  alone.  Other  Senators  told  me 
they  intend  to  return  to  their  home  States 
this  weekend.  I  always  take  a  Senator 
at  his  word. 

At  the  present  time  in  conference  are 
the  coffee  agreement,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  and  the  social  security 
health  care  bill;  and  out  of  conference, 
the  NDEA  conference  report,  on  which 
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^  House  wiU  act  first  and  on  which 
ZnseexDS  to  be  some  difficulty  at  the 

■"jSTfollowing  bills  have  passed  the 
aJuifce  and  are  awaiting  House  action: 
J^^lachia,  ARA,  water  pollution,  and 
JJ^sources. 

Ttie  following  appropriation  bills  are 

-aiting  Senate  action:  The  supple- 
mpntal  appropriation  bUl,  which  wUl  at 
S«t  be  laid  before  the  Senate  tonight. 
^  very  likely  disposed  of  tomorrow; 
Tj  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill, 
I*ich  will  not  be  taken  up  until  the 
Siorization  bill  now  in  conference  is 
Jleed  to  by  both  Houses. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Members  of 
Sie  Senate  what  their  reaction  would  be 
to  recessing  next  Saturday,  going  home, 
gnd  coming  back  on  November  15. 

jlr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  long  ago  learned  to  adapt 
ind  adjust  himself  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  situation.  However, 
I  advanced  this  idea  only  as  something 
that  was  in  the  air  when  we  held  our 
policy  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
air  was  about  to  take  on  a  slightly  blue 
cast  as  a  result.  From  that,  one  can 
divine  that  there  was  no  great  felicity  or 
liappiness  anjerllg  the  Members  as  they 
contemplated  coming  back  after  election. 
But  I  have  come  back  after  other  elec- 
tions. I  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
the  majority  leader  always,  because  he 
is  the  conductor  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate;  and  whatever  the  exigencies  re- 
quire, I  adjust  myself  accordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion without  any  enthusiasm,  but  in  the 
realization  of  what  confronts  us  at  the 
moment  and  what  may  confront  us  in 
the  days,  if  not  weeks,  ahead. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  majority 
leader  is  trying  to  do  his  best  to  get  us 
out  of  here.  Would  he  amend  his  re- 
quest so  that  the  Senate  might  adjourn 
on  Saturday  and  not  return  until  Jan- 
uary 3? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

LEAVE     OF    ABSENCE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a  request 
that  I  think  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  re- 
quest? With  the  consent  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  state  that  since  August  24  I 
have  canceled  some  15  or  20  speaking 
engagements  and  meetings  in  my  home 
State,  every  one  of  them  nonpolitical  in 
nature.  Since  I  have  made  this  sacrifice, 
I  ask  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be 
absent  from  noon  next  Monday  until 
noon  of  the  Monday  following,  so  that  I 
may  keep  about  six  other  engagements 
which  I  have  not  canceled,  all  of  which 
are  nonpolitical  engagements.  Two  or 
tlu'ee  are  REA  meetings;  there  are  a 
couple  of  dairy  meetings;  and  some 
others.  I  feel  obligated  to  keep  the  other 
engagements.  I  would  not  be  able  to  go 
out  of  the  State.  I  would  do  the  best  I 
Muld  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the 
Senate  and  the  reason  we  are  what  we 
»re.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  they  would 
^  entirely  nonpartisan. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Nonpartisan  political 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  there  is  a  bottle- 
neck at  all,  I  think  the  bottleneck  is  in 
the  other  branch  of  Congress  for  reasons 
it  knows  better  than  we  do.  I  notice  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said  that  the  Senate  will  consider  during 
this  week  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  that  it  will  not  consider  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  until  such 
time  as  the  authorization  bill  is  agreed 
to.  I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  re- 
consider that  statement.  After  all,  the 
House  passed  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore there  was  agreement  on  the  authori- 
zation bill,  and  sent  it  over  to  the  Senate. 

I  assure  Senators  that  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  same  amount,  and  not  in 
a  larger  amount,  as  the  authorization 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  is 
under  the  authorization  amount  passed 
in  the  House  and  under  the  appropriation 
amount  passed  in  the  House.  So  the 
Senate  could  safely  act  upon  the  appro- 
priation bill,  send  it  to  the  House,  and 
then  await  the  action  of  the  House,  with- 
out delaying  any  procedure,  and  with- 
out offending  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  any  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure, however,  is  to  wait  until  the  au- 
thorizations have  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  but  the  House 
did  not  do  that.  We  waited  until  after 
our  authorization  bill.  We  passed  our 
authorization  bill.  The  appropriation 
bill  that  we  have  agreed  to  is  lower  than 
our  own  authorization  bill.  It  is  lower 
.  than  the  House  authorization  bill.  It  is 
lower  than  the  House  appropriation  bill. 

We  could  pass  the  appropriation  bill 
and  then  leave  it  until  such  time  as  the 
authorization  bill  is  agreed  to.  We  could 
then  forget  about  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  two  Houses  are 
independent  bodies.  There  is  no  way  for 
the  Senate  to  coerce  the  House  into  any 
kind  of  action.  They  are  preparing  to 
do  this,  so  I  am  informed.  That  means, 
as  the  majority  leader  well  says,  that  we 
shall  probably  be  here  most  of  next  week. 
With  an  election  coming  on,  one  can 
readily  understand  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion, as  Senators  wish  to  get  back  home. 

I  am  doing  this  only  in  order  to  gain 
some  assurance  as  to  what  the  schedule 
will  be.  Then  if  they  know,  they  can 
determine  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
to  be  absent,  whether  to  cancel  a  meet- 
ing, or  whether  to  be  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  from  time  to  time,  when  we  have 
been  held  up  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
has  taken  long  recesses,  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Only  three  important  bills  remain 
here.  They  are  the  tariff  bill,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  and  the 


foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  If  we  get 
those  out  of  the  way,  we  can  recess  and 
go  back  and  meet  our  engagements,  and 
await  action  by  the  House.  That  is  all 
I  am  saying.  We  could  do  the  work  we 
have  to  do.  We  can  do  our  job  and  go 
back  home  and  build  up  our  fences  while 
the  other  body  dillydallies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  conference  re- 
ports remain  to  be  disposed  of.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  one  more 
question.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  seriously  entertains,  and 
whether  he  knows  whether  the  other 
body  seriously  entertains,  the  idea  of  a 
recess  on  Saturday  of  this  week  to  last, 
let  us  say,  until  November  15,  or  any 
other  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  answer  would 
be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  it  is  under  seri- 
ous consideration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  majority 
leader  very  thoughtfully  and  coopera- 
tively asked  for  expressions  of  opinion, 
not  only  from  the  leadership,  but  also 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Therefore, 
I  feel  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion. 

There  was  a  policy  meeting  on  last 
Tuesday,  attended  by  almost  all  the  Re- 
publicans who  were  in  the  city. 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  while  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  rather  frequently  dis- 
agree in  some  degree  or  measure  on  their 
voting  and  in  their  opinions  on  certain 
matters,  at  no  time  have  I  ever  seen  more 
nearly  complete  unanimity  expressed 
against  a  recess  until,  say.  November  15. 
or  any  other  time  after  election. 

I  am  bound  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  there  will  be  some  vocal  ex- 
pressions of  objection  if  it  is  proposed  to 
recess  the  Congress  until  sometime  in 
November.  The  reason  why  it  was  dis- 
cussed was  that,  with  all  due  respect  to 
everyone,  and  the  desire  of  Senators  to 
get  away,  most  of  us  have  failed  to  see 
any  sustainable  reason  for  a  delay  in  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  up  until  now. 

I  assure  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  .  I  am  on  the  con- 
ference that  is  meeting  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  That  conference,  in 
my  judgment,  can  be  completed  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  parliamentary 
situation  is  or  what  points  of  order  are 
involved,  but  I  do  know  that  the  House 
has  passed  an  appropriation  bill  subject 
to  passage  of  the  authorization  bill.  The 
appropriation  bill  carmot  come  into  ef- 
fect until  the  authorization  bill  has  been 
passed.  While  there  is  a  Uttle  hassle  in 
the  other  body  about  the  appointment  of 
conferees  on  the  authorization  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  problem  has  been  straightened 
out.  I  believe  the  conferees  in  the  House 
will  be  officially  appointed  early  tomor- 
row afternoon,  under  a  rule.  We  have 
met  informally  with  the  House  confer- 
ees, even  though  they  have  not  been  of- 
ficially appointed.  Pleasurably,  some 
very  fine  and  distinguished  Members  of 
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the  oth  er  body  have  been  acting  in  a  to- 
tally inofQcial  capacity  as  conferees. 
Howev<  r,  we  have  been  conferring.  As 
soon  a  I  they  become  o£Scial  conferees, 
the  tw(  or  three  items  which  are  still  to 
be  reso  ved  can  be  resolved  with  consid- 
erable speed.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
conf  ere  nee  will  come  to  an  agreement  if 
we  can  have  a  meeting  tomorrow  after- 
noon. We  shall  meet  the  conferees  of 
the  Hoise  unofficially  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. ^  e  may  come  to  a  tentative  agree- 
ment, uwaiting  only  the  official  confir- 
mation of  the  appointment  of  conferees. 
I  see  n(  i  reason  why  the  conference  can- 
not cor  le  to  an  agreement  tomorrow. 

On  t  le  other  hand,  and  agreeing  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  unless 
there  i!  a  parliamentary  situation  here 
that  I  (  o  not  know  anything  about — the 
Approp  lations  Committee,  which  has 
already  arrived  at  its  conclusions,  with  a 
bill  that  is  below  the  House  figure  and 
below  the  Senate  flgure-^they  know 
what  tlie  figures  are,  and  have  arrived 
at  them  unofficially — I  see  no  reason  why 
the  appropriation  bill  cannot  be  passed 
in  any  event.  I  believe  these  matters 
can  be  expedited.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cam  lot  get  out  by  Saturday  night,  if 
there  i5  a  will  to  get  out. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  will  of  the 
majorit  7  leader.  I  know  he  is  anxious  to 
get  out  We  all  know  that.  I  am  not 
trying  1 0  assess  where  the  fault  lies.  We 
have  bsen  asked  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  That  is  what  I  am  giving.  I 
have  stated  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
our  melting.  It  is  a  unanimous  objec- 
tion. 1  am  not  being  quite  as  parlia- 
mentar  ly  diplomatic  as  our  beloved  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  answer  he  gave.  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  there 
will  be  '  'ociferous  objection  to  any  dilly- 
dallylni,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
which  E  lany  of  us  believe  to  be  inexcusa- 
ble, anc  that  will  force  us  to  come  back 
on  Nov<  mber  15.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
majority  leader  what  I  feel  to  be  the 
honest  answer  to  the  question  he  asked 
of  us. 

Mr.  lEANSFIELD.  As  always,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  frankness. 

Mr.  C  OTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  »/ ANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  C  DTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  comes 
perhaps  with  poor  grace  from  any  Sena- 
tor who  is  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  be  tco  vociferous  about  staying  here 
and  cai  sing  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  als^  e  embarrassment  in  their  en- 
gagemei  its. 

I  knew  that  the  majority  leader  is 
doing  eirerything  in  his  power  in  this 
matter.  So  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  J  ew  Hampshire  is  concerned, 
whatever  the  majority  leader  deter- 
mines, 1:  e  will  get  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Senitor  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
not  criti  :ism.  But  one  thing  we  do  know 
Is  that  I  we  recess  until  November  15 
and  retian  on  that  day,  human  nature 
being  bls  it  Is,  we  shall  be  in  session  until 
the  nex  Congress  convenes  in  January. 
That  is  just  as  certain  as  that  day  fol- 
lows nig  it 

Many  persons  have  said,  perhaps  quite 
uptiy,  tlat  if  we  did  not  have  air  con- 
diticmini :  In  Washington,  the  sessions  of 


Congress  would  stop  in  the  spring. 
There  is  one  great  motivation  forcing 
Congress  to  adjourn,  and  that  is  that 
every  Member  of  the  other  House  and 
many  Members  of  this  branch  are  in  a 
campaign  for  reelection  and  want  to  get 
home  to  campaign.  With  that  as  a  lever, 
it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  not  suggesting, 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper],  that  the  session  should  end 
on  Saturday  night — that  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  is  an  exceedingly  thoughtful, 
cogent  one.  I  hope  that  the  leadership 
will  give  it  careful  consideration. 

Once  we  let  some  of  the  controversial 
issues  go  over  until  after  the  election, 
we  shall  debate  them  and  bring  in  many 
other  measures  and  be  here  until  the 
next  Congress  convenes. 

While  it  may  not  be  so  important,  it 
sets  a  bad  precedent,  because  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Norris  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  to  put  an  end  to  lame- 
duck  sessions.  That  is  what  we  shall  be 
starting  again  if  what  has  been  proposed 
takes  place.  It  is  easy  for  Senators  not 
running  for  reelection  to  say,  "I  will 
come  back  next  week  or  after  election." 
I  do  not  want  to  say  that.  It  is  not  fair 
to  Senators  who  are  running.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  followed  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  we  do  what  we  have  to  do 
now  and  make  our  speeches,  and  not 
wait  until  the  House  has  acted,  we  might 
avoid  being  stuck  here  the  whole  fall, 
and  would  not  have  to  return  until  next 
January. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  spoken  well  and  ably  on  this 
subject.  I  appreciate  his  remarks.  I 
shall  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Although  it  is  a  bit  unusual,  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  encounter  any 
difficulties  in  so  doing. 


September  $0 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
II  A.M.  TOMORROW:  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO  MEET 
DURING  THE  MORNING  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest having  a  double  proviso. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  morning 
tomorrow,  regardless  of  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  at  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  in- 
form the  Senate  if  the  precedents  of  the 


Senate  would  aUow  the  passage  nf  fv 
foreign    aid    appropriation   blS  vLi 
the  conference  report  on  the  foreiS^JHI 
authorization  bill  has  been  aerew?V„, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Sr>^ 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .   The  parliamel^J* 
lan  informs  the  Chair  that  it  wouU^ 
in  order  to  take  up  the  foreign  aiTa? 
propriation  bill,  as  suggested  by  the  aS" 
ator  from  Montana,  and  cites  parasr^' 
1  of  rule  XVI  as  authority  for  iSlSS: 
ment.  "*'*" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  i« 
view  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  wiS 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  as  a  who? 
the  leadership  will  endeavor  to  have  th* 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  tS 
lowed  by  the  foreign  aid  approprlatim 
bill,  but  with  the  hope,  in  light  of  wlS 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  lowi 
[Mr.  HicKENLooPER]  has  said,  that  the 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  get  together  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible  and  report  as  quickly  as 
possible  an  agreement  which  will  be  at- 
tested to  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  further  assure  the  Senate  that  be- 
fore any  action  of  any  kind  having  to  do 
with  an  adjournment  or  a  recess  of  Con- 
gress is  undertaken,  there  will  be  a  con- 
ference with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  so  that,  insofar  as  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  do  so — and  it  always  has  been 
so  far — we  shall  act  in  accord  with  one 
another's  views. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12253)  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  —  Rough  Iron  Castings 
"Schedule  6,  part  4,  subpart  A,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  Item  661.95  (p.  311)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


661.92 


661. 9.^ 


Other: 

Cast-iron  (ex- 
cept malleable 
cast -iron) 
parts,  not  al- 
loyed and  not 
advanced  be- 
yond clean- 
ing, and 
machined 
only  for  the 
removal  of 
fins,  pates, 
sprues  and 
risers  or  to 
I>ermit  loca- 
tion in  finish- 
ing machin- 
ery  

Other. 


3'~r  ad  val. 
11.5%  ad 
val. 


10%adv«l. 
35%8dTaL 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
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-,  -.»,.  the   Tariff   Schedules   of    the 

^^  States  of  1963,  the  net  effect  of 

w!S7s  changes  is  that  rough  iron  cast- 
r^°Se  noVregarded  as  "parts"  of  the 
"^oS  m^hines  in  which  they  will  ulti- 
!!S  after  machining  and  other  treat- 

nt  be  used.  Under  this  new  approach, 
f!l;«eat  bulk  of  imports  of  castings  has 
*^^e  dutiable   at   the    rate    of    11.5 

rt  12  percent,  which  are  the  rates 
"^niicable  to  filtration  and  clarification 
Sment  and  pumps.  This  represents 
^increase  of  almost  300  percent 

At  no  time  has  the  Tariff  Commission 
nr  Congress  issued  a  statement  of  ex- 
nUation  or  other  indication  concern- 
Sian intention  to  increase  the  duty  rate 
inpUcable  to  rough  castings  although 
«ich  explanations  were  published  in  the 
^  of  many  other  articles  involving 
much  less  significant  changes  in  rate.  It 
seems  evident  that  neither  the  Tariff 
Commission  nor  Congress  intended  that 
the  rate  of  duty  on  such  castings  be  in- 
CTcased  My  amendment  would  restore 
the  original  duty.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent my  understanding  is  that  the 
amendment  would  merely  restore  the 
old  tariff  structure,  for  fear  the  new 
structure  would  damage  someone.  I  am 
nrepared  to  accept  the   amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  my  able 
colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  has  explained  why  this  is  a  fair 
and  a  necessary  amendment,  so  I  will  be 

brief. 

It  simply  restores  the  tariff  on  un- 
ported,  unfinished,  or  rough  castings  to 
the  lower  rate  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  some  years. 

The  Customs  Bureau  has  held  recently 
that  these  unfinished  castings  are 
"parts"  with  the  result  that  a  higher 
duty  would  have  to  be  charged  without 
some  clarification  in  the  statutes. 

Our  amendment  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings  to  companies  that  im- 
port these  products  in  quantity  and  we 
are  grateful  to  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  for  agreeing  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr. 
Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  strike  out  lines  1  through  17 
(section  21  of  the  bill). 

Renumber  si^cceeding  sections. 

Mr.  LAUSCftE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue in  this  amendment  is  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  limestone 
from  Canada.  The  present  law  imposes 
a  20-cent  duty  against  the  importa- 
tion of  limestone  into  the  United  States. 

I  ask  the  chairman  to  allow  me  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the 


importance  of  this  business  to  the  Great 
Lakes  States.  By  the  Great  Lakes  States 
I  mean  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Finance,  it  did  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision to  remove  the  duty  against  the 
importation  of  limestone  from  Canada. 
In  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  making  provi- 
sion for  the  importation  of  what  are 
called  fragments  and  finds  of  limestone. 
It  seems  that  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington two  companies  have  a  situation 
that  is  unique.  They  are  in  the  business 
of  processing  limestone  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  river  from  a  limestone  quarry 
in  Canada.  If  they  were  to  buy  lime- 
stone in  the  United  States,  it  would  have 
to  come  from  southern  Oregon  or  south- 
ern California  or  from  areas  in  the  Great 
Lakes  States. 

I  should  like  to  be  of  aid  to  companies 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  but  I  can- 
not do  so  if  to  be  of  aid  to  them  means 
imposing  a  penalty  upon  the  limestone 
quarries  in  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] is  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  inform  him  that  his  State  mines  36 
million  tons  of  limestone  a  year.  It  is 
a  $54  million  business  in  Illinois.  Only 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  exceeds  Il- 
linois in  the  quantity  of  limestone  which 
is  mined. 

I  should  like  to  help  companies  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  but  I  cannot 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Ohio  quarries 
which  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
mining  limestone. 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  limestone  from  Canada  is  20 
cents  a  ton;  and  20  cents  a  ton  means 
approximately  14  cents  ad  valorem  tax. 
If  we  allow  this  importation,  what  the 
impact  will  be  upon  the  industries  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  I  cannot  foretell. 
Vermont  is  also  deeply  interested,  as 
is  the  State  of  New  Hampshire — in  fact, 
all  of  the  States  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  understand  that  hearings  were 
held  on  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
tariff  on  limestone? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  hearings  were  held  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  There  was  a  limited  dis- 
cussion about  it.  I  make  this  statement 
on  the  basis  of  the  request  I  made:  No 
one  seems  to  have  any  recollection  of  a 
solidified,  combined  discussion  leading 
to  a  judgment  on  what  should  be  done. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  yield  further,  I  should  Uke  to 
state  what  the  limestone  industry  means 
to  my  small  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  In  1962,  1,141,508  tons 
were  produced.  In  1963  it  went  up  50,000 
tons,  to  1,194.379  tons.  The  20  cents 
protection  would  mean  approximately 
$250,000  a  year.  That  is  only  one  small 
State — one  small  area.  If  we  lost  that 
protection,  it  would  mean  that  with  the 


price  of  limestone  being  competitive,  as 
it  is,  and  agricultural  lime  being  com- 
petitive  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   I  believe  that 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   Excuse  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Limestone  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  princi- 
pal use  of  limestone? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  the  steel  industry.  Repub- 
lic Steel  buys  a  great  deal  of  limestone, 
because  it  considers  it  to  be  of  high  qual- 
ity for  its  purposes.  If  there  could  be 
some  way  to  transport  it  from  the  quar- 
ries to  the  Great  Lakes  more  economi- 
cally than  can  be  done  at  present — in 
other  words,  we  need  the  Champlain 
waterway  approved  so  that  it  could  be 
transported  more  cheaply,  and  business 
would  increase  vastly.  But  it  is  about 
1,100,000  tons  a  year,  exclusive  of  agri- 
cultural limestone. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be.  That  is  why  I 
am  willing 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Neither  do  L 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  willing  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  hoping  that  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  before  next  winter  to  find 
out  what  its  effect  will  be.  Perhaps  we 
sell  it  to  Canada.  I  do  not  know.  There 
has  not  been  time  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
that  the  perplexing  problem  confronting 
me  is  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  exact 
impact  will  be,  because  of  the  rather  pre- 
cipitate notice  that  was  given  about  what 
the  Finance  Committee  has  done.  Let 
me  further  say  that  in  1960  the  duty 
was  25  cents  a  ton.  In  1961.  it  was  25 
cents  a  ton.  In  1962,  it  was  reduced  to 
221/2  cents  a  ton;  in  1963,  to  20  cents  a 
ton. 
We  propose  to  eliminate  all  of  the 

duty. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  that  I  wish  to 
be  of  help  to  him,  but  I  cannot  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  my  State,  or  the  States  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  impact  will  be;  hence,  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  made 
some  compromise  proposal  to  me,  and  I 
wish  that  my  associate  Senators  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  would  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
three  or  four  occasions.  Paragraph  203 
of  the  present  act  was  enacted  approxi- 
mately 40  years  ago,  solely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  two  quarries  at  Puget  Sound, 
which  are  now  extinct. 

Two  other  quarries  now  exist  in  that 
area,  one  a  very  small  one,  the  other  not 
of  great  size.  In  its  report,  the  Depart- 
ment states  that  it  is  negligible.  Up 
there,  the  limestone  is  on  one  side,  the 
processing  is  done  on  the  other  side.  It 
amounts  to  very  little,  in  toto. 

All  the  executive  departments — the 
State  Department,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Department,  the 
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Interic  r  Department,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, he  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Tariff  Commission — merely  stated  that 
they  h  id  no  objection.  I  was  corrected, 
and  rif  htly  so,  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
They  ( o  not  make  recommendations. 

Wha  t  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  change 
this  4  i-year-old  paragraph  203  which 
came  into  existence  in  the  old  logroll- 
ing da3  s  for  two  quarries  in  Puget  Sound, 
and  to  make  it  reasonable  so  that  those 
people  can  operate. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  to  do 
this — Gs  was  well  pointed  out  by  the 
Senato  r  from  Vermont — is  that  we  can- 
not tnnsport  limestone  very  far  today 
unless  water  routes  are  available.  With 
the  opi  ning  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lavrence  Seaway,  I  can  say  that 
there  i  light  be  some  great  effect  in  that 
area  if  a  better  way  to  transport  crude 
llmestc  ne  can  be  found. 

Limestone  mined  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  a  n  be  used  only  for  cement.  I  do 
not  kn<  >w  of  any  other  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used.  Limestone  is  a  great  source 
of  fert  lizer.  We  could  use  more  of  it. 
But  th  s  is  used  only  for  cement,  so  far 
as  I  kr  ow. 

The  jperators  of  one  quarry  in  Baker, 
Oreg.,  objected  to  the  amendment,  and 
we  re<eived  some  letters  from  them. 
They  :  lave  since  withdrawn  their  ob- 
jection Everyone  in  the  Senate  would 
agree  hat  if  they  still  objected,  there 
would  3e  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to 
talk  at  out  it.  But  they  withdrew  their 
objecti(  »n.  I  have,  therefore,  talked  with 
the  miiority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  s  Qd  two  or  three  other  Senators — 
the  Seiator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namar^]  among  them — and  I  am  sug- 
gesting this  amendment.  I  believe  that 
It  will  take  care  of  the  situation  as  a 
substitute  amendment  which  will,  in  ef- 
fect, be  limited  to  the  manufacturer  only 
of  cemi  mt  and  limit  the  time  on  it  until 
Januar  r  1,  1966.  Then  we  can  see  what 
effect  t  lis  may  or  may  not  have.  It  will 
be  limi  ed.  The  amendment  I  suggest  is : 
"Limes  one  imported  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement." 

Mr.  Lausche.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Ser  ator  yield? 

Mr.  :  lAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  aAUSCHE.  The  persons  in  the 
Govern  ment,  in  a  position  to  know,  say 
that  tiey  ought  to  have  about  18 
monthi .  That  would  rim  it  down  to 
about .  une  30. 

Mr.  :  lAGNUSON.  That  would  be  all 
right —  .8  months.  That  would  take 
care  of  any  problems  we  have. 

I  ha 'e  talked  to  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  problem.  The  Senate 
passed  this  bill  once  and  sent  it  to  the 
House.  But  in  order  to  remove  all  pos- 
sible ol  jecUons  to  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment,  the  proponents  are  willing, 
relucta:  itly,  to  restrict  the  applicability 
to  ceme  nt. 

Mr.  .OKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senato]  yield? 

Mr.  J  LAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  thJB  quantity  of  limestone  used  in 
cement  manufactiu-e  compares  with  the 
quantit  r  of  limestone  used  in  steel  manu- 
facture ' 

Mr.  IfAGNUSON.    I  do  not  know. 


The  quarries  that  I  am  talking  about 
are  only  for  cement.  They  are  not  used 
for  anything  else  that  I  know  of.  But. 
the  chemical  technology  has  started  to 
do  some  great  things  with  limestone  de- 
posits for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  It  is  used  in  aggregates 
for  highway  construction  purposes.  It 
is  used  for  fertilizer.  And  it  is  used  in 
metallurgical  work. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  also  used  in 
terrazzo. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Some  limestone  is  used  in  pulp  and  pa- 
per manufacture. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  5.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7  and 
insert  the  following : 

Sec.  21.  Limestone  Used  for  Cement  Mak- 
ing Purposes. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  1,  subpart  B  of  the 
appendix  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  item  907.88  (p.  433)  the  following 
new  Item: 


September  so 


909.00 


LimesfoRp  pro- 
vi<le<l  for  in 
item.<5  51.1.34 
and  .5U.11. 
when  iniport- 
«>ii  to  lie  useii 
in  the  tniinii- 
fiicture  of 
cement , 


Free      Free 


On  or 
before 

6/30/66 


(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "21(c)" 
and  insert  '■21(b) ". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  substitute  amendment, 
I  have  a  perfecting  proposal.  That  per- 
fecting proposal  is  to  accept  the  substi- 
tute amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  but  change  it  to  the  effect 
that  the  right  to  import  shall  be  limited 
to  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  very  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  Then  we  can  actually 
find  out  how  this  may  or  may  not  affect 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  modify  my  amendment 
to  insert  that  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  H.R.  12253,  as  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  which  we  are  considering 
today,  I  notice  that  on  page  15  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  eliminate  all  tariffs 
on  "limestone  chips  and  spalls,  and  so 
forth."  It  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  limestone  Industry  around 
the  Great  Lakes  area  that  the  stone  busi- 


ness is  becoming  increasinclv  rt«« 
i^zed^by  the  importation  of  sto?e  iS'S 

In  1930,  the  duty  on  "limestone  «« .. 
or  crushed"  was  $1  per  to^^?^^ 
been  reduced  by  various  stages  hTiSf 
the  duty  was  25  cents  per  ton  m,  !?■ 
reduced  in  two  stages  and  it  curreSiI^ 
20  cents  per  ton.  ^^  « 

Even  now  it  is  in  the  President's  ii.* 
of  articles  for  possible  consideration  iJ 
trade  agreement  negotiations  whirK 
could  lead  to  a  reduction  of  50  percenter 
10  cents  per  ton.  I  am  opposed  to  IZ 
reduction  in  this  duty  which  Is  so  vitan* 
affecting  this  industry,  not  only  10^; 
area  but  clear  across  the  northern  bordw 
of  our  country.  ^^ 

Let  me  show  you  what  the  effect  of  w 
ducing  this  tariff  has  had  in  recent  yean 
as  developed  from  the  customs  records- 

LimestoTie  crude  or  crushed  imported  to 
the  United  States,  1960-63 


Duty 

pMtflt 


ta2s 
.25 

■22,4 
.30 


Year 

Tons 

Value 

1960. 

1«61 

121,449 
286.823 
469.  897 
744, 162 

t269,43fi 

440.898 

617,875 

1,073,587 

1962 

1963 

I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  in  I960 
when  the  tariff  was  25  cents  per  ton, 
only  121,000  tons  with  a  value  of  $269.- 
000  were  imported.  In  1963  when  the 
duty  was  reduced  to  20  cents  per  ton  the 
tonnage  rose  to  744.000  which  had  a  val- 
ue of  $1,074,000.  This  represents  a  ton- 
nage Increase  of  600  percent  within  a 
4-year  period. 

If  the  tariff  is  eliminated  as  proposed 
in  this  bill,  to  what  heights  will  the  im- 
ports rise?  Will  they  continue  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  or  will  they  jump  in 
proportion  to  the  tariff  reduction?  In 
any  event  it  will  further  demoralize  the 
industry  and  result  in  putting  many 
companies  out  of  business;  not  only  along 
the  northern  border  of  this  country  but 
will  extend  southward  as  these  com- 
panies seek  new  markets  to  replace  those 
they  have  lost  to  these  imports. 

The  committee  held  no  hearings  on 
this  amendment  which  was  added  to 
H.R.  12253  as  passed  by  the  House. 
This  item  is  only  1  of  about  20  changes 
made  by  the  committee  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  each  case  where  the  pub- 
lic has  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  view  on  how  those  industries 
would  be  affected,  the  public  should  be 
given  such  an  opportunity. 

Total  limestone  tonnage  and  sales,  1982 


State 

Tons 

Amoont 

Illinois  

36. 360. 000 
17.911.000 
28.  ,504. 000 
3, 486, 0(X) 
24.  035. 000 
33. 098. 000 
41., 500. 000 
11,662,000 

196,  .556, 000 

$54.40S,(n) 

Iniliana 

M  iciiit-'nn _ 

Minnesota 

33,996,000 

28,763,000 
&OO6.000 

New  York 

37,913,000 

(.)hi(),.            

49, 76a  000 

rprinsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Total 

62,400,000 
13.641,000 

286,888,000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbt 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattschi], 
as  amended. 
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In  setting  forth  the  reason  for  the 
drastic  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  ap- 
plicable to  blended  fabrics  of  manmade 
and  vegetable  fibers,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  states  that  "the  vegetable 
fiber  content  is  increased  beyond  that 
which  is  needed  to  produce  a  commer- 
cially marketable  product,  in  order  to 
nrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,    obtain  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rate." 

This  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  facts 


•me  amendment,   as   amended,    was 

•'S?*  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
flinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
TtMs  point  in  the  Record  a  summary 
•}  jTcons  for  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
IrTremoving  duty  from  limestone. 
rrhPTP  being  no  objection,  the  sununary 

« follows: 

^y  OF  Reasons   for  the  Passage  or 

^     LEGISLATION      REMOVING      DUTY      FROM 
LniESTONE 

1  Paragraph  203  of  the  present  act  was 
.nacted  approximately  40  years  ago  solely 
r.  the  protection  of  one  or  two  quarries  in 
ftjget  Sound,  neither  of  which  is   now  In 

2  The  economic  reasons  advanced  for  the 
protection  of  these  two  defunct  quarries  Is 
rastlv  different  today. 

S  Due  to  the  unavailability  of  Umerock, 
commercially  accessible  in  the  Pacific  North- 
Ijgi  for  industries  in  that  region  and  the 
necessity  to  import  Umerock  from  Canada, 
Sidustries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  re- 
ceive substantial  benefits. 

4  All  of  the  executive  departments  con- 
sulted, to  wit:  State,  Commerce,  Treasury, 
Interior  and  Labor,  as  well  as  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  TariCf  Commission 
have  sent  in  reports  approving  the  bill  or 
Indicating  that  they  are  not  opposed  thereto. 

5  The  bill  is  virtually  noncontroverslal, 
the  only  objections  having  been  raised  by 
the  owner  of  the  quarries  at  Sumas,  Wash., 
and  by  the  owner  of  a  quarry  at  Baker.  Oreg. 
The  former  has  witlidrawn  its  objection  and 
we  fail  to  see  how  the  latter  would  be  ad- 
venely  affected  as  his  operation  at  Baker, 
Oreg.,  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  supplied 
Umestone  to  any  of  the  large  consumers  In 
the  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma  or  other  tide- 
water areas.  The  overriding  national  Interest 
and  particularly  the  interest  of  the  industries 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  overwhelming. 

6.  In  order  to  remove  all  objections  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  proponents 
are  willing,  reluctantly,  to  restrict  its  appli- 
cability to  cement,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
quarry  at  Baker,  Oreg.,  would  be  unaffected. 

7.  Although  reluctantly  willing  to  restrict 
the  bill  to  the  importation  of  limestone  for 
cementmaking  purposes,  we  believe  that  the 
overall  interest  of  American  industry,  in- 
cluding that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
including  pulp  and  paper  companies,  the 
metallurgical  Industry  and  others  should 
prompt  Congress  to  favor  the  broad  form  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  two  amendments  which  were 
Inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  both  of  which  relate  to  sec- 
tion 12(b) .  The  committee  report  states 
that  both  amendments  are  designed  to 
correct  an  alleged  abuse  of  the  tariff 
laws. 

One  involves  the  duty  on  fabrics  of 
manmade  fibers  mixed  with  vegetable 
fibers  and  in  chief  value  of  vegetable 
fiber.  Such  fabrics  are  presently  duti- 
able at  a  rate  of  6V2  or  10  percent. 

The  other  relates  to  certain  woven 
fabrics  of  vegetable  fibers  containing 
wool.  Such  fabrics  are  also  presently 
dutiable  at  6V2  or  10  percent. 

The  committee's  action  en  fabrics  of 
manmade  fibers  is  surrounded  by  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  is  based  at  least 
partially  on  misinformation.  It  should 
be  deleted  from  this  omnibus  tariff  meas- 
ure by  the  House-Senate  conferees  and 
made  the  subject  of  hearings  before  any 
further  action  is  taken  on  it. 


at  my  disposal.  There  are  two  known 
fabrics  that  would  be  affected.  One  is  a 
rayon-ramie  blend,  as  to  which,  I  am 
told,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  ma- 
nipulation. Quite  to  the  contrary,  this 
fabric  has  been  imported  with  the  same 
fiber  composition  and  at  the  lower  rate 
for  over  a  decade.  The  importers  of  the 
other  fabric  apparently  covered  by  the 
section — a  rayon-flax  blend — state  that 
they  are  unaware  of  any  manipulation 
of  the  content  of  their  product. 

The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  these 
fabrics  will  be  increased  from  6.5  or  10 
percent  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  in 
excess  of  50  percent. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  this  amendment 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  and  the 
conflicting  views  should  be  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  a  public  hearing. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  a  wool-ramie  fabric  that 
some  Senators  are  concerned  about. 

In  the  case  of  the  wool  fabric  with 
vegetable  fiber  added,  I  received  many 
complaints  from  importers  because  the 
committee  action  would  result  in  a 
change  of  duty  from  6.5  or  10  percent 
to  30  cents  per  pound  plus  45  percent  ad 
valorem.  Such  a  sudden  increase  in 
duty  would  be  disastrous  to  Importers 
who  have  already  made  contracts  in  good 
faith  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  tariff,  the 
duty  treatment,  administered  at  present 
with  respect  to  that  type  of  fabric.  In 
this  instance  importers  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  present  their  case  at  public 
hearings. 

I  make  this  statement  to  alert  the  con- 
ferees to  the  fact  that  there  are  very  se- 
rious and  substantive  questions  involved 
in  both  amendments  and  that  in  all  jus- 
tice, before  anything  is  finalized  with  re- 
spect to  them  in  the  bill,  the  most  care- 
ful factual  inquiry  should  be  made.  A 
determination  should  be  made  as  to  the 
charges  that  a  protectionist  device  is  be- 
ing used  under  the  guise  of  an  effort  to 
close  the  loophole,  and  that  an  unfairness 
is  being  perpetrated;  also  the  fact  that 
importers  who  have  already  made  con- 
tracts on  the  strength  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty  in  good  faith  would  be  seriously 
prejudiced.  Both  those  questions  should 
have  the  urgent  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  am  confident  that  the  conferees 
would  not  wish  to  perpetrate  an  unfair- 
ness, especially  in  relation  to  questions 
which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  before  a  committee,  so  that  the 
parties  in  interest  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  day  in  court  and  present 
the  Issues. 

I  trust  that  the  conferees  will  take 
careful  note  of  the  statement  which  I 
have  made  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  delivery  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
DoMiNiCK]  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
a  point  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 
12253.  a  bill  to  correct  certain  errors  in 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Do&cinick 
Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  H.R.  12253  with  interest.  This  blU 
Is  titled  the  "Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1964."  As  such,  It  pur- 
ports to  correct  certain  technical  errors,  in- 
advertencies, and  oversights  In  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  1962.  I  believe  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  December  13.  1963.  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  made 
these  objectives  clear. 

Therefore.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  learn 
that  some  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  It  came 
from  the  House,  were  more  in  the  nature 
of  substantive  changes  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules. I  am  referring  specifically  to  section 
15  of  the  House  bill.  This  section  dealt  with 
the  tariff  treatment  of  machinery  belts  and 
belting  composed  of  textile  materials  or  of 
textile  materials  and  rubber  or  plastics.  The 
Senate  committee,  very  wisely  I  think,  de- 
leted this  particular  section  from  the  bill. 
Quoting  from  the  Senate  report,  the  com- 
mittee reasoned: 

"V-belts — ^The  committee  deleted  the 
amendment  which  would  have  provided  a 
duty  of  8.5  percent  (rather  than  16  percent) 
on  V-belts.  Although  your  committee  agrees 
with  the  action  of  the  House  In  providing 
a  separate  classification  for  V-belts,  an  Im- 
portant and  distinctive  article  of  commerce, 
it  is  concerned  that  the  8. 5 -percent  rate 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  a  substan- 
tial Impact  upon  V-belts  for  industrial  pur- 
poses which  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
domestic  production  and  which  presently 
are  dutiable  at  16  percent.  This  16-percent 
rate  also  applied  to  these  industrial  belts 
under  the  old  tariff  schedules.  Importation 
of  these  Industrial  V-belts  would  be  unduly 
advantaged  if  the  duty  were  to  be  cut  by 
nearly  50  percent  under  this  bill.  For  this 
reason,  your  committee  feels  It  desirable  to 
defer  action  on  this  provision  until  appro- 
priate means  can  be  devised  to  preserve  the 
tariff  status  of  such  V-belts." 

I  commend  the  committee  for  this  action. 
In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of 
this  move,  perhaps  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion are  necessary. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  V-belts 
alone,  we  are  dealing  with  a  $75  million  per 
year  American  Industry.  In  my  State,  the 
Gates  Rubber  Company,  one  of  otir  largest 
employers  in  the  Denver  area,  would  be 
affected. 

Under  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962, 
a  minimum  duty  of  16  percent  Is  established 
for  V-belts  used  for  industrial  pvirposes  and 
V-belts  used  for  automotive  purposes  have 
a  duty  rate  of  8.5  percent.  Under  the  origi- 
nal section  15  of  the  House  bill  the  lower  rate 
of  8.5  percent  duty  would  have  been  used 
for  both  classifications  of  V-belts.  The  man- 
ufacture of  industrial  V-belts  Is  the  most 
important  segment  of  the  industry  and  Is 
also  the  area  where  there  Is  the  most  com- 
petition with  foreign  Imports. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  a  difficult  time  in  classifying 
industrial  as  opposed  to  automotive  V-belts. 
However,  if  this  is  so,  then  any  change  In 
the  duty  should  be  thoroughly  explored,  al- 
lowing the  affected  industry  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  Such  a  drastic  move 
should  not  be  accomplished  under  the  guise 
of  technical  or  corrective  legislation  such  w 
we  now  have  pending. 
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I  stro  igly  concur  In  the  committee's  action 
In  ellm  natlng  this  provision  from  this  type 
of  a  bU  I. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.     The  biU 


is  open 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there     insurance  of  loans  as  authorized  b 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill?     ^^1^1,  °{  t^®  Consolidated  Farmers'H^ 


to  further  amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate    Administration  Act  of   igei.  as  JL^T* 

proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had     f??„^^"°''  514(b)  (3)  of  the  HousinTii*^: 
-    -  1949.  as  amended." 


Mr.    jONQ  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 


yleld  back  the  remainder  of  my 


dent,  I 
time. 

The  [presiding  OFFICER.  With 
out  obj  action,  all  remaining  time  on  the 
biU  is  3  lelded  back.  The  question  is  on 
the  eng  rossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  thi  d  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  imendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engross|»d  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
questlo]  I  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  I  ill  (H.R.  12253)  was  passed. 

Mr.  IjONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  F  ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  t  lat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  aotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ;o. 

Mr.  JONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1 1  nove  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendiients  and  request  a  conference 
with  th( !  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees 0  n  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ] aotion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presldii  g  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virigini.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Smathe  is.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  S  ;nate. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  (H.  =1.  12253)  be  printed  wifti  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered; 
and  th  it  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendn  ents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill, 
the  Sec  etary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  ]  aake  all  necessary  technical  and 
clerical  ::hanges  and  corrections,  includ- 
ing cor-ections  in  section,  subsection, 
and  so  f  )rth.  and  designations  and  cross- 
referem  bs  thereto. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  :tion,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  P.  LSTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi]  i  call  the  roll 

TTie  C  lief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PKSTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  ition,  it  is  so  ordered 


SUPPLeImENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 

Mr.  P.  ISTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1544,  H.  I.  12633,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriating bill,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PfeESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  St  ated  by  title. 

The  O  HEF  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  12633 ) 
making  ;  upplemental  appropriations  for 
the  flsca  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  othei  purposes. 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  to- 
tal recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  $1,208,213,068;  $1,037,- 
300,000 — or  about  86  percent — of  this  is 
provided  in  four  items.  The  recom- 
mendation for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  $861,550,000;  865,750,000 
for  the  defense  educational  activities  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Education;  $60  million  for 
mass  transportation  grants:  and  $50 
million  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
balance  —  $170,913,068  —  is  distributed 
among  some  70  items.  The  details  con- 
cerning these  recommendations  are 
found  in  the  committee  report  numbered 
1604,  with  narrative  explanations  cover- 
ing all  the  items  and  the  usual  summary 
statistical  table  comparing  recommenda- 
tions with  budget  estimates  and  the 
House  bill. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any 
and  all  questions  concerning  these  mat- 
ters which  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  point  of  order 
against  any  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  waived  by  the  adoption  of 
this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
are  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  6.  after  the  word  "Inspec- 
tion", to  strike  out  '$1,225,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,357,000". 

On  page  2,  after  line  6,  to  Insert : 

"SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

"Flood  prevention 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
measures  for  runoff  retardation  and  eoll- 
eroslon  prevention  as  provided  by  section  216 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  $900,000." 

On  page  2,  line  15.  after  the  numerals 
"1964",  to  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$25,000,000",  and  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  the  semicolon  and 
"and  In  addition  $10,250,000  to  be  transferred 
from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1935  (7 
U.S.C.  612c).  Including  not  to  exceed  $250,- 
000  to  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
"Administrative  and  operating  expenses.  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation"  and  Insert 
a  colon  and  '■Provided.  That  hereafter  appro- 
priations under  this  head  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-525". 

At  the  top  of  page  3,  to  insert : 

"farmers  home  ADMINISTRATION 

"Rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor 
"For  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 516  of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  88-560,  approved 
September  2,  1964,  $4,000,000." 
On  page  3,  after  line  5,  to  Insert : 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an   additional    amount   for   "Salaries 
and  expenses'.  $200,000,  to  be  derived  from 
the  charges  collected  in  connjctlon  with  the 


'  Housing  Act « 


On  page  3,  after  line  12,  to  Insert; 

"FEDERAL    CROP   INSURANCE   CORPOaATlo» 

"Administrative  and  operating  expentet 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Admi,>. 
tratlve  and  operating  expenses',  $250^^ 
At  the  top  of  page  4,  to  Insert: 

"CHAPTER     II" 

On  page  4,  after  line  1.  to  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFE N BE— MILTT ART 

'Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 
"Not  to  exceed  $860,000  of  this  aporonrt. 

tion  may  be  transferred  to  the  approorSj 

•Salaries    and    Expenses',    Weather  K? 

Department   of  Commerce,   fiscal  year  me. 

for  the  operation  of  ocean  weather  statlonV" 
On  page  4,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

'OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  TOict 

"Not  to  exceed  $150,000  of  this  appronrlft 
tion  may  be  transferred  to  the  approprlatlnn 
•Salaries  and  Expenses',  Weather  Bureau  dT 
partment  of  Commerce,  fiscal  year  1965  tor 
the  operation  of  the  Marcus  Island  upDer-li! 
station."  *^*^   ^'^ 

On  ^age  4,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"RESEARCH,     DEVELOPMENT,     TEST    AND    EVALUA- 
TION    DEFENSE     AGENCIES 

"Not  to  exceed  $990,000  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
'Salaries  and  Expenses',  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal  yea; 
1965  for  the  expenses  of  the  Worldwide  Sels- 
mologlcal  Network  Program." 

On  page  4,  line  20,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "II"  to  "III". 

On  page  4,  line  26,  after  the  word  "ei- 
penses",  to  strike  out  "$17,100"  and  liuert 
"$42,100". 

On  page  5.  line  14,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "III"  to  "IV". 

On  page  6,  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$75,000,000  "  and  In- 
sert   '$60,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  18,  after  "(78  Stat.  302)", 
to  strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,000,000". 

On  page  7,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"OPEN  SPACE  LAND  GRANTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Open  space 
land  grants,"  $10,000,000:  Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  $138,000  may  be  used  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  technical  assistance, 
and  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  grants  requiring  payments  In 
excess  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated 
therefor." 

On  page  8,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

••public    housing    ADMINISTRATION 

"Administrative  expenses 

'"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Administra- 
tive expenses',  $50,000." 

On  page  9,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Progress", 
to  strike  out  "$650,000"  and  Insert  "$1,000,- 
000". 

On  page  9,  line  6,  after  "$6,500,000",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "of  which  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  may  be  used  for  additional 
personnel". 

On  page  9.  line  12,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "IV  "  to  "V". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"vehicles",  to  strike  out  "$1,400,000"  and  In- 
sert "$1,530,000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"Construction  of  fishing  vessels 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1960  (74 
Stat.  212),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August 
30,  1964  (78  Stat.  614),  to  assist  In  the 
construction  of  fishing   vessels,   $3,000,000". 
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^  r^e  10,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Con- 

S",  to  strike  out  "$825,000"  and  In- 

*'^*^"»916,600".  _,  .. 

*^  nwre  11.  line  7,  after  the  word  "prop- 

J^  W  strike  out  "$6,700,000"  and  Insert 

"Construction 
.fot  an  additional  amount  for  'Construe- 

'^n  paS'T.  after  line  15.  to  insert: 

"GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

"Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
•■vnr  an  additional  amount  for  'Surveys, 
,„,«UKations,  and  research'.   $160,000". 
in  l»ge  11,  after  line  19,  to  insert: 

"BUREAU  OF  LAND   MANAGEMENT 

"Management  of  lands  and  resources 
••■Pot  an  additional  amount  for  'Manage- 

„ 't  of  lands  and  resources',  $1,000,000". 
on  page  12.  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"urns  OF  NEW   Orleans   sesquicentennial 

CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
ronunl.<ision,  established  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
t^r  12,  1964  (Public  Law  88-591) ,  $25,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended". 

On  page  12,  after  line  20,  to  Insert: 

"saint  AUGUSTINE   QUADRICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Saint  Au- 
zustlne  Quadricentennlal  Commission,  es- 
Ulished  by  the  Act  of  August  14,  1962  (Pub- 
Uc  Uw  87-586) .  $25,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended". 

On  page  13,  after  line  2,  to  Insert: 

"INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
"PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-606,  approved  September  19,  1964, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
$350,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  13,  after  line  10,  to  insert: 

"EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
"NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE    ARTS 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  established  by  Public 
Law  88-579.  approved  September  3.  1964, 
1100.000." 

On  page  13,  line  17,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "V"  to  "VI". 

On  page  13,  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 


Federal  capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 
$300,000)  to  student  loan  funds,  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  the 
purposes  Included  In  section  301  of  Public 
Law  85-864,  as  amended,  and  for  supervisory 
and  other  services.  $3,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance,  and 
counseling,  and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  trans- 
fer to  the  appropriation  account  'Payments 
to  school  districts":  Provided,  That,  In  lieu 
of  amounts  heretofore  specified,  allotments 
for  grants  to  States  under  sections  302(a) 
and  305  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  bajsls 
of  $70,400,000.  allotments  for  loans  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $9,600,000,  and  allotments  under 
section  302(b)  for  supervisory  and  other 
services  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
$6,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment of  S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation,  amending  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958". 

On  page  15,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses,"  $1,000,000:  Provided,  That 
this  amount  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation  amending  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.'" 
On  page  15,  after  line  21,  to  Insert: 

"public  HEALTH  SERVICE 

"Community  health  practice  and  research 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Community 
Health  Practice  and  Research",  $5,000,000." 

On  page  16,  In  line  6,  after  "(Public  Law 
88-452,  approved  August  20,  1964)  ",  to  strike 
out  "$750,000,000"  and  insert  "$861,550,000"; 
on  page  17,  line  4,  after  the  word  "months'", 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  for  more  than  4,000  permanent 
Federal  positions";  and  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "chemical",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further,  That  $2,000,000  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  transferred  to  'Grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance'  to  carry  out  ex- 
isting projects  authorized  by  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended." 

On  page  17,  line  16,  to  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "VI"  to  "VII". 

On  page  17,  after  line  17,  to  insert: 

"SENATE 

"For  payment  to  Lucretla  C.  Engle,  widow 
of  Clair  Engle,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California,  $22,500."" 

On  page  18,  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

"JOINT    ITEMS 


"MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

"Form  labor  contractor  registration  activities 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963,  $350,000." 

On  page  14,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Handi- 
capped", to  strike  out  "$40,000"  and  insert 
"150,000". 
On  page  14.  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 
"For   an   additional    amount   for   'Defense 
educational  activities',  $48,750,000,  of  which 
110,300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds  and   loans  for  non- 
Pederal  capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 
1300.000)      to     student     loan     funds,     and 
13,000.000  shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for 
testing,  guidance,  and  counseling:  Provided, 
That  this   appropriation    shall   be   available 
only   upon    enactment    of    S.   3060,    Eighty- 
eighth     Congress,     or     similar     legislation, 
amending   the   National   Defense   Education 
Act  of  1958". 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"For  an   additional   amount   for   'Defense 
educational  activities,"  $65,750,000,  of  which 
110,300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non- 


"CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

"Capitol  Police 
"Capitol  Police  Board 
"For    an    additional    amount,    fiscal    year 
1964,  to  reimburse  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of   Columbia  for  salaries  of  addi- 
tional  personnel  detailed   from  the   Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  $22,100." 
On  page  18,  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"CHAPTER  vrn 
On  page  18,  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"PUBLIC    WORKS 
"DEPARTMENT  OF    DEFENSE CIVIL    FUNCTIONS 

"Department  of  the  Army 
"Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 

Construction,  General 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion, general',  $2,000,000". 
At  the  top  of  page  19,  to  Insert: 

"INTEROCEANIC     CANAL     COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study.  Including  surveys,  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suitable 


site  for  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting   the    AUantic    and    Paclflc    Ocean*. 
$400,000  to  remain  available  until  expended". 
On  page  19,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"bureau    of    RECLAMATION 

"Constrvx^tion  and  rehabilitation 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation',  $364,000". 

On  page  19,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 
"Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  'Upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project".  $155,000". 

On  page  19,  line  15,  to  change  the  chapter 
nvmiber  from  "VII"  to  "EX". 

On  page  19,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

"INTERNATIONAL    BOUNDARY     AND     WATER    COM- 
MISSION,   UNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO 

"Construction 

"For  an  additional  amount  of  "Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Construction, 
$300,000.'" 

On  page  20,  after  line  2,  to  insert: 

"THE    JUDICIARY    COURTS    OF    APPEALS,    DISTRICT 
COURTS,    AND    OTHER    JUDICIAL    SERVICES 

"Salaries  of  referees 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  of 
referees',  $60,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Referees'  salary  and  expense  fund  established 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1946.  as 
amended  (11  U.S.C.  68) "". 

On  page  20,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

"SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

"Revolving  fund 

"For  additional  capital  for  the  revolving 
fund  authorized  by  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  1953,  as  amended,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  $50,000,000"'. 

On  page  20,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 

"APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
representative  and  his  alternate  on  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  as  authorized  by  law,  Including 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  $800,000". 
On  page  21,  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 

"GENERAL    ADMINISTRATION 

"Participation  in  Alaska  Centennial 
Celebration 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  cooperate  with 
the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission,  and  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  manner 
and  extent  of  any  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Alaska  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, as  authorized  by  law.  $15,000". 

On  page  22,  line  9,  after  "$295,000".  to 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  pro- 
viso under  this  heading  in  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1965,  shall  not  apply  during  the  current 
fiscal  year." 

On  page  22,  line  18,  after  the  numerals 
"1964".  to  strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,500,000". 

On  page  23,  line  19,  after  the  word  "in", 
to  insert  "Senate  Document  Numbered  101, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  and",  and  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  '•Congress",  to  strike  out 
"$32,284,904"   and  Insert  '•$33,309,898". 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  H.R.  12633.  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
carries  funds  for  many  noteworthy  activ- 
ities. I  am  particularly  interested,  how- 
ever, in  the  appropriation  of  $800,000  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commi^ion.  This  is  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President  to  be  included 
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EXTENSIONS  OP  TIME  PQR  pTV*r 
PROOF  BY  CERTAIN  ENTRvSJi 
UNDER  THE  DESERT  LAND  SI^ 

o...^    x,..».v..  .c.xo         Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President   t 

. -  — -  ",— rr "-  --'^-^1--     ^^»t  we  move  ahead  now  to  approve  the     ask  unanimous  consent  that  thp  ^a^' } 

the  Appalachian  region.    Eleven     measure  which  includes  the  $800,000  ap-     Proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Poif^^ 
lU  be  directly  affected,  although     propriation  so    that   the   Commi.ssinn-s     No.  1543.  H.R.  6218.  '-aiendar 


In  the  lupplemental  bill,  and  it  was  my 
prlvllet  e  to  offer  the  amendment  to  add 
the  $8C  ),000  at  the  time  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprla  ;lons  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  meml  er,  marked  up  the  bill. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment A  rt  of  1964  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate a  f;w  days  ago  and  it  Is  presently 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  egislation  will  provide  public 
works  ijid  economic  development  pro- 
grams leeded  to  assist  In  the  develop 
ment  ol  the  Appalachian  region.  Elevei. 
States  '  nU  be  directly  affected,  although 
the  ent  re  country  will  be  benefited.  My 
State  o:  West  Virginia  is  the  one  State. 
among  ;he  11,  which  will  be  wholly  in- 
cluded n  the  region  to  which  the  au- 
thorlzat  on  bill  is  directed. 

Title  of  the  authorization  bill  estab- 
lishes an  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, and  this  Commission  will  co- 
ordinat<  action  between  the  States  of  the 
Appalac  lian  region  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmen  .  Thus  will  be  permitted  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the 
Appalac  lian  aid  program. 

The  ::;ominlssion.  according  to  the 
commltl  ie  report  which  accompanied 
the  aut  lorization  measure,  will  be  a 
clearing  louse  for  expert  opinion  which 
can  be  shared  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian region.  It  will  sponsor  research 
and  den  onstration  projects,  and  its  rec- 
ommenc  ations  for  action  will  be  based  in 
part  upc  Q  the  information  gained  there- 
from. It  will  be  authorized  to  recom- 
mend n  visions  of  existing  laws  at  all 
levels  o:  government  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  objective  of  developing  the 
economl ;  and  industrial  potential  of  the 
Appalac]  dan  region.  It  will  Inltate  com- 
prehensi^e  plans  for  regional  develop- 
ment an  i  will  be  the  principal  and  focal 
pollcymtklng  entity  for  such  develop- 
ment, al  hough  it  will  have  no  authority 
over  any  other  agency  of  government 
at  any  le  'el. 

The  .Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Ac ;  of  1964  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,200,000  for  the  operation 
of  the  C(  mmisslon  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years.  I;  is  imperative  that  the  Com- 
mission I  e  established  and  that  it  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  with  preliminary  plan- 
ning and  other  activities  at  the  very 
earliest  e  loment  following  the  enactment 
by  Congi  ess  and  signature  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  t  le  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment .  id.  Therefore,  it  was  deemed 
necessarj  to  include  an  appropriation  in 
the  bill  )efore  us  which  would  permit 
the  esta  )lishment  of  the  Commission 
in  the  e^ent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives act!  favorably  upon  the  Senate- 
passed  authorization  bill  before  Con- 
gress adoimis.  The  appropriation  of 
the  $800,(  00  is  conditioned  upon  congres- 
sional em  ictment  of  the  measure. 

Had  this  money  not  been  added,  and 
were  the  House  to  act  favorably  upon 
the  Appa  achian  Regional  Development 
Act  befor  ;  adjournment,  there  would  be 
no  money  for  the  Commission,  the  es- 
tabllshmc  nt  of  which  constitutes  a  nec- 
essary an  1  vital  first  step  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Appalachian  aid  pro- 
gram. A  delay  of  several  months  would 
ensue  be:  ore  moneys  could  be  appro- 


September  so 


prlated  by  the  Congress,  inasmuch  as  we        There  being  no  objection  th    «u« 

roceeded  to  consider  fhA  hii'i  "?,°®>»t« 


would  have  to  wait  until  a  new  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  Sbni  tl^^^ 
had  before  it  a  regular  or  a  supplemental  ordered  to  a  third  reading  rL  I^'^  »»« 
appropriation  measure.     Such   a  delay     time,  and  passed  ^'  ^^  ^^«  «»lr(l 

would  prove  unwise  and  it  would  result  ' 

in  the  program's  getting  off  to  a  slow  ~"^ 

start.    The  Appalachian  region  and  the 
people  who  live  and  have  their  homes 
there  would  suffer  most,  but  the  entire 
national  economy  would  also  suffer. 
Consequently,  it  is  highly  important 


The  bill 


propriation   so    that   the    Commission's  No.  1543.  H.R.  6218 

establishment   may   follow   quickly   the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

enactment  of  the  authorization  bill.    In  will  be  stated  by  title, 

my  judgment,  this  program,  like  the  ac-  The  Legislative  Clerk     a  bill  run 

celerated  public  works  program,  will  be  6218)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  2i  S 

highly  beneficial  to  the  communities  and  to    authorize    additional   extemiont    ; 

the  people  who  live  in  areas  plagued  with  *'"'^  ♦^'^'-  «"°i  -^«^*  u..  — -...^'"''""s  of 
chronic    unemployment 


Approval  of 
this  appropriation  will,  therefore,  give 
impetus  to  President  Johnson's  program 
to  develop  Appalachia.  an  area  which  I 
have  often  referred  to  as  a  ribbon  of 
neglect  stretching  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Alabama. 

Also  of  interest  to  my  State  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  are  the 
additional  funds  to  expand  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program  throughout  the 
country. 

The  program  was  launched  in  May 
1961,  in  McDowell  County  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  has  been  operating  on  a  pilot 
basis  in  that  and  three  other  counties — 
Logan,  Mingo,  and  Wayne. 

Mr.  W.  Bernard  Smith.  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  for  West  Virginia,  has 
asked  that  the  food  stamp  program  be 
extended  to  all  55  counties  in  the  State. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  allowed  $25  million  in  this  bill, 
which,  when  added  to  the  $35  million  in 
the  regular  bill  making  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  constitutes  a  total  of  $60 
million  for  the  expansion. 

I  have  already  seen  the  good  effect  of 
food  purchased  with  these  stamps  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it  benefit  others  in  my 
State. 

As  an  indication  of  its  use  in  my  State, 
I  would  like  to  cite  these  figures.  More 
than  31,000  persons  in  West  Virginia  took 
part  in  the  program  last  year.  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  the  stamps  purchased  in  my 
State  amounted  to  $3,595,365.  and  bonus 
stamps  awarded  amounted  to  $2,396,728, 
making  a  total  of  $5,992,093  spent  for 
food. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  excellent  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  program. 


time  for  final  proof  by  certain  entrymp« 
under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to  makp 
such  additional  extensions  available  to 
the  successors  in  interest  of  such  entry 
men.  '" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  770.  H.R.  2772. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
2772)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harley  Brewer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  BELIEF  IN 
ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  the  most  important  asset 
of  President  Johnson  since  assuming  the 
office  of  Chief  Executive  has  been  his  In- 
sistence on  economy  in  Government. 

The  first  order  of  business  when  he 
became  President  was  to  keep  Federal 
spending  even  with  or  below  the  previous 
year's  level.  He  succeeded,  to  the 
amazement  of  all.  and  he  continues  to 
hold  tight  rein  on  the  budget. 

His  reasoning  is  sound.  As  he  said, 
the  American  people  must  be  convinced 
first  that  the  Government  will  spend  its 
tax  dollars  wisely  and  well  before  they 
will  lend  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  solve  problems  and 
satisfy  needs. 

An  excellent  column  on  the  President's 
work  in  economizing  Federal  spending 
and  his  reasons  for  it  appeared  in  the 
Tuesday,  September  22  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle entitled  "Tight  Fist  and  Open  Mind," 
by  Joseph  R.  Slevin,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tight  Fist  and  Open  Mind 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  is  keep- 
ing his  Cabinet  under  heavy  pressure  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending. 

•  Government  outlays  are  bouncing  along 
Just  under  $100  billion  and  Mr.  Johnson  it 
making  it  bluntly  clear  that  he  intends  to 
produce  a  new  budget  that  will  stay  below 
that  magic  figure. 

The  President  spelled  out  his  objectives  in 
a  confidential  "guidelines"  message  that  he 
sent  to  top   officials  last  month.     He  gave 
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h  --ency  a  spending  ceiling  and  they  all 
•mSruTto  less  than  the  $100  billion  limit 

hM  set  for  the  entire  Government. 
^.^  amazing   what   the   attitude   In   the 
•hite  House  can   do,"  a   high   official  said. 
-niManKuage  in  the  guidelines  message  was 
Znrtier  than  usual.     The  ceUings  are  very 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  RIBICOPP  BE- 
FORE THE  CONNECTICUT  STU- 
DENT NURSES  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  group  more  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  mankind  than  the  nurses  of  our  coun- 


the  fulfillment  of  the  individual — impossible 
without  good  health — is  one  of  its  highest 
goals. 

Now  you  are  studying  about  the  funda- 
mental changes  that  have  taken  place — and 
are  still  taking  place — In  medicine  as  In  all 
our  society. 

Medical  research  moves  ahead  with  giant 


(ough.   But  no  one  is  complaining  very  much     ^^     Members  of  a  proud  prof  ession  with     steps.      The    miracles    that    medicine    have 
-very  loudly."  -      - 

■•T  think  the  President  has  them  cowed, ' 
ui  administration  veteran  declared. 

i£r  Johnson  made  the  economy  issue  his 
«n  immediately  after  he  entered  the  White 
Houae  There  still  is  snickering  about  "Light 
Bulb  Johnson"  the  electricity  saver.  But 
ofllclals  also  remember  that  there  were  20 
.Dpeals  pending   from   Budget  Bureau  cuts     acting   work    is   one   of   the  great  chal 

when  President   Kennedy    was    assassinated     .  .  —  _      ^--   -^  ^-i-- :_- 

jnd  all  were  quietly  withdrawn  during  the 
following  month. 

jjr.  Johnson  was  delighted  last  summer 
when  the  fiscal  1964  report  showed  that  the 
Government  had  spent  only  $97.7  billion,  a 
full  $700  million  less  than  the  $98.4  billion 
Uiat  he  had  anticipated  In  January. 

But  the  President  is  telling  his  Cabinet 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  "ease  up."  He  told  a  recent  Cab- 
inet meeting  that  the  Democrats  have  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are  running 
the  Government  more  efficiently  than  any 
adnUnistration  ever  has  before. 

"I  covet  a  reputation  for  good  manage- 
ment," Mr.  Johnson  said.  "I  want  to  feel, 
and  I  want  each  of  you  to  feel,  that  we  are 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  as  If  it  were 
his  own. 

"If  only  the  American  people  are  really 
convinced  on  this  will  they  approve  the  new 
programs  which  our  Nation  needs.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  make  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  achievement  of  the  great 
loclety,  It  must  first  convince  the  American 
people  that  It  Is  managed  as  efficiently  as 
any  private  business.  This  Is  a  high  stand- 
ard but  one  I  am  determined  to  realize." 

The  President  had  a  copy  of  his  remarks 
lent  to  each  Cabinet  member  who  had  been 
at  the  White  House  session  and  to  the  head 
of  each  of  the  major  agencies. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  keenly  aware  that  he  has 
let  himself  a  difficult  assignment.  The 
country  Is  growing,  which  means  that  there 
«re  mounting  demands  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  Its  existing  services. 
Money  also  must  be  found  to  pay  for  the 
new  programs  that  Mr.  Johnson  wants  to 
introduce. 

Maurice  Stans,  President  Eisenhower's 
list  Budget  Director,  once  estimated  that 
the  Federal  spending  budget  has  a  built-in 
riae  of  $2.5  billion  a  year.  He  predicted  that 
ipending  will  rise  by  this  amount  even  If 
there  are  no  new  national  activities. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  now  Is  trying  to  do  is 
to  eliminate  the  built-in  rise  by  achieving 
greater  efficiency  and  by  weeding  out  estab- 
lished programs  that  no  longer  are  needed. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  taste,"  a  White 
House  adviser  said.  "It  is  an  arithmetic 
Imperative." 

The  President  told  his  Cabinet  that  he 
knows  that  It  took  more  than  "waving  a 
wand"  to  achieve  the  savings  they  already 
can  point  to. 

"I  know  that  It  took  hard  work,  difficult 
decisions,  late  hours,  and  considerable  an- 
guish to  accomplish  what  we  did  last  year," 
he  declared. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  wants  his  officials  to 
concentrate  on  cutting  employment,  on  In- 
creasing productivity,  reducing  costs,  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  reports. 

"I  want  this  administration  to  have  a  tight 
flat  and  an  open  mind — a  tight  fist  on  money 
and  an  open  mind  on  the  needs  of  America," 
he  asserted. 


a  distinguished  record  of  loyalty,  skill, 
and  devotion  to  duty,  nurses  are  too 
often  forgotten  heroes  in  the  exciting 
battles  waged  by  modern  medicine 
against  sickness  and  disease. 

To  assure  that  our  country  will  have 
enough  nurses  well  trained  for  their  ex- 


lenges  before  us.  One  of  the  organiza- 
tions playing  a  major  role  in  this  effort 
is  the  Connecticut  Student  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  its  armual  fall  con- 
vention in  Hartford  last  week.  I  had  the 
honor  of  preparing  an  address  for  this 
organization,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  speech  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Be- 
fore THE  Annual  Fall  Convention,  Con- 
necticut   Student     Nurses    Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  September  24,  1964 
Very  often  people  read  the  newspapers  and 
then  write  to  me  to  give  me  their  opinion 
about  what  they  have  read — and  their  advice. 
The  other  day,  after  the  announcement  of 
my  appearance  before  you  student  nurses,  I 
received  some  especially  sage  advice. 

It  came  from  a  well-known  highly  expe- 
rienced nurse  In  New  Britain.  She  wrote  to 
a  mutual  friend:  "I  see  by  the  paper  that 
Senator  Ribicoff  is  going  to  address  a  Con- 
necticut student  nursing  organization." 

And  she  continued:  "I  would  like  to  write 
the  speech  for  him.  I  hope  he  will  stress 
that  nursing  Is  rooted  In  the  needs  of  hu- 
manity and  founded  on  the  ideal  of  service, 
and  that  It  is  a  challenge  to  give  equal  con- 
sideration In  sympathy,  tact,  and  under- 
standing to  people  of  all  creeds — rich  and 
poor.  *  »  •  I  could,"  she  added,  "go  on  and 
on." 

Well,  all  I  can  say  Is  that  I  wish  she  had 
gone  on  and  on.  She  would  have  written 
this  speech,  and  saved  me  the  work — and — 
if  I'm  a  Judge  of  people — done  a  better  Job 
than  I. 

For  she  Is  wise.  In  nursing,  you  young 
people  have  Indeed  chosen  an  admirable 
profession.  It  Is  a  profession  of  service,  of 
compassion,  of  hvunane  concern.  Its  chal- 
lenge is  compelling. 

After  all,  when  each  of  you  Is  a  fuU-fiedged 
nurse,  you  will  be  the  person — of  all  of 
those  on  the  health  team — ^who  has  the  most 
Immediate  contact  with  a  sick  patient.  You 
will  be  most  likely  to  know  and  understand 
him  as  a  hximan  being  and  know  his  family. 
You  will  observe  and  report  changes  In  his 
condition — his  reaction  to  drugs — new  signs 
or  s3?mptom8.  Your  services  will  be  the  key 
to  a  speedy  and  comfortable  recovery.  What 
work  could  be  more  Important? 

The  health  of  every  Individual,  yoxmg  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  Is  very  much  a  concern — 
and  of  our  whole  Nation.  As  you  student 
nurses  already  know  well,  the  power  of  a  sick 
man  Is  brought  low.  His  purpose  Is  blunted 
and  dissipated.  His  highest  possibilities  wait 
and  wither — unrealized.  His  contribution  to 
our  society  is  partly  or  entirely  lost. 

Health  is  the  Nation's  business  because 
healthy  people  build  a  nation. 

But,  even  more  Important,  health  is  the 
business   of   a  democratic   country  because 


wrought  have  improved  the  human  condi- 
tion immeasurably  in  a  very  short  span  of 
time.  They  have  conquered  ancient  scourges, 
restored  strength,  and  eased  pain. 

And  these  medical  advances  have  resulted 
In  increased  population.  Age  groupings  are 
different.  People  are  living  longer,  and  so 
they  are  subject  to  different  diseases — 
mental  Illness  and  other  chronic  aUments, 
for  example,  are  more  common.  Thus  the 
very  patterns  of  health  needs  and  of  the 
services  which  should  be  established  to  meet 
these  needs  are  changing. 

For  Instance:  more  people  than  ever  be- 
fore are  entering  our  hospitals  to  receive 
more  complex,  more  effective,  treatment  for 
the  well-known  diseases — as  well  as  for  new 
and  strange  ailments  which  we  did  not  rec- 
ognize or  could  not  diagnose  until  recent 
yeaxs.  We  have  new  knowledge  and  new 
procedures — immunization  against  diseases 
and  allergies;  screening  for  detection  of 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  glaucoma,  heart  dls- 
ease;  control  procedures  for  communicable 
diseases — to  name  Just  a  few.  But  the  new 
knowledge — the  new  procedures — can  be  ap- 
plied only  through  the  trained  minds  and 
skilled  hands  of  the  members  of  our  health 
professions.  And  these  are  in  serious  short 
supply.  We  suffer  health  personnel  short- 
ages that  could  make  hollow  victories  of  our 
other  advances. 

Obviously  the  nurse  Is  a  vital  member  of 
the  health  alliance.  New  scientific  advances 
are  expanding  her  role — and  the  shortage  of 
doctors  has  increased  her  burden  too.  She 
must  do  many  things  once  routinely  done 
by  physicians. 

Still,  we  do  not  have  enough  nurses — In 
any  field  or  at  any  level.  And  nurses  do  not 
have  enough  educational  opportunities.  Eco- 
nomic and  other  working  conditions  for 
nurses  are  not,  in  many  places  and  many 
ways,  as  good  as  they  should  be.  And  though 
the  public  demands  more  nursing  services,  it 
is  frequently  apathetic  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  supply  them.  Perhaps  it  Just 
is  not  aware  of  what  these  needs  are — It  takes 
nurses  for  granted. 

These  things  were  dramatically  high- 
lighted by  a  landmark  report  made  last  year 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group 
on  Nursing.  Incidentally,  this  was  a  group 
of  distinguished  experts,  appointed,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  while  I  was  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Headed  by  Dr. 
Alvln  Eurich,  vice  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Fund  for  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, their  task  was  to  study  the  Nation's 
longstanding,  complex  nursing  needs,  to 
confront  problems  In  the  field  of  nursing 
and  to  recommend  an  action  program. 

The  group's  findings  were  startling.  From 
1950  to  1962  the  number  of  professional 
nurses  in  practice  increased  from  375,000  to 
550,000  or  from  249  to  297  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. However,  70,000  of  the  number  of 
nurses  added  since  1950  were  part-time  work- 
ers. Also  the  ratio  of  nurses  to  popvUa- 
tlon  varies  widely  throughout  the  country 
ranging  from  123  per  100,000  population  In 
Arkansas  to  599  In  Connecticut.  So,  though 
there  are  more  than  half  a  million  active 
professional  nurses  in  the  Nation — though 
the  ranks  of  professional  nursing  have  grown 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  population — ^we 
still  can  by  no  means  meet  the  demands  for 
nursing  services. 

For  example.  In  the  approximately  6,400 
hospitals  In  the  United  States,  more  than  20 
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pwcent  of  the  positions  of  professional 
nunes  ae  vacant.  Again:  there  are  1,200 
facility  vacancies  In  nursing  schools  at  this 
time.  Bi  It,  only  10  percent  of  all  employed 
profeeslo  lal  nurses  hold  college  degrees. 
And,  the  ugh  faculty  members  engaged  In 
much-ne  sded  nursing  research  should  have 
doctoral  iegrees,  only  about  300  nurses  now 
have  sue]  i  a  degree. 

It's  al«  ays  nice  to  be  In  demand,  of  course. 
In  a  way  ;hl8  demand  Is  a  tribute  to  nurses — 
to  the  Jc  b  you  have  done — on  the  part  of 
physician  i,  hospital  administrators,  and 
Just  plaLi  people  and  patients  everywhere. 
But  th  5  demand  for  your  services  Is  In- 
creasing. And  It  will  continue  to  Increase 
In  the  future.  The  trend  in  all  medicine 
Is  towarj.  the  conmiunlty.  The  emphasis 
Is  toward  the  continuity  of  care — the  right 
service  Ir  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
The  theiie  of  the  majority  of  the  new 
health  pioposals  is  "home  care" — the  im- 
provemert  of  hospital  services  for  those 
who  are  t  cutely  ill — and  the  development  of 
^propria  :e  service  for  other  patients,  else- 
where. In  nursing  homes,  in  rehabUltatlon 
centers,  1 1  their  own   homes. 

By  the  year  1970,  the  consultant  group 
estimated  we  will  need  850.000  nurses  if 
we  are  to  have  safe,  therapeutically  effective 
nursing  services  Including  300.000  with 
academic  Iegrees.  This  is  300.000  more  than 
we  have  ;oday.  At  their  present  strength, 
our  nursL  ig  schools  can  graduate  only  30.000 
a  year. 

Govern]  aent  reports  are  numerous.  Usu- 
ally they  are  formally  presented,  printed 
with  fani  y  covers,  and  pigeonholed.  Not 
this  one.  The  Congress  took  the  material 
In  this  report,  studied  it,  and  acted 
promptly.  I  was  proud  to  work  and  vote 
for  the  N  u-ses  Training  Act  of  1964.  finally 
completed  and  signed  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson    ast  September  4. 

It  dldn  t  get  too  much  publicity — there 
was  no  oo  atroversy  about  it — and  construc- 
tive progress  without  dispute  often  receives 
little  atte  itlon.  But,  as  President  Johnson 
said,  "It  is  the  most  significant  nursing 
legislation  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
I  believe  that  it  will  enable  us  to  attract 
many  mor  >  of  our  most  qualified  young  peo- 
ple to  this  great  and  nOble  calling." 

Briefly,  ;he  Nurse  Training  Act  represents 
the  respoi  se  of  an  enlightened  Congress  to 
an  urgent  social  need. 
It  has  f  c  ur  chief  parts : 
First,  it  authorizes  a  program  of  grants 
to  build  a  Id  renovate  nursing  schools.  Ob- 
viously th  !  existing  schools  cannot  Increase 
the  numb  ;r  of  their  annual  graduates  by 
70  percent,  as  Is  called  for  by  our  goal  for 
1970,  with  >ut  enlarging  their  facilities.  All 
three  type  i  of  nursing  schools — diploma,  as- 
sociate defree,  and  collegiate — will  be  eligi- 
ble under  :he  new  bill  to  apply  for  financial 
help  to  mset  costs  of  needed  construction. 
The  Suigeon  General's  consultant  group 
on  nursln;  recommended  that  each  year 
there  be  aided  15,000  graduates  of  diploma 
schools — 4,  OOO  litbre  graduates  of  Junior  col- 
lege progrj  ms — and  4.000  more  graduates  of 
collegiate  ;)rograms.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nimiber  rei  eiving  master's  degrees  should  in- 
crease froii  the  present  1,000  to  a  total  of 
3,000  a  yea  •. 

Second,  ;he  act  establishes  a  program  to 
help  schoo  s  of  nursing  strengthen  and  im- 
prove nun  e  training  and  to  help  diploma 
schools  of  lursing  meet  the  costs  which  will 
come  with  Increased  eiux)llment.  Many  of 
the  newer  teaching  concepts  and  methods 
could  be  a  )plled  to  nursing  education,  with 
teacher  tli  le  and  student  the  gainer.  The 
shortage  cT  teachers  and  the  tremendous 
Increase  ir  the  body  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  rat  dern  nursing  mal^e  this  improve- 
ment most  mportant. 

The  cost  of  providing  nursing  education  is 
substantially   higher   than   the   income   re- 
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ceived  by  the  school  from  tuition  and  fees. 
Many  schools,  particularly  hospital  schools, 
have  been  forced  to  close  because  they  can- 
not continue  to  take  a  loss  on  the  training 
of  nursing  students.  The  Nurse  Training 
Act  is  Intended  to  Increase  the  number  of 
enrollees  in  these  schools,  and  for  hospital 
schools  this  will  Impose  serious  hardship. 
Therefore,  accredited  diploma  schools  will  be 
reimbursed  under  the  act  to  some  extent  for 
the  added  costs  of  Increased  enrollment. 

Third,  to  attract  into  the  nursing  profes- 
sion the  numbers  of  students  necessary  to 
meet  the  1970  goal  set  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's consultant  group,  we  must  greatly  in- 
crease the  number  of  qualified  talented  ap- 
plicants for  admission.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  initial  cost  of  the  education  pro- 
grams are  a  major  deterrent  to  young  people 
who  might  otherwise  undertake  training  for 
professional  nursing. 

So  the  act  sets  up  a  loan  program  to  lower 
the  financial  barrier  to  entering  schools  of 
nursing  and  already  the  letters  are  pouring 
in  to  congressional  offices  and  the  executive 
branch  about  these  loans.  They  began  to 
arrive  the  day  the  bill  was  signed,  and  has 
been  Increasing  steadily  since.  I  must  say 
this  Justifies  the  need  for  student  loans  for 
students  of  ntu-sing. 

Students  who  are  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  in  an  accredited  school  of 
nursing,  and  who  are  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance are  eligible  for  loans.  They  may 
receive  up  to  $1,000  for  any  academic  year. 
Loans  are  repayable  over  a  10-year  period 
beginning  after  the  first  year  following  grad- 
uation. However,  a  "forgiveness"  clause  per- 
mits students  to  cancel  up  to  50  percent  of 
their  loans  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  as  a  nurse  in  a  pub- 
lic institution.  This  cancellation  provides 
an  Incentive  for  nurses  to  continue  to  prac- 
tice nursing  following  graduation.  Loan 
funds  can  be  established  In  collegiate,  Jun- 
ior college,  and  hospital  schools  of  nursing. 
Fourth,  the  professional  nurse  traineeship 
program,  which  has  substantially  Improved 
the  preparation  of  nurses  in  leadership  posi- 
tions over  the  past  7  years,  is  continued  and 
expanded  for  another  5  years  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  A  total  of  106  schools  have 
participated  in  this  program  since  its  start 
in  1956.  and  tralneeships  for  full-time  study 
have  been  awarded  to  over  11.000  nurses. 
There  have  been  more  than  400  courses  un- 
der the  short-term  program  to  assist  nurses 
to  update  management  and  teaching  skills, 
in  which  14,000  nurses  took  part.  The  new 
act  adds  professional  nursing  specialties, 
"determined  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  re- 
quire advanced  training.'"  to  the  fields  of 
study  for  which  advanced  tralneeships  may 
be  given. 

Connecticut  has  already  benefited  from  the 
Government's  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  nursing.  Since  1957.  178  professional 
nurses  have  been  trained  in  our  State 
through  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in 
Federal  traineeship  grants. 

Since  1961.  15  public  health  nurses  have 
been  trained  under  Federal  grants  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport,  and  the  university 
is  developing— with  more  than  $100,000  in 
Federal  help — a  program  to  train  many  more. 
More  than  $1>4  million  In  nursing  research 
grants  and  fellowships  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  been  used  in  Connecticut 
to  produce  significant  new  advances  in  the 
science  of  nursing  care. 

All  of  this  will  have  great  meaning  for  you 
students,  and  for  other  deserving  young  peo- 
ple like  yourselves,  who  wish  to  enter  the 
proud  profession  of  nursing — and  to  excel  at 
what  they  do. 

I  cannot  speak  before  a  group  of  student 
nurses  without  pointing  out  one  more  thing. 
It  is  something,  I  think,  in  which  the  nurse 
who  wanted  to  write  this  speech  for  me  to- 
day would  be  interested,  and  that  is  this: 
Nurses — Individually  and  as  a  group — have 
supported  some  of  the  most  significant  legis- 
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latlon  of  this  century— includhiir  th-  » 
ing  Act  of  1964.  *  "**  ^«»»- 

Your  positions  on  legislation  hav.  w. 
determined  by  a  genuine  concern  tarfL^^ 
of  the  patient.  This  is  consonant  ^^1*^ 
very  highest  ethics  of  the  heallne  nw** 
sions.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  taliK*- 
given  to  all  of  us,  ahnost  4  years  aco^T^ 
martyred  President,  John  P.  Kenned'v-  «?? 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  voii-  *^ 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country  "         '^ 

You  have  supported  many  needed  n,*. 
ures— maternal  and  child  health  care^-T* ' 
pltal  care  for  the  aged— expansion  of  c^ 
munlty  mental  health  centers— and  anSS' 
ance  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation^^w; 
you  have  spoken  up  for  civil  rights  the  v^ 
gram  to  eliminate  poverty,  and  equal  oniZ 
tunlty  in  employment.  ^       ^^■ 

The  reason  that  nurses  support  this  inrt 
of  compassionate  program  is  tied  ud  w?h! 
the  work  you  do.  For  after  all,  your  I!^ 
gives  you  a  sensitive  insight  into  the  ne^. 
of  people.  You  see  the  whole  man  as  he  U«. 
his  everyday  life,  as  he  works  at  a  lob  ^ 
conducts  himself  as  a  father-you  Just  doirt 
see  a  cardiogram  or  X-ray  or  a  cheat  du 
ease.  ^' 

I  wish  you  luck  In  the  selfiess  Job  ahead 
of  you.  I  wish  you  expert  skills,  fulflllment 
in  your  work— for  yourselves  and  for  others 
Your  Government  has  acted  constructlvelv 
to  improve  your  chances— and  your  patlenia 

Make  the  most  of  yovir  new  opportunitleB 
And  as  you  advance  as  a  skilled  practitioner 
a  vital  part  of  the  health  team,  remain  a 
"student"  in  a  field  that  is  constantly  chane- 
ing  and  moving  forward. 


ELIHU  BURRnT 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Oc- 
tober will  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  appointment  of  a  distinguldied 
native  son  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  the 
Consular  Service  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  man  was  Ellhu  Burritt,  and 
he  made  his  mark  on  history  as  "The 
Learned  Blacksmith." 

Elihu  Burritt  was  a  self-educated  phi- 
losopher, scholar,  and  linguist,  who  ded- 
icated his  life  to  a  crusade  for  peace  and 
brotherhood.  His  crusade  took  him 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Leo  Michaloski— a  native  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  and  the  deputy  security 
officer  in  the  Department  of  Justice- 
has  written  for  the  October  issue  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal  an  interesting 
description  of  Elihu  Burritt's  career. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Michaloski 's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the    article    were    ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The    Learned    BtACKSMrrH    Becomes   a 
Consul 
(By  Leo  J.  Michaloski) 
Near   the  end   of   Lincoln's   first  term  in 
office,  as  a  war-weary  nation  awaited  elec- 
tion day  with  growing  apprehension,  Elihu 
Burritt  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was  appointed 
U.S.   Consular  Agent   at  Birmingham.  Eng- 
land.    New      Britain,      birthplace      of     the 
"learned   blacksmith,"   as  he  was  popularly 
known,    will    mark    this   event   this   month 
with  commemorative  exercises  that  include 
the  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ot 
a  portrait  of  Btirritt.     The  painting  will  b« 
hung  in  the  State  Department. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
consular  service.  Burritt  was  53  years  di 
and  had  attained  a  worldwide  reputation  as 
a  self-educated  scholar,  linguist,  and  cru- 
sader for  peace  and  universal  brotherhood. 
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K.„.  Eastman,  American  Consul  at  Bris- 
^Zyio  bad  responsibility  over  the  Bir- 
"^'-ham  consulate,  went  to  see  Burritt  at 
•*°*\^«ter  on  one  of  his  stops  during  a  foot 
•'^  f  Fneland.  The  tour  resulted  In  three 
rfnK  volumes  of  "Walks."  i.e..  "A  Walk 
**^Sdon  to  John  G'Groats"  (1864).  "A 
SJ^^om  London  to  Lands  Ends"   (1865). 

X  -walk  in  the  Black  Country"  (1866). 
"^tm&a  persuaded  Burritt  to  take  the  Job 
TTs  consular  agent  (a  term  once  used 
l,onvmously  with  vice  consul  and  refer- 
'r«  to  officers  who  served  in  the  outposts 
/!  consular  district)   and  then  dispatched 

letter   to    the    Secretary    of   State, 

The  secretary    of    State   was    more   than 

*  allv  interested  In  Bxirrltfs  appointment 
Mr  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Yankee 
l^ksmlth  and,  as  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York  had  introduced  legislative  proposals 
It  bis  behest  including  one  for  "compen- 
tlted  emancipation  of  the  Negro."  The 
secretary  knew  that  Burritt  lacked  the  pollt- 
wa  support  so  indispensable  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  foreign  service  and  even  more 
mportant,  he  had  heard  disquieting  rumors 
only  a  short  time  before  that  Burritt  had 
Segedly  tried  to  get  his  friend  Charles  Siun- 
ner  the  brilliant  Massachusetts  solon,  to  lead 
jn  end-the-war  movement.  Nevertheless, 
Seward,  on  October  8,  1864,  signed  Burritt's 
jommisslon.  It  was  a  magnanimous  act  con- 
sidering the  Intense  bitterness  then  prevail- 
ing against  people  such  as  Burritt  whose 
antiwar  sympathies  were  equated  with  dis- 
loyalty. 

In  due  course,  the  news  of  Burritt  s  ap- 
pointment reached  President  Lincoln's  desk. 
He,  too,  was  familiar  with  the  "learned 
blacksmith"  and  his  schemes  for  reform. 
One  that  probably  appealed  to  Lincoln  was 
called  compensated  emancipation  for  the 
Negro,  which  Burritt  espoused  in  speeches 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  Citizen  of 
the  World  as  the  sanest,  safest,  cheapest,  and 
moet  equitable  way  of  extinguishing  slavery. 
He  urged  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  the 
West;  revenue  would  be  used  to  buy  free- 
dom for  slaves.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
other  radical  abolitionists — who  advocated 
freeing  slaves  without  compensation  to  the 
slaveowners — ridiculed  Burritt's  scheme,  and 
Garrison  sarcastically  referred  to  it  as  paying 
a  thief  for  stolen  property.  Enduring  for- 
midable hardships  Burritt  carried  on  his 
campaign  traveling  from  Maine  to  Iowa  one 
winter  and  Just  when  it  looked  as  if  his 
scheme  might  be  recognized  by  Congress  as 
a  legitimate  proposition,  another  Connecti- 
cut abolitionist  with  more  drastic  plans  at- 
tacked the  U.S.  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 
The  attack  shattered  Burritt's  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  extinction  of  slavery.  Oddly  enough 
the  adventurer's  name  lives  on  in  song — 
"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the 
grave"— while  Biurritt's  epic  eCfort  Is  now  an 
obscure  footnote  to  history.  Burritt  re- 
turned to  his  farm  in  New  Britain  a  broken- 
hearted man  who  felt  the  keenest  agony  be- 
cause not  one  bona  fide  offer  had  been  made 
by  the  North  to  share  with  the  South  what  he 
called  the  task  and  duty  of  lifting  slavery 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Nation. 

Both  Lincoln  and  the  Yankee  blacksmith 
had  high  hopes  that  the  pay-for-slaves 
scheme  would  wipe  out  the  Institution  of 
slavery.  In  his  autobiography,  Burritt  called 
it  one  of  the  most  promising  labors  of  his 
life.  Benjamin  Quarles  In  his  book  "Lincoln 
and  the  Negro"  (New  York,  1962)  says  that 
of  all  the  measures  relating  to  the  Negro  the 
one  that  was  closest  to  Lincoln's  heart  was 
that  of  compensated  emancipation.  Lincoln 
pressed  this  scheme  until  almost  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  February  1865,  he  called  his 
Cabinet  together  to  discuss  a  proposal  to 
Congress  requesting  payment  to  the  Con- 
federated States  of  $400  million  as  compen- 
sation for  the  slaves.    Not  one  of  his  Cabinet 


supported  him  in  this  last  brave  effort  to 
end  the  war. 

Lincoln  Interposed  no  objection  to  Bvir- 
rltt's  appointment. 

How  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  learned 
blacksmith  was  explained  by  Burritt  in  a 
letter : 

"I  was  the  youngest  of  many  brethren  and 
my  parents  were  poor.  My  means  of  educa- 
tion were  limited  to  the  advantages  of  a 
district  school;  and  those,  again,  were  cir- 
cumscribed by  my  father's  death  which  de- 
prived me  at  the  age  of  15  of  those  scanty 
opportunities  which  I  had  previously  enjoyed. 

•  *  •  A  few  months  after  his  decease,  I  ap- 
prenticed myself  to  a  blacksmith  In  my  na- 
tive village.  Thither  I  carried  an  Indomi- 
table taste  for  reading  which  1  had  previously 
acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  social 
library,  all  the  historical  works  which  I  had 
at  the  time  perused  •  *  •  I  completed  my 
Virgil    during    the    evenings    of    one    winter 

•  •   •  After    some    time    devoted    to    Cicero 

•  »  *  I  commenced  the  Greek  •  •  •  still  I 
carried  my  Greek  grammar  In  my  hat,  and 
often  found  a  moment  when  I  was  heating 
some  large  Iron  when  I  could  place  my  book 
open  before  me,  against  the  chimney  of  my 
forge,  and  go  through  tupto,  tuptels,  tuptel." 

Thus  the  Yankee  blacksmith  pursued  a 
course  of  self -education  diu-ing  the  Intervals 
at  the  smithy. 

•  •  •  *  • 

By  the  time  he  was  30  Burritt  had 
mastered  18  ancient  and  modern  languages 
and  22  dialects.  During  his  lifetime  he 
wrote  30  books  on  a  diversity  of  subjects 
ranging  from  the  charming  "Children  of  the 
Bible"  to  the  erudite  "The  Year  Book  of  Na- 
tions," as  well  as  books  for  the  study  of 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  Hindustani,  Persian,  and 
Turkish,  and  the  first  book  In  Sanskrit  in 
the  United  States.  In  recognition  of  his 
scholarship  Yale  University,  Williams  and 
Amherst  colleges  conferred  honorary  de- 
grees on  him.  Governor  Edward  Everett  of 
Massachusetts,  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
affluent  Harvard  University  alumni  includ- 
ing Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  offered 
him  a  scholarship  but  Burritt  declined  the 
offer  preferring  to  continue  his  studies  in 
conjunction  with  manual  labor. 

But  eventually,  Biu-ritt  put  aside  his 
leather  apron  and  hammer.  His  first  public 
activities  were  as  lecturer  on  the  subject  "Ap- 
plication and  Genius"  In  which  he  argued 
that  genius  was  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
sult of  persistent  will  and  application.  For 
a  time  he  tried  editing  a  monthly  magazine, 
The  Literary  Gemlnae,  which  was  made  up 
of  articles  and  translations  from  his  own  pen. 
At  about  that  time  strong  drink  was  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  national  concern  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  Connecticut  reformist 
should  Join  the  temperance  movement. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  1844  Burritt  started  a  weekly  newspaper 
known  as  the  Christian  Citizen  which  voiced 
his  views  on  the  burning  Issues  of  the  day 
such  as  antlslavery,  temperance,  and  peace. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Christian 
Citizen  Is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Ameri- 
can Journal  to  devote  substantial  space  to 
the  advocacy  of  peace.  When  the  slogan 
"Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight"  echoed  through- 
out the  Union  and  threatened  warfare  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  over 
the  Northwest  Boundary,  Burritt,  who  was 
alarmed  at  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy 
and  the  possibility  that  it  would  erupt  into 
armed  conflict,  decided  to  try  and  pacify  the 
hostile  feelings.  Working ,  In  cooperation 
with  humanitarians  In  Manchester,  Eng- 
land—the same  group  that  was  doing  so 
much  for  social  reforms  In  England — he 
launched  a  campaign  of  so-called  "Friendly 
International  Addresses."  These  were  let- 
ters exchanged  between  American  and  Eng- 
lish cities  signed  by  its  leading  citizens  "en- 


treating their  cooperation  in  bringing  about 
an  amicable  settlement." 

Eight  hundred  newspapers  printed  them. 
In  addition  Burritt  took  two  letters  bearing 
some  of  England's  most  prominent  names  to 
Washington  where  John  Calhoun  and  other 
Senators  expressed  Interest  In  this  novel 
hands-acrosfi-the-ocean  diplomacy.  Even 
though  historians  ascribe  the  signing  of  the 
Oregon  Treaty  to  other  reasons  It  can  be  said 
with  historical  acciuracy  that  Burritt  and  his 
English  colleagues  played  a  most  effective 
role  in  forcing  Congress  and  Parliament  to 
agree  on  a  pacific  settlement  of  our  present 
boundary. 

In  appreciation  of  Bvuritt's  work  in  the 
Oregon  crisis  his  English  friends  Invited  him 
for  a  visit.  Burritt  accepted.  In  May  1846 
he  sailed  for  England  where  his  contemplated 
3-month  visit  was  extended  to  3  years.  There 
he  found  encouragement  and  inspiration  to 
unfold  a  grand  design  for  world  peace.  The 
first  step,  was  to  organize  the  League  of  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood.  This  took  place  in  July 
1846.  Each  member  of  the  league  was 
pledged  to  the  task  of  promoting  Interna- 
tional harmony  and  good  will  between  na- 
tions. Within  2  years  the  league  had  more 
than  20,000  members  in  England  and  about 
the  same  number  In  the  United  States. 

Burritt  began  a  campaign  for  lower  trans- 
oceanic postal  rates  as  an  effective  means  of 
diffusing  knowledge,  lessening  national  prej- 
udice, and  getting  different  races  and  nations 
to  see  the  common  Interest  In  peaceful  In- 
tercourse.    He  traveled  widely  lecturing  on 
this  subject,  and  in  addition  wrote  a  tract 
entitled     "Ocean     Penny    Postage — Will    It 
Pay?"     It  Is  credited  with  pressuring  Con- 
gress and  Parliament  into  liberalizing  rates 
for  oversea  mail  which  then  were  exorbitant. 
Next  Burritt  launched  his  most  Important 
work,   a  series  of   International  peace  con- 
gresses that  drew  worldwide  attention  and 
earned  for  him  the  appellation  "Apostle  of 
Peace    and    Universal     Brotherhood."    The 
first  of  these  conclaves  was  planned  for  Paris 
In  1848,  but  because  of  the  February  Revo- 
lution and  the  bloody  Parisian  siege  In  Jime 
he  was  forced  to  switch  the  site  to  Brussels, 
where  It  was  held  In  September  with  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Belgian  Government. 
In  successive  years  similar  gatherings  were 
held  at  Paris,  Frankftut,  London,  and  Ekiln- 
burgh.    It  should  be  noted  that  only  a  man 
of  Burritt's  intrepidity  would  dare  to  under- 
take  such   a   task,   for   we   know   that   the 
French  Revolution  had  spread  its  contagion 
to  almost  all  of  Europe.     Moreover,  the  pub- 
lic's   apathy    toward    peace    manifestations 
was  understandable  as  was  the  scorn  of  the 
legislators  and  national  leaders,  for  Europe 
was  then  in  the  midst  of  a  seemingly  endless 
bloody  and  hopeless  process  of  nationalism, 
international  rivalries  and  armaments  race. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Peace  Congresses,  which 
Incidentally  brought  delegates  from  most  of 
Europe,    England,    and    the    United    States, 
were  spectacularly  successful  and  are  cred- 
ited with  changing  the  moral  and  spiritual 
view  toward  peace,  and  creating  a  will  to 
peace.     To  a  large  extent  this  may  be  at- 
tributed   to    the    fact    that   the    congresses 
were  able  to  convince  many  of  the  writers, 
artists,   scientists,  and   intellectuals   of  the 
world  that  their  interests  were  Identical  and 
inspired   them    to   rally   behind   the   causes 
espoused  by  Burritt  and  his  distinguished 
colleag^ues. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Some  notion  of  the  sweep  of  the  con- 
gresses can  be  had  from  the  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  at  the  Brussels  Congress.  For 
example,  the  assembly  approved  proportion- 
ate and  simultaneous  reduction  In  arma- 
ments, the  doctrine  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, a  Congress  of  Nations,  a  World  Court, 
international  communication,  postal  reform, 
standard  weights  and  measures  and  coin- 
age, and  education  toward  the  eradication 
of  national  prejudices. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Burrltt    was   again    Involved    in 
diplomacy.      It    was    during 
Peace  Congress  that  a  dele- 
iJonstltutlonallsts  from  Schleswlg- 
:  appealed    for    an    investigation    of 
with    Denmark.     Burrltt    was 
committee  to  endeavor  to  medl- 
Again,  Just  as  success 
wtthln  reach,  the  Austrlans  at  Bis- 
marched  in  and  put  an 
's  magnificent  effort  to  inter- 
proposals  between   two  emblt- 
In    spite    of    the    unhappy 
to  this  episode  Burrltt  received 
of  the  press  and  from  dlplo- 
as  well. 
Burrltt  visited  Ireland  during  the 
potato  famine  that  was  sweep- 
vi^ortunate  country  "to  expose  the 
distress  of  the  potato  famine, 
it  •   •   •  to  the  people  of  the 
Burrltt    went    from    cabin 
Sklbbereen,  the  most  hard-hit 
result    was    "Pour    Days    at 
a   poignant  record   of  human 
The     article     appeared     in     his 
( iltizen  and  was  reprinted  In  news- 
thDughout  the  United  States.     The 
of  the  Americans  was  overwhelm- 
Burritt's    great    delight    the    XJB. 
detailed    two    warships     (one 
had    been    capttired    from     the 
the   War  of   1812)    to   carry    the 
'ering   to   Ireland.     Not   satisfied 
result   he   sailed   for   the    United 
he  personally  arranged  for  a 
provisions     bound     for     Cork 
lelped  to  distribute.     This  expe- 
Burrltt  to  consider  establishing  a 
international   organization   that 
provide  the  relief  in  future  catastro- 
as  we  know,  reserved  this  honor 
Duhant  who  founded  the  In- 
Red  Cross  a  decade  later. 
January  1865  that  Burrltt  Joined 
"  the  487  who  comprised  our  con- 
In  36  countries. 
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was  one  of  20  American  con- 

Sngland.    The  top  ranking  diplo- 

irles  Francis  Adams,  son  of  Presl- 

Qulncy    Adams    who    had    once 

»|inlster  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mln- 

Plenl]^tentlary  with  an  annual  salary 

Our  highest  ranking  consular 

England  was  a  former  Congressman, 

Ifarlow  Morse,  consul  at  London. 

was    $7,500    as    compared    with 

500.     Oddly  enough  when  Presl- 

ousted  Morse  in   1873  to  make 

friend  General  Adam  Badeau, 

irate  that  he  refused  to  return 

choosing  to  give  up  his  American 


main  functions  of  the  consulate 

the  invoices  of  goods  Intended 

to  the  United  States.    At  times 

so  heavy  that  Burrltt  and  his 

late  Into  the  night  to  get  the 

Birmingham  was  then  shipping 

r  illllon   worth  of  goods  annually 

■  States. 

ask,  and  one  which  Bxirrltt  han- 
j  plomb,  was  that  of  ameliorating 
■English  strains  resulting  from 
Alabama   Claims   which   arose 
to  our  shipping  by  the  British- 
raider,  Alabama,  that  destroyed  60- 
vessels  before  being  sent  to  the 
he  U.S.S.  Kearsarge  in  July  1864. 
ijemalned   In   office  until   August 
President  U.  S.  Grant  replaced 
room  for  more  importunate 
the  situation."    Before  his  de- 
Butrltt  received  many  testimonials 
om  the  Inhabitants  of  Blrmlng- 
one  he  prized  most  was  a  set  of 
which  was  presented  to  him  by 
Hanbome  (suburb  of  Blrming- 


m  ike 
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ham)  with  the  following  tribute:  "We  have 
heard  with  most  unfeigned  regret  that  your 
residence  amongst  us  is  about  to  terminate. 
During  your  4  years  of  sojourn  In  the  parish 
of  Hanborne  we  have  ever  found  you  a  kind 
and  sincere  friend,  and  a  warm  and  generous 
supporter  of  every  good  and  philanthropic 
work.  We  are  only  expressing  our  hearts' 
true  feeling  in  saying  that  we  very  deeply 
deplore  your  anticipated  departure  and  shall 
ever  remember  with  the  liveliest  emotion 
your  oft  acts  of  courteous  kindness." 

Burrltt  returned  to  New  Britain  where  he 
continued  to  write  and  teach.  Despite  falling 
health  he  nevertheless  went  on  to  champion 
the  causes  that  were  so  dear  to  him.  One  In 
particular  to  which  he  had  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  was  the  establishment  of 
an  International  court  as  first  proposed  by 
William  Ladd. 

Burrltt  died  on  March  6.  1879.  Tributes. 
like  the  following,  were  written  to  his  mem- 
ory by  the  press  of  the  country: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said:  "Though 
more  widely  known  as  the  "Learned  Black- 
smith' than  by  any  other  appellation,  the 
title  of  Universal  Philanthropist  could  better 
describe  him."  The  Hartford  Courant  wrote: 
"Mr.  Burrltt  was  a  man  of  unbounded  and 
unfailing  charity  and  true  benevolence  of 
the  kindest  feelings.  He  was  everywhere 
a  power  for  good  •  •  •  he  was  in  his  interest 
and  views  In  every  philanthropic  movement 
many  years  In  advance  of  his  times.  He  felt 
that  he  was  on  the  side  of  God  and  so  labored 
with  an  unfaltering  belief  In  the  right- 
eousness of  his  efforts." 

New  Britain  Is  Justly  proud  of  Burrltt.  It 
has  named  streets,  schools  and  a  bank  In 
his  memory.  On  the  walls  of  the  city  hall 
are  painted  a  series  of  pictures  and  mottoes 
showing  the  highlights  of  his  life.  In  addi- 
tion there  Is  a  statue  in  his  honor  in  a  park 
that  faces  the  high  school. 

New  Britain  looks  forward  to  the  centen- 
nial observance  of  Burritt's  appointment  to 
the  consular  service.  It  will  afford  Its  cit- 
izens an  opportunity  to  express  its  admira- 
tion for  his  career  on  behalf  of  humanity. 


September  so 


THE  HAGUE         PROTOCOI^U.S. 

GOVERNMENT      DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  AMERICANS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  8 
months  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  can  only  be  described  as 
an  unfair,  inequitable,  and  discrimina- 
tory situation  applying  to  thousands  of 
Americans  flying  overseas. 

Then,  as  now.  these  travelers  were 
faced  with  a  potentially  serious  penalty 
because  of  our  failure  to  ratify  an  ob- 
scure, little-known  treaty  called  the 
Hague  protocol. 

The  treaty,  in  effect,  increases  the 
value  of  an  American  life  from  $8,300  to 
$16,600.  Our  refusal  to  accept  the  treaty 
keeps  the  lower  value  in  effect  for  Amer- 
icans, despite  the  fact  that  the  higher 
figure  is  already  applicable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  more  than  30  nations. 

Most  international  air  travel  origi- 
nates in  or  terminates  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  these  travelers  are 
U.S.  citizens.  They  come  from  the 
country  with  the  highest  living  standard 
in  the  world.  Yet.  in  a  key  aspect,  their 
lives  are  worth  only  half  as  much  as  the 
life  of  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Ger- 
man, a  Russia,  or  a  Mexican. 

This  is  the  unmistakable  result  of  our 
refusal   to   ratify   the  Hague  protocol 
with  its  doubling  of  the  liability  of  in- 
ternational air  carriers  in  the  event  a 
passenger  is  killed  or  injured. 


Thus  our  failure  to  ratify  the  n. 
protocol  has  created  for  the  intern?^ 
al  air  traveler  a  situation  as  Sh^JJI 
tragic  as  it  is  currently  confuS  "*^ 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  situation- 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when"intemo 
tional  air  travel  was  new,  most  of^' 
countries  of  the  world  agreed  on  ShS^ 
standards  to  facilitate  inte?nSS 
movement  of  the  air  traveler  anW 
baggage  and  to  afford  some  prot^tw 
for  his  dependents  in  the  event  ^m 
death.  The  agreement  is  caUed  tS 
Warsaw  Convention  of  1929. 

More  than  70  countries  signed  it  in 
eluding  the  United  States,  which  bec^affll 
a  party  to  it  in  1934.  "'Jwune 

Basically,  the  convention  provides  uni 
formity   of   documentation  and  leSu" 
rights  in  international  travel. 

It  also  established  a  limit  of  $8  300  on 
the  liability  of  an  international  air  car 
rier  in  the  event  of  a  passenger's  injury 
or  death.  However,  in  the  event  of 
proven  willful  misconduct  by  the  carrier 
or  its  agents,  the  liability  is  unlimited 

Clearly,  this  UabUity  limit  of  $8,300  on 
the  life  of  a  passenger  is  too  low  today 
especially  by  the  standards  which  have 
prevailed  for  years  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Realizing  this,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  played  a 
leading  role  in  securing  agreement  on  a 
modification  of  the  Warsaw  Convention 
raising  the  liability  to  $16,600.  The  new 
modification,  known  as  the  Hague  pro- 
tocol, also  allows  the  recovery  of  attor- 
ney fees,  in  addition  to  the  $16,600  In 
compensation  for  death  or  injury. 

More  than  30  nations,  including  such 
key  airline  countries  as  Germany, 
France,  Canada,  and  Italy,  are  parties  to 
the  protocol,  which  has  been  in  full 
force  and  effect  for  more  than  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  has  not  become  a  party  to  the 
Hague  protocol.  The  Senate  has  not 
ratified  it. 

The  strange  injustice  of  the  current 
situation  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
specific  example. 

Let  us  look  at  two  passengers  sitting 
side  by  side  on  the  same  flight. 

Passenger  A  in  Mexico  buys  a  round- 
trip  ticket  to  New  York.  Passenger  B 
in  New  York  buys  a  round-trip  ticket 
to  Mexico.  If  these  passengers  were  lat- 
er sitting  side  by  side  on  the  trip  from 
Mexico  City  to  New  York  and  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  passenger  A,  who  bought 
his  ticket  in  Mexico,  would  be  covered  by 
the  $16,600  liability  limit.  Passenger  B, 
who  bought  his  ticket  in  New  York,  would 
be  covered  by  the  older,  out-of-date 
limit  of  $8,300  and  his  life  would  legally 
have  only  half  the  value. 

This  unjust  situation  would  exist  be- 
cause Mexico  has  ratified  the  Hague 
protocol  while  the  United  States  has  not. 
And  a  passenger  buying  a  round-trip 
ticket  originating  and  terminating  in  a 
country  which  is  a  party  to  the  Hague 
protocol  is  covered  by  the  protocol,  even 
though  he  stops  in  a  country  which  is 
not  a  party  to  the  protocol. 

Thus,  the  person  whose  international 
air  flight  originates  and  terminates  In 
the  United  States,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  Americans,  is  severely  discrimi- 
nated against  in  terms  of  legal  protec- 
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and  the  discrimination  is  caused  come  as  the  result  of  medical  research 
^''♦hP  failure  of  his  own  Goverrunent  financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
W  *"f  The  involvement  of  the  various  depart- 

ments of  the  Federal  Government  in 
medical  research  totaled  $924  million  in 
1963.  and  the  outlook  in  the  future  is  for 
increased  expenditures  in  this  field  not 


While  airline  travel  is  safe,  and  ac- 
Jpnts  are  relatively  rare,  this  is  still 
*Ierious  matter,  and  one  whose  tragic 
JJ^tlal  is  all  too  obvious. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  a  Federal  program  of  health  care  for 
the  aging  has  been  based  in  part  on  the 
dramatic  increase  In  the  population  of 
our  Nation  over  65  years  of  age. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  medical  sci- 
ence which  has  made  this  possible  has 


ical  schools  to  teach  many  more  doctors 
than  our  medical  schools  are  now  capable 
of  graduating. 

The  facts  for  these  conclusions  have 
been  summarized  by  the  Health  Informa- 
tion Foundation  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Ex- 
penditures for  Medical  Research,"  as 
published  in  Progress  in  Health  Services, 
September-October.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printfed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EacPENDrruREs    for    Medical    Reseaech 

Expenditures  for  medical  research  ^  In  the 
United  States  during  1963  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $1,470  million  =  with  a  further 
$99  million  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  new  buildings  for  research.  Excluding 
the  amount  spent  for  construction,  about 
two-thirds  of  this  money  came  from  Govern- 
ment funds  and  one-quarter  from  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry.  The  remaining  one- 
tenth  was  from  contributions  of  private 
foundations  and   other  private  sources. 

Medical  research  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  the  total  amount  ($18.5 
billion)  spent  on  all  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States.  The  research 
endeavor  of  the  Nation  represents  3  percent 
of  expenditures  for  all  goods  and  services.* 
Research  activities  accounted  for  4.7  per- 
cent, or  $1,550  million,  of  the  $33  billion* 
(5.8  percent  of  the  gross  national  product) 
spent  on  health  care  In  the  fiscal  year  1962- 
63. 

Medical  research  has  been  growing  In  Im- 
portance and  expenditures  have  Increased 
greatly  In  recent  years.  Expenditures  for 
medical  research  In  1963  were  74  percent 
higher  than  In  1960  and  about  1,600  percent 
higher  than  In  1947.  If  this  trend  continues 
at  the  rate  of  expansion  projected  by  the 
Jones  committee,  annual  national  expendi- 
tures for  medical  research  will  be  In  the 
range  of  $2.8  billion  to  $3.3  billion"  In  1970. 

1  Defined  broadly  as  scientific  Inquiry 
aimed  ultimately  at  the  improvement  of 
human  health  and  the  conquest  of  disease. 

"  All  figures  related  to  1963  and  thereafter 
are  estimates.  Unless  specified  otherwise,  all 
data  are  from  the  U.S.  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  "Resources  for  Medical  Research  Re- 
port" No.  3,  January  1963,  and  No.  4,  August 
1963;  and  "Basic  Data  Relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,"  February  1964. 

» The  Gross  National  Product  was  $585  bil- 
lion In  1963.  Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  "Survey  of  Current  Business," 
February  1964,  p.  13. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  made  for  fiscal  year 
1962-63.  Hence,  they  differ  from  those  for 
1963.  Source:  U.S.  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, "Social  Security  Bulletin,"  Novem- 
ber 1963.  pp.  10  and  11. 

'  BolsfeuUlet  Jones,  Chairman,  "Federal 
Support  of  Medical  Research,"  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Consultants  on  Medical  Re- 
search, May  1960,  p.  79.  The  range  of  ex- 
penditures is  from  the  committee's  alterna- 
tive projections  D  and  E. 


from  $27  million  to  $924  million,  while  ex- 
penditures by  all  other  sources  Increased  9 
times,  from  $60  million  to  $546  million. 
Thus,  as  a  proportion  of  total  national  med- 
ical research  expenditures,  Federal  expendi- 
tures increased  from  31  to  63  percent. 

Table  1. — Total  and  Federal  medical  research 
expenditures,  United  States,  selected  years, 
1947-63 


■ 

Total 

national 

medical 

research 

(millions') 

Federal  as 

percent  of 

total 

1947                         

$ST 

440 

648 

1.045 

1,470 

31 

19S7               

52 

1959                       

64 

1961   

66 

1963 

63 

Estimates  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  based  on  these  figiires  indicate  that 
77,000  scientific  and  professional  health  per- 
sonnel win  be  needed  In  1970,  almost  double 
the  39,700  such  workers  In  1960. 

TRENDS 

The  Federal  Government  has  come  to  play 

^'•"doesThis"  Situation  exist?  Why  only  by  the  Federal  Goyermnent  but  also  ?j47'rnd^S.^'mSaT^eVcrfina??e:"? 
i..rnot  something  been  done  about  it?  by  industry  and  phUanthropy  as  well.  ^^^  Federal  Government  increased  34  times. 
I*?  not  know  the  full  answer.  At  the  same  time  estimates  of  the  num- 

^  SiP  Hague  protocol  was  submitted  to    b6r  of  professional  workers  needed  in  the 
J  ft-nate  in  1959  and  referred  to  the    field  have  been  revised  sharply  upward, 
fcr^  Relations  Committee.    In  1961.     This  also  means  that  we  must  have  med- 
Ihen  the  new  Kennedy- Johnson  admin- 
^tration  took  over,  it  announced  that 
u^  reexamining  the  Government's  po- 
rtion with  respect  to  the  protocol  and 
f-juested  the  committee  to  take  no  ac- 
^n     This  reexamination   was  finally 
completed  last  month,  when  on  August 
7  1964,  the  Secretary  of  State  recom- 
i^ded  ratification  of  the  Hague  Proto- 

It  would  not,  Mr.  President,  be  fair 
to  conclude  that  it  took  the  present  ad- 
niinistratlon  3  V2  years  to  decide  that  the 
life  of  an  American  was  worth  as  much 
ig  the  life  of  a  person  who  lived  some- 
fbere  else  in  the  world,  despite  appear- 
inces  to  the  contrary.  The  issue  is 
complex.  There  can  be  valid  debate 
jbout  limitations  of  liability.  But,  in 
my  view,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  inequity  and  injustice  of  our  present 
posture — our  approval  of  a  limit  of 
$8,300  on  the  value  of  a  life  and  our  re- 
fusal to  approve  the  higher  amovmt  of 
the  Hague  protocol. 

In  any  event,  the  administration  last 
month  reached  its  decision  and  recom- 
mended ratification  of  the  Hague  proto- 
col, along  with  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation requiring  airlines  to  carry  addi- 
tional insurance  on  the  lives  of  all  their 
passengers.  The  legislation.  I  am  con- 
fident, will  be  fully  and  promptly  con- 
sidered next  year  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred. It  has  been  pending  before  the 
committee  for  about  5  weeks. 

The  treaty  has  been  pending  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  5 
years.  It  is  not  a  myth,  but  a  hard 
reality  of  key  Importance  to  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
who  fly  overseas  every  month. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  delay.  The 
Senate  can  still  act.  It  can  ratify  the 
treaty  now.  without  impairing  its  right 
to  take  additional  action  on  legislation 
next  year. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  take  a  new 
look  at  the  facts  in  this  situation  and 
Initiate  prompt  steps  to  bring  the  treaty 
before  the  Senate  without  delay. 

The  interests  of  Americans  traveling 
overseas  demand  action  before  the  end 
of  this  session.  Tragedy  may  be  the 
alternative. 


As  a  proportion  of  total  Federal  expendl- 
t\ire8  for  all  research  and  development,  ex- 
penditures for  medical  research  Increased 
from  3.9  percent  to  7.3  percent  between  1947 
and  1963.  The  7.3  percent  spent  for  medical 
research  compares  with  63  percent  allocated 
for  national  defense"  (Department  of  De- 
fense and  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon),  25 
percent  for  sp>ace  exploration  (National  Aero- 
nautics and  ^ace  Administration),  and  4.3 
percent  for  research  In  other  areas.  Na- 
tional defense  still  claims  a  major  portion 
of  the  total  Federal  expenditures  for  all  re- 
search and  development  although  Its  part 
declined  from  a  high  of  91  percent  In  1958 
to  the  1963  level  of  63  percent. 

As  a  proportion  of  the  Nation's  total  ex- 
penditures for  all  research  and  development, 
however,  medical  research  expenditures 
changed  little.  The  $161  million  expended 
for  medical  research  in  1950  was  about  6 
percent  of  the  total  for  all  research  and  de- 
velopment. By  1963  It  has  Increased  to  8 
percent,  or  $1.5  billion  of  the  national  total 
of  $18.5  billion. 

The  pattern  of  Federal  support  of  medical 
research  has  shifted  from  research  at  Pedertil 
Installations  to  grants  for  research  con- 
ducted elsewhere  such  as  universities.  In 
1947,  36  percent  of  the  total  Federal  money 
for  medical  research  was  allocated  to  outside 
agencies;  In  1963  It  was  74  percent.  In  1962 
the  Federal  Government  financed  61  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  expenditures  for  med- 
ical research,  but  Federal  agencies  conducted 
only  19  percent  of  the  total.  Colleges  and 
universities  conducted  37  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  medical  research  and  48  percent 
of  the  Federal  total.  Other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions performed  18  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  and  19  percent  of  the  Federal  total .» 
In  1962,  most  of  the  research  supported  by 
Industry  was  conducted  under  Its  own  spon- 
sorship. Industry  performed  26  percent  erf 
the  national  total  and  expended  the  same 
amount  for  medical  research,  but  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  of  the  industrial  total  of 
$336  million  was  allocated  to  outside  institu- 
tions, while  industry  received  about  the  same 
amount  from  the  Federal  Government. 


•Excluding  medical  research  programs  of 
these  agencies. 

'  "Other  nonprofit  organizations"  include 
foreign  ones  as  well  as  those  which  do  not 
strictly  fit  Into  the  classification  of  non- 
profit organizations. 
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and  universities  performed  only  9 
3f  all  research  and  development  in 
1961-62.    Industry  accounted  for 
;,  the  Federal  Government  14  per- 
other  nonprofit  organizations  the 
3  percent.     However,  support  for 
and    development    came    from 
sl^iilar  to  those  for  medical  research. 
Government  contributed  65  per- 
national  total,  Indxistry  32  per- 
and  universities  2  percent  and 
institutions  1  percent  in  the 
year, 
by    the    National    Institutes    of 
year  were  33  percent  of  the  total 
sjipport   ($956  million)    of  all  cate- 
1  esearch  at  colleges  and  universities. 
of  Defense  provided  31  per- 
Science  Foundation  12  percent 
Federal  agencies  the  remaining  24 
In  1952  the  share  of  the  National 
of  Health  was  9   percent  of  the 
1  million),  while  that  of  the  De- 
of  Defense  was  70  percent, 
the  agencies  with  general  health 
(the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
Welfare  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
),    the    National    Institutes    of 
constituent  agency  of  the  Public 
in  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  principal 
research  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
provides   64  percent  of  the  total 
1  Lpport  of  medical  research — about 
in  1963.    In  1947.  less  than  one- 
total  Federal  support  of  medical 
vas  channeled   through   the   then 
Institutes  of  Health."    The  propor- 
Increased  to  55  percent  in  1957  and 
percent  in  1961. 

research  programs  of  the  De- 
represent  about  8  percent 
total  Federal  medical  research  pro- 
million  in  1963.    Although  its  out- 
a  tenfold  increase  over  1947, 
EJiedical    research    fxinds    allocated 
Defense  Department   declined 
of  the  total  to  8  percent  dur- 
perlod.    The  Atomic  Energy 
has  a  medical  research  program 
eiiual   to  that  of  the  Defense  De- 
n  magnitude — $76  million  in  1963. 
"  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
<  xpended  $38  million  for  medical 
1963,  about  4  percent  of  the  total 
leral   medical   research.     Medical 
expenditures     by     other     Federal 
^  rith  civilian  objectives  amoimted 
ion  or  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
m^cal  research  funds. 

78  percent  of  the  total  Federal 

program  of  $924  million  was 

in    the    medical    sciences,    both 

basic,  12  percent  in  the  biological 

percent  in  the  physical  sciences, 

remaining  6  percent  in  other  fields. 

butlon  has  remained  stable  since 

earliest  year  for  which  data  are 

Biomedical  sciences  consistently 

about  90  percent  of  the   total 

medical  research  funds. 

1947  and  1963,  the  Federal  Gov- 

e  [pended  $535  million  for  provision 

buildings   for   medical   research,   of 

percent  was  for  construction   of 

Capital  expenditure  for  medi- 

by  the  Federal  Government  has 

over  the  years,  reaching  $99 

.963  from  $6  million  in  1948.    How- 

t  xpansion  has  followed  a  fluctuat- 

wlth   the   trough    located   in   the 

p4rlod  with   $4.5   million  spent  in 
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flgu  res  in  this  paragraph  are  from  the 
Natiofcal  Science  Foundation,  "Reviews 
Research  and  Development."  No. 
Septeofber  1963. 

Institutes   of   Health    took   Its 
1948   from   National   Institute   of 


1955.  The  distribution  of  funds  between 
construction  of  Federal  sites  and  others  also 
varied  widely  over  the  years.  For  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  sites,  76  to  96  percent  of 
Federal  funds  were  allocated  during  1951-55; 
since  1960  the  proportion  has  been  23  to  36 
percent. 

HISTORY 

The  era  of  private  support  for  medical  re- 
search in  this  country  was  1895  to  1940. 
During  this  period  medicine  and  medical 
research  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the 
large  private  fimds.  In  1902,  the  Rockefeller 
Board  (later  known  as  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation) was  established  and  provided  $1  mil- 
lion in  initial  endowment.  Thereafter, 
numerous  organizations  followed  until  in 
1940,  134  foundations  gave  $12.2  million  ' 
to  medicine  and  public  health.  In  1963  pri- 
vate'support  other  than  that  from  Industry 
provided  $141  million  for  medical  research 
or  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 

The  first  Federal  support  of  medical  re- 
search through  grants  extended  to  universi- 
ties was  initiated  by  the  National  Board  of 
Health  in  1879.  The  grant-in-aid  program 
was,  however,  discontinued  In  1882.  and  was 
not  reinstituted  until  World  War  I,  when 
it  was  used  to  support  research  in  the  con- 
trol of  venereal  disease.  In  1912.  when  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
became  the  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
support  of  health  research  broadened  from 
control  of  epidemic  and  Infectious  disease 
to  study  and  investigation  of  all  diseases  of 
man. 

In  1930,  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  became 
the  National  Institute  of  Health,  thus  receiv- 
ing more  formal  recognition  from  Congress. 
The  research  program  of  the  Institute  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  strictly  intramural. 
In  1937  the  passage  of  the  National  Cancer 
Act  established  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, and  for  the  first  time  permanent  au- 
thority was  created  for  making  grants  for 
Federal  support  of  medical  research  in  non- 
Federal  organizations.  Between  1938  and 
1940.  the  Institute  considered  137  applica- 
tions for  grants  and  awarded  33  grants  in- 
volving a  total  of  $220  million. 

World  War  II  saw  further  impetus  for 
medical  research  with  the  organization  in 
1941  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Research 
of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment to  "initiate  and  support  scien- 
tific research  on  medical  problems  affecting 
the  national  defense."  Under  the  guidance 
and  advice  of  various  advisory  committees 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  medi- 
cal research  programs  of  the  Committee  were 
carried  out  by  contract  with  universities, 
hospitals,  and  other  organizations.  By  June 
30,  1944,  496  research  contracts  had  been 
executed  with  120  institutions  involving  over 
$15  million.  The  passage  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  of  1944  provided  broad 
authority  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
conduct  and  support  of  all  kinds  of  medical 
research. 

Federal  support  of  medical  research  ex- 
panded rapidly  In  the  years  following  World 
War  II.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
were  given  central  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering research  grants.  Six  additional  In- 
stitutes were  established:  Heart,  Microbio- 
logical (to  become  Allergy),  and  Dental  Re- 
search In  1948;  Mental  Health  In  1949;  Neu- 
rology and  Experimental  Biology  i  to  become 
Arthritis)    In    1950."      Between    fiscal    years 


September  so 


10  Richard  H.  Shryock,  "American  Medical 
Research:  Past  and  Present."  New  York. 
1947,  p.  101.  "It  Is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  Its  [$12.2  million  |  went  Into  re- 
search." Figures  from  before  1947  In  the 
following  three  paragraphs  are  from  the 
same  source. 

"  In  1963.  two  more  Institutes.  General 
Medical  Sciences,  and  Child  Health  were 
created. 


to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health^**"* 
tramural  research  grants  alone  in^  **" 
from  $780,000  per  year  to  $14  mill?^^*' 
1957.  for  the  first  time.  Federal  mon«  ^ 
counted  for  more  than  one-half  of  «f.  ^' 
tlon's  total  spending  for  medical  researdi 

PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL  INSTTTUTES  OF  HlAL 

There  has  been  a  shift  in  Federal  sunnl! 
of  research  over  the  last  14  years     The  m 
tional  Institutes  of  Health  are  now  re^iJv*" 
a  larger  share  of  the  Federal  dollar  than  . 
all  other  health  agencies  combined    ExdivT 
Ing  construction  grants,  the  National  InrH' 
tutes  of  Health  appropriation  increased  lo 
times   from  $52   million  In  1949-50  to»o«« 
million  in  1963-64  fiscal  year,  while  all  Pw7 
eral  expenditures   for  medical   research  in" 
creased  14  times  between  1949  and  1963  ^\ 
endar  years. 

Most  of  the  growth  has  taken  place  in  thi 
research  activities  supported  outside  of  th» 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Between 
1949-50  and  1962-63  fiscal  years,  funds  ob- 
Ugated  for  extramural  research  increased 
from  $15  million  to  $472  million,  while  those 
for  Intramural  research  increased  from  lis 
million  to  $98  million. 

Research  project  grants  have  shown  the 
greatest  rate  of  Increase  and  constitute  the 
largest  segment  of  the  extramural  activities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1949-50  and  1963-64.  fiuwii 
appropriated  for  research  grants  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  increased  from 
$14  million  to  $529  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1963-64  55  percent  of  the  total  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  appropriations,  including 
construction  grants,  was  allocated  for  re- 
search  grants  to  agencies,  mainly  academic 
ones,  outside  the  Institutes.  Fourteen  years 
ago.  in  the  1949-50  fiscal  year,  the  ratio  of 
grants  to  total  appropriations  was  1  to  4. 

For  its  training  program,  the  Natlonalln- 
stltutes  of  Health  awarded  a  total  of  |14S 
million  in  the  1962-63  fiscal  year.  Of  this 
amount.  80  percent  was  for  training  grants 
and  the  remaining  20  percent  for  fellowships 
of  various  types.  Postdoctoral  fellowships 
comprised  the  largest  single  category— 40 
percent  of  the  $20.4  million  awarded  for  all 
full-time  regular  fellows. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  distrib- 
uted Its  $968  million  appropriations  in  1983- 
64  fiscal  year  among  three  categories  of  pro- 
grams :  ( 1 )  Support  and  conduct  of  research 
through  research  grants,  direct  studies  and 
collaborative  studies  (68  jjercent  of  the  total 
National  Institutes  of  Health  appropria- 
tions); (2)  development  of  health  care  re- 
sources through  training  awards  and  con- 
struction grants  (28  percent  of  the  total); 
and  (3)  other  operations,  such  as  State  con- 
trol programs,  professional  and  technical  as- 
sistance, training  (4  percent  of  the  total). 

Colleges  and  universities  received  $292  mil- 
lion In  research  grants  from  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  In  fiscal  year  1962-63.  This 
was  about  73  percent  of  the  total  National 
Institutes  of  Health  research  grants  of  $401 
million  (excluding  general  research  support). 
This  proportion  had  been  consistently  main- 
tained since  the  1957-58  fiscal  year.  In 
1962-63,  hospitals  received  13  percent  of  the 
research  grants,  nonprofit  organizations  7 
percent,  and  the  rest  were  distributed  to 
other  institutions.  Including  foreign  ones. 
This  pattern  of  distribution  has  remained 
stable  over  the  years.  Medical  schools  re- 
ceived about  two-thirds  of  the  research 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  in  1962- 
63. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  awarded 
$270  million  as  grants  for  medical  research 
facilities  construction  during  the  7-year  pe- 
riod from  fiscal  year  1956-57  to  fiscal  jea 
1963-64.  Half  of  this  amount  has  been 
granted  to  medical  schools  and  an  addi- 
tional 29  percent  to  other  academic  institu- 
tions.     Private   nonprofit   institutions,  ptl- 
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-.!«  hospitals,  received  17  percent  of  the 
»«"'  "  other  public  Institutions  the  re- 
SJ.ng  4  percent. 

,-«rrS    ON    INCREASED     MEDICAL    RESEARCH 
00"*^  FUNDS 

and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  Is 

P°   spent    on   medical    research    in    this 

ntrv      Such    expenditures,    financed    by 

*"^Lmental  and  private  agencies,  are  1.600 

^g^t  greater  than  the  sums  expended  in 

''Lcause  of  the  sharp  increase  in  expendi- 
arts  for  medical  research,  there  has  been 
^^     concern   that   growth    has   been   too 


'"'id  Criticisms  have  tended  to  focus  on 
!!^er  research  funds  have  been  too  easily 
^jlable  to  be  used  effectively,  and  whether 
Stifle  personnel  have  been  available  for 
^aing  the   Increased    number   of  research 

srolects. 

Although  expenditure  for  all  research  in 
djjt  country  Increased  sharply  between  1950 
md  1963,  the  portion  of  national  research 
-penditure  going  for  medical  research  in- 
Jguei  only  from  6  to  8  percent  over  the 
Hoe  period.  Looked  at  solely  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  national  investment  in  medical 
5,je  the  research  investment  seems  proper. 
About  $33  billion  is  being  spent  annually 
for  all  types  of  medical  care;  4.7  percent  of 
this  amount  goes  for  medical  research.  The 
obvious  Importance  of  new  medical  knowl- 
edge warrants  disproportionate  investment  in 
joe&rch  In  this  field. 

There  may  never  be  a  surplus  of  qualified 
jtaearch  scientists,  but  the  health  field 
fould  seem  not  to  be  confronted  with  a 
greater  problem  than  is  true  of  research  gen- 
erally. Attention  has  been  given  to  Increas- 
ing the  supply  of  scientists  by  universities 
md  Government.  Currently,  about  23  per- 
cent of  the  annual  National  Institutes  of 
Health  appropriation  is  allocated  for  train- 
ing awards. 

Concern  also  has  been  expressed  that  there 
has  been  a  disproportionate  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment support  for  medical  research,  and 
that  as  a  result  private  funds  would  de- 
crease. In  the  past  16  years  Government 
lupport  of  such  research  has  multiplied  34 
times,  but  private  expenditures,  rather  than 
decreasing,  have  increased  by  nine  times 
during  the  same  period. 

Analysis  of  current  research  expenditures, 
while  not  answering  all  questions  raised  by 
critics,  is  reassuring.  Such  analysis  seems 
to  support  the  several  expert  committees  ap- 
pointed by  Government  which  have  recom- 
mended a  continuing  increase  In  medical 
research  expenditures. 


THE   WARREN  REPORT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  accompanying  responsi- 
bility for  the  fourth  estate,  must  weigh 
the  Warren  report's  criticisms  of  news 
coverage  of  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination and  subsequent  events.  Spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  report  were 
lack  of  "self-discipline"  and  "general 
disorder." 

I  understand  that  Miles  Wolff,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  has  asked  Al  Friendly, 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  Committee  on 
News  Access,  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary  journalis- 
tic fraternity,  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  and  other 
press  groups  to  consider  the  Warren  re- 
port recommendations. 


Two  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  offered  valuable  questions  for 
our  consideration.  One  was  the  con- 
viction expressed  by  an  editorial  that 
the  quick  intelligence  from  Dallas,  in 
spite  of  imperfections,  kept  the  Nation 
on  an  even  keel,  and  sufficiently  satisfied 
the  public  curiosity  to  prevent  panic.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial, "The  Evil  We  Escaped,"  follow  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
insertion  of  a  column  by  Alfred  Friendly, 
managing  editor  of  the  Post,  entitled, 
"On  Blaming  the  Press."  The  ASNE 
News  Access  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  recently  recommended  the  de- 
vice of  pooling  newsmen  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances where  the  presence  of  un- 
limited numbers  of  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers could  prove  disturbing.  Friendly 
points  out  in  this  article,  however,  that 
when  the  press  obsei'ves  reasonable  lim- 
itations, they  must  be  set  by  the  only 
people  who  can  set  them;  that  is,  those 
in  charge  of  an  event  being  reported. 

As  to  whether  the  press  was  too  ag- 
gressive at  Dallas,  Friendly  asks  his  read- 
ers whether  a  docile  press  or  a  demanding 
one  is  good  for  the  country.  He  also 
questions  the  consequences  in  Dallas  and 
elsewhere  if  information  about  the  crime 
had  not  been  made  public  as  it  was 
collected. 

I  agree  with  the  Warren  Commission 
that  the  news  situation  in  Dallas  was  not 
properly  handled.  The  TV  coverage  at 
the  police  station  appeared  more  like  a 
junior  riot  than  an  orderly  dissemination 
of  fact  or  information  for  a  news  story 
of  worldwide  impact. 

The  responsibilities  and  the  good  taste 
implied  in  the  great  freedom  of  the  press 
must  be  observed  and  respected.  Where 
a  story  of  such  magnitude  as  the  assas- 
sination of  a  President  is  breaking,  how- 
ever, the  obligation  is  with  the  source  of 
the  news  to  plan  for  an  orderly  flow  of 
current  fact,  either  by  pooling  or  by  fre- 
quent press  conferences. 

The  heart  of  an  alert  press  is  the  com- 
petitive effort  to  be  first  with  the  most 
about  a  fast-breaking  story  of  local,  na- 
tional, or  international  interest.  This 
competition  cannot  be  removed,  nor 
should  either  the  press  or  the  Govern- 
ment attempt  to  control  it.  Through  the 
proposed  discussion  among  the  press,  the 
bar,  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  possible  to  improve  the 
standards  for  news  reports  in  such 
emergencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Sept.  29,  1964] 
The  Evil  We  Escaped 
The  Warren  Commission's  factual  recital 
of  the  news  coverage  of  the  arrest  and  deten- 
tion of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  is  enough  to  per- 
suade everyone   that   the  circumstances  In 
Dallas  did  not  contribute  either  to  orderly 
processes  of  justice  or  the  clear  Information 
of  the  public. 

Such  confusion  Is  likely  to  occur,  it  must 
be  acknowledged.  In  the  case  of  crimes  of 
this  nature.  Some  degree  of  confusion  prob- 
ably could  not  be  avoided.  Still,  the  news 
media  and  the  authorities  can  do  better  than 
this  and  under  the  prodding  of  the  report's 
recommendations  no  doubt  they  will. 


While  we  struggle  with  the  evils  that  we 
have,  however,  we  should  not  forget  the  evils 
that  we  escaped.  If  the  Information  about 
the  crime,  because  of  the  speed  with  which 
reports  were  gathered  and  transmitted,  was 
not  wholly  accurate,  the  understanding  con- 
veyed by  the  press,  in  reports  instantly  dis- 
seminated, communicated  to  the  country  a 
general  description  of  events  which  the 
months-long  study  of  the  Commission  has 
not  basically  changed.  This  quick  Intelli- 
gence, in  spite  of  imperfections,  kept  the 
whole  Nation  on  an  even  keel,  sufficiently 
satisfied  the  public  curiosity  to  prevent 
hysteria  and  panic,  and  was  detailed  enough 
to  prevent  rumcw  and  suspicion  that  might 
have  otherwise  directed  popular  vengeance 
at  Innocent  individuals  or  groups.  This  is 
a  great  gain  and  sight  of  it  must  not  be  lost 
in  debate  over  how  the  news  media  per- 
formance could  have  been  made  better  and 
how  it  could  have  been  kept  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  normal  processes  of  Justice. 

No  doubt  the  bar  and  the  media,  with 
proper  study,  can  Improve  the  standards  of 
collection  and  presentation  of  such  news; 
but  any  system  that  would  totally  preclude 
some  confusion  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind  no 
doubt  would  preclude  the  routine  press 
coverage  ufKin  which  citizens  depend  for  the 
honest  working  of  our  law-enforcement 
agencies.  To  achieve  the  ideal  functioning 
of  officials,  bar  and  press  in  an  abnormal 
situation  we  must  not  sacrifice  their  proper 
functioning  in  normal  times.  The  faults  of 
officials,  lawyers,  and  newsmen  arising  from 
an  excessive  zeal  to  get  and  print  the  facts 
are  often,  as  in  this  case,  disquieting.  The 
fiaws  of  a  system  devoid  of  that  zeal  might 
be  even  more  alarming. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  29,  1964] 

On  Blaming  the  Press:   Warren 

Commission's  Complaint 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
Those  parts  of  the  Warren  Commission's 
report  bearing  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
news  media  for  some  of  the  dreadful  after- 
math of  President  Kennedy's  assassination 
raise  troublesome  problems  about  the  press 
in  a  democratic  society.  And  the  Commis- 
sion's remedial  proposals  are  only  the  begin- 
ning of  an  argument,  not  end  of  one. 

A  difficulty  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset 
is  that  all  of  our  guarantees  of  freedom  have 
reverse  sides  to  them,  full  of  imperfections 
and  liabilities.  Freedom  of  assembly  can 
lead  to  riots,  and  privileged  talk  In  courts 
and  Congress  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of 
false  and  evil  utterances;  and  habeas  corpus 
can  let  a  felon  free  to  sin  again. 

So  with  freedom  of  the  press.  At  Dallas, 
one  consequence  was  an  epidemic  of  rumors 
of  plot  and  conspiracy,  created  by  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  repc«-ts  Issued  to 
the  press  by  law-enforcement  officials,  and 
relayed  by  the  press  to  the  public.  But  is 
this  the  only  ingredient  to  be  considered 
in  a  discussion  on  whether  to  modify  the 
present  philosophy  about  freedom  of  the 
press? 

The  Commission  is  ambivalent  about 
assessing  the  blame  for  the  engendering  of 
the  hurtful  rumors.  Its  harshest  reproach  is 
to  the  law-enforcement  officials  who  issued 
the  information,  some  true,  some  erroneous. 
And  whether  true  or  not,  the  Commission 
charges,  the  issuance  gravely  jeopardized 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  right  to  a  fair  trial  had 
he  lived  to  be  tried.  Presumably,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  press  printed  that  Information,  It 
contributed  to  a  denial  of  that  right. 

But  the  Commission's  complaint  about  the 
press  is  not  so  much  that  it  printed  what  it 
learned,  but  rather  that  it  pressed  so  aggres- 
sively for  information,  even  to  the  point,  the 
Commission  seems  to  feel,  of  bullying  the 
pKJlice  into  disclosures. 

The  question  here  would  seem  to  be  what 
kind  of  a  press  is  good  for  the  country:  A 
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I,  or  a  demanding  one.    The  Presl- 
been  murdered.     Was   the   press 
seek   Information   about   It   with 
UlUgence?     Or  was  this  a  situation 
usual — and  usually  desired — en- 
toughness  of  reporters  should  have 
aside? 

tmmlsslon   declares:    "Neither   the 

the  public  had   the  right  to  be 

Informed  by  the  police 

authorities  of  the  details  be- 

against  Oswald   •    •    •   Its 

should  not  have  been  satisfied  at 

of  the  acciised's  right  to  trial 

lm|>artial  Jiuy." 

legal  and  moral  principle  there 

argiunent.    But  the  question  may 

whether.  In  any  practical,  feasible 

great  principle  could  have  been  se- 

Dallas  last  year  or  any  place  else 

a  President  is  assassinated.     It  Is 

ask  what  the  consequences  might 

in  Dallas  and  elsewhere  had  In- 

about  the  crime  and  the  suspect 
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The  press  was  not  pretty  In  Dallas.  But 
it  may  not  be  fair  to  accuse  it  for  failure  to 
embrace  a  system  that  was  not  its  to  pre- 
scribe nor  perhaps  in  Its  ability  to  create. 


September  so 


is  not  a  licensed  body,  operating 
1  !gal  rules  or  step  by  step  through 
e  proced\u-al  regulations.    It  is  not 
much  less  one  into  which  admls- 
controlled  and  where  operations 
lected    to    official    prescriptions, 
part,  it  has  shown  itself  will- 
reasonable  limitations  when 
by  the  only  people  who  can  set 
those  In  charge  of  an  event  being 
But   the  members   of   the   press 
ejrective  way  of  setting  limitations, 
man  upon  himself;  no  one  mem- 
authority  to  limit  his  brother. 
>t  unission  points  out,  however,  that 
1  did   not   heed   repeated   requests 
ipallas  police  to  clear  the  corridors, 
orders   not   to   ask   Oswald 
It  two  of  his  appearances, 
question   is   whether   the   police 
hard  to  keep  the  corridors  clear. 
a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
or  even  checked  credentials   (ex- 
occasion,  where  the  checking  was 
as  to  have  permitted  Jack  Ruby 
the  building,  unchallenged,  and 
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no  indication  that  the  police  pro- 
li  stall  any  orderly  procedures,  such 
>f  cameramen  or  regularized  brief- 
he  past,  the  press  has  willingly 
!uch  devices  particularly  in  sltua- 
it   was   obvious  that  otherwise 
be  chaos.     It  agrees  on  them 
elsewhere  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
tfiem. 
difficult,  at  short  notice,  for  the 
tiate  those  devices,  and  at  Dallas 
to  have  been  downright  Im- 
1  the   police   chief    or    mayor   or 
official  did  not  prescribe  the  rules, 
local  editors  the  mandate  to  do 
to  organize  the  system?     The 
of  the  Associated  Press? 
Dnited  Press  International?     Or 
the  gentleman  from  the  New 
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that,  could  each  member  of 

press,  at  the  scene  of  the  most 

murder    since    1914,    voluntarily 

center  of  news  Information,  in 

eplde|nic  of  self-abnegation? 


CONSERVATION  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  In  so  doing,  this  body  added 
another  distinction  to  this  session's  al- 
ready distinguished  record  on  conserva- 
tion. 

The  earlier  enactment  of  legislation 
establishing  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  and  the  passage  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  bill  were 
milestones  in  this  distinguished  record — 
to  say  nothing  of  final  enactment  of  the 
long-sought  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Alan  Bible,  deserves 
the  congratulations  and  gratitude  of 
millions  of  Americans  of  this  and  future 
generations  for  the  foresight  its  chair- 
man and  its  members  have  shown.  No 
committee  of  the  Congress  can  be  said 
to  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation  and  the 
health  and  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

In  addition  to  these  achievements,  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  has  held  a 
preliminary  hearing  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  seashore  on  Assa- 
teague  Island,  a  presently  undeveloped, 
but  potentially  priceless,  national  asset. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  hold  additional  hearings  on 
this  proposal  early  in  the  next  session. 
Mr.  President,  Assateague  Island  rep- 
resents one  of  the  last  great  natural  out- 
door recreational  areas  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  As  our  Nation  becomes  In- 
creasingly urbanized,  with  a  future  popu- 
lation of  perhaps  10  million  in  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington area  alone,  there  will 
be  precious  few  places  in  these  United 
States — and  especially  in  the  eastern 
United  States — where  a  man  can  stand 
on  a  clean  beach  and  can  fish  or  swim  or 
simply  lie  in  the  sand  and  listen  to  the 
soft  sound  of  the  sea. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  have 
looked  clearly  into  the  future,  and  have 
helped  to  provide  our  children  and  their 
children  with  the  priceless  heritages  that 
still  lie  in  our  power  to  provide,  but  will 
not  be  in  their  power  to  take  unto  them- 
selves in  the  years  ahead. 

The  distinguished  record  of  this  Sen- 
ate committee  gives  confidence  to  those 
of  us  who  already  have  done  so  much  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  this  unique 
natural  recreation  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Con- 
servation Congress."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  September  20  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
join  the  editors  of  the  Times  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  the  editorial.  The  accolade  bestowed 
on  Secretary  Udall  is  most  deserved. 
Americans  of  succeeding  generations  will 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edit«-  , 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  bJS?*^ 
as  follows:  ''"eiUcott, 

[Prom   the  New  York    (N.Y.)    TlmM   c 
20.  1964]  ^^'  ^"P*- 

The  Conservation  CoNORtss 
When  President  Johnson  siened  i«*    , 
the   bill  creating  the  Fire  Island  SS  ^' 
Seashore,  he  not  only  established  th?^ 
such  park  in  New  York  State,  but  aJso^mT? 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  splendid  J^ 
of   the  88th   Congress   In   the  co^rSSS 
field.     The  Wilderness  Act  he  signS^^ 
this  month  represented  nearly  a  dec^^ 
effort   by   conservationists  to  keepTm,.„ 
part  of  our  country  in  the  primeval  8tate«» 
pioneers  saw.     As  a  start  the  law  wZm^ 
9.200.000  acres  in  13  States  and  proE?, 
Congress  in  the  future  agrees,  for  addia»;» 
other  5.500.000  acres  over  the  next  lof^' 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  iSl" 
Act  was  a  major  companion  piece  of  l^ 
lation.     This   law   establishes  for  the  ^ 
time  a  permanent  fund  of  $2  billion  in  tt. 
next  decade  to  finance  the  acquisition  rm 
development  of  land  to  be  used  for  recrMu 
tion  and  for  new  wildlife  refuges.    The  fund 
is  derived  primarily  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
existing  tax  on  motorboat  fuels  and  from 
admission  and  user  fees  to  be  paid  by  thM* 
who  use  camping  sites  and  other  facilitieB  m 
Government-owned  land.    The  fund's  estab- 
lishment underscores  the  interdependence  of 
conservation  and  recreation.     If  we  as  a  peo- 
pie    use    common    prudence,    a   happy  b^ 
ance  can  be  struck  between  developing  some 
of  our  outdoor  areas  for  sports  and  recrea- 
tion  and   still   maintaining  other  areas  ai 
wilderness  and  as  game  and  bird  refuges. 

Congress  in  this  past  year  also  passed 
the  Ozark  national  scenic  riverways  bill 
which  saved  the  beautiful  Current  River  and 
its  tributary  Jacks  Fork.  In  southern  Mis- 
souri from  exploitation.  Another  bUl  Jmt 
made  law.  established  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  magnificent  mountain 
country  of  southern  Utah. 

One  of  the  many  unfinished  tasks  is  the 
rescue   of   the   Indiana    dunes.     Their  fate 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  timeliness 
in  conservation.     Because  a  previous  Con- 
gress   failed    to    intervene,    the    Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  already  bulldozed  and  irrepa- 
rably destroyed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
dunes,  a  total  of  2.000  acres.    If  the  House 
Interior   Committee   moves  promptly,  how- 
ever, there  is  still  time  for  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  remaining  dune  lands. 
Many  men  and  organizations  share  In  the 
credit  for  the  accomplishments  of  this  Con- 
gress.   The  late  Dr.  Howard  Zahniser  of  the 
Wilderness  Society  died  this  year  before  the 
wilderness  system   which   he  did  so  much 
to  foster  finally  became  law.     The  effort  in 
Congress  was  bipartisan.     Senator  Cuntok 
P.  AiTOERsoN,  Democrat  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Representative  John  P.  Saylor,  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  Congress- 
men worked  tirelessly  on  these  laws.    A  spe- 
cial word  of  tribute  should  go  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.     Among  his 
modem   predecessors   only   the   redoubtable 
Harold  L.  Ickes  equaled  him  In  zeal  and  ef- 
fectiveness   in    the    cause    of    conservation. 
Secretary  Udall's  work  in  this  field  bestows 
great  distinction  upon  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  12633)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


t96J^ 
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„  The 

J^en'tal  appropriations  bill,  1965. 


.#AN9PIELD     Mr.  President,  what     munlcatlons   Satellite   Corp.   for   the   terms 
^''■^HnB  business'  indicated: 

UtbePen^"^       j^Q      OFFICER.      The         Frederic  G.  Donner.  of  New  York,  iar   a 
t^     *^VT^^^„«,.iaHr.r.c  hill    1  Qfifi  term  from  September  17.  1964,  until  the  date 

of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corp>oration  in 
1965. 

George  Meany,  of  Maryland,  for  a  term 
from  September  17,  1964.  untU  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in 
1966. 

Clark  Kerr,  of  California,  for  a  term  from 
September  17,  1964,  until  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  1967. 

Coast  Guard 

^^^ The  following  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 

o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  Reserve  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offl- 
liiourned,  under  the  order  previously  cers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  the  grades 
WJ^.        .,,  . „,    rT-v„„.o^«„    rv,_     indicated. 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Thomas  H.  Rutledge. 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
James  F.  Hunt. 
Walter  N.  Warschun. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 


gtSP^ 


j^OURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

«r  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
Jreis  n6  further  business  to  come  be- 
rnTthe  senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
2mt  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
^the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  a.m.  to- 

""^  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 


Jt^  until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  Oc- 
Jjjer  1,1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
tlieBeiiate  September  30,  1964: 
Communications  Satelltte  Corp. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
1^  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 


the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey : 

To  be  lieutenants 
James  G.  Grunwell        David  V.  Slblla 
Robert  A.  Ganse  James  H.  Allred 

To  be  lieutenants  {junior  grade) 
Stephen  Z.  Bezuk  Allan  Jenks 

David  G.  Hlckerson       Ned  C.  Austin 
Gerald  W.  Hohmann     James  J.  Lium 
Richard  H.  Allbrltton    Bruce  L.  McCartney 
Frank  H.  Branca  Larry  L.  Lewis 

Richard  A.  Rader  Ronald  K.  Brewer 

William  L.  Newton  III  Jeffrey  G.  Carlen 
Edward  R.  Dohrman     David  L.  Des  Jardlns, 
Christopher  E.  Krusa        Jr. 
Richard  P.  Williamson  Gordon  E.  Mills 
Richard  J.  De  Rycke 

To  be  ensigns 
William  R.  Klesse  Gary  E.  Rorvig 

Gerald  M.  Ward  Bobby  D.  Edwards 

William  S.  Plank  Donald  R.  Rich 

Richard  V.  O'Connell    Marshall  A.  Levitan 


Philip  L.  Richardson 
Ralph  H.  Rhudy 
Walter  S.  Simmons 
Frederick  G.  Pualsen 
Jeffrey  L.  Gammon 
Peter  K.  Relchert 
Ellis  G.  Campbell  III 


A.  David  Schuldt 
George  M.  Ensign 
Richard      M.      Petry- 

czanko 
Clifford  A.  Wells 
Floyd  S. Ito 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Help  for  Narcotics  Addicts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  2  years  ago,  Robert  J.  Driver,  a  resi- 
dent of  Solana  Beach,  in  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.,  organized  a  group  of  San 
Diego  citizens  to  stimulate  community 
Interest  and  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  establish  a  center  for  the  treatment 
of  drug  addiction  in  San  Diego. 

Driver  himself  is  addicted  only  by  a 
desire  to  serve  his  fellowman.  His  fam- 
ily background  is  one  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  business  and  social  com- 
munities of  the  city,  dynamic  support  of 
their  political  party  and  of  their  church. 

At  the  time  of  his  initial  interest  in  the 
potentially  heartbreaking  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction,  Driver  was  24  years 
old,  married  to  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart and  the  father  of  two  boys.  He 
was  securely  employed  in  an  insurance 
corporation  bearing  his  father's  name. 

A  pragmatically  religious  man,  Driver 
says  he  was  motivated  by  an  interest  in 
the  dynamics  of  goal-directed  groups,  but 
his  subsequent  involvement  indicates  an 
empathy  with  people  and  a  feeling  of 
personal  obligation  for  their  welfare. 

Initial  investigation  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  indicated  to  Driver  that 
medical,  penal,  sociological,  and  neuro- 
psychiatric  authorities  were  generally 
8«reed  that  there  could  be  no  lasting 
cure. 

Driver,  however,  heard  of  a  group  of 
voluntarily  withdrawn  addicts  in  Santa 
Monica  who  were  successfully  avoiding 


the  use  of  drugs  or  narcotics  through  a 
program  of  self-administered  discipline 
and  specifically  adapted  group  psycho- 
therapy. This  movement — calling  itself 
"Synanon" — first  came  to  national  at- 
tention through  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

After  visiting  the  group's  headquar- 
ters in  Santa  Monica,  young  Driver  was 
convinced  that  their  program,  though 
still  in  its  formative  stage,  was  of  con- 
ceivable value  to  the  San  Diego  com- 
munity. 

It  was  then  that  Driver  organized  the 
Sponsors  of  Synanon  in  San  Diego.  His 
first  recruits  were  his  sister,  Sandra 
Driver,  and  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney, Norbert  Ehrenfreund. 

Driver  organized  speaking  committees 
within  the  group  as  it  grew  to  contact 
San  Diego  service  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions expressing  interest.  At  first  Driver 
filled  most  of  the  speaking  engagements 
himself. 

Interest  in  the  Sponsors  of  Synanon 
was  faltering  and  erratic,  but  enough 
money  was  raised  to  secure  a  large  house 
in  which  the  addicted  members  of  Syna- 
non could  live  and  work  toward  physical 
and  social  rehabilitation. 
This  was  a  little  over  2  years  ago. 
Today,  five  houses  are  used  for  the 
various  Synanon  functions  in  San  Diego. 
The  group  has  a  small  fleet  of  vehicles 
donated  by  citizens  and  service  groups 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sponsors  of 
Synanon.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ad- 
dicts are  undergoing  treatment  in  San 
Diego. 

The  Sponsors  of  Synanon  have  raised 
better  than  $40,000  a  year  for  the  last  2 
years  to  support  the  program.  Some  of 
San  Diego's  leading  citizens  are  now 
members  of  Driver's  group,  among  them 
Mrs.  C.  Amholt  Smith,  Frank  Alessio, 
and  Councilwoman  Helen  Cobb. 


Early  next  year  the  Synanon  mem- 
bers, guided  by  the  Sponsors  of  Syna- 
non, will  assume  the  full-time  operation 
of  a  profitmaking  goods  and  services 
facility  here.  They  are  already  engaged 
in  a  small  manufacturing  endeavor, 
working  toward  the  goal  of  their  found- 
er, Chuck  Dederich: 

It  has  always  been  the  feeling  that  an  or- 
ganization whose  philosophy  Is  based  on 
self-reliance  must  one  day  be  self-reliant. 

When  this  self-reliance  occurs  in  San 
Diego  and  throughout  the  country  it  will 
be  due  in  large  part  to  groups  like  the 
SF>onsors  of  Synanon,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  people  like  Robert  J.  Driver. 


The  Hayward  Morning  News  Begins 
Publication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  armounce 
the  beginning  of  publication  of  a  fine 
new  newspaper  in  California's  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Hayward  Morning  News  wiiich  will 
serve  Hayward,  Castro  Valley,  and  south- 
ern Alameda  County,  and  is  published 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  pub- 
lisher is  Mr.  Abe  Kofman,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  publishers  and  business- 
men of  California.  His  talented  staff  In- 
cludes Mort  Kofman,  assistant  publisher, 
and  Harre  DeMoro,  editor. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  newspaper 
Is  especially  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
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services  of  Mr.  DeMoro  as  its  editor. 
Although  young  in  years,  Mr.  DeMoro 
has  enj(  lyed  a  productive  career  as  one  of 
our  m(5t  thoughtful  coliunnists  and 
newspa]  ter  reporters. 

I  hav;  had  a  number  of  communica- 
tions  fiom   constituents   living   in   the 
)e  served  by  the  Hayward  Morn- 


area  to 


ing  Ne\'s,  expressing  their  delight  and    praise. 


pleasure 
menced 
hitting, 
Journal 


Momini 
long  life 
staff  my 
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go  on  with  the  work  to  complete  th. 
tire  project.  «««». 

Oklahomans  shall  long  remembi.r  «. 

>rds  President  Jnhn^on  spoke  at  th! 

of  criticism  for  the  quality  of  its  prod-  significance  for  all  AmericaS^^f^ '^ 
uct,  I  am  happy  to  extend  this  salute  to  time,  I  wish  to  Insert  into  the  2  ^ 
one  effort  that  deserves  our  respect  and     the  complete  text  of  the  President***'" 


that  they  have  taken  the  high  road  to 
show  a  legislator's  life,  and  have  not 
pandered  to  sensationalism  or  unreality 

to  stimulate  an  audience  following.    In     words  President  Johnson  sDokTT  "^* 
an  industry  that  has  received  its  share     dedication  ceremonies.    His  me-        ^ 

significance  for  all  Americans.    At  thi» 


that   Mr.   Kofman   has  com- 
publicatlon.    It  will  be  a  hard- 
independent,    and    progressive 
n  the  tradition  of  the  great  free 
newspaiers  of  our  country. 
Mr.  S))eaker,  I  know  that  the  Hayward 
News  will  enjoy  success  and 
and  I  offer  the  editors  and  the 
heartiest  congratulations. 


I 


New  TejcTisioB  Profram  Depicts  Life  of 
Legislator 

ESlTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HdN.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  TH*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wei  nesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  O  )RMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic imagi !  of  the  modern  politician  is  not 
always  drawn  by  a  sympathetic  hand. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  politics  is  a  con- 
troversisl  area  of  our  society,  and  its 
practitioners  miist  expect  to  be  treated 
harshly  rom  time  to  time. 

It  give  5  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
therefori ,  to  call  this  Chamber's  atten- 
tion to  I  depiction  of  a  modern  legisla- 
tor that  is  at  once  realistic  and  sympa- 
thetic, t  lat  Is  both  fair  and  discerning. 
I  refer,  ^r.  Speaker,  to  the  first  effort 
of  the  t!levision  industry  to  dramatize 
the  life  of  a  lawmaker,  in  "Slattery's 
People,"  seen  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  television  network. 

"The  1(  ading  player  in  this  dramatic 
series  is  a  young  actor  whose  grasp  of  a 
legislato]  's  point  of  view  is  remarkable. 
His  nam ;  is  Richard  Crenna,  a  resident 
of  the  gi  eat  San  Fernando  Valley  which 
I  help  t>  represent  here  in  the  House. 
In  his  r(  le,  Mr.  Crenna  depicts  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  lower  house  of  a 
State  lef  islature.  The  first  drama  on 
the  series  illustrated  the  conflict  that 
sometimi  s  arfseb  when  a  legislator  must 
choose  bitween  the  interests  of  his  own 
district  t  nd  the  interests  of  his  State  as 
a  whole. 

The  n  an  chiefly  responsible  for  pi- 
oneering into  this  new  arena  in  televi- 
sion is  /ames  E.  Moser,  another  San 
Pemandd  Valley  resident,  who  created 
"Slattery's  People"  after  spending  more 
than  8  n  onths  researching  the  program 
by  worki]  ig  beside  legislators  in  the  Cali- 
fornia St  ite  capital  of  Sacramento.  This 
is  typical  of  Moser's  exhaustive  approach 
and  cone  ;m  for  realism,  which  first  was 
noticed  ii  the  famous  "Dragnet"  series 
of  sever  a  years  ago. 

I  thinl  that  this  series  and  the  men 
responsible  for  it  at  Bing  Crosby  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.,  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  fo]  pioneering  Into  this  new  dra- 
matic fle|d  on  television.    I  am  pleased 


President  Johnson  Dedicates  Lake 
I  Eufaula  Dam 


marks : 

The  President.     Governor  Bellmon  Sen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Friday.  September  25,  was  a  day  of  great 
historic  significance  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  entire  Southwest. 

On  that  day,  more  than  50,000  Okla- 
homans and  our  friends  from  nearby 
States  gathered  at  Lake  Eufaula  for  the 
dedication  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
of  the  Eufaula  Dam. 

Completion  of  this  great  reservoir  is 
the  greatest  milestone  of  this  century  in 
Oklahoma's  march  of  progress.  I  think 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  dedication 
speech  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  all- 
time  congressional  champions  of  water 
resource  development — President  John- 
son. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by.  the  Eufaula 
project  more  and  more  has  come  to  be 
a  bipartisan  undertaking  with  support 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
Congress.  This  is  the  way  we  would  like 
to  have  it. 

However,  history  will  forever  record 
that  Eufaula  Dam  and  Reservoir  was 
initiated  by  Democrats  in  Congress,  it 
was  authorized  for  the  first  time  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  and  appropriated 
for  the  first  time  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress over  the  verj-  determined  opposition 
of  a  Republican  President. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  oth- 
er hand  has  been  a  stalwart  champion  of 
the  Arkansas  River  from  its  very  incep- 
tion and  he  continues  to  be  a  champion 
today. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Jolinson  for  his  great  record  as  a 
leader  in  water  resource  and  natural  re- 
source development.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
the  future.  President  Johnson  knows 
that  money  spent  in  developing  our  great 
inland  waterways  is  truly  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  America  and  the  divi- 
dends far  exceed  the  investment. 

In  addition  to  President  Johnson, 
Oklahomans  were  fortunate  to  have  on 
hand  another  great  champion  of  natural 
resource  development,  the  Honorable 
MncE  KiRWAN.  We  were  proud  to  have 
Congressman  Kirwan  share  our  joy  on 
that  historic  day. 

Eufaula  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  a  vital 
hnk  in  the  multipurpose  program  of  de- 
veloping the  Arkansas  River.  With  this 
great  dam  now  dedicated,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  navigation  on 
the  Arkansas  River  and  we  are  ready  to 


tor  Monroney.  SenatxDr  Edmondson  Gov»^" 
Connally,  of  Texas,  Congressman  Albert 
great  Majority  Leader,  Ed  Edmondson' 


Connally,  of  Texas,  Congressman  Albert  n 
great  Majority  Leader.  Ed  Edmondson'.^ 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  ow 


homa  delegation  to  the  Congress  ^^ 
whom  are  making  a  great  contribution  t 
our  country— and  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  f 
all   the  people  of  this  Nation  that  vT^t^ 


people   of  the  United  States 


are  deeply  m 


the  debt  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  f or  th* 
quality  of  the  men  that  they  send  to  thl 
U.S.  Congress.  I  could  talk  about  your  sen 
ators.  MoNHONEY  and  Edmondson;  i  could 
spend  days  talking  about  your  House  dele 
gation,  particularly  your  majority  leader" 
but  I  want  to  say  that  none  of  the  thlno 
that  we  have  accomplished  this  year,  aS 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  years,  one  of  the 
finest  hours  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  could  have 
happened  except  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation,  and  particularlT 
that  fine,  young  Majority  Leader,  Cau 
Albert. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  Sooners.  I 
thank  you  for  letting  a  Texan  have  a  little 
slice  of  it.  But  Texans  and  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  alike  share  the  memories  of  the 
days  before  dams  like  this  remade  the  earth 
I  grew  up  on  land  like  this  back  in  Teiai 
I  am  going  back  to  it  when  I  finish  here 
this  evening.  That  land  is  thin  soil,  scrub 
oak  and  blackjack  trees.  The  Pedemale* 
River  that  runs  in  front  of  my  little  farm- 
house was  Just  a  trickle  In  the  dry  season, 
but  when  the  rains  came  down  from  the  hills, 
the  Pedernales  always  drowned  all  of  us. 

Many  of  us  remember  those  days.  We 
remember  the  want  and  the  despair,  the 
devastating  cycle  of  flood  and  drought,  the 
ruined  crops  and  the  Dust  Bowl.  Worst  of 
all  was  the  great  waste,  the  waste  of  re- 
sources, the  waste  of  crops,  the  waste  of  men 
and  women. 

I  went  to  Washington  then  to  serve  in 
Congress  under  a  great  leader,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Over  the  years  of  prog- 
ress which  he  began,  we  have  seen  our  States 
change  from  brown  to  green,  from  dry,  eroded 
country  to  grassy  land  dotted  with  lakes  and 
pools.  We  saw  a  nation  afraid  become  i 
nation  of  hope.  We  saw  a  people  divided 
become  a  people  united,  and  to  the  memory 
of  that  progress,  and  to  the  determination 
that  our  children  will  never  suffer  that  ne- 
glect. I  have  come  to  the  great  State  of  Okla- 
homa today  to  dedicate  this  great  dam  to  you 
great  people. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  my  30  years  (rf 
public  career  to  the  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources.  So  have  Mike  Mon- 
roney and  Howard  Edmondson  and  Carl 
Albert  and  Ed  Edmondson.  So  did  our  great 
beloved  friend,  the  giant  of  them  all,  Bob 
Kerr,  who  Is  watching  down  on  us  today. 
This  dam  was  one  of  his  dreams,  and  I  only 
wish  that  he  could  be  here  with  us. 

You  know.  In  1940,  after  I  had  been  In 
Congress  several  years,  I  looked  up  the  num- 
ber of  homes  with  electric  lighting  In  my 
State,  and  we  had  59  out  of  every  100.  To- 
day we  have  100  percent  rural  electrification. 
In  Oklahoma  they  had  55  percent  of  their 
homes  electrified  In  1940.  Today  they  have 
100.  In  Louisiana  they  had  49.  Today  100. 
In  Arkansas  they  had  33,  today  100.  Arkan- 
sas had  45  percent  of  Its  homes  that  had 
running  water  In  1940.  Today  It  has  72. 
Louisiana  had  44  with  running  water.    To- 
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„  ,,  87  Oklahoma  had  46;  today  it  is 
*'Jl«8had56;todayitls91. 
••  ^vTrcentage  of  homes  that  use  wood 
^^z  76  out  of  every  100  in  Arkansas 
W,^  Louisiana  had  50;  today  It  has  4. 
»  '^'  had  32 — 32  homes  out  of  every 
Oj^ood  for  cooking.    Today  only  2  out 

inn 
''*^*.  number  of  autos,  Oklahoma  had 
J°«)0  sutos  in  1933.  Today  she  has  982,- 
J"'  ,  to  1  Arkansas  had  155.000;  today 
"""^ir,  589  000  Louisiana  had  190,000;  today 
**hfts  1042  000.  Texas  had  1,015,000  in 
lill.  Today  she  has  4,000,011. 
^  oercentage  of  homes  with  refrlgera- 
J;  TeVas  had  36  in  1940.  per  100.  Today 
l^'has  98  Oklahoma  had  31;  today  she  has 
«  Louisiana  had  24;  today  she  has  98. 

The  percentage  of  farmer-owned  occupied 
,  ^  Arkansas  had  37  that  had  homeown- 
-AlD  out  of  every  100.  Today  she  had  76. 
T^lana  had  33;  today  she  has  75.  Okla- 
ZZ^  in  1930  had  only  38  out  of  every  100 
?^  owned  by  the  man  that  lived  on  them. 
Today  not  38  In  Oklahoma,  but  80.  And 
iyjOB  was  38  in  1930,  and  78  today. 

go  you  can  see  the  progress  that  we  have 
_^e  with  the  help  of  men  that  you  have 
!fltt  to  Congress  in  that  period  of  20  or  30 
!^  in  homeownership,  in  lighting  our 
wfloes,  in  improving  our  standard  of  living, 
iDd  to  the  memory  of  that  progress  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  people  who  led  the 
ny,  I  salute  you  today. 

Our  very  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, looked  at  the  vast  possibilities  of 
harnessing  our  great  rivers  and  prayed, 
"Would  God  that  we  may  have  the  wisdom 
Uii  the  courage  to  improve  them."  Im- 
prove these  rivers  as  you  have  done.  For 
years  we  ignored  his  warning.  Reckless  ex- 
ploitation and  ruthless  plunder  lay  waste 
the  rich  earth.  But  then  some  farsighted 
men,  men  of  every  party  and  of  every  sec- 
tion, men  like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  men  like 
Pranllln  Roosevelt,  men  like  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, men  like  Robert  S.  Kerr,  men  like  Mike 
Monroney  and  your  House  delegation,  all 
began  to  act  and  to  protect  and  to  develop 
the  natural  resources,  not  only  of  Oklahoma, 
but  of  all  the  Nation,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  fuller  and  a  richer  life  for  all  of  our 
people,  and  a  much  better  life  for  those 
people  that  will  grow  up.  These  men  knew 
that  conservation  was  not  a  "pork  barrel," 
that  It  was  not  make-work,  that  It  was 
not  a  giveaway.  It  was  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  America.  It  was  the  best 
Und  of  economy.  In  this  way  we  could 
assure  our   children   the   natural   resources. 

I  remember  coming  to  Oklahoma  to  help 
dedicate  Bob  Kerr's  book,  "Land,  Wood  and 
Water,"  on  which  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  prosperity  of  our  people  de- 
pended. The  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility never  to  waste  taxpayers'  money,  but 
the  Government  also  had  a  responsibility 
never  to  waste  the  Nation's  resources.  The" 
real  wasters,  the  real  spendthrifts,  are  those 
who  are  neglecting  the  needs  of  today  and 
destroying  the  hopes  of  tomorrow.  Our 
country  Just  cannot  afford  this  kind  of 
vaste. 

Only  35  years  ago  we  began  to  open  up 
the  Ohio  River  Basin.  Then  men  of  little 
vision  cried  out  against  this  as  "pork  bar- 
rel." They  were  against  this  progress.  Well, 
we  ignored  their  warnings.  We  moved 
ahead.  Since  World  War  II  alone,  over  $21 
billion  of  new  industry  development  has 
taken  place  In  the  counties  along  the  Ohio 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  Ohio  is  here  today. 
He  not  only  participated  In  developing  the 
State  of  Ohio,  he  has  been  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders in  developing  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
I  want  to  call  his  name.  His  name  is  the 
Honorable  Mike  Kirwan,  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.    Stand  up,  Mike. 

New  Jobs  and  new  business,  and  a  steadily 
Improving  life,  have  come  to  all  the  people 


of  the  area.  Men  like  Congressman  Kirwan 
have  not  been  content  Just  to  look  after 
their  own  State  or  their  own  section.  They 
have  been  men  with  national  vision.  As  a 
result  of  their  national  vision  you  have  the 
monument  here  to  them  today. 

So  that  is  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  Is  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin.  The  Eufaula  Dam  is  a  key  part  of 
the  development  of  the  Arkansas  River.  It 
will  provide  a  new  link  between  the  South- 
west and  our  industrial  heartland.  It  will 
provide  relief  from  devastating  floods  and 
give  VIS  electricity  to  homes  and  businesses. 
It  will  mean  new  Industry,  new  Jobs,  and 
new  opportunities  for  the  people.  It  will 
mean  a  stronger  Oklahoma,  a  more  prosper- 
ous Oklahoma,  a  richer  Oklahoma,  and  a 
stronger  United  States. 

That  development  will  go  ahead,  and  as 
President,  I  am  here  to  promise  you  that  It 
will  go  on  schedule. 

I  Just  had  to  break  my  budget  one  time 
this  year.  I  had  a  very  prudent  budget.  I 
had  $1  billion  less  in  the  budget  this  year 
than  last  year.  I  was  determined  to  keep 
it  that  way  until  Mike  Monroney,  Carl 
Albert,  John  McClellan,  and  all  this  bunch 
of  highjackers  from  Oklahoma  came  down 
there  and  pounded  that  Cabinet  desk  one 
afternoon  and  it  cost  me  $14  million,  but  it 
got  your  Arkansas  River  development  back 
on  schedule. 

But  I  would  like  to  look  beyond  the  cele- 
bration of  today  to  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow, especially  to  your  growing  need  for 
water,  for  this  Is  a  land  which  knows  the 
meaning  of  water.  By  the  year  2000  more 
than  300  million  Americans  will  require  888 
billion  gallons  of  water  a  day.  This  Is  three 
times  what  you  are  using  now.  We  cannot 
meet  that  challenge  by  looking  backward. 
We  cannot  meet  it  by  finding  things  virrong 
with  our  Government.  We  cannot  meet  it 
by  complaining. 

We  must  meet  it  by  dreaming  and  ex- 
ecuting those  dreams.  We  must  meet  it  by 
looking  forward  to  the  real,  and  to  the  men 
of  tomorrow.  We  must  meet  it  first  by  going 
fxill  speed  ahead  at  every  level  of  government 
in  the  comprehensive  development  of  our 
river  basins.  We  cannot  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  water  conservation  and  flood  control 
and  recreation  and  navigation  on  a  piecemeal 
and  divided  basis.  We  must  develop  river 
basins  as  a  whole,  to  use  all  of  our  resources 
while  preserving  scenic  values. 

Second,  we  must  step  up  our  efforts  to  fight 
the  destructive  cycle  of  flood  and  drought. 
We  have  increased  flood  control  programs  by 
more  than  50  percent,  but  we  cannot  rest  on 
past  achievements  if  we  aie  to  rescue  our 
land  from  the  ravages  of  nature. 

Third,  we  must  develop  a  national  policy 
to  attack  the  pollution  of  our  water,  and 
the  pollution  of  the  air  that  we  breathe. 
This  must  require  research,  this  will  require 
increased  construction  of  treatment  plants 
and  better  methods  of  control.  Polluted  wa- 
ter is  wasted  water,  and  America  cannot 
afford  such  waste. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  press  ahead 
with  weather  satellites,  deep  sea  nuclear 
weather  stations,  and  other  scientific  ad- 
vances so  that  we  can  understand  the 
weather  and  so  that  we  can  become  Its 
master. 

Fifth,  I  am  asking  for  early  passage  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  help  us 
look  ahead  to  future  patterns  of  water  needs, 
to  look  ahead  to  plan  our  projects  so  that 
supply  will  be  ready  for  demand. 

Sixth,  we  will  begin  to  draw  fresh  water 
from  the  oceans  before  very  long.  We  already 
have  plants  in  operation  that  are  converting 
salt  and  brackish  water  Into  21/2  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  every  day,  and  within  a 
few  years  desalted  water  will  be  an  actual 
reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 


Three  things,  and  three  things  only,  sus- 
tain life  on  this  planet.  They  are — ^a  thin 
layer  of  soil,  a  cover  of  atmosphere,  and  a 
little  rainfall.  This  Is  all  that  the  good  Lord 
has  given  us  except  one  thing:  He  has  given 
us  a  choice  of  what  we  will  do  with  it.  We 
can  waste  it.  We  can  pollute  it.  We  can 
neglect  It.  Or  we  can  conserve  It,  and  we 
can  protect  It,  and  we  can  develop  it,  and  we 
can  pass  it  along  to  our  children,  more  prom- 
ising, more  abundant  than  we  found  It  when 
we  discovered  America. 

I  know,  I  think,  what  your  answer  wants 
to  be.  I  think  I  know  what  you  ought  to  do 
about  it.  I  think  your  answer  Is  here  In  this 
great  dam  that  was  built  because  of  your 
confidence,  built  because  of  your  support, 
built  not  only  to  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  more  productive  and  more  prosperous 
for  you,  but  for  your  children  and  for  yow 
grandchildren. 

The  West  was  not  settled  by  men  who 
looked  back.  It  was  not  settled  by  men 
who  called  a  halt  to  progress.  It  is  not  held 
by  such  men  today.  Let  me  say  Jxist  one 
thing  more: 

It  was  about  10  months  ago  that  we  had  a 
great  tragedy  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  being  President  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country  fell  into  my  lap. 
Although  I  had  spent  33  years  in  Washington 
as  a  clerk,  as  a  Congressman,  as  a  Senator, 
as  a  minority  leader,  as  a  majority  leader,  as 
Vice  President,  I  still  felt  Inadequate  to  the 
responsibilities  of  leading  190  million  people 
and  trying  to  provide  hope  and  leadership 
for  the  other  free  people  that  live  In  a  world 
that  is  made  up  of  3  billions. 

I  asked  for  God's  help  and  for  yours.  I 
have  done  my  dead-level  best.  I  have  worked 
with  everything  that  God  gave  me.  I  have 
spent  all  the  energy  that  I  had.  I  have  tried 
to  be  careful  and  prudent.  I  have  tried  to  be 
fair  and  Judicious.  I  have  tried  to  be  far- 
sighted  and  foreslghted.  I  have  tried  to  look 
forward  and  not  backward.  I  have  tried  to 
develop  the  land  that  I  would  be  proud  of, 
and  my  children  would  enjoy  living  in.  I 
found  that  we  had  much  to  preserve  and 
much  to  protect. 

We  have  the  greatest  system  of  government 
In  all  the  world.    We  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  people  anywhere.     We 
have  a  minimum  wage  that  says  to  our  work- 
ers they  must  pay  you  this  minimum  and 
they  must  work  you  this  maximum,  and  in 
Just  the  short  period  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress we  have  gone  from  25  cents  minimum 
to  $1.25  minimum.     Just  the  short  time  I 
have  been  there  we  are  working  less  hours 
per   day   and  less  days  per   week,   and   less 
weeks  per  year.    We  have  more  time  for  rec- 
reation, more  time  for  the  luxuries  of  life 
than  our  fathers  and   grandfathers  had,  to 
come  out  to  lakes  like  this  and  dams  like  this. 
We  have  a  social  security  system  that  will 
give  us  a  modicum  of  Income  when  we  reach 
our  maturity  and  are  no  longer  able  to  stay 
in  the  labor  market.     We  are  proud  of  the 
farm  programs  that  we  have  had  that  have 
raised    the    Income   of   our    tenant   farmers, 
that  have  raised  our  homeownership,   that 
have  brought  us  rural  electrification.    I  flew 
over    this    afternoon    from    Muskogee    and 
looked  at  all  the  little  ponds  that  were  filled 
with  water  that  had  been  built  here  in  Just 
the  last  few  years.     I  said  to  Senator  Mon- 
roney he  must  be  mighty  proud  of  the  efforts 
that  he  and  other  Congressmen  from  Okla- 
homa had  made  because  that  was  a  tribute 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  their  people,  that 
they  had  made  this  soil  better,  through  their 
own  efforts. 

Well,  there  are  voices  that  have  questioned 
me  about  minimum  wage.  When  I  voted 
for  the  first  bill  it  was  25  cents  an  hour, 
and  they  told  me  it  would  ruin  me  and 
they  said  it  would  ruin  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, too.  but  we  .are  all  here,  and  It  looks 
to  me  like  we  are  doing  better  at  $1.25  than 
we  were  at  25  cents. 
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before   I   was   elected   when 
a   kid   secretary  talking   to  my 
about  voting  for  social  security, 
all  the   scare  arguments   and 
that  they  tried  to  put  Into 
said  it  Is  socialistic,  it  is  corn- 
is  evil,  it  will  destroy  our  form 
I  think  we  are  better  for 
we  are  stronger  for  it.    I  think 
for  it.     I  dont  think  many 
like  to  do  away  with  either 
wage  or  our  social  security. 
President,  I  deal  every  day  with 
that  affect  your  freedom  and 
peace  of  the  world.    Those  prob- 
je  remote  from  this  peaceful  site 
afternoon.     Not  many  of  you 
up  in  the  night  about   Cyprus, 
or  Vietnam,  but  I  never  send 
mission    out    about     11 
h  our  planes  and  our  boys  guld- 
take  a  look  at  what  is  develop- 
they  have  to  be  back  at  3:30 
,  but  what  promptly  at  3:25 
without  an  alarm  clock,  because 
be   sure  my  boys  got  back,   and 
they    don't    come    back.      There 
;hat  say  you  ought  to  go  North 
bombs,   to  try   to   wipe   out    the 
and   they   think   that    would 
war. 

want  ova  American  boys  to  do  the 

■  Asian  boys.     We  don't  want  to 

in  a  nation  with  700  million 

get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 

are  some  that  say  we  ought  to 

get  out  and  come  home,  but 

to  break  our  treaties  and  we 

o  walk  off  and  leave  people  who 


ind  walk  out  on  them.     We  re-      and    the    faith    of   God-fearing    men    and      then  he  helped  obtain  appVoval' 
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the      Martins 
Leader: 


got  more  savings,  they  have  got  higher  wages, 
they  have  got  better  income,  their  children 
are  better  educated,  their  health  Is  better, 
their  doctors  are  better,  their  hospitals  are 
better,  they  have  more  of  the  pleasures  of 
life. 

The  strength  of  America  today,  the  palgn,  the  opponents  of  Coner°e^m'^"*i'*^- 
strength  of  America  In  the  years  to  come.  L.  Hays  charged  that  hp  h^rir^N^^^^  "*™« 
wlU  depend  upon  you  and  you  must  build 

that  strength,  because  it  depends  upon  the     its  economic   problems  while 
vision  of  the  people,  and  on   their  willing-      on  foreign  affairs.  ^^'^centratlng 

ness  to  look  to  the   future  and  not  to  the         The  charge  was  ridiculous   ann  tK 
past.    Here's  your  look  at  the  future.    That's     were  wise  enough,  as  they  usuaiiv        '°**" 
what   you   dreamed,   that's   what   you   want,      through   it.     As  a  result    the  r    *"'  *°  ** 
that's  what  you  have.     Aren't  you  proud  of      was  elected  to  his  eiehth  conR^^J^f.^^!*'"^ 
Oklahoma?     I  am.  Let's  look  at  whaf's  h^ZTeTS^^"^' 

Belmont  County  Is  Just  one  of  the  Z^^l 


September  so 

Perry-Bellaire     Tlm« 

Federal  Aid  Flow  Proves  Hay.;'  n.^ 

Wrong  ^""« 

In  the  last  18th  District  congresslnn., 
.i.n   the  opponents  of  CongSanT 
charged  that  he  hadn't  don/«, 
for  the  district,  and  that  he  had  overi-^** 
its  economic   problems  whiio     "  .  ''"°**«1 


If  any  of  you  have  martyr  complexes,  you 
are  going  to  be  disappointed.  If  any  of  you 
are  distressed  and  depressed  with  yourself 
and  expect  me  to  come  down  here  and  feel 
sorry  for  you,  you  are  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed. I'm  proud  of  you.  I  recognize 
what  you  have  done.  I  recognize  what  this 
Government  has  done  with  your  help,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  we  not  only  have  much  to 
preserve  and  much  to  protect,  but  we  have 
much  to  learn. 

If  you  will  Just  go  back  to  the  Good  Book 
and  practice  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord,  If  we  will  Just  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
and  dp  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us.  if  we  Just  engage  in  a  lit- 
tle introspection  and  look  where  we  were 
and  where  we  are,  we  won't  be  unhappy 
very  long.     We  won't  feel  sorry  for  ourselves 


in  the  district.  In  Just  the"p;s?rmS 
here  are  some  of  the  projects  in  ^?  ^' 
County  alone  for  which  Hays  has  S°' 
strumental  In  getting  Federal  funds 

Martins  Ferry  industrial  plannlne'  MflM^ 
Brookslde  sewage  system.  $5,000 
Shadyslde  water  Improvement   1280  501 
Powhatan  Street  Improvement   $2  210 
Martins  Perry  Post  Office,  $171,703 
Barnesvllle  waterworks.  $604  000 
Barnesvllle  Hospital.  $157,148. 
Belmont  County  sewer  system.  $571  000 
Martins  Perry  Hospital.  $569,000 
Belmont    County    Sewer    District   Kn    1 
$223,000.  °-   ^• 

In  addition,  new  post  offices  will  be  built 
in  Flushing,  Bethesda,  and  Belmont,  o*  .  .„' 
of  approximately  $180,000. 


very  long.  The    Warren    Township   Water   AuthnHf. 

We  have  done  mighty  well.    We  have  a  lot  which  Is  partly  in  Belmont  County  hw^' 

to  be  thankful   for,   and   one  of  the   things  celved  a  loan  of  $115  000 

that   I   am   thankful    for   at   present   is   the  Hays   didn't  do   all   these  things  hlm«i.if 

for  freedom,  and  suffering  to      prayers  and  the  support  and  the  good  will  The  communities  had  to  auallfv  fnr  <.tT7«..' 


we  wanted  our  freedom  from 

and  we  remember  the  people 

us  with  it,  and  we'll  never  forget 

we   doD't    want   to  run   out   on 


start 


i  Je  we  doing?    We're  staying  there 

them  with  some  of  the  things 

some  of  the  things  that  the 

powerful  nation  in  the  world 

We  have  some  tanks,  some 

helicopters.     We  have  20,000 

advising  and  helping  them, 

loping  that  some  way,  somehow, 

that  are   invading  them   and 

velop  them  and  trying  to  take 

away  from  them  will  some  day 

it's  not  worth  the  price  and  they 

1  heir  neighbors  alone  and  we  can 

in  the  world.     But  we  are  not 

another  war  and  we're  not 

avray  from  where  we  are. 

hopes  for  the  future,  our  hopes 

est  on  our  strength,  and  I  can 

the  eye  and  I  tell  you  in  truth 

y  today  that  we  are  better  pre- 

we  have  ever  been  prepared  in 

,  and  we  are  prepared  becaiise  of 

that  you  are  building  here  and 

that  you  bring  to  your  work. 

of  you  to  look  back   to  your 

Remember    not    too    far    back. 

the   1930's  that  I  was   talking 

ago,  or  the  early  1940'8,  and 

are  any  of  you,  if  there's  one 

who    are    not    better    clothed, 

more  money,  doesn't  pay  more 

't  live  in  a  stronger,  a  richer, 

flner  nation. 

we  have  in  the  future  and  how 

the  world  will  depend  largely  up- 

If  you  invited  me  down  here 

and  expected  me  to  tell  you 

wrong  with  your  country,  and 

failed,  and  how  everything  was 

then  you  Invited  the  wrong  fel- 

we  have  more  fellows  working 

ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 

They're    living    In    better 

're  eating  better  food  and  more 

are  wearing  better  clothes,  they 

better  automobiles,    they   have 


women  like  you.  and  like  this  great  delega-  The  efforts  of  Hays  were  also  a  factnr  m 

tion  that  you  sent  there  to  help  me.     We  getting  the  Interstate  Route  70  prelects  it. 

are   not   out   of   the   woods.     Some   of   our  volvlng  an  expenditure  of  some  $20  mu'liin 

friends    talk   about    a   crisis  a   week.     Well.  (90    percent    Federal    money)     advanced  2 

sometimes  I  don't  think  they  know  much  years  because  the  county  Is  an  economlcaiw 

about  the  Government  until  we  have  a  crisis  rter>rocc«H  o-=.„                                              '^"J 


a  day  and  a  crisis  an  hour,  and  we're  always 
having  crises.  But  we're  not  going  to  be 
crybabies.  We're  going  to  stand  up  like 
men  and  face  them,  and  we're  going  to  win. 

We're  going  to  win  because  we  have  faith 
and  because  we  have  the  support  of  people 
and  because  we're  builders  and  because  we 
look  forward  to  leaving  this  world  a  better 
place  than  we  found  it. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  us  here.  I  wish 
I  could  stay  all  day,  but  I  have  two  other 
engagements  along  the  road  down  here  in 
Arkansas  and  back  In  Texas  tonight,  but  If 
you  will  invite  me  back  sometime,  I'll  bring 
my  boat  and  we'll  have  a  good  sail  together. 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently, 
from  what  is  going  on  again,  some  peo- 
ple never  learn.  Two  years  ago  the  op- 
position in  the  campaign  against  me 
used  the  big  lie  technique  by  repeating 
all  over  eastern  Ohio  that  I  had  not  done 
anything  to  help  my  district  economi- 
cally. The  result  was  that  8  months 
after  the  election  the  following  editorial 
appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers in  the  18th  Congressional  District, 


depressed  area. 

Since   some   of   the   Congressman's  crlticj 
raised  the  point  of  whether  he  was  sufficient 
ly  aware  of  the  district's  economic  problenu 
this  compilation  of  the  projects  he  has  been 
associated  with  is  In  order. 

Sort  of  proves  the  voters  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  doesn't  It? 

Since  the  last  campaign,  the  following 
other  projects  have  been  attained 
through  the  assistance  of  my  office; 

Jefferson  County  Sewer  District  No 
1,  $6,000. 

Columbiana  County  sewage  treatment 
plant,  $270,000. 

Lisbon  Nursing  Home,  $200,000. 

Adena,  Ohio,  preliminary  planning  for 
sewer  facilities,  $5,000. 

Minerva,  Ohio,  Carroll  County,  new 
topping  and  widening  of  streets,  $36,500, 

St.  Clair  Township,  Columbiana 
County,  sewer  facility  for  several  sec- 
tions of  township,  $4,780. 

Jefferson  County  sewer  facilities, 
$15,000  advance  for  preliminary  plan- 
ning. 

Flushing,  Ohio,  extension  of  water 
main,  relocation  of  waterplant,  new 
wells,  and  equipment,  $23,000. 

Atwood  Lake  project,  Carroll  County, 
three  accelerated  public  works  projects 
totaling  grants  of  $794,000. 

Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  advance  for  final 
planning  of  sanitary  sewerage  and  drain- 
ing system,  $24,000. 

Steubenvllle  housing  project,  $66,000 
advance. 

Lock  and  dam  No.  11,  Ohio  Power  Co. 
located  in  Brilliant,  $125  million  project. 

Salem  City  Hospital,  $99,000. 
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Of  increasing  importance  is  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTY]  has  been  doing  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  education.  As  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  well  knows,  he  has 
been  identified  with  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  vocational  education, 
library  services,  aid  to  federally  affected 
areas,  and  the  appropriations  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  He  has 
been  particularly  effective  in  his  research 
program  in  the  field  of  education.  His 
work  in  furthering  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  Oflflce  of  Edu- 
cation was  recently  recognized  by  the  Air 
Force    Association.      On   September    9, 


search.  No  one  knows  better  than  you,  who 
represent  the  most  far-reaching  scientific 
accomplishments  of  history,  that  we  can  only 
take  out  at  one  end  of  the  channel  what 
we  put  In  at  the  other. 

In  accepting  your  citation.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  educational  research  is  now  well 
underway,  that  we  have  fully  met  our  re- 
sponsibility to  support  and  encourage  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true.  Instead,  In 
educational  research  we  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  have 
seen  an  enormous  growth  in  the  research 
funds  of  industry  and  of  government.  Amer- 
ica's IndtiB tries  now  devote  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  gross  revenues  to  research — and 
more  than  that  to  product  development. 
Throughout  our  economy  we  now  spend  more 


^eintersvllle,    Ohio,    water    pollution 
antral  grant,  $153,810. 
*^jumbiana    County,    new    sanitary 
Jll^e  system  for  Southeastern  Water 
Sewage    District.    $8,710    advance 

P'SSt  Electric  Cooperative,  St. 
nf^sville  Ohio,  loan  from  Department 
SSulture,  $469,000.  , 

^em  Trade  Extension  Training 
school,  $7,640. 

S  Liverpool  urban  planning  pro- 
-fm  $86  120  to  Ohio  Department  of  De- 
Kinent  to  aid  East  Liverpool  and 
Jtorion  in  comprehensive  planning. 

Tpfferson    County    water    and    sewer 
pr^Srisland  Creek  Township  $3  100;     1964,  he  received  the  Citation  of  Honor     ^^l^^-^rsTimonoTrera^crard-d^^ropmert 
Mew   Alexandria    and    Overlook    Hills,    presented  by  the  Air  Force  Association  

t5  000. 
Yorkville,  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $5,830. 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $26,706. 
Brilliant,  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $4,218. 
Martins  Ferry,   Ohio,   flood   disaster, 

130,426. 
Empire,  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $14,560. 
Bridgeport.  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $1,392. 
Powhatan  Point,  Ohio,  flood  disaster, 

$2,723. 

Stratton,  Ohio,  flood  disaster,  $6,557. 

The  following  new  post  ofiBces  either 
completed  or  approved  for  construction: 

Bellaire,  Ohio;  Bloomingdale,  Ohio; 
Dlllonvale,  Ohio;  East  Liverpool.  Ohio, 
station  A;  Freeport,  Ohio;  Jewett,  Ohio; 
Laflerty,  Ohio;  Lisbon,  Ohio;  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio;  Neffs,  Ohio;  Richmond, 
Ohio;  Salem,  Ohio;  Salineville,  Ohio; 
Scio.Ohio;  Shadyslde,  Ohio;  Tiltonsville, 
Ohio;  Columbiana,  Ohio,  addition  and 
remodeling;  Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  exten- 
sion and  remodeling;  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1964 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Mr.  John  E.  Fogarty,  has  been 
cited  over  the  years  for  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  health  and  welfare.  The  legis- 
lative record  of  his  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  and  his  personal  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  have  identified  him 
with  a  number  of  significant  advances 
in  these  important  fields. 


at  its  18th  national  convention  held  in 
Washington.  I  am  pleased  at  this  time 
to  insert  the  wording  of  the  citation  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Fogarty  and  also  to  call  to 
everyone's  attention  his  remarks  upon 
acceptance  of  this  award. 

Cttation  of  Honor 
Air  Force  Association  pays  tribute  to  John 
E.  Fogarty,  Member  of  Congress,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Rhode  Island,  for  pioneering  efforts 
and  legislative  leadership  in  establishing 
Federal  support  for  educational  research  and 
developmejit  as  the  cornerstone  of  future 
progress. 

Remarks  by  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  Recetving  the  Cita- 
tion of  Honor  of  the  Aerospace  EIducation 
Foundation 

It  is  with  the  deepest  appreciation  that  I 
accept  your  Citation  of  Honor  here  today.  I 
do  so  with  keen  awareness  that  in  recogniz- 
ing my  own  efforts  in  Congress  on  behalf  of 
educational  research,  you  are  rightfully  rec- 
ognizing one  of  the  long-needed,  long-ne- 
glected, and  truly  essential  foundations  for 
the  future  of  American  education. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  said 
that  "the  first  work  of  our  times  and  the 
first  work  of  our  society  is  education."  He 
spoke  of  the  present  88th  Congress  as  the 
education  Congress  and  outlined  Its  many 
legislative  acts  for  education,  for  libraries, 
and  higher  education,  for  medical  education 
and  vocational  training,  for  teaching  the 
handicapped  and  reaching  the  poor,  and 
for  research  Into  better  ways  and  means  of 
Improving  the  whole  learning  process  from 
the  primary  on  to  the  postgraduate  school. 

Never  has  so  much  been  expected  of  edu- 
cation as  today.  We  seek  to  educate  and 
prepare  our  youth  for  a  day  of  profound 
technological  and  social  and  global  challenge. 
We  seek  to  create  in  fact  the  universal  educa- 
tion we  have  long  promised  ourselves,  an 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
our  people,  whoever  they  are  and  wherever 
they  live. 

But  what  we  expect  from  education  must 
clearly  be  equaled  by  what  we  give  to  edu- 
cation, the  quality  of  minds,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  funds  we  allot  to  its  basic  re- 


every  year. 

But  what  of  education?  What  do  we  now 
devote  to  research  and  development  for  the 
improvement  of  our  schools? 

American  education  today  is  America's 
largest  enterprise.  It  embraces  125.000 
schools,  47  million  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils,  1,800.000  teachers.  On  all  levels  of 
education  today,  we  spend  $34  billion 
annually. 

Out  of  these  $34  billion  we  spend  on  edu- 
cation, we  devote  only  $72  million  to  research 
and  development — only  one-flfth  of  1  percent 
of  our  educational  funds  to  this  task  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  knowledge  and  of  human 
development. 

But  this  is  a  beginning.  B&ck  in  1960.  only 
4  years  ago.  our  national  allotment  for  edu- 
cational research  was  $33  million.  It  has 
doubled  since  then.  Back  in  1960,  one  of  the 
most  vital  areas  of  basic  educational  re- 
search— the  Office  of  Education's  cooperative 
research  program — was  budgeted  at  $3  mil- 
lion. Today,  these  funds  have  increased  to 
about  $16  million  or  more  than  fivefold  the 
I960  level. 

With  this  modest  beginning  we  are  now 
starting  to  see  new  and  promising  prospects. 
The  cooperative  research  program  is  now  re- 
cruiting some  of  the  best  minds  in  education 
to  examine  some  of  the  basic  problems  which 
have  long  hampered  education. 

It  is  exploring  new  ways  to  detect  and 
discover  talented  youth  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities as  well  as  the  sciences. 

It  is  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  teach 
our  English  language  in  a  Nation  that  can 
no  longer  afford  illiteracy  anywhere  or  any 
place. 

It  Is  searching  out  methods  of  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  handicapped  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacities. 

It  is  Investigating  better  means  of  teach- 
ing and  of  learning  in  a  day  of  ever-expand- 
ing knowledge. 

And  it  is  testing  out  these  findings  in  new 
proving  grounds  for  education  at  university 
centers  where  the  best  of  research  may  be 
soundly  examined  and  developed  and  then 
transmitted  to  our  schools. 

Through  this  emerging  pattern,  I  see  our 
great  opportunity  to  give  to  education  a  pros- 
pect of  fulfilling  the  great  expectations  we 
have  of  education  in  the  years  to  come. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  October  1,  1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Capi- 
tol Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  flnd  in  the  thought 
of  Thee,  the  love  that  never  forgets,  the 


light  that  never  fails,  the  life  that  never 
ends.  Humbly,  in  this  place  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Nation  we  love,  we  seek  Thee 
in  prayer. 

As  we  bow  with  our  leaders  who  are 
burdened  with  responsibility,  may  the 
cares  of  life,  the  demands  of  the  day.  and 
the  decisions  of  the  hour  become  easier 
to  bear  because  of  these  moments  of 
spiritual  fellowship. 

Teach  us  as  a  people  to  live  from  day 
to  day,  remembering  that  we  are  sons 
of  the  most  high  God.     When  we  are 


forced  to  walk  with  the  people  of  the 
world  in  dark  paths,  make  us  to  be  chil- 
dren of  light. 

We  thank  Thee  for  men  who  see  visions 
too  great  to  be  reached  in  their  lifetime, 
for  statesmen  who  are  willing  to  go  down 
in  defeat  in  support  of  causes  they  know 
to  be  right  and  true,  for  great  men  and 
women  who  suffer  misrepresentation  and 
false  accusation  in  the  service  of  justice, 
truth,  and  brotherhood. 

Give  to  these,  our  friends,  the  deeper 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  serving  the  people. 
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knowing  Ibhat  our  prayers  to  God  will 
surround  them  with  love,  light,  and  life 
in  their  c  ays  of  decision  and  service. 


In  the 


lame  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 


and  Saviour,  we  pray.    Amen. 


students 

thereof 

grams. 
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DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DSNT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  Chfef  Clerk  read  the  following  let- 
ter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wba/iinjrton,  D.C.,  October  1,  1964. 
To  the  Sei  ate: 

Being  te  mporarlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Ion.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  a  Senator 
from  the  £  tate  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the]  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Lee  Metcalf, 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  IN(t)UYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  reqtest  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimeis  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joxunal  cf  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, Sep^mber  30,  1964,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESJ  AGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  c  erks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pa5S(  d,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2180)  to  amend  title  vn  of  the  Pub- 
lic Healtli  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  qualified  schools  of   optometry   and 


Df  optometry  those  provisions 
relating   to  student   loan  pro- 


UMTTAtnON  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  reqtest  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimoi  s  consent,  statements  during 
the  mom:  ng  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes 


COMMTTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimoi  s  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  authorized 
to  meet  d|iring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXECXtnVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  A(tTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  3ef ore  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  wi  lich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AuxNOMEifr  or  Navigation  Rules  Relating 
TO  Certain  Vessels 

A  letter  jfrom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transi  litting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  an  end  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rl  'ers  rules  concerning  sailing  ves- 
sels and  ve  ssels  under  65  feet  in  length  (with 
accompan]|ing  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce 

REPORt'S 

A  letter 
the  United 


OF    Comptroller   General 


from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repbrt  on  violations  of  price  reduc- 


tions clause  In  Federal  supply  schedule  con- 
tracts for  purchase  of  drugs  and  pharma- 
ceutical products.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  Veterans'  Administration,  dated 
September  1964  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 
for  commercial  ocean  transportation  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  dated  September 
1964  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on  Government  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  incurred  for 
training  activities  at  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Academy,  dated  September  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Chapter  XI  of  Bankruptcy 
Act,  To  Give  the  Court  Sl'pervisory 
Power  Over  All  Fees  Paid 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  give  the  court  supervisory  pow- 
er over  all  fees  paid  from  whatever  source 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Bankruptcy  Act,  Relating 
TO  Part-Time  Referees  in  Bankruptcy 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  prohibit  a 
part-time  referee  in  bankruptcy  from  serv- 
ing as  trustee  in  any  proceeding  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  ExzcurrvE  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMnTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Raul  H.  Castro,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
El  Salvador. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service :  Thirty-nine 
postmaster  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  551 
Army  officers  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below,  and  1.050  Air  Force  officers  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 


October 

the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex«m.h 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consentl?  ! 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secreta«? 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Se^* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro^»f" 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  soT' 
dered.  """ 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Robert   Abraham,   and  sundry  other  om 
cers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Arn^nZ 
the  United  States;  and  '  ^ 

Robert  W.  Goodnow,  and  sundry  oth« 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Reeuiar  a? 
Force.  '        *" 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S,  3236.  A  bill  to  promote  an  orderly  « 
rangement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  certain  regulatorv 
authority  Involving  Intergovernmental  rela! 
tlonshlps  between  the  United  States  and  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3237.  A  bill  to  provide  for  specific  em- 
ployment policies  in  order  to  promote  mail, 
mum  employment,  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to  pro- 
mote an  adequate  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  to  preserve  reasonable  price  stability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

REQUIRING  A  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTE 
ON  THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  378)  requiring  a  yea-and-nay  on 
the  passage  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administratioa 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Stennis, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


PLEA  TO  PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  NOT 
TO  EXPOSE  THEMSELVES  TO  TIN- 
NECESSARY  PERSONAL  DANGER 
IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THEIR  CAM- 
PAIGNS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
the  observations  and  recommendations 
of  the  Warren  report  touch  uE>on  a  mat- 
ter of  delicacy  and  gravity  with  respect 
to  the  present  national  campaign.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  tell  the  President  and  the 
other  three  major  candidates  how  to 
conduct  their  campaigns.  But  I  do  share 
the  concern  of  many  Americans  about 
the  risks  to  which  all  of  them  are  exposed 
in  the  process  of  presenting  their  views 
and  themselves  before  great  crowds  of 
people. 

',  The  Warren  report  underscores  Ameri- 
can political  history  in  showing  that  the 
disaster  of  an  assassination  of  a  national 
figure  not  only  can  be  but  is  likely  to  be 
the  work  of  a  single  warped  mind.  That 
is  all  it  takes — that  plus  a  combination 
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-^"i=-ro?=„^  ^^^^^'^  J^'^=s^^^A^^ 

^*°^-  ans  bent  upon  expressing  their    from  Montana  has  suggested 
iJJ^TS  or  affection  for  the  person  

^]fJior  that  reason  that  I  am  impelled 
"Jfrfrpss  a  plea  to  the  President  and 
iCee  other  candidates  for  national 
'i'r  T  urge  them  to  avoid  exposing 
Jj'r^selves  unnecessarily  to  this  danger. 
S,'r^tTonal  responsibilities  of  the  in- 
^mlSt  president  and  the  great  impor 
cuinD^r  ^„  *„„.  ^QnHirfnt.P.«;  in  this  na 


appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  378)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  th^ 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule : 

"RULE   XLI 

"The  question  of  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 


SENATE  SPACE  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  by 
far  the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  Aeronautical  and 

«^Tesire;ranIJhe-greati^^^^^^    Space  Scie--  Com^^^^^^  '^SSS.ol'ZZ''^e^^.=^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

S^f  all  '^^f^'^^^tmlcS.TvrZ-     au^horiSion' request    for    fiscal    year  and-nay  vote  upon  a  caU  of  the  roU  of  the 

Sfflial  election  to  our  democratic  proc                  Beginning      early     in     January  Senate." 

l^  make  it  i"JPf ^.^^^^^^.^^  ^°                     NASA's  budget  request  for  $5,304  million  ^r,  gTENNIS.   Mr.  President,  the  new 

^y  be  reasonably  done  to  avoid  a  cata^             analyzed  in  detail  by  the  staff  prior  ^-^^  ^  propose  would  require  a  yea-and- 

^phe.   It  f,a„^t""j:  °^eve^^^^^^             to  public  hearings.    The  committee  held  ^^te  on  any  joint  resolution  propos- 

and  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  witn    ^           ^^  ^^^^^^  hearings  during  which  ^^  ^n  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 

personal  courage  or  conndence  m  me    ^^^  NASA's  scientific  and  technical  pro-  j^g  purpose  is  to  insure  that  the  perma- 

people  «f  the  United  fatates.                       grams  were  discussed  in  depth  by  Admin-  ^g^t  Record  of  the  Senate  in  aiiy  such 

'^A  national  carnpaign  in  «^e  unitea    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^jg^^^^i  measure  will  aflarmatively  reflect  that  it 

States  requires,  ^nd  n^tly  so  that  tne    ^^  ^         programs  of  the  Department  received  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 

candidates  Present  themselves  in  person         j^^^^^^^  ^,^^^  discussed  by  Dr.  Brown,  senators  present  and  voting  on  the  reso- 

throughout   the    Nation     And,    as   ine    ^^^           ^j  Defense  Research  and  En-  i^tion.  or  that  it  failed  to  receive  such 

warren  Commission  points  out  It  1^^^    gineering.    Gen.   Bernard    A.    Shriever,  approval.                            ^          ^  ^..nr. 

possible  under  all  conditions  to  insure    ^         ^^^       ^j.  porce  Systems  Com-  The  adoption  of  this  rule  would  insure 

Klute  security.    But  certain  precau-    ^^          •        ^^^^^  ^    jjaU.  Deputy  genate  compliance  with  both  the  letter 

Jons  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  risks  to    gSor_space-Office  of  the  Director  H^  ^^e  spirit  of  article  V  of  the  Consti- 

the  President  and  the  other  carididates^^     ^^  Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  -  "  ■ 

After  an  opportunity  to  again  analyze 

the  voluminous  testimony  received  by 

the  committee,  the  committee  met  in 

executive  session  for  5  days  during  which 

time  the  markup  of  the  bUl  was  accom 


In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  my- 
ceif  and  others  have  introduced  legisla- 
tor^ to  extend  Secret  Service  protection 
of  the  kind  given  to  the  President,  to  Mr 
GOLDWATER,  and  to  the  two  principal 
vice-presidential     candidates.    In     any 
event  I  would  strongly  urge  them  all,  at 
the  very  least,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves so  far  as  possible,  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Secret  Service,  or  local  or  other 
security  officers  charged  with  safeguard- 
ing their  persons.    Much  of  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  President  and  the 
candidates    themselves.      I     repeat,    I 
strongly  urge  all  of  them  in  the  interests 


ItliU    cut    ot«ii»v    »^»    — 

tution,  which  provides  in  part : 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  substance  of  the 


time  the  markup  of  the  bui  was  accom-        ""^  ^     ^^  jg  ^s  follows 
pushed  by  an  item  by  item  coverage  of    P^°Pf  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ,^,  ^,, 


The  question  of  the  passage  of  a  JoJ^* 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  tne 
Constitution  shall  be  determined  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  upon  a  caU  of  the  roll  of  the 
Senate. 


In  addition  to  the  strong  reasons  for 
this  as  a  permanent  rule,  I  refer  to  the 
last  resolution  proposing  an  ameridment. 


NASA'S  request.  The  committee  re 
ported  out  its  bill  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  10456  in  an  amount  of 
$5,246,293,250.  The  Senate  passed  the 
authorization  bill  in  this  amount  and  in 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate a  total  sum  in  the  amount  of  $5,227,-  

^dldates    tnemsewe.      .,   ■^-'.    '  ^"^ZTaSSon  U  contained  In  '^'^'p'f^ 'EEHl^^^l^r^y 

Strongly  urge  all  of  them  in  the  interests  ^.  ^^?.H«r.onHpnt   Offices  Appropriation  greatly  strengthened  with  a  yea-ana  nay 

He  NatKn  to  follow  the  Procedures  the  Independent   Offices  Approp^^  ^^^_  ^^^^   ^^.^^  f ^^J^.^. '°[ /i^'or^ISS  none 

designed  to  provide  for  their  safety  even  A^^^^^^^'iSi^^^^   Senate  Appropriations  Record  a  vote  of  65  m  favor  and  none 

if  at  times  it  means  leaving  a  few  hands  ""^^tee  in  connection  with  such  ap-  opposed.     .,..„  „^ -_i„ion  the  spirit 

left  unshaken  or  some  autograph  books  ^°^f,f;,;"  subsequent  to  the  report-  ^^^''^^f^^-^^;  eS^?of X^Co^^^^^^^^ 

ps=?«s  Hspssr^  s|s?M1 
Issrss  igissli  4?iH=r=: 

to  ot  the  type  Introduced  by  the  Sen-    f^H^^^^^  ShTch  representatives    reference  to  *«  """fj,  °' Sve   S  th 

h^i^^^^^fr  ESHs/^^;??epo-t  orsesffis^ywf^irrpr 

^IT- .ru^^Sou^^VPlE  EefSBiTlnSSdS'er-    'T-,rr"p.....   .h^,..  reject 

haps  it  is  a  vain  wish,  but  I  hope  that  ^^^Jf '' °^  neaMuture 

it  might  be  approved  at  this  session.  able  m  the  near  luiure. 

In  any  event,  if  it  is  possible — as  the  — ^ — 

Senator  from  Montana  has  indicated  in 


Senator  from  Montana  has  inaicatea  ui  „„.^^r^-c<  rxr  tmv  t^VNATE 

the  comments  he  has  Just  mad_e--for  the    PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  JHESEN^TE 


Secret  Service  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  in  the  various  commu- 
nities across  the  country,  under  present 
law,  to  offer  some  insulation,  some  ad- 
vice, some  protection,  to  all  four  na- 
tional candidates,  I  hope  that  maximum 
exertions  by  them  along  those  lines 
might  be  made 


RULES  CONCERNING  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS     PROPOSING      AMEND- 
MENTS   TO    THE    CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 


L^C     CH.1V*     VIAU^*  »i'*'»>' 

Likewise,  the  Record  should  reflect 
that  a  quorum  was  present  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolutloii. 
The  rule  which  I  now  introduce  would 
meet  both  those  objectives. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  adopt 
this  practice  in  the  consideration  of 
matters  of  such  importance  as  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  The  adoption  of 
an  amendment,  changing  the  basic  law 
of  the  land,  is  an  extraordinary  proce- 
dure. It  deserves  and  requires  extraor- 
dinary consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


•  V.  w         ^  Driately    referred,    a   Senate   resolution 

"Ih    point  the  senator  from  Montana  ProPos^g  to  add  to  the  Standm^^^^^     senTtS^nhr  Proposed   n.w    rule   be 

IsmakfngLateUingone.    Candidates  of  the  Senate  a  new  rule  to  be  designated     ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^his  point  in  the  Record. 

for  the  Office  of  Chief  Executive  of  our  as  "Rule  .x^i. 
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There 
posed 
In  the 


Re  :ord 


The 
resolution 
Constltutl  Qn 


and-nay 
Senate. 
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being  no  objection,   the  pro- 
rule  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
I,  as  follows: 


HtTLX    XLI 

question  of  the   passage  of  a   Joint 

proposing  an  amendment  to  the 

shall  be  determined  by  a  yea- 

upon  a  call  of  the  roll  of  the 


vote 


HERBERT  SANPORD  WALTERS.  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  EF  VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  home 
of  Herb::rt  Walters  in  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  an  1  my  home  in  Morganton,  N.C., 
are  separ  ited  by  the  beautiful  movmtains 
"with  hll  s  at  their  knees,"  which  mark 
the  divldtig  line  between  the  Old  North 


State  anc 


of  my  mo  it  treasured  recollections  of  my 
service  ii  the  Senate  during  the  88th 
Congress  will  be  my  association  with 
Herbert  '  Valters,  whom  I  had  admired 
at  a  distance  for  many  years  before  this 
association  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to  learn  i  i  full  measure  the  reasons  why 
all  Tenne;  scans  admire  him  for  the  qual- 
ities of  hs  head  and  love  him  for  the 
qualities  ( if  his  heart. 

Before  Ierbert  Walters  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  knew  he  was  like  Tennyson's 
character  Ulysses,  who  could  say : 


I  am  a  p  Eu-t  of  all  that  I  have  met. 


I  knew 
role  in 
and 
ristown 

Morristowh 

chairman 

Electric 

the 

Highways 

other  wasis 

I  knew 

tions  to 

Morristow 

ing, 

fields  of 

I  likewiie 
great 
to  the 
the 
tive 


committee  nan 


many 
not  altoge 
tions  to 
spiritual  11 
as    a    dis 
Masonic 
King 
of  the 

Since  I 
ters  In 
legedto 
cannot  be 
temal 
have  been 
possible 
are  the 
possible 
tegrity, 
has  exhlbl 
casions 
As  a 
study  of 
fronted  us 
tegrity 
to  reach 


Senat  )r 
tie 


her  daughter,  Tennessee.    One 


tie 
Tenni  issee 
Kiwanis 


Tern  essee 


cont:  acting, 


Der  locratic 
Tenne  5see 


that  he  had  played  a  leading 
civic  affairs  of  Morristown 
,  as  a  member  of  the  Mor- 
Club,  president  of  the 
Chamber    of     Commerce, 
of  the  Morristown  Water  and 
Ljight  Commission,  member  of 
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and  Public  Works,    and   in 
past  numbering.    Moreover, 
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banking,    and    other 
endeavor. 
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problems  which  were  both  intelligent  and 
intellectually  honest.  And  his  courage 
has  prompted  him  to  carry  such  con- 
clusions into  effect. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  all 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
learned  to  admire  Herbert  Walters  as  a 
great  Senator  who  has  placed  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  above  all  other  con- 
siderations during  his  service  with  us. 

What  I  have  said  would  be  incomplete 
if  I  did  not  add  that  the  feelings  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  toward  Her- 
bert Walters  far  exceed  mere  admira- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  all  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  him  inti- 
mately during  his  sojourn  here  have  ac- 
quired for  him  a  deep  affection.  It  was 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  because 
we  have  found  him  to  be  a  most  genial 
companion  and  the  possessor  of  an  un- 
derstanding heart. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Herbert  Walters 
is  retiring  from  the  Senate,  because  he 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  char- 
acter and  the  intellect  essential  for  the 
performance  of  the  highest  pubUc  serv- 
ice. Mrs.  Ervin  joins  me  in  wishing 
Senator  Walters  and  his  charming  wife 
much  happiness  in  the  days  ahead. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  46 
years  ago,  the  democratic  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  declared  independ- 
ent by  the  National  Committee  meeting 
at  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  composed  of 
two  ethnic  races,  the  Czechs,  and  the 
Slovaks,  had  gained  its  sovereignty  fol- 
lowing the  dismemberment  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Empire  during  World 
War  I.  Sanctioned  by  the  Allied  powers, 
the  people  of  this  heterogenous  country 
strove  valiantly  to  create  an  ideal  state 
based  on  democratic  principles.  Led  by 
such  renowned  nationals  as  Thomas 
Masaryk.  the  first  President  of  the  Re- 
public, by  his  son,  Jan,  and  by  Eduard 
Benes,  who  became  the  President  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  this  small  Central 
European  state  did  become  a  model  for 
others  to  emulate. 

Unfortunately,  the  machinations  and 
designs  of  the  Nazi  Germans  upon 
Czechoslovakian  territories  soon  tolled 
the  death-knell  for  this  nation.  By  the 
time  the  opening  guns  of  World  War  II 
had  resounded  throughout  the  world, 
Czechoslovakia  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  country.  Parts  of  its 
provinces  had  been  incorporated  into 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  Even 
the  eastern  half,  under  duress,  had  de- 
clared itself  independent  from  the  west- 
em  half. 

Resistance,  however,  during  the  war 
to  German  occupation  erupted  immedi- 
ately and  the  heroics  of  the  people  will 
be  remembered  for  all  times.  Lidice,  a 
village  erased  from  the  map  by  Nazi 
tyranny,  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  will 
go  down  as  a  memorial  to  the  gallant 
struggle  of  a  desperate  people  for  free- 
dom. 

The  Communist  regime  which  now 
controls  the  fate  and  destiny  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  people  is  unable  to 
stamp  out  the  democratic  principles  in 


which  the  common  man  believes  so  fo, 
vently.  Reports  reaching  the  free  worid 
denote  unrest  in  Czechoslovakia  nl 
mands  for  more  freedom  of  speech  «tfj 
more  personal  liberty  are  recited  in^ 
Western  press  and  have  even  brouSt 
about  a  lessening  of  some  strict  control, 
in  the  fields  of  literature  and^S 
The  lesson  of  the  Hungarian  uprisineli 
well  remembered.  " 

But  we  in  the  free  world  must  not  ho 
lulled  with  these  slight  glimmers  of  k 
action  to  tyranny.  We  must  continue  t^ 
strive,  we  must  continue  to  hope  and 
pray  that  soon  the  people  of  Czechoslo 
vakia  will  enjoy  once  more  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  mankind  which  we  as 
Americans,  hold  in  sacred  trust.       ' 

COMMUNISM'S  SECRET  WEAPON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  com- 
munism  has  always  regarded  capital- 
ism's fanatical  preoccupation  with 
profits  and  business  as  usual  as  the 
greatest  weakness  of  its  enemies.  Until 
recently,  the  West,  in  taking  cognizance 
of  this  Achilles'  heel,  had  refused  to 
grant  credit  beyond  a  5-year  period  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

The  founder  and  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Latex  Corp.,  A.  N.  Spanel, 
has  taken  a  long  and  objective  look  at 
business  as  usual  in  the  context  of  the 
cold  war,  and  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  "long-term  Western  credits  are 
the  Communists  newest  secret  weapon. 
Long-term  credit,  we  repeat,  is  a  trap." 

In  a  very  salient  advertisement  in 
today's  Washington  Post — an  ad  which 
is  the  most  readable  thing  in  this  par- 
ticular edition  of  the  administration's 
Washington  hate  sheet — Mr.  Spanel 
points  out: 

Long-term  credits  obviously  give  the  cred- 
itors a  stake  In  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  debtors.  The  West  will  thus  have  to 
help  the  Communist  nations  prosper,  even 
if  it  means  aid  in  suppressing  their  In- 
ternal resistance  movements. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  ad- 
vertisement, another  in  the  continuous 
effort  of  International  Latex's  Spanel  to 
put  thought  and  veracity  into  pages 
where  little  of  either  is  to  be  found,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Communists'  Secret  Weapon 

(By  A.  N.  Spanel,  founder-chairman. 

International  Latex  Corp.) 

World  communism  has  set  a  trap  for 
unwary  free  men  and  free  nations.  It  la 
baited  with  profits,  on  the  theory  that  "capi- 
talists" can  no  more  resist  its  sweet  smell 
than  mice  can  resist  cheese. 

The  trap  is  trade.  And  the  smell  of  profita 
is  all  that  the  victims  are  likely  to  get,  con- 
sidering the  Communist  record.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, It  is  well  to  remember,  is  the  only  coim- 
try  that  has  failed  to  make  even  a  token 
payment  on  the  $11  billion  It  owes  the  United 
States  from  the  Second  World  War. 

To  trade  or  not  to  trade  with  Communist 
bloc  nations:  this  has  been  a  seriovis  policy 
problem  for  the  free  world.  Should  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  free  economy  be  made  available 
to  strengthen  those  who  are  openly  and  pas- 
sionately dedicated  to  destroying  that  free- 
dom?   Should  we  help  Red  regimes  to  sur- 
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the   great   economic   defects    of    their 
tem  by  giving  them  access  to  the  abun- 
5?nM  produced  by  our  system? 

rommonsense  says  "No."  Communist  im- 
«,rts  from  the  free  world,  even  of  so-called 
Strategic  goods,  releases  their  manpower 
?ndmaterials  for  military  uses.  The  distinc- 
tion between  strategic  and  nonstrateglc  cate- 
Kirles  is  therefore  largely  meaningless. 

Do  we  learn  nothing  from  experience?  Be- 
fore World  War  II  we  helped  build  up  a  bud- 
ding enemy's  war  machine  by  selling  scrap 
Snn  to  Japan.  The  very  memory  Is  still 
nainful  to  the  American  people.  Even  more 
gulcidal  was  the  propaganda  that  democratic 
nations  "must  do  business  as  usual"  with 
Nazi  Germany,  thereby  enabling  Hitler  to 
buUd  his  engines  of  destruction  more  swiftly. 

ECONOMIC    INSANITY 

Neither  commonsense  nor  experience,  un- 
fortunately, can  stand  up  against  the  lure 
of  profits.  Free  nations  are  trading  with  the 
Communists  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
do  so.  They  will  again  Invent  self -deluding 
arguments  and  alibis.  Thus  while  a  total 
boycott  of  the  Red  world  appears  Impossible, 
the  trading  could  be  kept  within  rational 
limits. 

Because  the  Red  countries  are  unable  to 
balance  their  Imports  with  exports — they 
simply  do  not  have  enough  of  what  we  can 
uje ^they  are  dependent  on  credits.  Accord- 
ingly, as  a  brake  on  a  runaway  race  for  un- 
certain profits  the  leading  free  industrial  na- 
tions had  set  for  themselves  a  limit  of  5  years 
upon  credits  to  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satel- 
lite colonies. 

Now  England  has  broken  that  understand- 
ing. It  has  granted  to  Moscow  an  18-year 
credit  for  a  chemical  plant.  This  has  caused 
shocked  consternation  in  Washington.  Paris, 
Bonn,  Rome,  and  other  Western  capitals  have 
been  thrown  into  confusion. 

Once  again  the  West  is  subjected  to  a  dis- 
astrous course  seemingly  mapped  a  centiu-y 
ago  when  Lord  Palmerston  pronounced:  "We 
have  no  perpetual  allies  and  we  have  no  per- 
petual enemies,  our  interests  are  perp)etual." 

London  is  known  to  be  negotiating  other 
such  deals  with  the  Kremlin,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  Communist  states.  By  the  con- 
fused logic  of  this  conduct,  shouldn't  the 
"liberal"  policy  of  long-term  credits  be  ex- 
tended to  Red  China  as  well? 

What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  the 
ramparts  of  economic  sanity  have  been 
breached.  It  is  not  merely  likely  but  in- 
evitable that  other  free  nations  under  otir 
competitive  system  will  be  forced  to  take 
their  cue  from  Britain.  The  Communists 
will  thus  obtain  what  they  most  need  to 
thrive,  which  Is  long-term  credits  in  the 
markets  of  the  West.  It  means  that  the  free 
world,  in  the  measure  that  it  follows  the 
British  lead,  will  help  finance  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  already  swollen  Communist 
war  potential. 

The  mischief  cuts  a  lot  deeper.  These 
credits,  in  themselves,  become  a  powerful 
weapon  In  Communist  hands  to  wreck  West- 
ern economies.  All  that  the  Kremlin,  for 
instance,  needs  to  do  Is  deliberately  to  mul- 
tiply these  credits,  in  order  to  aggravate  what 
is  already  a  credit-heavy  problem  dangerous 
to  the  West. 

WE    HAVE    BEEN    WARNED 

The  eminent  French  monetary  authority, 
Jacques  Rueff,  has  repeatedly  warned  the 
free  world  in  the  leist  few  years  of  a  coming 
credit  crisis.  And  M.  Rueff  Is  not  alone  in 
this  fear.  Five  thousand  years  of  history 
teaches  that  when  a  nation  permits  the  blind 
abuse  of  its  monetary  system  It  impoverishes 
and  corrupts  its  people,  thus  slowly  destroy- 
ing itself  and  its  economic  and  political  in- 
fluence in  the  world. 

Yet  the  free  world  appears  to  be  entrusting 
this  power  to  corrupt  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  firmly  committed  to  our  destruc- 
tion.   The  West,  in  financing  the  Commu- 


nists, Is  not  only  fortifying  the  warmaklng 
capacity  of  Its  sworn  enemies  but  is  giving 
them  a  stranglehold  on  Its  economic  life — 
the  right  to  siphon  off  our  fiscal  vitality  to 
suit  their  hostile  purposes. 

Long-term  Western  credits  are  the  Com- 
munists' newest  secret  weapon.  Historians 
In  the  future  surely  will  marvel  at  the  cupid- 
ity and  stupidity  of  the  civilization  which 
put  that  terrifying  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
its  self-appointed  executioners.  They  will 
repeat,  with  better  cause  than  ever,  that 
those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad. 

Another  fact:  Long-term  credits  obviously 
give  the  creditors  a  stake  in  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  debtors.  The  West  will 
thus  have  to  help  the  Communist  nations 
prosper,  even  if  it  means  aid  in  suppressing 
their  internal  resistance  movements.  The 
monumental  Irony  of  It. 

Conversely,  this  credit  policy  gives  the 
Communists  a  double  stake  in  hastening  the 
bankruptcy  and  demise  of  the  West,  since 
that  would  also  wash  out  their  planned 
mountain  of  Indebtedness. 

Our  minds  have  been  numbed  by  the  be- 
guiling talk  of  peaceful  coexistence.  But 
It  means  something  quite  different  to  Mos- 
cow than  It  does  to  us.  The  Conununlsts 
have  not  retreated  1  inch  from  their  objec- 
tive of  world  dominion.  Khrushchev  has 
repeatedly  ridiculed  Westerners  who  kid 
themselves  that  the  slogan  Implies  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  On  the  contrary,  he  sees  It 
as  a  means  to  Intensify  the  cold  war  and 
assure  Communist  victory. 

WE  CAN  DEFUSE  THIS  PERIL 

As  recently  as  September  19,  Khrushchev 
assured  2,000  delegates  to  a  youth  forum  In 
Moscow — ^Latln  Americans,  Asians,  Afri- 
cans— that  Soviet  Russia  wlU  supply  them 
with  arms  when  they  make  war  on  their 
"oppressors."  How  can  we  square  that  can- 
did assertion  of  continuing  hostilities  with 
a  credit  policy  that  enhances  Communist 
military  might?  The  shocking  truth  Is  that 
we  will  be  providing  the  weapons  which  the 
Kremlin  promises  to  dispense  to  Its  cohorts 
all  over  the  world. 

Long-term  credits,  we  repeat.  Is  a  trap. 
The  Western  World  appears  to  be  entering  It 
with  closed  eyes,  like  sleepwalkers.  It  Is 
late,  but  not  too  late,  one  hopes,  to  come 
fully  awake  to  the  menace;  for  if  the  United 
States,  France.  England,  and  Germany  were 
really  united,  this  deadly  peril  could  be 
defused. 

Lenin  once  wisecracked  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  hang  capitalists,  they  will  be  com- 
peting for  the  sale  of  the  rope.  The  hunger 
for  profits,  he  implied,  blots  out  logic  and 
even  the  will  to  survive.  Are  we  really  Intent 
upon  proving  that  Lenin  was  right?  This  is 
the  crucial  question  that  should  be  pon- 
dered by  London  and  Washington,  by  Paris 
and  Bonn,  by  all  peoples  who  cherish  human 
freedom  and  rate  it  higher  than  business  as 
usual. 

(Presented  as  a  public  service  by  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City.  "You  and  every  man  In  business 
are  trustees  of  this  Nation  and  the  world.") 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  IN  1964 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  have  held 
hearings  on  25  days,  involving  37  bills 
and  7  nominations.  Fourteen  bills  have 
been  reported  during  the  session,  of 
which  10  have  become  law.  Four  bills 
reported  by  the  committee  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  are  pending  in 
the  House.    The  Senate  has  also  taken 


action  during  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  on  six  bills  for  which  the  com- 
mittee was  responsible,  but  without  for- 
mal committee  action  during  this  ses- 
sion, and  these  bills  are  now  law.  One 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1963  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  1964  without 
amendment  and  became  law.  In  all,  17 
bills  for  which  the  committee  was  re- 
sponsible became  law  during  the  second 
session. 

Several  major  bills  handled  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  were 
enacted  during  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  Early  in  the  year,  two  com- 
mittee bills  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  first  session  became  law:  S.  298, 
amending  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act,  after  a  conference,  became 
Public  Law  88-273,  approved  February 
28,  1964;  S.  1309,  amending  the  Small 
Business  Act,  became  Public  Law  88- 
264,  approved  February  5,  1964,  when 
the  Senate  concurred  in  the  House 
amendments. 

S.  6,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  became  Public  Law  8&-365. 
approved  July  9,  1964,  when  the  Senate 
concurred  in  the  House  amendments. 

S.  1642,  the  Securities  Acts  Amend- 
ments of  1964,  extending  disclosure  re- 
quirements to  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket and  providing  for  additional  control 
over  entering  into  the  securities  business, 
became  Public  Law  8&-467,  approved  Au- 
gust 20,  1964,  when  the  Senate  con- 
curred in  the  House  amendments. 

S.  3049,  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  ex- 
tending existing  housing  programs  and 
amending  the  investment  powers  of  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks,  became  Public  Law  88- 
560,  approved  September  2,  1964. 

H.R.  12267,  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
the  changes  in  the  control  of  insured 
banks,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out formal  reference  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  consid- 
ered the  bill  informally  and  recom- 
mended that  the  House-passed  bill  be 
acted  on  directly  by  the  Senate.  This 
bill  was  approved  September  12,  1964, 
and  became  Public  Law  88-593. 

The  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
have  held  hearings  on  a  number  of  bills 
which  have  not  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Hearings  on  S.  750,  Senator  Doug- 
las' bill  to  require  disclosure  of  finance 
charges,  were  held  in  Boston  on  January 
11,  1964.  The  Subcommittee  on  Produc- 
tion and  Stabilization  reported  the  bill 
to  the  full  committee,  which  sent  the 
bill  back  to  the  subcommittee  for  further 
consideration  of  amendments  submitted 
to  the  full  committee. 

On  April  1  and  2,  1964,  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  2671.  a  bill  to  redefine  the 
silver  content  in  silver  coins.  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  bill  pending  the  results 
of  the  survey  being  conducted  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  the  commit- 
tee took  an  active  interest  in  the  grant 
of  appropriations  to  the  Treasury  to  con- 
struct the  new  Philadelphia  mint  au- 
thorized in  1963  and  additional  appro- 
priations to  provide  further  supplies 
of  coins.  In  addition,  the  conmiittee 
held  hearings  on  S.  2950,  authorizing  the 
mint  to  inscribe  the  figure  "1964"  on 
coins  minted  until  adequate  supplies  are 
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between  the  inventory  provl- 
Jie  Defense  Production  Act  of 
the  committee  had  previ- 
and  extended  by  HM. 
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Is  a  list  of  committee  bills 

law   or   were   otherwise 

during  the  2d  session  of  the 


Which  Became  Law 
luthorlzlng  medals  to  oommemo- 
New  York  historical  sites.     Sen- 
No.  633.  November  7,  1963;  passed 
-mber    8,    1963;     passed    House 
1964;   Public  Law  88-262,  Jan- 


Nc  member 


1(64 
imendments  to  the  Small  Busl- 
learings  May  1963;  Senate  report 

November   8,   1963;    passed   Senate 

1.  1963;  passed  House  January  20 

-  concurred  In  House  amendment 

1964;  Public  Law  88-264.  Pebru- 


H.R.  11499,  extension  of  Federal  Reserve 
direct  purchase  authority.  Passed  House 
June  15,  1964;  hearings  June  24,  1964;  Sen- 
ate report  No.  1109,  June  25.  1964;  passed 
Senate  June  26,  1964;  Public  Law  88-344 
June  30,  1964. 

H.R.  8459,  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
Amendments.  Passed  House  December  17, 
1963;  hearings  March  1964;  Senate  report  No! 
1078,  June  15,  1964;  passed  Senate  June  19, 
1964;  Public  Law  88-353.  July  2.  1964. 

S.  6,  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  Hearings  February  and  March  1963; 
Senate  report  No.  82,  March  14,  1963;  passed 
Senate  April  4,  1963;  passed  House  June  25, 
1964;  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment 
June  30.  1964;  Public  Law  88-365.  July  9 
1964. 

H.R.  248,  to  provide  assistance  to  get 
specially  adapted  housing  for  certain  blind 
veterans  who  have  suffered  the  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  a  lower  extremity.  Passed  House 
April  1,  1963;  Senate  report  No.  1235.  July 
23,  1964;  passed  Senate  July  24,  1964;  Public 
Law  88-401,  August  4,  1964. 

H.R.  6652.  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  sell  direct  loans  to  veterans. 
Passed  House  February  17,  1964;  Senate  re- 
port No.  1236.  July  23,  1964;  passed  Senate 
July  24.  1964;  Public  Law  88-i02,  Aueiist  4 
1964. 

S.  1642,  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 
1964.  Hearings  June  1963;  Senate  report  No 
379,  July  24,  1963;  passed  Senate  July  30. 
1963;  passed  House  August  5.  1964;  Senate 
concurred  in  House  amendments  August  6. 
1964;   Public  Law  88--167,  August  20,  1964. 

S.  3049,  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Senate  re- 
port No.  1265.  July  29.  1964;  passed  Senate 
July  31,  1964;  passed  House  August  13.  1964; 
conference  report  filed  August  18,  1964;  Pub- 
lic Law  88-560.  September  2,  1964. 

S.2950,  to  keep  ■•1964-  on  coins  during 
shortage.  Hearings  July  21,  1964;  Senate 
report  No.  1237,  July  23,  1964;  passed  Senate 
July  24,  1964;  passed  House  August  20,  1964; 
Senate  concurred  In  House  amendment  Au- 
gust 21,  1964;  Public  Law  88-580.  September 
3,  1964. 

H.R.  12267.  to  provide  for  notice  of  change 
in  control  of  management  of  Insured  banks. 
Passed    House    September    1,     1964;     passed 
Senate  September  2.  1964;  Public  Law  88-593 
September  12,  1964. 
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Senate    November    21,    1963; 
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February   5,    1964;    Public   Law 
28,  1964. 
Resolution   889.  galvano   for 
"^ary    of    Naval    Air    Station, 
Passed  House  May  18,  1964; 
on   Banking  and    Currency   dis- 
Senate  passed  bill  June  5,  1964- 
88-318,  June  12,  1964. 

Resolution  1041.  extension  of 

housing     program.       Passed 

15,  1964;  Senate  report  No.  1108. 

!4;  passed  Senate  June  26,  1964- 

88-340,  June  30,  1964. 

national  bank  forest  tract  loans. 

February    17,    1964;    hearings 

Senate  report  No.  1077,  June  15. 

Senate  June   19,   1964;    Public 
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Bills  Reported  and  Passed  bt  Senate  but 
Not  Enacted  Into  Law  (Sept.  29.  1964) 
S.  2115,  authorizing  the  use  of  reserved 
foreign  currencies  Instead  of  dollars.  Sen- 
ate report  No.  932,  March  3,  1964;  passed 
Senate  March  6,  1964. 

S.  2470,  to  authorize  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration to  extend  aid  on  account  of  defects 
in  properties  purchased  with  financing  as- 
sistance under  chapter  37,  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Hearings  February  and  March 
1964;  Senate  report  No,  1246.  July  28.  1964; 
passed  Senate  July  29,  1964. 

S.  3174,  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Senate  report  No.  1590,  September  21,  1964; 
passed  Senate  September  24,  1964. 

S.3199,  to  transfer  to  the  Small  Business 
Administrator  authority  to  administer  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  development  companies. 
Senate  report  No.  1594,  September  24.  1964; 
passed  Senate  September  25.  1964 


ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  POLITICAL 
PURPOSES  OF  NEW  MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement,  yesterday,  of  a  new  2,000 
m.p.h.  fighter  plane  further  advances  the 
"silly  season"  in  the  development  of  new 
aircraft  for  purely  political  purposes.  I 
refer  to  the  YF-12A.  My  concern  is  not 
that  the  airplane  is  presently  entering 


its  third  designation  of  as  many  riw. 
ent  hves   but.  rather  with  how  o^aS" 
craft  posture  compares  with  that  of  n^ 
tential  enemies.     We   cannot  contiJT 
"trotting-  out  a  new  designationTr  th 
same  plane  every  time  a  new  defen&J  ^ 
nouncement  is  needed   for  a  Z^ 

This  process  of  building  one  plane  with 
three  poUtical  heads  is  becomine  tS 
"joke  of  the  year"  in  American  aviation 
circles.  Yesterdays  plane  is  no??S 
development;  and  we  shall  delude  mfr 
selves  into  dangerous  slumber  if  we  rela, 
and  point  proudly  to  the  tripling  of  J 
tary  power  by  simply  adding  three  des^" 
nations  to  one  plane.  •*" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled,  "The  All 
Purpose  Aircraft,"  from  the  August  ^ 
1964,  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Teclmolcn," 
magazine.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  All-Pxjrpose  AiRCRArr 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNaaiara 
has  been  searching  with  limited  success  for 
an  all-purpose  aircraft  during  the  3Vj  years 
of  his  Pentagon  stewardship.  But  it  re 
malned  for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
discover  the  perfect  all-purpose  aircraft  that 
can  meet  technical  and  political  require- 
ments with  equal  ease.  It  is  the  Lockheed 
A-11,  commissioned  by  the  Central  Intelll- 
gence  agency  in  1959.  The  A-U  was  de- 
signed  during  the  last  years  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration,  began  flight- 
testing  in  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion and  became  a  television  star  under 
President  Johnson's  tutelage. 

President  Johnson  has  appeared  In  na- 
tionally televised  press  conferences  twice  in 
the  last  6  months  to  extoll  the  technical 
virtues  of  the  A-11  and  demonstrate  its  po- 
litical flexibility,  and  all  of  its  wonders  have 
not  yet  been  fully  revealed.  We  predict  that 
the  A-11  will  become  a  regular  performer 
din-lng  the  presidential  campaign  television 
season,  although  even  some  of  its  dlosest 
associates  may  have  difficulty  recognizing 
it  in  the  costumes  that  may  be  devised  lor 
campaign  purposes. 

There  Is  no  argument  among  either  tech- 
nical or  political  experts  on  the  fact  that 
the  A-11  is  a  cleverly  bred  aerial  racehorse 
and  a  genuine  engineering  lour  de  force  by 
Designer  Clarence  (Kelly)  Johnson  and  his 
Lockheed  "Skonk  Works"  team.  The  area 
of  argument,  which  seems  certain  to  Increase 
in  acrimony  and  rise  in  decibels  as  the  pres- 
idential campaign  progresses,  is  in  the  vari- 
ous guises  in  which  the  basic  A-11  has  been 
presented  to  the  American  people  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  its  unusual  deployment  in 
a  political  fire  brigade. 

At  the  time  of  President  Johnson's  first 
A-11  announcement,  his  administration  and 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  were  engaged 
in  a  bitter  fight  with  Congress  over  whether 
some  $40  million  should  be  appropriated  for 
Initial  development  of  a  new  long-range 
supersonic  Interceptor  for  the  air  defense 
system.  In  his  initial  announcement,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  A-ll's  were  then  at  Ed- 
wards AFB,  "undergoing  extensive  tests  to 
determine  their  capabilities  as  long-range 
Interceptors."  This  was  substantially  cor- 
rect, since  the  first  A-11  arrived  at  Edwards 
a  few  hours  before  President  Johnson  ap- 
peared on  television,  and  eventually  some 
tests  were  made  with  rocket  armament  in- 
stalled internally  and  externally  on  a  A-11 
designated  YP-12A  for  this  piu-pose. 

We  predict  that  the  results  of  these  teste 
will  remain  forever  buried  under  a  security 
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v»t  Young  pilots  of  the  Air  Defense 
•^^-nd  will  grow  old  before  an  A-11.  YP- 
^r  any  similar  beast  of  this  design  will 

«P  their  operational  flight  lines.  How- 
*^*^Defense  Secretary  McNamara  went  even 
!!f h„  than  the  President  and  told  his 
^conference  that  the  A-11  had  been  de- 
HrLd  originally  as  an  Interceptor  and  Im- 
M«dthat  the  $40  million  was  not  for  the 
Surt  of  a  new  aircraft  design  but  simply  for 
Srthering  of  the  A-11  program.  Neither  of 
these  statements  was  accurate.  This  pro- 
7»c^  sufficient  confusion  among  the  legls- 
iatars  for  Congress  to  drop  the  $40  million 
^am  the  budget,  thus  killing  development 
7^v  new  generation  of  Interceptor  aircraft. 
Skiu/ul  piloting  of  the  A-11  scored  its  first 
noUtlcal  victory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  supersonic 
transport  program  was  in  the  doldrums. 
More  than  a  dozen  foreign  airlines  that  had 
made  cash  deposits  for  places  on  a  nonexist- 
ent production  line  were  wondering  whether 
thev  had  bet  on  the  wrong  horse.  President 
Johnson  quickly  dispelled  their  gloom  by  not- 
ing that,  "the  development  of  supersonic 
commercial  transport  aircraft  will  also  be 
greatly  assisted  by  lessons  learned  from  this 
A-H  program,  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
important  technological  achievements  In  this 
project  has  been  the  mastery  of  metallurgy 
and  fabrication  of  titanium  metal." 

How  the  mastery  of  titanium  had  been 
achieved  In  mach  3  A-11  aircraft  already 
flying,  at  the  same  time  the  perils  of  titanixim 
were  cited  by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  Boeing  mach  2 
F-111  (TFX)  design,  has  never  been  clearly 
explained.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  But  the  A- 
11  scored  another  political  victory. 

Now  President  Johnson  finds  himself  facing 
a  Republican  opponent  who  holds  an  Air 
Force  major  general's  reserve  commission 
and  is  an  active  Jet  pilot  with  thousands  of 
hours  of  flying  time  in  his  logbook.  This 
candidate,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  has 
severely  criticized  the  administration  for  its 
failure  to  continue  development  of  manned 
aircraft  with  strategic  capability  to  supple- 
ment ballistic  missiles,  and  has  indicated  he 
will  make  defense  policy  a  major  issue. 

On  July  24,  9  days  after  Senator  Goldwater 
won  the  Republican  nomination.  President 
Johnson  "revealed"  development  of  a  new 
manned  mach  3  strategic  reconnaissance  sys- 
tem called  the  "SR-71."  The  only  mention 
of  the  A-11  in  this  statement  was  the  nota- 
tion that  the  "SR-71"  used  the  same  type 
J58  engine  as  the  A-11.  Later,  Pentagon 
spokesmen  reluctantly  admitted  that  Lock- 
heed built  the  "SR-71."  The  "SR-71"  was, 
of  course,  the  A-11  with  still  another  desig- 
nation pasted  on  its  titanium  skin.  But 
many  Congressmen  were  fooled,  and  un- 
thinking dally  newspapermen  and  wire  serv- 
ice reporters  failed  to  catch  the  deception 
and  spread  the  news  across  the  Nation  of  the 
"new"  billion-dollar  aircraft  program. 

The  Inception  of  this  program  also  was 
conveniently  shifted  from  1959  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  to  1963  in  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Anybody  familiar  with  air- 
craft development  cycles  knows  that  if  this 
program  were  really  started  In  1963,  It  would 
be  impossible  to  deliver  operational  aircraft 
to  Strategic  Air  Command  In  1965,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated. 

But  in  the  confusion  that  now  reigns  on 
what  the  "SR-71"  really  Is.  much  of  the 
thrust  of  Senator  Goldwater  *s  criticism  has 
been  blunted  and  the  A-11,  YF-12A,  "SR-71," 
and  supersonic  transport  research  aircraft 
has  scored  Its  third  political  victory.  Only 
two  more  to  go  to  become  a  genuine  ace. 

We  suspect  that  the  next  chapter  In  the 
checkered  career  of  the  A-11  will  be  the 
"revelation"  at  the  most  opportune  political 
moment  that  it  can  be  a  bomber,  too,  thus 
eliminating  any  fvu-ther  need  for  development 
of  the  B-70,  AMSS,  or  any  other  type  of  ad- 
vanced manned  striking  system. 


For  a  new  ah-craft  that  Is  either  5  or  2 
years  old,  depending  on  which  television 
program  you  watched,  the  A-11  has  had  an 
amazingly  versatile  career.  We  wonder  if 
Lockheed  has  the  facilities  to  build  as  many 
of  them  as  the  Defense  Department  obviously 
will  request.  ^^^^^  h^^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  This  editorial,  print- 
ed nearly  2  months  ago,  outlined  the 
story  of  the  A-11,  or  SR-71,  or  YP-12A. 
It  appears  to  be  a  multipurpose  plane 
adopted  for  use  as  a  multipolitical  in- 
strument, rather  than  advanced  hard- 
ware for  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
facts  about  this  plane  is  its  development 
time.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  lead- 
time  required  for  the  production  of 
planes  of  such  an  exotic  character  knows 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of 
months,  or  even  in  a  few  years.  This 
fighter-interceptor,  which  first  was  put 
on  the  drawing  boards  in  1959,  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  was  origi- 
nally planned  as  a  foUowup  to  the  U-2 
reconnaissance  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
this  plane  is  rapidly  and  justifiably  be- 
coming the  brunt  of  political  jokes  and 
editorial  comment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  Beacon  of  August  20,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


POLmCAL    AniCRAFT  BEING  BORN,   REBORN 

It  would  appear  there's  been  a  blizzard  of 
military  aircraft  activity  in  the  past  6 
months,  but  close  examination  shows  the  de- 
velopments are  more  political  than  techno- 
logical. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  been  crit- 
icized for  the  razzle-dazzle  way  he  operates  in 
the  Pentagon.  But  he  has  now  been 
eclipsed  by  President  Johnson,  with  the  lat- 
ter simply  borrowing  McNamara's  projects 
and  using  them  for  their  fullest  political 
effect. 

On  August  15  the  President  told  a  White 
House  news  conference  the  Navy  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  at  flank  speed  in  develop- 
ing a  new  light,  armed,  reconnaissance  air- 
plane (LARA)  specifically  tailored  for  COIN 
(counterlnsurgency)  application.  North 
American  Aviation,. Columbus,  Ohio,  received 
the  nod  to  design,  build  and  flight-test  seven 
units  of  the  version  It  had  proposed. 

Aviation  observers  have  followed  this  on- 
again-off-again  program  closely  from  the 
outset.  It  has  been  anyone's  guess  whether 
this  competition  would  ever  result  in  hard- 
ware. Especially  so  In  light  of  the  recent 
remark  by  McNamara,  who  said:  "We  are 
well  equipped  at  the  present  time  with  air- 
craft for  counterlnsurgency  purposes  and 
we  have  no  need  for  new  aircraft  *  •  •  In 
the  near  future." 

There  has  been  much  debate  between  the 
services  as  to  how  the  plane  would  be  used 
and  how  many  are  needed. 

Has  the  Secretary  changed  his  view?  No- 
body can  be  sure.  But  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  he  has  not — that  the 
doubts  have  not  been  resolved.  However, 
when  the  President  needs  something  to  an- 
nounce, he  gets  it. 

While  awaiting  further  developments  on 
the  LARA-COIN  from  Columbus,  we  don't 
expect  to  be  left  idle.  To  divert  our  atten- 
tion we  have  the  great  all-purpose  Lockheed 
development,  the  A-11,  sometimes  called  the 
YF-12A  and  more  recently,  the  SR-71. 

President  Johnson  brought  the  plane  to 
world  attention  February  29.  In  Its  televi- 
sion debut  of  that  date  It  was  hailed  as  a 


technological  accomplishment  and  was  being 
developed  as  a  "long-range  Interceptor."  De- 
velopment of  the  plane  was  also  to  help  in 
development  of  this  Nation's  supersonic 
transport  (SST). 

Then  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  President 
Johnson  again  trotted  the  plane  onstage, 
this  time  as  the  "SR-71,"  a  new  develop- 
ment. 

North  American's  XB-70  Is  scheduled  to 
make  its  first  flight  this  month.  Observers 
close  to  the  program  feel  It  wUl  come  at  a 
time  convenient  for  another  White  House  an- 
nouncement, say  concurrent  with  appear- 
ance of  President  Johnson  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 

POSTSCRIPT  TO   ABOVE 

In  light  of  the  article  on  this  page  about 
the  A-11  aircraft.  It  may  not  be  farfetched 
to  Imagine  the  following  telephone  conversa- 
tion between  the  White  House  and  the  Pen- 
tagon : 

"Hello,  Bob?  This  Is  Lyndon.  Say,  I  need 
something  new  to  announce  at  tomorrow's 
press  conference.  What  have  you  got  on  the 
front  burner?" 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  nothing  special  ex- 
cept the  A-11  and  you  have  already  an- 
nounced It  three  times.  You  wouldn't  want 
to  do  It  again  would  you?  Mr.  President, 
are  you  still  there?" 

"Yes,  Bob,  I'm  thinking." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
new  fighter-interceptor  could  be  the 
world's  fastest  and  highest  flying  plane; 
but  even  the  Defense  Department  doubts 
that  it  will  reach  the  operational  stage. 
An  article  which  was  published  at  the 
same  time  as  the  third  announcement  of 
the  same  plane  in  today's  Washington 
Post  also  suggests  no  future  for  the 
yP-12A.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  entitled, 
"New  2,000-M.P.H.  Air  Force  Plane  May 
Never  Go  Into  Service,"  written  by  John 
G.  Norris  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom   the  Washington    (D.C.)Post,  Oct.   1, 

1964] 
Other  Projects  Have  PRioRrrY:  New  2,000- 

M.P.H.   Air   Force   Plane   Mat  Nevee   Go 

Into  Active  Service 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

The  Air  Force's  new  2,000-mlle-an-hour 
YP-12A  fighter-interceptor,  publicly  shown 
and  flown  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  may 
never  go  into  service. 

Pentagon  officials  are  in  disagreement  as  to 
the  need  for  building  operational  versions 
of  the  exceptional  new  aircraft — formerly 
known  as  the  A-11— for  assignment  to  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command. 

Air  Force  chiefs  Insist  that  a  new  high- 
performance  Interceptor  is  required  to  meet 
the  threat  of  attack  by  supersonic  Rvisslan 
bombers  firing  standoff  missiles. 

Russia  now  has  a  supersonic  bomber  In 
production.  The  "Blinder"  Is  a  relatively 
short-range  aircraft,  capable  of  being  re- 
fueled In  the  air.  with  a  speed  somewhere 
around  1,000  miles  an  hour.  It  Is  regarded 
as  Inferior  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  B-58. 

Existing  U.S.  supersonic  fighters  probably 
would  be  effective  against  the  Blinder.  The 
real  danger  whould  come  If  the  Soviets  were 
to  Introduce  a  1,700  to  2,000-mile-an-hour, 
long-range  bomber.  There  Is  evidence  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  working  on  a  trans- 
port plane  with  such  characteristics,  and  tra- 
ditionally It  has  brought  out  both  bomber 
and  civilian  versions  of  a  new  aircraft. 

Unless  the  United  States  buUds  a  new 
generation  of  high-speed,  long-range  inter- 
ceptors, the  Air  Force  notes  that  It  will  be 
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Intercept  new  supersonic   trans - 
on  the  drawing  boards  In  many 
and  determine  If  they  are  harm- 
I  or  deadly  bombers, 
the  advent  of  ballastlc  missiles 
( listing  U.S.  Interceptors  much  less 
t^an   heretofore,   because  they  op- 
the   control    of    ground    radar 
fhese  stations  would  be  among  the 
bs   hit   in   a   mass   missile   attack 
li  terceptors  would  be  virtually  use- 
it  such  ground  direction. 
12A,  however,  carries  its  own  ra- 
lof^ting  bombers  and  directing  the 
missiles  against  them.     Its  great 
range,  far  in  excess  of  existing 
n^oreover,  would  enable  it  to  Inter- 
bombers  In  the  far  north  before 
at  U.S.  targets, 
officials  concede  that  a  new 
interceptor    may    be   ultimately 
the  North  American  Air  Defense 
But  they  feel  that  the  F-lllB — 
D    of   the   TFX   to   be   used  for 
c^fense — can   be   adapted   for    the 
It  nearly  as  well  at  much  less 
ng  a  force  of  YP-12A  intercep- 
cofit  over  $4  billion, 
officials  admit  that  such  an  in- 
lorce  would  save  millions  of  lives 
nuclear  war.     But  they  feel  that 
)  bUlion  shelter  program — which 
accepted  by  Congress — and  a 
Nlke-X  anti-missile  missile  pro- 
yet  accepted   by  Defense   Secre- 
S.  McNamara — have  priority  over 
i-mile-an-hour  interceptor, 
of  these  Defense  objections,  why 
^-12A  built?     The  answer  is  that 
on  its  way  to  completion  before 
administration  took  over,  as  an 
the  SR-71  reconnaissance  plane, 
the  U-2. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 

cotcemed  that  in  the  heat  of  a 

c  impaign  we  have  permitted  our 

Dellense  Establishment  to  become 

handmaiden  to  every  whim  of 

"  itratlon. 

more  new  aircraft  will  be 

in  disgiiise,  and  then,  at  the 

time,  stripped  off  their  mask 

I  new  title,  for  a  second  curtain 

the  YF-12A  be  announced 

as  a  bomber? 

wotld  is  in  a  state  of  confusion, 

by  Communist  threats  to 

sm411  nations,  as  well  as  by  the 

Red  China's  possession  of  nu- 

Our  Nation  cannot  af- 

its  force  for  defense  and 

nor  can  it  afford  to  lose  the 

Jthe  rest  of  the  world  by  field- 

ph  ne  with  three  names.    If  such 

i  ire  permitted  to  continue,  we 

dangerous  policies. 


UTAH  AND  THE  SPACE  AGE— A  SAD 
WASTE 
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Mr.  President,  over 

years  there  has  been  built 

what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 

's  great  human  resources.    It 

outstanding  professional  and 

missile    and    rocket    experts. 

concentration  of  talent  and 

under  the  Eisenhower 

when,  as  part  of  the  policy 

dispersal  of  production  fa- 

the  sake  of  security,  several 

;ile  installations  were  set  up 


occurred 
admlnistra  ;lon 
of  strateglp 
cilities  for 
topflight 
in  my  Statk 

tTTAH     3TPASSZO    BY     SPACE    AGENCY 

One  wou  d  think  that  the  spEice  agency 
would  tak4  advantage  of  this  great  re- 


niss: 


source.  Instead,  Utah  has  been  almost 
completely  bypassed.  And  as  our  de- 
fense missile  stockpile  moves  toward  its 
goal,  we  are  losing  out  in  defense  busi- 
ness as  well.  Thus,  not  only  is  this 
resource  being  dissipated,  but  in  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Utah's 
unemployment  rate  is  climbing. 

Of  the  $15.8  billion  authorized  to  be 
spent  by  NASA  over  the  past  4  years, 
Utah  has  received  only  $1,098,000,  or  a 
yearly  average  of  a  mere  $275,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  total  NASA  budget  and  Utah's 
portion : 


Fiscal  year 
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The  table  reveals  that  out  of  the  space 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  of 
fully  $5.3  bUlion,  Utah  will  receive  only 
$200,000.  This  is  an  alarmingly  low 
level  of  0.0038  percent— just  under  four- 
thousandths  of  1  percent.  This  year 
then,  Utah  will  receive  a  mere  20  cents 
per  person  from  the  space  budget.  Con- 
trast this  to  Texas  which  will  get  $250 
million,  or  $25  per  person  along  with  a 
new  space  center  at  Houston.  Califor- 
nia, even  with  its  great  populaton,  will 
receive  $143  per  person. 

DRASTIC   MISSILE    EMPLOYMENT    DROP 

One  would  think  that  after  its  out- 
standing record,  Utah's  missile  industry 
would  at  least  continue  to  be  used  in  the 
defense  missile  field.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  very  little  left  in  the  pipeline 
for  the  future.  Since  1961.  Utah  has  re- 
ceived only  small  research  allotments, 
chiefly  for  the  MMRBM  and  for  the 
156-inch  booster  program,  both  Air 
Force  projects  which  are  in  the  rela- 
tively early  planning  stages.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Johnson  administration  has 
abandoned  the  MMRBM  which  has  high 
priority  support  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and  by  our  NATO  com- 
mander in  Europe  where  the  weapon 
would  be  particularly  useful.  At  the 
moment  there  is  still  hope  that  some 
of  this  talent  may  be  used  on  the  156- 
inch  booster. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  week  to  an- 
nounce that  Thiokol  has  received  an 
Air  Force  request  to  submit  proposals 
on  a  propulsion  phase  of  this  new  large 
booster. 

T7TAH    FROZEN    OUT 

But,  the  jobs  available  for  this  re- 
search are  a  pitiful  few  compared  with 
what  could  have  been  available  if  Utah 
had  had  any  share  of  the  space  program. 
The  effect  of  the  Johnson  administration 
freezeout  against  Utah  is  revealed  in 
the  unemployment  figures.  For  the 
first  time  since  1952,  Utah's  unemploy- 
ment percentage  has  jumped  above  the 
national  average — Utah  5.8,  national 
average  5.1. 

In  fact,  since  President  Johnson  took 
office,  Utah's  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment has  risen  from  4.6  to  5.8  per- 
cent, an  increase  of  more  than  26  per- 
cent. 


1 

Within  the  past  18  months,  emDlm, 
ment  in  Utah's  mIssUe  indus^^ 
dropped  alarmingly,  from  17,400  dctsS^ 
to  11,500  or  almost  34  Percent,  axX 
IS  contmuing  at  an  increasing  rS? 
Just  within  the  past  few  months  Thini^; 
has  cut  its  staff  by  1,800  persons  bJ? 
cules  by  2.000,  and  Sperry  by'izftn 
Other  smaller  companies  acting  as  sub- 
contractors for  these  major  produ«»« 
have  also  had  to  reduce  their  staffs. 

MISTAKEN     POLmCAL    CLAIMS 

These  figures  have  particular  signlfl 
cance  because  this  is  an  election  vear 
Both  in  1962  and  this  year  the  eS 
cratic  candidates  for  the  Senate  in  Utah 
made  missile  and  space  contracts  a  polit 
ical  issue.  My  opponent  in  1962  claimed 
that  because  he  had  been  on  the  Space 
Committee  in  the  House,  he  could  assure 
Utah's  share  of  the  space  budget  The 
obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
statement  was  that  these  contracts  were 
to  be  awarded  on  a  political  basis. 

Interestingly  enough,  my  1962  op- 
ponent  is  nirming  again  for  a  House  seat 
He  is  making  the  same  claims.  Yet  dur- 
ing  the  4  years  he  served  in  the  House  on 
the  Space  Committee,  our  Utah  com- 
panies received  an  average  of  only 
$26,000  a  year  in  space  business.  Since 
he  was  defeated  in  1962,  the  Utah  aver- 
age has  gone  up  to  $347,000.  This  Is 
still  shockingly  low,  but  we  are  more 
than  13  times  better  off  now  than  when 
he  was  serving  on  the  Space  Committee. 

Moreover,  Utah  has  had  a  Democratic 
Senator  for  the  past  6  years,  a  man  who 
is  now  himself  a  candidate.  If  the  as- 
sumption were  true  that  politics  figure 
importantly  in  the  award  of  space  or 
defense  contracts,  one  could  expect  that 
the  Johnson  administration  would  award 
contracts  to  Utah  companies.  This 
would  be  done  to  protect  their  candi- 
dates, but  it  has  not  happened.  In  fact, 
no  new  major  missile  or  space  contracts 
have  been  awarded  to  Utah  since  1961. 
Moreover  all  of  Utah's  missile  plants  were 
established  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. Yet  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  the  same  mistaken  political  claims 
are  being  made  by  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  this  election.  If  the  claims  were 
not  true  in  1962,  then  obviously  on  the 
record  they  are  not  true  in  1964. 

Instead  of  relyng  on  political  promises, 
the  people  of  Utah  must  look  at  the  rec- 
ord, and  they  will  see  the  sorry  contrast 
between  the  claims  made  by  the  Utah 
Democrats  and  the  facts.  The  Republi- 
can administration  delivered,  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  not. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  Utah 
has  an  outstanding  natural  scientific  re- 
source, that  the  Government  has  avail- 
able in  Utah  not  only  an  outstanding 
array  of  top-level  talent,  but  a  tremen- 
dous investment  in  laboratory  facilities 
and  production  plants,  which  if  used, 
could  save  many  millions  in  the  cost  of 
the  space  program. 

Thus,  we  are  not  asking  that  the  space 
and  defense  programs  be  turned  into 
WPA  relief  measures.  Our  people  are 
qualified. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, I  hope  this  shocking  waste  will  end. 
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g2gCHOSLOVAKIA  REMEMBERED 

tir  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
Jlde  could  be  called  "the  era  of  emerg- 
JJnations,"  for  with  each  succeeding 
l!r  more  and  more  independent  states 
JJre  come  into  being  to  join  the  ever- 
rrowing  world  community.  There  still 
l^iains  numerous  colonial  dependencies 
[^  territories,  however,  which  will  in 
future  years  evolve  pohtically  and  eco- 
nomically into  independent  countries, 
^ere  are  others,  too,  which  are  desig- 
nated as  sovereign  states  and  members 
^the  United  Nations,  yet  are  in  reality 
enslaved  by  the  colonial  despotism  of 
Soviet  communism.  Such  a  country  is 
Cffichoslovakia. 

With  the  disruption  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  and  Central  Euro- 
pean Empire  following  World  War  I, 
th^e  occurred  a  previous  period  of 
emerging  nations,  one  which  saw  created 
the  buffer  states  surrounding  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Czechoslovakia  gained  its  inde- 
pendence at  this  time  on  October  28, 
1918,  a  democratic  republic  proclaimed 
by  the  Czechoslovak  National  Assembly. 

Although  we  celebrate  this  year  the 
4«th  anniversary  of  that  noble  under- 
taking, the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  to  enjoy  rights  and  freedom  as  a 
sovereign  people  for  only  20  years.  The 
designs  of  the  Nazi  German  war  machine 
precluded  any  chance  for  survival  as  an 
independent  state.  With  lightning  ra- 
pidity, portions  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
homelands  were  distributed  to  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  Furthermore, 
under  coercion  from  Berlin,  the  Slovak 
portion  of  the  country  was  proclaimed 
independent,  yet  dependent  upon  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Nazi  warlords. 

Even  though  the  Czechoslovak  nation 
itself  ceased  to  exist,  its  people  still  lived 
for  a  future  where  they  could  once  again 
claim  liberty.  Resistance  to  Nazi  occu- 
pation and  directives  began  as  soon  as 
the  terms  of  the  Munich  agreement  were 
announced.  Throughout  the  years  of 
the  war,  examples  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
heroism  were  extolled  everjrwhere  as  in- 
stances of  noteworthy  reaction  to  tyran- 
ny. The  assassination  of  Heydrich,  the 
Nazi  conqueror  and  butcher  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, resulted  in  the  aimihilation  of 
the  town  of  Lidice,  a  name  now  com- 
memorated throughout  the  world  as  a 
symbol  of  national  patriotism  and 
martyrdom. 

As  the  Allied  armies  neared  the  bor- 
ders of  their  country — the  Russians  from 
the  east,  the  Americans  from  the  West — 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  rose  up  en  masse 
against  their  captors,  intending  to  dis- 
rupt Nazi  supply  lines  and  liberate,  if 
possible,  their  homelands.  They  had 
hoped,  too,  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  Allies.  Unfortunately.  American 
forces  were  prevented  by  prior  agree- 
ment from  extending  succor.  Czecho- 
slovakia was  within  the  sphere  of  Russian 
influence.  The  Soviet  Union  was  to  sup- 
ply the  much-needed  arms  and  men. 
Seventy  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Slovak 
Army  joined  the  fight  for  freedom,  only 
to  find  themselves  defeated,  betrayed  by 
Communist  strategy.  No  help  was  forth- 
coming. 

This  year  the  Commimists  in  Czecho- 
slovakia celebrated  with  pomp  and  cir- 


cumstance this  historic  occasion  of  a 
desperate  people  who  refused  to  bow 
down  to  occupation  and  suppression.  Yet 
the  festivities,  attended  by  Premier 
Khrushchev,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
mockery.  The  people  are  still  enslaved 
by  a  Communist  regime  subservient  to 
the  dictates  and  power  of  Moscow. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  elections,  no 
rights  of  the  common  man.  All  that  re- 
mains is  hope,  hope  thf.t  democracy  will 
prevail  in  the  future,  hope  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Czechoslovakia  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  for  which  their 
forefathers  had  fought  and  died. 

We,  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  ex- 
tend our  hopes  and  wishes  to  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia,  that  this  may  come 
to  pass  in  the  near  future,  when  they 
will  be  able  to  walk  upright  in  a  realm 
governed  by  democracy,  rather  than  to 
remain  bowed  to  the  subservient  dogma 
of  communism. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE SURFACE  DIVISION  6-50, 
TAMPA,  FLA. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Keimedy  present- 
ed a  challenge  to  the  American  people  in 
January  of  1961,  by  stating: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

A  group  of  dedicated  Naval  Reserve 
officers  and  men  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  have 
responded  to  this  challenge  with  a  deter- 
mined and  sustained  effort  that  is  un- 
precedented in  excellence  in  Naval  Re- 
serve history. 

At  that  time  Naval  Reserve  Surface 
Division  6-50,  with  just  97  officers  and 
men,  had  been  ranked  in  116th  place  in 
the  national  Naval  Reserve  standings. 
Inspired,  they  mounted  a  massive  re- 
cruiting effort,  and  organized  a  deter- 
mined unit  drive  to  achieve  excellence 
in  all  areas.  With  the  leadership  of 
Comdr.  William  T.  Driscoll,  Jr.,  the 
strength  of  the  unit  increased  to  245 
officers  and  men.  A  submarine  section 
was  formed,  and  was  incorporated  into 
the  division,  with  Lt.  Comdr.  Ernest  L. 
Carlson  serving  as  officer  in  charge. 
Witliin  a  year  the  unit  was  transformed 
into  the  finest  Naval  Reserve  imit  in  the 
Nation.  By  the  end  of  the  competitive 
year  in  1961,  Naval  Reserve  Surface  Di- 
vision 6-50  had  become  the  largest  unit 
in  the  program,  and  had  achieved  a 
higher  rating  than  all  other  divisions  in 
the  medium  classification;  it  is  also  ex- 
ceeded all  large  divisions.  For  this  ac- 
complishment, the  Fleet  Admiral  William 
F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  Trophy  was  awarded  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon. 
Paul  B.  Fay,  Jr. 

Recognizing  the  incresised  size  of  the 
unit,  the  Navy  officially  reclassified  6-50 
as  a  large  surface  unit;  and  in  1962  it 
entered  a  new  phase  of  competition. 
Continuing  their  efforts,  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Tampa  unit  swept  through 
and.  in  their  first  year  in  competition, 
won  the  James  Forrestal  Trophy,  the 
highest  honor  awarded  a  Naval  Reserve 
unit.  In  the  words  of  the  Honorable  Paul 
B.  Fay,  Jr.: 

Such  a  repeat  win  was  unprecedented  In 
Naval  Reserve  history. 


An  editorial  pubUshed  in  the  Tampa 
Tribune  commented  at  the  time : 

What  distinguishes  the  outstanding  from 
the  ordinary  is  that  extra  effort. 

To  provide  training  facilities  for  in- 
creasing numbers  of  experienced  petty 
officers,  a  crew  was  formed,  from  the 
members  of  6-50,  to  man  and  train 
aboard  a  PCS.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  S.  Thomas  Duncan,  this  crew 
provided  additional,  realistic  fieet  train- 
ing for  Tampa  men. 

During  1963,  URSD  6-50  continued  the 
sustained  effort  and  drive  to  excellence, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Adm.  Claude 
V.  Ricketts,  accomplished  a  "superb 
achievement"  by  winning  the  James  For- 
restal trophy  a  second  time. 

It  might  seem  that  the  momentum  of 
this  vigorous  drive  to  achieve  excellence 
would  eventually  expire.  Instead,  it  con- 
tinues, and  the  activities  of  6-50  continue 
to  expand.  In  1964,  the  Tampa  unit  ac- 
tively moved  forward,  and  again  emerged 
as  the  finest  of  the  almost  500  Naval  Re- 
serve units,  and  for  the  third  time  was 
awarded  the  James  Forrestal  trophy. 
In  addition,  it  received  the  most  valued 
words  of  praise  a  sailor  can  receive :  from 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  "Well  done." 

The  officers  and  men  of  Naval  Reserve 
Surface  Division  6-50  have  answered  the 
challenge  of  what  they  can  do  for  their 
country  well.  A  measurement  of  its  con- 
tribution in  terms  of  trophies  won,  grants 
only  a  limited  recognition  of  its  true 
achievements.  The  real  measure  of  its 
accomplishments  is  demonstrated  by  the 
numbers  of  young  men  from  Tampa  and 
the  surrounding  areas  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  training  activities  of  the 
imit  during  the  past  4  years:  1,350  men 
have  taken  part  in  this  effort;  463  have 
gone  on  to  active  duty  with  the  fleet, 
including  100  to  serve  in  submarines. 
At  the  present  time,  242  men  from  the 
Tampa  unit  are  serving  with  the  fleet,  in 
every  type  of  ship  in  every  area  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  in  order  to  provide 
training  opportunities  for  men  returning 
to  civilian  life,  the  Tampa  unit  has  ex- 
panded the  PCS  crew  to  a  fully  manned 
and  ready  destroyer  crew.  Thus,  many 
more  experienced  petty  officers  are  given 
the  chance  to  keep  their  naval  skills  cur- 
rent and  to  make  an  additional  destroyer 
available  for  immediate  active  duty  in 
times  of  emergency. 

All  the  original  group  of  officers  and 
men,  plus  the  men  who  have  participat- 
ed during  the  4  years  of  excellence,  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  this  unique 
response  to  President  Kennedy's  chal- 
lenge. The  continuity  and  dedication  of 
the  hard  core  officers  and  petty  officers — 
that  is,  those  who  have  participated  for 
the  entire  period — deserve  special  men- 
tion.   They  are: 

William  T.  Driscoll,  Jr.,  commander. 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Edward  R.  Martineau,  commander 
(CHC),  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Raymond  O.  McDonald,  Jr.,  com- 
mander (SO.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  re- 
thred. 

Ernest  L.  Carlson,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

S.  Thomas  Duncan,  Jr..  lieutenant 
commander,  U.S.  NavaJ  Reserve,  retired. 
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Jerome  S.  Beckett,   lieutenant  com- 
mander  UJ5.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Robei  t  I.  Oray,  lieutenant  command- 
er (M»  3) ,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Williim  M.  Register,  Jr.,  lieutenant 
comma]  ider,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Emm  itt   J.    Boggs,    lieutenant    com- 
mander U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Jame;  E.  Lehan,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Na- 
val Res<  rve,  retired. 

Kenn  »th  T.  Williams,  lieutenant,  U.S. 
Naval  F  eserve,  retired. 

Robe]  t  C.  Plorio,  SKC. 

A.  R.  Humphrey,  AMCS. 

K.R.  Bailey,  SKC. 

L.M.  31ack,HMC. 

P.  R.  Collins,  MMl. 

A.  J.   ''emandez,  SFM3. 

K.  M.  Hart,  CS2  (SS) . 

J.  M.  ilarzolf ,  TET2. 

W.  E.  Keen,  IC2. 

O.  Pu  Cher,  BM2. 

R.  G.  Murray,  SFM2. 

F.  R.  Bruggerman,  BM3. 

J.  P.  J  hepherd,  PN3. 

petty  ofBcers,  among  the  active- 
duty  personnel  attached  to  the  Tampa 
Trainin  i  Center,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hillmar  B.  Myres,  commander,  U.S. 
Naval  I«serve,  have  contributed  mate- 


rially to 


P.  Ho  laday,  SKC. 

M.  L.  Puckett,  PNl. 

T.  C.  1 3rove.  QMC. 

In  th;  American  concept  of  military 
forces,  1  ^e  have  always  depended  on  the 
reserves  of  civilian  sailors  and  soldiers 
to  be  ready  to  serve  in  defense  of  their 


country 


the  civi  Ian-sailors  are  setting  an  un- 


equaled 


POSITK  )N 


ON 


the  effort.    They  are : 


in  times  of  need.     In  Tampa, 


example   of   personal   sacrifice 


and  wil  ingness  to  serve  their  country. 
In  fact,  all  members  of  Naval  Reserve 
Surface  Division  6-50,  Tampa,  Fla.,  from 
the  17-:  rear-old  recruit  to  the  grizzled 
veteran  af  former  wars,  daily  answer  the 
question  of  what  they  can  do  for  their 
cotmtry,  for  they  stand  ready  to  defend 
their  coi  mtry. 


op  senator  humphrey 
The  sugar  amendment 


Mr.  CjLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  rec(  Ived  a  communication  from  the 
distingu  shed  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [  yir.  Humphrey],  who  has  asked 
me  to  C{  nvey  to  the  Senate  a  statement 
concerning  his  fKjsition  in  wholehearted 
supEKjrt  of  the  Bennett-McCarthy 
amendn:ent  to  H.R.  12253,  which  the 
Senate  f  assed  yesterday. 

Senat<>r  Humphrey's  statement  is  as 
follows: 

Please  convey  to  the  Senate  my  sincere 
regrets  t  lat  I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
Washington  yesterday  during  consideration 
of  the  Bepnett-McCarthy  amendment  to  H.R. 
12253. 

The 
mestlc 
land  can( 
Ity  to 
tlonal 
insistent 
keeps 
Sugar  Ac 
been 

troduced, 
my  namt 
sponsors 


ai  lendment    provides    that    the    do- 
b4et  sugar  producers  and  the  main- 
sugar  producers  will  have  author- 
mirket,  this  year,  some  of  the  addi- 
s^  gar    they    have    produced    at    the 
urging  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
inttct  certain  features  of  the  present 
concerning  sugar  Imports.    Had  I 
pre^nt  when  this  amendment  was  In- 
I  would  have  been  honored  to  add 
to  the  list  of  dlstlngxiished   co- 
and  had  I  been  present  when  the 


measure  was  being  considered  by  the  Senate, 
I  would  have  given  the  measure  my  whole- 
hearted and  vigorous  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  Bennett-McCarthy  amendment  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  my  letter  of  September  2,  1964.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which  I  strongly 
urged  that  the  administration  propose  stop- 
gap sugar  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  additional  marketing  of  domestically  pro- 
duced sugar.  It  Is  my  hope  now  that  the 
other  body  will  fully  support  the  Bennett- 
McCarthy  amendment  as  H.R.  12253  moves 
through  the  rest  of  the  legislative  process 
and  is  enacted  into  law. 

My  position  on  this  Important  subject  is 
today  what  it  always  has  been.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  of  the  importance  to  our  Nation  of 
a  strong  and  healthy  domestic  sugar-produc- 
ing industry,  and  I  believe  that  passage  of 
this  measure  is  essential. 

Hubert  H.  Httmphret. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  have 
presented  this  message  to  the  Senate  in 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LEN  B. 
JORDAN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  success  that 
one  of  our  Members  has  had  in  casting 
aside  political  expediency  and  concen- 
trating on  sound  programs  for  his  State. 
The  way  was  not  always  easy  and  his 
political  opponents  and  yes,  even  some 
so-called  political  friends,  have  attempt- 
ed to  harass  and  ridicule  these  attempts. 
However,  today  he  stands  as  a  man  who 
has  led  the  way  in  the  88th  Congress 
for  sound  water  resource  development. 

I  speak  of  our  colleague  Len  B.  Jordan, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Len  Jordan  is 
no  novice  in  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment field  which  is  so  important  to  the 
development  of  Idaho  and  of  all  Western 
States.  As  a  young  man  he  worked  in 
sheep  camps  where  water  was  a  most 
precious  item  coveted  by  one  and  all. 
Later,  he  acquired  his  own  sheep  opera- 
tions in  the  Hells  Canyon  of  the  Snake 
River  where  while  water  was  plentiful  at 
the  home  ranch,  the  ranges  high  above 
the  canyon  bottom  were  often  valueless 
because  of  a  lack  of  water.  Len  Jordan 
quickly  and  earnestly  learned  the  need  of 
getting  water  on  the  land  as  the  most  im- 
portant use  of  water. 

In  his  first  venture  into  politics,  Jordan 
was  elected  to  the  Idaho  State  Legisla- 
ture which  is  constantly  dealing  with  wa- 
ter problems.  Here  he  quickly  became  a 
leader  in  water  legislation  and  this  was 
later  to  propel  him  to  the  Governor's 
chair  in  Idaho's  State  capitol  in  Boise. 
In  this  role  every  day  brought  some  touch 
with  water  problems.  After  serving  as 
Governor,  he  was  then  selected  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  dealing  with  wa- 
ter problems  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  this  role  he  was  also  a 
water  adviser  to  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. With  this  background,  it  was 
natural  that  Len  Jordan  should  take 
quickly  to  water  legislation  in  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

In  1963.  he  raised  doubts  about  the 
good  that  the  proposed  Bums  Creek  Dam 


on  the  Upper  Snake  River  would  h*  f« 
Idaho  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nati-S 
who  were  being  asked  to  advance  th 
money  for  the  project.  This  brouS? 
an  immediate  stream  of  protest  tram 
those  who  had  been  playing  poUticS 
football  with  the  project  over  the  ye^ 
Senator  Jordan  stated  that  rather  t^ 
the  inadequate  Burns  Creek  that  ^ 
structlon  of  the  Fremont  Dam  Rinl 
Dam,  study  of  storing  water  in  the  lava 
beds  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Snake  and 
a  revised  Burns  Creek  study  would  bel^ 
ter  serve  both  Idaho  and  the  Nation. 

Today,  as  we  prepare  to  end  the  work 
of  this  Congress,  both  Ririe  and  Fremont 
have  been  authorized,  studies  are  under- 
way concerning  storing  of  water  in  the 
lava  beds.  Truly,  Senator  Jordan  has 
led  the  way.  He  is  also  quick  to  point 
out  that  this  progress  was  made  possible 
with  bipartisan  support  and  especially 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  his  colleague, 
Senator  Frank  Church. 

Even  the  controversial  Burns  Creek 
project  which  was  repeatedly  turned 
down  by  Congress  has  been  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  through  the  study  and  dili- 
gence of  Len  Jordan.  After  several 
months.  Senator  Jordan  noted  that  the 
stretch  of  the  Upper  Snake  which  in- 
eluded  Burns  Creek  was  much  like  the 
Auburn -Folsom  project  area  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  studied  this  project  carefully 
and  asked  questions  of  many  connected 
with  the  project.  The  result  was  a  Jordan 
plan  for  a  much  larger  dam  than  Bums 
Creek  which  would  more  fully  utilize  the 
water  resources  of  the  area.  It  would 
provide  more  storage  with  far  greater 
irrigation,  flood  control,  power,  and  rec- 
reation benefits  than  the  original  ill- 
fated  Burns  Creek. 

This  project  has  also  been  given  a  new 
designation,  the  Crandall  Dam,  in  honor 
of  Lynn  Crandall.  a  long-time  water  re- 
source leader  in  eastern  Idaho  who 
passed  away  recently.  Today,  those  who 
had  only  been  throwing  brickbats  at 
Senator  Jordan  for  daring  to  suggest  that 
there  was  a  more  feasible,  more  accept- 
able project  than  Burns  Creek  are  clam- 
oring to  climb  aboard  the  bandwagon  for 
the  Crandall  Dam  proposed  by  Senator 
Jordan. 

Len  Jordan  is  truly  a  water  statesman 
and  realizes  that  no  one  can  be  allowed 
to  continually  waste  water  needed  by 
others.  He  is  firm  in  his  conviction  that 
every  drop  of  water  that  originates  In  a 
State  should  be  used  by  the  State  untU 
all  of  its  needs,  present  and  future,  are 
met.  However,  he  has  been  impressed  by 
the  need  for  additional  water  in  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  where  he  finds  good 
friends  often  at  each  other's  throats  try- 
ing to  divide  up  an  insuflBcient  water 
supply.  Jordan  has  therefore,  proposed 
that  Congress  and  the  Federal  water 
agencies  study  plans  for  bringing  water, 
now  wasting  to  the  ocean  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  overland  to  Lake  Mead 
for  use  in  the  Colorado  Basin.  Again, 
shortsighted  water  leaders  have  been 
after  Jordan's  hide,  but  this  time  the 
crowd  has  diminished  and  most  are 
waiting  to  see  what  can  be  done  on  this 
Jordan  program  to  meet  water  needs 
and  develop  water  resources  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned. 
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Tdftho  and  the  Nation  have  a  true 
Jder  in  the  water  resource  development 
^  In  Idaho's  Senator  Len  Jordan. 

TRANSPORTATION   EXPENDITURES 

FOR  1963  INDICATE  SUBSTANTIAL 

INCREASE  IN  TRAVEL  AND  SHIP- 
MENTS 

jlr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
TYan^portation  Association  of  America 
has  just  released  a  helpful  report  which 
renews  the  growth  and  expansion  which 
^insportation  industries  have  under- 
gone and  indicates  the  vital  nature  of 
ttiese  services  in  the  continued  viability 
of  our  economy.  I  shall  discuss  briefly 
selected  statistics  which  correctly  reveal 
our  Nation's  dependence  on  transporta- 
tion in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

In  the  year  1963,  total  transportation 
outlays  amounted  to  $116.5  billion,  an 
increase  of  5.4  percent  over  the  preced- 
ing 12  months.  This  is  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  in  which  growth  in  trans- 
port expenditures  has  exceeded  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  gross  national  product  was  up 
5  percent  in  1963. 

In  this  period,  passenger  movement 
amounted  to  $64.7  billion,  with  freight 
shipments  placed  at  $50  billion  and  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  public  trans- 
portation facilities  at  $4.4  billion.  About 
$56  billion  was  spent  on  automobiles  and 
related  expenses  alone. 

Air  expenditures  for  private  transpor- 
tation, business  use  included,  amounted 
to  $992  million,  according  to  the  TAA 
report. 

The  following  table  gives  an  indication 
of  the  money  spent  by  Americans  in  per- 
sonal and  business  use  of  their  automo- 
biles last  year: 

Purchase  of  new  and  used  cars,  $22 
billion;  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil,  $15  bil- 
lion; repairs  and  incidental  mainte- 
nance, nearly  $7  billion;  tires,  tubes,  and 
accessories,  $4  billion;  insurance  pre- 
miums, $2.4  billion;  interest  on  debt, 
(3.1  billion;  tolls,  $401  million;  regis- 
tration fees,  $983  million. 

Hired  transportation  in  1963  remained 
at  a  level  comparable  to  the  previous 
year;  local  transportation  cost  $2.8  bil- 
lion; intercity  movement  of  passengers 
required  $3.7  billion. 

Outlays  for  international  travel  rose 
from  $7.5  billion  hi  1962  to  $7.7  billion 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America  for 
compiling  and  making  available  this 
reliable  and  instructive  Information. 

The  TAA  is  an  effectively  functioning 
organization  which  represents  the  myr- 
iad interests  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  With  a 
membership  of  more  than  one  thousand 
corporations,  the  association  performs  a 
significant  role  in  the  gsithering  of  In- 
formation and  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  as  it  relates  to  all  forms  of  trans- 
port. 

Represented  in  that  body  are  air  car- 
riers, railroads,  truck  lines,  bus  lines, 
freight  forwarders,  oil  pipeline  concerns, 
and  steamship  and  barge  companies. 
Users  and  investors  are  also  included,  as 


are  a  large  number  of  informed  individ- 
uals in  the  transportation  field. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America  is  Dr. 
George  P.  Baker,  dean,  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration, 
an  able  and  experienced  educator  who 
is  knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  trans- 
portation. 

President  of  TAA  is  my  longtime 
friend  and  associate  Harold  P.  Ham- 
mond. Mr.  Hammond's  keen  insights, 
aided  by  a  capable  staff,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  important  portion  of 
the  progress  recorded  in  transporta- 
tion in  recent  years. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HERBERT  WALTERS  RE- 
CEIVES MERITED  RECOGNITION 
FOR  EXCELLENT  LEGISLATIVE 
RECORD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
comments  concern  Senator  Herbert 
Walters  who,  as  we  well  know,  will  soon 
retire  from  service  in  this  body.  I  use 
the  word  retire  with  reservation,  for  I 
am  certain  that  his  future  activities  will 
be  directed  toward  new  and  worthwhile 
endeavors. 

In  August  of  1963,  when  Senator  Wal- 
ters came  here,  he  brought  with  him  an 
enviable  record  of  public  service  within 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  enlarged  on  this  record  through 
his  dedicated  work  in  the  Senate.  Al- 
though his  tenure  has  been  relatively 
brief,  he  has  won  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  colleagues.  He  has  gained 
a  reputation  for  his  attention  to  sena- 
torial duties,  cooperation,  and  effective 
participation  in  our  deliberations.  His 
contributions  have  been  such  that  the 
citizens  of  Termessee  are  proud  of  him, 
and  of  his  Senate  labors. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  personal 
characteristics  which  Senator  Walters 
has  manifested  on  every  occasion.  He 
is  a  true  gentleman,  courteous  and  gra- 
cious in  all  situations.  I  personally  and 
oflacially  have  cherished  his  friendship 
and  help.  All  of  us  will  miss  the  diligent 
efforts  of  our  friend  and  we  wish  him 
continued  health,. success,  and  happiness 
as  he  returns  to  his  native  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12633)  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resvuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  I  asked  for  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  Senate  on  the 
matter  of  terminating  the  work  of  the 
88th  Congress.  I  have  considered  the 
matter  further  since  then  in  discussions 
with  various  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
in  further  discussions  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

This  is  the  way  the  situation  now  ap- 
pears to  us.  With  the  completion  of  two 
or  three  measures  already  on  the  calen- 
dar, the  Senate  will  have  completed  all 
the  work  that  this  body,  acting  alone, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  finish  this 
session.  These  measures  would  include 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill.  It 
would  be  our  hope  that  both  measures 
can  be  disposed  of  in  the  Senate  today 
and  tomorrow  and  that,  in  addition,  we 
would  clear  up  any  business  which  might 
emerge  in  the  form  of  conference  re- 
ports during  this  time. 

In  any  event,  it  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  suggest  to  the  Senate  in  the  form 
of  a  consent  agreement  that  commenc- 
ing on  Monday,  the  Senate  go  into  pro 
forma  sessions,  meeting  every  3  days  and 
recessing  immediately  while  it  awaits  the 
pleasure  of  the  House. 

May  I  say  that  the  House,  together 
with  the  Senate,  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  of  legislating  during  this  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  as  well  as  over  the  past 
4  years.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
and  the  conference  committees  will  be 
able  to  resolve  the  questions  remaining  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  end  that  the  Con- 
gress might  then  tie  up  the  ends  and  go 
into  sine  die  adjournment. 

But  pending  clarification  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  House  and  in  the  conferences, 
I  see  no  point  in  attempting  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  regular  session.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, at  an  appropriate  time,  to  offer  a 
consent  agreement  which,  in  effect, 
would  put  the  Senate  on  a  standby  basis, 
prepared  at  any  time  to  come  back  into 
regular  session  in  order  to  terminate  the 
work  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
majority  leader  for  indicating  to  the 
Senate  today  what  his  intention  is  with 
respect  to  holding  the  Senate  in  a  stand- 
by posture  until  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  have  determined  what  its 
membership  will  seek  to  accomplish  on 
the  proposed  legislation  presently  in  dis- 
pute and  in  the  hands  of  several  con- 
ference committees.  The  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today  and  will  return  tomorrow.    I 
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have  no  loubt  It  will  be  his  desire  to  con- 
sult wltl  the  Members  of  the  minority  In 
order  to  determine  the  views  of  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Meanwhile, 
the  annc  uncement  of  the  majority  leader 
will  gly(  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
among  ourselves  the  suggestion  which 
my  able  friend  has  made. 

Mr.  Ji  ivrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  rleld? 
Mr.  M  ^NSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Ji  iVrrs.  I  compliment  the  ma- 
jority lei  der  upon  the  proposed  solution. 
I  think  t  Is  a  much  wiser  one  than  the 
idea  of  c  smlng  back  in  November,  which 
in  my  Ju  dgment — and  I  am  not  running 
for  reelection;  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampsh  re  [Bftr.  Cotton]  sounded  the 
note  yes  £rday — would  disable  us  from 
that  ver  Important  process  in  nonelec- 
tlon  tim(  s  of  having  some  of  the  benefit 
of  C(xmz  union  with  our  own  constitu- 
encies. 

I  comi  lend  the  proposal  very  strongly 
to  the  mi  Ljority  leader's  judgment  and  to 
the  judg  nent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  abso- 
lutely esi  entlal  to  revivify  our  spirits  and 
our  und(  ^standing  of  the  needs  of  our 
States  b:  letting  us  go  back  in  nonelec- 
tion  per  ods  in  order  to  have  close  and 
Intimate  relationship  and  talk  with  oiu- 
own  con:  tltuents.  Mine  in  New  York  is 
partloulfi  rly  large.  It  means  at  least  6  to 
8  weeks  I  efore  one  can  feel  back  home  in 
a  real  se  ise.  So  I  welcome  the  interim 
solution  )f  the  majority  leader  and  com- 
pliment  dm  upon  it. 

Mr.  liOBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  i  enator  yield? 

Mr.  M  LNSFTET.D.  I  yield. 
Mr.  R(  >BERTSON.  I  join  other  Sen- 
ators In  ( ommendlng  the  majority  leader 
upon  the  proposal  that  we  concentrate 
on  the  vnflnlshed  business,  which  pri- 
marily cc  nsists  of  two  appropriation  bills, 
and  that  we  pass  those  bills  and  urge  our 
dlstinguL  hed  colleagues  on  the  House 
side  to  re  ;um  to  Washington  and  concur 
in  that  sn  tlon  and  let  us  adjourn  sine  die. 
Mr.  Pr(  isident,  fortunately  I  am  not  up 
for  reelert;lon;  but  I  realize  that  Sen- 
ators wh>  are  seeking  reelection  cannot 
take  eveiythlng  for  granted.  They  are 
entitled  t }  at  least  1  month  to  campaign. 
We  shoul  i  end  this  session,  so  far  as  they 
are  conce  med,  this  week. 

In  add  tlon,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
here  and  who  are  chairmen  of  important 
commltte  ss,  and  those  who  have  ranking 
positions  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, ai  e  loaded  down  with  work.  We 
have  to  t  urn  down  Invitations  from  our 
home  Sta  be  that  we  would  like  to  accept, 
but  we  r<  serve  the  brief  period  that  we 
have  to  ceep  contact  with  our  people 
back  hone,  even  though  we  are  not  up 
for  reelec  tion.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  most  i  mfortunate  if  we  were  brought 
back  her;  on  November  15.  It  would 
mean  thrt  we  would  remain  here  until 
Christma  5.  It  will  not  do  us  any  politi- 
cal good.  It  will  certainly  not  do  us  any 
good  phys  ically.  I  doubt  if  it  will  do  the 
country  a  ny  kind  of  good. 

Even  tiiough  I  could  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  on  these  appropriation 
bills,  I  ar  1  willing  to  pass  that  opportu- 
nity up  G  nd,  if  I  have  anything  to  say, 
merely  pi  t  those  remarks  In  the  Record. 
I  am  foil  completing  action  today  and 


the  rest  of  the  week  as  far  as  we  can. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  House,  I 
think  it  could  come  back  for  one  day  to 
complete  action  and  then  let  us  adjourn. 
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ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  unfin- 
ished bvLsiness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12633)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for  other 
piUDOses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  It 
was  not  a  long  statement,  but  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  which  is  quite  explicit  with 
respect  to  the  items  contained  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  have  It 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  10,  line  20,  to  strike  out  "$916,- 
600"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,- 
041,600." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  that  item? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  Increase  of  $125,000  in  the  amoimt 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee, 
and  will  provide  for  repair  of  damaged 
facilities  at  Bulls  Island,  Cape  Romaln 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  S.C. 

The  House  of  Representatives  added 
this  amount  to  the  bill  without  a  budget 
estimate.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  felt  that  more  informa- 
tion was  necessary  as  to  the  urgency  of 
the  proposed  work.  Investigation  de- 
velops that  imless  a  landing  dock  and 
mooring  facilities  which  were  destroyed 
by  an  vmusual  mudslide  are  replaced,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  use  of  a 
temporary  hazardous  floating  facility. 

The  dock  to  be  constructed  will  be 
accessible  at  all  tides;  a  boat  shelter  for 
refuge  and  concessioners'  boats  and 
mooring  facilities  for  a  vessel  owned  by 
the  wUdlife  refuge  will  be  built. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (putting  the  question) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  just  explained  the 
amendment.  This  relates  to  $125,000 
which  was  eliminated.  It  was  included 
In  the  House  item.  It  was  eliminated  in 
the  Senate  committee  because  it  was  un- 


The  difficulty  has  been  ^ 
solved.    I  have  explained  it.    iTbrhSl 
the  Item  back  to  the  House  fW^ 
Is  not  a  new  Item.  ~o»"c.   » 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  t. 
there  a  budget  estimate  for  it?        " 

Mr.  PASTORE.    No. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  i  .» 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  auh- 
commlttee  handUng  this  bill,  and  it  «u 
not  brought  to  my  attention,  it  jTr 
rather  strange  thing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  In  commltte. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  it  was  m 
suggestion  that  it  be  eliminated,  becaue 
there  was  no  budget  estimate  for  It 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  consult*, 
tion  with  House  Members.  The  item  was 
approved  by  the  House.  I  am  movlM 
that  the  item  adopted  by  the  House  be 
restored. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  the  item  further. 

On  November  29,  1963,  a  combination 
of  high  winds  and  an  extremely  low 
tide  resulted  in  a  landslide  of  mud  in 
Wharf  Creek  at  Bulls  Island,  Cape  Re- 
main National  Wildlife  Refuge,  located 
near  Charleston,  S.C.  This  mudslide 
caused  $125,000  in  damaged  facilities  and 
destroyed  the  landing  dock  and  mooring 
facilities  at  Bulls  Island. 

Bulls  Island  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
areas  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem; in  addition  to  providing  a  wintertag 
site  for  thousands  of  waterfowl,  it  pos- 
sesses a  rare  combination  of  flora  and 
fauna.  The  island,  though  accessible 
only  by  boat,  Is  visited  annually  by  hun- 
dreds of  people,  many  of  whom  travel 
great  distances,  primarily  for  bird  study 
and  wildlife  photography.  Overnight 
accommodations  are  provided  on  the 
island  by  the  Bureau  through  a  conces- 
sionaire. 

To  take  care  of  the  many  visitors,  to 
facilitate  handling  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials which  are  brought  to  the  Island 
by  boats  and  barges  for  refuge  and  con- 
cession operations,  and  to  provide  for 
safe  mooring  and  floating  equipment, 
adequate  docking  facilities  are  essential 
Since  the  freak  mudslide  occurred,  refuge 
personnel  and  visitors  have  had  to  get 
by  with  only  a  small  temporary  floating 
dock.  This  provides,  at  best,  an  Incon- 
venient and  hazardous  facility.  The 
fluctuation  of  water  levels,  due  to  normal 
tides,  adds  to  the  hazard.  There  is  also 
no  longer  any  protected  mooring  facility 
for  boats  during  frequent  storms  which 
occiu-  in  this  area. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  will  permit  construction  of  a  dock 
which  will  be  accessible  at  all  tides,  a 
boat  shelter  for  refuge  and  concession- 
aire's boats,  and  mooring  facilities  for 
the  refuge  LCM  which  is  used  for  equip- 
ment transport. 

There  was  no  budget  item  on  this  item. 
It  was  passed  by  the  House.  There  are 
many  items  that  the  Senate  committee 
has  adopted  without  budget  estimates. 
Because  of  that  fact,  when  we  receive 
further  information  from  the  House,  we 
put  the  Item  back  In  the  bill. 
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YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
Jr^oDarently  has  much  merit  to  It,  but 
^nder  how  many  more  Items  are  going 

*St^F^^STORE.  Many  more  were  put 
hv  the  Senate  committee.  Give  us 
SJ  and  we  will  come  to  them, 
"ift.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
DtSdent.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
'^PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jrknd  nays  have  been  requested, 
^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 

''^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

llr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

"rbTACTlNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
oore    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
fluorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
oore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bir.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  put  the  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1278. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  chapter  on 
public  works  under  "Construction,  general" 
itrlke  out  "$2,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "$2,860,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$880,000  shall  be  available  for  emergency 
flood  control  construction  of  debris  basins 
ujd  channel  clearing  In  the  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  area  aCfected  by  recent  fires,  and 
luch  work  Is  hereby  authorized". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  This  Is  a  very  important 
Item.  It  is  not  a  budgeted  item,  but  It 
Is  a  very  imE>ortant  Item. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  fact  is  that  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
great  and  awesome  forest  fires  have  been 
raging  all  across  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Approximately 
80,000  acres  In  northern  California,  from 
Napa  Valley  to  Santa  Rosa,  have  been 
denuded  and  charred.  In  the  southern 
part  of  my  State,  In  historic,  beautiful 
Santa  Barbara  County,  fearful  walls  of 
fire,  reaching  200  feet  In  the  air,  have 
eaten  their  devastating  way  through 
some  80,000  acres.  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara area  are  great  national  forests  now 
black  and  burned.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  those  forests, 
and  the  mountains  on  which  they  have 
grown,  all  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, have  been  terribly  damaged,  and 


the  watersheds  destroyed,  to  the  total 
sum  of  $15  to  $16  million.  Property  dam- 
age, public  and  private,  has  amounted  to 
almost  $4  milUon.  I  am,  nevertheless, 
glad  to  report  that  the  fires,  as  of  this 
morning,  have  been  brought  under  con- 
trol, or  are  rapidly  being  brought  imder 
control. 

Meanwhile,  several  thousand  people, 
firefighting  employees  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  military 
personnel,  and  civilian  volunteers,  have 
been  valiantly  fighting  the  fires.  One 
man  was  burned  to  death,  some  16  other 
persons  remain  in  the  hospital,  and 
dozens  of  others  were  injured.  The  dam- 
age has  been  tremendous. 

There  is  an  equally  great  menace  fac- 
ing the  people  who  live  below  the  moun- 
tains on  out  to  the  sea.  When  the  rainy 
season  finally  does  come  to  my  semlarid 
State,  later  this  year,  another  holocaust 
will  confront  the  people  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara— the  hazard  of  flood. 

With  the  forest  lands  denuded,  down 
the  mountainside  will  come  torrents  of 
water,  along  with  all  the  acciunulated 
muck,  burned  and  broken  trees,  rocks  and 
boulders,  to  sweep  away  anything  which 
may  lie  in  their  downward  path. 

Property,  public  and  private,  sewerage 
systems,  and  water  mains,  homes  and 
schools,  and  public  buildings  all  stand  to 
suffer  damages  running  into  tens  or 
hundreds  of  millions  of  damage. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
poses the  construction  of  10  debris 
basins,  to  be  built  so  sis  to  catch  and 
hold  the  debris  and  to  hold  some  of  the 
fioodwaters  estimated  at  550,000  cubic 
feet  a  square  mile,  as  inevitably  they  will 
crash  down  the  mountainside  on  their 
way  to  the  sea. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  responded 
to  my  inquiry  in  this  constructive  fash- 
ion. I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  debris  basins 
and  the  channelization  which  will  be  re- 
quired would  amount.  In  toto,  to  $860,000. 
In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  pre- 
ventive measures,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  need  both  money  and  authority. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  committee  provide  an  appro- 
priation of  $860,000  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  It  Include  In  the  bill  the  foUowIng 
language: 

Of  which  not  to  exceed  $860,000  shall  be 
available  for  emergency  flood  control  con- 
struction of  debris  basins  and  channel  clear- 
ing In  the  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  area  affected 
by  recent  fires,  and  such  work  la  hereby 
authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  these  structures 
will  be  located  on  national  forest  lands 
and  the  Forest  Service  has  agreed  to  per- 
mit such  construction.  Others  will  be 
located  on  private  lands  and  local  inter- 
ests have  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
construction,  and  for  subsequent  mainte- 
nance of  the  structures.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

There  has  been  no  time  for  a  budget 
estimate.  The  amendment  which  I  now 
ask  the  Senate  to  approve  will  contain 
within  itself  authorization.  The  emer- 
gency requires  rapid  congressional  action 
and  these  extraordhiary  procedm^. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  discussed  thia 
matter  in  the  Conunittee  on  ApprcHJrla- 
tions  and  it  received  the  sympathetic  vm- 
derstanding  of  Senators  there. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  minority 
member  of  the  committee — and  I  believe 
I  can  speak  for  the  chairman,  who  is 
present — ^I  can  state  that  there  was  no 
objection,  and  only  encouragement  to  the 
Senator  from  California  to  move  for  a 
suspension  of  rule  so  that  he  could  offer 
the  amendment  and  have  it  accepted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
His  conunents  refiect  the  views  which 
were  expressed  on  the  floor  severtd  days 
ago  in  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dean  of 
the  Senate  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  In  other 
conversations,  including  one  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    First  of  all,  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  is  doing  is  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  that  was  made  in 
committee. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    The  suggestion  was 
that  he  bring  this  amendment  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  rather  than  have 
us  consider  it  In  committee.    It  is  not  a 
question  of  having  had  the  amendment 
rejected  In  committee,  and  having  It  now 
renewed  on  the  floor.    This  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.   This  Is  a  matter  for  the  Senate 
to  decide. 

There  Is  one  point  that  I  believe  should 
be  emphasized.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  time  is  of  the  essence?  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  rains  will  come  In  the 
month  of  November,  and  unless  this 
work  gets  underway  there  will  be  havoc 
and  Irreparable  damage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  com- 
pletely correct.  This  constitutes  an 
emergency.  The  amendment  Is  pro- 
posed on  that  basis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  one  further 
point  that  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  considered  and  ap- 
proved; and  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted,  an  amendment  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  of  $900,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  use  in  reseeding 
and  for  run-off  retardation  and  other 
tjrpes  of  work  in  the  fire  areas  in  both 
the  Santa  Barbara  area  smd  the  north- 
em  California  area,  spread  across  the 
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attention  of  the  committee  has  been 
to  the  extensive  damage  resulting 
forest  fires  In  the  State  of  Call- 
for  example  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
have  been  burned  over  and  the 
yet  been  brought  under  firm  con- 
to  the  highly  erosive  nature  of 
soil  affected  by  the  fire  damage,  It 
that  rehabilitation  measures  be 
undertaken,  such  as  reseedlng  and 
land  which  has  been  denuded 
cover.    Unless  conservation 
measures   are    promptly 
there  may  be  further  threat  to 
bara  and  neighboring  communities, 
their  water  supply  later  in  the  fall 
The  committee  believes  that  It 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided 
this  emergency  need,  as  well  as  to 
emergency  situations  which  may 
has  Included  in  the  bill  a  recom- 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
'or  emergency  erosion  measures  to 
TV  Doff  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 
rc)commended  appropriation   is  pur- 
the  authority  contained  in  section 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 
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>rogram  would  provide  for  re- 

)f  the  public  lands  involved  un- 

app^oprlate  Federal  legislation,  and, 

entering  into  a  cooperative 

vith  respect  to  other  property  in 

strea  for  the  purpose  of  reseed- 

respect  to  denuded  areas  caused 

fljre. 

tile  Record,  I  ask  the  chairman 
or  not  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
intehtlon  of  the  committee  in  ap- 
his item  was  that  the  benefits  of 
be  made  available  to  all  fire 
areas  in  California,  particularly 
Santa  Barbara. 
PILSTORE.     The  Senator  is  cor- 


KDCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  id  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
[:  ir.  Cooper]  who  has  taken  a 
role  in  support  of  the  Appa- 
>ill  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 

A:mNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
T  le  amendment  will  be  stated. 
Lbgislative  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
liivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
line  22,  and  before  "  Construe - 
Geieral,"  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 


GXNESAL  INVISTIGATIONS 

iddltlonal  amount  for  "General  In- 

$350,000;    Provided   that    this 

shall    become    effective    only 

Into  law  of  S.  2782  or  slml- 


upon  ena  rtment 
lar  leglsla  tlon. 

Mr.  Ri  lNDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  after 
action  y  ;sterday  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  which  they  pro- 
vided $81)0.000  for  establishment  of  the 
Regional  Development  Com- 
dld  not  provide  funds  for  the 
ed  and  comprehensive  water 
study  authorized  in  S.  2782,  I 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  minimum   funds  nec- 


essary to  begin  this  important  study.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  re- 
ply from  the  corps  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ' 

U.S.  Army  Engineer  Division,  Ohio 
RrvER,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Cincinjiati,  Ohio,  September  30.  1964. 
Hon.  Jknnings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  I  have  been 
working  with  General  Leber  in  preparing  to 
carry  out  his  respousibllltles  in  executing 
the  water  resources  survey  authorized  and 
directed  by  section  206  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1964.  Since 
I  was  in  Washington,  General  Leber  tele- 
phoned me  and  asked  that  I  supply  you  the 
Information  you  requested  of  him  today 
concerning  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  tills  matter. 

After  the  Public  Works  Committee  added 
section  206  to  the  act,  the  corps  convened 
an  ad  hoc  group  in  Washington  to  develop 
a  plan  of  attack.  It  was  decided  that  a  sur- 
vey of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  en- 
visioned could  be  executed  most  effectively 
In  the  time  specified  by  establishing  an  office 
to  coordinate  inputs  from  the  11  Corps  of 
Engineers  districts  involved,  and  to  work 
closely  with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 
also  concerned. 

An  organization  of  the  office  has  been  de- 
veloped and  approved.  Recruiting  can  start 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  authorization  and 
funds. 

A  tentative  plan  of  survey  has  been  writ- 
ten and  is  ready  for  issue. 

The  corps  has  conducted  feasibility  stud- 
ies for  office  space  in  the  region,  and  has 
located  several  promising  sites. 

Initial  reconnaissances  throughout  Ap- 
palachia,  and  initiation  of  local  coordination 
in  the  field  with  other  agencies  have  been 
made. 

As  to  your  request  for  information  con- 
cerning the  minimum  In  funds  that  would 
permit  limited  initiation  of  this  survey,  an 
appropriation  of  $350,000  would  permit 
staffing  the  new  office  at  about  half  strength, 
establishing  liaison  and  working  relation- 
ships with  the  Commission,  initiating  the 
inventory  of  authorized  and  prospective 
water  resoxn-ces  projects  that  is  the  first 
step,  and  starting  (in  conjunction  with  the 
Commission)  the  economic  studies  and  de- 
velopmental projections  that  are  required 
by  the  act.  The  amount  of  $350,000  is  about 
one-third  of  the  funds  needed  to  execute 
the  presently  planned  work  program  at  the 
pace  that  would  fully  meet  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
act.  Nevertheless,  appropriations  in  this 
amount,  and  intensification  of  the  effort  at 
a  later  date,  may  make  it  possible  to  com- 
plete the  survey  in  the  time  allowed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  H.  Lee,  Jr. 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Assistant. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  committee.  I  have 
discussed  this  proposal  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  floor  manager  of 
this  measure,  and  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  attitude  he  has  expressed  to  me  per- 
sonally. I  believe  this  is  a  most  neces- 
sary item. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  already  explained 
exactly  what  this  proposal  is  designed 
to  do,  and  why  it  Is  necessary  to  appro- 
priate the  money  at  this  time.  I  under- 
stand that  the   authorization   for  this 
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particular  phase  of  the  Appalachla  Km 
is  $5  million.  The  SenatorTS^J*^ 
$350,000  on  the  recommendatloTS.^ 
made  by  the  Corps  of  Army  EasS 
because  this  work  will  have  to  get  un^ 
way.  and  the  $800,000  provided  for  f« 
the  bill  would  not  cover  th^  pl^  ^ 

The  Record  ought  to  disclose  whTlti. 
necessary  to  appropriate  the  additional 
money  at  this  time  and  why  it  camS  li 
or  wiU  not  be  included  in  the  $800  oon 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President  It  u 
only  after  careful  deliberation  that'l  de 
cided  to  discuss  the  decision  by  the  An 
propriations   Committee  regarding  the 
amount  of  funds  recommended  for  start 
ing  the  Appalachian  development  pro! 
gram.   I  feel  some  reluctance  to  take  this 
action  due  to  my  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  manager  of  H.R.  12633,  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island   [Mr.  Pastoue]. 

My  friend  has  long  been  in  support  of 
the  development  program  for  Appalach- 
ia.  He  was  one  of  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2782,  and  was  a  champion  of 
the  cause  during  the  debate  on  Septem- 
ber  25,  1964,  after  which  the  Senate 
passed  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  45  to  13 
I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  was  an  effective 
advocate  for  initial  funds  for  Appa- 
lachia  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
executive  sessions.  And  I  am  grateful 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion in  the  amount  of  $800,000. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  members  of 
the  committee  and  especially  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
will  not  consider  it  inappropriate  if  I 
suggest  that  they  may  have  given  undue 
weight  to  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  contrast  to  the  carefully 
thought-out  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  $3  million  In 
initial  funds  for  this  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  in  support 
of  the  amount,  copies  of  which  letter  were 
also  delivered  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  capable 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  ,  and  to  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  who  effectively  offered 
and  argued  for  the  budget  request  for 
$800,000  for  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion funds.  I  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  valuable  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMTTTEX  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

September  29.  1964. 
Hon.  Cari.  Hatden,  > 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C, 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2782,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  on  September  3S 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  13.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  House  will  act  favorably  on  the  measure 
this  week.     However,  with  the  prospect  of 


ihie  adjournment  by  the  Congress  at 
EfTmd  of  this  week  or  next,  it  Is  questlon- 
w.  whether  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
*|%m  the  Appalachian  supplemental  ap- 
I^P^tion  measure  which  Is  being  prepared 
J?^  administration. 
Ttta  of  the  most  critical  Importance  that 
"  nroKram,  which  Is  due  to  expire  July  1, 
Imo  be  implemented  at  the  earliest  possible 
Tm  Though  the  funds  required  to  operate 
"■  Appalachian  Commission  at  the  outset 
""  relatively  small,  they  are  vital.  To  in- 
*\rt  against  the  prospect  of  congressional 
Sournment  without  appropriations  for  the 
iJS^hian  development  program,  I  there- 
fwerespectfully  suggest  that  starting  funds 
^included  in  H.R.  12633,  making  supple- 
^tal  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
to- June  30.  1965. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  act  affirmatively  on 
♦He  following: 

1  1500,000  for  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministrative exjjenses  of  the  Commission; 

2  tl  million  to  initiate  the  water  resources 
nirvey  authorized  In  section  206  of  S.  2782. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
initiate  this  survey  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  since  the  Congress  has  Instructed  the 
corps  to  report  to  the  Commission  In  time 
for  the  President  to  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Decem- 
bar  31,  1967. 

S.  11.500,000  for  studies,  reseeirch,  and 
demonstration  projects  authorized  under 
section  302  of  8.  2782. 

This  request  for  $3  million  while  relatively 
Insigniflcant  in  terms  of  the  total  of  $1,060 
mUllon  authorized  by  S.  2782,  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  launching  the  program  for  the 
development  of  the  Appalachian  region  and 
the  relief  of  its  citizens.  Yotir  consideration 
fill  be  most  sincerely  appreciated. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

17. S.  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  briefly  explain  the  reasons  for  my 
having  asked  for  $3  million  to  imple- 
ment the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act.  But  first,  let  me  remind 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  the  Sen- 
ate endorsed  this  program  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  3  to  1.  It  has  the 
aid  of  both  parties,  with  aflBrmative  votes 
of  Republican  Senators,  literally  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  with  more  than 
half  of  the  Republicans  present  voting 
In  favor  of  S.  2782.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  nationwide  bipar- 
tisan support  for  the  measure  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  body. 

The  only  question  that  exists  is  how 
we  can  best  utilize  the  next  5  or  6  months 
before  final  action  on  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations measure  for  Appalachla  in 
the  89th  Congress — assuming  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  acts  afiHrma- 
tlvely  on  the  bill  before  adjournment.  I 
suggest  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Dr.  Kermit  Gordon,  gave 
only  superficial  consideration  to  this 
question. 

On  September  29,  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  considering  this 
item,  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  staff,  at  my  request,  con- 
ferred by  telephone  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  learned 
at  that  time  that  the  request  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  $800,000  was  based 
on  a  simple  arithmetical  prorating  of 
the  $1.1  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
1965.  Only  casual  consideration  was 
given  to  the  complicated  and  unprece- 


dented water  resource  survey  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Senate  at  $5  million. 
Apparently  no  thought  was  given  to 
other  kinds  of  economic  and  resource 
studies  which  this  body  authorized  at  the 
level  of  $5,500,000. 

In  my  letter  of  September  29,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, $500,000  was  urged  to  establish 
the  Commission  and  administer  it  until 
the  89th  Congress  can  enact  its  full  ap- 
propriations. 

I  asked  also  for  $1  million  to  imple- 
ment the  water  resources  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Section  206  of  S.  2782  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  his  recommendations 
for  development  of  Appalachia's  water 
resources  no  later  than  December  31, 
1967.    This  means  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, in  order  to  coordinate  its  plan 
with  other  interested  departments  and 
agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
must  complete  its  work  on  this  monu- 
mental study  no  later  than  July  1967. 
With  at  least  two  major  comprehensive 
river  basin  studies  and  literally  scores 
of  individual  site  studies  to  coordinate, 
the  next  5  or  6  months  will  be  of  critical 
importance  in  giving  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers suflflcient  time  to  do  their  portion 
of  the  work.    I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  meet  its 
deadline  if  it  must  wait  until  the  middle 
of  next  year  to  begin,  and  we  cannot  ask 
that  the  corps  reprogram  its  funds  and 
slight  other  areas,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    I  there- 
fore asked  for  $1  million  of  the  $5  million 
authorized  in  order  to  start  early  action 
on  this  study. 

Section  302  of  S.  2782  authorizes 
$5,500,000  for  administrative  expenses  of 
local  development  districts  and  research, 
studies  and  demonstration  projects. 
This  section,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  sec- 
ond in  importance  only  to  the  road  pro- 
gram in  the  longrun  benefits  to  the 
Appalachian  area  and  its  people.  I  asked 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  report 
$1,500,000  of  the  money  authorized, 
which  is  a  close  approximation  of  the 
prorated  amount  for  fiscal  1965,  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  89th  Congress  acts  on 
Appalachian  appropriations  by  February 
or  March  of  1965. 

Senate  debate  on  S.  2782  indicated  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  regarding  the  ac- 
tual dynamics  of  economic  and  social  re- 
habilitation of  the  area.  I  maintain  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  begin  learning,  and 
my  request  for  $1,500,000  in  research 
funds  is  vital  to  that  task.  As  recently 
as  yesterday  I  spoke  with  executives  of 
one  of  our  country's  great'defense  indus- 
tries ;  they  are  interested  in  applying  sys- 
tems management  techniques  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Appalachla.  This  is  an 
exciting  concept,  but  It  can  be  tested  and 
demonstrated  only  If  we  have  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  6  months  can 
be  used  for  constructive  and  creative  re- 
search on  the  problems  of  Appalachla. 
But  following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  deny  us  this 
opportunity.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  will  expire  on  July  1, 
1970.  And  except  for  the  road  program, 
the  funds  are  authorized  only  through 


fiscal  1966.  Therefore,  by  the  time  the 
89th  Congress  acts,  the  authorizing  pe- 
riod will  be  almost  half  expired,  and 
much  precious  time  for  research  and 
study  will  have  passed. 

I  have  not  asked  for  money  to  build 
roads,  or  health  facilities  or  sewage 
works,  prior  to  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission and  careful  consideration  of  lo- 
cation of  these  facilities.  I  did  ask  for 
$3  million  to  establish  the  Conunission, 
assist  the  formation  of  local  development 
districts,  and  conduct  the  initial  research 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  16  million 
Ampricfl,ris 

At  this  time,  however,  after  discussion 
yesterday  with  the  capable  floor  manager 
of  H.R.  12633, 1  concede  the  difficulty  of 
fulfilling  my  earlier  request.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  reported 
$800,000  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission;  I,  therefore,  ask  at  this 
time  for  $350,000  to  begin  work  on  the 
water  resources  survey — which  Is  about 
one-third  the  amount  necessary  to  carry 
the  work  forward  at  the  required  level. 
I  have  therefore  offered  this  amend- 
ment In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
with  whom  I  have  worked  so  closely  and 
cooperatively  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  large  sum. 
It  will  enable  action  to  proceed  under 
section  206  of  S.  2782  at  about  one-third 
the  level  required— but  they  will  be  able 
to  begin. 

I  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  legislation  from  the  very  beginning, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows. 
I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
overlooked  the  need  for  this  item  when 
it  sent  up  the  request  merely  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  committee 
included  in  the  appropriation  bill  $800,- 
000  for  the  administration  of  the  Appa- 
lachla program.  If  it  becomes  law.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  recom- 
mendation that  is  now  being  made  or 
the  amendment  that  is  now  being  con- 
sidered would  provide  an  additional 
$350,000  if  the  Appalachla  bUl  should 
become  law? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct:  if 
It  becomes  law,  although  the  pending 
amendment  falls  under  a  different  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  the  Ap- 
palachla program  becomes  law  and  we 
decide  what  the  ultimate  appropriation 
shall  be,  we  can  take  into  consideration 
the  two  Items  totaling  $1,150,000  which 
we  are  now  considering? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  have  no 
objection,  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  if 
the  Appalachla  bill  were  enacted.  The 
money  must  be  properly  spent  to  make 
certain  that  the  planning  is  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  this  expression  and  for  his 
previous  indication  of  support  for  the 
Appalachian  program  when  the  Senate 
passed  it  on  September  25. 
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Sir.  PA8TORE.  The  distinguished 
senior  i  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
,  been  v<ry  close  to  the  study  of  Appa- 
lachla.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  under- 
stands he  problem  better.  He  has  had 
seyeral  discussions  with  me  concerning 
the  reqi  est  in  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing. I  elt  that  while  I  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  accept  it  and  take  It  to  confer- 
ence, because  it  was  not  discussed  with 
the  meabers  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propria  ions,  personally  I  was  amenable 
to  it.  : :  shall  support  it  and  shall  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  R  ANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  R  tode  Island. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. '  lie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  ame  ndment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginii. 

The  a  tnendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J  ^vrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Sena- 
tor fron  I  Rhode  Island,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  h  111.  First,  will  he  give  the  Senate 
an  exp  anatlon  of  exactly  what  took 
place  w  th  respect  to  urban  transporta- 
tion ac  ivities  under  the  Housing  and 
Home  F  inance  Agency,  as  referred  to  on 
page  8  ( f  the  committee  report?  This  Is 
a  subje;t  of  biomlng  concern  to  us  In 
the  grett  urban  areas — and,  of  course, 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  1  as  a  great  urban  area  in  Provi- 
dence, so  the  Senator  knows  something 
about  b  g-city  problems. 

It  wil  be  noted  that  the  urban  mass 
transpo  tation  provisions  were  cut  by 
nearly  ;wo-thirds  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  ;ommittee,  apparently  not  con- 
tent with  that  rather  drastic  cut,  made 
an  even  further  cut  in  the  bill  by  $15  mil- 
lion. T  le  only  restoration  was  $2,500,000 
for  loan  s;  so  there  is,  over  and  above  the 
amo\mt  of  the  House  cut,  a  $12,500,000 
net  cut  n  the  Senate  bill.  May  we  have 
from  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
some  ex  slanation  of  why  that  was  done? 

Mr.  FASTORE.  I  assure  the  distln- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
am  on  his  side,  but  I  was  on  the  losing 
side  in  lommittee.  The  committee  cut 
$15  mil  ion  from  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1!  65.  Then  a  request  was  made 
for  $150  million  for  1966.  It  was  an  an- 
ticipator y  appropriation.  The  committee 
felt  at  t  lat  time  that  there  was  no  prec- 
edent fc  r  it,  and  that  there  was  no  need 
at  this  t  me  to  appropriate  for  fiscal  1966 
grants  t  lat  were  to  be  made  to  communl- 
Ues. 

The  a  giunent  made  before  us  was  that 
unless  c(  mmmilties  knew  that  this  money 
was  app  ropriated,  it  would  not  facilitate 
either  tl  le  holding  of  ref erendums  or  the 
sale  of  1  onds.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  he  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  that  argument.  They  felt  that 
there  w<  uld  be  sufQcient  time  to  discuss 
problem  after  Congress  returns  in 
That  is  why  the  Senate  Com- 


the 

January 

mlttee  (^n  Appropriations  followed  the 


House  ii 


the  deletion  of  the  $150  million 


which  w  IS  requested  for  1966. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
thought  he  should  insist  upon  the  full 
appropration  of  $75  million  for  1965. 
The  coiimittee  wanted  to  reduce  the 
amount  even  below  $60  million.  After 
consider  ibie  discussion  to  and  fro,  it  was 


agreed  to  leave  the  amount  at  $60  mil- 
lion. However,  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that,  so  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  this 
proposal  will  get  the  program  underway. 
I  believe  it  should  get  underway. 

When  we  return  in  January,  if  any 
deficiencies  develop  in  this  program — 
and  I  believe  in  the  program — the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  find  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  reelected  on  November  3, 
standing  side  by  side  with  him  in  his 
crusade  in  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  communicate  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  temper  of  the  committee: 
If  It  should  appear  in  January  that  there 
is  a  really  legitimate  and  hardheaded 
need  for  more  than  has  been  appro- 
priated— because  this  is  a  rather  sharp 
cut  in  a  critically  important  program — 
does  he  believe  there  will  be  an  open  door 
for  further  consideration? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  so.  We  meet  this  prob- 
lem every  time.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
there  Is  little  that  we  can  do  about  It. 
These  laws  are  passed  either  in  the  sum- 
mer or  in  the  fall  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  To  get  the  programs  going,  they 
come  before  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee.  That  always 
raises  some  hesitancy  and  some  resist- 
ance. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  The  committee  feels,  after  all.  that 
this  is  a  new  program,  that  we  should 
give  it  a  start,  and  that  the  regular  sub- 
committees should  consider  it.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  logic  to  that,  but  we 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  authori- 
zation laws  are  passed  by  Congress  in 
1964;  and  if  we  wait  for  the  regular  sub- 
committee to  act  on  them  we  do  not  get 
them  going  until  they  are  already  a  year 
old.  That  is  not  fair,  because  that 
thwarts  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
that  extent.  But  let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  insofar  as 
I  am  concerned,  if  this  program  is  not 
being  fully  implemented — I  know  what 
the  Senator  is  going  to  do — I  do  not 
know  what  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  do — I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  other  items  about  which  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  is  so  gracious  in  an- 
swering. First.  I  direct  attention  to  the 
urban  plaiming  grants. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  on 
that  first  point  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 


October  i 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.   As  one  who** 
ed  to  put  in  the  $60  milUon  Inste^T* 
the  $75  million,  and  voted  agal^in 
eluding  the  other  $66  million  at  tSl 
time,  I  agree  with  what  the  Beo^ 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said.    My  you 
was  very  much  influenced  by  the  ^ 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommitS 
which  would  consider  the  subject  be 
lieved  it  would  not  be  put  in  at  thii 
time,  and  that  there  would  be  ample  m, 
portunity  in  the  next  session  of  the  Con 
gress  to  do  it.    That  is  what  Influenced 
the  feeling  of  the  committee.    There 
were  no  pros  or  cons  as  to  the  advls- 
ability  of  doing  nothing  or  appropriating 
$150  million,  but  that  it  was  not  deemed 
wise  to  do  so  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  the  aasur- 
ance  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
There  is  the  great  urban  complex  in  Bos- 
ton which  is  directly  affected  by  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  urban 
planning  grants,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
urban  planning  grants  provision  of  the 
new  Housing  Act  takes  in  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  smaller  counties  of  the  coun- 
try by  amendments  made  to  the  law,  and 
now  includes  450  of  the  largest  counties 
in  the  United  States.  Nonetheless,  on 
this  rather  large,  new  demand  for  urban 
planning  grants,  the  allowance  has  been 
cut  in  half,  both  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
explain  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  September  2,  the 
authorization  was  expanded  for  this  ac- 
tivity, rather  much  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  House  cut  the  budget  request,  which 
was  for  $22,650,000,  I  believe,  and  the 
House  made  it  $11,325,000.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  went  along. 
It  is  not  in  good  taste  for  me  to  say  this, 
but  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  realize  that  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year.  No  one  frightens  more  easily 
than  a  politician.  It  Is  tough  to  have 
some  of  these  items  restored.  That  Is 
my  feeling,  at  least.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  when  we  come  back  in  Jan- 
uary— and  I  hope  both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  here — we  can  con- 
tinue this  crusade. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  the  agency  administering  the 
law,  would  it  have  a  reasonable  right  to 
go  ahead  and  work  with  the  larger  coun- 
ties which  now,  for  the  first  time,  come 
into  the  program,  in  the  expectation  that 
there  is  a  fair  hope,  given  a  good  case 
and  hardheaded  need  for  additional  ap- 
propriations, that  the  Senate  would  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  that  con- 
cept? As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are 
great  variations  among  the  ways  in 
which  a  department  can  work  with 
people.  It  can  listen  to  them,  or  it  can 
entertain  their  plans,  or  not  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  that 
assurance  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, or  from  the  House.  I  do  not  have 
that  assurance  from  the  Senate.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  insofar  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  are  concerned,  they 
have  that  assurance  for  what  it  is  worth. 
However,  I  caimot  speak  for  anirone  else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  funda- 
mental determination  to  prevent  Uie  im- 
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j-nentaUon  of  this  expansion  of  the 
SST  planning  grant  program  by  the 
zTttiat  the  funds  were  cut  in  half? 
"^L  PASTORE.  What  we  are  doing 
I.  vitiating  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
J  authorizes  an  additional  $30  mUllon. 
Sphiie  this  is  a  modest  compUance  or  im- 
jMnentation  compared  with  the  author- 
te^on  of  $30  million,  we  take  cognizance 
Jttie  fact  that  this  is  an  overall  ex- 
^nded  program  which  was  authorized 
bvCongress,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
^ted  through  the  medium  of  appro- 
oriations. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    There  is  no  such  Inten- 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Of  course,  there  is  no 
such  intention. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  point.  I 
Invite  attention  to  the  provisions  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, for  which  the  supplemental 
estimate  was  $2.5  million.  The  House 
allowed  the  $2.5  million.  In  this  case. 
It  is  the  Senate  which  cut  it  down  to  $1.5 
million.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  an  area  of  great  sensitivity,  that 
the  evil  which  we  are  seeking  to  deal  with 
has  been  responsible  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  disorder  in  critically  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Nation,  that  we  fought  a 
great  legislative  battle  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  carry  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964_probably  one  of  the  most  historic 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed  in  the 
Senate.  Here,  first  crack  out  of  the  box. 
In  one  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  that 
legislation,  it  is  the  Senate — where  the 
battle  was  fought — which  makes  this 
vast  cut  in  the  appropriation — 40  per- 
cent^when  the  House  is  willing  to  allow 
the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true;  but  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  at  this  time  is 
that  that  was  the  vote  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  $1  million  plus 
will  be  in  conference.  I  hope  that  seri- 
ous consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
difference  when  we  discuss  it  in  confer- 
ence. That  was  the  will  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  That  is  the  deci- 
sion it  made.  But  this  is  a  supplemental 
bill.  The  door  is  always  open  for  further 
consideration  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  say.  in 
addition  to  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said,  that  there  was  some  feel- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  appropriated 
this  year.  A  compromise  was  made  of 
$iy2  million,  on  the  ground  that  the 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee would  not  be  going  into  eflfect  for 
another  year,  so  that  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  could  be  handled  with  the  money 
allowed. 

As  one  who  strongly  advocated  this 
project  in  the  authorization,  and  who 
believes  in  it  thoroughly,  and  believes  it 
to  be  the  proper  way  to  work  at  the  whole 
problem,  I  shall  be  sympathetic  to  what 


the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said. 
The  reason  we  did  what  we  did  was  a 
compromise  between  those  who  did  not 
wish  any  money  and  those  who  believed 
that  the  Commission  should  be  set  up 
so  that  it  could  go  forward  with  its  edu- 
cational work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  whether  we  would 
have  the  right  to  assume  that  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  conference,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  were  presented  with 
hard  evidence  that  the  $1.5  million  was 
not  enough  to  deal  with  educational  and 
technical  assistance  activities,  which  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  before  the  en- 
forcement activities,  they  would  be  open- 
minded  as  to  the  extent  to  which  there 
should  be  a  compromise  with  the  House 
figure? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  conference 
conunittee  is  always  openminded.  I 
wish  to  do  everything  to  see  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  we  enacted  into 
law  after  a  great  deal  of  difBculty.  will 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  heard  this  colloquy 
and,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that 
he  feels  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  there  are  at  least 
two  strong  voices  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  20,  after 
line  23.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

COMMISSION    ON    INTERNATIONAL   RULES    OF 
JUDICIAL    PROCEDURE 


Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
$75,000. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  small  amendment.  I  regret  that 
I  was  inadvertently  absent  when  this 
item  was  taken  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  regret  also  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplementals  was  absent 
at  that  time. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  only  $75,000,  in  lieu  of 
the  budget  request  of  $158,000  that  was 
presented  to  the  committee,  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure.  This 
is  an  item  that  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  both 
Houses  since  1958.  It  is  a  study  that  Is 
strongly  supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  as  evidenced  on  page  674  of 
the  hearings,  where  Mr.  Benjamin  Busch 
said: 

I  am  authorized  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  testily  as  chairman  of  its  com- 
mittee on  International  judicial  cooperation, 
and  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on  com- 
parative practice  and  procedure. 


In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Busch  said: 
By  reason  of  the  studies  made  by  our  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
as  a  result  of  the  everyday  experience  of  law- 
yers In  matters  of  private  international  law, 
I  can  attest  to  the  splendid  work  done  to 
date  by  the  Commission,  and  I  can  also  at- 
test to  the  prejudice  and  injury  to  the  l»r 
and  to  the  community  at  large  if  this  Com- 
mission cannot  fully  accomplish  its  impor- 
tant work  because  of  the  failure  of  financial 
support  by  the  Congress. 

This  has  been  authorized  since  1958 
by  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
Congress,  but  not  supported  strongly  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Thus.  It  has  lost  practically  all  oppor- 
tunity for  funding.  It  was  funded  only 
by  $10,000  in  the  supplemental  act.  But 
In  the  Senate,  the  amount  was  $20,000 
in  1963.  It  was  reduced  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  $10,000,  with  the  in- 
struction that  they  intended  to  appro- 
priate no  more.  That  was  stated  by  the 
House  conferees. 

An  amount  of  money  has  been  reau- 
thorized to  establish  this  high  level 
study  Commission,  On  August  30.  1964, 
the  measure  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  budget  estimate  of 
$158,000.  All  I  am  asking  for  is  $75,000  so 
that  this  work  can  continue  this  year. 
This  is  to  try  to  provide  for  standard 
rules  of  procedure  so  that  Americans  who 
are  sued  abroad  or  who  have  cases  here 
against  persons  abroad  can  have  stand- 
ardization established  in  the  eventual 
treaties  that  will  be  worked  out  for  the 
presentation  of  evidence  of  nationals  of 
foreign  countries  who  carmot  be  brought 
here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  our  litigants 
because  of  the  lack  of  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. 

This  study  has  strong  support.  It  is 
supported  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions. The  United  States  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  ask  that  this  amount  be  appropriated. 
It  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  work.  Up  to 
this  date,  the  funds  have  had  to  be 
funded  from  educational  and  charitable 
foundations.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
carried  on  the  work  for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  agree 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  unalterably  opposed  to  considering 
appropriation  items  that  have  not  been 
regularly  budgeted.  I  am  not  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  floor  action  in  order  to 
obtain  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
concerning  an  appropriation  that  was 
not  approved  by  the  committee.  I  know 
that  there  are  circumstances  which  arise 
that  have  to  be,  and  properly  should  be. 
taken  into  account,  in  some  instances, 
which  would  justify  the  action  that  is 
proposed  today. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  procedures 
that  are  being  followed  in  bypassing  the 
House — apparently  deliberately — and 
then  seeking  to  get  appropriations  from 
the  Senate.  The  proponents  did  not 
go  before  the  House  last  year  to  seek 
an  appropriation.  They  did  not  go  be- 
fore the  budget  committee  in  the  regular 
course  and  seek  a  budget  request.  They 
waited  untU  after  the  bill  passed  the 
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law  some  22  days  before  the 

the    appropriation    bill. 

an  opportimity  to  present  it 

I  believe  they  had  the 
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I  want  I  the  record  to  show  that  the 
matter  ca  ne  up  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatic  as.  There  was  no  objection  to 
excluding  it  at  the  time.  The  Senator 
was  abser  t.  The  committee  might  have 
agreed  to  some  small  sum,  had  the  Sen- 
ator been  in  attendance  and  had  pre- 
sented th<  matter.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  la  seeking  enough  money  to  keep 
the  Ccxn]  ciission  alive  imtll  a  proper 
showing  c  Eui  be  made.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
This  money  would  pay  for  a  slight 
amoimt  tl  at  is  due  the  staff  for  the  past 
fiscal  yeai .  It  would  keep  the  Commis- 
sion goini ;  until  they  come  before  the 
Commltte  5  on  Appropriations  and  state 
their  case  and  have  a  genuine  hearing 
concemlnf  their  right  to  have  an  au- 
thorizatio  i  that  has  been  passed  as  late 
as  August  30,  1964. 

Mr.  M(CLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
What  I  o  >ject  to  is  that  they  have  not 
done  that  I  believe  they  will  find,  be- 
cause of  the  procedure  that  has  been 
imdertakeo,  that  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion. I  lelieve  $75,000  Is  much  more 
than  is  nscessary  to  keep  the  Commis- 
sion alive.  I  do  not  support  It  with  any 
enthusiasm  under  these  circumstances. 
I  shall  no  support  It. 

If  the  Senator  would  reduce  the 
amount  U  .  say,  $40,000,  that  would  hold 
the  sltuat  on  imtll  we  could  at  least  see  if 


the  House  would  agree.  If  there  is  real 
merit  to  the  measure,  we  could  see 
whether  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
financing  of  this  Commission. 

I  believe  it  would  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  Commission  that  if  it  expects  to 
obtain  appropriations,  it  should  show 
due  deference  to  each  Chamber  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
this  in  full  modesty.  I  do  not  know  any 
Senator  who  has  been  closer  to  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Commission  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
These  people  have  visited  me  from  time 
to  time  at  my  office.  They  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defi- 
ciencies and  Supplementals.  I  would 
hope  that  this  matter  would  go  before  a 
regular  subcommittee.  It  should  be 
looked  into. 

I  would  hope  that  the  issue  would  go 
before  the  regular  subcommittee,  because 
it  needs  to  be  gone  into.  We  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  valuable  work  that  this 
Commission  intends  to  do.  First,  the 
Commission  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  bar  who  serve  without  compensation. 
An  appropriation  is  made  which  takes 
care  of  the  staff  in  order  that  much  of 
the  work  which  is  being  done  and  needs 
to  be  done  can  be  put  together. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  as 
follows:  There  is  no  conformity  or  uni- 
formity of  laws  on  the  service  of  process 
in  various  countries  of  the  world.  For 
example,  if  an  American  brings  suit  in 
an  American  court  and  he  needs  the 
testimony,  let  us  say,  of  a  witness  who 
lives  in  England,  France.  Japan,  Italy, 
or  Switzerland,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
American  litigant,  in  order  to  further  his 
claim  in  an  American  court,  can  get  the 
testimony  of  that  witness  because  we 
do  not  have  the  necessary  legal  process. 

I  am  told  that  one  time  there  was  a 
suit  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  involved  $3  million,  and  be- 
cause we  could  not  get  the  testimony  of 
a  foreign  witness  in  that  country,  the 
suit  had  to  be  abandoned. 

All  that  the  Commission  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  so 
that  when  a  suit  involving  American 
citizens  is  filed,  and  testimony  or  records 
in  a  foreign  country  are  needed,  there 
will  be  some  process  in  the  foreign 
country  by  which  a  witness  can  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  in  order  to  be  inter- 
rogated so  that  justice  may  be  done  in 
the  pending  suit. 

The  argument  has  been  made  from 
time  immemorial  that  the  program  start- 
ed out  with  a  $5,000  appropriation.  Any- 
one who  is  versed  in  the  law — and  there 
is  no  one  in  the  law  who  is  more  ade- 
quately and  profoundly  versed  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas — 
knows  that  we  could  not  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  with  $5,000.  That  would  be 
ridiculous.  First,  we  must  consult  the 
other  governments.  We  must  talk  with 
members  of  the  bar  of  those  govern- 
ments. We  must  try  to  bring  about  an 
understanding.  The  ultimate  objective 
is  to  bring  about  treaties  between  the 
countries  whereby,  if  a  suit  Is  brought 


Italy,  for  example,  a  witness  can  b» 
compeUed  to  appear  in  America  wthS 
depositions  may  be  taken,  and  vice  ve^ 
If  a  smt  is  brought  In  America  and  t?* 
timony  of  a  witness  in  Italy  is  nwdS' 
his  appearance  could  be  compeUedani 
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That  Is  what  the  Commission  "la  tn 
mg  to  do.  It  is  very  important  wS" 
But  the  approach  Is  impractical  Thpv 
are  going  about  it  in  the  wrong  wav 
The  appropriation  comes  always  bef(TrA 
the  Subcommittee  on  Supplemental  An 
propriations.  It  does  not  belong  then." 
It  should  never  come  before  that  sub" 
committee.  Why  it  was  not  brought  be" 
fore  the  House  committee  I  do  not  know" 
Whether  it  would  have  been  in  time  t 
do  not  know.  Whether  the  request  was 
made  and  the  proponents  were  told  that 
they  could  not  come  In  because  it  was  too 
ll*^:  L^°  not  know.  But  I  am  happy 
that  the  question  has  been  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  " 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  generous  of  heart.  We  are 
asking  for  $75,000.  The  Senator  has 
suggested  $40,000.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  desires  to  be  a  Solomon. 
Let  us  make  it  $50,000  and  keep  moving 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  say,  and  I  am 
not  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Commission 
has  no  worthwhile  function  to  perform 
That  is  not  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Commission  has 
been  financed  from  private  sources  to  the 
tune  of  $350,000.  Apparently  when 
those  funds  ran  out  and  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  as  authorized  by  Congress, 
expired,  a  request  was  made  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Commission  and 
also  then,  last  year,  for  an  appropriation 
of  $34,000,  which  finally  resulted  In  the 
conference  report  granting  $10,000  of 
the  $20,000  that  the  Senate  had  allowed. 

An  extension  of  the  authorization  was 
obtained  to  December  1966.  That  Is  27 
months  from  now.  But  when  represent- 
atives of  the  Commission  came  in  and 
testified  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  they  told  us  that  It  would  re- 
quire $200,000  a  year  for  the  next  5  years, 
if  they  could  get  through  in  5  years.  But 
they  have  asked  for  an  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Commission  only  until  Decem- 
ber 1966.  That  situation  arouses  an  In- 
terest in  the  question  as  to  what  we  are 
doing.  Are  we  creating  a  permanent 
commission  to  go  on  and  on  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  draws  a  salary  of 
$24,500  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  possibly  the  work  of  the 
Commission  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  take  the  lifetime  of  the 
Commissioners  to  get  it  done  If  we  will 
give  them  some  money  and  say  "Do  It." 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  those  interested 
in  the  program  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  In  due  course  and 
before  the  Budget  Bureau  and  make  a 
case.  I  shall  not  make  any  further 
statement.  If  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  wishes  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  make  the  figure  read 
"$50,000"  and  permit  us  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  that  figure,  very  well.  But  I 
believe  the  record  should  be  made,  and 
I  have  tried  to  make  it. 
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wr    MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 

ev^i'nanlmous  consent  that  the  amend- 

Sit  be  modified  so  that  the  figure  will 

S  "fiOOOO." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
^ntstlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment "f  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
fXMT  MONRONEY  1,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

«1NI>S    FOR    REHABILITATION    LOANS:     THE    WILL 
or  THI  CONGRESS  MUST   NOT  BE  THWARTED 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  do  what  is  for  me  an  unusual 
act  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  for 
mVself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
v?rk  [Mr.  Javits]  proposing  an  addition 
of  $10  million  to  the  supplemental  bill. 
I  shall  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
stated,  and  when  it  has  been  stated,  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7.  after 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

REHABILITATION    LOANS 

For  the  revolving  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-560),  Including 
necessary  administrative  expenses,  $10.- 
000,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  withhold  the 
request. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  member 
of  the  committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  because  I 
believe  it  is  along  the  right  lines.  A 
loan  program  rather  than  a  grant,  has 
been  proposed,  and  it  Is  intended  for 
rehabilitation  of  homes  and  businesses 
In  urban  renewal  areas  and  not  new 
construction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  for  a  program 
of  direct  loans  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  rehabilitate  homes 
and  small  businesses  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  Section  312  of  that  bill  would  au- 
thorize 3-percent  loans  with  a  maximum 
maturity  of  20  years  to  help  save  the 
so-called  gray  areas,  or  the  deteri- 
orating areas  in  the  Nation's  towns  and 
cities.  Let  me  say  that  the  program  was 
originally  proposed  by  Representative 
WmNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Contunittee.  I  think  It  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  field  of 
housing  in  a  great  many  years  and  Con- 
gressman WiDNALL  Is  deserving  of  great 
praise.  He  has  been  very  constructive 
throughout  and  has  shown  public  spirit 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  housing  bill  which  the  Congress 
enacted  contained  this  new  rehabilita- 
tion loan  proposal.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  It  Is  vital  that  an  efTective  re- 
habilitation   loan   program   be    imple- 


mented since  the  existing  rehabilitation 
programs  have  not  been  fully  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  that  we 
have  faced  has  been  roughly  as  follows: 
Areas  are  allowed  to  deteriorate  because 
the  owners  and  occupants  do  not  have 
the  money  to  rehabilitate  the  buildings 
in  which  they  live.  Because  we  do  not 
have  adequate  programs  to  rehabilitate 
these  areas,  they  continue  to  slide  rap- 
idly downhill  until  they  are  marked  for 
bulldozing  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. In  too  many  cases  the  families 
and  small  businesses  In  these  areas  are 
forced  to  relocate  elsewhere  because 
large  numbers  of  high-rent  dwelling  and 
business  units  are  constructed  on  the 
site  which  has  been  cleared  with  Federal 
grant  funds. 

This  new  loan  program  would  prevent 
the  bulldozing  of  areas  suitable  for  re- 
habilitation and  would  permit  individ- 
uals owning  property  in  those  areas  to 
preserve  them  so  they  would  not  have 
to  be  completely  bulldozed  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  who  were  conferees  on 
the  housing  bill  strongly  supported  the 
new  loan  program  and  the  conference 
report  drew  attention  to  it.  When  the 
President  signed  the  bill  on  the  second  of 
September,  he  specifically  endorsed  this 
new  loan  program.    The  President  said: 

The  plight  of  property  owners  In  urban 
renewal  areas  Is  recognized  In  this  measure. 
Provision  Is  made  so  that  they  can  rehabili- 
tate their  homes  and  businesses  Instead  of 
having  to  move  from  the  path  of  the  bull- 
dozers. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  support  from  the 
President  and  Congress,  apparently  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  been  opposing  any 
formal  request  for  funds  to  implement 
the  program.  Therefore  the  question  of 
funding  this  program  was  not  raised  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  bill. 
I  have  a  generally  high  opinion  of  the 
work  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  I  think  a 
majority  of  the  staff  is  made  up  of  de- 
voted public  servants.  But  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  officials 
who  have  bureaucratic  views  to  become 
infuriated  at  congressional  proposals  or 
new  ideas  generated  by  the  Congress. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  in  this  instance, 
reminds  me  of  the  cruel  Marshall  Da- 
voust,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals.  Pass- 
ing down  the  lines  of  his  troops  for  re- 
view, Davoust  screamed  in  fury  "They 
breathe."  Angered  that  they  should 
show  signs  of  animation,  Davoust  tore 
out  from  their  roots  the  mustaches  of 
several  of  his  grenadiers. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  appears  to 
have  been  behaving  in  a  similar  fashion 
over  the  initiative  of  Congress  in  de- 
veloping good  housing  programs.  It  is 
time  it  was  put  in  its  place.  It  should 
be  "on  tap"  but  not  "on  top." 

This  Is  a  proposal  joined  In  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats.  I  am  glad 
in  this  case  our  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  is  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  assert  our  rights  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  stands  In  the  way 
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of  programs,  when  the  Bureau  tries  to 
impose  bureaucratic  opposition  not  only 
against  Congress  but  a  program  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
endorsed. 

It  is  perhaps  imusual  for  me  to  be 
proposing  an  additional  $10  million  of 
expenditures,  but  in  this  case  I  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  that  the  will  of  Congress 
be  expressed  vigorously.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  support  very  strongly  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing.  I  was  a  conferee  on 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Everything 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  Just 
said  is  entirely  correct. 

The  new  program,  which  was  origi- 
nated in  the  Congress,  was  approved  by 
the  conferees,  in  specific  language  au- 
thorizing appropriations  of  $50  million 
for  these  loans.  The  conferees  stated 
that  the  Housing  Administration  should 
seek  the  appropriation  of  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  this  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed 
out,  on  September  2  the  President  of  the 
United  States  gave  personal  endorse- 
ment to  this  program  when  he  pointed 
out  the  plight  of  property  owners  in  ur- 
ban renewal  areas  and  when  he  said  the 
provision  was  needed  to  help  people  re- 
habilitate their  homes  and  businesses 
instead  of  having  to  remove  them  from 
the  path  of  the  bulldozer. 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  astounded  by  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  original  pro- 
gram eminating  from  Congress,  which 
under  the  Constitution  is  supposed  to 
Initiate  legislation— and  every  now  and 
then  we  do — was  thought  to  be  inade- 
quate and  improper.  In  this  case  this 
initiation  was  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. At  the  risk  of  having  him  be- 
come impatient,  which  I  hope  I  shall  not 
do,  I  should  like  to  take  another  minute 
to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  House  conferees  deserve  equal 
condemnation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  New  York  and  my  friend  from 
Illinois  to  title  vm  of  the  Housing  Act, 
which  deals  with  training  and  fellowship 
programs.  The  first  part  of  title  VTH, 
which  was  put  in  at  the  expense  of  a 
good  deal  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  calls 
for  Federal-State  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  training  individuals  who 
are  in  short  supply  for  the  operation  for 
various  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
for  which  It  is  intended  to  enlist  Federal 
suppKjrt  and  aid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  very  sympathetic  and 
amenable  to  the  argiunent  being  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
suppose  the  same  objection  could  be 
raised  to  that  statement  as  could  be 
raised  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  inasmuch  as 
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the  amei  tdment  of  the  Senator  from  mi- 
noia  Is  I  suggestion  to  the  members  of 
the  App -oprlations  Committee,  I  think 
we  have  a  slightly  different  situation.  I 
assure  t  le  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  wh«n  we  return  In  January  there 
will  be  a  lother  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  If  we  cannot  wait  for  the  regu- 
lar subco  [nmlttee  to  consider  the  matter 
by  that  t  me.  I  hope  the  committee  can 
go  Into  t  lis  matter  quite  thoroughly.  It 
Is  not  beiause  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  afraid  of  the  amendment,  but 
might  ra  se  some  objections  that  might 
not  only  delay,  but  injure  this  measxire 
if  we  ado  sted  it. 

Mr.  CI  AKK.  I  am  In  deep  sympathy 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  laand.  As  was  suggested  in- 
formally \  minute  or  two  ago,  it  Is  really 
my  fault,  and  that  of  several  other  mem- 
bers of  tl  le  Housing  Subcommittee,  that 
this  matt  er  was  not  called  to  his  atten- 
tion before  the  hearings  on  the  appro- 
priation 1  111  were  concluded.  I  only  ask 
the  Sena  »r  from  Rhode  Island  to  be 
patient 

Mr.  PA  STORE.  I  am  very  patient.  I 
have  all  d  ij. 

Mr.  CL  \RK.  In  perhaps  5  minutes  I 
can  place  to  the  Record  what  the  Bureau 
of  the  Bridget,  and  to  some  extent  the 
House  Ai  propriations  Committee,  have 
done  to  programs  that  were  authorized 
by  the  Co  igress  which  are  not  being  Im- 
plemente<  by  appropriations.  I  do  not 
intend  at  this  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  remedy  it,  but  I  wish  to  have 
the  Reco!  d  contain  a  statement  now  so 
that  whei  we  come  back  next  year  the 
Bureau  o:  the  Budget,  the  administra- 
tion, and  he  Appropriations  Committees 
may  be  a  [vised  of  the  views  of  some  of 
us,  and  Ijthlnk  the  majority  of  us.  on 
the  Housiig  Committee.  I  return  to  title 
8  of  the  1  [ousing  Act,  training  and  fel- 
lowship programs.  The  purpose  is  as 
stated  in  s  jctlon  801  (a) : 


This  entire  amount  was  stricken  out 
of  the  bill  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  regret  that  some  of  us 
were  not  sufficiently  alert  to  request  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
store the  amount. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  now  that 
a  number  of  us  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee will  request  that  this  amount  be 
restored  to  the  appropriation  bill  when 
the  supplemental  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  next  year. 

Perhaps  significantly — and  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  on  the  floor  at 
this  time— part  2  of  title  Vni  of  the  act 
reads: 


Mr.      SPARKMAN. 


The  Coni  ;resa  flnda  that  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  urban  areas  and  urban 
population  has  caused  severe  problems  In 
urban  and  subxirban  development  and  cre- 
ated a  national  need  to  (1)  provide  special 
training  in  skills  needed  for  economic  and 
efficient  community  development  and  (2) 
support  resi  larch  In  new  or  Improved  methods 
of  dealing  with  community  development 
problems. 

The  sect  on  continues : 

It  is  the  ;  (urpose  of  this  part  to  assist  and 
encourage  he  States,  the  cooperation  with 
public  or  irlvate  universities  and  colleges 
and  urban  lenters,  to  (1)  organize,  initiate, 
develop,  antl  expand  programs  which  will 
provide  speilal  training  In  skills  needed  for 
economic  a:  id  efficient  community  develop- 
ment to  tho  le  technical  and  professional  peo- 
ple who  are  or  are  training  to  be.  employed 
by  a  govern  nental  or  public  body  which  has 
responslbUli  les  for  community  development- 
and  (2)  sup  )ort  State  and  local  research  that 
Is  needed  li  connection  with  housing  pro- 
grams and  o  Beds. 

To  impU  ment  that  part,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administration  re- 
quested $5  075,000  which  would  be  used 
to  match  g  -ants  by  States  to  train  plan- 
ners, professionals,  and  research  people 
who  are  ir  short  supply  in  the  general 
area  of  hou  sing  and  home  finance,  lu-ban 
renewal,  community  development,  and 
the  like. 


PAHT   3 FELLOWSHIPS   FOE   CITT   PLANNING  AND 

tTRBAN  STUDIES 

Sec.  810.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
annually,  for  a  three-year  period  commenc- 
ing on  July  1,  1964.  to  be  used  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  fellowships  for  the 
graduate  training  of  professional  city  plan- 
ning and  urban  and  housing  technicians 
and  specialists  as  herein  provided.  Persons 
shall  be  selected  for  such  fellowships  solely 
on  the  basis  of  ability  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Urban  Studies  Fellowship 
Advisory  Board  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  Fellowships  shall  be  solely  for 
training  In  public  and  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  having  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  city 
planning  or  In  related  fields  (including 
architecture,  civil  engineering,  economics, 
municipal  finance,  public  administration. 
and  sociology),  which  programs  are  oriented 
to  training  for  careers  in  city  and  regional 
planning,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity development. 

This  provision  was  not  in  the  admin- 
istration bill.  Therefore,  the  appropri- 
ation request  was  eliminated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  amount.  $500,000  a  year  for  3 
years. 

Urban  renewal  planning  experts  and 
city  planners  are  in  desperately  short 
supply,  as  every  Senator  who  follows 
these  matters  in  his  own  urban  commu- 
nity knows. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  I 
am  not  correct  in  saying  that  he  and  I 
tried  for  6  or  7  years  to  get  this  provision 
into  the  housing  bill,  and  that  at  long 
last  we  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the 
bill  this  year.  The  House  accepted  the 
provision,  the  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
President  signed  it.  Now  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  says  we  cannot  have  any 
money  to  implement  it. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  patience  in  this  regard ;  and  I  say 
to  him  that  this  is  something  that  we 
will  bring  before  him  next  year.  It  is 
our  fault  that  we  did  not  get  to  him 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  statement  about  our  working 
on  this  problem  is  correct.  It  passed 
the  Senate  on  two  separate  occasions, 
but  the  conferees  on  the  House  side  in 
past  years  declined  to  accept  it. 

Finally,  this  time  we  got  it  all  the  way 
through.  I  trust  that  in  the  coming  year 
the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  will  make  al- 
lowances for  this  fine  program. 

Mr.    CLARK.    I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Alabama. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 


October  t 

may  I  speak  for  2  muiute^  with^S? 
ator's  indulgence?  I  must  leavelf^" 
??  ^  J^;;^''"  committee  m^*^ 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous^'n 
sent  that  I  may  yield  to  V^Z^' 
without  losing  my  right  to  thi  £.?*°$ 
am  always  glad  to  yield  to  the  ^J\  ^ 
from  Alabama.  ^^  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With,-.* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  "''"lout 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.'  President  t 
am  pleased  that  this  discussion  fj 
taken  place.  The  housing  bill  that  wJ! 
passed  this  year  is  not  a  big  bill  buti? 
is  one  of  the  best  bills  that  we  ha've  ever 
fn^t  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^°°^  te&t}x^ 

The  feature  which  has  been  discussed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iHS 
of  them.  The  subject  matter  of  thp 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  very  fine  nm 
gram.  *^ 

After  the  House  had  passed  the  sud 
plemental  bill  I  had  occasion  to  discius 
this  subject  briefiy  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and 
I  found  him  quite  friendly.  The  Senate 
committee  did  a  very  good  job  in  re- 
storing some  of  the  money. 

I  can  understand  this  item  being  left 
out.  because  there  was  no  budget  provi- 
sion for  it.  However.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  program.  It  is  one  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  decided  ought  to  be 
put  into  effect.  I  believe  that  when  a 
program  such  as  this  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, steps  should  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
has  offered  his  amendment.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  support.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doxjo- 
LAs]  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  delighted  by  the  support 
which  it  has  aroused. 

Representative  WmNALL  and  other 
Representatives  thought  up  this  idea  for 
the  first  time,  and  had  it  enacted  into 
law.  They  brought  it  into  being  by  a 
show  of  great  creativity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  Congress  originates  some- 
thing, it  is  entitled  to  as  much  good  faith 
and  support  as  something  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive thinks  up.  That  is  the  genius  of 
our  American  system.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
bipartisan  approach  to  matters  like 
housing,  civil  rights,  and  other  measures. 
When  the  initiative  comes  from  the  mi- 
nority side,  it  is  very  generous  of  those 
in  the  majority  to  accept  it.  We  would 
be  penalizing,  not  rewarding,  initiative 
if  we  did  not  approve  the  amendment,  as 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  do. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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.j)je  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

•^Jf^jAvrrS.    Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
n^endment.  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
•"JJe    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
-mendment  will  be  stated. 
"Sie  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  22, 

*  18  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$1,- 
SJoOO"  and  insert  "$2,500,000". 

lir  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
^dment  would  restore  the  appro- 
ffliation  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
^rt^ty  Commission  to  the  figm-e  of 
M5  million,  as  provided  by  the  House. 
T  should  like  to  explain  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  why  I  have  done  this. 
I  have  gone  over  the  material  which  was 
offered  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  substantiation  of  this  appropria- 
5on  I  should  Uke  to  call  that  material 
to  the  Senator's  attention,  so  that  he  will 
gee  what  I  am  aiming  at. 

The  Commission  has  not  been  ap- 
pointed. That  is  the  situation  we  face. 
Nonetheless,  the  President  has  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  ask  for  an  ap- 
propriation on  the  grovmd  that  the  Com- 
niission  would  be  appointed  and  its  work 
would  have  to  go  forward.  The  appro- 
priation is  intended  not  only  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Commission,  but 
also  the  work  in  this  field  of  22  States. 
That  is  one  thing  we  did  not  cover  in 
the  colloquy  we  had  earlier  today. 

There  are  22  States  which  have  fair 
employment  laws.  Those  22  States  were 
represented  in  the  request  for  the  appro- 
priation, as  it  was  considered  in  the  other 
body,  by  $900,000  of  the  $2.5  million 
which  was  provided.  At  the  very  least, 
we  ought  to  know  whether  the  cut  of  a 
million  dollars  means  that  there  will  be 
no  State  work.  That  is  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  not 
in  any  adversary  sense,  but  in  a  sense  of 
deepest  communion  of  Interest. 

We  have  passed  a  historic  bill,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  One  of  the  key 
provisions  in  the  act  is  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  provision.  We  es- 
tablished a  Commission,  heavily  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  arriving  at  a 
solution  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  trying  problem. 

The  President  first  asked  for  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  order  to  establish  the  Commission 
and  give  it  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
do  something  for  this  first  year.  But  the 
first  thing  we  do  in  the  Senate,  notwith- 
standing what  the  House  did.  is  to  cut 
the  amount  40  percent.  Everyone  who 
reads  about  this  will  have  the  right  to 
ask,  "What  happened?  Can  we  not  even 
allow  this  very  modest  sum  of  money, 
which  the  House  was  willing  to  allow, 
to  permit  a  critically  important  activity 
to  start?" 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more  vig- 
orous in  the  cause  I  have  set  forth  than 
is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  That  is  equally  true  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL].  But  they  themselves  were 
caught,  as  I  have  been  caught,  in  the 
committee  deliberations,  where  there  is 
give  and  take,  and  where  It  is  necessary 
to  get  to  the  end  of  business,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  out  a  big  bill. 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a 
great  responsibility.  Sitting  with  his 
head  In  his  hands,  I  know  he  wishes  that 
he  could  be  doing  what  I  am  dohig.  He 
wishes  he  could  be  doing  exactly  what  I 
am  dohig— raising  a  question  which  Is  as 
deep  in  his  heart  as  it  is  in  mine.  But  he 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  understand 
that  only  too  well.  I  would  do  the  same 
thing.  If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
should  rise  and  vigorously  oppose  me,  I 
would  still  afllrm  what  I  know  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
Senator.  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  against  the  amendment  if  it  came  to 
a  vote.  I  am  not  bound  by  the  action 
of  the  committee.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
bill  will  be  preserved  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  But  if  there  is  any  deficiency,  we 
can  add  to  the  amount  later.  I  quite 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  But  the  bill  will  go 
to  conference.  In  all  probability  the 
proposal  will  be  opposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  tell  the  Senator  from  New  York 
frankly  that  I  was  called  to  the  White 
House  for  luncheon  at  the  time  this  item 
was  voted  upon.  I  regret  that  very 
much,  because  had  I  been  In  conunittee 
at  the  time.  I  would  have  made  the 
argmnent  that  is  being  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 

But  I  hope  that  after  he  has  made 
his  case,  he  will  be  willing  to  leave  it  to 
us  to  consider  in  conference.  This  Item 
was  allowed  in  toto  by  the  House.  The 
House  allowed  aU  the  civil  rights  items 
In  toto.  But  this  one  was  cut.  The 
Senator  has  explained  why,  hi  all  prob- 
ability, it  might  have  been  cut. 

But  after  he  has  made  his  argument 
in  support  of  his  amendment,  I  hope  that 
he  will  leave  the  amendment  for  future 
deliberation.  I  think  we  would  reach  a 
more  practical  solution  and  perhaps  a 
more  favorable  result. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
I  should  dislike  very  much  to  have  this 
amendment  defeated,  because  then  we 
might  not  have  the  latitude  and  flexibU- 
ity  we  would  want  to  have  in  conference. 
That  is  the  only  appeal  I  make  to  the 
Senator.  I  cannot  refute  or  dispute  any- 
thing he  has  said,  because  he  has  spo- 
ken from  his  heart,  and  hi  doing  so  has 
echoed  what  is  in  mine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  withdraw  the  amendment.  If  it  is 
defeated  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  or  even 
if  the  amount  is  not  cut  $1  million,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  face 
its  responsibility  for  the  things  It  does. 
We  fought,  we  bled,  and  nearly  died  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  months  to 
pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  No 
sooner  have  we  passed  it,  and  no  soon- 
er has  It  become  law,  than  again  the 
opponents  of  that  measure  concentrate 
upon  us,  and  we  are  cut  down.  For 
what?  A  million  dollars— and  this  Gov- 
ernment spends  $100  billion  a  year. 


I  am  not  running  for  anything.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  wiU  run  for  any- 
thing. But  one  thing  I  know:  I  am 
here  to  do  my  duty.  I  am  here  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Senate  faces  Its  con- 
science. It  is  outrageous  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  cut  an  appropriation  like  this 
by  $1  million,  after  all  we  went  through 
to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
after  the  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide $2.5  miUlon.  Now  the  Senate  is 
haggling  about  a  $2.5  niillion  provision 
for  such  an  item  as  this. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
just  spoken  with  me.  In  order  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  conclusion— because  I 
am  not  silly  or  stiff  necked  about  it;  I 
just  do  not  feel  we  ought  to  allow  this 
cut  under  these  circumstances — I  un- 
derstand that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
committee  to  accept  a  figure  of  $2  mil- 
lion- ,      u     J. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  proposal  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  reduced  the 
amount  in  committee.  He  is  amenable 
to  an  increase  of  $500,000.  If  that  is 
agreed  upon  by  all  concerned,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  committee, 
there  was  a  strong  argument  against 
makhig  any  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. An  amendment  was  made  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  $500,000.  A  motion 
was  then  made  to  increase  it  to  $1.5  mil- 
lion. That  amount  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  whole  Civil  Rights  Act.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  But  I  beUeve 
this  proposal  was  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  in  taking  to  con- 
ference an  additional  amount  of  $500,000, 
to  see  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  view  of  the  principle 
that  is  being  established,  a  principle  for 
which  I  have  just  been  argiiing,  and 
that.  I  repeat,  is  just  as  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  in  the  Chamber, 
as  it  is  in  mine,  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  make  the  increase  $500,000  instead  of 
$1    million,    so   as   to   make   the   total 

amount  $2  million.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 

York. 
The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I 
speak  today  on  the  Senate  floor  in  sup- 
port of  funds  to  implement  the  urban 
mass  transportation  bill  which  was 
signed  into  law  only  a  little  less  than 
3  months  ago. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  worked 
and  fought  for  years  to  establish  this 
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program  and  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
help  app  -ove  the  funds  that  are  needed 
to  start  the  grants  and  loans  moving 
Into  the  urban  areas  where  this  mass 
transit  assistance  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

My  CO  leagues  know  how  critical  the 
commutation  problem  is  in  New  York 
City  and  the  surrounding  areas. 

Financ  al  assistance  for  the  New 
Haven  Riilroad,  to  defray  some  of  the 
large  cost  of  replacing  obsolete  equip- 
ment an(  facilities  or  to  help  pay  for  a 
special  p  oject  to  provide  more  eflBcient 
and  more  comfortable  commuter  services 
can  be  a  jreat  help  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  prevert  the  further  deterioration  of 
the  essen  ;ial  passenger  services  this  rail- 
road pro^  Ides. 

Also  ii  Connecticut,  Hartford,  New 
Haven.  I  ;ridgeport.  New  Britain,  and 
other  citi  ss  are  trying  to  cope  with  dif- 
ficult transportation  problems.  Some 
Federal  sssistance  under  this  program 
could  mal  e  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  getting  these  and  other  medium-sized 
and  smal  cities  throughout  the  country 
started  ii  the  direction  of  solving  their 
mass  trar  sit  problems. 

Sixty  m  lUion  dollars  in  grants  and  five 
million  d(  liars  in  loans,  as  provided  for 
in  the  S  snate  version  of  the  supple- 
mental ap  propriations  bill,  is  not  enough 
money  so  that  every  urban  area  in  need 
of  help  wl  1  receive  it. 

Not  eve  i  the  House  figures  of  $75  mil- 
lion in  grints  and  $2.5  million  in  loans 
would  per  nit  this. 

But  Ian  confident  that  areas  where 
the  situation  is  especially  acute,  such 
as  I  have  described  in  my  State,  will  be 
among  th(  first  to  qualify  for  assistance. 
This  ye£  r  the  Federal  Government  has 
finally  gi\en  official  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  1  he  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  wh )  live  in  urban  areas  have  ur- 
gent mass    transportation  problems. 

Pinal  aiproval  of  this  appropriations 
bill  will  set  into  motion  the  program 
which  can  help  meet  our  responsibilities 
in  this  Imj  lortant  area. 

THK    Oaa    1  ROJECT     rUNDS     URGENTLY     NEEDED 

Mr.  BEt  NETT.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
again  vole  ;  my  complete  and  enthusias- 
tic support  of  the  Dixie  project  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Utah,  and  call  the  Sen- 
ate's atteition  to  the  urgent  need  to 
commence  construction  of  this  vital  rec- 
lamation I  roject  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  visely  added  $364,000  to  the 
House-pa&ed  bill  to  complete  the  final 
plans  preparatory  to  commencement  of 
construction  of  the  Dixie  project.  This 
Ls  the  amo:  mt  which  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  advised  me  can  be  profit- 
ably used  this  year,  and  which  will  save 
a  full  yeai's  time  in  getting  the  Dixie 
project  un(  erway. 

Congress  this  year  approved  legisla- 
tion, of  wl  ich  I  was  a  sponsor,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Dixie  proje  :t,  Utah. 

AVOID    DELAT 

We,  In  U  ah,  are  very  concerned  about 
getting  the  project  underway  as  soon  as 
possible,  aid  the  sxun  of  $364,000  is 
needed   this  fiscal  year  to  enable  the 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  complete  the 
definite  plan  report  on  the  project  and 
other  final  details.  This  would  advance 
preconstruction  work  to  the  point  where 
actual  construction  can  commence  the 
following  fiscal  year.  The  inclusion  of 
funds  now  will  thus  advance  the  project 
a  full  year. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.    The  towns  of  f rIctTon  "o?  th^  bu^dent  that7hl^„^ 

southern  Utah  are  undergoing  a  period  of  Utah's  Dixie  are  willing  to  i^d J?'!" 

of  transition  and  reappraisal.    Modern  tn,^^^;  en  thof  fv,»  — .-l"^...^"  undertake 
interstate  highways  are  already  bypass- 
ing communities  whose   lack  of  water 
and  many  natural  resources  has  forced 
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trated  that  the  people  of  Utah  are  umt^ 
in  their  earnest  desire  to  see  ie^^ 
project  buUt  after  it  has  been  ,5S*' 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  SirS?'' 
since  at  least  1918.  It  was^^^"^ 
\yar  II  which  blocked  much  earUerZ^ 
struction  of  the  project  at  a  cSt  S 
would  have  been  but  a  relative^  s^^ 

frartinn   nf  the  h„rWor,c  *i--.  V.*^*'  small 


them  to  lean  heavily  on  the  tourist  trade. 
The  climate  of  the  Dixie  project  area 
is  arid,  with  rainfall  averaging  about  8 
inches  a  year,  and  an  adequate  and  de- 
pendable water  supply  for  irrigation  and 
for  municipal  use  is  its  paramount  need. 
The  unregulated  waters  of  the  Virgin 
and  Santa  Clara  Rivers  present  the  area 
with  extreme  drought  conditions  some 
years.  Yet.  at  times  periodic  flash  floods 
destroy  crops  and  wash  awav  valuable 
farmlands. 

KEY    TO    FtmJRE    GROWTH 

Development  of  water  storage  facili- 
ties in  the  Dixie  project  area  will  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation  and  orderly 
release  of  water  that  is  now  wasted  in 
floods.  The  project  also  will  permit  the 
conservation  of  those  portions  of  normal 
flows  which  are  in  excess  of  immediate 
requirements  for  Irrigation  and  other 
purposes. 

Tile  Dixie  project  would  bring  the 
assurance  of  plentiful  water,  electric 
power,  recreation  resources,  and  other 
values  to  the  area.  It  will  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  revitalized  and  modern- 
ized agricultural  development  and  will 
permit  local  industry  and  population 
growth.  The  future  of  the  entire  area 
is  dependent  upon  the  Dixie  project. 

The  Dixie  project  is  a  proposed  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  Virgin  River  Basin  in  soutii- 
westem  Utah.  By  regulation  of  flows 
of  the  Virgin  River  and  its  tributary, 
the  Santa  Clara  River,  the  project  would 
provide  supplemental  irrigation  water  to 
9,455  acres  of  presently  developed  land 
and  a  full  water  supply  for  11.615  acres 
of  new  land.  The  city  of  St.  George 
would  be  provided  with  5,000  acre-feet 
of  water  annually  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial purposes.  Construction  of  three 
powerplants  would  produce  about  44.- 
500.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  electric 
energy  and  about  1.900.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  secondary  energy  for  sale  an- 
nually. In  addition,  there  would  be 
minor  flood  control  benefits,  as  well  as 
fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  benefits. 

The  major  benefits  of  the  project,  of 
course,  would  accrue  to  Wa^shington 
County.  Utah's  Dixie,  in  which  the  main 
facilities  will  be  located. 

Cedar  City,  in  Iron  County,  will  also 
be  benefited  through  an  amendment 
which  points  out  the  already  existing 
contractual  arrangement  under  which 
the  Cedar  City  area  would  receive  8.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually.  This  lan- 
guage was  written  so  that  Cedar  City's 
citizens  would  be  fully  protected, 

LOCAL    PEOPLE    UNITED    IN    SUPPORT 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Dixie  project,  it  was  repeatedly  illus- 


today  so  that  the  project  may  becooTa 
reality.  In  order  to  make  the  prSLt 
economically  feasible,  the  local  n^Sa 
have  agre^  to  impose  an  almost  iS! 
precedented  high  tax  burden  of  5  i 
to  repay  their  share  of  the  costs  iS 
addition,  they  have  established'  tfm 
Washington  County  Water  Conserv 
ancy  District  to  demonstrate  their  fuU 
backing  of  the  project.  The  project 
costs  will  be  repaid  with  interest  in  50 
years.  It  is  economically  sound,  haviiiB 
a  cost-benefit  ratio  of  2.2  to  1. 

The  need  for  the  project  is  urgent 
With  the  sum  of  $364,000,  all  precon- 
struction planning  and  studies  can  be 
completed  and  construction  commenced 
without  delay. 

I  again  thank  the  committee  for  ap- 
proving my  request.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  it  today  and  hope  it  will  be 
approved  in  the  joint  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12633)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Nelson  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr,  Hayden,  Mr,  Russell,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  MoN- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
MuNDT.  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1545,  H.R. 
11812. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  bill  (BR. 
11812)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assist£ince  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
-JSlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
JhTsenator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
*  te  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
mSch  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
oSttee  on  Appropriations  with  amend- 

nients. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
niKgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
^  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

I^r.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1965,  which 
Is  now  before  the  Senate,  recommends 
appropriations  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $3,712,077,000. 
This  amount  is  $246,300,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  it  is  $27,172,400  un- 
der the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
House. 

In  reporting  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  was  faced  with  the  fact  that 
an  authorization  bill  for  the  foreign  aid 
program — title  I — had  not  been  enacted 
into  law  and  precise  figures  of  authoriza- 
tion were  not  available.    For  title  I,  the 

Summary  of  the  bill 


conunittee  has  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Senate  and  has  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $3.3  billion,  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  bill  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. The  authorization  bill  when  It  Is 
enacted  will  authorize  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  and  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  should  It  exceed  the  appropri- 
ations in  this  bill,  there  will  remain  bal- 
ances which  have  been  authorized  but 
not  appropriated. 

A  summary  of  the  bill,  Included  on 
page  2  of  the  committee's  report  to  the 
Senate,  sets  out  the  comparisons  of  the 
three  titles  of  the  bill.  Including  the 
budget  estimates,  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House,  and  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Senate  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  table  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Title 


Item 


I 

II 
UI 


Foreign  assistance --- -- --- 

ForeiRn  assistance  (otlier) 

Exiwrt-Iinport  Bank  of  Washington  (limitation) 


Budget 
estimates 


$3,516,700,000 
441.677.000 
a.  353. 841, 000) 


3, 95S,  377, 000 


Bill  as  it  passed 
House 


$3,316,572,400 

422,677.000 

(1,353,841,000) 


3. 739, 249, 400 


Recommended 
by  Senate 
Committee 


$3, 300, 000, 000 
412,077.000 
(1,353.841,000) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (  — ) 
Senate  bill  compared  with— 


Budget  estimate 


-$216,700,000 
-29,600,000 


3,712,077,000 


-246,300,000 


BiU  as  it  passed 
House 


-$16,672,400 
-10,600.000 


-27,172.400 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  point  out  that  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated  In 
the  bill  Is  carried  In  title  I  of  the  bill  un- 
der the  hearing  of  "Foreign  Assistance." 
For  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  total  of 
J3.300  million  which  is  $300  million  more 
than  the  $3  billion  of  new  obligational 
authority  made  available  In  fiscal  year 
1964. 

Though  Congress  had  made  only  $3 
billion  of  new  obligational  authority 
available  for  fiscal  year  1964.  because  of 
the  reappropriation  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances, the  reimbursements  and  receipts 
brought  into  the  various  appropriations 
in  title  I.  and  the  authority  granted  to 


the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  reobllgate  funds  derived  from 
deobligatlons  and  decommitments,  it  was 
possible  for  AID  to  carry  out  a  foreign 
aid  program  aggregating  approximately 
$3,650  million  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

For  fiscal  year  1965,  the  amount  of 
$3,300  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  fund  a  program  totaling 
$3,463,800,000  which  is  approximately 
$185  million  less  than  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  a  true  compara- 
tive picture  of  the  size  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  it  Is  essential  to  look  not  only 
at  the  amount  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority appropriated  by  Congress,  but 

Summary  of  title  I  of  the  bill 


also  to  the  unobligated  balances,  the  re- 
imbursements and  receipts,  and  the  de- 
obligated  fvmds  which  are  available  to 
AID  for  reobligatlon.  A  much  more 
meaningful  picture  is  vividly  portrayed 
In  the  table  appearing  on  page  5  of  the 
committee's  report,  wherein  the  actual 
amounts  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1964,  the 
program  requirements  of  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  the  program  ap- 
proved in  House  and  Senate  bills  are  set 
forth.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
table  should  also  appear  in  the  Record, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Item 


Fiscal  year  1964 
obligations 


Economic  assistance: 

Technlc.<il  cooperation  and  development  grants 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad • 

Surveys  of  investment  opportunities 

International  organizations  and  programs - 

Supporting  assistance - 

Contingency  funds - — -— 

AUlanro  for  Progress: 

Inter- American  social  and  economic  cooperation  program. 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  grants 

Development  loans 

Development  loans — - 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID 

State --- 


$211, 

20, 

1, 

116, 

364, 

108. 

135, 

89, 

469, 

845, 

54, 
2, 


759, 759 
700,000 
100,310 
336,227 
375, 971 
173,666 

000,000 
586,845 
517, 879 
240,761 

028.274 
715,304 


Fiscal  year  1965  program 


Submitted  to 
Congress 


$234, 800, 000 

18, 000, 000 

2,400,000 

134,  400, 000 

418,600.000 

150. 000, 000 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance. 
Military  assistance 


Total,  economic  and  military  assistance. 


2,418,534.996 
1, 231.  763, 647 


3,650,328,643 


88,000.000 
482, 300, 000 
960,200,000 

53,500,000 
2,900,000 


Approved  by 
House 


Recommended 
by  Senate 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— ) 
Senate  bill  compared  vtidi— 


Fiscal  year  1965 

program 

submitted  to 

Congress 


$220,  800, 000 

19,  200, 000 

2,900.000 

134.  272, 400 

422, 600, 000 

150,800.000 


2.  545, 100, 000 
1,215,000,000 


3, 760, 100. 000 


88,300,000 
435, 000, 000 
807,200,000 

64,800,000 
2,900,000 


$220, 800, 000 

18,000,000 

2,400,000 

134,  272, 400 

418,600,000 

150, 000, 000 


2, 338, 772. 400 
1,141.600,000 


3. 480. 372. 400 


88,000.000 
435. 000, 000 
798, 727, 600 

63,500,000 
2.900.000 


2,322,300,000 
1, 141. 600, 000 


-$14,000,000 


House  bill 


-127.600 


-47.300,000 
-161,472.400 


-222.900.000 
-73.400.000 


3. 463,  800, 000 


-296,300,000 


-$1,  200, 000 
-500,000 


-4,000.000 
-800,000 


-300,000 


-8,472,400 
-1,300,000 


-16,672,400 


-16,672,400 
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Mr.  Mtf>RSE.  1ST.  President,  will  the 
Senator  1  rom  Rhode  Island  yield  at  that 
point  for  a  very  brief  statement  by  me, 
because  I  am  In  conference  and  must  re- 
turn theie  Immediately? 

Mr.  PiiSTORE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  t  le  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senai  or  from  Rhode  Island. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
other  mtmbers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committ<  e  know.  I  do  not  favor  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  foreign  aid  of  more 
than  $3  }llllon.  I  prefer  one  for  $2.5 
billion.  '  lierefore,  I  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  ]  elng  against  the  conference 
report  wl  en  it  comes  up. 

I   am    'ully   aware   of   the   problems 


October  i 

program,  the  same  amount  as  th*  k„^ 
estimate  and  $1,200,000  undTr  S^lS?^* 
allowance.  ''°'** 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  tw- 
money     appropriated     for     "Am-H^T 


cal  Center  of  the  American  UnivS, 
of  Beirut  to  provide  a  modem  paSS 
care  facility.    When  this  sum  iTcS 
bined  with  the  clinical  teaching  res^h 
and  outpatient  facilities  which  were  pre- 


On  page  2.  line  14,  after  "aection  451(a)", 
to  strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  insert  "$149,- 
200.000". 

On  page  2,  line  16.  after  "section  252",  to 
strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and  insert  "$84,700, 
000". 

On  page  2,  line  21.  after  "section  202(a)",  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad' Mn^f'"' 
to  strike  out  "$782,200,000"  and  Insert  exactly  $10,500,000.  will  ro  tn  tho  »/ir 
"$773,727,600".  nol    i^onfo,.   ,^f   fv,«    a _. "^  "^  il"^  Medl- 

On  page  3,  line  2.  after  "section  637(a)", 
to  strike  out  "$52,500,000"  and  Insert  "$51- 
200,000". 

On  page  4,  line  10,  after  the  word  "proj- 
ects", to  Insert  "or  programs".  .-  ..wvuie- 

On  page  5.  line  16,  after  the  word  "fund",  viously  financed  by  a  $5  million  US 
to  insert  "  "Alliance  for  Progress,  develop-  grant,  there  will  be  placed  in  being  tS 
ment  loans".".  most  modem  medical  center  in  the  Mw 

On  page  8.  line  6.  after  the  word  "Any",     die  East.    In  addition  to  this  verv  wnTthC 

land.  I  f  m  also  fully  aware  of  the  fact  -result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  colleges  located  in  various  foreign  coun- 
that  I  an  In  the  minority,  but  I  now  in-  of  the  United  states  or  the  industrial  mobi-  tries.  Furthermore,  there  is  $1.50oooo 
corporate  by  reference  every  argument  iization  base  which  outweigh  the  economic  appropriated  under  this  title  for  as^ 
which  I  qave  made  In  the  many  months    or  other  advantages  to  united  states  of  less     ance  to  Project  Hope,  and  there  will  also 

costly     procurement     outside     the     United      '  '"   '  '     " *• 

States". 

On  page  10.  line  21.  after  the  word  "than", 

to  strike  out   "$6,000,000"  and  Insert   "$15.- 

000,000". 


passed  ag  alnst  the  foreign-aid  program. 

Next  y  sar,  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration w  11  come  to  Its  senses  and  carry 
out  what  I  am  assiured  by  some  in  the 
State  Dei  artment  will  be  a  plan  to  pro- 
pose somn  domestic  reforms  in  the  for- 
eign-aid 1  rogram.  If,  as.  and  when  they 
do,  I  shal  once  again  be  supporting  for- 
el^  aid.  but  not  until  then. 

I  wish  ;he  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
against  U  e  reconunendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  appreciate 
the  fact    hat  the  committee  Is  bringing 


be  available  $1,100,000  of  local  currency 
for  the  use  of  the  American  University 
in  Cairo. 
The  third  item  comes  under  the  head- 


forth  app  ropriatiOOlS  not  In  excess  of  the     hereby  repealed 


to  strike  out  "$20,500,000"  and  Insert  "$20.- 
850.000". 

On  page  14,  line  20.  after  "(5  US  C.  55a)", 
to  strike  out  "$45,400,000"  and  Insert  "$34.- 
800,000  together  with  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964:  Provided,  That  the 
final  sentence  in  section  2(e)  of  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  Is 


amount  authorized  by  the  Senate,  but  I 
was  agaiiist  that  unount  of  authoriza- 
tion by  tl  le  Senate  ^^Tvoted  against  the 
authoriza  ;ion.  I  ^all  vot\  against  the 
appropriation.  ^ 

I  thanl  the  Sen^toj^fronK^ode  Is- 
land for  ;  ielding  to^c.  "\ 

Mr.  EI  VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
good  frlei id>Che  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr  Pastore]  yield  to  me  for  just 
a  momen ;.  for  a  very  brief  statement? 

Mr.  PA  STORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Seiator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ER  VJN.  Mr.  President,  I  opposed 
the  passa:  te  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  th  5  appropriation  for  foreign  aid. 

I  thanl  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  y  elding  to  me. 

Mr.  PA3TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmois  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded a.i  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment;  provided,  that  no  point 
of  order  s  lall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  bs  reason  thereof. 

The  PUESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  am  endments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to 
strike  out  "Development  grants"  and  insert 
"Technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants" 

On  pagej  2,  line  6,  after  "section  214(c)' 
to  strike  c^t  "$18,000,000"  and  insert  "$16,- 
800,000' 

On  pagej  2,  line  8,  after  "section  232",  to 
strike  out  "$2,100,000"  and  insert  "$1,600. 
000" 

On  page  2,  line  12,  after  "section  402'*,  to 
strike  out  "$405,000,000"  and  Insert  "$401,- 
000.000", 


On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16.     ^^^  of  "Surveys  of  Investment  Oppor 

tunities."  For  this  item,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  apropriation  of 
$1,600,000.  which,  together  with  $500,000 
in  newly  determined  unobligated  carry- 
over  and  $300,000  in  estimated  recoveries, 
will  provide  the  financing  of  the  full  pro- 
gram of  $2,400,000  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

While  not  requiring  a  great  amount  of 
funds,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
programs  operated  in  our  foreign  aid 
Program,  because  it  encourages  the  en- 
trance of  private  capital  into  the  foreign 
assistance  field.  Under  this  program, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment may  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay 
up  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  investment 
surveys  undertaken  by  prospective  D.S. 
investors.  If  the  survey  results  in  an 
investment,  the  investor  must  bear  the 
full  cost  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
prospective  investor  decides  that  the 
project  Is  not  one  which  warrants  the 
taking  of  a  risk,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  pays  the  agreed 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  survey,  takes 
title  to  it,  and  then  makes  it  available  to 
any  other  potential  U.S.  investor. 

I  should  also  add,  Mr.  President,  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill,  the  committee  was  informed  that 
this  program  is  attracting  increasing  in- 
terest among  prospective  investors,  and 
that  it  Is  definitely  proving  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  infusion  of 
private  investment  in  some  of  the  under- 
developed countries. 

The  fourth  item  incorporated  in  title 
I  of  this  bill  Is  "International  Organiza- 
tion and  Programs."  Under  this  item, 
funds  are  provided  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  following  United  Nations  and  other 
international  programs: 


On  page  19.  after  line  14,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,   as   follows: 

"Sec.  404.  The  appropriations,  funds,  other 
authorizations,  and  authority  with  respect 
thereto  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  from 
October  1,  1964.  for  the  purposes  provided 
in  such  appropriations,  funds,  other  author- 
izations, and  authority.  All  obligations  in- 
curred during  the  period  between  September 
30.  1964.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  anticipation  of  such  appropriations, 
funds,  other  authorizations,  and  authority 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  if  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  thereof." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  title 
I,  which  embraces  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  includes  a  total  of  12  separate 
Items.  For  the  first  of  these  items, 
"Technical  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment Grants",  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed $220,800,000.  This  amount  com- 
pares with  $211,759,759  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  a  program  presented  to 
Congress  of  $234,800,000.  I  point  out 
that  the  funds  appropriated  hereunder 
are  used  principally  to  hire  experts  and 
technicians  to  help  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries help  themselves.  Furthermore, 
these  funds  will  permit  countries,  other 
than  those  located  in  Latin  America — 
which  are  financed  under  a  separate 
item  in  this  bill — to  train  teachers, 
health  workers,  agricultural  extension 
agents,  and  other  skilled  persons,  all 
sorely  needed  to  achieve  economic  prog- 
ress in  these  countries. 

The  second  item,  "American  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Abroad",  will  be  fully 
financed  for  fiscal  year  1965  by  the 
$16,800,000  in  new  obligational  authority, 
made  available  by  the  committee,  and  by 
the  reapproprlation  of  an  unobligated 
balance  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  making 
a  total  of  $18  million  available  for  this 


U  JI.  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  and  Special 
Pund $60,000,000 

UN.  Technical  and  Operational 

Assistance  to  the  Congo 5,000,000 

U.N.    Emergency    Force     (Near 

East) 880, 000 
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w  BoUef  and  Works  Agency  For  the  next  Item  in  title  I,  namely    ed  In  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 

fdr  Palestine  Refugees 16,000,000    the  "Contingency  Fund"  the  committee    for  fiscal   year   1964.     These   included 

njf  Cbiidrena  Pund. 12.000,000     j^as  recommended  that  the  full  amount    $135  million  which  was  made  available 

nj.  Tood  and  Agricuitm-ai  Or-  ^j  ^^^  budget  estimate  of  $150  million,    for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  social  and  eco- 

j^niBition  World  Food  Pro-  qq.    which  Is  also  the  same  amount  allowed  by    nomlc  cooperation  program,  more  com- 

P^::":r'At;^mic""EnerCT  '  theHouseAppropriationsCommittee.be    monly  known    as    the    social    program 

'"J!^Si  Program         ...      1.000.000    appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1965.  trust  fund,  $89  million  plus  for  tech- 

,jS^in  Development  Fund-  37,000.000  Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few  lUcal  cooperation  and  development 
^^tionai  Peace  Corps  Sec-  years,  while  the  foreign  assistance  bill  has    grants,    and    ahnost    $470    million   for 

jturiat 22,400    been  considered  by  Congress  in  both  the     development  loans. 

«,.♦»,  thP  Pxceotion  of  the  UJI  ReUef    authorization  and  appropriation  stages,        For  fiscal  year  1965,  no  funds  are  re- 
J^  wo^  SenS?  for  P^est"J^^^  many  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the    quired    for    the    social    program    trust 

?1-  wSrein  th  J  percentSe  of  US  President's  contingency  fund.  Many  op-  fund,  and  thus,  in  the  bill  presently  be- 
**^'hnf  ion  totals  70  percent  of  the  total  ponents  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro-  ing  considered  by  the  Senate,  only  two 
*^?nt  roStriS   th^  perS^  gram  have  felt  that  the  contingency    appropriation  items  are  funded  under 

■T'^inJS.nUon  for  the  Xer  items  fund  haa  been  abused  and  misused  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  namely,  tech- 
J^MS?Stitiel^sbSwin3^^^  the  administrators  of  the  AID  program,  nical  cooperation  and  development 
^i^Sicfnt  of  the  totel  amo^t  con-    Mr.  President,  this  just  is  not  so.  grants  in  the  amount  of  $88,300,000  and 

SJntL  by  the  varlom  don^^^^^  The  contingency  fund  is  necessary  for    development  loans  in  the  amount  of 

^^fielt  item  in  S  I  is  "Supporting  the  successful  attainment  of  the  total  $435  million.  Actually,  in  making  avail- 
»^taScf"  F^r  tWs  it^m  t£^??^i^  objectives  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro-  able  $88,300,000  for  technical  foopera- 
JflSf  recoimSended  a^kpp^^^^^^  grkm.    It  is  used  to  meet  urgent  and  un-    tion  and  development  ^ants  in  Latin 

?im  iSuSn  which  whSiSd  to  foreseen  assistance  needs,  or  needs  which  America,  the  committee  has  only  appro- 
l^c^rr^ver  of  $176oJ^?J?  mtkes^  could  be  defined  with  reasonable  accu-  priated  a  total  of  $84,700,000  in  new  ob- 
£.1^7^418  600  000  Sable  S7obll-  racy  at  the  time  the  budget  estimates  ligational  authority,  which  actually  is  a 
2!L  i^  fl^arvL  Wes  t^^^  s^e  were  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  is  reduction  of  $300,000  under  the  House 
^^.ntSnnSd  necessary  for  the  contingency  fund  to     allowance.    This  reduction  is  made  pos- 

■^mDortine  Sstance  is  economic  aid  be  used  in  several  different  types  of  sit-  sible  because,  in  its  initial  request,  the 
-.W,  emol^ed  to  Idvanc^^^  Si-  uations.  and  I  would  like  to  enumerate  administration  contemplated  a  program 
which  is  empioyea  to  aayance  u.o.  na      "  ^  requiring  $85  milUon  in  so-called  new 

aonal  security  and  foreign  poUcy  ob-    tnese  carryover  bal- 

jecUves  in  those  situations,  where  the        First,  there  are  the  cases  in  wnicn    ^"      •  r       ^^      ,  ,qq^  *-_  ^  total 

taSc  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  expand  assist-  ^^f^!!.  S°7  j^f^^^fo^  luUquenSr  S 
^particular  underdeveloped  countries  ance  to  a  country,  the  sf curi^y  o/^  ^^^^  w^  m?de  knowHt  t?^^^  heariiS  oflhe 
Buike  the  strict  criteria  for  develop-    ^^  ^hj^^X^ck"  Seat  ^^^^^  ^omS?^  SiTthLTarXe^baUcI 

mental  type  of  assistance  inapplicable,    munist    attack,   tnreai,    or    suoversion.  inrrpfl.<w»d  to  $3  300  000— an  in- 

SSt  of  the  supporting  assistance  goes  Past  examples  of  this  type  of  use  have  ^^il^^.fiJo^  J?er  the  orSS^al  esU, 
to  countries  where  aid  is  needed  to  help    occurred  in  both  Laos  and  Thailand.  wea^e  o^  $300^00jver  J^^  einai^u_ 

StabUsh  the  external  and  internal  se-        The  second  type  of  situation,  and  for     S-op,i^trnlHwigSLna^^ 
curity  which  must  precede  meaningful    which  by  far  the  mos    frequent  use  of     PJ°P™t5H)  ^mS  is  $3?^^^^^^         than 
economic  and  social  development.    The    the  contingency  fund  is  made  is  allevi-    '°  •      '  obligational  authority  requested 
objective  of  supporting  assistance  is  to     ated  by  the  rendering  to  various  nations    ^^d^DDrooriated  by  the  HoiSe 
move  a  country  out  of  this  aid  category    on  account  of  earthquakes    floods,  or     ^'f  ^^^^"t^S^  it  L  nSSry' that  I 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  within  the  coun-     other  disasters.     Disasters  in  the  very     ./,.Jfbe  ?L  te^ca^ 
try  pemit.    Mr.  President,  there  is  no    recent  past,  occasioning  the  use  of  the    ^^^^^/ff^in  AmericrbSlSe  earUw 
JlesUon  that  this   objective  has  been     contingency  fund  to  preserve  the  Uves  of    grain  f^  Jj^whenTdfe^  tSe  worl" 
effected  in  the  past.    This  Is  evidenced    counUess   people   afflicted   by   disaster.    l^^^'^^^^^^^^^Jo^^Z^^ 
by  the  continued  reductions  which  have    have  occurrred  in  Yugoslavia  and  Tri^-    ^^^i^^^eveT^to  S  out  that  the 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  sup-     dad-Tobago,  in  the  aftermath  of  the    ^"j^jStt^  w^verTp^^^^^^^ 
porting  assistance.    Actually  aUnost  85     Skopje  earthquake  and  Hurricane  Flora     ^J^^/^p^t^  ^J^^  which  M^^ 
^rcent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under    While  this  Is  the  most  frequent  use  of    g^HhSte?  to  by  maS  of  the  com- 
thls  title  will  be  used  In  four  countries,    the  fund,  the  amount  of  funds  employed    See  members  in  the  pLt  have  been 
namely  Vietnam.  Korea.  Laos,  and  Jor-    for  this  purpose  ^s  far  less  than  the    ^^Sd  fr^m  this  program,  and  for 
dan.    The  remaining  approximately  15    amounts  which  are  used  in  the  other  sit-     ^^  ^^W  accomplishment,  the  com- 
percent  will  be  employed  in  nine  other    uations.  ,,..,„      v,o.«;„     mittee.  in  its  report,  has  commended  the 

countries.  The  thh-d  type  o^^  situation,  wherem    ^Jistrators  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 

Over  the  past  decade  there  have  been    the  contingency  fund  may  be  employed    ^^^^^^  Development, 
three  phases  through  which  a  number  of    to  further  the  U.S.  national  interest,  is  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Alliance  for 

countries  have  moved  in  recovering  from    In  those  cases  where  unexpected  eco-  program,  development  loans, 

poUtlcal  and/or  military  upheavals  with  nomic  or  pohtica.1  crises  occur,  and  where  ^^^^  ^^1^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  by  an 
external  help.  In  the  first  phase,  exter-  prompt  ^economic  aid-even  tho^^^^  appropriation  amounting  to  $435  million, 
nal  security  and  a  minimum  of  internal  may  not  meet  the  criteria  of  develop-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  t^e  amount 
law  and  order  are  established.  In  the  ^^ent  a^istance-must  be  used  to  pro-  ™  gteJf'^by  the  House,  but  it  is 
second,  political  and  economic  instltu-  tect  b«th  the  short-  and  long-run  U.S.  ^J^go^ooQ  j^^g  ^^an  the  budget  estl- 
Uons  are  strengthened  and  the  economy    Interests  in  the  country  aided  ^^^ 

U  stabilized.     In  the   third    economic        "^f  •  ^-  ^ff„^t^!f!*' J^^^^^^  The  Alliance  for  Progress  record  which 

growth  picks  up  speed  and  dependence    used  for  preventing  Comm^st  innitra-  written  In  fiscal  years  1963  and 

on  extraordinary  assistance  is  steadily  tion,  to  relieve  the  people  aflUcted  by  dis-  Jf^^^^^^f  ^f  ^pe^^' ?fear  that  the 
reduced  and  then  eliminated.  aster  or  to  protect  ^^^o^-  and  long-  j^^^^.^  ^y  the  United  States  and 

Mr.   President,   good   illustrations   of    f^  ^•?- Jfn^nuStL  bSfthat  a^^  Latin  America  requires  mutual  fulflll- 

countrles  which  have  moved  from  one    there  is  no  question  but^^^  ment  of  Alliance  projects.    Our  aid  to 

Phase  to  another  are  Greece  and  Taiwan.  ,^,  ^^^f  t  ^Yi^^ire^S  has  S  at-  Latin  America  Is  going  to  those  countries 

WhUe  these  countries  depended  heavily  ^tmatej^^tance  need  hag  b^n^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  necessary  steps  to 

upon  supporting  assistance  In  the  past,  tained  through  the  use  «  the  contm  ^                ^^  ^  reforms,  and 

they  are  no  longer  recipients  of  such  aid.  gency  fund.  ,  J  s^*>^t'^^r.  Presiden^^^  which  are  employing  the  necessary  self- 

They  have  moved  through  the   three  that  the  Pre^dent  of  the  u^^^^^  help  measures     While  there  is  much  to 

phases  to  which  I  alluded,  in  a  period  ^^eds  the  contu^^cy  fund  which  has  ^P                                      countries  in 

spanning  8  to  10  years,  and  In  the  future.  !Sr5,fi\^auSe'1bSfve^  L^tSi  Lierica  aSng  these  lines,  prog- 

I  feel  confident  that  a  number  of  coun-  tain  these  laudable  odJ/<^'^J;^s_  nevertheless  has  been  and  Is  being 

tries  presently  recei^1ng  supporiilng  as-        Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  three  ress  nevert;heless  has  been  ana  is  oemg 

slstance  will  emulate  them.  different  appropriation  Items  were  fund-  made. 
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Our  c  evelopment  loan  fund  and  our 
Investment  guarantee  fund  seek  to  en- 
coura«:e  srivate  entrepreneurs  from  both 
Latin  Ai  lerlca  and  the  United  States  to 
invest  ii  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
us.  To  spur  local  investment,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  Inve  sted  to  date  $280  million  in  de- 
velopment banks  in  Latin  America, 
which  ii  providing  capital  for  farm 
credit,  far  development  of  small  busi- 
ness and  industries,  and  for  home  build- 
ing. W  die  the  road  toward  successful 
attalnm<nt  of  the  goals  sought  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  long  and  ardu- 
ous, the  objectives  nevertheless  are  now 
In  sight  hough  they  may  be  afar  on  the 
horizon. 

Our  d  ivelopment  lending  program  in 
Latin  Aiierica  will  continue  to  empha- 
size provision  for  ftuther  economic  and 
social  pr  igress.  It  will  continue  to  be  a 
concentr  ited  program  in  that  90  percent 
of  devehpment  lending  is  proposed  for 
six  coun  ries  and  the  Central  Economic 
Commurity.  This  program  is  getting 
the  job  lone,  and  it  deserves  the  con- 
tinued u  iquallfled  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  n(  xt  item  funded  under  title  I  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  the 
largest  £  ngle  Item  of  economic  assist- 
ance. II  Is  the  worldwide  development 
loan  program,  which  covers  all  of  the 
imderdcA  eloped  countries  of  the  world 
other  thi  n  those  in  the  southern  half  of 
our  own  Western  Hemisphere.  Initially 
the  adm  nlstration  submitted  a  develop- 
ment l«n  program  aggregating  $960,- 
200.000.  To  fund  this  program,  the 
House  ai  proved  a  total  of  $807,200,000, 
made  up  of  $782,200,000  in  new  funds, 
and  $25  nllllon  in  carryover  and  deobli- 
gated  finds.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended 
$798,727, 500  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  196  >,  which  consists  of  $773,727,- 
600  In  ne  V  funds,  plus  $25  million  of  car- 
ryover and  deobllgated  funds. 

Everyt  ling  I  said  about  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  for  Latin  America 
has  equa  applicability  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
tematioral  Development  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  While  the  loan  program  In 
Latin  An:  erica  Is  heavily  concentrated  in 
two  coui  tries,  namely,  Chile  and  Co- 
lombia, s  milar  concentration  is  found  in 
the  worl<  wide  development  program  in 
five  covu  tries,  namely,  India,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and  Turkey.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Presi  dent,  67  percent  of  the  total  of 
all  develjpment  lending  contemplated 
for  fiscal  year  1965  is  going  to  be  con- 
centra  tec  in  these  seven  countries.  The 
remaininj  33  percent  will  be  spread 
among  4    countries. 

I  woull  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point 
out  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Developn  ent  does  not  go  about  helter- 
skelter  d  sbursing  money  out  of  the  two 
development  loan  funds.  Actually  the 
level  of  oan  assistance  proposed  for  a 
particula  ■  coimtry  is  based  on  the  coun- 
try's ove  -all  balance  of  payments  and 
investment  needs — the  extent  to  which 
these  ne;ds  can  be  met  from  other 
sources  ),nd  the  effect  that  giving,  or 
withhold  ng,  loans  is  likely  to  have  on 
sound  fls  :al  policies  and  self-help  meas- 
ures, as  ^  ell  as  on  the  more  specific  abll- 
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ity  of  the  country  to  prepare  soimd  proj  - 
ects  for  loan  financing.  Primarily  for 
these  reasons,  loan  fimds  are  heavily 
concentrated  In  the  seven  key  countries 
previously  mentioned  as  their  importance 
and  international  development  efforts 
merit  our  strong  support. 

The  last  two  items  funded  under  eco- 
nomic assistance,  namely,  administra- 
tive expenses  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  administra- 
tive expenses  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
State  Department,  have  been  fully 
funded  by  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

For  administrative  expenses  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $51,200,000  which,  though  it 
is  $1,300,000  under  the  House  allowance, 
together  with  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$2,300,000,  which  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended be  reappropriated,  will  fund 
the  full  program  of  $53,500,000  requested 
by  AID. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment requested  $2,900,000  to  finance 
the  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
the  State  Department  in  connection  with 
its  responsibility  in  the  achninistratlon 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Control  Act,  and 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  European  regional  operations.  As 
just  pointed  out.  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  full  amount  of  this  budg- 
et estimate  be  appropriated  in  this  bill. 

For  the  last  item  contained  in  title  I 
of  the  bill,  namely,  military  assistance, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,055  million  which  is  the 
same  amount  as  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

In  view  of  the  grave  threat  of  external 
aggression,  as  well  as  internal  subver- 
sion, which  faces  the  many  nations  of 
the  world  assisted  by  us  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  necessary  for  me  to  delineate  for 
the  Senate  today  why  the  committee  ap- 
propriated this  amount  for  military  as- 
sistance. Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that,  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  our  military  assistance 
program  is  of  special  importance  for,  as 
you  well  know,  many  of  the  countries 
in  these  areas  face  a  carefully  planned 
combination  of  subversion  and  outright 
attack.  In  South  Vietnam,  the  inten- 
sified terrorist  action  has  necessitated  an 
upward  revision  by  $125  million  in  the 
original  budget  request  for  economic  and 
military  assistance.  Of  this  total  in- 
crease of  $125  million,  $55  million  is  for 
the  military  assistance  program  and  Is 
included  in  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

I  should  also  like  to  state  that  the 
military  assistance  program  augments 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by  help- 
ing to  assure  continued  access  to  those 
oversea  installations  which  are  vital  to 
the  effective  deployment  of  American 
military  strength.  Furthermore,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  military  assist- 
ance program  contributes  in  no  small 
way  to  the  attainment  of  the  political 
objectives  sought  by  the  United  States 
through  its  program  of  training  in  our 
country  numerous  present   and  future 


military  leaders  of  various  foreign  «- 
tlons.  Aweign  na. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  &<• 
tion  taken  by  the  committee  in  connpc' 
tion  with  title  n  of  the  bill  i  S 
like  briefiy  to  discuss  the  language  nro- 
visions  incorporated  in  the  bill  wHtk 
pertain  solely  to  title  I.  ^^ 

Most  of  the  language  provisions  which 
have  been  included  in  the  foreign  asdrt. 
ance  bill  in  prior  years  have  been  con 
tinned  in  the  bill  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  both  the  House  and  the  conuniti 

Nevertheless,  there  were  certain  lan- 
guage provisions  included  by  the  House 
which  your  committee  felt  should  be 
either  deleted  from  the  bill  or  modified 
The  language  on  page  4,  lines  5  to  12 
of  the  bill,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Of 
the  foregoing  amounts  for  economic  as- 
sistance, $300  million  shall  be  avaUable 
for  obligation  only  through  the  appor- 
tionment review  and  approval  procedure 
prescribed  by  law  in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President  in  the  national  Interest 
that  funds  otherwise  available  for  the 
purposes  of  programs  under  this  title  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  additional 
authorized  projects,"  has  heen  amended 
by  the  conamittee  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  "or  programs"  after  the  words 
"projects"  in  order  to  clarify  the  amend- 
ment and  make  it  parallel  other  sections 
of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

The  executive  branch  had  requested 
that  this  House  amendment  be  deleted 
from  the  bill.  However,  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  that  its  inclu- 
sion afforded  increased  control  of  the 
program,  and  it  merely  perfected  the 
House  language. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  the  appro- 
priations bill  has  contained  language 
which  has  limited  the  amount  of  funds 
which  may  be  available  for  obligation 
during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  not  more  than  20  percent  of  any  ap- 
propriation item,  excepting  therefrom 
both  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
contingency  fund,  since  limitations  on 
these  two  Items  are  not  considered  to  be 
plausible  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
appropriations.  However,  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  appearing  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  subject 
to  the  20  percent.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  ftmd  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  regular  Development 
Loan  Fimd  since,  in  substance,  it  is  iden- 
tical, and  has  Included  language  making 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  also  an  exception  to 
the  20  percent  limitation  clause. 

Section  108  has  been  included  in  the 
bill  for  several  years,  and  provides: 

Any  obligation  made  from  funds  provided 
In  this  title  for  procvirement  outside  the 
United  States  of  any  commodity  In  bulk 
and  In  excess  of  $100,000  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  »t 
least  twice  annually:  Provided,  That  e«ch 
such  report  shall  state  the  reasons  for  which 
the  President  determined,  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  section  604(a)  of  the  Pw- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  that 
foreign  procurement  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  this  language  has  not 
attained  the  goals  it  sought.    Since  its 


.-^arance  in  the  bill,  no  reports  have 
fK  submitted  to  Congress  because  of 
Sfdetermination  of  the  administration 
5!t  the  language  is  not  meaningful. 
*fJXg  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
A  hiU  Mr  Bell  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
S  that,  to  state  accurately  the  cri- 
f^Jt  forth  in  section  604(a)  of  the 
&n  Assistance  Act,  the  words  "ad- 
uJLTv  affect  the  economy  of  the  United 
SL"  would  have  to  be  deleted,  and 
STfoUowing  words  substituted  there- 
Sr-  "result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the 
I^nomy  of  the  United  States  or  the  in- 
Sustrial  mobilization  base  which  out- 
!«ieh  the  economic  or  other  advantages 
^united  States  of  less  costly  procure- 
ment outside  the  United  States."    Fur- 
Sennore.  he  asked  the  committee  to 
^nge  the  word  "obhgation"  in  the  sec- 
Son  to  "expenditure"  in  order  to  make 
the  reports  hereunder  more  meaningful. 
The  committee  has  amended  section  108 
of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Since  fiscal  year  1962.  section  113, 
Discing  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  de- 
velopment grant  funds  for  research  pur- 
poses has  been  included  in  the  bill. 
Tto  provision,  which  was  included  by 
the  House,  reads  as  follows: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  avall- 
ible  pursuant  to  this  Act  not  more  than 
16000  000  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year 
enidlng  June  30,  1965,  In  carrying  out  section 
341  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
M amended. 

This  provision  came  into  being  a  few 
years  ago  when  development  grant  funds 
were  initially  used  for  research  purposes. 
At  that  time  there  were  some  abuses 
which  provoked  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  which  brought  this  limita- 
tion provision  Into  the  bill. 

The  shortcomings  and  defects  which 
harassed  the  research  program  in  its  In- 
cipient stage  have  now  been  eliminated, 
and  the  reason  for  this  limitation  no 
longer  exists.  Though  it  was  not  the 
consensus  of  the  committee  to  completely 
eliminate  this  provision,  it  nevertheless 
increased  the  limitation  to  $15  million, 
the  amount  programed  for  research  by 
the  administration. 

If  we  are  to  improve  our  foreign  aid 
program,  a  sound  research  program  Is 
absolutely  essential  and  it  should  not  be 
weighted  down  by  meaningless  limita- 
tions. The  foreign  aid  research  program 
Is  directed  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  development  processes,  dis- 
covery of  improved  techniques,  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  equipment  and 
procedures  in  promoting  development, 
and  the  improvement  of  methods  to  as- 
sist the  results  of  AID  project  proposals. 
To  obtain  the  best  persormel  for  the  re- 
search program,  extensive  use  is  made  of 
expert  consultants  in  other  Government 
agencies  and  in  the  research  community 
of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  another  point. 
Even  though  the  committee  has  provided 
the  full  amount  of  $15  million  for  re- 
search. Congress  can  be  assured  it  will 
not  result  in  any  hasty  or  ill-considered 
pyramiding  of  research  activities.  The 
present  control  procedures  insure  a  care- 
ful, solid,  step-by-step  growth  in  the  AID 
research  program  based  on  a  scrupulous, 
careful  review  of  sdl  proposals,  and  upon 

Insistence  on  the  same  high  standards 


of  research  which  have  led  to  high  quality 
research  results  In  practically  all  of  our 
Government  programs.  In  concluding 
my  statement  on  this  item,  I  may  add 
that  research  and  analysis  proposals  are 
screened  on  the  basis  of  theh:  relevance, 
importance,  and  scientific  soundness,  and 
are  thoroughly  checked  to  avoid  any  type 
of  duplication. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  turn  to 
title  n  of  the  bill.  This  title  includes 
appropriations  for  such  related  agencies 
as  the  Peace  Corps;  the  Army  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  assistance 
to  refugees  in  the  United  States,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  State; 
and  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  commonly  known 
as  IDA. 

For  title  n,  a  total  of  $412,077,000  has 
been  recommended  by  the  committee,  and 
this  amount  Is  $10,600,000  less  than  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  House,  and  $29,- 
600,000  less  than  the  budget  estimate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  administra- 
tion of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  the  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
increase  of  callable  capital  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the 
fifth  and  final  Installment  on  our  initial 
subscription  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  committee 
has  recommended  the  same  amovmts  as 
recommended  by  the  House,  and  which 
are  contained  in  the  budget  estimates. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
items,  the  committee  recommendations 
differ  from  both  the  House  amount  and 
the  amount  requested  in  the  budget. 

For  the  Peace  Corps,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $87,- 
100,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  House  bill.  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  concurred 
in  the  reappropriation  of  $17  million 
of  unobligated  balances  approved  by  the 
House,  thus  making  a  total  of  $104,- 
100,000  available  for  the  Peace  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1965. 

However,  the  committee  has  disagreed 
with  the  administrative  expense  limita- 
tion allowed  by  the  House  of  $20,500,000 
and  has  increased  this  amount  to  $20,- 
850,000.  While  this  increase  In  allow- 
ance for  administrative  expenses  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  over  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  is  rela- 
tively small,  it  will  insure  that  there  be 
no  downward  adjustment  from  the  14,000 
volunteer  level  which  the  Peace  Corps  is 
striving  to  reach  by  the  time  all  of  its 
65  summer  training  programs  have  be- 

Por  assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United 
States,  the  so-called  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram, which  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  committee  has  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $34,800,000.  This 
amount  is  $10,600,000  under  the  House 
bill  and  the  budget  estimate. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  committee  will  provide  full  funding 
of  the  program  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration.   This  Is  so  because  the  com- 


mittee has  included  language  In  the  bill 
which  will  authorize  the  use  of  unobli- 
gated balances  In  the  amount  of  $7,- 
600,000  which,  when  added  to  the  new 
obUgatlonal  authority  of  $34,800,000 
recommended  by  the  committee,  will  fi- 
nance a  total  program  of  $42,400,000  ex- 
clusive of  the  $3  million  requested  for 
contingencies.  In  Its  report,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  it  clear  that.  If  con- 
tingencies develop  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  refugee  program;  a  supplemental 
request  can  be  considered  at  some  future 

date. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  refugee  progratm.  the  committee 
was  concerned  by  a  misunderstanding 
which  developed  last  year  and  again  this 
year  in  connection  with  the  imobligated 
balances  under  this  program.  To  avoid 
any  future  misunderstandings  the  com- 
mittee has  included  language  in  the  bill 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it  very 
lucid  that  appropriations  for  the  assist- 
ance of  refugees  programs  are  available 
for  the  year  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated and  do  not  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Turning  now  to  the  final  section  of 
the  bill,  title  in,  which  covers  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  I  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  the  conunittee 
has  not  recommended  the  appropriation 
of  any  new  obUgatlonal  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  because  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  is  financed,  not  through  the 
appropriation  of  new  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority but  through  direct  borrowing 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  carmot  dlrecUy  recom- 
mend the  amount  of  obUgatlonal  au- 
thority the  Export-Import  Bank  should 
have  in  any  year,  it  nevertheless  has  the 
duty  to  make  recommendations  placing 
ceilings  on  the  bank's  operational  and 
administrative  expenses.  This  has  been 
done  in  titie  HI  of  the  bill,  wherein  the 
committee  has  concurred  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  in,  first,  placing 
a  limitation  of  $1,350,060,000  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  and  second,  in  limit- 
ing the  administrative  expenses  to  $3,- 
781,000  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  President,  your  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  a  good  foreign 
aid  biU.  I  invite  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  additional  facts  covering  this  bill 
In  particular  and  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  general. 

The  committee  heard  detailed  testi- 
mony which  was  presented  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  AID  Administrator 
BeU,  General  Wood,  the  Director  of  mil- 
itary assistance  program,  and  others  on 
the  biU.  I  beUeve  they  all  made  a  good 
case  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  for 
continuing  our  foreign  aid  prograna 
which,  needless  to  say,  has  been  a  vital 
instrument  of  our  foreign  poUcy  for 
many  years.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  considerable  facts  were  brought 
to  Ught.  I  should  like  to  highlight  some 
of  them  at  this  time. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  as  much  as  86  per- 
cent of  foreign  assistance  was  channeled 
Into  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Today, 
those  countries  receive  none  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  and  very  Uttle  mlUtary  aid. 
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the  way,  primarily  derives 
pipeline  of  past  appropriations. 
As  warranted  by  changes  in  conditions 
and  clrc  imstances,  economic  aid  has 
directed  to  the  underdeveloped 
of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  military  aid  has  been  re- 
served pr  marlly  for  those  coimtrles  bor- 
dering tte  Communist  bloc. 

As  l&U  as  10  years  ago,  60  percent 
of  the  ale  program  was  utilized  for  mili- 
tary asslEbance;  today  the  great  bulk  of 
the  aid  <xtended  is  economic.  Just  5 
years  ago  more  than  half  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram wa:  on  a  grant  basis;  today  two- 
thirds  of  he  aid  assistance  is  financed  by 
loans  repiyable,  not  in  soft  currencies, 
but  in  ha  rd  dollars.  I  could  go  on  and 
on  with  o  her  facts  appearing  in  the  700 
pages  of  h  earings  on  each  Senator's  desk, 
but  I  hav ;  no  intention  of  detaining  the 
Senate  as  y  longer. 

In  cone  uding  my  remarks  on  the  pend- 
ing bill,  iconomic  AID  dollars  5  years 
ago  were  expended  in  countries  in  which 
world  pri  ies  were  lowest,  and  less  thtm 
half  of  t  le  AID  dollars  were  spent  In 
the  United  States;  but,  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  mor  s  than  80  percent  of  the  funds 
approprla  «d  were  committed  to  pur- 
chases of  n.S.  goods  and  services,  find  it 
Is  estimat  sd  that  the  percentage  will  be 
even  high  ;r  for  fiscal  year  1965.  In  1949 
we  were  s]  tending  almost  2  percent  of  our 
gross  natonal  product  for  foreign  as- 
sistance. The  anticipated  expenditures 
for  fiscal ;  ear  1965  will  be  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  ol  our  gross  national  product.  In 
1949  forel  m  aid  expenditures  amounted 
to  11.5  pel  cent  of  the  Federal  budget,  and 
for  the  ex  rrent  fiscal  year  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  just  3.5  percent  of  this 
budget. 

I  wish  t  >  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  also  h  icluded  in  the  bill  a  validating 
clause  in  )rder  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
passing  another  continuing  resolution. 
This  claiu  e  is  included  In  section  404  of 
the  bin  aiLd  has  also  been  incorporated 
on  pages  16  and  17  of  the  committee's 
report  on  he  bill.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Sic.  404.  The  appropriations,  funds,  other 
authxjrlzati  >n8,  and  authority  with  respect 
thereto  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  from 
October  1,  1964,  for  the  purposes  provided 
In  such  api  roprlatlons,  funds,  other  author- 
izations, aid  authority.  All  obligations  in- 
curred durl  3g  the  period  between  September 
30,  1964,  ai  d  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  ant:  clpatlon  of  such  appropriations, 
funds,  othi  r  authorizations,  and  authority 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  if  In  ac- 
cordance wi  th  the  terms  thereof. 

Once  ag  aln,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  iccept  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee 

Mr.  SAl  .TONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Se;  lator  from  Rhode  Island  jrield? 

Mr.  PA£  TORE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SAL  rONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  th  B  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
In  relation  to  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion. I  ha  re  a  brief  statement  regarding 
the  figiu-e:  on  what  the  committee  has 
done. 

I  congra  lulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Isla  nd  [Mr.  Pastore]  for  the  ex- 
cellent woi  k  and  leadership  he  has  given 
us  In  consl(  leration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Tlie  Sen  ite  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions held  jxtensive  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  has  ha  i  the  advantage  of  ample  time 


to  study  both  the  recommendations  on 
the  authorization  bill  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We 
have  also  had  time  in  which  to  evaluate 
the  recommendations  and  report  on  this 
bill  from  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  amounts  recommended  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  are  consistent  with  the 
amounts  in  the  Senate  authorization  bill. 
I  should  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
about  $200  million  under  the  budget  re- 
quest but  is  the  full  amount  voted  in  the 
Senate  authorization  bill.  Last  year,  the 
new  money  voted  by  the  Congress  for 
title  I  was  an  even  $3  billion,  but  this 
year's  bill  is  smaller  than  last  year's  in 
granting  permission  for  actual  expendi- 
tures. There  were  larger  carryover  funds 
and  unobligated  balances  last  year,  so 
that  total  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1964 
for  title  I  were  $3,650,328,643.  When  we 
add  carried-over  balances  and  anticipat- 
ed recoupments  totaling  $163,800,000  to 
the  recommended  new  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated this  year,  the  total  is  $3,463,- 
800,000,  which  is  almost  $200  million  less 
for  expenditure  this  year  than  was  obli- 
gated last  year. 

In  short,  the  administration  had  re- 
quested funds  for  a  program  equal  to 
last  year's  program  and  we  have  cut  it 
by  approximately  $200  million.  In  re- 
ducing title  I  by  $16  million  below  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  figure, 
the  Senate  committee  had  the  advan- 
tage of  acting  later  in  time  and.  there- 
fore, having  before  it  the  very  latest  fig- 
ure on  carryover  funds  and  recoupments. 
The  Senate  has  cut  $8,472,400  under  the 
House  allowance  for  development  loans, 
leaving  a  total  of  $798,727,600.  of  which 
$25  million  is  not  new  money  but  is  the 
estimated  total  of  carryover  and  deobli- 
gated  funds. 

The  only  other  cut  under  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  figure  is  the 
item  in  title  n  for  assistance  to  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States,  which  are 
funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Cubans 
in  this  country.  We  reduced  the  House 
figiu-e  by  $10.6  million  while  at  the  same 
time  reappropriating  available  funds 
totaling  $7,600,000.  Thus,  the  total  re- 
duction Is  $3  million  and  represents  a 
sum  which  the  committee  was  informed 
may  not  be  needed  for  the  various  pro-* 
grams  for  Cuban  refugees  this  year. 

The  several  language  provisions  and 
changes  in  the  bill  were  covered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  I  will  just  say  here  that  I  have 
studied  these  language  provisions  and 
agree  to  them.  It  has  been  an  unusual 
sequence  of  events,  wherein  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  now  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  have 
acted  prior  to  the  Issuance  and  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  authori- 
zation bill.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
will  do  no  harm  in  this  instance,  as  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  action 
is  within  the  bounds  of  both  the  Senate 
authorization  bill  and,  of  course,  the 
higher  House  authorization  bill.  It 
closely  refiects  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
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The     PRESIDING     OPPlCia>     tw 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment"   ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  PresK  I ««., 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  a*ir  f 
its  immediate  consideration.  My  anw^n 
ment  would  provide  $12  million  fo/^" 
velopment  research  during  the  flscfti^XT 
1965.  '^"scaiyear 

In  section  113  on  page  10  of  the  hin 
the  House  limited  the  amount  for  dewi 
opment  research  to  $6  miUlon  The  SmI" 
ate  Appropriations  Committee,  on  aS" 
tember  29,  increased  this  sum  to  $15  bS" 
lion,  which  is  the  full  amount  of  iSl 
budget  estimate.  ' 

There  is  a  good  possibility  that  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will  be  vaa 
necessary  for  the  foreign  aid  approprlal 
tion  bill  to  be  sent  to  conference  since 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Senate 
amendments  are  agreeable  to  the  Houae 

Should  there  be  a  need  for  a  confer- 
ence on  this  bill,  the  amount  agreed  to 
in  conference  for  development  research 
would  undoubtedly  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $6  million  and  $15  million.  With 
the  $12  million  I  am  proposing,  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  twice  as  much  as 
they  would  have  had  in  the  House  bllL 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  a  reasonaWe 
compromise. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  there  were 
discussions  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee— that  is  the  Representa- 
tive who  managed  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  Representative  J.  Vattghait 
Gary. 

He  advised  me  that  if  we  reduced  the 
limitation  to  $12  million,  there  would  be 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  House  might 
accept  the  Senate  bill  without  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  agree  to  the  figure  $10 
million  instead  of  $12  million? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
have  that  authority  in  view  of  what  has 
transpired.  I  believe  that  it  ought  to 
remain  at  $12  million.  I  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  stated 
that  he  could  go  along  with  the  figure  of 
$12  million.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  cut 
it  any  further,  we  would  have  to  negoti- 
ate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  In  favor 
of  $6  million.  But,  If  the  bill  would  be 
passed  at  $12  million,  and  be  acceptable 
without  a  conference,  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
line  21,  in  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$15,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$12,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  that  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  would  come  up  so  quick- 
ly. I  have  just  returned  from  lunch 
and  I  will  need  a  few  moments  to  pre- 
sent my  amendment.  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  allowed  the  necessary  time  to  prepare 
my  presentation  to  the  Senate. 


Hr  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

.Jt  the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

*^e    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

-uA  will  call  the  roll. 

^e  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
to  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  fiuther  amendment. 

j£r.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
gend  an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  for  the  contln- 
eency  fund  by  $50  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
lx)uisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed,  on 
page  2,  Une  14,  to  strike  out  "$149,200.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$99,200,- 

OOO". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  with  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  reductions  made  In  the  bill  of 
1500  million.    However,  I  am  aware  of 
the  adjournment  drive  that  is  presently 
on.  and  I  will  not  place  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  "adjournment  express"  be- 
cause we   have    been    in   session   long 
enough.    Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the 
gole  amendment  that  I  have  offered  pro- 
vides  that    the    contingency    fund    be 
funded  with  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1965  instead  of  the  $150  million  provided 
by  the  committee.    To  give  the  Agency 
an  amount    greater    than   this    would 
amount    to    Congress    condoning    the 
countless  misuses  and  abuses  that  have 
been  made  of  this  fund  not  only  during 
the  past  year  but  ever  since  it  was  es- 
tablished 6  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  cite  some 
of  the  most  recent  abuses  of  the  con- 
tingency fund: 

As  of  April  30, 1964,  just  2  months  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1964,  there 
was  obligated  out  of  the  contingency 
fund  a  total  of  only  $7,907,000. 

There  was  available  in  the  contingency 
fund  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year 
1964,  a  total  of  $184,774,000.  Thus,  there 
was  still  available  for  obligation  as  of 
April  30,  just  2  months  before  the  end 
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of  the  fiscal  year,  approximately  $177 
million.  During  the  last  2  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  all  but  $746,000  of  the 
$184  million  was  obligated. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the   Record    at   this   point   exhibits  A 


and  B  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  which  substantiate  the  facts  I  have 
just  presented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Exhibit  A 
Mutual  defense  and  development  program— Uses  of  the  contingency  fund,  fiscal  year  1964 


[In  thousands  of  doUars) 


Country 


Far  East: 
Laos.. 


Thailand. 


Amount 

programed 

as  of  May 

20,1964 


Amount 

obligated 

as  of  Apr. 

30,1964 


Vietnam. 


Latin  America: 
Bolivia 


Panama. 


U.N.  peacekeeping,  Cyprus. 


Disaster  relief,  worldwide- 


Total. 


7,325 
485 

21,600 

4.450 

3.150 

424 

4,079 


6,233 
100 


Purpose 


10 


41,413 


105 


1,459 


7,907 


Air  support  costs  and  subsistence  and  other  commercial 
consumables. 

Cost  of  transportation,  essential  spare  parts,  Installa- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  U.S.  Army 
portable  radio  transmitter  lent  to  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment. .  ^,  ,  ,, 

Funds  required  for  procurement  of  essential  commoai- 
ties  under  the  commodity  impact  program  and  for 
the  counterinsurgency  program,  and  for  a  counter- 
insurgency  project. 

For  exi)enses  deferred  when  emergency  expenses  arising 
from  a  crisis  in  the  natioaal  tin  mines  were  financed. 

Budgetary  support  and  architectural  and  engineering 
services  shortfall  for  school  construction. 

For  contribution  to  the  special  fund  established  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  Jar 
support  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  on  Cyprus. 

For  the  relief  of  victims  of  n 
strife. 


natural  disasters  and  civil 


Uses  of  the  contingency  fund,  fiscal  year  1964— detail  of  amounts  programed  for  disaster 

relief,  worldwide,  as  of  May  20,  1964 


fin  thousands  of  doUars] 


Coimtry 


Under  Ambassador's  authority: 

Costa  Rica - 

Dominican  Republic 

Fijllslands 

India --- 

Italy...- - 

Libya — - 

Martinique -- 

•  Nepal-- 

Pakistan 

Tangan>-ika ■ 

Thailand -- 

Reserve --• 

Under  AID/W  approvals: 

Brasil 

Costa  Rica -- 


Purpose 


Amount 


Flood - 

Hurricane 

Flood.-. 

Kashmir  earthquake -. 

Belllno  Dam  break - 

Flood.. - .- 

Hurricane  Edith. -. 

Smallpox  epidemic. - 

Cyclone 

Earthquake 

Lopburi  locust  infestation. 


Cyprus 

Haiti 

Korea - 

Saudi  Arabia 

Trinidad-Tobago. 


Total. 


Bahia  flood... 

Volcano  and  flood 

Civil  strife - 

Hurricane  Flora 

C  holera  epidemic 

Flash  flood 

Hnrricane  Flora 


10 
1 

10 
6 
5 

10 

10 
1 

10 

10 
5 

63 

20 
3,000 
30 
260 
35 
40 
63 


4,079 


Exhibit  B 
Foreign  Assistance:   Title  I. -Status  of  fiscal  year  1964  contingency  fund  as  of  June  SO,  1964  {preliminary) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) . 


Resources 


Appropriation. 


Amount 


50,000 


Other  availabilities: 

Unobligated  carryover 

Reimbursements 

Recoveries  (deobligatlons) . 


Total  available- 


127,099 
2,400 
6,275 


Uses 


Sec.  610  transfer  to  other  appropriations: 

To  military  assistance  program .-- 

To  Americal  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 


134,774 


184, 774 


Obligations' 

Unobligated  balance. 


Total. 


Amount 


75,000 
1,600 


70,600 

107,428 

746 


184,774 


Thoiuandt 


I  Contingency  fund  obligations: 

Country:  ,    „,„ 

.                                                                                                           $8,850 

Laos — qnn 

Thailand — - - — -«,  ^ 

Vietnam -..- -- ^S  °26 

gol'Y^a -- - - 60  000 

orazlL '  J5Q 

Panama 9  704 

U.N.  peacekeeping— Cyprus ;,- i''^ 


REMARKS 


Air  support  costs  and  subsistence,  and  other  commercial  consumables.         ^„„„ 
Costs  Kconnection  with  U.S.  Army  portable  transmitter  loaned  to  Thai  Govern- 


ment. 


Disaster  relief. 
Total  obligations. 


3,966 
107,428 


Commodities  for  counter  insurgency  program  and  commercial  Import  program. 

Funds  for  budgetary  support. 

Loan  for  procurement  of  essential  conunodities. 

A  and  E  services  shortfall  for  school  construction. 

To  meet  U.S.  pledge  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus. 

Relief  of  victims  of  natural  disasters  and  civil  strife. 
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Mr.  E]  iLENDER.    Actually.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, di^ring  fiscal  year  1964.  about  $7 


October 


million  (jf 
qualified 
This  ambunt 
$4inillioi 
of  natural 
a  Uttle 
the  peade 
are  sho^tn 
previous]  7 
Some  of 
Included 
budgetary 
million  f  )r 

Mr.  President 
no  quest:  on 
Bolivia  a  id 
abus  ;d 


( ver 


iie 


\(as 


Cont  ingency 


was 
abuses 
the 
priatlon 

The 
priatlons 
of  the 
amended 
to  10 
may  be 
priatlon 
20  perceiit 
which  it 
mine  the 
ferred 
fiscal  yesjr 
what 
fund  for 
ability 


tems. 


transfer  of  funds  to  other  appro- 
Is  permitted  under  section  610 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
This  section  provides  that  up 
of  any  appropriation  item 
ransf  erred  to  another  appro - 
em,  provided  it  does  not  exceed 
of  the  appropriation  item  to 
been  transferred.   To  deter- 
amount  that  coxild  be  trans- 
the  Contingency  Fund  in 
1964  it  Is  necessary  to  know 
funds  were  available  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964.    This  avail- 


Fc  reign 


per  :ent 


las 


frsm 


totjil 


f o  lows : 

New  apprc  prlations 
Reimburse  ments 
nnobllgatejd 
Recoveries 
obllgati 


cas 


year 


6C ) 


Thus, 
under  tht 
tingency 
total 
Actually, 
fiscal 
from  the 
to  the 
and  $1. 
American 
making 
year  1964 
percent 
the 

Since 
tlon  in 
ance  Act 
more  than 
the 

'.  priatlon 
answer  is 
Foreign 
amended, 
whenever 
sary,  he 
may  be 
up  to 
that  can 
to  the  lim 
million 
ular 

The 
million 


$101 


the  obligations  of  these  f  imds 

as    bona    fide    contingencies. 

consists  of  approximately 

spent  for  the  relief  of  victims 

disasters  and  civil  strife.   And 

$2.5  million  spent  to  keep 

in  Cyprus.     These  amounts 

in  exhibit  "A"  which  I  have 

incorporated  in  the  Record. 

nonemergency  types  of  uses 

the  following:    $3,412,000  for 

support  in  Bolivia  and  $50 

a  loan  to  Brazil. 

I  submit  that  there  is 

but  that  in  the  case  of  both 

Brazil  the  Contingency  Fund 

But  even  worse  than  these 

the  transfer  of  funds  from 

Fimd  to  other  appro- 


$50,000,000 

during  year__       2,  400,  000 

carryover.. _  127.099.000 

resulting   from   de- 

5,275.000 


Making   the   total   avaU- 


alle 184,774,000 


]  Ir.  President,  it  was  possible 

law  to  transfer  from  the  Con- 

rimd  up  to  10  percent  of  the 

am(unt  available,  or  $18,477,000. 

during  the  last  2  months  of 

1964,  there  was  transferred 

Contingency  Fund  $75  million 

m4itary  assistance  appropriation 

.000  to  the  appropriation  of 

schools  and  hospitals  abroad, 

total  transfers  for  the  fiscal 

$76,600,000,  or  more  than  40 

i  the  total  moneys  available  in 

Conti  igency  Fund. 

t^ere  is  this  10  percent  llmita- 

610  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 

of  1961  as  amended,  how  can 

40  percent  be  transferred  from 

Contlpgency  Fund  to  other  appro- 

tems?      Mr.    President,    the 

foimd  in  section  614(a)  of  the 

Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as 

This  section  provides  that, 

the  President  deems  it  neces- 

n  ay  use  up  to  $250  million  that 

found  anywhere  in  the  bill,  plus 

million  of  foreign  currencies 

b ;  found  anywhere,  subject  only 

ijtation  that  not  more  than  $50 

be  used  in  any  one  partic- 


tlie 


se<  tlon 


m  ly 
country 
Pre  sident 


saw  fit  to  transfer  $75 
fibm  the  regular  Contingency 


Fund  to  the  military  assistance  appro- 
priation rather  than  use  the  authority 
contained  in  section  510  of  the  act  which 
has  been  established  to  provide  for  un- 
foreseen emergencies  occurring  in  the 
military  field.  This  section  provides  that 
the  President  may,  if  he  so  determines, 
draw  down  from  the  military  stock  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  up  to  $300  mil- 
lion of  military  equipment  and  supplies. 
Why  was  this  authority  not  used? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  contingen- 
cy fund  was  raided  Instead  of  using  the 
section  510  authority  because  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  reimbursed  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year  for  any  equipment  that  may  have 
been  obtained  under  this  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  provides  new 
obligatlonal  authority  that  is  $300  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Congress  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid  last  year,  and  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  the  administra- 
tion will  still  have  new  obllgational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1965  exceeding  the 
amount  provided  last  year  by  $250 
million. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  authorization 
bill  as  it  is  now  on  the  statute  books,  the 
President  has  almost  unlimited  transfer 
authority.  He  is  able  to  shift  funds  from 
one  item  to  another  at  will.  But  even  if 
this  flexibility  is  not  enough,  I  submit 
that  if  any  additional  funds  are  neces- 
sary for  military  or  economic  purposes, 
he  can  submit  his  request  to  Congress 
when  it  convenes  in  January. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  recall  that  when  the  authorization  bill 
passed  this  way,  we  provided  $3.3  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  In  addition,  there 
was  added  to  that  bill  an  amendment, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovERNl.  providing  that 
$50  million  be  earmarked  for  the  pur- 
chase of  beef,  poultry,  and  other  high 
protein  foods.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  conferees  on  the  authorization 
bill  are  going  to  strike  that  amendment; 
thus  making  the  Senate  authorization 
$3,250  million  instead  of  $3.3  billion. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  that  if  my  amendment  is 
accepted  the  pending  bill  will  be  in  line 
with  the  action  that  is  anticipated  on  the 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  my  amendment  and  thereby  save 
$50  million  for  our  taxpayers.  Let  us  at 
least  lighten  their  burden  by  this 
amoimt.  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  some  tightening  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Connnit- 
tee.  While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  in  the  case  of  Brazil— and  I 
have  discussed  this  at  some  length — the 
fact  is  that  there  is  language  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  making  $50  million  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  meat  and  poul- 
try.   I  vmderstand  that  provision  will  be 


eliminated  from  the  authorization  hm 
Yet  the  amount  that  w^Z,^ 
for  these  purposes  has  been  left  inT? 
authorization  bill.  ^  ^  ^^ 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  i  sh«ii 
not  resist  the  Senator's  amendment  iTS 
is  put  to  a  vote.  "  ** 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Pres1H»»,* 
will  the  Senator  yield  ?  ^'^^aent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    It  is  my  under 
standing  that  the  $50  miUion  approorS' 
tlon  has  been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  $50  milUon 
There  was  language  stating  that  $50  mil' 
lion  must  be  used  for  the  purchasTof 
beef  and  poultry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  They  had  to 
spend  up  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  $50  mil- 
lion  amount  was  left  in  the  bill 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to  go 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  11812)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Record  show  that  I  voted 
against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Record  will  so  indicate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1946 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amendmg  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
I  ask  that  it  remain  on  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  cosponsors  and  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  contents  of  this  bill  are  derived 
from  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Saployment  and  Manpower  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  chair  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  one  of  the  two  major  bills  which 
I  plan  to  introduce  dealing  with  the  ur- 
-ent  problem  of  unemployment.  This 
bill  which  deals  with  economic  and  em- 
oloyment  policy  and  a  proposed  compan- 
ion measure  dealing  with  manpower  pol- 
icy can  provide  this  country  for  the  first 
time  with  a  coordinated  manpower  and 
employment  policy. 

In  the  4  years  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson 
gdministration  we  have  crossed  a  major 
watershed  in  the  application  of  our  eco- 
nomic know-how  to  improve  the  fortunes 
of  working  Americans.  These  years  have 
seen  the  overwhelmingly  successful  ap- 
plication of  fiscal  policy — in  this  case,  a 
tax  cut — to  restore  the  economy  to  its 
full  efficiency.  These  years  have  also 
seen  the  passage  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
and  several  other  milestone  measures  in 
the  fields  of  education,  manpower,  and 
economic  policy. 

Together,  these  new  measures  have 
lifted  the  country  from  the  chronic  stag- 
nation and  lethargy  of  the  Eisenhower 
years  and  given  us  over  40  months  of 
the  longest-lived  period  of  expansion 
in  our  peacetime  history. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  lived  up  to  its  promise  to  get  this 
country  moving  again. 

Personal  income  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
a  full  percentage  point  higher  than  last 
year. 

The  amount  of  take-home  pay  families 
can  spend  for  other  than  the  necessities 
of  life  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  2  per- 
centage points  greater  than  last  year. 

We  are  heading  into  a  period  of  really^ 
substantial  increases  in  consumer  spend- 
ing and  capital  investment. 

And — best  news  of  all — the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  dropping  steadily.  We  must 
not  allow  it  to  rise  again.  We  must  keep 
this  economy  rolling. 

President  Johnson  is  devoted  to  ac- 
complishing just  that.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  general  performance  of  the  economy. 
he  has  been  determined  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  We  have  already 
approved  the  war  on  poverty  bill  and 
the  Appalachia  bill. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
through in  the  United  States.  We  can 
eliminate  the  business  cycle,  just  as  sev- 
eral European  nations  have  succeeded  in 
doing  through  the  intelligent  application 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  E>olicy  as  well  as 
manpower  policy. 

We  will  suceed  in  this  effort  if  we  can 
only  further  relax  the  weakening  grip  of 
old  and  outdated  myths  upon  our  un- 
derstanding of  how  this  coimtry's  econ- 
omy works.  The  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  cut  has  dealt  those  myths  a 
death  blow.  We  must  make  sure  now 
that  they  do  not  revive. 

Senators  should  note  that  despite  this 
long-lived  expansion  helped  along  by  the 
tax  cut.  the  Nation  is  not  plagued  by 


rimaway  inflation.  Indeed,  the  figures 
look  so  good  that  the  pimdits  are  starting 
to  ask  if  we  have  not  finally  laid  the 
business  cycle  to  rest. 

Even  the  august  magazine  Business 
Week,  in  its  June  27  issue,  has  been  led 
to  observe  that  "the  current  upswing  is 
changing  many  rules  that  have  applied 
for  more  than  a  century." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "A  Well-Tempered  Boom," 
published  in  the  June  27  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Well-Tempered   Boom 

The  longest  business  upswing  on  record  is 
changing  economic  ideas  that  have  been  held 
for  more  than  100  years.  For  the  first  time, 
a  boom  has  been  accompanied  by  price  sta- 
bility. 

At  mid-1964,  U.S.  business  finds  Itself  In 
the  midst  of  an  upswing  that's  changing 
everybody's  thoughts  about  what  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  can  do. 

Previously,  it  was  believed  the  United 
States  could  not  expect  to  combine  economic 
growth  with  price  stability  for  more  than  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  current  upswing 
already  Is  the  longest  on  record  for  normal 
peacetime  years  and  shows  absolutely  no 
signs  of  topping  out  (Business  Week  Mar.  28, 
1964,  p.  23) .  But  In  over  40  months  of  busi- 
ness advance.  Industrial  prices  barely  have 
budged  from  a  horizontal  line. 

The  old  idea  was  that  prosperous  times 
create  enough  distortions  between  prices  and 
costs,  sales  and  inventories,  credit  and  liquid- 
ity, capacity  and  demand  to  bring  a  down- 
turn. Yet  a  careful  look  at  the  economy 
over  the  past  40  months  shows  a  record  that 
Is  singularly  free  of  the  kinds  of  Imbalances 
that  always  have  appeared  In  past  periods 
of  prosperity. 

FIRST    IN     A     CENTURY 

Indeed,  the  current  upswing  Is  changing 
many  rules  that  liave  applied  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research's  business  cycle  chronology,  dat- 
ing back  to  1854,  covers  27  buslnes  expan- 
sions. It  shows  that  the  U.S.  economy  is 
now  writing  a  wholly  new  record  of  stable 
growth : 

Prices  have  been  uniquely  stable  over  the 
past  40  months.  The  Federal  Reserve  Index 
of  industrial  production  has  risen  by  over 
25  percent — a  good  gain  by  historic  stand- 
ards. Metals  prices  have  been  rising  since 
mld-1963,  but  cuts  in  other  areas  have  kept 
the  overall  wholesale  price  index  stable. 

Past  upswings  always  have  brought  ris- 
ing costs.  This  time,  costs  have  declined. 
The  Census  Bureau's  Index  of  unit  labor 
costs  In  manufacturing  (1957-59=100)  stood 
at  98.6  In  April,  more  than  three  points  be- 
low the  102.1  figure  of  February,  1961,  when 
the  current  business  upswing  got  under  way. 

Good  business  always  has  led  previously 
to  higher  interest  rates.  Yet  In  April  of  this 
year,  bond  yields  stood  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  In  early  1961. 

EXPLANATIONS 

In  seeking  to  explain  these  new  trends, 
economists  point  to  a  long  list  of  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  government,  business, 
and  consumers,  all  of  which  make  for  greater 
stability  of  growth. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  a  history  of  abrupt 
shifts,  the  Federal  Goverimient  has  been 
pursuing  smoothly  expansionary  fiscal  poli- 
cies. Government  spending  rose  by  $7  blUlon 
to  $9  billion  In  each  of  the  years  between 
1960  and  1963.     The  growth  of  spending  Is 


now  tapering  off.  But  this  year's  tax  cut 
of  about  $9  bUUon  wUl  have  a  Elmllar  ex- 
pansionary effect. 

MONET    SUKPi!y 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  too,  has  aban- 
doned its  old  stop-start  behavior  in  favor  of 
a  policy  of  allowing  the  money  supply  to 
grow  smoothly.  Defined  to  Include  demand 
deposits  and  currency  only,  the  U.S.  money 
supply  has  grown  by  $2  billion  to  $5  billion 
In  each  of  the  past  3  years.  Figures  up  to 
the  end  of  May  lead  to  the  expectation  of 
similar  growth  in  1964.  If  the  money  supply 
is  broadened  to  Include  time  deposits,  the 
growth  of  monetary  liquidity  has  been  more 
dramatic,  but  equally  smooth. 

For  its  part,  business  has  rigorously  avoid- 
ed the  scramble  for  Inventories  that  has 
always  occurred  in  the  past  when  prosperity 
has  led  to  a  big  push  for  sales.  In  a  dramatic 
change  in  manEigement  policy  (Business 
Week,  Apr.  4,  1964,  p.  25),  companies  now 
see  tight  Inventory  management  as  the  right 
policy  during  prosperity  as  well  as  recessions. 
The  result  is  a  stability  of  the  Inventory  sales 
ratio  tliat  has  lasted  throughout  the  present 
upswing. 

UNDEH    WRAPS 

Bvisiness  also  shows  restraint  in  its  long- 
term  planning.  The  most  recent  McGraw- 
Hill  capital  spending  survey  showed  that 
companies  are  planning  a  14  percent  Increase 
in  capacity  over  the  next  3  years.  Over 
the  same  period,  they  foresee  a  19-percent  in- 
crease in  the  physical  volume  of  their  sales — 
an  expectation  that  seems  reasonable,  even 
conservative,  in  the  light  of  the  tax  cut. 

Consumer  spending  refiects  a  similar  re- 
strained optimism.  The  cut  in  personal 
taxes  has  led  neither  to  a  burst  of  savings 
nor  a  burst  of  spending.  Instead,  consumers 
are  spending  at  close  to  the  normal  relation 
to  disposable  income.  Some  analysts  have 
argued  that  the  months  since  the  tax  cut 
have  seen  abnormally  high  debt  repayments. 
But  the  $587  miUlon  increase  in  outstanding 
installment  debt  in  April  is  actually  the  big- 
gest gain  posted  so  far  this  year,  and  is  above 
the  average  monthly  Increase  for  1963. 

INVESTMENTS 

Cautious  optimism  carries  over  into  invest- 
ment behavior.  Stocks  have  made  a  sharp 
recovery  from  the  1962  crash.  But  because 
earnings  have  also  grown,  price-earning  ra- 
tios have  continued  relatively  stable. 

Particularly  in  the  past  year,  the  benefits 
of  stable  growth  have  been  widespread.  Prof- 
its continue  to  post  new  quarterly  records. 
Long-term  unemployment,  which  seemed  in- 
tractable only  a  few  months  ago,  is  declining. 
And  the  United  States  is  making  strides  In 
closing  both  the  balance-of -payments  deficit 
and  the  deficit  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  surely 
present  performance  demonstrates  that 
the  state  of  economic  know-how  is  now 
such  that  it  is  possible  for  wise  public 
policy  to  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  help  assure  consistent  and  sound 
economic  expansion  without  the  threat 
of  runaway  infiation. 

Naturally,  before  public  economic  pol- 
icies can  be  wisely  applied,  there  must  be 
some  shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
sector  toward  their  use.  Such  a  shift  is 
underway. 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
representative  spokesmen  from  business 
and  industry  indicated  that  they  were 
increasingly  aware  that  our  corporate 
society  is  hardly  the  model  of  perfect 
competition,  invoked  by  those  who  find 
presentday  economics  a  hard  pill  to 
swallow. 
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One  o: 
tions  to 


Now  there  la  every  good  economic  reason         Large  flmu  respect 
for  business  to  assiune  everyone  In  the  labor 
force  as  a 


one  another. 


Oqou 


I  to  assxime  everyone  In  the  labor     petition  among  them  Is  Intense  but'tk^*** 
fixed  cost.     After  all,  what  this     a  feeling  of  Uve  and  let  Uve.  cooDerati^'**  *• 


Octob&r  I 

the  most  interesting  contribu- 

thls  growing  discussion  in  the 
private  Sector  was  published  in  the  At- 
lantic \  onthly  for  June  1964.    It  was 

written  j)y  Joto  R.  Bimtlng,  vice  presl-  ^^lle  temporarily  unemployed.     One  way  or     even  unwritten  rules  th^rc^ii;*  i«^-*« 

the   Federal   Reserve   Bank    of  another,    business    is    going    to    pay    labor     to  refuse  to  try  to  win  awav  imnorf^****" 

Phlladel  >hla    and    is    entitled    "What's  whether  working   or   not.     Obviously,  then,     tomers  of  a  large  rival.    They  havT?  *"*" 

Ahead  f4r  Business?"    At  one  point,  Mr.     from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy  as  a     *'"'"'■ *"--  '-  -"— " -  "  «  DWi 


Eftintlng 


Perhaps 
works  its 
phrenla. 


neas— an] 
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act  means  Is  that  each  person  In  the  labor     recognition  of  priorities  of  InterMt  «    "^ 
force  Is  to  be  employed,  or  to  receive  Income     hope  of  reciprocal   recognition.     t1im»  ^ 


At  one  point,  Mr. 
ic  moved  to  comment  on  the  pe- 


culiar d  chotomy   which   exists   in   the 
minds  o    many  private  businessmen: 
I   ,  The     ft  shlzophrenlc     btislnessman     Inces- 

I  y  santly  ac  vertlses  to   beguile  the  consumer 

Into  buying  his  product,  but  he  has  never 
identified  himself  with  programs  to  raise 
overall  s]  «ndlng  at  the  expense  of  saving. 


.he  success  of  the  tax  cut,  as  It 
will,  will  cure  some  of  this  schlzo- 
for    that   aliment    Is    an    afQlctlon 


which  do>s  no  one— and  particularly  busl- 


good. 


I  ask  1  inanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle ent  tied  "What's  Ahead  for  Busi- 
ness?" \5rltten  by  John  R.  Bunting,  and 
published  in  the  June  1964  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  he  Record. 

I  also  isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"Report  on  Washington."  published  in 
the  sami  Issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly,  be 
printed  n  the  Record,  for  it  discusses 
what  I  f(  el  to  be  a  most  urgent  matter — 
greater  f  exlbility  for  the  President  in  his 
discretio  lary  use  of  tax  policy  to  keep 
the  econ  jmy  on  the  upswing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  rep(rt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ri  CORD,  as  follows : 

y  ^BAT's  Ahead  roa  Bttsiniss? 
( By  John  R.  Bunting ) 

Since  tl  le  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Amer- 
ican econjmy  has  performed  with  unparal- 
leled efHc  ency.  True,  there  has  been  some 
Inflation,  especially  diu-lng  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  war.  but  that  was  neither 
unexpectc  i  nor  inexcusable.  Pour  short. 
shallow  r  ^cessions  blemish  the  record  too; 
and  for  he  past  5  years  Americans  have 
come  to  b  i  conscious  of  a  persistent  balance- 
of -payments  problem,  plus  an  inability  to 
get  the  ec  >nomy  to  a  position  of  full  employ- 
ment. 

By  any  comparative  standards,  however — 
whether  Its  own  record,  or  the  past  or 
present  r(  cord  of  any  other  national  econ- 
omy— the  18  years  since  the  war  have  been 
the  most  prosperous,  trouble-free  years  in 
the  histoi  y  of  the  American  economy. 

Yet,  du  Ing  this  period  significant  changes 
have  take  n  place  in  the  basic  structure  of 
our  econo  ny.  At  the  outset  It  may  be  help- 
ful to  list  three  important  forces  making 
for  modifl  :atlon  in  the  structure  of  our  busi- 
ness socle  ;y :  ( 1 )  the  Maximum  Employment 
Act;  (2)  ttie  emerging  dominance  of  the  cor- 
porate conglomerate;   (3)   automation. 

The  Msximxun  Employment  Act  was  for- 
malized li  194«.  In  large  measure,  its  spirit- 
ual conce  )tlon  occurred  a  decade  earlier  in 
the  New  :  )eal.  It  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  sot  lal  reform  that  swept  through  the 
United  Stitn  in  the  wake  of  the  great  de- 
pression. Despite  the  fact  that  the  act  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  few  busi- 
nessmen 1  ave  properly  assimilated  Into  their 
thinking  the  tremendous  institutional 
changes  11  has  wrought.  Of  coxu'se,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  business  conunu- 
nlty  did  i  ot  agree  with  this  act  when  it  was 
pan«d.  ICany  still  hold  out  against  it.  No 
buslnessiE  an,  however,  shovild  fail  to  recog- 
nize how  tt  has  changed  the  cost  structure 
of  buslnes  i. 


whole,  operations  are  more  efficient  at  full 
employment  because  the  unemployed  remain 
In  the  overall  cost  figures,  even  though  they 
make  no  contribution  to  production. 

What  this  could  mean  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  la  that  big  business,  at  least,  will 
assume  all  employees  as  a  fixed  cost  much  as 
Industry  in  Japan  and  In  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  does.  All  workers  would  be 
put  on  a  salary  basis  and  treated  the  same 
as  offlceworkers.  Profits  would  bear  the 
brunt  and  reap  the  reward  of  the  vagaries  in 
biisiness  activity. 

The  likelihood  of  this  eventuality  is  rein- 
forced by  the  growing  dominance  of  the  cor- 
porate conglomerate  in  the  business  world. 
The  conglomerate  Is  a  large  corporation 
diversified  to  the  extent  that  within  Itself 
separate  subcompanles  operate  In  vastly  dif- 
ferent markets.  The  Idea  is  to  stabilize  the 
Income  and  earnings  of  the  whole  unit.  But 
more  than  Just  a  strong  desire  for  stabilized 
income  and  earnings  Is  powering  the  drive 
toward  conglomeration.  Corporations,  huge 
and  dominant  In  their  own  field,  are  inhibited 
by  a  sense  of  propriety — and  a  suspicion  of 
what  the  "antltrusters"  would  do — from  fur- 
ther expansion  there.  Awash  In  depreciation 
reserves,  in  retained  earnings,  and  in  other 
vestiges  of  cash  fiow,  they  seek  profitable  out- 
lets for  their  funds  and  skills  In  other  sec- 
tors of  industry. 

Many  businessmen  who  are  deeply  Involved 
In  diversification  deplore  this  trend.  They 
recognize  that  the  actions  of  the  corporate 
conglomerate  frequently  are  not  In  strict 
conformity  with  a  market  economy.  These 
biisinessmen  believe  strongly  that  for  a 
market  system  to  work,  business  must  try  to 
maximize  profits  In  each  market.  But  the 
growth  of  the  diversified  large  enterprise  does 
not  allow  them  to  operate  In  this  manner. 

A  firm  that  produces  a  variety  of  products 
and  operates  across  many  markets  does  not 
necessarily  regard  a  particular  market  as  a 
separate  unit  for  determining  business  policy. 
Therefore,  It  does  not  need  to  attempt  to 
maximize  profits  in  the  sale  of  each  of  Its 
products.  Some  products  may  be  classified 
as  moneymaklng  Items,  some  as  convenience 
goods,  and  some  as  loss  leaders. 

The  diversification  of  the  large  firm  mini- 
mizes loss  In  one  part  by  setting  It  against 
profit  In  another.  This  Is  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  firm.  In  economic  terms,  however, 
such  a  spreading  of  risk  nullifies,  or  at  least 
blunts,  the  effect  of  changes  In  prices,  costs, 
and  profits  as  guides  to  economic  activity. 
Profits  from  one  activity  subsidize  the  con- 
tinuance of  another.  Survival  of  the  fittest  Is 
abrogated.  The  selective  forces  of  competi- 
tion are  Ineffective. 

Of  course,  management  of  a  huge  firm 
desiring  to  maximize  profits  may  expand  the 
profitable  facilities  and  eliminate  the  others. 
But  this  does  not  follow  automatically.  The 
allocation  of  costs  Is  usually  the  result  rather 
than  a  source  of  a  policy  decision. 

Most  important,  however,  huge  size,  by 
necessitating  the  development  of  a  corpo- 
rate social  conscience,  strikes  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  market  system.  The 
modern  corporation  cannot  play  the  eco- 
nomic game  In  the  traditional  manner.  It 
cannot  convince  itself,  even,  that  an  "In- 
visible hand"  will  cause  Its  selfish  actions 
to  be  for  the  common  good.  It  cannot  pull 
out  all  stops  to  kill  off  competition.  It  can- 
not try  to  make  as  much  profit  as  it  might. 
Business  actions  can  no  longer  be  predi- 
cated on  the  simple  motive  of  self-interest. 


their  punches  in  dealing  with  smaUer  rt^ 
too.  Frequently,  it  is  wiser  to  let  tW 
live  than  to  compete  so  viciously  as  tov^ 
them  off  and  bring  on  antimonopoirnm. 
ceedlngs  of  some  sort.  So  the  game  can  n«i- 
be  played  on  an  all-out  basis. 

This  is  leading  to  a  new  concept  of  th. 
American  economic  system.  Economists  W 
long  held  such  a  concept.  Now  the  hiw 
nessman  himself  is  slowly  coming  to  the  oon' 
vlctlon  that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  diil 
clpUne  himself.  He  can  no  longer  enjoy  th« 
luxury  of  believing  in  an  economic  gystBa 
in  which  the  lure  of  gain  and  an  in^^ 
hand  would  steer  everyone  and  the  whota 
economy  in  the  right  direction  and  at  tha 
right  pace. 

Recently,  we  have  come  to  be  aware  of  an. 
other  factor  which  is  transforming  our  buall 
ness  system:  automation. 

Changes  growing  out  of  technological  in. 
novations  have  always  been  notoriously  dif. 
ficult  to  measure  and  are  almost  alwayi 
much  broader  than  imagined.  The  auto- 
mobile, for  example,  did  infinitely  more  than 
Just  supplant  the  buggy.  It  replaced  staying 
at  home,  and  is  now  transplanting  cities, 
towns,  and  the  whole  countryside.  Now  au. 
tomation  may  be  replacing  certain  sklllB" 
but,  more  important,  it  is  transforming  our 
educational  needs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  «hftii 
have  to  train  workers  to  man  the  new  au- 
tomated equipment.  Computers  and  other 
forms  of  automated  equipment  are  giant 
morons,  not  giant  brains.  Even  the  highly 
regarded  programing  of  a  computer  la  dif- 
ficult, not  because  of  the  inherent  complex- 
ity of  the  computer  Itself,  but  because  of 
the  need  to  spell  out  every  step  in  pains- 
taking  detail.  Just  as  most  of  the  Jobs 
replaced  by  the  computer  did  not  call  for 
high  intelligence  or  creative  people,  neither 
does  most  work  with  the  computer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  incessant  load  of  informa- 
tion emptying  from  the  computer  begs  for 
more  general  intelligence  in  its  use  and  In- 
terpretation. A  more  thoretlcal  bent  In 
education  as  opposed  to  our  traditional  prag- 
matic bias  in  this  country  would  seem  ap- 
propriate if  we  are  to  take  full  advantage 
of  automation. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  structural  change  Is  taking  place  In 
the  role  which  private  capital  plays  in  our 
economy.  All  the  talk  about  automatiwi 
over  the  past  decade  or  so  would  suggest 
that  spending  for  new  plant  and  machinery 
has  been  tremendous.  Actually,  it  has  been 
anything  but.  The  shortfall  in  plant  and 
equipment  spending  has  been  obsc\ired  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  raw  flgfures.  They 
have  been  Impressive. 

The  failure  of  Investment  in  plant  and 
machinery  is  not  a  failure  to  grow,  but  a 
failure  to  grow  enough  to  hold  its  propor- 
tionate part  of  gross  national  product.  There 
is  a  persuasive  enough  explanation  for  this. 
After  the  shortage-induced  postwar  boom  la 
capital  investment,  a  letdown  was  inevitable. 
Every  capital-spending  boom  Is  bound  to 
bring  in  its  wake  some  excess  capacity.  In 
fact,  the  astonishing  part  is  not  that  there 
has  been  a  letdown,  but  that  the  letdown 
has  been  so  gentle. 

But  an  important  part  of  the  story  re- 
mains untold.  The  amount  of  capital 
(plant  and  eqiiipment)  required  per  dollar 
of  output — call  it  the  capital-output  ratio- 
has  been  declining.  The  Council  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Advisers  has  estimated  that  this  ratio 
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^iMMd  from  23  {$230  of  capital  to  $1  of 
zZm^  in  1929.  to  about  1.8  in  the  period 
2i  the  war.  That  is  more  than  a  20-per- 
iMit  decline. 

Other  bits  of  evidence,  difficult  to  validate, 
^gfBt  that  the  capital-output  ratio  has 
5?{alling  fairly  consistently  since  1900. 
J^of  this  implies  that  quite  possibly  the 
^erlcan  economy  has  reached  the  state 
^0t  technological  development  is  so  pro- 
^^e  that  less  is  needed.  In  other  words, 
»M  normal  Increase  in  productivity  per  man- 
kflor  will   come   from   a  lesser   increase   in 

tapttal. 

yn»t  seems  to  be  happening  Is  that  In  an 
Miutlonary  way  scientific  processes,  not 
Mt  automation,  are  bringing  the  American 
JgoQomy  to  a  point  where  smaller  amounts 
d  capital  are  producing  larger  outputs  of 
ggi](uinables.  In  order  that  a  relatively  free 
Btrket  economy  may  adjust  to  this  struc- 
tonl  change,  consiunptlon  expenditures  as 
gmipared  with  saving  must  grow  proportion- 
illy  larger.  In  the  absence  of  a  steady 
fgtua  of  exciting  new  products,  there  is 
QtUe  chance  of  this  Just  happening  when 
oaeded.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  excesslve- 
0(0  of  saving  is  disguised,  as  funds  chase 
each  other  in  the  stock  market  and  find  out- 
let overseas.  But  if  consumer  spending  stays 
it  the  same  percentage  of  income,  saving  re- 
mains redundant  and  biisiness  activity  is 
ilogglsh.  In  this  situation,  modem  govern- 
ment moves  in.  Government  spending  in 
efer-lncreaslng  doses  is  prescribed.  After  a 
time,  however,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  growing  larger  abso- 
lutely and  proportionately.  Businessmen  In 
particular  become  alarmed,  and  other  anti- 
dotes are  sought. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  particularly  difficult 
for  businessmen  to  see  this  problem  in  true 
perspective.  First,  they  can  scarcely  admit 
to  themselves  the  need  for  ever-larger  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  conversely  smaller  In- 
puts of  capital.  Instead,  they  ask  for  larger 
profits,  greater  permissible  allowances  for 
depreciation  reserves,  and  the  like  so  that 
tbey  can  hike  capital  spending  back  to  its 
fonner  role  in  the  economy.  But  their  own 
tflclency  and  inventiveness  prevent  them 
irom  getting  it  there.  It  is  a  paradox  not 
yet  sufficiently  comprehended  that  the  very 
productiveness  of  capitals  is,  in  the  spend- 
ing sense,  leading  to  its  diminishing  role. 

Were  he  to  admit  to  himself  that  what  is 
oatllned  here  is  really  happening,  what 
Bhould  be  the  policy  of  the  businessman? 
Should  he  sit  back  and  watch  Government 
•pending  grow  absolutely  and  proportionally 
to  compensate  for  the  increasing  excess  of 
Bvlngs  over  Investment  needs?  I  think  not. 
Without  being  ridiculously  conservative 
ibout  this,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  increas- 
ing reliance  on  Government  weakens  a  soci- 
ety. But  I  think,  too,  that  misguided  efforts 
to  secure  tax  laws  that  will  restore  capital 
^)endlng  to  its  historic  role  in  the  American 
•conomy  can  badly  distort  our  business  sys- 
tem. Already,  the  ability  of  business  to  fi- 
nance itself  largely  from  the  internal  fiow  of 
funds,  such  as  depreciation  and  undistrlb- 
nted  profits,  restricts  the  flow  of  capital  be- 
tween industries  and  has  helped  produce 
much  Idle  capacity. 

Rather,  it  seems,  business  should  favor 
measures  that  would  increase  consumption 
»t  the  expense  of  saving.  I  say  this  ap- 
preciating the  difficulties  of  accomplishment. 
The  schizophrenic  businessman  incessantly 
•dvertlses  to  beguile  the  consumer  into  buy- 
lag  his  product,  but  he  has  never  Identified 
Wmself  with  programs  to  raise  overall  spend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  saving.  This  ambiguity 
bas  deep  roots  and  will  not  be  easily  over- 
come. 

There  are  measures  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  spending  at  the  expense 
of  saving.    One  of  these  involves  changes  in 


tax  rates.  A  steeply  progressive  income  tax 
to  redistribute  income  from  the  wealthy  to 
the  poor  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  in- 
crease spending.  There  are  two  fairly  strong 
arguments  against  this.  It  has  already  been 
used  rather  extensively,  thereby  minimizing 
potential  benefits  from  f\u:ther  income 
equalization.  Perhaps  most  important,  any 
increase  in  "progresslveness"  might  have 
most  unfortunate  side  effects.  Incentives  are 
blunted  as  taxes  near  what  high  earners  con- 
sider to  be  confiscatory  levels.  Already  some 
in  our  society  seem  discouraged  by  tax  rates. 
To  incline  the  rate  more  steeply  would  not 
seem  wise  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  could 
be  expected  to  raise  consumer  spending  pro- 
portionately. 

The  trend  toward  security  is  working  in 
favor  of  spending  increases.  Job  and  in- 
come insecurity  make  prudent  rather  large 
savings  even  for  those  who  are  in  the  low 
income  bracket.  Conversely,  the  partially 
successful  quest  for  security  has  raised 
spending  to  a  larger  proportion  of  income 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  If 
in  the  future  more  workers  move  from  a  wage 
to  a  salary  basis.  It  would  enhance  the  feel- 
ing of  security  and  increase  spending  at  the 
expense  of  saving. 

Dollars  going  for  research  and  development 
might  mean  more  consumer  spending.  A 
steady  stream  of  new  civilian  products  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Nothing  gives  more 
momentum  to  spending  than  an  exciting  new 
product.  Competitive  pressure  once  seemed 
to  squeeze  new  products  out  of  our  business 
system  without  a  cent  being  spent  directly  on 
research  and  development.  Times  have 
changed.  Now  huge  companies  set  aside 
equipment,  space,  and  personnel  to  work  ad- 
venturously on  new  things.  Unfortunately, 
military  and  space  requirements  have  caused 
Government  needs  to  dominate  research. 
Civilian  needs  have  suffered. 

As  unlikely  as  it  may  sound,  a  major 
change  in  advertising  emphasis  could  be 
helpful.  Protestations  to  the  contrary,  ad- 
vertising has  changed  very  little,  except  in 
technique,  from  what  it  was  in  its  infancy. 
At  its  most  effective  it  is  gimmicky.  At  its 
worst  it  is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  un- 
glfted  children.  Even  so-called  institutional 
advertising  is  usually  a  thinly  disguised  re- 
cital of  the  necessity  for  high  profits. 

I  am  not  calling  for  educational  advertis- 
ing. Nothing  would  be  duller  than  a  steady 
diet  of  objective,  thorough,  educational  ads. 
What  Is  needed,  I  believe.  Is  advertisements 
with  broader  perspective,  advertisements  that 
would  have  as  their  goal  the  widening  of  liv- 
ing horizons  for  Americans,  advertising  pro- 
grams that  would  show  Americans  the  way 
toward  more  enjoyable,  worthwhile  living. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
kind  of  advertising  within  the  present  insti- 
tutional arrangements.  Individual  compa- 
nies want  identification  for  their  products  to 
increase  company  sales.  I  am  asking  adver- 
tising to  lift  consumers'  sights.  Individual 
company  sponsorship  would  prejudice  the 
goals  narrowly  and  defeat  the  purpose.  Mass 
business  support,  financial  and  psychologi- 
cal, would  be  required.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, divorcement  from  sponsor  pressure 
would  have  to  be  secured  for  the  advertising 
agency  involved.  Perhaps  the  agency  han- 
dling such  an  assignment  would  work  on  no 
other.  The  best  marketing,  economic,  and 
advertising  minds  in  the  country  would  be 
called  together  for  such  a  venture.  It  could 
evolve  into  the  American  answer  to  Gov- 
ernment planning. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  the 
corporate-profits  tax  must  be  eliminated  so 
that  total  profits  of  corporations  can  be  re- 
duced. Many  Industries  have  a  relatively 
infiexible  demand  for  their  products.  In 
other  words,  sales  are  not  dramatically  af- 
fected by  changes  in  price  within  certain 


llnoits.  Also,  some  of  these  Industcles  are 
dominated  by  firms  with  the  power  to  ad- 
minister prices.  Although  the  case  is  not 
black  and  white,  it  Is  very  probably  true  that 
given  these  circumstances  firms  will  pass 
along  the  incidence  of  the  corporate-profits 
tax  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  a  higher 
price.    Such  action  restricts  demand. 

There  are  those  economists  who  grant  the 
theoretical  sense  of  eliminating  the  corpo- 
rate-profits tax,  but  aver  that  removal  would 
not  result  in  lower  prices.  In  their  view, 
firms  would  maintain  present  price  policies 
and  pocket  the  share  now  going  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  they  are  wrong.  The 
businessman  does  not  admit  it  openly,  but 
he  is  aware  of  the  broad  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  American  economy. 

Truly  our  business  society  knows  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  profits  to  be  as  high  as 
in  decades  past.  Formerly,  high  profits  were 
needed  to  lure  cash  from  current  consiunp- 
tlon into  necessary  Investment  in  productive 
facilities.  Now  more  current  consumption  is 
In  order.  Formerly,  high  profits  seemed  only 
Just  compensation  for  the  tremendous  risks 
undertaken.  Financial  panic  could  bring  on 
depression,  and  ruin  the  soundest  corpora- 
tion. Now  depressions  are  "against  the  law," 
and  even  recessions  do  not  always  check 
yearly  advances  in  GNP.  In  this  changed 
environment,  are  high  profits  necessary  to 
finance  proportionally  less  investment?  For- 
merly, corporations  did  not  generate  as  much 
of  their  investment  funds  internally.  They 
had  to  show  good  profits  to  get  needed  money 
for  expansion.  Now  huge  depreciation  al- 
lowances permit  corporations  to  generate 
their  own  funds.  It  is  clear  to  sophisticated 
businessmen  that  profits  up  to  former  stand- 
ards are  inappropriate  to  the  times. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  business  can 
adjust  to  the  structiu-al  change  that  a  steady 
stream  of  scientific  developments,  including 
automation,  is  foisting  onto  our  economy. 
To  adjust,  however,  businessmen  will  have 
to  change  some  of  their  long-cherished 
biases.  They  will  have  to  promote  policies 
that  will  raise  consumer  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  saving,  give  employees  even  more 
security,  and  accept  as  normal  a  somewhat 
smaller  return  as  profit.  Government  will 
have  to  have  the  political  courage  to  elimi- 
nate the  corporate-profits  tax.  This  tax  is 
not  what  It  seems  to  be.  It  has  caused 
higher  prices  and  has  indirectly  Infiuenced 
corporate  policies  in  a  way  that  results  in 
larger  savings.  Corporations  seeing  half  of 
their  profits  taken  by  Government,  and  not 
sure  they  can  pass  the  tax  on  to  consumers, 
probably  are  led  to  put  emphasis  on  larger 
depreciation  allowances.  To  the  unsophisti- 
cated, however,  elimination  will  seem  to  be. 
a  gift  to  the  businessman. 

If  society  does  not  go  along  with  some- 
thing like  the  prescription  I  have  advocated, 
it  is  possible  that  Government  spending  as  a 
proportion  of  total  spending  will  continue 
to  rise. 

Report  on  Washington — A  Mori  Flexibls 
Tax  Policy 
Partly  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
and  partly  to  make  certain  that  the  United 
States  was  in  a  position  to  meet  its  inter- 
national obligations.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  modest  request  to  Congress  early  in 
1962,  which  in  an  orderly  world  might  have 
provoked  little  opposition.  But  his  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  permitted  a  small 
degree  of  flexibility  in  fiscal  policy,  struck 
a  very  raw  congressional  nerve.  The  op- 
position was  so  great  that  no  sefious  con- 
sideration was  ever  given  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent's request.  No  one  expects  President 
Johnson  to  repeat  the  request  in  the  near 
future,  but  someday  he  may  wish  Congress 
had    approved    his    predecessor's    proposal. 
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standby  authority  to  reduce  Fed- 
taxes  tf  the  country  were  threat- 
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lot  until  18  months  after  the  Pres- 
to act  and  not  until  13  months 
presented  his  formal  recommenda- 
the  bill  was  finally  parsed.  In 
Congress  again  demonstrated 
e  is  very  little  flexibility  in  tax 
January  of  this  year,  as  final  work 
done  on  the  tax  bill,  the  Council 
Econofelc  Advisers  warned  that  "tax  and 
expenditi  ire  policies  cannot  be  adjusted  with 
BUfBcient  speed  to  cope  with  the  swift 
changes  :  n  private  demand  that  bring  reces- 
sion or  L  iflatlon."  The  Council  emphasized 
that  it  s  111  regarded  the  proposal  President 
Kennedy  made  in  1962  as  highly  desirable. 


•HI  BRmSH  CAN  MOVE  FAST 


all  other  Industrial  countries  have 
flexible   flscal   systems   than   that 
United  States.     For  example,  In  the 
1962-63   Britain  faced  the  threat 
stagnation  and  rising  unemploy- 
Wlthout  even  going  to  Parliament. 
Government  late  In  1962  ordered  a  sharp 
in  excise  taxes.    It  has  the  author- 
excise  and  payroll  taxes  without 
Parliament, 
tish  Government  then  decided  that 
Income   tax   cut   was   needed.     In 
it   presented   a  strongly  expan- 
bjidget  to  Parliament,  and  within  a 
lower  tax   rates  were   approved, 
the  economic  indexes  were  rising. 
uneAiplojrment  rate,  which  was  4  per- 
;he   labor   force   in   February,   was 
2  percent  In  less  than  6  months, 
production  rose  by  more  than  13 
the  same  period. 
American  Congress  were  as  respon- 
Executive  as  the  legislatiire  in  a 
system,  the  need  for  the  kind 
authority  President  Kennedy  re- 
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quested  would  not  be  so  great.  The  fact 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  events  present 
tax  laws  produce  an  additional  $5  or  $6  bil- 
lion of  revenue  each  year  as  a  result  of  pop- 
ulation and  economic  growth  strengthens 
the  argument  for  Executive  flexibility.  The 
administration  believes  that  unless  this  ad- 
ditional collection  Is  matched  by  tax  reduc- 
tions or  by  increased  Federal  expenditures 
a  serious  drag  on  the  economy  may  develop 
in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
has  shown  an  understandable  reluctance 
to  surrender  any  of  its  control  over  the 
Nation's  purse  strings,  but  as  this  col- 
umn points  out,  nearly  all  other  indus- 
trial countries  have  a  far  more  flexible 
flscal  system  than  that  of  the  United 
States  and  the  difference  in  economic 
performance  makes  the  case  for  greater 
executive  discretion.  In  the  winter  of 
1962-63,  for  example,  Britain  faced  the 
same  sluggish  economic  conditions  as  the 
United  States.  But  while  the  United 
States  spent  18  months  dillydallying 
with  the  proposed  tax  cut  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  took  the  United  Kingdom  less 
than  4  months  to  get  a  tax  cut  in  force 
and  British  unemployment  was  cut  in 
half  in  less  than  6  months. 

No  doubt  our  tax  cut  will  bring  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  unemployment  as 
the  months  go  on.  But  even  the 
astounding  rates  of  job  increase  we  are 
getting  right  now  are  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  what  we  need  to  get  our 
unemployment  rate  down  to  4  percent. 
We  are  slowly  inching  toward  4-percent 
unemployment — the  goal  set  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  But  because  the  impetus 
of  the  tax  cut  is  behind  us  and  the 
present  budget  level  falls  below  earlier 
projections,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
rate  will  rise  again  next  year. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  we 
now  have  the  economic  know-how  not 
only  to  reach  4  percent  and  stay  there, 
but  also  to  provide  full  employment  in 
America — something  closer  to  3  percent 
of  the  labor  force  looking  for  work  it 
cannot  find.  In  other  words,  the  3-per- 
cent figure  is  about  what  the  expert 
economists  figure  fractional  unmploy- 
ment  amounts  to  in  a  large  country  such 
as  ours.  Fractional  unemploymnt  is  de- 
fined as  that  continuing  unemployment 
resulting  from  certain  individuals  tak- 
ing time  between  jobs  while  they  are 
unemployed,  having  terminated  one  job 
while  they  look  for  another. 

We  have  had  a  hard  time  putting  that 
know-how  to  work  because  of  the  dense 
fog  of  cliches  which  shroud  this  whole 
area  of  public  concern.  It  is  a  travesty 
that  these  myths  should  hold  us  back 
because  they  have  not  held  back  any 
other  country  of  the  industrialized  West. 

Angus  Maddison,  a  distinguished  Brit- 
ish economist,  has  made  our  economic 
lag  all  too  clear  in  his  new  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Twentieh  Century  Fund 
entitled  "Economic  Growth  in  the  West." 
He  Is  moved  to  observe  at  one  point  that 
"the  business  cycle  in  the  classical  sense 
has  virtually  disappeared  in  Europe.  In 
the  United  States,  It  still  remains  and 
acceptance  of  its  existence  was  a  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  U.S.  policy 
thinking  in  the  1950's." 


These  were  the  Eisenhower  years  amt 
perhaps  with  some  understandable  no. 
litical  bias,  I  beUeve  that  we  have  c^ 
a  long  way  since  then.  But— to  uaett« 
phrase  of  the  Senator  from  ArkaaS 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT] — the  "old  mythTiSS 
new  realities"  are  still  with  us  hereto 
Congress. 

The  time  has  come,  in  my  judgment 
when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  make  a  firm  commitment 
to  full  employment.  To  do  less  in  a 
time  of  unparalleled  affluence,  abun- 
dance, and  technological  progress  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  American  working 
man  and  woman. 

Even  Arthur  F.  Bums,  the  keeper  of 
the  economic  wisdom  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  has  admitted  that  he  be- 
lieves "the  American  people  are  more 
firmly  committed  to  that  ideal  of  full 
employment  than  they  were  a  century 
ago.  If  the  Employment  Act  were  recast 
today,  It  might  even  be  christened  the 
Full  Employment  Act'." 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals  felt  no  compunction  in  re- 
ferring to  "our  goal  of  full  employment." 

Certainly,  the  work  of  the  Subcommlt. 
tee  on  Employment  and  Manpower  over 
the  past  year  has  Indicated  that  more 
positive  policies  must  be  employed  to  as- 
sure reasonably  full  employment  in  the 
coming  years,  or  we  run  serious  risks  not 
only  in  wasted  manpower  and  idle  ca- 
pacity, but  also  in  rising  discontent, 
social  chaos,  crime,  and  delinquency  u 
well. 

The  time  has  come  to  strengthen  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  and  to  reinforce 
it  with  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
manpower  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Today,  I  have  just  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  help  accomplish  the  first  of 
these  tasks  by  amending  the  Employ- 
ment Act  so  that  the  President  may  pur- 
sue the  goal  of  full  employment  with  a 
full  range  of  economic  intelligence  at 
his  disposal. 

The  bill  would  require  the  President, 
as  part  of  the  Economic  Report,  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  each  year  a  full  em- 
ployment and  production  budget  which 
would  anticipate  for  both  the  next  flscal 
year  and  the  next  5  flscal  years,  the 
projected  performance  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
performance  will  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
conditions  necessary  to  assure  full  em- 
ployment and  production — which  would 
anticipate  both  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  the  next  5  fiscal  years  the  pro- 
jected performance  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  the  degree  to  which  the  per- 
formance will  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
conditions  necessary  to  assure  full  em- 
ployment production. 

He  would  also  submit,  as  part  of  the 
budget,  a  Federal  full  employment 
budget  designed  to  carry  out  whatever 
Federal  responsibilities  there  may  be  for 
assuring  full  employment. 

When  the  Economic  Report  and  the 
employment  and  production  budget 
reach  Congress,  hearings  will  be  held  on 
them  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Then,  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees receive  testimony  on  the  budget 
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.-rts  the  chairman  and  ranking 
""iSv  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
""^fttee— as  the  anointed  economic 
5S2rc  of  Congress-will  be  invited  to 
Sfv  on  their  views  on  whether  the 
2Ia4i  full  employment  budget  is  in  ac- 
S  with  what  is  required  to  maintain 
Jh  employment  and  production. 
ThS^  bUl  is  derived  from  the  lessons 
have  learned  in  the  Subconunittee  on 
Sinloyment  and  Manpower— hearings 
JSteh  continued  into  the  early  months 

''fmtroduce  it  because  it  embraces  a 
matter  of  such  vital  concern  that  it 
S  be  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
5Sate  during  the  months  before  the  next 
rnneress  convenes. 

TherTis  nothing  In  this  bill  which 
Aould  frighten  anyone.  It  really  carries 
!nt  the  original  intent  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  but  It  recognizes  that 
Stain  techniques  have  been  developed 
Siich  now  makes  a  less  ambiguous  pur- 
gult  of  full  employment  politically  pos- 

Tliere  are  those  who  are  not  enamored 
of  any  proposal  that  would  use  the  Fed- 
ffal  budget  as  a  tool  for  helping  the 
economy  achieve  its  potential.  But 
surely  the  impact  of  the  tax  cut  has 
demonstrated  that  the  magnitude  of 
DubUc  expenditures  in  this— as  well  as 
il  other  industrialized  countries— Is 
guch  that  its  Infiuence  cannot  possibly  be 
Ignored  It  would  certainly  seem  wise, 
therefore,  to  assure  that  that  infiuence  is 
beneficial,  not  detrimental,  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

I  return  to  the  study,  "Economic 
Growth  in  the  West,"  by  Angus  Maddi- 
son.   He   is   moved   to    observe,    quite 

aptly: 

All  economic  Issues  are  political  to  some 
extent  particularly  the  choice  of  policy 
weapons,  but  this  should  not  obscure  the 
lact  that  a  large  range  of  problems  are  more 
or  lees  of  a  technical  economic  character 
•  •  •  Parliamentary  procedure  normally 
concentrates  the  main  economic  debate 
dramatically  on  the  budget  which  reflects 
political  and  social  issues  as  well  as  economic 
ones  and  arouses  unnecessary  passions  over 
rather  technical  questions  of  economic 
management  which  could  more  properly 
form  the  subject  of  a  semicontlnuous  ex- 
amination In  parliamentary  committee. 

Mr.  Maddison  of  course  is  a  British 
economist.  Where  he  uses  the  word 
"parliamentary"  I  suggest  that  we  sub- 
stitute the  word  "congressional." 

The  United  States  has  paid  the  price 
for  mixing  up  purely  economic  issues 
with  the  social  and  political.  It  has 
been  responsible  in  large  part  for  our 
poor  performance  through  most  of  the 
Elsenhower  years  for  as  Mr.  Maddison 
observes: 

If  a  country  appears  consistenly  to  run 
Into  difficulties  which  others  manage  to 
avoid,  one  is  entitled  to  assume  that  bad 
policy  played  a  role. 

And,  having  evolved  exceptionally 
high  rates  of  unemployment  in  those 
years,  our  task  is  now  more  difficult, 
for  to  quote  Mr.  Maddison  again: 

It  Is  more  difficult  to  get  rapid  growth 
started  than  to  keep  the  economy  on  a 
high-growth  path. 


By  contrast  with  Europe,  the  United 
States  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a 
fiscal  policy  for  most  of  the  1950'8,  although 
public  discussion  and  governmental  consid- 
eration of  tax  changes  were  extensive.  U.S. 
tax  rates  were  raised  in  1950  and  1951  during 
the  Korean  war,  and  were  lowered  in  1954, 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  compensate  for 
the  1958  or  1960  recessions  by  flscal  policy  or. 
Indeed,  to  offset  the  longer  term  tendency 
from  1957  onward  for  the  economy  to  work 
below  full-capacity  level.  This  happened  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  tax  structure 
Is  more  progressive  than  that  in  most  Euro- 
pean coxmtries,  and  has  a  built-in  tendency 
to  dampen  the  growth  of  private  demand. 

Why  was  the  U.S.  economy  untouched  by 
fiscal   policy   over   8   years   in   spite   of   two 
recessions?     Why  have  the  U.S.  authorities 
accepted   fluctuations   in  activity  Involving 
absolute  falls  in  output  and  substantial  in- 
creases in  unemployment  as  a  fact  of  life, 
and  restricted  active  policy  intervention  to 
the  monetary  field  or  to  minor  variations  in 
public  spending?     This  seems  to  have  been 
due  in  part  to  a  mis  judgment  as  to  the  causes 
of  rising  prices,  in  part  to  a  more  old-fash- 
ioned attitude  to  flscal  policy  than  in  Europe, 
in  part   to   the   Intellectual   influence  of  a 
fatalistic  school  of  "business  cycle"  analysis, 
and  in  part  to  special  constitutional  difficul- 
ties in  wielding  a  flscal  policy.    The  existence 
of  Inadequate  demand  diu-ing  the  1950's  was 
fully  admitted  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  In  its  1963  report: 

"In  the  past  5  years,  the  economy  has 
been  consistently  out  of  balance — with  too 
little  demand  to  match  our  supply  capabili- 
ties. In  the  first  postwar  decade,  when  de- 
mands were  considerably  stronger,  the  bal- 
ance WEis  frequently  tipped  in  the  other 
direction." ' 


R.  A.  Gordon  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  one  of  the  finest 
economists  in  the  United  States,  has 
remarked  in  outlining  the  differences  be- 
tween United  States  and  European  eco- 
nomic policy  that : 

1.  No  advanced  economy  In  Western  Eu- 
rope gives  as  low  priority  to  the  full  employ- 
ment objective,  or  Interprets  it  as  loosely,  as 
does  the  United  States. 

2.  Probably  no  country  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, not  even  Germany,  attaches  as  much 
importance  to  price  stability  as  does  the 
United  States. 

3.  Only  a  few  countries,  like  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  whose  dependence  on  for- 
eign trade  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  give  the  balance-of-payments 
objective  the  priority  that  it  holds  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

4.  The  objective  of  rapid  growth  is  em- 
phasized more  in  Europe  than  in  this  coun- 
try and  this  objective  is  more  likely  to  be 
explicitly  incorporated  Into  Government 
policy  programs. 

5  Nowhere  in  Western  Europe  is  as  much 
emphasis  given  to  flscal  conservatism  as  In 
the   United   States.    No    European    country 


takes  as  a  major  policy  goal  the  need  to  have 
current  tax  receipts  cover  all  government 
expenditures  on  both  current  and  capital 
account,  and  In  no  co\intry  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, including  Germany,  is  holding  down 
government  spending  considered  a  para- 
mount objective  in  and  of  itself. 

Yet  why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Even  the  "Goals  for 
Americans"  drafted  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  said: 

The  economy  should  grow  at  the  maximum 
rate  consistent  with  primary  dependence 
upon  free  enterprise  and  the  avoidance  of 
marked  inflation.  Increased  investment  In 
the  public   sector   is   compatible   with   this 

goal. 

Such  growth  Is  essential  to  move  toward 
our  goal  of  fiUl  employment,  to  provide  jobs 
for  the  approximately  13,500,000  net  new 
additions  to  the  work  force  during  the  next 
10  years;  to  improve  the  standard  of  living; 
and  to  assure  U.S.  competitive  strength. 

Public  policies,  particularly  an  overhaul  of 
the  tax  system,  including  depreciation  al- 
lowances, should  seek  to  improve  the  climate 
for  new  Investment  and  the  balancing  of 
Investment  with  consumption.  We  should 
give  attention  to  policies  favoring  completely 
new  ventures  which  Involve  a  high  degree  of 
risk  and  growth  potential. 

I  agree  with  this  assessment.  And  on 
one  point  the  findings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower 
justify  a  still  stronger  position:  Full  em- 
ployment will  require  conscious  use  of 
Federal  expenditure  policy  in  the  years 
ahead.  Throughout  the  Cold  War  we 
have  been  deceived  into  believing  that, 
because  the  Federal  Budget  has  been 
large,  it  has  been  pumping  the  life  into 
our  economy  required  to  keep  it  operat- 
ing at  high  levels.  But  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  our  budget  has  been 
devoted   to   highly   specialized  military 

needs. 

The  following  table  from  Mr. 
Maddison's  book  refiects  what  a  dispro- 
portionate impact  expenditures  on  de- 
fense inflict  on  our  total  government 
spending— Federal,  State,  and  local— in 
comparison  to  the  European  countries  as 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product: 


Government  current  expenditure  on  good^ 
and  services  as  a  proportion  of  GNP  at 
current  prices 


iThe  U.S.  emphasis  on  the  virtues  of  a 
balanced  budget  has  had  no  postwar  coun- 
terpart in  Europe,  where  there  are  no  statu- 
tory limits  on  flscal  policy  such  as  the  ceil- 
ing on  Government  debt  and  on  the  interest 
rates  payable  on  longer  term  Government 
securities  as  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stitutional system  of  checks  and  balances  in 
the  United  States  makes  It  more  difficult  for 
an  administration  to  change  taxes  quickly 
than  la  the  case  In  Europe. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France.- --- 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
Canada. 


1870     1913     1938     1950     1960 


9.7 


3.8 
4.7 


9.8 

Ul.O 

6.3 

B.6 


4.9 

4.6 


United  States.  - *  3-  7 


7.2 
81 
4.2 


9.3 
13.0 
23.1 
16.3 
11.4 
0.9 
«10.4 


13.5 
10.9 
10.1 


9.8 
10.3 
12.9 
14.4 
111 
12.6 
10.6 
13.9 


15.6 
10.6 
10.6 


12.1 
12.6 
13.3 
13.6 
14.5 
13.5 
14.6 
17.7 
•  12. 1 
16.6 
14.4 
17.2 


11921.    » 1938-39  average.    •1959.    n869-78  average. 
<?ources   1950  and  1960,  OECD,  "General  Statistics." 

OEEC  and'  OEc!)  wTi^^adjusted  to  exclude^Sovem- 
S  VvitmenT  In  machinery  (see  app.  I).  E.rU« 
years  from  national  sources  cited  in  app.  A. 
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leeond  shows  how  much  of  this 
accoipited  for  by  the  Central  Gtovern- 
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Table  1^-2. — Share  of  Central  Government 
in  tot4l  Government  consumption,  1958 

Percent 

Belgium. 66 

Prance 87 

aennan5 44 

Italy "~_    86 

Netherlaiids 70 


TiLBLE  IV-3. — Government  expenditure  as  a  proportion  of  GNP  in  1957 
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Tabu:  IV-2. — Share  of  Central  Government 
in  total  Government  consumption,  1958 — 
Continued 

Percent 

Norway qq 

Sweden "I     66 

United  Kingdom l     79 

United  States ~     qq 

Source:  Statistics  of  Sources  and  Uses  of 
Finance  1948-59,  OEEC  1960. 

The  next  breaks  this  down  for  1957: 


Current 

civil 
expendi- 
ture on 
goods  and 
services 


U.2 
7.4 
9.6 
7.5 

10.0 
8.8 
8.4 

12.6 
0.8 
8.2 
6.6 


Defense 
expendi- 
ture 


1.4 
3.4 
3.3 
6.8 
3.0 
5.1 
3.5 
5.0 
7.0 
5.9 
10.0 


Subsidies 


1.7 
1.2 

.3 
1.9 

.8 
1.7 
4.3 
1.1 
1.9 

.3 
0.3 


Other 

transfers 


11.9 
8.8 
6.6 
13.0 
14.8 
8.2 
5.6 
6.5 
5.9 
6.7 
4.3 


Interest 

on  public 

debt 


0.5 
1.7 
1.4 
1.4 

.6 
2.5 

.9 
1.5 
3.6 
2.3 
1.4 


Total 
current 
e.xpendi- 

ture 


Total 
current 
surplus 


Gross 
aivset 
forma- 
tion 


Overall 
Govern- 
ment 
surplus 


26.7 
22.6 
21.0 
30.6 
29.2 
26.2 
22.7 
26.7 
28.2 
23.5 
22.6 


5  9 

3.7 

13 

1.8 

4.5 

2.1 

1.6 

1.8 

7  3 

2.7 

6.7 

3.2 

7.5 

2.S. 

4  7 

3.0 

2.8 

11 

3.4 

3.7 

3.4 

2.8 

3.2 

-.5 

2.4 

-.3 

4.6 

2.4 

4.7 

1.7 

1.7 

-.3 

.6 


'tatistlcs  of  Sources  and  Uses  of  Finance  1948-58,"  OEEC,  1958. 


It  sho^  Ts  that  in  terms  of  investment  in 
our  national  wealth — roads,  urban  re- 
newal, r  source  development,  education, 
and  wel  are — the  United  States  stands 
at  the  bittom  among  the  industrialized 
countrlej  of  the  West.  In  defense  ex- 
penditur  ;s  it  stands  way  at  the  top. 
A  fort  looming  book  written  by  P^ed- 
Mosher  and  Orville  F.  Poland 
The  Costs  of  American  Govern- 
I'acts,  Trends,  Myths,"  only  re- 
iie  case.  This  study  has  found 
that  whi  e  defense  and  related  expendi- 
tures ha>  e  increased  enormously,  we  were 
actually  spending  less  relative  to  GNP 
on  our  domestic  welfare  in  1961  than 
we  were  i  1 1936. 

It  is  pi  ecisely  here  that  we  have  fallen 
down,  for  while  we  have  concentrated 
a  vast  si  are  of  our  public  financial  re- 
sources m  national  security  expendi- 
tures, te  ;hnological  change  and  other 
forces  hive  adversely  affected  the  em- 
ployment potential  in  production  line 
jobs.  N<  rmally,  this  slack  might  have 
been  tak;n  up  by  increased  public  ex- 
penditur(s  in  fields  such  as  community 
renewal, :  esource  development,  transpor- 
tation, aid  education.  But  our  heavy 
burden  ir  defense  kept  us  from  it. 

Conseq  jently,  the  country  is  presently 
plagued  ^srith  community,  resource,  and 
worker  ol  solescence — obsolescence  which 
must  be  ( lorrected  through  a  proper  ar- 
senal of  public  investment  programs. 
Now,  wit  1  the  prospect  of  reduced  de- 
fense out  ays  in  the  oflBng,  we  have  the 
opportun  ty  to  do  just  that. 

This  bi  1  would  enable  the  President  to 
employ  o  ir  public  expenditures,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  tax  cuts  and  monetary 
policy,  to  keep  the  economy  operating  at 
high  leve  5  even  when  there  may  be  some 
reduction  s  in  the  defense  field. 

To  furt  ler  develop  some  of  these  ques- 
tions I  as  c  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing tlie  text  of  the  bill,  there  be 
printed  aj  exhibit  1,  a  paper  delivered  by 


Otto  Eckstein,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  on  July  15  entitled, 
"Perspectives  on  Employment  Under 
Technical  Change";  a  paper  written  by 
R.  A.  Gordon  entitled,  "Full  Employment 
as  a  Policy  Goal";  and  an  article  describ- 
ing the  findings  of  the  OECD  regarding 
U.S.  manpower  policies  entitled.  'Seek- 
ing a  Solution  to  U.S.  Manpower  Prob- 
lems." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S.  3237, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  bill 
will  be  printed  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  bill  (S.  3237)  to  provide  for  spe- 
cific employment  policies  in  order  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  to  re- 
duce unemployment  to  its  minimum  ac- 
ceptable levels,  to  promote  an  adequate 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  to  preserve 
reasonable  price  stability,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TtTLE 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Em- 
ployment Act  Amendments  of  1964"'. 

riNDINOS  AND  DECLARATIONS  OT  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  set  forth  In  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  purchasing  power  and 
to  create  and  maintain  conditions  in  the 
national  economy  under  which  useful  em- 
ployment opporttinltlea  will  be  afforded  to  all 


I 

those  who  are  able,  wUUng  and  seekiB. 
work.  ^'t  to 

The  period  following  the  declaration  at  tK.. 
policy  has  been  one  of  profound  ecnnrT^ 
and  technological  change.  These^^ 
have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  thT^ 
of  economic  growth  has  been  subatantu^, 
less  than  that  necessary  to  absorb  the  i^ 
bined  pressures  of  rapid  labor  force  eroSl" 
and  labor  displacement  caused  bv  i^^k!^ 
logical  change.  '  ^ecnoo. 

These  factors.  In  combhiatlon,  have  tend^ 
to  impair  the  development  of  the  maxlmm. 
employment  policies  set  forth  In  thTfeSr 
ployment  Act  of  1946.  have  contributed^ 
the  rate  of  unemployment  and  undereiM^™ 
ment,  have  limited  the  Nation's  abilltv  b! 
meet  Its  domestic  and  International  (W 
mltments,  have  Increased  pressures  on  anS" 
ready  Inadequate  educational  system  have 
retarded  economic  opportunity  for  million* 
of  our  citizens  and  have  spawned  condition, 
of  deprivation  which  foster  dellnquenCT 
crime,  racial  discrimination,  and  povertv 

It  Is  accordingly  declared  that  In  order  to 
attain  maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power  as  set  forth  under  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  specific  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  attainment  of  the  pollciM 
must  be  established. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  li 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practica- 
ble means  consistent  with  its  needs  and  ob- 
ligations and  other  essential  conslderationB 
of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  Industry,  agricvUture,  labor, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  emplojrment  op- 
portunities, including  self-employment,  for 
all  who  are  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work, 
and  to  establish  a  manpower  utilization 
policy  designed  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment and  to  reduce  unemployment  to  Iti 
lowest  acceptable  levels,  and,  to  promote  as 
a  necessary  concomitant  thereto,  an  economic 
policy  designed  to  develop  and  maintain 
rapid  economic  growth  and  reasonable  price 
stability." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  not  later  than  January  20  of  each 
year  an  economic  report  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Economic  Report")  containing  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

'"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  and  em- 
ployment conditions  In  the  United  States, 
setting  forth:  (1)  the  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  obtaining 
in  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  3 
of  this  Act;  (11)  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  in  the  levels  of  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power;  (ill)  a  review 
of  the  economic  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  review  of  economic  con- 
ditions affecting  employment  In  the  United 
States  or  any  considerable  portion  thereof 
during  the  preceding  year  and  of  their  effect 
upon  employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing p>ower;  and  (iv)  a  program  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  of  this 
Act,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable: 

"'(2)  a  National  Employment  and  Produo- 
tion  Budget,  setting  forth:  (i)  short-rangt 
and  long-range  projections  of  the  size  of  the 
labor  force;  (11)  short-range  and  long-range 
projections  of  the  levels  of  gross  national 
product.  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  and  total  employment 
reasonably     anticipated     under     foreseeabl* 
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^..te  actions  and  existing  public  policies; 
&rriiort-range  and  long-range  goals  or 
MteO^o^  for  maximum  employment,  specl- 


tbe  amount  of  total  absolute  employ- 


Jy*""  required  to  achieve  maximum  employ- 
•^t-Tlv)  short-range  and  long-range  goals 

^lectlves  for  maximum  production. 
iLdfvlng  the  amount  of  gross  national 
SSuct  representing  maximum  production; 
flTrtiort-range  and  long-range  goals  or  ob- 
IjdTes  for  attaining  maximum  purchasing 
ISer-  and  (vl)  the  extent  to  which  one  or 
Se  of  the  basic  objectives  of  maximum  em- 
S^ent  production,  and  p\irchasing  power 
"v^d  be  modified  in  order  to  maintain  the 
!^y  of  reasonable  price  stability  whenever 
JjTpresident  finds  that  any  of  these  objec- 
Xm  are  in  conflict  with  such  policy,  includ- 
iTtbe  measures  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Se  President,  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
rt«)nclle  the  policy  of  reasonable  price  sta- 
Imty  with  the  goals  or  programs  for  attaln- 
^  maximum  employment,  production,  and 
ourchasing  power;  and 

"(3)  a  Full  Employment  Federal  Budget, 
Mtting  forth:    (I)    the  estimated  gross  na- 
ttonal  product   which   will   be   required   to 
•ttaln  the  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction objectives  established   under  para- 
fraph2  (ill)  and  (iv)  hereof;  (11)  a  sununary 
S  those  portions  of  the  National  Employ- 
ment and  Production  Budget  required  under 
paragraph    (2)  (II)    hereof  setting  forth  the 
noes  national  product  expected  under  fore- 
seeable private  actions  and  existing  public 
policies;  (111)  a  program  of  such  government 
aroendltures  and  other  measures,  fiscal  and 
monetary,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
attainment   of   the   maximum   employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  objectives 
published  under  paragraph  (2)    (ill).  (Iv), 
jnd  (V)  hereof,  which  program  shall  Include 
a  short-range  and   long-range  proposal  for 
outlays  designed  to  contribute  to  economic 
growth  and  the  general  welfare  which  may 
Include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  reclamation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Improved  transportation  sys- 
tems, urban  renewal,  public  housing,  educa- 
tion, agricultural  assistance,  health,  environ- 
mental  improvements,   and   public   welfare; 
and   (Iv)    a  review  of  the  achievements   of 
the  Immediate  past  short-range  and  long- 
range  Full  Employment  Federal  Budget  In- 
cluding the  degree  to  which  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
objectives  were  achieved  and  the  reasons  for 
any  failure  to  achieve  objectives  previously 
established." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  (3)   of  section  5  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(3)  As  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  to  file  a  report  with 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  each  appropriate  standing 
committee  thereof,  containing  its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  main  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  in  the  Economic  Report,  including 
the  sections  covering  the  National  Employ- 
ment and  Production  Budget  and  the  Full 
Employment  Federal  Budget,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  make  such  other  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  appropriate 
standing  committee  thereof  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable." 

Sec.  6.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections: 

"HEARINGS  AND  REPORTS  BY  THE  STANDING  COM- 
MrrTEES  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  6  (a).  The  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttees  shall  each  In  full 
committee  hold  hearings  and  consider  In  Its 
entirety  the  Full  Employment  Federal  Budget 
and  shall  report  to  their  respective  Houses  of 
Congress   as  to  their  findings  and  recom- 


mendations. Among  the  witnesses  to  be 
called  at  such  hearings  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

"(b)  The  standing  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  when  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  substantially  affecting  the  pol- 
icies of  this  Act  or  the  realization  of  Its  ob- 
jectives of  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  pwwer  shall  hear  as  wit- 
nesses on  that  legislation  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Reports  pertaining  to 
such  legislation  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  position 
upon  that  legislation  and  the  views  of  the 
standing  committee  with  respect  thereto. 

"public  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tive leadership  may  participate  effectively  In 
the  development  of  private  and  public  eco- 
nomic policies  directed  toward  maximum  em- 
plojrment,  production,  and  purchasing  power, 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council')  which  shall 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  shall,  among  other 
duties,  review  annually  and  publish  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  national  employment 
and  production  budget  and  the  full  employ- 
ment budget. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist 
of  20  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  representatives  of  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  labor  consumer,  and  public 
interest  groups  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  except  that 
members  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  appointed 
<for  the  unexpired  terms  of  their  predeces- 
sors. One  of  the  members  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

•"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  entitled,  while  attending  meetings 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

""(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  shall  furnish  the  Advisory 
Council  with  such  personnel,  facilities  and 
services  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
perform  its  functions. 

"'IMPROVEMENT     FOR     BUDGETARY     PRACTICE 

'"Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  describing  to 
the  Congress  in  more  meaningful  terms  the 
Impact  of  the  Federal  Budget  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  to  enable  the  Congress  to  distin- 
guish more  effectively  between  the  various 
types  of  expenditures,  the  President  shall  in 
the  annual  Budget  Message: 

'"(1)  present  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  fiow  of  cash  payments  between  the 
public  and  the  Federal  Government  and 
shall  specifically  Indicate  the  amount  of  the 
estimated  cash  stirplus,  or  estimated  cash 
deficit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  separate  operating  expenditures  from 
investment-type  expenditures  which  add  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
using  such  definitions  and  such  detail  as  he 
shall  deem  appropriate. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

'"(1)  "The  term  'short-range*  means  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  following  the 
submission  of  the  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  term  "long-range"  means  the 
next  succeeding  five  fiscal  years  beginning 


July  1  following  the  submission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  For  the  period  ending  June  30,  1968, 
the  term  'maximum  employment'  means  « 
level  of  tmemployment  in  the  clvlUan  labor 
force  not  to  exceed  4  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Thereafter,  the  term  'maximum  em- 
ployment' shall  mean  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment no  greater  than  3  percent  of  the  civil- 
Ian  labor  force. 

"(3)  'Maximum  production'  means  that 
amount  of  production  resulting  from  maxi- 
mum employment,  commensurate  with  free- 
dom of  choice  between  employment  and 
leisure,  and  maximum  productivity  under 
conditions  reflecting  optimum  utilization  of 
scientific  knowledge,  technological  Improve- 
ments, labor  force  and  managerial  ablUty. 

"(4)  'Maximum  purchasing  power'  means 
that  amount  of  piu-chaslng  power  necessary 
to  maintain  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction, to  make  possible  adequate  economic 
grovTth  and  to  assure  a  minimum  adequate 
personal  and  family  budget  to  all  groups  In 
American  society  without  generating  that 
type  of  infiatlonary  pressure  which  results 
from  purchasing  power  markedly  In  excess 
of  maximum  productive  capacities." 

Sec  7(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  this  Act  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1965  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Economic  Report 
transmitted  on  January  20,  1966  and  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter. 

"'(c)  The  provisions  of  section  8  shall  be 
effective  vdth  respect  to  the  annual  Budget 
Message  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  and  each 
subsequent  annual  Budget  Message." 


Exhibit  1 
Perspectives  on  Employment  Undek 
Technical  Change 
(By  Otto  Eckstein) 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
in  this  conference  devoted  to  the  employ- 
ment   of    automation    and    advanced    tech- 
nology    The  papers  that  will  be  presented  in 
the  next  few  days  will  provide  useful  analyses 
and  exchange  of  experience. 

The  problems  will  not  be  the  same  In  each 
country.  In  some,  Inadequate  supplies  ot 
the  highly  trained  personnel  to  carry  throu^ 
the  technological  revolution  of  Industry  wUl 
be  the  central  manpower  problem.  In  others, 
the  resultant  dislocations  must  be  the  focus 
of  attention. 

I  shaU  speak  tonight  only  of  the  experience 
of  my  own  country.  It  is  the  only  one  for 
which  I  could  hope  to  attempt  to  keep  track 
of  the  enormous  volume  of  writing  on  the 
subject.  And  more  Important.  It  Is  the  only 
one  m  which  I  can  confront  the  universe 
of  statistics  with  the  observations  of  the 
naked  eye.  to  maintain  a  link  between  the 
reported  figures  and  the  crude  reality. 

My  country"s  experience  also  may  be  of 
interest  as  a  laboratory  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  Endowed  by  rich  resources,  free  frcan 
war  on  her  soil  for  a  century,  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  reap  the  full  harvest 
of  technological  progress  and  to  achieve  an 
unprecedented  abundance  of  material  goods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has  also 
experienced  the  social  costs  of  technical  prog- 
ress as  some  skills  have  become  obsolete,  and 
some  areas  have  suffered  from  the  decline  of 
their  basic  Industries.  We  are  now  In  the 
midst  of  a  major  social  experiment  designed 
to  assure  that  all  the  groups  In  society  wlU 
share  In  that  progress,  and  to  ease  the  dislo- 
cations caused  by  the  process  of  change 
itself. 

The  United  Stetes  has  also  experienced 
more  unemployment  than  It  would  wish  in 
the  last  6  years.  This  unemployment  has 
been  identified  by  some  observers  with  the 
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Table  1. — \Perceni  distribution  of  the  economically  active  civilian   population,   by   major 

occupation  group,  1900-63 
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the  historical  changes  in  the 
employment  under  the  process 

change, 
analyze  the  development  of  un- 
wlthln     the     macroeconomic 


Third,  to  point  to  the  particular  structure 
of  imemployment  today,  and  pinpoint  the 
resultant  key  problems. 

Fourth,  to  discuss  the  progress  already 
made  to  alleviate  the  structural  problems  and 
the  further  progress  to  be  expected  from  a 
return  to  full  employment. 

Finally,  to  consider  the  remaining  agenda 
for  public  policy. 

LONG-RTTN   CHANGES    IN    THE    STHtTCTTJRE    OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  impact  of  the  technological  revolution 
on  the  pattern  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  can  be  seen  from  table  1. 
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fpm  data  from  Monthly  Labor  Force  Survey,  uslnjt  1960  census  data  as  benchmark. 
RepOTt  of  the  President,"  1963,  p.  201,  census  data. 
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Increase,  of  cotirse,  was  In  the 
occupations,  which  now  constl- 
of  the  labor  force.     Pro- 
technical  workers  rose  from  4  3 
clerical  workers   from  3   to 


the  labor  force.     Table  2  provides  a  long-term 
perspective : 

Table  2. — Percent  of  young   population   in 
school 
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Source:  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President,"  1964. 
p.  218. 

Forty  years  ago  the  common  pattern  was 
to  leave  school  at  about  the  age  of  16,  but 
today  more  than  half  of  the  18-year-olds  are 
still  in  school.  There  Is  also  a  sharp  Increase 
In  the  percentage  going  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 


Table  3. — Educational  attainment  of  the  civilian  labor  force  18  years  old  and  over,  by  sex 

and  color,  1952-62 
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( ata  for  persons  whose  educational  attainment  was  not  reported  were  allocated  to  other  categories. 
Report  of  the  President,"  1964,  p.  218. 
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The   changes   In   the  educational  attain 
ments  of  the  labor  force  over  the  lartTn 
years  can  be  seen  In  table  3.    The  frTlti^- 
with  a  complete  high-school  (12-year)  ^» 
cation  rose  from  42.8  to  53.8  percent     ThI 
percent  who  had  some  higher  education  In 
creased   from    16.2    to   21.7   percent      Tod« 
two-thirds  of  all  students  flnlsh  high  schoni 
and   of   these   about  half  go  on  to  hl^w 
education.  *^^ 

These  fig\ires  also  show  the  declinlmj  rol. 
of  the  workers  with  less  than  8  years  of  edu 
cation,  a  group  which  has  loomed  large  to 
the  discussions  of  structural  unemployment 
The  fraction  of  the  labor  force  with  8  yeaM 
or  less  of  schooling  declined  from  375  to 
27  percent  in  Just  10  years.  Today  this  groun 
consists  primarily  of  people  beyond  the  aae 
of  45   and  Its  number  Is  shrinking  rapidly 

The  changes  in  occupation  and  in  educa- 
tional attainments  Illustrate  that  the  econ- 
omy  has  been  required  to  undergo  very  larire 
structural  changes  throughout  the  centuiy 
I  am  sure  that  at  many  points  In  history 
observers  could  easily  have  become  fright- 
ened at  the  changes  in  process  and  In  pros- 
pect. But  our  economy  proved  capable  of 
adjustment  to  structural  change. 

THE    MACROECONOMIC    PERSPECTIVE  OH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  second  perspective  I  wish  to  apply  la 
the  macroeconomic  one.  It  treats  the  broad 
movements  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment as  macroeconomic  variables  which  are 
determined  by  the  behavior  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

In  one  version — not  the  most  sophisti- 
cated— the  theory  says  the  following:  A 
modern  economy  has  a  certain  secular  growth 
of  productive  capacity  based  on  the  growth 
of  the  labor  force,  capital  accumulation,  ed- 
ucation, and  technological  progress.  When 
total  real  demand  for  goods  and  services  ex- 
pands at  a  rate  higher  than  this  secular  rate, 
employment  will  Increase  by  more  than  nor- 
mal labor  force  growth,  and  unemployment 
will  decline,  ultimately  reaching  the  stage  of 
labor  shortage.  Conversely,  If  total  real  de- 
mand expands  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  sec- 
ular rate  of  growth,  employment  will  grow 
by  less  than  the  normal  growth  of  the  labor 
force  and  unemplojmient  will  Increase. 

The  short-run  relation  between  economic 
growth  and  unemployment  is  complicated  by 
two  Important  phenomena:  First,  productiv- 
ity responds  very  favorably  to  "gap  closing" 
Increases  in  the  rate  of  output  in  excess  of 
the  normal  long-run  growth  rate,  reducing 
the  accompanying  employment  Increases. 
Second,  the  labor  force  Itself  responds  to  the 
avalleblllty  of  Job  opportunities,  and  when 
employment  expands  faster  than  the  long- 
run  trend  of  the  labor  force,  additional  per- 
sons seek  works  and  accept  Jobs.  As  a  result 
of  these  two  phenomena,  a  1  percent  extra 
increase  of  total  output  leads  to  a  substan- 
tially smaller  decline  In  the  unemployment 
rate. 

Elsewhere  I  have  set  forth  this  analysis  at 
greater  length,^  and  have  used  It  to  account 
for  the  U.S.  postwar  unemployment  history. 
My  findings  were  these:  From  1948  to  1960, 
while  the  underlying  demography  should 
have  produced  a  growth  of  the  labor  force  of 
about  800,000  persons  a  year,  the  economy 
had  to  expand  at  3.5  percent  a  year  In  order 
to  leave  the  unemployment  rate  constant. 
(See  appendix  tables  Al  to  A3.)  Of  this  3J5 
percent,  about  two-thirds  was  necessary  to 
create  Jobs  for  workers  displaced  by  the  gen- 
eral long-run  productivity  advance,  the  re- 


'  "Aggregate  Demand  and  the  Current  Un- 
employment Problem,"  In  "Unemployment 
and  the  American  Economy,"  Arthur  M. 
Ross,  Wiley  &  Sons,  1964,  ch.  5.  A  more 
elaborate  analysis,  explaining  various  com- 
ponents of  unemployment,  can  be  found  In 
the  forthcoming  study  by  Lester  C.  Thurow. 
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malnlng  third  to  absOTb  the  Increase  In  the 

^*Whe?^the  rate  of  growth  of  output  ex- 
cluded 3.5  percent  a  year,  unemployment 
^ank  with  every  extra  1  percent  of  growth 
rvear 'cutting  into  unemployment  rate  by 
*,  to  0  4  percent.  Thus,  during  the  rapid 
eroansion  from  1948  to  1953,  when  the  real 
ffrowth  rate  was  4.7  percent  a  year,  unem- 
ployment fell  substantially,  with  the  econ- 
nmv  reaching  the  unusually  low  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  2.9  percent.  In  the  succeeding 
two  business  cycles,  the  rate  of  expansion 
was  about  2.5  percent  a  year.  As  a  result, 
the  unemployment  rate  increased  to  4.3  per- 
cent at  the  business  cycle  peak  of  1957,  and 
to  5  6  percent  at  the  peak  of  1960. 

After  I960,  the  number  of  people  of  work- 
ing age  grew  more  rapidly  and  the  secular 
growth  of  productive  capacity  accelerated  to 
a  figure  of  3.8  to  4  percent.  The  actual  rate 
of  expansion  was  Just  about  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb the  increase  In  the  labor  force,  but  not 
large  enough  to  reduce  the  unemployment. 
The  unemployment  rate  of  the  1961  reces- 
sion of  6.7  percent  was  reduced  sharply,  but 
the  improvement  in  the  unemployment  rate 
leveled  off  at  5.6  percent. 

Thus,  there  is  no  deep  mystery  to  the  In- 
crease of  unemployment  In  the  United  States 
over  the  last  10  years.  The  unemployment 
developed  over  two  business  cycles  which 
had  a  rate  of  expansion  below  the  secular 
growth  of  potential  of  the  economy;  when 
the  economy's  actual  production  returned  to 
this  secular  growth  rate,  the  deterioration  of 
imemployment  stopped,  but  there  was  no 
Improvement. 

Since  1963,  and  particularly  since  the 
massive  tax  cut  enacted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  prospect  Is  very  much  bright- 
ened. The  real  rate  of  growth  of  output  In 
the  last  12  months — 1963-11  to  1964^11 — has 
been  between  5  and  51/2  percent,  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  past  macroeconomic  relations, 
has  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  one-half  percent,  from  5.8  to  5.3 
percent.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion In  the  next  12  months  also  will  exceed 
a  real  rate  of  5  percent,  or  substantially  In 
excess  of  the  current  rate  of  secular  growth 
of  the  economy's  potential,  even  allowing  for 
the  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  labor  force. 
If  the  expansion  is  maintained  undiminished, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  for  the  year 
1965  should  be  below  5  percent. 

THE    STRUCTITRE     OF     UNEMPLOYMENT     IN     O^ 
OWN   day:     who    is   left    WITHOUT    A    JOB? 

While  the  total  level  of  unemployment  has 
to  be  explained  by  broad  trends  in  gross  out- 
put and  labor  force  growth,  its  structure  de- 
pends on  changes  in  the  supply  and  demand 
for  different  kinds  of  labor.  The  Job  mix 
changes  under  the  impact  of  advancing  tech- 
nology and  shifts  in  desired  outputs;  the 
labor  force  changes  with  Its  age  structure, 
and  with  the  steady  improvement  in  Its  edu- 
cational attainments. 

I  shall  now  single  out  some  of  the  most 
Important  characteristics  of  unemployment 
at  the  present  time,  discuss  the  progress  that 
has  already  been  made  through  Government 
policy  and  the  current  expansion,  and  take 
a  look  at  some  prospective  developments. 

The  young  worker 
We  are  currently  going  through  a  period 
in  which  there  Is  a  very  sharp  increase  In 
the  number  of  people  reaching  the  age 
brackets  In  which  they  enter  the  labor  force. 
Young  people  begin  to  enter  the  labor  force 
at  14,  mostly  on  a  part-time  basis,  with  age 
18  now  the  most  typical  age  of  full-time 
entry,  but  at  least  a  third  entering  later. 
Using  age  18  as  a  rough  Indicator  of  entry. 
It  can  be  seen  from  table  4  that  the  number 
of  people  reaching  that  age  Increased  from 
a  range  of  from  2  to  2.5  million  In  the  1950's 
to  about  2.8  million  in  the  first  years  of  the 


1960's.  The  unemployment  rate  of  the  teen- 
agers has  been  high,  over  15  percent  in  1963. 
And  while  this  rate  has  always  been  more 
than  twice  the  national  average  rate,  the 
relative  position  has  deteriorated  in  the  last 
year,  as  R.  A.  Gordon  has  pointed  out  in  his 
recent  paper.^ 

That  the  unemployment  rate  among  the 
young  is  extremely  high  at  the  moment  is 
not  svirprlsing.  They  are  coming  on  to  the 
labor  market  at  a  time  when  there  is  still 
some  general  unemployment,  and  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  find  their  first  full-time  Job. 
In  addition,  the  rising  Importance  of  senior- 
ity arrangements  and  the  very  low  quit  rates 
now  prevailing  in  high-wage  Industries  mean 
that  the  older  workers  tend  to  remain  em- 
ployed, leaving  the  younger  workers  to  be 
victims  of  the  overall  shortage  of  Jobs. 

The  problem  of  the  young  workers  will  be 
Intensified  over  the  next  few  years.  The 
really  big  Jump  In  their  numbers  has  Just 
begun  (see  table  4).  The  postwar  change 
In  the  birth  rate  came  In  1946,  and  especially 
in  1947.  From  now  on,  the  number  of  18- 
year-olds  will  be  3.5  to  3.7  million  a  year,  a 
Jump  of  a  million  over  last  year. 

Table  4. — Estimates  of  projections  of  the 
number  of  people  reaching  18  years  of 
age.  1951  to  1972 

[Number  reaching  age   18   (In  thousands)] 

Year  ending  July  1 : 

1951 —  2,  065 

1952 2,  045 

1953 2.  135 

1954 2,  152 

1955 --  2,  150 

1956 2,  240 

1957 2,  289 

1958 2,  296 

1959 2.405 

1960 2,  573 

1961 2,  911 

1962 2,  738 

1963 2,  753 

Projection:  » 

1964 2,  700 

1965 3,  700 

1966 3,400 

1967 3,  400 

1968 3,400 

1969 3,  400 

1970 3,500 

1971 3,  600 

1972 3.  700 

1  Projections  based  on  present  population 
structure  adjusted  for  mortality  and  net 
migration. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Popu- 
lation Reports,  P-25,  No.  276,  pp.  3,  14;  also 
P-25,  No.  187,  p.  13. 

The  young  workers  entering  the  labor  force 
today  have  had  more  education  than  any 
group  before  them.  They  are  the  most  mo- 
bile part  of  the  labor  force,  the  most  train- 
able, and  the  most  flexible,  with  no  Job  at- 
tachments to  declining  Industries  or  obsolete 
skills.  As  the  economy  expands  and  the  total 
number  of  Jobs  rises  to  the  requisite  number, 
they  will  find  their  proper  slots,  and  Indeed 
will  presently  provide  a  very  large  pool  of 
highly  mobile,  fiexible  manpower  than  can. 
If  given  the  chance,  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
labor  bottlenecks  on  the  road  to  full  em- 
plc3rment.  Their  Immensely  rising  numbers 
do  mean,  however,  that  any  shortage  In  the 
total  number  of  Jobs  will  be  felt  most 
keenly  by  this  group. 

The  unskilled  and  uneducated 
The  unemployment  rate  of  the  unskilled 
Is  always  above  the  average  and  In  1963  was 
12.1  percent.     Ihls  high  rate  Is  about  what 


*  R.  A.  Gordon,  "Has  Structural  Unemploy- 
ment Worsened?"  Indiistrlal  Relations,  May 
1964. 


one  would  expect  from  the  normal  historical 
relation  between  the  national  unemployment 
rate  and  the  unskilled  rate  '  but  that  Lb  cold 
comfort  to  the  affected  individuals. 

Table  5. — Teenage  unemployment  rates 
versus  total  unemployment  rates 


Age  14  to  19 

Total 
labor 

Male 

Female 

force 

1947 

1948                            

9.1 

8.3 

11.9 

U.O 

7.0 

7.6 

6.8 

11.2 

9.9 

9.6 

11.3 

15.2 

13.8 

14.0 

15.4 

.    7.1 

7.3 

11.2 

10.4 

7.4 

7.0 

6.0 

10.0 

9.0 

9.9 

10.0 

13.1 

12.3 

12.9 

14.8 

3.6 
3.4 

1949  .   

6.5 

1950. 

5.0 

1951 

3.0 

1952                   

2.7 

1953                     

2.5 

1954 

6.0 

1955 

4.0 

1956  ..- 

3.8 

1957  

4.3 

1958              ...     -- 

6.8 

1959                     .      

6.6 

1960  

6.6 

1961                  

6.7 

1962 

13.3  I          13.2 
15.5  '          15.7 
18.0  !          19.3 
15.3  i          18.7 

6.6 

1963  -.   

5.7 

Mav  1963  ' 

5.6 

May  1964  ' 

4.9 

1  Not  seasonally  adjusted. 

Source:  "President's  Manpower  Report,"  1964,  p.  200, 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Labor  Force,  May  1964,  p.  15. 

Employers  are  becoming  less  and  les8_  will- 
ing to  hire  the  uneducated  even  for  unskilled 
Jobs.  Job  specifications  are  being  upgraded 
to  require  a  high  school  education.  For 
example,  many  retail  stores  are  reluctant  to 
hire  salesgirls  without  their  diploma.  Any- 
body dealing  with  the  public — and  this  In- 
cludes many  of  the  Jobs  In  the  expanding 
service  sector  must  possess  basic  literacy. 
What  is  happening  Is  that  a  high  school  edu- 
cation Is  becoming  the  entry  ticket  for  most 
of  the  attractive  Jobs.  As  the  general  edu- 
cation norm  has  risen  throughout  the  entire 
population,  the  minority  of  people  which 
fails  to  meet  the  norm  is  frozen  out  of  a 
progressively  larger  set  of  Jobs,  and  faces  a 
dimmer  and  dimmer  future. 

These  developments  make  It  particularly 
Important  that  Just  as  large  a  percentage  as 
possible  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor 
force  be  equipped  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. Every  student  who  drops  out  before 
obtaining  his  diploma  must  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  recurrent  unemployment,  low 
income,  and  public  assistance.*  For  older 
workers  without  the  basic  literacy  skills,  the 
adult  education  provisions  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  should  offer  at  least  a  pilot  program. 

A  return  to  fuller  emplojrment  would  re- 
duce the  unemployment  rate  of  this  seg- 
ment of  workers,  Jtist  as  It  has  on  every 
previous  occasion  since  the  war.  With  a  na- 
tional rate  of  4  percent,  the  unskilled  rate 
should  be  7  to  8  percent.  This  Is  a  great 
Improvement,  but  far  from  a  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  If  the  number  of  unskilled 
among  the  new  workers  were  reduced 
through  various  programs,  our  employment 
goals  could  be  raised,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  among  the  remaining  vmskllled  Im- 
proved. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  steps  to  strengthen  its  program  to 
help  the  young  unskilled  with  Inadequate 
education.  The  Vocational  Training  Act  of 
1963  increases  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
for  this  purpose.    The  1963  amendments  to 


'For  statistical  documentation,  see  testi- 
mony of  Walter  W.  Heller  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Manpower,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, reprinted  as  appendix  A,  "Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  1964,"  p.  177. 

*  See  Vera  C.  Perrella,  "Employment  of 
High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts  In 
1963,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  BLS.  May  1964. 
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the  eligibility  age  for  training 
17.    The  education  program  en- 
:  963  particularly  expands  aid  to 
edu  »tlon. 
njeasures  are  now  before  the  Ck)n- 
antlpoverty  program  would  help 
entrants  to  the  labor  force  by  set- 
Job  Corps  to  give  basic  educa- 
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school  dropouts,  living  outside 
\infavorable  home  environment 
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Negro   unemployment 

s    Manpower    Report    for 

the  problem  of  Negro  unem- 

some  detail  and  I  shall  not  re- 

a^alysis  here.    The  unemplo3rment 

has  been  running  at  more 

the  national  unemployment  rate, 

part  of  the  differential  can  be 

>y  the  much  larger  niunber   of 

^  orkers  in  the  Negro  labor  force, 

I  lone  accoTinte  for  only   a  small 

difference.     Within  given  skill 

Negro  unemplo3mient  rates   are 

r  than  white  rates.     Particular 

been  focused  recently  on  the 

imemployment    rates    among 

For  example,  in  1963  this 

percent. 

lo  not  believe  that  the  present 

crisis  and  Negro  unrest  can  be 

explained  in  economic  terms — the 

riore  than  ripe  for  the  Negro  to 

qquality  in  ova  society — a  retxim 

oyment  will  make  an  important 

toward  social  stability.     Negro 

would  respond  favorably  to 

conditions,  and  while  much 

a  reduction  of  the  1963  un- 

rate  of  11  percent  to  the  5  per- 

prevailed  in  the  early  1950's  or 

percent  of  the  mid-fifties,  would 

>  in  the  right  direction.    This  is 

for  true  equality  of  opportu- 

i  Government  must  work  toward 

many  ways. 

^ployment  practices  provision  of 

law  Just  enacted  should  ac- 

widenlng  of  Job  opportunities 

The  Federal  Government  now 

ipeclal  responsibility   to  use   its 

to  equip  Negroes  with  the 

the  newly  opening  positions. 

toorkers  in  mass  production  as- 
industries:   prime  victims  of 


pr(  grams 


line 


most 


of  the  public  attention  has 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  un- 


skilled workers,  a  new  group  of  blue-collar 
workers  has  seen  Its  situation  deteriorate — 
the  semiskilled.  In  my  view  the  group  at 
the  very  center  of  the  automation  problem 
consists  of  the  semiskilled  who  man  the  as- 
sembly lines  in  such  mass  production  In- 
dustries as  autos,  meat  packing,  rubber,  and 
in  continuous  process  Industries  such  as 
steel,  chemicals,  and  petroleum  refining. 
These  Industries  completed  their  initial 
growth  phase  by  1930  and  were  unionized 
after  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  by  the 
new  industrial  unions.  The  workers  have 
earned  good  wages  reflecting  the  high  output 
per  man-hour. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  technology  of  as- 
sembly lines  has  been  changed  by  the  com- 
ing of  electronically  controlled  and  pro- 
gramed equipment.  The  growth  of  output 
of  these  industries  was  small  or  nonexist- 
ent in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  automated  equip- 
ment, the  total  labor  force  contracted  con- 
siderably. These  Industries  have  now  re- 
sumed their  output  growth  and  have  a  bright 
future  before  them,  but  the  process  of  auto- 
mation is  far  from  complete  and  the  re- 
sultant rapid  Increases  of  productivity  will 
reduce  requirements  for  additional  workers 
and  displace  some  workers  now  on  the  Job. 

Numerically,  the  semiKkilled  as  a  whole 
have  not  suffered  from  a  worsening  of  their 
position.  In  fact,  they  are  now  a  smaller 
fraction  of  all  the  unemployed  than  e.irller 
in  the  postwar  period  and  their  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  closer  to  average  experience 
than  before.*  But  technological  change  has 
put  many  of  the  jobs  In  peril,  and  when  dis- 
placement comes,  it  poses  particularly  dif- 
ficult problems  of  adjustment. 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  the  findings  of  a 
study  which  was  recently  done  by  John  W. 
Dorsey.'  He  interviewed  several  hundred 
workers  who  lost  their  Jobs  when  a  plant  of 
the  Mack  Truck  Co.  was  closed  in  Plalnfleld. 
N.J.,  and  relocated  in  a  depressed  area  in 
Maryland.  Dorsey  traced  the  employment 
experience  of  the  people  who  lost  their  Jobs. 
Some  of  the  skilled  workers  were  able  to 
move  with  the  plant  since  they  were  badly 
needed  in  the  new  location.  Others  readily 
found  comparable  jobs  in  the  old  area  or 
nearby.  The  unskilled  workers  had  rather 
moderate  expectations  and.  on  the  whole, 
found  other  jobs  after  some  delays.  But  the 
semiskilled  workers  who  constituted  the 
largest  part  of  the  labor  force  really  found 
themselves  in  difficulty.  It  turned  out  that 
the  skills  they  have  acquired  on  the  assembly 


lines  had  very  little  transferable  valu.  iw 
the  open  labor  market  they  really  wet*  .5 
very  different  from  unskilled  workenT- 
though  they  had  a  long  job  history  m  whi!S 
they  Viewed  themselves  as  being  -SSS? 
working  with  complicated  equipment 
earning  a  good  rate  of  pay.     Manv  or 


working  with  complicated  equipment  »«* 
earning  a  good  rate  of  pay.  Many  of  »1. 
semiskilled  were  still  out  of  work  6  month! 


or  even  a  year  later,  and  those  who  did  t^ 
Jobs  had  to  teke  reductions  in  pay  on  ^ 
order  of  40  percent.  '        "• 

This  group  of  workers  will  continue  tn 
constitute  the  most  serious  human  problem 
of  adjustment  to  automation.  There  *Si 
be  many  other  plant  closings  and  parSu 
layoffs.  Hardships  are  imposed  when  ii 
worker,  often  no  longer  young  and  the  head 
of  a  household,  suddenly  finds  that  his  abil- 
Ity  to  earn  an  income  has  been  slashed  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control.  These  are  the 
cases  that  pose  the  most  difficulties  for  col- 
lective bargaining— how  to  permit  technoloe- 
ical  progress  to  continue,  yet  to  limit  the 
human  costs  for  the  displaced  Individuala 
The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the 
case  of  plant  closings,  when  seniority  offers 
less  protection  to  the  longtime  employee 
than  in  the  case  of  partial  displacements. 

A  return  to  full  employment  will,  of 
course,  preserve  relatively  more  of  such  jobs 
since  it  will  take  more  workers  to  produce 
a  greater  output.  Also,  it  will  be  much 
easier  for  the  displaced  to  find  comparable 
Job  opportunities  in  other  industries.  In 
this  connection  let  me  present  to  you  the 
Interesting  findings  of  the  recent  study  of 
plant  closings  by  Wllcock  and  Franke.'  They 
analyzed  five  rather  comparable  plant  clos- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  country,  four 
of  them  meatpacking  plants.  They  found 
that  the  reemployment  experience  In  areas 
with  low  and  declining  unemployment  was 
much  better  than  in  areas  which  had  excess 
unemployment  even  before  the  shutdown. 
After  1  year,  60  percent  of  the  workers  were 
still  unemployed  in  the  worst  of  the  areas; 
in  the  best  of  the  areas  22  percent  were  un- 
employed. Those  who  found  Jobs  typically 
took  pay  cute.  These  cuts  were  especially 
great  in  those  areas  with  a  low  regional  wage 
structure,  since  the  previous  Jobs  had  been 
paid  according  to  a  national  wage  scale.  The 
average  reductions  in  pay  ranged  from  9 
percent  in  the  high-wage  area  to  41  percent 
in  the  low-wage  area.  The  skilled  workers 
suffered  the  smallest  losses  because  their 
skills  had  a  transferable  value.  The  wages 
of  the  semiskilled  sank  toward  the  unskilled 
levels  in  their  new  jobs. 


Table  6. — Annual  average  work  force,  employed  in  originally  designated 

5(a)'  areas,  1958-63 


1958 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Work  force  (number) 

5,417,500 

4,701,100 

716.400 

13.2 

6.8 

5, 250, 000 

4, 678,  700 

571,300 

10.9 

6.7 

5,194,700 

4,  754,  ROO 

439,900 

8.5 

5.6 

5,157,000 

Employment  (number) 

4, 772, 700 

Unemploynient  (nutnher) 

Rate  of  ufiemplovtiient  ipercent)  In  the  'lp,<;ienated  5(a)  areas 

U.S.  rate  of  unemployment  (percent)  

384.400 
7.5 
5.7 

'  5fa1  areas  constitute  most  of  the  areas  depressed  because  of  unemployment.    It  does  not  include  some  small  areas, 
and  the  low-income  areas. 

Note.— A 11  data  for  61  of  the  114  areas  originally  designated  as  of  June  1961.   The  remaining  53  areas  were  excluded 
because  of  incomplete  data. 

Source:  Area  Redevelopment  .Administration,  Area  Redevelopment  in  Action,  April  1964,  p.  11. 


Prosperity  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  this  group.  The  manpower  retraining 


°  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1964," 
p.  201. 

'  John  W.  Dorsey.  "The  Mack  Case:  A  Study 
in  Unemployment."  economics  of  public  ex- 
penditure program,  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration,  Harvard  University,  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  on  Government  Fi- 
nance, the  Brookings  Institution.  To  be 
published. 


program  of  1962  will  give  some  of  the  semi- 
skilled the  new  skills  which  will  restore  their 
ability  to  earn  the  Incomes  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed.  In  the  case  of 
older  workers,  early  retirement,  extra  vaca- 
tions and  other  such  means  may  reduce  the 
problem.  The  President's  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee  held  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  on  this  problem.    I  assume  that 


T  Richard  C.  Wllcock  and  Walter  H.  Franke, 
•Unwanted  Workers,"  the  Free  Press,  1963. 
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K  «f  this  conference  will  also  be  devoted 
■S  Sw^'of  ^^^  solutions  for  this  group. 
Depressed  areas 

««n«ntration  of  unemployment  in  some 
to  a  long  recognized  feature  of  the 
""ttiirt  of  unemployment  and  one  which 
'''"^^ived  considerable  policy  attention. 
JJ*  ^  redevelopment  program  of  1961, 
ISvhmakes  low  interest  loans  available  for 
SlSSe  and  public  investmente,  and  gives 
S!Im  ffants  technical  assistence,  and  special 
S^M  for  unemployed  workers,  has  made 
rr^tant  contributions  toward  recovery  of 
SSb  areas.  In  addition,  the  classic  adjust- 
!?mt  processes  have  also  been  at  work,  and 
S^ther  these  two  factors  have  gone  some 
S^ce  toward  curing  the  problem.  The 
rL-ress  is  presently  considering  a  special 
^oBtia  for  the  development  of  the  moun- 
2n  region  of  Appalachia.  which  has  suf- 
fered from  a  decline  of  employment  in  coal 
mining  and  has  little  other  economic  base. 
Xtt  extent  of  progress  can  be  seen  from 
l^le  6,  which  shows  the  unemployment  ex- 
perience of  61  areas  designated  to  be  re- 
development areas  when  the  program  was 
flrst  started.  This  group  of  areas  had  an 
iverage  unemployment  rate  of  13.2  percent 
In  1968,  or  about  twice  the  national  rate,  but 
In  1983  the  rate  had  declined  to  7.5  percent 
which  was  only  a  third  above  the  national 
iTerage. 

The  extent  of  adjustment  can  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  major  labor  market  areas 
which  had  the  worst  unemployment  experi- 
ence. Table  7  shows  the  15  worst  areas  out 
of  the  150  major  labor  market  areas  as  of 
1969,  and  their  experience  in  1962  and  1963. 
Hie  table  also  shows  the  areas  that  had 
joined  this  hapless  group  as  of  1963.  The 
depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 


sylvania show  marked  improvement;  but  new 
trouble  spote  are  developing  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Massachusette. 

These  figures  show  that  as  an  above  normal 
rate  of  unemployment  persista  in  the  econ- 
omy, the  dispersion  of  that  unemployment 
gradually  becomes  more  even.  Some  workers 
move  to  more  prosperous  areas,  other  with- 
draw from  the  labor  force,  and  indtistries 
are  attracted  to  the  depressed  areas  through 
policy  meastires  and  the  availability  of  labor. 
As  the  economy  returns  to  full  employment, 
the  nvunber  of  areas  with  very  high  unem- 
ployment rates  will  continue  to  diminish 
drastically,*  as  some  jobs  come  to  the  areas 
and  outmigration  is  accelerated  by  the  pull 
of  Job  opportunities  elsewhere. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What  then  are  the  conclusions  for  policy 
that  follow  from  the  preceding  discussion? 

The  continued  pursuit  of  expansionary  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential to  the  solution  of  unemplojmient 
problems.  When  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  returns  to  4  percent,  the  rates  for 
the  componente  of  unemplojmient  will  also 
decline,  as  they  have  in  every  other  postwar 
recovery. 

Equally  important,  a  return  to  fvill  em- 
ployment is  necessary  to  permit  the  man- 
power retraining  policies,  area  redevelopment 
policies,  the  new  Job  Corps  and  other  "struc- 
tviral"  measures  to  become  fully  effective.  In 
the  context  of  full  employment,  these  policies 
are  certain  to  add  to  the  national  output. 
Without  full  employment  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertein  whether  the  jobs  filled  by  the 
trainees  constitute  reshuffling  of  jobs  among 
individuals  and  areas,  or  net  additions  to 
emplojrment. 


Table  7. — Rankings  of  top  16  major  labor  market  areas,  by  unemployment  rates,  1969, 

1962,  and  1963 


Area 

1959 
level 

1962 
level 

1963 
level 

Rank 

1959 

1962 

1963 

Johnstown,  Pa.. 

16.5 

16.0 

14.2 

13.7 

13.2 

13.1 

12.3 

11.2 

11.2 

10.8 

9.9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.3 

9.3 

9.1 

8.7 

7.9 

7.4 

7.0 

5.9 

5.6 

4.8 

14.5 

10.4 

11.5 

12.1 

13.3 

10.3 

13.2 

7.6 

10.5 

3.7 

9.1 

8.2 

6.3 

6.8 

7.9 

9.4 

8,0 

9.4 

8.6 

7.6 

8.2 

9.2 

8.2 

10.3 
9.9 

11.3 

10.3 

15.2 
8.7 

14.8 
7.3 

10.0 
3.0 
7.7 
8.2 
6.5 
7.1 
8.0 
8.0 
8.5 

10.0 
8.6 
8.1 
7.9 
9.0 
6.2 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8.5 

8.5 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.5 

14.5 

10.0 

18.0 

25.0 

27.5 

33.0 

55.5 

64.5 

86.5 

1.0 

7.0 

6.0 

4.0 

2.0 

8.0 

3.0 

21.5 

6.0 

123.5 

12.0 

14.5 

38.5 

28.0 

19.5 

9.6 

18.0 

9.5 

13.0 

21.6 

14.5 

11.0 

14.5 

4.5 

Wllkes-Barre-Hazelton,  Pa 

8.0 

Bcranton,  Pa .- 

3.0 

Wheeling,  W.  Va .- .-. 

4.6 

Ponce,  P. R                 

1.0 

Huntington-Ashland,  W.  V^a     

10.0 

MayMuei,  P.R - 

2.0 

Erie,  Pa.'              

20.5 

Altoona,  Pa . 

6.5 

Flint,  Mich 

139.5 

Dnluth-Superior,  Minn.. 

18.0 

Atlantic  City.  N.J 

13.0 

8«n  Juan,  P.R.> 

31.5 

Beaumont- Port  Arthur,  Tex.' - 

24.0 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

15.5 

Pittsburgh,  I'a."                 

15.5 

liowell.Mass.' - 

12.0 

Ml  River,  Mass.' 

Stockton,  Calif.' 

6.6 
11.0 

Brockton,  Mass.'                                       -  .  

14.0 

Fresno,  Calif  — - 

17.0 

Miami,  Fla.i                    

9.0 

Youngstown-Warren,  Ohio                -  .      . 

36.0 

Total  United  States 

6.5 

5.6 

5.7 

measures  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  ezpcm- 

sion  at  ite  high  rate. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  become  fright- 
ened by  the  "structiural"  problems  before  us. 
Some  observers  have  argued  that  the  com- 
position of  our  labor  force  is  so  out  of  line 
with  the  present-day  Job  requiremente  that 
we  would  run  into  serious  labor  shortages 
even  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  6  per- 
cent. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  such  a  turn  of 
events. 

Unemployment  is  not  uniquely  concen- 
trated in  any  particular  skill  or  area  and, 
conversely,  there  are  no  general  labor  short- 
ages in  prosi>ect  for  anything  but  the  most 
narrowly  defined  skill  categories.  There  may 
not  be  enough  IBM  7094  programers  or  econ- 
omiste  specializing  in  the  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Nor  will  every 
employer  find  the  best  qualified  machinists 
or  electronic  technicians  waiting  outeide  his 
door  on  the  morning  he  decides  to  hire  some. 
Good  people  are  always  hard  to  find.  There 
are  always  shortages  such  as  these.  I  am 
sure  they  could  even  be  found  in  1933  when 
one  worker  out  of  four  was  out  of  a  Job. 
They  constitute  no  reason  to  keep  the  de- 
mand for  total  goods  and  services  short  of 
the  economy's  capacity  to  produce. 

The  likely  concentration  of  unemploy- 
ment among  the  young  workers  is  the  sin- 
gle most  importent  structural  characteristic 
of  unemployment  today.  As  the  economy 
moves  toward  full  employment,  this  pool  of 
teenagers  constitutes  an  opportunity,  not  a 
problem.  With  proper  complementary  poli- 
cies of  general  and  vocational  education,  both 
public  and  private,  this  group  can  fill  the 
Jobs  that  will  open  up. 

It  would  be  a  most  serious  error  if  we 
slackened  our  efforte  to  increase  the  total 
number  of  job  opportunities  by  false  fears 
of  labor  shortages  at  a  time  when  many 
workers  are  victims  of  general  unemploy- 
ment, and  when  the  number  of  young  people 
about  to  begin  their  search  for  a  full-time 
job  is  rising  so  sharply.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  provide  a  sufficient  ntimber  of  Jobs 
for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  compound  our  unemployment 
problems  than  to  ease  up  on  our  policies  of 
expansion. 

Table  A-1. — Population  aged  18  to  64,  labor 
force,  employment,  and  unemployment 
1948-1964 


'  Area  no  longer  in  top  16  in  1963. 
'  Additions  to  top  15  in  1963. 

Source:  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President,"  1964,  pp  237-239. 


The  push  toward  4  percent  unemployment 
must  be  persistent,  and  one  should  not  ex- 
pect that  the  target  will  be  achieved  within 
»  few  months.  If  past  relations  between 
changes  in  unemplo3rment  and  the  rate  of 
growth*  continue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  otherwise,  it  will  take  most  of  the  2 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  growth  to  retxu*n 
the  economy  to  the  4-percent  unemployment 
level.    The  massive  tax  cut  of  1964  has  put 


the  economy  on  ite  proper  course,  increasing 
consumption  purchases  and  business  invest- 
ment.    But  it  may  be  that  additional  fiscal 


Year 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

May  1963 «. 
May  1964 «. 


Popula- 
tion, 
18  to  64  1 


89.880 
90,765 
91,897 
92,006 
92,280 
92,772 
93,509 
94,386 
95, 171 
95, 913 
96.615 
97,405 
98,  2«) 
99,593 
100,634 
101, 748 


Labor 

Employ- 

force ' 

ment  » 

62,  898 

60,573 

63,721 

60,039 

64,749 

61, 398 

66,983 

63.884 

66,560 

64,628 

67,362 

65,492 

67, 818 

64.240 

68,898 

65.994 

70. 387 

67,565 

70,744 

67,808 

71,284 

66.603 

71,946 

68,133 

73, 126 

69,195 

74, 175 

69.369 

74,839 

70,827 

75, 712 

71,546 

75,  759 

71,  4.57 

77,343 

73,502 

Unem- 
ployment 


2,326 
3,6S2 
3,351 
2,099 
1,932 
1.870 
3,578 
2.904 
2,822 
2,936 
4,681 
3,813 
3.931 
i806 
4.012 
4,166 
4,302 
3,841 


■Figures  for  insured  unemployment  show 
substantial  improvement  for  9  of  the  16 
worst  areas  of  1963  by  May  1964.  Only  in  4 
did  unemployment  rise  in  the  most  recent 
period. 


'   Total    resident    population    adjusted    to    exclude 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
'  Total  labor  force,  including  Armed  Forces. 
»  Total  civilian  employed  plus  the  Armed  Forces. 
*  Seasonally  adjusted. 

Source  on  population:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Current  Population  Reports.'' 
Series  P-25,  Nos.  37,  39,  265,  276. 

Source  on  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemploy- 
ment: U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "Business 
Statistics,"  1963  edition.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Economic  Indicators,  June  1964. 
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advance 
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Inflationary  danger  to  this  expan- 

not  He  In  the  Imminent  labor  bot- 

but  from  a  renewal  of  cost-push 

So  far  this  expansion   has  been 

by  a  remarkable  stability  of  prices, 

which  persisted  even  through  the 

nonths    of    5-percent    growth.     Be- 

thls  absence  of  Inflation,  the  Gov- 

has  been  free  to  pxu-sue  an  expan- 

poUcy.     If    business    and    labor    set 

inflationary  process,  this  could  dis- 

domestic  expansion  and  force  curbs 

upon  It.     And  a  resumption  of 

Inllation  could,  of  course,  undermine 

(rse  the  recent — and  needed — gains 

been  making  In  our  balance-of-pay- 

Fjosltlon. 

challenging  task  before  us  Is  the  de- 
of  an  optimal  mix  of  demand  and 
policies  for  expansion.     On  the 
the  Government  should  continue 
everything  it  can  to  keep  the  growth 
lemand  at  a  sufficient  rate.     On  the 
we  must  equip  the  new  entrants 
l^bor  force  to  match  the  job  oppor- 
and  we  must  restore  the  high  pro- 
of workers  laid  off  by  technological 
The  combination  of  these  policies 
perlnit  us  not  only  to  make  good  our 
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\.-3. — Population  and  labor  force,  employment  and  unemployment  over  postwar 
business  cycles,  peak  to  peak 

[In  thousands) 
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(increase 
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1948—53.. 
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1967—60.. 
I960— 63  «. 
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(Note 
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fornia, 
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Interim  employment  target  but  safely  to  set 
and  achieve  higher  targets  that  will  promote 
social  justice  by  giving  all  the  people  In  the 
labor  force  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
material  progress  of  our  society. 

Table  A-2. — Changes  over  previous  year  in 
population  aged  18  to  64,  labor  force, 
employment,  and  unemployment 


Year 


Popula- 
tion IS  to 
64 


1949 

1950.      ... 

1.  132 

109 

274 

492 

737 

877 

785 

742 

702 

790 

875 

1.313 

1.041 

1.114 

1951 

1952 

1953. 

1954 

l^bS 

1956 

1967 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

May  1963.. ..1) 

May  1964....  I  - 


Labor 

Employ- 

force 

1 

ment 

823 

-.V34 

1.02>! 

1.359 

1,234 

2,486 

577 

744 

802 

864 

456 

-1,252 

1,080 

1.7.54 

1.489 

1.  571 

1            3.57 

243 

54t) 

-1.205 

662 

1.530 

I.  ISO 

1,062 

1.049 

174 

]             «>♦ 

1.  4,^ 

873 

719 

l.,584 

2.  (_)45 

1 

I'nem- 
ployment 


1, 357 

-331 

-1.252 

-167 

-62 

1.708 

-674 

-82 

114 
1.745 
-S<'>8 

118 

875 
-794 

154 

-461 


Source:  Table  A-1. 


Popula- 
tion, 
18  to  64 


2.892 
3.141 
2,367 
3,368 


Annual         Labor 
average  force 

increase  I 


Annual  |    Employ- 
average  j       ment 
Increase 


Annual     Unemploy-    Annual 
average  ment  average 

increase  ,  I    change 


578 

785 

789 

1,156 


4,464 

3,382 
2,382 
2,586 


893  I 

846 

794 

862  I 


4.  yi9 
2.316 
1.387 
2,351 


I 


9*4  , 
579  I 
462  I 
7M 


-455 

-91 

l,ri66 

2fi« 

995 

332 

235 

73 

1  Not  a  leak. 
Sooroe:  Table  A-1. 

Puii  Employment  as  a  Pouct  Goal 
(By  R 


Gordon,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley) 

— This  paper  represents  a  progress 

research  the  results  of  which,  it 

will  be  embodied  in  a  monograph 

with  fnll  employment  as  a  policy 

is  part  of  the  Research  Program 

UneiAplojrment  at  the  University  of  Call- 

]  Jerkeley,  which  is  being  supported 

from  the  Pord  Foundation.     The 

of  Mr.  Ralph  Abascal  in  the  prep- 

ot  this  p&pet  is  gratefully  acknowl- 


Ifkir  to  say  that  high  employment  is 

goal  of  economic  policy  today  in 

industrially  advanced  countries  of  the 

World.    We  usually  refer  to  this  goal 

'full  employment,"  although  there 

objections  to  the  \ise  of  this  term 

Ignited  States.     These  objections  are 

less  widespread  than  they  were  at 

of  the  postwar  period,  when 

Mu^ay   Full   Employment   Bill    became 

Act  of  1946.    Thus,  in  1960. 

Elsenhower's  Commission  on  Na- 

apparently  felt  no  compunction 

to   "our   goal   of   full   employ- 

And  more  recently  Arthur  P.  Burns 

to  say:  "I  believe  that  the  Amer- 

pe4ple  are  more  flrmly   committed   to 

of   full   employment   than   they 

I  eneratlon  ago.     If  the  Employment 

recast  today,  it  might  even  be  chrls- 

Full  Employment  Act.'  as  was  the 

Murray  Bill."' 


cf 


beginning 


Emp  loyment 


THE    CONTRAST    BETWEEN    EUROPE    AND    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Whether  we  use  the  term  "full  employ- 
ment" or  not.  employment  policy  has  not 
meant  the  same  thing  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  recent  %'ears.  The 
contrast  is  a  twofold  one:  in  aspiration  levels 
and  in  success  in  achieving  these  aspirations. 

The  European  countries  have  set  their  em- 
ployment goals  high.  Further,  they  have 
raised  their  sights  over  the  last  decade. 
Rates  of  unemployment  that  were  considered 
satisfactory  a  decade  or  more  ago  are  now 
considered  to  be  unacceptably  high.  One 
can  say  that  a  ratchet  effect  has  been  at 
work.  The  longer  unemployment  has  re- 
mained at  levels  of  3  or  2  percent  or  less,  the 
stronger  has  become  the  resolve  not  to  per- 
mit a  return  to  unemployment  levels  of  4  or  5 
percent  or  more  that  once  were  considered 
satisfactory  or  at  least  acceptable,^  And  the 
longer  overall  unemployment  has  remained  at 
a  very  low  level,  the  stronger  has  become  the 
resolve  to  eliminate  remaining  pockets  of 
above-average  unemployment — which,  to  the 
extent  that  they  exist  in  most  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries,  reflect  regional  problems 
rather  than  differential  opportunities  related 
to  age,  color,  education,  or  occupation. 


'Tie 


for  Americans,  Report  of  the  Presl- 
mmlssion  on  National  Goals  (New 

-Hall,  1960),  p.  10. 

"Some  Reflections  on  the  Employ- 

,"  an  address  delivered  at  the  An- 

of    the   American    Statistical 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September 
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^  It  Is  interesting  to  contrast  official  state- 
ments In  Germany  today  with  those  of  10 
years  ago.  In  1954-55  references  were  made 
to  the  achievement  of  full  employment  as 
the  unemployment  rate  fell  below  5  percent. 
By  1959  the  Bundesanstalt  fiir  Arbeitsver- 
mlttlung  und  Arbeitslosenversicherung  was 
saying  that  "earlier  opinions  on  what  consti- 
tutes the  minimum  of  unemployment  dur- 
ing a  boom  •  •  •  must  now  be  looked  at  as 
obsolete."  And  a  year  later  the  same  agency 
declared  that  unemployment  must  fall  be- 
low 3  percent  if  full  employment  were  to  be 
achieved.  See  the  various  Issues  of  Amt- 
liche  Nachrlchten  published  by  this  agency. 


The  employment  goal  haa  been  set  hin,  w 
Europe,  and  the  success  in  achieving  th« 
has  been  impressive.  Unemployment  L^ 
United  States  has  not  been  below  6  d^-Z* 
since  1957.  Contrast  thU  with  the^e^ 
summarized  in  table  1.  If.  for  the  mom«^ 
we  take  these  figures  at  their  face  value 
see  that  not  a  single  European  country  iii^ 
had  an  unemployment  rate  as  high  as  4  i^ 
cent  in  1961  or  1962.  Of  the  countries  llrt^' 
only  Italy  has  experienced  unempioymentir; 
excess  of  4  percent  since  1955;  and  over  thi. 
same  period  only  Italy  again  has  had  an  iw* 
employment  rate  higher  than  that  in  a. 
United  States  In  some  years  (all  before  19«q\ 
In  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so  Praaei' 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  regiUarly  'been 
operating  at  unemployment  rates  weU  below 
3  percent,  and  usually  below  2  percent  Tbt 
same  is  true  of  most  of  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe. 

But  are  these  figures  comparable  with  the 
American  estimates?  The  figures  In  paren 
theses  for  1960-62  in  table  1  offer  a  partul 
answer  to  this  question.  These  provide  re. 
vised  unemployment  rates  adjusted  to  cor. 
respond  to  American  definitions.  The  revi' 
sions  were  made  by  the  UjB.  Bureau  of  Labw 
Statistics,*  Unfortunately,  similar  revlaed 
figures  are  not  available  for  earlier  years 

The  adjustments  effected  by  the  flgurta 
in  parentheses  are  moderate,  being  largert 
in  the  case  of  Prance  and  England,  By  and 
large,  what  we  said  previously  about  low 
unemployment  in  Europe  still  holds.  Un- 
employment rates  of  3  percent  or  leas— 
usually  much  less — have  been  the  rule  In 
recent  years.  A  number  of  European  coun- 
tries have  had  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems at  some  time  during  the  last  15  yean; 
for  example,  the  absorption  of  refugees  In 
West  Germany,  some  difficult  problems  of 
adjustment  In  Belgium,  and  the  continuing 
struggle  with  unemployment  and  vmderem- 
ployment  in  Italy's  Mezzoglorno.  But  de- 
spite this,  unemployment  rates  as  high  as  3 
percent  by  American  definitions  have  been 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  recent 
years. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  "full  employment"  in  the 
United  States  corresponds  to  as  low  an  un- 
employment rate  as  does  full  employment  In 
these  European  countries.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem to  which  we  shall  return  later  In  thlj 
paper.  In  general,  the  European  countries 
listed  in  table  I  assvune  that  full  employ- 
ment corresponds  to  an  unemployment  rat« 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2  percent — perhapa 
in  a  range  of  from  less  than  2  to  3  percent 
by  American  definitions,  depending  on  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  full  employ- 
ment goal  has  been  set  at  a  high  level,  and 
even  at  this  high  level  the  goal  In  recent 
years  has  been  much  more  consistently 
achieved  (or  surpassed)  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  American  record  presents,  of  course, 
a  striking  contrast.  There  is  some  evldenc* 
that,  if  anything,  our  sights  may  have  been 
lowered  somewhat.  It  is  true  that  the  magic 
number  of  4  percent  Is  still  widely  quoted. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  continue* 

*  The  revised  estimates  for  1960  were  flnt 
published  In  the  report  of  the  President'! 
Committee  to  Appraise  Employment  and  Un- 
emplojmient  Statistics,  "Measuring  Employ- 
ment and  Unemplojmient"  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1962) ,  chapter! 
and  appendix  A.  Revised  estimates  for  1960- 
62  are  presented  by  Robert  J.  Myers  in  "Un- 
employment in  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States,"  in  Arthur  M,  Ross,  ed„  "Un- 
emplojrment  and  the  American  Economy" 
(New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1964),  p. 
174.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  modert 
standardization  of  the  official  figures  for  th« 
various  European  countries  had  already  been 
attempted  by  the  OECD  In  putting  together 
the  flgvu-ea  In  table  1. 
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^.««  the  4  percent  flgvu-e  as  only  a  first 
»*^«Td  a  still  lower  unemployment  rate. 
•W<»'t  °cl  fact  remains  that  the  Congress 
^Ss^erican  people  seem  to  be  pre- 
»^r^t«  iwe  indefinitely  with  unemploy- 
^,  ^  more  than  4  percent-and  that 
"*  -gnomic  goals,  particularly  fiscal  con- 

••r^rSlance  of  payments  at  the  present 
tt Jf' 1^  of  the  dollar,  are  given  precedence 
P»*'^t  of  full  employment  defined  as  un- 
•^.^pnt  of  4  percent  or  less  of  the  labor 
««"°^r  to  pu?  the  matter  in  another 
!?r  increasing  public  Insistence  on  a  strict 
r^rttatlon  of  the  full  employment  ob- 
SS.  iTa  political  fact  of  life  that  Euro- 
Si  governments  know  they  cannot  ignore. 
SSTrecord  indicates  that  this  has  not  been 
Sf  J^ln  the  united  States.'  A  strict  in- 
^^tlon  on  the  employment  objective 
JS  not  carry  the  political  punch  here  that 
Itdoes  In  Europe.' 

AOGBEGATE    GOALS    IN    TERMS    OT    ECONOMIC 
WELFARE 

•ull  employment  Is  only  one  of  a  battery 
^^^imeKatlve  economic  goals"  which  today 
1  erooused,  more  or  less  explicitly,  in  both 
Weetern  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
Iftls  are  Interrelated;  the  same  instruments 
rfmonetary-flscal  policy  can.  In  varying  de- 
ems be  used  to  pursue  them.  How  full  em- 
Soraient  Is  defined  and  what  is  done  to 
ichieve  it  depends  in  good  part  on  what  is 
done  about  the  other  aggregative  goals. 

In  addition  to  full  employment,  these  ag- 
neeatlve  goals  are:  rapid  economic  growth, 
wl«  stability,  balance-of-payments  eqtiilib- 
rium  and  something  which  has  come  to  be 
caUed  Incomes  policy.  I  should  like  now  to 
explore  briefly  the  kinds  of  social  welfare 
functions  which  are  Implied  by  the  way  these 
goals  are  defined  and  by  the  priorities  which 
geem  to  be  attached  to  these  goals  In  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  by  different  groups  and 
at  different  times  In  the  same  country. 

When  these  aggregative  goals  are  espoused. 
It  Is  Implied  that  national  economic  welfare 
(Z)  Is  related  In  some  way  to  the  following 
variables  or  constraints: 

1,  The  rate  of  overall  unemployment,    -^. 

Y 

2,  The  rate  of  growth  in  total  output,    —. 

3,  The  rate  of  change  In  a  country's  In- 


4.  The  rate  of  change  in  the  general  price 

level.:?.  And 
P 

5.  Some    measure    of   wage    restraint,    for 

which  we  might  write  !^_i  or  the  difference 

between  the  rate   of  change  In  wages  per 
man-year  and  in  productivity  per  man-year. 

Let  us  see  now  how  cxirrent  debate  and 
policy  action  suggest  total  economic  wel- 
fare Is  taken  to  be  related  to  these  variables 
or  constraints.  Let  me  first  Introduce  two 
additional  elements. 

6,  n  to  represent  some  notion  of  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  the  domestic  price  level  be- 
yond which  the  functioning  of  the  domestic 
economy  (apart  from  balance-of-payments 
considerations)  becomes  impaired  because  of 
"loss  of  confidence  in  the  currency." 

7  Let  us  also  add  two  additional  price 
variables:  P^,  or  an  index  of  domestic  prices 
of  goods  that  move  in  international  trade, 
and  Pf.  to  represent  an  index  of  foreign 
prices  of  the  same  goods. 

I  suggest  that  the  pursuit  of  our  five 
aggregative  goals  can  now  be  described  as 
follows: 


subject  to  the   following   constraints: 


A 

Pd     Pf  , 

P.-Tr'^^^ 


w     v"  Pt 


m±g 


^<n 


£^ 


'-Q 


ternatlonal   monetary    reserves,  i_. 

A 


This   Is 


one  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  "balance- 
of -payments  equilibrium"  Is  achieved. 


'  In  the  words  of  the  late  Jack  Downey,  we 
have  "the  contrast  between  the  political  cash 
value  which  full  employment  has  had  in 
most  European  countries  and  the  political 
tolerance  for  unemployment  which  has  ex- 
isted, and  still  exists,  in  the  United  States." 
See  his  paper  in  A.  M.  Ross,  ed.,  "Unemploy- 
ment and  the  American  Economy,"  p.  161. 

•One   quallflcatlon    of    sonae    importance 
should  be   Inserted  here.     Americans   have 
become  more  sensitive  to  wide  differences  In 
unemployment   rates    among   different   seg- 
ments of  the  population  than  they  were  a 
decade  or  more  ago.     As  a  result,  there  has 
been  some  progress  in  recent  years  toward 
th«  development   of   a   national   manpower 
policy,  of  which  some  of  the  elements  are 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  other  Federal 
programs  to  develop  education  and  training, 
the  new  "war  on  poverty,"  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  so  on.     Obviously  all  these  ele- 
ments have  not  yet  been  Integrated  into  a 
coordinated    national    manpower    program. 
But,  as  William  Haber  has  put  it,  "it  Is  clear 
that  the  Nation  is  Increasingly  Involved  In 
manpower  policy."    (In  A.  M.  Ross,  ed.,  "Un- 
employment and  the  American  Economy,"  p. 
85.) 


Let  tis  now  see  what  all  of  this  means  and 
what  light.  If  any,  it  throws  on  the  rela- 
tions among  our  aggregative  goals. 

Let  \i8  look  first  at  the  expression  In 
parentheses.  This  tells  us  that  economic 
welfare  changes  in  some  way  with  changes 
in  the  three  variables  Inside  the  parentheses. 
These  variables  relate  to  only  three  of  our 
aggregative  goals:  employment.  «^°'^^\^^°: 
price  stabUlty.  The  other  two  goals  are  listed 
as  constraints,  and  prices  and  unemployment 
show  up  again  as  constraints  as  well  as  vari- 
ables within  the  parentheses. 

The  signlflcance  of  the  distinction  between 
vsrhat  is  inside  the  parentheses  of  the  Z  func- 
tion and  what  are  listed  as  constraints  can 
be  expressed  as  follows.     The  variables   in 
parentheses  can  vary  over  some  range;  and, 
Kiven  the  policymaker's  rough  notions  about 
the  nature  of  the  function,  he  can  seek  very 
approximately  to  maximize  welfare  by  seek- 
ing to  chahge  the  values  for  these     target 
variables." '    His  freedom  to  do  so  is  limited 
by  the  constraints.    These  play  a  negative  or 
restraining    role.     The    PO»«:y°^^f  ^^^  °°J 
free  to  vary  these  elements  to  any  signlflcant 
degree  as  he  seeks  to  Increase  his  conception 
of  social  welfare. 

This  way  of  looking  at  things  permits  us 
to  differentiate  among  our  aggregative  goals. 
One  can  say  that  employment  and  growth 

are  positive  goals.    Both  can  vary  over  some 
range,   and   economic   policy   can   seek   to 


change  them  so  as  to  Increase  some  notion 
of  economic  welfare.  Welfare  will  be  In- 
creased as  the  unemployment  rate  Is  re- 
duced and  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  output 
Is  accelerated.  Welfare  is  also  related  to 
the  rate  or  change  in  prices,  but  in  a  com- 
plex way — and  the  nature  of  this  relation- 
ship throws  some  light,  I  think,  on  the  dif- 
ferent ways  the  employment  and  growth 
goals  have  been  pursued  In  variotis  European 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  virtually  all  governments  and 
the  vast  majority  of  their  citizens  place  some 
positive  value  on  a  stable  price  level,  and  a 
movement  In  the  price  level  either  upward  or 
downward  presumably  detracts  from  welfare 
as  viewed  by  the  policymaker.  But  I  should 
like  to  submit  that  this  relationship,  taken 
by  itself,  Is  a  relatively  weak  one.  Within 
a  considerable  range,  variation  in  the  price 
level  in  and  of  itself  is  not  considered  to  have 
an  Important  effect  on  economic  welfare. 
Germany  Is  perhaps  sm  exception  to  this 
generalization.  Price  stability  \b  important, 
but  it  is  important  chiefly  as  a  constraint — 
and  as  a  constraint  at  two  different  levels. 
To  understand  this,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
entire  set  of  constraints  listed  in  connec- 
tion with  our  welfare  fvmctlon,  beginning 
with  that  for  the  balance  of  payments." 

AGGREGATIVE    GOALS   AS    CONSTEAINTS 

We    expressed    the    balance-of-payments 
constraint  as 

*  ——tie 

A 

This  states  the  condition  that  the  percentage 
change  In  International  monetary  reserves 
should  be  equal  to  fc  plus  or  minus  a  margin 
of  error,  e.  The  value  of  k  might  be  zero.  In 
this  case,  no  change  In  the  stock  of  monetary 
reserves  Is  desired,  and  any  change  In  ex- 
cess  of   c  requires   compensatory  action. 

In  terms  of  our  social  welfare  function, 
what  does  It  mean  to  say  that  the  balance- 
of-payments  objective  should  be  viewed  as  a 
constraint?  For  simplicity,  let  us  take  Just 
two  of  our  other  goals — employment  and 
growth — and  write  the  welfare  function 


T  Notions  as  to  how  welfare  Is  related  to 
changes  In  these  target  variables  depends  on: 
(1)  one's  value  judgments  and  (2)  ones 
understanding  of  how  each  target  variable 
Is  related  to  other  variables— both  the  other 
target  variables  and  other  variables  not  in- 
cluded in  the  welfare  function  that  repre- 
sent costs  or  benefits  to  society.  The  term 
"target  variable"  Is  borrowed  from  Tln- 
bergen. 


subject  to  the  constraint 

Let  VIS  assume  now  that  the  constraint  Is 
In  danger  of  being  violated  through  dis- 
equilibrium In  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  overriding  need  to  stay  within  the  limits 

U  Y 

of  the  constraint  means  that    -^    and    y 

cease  to  provide  the  same  guide  to  policy  as 
before.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  preserve  or 
restore  equilibrium  even  if  the  needed  action 
has  an  effect  on  unemployment  and  growth 
that,  taken  by  Itself,  would  reduce  welfare. 
Paradoxically,  one  or  more  of  the  variables 
Inside  the  parentheses  of  ovu-  welfare  func- 
tion may  now  themselves  become  constraints. 
Assume  that  the  steps  that  would  ordinarily 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  external  deflclt  would 
also  bring  about  a  substantial  Increase  In 
unemployment.  But  the  policymaker's  wel- 
fare function  may  Imply  an  absolute  celling 
on  the  unemployment  rate.  We  have  ex- 
pressed  this   In   our  list   of  constraints   as 

IL  <q.  where  q  Is  the  maximum  rat©  of 

unemployment  that  would  be  tolerated.    In 
more   usual   terms.   It   may    be    considered 


« For  a  similar  distinction  between  full  em- 
ployment as  a  "final  objective"  and  price 
StabUlty  and  balance-of-payments  equlUb- 
rlum  as  "means-to-end-objectlves."  see  O. 
Weststrate,  "Economic  Policy  In  Practice:  The 
Netherlands  1950/1957"  (Leiden,  H.  B.  Sten- 
fert  Kroese,  1969) ,  eep.  pp.  7-8. 
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Impossible"  to  permit  the  un- 
rate  to  rise  above,  say,  5  percent 
a  short  period,  regardless   of  the 
for  the  balance  of  payments, 
rase,  the  conflict  of  the  two  con- 
would  lead  to  unusual   steps,  de- 
on  the  circumstances — from  emer- 
arfungements  for  International  credits 
resort,  currency  devaluation, 
a  fair  approximation  of  the  way 
have  operated  In  Europe  In 
decade.    Various   European    coun- 
pa^cularly  those  for  whom  foreign 
particularly  Important,   have  been 
time  to  time  to  sacrifice  some 
and  growth  because  of  the  bal- 
layments      constraint.     But      they 
willing  to  do  this  only  so  long  as 
needed  to  restore  external  equlllb- 
not   force    unemployment    above 
considered    politically    tolerable, 
limit  on  unemployment  in  Eu- 
clearly  been  much  lower  than  in 

States.* 
now  look  at  the  way  in  which  price 
operates  as  a  constraint.  I  think 
x>  say  that  the  goal  of  price  stability 
policy  in  three  different  ways,  all 
are  represented  in  the  symbols  pre- 
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positive  value  is  attached  to 

stability  for  its  own  sake.     Hence  we 

included  the  rate  of  change  In  the  price 

the  parentheses  of  our  welfare 

the  assumption  being  that  welfeire 

related  to  the  absolute  rate  of 

the  price  level.i'    But  I  am  pre- 

argue  that,  in  both  Evirope  and  the 

ates,  the  Independent  link  between 

price  stability  and  social  welfare 

weak.     Within  a  wide  range  of 

vaiiation  and  apart  from  the  balance 

problem,  no  Western  European 

would   be   prepared   to  sacrflce 

sigififlcant   degree    of    employment    or 

order  to  reduce  the  rate  of  chtinge 

level."     On  the  whole,  I  think 


pice 


Walter  S.  Salant  et  al.,  "The  United 
Bt  lance  of  Payments  in  1968"  ( Wash- 
Ibe  Brookings  Institution,  1963)  for 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  balance- 
constraint  on  both  sides  of  the 
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for  example.  Is  the  position  taken 

Pellner  et  al.,  "The  Problem  of 

(Paris,  OECD.  1961) .    It  might 

that  the  prevailing  view  In  most 

particularly  among  those  groups 

e  Influence  on  policy,  is  that  the 

rate  of  change  In  the  price  level  la 

but  some  positive  number — say,  1 

per  year — because  the  moderate 

thus  provided  to  economic  activity 

offsets.  In  its  effects  on  welfare, 

effects    which    benefit 

the  expense  of  creditors  and  those 

Incomes.     Contrast  this  view  with 

allfled    declaration    that    "rising 

e     not     compatible    with     steady 

in  Pellner,   et   al.,   op.  clt.,   p.   75. 

e<  onomists,  Nell  Jacoby  may  be  cor- 

;he  prevailing  view  seems  to  be  that 

Inflation  •   •  •  Is  In  the  long  run 

uppn  national  progress,  and  that  it  is 

ble  and  desirable  to  prevent  its  oc- 

'    S.  S.  Alexander  et  al..  "Economics 

Policy   Maker"    (Washington.    The 

Institution.  1959).  p.  48;  also  the 

on  p.  49.    But  a  number  of  econ- 

expressed  the  contrary  view. 

«eems  to  be  a  partial  excep- 

offlcial  emphasis  on  price  stability 

try  is  well  known,  and  It  is  prob- 

as  Herr  Erhard   declared   in   his 

Report  to  the  Reichstag,  that 

growth  would  be  sacrificed  in 

of  greater  price  stability,  apart 

-payments     considerations. 

observations  lead  me  to  doubt 

wt>uld  be  considered  politically  pos- 
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this  has  been  true  in  the  United  States,  also. 
The  emphtisls  on  price  stability  In  the  United 
States  In  recent  years  is  sissoclated  with  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  and  to  this 
relationship  we  now  turn. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  second  and  most 
important  way  in  which  price  stability  in- 
fluences policy.  This  Is  through  its  im- 
portance as  an  instrument  to  achieve  bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium.  In  serving 
in  this  capacity,  price  stability  is  viewed  not 
as  maklhg  a  positive.  Independent  contribu- 
tion to  welfare  in  Its  own  right.  Instead,  it  is 
viewed  as  a  constraint.  In  this  case.  It  is  a 
constraint  of  the  second  order,  which  Is  re- 
quired if  the  first-order  constraint,  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium,  is  to  be  observed. 

When  we  think  of  price  stability  as  play- 
ing this  role,  the  relevant  target  is  not  sta- 
bility In  the  domestic  price  level  but  some  de- 
sired relationship  between  the  domestic  price 
level  and  that  of  the  country's  chief  trading 
partners — between,  to  put  It  roughly,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  price  levels. 

Thus  we  stated  this  constraint  as  being  of 
the  form 

Pi    P' 

that  is,  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  price 
levels  should  not  exceed  an  amount  m — 
plus  or  minus,  In  the  short  run,  a  margin 
of  error.  /.  Obviously  this  constraint  does 
not  require  a  stable  price  level.  If  Pt  Is  ris- 
ing rapidly,  P<*  may  also  rise  rapidly.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  Pd  rise  at  a  rate  no 
greater  than 


Pf 


+m. 


The  difference,  m,  can.  of  course,  be  zero  or 
negative.  It  has  been  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  American  policy  In  recent  years  that  m 
should  be  negative.  The  rise  In  the  Ameri- 
can price  level  must  be  kept  below  that  of 
the  European  in  order  to  Improve  our  com- 
petitive position  and  so  eventually  restore 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium. 

Most  of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe 
have  been  able  to  permit  their  domestic 
price  levels  to  rise  moderately  rapidly,  since 
for  each  of  them  Pr  was  also  rising  and  thus 
m  could  be  kept  close  to  zero.  The  German 
revaluation  In  1961  represents  an  exception. 
The  German  balance-of-payments  surplus 
might  have  been  eliminated  by  taking  m  as  a 
significant  positive  figure — that  Is,  by  en- 
couraging the  domestic  price  level  to  rise 
faster  than  in  other  countries.  Instead,  the 
mark  was  revalued  upward. 

3.  Now  we  come  to  the  third  way  In  which 
the  behavior  of  the  price  level  Influences 
policy.  There  is  some  upper  limit  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  level  beyond  which  the 
functioning  of  the  economy  is  Impaired — 
through  speculation,  the  development  of 
politically  disturbing  Inequities  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  Income,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  "flight  from  the  currency." 
This  IS  the  rationale  usually  offered,  over 
and  above  that  involving  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, for  seeking  to  maintain  a  stable  price 
level.  Germany  Is  the  country  In  which 
presumably  this  rationale  operates  most 
strongly  to  Influence  policy. 

I  expressed  this  constraint  In  the  form 

?-■ 

I  suggest  that  n  has  a  much  higher  value 
than  Is  generally  assumed,  and  no  country 
in  Western  Europe  has  come  close  to  it  In  the 


slble  to  permit  the  unemployment  rate  to 
rise  much  above,  say,  2  percent  In  order  to 
slow  down  the  rise  In  prices.  This  was  ad- 
mitted to  me  by  more  than  one  German  of- 
ficial. But.  subject  to  this  qualification,  it  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  German  policy  at- 
taches greater  positive  value  to  price  stability 
than  is  the  case  in  other  European  countries. 


last  decade.    Several  South  AmerlcaB  ««— 
tries  have  exceeded  it.    My  guess  tatt.*^ 
large  enough  so  that  it  has  in  fact  not  >1? 
a  restraining  Influence  on  policy  iniiJ??' 
or  the  United  States  In  the  last  It^T^ 

1  include   Germany   in   this  generalL^ 
despite    the    numerous    official    orram,- 
ments  that  may  suggest  the  contoary^^ 

I  might  put  the  matter  in  another  ... 
Whatever  the  value  of  n,  it  is  «  nn-Jj?' 
constraint  if  and  when  it  is  brouehT^ 
operation.  The  governments  of  the  wlvan^J 
economies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atu«« 
would  feel  obliged  to  make  substantlal^S" 
flees  in  terms  of  both  employment^! 
growth  if  they  thought  that  inLS^ 
threatened  to  get  out  of  control  (apartfw^ 
balance-of-payments  difficulties)  and  ^ 
deflationary  policies  were  necessary  to  t«^ 
vent  the  rise  In  prices  from  exceedtoR  th^ 
estimate  of  n.  It  is  clear,  however  w 
this  has  not  happened.  '  '^^ 

Let  me  try  to  summarize.  Durina  th« 
last  decade,  price  stability  as  an  agKreeatir. 
goal  has  operated  primarily  as  what  v« 
have  called  a  second-order  constraint  u 
a  constraint  imposed  by  the  need  to  satltfr 
the  primary  balance-of-payments  constraint 
As  a  result,  the  goal  in  fact  has  taken  the 
form  not  of  stability  of  the  domestic  price 
level  but  of  approximate  constancy  In  the 
relation  between  domestic  and  foreign  price 
levels.  Stability  in  the  domestic  price  level 
itself  has  entered  positively— but  rather 
weakly— into  poUcymakers"  welfare  func- 
tions. This  accounts  for  the  official  state- 
ments frequently  heard  that  the  domestic 
price  level  shoiold  not  rise  more  than,  sa; 

2  percent  per  year.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  no  Western  European  government— not 
even  Germany — would  be  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice much  If  any  employment  to  bring  the 
rise  In  prices  down  from  4  or  3  percent  per 
annum  to  2  percent  M  not  forced  to  do  so 
by   the   balance-of-payments   constraint." 

Let  us  now  t\irn  to  "incomes  policy," 
which  I  can  deal  with  here  only  very  briefly, 
"Incomes  policy"  is  a  polite  way  of  referring 
to  a  policy  of  wage  restraint  with  a  quid  pro 
quo — the  latter  taking  the  form  of  some 
restraint  on  other  Incomes,  particularly 
profits.  In  terms  of  my  welfare  formulation, 
we  have  here  a  negative  constraint  of  the 
third  order:  wage  restraint  is  needed  to 
meet  the  price  constraint  which  is  a  con- 
dition for  satisfaction  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments constraint.  As  the  OECD  has  put  It, 
"The  purpose  of  Incomes  policies  is  •  •  •  to 
control  the  development  of  costs  and 
prices."  ■* 

Emphasis  on  incomes  policy  Is  a  relatively 
new  development  in  Europe."  It  can  be  said 
to  have  been  paralleled  in  the  United  States 
by  the  formulation  of  the  "wage-price  guide- 
posts"  in  the  January  1962  Economic  Report 
of  the  President.  The  new  emphasis  on 
wage  restraint  refiects  the  growing  Inflatlon- 

"  A  qualification  Is  needed  here.  If  over- 
full employment  existed,  a  government  would 
be  prepared  to  permit  a  modest  rise  In  unem- 
ployment In  order  to  restrain  the  rise  In 
prices.  The  labor  market  could  be  so  tight 
that  a  slight  rise  in  unemployment  would 
be  considered  as  adding  to  rather  than  sub- 
stractlng  from  total  welfare.  This  has  in  fact 
been  the  case  recently  In  Germany  and  some 
other  European  cotmtries. 

"  "Policies  for  Economic  Growth"  (Paris. 
OECD.  1962).  p.  38. 

'♦  The  need  for  a  national  wages  policy  was 
strongly  recommended  to  OECD  countries  In 
William  Pellner  et  al.,  "The  Problem  of  Rising 
Prices";  see  particularly  pp.  55  ff.  See  aleo 
the  OECD  report  which  followed:  "Pollciei 
for  Price  Stability"  (Paris,  OECD,  1962),  es- 
pecially pp.  23-47.  The  Netherlands  is  one 
country  which  consciously  had  and  Imple- 
mented a  national  wages  policy  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  "The  Problem  of  Rising 
Prices,"  pp.  359-390. 
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«r««ure8  m  most  European  countries 
■^^^vT  search  for  methods  of  price  re- 
•!!f,„r_from  the  side  of  costs-that  would 
•"r.r^ll  the  threat  to  the  employment 
^\  !^wth  Koals  that  would  come  from  re- 
*^foZ\^  on  restriction  of  aggregate  de- 
•^  tSrough  monetary  and  fiscal  policy .« 
"^^  ctear  from  the  continued  upward  pres- 

!1  of  orlces  in  most  European  countries 
'^t  incomes  policy  has  thus  far  not  pro- 
Sfl  a  very  effective  constraint.  No  coun- 
iThas  succeeded  In  keeping  wages  from  ris- 
S  faster  than  productivity.  Indeed,  what- 
tL  the  offlclal  statements,  no  government 
*„  in  fact  tried  to  enforce  such  a  stringent 
!^ilrement.  We  must  remember  that  an 
!!^es  policy  is  merely  a  means  to  a  means 
r^n  end     U  rising  prices  abroad   permit 

H^s  at  home  to  rise  without  balance-of- 
STraients  difficulties,  then  there  is  no  need 
P^'^D  wage  increases  strictly  in  line  with 
Soductivlty  increases.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  we  vin-ote  our  expression  for  the 
incomes  goal    as: 


to    v"  Pi 


'\-m±g. 


If  foreign  prices  are  rising,  wages  can  rise 
fister  than  productivity,  subject  to  whatever 
differential  (m)  between  the  trends  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  prices  the  Government 
wants  to  maintain.  It  has  been  the  hope 
of  the  American  Government  that  this  coun- 
try could  maintain  a  negative  m  virtually 
as  large  as  the  rate  of  Increase  In  foreign 
nrices  so  as  to  improve  our  competitive  posi- 
tion This  does  imply  holding  wage  in- 
creases down  to  the  rise  In  average  labor 
productivity.  Growing  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  in  the  last  couple  of  years  have 
forced  some  European  countries  to  try  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  m  to  zero  or  lower— and 
It  iB  in  this  recent  period  that  the  emphasis 
on  Incomes   policy   has   developed." 

Some  countries,  notably  The  Netherlands, 
have  consciously  had  and  tried  to  enforce  an 
incomes  policy  during  seme  part  of  the  post- 
war period.'"  The  term  is  not  officially  used 
In  the  United  States;  but,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  the  "wage-price  guideposts,"  formu- 
lated in  the  January  1962  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  amount  In  effect  to  the 
statement  of  an  Incomes  policy.  These 
guidelines  have  been  repeated  in  subsequent 
economic  rep>orts. 

In  one  Important  respect,  incomes  policy 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  our  other 
aggregative  policies.  In  economies  which 
emphasize  free  collective  bargaining,  the 
means  may  not  exist  effectively  to  implement 
the  policy.  In  the  absence  of  centralized 
wage  bargaining  on  a  national  scale,  with 
some  direct  Influence  by  government,  an 
Incomes  policy  is  merely — as  It  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers— a  set  of  guideposts.  But,  as  an  OECD 
report  has  put  It,  "Once  the  guidance  has 
been  given,  the  problem  is  to  get  people  to 
follow  It,  and  to  do  so  without  damage  to 
democratic  values.  Many  governments  have 
moved  very  cautiously  on  Incomes  policy  be- 
cause of  their  awareness  of  the  difficulty  of 


securing  the  necessary  cooperation,  and  of 
the  embarrassing  slttiatlbn  which  arises  If 
they  offer  specific  guidance  which  is  then 
rejected."  "  This  Is  true  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic."* 

RAPm  CSOWTH   AS  A  GOAL 

We  now  come  to  what  we  may  call  our 
two  positive  aggregative  goals — full  employ- 
ment and  rapid  economic  growth.  Limita- 
tions of  space  preclude  more  than  yery  brief 
reference  to  the  goal  of  rapid  economic 
growth. ="  It  Is  not  surprising  that  economic 
growth  should  be  stressed  more  in  Europe 
than  In  the  United  States.  Here  again  a 
ratchet  effect  has  been  at  work.  Initial  suc- 
cess In  generating  rapid,  sustained  growth 
has  led  to  firm  resolves  not  to  permit  relapses 
into  relative  stagnation — although  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  some  of  the  spectacular  growth 
rates  of  the  past  decade  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely." 

The  new  emphasis  on  growth  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  reflected  In  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Economic  Development 
Coimcll  m  early  1962,  represents  an  Inter- 
esting example  of  a  conscious  reformula- 
tion of  the  way  national  welfare  Is  related  to 
our  aggregative  target  variables.  A  new  em- 
phasis Is  now  put  on  growth,  and  an  Incomes 
policy  has  been  officially  formulated  for  the 
first  time.'*  Parallel  with  these  restatements 
of  policy  objectives  has  gone  an  Interest- 
mg  re-examlnatlon  of  the  probable  relation- 
ships among  the  target  variables.  The  bal- 
ance-of-payments constraint  remains  un- 
challenged,  and   the   price   constraint   con- 


's While  It  Is  correct  to  say,  as  I  have  done, 
that  there  has  been  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  an  Income  policy  In  recent  years, 
recognition  of  the  need  for  wage  restraint 
under  conditions  of  full  employment  and 
concern  about  the  "cost-push"  aspect  of  In- 
flation go  back  to  the  early  postwar  years. 
It  Is  still  Interesting,  In  this  connection,  to 
reread  the  Swedish  debate  In  Ralph  Turvey, 
ed.,  "Wages  Policy  Under  Pull  Employment" 
(London:  William  Hodge,  1952). 

"See,  for  example,  OECD,  "Policies  for 
Price  Stability."  especially  pp.  23  ff. 

"  It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  Dutch  poUcy  of 
wage  restraint,  which  had  considerable  suc- 
cess during  most  of  the  postwar  period,  has 
recently  run  Into  serious  difficulties.  Cf. 
The  Economist,  Mar.  28,  1964.  pp.  1273-74. 


18  "Policies  for  Price  Stability,"  p.  35. 

'•The  following  is  of  Interest  In  this  con- 
nection. In  Sweden  In  1963,  "the  authori- 
ties contemplate  neither  direct  Intervention 
in  wage  negotiations  nor  the  issue  of  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  sort  of  vsrage  Increases 
compatible  vrtth  price  stability.  This  atti- 
tude Is  based  partly  on  general  political  prin- 
ciples. But  It  Is  also  felt  that  any  offlclal 
guidance  as  to  the  general  scope  for  wage 
increases  would  tend  to  be  regarded  not  as 
averages,  but  as  minlmums  to  which  special 
claims  from  Individual  groups  would  be 
added"  "Economic  S\u-veys  by  the  OECD: 
Sweden"   (Paris.  OECD.  AprU  1963).  pp.  17- 

18. 

"Cf.  OECD,  "Policies  for  Economic 
Growth."  The  Netherlands  seems  not  to 
have  had  as  clearly  defined  a  growth  policy 
as  most  of  the  other  OECD  countries  In 
Europe.  Cf.  "Economic  Surveys  by  the 
OECD:  Netherlands"  (Paris:  OECD,  AprU 
1963).  For  a  useful  brief  survey  of  long- 
term  plans  m  Western  Europe,  which  by  now 
Is  not  completely  up  to  date,  see  "Economic 
Bulletin  for  Europe,"  vol.  14  (November 
1962 ) ,  published  by  the  U.N. 

"For  a  useful  survey  of  postwar  growth 
trends  and  policies,  see  Angus  Maddlson, 
"Economic  Growth  in  the  West"  (New  York, 
20th  Century  Fund,  1964) . 

»Cf  National  Economic  Development 
Council,  "Growth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Economy  to  1966"  (London,  H.M.S.  Office, 
1963)  and  "Conditions  Favourable  to  Faster 
Grovirth"  (London,  H.M.S.  Office,  1963):  also 
"Incomes  Policy:  The  Next  Step"  (Cmd.  1626, 
London,  H.M.S.  Office,  1962) .  See  also  "Eco- 
nomic Siu-veys  by  the  OECD:  United  King- 
dom" (Paris,  OECD.  July  1963) .  This  change 
in  emphasis  Is  said  to  have  begun  with  pro- 
oosals  put  forward  in  Parliament  by  Selwyn 
Lloyd  m  1961.  See  "British  Parliamentary 
Debates  (Hansard):  House  of  Commons," 
5th  series,  vol.  645,  July  24-Aug.  4,  1961  (Lon- 
don, H.M.S.  Office.  1961) ,  pp.  218  ff.  Another 
Interesting  case  of  a  shift  In  the  priorities 
attached  to  the  various  aggregative  goals  is 
to  be  found  In  Belgium.  Increased  em- 
phasis was  put  on  the  employment  goal  from 
the  mldflftles  on.  and  In  the  late  fifties  a 
new  Importance  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
growth  objective. 


tinues  as  a  means  of  Instirlng  external  bal- 
ance.     But    there    is    a    new    emphasis    on 
achieving  relative  price  stability  by  acceler- 
aUng  the  Increase  in  productivity  through 
stimulating  economic  growth."    This  In  turn 
Implies  the  need  for  an  Incomes  policy  to 
hold  wage  increases  In  line  with  the  rise  in 
productivity.    Otherwise,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments constraint  will  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire restrictive  measures  that  will  retard  or 
halt  growth  and  increase  unemployment.*' 
A     good    many     economists    argue    that 
a  similar  shift  In  emphasis  Is  called  for  In 
the  United  States — that  measures  to  acceler- 
ate growth  (and  simultaneously  reduce  un- 
employment)   would   accelerate   the   rise   In 
productivity  and  thereby  reduce  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices.     It  Is  also  argued  that 
accelerated  growth    would    significantly    re- 
duce  the   outfiow   of   capital.     Here   again, 
however,      the      balance-of-payments      con- 
straint requires  the  existence  of  a  reasonably 
effective  Incomes  policy;  i.e.,  a  policy  of  wage 
restraint.^ 

EMPLOYMENT  TARGETS  IN   EXJHOP* 

Now,  at  long  last,  we  come  to  employment 
policy  and  the  target  goal  of  fuU  employ- 
ment. We  have  already  commented  on  the 
marked  contrast  between  Western  Evirope 
and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  both 
aspiration  levels  and  success  In  achieving 
these  levels.  European  countries  set  their 
full  employment  goal  at  a  lower  unemploy- 
ment rate  than  does  the  United  States,  and 
they  have  in  recent  years  been  more  success- 
ful in  achieving  the  goal. 

What  does  this  contrast  mean  In  terms  of 
our  social  welfare  function?     For  one  thing 
It  means  that  the  marginal  contribution  to 
welfare    of   declining    unemployment,    after 
allowing  for  associated  costs  and  benefits,  is 
viewed    in    Europe    as    remaining    positive 
for  a  lower  range  of   unemployment  rates 
than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.    When 
a  single  figure,  or  a  narrow  range.  Is  given 
for  the  full  employment  goal — say,  2  per- 
cent unemployment  In  Europe  or  4  percent 
m  the  United  States — this  Implies  that  wel- 
fare   Increases    as    the    unemployment    rate 
falls  toward  the  target  figure.     It  also  Im- 
plies that,  on  net  balance,  welfare  does  not 
Increase  further  or  possibly  declines  as  un- 
employment  falls   below   the   target  figure. 
Welfare  declines  In  the  latter  case  because 
the  Increased  benefit  from  a  further  decline 
In  the  unemployment  rate  taken  by  Itself  Is 
more  than  offset  by  the  marginal  disutility 
of  side  effects — accelerated  price  and  wage 
Increases,  effects  on  the  balance  of  payments, 
retarded  gains  In  labor  productivity,  and  so 
on.    The  reader  so  Inclined  can  express  this 
more  rigorously  in  terms  of  marginal  rates 
of  substitution  and  partial  derivatives. 

Similar  considerations  hold  as  to  contrast- 
ing attitudes  toward  Increases  In  the  unem- 
ployment rate  above  the  target  figure.  For 
some  range  of  unemployment  rates  above 
the  target,  welfare  Is  apparently  considered 
to  decline  relatively  more  rapidly  In  most 
European  countries  than  in  the  United 
States,  even  after  allowance  Is  made  for  an- 
cillary benefits  from  greater  price  stability 
and  improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  have  commented  earlier  on  one 
corollary  of  this  contrast.  European  gov- 
ernments wo\ild  almost  certainly  be  willing 
(or  feel  compelled)  to  override  the  balance- 
of-payments  constraint  at  a  significantly 
lower  level  of  unemployment  than  would  be 
the  caEB  In  the  United  States." 


«Cf.  "Conditions  Pavo\irable  to  Paster 
Growth,"  p.  47. 

"Ibid., pp.  50-51. 

"For  a  useful  survey  of  this  range  of  is- 
sues, see  Walter  S.  Salant  et  al..  "The  VB. 
Balance  of  Payments  In  1968."  especlaUy  ch. 

IX.  .         ,,_ 

"All  of  this  can  be  llliistrated.  In  artin- 
clally  simple  terms,  by  the  use  of  Isoquants 
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curves  for  the  case  of  two 
,  the  unemployment  rate 
ate  of  change  in  prices.     The  in- 
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policy  and  experience  suggests 
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while  most  governments  have  ac- 
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Df  economic  policy,  the  majority  of 
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"    International  Labor  Review, 
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plicitly  conditioning  policy  action  in  Euro- 
pean capitals  suggest  employment  targets 
approximately  as  we  have  listed  them.  We 
shall  defer  discussion  of  the  targets  sug- 
gested for  the  United  States  untU  the  next 
section. 

As  overall  unemployment  has  fallen  to 
levels  that  seem  very  low  by  prewar  and 
early  postwar  standards,  European  govern- 
ments have  come  to  place  Increasing  empha- 
sis on  the  differentially  high  unemployment 
rates  that  remain  for  particular  sectors  of 
the  labor  forces.  Throughout  Europe,  the 
labor  force  is  much  more  homogeneous  than 
In  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  color  prob- 
lem; teenagers  are  readily  absorbed  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  employed,  despite  an  earlier 
average  school-leaving  age  than  in  the  United 
States;  and  there  are  no  particularly  marked 
differentials  between  average  unemployment 
rates  for  blue -collar  and  for  white-collar 
workers.  Nearly  every  country,  however, 
does  have  some  variant  of  a  depressed-area 
problem — more  serious  In  some  countries 
than  in  others — and  In  some  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  United  Kingdom,  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  relatively  high  among  the 
unskilled. 

The  development  of  an  Integrated  labor 
market  policy  to  deal  with  such  differential 
unemployment  rates — and  more  generally  to 
expedite  the  adjustment  of  labor  supply  to 
the  changing  pattern  of  labor  demand — be- 
gan earlier  and  has  proceeded  further  in 
Exirope  than  Ln  the  United  States.  The  most 
fully  developed  of  such  programs  is  that  of 
Sweden,  which  has  probably  set  its  employ- 
ment target  higher  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  West.'' 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  GOAL  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

I  should  like  to  txirn  now  to  the  problem  of 
formulating  a  full  employment  target  for  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  debate  since  the  Employment  Act  was 
passed  in  1946  as  to  what  the  quantitative 
target  should  be  In  order  to  achieve  "high," 
"maximimi,"  or  "full"  employment.  Most  of 
the  ntmibers  bandied  about  fall  in  the  range 
of  from  3  to  5  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  early  reports  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  suggested  a  moderate  range 
around  4  percent.  Thus  the  January  1947 
report  referred  to  a  then  current  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  of  about  3.9  percent  as  "close  to  the 
mlnimvun  unavoidable  in  a  free  economy  of 
great  mobility  such  as  ovirs."  »  A  year  later, 
a  rate  of  3.6  percent  was  referred  to  as 
"probably  the  practical  mlnlmimi."  ^  Again, 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, full  employment  was  said  to 
have  been  "practically  reached"  when  the 
current  monthly  rate  was  about  3.6  percent."* 
On  the  whole,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that,  between 


="  The  following  by  the  Director  of  the 
Labor  Market  Board  In  Sweden  is  worth  quot- 
ing: "An  active  employment  policy  may  be 
defined  as  "measures  which  affect  labor  as 
a  factor  in  production  and  are  so  varied,  so 
individualized  as — in  time — to  flt  every  sin- 
gle person  on  the  employment  market'." 
The  main  features  of  such  an  employment 
policy  are  "geographical  mobility  of  man- 
power, increased  training,  and  retraining, 
and  a  policy  for  the  location  of  industry  that 
is  well  adapted  to  prevailing  conditions." 
B.  Olsson,  "Employment  Policy  in  Sweden," 
International  Labor  Review,  vol.  87  (May 
1963),  pp.  411,  413. 

*"  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Janu- 
ary 1947,  p.  9.  This  would  have  been  about 
4.3  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  definition  now 
in  use. 

"  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Janu- 
ary 1948,  p.  2.  See  also  the  report  for  Janu- 
ary 1951,  p.  22,  where  3.8  percent  was  again 
referred  to  as  "near  a  practical  minimum." 

M  Economic  Report,  January  1956,  p.  28. 
But  perhaps  I  should  also  include  here 
Arthur  Burns'  statement  to  the  Joint  Eco- 


1946  and   1962,  official  policy  taciUv  or  « 
plicitly  accepted  a  target  goal  of  about  i 
percent,  plus  or  minus  a  range  of  nerhl  * 
half  a  percent.*  iwaapg 

The  debate  of  the  last  few  years  whi,.>. 
still  goes  on,  as  to  whether  structural  unem 
ployment  has  been  worsening  has  had  «i 
effect  on  the  way  the  full  employment  eoai  u 
viewed  in  some  circles  both  in  and  out  nl 
Washington.  Those  who  lean  stronelv  t^ 
ward  the  structuralist  side  say  or  imply  tliat 
in  the  short  run,  the  full  employment  tarert 
has  to  be  set  at  an  unemployment  rat* 
higher  than  4  percent— perhaps  5  or  even  a 
percent.  In  the  long  run,  through  variom 
types  of  manpower  policy  centered  on  educa. 
tlon,  training  and  retraining,  and  the  like 
the  structural-frictional  minimum  can  be 
reduced  until  the  country  can  again  have  a 
short-run  target  of  4  percent  or  less  Thla 
view  carries  weight  in  the  halls  of  Congreaa 
and  may  have  some  Infiuence  on  Federal 
Reserve  thinking;  but,  as  suggested  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  it  has  not  represented 
the  official  position  of  the  Kennedy  or  John- 
son administration. 

The  first  Economic  Report  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  contained  an  unusually  tMU 
and  explicit  formulation  of  the  employment 
goal."  A  temporary  target  of  4  percent  was 
accepted.  "In  the  existing  economic  circum- 
stances,"  this  was  considered  to  be  "a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  full  employment  target 
for  stabilization  policy."  But  this  was  to  be 
only  an  interim  goal.  "If  we  move  firmly  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment, we  will  be  able  to  move  the  unemploy- 
ment  target  steadily  from  4  percent  to  suc- 
cessively lower  rates.""  This  will  still  the 
position  being  taken  In  the  January  1964 
Economic  Report." 

These  targets  have  been  given  a  more  ex- 
plicit formulation  In  the  recent  report  of 
Senator  Clark's  Subcommittee  on  Employ, 
ment  and  Manpower,  which  reconunended 
"that  it  be  declared  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  level  of  unem- 
ployment no  higher  than  3  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  year  1968  should  be  set  as 
the  target  for  attainment  of  this  goal."" 
Here,  as  In  the  1962  Economic  Report,  the 
full  employment  goal  is  viewed  as  being  ap- 
proached in  two  ways:  (1)  through  elimi- 
nating unemployment  associated  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  aggregate  demand,  given  the  hard 


nomlc  Committee  a  year  earlier  that  "al- 
though 4  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  nowa- 
days widely  regarded  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  the  average  amount  of  frictlonal 
and  seasonal  unemployment,  the  Council  has 
not  favored  this  or  any  other  rigid  figure  to 
serve  as  a  trigger  to  governmental  action  or 
as  a  measure  of  good  performance."  January 
1955  Economic  Report  of  the  President: 
Hearings,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Washington, 
Goverxunent  Printing  Office,  1955),  p.  45. 

*»  This  Is  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  offi- 
cial view  assumed  that,  abstracting  frwn  the 
behavior  of  other  associated  variables,  wel- 
fare would  rise  as  the  unemployment  rate 
fell  until  the  latter  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4  percent.  But,  when  the  other  target 
variables  were  taken  into  account,  the  value 
Judgments  of  successive  administrations, 
as  well  &8  their  views  as  to  how  the  target 
variables  were  related  to  each  other,  might 
have  varied  so  that  "maximum  welfare  solu- 
tions" did  not  always  yield  the  same  unem- 
ployment rate  as  an  immediate  policy  goal. 

"  Economic  Report,  January  1962,  pp. 
40-49. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

"See  particultirly  app.  A. 

**  Subconunlttee  on  Employment  and  Man* 
power  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  "Toward  Full  Employment: 
Proposals  for  a  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Manpower  Policy  in  the  United  States," 
88th  Cong.,  2d.  sess.  (Washington,  GoT- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  19M) ,  p.  40. 
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of  "frictlonal"  and  "structural"  unem- 
Lient  that  presumably  exists  today,  and 
'        -...1 »K,.r>ii<»h  an  ftffirressive  and  in- 


,„  operating  through  an  aggressive  and  In- 
iti,^  manpower  policy  to  reduce  this 
Konal-structural  minimum  from  its  pre- 
ijmed  present  level  of  about  4  percent  to 

'^SSnS^rortT-^^i^e  House  or  a 
senate  committee  do  not  by  themselves  de- 
t7«Qlne  de  facto  policy  or  fully  reflect  the 
orLlB  implicit  in  such  policy.  In  terms  of 
^  welfare  function,  I  should  describe  the 
nrcsent  state  of  employment  policy  In  the 
nwted  States  about  as  follows:  The  4-per- 
cent target  is  still  official  policy.  The  fact 
♦hat  welfare  is  assumed  to  decline  signif- 
icantly as  unemployment  rises  above,  say,  4.5 
nercent,  Is  suggested  by  the  recent  tax  cut. 
At  the  same  time,  the  slowness  in  getting  the 
tax  cut,  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove more  vigorous  fiscal  measures,  the  of- 
ficial and  public  concern  with  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  the  fact  that  public  dis- 
content with  unemployment  of  5.5  percent  or 
more  for  so  long  has  been  no  greater  than 
It  has,  all  suggest  that  the  rate  of  decline  in 
welfare  associated  with  a  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment above  the  4-percent  target  leads  to 
marginal  rates  of  substitution  between  vm- 
employment  and  the  other  target  variables 
such  as  to  maximize  the  welfare  function, 
imder  present  conditions,  at  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  more  than  4  percent. 

In  our  earlier  discussion  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  constraint,  we  pointed  out  that 
this  constraint  eventually  has  to  give  way  to 
another  one — the  highest  unemployment 
that  Is  politically  tolerable.  In  the  current 
American  context,  I  should  make  a  wild 
guess  that  this  limit  is  in  the  range  of  6  to  7 
percent  for  the  unemployment  rate.  To  put 
the  matter  very  crudely,  the  "ex  poet"  wel- 
fare function  revealed  by  policy  actions  and 
dominant  public  opinion  is  such  that  wel- 
fare declines  between  the  target  of  4  percent 
and  the  upper  constraint  of,  say,  7  percent — 
but  the  decline  is  moderate  by  European 
standards.  In  Europe,  the  decline  from  the 
target  of,  say,  2  percent  to  an  upper  limit  of 
3  or  4  percent  is  apparently  relatively 
sharper.  Equally  significant  is  the  contrast 
between  other  features  of  the  European  and 
American  presumed  welfare  functions.  The 
American  function  should  probably  include 
as  additional  variables  the  rate  of  change  in 
the  Federal  debt  and  the  rate  of  change  in 
Federal  nondefense  expenditures.  Both  of 
these  are  inversely  related  to  congressional 
and  popular  notions  of  national  welfare  in  a 
way  that  does  not  exist  in  Europe.  "Mar- 
ginal rates  of  substitution"  between  unem- 
ployment and  each  of  these  two  variables  are 
such  as  to  yield  "nnaximum  welfare  solu- 
tions" at  unemployment  rates  that  seem 
very  high  by  European  standards.*" 

The  reader  is  invited  to  rewrite  the  wel- 
fare function  presented  earlier  and  offer  his 
own  surmises  regarding  the  way  the  function 
should  be  Interpreted  to  apply  to  American 
conditions.  I  have  suggested  that  two  addi- 
tional target  variables — change  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  increase  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing—should be  included  within  the  paren- 

*>  "To  use  deficit  financing  in  order  to  drive 
unemployment  down  below  6  percent  Is 
therefore  very  dangerous.  It  will  tend  to  do 
far  more  harm  through  Infiation  than  the 
good  it  will  do  by  absorbing  some  of  those 
who  are  unemployed  from  seasonal  and  tran- 
sitional causes."  "When  unemployment  Is 
between  6  and  8  percent,  the  governmental 
budget  should  at  least  balance  and  therefore 
be  neutral  in  its  effects."  These  statements 
are  by  a  prominent  Senator  (and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  Association) 
who  is  not  generally  considered  to  stand  very 
far  to  the  right  in  the  political  spectrum. 
They  are  taken  from  Paul  H.  Douglas,  "Econ- 
omy in  the  National  Government"  (Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  pp.  253, 
SSI 


theses.  I  might  add  one  final  comment  on 
such  a  function.  I  am  prepared  to  argue 
that  congressional  and  popular  habits  of 
thought  are  such  as  to  generate  notions  of 
a  more  intimate  relation  between  these  two 
additional  variables,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
notions  of  welfare,  on  the  other,  than  is 
thought  to  exist  between  changes  in  the 
price  level  and  welfare — apart  from  balance- 
of-payments  considerations." 

disaggregating    the    toll    EMPLOYMENT    GOAL 

In  this  last  section,  I  should  like  to  pick 
up  the  theme  of  the  Clark  subcommittee  re- 
port previously  cited  and  consider  the  fol- 
lowing question.  If  we  conceive  of  an  em- 
ployment policy  as  being  concerned  with  dif- 
ferentials in  unemployment  rates  as  well  as 
the  overall  rate,  how  can  we  formulate  a 
set  of  targets  to  take  account  of  this  double 
approach  to  the  problem?  We  might  put  the 
problem  in  the  following  manner.  The  con- 
ventional definition  of  full  employment  may 
be  thought  of  as  undimensional — in  terms  of 
total  unemployment  of  a  homogeneous  labor 
force.  In  effect,  the  question  asked  is:  How 
low  can  aggregate  unemplo3?ment  fall  before 
it  becomes  resistant  to  further  expansion  In 
aggregate  demand?  The  unemployment 
that  remains  is  the  hard  core  of  frictlonal 
and  structural  unemployment — presumably 
4  percent  or  so  in  the  United  States.  We 
seek,  instead,  to  formulate  a  set  of  employ- 
ment targets  for  the  different  categories  of 
the  labor  force — and  then  to  see  what  overall 
unemployment  rate  this  implfts.  The  labor 
force  can  be  classified  in  a  number  of  ways — 
by  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  education,  in- 
dustry of  last  employment,  and  so  on.  A 
full-fledged  multidimensional  employment 
goal  would  have  targets  for  each  segment  of 
the  labor  force  along  each  of  these  dimen- 
sions, and  the  targets  would  need  to  be 
mutually  consistent." 

Let  us  define  "aggregative  full  employ- 
ment" as  the  percentage  of  the  total  labor 
force  employed  when,  given  existing  struc- 
tural-frictional reasons  for  differential  unem- 
plojrment  rates,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  most  favored  group  ceases  to  fall  in  re- 
sponse to  an  expansion  of  aggregate  demand 
and  the  higher  rates  can  be  made  to  fall 
further  only  with  an  unacceptable  rise  in 
prices.  We  then  ask:  in  what  ways  and  at 
what  cost  can  the  structural-frictional  differ- 
entials existing  at  aggregative  full  employ- 
ment be  reduced?  If  we  know  the  costs  in- 
volved in  reducing  these  differentials  by  vari- 
ous amounts,  application  of  our  value  Judg- 
ments permits  us  then  to  say  how  far  we  are 
prepared  to  go  in  narrowing  these  differen- 
tials and  thus  reducing  the  aggregate  unem- 
ployment rate  that  corresponds  to  full  em- 
ployment. The  recent  steps  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  labor  market  policy  in  the  United 
States — ARA,  OMAT,  etc. — suggest  that  we 
are  now  fiunbling  toward  such  a  multidi- 
mensional approach  to  the  problem  of  rede- 
fining the  target  of  full  employment. 

How  far  can  we  expect  to  go  in  reducing 
these  frictional-structural  differentials?  Is 
Senator  Clark's  subcommittee  being  realistic 
in  urging  a  target  of  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment by  1968?  What  changes  in  unemploy- 
ment-rate differentials  are  implied  by  this 
goal,  and  are  the  administration  and  par- 
ticularly the  Congress  likely  to  value  the 
costs  and  benefits  such  as  to  be  moved  to 
take  the  steps  needed  to  reach  the  goal — by 
1968  or  later?  " 


"  Within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  upper 
price  constraint  previously  described. 

^^Por  a  similar  statement  of  a  disaggre- 
gated approach  to  the  formulation  of  a  full- 
employment  goal,  see  Seymour  L.  Wolfbein, 
"The  First  Year  of  the  Manpower  Act,"  in 
A.  M.  Ross,  ed.,  op.  sit.,  p.  56.  The  same  ap- 
proach has,  of  course,  been  urged  by  others, 
also. 

"When  employment  goals  are  suggested, 
they  are  almost  alwajrs  expressed  In  terms 


Tables  2  and  3  are  presented  as  a  small 
exploratory  step  toward  answering  these 
questions.  Table  2  deals  with  occupational 
differentials;  table  3  looks  at  unemployment 
in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and  color.  Both  tables 
are  constructed  in  the  same  way.  Let  us 
look  first  at  table  2. 

The  table  contains  four  sets  of  three  col- 
umns each.  Three  of  the  sets  present  actual 
data  for  1953,  1957,  and  1963.  The  first  of 
these  years  was  probably  a  year  of  overfull 
employment,  with  an  overall  unemployment 
rate  of  2.9  percent  by  current  definitions 
(2.5  percent  by  the  definitions  then  being 
used).  1957  was  the  last  year  in  which  un- 
emplo3mient  was  close  to  4  percent.  1963  Is 
included  to  reflect  the  recent  and  current 
picture.  The  fourth  set  of  columns  investi- 
gates the  effect  of  one  pattern  of  reduced 
differentials  on  the  overall  unemployment 
rate. 

By  weighting  the  unemployment  rate  In 
each  occupation  (column  (a)  for  each  year) 
by  the  fraction  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
occupation  (column  (b)),  we  obtain  the 
contribution  of  each  occupation  to  the  total 
unemployment  rate  (column  (3)  for  each 
year) . 

In  laying  out  our  multidimensional  full- 
employment  target,  we  have  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. First,  what  does  past  experience  sug- 
gest as  to  the  lowest  unemployment  rate 
that  is  likely  to  prevail  for  the  most  fa- 
vored groups  under  full -employment  condi- 
tions. Second,  how  much  (and  by  what 
means)  can  we  hope  to  reduce  the  unem- 
ployment rates  for  toe  less  favored  occupa- 
tions that  have  existed  in  past  periods  of 
full  employment.  The  fourth  set  of  col- 
iimnB  in  table  2  suggests  one  possible  set  of 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  three  lines  of  col- 
umn (a) .  These  are  the  occupational  groups 
with  the  lowest  unemployment  rates.  The 
highest  unemployment  rate  for  any  of  these 
groups  in  1953  and  1957  was  1.2  percent.  For 
my  full  emplojrment  target,  I  have  taken  the 
unemployment  rates  as  they  were  in  1957 
rather  than  the  somewhat  lower  rates  in 
1953.  For  the  remaining  occupations  I  have 
simply  made  a  guess  as  to  how  low  we  might 
hope  to  bring  down  each  unemployment  rate 
under  a  combination  of  an  adequate  level  of 
aggregate  demand  and  an  expanded  and  in- 
tensive manpower  program. 

On  the  whole,  my  guesses  are  perhaps  on 
the  conservative  side.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  my  target  rates  are  in  most 
cases  higher  than  the  rates  which  actually 
prevailed  in  1653,  though  lower  than  those 
in  1957.*^  My  most  radical  assumption  is  in 
reducing  the  unemployment  rate  for  labor- 
ers from  6.1  percent  in  1953  and  9.4  percent 
in  1957  to  5  percent. 


of  the  numbers  of  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, not  in  terms  of  total  man-hours  lost 
through  unemployment.  In  1963,  the  per- 
centage of  total  labor  time  lost  through  un- 
employment was  reported  as  6.4,  whereas  lu 
terms  of  persons  the  unemplo3rment  rate  was 
5.7  percent.  A  full-fledged  employment  goal 
clearly  should  take  cuscount  of  Involuntary 
part-time  unemployment,  as  was  strongly 
urged  by  Thomas  K.  Hitch  over  a  decade  ago 
in  "Meaning  and  Measurement  of  'Full'  or 
'Maximum'  Employment,"  "Review  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics,"  vol.  33  (Febrtiary 
1951)  pp.  1-11.  A  3 -percent  goal  in  con- 
ventional terms  might  represent,  say,  a  8.6 
percent  goal  in  terms  of  manhours.  This  Is 
a  question  which  will  be  investigated  further 
in  the  larger  study  on  which  the  present 
paper  represents  a  progress  report. 

«*In  general,  for  the  middle  range  of  oc- 
cupations, I  have  taken  tmemployment  rates 
which  are  about  halfway  between  the  1953 
and  1957  rates,  after  the  former  have  been 
adjusted  upward  by  about  10  percent  to 
allow  for  the  change  in  definitions  that 
occurred  in  1957. 
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\BLB  1. — Percent  of  civilian  labor  force  unemployed  in  selected  European  countries  and  the  United  States,  1950-62  ' 
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the  effect  of  alternative  occupational  pat- 
terns on  the  overall  unemployment  rate. 

0\XT  hypothetical  full-emplo3mient  target 
was  computed  using  1963  weights.  Applica- 
tions of  the  same  unemployment  rates  to  the 
occupational  distribution  of  the  labor  force 
that  has  been  projected  for  1970  yields  a 
slightly  lower  unemployment  rate,  about  3.0 
percent.'"  (The  detailed  figures  yielding  this 
result  are  not  presented  here.)  This  result 
arises,  of  covirse,  because  of  the  expected 
continued  shift  away  from  the  relatively  un- 
skilled occupations  having  the  highest  un- 
employment rates. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  table  3.  the  upper  part 
of  which  presents  a  breakdown  by  age  and 
sex  £ind  the  lower  part  of  which  classifies  the 
labor  force  by  color  and  sex.  The  four  sets 
of  columns  are  to  be  Interpreted  exactly  as 
in  table  2.  And  the  hypothetical  target  un- 
employment rates  in  column  (a)  of  the  last 
set  of  columns  were  estimated  In  the  same 
fashion  as  in  table  2.  Our  targets  for  the 
most  favored  groups  (age  25  and  over  and 
white  workers)  represent  a  compromise  be- 
tween actual  experience  in  1953  and  In  1957. 
We  have  then  made  some  guesses  as  to  how 
much  we  can  hope  to  reduce  unemployment 
differentials  for  the  younger  age  groups  and 
nonwhites.  The  assumptions  underlying  the 
nonwhlte  unemployment  rates  can  be  simply 
put:  it  is  impossible  In  the  foreseeable  future 
to  eliminate  the  nonwhlte  differential  en- 
tirely, but  it  may  be  possible  to  bring   the 


nonwhlte  rate  down  to  4  percent,  a  lemi 
which  was  approached  in  1953."  These  as! 
sumptions  yield  a  nonwhite-white  ratio  of 
unemployment  rates  of  1.33,  compared  to 
about  1.8  in  1953  and  about  2  in  1957  (and  •»  i 
in  1963).  v«"»a^a 

The  assumptions  embodied  in  table  2  yield 
overall  unemployment  rates  of  3^2  percent 
(for  the  age-sex  breakdown)  and  3.1  per. 
cent  (for  the  set  of  color-sex  unemployment 
rates) .«  These  are  virtually  the  same  at  the 
overall  rate  derived  from  the  occupational 
distribution.  Apparently  our  assvimptloni 
underlying  the  three  sets  of  calculations  are 
at  least  mutually  consistent. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  calculations 
are  not  to  be  taken  either  as  predictions  or 
as  reconunendations.  They  are  merely  in- 
tended to  help  put  in  perspective  what  la  im. 
plied  in  setting  overall  employment  targets 
in  the  United  States  and  to  examine  some  of 
the  implications  of  raising  the  employment 
target.  These  implications  will  be  Investi- 
gated further  In  the  larger  study  on  which 
this  paper  is  no  more  than  a  preliminary 
report. 


"The  1970  occupational  projection  was 
taken  from  Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, March  1964  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1964) ,  p.  244. 


*■  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  1953 
figiu-es  are  based  on  an  old  set  of  deflnitions 
which  gave  an  overall  rate  of  2.5  percent, 
whereas  present  definitions  would  have 
yielded  a  rate  of  2.9  percent.  Presumably, 
by  current  definitions,  the  nonwhlte  rate  in 
1953  (both  sexes  combined)  was  of  the  wder 
of  4.5  percent. 

"  Weighting  our  assumed  unemployment 
rates  by  the  projected  age-sex  distribution 
of  the  labor  force  in  1970  would  have  raised 
the  first  of  these  from  3.2  to  3.3  percent. 
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3.8 
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2.3 
3.3 
3.9 
3.3 
2.6 
2.0 


1.6 
1.4 
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.8 

.9 
1.3 
1.2  (1.9) 

(1.7) 


1.1 


7.2 
6.4 
6.1 
5.5 
8.2 
3.9 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 
1.9 
.9 
.6 


1.2  (1.8) 


(1.0) 
(0.  5) 


8.7 
7.5 
9.3 
7.4 
6.4 
5.4 
4.0 
3.4 
2.9 


(4.3) 
(3.7) 

(3.2) 


Netherlands 


2.0 
2.4 
3.5 

1.8 

LS 

.« 

1.2 
2.3 

1.8 

1.1 

.8 


Sweden 


2.2 
1.8 
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2.0 
»  1.8 
1.7  (1.5) 
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.9 

1. 1 
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1.7 

1.3 

1.1 


(2.4) 
(2.  2) 


1.6  (2.8) 


United 
States 


6.2 
3.2 
2.t 
2.8 
&3 
4.2 
10 
4.2 

e.t 

i.3 
5.4 
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Source:  Mknpower  Statistics,  1950-62,  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Developrient  (Paris,  1963),  except  for  Swedish  data  for  1950-59,  which  are  fmm 
International  Labor  Review,  Statistical  Supplement,  vol.  LXX,  Noveml>er  19.54, 
p.  Se,  and  Yei  rbook  of  Labour  Statistics,  1962,  International  Labour  OfTice  {(ienpv.i. 
1962),  table  10  The  horizontal  lines  in  the  Swedish  column  Indicate  minor  changes  in 
the  method  o(  compiling  the  statistics. 


>  The  flirures  in  parentheses  for  these  years  are  unemployment  rates  revised  to  corre- 
spomi  to  .\nuTican  'lefinitions.  They  are  taken  from  Robert  J.  Myers,  "Unemploy- 
ment in  Western  Kurope  an'l  the  United  States,"  A.  M.  Ross  (editor).  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  .Vmerican  Fconomy,  p.  174. 

'  Revised  figures  not  availabli"'. 


2. —  Unemployment  by  occupation:  Hypothetical  full  employment  target  compared  with  actual  data  for  195S,  1957,  and  196S 
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3.1 


>  Unemploy  nent  rate  for  each  occupation  (percent  of  labor  force  in  group) . 
of  total  labor  force  in  each  occupation. 

cots,  (a)  and  (b),  or  the  contribution  of  each  group  to  the  overall  unem- 
(peroent  of  total  labor  force). 
farm. 
Excluding  farm  and  mine. 


•  .\s  officially  reported.    The  rate  for  19.53  is  based  on  old  definitions.    As  revind, 

the  rate  for  19.53  is  ?.9  percent. 

Source:  .\ctual  data  are  taken  or  computed  from  "Manpower  Report  of  the  Prt* 
dent."  March  19ft4. 
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3  ^Unemployment  by  age,  sex,  and  color:  Hypothetical  full  employment  target  compared  with  actual  data  for  196S,  1957,  and  1968 
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I  T-nemnloynient  rate  for  each  group  f percent  of  labor  force  In  group). 
I  PArppntaee  of  total  labor  force  in  each  group.  ,.  „        „ 

1  Set  of  cols,  (a)  and  (b),  or  the  contribution  of  each  group  to  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  (percent  of  the  total  labor  force). 


*  As  oflTiciaUy  reported.  The  rate  for  1953  is  based  on  old  definitions.  As  revised, 
the  rate  for  1953  is  2.9  percent. 

Source:  Actual  data  are  taken  or  computed  from  "Manpower  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent," March  1964,  or  were  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Seeking  a  Solittion  to  U.S.  Manpower 
Problems 

During  the  last  5  years,  unemployment  In 
the  United  States  has  never  dipped  below  a 
yearly  average  of  5.5  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  After  each  of  the  recessions  over  the 
last  decade,  unemployment  has  settled  at  a 
higher  level  not  only  absolutely  but  In  per- 
centage terms.  Thus  during  1962,  4  million 
people  were  unemployed  on  the  average, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  them  for  15  weeks 
or  more.  Another  2.7  million  were  working 
part-time  for  economic  reasons;  e.g.,  because 
they  could  not  find  a  full-time  Job  or  because 
business  was  slack. 

This  situation  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  U.S.  authorities  not  only  because 
of  the  human  problem  It  presents  but  be- 
cause It  implies  the  waste  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  economic  resources.  It  has  been 
roughly  estimated  that  with  the  present  level 
of  unemployment,  there  may  be  a  potential 
loes  to  gross  national  product  of  some  $30 
to  $40  billion  a  year.  Further  loss  results 
from  the  failure  to  use  manpower  at  Its 
highest  skill  and  educational  potential.  In 
this  coimectlon,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  suggested  that  gross  national 
product  might  rise  by  another  $14  billion  a 
year  If  the  educational  achievements  of  Ne- 
groes were  fully  utilized  by  the  removal  of 
discriminatory  recruitment  and  selection 
processes. 

As  one  aspect  of  their  endeavor  to  solve 
the  twin  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  the  U.S.  authorities  have 
taken  an  active  part  In  a  study  on  U.8.  man- 
power policies  and  practices  conducted  by 
the  OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  study,  which  has  just  been 
published,  is  In  foiur  parts:  the  OECD  Man- 
power and  Social  Affairs  Committee's  recom- 
mendations; a  statement  by  U.S.  authorttles; 
a  report  on  the  findings  of  three  OECD 
examiners  ^  and  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  by  the  examiners  and  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives respectively. 

THE    SXTRROtJNDINO    ClHCXrMSTANCES 

The  problem  of  providing  constructive 
employment   In   the   years   ahead   will,   the 


report  points  out,  be  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  record  nvunber  of  young  people — 26 
million  in  all — products  of  the  postwar  baby 
boom,  will  come  of  working  age  during  the 
1960'8.  To  some  extent  they  will  be  able  to 
replace  older  workers  who  are  retiring:  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  on  balance  13 
million  new  Jobs  will  be  needed  by  1970 
solely  to  accommodate  the  newcomers. 

At  the  same  time,  productivity  will  be  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate.  As  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  increase  in  the  past, 
the  report  points  to  the  fact  that  a  67-per- 
cent Increase  In  real  national  product  (ex- 
cluding general  Government  expenditures) 
between  1947  and  1962  entailed  a  rise  In  the 
number  of  man-hours  worked  of  only  4.5 
percent.  If  productivity  continues  to  In- 
crease only  as  fast  as  it  has  In  the  past,  an- 
other 2  million  Jobs  per  year  will  be  needed 
for  those  displaced  by  technological  change. 
Whether  or  not  the  rate  of  productivity 
growth  will  accelerate  is  an  open  question, 
but  the  report  points  to  the  fact  that  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  have 
increased  from  $5  billion  in  1953-54  to  $14 
billion  In  1960-61. 

In  any  case  the  new  Jobs  must  be  pro- 
vided in  a  context  of  constant  and  rapid 
change — not  only  in  technology  but  in  the 
kind  of  industries  that  will  rise  and  fall  and 
In  the  type  of  skill  required.  Says  examiner 
W.  R.  Dymond,  "It  used  to  be  that  a  worker 
could  aim  for  a  particular  Job  in  which  he 
was  able  to  develop  a  vested  Interest  and 
which  became  his  for  life.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  average  worker  In  the  U.S.  labor 
force  can  no  longer  expect  to  remain 
continuously  for  40  or  50  years  in  a  single 
occupation  with  a  given  set  of  unchanging 
skills.  He  has  constantly  to  adjust  to  new 
employment  demands  and  on  occasion  even 
make  shifts  to  completely  new  occupations, 
usually  at  higher  levels  of  education  and 
skill." 

The  OECD  manpower  experts  agree  with 
other  analysts  that  the  failure  to  achieve  full 
employment  In  the  United  States  Is  to  an 
Important  extent  the  result  of  Inadequate 
demand,  and  that  remedies  must  Include 
fiscal  and  monetary  meastires.  They  point 
out  that  growth  in  output  dvirlng  the  past 


^Mr.  W.  R.  Dymond.  Aaslstant  Deputy 
Minister  In  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Labour; 
Mr.  N.  Kellgren,  Member  of  Parliament  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director-General  of 


the  Swedish  Labour  Market  Board;  and  Mr. 
H.  Zoetewelj,  Assistant  Economic  Adviser  of 
the  International  Labour  Office. 


5  years  has  been  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
2.9  percent  as  against  3.8  percent  during  the 
decade  from  1947  to  1957.  But  the  Manpower 
Committee  adds  that  "national  fuU  employ- 
ment and  growth  policies  can  be  pursued 
more  vigorously,  with  less  risk  of  inflationary 
pressures  from  labor  shortages  where  active 
labor  market  policies  facilitate  the  move- 
ment and  adaptability  of  the  labor  force  to 
changes  In  demand." 

THE  ROLE  OF  MOBrLtTY 

How  mobile  and  adaptable  is  the  U.S.  labor 
force?  Traditionally,  as  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Manpower  Report  to  the  President 
noted  In  March  of  1963,  "the  American  people 
have  a  characteristic  readiness  to  move."  Of 
the  159  million  persons  5  years  old  and  over 
In  the  country  In  1960,  75  million  had 
changed  residence  since  1955,  one-fifth  of 
them  to  another  State.  In  1961  8.1  mllUon 
workers  (one-tenth  of  those  who  had  Jobs) 
made  a  change  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
some  to  Improve  their  status,  about  an  equal 
number  becatise  they  had  lost  their  old  jobs. 
Shifts  that  Involve  a  change  In  Industry  are 
more  common  than  those  Involving  a  change 
In  occupation,  but  one-half  of  the  switches 
did  Involve  a  change  In  occupational  grotip- 
Ing. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  grown 
up  some  impediments  to  mobility.    In  some 
cases  because   of  lack  of  opportunity,   the 
transfers    required    have    been    from    more 
highly  paid  Jobs  which  provide  considerable 
fringe  benefits  to  less  productive  and  less 
highly  paid  service  Jobs.    At  the  same  time, 
certain  Institutional  obstacles  to  movement 
have  grown  up :  The  Increasing  prevalence  of 
seniority  promotions  and  other  benefits  re- 
lated to  seniority  tends  to  make  workers  re- 
luctant to  change  Jobs;   and  the  growth  of 
pension  plans,  when  these  could  not  be  car- 
ried from  employer  to  employer  may  have 
acted  as  a  bar  to  movement.    The  OECD  ex- 
aminers note  that  "In  consequence  of  these 
and  the  many  social  factors  which  tie  workers 
to  their  homes,  as  well  as  problems  of  low 
education  and  skill  In  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment opportunities,  serious  pockets  of 
Immobile  workers  have  developed  In  many 
regions  of  relatively  declining  employment," 
e.g..  In  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  In 
the  Mesabl  range  where  the  Iron  mines  have 
been  worked  out,  and  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  there  has  been  a 
decline  In  the  production  of  lumber,  not  to 
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mention  tiie  textile  and  shoe  manufacturing 
regions  of  New  England. 
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ntunber  of  people  within  the 
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TO    SOLVE   TBZ    PROBLKM 

the  Federal   Government  has 

Its   arsenal   of  weapons   with 

unemployment.    Several  acta 

passed  designed  to  Increase  the 

workers  occupatlonally  and  geo- 
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graphically  and  to  encourage  industry  to 
move  Into  those  areas  where  unemployment 
Is  unusually  high. 

Most  recent  Is  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  which  sets  a  new  precedent  In  Federal 
legislation,  providing  relocation  allowances 
for  workers  who  are  displaced  by  Industry 
shifts  resulting  primarily  from  reductions  In 
tariffs  In  addition  the  act  provides  for  a 
period  of  paid  retraining  at  a  rate  of  com- 
p"ensatlon  that  can  under  certain  circum- 
stances exceed  the  amount  of  unemplo3rment 
compensation  and  which  can  last  for  as  long 
as  a  year  and  a  half  in  certain  cases. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  also  provides  Federal  funds  for 
retraining  and  directs  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  mount  a  unified  and  comprehensive 
manpower  research  program  directed  toward 
preventing  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. 

Finally,    the   Area    Redevelopment    Act    of 

1961,  which  gives  financial  assistance  to  firms 
locating  In  areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment,  also  provides  for  retrain- 
ing of  the  local  labor  force.     By  the  end  of 

1962,  268  projects  involving  some  15.000 
trainees  had  been  approved.  Some  of  the 
programs  for  regional  development  straddle 
several  communities;  one  includes  the  entire 
Appalachian  region. 

The  Federal-State  placement  service  has 
been  granted  more  funds  and  is  trying  to  ex- 
pand its  scope.  Traditionally  its  primary 
concern  has  been  with  the  unemployed;  now 
It  is  trying  to  serve  professional  groups  as 
well  and  also  workers  who  wish  simply  to 
improve  their  lot.  In  the  process,  authori- 
ties hope  the  number  of  employers  who  uti- 
lize the  Eervice  will  be  augmented. 

However,  the  OECD  Committee  for  Man- 
power and  Social  Affairs  concludes  that  what 
has  been  done  is  not  enough:  "Overall  It  is 
our  Judgment  that  manpower  practices  and 
institutions  to  date  have  not  been  adequate 
for  the  United  States  to  achieve  In  a  sound 
fashion  its  growth  objective.  This  Is  a  Judg- 
ment, we  note,  which  is  now  widely  shared 
in  the  United  States  itself,  with  the  result 
that  the  United  States  has  embarked  on  a 
more  active  manpower  policy  as  indicated 
In  the  President's  first  annual  manpower 
report.  The  Committee  believes  there  are 
considerable  opportunities  In  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  continuing  efforts  of 
the  American  authorities  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  labor  market  institutions 
and  operations  with  respect  to  the  training, 
placement,  and  utilization  of  the  work  force." 

More  specifically  the  Committee  recom- 
mends : 

The  expansion,  diversification,  and  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities  to 
Improve  the  availability  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  both  young  people  and  adults, 
and  to  develop  flexible  programs  of  aca- 
demic and  vocational  study  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

The  rapid  extension  of  training  programs 
to  provide  for  the  unemployed  for  whom 
new  Jobs  are  not  immediately  available;  sim- 
ilar expansion  should  take  place  In  the  op- 
I>ortunlties  available  for  the  employed,  In- 
cluding even  highly  skilled  workers,  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  new  Job  demands. 

The  expansion  and  strengthening  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs  and  greater  use  of 
preapprentlceship  programs. 

A  strengthening  of  the  employment  serv- 
ice's recruitment  and  placement  functions 
particularly  for  technicians  and  professional 
personnel  and  for  employed  persons. 

A  program  of  counsel  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  aid  the  mobility  of  workers  will- 
ing to  undertake  employment  in  other  com- 
munities. 

The  improvement  of  collection  and  use  of 
information  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, particularly — and  this  Is  being  at- 
tempted— initiation  of  a  series   on  Job  va- 
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cancles  sufficiently  detaUed  to  be  usefni  ♦ 
operational  piu-poses.  -«««  rot 

An  enlargement  of  programs  to  brlns  i«k. 
to  the  worker.  ■»  J"* 

More  adequate  levels  of  unemployment 
compensation  so  that  these  payments  S 
act  more  effectively  as  an  automatic  iS? 
billzer  of  the  economy.  "*• 

Finally  the  committee  suggests  that  mnr. 
attention  might  usefully  be  given  to  th 
question  of  how  the  unemployment  w^' 
ance  system  could  be  used  constructivelv  t^ 
encourage  mobility  and  retraining  of  unLT 
ployed  workers;  it  approves  the  US  r^' 
ernmenfs  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  dl'scrtm" 
inatlon  in  the  public  employment  servl^' 
in  apprenticeship,  in  the  new  trainine  n^' 
grams  and  In  basic  education. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  bill  (S.  3174)  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  for  a  limited  nimiber  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11380)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Adair,  Mr. 
Mailliard.  and  Mr.  Prelinghuysen  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  2180.  An  act  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  school  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereofr  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs; 

H.R.  2501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pro- 
motion of  qualified  Reserve  ofBcers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit 
vacancies; 

HH.  2512.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  at- 
tending or  instructing  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  th« 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purpose* 
of  reserve  retired  pay;  and 

H.R.  12308.  An  act  to  authorize  removal  of 
flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


trie  AGE  NATIONAL  SCIENTIPIC  RE- 
^^         SERVE— WISCONSIN 

ur   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

Tuiianimous  consent  that  the  pending 

11*1^  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 

♦vft  S^  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 

^ion  of  Calendar  No.  1546,  House  bill 

^"Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
«hiection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
SSi  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the  infor- 
rnatlon  of  the  Senate. 

X  Legislative  Clerk.  A  biU  (H.R. 
1096)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
iSerior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tiflc  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  bill  which  proposes  to  create  and  estab- 
lish the  Ice  Age  National  Scientmc  Re- 
serve. 

The  bill  is  a  simple  one.  It  provides 
for  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  comprehensive  plan  to  de- 
lineate the  boundaries  and  other  matters 
involved  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 

It  identifies  the  three  areas  in  the 
State  where  these  distinct  geologic  for- 
mations created  by  the  glacier  exist. 

The  completion  of  the  acquisitions  un- 
der the  bill  involving  some  12.000  acres, 
Is  likely  to  be  done,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
under  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  act  passed  this  session  of  Congress. 
Any  Federal  participation  in  acquisition 
will  be  from  moneys  out  of  Wisconsin's 
share  of  the  land  and  water  fund. 

This  legislation  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 23  by  a  vote  of  180  to  118.  It  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Across  the  northern  half  of  America 
the  ice  age  left  a  colossal  and  beautiful 
hallmark  upon  our  landscape.  It  can 
be  seen  in  the  headlands  of  Cape  Cod 
and  in  the  hills  of  Michigan.  Nowhere, 
however,  is  the  heritage  of  the  ice  age 
more  evident  or  more  impressive  than  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  tremendous  work  of  the  continen- 
tal glacier  which  covered  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  10,000  years  ago  is 
shown  in  the  remarkable  features  of 
landscape  throughout  the  heartland  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the 
parts  of  Wisconsin  that  this  legislation 
would  protect.  In  this  region  the  mas- 
sive ice  sheet  altered  drainage  systems, 
determined  the  course  of  rivers,  filled  val- 
leys, created  hills  and  plains  and  thou- 
sands of  lakes — making  the  area  truly 
the  land  of  lakes. 

After  extensive  field  surveys  and  other 
studies  of  Wisconsin's  proposed  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  recom- 
mended that  national  recognition  be 
given  to  the  significant  features  of  the 
State's  glaciated  areas  by  designating 
them  as  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve. 

Included  in  the  areas  are  outstanding 
examples  of  the  topographic  features 
peculiar  to  glaciation — drumlins,  kames, 
eskers,  boulder  trains,  kettle  moraines. 


and,  of  course,  lakes.  The  Bloomer  re- 
gion in  Chippewa  County  alone  contains 
approximately  300  glacial  lakes. 

This  legislation  has  the  full  support 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  It  Is  a 
key  element  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
national  park  program,  and  has  the  solid 
backing  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness 
Society,  and  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Conservation  Clubs.  Two  successive 
Wisconsin  Governors — I  and  present 
Governor  John  Resmolds — the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  and  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Commission  have  endorsed  it. 
All  of  the  Democratic  Representatives 
from  Wisconsin  have  supported  this  bill 
and  Wisconsin  Republican  Representa- 
tives SCHADEBERG,  BYRNES,  LAIRD.  O'KON- 

SKi,  and  Thomson  have  also  given  it  their 
support.  I  want  to  give  special  atten- 
tion and  recognition  to  the  hard  work 
of  Congressmen  Lester  Johnson  and 
Henry  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  for  this  bill  in  the  House. 
In  short,  this  legislation  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support  and  I  believe  can  fairly 
be  described  as  noncontroversial. 

Not  only  will  the  legislation  preserve 
and  recognize  an  important  geological 
phenomenon,  but  it  will  add  to  our  much 
needed  recreational  area.  The  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  will  be  within 
easy  driving  range  of  one  of  the  greatest 
population  concentrations  in  the  United 
States,  an  area  that  is  presently  almost 
entirely  without  national  park  systems. 
The  three  main  areas  of  the  proposed 
reserve  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Wis- 
consin's main  population  centers — Mil- 
waukee and  the  lakeshore  cities;  Madi- 
son; and  the  Eau  Claire-Twin  Cities 
areas. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  within  2  years  to  make  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve.  The  plan  is  to 
cost  no  more  than  $50,000  and  the  re- 
serve will  be  established  when,  after 
agreement,  the  plan  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

It  is  expected  that  a  total  of  12.000  ad- 
ditional acres  of  land  will  have  to  be  ac- 
quired at  a  total  cost  of  $1.5  million. 

The  area  encompassed  by  the  legisla- 
tion consists  of  the  following: 

First.  The  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest 
northern  unit,  of  which  22.000  acres  is 
already  in  public  ownership,  and  5,000 
additional  acres  is  needed. 

Second.  The  Devils  Lake  area  in  Sauk 
County,  of  which  2,500  acres  is  now  in 
public  ownership,  with  2,000  additional 
acres  needed. 

Third.  The  Chippewa  area  in  Chip- 
pewa County,  of  which  5,000  acres  is  now 
in  public  ownership,  with  5,000  more 
£Lcr6S  HGcdcd. 

Fourth.  An  additional  1.000  acres  In 
various  scattered  portions,  such  as  the 
John  Muir  boyhood  home  in  Marquette 
County,  the  Cross  Plains  area  in  Dane 
County,  and  the  Camp  Douglas  buttes. 

The  Federal  Government's  share  of  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition— $750,000— will 


come  from  funds  allocated  to  Wisconsin 
under  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

The  committee  report  makes  it 
abundantly  clear,  that  any  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  financing  for  the  purpose  of 
acquisition  will  be  under  the  provisions 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
out  of  funds  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  read  into  the  Record  from  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill,  dated  Septem- 
ber 29,  1964,  as  follows: 

The  financing  of  HH.  1096  could  be  accom- 
plished under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-578  (the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  act).  It  would  not  however  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  area  on  a  national 
basis  \inless  this  bill  is  enacted. 

The  committee  wants  It  made  abundantly 
clear  that  In  approving  this  legislation  the 
grants  made  for  acquisition  vmder  H.R.  1096 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will  be  deducted 
from  any  share  of  funds  that  may  be 
allocated  to  that  State  vmder  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  88-678.  It  is  the  further  vmder- 
standing  of  the  committee  that  when  ap- 
propriations are  made  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  this  bill  they  will  be  a  charge  against  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  and  not 
against  the  General  Treasury. 

The  reason  for  the  grant  authority  for 
acquisition  in  H.R.  1096  is  that  the  bUl 
was  drafted  and  the  House  Committee 
reported  it  before  Congress  passed  the 
land  and  water  conservation  bill.  It 
is  expected  that  the  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  will  request  any  funds 
for  acquisition  through  the  regular  pro- 
cedure to  be  established  pursuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Fund  Act  out  of  the 
share    Wisconsin    will    be    entitled    to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
conamend  my  colleague  for  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  is 
very  much  desired  in  our  State. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  conser- 
vation organizations  are  unanimously 
for  it.  The  public  officials  have  been  in 
favor  of  it  for  a  long  time. 

I  shall  stress  one  or  two  things  about 
the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  this  area  Is 
a  national — and  I  mean  a  national — 
resource.  This  area  offers  very  signifi- 
cant scientific  opportunities.  Scientists 
from  all  over  the  world,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  very  interested  in  studying  this  de- 
pository of  scientific  treasure.  I  believe 
that  it  is  most  important  that  this  area 
be  made  a  national  park. 

Not  only  is  the  scientific  aspect  of  this 
area  important,  but  it  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  Chicago,  the  second  greatest  met- 
ropolitan area  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
100  to  150  miles  north  of  Chicago.  An- 
other part  of  the  area  is  very  close  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  A  third  and 
smaller  section  is  very  close  to  Madison, 
Wis.  So  it  is  ideally  located  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  for  literally  millions  of 
urban  people  who  lack  adequate  park 
facilities. 

I  believe  that  for  these  two  reasons— 
that  it  is  a  great  scientific  depository 
and  is  a  most  accessible  recreational 
area — its  recognition  as  a  national  park 
would  give  it  real  status,  both  in  the 
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sdentlflc  community  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  genei  Eil  public. 

I  belle' e  that  passage  of  the  bill  is 
most  Imp  srtant. 

As  my  colleague  made  abundantly 
clear,  thlt  bill  will  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
very  reasonable  sum.  The  total  new 
funds  wh  ch  would  be  needed  to  create 
(lulte  a  li  rge  national  park,  with  thou- 
sands of  additional  acres,  is  $50,000. 

The  $7  50,000  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seould  provide  to  acquire  land 
is  availab  e  to  Wisconsin  ansrway.  Wis- 
consin wduld  have  a  claim  on  it.  Wis- 
consin ob  dously  would  use  the  $750,000 
In  any  evi  nt.  The  entire  additional  cost 
of  this  b<  autlf \il  territory — valuable  for 
both  scientific  and  recreational  pur- 
poses—is only  $50,000.  I  believe  that 
imder  th(  circumstances,  this  is  a  most 
Bdvantagdous  investment  for  the  Fed- 
eral Gove  mment.  This  should  be  a  na- 
tional pa:  k,  available  to  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsii  and  to  all  citizens  of  America. 
I  am  sur;  that  the  citizens  of  Illinois, 
Minnesotk,  and  Michigan  will  take  a 
very  vlgoi  ous  part  in  it. 

In  the  M)lloquy  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentati^  es  concerning  this  bill,  one 
Represen  atives  from  Illinois  pointed  out 
that,  in  1:  Is  judgment,  80  percent  of  the 
people  w  lo  would  enjoy  this  resource 
would  come  from  outside  of  the  State 
of  Wiscoi  sin — ^mostly  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

So  I  dc  believe  that  the  area  should 
be  a  nati>nal  park  not  simply  a  State 
park.  I  i  amestly  hope  that  the  bill  will 
pass. 

JIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

le  chair) .    The  bill  is  open  to 

it.    If  there  be  no  amendment 

the  question  is  on  the 

ig  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AlitOTT.     Mr.  President 

The  PR  iSIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  fi  om  Colorado  desire  to  be  heard 
before  th(  third  reading? 

Mr.  AL:  ,0TT.     I  do. 

The  PiESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f:  om  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AL  jOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
hesitant  b  jcause  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
had  yield!  d  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  I  was  not 
certain  wl  ether  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Intended  to  resume  the  floor 
or  not. 

Mr.  Pre  ddent,  much  as  I  regret  having 
to  do  so.  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  shill  vote  against  it  because  of 
the  illogi<al  method  which  has  been 
chosen  to  select  the  bill  and  the  process 
of  going  a  wut  its  consideration.  I  shall 
discuss  th(  question  in  about  four  or  five 
points.  1 1  hall  be  brief,  but  for  the  future 
of  our  enti  :e  park  system,  the  points  need 
to  be  raise  i.  They  need  to  be  considered 
by  the  Sei  ate. 

First,  I  Bay  to  my  friends  from  Wis- 
consin tint  there  is  no  question  about 
the  beauty  of  the  particular  areas  In- 
volved. I  have  seen  some  of  them.  So 
far  as  the  North  American  Continent  is 
concerned,  at  least,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  area  is  the  outstanding  exam- 
ple, portri  lying  geologically,  and  most 
graphically  the  termination  of  the  ice 
age  on  th;  North  American  continent. 


From  that  standpoint  the  area  is  emi- 
nently valuable  and  beautiful.  It  Is 
worthy  of  protection  for  future  genera- 
tions. The  points  that  I  raise  do  not 
apply  to  those  subjects,  nor  do  they  apply 
to  the  fact  that  such  an  area  should  be 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  areas  in  which  large 
numbers  of  our  population  reside.  They 
should  be  made  available  not  only  for  the 
large  populous  areas,  but  also  for  the 
areas  that  are  of  smaller  population. 

The  first  point  that  I  should  like  to 
mention  is  as  follows : 

The  bill  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  desig- 
nation and  administration  of  the  Ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  cate- 
gory in  the  national  park  system  and 
there  never  has  been  such  a  category. 
The  advisory  board  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  created  and  suggested 
this  particular  classification,  has  cre- 
ated a  specific  classification  for  this  par- 
ticular reserve.  No  one  else  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  advisory  committee  or  the 
Park  Service  to  make  a  particular  and 
specific  classification  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  area  for  either  recreational 
or  scientific  values  in  any  State  no  mat- 
ter where  it  might  be. 

But  the  real  gist  of  why  I  object  to  the 
area  being  a  national  scientific  reserve 
is  that  the  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  spend  to  assist  in  the 
planning  of  a  State  park. 

Once  there  is  tacked  onto  the  bill,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  present  case,  the 
word  "national,"  let  no  Senator,  let  no 
one  in  the  whole  Congress,  and  let  no 
one  in  the  country  be  confused  about  the 
fact  that  year  after  year  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  particular  park 
will  go  to  the  Park  Service  and  say,  "We 
want  help  on  this  and  we  want  help  on 
that,"  and  out  of  the  general  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Park  Service  there  will 
be  dished  out,  year  after  year,  sums  of 
money.  Why?  Because  those  interested 
in  that  project  will  then  have  the  unas- 
sailable argimient,  "You  must  help  us. 
This  is  an  area  with  a  national  designa- 
tion." So  year  after  year,  I  anticipate — 
and  my  belief  is  based  upon  the  strength 
of  their  argument,  which  is  unassaila- 
ble and  irrefutable — that  the  Park 
Service  will  be  bled  of  money  appropri- 
ated to  tne  National  Park  Service  to  sup- 
F>ort  an  area  wnich  is  a  State  reserve, 
an  arcc*  which  is  owned  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  which  should  be  kept  by 
them. 

The  argument  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin uses — and  I  can  be  sympathetic 
in  this  respect — is  that,  "We  want  a  'na- 
tional' designb,tion  because  such  a  desig- 
nation would  bring  people  to  the  park." 

Despite  that,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
although  the  area  would  be  owned  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  would  be 
authorized  in  the  bill,  and  subsequently 
appropriated.  $50,000  for  the  planning  of 
those  three  areas.  Year  after  year,  out 
of  otherwise  unlined  items  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  we  shall  find  the  Park 
Service  putting  more  and  more  money 
into  that  area  for  its  development. 


The  second  point  I  should  like  tn  -«- 
gest  with  respect  to  the  proposS..?!!' 
though  this  might  really  be  an^SS?" 
on  ttie  part  of  the  State  of  wS° 
rather  than  the  Federal  GoveSSS 
although  we  would  designate  the^STT 
•national"  area.  Again  we  would^ 
the  same  mistake— and  we  shall  i^ 
that  it  is  a  mistake-that  we  made  ^ 
respect  to  the  so-called  Indiana  S 
area,  in  that  we  would  Include  threeS? 
eels  which  are.  as  my  friend  from  wL 
consin  said.  300  miles  apart.  Some^ 
them  are  500  miles  apart.    At  leaS  on. 

I'sta'e'^  ""^  ■"  '"^  ''='^"'  ■»«" 
So  there  would  be  three  nonadjacent 
parcels.  It  would  be  perfectly  logicS 
the  State  to  develop  those  areas  bZ 
when  we  start  tacking  a  "national"  namJ 
on  it.  it  becomes  completely  incongruoiu 
and  insensible  to  try  to  administer  threp 
areas  which  are  dispersed  so  far  aoajt 
as  those  are. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  is  the  third  item  in 
the  minority  views.    On  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  House  report  it  is  stated: 
If  such  a  measure  as  HH.  3846 

That  is  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion  fund  bUl— 

were  already  law,  creation  of  this  scientlflc 
reserve  could  be  undertaken  In  accordance 
with  Its  terms  and  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  would  be  about  the  same  as  under 
H.R.  1096.  It  seems  neither  necessary  not 
advisable,  however,  to  await  the  enactment 
of  such  a  bill  as  that  before  proceeding  with 
the  Federal  participation  In  the  present  oro- 
posal.  *^ 

The  House  report  was  filed  on  Decern- 
ber  3.  1963.  That  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  23.  1964.  However 
H.R.  3846.  the  Land  and  Water  Conser-' 
vation  Fund  Act.  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  3.  1964— which 
of  course,  was  before  H.R.  1096  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  before  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  bill,  which  is  H.R.  3846.  That 
bill  was  recently  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  a  method  and 
means  of  helping  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  land  for 
recreational  and  educational  use  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

That  bill  is  financed  in  three  ways. 

First  of  all.  we  have  added  greater  fees 
for  entrance  to  all  of  the  park  systems 
and  user  fees  on  many  other  public  lands. 
All  of  this  money  goes  into  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  Second, 
whether  or  not  it  is  reasonably  related 
to  this  purpose  we  have  taken  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  real  property  and  rea- 
sonably related  personal  property,  and 
have  put  all  that  money  into  the  fund. 
This  could  amount  to  as  much  as  $80 
or  $90  million  in  some  years.  At  least, 
it  has  in  the  past  and  may  amoimt  to 
many  times  that  amount  in  the  future. 

Third.  We  have  taken  the  Federal 
motor  fuel  tax  for  motor  boats  and  have 
put  it  all  into  that  fund. 

So  out  of  these  three  sources  we  have 
created  what  will  be  a  very  large  fund, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  for  apportionment  to  the  States 
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J  wprfpral  Government  for  the  exact 
J^^^for  which  the  bill  is  before  Uie 

^^er  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
wJn  hill  60  percent  wlU  go  to  the  States. 
To.mihs  of  the  60  percent  is  to  be 
;«*Med  equaUy  among  the  States,  and 
JhrSf  ths  is  to  be  divided  on  the  rather 
S)us  basis  of  need,  which  Is  to  be 
SSermined  by  that  man  of  infinite  wls- 
Hnm  the  secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  other  40  percent  goes  to  the  Fed- 
-rai  Government  and  it  can  be  used  for 
^dsition  only,  and  not  for  develop- 
naent  85  percent  of  the  Federal  share 
k  to  be  used  for  land  acquisitions  east  of 
the  100th  meridian,  which  means  that  it 
b  to  be  used  east  of  a  line  rimning 
roughly  through  the  middle  of  Kansas. 
Senators  from  the  West  had  no  objec- 
tion to  that.    I  do  not  raise  that  issue. 

So  the  Federal  money  must  go  for  ac- 
oulsition,  none  for  development. 

The  bill  provides  that  we  shall  spend 
$750  000  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  and 
that  we  shall  also  spend  $50,000  for  plan- 
ning and  development  of  what  amovmts 
to  a  State  park. 

I  must  say.  in  all  fairness  and  honesty, 
that  the  supporter  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  jimior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  tried  his  best  to  meet  the 
one  basic  objection  which  came  to  the 
bill.  In  the  report,  this  language  ap- 
pears on  page  3 : 

The  committee  wants  It  made  abundantly 
clear  that  In  approving  this  legislation  the 
grants  made  for  acquisition  under  H.R.  1096 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will  be  deducted 
from  any  share  of  funds  that  may  be  allo- 
cated to  that  State  under  the  t«rms  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-578. 

That  is  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fimd  bill. 

Resuming  the  quotation: 

It  Is  the  further  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee that  when  appropriations  are  made 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  bill  they  will 
be  a  charge  against  the  land  and  water  con- 
lervation  fund  and  not  against  the  General 
Treasury. 

I  personally  felt  that  this  language 
should  have  been  in  the  bill.  In  view  of 
the  recent  decision  by  the  now  either  At- 
torney General  or  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, I  do  not  believe  that  any  language 
In  the  report  necessarily  has  the  binding 
effect  of  law. 

As  I  have  seen  the  arrogant  bureauc- 
racy of  this  Federal  Goverrunent  grow 
and  progress,  I  have  noticed  also  less  and 
less  attention  paid  to  report  language, 
much  less  the  legislative  history,  of  the 
Congress.  The  bureaucrats  feel  obli- 
gated only  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  law 
Itself.  If  the  law  goes  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  they  may  even  go  contrary  to  the 
law.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence; it  is  now  a  common  occurrence. 

So  it  would  have  been  my  wish  that 
this  particular  provision  stating  that  the 
funds  will  be  a  charge  against  Wiscon- 
sin's share  of  those  funds  was  a  part  of 
the  bill  and  was  included  in  the  bill, 
rather  than  included  in  language  of  the 
report.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  day 
along  the  road  of  the  future  we  shall  be 
quarreling  over  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  charged  with 
the    responsibility     of     charging    this 


amount  against  Wisconsin's  share  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd. 

Moving  on  to  another  point  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  considered  with  re- 
spect to  this  question.  I  have  a  firm  be- 
lief that  since  Congress  has  just  passed 
a  land  and  water  conservation  bill,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  President  only  last 
month,  we  should  not  start  mortgaging 
the  future  of  this  particular  fund.  We 
do  not  know  as  of  this  moment  what 
share  Wisconsin  will  get.  We  know  Wis- 
consin will  get  her  prorated  share  of 
two-fifths  of  60  percent  of  the  money 
that  the  fund  generates.  We  know  that 
three-fifths  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary,  to  dispose  of  as  he,  in  his 
glorious  wisdom,  decides.  But  we  do  not 
know  what  part  Kansas.  Missouri.  New 
York,  or  any  other  State  will  get  out 
of  it. 

I  therefore  feel  it  unwise  to  start  pass- 
ing bills  which  mortgage  the  future  of 
that  Fund  when  we  do  not  know  for  sure 
the  amount  that  Wisconshi,  in  this  in- 
stance, will  be  entitled  to  received  from 
that  Fund. 

The  effect  of  such  an  advance  is  that 
it  will  almost  compel  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  regardless  of  other  equities,  to 
say.  "Wisconsin  has  to  have  $750,000  to 
take  care  of  its  purchases  with  respect 
to  the  Ice  Age  Reserve.  Therefore,  out 
of  our  three-fifths  of  the  60  percent  on 
the  basis  of  need,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  give  it  to  them."  This  is  without  re- 
gard to  the  desires  and  needs  of  other 
States.  So  a  billet-doux  will  be  put  on 
the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  he  will  be  told,  "This  much  has  to 
be  taken  care  of." 

So  I  object  to  the  advance  feature  of 
this  measure. 

Finally,  we  do  not  know  how  much  will 
be  generated  into  this  Fund. 

I  have  about  concluded  my  remarks, 
but  since  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  has 
been  the  chief  advocate  of  this  bill,  and 
we  are  dependent  only  on  language  con- 
tained in  the  report,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  two  or  three  questions  in  order  that 
not  only  the  report,  but  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill,  will  be  adequately 
clear  as  to  what  the  intent  of  the  bill  is. 
So  I  ask  my  friend,  with  regard  to  the 
authorization  of  $750,000  in  this  bill,  con- 
tained in  section  3  thereof,  if  it  is  his 
understanding  and  he  is  willing  to  agree, 
so  far  as  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  his  colleague  are 
concerned,  that  this  will  constitute  an 
advance  out  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fimd  and  that  it  will  so  be 
treated  in  their  future  action. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  rephrase  that  language.  He 
says  "advance."  There  is  no  intent  or 
expectation  that  any  money  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  fund  vmder  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act.  With 
that  understood,  I  believe  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  fund  is  now  cre- 
ated. Whether  there  is  any  money  in 
it  or  not,  the  fund  is  created.  Therefore 
I  believe  the  word  "advance"  is  used  cor- 
rectly. However.  I  am  glad  to  take  the 
Senator's  own  verbiage. 
f 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  sa3ring  that  imder  the  terms 
of  the  language  of  the  bill  it  is  proper 
to  use  the  word  "advance."  I  believe 
the  legislative  history  and  the  commit- 
tee history  intend  to  make  it  clear  that 
now  that  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Act  has  been  enacted,  an  appro- 
priation made  for  the  purpose  designated 
shall  come  out  of  Wisconsin's  shsire  un- 
der that  act,  and  not  prior  to  the  creation 
of  any  fund. 

That  is  the  intent  of  the  conunittee, 
and  It  is  certainly  my  intent. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  I  appreciate 
his  coming  to  the  fioor  to  clarify  this 
point  for  the  legislative  history.  This 
is  the  intent  of  the  House  committee. 
It  is  the  legislative  history  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  That  was  the  intent  of  our 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  a  member. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  inquiry.  Has  the  Senator 
informed  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  of 
the  intent  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
and  what  the  situation  will  be  with  re- 
spect to  treating  this  matter  as  a  set- 
off— if  the  Senator  would  rather  use  that 
phrase,  instead  of  "advance" — against 
such  fimd  that  would  be  declared  avail- 
able to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  not  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Governor.  I  dis- 
cussed it  last  night  on  the  telephone  with 
the  chairman  of  the  acquisition  section 
of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. I  explained  it  to  him.  I  beUeve 
the  legislative  history  should  show,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  that 
this  in  no  way  binds  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  expend  any  money  in  the  fur- 
ther acquisition  of  land  in  the  Ice  Age 
Reserve.  It  does  not  direct  the  State  to 
make  an  acquisition  at  any  particular 
pace.  It  only  provides  that  if  Wisconsin 
applies  for  matehing  funds  for  an  ac- 
quisition within  the  Ice  Age  Reserve,  the 
Federal  moneys  furnished  shall  be  fur- 
nished from  Wisconsin's  share  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  correct  a  part  of  my  statement. 
In  examining  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  I  find  that  although 
the  fund  is  created,  it  does  not  become 
effective  until  January  1,  1965.  The 
Record  should  show  that  fact,  because 
that  is  the  situation. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  further 
question.  I  wonder  if  he  would  give  me 
assurance,  to  protect  everyone  concerned 
with  this  one  phase  of  the  bill,  that  he 
will  write  the  Governor  of  his  State,  who, 
after  all.  is  the  chief  executive  oflBcer  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  informing  him 
completely  about  the  language  in  the 
committee  report,  and  perhaps  even  for- 
warding an  excerpt  of  the  Record  carry- 
ing this  discussion,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  record  in  the  Governor's  office  on  the 
effect  and  intent  of  the  bill. 

I  see  that  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  is  nodding  his  head.  I 
son  sure  he  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
thought  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.    Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
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who  keeps  himself  very 

Is  aware  of  the  situation. 

shall  be  glad  to  send  him 

specific  materials,  as  I  have  already 

thekcx  to  the  chief  of  the  acquisition 

the  Conservation  Commission, 
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bdng 
wished 


The  Senator  from  Wis- 
the  kind  of  Senator  he  is, 
that  he  would  do  this  anyway, 
to  make  this  request  of  him 
believe  it  is  important  that  the 
have  this  report, 
ude  with  one  or  two  sentences. 
we  are  doing  something  which 
unf on  unate  for  the  park  services  of 
coui  try.  In  designating  a  State  park 
or  a  Stalje  scientific  reserve  as  a  national 
area. 

I  believe  it  could  have  unfortunate 
conseque  aces,  plus  being  a  dratt  on  the 
TreasiUT ,  and  the  unfortunate  demands 
on  the  p  irk  services  that  may  flow  from 
It.  Whajt  I  have  said  does  not  in  any 
way— an(  1 1  do  not  intend  that  it  should— 
detract  f  'om  the  attractiveness  or  scien- 
tific valu;  of  what  we  are  discussing.  I 
do  not  bjlieve  the  bill  is  necessary.  It 
contains  too  many  imfortunate  prece- 
dents, aE  d  I  shall  vote  against  it,  reluc- 
tantly. 

Mr.  SD  dPSON.    Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  his  junior  colleague  [Mr. 
in  making  this   statement. 


He 
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I  join  hii  1 

DoiONici:] „ 

I  know  th  at  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator  fron  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  real- 
izes that  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  pro 
posal  as  i  uch.    I  have  considerable  mis 
givlngs  and  apprehension  with  respect 
to  entitli]  ig  this  a  "national  reserve."    It 
is  like  giv  ng  the  baby  a  name  and  giving 
It  a  natic  nal  name,  thereby  lending  ad- 
ditional b  ;auty  and  stature,  I  suppose.   It 
Is  an  unp:  ecedented  action,  and  it  is  dan 
gerous  as  well. 

Many  c  thers  will  want  the  "national" 
nomencla  ;ure  attached  to  other  propos 
als.  Ever  though  this  reserve  is  entirely 
within  th;  State  of  Wisconsin  and  ad- 
mlnistere  I  entirely  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, tie  fact  remains  that  this  rep 
resents  a  jasurpation  of  the  national  sig- 
nificance. 

I  believfe  we  shall  be  plagued  by  many 
more  acqi  Isitions  of  land  under  the  Land 
and  Wate  ■  Conservation  Act. 

I  call  a1  tention  to  an  additional  objec 
tion,  whic  i  should  be  raised  at  this  time. 
This  was  £  poken  of  briefly  by  the  Senator 
from  Colcrado.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wiaonsin  that  this  is  a  beautiful 


comes  from  a  very  beautiful 


area.  

State.  Triis  area  will  grow  through  fur- 
ther acqui  5ltion  by  the  State.  The  State 
ah-eady  ov  ns  approximately  20,500  acres. 
It  seeks  now  to  acqmre  an  additional 
12,500  acn  s 
I  read  f  -om  the  minority  report: 
net 


Pmd 


believe  that  any  State  ought  to 
Iraw  an  advance  on  Its  potential 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
Act.    In  the  first  place,  under 
State  must  meet  certain  prereq- 
'^e  receiving  any  of  Its  potential 
Including   the  submission  and 
y's  approval  of  a  comprehensive 
In  the  second  place,  a  State's 
Is  subject  to  several  other  con- 
The  State  portion  of  the  fund 
two-fifths   equally   among  the 


States  and  three-fifths  among  the  States  sw;- 
cordlng  to  need.  Also  the  State-Federal  al- 
location of  the  entire  fund  may  be  changed 
by  as  much  as  15  points  during  the  first  5 
years  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  And 
finally  the  eventual  amount  that  will  be 
channeled  Into  the  fund  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

I  point  out  also  that  there  is  inherent 
tn  the  bill  another  danger.  I  refer  to  the 
additional  acquisition  of  12.500  acres. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. No  hearings  have  been  held  in 
the  field.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people 
concerned  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  They  have  never  been  given 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  is  an  unusual 
case,  as  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, because  it  relates  to  an  unusual 
area.  The  area  is  unique.  There  is  none 
other  of  comparable  significance  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  To 
designate  this  singular  area  a  "national 
scientific  reserve"  isn't  completely  un- 
usual. It  has  become  necessary  under 
our  National  Park  System  to  create  other 
brand  new  names,  such  as  "national 
seashores,"  "national  recreation  areas," 
"national  historical  parks,"  and  "na- 
tional rivers." 

Second,  as  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  respecting  the 
spending  of  $50,000  of  Federal  money 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  plan, 
I  point  out  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  Federal  money  are  being  spent 
for  the  creation  of  local  plans,  city  plans, 
county  plans,  regional  plans,  and  State 
plans.  While  I  was  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, we  secured  from  the  Federal 
Government  a  grant  of  $500,000  for  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  State  plan 
for  State  purposes.  The  Southeastern 
Regional  Planning  Commission  obtained 
a  grant  of  about  $150,000  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  regional  plan  covering  seven 
counties.    So  that  aspect  is  not  new. 

I  recognize  the  problem  and  the  ques- 
tion raised.  I  should  prefer  that  this 
area  be  acquired  completely  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  handled  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But  the  problem  is  that 
it  is  located  in  three  isolated  areas,  be- 
cause they  are  where  the  glacier  made 
its  significant  deposits.  The  tjlacier  did 
not  bother  to  connect  the  areas.  So  the 
situation  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Indiana  dunes,  where  man  created  the 
various  areas,  thus  making:  it  necessary 
to  have  interrupted  acquisitions. 

Therefore,  it  became  the  conclusion 
of  all  involved  that  it  would  make  more 
sense  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  and 
of  the  State,  and  would  make  it  mechan- 
ically simpler  for  our  own  conservation 
department  to  operate  this  national 
scientific  reserve  with  the  advice  and 
technical  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

As  the  Senator  suggests,  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  qualify  for  funds  under  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  State  in  the 
Nation,  except  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
is  prepared  today  with  a  comprehensive 
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plan  to  qualify  under  the  land  and  w.t^ 
conservation  fund  bill,  when  the  S 
become  avaUable.  """• 

After  careful  consideration,  the  rw^ 
partment  of  the  Interior  support^  i^T 
bill,  the  late  President  Ke^edTs^! 
ported  the  bill,  and  President iJhZ; 
supports  the  bill.  "unnson 

Mr  SIMPSON.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  NELSON.    I  yield 
Mr.    SIMPSON.      Does    the    Senator 
know  of  any  State-owned,  State-admto 
istered  park  \n  the  United  States^sE 
has  been  given  national  designation' 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  not  aware  of  anv 
I  do  not  beheve  that  that  should  ev& 
under  any  circumstances,  be  done  unlea 
the  circumstances  compel  it  and  the  area 
is  unique. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  are  manv 
unique  areas  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
ever  be  done  with  a  State  park.  There 
are  State  parks  all  over  the  Nation  But 
this  is  the  only  area  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States;  there  is  none  comparable 
That  and  the  fact  that  the  area  is  iii 
three  separate  parcels  caused  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  conclude  that  this  was 
the  best  way  to  administer  and  handle 
the  situation.  I  should  have  preferred 
the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the 
other  day.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  ice  age  area  or  at  least 
the  most  significant  deposit  of  the  ice 
age  in  the  United  States.  However, 
many  other  geological  formations  in  the 
United  States  are  of  as  much  hiterest. 
and  perhaps  even  of  as  great  importance 
For  example,  in  my  State  of  Colorado— 
and  I  use  it  as  an  example  because  I  am 
familiar  with  it — there  are  mountains 
west  of  Corona  Pass,  less  than  100  miles 
west  of  Denver,  where  there  are  complete 
turnovers  of  the  deposits  of  the  earth. 
There  can  be  found  the  earliest  rocks, 
or  close  to  the  earliest  rocks.  The 
earliest  are  pre-Cambrian.  and  the  next 
are  Cambrian.  The  Cambrian  rocks  can 
be  found  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain. 
Then  can  be  found  all  the  subsequent 
geological  strata,  including  all  the  sedi- 
mentary and  metamorphlc  deposits 
under  them.  So  the  whole  structure  of 
the  earth  is  absolutely  turned  upside 
down.  Prom  a  geological  standpoint,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  anything  of  more 
interest  than  that. 

So  perhaps,  after  I  have  discussed  it 
with  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  I  shall 
seek  to  have  established  next  year  a  Na- 
tional Upside-down  Geological  Reserve, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  Senator's 
support  when  that  time  comes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  rH.R.  1096)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Iilr.  NELSON.    I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
Hnn  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

igreed  to.   ^_^^_^_^^ 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ggk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
jdjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  mom- 

%ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  move  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated.        ^^^^^^^^_^ 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
gundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confhmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
tlie  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  ANTI- JEWISH  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  shock- 
ing example  of  Soviet  anti-Jewish  prop- 
aganda, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ferees will  be  dealing  with  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Act  containing  a  reso- 
lution which  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 


cut  [Mr.  RiBicoFP]  and  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  sponsored,  expressing  the  pro- 
test of  the  United  States  over  the  anti- 
Jewish  acts  which  we  have  revealed  are 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
therefore  should  like  to  have  this  mat- 
ter considered  by  the  conferees. 

This  is  an  officially  inspired  propa- 
ganda publication  which  defames  the 
Jewish  faith  and  accuses  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  disloyalty,  and  it  has 
just  been  revealed  by  B'nai  B'rith.  It  is 
a  new.  96-page  anti-Jewish  booklet  en- 
titled "Contemporary  Judaism  and  Zion- 
ism." published  in  Kishinev,  scene  of 
the  infamous  czarist  pogroms  of  1905.  by 
the  State  Publishing  House  of  Moldavian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

This  is  the  second  viciovis  book  of  this 
type  which  has  come  to  public  attention 
this  year.  The  first  was  the  Kichko  book 
entitled  "Judaism  Without  Embellish- 
ment," and  it  contained  a  series  of  lurid 
anti-Semitic  caricatures  with  scurrilous 
captions  of  the  sort  that  appeared  in  the 
Nazi  sheet  Der  Stuermer.  The  Kichko 
book  was  published  by  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  gave  it  the 
prestige  of  a  scholarly  production.  It 
was  subsequently  banned  because  of 
worldwide  protests  including  many  from 
Communist  periodicals  outside  the 
U.S.S.R. 

This  new  anti- Jewish  publication  con- 
tains no  tell-tale  illustrations  but  de- 
nounces Jews  and  Judaism  through  the 
use  of  vulgar  stereotypes,  misquotations 
and  distortions.  Its  author.  F.  S. 
Mayatsky.  is  known  as  a  Soviet  propa- 
gandist specializing  In  this  field  and  has 
written  many  anti-Jewish  articles  and 
books.  Under  the  guise  of  promoting  so- 
called  "scientific  atheism,"  he  seeks  to  re- 
vive the  theme  of  the  notorious  "Proto- 
cols of  the  Elders  of  Zion"  through  such 
ancient  anti-Semitic  stereotypes  as  the 
"international  Jewish  conspiracy,"  this 
time  one  in  which  American  spies  al- 
legedly work  with  Israel  diplomats 
through  Jews  in  the  Soviet  synagogues; 
and  the  alleged  existence  of  mysterious 
elders  who  plot  the  involvement  of 
Jewish  communal  and  welfare  organiza- 
tions in  political  activity  designed  to  un- 
dermine the  Soviet  Government. 

Like  the  Kichko  book,  this  one  also  at- 
tacks Judaism  as  "a  form  of  religious 
obscurantism  •  ♦  •  a  reactionary,  anti- 
scientific  concept,  denounces  the  syna- 
gogue as  a  cover  for  blackmarket  and 
subversive  activities,  and  describes  Israel 
as  a  state  created  by  American  colonial 
imperialism.  It  quotes  from  letters  al- 
legedly written  by  Jews  describing  hard- 
ships and  horrors  they  have  suffered 
because  of  their  purported  error  in  leav- 
ing the  Soviet  paradise  to  settle  in  Israel. 
Such  arrant  nonsense  would  never  be 
taken  seriously  if  it  had  not  been  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  If  there  were  not  available 
ample  evidence  of  a  Soviet  Government 
policy  of  anti-Jewish  measures  calcu- 
lated to  Isolate  Soviet  Jews,  make  them 
the  scapegoats  for  Soviet  economic  dif- 
ficulties, and  eliminate  them  eventually 
as  a  religious  minority. 

This  new  anti-Jewish  publication  is 
again  a  scurrilous  and  disreputable  docu- 
ment, which  has  not  yet  been  repudiated 


In  any  way,  although  we  hope  that  it  will 
be. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
the  people  of  our  Nation  to  this  situa- 
tion as  again  illustrating  strong  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  took  the  action  it 
did,  and  why  it  is  lurgent  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  join  us  in  the  con- 
ference to  allow  this  to  become  part  of 
thebiU. 

Let  me  apologize  to  the  majority  leader 
for  calling  off  the  quonmi  call,  but  I 
knew  that  he  would  accede. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  that  was 
perfectly  all  right. 


RELIEF    OF    CERTAIN    EMPLOYEES 
OF  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1640)  for  the  relief  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  was,  on 
page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "members  of" 
and  insert  "represented  by". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  conciu"  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  1640. 

As  will  be  noted,  on  line  4,  it  strikes 
out  "members  of"  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof,  "represented  by."  I  believe  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  It  should  have 
been  worded  that  way  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrunent 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  October 
2, 1964,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


by 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  October  1, 1964: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Emory  C.  Glbbs,  HancevUle. 

CALIFORNIA 

John  B.  Shamlln,  Ceres. 
Harold  B.  Jamee.  GuernevlUe. 
Mary  S.  Black,  La  Honda. 
Arlie  D.  McCoy,  Lockeford. 
Robert  B.  Ross,  Orinda. 
Salvatore  J.  Montalbano,  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege. 

FLORIDA 

Harry  R.  Collier,  Deerfleld  Beach. 
Rosa  M.  Priest,  Morrlston. 

GEORGIA 

Leon  W.  Mott.  Albany. 
Lucille  E.  McCurdy,  Pine  Lake. 


KENTUCKT 


Riissell  Gilbert.  Irvine. 


LOtnSIANA 


June  C.  Piatt,  Swartz. 
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Oeorge 
Robert 
Evelyn 

James 
liCamle 
Dodd 


Joeeph 

John 

Catherine 


Lawrei  ce 


MICHIGAN 

L.  Bedding,  Addison. 
J.  Doud,  Sr.,  Comstock. 
B.  Boynton,  Union  City. 

MISSISSIPPI 

r.  Bullock,  Bogue  Chitto. 
L.  Holland,  Glendora. 
Ifortenberry,  Tylertown. 

MISSOTJBI 

D.  Swan.  Fairfax. 
^  Dickey,  Jr.,  Gallatin. 
J.  Slnnott,  Wayland. 

MONTANA 

A.  Wendel,  Helena. 

NZW    JXBSET 


John  J 
Antboi 


Wesley 
George 

Benji 
WllUailx 
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Palzarano,  Stirling. 
y  P.  Dl  Venuto,  Union. 
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NZW    MXXICO 

W.  Walden  Whipple,  Kirtland. 
Eleuteilo  J.  Martinez,  Santa  Fe. 

NXW    TOBK 

W.  Mackmer,  Collins  Center. 
F.  Mahar,  Copenhagen. 

T.  SmolenBkl,  New  Stiffolk. 
C.  Fleckenstein,  West  Valley. 

NORTH    CABOUNA 

Loennii  M.  Warren,  Dana. 
Alllsoni  O.  Bxirns,  Rlegelwood. 

OHIO 

Allan  Jk.  Reynolds,  Newtonsvllle. 
Geo^ej  L.  Cassels,  Jr.,  Smlthfield. 

RHODS    ISLAND 

Lloyd  f..  Ttewhella.  Pascoag. 

SOX7TB    CAROLINA 

Normati  Assey.  Georgetown. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Garey  t.  Owen,  Vienna. 

VIRGINIA 

Charlei  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Wocdberry  Forest. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  [jrsday,  October  1, 1964 

The  Ilouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Henry  Okolica.  of  Congregation 
Tephere  h  Israel,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  of- 
fered th !  following  prayer: 

gity 


tere 


Alml] 
gather 
Almli 

for  spiritual 
Nation 
exempli^ 
united 
Nation 
understand 


ight^ 


li 


w  ly 


ths 
tliat 


cratlc 
tlonsto 

Today 
centrate 
carry 
tions. 
gives  us 
labor  in 
In  vain 
name  of 

O  Got 
liberaticbs 
dom.  a 
courage 
worthy 
task  of 
name  o^ 

Let  us 
and  f  eai  less, 


and   eternal    God:    As   we 

today  in  the  presence  of  the 

to  convene  this  session,  we  ask 

guidance  in  our  work.    This 

inder  God  has  divine  purpose  to 

the  basic  ideals,  that  we  are 

a  mighty  task  to  preserve  this 

Give  us  the  wisdom,  O  Lord,  to 

the  meaning  of  our  demo- 

of  life,  to  help  us  to  find  solu- 

>ur  problems. 

as  we  open  this  session  to  con- 
on  legislative  matters,  let  us 
thought  in  our  hearts  and  ac- 
the  builder  of  life  Himself 
the  assurance  that  those  who 
the  name  of  God  shall  not  labor 
I  OMd  a  house  which  is  built  in  the 
the  Almighty  shall  endure. 
.  as  we  begin  our  labors  and  de- 
.  instill  into  us  a  heart  of  wis- 
i|iind  of  discernment,  a  feeling  of 
a  spiritual  attitude,  basic  ideals 
men,  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
cjonstructive  endeavor,  so  that  the 
God  be  glorified, 
be  humble  and  strong,  forgiving 
,  kind  and  determined,  hon- 


(if 


est  and  courageous;  for  to  Thee  alone, 
O  God,  belongs  all  glory. 

May  the  moment  of  the  hour  raise  our 
hopes  for  a  society  that  is  worthy  and 
ready  for  this  challenge.  May  the  spirit 
of  God  permeate  our  lives  and  actions 
and  grant  us  peace  in  truth  and  honor. 
Amen. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

Hil.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
2<rs.  Harley  Brewer;  and 

H.R.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  29,  1960,  to  authorize  additional  exten- 
sions of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain  entry- 
men  xinder  the  desert  land  laws  and  to  make 
such  additional  extensions  available  to  the 
successors  in  interest  of  such  entrymen. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
B.  Rowlett. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12253.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  264) 

Abbltt  Clawson,  Del  Gialmo 

Alger  C'orman  Gill 

Ashley  Davis,  Ga.  Grant 

Asplnall  Davis,  Tenn.  Griffiths 

Avery  Dawson  Hanna 

Barry  Denton  Hardy 

Bass  Derounian  Healey 

Becker  Devlne  Hubert 

Berry  Dlggs  Hoffman 

Brademas  Dom  Hull 

Brock  Edmondson  Jones,  Ala. 

Bromwell  Evlns  Kee 

Buckley  Flnnegan  Landrum 

Burton,  Calif.     Plynt  Lankford 

Claxisen.  Forrester  Leggett 

Don  H.  Fraser  Lesinskl 


Long,  La. 

Mclntlre 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Murray 

PUcher 

Pool 


Powell 

Purcell 

Relfel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Staebler 

Stafford 


October  j 

Staggen 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  u, 

Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll  "*• 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Weltner 

White 

Wlckereham 
Wilson,  ind. 
Wyman 
Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorvun.  ' 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 
AND  POSSIBLE  CONFLICT  OP  IN- 
TEREST 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  a  matter  of  gravest  con- 
cern to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  recent  court  decision  made  clear  that 
where  a  Member  of  this  body  violates  his 
obligations  to  act  solely  in  the  public  in- 
terests, there  still  may  not  be  criminal 
sanction,  and  that  we  in  this  House  have 
the  obligation  of  investigation  and  dis- 
ciplinary action.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  consider  whether  such  a  case  is  now 
before  us. 

Last  night  Congressman  William  E. 
Miller,  in  a  nationally  televised  inter- 
view with  several  members  of  the  press, 
stated  in  response  to  a  question  con- 
cerning a  possible  conflict  of  interest  on 
Mr.  Miller's  part  in  taking  certain  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
while  he  was  an  oflBcer  and  director  and 
paid  employee  of  the  Lockport  Pelt  Co., 
that  he  did  not  see  any  conflict  of  inter- 
est and  that  no  responsible  Democrat 
had  raised  the  issue. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Miller]  missed  reading  the 
statement  by  Congressman  Watni 
Hays  which  appears  in  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  September  22,  1964, 
at  page  22410,  where  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Congressman  Hays,  raised 
a  number  of  questions  which  he  thought 
deserved  an  answer  in  connection  with 
the  propriety  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Miller's]  action.  Per- 
haps he  also  missed  the  statement  of 
Democratic  National  Committee  Chair- 
man John  Bailey  demanding  a  full  In- 
quiry on  the  subject.  So  there  can  be  no 
chance  that  he  is  once  again  not  in- 
formed, I  personally  am  going  to  have 
the  statement  I  am  making  today,  and 
the  statement  I  expect  to  make  tomor- 
row, delivered  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Miller's]  oflBce  with  the 
specific  request  that  it  be  forwarded  to 
him.  In  addition  I  am  introducing  » 
resolution  calling  for  a  full  investigation 


hy  an  appropriate  conunittee  of  this  leg- 

I  have  obtained  a  special  order  to  ad- 
Arfgs  the  House  on  this  subject  for  15 
m^tes  this  afternoon,  and  I  have  also 
Sjtalned  a  special  order  of  15  minutes 
j^^^TOW  to  discuss  certain  questions 
luting  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Miller's  law  firm. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  Information  on  the 
gecret  Communist  shakedown  racket, 
taken  in  executive  session  by  our  Sub- 
comniittee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality, went  to  the  Public  Printer  last 
evening. 

The  print  of  those  hearings  should  be 
available  to  Members,  the  press,  and  the 
interested  public  early  next  week. 


minority,  who  will  want  to  object  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  to  almost  everything. 
Present  bills  permit  one  Member  to  hold 
up  the  proceedings  agreed  upon  by  the 
joint  leadership.  At  least  we  ought  to 
require  five  Members  to  object  in  order  to 
delay  the  House.  This  has  wasted  sev- 
eral weeks  during  the  last  2  years,  and  I 
certainly  hope  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  so  that  the 
majority  of  this  body  can  proceed  more 
efficiently  with  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tion. 


INCREASING  ANNUITIES  OP  RE- 
TIRED CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  H.R.  2155,  the 
bill  to  increase  the  annuities  of  our  re- 
tired civil  service  employees. 

They  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  long 
for  a  well-deserved  raise.  While  this  is 
not  as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to,  it  Is 
a  good  start. 

I  hope  it  can  be  passed  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  HOUSE  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believes  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  are  entitled  to  expose 
their  Representatives  to  their  opinions 
In  the  district  at  least  a  few  weeks  be- 
tween our  semiannual  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  when 
this  House  reconvenes  in  January  there 
will  be  a  serious  effort  to  amend  the  rules 
of  this  House.  I  am  not  talking  about 
revolutionary  amendments  but  just  such 
a  simple  one  as  permitting  the  leader- 
ship to  send  a  bill  to  conference  unless 
there  are  at  least  five  objections.  In  a 
body  of  435  Members,  there  will  always  be 
at  least  1  or  2  Members,  an  extreme 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  how  long  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  going  to  acquiesce  in  a  prac- 
tice, followed  by  the  other  body,  which 
has  the  effect  of  sandbagging  the  House 
Into  accepting  amendments,  which  imder 
the  rules  of  the  House  would  not  be 
germane,  but  which  are  accepted  by 
the  other  body  without  consideration  of 
any  committee  and  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  debate  on  the  floor.  One  of 
the  things  I  am  referring  to  at  this  time 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act, 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  a  House 
bill — H.R.  12253 — which  proposes  to  cor- 
rect certain  errors  in  the  tariff  schedules. 
The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
declined  this  week  to  take  any  action  on 
even  a  6 -month  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
believed  there  was  insufficient  time  to 
hold  hearings  and  agree  on  a  bill  before 
the  end  of  this  Congress.  Yet,  the  other 
body,  after  about  2  hours'  debate  has 
adopted  this  amendment  and  sent  the 
original  tariff  bill  back  to  the  House. 
Commenting  on  the  procedure  in  the 
other  body,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  stated  with  reference  to  the 
amendment : 

It  Is  a  device  to  get  around  the  ordinary 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  to  keep  an 
Agricultiu'e  Conunittee  from  getting  its 
hands  on  a  bill  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
that  committee,  referring  of  course  to  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  Mans- 
fleld-Dirksen  amendment  affixed  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  is  about  as  asinine  a 
procedure  as  one  can  imagine,  and  I  hope 
the  House  takes  the  proper  action  in 
renouncing  and  denouncing  this  amend- 
ment. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  ADJOURN  TO  RE- 
CONVENE NOVEMBER  16 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  should  adjourn.  Today  is  the 
1st  day  of  October  1964.  We  have  been 
in  session  for  21  months. 

On  November  3,  just  34  days  from 
today,  each  of  the  435  Members  of  this 
House  will  either  be  rejected  or  elected 
by  their  respective  constituents. 

Each  of  us  share  a  dual  responsibility. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  legislate; 
but  before  we  can  legislate  we  must  be 
elected  by  the  voting  citizens  of  our  re- 
spective districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  has  not  escaped 
your  notice  that  the  legislative  mill  is 
grinding  exceedingly  slow.  There  is  no 
indication  that  its  tempo  will  be  speeded 
up. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  leadership  of  this 
House.  I  am  aware  of  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  One-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  are  subject  to  an 
election.  While  they  are  campaigning, 
the  other  two-thirds  can  talk,  talk, 
talk — ad  infinitum  and  sometimes  ad 
absurdum. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  House:  435  Mem- 
bers are  up  for  election.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  go  home  and  talk  to  the  folks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  been  recog- 
nized to  offer  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
suggest  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  consider  adjournment  very 
soon.  If  the  leadership  determines  we 
should  not  adjourn  sine  die,  then  I  sug- 
gest perhaps  the  House  could  recess  im- 
til  about  the  middle  of  November.  Such 
a  recess  would  give  the  other  body  a 
chance  to  return  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  House.  We  could  then  reconvene 
and  complete  House  action  by  the  1st  of 
December. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
could  go  home  and  talk  to  the  folks.  If 
the  folks  are  in  a  favorable  mood  toward 
their  employees,  perhaps  most  of  us 
could  rejoin  you  for  a  happy  reunion  in 
January  1965. 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Democrats  have  complete  control  of 
the  Congress,  they  simply  do  not  know 
how  to  adjourn  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  complete  breakdown 
and  a  serious  lack  of  discipline  some- 
where along  the  line. 

The  whole  situation  is  a  disgraceful  ex- 
hibition and  most  certainly  a  refiection 
on  the  ability  of  the  majority  leadership 
to  wind  up  this  session.  When  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  control  during  the  80th 
Congress  and  the  83d  Congress  they,  at 
least,  knew  how  to  adjourn  sine  die 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  ixuuie 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
Honorable  Chet  Holifield  with  regard 
to  adjourning  the  88th  Congress. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are, 
I  am  sure,  anxious  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective districts  and  present  the  issues 
of  this  campaign  to  their  constituents. 

The  88th  Congress  has  thus  far  made 
an  excellent  record  and  will  no  doubt 
occupy  a  most  prominent  place  in  legis- 
lative history.  But  we  still  have  another 
responsibility,  that  of  informing  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  of  debating  the  issues  in 
open  forum,  and  helping  the  voters  make 
tiieir  choice  on  November  3, 
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unanimous 
for  1 
my 

The 
the 
Caroling? 

There 

Mr. 
day,  the 
mlttee 
Office 
regular 


HpNDERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  to  address  the  House 

natlnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from  North 


managei  nent 


^  was  no  objection. 

Henderson.   Mr.  speaker,  to- 

Manpower  Utilization  Subcom- 

the  House  Committee  on  Post 

Civil  Service  is  releasing  its 

6-month  report  on  manpower 

achievements  in   the  de- 

and  agencies  of  the  Federal 


cf 
aid 


partmerts 
Govemr  lent 

This  r  jport,  which  covers  the  period  of 
January  through  June  1964,  reveals  that 
^mplojrment  on  June  30  this  year 
"  below  a  year  ago.  I  might  also 
the  examples  of  improved  man- 
shown  in  the  subcommittee  re- 
economies  in  excess  of  $15.7 
the  abolishment  of  8,460  po- 


,5  0 


reflect 


tnd 


ress. 

Copies 
each 
you  get  a 


THE 


Sol  Estes  hearings  for  having  coached 
witnesses  and  went  on  to  ask  whether 
Mr.  Godfrey  was  being  recognized  for 
his  coaching  ability. 

In  view  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  the  quoted  statement  of 
the  Secretary,  it  becomes  obvious  the 
award  could  not  have  been  for  capabil- 
ity as  an  administrator.  It  must  have 
been  a  coverup  award.  If  such  be  the 
case,  it  could  hardly  be  termed  distin- 
guished, since  countless  individuals  in 
Washington  these  days  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  their  whitewash  ability  with 
a  coverup  award. 


October 


civilian 

was  27, 

add  that 

agement 

port 

million 

sitlons 

The  executive  branch  is  certainly  to  be 
congrati:  lated  on  these  accomplishments. 
This  is  tideed  concrete  evidence  of  prog- 


of  this  report  are  available  to 
Meifaber.   We  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
copy. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 
ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers wishing  to  add  their  remarks  to 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiELDl  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
following  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1 

What  is  holding  up  our  action?    xd 
have  everything  to  gain  now,  and  UttiA«! 
nothing  to  lose.  ^'^  « 

The  Soviets  have  established  a  12  miu 
limit.  Japan  is  the  only  major  flsX 
nation— outside  of  ourselve^lSS! 
maintains  a  3-mile  limit,  and  ^ThU 
nothing  to  protect.  We  do  have  flshjnf 
resources  to  protect.  "«uag 

I  hear  the  administration  supports  & 
2-year  study  of  our  domestic  flsherlP, 
before  taking  action.  "^ 

Why  2  years,  except  to  aUow  Jaoan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  bistort 
rights?  "*wnc 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Department 
of  State  to  clarify  its  position.  Let  our 
Government  explain  why,  now  that 
Canada  has  acted,  there  is  any  reason- 
in  the  interest  of  our  fisheries-tiJi 
United  States  should  not  follow  suit 

Every  American  fisherman  has  a  right 
to  know  the  answer  to  this  question  be- 
fore the  November  3  election. 


BTTiTiTE  SOL  ESTES  CASE 


Mr.  NteLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimo  is  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miiute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rema  *ks. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

vas  no  objection. 

Mr.   Speaker,    I  was 
about  to  -Ise  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentlemai  from  California  [Mr,  Holi- 
5ut  on  second  thought  I  add 
r  do  not  agree.   We  should  have 


There 

Mr.   NfeUSEN. 


ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE.   ONE  BY 
ONE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Con- 
gress does  not  adjourn  very  shortly  sine 
die,  it  may  set  some  kind  of  an  historical 
landmark  by  being  the  first  Congress  in 
history  to  adjourn  one  at  a  time. 


field]. 

now  that 

adJoume(  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Spfeaker,  my  purpose  today  is  to 
refer  to  tJ  le  report  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Op<  rations  Committee  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  handling  of 
pooled  cttton  allotments  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes.  Ill  this  report  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultu-e  is  quoted  as  having  stated 
during  th ;  course  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  these 
transfers  t  bould  never  have  been  approved 
In  the  first  Instance  and  they  would  not  have 
been  approved  if  It  had  not  been  for  the 
very  conf i  sed  situation  that  prevailed  in 
961,  a  situation  which  was  un- 
:  ae  until  I  had  studied  the  inves 


I960  and 

known  to  

Ugatlon  wljlch  the  Department  instituted. 

Mr.  Sp€  BOcer,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
Secretary  Freeman  as  to  whether  the 
"confused  situation"  which  existed  in  his 
Departme  it  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Agricultui  al  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Servi;e  in  1960  and  1961  was  the 
basis  for  t  le  distinguished  service  award 
bestowed  upon  Administrator  Horace 
Godfrey  li  May  of  1964.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Godfrey  vas  given  this  recognition,  I 
commentei  on  his  having  been  repri- 
manded diring  the  course  of  the  BUlie 


WHY  NOT  A   12-MILE  U.S.  FISHING 
ZONE? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  July 
1964  Canada,  by  proclamation,  extended 
her  fishing  limits  to  12  miles.  However, 
in  so  doing,  she  announced  that  these 
new  extended  limits  would  not  apply  to 
our  U.S.  fishing  vessels  on  either  the 
Pacific  or  Atlantic  coasts.  In  other 
words,  our  fishermen  who  historicallv 
have  fished  up  to  the  old,  established  3- 
mile  limit  of  Canadian  waters  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Likewise,  the  historic 
rights  of  certain  other  nations  were  re- 
spected; namely.  France.  Britain.  Portu- 
gal. Spain,  Italy.  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
All  may  continue  fishing  in  the  3-  to  12- 
mile  zone  off  Canada  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  ask  you.  why  does 
not  our  Government  proclaim  a  similar 
12-mile  territorial  sea  and  fishing  zone? 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  IN 
DANGER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HonFiELD]  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  issue  of  ad- 
journment. The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  been  a  long-time  student  of 
proper  congressional  procedure.  I  would 
add  the  thought  that  the  entire  system 
of  representative  government  is  in  dan- 
ger by  this  lack  of  discipline  and  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress to  lead. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility  to  report 
back  to  our  people.  Some  call  it  run- 
ning for  reelection.  But  I  think  it  is  also 
reporting  back  to  the  people. 

I  submit  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  this 
is  an  issue  in  the  present  campaign. 

Is  the  Democratic  Party  capable  of  or- 
ganizing and  running  a  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  discipline  and  prop- 
er procedure? 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
UPRISING  OF  THE  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIAN  PEOPLE  AGAINST  NAZI 
TYRANNY 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  people  against  Nazi 
tyranny.  Sadly,  Communist  tyranny 
was  waiting  to  replace  fascism. 
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-«,-  fate  of  the  Slovak  fighters  in  1944 

%fhled  that  of  the  Polish  Warsaw 
'^SSr  Both  were  systematicaUy 
fr^iiie  necessary  outside  assistance 
JSSed  by  the  Soviet  Union     As  a  re- 

ittoe  heroic  forces  were  slaughtered 
Ir  the  vastly  larger  German  forces.  No 
nrftnaKanda,  however,  can  conceal  the 
Communist  fear  of  this  genuine  libera- 
innmovement  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Sole  As  free  men  we  must  remind  the 
Kd  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  1944 
nnrising  and  inform  Khrushchev  that 
Ji  do  not  forget  these  acts  of  Commu- 
nist treachery. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  by  our  observance 
of  this  event  we  renew  the  hopes  of  the 
enslaved  people  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
We  remind  all  that  America  has  not  for- 
gotten them  and  we  quicken  the  pros- 
pects for  the  restoration  of  freedom.  Is 
£is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  leader  of  the 
free  world? 


fail,  many  businesses  in  New  York,  West- 
chester, and  throughout  New  England 
would  be  seriously  affected.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  vital  commuter  services  be 
maintained.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a 
matter  of  concern  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  Members  of  this  House,  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  involved,  and  of 
the  State  and  county  governments  of 
both  New  York  and  Connecticut.  It  is 
important  that  the  railroad  problem  In 
the  Northeast  be  recognized  and  that 
both  short-  and  long-term  solutions  be 
worked  out  specifically  and  promptly  in 
the  public  interest. 

Time  is  running  out  on  the  New  Haven, 
and  there  Is  need  for  prompt  and  appro- 
priate action  at  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels  to  insure  its  continuance. 


ELECTIONS  BEING  SUSPENDED 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
In  the  process  in  this  coimtry  of  sus- 
pending elections  and  continuing  incum- 
bents in  oflace  without  election. 

On  last  Friday  a  three-judge  Federal 
court  panel  ordered  cancellation  of  the 
November  3  election  of  the  Connecticut 
Assembly,  on  the  grounds  of  the  distorted 
and  premature  construction  of  the  June 
15  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  yesterday  I  took  the  unpopular 
stand  of  objecting  to  sending  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  to  conference.  I 
did  that  for  the  simple  purpose — and 
without  apology — of  assuring  debate  that 
would  direct  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  this  shameful  situation, 
and  to  point  out  as  a  result  of  the  Senate 
substitute  for  the  so-called  Dirksen 
amendment  relating  to  legislative  appor- 
tionment we  have  now  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  underwrites  the  June  15 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  under- 
writes the  authority  of  the  courts  to  sus- 
pend elections. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  that  kind  of 
legislating  and  go  home. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibal],  I  would 
call  to  your  attention  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
deteriorating  situation  facing  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.     Should  this  railroad 


ELMER  LEVY 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9976)  for 
the  relief  of  Elmer  Levy,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "20"  and  insert 
"10". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE OP  A  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE RETIREMENT  AND  DIS- 
ABILITY SYSTEM 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  8427)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system  for  a  limited  number  of 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"TITLE  I TITLE  AND  DEFINITIONS 

"Part  A— Title 
"Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited   as  the 
'Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees.' 

"Part  B — Definitions 

"Sec.  ill.  When  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Agency'  means  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency; 

"(2)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence;  and 

"(3)  'Qualifying  service'  means  service 
performed  as  a  participant  in  the  system  or. 
in  the  case  of  service  prior  to  designation, 
service  determined  by  the  Director  to  have 
been  performed  in  carrying  out  duties  de- 
scribed in  section  203. 


"TTTLK   II THE    CENTRAL   INTELLIGKNCB   ACKNCT 

RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITT  SYSTEM 

"Part  A — Establishment  of  system 
"Rules  and  Regulations 
"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Director  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
for  a  limited  number  of  employees,  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  system;  such  rules  and 
regulations  become  effective  after  approval  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  administer  the 
system  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  with  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  the  interests  of  the  security  of  the 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  order  further  to  implement  the 
proviso  of  section  102(d)  (3)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (50  XJJS.C. 
403(d)  (3) ),  that  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence shall  be  responsible  for  protecting 
Intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  un- 
authorized disclosure,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  or  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  any  determinatlonB  by 
the  Director  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive aiid  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court. 

"Establishment  and  maintenance  of  fund 
"Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Director. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  is  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  fund. 

"Participants 
"Sec  203.  The  Director  may  designate 
from  time  to  time  such  Agency  officers  and 
employees  whose  duties  are  determined  by 
the  Director  to  be  (1)  In  support  of  Agency 
activities  abroad  hazardous  to  life  or  health 
or  (11)  so  specialized  because  of  security  re- 
quirements as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  normal  government  emplo3rment.  here- 
after referred  to  as  particlpEints,  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  system. 
Any  participant  who  has  completed  fifteen 
years  of  service  with  the  Agency  and  whose 
career  at  that  time  Is  adjudged  by  the  Di- 
rector to  be  qualifying  for  the  system  may 
elect  to  remain  a  participant  of  such  system 
for  the  duration  of  his  employment  by  the 
Agency  and  such  election  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  or  approval  by  the  Director. 

"Annuitants 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Annuitants  shall  be  par- 
ticipants who  are  receiving  annuities  from 
the  fund  and  all  persons,  Including  surviv- 
ing wives  and  husbands,  widows,  dependent 
widowers,  children,  and  beneficiaries  of  par- 
ticipants or  annuitants  who  shall  become 
entitled  to  receive  annuities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  When  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

"(1)  'Widow'  means  the  surviving  wife  of 
a  participant  who  was  married  to  such  par- 
ticipant for  at  least  two  years  Immediately 
preceding  his  death  or  is  the  mother  of  issue 
by  marriage  to  the  participant. 

"(2)  'Dependent  widower'  means  the  sur- 
viving husband  of  a  participant  who  was 
married  to  such  participant  for  at  least  two 
years  Immediately  preceding  her  death  or  is 
the  father  of  issue  by  marriage  to  the  par- 
ticipant, and  who  is  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port by  reason  of  mental  or  ph3^1cal  dis- 
ability, and  who  received  more  than  one-half 
of  his  support  from  such  participant. 

"(3)  'child',  for  the  purposes  of  Bections 
221  and  232  of  this  Act,  means  an  unmarried 
child,  including  (1)  an  adopted  chUd,  and 
(li)  a  stepchUd  or  recognized  natural  child 
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more  than  one-bsdf  of  his  sup- 
and  lived  with  the  participant  in 
parent-child  relationship,  under  the 
years,  or  such  unmarried  child 
of  age  who  because  of  physical  or 
disability      incurred      before      age 
s  incapable  of  self-support  or  such 
child     between     eighteen     and 
years  of  age  who  Is  a  student 
a  full-time  course  of  study 
g  In  residence  In  a  high  school, 
,  technical  or  vocational  Institute, 
college,  university,  or  com- 
]  ecognlsed   educational   institution. 
'  7hoee  twenty-first  birthday  occurs 
7uly  1  or  after  August  31  of  any 
rear,  and  while  he  is  regularly  pur- 
a  coxirse  of  study  or  training,  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
221  (e)   of  this  Act  to  have  st- 
age of  twenty-one  on  the  first 
following  such  birthday.    A  child 
Student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
be  a  student  during  any  interim 
I  chool  years  if  the  interim  does  not 
months  and  if  he  shows  to  the 
of  the  Director  that  he  has  a 
Intention  of  continuing  to  pursue 
>f  study  or  training  in  the  same  or 
school  during  the  school  semester 
period  Into  which  the  school  year 
)    immediately  following  the   In- 
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B— COMFULSOBT     CONTRIBITTIONS 
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1.  (a)  Six  and  one-half  per  centimi 

salary  received  by  each  partlcl- 

be  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the 

of  annuities,  cash  benefits,  refunds 

An  equal  sum  shall  also  be 

from  the  respective  approprla- 

whlch  is  used  for  payment  of  his 

'  The  amounts  deducted  and   wlth- 

baslc    salary   together   with    the 

so  contributed  from  the  appropria- 

shall  be  deposited  by  the  Agency 

of  the  fund. 

participant  shall  be  deemed  to 

I  nd  agree  to  such  deductions  from 

,  and  payment  less  such  deduc- 

be  a  full  and  complete  discharge 

of  all  claims  and  demands 

for  all  regular  services  during  the 

by  such  payment,  except  the 

benefits  to  which  he  shall  be  en- 

thls  Act,  notwithstanding  any 

or   regulation    affecting    the    In- 

salary. 

C — Computation  of  annuities 
.  (a)  The  annuity  of  a  participant 
iqual  to  2  per  centiun  of  his  aver- 
salary  for  the  highest  five  consecu- 
of  service,  for  which  full  contrlbu- 
been  made  to  the  fund,  multiplied 
of  years,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
credit  oi>talned  in  accordance 
provisions  of  sections  251  and  252. 
the  aggregate  period  of  serv- 
which  the  annuity  is  to  be  based, 
part  of  a  month,  if  any,  shall 
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the  time  of  retirement,  any  mar- 
may  elect  to  receive  a  re- 
and  to  provide  for  an  annuity 
his  wife  or  her  husband,  com- 
on   the  date  following  such  par- 
death  and  terminating  upon  the 
'emarrlage  of  such  sm-viving  wife  or 
The  annuity  payable  to  the  survlv- 
>r  husband  after  such  participant's 
be  55  per  centiun  of  the  amount 
I^rtlclpant's   annuity   computed   as 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
full  amoiuit  of  such  annuity  spec- 
bim  as  the  base  for  the  survivor 
The   annuity   of   the   participant 
stich  election  shall  be  reduced  by  2 14 
of  any  amount  up  to  $3,600  he 
IS  the  base  for  the  stirvlvor  benefit 
per  centum  of   any  amount  over 
■pecifled. 


"(c)(1)  If  an  annuitant  dies  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband  and  by  a  child  or 
children,  in  addition  to  the  annuity  payable 
to  the  surviving  wife  or  husband,  there  shall 
be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  child  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  the  smallest  of:  (1)  40  per 
centiim  of  the  annuitant's  average  basic  sal- 
ary, as  determined  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  divided  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren; (11)  $600;  or  (ill)  $1,800  divided  by  the 
number  of  children. 

"(2)  If  an  annuitant  dies  and  Is  not  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  or  husband  but  by  a  child  or 
children,  each  surviving  child  shall  be  paid 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of:  (i)  50 
per  centum  of  the  annuitant's  average  basic 
salary,  as  determined  under  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children;  (11)  $720;  or  (Hi)  $2,160  divided  by 
the  number  of  children. 

"(d)  If  a  siirvlving  wife  or  husband  dies  or 
the  annuity  of  a  child  Is  terminated,  the 
annuities  of  any  remaining  children  shall  be 
recomputed  and  paid  as  though  such  wife, 
husband,  or  child  had  not  survived  the  par- 
ticipant. 

"(e)  The  annuity  payable  to  a  child  under 
paragraph  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
begin  on  the  day  after  the  participant  dies, 
and  such  annuity  or  any  right  thereto  shall 
terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  be- 
fore (1)  his  attaining  age  eighteen  unless 
Incapable  of  self-support,  (2)  his  becoming 
capable  of  self-support  after  age  eighteen,  (3) 
his  marriage,  or  (4)  his  death,  except  that 
the  annuity  of  a  child  who  Is  a  student  as 
described  in  section  204(b)(3)  of  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  (1)  his  marriage,  (2)  his  death,  (3) 
his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student,  or  (4)  his 
attaining  age  twenty-one. 

"(f)  Any  unmarried  participant  retiring 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  found 
by  the  Director  to  be  In  good  health  may 
at  the  time  of  retirement  elect  a  reduced 
annuity,  In  lieu  of  the  annuity  as  herein- 
before provided,  and  designate  In  writing  a 
person  having  an  Insurable  Interest  (as  that 
term  Is  used  In  section  9(h)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2259(h))) 
in  the  participant  to  receive  an  annuity  after 
the  participant's  death.  The  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  participant  making  such  election 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum  of  an  an- 
nuity computed  as  provided  In  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  by  5  per  centum  of  an 
annuity  so  computed  for  each  full  five  years 
the  person  designated  Is  younger  than  the 
participant,  but  such  total  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  40  per  centum.  The  annuity  of 
a  survivor  designated  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  55  per  centum  of  the  reduced  an- 
nuity computed  as  prescribed  above.  The 
annuity  payable  to  a  beneficiary  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  month  after  the  par- 
ticipant dies.  Upon  the  death  of  the  sur- 
viving beneficiary  all  payments  shall  cease 
and  no  further  annuity  payments  authorized 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  due  or  pay- 
able. 

"Part  D — Benefits  accruing  to  certain 

participants 

"Retirement  for  Disability  or   Incapacity — 

Medical  Examination — Recovery 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  Any  participant  who  has  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement  un- 
der the  system,  excluding  military  or  naval 
service  that  Is  credited  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  section  251  or  252(a)(2).  and 
who  becomes  totally  disabled  or  Incapacitated 
for  useful  and  efficient  service  by  reason  of 
disease,  illness,  or  Injury  not  due  to  vicious 
habits.  Intemperance,  or  willful  misconduct 
on  his  part,  shall,  upon  his  own  application 
or  upon  order  of  the  Director,  be  retired  on 
an  annuity  computed  as  prescribed  in  section 
221.  If  the  disabled  or  Incapacitated  par- 
ticipant is  xmder  sixty  and  has  less  than 
twenty   years   of  service    credit   toward   his 
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retirement  imder  the  system  at  th*  ti*.   . 
is  retired,  his  annuity  shall  be  compS!  ^ 
the    assumotlon    that    v..»    »,„_    .,^*"*'«wa  on 


the  assumption  that  he  has  had  ^T  * 
years  of  service,  but  the  additional  1^2*' 
credit  that  may  accrue  to  a  participant^tS** 
this  provision  shall  in  no  case  m^.?^ 
difference   ijetween   hln   b<t.  »♦  4.J*^r*  «• 


difference  t>etween  his  age  at  the  Mm. 
retirement  and  age  sixty,  but  this  nrw^,? 
shall  not  Increase  the  annuity  of  aaV^ 
vivor.  '  •"'• 

"(b)   In  each  case,  the  participant  shau  h. 
given  a  medical  examination  by  one  orm 
duly  qualified  physicians  or  surgeons  iIm^ 
nated  by  the  Director  to  conduct  exanZ!" 
tlons,  and  disability  shall  be  determln^bi 
the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  cJ 
such  physicians  or  surgeons.    Unless  the  dii- 
abUity  is  permanent,  like  examlnaUons  ahtU 
be  made  annually  vmtil  the  annuitant  hu 
reached  the  statutory  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  his  grade  as  provided  In  section  235 
If  the  Director  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  advice   of  one  or  more  duly  qualified 
physicians     or    surgeons    conducting    such 
examinations    that    an    annuitant   has  re- 
covered to  the  extent  that  he  can  return  to 
duty,  the  annuitant  may  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment or  reappointment  in  the  Agency  within 
one  year  from  the  date  his  recovery  is  deter- 
mined.    Upon  application  the  Director  may 
reinstate  any  such  recovered  disability  an- 
nuitant in  the  grade  In  which  he  was  serv- 
ing at  time  of  retirement,  or  the  Director 
may.    taking    into    consideration    the   age, 
qualifications,  £ind  experience  of  such  annui- 
tant, and  the  present  grade  of  his  contem- 
poraries In  the  Agency,  appoint  hl;n  to  a 
grade  higher  than  the  one  in  which  he  wm 
serving  prior  to  retirement.    Payment  of  the 
annuity    shall    continue    until    a   date  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  examination 
showing  recovery  or  until  the  date  of  rein- 
statement or  reappointment  in  the  Agency, 
whichever  is  earlier.    Pees  for  examination* 
under  this  provision,  together  with  reason- 
able traveling  and  other  expenses  Incurred  In 
order  to  submit  to  examination,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund.     If  the  annuitant  fails  to 
submit  to   examination   as  required  under 
this  section,  payment  of  the  annuity  shall 
be  suspended  until  continuance  of  the  disa- 
bility Is  satisfactorily  established. 

"(c)  If  a  recovered  disability  annuitant 
whose  axuiulty  Is  discontinued  Is  for  any 
reason  not  reinstated  or  reappointed  In  the 
Agency,  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
sepEirated  within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  234  as  of  the  date 
he  was  retired  for  disability  and  he  shall, 
after  the  discontinuance  of  tfte  disability 
annuity,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that 
section  or  of  section  241(a)  except  that  he 
may  elect  voluntary  retirement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  233  If  he 
can  qualify  under  Its  provisions. 

"(d)  No  participant  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  this  Act  and  com- 
pensation for  Injury  or  disability  to  himself 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  covering  the  same  period 
of  time.  This  provision  shall  not  bar  the 
right  of  any  claimant  to  the  greater  benefit 
conferred  by  either  Act  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time.  Neither  this  provision 
nor  any  provision  of  the  said  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1916,  as  amended,  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  deny  the  right  of  any  participant 
to  receive  an  annuity  under  this  Act  by 
reason  of  his  own  services  and  to  receive 
concurrently  any  payment  under  such  Act 
of  September  7,  1916.  as  amended,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  any  other  person. 

"(e)  Nothwlthstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  any  person 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  because  such  person  has  re- 
ceived an  award  of  compensation  in  a  lump 
sum  under  section  14  of  the  Federal  Em- 
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....  compensation  Act  of  September  7, 
^rL  amended  (5  U.S.C.  764).  except  that 
!i  «  «uch  annuity  is  payable  on  account  of 
^!Zme  disability  for  which  compensation 

H^TTuch  section  has  been  paid,  so  much 

2\„ch  compensation  as  has  been  paid  for 

oerlod  extended  beyond  the  date  such 

-nftv  becomes  effective,  as  determined  by 
Ii?f  siffetary  of  Labor,  shall  be  refunded  to 
T,  Department  of  Labor,  to  be  paid  into  the 
fcHM^l  employees'  compensation  fund.  Be- 
JJlguch  person  shall  receive  such  annuity 
h  shall  (1)  refund  to  the  Department  of 
ribor  the  amount  representing  such  com- 
Imited  payments  for  such  extended  period, 
nr  (3)  authorize  the  deduction  of  such 
^ount  from  the  annuity  payable  to  him 
!mder  this  Act,  which  amount  shall  be  trans- 
^tted  to  such  Department  for  relmburse- 
^t  to  such  fund.  Deductions  from  such 
umuity  may  be  made  from  accrued  and 
accruing  payments,  or  may  be  prorated 
jjainst  and  paid  from  accruing  payments  in 
luch  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
determine,  whenever  he  finds  that  the  fi- 
nancial circumstances  of  the  annuitant  are 
such  as  to  warrant  such  deferred  refunding. 
"Death  In  Service 

"Sic.  232.  (a)  In  case  a  partlclpEmt  dies 
md  no  claim  for  annuity  is  payable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  his  contributions 
to  the  fund,  with  Interest  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed in  sections  241(a)  and  281(a),  shall 
be  paid  In  the  order  of  precedence  shown  in 
section  241(b). 

"(b)  If  a  participant,  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement 
under  the  system,  excluding  mUitary  or 
naval  service  that  is  credited  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  251  or  252(a) 
(3),  dies  before  separation  or  retirement 
from  the  Agency  and  is  survived  by  a  widow 
or  a  dependent  widower,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 204,  such  widow  or  dependent  wldowr 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  equal  to  55 
per  centum  of  the  annuity  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
221(a).  The  annuity  of  such  widow  or  de- 
pendent widower  shall  commence  on  the 
date  following  death  of  the  participant  and 
shall  terminate  upon  death  or  remarriage  of 
the  widow  or  dependent  widower,  or  upon 
the  dependent  widower's  becoming  capable 
of  self-support. 

"(c)  If  a  participant  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement 
under  the  system,  excluding  military  or 
naval  service  that  is  credited  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  251  or  252 
(a)(2),  dies  before  separation  or  retirement 
from  the  Agency  and  is  survived  by  a  wife 
or  a  hxisband  and  a  child  or  children,  each 
surviving  child  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  221(c)(1).  The  child's 
ahnulty  shall  begin  and  be  terminated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
221(e).  Upon  the  death  of  the  surviving 
wife  or  husband  or  termination  of  the  an- 
nuity of  a  child,  the  annuities  of  any  re- 
maining children  shall  be  recomputed  and 
paid  as  though  such  wife  or  husband  or 
child  had  not  survived  the  participant. 

"(d)  If  a  participant  who  has  at  least  five 
years  of  service  credit  toward  retirement 
under  the  system,  excluding  military  or 
naval  service  that  is  credited  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  251  or  252 
(a)(2),  dies  before  separation  or  retirement 
from  the  Agency  and  is  not  sm-vlved  by  a 
wife  or  husband,  but  by  a  child  or  children, 
each  surviving  child  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
annuity  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  221(c)  (2).  The  child's 
annuity  shall  begin  and  terminate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  221(e). 
Upon  termination  of  the  annuity  of  a  chUd, 
the  annuities  of  any  remaining  children 
shall  be   recomputed   and    paid   as  though 


that  child  had  never  been  entitled  to  the 
benefit. 

"Voluntary  Retirement 

"Sec.  233.  Any  participant  in  the  system 
who  is  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  has 
rendered  twenty  years  of  service  may  on  his 
own  application  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Director  be  retired  from  the  Agency  and  re- 
ceive benefits  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  221  provided  he  has  not 
less  than  ten  years  of  service  with  the 
Agency  of  which  at  least  five  shall  have 
been  qualifying  service. 

"Discontinued  Service  Benefits 

"Sec.  234.  (a)  Any  participant  who  sepa- 
ratee from  the  Agency  after  having  per- 
formed not  less  than  five  years  of  service 
with  the  Agency,  may,  upon  separation  from 
the  Agency  or  at  any  tinae  prior  to  becoming 
eligible  for  an  annuity,  elect  to  have  his 
contributions  to  the  fund  retvimed  to  him 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
241.  or  (except  In  oases  where  the  Director 
determines  that  separation  was  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty 
to  the  United  States)  to  leave  his  contribu- 
tions in  the  fund  and  receive  an  annxiity, 
computed  as  prescribed  In  section  221,  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

"(b)  If  a  participant  who  has  qualified 
in  accordance  with  the  jwrovlsions  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  to  receive  a  de- 
ferred anntiity  conunenclng  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  dies  Defore  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-two  his  contributions  to  the  fund,  with 
interest,  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  ^»ctlons  241  and  281. 

"Mandatory  Retirement 
"Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Director  may  In  his 
discretion  place  in  a  retired  status  any  par- 
ticipant who  has  completed  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  service,  or  who  is  at  least  fifty 
years  of  age  and  has  completed  at  least 
twenty  years  of  service,  provided  such  par- 
ticipant has  not  less  than  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  Agency  of  which  at  least  five 
shall  have  been  qualifying  service.  If  so 
retired,  such  participant  shall  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  221^ 

"(b)  Any  participant  In  the  system  receiv- 
ing compensation  at  the  rate  of  grade  GhS-18 
or  above  shall  be  automatically  separated 
from  the  Agency  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  Any  participant  in  the  system 
receiving  compensation  at  a  rate  less  than 
grade  GS-18  shall  be  automatically  sepa- 
rated from  the  Agency  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty.  Such  separation  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  a  i>artlclpant  reaches  age  sixty  or 
sixty-five,  as  specified  in  this  section,  but 
whenever  the  Director  shall  determine  It  to 
be  In  the  public  interest,  he  may  extend 
such  participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  A  participant  separated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  who  has 
completed  five  years  of  Agency  service  shall 
receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  221  of  this 
Act. 

"Limitation  on  Niunber  of  Retirements 
"Sec.  236.  The  number  of  participants  re- 
tiring on  an  annuity  pursuant  to  sections 
233,  234,  and  235  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  of  fom-  hundred  diu^ng  the  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1969,  nor  a  total  of  four 
hundred  diu^ng  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1969,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1974. 
"Part  E — Disposition  of  contributions  and 
interest  in  excess  of  benefits  received 
"Sec.  241.  (a)  Whenever  a  participant  be- 
comes separated  from  the  Agency  without 
becoming  eligible  for  an  annuity  or  a  de- 
ferred annuity  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions   from    hlfl    salary    with    Interest 


thereon  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to  De- 
cember 31,  1947.  and  3  per  centum  pep 
anntun  thereafter  compounded  annually  to 
December  31,  1&56  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticipant separated  from  the  Agency  before 
he  has  completed  five  years  of  s«-vice.  to 
the  date  of  separation)  and  proportionately 
for  the  period  served  during  the  year  of 
separation  Including  all  contributions  made 
d\irlng  or  for  such  period,  except  as  provided 
in  section  281,  shall  be  returned  to  him. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  total  contribu- 
tions of  a  retired  participant,  other  than  vol- 
imtary  contributions  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  281,  with  In- 
terest at  the  rates  provided  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  added  thereto,  exceed  the 
total  amount  returned  to  such  participant  or 
to  an  annuitant  claiming  through  him.  In 
the  form  of  annuities,  the  excess  of  the  ac- 
cumulated contributions  over  the  accumu- 
lated annuity  payments  shall  be  paid  in  the 
following  order  of  precedence,  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  and 
such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by 
any  other  person: 

"  ( 1 )  To  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  des- 
ignated by  such  participants  In  writing  to 
the  Director; 

"(2)  If  there  be  no  such  beneficiary  to  the 
surviving  wife  or  husband  of  such  partici- 
pant; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  participant  and  descendants 
of  deceased  children  by  representation; 

"(4)   If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
of  such  participants  or  the  survivor  of  them; 
"(5)   If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of  the  es- 
tate of  such  participant; 

"(6)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next 
of  kin  of  such  participant  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  In  his  Judgment  to 
be  legally  entitled  thereto. 

"(c)  No  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (b)  (6)  of  this  section  imtil 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
death  of  the  retired  participant  or  his  sur- 
viving annuitant. 

"Part  F — Period  of  service  for  annuities 

"Computation  of  Length  of  Service 
"Sec.  251.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
period  of  service  of  a  participant  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  he  becomes  a  par- 
ticipant tmder  the  provisloi^s  of  this  Act,  but 
all  periods  of  separation  from  the  Agency 
and  so  much  of  any  leaves  of  absence  with- 
out pay  as  may  exceed  six  months  In  the 
aggregate  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  ex- 
cluded, except  leaves  of  absence  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  of  September  7.  1916,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.) ,  and  leaves  of 
absence  granted  participants  while  perform- 
ing active  and  honorable  mllittu^  or  naval 
service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  .Air  Force,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

"Prior  Service  Credit 

"Sbc.  252.  (a)  A  participant  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  include  In 
his  period  of  service — 

"(1)  civilian  service  in  the  executive,  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  prior  to  becoming  a  par- 
ticipant; and 

"(2)  active  and  honorable  military  or  na- 
val service  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  of  the  separation 
upon  which  title  to  annuity  is  based. 

"(b)  A  participant  may  obtain  prior  civil- 
ian service  credit  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  making  a  special  contribution  to  the 
fund  equal  to  the  percentage  of  his  basic 
annual  salary  for  each  year  of  service  tor 
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18  sought  specified  with  respect 
'ear  In  the  table  relating  to  em- 
a  ntalned  In  section  4(c)  of  the  Civil 
Betirement  Act   (5  U.S.C.  2254(c)). 
'  Tith  Interest  computed  as  provided 
4(e)    of  such  Act   (5  U.S.C.  2254 
such  participant  may,  under  such 
as  may  be  determined  In  each  in- 
the  Director,  pay  such  special  con- 
In  Installments. 

If   an  officer   or  employee   under 
Oovemment  retirement  system 
participant  in  the  system  by  di- 
tam^er,  such  officer  or  employee's  total 
oontrlbutons  and  deposits,  including  inter- 
st  accrued  thereon,  except  voluntary  con- 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
of  the  date  such  officer  or  em- 
a  participant  In  the  system. 
officer  or  employee  shall  be  deemed 
to  the  transfer  of  such  fiinds  and 
shall  be  a  complete  discharge 
of  all  claims  and  demands 
other   Government   retirement 
tccount  of  service  rendered  prior 

a  participant  in  the  system. 
participant,  whose  contributions 
irred  to  the  fund  in  accordance 
}rovisions  of  paragraph  (c)(1)   of 
1.  shall  be  required  to  make  con- 
In  addition  to  those  transferred 
of  service  for  which  full  contrlbu- 
made  to  the  other  Government  re- 
fiind,  nor  shall  any  refund  be  made 
participant  on  account  of  con- 
made  during  any  period  to  the 
emment    retirement    fund    at    a 
than  that  fixed  for  employees  by 
)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
C.  2254(c))   for  contributions  to 
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participant,  whose  contributions 
to  the  fund  in  accordance 
jirovisions  of  paragraph   (c)(1)    of 
1.  shall  receive  credit  for  periods 
for  which  a  refund  of  contribu- 
)een  made,  or  for  which  no  con- 
were  made  to  the  other  Govem- 
fund.     A  participant  may, 
credit  for  such  prior  service 
a  special  contribution  to  the  fund 
with  the  provisions  of  para- 
this  section, 
participant  may  obtain  prior  cl- 
credit  toward  retirement  under 
for  any  period  of  civilian  serv- 
basls  of  which  he  is  receiving  or 
future  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
ider   another   retirement  system 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Govem- 
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F  Euldcipant  may  obtain  prior  mlll- 
ns  val  service  credit   in   accordance 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  (2)   of 
by  applying  for  it  to  the  Direc- 
retlrement  or  separation  from 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
is  eligible  for  and  receives  re- 
'  »n   account  of  military  or  naval 
period   of   service   upon   which 
pay  is  based  shall  not  be  In- 
that  in  the  case  of  a  partici- 
eligible  for  and  receives  retired 
of  a  service-connected  dis- 
in  combat  with  an  enemy  of 
States  or  caused  by  an  instru- 
>f  war  and  incurred  in  line  of 
a  period  of  war   (as  that  term 
chapter   11   or   title   38,   United 
),  or  is  awarded  under  chapter 
~  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
military  or  naval  service  shall 
No  contributions  to  the  fund 
in  connection  with  mill- 
service  credited  to  a  participant 
with  the  provisions  of  para- 
)  of  this  section. 
Not^thstandlng  any  other  provision 
I  or  section  253  any  military 
(ott  er  than  nUlitary  service  covered 
leave  with  pay)  performed  by  a 
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participant  after  December  1956  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  determining  the  aggregate  period 
of  service  upon  which  an  annuity  payable 
iinder  this  Act  to  such  participant  or  to  his 
widow  or  child  Is  to  be  based,  if  such  par- 
ticipant or  widow  or  child  is  entitled  (or 
would  upon  proper  application  be  entitled) 
at  the  time  of  such  determination,  to  month- 
ly old-age  or  survivors"  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  402),  based  on  such  partici- 
pant's wages  and  self-employment  income. 
If  in  the  case  of  the  participant  or  widow 
such  military  service  Is  not  excluded  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  upon  attaining 
age  sixty-two,  he  or  she  becomes  entitled  (or 
would  upon  proper  application  be  entitled) 
to  such  benefits,  the  aggregate  period  of 
service  upon  which  such  annuity  is  based 
shall  be  redetermined,  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  he  or  she 
attains  such  age.  so  as  to  exclude  such  serv- 
ice. 

"Credit  for  Service  While  on  Military  Leave 
"Sec.  253.  (a)  A  participant  who,  during 
the  period  of  any  war,  or  of  any  national 
emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  declared  by  the  Congress,  has  left  or  leav&3 
his  position  to  enter  the  military  service 
shall  not  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  as  separated  from  his  Agency  posi- 
tion by  reason  of  such  military  service,  unless 
he  shall  apply  for  and  receive  a  refund  of 
contributions  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  such  participant  shall  not  be  considered 
as  retaining  his  Agency  position  beyond 
December  31,  1956,  or  the  expiration  of  five 
years  of  such  military  service,  whichever  is 
later. 

"(b)  Contributions  shall  not  be  required 
covering  periods  of  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Agency  granted  a  participant  while  perform- 
ing active  military  or  naval  service  in  the 
Army,  Nayy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

"Part  G — Moneys 
"Estimate  of  Appropriations  Needed 
"Sec.  261.  The  Director  shall  prepare  the 
estimates  of  the  annual  appropriations  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  fund,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  made  actuarial  valuations  of  the 
fund  at  Intervals  of  five  years,  or  oftener  if 
deemed  necessary  by  him. 

"Investment  of  Moneys  in  the  Fund 
"Sec.  262.  The  Director  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
vest from  time  to  time  In  Interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  United  States  such  portions 
of  the  fund  as  In  his  Judgment  may  not  be 
Immediately  required  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nuities, cash  benefits,  refunds,  and  allow- 
ances, and  the  Income  derived  from  such  in- 
vestments shall  constitute  a  part  of  such 
fund. 

"Attachment  of  Moneys 
"Sec  263.  None  of  the  moneys  mentioned 
in  this  Act  shall  be  assignable  either  In  law 
or  equity,  or  be  subject  to  execution,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process. 

"Part  H — Retired  participants  recalled,  re- 
instated, or  reappointed  in  the  Agency,  or 
reemployed  in  the  Government 

"RecaU 

"Sec.  271.  (a)  The  Director  may,  with  the 
consent  of  any  retired  participant,  recall  such 
particiant  to  duty  in  the  Agency  whenever 
he  shall  determine  such  recall  Is  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

"(b)  Any  such  participant  recalled  to  duty 
In  the  Agency  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  or  re- 
instated or  reappointed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  231(b)  shall,  while 
so  serving,  be  entitled  In  lieu  of  his  annuity 
to  the  full  salary  of  the  grade  in  which  he  is 
serving.  During  such  service,  he  shall  make 
contributions  to  the  fund  In  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  section  211.    When  h 
verts  to  his  retired  status,  his  annuity^ 
be  determined  anew  in  accordance  withi!" 
provisions  of  section  221.  **•• 

"Reemployment 
"Sec.  2-72.  Notwithstanding  any  other  »«». 
vision  of  law.  a  participant  retired  under^ 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not,  by  res^n^ 
his  retired  status,  be  barred  from  emnlo? 
ment  in  Federal  Government  service  in  ^ 
appointive  position  for  which  he  Is  quallfl^' 
An  annuitant  so  reemployed  shall  serveL 
the  will  of  the  appointing  officer. 

"Reemployment  Compensation 
"Sec  273.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  annuitant  who  baa  n 
tired  under  this  Act  and  who  is  reemployed 
in  the  Federal  Government  service  in  anv 
appointive  position  either  on  a  part-time  w 
full-time  basis  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
his  annuity  payable  under  this  Act,  but  then 
shall  be  deducted  from  his  salary  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annuity  allocable  to  the  period 
of  actual  employment. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  un- 
der  this  section,  such  overpayment  shall  be 
recovered  by  withholding  the  amount  In- 
volved  from  the  salary  payable  to  such  re- 
employed annuitant,  or  from  any  other 
moneys,  including  his  annuity,  payable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
"Part  I — Voluntary  contributions 
"Sec  281.  (a)  Any  participant  may.  at  hla 
option  and  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  deposit  addi- 
tional  sums  in  multiples  of  1  per  centiun  of 
his  basic  salary,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  such  salary,  which  amounts  to- 
gether with  Interest  at  3  per  centum  per 
armum.  compounded  annually  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  proportionately  for  the  period 
served  during  the  year  of  his  retirement.  In- 
eluding  all  contributions  made  during  or  lor 
such  period,  shall,  at  the  date  of  his  re- 
tirement and  at  his  election,  be — 
"  ( 1 )  returned  to  him  in  lump  svun; 
"(2)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity; 

"(3)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  Ufe 
annuity  for  himself  and  to  provide  for  a 
cash  payment  on  his  death  to  a  beneficiary 
whose  name  shall  be  notified  in  writing  to 
the  Director  by  the  participant;   or 

"(4)  used  to  purchase  an  additional  life 
annuity  for  himself  and  a  life  annuity  com- 
mencing on  his  death  payable  to  a  beneficiary 
whose  name  shall  be  notified  In  writing  to 
the  Director  by  the  participant  with  a  guar- 
anteed return  to  the  beneficiary  or  his  legal 
representative  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cash  payment  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(3)  above. 

"(b)  The  benefits  provided  by  subpara- 
graphs (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  oi 
this  section  shall  be  actuarially  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  payment  provided  for  by  sub- 
paragraph (a)(1)  of  this  section  and  shall 
be  calculated  upon  such  tables  of  mortality 
as  may  t>e  from  time  to  time  prescribed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Director. 

"(c)  In  case  a  participant  shall  become 
separated  from  the  Agency  for  any  reason 
except  retirement  on  an  annuity,  the  amount 
of  any  additional  deposits  with  interest  at  3 
per  centum  per  anninn,  compounded  as  Is 
provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
made  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  said 
paragraph  (a)  shall  be  refunded  In  the  man- 
ner provided  in  section  241  for  the  return 
of  contributions  and  interest  in  the  case  of 
death  or  separation  from  the  Agency. 

"(d)  Any  benefits  payable  to  a  participant 
or  to  his  beneficiary  In  respect  to  the  addi- 
tional deposits  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  benefits  otherwise 
provided  under  this  Act. 

"Part  J — Cost-of-living  adjustment  of 
annuities 
"Sec  291.  (a)   On  the  basis  of  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
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-nant  to  section  18  of  the  Civil  Service 
SSrement  Act,  as  amended,  pertaining  to 
?icentum  change  In  the  price  index,  the 
SjiowinK  adjustments  shall  be  made: 

"m  Effective  April  1,  1966,  If  the  change 
the  price  index  from  1964  to  1965  shall 
hiwequaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centum, 
**u  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
SH/a  commencing  date  earlier  than  January 
il9fl6,  shall  be  increased  by  the  per  centum 
*  in  the  price  index  adjusted  to  the  near- 
irt  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(2)  Effective  April  1  of  any  year  other 
♦jmn  1966  after  the  price  index  change  shall 
have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centimi. 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
has  a  commencing  date  earlier  than  January 
2  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  increased  by 
the  per  centum  rise  In  the  price  Index  ad- 
tusted  to  the   nearest  one-tenth   of   1   per 

centum. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
oommencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
fjom  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
iQcrease,  except  as  follows : 

"(1)  Elective  from  the  date  of  the  first 
Increase  under  this  section,  an  annuity  pay- 
able from  the  fund  to  an  annuitant's  sur- 
Tlvor  (other  than  a  child  entitled  under  sec- 
tlOTi  221(c)),  which  annuity  commenced  the 
day  after  the  annuitant's  death,  shall  be  in- 
citaaed  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(»)(2)  If  the  commencing  date  of  annuity 
to  the  annuitant  was  earlier  than  January 
2  of  the  year  preceding  the  first  increase. 

"(2)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to  an 
annuitant's  survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
titled under  section  221(c)),  which  annuity 
commences  the  day  after  the  annuitant's 
death  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
Increase  under  this  section,  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  Increase  the  annui- 
tant was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
death. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  annuity 
which  commences  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  first  increase  under  this  section  to  a 
child  under  section  221(c),  the  items  $600, 
$720,  $1,800.  and  $2,160  appearing  in  section 
221(c)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total  per 
centum  Increase  allowed  and  In  force  under 
this  section  and.  in  case  of  a  decetised  annxil- 
tant,  the  Items  40  per  centiun  and  50  per 
centum  appearing  in  section  221(c)  shall  be 
Increased  by  the  total  per  centtun  Increase 
allowed  and  in  force  under  this  section  to  the 
annuitant  at  death.  Effective  from  the  date 
of  the  first  increase  under  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  as 
if  such  first  Increase  were  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  computation  of  a  child's  annuity 
under  section  221(c)  which  commenced  be- 
tween January  2  of  the  year  preceding  the 
first  Increase  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  Increase. 

"(c)  No  Increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

"(d)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  ';vas  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  5  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill    (S.  3174)    to 


amend  section  5  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1024;  60  Stat.  23.  Pub- 
lic Law  304.  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  To  enable  the  Joint  committee  to 
exercise  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFYING  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
JUDGES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  370. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  5871)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1942.  In  order 
to  modify  the  retirement  benefits  of  the 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Juvenile  Coiu-t  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, is  authorized  and  directed — 

(1)  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  down  through  and  including  "Sec  11, 
(a)  (1)  Any  Judge"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"That  section  11-1701  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '§  11-1701.  Retirement,     resignation,      and 
nonreiappolntment  of  Judges; 

"'(a)(1)  Any  Judge'". 

(2)  to  strike  out  in  the  title  of  the  bill 
"amend  section  11  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1942, 
in  order  to". 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  concurrent  resolution  is 
to  direct  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  technical  amendment  in  enrolling  the 
biU  H.R.  5871: 

To  amend  section  11  of  the  act  of  April 
1.  1942,  In  order  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Two  days  ago,  the  House  concurred  in 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  5871,  but 
a  technical  error  remains  therein  and 
should  be  corrected  before  the  bill  goes 
to  the  President. 

Briefly,  H.R.  5871  passed  the  House 
originally  on  October  14,  1963,  and  was 
sent  to  the  other  body.  Subsequently, 
namely,  on  December  23,   1963,  Public 


Law  88-241  was  approved  which  recodi- 
fied certain  sections  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  code,  including  the  section  per- 
taining to  the  retirement  of  judges, 
which  H.R.  5871  amends. 

Properly  thereafter,  the  other  body, 
when  considering  H.R.  5871,  should  have 
amended  the  same  to  refer  to  the  codified 
section,  and  that  is  what  the  resolution 
now  directs  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
correct. 

The  concurrent  resolution  involves  no 
change  whatever  in  substance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONFERENCE 
ON  H.R.  11380,  TO  AMEND  FUR- 
THER THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1961. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  895  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (HJR. 
11380)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  amendments  be.  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  disagreed  to  and  that  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  be,  and  the 
same  Is  hereby  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  important 
proposition  which  is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  today.  This  is  a 
rule  to  send  to  conference  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  There  are  two  provisions  in 
it  which  are  quite  controversial.  One 
is  a  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  civil  service  status  of  employees  of 
the  foreign  aid  agency.  The  other  is  the 
so-called  Dirksen  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  other  body,  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  a  few  minutes. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understood  there 
would  be  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  the  first  item 
which  I  have  mentioned.  We  had  before 
the  Rules  Committee  yesterday  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  FVjreign 
Affairs,  who  gave  us  very  definite  as- 
surances that  the  House  conferees  would 
not  agree  to  that  in  conference,  and  that 
if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Senate 
conferees  the  House  conferees  would 
bring  the  matter  back  to  the  House  so 
that  the  House  could  have  a  vote  and 
either  reaffirm  or  not  reaflfirm  previ- 
ous action  on  this  matter.  I  believe  It 
was  rejected  by  the  House  when  the  bill 
was  passed. 

I  hope  this  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  going  to  offer  the 
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motion  t  y  Instruct.  It  would  seem  to  me 
^at  WOT  Id  accomplish  the  object  which 
the  gent  eman  desires  to  accomplish,  of 
giving  tl  e  House  the  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  th<  matter.  We  have  a  very  posi- 
tive und<  trstanding  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Conmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
that  will  be  done  and  that  the  House  will 
be  given  the  opportimity  to  vote  if  the 
conferee  \  cannot  strike  it  out  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  JDHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  SI  OTH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemin  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  J(  )HANSEN.  I  wish  to  comment 
that  I  ai  preciate  the  assurance  the  gen- 
tleman r  lakes  with  respect  to  the  substi- 
tute for  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
that  It  !onforms  to  my  understanding 
and  mee  s  the  purpose  I  had  in  objecting 
yesterda  r. 

Mr.  S^OTH  of  Virginia.  The  other 
matter  li  the  Dirksen  amendment.  We 
have  ha  1  our  debates  about  that  in  the 
House,  c  n  the  so-called  Tuck  bill.  The 
House  h)  IS  expressed  itself  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  in  favor  of  the  Tuck 
bill,  whi<  h  would  do  something  about  the 
reapport  onment  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  D  rksen  amendment,  let  me  say  to 
you,  in  ny  judgment  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
talked,  las  certainly  no  binding  effect. 
If  it  hac  any  binding  erffect,  the  tail  end 
of  the  s  ntence  which  gives  it  its  effect 
would  ]  epeal  that.  However,  I  am 
chiefly  Toncemed  about  the  Dirksen 
amendment  because  of  the  concluding 
paragrai'h.  which  Is  paragraph  (b)  and 
which  is  round  on  page  27  of  the  amended 
foreign  aid  bill  as  it  comes  back  to  the 
House.  Now,  the  House  has  expressed 
Itself  vey  firmly  I  think  on  its  refusal 
to  recog  lize  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Supi  eme  Court  to  enact  legislation. 
Every bo<  y  knows  that  no  such  thing  was 
contemp  ated  by  our  Constitution  or  by 
any  am  mdment  attached  thereto.  If 
there  Is  <  »ne  vital  principle  about  our  sys- 
tem of  ( ovemment,  it  is  that  we  must 
carefullj  preserve  the  bssic  principle  of 
three  se])arate  and  distinct  branches  of 
the  Government — legislative,  executive, 
and  jud  cial — laid  down  and  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  itself  in  very  plain 
words. 

Some  people  may  say  that  this  does 
not  afflrn  by  the  Congress  the  right  of 
the  Supi  eme  Court  to  enact  legislation. 
I  specifically  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  H  >use  to  the  language  of  that  sub- 
paragraih  (b)  on  page  27  of  the 
amende<  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
other  bo  ly  because  it  specifically  author- 
izes and  in  fact,  it  urges  the  Supreme 
Court  to  enact  a  law.  Now  in  an  app>or- 
tionmen  ,  bill  apportioning  the  State  leg- 
islatures that  is  a  law,  that  is  legislation. 
If  some  resident  of  my  State  or  of  your 
State  de  lires  to  know  in  what  legislative 
district  le  is,  then  he  looks  at  the  law 
enacted  }y  the  leglslatiire  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  However,  if  this 
present  aolicy  is  pursued,  then  you  do 
not  look  in  your  statute  books  to  find  out 
what  th^  law  Is.  No.  If  you  want  to 
know  in  what  legislative  district  you  live 
and  in  v  hat  magisterial  district  of  your 
State  yo  i  are,  because  that  is  what  fol- 


lows, and  if  you  want  to  know  what  ward 
in  your  city  you  live  in,  you  do  not  look 
at  the  law  written  in  the  law  books,  but 
you  have  to  go  and  get  a  lawyer  or  your- 
self be  able  to  ferret  out  and  read  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  order 
to  know  in  what  legislative  or  magisterial 
district  you  are.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion in  the  world  but  that  this  is  plain, 
simple,  100  percent,  without  any  doubt 
and  without  any  argument,  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  House  has  within 
the  past  few  weeks  repudiated  the  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Court  under  any  circum- 
stances, under  any  conditions,  or  any 
construction  of  the  Constitution  being 
authorized  to  enact  a  law. 

Now  I  want  to  read  you  this  clause  In 
subparagraph  tb)  and  if  you  agree  to 
this  Senate  amendment,  then  here  is 
what  you  have  agreed  to.    It  says: 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State  falls  to  ap- 
portion representation  In  the  legislature  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  within  the 
time  granted  by  any  order  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  district  court  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  action  shall  apportion  representation 
in  such  legislature  among  appropriate  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  conform  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  sucla  State  insofar  as  Is  possible 
consistent  with  the  requirements — 

Now,  It  says  so  right  there.  There  is 
not  any  question  about  It.  _  It  says  that 
the  courts  shall  apportion.  In  other 
words,  they  must  enact  a  law  specifying 
what  the  various  and  sundry  districts 
are.  How  can  a  conscientious  legislator 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read — just 
to  read — that  sentence  ever  vote  for  any 
such  thing  as  that?  I  am  one  of  those 
who  would  like  very  much,  as  most  of 
you  know,  to  enact  some  legislation  that 
would  have  some  effectiveness  that  would 
stop  this  march  of  the  Supreme  Court 
into  the  legislative  field.  Because  if  you 
ever  agree  to  this,  be  forewarned  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
will  be  your  chief  legislative  body  from 
tills  day  on.  And  you  do  not  know  what 
they  might  be  legislating  on  in  the  next 
phase  of  this  march  toward  a  foreign 
system  of  government  which  we  have. 
never  had  occasion  to  encounter  before 
in  this  country. 

This  is  the  first  case  in  any  study  that 
I  have  made  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
Federal  courts,  in  all  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  have  undertaken  to  write  law 
and  take  from  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  State 
governments  their  primary  function  to 
enact  laws.  They  may  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. They  may  issue  an  in- 
junction, and  they  do.  But  this  is  the 
first  time,  I  assert,  that  they  have  ever 
gone  so  far  as  to  actually  physically  en- 
act the  law  which  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  people  which  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  legislative  body. 

So  I  trust  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee will — and  I  have  the  assurance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  the  House  conferees 
will  reject  this  Senate  amendment 
which  means  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  presumably  de- 
signed, because  it  is  utterly  futile;  but 
means  very  much,  and  represents  a  very 
deep  road  into  the  functions,  and  the  ex- 
clusive functions  of  the  legislative  bodies 


of  this  country,  both  in  the  States  uwt 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th. 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentlmM 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  ofS 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Senate  conferees  In 
light  of  the  history  of  the  Dirben 
amendment,  to  agree  to  that  rejection' 
You  remember,  there  was  a  filibuster  (rf 
some  35  days,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  a 
stalemate.  We  are  all  anxious  to  go 
home.  I  know  this  is  a  rather  long  ques- 
tion,  but  does  the  gentleman  agree  that 
the  so-called  Dirksen  amendment  is 
really  of  no  real  consequence  in  the  sense 
that  it  only  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
cannot  hear  him  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  thought  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  might  not,  in  light  of  the 
history  of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  ac- 
cept the  rejection  suggested  by'  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  There  was,  as  we  all  know, 
a  very  prolonged  and  acrimonious  debate 
in  the  Senate  which  resulted  in  a  so- 
called  compromise,  which  is  the  last 
form  of  the  Dirksen  amendment.  Of 
course,  if  the  Senate  conferees  would  not 
accept  the  rejection  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, there  would  be  a  stalemate  and 
there  would  exist  another  reason  why  we 
could  not  possibly  get  home  and  do  our 
necessary  campaigning. 

I  am  curious  to  know  the  gentleman's 
reaction  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  usually 
get  along  pretty  good.  But  I  might  say 
to  him  in  reply  that  my  first  reaction  to 
it  is  that  if  the  gentleman  would  get  busy 
over  in  his  committee  and  bring  us  out  a 
constitutional  amendment  or  bring  us 
out  something  with  some  teeth  In  It,  we 
would  not  be  in  this  situation.  I  still 
hope  that  he  might  do  that.  I  know  he 
Is  conscientious  in  his  view,  just  as  the 
rest  of  us  are.  But  this  is  a  serious  and 
vital  situation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
me  that  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  decisions  of  the  Iowct 
courts  in  which  they  undertake  to  ac- 
tually write  and  put  upon  the  people  a 
reapportloiunent  act — the  gentleman 
surely  does  not  disagree  with  me  that 
that  is  legislation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  shield  further,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
puts  the  proper  interpretation  upon  what 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  lower  Federal 
courts  can  do  with  reference  to  marking 
out  the  lines  of  the  various  boroughs  in 
the  various  States  for  seats  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States. 

The  courts  have  equity  powers.  They 
simply  say  to  the  ofBcials  of  the  States, 
we  feel  that  these  lines  should  be  drawn 
thus  and  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Oh,  no,  no, 
no,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  CELLER.  An  order  to  draw  lines 
thus  and  so,  and  if  you  do  not  do  it,  you 
will  be  in  contempt  of  the  court. 
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llf,  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Oh,  no,  no, 

^{gr  CELLER.  It  does  not  follow  that 
oJ^Jiies  must  be  exactly  as  the  Supreme 
Jwt  laid  them  out.  They  can  be  ap- 
^ftbly  in  that  maimer, 
^niere  are  a  nxunber  of  decisions  In 
that  respect.  All  the  courts  do  is  to  say 
tothe  State  legislature,  do  away  with  the 
gLaJled  rotten  boroughs,  do  away  with 
♦hcmaladjustments  and  establish  the 
Sinciple  of  one  person,  one  vote.  If  you 
do  not  do  it,  we  will  say  that  you  must  do 
It  thus  and  so.  But  it  simply  says,  in 
effect,  if  you  do  not  do  it  then  you  are 
fined  for  contempt  of  court. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  exercise  of  the 
gqulty  powers  of  the  court  in  that  respect 
is  legislation. 

j4r.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Now  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  one  of  the 
busiest  if  not  the  busiest  committee  in 
this  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  busiest  committees.  I 
cannot  reprimand  him  for  not  being  able 
to  read  all  of  these  Supreme  Comt  deci- 
sions, because  that  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  time.  But,  certainly,  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong.  If  he  will  just  read  the 
decisions  he  will  find  they  do  not  say 
that  we  believe  you  ought  to  do  so  and 
80  and  we  believe  you  ought  to  follow 
such  and  such  lines.  If  you  do  not  fol- 
low such  and  such  lines,  you  will  be  in 
contempt.  What  they  do  in  these  deci- 
sions is  this: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  within  the  past 
10  days  directed  the  circuit  court  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  effect  that  if  the  State  of 
Virginia  did  not  enact  a  satisfactory 
bUI  to  the  court  within  a  certain  niun- 
ber  of  days — and  they  are  very  few  days, 
by  the  way — then  the  court  shall  reap- 
portion the  State  in  accordance  with  how 
they  think  It  ought  to  be  reapportioned. 
There  is  not  a  question  of  a  doubt  about 
that.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  not  had  the  time  to 
read  the  decisions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  yield 
further,  because  my  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  bill  should  go  to  conference,  in 
the  hope  that  the  conferees  will  be  able 
to  bring  back  a  single  bill  instead  of  a 
double-barreled  measure. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  many  times 
In  opposition  to  legislation  where  the 
other  body  has,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  at  least,  added  language  that 
was  not  germane  to  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  sent  it  back  to  us  with  such  an 
amendment,  for  us  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  accept  or  reject  the 
amendment.  Under  such  a  procedure 
you  have  no  right  to  debate  the  measure 
in  Its  entirety.  You  can  either  accept  or 
reject  that  which  the  other  body  has 
added  to  a  measure  that  is  in  no  way 
germane  to  the  amendment  as  offered  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  yield 
to  me  at  this  point  in  order  to  make  an 
observation  or  two  which  I  believe  is 
pertinent  to  the  matter  now  before  us, 
and  will  also  have  to  do  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  will  be  offered  shortly,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  continuing  resolution 
for  appropriation  bills  not  yet  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  have  had  this 
action  a  day  or  two  ago  if  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority leaders.  But  in  any  event  we  do 
have  it  up  today.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  this  matter  of 
conference.  I  understand  that  the  con- 
ferees have  been  meeting  Informally, 
which  frequently  happens  around  here 
when  we  get  toward  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  so  that  when  they  are  finally 
or  officially  designated  and  officially  con- 
stituted, they  can  resolve  their  differ- 
ences quickly  in  a  conference  report. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this:  This 
goes  to  conference  today.  The  conferees 
could  meet  and  agree  on  and  file  a  con- 
ference report  this  evening.  The  con- 
ference report  could  be  debated  tomor- 
row and  if  it  were  filed  today  we  could 
have  an  arrangement  by  which  it  could 
be  considered  today.  Why  is  that  im- 
portant in  the  scheme  of  things  around 
here?  Because  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  are  the  only  ones  left  not 
enacted  into  law. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  has  already  reported  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  foreign  aid  and,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  same  is  true  in  re- 
spect to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  If  we  moved  in  that  fashion  the 
appropriation  bills  could  be  concluded 
this  week.  We  could  get  these  appro- 
priations worked  out  and  finally  enacted 
into  law  this  week,  which  would  achieve 
the  desire  as  quickly  as  adoption  of  the 
resolution  that  has  been  offered  for  a 
10-day  continuation  which  I  shall  oppose. 
Then  there  would  be  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  cannot  adjourn  sine  die  at 
the  end  of  this  week  and,  if  I  sense  the 
temper  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
that  is  what  needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  pending  a  social  security  con- 
ference. I  see  no  reason  why  that  con- 
ference report  carmot  be  resolved  if  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  bring  In  the  very  fine 
and  generous  provisions  that  the  House 
enacted  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  That, 
too,  could  be  acted  upon  this  week. 

Except  for  someone's  insistence,  for 
what  reason  I  caruiot  understand,  that 
we  do  this  and  we  do  that,  like  Appa- 
lachia,  where  a  rule  has  been  pending 
for  42  days  and  no  action  taken,  as  I  say, 
we  can  adjourn  and  go  back  home,  and 
I  hope  that  is  the  way  we  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  that  which 
he  has  said.  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  statement  he  has 
just  made. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  over  this 
legislation.  The  House  itself  has  spoken 
its  belief  and  its  will  as  far  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  apportionment 


of  votes  In  State  legislatures  are  con- 
cerned. They  did  it  by  a  strong  nMiJor- 
ity  in  the  House.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  acted  on  legislation.  I  believe  the 
House  itself  has  done  everything  it  could 
to  bring  about  a  proper  and  an  orderly 
solution  to  the  problem  that  has  been 
created  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  State  legis- 
latures. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  on  State  reapportion- 
ment that  was  added  to  the  foreign- 
aid  authorization  measure  is  something 
that  could  not  be  done  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  It  would  not  have  been 
germane.  It  has  no  business  in  a  bill 
of  this  kind.  We  ought  to  legislate  on 
these  two  important  matters,  one  on  for- 
eign-aid authorization  and  the  other  on 
the  apportionment  decisions,  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  try  to  tie  the  two  to- 
gether to  endeavor  to  mislead  somebody 
to  say,  "Well,  in  effect  we  will  make  it  so 
that  in  order  to  get  this  you  will  have 
to  vote  for  that,  or  vice  versa."  I  do 
not  like  that  kind  of  legislating  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  dignified;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  proper;  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  good 
taste.  I  am  sorry  to  see  we  are  con- 
fronted with  legislation  of  this  type.  So 
I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  see  fit  to 
send  this  legislation  to  conference  and 
that  the  conferees  can  work  out  some 
sort  of  arrangement  where  at  least  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  one 
question  at  a  time,  instead  of  some 
joint  mixed-up  effort  such  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  legislation  sent  to  us  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  H.R.  1927,  which 
was  a  pension  bill  for  non-service-con- 
nected veterans,  is  over  in  the  other  body 
now.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  been  appointed.  We  have 
been  advised  by  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague],  that 
we  are  ready  to  meet  at  any  time.  The. 
only  thing  that  is  holding  up  the  con- 
ference, as  I  understand  it.  Is  that  in  the 
other  body,  the  NSLI — the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance — was  added  on  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
very  controversial  piece  of  legislation. 
As  far  as  the  House  conferees  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  awaiting  a  call  from  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand 
it,  that  would  not  have  been  germane  if 
it  had  been  offered  to  the  measure  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  is  correct.  The 
House  turned  it  down  for  a  ntunber  of 
years.  The  last  time  it  turned  it  down 
was  just  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  with  reference  to  the 
select-out  authorization  which  was  In- 
serted In  this  bill  by  the  other  body  aa 
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an  amer  dment.  However,  In  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentlemiLn  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith], 
who  reli  ted  the  statement  made  to  the 
Rules  C(  immlttee  on  yesterday,  that  the 
manage!  s  on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
go  to  t  le  conference  in  opposition  to 
Senate  imendments  numbered  47  and 
48;  thai  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoiu  e  will  oppose  this  select-out  pro- 
cedure, : :  may  change  my  mind.  How- 
ever, I  1  hould  like  to  have  that  state- 
ment m  ide  on  the  House  floor  by  the 
dlstlngu  shed  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Uii.  Morgan],  the  chairman  of 
the  Houj  e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Jklr.  SI  nTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIOSS.  Certainly;  I  am  always 
glad  to  :  ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SI  HTH  of  Virginia.  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vuiia  [Mr.  Morgan]  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
tleman i  rom  Iowa  concludes. 

Mr.  G  loss.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

1  would  like  to  have  that  statement  in 
the  Reccrd. 

I  woul  i  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  explai  a  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
since  ths  was  not  an  issue  when  the 
authorizi  ition  bill  was  previously  before 
the  House.  The  same  provisions  were 
defeated  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  \ffairs  by  a  vote  of  more  than 

2  to  1,  md  therefore.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  9Aher  body  would  have  the  au- 
dacity to  put  such  authority  in  the  bill, 
well  kniwlng  that  the  House  had 
knocked  it  out  by  that  margin.  What 
do  the  ai  aendments  provide?  It  is  pro- 
posed tc  set  aside  civil  service  pro- 
cedures, veterans'  preference,  and  give 
the  AID  agency  the  authority  to  sum- 
marily (ischarge  100  employees  each 
year  for  2  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
such  au  hority  is  given  to  any  other 
agency  o '  Government  and  this  kind  of 
raw  pow(  r  oiight  not  to  be  given  to  the 
AID  agincy.  Every  House  Member 
wants  th ;  Government  to  get  rid  of  the 
deadwooi  and  the  inefficients,  and  let 
me  point  out  that  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment service  last  year  other  agencies 
and  depa  rtments  brought  36.000  adverse 
actions  against  their  employees  while 
AID  was  giving  in-grade  promotions  to 
every  em  )loyee  except  one.  If  there  was 
so  much  nefSciency  and  so  much  dead- 
wood  In  ;he  AID  agency  last  year,  why 
did  they  rive  all  of  their  employees,  with 
a  single  ;xception.  in-grade  promotions 
while  oth  ;r  agencies  of  Government  that 
had  Inefi  cients  and  deadwood  took  36,- 

000  adveise  actions  against  them? 

I  say  I  gain,  this  is  the  rawest  kind 
of  power  X)  set  aside  all  civil  service  pro- 
cedxires  a  id  I  remind  you  that  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  this  AFL-CIO  and  union  organi- 
zations dealing  with  Federal  employees 
all  appeared  before  our  committee  ear- 
lier this  (rear  in  vigorous  opposition  to 
this  propssal. 

I  trust  ;hat  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  give 
the  Hous(  today  complete  assurance  that 
there  wil  be  no  temporizing  with  this 
Issue  whe  q  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hous !  go  to  conference  on  the  bill. 

1  would  1  ope  he  would  further  say  that 
there  would  be  no  compromise  of  any 


kind.  If  we  are  by  this  devious  means 
going  to  give  special  privilege  to  AID,  it 
means  we  could  not  deny  it  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  Government. 
This  would  be  piecemeal  abandonment  of 
the  civil  service,  system  and  the  protec- 
tion that  system  affords  to  employees. 
I  say  repeal  or  abandon  entirely  the  civil 
service  procedures,  but  do  not  do  it  by  a 
piecemeal  approach  as  is  here  proposed. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  I  do  not  always  agree 
on  foreign  policy,  but  in  this  matter  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  lOO  percent. 
He  is  entirely  right  and  he  is  expressing 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  committee  including  our  chairman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
was  one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  the 
motion  I  made  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  strike  this  exact  language 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  want  to  concur 
in  the  statement  that  this  would  be  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  a  very  serious 
problem  that  exists  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  AID  agency  but  with  refer- 
ence to  other  agencies  and  before  it  is 
done  if  it  ever  should  be  it  ought  to  be 
studied  very  thoroughly  over  quite  a 
period  of  time.  I  certainly  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  that  this  is 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  this  problem. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  unfair  to  many  veter- 
ans and  career  employees,  in  my  opinion. 
I  want  the  action  of  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  deleting  the  provision  to  be 
sustained. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan!. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  clarify  my  own  position. 
Yesterday,  due  to  the  objection  which 
was  made  to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  being 
sent  to  conference,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  to  get  a 
rule.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  proposed 
conferees  who  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  My  position  on  this  so- 
called  amendment  was  rigid,  and  I  so 
stated  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  was  speaking  for  myself  and 
not  the  others  of  the  proposed  six  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  also  in 
my  capacity  as  a  prospective  House  con- 
feree on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  regard  it 
as  an  obligation  to  do  my  best  to  secure 
Senate  approval  of  the  provisions  voted 
by  the  House.  I  very  much  hope  that  we 
will  not  send  the  bill  to  conference  with 
instructions.  I  am  elad  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  say  he  is  not  going  to 
seek  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  tn 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  quite 
reached  that  decision,  and  the  e^2. 
man  just  threw  some  doubt  into  a^ 
mind  when  he  s&id  he  was  speakina  onS 
for  himself.  ^ 

I  believe  conferences  have  been  heM 
with  Members  of  the  other  body  evm 
though  this  bill  has  not  been  fonnaS 
sent  to  conference.  I  believe  the  gm. 
tleman  and  other  members  of  the  con' 
f  erence  should  have  something  to  say  at 
this  time,  stating  their  positions  with 
respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  in  the  precon- 
ference  meetings  which  have  been  held 
this  section  of  the  bill  has  never  been 
reached,  so  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
discussion  with  the  other  proposed  six 
conferees  of  the  House  on  this  particular 
issue,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
press other  than  my  own  opinion 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  are  other 
Members  who  apparently  will  be  selected 
as  House  conferees  on  the  House  floor, 
they  can  save  a  little  time  today  by 
making  known  their  positions  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  taken  this 
time  in  order  to  clarify  my  own  position 
for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment  which  struck  this  provision 
from  the  bill.  As  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  my  vote  was  the 
first  vote  of  the  16  cast  in  favor  of  his 
amendment,  which  was  opposed,  as  he 
knows,  by  only  6  Members. 

I  certainly  want  to  convince  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  position  is  the  same  as 
his.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have  cast  my 
vote  in  committee  for  his  amendment  to 
remove  both  these  sections  from  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  have  some  very  strong 
feelings  on  this,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  been  challenged  on 
this  subject,  but  this  is  not  the  Issue. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  deleting 
the  "selection-out"  authority  was  sin- 
cerely concerned  over  it  as  a  threat  to  the 
civil  service  merit  system.  I  had  previ- 
ously expressed  my  own  view  that  it  was 
highly  controversial  and  I  was  reluctant 
to  have  the  provision  remain  in  the  blU, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  but  I  did  not 
oppose  it  on  the  basis  of  the  jurisdictional 
fight  between  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  House  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service.  I 
was  sincere  in  my  effort  to  help  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  case  that  he  made  with 
respect  to  the  attack  on  the  civil  service 
merit  system. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
procedure  in  regard  to  this,  regardless 
of  whether  the  House  conferees  are  In- 
structed or  not,  they  would  have  four 
possible  courses  of  action. 

First,  we  could  do  our  best  to  have  the 
Senate  recede.  If  successful,  then  there 
would  be  no  further  problem.  Second,  If 
we  failed,  we  could  disregard  the  instruc- 
tions and  reluctantly  accept  the  Senate 
provisions.  Third,  we  might  be  able  to 
secure  a  compromise  acceptable  to  both 
Houses.  Fourth,  if  we  failed  to  have  the 
Senate  recede,  we  could  report  Senate 
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-pndments  Nos.  47  and  48  back  in  dls- 
jSnent,  bringing  the  matter  back  to 
IShousc  for  a  separate  vote. 

Ijj^  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
wntleman  yield  on  that  point? 
"lyj.  MORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mgn  from  Iowa. 

y[x  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  at 
this  time  care  to  assure  the  House,  since 
Swill  control  all  the  time,  in  such  an 
Jlnt  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
Lnount  of  time  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ments as  they  might  come  back  In  dls- 
ggreernent  from  the  conference? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  can  assure  the 
eentleman  that  there  will  be  a  reasonable 
Jmount  of  time  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ments in  the  hour  allotted  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  one  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  conference 
committees  with  oiu-  chairman  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  want  to  reassure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
always  stands  fast  in  adhering  to  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  can  assure  him 
that  he  will  do  likewise  in  this  instance. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows,  I, 
too,  voted  with  the  majority  in  striking 
out  this  section  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Our  vote  was  sustained 
by  the  House.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  House.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  imply 
that  our  chairman  will  not  try  to  do  his 
best  to  bring  back  a  bill  reflecting  the 
position  of  the  House,  by  formally  in- 
structing him  to  do  that  very  thing.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  anjrthing  in 
the  record  of  his  past  performance  to 
justify  such  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  AnAml. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pro- 
spective conferee  upon  this  bill  I  can 
speak  only  for  myself.  For  myself  I  will 
say  that  I  am  fully  prepared  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  in  this  matter, 
and  I  expect  to  do  so.  However,  in 
honesty  and  frankness,  I  must  point  out 
that  the  conferees  are  not  yet  appoint- 
ed; that  we  are  not,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  said,  in  a  position  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  conferees  collective- 
ly; and  the  Members  of  the  House  must 
have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  had  a  check 
made  and  I  am  unable  to  find  any  in- 
stances in  the  past  25  years  where  the 
Cwnmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  conferees 
have  received  instructions.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  Indication  that  they  have 
lived  up  to  their  obligations  to  support 
the  positions  taken  by  the  House  and 
there  is  no  need  to  deviate  from  this 


practice.  I  assure  the  House  that  in- 
structions will  not  be  necessary  to  assure 
its  acceptance. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
5deld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BROYHn.L]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  happy  to  learn  of  the  as- 
sm-ance  given  to  the  House  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  he  would  make  every  effort 
to  have  the  simendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  other  body  regarding  se- 
lecting-out  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
deleted  in  that  conference.  I  think  all 
of  us  can  agree  here  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  incompetents  and 
misfits  wherever  and  whenever  they  exist 
in  any  Federal  agency.  We  should  al- 
ways strive  to  improve  the  eflaciency  and 
the  quality  of  persormel  in  all  Federal 
agencies.  We  are  constantly  trying  to 
do  that.  We  do  it  every  year  through- 
out the  year  in  the  various  legislative 
approaches  such  as  here  recently  where 
we  had  an  increase  in  pay  and  an  im- 
provement in  retirement  benefits.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  try  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions.  There 
is  no  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  administrative  flexi- 
bility insofar  as  personnel  management 
is  concerned.  However,  we  also  must 
have  legal  guidelines  in  order  that  there 
will  not  be  abuse. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  pointed  out  several  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  be  taken  out.  I 
should  like  to  amplify  some  of  those 
reasons.  In  fact,  just  -2  years  ago  I 
believe  we  gave  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  similar  authority; 
that  is,  authority  to  weed  out  the  so- 
called  misfits.  Yet  they  were  unable  to 
do  so  with  the  authority  we  gave  them  2 
years  ago,  so  what  assurance  do  we  have 
that  similar  authority  here  would  help 
them  to  weed  out  deadwood  now?  Why 
should  this  agency  have  such  special 
treatment?  They  claim  they  have 
higher  than  average  persormel.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
claims  they  have  a  need  for  higher  than 
average  personnel,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  will  agree  or  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  will  agree  or  that  the 
Department  of  the  Army  will  agree  with 
that.  If  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  special  authorities, 
then  other  agencies  have  a  right  to  come 
in  and  expect  them,  also. 

I  believe  if  we  allow  this  amendment 
to  stand  it  is  going  to  cause  more  loss 
of  morale  and  trust  on  the  part  of  high 
level  employees  in  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  is  going  to 
cause  that  type  of  employee  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Therefore  in  the 
final  analysis,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  going 
to  lower  the  caliber  of  employees. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  [Mr. 
Gross],  has  pointed  out,  there  is  ample 
authority,  there  are  sufficient  rules  and 
regulations,  to  get  rid  of  incompetents. 
In  fact,  36,000  were  discharged  under 
civil  service  laws  and  regvilations  last 
year. 

Incidentally — and  this  is  most  inter- 
esting— the    Agency    for    International 


Development  has  had  five  different  per- 
sormel officers  within  the  last  4  or  5 
years.  I  think  that  can  lead  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  matter 
of  administration.  Should  we  actually 
give  new  authority  and  enact  a  special 
law  in  order  to  overcome  the  inefficiency 
of  leadership  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development? 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  special 
authority  Is  granted  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  then  other 
agencies  of  Groverimient  have  the  right 
to  expect  the  same  authority.  It  is  going 
to  open  the  fioodgates  for  political  abuse 
and  pressure  and  it  can  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  confidence  in  the  civil  service 
system.  If  such  special  authority  is 
merited,  if  this  is  a  special  and  peculiar 
type  of  agency,  then  let  the  matter  be 
considered  by  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  have  them 
make  a  determination  as  to  where  this 
agency  differs  from  other  agencies  and 
enact  a  special  amendment  to  the  civil 
service  law. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
fine  remarks  that  the  gentleman  has  Just 
made.  This  is  a  most  important  Issue. 
The  gentleman  has  been  following  it  very 
closely.  I  think  the  membership  of  the 
House  should  recogroize  that  ovu-  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa  has  per- 
formed a  noble  service  to  the  civil  service 
merit  system  of  this  country  in  staying 
on  this  issue  throughout.  It  has  been 
most  important.  I  can  say,  as  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  and  Utilization  Sub- 
committee, that  the  employees  of  this 
Nation  have  been  vitally  concerned  with 
this  proposal  that  would  destroy  the 
merit  system.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man fully  that  there  is  ample  authority. 
In  our  opinion,  to  remove  these  employ- 
ees if  they  are  not  able,  if  they  are  not 
competent.  If  that  Is  not  the  case  then 
we  should  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
to  give  all  agencies  such  authority. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcon 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  associate  myself  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  with  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BROYHn.L]  relative  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  they  were  discussing.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time,  however,  to  make 
some  additional  remarks  respecting  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  60,  the  amendment 
relating  to  legislative  apportioimient. 

Let  us  understand  clearly  and  quickly 
what  this  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
does. 

With  respect  to  delaying  the  imple- 
menting of  the  June  15  Supreme  Court 
legislative  apportioimient  decisions,  this 
amendment  says  that  the  Congress 
thinks  it  would  be  nice  if  the  members 
of  the  judiciary  would  delay  implement- 
ing those  decisions. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  do  not  have  to 
do  this,  but  the  Congress  thinks  it  would 
be  jolly  nice  of  them  if  they  would. 
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Mr.  Speiker.  may  I  point  out  to  my 
eoIleEtgues  that  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  the  ma;  ority  opinion  June  15  said  ex- 
pressly thit  the  courts  were  imder  no 
obligation  to  implement  these  decisions 
Instantly  1  it  interfered  with  or  em- 
barrassed an  election  process  already 
underway. 

Mr.  Chi  ;f  Justice  Warren,  in  a  word, 
said  he  thsught  itjwould  be  nice  if  they 
allowed  a  reasonable  delay  with  respect 
to  the  imi  ending  election.  But  some  of 
these  Fed  sral  courts  have  no  more  re- 
spect for  1  Ir.  Chief  Justice  Warren's  rec- 
(»nmendation  as  to  what  would  be  nice 
than  they  will  have  for  the  Congress  if 
we  state  hat  it  would  be  nice  if  they 
heeded  ou '  sense  of  Congress  resolution. 

But  in  Jie  matter  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  amendment  No.  60 — so  ably 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [M] .  SiCTTH] — there  is  the  real 
clincher  a  id  the  real  clinker.  This  says 
that  it  is  he  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  caurts  shall  redistrict  if  the 
legislatures  have  not  acted  within  the 
6  months  time  limit  provided  by  the 
amendment.  It  says  If  the  legislatures 
have  not  acted  "pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution" That  means,  translated  liter- 
ally, "pursuant  to  the  June  15  decisions 
of  the  Cou  -t." 

This  an  endment  imderwrites  the  very 
principle  repudiated  by  this  House  in 
adoption  >f  the  Tuck  amendment,  the 
principle  iiat  population  must  be  the 
sole  factor  of  representation  in  both 
houses  of  1  he  State  legislature. 

This  am  endment  means  it  would  be  the 
sense  of  C  jngress  if  adopted  that  that  is 
hereafter  a  constitutionial  principle. 

This  m<  ans  that  we  would  underwrite 
the  abuse  of  authority  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier this  i  f temoon  in  which  a  3- judge 
lel  in  C  innecticut  has  suspended  elec- 

^ns  calle  1  for  by  the  Constitution  or  by 

ktute,  'v<ith  respect  to  the  legislative 
ich  in  bhat  State. 

This  me  ans  also  by  further  impllcsttion 
that  the  a  idacious  next  step  already  ini- 
tiated in  ny  own  State  of  Michigan  is 
underwrit  «n  by  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  judicial  decision — and 
I  hope  the  Members  will  hear  this — in  the 
State  of  ifichigan  has  already  applied 
the  princi  >le  laid  down  and  the  authority 
claimed  under  the  June  15  decisions  of 
the  Supre  ne  Court,  to  the  county  boards 
of  supervi  sors  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Now  th  s  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have,  if  til  e  ultimate  logic  is  pursued,  the 
Federal  Jidlciary  dictating  representa- 
tion on  a  id  the  makeup  of  the  county 
boards  of  supervisors. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ckllkr]  whom  I  respect  greatly,  inti- 
mated thi  t  we  ought  not  to  pursue  this 
matter  because  it  might  arouse  opposi- 
tion in  the  other  body  and  they  might 
resort  to  mother  filibuster  and  thus  we 
might  no  be  able  to  go  home  quite  so 
soon. 

Mr.  Spc  eJcer,  for  what  purpose  are  we 
here  as  tl  e  sworn  representatives  of  the 
people  if  t  is  not  to  protect  the  elective 
process,  t  It  is  not  to  protect  the  legis- 
lative operations  and  authority,  if  it  is 
not  to  protect  the  historical  principles 
of  repres<  ntation  In  our  State  legisla- 


tures, if  it  is  not  to  curb  the  interfer- 
ence and  usurpation  of  the  judiciary? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rather  go  down 
to  defeat  staying  here  until  the  last  day 
of  this  session,  until  the  last  day  of  this 
year,  than  acquiesce  to  this  kind  of  a 
sense-of -Congress  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  prospective  conferees,  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  listened  to  his  re- 
marks very  intently.  I  think  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  since  the  Senate  did 
spend  35  days  on  this  section  they  are 
not  going  to  give  it  up,  very  lightly,  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  conferees  on  the  House  side  are  go- 
ing to  have  difiBculty  in  having  this  sec- 
tion stricken. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  it  really  does  not  mean  much. 
He  and  I  agree  that  section  B,  which  he 
objects  to,  as  I  understand  it ,  more 
strenuously  than  any  other  section, 
would  have  at  least  an  implication  that 
the  Congress  is  saying  that  in  case  a 
State  fails  to  apportion,  the  court  will 
do  it.  I  do  not  really  think  that,  even 
though  some  people  in  the  House  might 
agree,  that  in  case  a  legislature  does  not, 
somebody  should.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  approach  that  in  this  back 
door  fashion. 

So  I  come  to  a  question  which  I  would 
like  to  propound  to  the  gentleman:  In 
view  of  the  fact  we  are  concerned  with 
the  situation,  if  we  get  section  B  stricken 
or  modified  to  where  it  did  not  do  this, 
the  House  conferees  would  be  achieving 
about  as  much  as  they  could  achieve 
under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  As  to  what 
they  can  achieve  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  is  essential  to  go  back 
to  the  basic  application.  I  feel  section 
B  should  come  out.  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  House  will  reverse  its  position.  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  with  section  B 
out  I  think  the  provision  is  a  complete 
nullity.  It  would  not  do  any  good,  and 
probably  it  would  not  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
because  I  think  he  and  I  agree  on  this 
section  B  coming  out.  I  believe  he  ap- 
preciates the  situation  that  the  House 
conferees  might  be  in.  It  is  true,  as  the 
minority  leader  said  a  while  ago,  that 
the  prospective  conferees  have  been 
meeting  informally.  But  we  have  not 
discussed  this  section.  However,  in  view 
of  the  35  days  the  other  body  spent  on  it, 
I  can  sense  that  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  are  not  going  to  agree  to 
strike  that  whole  section. 

I  want  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  House  on  agreeing  to 
something  that  will  stand  up. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  plan  to  oppose  the  resolution  to  send 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  to 
conference,  but  I  would  like  to  urge  the 


conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  ti» 
press  strongly  for  the  replacement  S 
Senate  amendment  No.  60  on  legislatlT» 
reapportionment  with  the  wording  of  the 
original  Dirksen -Mansfield  rider 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  that 
has  been  spent  in  the  other  body  debat 
ing  this  whole  subject.  But  I  am  digl 
turbed  by  the  fact  that  the  wording  ulti 
mately  adopted  in  the  other  body  has  no 
real  legal  binding  effect.  It  merely  ex- 
presses the  "sense  of  the  Congress"  and 
therefore  is  unlikely  to  be  of  any  real 
help  to  States  like  New  York,  which  des- 
perately need  more  time  to  deal  with  the 
sweeping  changes  mandated  by  the  June 
15  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Amendment  No.  60  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker 
give  us  any  additional  time  in  New  Yoit 
or  anywhere  else.  Instead,  we  need  the 
wording  of  the  original  Dirksen-Mans- 
field  rider  if  we  are  to  help  my  state 
and  other  States.  I  hope  the  conferees 
will  act  to  put  teeth  back  into  this  sec- 
tion and  give  us  the  time  we  need  In 
New  York. 

In  my  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
already  been  directed  by  the  Federal 
court  to  redistrict  our  legislature  by  April 
1965.  And  we  have  been  told  by  the 
court  that  we  must  hold  three  successive 
legislative  elections  within  the  next  2 
years.  Even  if  there  were  to  be  no  otlier 
action  on  this  subject  at  the  Federal 
level,  even  if  there  were  to  be  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  decreeing  a  new 
and  different  system  of  State  apportion- 
ment, my  own  State  of  New  York  still 
needs  more  time  than  has  been  given  to 
us  by  the  courts  to  adjust  to  the  changes 
decreed  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Our  people  are  most  emphatic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  their  desire  that  each  of  our 
62  counties  be  individually  represented 
in  at  least  one  house  of  our  State  le^- 
lature.  But  to  bring  this  about  even 
without  the  aid  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment — would  require  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  It  could  be 
done,  for  example,  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  State  assembly.  But  this  requires 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  New  York 
State  and  would  take  at  least  2  years  to 
be  adopted  in  a  Statewide  referendum. 
The  same  would  be  true  were  we  to  adopt 
a  system  of  weighted  voting  in  the  State 
assembly,  as  some  have  proposed. 

And  it  is  imfair  and  unreasonable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  to  require 
that  candidates  for  the  State  legislature 
run  for  office  three  times  in  2  years.  This 
is  bad  for  the  continuity  of  our  State 
government.  It  is  bad  for  those  who  are 
interested  enough  in  State  government 
to  run  for  office. 

If  the  House  conferees  will,  therefore, 
insist  on  the  original  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
wording,  if  they  will  direct  the  additional 
time  we  need  rather  than  merely  go  on 
record  as  believing  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  such  time,  then  we  will  have  per- 
formed a  real  service  for  my  State  and 
for  many  others  as  well.  I  therefore 
urge  the  conferees  strongly  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  rural  congressional 
district  in  New  York  State  to  do  just 
this. 

There  is  ample  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
such  action  by  our  House  conferees. 
After  all,  we  passed  the  so-called  Tuck 
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wil  on  this  same  subject  some  weeks  ago 
h^a  very  substantial  margin.  At  that 
time  as  Members  may  recall,  I  was  one 
Sho 'urged  that  we  should  substitute  for 
tMs  Tuck  bill  the  original  Dirksen-Mans- 
flPld  rider.  The  House  however  favored 
a  stronger  piece  of  legislation— in  fact 
one  that  was  in  my  judgment  unconsti- 
tutional. Now  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
much  weaker  piece  of  legislation  than 
even  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld  rider.  So 
why  not  compromise  on  a  middle  groimd? 
Why  not  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  Tuck  bill  and  the  inadequate  "sense 
of  Congress"  resolution  by  supporting 
the  original  Dirksen  wording  as  a  fair 
middle  ground?  This  is  what  I  am  urg- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  a  person  than 
Walter  Lippmann  urged  this  course  some 
days  ago.  He  pointed  out  the  sweeping 
impact  of  the  June  15  decision  for  areas 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  He  pointed  out  that  we  have 
spent  10  years  already  trying  to  adjust 
to  the  sweeping  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  school  desegregation.  Surely  we  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  least  2  years  to  adjust 
to  another  decision  with  equally  sweep- 
ing implications. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  Senate 
amendment  concerning  the  selecting  out 
of  civil  service  employees  in  AID.  I  hope 
that  provision  will  be  removed  from  the 
conference  report.  In  other  words,  my 
position  is  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
Hn.L].  and  other  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  this  specific  provision. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr. 
Adair,  Mr.  Mah-liard,  and  Mr.  Freling- 
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MAKING  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1965 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  892,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  tnove  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1183), 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 


minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  I  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  all  know,  we  have 
been  operating  on  appropriations  under 
a  continuing  resolution.  That  continu- 
ing resolution  expired  today,  and  with 
respect  to  any  bills  that  have  not  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President  the  whole  matter  of  the 
use  of  money  for  paying  bills  or  paying 
wages  is  just  simply  paralyzed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  came  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  asked  for  a  rule  to  agree 
to  the  resolution  which  would  extend 
that  extension  for  a  further  period  of  10 
days.  That  rule  has  been  granted  and 
that  is  what  is  before  you  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  asked 
about  this  and  when  the  committee  yes- 
terday agreed  to  go  along  with  this  ex- 
tension of  10  days,  I  thought  everybody 
around  here  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  would  aid  us  to  the  ixjint  of 
getting  a  sine  die  adjournment.  Things 
have  happened  since  that  time.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  because  we  or- 
dinary Members  of  Congress  are  not  in 
on  these  conferences  that  take  place  on 
the  Hill  and  off  the  Hill.  But  the  rumor 
is  very  rife  today,  and  I  read  it  in  the 
papers,  that  the  other  body  has  now 
completed  its  work — I  am  certainly  glad 
to  hear  that,  because  we  have  been  wait- 
ing several  months  for  them  to  complete 
their  work — and  that  they  were  going 
into  3 -day  recesses  for  the  House  to 
catch  up.  The  House  has  already  caught 
up.  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  ought  to 
go  fiddling  around  with  this  situation 
any  longer. 

It  has  been  very  evident  from  the 
demonstrations  that  have  taken  place 
here  today  that  the  House  is  practically 
imanimous  in  its  desire  to  conclude  this 
session  that  has  kept  us  in  session  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  20  months.  Some 
of  us  feel  we  have  done  enough  and 
should  not  attack  further  legislation, 
with  the  absence  of  so  many  Members. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vh-ginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  that  if  we  make  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  October  3,  it  might 
aid  this  adjournment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  was  just 
getting  to  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry  I 
interrupted,  then. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Some  Mem- 
bers seem  to  think  that  if  we  vote  down 
this  resolution  it  would  aid  us  in  get- 
ting an  Ewljoumment.  I  do  not  share 
that  opinion.  What  I  have  said  may 
have  soimded  like  I  do,  but  I  do  not.    I 


had  not  completed  my  statement.  I 
think  that  the  fact,  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  fact  and  which  has  been  demon- 
strated here  today,  is  that  this  House 
wants  to  adjourn  and  adjourn  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  may  be  impractical  and 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion through  in  the  next  few  dasrs. 

I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  any  help 
in  delaying  adjournment  to  refuse  this 
10-day  delay  because  then  it  might  reach 
the  point  where  something  so  vital  was 
necessary  that  we  would  have  to  go  over 
and  take  a  recess.  I,  for  one,  do  not  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  any  recess.  I  want  to 
get  the  business  finished  and  get  out  of 
here. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  understand  how  I  feel  about 
this  proposal,  let  me  say  I  do  not  think 
it  is  either  impractical  or  impossible  to 
get  our  work  done  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Saturday  night  and, 
therefore,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth 
I  want  to  say  that  I  intend  to  vote 
against  even  this  10-day  extension  pro- 
vided for  under  the  resolution.  This 
Congress  not  only  can  but  should  finish 
its  business  in  the  remaining  3  days  of 
this  week. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  very  sincere  in  his  views 
about  this.  I  hope  that  whatever  we  do 
here  will  result  in  early  adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  this  morning's  "Blat- 
ter," the  "Washington  Blatter"  that  is, 
it  states: 

Leaders  in  the  House,  which  is  the  main 
bottleneck  to  a  Saturday  getaway,  acted  as 
though  they  had  never  heard  of  this  Idea, 
but  it  might  solve  their  immediate  problem 
of  rounding  up  enough  Members  to  pass  any 
more  controversial  bills. 

In  other  words,  certain  individuals  are 
trying  to  put  the  monkey  on  the  back  of 
the  House  after  the  other  body  recently 
filibustered  for  more  than  a  month  on 
reapportionment.  Now  the  House  is 
being  charged  with  holding  up  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  and  I  resent  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  about  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  I  expressed  my  views  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  has  no 
greater  friend  than  I  in  this  body,  that 
if  we  adopt  this  10-day  extension  today, 
we  in  effect  will  be  issuing  a  sort  of  open 
invitation  to  run  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Congress  for  another 
10  days.  I  think  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom is  to  vote  this  down  and  put  every- 
body on  notice  that  we  can  meet  what- 
ever requirements  there  are,  if  we  get  the 
appropriation  bills  passed  before  Satur- 
day night,  because  nobody  is  going  to  go 
without  their  pay  between  now  and  then 
imder  any  existing  situation.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  just  as  the  minority 
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whip.  th(  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
stated,  I  Eun  not  going  to  vote  for  this 
resolutioi . 

Mr.  Slk(  ITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentlema  i  for  his  statement,  but  I  just 
would  Ilk  5  to  say  to  him  that  there  are 
two  bodlis  of  the  Congress  and  it  Is 
entirely  p  >ssible.  and  I  am  speaking  from 
past  obse  -vations.  that  maybe  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr,  HAjLECK.  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing In  th<  papers  that  the  people  on  the 
other  sld«  of  the  Capitol  are  complain- 
ing that  t  le  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  moving  fast  enough.  I  understand 
they  havj  already  passed  the  supple- 
mental a;  >proprlatlon  bill  and  the  for- 
eign aid  ( .ppropriation  bill;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SJTTH  of  Virginia.  I  am  in- 
formed th  at  is  correct. 

Mr.  BR  DWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  mya  If  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spe  iker.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  this 
resolution  much  as  I  dislike  to  disagree 
with  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  i  eporting  this  House  resolution 
making  li  order  the  consideration  of 
House  Jont  Resolution  1183,  which  in 
simple  lai  guage  is  to  extend  to  October 
10  the  da  »  until  which  certain  appro- 
priations 1  hall  continue  available  to  cer- 
tain agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Govemme  nt. 

This  res  alution  will  mean  exactly  what 
has  been  jtated  here.  If  we  adopt  this 
resolution  and  if  the  other  body  joins  in 
adopting  this  House  joint  resolution, 
then  Conf  ress  wUl  be  in  session  for  an- 
other weel :  It  is  apparent  that  with  any 
real  desirt ,  if  any  real  effort  Is  made  to 
conclude  i  he  work  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  is  speedily  as  It  can  be  done, 
not  only  >y  this  body  but  also  by  the 
other  boc  y,  we  can  conclude  all  our 
labors  bs  not  later  than  Saturday 
evening  ol  this  week. 

Of  covu- «,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
this  resohtion,  if  we  adopt  It  there  Is 
no  guaran  «e  It  will  be  the  last  extension. 
Perhaps  o  i  next  Thursday  or  Friday,  a 
week  from  now.  we  will  be  faced  with  an- 
other join ;  resolution  to  extend  for  an- 
other 10  (  ays  or  for  2  weeks  or  for  a 
month  the  availability  of  appropriations 
which  are  contained  in  this  resolution. 
There  is  i  o  end  to  that  which  Is  going 
on  or  whic  i  can  go  on.  unless  this  House 
determine;  for  Itself  that  it  Is  tired  of 
the  fiddle-  Saddle,  tired  of  the  continuous 
bickering  setween  the  other  body  and 
this  body  aver  the  delay  which  has  ex- 
isted in  aaother  body  and  not  in  this 
body. 

No  one  aas  any  right  to  criticize  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  connection 
with  the  I  resent  situation.  If  any  per- 
son will  ic  ok  at  the  facts  and  study  the 
CoKGREssi  >NAL  RECORD,  reading  it  back 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
for  the  past  6  months,  that  person  will 
see  who  Li  responsible  for  the  present 
situation,  ind  why  and  how.  That  re- 
flwnslbilit '  does  not  rest  with  the  House 
of  Represc  atatives. 

So  I  hoi  le  that  this  resolution  will  be 
voted  dow  i  and  that  we  will  not  extend 
the  time  t  liat  these  appropriations  will 
be  availab  e.  I  hope  instead  we  will  hold 
somebody';  \  feet  to  the  fire.  I  will  leave 
it  up  to  m  sr  colleagues  to  guess  whom  I 
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have  in  mind.  Let  us  say,  'Go  ahead. 
Do  your  job.  Eto  your  homework.  Do 
your  night  work,  if  necessary,  and  get 
this  Congress  adjourned." 

Let  us  get  them  back  here  on  the  job, 
where  they  belong.  Why,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, for  3  days  last  week  the  other  body 
was  without  a  quorum.  They  could  not 
even  find  a  majority  to  transact  busi- 
ness. This  great  body  did  have  a  ma- 
jority and  did  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  Members  present  to  constitute  a  quo- 
rum and  to  transact  business  whenever 
business  was  ready  for  action  by  this 
House. 

So  I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  we  will  not  take  this 
action  which  is  proposed.  If  we  do  take 
it,  in  my  opinion  it  will  mean  another  10 
days  of  the  session,  and  perhaps  there 
will  be  added  an  additional  10  or  20  days 
later  on.  Perhaps  we  will  get  home 
then  in  time  to  vote  on  election  day,  or 
perhaps  we  shall  have  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballot,  staying  here  in  Washington,  if 
that  is  necessary,  if  our  States  have  an 
absentee  voter  privilege,  as  my  own  be- 
loved State  does. 

Make  up  your  minds  what  you  want  to 
do — whether  you  want  to  get  to  work 
and  finish,  as  sensible  men  and  women 
ought  to  do ;  or  whether  you  want  to  con- 
tinue with  this  fiddle-faddle,  put  off.  de- 
lay, partially  do  this  and  do  that  but  not 
finish  up  the  job  and  go  home,  as  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  this  continuing 
resolution  have  to  do  only  with  foreign 
aid? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  I  believe  it  also 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  which  has 
not  yet  cleared  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  permit  me 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  if  this  matter  deals 
only  with  the  continuation  of  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  WiU  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes.  I  think  I 
was  in  error  when  I  said  it  also  might 
involve  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  because  that  has  not  been  approved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  This  continuing  resolution 
relates  only  to  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  which  provides  for  a  number 
of  oversea  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  personally,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  can  get 
along  very  well  without  any  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  this  matter  dealt  entirely 
with-^he  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
I  believe  that  this  has  now  been  con- 
firmed by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Appropriations,  the  distinjoikh^H 
gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahomI  . 
weU  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  tmHi 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].    I  thank  them  v^ 
much.  ^^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  t 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiSm 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  the  ranking  minoriS 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  A&. 
propriations.  '^ 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  oppose  a  rule,  but  I  am  cer 
tainly  opposed  to  this  one.  I  remembw 
when  as  a  boy  on  the  farm,  in  early 
spring  dad  would  say  to  my  brothers  and 
I,  "Get  your  hoes  and  get  out  there  and 
cut  those  weeds."  I  remember  well  the 
first  time  dad  told  us  to  get  our  hoes  and 
get  out  there  and  cut  those  weeds  I  said 
"Dad,  they  are  awfully  little  now,  why 
not  wait  awhile  and  cut  them  later?" 
Dad  said,  "Kill  'em  off  in  the  spring  and 
they  won't  bother  us  in  the  fall."  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
do  with  this  rule:  kill  it  off  now  so  it  will 
not  bother  us  later  on,  which  would  be 
good  for  America  and  for  years  to  come, 
I  am  sure. 

I  would  not  vote  for  a  10-minute 
continuation  of  this  kind  of  a  dis- 
graceful performance  that  has  been 
going  on  in  this  Congress,  dic- 
tated from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
for  at  least  the  past  10  months.  Aa 
everyone  knows,  the  orders  come  from 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  those  or- 
ders are  constantly  "This  is  must  legis- 
lation and  must  be  passed."  Then  they 
start  twisting  arms,  because  quite  often 
they  do  not  have  the  votes  to  put  over 
their  dictatorial  must  bills.  That  is  what 
has  been  holding  this  Congress  in  session 
not  only  this  year  but  last  year  and  other 
years  during  the  past  4  years.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  now  becom- 
ing the  laughing  stock  of  the  American 
people  who  really  worry  about  the  fiscal 
situation  that  exists  in  this  country  to- 
day. Why,  if  we  did  not  have  the  Viet- 
nam war  going  on,  I  doubt  Congress  early 
in  this  session  would  not  have  passed  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  Of  course,  about  the 
same  situation  has  existed  during  the 
four  wars  since  1917.  It  seems  we  al- 
ways have  to  have  a  war  going  on  in 
order  to  get  the  Congress  to  do  the  will 
of  the  top  boss  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Now,  if  we  pass  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion today,  do  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
here  not  only  until  October  10  but  for 
another  10  days  or  more.  If  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  twist  enough  arms  to  pass 
his  Appalachia  bill  by  October  10  you 
may  be  sure  he  will  demand  another 
continuing  resolution.  What  a  disgrace- 
ful performance.  Why,  even  monkeys 
would  not  carry  on  in  such  a  manner. 
They  would  know  better.  Here  we  are, 
grown  men  and  women,  who  have  become 
the  laughingstock  of  the  thinking  patri- 
otic American  people.  I  say  kill  this  rule 
now  and  let  us  adjourn  sine  die  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
to  find  so  much  unanimity  in  the  House. 
We  all  feel.  I  believe,  that  certainly  the 
great  majority  feel,  that  we  should  com- 
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^.i^  the  business  of  this  Congress  and 
StSn  to  our  districts.    I  certainly  hope 
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♦hoT  we  can  complete  this  action  this 
that  we  ^^^^^^_^  „,^  ^„„     J  jjQuijt  that 

tion  would 

.    I  think 

thitis  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situa- 


Zi)L  and  I  believe  we  can.    I  doubt  that 
vote  of  "no"  on  this  resolution  would 


Lt  us  adjourned  any  earUer. 
*l.u  Jo  a  TTii.minderstandmg  of 


tion  which  is  confronting  us, 

A  lot  has  been  said  recently  about 
obedience  to  law  and  authority.  Last 
nJeht  at  midnight  the  previous  continu- 
iM  resolution  expired  and  the  operations 
^  the  Peace  Corps,  the  operations  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  in  South 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and  other  ac- 
tivities contained  in  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
nropriation  bill,  came  to  a  halt  legally 
so  far  as  the  obligation  of  any  new 
money  is  concerned.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  expenditures  as  a  result  of  prior  ob- 
ligations for  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  can  and 
will  continue,  so  there  should  be  no  in- 
terruption in  our  military  efforts  in  this 

country. 

For  example,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
continuing  resolution,  the  agency  which 
niakes  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
care  for  the  45,000  Cuban  refugees  in 
Florida  would  be  in  violation  of  the  strict 
and  technical  letter  of  the  law  if  it  car- 
ries out  its  functions,  because  the  author- 
ity to  do  these  things  expired  last  night 
at  midnight. 

Another  thing  I  might  mention  is  that 
in  Okinawa,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
oversea  military  bastions  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  U.S.  civilian  administra- 
tion of  the  Islands  is  provided  for  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  and  it  is 
important  that  there  be  no  disruption  of 
the  situation  in  this  key  military  area. 
So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  pass 
this  continuing  resolution  in  order  to 
fill  the  gap  imtil  the  regular  appropri- 
ation bill  on  foreign  aid  Is  enacted  into 
law. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  chances  of 
Interrupting  our  operations  In  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Members  are  In  favor 
of  leaving  in  the  lurch  the  Peace  Corps 
men  and  women  In  many  parts  of  the 
world;  so  it  seems  to  me  for  this  reason 
and  others  we  ought  to  pass  this  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  authorizing  legislation  has  not  yet 
become  the  law.  We  cannot  expect  to 
pass  the  appropriation  bill  In  final  form 
until  the  authorization  bill  has  been 
agreed  to  in  conference  and  has  been 
finally  enacted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need 
just  a  little  leeway.  All  of  us,  experi- 
enced as  we  are  in  legislative  matters, 
know  that  it  will  take  the  President  a 
little  time  to  review  the  bills  which  come 
to  him  before  he  can  afford  to  sign  those 
bills  into  law.  Therefore,  this  could  run 
Into  a  matter  of  several  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  two  alternatives:  To  encourage  a 
sloppy,  Illegal  administration  of  some  of 
the  Important  functions  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, or  else  pass  this  continuing 
resolution.  Its  passage  would  be  no  in- 
dication whatever  that  we  do  not  feel  we 
should  adjoimi  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
by  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa   [Mr. 

HOEVEN.] 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that  he  thought  the 
Congress  could  complete  Its  business 
within  a  period  of  3  days. 

If  so,  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man amend  his  resolution  to  read  3  days, 
which  would  give  you  ample  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  more  than  3  days  before  there 
can  be  any  possibility  that  the  President 
himself  could  sign  the  legislation.  So  in 
the  interest  of  orderly  procedure  and  in 
the  interest  of  these  people  who  would 
be  left  in  the  lurch  in  all  areas  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  me  most  ill  advised  not 
to  provide  for  this  resolution. 

This  is  not  the  matter  that  has  been 
holding  up  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
as  everyone  knows.  There  are  other 
matters  which  have  been  more  signifi- 
cant in  holding  up  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

Permit  me  to  say  this:  I  regretted  to 
hear  this  morning  over  the  radio  that 
everyone  was  marking  time  waiting  for 
the  House  to  finish  its  business.  The 
Members  of  the  House  will  remember 
that  all  of  the  appropriation  bills  had 
cleared  this  body  on  July  1,  1964.  We 
did  an  excellent  job. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  In  getting  the 
appropriation  bills  through  the  House 
by  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  and  in 
undertaking  to  get  the  Congress  ad- 
journed as  early  as  possible,  we  have 
done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  be  willing  to  go  along  and  permit  the 
legal  and  orderly  continuation  of  these 
programs  in  South  Vietnam,  in  Okinawa, 
in  the  Peace  Corps  areas  around  the 
world,  and  for  the  procurement  of  mili- 
tary equipment  hating  to  do  with  our 
national  seciu"ity.  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
order  to  vote  for  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  in  no  way,  provides  for  some 
extension  of  time  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. ' 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
existing  continuing  resolution  expired  at 
midnight  last  night? 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  these 
very  agencies  and  activities  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  are  being 
conducted  today  without  legal  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GARY.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
they  will  have  to  be  conducted  that  way 
not  only  until  we  pass  the  appropriation 
bill,  but  until  it  is  actually  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  then 
becomes  law? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  again 
right. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  With  respect  to  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  which  you  pro- 
pose to  extend,  that  has  only  to  do  with 
new  obligations  and  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  expenditures?  The 
money  that  may  be  obligated  for  Viet- 
nam and  other  places  out  of  this  bill  pos- 
sibly might  not  be  expended  for  12  or  15 
months.  Is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
me,  yes,  that  is  my  understanding.  And, 
is  it  not  also  true  that  the  pipeline  for 
military  assistance  is  over  $2  billion  and 
that  every  bit  of  this  pipeline  can  be  re- 
programed,  if  necessary,  and  be  spent  In 
Vietnam,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  it 
might  be  needed? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  and  expendi- 
tures can  continue.  This  resolution  has 
only  to  do  with  new  obligations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  160,  nays  193.  not  voting  78, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  265] 
TEAS — 160 


Addabbo 

Green,  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Albert 

Halpern 

O'Neill 

Ashley 

Hansen 

Pat.man 

Barrett 

Harding 

Patten 

Beckworth 

Harris 

Pepper 

Blatnilc 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Hays 

Phllbin 

Boland 

Healey 

Pickle 

Boiling 

Hechler 

Pike 

Brown.  Calif. 

HoUfleld 

PoweU 

Burke 

Holland 

Price 

Burklialter 

Jennings 

Puclnski 

Burleson 

Joelson 

Purcell 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rains 

CTameron 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Carey 

Karsten 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Casey 

Karth 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Chelf 

Kastenmeler 

Rodlno 

Clark 

Kelly 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cohelan 

Keogh 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cooley 

Kllgore 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Daddarlo 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daniels 

Kluczynskl 

Roosevelt 

Delaney 

Libonatl 

Rosenthal 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Roush 

DlngeU 

Long.  Md. 

Roybal 

Donohue 

McDoweU 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Downing 

McFall 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Dulskl 

McMillan 

St  Germain 

Duncan 

Macdonald 

St.  Onge 

Edwards 

Madden 

Secrest 

Elliott 

Mahon 

Senner 

Everett 

Matthews 

Sickles 

Evlns 

Mmer,  Calif. 

Sisk 

Fallon 

MUls 

Slack 

Farbsteln 

Mlnlsh 

Smith.  Iowa 

Pascell 

Monagan 

Smith,  Va. 

Felghan 

Moorhead 

Staebler 

Flood 

Morgan 

Steed 

Fraser 

Moss 

Stephens 

Frledel 

Multer 

Stratton 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Stubblefleld 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Thomas 

Gary 

Nedzl 

Thompson,  N  J 

Oialmo 

Nix 

Trimble 

Gibbons 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Tuten 

Gilbert 

CHara,  ni. 

Udall 

Gonzalez 

CHara,  Mich. 

Van  Deerlln 

Grabowskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Vanlk 

2336^ 


Vlnaon 

Watts 
Whlt« 
Wlckersham 


Abele 
Abemel^y 
Adair 
Anderscki 
Andrew]  I. 
Andrew  i 
M.  Dai 
Arends 
Aahbrcxtk 
Ashm( 
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Auchin^oas 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwli 

Baring 

Barry 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermalin 

Belcbei 

BeU 

Bennet 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frandes  P. 
Bolton. 

OUve 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromw^ll 
Brooml  eld 
Brotzm  tn 


,  Fla. 


P. 


Utah 
Wis. 


Brown, 
Broyhlj 
Broyhlf , 
Bruce 
Burton 
Byrnes 
CahlU 
Cederbtrg 
Cbaenb  ;rli 
Cheno^  ret] 
Clancy 
Clauaei  l, 
Don  I. 
Clevels  ad 
Collier 
Colmei 
Conte 
Corbet ; 
Crame 
Cunnli  igtiam 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derwlqskl 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Ellswo  th 
Flndlf  ' 
Flno 
Plsher 
Fogarttr 
Ford 


Abbltt 

Alger 

AspinffU 

Avery 

Bass 

Berry 

Bradei^ias 

Brock 

Brook! 

Buckli  y 

Burto^, 

Celler 


Ga. 
Tenn. 


Claws*  >n 

Conni  n 

Curtlr 

Davis, 

Davis, 

Dawsc  a 

Dentoi 

Derou  lian 

Devin  I 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Edmolidson 

Flnne^an 

Flynt 


So 


October 


1 


Willis  Wright 

Wilson,  Young 

Charles  H.        Zablockl 


Ali. 


Ohio 
N.C. 
Va. 
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Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OathlngB 

Olenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Oumey 

Bagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

KUbum 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Iiennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

MailUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Mathlas 

MilUken 

Minshall 

Moore 
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Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Robison 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rtunsfeld 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 


.Calif. 
.Del 


Forrester 

Gill 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Mclntlre 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 


The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Deroun- 
lan  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for.  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.     Rostenkowskl    for,     with    Mr.    Alger 
against. 

Mr.   Hanna   for,    virlth   Mr.   Martin   of   Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr.  Burton   of  California   for,   with   Mrs. 
May  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Schadeberg  against. 

Mr.    Staggers    for,    with    Mrs.    St.    George 
against. 

Mr.    Leggett    for,    with    Mr.    Del    Clawson 
against. 

Mr.     Matsunaga     for,     with     Mr.     Michel 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  Meader  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Tupper  for,  with  Mr.  Grant  against. 

Mr.  Montoya  for,  with  Mr.  Curtin  against. 

Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Mclntire  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.     Flnnegan     for,     with     Mr.     Hoffman 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia   with  Mr.  Lankford. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Harding. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Morrison 

Pllcher 

Pool 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Sikes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Weltner 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Younger 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  S.  646,  to  prohibit  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  ofiBces  of 
foreign  governments  in  any  residential 
area  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  resolution  was  rejected. 


FRANK  B.  ROWLETT 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  ^H.R.  7348)  for  the 
relief  of  Frank  B.  Rowlett,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendntent 
as  follows:  —cm. 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  6  and  Insert  "irhii>i. 
sum  shall  be  considered  a  pajrment  In  amT 
slderatlon  of  a  transfer  by  Frank  B  Ro^rt^ 
of  property  consisting  of  all  subetanSi 
rights  to  a  patent  within  the  meaning  ^ 
section  1235  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  m 
1954,  in  full  settlement".  '-^vn 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  House  Resolution  897,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  897 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  K.  W.  Stln- 
son,  of  Washington; 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  James  Harvey,  of  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1958  AND  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874,  81ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (8. 
3060)  to  amend  and  extend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  to  ex- 
tend Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Con- 
gress— federally  affected  areas — and  ast 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTERENCE  RePOET   (H.  REPT.  NO.  1916) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  <11»- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
3060)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Natlonil 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  to  extend 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress  (fed- 
erally affected  areas),  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respectin 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ii 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  ln»«rt 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'National  Defense  Education  Art 
Amendments.  1964.' 


I96i 

«,jj,u  i__Ainan)iKNT8  or  Trrti  i 
"Amendment  of  statement  of  findings 
..«-,  101   The  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
?^^ragrapb  of  section  101  of  the  National 
SSlKducatlon  Act  of  1958  U  amended 
^^^tingoMt  'which  have  led  to  an  Insuf- 
Sie^tWoportlo^  °^  °^  population  educated 
f^Sence  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
S^lgS  and  trained  In  technology'. 
"Schools  of  nursing 
"Ric   102   The  second  sentence  of  section 
.JT{  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
.^f  of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'pri- 
tftvand  by  striking  out  '(S).'.  and  by  in- 
rtine  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
J^foUowlng:  '.  and  includes  any  school  of 
naniag  as  defined  In  subsection  (1)  of  this 
gectlon'. 

"Additional  definitions 
"SEC     103.  Section    103    of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"°(1)  The  term  "school  of  nursing"  means 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or  as- 
sociate degree  school  of  nursing. 

"  '(m)  The  term  "collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
atolnlstratlve  unit  In  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in 
nursing. 

"  "(n)  The  term  "associate  degree  school  of 
nursing"  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  In  a  junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  in 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  in  nursing  or  to 
an  equivalent  degree. 

"'(0)  The  term  "accredited"  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.' 

"TrrLE  n — amendments  op  title  n 
"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  201 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
1135,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  received  loans  for  school 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1965,  to  con- 
tinue or  complete  their  education'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '$163,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $179,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
1190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,11967,  and  $195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  each  of 
the  next  three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
loans  for  school  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1968,  to  continue  or  complete  their 
education'. 

"Allotments  to  States 
"Sec  202.  Section  202  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1965'  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1968'. 

"Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributions 

"Sec.  203.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1964,  section 
203  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  by  striking  out  '(a)' 
after  'Sec.  203.'. 
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"Conditions  of  agreem,ents 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  204 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(4)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  loans  from  such  student  loan 
fund  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
students  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
ground; and'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  selection 
of  students  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  made  in  or 
after  the  second  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

"Terms  of  loans 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
205  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent,  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
made  by  Institutions  of  higher  education 
from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed 
$2,500  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  in  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner) ,  and  may  not  exceed 
$1,000  In  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The 
aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  from  such 
funds  may  not  exceed  $10,000  In  the  case  of 
any  graduate  or  professional  student  (as  so 
defined,  and  Including  any  loans  from  such 
funds  made  to  such  person  before  he  be- 
came a  graduate  or  professional  student), 
or  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student.' 

"(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  205  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '  ( 1 )  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to 
a  student  who  (A)  is  in  need  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
such  Institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and 
(C)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
student  in  such  Institution  or.  In  the  case 
-of  a  student  already  attending  such  institu- 
tion, Is  in  good  standing  there  either  as  an 
undergraduate,  graduate,  or  professional 
student,  and  (D)  is  carrying  at  least  one- 
half  the  normal  full-time  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  institiftion;'. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  205  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  (D) '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  '(D)  the  Institution  may  pro- 
vide that  periodic  installments  need  not  be 
paid  during  any  period  or  periods,  aggre- 
gating not  In  excess  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  borrower  is  in  part-time  attend- 
ance at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
taking  courses  which  are  creditable  toward 
a  degree,  and  may  also  provide  that  any 
such  period  shall  not  be  Included  in  deter- 
mining the  ten-year  period  diu-lng  which  the 
repayment  must  be  completed,  but  interest 
shall  continue  to  accrue  during  any  such  pe- 
riod, and  (E) '. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section  205  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

'"(3)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  emount  of  such  loan  plus  interest 
thereon,  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  service  for  each  complete  academic 
year  of  such  service;'. 

"(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  205  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 


thereof  the  following:  'in  all  caaea  except 
where  the  date  on  which  repayment  is  to 
begin  is  suspended  by  reason  of  clavLse  (D) 
of  paragraph  (2)'. 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  any  loans  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
for  academic  years  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  apply  to  any  loan  (under  an 
agreement  under  title  n  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958)  outstanding 
on  the  date  W  enactment  of  this  Act  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  institution  which 
made  the  loan.  The  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  service  performed  during 
academic  years  beginning  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whether  the  loan  was  made 
before  or  aftei»such  .-.actment. 

"DistributUm  of  assets  from  student  loan 
funds 
"Sec.  206.  Section  206  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1969'  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in   and    Inserting    in    lieu   thereof    '1972*. 

"title    ni AMENDMENTS    OK    TITLE    III 

"Extension  of  title 
"Sec.  301.  Title   III    of   the    National    De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  'TITLE  m — financial  assistance  for 

STRENGTHENING     SCIENCE,     MATHEMATICS,     AND 
MODERN     FOREIGN     LANGUAGE     INSTRUCTION'     aS 

it  appears  as  the  heading  of  that  title,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"  'title  in FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOE 

STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS,  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES, 
AND    OTHER    CRITICAL    SUBJECTS' 

"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sec  302.  Section  301  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'Appropriations  authorized 

"  'Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $70,000,000  for  the  flfcal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of 
the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  $90,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  for  ( 1 )  making  payments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  under  this  title  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  for  minor  remod- 
eling, described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
303(a),  and  (2)  making  loans  authorized  in 
section  305.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  making  pajrments  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams described  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
303(a).' 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sec  303.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  section  302  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  again  between 
July  1  and  August  31  of  1959'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'between  July  1  and  August  31 
of  each  even-n\imbered  year  beginning  with 
calendar  year  1964'. 

"(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Each 
such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period 
July  1  next  succeeding  such  promulgation, 
except  that  the  ratios  promulgated  in  1959 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal 
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October 


the  period  beginning  J\ily  1,  1960, 

June  30, 1965.' 

Infective  with  respect  to  allotments 

St  beection  (b)  of  section  302  of  such 

1  Iscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 

third  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 

by  striking  out  '♦20,000'  wherever 

therein    and    inserting    in    lieu 

150.000'. 

"State  plans 

104.  (a)   Clause   (A)    of  section  303 
the  National  Defense  Education 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
of  laboratory  and  other  spe- 
( other   than   supplies  con- 
use),  including  audiovisual  mate- 
equipment,  and  printed  and  pub- 
diaterials     (other    than    textbooks) , 
for  use  in  providing  education  in 
mathematics,  history,  civics,   geog- 
fcn-eign  language,  English,  or 
n  public  elementary  or  secondary 
}r  both,  and  of  testgrading  equlp- 
such  schools  and  specialized  equip- 
audiovlsiial  libraries  serving  such 
ind  such  equipment  may,  if  there 
critical  need  therefor  in  the  Judg- 
local  school   authorities,   be  used 
a\tailable   and   suitable    in    providing 

in  other  subject  matter,  and'. 

Ifaragraph    (5)    of  section  303(a)    is 

by  striking  out  'and  modem  for- 

'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

civics,   geography,   modem  foreign 

English,  and  reading'. 

"Payments  to  States 

The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
of    section    304    of    such    Act    is 
by  striking  out  'five'  and  insert- 
thereof  'eight*. 

"Interest  rates 

.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 

306  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

<  >ut  'as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month' 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
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TITLE     rv FELXOWSHIPS 

Effective  July   1,   1964,  section 
the  National  Defense  Education 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Number  of  fellowships 
102.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
30,  1965,  the  Conunissioner  is  au- 
»  award  not  to  exceed  three  thou- 
to  be  used   for   study   In 
programs  at  institutions  of  liigher 
during    the    fiscal    year    ending 
1966.  he  is  authorized  to  award  not 
six  thousand  such  fellowships,  and 
of   the   two   succeeding   fiscal 
is  authorized  to  award  not  to  ex- 
thousand  five  hundred  such  fel- 
Such  fellowships  may  be  awarded 
>eriod  of  study  as  the  Commissioner 
but  not  In   excess  of  three 
years,  except  that  where  a  fellow- 
pursues  bis  studies  as  a  regu- 
student    at    the    Institution 
outside  the  regular  sessions 
program  of  the  institution, 
may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not 
of  three  calendar  years.' 

of  fellowships  and  approval  of 
institutions 

(a)   The  first  sentence  of  sub- 

)    of  section  403   of  the  National 

Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 

follows:  'Of  the  total  number  of 

authorized  by  section  402(a)   to 

i  during  a  fiscal  year  (1)  not  less 

thousand   five   hundred   of   such 

awarded   during  the  fiscal  year 

30,  1965,  and  not  less  than  one- 

sUch  fellowships  awarded  during  the 

fiscal  years  shall  be  awarded 

accepted  for  study  in  gradu- 


emoUed 
psriods 
giiduate 


suc<  eeding  : 


ate  programs  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
imder  this  section,  and  (2)  the  remainder 
shall  be  awarded  on  such  bases  as  be  may 
determine,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c).'  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section   ik)    of  such  section  Is  amended  by 


elenientary  and  secondary  schools  or  oubli. 
Junior  colleges  and  technical  instituK 
such  State  (A)  to  advise  students  of  co?«f 
of  study  best  suited  to  their  abUitv  i^ 
tudes.  and  skills.  (B)  to  advise  studenSfV^ 
their  decisions  as  to  the  type  of  eduol«  ^ 
striking  out  ',  and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  program  they  should  pursue  the  TO^t"*^ 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  they  should  train  for  and  enter  em  "* 
by   striking   out  clause    (3)    thereof.  Job  opportunities  in  the  various  fields    ^' 

"(b)  Section  403(b)  of  such  Act  is  (C)  to  encourage  students  with  outstendi'"* 
amended  by  striking  out  'under  this  title'  aptitudes  and  ability  to  complete  thelr^"* 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'as  described  in  ondary  school  education,  take  the  n  '^' 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)',  and  by  insert-  sary  courses  for  admission  to  Instltutlona*^ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the      higher  education,   and  enter  such  InsOb 


following:  ',  and  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  consideration  to  such  objective  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  fellowships  awarded 
under  this  title  for  attendance  at  any  one 
institution  of  higher  education". 

"(c)  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections :  

"  '(c)  Recipients  of  fellowships  under  this  below  grade  7,'. 'and  by~'strlkrnjr  o'ut  m^ 
title  shall  be  persons  who  are  Interested  in  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'nine'  and  vT 
teaching,  or  continuing  to  teach,  in  Instltu-      inserting  after  'schools'  the  first,  timo  i°.  ^ 


"Payments  to  States 
"Sec  503.   (a)    Section  504(a)   of  the  Ni. 
tional    Defense    Education    Act    of   Iflsa  il 
amended  by  striking  out  'five'  and  inW 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'eight'.  ^^ 

"(b)   Section     504(b)      of     such    Act    u 
amended   by   striking   out   ',   who  are  not 


tions  of  higher  education  and  are  pursuing 
or  intend  to  pursue,  a  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  an 
equivalent  degree. 

"  '(d)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  un- 
der this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'school  or  department 
of  divinity'  means  an  Institution,  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  pro- 
gram is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  become  min- 
isters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects. ' 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  efTective  July  1,  1964. 

"Fellowship  stipends 

"Sec.  403.  Section  404(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'after  the  baccalaureate 
degree,'  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  'Where  a  person  awarded 
a  fellowship  under  this  title  for  study  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  pursues 
his  studies  as  a  regularly  enrolled  student 
at  such  institution  during  periods  outside  of 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  graduate  program 
of  the  institution,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  his  sti- 
pends and  allowances  for  dependents.' 

"TITLE  V GtriDANCE,  COUNSELING.  AND  TEST- 
ING; mENTIFICATION  AND  ENCOTTRAGEMENT  OF 
ABLE   STUDENTS 

"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  501.  Section  501  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  $17,500,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $24,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $30,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,'. 

"State  plans 

"Sec.  502.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 503(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"'(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  in 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  State  or  in  the  public  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes  of  such  State,  and. 
If  authorized  by  law,  in  other  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  In  other  Junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  such 
State,  to  identify  students  with  outstanding 
aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the  means  of  test- 
ing which  will  be  utilized  in  carrying  out 
such  program:  and 

"  '(2)  a  program  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing at  the  appropriate  levels  in  the  public 


schools'  the  first  time  it  an 
pears  the  following:  '.  or  Junior  coUeees  or 
technical  institutes.'.  ^     °' 

"Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
"Sec.  604.  Title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing   after    section    504    the    following  new 
section : 

"  'Definitions 
"  'Sec.  505.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  term  "Junior  colleges  or  technical  in- 
stitutes" means  (1)  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  organized  and  admin- 
istered principally  to  provide  a  two-year  pro- 
gram which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  (2)  institu- 
tions which  meet  the  reqxiirements  of  clauses 
(1).  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  103(b)  and 
are  organized  and  administered  principally 
to  provide  a  two-year  program  in  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biolog- 
ical sciences  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at 
a  semiprofesslonal  level  in  engineering,  scien- 
tific, or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowledge,  and.  If  a 
branch  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
offering  four  or  more  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion, is  located  in  a  commimity  different 
from  that  in  which  its  parent  institution  is 
located.' 

"Counseling  and  guidance  training  institutes 
"Sec.    505.  Section    511    of    such    Act   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Authorization 

"  'Sec.  511.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $6,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  $7,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and 
for  each  of  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  operation 
by  them  of  short-term  or  regular  session  in- 
stitutes for  advanced  study,  including  study 
In  the  use  of  new  materials,  to  improve  the 
qualification  of  individuals  who  are  engaged, 
or  are  teachers  preparing  to  engage,  in  coun- 
seling and  guidance  of  students  in  elemen- 
tary or  in  secondary  schools  or  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  as  defined  in  section 
505. 

"'(b)  Each  individual  who  attends  an  in- 
stitute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attend- 
ance at  such  institute,  and  each  such  in- 
dividual with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additiontd  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent.' 
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H— iL«  VI— tANOUAOE  DEVELOPMENT 

"Extension  of  title 


in  coping  with  the  unique  and  peculiar  prob- 
lems involved  In  the  teaching  of  such  youth, 

.«,    /»^  section  601  of  the  National         "  *<3)   ^^°  ^""^  engaged  as  or  preparing  to 

"SEC  801.  (a)  becuon  wa  v«  o—.-h-h      engage  as,  library  personnel  in  the  elemen- 

•-  ^^„.«tion  Act  of  1958  IS  amenaea     ^^^  ^^  secondary  schools,  or  as  supervisors 

of  such  personnel,  or 

"  '  (4)   who  are  engaged  as,  or  are  preparing 
to  engage  as.  educational  media  specialists. 

"  'Stipends 
"'Sec  1102.  Each  Individual  who  attends 


«-f.nM  Education  Act 

^  ^Hkine  out  '1965'  wherever  it  appears 
"y  'm  ind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1968'. 
*^f.7b)  section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
^d as  follows: 

"  'Appropriations  authorized 

-SEC.  603.  1}^f/"^n?o'fo7tie*fisS^ea?     ^^  institute  operated  under  the  provisions 
^'^'7J^:%\frmOoZ<S'fo^^^^^  o;  this  title  Shan  be  eligible  (after  appllca- 

-r^ndrg%i'ne\vi965  $1^^^^^        "-  tit^^xltzi  tV  ^^Si  iVh'i: 

Ul  ye?^  ^^^1^!  i^^H^n.  T,,T,P  an   JpfiT    kiS     attendance  at  such  institute,  and  each  such 

individual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent.' 


,„,^e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
.f«  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1968,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

'**'*•'  "Repealer 

"Sec    602.  Effective   July   1,   1964.  title  VI 
nf  the  National   Defense   Education   Act  of 
ia58  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  center     amended— 
heading  'Part  A— Centers  and  Research  and         "(1)   by  striking 
Studies'  and  by  striking  out  part  B  thereof. 

"TITUE  vn — UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION,  RADIO, 
MOTION  PICTURES,  AND  RELATED  MEDLA  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 

•'Extension  of  program 
^"Sec.  701.  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'six  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'nine  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"TITLE  VIII MISCELLANEOUS 

"State  adTninistration 

"Sec  801.  (a)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  section 
1004(a)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  'and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verifications  of  such  reports'. 

"(b)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  such  section 
1004(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  '(Including  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies)'. 

"Extension  of  statistical  services  program 
"Sec  802.  Section  1009(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'six'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'nine'. 

"rrrLE  ix 


"TITLE  X AMENDMENTS  OF  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

"Sec   1001.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
National   Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  Is 


-ADDITIONAL     TITLE 

"Sec  901.  (a)  The  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"  'title   XI INSTITUTES 

"  'Authorization  of  institutes 

"'Sec  1101.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $32,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  arrange,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  operation  by  them  of  short-term  or 
regular  session  Institutes  for  advanced  study. 
Including  study  In  the  use  of  new  materials, 
to  Improve  the  qualification  of  Individuals — 

"  ( 1 )  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  In  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or 
training  of  teachers,  of  history,  geography, 
modern  foreign  languages,  reading,  or  Eng- 
lish In  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

"'(2)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged 
youth  and  are,  by  virtue  of  their  service  or 
future  service  In  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  enrolling  substantial  numbers  of 
cultiu-ally,  economically,  socially,  and  edu- 
cationally handicapped  youth,  in  need  of 
specialized  training;  except  that  no  institute 
niay  be  established  under  this  title  for  teach- 
ers of  disadvantaged  youth  unless  such  in- 
stitute will  offer  a  specialized  program  of 
instruction  designed  to  assist  such  teachers 


out 

"  "riTLE  III FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STRENGTHENING  SCIENCE.  MATHEMATICS,  AND 
MODERN    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    INSTRUCTION' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"  'TITLE  in FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS,  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES, 
AND    OTHER    CRITICAL    SUBJECTS'. 

"  ( 2 )   by  Inserting  after 

"  'Sec.  504.  Payments  to  States.' 
the  following : 

"  'Sec.  505.  Definitions.'; 
"(3)   by  striking  out 

"  'Part  A — Centers  and  Research  and 
Studies'; 

"(4)   by  striking  out 

"  'Part  B — Language  Institutes 
"'Sec.  611.  Authorization.'; 

"(5)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'TITLE  XI INSTITUTES 

"  'Sec.  1101.  Authorization  of  Institutes. 
"  'Sec  1102.  Stipends.' 

"title  XI FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

"Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 

"Sec  1101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1965'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof '1966'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1965'  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1966'. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (13)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'the  District  of 
Columbia,'  after  'Guam.' 

"(d)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962-1963' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1963-1964'. 

"Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 

"Sec  1102.  (a)  Sections  2(a).  3(b),  and 
4(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244).  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  '1965'  each  place 
where  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1966'. 

"(b)  Section  9(8)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  'the  District  of  Columbia."  after 
'Guam,'. 

"Comprehensive  study 

"Sec  1103.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30,  1965.  a 
full  report  of  the  operation  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  as  extended  by  this  Act,  and 
his  recommendations  as  to  what  amend- 
ments to  such  laws  should  be  made  If  they 
are  further  extended." 


And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Edith  Green, 
John  Brademas, 
Jabies  Roosevixt, 
Carlton  R.  Sicki.es, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Watne  Morse, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Ralph    Yarboeough, 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Winston  L.  Prouty. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3060)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress  (federally  affected  areas), 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  actlon\greed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommenced  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report :  \ 

The  House  amendment  strikes  Ait  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  cAuse  and 
inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate*  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment. 

In  most  respects  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  is  like  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  are  noted  in 
the  following  outline,  except  for  Incidental 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees  and  minor 
and  clarifying  changes. 

Extension  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act:  The  Senate  bill  extended  the  programs 
provided  for  In  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  (hereinafter  called  the  act) 
for  3  additional  years  beyond  its  persent 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1965.  The  House 
amendment  extended  the  act  for  only  2  ad- 
ditional years.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
In  conference  extends  the  act  for  3  additional 
years. 

Extension  and  amendment  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress:  The  Senate  bill 
extended  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, relating  to  construction  and  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas,  for  2  additional  years  and 
made  such  laws  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  House  amendment  extended 
these  laws  for  1  additional  year.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  House  position 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  acts,  but 
adopts  the  Senate  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  including  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  Federal  impact  legislation  (Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874)  the  conferees  are  well 
aware  that  Congress  authorizes  a  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  from  general  reve- 
nues each  year  for  governmental  purposes 
in  the  District  Appropriation  Act.  We  also 
are  aware  that  this  payment  is  Justified  be- 
cause of  the  large  federally  owned  real  es- 
tate holdings  In  the  District  which  cannot 
be  taxed  for  local  purposes  and  because  of 
other  financial  burdens  Imposed  on  the  Dis- 
trict government  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  location  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Never- 
theless, we  believe  the  District  also  should 
be  Included  under  the  Impact  Ewea  laws  and 
receive  the  educational  benefits  these  pro- 
grams provide.  A  number  of  cogent  reasons 
may  be  given  for  this  inclusion,  chief  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  one  of  the  most  heavily  impacted 
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4lstrlct8  In  the  Nation,  as  Judged  by 

in  Public  Law  815  and  Public 

and  shoiild  be  treated  the  same  as 

J\irlsdictlon  in  the  Nation. 

Fhe  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 

Impact  funds  to  be  received  by 

under  Public  Law  874  be  used 

KMU-d  of  education  solely  for  educa- 

p  nrpoees,  and  that  they  be  in  addition 

fluids  made  available  for  education  in 

of  Columbia  budget.     It  also  Is 

of  the  conferees  that  insofar  as 

with  good  educational  admin - 

these  funds  be  used  to  improve  the 

and   standards   of    the    educational 

In  the  underprivileged  attendance 

the  city.     The  superintendent  of 

Is  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 

Committee    on    Education    and 

the  ways  in  which  the  availability 

funds  during  the  year  has  Improved 

program  for  the  children  in 

ncome  areas. 

of   title  I:    The  House   bill 

the   term   "school    of   nursing"    and 

that  these  schools  will  be  consld- 

instltutions  of  higher  education  for 

of  the  student  loan  title  of  the 

Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 

In  retaining  this  provision  In  the 

ce  substitute  the  conferees  did  not 

to   make   changes   in   existing   laws. 

of  the  definition  is  merely  to 

1he  continuation  of  existing  admin - 

practice. 

of  title   II:   The  Senate  bill 
appropriations  of  $145,000,000  for 
year  1965,  $165,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
,  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
out  title  II  of  the  act  (relating  to 
loan  programs) . 
±ouse  bill  authorized  the  approprla- 
1163,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
for    the    fiscal    year    1966.    and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  carry- 
title  n. 
(Jonference  substitute  authorizes  the 
of   $163,300,000  for   the   fiscal 
$179,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
for    the   fiscal,  year    1967,    and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  this 


Innate  bill  provided  for  special  con- 
in  getting  loans  to  "(A)  students 
superior  academic   background  who 
a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or 
schools,  and   (B)    other  students 
1  uperlor  academic  background."    The 
s  mendment  provided  for  such  special 
for    students    with    superior 
background.    The  conference  sub- 
like the  House  amendment;  but  In 
the  mention  of  persons  expressing 
to  teach,  the  conferees  do  not  wish 
any  belief  that  the  Importance  of 
teachers  for  the  Nation's  elemen- 
secondary  schools  has  In  any  way 


noi  mal 


i  Senate  bill  permitted  institutions  of 

( ducatlon  to  make  loans  to  part-time 

who  are  carrying  at  least  one-half 

full-time   academic   load.     The 

ajmendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 

The   conference   substitute   adopts 

prdvlsion  of  the  Senate  bill. 

of  title  III:  The  Senate  bill 
the  appropriation  of  $90,000,000 
fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to 
t^em  to  acquire  certain   equipment, 
amendment  authorizes   the  ap- 
of  $70,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
The  substitute  agreed  to  in 
adopts  the  authorization  in  the 
amendment.     The   Senate   bill    also 
the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000 
for  State  supervisory  services  and 
,tlon.     The  House  authorized  $5.- 
BUinually  for  this  purpose.    The  sub- 
is  like  the  Sens*^-)  bUl. 


Amen  dments 
authorl  les 
for  eac]  l 
assist 

The  Hojuse 
propria'  ion 


The  present  law  authorizes  grants  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  suitable  for  iise 
in  providing  education  In  science,  mathema- 
tlce,  or  modern  foreign  language.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  broadened  these  categories  to  Include 
history,  civics,  geography,  English,  or  reme- 
dial reading. 

The  House  amendment  broadened  these 
existing  categories  to  Include  reading  and 
English  when  taught  to  persons  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language,  and  also  au- 
thorized grants  for  the  acquisition  of  wall 
maps  and  globes. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  categories  in  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, except  that  the  House  category  of  read- 
ing Is  Included  Instead  of  the  more  limited 
category  of  remedial  reading  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  same  differences  existed  between  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  the  categories  in  which  assistance 
can  be  given  for  supervisory  and  related 
services.  These  difTerences  are  resolved  in 
the  same  manner  as  tlie  above. 

Amendments  of  title  IV:  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  award  5,000  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965.  7,500  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  and  10,000  during  the  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  award  3,000  such  fellow- 
ships during  the  fiscal  year  1965,  5.000  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966.  and  6.500  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award  3,000 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  during  1965, 
6,000  during  fiscal  year  1966.  and  7,500  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  of  the  fel- 
lowships to  be  awarded  during  a  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  those  to  be  award- 
ed in  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  and  not  less 
than  2,500  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
shall  be  awarded  to  persons  wlio  will  study 
in  new  or  expanded  graduate  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
403(a).  The  House  amendment  provides 
that  for  fiscal  year  1965,  1,500  of  the  fel- 
lowships awarded  must  be  for  study  in  such 
new  or  expanded  programs,  and  that  there- 
after one-third  of  such  fellowships  must  be 
for  study  in  such  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams. The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  provision  In  this  Instance. 

Amendments  of  part  A  of  title  V:  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  the  appropriations  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  $25,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  $32,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $37,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  for  carrying  out  part  A  of 
title  V  (relating  to  grants  for  State  pro- 
grams of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing). 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $23,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  and  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $28,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  $24,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968. 

The  Senate  bill  altered  the  present  law  to 
extend  Federal  assistance  for  State  testing 
and  guidance  and  counseling  programs  to  all 
grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  Junior  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes. The  present  act  allows  Federal  assist- 
ance only  for  testing  and  for  guidance  and 
covmsellng  In  the  seventh  and  succeeding 
grades  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  only  change  In  the  existing  law  made  by 
the  House  amendment  was  to  pennlt  Federal 
assistance  for  guidance  and  counseling  in  all 
grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provision, 
which  was  not  in  the   Hoxise   amendment. 


broadening  the  tyjje  of  counseling  and  vasA 
ance  which  can  be  assisted  to  Include  ^Tial 
ing  students  in  their  decisions  as  to  the  trol 
of  educational  program  they  should  puriSf 
the  vocation  they  should  train  for  and  ento 
and  the  Job  opportunities  In  the  varioml 
fields.  The  conference  substitute  Includ*. 
this  provision.  " 

Amendments  of  part  B  of  title  V :  The  Sen 
ate  bill  made  several  changes  in  part  B  of  title 

V  of  the  act  which  relates  to  counseling  and 
guidance  training  institutes.  The  House 
amendment  contained  provisions  for  tom 
ance  and  counseling  Institutes  which  were" 
with  one  exception,  the  same  in  substance  u 
those  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  Howevtt 
the  House  provisions  were  included  In  a  new 
title  XI  which  grouped  all  types  of  Institutes 
in  one  place.  The  exception  is  that  under  tbe 
Senate  bill  the  institutes  would  be  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  engaged,  or  are  teachers 
preparing  to  engage  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance  of  students  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, Including  Junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes.  In  contrast,  tbe  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  institutes  would  be 
for  individuals  who  are  engaged,  or  are  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  as  counseling  and  guidance  person- 
nel. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  where 
the  Senate  bill  authorized  the  approprlatlca 
of  $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  sub- 
stitute authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$7,250,000. 

Amendments  of  title  VI :  The  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  were  the  same  In  the 
Senate  bill  and  House  amendment,  except 
that  the  House  amendment  provided  no  such 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  since  it 
did  not  extend  the  program  Into  that  year. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
authorization  of  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  For  a  description  of  the  conference 
action  with  respect  to  part  B  of  this  title, 
see  the  discussion  of  the  new  title  XI. 

New  title  XI :  The  House  amendment  added 
a  new  title  to  the  act  which  authorized 
the  Commissioner  to  arrange  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  carrying  out 
institutes  for  advanced  study  for  persona 
in  a  number  of  specified  fields.  These  fields 
included  the  two  fields  covered  by  existing 
law — that  is.  gulc^nce  and  counseling  and 
modern  foreign  language  (including  Bng- 
Ush  when  taught  to  persons  for  whom  Eng- 
lish is  a  second  language).  It  then  adds 
provisions  for  Institutes  for  reading,  and 
for  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  in  con- 
nection with  specified  types  of  schools,  and 
librarians  (and  supervisors)  In  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Since  the  gtildance 
and  counseling  and  modern  foreign  language 
institutes  would  be  taken  care  of  In  this 
title,  the  House  bill  repealed  part  B  of  tlUe 

V  and  part  B  of  title  VI. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  create  a 
new  title.  Instead  it  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
Institutes  vmder  title  V,  and  broadened  the 
permissible  types  of  Institutes  in  title  VI 
The  new  types  of  institutes  were  for  school 
librarians  and  educational  media  specialists 
and  for  persons  who  engaged  in  or  are 
preparing  to  engage  In  the  teaching,  or 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of  his- 
tory, civics,  geography,  English,  or  remedial 
reading. 

The  conference  substitute,  as  has  been 
described,  retains  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing institutes  In  part  B  of  title  V.  Tlw 
remainder  of  the  institutes  are  authorized 
In  the  new  title  XI.  The  new  title  retain* 
all  the  categories  of  institutes  provided 
In  the  House  amendment.  In  addition  It 
includes  educational  media  specialists  and 
the  categories  of  history,  English,  and 
geography  from  the  Senate  bill.  In  agree- 
ing to  the  Inclvislon  of  geography,  it  Ifl  the 
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delude  the  field 

po"*"*'  ADAM  C.  Powell, 

Carl  D.  Pekkins, 
Edith  Green. 
John  Brademas, 
James  Roosevelt, 
Carlton  R.  Siciojes, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Houst 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  speaker.  I  come  before  you  this 
afternoon  to  present  a  conference  report 
on  two  of  the  most  important  educational 
measures  to  be  considered  before  this 

'^n  August  14,  the  House  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  this  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
Every  Congressman  present  Is  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous  worth  of  these 
measures  and  the  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments made  possible  in  American  educa- 
tion because  of  the  Federal  support  given 
through  these  laws  to  State  and  local 
governments.  The  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
which  was  filed  with  the  conference  re- 
port clearly  indicates  that  the  conferees 
sincerely  attempted  to  maintain  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Little  justification  needs  to  be  given 
at  this  point  in  defense  of  the  tremen- 
dous worth  of  the  student  loan  program 
of  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  More  than  680.000  students 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  funds  provided  in  order 
to  achieve  a  college  or  graduate  educa- 
tion. Nearly  one-half  of  these  loans 
have  provided  the  necessary  financial  as- 
sistance to  young  persons  preparing  to 
teach  in  our  ever-expanding  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  loans  have  gone  to 
prospective  teachers  or  to  students  pos- 
sessing superior  academic  ability  or 
preparation  in  science,  mathematics, 
engineering,  or  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  bill  before  you  today  would  ex- 
pand these  opportunities  to  persons  pur- 
suing a  life's  work  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  reading,  history,  and  geography, 
as  well.  It  would  likewise  give  Federal 
support  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
working  with  disadvantaged  youth,  to 
librarians,  guidance  counselors,  and  edu- 
cational media  specialists.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  well  rounded  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  American  life,  we  can  no 
longer  concentrate  on  science  and 
mathematics  and  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  who  present  would  deny  the 
fact  that  a  strong  democracy  depends 
upon  an  enlightened  citizenry  which  un- 
derstands the  concepts  of  our  great 
American  tradition  and  appreciates  the 
expanding  frontiers  of  our  geographi- 
cal pursuits.  Our  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  called  attention 
most  vividly  to  the  tremendous  need  for 
personnel  who  could  work  understand- 
ably and  sympathetically  with  the  large 
numbers  of  disiidvantaged  youth  in  our 
midst. 


Anyone  who  witnessed  last  week  the 
excitement  of  the  electronovision  pres- 
entation of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  rec- 
ognized the  challenge  the  schools  face 
in  presenting  vividly  the  literary  and 
cultural  heritage  which  is  ours. 

If  we  are  to  realistically  face  the  prob- 
lems of  dropouts,  we  must  revitalize  our 
schools  by  providing  expanded  facilities 
and  equipment  to  present  the  contents 
of  the  curriculum  in  a  creative  manner. 
In  like  manner,  as  one  beholds  with 
great  astonishment  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  students  to  be  served  by  our 
schools  on  all  levels,  it  is  important  that 
Federal  funds  be  increased  to  provide 
fellowships,  institutes,  and  other  aids  to 
those  teaching  or  preparing  to  teach. 

The  conference  report  before  you  in 
most  respects  is  like  the  House-passed 
bill.    In  summary  the  provisions  include : 

First.  Extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  3  additional 
years  beyond  its  present  expiratipn  date 
of  June  30,  1945. 

Second.  Extension  and  amendment  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  to  include  1 
additional  year  beyond  its  present  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30,  1965,  and  to 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  Federal  impact  legislation. 

Third.  Increase  of  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation for  title  II,  student  loans,  to: 

(a)  $163.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1965; 

(b)  $179.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1966; 

(c)  $190.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1967; 

(d)  $195.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  amounts  agreed  to  represent  the 

House  figures  for  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966. 

Fourth.  In  regard  to  title  III,  the 
agreed  upon  appropriation  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  in  teaching 
science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign 
language,  history,  civics,  geography,  Eng- 
lish, and  reading  was  increased  to  $90 
million  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  conference  report  represents  an  ex- 
tension agreed  to  on  the  basis  of  the 
broadened  categories  passed  by  both 
Houses.  In  view  of  the  increased  areas 
to  be  included,  larger  funds  were  agreed 
upon  for  the  supervisory  activities  relat- 
ing to  this  title. 

Fifth.  In  reaching  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  fellowships  to 
be  awarded,  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
an  average  between  the  numbers  adopted 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Thus,  the 
conference  report  recommends  that  the 
following  awards  be  made:  3,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1965;  6,000  for  fiscal  year  1966; 
7,500  for  fiscal  year  1967;  7,500  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  determining  the  percent- 
age of  fellowships  to  be  awarded  to  new 
or  expanding  programs  the  conference 
substitute  adopted  the  House  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  in  its  recommenda- 
tion that  a  special  stipend  of  $4,800  be 
awarded  to  teachers  who  have  had  two 
or  more  academic  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience at  a  college  or  university. 

Sixth.  In  regard  to  title  V,  the  ap- 
propriations authorized  for  State  pro- 
grams in  guidance  counseling  and  test- 
ing represent  a  compromise  figure  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  adopted 
measures  of  $24  mUlion  for  1965;  $24.5 
million  for  1966;  $30  million  for  1967; 
$30  million  for  1968.    The  guidance  and 


counseling  institutes  provided  in  section 
B  of  title  V  in  the  Senate  bill  was  re- 
tained but  the  authorization  was  reduced 
from  $10  million  as  recommended  by  the 
Senate  to  $7,250,000. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  has  receded  also 
in  regard  to  title  X  in  their  recommenda- 
tion to  include  a  formula  under  section 
1009,  the  improvement  of  statistical  serv- 
ices of  State  educational  agencies.  The 
House  has  likewise  insisted  on  its  lan- 
guage in  the  administration  of  these 
State  plans  under  section  1004. 

Eighth.  The  House's  proposal  to  in- 
clude institutes  for  teachers  under  one 
title  prevailed  except  for  the  one  in- 
stance of  guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices. This  new  title  would  include  in- 
stitutes for  teachers  of  English,  reading, 
history,  geography,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, school  librarians,  and  the  educa- 
tional media  specialists.  In  agreeing  to 
the  inclusion  of  geography,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  "geography"  does 
not  include  the  field  of  study  known  as 
geopolitics. 

In  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report,  it  is  clear  that  this  bill  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  was  reported 
by  the  Pull  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  that  the  conferees  have  done 
all  within  their  power  to  maintain  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  will  of  the  House. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  agree  to  the 
conference  report  so  that  the  children 
of  America  may  move  forward  and  that 
our  dream  for  strength  through  educa- 
tion be  more  fully  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  who  has  done 
such  a  remarkable  job  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation  and  as  the  authoress  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  section 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  have  enough  words 
with  which  to  compliment  her  for  her 
very  fine  work  in  this  field. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  under  his  chairman- 
ship for  the  past  4  years.  Certainly  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  all 
of  •  the  conferees  worked  very  hard  In 
order  to  bring  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  this  conference  report  today. 

First  of  all,  the  conference  report  on 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  ex- 
tends the  legislation  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  It  extends  the  Federal  impact 
legislation  for  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly,  if  I  may. 
outline  the  changes  that  occur  in  this 
particular  legislation  as  this  may  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  during  the 
course  of  the  last  several  weeks. 

First  of  all,  in  title  I,  in  the  general 
provisions,  we  clarify  the  language  in 
regard  to  schools  of  nursing  in  the  def- 
inition of  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

We  also  make  it  possible  for  student 
loans  to  be  extended  to  nonprofit  busi- 
ness schools  and  technical  institutions. 
In  title  n,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation, we  have  extended  the  student 
loan  program  for  3  years.     We  have 
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the  appropriation  from  $135 
which  Is  the  current  author iza- 
$163.3  million:  to  $179.3  million 
then  to  $190  million  in  1967,  and 
million  in  1968.    We  have  also 
the  $800,000  ceUing  that  has 
ijlaced  on  any  single  institution,  so 
of  the  institutions,  especially  the 
ones  may  make  the  loans  to  all 
students  who  apply. 
Speaker,    besides    removing    the 
ceiling,  we   have  removed  re- 
in the  original  bill  which  gave 
preference  to  potential  teachers 
hose  students  who  have  a  special 
In  science,  mathematics,  or  for- 
l^guages.     This  means  the  loans 
the  National  Defense  Education 
be   available   to   any   student 
T  he  be  a  student  of  law.  a  student 
or  medicine,  nursing,  op- 
englneering,  or  social  work,  or 
(jther  field  of  study.    There  will  be 
except  to  students  with 
academic  backgrounds.    All 
will  receive  the  same  consldera- 
the  amoimt  of  funds  is  sufficient 
needy  able  student  who  needs 
at   the    undergraduate   level    or 
at  the  graduate  level  should  be 
receive  that  amount  from  the 
or  university  of  his  choice. 
ilso  have  an  additional  provision 
of  you  have  inquired  about. 
,  making  loans  available  to  part- 
;udents  if  they  are  carrying  one- 
the  normal  full-time  workload, 
lave  another  important  provision 
title  of  the  bill,  an  extension  of 
•giveness  feature.    As  you  know, 
legislation  provides  forglve- 
50  percent  of  the  loan  to  teach- 
he  public,  elementary,  or  second- 
Those  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
felt  there  was  a  great  injustice 
as  teachers  in  private  schools 
included.     We  have  provided 
to  50  percent  of  the  loan  may 
for  any  teacher  in  a  private 
or  for  any  teacher  in  an  Institu- 
higher  education.    This  is  at  the 
10  percent  for  each   year   of 
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Speaker,  under  the  loan  provi- 
the  act,  we  have  enabled  600,000 
in  the  United  States  to  con- 
their  education.  Six  hundred 
thousa  id  students  have  borrowed  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
since  1  was  first  enacted  in  1959.  The 
gentler  lan  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott] 
f  sel  very  satisfied  and  very  pleased 
tHe  results  that  have  come  from  the 
n  that  he  pioneered, 
luld  also  be  noted  that  the  stu- 
^ave  been  repaying  the  loans  un- 
title five  times  as  fast  as  the 
reduires. 

Dffice  of  Education  advised  me  a 

we»ks  ago  that  there  has  been  only 

sti  dent  who  has  been  written  off  as 

:  Isk  in  all  of  the  loans  that  have 

nade. 

ti  ;le  in  of  the  bill  for  equipment 

sti  engthenlng  of  instruction  in  cer- 

aijeas,  we  have  extended  the  areas 

the  three  in  the  original  bill — 

mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 

Thls  title  is  now  expanded  to 

ge<^Taphy,    history,    reading, 


English,  and  civics.  Some  of  you  have 
talked  about  English  as  a  secondary  lan- 
guage. This  is  certainly  included  when 
we  include  the  category  of  English  itself. 

There  was  also  a  provision  adopted  on 
the  floor  when  the  bill  came  before  the 
House,  which  said  if  the  equipment  was 
not  being  used  in  the  specified  areas  it 
might  be  used  in  other  areas  in  the 
schools  rather  than  gathering  dust  in 
some  corner.  This  is  retained  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

In  title  rv  of  the  bill— the  Graduate 
Fellowship  Program — we  reached  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions.  We  have  provided  3.000  fellow- 
ships for  1965;  6,000.  in  1966;  7.500.  in 
1967;  and  7. 500.  in  1968. 

In  this  we  have  also  maintained  the 
provision  that  no  fellowship  can  be 
awarded  to  those  students  who  attend 
schools  of  divinity. 

In  title  V,  which  pertains  to  the  guid- 
ance and  coun.seling  and  testing  pro- 
grams, the  institutes  for  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel  are  retained.  We 
have  also  increased  the  appropriations 
for  testing.  Under  title  V,  part  A.  in  the 
last  6  years  $77  million  has  been  spent  in 
guidance  and  counseling  and  testing,  and 
of  the  $77  million,  $1.6  million  has  been 
spent  on  the  testing:  $73.8  million,  or 
over  95  percent  of  all  of  the  money,  has 
been  spent  on  local  teacher  salaries  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  guidance  and 
counseling  work,  and  $1.5  million  for 
sui>ervisory  personnel. 

The  guidance  and  counseling  program 
has  heretofore  been  extended  only  to 
secondary  schools  and  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  It  is  my  personal  con- 
viction that  the  mo.st  important  time 
to  give  guidance  and  counseling  is  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
I  am  very  glad  that  this  program  has 
been  extended  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary school  system.  The  Senate  provi- 
sion to  extend  the  program  into  the  jun- 
ior colleges  and  technical  schools  has 
also  been  added.  Title  V.  part  B,  is  to  be 
funded  at  the  present  amount — $7.25 
million. 

Title  VI  contains  the  program  of  lan- 
guage area  studies  and  the  conference 
report  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  but  with  no  other  major 
changes. 

May  I  go  to  title  XI.  where  the  other 
major  changes  are  included.  This  is  the 
training  institutes  program.  In  the 
House  bill,  the  House  included  all  insti- 
tutes in  title  XI  with  no  earmarking  of 
funds.  In  the  conference  report  we  re- 
tained guidance  and  counseling  institutes 
in  title  V  because  of  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation that  could  not  be  solved,  but  all 
other  institute  programs  are  included  in 
title  XI.  This,  I  believe,  outside  of  the 
student  loan  program,  is  probably  that 
part  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  legislation  that  offers  the  most  to 
strengthen  the  educational  programs  in 
the  50  States.  We  cannot  underestimate 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  these 
institute  programs  in  the  fields  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  and  modern  foreign 
languages. 

The  Institute  program  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  not  only  the  modern 
foreign  language  and  the  guidance  and 
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counselmg  but  It  also  includes  instJhu 
m  reading,  history,  geography  aS'Sj*" 
lish.  and  institutes  for  teachers  ofT" 
advantaged  youth  and  for  school  Uh«^" 

Sarts.'"'^^"^°^^^^^^^^-^'^Sg 

We  have  provided,  also,  that  th 
stipend  may  be  paid  to  teachers  in  nT 
yate  schools  as  well  as  public  Khji; 
teachers  who  attend  the  Institutes  tS? 
amounts  to  $75  a  week  plus  $15  a  iSt 
for  each  dependent.  Extending  the  i^ 
stltute  programs  certainly  broadens  th" 
legislation  and  puts  as  much  emphS 
on  the  humanities  as  we  have  previoiSv 
placed  on  the  physical  sciences  mS 
mathematics.  ** 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  we  ex 
tended  the  Institute  program  to  includp 
geography  and  history,    m  the  kind  nf 

T^^'IV""  T^}''^  "^^  "^^-  '^  ^  essentlS 
that  the  students  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  their  customs  and  cul- 
tures,  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  we  face  today.  Therefore,  may  i 
repeat  I  was  especially  pleased  when 
geography  and  history  were  restored  In 
the  conference  report.  This  was  In- 
cluded in  my  original  bill. 

The  last  part  of  the  bill  is  the  title 
which  extends  the  Federal  impact  legis- 
lation  for  1  year  and  also  extends  this 
Federal  Impact  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  long  overdue  and  we 
have  been  assured  that  other  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  schools  will  not  be 
cut  because  this  provision  has  been 
added.  The  District  of  Columbia  schools 
are  a  major  responsibility  of  this  Con- 
gress and  funds  are  urgently  needed; 
schools  need  to  be  built ;  programs  need 
to  be  expanded. 

This  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  continue  to  strengthen 
the  educational  programs  in  this  country 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentlewoman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghtjysen]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  whether  he  intends  to  yield  the  mi- 
nority 30  minutes  in  total  or  somewhat 
less  than  that?  I  would  think  it  would 
be  customary  to  yield  to  the  ranking 
Member  on  this  side  30  minutes  and  have 
him  divide  that  time  among  those  who 
may  request  it  of  him.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  order  that 
he  may  answer. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Speaker  who  speaks  with  much  greater 
authority  than  I  can. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  within  the  control  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  matter  of 
how  much  time  he  yields  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FRELTNGHUYSEN.  That  com- 
ment by  the  Speaker  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  whether  he  In- 
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.  H.  to  allow  the  minority  30  minutes  of 
*?  Hme  and  If  so  whether  he  would  do 
l?fmder'the  customary  procedure  of  al- 
iS  the  minority  Member  on  this  side 
K'aUocate  that  30  minutes. 

ur  POWELL.  In  my  20  years  m  this 
««use  it  has  been  the  customary  pro- 
«E  for  the  Member  on  the  majority 
Swindling  a  conference  report  to  allot 
Sfe  time  and  I  will  yield  time  to  the 
Snority  as  the  debate  proceeds. 
%r  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sorry 
fhflTthe  gentleman  from  New  York  could 
Jjt  even  answer  my  question  directly. 

CALL    OF   THE    HOTrSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

^^Se  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
eentleman  from  Iowa  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.!  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  oir  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  266) 


,  Del 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Bass 

Becker 

Berry 

Brademas 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Oeller 

Clawson, 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Curt  In 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devine 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Plnnegan 

Flynt 

Forrester 


Gill 

Grant 

Grav 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones,  Ala. 

Koe 

Kilbiirn 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Mclntlre 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 

Pelly 


Pool 

Rslfel 

Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Sta'^gers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Vinson 

Watson 

Weltner 

Wharton 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wl'Fon,  Ind. 
Younger 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall  342  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  point  of  no  quorum  was  made 
I  was  saying  that  conferees  who  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report  would  not  be 
liven  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  In  respect  to  this  conference  re- 
port. I  have  it  confirmed  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  refused  a  conferee  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  bill.  I  re- 
gret very  much  he  should  have  taken 
this  action. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  this  was  an 
unusual  conference.  There  were  22  con- 
ferees on  this  bill.  Fifteen  of  those  con- 
ferees came  from  this  body,  8  from  the 


majority  and  5  from  the  minority.  No 
member  of  the  minority  signed  the  con- 
ference report.  This,  I  might  say,  was 
not  because  we  disapproved  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Many  of  us  were  cosponsors  of 
the  original  legislation. 

However,  as  a  conferee  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  had  the  position  of  the 
House  to  maintain  in  the  conference,  and 
on  every  point  of  significance  concession 
was  made  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  body. 

You  will  note  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
said: 

In  most  respects  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  is  like  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  those 
half  truths.  This  is  true  only  because 
there  was  no  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills  in  many  re- 
spects, but  in  the  points  of  difference  on 
almost  every  point  the  House  yielded  to 
the  Senate.  Simply  look  at  the  report 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
if  you  want  to  see  what  I  mean.  On  the 
first  page,  it  states  that  the  Senate  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  adopted. 
That  was  not  in  the  House  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  broadened  the  type  of  counseling 
and  guidance  so  as  to  include  advising 
students  as  to  decisions  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  program  they  should  follow. 

In  title  VI,  relating  to  new  types  of  in- 
stitutes, the  language  used  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  adopted. 

With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  civics,  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  were  adopted  and,  most  im- 
portantly, the  very  significant  provisions 
for  federally  controlled  teacher  insti- 
tutes in  English,  history,  and  geography 
were  included,  those  provisions  being 
suggested  by  the  Senate.  We  were  very 
concerned  that  this  broadening  might 
well  involve  too  great  a  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  very  sen- 
sitive areas.  It  was  suggested  during 
the  conference  that  we  needed  an  up- 
dating of  the  teaching  of  history  so  that 
we  could  have  a  more  modern  approach 
with  respect  to  some  of  our  historical 
background.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  involve  itself  directly  in 
the  teaching  of  history  with  the  power  to 
influence  the  content  of  these  courses, 
we  may  very  well  have  the  kind  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government 
that  most  of  us  deplore. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call in  conference  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  conferees  that  we  needed  the 
institute  program  for  history  because  we 
have  been  teaching  it  wrong  in  the  past. 
He  said  when  we  studied  Civil  War  his- 
tory in  school  we  learned  that  it  was 
fought  over  the  slavery  question,  but 
really  this  was  a  question  of  the  work- 
ers throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  em- 
ployer. You  can  see  the  philosophy  of 
economic  determinism  coming  up  right 
there. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset,  may  I  ask  if  I  understood  cor- 
rectly that  I  have  been  yielded  only  4 
minutes?  I  thought  it  was  to  be  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  true,  but  we 
ran  out  of  time  due  to  the  number  of 
conferees  that  wanted  to  speak,  so  we 
had  to  cut  down  on  the  time  allotted 
each  individual. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  then  it  looks  as 
though  the  minority  will  be  allotted  about 
20  minutes  out  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  has  described  well  the  general 
results  of  the  conference.  Whether  or 
not  a  conferee  agrees  with  a  position 
taken  by  the  House,  he  is  charged  when 
he  is  appointed  as  a  conferee  with  the 
responsibility  of  representing  the  House 
in  the  conference.  I  had  always  thought 
there  should  be  at  least  some  degree  of 
insistence  by  House  conferees  in  a  con- 
ference upon  the  House  position. 

I  would  like  to  have  any  Member 
among  the  majority  conferees  get  up 
and  say  that  there  was  any  real  in- 
sistence on  their  part  upon  the  House 
position  on  any  major  point  of  dif- 
ference. 

I  should  like  to  focus  attention  par- 
ticularly upon  title  XI  which  deals  with 
institutes  to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach 
certain  subjects.  Many  of  the  Mem- 
bers probably  believe  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  are  channeled  through 
the  States  and  that  the  States  are  able 
to  determine,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
how  the  funds  are  to  be  spent.  This  is 
not  true  with  respect  to  title  XI  which 
establishes  institutes  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  teach. 

Under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  Federal  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  makes 
contracts  directly  with  the  universities 
that  he  selects  to  set  up  the  institutes  to 
teach  teachers  how  to  teach.  Originally 
these  institutes  were  limited  to  the  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  and  modem  foreign 
languages. 

Originally,  it  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
that  the  Federal  Grovernment  should 
temporarily  strengthen  Instruction  in  the 
areas  of  math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages with  the  Idea  that  the  Federal  in- 
volvement in  this  limited  area  of  the 
curriculum  would  be  phased  out.  In- 
stead of  following  through  with  that 
philosophy,  the  legislation  now  before 
us  will  extend  Federal  involvement  into 
the  social  sciences. 

Consider  the  situation  where  several 
imiversities  are  competing  for  a  con- 
tract to  set  up  an  institute  to  teach 
teachers  how  to  teach  history,  geogra- 
phy— and,  of  course,  civics  was  included 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  one  of  the  con- 
ferees from  the  other  body  said  that 
economics  would  be  included  In  it  next 
time — suppose  one  of  the  universities 
is  dominated  in  its  social  science  de- 
partment by  rightwingers,  and  another 
university  by  leftwlngers,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  under  this  bill,  will 
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decide  wt  Ich  university  wllLget  the  con- 
tract to  t  iach  teachers  how  to  teach  the 
social  8cl(  nces. 

To  thos  B  who  are  concerned  about  Fed- 
eral control  of  education,  let  me  warn 
that  we  ire  moving  t«ward  the  worst 
kind  of  :  'ederal  control  of  education — 
control  o    the  curriculum. 

Prankl;  ,  we  would  be  better  off  with 
a  genera  Federal  aid  program,  which 
made  gra  nts  to  the  States.  At  least  the 
Federal  c  mtrol  would  be  Indirect  In  that 
kind  of  a  situation. 

Kir.  Spw  ;aker,  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  >  >f  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
veloped and  sponsored  the  student  loan 
program  which  has  been  such  an  out- 
standing success.  I  favor  and  strongly 
support  xiost  of  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  today. 

But  I  lelieve  strongly  that  the  House 
should  irsist  upon  its  position  with  re- 
spect to  itles  m  and  XT.  Therefore,  I 
urge  adoition  of  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion that  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  PC  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  »t  this  time  to  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gtntleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qttie]. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  sup- 
ported bs  most  of  us  and  the  Impact  aid 
also  has  t  he  support  of  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tl:  is  House. 

Howevi  T,  when  we  consider  this  legis- 
lation, le ;  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
one  potei  itially  dangerous  provision  that 
we  strucl ;  from  the  bill  in  the  House,  in 
the  amendment  stage,  but  it  is  back  in 
again  wlen  the  Senate  provisions  were 
accepted. 

Now^  haw  can  we  say  that  the  subject 
matters  c  f  history,  geography,  civics,  and 
literature  can  be  dangerous?  I  think  it 
Is  dangeious  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  influence  the  subject  matter 
and  the  ( ourse  content  in  these  subjects. 
This  is  jfh&t  the  bill  permits  by  the 
language  in  the  conference  report.  The 
institutei  are  set  up  to  retrain  teachers. 
The  Fed  ;ral  Government  now  finances 
the  resea  rch  into  the  new  type  of  teach- 
ing of  su  jject  matter  through  the  coop- 
erative research  program.  When  they 
choose  t  le  institutions  that  teach  the 
history,  t  le  geography  and  the  literature 
the  way  hey  want  it  done,  then  they  can 
influence  the  way  our  young  people  will 
learn  thtse  subjects. 

There  was  no  way,  under  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  for  us  to  put  a  bar- 
rier bet\  'een  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  nstitutlons  and  teachers  them- 
selves, i  ome  barrier  must  be  put  there 
to  preven  b  Federal  direction. 

I  have]  received  a  telegram  from  the 
commiss  oner  of  education  in  Minne- 
sota, wh>  is  also  concerned  about  this 
problem.  He  suggests  that  at  least  State 
departmc  nt  of  education  approval  ought 
to  be  nee  ;ssary  for  any  plan  from  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  before  an 
institute  program  is  set  up. 

You  hive  seen  the  manner  in  which 
math  is  being  taught,  and  the  change 
occurring    in  the  teaching  of  math.    I 


imagine 


your  chidren  are  studying  their  math, 


you    cannot    understand    how 


because  it  is  so  different.  This  can  hap- 
pen in  respect  to  history.  You  may  not 
even  recognize  the  history  being  taught 
to  tomorrow's  students,  if  this  goes 
through.  Math  is  an  exact  science.  The 
recent  changes  do  not  bother  us  in  the 
Congress.  It  bothers  some  people  who 
are  teaching  math.  It  bothers  some 
mathematicians  in  the  country.  If  the 
people  who  are  teaching  the  new  math 
now  are  incorrect,  and  this  is  standard- 
ized across  the  country,  the  country 
might  suffer,  which  I  doubt,  since  it  is 
an  exact  science,  but  history,  geography, 
and  literature  are  not  exact  sciences  and 
therefore  it  is  more  important  that  they 
are  protected  from  Federal  influence. 

We  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  ac- 
cept the  motion  to  recommit,  so  that 
these  subject  matters  may  be  left  out  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for 
another  year,  which  would  permit  the 
Congress  to  look  at  this  area  and  to  make 
certain  that  Federal  direction  will  not 
happen. 

The  people  who  have  been  promoting 
Federal  aid  for  a  long  time  at  least  have 
said  that  they  opposed  Federal  control. 
Here  we  would  be  opening  the  door. 

Some  people  have  said,  "Let  us  at  least 
permit  these  subject  matters  to  come  in, 
and  if  there  is  control  we  will  change 
that  later."  I  say  we  will  not  be  able  to 
change  it  later  on,  because  those  whose 
philosophy  is  given  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  in  here 
pushing  as  hard  as  they  can  to  protect 
their  ability  to  have  their  ideas  put  forth 
in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

If  we  want  a  diversity  of  education 
and  freedom  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try, then  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  going 
to  offer  should  be  adopted. 

In  the  area  of  equipment  as  well,  the 
motion  to  recommit  would  drop  these 
subject  matters.  Here  again,  if  we  con- 
tinue with  the  categorical  aid  approach 
we  can  see  how  Federal  influence  and 
Federal  direction  could  occur  in  the 
schools. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  pro- 
posals for  broadening  the  categories  is 
that  the  administrators  say  there  is  an 
overemphasis  now.  There  is  special 
treatment  for  the  teachers  of  science, 
math,  and  modem  foreign  languages  in 
the  schools  they  say.  They  want  that 
treatment  for  other  subject  matters. 
When  only  certain  categories  are  added, 
the  criticism  is  not  remedied.  There 
should  not  be  any  categories,  if  we  are 
going  to  expand  the  equipment  title  and 
if  the  motion  to  recommit  does  not  pre- 
vail I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  as  soon 
as  p>ossible  National  Defense  Education 
Act  should  be  liberalized  to  permit  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  for  the  teach- 
ing of  any  academic  subject.  In  the  in- 
stitute title,  if  the  motion  does  not  pre- 
vail, I  believe  we  ought  to  then  change 
the  law  as  soon  as  possible  to  channel 
the  funds  through  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  order  that  insti- 
tutes may  be  held  for  any  academic  sub- 
ject and  therefore  set  up  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  as  a  barrier 
between  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 


cation and  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  prevent  Federal  diretstinn 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  S^ 
my  brother  from  New  York  [Mr  Goon- 
ELL],  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  to  point  out  what  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  involve.  It  will  be  a 
motion  to  recommit,  offered  by  me  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  strike  out  the 
words  "history,"  "civics."  and  "geogra- 
phy," and  to  limit  the  word  "English"  to 
the  English  language  arts. 

The  same  type  of  effect  will  obtain  in 
both  the  institute  program  for  teaclUng 
the  teachers  how  to  teach  and  the  equip, 
ment  section  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  my  recommittal 
motion  will  provide  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  impact  legislation,  rather 
than  for  the  1-year  extension  in  the 
conference  report. 

Those  are  the  two  major  effects  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions, 
I  am  confldent  that  if  the  motion  is 
adopted  we  can  get  a  bill  back  to  the 
floor  in  a  very,  very  short  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Many  of  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  people  in  the  field  of  education, 
have  shown  an  interest  in  English.  They 
have  felt  that  when  the  House  passed  the 
bill  providing  only  for  assistance  in  read- 
ing it  did  not  go  far  enough.  By  having 
it  refer  to  English  language  arts,  we 
would  add  these  parts  of  English  to  read- 
ing linguistics,  comprehension,  composi- 
tion, and  grammar. 

These  are  methods  and  ways  of  in- 
structing in  English,  but  it  leaves  out 
literature.  When  you  get  into  literature, 
you  come  into  a  controversial  area. 
That  is  why  history,  civics,  and  geog- 
raphy are  dropped  out  in  the  motion 
to  recommit.  By  listing  English  lan- 
guage art,  it  amounts  to  dropping  out 
the  literature  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  effect,  what  we 
are  saying  in  the  reconunittal  motion 
and  instructions  is  that  the  Federal  in- 
stitutes have  no  business  going  into  the 
question  of  literature  and  poetry  and  how 
it  should  be  taught  in  schools  and  have 
no  business  of  going  into  the  question  of 
history  and  how  it  should  be  taught. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Minhesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  has  pointed  out  in  an  exchange 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen],  in  the  conference 
one  of  the  conferees  did  make  the  point 
that  we  should  have  these  institutes  for 
teachers  because  we  have  been  teaching 
history  about  the  Civil  War  wrong.  In 
history  as  it  has  been  taught  up  to  now, 
he  said,  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  slavery  as  the 
cause  of  the  Civil  War.  What  business  la 
it,  I  ask  you.  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  Federal  institutes  to  tell  teachers 
around  this  country  how  they  should 
teach  history?  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
move  that  we  are  making  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  even  If— 
and  I  say  even  if — the  recommittal  mo- 
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tion  is  adopted  and  the  conferees  should 
SSse  to  go  along  with  the  Instructions, 
J«ththe  National  Defense  Education  Act 
-nH  the  impacted  Areas  Act  extend 
Srough  next  June  30.  We  will  be  back 
m  sSion,  in  other  words,  before  they 
taose  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
wMtsoever  why  the  conferees  could  not 
*  back  into  conference  immediately  and 
adopt  the  bill  as  instructed  in  the  recom- 
mittal motion.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  to  instruct  the  conferees  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  recommittal  motion  so  that 
we  can  stop  right  now  this  attempt  to 
convert  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  into  a  general  aid  to  education  bill 
with  controls  from  Washington. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  last 
objector  on  the  minority  side,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  FindleyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  direct  proposals  for  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  have  been  before 
Congress  and  each  time  they  have  been 
stymied  in  committee.  This  legislation 
Illustrates  the  back  or  side  door  approach 
which  accomplishes  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation by  small  stealthy  steps. 

It  is  done  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense, a  term  that  too  often  is  treated  as 
a  sacred  cow  precluding  any  scrutiny  or 
amendment. 

If  we  accept  the  idea  that  history, 
reading,  and  geography  are  directly  re- 
lated to  national  defense,  then  there  is 
no  limit  to  how  far  this  program  can  be 
broadened  and  thus  very  quickly  become 
a  complete  general  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram. 

The  only  argument  made  in  behalf  of 
adding  these  institutes  has  been  the  fi- 
nancial need  of  local  units.  No  argu- 
ment was  advanced  in  an  effort  to  relate 
these  studies  directly  to  national  defense. 
These  institutes  have  no  proper  part  in 
a  national  defense  program.  If  we  ac- 
cept this  legislation,  we  open  the  gate 
for  general  aid  to  education  program 
which  inevitably  brings  with  it  the  Fed- 
eral controls  many  of  us  fear  so  much. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  in  order  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  more  dangerous  way  of  granting 
what  turns  out  to  be  practically  general 
aid  to  education  than  if  we  had  broad 
general  aid  with  no  direction  at  all  and 
no  categories.  It  also  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  bill,  and  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  greatly  expands  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  We  accepted  the 
change  that  was  in  the  Senate  bill  such 
as  to  expand  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing to  the  colleges  to  add  education  media 
specialists,  English  language  arts  and 
many  others.  We  ask  in  the  area  of 
major  controversy  in  sensitive  subjects 
that  they  be  dropped  from  the  legisla- 
tion this  year.  We  can  exfJeA  the  Sen- 
ate might  look  at  this  favorably,  because 
there  was  no  real  effort  made  by  the 
House  conferees  to  get  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept the  House  point  of  view  on  the  in- 
stitutes or  the  equipment  title  as  related 
to  these  categories.    I  think  we  can  ex- 


pect that  this  bill  could  be  reported  back 
quickly  and  passed  this  year.  But.  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  this  would  mean  that  we  would  not 
be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  program  if 
this  did  not  happen  because  early  next 
year  we  can  pass  the  legislation,  if  we 
caimot  do  it  this  year.  The  present  law 
carries  on  as  do  the  appropriations  until 
next  year.  I  think  the  action  that  we 
take  this  afternoon  is  going  to  point  the 
Federal  direction  in  education  more  than 
anything  that  has  been  done  since  the 
time  general  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  was  considered  on 
Calendar  Wednesday,  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  two  points.  One,  that 
those  of  us  who  are  speaking,  particu- 
larly Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  myself  on  this  side,  have 
been  active  supporters  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  We  believe  in 
this  legislation.  We  have  supported  and 
helped  to  develop  the  expansion  in  this 
program  as  far  as  student  loans  and  the 
other  good  aspecte  are  concerned,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  language. 

The  difference  comes,  however,  when 
they  place  into  this  legislation  litera- 
ture, history,  civics  and  geography,  areas 
where  there  can  be  tremendous  contro- 
versy. And  they  have  not  inserted  any 
guidelines  or  standards  to  keep  us  from 
Federal  control.  They  do  not  involve 
the  States. 

I  would  also  emphasize,  as  my  second 
point,  that  we  extend  in  this  recommit- 
tal motion  with  instructions  the  impact 
legislation  for  2  years,  because  we  feel 
that  this  legislation  should  be  extended 
so  the  school  boards  will  have  ample 
warning  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
^his  field. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member  on  my  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  who  has  done 
so  much  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  and  Senate  approve  this  con- 
ference report,  it  will  be  a  great  day  for 
American  boys  and  girls.  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  the  gentlemen  on  the  minority 
side  yell  "Federal  control"  and  drag  out 
this  old  tired  bogeyman  which  is  simply 
a  flimsy  strategy  to  defeat  good  legis- 
lation. Especially  am  I  surprised  since 
they  say  they  have  been  supporting  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  it 
applied  to  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  foreign  languages.  The  cate- 
gories we  have  added — history,  geog- 
raphy, civics,  and  English  will  lessen 
Federal  control  because  it  will  give  the 
States  greater  freedom  in  strengthening 
those  courses  of  instruction  where  the 
need  in  the  local  situation  is  the  greatest. 
The  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  providing  funds  for 


eqiiipping  science,  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  mathematics  programs  in  the 
schools  has  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
increasing  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  critical  as 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  were,  in  1958 
and  in  subsequent  years,  for  technical 
and  scientiflc  manpower,  I  have  never 
felt  that  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  was 
best  served  by  ignoring  other  categories 
of  instruction  in  our  schools.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  effectiveness  of  our  educa- 
tional programs  in  English,  reading,  his- 
tory, and  geography  have  a  direct  effect 
on  the  ability  of  our  school  systems  to 
fulflU  all  of  our  national  educational 
needs. 

I  can  assure  my  friends  across  the  aisle 
that  no  one  is  more  sympathetic  with 
granting  longer  extension  for  PubUc 
Laws  815  and  874  than  I  am.  In  fact, 
if  pages  17822  through  17826  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  August  3,  1964,  are 
referred  to  it  will  be  seen  that  I  urged 
at  that  time  at  least  a  2-year  extension 
of  this  program.  At  the  same  time,  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  en- 
titlements for  the  States  under  these 
programs  and  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  the  impacted  legislation  in  a 
great  number  of  congressional  districts. 
However,  no  one  here  should  have  any 
doubt  whatsoever  about  the  effect  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  these  instruc- 
tions. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  Senate  conferees  have  given  every 
indication  that  a  recommittal  under  such 
circumstances  will  simply  mean  that  any 
further  treatment  of  either  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  or  the  impacted 
area.s  legislation  will  have  to  await  the 
89th  Congress. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
considered  by  the  House  in  connection 
with  H.R.  11904  on  August  14  was  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  852  of  the 
House  Conamittee  on  Rules  which  stated : 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the  text 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12363)  to  extend  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress  (federally  affected 
areas) ,  for  1  year  until  June  30,  1966,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
August,  and  last  week  in  conference,  I 
voted  the  proxy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons  1,  along  with  my- 
self, and  if  the  minority  conferees  had 
been  sincere  then  in  support  of  a  2 -year 
extension  they  could  have  obtained  a  2- 
year  extension  last  week  in  conference. 
However,  they  did  not  see  fit  to  go  along 
with  a  2 -year  extension  just  last  week  in 
conference. 

I  want  to  make  this  observation:  Right 
here  at  the  end  of  the  Congress,  and 
knowing  just  how  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  feel  about  this  measure  and  how 
the  House  conferees  feel,  there  will  not 
be  any  getting  together,  there  will  not 
be  any  meeting  of  minds.  If  the  House 
fails  to  approve  the  conference  report, 
the  Members  of  the  House  can  rest  as- 
sure<i  that  the  Impacted  areas  bill  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1965.  As  a  result,  the 
school  people  and  the  districts  that  are 
affected  throughout  the  Nation  will  not 
have  any  certainty  about  just  what  will 
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be  the  future.  We  certainly  need  to 
extend  this  bill  for  which  provision  is 
made  ia  the  conference  report  until 
June  30  1966. 

Mr.  Q  UIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield,  since  he  has  made  some  in- 
ference with  reference  to  the  minority? 

Mr.  I ERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr<  m  Minnesota. 

Mr.  <JUIE.  I  would  like  to  put  the 
Record  straight.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  recall  when  we  had  a 
confereice  outside  the  meeting  of  the 
House,  hat  I  offered  the  motion  to  make 
It  provile  for  a  2 -year  extension  of  the 
impacts  d  areas  bill?  I  offered  it  and  as 
I  recal  I  had  good  support  from  the 
mlnorlt  r  side. 

Mr.  P  SRKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman 'rom  Minnesota  was  I  not  the  one 
who  offered  the  motion  that  It  be  a  2- 
year  pe:  iod? 

Mr.  CiUIE.  No;  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  ncorrect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  how  many 
Membeis  on  yoiu:  side  voted  for  the  2- 
year  ex  enslon  proposal? 

Mr.  C  UIE.    Five. 

Mr.  F  ERKINS.    I  do  not  accept  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albbrt)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  K(  intucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  F  OWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  s  iibcommlttee  which  handled  the 
legislati  m  involving  Public  Laws  874  and 
815,  th(  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dint]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
questior  of  Impact  legislation  has  come 
up.  I  bjlieve  it  Is  Important  that  the 
Membeis  of  the  House  understand  ex- 
actly w  lat  Is  happening  in  this  impact 
area  leg  slatlon. 

Mr.  S  jeaker.  the  impact  area  legisla- 
tion h&i  climbed  in  the  last  4  years  from 
$269  to :  390  million. 

Now,  \iT.  Speaker,  what  is  happening? 
There  are  certain  areas  of  this  country 
that  are  impacted  physically  by  installa- 
tions of  the  Government  but  which  are 
not  rec(  ivlng  impacted  aid.  Other  dis- 
tricts within  the  Nation  that  are  im- 
pacted Physically  by  the  persons  who 
work  in  these  particular  institutions  or 
Govermient  installations  are  receiving 
aid. 

For  Ir  stance.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
conditio  1  that  exists  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  we  just  attended  a  pub- 
lic healing.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
misses  (oming  within  the  act  by  four- 
tenths  (if  1  percent,  simply  because  in 
drafting  the  act  it  was  stated  that  all 
school  d  stricts  that  had  less  than  35,000 
people  ii :  the  school  district  would  be  im- 
pacted t  they  had  a  3-percent  impaction. 

But  all  that  had  over  35,000  pupils 
would  b;  impacted  only  if  they  had  a 
6-percei  t  impact.  The  city  of  Los  An- 
geles wi  ;h  5.6  percent  was  denied  any 
impacte  1  area  money  when  they  only 
lacked  f  >ur-tenths  of  1  percent  of  arriv- 
ing at  tl:  e  6-percent  impact. 

On  to  >  of  that  there  has  been  another 
evil,  as  :  call  it,  creeping  into  this  situa- 
tion. W  hen  the  legislation  started  out  it 
started  )ut  in  an  honest  effort  to  aid 
districts  that  were  injured  by  Federal 
Impact.     Now  we  have  13  States  that 


take  credit  for  some  of  the  money,  as 
high  as  55  percent  of  the  money  that  is 
paid  by  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  the 
school  district.  The  State  denies  the 
school  district  that  much  money  from 
State  funds  that  are  expended  for  pub- 
lic education.  So,  in  truth  you  have  a 
situation  where  13  States  are  taking  im- 
pact moneys  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  putting  it  into  the 
general  education  fund  for  all  of  the 
school  districts,  impacted  or  not. 

We  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  im- 
pacted area  legislation  for  the  districts 
that  qualify  as  Congress  intended  them, 
and  in  so  doing  we  are  asking  that  this 
legislation  be  extended  for  only  1  year, 
which  gives  us  practically  a  2  fiscal  year 
extension  because  it  does  not  run  out 
until  1965  under  the  present  law.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  hope  to  come  to  the 
House  with  reforms  that  will  give  the 
House  a  clear-cut  picture  of  exactly  what 
is  happening  under  the  impacted  area 
bill.  We  do  not  expect  to  come  before 
the  House  to  deny  aid  where  it  is  needed, 
nor  do  we  expect  to  come  in  with  any 
reform  that  would  destroy  the  present 
school  systems  receiving  aid  under  the 
law.  We  hope  to  make  it  more  equitable 
for  the  school  districts  now  being  denied 
this  assistance  where  they  need  it.  I 
assure  you  we  have  nothing  in  mind  in 
the  1-year  extension  except  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  with  legislation  we  can 
defend  under  any  circumstances.  I  say 
to  you  that  a  close  examination  of  the 
operation  of  the  law  as  it  is  now  written 
would  make  it  difficult  for  any  Member 
of  the  House  to  defend  the  act  as  it  now 
is.  Therefore  those  of  you  306  Members 
of  this  House  who  have  school  districts 
within  their  districts  that  need  to  re- 
ceive this  money  would  take  good  advice, 
I  assure  you,  from  a  friend  in  court  who 
is  standing  before  you  now,  to  accept  a 
1-year  extension  rather  to  accept  the 
fake  proposal  for  a  2-year  extension  by 
insincere  people  who  would  deny  all  aid 
under  impacted  legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    DENT.     I    yield    to 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon, 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  Federal  impact  legislation.  In 
working  with  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  it  not  true  you  have  been  able  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  so  that  if  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  included  in  this,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be,  the  funds  will  not  be  cut  in 
some  other  bill?  This  will  be  additional 
money  for  desperately  needed  educa- 
tional programs  and  there  is  assurance 
that  this  Federal  impact  money  will  go 
to  those  schools  that  need  the  money 
most,  and  not  in  the  most  affluent  sec- 
tions of  the  city? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentlewoman  is 
right.  I  fought  inclusion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  impact  bill  simply  be- 
cause after  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
schools  in  this  district  I  was  not  con- 
vinced, nor  could  I  believe,  because  I 
could  not  get  word  from  those  in  charge 
of  the  schools  in  this  area,  that  they 
would  allocate  this  money  to  the  needy 
schools.    At  this  time  we  have  the  word 


Mr.  Speaker, 
the    gentle- 
First.  I  want 
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from  those  concerned  that  anv  m«« 

wm  be  used  for  the  benefit  ofX^5? 
privUeged  districts  that  now  exist  ^fhf" 
the  District  of  Columbia.  ^'^ 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiew  ■> 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Np- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson].  ^^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  this  is  a  particularly  interestim; 
performance  today.  The  history  of  t*!! 
National  Defense  Education  Act  i! 
known  to  all  of  us.  It  is  the  primarv 
pride  and  responsibility  of  two  distln 
guished  Members  from  Alabama  the 
senior  Senator,  and  Representative  Cam. 
Elliott.  It  is  also  the  product  of  in. 
numerable  hours  of  work  and  great  in- 
terest  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  on  the  list  of  whom  Is 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  and  others. 

There  have  been  great  contributions 
made  by  Representatives  pRELiNGmrr. 
SEN,  QuiE,  GooDELL,  and  other  Members 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  everyone  knows 
that  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  passed  as  a  very  happy  but 
spontaneous  response  to  sputnik,  i 
have  said  many  times  that  it  reflected 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  manufacture  through  the  act 
instant  mathematicians,  scientists,  and 
linguists,  but  it  neglected  then,  and  I 
spoke  about  it  then  and  I  speak  about  it 
now,  the  all-important  fields  in  the 
humanities. 

Support  from  the  other  side  on  this 
effort,  this  incredible  effort,  would  mean 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  want  to 
go  back  to  the  day  when  anyone  who 
could  read  without  moving  his  lips  was 
suspect.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  and  to 
prove  what  danger  there  is  in  improving 
the  teaching  of  literature,  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  of  history,  of  civics,  and 
of  geography.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that 
the  emphasis  must  and  should  still  be  an 
emphasis  on  mathematics,  science,  and 
modern  foreign  languages.  This  is  per- 
fectly absurd.  Of  course  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country 
today.  Anyone  who  can  read  and  write 
is  a  suspicious  character. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  great  and  a 
wonderful  act.  It  should  have  included 
all  of  the  humanities  to  begin  with,  all 
of  the  subjects  which  are  being  talked 
about.  They  should  have  been  included 
to  begin  with,  and  if  they  had,  despite 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
rant  and  rave  about  the  dangers  of 
teaching  people,  the  Nation  would  be 
richer  for  that. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  work  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  all  of  the  debate 
on  this  subject.  The  debate  today  sort 
of  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  election-year 
jokes  I  hear  going  around,  when  one 
candidate  asked.  "How  many  States  do 
you  intend  to  carry?"  and  he  comes  back 
sharply  and  says.  "All  13  of  them."   That 
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Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 


"•^"'^^^rnltoaU^nSer^^oSS*'    to-^e'dlstliiiS^ed  chairman  of  the 


its  philosophy,  if  it  has  one.    It  cannot 

do  so  under  existing  law  or  under  the  bill 

g  has  Deeu  u.»  -"-;.-';7-- .-b,:,,  and  the     s'ubcommrtter^llbor  and  also  a  mem-    as  now  before  you     These  institut^  are 

Wty-^^.P^'^^"i°l?rSvSSf    iSt    ber  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,    approved  by  the  States  and  not  by  the 

good  in  this  bill  IS  noncontrov^^^^^  Der    i  ^^^^    California    [Mr.    Federal  Government 

n«iust talk  practically.^ for  ^U^Ue  wniie.    ^^^^^^^  ^ minutes.  "  becomes  obvious 

Speaker,    I 


SoutVhTt  ^^"supposed  to  be  so  bad  in 

"tlfof  all.  we  are  told  that  it  is  bad 
!n t  is  Federal  interference  in  educa- 
Sn  and  it  is  going  to  hurt  somebody  real 
S5  we  give  the  people  who  are  teach- 
f^  English  some  modern  tools  to  teach 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr. 
think  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  gen- 
tlemen on  my  left  did  not  get  the  kind 
of  conference  report  they  wanted  and 
that  they  are  now  accusing  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  we  did  not 


^  ?^w^h'r  if  we  g  ve  some  modrrn  fight  hard  enough  for  what  they  wanted 

English  '^i^^' °^p"  Vg  °ho  are  going  to  and  that  therefore  the  conference  report 

^"r.'S)gr^pr    I  Tm  t^lkin^g  about  is  no  good.    Therefore,  my  friends,  it  be- 

^'^Lent  such  things  as  maps,  globes,  comes  obvious  that  what  we  did  on  our 

E  projectors     •>"    ^^^'^'^    ""-"tv  .<;ide  was  to  probe  as  deeply  as  we  could 


^    ^ all    those    nasty 

hISks  you  think  will  influence  some  ten- 
der mind  and  put  some  doctrine  in  it  that 
we  in  Congress  want  to  pass  off  on  them. 
We  know  that  is  utterly  and  completely 
ridiculous. 

Second,  what  is  the  really  horrible,  bad 
thing  the  Federal  interference  in  this 
bill  9  We  are  talking  about  people  going 
to  institutes  to  upgrade   themselves   a 

little  bit. 

We  are  not  talking  about  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  graders.     Neither  are  we 
talking  about  high  school  students  or 
intermediate   students   or   even   college 
students.    We  are  talking  about  people 
who  have  a  college  degree  going  to  an 
institute  to  try  to  bring  up  to  date  and 
to  upgrade  the  training  that  they  had 
in  college,  which  sometimes  might  have 
been  20  or  30  years  ago  or  in  some  cases 
just  a  few  years  ago.    But  all  of  us  know, 
who  have  kept  in  touch,  that  there  are 
now  50  States  and  not  just  13  States  and 
we  know  that  this  world  is  changing 
and  that  this   Nation  is   changing.    I 
submit  to  you  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  cannot  let  these 
college  graduates  go  to  a  voluntary  in- 
stitute where  they  are  not  forced  to  go, 
where  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  taught  by  other  intelligent  people  so 
that  they  can  update  themselves  in  the 
area  of  their  own  specialty.    That  is  the 
scare  talk  that  is  being  thrown  into  this 
debate.    That  is  the  scare  talk  that  is 
being  thrown  against  this  bill.    That  is 
all  their   argument    amounts   to — that 
equipment  is  going  to  influence  these 
young,  tender  people  that  they  are  going 
to  be  influenced  by  these  projectors  and 
maps  and  slides.    Yes,  they  might  show 
a  country  red  on  a  map,  but  I  submit 
to  you  that  all  the  talk  we  have  heard 
here  today  is  baseless  scare  talk. 

This  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  does  many 
fine  things  for  education.  It  does  many 
fine  things  for  this  Nation.  It  should  be 
adopted  in  toto.  I  submit  that  we  will 
move  our  country  ahead  and  we  will 
move  the  world  ahead  if  we  look  at  edu- 
cation today  in  a  rational  sense  and  not 
in  an  antiquated  sense  or  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  looked  at  years  and  years 
ago  when  there  were  no  public  schools 
and  when  very  few  people  had  any  edu- 
cation at  all.  We  are  living  in  a  mod- 
em, competitive  age.  This  bill  has  no 
Federal  influence  in  it  that  should  scare 
anybody  off. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nat- 
CHER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 


side  was  to  probe  as  deeply  as  we  could 
in  our  conference  with  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  as  to  where  they  would 
stand  firm  and  where  they  would  give. 
We  have  come  up  with  what  I  think  is  a 
workable  bill  and  a  defensible  bill,  and 
a  bill  that  carries  out  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
in  the  most  intelligent  manner  that  could 
be  arrived  at  in  conference. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  as  clearly  as  I 
can  say  it.     The  proposed  recommital 
motion  of  the  minority  would  mean,  if 
it  were  adopted,  my  friends,  that  we 
would  not  have  the  impact  area  legisla- 
tion in  effect  on  next  June  30  when  it 
expires.    It  is  just  as  plain  and  as  simple 
as  that.     In  other  words,  they  know, 
and  if  they  do  not  know,  they  should 
know  it,  that  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
work  up  in  a  conference  any  bill  that 
could  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress.    That  would  mean  that  when 
we  met  next  year,  this  whole  matter 
would  come  up  and  it  would  be  com- 
pletely controversial.    All  of  these  im- 
pacted area  districts  would  have  no  way 
to  plan  and  no  way  to  know  what  to  do. 
So  when  June  30  came  around,  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  would  probably  be  out 
of  business  and  we  would  have  no  im- 
pacted area  districts  knowing  where  to 
move. 

So  if  you  want  your  impac^d  area  dis- 
tricts to  be  able  to  plan  and  to  be  able 
to  move  ahead  in  the  next  year,  and  we 
all  know  what  the  planning  involves,  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  now  so  as  to  assure  your- 
selves you  are  going  to  have  that  im- 
pacted area  support  in  your  districts. 

May  I  also  say  just  one  word  about 
this  claim  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  Federal  interference  in  matters  of 
history  and  geography. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friends 
that,  quite  contrary  to  the  letter  you 
have  before  you,  there  is  nothing  about 
civics  in  the  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
equipment.  That  is  restricted  very  def- 
initely to  geography  and  history,  and 
that  was  worked  out  in  conference. 

My  friends,  in  all  honesty,  would  you 
not  want  your  children  to  be  taught  by 
people  who  are  the  best  trained  in  these 
very  important  changing  subjects  which 
make  up  such  a  part  of  a  rounded  edu- 
cation today?  I  beUeve  you  would.  I 
believe  you  also  know,  if  you  understand 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  bill 
at  all,  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  pick  out  the  institutes.  The  Federal 
Government  in  no  way  tries  to  put  in 


It  becomes  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
hobgoblin  or  the  scare  item  raised  on 
the  other  side  Is  nothing  but  that.  All 
we  axe  trsring  to  do  is  to  make  certain 
that  when  these  subject  matters  are 
taught  they  be  taught  by  the  best  trained 
people  we  can  possibly  help  to  get  trained 
and  that  they  have  the  best  equipment 
available  so  that  the  modem  techniques 
of  learning  may  be  applied. 

One  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
asked  whether  I  could  understand  how 
my  child  was  taught  mathematics.  I 
have  to  admit  I  do  not,  but  I  also  say 
that  I  hope  my  child  is  not  going  to  be 
taught  geography  the  way  I  was  taught 
geography. 

In  all  of  these  matters  we  are  not 
talking  about  content,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  training  and  we  are  talking 
about  eqmpment  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  equipment  like- 
wise is  selected  by  the  local  school  boards 
in  the  States  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  Federal  interference  involved.  I 
would  not  be  for  this  bill  if  there  were 
Federal  interference  in  the  bill  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker,    < 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  more  restrictions  there  are  on 
the  curriculum  the  more  control  there  is, 
so  that  as  we  expand  the  curriculum  we 
reduce  the  control? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

My  friends,  I  can  say  in  summary 
what  you  have  been  given  and  asked  to 
vote  for  today  is  merely  a  proposal  to 
make  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  modem,  up  to  date,  and  at  the  scqne 
time  to  preserve  the  impact  area  bills 
which  mean  so  much  to  so  many  people 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  been  un- 
der consideration  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  for  2  years.  This  is  no 
hodgepodge,  last-minute  bill  we  are 
bringing  before  you  from  the  conference. 
In  fact,  nearly  everything  in  the  con- 
ference report  bill  was  passed  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  smd  Labor. 
We  have  received  not  one  single  tele- 
gram nor  one  letter  from  anjrwhere  in 
this  Nation  against  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  representative 
cross  section  of  communications  from 
outstanding  educators  of  this  Nation 
from  nearly  every  single  State  of  the 
Union— north,  south,  east,  and  west — 
in  the  Record. 
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pro  tempore.    Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
York? 
twas  no  objection. 

New  Orleans,  La., 

July  23.  1964. 
n  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Committee  on  Education 
1  abor,  Washington,  D.C.: 
::halnnan  of  our  State  association 
English  department  chairmen 
vice  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Teachers  of  English,  which  em- 
ne^ly  800  English  teachers,  I  hope 
committee  will  recommend  a  2- 
of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
plus  the  Inclusion  of  English  un- 
provlsfons  of  title  3  for  the  sake  of  our 
and  education  everywhere. 
Cresap  S.  Watson, 
Louisiana  State  University. 
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Stevens  Point,  Wis, 

July  22,  1964. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Corn- 
House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
C: 

and  technology  are  beginning  to 
understanding  and  support  they 
deserved  however  we  need  to  also 
and  support  the  needs  that  exist 
huihanltles  and  the  social  sciences.    I 
consideration  be  given  these  vital 
dlscxisslons  and  deliberations  of 
as  you  consider   extending 
Defense  Education  Act  specifl- 
English  be  included  in  order  that 
such  as  ours  might  be  able  to 
jquipment  for  summer  institutes 
programs  designed  to  improve  the 
English.    I  will  be  happy  to  sup- 
comment  if  more  support  is 
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JhlATS  H.  Albertson, 
Wisconsin  State  University. 


San  Marcos,  Tex, 

July  23,  1964. 
C.  Powell, 

House  of  Representatives    Com- 

on  Education  and  Labor,  House 

Rej^esentatives,  Washington,  DC: 

nd   earnest   consideration   inclu- 

studles  in  extension  of  Na- 

Education    Act   proposed    In 

title  3. 

Ralph  Houston. 


Er^lish 
Del snse 


Miami,  Fla., 

July  24, 1964. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  Committee   on   Education 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
on,  D.C: 

County  Classroom  Teachers  As- 
ekrnestly  urges  your  favorable  con- 
of  H.R.  11904  which  incorporates 
needed    improvements    In    the 
lonal  Defense  Education  Act.    We 
ask  your  support   and  affirma- 
this   bill   to   help   improve   the 
Professions    desire    to    set    higher 
^or  educating  America's  children. 
Pat  L.  Tornillo,  Jr., 
Secretary,     Dade     County 
Teachers  Association. 


(if 


KiRKSVILLE,   Mo., 

July  23,  1964. 
C.  Powell. 
of  Representatives,  Washington, 


sqhool  welfare  demands  approval  of 

5s  as  proposed  by  Representa- 

under  National  Defense  Education 

LOREN   V.   GRISSOM. 


San  Rafael,  Calif., 

July  24,  1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Earnestly  request  your  approval  of  H.R. 
11904  with  inclusion  of  English  under  title 
in.  Would  be  strong  Impetus  to  improv- 
ing the  teaching  of  English. 

James  L.  Pierce. 


Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

July  25,  1964. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I    understand    hearings    on    extension    of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  programs  In 
English  are  scheduled.     Teachers  of  English 
in    central    California    and    their    students 
strongly  urge  favorable  consideration. 
Douglas  Campbell,  President, 
Central  California  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 


I 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

July  23,  1964. 
Adam  C.  Powell. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  urge  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  expansion  to  Include  features  out- 
lined in  H.R.  11904. 

Ray  a.  Young.  Superintendent. 
Greenhills  Forest  Park  City  School.'!. 

Concord,  Calif.. 

July  27.  1964. 
Adam  C.  Powell. 

Chairman,    Select    Subcommittee    on    Edu- 
cation, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
I  strongly  urge  that  you   Include  English 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.     Be- 
ing formulated. 
Respectfully. 

Dick  Worthen,  Chairman, 
Curriculum  Study  Commission. 


St.  Louis,  III., 

July  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Inclusion  of  English  urgent  in  H.R.  11904, 
extension  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958. 

Gladys  R.  Steinman. 


Tallahassee,  Fla.. 

August  4.  1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  vote  In  favor  of  H.R.  11904  to  ex- 
pand National  Defense  Education  Act  or  the 
Senate  version  passed  Saturday.  We  In  so- 
cial studies  education  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  more  important  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ica's future  than  developing  citizens  capable 
of  handling  20th  century  problems.  To  do 
this  we  need  teacher  institutes,  materials  for 
students,  and  leadership  support.  I  would 
appreciate  having  your   reaction. 

R.  J.  Skretting, 
Florida  State  University. 


Albany,  N.Y., 

July  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC: 
HJl.    11904   most    important    improvement 
to  National  Defense  Education   Act.     Addi- 
tional teachers  program,  Increase  in  student 
loan,    and    guidance    in    public    elementary 
school  are  significant  advances.     Urge  your 
favorable  consideration. 

Clayton  B.  Rose, 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association. 


New  Orleans,  La., 

Congressman  Adam  Clayton  p"  wS,'"*' 
Chairman  House  Committee  on  Bdicatin. 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D  C  ■  "**" 
After  several  years  as  chairman  "frpfih,„ 
English,  in  large  integrated  urban  StSe^ 
lege,  convinced  of  need  to  include  eLI^: 
under  title  3  of  National  Defense  EdSn^ 
Act.  Extension  reason  acute  shorW^ 
trained  teachers  available.  ^ 

George  Reincke 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

XT         »  ^   r,  August  5.  "l9€4 

Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Education    and. 
Labor,   Washington,  D.C: 
Congratulations  on   successful  committee 
action  under  your  leadership  on  HR   11904 
Urge  continued   efforts  for  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable    congressional    action    on    the    ex- 
panded National  Defense  Education  Act 
Edythe  D.  Myers, 
Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Vallejo,  Calif., 

July  30,1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  include  English  In  the  new 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Jane  P.  Jones. 

Tallahassee,  Fla., 

August  4, 1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  Interest  of  developing  more  effective 
citizens  please  aid  the  teachers  of  social 
studies  by  an  aflBrmative  vote  for  H.R.  11904. 
Expanded  scholarships  institutes  to  update 
teachers  and  materials  for  the  classroom  are 
essential  to  Improving  the  schools  contribu- 
tion to  social  studies  education. 

H.  D.  Jackson. 
Florida  State  University. 


Tallahassee,  Fla., 

August  4, 1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  teacher  interested  in  the  future  of 
our  country  I  ask  that  you  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  11904  to  extend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  support  to  the  social  studies. 
Our  children  need  materials  and  skills  in  the 
social  studies  to  match  their  knowledge  in 
the  sciences. 

GcttordG.  Hale, 
Florida  State  University. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa, 

July  23. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  observed  over  20  English  Institutes. 
Convinced  they  are  best  thing  yet  for  train- 
ing of  high  school  English  teachers.  Strongly 
support  inclusion  of  English  in  H.R.  11904. 

John  C.  Gerber, 
University  of  Iowa. 

Lexington.  Va., 

July  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing' 
ton,  D.C: 
Respectfully    urge   passage   of   H.R.    11904 
amending  the  National  Defense   Education 
Act  of  1958. 

Severn  Dtjvall, 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 
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MrLWAUKEE,  Wis., 

July  23.  1964. 


Bo^  ^t**  ^V^'committee  on  Education 
"^'Sla^  Washington,  D.C: 

*      iH  iik4  to  register  strong  support  of 

I  Bbould  UJ«  ^^^  for  H.R.  11904  amend- 

'»y^!f.T958  National  Defense  Education  Act 

^  *^r,i5  English  in  title  in  and  title  XI. 
to  include  Engiisn      ^  ^  dunleavt. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Carson  Cttt.  Nev., 

July  27.  1964. 

HOTISS  COMMTTTEE  ON   EDUCATION   AND  LABOR. 

US.  congress, 

'^Sr^'coiJeration  and  action  to  extend 
«  Hnnal  Defense  Education  Act  through 
UP  n904  Act  has  resulted  In  upgrading 
^mpetencies  of  counselors  and  guidance 
.ervlces  in  Nevada  schools. 
"*"  Prank  R.  Brown, 

Nevada  Department  of  Education. 

Superior,  Nebr., 

August  28,  1964. 
Hon  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C: 
English  elimination  from  National  Defense 
Education  Act  endangers  progress— new  Ne- 
braska English  curriculum  urge  retention. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Campbell. 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 

August  30,  1964. 
ADAM  Clayton  Powell, 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

English  most  basic  of  all  courses;   please 
help  with  bill  H.R.  11904. 

M.  Hackett, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


Memphis,  Tenn., 
September  1,  1964. 
Representative  Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Committee   on  Education 
and    Labor,    House    of    Representatives 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 
We  earnestly  recommend  replacement  of 
word  "reading"  by  word  "English"  In  amend- 
ed bill  11904,  title  11,  section  1101,  subhead- 
ing No.  2.    The  need  for  Improving  education 
and  professional  qualifications  of  teachers  of 
Ehiglish  all  levels  is  urgent  and  Federal  as- 
sistance for  this  purpose  is  indispensable  In 
our  opinion.     We  profoundly  regret  limita- 
tion of  National  Defense  Education  Act  as- 
sistance to  teaching  reading  in  House  version 
of  bill. 

Respectfully, 

Redding  Sugg, 
Memphis  State  University. 


bill  H.R.   11904,  title  11,  section  1101,  sub- 
head No.  2. 

R.  C.  Palmer. 

Iowa  Ctty.  Iowa, 
September  9,  1964. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

To  improve  teaching  of  English  through- 
out country  we  must  first  improve  teachers 
own  capacity  to  read  and  write,  not  simply 
show  him  techniques  for  teaching  reading 
skills.  Imperative  therefore  that  word  "Eng- 
lish" replace  word  "reading"  in  amended  bill 
H.R.  11904,  title  11,  section  1101.  Hope  you 
will  support  change  strongly. 

John  C.  Gerber. 


Cortland,  N.Y., 
August  19,  1964. 
Hon.  A.  C.  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

What  does  our  country  need  more  today 
then  better  communication?  To  promote 
it,  please  restore  English  in  title  3  of  H.R. 
11904,  National  Defense  Education  Act  ex- 
tension and  support  passage  of  bill. 
Respectfully, 

Margaret  Roohan. 

Cortland,  N.Y., 

August  19,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  11904  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  extension  with  English 
to  be  Included  In  title  3.  effective  language 
essential  to  all  communication. 

Doris  C.  Price. 


Norfolk,  Nebr., 

August  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House   Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C: 
New   English    program   Just   beginning   to 
show  encouraging  results.     Would  m-ge  your 
support  of  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Mrs.  Marvin  Puhrman, 
Mrs.  Dale  Anderson. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 

September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Vassar  College  English  Department  under- 
stands reasons  for  House  amendments  to  bill 
extending  Defense  Education  Act  but  strongly 
urges  House  Senate  conference  replace  term 
"reading"  by  term  "English"  in  amended  bill 
11904,  title  XI,  section  1101,  subheading  2. 
We  know  from  work  with  New  York  teachers 
that  good  teaching  of  reading  demands  not 
mere  technical  skills  but  range  and  depth 
In  experience  of  literature  and  composition. 

Caroline  Merger. 


Richmond,  Ind., 
September  9.  1964. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Washington.  D.C: 
We  urge  the  changing  of  "reading"  to 
"English"  in  connection  with  Institutes  pro- 
vided by  amended  bill  H.R.  11904,  title  11, 
section  1101,  subheading  No.  2. 

Warren  Staebler. 

Boston,  Mass., 
September  6.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor,    House   of   Representativea. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Strongly    urge    House    Subcommittee    on 
Education  to  broaden  wording  of  amended 
bill  H.R.   11904,  title   11,  section   1101,  sub- 
heading No.  2  by  replacing  "reading"  with 
"English." 

Prof.  Morton  Herman, 

Boston  University. 


Galesbubg,  III., 
September  2,1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House   Committee  on   Education 
and    Labor,    House    of   Representatives, 
Wasldngton,  D.C: 
The    Knox    College    English    Department 
strongly   urges   that  word   "reading"  be   re- 
placed   with    the    word    "English"    In    the 
amended  House  bill  11904,  title  XI.  section 
1101,  subheading  No.  2. 

Howard  A.  Wilson, 

Chairman. 


Cortland,  N.Y., 
August  19,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  vote  for  H.R.  11904  English  to  be 
Included  In  title  3,  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Better  communication  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  American  democracy  and 
world  relationships.  Only  better  teachers, 
well  trained,  can  teach  communication  bet- 
ter. 

Beulah  R.  Pepper. 

Cortland,  N.Y., 

August  19. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  support  the  inclusion  of  English 
In  title  3.  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
H.R.  11904.  Good  teaching  In  English  Is  a 
basic  necessity  of  education. 

HILDA  Ennis  Hayes. 

Charlottesville,  Va., 

August  8,  1964. 
Representative  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  broader  wording  Including 
English   institutes  like  Senate   version   H.R. 

11904. 

Predson  Bowers, 
University  of  Virginia. 

Ames,  Iowa, 
September  8,  1964. 
Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  House  Offlice  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
We  strongly  virge  that  the  word  "reading" 
be  replaced  by  "English"   In   the  amended 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  10, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Strongly    urge    House    Subcommittee    on 
Education  to  broaden  wording  of  amended 
bill,  H.R.  11904,  title  XI,  section  1101.  sub- 
heading    No.     2,     by     replacing     "readlng" 
wlth  "English." 

Prof.  Morton  Herman, 
Chairman,  Department  of  English. 

Boston  University 


Chicago,  III.,  September  9. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  urge  the  substitution  of  English  foi 
reading  In  the  amended  National  Defense 
Education  Act  bill  11904,  title  11,  section 
1101  subheading  No.  2.  Improvement  in 
students'  literacy  will  result  only  from  Im- 
provement In  the  English  teacher's  O'Wn 
ability  to  read  and  to  write. 

GWIN  J.  KOLB,  \-^  ^ 

Chairman,  Department  of  English, 

University  of  Chicago. 

Fairharbor,  N.Y.,  July  22. 1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  view  of  fundamental  Importance  of 
English  to  all  other  school  subjects  as  well 
as  to  vocational  and  professional  compe- 
tence of  adult  citizens,  I  strongly  urge  you 
support  Its  Inclusion  In  title  3  of  HH.  11904. 

Development  of  programs  with  English  for 
cultural  aid  disadvantaged  especially  need 
Government  support. 

Richard  Corbin, 
First  Vice  President. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
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Dknton,  Ttx. 

July  22. 1964. 
Powell, 
Chairmaii,  House  Committee  on 

and  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
As    chairman    of    the    ccHnmlttee    on    the 
and    certification    of    teachers 
National  Council  Teachers  Eng- 
aa  teacher  working  with  teachers 
and  other  States  urge  Inclusion  of 
in  provision  of  HJl.  11904,  2-year 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Need   Is  national.   Immediate,   and 


AOAM  Clltton 
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Niw  York,  N.Y. 

July  22.  1964. 
Clattok  Powell, 
House  Committee  on  Education 
Labor,   U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 
Inclusion   of   English   In   H.R.    11904 
of  National  Defense  Education 
most   desperately    needed   by 
disadvantaged. 

Mutual  Chosbt, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


eztei  Lslon 
English 


Baton  RotrcE,  La., 

July  22,  1964. 
Hon.  AdaJi  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washings  on,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  urge  that  English  be   Included 
In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Carl  L.  Marshall, 
Chairman,  Department  of  English, 

Southern  University. 
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AuTRET  Nell  Wnj:T. 


East  St.  Louis.  III., 

July  22. 1964. 

Clatton  Powell, 

Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

persons  we  urge  favorable  con- 

of  the  support  of  English  instruc- 

of  general  educational  support 

ay  HJl.  11904.    We  are  teachers  of 

]  larticlpatlng   in   English    grammar 

offered  by  Southern  Illinois  Unl- 

St.  Louis.    Favorable  committee 

1  hearten  us. 

McCravy,  Edna  Tucker,  Madeline 

Constance    Kltchlng,    Earlene 

onds,  Ethel  Alls.  Luella  Austin, 

Kimbrell,    Charles    Thomas. 

O'Connell,  Donna  Best,  Carol 

R.  Kuyyakanon,  Gordon  Wood, 

Moody,   Ronald    Adams,    Eleanore 

Mary     Kolhnann,     Marcellne 


pirt 


ELst 


Be£  semer 
Dei  mis 

Mei  cer, 
Bli: 
On  ell 
Kit  tamp. 


Milwaukee,  Wis., 

July  23,  1964. 
ve  AoAM  Clayton  Powell, 
Off^e  Building, 
D.C.: 
Association,    Greater    Milwaukee, 
jlrges  endorsement  title  3,  National 
Efducatlon  Act. 

Marice  Wolfe. 


La  Grange,  Ga., 

July  22, 1964. 
ive  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
of  Representatives. 

DC: 
s  and  girls  learn  to  read,  to  ex- 
thoughts  in  writing,  and  to  speak 
they  wUl  be  handicapped  in  all 
The  teaching  of  reading,  writ- 
I  peaking  is  part  of  the  Job  of  the 
I  urge  you  to  support  the 
3f  English  in  the  National  Defense 
Act. 

Dr.  Bernice  Freeman, 
n,  Georgia  English  Curriculum 
Committee. 


b)yi 


La  Grange,  Ga.. 

July  22, 1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  La  Grange  branch,  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  urges  you  to  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  English  in  H.R.  11901 
and   the  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.     This  we  feel  Is  vital  to  the 
improvement  of  learning  In  all  areas. 
Mrs.  Elwin  a.  Hamer, 
President,  La  Grange  Branch, 
American  Association  of  Women. 


October  i 


BURLINGAME,     CaLIF.. 

July  22.  1964. 
Congressman   Adam  Clayton   Powell. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

California   Teachers   Association    certainly 
supports  the  broadening  of  title   III  of  the 
National   Defense   Education   Act.     We   par- 
ticularly  urge    you    to   support    the   specific 
areas  of  English,  history,  and  geography. 
Arthur  F.  Corey, 
State  Executive  Secretary, 
California  Teachers  Association. 


Slippery  Rock,  Pa  , 

July  22, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Appreciating    your    support    of    education. 
Urge  passage  H.R.  11904. 

John  A.  Dearth. 


Milwaukee.  Wis.. 

July  22.  1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

Because  English  is  basic  to  effective  educa- 
tion, I  urge   you   to   support   bill   title   3   of 
H.R.    11904   for   Inclusion    of   English   under 
the  National  Delense  Education  Act. 
Elizabeth  M.  Kerr. 
Professor  of  Engli.sh. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

KiRKSVILLE.  Mo., 

July  23.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

English  institutes  as  proposed  by  Repre- 
senative  Green  in  extending  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  are  essential  to  public 
good. 

C.  V.  Huenemann 


New  York,  N.Y., 

July  23. 1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgently  plead  that  you  vote  to  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  H  R. 
11904.  This  should  provide  sizable  appro- 
priations for  nationwide  teachers  training 
courses,  research,  and  institutes  in  elemen- 
tary school  reading  and  English,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  unique  methodologies  re- 
quired to  teach  the  urban  slum  area  children. 

At  present  not  one  teacher  in  a  thousand 
is  adequately  equipped  to  do  this  Job. 

Dr.  Alda  Raulin. 


Milwukee.  Wis., 

July  21,  1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please   support   title   3    of   H.R.    11904. 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

LuRA  Carrithers. 
Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


It 


Washington,  d.c, 

Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell,  "^"'^  ^^'  ''^»«<- 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  for  HJi    nom  » 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  Amendm*.  . 
1964.     We  favor  all   amendmenS^  S2fu,^ 
title  XI  providing  expansion  of  guid?SS^I 
counseling  institutes  for  personnel  in  h!.^ 
education.     Prompt  adoption  o?hr  *^S? 
important    because    universities   must  tut 
now  for  best  possible  use  of  funds  in  19«5 
Helen  B.  Schleman 
President.  National  Associaticm  of  Wnm 
en  Deans  and  Counselors. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

July  21   1SS4 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Labor  Hoiu 
of  Representatives.  Washington   Dc^' 
U.S.    English   teaching    disgraceful      Un 
guage  is  vital  resource  today.    Imperative  ex 
tend  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  in 
elude  English.  '"" 

Kenneth  Lane 
Treasurer.  Central  California  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  ' 


Stevens  Point,  Wis., 

July  21,  'l964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C 
Dear  Congressman  Powell:  I  am  pleased 
to  know  that  English  Is  included  In  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  There  is  much  evidence  in- 
dicating that  Engillsh  is  one  of  the  weaker 
links  in  the  public  schools  because  of  the 
overloading  of  English  teachers  and  their 
lack  of  training.  Funds  provided  by  the  act 
would  assist  In  upgrading  the  training  of 
English  teachers  and  improve  their  morale 
by  recognition  of  the  importance  of  their 
task.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Inclusion  of 
English  in  the  act. 

Lee  a.  Burress,  Jr., 
Chairman,  English  Department,  Wiscon- 
sin State  University. 


Albany,  Calif., 

July  22,  1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  approval  of  Hit.  11904  with  English 
included  under  title  3. 

Edmund  J.  Farrell, 
Past  President,  California  Association  o/ 
Teachers  of  English. 

River  Falls,  Wis., 

July  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Committee  on  Education, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  approval  of  H.R.  11904  as  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  of  your  committee  and 
the  Inclusion  of  English  under  title  3. 
Present  conditions  In  teaching  this  vital  sub- 
ject In  the  schools  demand  immediate  effcrtJ 
to  upgrade  the  training  of  teachers  and  to 
improve  instruction  since  Informed  teach- 
ing in  English  is  the  educational  basis  for 
learning  in  all  subjects  and  for  mature 
understanding  of  democratic  human  values. 

Francis  P.  Chisholm, 

Gerald  R.  Randolph, 

Robert  R.  Beck, 

Earl  E.  Lewis, 
Wisconsin  State  University.  River  Falls. 

Clement  M.  Etler, 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookville. 

Charles  E.  Bierly, 
Wisconsin  State  University,  Oahkoah. 
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University  Park,  Pa., 

July  21,  1964. 
r.onKres8man  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
J^  Office  Building, 

'^f  hoM^thkt  you  will  give  your  support  to 
»t,i  new  provision  of  H.R.  11904.  These  pro- 
^!iaDB  strengthen  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
iJion  Act.  They  will  help  give  the  less 
^iriiedeed  young  people  of  the  Nation  means 
S^understand  our  society  and  to  take  their 
rtghtful  places  m^.^^^  ^    ^^^^_ 

Head,  Department  of  English, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

OSHKOSH,  Wis., 

July  21,  1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
yfasMngton,  D.C: 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  inclusion  of 
English  under  title  3  In  the  2-year  extension 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
through  H.R.  11904.  Inability  to  communi- 
cate effectively  in  speech  or  writing  is  and 
will  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  national 
Interest.  Research  shows  that  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  English  teachers  are  inadequate- 
ly prepared.  Further  research  indicates 
that  70  percent  have  had  no  advance  train- 
ing since  certification.  Inclusion  of  English 
would  benefit  the  Nation  by  supporting  the 
training  programs  and  additional  vital 
research. 

Jarvis  E.  Bush, 
Executive  Secretary,  Wisconsin  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English. 


Chicago,  III,, 

July  21.  1964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  passage  H.R.  11904,  especially 
emphasize  importance  of  provisions  for  Eng- 
lish. The  teaching  of  reading  and  writing 
at  all  levels  not  a  frill  at  edge  of  culture. 
America  Is  more  dependent  on  good  com- 
munication than  any  previous  society.  This 
bill  second  most  Important  this  session. 
Wayne  C.  Booth, 
Pullman  Professor  of  English, 

University  of  Chicago. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

July  21. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Education  and 
Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 
The  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  en- 
thusiastically supports  H.R.  11904  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  as  the 
accrediting  body  for  graduate  school  of  social 
work  in  the  United  States.  The  council  is 
aware  of  social  work  manpower  shortages 
and  acutely  concerned  with  need  to  attract 
able  young  people  and  help  them  get  appro- 
priate preparation.  Increasing  demands  for 
a  high  quality  of  service  to  combat  poverty, 
dependency,  delinquency  require  expansion 
of  schools  of  social  work  and  increase  finan- 
cial aid  for  students.  We  urge  your  support 
of  HR.  11904. 

Katherine  a.  Kendall, 

Executive  Director, 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 


Baltimore,  Mo., 

July  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Edux:ation  and  La- 
bor.    U.S.     House    of    Representatives, 
Washingtcm.,  D.C: 
The  members  of  the  English  Department, 
Morgan  State  College,  are  deeply  concerned 


about  the  passage  of  H.R.  11904.  We  urge 
its  passage  with  the  proposed  provisions  of 
title  3. 

Dr.  Nick  A.  Ford, 
English  Department, 
Morgan  State  College. 


Sacramento,  Calif., 

September  30.  1964. 
Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman  of  Education  and  Welfare,  House 
of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C: 
National  Defense  Education  Act  bill  S.  3060 
due  for  House  consideration  of  conference 
committee  report.    Urge  approval  of  measure 
because  students  enrolling  in  California  State 
colleges  will  receive  substantial  benefits  and 
advance  the  cause  of  higher  education.    Col- 
lege  age  population   in   California  will   in- 
crease by  80  percent  between  1964  and  1970. 
Glenn  S.  Dumke, 
Chancellor,  California  State  Colleges. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  21,  1964. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Washington.  D.C: 
Educators,  parents,  and  friends  of  partially 
seeing  children  urge  you  to  support  the  orig- 
inal Senate  language  of  sections  301  and  611 
of  S.  3060  amendment  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  This  original  Senate 
language  will  best  help  provide  needed  im- 
provement of  services  and  training  in  area  of 
remedial  reading. 

Maurice  Olsen, 
Executive  Secretary.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
September  18,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Hon.  Charles  Goodell, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  have  before  you,  S.  3060,  amendments 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  We 
are  deeply  Interested  in  sections  301  and 
611  as  well  as  in  the  liberalizing  features  of 
all  of  these  amendments,  and  we  would  be 
deeply  grateful  indeed  If  you  would  use  your 
good  oflBces  to  urge  the  passage  of  these 
amendments. 

We  believe  that  blind  children  throughout 
the  United  States  will  benefit  from  this  act 
and  we  know  that  you  have  a  very  real  in- 
terest In  these  children. 
Faithfully, 

George  E.  Keane, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Amer- 
ican  Association   of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 


INGLEWOOD,  Calif., 

August  10, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C: 
The  California  State  college  system  with 
18  campuses  and  133,000  students  has  more 
students  than  any  other  system  in  the  West- 
ern world  and  the  numbers  will  double  in 
the  next  10  years.    Urge  early  approval  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.     Education  assistance  is  an  in- 
vestment,  not  aii  expense.     We  understand 
bill  was  passed  by  Senate  and  is  ready  for 
House  action. 

Glen  S.  Dumke, 
Chancellor,  California  State  Colleges. 


jAitAlCA,  N.Y., 
September  28. 1964. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  interest  of  better  education  I  urge 
your  support  for  S.  3060  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  title  3. 

Alfred  E.  Devereaux. 


Monterey,  Calif., 
September  21, 1964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Respectfully  urge  you  support  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  S.  3060  with  English. 

Michael  Nagler. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 

Amherst,  Mass.,  September  4, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Powell, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Powell:  I  believe  the  final 
National  Defense  Education  Act  bill  should 
include  provision  for  English  institutes. 

The  teaching  of  the  mechanics  of  reading 
does  not  help  the  student  select  what  to  read 
or  to  determine  how  to  interpret  what  he 
reads.  These  matters  are  far  more  vital  than 
the  mechanics  of  reading. 

Moreover,  the  need  of  the  students  is  to 
learn  the  grammar  of  English  and  how  to 
write  clear  and  correct  English.  These  basic 
skills  have  been  totally  omitted  from  the 
House  version  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  bill. 

The  great  need  Is  to  upgrade  our  English 
teachers,  many  of  whom  were  not  themselves 
serious  students  of  English,  and  have  failed 
to  keep  up  with  the  great  advances  in  the 
modern  study  of  English  grammar. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  O.  Brogan, 
Department  of  English. 

Lunenburg  Public  Schools, 
Lunenburg,  Mass.,  September  4, 1964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  recently  that  the  House  has 
passed  H.R.  11904  which  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  for  a  1-year  period  only.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  community  which  has  received 
real  educational  benefits  from  the  funds  de- 
rived from  tbis  source,  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  Join  with  the  Senate  to  extend  this 
law  for  at  least  a  2-year  period  so  that  we 
might  adequately  plan  long-range  projects 
which  we  are  able  to  fulfill  as  a  result  of  the 
moneys  from  this  law. 

I  do  not  believe  in  being  a  part  of  a  selfish 
pressure  group  and  would  not  write  this 
letter  if  I  did  not  truly  feel  that  the  money 
derived  from  this  source  had  been  of  real  ed- 
ucational value  to  the  young  future  citizens 
of  our  country.  With  all  sincerity,  I  urge 
you  to  lend  your  support  to  securing  the  ex- 
tension of  this  law  for  at  least  a  2 -year  period. 

Your  cooperation  In  this  regard  would  be 
very  greatly  appreciated. 
Cordially, 

Ralph  W.  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  National  Council  of 

Teachers  of  English, 
Champaign,  III..  September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Powell:   On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  I  would 
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like   to 
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cemed 
English 
Federal 
have 
foreign 


express  my   appreciation   for    yoiir 

speech  on  the  House  floor,  argu- 

^e  amendments  and  extension  of  the 

Defense     Education     Act      (H.R. 


bem 


latlonal    council   is   extremely   con- 
>ver  the  House's  action  in  excluding 
from  H.R.  11904.    With  the  help  of 
legislation,     major     improvements 
made  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
language   programs.     Of   particular 
has  been  improvement  in  quality 
education    and   the   training   of 
in  new  developments  in  these  fields, 
in  the  most  basic  of  all  subjects, 
have  been  denied  institute  training 
the  strong  statistical  evidence  indl- 
t^ieir  Immediate  need  for  further  edu- 
Research  of   scholars  has  revealed 
developments  In  the  areas  of  composl- 
llterature,  and  the  study  of 
and  its  grammars.    A  large  ma- 
teachers  of  English,  however,  re- 
of  these  developments.    As  a 
student  in  the  classroom  is  taught 
that  is  all  too  often  outmoded,  in- 
and  Ineffective. 

again    congratulate   you    on   your 
I'm  sure   you  share  o\ir  hope  that 
will  be  reinstated  when   the  corn- 
conference  meets  to  reconcile  HJl. 
with  S.  3060. 
ncerely  yours, 

James  R.  SQuniE, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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The  TJNiVEHsrrT  of  Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  21, 1964. 
Clayton  Powell, 
House  Committee  on  Education 
ancSLabor,  Washington,  D.C. 

lEPRzsENTATivE  PowELL:    I  Urge  that 

strongly  recommend  passage 

11904,  which  provides  for  a  2-year 

of  National  Defense  Education  Act 

includes  English  in  title  3.     English  is  in 

need    of    Federal    funds    than    any 

subject,  for  inability  to  handle 

handicaps  a  student  in  all  his 

and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 


K  bool 


lanj  uage 


schoolw  )rk 
of  drop<  uts. 

Vpry  truly  yours, 

Verna  L.  Newsome, 
Professor  of  English. 

COlilCONWEALTH  OT  PENNSYLVANIA, 
D  !3>AaTMENT  OF  POBLIC  INSTRUC- 

TY>N,  Indiana  State  College, 

Indiana,  Pa.,  July  20, 1964. 
Clayton  Powell, 
,  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Representatives, 
Washiniton.  D.C. 

Repbesentative  Powell:    May  I  call 

a^ntlon    to    the    enclosed    study    of 

teacher   prepcu-ation    in    the    State 

The  study  strongly  points 

need  to  upgrade  immediately  the 

of   present  English   teachers, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
»nslderlng  the  inclusion  of  English 
extension   of  the   National   Defense 
Act,  I  know  you  would  be  inter- 
seelng  factual  evidence  that  there 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation. 
also  sent  copies  of  the  study  to 
Dent  and  Holland  of  Penn- 
sylvania! members  of  your  committee. 
R^pectfully  yours, 

Craig  G.  Swauger, 
Professor  of  English. 


TBX  UNIVERSTrY  OF  NEBRASKA, 

Lincoln.  Nebr.,  July  21. 1964. 
Bepresefttative  Adam  Ci^yton  Powell, 

House  Committee  on  Ediccation 
Labor,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

3i«:  I  write  to  virge  that  joxa  com- 
lupport  the  approval  of  the  select 


subcommittee's  inclusion  of  English  in  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  19904.  Certainly  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program  has 
enabled  us  to  bring  to  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish a  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  otherwise  had  been  lost  to  our  profes- 
sion, which  needs  a  sharply  increased  mem- 
bership If  we  are  to  face  the  teaching  Job 
lying  ahead  of  us.  And  there  is  other  need 
in  English  teaching— for  a  crash  program  in 
the  retraining  of  English  teachers — and  the 
need  is  now. 

In  my  20  years  of  teaching,  I  have  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  growth  in  scholarship 
in  language,  composition,  and  rhetoric, 
which  has  produced  a  new  set  of  basic  as- 
sumptions about  the  teaching  of  these  im- 
portant subjects — assumptions  which  are 
both  scientifically  more  accurate  and  peda- 
goglcally  more  productive  of  the  results  we 
want  to  see  in  our  students.  We  are.  of 
course,  teaching  our  present  students  these 
new  materials;  but  older  teachers  are  in  a 
real  sense  out  of  touch  with  new  textual  ma- 
terials rapidly  appearing,  and  if  they  are  to 
make  good  use  of  these  new  materials  they 
must  be  given  concentrated  retraining  and 
given  it  at  once. 

Your  committee  Is  In  a  position  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  teaching  of 
English  in  America,  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  bend  every  effort  to  see  that 
this  good  Is  done. 

Yours  respectfully. 

DiTDLEY  Bailey. 

Chairm.an. 


Knoxville,  Tenn., 
September  23,  1964. 
Mr.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Comm.ittee, 
House  of  Representatives.  Capitol  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  newspaper  I  noticed  that 
conferees  from  the  House  and  Senate  will 
meet  early  next  week  to  decide  several  Issues 
concerning  expansion  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

One  issue,  that  of  increasing  graduate  fel- 
lowships, has  my  enthusiastic  support.  You 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  my  wife 
and  I  paid  my  own  way  100  percent  through 
graduate  school  at  Duquesne  University.  I 
earned  my  master's  degree  by  going  to  classes 
on  Saturdays. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  then  offered 
me  a  graduate  fellowship  of  $2,800  a  year  to- 
ward working  for  a  doctorate  In  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Very  few  people 
hold  high  degrees  In  this  particular  area. 
My  own  specific  specialty  Is  in  education  and 
counseling  of  the  deaf.  There  are  also  few 
qualified  clinical  psychologists  for  the  deaf. 
"There  Eire  numerous  psychologists,  yes,  but 
can  they  counsel  deaf  people  when  they  don't 
know  how  to  communicate  with  them? 

I  have  taught  mentally  retarded  deaf 
adolescents  for  4  years  and  I  am  now  In  my 
second  year  of  full-time  guidance  counseling 
in  a  school  for  the  deaf. 

My  bachelor's  degree  was  earned  at  Gal- 
laudet  College,  a  couple  stone's  throws  away 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Hardly  any  Gallaudet 
undergraduates  have  ever  obtained  a  doctor's 
degree  via  graduate  study  In  a  university — 
another  goal  for  me  to  aim  for. 

My  proposed  thesis  would  be  about  the 
need  for  emphasis  on  self-ldentlflcatlon  of 
pupils  In  schools  for  the  deaf  In  order  to 
prevent  or  allay  future  mental  conditions, 
such  as  alienation,  occurring  among  our  deaf 
citizens,  since  the  condition  of  many  deaf 
patients  confined  to  some  mental  Institutions 
is  very  tragic  and  pitiful. 

If  there  is  any  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  letter,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
Dr.  Boyce  Williams,  Consultant  to  the  Deaf 
and  Hard  of  Hearing,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 


In  conclusion,  I'm  sure  that  all  sincere  »..• 
ambitious  family  men  and  women  (lhl» 
little  daughter  and  another  baby  cominl'J! 
December)  dedicated  to  their  own  vo^^ 
and  desiring  professional  growth  and  aS* 
tlcal  experience  via  the  process  of  acaiSI; 
higher  degrees  would  be  most  gratefidVnS 
appreciative  toward  you  for  any  incrtei.  iS 
graduate  fellowships.  ^^  " 

Very  sincerely, 

John  C,  BARiot. 

Western  State  College  or  Colorado 
Gunnison,  Colo.,  September  21,  iw^ 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Education   ond 

Labor.  House  of  Representatives   Wati, 

ington.  D.C.  '        ^ 

Dear    Congressman    Powell:  Becauae  a 

pressing   needs   in   curriculum  development 

and  teacher  education  In  the  area  of  EngUih 

language  arts,  I  urge  you  to  consider  chajaT 

Ing  the  word  "reading"  to  "English"  in^i 

compromise   bill   based   upon  amended  bin 

11904,  title  XI,  section  1101,  subheading  No 

2  which  your  committee  and  Senator  Hiu'i 

are  currently  considering. 

Those  of  us  who  work  closely  with  thw 
matters  realize,  that  while  reading  is  of  tre- 
mendous Importance,  other  problems  muit 
not  be  neglected  at  this  time. 
Yours  cordially, 

Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Spehar, 
Colorado  Advisory  Council 

on  Language  Artt, 

Bellevue  Public  Schools, 
Bellevue,  Nebr.,  September  23. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Powell:  Our  school 
district  which  has  over  6,000  Federal  Impact 
students  enrolled.  Is  anxious  for  a  2-yeer 
extension  of  impact  legislation  and  the  N». 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  bill. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  for  a 
liberal  extension  of  these  bills.  A  2-year 
extension  will  do  much  to  stabilize  education 
in  districts  such  as  ours.  As  your  confereee 
meet,  we  know  you  will  agree  on  the  bett 
possible  legislation.  However,  a  2-year  ex- 
tension will  do  much  to  Improve  education 
throughout  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Edwin  Cramer, 

Superintendent. 


Council  on  Education  of  the  Deaf, 

September  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C,  Powell, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Education  and 
Labor,  Old  House  Office  Building,  Houae 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:  Those  of  us  responsible 
for   maintaining   educational   programs  for 
deaf  children   wish  to   thank  you  for  your 
support  of  S.  3060  when  it  was  being  con- 
sidered In  conference  on  September  24.   We 
appreciate  especially  your  inclusion  of  titlei 
III  and  VI,  which  make  provision  for  new 
classroom   techniques   and  equipment,  and 
for  institutes.     We  believe  that  w4th  theie 
included,   the   National   Defense  Educatioa 
Act  will  be  of  assistance  to  us. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  continued 
Interest  in  improving  educational  prognuni 
for  handicapped   children,   particularly  for 
childen  who  are  deaf. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  T.  Pratt, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 


University  of  Minnesota, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  20, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powtell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Powell:    Last  week  I  lectured 
before  the   14  participants  In  the  En^lili 


workshop 


held     by     Tenneseee 
in    Nashville.     In    the 


t96J^ 

]tag^^f^  itv 

A-  *  i:n^a'tTnttle  party  at  the  home  of 

tJ^'^'r  head  of  the  English  department 

!f  wwTtalklng  about  the  low  enrolhnent 

T,LS^  comparison  with  the  numbers  In  3 

*l^r  similar  workshops  where  I  have  spo- 
otber  similar  ^^^ 
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tlnulng  education  of  teachers  of  English  If 

you  so  desire. 

James  R,  Sqihre, 
Executive  Secretary. 


w  «  rf<;ently— 25.  200,  and  35) ,  and  the  point 
iS  emphatically  made  that  the  cost  pre- 
^Jmost  Negro  teachers  from  such  sum- 
''r,uSSdlng  study.  Nearly  all  the  par- 
HMoantf  were  directly  from  Nashville,  and 

,  w  live  at  home  while  participating. 

vpt  as  Professor  Sasser  observed,  the 
whers  in  the  Negro  schools  desperately 
\!rf  all  the  inservlce  and  summer  prepara- 
«!m  they  can  get  In  order  to  Improve  their 
!SmT  and  competence  In  the  field  of  Eng- 
ii«h  And  It  strikes  me  that  as,  slowly  but 
^iv  integration  of  students  will  be  ac- 
L^nanled  by  integration  of  teachers,  the 
Wo  teachers  will  urgently  need  all  the 
S  they  can  get  to  compete  fairly  In  an 
integrated  faculty. 

This  Is  only  one  reason,  but  surely  a  pow- 
erful one  for  our  support  of  title  3  in  H.R. 
11904  up  for  hearing  this  coming  Thursday, 
I  understand.  But  this  reason  Is  compa- 
rable to  the  others  which  derive  from  the 
reneral  low  quality  of  English  education  In 
the  Nation.  Two  years  ago,  as  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
I  testified  before  your  committee  In  favor  of 
a  similar  provision  In  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
testimony  I  then  offered  was  repeated  in 
detail  in  the  publication  of  the  council,  the 
National  Interest  and  the  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, a  copy  of  which  you  then  received. 
Since  then  an  additional  study  Just  pub- 
lished as  the  Continuing  Education  of  the 
Teacher  of  English  reveals  even  more  sharply 
the  need  for  present  teachers  to  receive  such 
assistance  as  that  provided  by  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  teachers  of  foreign 
languages. 

As  chairman  of  the  language  arts  advisory 
committee  to  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Edu- 
cation I  am  familiar  with  the  need  for  sum- 
mer institutes  for  teachers  of  English  in 
Minnesota,  a  need  which  is  acute  for  teach- 
ers in  smaller  towns.  I  know  that  the  need 
is  no  less  acute  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

On  behalf  of  the  students  of  America,  all 
of  whom  receive  English  Instruction  through 
most  of  their  school  experience,  I  urge  you 
not  only  to  support  this  title  3  by  your  ulti- 
mate vote  but  also  to  work  actively  for  its 
Inclusion  in  H.R.  11904. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  B.  Allen, 
Professor  of  English. 


THE  National  Council  of 

Teachers  of  English, 
Champaign,  III.,  July  20, 1964. 
Memorandum    to:    members   of   the    House 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Education. 
Subject:  Inclusion  of  English  in  HJl.  11904 
(a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  of  1958). 
Members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  have  directed  the  na- 
tional headquarters  staff  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  factual  information  concerning 
the  Imperative  need  for  strengthening  the 
Inservlce  education  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  English.  Results  of  an 
extensive  national  study  Just  published  by 
the  coimcil  and  summarized  in  the  enclosed 
material  should  be  reviewed  by  the  commit- 
tee as  it  considers  provisions  to  include  Eng- 
lish in  HJl.  11904,  the  revision  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  an 
Independent  association  of  more  than  95,000 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college  members 
and  subscribers,  stands  ready  to  assist  the 
Congress  In  any  way  that  it  can.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  send  you  copies  of  the  complete 
report  on  the  national  Interest  and  the  con- 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  July  20, 1964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  provisions  for  Improving 
the  teaching  of  English  are  Included  in  H.R. 
11904,  the  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

We  very  much  need  training  institutes  to 
upgrade  the  ability  of  our  English  teachers. 
Only  with  such  retraining  will  they  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  needs  of  our 
students. 

Such  training  is  particularly  Important 
today,  when  literacy  Is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival on  the  Job.  Unless  their  English  teach- 
ers are  well  trained,  underprivileged  young- 
sters are  doomed  to  failure.  I  have  analyzed 
that  problem  at  some  length  In  the  attfiched 
paper. 

Similarly,  il  college-bound  youngsters  are 
not  really  literate,  they  will  get  little  from 
college  beyond  their  diplomas. 

Competence  in  English  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess at  all  levels,  and  we  must  retrain  our 
English  teachers  to  provide  that  competence. 
Yours  truly, 

Erwin  R.  Steinberg, 

Dean. 

American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  September  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee,   U.S.   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:  Enclosed  is  a  statement 
which  the  American  Nurses'  Association  pre- 
pared setting  forth  our  concerns  regarding 
H.R.  11904  and  S.  3060. 

These  two  bills  extend  and  amend  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act.      I    believe 
that  this  information  wlU  be  of  value  to  you 
when  che  bills  come  up  in  conference. 
Sincerely, 

Julia  C.  Thompson, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

American  Nurses'  AssociA-noN,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  two  bills 
to  extend  and  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  One  is  H.R.  11904.  The 
other  is  S.  3060.  Because  provisions  In  the 
House  bill  would  adversely  affect  nursing 
students,  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
favors  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  3060. 

Support  of  the  Senate  bill  is  given  solely 
on  the  basis  that  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
would  seriously  curtail  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964,  H.R.  11241. 
HJl.  11241  has  already  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  shortly  due  for 
consideration  In  the  Senate. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  the  attached  material  which  describes  the 
conflicts  Involved. 

HJl.  11904 

A  bill  (HJl.  11904)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
contains  provisions  which,  if  retained,  in 
their  present  form,  could  seriously  affect  ef- 
forts which  are  underway  to  ease  the  critical 
shortage  of  nurses  in  all  health  facilities  to- 
day. We  strongly  urge  that  you  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  seriovis  problem  of 
recruiting  vital  health  personnel  before  ap- 
proving the  amendment  In  its  relationship 
to  nursing  education. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  (H.R. 
11241)    received   unanimous   bipartisan   ap- 


proval In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  21,  1964.  The  provisions  of  this  bUl 
were  specifically  designed  to  help  solve  the 
critical  nursing  shortage  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  emphasized  in  the  report  of  the 
Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  to  the  Surgeon 
General,  by  the  House  committee  which  con- 
sidered H.R.  11241,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  adequate  incentives  are  needed 
to  recruit  more  young  women  Into  nursing 
schools.  More  Important,  incentives  were 
needed  to  keep  them  working  as  professional 
ntirses  in  all  health  facilities  following  grad- 
uation. 

The  most  important  incentive  retained  in 
HJl.  11241  is  for  undergraduate  loans  with  a 
50-percent  forgiveness  for  graduates  who 
work  In  professional  nursing  for  5  years. 
Limiting  this  loan  forgiveness  would  serloxisly 
endanger  the  Incentive  purposes  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act. 

Since  passage  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  a 
bin  to  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education.  This 
amendment  Includes  provisions  for  nurses  In 
collegiate,  diploma,  and  associate  degree 
nursing  programs.  Although  niuslng  stu- 
dents would  be  eligible  for  loans  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  nurse  graduates  could 
only  obtain  50-percent  debt  forgiveness  If 
employed  as  professional  nurses  in  Federal, 
State,  or  local  projects  designed  to  eliminate 
poverty  under  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  restricts  in- 
stitutions from  participating  in  more  than 
one  student  loan  program  carried  on  or  as- 
sisted by  HEW.  This  restriction  could  have 
a  deleterious  effect  in  recruiting  students  In 
collegiate  and  associate  degree  nursing  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  any  diploma  programs  as- 
sociated with  a  college  or  university.  For 
should  an  institution  elect  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  (which 
would  be  most  likely  since  students  In 
more  fields  of  study  are  covered) ,  the  nurs- 
ing student  would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964  which  provides  the  forgiveness 
feature  most  likely  to  attract  a  greater  num- 
ber of  nursing  students. 

On  August  1,  1964,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
3060,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  This 
bill  does  not  specifically  name  nurses  In  Its 
provisions,  and  therefore  would  not  endanger 
the  loan  provisions  already  included  in  the 
Nvurse  Training  Act  of  1964  (H.R.  11241). 
The  American  Nurses'  Association  strongly 
urges  that  the  Senate  bill,  S.  3060,  be  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

The  provisions  In  H.R.  11904  would  only 
negate  the  efforts  and  Intentions  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  to  resolve  the  serious  shortage 
of  professional  nurses  which  now  exists. 
This  shortage  can  only  become  worse  If  the 
provisions  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 
cannot  be  fully  implemented. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
same  provisions  of  House  bill  H.R.  11904 
which  would  adversely  affect  nTirses,  would 
also  adversely  affect  other  loan  programs 
available  to  dental  and  medical  students. 


Arlington  Heights,  III., 

July  21.  1964. 

Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell:  I  am  writing 
you  as  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  ask  your  support 
In  working  toward  the  passage  of  H.R.  11904. 

This  bill  would  Include  for  the  first  time, 
social  work  training  at  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  level,  in  providing  forgiveness 
of  50  percent  of  educational  loans. 

As  a  social  worker,  working  In  the  full-time 
recruitment  of  potential  social  workers,  this 
biU  would  aid  materially  in  making  possible 
the  education  these  young  people  need.     I 
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Natiomai.  Commission  tor 

Social  Work  Careers, 
New  York,  S.Y..  July  15, 1964. 
C.  Powell, 
Representatives, 
ce  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
iisL.  Powell:  The  National  Commls- 
Social  Work  Careers  is  Interested  in 
of  the  National  Defense  Education 
assist  with   social   work  training  on 
and  undergraduate  levels.    We 
to  know  of  the  amendment  In 
11904  to  include  prospective  social 
in  the  provision  for  forgiveness  of 

of  educational  loans. 

sending  you  a  copy  of  a  fact  sheet 

social  work  manpower  situation  for 

and  use.    These  facts  make  It 

the  demands  for  a  high  quality 

service  now  and  in  the  future  neces- 

ubetantial  enlargement  of  the  pool 

workers. 

your  vigorous  support  for  exten- 

the  act  in   the   light  of   personnel 

growing  demands.     Our  commls- 

be  glad  to  provide  additional  in- 

We  will  appreciate  your  interest 
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Fred  Delliqttadri, 

Chairman. 
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ON  Social  Work  Manpower  and 
Work  EntrcATiON,  1963-64 


ex;  enditures 


insirance 


of  health  and  education,  cur- 

for  welfare  services  in  the 

States  are  over  $5  billion  annually. 

imount  not  more  than  $1.5  billion  la 

mtary  funds.    (Not  Included  in  these 

ire  amounts  expended  from  the  so- 

programs  under   the   Social 

Act.) 

were  105,000  social  welfare  work- 
United  States  m  1960.  exclusive 
workers, 
growing    and    ever    more    critical 
of  social  workers  is  shown  by  the 
facts: 

«  are  58  accredited  graduate  schools 

work  in  varioiis  universities  in  the 

States,  7  in  Canada.     Students  who 

a  bachelor's  degree  may  be 

to   full-time  study   leading    in   2 

a  master's  degree. 

year    (June   1963 >    2,678   students 

their  social  work  education  and 

their  master's  degree.    This  includes 

the  United  States,  173  in  Canada. 

58  U.S.  schools  have  currently  en- 

llovember  1963)   6,592  full-time  stu- 

whom  40  percent  are  men.     The 

schools    bring    the    total    enroll- 

7,270. 

additional  school  of  social  work 
n  1962,  a  second  in  September  1963, 
or  three  more  expect  to  be  in  opera- 
September  1964.  Each  new  school 
'xpected  to  enroll  about  40  students 
2  years,  prior  to  review  for  accred- 


coi  npleted 


Cap  acity 


la 


in  the  63  schools  accredited  in 

United  States  and  Canada  In  1960  was 

at  6,100  full-time  students — 5,600 

1  Inited   States,  500  in  Canada.     In- 

enroUment  to  a  potential  of  7,000 

students  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada  by  1965  were  believed  to  be 

If  financing  could  be  found  for  the 

a  idltlons  to  teaching  staff  and  field 

placements   that  would   be   re- 


(based  on  sample  studies  over 
)  indicated  at  least  10,000  current 


social  work  vacancies  for  which  funds  were 
available  but  for  which  qualified  staff  could 
not  be  found.  Upward  of  15,000  persons 
wovild  have  to  be  recruited  annually  to  re- 
place those  leaving  the  field  and  to  staff 
necessary  expansion  of  existing  services. 
This  reqxilrement  has  been  greatly  Increased, 
perhaps  doubled,  by  rapid  growth  of  new 
services  that  require  social  workers,  notably 
the  child  welfare  and  family  services  called 
for  under  the  1962  Amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

g.  In  the  certainty  that  the  numbers  grad- 
uating from  schools  of  social  work  cannot 
fill  these  manpower  requirements,  experi- 
mentation Is  taking  place  In  the  use  of  asso- 
ciated personnel  without  full  professional 
education  In  related  defined  positions  along- 
side the  professional   social  worker. 

4.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  persons  in  social 
work  positions  In  1960  had  professional  edu- 
cation for  their  work  (2  years  of  graduate 
work  in  a  school  of  social  work) .  Public  as- 
sistance programs,  with  the  largest  staffs, 
have  the  smallest  proportion  of  professional- 
ly educated  staff  (4  percent).  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  can  be  realized  when  It  Is 
known  that  these  agencies  must  deal  with 
the  most  difficult  human  problems  in  the 
people  coming  to  them  for  help.  Lack  of 
professional  staff  thus  tends  to  perpetuate 
or  create  dependency,  and  to  restrict  pre- 
ventive measures,  particularly  In  families 
with  children. 

5.  Three  major  factors  standing  In  the  way 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  full -prepared  so- 
cial workers  are: 

a.  Lack  of  funds  to  develop  more  social 
work  teachers  and  to  engage  faculty  for  class 
and  field  instruction. 

b.  Lack  of  adequate  funds  to  help  stu- 
dents finance  tuition  and  maintenance  for 
the  2-year  period. 

c.  Lack,  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  of 
coordinated,  communltywlde  recruitment 
efforts  and  of  public  understanding. 

Salaries  for  social  workers  are  increasing 
steadily  and  must  be  raised  (especially  for 
experienced  workers)  If  they  are  to  be  at- 
tractive to  able  people  selecting  a  career. 
Average  salaries  of  social  welfare  workers  in 
1960  had  increased  76  percent  since  1950,  a 
43  percent  gain  in  real  wages.  Average  sal- 
ary for  workers  who  had  their  master's  de- 
gree In  social  work  (the  first  professional  de- 
gree) was  nearly  $2,000  higher  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  total  group.  The  few  with  doc- 
toral degrees  earned  a  median  salary  of 
$2,500  higher  than  those  with  master's  de- 
grees. 

Rochester.  N.Y.. 
September  6,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Adam  C.  Powell 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  ask  you  to  give  your  vigorous 
support  to  legislation  that  would  Include 
English  In  equipment  purchasing  and  Insti- 
tute provisions  of  NDEA. 

English  is  the  language  we  first  hear,  then 
speak,  later  read,  and  all  our  lives  It  Is  the 
language  In  which  we  carry  on  our  inner 
dialog  with  ourselves.  What  could  be  more 
basic  or  Important? 

I  am  appalled  when  I  read  of  the  number 
of  English  classes  taught  by  teachers  unpre- 
pared to  teach  English.  Many  do  not  have 
the  time  or  money,  because  of  family  re- 
sponsibilities to  overcome  the  deficiencies  in 
their  preparation.  And  so,  our  students  and 
future  citizens  suffer — unless  someone  helps. 

I  do  not  fear  that  money  provided  to  help 
teachers  become  proficient  In  teaching  Eng- 
lish will  result  in  a  mandatory  national  cur- 
riculum. None  of  the  past  programs  (GI 
bill,  etc.)  have  led  to  Federal  control  of  ed- 
ucation. 


May  I  again   ask-plead.  urge-that  ,«, 

do  all  in  your  power  to  raise  the  auiiJ°S 

education  by  providing  the  means  f™ri5 

llsh  teachers  to  teach  more  effectiv/wr*' 

Respectfully  yours,  "'ciy? 

(Miss)  Mary  Doa. 
The  New  York  State 

ENGLISH  COUMCH, 

September  2  iggf 
The  Honorable  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Powell-  We  whu 
regarding  Senate  bills  3060  and  House  hiii! 
11904,  Rept.  1639.  °^ 

At  the  recommendation  of  our  executlw 
committee,  our  general  membership  voted 
unanimously  to  ask  the  extension  of  tte 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  to  ask 
also  the  Inclusion  of  English  under  the  act 
The  Senate  bill  has  been  passed  accordingly 
while  the  House  bill  struck  out  English.  We 
xirge  that  the  Joint  Senate-House  commit- 
tee recommend  to  both  laodles  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  version.  "*■«««« 

We  are  not  urging  such  passage  simply  to 
underwrite  another  boondoggle  or  giveaway 
program.  We  urge  it  because  the  new  dl». 
coverles  In  the  field  of  linguistics,  and  there- 
fore of  the  English  language,  are  In  their 
way  as  revolutionary  as  are  those  In  science 
and  mathematics.  Thousands  of  English 
teachers  now  In  our  schools  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  any  retraining  consequent  up- 
on these  linguistic  findings.  In  fact,  but  a 
small  percentage  (5  percent  in  elementary, 
30  percent  in  secondary)  have  ever  had  any 
course  work  in  the  English  language  at  all. 

It  is  precisely  some  of  the  newer  linguistics 
approaches  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
do  a  far  better  Job  with  those  students  who 
most  need  improvement  in  their  English: 
those  of  foreign  language  extraction;  those 
from  underprivileged  groups  in  our  culture; 
those  young  men  and  women  currently  un- 
employable, or  employable  in  only  the  most 
crude  lines  of  work,  because  their  communi- 
cation is  so  desperately  faulty. 

That  represents  the  most  crying  need  for 
the  inclusion  of  English  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  second  need 
lies  in  the  kinds  of  technical  equipment 
which,  if  made  generally  available  to  English 
teachers  as  it  has  been  made  to  teachers  of 
other  languages,  would  add  no  end  to  the  re- 
education of  teachers  themselves  and  to  the 
application  of  latest  techniques  to  the  teach- 
ing of  all  youngsters,  especially  those  men- 
tioned above. 

The  correlative  concern  for  the  Inclusion 
lies  surely  In  the  increasing  imbalance  be- 
tween opportunities  for  training  and  retrain- 
ing between  the  sciences  and  English  and 
even  between  other  tongues  and  our  native 
one.  Finally,  the  Institutes  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
permit  the  retraining  In  English  for  key 
people  In  regional  educational  districts  that 
Is  now  reaching  only  a  few  teachers  through 
the  Institutes  sponsored  by  voluntary  groups, 
such  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  the  Commission  on  English,  and 
State  bodies  like  our  own.  One  other  perti- 
nent fact:  the  certification  requirements  in 
our  field  are,  happily,  being  raised  almost 
ever3rwhere;  but  It  remains  true,  that  of  the 
English  teachers  now  In  the  field  less  than 
half  have  majors  in  the  subject.  It  Is  for 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  Inadequately  pre- 
pared that  we  ask  the  Inclusion  In  the  Ns- 
lonal  Defense  Education  Act,  not  for  the 
small  minority  who  are  now  emerging  with 
the  requisite  preparation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hans  Gottschalk, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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extending  the  act.  Last  week  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  began  to  work  on  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  measure. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  call  yovir  atten- 
tion to  that  section  of  the  House  bill  which 
substitutes  the  word  "reading"  for  "Eng- 
lish." The  Modern  Language  Association 
and  the  Council  of  Learned  Societies  are  both 
on  record  as  opposing  this  unnecessary 
change  In  the  House  measure. 

I  would  like  to  urge  very  strongly  that  you 


RiNCON  High  School, 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  September  23. 1964. 
B-nresentatlve  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
f^of  Representatives. 

"'m/^B^ESENTATivE  PowELL :  In  support 

,^ate  bill  S.  3060  that  is  planned  to  ex- 

.  „H  and  expand  the  National  Defense  Edu- 

*^in  Act  and   extend   Public  Laws   8.    15. 

A  mi  I  write  personally  to  you  in  hopes 
J^ft  you  will  continue  to  exert  all   effort 

I^ibie  to  see  these  bills  reach  a  fruition.  ^  „^^.^  ..^^  ^  ^.e-  --'j b-j  j  — 

P°r  j^  high  school  guidance  counselor,  I  press  for  the  relnstltution  of  the  word  "Eng 
seen  the  qualitative  effect  of  each  area  llsh"  in  the  measure.  As  a  teacher  of  English 
^"tilese  bills  in  a  most  marvelous  fashion. 
The  hlKh  school  students  who  receive  loans 
to  attend  universities  are  applied  in  such 
»  way  that  many  students  who  otherwise 
would  not  receive  any  trained  skills  what- 
I^ver  receive  the  financial  support  they 
need  liiat  Is  necessary  to  complete  their  col- 
lege training.  Of  course,  extension  of 
^Idance  is  a  must,  and  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  extensions  of  the  insti- 
tute phase  to  other  curricular  areas,  par- 
ticularly the  humanities  and  social  studies. 
It  appears  to  me,  and  I  sit  in  a  very  strategic 
gpot  that  we  must  do  a  considerable  amount 
ofextendlng  the  training  of  those  teachers 
in  humanities  and  social  studies  so  that 
they  can  better  equip  students  to  face  the 
challenges  as  they  leave  high  school. 

With  the  increasing  urbanization,  popula- 
tion exploelon,  and  the  whole  host  of  prob- 
lems that  are  occurring  around  us,  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  bills  represent  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  help  solve  present  problems 
and  avoid  problems  that  otherwise  may  oc- 
cur. It  would  be  excessively  expensive  both 
financially  and  In  the  expenditure  of  human 
energies  If  we  dont  get  help  in  these  areas. 
Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  pass  the  necessary 
measures  In  these  bills. 
Respectfully, 

Clyde  D.  Tidwell, 

Counselor. 


American  Council 
OF  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Conyers,  Ga.,  September  18,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  S.  3060  is  under  consideration 
by  the  joint  conference  committee  of  which 
you  are  a  member.  The  American  Council 
of  the  Blind  Is  very  anxious  to  see  that  the 
wording  of  the  Senate  version  of  sections  301 
and  611  are  retained  in  the  bill  as  it  is  finally 
adopted. 

These  provisions  would  furnish  support  for 
the  high  school  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children,  respectively.  The  bet- 
ter education  which  would  be  made  available 
to  handicapped  young  people  will  go  far  to- 
ward making  these  children  more  economi- 
cally and  socially  independent  in  their  adult 
lives. 

We  earnestly  urge   your  support   for  the 
Senate  language  in  the  above  mentioned  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Ned  E.  Freeman, 
President,  American  Council 

of  the  Blind. 


Hunterdon  Central  High  School, 
Flemington,  N.J.,  September  17. 1964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:   Recently  the  House  of 
Representatives    passed    its    bill    to    extend 
the  National   Defense  Education   Act  for  2 
years.    Also,  the  Senate  passed  a  similar  bill 


llsh"  in  the  measure. 

I  am  constantly  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
training  teachers  in  the  area  of  English  as 
well  as  reading.  Two  years  ago  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend  one  of  the  summer 
institutes  sponsored  by  the  commission  on 
English  of  the  college  entrance  examination 
board.  One  year  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a 
second  planning  Institute  sponsored  by  the 
same  organization.  The  benefit  derived  from 
institutes  of  this  sort  Is  Immeastirable,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  level  of  English 
teaching  would  be  raised  greatly  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  make  it  possible  for 
more  teachers  of  English  to  participate  in 
institutes  of  a  similar  nature.  As  you  must 
be  aware,  similar  Institutes  in  the  sciences 
have  proven  their  worth  beyond  any  question 
of  doubt. 

The  development  of  literacy  and  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  and  understand  is  Indeed 
as  much  in  the  national  Interest  as  the  de- 
velopment of  specific  skills  in  \he  Joint 
committee  will  result  in  a  fair  anti  under- 
standing consideration  of  the  prooosal  I  sup- 
port In  this  letter.  Once  again  leV  me  stress 
the  importance  of  this  proposal  anid  the  nec- 
essity of  Improving  the  quality  of  English 
Instruction  In  the  secondary  schools  of 
America.  This  Is  a  matter  which  cannot  long 
be  overlooked. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  J.  McCormick, 
English  Department. 

National  Association  of  Student 

Personnel  Administrators, 

September  16,  1964. 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Representative  from  New  York,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  and  House  will 
be  In  conference  soon  concerning  the  differ- 
ences involved  In  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  extension  bills.  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  30,000  college  and  university  stu- 
dent personnel  workers  who  are  members  of 
the  eight-member  association  of  the  Council 
of  Student  Personnel  Associations  in  Higher 
Education,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  hopes  and  desires  of  these  people  that  the 
institute  program  under  title  V  be  extended 
to  cover  counseling  and  guidance  personnel 
in  preparation  for  work  in  junior  colleges, 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical  Insti- 
tutes. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
dropouts  in  college  are  a  major  concern  to  all 
citizens.  We  also  find  that  everywhere  we 
tvirn  these  days  there  Is  a  growing  shortage 
of  trained   professional  counselors. 

Never  in  our  Nation's  history  has  the  role 
of  the  counselor  been  more  vital  to  our  youth. 
As  teaching  faculty  more  and  more  specialize, 
and  as  parents  neglect  their  duties,  in  the 
secular  society  the  counselor's  role  becomes 
more  and  more  vital.  This  role  is  not  only 
to  assist  the  student,  but  to  aid  the  teaching 
faculty  and  parent  to  take  a  more  responsible 
role  In  these  matters  and  not  to  neglect  their 
traditional  role.  Counselors  are  not  a  form 
of  empire   builders. 

We  would  hope  you  could  find  your  way 
clear  to  serious  consideration  of  the  Senate 


version  of  this  National  Defense  Education 
Act  bUl  in  regard  to  counseling  and  Guidance 
Institute  extension  to  higher  education  as 
well  as  the  Senate  formula  for  separate  leg- 
islative authority  for  funds  for  this  vital  area 
in  the  aid  of  youth. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  people  for  your  aid  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  which  has  al- 
ways been  bipartisan. 

The  Democratic  Party,  I  am  sure,  is  proud 
of  your  leadership  in  this  vital  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  A.  Emmet. 
Chairman,  Conference  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel Associations  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion Joint  Commission  on  Professional 
Preparation  and  Development. 


Metropolitan  Atlanta 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

Atlanta,  Ga..  September  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  Bertha  Perry 
Memorial  Thrift  Club  of  the  Blind  earnestly 
solicits  your  support  for  the  retention  of  the 
Senate  wording  of  sections  301  and  611  of 
S.  3060,  now  before  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

Section  301  would  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  Improved  high  school  education  for 
handicapped  children  and  section  611  would 
provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  the  special  techniques  necessary  In 
the  Instruction  of  handicapped  students  at 
the  high  school  level. 

The  Bertha  Perry  Memorial  Thrift  Club  is 
a  group  of  about  125  blind  Negro  men  aund 
women  and  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind.  We  are  also  associated 
with  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  serves  some  900  blind 
clients  and  their  families  in  the  five-county 
area  of  Metropolitan  Atlanta.  We  are,  there- 
fore, familiar  with  the  special  needs  of  the 
blind  for  education  and  vocational  training. 
We  know  that  any  blind  or  other  severely 
handicapped  person  seeking  employment 
must  be  better  trained  and  qualified  than  his 
nonhandlcapped  contemporary  in  order  to 
compete  successfully  for  available  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  feel  that 
Federal  assistance  toward  the  Improvement 
of  the  education  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  is  essential  in  order  tiiat  these  per- 
sons may  be  enabled  to  achieve  their  utmost 
capabilities  for  independence  and  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Your  cooperation  in  seeing  that  the  Senate 

wording  of  these  two  sections  is  retained  will 

be   greatly   appreciated   by  blind  and   other 

handicapped  people  throughout  the  country. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  P.  J.  Woods, 
Executive  Director. 


The  Universitt  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  September  3,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Powell:  I  should  be  very 
grateful  if  you  would  try  to  restore  the  pro- 
vision for  English  institutes  which  the  House 
eliminated  from  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

I  know  from  a  good  deal  of  experience  how 
much  retraining  is  needed  by  high  school 
English  teachers  and  how  well  these  In- 
stitutes can  do  the  Job.  In  the  stunmer  of 
1962  I  was  one  of  the  evaluators  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  (Cooperative  Research 
Project  No.  G-004)  for  the  pilot  Institutes 
conducted  by  the  Commission  on  English, 
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nitlated  a  similar  institute  without 

support.     All  of  these  Institutes  were 

and  we  have  learned  from  exx>erl- 

make  them  even  better.     A  report  on 

Research  Projct  No.  G-004  Is  on 

Office  of  Education. 

House  version  of  the  bill  the  sub- 

of  the  word  "reading"  for  "English" 

what  Is  certainly  a  legitimate  con- 

the  teaching  of  remedial  reading, 

restoration  of  the  word  "English" 

only  take  care  of  this  interest  but 

1  ecognize  that — as  in  science,  mathe- 

and  modem  foreign  languages — it  is 

Eni  llsh  teacher's  own  skills  and  ability 

I  re  In  need  of  Improvement,  not  only 

meljhodology. 

support  of  these  English  institutes 
very  much  appreciated  throughout 
esslon. 
8  Incerely  yours, 

W.  P.  Albright, 

Dean. 
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PSRU  State  College. 
Peru.  Nebr..  August  17,  1964. 
C.  Powell, 
,  House  Committee  on  Education 
Labor, 
Representatives, 
Washinbton,  B.C. 

3ir:  I  am  concerned,  as  many  other 

teachers  are,  with  the  problem   of 

English  teachers.     We  are  urging 

to  approve,  as  the  Senate  has,  the 

of  En^ish  in  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
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October 


Is  gaining  a  national  reputation 
>utstanding  work  in  a  new  English 
The  Woods  family   has   for  4 
g(  neroufily  helped  finance  these  sum- 
itutes  which  have  helped  develop  a 
units  of  the  new  curriculum  as 
retrain  about  40  Nebraska  elemen- 
JufJor.  and  senior  high  English  teach- 
year.     The  Woods  family  have  made 
that  they  can  no  longer  finance  the 
Our  new  program  is  at  the  stage 
many,  many  more  teachers  to 
In  institutes  in  order  to  teach 
the  new  English.     Materials  that 
developed  for  the  classroom  are 
for  schools  to  purchase  as  well  as 
needed  in  teaching  the  new 
I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
that  a  student  who  cannot  read, 
speak  well  has  a  difficult  time  all 
in  and  out  of  school.     It  seems  evi- 
that  our  generation's  concentration 
and  science  has  not  made 
ir  or  more  balanced  human  beings, 
supervisor  of  English  at  Peru,  a 
college.     After    an    8-weeks' 
the  University  of  Nebraska  this 
working  with  a  new  English  cur- 
it  Is  even  more  evident  to  me  that 
g  English   teachers  In  any  number 
ijnpoeslble    task    without    additional 
assistance.     Therefore  we  urge  the 
of  the  National  Defense  Education 
the  inclTislon  of  English  in  provl- 
:iJl.  11904. 
Sipcerely, 

OZNZVIZVE  P.  Gergen, 
llrs.  Jacob  N.  Gergen. 

English  Supervisor. 
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Saw  nuNCisco,  Calif. 
Bon.  AdAm  C.  Powsll, 
VS.  Hou  le  of  Representatives. 
Washirig  '.on,  D.C. 

^KPaxsxNTATrvK  Powkll:  I  have  Just 

word    from    the    National    Council 

of  English  that  Hn.  11904  was 

to  exclude  English   on  the  basis 

Government  can  Justify  financial 

(with  the  exception  of  remedial 

falls    outside    the    category    of    a 


frankly,  such  reasoning  is  Incom- 
prehenslple  to  me.    How  can  the  language  of 


our  culture,  the  medium  which  carries  all 
our  meaning  in  all  other  subjects,  be  con- 
sidered other  than  basic?  Indeed.  English — 
the  study  of  our  native  language  In  all  its 
aspects — Is  the  key  subject  without  which  all 
other  study  becomes  futile.  It  Is  this 
strange  attitude  toward  language  which 
allows  many  people,  even  some  school  ad- 
ministrators, unfortunately,  to  believe  that 
anyone  who  speaks  the  language  knows 
whatever  there  Is  to  be  known  about  It  and 
therefore  English  teachers  need  no  special 
training  to  teach  their  subject. 

As  a  man  who  has  been  Involved  in  the 
political  life  of  our  Nation  for  many  years,  I 
know  that  I  need  not  cite  for  you  any  of  the 
limitless  examples  of  the  power  of  human 
thought  expressed  In  words.  Every  force  for 
either  good  or  evil  is  so  expressed  and  the 
control  over  words — either  to  use  them  or 
to  comprehend  them — Is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal aspect  of  education. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  try  to  have  Eng- 
lish reestablished  as  one  of  the  subjects  in 
the  revised  National  Defen.<;e  Education  Act. 
Both  teachers  and  students  need  this  affir- 
mation of  the  Government's  recognition  of 
the  central  character  of  English  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation. 

Yours  most  sincerely. 

F'lorence  Cohen. 


I  Broken  Bow,  Nebr., 

August  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  We  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the 
institute  provisions  for  English  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  revised  National  Defense 
Education  Act  bill.  Here  In  Nebraska  the 
curriculum  development  center  is  doing  a 
marvelous  work  In  setting  up  a  rood  Eng- 
lish program,  and  training  teachers  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  teaching  English  In  our  schools. 
Certainly  assistance  in  this  program  Is  as 
Important  to  the  welfare  of  our  children  as 
are  the  other  programs  covered  under  the 
bill.  Please  reconsider  the  aspect  of  the  bill 
which  covers  the  English  program. 

Sincerely, 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Harht   A.   Stutzman. 


Curriculum  Study  Commission 
OF  THE  Central  California 
Council  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

Aptos,  Calif.,  August  25.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  Education  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Having  devoted  a  life- 
time to  the  teaching  of  English,  I  mourn  the 
exclusion  of  that  truly  basic  subject  from 
the  Federal  support  provided  in  H.R.  1X904. 
I  trust  that.  In  the  forthcoming  Senate- 
House  conferences  on  the  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  the 
combined  wisdom  of  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives will  restore  the  provisions  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  teaching  of  English. 

To  fragment  the  teaching  of  a  complex  sub- 
ject and  to  give  too  much  emphasis  to  one 
of  the  fragments — In  this  case,  remedial  read- 
ing— seems  to  me  against  all  reason,  espe- 
cially when  the  subject  is  the  national  means 
of  formulating,  recording,  and  communicat- 
ing ideas.  And,  as  any  teacher  can  testify, 
labeling  any  specific  groups  of  students  "cul- 
turally deprived"  is  arriving  at  a  dangerous 
generality  that  obscures  the  fact  that  every 
child  enters  the  classroom  with  his  own 
peculiar  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  lan- 
guage skills,  admittedly  polished  or  Inhibited 
by  his  economic  and  ethnic  background,  but 
more  profoundly  governed  by  his  own  per- 
sonality and  intelligence. 

For  the  better  teaching  of  English,  then, 
we  need,  not  so  much  the  training  of  special- 
ists in  remedial  reading  and  the  problems 


I 

of  the  cultural  cripple,  as  the  proner  t^- 
ng  of  all  teachers  m  good  habits  of  «S' 
ing.  writing,  and  speech  and  a  welllJSS" 
nated  program  of  research  in  the  t^^ 
of  all  language  skills.  wachJag 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  rtM«. 
good  job  of  training  teachers  of  S  • 
They  offer  good  retraining.  But  tn!^ 
hampers  the  elTorts  of  many  communltkTl^ 
the  hiring  of  fully  trained  teacherTtJ!? 
many  teachers  who  need  and  want  retr!^ 
ing  are  unable  to  afford  it.  If  Enidlah^i-^ 
put  upon  the  same  basis  as  science  u,^ 
National  Defense  Education  Act  th!»! 
problems  would  be  much  alleviated'  ^^ 
Experimentation  takes  time  and  moim. 
While  the  coUeges  are  devoting  both  to  mZ' 
very  important  experiments,  they  can  ^mi 
enough  only  to  show  the  need  of  broader  u^ 
deeper  studies.  Besides,  there  is  no  ooorti 
natlng  agency  to  control  and  correlatTSi 
experiments  and  to  make  the  results  av^ 
able  where  they  are  needed.  The  Natlcm^ 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the  KnellS 
Commission  of  the  National  College  Bou^ 
and  other  volunteer  agencies  have  done  muS 
along  these  lines,  but  they  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  authority  to  provide  the  Una 
of  stimulation  and  control  that  InveatigatloB 
of  the  nximberless  problems  of  teaching  tlM 
common  tongue  demands. 

What  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  done  for  the  teaching  of  science  It 
can  do  for  the  teaching  of  English.  And  sinot 
English  is  basic,  not  only  to  the  teaching  (rf 
science,  but  to  everything  social,  pollttctl 
and  Intellectual  in  American  life,  the  N».' 
tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  should  bt 
extended  to  foster  its  teaching. 

To  oppose  such  extension  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  a  step  toward  Federal  dictation  at 
content  is  on  a  par  with  opposing  the  portal 
system  as  a  step  toward  Government  control 
of  the  content  of  letters.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  teacher  faces  a  class,  the  content 
will  be  controlled  by  the  teacher's  knowledge 
and  alms,  strongly  modified  by  the  skills  and 
understandings  of  his  students.  Only  t 
police  state  could  make  it  otherwise. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Vincent  T.  Leonard, 
Head,  English  Department  Pol^/technki 
High  School,  San  Francisco  (retired) 
Past  President,  CCCTE,  Former  Chair- 
man, Curriculum  Study  Commiation 
CCCTE. 


The  Ohio  National  Lite 

Insurance  Co., 
Cincinnati,  August  17, 19ii. 
House  Education  Committee  Chairman. 

Dear  Sirs:  Will  you  please  expand  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (H.R.  11904) 
to  include  Federal  funds  for  the  teaching  o< 
history,  civics,  geography,  English,  and  read- 
ing. As  it  now  stands  only  public  school 
children  stand  to  benefit. 

The  Senate  did  correct  inequities  in  loan 
forgiveness  clauses  and  teacher  institutet. 
Obviously  if  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  passes,  the  NEA  will  have  achieved  a 
major  breakthrough  in  receiving  aid  for  pub- 
lic school  children  only. 

Please  Include  a  fair  share  for  all  non- 
public school  children. 
Respectfully, 

Francis  Puthoft. 


mk 
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New  York.  N.Y., 

August  26, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Powell:  As  a  teacher  and  as  a 
citizen  I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge  your 
support  of  bill  HJl.  11904,  titles  HI  and  VI. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
we  are  living  through  the  gravest  problems  In 
communication  in  the  entire  history  of  man, 
equally  true  on  the  world  as  well  as  the  local 
scene.    Anything  we  can  do  to  promote  bet- 


*-  learning  and  better  understanding  In 
S  Sguage  training  should  be  steps  In 
the  right  direction. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GuNNAR  A.  Johansson. 

Mesa,  Ariz.,  August  30, 1964. 
H-nresentative  Adam  C.  Powell. 
V^^^an    House  Committee   on  Education 
^'^ja^  Labor.  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

mxR  representative  Powell:  The  recent 
HecUlon  not  to  extend  H.R.  11904  to  include 
Ssh  M  It  was  not  a  "basic  skill  and 
wc  subject,"  shows  an  extreme  lack  of 
educational  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many 
nf  vour  associates. 

Bv  the  mere  fact  alone  that  the  art  of 
effective  communication  is  basic  to  all  nor- 
mal intercourse,  is  reason  enough  to  call  the 
teaching  of  communicative  skills  basic.  The 
inalBtence  upon  science  as  a  prime  factor  of 
existence  over  communication  comprehen- 
rion  by  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Kducatlon  Act  in  time  yetnot  in  scope,  belies 
not  80  much  an  interest  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems at  hand,  but  rather  in  compounding  the 
Injustice  which  is  presently  at  hand.. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  many  of  our 
rtudents  are  111  prepared  in  the  field  known 
traditionally  as  English.  With  an  InefTective 
knowledge  of  these  skills  their  own  logic  is 
hindered  as  well  as  their  acquisition  of  fur- 
ther knowledge  because  of  the  basic  incom- 
prehensibility of  the  given  media— language, 
either  verbal  or  visual.  By  not  facilitating 
Instructor  growth  in  this  area,  you  are  in 
effect  hindering  the  student. 

This  suppression  of  our  most  important 
natural  resource  must  cease. 

The  power  to  do  such  was  once  in  your 
hands,  and  it  will  be  again— I  ask  you  per- 
sonally to  support  this  extension  and  in  turn 
convince  your  colleagues  to  aid  our  youth, 
not  suffocate  them. 
Yours, 

Philip  R.  Deppe. 

Holdrege,  Nebr., 

Augu.st  29. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Honorable  Sir:  Last  summer  I  enjoyed 
an  8-week  session  at  the  Nebraska  Curricu- 
lum Development  Center  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  where  I  worked  hard  and  learned 
much  about  the  subject  that  I  have  spent 
my  career  teaching — English. 

Since  Its  beginning,  the  English  Institute 
has  influenced  the  program  of  studies  in  100 
schools  In  the  State  and  has  proved  popular 
too  in  other  States.  I  cannot  begin  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  the  Institute,  and  I  would 
hope  that  institutes  in  English,  that  most 
Important  study  for  effective  communication, 
be  continued  by  receiving  Federal  funds. 
Please  give  this  serious  thought. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Larson. 


Nebraska  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English, 
Lincoln,  Nebr..  August  27. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:   The  Nebraska  Curriculum  for 

English   which    is   being   developed    at    the 

University  of  Nebraska  is  putting  new  zest 

into  English  instruction  for  both  students 

and  teachers.    The  curriculum  development 

center  and  teacher  training  program,  teacher 

Institutes,  must  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Those    of    us    who    have    been    fortunate 

enough  to  have   received   the  training  are 

going  out  to  teachers  in  surrounding  schools 

to  explain  the  curriculum  and  demonstrate 

the  teaching  of  the  materials.    The  cry  of 


those  whom  we  visit  is,  "Where  can  I  get 
the  materials  and  how  can  I  get  to  attend 
a  teacher  training  institute?" 

We  need  assistance  to  keep  these  training 
centers  and  curriculum  development  centers 
active.  Teachers  will  not  forsake  their  old, 
tried  methods  and  content  unless  they  are 
shown  how  to  move  forward  with  confidence. 
We  have  started  the  Job — "Now  let  us 
continue." 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Harrell, 
Past    President,    Nebraska    Council    of 
Teachers  of  English. 


rewarding  to  the  Nation  as  a  similar  invest- 
ment in  science  and  technology. 
Sincerely  yours, 

lioYD  R.  Richards, 
Coordinator  of  English, 

Omaha  Public  Schools. 


Omaha,  Nebr., 
August  27.  1964. 
■^^on.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor,    House   of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  much  concerned  over  the 
House    eliminating   English    institutes   pro- 
visions from   the   revised   National   Defense 
Education  Act. 

I  was  enrolled  in  the  English  Institute  for 
Curriculum  Revision  in  Project  English  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  and  feel  that  Nebraska  is  pio- 
neering in  a  project  that  will  revolutionize 
the  study  of  English  ultimately  in  America. 

Never  before  has  Nebraska  had  any  inte- 
grated sequential  program  in  language,  com- 
position, and  literature.  The  swing  to  this 
program  and  its  component  structural  lin- 
guistics, however,  requires  the  retraining  of 
teachers  of  English  in  the  State.  This  can- 
not be  done  without  Federal  aid.  I  feel  that 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  training 
the  grade  and  high  school,  as  well  as  the 
Junior  high  student  will  receive,  as  a  result 
of  this  new  curriculum,  will  surpass  that 
of  the  new  program  in  science  and  math, 
which  has  received  considerable  support  in 
dollars  in  recent  years. 

I  have  talked  to  many  teachers  throughout 
the  State  of  Nebraska  who  feel  that  this  new 
program  upgrades  the  academic  level  in 
English  immeasurably.  I  hope  that  you  will 
give  these  facts  careful  consideration  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Joint  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  above  is  a  testimonial  of  a  teacher 
who  has  taught  for  13  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Cain. 


Duchesne  College, 
Omaha.  Nebr..  August  28. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  regret  that  I  learn 
that  the  House  passed  the  revised  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  which  eliminated  In- 
stitute provisions  for  English,  history,  etc., 
although  it  kept  those  for  remedial  reading 
and  the  culturally  deprived. 

Svu"ely  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  must  be  aware  of  the  dynamic  and 
meanlngf  uL  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  in  curriculxim  study  and 
planning,  in  a  program  which  now  affects 
about  100  Nebraska  schools.  Instructors  on 
all  levels — primary,  secondary,  college,  and 
university — are  working  together  with  great 
eagerness  and  professional  zeal  to  train 
skilled  teachers  so  that  every  child  and  every 
student  they  teach  will  be  soundly  in- 
structed, and  adequately  equipped  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  century  and  the  21st 
century. 

Retraining  centers  for  teachers  are  needed; 
this  fact  we  recognize.  Allocation  of  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  vital  work  of  re- 
education in  Nebraska  is  essential. 

Please  urge  retention  of  English  in  the  act 
under  consldertaion,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Science,  indeed,  has  need  of  special  as- 
sistance and  funds  in  a  space  age;  but  scien- 
tists and  all  those  involved  in  highly  techni- 
cal work  for  their  country  can  serve  their 
own  cause  and  their  country's  cause  more 
effectively  if  they  have  been  taught — and 
taught  well — to  master  their  own  language 
and  to  handle  with  skill  the  tools  of  com- 
munication. The  internationally  televised 
conventions  this  summer  should  make  view- 
ers more  aware  than  ever  of  the  power  of 
the  word.  The  teachers  of  Nebraska  look  to 
you  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  strengthen 
provision  for  English  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Catherine  McMahon, 
English  Department.  Duchesne  College. 


Omaha  Public  Schools, 
Omaha.  Nebr..  August  27.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  recent  findings  in  re- 
gard to  the  status  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  American  schools  and  colleges,  the 
need  for  intensive  work  in  curriculum  build- 
ing and  Inservlce  training  of  teachers  Is  self- 
evident.  The  same  kind  of  effort  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  area  of  language  and  composition 
as  Is  being  expended  In  behalf  of  mathema- 
tics and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

Fortunately,  such  a  program  has  already 
started  with  the  assistance  of  private  founda- 
tions, but  a  national  effort  can  hardly  be 
undertaken  without  Federal  help.  It  is  the 
view  of  all  who  are  working  in  the  field  that 
an  understanding  of  ovir  language  and  cul- 
ture is  as  vital  to  our  existence  as  a  nation 
as  an  ability  In  the  sciences.  Indeed,  a 
cleverness  in  science  without  an  understand- 
ing that  can  be  derived  only  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  humanities  can  lead  to 
disaster. 

May  I  urge  you,  in  behalf  of  all  who  are 
engaged  In  teaching  boys  and  girls  and  young 
men  and  women,  that  you  look  hard  at  this 
problem.  An  Investment  In  the  cultural 
resources  of  our  heritage  can  be  fully  as 


Dawson,  Nebr., 
August  29,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  of  Nebraska  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  elimination  of  institute 
provisions  for  English  in  the  NDEA  bill.  Will 
you  please  consider  carefully  its  inclusion  in 
your  Joint  House-Senate  committee  meeting 
to  settle  the  differences  of  the  bill  as  the 
House  and  Senate  have  presented  it? 

The  progress  we  are  making  in  Nebraska  ^ 
with  a  new  curriculum  in  English,  which  is 
now  in  about  100  of  our  schools,  makes  us 
see  the  grave  necessity  of  preparing  teachers 
to  handle  adequately  In  the  classrooms  of 
our  State — and  other  States,  soon  we  hope — 
these  new  methods.  With  Federal  assist- 
ance, we  should  hope  to  look  toward  several 
retraining  centers  In  Nebraska  for  English 
teachers.  We  very  seriously  need  several  such 
centers,  and  we  need  them  now.  The  pro- 
gram Is  at  that  crucial  stage  which  demands 
it  be  taught  to  our  teachers  so  tliat  they  can 
do  their  best  with  the  students.  There  has 
been  enough  furor  over  Johnny's  not  being 
able  to  read,  write,  and  think  so  that  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  "sell"  the  com- 
mittee on  the  fact  that  English  is  a  basic 
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MiNDEN,  Nebr.. 
August  28,  1964. 

3.  POWEIi, 

House  Committee  on  Education 
La^,  Washington,  D.C. 

Powell:   It  has  been  my  priv- 
■lunmer  to  be  a  participant  in  an 
drected  by  the  Nebraska  Currlcu- 
Center  at  the  University 
which  had  as  its  purpose  the 
teachers  to  handle  a  new  cur- 
English  currently  being  devel- 
State.     It  was  a  most  valuable 
or  me  and  I  feel  it  is  a  must  for 
teachers  In  classrooms  In 
Nebraska.     For  this  reason.  I 
^ou  to  do  what  you  can  to  keep 
Ini  tltutes  In  the  National  Defense 
Act.      Much    progress    has    been 
i  new  English  curriculiun  in  Ne- 
Bo  much  could  be  done  with  re- 
fer  teachers   with   Federal 
these  centers.    Because  I  have 
opportunity  this  summer,  I  can 
how  necessary  this  is  to  other 
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sincerely. 

Mrs.  LORETTA  Gleason, 
Minden  Public  Schools. 

N<»TH  Platte,  Nebr., 

August  29,  1964. 

C.    POVSTELL, 

House  Committee  on  Education 
House    of    Representatives. 
D.C. 
Mr.  Powell:  May  I  urge  you  to 
term  Federal  assistance  toward 
of  the  teaching  of  English 
."■chools. 
prlj^lleged  to  be  one  of  44  teachers 
the   Nebraska  Cooperative  Re- 
CiUTlculum    Development 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
md  others  we  wrote  a  K-12  study 
far  the  best  I  have  seen  in  my 
teaching  English.     Those  who 
one  or  more  of  the  past  three 
certainly  dedicated  disciples  of 
In  Nebraska, 
this   fine  work  now  because   of 
would    seem    shortsighted, 
foundation  for  all  other  areas 
Bjesearch  in  the  English  area  seems 
even  more  Important  than  re- 
and  math.    English  Is  life. 
are  timeless, 
in  the  NDEA. 
yours, 
Lillian  D.  Eberhart, 
j/  English  for  the  past  27  years. 
read    the    enclosed    clipping 
Nebraska  Alumnus,  January  1963, 
to  save. 
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(Bfr  Dr.  Michael  Shugrue) 

blue  sky.  small  waves  washing 
shore,   and   a   balmy    75°    tem- 
have  been  enough  to  reduce 
to   a   rush   for    adjoiurunent. 
Prof,  prank  Rice,  codirec- 
Jnlversity  of  Nebraska  Curricu- 
however,   had  his  audience  of 
:  00  teachers  of  English  quiet,  at- 
yet  strangely  excited  as  he  de- 
progress  of  the  center  on  a  Pri- 
durlng  the  annual  meeting  of 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
last  November. 
I  uch  center  of  Its  kind  anywhere 
States  and  far  and  away  the 
of  the  six  centers  now  in  ex- 
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istence,  the  Nebraska  Center  has  aroused 
the  interest  of  hundreds  of  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish at  every  level — elementary,  secondary 
and  college — since  its  inception  In  1962. 

Professor  Rice  had  spent  an  entire  week 
in  Miami  Beach  outlining  In  workshops, 
panel  discussions,  and  in  speeches  the  cur- 
riculum work  done  in  Nebraska,  work  easily 
visible  to  any  observer  who  Inspected  the 
nearly  5.000  pages  of  curriculum  materials 
for  the  Improved  teaching  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  prepared  in  Nebraska 
during  the  past  two  summers. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  Nebraska 
study  in  curriculum  developments  in  the 
teaching  of  English  stems  from  forces  set 
In  motion  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1961 
and  owes  its  astonishing  success  to  the 
leadership  of  Associate  Prof.  Paul  Olson  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Woods  charltabls  fund,  and  to  the 
intense  interest,  careful  planning,  and  hard 
work  of  more  thaia  50  Nebraska  teachers. 

The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  of  English  has  been  long  apparent. 
Clifton  Fadiman  has  summed  up  the  dark 
picture  all  too  well:  In  many  schools  the 
youngsters  are  "like  a  leaden  mass  of  apa- 
thetic bodies,  eyes  wandering,  ears  cocked  for 
the  dismissal  bell;  poorly  constructed  ma- 
chines with  a  high  coefBcient  of  friction  end- 
lessly grinding  out  themes  for  correction, 
endlessly  muttering  without  benefit  of  syn- 
tax, half  correct  answers  to  half  understood 
questions."  Nebraska  teachers  of  English 
recognized  that  here  in  Nebraska  not  only 
was  too  much  time  in  English  classes  being 
spent  on  traditional  grammar,  but  that  the 
recent  and  exciting  developments  in  linguis- 
tics and  literary  analysis  were  being  ignored. 
Progress  in  classes  was  generally  unsystem- 
atic and  uncoordinated,  so  much  so  that  the 
same  material  was  being  retaught  year  after 
year.  Too  many  children  were  being  taught 
language  myths  which  claimed  that  infini- 
tives cannot  be  split  and  that  sentences  can- 
not end  with  prepositions.  Such  an  aware- 
ness of  educational  inadequacies  is  not 
unique  in  Nebraska.  But  Nebraska  decided 
to  do  something  about  these  conditions. 

Breaking  through  the  traditional  separa- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  college  level  education,  the  Nebraska 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  organized  a 
curriculum  study  committee  in  the  spring 
of  1961.  A  model  for  future  educational 
committees,  the  group  consisted  of  represent- 
atives from  all  levels  of  instruction  in  the 
State.  Prof.  Paul  Olson  of  the  university 
was  named  chairman  of  the  committee.  And 
what  a  fortunate  choice  he  was.  Applying 
himself  to  the  available  literature  on  the 
problems  of  curriculum,  Professor  Olson  soon 
got  his  committee  into  action. 

The  Woods  charitable  fund,  a  long-time 
friend  to  education  in  Nebraska,  recognized 
not  only  the  need  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  but  the 
excitement  and  dynamic  leadership  shown 
by  this  group  and  granted  $10,000  for  a  2- 
week  workshop  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
during  August  1961.  Meeting  at  the  newly 
opened  Nebraska  Center  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, the  group  of  approximately  20  partic- 
ipants from  all  parts  of  the  State— from 
Chadron  to  Omaha — listened  to  lectures  by 
such  authorities  as  Royal  Gettman,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  developed  and 
wrote  a  volume  entitled  "A  Curriculum  for 
English,"  a  400-page  guide  to  curriculum 
planning  printed  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Press  in  mid-October.  Frank  Rice, 
who  participated  in  that  program,  calls  it 
"one  of  the  busiest  and  most  exciting  times 
in  my  30  years  of  teaching  here  In  the  State 
of  Nebraska." 

Though  only  a  blueprint,  this  curriculum, 
developed  under  great  pressure  by  the  Ne- 
braska group,  Immediately  aroused  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  support  of  men  like  John 
Fisher,    associate   secretary    of    the    Modern 
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Language  Association,  and  James  8auh» 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Gq^\ 
of  Teachers  of  English.  Around  the  coubi^ 
and  especially  at  the  University  of  Nebra.v 
in  both  the  College  of  Arts  and  SciencJl^ 
Teachers  College,  teachers  read  the  currl^ 
lum,  made  suggestions,  and  looked  for  th» 
next  steps  in  the  booming  Nebraska  prolftrt 

A  second  appeal  to  the  Woods  fund  w« 
made  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Responding  to  th. 
already  proved  result  of  their  initial  erant 
continuously  aware  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  interested  by  the  provocative  contents 
of  the  curriculum  study,  the  Woods  fund 
approved  a  $27,000  grant  for  an  expanded 
summer  Institute  at  the  University  of  Ne 
braska.  The  university  itself  willingly  agreed 
to  contribute  staff  time  and  to  waive  tuition 
for  44  participating  teachers. 

During  that  same  fall.  Professor  Olson  and 
his  associates  also  worked  on  a  prospectus 
for  a  long-term  Nebraska  Curriculum  Center 
to  present  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  a 
proposal  finally  submitted  in  January  19^2 
In  the  spring  the  University  of  Nebraska  was 
designated  as  the  first  of  the  cooperative  re- 
search program  curriculum  development 
centers,  a  designation  carrying  a  grant  of  ap- 
proximately $250,000  over  a  5-year  period. 
Not  only  was  a  vigorous  program  for  the 
summer  of  1962  asstired,  but  it  became  ap- 
parent  that  the  University  of  Nebraska,  co- 
operating with  teachers  from  all  over'  the 
State,  would  be  able  to  plan  a  curriculum, 
to  test  it  in  pilot  schools  tu-ound  the  State! 
and  to  evaluate  it  over  a  period  of  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Nebraska 
proposal  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
not  only  the  first  proposal  accepted  by  the 
Office  but  the  only  one  accepted  unani- 
mously. Five  other  such  centers  are  now 
established  around  the  country:  Northwest- 
ern, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
University  of  Oregon,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Hunter  College  are  cooperating 
in  a  program  to  develop  an  articulated  clr- 
rlculum  for  the  teaching  of  E^ngUsh.  The  six 
schools  chosen  from  dozens  of  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Office  were  selected  not 
only  because  of  the  soundness  of  the  pro- 
grams which  they  proposed,  but  because  of 
the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  those  working 
on  curriculum  development  in  the  several 
States. 

The  44  teachers  who  gathered  in  Andrews 
Hall  In  Lincoln  early  in  June  for  an  8-week 
session  of  graduate  study  and  curriculum 
development  little  knew  how  busy  the  next 
2  months  would  be. 

A  typical  day  Included  three  1-hour  classes 
in  the  morning.  One  class  emphasized  the 
theory  of  an  articulated  curriculum  and  de- 
veloped classroom  techniques.  A  second 
studied  seminal  literary  works  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  literature.  A  third  dealt  in  detail 
with  the  descriptive  and  structural  approach 
to  English — the  study  of  phonology,  mor- 
phology, syntax,  the  history  of  the  language, 
the  purposes  and  resources  of  the  diction- 
ary, and  some  aspects  of  dialect  and  social 
usage.  Even  the  noon  hours  were  not  free, 
for  committees  working  on  various  units  in 
the  curriculum  ate  lunch  together  every  day. 

For  at  least  1  hour  every  afternoon,  the 
group  viewed  and  Judged  audiovisual  mate- 
rials which  might  be  of  value  in  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary  schools.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoons,  committees  met 
to  discuss  the  problems  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  specific  units:  what  works  of 
literature  should  be  taught  in  third  grade; 
how  early  students  should  begin  to  write;  at 
what  level  In  high  school  Hamlet  and  other 
masterpieces  should  be  taught  to  students. 

And  the  evenings  brought  more  Individual 
work.  Each  teacher  was  responsible  for  the 
homework  connected  with  his  courses  and 
for  writing  and  evaluating  portions  of  the 
curriculum  units.  The  casual  observer  on 
campus  easily  noticed  the  dedicated  zeal  of 
this   group.    When   other    dormitory   lights 
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aen  out  theirs  burned  on  Into  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Their  discussions  on 
Lmpus  over  coffee,  or  at  meals  were  char- 
acterized by  intensity,  high  spirits,  and  un- 
flaeKlng  perseverance  to  their  problems  at 
^d.    There   was   so   much    to   do   and   so 

little  time. 

Mrs  Merrell  Grant.  47.  a  lOth-grade  teach- 
er at  Lincoln  High  School,  summarized  the 
B-week  Institute  this  way :  "It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  remember  a  summer  which  was  more 
oleasurable  or  more  enlightening,  both  be- 
cause the  instruction  opened  many  new  doors 
to  me  and  because  of  the  fine  associations 
with    other    capable    teachers    around    the 

State." 

When  the  exhausted  teachers  left  Lincoln 
in  August,  a  core  staff  remained  to  edit  the 
materials  which  had  been  written  and  to 
type  sections  of  the  curriculum  developed 
during  the  summer,  a  monumental  work 
which  deserves  some  close  observation. 

Consisting  of  nearly  5,000  pages,  the  work 
includes  40  elementary  units  and  42  sec- 
ondary units  designed  both  for  teacher  and 
student.  Although  the  Nebraska  Curricu- 
lum Center  by  Government  contract,  cen- 
tered specifically  around  the  teaching  of 
composition.  Professor  Olson,  Professor  Rice, 
and  the  other  teachers  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram recognized  that  such  a  program  could 
not  be  developed  except  in  the  context  of  the 
study  of  literature  and  language.  As  the 
general  introduction  to  the  curriculum 
states,  "The  curriculum  endeavors  through 
its  Inductive  organization  of  units  to  pro- 
vide students  with  a  sense  of  how  one  gath- 
ers literary  or  linguistic  evidence  and  how 
one  formulates  conclusions  on  the  basis  of 
such  evidence."  The  materials  prepared  to 
be  tested  experimentally  in  the  hard  reality 
of  classroom  situations  this  fall  included 
units  in  the  description  of  language,  logic, 
formal  rhetoric,  and  literary  forms.  The 
group  hypothesized  that  the  analytical  study 
of  various  kinds  of  literature  would  help 
students  to  write  more  competently. 

An  example  of  one  or  two  typical  units 
would  be  in  order.  The  ninth  grade  student 
who  has  been  studying  the  Odyssey  Is  asked 
to  compare  some  translations  and  to  write 
an  essay  pointing  out  variations  in  writing 
style.  Such  matters  as  metaphor,  clarity, 
diction,  rhythm,  and  sentence  construction 
are  to  be  compared.  Not  only  does  such  an 
assignment  test  the  student's  close  reading 
and  knowledge  of  poetic  techniques,  but  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his  com- 
mand of  a  critical  vocabulary  and  his  ability 
to  organize  his  argtiment. 

In  the  10th  grade  unit,  "Man's  Picture  of 
Nature,"  the  student,  after  studying  the  his- 
tory of  creation  as  it  is  given  In  Genesis.  Is 
asked  to  compare  It  with  other  accounts  of 
the  creation,  selecting  from  Indian  legends, 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  Norse  myth- 
ology, or  other  mythologies.  Hopefully  the 
student  learns  not  only  how  to  handle  the 
techniques  of  comparison  and  contrast,  but 
learns  to  think  more  critically  about  the 
nature  of  man's  existence  in  the  world. 

A  program  els  ambitious,  as  far-reaching, 
and  as  potentially  important  as  that  devel- 
oped last  summer  here  at  Nebraska  needs  to 
be  tested  in  the  classroom.  Under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  ol  Professor  Rice,  who  had 
come  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  as  co- 
director  of  the  curriculum  center  In  June 
1962.  five  school  systems  agreed  to  test  the 
program  experimentally.  Five  different  kinds 
of  systems  were  selected  for  participation:  a 
wealthy  suburb.  Westslde  in  Omaha;  a  cos- 
mopolitan center.  Omaha  itself;  a  large  city. 
Lincoln;  a  university  community.  University 
High  School  and  Bancroft  School;  and  a 
small  city,  York.  A  total  of  19  schools  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  pilot  program. 

This  year  the  materials  prepared  In  the 
summer  are  being  taught  at  the  ist-,  4th-, 
7th-,  and  lOth-grade  levels.  Next  year  they 
will  be  initiated  at  the  next  level  beyond  each 


of  the  present  four  and  be  repeated  at  the 
same  level.  Within  3  years  all  the  materials 
prepared  for  grades  1  through  12  will  have 
been  tested. 

Teachers  In  the  program  are  keeping  in- 
formal records  and  having  their  students 
keep  diaries  of  their  day-by-day  progress 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Grant's 
comments  about  the  pilot  program  are 
typical:  "I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  be  a 
part  of  the  experimental  English  program. 
Though  any  class  may  be  considered  a  chal- 
lenge, with  projected  or  immediate  rew^ds 
and  results,  I  consider  this  experience  as 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  I  have  had." 

Random  quotations  from  diaries  written 
by  Mrs.  Grant's  students  Indicate  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  students  for  the  program. 
One  student  writes:  "This  Is  the  most  excit- 
ing of  the  classes  that  I  have  all  day  because 
it  is  so  different."  Another  comments:  "It's 
too  bad  that  all  English  classes  aren't  as 
much  fun  as  this  one."  A  third  notes:  "I'm 
very  anxious  to  get  started  In  this  class. 
Since  It's  different  from  the  other  English 
classes.  It  should  be  very  Interesting."  The 
remarks  of  a  fourth  student  would  stir  any 
teacher's  heart:  "Class  today  started  me 
thinking."  At  the  end  of  a  particularly  ex- 
citing hour,  one  student  wrote:  "I  never 
really  thought  about  all  the  things  we  do 
automatically  Just  to  utter  one  little  word." 

The  measure  of  success  of  this  experimen- 
tal program  cannot  be  known,  of  course,  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  Curriculum  Center 
at  Nebraska  Is  now  attempting  to  devise  a 
testing  Instrument,  especially  for  elementary 
level  students,  to  measure  the  success  of  the 
curriculum  program.  The  Nebraska  Cur- 
riculum Center  plans  to  sponsor  summer 
workshops  for  the  next  4  years  with  sev- 
eral goals  In  mind.  Present  materials  must 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  experience.  More 
Nebraska  teachers  need  to  be  brought  into 
the  summer  workshops  in  order  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  program.  Testing  must 
be  continued  and  expanded. 

Professor  Rice  and  his  staff  are  also  gath- 
ering curriculum  materials  from  all  over  the 
country  In  an  attempt  to  read,  analyze,  and 
evaluate  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  develop  a 
continuously  growing  and  improving  pro- 
gram. 

As  wide  national  Interest  In  the  Nebraska 
program  continues,  the  Nebraska  center  has 
an  increasing  obligation  to  lead  in  the  field 
of  curriculum  development.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  men  like  Professor  Olson  and  Pro- 
fessor Rice,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Ne- 
braska's dedicated  teachers.  It  cannot  help 
but  succeed.  It  has  already  brought  honor 
to  the  university  and  the  State. 


State  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Public  Aid, 
Springfield,  III.,  August  28,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  We  have  been 
Informed  that  your  committee  has  had  before 
it  for  consideration  H.R.  11904  which  amends 
and  extends  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
this  bill  includes  in  Its  coverage  for  the  first 
time  education  for  the  social  work  profession. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  qualified 
social  workers  in  the  public  welfare  services, 
we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  sending  us 
a  copy  of  H.R.  11904,  a  copy  of  committee 
hearings  and  reports  on  the  bill,  and  infor- 
mation concerning  Its  present  status  In  the 
Congress. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  addressing  the 
material  as  follows : 

Miss  Mary-Clalre  Johnson,  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid,  400  South  Spring  Street, 


Room  203,  State  Office  Building,  Springfield, 
ni.     62706. 

Let  me  again  thank  you  for  yoiu  many 
coxirtesies  in  sending  me  bills  and  reports  on 
the  war-on-poverty  legislation  and  other 
public  welfare  legislation  coming  before  your 
committee  during  the  current  session. 
Sincerely, 

Mart-Claire  Johnson, 
Supervisor,  Legislative  Research. 

Seward,  Nebr., 
August  26,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
U.S  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  here  in  Nebraska,  are  Just 
beginning  to  make  progress  In  an  English 
curriculum  that  we  believe  will  help  so  many 
children  and  young  people  In  otir  State  and 
country.  I,  as  a  teacher,  urge  that  further 
aid  be  given  English  Institutes. 

The  English  program  in  Nebraska  promises 
so  much  help  In  this  area.  It  would  be  de- 
plorable to  discontinue  because  of  lack  of 
Federal  assistance. 

I  urge  that  you  help  o\ir  cause  In  retaining 
English  aid  as  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  being  revised. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Virginia  Dowding. 


Modern  Language  Association 

OF  America, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Atifiriist  28, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Powell  :  I  have  read  with  Interest 
the  account  of  the  discussion  of  the  bill  H.R. 
11904  In  the  Congressional  Record  for  Au- 
gust 14.  We  are  most  appreciative  of  the 
understanding  support  you  gave  to  the  effort 
to  broaden  National  Defense  Education  Act 
to  Include  English. 

What  distresses  me.  however,  and  will  I 
feel,  distress  all  English  teachers.  Is  the 
essentially  mechanical  view  It  takes  of  read- 
ing. Reading,  even  remedial  reading,  is  much 
more  than  techniques  and  machines.  It  de- 
pends in  the  end  upon  the  literacy  and  gen- 
eral competence  of  the  reader.  And,  as  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
studies  have  amply  demonstrated,  the  real 
Job  is  to  upgrade  Inadequately  prepared 
teachers.  I  fear  that  Institutes  devoted 
merely  to  Improving  reading,  without  the 
study  of  linguistics,  composition,  and  litera- 
ture that  must  go  with  It  will  be  of  little 
effect.  What  is  worse,  such  legislation  lends 
the  authority  of  Congress  and  will  lend  the 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
the  nation  that  "reading"  is  a  technique  that 
can  be  divorced  from  content. 

For  these  reasons.  I  hope  that  In  con- 
ference, your  committee  will  still  find  It 
pKJSslble  to  substitute  "English"  for  "read- 
ing" In  title  XI.  section  1101,  subheading  2 
of  the  amended  bill  H.R.  11904. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Hurt  Fisher. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Memorandum  to  Chairmen  of  Departments 
of  English  Concerning  the  Floor  Debate 
Over  the  Bill  H.R.  11904,  August  14,  1964 

As  most  of  you  know  by  this  time,  H.R. 
11904  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  amended  form  on  Friday,  August  14. 
It  extends  National  Defense  Education  Act 
for  2  years,  continuing  the  modem  foreign 
language  provisions,  liberalizing  the  student 
loan  provisions,  and  Increasing  the  ntunber 
of  graduate  fellowships  from  1,500  to  3,000 
In  1964-65;  to  5.000  In  1965-66;  and  to  6,600 
In  1966-67 — of  which  a  good  many  may  go  to 
support  students  In  established  graduate 
programs. 

However,  In  one  of  the  most  Informed  and 
Important  debates  ever  held  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  bill  was  amended  to  exclude 
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advanced    by    Mr.    Freling- 
R^publican,  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Repi:  bllcan,  of  Minnesota,  for  not  ex- 
Nqtlonal  Defense  Education  Act  to 
and  geography  are  reason- 
subjects  are  included,  where 
be  drawn?     The  Senate  bill  In- 
clvlts  with  history;  as  others  in  the 
argued    for    industrial    arts, 
and    International    affairs, 
evident  that  once  other  subjects 
included  under  National  Defense 
\ct.  It  will  be  hard  to  be  selective, 
e,  as  Mr.  QtrrE  observed,  subjects 
1  ,nd  history  are  controversial;  Fed- 
h  evltably  Involves  an  element  of 
new    materials    developed 
sLipport  of  the  USOE  run  the  risk 
develop  ing   into   a    national   curriculum; 
make  certain  that  out  of  this 
develop   standardization   of  our 
(p.  19667). 
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comments  are  based  upon 
RscOHD,  August  14,  1964, 


GocpELL,   Republican,   of   New   York: 

the    emphasis    here    should    be 

a   matter    of    legislative    history 

the  word  'reading'  we  mean  such 

remedial  reading  ^nd  perhaps  other 

of  reading,     'jike  emphasis  is  on 

of   reading   and  the   process   of 

not  on  literature  and  poetry  and 

hat  nature  that  might  be  taught 

course  of  English"  (p.  19670). 

"That  is  my  understanding  •  •  • 

the  case  of  the  disadvantaged 

youth  who,  because  of  his  rela- 

hls  family,  does  not  have  the 

possessed     by     a    middle-class 

may  need  special  help  in  reading, 

early  years,  in  order  to  advance 

1  young  person  who  grew  up  in  a 

family.      This    is    part    of    it. 

not  call  It  'remedial'  because  of 

=klong  and  beginning  to  learn  to 

on,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  spe- 

mean  as  to  reading  •  •   •  There 

of  reading  and  the  teach- 

t^hnlques  of  speeding  up  reading 

youth  better  able  to  read,  instead 

say,  appreciate  poetry  or  anything 

(p.  19670). 

Democrat,   of   Oregon:    "The 
Government   does   not   want   to   get 
of  outlining  a  curriculum,  so 
want  to  venture  into  that  at  all 
Intent  Is  to  put  a  special  em- 
remedial  reading.     Also,  I  believe 
be  Included  in  this  the  classes  to 
s|}eed  of  reading.     Some  of  us.  as 
Congress,  have  taken  speed  read- 
(p.  19670). 

,  Democrat,  of  Indiana :  "The 

is  to  be  on  remedial  reading,  but 

Intention  of  the  conunlttee  that 

Government  should   dictate  to 

authorities  what  is  to  be  read 

is  not  to  be  read.    I  would  take  it 

that  in  a  remedial  reading  course 

intention  of  the  gentleman  from 

to  exclude  what  Is  normally  con- 

Uterature"  (p.  19671). 

No.    It  would  be  my  hope  that 

use  the  best  literature  possible 

remedial  reading  or  speed  read- 

1J9671). 

,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  "The 
ainendments  which  has  been  worked 
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out  will  confine  the  expansion  (of  National 
Defense  Education  Act)  to  matters  which 
are  not  controversial  in  the  curriculum.  The 
limited  area  of  reading,  for  example,  in- 
volves only  a  basic  skill  which  Is  essential 
to  all  learning.  There  have  been  dramatic 
strides  made  in  the  methods  for  teaching 
reading.  There  are  rapid  reading  courses 
available  with  new  techniques  that  are  revo- 
lutionary. It  will  be  Important  and  valuable 
to  the  Nation  if  those  who  teach  reading 
can  be  brought  up  to  date  In  the  use  of  new 
methods  now  available"   (p.  19673). 

English,  geography,  and  history  were  elimi- 
nated from  title  HI  (matching  funds  for 
purchasing  equipment »  as  well  as  from  title 
IX  (institutes).  Again,  however,  reading 
was  substituted  for  English.  As  Mr.  Quie 
observed,  "•  »  •  There  Is  some  expensive 
equipment  that  can  greatly  Improve  the 
reading  ability  of  the  young  children  that 
the  school  may  provide."  Mr.  Goodell  cau- 
tioned, however,  "I  believe  we  have  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
certain  types  of  equipment"  (p.  196831 . 

There  is  much  more  of  interest  in  the  de- 
bate, but  these  selections  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  tenor.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  provides  significant  opportunity  for  im- 
provement. There  are  techniques  and  ma- 
chines which,  if  properly  used,  can  assist  In 
remedial  reading,  and  the  support  given  by 
Mr.  Brademas  and  Mr.  QrrE  to  using  "the 
best  literattu-e  possible"  is  Indeed  heartening. 
However,  we  are  left  here  with  an  essentially 
mechanical  definition  of  reading,  to  be  sup- 
ported (along  with  foreign  language,  coun- 
seling and  guidance,  English  as  a  second 
language,  teaching  the  disadvantaged,  and 
library  science)  at  the  rate  of  $35  million  In 
1964-65.  The  emphasis  is  solely  upon  tech- 
niques and  hardware,  with  no  recognition 
that  the  literacy  of  the  teacher  himself,  his 
own  command  of  language,  literature,  and 
composition,  is  in  the  end  what  makes  him 
able  to  teach  others  to  read  and  write. 

The  Senate  bill,  passed  late  in  July,  au- 
thorized equipment  and  institutes  for  "Eng- 
lish." It  would  be  well  if  the  wording  of 
the  compromise  bill  that  emerges  from  the 
House-Senate  conference  soon  after  Labor 
Day  could  broaden  "reading"  by  a  recogni- 
tion that — as  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
the  modern  foreign  languages — it  Is  the 
teacher's  own  skills  and  abilities  which  are 
in  need  of  improvement,  not  only  his  meth- 
odology. The  easiest  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  replace  "reading"  by  "English"  in  the 
amended  bill  11904,  title  XI.  section  1101, 
subheading  No.  2 

This  memorandum  is  informational.  The 
bill  contains  much  that  Is  helpful  and  the 
doubts  expressed  by  Messrs.  Qxttt,  Preling- 
HT7YSEN.  and  Goodell  are  Informed  and 
legitimate.  However,  since  the  form  In 
which  the  House  bill  emerged  is  likely  to  do 
a  disservice  to  the  national  conception  of 
how  literacy  may  best  be  Improved,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation were  urged  to  broaden  the  wording  of 
the  bill  to  "English." 

Members  of  the  Education  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  be  meeting  soon 
after  the  Democratic  Convention  to  bring 
together  the  two  bills.  If  you  are  moved 
to  express  yourself  on  this  matter,  you 
should  do  so  at  once.  In  Washington,  tele- 
grams count  far  more   than   letters. 

SENATE    COMMrrTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Democrats:  Lister  Hill,  Alabama,  chair- 
man 1964;  Pat  McNamara,  Michigan;  Wayne 
Morse,  Oregon:  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Texas: 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Pennsylvania:  Jennings 
Randolph,  West  Virginia;  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  New  Jersey:  Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode 
Island;  Edward  Kennedy,  Massachusetts; 
Lee  Metcalf ,  Montana. 

Republicans:  Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona; 
Jacob    K.    Javlts,    New    York;    Winston    L. 


Prouty,  Vermont;   John  Tower,  Texas;  Lh> 
B.  Jordan,  Idaho.  * 

HOUSE    COMMrrTEE    ON    EDUCATION    ANT)    LABOK 

Democrats:  Adam  C.  Powell,  New  Ywv 
chairman  1964;  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Kentuckr' 
Phil  M.  Landrum,  Georgia;  Edith  Green,  Orel 
gon;  James  Roosevelt,  California;  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Elmer  J.  Holland 
Pennsylvania;  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Illinois-' 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  John 
Brademas,  Indiana;  James  G.  O'Hara,  Michi- 
gan;  Ralph  J.  Scott,  North  Carolina;  Hugh 
Carey,  New  York;  Augustus  Hawkins,  Call. 
fornia;  Carlton  Sickles,  Maryland;  Sam  Qib- 
bons,  Florida;  Thomas  P.  Gill,  Hawaii; 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  California. 

Republicans:  Peter  Prelinghuysen,  Jr., 
New  Jersey;  William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  Rob- 
ert P.  GrlfOn,  Michigan;  Albert  H.  Qule,  Mln- 
nesota;  Charles  E.  Goodell,  New  York;  Don. 
aid  C.  Bruce,  Indiana;  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Ohio;  Dave  Martin,  Nebraska;  Alphonzo 
Bell,  California;  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder,  Ken- 
tucky; Paul  Findley,  Illinois;  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.,  Ohio. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND  THl 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
ENGLISH,    NOTE     (1964) 

The  following  statistics  may  be  of  value 
in  refuting  the  argimient  that  an  adequate 
Job  is  being  done  nationally  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  English.  These  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  "The  National  Interest 
and  the  Continuing  Education  of  Teachers 
of  English." 

A  study  of  the  assistance  available  to  3,030 
elementary  teachers  and  7.417  secondary 
teachers  from  large  and  small  schools  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  indicates  clearly  that 
the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges  are  not 
providing  sufficient  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion to  improve  the  quality  of  preparation 
of  today's  teachers  of  English. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  elementary 
teachers  began  full-time  teaching  without  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  Only  15.5  percent  of 
the  teachers  with  0  to  2  years'  experience 
have  begun  teaching  with  less  than  a  bach- 
elor's, but  71.7  percent  of  those  with  16  or 
more  years'  experience  began  without  the 
baccalaureate.  At  least  one-fourth  of  those 
elementary  teachers  who  began  without  a 
bachelor's  degree  have  not  yet  reached  this 
minimal  level  of  academic  preparation. 

Almost  half  (49.5  percent)  of  all  secondary 
teachers  who  conduct  English  classes  lack 
majors  in  the  subject.  These  figures  for  1963 
show  little  Improvement  over  the  figtires  in 
a  1961  report  which  revealed  that,  depending 
on  the  State,  only  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
high  school  teachers  of  English  had  com- 
pleted college  majors  in  English. 

Only  5.3  percent  of  the  colleges  required 
of  elementary  education  students  a  course 
on  the  English  language.  More  than  three- 
fifths  did  not  require  work  in  grammar  and 
usage. 

On  the  average,  the  typical  elementary 
teacher  in  this  survey  has  taught  for  ap- 
proximately 9  years,  but  it  has  been  6  yean 
since  his  last  English  course. 

Of  the  secondary  teachers  responding  to 
the  survey,  two-thirds  do  not  feel  confident 
of  their  preparation  in  composition,  and  al- 
most half  are  insecure  In  literature  and  lan- 
guage as  well. 

Today,  only  half  (51.9  percent)  of  the 
secondary  teachers  consider  themselves  well 
prepared  to  teach  literature;  slightly  more 
than  one-third  (36.6  percent) ,  to  teach  com- 
position; slightly  more  than  half  (53.3  per- 
cent) ,  to  teach  the  English  language.  Fewer 
than  one-third  (32.7  i>ercent)  feel  well  pre- 
pared to  teach  oral  skills,  and  only  one-tenth, 
to  teach  reading  at  the  secondary  level. 

Elementary  teachers  on  the  average  take 
one  summer  session  for  each  8  years  of  ex- 
perience. 
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Thirty  percent  of  the  secondary  teachers 
f  toillsh  in  this  survey  have  not  taken  a 
„iUBe  in  English  for  more  than  10  years. 

Duke  University, 
Durham.  N.C.,  July  30. 1964. 

Hon    ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL, 

Ch(Urman.  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 

D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Powell:    I  write  to  express 
strong  support  for  the  general  principles 
Evolved  in  H.R.  11904  which  would  expand 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  Institutes  for  librarians  and  teach- 
ers of  history,  geography,  and  English,  as  well 
other  kinds  of  services  for  education  in 
these  fields.     It    is    my    earnest    hope    that 
you   will   support    proposed    legislation    de- 
signed to  Implement  these  principles  when- 
ever the  opportunity  is  presented. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  CARTWRIGHT, 

Chairman. 


The  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex..  July  23. 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Powell:  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  interest  in  and  support  of  H.R.  11904 
and  wish  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  in- 
clusion of  English  as  a  subject  to  be  included 

in  it. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  department  of 
English  has  operated  a  summer  institute 
for  the  upgrading  of  the  teaching  of  high 
Bchool  English.  In  the  first  year  we  had 
foundation  support  which  paid  the  cost  of 
Instruction  and  subsidy  payments  to  those 
enrolled.  In  the  second  and  third  years 
the  University  of  Texas  paid  instructional 
cost  but  the  enrollees  paid  their  own  lees 
and  subsistence.  In  the  fourth  (current) 
year,  the  University  of  Texas  was  unable  to 
pay  even  the  cost  of  instruction.  Never- 
theless, by  increasing  substantially  the  teach- 
ing loads  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff, 
the  department  of  English  offered,  belatedly, 
a  curtailed  program  that  enrolled — because 
of  the  late  announcement — half  the  usual 
number.  Instruction  was  carried  on  by 
two-thirds  of  the  former  staff. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  the 
blind  cannot  lead  the  blind,  the  ignorant 
teach  the  youth  of  America.  Although  we 
have  selected  only  the  best-prepared  of  our 
applicants,  nothing  is  more  appalling  than 
their  collective  ignorance  of  the  subject  they 
profess.  What  must  be  that  of  the  re- 
mainder? 

States  cannot  or  will  not  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  the  upgrading  of  public  school 
Instruction.  If  the  Job  is  to  be  done.  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  indispensable.  And  as  a 
Nation  we  shall  be  culpable  if  we  limit  this 
aid  to  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  The 
person  who  cannot  communicate  in  modern 
society  is  a  handicapped  person  whose  dis- 
advantage in  life  may  be  more  serious  than 
that  of  most  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Instead    of   canceling   our    summer    insti- 
tute, we  should  like  to  expand  it.    This  we 
cannot  do  without  Federal  assistance.    I  be- 
speak your   Eissistance   in  all  ways   possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  L.  Cline,  Chairman. 

July  30,  1964. 
Mr.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor.  Rayburn   House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:    I  tirge  you  to  support 
House  bill   11904  during  this  coming  term. 
In  addition  your  supp>ort  of  the  expansion 
of  the  NDEA  to  include  history  and  geogra- 
phy would  be  a  great  asset  to  our  country 
u  a  whole. 


I  would  appreciate  yovu"  efforts  in  promot- 
ing such  progressive  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  L.  DeChurch. 


The  University  of  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque,  August  1,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  proposed  that  the  revised 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  H.R.  11904, 
include  English.  I  heartily  endorse  this  pro- 
posal. Unless  we  can  provide  expanded  ser- 
vices, the  next  few  years  will  see  a  radical 
decline  in  the  quality  of  language  teaching. 
Money  spent  for  the  improvement  of  English 
teaching  is  an  excellent  investment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  M.  Dickey, 
Associate  Professor,  Chairman. 


Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College. 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  August  3, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11904.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated   on    its   success    thus    far. 

If  passed,  this  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  at  last  give 
needed  support  to  improving  English  teach- 
ing. As  a  person  who  is  convinced  that  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  country  depends 
heavily  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  the 
skills  of  communication  are  taught  and 
learned,  I  urge  your  continued  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Loren  V.    Grissom, 
Professor  of  English  Education. 


Drexel  Home,   Inc., 
Chicago.  III.,  July  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Afember  of  Congress,  Chairman,  House  Edu- 
cation   and    Labor    Committee,    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear     Congressman     Powell:     We     have 
watched  with  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  the 
efforts  to  amend  and  extend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  H.R.  11904. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  most  important  for 
our  community  and  country  at  this  time.  As 
a  trained  social  worker  and  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Work,  I  am 
most  eager  to  see  this  bill  enacted  that  would 
provide  social  work  \aining  on  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels. 

In  the  light  of  growing  personnel  needs 
I  urge  your  support  for  this  most  important 
measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome   Hammerman, 

Executive   Director. 


NisKAYUNA  High  School, 
NisKAYUNA  Public  Schools, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  July  24, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor,    Hou.se    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.    Chairman:    May   I  respectfully 
urge  your  consideration  and  support  of  H.R. 
11904,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act    to    include 
English  and  the  teaching  of  English. 

I  believe  there  are  two  basic  reasons 
which  argue  for  passage  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  first  is  that  it  is  of  cru- 
cial Importance  for  this  country  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  illiteracy,  or  (to  put  it  more -posi- 
tively) to  improve  the  literacy  of  all  its 
citizens.  Secondly,  we  need  to  balance  the 
present  stress  on  mathematics  and  science 
by  strengthening  the  humane  studies,  of 
which  English,  the  study  of  our  language 
and  literature,  is  central.     In  the  long  run 


(or  even  In  the  short  run)  the  strength  of 
this  Nation  lies  In  the  essential  humaneness 
of  its  people,  in  their  growth  into  full  stat- 
ure as  adult,  responsible,  mature  people. 

Speaking  not  only  for  myself  but  also  as 
regional  director  of  the  New  York  State 
English  Council,  may  I  express  the  hope  of 
earnest  and  rather  beleagured  English 
teachers  that  yotir  committee  will  approve 
and  support  H.R.  11904.  Thank  you. 
Yours  truly, 

John  P.  Hogan, 
Head,  English  Department. 


Wahpeton,  N.  Dak., 

Augu.st  4.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Powell:  The  North  Dakota 
Council  of  the  Social  Studies  endorse  the 
extended  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
H.R.  11904. 

The  executive  board  will  appreciate  all 
favorable  consideration  given  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clara  Jung,  Secretary. 


University  op  Illinois, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  23, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  House  Edu- 
cation   and    Labor    Committee,    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Powell:    As    chairman   of    the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  you 
probably  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  HJl. 
11904.     I  feel  that  the  move  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  which  would  improve  the  lot  of  the 
social  worker.  Is  worthwhile  and  I  exhort  you 
to  do  everything  you  can  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Klehr,  Director. 

Virginia  State  College, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  July  23, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Powell:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  hearings  on  the  amended  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  will 
take  place  before  the  House  and  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Education  very  soon. 

As  a  professor  of  English  for  over  30  years, 
I  have  come  more  and  more  to  sense  the  need 
for  widespread,  concerted  effort  supported  by 
lay  citizens,  local  school  boards,  educational 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  any  other 
agency  to  cle&T  up  the  confusion  and 
strengthen  the  purpose  of  instruction  In 
English  throughout  the  whole  range  of  our 
various  educational  systems. 

Accordingly,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  care- 
ful attention  you  will  surely  give  this  mat- 
ter vrtll  lead  you  to  support  H.R.  11904. 
which  amends  the  1959  National  Defense 
Education  Act  by  including  English  in  title 
III,  under  State  plans,  sec.  303(a)  clause  A 
of  section  303(a)  (1) ,  and  by  adding  title  XI, 
Institutes. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  school  and 
college  teachers  of  English,  who.  If  heart- 
ened and  fortified  by  the  substantial  finan- 
cial support  the  Government  can  give,  will 
exert  themselves  without  stint  to  do  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done  for  our  yovmg  people 
but  which  cannot  now  be  done,  owing  to  the 
way  over  many  years  rapid  growth  of  both 
enrollment  and  knowledge  has  rendered 
established  approaches,  methods,  and  pro- 
grams ineffective.  Only  Federal  help  can 
give  the  imperative  overall  thrust  for  an  im- 
mediate step  toward  improvement. 
Yours  truly. 

Joseph  H.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Head,  Department  of  English. 
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our  first  weapon;   If  we  are  to 

cbnvlnclng,  It  must  be  kept  con- 
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Defense 


elen  lentary 


sharp 


Congressmai 
House  of 
Washington 

Dear  Ms. 
to  use  all  of 
In  this 
anxious  to 
itles  and 


Ithaca,  N.T., 

July  23.  1964. 
Adau  C.  Poweix, 
R^resentative  Office  Building. 
D.C. 
#owELL :  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
70ur  Influence  to  p>ass  H.R.  11904 
of  Congress.    I  am  partlciilarly 
the  addition  of  the  human- 
social  sciences. 


I  sesslcn 


lee 


th! 
Slncei  ely 


Huntington,  W.  Va., 

July  23.  1964. 
Powell, 

Representatives, 
DC. 

Powell:    As    chairman    of    the 

Comijilttee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

win  exert  every  effort  toward 

R.  11904,  the  bill  to  extend  and 

958  National  Defense  Education 

Inclupe  help  for  the  teaching  of  Eng- 


cf 


y  3U 


Hon.  CLATTqN 
V.S.  House 
Washington 

Dear    Mr. 
House 
I  am  sure, 
passage  of 
amend  the 
Act  to 
llsh. 

West  Virginia 
peclally  eag)  r 
depressed  as 
In  communlpation 
ment  In  all 
willing,  but 
terlals  and 


expai  ds 

t» 


SC£ICX>lS. 


prese  at 


Dear  Mr 
yovu-  full 
which 
tion    Act 
geography 
as  well  as 
fellowships 
sellng  and 
mentary 

The 
Act  progran 
schools  of 
nlte  proof  I 
Its  profitablii 
son  County. 

I    Join 
other 

to  favorably 
mlttee  and 

As  a  frientl 
promoting 
youth  and 

With  best 


patrol  IS 
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very  sincerely. 

Lewis  Leart, 

Chairman. 


William  T.  Lowe. 


teachers  of  English  are  es- 
for  its  passage.    In  a  State  so 
ours,  we  feel  that  Improvement 
skills  is  basic  to  advance- 
other  areas.     Our   teachers  are 
we  need  help  in  acquiring  ma- 
ffcr  in-service  training. 

Genevieve  McDaniel, 
Vice  Prisident  of  West  Virginia  Council 
of  Tec  chers  of  English. 


STJP!  3UNTENDENT  OT  PUBLIC 

iNsipiTTCTioN,  Jackson  Cottntt, 

Holton,  Kans.,  July  23,  1964. 
Mr.  Adam  C.  [Powell, 

Chairman,  'Jommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  J.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washini  ton,  D.C. 

Powell:  May  I  urge  you  to  give 

s^ipport    to    HJ4.    11904,    the    bill 

the  National  Defense  Educa- 

cover    English,    history,    and 

ifastltute    programs   for  teachers. 

Id  :reaslng  student  loan  funds  and 

ind   extending   guidance,   coun- 

estlng   programs  to  public   ele- 


Natlonal   Defense  Education 

has  done  much  to  upgrade  the 

Kansas.     Should  you  desire  defl- 

can  cite  you  many  examples  of 

application  to  schools  in  Jack- 


t^chers,    students,    parents    and 
of  our  county  in  urging  you 
report  this  bill  out  of  the  corn- 
then  vote    'yes"  for  its  passage, 
of  education  I  support  you  In 
better     opportunities     for     our 
t  lelr  teachers, 
wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  CORINNE  Richard, 
County  Superintendent. 


Rh(m>e  Island  Education  Association, 

Providence,  R.I.,  July  23, 1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,    U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:  The  Rhode  Island  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  professional  organiza- 
tion of  over  4,300  schoolteachers  and  school 
administrators,  urgently  urges  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  11904. 

As  you,  I  know,  understand,  this  is  not 
the  full  general  aid  bill  for  education  which 
our  association  and  our  national  association 
supports  but  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none." 

We  therefore  fully  approve  of  an  expanded 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F^ANK  J.  ROWE. 

Executive  Secretary. 


University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  27.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Powell:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  you  to  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  11904,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
introduced  by  Representative  Edith  Green, 
Democrat  of  Oregon.  The  Inclusion  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  amendment  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  is  of  utmost  Importance 
to  our  national  interest,  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  upgrading  of  English  language  teach- 
ing in  our  own  country  which  It  can  help 
to  provide,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  sorely 
needed  upgrading  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language  being  carried  on 
in  so  many  corners  of  the  world.  For  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  cultural  reasons,  English 
ranks  today  as  the  principal  language  of 
world  communication,  and  the  teaching  of 
English  on  a  quality  basis  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  influential 
cultural  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if,  in  our  national  Interest  In 
education,  the  U.S.  Government  neglected 
to  provide  for  the  needed  support  to  Insure 
the  highest  professional  standards  in  the 
teaching  of  our  language. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  your  support  and  In- 
terest is  vital  to  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

My  own  particular  interest  is  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  as  a  foreign,  or  second,  lan- 
guage— an  area  which,  since  World  War  II. 
has  been  of  considerable  Importance  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  its  agencies  for  the 
contributions  that  it  has  made,  and  can 
continue  to  make,  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations  of  the  world.  I  am  wTitlng 
as  one  who  has  not  only  been  directly  In- 
volved in  the  overseas  aspect  of  this  Instruc- 
tion (Afghanistan.  1958-60),  but  also  as  one 
who  is  presently  director  of  the  program  in 
English  for  foreign  students  at  a  university 
with  one  of  the  largest  enrollments  of  for- 
eign students  in  this  country.  The  title  XI 
portion  of  the  amendments  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  is  of  especial  im- 
portance to  me  and  my  colleagues,  since  in- 
stitutes for  the  training  of  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish are  urgently  needed  if  a  high  profes- 
sional caliber  of  instruction  In  English  is  to 
be  maintained  and  furthered. 

I    urge    you,    therefore,    to    give    careful 

thought  to  this  amendment  and  to  use  your 

Influence  to  win  the  support  of  your  fellow 

colleagues  in   the  House  of  Representatives. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  T.  Scott. 
Assistant  Profensor  of  English. 


The  Jane  Addams 
Graduate  School  or  Socul  Work 

Chicago.  III.,  July  27,  'i9u 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member  of  Congress.  Chairman,  House  Edu 
cation    and    Labor    Committee     Houa^ 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:    I  am  writing  in  gun 
port   of  H.R.    11904   which   provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  persons  seeking  social  work  ed 
ucation  under  provisions  of  the  National  De" 
fense  Education  Act. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  tell  you  of 
the  shortage  of  professional  personnel  in  so- 
cial work.  I  did  want  to  tell  you  of  our  own 
experience  this  year  at  this  school  in  which 
the  number  of  applicants  Increased  by  aimoet 
50  percent.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this  up 
surge  in  interest  in  training  for  social  work 
However,  almost  without  exception  these  apJ 
plicants  indicated  some  need  for  flnancial 
aid  in  order  to  make  professional  trainine 
possible.  We,  therefore,  believe  that  favor- 
able action  by  your  committee  on  this 
amendment  would  serve  to  enhance  the  num- 
bers of  people  able  to  undertake  education 
for  social  work  and  consequently  a  distinct 
contribution  would  be  made  to  the  overall 
personnel  shortage. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Paul  Simon, 
Assistant  Director. 


Emory  UNivERsrrY, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  28.  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  Please  forgive 
my  pen,  as  I  am  on  vacation  and  away  from 
a  typewriter.  I  have  just  learned  of  the 
hearings  on  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  which  your  committee  is  holding,  and  I 
am  writing  to  urge  you  to  give  this  act  your 
full  support.  In  particular  I  am  also  writing 
to  urge  that  you  support  Edith  Green's 
amendment  which  makes  English  one  of  the 
subjects  eligible  for   governmental  support. 

This  act  is  an  important  source  of  help  for 
Georgia  educators.  We  depend  heavily  upon 
National  Defense  Education  Act  fellowships 
for  graduate  students  whom  we  are  training 
to  be  high  school  and  college  teachers.  Mrs. 
Green's  amendment  is  especially  Important 
and  sensible,  I  think.  English  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  essential  tools  that  an  educated 
person  must  have,  and  too  often  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  in  school  is  inferior  and  old- 
fashioned.  National  Defense  Education  Act 
support  could  help  correct  this. 

During  the  present  summer  we  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta  have  been  running  oiir 
first  English  Summer  Institute.  A  small 
grant  from  a  private  foundation  (not  re- 
newable, I  fear)  has  made  this  possible.  We 
have  20  high  school  teachers,  including  both 
whites  and  Negroes,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  the  program.  We  are  teaching  them 
basic  skills — how  to  read  and  write  better, 
and  how  to  teach  others  to  do  the  same.  We 
would  have  liked  to  offer  a  course  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  funds  were  not  sufficient. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  improvement  some 
of  these  teachers  have  made  after  only  1 
month  of  intensive  training. 

I  am  persuaded  that  institutes  like  this 
one  (even  though  small  in  size)  can  help 
measurably  to  Improve  public  school  teach- 
ing of  English  all  over  the  country.  The 
cutting  edge  of  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment for  all  culturally  deprived  Americans 
(In  Appalachla  as  well  as  in  Harlem)  is  a 
fluent  command  of  English.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  help  achieve 
this,  and  I  urge  you  to  support  the  amended 
bill. 

Sincerely, 

Albert  E.  Stone,  Jr., 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  English. 


mk 
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DUKS  Univeesity, 
Durham.  N.C..  August  3. 1964. 

son   ADAM  CLAYTON  POWDJ,, 

vT House  of  Representatives. 

'^ni^C'PowaL:  It  is  my  wish  to  express 
,  mv  strong  personal  support  for  the 
!^ndmg  legSSon"^  designated  H.R.  11904 
^„^?h  Lis  for  an  expansion  of  the  National 
Se^e  Mucation  Act  of  1958.  It  Is  my 
S^S  that  you  wUl  see  fit  to  give  this  par- 
5c5ar  bill  your  personal  attention,  verbal 
.uDDort  and  affirmative  vote.  It  is  my  be- 
S  toat  this  bill  is  of  major  benefit  to  pres- 
ent concerns  in  higher  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Tuthill. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  6.  1964. 
Hco  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee,   House    Office    Building.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Powell:   I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  Just  written  to 
Mr^  puciNSKi,   our   Chicago   Representetlve 
who  is  a  member  of  your  Education  and  La- 
)}or  Committee, 

I  hope  you  also  will  feel  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  provision  and  will  support  It, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Christine  Wagner. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  6.  1964. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  I  am  writing  you  In 
regard  to  H.R.  11904,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  now  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  My  Interest  Is  particu- 
larly in  the  extension  of  the  provision  for 
forgiveness  of  50  percent  of  educational  loans 
so  as  to  include  persons  in  training  for  social 
work. 

As  a  social  worker  in  Chicago  for  many 
years  I  am  constantly  aware  of  the  need  for 
capable,  well-trained  people  In  social  work, 
and  of  the  shortage  now.  This  provision  for 
assistance  in  training  would  help  young  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  but  who  would  other- 
wise have  difficulty  in  financing  their  train- 
ing. 

I  hope  that  you  also  feel  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile   provision    and   will  do   all   that 
you  can  to  see  that  it  Is  Included, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Christine  Wagner. 


port  of  special  programs  In  education  and 
which,  specifically,  would  bring  the  subject 
of  EUigllsh  under  the  same  sort  of  program 
now  accorded  mathematics^  science,  and  for- 
eign languages. 

As  Wendell  Johnson  wrote  several  years 
ago  "to  use  language  clearly  and  with  valid- 
ity Is  basic  to  personal  efficiency  and  to  gen- 
eral development — It  Is  basic  to  sanity  It- 
self— and  it  is  fundamental  to  intelligent 
social  organization  and  to  the  adequate  man- 
agement of  national  and  International  prob- 
lems." 

English  teachers  are  given  the  task — with 
currently  Inadequate  training — of  providing 
this  essential  human  base. 

That  the  state  of  English  teaching  in  this 
country  Is  currently  disgraceful  Is  no  secret. 
I  urge  you  to  provide  a  program  for  Its  Im- 
provement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  W.  West, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

State  University  College. 


July  24,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  House  Edu- 
cation   and    Labor    Committee,    House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Friend:    I  am    writing   to   ask   your 
strong  support  of  H.R.  11904. 

The  need  for  trained  social  workers  Is  so 
great  and  the  dearth  of  them  so  appalling, 
we  shall  appreciate  everything  you  can  do  to 
provide  educational  funds.  We  recruit  to 
the  field  unceasingly  but  lack  of  fvmds  Is 
often  a  deterrent  to  continuing  in  school. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Irene  Werner,  ACSW., 
Director.  Family  and  Child  Care  Division. 
Lutheran  Social  Service  of  Illinois. 


July  29,  1964. 
Chairman  Adam  C.  Powell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Powell:  In  spite  of  Barry 
Goldwater's  criticism  of  crime,  he  has  never 
presented  any  positive  solutions.  It  is  too 
bad  the  people  of  this  Nation  do  not  know 
how  simple  the  solution  really  Is.  The  root 
of  the  problem  is  education.  No  local  sys- 
tem can  cope  with  the  insurmountable  costs 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  idleness,  racial  ten- 
sion, and  crime.  Our  Federal  Government 
must  lead  the  way  to  a  fair  tax  on  all  the 
Nation  because  local  taxes  are  not  able  to 
handle  local  problems.  Vote  for  H.R.  11904. 
This  win  enlarge  our  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  add  more  money  for  educa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mabel  Holmes. 
Legislative  Chairman,  W.C.T.C. 


Cortland,  N.T., 

August  3,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  I^owell, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  urge  you  to  use  your 
good  offices  on  behalf  of  H.R.  11904,  a  bill 
Which  would  extend  the  aoTemment  sup- 


Kansas  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  August  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Powell:    I  understand  that  on 
Jvdy  23  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee passed  H.R.   11904,  National  Defense 
Education  Act  amendments,  1964,  which  in- 
cludes institutes  and  equipment  for  teach- 
ers of  history  and  geography  and  State  su- 
pervisory services  in  those  subjects.    I  would 
like  to  urge  your  support  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.     It  will 
greatly   strengthen   the   teaching   profession 
as  a  whole,  and  is  of  vital  interest  to  teachers 
of  the  social  studies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marilyn  L.  Wickers, 

President. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  given  to  this 
Nation  one  of  the  great  contributions 
given  by  any  Mernber  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress when  he  authored  this  act.  Six 
hundred  thousand  American  boys  and 
girls  who  could  not  have  gone  to  school 
have  been  able  to  go  to  school  under  this 
act  in  past  years,  and  they  have  repaid 
the  loans  5  times  faster  than  the  law  re- 
quires. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  affect  the 
districts  of  315  Members  of  this  body.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  Those  laws 
will  expire  within  the  next  few  months, 
in  June  of  next  year.    It  Is  impossible 


for  State  legislatures  and  for  bodies 
which  control  education  in  the  States  to 
plan  their  budgets  for  the  next  educa- 
tional year  without  a  certainty  that  we 
in  this  Congress  are  not  shirking  our 
duty,  that  we  in  this  Congress  are  giving 
to  them  the  basis  upon  which  they  can 
build  their  budgets  and  their  programs 
for  1965  and  1966. 

Students  that  will  graduate  from  col- 
lege in  January  must  now  apply  for  loans 
if  they  are  going  to  come  under  it  or 
before  the  program  expires  on  June  30, 
If  you  vote  to  recommit  this  bill,  I  stand 
here  and  say  that  that  is  the  end  of  im- 
pacted area  legislation;  that  is  the  end 
of  the  loan  program  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  because  I  person- 
ally will  not  take  this  bill  back  to  con- 
ference, because  I  have  received  direct 
assurance  from  the  gentlemen,  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  in  the  other  body  that 
they  will  not  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
can  appreciate  the  partisan  warmth  of 
the  minority  conferees'  position,  a  look  at 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3060  should 
help  to  set  the  record  straight.  Title  I  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
amended.  The  Senate  receded  and  took 
the  House  language  in  two  places.  The 
House  view  prevailed  in  section  101  and 
in  section  103(b).  So  far  as  I  can  see 
in  this  title  the  conference  report  is  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

Title  n  is  the  student  loan  title.  What 
do  we  find?  In  fiscal  year  1965  the  Sen- 
ate wanted  $145  million,  the  House  au- 
thorized $163.3  million.  What  prevailed? 
The  conference  report  provides  $163.3 
million.  The  same  is  true  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  authorization.  The  House 
figure  is  the  conference  figure.  In  fiscal 
year  1967  the  conference  figure  is  $190 
million,  $10  million  less  than  the  House 
figure,  but  $10  million  more  than  the 
Senate  figure,  and  in  the  final  year  the 
amount  authorized  is  but  $5  million  less 
than  the  top  House  figure  of  $200  million. 
The  gentleman  may  not  want  to  provide 
sums  of  such  magnitude  for  loan  pur- 
poses, but  I  submit  he  cannot  fault  the 
conference  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  failing  to  maintain  the  House 
position  with  respect  to  the  money  in  title 
n,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  most 
costly  title  in  the  act. 

Title  in,  the  equipment  title,  would 
seem  at  first  glance  to  lend  some  sup- 
port to  the  contention,  but  as  I  read  the 
conference  report,  I  find  that  a  fioor 
amendment  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  known  as  the  Carey  amend- 
ment, is  still  in  the  conference  bill. 
"Reading"  the  House  category,  rather 
than  the  more  restrictive  "remedial 
reading"  of  the  Senate  category,  seems 
to  have  survived  despite  the  clamor 
which  is  being  made.  The  House  wall 
maps  and  globes  language,  it  Is  true,  has 
been  superseded  by  the  category  lan- 
guage of  geography,  but  this  is  as  long 
as  it  is  broad  in  practical  application,  I 
would  think. 

Title  IV  on  fellowships  shows  both 
House  and  Senate  receding,  but  with 
House  language  prevailing  for  fiscal  year 
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1965,  1,5(  0  fellowships  less  than  the  Sen- 
ate want  !d  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  2,500 
fewer  thi  n  the  Senate  figure  for  each  of 
the  two  fiscal  years  following.  House 
language  also  prevailed  on  the  award  of 
the  fello\  'Ships  to  new  and  expanding  in- 


stitutions 
tempt  to 


generally 
ed  which 
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and  the  Senate  lost  on  the  at- 
ralse  the  fellowship  stipend.    It 

is  hard  t«  >  see  in  this  title  that  the  House 

manager  i  gave  away  much,  if  anything. 

in  confeijence. 

(a)  money  was  added  for  the 

final  yedr  but  this  was  inescapable  if 

the    add  tional    year's    extension    was 

agreed  upon.    As  far  as  the  institutes 
are  concerned,  some  were  add- 
were  not  in  the  Senate  version, 
disadvattaged  youth,"  and  some  were 

added   wpich   were   not   in   the   House 

version 
Title  Ml 

version 

repealer 
Title  3t 


The  Senate  took  the  House 
vith   respect    to    the    institute 

The  Senate  took  all  of  the 


House  lai  iguage. 

Public  Law  815-874:  The  Senate  took 
the  1-yej  r  extension  of  the  House  ver- 
sion but  I  lid  get  the  District  of  Columbia 
added.  :  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  believe,  supported  the  inclu- 
sion of  tie  District. 

On  bal  ince,  I  cannot  feel  that  there  is 
justified  criticism  of  the  House  man- 
agers. 

Mr.  BI ERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ternessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SF  EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Neb  -aska? 

There  t  ras  no  objection. 

Mr.  QinXiiEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Im- 
provemert  of  instruction  in  basic  sub- 
jects in  our  schools  remain  a  vital  na- 
tional concern. 

Nearly  a  half-million  needy,  but  able, 
college  s  udents  have  been  enabled  to 
continue  their  education  under  this  act, 
and  theii  contributions  to  our  national 
strength  and  progress  will  extend 
througho  It  the  years  ahead. 

This  is  a  constructive,  far-seeing  act, 
Initiated  by  President  Eisenhower.  It 
deserves   )ur  continued  support. 

Mr.  BE  JIRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoi  s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ploiida  [Mr.  Gurnity]  may  extend 
his  remai  ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SP  EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Neb  -aska? 

There  ^  'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GJRNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
In  the  clc  sing  days  of  the  88th  Congress, 
we  are  voting  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  includes  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. 

I  rise  ii  full  support  of  the  Impact  aid 
program.  This  extension  is  of  vital  im- 
portance lo  my  district  which  has  taken 
the  brunt  of  a  huge  Federal  buildup  of 
employee:  and  their  families. 

Our  scl  ool  system,  especially  in  Brev- 
ard  County,   have    been    overburdened 


and  they  must  rely  on  the  impact  aid 
program  to  provide  assistance  in  meeting 
the  Increasing  demands  of  today's  grow- 
ing school  populations. 

No  one  is  more  acutely  aware  of  this 
problem  than  myself.  I  pledged  in  my 
1962  election  campaign  that  I  would 
vigorously  support  this  program  and  this 
I  have  done. 

I  supported  the  impact  aid  program 
last  year  and  voted  for  it  on  December 
12.  I  plan  to  vote  today  for  this  new 
extension,  which  includes  funds  for 
Brevard  and  Orange  Counties  in  my  11th 
District  of  Florida. 

I  have  been  in  close  touch  both  last 
year  and  this  year  with  school  authoritic- 
in  my  district,  especially  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  board  of  public  instruction 
for  Brevard  County. 

I  know  from  firsthand  discussions 
with  these  people  how  very  important 
this  program  is  to  our  schools  in  the  11th 
District  of  Florida.  I  know  how  much 
they  are  dependent  on  the  moneys  which 
will  be  coming  to  them  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  can  assure  you  these  funds  are 
needed  by  our  school  districts,  and  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  they 
are  fully  justified  in  voting  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  impact  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram, as  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fully  support  the  extension  and  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  and  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  as  provided  in  con- 
ference report  No.  1916,  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  which  we  are  considering 
here  today,  and  which  accompanies  S. 
3060,  the  bill  which  supersedes  H.R. 
11904,  the  earlier  bill  which  passed  the 
House  April  14,  1964. 

This  is  basic  legislation,  sorely  needed, 
in  which  I  have  long  been  interested,  and 
it  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  10947,  which  I  sponsored.  The  pur- 
poses which  I  had  in  mind  in  introducing 
H.R.  10947  will  be  substantially  achieved 
by  the  adoption  of  conference  report 
No.  1916. 

In  view  of  the  long  interest  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  his  several  messages  to 
the  Congress  recommending  such  Fed- 
eral aid,  I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  25,  1964, 
that  House  Republican  conferees  de- 
clined to  sign  conference  report  No.  1916. 

The  position  of  President  Eisenhower 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion was  well  stated  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Perkins,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  a  speech  to  the  56th 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  in  Kansas  City  on 
June  23,  1959.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  an  Associated  Press  report  on  the 
speech  by  Dr.  Perkins,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star  of  June  23,  1959. 

According  to  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Evening  Star,  Dr.  Perkins  said: 

Federal  funds  have  been  the  most  remark- 
able Influence  In  advancing  knowledge 
through  research  In  the  postwar  period  that 
higher  education  has  ever  known. 


Dr.  Perkins  said  the  schools  will  have 
to  turn  first  to  State  governments  for 
help  because  the  cost  of  higher  education 
may  soon  become  too  great  for  Individ 
uals  or  private  groups  to  handle,  and  hi 
added:  ' 

The  fallacy  of  this  approach,  however  |« 
that  many  States  have  failed  to  meet  the 
needs  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Virhere  they  have  met  this  need  there  la  too 
little  left  for  higher  education. 

Dr.  Perkins  also  told  the  convention 
delegates : 

If  your  State  did  not  appropriate  up  to 
20  percent  more  (for  higher  education)  than 
it  did  last  year,  then  your  State  did  not  care 
enough. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
encourage  and  support  financial  aid  to 
education  at  all  levels  of  government 
even  though  my  opponent  in  the  con- 
gressional race  this  fall,  as  reported  in 
the  Delaware  State  News  of  September 
1,  1964,  has  said  that  he  "opposes  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education."  Here  again  he 
endorses  and  embraces  the  Goldwater 
approach  to  education.  Senator  Gold- 
water's  position  would  lead  to  disman- 
tling Federal  aid  to  education.  He  said, 
as  reported  by  Richard  Rovere  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  of  November  2 
1963: 

If  we  get  back  to  readln',  wrltln',  and 
'rlthmetlc,  and  an  occasional  little  whack 
where  It  will  help,  then  I  think  our  educa- 
tional system  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  for  my 
Goldwater  Republican  opponent  to  visit 
with  former  President  Eisenhower,  and 
with  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  distin- 
guished educator  and  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  to  ascertain  what 
the  historic  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is.  It 
certainly  is  not  one  of  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  has  had  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  both  major  political  parties  in 
the  Congress  for  decades. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recently 
received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower  to  visit  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, an  invitation  which  he  clearly 
indicated  he  was  delighted  to  accept,  and 
he  may  be  visiting  there  at  this  moment. 

Just  as  the  University  of  Delaware  has 
benefited  enormously  by  its  long  and 
honorable  association  with  the  Federal 
Government,  so  Delaware's  public 
schools  have  benefited  from  the  Federal 
impacted  aid  to  education  program  au- 
thorized by  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 81st 
Congress  which  is  part  of  the  education 
bill  which  the  conference  report  we  are 
considering  here  today  deals  with. 

As  president  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, Dr.  John  A.  Perkins  heads  a  land- 
grant  university  which  was  solidified  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  the  Morrell  Act, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1862.  It  may  be  doubted  If 
the  University  of  Delaware  could  long 
continue  without  Federal  financial  aid, 
so  Dr.  Perkins  knows  at  first  hand  what 
he  is  talking  about  when  he  strongly  sup- 
ports Federal  aid  to  education.  He  is  not 
prepared  to  play  politics  with  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  nor  does  he  rubber- 
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-tanip  educational   poUcies  which  can 
^iiTipftd  to  disaster. 
°  Mr   POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
baScthe  balance  of  my  time  and  I  move 
♦he  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

''^iSe'sPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
notpr^ent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

'^^''-  [Roll  NO.  267] 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bass 

Berry 

Brademas 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Corman 

Cxirtln 

Davts,  Ga. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 


P.nnegan 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Gill 

Grant 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesinskl 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.T. 


Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 

Pilcher 

Pool 

Rains 

Relfel 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rastenkowski 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Sikes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Thompson, 
Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Weltner 

WilBon,  Ind. 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  349 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1958  AND  PUBLIC  LAWS 
815  AND  874,  81ST  CONGRESS 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  its  present  form, 
I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  GooDELL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(S.  3060)  to  the  committee  of  conference, 
with  Instructions  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  Insist  upon  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference: 

(1)  Amend  Utle  III  (financial  assistance 
for  Instructional  equipment)  by  striking  out 
references  to  "history,  civics,  geography", 
restoring  the  House-apxproved  reference  to 
wall  maps  and  globes,  and  substituting 
"English  language  arts"  for  "English"; 

(2)  Amend  title  IX  (teacher  Institutes)  by 
striking  out  references  to  "hUtory,  geog- 
raphy", and  by  substituting  "English  lan- 
guage arte"  for  "English"; 


(3)  Amend  title  XI  (federally  affected 
areas)  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
for  two  years  (until  June  30,  1967) . 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  107,  nays  237.  not  voting  86, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  268] 

YEAS— 107 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Foi'eman 

Fountain 

Fielln^huysen 

GoodeU 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

jGhansen 

Keith 

KUburn 

King.N.Y. 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

MalUlard 

NAYS— 237 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Praser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 


Abele 
Abernethy 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Betts 

Bolton, 
Frances  P. 

Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 

Bow 

Bromwell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bruce 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derwinski 

Dole 

Dowdy 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Beckworth 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 
Boiling 

Bonner 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va, 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Carey 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

DlngeU 


Mar.'^h 

Milliken 

Minshall 

Morton 

Nelson 

Osmers 

Passman 

Pillion 

Poff 

Qule 

Reld,  ni. 

Riiodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Say  lor 

Schneebeil 

Short 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winstead 

W'yman 


Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kilgore 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Lennon 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Calif. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 


Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pclly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Pucinski 


Purcell 

Randall 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Slier 

Sisk 
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Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whalley 

White 

Wickersham 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Cnarles  H. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablockl 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Asplnall 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Bass 

Berry 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Corman 

Cur  tin 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Flnnegan 


Flynt 

Forrester 

Gill 

Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Healey 

HebLTt 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesinski 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 


Pilcher 

Pool 

Quillen 

Rains 

Relfel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rostenkowski 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Sikes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Tupper 

Weltner 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Younger 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

1^.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Brock  against. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  for,  with  Mr.  StafTord 
against. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Alger  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  for,  with  Mr.  Younger 
against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  for,  with  Mr.  Tupper  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Derounlan. 

Mr.   Rostenkowski  with   Mrs.   St.   George. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Avery. 
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Mati  unaga 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr.  Caaek 

Mr.  RaIiJb 

Mr.  TtoU 

Mrs.  Sul 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr.  Mon 

Mi.  nyrJt 

Mr.  Scot 

Mr.  Dorr 

Mr.  Pool 

Mr.  Abbl^ 

Mr.  Gill 

Mrs. 

Mr 


.  Broc^ 


Burton 
Cbrz  lan 
Deni  on 
Ednondson 
LeggBtt 
Lan<  Irum 
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with  Mr.  Dawson, 
with  Mr.  Buckley, 
with  Mr.  CeUer. 
with  Mr.  Hanna. 
nrlth  Mr.  Staggers. 
Ivan  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas, 
of  California  with  Mr.  Clark, 
with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee, 
with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

with  Mr.  Plnnegan. 
with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama, 
with  Mr.  Lankford. 
oya  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 
with  Mr.  St  Germain, 
with  Mr.  Sheppard. 
with  Mr.  Healey. 
with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 

with  Mrs.  Kee. 
^th  Mr.  Bass. 

with  Mr.  Morris, 
with  Mr.  McMillan. 


Grl]  Iths 


Pom  !8ter 

Messrs.  CAMERON,  WiLLIS.  BRAY, 
and  GLE  ^JN  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "  aay." 

Messrs.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  and 
VAN  PE.T  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  'yea." 

The  res  ilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  r  KJorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  confei  ence  report. 

Mr.  GO  ODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yej  s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  320,  nays  20,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  88.  as  follows 


[Roll  No.  269 

JAA\J  TV  O  ■ 

YEAS— 320 

Abele 

Cleveland 

Green.  Pa. 

Adair 

Cohelan 

Gross 

Addabbo 

Collier 

Grover 

Albert 

Conte 

Gubser 

Anderson 

Cooley 

Gurney 

Andrews, 

Corbett 

Hagan.  Ga. 

N.Dak. 

Cramer 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Arends 

Cunningham 

Hall 

Ashley 

Curtis 

Halleck 

Ashmore 

Daddarlo 

Halpern 

Ayres 

Dague 

Hansen 

Baker 

Daniels 

Harding 

Baldwin 

Delaney 

Harris 

Baring 

Dent 

Harrison 

Barrett 

Derwlnskl 

Harsha 

Barry 

Dlngell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Bates 

Dole 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Battin 

Donohue 

Hawkins 

Becker 

Dowdy 

Hays 

Beckworth 

Downing 

Healey 

Beermann 

Dulskl 

Hechler 

Belcher 

Duncan 

Henderson 

Bell 

Dv/yer 

Herlong 

Betts 

Edwards 

Hoeven 

Blatmk 

Elliott 

HoUfleld 

Boggs 

Everett 

Holland 

Boland 

Evins 

Horan 

Boiling 

Fallon 

Horton 

Bolton, 

Farbsteln 

Hosmer 

Frances P 

Pascell 

Ichor  d 

Bolton, 

Felghan 

Jarman 

Oliver  P. 

Flno 

Jennings 

Bonner 

Fisher 

Jensen 

Bow 

Flood 

Joelson 

Bray 

Fogarty 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bromwell 

Ford 

Johnson,  Pa 

Broomfleld 

Foreman 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Brotzman 

Fountain 

Jonas 

Brown,  Call 

Praser 

Jones,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohl( 

Frelinghuysen 

Karsten 

Broyhill,  N.i 

;.      Prledel 

Karth 

Broyhill,  Va 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Burke 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Keith 

Burkbalter 

Fuqua 

KeUy 

Btirleaon 

Gallagher 

Kilgore 

Bvirton,  Uta 

ti     C3armatz 

King.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gary 

King,  NY. 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Gatblngs 

Klrwan 

Cahlll 

Giaimo 

Kluczynskl 

Cameron 

Gibbons 

Knox 

Carey 

GUbert 

Kornegay 

Cederberg 

Glenn 

Kunkel 

Chamberlal 

1      Gonzalez 

Kyi 

Chelf 

Goodllng 

Laird 

Cbenoweth 

Grabowski 

Langen 

Clausen, 

Gray 

Latta 

DonH. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Lennon 

Libonatl 

Pelly 

Slier 

Lindsay 

Pepper 

Sisk 

Lipscomb 

Perkins 

Skubltz 

Lloyd 

Phllbln 

Slack 

Long,  La. 

Pickle 

Smith.  Iowa 

Long,  Md 

Pike 

Smith,  Va. 

McClory 

Pinion 

Springer 

McCulloch           Plrnle 

Stiiebler 

McDade 

Poage 

Steed 

McDoweU 

Poff 

Stephens 

McFall 

Powell 

Stinson 

McLoskey 

Price 

Stratton 

Macdonald           Pucinskl 

Stubblefleld 

MacGrego 

r          Purcell 

Taft 

Madden 

Qule 

Teat,'ue,  Calif. 

Mahon 

Randall 

Thomas 

Mallllard 

Reld.  111. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Marsh 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Martin,  Calif.      Reuss 

ToUefson 

Mathlas 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Trimble 

Matthews 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tuck 

May 

Rich 

Tuten 

MUllken 

Rlehlman 

Udall 

Mills 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ullman 

Mlnlsh 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Utt 

Mlnshall 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Van  Deerlln 

Monagan 

Roblson 

Vanlk 

Moore 

Rodlno 

Van  Pelt 

Moorhead 

Rot,'ers,  Colo. 

Vinson 

Morgan 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wa^t,'onner 

Morse 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Wallhauser 

Morton 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Watson 

Mosher 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Watts 

Moss 

Roosevelt 

Weaver 

Multer 

Rosenthal 

We.stland 

Murphy.  HI.         Roudebush 

Whalley 

Murphy,  N.Y.       Roush 

Wharton 

Murray 

Roybal 

White 

Natcher 

Rumsfeld 

Whitener 

Nedzl 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Wicke.'^sham 

Nelsen 

Ryan,  NY. 

Widnall 

O'Brien,  N.Y.       St.  Onge 

Willis 

O'Hara.  HI 

Schenck 

Wilson.  Bob 

O'Hara,  Mich.      Schneebell 

Wilson, 

O'Konskl 

Schwelker 

Charles  H. 

Olsen,  Moi 

It.       Schwengel 

Wright 

Olson.  Mir 

in.       Secrest 

Wydler 

O'Neill 

Senner 

Wyman 

Osmers 

Shipley 

Young 

Ostertag 

Shriver 

Zablockl 

Patman 

Sibal 

Patten 

Sickles 

NAYS— 20 

Aberneths 

Plndley 

Savior 

Andrews,  i 

Ma.     Grifflu 

Short 

Ash  brook 

Haley 

Teague,  Tex. 

Bennett.  E 

'la.       Hucldleston 

Whitten 

Bruce 

Hutchinson 

Williams 

Clancy 

Johansen 

Winstead 

Colmer 

Pa.ssman 

ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 2 
Goodell  KUburn 


NOT  VOTING— 88 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Bass  I 

Berry         ' 

Brademas 

Brock 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Ccller 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Corman 

Curtln 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Flnnegan 


I 


Flynt 

Forrester 

Gill 

Grant 

Griffiths 

Haiina 

Hardy 

Hebert 

HoiTman 

Hull 

Jones,  A.a. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 


Nix 

Pllcher 

Pool 

QulUen 

Rains 

Reifel 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rostenkowski 

St   George 

.St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

S  kes 

Smith.  Cailf. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Talrott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomp.son,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Weltner 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Younger 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
). 

The    Clerk     announced     the     follow- 
ing pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Keogh    for,   with    Mr.    Selden   against. 
Mr.     Schadeberg    for.     with    Mr.     Goodell 
against. 


Mr.     Talcott     for,     with     Mr      kuk,, 
against.  Kilburn 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mrs.  St.  George 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr    «i 
ger.  ^-  '^• 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Snyder 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.    Brademas    with    Mr.    Auchlncloss 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stafford 

Mr.   Edmondson   with  Mr.   Younger 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CallfornU 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Tupper 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Derounlan. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.    Jones    of    Alabama    with    Mr.   Celler. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Plnnegan. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Schadeberg].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
was  recorded  as  voting  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "pres- 
ent." 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott] .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
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«.nce  of  the  House  is  requested,  a  biU  of 
Se  House  of  the  following  title: 

an  12633  An  act  making  supplemental 
.nnroprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
5^1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Qpnate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
Sie  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
nf  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Sir  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hayden. 
Mr'  Russell,   Mr.   Ellender,  Mr.  Mc- 

fYELLAN    Mr.   MONRONEY,   Mr.   BARTLETT. 

Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Salton- 
sTALL  Mr.  MtTNDT,  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

gjR  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
That  is  the  part  of  the  request  for  which 
unanimous  consent  is  pending  before  the 
House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  have  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

lir.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bUlHR.  11380. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  heard  the  request  altc^ether. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the  re- 
port cannot  be  filed  until  tomorrow,  it  be 
in  order  to  take  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  report  is 
not  filed  by  midnight,  it  be  in  order  to 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that 
that  last  motion  or  request  could  be 
taken  up  tomorrow  rather  than  tonight. 
I  would  be  constrained  to  object  to  the 
second  request.  Let  us  see  how  things 
move  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
very  sorry  that  the  gentleman  has  seen 
fit  to  interpose  an  objection. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
many  people  interested  in  it  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  many  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  disposing  of  the 
matter  so  that  we  can  expedite  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman  insists  on  his  objec- 
tion— of  course,  that  is  his  right — I  am 
sorry  he  has  seen  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the 
Record  show  that  I  did  not  say  that  I 
would  object  tomorrow  to  the  same  kind 
of  request,  but  I  do  object  to  the  request 
tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  second  part 
of  the  request  which  was  made. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1965,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12633) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Thomas,  Kirwan,  Whitten,  Rooney  of 
New  York,  Fogarty,  Jensen,  Horan,  Bow, 
and  Laird. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12633  AS  SOON  AS  FILED 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
1965,  H.R.  12633,  as  soon  as  it  is  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  bringing  the  conference  re- 
port back  to  the  House  controls  the  time. 
This  perhaps  will  not  give  some  of  us 
time,  if  the  bill  is  rushed  through,  to 
know  what  is  in  it. 

I,  for  one,  want  to  know  what  is  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  under- 
stand that  the  other  body  has  increased 
the  bill  as  it  left  the  House  from  some- 
thing less  than  $1  billion  to  some  $1.2 
billion. 

I,  for  one,  will  want  to  know  the  rea- 
sons for  this  increase. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit,  copies  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  are  available. 
Of  course,  traditionally,  the  House  will 
undertake  to  maintain  the  House  posi- 
tion on  the  various  matters  that  are  be- 
fore the  conference. 

It  is  true  that  some  supplemental 
items  had  not  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  House  passed  It  and 


as  it  was  considered  in  the  other  body. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  knows 
the  conferees  who  have  been  named  on 
this  bill  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  perform 
a  workmanlike  job  and  bring  back  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  generally  support. 

This  request  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  us  to  move  more  rapidly  to- 
ward adjournment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  detain  the  House  for  a  minute  longer 
than  necessary.  But  I  do  want  to  know 
what  is  in  these  remaining  money  bills, 
involving  several  billion  dollars. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
that  reasonable  time  will  be  taken  to 
explain  the  bill,  I  will  have  no  objection. 
However,  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee controls  all  the  time  and  that  he 
can  move  the  previous  question  at  any 
time  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  we  will  have  1  hour 
for  the  conference  report.  I  shall  see  to 
it  that  every  Member  who  wishes  to 
speak,  insofar  as  possible,  and  especially 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  that  we 
may  consider  carefully  all  the  items  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   JENSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    just 
wanted  to  say  that  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
a.m.    I  presume  we  will  finish  by  noon. 
Then  we  hope  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  shortly  thereafter,  giving  suflB- 
cient  time  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  and  others  to  examine  the 
bill.    We  certainly  want  to  do  that. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  FOREIGN 
AID  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  tomorrow  as  soon 
as  approved  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPLETION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  SYS- 
TEMS OF  THE  FLATHEAD  INDIAN 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT,  MONTANA 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Cwximittee  on  Rules  I  call  up 

House  Resolution  893  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
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The  CJIerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaolv^fi'.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6151) 
the  appropriation  authorization 
completion   of  the  construction  of 
Ion  and  power  systems  of  the  Flat- 
irrigation    project.    Montana. 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
the   chairman   and   ranking  mi- 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
Affairs,   the  bill  shall  be   read 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
conclusion    of   the   consideration   of 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
as  may  have  been  adopted, 
jrevious  question  shall  be  consid- 
on  the  bill  and  amendments 
final   passage   without  Interven- 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.   Speaker,  I  yield  30 

of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 

[Mr.  Anderson]  and  pend- 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 


S:  leaker. 
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involves  an  irrigation  project  which, 

undersland.  is  some  60  years  old.    This 

aiithorize  the  expenditure  of  some 

to  bring  this  system  to  com- 

^d  to  rehabilitate  some  of  the 

portions  of  the  system. 

Sijeaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
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it  Is  my  understanding 

is  a  matter  of  some  urgency. 

which  has  passed  the  other 

is  my  understanding  also  that 

"  bill  will  be  presented  to  the 

this  rule  is  adopted.     It  does 

order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 

ch  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 

aithorize    completion    of    some 

reclamat  on  work  on  an  irrigation  system 

Ilathead  Indian  Reservation  of 


4NDERSON.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  think  I  speak  for  all 
on  the  minority  side  when  I  say 
great  affection  for  the  Flat- 
It  is  rather  a  strain  to 
a  bill  of  this  kind  on  what  we 
be  next  to  the  last  day  of  this 


my!  elf 
Si  eaker, 

s  on  t 

lave 
Inc  lans. 


gentleman  from  California  has 

stated  the  facts.    I  shall  not 

trie  rule  making  in  order  consider- 

t  lis  bill. 

Sp  saker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 

gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 


PLATFORM     ON    CIVn,     RIGHTS 

Gt)ODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  to  speak  out  of  order, 

and  extend  my  remarks  and 

e^ctraneous  matter. 

'EAKER.    Without   objection. 


or  dered. 

'  ^as  no  objection. 

G<t)ODELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 

to  speak  on  what  is  basically  a 

of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 

p  atforms  witii  reference  to  the 

rights. 


evil 


I  served  as  assistant  to  the  platform 
chairman  with  reference  to  the  domes- 
tic affairs  section  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  on  the  civil  rights  issue 
and  our  commitment  for  future  action, 
the  Republican  platform  is  infinitely 
more  specific  and  infinitely  stronger  than 
the  Democratic  platform.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  with  reference  to  future 
action  is  limited  to  one  commitment,  one 
specific  commitment,  and  I  quote  from 
page  15  of  the  Democratic  platform: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserves  and 
requires  full  observance  by  every  American 
and  fair,  effective  enforcement  If  there  is 
any  default. 

In  the  Republican  platform  we  have 
specifically  seven  commitments  for  the 
future.  They  include  full  implementa- 
tion and  faithful  execution  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  improvement  of  the 
civil  rights  statutes  adequate  to  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  times,  and  such  addi- 
tional administrative  or  legislative  ac- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  end  the  de- 
nial, for  whatever  unlawful  reason,  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

These  are  commitments  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
They  are  commitments  for  the  future. 

In  addition,  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form, with  the  great  help  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch]  and 
others  who  were  architects  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
the  heritage  of  Lincoln  in  our  party  with 
reference  to  civil  rights.  We  pledge  fur- 
ther: 

To  Implement  all  applicable  laws  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  intense  need  for  advancing 
peaceful  progress  in  human  relations  in  our 
land.  The  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
proudly  live  up  to  its  heritage  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important 
at  this  stage  of  our  history  and  this  stage 
of  the  campaign  that  we  recognize  that 
the  Republican  platform  makes  a  firm 
commitment  to  move  forward  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  much  more  than  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  does.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Democratic  platform  fails  to 
take  a  position  for  the  future  but  in- 
stead has  a  long  series  of  statements  ex- 
tolling the  actions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  regarding  the  Re- 
publican Party  platform.  I  am  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  civil  rights.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  he  is  carrying  on 
Lincoln's  battle  for  civil  rights. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  because  it 
is  time  the  Republican  platform  on  civil 
rights  was  understood. 

Let  me  start  with  a  flat  statement, 
which  I  will  document  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks:  The  Republican  platform 
makes  stronger  and  better  commitments 
on  civil  rights  than  does  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1964. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  am 
including  every  statement  relating  to 
civil  rights  in  the  Democratic  platform 


er  1 

and  the  Republican  platform  No. 
what  does  the  Democratic  niatfr^!: 
pledge  for  the  future?  When  mS 
aU  through  the  language  appearins^ 
great  length  on  pages  15.  26,  50  m  « 
77.  84,  and  85  of  the  printed  DemocniS 
platform,  you  find  only  one  meaninrfS 
and  specific  commitment  for  the  futui* 
That  is  on  page  15  as  follows: 

The  civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserve.  »nH 
requires  full  observance  by  every  Amerl^ 
and   fair,   effective   enforcement    if  thpr.  i 
any  default.  * 

What  does  the  Republican  platform 
contain  on  civil  rights?  On  pages  14  15 
and  16  are  the  following  specific  pledges' 

Full  implementation  and  faithful  execu 
tlon  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  aji 
other  civil  rights  statutes,  to  assure  equ»l 
rights  and  opportunities  guaranteed  by  Uw 
Constitution  to  every  citizen; 

Improvements  of  civil  rights  statutes  ade- 
quate to  changing  needs  of  our  times: 

Such  additional  administrative  or  leglg. 
lative  actions  as  may  be  required  to  end  the 
denial,  for  whatever  unlawful  reason,  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

Continued  opposition  to  discrimination 
based  on  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or  sei 
We  recognize  that  the  elimination' of  any 
such  discrimination  Is  a  matter  of  heart 
conscience,  and  education,  as  well  as  of 
equal  rights  under  law. 

We  pledge  further: 

To  implement  all  applicable  laws  and 
never  lose  sight  of  the  Intense  need  for  ad- 
vancing peaceful  progress  in  human  rela- 
tlons  In  our  land.  The  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  proudly  live  up  to  its  heritage 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportiuiitles  for 
all. 

To  help  assure  equal  opportunity  and  a 
good  education  for  all,  while  opposing  fed- 
erally sponsored  "inverse  discrimination," 
whether  by  the  shifting  of  Jobs,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  neighborhood  schools,  for  rea- 
sons of  race. 

To  open  avenues  of  peaceful  progress  la 
solving  racial  controversies  while  discourag- 
ing lawlessness  and  violence. 

In  addition,  our  platform  indicts  the 
Democratic  administration  for  failing  to 
make  training  under  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  more  available  to  qualified 
Negroes,  particularly  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  Republicans  backing  away 
from  previous  commitments  on  civil 
rights.  I  say  to  you,  unqualifiedly,  that 
the  1964  Republican  platform  does  not 
back  away;  It  moves  firmly  forward  on 
civil  rights. 

Those  who  wish  to  quibble  have  com- 
pared technical  language  of  the  1964 
platform  to  the  1960  platform  planks  on 
civil  rights.  In  order  to  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  we  are  building  on  our 
previous  record  and  commitments,  the 
following  language  appears  on  page  12 
of  the  1964  Republican  platform: 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  we  do  not  re- 
peat the  commitments  of  the  1960  Republican 
platform,  "building  a  better  America."  and 
the  1962  "declaration  of  Republican  princi- 
ples and  policy."  We  incorporate  into  thU 
platform  as  pledges  renewed  those  commit- 
ments which  are  relevant  to  the  problema  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  platform 
on  civil  rights  spends  all  its  time  talking 
about  the  past.    This  effectively  camou- 
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..     <  si„-«    tn    maVf^   mpftnlneful     disunity  or  discord.    The  rights  of  all  orn- 
fl^es  i<?  _^!i^l^^*^,.If,„     ^y  t?en  have     citizens  must  be  protected  and  all  the  laws 


of  oxir  land  obeyed  if  America  is  to  be  safe 


tdedges  for  the  future  ^^  ^_  ^^^  ^. 

2  many  observers  misread,  or  perhaps    j^^  democracy 

not  read  at  all,  the  commitments  01  our        ^he  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deserves  and 
two  parties  on  civil  rights?     Apparently     requires  full  observance  by  every  American     59.) 
It  is  because  all  else  has  been  subordi-     and  fair,  effective  enforcement  if  there  is  any        '^ 
ated  to  the  personal  positions  of  Barry     default. 
SiLDWATER  and  Lyndon  Johnson  on  the 
1084  Civil  Rights  Act.    I  disagreed  with 
oVrry  Goldwater   as  to  the  constltu- 
Homllty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  1964 
Civil   Rights   Act.    I    was    one    of   the 


The  1963  Executive  order  on  equal  op- 
portunity in  housing  assures  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Federal  housing  programs,  and  assist- 
ance, are  available  without  discrimination  as 
to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin.     (P. 


Resting  upon  a  national  consensus  ex- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  support  of  both 
parties,  this  new  law  impairs  the  rights  of 
no  American;  it  affirms  the  rights  of  all 
Americans.     Its  purpose  is  not  to  divide,  but 


Title  X  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
establishes  a  Community  Relations  Service 
"to  provide  assistance  to  communities  auid 
persons  therein  in  resolving  disputes,  dis- 
agreements, or  difficulties  relating  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  based  on  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.     (P.  65.) 

In  1964,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 


1^1, li    — = to  end  division;  not  to  curtail  the  opportu 

strongest  advocates  of  that  act,  having     nltles  of  any,  but  to  increase  opportunities     Senate  voted  to  limit  debate  on  a  civil  rights 

hpen  a  coauthor  of  the  fair  empl03maent     for  all;  not  to  puuish,  but  to  promote  fur-     meastire,  thus   permitting  the  ClvU  Rights 

°^  -- —    *' — *    "'•'«-'"    f..^»v,    fViQ      ther  our  commitment  to  freedom,  the  pursuit 

of  Justice,  and  a  deeper  respect  for  human 
dignity. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  lawless  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  others  is  wrong — 
whether  used  to  deny  equal  rights  or  to  ob- 


oractices  section  that  came  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  In 
Mme  respects,  I  wanted  a  stronger  civil 
rights  act  this  year.  Yet  I  respect  the 
fact  that  Barry  Goldwater  in  his  per- 


sonal and  private  life  has  always  fought  tain  equal  rights, 
for  equal  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Whatever  Barry  Goldwater's  personal 
position,  however,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
distorting  or  ignoring  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  our  party's  platform. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  the  public 
and  the  press  got  such  a  false  impression 
about  the  party  platforms  this  year.  We 
have  a  good  Republican  civil  rights  plat- 
form, but  it  was  written  that  way  by  the 
platform  committee  itself.  The  victories 
in  behalf  of  civil  rights  were  won  quietly 
behind  closed  doors.  I  say  to  you  ad- 
visedly that  they  were  significant  vic- 
tories. Thereafter,  we  went  to  the  open 
convention  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
expand  even  further  our  civil  rights  com- 
mitments in  the  Republican  platform. 
The  proposed  amendment  on  civil  rights 
was  offered  by  sincere  people.  It  called 
for  further  legislative  action  by  Congress 
in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  tor- 
tured deliberations  over  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Significantly,  the  purport  of  the  civil 
rights  amendment  proposed  to  the  Re- 
publican convention  was  not  even  con- 
sidered for  the  Democratic  platform. 
The  matter  is  this  simple:  We  Republi- 
cans rejected  a  civil  rights  proposal 
that  was  neither  included  nor  offered  by 
the  Democrats  in  their  platform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrats  in  their 
platform  praised  their  past  record  to  the 
skies,  but  only  made  one  specific  commit- 
ment for  the  future :  enforcement  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  Republi- 
cans can  be  proud  that  we  did  much 
more  than  that  in  our  platform.  I  think 
it  is  time  a  few  people  who  have  been 
commenting  on  the  Republican  platform 
took  the  time  to  read  It.  You  will  find 
that  It  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the 
public  image  it  has  been  given.  It  is  a 
moderate,  forward-looking,  thoroughly 
documented  platform  upon  which  all  our 
leaders  can  run  with  dignity,  pride,  and 
Inspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  full  text  of  the  sections  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  relating  to  civil  rights 
and  the  text  of  the  civil  rights  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  Republican  conven- 
tion floor  in  San  Francisco : 
Evert  Statement  on  Civn.  Rights  in  the 
Democratic  Platform,  1964 

The  variety  of  our  people  is  the  source  of 
our  strength  and  ought  not  to  be  a  cause  of 


We  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  lawless- 
ness. We  can  and  will  seek  to  eliminate  its 
economic  and  social  causes. 

True  democracy  of  opportunity  will  not 
be  served  by  establishing  quotas  based  on 
the  same  false  distinctions  we  seek  to  erase, 
nor  can  the  effects  of  prejudice  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  expedient  of  preferential  prac- 
tices.    (Page  15.) 

We  are  firmly  pledged  to  continue  the 
Nation's  march  toward  the  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin.     (Page  26.) 

In  1960,  we  insisted  that: 

"The  right  to  a  job  requires  action  to 
break  down  artificial  and  arbitrary  barriers 
to  employment  based  on  age,  race,  sex,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin." 

The  great  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the 
strongest  and  most  Important  law  against 
discrimination  in  employment  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

It  states  unequivocally  that  "It  shall  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer •  •  •  an  employment  agency  •  •  • 
or  a  labor  organization"  to  discriminate 
against  any  person  because  of  his  or  her 
"race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 

On  March  6,  1961,  President  Kennedy  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  establishing  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  to  combat  racial  discrim- 
ination in  the  employment  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  firms  holding 
Government  contracts.  Then  Vice  President 
Johnson,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
new  Committee,  assumed  personal  direction 
of  this  program. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Executive  order,  not  only  has  discrimi- 
nation been  eliminated  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  strong  affirmative  measures 
have  been  taken  to  extend  meaningful  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  to  compete  for  Federal 
employment  to  all  citizens. 

The  private  employers  of  8,076,422  men 
and  women,  and  trade  unions  with  12,500,- 
000  members,  have  signed  public  agreements 
establishing  nondiscriminatory  practices. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  guarantees 
equal  pay  to  women  doing  the  same  work 
as  men,  by  requiring  employers  who  are 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
pay  equal  wages  for  equal  work,  regardless 
of  the  sex  of  their  workers. 

Executive  Order  11141.  issued  by  President 
Johnson  on  February  12,  1964,  establishes 
for  the  first  time  in  history  a  public  policy 
that  "contractors  and  subcontractors  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  Federal  con- 
tracts shall  not,  in  connection  with  the 
employment,  advancement,  or  discharge  of 
their  employees,  or  in  connection  with  the 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  their  em- 
ployment, discriminate  against  persons  be- 
cause of  their  age."    (Pp.  60-61.) 


Act  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  thereby  to  be 
enacted.     (P.  77.) 

In  1960,  we  pledged: 

"We  shall  •  •  •  seek  to  create  an  affirma- 
tive new  atmosphere  in  which  to  deal  with 
racial  divisions  and  Inequalities  which 
threaten  both  the  Integrity  of  our  demo- 
cratic faith  and  the  proposition  on  which  our 
Nation  was  founded — that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

That  pledge  was  made  from  the  deepest 
moral  conviction. 

It  was  carried  out  on  the  same  basis. 

Prom  the  establishment  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  then 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on 
March  6,  1961  to  this  moment,  the  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  provide  full  and  equal 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans  have  never 
relaxed. 

The  high  point  of  achievement  In  this  ef- 
fort was  reached  with  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  greatest  civil  rights 
measure  in  the  history  of  the  American 
people. 

This  landmark  of  our  democracy  bars  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  public  accommoda- 
tions. In  employment,  and  in  the  administer- 
ing of  federally  assisted  programs.  It  makes 
available  effective  procedures  for  assuring  the 
right  to  vote  In  Federal  elections,  directs 
Federal  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
local  public  school  systems  in  desegregation, 
and  strengthens  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
This  comprehensive  legislation  resolves  many 
of  the  festering  conflicts  which  had  been  a 
source  of  irritating  uncertainty,  and  smooths 
the  way  for  favorable  resolution  of  these 
problems. 

We  have  also  insisted  upon  nondiscrimina- 
tlon»in  apprenticeshlpw,  and  have  made  free, 
unsegregated  access  a  condition  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  public  libraries,  pro- 
grams for  training  of  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, counselling,  guidance  and  foreign 
language  Institutes,  adult  civil  defense 
classes,  and  manpower  development  and 
training  programs. 

In  supporting  construction  of  Hill-Burton 
hospitals,  mental  retardation  and  community 
health  facilities,  we  have  required  nondis- 
crimination in  admission  and  provision  of 
services  and  granting  of  staff  privileges. 

We  have  been  equally  firm  In  opposing  any 
policy  of  quotas  or  "discrimination  in  re- 
verse," and  all  other  arbitrary  or  irrelevant 
distinctions  in  American  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  accounting  of  ovir  stew- 
ardship. 

The  1960  platform  was  not  directed  to  any 
one  sector  or  group  of  Americans  with  partic- 
ular Interest.     (Pages  84-86.) 

civil  rights  amendment  to  the  republican 
platform  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
1964  republican  convention  in  san  fran- 
cisco, calif. 

The  following  to  be  Inserted  at  various 
points  on  page  14 : 

"(We  pledge) — to  aid  In  this  enforcement 
we  caU  for  substantial  increase  In  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
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"Ttie  drerwhelmlng  Republican  support  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  Congress  re- 
flects ouji  party's  deep  belief  that  the  Federal 
has  constitutional  responsibility 
that  all  Americans  are  absolutely 
the  right   to   vote,   are   assured 
to  public  accommodations  and 
facilities,  are  guaranteed  equal  edu- 
ind  employment  opportunities  and 
( qual  protection  of  the  law. 
F  epubllcan  Party — the  party  of  prog- 
rlghts — recognizes  that  the  pas- 
Clvll  Rights  Act  of  1964  will  not 
:  lis.    Much  still  remains  to  be  done 
» [uallty   of   opportunity   becomes 
all  Americans. 

,  one  decade  after  the  Supreme 

ruling  on  segregation  in  schools, 

legislation  requiring  school  boards 

11  maintain  segregated  school  dls- 

dellberate  violation  of  that  deci- 

idopt  plans  providing  for  at  least 

compliance  with  the  decision  by 

school  year;   and 

of     measures     to     assure 

protection  of  citizens  in  the  exercise 

(  onstltutlonal  rights; 

specifically,    steps    toward    imple- 

sectlon  2  of  the  14th  amendment 

applying  the  voting  guaran- 

ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  State 

Federal  elections; 

ajtpolntment  to  Federal  judgeships  of 

to  protecting  the  constitutional 

iltlzens; 

pa  tlcular  Importance  is  the  elimlna- 

( Iscrlmlnatlon   in  employment  and 

ppsitive  action  to  promote  truly  open 

in  the  job  market  and  to  assure 

Federal-State   manpower   training 

and  vocational  education   courses 

benefiting  all  citizens  eligible  for 
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to  Its  pride  in  that  heritage. 
Party    assumes    special    re- 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
of  Lincoln. 

proud  of  the  Republican  Gover- 

have  led  the  Nation  In  enactment 

,  fair  employment,  and  public 

laws.     But  as  Republicans, 

that  civil  rights  is  a  responsibility 

}f  States  and  localities,  it  is  a  na- 

m  and  a  national  responsibility. 

Party — the  party  devoted  to 

the   true   principles   of  the   Fed- 

— Is   dedicated   to   a   responsible 

States  rights,  but  is  equally  firm 

any  distortion  of  this  doctrine 

Evasion  of  either  State  or  National 

lltles — or  turning  it  into  a  weapon 

rights. 

State  and  local  level  of  govern- 

urge  enactment  of  laws  designed 

constitutional    guarantees,    and 

ve  approach  to  the  Implementa- 

laws.     We  also  urge  private  ac- 

local  level  to  eliminate  the  frus- 

mlnorlties  in  the  fields  of  educa- 

unemployment,    and    public 


human 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
question  on  the  resolution, 
prfevious  question  was  ordered, 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


PAF  LIAMENTARY 


Mr. 


INQUIRY 
Speaker,  a  par- 


The  gentleman  will 


PCGARTY 


Mr.  Speaker,  how  do 
to  address  the  Chair 
a  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die 
evening? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  procedure  is 
plainly  stated  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  do  I  do? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  an- 
swered the  gentleman's  question.  The 
rules  of  the  House  provide  for  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 


October  i 

ury.     Second,  the  increased  authorir. 
tion  will  not  cost  $6,200,000. 

Section  5(c)   of  the  1948  act  we  «r. 
amending  states  as  follows: 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  th 
Irrigation  and  power  systems  of  the  nrow 
Si  million.  project, 

^^^^^^^^  The  bill  seeks  to  change  the  $i  millinn 

"^  figure  to  $6,200,000.     Since  the  wui^ 

INCREASING   THE   APPROPRIATION  ^^^^  o^  the  1948  act,  $3,265,000  has  been 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM-  f^^J^J^f^$:  ^°^  i^f^  construction  and  re- 

PLETION  OP  THE  CONSTRUCTION  ,^h  ill.lJ^'c     *  ^^   ProJfcfs   Irrigation 

OF  THE  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  ??il  ^^^f  ^'/.l^^^J.-.^f5?^  ^^^\  between 
SYSTEMS      OP      THE      FLATHEAD 
INDIAN      IRRIGATION      PROJECT. 
MONTANA 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6151  >  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion and  power  systems  of  the  Flathead 
Indian  irrigation  project,  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6151.  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  urging  the  support 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6151.  may  I  first  present  a  brief 
explanation  of  its  purposes  and  needs. 

Let  me  divide  my  explanation  into  two 
parts. 

First.  The  project,  located  entirely 
within  the  nathead  Reservation,  was  au- 
thorized in  1904.  It  presently  serves  138,- 
000  acres  of  irrigable  land.  Approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  the  irrigated  land 
in  the  project  is  held  in  trust  for  the 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Indians.  Eighty- 
eight  percent  Is  non-Indian  ownership. 
During  1962  the  irrigated  cropland  pro- 
duced crops  valued  at  over  $5  million. 

Second.  This  project  provides  elec- 
tric power  for  some  5,800  cu.stomers  and 
more  are  waitin?  for  service.  The  load 
growth  of  the  power  system  has  doubled 
over  the  past  8  years. 

The  bill,  in  its  amended  form,  will 
amend  the  act  of  May  25.  1948.  which 
related  to  the  Flathead  Indian  irriga- 
tion project,  by  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  Federal  funds 
necessary  to  complete  the  construction  of 
the  irrigation  and  electric  power  systems. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  know 
what  H.R.  6151  will  cost  us.  P^rst.  the 
amounts  to  be  expended  are  reimburs- 
able. As  of  today  the  project  has  repaid 
over  $3  million  into  the  Federal  Treas- 


1948  and  1962  amounts  ranging  from 
$125,000  to  $410,000  have  been  m^ 
available  under  appropriation  acts.  No" 
money  was  allocated  or  earmarked  for 
the  Flathead  project  in  the  1963  or  1964 
budgets. 

When  this  bill  first  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs  our  chairman  asked  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  how  much  in  addition  to 
the  $3,265,000  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete construction  and  rehabilitate  the 
portions  that  had  been  under  construc- 
tion since  1904.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  $2,820,452  would  do  the  job. 

Now  If  we  add  the  $3,265,639  that  has 
been  spent  since  1948  to  the  $2,820,452 
that  is  yet  needed  to  finish  the  project 
we  arrive  at  a  figure  slightly  less  than  the 
$6,200,000  referred  to  in  the  bill.  This 
is  a  rounded-off  figure  that  will  cover 
anticipated  completion  expenses.  Ac- 
tually, $2,820,452  in  new  money  will  be 
required. 

Now  I  recognize  that  $2,820,452  is  a 
sizable  sum  of  money  but  this  is  a  reim- 
bursable project.  Since  1949  the  irriga- 
tion portion  of  this  project  has  repaid 
well  over  $3  million  and  the  power  sys- 
tem has  returned  around  $200,000  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  1948  act. 
Let  me  be  specific.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  $44,700  was  ex- 
pended for  the  irrigation  phase  of  the 
project  and  $97,500  for  power  for  a  total 
of  $142,200.  For  the  same  period  the 
irrigation  phase  repaid  $335,000  and 
power  phase  $100,100  for  a  total  of  $435,- 
100.  This  means  that  the  difference, 
$292,900.  was  repaid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  wish  all  Indian  irrigation 
projects  could  enjoy  similar  success. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  this  is  a 
reimbursable  project.  Since  1949  the 
irrigation  portion  of  this  project  has 
repaid  more  than  $3  million,  and  the 
power  system  has  returned  more  than 
$200,000  to  the  Treasury,  in  accordance 
with  the  1948  act. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  has 
plainly  stated,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate, 
that  while  this  bill  does  carry  an  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $2.8  million, 
all  moneys  to  be  expended  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  Such  payments  have  been  made 
in  the  past.  This  project  is  current  on 
payments  and  has  an  excellent  record. 
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wr  HALEY.  The  expenditure  of  this 
^Hitional  amount  of  money  wUl  allow 
5Je  pro^^t  to  be  expanded  and  to  take 
S  Additional  people,  we  might  say, 
ihprebv  affording  a  better  chance  for 
repayment,  though  repayments  have 
h^  made  in  the  past  on  time  to  the 
Tveasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect The  project  is  solvent  and  sound. 
It  will  be  even  more  solvent  and  sound  if 
this  authorization  is  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  again  why  this  bftl  is  to  increase 
the  sum  from  an  original  $1  million  to 
$6  2  million? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  confusing.  I 
hope  I  can  help  the  gentleman. 

In  1948  an  additional  $1  million,  in 
addition  to  what  was  spent  between  1904 
and  1948,  was  authorized.  That  was  $1 
million  additional.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  proceeded  to  appropriate 
that  $1  million  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 
years,  and  then  went  right  on  appropri- 
ating additional  amounts.  A  point  of 
order  could  have  been  made  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  those  additional  amounts. 

They  actually  have  spent,  after  au- 
thorization, not  $1  million,  but  some- 
thing more  than  $3  million  under  the 
1948  act.  We  are  merely,  one  might  say. 
legalizing  the  previous  expenditures  and 
authorizing  the  final  amount  necessary 
to  fully  complete  this  project.  This  is 
why  we  have  the  $6  million  in  the  bill. 
But  It  will  actually  require  only  $2.8  mil- 
lion of  new  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  sweeping  it  up 
pretty  good.  There  has  been  appropri- 
ated between  $3  and  $4  million,  and 
you  have  another  $2  million  on  top  of 
that  as  a  sweetener;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  it  is  not  a  question  of  sweetening 
it  up.  This  is  a  very  sound  project, 
originally  planned  to  include  138,000 
acres.  Gradually  it  has  been  built  up  to 
109,000.  There  is  still  more  good  irriga- 
ble land,  and  still  more  power  is  needed. 

Most  of  this  money  will  be  used  to 
"beef  up"  the  power  system  to  adequate- 
ly serve  the  Indians  and  other  people  now 
receiving  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  is  this  going 
to  increase  agricultural  production? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  substantial  increase  in  agri- 
cultural production,  because  most  of  the 
money  under  this  bill  will  be  used  to 
"beef  up"  the  electrical  system  to  serve 
the  farmers  in  that  area.  I  should  not 
believe  that  any  great  increase  in  agri- 
cultural production  would  occur,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  surplus  crops.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  probably  could 
explain  this  better  than  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  have  they 
paid  on  this  so  far? 

Mr.  UDALL.  More  than  $3  million 
has  been  paid  to  the  Treasury  on  this 
project  since  it  was  founded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  total  of  $6.2 
million  involved? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  The  figures  are 
confusing.    About  $12  million  has  been 


spent  in  the  past  60  years  to  establish 
this  project.  The  $6  million  we  would 
authorize  in  this  bill  would  cover  the 
difference  between  the  $9  million  and 
the  $12  million,  the  last  $3  million  that 
has  already  been  spent,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $3  million,  to  take  it  up  to  a  total 
of  about  $15  million. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  that  what  we  are  actu- 
ally doing  here  is  to  more  or  less  legal- 
ize what  has  happened  in  the  past.  The 
original  legislation  called  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1  million.  Apparently  in 
years  past  additional  appropriations 
have  been  made  without  authorization. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Three  million  dollars 
worth.  We  are  seeking  to  legalize  that 
$3  million. 

Mr.  HALEY.  That  is  all  we  are  doing. 
We  are  trying  to  legalize  something  that 
happened  a  long  time  ago  by  amending 
the  original  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  additional  ques- 
tion. What  do  you  mean  by  December 
1962  prices?  I  have  never  seen  this  in 
a  bill  before,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  a  formula  which 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  worked  up. 
It  is  known  in  our  circles  as  the  Haley 
amendment.  This  puts  a  limit  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  but  keys  it  to 
construction  cost  prices  at  the  time  when 
the  Department  made  the  study.  In 
other  words,  you  cannot  add  new  fea- 
tures and  spend  more,  but  only  the 
amount  they  estimated  at  the  time  of 
the  last  study  plus  whatever  inflation 
there  has  been  in  the  meantime . 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  additional 
money  cannot  be  spent  at  1964-65  prices. 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  can  be  spent,  but  it 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  in  the  bill 
plus  whatever  changes  there  have  been 
in  cost  prices  for  this  kind  of  construc- 
tion in  the  interim.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  interest  do  they 
pay  on  this  project? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  would  say  approxi- 
mately 3  percent. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  correct  a 
response  to  a  specific  question  asked  by 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  re- 
garding the  production  of  crops.  The 
primary  production  of  this  area  has  been 
in  alfalfa  and  similar  hay  crops  which 
are  utilized  in  the  local  area,  in  a  very 
small  radius,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
not  contemplated  that  with  this  project, 
as  in  the  past,  there  would  be  any  appre- 
ciable increase  in  production  of  feed 
grains,  wheat,  or  any  of  these  products. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  some  small  area 
being  turned  over  to  what  we  might  term 
horticulture. 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  that  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr,  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  add  for  the  record  the 
history  of  this  project  in  the  last  2  fiscal 
years.  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  at  the 
same  time  1964  are  the  years  I  refer  to. 
The  revenues  produced  an  operating 
profit  for  this  project  of  $76,000  in  1963 
and  in  1964  the  revenues  produced  an 
operating  profit  of  $292,900.  This  shows 
that  the  project,  through  the  sale  of 
power,  which  increased  from  $46,000  in 
1963  to  $335,000  in  1964,  is  an  operation 
which  will  produce  considerably  more 
profit  as  this  capital  is  applied  that  we 
are  authorizing  here  today. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
good  project  not  only  from  the  aspect  of 
helping  these  particular  Indians  to  boot- 
strap themselves,  but  it  will  provide  a 
very  good  return  on  the  capital  invested 
in  this  operation. 

There  is  no  controversy  that  I  know 
of  either  in  the  subcommittee  or  from 
our  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  full  conunit- 
tee  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1948  (62  Stat. 
269).  is  hereby  amended  by  changing  "fl.- 
000,000"  to  "$6,200,000". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  all  of  the  line  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "to  '$6,200,000  (De- 
cember 1962  prices)  plus  or  minus  such 
amount,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason 
of  changes  in  construction  costs  as  Indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  tjrpes  of  construction  Involved  there- 
in,' ." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  bringing  this  bill  out.  I  also 
want  to  thank  all  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  in  behalf  of  this  legislation 
for  their  remarks  in  support  thereof.  I 
feel  it  is  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  for  declaring  his  vote  for  my 
good  Flathead  Indians  as  well. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  say 
that  with  all  the  criticism  of  the  In- 
dians out  there  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  spoken  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
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had  they  been  a  little  more  caref iJ  about 
our  Immgration  laws  we  would  not  be 
here  argx  Ing  about  their  problems  today. 
I  do  f«  1.  however,  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while pi<ce  of  legislation.  It  particu- 
larly hai  the  support  of  at  least  this 
Member.  I  am  sure  if  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  report  and  had  they  had  an 
(Vportun  ty  to  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ar  zona  [Mr.  Udall]  in  his  ex- 
planatlor ,  as  well  as  the  various  figures 
Involved,  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  ii  a  project  which  will  pay  out 
and  we  c  ,n  well  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
for  the  tr  be  involved  as  well  as  the  area 
generally 

Mr.  OL  SEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Hi  LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  ;he  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  CY  airman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes  allotted  to  me  under  my 
motion.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that 
regardlesji  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvj  nia  may  have  said  here  today 
I  ani  sur(i  that  when  Indian  affairs  are 
up  for  consideration  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  f  rie  ads  that  the  Indians  have.  We 
have  just  recently  taken  care  of  a  situa- 
tion up  in  his  home  State.  The  help  and 
assistance  that  he  rendered  to  the  com- 
mittee wi  h  reference  to  the  Seneca  In- 
dians an(  the  Kinzua  Dam  certainly 
shall  be  Ic  ng  remembered  by  the  Indians 
of  this  Na  ion. 

The  CK  AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  comm  ttee  amendment. 

The  cjmmittee  amendment  was 
agreed   tc. 

The  CH  URMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committer ;  rises. 

Accordii  igly ,  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hasu  !,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  W^  ole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  rex)rted  that  that  Committee 
having  ha  1  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  615:  )  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authc  rization  for  the  completion  of 
the  const:  uction  of  the  irrigation  and 
power  sysems  of  the  Flathead  Indian 
irrigation  jroject.  Montana,  pursuant  to 
House  Reiolution  893,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  ta  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adoited  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amondment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPIIAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
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for  the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  irrigation  and  power  systems  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  irrigation  project,  Mon- 
tana, an  identical  bill  to  H.R.  6151  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 5(c)  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1948  (62 
Stat.  269),  Is  hereby  amended  by  changing 
$1,000,000  to  "$6,200,000  (December  1962 
prices)  plus  or  minus  such  amount.  If  any, 
as  may  be  required  by  reason  of  changes  In 
construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  therein,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6151)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
I  REMARKS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  6151. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1 

while  awaiting  House  action,  and  to  d» 
mit  a  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  n*" 
gress.  ^"** 

It  might  interest  Members  to  kno* 
that  such  a  motion  for  recess  of  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  pending  ad 
journment  has  been  pending  in  my  flw 
for  some  time.  It  is  a  sad  commentS 
on  the  relation  between  the  two  bodies  ot 
Congress  when  we  had  to  wait  92  dav« 
for  them  to  filibuster  on  the  civil  rlghte 
bill,  already  passed  by  the  House  and 
we  waited  for  over  30  days  for  a  minority 
filibuster  by  the  people  of  the  identically 
opposite  philosophy,  in  another  respect 
Whether  one  filibusters  or  not,  depends 
on  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

For  the  other  body  to  say  that  they 
are  going  into  "recess."  to  permit  a  sine 
die  adjournment  and  to  meet  every  3 
days  until  such  time  as  the  House  "has 
completed  its  business"  is  unconsciona- 
ble and  I  resent  it. 

If  I  recall  properly,  our  appropriation 
bills  and  all  necessary  business  had  been 
completed  before  the  30th  of  July  thte 
year,  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  our 
various  committees  in  charge. 

I  realize  there  are  conference  reports 
outstanding,  but  I  resent  bitterly  the 
reflection  on  the  House  by  the  other 
body  on  this  news  report. 


the  bill. 

The  bill 
and  read  a 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  passag( 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
an  addition  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomorrow  it  is  ex- 
pected we  will  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  may  also  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill,  and  Senate  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Act; 
also  H.R.  12318.  House  Employees  Posi- 
tions Classification  Act. 


was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  and  was  read  the 


The  question  is  on 
of  the  bin. 
The  ques  ;ion  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (dema  ided  by  Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  5. 


So  the  bll  was  passed. 


A  motior 
table 

Mr.    UDKll 
unanimous 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
consent  for  the  immediate 


conslderati  m  of  the  bill  (S.  1531)  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization 


A  STANDBY  RECESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
from  the  United  Press  International 
teletype  dispatch  No.  54.  "Congress." 
wherein  the  Democrat  leader  of  the  oth- 
er body  proposed  today  that  the  Senate 
go  into  a  standby  recess  starting  Monday 


CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prof.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  a  remarkable 
teacher  and  a  great  historian,  passed 
away  on  September  3,  1964,  leaving  the 
academic  community  bereft  of  one  of 
its  most  eminent  members,  and  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  admirers,  among 
whom  were  devoted  former  students, 
stricken  with  grief. 

Carlton  Joseph  Huntley  Hayes  was 
born  in  Afton,  N.Y.,  on  May  16.  1882,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Philetus  A.  and  Permelia  M. 
Huntley  Hayes.  He  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1904. 
a  master  of  arts  degree  in  1905.  and  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  in  1909.  At  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  was  a  lecturer  in  history  from 
1907  to  1910,  an  assistant  professor  from 
1910  to  1915,  and  from  1915  on  he  was  a 
full  professor.  He  was  appointed  Seth 
Low  Professor  of  History  in  1939.  He 
retired  in  January  of  1950. 

During  the  First  World  War,  he  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  Military  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  He 
was  a  major  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  from  1928  to  1933.  From  May 
1942  until  January  1945,  he  served  as  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Professor  Hayes  won  international 
fame  during  the  decades  of  his  historical 
writing  and  teaching.  His  books 
reached  many  more  students  than  his 
lectures  did.  since  they  were  used  as  text- 
books   throughout    the    United    States. 
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w.nv  of  his  Students  came  long  dis- 
Y^.  to  attend  his  courses  which  were 
?^ns  when  he  was  still  a  comparative- 
wo^  man.  One  former  student  who 
^fa^olumbia  professor  of  philoso- 
"fTrrwin  Edman.  wrote  about  Profes- 
L?'HSes  in  a  chapter  of  his  book. 
SiiSher's  Holiday."  entitled  "For- 
^rTeachers."    He  there  recalled : 

nn  to  the  autumn  of  1914  Europe  seemed 
*«  most  American  college  students  a  solar 
^  tTm  away  In  the  autumn  of  1914,  when 
fT.  ^r  had  been  going  on  2  months.  Eu- 
!o^  came  for  the  first  time  In  the  Imag- 
Slon  of  many  Americans  to  be  vivid  and 
^r  European  history  ceased  to  be  the 
.^hropology  and  archeology  of  distant  peo- 
riM  who  spoke  remote  languages.  It  became 
«  alive  as  yesterday's  events:  It  was  what 
MDlalned  today's  news.  It  was.  therefore, 
rTn  wonder  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
iMe  year  Carlton  Hayes'  course  in  "Europe 
qmce  1815"  had  become  the  most  popular 
course  in  Columbia  College.  But  It  was  not 
only  the  war  that  accounted  for  that.  Carl- 
ton Hayes  had  for  some  time  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  professors  In  the  college.  His 
lectures  were  the  most  famous  dramatic 
gpectacle  on  the  campus.  Nor  was  It  as  a 
TjCTformance  alone  that  they  were  famous. 
Everyone  had  heard  that  Hayes  could  ac- 
tually make  clear  French  political  parties;  I 
have  never  met  anybody  since  who  could  or 
«!!•••  The  complicated  history  of  Ger- 
many in  the  second  hRilf  of  the  19th  century 
took  shape  as  well  as  drama  under  his  pres- 
entation of  It.  And  in  the  midst  of  being 
taught  and  taught  clearly,  one  had  the  Inci- 
dental and  additional  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
man  to  whom  the  great  catastrophe  of  war 
had  its  roots  in  a  past  he  knew.  In  the  tra- 
ditions of  nations  among  whom  he  had  lived 
familiarly,  and  In  the  desperate  mythologies 
of  nationalism,  to  which  he  had  given  spe- 
cial study  and  concern. 

Edman  continued : 

One  was  shaken  out  of  the  smugness  of 
the  middle-class  world  In  which  most  stu- 
dents were  brought  up  and  out  of  the  pro- 
vincial Americanism  In  which  most  of  us 
had  lived  •  •  '.  Some  of  the  barbs  deliv- 
ered In  a  dry  voice  by  this  baldlsh,  sharp- 
featured  man  In  his  thirties  were  directed  at 
MB,  at  our  very  smugness,  at  our  laziness,  or 
at  our  fathers :  when  he  was  explaining  the 
attitude  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  early 
Industrial  revolution,  he  reminded  us  that 
we  all  knew  manufacturers;  "Some  of  your 
fathers,"  he  drawled,  "are  manufacturers." 
During  a  whole  year  we  sat  through  a  whole 
century  of  European  history,  and  Bismarck. 
Garlbadll,  social  legislation  In  England, 
benevolent  Tories  like  Shaftsbury  and  re- 
formers like  Cobden  and  Bright,  "natlepal- 
Um"  (what  devastating  force  Carlton  ifeyes 
put  and  can  still  [1938]  put  Into  the  word) , 
and  the  Third  Republic,  became  familiar 
parts  of  our  Imagination.  In  the  midst  of 
cries  of  "pro-German"  and  "pro-Ally,"  "pre- 
paredness" and  "pacificism,"  during  the  3 
years  before  America  went  into  the  war,  we 
knew  somewhat  better  than  many  of  our 
older  compatriots  what  had  brought  the  tor- 
nado about.  Carlton  Hayes  had  brought 
European  history,  as  Charles  Beard  had 
brought  American  Government,  from  the 
abstraction  of  a  textbook  to  an  experience 
lived  and  a  problem  to  be  faced.  And  it 
always  surprised  some  of  us  that.  In  the 
midst  of  the  lectures  (first-rate  theatrical 
performances,  words  shot  out  for  emphasis, 
silences  sustained  for  a  moment,  gestures 
and  movement  deployed  like  those  of  a  good 
actor)  when  we  looked  down  at  our  notes, 
they  were  as  ordered  and  clear  as  if  we  had 
listened  to  a  scholastic  metronome. 

The  list  of  his  publications  is  a  long 
and  distinguished  one.    He  wrote  many 


editions  of  his  famous  texts,  "Political 
and  Social  History  of  Modem  Europe" 
and  "Political  and  Cultural  History  of 
Modem  Europe."  He  wrote  hvmdreds 
of  articles  for  scholarly  journals.  The 
vast  range  of  his  interests  is  reflected 
in  the  titles  of  some  of  his  books :  "Brit- 
ish Social  Politics";  "A  Brief  History  of 
the  Great  War";  "Essays  on  National- 
ism"; "Historical  Evolution  of  Modem 
Nationalism";  "A  Generation  of  Mate- 
rialism"; "Wartime  Mission  in  Spain"; 
"Christianity  and  Western  Civilization"; 
"The  United  States  and  Spain." 

Professor  Hayes  was  a  prominent 
Catholic  layman.  In  a  small  book  called 
"Patriotism,  Nationalism  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,"  written  in  1937 
for  the  Committee  on  National  Attitudes 
of  the  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

It  must  regretfully  be  confessed  that  many 
Catholics  In  this  country  see  little  or  no  con- 
nection between  their  profession  of  religion 
and  the  attitudes  they  assume  In  matters 
of  patriotism  and  nationalism  *  •  *.  No 
one  can  expect  the  United  States  to  become 
more  Christian,  If  professed  Catholics  be- 
come less  so.  No  one  can  expect  the  United 
States  to  be  preserved  from  pagan  national- 
ism— or  communism — unless  Its  Catholic 
citizens  do  their  part.  They  should  be  lead- 
ers, and  not  mere  followers.  To  this  end, 
they  must  know  and  live  their  faith  In  all 
Its  ramifications.  Then  must  apply  It,  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  to  public  as  well 
as  to  private  life.  They  must  understand 
the  pressing  problems  of  today,  not  least  the 
problems  of  contemporary  nationalism,  and 
must  meet  them  In  accordance  with  age-long 
Catholic  principles. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  why 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Association  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  He  served  that  or- 
ganization as  its  Catholic  chairman 
from  1928  to  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Hayes,  distin- 
guished scholar  and  diplomat,  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  Momingside  Heights  commu- 
nity of  New  York  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent.    To  Mrs.  Carlton  Hayes  and 
the  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  September  4, 
1964,  summarizing  the  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  Professor  Hayes: 
Dr.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hates,  82,  Dies— Historian 
Was  Envoy  to  Spain — CREnrrED  Wnn  Keep- 
ing Franco  Out  of  the  War — Taught  at 
Columbia  1907-50 

ArroN,  N.Y..  September  3.— Dr.  Carlton 
J.  H.  Hayes,  retired  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia  University  and  wartime  Ambassa- 
dor to  Spain,  died  of  a  heart  aliment  today 
In  Sidney  Hospital.     His  age  was  82. 

PERIPATETIC    LECTURER 

On  a  January  morning  In  1950  Dr.  Hayes 
strode  into  a  classroom  at  Columbia, 
mounted  the  platform  and  resumed  where 
he  had  broken  off  his  previous  lecture  In 
modern  European  history. 

Pacing  briskly,  self-assured,  sometimes 
Barcastlc,  he  appeared  not  to  notice  that  his 
audience,  larger  than  usual,  had  filled  every 
seat  and  lined  the  walls.  JuBt  before  the 
bell  sounded  for  the  end  of  class.  Dr.  Hayes 
reached  the  year  1950  In  hla  narrative. 

"And  there  I  leave  you."  he  said,  "facing 
a  great  big  question  mark." 

He  walked  from  the  room,  leaving  Colum- 
bia after  exactly  50  years  as  student  and 


teacher.  He  had  become  an  almost  legend- 
ary figure  on  Momingside  Heights.  A  con- 
temporary commentator  noted: 

"He  was  the  elder  statesman  with  the 
courtly  manners  who  could  call  a  graying 
colleague  'My  dear  boy,'  and  still  make  It 
sound  quite  proper.  He  taught  history  with 
an  actor's  sltiU.  Looking  majestically  out 
Into  space,  he  would  boom  a  few  sentences, 
then  pause,  then  boom  out  again.  Some- 
time he  would  wrap  his  double-breasted  coat 
close  around  him,  as  If  It  were  a  cloak  and 
seem  to  become  Disraeli,  Metternlch  or  Bis- 
marck himself." 

Dr.  Hayes  had  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
Coliunbla  College  as  this  century  began.  He 
Joined  the  faculty  In  1907,  upon  receiving 
his  doctorate  there.  In  time  he  became  Seth 
Low  professor  of  history. 

His  long  career  on  Momingside  Heights 
was  Interrupted  twice.  He  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence In  World  War  I  to  serve  as  a  captain  of 
Intelligence  In  the  Army.  And  from  May 
1942  to  January  1945  he  was  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Spain. 

BOOK  DREW  CRITICISM 

His  World  War  II  assignment  and  a  book 
he  wrote  about  It,  "Wartime  Mission  In 
Spain,"  made  him  a  center  of  controversy, 
which  he  remained  to  some  degree  until  his 
death. 

He  was  accused  In  some  circles  of  being 
Influenced  by  his  religion  (he  had  become 
a  Roman  Catholic  as  an  undergraduate)  to 
paint  a  more  favorable  picture  of  Spain  and 
its  wartime  role  under  Generalissimo  Fran- 
cisco Franco  than  the  events  warranted. 

But  even  his  critics  gave  Dr.  Hayes  the 
credit  of  having  dissuaded  Generalissimo 
Franco  from  giving  complete  support  to  the 
axis  powers  In  the  grim  days  before  the  tide 
of  war  turned  In  favor  of  the  Allies. 

The  controversy  could  not  detract  In  any 
case  from  his  stature  as  a  teacher  and  a 
major  historian.  Even  after  his  retirement 
at  the  age  of  68,  he  continued  to  lecture  and 
write. 

He  had  already  written  23  books,  and  after 
retiring  he  added  4  more.  His  last  work 
was  "Nationalism:  A  Religion,"  which  ap- 
peared late  In  1960. 

Dr.  Hayes  made  himself  a  specialist  In  the 
history  of  the  Atlantic  community.  He 
charmed  students  and  readers  with  the  elo- 
quence of  his  prose. 

He  took  what  has  been  described  as  the 
biographical  approach  to  history,  marching 
the  great  figures  of  Europe  from  1500  to  the 
1950's  across  the  stage  of  his  teaching  plat- 
form. 

His  two-volume  "Political  and  Social  His- 
tory of  Modem  Europe,"  published  In  1916, 
was  adopted  by  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  a  standard  textbook.  It  covered  the 
400  years  before  the  beginning  of  World  War 
I. 

Another  work  considered  a  classic  was 
"British  Social  Politics."  published  in  1913. 
which  plainly  outlined  the  growing  trend  of 
what  Dr.  Hayes  csaied  "state  action  for  the 
solution  of  social  problems."  It  was  among 
the  earliest  treatments  of  the  subject. 

Many  of  his  old  friends  considered  It  tragic 
that  his  book  about  his  years  in  Spain 
should  have  tarnished  his  position  as  a  his- 
torian. He  wrote  It  shortly  after  his  return, 
and  It  was  thought  to  lack  the  cool  historical 
approach  of  his  other  writings. 

A  DIMMER   WORLD 

On  his  return  to  the  campus.  Dr.  Hayes 
admitted  to  his  students  that  the  world  did 
not  seem  so  bright  to  him  as  it  had  when 
he  faced  his  first  class  43  years  earlier.  But 
he  hastened  to  add : 

"I  don't  want  anybody  to  commit  sxilclde 
over  the  state  of  the  world  today.  History's 
continuity  Is  greater  and  stronger  than  its 
changes."  * 

Carlton  Joseph  Htmtley  Hayes  was  bom 
May  16.  1882.  on  a  farm  near  Afton.    And  It 
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Jericho  farm  In  Afton  that  he  re- 
after  leaving  Columbia,  though  he 
to  spend  the  winter  months  In 
aparttnent  at  88  Momlngslde  Drive  In 
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a  booklet  on  the  history  of  the 
liked  to  describe  himself  as  "a  dirt 
f4om   Afton."     His   widow   recalled 
that  before  he  suffered  the  first 
of  heart  attacks  a  year  and  a  half 
vi^ed  to  enjoy  long  walks  and  canoe 
1  he  nearby  Susquehanna  River, 
his  career,  he  received  many  hon- 
deg  ees,  Including  a  doctorate  of  laws 
Coll  imbla  in  1929.     The  University  of 
Daiae  gave  him  Its  Laetare  Medal  in 
t  elng  an  outstanding  Catholic  lay- 
awards  Included  the  Catholic 
of  St.  Bonaventxire  College  in 
the  Cardinal  Newman  Award  from 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1957. 
historians  of  the  American  Hls- 
.  Association      elected      him      their 
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A  funer  il  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow nornlng  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic 
Chiirch  li    Afton. 
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was  a  founder  of  the  National 

of  Christians  and  Jews  and  was 

c  cochairman  from  1928  to  1946. 

his  widow,  the  former  Miss  Mary 

Dr.  Hayes  Is  survived  by  a 

Mrs.  William  D.  Tucker,  Jr.;  a  son, 

J.  Hayes,  and   12  grandchildren. 

then  teenagers,  accompanied 

to  Spain  in  1942.     Newspaper 

called  the  family  "the  four 


SI^AL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

copsent  to  address  the  House  for 

and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


EiPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
more  to  the  impending  trans- 
crisis  involving  the  New  Haven 
This  is  not  the  first  crisis  this 
las  gone  through  but  it  may  well 
critical. 

it  involves  the  entire  com- 

Iroad  system  serving  Metropoli- 

York  City.     The  New  Jersey 

are  in  similar  plight  and  the 

Railroad  faces  a  similar 

;he  next  2  years.    The  present 

the  New  Haven,  however,  is 

imminent  and  pressing. 

rears,  I  have  urged  that  an  in- 

agency   be   created  to  handle 

transportation.    In  both  the 

in  the  present  Congress,  I  in- 

legislation  which  would  ratify 

nterstate  agreement  in  princi- 

n  advance  of  an  actual  agree - 

principle  of  advance  approval 

:;ases  were  specifically  endorsed 

dent    Kennedy's    message    on 


m^st 


Is  and 


fac  mg 


T  le 


the  need  for  it  is  more  apparent 


30,  yesterday,  marked  the 

)f  a  deadline  for  a  plan  under 

New  Haven  would  have  been 

lease  130  new  and  rebuilt  cars 

Port  of  New  York  Authority. 


These  cars  are  essential  to  the  railroad's 
present  commuter  operations  but  which 
it  cannot  possibly  afford  to  buy. 

This  plan,  worked  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Federal  Judge  Robert  Ander- 
son, whose  court  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  railroad  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
hinged  upon  the  payment  of  subsidies 
to  the  New  Haven  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  by  the  Westchester  County 
government  in  New  York. 

Connecticut  met  her  part  of  the  bar- 
gain but  the  Westchester  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  voted  the  plan  down. 
Connecticut's  payments  would  have  been 
$450,000  a  year  and  Westchester's  $400,- 

000  a  year.  These  are  sizable  sums  but 
they  are  no  more  than  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  financial  loss  that  would 
be  suffered  if  commuter  railroad  service 
is  abandoned. 

The  loss  in  real  estate  values  alone 
and  the  following  collapse  of  tax  revenues 
would  be  disastrous. 

With  the  scrapping  of  the  car-lease 
arrangement,  the  New  Haven  is  left  with- 
out resources  by  which  to  replace  its  worn 
equipment. 

The  trustees  of  the  railroad  notified 
the  public  Monday  that  they  would  have 
to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  permission  to  reduce  com- 
muter service,  although  they  promised 
they  will  maintain  full  service  as  long 
as  they  have  cars  that  can  run. 

So  we  are  now  in  the  situation  where 
our  vital  commuter  service  has  nothing 
to  support  it.  Unless  something  is  done, 
it  will  wear  away  and  there  will  be  noth- 
ing left  to  salvage. 

A  number  of  long-range  plans  have 
been  drafted  and  are  being  studied  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  the  railroad. 
But  these  will  avail  us  nothing  unless 
there  is  a  railroad  in  existence. 

It  is  clear  that  public  agencies  must 
act  to  sustain  commuter  service  until 
such  time  as  the  proper  long-range  pro- 
gram can  be  put  into  effect. 

I  urge  again  swift  action  on  an  inter- 
state compact.    And  for  the  long  range 

1  repeat  my  insistence  that  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  be  included  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS  AT 
TEXARKANA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  speeches  made  by  the  President 
and  the  First  Lady  at  Texarkana,  Ark., 
last  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  a  presidential  political 
campaign,  according  to  the  American 
tradition,  the  President  as  well  as  his 
opposition,  say  some  things  that  people 
may  forget  after  election  day. 

When  the  President  spoke  in  Texar- 
kana last  week,  he  was  not  talking  po- 
litical pap;  he  was  not  talking  political 
nonsense;   he  was  a  friend  talking  to 


friends.    He  thinks  as  a  Texan  and  « 
think  as  Texans.     Of  course,  'we  w? 
comed  our  kissing  cousins  from  Arkaji 
sas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana,  who  c^I 
to  Texarkana  to  enjoy  the  historic  ocS 
sion  of  the  President's  visit.    Butwp 
Texans  were  extremely  proud  to  heu 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  speak  and  mt 
pride  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  a  Texan  who 
knows,    as   most   Texans    do,   precisely 
what  he  is  saying  and  what  he  is  doli^ 

He  was  not  speaking  out  of  several 
sides  of  his  mouth.  There  was  no  expla- 
nation needed  to  interpret  what  he  said' 
He  was  not  soft-soaping.  He  was  laying 
the  facts  of  life  on  the  line. 

I  cannot  adequately  relate  to  you  my 
feelings  when  it  came  time  for  me  to  in- 
troduce the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  36  years  as  a  Congress- 
man I  never  had  a  greater  thrill. 

Four  years  previously  I  had  introduced 
our  martyred  President,  a  man  whom  I 
admired  greatly,  but  he  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is 
from  Texas. 

What  President  Johnson  said  in  Tex- 
arkana becomes  part  of  the  historical 
record.    I  am  pleased  now  to  make  avail- 
able his  remarks,  which  are  as  follows; 
Remarks  of  the  President 

The  President.  Mr.  Russell,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Faubus,  Governor  Connally,  Senator 
Yarborough,  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Patman, 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Harris,  distinguished 
platform  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  flrst, 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  regret  to  all  of  you 
and  to  each  of  you  for  our  tardiness  thl« 
evening.  It  was  good  of  you  to  want  us  to 
cpme.  It  was  even  better  of  you  to  be  w 
Mtlent  and  understanding.  We  left  Wash- 
ifcfo^Hew'i^  this  morning,  about  4:30  or  5 
o'cloCK^our/  time,  and  we  have  been  to  El 
Paso,  Eufai^a  Dam,  in  Oklahoma,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma  City,  and  everywhere  we  have  gone 
we  have  been  meeting  and  visiting  with  and 
talking  with,  and  seeing,  good  people  Just 
like  you.  So  because  of  the  crowd  and  be- 
cause of  our  desire  to  say  "Hello"  to  each 
of  them,  we  were  delayed  tonight.  I  hope 
that  you  are  good  enough  to  understand  that 
there  wasn't  much  we  could  do  about  it. 

We  do  appreciate  your  coming  here  and 
welcoming  us  back  to  our  home  State.  We 
do  appreciate  the  presence  of  the  two  great 
Governors  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  how 
they  honor  us  on  this  platform.  We  are 
very  pleased  that  we  could  have  with  us  our 
own  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
Ralph  Yarborough;  our  own  Congressman, 
Jack  Brooks. 

You  know,  we  In  Texas  are  very  proud  of 
our  delegation.  We  have  been  proud  of  It 
for  many  years  in  the  Congress.  When  Mr. 
Garner  was  Vice  President  many  years  ago, 
and  Mr.  Rayburn  was  the  majority  leader 
getting  ready  for  the  Speakership,  someone 
asked  him  why  Texas  had  such  a  fine  dele- 
gation In  the  Congress.  Mr.  Garner  replied, 
"We  pick  'em  young,  we  pick  'em  honest, 
we  send  them  there  and  we  keep  them  there." 
And  the  reason  that  Texas  and  Arkansas  both 
have  such  a  fine  delegation  In  the  Con- 
gress today  is  because  you  pick  'em  young, 
and  you  pick  'em  honest,  and  you  send  'em 
there,   and   you   keep   them   there. 

I  think  I  should  say  to  you  people  in 
Texarkana,  you  are  a  very  fortunate  lot.  For 
many  years  you  have  had  two  of  the  ablest 
Congressmen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. You  know,  there  was  a  time  in  Texas 
history  when  we  said  we  give  you  two  Gover- 
nors for  the  price  of  one.  Well,  in  Texarkana 
you  have  two  Congressmen  for  the  price  d. 
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»„„r  own  beloved  Wright  Patman  and 
on«.  y^^bJo^ed  OREN  HARRIS.  Texans  will 
""..^^nd  this  because  wje  are  quite  a 
"^tTt  lot  but  while  I  have  ia  chance  to  .say 
""•^^fhinK  to  Arkansas,  I  w«nt  to  say  this: 
Ce  18  no  delegation  in  th«  U.S.  Congress 
?  t  hM  contributed  more  to  the  success  of 
w  Congress,  that  has  contributed  more 
""^L  constructive  leadership  to  the  entire 
jound,  constru  ^^^^^   ^^  Arkansas. 

Si:;l«are  States  in\he  Union  that  you  can't 
^!^hln  number  of  tillable  acres.  There  are 
^^  in  the  union  that  you  can't  match  in 
f.^  of  per  capita  wealth.  There  are 
«X  in  the  union  that  you  cannot  match 
fn  Spulation.  But  I  will  tell  you,  the 
Art^sas  delegation  is  a  match  for  any  dele- 
^tlon  in  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
^ToHi*  McCLELLAN  and  Bill  Ftilbright  wear 
nrJudlv  the  title  of  senators  from  the  great 
Eof  Arkansas  in  the  greatest  deliberative 
Sv  in  the  world.  Wilbur  Mills,  Jim  Trim- 
SmT  Oren  Harris,  the  other  Members  of  the 
*;^'ansas  delegation  in  the  Congress,  are  al- 
i^vs  Sere  and  on  the  Job,  and  all  of  them 
have  reached  positions  of  seniority  where 
^ev  exercise  great  influence.  I  have  never 
sMn  a  single  one  of  them  when  you  called 
uDon  them  but  what  they  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about  and  they  had  only  one 
criterion,  only  one  yardstick  they  applied, 
and  that  was  this:  If  this  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  good   for  Arkansas  and  It  is  good 

for  us.  ,       .  , 

I  say  to  you  tonight  that  the  Arkansas 
delegation  in  the  Congress  has  made  great 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  all  of  our 
people.  And  I  honor  them  and  I  salute  them. 

We  have  come  here,  though,  to  commem- 
orate the  great  life  of  a  great  man— John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Ten  thousand  words 
would  not  honor  the  1,000  days  that  he  served 
us  all.  Ten  times  10,000  words  would  not 
express  the  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  each  of 
us  tonight.  But  John  Kennedy  would  be  im- 
patient If  we  spent  even  100  words  eulogizing 
him  or  sorrowing  over  him.  He  would  want 
us  to  honor  him  as  he  always  honored  us, 
by  thinking  of  tomorrow,  by  talking  of  what 
we  must  do  together  to  make  tomorrow  bet- 
ter and  brighter,  and  more  secure  for  all 
men  in  our  land  and  for  all  people  around 
the  world. 

On  that  September  day  4  years  ago  when 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  came  here  to  Tex- 
arkana and  spoke  to  you,  he  had  this  to  say: 
"Lyndon  Johnson  and  I  seek  to  represent 
the  United  States  In  a  very  difficult  and  a 
very  dangerous  period.  We  do  not  run  for 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice-Presidency 
promising  that  if  we  are  elected  life  will  be 
easier.  But  we  do  promise  you  that  If  we 
are  elected  this  country  will  begin  to  move 
again.  This  country  will  move  forward. 
This  country  will  stand  strong.  This  coun- 
try's brightest  days  will  be  ahead." 

Tonight,  you  know,  and  all  the  world 
knows,  that  America  is  moving  forward. 
America  does  stand  strong,  the  brightest 
days  that  we  have  ever  known  are  opening 
before  us.  And  they  are  opening  in  every 
section  of  the  land.  I  am  so  proud  that  we 
have  leadership  that  is  opening  those  doors 
to  our  own  beloved  section.  But  I  would 
not  want  to  mislead  you.  This  is  still  a 
dangerous  and  a  difficult  time.  This  gen- 
eration of  Americans  wants  no  promise  of 
a  life  of  ease,  for  we  seek  to  live  the  life  of 
the  free.  Our  concern  tonight  Is  for  courage 
enough  to  win  the  contest  of  our  times,  for 
we  know  this:  What  we  have  we  cannot  keep; 
what  we  hope  to  have  we  cannot  reach,  un- 
less we  hold  to  our  sure  and  our  steadfast 
course  of  strength.  America's  strength  ha* 
never  been  the  strength  of  arms  alone. 
America's  missiles  are  mighty.  But  the  true 
strength  of  America  lies  In  the  moral  might 
of  our  cause.  It  lives  In  the  rlghteovisness 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  sons  of 
America   are   welcome    tonight   In   the    free 


lands  around  the  world  becavise  all  men  know 
that  their  ptu-poee  Is  peace.  And  the  day 
must  never  come  when  our  words  or  our 
deeds  cause  that  purpose  to  be  doubted.  Who 
leads  America  must  speak  what  Is  deep  In 
the  hearts  of  Americans,  not  what  comes 
from  the  top  of  the  head.  And  deep  In  the 
heart  of  all  America  Is  a  love  for  peace.  We 
so  devoutly  want  peace  in  the  world.  We 
want  peace  in  the  lives  of  all  of  our  people. 
We  want  our  senior  citizens  and  our  young 
folks,  our  family  farmers  and  our  business- 
men, our  worklngmen  and  our  management 
people,  to  live  without  fear  of  the  future. 

In  your  lifetime  and  mine,  great  gains 
have  been  made  In  this  land,  the  greatest 
gains  ever  made  In  any  land  at  any  time. 
And  there  is  no  time  for  us  tonight  to  give 
those  gains  away  or  to  allow  them  to  be 
taken  from  us.  But  those  gains  will  go,  and 
they  will  be  taken  from  us,  if  ever  we  allow 
any  people  to  divide  us,  because  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  moral  fitness  for  men  who  seek 
a  public  trust  is  their  devotion  to  perfection 
of  our  system  and  their  devotion  to  Justice 
In  oiu"  society.  All  that  we  are,  all  that  we 
ever  hope  to  be,  is  placed  In  mortal  Jeopardy 
by  those  who  would  divide  us,  by  those  who 
would  set  class  against  class,  and  creed 
against  creed,  and  religion  against  religion, 
and  cotor  against  color,  and  section  against 
section.' 

Let  me  remind  each  of  you  tonight  that 
here  In  Texarkana  I  stand  astride  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two  great  States.  Only 
a  few  miles  out  yonder  and  a  few  miles  behind 
me  two  other  great  States  Joined  these  two. 
Almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world  these  lines 
would  be  marked  by  fences,  or  barriers,  or 
walls.  But  not  here  in  America.  As  It  Is 
among  Americans,  so  It  Is  between  us  and 
our  neighbors. 

Only  last  week  I  stood  on  our  border  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  far  away  from 
here.  Only  today,  at  noon,  I  stood  on  our 
border  with  the  President  of  Mexico.  On 
neither  border  are  there  fortifications,  barbed 
wire  fences,  or  fears.  And  this  Is  the  way 
that  Americans  want  to  live  in  the  world 
and  at  home.  And  this  Is  another  reason 
why  we  must  guard  against  those  who  would 
erect  around  our  regions  or  our  States  prej- 
udice and  the  barriers  of  hate  or  misunder- 
standing. 

My  beloved  friends,  as  I  stand  here  before 
you  tonight,  looking  into  your  faces  and  Into 
your  eyes,  I  face  to  the  South.  I  speak  words 
which  were  spoken  long  before  when  I  say, 
"Abandon  all  these  local  animosities  and 
make  your  sons  American."  Those  are  the 
words  of  a  great  son  of  the  South.  Those 
are  the  words  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  they  are 
the  words  by  which  all  of  us  may  wisely  live 
today.  Sixty  miles  from  here  my  wife  was 
born.  In  this  part  of  Texas  she  lived  as  a 
young  girl  and  she  learned  as  a  young 
woman.  This  earth  of  Texas  Is  part  of  her, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  it  is  part  of  me.  She 
has  come  back  home  tonight  to  the  soli  and 
to  the  people  that  she  loves. 

One's  heart  never  really  leaves  home;  al- 
though thousands  of  miles  may  Intrude,  and 
you  may  walk  with  kings,  queens.  Prime 
Ministers  and  fair  ladles,  there  Is  forever  a 
part  of  your  birthplace  that  Is  bright  and 
that  is  alive,  and  gives  you  pride. 

So  tonight  I  speak  to  you  with  a  heart  full 
of  hope  and  with  a  heart  full  of  promise, 
but  there  are  voices  abroad  In  the  land  that 
have  a  strange  and  a  brittle  tone.  They  cry 
out  that  we  are  weak,  and  America  Is  soft 
and  blind.  They  insist  the  way  to  the  future 
Is  the  road  back  Into  the  past.  They  demand 
suspicion  as  the  price  of  liberty,  and  bellig- 
erence as  the  alternate  for  peace.  They 
Just  can't  seem  to  find  anything  right  with 
our  beloved  country  and  our  beloved  people, 
and  all  they  find  about  us  is  wrong. 

But  thank  God  truth  Is  eternal.  Malice 
may  distort  and  Ignorance   may  Ignore   It, 


and  panic  may  deride  It,  but  the  truth  Is 
always  there.  Truth  Is  the  weapon  of  the 
people,  and  truth  is  their  shield  against  dis- 
honor. Truth  will  protect  them  from  false 
prophets  and  truth  will  save  them  from 
cruel  hopes. 

The  truth  Is  simple  and  the  truth  Is  this: 
Our  beloved  Nation  was  never  stronger  than 
it  is  this  hour  tonight,  and  our  Nation  was 
never  more  prosperous  tJian  it  Is  this  hour 
tonight.  You  and  all  of  you  know  that  In 
your  heart  I  am  right,  because  I  know  where 
we  have  been,  so  it  Is  easy  to  measure  how 
far  we  have  come. 

Tonight  social  security  Is  the  haven  for 
our  elderly  citizens,  and  minimum  wages 
have  brought  a  better  life  to  millions  of  our 
little  people.  The  TVA  and  the  RE  A  have 
banished  darkness  from  the  countryside,  and 
some  of  the  voices  say  that  this  Is  all  wrong, 
but  the  truth  says  that  It  Is  right.  Tonight 
ovu-  free  enterprise  system  was  never  health- 
ier. Wages  were  never  larger.  Profits  were 
never  higher,  and  Job  opportunities  were 
never  brighter,  because  more  than  72  million 
have  Jobs  tonight.  Some  of  the  voices  deny 
this,  but  you  know  in  your  heart  that  It  Is 
right. 

Today  we  have  opened  the  doors  to  more 
education  for  more  people.  We  have  widened 
the  horizons  of  better  conservation  of  all  of 
our  natural  resources.  This  afternoon  I  saw 
dozens  of  miles  of  long  lakes  where  mothers 
and  fathers  will  take  their  children  for  week- 
ends. I  saw  dams  that  will  save  the  farmers 
downstream  from  floods.  I  saw  homes  that 
will  have  electricity  because  of  the  energy 
that  is  created.  Yes,  the  voices  say  this  con- 
servation Is  wrong,  but  you  know,  and  I 
know,  in  our  hearts  that  it  is  right. 

Tonight  we  ask  for  equality  under  our 
Constitution  and  under  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
We  ask  for  equality  and  Justice  and  for  treat- 
ment for  all  of  our  citizens  under  our  Con- 
stitution, and  because  of  this,  some  of  us 
are  smeared  and  some  of  us  are  told  that  we 
should  be  fearful,  but  the  truth  says  that 
It  Is  right.  Today  we  enjoy  more  freedom 
than  any  American  ever  enjoyed  at  any  time 
in  our  history,  and  what  Is  Important,  we 
have  more  time  to  enjoy  It  because  we  are 
working  fewer  hours  per  day,  fewer  days  per 
week,  fewer  weeks  per  year.  The  voices  deny 
this,  but  the  truth  says  that  It  Is  right. 

Tonight  we  have  a  test  ban  treaty  that 
keeps  the  air  that  we  breathe — It  keeps  It 
clean  and  free  of  poison.  Some  of  the  voices 
say  that  this  Is  a  mistake,  that  this  Is  wrong, 
but  the  mothers  of  America  say  this  Is  right, 
and  you  know  In  your  own  heart  that  this  Is 
right. 

Tonight  we  strive  for  peace,  peace  In  the 
world  through  armed  strength  and  through 
human  understanding,  through  the  United 
Nations  and  through  God's  own  rule  of  do- 
ing unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  The  voices  say  this  Is  wrong,  but 
the  truth  says  this  is  right. 

So  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  have  faith  in 
the  truth.  The  truth  made  us  free  and  the 
truth  shall  keep  us  free.  Sometimes  In  the 
late  of  night,  when  all  the  Capital  city  has 
gone  to  sleep,  I  sit  by  myself  behind  that  big 
black  fence  and  I  read  and  I  think,  and 
oftentimes  It  is  so  quiet  In  the  White  House 
that  I  can  almost  hear  the  footsteps  of  the 
men  who  have  lived  In  that  house,  and  the 
men  who  have  walked  its  halls  and  have 
slept  in  its  rooms,  and  have  stayed  awake 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up— Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, and  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
when  the  problems  and  the  decisions  that 
are  part  of  every  President's  life  weigh  heav- 
ily upon  me,  and  my  shoulders  bend  because 
it  Just  seems  that  you  can't  carry  any  more, 
I  always  try  to  remember  that  this  land  waa 
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days  ago  I  put  into  the  Record 
of  that  event  as  carried  in  the 
Texarkapa  Gazette. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record 

of  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  who 

njost  distingviished  constituent  I 

in  my  36  years  in  the  Congress. 
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lellghted  and  honored  to  place 
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WALTER  LIPPMANN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aks  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  colum- 
nist, Walter  Lippmann,  is  perhaps  a  bril- 
liant man.  He  is  able  to  count  many  of 
America's  most  serious  thinkers  among 
his  readers.  His  influence  is  great.  It  is, 
therefore,  doubly  tragic  that  this  man 
should  engage  in  such  misrepresentation, 
and  fall  victim  to  such  faulty  logic,  as  I 
find  revealed  in  his  column  in  the  Sep- 
tember 24  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Entitled  "On  Warmongering,"  it  could 
only  come  from  the  pen  of  a  man  whose 
passions  have  obtained  control  over  his 
honesty  and  gQgd  sense,  or  is  seeking  to 
prove  his  position  with  "the  establish- 
ment." 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Lippmann  says  about 
the  foreign  policy  of  Senator  Goldw.ater  : 

If  one  studies  his  remarks  on  foreign  pol- 
icy, one  finds  that  his  idea  of  diplomacy  Is 
to  deliver  an  ultimatum.  If  wliat  he  means 
is  what  he  says,  he  would  solve  all  our  dif- 
ficult problems  by  issuing  an  ultimatum  to 
somebody.  He  would  solve  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  by  an  ultimatum  t(5  Hanoi  and  an 
ultimatum  to  Pelping.  He  would  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  (Mr.  Llppmann's  word]  in  Cuba 
by  an  ultimatum  to  Castro.  He  would  re- 
move the  Berlin  wall  by  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  as  gross  a  mis- 
representation of  a  man's  position  as  I 
have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  see  in 
print.  Mr.  Lippmann  is  not  writing  in 
such  a  fashion  because  he  does  not  know 
better.  He  is  sufficiently  well  educated 
and  well  read  to  know  that  what  he  says 
is  imtrue.  A  very  full  and  complete  ex- 
position of  Senator  Goldwater's  views 
on  foreign  policy  was  set  foi'th  for  Life 
magazine  on  January  17,  1964. 

There  is  no  talk  whatsoever  of  ulti- 
matums in  this  article,  any  more  than 
he  is  talking  today  of  ultimatums. 
Rather  it  is  a  carefully  reasoned  argu- 
ment for  a  foreign  policy  which  would 
halt  the  further  advance  of  communism, 
while  maintaining  the  peace  through 
such  strength  that  the  Communists 
would  never  dare  to  attack.  For  any  of 
my  colleagues  and  for  all  those  people 
who  may  wish  to  know  the  truth.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  compare  the  two  articles 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Lippmann 
article,  "On  Warmongering."  as  well  as 
Senator  Goldwater's  article  from  Life 
magazine,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Lippmann's  distortion  of  the  Sena- 
tor's call  for  firmness  in  our  foreign 
policy  may  flow  from  his  own  particular 
inability  to  perceive  that  such  firmness 
is  not  the  same  as  plunging  into  war.  Mr. 
Lippmann  was,  and  is.  among  the  most 
articulate  opponents  of  those  who  call 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Communist 
base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Cuba, 
or  reinstituting  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Before  the  great  missile  crisis  of  1962  he 
assailed  all  those  who  warned  that  the 
United  States  must  act.  So  sure  was 
he  that  action  meant  war,  that  when  at 
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last  President  Kennedy  was  forcMi  ♦ 
act.  Lippmann  was  appalled     He^w 
cized    the    Cuban    blockade    as   S 
milk."    He  could  not  believe  that  Uu 
Soviet   ships   would   not  challenge  fh 
blockade.    And   he   called   immSlaw! 
for  the  United  States  to  withdrawl^ 
missiles  from  Turkey  as  the  only  w 
to  avoid  war.  ^'^ 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Lippmann  has  mad* 
It  clear  that  he  opposes  the  efTort  tode! 
fend  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  VieU 
nam.  He  argues  insistently  for  the  so! 
called  neutralization  of  Vietnam  on  thi 
theory  that  it  probably  will  not  fall  to 
the  Communists  in  such  an  event-  but 
even  if  it  does  this  is  "all  right ''  be 
cause  the  Communists  of  Indochina  are 
bound  to  be  "national  Communists  "  who 
will  not  be  dangerous.  In  still  another 
column  Mr.  Lippmann  has  argued  that 
we  do  not  have  to  fear  the  withdrawal 
of  our  power  from  the  mainland  of 
southeast  Asia  because  our  carrier  power 
will  still  be  available,  cruising  off  the 
coast.  Mr.  Lippmann  would  do  well  to 
explain  how  he,  who  opposes  military 
action  of  any  kind,  would  use  the  Navy 
or  the  Air  Force  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  a  Vietnam  abandoned  by 
American  ground  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  man  whose 
every  column  portrays  the  most  abysmal 
ignorance  of  communism  and  its  meth- 
ods and  who  now  says  of  Senator  Gold- 
water,  a  member  of  the  other  body's 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

(He)  does  not  live  In  the  daylight  world 
and  does  not  deal  with  real  people,  only  with 
the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  of  Super- 
man's imagining. 

I  leave  it  to  the  infinitely  better  sense 
of  the  American  people  to  draw  the  prop- 
er conclusions  as  to  who  it  who  is  living 
in  "the  darkness  of  illusion": 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  34, 
1964) 

On   Warmongering 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

General  Elsenhower  says  it  Is  "tommyrof 
to  think  that  Senator  Goldwater  is  a  "war- 
monger"— that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  wanti 
to  start  a  war.  But  does  anybody  say  that 
Barry  Goldwater  wants  a  war?  I  know  of 
no  one  who  says  it,  or  thinks  it.  What  U 
being  said  is  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  be  much  more  likely  than  President 
Johnson  to  get  us  into  a  big  war. 

This  charge,  which  Is  affecting  the  cam- 
paign profoundly,  is  that  Senator  Gold- 
water's  admiration  of  brinkmanship,  his  Un- 
puisive  willingness  to  threaten  nuclear  war, 
could  put  this  country  in  the  position  where 
the  only  choice  left  was  between  surrender 
and  nuclear  war.  It  is  not  that  Barry  Gold- 
water  wants  to  have  a  war;  it  Is  that  he 
denounces  every  alternative  to  war  as  sur- 
render, appeasement,  or  cowardice. 

The  crucial  fallacy  of  his  military  think- 
ing and  of  his  ideas  about  foreign  policy  H 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  must 
be  and  will  be  obeyed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  by  its  adversaries,  its  rivals,  its  allies. 
Here  again  is  that  unreason  of  the  dreamer: 
the  Illusion  of  superman  that  all  opponenU 
can  be  commanded  to  disappear.  Of  courw, 
the  Senator  does  not  want  a  war.  But  he  ii 
suffering  from  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  illusions  of  a  statesman,  the  Illusion  of 
omnipotence. 

Thus,  if  one  studies  his  remarks  on  foreign 
policy,  one  finds  that  his  idea  of  diplomacy 
is   to    deliver   an   ultimatum.      If   what  he 


-„.  Is  what  he  says,  he  would  solve  all 
"difficult  problems  by  Issuing  an  ultl- 
^TtiSTto  somebody.  He  would  solve  the 
?.«SSne*e  conflict  by  an  ultimatum  to 
al^i^S  an  ultimatum  to  Pelping.  He 
^a  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  In  Cuba  by 
,  rtimatum  to  Castro.  He  would  remove 
Se  Sn  wall  by  an  ultimatum  to  the  So- 
.*at  Government. 

He  is  at  pains  to  deny  that  he  is  "tngger- 
x.nnv  "  and  General  Elsenhower  is  now  testl- 
S  that  no  one  who  has  seen  a  war  could 

ant  a  war  But  Barry  Goldwater  is  unde- 
ni^lT  ultimatum-happy.  And  this  makes 
wm  a  very  dangerous  man.  For  there  are 
«iwerful  brave,  and  proud  nations  which 
^Dose  us  on  various  issues.  A  President 
whowould  conduct  foreign  policy  by  ulti- 
matum is  failing  to  realize  that  other  people 
j^  like  Americans  in  that,  driven  to  it,  they 
wUl  flght  rather  than  surrender. 

This  is  the  specific  danger  of  Goldwaterism 
in  foreign  affairs:  an  instii^ctive  and  impul- 
sive preference  for  the  Ultimatum  rather 
than  for  negotiation.  That  is  why,  without 
intending  to  have  a  war,  he  would  prove  to 
be  a  precipitator  of  warlike  crises  and  per- 
haps of  the  ultimate  crisis  of  a  war  of  anni- 
hilation. For  him  the  outer  world  does  not 
really  exist:  the  foreigners  who  live  \)eyond 
the  seas  are  not  other  men  with  whom  we 
must  live  on  this  planet  but  abstractions 
who  win  vanish   if  the  President  barks   at 

them.  ^      ^ 

There  has  been  no  serious  discussion  about 
foreign  affairs  in  this  campaign.  There  Is  not 
likely  to  be.  For  the  President  lives  in  the 
daylight  world  and  there  he  deals  with  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  and  Germans  and  South 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  and  Cypriots,  all 
of  whom  are  very  different  and  most  of  whom 
are  very  ornery.  They  all  have  certain  things 
in  common.  In  the  daylight  world  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  he  did  not  create  them.  He 
knows  that  he  does  not  own  them.  And  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  command  them. 

But  Barry  Goldwater  does  not  live  in  the 
daylight  world  and  he  does  not  deal  with 
real  people,  only  with  the  good  guys  and  the 
bad  guys  of  superman's  imagining. 
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Goldwater   Responds    to    Lite's    Editorial: 

"My  Proposal    for    a   'Can-Win'   Foreign 

Policy" 

(By  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater) 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
torn  by  conflict.  We  are  challenged  to  use 
our  power  to  achieve  freedom  and  peace 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  falling  to 
doit. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  sum  of  principles  and  pur- 
poses through  which  we  shape  our  national 
destiny — a  clear  statement  of  our  Interests, 
a  believable  expression  of  the  will  to  main- 
tain these  interests  and  a  vision  of  the  sort 
of  world  in  which  nations  like  ours  can  live. 

Foreign  policy  should  not  be  confused  with 
foreign  programs.  Programs  as  such  stem 
from  policy;  they  do  not  form  It.  To  debate 
programs  Is  to  beg  the  Issue  and  avoid  the 
confrontation  with  our  national  conscience 
which  a  real  foreign  policy  requires. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  war 
or  peace  is  the  only  foreign  policy  Issue. 
Peace  has  many  complex  requirements  and 
war  has  many  faces  which  we  need  to  know 
more  clearly.  But  first  we  need  the  state- 
ment and  the  vision. 

The  fundamentals  of  a  decent  public  order 
are  based  upon  a  view  of  man  as  endowed 
with  inherent,  intrinsic  worth  and  rights. 
His  worth  and  his  rights  must  be  protected 
by  the  rule  of  law  enforced  by  an  impartial 
Judiciary,  respect  for  personal  liberty  and 
religion,  a  free  press,  diffusion  of  political 
and  economic  power,  and  emphasis  on  free- 
dom of  creativity  for  the  Individual.  Since 
we  hold  that  government  derives  its  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 


a  world  In  which  we  can  live  safely  by  our 
principles  must  Include  both  opportunity 
for  all  nations  to  live  In  the  way  prescribed 
by  their  people's  convictions  and  the  assur- 
ance that  our  system  will  enjoy  a  decent  re- 
spect from  other  governments. 

In  present-day  terms,  the  major  objective 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be  the  re- 
duction of  Communist  power  to  a  level  from 
which  it  cannot  threaten  the  security  of  our 
Nation  or  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  will 
require  full  mobilization  of  the  free  world's 
resolve  and  Its  resources  to  undermine  the 
power  now  held  by  Communists  and  to  en- 
courage their  eviction  from  positions  of  con- 
trol. 

This  does  not  mean  war.  It  means  the 
alternative  to  war;  a  way  to  win  peace — to 
end  threats  to  the  Nation — without  war. 
Together  the  advanced  free  nations  hold 
the  balance  of  world  power.  They  greatly 
outproduce  the  Communist  nations,  whose 
economies,  now  deeply  in  trouble,  would 
stagnate  without  constant  Infusions  of 
Western  productivity. 

Psychologically,  too,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage. Freedom  is  our  century's  most  inspir- 
ing cry.  The  Western  nations  have  more 
freedom  than  man  has  ever  before  enjoyed 
and  have  extended  It.  Communism  demon- 
strably has  been  freedom's  archenemy.  But 
we  have  tended  to  hide  freedom's  light  under 
a  bushel  of  our  own  reticence.  We  must  re- 
move the  bushel  so  that  the  light  that  is 
there  vrtll  shine — brilliantly. 

If  we  fail  to  exploit  these  other  Instru- 
ments of  national  power,  there  eventually 
will  come  a  time  when  the  military  instru- 
ment alone  will  serve  and  ony  the  alterna- 
tive of  war  or  surrender  will  be  available. 

Our  present  policy  of  coexistence  has  failed 
to  alter  communism's  goal  of  destroying  the 
political  and  social  forms  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  It  win  continue  to  fail  be- 
cause it  does  not  counter  the  aggressive 
dynamism  of  Communist  expansion. 

The  Communists  would  like  to  present  us 
with  the  one  choice:  either  give  in  or  face 
nuclear  war.  But  hot  war  Is  not  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  campaign  toward  reducing 
Communist  power  and  evicting  Communist 
powerholders.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
equate  a  can-win  policy — the  desire  to  win — 
with  a  desire  for  war,  Just  as  it  Is  foolish  to 
suggest  that  a  no-wln  policy  will  produce 
peace 

There  is  always  a  risk  of  war  in  a  world  in 
which  possessors  of  great  military  power  are 
committed  to  aggression.  But  war  is  a  risk 
to  the  Communists  as  well  as  to  us. 

The  Communists  are  deterred  from  risking 
war  today  by  our  preponderant  military- 
technology  advantage.  That  deterrence  can 
last  only  so  long  as  we  keep  an  unfiagging 
opposition  to  the  total  Communist  enter- 
prise. 

Our  present  deterrent  power  was  built 
almost  entirely  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  no  significant 
addition  to  it  since,  and  there  are  no  plans 
for  strengthening  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
plans  to  phase  It  down. 

Easing  the  arms  race  will  not  ease  tensions. 
It  win  enable  a  growing  Impunity  for  reck- 
less Communist  tactics. 

We  should  not  fall  Into  the  very  trap  which 
Communist  strategy  seeks  to  set  for  us — 
namely,  that  every  time  the  free  world  exerts 
pressure  against  an  exposed  Communist  sa- 
lient or  marginal  position,  it  Incurs  the  risk 
of  aU-out  Communist  retaliation.  Commu- 
nist leaders  have  shown  themselves  cautious 
strategists  when  It  comes  to  risking  the  se- 
curity of  their  heartland  by  opting  for  war. 
Thus,  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  free 
world  strategy  should  be  to  exploit  those 
situations  in  which  the  Communists  cannot 
afford  to  take  risks  larger  than  the  stakes 
are  worth. 

Our  weapons  programs — the  choice  of  the 
right  programs,  their  coordination  with  one 


another,  and  the  purposefulness  of  their 
execution — are,  therefore,  matters  of  crucial 
national  concern,  and  their  revltallzatlon  U  a 
matter  of  grave  national  necessity. 

Does  this  approach  alone  doom  any  hope 
for  the  reconciliation  of  our  differences?  No. 
That  hope  Is  doomed  by  communism's  ob- 
jectives and  not  by  any  bellicose  disposition 
in  the  free  world. 

The  Communists'  undevlatlng  pursuit  of  a 
Communist  world  Is  a  fundamental  fact  of 
world  politics  here  and  now.  An  American 
foreign  policy  which  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  this  fundamental  fact  is  about  as  mean- 
ingful as  a  production  of  "Hamlet"  without 
the  Danish  prince.  A  thousand  foreign 
plans,  programs,  and  proposals  only  waste 
our  precious  resources  so  long  as  their  au- 
thors refuse  to  face  the  fact  of  Red  determi- 
nation. 

The  suggestion  that  Khrushchev  is  a 
"better"  Communist  for  our  purposes  and 
therefore  deserves  support  to  prevent  a 
"worse"  Communist  from  taking  his  place  is 
a  Western-style  notion.  It  couldn't  get 
house  room  in  Communist  thinking.  Com- 
munists think  of  communism  in  Ideological, 
not  personal,  terms. 

Western  governments  are  concerned  with 
the  people's  welfare  here  and  now;  a  free 
electorate  does  not  tolerate  the  sacrifice 
of  the  living  generation — Its  own  genera- 
tion— for  the  sake  of  some  Utopian  fancy. 
Government  which  seeks  to  attain  practical 
goals  and  is  responsive  to  the  people — this 
Is  the  kind  of  government  with  which  most 
of  us  are  familiar.  Communist  government 
Is  not  based  on  these  principles.  Yet,  good 
naturedly  and  mistakenly,  the  democratic 
peoples  are  prone  to  credit  these  virtues  to 
governments  which  spurn  democracy  and 
brag  about  It. 

We  must  deal  with  what  is  the  case  and 
not  with  what  we  wish  were  the  case.  De- 
monstrably, the  Communists  themselves 
entertain  no  idea  of  real  peace  with  their 
enemies.  They  consider  themselves  engaged 
In  an  epochal  movement  of  history  which, 
by  historical  necessity,  will  end  the  present 
age  and  destroy  Its  society  to  usher  In  the 
new  Socialist  age. 

The  Conununlst  conflict  machine  consists 
of  many  parts,  any  of  these  dangerous  to 
the  United  States  Insofar  as  it  is  linked, 
by  a  community  of  purpose  and  world  view, 
to  a  Communist  power  center  capable  of 
threatening  the  United  States  or  other  non- 
Communist  nations.  At  present  such  a 
power  center  exists  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
one  may  well  develop  In  Conununlst  China, 
Others  may  develop  In  time. 

Inner  differences  between  the  parts  of  com- 
munism do  not  remove  the  threat  of  any 
one  of  them  to  non-Communist  nations  so 
long  as  the  overthrow  of  the  present  society 
remains  their  conunon  goal.  The  antago- 
nism between  the  Soviets  and  Red  China  Is 
not  based  on  any  difference  in  Ideas  as  to 
their  enemy  (the  non-Communlst  nations, 
particularly  the  United  States)  and  his  as- 
signed fate  (destruction  of  hU  society). 
Thus  we  can  take  no  comfort  from  their 
differences.  In  fact,  the  development  of  two 
Communist  power  centers  could  as  easily 
double  our  problems  as  halve  them. 

Present  U.S.  foreign  policy  does  not  cojw 
squarely  with  any  of  these  situations.  It  1b 
a  series  of  unrelated  programs,  nervous  re- 
flexes and  unwarranted  assumptions.  For- 
eign aid  Is  used,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  strengthen  nations  against  communism 
and  to  strengthen  nations  already  dominated 
by  Communists.  In  those  latter  cases  it  has 
not  weakened  Communist  power  but  has. 
Instead,  eased  internal  difficulties  by  making 
up  local  commodity  deficits. 

Our  nuclear  policies  now  place  mwe  trust 
In  our  enemies  than  In  our  friends.  We 
speak  of  an  "Interdependent"  world  and  yet 
we  deploy  our  strength  so  as  to  Isolate  our- 
selves.   We  are  building.  In  short,  the  lUusory 
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1^  said  to  be  swept  by  what  some 

evolution   of    rising    expectations, 

citable  by  the  Communists.     Firm 

iadership  could  turn  this  turmoil 

direction  of  rising  responsibility. 

Asia  shows  the  greatest  confu- 

pjirposes.     The  decision  In  Laos  to 

worthless  truce  and  accept  a  coa- 

Including  Communists  laid  open  that 

ong  boundaries  to  Communist  In- 

Thailand,  once  a  strong  ally,  has 

exposed,  lonely  and  virtually  for- 

(  ambodla,  perceiving  the  meaning 

aljandonment    of  Laos,   now   stands 

on  the  Communist  bandwagon. 

to  make  a  policy  of  concessions 

compatible  with  a  policy  of  reslst- 

etnam  was  hopeless  from  the  be- 


nothing  in  these  situations  that 
the  rallying  together  of  the  non- 
world,  that  can  strengthen  its 
weapons,  or  reduce  the  power  of  the 
I^tead,  on  every  front  there  Is  en- 
for  further  Communist  incur- 
encouragement  also  for  dangerous 
miscalculajtlons  which  could  force  nuclear 
war. 
The 
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XJS.  foreign  policy  does  not 
in  some  cases  even  permit — 
free-world  power,  short  of  general 
Communist  strategy,  under- 
power,  or  encoxirage   the 
Communist  power  holders, 
central  struggle  of  our  time,  the 
iie  United  States  is  crucial,  but 
stand  alone, 
base  of  power  which  can  con- 
and     eventually     over- 
is  the  Atlantic  community 
which  collectively  possesses  the 
power  of  the  earth  and  also 
( ommon   cultural   heritage.     It  is 
disarray  in  the  Atlantic  alliance 
most  seriously  weakens  us  and 
the  expansion  of  communism, 
foreign  policy  Is  conducive  to 
It  has  mishandled  the  dell- 
of  relating  a  ntmaber  of  highly 
industrialized  nations  to  U.S. 
It  has  fumbled  the  problem  of 
nuclear  know-how  and  weapons 
:  rienda.     It  has,  again  and  again, 
the  requirements  and  sensitivities 
and  evoked  distrust  and  mlsun- 
Nor    has    the    alliance    been 
by  our  tendency  to  undercut 
n  the  immensely  complex  process 


a  way  out  of  the  dilemnvi  and 

the  disaster  it  clearly  foreshadows. 

rethink  the  purpose  of  the  alliance, 

to  which  we  are  willing  to 


d  tgree 


concede  to  NATO  certain  prerogatives  which 
we  now  reserve  to  ourselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  preroga- 
tives already  have  been  challenged  so  effec- 
tively by  our  allies  that  we  now  possess  only 
their  shadow.  There  Is  no  use  telling  our- 
selves, for  instance,  but  we  still  hold  a  nu- 
clear monopoly  in  the  alliance  and  will  hold 
It  In  the  future.  Great  Britain  has  such 
power.  Prance  Is  building  It.  There  are  no 
technological  reasons  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  the  same. 

Our  allies  may  be  wrong  about  a  number 
of  things,  but  they  are  quite  right  to  mis- 
trust our  tendency  to  seek  accommodations 
with  communism  through  bilateral  negotia- 
tions. Prance  had  some  reason  to  look  upon 
the  test  ban  treaty  as  an  agreement  arrived 
at  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.SJS.R. 
at  her  expense. 

The  answer  which  frequently  Is  given  to 
Justify  our  current  alliance-fracturing  drive 
toward  a  detente  with  the  Soviets  Is  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  obtain  the  unanimous  consent 
of  15  allies.  That  begs  the  question.  What 
Is  it  that  all  15  allies  have  unanimously 
agreed  upon?  They  have  agreed  that  they 
must  defend  one  another,  through  NATO. 
If  It  is  still  their  mutual  defense  that  they 
are  agreed  upon  and  If  they  still  can  trust 
one  another  to  come  to  each  other's  defense, 
they  can  also  agree — as  we  can — upon  the 
structural  changes  necessary  to  enable  the 
alliance  to  cope  with  the  Issues  of  the  times. 
The  crux  of  the  alliance  problem  Is  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  administration 
since  1960  to  provide  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  our  allies  In  the  planning  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  most  modern  weapons  systems. 
Including  appropriate  nuclear  weapons. 

In  this,  the  Democratic  administration  has 
been  pursuing  the  most  potentially  dis- 
astrous course  of  isolationism  In  our  history, 
and  no  responsible  Western  leader  has  failed 
to  be  alarmed  by  it.  The  American  people 
should  be.  too. 

All  NATO  forces  stationed  in  Europe,  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  should  be  equipped 
with  and  trained  In  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, particularly  of  the  so-called  battlefield 
or  tactical  variety.  So  long  as  Europeans 
feel  that  the  United  States  can  veto  the  de- 
fense of  their  homes  by  the  most  modern 
weapons,  they  will  have  reason  to  view  the 
NATO  alliance  half  In  hope  and  half  In  fear. 
The  question  of  "nuclear  sharing"  revolves, 
actually,  on  a  question  of  trust.  Do  we.  In 
nuclear  matters,  trust  the  Soviets  more  than 
we  trust  our  allies? 

I  have  suggested  that  the  supreme  com- 
mander In  Europe  be  given  authority  over 
the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  appropriate 
to  NATO's  defenses.  The  best  authorization 
ultimately  must  be  worked  out  with  NATO 
Itself.     I  am  convinced  that  It  can  be. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  could  change  the 
course  of  world  affairs.  Agreement  on  de- 
fense matters  should  be  Just  a  beginning. 

The  highly  developed  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic community  are  perfectly  capable  of 
working  out  common  trade  and  political 
policies  which  could  bring  down  the  power 
of  communism  without  war. 

Other  alliances,  such  as  those  of  CENTO 
and  SEATO.  could  be  revived  to  Join  In 
pressures  against  communism  in  the  Middle 
and  Par  East.  Where  are  they  today?  Un- 
der the  Democratic  administration  they  have 
been  barely  remembered,  much  less  encour- 
aged and  strengthened. 

Common  trade  and  political  policies  also 
could  provide  non-Communist  answers  to 
the  developmental  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Africa.  No  single  nation  has 
the  resources  to  underpin  these  develop- 
ments. Present  programs,  scattered  and 
purposeless,  only  provide  easily  squandered 
money.  Really  needed  are  technological, 
administrative,  and  educational  Investments 
by  the  entire  Atlantic  community,  lest  It 
forever  be  the  fate   of   the   underdeveloped 


nations  to  build  appetites  without  DlaB««. 
sustenance  for  decent  entry  into  a  wortrt^ 
advanced  technologies.  ^  ** 

Economic*  warfare    against    the   problem 
ridden  Communist  countries,  waged  tram' 
base  of  Atlantic  purpose,  would  be  one  m^ 
of  undermining  Communist  power  withmt 
shooting  warfare.    Yet  the  trade  pollcie.^ 
the  Western  nations— particularly  thoee  Z 
the   United  States,  whose  leadership  u  re 
quired    to    turn    the    tide— are   supporttoi 
rather  than  eroding  Communist  power    in 
stead  of  being  the  "arsenal  of  democracv" 
the   West    is   becoming   the   "warehoiise  of 
communism"— enabling       Communists     to 
make  up  for  economic  shortfalls  which  other 
wise    would   weaken    their   power   and  verr 
probably  destroy  it  eventually.  ^ 

The  policy  of  relaxing  tensions  by  con- 
dilatory  exchanges  was  tried  with  Hitler 
As  a  result  of  "business  as  usual,"  Hitler 
managed  to  plug  the  holes  of  the  German 
economy  and  to  fight  the  war  in  much  better 
economic  shape  than  he  would  have  been  la 
had  the  Western  democracies  embargoed 
trade  with  Germany. 

Our  current  policies  in  this  regard  are 
almost  perfect  examples  of  everything  ve 
should  not  be  doing.  The  wheat  sale,  on 
Soviet  terms.  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Does  economic  pressiu-e  to  undermine 
Communist  power  mean  that  they  would  be 
driven  to  hot  war?  Hardly.  Countries  eco- 
nomically strapped  and  agriculturally  sapped 
are  ill  equipped  to  fight  wars. 

Psychological  warfare,  another  tool  of 
power  short  of  shooting,  must  have  purpoee 
and  direction  as  well.  "Bland"  Is  the  tough- 
est word  that  comes  to  mind  for  our  present 
performance  in  this  area. 

We  have  now  officially  disavowed  the  at- 
tempts of  others  to  change  the  status  quo. 
We  have  abandoned  even  a  discussion  of  lt[ 
and  we  also  have  dropped  our  opposition  to 
some  Conamimlst  regimes  or  their  clalnu 
to  legitimate  control.  Once  our  tendency  to 
accept  the  status  quo  has  carried  us  to  the 
point  of  endorsing  the  entire  Communlat 
empire  as  a  legitimate  regime  whose  inter- 
ests we  are  committed  to  respect,  It  standi 
to  reason  that  we  can  no  longer  mobilize  any 
psychological  resistance  to  commvmlsm. 

The  United  States  should  publicly  and  re- 
peatedly proclaim  its  confident  expectation 
that  congenital  troublemakers  such  as  the 
Communists  will  not  forever  be  tolerated  to 
control  civilized  nations.  Psychological  war- 
fare should  drive  home  always  this  point: 
Communists  are  alien  rulers  even  In  their 
own  countries.  Blame  for  international 
crises  should  be  placed  squarely  where  It 
belongs — on  the  Conununlst  leadership. 
When  songs  of  freedom  are  sung,  let  them  be 
sung  about  those  who  cherish  freedom  and 
let  the  anger  of  those  songs  be  directed 
against  those  who  in  the  world  today  deny 
freedom — the  Communists. 

In  the  Cuba  blockade,  we  briefly  experi- 
enced the  psychological  advantages  that  ac- 
crue to  firm  action — Just  as  we  had  earlier 
In  President  Truman's  actions  in  Greece  and 
Korea  and  in  President  Elsenhower's  actions 
In  Lebanon  and  in  the  China  Straits.  All  too 
quickly  In  Cuba,  however,  we  abandoned  a 
strong  course  which,  even  today,  could  be 
effective.  We  went  back  to  the  morale- 
enfeebling  course  of  hat-in-hand  diplomacy. 

The  first  barbed  wire  of  the  Berlin  wall 
offered  an  opportunity  for  decisive  action, 
too.  We  could  have,  Justifiably  and  secure- 
ly, dismantled  the  crude  barriers  at  the 
checkpoints.  As  it  is,  we  have  dangerously 
deferred  decision  and  meekly  stood  by  while 
communism  called  the  shots. 

We  should,  and  morally  can,  seek  to  dis- 
credit both  the  Communist  Ideology  and  the 
Communist  leadership  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects,  and  try  to  drive  wedges  between 
them. 

In  countries  not  yet  ruled  by  Commu- 
nists we  should  engage  in  a  systematic  in- 
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^  1  and  organizational  counterattack 
*^'r%e^oi^unl8ts,  with  the  aim  of  de- 
"«*^\,^m  evCTV  position  of  infiuence. 
°y^^  ^ould  rtvlve  the  international  dls- 
^'  ^nfiiul^B  damaging  to  the  Commu- 
''""^  foTlnstance,  the  Hungarian  blood- 
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responsible  decision  regarding  our  member- 
ship can  be  made. 

It  is  avoidance  of  responsibility  and  lack 
of  purpose,  not  a  lack  of  programs,  that  most 
gravely  afflict  our  foreign  policy  today.  The 
defects  will  not  be  cured  by  proposing  more 
and  more  programs. 

Our   foreign    economic    aid    program,   for 

example,  is  an  amalgam  of  many  programs. 

What  is  its  purpose?     Careful  study  reveals 

no  guiding  doctrine  for  it.    But  an  adminis- 

iggues  oi  ^..uixi"-""—   -— .^„„_     rzechoslo-     tratlon  unable   to  keep  together   the  mc»t     ^  ^     oring  ii  oeiuic  wic  xivi^o^  ^^^^^^ 

Kgoir-nU^^verywhere  and  ^ywher.     obviously    ^JJ     1°°'  „„„^  ^,,.     „„„.„„rt»,,i„n  throughout  the  WashUlg- 

*"?1.».    «»»,..»,», Jhouw  b^  ^^^'-     ,J    „  „  St  adequate  Jor  world  pjlt  cs^ 

The    most    effective    approach   to    foreign 


nists— as 

^*",^Hurus6lon  of  internal  affairs  in  West 
^°  ?;foS-Suth  Africa,  a^  an  example- 
•"^  ^d   Sf^mltted   without   raising    the 
ghould   be   pe  oppression  in  Russia. 

•^ra    Po?S     East    Gei-many,    Czechoslo- 
Chlna.   ?°!t^.;    T,„mania.  Bulearia.  Yugo- 


highway  program  which  is  developing, 
however  slowly,  in  the  metropoUtan  area, 
and  the  need  for  rapid  transit. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  today 
because  I  think  it  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  Members  to  learn  that  I  support  rapid 
transit  in  the  Washington  area. 

I  spoke  for  District  of  Columbia  mass 
transit  and  I  voted  for  it  when  the  bill 
was  before  us  earlier  in  this  session.  But 
I  do  bring  it  before  the  House  because 


"f  communist  claims  without  discussion  of 
?iSSS  counterclaims,  which  are  designed 
rSt  tyranny  from  suffering  peoples. 

NeutiSlsm-an  attitude  of  indifference  in 
thHtruggle  between  communism  and  free 
*^1ptleS  repugnant  to  freedom.  Free- 
■^n  ^^d  not  support  it.  Communism. 
"^  .n  Xesslve  force  will  ultimately  not 
J^rmlt  It  Rare  cases  of  genuine  neutrality, 
Kefended.  such  as  that  of  Switzerland. 
!te  not  the  same  as  neutralism,  or  the  at- 
temot  to  play  one  side  against  the  other. 

Political  power,  which  the  West  possesses 
go  abundantly,  should  be  wielded  forth- 
riehtly  to  dissuade  any  non-Communist  or 
nonaimed  nation  from  supporting  conunu- 
nlsm  in  foreign  policy.  As  in  most  areas  of 
human  relationships,  the  wisest  and  most 
honorable  rule  of  conduct  is  to  reward  one  s 
friends  and  to  punish  one's  enemies.  The 
Democratic  administration,  heartlessly  and 
imprudently,  stands  this  rule  on  its  head. 

International  negotiations,  to  be  sure,  are 
a  prime  arena  for  political  power.  Com- 
munists negotiate  only  for  their  own  prac- 
tical and  Ideological  purposes  and  never  to 
achieve  peace  or  genuine  harmony.  To  ne- 
(fotlate  with  the  Communists  without  a 
policy  that  recognizes  these  facts  is  always 
to  give  and  never  to  gain. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  these 
days  to  use  the  United  Nations  as  an  excuse 
for  not  driving  hard  bargains  with  the  Com- 
munists. Such  difficulties  as  we  have  with 
the  Communists,  it  is  often  said,  can  be 
Ironed  out  In  the  U.N.  This  is  not  true  and 
the  history  of  the  U.N.  has  proved  it  abun- 
dantly and  clearly. 

The  U.N.  Is  a  discussion  forum.  Attempts 
to  make  more  of  it  at  this  Jtmcture  actually 
weaken  whatever  good  purposes  it  can  serve. 
More  to  the  point,  the  U.N.  is  a  forum  far 
different  from  the  one  we  envisioned  and 
voted  for  in  1945.  Its  debates  are  now  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  declamations  of 
antlcolonlallsm.  Its  members  are  free  from 
even  the  responsibility  to  pay  their  dues. 
Its  charter  commitments  against  internal 
Interference  have  been  critically  violated  in, 
for  Instance,  the  Congo.  Its  notion  of  vot- 
ing by  sovereign  nations  was  falsified  at  the 
outset  by  the  allocation  of  separate  votes 
to  political  subdivisions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  should  realize  in  determining  our  po- 
sition toward  the  U.N.  that  it  cannot,  as 
such,  bring  peace.  Its  Communist  member- 
ship prohibits  that.  The  problem  of  peace 
with  which  it  might  some  day  be  able  to 
deal  win  be  its  reasonable  province  only 
after  its  membership  is  composed  of  nations 
genumely  interested  in  mutual  respect  and 
toleration. 

In  terms  of  forging  peace,  I  view  the  NATO 
alliance— the  Atlantic  Community— as  a  far 
more  practical  tool  than  the  U.N. 

The  U.N.  in  the  presence  of  aggressive 
conununlsm  is.  at  best,  a  secondary  in- 
strument of  international  accord.  It  is  use- 
ful to  the  West  now  for  a  special  reason:  it 
provides  a  forum  in  which  to  discuss  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  charter.  If  we 
will  not  so  use  it,  its  xisefulness  should  be 
questioned  in  ova  Congress,  where  the  most 
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policy  now  is  to  propose  a  purpose— a  policy, 
if  you  win — not  simply  to  propose  new  pro- 
grams. Most  Americans  must  sense  this. 
Our  allies  surely  do. 

The  programs  evolving  from  an  effective 
policy  must  be  tailored  to  fit  opportunity. 
Lacking  purpose,  they  win,  as  now.  Just  be 
knee-jerk  reactions  to  Communist  hanuner 

taps. 

One  last  word— about  the  style  of  our 
foreign  policy.  No  nation  can  endure  with- 
out self-respect.  We  need,  as  vitally  as  dany 
bread,  the  return  of  honor  and  dignity  to  our 
national  conduct.  We  must  end  the  trifling 
disregard  with  which  our  citizens  have  been 
treated  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
Government  must  again  speak  and  act  with 
the  distinction  befitting  one  of  history's 
great  nations. 

I  have  tried  to  propose  here  a  standard 
which  freemen  can  share  and  to  which  they 
can  repair.  The  achievement  of  peace  by  the 
reduction  of  Communist  power  without  all- 
out  war  should  head  the  list  of  priorities. 
Only  within  the  framework  of  this  purpose 
can  intelligent  attention  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  grinding  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease. 

The  hope  that  freedom  and  communism 
can  live  peaceably,  side  by  side,  is  a  vain 
hope,  for  it  takes  two  to  live  at  peace.  The 
Communists  win  not— and  caimot— live  at 
peace,  hog  tied  as  they  are  by  their  own 
mnitant  ideology.  Thus,  merely  to  echo  the 
Communist  slogan  of  peaceful  coexistence 
is  simply  to  fall  in  with  Communist  prop- 
aganda. Most  certainly,  to  accept  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world  between  free  and  slave 
does  not  measure  up  to  worthy  and  sensible 
purpose  in  foreign  policy.  ^,  ^     ^ 

Ending  the  Communist  power  to  distort 
human  life  and  disrupt  world  peace  is  the 
vision  of  victory  that  has  the  power  to  inspire 
and  the  Inspiration  to  win.  It  is  the  victory 
that  would  snuff  the  fuse  of  war  and  aggres- 
sion liberate  peoples,  and  assure  ordered 
fulfillment  of  reasonable  hopes  everywhere. 


RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Federal  City  Council  for  their  state- 
ment issued  yesterday  urging  establish- 
ment of  a  rapid  transit  rail  system  be- 
tween Washington  metropolitan  points. 
I  think  that  the  Federal  City  CouncU 
trustees  are  to  be  particularly  congratu- 
lated because  they  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
country   the   relationship   between   the 


transportation  throughout  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  Congress 
has  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
have  before  us  a  problem  in  triplicate 
involving  highways,  rapid  rail  transit, 
and  bus  transit;  a  multiple  problem 
which  must  be  resolved  if  the  Capital  is 
not  to  be  strangled  by  traffic  snarls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  today's  Washington  Post  in 
connection  with  this  subject: 
Rapid  Transit  Rail  Urged  by  Pouct  Group 
(By  Paul  A.  Schuette) 
The  opening  of  the  Capital  Beltway  im- 
poses a  new  urgency  on  the  development  of 
a  raU  rapid  transit  system  for  Washington, 
the  Federal  City  Council  declared  yesterday. 
In  an  eight-point   policy  statement,  the 
council's  board  of  trustees  warned  that  the 
Beltway  can  aggravate  the  problem  of  urban 
sprawl  because  of  the  rapid  acceleration  of 
development  along  the  expressway. 

The  Beltway  soon  would  become  over- 
crowded, destroying  its  usefulness,  and  land 
uses  may  develop  that  win  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  create  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  in  the  future,  the  councU 
said. 

POLICY  LINE  DRAWN 

"The  opportunity  to  create  an  exemplary, 
modern,  efficient  urban  center  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  will  have  been  lost,"  the  coun- 
cil declared. 

To  coimter  that  possiblUty,  the  councU 
proposed  a  transportation  policy  Intended  to 
spark  a  renewed  drive  for  transit  legislation 
while  sidestepping  some  of  the  obstacles  of 

the  past. 

It  calls  upon  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  to  seek  authorization  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress  for  a  $400 
million,  publicly  owned,  privately  operated 
rail  transit  system. 

The  council  also  fully  endorses  the  Dis- 
trict highway  program  and  emphasizes  the 
Importance   of  an  Improved,  expanded  bus 

system. 

The  proposal  was  drafted  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee represented  the  councU,  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade,  Down- 
town Progress,  and  the  Washington  Board 
of  Realtors.  The  latter  three  organizations 
have  not  yet  acted  on  the  recommendations. 

Miles  L.  Colean,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  said  the  proposed  transit  system 
would  be  slmUar  to  the  "bobtalled"  plan 
defeated  in  the  House  last  year  except  that 
the  committee  recommends  a  downtown  sub- 
way loop. 

He  said  the  NCTA  rejected  early  construc- 
tion of  the  loop  because  it  would  not  imme- 
diately pay  its  own  way.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee considered  an  effective  downtown 
distribution  system  all  Important. 

EXPANSION   PI^NS 


The  proposal  also  calls  for  stronger  efforts 
to  establish  the  Interstate  compact  needed 
to  create  a  regional  transportation  authority 
that  would  build  and  control  the  raU  system. 
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CongTMs  Bbould  provide  9160  million  In 

(fncludlng  $60  million  from  the  Dls- 

author1z«  loans  for  the  construc- 

$400  million  system,  the  proposal 
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8  rstem  should  be  designed  for  ultl- 

ex]  anslon  into  an  $800  million  rail  net- 

sli|illar  to  that  i»'opoeed  by  the  NCTA 

according  to  the  proposal. 

said  the  committee  does  not  believe 

transit  system  proposed  by  D.C. 

^resident  O.  Koy  Chalk  would  ade- 

i  erve  the  area. 


t  us 


wovldnt 


consider  his  plan  an  iiltimate 
said  Colean. 


TO  DISABLED  WORKERS 


CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmi  \us  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ]  oint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extranet  us  matter. 

SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 

CyRTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
963,  I  introduced  a  measure  in 


Mr 

ary  17. 


this  Hoise  which  would  allow  a  deduc- 
tion f roE  1  income  tax  for  transportation 
expenses  to  and  from  their  place  of  em- 
ploymen  ,.  When  I  introduced  that  bill. 
CoNCRESj  lONAL  RECORD,  volume  109.  part 
1.  page  )27.  I  made  the  following  re- 
marks wiich  are  still  pertinent  to  the 
measure  which  I  am  introducing  today : 
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proposal  would  allow  a  deduc- 
workers    for    the   costs    of 
to  and  from  work.     The  dis- 
has  special  problems    in    the 
ti  ansportation  In  many  cases  and, 
or  nally   such   expenses   are    not   al- 
(  eductions,  permitting  it  for  these 
encourage  them  to  offer  their 
Nation's  economy.     This   pro- 
hand-ln-hand  with  efforts  to  re- 
disabled  workers,  to  bring  them 
a  useful  and  productive  life.     I 
this  is  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
activities,  the  rehabilitation  of 
to  permit  him.  as  nearly  as 
live  a  normal  life  and  this  bill 
jne  small  step  in  helping   reach 
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prlvUeges  which  are  denied  to  others  equally 
handicapped.  The  tax  deduction.  If  as  a 
policy  matter  It  were  approved,  should  apply 
to  any  person  whose  physical  impairment 
makes  it  unduly  difficult  to  use  public  trans- 
portation in  getting  to  work.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  suggest  that  the  bill  be  written  in 
general  language,  rather  than  listing  one  or 
more  of  the  particular  disabilities  which 
would  prevent  a  person  from  using  public 
transportation . 

While  it  deals  with  a  more  severe  type  of 
disability  than  Is  involved  in  H.R.  1999,  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26 
U.S.C.  213)  provides  an  approach  to  this 
problem  which  may  be  helpful.  Section  213 
provides  an  increased  deduction  of  medical 
expenses  for  an  individual  who  Is  over  66 
and  is  disabled.  It  defines  "disabled  indi- 
vidual" in  a  general  manner;  that  Is.  the 
term  Includes  every  person  whose  disability 
prevents  him  from  working,  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  specific  disabilities  of  any  kind. 
Following  this  approach,  the  definition  of 
"disabled  individual"  in  H.R.  1999  could  be 
amended  to  Include  all  persons  whose  physi- 
cal impairment  makes  It  Impossible  to  use 
public  transportation  In  getting  to  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  writing  us 
concerning  this  matter. 
Yours  sincerely, 
I  Charles  Donahue. 

Solicitor  of  Labor. 

This  matter  is  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  would  in- 
corporate the  suggestions  of  the  Labor 
Department. 
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Ijhat  time,  the  Labor  Depart- 
had  an  opportunity  to  report 
■  which  I  had  introduced.    In 
;,  which  took  a  position  in  op- 
my  bill,  there  was  expressed 
n  that  the  bill  would  provide 
for    some    disabled    workers 
others,  and  there  were  other 
that  would  not  be  covered  by 
.  it  my  request,  the  Solicitor  of 
le  some  very  beneficial  sug- 
tfiat  would  clarify  the  matter 
my  bills.     Under  unanimous 
)lace  his  letter  to  me  into  the 
this  point: 
Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 
Washington,  August  25.  1964. 
B.  Curtis, 
Representatives, 
DC. 

ressman  Curtis:  The  Secretary 
Ihat  I  reply  to  your  letter  con- 
report  on  HJl.  1999,  which  would 
ii  come   tax  deduction   to  certain 
Ini  livlduals  for  transportation  ex- 
ar  d  from  work. 

sjmpathetic  with  the  bills  objec- 
concerned  that  it  would  give  a 
of  disabled  workers  special  tax 
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A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    several 
months  ago  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  whole  scope 
of  the  excise  taxes.     At  that  time  we 
heard  representatives  from  the  business 
machines    industry    who    clarified    how 
that  industry  and  particularly  the  con- 
sumers of  that  industry  are  affected  by 
the   excise   tax    on    business   machines. 
After  doing  some  research  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  decided  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
repeal  those  excise  taxes  on  business  ma- 
chines, which  I  am  doing  today. 

The  present  10  percent  manufacturer's 
excise  tax  on  business  machines  was  en- 
acted in   1941   as  an  emergency  World 
War  n  defense  measure.    Its  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  discourage  civilian  consump- 
tion, thereby  conserving  critical  mate- 
rials, and  to  devote  the  skills  of  the  busi- 
ness machine  industry  to  the  war  effort. 
The   enactment   of   this   provision   was 
opposed  not  only  by  the  business  ma- 
chine industry  but  also  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  was  passed  by  Congress 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  strong  re- 
quest by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Supply,  whose  concern 
at  that  time  was  the  curtailing  of  civilian 
consumption.     It  was  never  considered 
by  any  party  as  permanent  legislation 
appropriate  to  the  peacetime  economy. 


Basically  there  are  five  points  tA  u. 
considered  in  developing  a  case  aaS^ 
the  excise  tax  on  business  machines^ 
First,  the  tax  is  contrary  to  thi»  m- 
Intention  of  Congress  to  encoiSS 
capital  investment.  Business  madw!2 
are  virtually  100  percent  capitalSS! 
items  essential  to  the  operation  of  «k! 
modem  office.  Thus  any  tax  on  tt2 
would  be  opposed  to  the  present^ 
nomic  policy  of  encouraging  and  stlmu" 
lating  investment  in  capital  goodT.; 
Ulustrated  by  the  1962  U^vl^'Z 
which  was  designed  with  this  end  ta 
mind.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  art 
a  7  percent  income  tax  credit  against  tS 
purchase  of  such  capital  goods  was  oro. 
vided.  Under  the  terms  of  the  iflS 
Revenue  Act.  the  7  percent  tax  crefflt 
provision  of  the  law  was  amended  so  u 
to  increase  even  further  the  incentive  for 
capital  investment.  As  a  corollary  to  the 
congressional  action  the  Treasury  has 
issued  new  and  more  favorable  deprecla 
tion  guidelines  on  capital  goods  Bual 
ness  equipment  was  specifically  listed  iii 
these  new  regulations.  But  despite  these 
encouragements  from  the  Congress  and 
the  Treasury,  their  effect  has  been 
largely  nuUified  by  this  discriminatory 
excise  tax  leveled  directly  at  these  items 
The  tax  on  these  machines  does  not 
primarily  victimize  the  manufacturers  of 
these  products.  It  is  passed  on  to  the 
customer— the  purchaser  of  the  ma- 
chine—and then  ultimately  the  consum- 
ers  of  goods  and  services  who  pay  the 
price  of  this  tax. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  tax  is  a  tax 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  nearly  every  product  and 
service.  Unlike  most  other  types  of  capl- 
tal  goods,  business  machines  are  used  in 
some  form  or  other  in  virtually  every 
service  industry,  as  well  as  every  level 
of  distribution  in  all  manufacturing  and 
processing  industries.  Thus  the  burden 
of  the  tax  is  passed  on  and  pyramided 
over  the  cost  of  most  of  the  products 
and  services  in  the  country.  In  many 
States,  it  is  part  of  the  tax  base  for  sales 
tax  purposes  and  therefore  takes  on 
aspects  of  double  taxation. 

Thirdly,  the  excise  tax  on  these  ma- 
chines is  becoming  increasingly  discrimi- 
natory against  small  business.    In  the 
1941  law,  which  initiated  this  tax.  there 
were  listed  some  43  business  machines 
that  were  in  existence  at  that  time.    But 
this  list  is  completely  obsolete  and  in- 
adequate when  one  considers  the  many 
new  machines  and  functions  that  have 
been  developed  since  that  time.    These 
new  machines  are,  of  course,  untaxed, 
and  properly  so  because  of  their  relation 
to  mdustrial  efficiency  and  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment as  a  means  of  increasing  industry 
growth,  increasing  employment,  and  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  American  business 
to  compete  in  international  trade.    As 
business  grows  larger,  the  tendency  is  to 
utilize    the    more    modem    equipment, 
which  is  usually  untaxed.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  enterprise  is  generally 
dependent  on  the  standard  equipments 
that  which  existed  in  1941  and  is  taxable 
under  the  law. 

Fourth,  the  tax  has  become  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  administer,  and  is  rais- 
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.  -  cnme  serious  compliance  problems. 
SlSSSlcal  revolution  which  this 
!SmJ?5  has  seen  includes  the  business 
*^hJnemdustry.  That  being  the  case. 
|?fr^ury  Depariiment  has  been  forced 
SrSTnilings  to  interpret  the  statute. 
Srinlo  it  has  been  an  almost  impos- 
SSe  task  for  those  charged  with  the  duty 
?f  coUecting  the  revenue  to  keep  pace 
-Hth  the  sweeping  technological  changes 
Sat  are  taking  place  in  that  indust^r. 
There  are  numerous  examples  where  the 
id  law  even  with  new  rulings,  is  in- 
Muitable  and  producing  inconsistent  re- 
sets A  machine  for  coding  documents 
which  uses  holes  in  the  coding  system  Is 
taxable  as  a  punchcard  machine.  An- 
other system  which  is  not  dependent 
uDon  holes  for  the  code  is  not  taxable. 
Sianother  example,  the  dupUcating  ma- 
chines are  taxable  but  the  new  electro- 
static machines,  which  are  competitors 
are  not.  The  development  of  the  elec- 
tronic data  processing  industry  alone,  has 
created  a  vast  gray  area  between  the 
taxable  and  the  nontaxable  which  is  not 
capable  of  clarification. 

Aside  from  the  burden  that  it  places 
on  the  Treasury  Department  for  con- 
stant and  individual  nilings.  it  is  also 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  the  industry 
and  its  customers.  Until  the  Treasury 
Department  rules  on  the  taxability  as- 
pect, manufacturers  must  either  collect 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  possible 
excise  tax,  which  is  then  held  in  escrow, 
or  else  insert  a  provision  in  the  contract 
of  sale  for  later  payment  by  the  customer 
should  the  item  later  be  taxed.  The  bur- 
dens this  imposes  are  obvious.  Either 
the  customer's  capital  is  indefinitely 
tied  up  in  escrow  or  else  the  manufac- 
turer has  the  impractical  job  of  collect- 
tag  this  added  payment  on  equipment 
previously  sold  to  the  customer,  often 
many  years  prior  to  the  ruling. 

Compounding  the  administrative  prob- 
lem, which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
marketing  characteristic  of  the  business 
machine  industry  in  which  the  customers 
often  desire  to  rent  the  equipment  rather 
than  purchase  it.  On  such  leases,  the 
manufacturer  must  maintain  detailed 
excise  tax  records  on  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment, setting  forth  the  monthly  rental 
payments,  and  what  part  of  them  are 
allocated  to  the  payment  of  the  excise 
tax,  and  the  cumulative  excise  tax  paid, 
until  the  tax  paid  on  the  rentals  equals 
the  tax  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
equipment  had  been  sold.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
user  to  rent  two  identical  machines — 
one  on  which  he  must  pay  the  excise  tax, 
and  not  on  the  other.  This  inequity 
arises  because  it  is  possible  to  rent  equip- 
ment which  has  been  previously  rented 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  pay  off  the 
entire  excise  tax.  And  it  is  possible  that 
one  user  may  rent  a  machine  and  have 
to  pay  the  tax  while  his  competitor  rents 
an  identical  machine  and  pays  none. 

The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
largest  renters  of  business  equipment. 
The  Treasury  recognizing  the  complica- 
tions that  I  have  outlined  above,  has  ex- 
empted the  collection  of  excise  tax  on 
equipment  rented  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  still  collects  it  on  equipment 
sold  to  the  Government.    This  contra- 


diction discriminates  severely  in  favor 
of  those  companies  which  rent  to  the 
Goverrunent.  Furthermore,  such  diver- 
gent treatment  complicates  the  sound 
evaluation  by  Government  agencies  as  to 
the  economic  desirability  of  purchase 
versus  rental  of  equipment. 

Fifth,  the  tax  does  not  produce  sub- 
stantial net  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  increase  of  new  machines 
and  new  functions  has  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect on  this  specific  tax  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing agent  for  the  Treasury.  Total 
revenues  irova.  this  tax  in  fiscal  1963 
were  $74.8  million,  the  lowest  collection 
since  1956.  This  figure  reflects  a  steady 
decline  in  collections  from  a  high  of  $99 
million  in  1960.  This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  increasing  proportion  of  sales  of 
electronic  data  processing  and  related 
equipment.  It  is  expected  that  1964  will 
show  an  even  further  erosion  of  this  as 
a  revenue  producing  measure. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
gross  amount  of  revenue  collected  under 
this  excise  tax  does  not  represent  added 
income  for  the  Government.    Deprecia- 
tion on  the  taxed  machines  is  fully  de- 
ductible for  Federal  income  purposes  as 
a  necessary  business  expense.   Therefore, 
the  excise  tax  itself  becomes  a  deduction 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
and  results  in  lower  income  tax  collec- 
tions.    Moreover,  the  industry's  largest 
single  customer  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  all  sales  to  it,  which  are 
taxed,  do  not  constitute  real  revenue,  but 
reflect  only  a  series  of  such  transactions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  business  machines  sold  after 
December  31,  1964.    My  bill  also  takes 
into  account  the  lease  payments  made  on 
these  business  machines  and  repeals  the 
tax  with  respect  to  payments  made  after 
December  31,  1964,  for  leasing  periods 
after  that  date. 

I  have  also  considered  in  this  bill  the 
matter  of  floor  stock  refunds.    In  the 
case  of  some  types  of  business  machines — 
typewriters,   for   example — dealers    will 
have   stocks   of   taxpaid   business   ma- 
chines on  hand  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion of  the  tax.     If  refunds  were  not  pro- 
vided, they  would  presumably  have  to 
absorb  the  tax  because  the  customers 
would  have  the  ready  alternative  of  buy- 
ing from  some  dealer  who  had  purchased 
the  equipment  from  the  manufacturer 
after  the  termination  of  the  excise  tax. 
In  view  -of  this,  my  bill  provides  that 
where  dealers  have  a  stock  of  business 
machines  on  hand  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  and  they  have 
paid  the  tax   on  those  articles,   a  tax 
credit  or  refund  may  be  claimed  on  those 
taxes.    These    refunds    or    credits    are 
available  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
manufacturer  has  reimbursed  the  dealer 
for  the  tax,  or  has  obtained  the  dealer's 
consent  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit  or 
refund. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITIES. 
UNLIMITED 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come almost  commonplace  to  bemoan 
the  Nation's  chronically  high  rate  of  un- 
employment, and  particularly  the  very 
high  teenage  unemployment  rate,  which 
is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the 
overall  national  rate.  Unfortunately, 
the  assumption  often  is  made  that  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  depends  solely  on 
action  at  the  Federal  level.  While  there 
certainly  is  an  important  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  play  in  upgrad- 
ing the  skills  and  education  of  the  labor 
fofce  and  in  reducing  unemployment, 
we  must  not  overlook  nor  fail  to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  in  the  key  role 
it  plays  in  attacking  the  problem. 

In  my  own  district  in  St.  Louis,  a 
pioneering  effort  has  been  launched  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Club  of  Greater 
St.  Louis.  The  plan  has  three  major  ob- 
jectives: First,  to  motivate  high  school 
dropouts  to  continue  their  educations; 
second,  to  improve  the  work  attitudes 
and  increase  the  skills  of  noncoUege 
youth  and  thus  enhance  their  employ- 
ability;  and  third,  to  promote  greater  co- 
ordination between  business  and  educa- 
tional institutions  in  offering  training  op- 
portunities through  active  emplosmient. 
The  program,  which  has  been  called 
"Youth  Opportunities,  Unlimited,"  is  a 
splendid  example  of  what  can  be  done  if 
private  imagination  and  energy  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  community  prob- 
lem. 

The  existence  of  a  program  such  as 
this  strongly  suggests  that  other  com- 
munities and  private  businesses  are  de- 
veloping programs  and  techniques  which 
have  as  their  objective  the  reduction  of 
teenage  unemployment,  or  vmemploy- 
ment  generally.  The  existence  of  these 
plans  should  be  known  and  widely  publi- 
cized so  that  the  entire  Nation  can  bene- 
fit from  them.  The  communities  having 
these  programs  could  themselves  benefit 
in  turn  by  receiving  constructive  criti- 
cism and  suggestions  from  around  the 
country. 

It  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  highly 
constructive  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  to  identify  and  publicize 
efforts  in  the  private  sector  directed  at 
this  problem.  I  have  written  Labor  Sec- 
retary Willard  Wirtz  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  such  activities  are  now  carried  on 
by  the  Labor  Department  and,  if  not, 
whether  he  would  ask  his  manpower  ex- 
perts to  study  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
idea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Wirtz  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  along  with 
a  brochure  describing  the  "Youth  Op- 
portunities, Unlimited"  program  in  St. 

Louis: 

September  29, 1964. 

Hon.  Willard  W.  Wirtz, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Secretary  :  Attached  is  a  copy  of 
some  remarks  which  I  plan  to  make  In  the 
House,  calling  attention  to  the  "Youth  Op- 
portunities. Unlimited"  program,  which  has 
been  organized  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Club  of  Greater  St.  Louis.  Also  enclosed  Is  a 
brochure  describing  the  program. 
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As  you  will  note.  In  these  remarks  I  Efug- 
geet  tliat  the  Federal  OoTemment  undertake 
to  Identl  'y  and  publicize  programB  being 
develope<j  in  the  private  sector  to  reduce 
unemploj  ment  generally  and  teenage  unem- 
ployment in  particular.  I  would  like  to  know 
I  ny  such  activity  is  presently  being 
by  the  Department  and,  if  not,  I 
to  request  that  you  examine  the 
of  such  an  idea.  I  believe  that 
coiild  be  gained  if  such  information 
de  relopments  in  the  private  sector 
generally  available  to  the  country 
tlian  is  now  the  case, 
best  wishes, 

yours,  / 

Thomas  B.  Cuktts. 
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YOI  TH  OFPOBTTJKrriZS,  UNUMirED 

(Six>nsor(  d  by  the  Indus^ial  Relations  Club 
of  qreater  St.  Loui9^  June  11,  1964) 

OBJKClivBS 

objbctlves  of  the  program  are : 
n  otlvate  high  school  dropouts  (prl- 
not  exclusively)  to  continue  their 
until   aiy  adequate  level   of   em- 
has  beei/  reached, 
specifically,  to  improve  the  atti- 
increase  the  skills  and  knowledge 
Loiils  Metropolitan  area  youth    (ages 
tirough  21  years)  who  do  not  gr ad- 
college — and  their  opportunities 
prodiifctive,  worthwhile  employment,  and 
c  ireers. 

aqhieve  this  objective  by  greater  co- 
between  educational  institutions 
business    community    in    offering 
>pportunlties  through  active  em- 
participation. 
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St.   Louis  Metropolitan  area,  two 
>n  the  east  side,   the  city   of  St. 
three  counties  on  the  west  side, 
50,626  young  people  employed  by 
the  age  bracket  16  to  21  years, 
time  there  are  14,000  unemployed 
age  bracket  and  the  number 
is  estimated  to  be  increasing  by 
nonth.    Unemployment,  therefore, 
gr  )up  is  something  over  22  percent. 
OO,  however,  300  are  "superior"  in- 
and  another  1,500  to  1,800  in  the 
c4pable  of  participating  in  any  nor- 
of  education.    Of  the  6,000  ap- 
y  In  the  covmty,  over  50  percent 
two  categories  so  we  are  not 
en|tirely  of  low  intelligence  students. 
for   these   people   do   exist, 
ifiemployed  generally  do  not  have 
E  kcllls  or  attitudes. 
Nationa:  ly,  80  percent  of  the  young  peo- 
epter  high  school  do  not  graduate 
This  means   that  they  drop 
school  or  start  college  and  are 
finish,  or  for  personal  reasons  do 
to  attend  college  until  gradu- 
Include  people  with  both  high 
both  Negro  and  white,  but  gen- 
low  motivation   Insofar  as  aca- 
ects  are  concerned, 
many  studies,  both  national  and 
problem  and  many  proposals 
with  various  phases  of  the  prob- 
very   widely   suggested    proposal 
greater  cooperation  of  business 
in  solving  this  problem.     So  far, 
been  done  In  the  St.  Louis  area 


BACKCROT7KO 

many  agencies  operating  in  this 
in  the  metropolitan  area  includ- 
governmental,  educational,  chart- 
private.    During  the  past  several 
of  the  Industrial  Relations 
ttee  have  held  discussions  with 
<»'   organizations    listed    in 


mi  imbers 
ycai  il 


Their   suggestions   and   ideas 
incorporated    In    this    outline. 


Without  exception,    our  basic   concept    was 
received  enthusiastically. 


SOLUTION 

Conservation  of  youth  manpower 
There  ar^  15,000  employers  with  eight  or 
more  empllsyes  in  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
area  (workmen's  compensation  coverage). 
It  is  proposed  that  coordinated  efforts  be 
made  between  business  and  Industry  in  this 
area  and  the  secondary  schools  in  providing 
part-time  employment  opportunities  for 
potential  dropouts,  tied  In  with  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  remain  in  school — thus 
providing  a  motivation  factor  which  is  now 
lacking. 

This  will  Involve  three  prime  areas  of  ac- 
tion: 

1.  More  adequate  preparation  of  the  youth 
before  getting  into  the  work  situation;  i.e., 
employment  application,  dress,  minimum  re- 
quirements of  skill,  education,  etc. — plus 
awareness  of  the  disciplines  of  work. 

Note. — This  responsibility  will  fall  largely 
upon  the  secondary  school  systems,  but  busi- 
ness can  help.  This  may  mean  obtaining 
school  commitments  from  superintendents 
and  school  boards  Involving  better  training 
and  selection  of  counselors  with  time  for 
their  duties  and  time  for  field  trips  to  visit 
business  and  see  and  listen  to  employment 
needs.  Also  Included  here  would  be  teachers 
who  are  concerned  because  of  their  Interest 
In   youth   problems. 

2.  Opening  doors  for  the  opportunity  to 
seek  part-time  work. 

Note. — This  Is  our  Job  as  members  of 
business. 

3.  Some  followup  training,  education  and 
counseling  after  hire.  Many  of  these  types 
of  Individuals  will  need  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  Jobholders  of  this  age  group. 

Note. — This  Is  our  Job.  but  should  be  co- 
ordinated and  combined  with  the  school 
counselors  for  Informational  purposes  and 
to  tie  in  with  the  program  of  Instruction  in 
school. 

4.  Business  must  also  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  continuing  the  education  of  the 
community  and  Its  adults  and  parents,  and 
keeping  the  community  accurately  Informed 
of  the  progress  or  needs  of  such  a  program. 

BENEFrrS 

For  employers 

1.  Better  prospective  employees. 

2.  Upgrade  young  employees  with  higher 
IQ's  or  higher  motivation — thus  filling  some 
of  the  skilled  openings  which  will  leave 
room  for  unskilled  applicants. 

3.  Reduce  United  Fund  costs. 

4.  Reduce  Federal  and  State  social  agency 
costs. 

5.  Reduce  teenage  delinquency. 

6.  Cooperate  with  Federal  and  State  pov- 
erty programs. 

7.  Selling  the  free  enterprise  system. 

For  schools 

1.  Aid  secondary,  technical,  and  Junior  col- 
lege schools  In  cooperative  and  shared  work 
educational  programs. 

2.  Better  prepare  students  (who  do  not 
graduate  from  4-year  colleges)  for  produc- 
tive living. 

3.  Provide  opportunities  for  learning 
through  active  participation. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  program  suggested  should  be  carried 
forward  by  the  following  organization: 

1.  An  industrial  relations  club  committee 
of  10  experienced  members  possessing  fairly 
wide  contracts  and  knowledge  to  direct  and 
carry  out  the  efforts.  The  present  member- 
ship of  this  committee  consists  of:  K.  B. 
Bernhardt,  chairman;  E.  W.  Burr,  G.  F.  Craig. 
J.  R.  Hundley,  W.  Klostermeler,  N.  Kohn. 
V.  R  Lindquist.  D.  Nicholson.  R.  W.  Smith. 
J.  A.  Walsh. 


2.  A  small  ' •professional  advisory  commi* 
tee    consisting   of   trained   and   expCTle^ 
people    with    firsthand    contact   concerata- 
youths'    problems,    motivations,    ambltW 
and  personal  problems.  ^ 

Members  of  this  committee  should  incin^ 
people  such  as:  ""* 

(a)  A  case  worker. 

(b)  A  supervisor  in  a  plant  or  shop. 

(c)  A  shop  labor  steward. 

(d)  An  assistant  principal  or  high  school 
counselor  famUiar  with  potential  drop-oufcl 
and  discipline  cases. 

( e )  A  YMCA  or  CYC  worker. 

The  recommended  size  of  this  committee  l< 
as  yet  unknown,  but  it  probably  shoxUd  n. 
main  small  and  carefully  selected. 

3.  An  advisory  committee  with  representa- 
tion from  government,  schools,  churches! 
charitable  agencies,  etc.,  to  coordinate  and 
advise  in  the  many  overlapping  areas  of  ac- 
tivities wherein  these  organizations  present 
mutual  interests  and  resources.  This  com- 
mittee should  consist  primarily  of  "worklnB 
type"  members  who  by  knowledge  and  Ib^ 
terest  are  in  the  best  position  to  contribut* 
to  the  guidance  of  the  project,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  it  would  need  to  meet  fre- 
quently and,  therefore,  not  involve  a  great 
deal  of  time  of  any  individual  member. 

4.  Somewhere  down  the  line  In  the  not- 
too-far-dlstant  future  when  the  approach 
and  method  of  operation  have  been  proven 
by  experience,  a  top  management — "pres- 
tige"— sponsoring  committee  of  from  50  to 
100  presidents  of  the  largest  business  orga- 
nizations in  the  area  plus  possibly  outstand- 
ing labor,  civic,  religious,  and  educational 
leaders  be  appointed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary  organizational  support  from  the  busl- 
ness  community.  The  project  can  only  be 
successful  if  It  bears  this  type  of  endorse- 
ment. 

METHODS 

1.  Receive  nominations  from  school  prin- 
cipals (guidance  counselors)  or  MSES  (youth 
division)  registrants,  after  aptitude  testing, 
physical  examinations,  and  examinations  of 
personal  files  concerning  an  individual  stu- 
dent who  is  a  potential  dropout  if  no  work 
or  Job  is  available.  This  student  must  be 
wining  and  capable  of  remaining  in  school,  ai 
well  as  being  employable. 

2.  A  member  of  the  youth  committee 
would  then  contact  an  IRC  member  or  other 
business  acquaintance  and  arrange  an  inter- 
view opportunity. 

3.  The  employer  would  be  on  his  own  to 
hire  or  not  to  hire.  (But  we  should  strive  to 
gain  acceptance  of  student  referrals  without 
expecting  only  the  "best"  or  "top  cut.") 

4.  The  prospective  employee  would  be  on 
his  or  her  own  In  the  employment  Interview 
and  work  position. 

However:  The  results  of  the  interview 
should  be  reported  to  the  school  counselor  or 
contact  and  to  the  IRC  committee  member. 

5.  In  the  subsequent  employment  situa- 
tion (a)  the  employer  would  advise  the 
school  if  a  problem  was  developing;  and  (b) 
the  school  would  advise  the  employer  if  a 
problem  was  developing;  and  (c)  in  any 
event,  a  minimum  periodic  report  of  results 
should  be  made. 

6.  The  employer  should  appoint  a  volun- 
teer sponsor  for  each  employee  in  this  proj- 
ect, either  a  member  of  the  IRC  or  a  fore- 
man or  other  supervisor  or  other  more  experi- 
enced employee  on  employment  problems 
only.  This  sponsor  would  provide  the  con- 
tact mentioned  in  No.  5  above,  working 
Jointly  with  the  school   guidance  person. 

7.  This  project  should  start  slowly  to  pro- 
vide examples  of  success  and  to  learn  from 
experience.  It  Is  suggested  that  It  concen- 
trate its  beginning  efforts  in  two  high  schools 
In  the  north  part  of  the  city;  i.e..  Northwest 
High  and  Beaumont  High  and  three  schools 
In  the  county;  i.e.,  Rlvervlew  Gardens,  Wells- 
ton,  and  Kinloch. 
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PUBLICITT 

_     h^.iid  refrain  from  any  general  pub- 

We  ,'Jr?its  program  until  we  can  actually 

"'"^straJi  employment.     A  certain  amount 

demonstrate  emp    ^^   ^^^^^^^   ^thin   IRC 

0^  ?,  themselves  and  among  the  concerned 
'^i^sanT  organizations.  Any  more  be- 
"•""T  that  Po°nt  should  be  most  carefully 
y°°  mS^  Any  inquiries  regarding  this 
•^^m  should  be  referred  to  the  chair- 
program  committee.   Brooks   Bern- 

S,°at' V^down  3-1000. 

MEETINGS 

„  .^iiar  meetings  of  the  IRC  Youth  Op- 
^SmesTommfttee  should  be  held  in  the 
?^lJnn ineto  get  this  underway. 
'^Se  professional  advisory  committee  would 
only  meet  as  required  to  set  up  general  pro- 
cures but  not  on  a  regular  basis. 
"TlV  coordinating  committee  would  meet 
„nw  when  necessary  to  advise  the  many 
JreLlzatlons  affected  whenever  program 
^tens  or  changes  were  being  made, 
^e  sponsor  committee  would  possibly 
mit  once  on  official  initiation  of  the  proj- 
^rmctropolitan  area  wide  and  perhaps  an- 
m,al?v  or  even  less  frequently  thereafter. 
Ss  committee  and  the  coordinating  com- 
muti^  would  undoubtedly  receive  quarterly 
repoVu  or  an  annual  report  for  information. 

COSTS 

The  financing  of  this  project  would  not  in- 
volve a  large  expenditure  of  money.  At  this 
time  no  consideraUon  has  been  given  to 
sources  of  funds,  but  a  number  of  possi- 
bilities exist  for  support. 

FUTURE 

As  this  project  unfolds  and  becomes 
broader  than  Just  a  few  high  school  areas, 
the  volume  of  work  entailed  would  conse- 
quently require  a  paid  director  with  business 
and  some  school  guidance  or  disciplinary 
experience.  Clerical  help  would  be  required 
for  records,  telephone,  information  on  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  and  further  classification 
of  participants  Including  IQ,  motivation, 
family  background,  aggressiveness,  etc.,  for 
study  and  guidance  of  future  activities. 
Office  space  might  be  loaned  either  from  a 
member  company,  a  charitable  organization, 
university,  etc. 

Eventually  It  would  be  desirable  to  create 
a  nonprofit  corporation  controlled  by  IRC 
board  of  possibly  10  to  21  men  under  State 
charter  to  control  activities,  disburse  funds, 
and  plan  program  modification. 

Inherent  in  the  goals  of  this  project  is  the 
need  to  meet  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems  In  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  area  to 
promote  more  realistic  currlculums  to  better 
prepare  students  (who  do  not  graduate  from 
college)  for.  Job  opportunities  and  career 
goals. 

Note.— The  provision  of  a  director  who 
would  he  business  and  school  system- 
oriented,  should  do  much  to  meet  this  need. 

In  order  for  this  program  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful, It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  parents  and  parents  assocla- 
,  tlons  In  the  many  school  districts  involved, 
and  Involve  the  neighborhoods  through  their 
parents  in  cooperating  and  working  toward 
the  goal  of  keeping  as  many  potential  drop- 
outs as  possible  in  school  at  least  tlurough 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Some  missionary  work  would  be  necessary 
with  business  and  Industry  by  personal  con- 
tact In  order  to  promote  their  cooperation 
In  offering  various  types  of  part-time  em.- 
ployment;  i.e.,  (a)  2  to  3  hours  per  day; 
(b)  weekend  or  evening  work;  (c)  coopera- 
tive work-education  programs;  and  (d) 
shared  work. 

All  of  these  steps  are  included  in  the 
agenda  set  forth  in  appendix  B,  listing  items 
requiring  consideration  and  action  as  this 
program  moves  forward. 


Appendix   A 
sources 

George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social 
Work.  Washington  University,  Dean  Wayne 
Vasey. 

"Gateways  for  Youth,"  Nick  Demareth,  di- 
rector, Maury  Meyer. 

White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
Burton  Sawyer,  Ellen  Schwartz,  Whltty 
Cunlngglm. 

Missouri  State  Employment  Service. 
Charles  DeLargy  and  all  major  department 
heads,  Mr.  Shanz,  State  director. 

St.  Louis  public  schools,  George  Mowrer, 
director,  guidance;  Ray  Sachs,  director,  vo- 
cational and  technical  education. 

St.  Louis  County  schools,  Dr.  Ivan  C. 
Nicholas,  chairman,  cooperating  school  dis- 
tricts. 

County  technical  school,  Louis  G.  Clark, 
superintendent. 

St.  Louis  Juvenile  court.  John  P.  O'Brien, 
administrator. 

County  Juvenile  court,  Judge  Michael  J. 
Carroll. 

AFL-CIO   Joint   Council.   Oscar  Ehrhardt. 

Danforth  Foundation,  Merrlmon  Cunlng- 
glm, executive  director. 

United  Presbyterian,  USA,  Dr.  David  Mc- 
Dowell. Rev.  Raymond  Bowden. 

Episcopal,  the  Right  Reverend  George  L. 
Cadlgan. 

Metropolitan  Youth  Commission,  Gene 
Schwarz,  director. 

St.  Louis  Junior  College,  Dr.  Joseph 
Cosand. 

TOXJTH      OPPORTUNITIES,      UNLIMITED:       AGENDA 

1.  Nonprofit  In  corporation. 

2.  Office. 

3.  Director  (loaned?)  pltis  two  assistants: 
(one  from  school?) ,  (one  from  business?) . 

4.  Budget. 

5.  Appointment  of  advisory  "professional" 
committee. 

6.  Appointment  of  coordinating  commit- 
tee. 

7.  Appointment  of  bxislness  sponsoring 
committee. 

8.  Technicalities  of  hiring  teenagers:  (a) 
legal  (State  law),  (b)  unions,  (c)  employer 
rules,  (d)  brief  description  or  various  plans 
and  terminology;  i.e.,  after  hours,  weekend, 
shared  work,  i>art-time,  trimester  co-ops,  etc. 

9.  Publications:  (a)  brochure  for  em- 
ployers, (b)  workbook  for:  students,  parents, 
teachers/counselors,  (c)  reference  materials, 
directory  of  adult  education,  etc. 

10.  Organization  necessary  to  obtain:  (a) 
School  contacts  (principal/guidance  coun- 
selor K  (b)  business  interest  and  contacts, 
(c)  business  acceptance,  (d)  employers  by 
school  areas,  (e)  trade  associations,  (f)  ad- 
vertising companies,  (g)  service  organiza- 
tions   (Rotary,  Klwanls,   etc.). 

11.  Youth  prospects:  (a)  preparation  for 
employment,  (b)  transportation  problems, 
(c)  testing  and  records. 

12.  Responsibilities  on  Job:  (a)  indoctri- 
nation, (b)  "big  brother"  concept,  (c)  main- 
taining contact  with  the  school  counselor/ 
assistant  principal  (tie  work  program  with 
education),  (d)  outlook  toward  work  and 
Its  values. 

13.  Participation  of  community  and  fami- 
lies: (a)  community  organizations,  (b)  par- 
ents of  children  involved. 

14.  Recordkeeping:  (a)  application  form 
and  employer  report,  (b)  necessary  reports — 
schools  or  courts,  (c)  research  statistics. 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GKDODELiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  sadness  in  my  heart  and  disbelief  in 
my  mind.  It  was  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion that  any  American,  especially  any 
American  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  would  oppose  minimum 
safeguards  against  assassination  of 
presidential  and  vice -presidential  candi- 
dates in  this  great  country. 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  12337,  there 
was  immediate  bipartisan  support  for  the 
proposal.  It  appeared  that  we  could 
pass  this  quickly  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
truth  is  that  today,  7  weeks  later,  no 
action  has  been  taken,  and  I  must  sadly 
report  to  the  House  that  the  proposal 
appears  to  be  dead.  It  has  been  stricken 
down  by  the  hands  of  our  leadership,  in- 
credible through  that  may  seem.  I  am 
told  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  this  proposal  Is  con- 
troversial. Is  it  controversial  to  pro- 
vide Secret  Service  protection  to  our 
leading  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President?  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
tragedy  of  Jack  Kennedy  proved  how 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  exposure  to 
large  crowds  could  be  converted  to  shock- 
ing disaster. 

I  have  been  told  that  anyone  who  re- 
quests Secret  Service  protection  Is  ex- 
hibiting cowardice.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
flatly  that  that  is  a  19th  century  view  of 
the  hazards  of  1964  campaigning.  Ad- 
mittedly, Secret  Service  agents  cannot 
guarantee  full  protection,  but  they  can 
eliminate  the  most  obvious  hazards. 
They  can  avert  the  kinds  of  assault  that 
are  predictable  and  they  have  done  so 
many  times  in  the  past.  The  Warren 
report  recommends  improvements  in 
Secret  Service  protection,  which  I  hope 
can  be  done.  But  Barry  Goldwater, 
Bill  Miller,  and  Hubert  Humphrey  now 
do  not  even  have  the  inadequate  protec- 
tion of  the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  fervently  pray 
that  33  days  from  now  we  can  all  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  say  that  we  were  lucky 
and  my  bill  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary. 
Yet  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must 
bear  the  heavy  burden  of  our  guilt 
through  these  33  days,  because  we  have 
not  done  our  duty.  I  pray  that  another 
tragic  assassination,  and  the  national 
crisis  it  would  provoke,  will  not  befall  our 
Nation.  It  will  be  upon  the  conscience  of 
each  of  those  who  oppose  this  bill  if  such 
a  tragedy  occurs. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  support  for  my 
bill  is  overwhelming  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Senators  Dirksen  and 
Mansfield  have  cosponsored  it  in  the 
Senate  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  who 
have  voiced  opposition  in  the  House. 
The  lateness  of  the  session,  however,  per- 
mits one  or  two  to  block  the  expeditious 
action  required  at  this  stage.  I  want  to 
thank  and  pay  tribute  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck],  for  his  support  in  trying  to 
get  this  bill  through  the  House. 
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ISx.  %  eaker,  there  are  few  times  that 
I  am  tru  y  ashamed  of  the  performance 
of  the  C(  ngress  of  the  United  States,  but 
<  ne  of  them.  We  have  failed 
three  d^icated  Americans:  Hitbert 
HtncPHRiT.  Barry  Ooldwates,  and  Bill 
But  more  tragically,  we  have 
failed  ou  r  fellow  Americans  and  our  be- 
loved laid  whose  well-being  is  merged 
safety  of  its  leadership. 


Is    there    objection 
the  gentleman  from 


TRIBUT  S  TO  DR.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

Mr.  BI ERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmo  IS  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  fiSielijde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebrasks  ? 

There  ^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  B  CLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague;  today  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
devoted  ind  outstanding  public  servant, 
Dr.  A.  Fi  rn6s-Isern,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  ?uerto  Rico. 

After  1  \  years  of  dedicated  and  tireless 
service  tc  his  homeland  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Dr.  Fern(  >s  has  earned  a  rest. 

Prior  t )  his  coming  to  Washington  as 
Resident  Commissioner  in  1946,  he 
served  a;  Commissioner  of  Health  in 
Puerto  lico.  As  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, hj  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopmert  and  promotion  of  legislation 
which  re{  ulted  in  Puerto  Rico's  being  de- 
clared a  Commonwealth  in  1952;  and 
largely  tl  irough  his  efforts  the  81st  Con- 
gress pro  rided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
constitut  onal  government  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  He  presided  over  the 
ensuing  constitutional  convention  and 
guided  th  e  adopted  constitution  through 
Congress 

Relent:  essly  he  went  about  the  task  of 
perfectin  r  other  legislation  affecting  the 
newly  created  government  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  no  less  than  80  bills  in  Con- 
gress bee  >ming  law. 

In  1953 ,  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  was  selected 
as  Altem  ite  Delegate  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
capacity,  fhe  assisted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  jresenting  the  case  for  Puerto 
Rico's  recognition  as  a  self-governing 
entity  by  that  organization. 

Most  r:cently.  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  par- 
ticipated in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States-Pi  erto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  ol  Puerto  Rico.  That  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  law  in  February 
of  1964. 

Such  a  distinguished  public  record  is 
an  exami  le  for  all  of  us  and  it  is  indeed 
appropri£  te  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  this  ou  ^standing  gen^eman.  I  join  in 
extending  to  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  very  best 
wishes  fo   his  retirement. 


THE  IMI  ACT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF 
RETAI  JNG  IN  THE  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 

Mr.  BE  EEMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanlmois  consent  that  the  gentleman 

lo^a  [Mr.  Schwengel]   may  ex- 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


from 
tend  his 


Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
Nebraska? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  shown  the  entire  world 
the  ability  to  produce  a  vast  amount  of 
goods  both  for  industry  and  consumer  in 
peacetime  and  in  war.  This  productive 
capacity  has  increased  enormously  over 
the  years.  American  farms,  mines,  and 
forests  provide  the  raw  materials  that 
thousands  of  factories  manufacture  into 
finished  products — products  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  average  American  citi- 
zen to  maintain  a  standard  of  living 
never  before  achieved  by  any  civilization. 
This  high  standard  of  living,  however, 
is  dependent  on  the  economic  and  effec- 
tive distribution  of  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  is  therefore  axiomatic  that  in- 
creased efficiency  in  production  must  be 
matched  by  increased  efficiency  in  dis- 
tribution. 

In  the  area  of  distribution  retailing 
plays  a  major  part  and,  according  to  the 
latest  census  of  business,  is  one  of  the 
largest  fields  of  business  endeavor  in  this 
country.  The  importance  of  retailing  in 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  1,788.000  busi- 
ness establishments  were  engaged  in  re- 
tailing in  1958  as  estimated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Daily  sales  of 
these  businesses  ranged  from  as  little  as 
$20  to  those  with  sales  of  over  $100,000 
and  more  each  business  day.  Total  re- 
tail sales  for  the  United  States  in  1963 
were  over  $246  billion. 

Retailing  is  an  invaluable  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  distribution  of  goods  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer. 
Everyone,  consiuners  and  workers,  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  marketing  or 
distributing  processes  by  which  goods 
are  transferred  from  producers  to 
consumers. 

The  retail  store  is  the  last  and  crucial 
stage  of  this  marketing:  process  before 
final  consumption.  The  retailer  is 
actually  the  storekeeper  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  history  of  retailing  reveals  that  in 
some  form  goods  have  been  distributed 
to  meet  human  needs  since  the  earliest 
beginnings.  The  earliest  written  records 
and  relics  of  commerce  discovered  in 
ancient  ruins,  show  the  existence  of  both 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  ancient 
cities  of  Carthage,  Athens,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome  were  trading  centers  that 
served  not  only  their  own  population  but 
also  surrounding  areas. 

Retailing  in  America  had  its  begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  trading  posts  which 
were  the  outgrowth  of  the  activities  of 
fur  traders.  From  these  trading  posts 
evolved  the  Yankee  peddler  and  the 
general  merchandise  store.  The  genera] 
store  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  factors  contributing  to 
American  commercial  growth.  It  not 
only  supplied  a  wide  variety  of  mer- 
chandise but  also  constituted  the  social 
center  for  the  men  of  the  community. 
Here,  politics,  religion,  and  personal 
problems  were  discussed.  Public  opin- 
ion of  a  large  part  of  pioneer  America 
was  molded  and  crystallized  in  the  gen- 
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eral  store  and  many  important  questirm. 
were  ultmiately  settled  there    ^^'*'*« 

The  retailers  service  to  modem  sor»»*, 
is  one  that  is  too  often  taken  for  graflt!? 
We  are  accustomed  to  receivinTtti 
benefits  of  our  modern  retailing  irutihf 
tions  that  we  fall  to  realize  what  a  vitii 
and  important  part  the  retailer  plays  h^ 
the  lives  of  each  of  us.  Whenever  theS 
have  been  widespread  railroad  strikeT 
the  public  is  rudely  awakened  to  its  6tSr 
dependency  upon  this  mode  of  trans 
portation.  But  if,  for  example,  such  a 
thmg  were  to  occur  to  all  the  retailers  in 
this  country,  the  public  would  realize  how 
much  more  dependent  upon  retailers  we 
are  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  daily  needs 
For  instance  when  a  man  wants  a  suit  of 
clothes  he  is  not  likely  to  know  of  a 
factory  making  men's  clothing,  if  hg 
does  not  locate  one  he  does  not  know 
whether  it  will  sell  him  one  at  the  price 
he  is  willing  to  pay  or  whether  the  suits 
made  there  are  in  the  styles  he  likes  He 
also  lacks  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
kinds  of  cloth,  does  not  know  his  meas- 
urements and  so  on.  All  of  these  details 
are  handled  by  the  retail  clothing  mer- 
chant who  is  a  specialist  in  his  field 
rendering  a  complete  service  to  his  cus- 
tomers— a  service,  which  in  the  case  of 
buying  a  suit  of  clothes  need  not  take 
more  than  a  haf  an  hour.  The  same 
could  be  said  for  all  consvuner  and  In- 
dustrial products  handled  by  retailers. 

The  independent  retail  stores  of  the 
Nation  serving  millions  of  Americans 
across  this  continent  have  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "cradle"  of  the  American 
business  system.  It  is  here  that  our  pro- 
duction know-how,  our  distribution 
methods  and  our  ideas  culminate  in  bet- 
ter products  for  less  money.  Retailing 
and  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
go  hand-in-hand. 

The  major  types  of  retail  institutions 
today  include  independent  stores,  de- 
partment stores,  mail-order  houses, 
chain  stores,  cooperative  chains,  super- 
markets, discount  houses,  to  mention  a 
few.  Competition  among  these  institu- 
tions for  the  customer's  dollar  is  fierce 
and  the  customer  is  benefiting  as  a  re- 
sult. Prices  are  being  held  down,  wider 
selections  and  better  quality  goods  are 
being  made  available,  store  decor  has 
been  improved,  self-service  from  more 
attractive  merchandise  displays  has 
made  shopping  faster  and  easier.  Park- 
ing facilities  are  more  readily  accessible 
and  more  convenient  shopping  hours  en- 
able the  family  to  shop  together.  All  of 
this  has  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  free 
enterprise. 

It  is  only  when  we  try  to  visualize  a 
world  without  the  independent  and  en- 
terprising retailer  that  we  realize  how 
much  he  does  for  us  and  how  dependent 
we  are  upon  him  in  our  daily  life. 
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THE  VITAL  ROLE  PLAYED  BY  TECH- 
NOLOGY IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  m^y  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Si  Sclude  extraneous  matter. 
%,e  SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
«  little  over  a  century  we  have  seen  the 
rrnited  States  become  the  richest  and 
i^nit  highly  developed  nation  in  the 
world  In  our  study  of  American 
lonomic  history  during  this  period,  we 
find  that  our  great  Nation  has  become 
the  industrial  leader  of  the  world  because 
our  economy,  operating  under  the  free 
enterprise  system,  has  always  been 
hiehly  receptive  to  change,  especially 
technological  change.  During  the  past 
century  we  find  many  instances  where 
both  invention  and  innovation  have  had 
a  revoluntionary  impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  discuss  all  of  the 
inany  technological  breakthroughs  ex- 
perienced by  our  Nation  during  this 
period.  Nevertheless,  I  would  hke  to 
cite  certain  major  technological  advances 
which.  I  believe,  have  played  a  vital  and 
indispensable  role  in  making  the  United 
States  for  the  past  several  decades  the 
unquestioned   industrial   leader   of   the 

world. 

Looking  back  to  the  period  before  the 
mid-19th  century,  we  find  that  our 
economy  was  predominately  agricultural. 
With  the  exception  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, which  had  achieved  a  fairly  high 
level  of  development  by  the  mid- 
19th  century,  most  of  the  goods  and 
services  sold  in  the  marketplace  were 
produced  or  provided  by  households, 
shops  or  small  factories  located  within  or 
near  to  the  local  market.  Moreover,  as 
of  1850.  it  was  estimated  that  close  to 
three-fourths  of  the  power  was  furnished 
by  animal  energy,  and  the  muscles  of  men 
produced  more  po^er  than  did  machines. 

Yet,  beginning  with  the  decade  of  the 
1850's.  America  embarked  upon  an  era 
of  economic  change  which  is  unprece- 
dented in  all  of  history.  This  was  a 
period  in  which  rapid  technological 
change  encouraged  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  the  railroads  and  other 
forms  of  transportation.  This  was  an 
era  which  brought  the  introduction  of 
coal  as  an  important  energy  source.  This 
was  an  era  when  America  discovered  the 
usefulness  of  the  high-pressured  steam 
engine,  thus  soon  making  waterpower 
more  or  less  obsolete  as  the  primary  di- 
rect source  of  industrial  power.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  this  was  an  era  in 
which  was  discovered  a  highly  efficient 
and  cheap  method  in  making  steel. 

Although  agriculture  remained  to  be 
the  primary  generator  of  income  in  the 
United  States  through  the  decade  of  the 
1870's.  this  era  of  great  technological 
change  set  in  motion  the  rapid  substitu- 
tion of  machine  for  hand  methods  of 
production,  thereby  making  it  possible 
for  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
economy  to  surpass  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor by  the  decade  of  the  1880's.  And  by 
1900  the  annual  value  of  manufacturing 
output  achieved  a  level  which  amounted 
to  twice  that  of  agriculture. 


Obviously,  this  rapid  transformation 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
economy  would  not  have  occurred  if 
there  had  not  existed  during  this  time 
numerous  Americans  who  were  willing 
to  take  great  personal  and  financial  risks 
in  their  efforts  to  introduce  new  methods 
of  production  and  distribution.  During 
this  glorious  period  in  our  Nation's  his- 
toid,  we  find  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment consciously  refrained  from  doing 
anything  which  would  dampen  the  spirit 
of  individual  initiative.  Hence,  had  our 
great  Nation  lacked  this  entrepreneurial 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  inventor,  the  in- 
novator, or  the  American  businessman; 
or,  had  the  Goverrunent  not  allowed  the 
entrepreneur  complete  freedom  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  stated  economic  objective, 
I  am  sure  that  industry  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  would  have  con- 
tinued to  play  a  secondary  rather  than  a 
dominant  role  in  American  economic 
life. 

As  our  economy  continued  to  grow  and 
become  more  diversified,  competition 
among  the  various  participants  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  naturally  became 
more  intense,  therefore  forcing  all  enter- 
prising Americans  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  new  and  better  ways  to  serve 
the  American  consumer.  Because  of 
these  pressures,  along  with  the  continued 
improvement  in  transportation  and  com- 
munications and  the  development  of 
many  new  and  revolutionary  industrial 
processes,  the  United  States  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  soon  became  the  un- 
questioned industrial  leader  of  the  world. 
By  1910.  American  factories  were  pour- 
ing forth  goods  which  in  total  value 
amounted  to  twice  that  of  its  nearest 
rival,  Germany.  Moreover,  until  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century  American  in- 
dustry depended  mostly  on  the  techno- 
logical discoveries  made  by  European  in- 
ventors and  innovators.  However,  soon 
after  America  moved  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury it  was  apparent  that  it  would  not 
be  too  long  before  our  Nation  would  be- 
come the  world  leader  in  scientific  re- 
search. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  Amer- 
ica was  the  first  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  automobiles.  Through  the 
genius  of  Hem-y  Ford,  the  United  States 
was  the  first  to  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  and  impact  of  mass  production. 
Moreover,  because  of  many  major  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  our  Nation  was 
a  leader  in  getting  industry  to  convert  to 
electrical  power,  thereby  greatly  enlarg- 
ing the  horizon  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. When  we  add  to  this  list  the  well- 
known  technological  achievements  of 
many  new  industries  which  have  de- 
veloped rapidly  since  the  1920's.  espe- 
cially in  areas  dealing  with  chemicals, 
metallurgy,  electronics,  and  communica- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  is  still  today  by  far  the 
most  highly  developed  and  industrialized 
Nation  in  the  world. 

Certainly  if  we  wish  for  our  country  to 
maintain  its  position  of  world  leadership 
in  the  years  to  come,  we  must  continue 
to  press  constantly  for  further  tech- 
nological advancement  and  remain  fully 
conmiitted  to  the  ideals  of  our  American 


free  enterprise  system.  In  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  American  economy  over 
the  past  century,  we  found  that  American 
free  enterprise  has  sought  constantly  to 
achieve  the  maximimi  benefits  from  tech- 
nological change.  If  American  industry 
can  continue  to  oi>erate  under  a  system 
in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  Govern- 
ment restraint  and  intervention  in  our 
economic,  political,  and  social  affairs,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
reap  the  maximum  benefits  of  our  Na- 
tion's technological  achievements  in  the 
years  ahead. 


DR.  ANTONIO  FERN6S-ISERN 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pending retirement  from  the  Congress  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Dr.  Fern6s- 
IsERN,  is  cause  for  deep  regret  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  and  particularly  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  this  kindly  and  com-tly  gentlemsui 
in  the  affairs  of  our  common  committee 
assignments. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  but 
applaud  his  decision  to  retire  to  his  beau- 
tiful homeland,  there  to  spend  his  re- 
maining years — and  God  grant  that  they 
be  many  and  prosperous — with  his  de- 
lightful family  and  among  the  people 
whom  he  has  served  so  brilliantly.  This 
legislative  commitment  becomes  increas- 
ingly burdensome,  and  many  of  vis  look 
with  nostalgic  longing  to  a  lessening  of 
the  tensions  and  the  pressures  that  keep 
us  tied  here  beyond  the  prescribed  ad- 
journment date.  That  our  respected  col- 
league is  taking  himself  away  from  the 
annoyances  and  frustrations  to  which  we 
are  all  subjected  reflects  only  his  good 
commonsense. 

We  are  loath  to  see  you  go,  our  cher- 
ished friend,  but  we  want  you  to  know 
that  you  take  with  you  our  warmest  good 
wishes  for  a  happy  retirement  and  a  pe- 
riod of  relaxed  enjoyment  as  the  fruits 
of  your  long  and  brilliant  tour  of  duty  in 
the  service  of  all  the  people.  And  may 
the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  go  with 
you  and  keep  you  all  the  way. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  EVANGELISM 
WEEK 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  mAy  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
a  special  week  is  set  aside  and  proclaimed 
as  National  Child  Evangelism  Week.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Child  Evan- 
gelism Fellowship  with  headquarters  in 
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tapids,  Mich.     National  Child 

Week  this  year  will  be  ob- 

October  4  through  11. 

wt>rk  of  the  fellowship  is  entirely 

use  is  made  of  ded- 

from  many  different  reli- 

dtoominations.    The    fellowship 

Bible  study  classes  called  "good 

Children  are  invited  into 

for  an  hour  of  learning  Bible 

Crospel  songs,  and  hearing 

the  Bible  lesson   presented 

who  often  uses  visual  aids 

story.     The  National  Child 

Fellowship  attempts  to  reach 

eliglous  instruction  those  chil- 

do  not  otherwise  attend  classes 

church. 

to  me  that  such  constructive 

a.  voltmtary  basis  is  indeed  sig- 

Any  effective  campaign  against 

delinquency  must  include  reli- 

initruction  which  is  relevant  to 

and  spiritual  needs  of   our 


proposed  solutions  to  the  de- 
problem  seem  to  ignore  these 
our  young  people.    I  know  the 
done  by  the  National  Child 
Fellowship,  the  regularly  or- 
<  hurches,  and  other  groups  car- 
similar  endeavors  is  a  construc- 
effoft  meriting  the  support  of  all 
citizens. 


PERaONAL  APPRECIATION  OF 
CARL  ELLIOTT 

Mr.  BdEElMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmo  is  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oh  o  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend  his 
remarks  it  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  e  ctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rjquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebrasks  ? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  A'5'RES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  to 
express  r  ly  personal  appreciation  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Carl  Elliott. 
It  was  Ely  privilege  to  serve  with  the 
great  Alrbaman  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Ommittee.  During  the  many 
years  that  we  jointly  served  on  this  com- 
mittee, I  learned  to  respect  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  law.  He  had  the 
ability  of  explaining  the  law  so  that  lay- 
man, sue  1  as  myself,  could  fully  under- 
stand al  its  implications.  His  great 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law  was  of 
benefit  t<  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tees on  w  ilch  he  served. 

Too,  I !  erved  with  Carl  Elliott  on  the 
Veterans  Committee.  A  veteran  of 
World  T^  ar  II,  Representative  Elliott 
was  a  drep  student  of  every  phase  of 
veterans'  problems.  I  know  that  all  of 
the  veter  ms  of  the  United  States  greatly 
benefited  from  his  service  on  that  com- 
mittee. As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  )f  the  Veterans'  Committee,  I 
can  say  hat  though  Cahl  Elliott  was 
of  the  op  losite  political  faith,  he  was  fair 
and  just  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  the 
minority  members.  This  is  equally  true 
of  his  ssrvlce  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Co:  mnittee. 

Even  M  hen  my  views  were  contrary  to 
those  of  lis,  I  always  had  great  respect 


for  those  for  which  he  stood.  I  know 
that  his  first  interest  was  always  that  of 
his  beloved  country.  Carl  Elliott  was 
as  great  a  patriot  as  any  that  has  sat  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  that  I  voted  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  had 
the  idea  that  my  great  colleague  would 
be  appointed  to  that  most  important  arm 
of  this  House.  I  know  that  he  added  a 
luster  to  even  that  most  able  group  of 
Members. 

We  shall  miss  Carl  Elliott — both  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  as  a  friend. 
His  integrity  and  ability  brought  honor 
to  us  all. 

I  do  not  know  of  his  future  plans,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  will  achieve  success 
for  Carl  Elliott  will  bring  to  them  all  of 
his  energy  and  ability. 

The  United  States  has  indeed  bene- 
fited by  his  service.  Carl  Elliott,  I  am 
not  delegated  to  speak  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zenry but  for  those  for  whom  I  do  speak, 
the  14th  District  of  Ohio,  I  thank  you. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  usual  custom,  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  review  and  report  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  88th  Congress  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  and  to  express  my  per- 
sonal views  concerning  the  achievements 
and  failures  of  this  Congress. 

The  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
although  the  longest  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  our  country,  produced  few  ac- 
complishments. On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  session  has  been  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  our  history.  The  leader- 
ship of  both  political  parties,  responsible 
newspaper  editors  and  political  writers, 
and  the  average  citizen,  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  as  to  the  meritorious  produc- 
tivity of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Regardless  of  its  shortcomings  or  its 
accomplishments,  the  88th  Congress  will 
be  remembered  in  history  because  it  was 
during  this  Congress  that  our  late  be- 
loved President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  was 
assassinated.  November  22,  1963,  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  tragic  day  in 
American  history.  His  death  dramat- 
ically emphasized  some  of  the  grave 
shortcomings  of  our  security  and  the 
lack  of  necessary  legal  machinery  to 
select  a  Vice  President  upon  the  death  of 
the  President. 

This  week  has  seen  the  presentation 
to  the  President  of  the  report  or  th*^ 
assassination  by  the  committee  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  This  re- 
port makes  several  recommendations 
concerning  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
Chief   Executive.     It   is   my   hope   that 


these  recommendations  will  be  imnu. 
mented  during  the  next  Congress 

It  wUl.  of  course,  be  impossible  to  din 
cuss  all  of  the  legislation  introducednr 
even  approved  by  this  Congress,  j  shM 
therefore,  confine  my  remarks  and  limjt 
my  observations  to  the  most  importwit 
activities  of  the  88th  Congress  in  rda 
tion  to  international  affairs,  domestic 
affairs,  and  District  affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

The  most  pressing  problems  facing  the 
Nation  today  are  still  related  to  the  in- 
ternational  crises  existing  thrpughout 
the  world.  Cuba  is  still  a  trouble  spot, 
the  problem  in  Berlin  has  not  been 
solved,  and  today  the  Congo,  South 
America,  Red  China,  Cyprus,  Turkey 
and  all  of  southeast  Asia  are  hazardous 
areas  on  the  international  scene  and 
present  unusual  problems  which  can  ex- 
plode at  any  moment  into  a  world  crisis. 

At  the  moment,  the  most  critical  area 
is  southeast  Asia.  While  the  United 
States  is  and  should  be  reluctant  to  in- 
tervene directly  in  the  affairs  of  another 
government,  the  molders  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  concluded  that  we  have  a 
definite  responsibility  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam maintain  its  independence.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  been  spending  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  in  military  and 
economic  aid  and  have  furnished  ap- 
proximately 20,000  troops,  300  of  whom 
have  already  given  their  lives  in  this  far- 
removed  outpost.  It  is,  therefore,  dis- 
couraging to  all  Americans,  I  am  sure,  to 
read  and  hear  of  the  lack  of  unity  exist- 
ing amongst  the  military  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  South  Vietnam,  particularly  when 
this  country  is  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  its  Communist 
enemy.  I  am  convinced  that  our  Chief 
Executive  and  our  State  Department 
must  insist  that  their  responsible  leaders 
submerge  their  personal  ambitions  and 
coordinate  their  efforts  with  those  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  this  battle 
will  not  be  fought  in  vain  and  that  the 
lives  of  American  boys  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed in  vain. 

I  was  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the 
unanimous  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives supporting  the  President's 
action  in  relation  to  the  unwarranted  at- 
tacks by  North  Vietnam  upon  American 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  This 
action  emphasized  our  precarious  posi- 
tion and  dramatized  the  necessity  for 
the  State  Department  to  require  better 
cooperation  and  support  from  all  ele- 
ments of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. It  also  demonstrated  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  particular  that  when  America 
is  in  danger,  partisanship  is  forgotten 
and  all  Americans  unite  as  one  in  support 
of  their  President. 

The  international  pressures  also  re- 
sulted in  the  continuation  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  In  the  last  session,  the  bill 
authorized  a  total  appropriation  of  $3.3 
billion.  There  are  still  many  abuses 
and  eventually  these  must  be  eliminated 
in  order  to  insure  the  long-range  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  program.  While  the 
foreign  aid  program  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  help  the  free  world  In  Ita 
struggle  against  communism  and  is,  in 
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nart  of  our  overall  national  de-     should  be  reevaluated  in  the  light  of    throughs  in  the  battle  against  disease 
effect,  P*  jjg^g  that  this  program  must     present  economic  conditions.  and  illness  are  imperative.    Great  chal- 

^^^pfuUv  and  effectively  supervised  by  Second.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  lenges  stUl  remain  in  the  field  of  health 
^  Jt^t^  Department  and  that  this  aid  Committee,  I  assisted  in  the  preparation  and  every  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
t  not  be  given  to  countries  which  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1963  and  later  United  States  to  insure  its  citizens  the 
^v£  our  actual  or  potential  enemies,  voted  for  its  enactment  on  the  House  very  best  injthis  highly  important  field, 
may  ., — r.  o,.fl  onviniiR  fnr  nearfi     floor.    This  act,  in  my  judgment,  was 

made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  some 
States  to  give  to  all  Americans  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Act.  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey had  an  effective,  strong  civil  rights 
act.  Briefly  stated,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963  guarantees  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  citizens ;  makes  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
unlawful  in  establishments  serving  the 
public  where  the  operations  affect  inter 


All  Americans  are  anxious  for  peace 
»nH  the  elimination,  consistent  with  the 
Sety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Sfthe  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  It  was. 
Serefore,  gratifying  to  observe  during 
fhP  last  session  that  the  Senate  passed 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  signed  by 
S4at  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
more  than  100  other  nations.  This 
treaty  I  believe,  advances  our  national 
interest  by  checking  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  reducing  the  fall- 
out hazard.  The  agreement  bans 
nuclear  testing  in  areas  where  detec- 
tion is  ascertainable — space,  atmosphere, 
and  underwater— but  the  treaty  does 
oermit  underground  testing,  and  does 
not  restrict  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  wartime.  It  also  contains  a  with- 
drawal clause  if  "extraordinary  events 
have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interest" 
of  the  Nation.  .    ».  ,    ^v. 

In  keeping  with  our  desire  to  help  the 
underprivileged  and  in  recognition  of  the 
past  effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  88th  Congress  appropriated  addition- 
al funds  to  permit  that  agency  to  con- 
tinue its  worthwhile  projects  throughout 
the  world  thus  aiding  the  less  fortunate 
and  improving  the  image  of  America 
throughout  the  world. 

Since  there  has  been  little  improve- 
ment in  our  overall  international  rela- 
tions, our  State  Department  has  been 
properly  criticized  on  many  occasions 
for  its  lack  of  firm  policy  and  its  policy 
of  reacting  rather  than  acting.  In  my 
opinion,  the  State  Department  must 
adopt  policies  based  on  anticipation  of 
occurrences  instead  of  relying  on  hastily 
conceived  plans  after  events  take  place. 

DOMESTIC 

Due  to  the  necessity  for  brevity,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  and  limit  my  ob- 
servations to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  matters  considered  by  the  88th 
Congress  on  the  domestic  scene. 

First.  Highlighting  the  domestic  pro- 
gram was  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  This 
bill  had  a  most  important  effect  on  our 
citizens  since  it  provided  an  $11^2  billion 
tax  cut  for  individual  and  corporate  in- 
comes. The  largest  share  of  the  tax 
cut  went  properly  to  families  with  in- 
comes of  $10,000  or  less.  Business  also 
gained  by  way  of  an  investment  incen- 
tive for  modernization  and  expansion, 
and  with  a  reduction  in  corporate  taxes 
amounting  to  more  than  $2  billion.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieved this  reduction,  freeing  as  it  will 
$11  billion  for  spending  purposes,  will  aid 
our  economy,  develop  more  employment 
and,  in  effect,  bring  into  the  Treasury 
more  dollars  by  way  of  the  increase  in 
income  to  all  Americans.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  however,  does 
not  eliminate  the  great  need  for  complete 
overhaul  of  our  entire  tax  system.  Many 
continuing  nuisance  World  War  n  taxes 
should  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls, 
loopholes  should  be  eliminated,  and  the 
overall  tax  policy  of  the  United  States 


state  commerce;  guarantees  equal  access 
and  full  use  of  public  facilities,  such  as 
parks,   playgrounds,   athletic   stadiums; 
expands  the  work  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission    as    a    clearinghouse    and 
evaluator,  in  desegregation  information ; 
denies   Federal   funds   to   any   projects 
where  discrimination  is  in  effect;  pro- 
hibits   on-the-job    discrimination;    and 
establishes  an  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities   Commission.    Contrary    to 
popular  opinion,  it  does  not  establish  any 
quotas  whereby  one  race  must  be  hired 
to  replace  another  race,  nor  does  it  affect 
the  seniority  rights  of  union  workers. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  merely  spells  out 
what  is  inherent  in  the  Constitution  and 
assures  the  Attorney  General  the  power 
to  implement  what  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
Third.  Important  attention  was  given 
to  the  health  requirements  of  our  citi- 
zens during  the  last  session.    I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  passage  of  the  Mental 
Health  Act  of  1963,  since  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  problems  existing 
in  our  Nation  today.    This  act  provides 
grants  for  the  construction  of  commu- 
nity  health   centers   and   authorizes   a 
broad  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  mental  retardation  by  pro- 
viding   States    and    communities    with 
needed  research  and  facilities  for  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  services.    It 
is  my  opinion  that  greater  efforts  must 
be  concentrated  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  if  I  am  given  the  opportunity 
to  represent  the  First  District  in  1965,  I 
shall  insist  upon  additional  appropria- 
tions to  provide  further  research  and  as- 
sistance in  this  vitally  important  area. 

Other  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
health  involved  the  extension,  continua- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  which  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  remodel- 
ing of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and 
the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964,  which 
provides  aids  for  the  construction  of 
nursing  homes  and  loan  programs  for 
schools  of  nursing.  In  addition,  a  pro- 
gram providing  $175  million  was  author- 
ized to  expand  facilities  of  medical,  den- 
tal, and  related  type  colleges. 

The  88th  Congress  also  improved  the 
existing  program  relative  to  polluted  air 
by  accelerating  Federal  participation  and 
authorizing  new  programs  to  encourage 
interest  in  local  prevention  and  enforce- 
ment activities.  Continuing  efforts  in 
the  field  of  health  are  essential  and  while 
great  progress  has  been  made,  break- 


Fourth.  The  88th  Congress  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  President  and  many 
others  as  the  "Education  Congress." 
This  designation  resulted  from  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  as  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  which  author- 
ized $1.2  billion  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  for  public  and  private 
nonprofit  graduate  schools,  4-year  col- 
leges, 2-year  community  colleges  and 
public  technical  schools.  We  must  pro- 
vide every  qualified  boy  and  girl  with  the 
opportunity  to  continue  his  or  her  edu- 
cation and  particularly  must  we  provide 
opportunities  in  graduate  fields  where 
the  need  is  great,  such  as  medicine. 

To  afford  greater  opportunity  for  youth 
interested  in  the  manual  skills,  this  Con- 
gress approved  authorization  of  $958  mil- 
lion for  a  vocational  education  program. 
In  my  judgment  this  is  also  one  of -the 
great  needs  of  our  Nation  today,  since 
many  youngsters  who  lack  either  the  de- 
sire or  ability  to  obtain  a  formal  educa- 
tion should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  vocational  assistance  in  the  vari- 
ous manual  skills.  There  is  a  broad  need 
for  expanded  vocational  training 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  cast  an  affirmative  vote  for  the 
Health  Professions  Assistance  Act, 
which  provided  aid  in  matching  grants 
for  the  construction  or  remodeling  of 
health  teaching  facilities  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  nursing,  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  and  public  health.  In 
addition,  $30  million  was  provided  for 
low-interest  loans  to  assist  students  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  to  complete  their 
costly  professional  education.  The  Con- 
gress did  not  pass  any  direct  Federal  aid 
to  education  legislation  because  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  never  approved  by 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
it  and,  therefore,  the  House  was  never 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Fifth.  The    House    passed   legislation 
correcting  deficiencies  in  existing  pen- 
sion programs  and  liberalizing  benefits 
so  that  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  n, 
and  the  Korean  confiict,  together  with 
their  widows  and  children  will  receive 
liberalized  benefits  for  their  war  service. 
Payments  were   increased  to   veterans' 
widows   and   the  children   of  veterans 
who  died  of  service-connected  disabili- 
ties.   The  Veterans'  Administration  was 
permitted  to  waive  recovery  on  default- 
ed home  loans  in  certain  hardship  cases, 
children  of  veterans  with  total  and  per- 
manent service  disability  were  provided 
educational    assistance,    and    disability 
provisions  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance policies  was  extended.    The  leg- 
islation  was    comprehensive,    just    and 
necessary,  and  I  supported  it. 

Sixth.  During  the  88th  Congress  the 
mass  traixsit  bill  was  approved  authoriz- 
ing $375  million  in  grants  and  loans  to 
cities  and  communities  to  aid  mass  tran- 
sit service.  The  residents  of  the  First 
District   recognize  the   great  need  for 
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Improvement  in  mass  transit  facilities. 
he  advance  of  new  crossings  over 
re,  trafDc  already  strangling 
and  impeding  rapid  trans- 
on  on  the  part  of  motorists,  will 
worse  unless  remedial  methods 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Government  has  recognized  that 
problem  is  not  entirely  local.    New 
being  a  corridor  State,  is  par- 
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t  has  provided  some  aid  to  cer- 
mjunicipalities,  it  has  actually  pre- 
public  works  from  being  per- 
in  other  municipalities,  who 
led  to  believe  that  they  too 
able  to  obtain  Federal  funds.  As 
a  resu  t,  municipalities  which  had  the 
flnanci  il  ability  to  proceed  on  their  own, 
have  pDstponed  their  public  works  pro- 
grams iwaiting  Federal  assistance.  The 
applies  tions  are  far  in  excess  of  the 
J  vailable,  and  thus,  while  a  limit- 
nurpber  have  obtained  Federal  aid, 
the  municipalities  have  been 
down    because    of    inadequate 
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ment  program.     These  Federal  «*♦« 
butions   likewise   are  beneficial  S^ 
citizens  of  our  district.  "* 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  r^ 
tion  to  representation  in  State  Iwrttr 
tures  if  implemented  can  have  S^ 


Training  Act  through  1966.  so  that  once 
again  opportunities  for  retraining  and 
the  development  of  skills  are  being  rec- 
ognized and  assisted. 

Eighth.  The  Congress  passed  a  hous- 
ing bill  which  extended  for  1  year  FHA 

urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  other  tremel?  dTtriSentafeffect^uSn  r Jl"*" 

sunilar  programs.    Several  more  liberal  Gloucester,  and  Salem  CountiL  T'^ 

programs  were  proposed,  such  as  Federal  this  decision,  the  New  Jersev  Soi,?.^ 

-     ^    -    ^  -  aid  m  construction  of   satellite   towns,  would  be  aoDortionPri  <!nioi«-,t^^**'°* 

?  i^^ef  0/  this  type  of  aid.  due     new  public  housing  programs  that  would  Tf  popuLtion     The  qS^  ^ 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  mo  or-     permit  leasing  or  purchasing  of  homes  preS  iteeS:  '*my  should  th^-"^ 

10    use    our    highways    traveling     for  rehabilitation,  but  were  not  accepted  double  standard  7n  relation  to  p J*  » 

bate  to  State.  by  the  Congress.    The  Federal  Housing  and   State  legislatures^'    L^  T^**^ 

accelerated  public  works  bill  has     Administration  was  given  authority  t^  leuislai^elyn^^^^^^^^^ 

in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  failure,     insure  one-family  homes  up  to  $30,000,  preme  Court  decision  h  J  delayed^ 

instead  of  the  current  $25,000.    The  leg  ^"""^ *  ^**v.j-  ^ '='aj'ea  me  ad 


fVrea  Redevelopment  Act  is  like- 
my  judgment,  a  complete  failure 
uld  be  abolished.    The  criteria  is 
ind  the  entire  program  has  been, 
motivated  by  political  preju- 
Camden,  for  example,  is  not  in- 
a  qualified  ARA  recipient,  while 
Is  qualified.    The  city  of  Phil- 
was  separated  from  the  metro- 
labor  market,  while  Camden  was 
separation.    This  favored  treat- 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  points 
of  the  great  defects  in  the  ARA 
In  addition,  a  great  deal  of 
las  been  used  for  the  construc- 
notels,  ski  resorts,  and  other  rec- 
projects,    which    would    have 
should  have  been  financed  by 
moneys.    Predicted  increases  in 
have  not  materialized  and 
judgment,   no  appreciable  con- 
was  made  to  the  unemployed 
ARA.     I  shall,  therefore,  vote 
any  further   appropriation  for 


The  88th  Congress  enacted 
recommendation  of  the  President 
antipoverty  bill.    The  most  impor- 
of  this  bill  is  the  provision 
le  youth  of  our  country  the  op- 
to  develop  essential  skills,  to 
their  education,  and  find  useful 
dropout  problem  has  become 
y  acute,  especially  in  our  larger 
"here  is  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
some  political  overtones  and 
gliring  weaknesses.    On  the  other 
ntcent  explosions  in  slum  areas 
dn  matically  illustrated  the  neglect 
areas  and  have  pointed  out  the 
remedial  action.    The  program 
at  the  end  of  1  year.    Its  ac- 
or  failures  will  determine, 
ji^dgment.  whether  it  is  worthy  of 
support. 

the   88th   Congress   ex- 
the     Manpower     Development 


islation  also  provided  for  construction  of 
special  housing  for  the  elderly,  funds  for 
urban  planning   grants,   and   for   open 
space  grants  for  parks  and  recreational 
facilities.    The  housing  bill  was  again,  in 
my  judgment,  necessary  and  reasonable. 
Ninth.  The   Social   Security   Amend- 
ments of  1964  as  passed  by  the  House 
provide  for  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  all  social  security  benefits. 
The   minimum   individual   benefit    will, 
therefore,  be  raised  from  $40  to  $42.  and 
the  maximum  from  $127  to  $143.40.    The 
proposed  amendments  will  also  liberalize 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  people  72 
years  of  age  or  older.    The  legislation 
also  provides  benefits  to  all  dependent 
children  still  in  school  or  college  until 
the  child  reaches  22;   the  present  law- 
ends  the  child's  benefits  at  age  18.  unless 
the  child  is  disabled.     In  order  to  make 
these  additional  grants  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  social  security  program 
fiscally  sound,  the  legislation  provided 
for  an  increase  In  payments  and  the 
wages  iipon  which  the  social  security  tax 
is  based  were  increased  from  $4,800  to 
$5,400.    As  of  this  day  we  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  report  to  us  so  that  we  can 
make  a  final  judgment  on  this  legisla- 
tion.   I  would  point  out  to  the  people  of 
the   first   district   that   the   Senate   at- 
tached a  medicare  program  providing  for 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security.     If  the  conferees  approve  this 
additional  amendment  then  the  House 
will,  of  course,  be  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  the  medicare  program.     If  they  do 
not,  then  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  House  will  be  the  only  matter  that 
will  be  voted  upon  by  the  House  during 
this  Congress. 

Tenth.  The  Congress  enacted  the 
Wilderness  Act  which  sets  aside  54  tracts 
in  13  States,  a  total  of  more  than  8  mil- 
lion acres  to  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state.  These  lands  are  owned  by  the 
Government  and,  therefore,  no  new  au- 
thorization for  funds  was  required.  No 
new  bureau,  committee,  nor  council  was 
established.  This  bill.  In  my  judgment, 
was  long  overdue  in  order  that  we  might 
preserve  for  future  generations  some  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  America.  I  sup- 
ported legislation  relating  to  Tocks  Is- 
land which  will  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas,  camping  facilities,  and  so 
forth,  to  thousands  of  New  Jersey  sports- 
men. During  this  Congress.  Federal  aids 
were  also  supplied  to  our  seashore  areas 
as  part  of  a  rehabilitation  and  improve- 


journment  of  this  Congress  and  as  of  S 
date,  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  »! 
solved.  Believing  that  the  South  Jeraw 
area  and  particularly  the  counties  cm 
pnsmg  the  First  Congressional  District 
must  have  a  forceful  voice  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  I  introduced  in  the 
Congress  a  bill  which  would  permit  i 
State  if  it  so  decided  to  apportion  one 
house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on  a 
basis  other  than  population.  It  is  nw 
hope  that  each  State  in  the  Union  m 
be  permitted  to  make  its  own  decision  u 
to  the  type  of  legislature  it  requires  and 
wants. 

DISTRICT 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  legislation 
I  introduced  giving  congressional  ap- 
proval  to  the  compact  entered  into  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  au- 
thorizing the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority to  construct  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Delaware  between  Bridgeport,  NJ 
and  Chester,  Pa.,  and  other  necessary 
projects  in  relation  thereto,  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  the 
13th  day  of  June  1964,  and  became  Public 
Law  88-320.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
these  new  crossings  over  the  river  will  aid 
immeasurably  the  economy  of  the  entire 
South  Jersey  area  with  particular  advan- 
tages accruing  to  Salem,  Gloucester,  and 
Camden  Counties. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  I  was  able 
to  get  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  authorize  the  Army  Engineers 
to  make  a  very  necessary  study  of  flood 
conditions  in  Camden  County  and  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $270,000  for 
that  purpose.  To  date  $150,000  has  been 
appropriated  and  the  study  is  well  on  its 
way  to  completion.  It  is  my  earnest  be- 
lief and  hope  that  the  survey  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  year  when  the 
balance  of  the  money  will  be  appropri- 
ated and  that  it  will  point  up  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  be  taken  to  alleviate  if  not 
completely  ehminate  fiooding  conditions 
in  our  area.  The  Middle  Neck  water- 
shed was  aided  by  authorization  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  assist  in  the 
planning  of  this  watershed  covering  ap- 
proximately 1,900  acres.  When  the  plans 
are  completed  they  can  be  used  to  ob- 
tain Federal  assistance  in  providing 
drainage,  fiood  control,  and  so  forth. 
The  Army  Engineers  awarded  a  contract 
of  approximately  a  half  million  dollars 
for  the  removal  and  disposal  of  material 
from  the  Mantua  Creek  anchorage. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  legislation 
which  I  cosponsored  passed  the  House  of 
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_„ofl«tatives  and  is  now  pending  in 
^J'leTaS  Which  would  restore  tariffs 
!?  pl«!tron  microscopes.  The  electron 
SlcSo^  was  pioneered  by  RCA  in 
Jt^Smi  and  RCA  is  still  the  only  major 
SSic  producer  of  this  instrument 
St  so  essential  in  medical  and 
^ntiflc  research  today^  For  many 
Sfrs  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported 
Ii^tron  microscopes.  Several  years  ago 
S  duty  was  eliminated  and  at  the  pres- 
inftime  imported  electron  microscopes 
^e  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 
This  has  been  a  tremendous  handicap  to 
RTA  and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
uto  restore  them  to  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  this  important  field. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  have  the  Con- 
irress  pass  and  the  President  sign  into 
law  a  bUl  which  I  introduced  granting 
to  Little  League  basebaU  a  Federal  cor- 
Dorate  charter.  This  legislation  was  re- 
auested  by  the  officials  of  Little  League 
who  believe  that  such  a  charter  would 
better  protect  the  overall  interests  of  this 
most  worthwhile  endeavor.  It  is  now 
Public  Law  88-378  and  was  signed  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  16,  1964. 

In  addition,  I  have  personally  intro- 
duced legislation  which  is  still  pending  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery 
in  New  Jersey;  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency ;  to  strengthen 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  prohibition  of 
obscene  material  from  being  transmitted 
through  the  U.S.  mails;  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  edu- 
cation expenditures  for  dependent  chil- 
dren may  be  deducted;  to  permit  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  deceased  service- 
men to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery ; 
to  assist  4-H  Clubs;  to  provide  waiver  of 
premiums  on  NSLI  policies  for  totally 
disabled  veterans;  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted;  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  include  coun- 
ties such  as  those  whose  residents  sus- 
tained losses  along  the  New  Jersey  coast 
during  the  recent  hurricanes;  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  veterans 
hospital  in  South  Jersey;  to  force  rail- 
roads to  provide  better  f aciUties  for  pas- 
sengers in  interstate  commerce;  and  to 
assist  a  score  or  more  residents  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  by  the  in- 
troduction of  private  bills  to  adjust  in- 
equities not  specifically  governed  by 
existing  law. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  assist  indus- 
tries, large  and  small,  in  adjusting  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  promote  the  assignment  of  defense 
contracts  to  the  qualified  companies  in 
the  First  Congressional  District. 

While  the  principal  function  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  to  devote  himself 
to  legislation  benefiting  the  United 
States  In  general  and  his  own  district 
in  particular,  he  also  represents  the  con- 
stituents of  his  district  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  my 
ofiBce  has  processed  literally  thousands 
of  requests  for  assistance  in  this  field. 
We  have  handled  matters  relating  to 
social   security,    veterans'    affairs,    im- 


migration, watershed  problems,  small 
business,  area  redevelopment,  military 
academies,  post  offices,  and  farm  prob- 
lems— to  mention  but  a  few.  I  have 
been  fortunate,  too,  in  receiving  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  pending  legislation 
before  the  Congress  from  thousands  of 
constituents.  This  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  aiding  me  in  obtaining  the  views 
of  the  citizens  of  the  First  District  and 
in  focusing  my  attention  on  matters  of 
particular  import  to  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  corporations  of  the  area. 

An  office  has  been  maintained  with  a 
full-time  staff  in  both  Washington  and 
Camden  for  the  servicing  of  the  con- 
stituency and  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems presented.  Without  exception,  the 
correspondence  addressed  to  either  the 
Camden  or  Washington  office  has  been 
answered  and  it  is  my  hope  that  all 
citizens  received  efficient,  prompt,  and 
courteous  attention. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  people  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  for  the  honor 
of  serving  them  as  their  Representative 
in  the  86th,  87th,  and  the  88th  Con- 
gresses. 


pies  who  recognize  that  with  effective  co- 
ordination and  determination,  they  can 
see  freedom  restored  to  their  homelands 
rather  than  watch  the  subsidy  of  com- 
munism which  would  perpetuate  the 
tyranny  in  Eastern  Europe. 


THE  1944  SLOVAKIA  UPRISING 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  29,  1944,  the  great  armed  up- 
rising occurred  in  Slovakia  which  now 
has  been  historically  designated  as  the 
Slovak  national  uprising.  This  World 
War  II  military  effort  was  aimed  at  oust- 
ing Nazi  forces  from  Slovakia  and  had 
as  its  ultimate  goal  the  establishment  of 
a  free,  democratic  Czechoslovakia. 

The  forces  in  the  uprising  were  inade- 
quately armed  and  suffered  tremendous 
losses  in  battling  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing firepower  of  their  Nazi  occupiers 
while  Soviet  troops,  in  classic  repetition 
of  their  behavior  during  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising, did  not  move  to  assistance  since 
it  was  their  intention  to  impose  com- 
munism on  postwar  Czechoslovakia. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  uprising  to 
achieve  its  ultimate  goal,  it  remains  an 
inspiration  to  the  Slovak  people  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pages  in  Czechoslo- 
vak history. 

At  this  stage  in  world  events,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  ponder  the  tragic  postwar  de- 
velopments, especially  the  ill-fated  con- 
cessions at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  to  the 
Soviet  imperialist  government.  The 
Americans  of  Slovak  and  Czech  origin 
in  the  United  States  remain  a  most  ef- 
fective and  vital  group  perpetuating  the 
true  traditions  of  their  homelands  and 
working  for  the  day  when  true  freedom 
can  be  restored  to  the  present  captives 
in  Czechoslovakia.  One  of  the  inspiring 
forces  in  their  activities  is  the  Slovak 
national  uprising  of  1944.  May  it  also 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  captive  peo- 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT 
ON  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  period  of  time  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  New  England,  and  espe- 
cially Rhode  Island,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Pastore,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Domestic 
Textile  Industry,  as  a  team  and  individ- 
ually, have  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the 
textile  industry,  and  particularly  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  cognizance  of  the  pUght 
of  this  industry  and  we,  especially  in 
Rhode  Island  where  so  much  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  has  suffered,  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  President's  statement. 
It  is  the  fond  hope  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  Rhode  Islanders,  that  con- 
crete, definite,  and  effective  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  administration  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  time  has  come  and  in  fact,  has 
almost  gone,  for  relief  to  this  industry. 
Our  wool  and  worsted  textile  industry 
can  wait  no  longer. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  statement 
made  by  President  Johnson  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  on  Monday,  September  28: 
Statement  by  the  President 
I  know  the  significant  role  that  textiles 
have  played  in  the  economic  life  of  New 
England,  and  I  know  of  the  difficulties  this 
industry  has  encountered  during  the  past 
few  years.  Fortunately,  New  England  could 
have  no  better  spokesman  in  Washington 
than  Senator  Pastore.  He  has  been  untir- 
ing in  bringing  home  to  all  of  us  the  very 
real  problems  faced  by  New  England  textUea. 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  major 
official  in  this  administration  who  has  not 
been  made  fully  aware  of  the  hardships 
created  every  time  a  mill  Is  shut  down  or 
forced  to  operate  on  part  time.  We  have 
worked  hard  at  this  problem,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

President  Kennedy,  as  a  son  of  New  Eng- 
land, knew  these  problems  well.  In  May 
1961,  as  you  recall,  he  Instituted  a  seven- 
point  program  for  the  textile  industry.  Un- 
der that  program.  Goverrunent-sponsored  re- 
search for  the  industry  has  been  launched. 
We  have  provided  accelerated  tax  aanortlza- 
tion  for  the  textile  Industry  even  ahead  of 
similar  benefits  for  other  Indxistrles.  This 
year  I  signed  legislation  that  Is  greatly  help- 
ing out  cotton  textile  mills  by  permitting 
them  to  buy  cotton  at  world  prices  for  the 
first  time  since  1956. 

Among  our  textile  problems  has,  of  course, 
been  the  Increase  of  Imports.  This  admin- 
istration has  worked  out  a  solution  for  the 
Import  problem  of  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try.   It  developed  a  long-term  cotton  textile 
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arrange  nent.  Under  the  administration  of 
this  arr;  jigement,  cotton  textile  Imports  have 
been  st  kblllzed — and  we  Intend  to  continue 
keeping  Imports  from  disrupting  the  market. 

All  ol  these  measures  have  contributed  to 
restorln ;  the  prosperity  of  the  textile  indiis- 
try,  wh:  ch,  as  a  whole,  can  look  forward  to 
greater  arosperity  In  the  future. 

I  say  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  this 
admlnU  tratlon  has  done  more  for  the  textile 
Indiistr: '  than  any  administration  in  his- 
tory— ai  id  our  efforts  have  not  been  confined 
merely  o  cotton  textiles.  We  have  stemmed 
the  tld  e  of  foreign  wool  fabrics  coming 
througli  the  Virgin  Islands  by  administrative 
action.  This  alone  reduced  imports  10  mil- 
lion sqi  tare  yards  a  year.  We  have  closed 
tarur  lo  >pholes  which  permitted  some  wool- 
en textl  ies  to  enter  as  paying  only  one-half 
the  du  y  they  should  pay.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  Just  approved  legis- 
lation \fhlch  would  close  another  loophole 
affectinf :  tariffs  on  certain  t3rpes  of  wool 
product  1.  We  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

But  t^e  wool  textile  industry  continues  to 
be  facet  with  problems,  particularly  In  New 
England .  In  the  ptist  10  years  imports  have 
soared  f:  om  less  than  5  to  20  percent  of  Amer- 
ican CO  isumption  with  particular  concen- 
tration 1  n  worsteds. 

The  i  .dministration  has  made  and  will 
contlnu  (  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve 
this  pro  )lem.  I  share  with  our  late,  beloved 
Preslder  t  Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  textile 
and  api  arel  imports  must  be  kept  at  rea- 
sonable levels.  We  have  tried  to  work  out 
effective  arrangements  with  other  wool  tex- 
tlle-pro<  uclng  countries.  Two  missions 
have  be  sn  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  in 
recent  months..  Thus  far,  a  multination 
meeting  has  not  been  convened.  But  we  in- 
tend to  ( ontlnue  our  efforts  vigorously.  I  can 
assure  y^u  that  we  shall  work  hard  at  this 
problem  I  consider  it  essential  that  the 
wool  textile  industry  be  restored  to  good 
health. 


THE  ICIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  U  DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous c  Dnsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend  his 
remarki  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  "otj^ee^n 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^ 
Arizona  ?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  L  DNG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  this  day  presented  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  400  petitions,  containing 
the  nai  aes  of  10,200  individuals  from 
Louisiana  and  surrounding  States. 
They  implore  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  July  2,  1964,  call- 
ing for  a  national  referendum  on  the 
Civil  Ri  ;hts  Act  of  1964. 

Wher  I  introduced  that  piece  of  legis- 
lation, (  n  the  day  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  pasj  ed  into  law,  I  was  inspired  to  do 
so  by  a  leep-seated  feeling  that  the  Civil 
Rights  J  let  was  as  important  in  its  con- 
sequences as  any  amendment  ever  pro- 
posed td  our  Constitution  and  deserved 
as  much  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  his  act  has  raised  grave  consti- 
tutional questions  which  have  not  been 
resolved  to  this  day.  It  was,  and  is,  my 
feeling  Jiat  on  a  matter  of  such  great 
magnitude  the  people  of  the  United 
States  h  ave  the  right  to  make  their  per- 
sonal fe  ilings  known.  I  would  not  sug- 
gest tha  ;  on  every  subject  of  great  con- 


troversy the  Congress  should  shirk  its 
role  and  turn  the  question  over  to  the 
electorate  for  a  popular  vote,  but  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  anything  but  an  ordi- 
nary piece  of  legislation.  And  the  im- 
pact on  our  country  is  of  such  great 
magnitude  that  it  requires  the  approval 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  or  it 
will  only  lead  to  more  violence  and  frus- 
tration in  our  attempts  to  have  a  stable 
racial  climate. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
the  attitude  of  this  Congress  has  so 
drastically  changed  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
at  this  time.  My  bill  would  simply  allow 
the  States,  voluntarily,  to  poll  their  citi- 
zens as  to  their  feelings  about  this  leg- 
islation, the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  bill  calls  for  placing  that  question 
on  the  ballot  during  this  year's  presi- 
dential election. 

However,  realism  now  forces  me  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  little  chance  of  pass- 
ing this  referendum  bill  before  Congress 
adjourns.  Therefore,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  similar  legisla- 
tion during  the  next  Congress.  I  pre- 
sent as  evidence  of  the  deep  grassroots 
resentment  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
these  petitions,  nearly  all  from  my  one 
small  congressional  district.  These  pe- 
titions were  placed  in  country  stores  and 
service  stations  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness by  people  who  voluntarily  joined 
together  to  express  their  opinion  against 
the  act  which  is  now  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  many  people,  both  in  my 
district  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  feel  that  this  act  has  been 
forced  upon  them.  I  say  that  unless  this 
question  is  placed  in  a  public  forum  and 
voted  upon  by  the  people  of  this  country 
the  bitterness  which  it  has  fanned  will 
wipe  away  any  possibility  for  racial 
peace  in  our  time.  By  allowing  the  is- 
sue to  be  voted  upon  in  a  national  elec- 
tion, we  are  saying  to  the  world  that 
we  are  not  afraid  to  entrust  even  our 
most  diflficult  and  demanding  questions 
to  the  voters  of  this  Nation. 

If  the  American  people  uphold  the  de- 
cision of  this  Congress,  those  who  have 
championed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  be 
able  to  argue  their  cause  more  surely. 
And  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  their  ballots  in  a  national  elec- 
tion would  be  a  mandate  to  the  next 
Congress  to  reconsider  this  source  of  na- 
tional discord. 


CONGRESSMAN  MONAGANS  SPEECH 
ON  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  control  of  air  and  water  pollution 
has  become  the  Nation's  single  most  des- 
perate national  resources  problem.  They 
affect  every   part  of  our  country  and 
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directly  concern  the  military  strpno*k 
the  United  States.  strength  of 

I  am. therefore  glad  to  bring  tn  ty 
attention  of  the  Congress  that  th^  a? 
Force,  in  its  fourth  annual  Bio-EnylrmT 
mental  Symposium,  has  brought  t!" 
gether,  from  every  part  of  our  counS" 
many  engineer  and  medical  corps  offliS. 
of  the  Air  Force  to  discuss  these  S? 
tion  problems  and  to  evolve  better  JSl 
more  effective  ways  of  estabUshine  IS 
monitoring  environmental  pollution  om 
trol  programs  at  Air  Force  installatiooi" 
The  Subcommittee  on  Natural  R*" 
sources  and  Power,  of  which  I  have  ttii 
honor  to  be  chairman,  has  for  the  aS 
year  and  a  half  devoted  extensive  effort 
to  investigate  the  problems  of  water  ool 
lution  control  and  abatement. 

When  our  subcommittee  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Air  Force  Bio-Envl- 
ronmental  Symposium,  held  at  Brook* 
Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Tex  Sen 
tember  29  and  30.  1964.  I  asked  oiL-  coi! 
league  and  very  valued  subcommittee 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Connectl- 
cut.  Congressman  John  S.  Monagan,  to 
represent  the  subcommittee  at  the  sym- 
posium. Congressman  Monagan  delly- 
ered  a  very  significant  speech  at  the 
symposium.  I  believe  his  speech  will  be 
most  informative,  both  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country.  I  commend  his 
speech,  and  therefore  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  will  be 
widely  read: 

Speech  of  the  Honorable  John  S.  Monagan, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  at  the  Foukth 
Annual  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical  Servicis 
Bio-Environmental  Engineering  Sym- 
posium, Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  An. 
TONio,  Tex.,  September  29,  1964 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  problems  of  water  poUu. 
tlon  control  and  abatement.  This  sympoel- 
um  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  control  and  abatement  of  environmental 
pollution  by  bringing  together  from  many 
areas  the  engineer  and  medical  corps  offl- 
cers  of  the  Air  Force  who  are  so  deeply  In- 
volved In  aerospace  medicine  and  the  de- 
tection and  control  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
representatives  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Texas  State  Health  Department, 
who  are  also  directly  concerned  with  pollu- 
tion problems,  will  be  participating  in  this 
symposium. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  subcommit- 
tee is  a  major  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  During 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  subcommittee 
has  devoted  extensive  time  to  investigating 
the  problems  of  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement.  We  have  held  numerous  hear- 
ings both  in  Washington  and  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  country.  These  hearings  have, 
thus  far,  covered  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
lower  Lake  Michigan,  Connecticut  River  Ba- 
sin, the  Pacific  Northwest,  Texas,  the  South- 
east, and  the  Midwest.  Our  subcommittee 
has  received  testimony  and  written  views 
from  over  250  witnesses,  representing  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  agencies, 
civic  groups.  Individuals  and  business  com- 
panies, conservation  organizations,  and  many 
other  persons  interested  In  water  pollution 
control. 

Our  country  is  facing  a  monumental  water 
crisis.  This  crisis  Is  not  so  much  a  shortage 
of  water  itself,  but  a  shortage  of  usable  clean 
water.  Our  subcommittee  hearings  have 
demonstrated  quite  conclusively  that  water 
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iii.Hon  has  become  the  Nation's  single 
*"iit  desperate  natural  resources  problem. 
"Almost  all  of  the  Nation's  rivers,  streams, 

Hiftkes  have  substantial  pollution  prob- 
,  m«  in  many  areas  this  pollution  Jeopar- 
^  our  water  supplies,  endangers  public 
Sffth  destroys  aquatic  life,  and  disgraces 
„,TenWronment.  |t  will  adversely  affect  the 
«mtinued  growth,  physical  health,  and  eco- 
nr,mlc  development  of  almost  every  commu- 
nis in  the  country,  and  it  directly  concerns 
the  mUltary  strength  of  the  United  States. 

The  pollution  of  our  country's  waters  stems 
from  the  country's  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  increased  urbanization,  as  well  as 
the  unprecedented  technological  advances 
and  changes  of  industry  in  the  past  two  dec- 

ftdos 

During  the  lifetime  of  those  of  us  who 
•re  here,  our  country's  population  has  more 
than  doubled.    New  towns  and  cities  have 

rung  up  where  only  farms  or  wilderness 
pjdsted.  Small  villages  have  become  large 
cities  of  50,000  people  or  more.  Cities  of 
100  000  are  approaching  or  have  exceeded  a 
million  people.  Our  urban  population  of 
about  30  million  in  1900  has  quadrupled  and 
la  now  125  million.  By  the  year  2000  the 
urban  population  in  the  continental  United 
States  will  probably  exceed  300  million 
people. 

All  of  these  people  generate  wastes.  Even 
more  significantly,  the  Industrial  expansion 
which  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  for 
our  growing  population  is  generating  ever- 
Increasing  quantities  of  waste  products. 

The  sources  of  these  wastes,  almost  all  of 
which  go  into  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams,  are  literally  innumerable.  Their 
composition  is  increasingly  diverse  and  com- 
plicated. They  include  oils,  garbage,  chem- 
icals, acids  draining  from  mines,  new  chem- 
icals such  as  synthetic  fibers  and  detergents, 
pesticides,  radioactive  wastes  and  many  other 
substances.  These  vast  quantities  of  wastes 
are  ruining  our  waters  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Nation's  demand  for  good  water 
Is  Increasing  every  day. 

Water  of  good  quality  is  not  needed  only 
for  drinking  -purposes.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  the  new  and  developing  indus- 
tries. It  is  urgently  needed  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  clean  waters  for 
recreation  such  as  swimming  and  boating. 
It  is  also  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the 
esthetic  beauty  of  our  country. 

As  cities  and  Industries  grow  and  as  peo- 
ple and  communities  crowd  closer  and  closer 
together,  we  find  that  we  must,  more  and 
more,  protect  our  waters,  and  reuse  them, 
as  they  pass  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  all  over 
the  country  for  bold  and  concentrated  ac- 
tion to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  waters. 

For  these  reasons  the  chairman  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Government  Operations,  Con- 
gressman William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illinois,  set 
up  the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Robert  E.  Jones,  and  made  it  the 
largest  subcommittee  of  the  committee  with 
members  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
country;  namely,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  Massachusetts,  California, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  The 
task  of  our  subconunlttee  is  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  examination  of  our 
Nation's  water  pollution  problems  and  to 
determine  how  effectively  Federal  and  local 
agencies  are  dealing  with  these  problems  and 
what  can  be  done  to  Improve  both  the  tech- 
nological and  legal  tools  for  preventing  or 
controlling  the  rising  pollution  levels  of  so 
many  of  our  Nation's  rivers,  lakes,  and 
stream  waters. 

Our  subcommittee  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress  in  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  past  decade.    But  they  have  also 


shown  that  the  problems  of  pollution  are 
growing  both  in  volume  and  complexity,  that 
there  Is  a  rapidly  growing  backlog  of  needs 
for  more  and  better  treatment  facilities  and 
for  greater  research  efforts  to  learn  how  to 
solve  the  more  dlflflcult  pollution  problems, 
both  old  and  new;  and  that  there  is  an  In- 
creasing urgency  to  deal  with  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  our  Nation's  waters. 

More  sewage  treatment  plants  are  needed. 
There  are  still  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  today  not  served  by  any  sewers  or 
sewage  treatment  facilities  at  all.  Further- 
more, more  treatment  facilities  are  needed  to 
replace  or  supplement  the  many  existing 
treatment  plants  which  are  Inadequate  and 
incapable  of  handling  the  increased  amounts 
of  sewage  and  the  increasingly  complicated 
types  of  waste  products  being  shoved  into 
them.  Far  too  much  of  the  pesticides,  de- 
tergents, and  other  chemicals  now  going  into 
the  watercourses  do  not  easily  respond  to 
biological  treatment  and  therefore  persist 
In  streams  for  a  long  time. 

Everyone  has  a  responsibility  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  water  pollution.  All  of  the 
different  classes  of  water  users,  including 
industry,  must  cooperate  to  assure  that  the 
different  and  sometimes  confiicting  uses  of 
water  Eire  made  available  to  all,  safely  and 
equitably. 

These  problems  will  require  major  efforts 
at  every  level  of  government.  All  agencies 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
will  have  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement of  their  antipollution  laws  as  well 
as  the  educational  efforts  necessary  to  en- 
list the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  our  citi- 
zenry In  the  common  task  of  keeping  our 
waters  clean  and  usable. 

There  will  have  to  be  much  more  Inten- 
sive research,  by  both  Government  and  non- 
Government  agencies,  concerning  the  sources, 
causes,  and  effects  of  water  pollution  and 
the  techniques,  materials,  and  facilities 
needed  to  control  such  pollution. 

While  we  are  conducting  this  research  we 
must  keep  aware  that  water  pollution  con- 
trol cannot  wait  upon  the  development  of 
all  the  answers.  We  must  enhance  our  con- 
trol and  abatement  efforts  in  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge.  We  must  vigorously 
enforce  existing  legal  controls  to  safeguard 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  which 
our  rapidly  expanding  population  and  econ- 
omy require. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  know  that  the 
Congress  has  been  deeply  concerned  with 
these  problems.  The  grant  and  research 
programs  set  up  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Acts  of  1956  and  1961  have 
provided  significant  leadership  toward  meet- 
ing our  growing  water  pollution  problem. 

These  statutes,  and  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
reflect  a  rising  national  concern,  and  even 
anxiety,  about  the  growing  threats  of  water 
pollution.  These  congressional  enactments 
and  appropriations  have  begun  to  provide  a 
good  legislative  basis  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution.  They  are 
providing  valuable  supplementary  aid  to  the 
Increased  efforts  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, by  private  Industry,  and  others. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  our  sub- 
committee has  dealt  with  during  the  past 
year  is,  I  am  sure,  of  particular  interest  to 
you.  We  have  been  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  many  Federal  installations  still  dis- 
charge substantial  quantities  of  untreated 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  directly  Into 
surface  waters  and  the  ground.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  untreated  dis- 
charges from  Federal  installations  constitute 
the  major  source  of  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
waters.  The  fact  Is  that  the  total  untreated 
sewage  discharged  by  Federal  Installations 
constitutes  only  3  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated 1,500  million  gallons  of  municipal  sew- 
age  which    goes    Into   surface    and    ground 


waters  every  day  without  treatment.  Fur- 
thermore the  untreated  Indvistrlal  wastes 
which  Federal  facilities  discharge  constitute 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
volume  of  untreated  industrial  wastes  from 
all  sources  which  directly  reach  surface  and 
ground  waters  ev«ry  day.  Nevertheless,  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have  made 
very  clear  that  Federal  Installations  must 
provide  leadership  In  the  fight  to  eliminate 
water  pollution.  We  must  clean  our  own 
house  while  we  continue  to  work  for  better 
and  more  effective  control  and  abatement  of 
pollution  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  pollu- 
tion sources. 

With  this  m  mind,  our  subcommittee  last 
year  inaugurated  a  Government-wide  survey 
of  waste  discharge  practices  at  Federal  In- 
stallations. We  reviewed  the  58-volume  in- 
ventory on  "Waste  Water  Disposal  Practices 
at  Federal  Installations"  which  had  been 
complied  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  From  the  list  of  over 
22,000  separate  discharge  points  for  both 
waterborne  and  nonwaterbome  wastes  we 
selected  for  detailed  field  examination  1,003 
Federal  installations.  The  criterion  on 
which  we  selected  these  1 ,003  places  was  that 
each  of  them  discharged  to  surface  waters 
or  the  ground  (but  not  Into  sewers)  either 
untreated  sewage  or  untreated  Industrial 
wastes  (excluding  cooling  waters)  at  a  rate 
of  3,000  or  more  gallons  per  day,  or  non- 
waterbome wastes  of  200  or  more  persons  per 
day.  We  also  included  those  installations 
which.  Irrespective  of  quantity  of  discharge, 
had  received  a  notification  from  a  Govern- 
ment agency  that  a  pollution  condition  ex- 
isted. 

These  1.003  facilities  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  18  separate  major  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  asked  each  of  these 
agencies  to  conduct  a  field  examination  in 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  to  report  the  results  of  their  examina- 
tion to  our  subcommittee. 

These  field  examination  reports  to  our  sub- 
committee are  being  carefully  evaluated. 
They  Indicate  that  considerable  progress  is 
being  made  in  tackling  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. Many  installations  are  working  dili- 
gently to  provide  remedial  measures.  Many 
others  are  expediting  their  planning  and  en- 
gineering studies,  advancing  their  budgeting 
and  construction  schedules,  and  elevating 
their  sights.  A  few  installations,  perhaps 
bedeviled  by  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and 
lack  of  funds  to  deal  with  it,  have  thus  far 
taken  Inadequate  steps,  or  no  steps,  to  cor- 
rect the  reported  pollution. 

Our  subcommittee  plans  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  dis- 
charge practices  and  pollution  problems  at 
each  of  these  installations.  We  Intend  to 
push  for,  and  to  support,  full  and  expanded 
efforts  to  eliminate  pollution  created  by  Fed- 
eral activities. 

We  recognize  that  at  some  installations 
the  solution  of  the  problem  simply  requires 
additional  appropriations.  At  other  instal- 
lations, there  may  be  need  to  coordinate  the 
task  of  pollution  abatement  of  the  Federal 
agencies  with  the  planning,  financing,  and 
construction  work  of  local  communities.  In 
some  cases,  the  lack  of  progress  on  pollution 
abatement  may  be  affected  by  Imminent  or 
planned  changes  In  the  mission  of  the  in- 
stallation, while  at  other  places  the  prob- 
lem may  be  simply  a  lack  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  trained  personnel  to  do  the  Job. 

Our  subcommittee  Is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  severe  shortage  of  qualified  people. 
There  are  far  too  few  people  like  your- 
selves— with  sufficient  knowledge,  training, 
and  experience  In  sanitary  engineering,  en- 
vironmental health  and  the  other  specialties 
needed  to  cope  adequately  with  the  many 
problems  inherent  in  a  proper  antipollution 
program.  This  shortage  of  qviallfled  person- 
nel has  been  a  major  item  of  complaint  at 
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by  witnesses  representing  the 

Health    Service    and    other   Federal 

,  State  health  departments,  industry, 

,  municipalities,  and  other  groups 

concerned  with  abatement  of 

pbllution. 

Subcommittee  will,  I  am  sure,  recom- 

the  Congress,  to  the  States,  and  to 

that    Increased    emphasis    be 

>n  meeting  this  problem.    Additional 

and  funds  must  be  provided  for 

and  hiring  more  qualified  personnel, 

and  ranks  commensurate  with  their 

ind  responsibility,  to  further  the  at- 

water  pollution. 

tubcommittee  has  already  issued  re- 

d  Baling  with  other  specific  problems. 

a  few  weeks  ago  we  issued  House 

1633  reconunendlng  that  the  Congress 

1  igislation    to  facilitate   the    Govern- 

ability   to    remove    hazardous    sub- 

from  navigable  waters. 

know,  the  existing  Refuse  Act  of 

U.S.C.  407)  makes  it  unlawful  to  dls- 

refuse  matter  of  any  kind  Into  nav- 

\faters;  and  it  also  prohibits  (33  U.S.C. 

obstruction  of  their  navigability. 

authorizes  the  Government  to  re- 

4ertaln   obstructions   which   specially 

navigation,  and  to  sell  any  material 

from  those  obstructions  or  cargo  In 

pay  the  expenses  of  such  removal. 

,  in  many  instances  the  companies 

who  caiised  a  spill   or  accident 

their    negligence   have   refused    to 

or  remedy  the  resulting  hazardous 

,  and  the  salvage  value  of  the  boat 

has  been  Insufficient  to  pay  the  Gov- 

S  cost  of  removal.     There  has  been 

litigation   as   to   whether    the 

Government  may  require  the  negU- 

to  reimbiu-se  the  Government 

costs. 

legislation    we    have    recommended 

ifiake  such  negligent  persons  liable  to 

States  in  a  civil  action  for  all 

necessary  costs  Incurred   by  the 

in    removing    obstructions    or 

material    from    navigable    waters 

endangers  either  navigation,  or  life 

of  persons  using  waters  of  the 

States,    or    substantially    endangers 

marine,  aquatic,  or  other  plant  life. 

impairs   the   usefulness   of 

waters.     This   legislation   has   al- 

introduced  and  is  pending  as  H.R. 
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the   most   encoiiraglng   aspects  of 

s    was    to    learn    of    the    great 

of  research  being  done  at  all  Gov- 

levels,  and  by  industry  and  other 

jroups.     I  think  that  this  accelerated 

and  development  work  will  have  a 

Impact  on  the  overall  pollution 

efforts. 

it  is  quite  plain  to  us  that 

and  technical  Investigation  must 

up  and  expanded.     This  respon- 

for  research,  as  well  as  for  the  man- 

of  water  pollution,  must  be  handled 

level — local.  State,   interstate,  and 
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can  escape  the  economic  loss  re- 

from  pollution  of  our  waters.    It  af- 

only  the  Nation  and  the  commu- 

also  the  businessman  and  every  citi- 

of  these  losses  can  be  measured 

;osts  of  construction,  operation,  and 

mainteHance  of  water   treatment  facilities: 

bulk  of  the  costs  of  pollution  cannot 

in  dollars. 
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you  measure  impairment  of  health? 

you  evaluate  the  loss  of  recreation 

,    or    the    depreciation    of    property 

What  dollar  figure  do  you  assign  to 

of  Industry  to  expand?    These 


Indirect  consequences  of  pollution  are  real 
and  critical  barriers  to  the  fulfillment  of  our 
national  and  local  economic  goals.  Thus, 
when  we  adopt  pollution  control  measures 
and  alleviate  the  noxious  conditions  resulting 
from  polluted  water,  we  produce  economic 
benefits  of  great  value  to  all  of  us. 

I  have  sought  to  strengthen  our  legislative 
tools  to  cope  with  our  national  pollution 
problem.  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  9007)  to 
amend  and  strengthen  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  This  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  as  S.  649  (also 
known  as  the  Blatnik-Muskie  bill).  When 
this  legislation  came  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  testified  In  Its  support  at  the  committee 
hearings.  This  bill  has  now  been  reported 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  with  some 
amendments,  and  is  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  to  take  it 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

In  brief,  this  bill  would  accomplish  the 
following  purposes : 

1.  It  would  express  the  national  policy  "to 
enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  •  •  •  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  abatement  of  water  pollution." 

2.  It  would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  under  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  admin- 
ister comprehensive  programs,  interstate  co- 
operation, enforcement  measures  to  abate 
pollution,  waste  water  practices  of  Federal 
installations,  construction  grants,  and  re- 
search grants  on  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers. 

3.  It  would  authorize  appropriation  of  $20 
million  annually  for  4  years  to  pay  for  re- 
search and  development  work  by  State  and 
municipal  agencies,  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
systems.  These  grants  would  provide  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect, not  exceeding  5  percent  of  the  total 
annual   appropriation. 

4.  It  would  increase  the  Individual  dollar 
celling  limitations  of  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works  from 
$600,000  to  $1  million  for  a  single  project, 
and  from  $2,400,000  to  $4  million  for  a  Joint 
project  Involving  two  or  more  communi- 
ties. 

5.  It  would  authorize  an  additional  10 
percent  In  the  grants  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  if  the  project  is  certi- 
fied by  the  State  or  regional  planning  agency 
as  confronting  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
a  metropolitan  area. 

6.  It  would  authorize  enforcement  meas- 
lu-es  to  abate  pollution  when  any  person 
was  prevented  from  marketing  shellfish  or 
shellfish  products  in  interstate  commerce  as  a 
result  of  such  pollution  and  the  action  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities. 

7.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  prepare 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  for  interstate  waters. 
The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  such  standards  and 
to  do  so  in  the  light,  not  only  of  their  ef- 
fect on  public  health  and  welfare,  but  also 
the  use  of  water  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  agricultural,  industrial 
and  other  uses.  The  Secreta'-y  would  also 
be  authorized  to  proceed  against  discharges 
which  violate  those  standards.  The  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  however, 
amended  this  provision  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  only  to  recommend  such  stand- 
ards, and  the  amended  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  such  standard  may  be  enforced 
unless  first  adopted  by  the  Governor  or  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  of  each  af- 
fected State. 

8.  The  Senate  bill  also  would  provide  that 
waste   water   discharges   by   Federal   instal- 


lations shall  be  controlled  under  permita  u 
sued  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.    Thl«  no!i 
sion  was  omitted  in  the  amendments  ^!u 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Hovise  cwmnitf? 

9.  The  Senate  bill  would  also  establi^" 
procediu-e  to  evaluate  progress  in  thedi^ 
velopment  of  decomposable  detergents  wl^ 
will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  the  poUui^ 
of  sxirface  and  imderground  waters  to^ 
velop  standards  of  decomposabllity  for  lu^ 
detergents,  and  to  authorize  the  promvUBu 
tion  of  such  standards  when  detergent*  oS" 
forming  to  the  projKDsed  standards  ot&^ 
composability  are  generally  available  to  thl 
manufacturers  of  detergents.  This  provlataB 
also  was  omitted  in  the  amended  blllre^ 
ported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Puhliii 
Works.  ^^ 

10.  The  bill  would  establish  audit  proce- 
dures  concerning  expenditure  of  construe, 
tlon  grants. 

11.  It  would  clarify  the  authority  of  thi 
Secretary  of  Labor  over  labor  standards  rot 
ernlng  construction  of  federally  aided  waste 
treatment   facilities. 

I  hope  that  the  House  can  consider  thli 
bill  in  these  last  days  before  adjournment 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  having  the  bill  m 
over  to  the  next  session.  I  do  not  sugwit 
that  this  bill  will  be  a  panacea,  or  a  cure-alL 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  provisions  of  thli 
bill  will  substantially  strengthen  the  legls. 
latlvo  base  for  dealing  with  several  important 
water  pollution  problems. 

Achieving  cleanliness  in  our  streams  will 
require  the  making  of  Judgments  and  the 
weighing  of  competing  factors  of  economla 
and  the  less  tangible  benefits  of  recreational, 
esthetic,  and  wildlife  values.  The  liam 
which  must  be  drawn  will  vary  from  area  to 
area,  from  stream  to  stream,  from  basin  to 
basin,  and  will  depend  on  the  different  Judg- 
ments  of  many  people. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  dlsagreemenu 
between  those  who  believe  In  utilizing  the 
full  assimilating  capacities  of  the  streanu, 
and  those  who  believe  that  streams  are  more 
important  for  fishing,  boating,  and  swim- 
ming.  There  will  be  differences  between 
those  who  believe  that  water  pollution  con- 
trol Is  solely  the  Job  of  the  locality,  the 
State,  or  the  region,  and  those  who  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  take  an 
increasingly  vigorous  role  In  the  control  and 
reduction  of  pollution. 

Our  subcommittee  recognizes  these  many 
problems  and  differing  points  of  views. 
We  are  examining  all  the  available  facts, 
opinions  and  recommendations  on  this 
subject  from  every  part  of  the  country.  We 
are  using  them  to  stimulate  action  in  many 
quarters.  From  our  findings  and  recom- 
mendations will  undoubtedly  evolve  legisla- 
tion, executive  action,  research,  and  new 
points  of  view. 

The  hearings  and  investigation  by  our 
subcoDnimlttee  are  not  yet  complete.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  the  subcommittee 
has  already  created  a  heightened  awarenea 
of  the  overall  problem  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  both  Federal  and  State, 
who  are  responsible  for  various  water  jxri- 
lutlon  control  programs.  It  has  sharpened 
administrative  practices  and  stimulated 
more  imaginative  and  creative  policies. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  have  also 
served  another  significant  purpose  which,  I 
feel,  is  all  too  often  neglected — that  of 
educating  the  public.  The  great  number  d 
newspaper  reports  and  articles  appearing 
in  professional  and  trade  publications  re- 
garding the  subcommittee's  hearings  leave 
no  doubt  that  we,  along  with  other  groups, 
have  made  a  deep  Impression  on  the  public 
conscience.  Where  before  there  was  apathy, 
there  are  now  the  stirrings  of  widespread 
citizen  concern  over  the  preservation  of  our 
water  resources.  In  a  democratic  society 
such  as  ours,  that  is  the  all-Important  be- 
ginning of  a  solution  to  a  problem. 
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This  fourth  annual  Bloenvlronmental 
•n^eering  Symposium  will  deal  with 
^imDortant  aspects  of  engineering  evalua- 
^n  Md  control  of  environmental  poUu- 
SlT  you  have  gathered  together  here  many 
S^rts  and  dedicated  scientists,  engineers, 
^nicians  and  administrators. 

YOU  are  part  of  the  front  line  in  the 
-usade  to  preserve  our  Nation's  water  re- 
r!j!!eg  Please  accept  my  congratulations 
Imd  the  congratulations  of  our  subcommlt- 
J^  and  Chairman  Jones,  for  your  devotion 
fcnd  efforts. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  and  to  re- 
ceive both  inspiration  and  knowledge  from 
TOU  I  hope  to  do  everything  I  can  to  assist, 
encourage,  stimulate — even  to  push— you 
jnd  your  work  forward.  I  know  we  will  suc- 
ceed In  our  common  endeavor. 


LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  OP 
OPTOMETRY 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  underline  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  8546,  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  loan  funds  to  stu- 
dents of  optometry  similar  to  those  al- 
ready available  for  students  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  I  am  proud 
that  we  were  able  to  pass  this  legislation 
so  overwhelmingly  on  yesterday. 

Certainly  the  profession  of  optometry 
deserves  the  same  consideration  which 
we  have  extended  to  other  branches  of 
the  healing  art  professions.  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  an  important  exten- 
sion of  the  educational  program  already 
enacted  by  this  Congress.  And  it  will 
also  serve  greatly  to  stimulate  interest 
in  optometry  and  thereby  help  to  close 
the  gap  in  our  need  for  more  graduate 
optometrists  to  serve  our  people. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  TORRES  BODET, 
SECRETARY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION,   REPUBLIC    OF    MEXICO 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  17.  1964,  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Education  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Torres  Bodet,  delivered  a  stir- 
ring and  thoughtful  address  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  National  Museum  of 
Anthropology  in  Mexico  City.  In  his  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Bodet  stressed  the  fact  that 
if  a  civilization  is  to  survive  and  flourish 
it  must  hold  dear  both  spiritual  and  tech- 
nological values.     Mr.  Bodet  said: 

Cultures,  in  order  to  endure,  require  an 
inviolable  alliance  between  spirituality  and 
technical  control.  Before  the  testimonies  of 
»o  many  crippled  civilizations,  we  solemnly 
promise  never  to  be  disloyal  to  the  high  pur- 


poses we  postulate,  nor  disloyal  to  the  mate- 
rial effort  of  adaptation  required  to  preserve 
the  ideals  which  those  purposes  imply. 

We  who  have  passed  laws  during  this 
88th  Congress  to  extend  to  all  persons  in 
the  United  States  equal  civil  rights,  equal 
job  opportunities,  and  equal  educational 
opportunities,  to  combat  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, and  to  explore  the  full  impact  of 
the  advance  of  technology  arid  automa- 
tion, can  appreciate  the  significance  of 
Mr.  Bodet 's  statement. 

As  Mr.  Bodet  points  out,  Mexico  is 
truly  a  bridge  for  the  Americas.  His- 
torically, it  forms  a  bridge  between  the 
Mediterranean  traditions  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  pre-Columbian  traditions 
of  the  New  World.  Geographically,  she 
bridges  the  cultures  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  the  cultures  of  the 
peoples  of  North  America. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Torres  Bodet,  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Education.  Republic  of  Mexico: 

AoDRESs  BY  Mr.  Torres  Bodet,  Secretary  of 
Public  Education,  at  the  Opening  of  the 
New  National  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
Mexico  City,  September  17,  1964 

The  huge  austere  building,  with  sober 
lines  and  noble  spaces,  whose  construction 
has  been  awaited  for  many  years,  opens  Its 
doors  this  morning.  And  it  opens  them  in 
September,  in  Chapultepec. 

Exceptional  Indeed,  Is  the  soil  of  this 
place,  near  the  hill  Immortalized  by  the 
"Niiios  Heroes."  Few  sites  are  worthier  of 
the  palace  which  our  Chief  Magistrate  In- 
augurates today.  And  what  better  time  for 
the  ceremony  that  brings  us  together? 
September  Is  the  month  when  our  country 
commemorates  its  Independence  and  binds 
up,  as  the  farmer  his  sheaves,  the  moral 
harvest  of  Its  liberty.  Invoking  Its  pyast, 
Mexico  sizes  up  Its  present  and — In  thought 
and  action — ^projects  itself  toward  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  poet  of  our  age  and  of  our  America 
once  said  that  "what  the  tree  displays  In 
flower,  springs  from  what  is  burled  lower." 
Nothing  could  be  truer.  The  root  Is  the  ex- 
planation for  the  stem,  the  stem  for  the 
branch,  the  branch  for  the  blossom.  The 
deeper  the  foundation,  the  loftier  and  more 
daring  the  tower.  And  so  It  Is  with  people. 
At  all  times  and  In  all  places,  we  men  are 
living  history.  History  which  endures  con- 
sciously in  documents  and  treaties,  portraits 
and  manuscripts,  books  and  newspapers.  Or 
history  that  Is  preserved  In  no  archive:  tra- 
dition that  need  not  be  fixed  at  any  date, 
or  any  particular  anecdote;  the  impetus 
which  suddenly,  on  accomplishing  the  slight- 
est act,  reveals  an  ancient  Impulse,  quiet 
and  undeviatlng,  and  wins  for  us — and  some- 
times over  us — posthumous  victories,  such  as 
were  related  by  those  who  believed  In  the 
battles  which  even  after  his  death  were  won 
by  the  Cid. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Prom  the  monolith  of  Coatllnchan,  which 
greets  the  passerby,  to  the  mysterious  Coat- 
Ucue — who  amazes  and  attracts  the  spectator 
with  the  violence  of  a  cosmic  cry — through- 
out this  museum  there  unfolds  a  series  of 
creations,  harsh  or  happy,  severe  or  smiling, 
almost  all  of  them  mystical.  Mystical,  for 
the  souls  who  made  and  loved  them  lived 
under  the  control  of  religious  emotion,  the 
same — If  they  were  Mayan — when  they  set  a 
concentrated  heraldic  profile  upon  the  friezes 
of  Uxmal;  if  from  Teotihuac&n,  when  they 
reproduced  the  feathered  serpent  of  Quetzal- 
c6atl:  if  Toltec,  when  they  fashioned  the 
titans  of  Tula;  if  Zapotec,  when  they  molded 
the  urns  of  Monte  Alb&n,  or,  if  they  were 


Aztec,  when  they  sculptured  the  anguished 
expectancy  of  XochiplUl. 

We  shall  always  feel  encouraged  and  sur- 
prised in  the  iaxx  of  so  many  accomplish- 
ments some  of  them  decisive  and  disdain- 
ful In  their  tragic  perfection;  others  touch- 
ing, by  the  tenderness  of  the  frustrated  line 
they  cast  toward  the  shapes  of  a  new  world. 

MAN,  UNINTERRUPTED  HTPOTHESIS,  NEVIR- 
ENDING  INVENTION 

Our  ties  with  such  accomplishments  can- 
not be  thought  of  exclusively  in  geographical 
terms,  recalling  the  fact  that  we  live  in  areas 
where  certain  pre-Colimibian  civUizations 
with  outstanding  qualities  once  shone.  Nor 
can  they  be  thought  of  only  in  ethnical 
terms,  because  in  the  veins  of  our  people 
flows  the  blood  which  throbbed  In  the  pulse 
of  Nezahualc^yotl,  that  stirred  the  breast  of 
the  personage  found  beneath  the  geometrical 
shadows  of  Palenque  or  that  nourished  the 
eyes  of  the  officers  and  warriors  who  have 
paraded  for  centuries  upon  the  walls  of 
Bonampak. 

Can  the  mere  circumstance  of  living  In  the 
same  land  and  of  having  recelved^-even  in 
part — the  flow  of  the  same  blood,  suffice  to 
overcome  the  secret  of  the  desires  which 
those  cultures  so  intensely  felt  and,  in  their 
wiy,  dreamed  and  claimed?  For  man  is  not 
Just  a  reaction  to  the  place  where  he  happens 
to  be  born,  to  love,  suffer,  think,  and  dis- 
appear; nor  is  he  a  passive  entity,  subservient 
to  the  rule  of  biology. 

A  vulnerable,  and  sometimes  tyi  unforsee- 
able  answer  to  the  demands  of  his  surround- 
ings and  to  the  appeal  of  his  ancestry,  man  is 
also  an  uninterrupted  hypothesis,  a  never- 
ending  invention,  a  perennial  creation  and  a 
constant  discovery  of  the  enigmas  that  his 
own  sphinx  propounds  to  him  in  the  swirl- 
ing— through  light  or  darkness — of  the  uni- 
verse. 

GRATEFUL  AND  RESPECTFUL  CUSTODIANS 

Let  us  understand  clearly  our  position. 
History  is  irreversible.  In  pronouncing  the 
word  fatherland,  we  certainly  do  not  sug- 
gest a  Utopian  return  to  the  League  of 
Mayapan,  to  the  Teotihuacan  theogony,  to 
the  warlike  ways  of  Axayacatl  or  to  the 
sumptuous  standards  of  Montezuma.  Never- 
theless, our  general  view  of  Mexico  would  be 
arbitrary  and  false  if  we  did  not  frankly 
admit  that  the  sky  at  which  we  gaze,  the 
mountains  which  protect  us  and  the  soil 
which  feeds  us,  were  the  f rsune  surrounding  a 
secular  evolution,  for  whose  trophies  we 
should  acknowledge  ourselves  the  grateful 
and  respectful  custodians. 

Don  Angel  Maria  Oarlbay  has  said  it  in  a 
most  persuasive  way:  "After  four  centuries, 
there  beats  in  the  heart  of  every  Mexican 
a  drop  of  that  blood  which  throbbed  in  tne 
emotions  before  the  sun  a-borning.  Incarnate 
In  HultzUopochtU,  or  danced  in  the  happy 
fecundities  of  the  harvests,  under  the  bless- 
ing rain  of  a  Tl&loc  that  continues  to  nourish 
the  sanctified  corn,  bread  of  the  dark- 
skinned  creatures  and  joy  of  the  fields,  with 
the  song  of  its  leaves  and  the  rustle  of  its 
stalks." 

Crushed  by  the  conquerors.  Ignored  or  de- 
spised "by  the  occupying  forces — if  not,  like- 
wise, by  some  of  their  legitimate  heirs — the 
native  culttu-es  never  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Their  temples  had  been  destroyed 
or  abandoned  to  the  greed  of  the  nearby 
forest.  But  the  new  beliefs  did  not  com- 
pletely banish  the  old  gods.  Farmers,  the 
Indians  continue  the  traditional  tillage  of 
the  soil.  Artisans,  they  still  fondle  the 
shapes  of  their  ceramics.  And  when  they 
decorate  certain  walls,  articles  of  furniture 
and  many  pieces  of  Jewlery,  one  notes — 
under  the  lines  of  the  western  patterns — the 
affirmation  of  their  inalienable  concepts  of 
plastic  beauty. 

How  could  we  permit  this  great  museum 
to  consist  merely  of  a  prof  vision  of  forgotten 
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Therefore,  besides  the  Jewels  of 
sculptilre  (engraved  stanzas  of  a  hymn,  in- 
now  In  Its  entirety),  our  coworkers 
Bought  the  necessary  anthropological 
the  historical  and  ethno- 
background  which  underlines  the 
value  of  each  particular  object,  and 
same  time  offers  proof  of  the  perma- 
}f  certain  customs,  still  alive  in  the 
tradlti(  ins  of  many  communities  in  our  Re- 
public, 

THK   THEES  rUNCTIONS   OF   THZ   MUSEUM: 
E!  THETIC,   EDUCATIONAL,    AND    SOCIAL 

Coiu  Miuently,  this  museum  has  three  com- 
piemen  tary    functions.      The     first — purely 
esthetl|> — fulfills    the    requirement    of    pre- 
to  the   spectator  the   work   of  the 
the  solitude  of  its  pristine  bareness, 
could  take  the  place  of  each  one's 
discovery  before  the  achievements 
aere  await  him.    No  lesson  would  re- 
much  to  the  traveler  as  the  master- 
In   their  perfection.     The   space   we 
tempted  to  provide  in  front  of  each 
designed  to  facilitate  a  silent  di- 
b^tween   the   visitor,   who   is   enriched 
he  admires,  and  the  document  which 
and  explains  his  admiration, 
second  of  the  functions  to  which  I 
earlier  is  not  purely  esthetic.     It  is, 
,  educational.    It  is  important  that 
diously  inclined  understand    (as  far 
l^acticable,  within  the  limitations  of 
)  the  social  significance  of  the 
•  rhich  charm  him.    No  production  can 
Influence  of  the  people  who  made  It 
And  if  this  is  true  in  general  terms, 
more  so  in  the  case  of  creations 
no  way  hide  their  relationship  with 
woHd  they  have  tried  to  perpetuate. 
Intention  to  Instruct,  which  I  have 
,  induced  us  to  request  the  per- 
of  an  additional — and  not  always 
t  ask  of  those  who  helped   us   in   the 
realization  of  this  enterprise:  the  architects, 
and  museologists  to  whom  I  owe  not 
olbcial  congratulations,  but  a  deep  per- 
g  ratitude.    That  additional  task  tended 
wheni  ver  we  believed  it  feasible )   to  relate 
mt  nlfestations  of  each  civilization  with 
ph  srslcal  and  ethnic   surroundings,   the 
( onditlon,  and  the  historical  period  in 
iclentlflc  research  places  them.    Maps 
that  are  lifelike  approximations, 
faithful  reproductions,  help   the 
as  points  of  reference,  or  orientation 
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such  scenes  appeal  to  the  spec- 

the   concrete   language   of   known 

andscapes.   festivals,   and   rites   that 

I  till    possible    to    observe    in    reality. 

they  stimulate,  instead,  his  poetic 

I  ncouraging  that  use  of  the  imagina- 

without  whose  impulse  the  visit  to  any 

would  result  In  disappointment.     As 

of  fact,  as  handsome  as  we  consider 

to  be — in  its   vast  harmony  of 

light,  glass,  marble,  cedar,  porous 

stone,  and  reinforced  concrete — its 

importance  will  be  in  the  attitude 

in  the  people  who  wander  through  it. 
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BA  JINCE    BETWEEN    STONE    AND    SOUL 


In  tt  e  Museum  of  Man,  near  the  Seine,  are 
Inflcrlbfd  these  words  of  Val^ry:  "On  the 
depends  whether  I  become  treasure 
whether  I  speak,  or  be  still." 
( .uthor  of  "La  Jeune  Parque"  was  right. 
b«  auty  of  museums  makes  itself  really 
only  by  those  who  know  how  to 
questloh  it.  And  how  to  question  it  with 
wlsdon  and  emotion.  The  most  marvelous 
sculpti;  res  would  be  sarcophagi  if  those  who 
them  did  not  succeed  in  finding, 
ts  original  balance  between  stone  and 
answer  for  their  doubts,  forgiveness 
mlsttikes,  mercy  for  their  failures, 
for  their  lives. 
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Original  balance  between  stone  and  soul. 
The  phrase  over  which  I  linger  obliges  me 
to  consider  the  immense  importance  of  the 
third  of  those  functions  attributed  to  this 
museum:  That  of  inspiring  In  Mexicans, 
along  with  the  pride  of  their  Inherited  his- 
tory, a  sense  of  their  collective  responsibility 
to  the  history  that  they  are  now  making 
and  the  one  they  will  make  in  the  future. 
Only  the  authentic  can  contribute  to  the 
universal.  And  only  that  which  contributes 
to  the  universal  can  truly  Increase  the  legacy 
of  mankind. 

The  Intellectual  and  moral  world  expressed 
by  the  creators  of  the  cultures  represented  In 
these  galleries  perished  suddenly,  because  the 
course  of  events  submitted  It  to  the  most 
dramatic  of  tests :  That  of  struggling  against 
superior  techniques.  Poetry,  daring,  intre- 
pidity in  battle  and  stoicism  In  the  face  of 
death — great  virtues  of  these  cultures — were 
not  enough  to  compensate,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  for  what  Spengler  called  "the  lack 
of  will  for  technical  strength." 

In  our  day,  the  lesson  I  point  out  is  of 
extreme  value.  Without  confidence  In  our 
souls  as  to  what  we  are,  our  very  existence 
would  lose  signlflcance;  but  without  the 
knowledge  and  the  methods  necessary  for  de- 
fending our  liberty  and  our  progress,  would 
we  not  also,  like  the  stone  we  carve,  lose  the 
souls  we  want  to  sustain? 

SPIRIT    AND    TECHNIQUE 

Cultures,  In  order  to  endure,  require  an 
inviolable  alliance  between  spirituality  and 
technical  control.  Before  the  testimonies  of 
so  many  crippled  civilizations,  we  solemnly 
promise  never  to  be  disloyal  to  the  high 
purposes  we  postulate,  nor  disloyal  to  the 
material  effort  of  adaptation  required  to 
preserve  the  Ideals  which  those  purposes 
imply. 

Situated  (on  a  direct  line),  between  the 
skyscrapers  of  New  York  and  the  plains  of 
Venezuela,  midway  between  Australia  and 
the  Bosphorus,  and  at  equal  distances  from 
the  snows  of  Alaska  and  the  torrid  coasts  of 
Brazil,  Mexico  seems  predestined  to  a  duty 
of  a  universal  order.  History  confirms  this 
suggestion  of  geography.  Do  we  not  often 
speak  of  three  Mexicos  superimposed  on  one 
another:  the  pre-Columbian,  the  viceregal 
and  the  Independent?  The  simple  enumera- 
tion of  these  three  stages  demonstrates  how 
energies  of  a  very  diverse  nature  are  becom- 
ing integrated  in  our  territory,  and  in  our 
spirit:  the  evolution  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  vital  Impetus  that  stimulated 
the  conquistadors,  and  the  yearning  for  prog- 
ress in  freedom,  sought  by  our  people  ever 
since  Hidalgo. 

Located  in  a  key  spot,  in  time  and  space, 
Mexico  Is  fully  conscious  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties as  a  nation.  By  Its  vicinity  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada — and  to  Central 
and  South  America — our  country  forms  a 
bridge  between  the  Latin  and  Saxon  cultures 
of  the  New  World.  Through  the  origins  of 
its  population.  It  is  a  historical  bridge  be- 
tween the  traditions  of  pre-Columbian 
America  and  those  of  Mediterranean  Europe. 
And,  as  much  by  its  position  on  the  ter- 
restrial sphere  as  by  the  sincerity  of  its  un- 
derstanding toward  all  the  horizons  of  man- 
kind, It  can  be  such  a  bridge — a  bridge  of 
truth,  of  concord  and  peace — between  the 
peoples  who  see  the  dawn  earlier  than  we, 
and  those  who  watch  the  sun  rise  after  we 
do. 

Now  then,  the  boldness  of  every  bridge 
presupposes  a  guarantee:  the  solidity  of  the 
structure.  Mexico  Is  not  unaware  of  this. 
That  explains  Its  fondness  for  patriotic  con- 
ciliation. Hence  Its  campaigns  for  popular 
education,  ever  more  vigorous  and  intense. 
Hence  Its  respect  for  the  forces  of  culture. 
And  hence,  too.  Its  efforts  for  technical 
qualification,  in  both  country  and  city. 
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DESTINY,    THE    ESSENTIAL    FEAT    Of    ^^ 

Many  of  the  works  that  this  museum  »«. 

are    really   a   splendid   argument^ 

of  death.  The  Mexican  wlio  m^ 
ceded  the  Idea  of  the  Mexico  in  which 
live,  had  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  «»* 
cept  of  inevitable  transiency  and  mercUHi 
catastrophe.  So  penetrating  a  sense  of  thit 
which  fades,  passes,  grows  weaker  every  ^ 
ment  and  at  last  dies,  persists  in  j^ 
present-day  Mexicans.  However,  that  s^ 
sense  is  now  enveloped  in  a  fervor  for  Ufc 
because  to  destiny  as  fatality,  our  peook 
wish  to  oppose  destiny  as  a  feat,  as  anol. 
sentlal  exploit  of  man :  the  destiny  that  li 
created  each  day  with  his  own  work  Lb 
freedom  and  virtue.  ' 

Before  CoatUcue,  mother  earth  with  tin. 
gldlc  skirt  of  serpents,  we  bow  In  palnfuj 
bliss;  but  we  feel  that  if  "death  is  in  lUe  u 
the  seed  in  the  fruit,"  life  and  death  are 
intermingled,  for  individuals  and  for  natloni 
in  the  rivers  of  eternity. 

THE    TREASURES    OF    CUAUHTiMOC 

The  figure  of  a  man,  upon  whose  counte- 
nance the  stoic  smile  is  now  forgiveness,  but 
whose  courage  will  be  an  example  forever 
watches  invisibly  over  the  doors  of  this  pal. 
ace.  I  am  thinking  of  Cuauhtemoc.  On  an 
August  day,  443  years  ago,  he  saw  the  capl- 
tal  of  his  heroic  empire  fall.  He  defended 
It  as  rarely  has  been  defended  a  way  of  life 
or  a  line  of  thought:  against  the  prediction! 
of  his  seers,  against  the  power  of  his  legendj, 
against  the  omens  of  his  gods.  The  treaa- 
ures  he  did  not  surrender  are  represented 
here.  They  did  not  comprise  only— aa  we 
now  understand — the  gold  objects  that  hli 
adversaries  attempted  to  convert  into  colna. 
They  are  the  testimonials  of  the  cultxire  of 
his  ancestors  and  of  all  the  cultures  covered, 
with  firm  and  powerful  wings,  by  the  eagle 
of  his  lineage. 

Because  of  the  treastires  he  would  not  sur- 
render, he  was  unjustly  tortured.  Under  hit 
feet  trembled  tongues  of  fire.  But  the  silence 
of  Cuauhtemoc  is  still  resounding.  We 
Mexicans  hear  It  as  long  as  we  live.  So  mucli 
so,  that  such  an  eloquent  silence  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  lives;  It  Is  like  a  brona 
shield  for  our  souls  and  the  deeply  Ingrained 
resistance  of  our  being. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President  of  the  Republic, 
not  only  for  having  arranged  that  thousandi 
of  those  treasures  should  be  offered  the  mon- 
ument which  they  deserve,  but  for  the  en- 
thusiasm and  tireless  interest  with  which 
you  examined  the  plans,  considered  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  oriented  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work.  Thank  you,  architects,  his- 
torians, anthropologists,  museologists,  sculp- 
tors, painters,  men  of  letters,  and  all  workmen 
who  so  diligently  assisted  us  In  exhibiting 
them,  within  these  walls,  under  the  brilliant 
direction  of  Pedro  Ramirez  Vazquez.  Thank 
you,  distinguished  personalities  of  this  and 
other  nations,  who  have  joined  us  In  the 
jubilation  of  this  day. 

The  ceremony  which  brings  tis  together 
confirms  most  admirably  that  Cuauhtemoc 
did  not  die  In  vain.  Beside  the  remains  of 
what  was  the  grandeur  of  a  heroic  world, 
Mexico  arises:  laboring,  persevering,  daring, 
and  faithful. 

In  honoring  the  vestiges  of  Its  past,  Mexi- 
co has  the  conviction  that  It  honors  Itself, 
and  makes  loftier  In  a  universal  sense,  the 
prestige  of  its  present  and  the  glory  of  Iti 
future. 


JAMES  G.  Mcdonald,  a  friend  op 

ISRAEL,  PASSES  ON 
Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  bis 
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.aaarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

^"re  was  no  objection. 

irr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  James  Grover  McDonald,  om  first 
Vrnhfl^sador  to  Israel,  went  to  eternal 
^t ^Saturday.  September  26.  1964. 

Tim  McDonald's  career  in  foreign  af- 
JrTbegan  back  in  1919  when  he  became 
.Sman  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
S  a  position  he  held  until  1933.  In 
S  year,  he  became  League  of  Nations 
Sieh  commissioner  for  German  Ref- 
erees and  made  possible  the  resettle- 
ment in  new  homes  of  three-fourths  of 
fhe  80  00O  refugees  from  Hitler's  Ger- 
many '  His  was  a  clear  voice  of  warning 
aeainst  Hitler  but  not  many  believed 
him  He  foresaw  Hitler's  plan  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews  and  exercised  Her- 
culean efforts  to  prevent  it. 

Prom  1936  to  1938  he  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times  and  later 
a  radio  commentator.  In  1946  President 
Truman  appointed  him  to  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry  Into 
Palestine,  and  in  1948  he  became  the 
the  US.  Special  Representative  to  Israel. 
In  January  of  1949,  the  President  ap- 
pointed him  as  our  first  Ambassador  to 
the  new  state. 

This  was  the  opportune  moment  for 
the  right  man  to  be  our  Ambassador  in 
Israel.  Mr.  McDonald  was  that  man. 
He  immediately  grasped  the  situation. 
Because  of  internal  differences  in  the 
State  Department  he  broke  all  rules  by 
reporting  directly  to  the  President  in 
order  to  offset  opposition  to  his  recom- 
mendations. He  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  defeat  before  the  United  Na- 
tions the  so-called  Bemadotte  plan, 
which  would  have  brought  about  the  de- 
militarization of  Jerusalem,  the  loss  of 
the  Negev,  and  the  return  of  the  Arab 
refugees. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Israel 
in  those  trying  days  and  was  entrusted 
by  him  with  a  message  which  I  per- 
sonally delivered  to  President  Truman. 
He  was  fearful  if  it  were  entrusted  to 
diplomatic  channels,  it  might  never 
reach  the  President. 

Exhausted  by  his  duties,  Jim  McDon- 
ald resigned  as  Ambassador  in  Januai-y 
1951,  at  which  time  President  Truman 
extended  to  him  his  deep  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  service  he  rendered. 

Jim  McDonald's  contributions  to  Is- 
rael, however,  were  not  ended.  He  had 
a  great  sympathy  for  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Zionist  cause  and  wrote  in  his 
book,  "My  Mission  in  Israel"; 

I  had  become  convinced  that  the  battle 
against  the  Jew  was  the  first  skirmish  in  a 
war  on  Christianity,  on  all  religion,  indeed 
on  all  humanity,  and  I,  a  Middle  Western 
American  of  Scotch  and  German  ancestry,  a 
tcache:  and  student  by  profession  and  in- 
clination, found  myself  Increasingly  engaged 
in  an  active  career  which  gave  me  the  privi- 
lege of  fighting  a  good  fight.  The  right  of 
the  Jew  not  only  to  live  but  to  his  own  life 
Is  In  Its  way  a  symbol  of  every  man's  right. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  sought,  and 
continue  to  seek,  to  champion  this  right. 
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All  who  knew  Jim  McDonald  join  me 
in  extending  to  his  grieving  widow  and 
children  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

May  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing 
forever. 


HON.  ANTONIO  FERNOS-ISERN 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  curtain  descends  upon  the  88th 
Congress,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  pause 
and  salute  a  distinguished  colleague  who 
has  decided  to  retire  after  18  years  of 
dedicated  service  in  the  Congress.  Dr. 
Antonio  Pern6s-Isern,  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  is 
plarming  to  return  to  his  beloved  island 
where  he  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Senator-at-large  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  shall  miss 
his  wise  counsel,  sound  advice,  and  con- 
vival  companionship. 

Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern,  an  experi- 
enced physician  and  the  possessor  of  ex- 
tensive and  distinguished  careers  in  both 
medicine  and  public  office,  has  served 
since  1946  with  great  distinction  in  this 
body. 

Dr.  Fernos-Isern  not  only  represents 
the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Congress 
but    represents    the    island    Common- 
wealth before  all  the  executive  agencies 
of   the   Federal   Goverrunent.    He   dis- 
cusses international  problems  with  the 
State   Department,    consults    with    the 
Federal     Aviation    Agency    concerning 
matters   relating   to   Puerto   Rican   air 
travel,  takes  up  with  the  Pentagon  sit- 
uations dealing  with  military  installa- 
tions   and    transfers,    discusses    sugar 
problems  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  explains  his  constituents' 
problems  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration.    His   casework,   like   that   of 
most  Members,  relates  to  pensions,  mili- 
tary transfers,  social  security  problems, 
service  academy  appointments,  and  the 
like.    Because  of  his  special  status  he 
receives   requests   for  advice   from   the 
relatives  in  Puerto  Rico  of  those  Puerto 
Ricans  who  have  come  to  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  and  need  assistance. 
He  serves  ably  on  three  committees 
of  the  House,  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs     Committee,     the     Agriculture 
Committee,    and    the    Armed    Services 
Committee.    On  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee he  is  concerned  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  sugar  quotas  and  with  all  of  the 
varied  aspects  of  agricultural  policy  as  it 
affects    Puerto    Rico.    On    the    Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee  his  special  concerns 
relates      to     U.S.      bases     in     Puerto 
Rico.    Over  the  years,  his  work  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  concerned  with  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico.    In  general,  he  is 
particularly  attentive  to  bills  involving 
Federal -State  relationships,  since  such 
bills  usually  contain  provisions  relating 
to  Puerto  Rico. 


His  unique  status  was  described  by  Dr. 
Fern6s-Isern  himself  on  September  12, 
1961. 

Although  In  fact  most  of  my  time  Is  taken 
by  congressional  duties — 

He  said — 
by  law  I  am  not  a  Member  of  Congress.  The 
law  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Resident 
Commissioner  who  is  supposed  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  spokesman  for  Puerto  Rico  by 
all  branches  of  Government. 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  was  instrumental  in 
the  achievement  in  July  1952,  of  Com- 
monwealth status  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
first  U.S.  Commonwealth.  He  sponsored 
the  legislation  which  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment for  Puerto  Rico.  When  the  con- 
stitutional convention  was  convened,  Dr. 
Fern6s-Isern  served  ably  as  its  Presi- 
dent from  September  13,  1951,  to  Febru- 
ary 5,  1952.  He  is  justly  proud  of  the 
constitution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  led  the  successful  fight  in  Con- 
gress to  approve  it.  One  of  his  first  ac- 
complishments in  Congress  had  been  an 
amendment  to  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  elect  its 
own  Governor.  Now  on  July  25,  1952, 
he  watched  with  pride  as  Gov.  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  proclaimed  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  order  for  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
understand  better  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  I  quote  Dr. 
Fern6s-Isern's  own  words: 

There  is  no  question  that  Puerto  Rico  de- 
rives great  benefits  from  Its  status  as  a  com- 
monwealth within  the  U.S.  political  system, 
and  from  the  relationships  so  created.  How- 
ever, I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of 
our  noble  association  are  reciprocal. 

We  are  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  residents  of 
New  Jersey  are  citizens  of  their  State  and  of 
the  United  States.  As  U.S.  citizens,  we  are 
under  the  same  obligation  to  defend  the 
Nation  as  are  the  citizens  of  a  State.  And  we 
have  always  answered  the  call  without 
equivocation.  The  record  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  recent  confilct  in  Korea  is 
second  to  none.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  bulwark  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Caribbean;  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  It  is  a  vital  spot  In  our 
defense. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  one  of  the  best  oversea 
markets  of  the  United  States,  in  fact,  the 
sixth  best  in  the  new  world.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  imports  of  Puerto  Rico  orig- 
inate in  the  United  States.  US.  goods  enjoy 
the  full  protection  of  the  UJ5.  tariff  laws. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  shining  example  to  the 
entire  world  of  how  peoples  of  Spanish  cul- 
ture, traditions,  and  origin  can  maintain  In 
this  new  world  of  ours  their  individualities. 
In  freedom  and  security,  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  free  peoples  of  the  U.S.  main- 
land. 

With  our  self-Imposed  taxes,  we  maintain 
our  own  school  system.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous task  for  us.  Our  proportionate  school- 
age  population  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  U.S.  conununlty  of  comparable 
numbers.  The  average  income  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  lower  than  the  lowest  per  capita  in- 
come in  any  State.  It  is  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  that  of  Mississippi. 

No  Federal  money  is  appropriated  to  main- 
tain our  school  system.     However,  not  only 
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Dr.   Fern6s-Isern    hailed    the 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  "a  land- 
the  history  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
ind  in  the  evolution  of  the  Amer- 
pplitlcal    system,"    he    recognized 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico 
lave  to  be  reexamined  and  re- 
in the   light   of   experience, 
in    1963    he    and   Grovernor 
Marin  urged  Congress  to  set  up  a 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
1  tatus  of  Puerto  Rico  which  would 
a  procedure  for   the  prompt 
in  a  democratic  manner,  of 
tical  status  of  Puerto  Rico.   I  was 
o  join  our  colleague,  Dr.  Antonio 
•ISERN,    in    sponsoring    this    act 
vas  signed  into  law  by  President 
on  February  20,  1964.    I  greatly 
working  with  Dr.  Pernos-Isern 
legislation,  for  it  afforded  me  an 
to  become  better  acquainted 
colleague   and  to   appreciate 
his  political  acumen  and  his 
talent, 
speaker,  the  early  career  of  this 
for  his  island  common- 
showed  his  ability,  his  persever- 
professional  competence,  and 
to  public  service,  qualities 
lave  increased  and  deepened  dur- 
lifetime. 

born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Puerto 

May    10.    1895.    He   attended 

school    and    high    school    in 

Rico,  and  then  took  the  medical 

course     offered     by     the 

(Pa.)  State  Normal  School. 

graduated  from  the  College  of 

and  Surgeons.  Baltimore,  Md., 
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began  the  practice  of  medicine 

Puerto    Rico.    He    became 

officer  of  the  city  of  San  Juan, 

Rico,   in    1918.    He   was   made 

the  Bureau   of  Transmissible 

in  the  Insular  Department  of 

in  1919.     He  rose  to  the  office  of 

Commissioner   of   Health    in 

became  Health  Commissioner 

Rico  in  1931. 

as  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Fifth 

A^nerican  ChUd  Congress  held  at 

in  1927,  and  as  chairman  of  the 

are  Board  of  Puerto  Rico  and 

^erto  Rico  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 

Cross. 
practiced  medicine  privately  from 
1942,  specializing  in  cardiology. 


wrved 


\re^t 


October  i 

At  the  same  time  he  was  serving  as  a  pressing  the  best  wishes  of  El  Diarin-T 
professor  of  public  health  in  the  School  Prensa  to  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  anrt  vi 
of  Tropical  Medicine  of  Puerto  Rico.  Pemos.  ^*- 


He  worked  long  and  arduously  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Housing 
Authority  from  1941  to  1945.  He  was 
the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Defense  Met- 
ropolitan Area,  the  Puerto  Rico  Food 
and  Supply  Commission,  and  was  again 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  1942  to  1946. 

He  was  Puerto  Rico's  delegate  to  the 
first  session  of  the  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence held  in  Barbados  in  1944  and  to  the 
second  session  of  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference held  in  St.  Thomas  in  1946  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion. He  also  rendered  distinguished 
service  as  the  Acting  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  at  various  times  from  1943  to  1946. 

On  September  11.  1946,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  serve  an  unexpired  term  as  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  elected  as  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  United  States 
in  1948,  and  subsequently  reelected  in 
1952,  1956.  and  1960. 

He  was  once  asked  what  he  con.sidered 
to  be  his  most  vivid  memory  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
many  years  of  his  association  with  it, 
and  in  reply  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  recalled 
the  March  1,  1954,  incident  of  three 
armed  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Na- 
tionalist Party  firing  about  30  shots 
from  a  visitors'  gallery  into  a  group  of 
Representatives  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  wounding  five  Members. 

The  next  day,  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  re- 
called, he  asked  to  be  recognized  as  the 
first  speaker.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  he  said  on  that  trying  occasion: 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  no  occasion  could  I  address 
this  House  with  deeper  sorrow.  To  add  to 
my  consternation,  the  name  of  the  dear 
island  of  my  birth  was  Invoked  by  the  reck- 
less vandals  who  staged  this  terrible  deed 
yesterday.  To  know  that  five  of  our  beloved 
colleagues  in  this  House  have  been  wounded, 
the  innocent  victims  of  fanaticism,  of  fanati- 
cal terrorism,  even  though  with  the  help  of 
God  their  lives  have  been  spared,  has 
brought  awe,  grief,  and  Indignation  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rlco. 

The  bullets  that  were  shot  did  not  only 
sorely  hurt  five  of  our  colleagues:  they  all 
hit  the  heart  of  Puerto  Rico.  May  the  Lord 
protect  us  from  greater  sorrows. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  name  of  the  great  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rlco,  I  offer  condolence,  both 
collective  and  personal,  to  our  fallen  col- 
leagues and  their  families,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Dr.  F^rnos-Isern  walked  to  the  well 
of  the  House  that  day,  the  House  rose 
and  gave  him  a  standing  ovation.  After 
speaking,  he  received  another  unforget- 
table ovation. 

Today  let  ovations  ring  out  again  as 
we  say  Godspeed  but  not  farewell  to  a 
founding  father  of  modern  Puerto  Rico, 
Dr.  Antonio  F^rnos-Isern — a  great  cred- 
it to  Puerto  Rico,  a  great  credit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  great 
credit  to  himself. 

Saludos  y  buena  suerte. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Sergio  Santelices.  editor  of  El 
Diario-La  Prensa  in  New  York  City,  ex- 
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Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 

Member  of  Congress, 

New  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Congratulate  you  on  wonderful  idea  nf 
well  deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Antonio  PerkAb. 
ISERN,  retiring  Resident  Commissioner^ 
Puerto  Rico  who  has  done  a  marvelous  lob 
El  Dlarlo-La  Prensa  Joins  you  and  colleainiM 
In  such  tribute  with  best  wishes  for  r^ 
Fernos-Isern  and  Mrs.  Pern6s. 

Sergio  Santelices, 
Editor  El  Diario-La  Prensa 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  quite 
a  score  of  years  ago  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s- 
IsERN  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  serve  as  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico.  These  have  been  busy 
years  for  him,  inspiring  and  pleasurable 
years  for  those  of  us  who  have  served 
with  him,  years  of  innovation  and  prog, 
ress  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Dr.  Fernos'  major  accomplishment,  the 
legislative  creation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  is  so  stellar  that 
it  distracts  us  from  recognizing  his  many 
other  and  varied  imdertakings.  Having 
served  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  well  aware  that  he  is 
also  expert  and  effective  in  the  handling 
of  sugar  legislation,  sugar,  as  is  well 
known,  being  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  major 
crops  and  one  vital  to  her  economy. 

He  also  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  where  he 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  because 
of  his  special  familiarity  with  insular 
matters. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Fern6s  did  a  gargan- 
tuan job  of  studying  countless  legisla- 
tive proposals  over  a  broad  area  in  order 
to  be  able  to  assist  in  determining  their 
application  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  for- 
mulating appropriate  language  and  pro- 
visions to  insure  their  applicability. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  vast  duties 
he  undertook,  duties  which  not  only  met 
his  responsibilities  but  extended  far  be- 
yond what  might  be  judged  as  necessary 
or  adequate. 

Dr.  Fern6s  established  in  the  House  a 
reputation  for  effective,  dedicated  work. 
He  also  established  his  place  among  the 
greatest  of  our  political  geniuses  because 
of  his  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth relationship  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico's  broadened  political  ties  and  major 
economic  and  social  reforms  might  never 
have  been  realized  had  Dr.  Fern6s  failed 
to  supply  the  skill  and  persistence  to  ac- 
complish the  required  legislation. 

It  was  he  who  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
constitutional  government  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  he  who  presided 
over  Puerto  Rico's  constitutional  con- 
vention to  draft  a  constitution  to  replace 
the  Organic  Act  under  which  she  had 
previously  been  governed.  It  was  he  who 
authored  the  legislation,  later  Public 
Law  447,  approved  July  3,  1952,  approv- 
ing Puerto  Rico's  constitution,  followed 
in  a  few  weeks  by  the  election  of  Puerto 
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Rico's    great    covernor.    Luis    Mufioz- 

^T^relessly  Dr.  Fern6s  then  undertook 
t.,  research,'  draft,  and  seek  enactrnent 
S  legislation  to  bring  Puerto  Rico's  laws 
fnta  line  with  her  new  political  status. 
SS  project  of  repealing  or  changing  now 
nh«ilete  provisions  of  law  was  enormous 
h«t  failed  to  give  pause  to  Puerto  Rico's 
todustrious  and  talented  Resident  Com- 
missioner. 

He  offered  bills  to  extend  to  the  Com- 
monwealth the  benefits  of  the  social  se- 
curity insurance  programs,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  the  school  lunch 
DTOgram,  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
nrogram,  and  other  important  social  and 
economic  benefits  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  arranged  for 
United  States-Puerto  Rican  cooperation 
in  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  and 
policies  and  mutual  cooperation  in  other 
governmental  functions. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
role  of  Resident  Commissioner  is  unique 
in  the  Congress.  The  man  who  serves  in 
this  capacity  must  find  his  own  way 
among  men  and  women  whose  status  is 
rather  different  and  in  many  ways  easier. 
If  his  role  is  unusual,  certainly  Dr. 
Pern6s  brought  unusual  talents  to  it. 
During  his  service  Puerto  Rico  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  model  and  a  leader 
among  the  developing  nations.  His  con- 
tribution to  this  great  political  and 
economic  victory  is  beyond  estimate. 
His  hallmarks  of  personal  inventiveness, 
foresight,  and  industry  are  stamped  in- 
delibly on  the  Commonwealth  he  helped 
to  create  and  which  he  served.  His 
place  in  the  ranks  of  great  political 
leaders  is  forever  secured. 

I  am  saddened  by  Dr.  Fern6s'  depar- 
ture from  the  House.  He  has  been  not 
only  a  colleague  whom  I  admired  but  one 
whom  I  have  grown  to  love.  He  is  my 
friend.  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  with  him  and  Mrs.  Fem6s 
in  Puerto  Rico.  We  have  never  known 
more  charming  or  hospitable  people. 

Dr.  Fernos'  place  in  history  is  im- 
mutable, so  is  his  place  in  my  heart — and 
I  am  sure  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  understand  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  as  Senator  at  Large  and  for  this  I 
am  grateful  and  delighted.  His  experi- 
ence and  talents  should  not  be  lost  to 
Puerto  Rico  nor  to  us. 

I  wish  him  continued  fulfillment  in  his 
career,  good  health,  and  long  life. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent record  here.  He  is  admired  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  have  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  being  closely  associated  with  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  my 
neighbor  in  the  New  House  Office  Build- 
ing for  many  years.  I,  too,  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  withjthe  Commissioner 
and  his  lovely  wife  in  Puerto  Rico.  We 
shall  miss  him,  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
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Rico  will  miss  an  outstanding  represent- 
ative. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  say 
these  few  words  about  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  just  want  to  add 
my  words  of  comendation  and  praise  of 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  who  has 
ever  served  in  this  House,  Dr.  Fern6s- 
Isern.  He  is  quiet,  he  is  friendly,  he  is 
cultured,  he  represents  his  people  in  a  fine 
and  effective  way. 

In  saying  goodbye  to  him  formally  to- 
day here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, although  we  will  see  hjm  later,  I 
want  to  say  that  his  friendship  has  been 
treasured  by  me  over  the  years.  He  has 
done  a  good  job  for  his  people  and  we 
bid  him  Godspeed  and  the  best  of  luck 
in  all  his  endeavors  in  the  future  for  him 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  few 
thoughts  to  those  that  have  already  been 
expressed  regarding  the  distinguished 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  first  bills  on 
which  I  voted  after  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1952  was  the  bill  approving  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  last  10  years,  I  have  worked 
many  times  with  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern.  I 
think  if  we  were  to  select  one  word  to 
describe  him  in  our  adieu  to  him,  it  would 
be  "gentleman."  I  think  he  has  accom- 
plished something  that  many  of  us  who 
are  elected  to  this  body  and  who  vote 
in  this  body  would  be  very  proud  of. 
Even  though  under  the  law  he  is  not 
permitted  to  vote  in  this  House,  I  think 
by  his  very  personality  and  the  strong 
link  of  friendship  that  he  has  built  up, 
he  has  actually  acquired  among  us  more 
votes  than  if  he  had  been  a  voting  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

To  those  of  us  who  might  regret  that 
Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  is  leaving  Washington, 
I  think  it  is  heartening  to  know  that 
even  at  this  stage  in  his  career,  when 
he  could  be  looking  forward  to  a  life  of 
ease  and  comfort  and  withdrawal  from 
the  turbulent  stream  of  politics  and  pub- 
lic life,  that  he  is  going  to  continue  in 
public  service  and  in  public  life  in  his 
beloved  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a  member  of  the  commission  re- 
cently created  by  the  Congress  to  study 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  am  hopeful 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  hopeful  that  in  that  very 
important  work  we  will  have  Dr.  Fer- 
n6s-Isern  constantly  at  our  side  advis- 


ing us  and  counseling  us  as  he  has  done 
during  his  18  years  of  service  here.  He 
is  a  wonderful  gentleman  and  we  will 
all  miss  him  in  Washington. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
observations  of  the  great  contribution  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  during  his 
past  18  years  of  service  which  are  par- 
ticularly meaningful  since  he  has  worked 
on  the  committee  on  which  the  gentle- 
man serves  in  determining  the  political 
status  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to 
Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern — the  able  and 
charming  gentleman  who  has  honored 
this  body  as  Resident  Commissioner  from 
the  neighboring  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  my  own  State  of  Florida. 
He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  rendered  emi- 
nent service  here,  gaining  and  enjoying 
the  fullest  respect  of  all  his  colleagues  in 
this  House.  He  will  carry  back  to  his 
own  land,  which  as  we  are  all  proud  to 
say,  is  a  great  part  of  our  own  country, 
the  affection  and  highest  esteem  of  all 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  here.  He  has  endeared 
himself  to  his  colleagues  by  the  graclous- 
ness  of  his  manner  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind.  Our  affection  and  fondest 
wishes  go  with  him  and  he  has  our  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  success  in  his 
career  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  splendid 
tribute  to  our  colleague. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  taking  the  time  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  who  is 
terminating  his  service  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  people  in  this  body.  His  18 
years  of  service  here  have  meant  a  great 
deal  to  his  people. 

I  can  testify  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  notwithstanding  the  18  years 
Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  has  spent  in  Washing- 
ton he  has  not  lost  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Some  several  years  ago  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  with  him  on  a  trip  in  the  rural 
area  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  visit  some  of 
the  industrial  plants  there.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  to  me  as  a  visitor  to  that 
beautiful  part  of  the  United  States  to  see 
how  affectionately  he  was  received  by 
the  people  at  all  levels  of  economic  activ- 
ity. 

The  only  thing  about  which  I  would 
chide  our  friend — and  I  believe  I  am  en- 
titled to  do  so — Is  that  on  numerous  oc- 
casions he  has  told  me  he  was  coming 
down  to  visit  in  that  beautiful  section 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  In 
North  Carolina  and  bring  with  him  one 
of  the  loveliest  ladies  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing,  Mrs.  Fem6s-Isem. 
This  is  the  only  promise  I  have  ever 
known  our  distinguished  friend  to  make 
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that  h<  has  not  kept.  While  he  Is  still 
on  the  mainland  I  want  him  to  know 
that  w<  are  still  looking  forward  to  that 
visit.  ]  f  for  some  reason  he  cannot  make 
It  befo'e  returning  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
planes  Krhich  fly  today  will  fly  with  just 
as  mu(h  speed  and  on  just  as  many 
schedu  es  in  the  future,  I  am  sure,  as  they 
observe  today.  We  still  hold  him  to  that 
promts*  ^ 

It  ha  3  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
know  a  id  to  serve  with  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern. 
I  have  )een  inspired  by  his  diligence  and 
his  att(  ntion  to  duty. 

Perh  ips  one  of  the  things  which  has 
impressed  me  the  most  about  him  has 
been  tl  e  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standirg  students  of  the  history  of  the 
Conf ed  ;racy.  Many  folks  perhaps  do  not 
know  t  lat,  but  I  suppose  Dr.  Fern6s- 
IsKRN  :  s  the  equal  of  most  anyone  we 
know  1 1  his  knowledge  of  that  period  of 
our  his  ory  in  this  country.  I  would  hope 
that  a  ter  he  has  flnished  his  Senate 
term  d>wn  In  Puerto  Rico  he  will  find 
the  tin:  e  to  come  back  to  some  place  in 
North  ( Carolina  or  South  Carolina  or  our 
area  ar  d  to  teach  some  of  our  folks  some 
of  the  history  he  knows  of  our  section 
which  1  Dany  of  us  do  not  know. 

Agaii  1 1  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Y(  rk  for  bringing  this  retirement  to 
the  att<  ntion  of  all  the  House,  and  I  join 
him  in  expressing  regret  that  our  friend 
has  see  n  fit  to  leave  this  circle.  I  know 
all  of  u  s  say  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Fernos- 
Isem  t  lat  we  are  very  devoted  to  them 
and  we  hope  they  will  come  back  often. 

Mr.  I  .YAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentlen  an  for  his  very  fine  contribution. 
I  feel  i;ure  that  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  will 
find  the  opportunity  to  adhere  to  his 
promise  to  visit  the  very  fine  State  from 
which  t  he  gentleman  hails. 

Mr.  I  ARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlen  an  yield?  i 

Mr.  I  YAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlen  an  from  Idaho.  f 

Mr.  :  LARDING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fo  •  yielding.  Four  years  ago  when 
I  first  ook  my  seat  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee ( »n  Agriculture  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  se  cited  between  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotnrE]  and  the  Resident 
Commlsioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  Dr. 
Fernos  IsERN.  These  two  gentlemen, 
one  from  an  island  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  other  from  an  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean, ti  med  out  to  be  two  of  my  closest 
friends  n  the  Congress. 

I  waj  delighted  to  see  our  colleague 
[Mr.  Ikoitte]  go  on  to  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Today,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
join  m3  colleagues  today  in  wishing  Dr. 
Fern6s'  Isern  well  as  he  leaves  this  body. 

He  has  been  a  gentleman.  He  has 
been  co  isiderate  and  helpful.  Certainly 
he  has  won  the  respect  of  all  his  col- 
leasrues. 

I  am  lappy  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  ^ew  York  in  wishing  him  well, 
great  success,  happiness,  and  Godspeed 
in  what  iver  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakei,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  B  YAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  lYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ,  oin  in  the  tribute  being  paid  to 
Dr.  Fir  f6s-IsERN.    He  has  been  a  most 


able  and  diligent  representative  of  the 
interests  of  his  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  He  is  always  a 
gentleman  and  always  a  scholar.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  with  those  who  are 
paying  tribute  to  him  and  wish  him 
every  possible  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  We  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  contribution. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  with  Dr.  Fernos-Isern 
for  6  years  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  has  been  a  privilege  for 
me  to  know  this  fine  gentleman  who  has 
done  a  commendable  job  of  representing 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern  will  be 
missed  from  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  his  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  his  ob- 
jective and  fair  counsel  added  to  the 
stature  of  our  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  an  enjoyable 
and  well-deserved  retirement.  My  only 
request  of  the  good  doctor  would  be  that 
if  and  when  Congress  may  have  occasion 
to  consider  legislation  affecting  Puerto 
Rico,  he  would  make  himself  available 
for  counsel  and  advice. 

I  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  my 
visiting  Puerto  Rico,  and  if  I  do,  it  will 
be  my  pleasure  to  stop  for  a  visit  with  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Dr.  Fernos-Isern  is  a  very  capable 
and  dedicated  gentleman  who  has  served 
in  the  Congress  for  18  years  as  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  during  this  period  and  I  am  an  ad- 
mirer of  him.  He  deserves  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues 
and  has  rendered  significant  service  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

I  can  only  wish  for  him  the  very  best 
of  good  health  and  happiness  as  he  re- 
tires to  his  home  in  beautiful  San  Juan. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Antonio  Pernos-Isern,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  is  going  to  do 
what  many  of  us  dream  about  doing.  He 
is  retiring  from  Congress  and  returning 
home  to  enjoy  life  with  his  charming  wife 
and  his  thousands  of  friends  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

My  good  friend.  Tony  Fernos.  has 
served  his  constituency  with  tireless  en- 
ergy for  the  past  18  years.  He  has  had 
a  fruitful  career  in  Congress  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  richly 
rewarded  by  his  effectiveness  and  dedica- 
tion. He  had  been  a  most  able  member 
of  our  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  is  the  senior  member 
in  point  of  longevity.  Were  he  a  full- 
fiedged  and  voting  member  instead  of 
Resident  Commissioner  he.  instead  of  I, 
would  be  our  committee  chairman. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  public  laws 
Commissioner  Pernos-Isern  has  spon- 
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sored  but  a  great  many  measures  bear 
mg  his  name  have  been  passed  hTlZ 
committee  and  enacted  by  Conire^ 
Among  them,  of  major  importance^ 
Puerto  Rico,  is  Public  Law  600  of  tlS 
81st  Congress  providing  for  the  organi 
zation  of  a  constitutional  government  bv 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  establish 
ing  a  framework  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Subsequently,  a  con- 
stitutional  convention  was  convened  to 
draft  a  constitution  which  replaced  the 
Organic  Act  under  which  the  island  had 
been  administered  from  1917  to  1952 
It  was  Commissioner  Fernos  who  pre^ 
sided  over  the  convention  that  brought 
the  present  constitution  into  being 
Shortly  thereafter  he  sponsored  Public 
Law  447  of  the  82d  Congress  that  gave 
congressional  approval  to  the  constitu- 
tion  already  approved  by  the  people  and 
created  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  proclaimed  by  Governor  Munoz- 
Marin  on  July  25, 1952. 

Likewise  it  was  Commissioner  Fernos 
who  played  a  major  role  in  convincing 
Congress  that  Puerto  Rico  was  ready  to 
elect  its  own  Governor.  Accordingly,  the 
illustrious  Governor  Luis  Munoz-Marin, 
was  elected  to  this  position  in  1947  and 
is  still  in  office. 

More  recently.  Commissioner  Pern6s 
was  a  leader  in  the  successful  drive  to 
study,  review,  and  strengthen  the  Com- 
monwealth concept  which  culminated 
in  Public  Law  88-271.  This  public  law 
established  the  United  States-Puerto 
Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  Commission  is  presently  ac- 
tively engaged  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. It  is  my  hope  that  Dr.  Fem6s 
will  maintain  his  active  interest  in  the 
implementation  of  Public  Law  88-271. 

Not  only  has  Commissioner  Fern6s 
been  deeply  involved  in  his  legislative  en- 
deavors, but  he  has  been  active  in  the 
diplomatic  field  as  well.  In  1953, 1  recall 
that  he  was  selected  as  an  Alternate 
Delegate  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  assisted  our  Interior 
and  State  Department  representatives  in 
convincing  that  body  that  Puerto  Rico 
had  become  fully  self-governing  and  as  a 
consequence  would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  reporting  to  it  as  a  non-self-governing 
territory.  After  considerable  debate,  the 
United  Nations  accepted  the  decision  and 
Puerto  Rico  has  submitted  no  further 
reports  for  over  a  decade. 

Besides  serving  our  committee  faith- 
fully for  18  years.  Dr.  Fernos  has  also 
shared  his  time  with  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Agriculture. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  stated  that 
Tony  Fern6s  was  planning  to  retire  from 
Congress,  but  he  is  not  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life.  He  has  been  nominated  by  his 
party,  the  Popular  Democratic  Party,  to 
serve  in  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
senator-at-large.  For  myself,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  campaign  to  further  serve 
his  Puerto  Rican  constituents.  The  les- 
sons he  has  learned  and  the  experience 
he  has  gained  with  us  will  equip  him  well 
for  his  years  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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we  will  miss  you,  Tony  and  Mrs. 
«-!1a<!  as  you  leave  us,  but  when  we 
S^erto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
2f  S  that  the  same  hospitality  and 
SeSship  we  have  shared  will  be  con- 
Hnued  in  San  Juan. 

Mrs  Aspinall  joins  me  in  extending 
-very  good  wish  to  both  of  you 

Mr  KORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
««nmend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
5^ New  York,  William  Fitts  Ryan, 
for  taking  this  time  so  that  aU  of  us  can 
I«v  our  respects  to  our  beloved  and  re- 
nted colleague.  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos- 
^  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

During  his  18  years  here  great  strides 
toward  self-sufficiency  have  been  made 
on  this  island,  and  these  strides  which 
have  taken  place  mean  more  than  Oper- 
ation Bootstrap  and  the  economic  uplift 
which  has  resulted  from  this.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  attitudes  of  the  members 
of  this  Commonwealth.  Dr.  Fernos- 
Isern  has  had  a  part  in  all  of  this.  He 
has  represented  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  restraint,  with  sincer- 
ity, with  intelligence,  and  with  dedica- 
tion. ,    , 

All  of  us  respect  Dr.  Fernos-Isern,  and 
It  is  painful  to  those  of  us  who  have 
known  him  for  all  these  18  years  to  see 
him  leave  us.  That  he  does  so  volun- 
tarily, that  he  does  so  with  the  pleasing 
biowiedge  that  his  term  of  office  has 
seen  all  this  progress,  must  be  most  re- 
assuring to  him.  I  wish  him  well,  and 
of  course  with  all  my  colleagues,  we  trust 
that  his  example  here  will  be  followed 
by  whoever  attempts  to  fill  his  shoes 
and  stand  so  upright  amongst  us. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  and  distinct  honor  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Dr.  Antonio 
Pern6s-Isern. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Dr. 
Pernos-Isern  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  high  esteem,  admira- 
tion and  respect  in  which  he  Is  held  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
I  know  the  diligence  and  conscientious- 
ness with  which  he  approaches  his 
duties.  In  particular,  we  are  all  im- 
pressed with  those  characteristics  which 
distinguishes  him  in  his  public  service. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  will,  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, and  a  gentleman  in  the  finest 
sense,  and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  him. 

In  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  courageous  or  a 
more  independent  representative  of  the 
people  or  one  who  was  more  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  work  for  the  people  or  was 
more  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
having  given  us  the  fine  association  and 
comradeship  of  so  noble  character  as 
our  friend.  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Antonio 
Pern6s-Isern,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  United  States,  has  served 
since  1946  with  great  ability,  tact,  skill. 


and  good  humor.  He  has  made  a  record 
here  which  is  a  proud  one  both  for  him- 
self and  for  the  Island  Commonwealth 
which  he  has  represented  with  such 
fidelity  and  devotion. 

He  has  represented  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  Congress  and 
before  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion on  three  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  once  described  his  role 
in  the  following  words: 

Although  in  fact  most  of  my  time  is  taken 
by  congressional  duties,  by  law  I  am  not  a 
Member  of  CJongress.  The  law  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  Resident  Commissioner  who 
Is  supposed  to  be  recognized  as  the  spokes- 
man for  Puerto  Rico  by  all  branches  of 
Government. 

Dr.  Pern6s-Isern  has  also  had  a  dis- 
tinguished medical  career,  serving  as 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  transmissible  dis- 
eases in  the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of 
Health  ahd  as  Health  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  has  practiced  medicine 
privately  as  a  specialist  in  cardiology, 
and  has  been  a  professor  of  public  health 
in  Puerto  Rico's  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine. 

He  has  endeared  himself  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  his  colleagues  for  the 
insight  and  skill  he  has  shown  in  matters 
of  government  and  human  relations. 
He  has  enthusiastically  supported  the 
Commonwealth  status  of  his  beloved 
island,  and  has  often  lucidly  expressed 
his  belief  that  this  status  is  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

As  he  retires  to  his  beautiful  island 
homeland  for  a  well-earned  respite  from 
public  duty,  earned  by  the  labors  of  a 
lifetime,  he  carries  with  him  our  admira- 
tion and  fondest  best  wishes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress coming  to  a  close,  I  am  reminded 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable 
Antonio  Fern6s-Isern,  will  not  be  with 
us  in  the  next  Congress. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  has  given  and  shown  during  the 
18  years  as  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  Congress,  his  many 
friends  and  associates  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  him  as  I  am. 

His  record  of  cooperation  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  enable  him  to  continue  to  make  val- 
uable contributions  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

I  am  happy  to  join  his  many  friends 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  in  extending 
to  him  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  good 
health  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
of  sincere  regret  and  deep  concern  to  me 
to  learn  that  our  colleague,  Dr.  Antonio 
Fern6s-Isern,  has  decided  to  retire  as 
Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  following  18  years 
of  distinctive  service  to  his  constituents. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  the 
Commonwealth  during  his  tenure,  and 


the  warmth  of  our  official  reception  and 
the  courtesies  extended  by  our  colleague 
and  his  associates  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  has  indeed  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  career.  He  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  progress  of 
Puerto  Rico,  he  has  represented  his  con- 
stituents faithfully  and  well,  and  no  man 
has  ever  left  behind  him  a  finer  record 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  tradition. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  his  retire- 
ment is  that  the  good  doctor  is  with  us 
today  and  I  am  sure,  appreciative  of 
the  praise  that  is  being  heaped  upon 
him  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern 
and  his  good  wife  will  actively  continue 
their  avid  interest  in  legislative  affairs 
in  Washington  and  will  enjoy  many 
happy  years  in  their  native  Puerto  Rico. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saying  goodby  and  paying  tribute  to  our 
good  friend,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern. 

I  am  sure  we  are  unanimous  in  our 
feelings  of  regret  over  his  decision  to  re- 
tire from  these  Halls  after  18  years  of 
effective  service  to  his  people.  He  has 
served  with  distinction  both  in  his  native 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  A  man  of  utmost  sin- 
cerity and  integrity.  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern 
has  always  put  his  responsibilities  to 
public  service  high  above  his  responsibili- 
ties to  himself. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  where  Antonio 
Fern6s-Isern  proved  to  be  an  able  and 
astute  member.  His  performance  rela- 
tive to  committee  assignments,  as  well  as 
his  performance  in  this  Chamber,  al- 
ways reflects  a  quiet  thoughtfulness  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  this  dedicated 
scholar. 

We  will  certainly  miss  his  presence 
in  this  House. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  very  happy 
note  to  Dr.  Fernos-Isern's  retirement. 
Perhaps  now  he  will  find  more  time  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  his  beloved  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  hoped  that  the  future  holds 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness for  him. 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern,  please  come  back 
and  see  us  often.  Your  many  friends  will 
always  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  of 
many  years.  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern. 
Dr.  Fern6s  and  I  have  been  associated 
for  a  long  time  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Let  me  say  that  I  have  always 
been  deeply  impressed  by  his  keen  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Congress  and 
his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico.  Having  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Puerto  Rico  myself, 
I  know  how  highly  he  is  esteemed  at 
home — a  regard  which  is  well-deserved. 
Dr.  Fern6s  has  served  with  distinction 
for  18  years.  This  is  a  long  period  of 
commendable  public  service,  and  I  join 
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with  all  6f  you  in  wishing  him  good 
health  an<  Godspeed  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FAllBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
all  too  seHom  that  one  is  able  to  hear 
his  friend  \  and  colleagues  extol  his  vir- 
tues. Toe  often  we  wait  until  a  loved 
one  is  taki  n  from  us  and  then  we  rise  to 
tell  the  world  what  a  wonderful  indi- 
vidual we  have  lost.  And  so  it  is  with 
mixed  emc  tions  that  I  rise  and  join  with 
my  collea  rues  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
good  frier  d  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern, 
Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Com- 
monwealtl  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  regret  that 
he  has  dec  ded  to  leave  us  but  am  happy 
that  I — th  it  all  of  us — have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  et  him  know  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  i  i  this  body. 

I  have  lad  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Puerto  Ric  o  on  several  occasions  and  on 
each  such  )ccasion  Dr.  P^rn6s-Isern  has 
gone  out  o  his  way  to  make  things  com- 
fortable fcr  me,  to  show  me  the  beauty 
of  his  coEununity  and  to  bring  to  my 
attention  he  graciousness  of  his  coun- 
trymen. I  ere  in  the  U.S.  Congress  where 
he  has  served  with  distinction  for  18 
years,  he  has  represented  his  people 
with  the  g]  eatest  of  ability,  devotion,  and 
loyalty.  ][e  has  been  a  stalwart  de- 
fender of  t  le  rights  of  his  people  and  has 
aided  immeasurably  both  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  Governor 
Munoz-Marin  in  their  struggle  to  pull 
that  comn  unity  up  by  its  bootstraps  to 
become  th;  self-suflBcient  community  it 
is  today. 

I  shall  { Iways  remember  Dr.  Pern6s- 
IsERN  for  lis  integrity,  his  warmth,  his 
good  will,  and  his  quiet  humor.  His 
leaving  is  ;  i  distinct  loss  to  the  House  of 
Represent!  tives;  we  shall  miss  him;  but 
I  know  all  of  miy  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  hin  well  and  Godspeed  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  UD/  LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  great  pie  isure  for  me  to  serve  for  more 
than  3  y  ;ars  as  a  colleague  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Fern6s-Isern  in  the  House  of 
Represents  tives  and  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Dr.  Pern<5  5-IsERN  has  rendered  great 
service  to  lis  country  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  He  is  a 
highly  intelligent  and  fair-mindfed  man 
and  while  [  can  understand  the  reasons 
which  proiapt  him  to  retire,  I  can  only 
regret  that  he  will  be  leaving  this  House. 
I  wish  him  well  for  the  future  and  hope 
that  he  wi  1  come  back  to  see  us,  from 
time  to  tiny. 

TEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
jleasure   to   know   our    good 
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Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Ricb.  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern, 
for  the  pas ;  2  years.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  oi^er  5.000  Puerto  Ricans  in  my 


hometown 


of  Perth  Amboy,  and  many 


more  in  m;  district,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  use  the  services  of  Dr.  Fern6s  fre- 
quently. 5  o  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  >ajrlng  him  tribute  today  since 
he  will  not  return  next  year. 

Any  mat  «r  which  I  bought  to  his  at- 
tention re<  :elved  prompt  and  excellent 
care.  He  has  really  given  us  leadership 
and  he  has  been  a  real  ambassador  of 
good  will  f  >r  Puerto  Rico. 


Because  of  his  pleasant  manner,  his 
intelligence,  understanding,  and  spirit  of 
cooperation,  I  feel  the  Congress  has  a 
very  friendly  feeling  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
for  its  people.  He  can  claim  some  credit 
for  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  and  its 
tremendous  economic  advancement  in 
the  past  few  years  to  the  credit  of  the 
free  world  and  our  American  system. 
We  know  the  Puerto  Rican  people  ap- 
preciate that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  very  helpful  and  cooperative  and 
they  know  that  our  policy  has  brought 
much  success  to  Puerto  Rico.  Dr. 
Fern6s-Isern  introduced  the  Common- 
wealth bill  which  has  served  us  very 
well.  Dr.  Fern6s'  successor  will  find  it 
very  hard  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Con- 
gress as  he  has.  and  I,  for  one,  will  miss 
him  very  much. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern, 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
is  retiring  this  year. 

As  a  Representative  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii,  I  have  a  special  interest  in  Dr. 
F^rnos-Isern  and  his  work,  both  because 
as  offshore  areas  we  have  interests  in 
common,  and  because  many  of  Hawaii's 
citizens  came  to  Hawaii  from  Puerto 
Rico.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet 
with  him  from  time  to  time  to  confer  on 
our  mutual  problems.  Dr.  Fernos- 
Isern  has  been  an  excellent  representa- 
tive of  Puerto  Rico.  Both  Puerto  Ricans 
and  others  may  justly  feel  proud  that  he 
has  served  our  Nation  in  its  Congress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  men  have  been  given  the  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  our  admired  col- 
league. Dr.  Fernos-Isern,  long  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

With  other  eminent  leaders  of  his  is- 
land home.  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  has  earned 
an  honorable  place  as  one  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  has 
been  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  its  admirable  rise  from 
being  "the  poorhouse  of  the  Caribbean." 
to  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  mod- 
ern commonwealths.  He  had  a  full 
share  in  putting  his  people  on  the  road 
to  economic  health,  with  all  the  human- 
itarian benefits  which  have  accrued 
from  it.  Generations  will  remember  the 
name  and  work  of  Dr.  Fernos-Isern 
with  respect  and  gratitude. 

His  tenure  among  us  in  the  House  re- 
sulted in  gains  also  for  continental 
Americans  and  not  only  his  own  island 
citizens.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
"bootstraps"  development  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  invaluable  in  advisini?  us  how 
to  restore  our  own  undeveloped  areas. 
The  dedicated,  humanitarian  impulses 
which  caused  him  to  be  a  physician, 
broadened  into  an  understanding  and 
compassion  for  the  underprivileged  ev- 
erywhere. His  unfailing  courtesy,  his 
skill  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  al- 
though a  nonvoting  one,  will  be  re- 
membered. Although  he  retired  from 
here,  we  are  sure  his  efforts  for  Puerto 
Rico  will  continue  and  he  leaves  with 
our  sincere  belief  that  it  was  good  to 
know  and  work  with  him  and  wishes 
that  success  will  crown  his  future  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 


tribute  to  the  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  our  dedicated  friend  Dr 
Antonio  Pern6s-Isern. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
know  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  during  my  entire 
service  in  the  Congress.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  genial,  enthusiastic,  patri- 
otic, and  devoted  public  servant. 

This  Congress  is  a  greater  body  having 
known  and  associated  with  Dr.  Fern68- 
Isern.  His  contagious  smile  and  warm 
personality  helped  lighten  our  own 
burdens. 

Dr.  Fernos-Isern.  we  are  going  to  miss 
you  here  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Dorn  and 
my  children  join  me  in  wishing  for  you 
and  Mrs.  Fernos-Isern  much  happiness 
and  every  success  always.  We  hope  you 
will  come  back  to  see  us  at  every  oppor- 
tunity.   You  will  always  be  welcome 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  high  regard  for  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern. 

During  my  6  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  have  observed  with 
great  admiration,  the  able  services  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  in  behalf  of 
his  constituents  and  the  entire  Nation. 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  had  him  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  in  paying 
tribute  to  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  upon  his  re- 
tirement. May  he  have  continued  suc- 
cess and  good  health. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
jovial  and  distinguished  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern  de- 
cided to  retire  after  a  fruitful  and  splen- 
did public  career.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  September 
1946  to  the  vacancy  by  his  predecessor. 
His  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
insular  senate.  He  was  reelected  each 
term  since  1946.  Our  good  Commis- 
sioner was  graduated  at  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Maryland  University.  As  a  practic- 
ing physician  since  1916 — he  has  held 
various  public  positions  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  to  and  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  extended  periods  cov- 
ering years:  Assistant  1920-21;  1923-31— 
as  Commissioner  1931-33;  1942-46.  He 
enjoyed  appointments  to  professorships 
at  Public  Health  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine.  Acted  as  Governor  at  periods 
during  1942-46. 

Antonio  Pern6s-Isern  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  Members  of  the  House. 
His  courteous  and  gentle  manner  and 
gentle  demeanor  marks  him  as  a  true 
gentleman  of  the  old  Spanish  school.  As 
a  true  Latin  he  is  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor. 
He  is  an  authority  on  public  health  prob- 
lems and  throughout  his  career  in  offlclal 
capacity  solved  many  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  health  re- 
forms inaugurated  during  his  services  as 
Health  Commissioner  resulted  In  high 
standards  of  control  and  strict  rules  of 
conformity  to  these  standards. 

As  a  Commissioner  In  the  Congress  he 
has  influenced  the  membership  in  the 
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yg  of  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
"Z^ot  Puerto  Rico.  He  has  acted  as 
2^Rtor  and  compromiser  in  matters 
-Jforting  the  Commonwealth. 
*ffl^  marriage  to  the  lovely  Tula 
rviBftdo  in  1920  contributed  much  to  his 
S^plness  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  suc- 
Sul  career.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
hHaw  fit  for  personal  reasons  to  retire, 
pfierto  Rico  will  have  a  difficult  time 
rMilftCing  this  estimable  and  influential 
iprislator.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
/ret  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
Sessional  delegation,  bid  him  adieu. 

We  wish  great  happiness  and  con- 
tinued good  health  to  Commissioner 
IMRN  and  his  lovely  wife,  Tula,  in  their 
merited  retirement.  Puerto  Rico  has 
lost  the  services  of  a  potent  and  influen- 
tial servant  of  its  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  a  valuable  adviser  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sincere  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
Impending  retirement  of  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Resident  Commission- 
er of  Puerto  Rico,  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s- 

ISERN. 

We  in  Maryland  feel  a  close  kinship 
with  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  because  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  he  holds 
an  honorary  doctor  of  law  from  this 
fine  institution. 

Although  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
does  not  have  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  has 
actively  represented  the  people  of  that 
island  for  18  years.  He  has  devoted  all 
of  his  time  and  his  considerable  talents 
to  improving  conditions  for  the  more 
than  2  million  residents  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  they  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishments on  their  behalf.  By  his 
service  on  the  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Armed  Services 
Committees,  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  drafting 
of  appropriate  legislation  on  many  di- 
verse subjects. 

While  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  is  retiring  as 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
his  past  record  indicates  that  he  will  not 
retire  from  the  service  of  his  country- 
men. This  distinguished  doctor,  lawyer, 
professor,  and  great  humanitarian  has 
devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  betterment 
of  conditions  for  his  people  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with  him 
for  the  past  12  years. 

Dr.  Fernos-Isern  has  earned  our  ad- 
miration and  respect  and  we  will  miss 
him  when  he  returns  to  Puerto  Rico.  I 
think  I  express  the  sentiments  of  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  when  I  wish 
him  continued  good  health,  happiness, 
and  success  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  find  it  hard  to 
replace  this  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we 
face  the  fact  that  our  colleague  Commis- 
sioner Fern6s-Isern  will  not  return  to 
Congress  next  year,  because  of  his  de- 
cision to  retire.  We  will  all  miss  him 
and  the  country  will  miss  him.  His 
affable  and  genial  personality  will  be 


missed  by  every  Member  of  Congress. 
His  careful  and  studious  work  on  com- 
mittees will  be  greatly  missed,  and  his 
effective  work  for  Puerto  Rico,  which  he 
represents  so  well.  We  all  send  him  on 
his  way  with  regret  that  we  will  not  be 
seeing  him  as  often  as  before,  but  with 
the  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  his  well 
earned  rest  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  Dr.  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern, 
Resident  Commissioner  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  will  leave  a 
void  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  who  have  served  with  him  in  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world  will 
greatly  miss  him.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  him  on  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
know  firsthand  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  this  favorite  son  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
probably  miss  him  the  most. 

Dr.  Fernos-Isern's  services  on  the 
Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was 
marked  with  complete  dedication  and  a 
vast  knowledge  of  its  operations.  His 
concern  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  Puerto  Rico  were  often  manifested  by 
his  presentation  of  the  facts,  closely  out- 
lining the  effects  of  the  legislation  on 
the  people  he  so  ably  represents. 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  will  miss  his  services 
and,  above  all,  his  friendliness.  As  one 
of  four  Spanish-speaking  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  can  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  and  count  him 
among  my  most  dearest  of  friends. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
only  3  years  before  the  United  States  be- 
came a  world  power,  one  of  Spain's  old- 
est colonies  provided  the  birthplace  of  a 
Spanish-American  who  was  to  serve,  al- 
most literally,  as  a  bridge  between  his  na- 
tive island  and  the  country  that  adopted 
him  and  his  people. 

On  May  10,  1895,  Antonio  Fern6s- 
IsERN  was  born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Puerto 
Rico.  After  receiving  his  primary  and 
secondary  education  on  the  island,  he 
migrated  to  the  mainland  to  study  medi- 
cine. In  1915  he  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  Almost  immediately,  he 
returned  to  his  lovely  but  impoverished 
isle;  and  from  1916to  1918  he  practiced 
general  medicine  in  Caguas,  Puerto  Rico. 
From  then  until  1946  he  served,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  as  one  of  Puerto 
Rico's  most  public-spirited  doctors. 
Among  the  many  positions  he  assumed 
were  these:  Health  officer  of  the  city  of 
San  Juan  in  1918;  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  health  of  Puerto  Rico,  1920-21 
and  1923-31;  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  Puerto  Rico,  1931-33  and  1942-46; 
vice  chairman,  Puerto  Rico  Housing  Au- 
thority, 1941-45.  Meanwhile,  his  private 
practice  in  cardiology  was  both  success- 
ful and  extensive. 

But  Tony  Fern6s  was  to  receive  yet 
another  public  call — ^which  he  was  to 
heed  with  high  distinction  for  more  than 
18  years.  On  September  11,  1946,  he  was 
appointed  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term; 


2  years  later  he  was  elected  to  a  full  4- 
year  term,  and,  to  our  continuing  delight, 
has  been  with  us  ever  since. 

Now  he  leaves  us;  and  we  are  dismayed. 
No  predecessor  ever  graced  the  office  with 
greater  ability  or  industry  or  fldeUty.  It 
was  he  who  introduced  the  original  bill 
in  Congress  which  metamorphosed,  un- 
der the  nurturing  of  Fern6s-Isern  and 
Munoz-Marin,  into  perhaps  the  most 
unique,  and  successful,  political  experi- 
ment of  this  century — the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  SUghtly  less  in 
status  than  a  State,  but  with  certain  eco- 
nomic advantages  denied  the  States,  the 
Commonwealth  design  has  transformed 
the  "poorhouse  of  the  Caribbean"  into 
a  magnificent  confirmation  of  American 
democracy. 
Hasta  luego,  Tony;  vaya  con  Dios. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  Honorable  Antonio 
Fernos-Isern,  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  most  pleasant  rela- 
tionship with  him  ever  since  becoming  a 
Member  of  Congress.  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  learned  that  he  would  not 
seek  reelection  this  year. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  sincerity;  he  is  possessed  of  out- 
standing ability.  He  enjoys  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  colleague  in  the  Con- 
gress; he  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word ;  he  is  a  man  of 
warmth  and  understanding;  I  deeply 
value  his  friendship. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  on  matters  of  im- 
portance pertaining  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
of  interest  also  to  persons  of  Puerto 
Rican  birth  now  residing  in  the  United 
States  and  in  my  congressional  district. 
In  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  they  had  a  great 
champion  and  brilliant  spokesman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  a  man  who 
devoted  himself  to  furthering  their  best 
interests,  who  gave  selflessly  of  his  time 
and  talents  in  their  behalf,  and  who 
fought  for  their  well-being  and  their 
progress. 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us,  for  we  hold  for  him  the  great- 
est regard.  He  deserves  the  best  that 
life  can  offer,  and  I  wish  for  him  all  good 
fortune  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  joining  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  Dr. 
Antonio  Fern6s-Isern.  I  wsmt  to  wish 
him  every  happiness  in  his  retirement.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I,  and  all  his 
friends  in  the  House,  will  sorely  miss  his 
presence  here. 

Throughout  the  10  years  I  have  known 
him,  and,  I  am  sure,  during  his  entire 
18  years  of  service  as  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  htis  displayed 
remarkable  qualities  of  wisdom  and  dedi- 
cation that  have  brought  honor  to  him- 
self and  to  this  House. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  districts 
of  4  or  5  hundred  thousand  people  find 
that  there  are  often  more  things  to  be 
done  than  hours  in  which  to  do  them. 
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The  acc(  mplishment  of  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern 
In  his  e:  cellent  representation  of  almost 
2%  mllU  on  people  with  problems  that  our 
districts  do  not  share  Is  all  the  more  out- 
standing .  As  I  have  said  before,  his 
vigorous  and  thoughtful  representation 
of  his  constituency  should  be  a  model 
for  alio:  us. 

His  tenure  in  Congress  has  been 
marked  3y  heartening  progress  in  bring- 
ing the  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
rest  of  he  country  into  warmer,  closer 
relatione  hips.  It  has  been  marked  by 
social,  e5onomic.  and  political  progress 
by  the  p  eople  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  par- 
ticipatioi  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  their  own  government  has  been  ex- 
panded. The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  In 
a  consti  utional  convention  presided  over 
by  Dr.  F  ERMbs-ISESN  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, an  1  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  waj  established  in  1952.  Desires  for 
changes  in  the  Commonwealth  status 
prompte  d  the  enactment  earlier  this  year 
of  leglsUtion  providing  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  relationship  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  irmted  States.  This  legislation, 
passed  ^rlth  the  support  and  leadership 
of  Dr.  P  !Rn6s-Isern,  provides  the  oppor- 
timlty  lor  significant  new  progress  to 
achieve,  as  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  said,  "a 
political  status — for  Puerto  Rico — in 
freedom  security,  peace,  and  dignity, 
within  iie  American  political  system, 
with  the  support  of  all." 

Dr.  P]  ;rn6s-Isern's  work  in  strength- 
ening tl:  e  ties  between  a  vast  continental 
nation  £  nd  a  small  island,  between  peo- 
ples of  <  ifferent  languages,  and  between 
difleren  social  and  political  traditions 
is  a  gocd  example  for  a  divided  world. 
And  Ian  delighted  to  honor  him  today 
for  it. 

Mr.  I OLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he 
leaves  tis  friends  and  admirers  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives,  we  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in 
praise  (f  a  man  whose  achievements 
have  be;n  numerous  and  whose  friend- 
ship haj  been  a  treasured  possession  to 
so  many . 

Dr.  A;  rxoNio  Fern6s-Isern  has  served 
the  Con  monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  long 
and  wel .  He  has  been  a  dedicated  man 
who  has  rendered  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  ef  ective  and  responsible  public 
service.  He  has  won  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fe  low  Puerto  Rlcans  and  a  perma- 
nent nic  le  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  ser  red.  with  him  here.  His  ebullient 
good  sprits,  his  obvious  integrity,  his 
warm  s:  mpathy  and  understanding,  all 
of  the  endearing  qualities  of  this  great 
and  goo(  I  man  will  be  badly  missed. 

He  ha ;  also  won  honors  as  a  member  of 
the  me<  leal  profession.  He  served  as 
chief  of  ;he  bureau  of  transmissable  dis- 
eases of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Puerto  I  ico,  practiced  his  profession  as  a 
specialis ;  in  cardiology,  and  made  a 
splendid  record  as  the  commissioner  of 
health  <f  Puerto  Rico.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguish ;d  professor  of  public  health  in 
Puerto  Rico's  School  of  Tropical 
Medicln ;. 

He  h  IS  been  devoted  to  his  native 
Puerto  iico  and  to  its  citizens  all  his 
life.   Ye  ;  he  knows,  understands,  and  ad- 


mires the  institutions  and  ways  of  main- 
land America.    He  once  said : 

Puerto  Rico  Is  a  shining  example  to  the 
entire  world  of  how  peoples  of  Spanish  cul- 
tiire,  traditions,  and  origin  can  maintain  In 
thlB  new  world  of  ours  their  Individualities, 
In  freedom  and  security,  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  free  peoples  of  the  United 
States  mainland. 

We  bid  him  goodby  as  he  leaves  us  for 
an  honorable  and  deserved  retirement 
after  arduous  and  distinguished  service 
to  Puerto  Rico.  We  shall  miss  him  as 
much  as  we  admire  him. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  sincere 
and  deep  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Dr. 
Pernos-Isern. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  join 
Congressman  Ryan  in  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  to  wish  him  the  very  best 
during  his  retirement. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  Dr. 
Pern6s-Isern  was  almost  one  of  my  first 
acquaintances.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  working  with  him 
on  a  niunber  of  programs  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  Commonwealth.  He  is  in- 
deed a  dedicated  servant  of  his  people 
and  I  am  sure  they  regret  his  loss  as  do 
we.  However,  I  am  equally  sure  that 
they  join  all  of  us  in  wishing  him  well 
in  retirement. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  vmusually  fortunate  during  these 
past  18  years  to  have  had  as  their  spokes- 
man and  helpmate  in  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Antonio  Fernos-Isern. 

After  18  years  of  dedicated  service.  Dr. 
Fern6s-Isern,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
United  States,  is  planning  to  return  home 
where  he  is  a  candidate  for  election  as 
senator  at  large  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortvme  to  come 
to  know  and  admire  Dr.  Fern6s-Isern 
during  my  service  in  Congress.  He  is  a 
warm  and  affable  gentleman  for  whom 
all  of  us  in  the  House  have  the  highest 
regard.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
for  his  people  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  best  of  luck  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it 
a  great  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  the  past  18  years 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  ably  represented 
by  Dr.  Fernos-Isern,  a  distinguished 
doctor,  lawyer,  professor  and  dedicated 
pubUc  servant.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  in  September  of 
1946  as  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  that  position,  and  he  was  re- 
elected each  term  since  1946.  During  his 
service  as  Resident  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Fernos-Isern  has  earned  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  sincerity,  outstand- 
ing ability,  and  integrity.  He  is  known 
far  and  wide  as  Puerto  Rico's  favorite  son 
and  no  one  possesses  a  better  knowledge 
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of  the  Commonwealth's  problems  th» 
he.   The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  W 
richly  rewarded  by  his  significant  senZ. 
and  dedication.  ** 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress  Dr  Vn 
n6s-Isern  has  been  responsible  forbrtS' 
ing  the  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Si 
country  into  a  much  warmer,  closer  rd*. 
tionship.  He  played  the  major  roleta 
the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  tela- 
tionship  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  To  him  goes  much  credit 
for  the  major  economic  and  social  re- 
forms  that  have  been  adopted  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  recent  years.  Under  his  leader- 
ship  legislation  providing  for  the  orgal 
nization  of  constitutional  government 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  was  en- 
acted. 

Dr.  Fern6s-Isern  is  loved  and  admired 
by  his  colleagues  and  our  best  wishes  go 
with  him  for  continued  success  in  all 
that  he  undertakes  for  his  beloved  home- 
land. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  not  at  this  time  recite  the  long  and 
distinguished  career  and  sill  of  the  de- 
tails of  it,  which  we  are  all  familiar  with, 
of  the  distinguished  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  he  is  really  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  one  of  the  great  men 
who  served  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  Is 
indeed  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  modem  Puerto  Rico, 
The  magnificent  development  we  have 
watched  of  that  island  and  its  economy 
has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
over  the  years.  I  know  all  of  us  today 
bid  him  Godspeed.  I  know  we  feel  we 
are  not  saying  farewell  at  all  to  Dr.  Pra- 
nos-Isern,  a  great  credit  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  great  credit 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
great  credit  to  himself.    Saludas. 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  our  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  deeply  moved.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  their  very  kind  and  generous  words. 
I  thank  all  Members  of  the  House,  those 
present  and  those  not  here  at  this  time. 
Again  I  extend  my  thanks  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  all  of  the  Congresses  I  have 
served  in  during  these  18  years.  Some  of 
them  have  retired  to  the  peace  of  their 
homes  and  others  to  eternal  peace,  but  to 
all  of  them  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  came  here  18  years  ago,  the  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  without  a 
vote  and  with  many  problems  that  I 
thought  should  be  solved  and  could  be 
solved  only  by  the  Congress.  In  those  18 
years  many  things  have  happened  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  many  things  have  been 
done  In  the  Congress  for  Puerto  Rico. 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  deserve  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  their  efforts  during 
those  years;  for  their  Operation  Boot- 
strap; for  all  the  progress  they  have 
made;  for  the  fine  use  that  they  have 
made  of  their  political  freedom,  made 
possible  by  the  Congress.    The  Congrea 
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«f  the  united  States  deserves  a  great 
Ol  ine  ^_...    K£./.oiicP  roneress  has  In 


and  a  bit  of  humor.  The  editorials  to 
which  I  refer,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Colebrook  (N.H.)  News  and  Sentinel, 
follow: 

A  Texns  To  Be  Bncoukaqid 
From  Durham,  NJa.,  comes  word  that  for- 


there  because  I  shall  be  always  their 
f  credit"  because  Congress  has  In    good  friend  and  their  good  colleague. 
**^-«avR  made  possible  the  great  prog-     Again,  thank  you  all. 

f  iSerto  Rico.  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 

'?  ier  not  only  to  economic  progress,    er,  I  know  I  echo  the  words  of  praise  on 
hi^has  been  outstanding,  but  also    the  part  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
r  tS  Dolitical  status  which  in  18  years    of  Representatives  as  to  the  eloquent     mer  New  Hampshire  Governor  and  President 
midergone  such  a  change  and  trans-     words   of   our   colleague,   the   Resident     tial  Assistant,  Sherman  Adams,  haa  engaged 
f^^Mtion      Many    fundamental    laws    Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 
hv^been  adopted  in  those  18  years  in        Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  do  have  an 
SJis  Chamber  and  in  the  other  Chamber,    added  incentive  to  visit  Puerto  Rico  and 
S^  the  enabling  act  to  create  the  Com-     to  visit  him  in  the  years  ahead  as  he 
^nwealth;    then   the   joint   resolution    continues  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
"^^Dfoving  the  constitution  adopted  by    development  of  that  magnificent  com- 
Ifv  oeople    and  later   sundry   amena-    mnnwpoith 
SntHo  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Rela- 
Sons  Act.    During  the  early  months  of 
ttils  session  the  bill  which  created  a  com- 
Jalsslon  to  study  the  poUtlcal  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  adopted. 

In  the  economic  sense  the  programs 
that  did  not  apply  prior  to  1946.  the  pro- 
-ams under  grant-in-aid  laws,  that  did 
not  then  apply,  and  those  that  were 
established  imder  the  new  laws,  were  ex- 
tended to  Puerto  Rico.  Social  security 
was  extended  to  Puerto  Rico.  This  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  in  the  well-be- 
ing and  in  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico. 

After  fhose  18  years,  having  made  so 
many  friends,  I  revised  the  concept  that 
I  had  when  I  came  here.  I  thought  I 
did  not  have  a  vote.  But  I  found  that 
when  I  needed  them  I  had  all  the  votes 
necessary  to  put  through  a  bill;  the  votes 
of  my  friends  and  the  friends  of  Puerto 
Rico.  After  these  years,  as  we  say  in 
Puerto  Rico,  "Jalda  Arriba,"  we  have 
been  climbing  up  the  hill. 

We  have  reached  now  to  a  plateau; 
not  that  we  will  not  climb  still  higher; 
beyond  the  plateau  there  are  higher 
hills;  and  now  we  are  headed  to 
those  higher  levels.  But  after  those  18 
years  I  decided  that  I  should  not  under- 
take the  new  endeavors;  the  new  efforts 
needed  to  reach  the  higher  and  distant 
hills  ahead.  I  decided  that  the  new  gen- 
eration, coming  behind  us,  should  take 
I  thought  that  it  was  time  that  I 


monwealth. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Senner).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


over 

go  back  to  Puerto  Rico  and  enjoy  what 
years  of  life  I  may  still  be  granted  by  the 
Lord;  to  enjoy  the  breezes  and  the  sun- 
shine and  the  beautiful  views  of  Puerto 
Rico.  After  all  so  many  people  go  down 
there  at  great  expense,  and  I  can  have 
such  joys  without  expense. 

I  know  that  as  I  go  back  there  I  carry 
with  me  the  experience  that  I  have  gained 
in  this  Congress.  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  my  people  in  every  Instance, 
when  problems  arise,  how  to  interpret 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  great  satisfactions  that  I  have 
had  in  these  18  years  has  been  that  I 
think  I  have  been  able  to  interpret  Puer- 
to Rico  to  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress to  Puerto  Rico. 

Although  I  think  I  will  be  happy  in 
Puerto  Rico,  it  is  also  true  that  I  am 
feeling  sad.  Partings  are  sad  always, 
and  I  am  leaving  behind  so  many  good 
friends.  But  I  do  hope  that  all  my 
friends  in  Congress,  and  that  means  all 
of  the  Congress,  will  find  reasons  to  come 
to  Puerto  Rico.  There  are  always  good 
reasons  to  come  to  Puerto  Rico.  And  I 
hope  they  will  give  me  always  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  when  they  come  down 


TEACHER  SHORTAGE— A 
SUGGESTED  SOLUTION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  pleasant  duties  as  a  Representa- 
tive has  been  the  regular  reading  of  the 
22  weekly  and  8  daily  newspapers 
which  circulate  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Reading  the  editorial  pages  of 
these  papers  helps  keep  me  In  touch  with 
my  district  at  a  time  when  our  continu- 
ous sessions  make  this  so  Important. 
In  addition,  it  is  a  good  way  to  keep  a 
proper  perspective,  badly  needed  here  in 
Washington  at  the  apex  of  ever-increas- 
ing centralized  power.  In  the  edition  of 
the  September  23  Colebrook  (N.H.) 
News  and  Sentinel,  there  were  two  edi- 
torials which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  The  first  echoes  a 
thought  that  I  have  occasionally  had 
myself  as  a  possible  solution  to  the 
teacher  shortage  problem.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  Sherman  Adams  once  rep- 
resented my  district,  and  was  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire  when  I  served  in  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Senate,  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  In  reading  that  he 
will  be  teaching  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  this  year.  Because  of  nay 
great  admiration  for  Governor  Adams, 
I  am  especially  heartened  that  the  stu- 
dents at  our  fine  university  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  benefit  from  his  expe- 
rience. 

The  second  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker, 
comments  on  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
depressed  areas  in  New  Hampshire  are 
not  resdly  depressed  areas,  after  all.  It 
is  comforting  to  know  that  this  sort  of 
situation  can  be  viewed  with  perspective 


to  teach  governmient  courses  at  the  \iniverslty 
this  year,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
administration  of   the   Presidency. 

Not  only  does  this  development  represent 
at  least  some  partial  vindication  for  Mr. 
Adams,  who  Is  living  proof  that  a  Republican 
can  get  Into  more  hot  water  by  sheer  naivete 
than  Democrats  can  by  outrjght  larceny,  but 
It  Is  a  very  healthy  symptom  of  what  might 
become  a  trend  in  education. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  we  have  won- 
dered, occasionally  In  print,  why  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  alleviate  the  supposedly 
critical  teacher  shortage  by  making  use  of  the 
part-time  services  of  those  numerous  people 
resident  In  every  community  who  are  superb- 
ly qualified  by  education,  background,  or 
both  to  teach  certain  subjects  at  both  the 
high  school  a^d  college  level.  We  sort  of 
gave  up  when  we  began  to  realize  that 
this  would  completely  demoralize  a  system 
based  on  certification,  which  is  in  turn 
largly  based  on  "education"  courses,  and 
has  kept  the  public  school  atmosphere  pretty 
hostile  to  any  Invasion  by  well-meaning 
volunteers,  no  matter  what  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

Colleges  and  private  schools  have  always 
used  just  such  people,  since  they  have  per- 
versely refused  to  become  overly  concerned 
about  methodology  and  the  "whole  child"  bo 
long  as  the  potential  teacher  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  In  the  subject  he  is  teach- 
ing. The  burgeoning  "new"  colleges  here- 
abouts and  elsewhere  have  given  this  trend 
a  terrific  boost  as  they  dredge  the  academic 
oysterbeds  to  employ  retired  military  people 
and  such  on  their  faculties. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Adams  didn't  have  time  to 
pick  up  "education"  credits  when  he  was 
bossing  lumberjacks  in  Lincoln,  and  some- 
how one  doubts  whether  he  found  occasion 
to  attend  night  school  while  he  was  In 
Washington.  ITNH.  deciding  it  can  make  do 
with  his  Dartmouth  degree  and  a  lifetime 
of  experience  in  practical  politics,  may  well 
be  giving  a  sturdy  push  to  a  healthy  trend 
in  American  education. 

Told  You  So 

After  assorted  politicians  had  gotten  all 
possible  mileage  out  of  various  projects  based 
on  the  theory  that  Coos  County  was  a  "de- 
pressed area,"  it  turns  out  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take. Seems  up  this  way  per  capita  Income 
is  too  high,  and  ha£  been  too  high  all  along, 
for  the  county  to  belong  In  the  "depressed" 
category. 

Well.  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  such 
are  fighting  manfully  for  their  constituents, 
and  at  this  writing  It  looks  as  though  they 
aren't  really  going  to  take  any  of  the  goodies 
back,  but  Just  write  the  whole  thing  off  as 
an  unfortunate  error. 

Now.  our  first  temptation  Is  to  say.  "told 
you  so,"  since  our  comment  from  the  very 
beginning  has  been  that  folks  in  Coos  Coun- 
ty arent  depressed — Just  broke,  as  usual. 
The  second  reaction  Is  to  b\irst  Into  wild, 
h3rsterlcal  laughter,  luitU  sobered  by  the  real- 
ization that  the  victim  of  the  whole  farcical 
business  is  the  taxpayer,  as  \isual. 


THE  NEW  OHIO  STATE  65  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Senner).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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lix.  I^ANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lature )f  Ohio  In  the  last  legislative  ses- 
sion provided  private  insiirance  com- 
panies In  Ohio  an  opportunity,  under 
permls  dve  State  legislation,  to  pool  their 
resoun  es  and  experience  to  offer  health 
insurai€e  to  residents  of  Ohio  65  and 
over.  This  legislation  was  enacted  in 
order  o  see  if  private  Insurance  com- 
panies could  provide  a  health  insm-ance 
prograjQ  which  could  constitute  Ohio's 
rebuttc  I  to  the  congressional  proponents 
of  med  care  or  hospital  insurance  under 
the  soc  al  security  system. 

Acco  "dingly,  37  private  insurance  com- 
panies in  Ohio  have  pooled  their  re- 
sources and  experience  to  offer  health 
insiirai  ce  to  those  65  and  over  in  a  plan 
entltle<  "Ohio  State  65  Health  Insurance 
Plan."  The  cooperative  association's  en- 
roUmei  t  period  will  end  October  31. 
With  t  ie  implementation  of  this  State 
prograla,^Ohio  joins  seven  other  States 
with  sL  ollar  programs. 

Alth(  lugh  I  am  happy  t9  see  Ohio  pri- 
vate in  surers  make  this  considerable  ef- 
fort, a  careful  look  at  the  Ohio  65  pro- 
gram a  ad  the  experience  of  other  States 
shows  hat  only  a  small  number  of  the 
aged  »  n  be  expected  to  benefit  from  the 
plan.  Jnder  the  circimistances  I  see  no 
other  leasonable  course  on  the  horizon 
but  vlg  iTous  support  for  the  provision  of 
medicare  or  hospital  insurance  under 
social  { ecurity.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
can  be  iccomplished  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

DSSCRIFIION    OF   TBI    OHIO    STATE    OS    PaOGRAM 

The  Dhlo  65  program  gives  the  appli- 
cant a  choice  of  three  plans.  The  first 
plan  cc  sts  $10.50  a  month  and  provides 
basic  h  )spltal  and  surgical  benefits.  The 
second  costs  $12.50  a  month  and  pro- 
vides SI  ipplemental  major  medical  bene- 
fits with  a  lifetime  limit  of  $10,000  of 
which  :  10  more  than  $5,000  may  be  used 
during  any  calendar  year.  The  third 
plan,  t  le  "comprehensive  plan,"  is  a 
combin  ition  of  the  first  two  plans,  with 
a  redu(  tion  in  the  deductible  applicable 
in  the  I  oajor  medical  plan,  and  costs  $23 
per  mo  ith — $276  per  year. 

Enrollment  is  open  to  all  persons  65 
and  over  residing  in  the  State  and  the 
spouse- -regardless  of  age — of  an  en- 
rolled I  >sldent. 

The  )a5ic  hospital-surgical  plan  pays 
hospita  room  and  board  charges  up  to 
$15  a  d  ly  for  a  maximum  of  31  days  per 
confine  nent;  other  hospital  charges 
for  ser  ices  and  supplies  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  first  $160  of  charges;  surgical 
expenses  up  to  a  maximum  of  $250  ac- 
cording to  a  surgical  schedule:  and  up  to 
a  maxii  oum  of  $37.50  for  anesthetics. 

After  a  beneficiary  meets  an  annual 
$400  de  luctible,  the  major  medical  plan 
wUl  pay  for  the  following:  Up  to  $15  a 
day  to^  ard  hospital  room  and  board;  75 
percent  of  other  covered  hospital  serv- 
ices; up  to  $4  per  day  for  doctors'  calls 
in  the  h  }me,  ofiKce,  convalescent  hospital, 
or  hosp  tal;  up  to  a  $350  maximum  for 
surgery  and  radiotherapy;  and  $5  per 
day  up  \o  90  days  in  a  convalescent  hos- 
pital in  a  year.  This  plan  also  pays  a 
percent  ige  or  a  dollar  maximum  on  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  following: 
anesthe  ;ics,  out-of-hospital  drugs,  am- 
bulance,    visiting     and     private     duty 


registered  nurse,  and  diagnostic  labora- 
tory and  X-ray. 

Under  the  "comprehensive  plan"  the 
policyholder  has  coverage  for  hospital 
room  and  board,  hospital  extras,  anes- 
thetics, and  surgical  expenses  up  to  the 
maximums  in  the  major  medical  plan, 
beginning  with  the  first  dollar  of  eligible 
expenses.  This  plan  pays  other  expenses 
covered  by  the  major  medical  plan, 
subject  to  an  $80  deductible. 

The  plans  do  not  pay  expenses  for  con- 
ditions for  which  medical  attention  was 
received  during  the  90  days  before  the 
issue  of  the  insurance,  if  the  expenses 
are  incurred  during  the  first  9  months 
of  coverage. 

ANALYSES   OF  PLAN 

From  the  experience  of  State  65  pro- 
grams in  operation  in  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Ohio  65  program 
will  be  far  too  costly  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  aged  people  in  the  State, 
particularly  those  aged  people  who  are 
most  In  need  of  health  insurance,  those 
who  have  low  incomes  and  those  who 
are  at  present  uninsured. 

Apparently,  the  State  65  plans  recog- 
nize this  since  promotional  information 
regarding  the  programs  encourages  piu*- 
chase  of  the  plans  by  younger  persons 
for  their  aged  dependents.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  30  percent  of  the  rela- 
tively few  who  joined  the  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  programs  were  en- 
rolled by  a  relative. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  Ohio 
65  program  with  the  Income  of  the  aged 
provides  ample  evidence  that  the  plan's 
cost  Is  very  high  in  relation  to  the  re- 
sources of  those  for  whom  It  is  Intended. 
An  aged  couple  would  have  to  pay  a 
premium  of  $552  a  year  for  the  combined 
basic  and  major  medical  plan.  A  pre- 
miiun  of  this  size  represents  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  median  annual  income  of 
aged  couples  in  Ohio.  And  a  premium 
of  $276  a  year  for  a  single  aged  person 
represents  about  one-quarter  of  the 
median  annual  Income  of  nonmarrled 
aged  persons  in  Ohio. 

Another  factor  In  considering  the 
likelihood  of  the  success  of  this  program 
In  meeting  the  health  Insurance  needs 
of  Ohio's  aged  Is  the  probability  of  a 
premium  increase  after  a  relatively  short 
period  of  operation.  The  oldest  State  65 
program,  which  went  into  effect  in  Con- 
necticut in  1961,  found  It  necessary  to 
reduce  some  benefits  and  increase  pre- 
miums on  their  combined  basic  and  ma- 
jor medical  policies  by  10  percent  after 
only  2  years  of  operation.  In  a  recent 
report  on  health  insurance  for  the  aged, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  reviewed  data  from  the  three 
State  65  plans  with  the  longest  experi- 
ence. The  subcommittee  reported  that 
the  claims  experience  of  the  plans  indi- 
cated a  pattern  of  initial  high  cost 
coupled  with  the  prospect  of  further 
premium  increases.  The  subcommittee 
reported  that  other  problems  facing  the 
State  65  plans  are,  first,  virtually  no 
growth  in  the  number  of  aged  people 
covered  by  the  plans  since  their  incep- 
tion: and,  second,  an  average  age  among 
participants  which  is  too  high  to  insure 
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any  degree  of  premium  stability  Rh^ 
the  plans  seem  unable  to  enroU  anv«? 
stantlal  number  of  persons  curreatw 
tainlng  65  and  In  good  health.  theSJt 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  ImSSI 
a  group  of  increasingly  older  xi^ 
Simply  stated,  the  greater  the  s^SZ 
age  of  the  65  plan  group,  the  n^ 
the  requirement  for  and  use  of  m^E 
care,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  prosnmf!. 
the  plans.  ^^nor 

INSUBERS  HAVE  DOUBTS 

Even  the  insurers  have  their  doubt* 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  chairman  of  tS 
executive  committee  of  MassachusetS 
65  was  quoted  as  follows : 

The  early  enthuBiasm  for  a  65  plan  u  . 
meana  to  combat  Federal  interventloo  k 
very  rapidly  subsiding  as  companies  begin  to 
realize  the  extent  of  their  financial  tDroiT^ 
ment.  We  are  still  a  business  which  cannot 
function  as  a  private  social  relief  — —'- 
tlon.  ^**" 

In  some  65  plans,  after  the  Initial  en- 
rollment period  the  number  of  those  en- 
rolled  has  dropped,  and  this  even  though 
the  number  enrolled  was  relatively  small 
The  experience  of  the  Texas  65  program 
bears  this  out.  As  of  November  1, 1963 
about  45,000.  6  percent  of  the  State's 
aged  were  enrolled  and.  since  then,  the 
enrollment  figure  has  fallen  to  less  than 
40,000.  Some  of  these  lapses  were  dia 
to  death  but  many  no  doubt  represented 
situations  where  the  aged  person  jujt 
could  not  make  the  payments  out  of  his 
limited  budget. 

Although  waiting  periods  are  pretty 
much  a  fact  of  life  in  individually  writ- 
ten private  health  Insurance,  the  Ohio  65 
program's  9-month  waiting  period  before 
covering  health  costs  arising  from  the 
treatment  of  certain  preexisting  condi- 
tions will  force  the  aged  previously  in- 
sured to  either  pay  two  premiums  for  a 
9-month  period  or  do  without  good  pro- 
tection during  this  period  of  time.  Thlg 
exclusion  is  likely  to  discourage  insured 
people  with  preexisting  conditions  from 
transferring  to  the  65  plan. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  in  any  but  Iti 
most  expensive  version  falls  far  short  of 
full  coverage.  An  idea  of  the  efifectlve- 
ness  of  the  coverage  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  basic  plan  may  be  obtained 
when  comparison  Is  made  between  the 
actual  average  hospital  bed  and  board 
charge  for  two-bed  accommodationi, 
about  $30  in  Cleveland,  and  the  $15  ad«r 
that  would  be  paid  by  the  basic  policy. 
For  a  31-day  stay  in  a  representative 
Cleveland  hospital,  for  example,  the  pa- 
tient would  have  to  spend  more  than  $400 
for  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
alone. 

Even  the  insm-ance  provided  under  the 
maximum-cost  plans  would  cover  only  i 
part  of  the  overall  medical  care  costs. 
The  cost  of  deductibles,  routine  doctor^ 
visits,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and  other 
medical  appliances,  and  the  charges  as- 
sessed beyond  the  indemnity  amounts 
paid  by  the  plans  for  hospital  and  other 
medical  services  would  have  to  be  p»M 
out-of-pocket  by  the  aged  person  or  pro- 
vided for  through  some  other  means  so 
that  the  plan's  benefits  help  pay  only  » 
portion,  perhaps  two-fifths,  of  the  aver- 
age total  medical  costs  Inciured. 
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jBCOONrnoN 


or   THE   PROBLEM 


^^  from  a  health  insurance  standpoint,  and  tive  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 

iftss'than  a  decade  we  have  wit-  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  Insurance  tof ore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

^vi  what  Is  to  me  a  very  impressive  premiums.     As  things  stand  now,  the  Mr.  Edwards^  for  15  minutes,  today; 

Dcsfic^    in  the  public  awareness  of  the  prospect  for  improvements  in  the  health  and  for  15  mihotes,  tomorrow,  Friday, 

'"'^^^hicare  problems  of  the  aged.    There  insurance  coverage  of  our  elderly  citi-  October  2, 1964.  and^»  revise  and  extend 


a  general  recognition,  reflected  by    zens  Is  far  from  bright,  despite  the  en-  his  remarks, 

thedlscu                   '  "'^           * ^ """"  '" 

«  Hon  that  an  area  oi  great  neea  ex-     pruiib  urganizauons  sucn  as  uiue  tjross  jvir.  ijibonaxi,  lor  i  iiuur.  buuuy ;  w  rc- 

'STbere  and  that  the  Federal  Govern-     have  made  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  vise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 


rfLji^ons  and  debates  on  the  sub-     ergetic  and  imaginative  efforts  the  pri-        Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
t  tathe  Congress  and  throughout  the    vate  insurance  industry  and  the  non-     today. 
!?^Lli,  that,  an  area  of  great  need  ex-     profit  organizations  such  as  Blue  Cross        Mr.  Libonati.  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 


nt can  and  should  play  a  part  in  help-  problem  the  aged  face.    The  solution  to  statistical  tables  and  various  extraneous 

(to  finance  health  care  for  the  aged,  the  insurance  problem  requires  a  meth-  matter. 

SSiciflc  recognition  of   this   need   was  od  of  financing  under  which  persons  Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 

hffwn  by  the  Senate  when  they  voted  would  pay  part  of  its  costs  during  their  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Sotember  2  to  include  hospital  insur-  working  years  when  they  are  best  off  so  Mr.  Goodell.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

^oefor  the  aged  in  the  social  security  that  the  costs  of  maintaining  adequate  Mr.  Evins.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Siendments  of  1964.  health  insurance  in  old  age  would  be  Mr.  Patman,  for  1  hour  tomorrow,  Oc- 

The  crux  of  the  problem  facing  older  within  their  means.  tober  2,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Dcraons  can  be  stated  quite  briefly.    Peo-  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under  marks  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

^e  65  and  over  have  twice  the  medical  social  security  on  the  services  of  the  Honorable  Joe  M. 

Ifjg^  of  younger  people  and  only  one-half  j  ^m  convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov-  Kilgore,  of  the  15th  Congressional  Dls- 

asmuch  Income.    The  average  aged  cou-  ernment  must  act  without  further  delay  trict  of  Texas. 

pie  in  the  United  States  has  an  income  ^   help   our   older   people   meet   their  ^^-  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

of  a  little  more  than  $55  a  week— about  health  care  costs.     I  am  equally  con-  Beermann)  .  for  30  minutes,  on  October 

$27  per  person.   The  income  of  the  senior  yinced  that  this  help  must  be  provided  5, 1964. 

citizen  who  lives  alone  averages  only  $22  j^  a  way  that  maintains  the  individual  Mr.  Brttce  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Beer- 

a  week,  and  nearly  half  of  the  elderly  dignity  of  older  people  as  well  as  their  mann)  .  for  60  minutes,  on  October  2, 

live  alone.     The  senior  citizen  simply  security.  l^^*- 

cannot  stretch  this  income  to  pay  for  the  The  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  ^^-  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
average  of  two  or  three  spells  of  hospl-  proposal  contemplates  that  the  financ-  Udall)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday.  Octo- 
tallzation  he  can  expect  in  old  age.  It  is  jng  of  basic  hospital  insurance  protec-  ber  2.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
even  hard  to  pay  day-to-day  Uving  ex-  ^jon  for  the  aged  through  social  security  marks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
penses  on  what  the  average  aged  people  would  be  the  keystone  of  a  threefold  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
have.  structure  of  protection  for  the  aged  in  of  Mr.  Udall)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday. 

Another  important  fact  is  that  the  meeting  the  cost  of  health  care.    First,  October  2,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

aged  do  not  have  enough  savings  or  other  ^asic     hospital     insurance     protection  remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

assets  to  fall  back  on  when  illness  strikes,  would   be   afforded   the   Nation's   aged  ^^_^__^^ 

Despite  their  relative  prosperity  before  through  social  security;  second,  the  ex- 

retiranent,  about  1  in  3  aged  persons  jstence  of  a  program  of  basic  protection  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

have  less  than  $100  in  savings.  would  encourage  the  development  of  ad-  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

covBuiGE  UNDER  PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  dltlonal  protcctlon   through  IndlvIdual  extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 

Some  who  oppose  hospital  Insurance  savings,  private  insurance,  and  employ-  Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

for  the  aged  imder  social  security  have  er  benefit  plans  which  would  be  added  to  was  granted  to: 

asserted   that    private    insurance    can  the  basic  protection  and  result  in  good  Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 

meet,  in  a  practical  way,  the  entire  prob-  insurance  protection  for  almost  all  the  matter. 

lem  of  insuring  older  people.   About  one-  aged;    third,    good    medical    assistance  Mr.  Horton  and  to  include  extraneous 

half  of  the  aged  do  not  have  any  health  would  become  practicable  in  all  States  matter, 

insurance  at  all.  to  help  the  relatively  small  group  not  Mr.  Curtis  and  to  include  extraneous 

And  many  of  those  who  have  some  eligible  for  the  basic  protection  under  matter, 

form  of  health  insurance  have  woefully  social  security.  Mr.  ,Nedzi  and  to  Include  extraneous 

Inadequate  coverage.    The  formation  of  Hospital  insurance  imder  social  secu-  matter. 

pools  such  as  that  in  Ohio  is  evidence  rity  would  enable  people  to  pay  over  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 

that  even  the  insurers  see  shortcomings  their  working  lifetime,  with  matching  quest  of  Mr.  Beermann)  and  to  include 

in  what  is  available.    The  inadequacy  of  amounts  from  their  employers,  for  pro-  extraneous  matter : ) 

present  coverage  is  a  result  of  the  high  tection  against  hospital  costs  in  old  age.  j^j.5  j^j,jjj  qj  nunois. 

cost  of  adequate  health  insurance.    The  This  is  the  only  practical  solution  to  a  j^  Abele 

high  cost  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  problem  which  will  only  grow  in  severity  ^rjij^^  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
elderly  people  are  poor  health  risks  and  unless  action  is  taken  now.     The  U.S.  ^^  ^j  j^^  ^dall)  and  to  include  ex- 
It  costs  more  for  msurance  companies  to  Senate  has  acted  and  I  sincerely  hope  traneous  matter  • ) 
insure  them.     Another  reason  is  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  also  j^^.  p^ybal 

most  of  the  working  people  who  have  act  to  make  hospital  insurance  for  the  j^  •  ^    ^^       ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ular 

health    msurance    are    enrolled    under  aged  the  law — a  law  which  will  benefit  matter 

group  contracts,  while  retired  people  who  our  young  and  old  alike.  p                ^      instances. 

are  msured  are  in  most  cases  under  non-  , ^J     °^             instances. 

group  pohcies.    Group  coverage  on  the  rji."  i"„„  ""si'»"^o. 

average  provides  almost  twice  as  much  REGULATING    THE    LOCATION    OF  JJ^-  r^^*^J^    ,  ^^„  ^^. 

protection  for  each  health  insurance  dol-  CHANCERIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  JJ^'  J7      JT  °^  " ^^  ^  °^*'- 

lar  as  individual  policies.  COLUMBIA  i^ameron. 

In  looking  at  the  possibility  of  any  ^  muLTER  usbmitted  a  conference                       

further  spreading  of  voluntary  health  ^.^p^^  and  statement  on  the  bUl  (S.  646)  ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 
tasm-ance,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  to  prohibit  the  location  of  chanceries  and  „     „_._,„-^    fmm  thP  rnmmif 
aged  people  who  have  protection  tend  .yT     business  offices  of  foreien  eovem-  ^^'  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
10  be  in  the  |;i«her  income  braCets  and  i*'L  in'^y  resfdeSual  arS  to  tee  SS-  *r»tTh.?"'.'S^mi?Sr^7SS„nr^ 
in  good  health  and  of  these,  very  few  .-.j^i.  .-  rniiimhin.  ^^^^  *^**  committee  had  examined  and 
have  protection  that  can  be  considered  ^^^^^  ^  ^oiumoia.  j^^^  ^^.^^y  gnroUed  bills  of  the  House 
adequate.    It  is  predominantly  the  low-  —^'^^^-^—  of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
Income  people  and  the  people  who  are  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  upon  signed  by  t;^e  Speaker: 
In  poor  health  who  are  still  not  covered  h.r.  2501.  An  act  to  authons»  the  promo- 


or  covered  very  poorly.    These  are  the        By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to     tion  of  qualified  Reserve  offlcera  of  the  Army 
very  people  who  are  the  poorest  risks     address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla-    and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 
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:  fiia.  An  act  to  clarify  the  atatUB  of 
of  the  National  Oiiard  while   at- 
or    Inatructlng   at   National    Quard 
established  under  the  authority  of 
of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
purposes; 
1718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
certain  military  service  for  purposes 

retired  pay;  and 
.2308.  An  act   to   authorize    removal 
hazard  at  the  n.S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
N^rfoUt.  Va. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
following  title: 


An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 

Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 

schools  of  optometry  and  students 

those  provisions  thereof  relat- 

Eftudent  loan  programs. 


optometry 


MR.  MILLER'S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH 
THE  LOCKPORT  FELT  CO.  AND 
RELATED  COMPANIES 


The^EAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Skn- 
NKR ) .  Dnder  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  g  >ntleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwar  is]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanli  lous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rei  larks. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speak(r.  in  view  of  the  subject  matter 
and  af  to  what  I  understand  will  be  the 
remar]  s  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  jam  going  to  have  to  reserve  the 
right  o  object  to  the  extension  request 
only  ii  I  order  that  we  might  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  say. 

My  mderstanding  is  that  the  gentle- 
man lE  going  to  talk  about  a  Member  of 
this  H  >use.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
MembT  has  been  advised  of  that  fact. 
At  lea^  t,  we  know  he  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  necessity  have  to 
be  somewhat  cautious  that  things  that 
appeal  in  the  Record  as  though  they  are 
said  a1  least  be  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers o '  the  House  who  are  present.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  all  of  us  are  placed 
In  a  v<  ry  difficult  situation.  However,  at 
least  emporarily.  until  the  gentleman 
has  hid  an  opportunity  or  at  least  we 
have  lad  an  opportunity  to  be  advised 
as  to  1  he  nature  of  what  the  gentleman 
Is  goli  g  to  say,  I  must  reserve  the  right 
to  objiict  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest 1 0  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sen- 
WER).  The  gentleman  from  California 
may  p;  oceed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  From  the  days  of 
Thomis  Jefferson  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatves  has  proceeded  upon  certain 
assum  >tions,  assumptions  that  have  per- 
haps I  ot  always  been  Justified,  but  nev- 
erthel(iS5  are  necessary  if  the  people  of 
the  Ui  lited  States  are  to  have  any  trust 
In  th  sir  elected  Representatives.  In 
Jeffenon's  "Manual  and  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  the  following 
is  Stat  id : 

Wbeg «  the  private  interests  of  a  Member 
•re  coicerned  in  a  bill  or  question  he  is  to 
wlthdr  iw.  And  where  such  an  interest  has 
appear  xl,  his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even 
after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not 
only  tc  the  lawi  of  decency,  but  to  the  fun- 


damental principle  of  the  social  compact, 
which  denies  to  any  man  to  be  a  Judge  in 
his  own  cause,  it  Is  for  the  honor  of  the 
Hoiise  that  this  rule  of  Immemorial  observ- 
ance should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

This  has  been  followed  in  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  rule  Vin, 
with  the  right  of  a  Member  to  vote,  lim- 
ited by  the  following  restriction: 

Every  Member  •  •  •  shall  vote  on  each 
question  put,  unless  he  has  a  direct  personal 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  event  of  such 
question. 

The  record  of  this  Congress  indisput- 
ably shows  that  on  July  23,  1956,  and  on 
February  4,  1958.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Congressman  William  E. 
Miller,  took  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  tc  voice  objection  to  cer- 
tain proposed  legislation  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  Lockport  Felt  Co. 

Mr.  Miller  has  explained  this  as 
merely  an  act  that  he  would  do  for  any 
constituent,  and  has  stated  that  he  does 
not  own  any  stock  in  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co. 

Last  night  Mr.  Miller  stated  he  had 
been  a  director  and  an  ofiBcer  of  the 
Lockport  Felt  Co.  since  1947  and  has 
received  a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  from 
that  company  ever  since  that  time.  He 
denied  ever  having  owned  any  shares 
of  stock  in  that  company.  When,  in 
connection  with  a  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  price-fixing  proceeding 
against  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler was  asked  about  that  matter,  he 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  was  not  in 
management  and  not  familiar  with  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  would  prefer  to 
yield  at  the  finish  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman 
properly  notify  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  he  was  going  to  make  this 
statement  today? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.     I  refuse  to  yield. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  manage- 
ment is  if  it  does  not  include  a  director 
and  oflBcer  of  a  company. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  gentleman  has  not  noti- 
fied Mr.  Miller  to  be  here  and  be  pres- 
ent, I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  have  a 
big  crowd  here  to  hear  what  is  about 
to  be  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


I 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Friday.  October  2,  1964.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Ckjmptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  p\ir- 
suant  to  law,  report  on  violations  of  price 


reductions  claxue  In  Federal 


supply 


ule  contracts  for  purchase  of  dniM 
pharmaceutical  products.  General  aLJ^ 
Administration  and  Veterans'  Adm^I^ 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Oowi»«JIr*" 
Operations.  «>wnan«Bt 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  a«. 
eral  of  the  United  States.  transmittioB  ilS* 
suant  to  law,  report  on  unnecesMury  ^ 
incurred  for  commercial  ocean  tran«B»? 
tlon  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  tl^ 
Committee  on  Gtovernment  Operatioiu 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  q«, 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmittlnt  nS 
suant  to  law,  report  on  excessive  coeti  to 
curred  for  training  activities  at  the  Fednii 
Aviation  Agency  Academy;  to  the  Oom^ 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  Un 
United  States,  General  Services  Adminl»b» 
tlon,  transmitting  report  on  records  pro! 
posed  for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  tt* 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  AOxaixi. 
istrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entittaj 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  pro. 
hlblt  a  part-time  referee  in  bankruptn 
from  serving  as  trvistee  in  any  proceedlai 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act";  to  theOoo! 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin, 
istrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coxirts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled "A  bill  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  tbe 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  «up«nl- 
sory  power  over  all  fees  paid  from  whatew 
source";  to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2589.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prwioMd 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  in- 
land. Great  Lakes,  and  western  rivers  mid 
concerning  sailing  vessels  and  vessels  uade 
65  feet  in  length";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2590.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Hi- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administn- 
tlon,  transmitting  report  of  transfw  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  of  NASA  to 
facilities  appropriation  to  provide  faclUtla 
at  Plum  Brook  Station,  Sandusky^hlo,  ta 
testing  nonnuclear  componentrof  nudetr 
rocket  engines,  pursuant  tp^?  Stats.  141, 
143;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Qerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FALLON:  CtMnmittee  on  PubUc  Worti 
S.  1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  tbt 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concemlnj 
the  interstate  planning  and  coordination  o( 
the  Great  River  Road;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1923).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiose  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MULTER:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  646.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  location  d 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  (at> 
elgn  governments  in  any  residential  aret  ts 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1M«) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conferenei 
H.R.  11380.  A  bill  to  amend  further  tlM 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amenM, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  ItH). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTTOHB 
Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  puhBe 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  aod 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   CHET.F: 
HJl.  12749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  tt« 
United  States   Code    to   increase   the  toW 
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*»,-  National  System  of  Interstate      day  in  October  of  each  year  as  Free  Enter- 
«■•*"•***  «M  Hlehways  by  1,0(X)  miles,  and     prise  Day;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
««»  °f*°^urpc»e8:    to    the   Committee   on     clary. 
SoJc  works.        _^  By  Mr.  KDWARDS : 

BV  Mr.  CURTIS :  ^  ^     *.       #  H.  Res.  896.    Resolution    creating    a    select 

HR  12750.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for     ^.o^^^ittee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 

^.  tAX  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dls- 

•^fnHividual  of  expenses  for  transporta- 

Sfto  id  ?rom  work;'lo  the  Committee  on 

^*Jl  "^Ssi*  Attain  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
bwmcss  machines;  to  the  Committee  on 


study  of  the  allegations  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est made  against  Wh^liam  E.  MmLER.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  40th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


on  - 

Vfiys  and  Means. 

BvMr  HORTON: 

an  12752.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to 

be  ,  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

^""'"^B^Mr.O-KONSKI: 

H  R  12753  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
<v«ial'security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
Son  of  an  individual's  primary  insurance 

mnimt  shall  be  based  on  not  more  than  his 
frpan  of  highest  earnings,  and   for  other 

urposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

*'**'"iBy  Mr.  RIEHLMAN : 

HH  12754-  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  of  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 

HB  12755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  provision  making  certain  assist- 
ance under  such  act  conditional  upon 
approval  thereof  by  committees  of  the  Con- 
ptu;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
gular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARDING: 

HJl.  12756.  A  bill  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
purchased  or  sold  in  interstate  commerce  to 
be  labeled  according  to  the  State  in  which 
Buch  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  WHTl'E : 

HJt.  12757.  A  bill  to  require  fresh  pota- 
toes purchased  or  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  be  labeled  according  to  the  State 
In  which  such  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (by  request)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1188.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sun- 


By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HJl.  12767.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Kaney  Ebisuzaki  and  Emiko  Kato  Ebisvizakt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  12768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Travlos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STINSON: 

H.R.  12769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tong 
Yung  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zbigniew 
B.  Kasprzyk  and  Genevieve  Kasprzyk;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  12758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louisa 
and  Bernardino  Pietrangelo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

HJl.  12759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sta- 
matios  Constantellos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petra 
John;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  12761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlang  H. 
Ong  and  his  wife,  Hlan  Nio  Ong;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  12762.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Glammo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon 
and  Etelca  Friedmann  Falus;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  12764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Che  Fee  Lai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.R.  12765.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  12766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Buffa.  his  wife  Orsola  Buff  a.  and  children 
Juan  and  Geronima  Buflfa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xXll.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

1049.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Resolution  of 
the  Butternut  Valley  Grange,  Gilbertsville. 
Otsego  County.  N.Y..  disagreeing  with  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  State 
legislative  redistricting  and  requesting  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  keep 
the  system  of  State  apportioiunent  as  it 
existed  originally;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1050.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ontario  County 
Pomona  Grange  urging  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
will  take  the  matter  of  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1051.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ontario  County 
Pomona  Grange  urging  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  reserving  to 
the  States  the  right  to  apportion  one  house 
of  their  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphical units;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1052.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  New  York,  N.Y.,  requesting  consider- 
ation of  his  petition  with  reference  to  sup- 
porting legislation  to  require  the  Social  Se- 
curlty  Administration,  Department  of  HEW, 
to  repay  to  bona  flde  disability  cases  and 
those  over  62  all  moneys  paid  by  said  per- 
sons into  social  security  when  they  cannot 
qualify  under  social  security  laws  for  dis- 
abllty  payments  or  pensions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Safety  Record  To  Be  Proud  of 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1964 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day 
when  so  many  Americans  are  crippled 
in  industrial  accidents,  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  distinguished  achievement 
of  the  employees  of  Sinclair  Petrochem- 
icals, Inc.,  in  our  area  of  Harris  County. 

For  6  straight  years — more  than  3  mil- 
lion man-hours  of  work — there  has  not 
been  a  lost-time  accident  at  Sinclair's 
plant. 

The  record  they  have  set  is  to  be  en- 
Tied  by  every  plant  employee  and  man- 
agement ofiBcial  in  our  country,  for  the 
drain  on  our  economy  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents is  heavy,  and  the  personal  trag- 


edy that  often  accompanies  such  an  ac- 
cident is  tragic. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  many 
Sinclair  workers  who  live  within  the  22d 
District  for  the  magnificent  safety  job 
being  done,  and  certainly  believe  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  for  General 
Manager  Homer  C.  Wilson,  his  oflBcers, 
and  all  the  Sinclair  people.  I  know  my 
colleagues  share  this  feeling. 


Columbat  Day — A  Legal  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1964 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  America  is  made  to  live  by  the 
special  recognition  we  accord  great  his- 


torical events  in  our  daily  lives.  Each 
year,  we  set  aside  6  days  for  national  de- 
votion to  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington, those  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  fighting  for  freedom,  our  struggle 
for  independence,  organized  labor's  for- 
mation, war  veterans,  and  the  pilgrims' 
thanks  to  God. 

Therefore,  I  believe  It  is  in  keeping 
with  this  tradition  to  institute  a  holiday 
memorial  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
noble  Italian  navigator,  for  realizing  his 
dream  of  finding  a  "New  World."  Many 
States,  including  my  own  New  York 
State,  have  declared  October  12  a  legal 
holiday  for  many  years.  Now,  I  pro- 
pose that  Columbus  Day  be  so  decreed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment honoring  the  man  whose  discovery 
of  472  years  ago  led  to  the  creation  of 
our  country  would  give  added  substance 
and  meaning  to  those  principles  we  hold 
near  and  dear.  It  would  provide  an  an- 
nual opportunity  for  Americans  to  ex- 
press their  pride  in  our  heritage. 
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HON 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1, 1964 

MURPHY   of   New   York.     Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

n  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 


Mr, 
Sipeaket, 
marks 
lowing: 

KZCKSFT 


PSOM    RSMASKS    or    HON.    JOHN    M. 

ICmpirT,  10th  District,  Nrw  York,  at  thx 
1964  Propxllzr  Clttb  Convention  Ain> 
BCksci  amt  Marinx  Contkrenck,  Skftzm- 
3^>  1964,  Nxw  York  Citt,  American 
Ballroom  at  the  Waldort  Astoria 
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that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to 

to  of  the  United  States.  "E  Plurl- 

or  "one  out  of  many,"  by 

Into  law  my  bill  to  make  Colum- 

a  national  holiday. 


Don't  GTe  Up  the  Ship 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


this  oppcwtimity  to  meet  with 

of  oiu:  American  merchant  ma- 

dlscuss  some  of  the  problems  as 

to  a  freshman  in  the  business. 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
and  I  hav«  been  distxirbed  by  the 
in  which  our  shipping  finds  Itself. 
my  views  as  a  newcomer  may  be 
to  you  in   arriving  at  o\u-  mutual 
vigorous  and  proeperotis  merchant 
rorklng  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 
of  my  short  time  on  the  commit- 
that  I  have  been  afforded  a  fairly 
(ducatlon  since  nearly  2   years  ago 
committee  concerned  itself  with 
problems  of  the  American  mer- 
and  more  recently  when  it  has 
length  into  the  administration  of 
affecting  the  operation  of 
and  foreign  slilpplng  serving  our 
commerce, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who 
ships,  it  woxild  appear  that  a  cer- 
of  statesmanship  is  evident  in  their 
ind  that  a  considerably  higher  de- 
»operatlon  between  labor  and  man- 
Is  essential  to  permit  the  American 
marine  to  achieve  its  proper  place 


tlat 


splt« 

fesl 

I  (d 

tlie 
labor 

narlne 
ft 
reg  ilations 


V  orld. 


more  ships. 

more  business.    But  in  order  to 
we  need   an  assurance  that  the 
sail  on  schedule  for  the  benefit  of 
Our  record  to  date  in  this 
tias  been  poor  and  it  is  important 
image  be  corrected, 
at  the  moment,  we  are  confronted 
prospects  of  another  tleup  which 
our  ocean  commerce  for  not 
length  of  the  strike  but  for  a  con- 
period  thereafter   because  of  the 
of  getting  tilings  moving  again  on 


coocmerce 


stnngle 


I  feel  that  labor  is  certainly  en- 
its  fair  share  of  the  profits  in  this 
rther  business,  I  am  not  convinced 
course  in  tills  case  is  designed  to 
4nyone. 

seen  the  situation  where  the  Gov- 

and  one  of  ova  large  companies  has 

ed  to  move  forward  in  the  direction 

autoijiatlon  with  the  intention  of  reduc- 

high  costs  of  operation.     And  we 

that  with  respect  to  one  union 

been  efforts  to  frustrate  this  aim. 


I  feel  that  in  this  particular  field  the  in- 
terests of  labor  dictate  full  cooperation  with 
any  aim  to  reduce  operating  costs  without 
reducing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  men, 
since  skyrocketing  costs  have  been  placing 
us  at  a  greater  and  greater  disadvantage  In 
relation  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

I  must  pay  tribute  to  those  leaders  who 
have  recognized  this  truth  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  Intention  to  cooperate  fully  in 
achieving  this  end.  Unless  we  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  ship  operation,  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  place  more  ships  in  service.  Thus,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  expand  our  overall 
labor  force  in  the  field.  Our  commerce  is 
large  and  growing  but  unhappily  our  share 
in  carrying  it  is  dwindling  dally. 

My  researches  into  the  background  of  our 
present  Marine  Marine  Act  convince  me  that 
it  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  suc- 
cess that  Its  sponsors  hoped  to  achieve.  At 
the  time  of  its  enactment  in  1936,  It  repre- 
sented a  gigantic  step  forward  in  the  contin- 
uing desire  to  provide  an  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  for  our  needs  both  In  peace 
and  war.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  operating  under  its  subsidy 
provisions  has  Increased  very  little  over  the 
past  38  years.  We  had  about  300  ships  then. 
We  have  about  300  ships  now.  True,  our 
present  ships,  and  the  new  ones  as  they 
come  out  of  the  shipyards,  are  larger  and 
faster  than  their  predecessors.  But,  unhap- 
pily, they  represent  a  net  decrease  in  our 
carrying  capacity  in  relation  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce. 

While  our  foreign  commerce  since  the  dark 
days  of  the  1930's  has  expanded  almost  un- 
believably year  by  year,  the  relative  share 
of  that  commerce  carried  by  our  ships  Is 
dwindling.  I  note  that  this  week  our  active 
privately  owned  fleet  decreased  to  less  than 
900  vessels,  which  represents  a  continuing 
downward  trend  since  World  War  II.  We 
are  presently  spending  some  $200  million  a 
year  for  operating  subsidy  and  about  $100 
million  for  construction  subsidy,  the  latter 
figure  being  for  our  benefit  in  maintaining 
active  shipyards  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  15  years,  our  operating  sub- 
sidy has  increased  foiu-fold  without  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  size  of  our  liner 
fleet.  We  all  recognize  the  need  for  oper- 
ating subsidy  to  see  to  It  that  our  seamen 
maintain  their  position  as  first-class  citizens 
of  our  country  but  sooner  or  later  a  limit 
on  the  amount  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose  will  be  reached.  Marl- 
time  Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Propeller  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  this  month,  expressed  this  view 
in  the  following  words : 

"I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  principle 
that  the  American  industry's  cost  disadvan- 
tage must  be  made  up  with  subsidy  pay- 
ments, because  without  Government  assist- 
ance the  American  merchant  marine  as  we 
now  know  it — built  In  America  and  manned 
by  American  citizens — will,  I  fear  now,  dis- 
appear. 

"But  I  am  not  firmly  committed  to  the  de- 
tails or  the  operation  of  the  present  parity 
system:  because  I  do  not  believe  it  has  given 
the  American  shipper  and  taxpayer,  the 
shipping  company,  shareholder,  and  the  mar- 
itime worker  the  full  shipping  capability, 
profit  and  Job  opportimlty  that  Is  possible." 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
brains  and  experience  In  the  Industry  and  I 
am  convinced  that  for  their  own  selfish  In- 
terests they  must  come  up  with  some  Idea 
to  get  a  greater  result  from  Government  ex- 
penditures in  this  field.  I  am  aware  that 
the  subsidy  given  our  merchant  marine  has 
been  unfavorably  compared  with  the  subsidy 
on  Cheddar  cheese,  for  example,  but  unhap- 
pily, as  we  In  Government  are  aware,  such 
comparisons  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem. 


There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  aow 
avaUable  for  each  partictUar  cause  am«? 
demands  for  that  dollar  are  multltuiSw!» 
While,  of  course,  we  must  continue^"?" 
forte  to  secure  more  dollars,  we  murt  .w 
begin  thinking  about  ways  of  spend^  sl? 
dollars  that  we  actually  get  in  a  wav  ttS 
will  produce  greater  results.  ^ 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  new  freirtt^ 
that  represent  amazing  advances  in  tea  « 
of  ship  design  and  construction.  And  it  ta 
fact  that  their  greater  speed  and  gener^^ 
tractlveness  has  increased  their  carryln«7i 
relation  to  their  foreign  competlton  db! 
fortunately,  however,  to  a  large  extent  »I 
are  about  to  lose  some  of  this  initial  J 
vantage  by  advocating  revenue  po<diBi 
agreements  by  which  the  share  of«S 
company  in  the  earnings  of  a  particular  ^T 
Ice  will  be  frozen  hrespectlve  of  who  moTM 
the  traffic.  Thus  the  advantages  of  our  n» 
ships  win  be  lost  and  we  will  be  placedin 
the  same  category  of  oiu-  foreign  competltcn 
who  for  reasons  of  their  own  have  not  cho- 
sen  to  replace  their  fieets  to  the  extent  thtt 
we  are  beginning  to  do. 

While  small  begiimings  have  been  made  to 
the  upgrading  of  our  liner  vessels,  the  necc*. 
slty  of  a  balanced  fieet  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  i>assenger  bualiw« 
we  have  the  best  vessel  in  the  world,  tbi 
as  United  States.  In  spite  of  the  fact'that 
she  Is  about  to  enter  the  second  decade  o( 
her  service,  there  is  nothing  on  the  seas  that 
can  rival  her. 

Oiu"  committee,  some  years  ago,  propoaeit 
and  there  was  enacted  into  law,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  sister  ship  to  the  United  Statti. 
Unhappily,  the  successive  adminlstntioai 
have  not  seen  fit  to  request  a  single  dcrflar 
for  this  purpose. 

We  are  told  that  passenger  ships  are  in  » 
dying  business. 

This  would  be  easier  to  believe  If  our  for- 
elgn  competitors  were  not  actively  bulldlni 
new  vessels.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
nations.  Including  the  Israeli,  the  Italiam, 
the  French,  and  now  the  British,  bulldlaj 
newer  and  better  vessels  for  passenger  aerv- 
Ice. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  hart- 
headed  covmtrles  expect  to  throw  their 
money  away.  They  recognize  the  continued 
need  for  passenger  service  both  for  the  bene- 
fit of  peacetime  commerce  and  availability 
in  wartime. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  how  tbi 
plane  has  replaced  the  ship  as  a  troop  cat- 
rler  but  we  forget  when  the  Lebanese  criili 
arose  that  the  Immediate  demand  was  not 
for  more  planes  but  for  ships  to  evacuati 
American  nationals.  And  in  the  critical  daji 
of  the  Cuban  crisis  the  demand  was  not  for 
more  planes,  but  "How  soon  can  you  get  your 
passenger  ships  In  position  and  condition, to 
carry  a  massive  troop  lift?" 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  soon  we  will  haw 
no  vessels  available  for  this  purpose. 

And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  ot 
the  passenger  vessel  as  a  dollar  earner.  W« 
are  permitting  this  source  of  dollars  to  go  by 
default  to  foreign  countries.  To  some  slight 
degree,  this  trend  was  reversed  when  th» 
legislation  authorizing  cruises  by  subsidized 
vessels  was  enacted,  but  we  cannot  stop 
there.  We  must  make  efforts  to  recapture 
at  least  a  fa  Ir  share  of  the  passenger  buslneei 
In  the  booming  transatlantic  and  other  nat- 
ural passenger  service  trades. 

We  have  seen  the  new  French  liner  carry- 
ing better  than  85  percent  capacity  since  iti 
entry  Into  service.  We  have  seen  the  Italian 
lines  constantly  replacing  their  fleets  with 
newer  vessels.  And  we  have  seen  the  Brit- 
ish about  to  undertake  the  construction  of  • 
new  Atlantic  Queen. 

In  other  phases  we  are  in  even  worse  staapi 
We  have  a  grand  total  of  four  bulk  carrlen 
under  our  fiag,  at  a  time  when  our  natural 
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rcM  in  the  form  of  iron  and  aluminum  ment,  the  Members  can  look  back  on  the  these  actions  every  citizen  is  more  secure 

'•^^^  similar  commodities  have  been  de-  m^jst  productive  and  fruitful  session  in  today  than  at  anytime  in  many  years 

*!Jerto  the  point  where  we  are  becoming  30   years.    President  Johnson   recently  "                     -"■ ' ' '" 

P'"*^  .„H    more    dependent    upon    foreign  __4_.-^  „,^  .v.^.  „^  y,„„^  «„-«foX  «,«^o 


^  and  more  dependent 
•""^  An  attempt  to  construct  four  ore 
'''!f^  under  the  American  fiag  Just  a  few 
*l'io  was  thwarted  by  the  refusal  of  the 
^•^JSwmt  of  Commerce  to  make  available 
D<5SS  for  their  construction.  The  ves- 
!!?^^  constructed-but  abroad-and  they 
■^  Jrlotlng  under  foreign  fiags  today, 
•^ffi  the  past  year  or  two,  applications 
u  l^n  filed  for  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
•^^nlne  bulk  carriers.  After  long,  and 
"flimably  agonizing  consideration,  the  ad- 
•T^tlon  has  announced  that  it  is 
SSrtag  action  pending  a  whole  new  study 

ftl^roblem.  While  we  are  studying,  the 
far^eSe  Norwegians,  and  British  are  build- 
mfablps  to  carry  our  commerce 
'in  one  category  at  least  there  has  been  an 
.  ZZui  in  vessels  under  the  American  fiag. 
uptime  of  the  enactment  of  the  1936 
\tJaiuit  Marine  Act,  there  were  no  Ameri- 
*fla«K  tramp  operators.  Now  there  is  a 
StrtT  possibly  100  to  150  vessels  in  that 
rfLorv  but  to  a  large  extent  they  are 
^JnTwar  surplus  ships,  veterans  of  World 
war  n  The  only  relatively  modem  ships 
in  this' category  are  converted  tankers  that 
^ve  been  attracted  to  the  field  by  the  avail- 
ibUlty  of  cargoes  under  Government  aid 
oroRrams  The  continued  need  for  Govern- 
ment aid  abroad  has  permitted  operation  of 
this  relative  handful  of  vessels.  Unfortu- 
mtely  there  Is  little  or  no  prospect  of  their 
replacement  and  inevitably  they  will  wear 

AlltL 

Government  policy  precludes  construction 
subsidies  and  our  tax  laws  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sufficient  capital  for  replace- 
ment of  our  tramp  fieet.  Together  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  new  vessels,  this  lack  of 
available  capital  assistance  spells  the  doom 
of  our  tramp  fieet  in  the  not  too  far  distant 
future.  Presently,  Liberty  ships  are  avail- 
able for  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  and  their  operators  can  see 
no  prospect  of  replacing  them  with  modern 
vessels  which  would  cost  possibly  20  times 
as  much.  They  realize  that  they  cannot 
compete  In  world  markets  because  of  their 
costs  and  the  limited  availability  of  Ameri- 
can cargo.  Relatively  low  profits  do  not 
make  additional  Investment  in  the  field  at- 
tractive enough  to  interest  new  capital. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  futiu'e  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  rests  in  your 
hands  and  those  of  your  opp>osite  number 
In  labor.  Between  you,  you  have  virtually 
all  of  the  experience  and  background  that  is 
available  for  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
duBtry.  It  behooves  you  to  put  on  your 
thinking  caps  and  offer  solutions.  I  know 
that  we  In  Congress  will  be  receptive  to  any 
constructive  Ideas  you  may  bring  forth.  But 
you  must  have  the  ideas.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  formulate  them  because  we  lack 
the  practical  experience.  We  can  assist,  but 
the  Initial  Impetus  must  come  from  you. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  22d  District 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

DTTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,1964 

Mr.  GORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
88th  Congress  moves  toward  adjoum- 


pointed  out  that  we  have  enacted  more 
than  25  major  pieces  of  legislation.  This 
equals  the  record  of  the  historic  73d  Con- 
gress. The  Members  of  this  Congress 
can  be  proud  that  they  have  acted  in  a 
positive  manner  in  the  national  interest. 

Last  year  it  was  fashionable  to  criticize 
Congress  for  the  long  session  and  the 
alleged  failure  to  enact  certain  bills.  I 
noted,  however,  in  my  report  last  year, 
that  Congress  enacted  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  passage  of  other  bills. 
Congress  should  not  act  in  haste.  Every 
proposal  should  be  given  careful  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  problems. 

Our  record  shows  we  have  done  this. 
To  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  ses- 
sion we  have  added  the  civil  rights  bill, 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Reform  Act,  two 
conservation  bills,  an  extension  of  the 
housing  law  and  the  start  of  a  campaign 
to  eradicate  poverty  in  America.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  continuing  the  excellent 
cooperation  with  Congress  shown  by 
President  Kennedy,  deserves  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  excellent 
record.  It  is  one  which  everyone  who 
supported  these  measures  can  be  proud. 
I  believe  it  is  one  which  will  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

This  year  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $46.8  billion  to  keep  our  defenses 
the  strongest  in  the  world.  This  repre- 
sents a  small  reduction  from  last  year 
due  to  the  success  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's program  to  increase  efficiency 
and  reduce  costs.  Obsolete  facilities 
have  been  terminated,  purchasing  proce- 
dures have  been  standardized  and  con- 
solidated and  a  determined  effort  made 
to  buy  only  the  amount  needed  at  the 
lowest  sound  price. 

The  savings  have  been  effected  without 
any  sacrifice  in  our  preparedness.  Our 
stock  of  land-based  and  Polaris  missiles 
is  being  expanded  every  day.  Our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  Invulnerable.  They 
could  withstand  an  enemy  attack  and 
completely  destroy  the  adversary.  While 
we  have  stressed  increasing  our  nuclear 
arms  in  the  last  4  years,  we  have  not  ne- 
glected our  arsenal  of  nonnuclear,  con- 
ventional weapons.  The  swift,  destruc- 
tive response  of  our  forces  when  attacked 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  is  proof  of  their 
retaliatory  power. 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  nuclear 
strength  is  being  reduced  by  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department.  This  is  wholly 
false.  Today,  we  have  a  4-to-l  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  in  both  bomb- 
ers and  Intercontinental  missiles.  In 
the  past  3  years  we  have  produced  a  150- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  a  200-percent  in- 
crease in  the  total  megatonnage  in  our 
strategic  alert  forces.  There  has  also 
been  a  60-percent  increase  in  our  tactical 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe.    As  a  result  of 


The  purpose  of  this  vast  arsenal  is  to 
deter  aggression  by  our  enemies.  But 
our  strategy  is  one  of  peace,  not  destruc- 
tion. Our  goal  is  the  day  when  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  will  be  guaranteed  by 
disarmament  with  inspection  and  veri- 
fication. 

INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIRS 

This  past  summer  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Originally  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
has  now  been  ratified  by  more  than  100 
other  nations.  The  treaty  has  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  President  Kennedy  and 
others  who  believed  it  would  be  a  first 
step  away  from  armed  conflict  toward 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  This  is  not  the  only  benefit  we 
have  derived  from  the  treaty.  It  has 
stopped  the  fallout  of  deadly  radioactive 
materials  from  atmospheric  tests.  And 
It  has  prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from 
decreasing  our  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons.  In  retrospect,  I  believe  those 
who  doubted  the  treaty^  have  been 
proven  wrong  and  President  Kennedy 
right  in  his  judgment  that  the  treaty  is 
in  our  national  interest. 

The  mutual  security  legislation  met 
less  opposition  in  Congress  this  year 
than  in  the  past.  I  beUeve  this  reflects 
an  increasing  understanding  of  the  vital 
role  this  program  plays  in  insuring  our 
own  national  security.  Freedom  around 
the  world  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  help  build  an  alliance  of  strong,  free, 
independent  nations  which  will  join  us 
in  protecting  and  advancing  the  cause 
of  liberty.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  our 
aid  program. 

Our  assistance  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  strides  made  toward  eco- 
nomic independence  in  the  past  decade 
by  Israel,  Greece,  Mexico,  Nationalist 
China,  and  Venezuela.  Aid  to  these 
countries  should  end  soon.  Substantial 
progress  toward  this  goal  has  been  made 
by  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  ThaUand, 
and  Colombia  in  recent  years.  Our  aid 
program  has  set  an  example  which  the 
other  free  nations  are  following.  The 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
and  Japan  have  joined  us  in  our  effort 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  toward  providing  a  better  life  for 
their  people. 

Our  military  aid  and  supporting  as- 
sistance to  countries  on  the  edge  of  the 
Communist  empire  is  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  in  these  areas. 
Without  it,  our  allies  in  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam would  be  swallowed  by  Communist 
subversion.  Here  is  where  our  aid 
makes  the  crucial  difference  between 
communism  and  freedom. 

Once  again  Congress  voted  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  46  countries  are  now  partici- 
pating in  it,  and  requests  for  volunteers 
still  exceed  the  supply.  The  Peace  Corps 
is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and 
wisdom  of  President  Kennedy. 
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NATIONAL   XCONOICT 

The  %z  cut  has  now  been  In  effect  for 
more  titan  6  months  and  according  to 
every  lidlcatlon  It  appears  to  be  the 
success  Its  supporters  hoped  it  would  be. 
It  has  ^ven  consumers  increased  pur- 
chasing power  and  has  resulted  in  higher 
profits  or  business.  It  has  boosted  the 
entire  economy  and  accelerated  our 
growth  rate.  Unemployment  is  down 
and  th!  gross  national  product  is  up 
more  tl  an  $10  billion.  The  tax  cut  has 
Insured  the  continuance  of  the  economic 
expansl  >n  which  began  in  February  1961, 
and  hBi  lasted  for  more  than  44  months, 
a  peacetime  record.  During  this  period 
the  gro(  B  national  product  has  risen  more 
than  $1  )0  billion.  All  this  has  been  ac- 
compUs  led  without  a  significant  rise  In 
prices. 

Durlx  g  the  past  session,  Congress  en- 
acted a  nimiber  of  measures  to  further 
assist  t  le  economy  toward  full  employ- 
ment o  all  its  resources.  The  $1.1  bil- 
lion ho  ising  law  will  advance  the  con- 
structioi  industry.  It  will  also  enable 
mllllom  of  people  to  raise  the  standards 
of  their  housing  through  such  programs 
as  urban  renewal.  This  has  been  par- 
ticular!; '  valuable  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
new  law  also  increases  the  amount  of 
a  mort  :age  which  can  be  insured  and 
liberalis  es  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  hou)  ing  for  the  elderly. 

A  fin  t-class  highway  system  Is  essen- 
tial for  a  growing  economy.  Congress 
recogniied  this  and  authorized  the  ex- 
penditu  'e  of  a  billion  dollars  in  each  of 
the  nex :  2  years  to  aid  the  States  in  the 
construstion  of  streets  and  highways. 
Calif  on  ia  will  receive  $120  million,  more 
than  ai  y  other  State.  This  will  enable 
our  State  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
bulldinr  the  best  network  of  roads  in 
the  cou:  »try. 

Unde:  •  its  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commei  ce,  Congress  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  investing  public  from  stock  mar- 
ket sw  Ddlers.  Congress  met  this  re- 
sponsib  lity  by  enacting  amendments  to 
the  Securities  Act  to  enlarge  the  safe- 
guards for  Investors  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market. 

SPACE 

This  ;  rear  brought  additional  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  landing  one  of  our 
astronaits  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  saf  »ly  to  earth  by  1970.  The  high- 
light of  our  space  activities  was  the  suc- 
cess of  Ranger  VU  which  has  given  us 
the  firs  close-up  pictures  of  the  moon. 
The  yei  r  was  also  marked  by  three  suc- 
cessful aunchlngs  of  the  Saturn  rockets 
that  wil  power  our  spacecraft  to  the 
mioon.  The  six  manned  flights  in  the 
Mercur;  program  have  been  concluded 
and  the  Gemini  program,  the  intermedi- 
ate stag  5  In  the  lunar  proj^t.  has  begun. 

In  Jui  t  6  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnii  tratlon  we  have  become  the 
world  h  ader  in  space  technology.  Our 
Marine]  spacecraft  have  explored  the 
sun  ani  [  the  planet  Venus.  We  have 
launche  i  many  weather  satellites  which 
provide  valuable  information,  and  com- 


munications satellites  which  give  us  di- 
rect radio  and  television  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  this  way  our 
space  activities  benefit  us  in  our  dally 
lives.  In  the  years  ahead  the  knowledge 
we  gain  from  this  program  will  result 
in  new  and  useful  products  to  make 
our  lives  safer,  more  interesting  and 
pleasant. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  many  Repub- 
licans, particularly  Senator  Goldwater, 
who  declared  in  June  that  "we  are 
spending  entirely  too  much  money  on  the 
manned  moon  program,"  Congress  has 
recognized  the  value  of  this  effort  and 
appropriated  $5.2  billion  for  NASA,  vir- 
tually the  entire  amount  asked  for  by 
President  Johnson.  I  continued  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  program 
by  resisting  every  effort  to  cut  the  funds 
for  this  vital  project. 

Once  again  this  year,  as  in  every  one 
of  the  past  3  years,  the  number  and  dol- 
lar volume  of  contracts  awarded  to  firms 
in  the  22d  District  increased.  We  can 
be  justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
district  is  the  place  of  performance  of 
more  than  $600  million  worth  of  con- 
tracts. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  of  its 
kind  in  this  century.  The  law  fulfills  the 
promise  of  full  equality  made  to  the  Ne- 
gro more  than  100  years  ago  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  But  this  law  is 
not  only  for  our  Negro  citizens.  It  is  for 
every  American.  It  forbids  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  in  the  exercise  of  basic 
citizenship  rights.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  I  helped  in 
writing  this  historic  bill  and  worked  to 
secure  its  passage  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  law  is  designed  to  remedy  six  ma- 
jor injustices  suffered  by  Negroes  and 
others  in  our  society:  First,  it  prohibits 
interference  with  the  right  to  vote;  sec- 
ond, it  declares  that  all  places  of  public 
accommodation  must  be  open  to  all  peo- 
ple on  an  equal  basis;  third,  it  provides 
that  State  and  local  tax  supported  facili- 
ties must  be  open  to  everyone:  fourth,  it 
requires  that  all  programs  in  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used,  such  as  hospital  con- 
struction and  school  lunches,  must  be 
administered  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis:  fifth,  it  insures  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citizens  by  barring  dis- 
crimination in  employment  practices  by 
employers,  unions,  and  employment 
agencies;  and  sixth,  it  forbids  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  community  leaders  across  the 
country  to  promote  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  new  law,  it  has  been 
much  misunderstood.  The  advocates  of 
extremism  have  generated  fear  and  mis- 
trust in  some  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion by  spreading  false  and  misleading 
propaganda  about  the  law.  According- 
ly, I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  con- 
cerning three  charges  frequently  made 
against  the  law.  First,  it  does  not  com- 
pel a  store  owner  to  serve  any  person 
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It  merely  requires  that  ii. 
apply  the  same  standards  to  all  rMart 
less  of  their  color.    Second,  it  'dcS^ 


who  enters. 


affect  union  seniority,  nor  will  any  an 

ployer  be  requked  to  fire  any  emDlml 

to  make  room  for  a  Negro.    And  thM 


it  does  not  give  the  Federal  QovernS 
authority  to  transport  children  to  affect 
the  racial  composition  of  schools. 

In  California  we  can  be  proud  that «» 
have  been  among  the  leading  States  b 
civil  rights  legislation.  We  have  Iom 
had  laws  guaranteeing  the  right  to  v^ 
equal  access  to  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, and  equal  opportunity  in  em^ 
ployment.  The  fact  that  people  of  many 
races  and  religions  live  together  in  ha> 
mony  in  California  is  due  in  large  pan 
to  the  forward-looking  attitude  of  our 
State  and  local  government.  The  civil 
rights  laws  are  comprehensive  in  scope 
yet  moderate  in  application.  All  people 
of  reason  and  good  will  can  support 
them.  Those  who  truly  believe  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  can  do  no  less. 

LAW    ElfTOBCEUEKT 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  supported  sev- 
eral bills  to  strengthen  the  laws  against 
organized  crime.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  these  measures  have  achieved  the 
hoped-for  results.  Due  to  these  new  laws 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indictments  and  convictions 
of  leading  underworld  figures.  Last  year 
there  were  288  individuals  convicted  on 
charges  of  racketeering.  This  total  is 
more  than  the  number  convicted  on  such 
charges  in  the  previous  3  years  combined. 

Our  Federal  law  enforcement  ofiBcials 
in  Los  Angeles  have  compiled  a  fine  rec- 
ord. They  have  successfully  prosecuted 
and  convicted  several  notorious  racket- 
eers. The  Justice  Department  has  also 
been  active  in  fighting  corrupt  labor 
practices. 

It  is  implicit  in  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  disputes  among  individuals  and 
groups  must  be  settled  peaceably  in  the 
courts,  according  to  law.  No  person  has 
the  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  Rioting  and  violence  in  the 
streets  have  no  place  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  Law  and  order  must  be 
maintained  at  all  times.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  obey  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land. 
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HEALTH, 


WELFAJtX 


EDUCATION,    AND 

The  Hill-Burton  Act,  which  has  aided 
in  the  construction  of  more  than  7,000 
hospital  projects  since  Its  inception  in 
1946,  was  amended  and  extended  this 
year  to  provide  more  than  $1.3  billion  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  next  5  years.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  modernization  of 
existing  facilities  in  urban  areas.  Bffl- 
Burton  stands  as  a  milestone  among  suc- 
cessful Federal,  State,  and  local  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  It  has  helped  initiate 
a  more  coordinated  system  of  hospitals 
and  has  improved  the  standards  of  health 
facilities.  Two  valley  facilities,  Olive 
View  Hospital  in  Sylmar  and  the  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged  In  Reseda,  received 
funds  for  construction  under  the  HiD- 
Burton  Act  this  year. 

Another  important  measiu-e  passed  by 
Congress  to  Improve  health  care  was  the 


-..  Training  Act  of  1964.  This  legls- 
'^'Jf^JJhSSes  $283  million  for  a  com- 
l»J°°^"^°p?oiLn  of  nursing  school 
SSS'on  expanded  nurse  trainmg 
''^Sfrtms  and  student  loans. 
^  rSder  the  new  amendments  to  the  li- 
hr?S  services  Act,  public  libraries  in 
jTff  urban  and  rural  areas  wUl  receive 
Krmmion  in  Federal  funds  for  construc- 
Jion  and  service  costs  to  aid  them  in 
SStlng  the  increasing  need  for  wel  - 
SddSi  libraries.  Removal  by  this 
SS  of  a  restriction  limiting  Fed- 
Sfunds  to  libraries  in  cities  with 
Eolations  of  10,000  or  less  will  permit 
pubUc  Ubraries  in  urban  areas  to  receive 
Federal  assistance. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  combat  the 
Jawing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
KrSs  extended  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
miency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
for  2  years.  The  bill  authorizes  $10 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  to  finance 
snecial  studies  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance and  child  labor  laws  to  deter- 
mine their  effects  on  juvenile  delin- 
nuency.  Funds  also  will  go  for  demon- 
su-ation  projects  in  cities  and  for  train- 
ing grants  for  universities,  foundations 
and  other  research  institutions. 

One  of  the  most  important  bills  to 
be  passed  by  this  Congress  was  President 
Johnson's  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
help  combat  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
This  measure  opens  to  everyone  the  op- 
portunity for  education  and  trahiing,  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.  Although 
this  legislation  is  not  expected  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  completely,  it  will  provide 
ways  for  the  poor  to  help  themselves  be- 
come productive  members  of  society. 

Much  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  help 
young  people  break  the  vicious  circle  of 
poverty.  The  Job  Corps  created  by  the 
measure  will  increase  the  employability 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
by  furnishing  them  with  job  skills,  either 
in  camps  or  on  projects  within  their  own 
conununities.  Another  section  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  provides  part- 
time  jobs  for  students  who  have  reached 
college  but  whose  families  have  no  finan- 
cial means  to  help  them. 

In  addition,  community  action  pro- 
grams, designed  and  administered  by 
local  agencies,  will  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance to  combat  local  poverty.  For 
the  most  part,  this  financial  assistance 
will  be  limited  to  education,  training,  so- 
cial service  and  other  human  develop- 
ment programs  rather  than  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

Clearly,  this  long-needed  measure  is 
not  a  give-away  program  but  a  pro- 
gram of  opportunity  which  attacks  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  permits  the  poor 
to  improve  their  own  standard  of  living 
so  they  may  share  in  some  of  the 
abundance  which  most  of  this  Nation 
enjoys. 

AGRICtTLTUEE   AND    NATT7KAL   RESOTJBCES 

During  the  past  session.  Congress  took 
effective  action  to  reduce  our  agricultural 
surpluses  and  make  these  commodities 
available  to  needy  families  here  and  over- 
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seas.  The  food  stamp  program  will  en- 
able those  who  cannot  afford  enough  food 
for  an  adequate  diet  to  obtain  additional 
nourishment.  The  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, which  has  made  millions  of  friends 
for  the  United  States  in  the  10  years  it 
has  been  in  operation,  was  extended  and 
strengthened.  Thus,  people  overseas 
will  continue  to  share  in  our  abundance. 
These  programs  and  other  actions  of  the 
administration  have  resulted  in  a  large 
reduction  of  our  agricultural  surpluses 
and  consequently  an  accumulated  savings 
of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  stor- 
age and  other  costs. 

I  am  pleased  the  bracero  program, 
which  I  always  opposed,  has  finally 
ended.  This  program  was  morally  In- 
defensible and  there  is  sufficient  domes- 
tic labor  available.  Farmers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  Import  foreign  laborers 
at  low  wages  to  harvest  their  crops  when 
American  labor  is  available  at  reaisonable 
wages. 

This  year  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation to  begin  the  construction  of  a  vast 
hydroelectric  power  network  encompass- 
ing the  entire  Pacific  coast.  Private 
companies  will  join  with  municipal, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  larg- 
est electric  transmission  program  in  the 
country.  When  completed,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Long-standing  attempts  to  set  aside 
federally  owned  land  as  wilderness  areas 
finally  met  with  success  in  this  Congress, 
as  we  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
The  Wilderness  Act  authorizes  35  mil- 
lion acres  of  federally  owned  land  to  be 
preserved  as  wilderness  areas  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people 
today  and  in  future  generations.  The 
act  insures  that  these  areas  will  retain 
their  primeval  character. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act, 
which  was  supported  by  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  will 
permit  us  to  meet  the  growing  outdoor 
recreational  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  long-term  program  will  de- 
velop, improve,  and  enlarge  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Funds  for  this  program  will 
come  from  three  sources — earmarking  of 
funds  from  sales  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty, earmarking  of  the  4-cents-a-gallon 
Federal  tax  on  fuels  for  motorboats,  and 
admission  or  user  fees  from  national 
parks  and  forests.  The  fund  is  expected 
to  provide  nearly  $2  billion  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  next  decade. 

SERVICEMEN  AND  VETERANS 

This  year  Congress  enacted  a  pay  in- 
crease for  virtually  all  military  person- 
nel. If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  the 
top  quality  men  we  need  in  our  Armed 
Forces  we  must  pay  them  decent  salaries. 
The  bill  passed  this  year  is  a  sizable  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  World  War  I  pension  bill  lib- 
eralizes veterans  benefits  for  aged,  needy 
veterans  suffering  non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  in  Los 
Angeles,  Congress  approved  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  hospital. 


BILLS  I  HAVE   BF0N80HXD 

One  of  California's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems is  the  need  for  water  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  growing  population  and 
industry.  As  a  first  step  toward  solving 
this  problem  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  protect  our  State's  existing  water 
rights  and  provide  for  a  study  to  ascer- 
tain ways  in  which  the  water  supply  in 
the  Colorado  River,  from  which  we  get 
much  of  our  water,  can  be  increased. 

My  bill  enabling  homeowners  who  are 
liable  for  the  cost  of  public  improve- 
ments such  as  streets  and  sidewalks  to 
obtain  FHA  loans  to  finance  their  con- 
struction, was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1964 
housing  law.  This  provision  will  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  residents  of  the  valley 
and  should  speed  its  orderly  growth. 

Another  bill  of  mine  which  was  enacted 
was  the  one  to  provide  U.S.  recognition 
of  the  International  Exposition  for 
Southern  California  to  be  held  in  1968. 
This  event  should  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  economy  of  Los  Angeles,  just  as  the 
Seattle  and  New  York  Fairs  have  been 
to  those  cities. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  any  democratic  society  that  no  person 
should  be  persecuted  or  coerced  because 
of  his  religion.  Violation  of  this  princi- 
ple should  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  in 
the  world.  For  this  reason,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  condemn  -persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

NEXT  TEAR 

While  Congress  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  the  88th  Congress,  there  were 
still  some  matters  which  were  not  acted 
upon.  Among  the  most  important  is 
legislation  regulating  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms,  and  a  law  to  fill  the 
gap  in  Presidential  succession  and  dls- 
abihty.  High  on  my  personal  priority 
list  for  next  year  is  revision  of  the 
copyright  laws  so  that  composers  can  re- 
ceive compensation  for  the  jukebox  per- 
formance of  their  work  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  laws  protecting  consumers 
from  frauds  in  lending  and  packaging. 
Having  been  in  Washington  for  4 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  needed. 
I  will  be  working  for  that  next  year. 
Citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  also  enjoy  the  benefits  of  self- 
government. 

The  most  overriding  challenge  of  all 
is  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom. 
The  absurdity  of  "better  dead  than  Red" 
or  "better  Red  than  dead"  is  that  we  have 
an  alternative.  We  need  be  neither  Red 
nor  dead.  We  ought  to  and  we  shall 
pursue  a  course  which  preserves  our  own 
freedom  without  nuclear  holocaust. 
Patience,  perseverance  and  Intelligence 
are  necessary  Ingredients  for  success. 

VOTING   RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
table  which  lists  the  major  legislative 
actions  of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  and  my  position  on  each  of 
them. 
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Supported. 
Supported. 
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Supported. 
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Supported. 
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Supported. 
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Supported. 
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Supported. 
Supported. 


Supported. 
Supported. 
Supported. 
Supptxted. 
Supported. 
Supported. 
Supported. 
Supported. 


Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 

Opposed 

Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 
Supported.. 


Supported 

Supported.. 

Supported 

Supported 
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H.R.5264.-.. 
H.R.  5544.... 
H.R.  8882.... 
H  J.  Res.  543 

H.  Res.  ego.. 

H.R.  9856.... 
109M_. 
UOM... 
11672... 
12338... 
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H.R 
H.R 
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Issue 


NAT10N.4L  DEFENSE  AND  SPACE 

Appropriate  $46,700,000,000  for  defense 

Appropriate  $1,600,000,000  for  military  construction  projects  " 

Appropriate  $5,200,000,000  for  NASA  research  and  development 
Appropriate  $2,600,000,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Extend  Defense  Production  Act  for  2  years 

Extend  Civi]  Defense  Act  for  4  years 

Protect  visiting  heads  of  foreign  states  and  other  visiting  offlciaJs 


Appropriate  $3,250,000,000  for  mutual  security  program 

Increase  U.S.  participation  in  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Expand  Peace  Corps 

Increase  U.S.  contribution  to  International  Development  Associatlrai 
Approve  and  support  Presidential  action  In  southeast  Asia 
Extend  food-for-peace  program.. 


Tax  reduction  of  $11,500,000,000  and  reform  tax  laws 

Mass  Transportation  Act 

Interest  equalization  tax 

Extend  current  excise  taxes -----.-------.-. 

Appropriate  $750,000,000  for  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  adnunister  poverty  program 

Establish  national  commission  to  study  trade  practices  in  fcxid  marketing  " 

Establish  National  Commission  on  Automation  anrl  Tpchnolopy  .  '  

Aniend  minimum  wage  law  to  provide  that  Federal  contractors  include'prevailing'are'a'fringebenVflts'ln  compuU^ 

01  W^o^cS 

strengthen  Securltes  and  Exchange  Commission  .\ct 

Extend  program  of  Federal  aid  for  the  construction  of  airports  

Housing  Act  of  1964.- - "l^ZHlli  " 

Continue  Federal  highway  construction  program  for  2  years.  .""""II^^I^^I!""""']""'^""''  


aviL  RIOHT3 


Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964. 


GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION 


Establish  John  F   Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Increase  pay  of  Federal  civilian  employees 

Establish  a  National  Council  on  the  .\rts '[        "" 

Provide  for  orderly  transition  between  election  and  inauguration  of  anew  Prteident    

Prohibit  bribery  of  participants  in  sporting  contests 

Deprive  Federal  courts  of  power  to  decide  cases  affectine  apfwrtionment  of  State  legislatures 

Provide  legal  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  in  Federal  criminal  cases 

Prohibit  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  regulating  amount  of  commercials 


HJEALTH,   EDCCATION,   AND   WELFARE 

Increase  social  security  benefits. 

Extend  program  for  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency 

Extend  HlU-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act 

Establish  a  5-year  program  to  increase  the  supply  of  nurses "'.""I"  " 

Extend  program  for  training  of  professional  health  personnel 

Provide  assistance  to  urban  areas  in  the  construction  of  library  facilities 

Extend  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Appropriate  $50,000,000  to  aid  the  victims  of  the  Alaska  earthquake 


„        ,  SERVICEMEN  AND  VETERANS 

Pay  increase  for  military  personnel 

World  War  I  veterans'  pension  bill _      "'[  " 

Acquire  land  for  new  VA  hospital  in  Los  Angeles.. "].'!'.!     ."]  " " """ 

Provide  educational  assistance  to  children  by  disabled  veterans  .   ..' " "" 

Permit  conversion  or  exchange  of  national  life  insurance  policies  to  new  plan  

Establish  a  5-year  program  to  assist  States  in  construction  of  nursing  home  faculties  " 

Increase  size  of  cadet  corps  at  service  academies _         '  

Extend  disability  Income  provisions  of  national  service  Ufe  insurance  through  age  65" undercwVain  conditions" 


AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Broaden  food  Stamp  program  for  needy  families 

Continue  wheat  and  cotton  programs  for  1  year """" '"" ~ 

Require  registration  of  pesticides  before  sale  to  the  public  ...[... 

Extend  program  for  distribution  of  surplus  milk  to  -Armed  Forces  and  veterans  hospitals  

Restrict  importation  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton 

Establish  national  wilderness  preservation  program _,.  ..  

Inaugurate  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  ass'isrstates  in  developing  outdoor  vo<»tional  areas 

Begin  research  on  water  resources  of  the  United  States 

Authorize  construction  of  hydroelectric  power  Intertie  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Preserve  congr^onal  control  over  construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorad'o  Riv"er'belo'w'Glen"Canyon"bam' 

Appropriate  $1,200,000,000  for  public  works,  including  $46,800,000  for  93  projects  in  California 

Protect  wildlife  on  Pacific  fly  way '    "" 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Revise  and  codify  District  of  Columbia  code  on  judiciary  and  judicial  procedure 
Improve  sick  leave  benefits  for  employees  of  District  government 

Increase  pay  for  educational  leave  for  teachers.. 

Increase  salaries  for  teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen [.]]'"['[' 


Bills  I  have  sponsored 


To  provide  hospital  and  related  services  under  social  security  for  the  elderly 

To  provide  insurance  under  the  Housing  Act  for  loans  to  homeowners  for  the  construction  of  public  Improvements 

Authorize  reduction  of  the  period  under  which  certain  voting  records  are  required  to  be  retained 

To  establish  8  U.S.  World  Film  Festival  Commission.. 

Condemn  Soviet  persecution  of  Jews 

Revise  the  Immigration  Act ' '"""""!"" 

Establish  a  program  for  the  construction  of  Veterinary  medical  educationalfacilltiM.  .".^^^1]    

Present  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to  Mexico  in  honor  of  its  inde[>endence 

Establish  uniform  period  for  daylight  saving  time    

Investigate  and  report  on  water  resources  and  requirements  and  protect  exLsting  water  rights  ""  

Extend  recognition  to  the  International  Exposition  for  Southern  California  for  1968 ,. "I 


Octohi 


Oatooiae 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted, 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted.  • 
Enacted. 
FaUed. 
Enacted. 
Passed  House. 


In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 

Enacted 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

In  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Status 


In  conference. 

Enacted. 

In  committee. 

In  committee 

In  committee. 

In  committee. 

In  committee. 

Enacted. 

In  committee. 

In  committee. 

Enacted. 
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Salute  to  Nigeria 


eign  investment  for  industrial  develop- 
ment has  already  yielded  some  promis- 
ing results. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  Nigerian 
Government  is  Intensely  aware  of 
Nigeria's  need  for  foreign  capital  and  is 
determined  to  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  and  reassure  private  foreign 
investors.  A  national  development  plan 
for  the  years  1962-68  calls  for  private 
foreign  capital  Investment  of  $100  mil- 
lion a  year.  A  special  section  on  Nigeria 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  20, 


are  to  be  represented.  It  does.  In  effect,  do 
away  with  the  tradition  of  a  two-hovise  legis- 
lature. More  specifically,  it  wotild  deny  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  southeastern  Ohio  to 
adequate  representation  In  the  general  as- 
sembly. In  this  country,  we  have  always 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  problem  of  ma- 
jority rule  and  minority  rights.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  should  have  the  right  to  nUe. 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

In  Ohio  we  have  worked  out  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  representation. 
The  State  senatorial  districts  are  alined 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  members  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  are  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  population  with 
the  provision  that  each  coimty  is  entitled 


JXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,1964 

^f    POWELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   today 
w  tvio  fniirth  anniversary  of  the  in- 

•"•^^inrP  of  Nigeria,    on  this  memo-  In  the  New  York  Tii  ,    ^,  , 

dependence  01  "Jk*^^         ^  ^^^  oppor-  1964.  included  a  full-page  advertisement 

IfS'tvl^^extend  warm  felicitations  to  listing  incentives  for  private  foreign  In-  ^^^^  ^^^^  _^  ^_^^  ^  ^ 

^%r^n^ncv  the  President  of  Nigeria,  vestment.    The  same  section  contained     ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  representative  regardless  of  its 

^    jT  A^iriwP  •  and  to  the  Charg6  d'Af-  a  message  from  Prune  Minister  Abubakar     gj^e.    under  this  system  each  county  in  the 

^*™*i^tpriT^  Godwin  A  Onyegbula.  Tafawa  Balewa  assuring  potential  in-     loth   congressional   District   has   i    repre- 

faires  Ad  jn^erim,  v^    pleasure  that  we  vestors  that  oversea  capital  under  mutu- 

}\    thi  (Svernment  and  people  of  ally  satisfactory  conditions  is  most  wel- 

^""^^  ^r.  thirowSn     Nigeria,  the  come  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

^J'frmost   PopS    countrl    in   the  and  that  the  interest  of  investors  will 

^riri  S  an  effectively  functioning  de-  always  be  safeguarded, 
^rorv  a  land  of  rich  and  varied  re-        We   commend  the  approach   of  the 

nrPP^  and  a  nation  of  industrious  and  Nigerian  Government  to  its  economic 

5^  .oHnn  conscious  people.  development  problems.     We  congratu- 

Sia  is  physically  a  land  of  con-  late  Nigeria  on  achieving  a  democratic. 

fraHslfrom  its  semidesert  Muslim  north  federal    system    of    government.    We 

of  aSent  hlgh-waUed  towns  to  the  trop-  salute  you.  Prime  Minister  Balewa  and 


leal  coastal  region  of  the  west,  to  the 
forests  of  the  east.  The  diverse  regions 
of  Nigeriar-eastern.  western,  midwest- 
em  and  northern— are  united  in  a  fed- 
eral system  of  government  in  which  each 
region  has  its  own  parliament  and  execu- 
tive with  fairly  extensive  powers. 

The  Nigerian  economy  has  been 
achieving  a  steady  rate  of  growth  in  this 
stable  political  climate.  Over  the  past 
decade  the  average  annual  increase  in 
national  output  has  approximated  4  per- 
cent, keeping  comfortably  ahead  of  the 
annual  estimated  population  increase  of 
2  percent.  The  economy  is  based  heavily 
on  agriculture,  but  contrary  to  many  of 
the  African  economies,  crops  are  widely 
diversified.  Thus.  Nigeria's  prosperity 
is  not  dependent  on  the  success  of  a  sin- 
gle crop.  Most  observers  are  confident 
that  the  economy  will  continue  to  grow 
at  an  average  rate  of  4  percent.  Crop 
production  reached  record  levels  in  1963. 
resulting  in  an  estimated  6  percent  gross 
national  product  increase  during  that 
year,  significantly  above  the  4-percent 
average  over  the  past  decade. 

Another  promising  aspect  of  the 
Nigerian  economy  is  the  existence  of  rich 
fuel  and  energy  resources,  as  yet  largely 
unexploited.  A  recent  AID  special  re- 
search report  on  sources  of  energy  in 
Nigeria  notes  that  Nigeria  has  ample 
volumes  of  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal. 
Ugnlte,  wood,  and  hydroelectric  power. 
The  report  points  up  eight  specific  in- 
vestment possibilities  for  the  considera- 
tion of  private  investors,  including  car- 
bonization of  coal,  construction  of  lead 
and  aluminum  smelters,  resin  manufac- 
ture, and  production  of  petroleum  coke. 

The  existence  of  these  energy  resources 
provides  the  key  to  Nigeria's  future  eco- 
nomic development.  Energy  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  industrialization,  and  indus- 
trialization is  essential  to  support  a  con- 
tinuing upward  trend  in  the  economy. 
As  yet  industry  contributes  only  a  small 
portion  of  Nigeria's  gross  national  prod- 
uct, but  encouragement  of  private  for- 


the  people  of  Nigeria,  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  your  independence  and  ex- 
press our  sincerest  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued successful  development  of  your 
country. 

Congressman  Abele  Reports  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1. 1964 

Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  my  latest  report  to 
the  people  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  This  report  deals  with 
the  problem  of  reapportionment  that  is 
facing  most  of  our  State  legislatures. 
This  is  a  problem  of  deep  concern  for 
every  thinking  American: 
Repoet 

On  June  15  this  year  the  Supreme  Cotu't 
handed  down  a  decision  that  shocked  all 
thinking  Americans.  By  a  6-to-3  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  This  decision 
struck  against  the  very  heart  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  Traditionally  and 
historically,  the  States  have  had  the  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  manner  In 
which  their  legislators  were  elected.  This 
decision,  If  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged, 
would  change  the  whole  concept  of  our 
American  form  of  government.  The  tradi- 
tion of  a  two-house  or  bicameral  legislature 
Is  older  than  the  Constitution  Itself.  Most 
of  the  colonies,  before  becoming  States,  had 
bicameral  legislatures.  Indeed,  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  specifically  provides  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  composed  of  two  Houses.  All  but 
1  of  otir  50  States  have  two -house  legisla- 
tures. Traditionally,  one  of  the  houses  of 
the  leglslattires  Is  composed  on  a  basis  other 
than  population. 

The  Supreme  Court  denies  the  States  the 
right  to  determine  the  manner  In  which  they 


10th  Congressional  District  has  1  repre- 
sentative, while  Cuyahoga  County  has  17. 
This  Insures  that  all  the  counties  have  an 
Independent  voice  In  the  affairs  of  state  and 
that  their  best  Interests  are  represented. 
The  people  of  Ohio  have  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  manner  In  which  they 
wish  to  be  represented. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  would  be  to  turn 
control  of  the  State  legislature  over  to  the 
eight  most  populous  counties  In  the  State. 
This  would  mean  that  programs  which  In- 
volve the  whole  State,  and  your  tax  dollars, 
covUd  be  dictated  by  representatives   from 
these  eight  metropolitan  areas.     Too  often, 
our  section  of  the  State  has  been  neglected 
In  vital  areas  such  as  roads,  bviUdlngs.  and 
schools.     We  wotild  be  like  beggars  eating 
the  crumbs  off  the  legislative  tables. 
What  Is  being  done  about  this  decision? 
I,  along  with  other  Members  of  Congrees, 
have  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  State 
to  apportion  one  house  of  their  legislature 
on  a  basis  other  than  population.    However, 
the  amendment  procedure  Is  a  time-consum- 
ing process  and  would  require  ratification  of 
three-fotirths  of  the  States  before  It  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land.    Meanwhile  the  coturts 
are  acting  to  enforce  their  recent  decision. 

Some  means  of  buying  time  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  disruption  of  governments. 
Por  this  reason,  I  Introduced  a  bUl  which 
would  take  jtirlsdlctlon  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  In  matters  regarding  reapportion- 
ment. A  bin  slmUar  to  the  one  that  I  in- 
troduced was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  bin.  If  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President,  would  give  the 
States  time  to  put  their  own  hoxises  In  order. 
whUe  awaiting  the  ratification  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

What  we  have  seen  here  Is  another  example 
of  the  courts  overstepping  their  botmds  and 
legislating  by  judicial  decree.  The  Congress 
has  the  right  to  limit  judicial  authority  as 
given  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress must  exercise  this  power  to  preserve 
our  traditional  freedoms. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  citizen  In  the 
10th  District  of  Ohio  who  wishes  to  keep 
our  present  form  of  representation  write  their 
U.S.  Senators  or  any  Senator  they  may  know. 


Salute  to  Goinea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  tMnorrow 
Guinea  will  celebrate  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  its  independence,  and  we  wish  to 
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take  thlj  opportunity  to  extend  wann  fe- 
lidtatioiis  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  I  Julnea.  Sekou  Toure,  and  to  His 
Ezcelleniry  the  Guinean  Ambassador  to 
the  Uni  ed  States,  Karim  Bangoura. 

Its  history  since  that  fateful  day  in 
autiunn  1958  is  a  telling  chronicle  of  the 
impllcat  ons  of  the  choice  facing  all  new- 
ly independent  nations:  whether  to  turn 
east  or  west  for  help.  It  is  a  source  of 
reassuraice  and  gratification  to  the 
Western  World  that  Guinea,  having  once 
turned  fast  to  the  Cwnmunist  bloc  for 
aid,  has  gradually  ttimed  back  to  the 
west. 

The  "V  'estem  World  cannot,  however, 
take  cre< lit  for  Giiinea's  change  of  mind; 
the  cred  t  belongs  rather  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sekou  Toure  and  other  Government 
leaders,  whose  perceptive  self-interest 
led  then  to  recognize  the  poor  quality  of 
Commur  ist  goods  and  the  inferior  work- 
manship of  Communist  technicians. 
Guinea  las  been  a  testing  ground  of 
the  East -West  o£Fenslve  in  Africa,  and 
the  East  iias  failed  miserably. 

But  a«  ain,  while  we  cannot  help  being 
critical  >f  Guinea  for  turning  to  the 
Commur  ist  world  for  assistance  in  the 
first  plaie,  we  must  remember  that  the 
causes  ol  this  move  were  interwoven  wi*h 
the  inde  ?endence  events  of  1958.  The 
first  step ,  it  is  true,  was  Guinea's  rejec- 
tion of  P  -ench  President  de  Gaulle's  plan 
for  limit  »d  autonomy  in  September  1958 
when  all  the  other  French  African  colo- 
nies accepted  the  De  Gaulle  program. 
PnMn  tlen  on,  Guinea  was  gradually 
pushed  toward  the  Commimist  bloc. 
French  i  idministrators  and  technicians 
withdre\s  immediately,  taking  equipment 
with  thei  a,  and  French  aid  to  Guinea  was 
cut  off.  Guinea's  headstrong  "non"  in 
the  refer  sndum  on  limited  autonomy  iso- 
lated Gu  nea  from  the  West,  and  requests 
for  aid  :  rom  the  United  States  under- 
standablr  remained  unanswered. 

Thus,  he  price  of  Guinea's  "non"  be- 
came dep  ;ndence  on  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  Sovi  jt  Union  was  only  too  happy  to 
answer  C  uinea's  request  for  help  aflBrm- 
atively,  uid  the  Soviet  response  was 
the  exteislon  of  $127  million  in  aid, 
mostly  ir  long-term  loans.  Soon  Russia, 
East  Euiopean,  and  Chinese  diplomats 
and  technicians  began  arriving  in 
Guinea.  IXuIng  the  first  3  years  of  its 
existence,  Guinea  was  considered  by 
many  W  (stem  observers  another  Com- 
munist Si  tellite. 

By  the  end  of  1961,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant cha]  ige  was  in  the  wind.  The  Guin- 
ean econamy  was  lagging  badly.  State 
regulatioi  of  the  economy  had  resulted 
in  comption  and  black  marketing. 
Commun  st  equipment  proved  ill-suited 
to  the  tr(  »pics,  and  spare  parts  were  sel- 
dom ava  lable.  Communist  technicians 
were  ove  bearing  and  sometimes  incom- 
petent, iluch  Communist  aid  was  desig- 
nated foi  useless  showpieces  rather  than 
for  basic  essentials.  The  blowup  oc- 
curred ill  late  1961  when  evidence  of 
Soviet  ii  volvement  in  an  alleged  plot 
against  t  le  government  was  uncovered. 
In  Decen  ber  1961,  Guinea  expelled  the 
Russian  1  jnbassador. 

The  trith  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Commun  sts  biuigled  badly  in  Guinea. 
With  the  lew  year  of  1962,  Guinea  turned 


back  toward  the  West,  and  relations  be- 
tween Guinea  and  the  West  have  stead- 
ily improved  ever  since.  The  U.S. 
aid  program  has  been  expanded  at 
Guinea's  request,  amounting  to  only  $0.2 
million  in  1961  but  increasing  to  $10.4 
million  in  1962  and  $16.1  million  in  1963. 
Guinea  has  adopted  an  investment  code 
designed  to  attract  foreign  capital.  In 
spring  of  1963,  American  jet  flights  were 
inaugurated  between  New  York  and  Con- 
akry, and  an  American  trade  fair  visited 
Guinea.  In  May  1963,  financial  differ- 
ences were  settled  between  Prance  and 
Guinea. 

Thus,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
Guinea's  independence,  relations  between 
Guinea  and  the  West  are  considerably 
different  from  relations  6  years  ago.  We 
commend  Prime  Minister  Sekou  Toure 
and  the  people  of  Guinea  for  their  deter- 
mined and  successful  efforts  to  secure 
the  fruits  of  independence  amid  many 
difficulties.  The  sixth  anniversary  of 
their  independence  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  good  will  toward 
them,  our  best  wishes  for  their  success- 
ful development  in  the  future,  and  our 
ardent  desire  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 


October  t 


Wathin^on  Notes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1964 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  newsletter  reporting  to  my 
constituents  on  the  recent  activities  of 
the  Congress : 

OCTOBEK   1.   1964. 

Deak  Friends:  This  will  be  my  last  news- 
letter of  the  88th  Congress— and  I  want  to 
begin  by  thanking  you  for  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  your  Representative 
from  the  great  15th  District  of  Illinois.  I 
do  hope  my  efforts  in  your  behalf  have  met 
with  your  approval.  Certainly.  I  have  ap- 
preciated your  counsel  on  the  many  Impor- 
tant issues  facing  us  and  I  hope  you  "will 
continue  to  give  me  your  views  and  to  call 
upon  me  for  any  help  I  may  be  able  to  give. 

These  years  that  I  have  served  as  your 
Representative  have  been  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. However.  I  must  admit  that  my 
efforts  to  protect  your  freedom  and  economic 
well-being  are  all  too  often  frustrated  by  the 
political  maneuvers  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration and  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  As  you  know,  the  current  mem- 
bership of  the  88th  Congress  is  2.54  Demo- 
crats to  176  Republicans  in  the  House,  and 
66  Democrats  to  34  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  It  is  the  Democrats  who  deter- 
mine what  legislation  is  to  be  considered 
both  in  committees  and  on  the  House  and 
Senate  floors. 

Adjournment  still  Is  uncertain.  For  a 
brief  period  we  thought  we  would  finish  ac- 
tion on  the  administration's  "must"  legis- 
lation before  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. Then  adjournment  was  to  be  this 
week.  Now  we  hear  v.irying  reports — ad- 
journment the  10th  or  12th  of  October  or  a 
recess  until  after  the  election.    In  fact,  things 


are  so  uncertain  that  the  situation  couui  u. 
completely  changed  by  the  time  you  ri^* 
this  letter.  '^  '^^n 

These  have  Indeed  been  strange  davg  «-. 
ators  who  earlier  deplored  the  use  atitl 
filibuster  held  up  adjoxxrnment  b?  o, 
selves  filibustering  on  the  reapportioS: 
issue.  On  the  House  side  we  havrbeen  tS^ 
with  almost  the  same  vacUlatlon  and  i2w 
of  leadership  as  are  so  prevalent  In  the  h« 
dling  of  our  foreign  policy  by  the  admlnl*^" 
tlon.  For  example,  each  Member  of  Con»«I 
received  official  notice  on  Tuesday  law^ 
September  15,  that  the  Senate-passed  mSS 
security  bill  would  be  considered  on^ 
House  floor  the  following  Thursday  Lm^ 
than  2  hours  after  receiving  that  notice  ft! 
Democratic  leadership  brought  the  bill  to 
the  floor  and  it  was  sent  to  conference  T^ 
conferees  are  still  meeting  on  this  leglsUiti™ 
as  this  letter  Is  being  written— with  the  out 
come  of  the  medicare  provisions  still  mmjl 
cided.  My  mall  has  been  running  heavily  in 
opposition  to  placing  medicare  under  social 
security  and  I  have  been  passing  on  to  the 
House  conferees  the  views  of  my  constltuenti 
on  this  vital  Issue. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the  fall- 
ure  of  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Houm 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  meaningful 
reapportionment  bill — thus  making  it  neces- 
sary for  those  of  us  Interested  In  the  rlghu 
of  Individual  citizens  In  the  States  to  take 
unusual  steps  to  secure  action.  Two  bills  on 
this  matter  have  now  been  reported  dlrectlj 
to  the  House  by  the  Rules  Committee.  One 
of  these  bills.  H.R.  11926,  limits  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  In  cases  on  the 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  and  did 
pass  the  House  with  my  support.  The  other 
bill  is  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  failed  to  bring  thla 
up  for  a  vote  on  the  House  floor.  In  the  otha 
body.  Senator  Dirksen  tried  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  similar  to  my  own  bill, 
H.R.  12238.  This  provided  for  a  delay  In 
court  orders  for  reapportionment  until  IMe 
so  as  to  give  time  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  people  In  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  H.J.  Res.  1139  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  August  3,  1964,  does  this.  The 
Senate,  however,  adopted  a  substitute  slm- 
ply  expressing  the  "sense  of  Congress"  that 
Federal  district  courts  are  to  give  State  leg- 
islatures  up  to  6  months  to  comply  with  an 
order  to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing that  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature 
must  be  apportioned  on  a  strict  population 
basis.  Senator  Dirksen's  comment  on  thii 
was  that  It  "Is  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  It  Is  printed."  I  shall  continue  to  presi 
for  a  satisfactory  solution  In  this  vital  matter. 

I  am  equally  concerned  over  the  failure 
of  the  leadership  of  this  88th  Congress  to 
take  action  on  the  prayer  amendment  aod 
thus  preventing  the  American  people  from 
expressing  their  wishes.  Also,  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  failed  to  take  action 
on  a  House-passed  bill  which  would  protect 
each  and  every  one  of  you  from  receiving  un- 
solicited obscene  mall. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  problems  f»c- 
ing  the  Congress  today.  In  addition,  we  are 
plagued  by  the  continued  vacillation  and 
uncertainty  of  the  administration  in  con- 
ducting our  foreign  policy.  One  day  the 
President  states  that  he  has  no  Intention  of 
going  into  North  Vietnam  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam.  The  next  day. 
the  President's  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  William  P.  Bundy, 
said  extension  of  the  Vietnamese  war  outsl* 
South  Vietnam  "could  be  forced  upon  us  by 
the  Increased  external  pressures  of  the  Com- 
munlsta."  The  only  thing  that  I  can  con- 
clude from  this  Is  that  the  President  and  hli 
Aaslstant  Secretary  of  State  are  not  coordi- 
nating. In  fact,  it  almost  makes  me  wonder 
if  they  are  speaking  to  each  other. 
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would  not  have  to  rely  on  other  countries 
for  its  existence. 

To  map  its  progress,  the  Malian  Grov- 
ernment  instituted  an  ambitious  5 -year 


«.  also  have  reports  that  field  agents  of 

,  J^oartment  of  SUte  have  been  ordered  to 

^tixe  bulk  of  field  office  records  contain- 

[ng  data  on   "O  iLromhpris  nf  ConSreES        «-*•*»"*'"«    ii»oui«ui.c«    an    auiuii/iuuo    u-jcoi         nxiuwJ.!,  lui    iiio  xcauj    wii/,  lixo  ^.w^ai  xuu^u 

„^tingiy  e°°^«^',^®,*rvi^^^^  in  the    P^^n  which  takes  into  account  the  fact    his  broad  interest  and  his  unflagging  la 


Prank  Daley  was  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  the  Boston  and  Washington 
communities,  and  wherever  he  was 
known,  for  his  ready  wit,  his  keen  mind. 


toesuuB'j  jr^  throtigh  an  article  In  the  P^^^^  wiiii;ii  utiles  into  account  tne  lact 
KtfO"*  TObune  °  Nothing  ever  appeared  In  that  Mall  is  a  landlocked  country  and 
SSIfflclal  reports  to  the  Congress  or  In  the 
Kington  newspapers.  I  have  made  strong 
JS«t  m  this  matter  directly  to  the  Secre- 
frToi  State.  This  definitely  points  out  the 
^  for  House  approval  of  the  Information 
Kms  1666.  aheady  passed  by  the  Senate. 
^Tvina'cltlzens  the  right  to  file  suit  in  a  Fed- 
%Tcourt  to  force  Government  agencies  to 
5^1066  information  which  is  not  Injurious 
^e  national  security.  I  definitely  believe 
toe  American  people  have  the  right  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  doing. 

Afl  I  witness  what  Is  going  on  in  Congress 
and  in  the  other  branches  of  your  Govern- 
ment I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  some  In 
Mvernment  may  not  have  forgotten  that 
ttiey  are  your  servants  and  not  your  masters. 
Each  one  of  you  will  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  on  November  3  to  reaffirm  the  fact 
that  you  are  the  master.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  ago  Plato  said:  "The  punish- 
ments of  wise  men  who  refuse  to  take  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Government  la  to  live  under 
the  Government  of  unwise  men."  This  is 
atlll  BO  true  today. 

Remember:  "Vote  and  the  choice  is  yotirs. 

Dont  vote  and  the  choice  Is  theirs."    It  only 

takes  one  vote  to  decide  the  outcome  of  an 

election — and  that  one  vote  could  be  yours. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charlotte  T.  Reid. 
Your  Member  of  Congress. 


The  Foarth  AnniYertary  of  Mali 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  Republic  of  Mali  cele- 
brated the  fourth  anniversary  of  her  in- 
dependence. I  wish  to  commemorate 
this  occasion  at  this  time,  by  extending 
our  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mall, 
Modibo  Keita. 

Pour  years  ago,  President  Keita  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  of  Mall.  He  thus 
closed  another  chapter  in  the  evolution 
of  his  country  from  the  French  colony  of 
Soudan  to  an  independent  and  progres- 
sive African  state  which  is  trying  to 
transform  itself  into  a  modern  nation. 
Envisioning  a  greater  West  African  na- 
tion, two  former  West  African  Prench 
territories,  Senegal  and  Soudan,  united 
In  the  Federation  of  Mali.  They  chose 
for  their  union  the  name  of  the  great 
empire  that  had  once  spread  over  much 
of  the  area.  Internal  diflBculties  soon 
rent  the  Federation  and  Senegal  broke 
away  in  August  1960. 

Left  alone,  the  Soudanese  or  Mabans 
as  they  were  now  called,  did  not  turn 
back,  but  instead  strove  to  live  up  to 
the  name  of  "Mali,"  which  means  hip- 
popotamus in  one  of  their  languages  and 
signifies  strength.  They  sought  to 
mobilize  the  country's  resources  in  order 
to  build  a  modern,  viable  state  which 


that  the  country's  economy  does  and  will 
rest  for  sometime  on  farming,  livestock, 
and  fishing. 

Mali  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  ag- 
ricultural base  which  can  provide  revenue 
for  development.  Attention  is  being  paid 
to  this  sector  of  the  nation's  life  and  to 
the  construction  of  Industrial  plants 
which  will  process  Mali's  agricultural 
products — meat,  cotton,  peanuts,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits — and  thus  save  or  pro- 
vide badly  needed  foreign  exchange. 
The  Government  has  also  tackled  the 
problem  of  transportation  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  goods  within 
Mali  itself  and  to  its  neighbors  whose 
ports  handle  Mali's  produce. 

While  it  is  using  all  internal  resources 
that  it  can  muster,  the  Malian  Govern- 
ment realizes  that  it  will  have  to  rely  In 
part  on  outside  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
line  with  its  neutralist  posture,  Mall  has 
accepted  aid  from  a  variety  of  coim- 
tries,  including  the  United  States. 
France,  who  remains  its  largest  trading 
partner,  also  provides  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  technicians.  However,  the  final 
goal  is  self-sufficiency  8Uid  already  many 
talented  Malians  have  taken  over  posi- 
tions formerly  held  by  outsiders. 

On  this  fourth  armiversary  of  its  proc- 
lamation as  a  Republic,  I  salute  Mali  on 
the  serious  efforts  which  it  has  made  to- 
ward its  development  and  I  commend  the 
earnest  dedication  of  the  many  yoimg 
Malians  who  are  working  hard  for  the 
betterment  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Their  endeavors  are  enabling  Mali  to 
live  up  to  what  its  name  means — 
strength. 

Frank  Daley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  deeply  touched  to  learn  of  the  recent 
untimely  passing  of  my  dear  and  valued 
friend,  Frank  Daley. 

The  notable  career  of  this  fine  Ameri- 
can was  marked  by  an  unusual  spirit  of 
dedication  to  his  daily  tasks  and  duties. 
His  was  a  gifted  and  versatile  mind,  well 
stocked  with  ideas.  He  was  aware, 
knowledgeable,  and  effective  in  probing 
complex  political  and  governmental 
problems. 

His  capability  ranged  over  a  wide  field, 
and  he  was  extremely  well  informed  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  A  publicist 
of  skill  and  ingenuity,  a  commentator 
of  eloquent  phrasing  and  penetrating 
analysis,  a  champion  of  many  good 
causes,  he  was  fired  by  lusty  enthusiasm 
and  was  anxious  to  work  with  zeal  and 
devotion  in  whatever  he  undertook. 


bors.  He  was  endowed  with  rare  imagi- 
nation and  the  gift  of  foresight  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  reaction  upon  public 
opinion.  He  was  an  accurate  forecaster 
of  political  movements  and  events. 

I  have  known  Frank  Daley  for  years 
and  have  always  held  him  in  highest  re- 
gard. He  was  a  good,  loyal  friend,  warm- 
hearted and  generous  spirited,  and  a  con- 
siderate, gracious  companion,  always 
eager  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

He  was  in  tune  with  the  pace  of  modern 
life  and  a  human  being  of  understanding 
and  love  of  his  fellow  man,  exceptionally 
devoted  to  his  family  and  friends  and 
the  cause  of  his  country.  We  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  very  proud  of  Frank  Daley 
and  his  unselfish,  constructive  contribu- 
tions, and  we  Join  In  mourning  him. 

We  are  all  the  richer  for  having  known 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  tal- 
ented publicist  and  honored  public  rela- 
tions specialist,  who  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  in  his  field. 

Those  of  us  who  were  his  friends,  as 
well  as  community.  State  and  Nation, 
have  suffered  a  great  and  poignant  loss 
and  with  a  sense  of  deep  grief  share  the 
great  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  his 
family  and  his  dear  ones  and  which  is 
felt  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  well. 

I  feel  a  special  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  sorrow,  because  I  entertained  deep 
affection  for  this  fine,  devoted,  loyal 
friend,  who  so  greatly  and  constructively 
adorned  the  congressional  scene  during 
the  time  he  has  been  with  us,  and  whose 
warm  personality,  sincerity,  kindness, 
good  works,  counsel,  and  solid  achieve- 
ments will  long  remain  before  us,  not 
only  as  a  very  happy  memory,  but  as  a 
true  source  of  gratitude  and  inspiration. 

Frank  Daley  was  a  great  American  and 
a  dear,  esteemed  friend.  I  extend  my 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family  and  all  his  dear  ones,  for  whom 
he  had  such  great  love,  and  hope  that  ttie 
Good  Lord  will  lighten  their  heavy  bur- 
den of  sorrow  and  bring  them  His  con- 
soling blessings  of  comfort,  courage,  and 
peace. 

May  Frank  Daley  find  eternal  rest  in 
his  heavenly  home. 

May  the  Good  Lord  keep  and  cherish 
him. 


Foreign  Economic  Policy:  The  Herter 
Lectore  Series 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MiaSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1. 1964 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
initiating  the  Christian  Herter  Lecture 
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of     the    Honorable     Thomas  B. 

]  ^publican.  Second  Missoxirl  Dls- 

the  Herter  Lecture.  Ttifta  Unlver- 
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>rlvll*ge   to  be   a  participant  in 

Cbrlstiiua  Herter  lecture  series  established 

university.     It  Is  appropriate 
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Christian  Herter,  the  first  Chief 
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be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  note 
api  earance  of  Walter  Hallsteln,  the 
I  if  the  European  Economic  Com- 
hte  at  Tufts  In  AprU  of  1962,  to 
the  dramatic  economic  develop- 
occ4rring  In  Western  E\irope  in  the  5 
the  Rome  Treaty  was  signed. 
masstfre  emergence  is  one  of  the  major 
thit  old  charts  and  old  courses  must 
and  new  ones  charted, 
important  provision  of  the  Re- 
Act  of  1962  (Trade  Expansion 
creation  of  the  position  of  Chief 
requiring  Presidential  ap- 
and  Senate  confirmation,  carry- 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  Plenl- 
and  Investing  in  it  the  basic 
negotiating  our  trade  treaties, 
the  newly  designed  Intercabi- 
Policy  Conunlttee. 
two  basic  reasons  for  the  impor- 
provlsion.  First,  it  raised  the 
trade  negotiating  throughout  the 
countries  sent  their  trade  ne- 
«ams  to  Geneva  headed  by  top 
or  other  top  governmental 
'  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
and  usually  sent  a  team 
directed  by  a  top  civil  service 
a  highly  competent  person  with 
people  to  assist  him,  but 
lo  stature  of  his  own.  His  decl- 
subject  to  telephone  approvals 
other  faceless  officials  back  in 
D.C.  Now  this  has  been 
The  decisions  now  will  be  made 
backed  by  the  authority  and 
one  of  the  highest  officials  in 
one  who  is  directly  respon- 
President. 
t  raises  the  stature  of  trade  nego- 
the  United  States.  Personally,  I 
creation  of  a  new  Department 
Economics  headed  by  a  Cabinet 
wo\ild  be  the  Chief  Trade  Negotla- 
would  draw  together  In  one 
various  important  points  where 
Impinge  upon  our  domes- 
As  it  Is,  the  contact  points  of 
forces  are  spread  in  an  \in- 
fashlon  throughout  oxu-  Federal 
,  bureaus,  and  agencies, 
foreign  trade  or,  to  use  the 
foreign  economics,  has  as- 
EXiA  great  Importance  to  our  Nation, 
even  thou;  h  trade  Itself  amounts  to  less  than 
10  percen ;  of  ovur  gross  national  product, 
that  we  (oiild  not  possibly  deal  with  the 
problems  It  creates  under  our  former  ad- 
mlnlstratl  e  setup. 

Howevei ,  I  believe  It  Is  possible  for  the 
Chief  Trac  e  Negotiator  to  develop  the  powers 
that  are  e  itmsted  to  him  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
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pansion  Act  of  1962  so  that  he  can  deal  with 
the  most  important  of  the  foreign  economic 
contact  points. 

The  powers  that  go  with  preparing  for 
trade  negotiating  are  vested  in  this  newly 
created  office.  The  powers  of  conducting  the 
negotiations  of  course  are  vested  here.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  concept  of  the  Intercablnet 
Trade  Policy  Committee  that  some  of  us  had, 
and  tried  to  spell  out  In  the  committee  re- 
port and  during  the  congressional  debate.  Is 
carried  out,  the  compliance  with  the  treaties 
and  agreements  negotiated  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Chief  Trade  Negotiator.  Finally,  the 
Committee  has  authority  to  develop  proce- 
dures for  receiving,  hearing,  evaluating  and 
recommending  remedial  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  allegations  of  unfair  trade  practices 
which  bear  on  foreign  trade  agreements,  even 
though  not  specifically  a  part  of  them. 

These  charges  of  unfair  trade  practices 
may  be  directed  against  foreign  or  domestic 
businessmen,  I  hasten  to  point  out. 

At  this  point,  let  me  state  that  President 
Kennedy  by  appointing  a  former  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  position  of  Chief  Trade 
Negotiator  has  captured  the  full  significance 
of  upgrading  the  place  foreign  trade  should 
hold  In  the  council  of  nations  and  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  further  state  that  by 
appointing  a  person  with  the  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, imagination,  and  integrity  that 
Christian  Herter  possesses,  we  are  most  likely 
to  develop  the  governmental  machinery  the 
new  law  makes  possible  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  presented  In  the  field  of  foreign 
economics. 

It  is  In  these  areas  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  deserves  the  oft  applied 
cliche,  bold  and  imaginative.  At  the  same 
time  I  make  this  point  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that  what  has  been  hailed  as  bold  and 
imaginative  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act — 
the  granting  to  the  President  of  additional 
trading  material  to  further  reduce  tariff 
rates  and  eliminate  many  altogether — is 
shirking  and  8terot3rpe.  This  Is  no  more 
than  the  last  possible  move  remaining  that 
could  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Too  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Acts  were  mere  amendments  to  this 
basic  act  which  remains  on  the  books  today. 
By  starting  from  a  level  of  high  tariff  rates, 
we  were  able  to  negotiate  downward  as  Con- 
gress Intermittently  gave  the  President  power 
to  do  so.  Incidentally,  the  original  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  and  most  of  those  that 
followed  permitted  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate upward  if  he  had  been  so  Inclined,  and 
so  does  the  present  law.  This  point  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  many  people  who  are 
unsympathetic  with  the  doctrine  of  freer 
trade  and  may  have  a  great  significance. 
Time  will  tell. 

What  our  trade  policy  will  be,  once  we 
have  used  this  last  bit  of  tariff  trading  ma- 
terial the  President  now  has  Is  one  of  the 
questions  not  yet  resolved. 

I  have  said  that  in  this  area  of  trading 
material  the  act  is  shirking,  not  bold.  I 
justify  my  choice  of  words  for  the  following 
reason.  Today  tariffs  are  among  the  least 
of  the  trade  barriers  that  hamper  free  trade. 
Quotas,  licenses,  embargoes,  Internal  excises, 
monetary  policies,  exchange  rates,  govern- 
mental subsidies  of  an  Infinite  variety,  state 
trading.  Government  sponsored  or  unre- 
strained cartels,  health  and  other  regulatory 
laws  perverted  to  embargoes  are  the  major 
barriers  in  international  trade  today.  The 
United  States  is  an  offender  In  these  areas, 
along  with  the  other  major  trading  nations, 
yet  nothing  meaningful  Is  said  In  the  TYade 
Expansion  Act  about  these  trade  barriers. 
The  GATT,  which  seeks  to  eliminate  all  trade 
barriers,  remains  unmentloned  In  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  either  by  name  or  by  refer- 
ence to  Its  principles. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  liberal  n» 
all  trade  barriers  is  the  much  abused  tariff 
which  is  now  being  abandoned  in  totoA 
tariff  at  least  is  a  law  for  all  to  read  deW 
mine,  and  apply,  and  courts  have  been  «t 
up  to  resolve  differences  of  interpretattons  to 
accordance  with  established  laws  and  orS 
ced\u-es.  The  other  types  of  trade  barrtwi 
I  have  listed  almost  without  exception  n. 
quire  administrative  determination  wlthoot 
established  laws,  procediu-es,  or  courts.  wSd 
gets  a  quota,  and  how  much,  and  into  what 
ports  In  what  quantities  Is  the  subject  of 
administrative  negotiation.  This  Is  govern, 
ment  by  men,  not  government  by  law.  in 
this  process  woe  betides  the  little  operator 
and  fortune  blesses  the  operator  with  polit- 
ical connections  and  power. 

The    trade    adjustment    featiu-es    in   the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  deserve  no  such  acco- 
lade as  bold  and  imaginative.     Redundant 
and  defensive  are  the  adjectives  that  come  to 
my  mind  to  describe  them.    The  adjustment 
features  for  the  unemployed  duplicate  the 
provisions  in  our  unemployment  insurance 
laws,  our  Manpower  Training  Act,  and  our 
depressed  areas  legislation.    These  new  pro- 
visions can  only  confuse  and  damage  estab- 
Ushed  programs  and  do  little  or  no  good. 
The  adjustment  featiu-es  which  relate  to  em- 
ployers  are  unnecessary  for  large  corpora- 
tlons  which  can  adjust  their  line  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  within  their  own  structure, 
and  duplicate  for  smaller  businesses  the  loon 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act.    I  used 
the  adjective  "defensive"  because  these  pro- 
visions were  placed  In  the  law  as  a  defenw 
mechanism    against    those    who    had   been 
claiming  for  years  that  foreign  competition 
damaged  their  business  or  their  jobs.    The 
same  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  any  form 
of    competition.      The    proponents    of   thli 
defense  mechanism  fell  back  on  the  tbeela 
that  this  economic  damage  results  from  the 
governmental  action  in  reducing  tariff  ratee 
and,  therefore,  the  Government  should  com- 
pensate.    The  same  reasoning  should  then 
apply  when  Government  moves  Its  contract! 
from  certain  businesses  In  one  area  to  busi- 
nesses In  other  areas,  or  when  Government 
takes  any  action  which  has  an  Impact  upon 
the  marketplace.     This  would  be  quite  an 
undertaking  for  a  government  with  an  an- 
nual expendltiu-e  of  $100  billion. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  an  ob- 
servation that  I  have  been  making  for  the 
past  few  years.  I  am  convinced  that  moit 
of  oxir  people  who  think  they  want  protec- 
tion really  want  fairness  in  trading — not  pro- 
tection, not  an  advantage,  and  definitely  not 
a  handout.  I  have  listened  for  years  to  the 
testimony  of  businessmen,  labor,  and  farm 
groups  who  have  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  opposing  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  extension.  I  have  d\ig  Into 
what  seemed  to  be  bothering  them.  Most  of 
their  troubles  arise  from  lack  of  fairness  or 
reciprocity  In  trade  matters  on  the  part  of 
their  foreign  competitors,  from  a  State  sub- 
sidy to  their  competitor,  or  an  embargo,  or  a 
quota  system,  or  an  unhealthy  wage  scale- 
unhealthy  to  the  overall  economy  of  the 
country  which  permitted  It. 

I  recall  a  statement  from  one  of  our  ex- 
porters to  Venezuela.  He  said  his  company 
was  unable  to  compete  with  the  Western 
German  companies  in  that  market  because 
the  German  companies  coiild  offer  more 
liberal  credit  terms  financed  by  the  German 
Government.  I  posed  this  case  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hodges  diu-lng  the  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  last  year. 
The  Secretary's  response  worried  me.  H* 
said,  "Well,  we  will  look  Into  that  and  per- 
haps we  (meaning  some  governmental 
tigency)  can  enable  the  XJ3.  companies  to 
match  this  liberal  credit  extension."  My  ef 
pressed  thought  was,  if  we  really  are  talktof 
about  freeing  up  trade,  why  not  negotiate 
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—♦,  the  German  Government  to  quit  sub- 
!S^na  their  businesses?  Don't  compound 
lS*ffor  by  subsidizing  ours. 
*^!nSer  matter  coming  out  of  the  hear- 
^-Sies  to  my  mind  which  iUustrates  the 
l^t Ta  som^l^^t  different  way.  The  Sec- 
P^  of  Interior  pointed  with  some  prtde 
^7^;  fact  that  Government  loans  had  been 
^i^ded  to  some  of  our  west  coast  fishermen 
2h^  otherwise  would  have  been  forced  out  of 
l^^^the  Japanese.  The  point  was 
Sr^r  fishing  boats  were  obsolete  and 
^ed  renovation.  I  asked  why  the  tariff 
°fS^  was  not  Increased,  if  there  was  to  be 
^ot^lon.  In  that  way  the  most  efficient 
S  oui  fishermen  would  do  the  renovation. 
«,  ft  subsidy,  the  fishermen  who  were  most 
.mrlent  In  presenting  their  case  to  the  Small 
^ness  Administration  for  the  guaranteed 
{Ljv  not  necessarily  the  best  fishermen, 
l^d  do  the  renovation.  Either  way,  how- 
Iver  we  were  not  freeing  up  trade  and  by  the 
nibsidy  method  we  might  even  be  keeping 
antoefflclent  operation  alive  which  would  be 
coming  back  for  more  subsidy.  As  a  not  too 
Irrelevant  side  point,  there  was  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  It  was  not  the  efficiency  of 
the  Japanese  fishing  boats  as  much  as  it  was 
the  noncompliance  by  the  Japanese  with  the 
international  fishing  agreements  set  up  for 
conservation  purposes  which  kept  our  fisher- 
men from  competing. 

If  this  latter  point  ttirned  out  to  be  true, 
the  gravamen  of  our  fishermen's  case  was  not 
protection  of  an  American  Industry,  but 
rather.  Insistence  on  the  mutual  observance 
of  good  conservation  laws.  By  protecting  in- 
stead of  Insisting  that  a  violation  cease,  we 
compounded  the  error  and  Impeded  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade. 

I  want  to  express  one  other  specific  point 
of  concern  I  have  about  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  Section  203  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
international  cartel  agreements  in  respect  to 
agricultural  products  and  products  manu- 
factured therefrom  with  other  nations  was 
not  only  not  repealed  by  the  Congress,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  its  au- 
thority was  broadened  to  provide  that  these 
agreements  would  be  made  binding  on  na- 
tions not  party  to  the  international  agree- 
ment. It  was  this  authority.  Incidentally, 
that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  International  Tex- 
tile Agreement  entered  into  in  Geneva  In 
January  of  1962. 

I  asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  how 
It  was  determined  how  much  textile,  of  what 
varieties,  from  what  companies,  from  what 
countries  were  to  come  Into  what  U.S.  ports. 
He  replied  straight  facedly  that  they  were 
going  to  use  the  1960  census  figures.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  freeze  the  trade 
pattern  as  of  that  date.  How  expansive  and 
progressive  can  we  get?  I  know  of  nothing 
that  more  dramatically  drives  home  the 
point  I  seek  to  make  of  the  regressiveness, 
the  stifling  aspects  of  the  license-quota  type 
trade  barrier.  Is  this  what  we  are  coming 
to  once  we  have  run  out  of  the  tariff-rate 
trading  material  set  up  In  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act?  This  Is  not  an  Isolated  example 
of  our  use  of  quotas  and  licenses  or  Interna- 
tional type  cartel  agreements.  The  Sugar 
Act  Is  an  example.  Many  of  our  sigricultural 
products  are  state  traded,  under  Public  Law 
480.  Indeed,  very  few  agricultural  products 
move  without  knocking  against  these  kinds 
of  trade  barriers  and  govermnent  subsidies. 
Recently  we  have  been  utilizing  the  quota 
system  instead  of  tariffs  for  oil  Imports. 

And  now  I  must  relate  another  important 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  foreign  eco- 
nomics which  was  passed  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962;  that  part  which  altered  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  American  enterprise  abroad.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  we  cannot  separate 
trade  from  foreign  investment  and  that  any- 


thing that  deters  foreign  investment  wiU 
deter  trade.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true 
in  face  of  the  development  of  the  Eviropean 
Common  Market.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  efficiencies  the  EEC  coimtrles  will  derive 
from  manufacturing  for  a  mass  market. 
However,  these  are  efficiencies  that  they 
should  be  able  to  put  into  effect  without  too 
much  to  do.  However,  mass  manufactiurlng 
is  based  upon  mass  distribution  and  mass 
servicing,  a  point  that  seems  to  escape  many 
economic  planners.  It  requires  the  economic 
infrastructure  of  power,  oonununicatlons. 
transportation,  and  education.  The  United 
States  is  just  about  the  only  society  that  has 
developed  the  techniques  of  mass  distribu- 
tion and  mass  servicing.  For  this  reason  I 
have  suggested  that  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities open  to  U.S.  enterprise  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  lie  in  the  field  of 
distribution  and  servicing. 

If  some  question  this  point,  let  me  give 
just  a  practical  Illustration  which  may 
drive  it  home.  I  have  a  friend  who  mass- 
produces  special  pallets  to  be  used  in  mass 
wareho\islng  where  turnover  is  fast  and 
handling  must  be  made  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. There  Is  no  market  in  Europe,  as  yet, 
for  his  product,  because  warehousing  has 
not  been  developed  to  this  point  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  for  many  years. 

We  have  had  so  little  regard  for  the  dis- 
tributive and  servicing  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, probably  as  a  result  of  what  seems  to 
be  our  mesmerlzatlon  with  mass  production, 
that  we  really  have  been  unaware  of  what 
Is  going  on.  We  accept  packaging  as  rou- 
tine and  actually  curse  advertising  with 
an  vmawareness  of  the  vital  economic  part 
they  both  play  In  obtaining  the  efficiencies 
that  can  be  had  in  a  mass  market.  Per- 
haps this  point  will  drive  the  point  home; 
while  employment  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing in  manufacturing  In  the  United  States, 
employment  in  the  service  and  distributive 
fields  has  continued  to  climb,  even  during 
our  post-World  War  n  recessions. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  point  I  sought 
to  make  about  foreign  Investment.  If  we 
are  going  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket in  the  service  and  distributive  fields, 
we  m\ist  encoxirage,  not  discourage,  our  capi- 
tal to  move  there.  All  the  talk  about  our 
manufacturing  processes  moving  to  Europe 
is  largely  unanalytlcal.  What  movement 
there  has  been  Is  largely  to  gain  the  effi- 
ciencies derived  from  having  a  crucial  part 
of  the  manufacturing  process  nearer  to  the 
market  for  distributive  and  servicing  effi- 
ciencies. Actually  this  process  creates  more 
jobs  in  the  United  States  than  it  displaces, 
not  less.  However,  It  Is  true  the  jobs  will 
be  shifted  out  of  manufacturing  Into  dis- 
tribution and  servicing,  but  they  will  be- 
come better  paying  and  requiring  less  brawn, 
but  a  little  more  brains. 

It  certainly  is  a  shortsighted  policy  which 
seeks  to  solve  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem through  discouraging  healthy  and  re- 
munerative private  Investment  going  abroad. 
This  la  sacrificing  gain  over  the  long  haul 
for  a  very  temporary  short-term  benefit. 
One  of  the  strongest  Items  In  our  balance 
of  payments  is  the  income  we  derive  from 
our  foreign  investment.  And  yet  Govern- 
ment policy  seeks  to  weaken  it. 

I  do  not  Introduce  the  subject  to  argue  its 
merits  or  demerits.  I  brought  it  up  primar- 
ily to  emphasize  its  inseparable  relation  to 
our  trade  policy.  In  trade  we  talk  of  going 
one  way,  toward  expansion,  to  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  in  investment  we 
talk  and  promote  contraction,  allegedly  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  is  a  grave  inconsis- 
tency. 

I  do  not  like  to  mention  the  relatively 
trivial  items  the  administration  sponsored  In 
the  previous   Congress,  such   as  increasing 


the  tariffs  on  the  most  person  to  person  of 
all  foreign  trade,  the  trade  between  our 
tourists  and  the  foreign  shopkeeper,  and 
cutting  back  on  military  personnel  purchas- 
ing abroad.  But  they  are  straws  in  the  wind 
which  reflect  the  way  the  trade  policy  really 
is  blowing.  These  two  pieces  of  legislation 
were  also  promoted  In  the  name  of  balance- 
of-pajrments  problems. 

I  must  mention  a  major  administration 
policy  not  referred  to  the  Congress  but  set 
by  Executive  decree.  This  is  the  buy-Amer- 
ican program,  adopted  by  the  Defense  De- 
I}artment.  This  policy  requires  purchases  of 
military  goods  to  be  made  in  the  United 
States  If  the  U.S.  price  is  not  25  percent 
greater  than  the  foreign  price.  Already  this 
has  cost  the  Military  Establishment  over 
$100  million;  at  least,  that  is  the  boast  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion when  they  were  toting  up  the  effective 
job  they  claimed  they  had  done  In  respect 
to  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

While  the  administration  talks  freer  trade, 
every  policy  it  has  followed  to  date  indicates 
It  Is  pursuing  a  course  of  more  restricted 
trade — all  in  the  name  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

From  this  discussion  you  may  be  gaining 
the  impression  that  I  am  the  greatest  free 
trader  since  Adam  Smith.  In  theory,  I  gueaa 
I  may  be,  but  in  practice  I  am  a  fair  trader 
which  puts  me  In  bad  with  the  so-called  pro- 
tectionists with  some  frequency.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  increased  trade  depends  upon 
free  trade  and  free  trade  depends  upon  fair 
trade.  The  points  at  Issue  revolve  around 
the  definition  of  fair  trade.  For  a  starter  I 
will  take  the  definitions  set  forth  in  the 
GATT.  What  my  protectionist  friends  call 
protection  I  find,  on  analysis,  to  be  usually  a 
differential,  refiecting  some  subsidy  or  im- 
pact of  a  trade  barrier  set  up  on  the  other 
side  by  the  competitor.  The  policy  I  would 
have  us  pursue  is  to  remove  the  subsidy  or 
the  barrier,  which  is  the  justification  for  the 
differential.  However,  if  a  differential  is  to 
be  used.  I  would  reconunend  that  the  most 
liberal  differential  possible  be  used;  this 
happens  to  be  also  the  most  flexible— it  la 
the  tariff.  I  woxold  adopt  only  as  a 
last  recourse  the  other  differentials — ^thosa 
regressive  devices  of  licenses,  quotas  and  sub- 
sidies. I  would  eschew  without  equivoca- 
tion health  and  other  regulatory  laws  used 
as  subterfuges  for  economic  differentials. 

I  would  oppose  any  differential  that  cre- 
ated a  preference,  that  Is,  any  differential 
which  went  beyond  the  economic  difference 
sought  to  be  measured  for  adjustment. 

I  think  our  foreign  economic  policy  should 
be  trade  wherever  possible,  not  aid;  when 
trade  is  not  possible,  then  loans  rather  than 
grants;  where  loans  are  not  possible,  then 
know-how  rather  than  money;  and  when 
know-how  Is  not  possible,  then  outright  gifts, 
rather  than  money  with  a  string  tied  to  it. 
When  we  get  to  money  with  strings  tied  to 
it,  we  move  out  of  economics  into  diplo- 
macy which  is  the  realm  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  am  happy  that  foreign  econconlcs  Is  be- 
ing taken  out  of  the  hEinds  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  is  being  placed,  to  some  de- 
gree. In  the  hands  of  a  new,  independent  and 
possibly  coeq\ial  agency  headed  by  the  Chief 
Trade  Negotiator.  This  new  law  serves  aa 
the  authority  to  do  this.  I  believe  ami  State 
Department  should  be  relieved  from  any  con- 
trol of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  our 
economic  arm,  just  as  they  have  no  control 
of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  our  mili- 
tary arm.  Diplomacy  Is  the  area  of  endeavcH* 
of  the  State  Department.  In  Implementing 
our  foreign  policy,  exercising  diplomacy  that 
is,  we  must  be  able  to  utilize  the  strength  of 
either  and  both  arms,  military  and  economic. 
To  make  and  keep  them  as  strong  aa  possible, 
they  must  be  tmder  the  direction  of  their 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 

rollcall  report  to  constituents 

rep  resentation  which  I  have  given 

iie  88th  Congress.     Differing 

a  the  many  periodic  reports 

h&ie  preceded  it,  a  greater  share 

cont  mts  is  tabular  material  itemiz- 

vpting  and  attendance  record, 

commentary  on  why  I  voted 

tills  shift  in  presentation  stems 

( iestre  to  provide  the  electorate 

(jomplete  voting  record — which 

having  this  report  appear  in 

Record  on  the  final 

session — and  the  increwing 

rollcalls  as  the  House  pushed 

adjournment. 

.  this  report  does  contain 

views  on  several  measures 

House  has  considered  since 

They   include   the   Land   and 

Copservation  Fund,  free  medical 

ners  of  fishing  boats,  amend- 

the  Social  Security  Act.  the 

bill,   the  President's   recent 

ainst    North    Vietnam,    anti- 

l^gislatlon.  increased   pensions 

and  the  Housing  Act  of 


aie 
tiuie 
ret  rement. 
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NO.  187 — I.Ain>  AND  WATXB 

coNSxavATioir  rmiD 

Statlsti^  indicate  the  emergency  na- 
ture of  establishing  a  Land  and  Water 
Fund,  a  proposal  which  I 
to  note  had  overwhelming  ap- 
the  House  and  Senate.     Out 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
annually.     Per  capita  real 
climbing  at  a  comparable  rate, 
finding  a  great  deal  more 
through  shorter  workweeks, 
and  longer  vacations, 
at  parks  and  other  outdoor 
areas  is  jumping  about  10  per- 
or  a  doubling  in  attendance 
It  has  been  reliably  es- 
total  recreation  use  in  the 
will  be  10  times  greater  than  it 

8  years  ago. 

i^th  this  crisis  of  population 

space,  the  Land  and 

CoMervation  Fund  is  aimed  at 

problem  on  a  Federal-State 

program  permits  the  States 

icqulre.  and  develop  outdoor 

facilities,  while  the  Federal 

concerns  itself  only  with  ac- 

retsreational  areas.    To  this  end, 

of  the  Fund  must  be  allocated 

on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 

fining  money  will  be  used  by 

Government  to  purchase 


y  ars. 
tiat 


Stetes 


ideal  recreational  sites  before  the  cost  of 
land  becomes  prohibitive. 

A  pay-as-you-go  program,  the  Fund 
will  be  financed  from  four  sources:  ad- 
mission and  user  fees  charged  to  persons 
using  Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas 
designated  by  the  President;  proceeds 
from  the  stde  of  Federal  surplus  real 
property;  proceeds  from  the  existing 
Federal  tax  on  fuels  used  in  motorboats; 
and  repayable  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  to  help  start  the  Fund.  H.R. 
3846  represented  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

It  was  a  carefully  drawn  bill,  and  it 
had  my  complete  support. 

ROLLCALL     NO.      190 — FREE     MEDICAL     CARE     FOR 
FISHING    BOAT   OWNERS 

In  view  of  the  88th  Congress  reluc- 
tance to  act  on  legislation  which  would 
provide  senior  citizens  with  medical  care 
financed  by  social  security  taxes,  it  was 
quite  paradoxical — and  very  regretta- 
ble— that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  a  bill  wiiich  gives  owners  of  fish- 
ing boats  free  medical  care  at  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  In  examining 
the  House  vote,  it  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
and  vocal  "conservative"  foes  of  medi- 
care were  among  those  Members  voting 
for  passage. 

American  taxpayers  were  told  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  out  an  estimated 
$1.8  million  annually  so  that  some  10,- 
000  owner-operators  of  large  fishing  ves- 
sels can  get  free  hospital  care.  Congress 
paid  no  heed  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et's recommendation  that  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  bill  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  fishing  industry  or  by  the  seamen 
through  a  user  charge,  or  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  tax 
on  vessels. 

A  key  question  went  unanswered  dur- 
ing debate.  Why  can  not  the  owner  of  a 
boat  provide  his  own  hospitalization  or 
buy  his  own  health  insurance  contract? 
He  Is  able  to  do  so.  He  is  working.  He 
has  money. 

Until  1954  these  boatowners  received 
free  medical  care,  but  a  decade  ago  fair- 
ness prevailed  and  they  were  removed 
from  what  the  critics  of  medicare  call 
socialized  medicine.  Indeed,  if  medicare 
is  "evil,"  why  the  big  push  to  bring  own- 
ers back  under  it? 

Proponents  of  the  bill  had  only  one 
argument:  to  restore  a  traditional  right, 
one  that  had  been  earned  because  of 
working  at  a  "hazardous  occupation." 
Using  this  reasoning,  why  not  provide 
free  medical  care  for  farmers  who  are 
apt  to  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  while  operat- 
ing compickers  and  other  mechanized 
tools?  Certainly  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers  are  worse  off  economically  than 
fishing  boat  entrepreneurs. 

As  a  vigorous  proponent  of  medicare.  I 
could  not  become  a  party  to  hyprocrisy 
and  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    197 WILDERNESS    BILL 

The  wilderness  bill  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  conservation 
measures  ever  before  the  Congress. 
Sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
House  Members,  it  was  supported  by 
practically  all  National  and  State  con- 


servation organizations  and  civic  groun. 
having  an  interest  in  natural  resouJS 
and  conservation.  ^^* 

The  bill,  which  establishes  a  national 
policy  for  wilderness  preservation  ^ 
a  program  to  make  it  effective,  places  sS 
million  acres  of  our  national  forests  and 
wild  areas  in  the  National  Wildemew 
Preservation  System.  In  addition  h 
provides  that  5.6  million  acres  may  be 
added  during  a  10-year  review  period. 
Any  changes  in  the  system  can  be  made 
only  after  public  hearings  and  congres- 
sional  review. 

During  fioor  action  a  provision  was  re- 
moved which  would  permit  ski  commer- 
cialization in  3,500  acres  of  southern 
California's  Mount  San  Gorgonio  Wild 
Area.  It  seemed  incongruous  to  emln^ 
legislation  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
designed  to  preserve  primitive  areas,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  would  allow  commer- 
cialization of  a  wilderness  site  close  to 
my  congressional  district.  Mail  from 
individuals  ran  heavily  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  ski  amendment,  whereat 
organizational  or  inspired  pressure  group 
mail  was  heavily  in  favor.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  amendment  was  struck  from  tlie 
bill. 

ROLLCALL    NO.     210 VIETNAM     RESOLUTION 

National  unity  as  refiected  by  the  Con- 
gress following  the  unprovoked  attacks 
upon  American  vessels  by  North  Viet- 
nam came  as  a  stem  reminder  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  the  United  States  will 
protect  its  own  interests  and  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  wherever  and  wtien- 
ever  the  challenge  arises. 

After  meeting  with  my  colleagues  in 
an  executive  session  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  hear  Secretaiy 
of  State  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  and  General  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
give  testimony  in  support  of  the  joint 
congressional  resolution  calling  for 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia,  there  could 
be  no  question  that  President  Johnson 
took  a  firm,  prudent,  and  proper  course 
in  ordering  retaliatory  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnamese  military  installations. 

The  President  acted  with  the  dignity 
and  determination  appropriate  to  tlie 
leader  of  the  free  world's  strongest  na- 
tion, and  he  deserves  the  imwavering 
support  of  all  citizens  in  any  further 
action  which  becomes  necessary  in  the 
critical  period  ahead.  President  John- 
son proved  himself  to  be  a  Commander 
in  Chief  who  is  calm  under  pressure, 
courageous  when  challenged,  and  clear 
thinking  when  faced  with  a  complex  in- 
ternational crisis. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
responsible  action  which  he  took — action 
which  was  widely  acclaimed  at  home  and 
abroad — is  now  being  distorted  by  issue- 
hungry  politicians  who  have  quick 
trigger  fingers,  poor  aim,  and  even  worse 
judgment.  Irresponsible  allegations  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  authorized 
military  commanders  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  North  Vietnam  were 
soundly  criticized  by  the  press  and  pub- 
lic, and  correctly  so.  Election  year  or 
not.  I  am  sure  the  American  people  will 
not  allow  such  gross  distortions,  misrep- 
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un- 

in 


on 


■rhirJi  has  now 

MToected  on  the  basis  of  past  per-     Lincoln  observed  when  he  commented 
f*rinS^e— by  President  Johnson's  prin-     the  general  welfare  more  than  a  century 
iSSdSctor,  a  person  who.  only  a  few     ago: 
Xt  months  ago.  himself   advocated 
^vinff  military  commanders  the  option 
to  u^  nuclear  weapons  at  their  own 
discretion. 

,fjUjCAU£   NOS.    212-216— ANTIPOVIKTY    BILL 

With  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor 


The  act  recognizes  that  if  the  war  on    would  jeopardize  existing  pension  pro- 
poverty  is  to  be  won  all  levels  of  gov-     grams  for  veterans  of  all  wars  who  have 

HH.  1927 
all  vet- 
erans and  it  had  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 


,,-antations.  and  falsehoods  to  go  ur 

^11  nffPd       Proof   of   this   is   evident    U*  puvciiij    la    tu    uc    wun    tui   icvcis    ui    Buv-  K'^iULUi  ivii    vci/cictiui  ui.  eui  wcua  »» 

*'^*^"ves-I-said-it.   no-I-didn't"   stance  enunent  must  pool  and  coordinate  their  service-connected  disabilities.    H 

**!?.  V,  hM  now  been  adopted — as  could  efforts  to  promote  the  common  good.    As  properly  considered  the  needs  of 


BOLLCALLS    NOB.    224-225 HOUSING    ACT 


The  Housing  Act  of  1964  did  not  au- 
thorize any  new  housing  programs  but 
merely  extended  present  programs  for 
another  year.  It  did  contain,  however, 
several  key  provisions  designed  to  tight- 
en administration  of  the  program  and 


If  the  Nation  refuse  to  make  Improvements 
or  the  more  general  kind  because  their  bene- 
fits may  be  somewhat  local,  a  State  may  for 
the  same  reason  refuse  to  make  an  improve- 
ment because  Its  benefits  may  be  somewhat 
general.     Thus  it  Is  seen  that  if  this  argu- 

^    „,„_„ ment  of  inequality  Is  suflBclent  anywhere,  it 

h  nltv  Act  of  1964  the  Congress  and  the  is  suflicient  everj-where,  and  puts  an  end  to  correct  weaknesses  in  present  law.  As 
f^iMon  pledged  an  attack  on  poverty  in     improvements  altogether.  the  Republican  floor  manager  of  the  bill 

the  midst  of  plenty.    But  the  act  is  no  rollcall  no.  217 — veterans  pensions         said: 

panacea  for  poverty.  It  will  not  wipe  when  the  House  unanimously  passed  i  do  J^ot  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  fear 
out  deprivation  and  dependency  with  a  h.R.  1927  it  renewed  its  commitment  to  Federal  involvement  or  control— this  is  m- 
Sigle  stroke.    Its  fruits  ^m^^ot  be  har-     the  men  who  defended  our  country  in     "'""-^    ""  ^"""^  *"  "'"'""**  """'■"  '''"''  "*" 


stead,  an  effort  to  promote  more  local  re- 


degradation  and  despair.  And  in  extend-  j^  ^^^g  supported  by  W.  R.  Kime,  nation- 
ing  a  helping  hand  to  young  and  old  ^^  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
alike,  the  poverty  program  seeks  to  re-  ^^j.  j  ^^^  informed  the  House  Veterans- 
lease  them  from  the  harriess  of  the  hand-  ^g^.j.g  Committee  that  it  would  "not 
out.    The  act  seeks  to  do  what  its  title  ^^^j.  anything  more  from  national  head- 


««Ll  in  a  year  or  in  a  decade.  But  it  is  ^orld  Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean  ^Po^^^^^^^y  ^^'^  *  lessening  of  the  need  for 
ve6ieaui»  j^c«"  o/.tr.nwlpH(rmpnt  that  VYoriQ  wars  1  ana  u.  ana  iiie  is.oreari  future  Federal  asslBtance  and  involvement, 
a  beginning,  an  acknowledginent  tnat    conflict,  as  weU  as  to  their  widows  and 

the  world's  wealthiest  and  mightiest  na-  children.  The  bill  was  endorsed  by  all  Thebill'smajor  provisions  would:  per- 
tion  wUl  not  stand  idly  by  while  millions  ^j  ^^le  Nation's  leading  veterans  organi-  mlt  lower  down  payments  and  higher 
of  its  citizens  waste  away  on  the  vine  of  zations,  and  I  was  especially  pleased  that  mortgage  amounts  on  FHA  sales  and  give 
,j        ._     .     i:       .4.  additional  protection  against  foreclosure 

for  FHA  homeowners;  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  low-interest  direct  loans 
for  rental  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
new  housing  aids  for  the  handicapped; 
authorize  35.000  additional  units  of  low- 
rent  public  housing;  provide  an  addi- 
tional $25  miUion  in  grants  for  the  parks 
and  playgrounds  program;  and  author- 
ize additional  grants  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program  and  tighten  its  require- 
ments to  encourage  more  rehabilitation 
and  code  enforcement. 

This  latter  feature,  providing  for  more 
intensive  enforcement  of  housing  codes 
as  they  relate  to  safety  and  sanitation, 
could  eliminate  the  first  stages  of  blight 
and  prevent  the  need  for  subsequent 
clearance  through  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. It  also  authorizes  $50  million  in 
low-interest  loans  to  help  homeowners 
and  businessmen  to  improve  their  prop- 
erties before  they  deteriorate  to  a  level 
where  bulldozers  have  to  be  called  In  to 
tear  them  down.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  cost  of  these  loans  will  be 
repaid  many  times  over  by  the  reduced 
need  for  demoUtion  of  buildings  in  urban 
renewal  areas. 


implies:  provide  an  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic self-help. 

The  program  does  this  in  several  ways. 
It  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  youths  16  to 
21  years  of  age  to  provide  them  with 
education,  vocational  training,  and  use- 
ful work  experience,  including  conserva- 
tion work.     It  sets  up  a  work-training 


quarters  about  Discharge  Petition  No. 
4 — re  H.R.  2332 — during  my  administra- 
tion." 

H.R.  1927.  which  liberalizes  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  payments,  is  long 
overdue.  Predicated  on  the  basis  of 
need,  its  benefits  are  justly  deserved.  It 
is  an  important  step  toward  assuring  that 


program  to  employ  youth  locally,  and  au-    veterans  and  their  families  will  be  able 
thorizes  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  provide  part-time  jobs  for 
students  from  low-income  families  who 
need  the  work  to  continue  their  studies. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  the  community  action  pro- 
gram which  relies  upon  the  traditional 
and  proven  American  method  of  helping 
organized  local  communities  to  help 
themselves  develop  antipoverty  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual area.  Programs  will  be  conducted  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  with 
the  maximum  possible  participation  by 
local  residents.  Funds  will  be  used  for 
education,  employment,  job  training  and 
counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, housing,  home  management  and 
welfare. 

Another  key  section  of  the  program 
provides  for  loans  to  small  businesses  on 
more  liberal  terms  than  the  regular  loan 
provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  money  must  be  ear- 
marked for  training  and  employment  of 
long-term  unemployed  persons  or  to  pro- 
mote management  skills. 

Contrary  to  what  many  partisan  critics 
of  the  program  allege,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  is  not  a  Federal  "power 
grab."  It  contains  specific  language  to 
maintain  a  proper  role  between  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  the  individual 
States  and  local  communities.  The  Gtov- 
emor  of  a  State  has  the  right  to  veto  the 
establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  camp,  just 
as  he  holds  veto  power  over  all  anti- 
poverty  projects  contracted  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  private 
agency. 


to  afford  a  more  healthful  and  fuller 
life. 

The  bill,  which  improves  the  pension 
law  in  several  ways,  would  allow  new 
exclusions  from  income  in  determining 
eligibility.  The  veteran  could  exclude 
10  percent  of  the  total  social  security 
payments  he  receives  in  1  year,  guaran- 
teeing that  the  recent  5-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  would 
not  cut  his  pension.  Also  excludable  is 
the  amount  paid  for  the  last  illness  and 
burial  of  his  deceased  spouse  or  child, 
profit  from  nonbusiness  sale  of  property, 
any  bonus  paid  by  the  State,  payments 
received  under  the  War  Orphan's  Act, 
and  all  of  a  wife's  earned  income.  Under 
present  law,  a  veteran  can  exclude  only 
the  first  $1,200  of  her  income  when  cal- 
culating his  own  income. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  present  re- 
quirement that  veterans  must  be  10-per- 
cent disabled  and  unemployable  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  at  age  65.  It  increases 
the  additional  allowance  for  aid  and 
attendance  cases  from  $70  to  $100.  and 
it  provides  a  new  rate  of  $35  additional 
per  month  to  any  veteran  who  is  per- 
manently houseboimd. 

The  total  cost  factor  of  the  bill  will  not 
Involve  a  prohibitive  cost  upon  the  econ- 
omy but  will  stabilize  for  the  next  sever- 
al years  at  about  $100  million  annually. 
This  figure  compares  to  an  estimated  $1 
billion  annually  had  H.R.  2332,  a  pro- 
posed pension  bill  solely  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  been  enacted.  The  cost 
burden  of  this  measure  would  be  so 
great — and  It  In  no  way  relates  to  the 
need  of  the  individual  recipient — that  It 


The  88th  Congress — A  Record  of 
Achievement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1. 1964 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress  will  probably  adjourn  In  a  few 
days.  As  has  been  my  practice  In  the 
past,  I  am  sending  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent, a  report  printed  at  my  expense  on 
the  work  of  this  Congress. 

The  year  1963  will  mean  many  things 
to  many  people,  but  history  will  probably 
record  It  as  the  year  the  President  of  the 
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Utalted  St)  iies,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
was  assasanated.  This  great  young  man 
win  long  ]  ive  ith  our  hearts. 

In  thost  dark  hours  of  that  tragic  No- 
vember 24 ,  and  through  the  succeeding 
days  and  xreeks,  our  Nation  was  blessed 
to  have  sxong  shoulders  to  which  the 
burdois  o  the  Executive  Office  could  be 
shifted.  ;  ^resident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
picked  up  the  reins  without  faltering, 
without  p;rmlttlng  any  loss  in  national 
momentuii.  He  pledged  himself  to 
dedicate  1:  is  efforts  to  the  attainment  of 
President  Kennedy's  program.  He  di- 
rected hi4  tremendous  energy  to  that 
task. 

The  recbrd  of  the  88th  Congress,  de- 
scribed by  competent  and  Impartial  ob- 
servers as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
in  our  Nt  tion's  annals,  serves  in  large 
part  as  a  tribute  to  his  dedication,  his 
ability,  an  d  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

This  Congress  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  Ir  our  country's  history.  The 
first  sessic  a  ended  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas 1963.  laving  been  in  session  through 
the  prevlo  is  night  until  7  a.m.  The  sec- 
ond sessio  a  wlU  probably  have  an  Octo- 
ber 1964  ( atellne.  While  all  the  legisla- 
tion consi  lered  by  this  Congress  cannot 
be  listed  lere.  I  am  including  some  of 
the  major  actions. 
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ppresent  time  about  60  percent  of 

appropriated  by  the  Congress 

liational  defense.    This  sum  is 

tlm4s  more  than  the  total  flnanc- 

health,  education,  labor,  and 

Urograms,    the   second   largest 

Federal  spending,  which  ac- 

forjonly  7.6  percent  of  the  national 

'  lie  cost  of  maintaining  free- 
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NATIONAI.    DETSNSS 


planning   military   expendl- 

year  cycles,  by  avoiding  un- 

dupllcatlon  in  equipment,  and 

the    competitive    purchasing 

private  business,  the  Defense 

saved  $2.5  billion  in  the  fis- 

over  what  would  have  been 

old  methods  of  procurement. 

'  oted  for  legislation  which  has 

possible  the  development  of  our 

i  ind  effective  defense  structure. 

Johnson  said  on  June  3,  1964: 
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In  every  Eirea  of  national  strength  America 
today  is  stronger  than  It  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. It  li  stronger  than  any  adversary  or 
comblnatlc  n  of  adversaries.  It  is  stronger 
than  the  combined  might  of  all  nations  in 
the  hlstor]    of  the  world. 

EDUCATION 

long  been  Interested  in  local. 

Federal  activity  in  the  field  of 

The  first  bill  which  I  intro- 

he  present  Congress  was  H.R. 

establish  a  Department  of  Edu- 

had  introduced  this  bill  in  a 

(pongress,  at  which  time  I  said 

floor: 


Hoise 


•   stated    that   "a   lawgiver 

dlr^  his  attention  above  all  to  the 

3f   youth."     What  Aristotle  said 

ago  remains  true  today.    Educa- 

betome  the  key  to  both  national  ad- 

and  national  survival.  •  •  •  What 

todf y  has  the  most  profound  effect 

world  of  tomorrow  will  be  like. 


OIO' 


Therefc  re,  the  actions  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, whi  ib.  may  well  be  recorded  in  liis- 


tory  as  the  "Education  Congress,"  are 
particularly  gratifying  to  me.  The  ac- 
complishments Include: 

First.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act: 
It  is  the  first  general  college  aid  program 
ever  enacted.  It  provides  $1.2  billion 
In  grants  and  loans  over  a  3-year  period. 

Second.  Vocational  Education  Act:  It 
provides  $956  million  in  matching  grants 
for  the  expansion  of  State  vocational 
educational  programs  in  the  next  5  years. 
The  law  also  authorizes  work-study 
grants  for  needy  vocational  students. 

Third.  Medical  and  Dental  School 
Act:  It  authorizes  $175  million  in  grants 
to  build  such  schools ;  also  provides  loans 
for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy. 

Fourth.  Mental  Health  Facilities  Act: 
It  authorizes  grants  of  $51.5  million  over 
3  years  to  train  20,000  teachers  of  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children. 

Fifth.  National  Defense  Education 
Act:  It  increases  funds  for  college  loans; 
continues  programs  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  training, 
and  for  counseling  services. 

Many  worthy  Philadelphia  students 
have  been  able  to  continue  in  college  be- 
cause of  the  loan  program  under  this  act. 
The  Federal  loan  program  is  acceptable 
to,  and  supported  by,  all  elements  in- 
terested in  higher  education.  It  provides 
for  the  return  of  the  public  funds  with 
interest.  It  contains  special  inducements 
for  teachers  so  that  the  teacher  short- 
age can  be  overcome.  It  helps  one  of  the 
most  vital  programs  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Sixth.  Library  Service  and  Construc- 
tion Act:  It  authorizes  $25  million  to 
help  develop  and  expand  existing  li- 
braries to  cover  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas;  also  provides  $20  million  for  new 
library  construction, 

TAX    BILL 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  provided  the 
biggest  tax  cut  in  our  Nation's  history — 
$11.5  billion  in  individual  and  corporate 
income  levies.  Designed  to  bring  our 
free  enterprise  economy  to  its  fullest  po- 
tential, the  largest  share  of  the  individ- 
ual tax  cut  is  going  to  the  workingman, 
to  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
less — and  this  group  accounts  for  85  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers.  Business  gains 
have  resulted  from  the  $2.5  billion  invest- 
ment incentive  for  modernization  and 
expansion,  the  corporate  tax  cut  of  more 
than  $2  billion,  and  the  release  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  spending  stream. 
President  Johnson  did  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  this  act  when  he  called 
it  the  single  most  important  step  that  we 
have  taken  to  strengthen  our  economy 
since  World  War  n. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
legislation  ever  enacted  was  passed  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  by  the 
Congress  and  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  2,  1964. 

The  act  provides  a  legal  framework  for 
solving  problems  stemming  from  the 
abridgment  or  denial  of  civil  rights.  It 
emphasizes  voluntary  compliance,  plus 
local  and  State  enforcement  If  voluntary 
efforts   fail.    Much   responsibility   rests 
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with  the  State  authorities  before  iiwi.^« 
intervention.  ^'**^ 

The  legislation  Is  designed  to  previ** 
racial  discrimination  in  these  five  arS^ 
voting  in  Federal  elections;  access  to^l 
lie  accommodations;  the  use  of  pu^ 
facilities  such  as  paifcs,  libraries  &m 
schools;  programs  supported  by  PedSS 
funds,  and  employment.  ^^ 

In  signhig  the  bUl,  the  President  said: 
The  purpose  of  this  law  Is  simple,  it  AnL 
not  restrict  the  freedom  of  any  AmerlcaBL» 
long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of  othen  n 
does  not  give  special  treatment  to  any  dti 
zen.  It  does  say  the  only  limit  to  a  rn^n't 
hope  for  happiness,  and  for  the  future  of  hi! 
children,  shall  be  his  own  ability. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT   ACT 

Last  month  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  a  bill  "to  mobilize  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to 
combat  poverty  in  the  United  States." 
The  act  provides  for  a  3 -year  program, 
with  appropriations  of  $947.5  million  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  1965  to  combat  poverty 
which  affects  20  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population. 

The  new  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, headed  by  Sargent  Shrlver,  win 
administer  the  several  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  new  law.  Including: 

First.  A  Job  Corps  to  provide  100,000 
youths,  ages  16-21,  with  a  2-year  voca- 
tional training  and  work  experience. 

Second.  A  work-training  program  to 
enable  200,000  youths  to  work  and  train 
in  their  own  communities  on  projects 
selected  by  local  organizations  or  govern- 
ments. 

Tliird.  A  work-study  program  to  prt>- 
vide  part-time  emplojmient  for  140,000 
needy  students  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue in  college. 

Fourth.  A  community  action  program 
to  encourage  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties to  prepare  long-range  plans  to  assist 
low-income  individuals  and  families  to 
obtain  education,  emplojrment,  job  train- 
ing and  counseling,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, housing,  and  welfare. 

Fifth.  A  corps  of  volunteers  to  act  as  a 
domestic  peace  corps  among  needy  Amer- 
icans. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  because  I  regard  It 
not  only  as  a  measure  designed  to  com- 
bat poverty  but  as  an  Investment  in  our 
Nation's  youth.  It  will  meet  the  needs 
of  idle  young  men  who  cannot  find  a 
place  in  today's  labor  market,  because 
there  is  no  place  for  them. 

tTKBAN  MASS  TRANSPOHTATION   ACT 

Public  Law  88-379  authorizes  Federal 
grants  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvement  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  local  mass  transit  systenfi. 
These  grants  may  cover  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  new  facilities,  and 
may  be  made  to  local  public  authorities 
to  help  either  publicly  owned  systems 
or  systems  privately  owned  and  operated 
under  a  lease  arrangement.  A  total  of 
$300  million  is  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion over  a  3-year  period.  Loan  assist- 
ance is  also  provided  by  the  extension  of 
a  provision  in  existing  law  authorizing 
$50  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
also  authorizes  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  new  and  improved 
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«#  m*>ptinB  mass  transit  problems. 
SJuSs  PuS^^  *^«  balance  of  the  $25 
^'Sner^nt  authority  provided  by  the 
"^^n/fct  of  1961.  plus  up  to  $30  mil- 
STof the  n°w  grant  authority,  would 
z.  made  available. 

^^  passage  of  Public  Law  88-379  was 
.  «mrce  of  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  spon- 
*^mass  transportation  proposals  m 
Splsth  congress  as  weU  as  in  the  87th 
Sfiress  In  urging  the  House  Com- 
£iS  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  take 
SlSe  action,  I  stated: 

uv  own  district  in  Philadelphia  Is  In  one 
„fttie  metropolitan  areas  which  Is  repre- 
-ntetlve  of  the  complex  of  problems  con- 

^j^  with  urban  transportation.  Al- 
SSi  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
^n  having  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
toward  solution  of  at  least  some  of  the  prob- 
lana,  nevertheless  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

SOCIAL     SECTJRITY 

Both  Houses  have  approved  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  as  well 
«  a  broadening  of  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  program.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  social  secvurity  bill  includes  a 
modified  hospitalization  program  fi- 
nanced through  social  security.  As  this 
is  written,  a  House-Senate  conference  is 
working  to  iron  out  the  differences  in  the 
two  bills. 

With  a  few  days  to  go  before  adjourn- 
ment, Congress  now  appears  more  likely 
to  provide  some  increase  in  cash  bene- 
fits to  social  security  beneficiaries  than 
to  pass  a  health  care  measure.  The  lat- 
ter also  is  greatly  needed,  and  if  not  now 
provided  for,  I  hope  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  will  be  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

veterans'  benefits 

The  concern  of  Congress  for  veterans' 
needs  is  reflected  in  the  following  meas- 
ures. Last  year  the  Congress  enacted 
two  laws  increasing  payments  to  widows, 
children,  and  parents  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service-cormected  disabilities. 
Other  legislation  provided  additional 
compensation  for  service-incurred  loss 
of  hearing  or  speech.  Congress  also  au- 
thorized the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
waive  recovery  for  defaults  on  home 
loans  in  certain  hardship  cases. 

This  year  the  Congress  provided  for 
additional  assistance  for  children  of  vet- 
erans with  total  and  permanent  service- 
connected  disability.  Also  authorized  is 
a  5-year,  $5  million-a-year  program  of 
aid  to  students  on  a  matching  basis  for 
nursing  home  facilities  in  State  veteran 
homes.  Proposed  pension  legislation  lib- 
eralizing the  rates  and  income  limita- 
tions of  all  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and 
Korean  veterans  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  is  now  before  a 
conference  committee.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  permits  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  tsTies  of  income  in  de- 
termining Income  for  pension  purposes. 
Cash  benefits  accruing  to  veterans  under 
this  legislation  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $330  million  in  the  next  5  years. 


housing 
The  Housing  Act  was  extended  for  1 
year.    It  provided  $725  million  for  urban 
renewal;  permits  37,500  new  public  hous- 
ing units;  raises  to  $30,000  the  mort- 


gsige  insurance  limit  on  one-family  FHA 
homes;  grants  broader  lending  authority 
to  banks;  establishes  a  new  $50  million 
program  to  induce  property  owners  to  re- 
habilitate slum  properties;  authorizes 
20-year  loans  at  3-percent  interest  to 
owners  and  tenants  of  property  in  urban 
renewal  areas:  up  to  $10,000  for  homes 
and  $50,000  for  noru-esidentlal  property; 
establishes  $150  million  for  direct  farm 
housing  loans;  $75  miUion  for  direct 
housing  loans  for  the  elderly;  $30  million 
for  urban  planning  assistance  in  renewal 
areas;  $25  million  for  grants  to  help  in 
purchase  of  park  lands  and  open  space 
areas;  $10  million  for  a  new  program  of 
low-rent  housing  for  migrant  farmwork- 
ers; and  finally,  sets  up  relocation  pay- 
ments up  to  $1,500  for  each  business,  and 
a  rent  supplement  for  families  paid  over 
a  period  of  5  months,  for  residents  and 
businesses  displaced  by  iu"ban  renewal. 

CONSERVATION 

The  passage  of  the  act  establishing  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem represents  the  culmination  of  nu- 
merous years  of  effort,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  This  action  was  a  source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  know  it  is  to 
the  people  of  my  district  in  Philadelphia 
who,  like  those  in  all  other  regions  of 
our  country,  but  particularly  those  of 
the  heavily  settled  eastern  seaboard,  are 
greatly  interested  hi  preserving  for  our- 
selves and  for  future  generations  these 
"wilderness  areas." 

Under  this  legislation  9.1  million  acres 
of  federally  owned  lands  are  to  be  perma- 
nently preserved  in  thehr  primeval,  im- 
trammeled  state.  Over  the  next  10  years 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture are  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  possible  inclusion  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nearly  52  million  more  acres  of 
Government  land  now  classified  as 
primitive  national  forests,  national  park 
areas,  seashores,  and  game  ranges  or 
refuges. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
also  enacted  into  law  this  year,  will  as- 
sist the  States  in  providing  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  meet 
growing  public  needs. 

EQUAL  PAY 

An  equal-pay-for-equal-work  bill  had 
been  introduced  in  every  Congress  since 
1945  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. A  bill  was  finally  passed  in  this 
88th  Congress,  Public  Law  88-38,  pro- 
hibitlng  discrimination  in  pay  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  work  that  is  subject  to 
the  minimum  wage  laws.  Because  tills 
act  excludes  from  coverage  several 
categories  of  workers,  it  is  not  as  strong 
as  those  of  us  who  have  long  worked  for 
equal  pay  would  like  it  to  be.  However, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

No  commentary  on  the  88th  Congress 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

On  July  26,  1963,  President  Kennedy, 
addressing  the  Nation  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, said: 

This  treaty  •  •  •  will  not  resolve  all  con- 
flicts •  •  •  but  It  is  an  important  first 
step — a  step  toward  peace — a  step  toward 
reason — a  step  away  from  war. 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  take  that  first 
B^J^p.    Let  us,  if  we  can,  get  back  from  the 


shadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of  peace. 
And  If  that  Journey  Is  1,000  miles,  or  even 
more,  let  history  record  that  we,  in  this  land, 
at  this  time,  took  the  first  step. 

Signed  by  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  more  than  100  other  nations, 
and  ratified  by  an  80  to  19  bipartisan  vote 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  treaty  advances 
our  national  interest  by  checking  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  reducing 
fallout  hazards. 

The  agreement  bans  nuclear  tests  In 
areas  where  detection  capability  Is 
good — space,  the  atmosphere,  and  imder 
water.  Underground  testing  can  con- 
tinue, however,  as  long  as  radioactive  de- 
bris does  not  spread  beyond  the  testing 
nation's  territory.  The  treaty  in  no  way 
restricts  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
wartime,  and  it  contains  a  withdrawal 
clause  if  "extraordinary  events  have 
jeopardized  the  supreme  interests"  of  the 
nation.  While  America  does  not  relax 
its  guard — maintaining  on  a  standby 
basis  testing  facilities  silenced  by  the 
ban — we  have  demonstrated  our  genuine 
interest  in  the  health  and  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  had  hoped  that  in  1964  the  Congress 
would  revise  the  archaic  national  origins 
provisions  of  our  immigration  law.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  held  extensive  hearings,  be- 
glrming  on  June  11,  on  pending  immigra- 
tion proposals,  including  my  bUl.  I  urged 
the  subcommittee  to  take  action  designed 
to  correct  discriminatory  and  other  in- 
iquitous features  of  our  immigration 
code. 

However,  since  the  last  two  parts  of  the 
hearings  have  not  reached  the  printing 
stage  as  of  this  writing,  it  is  not  expected 
that  Congress  will  entirely  revise  the 
antiquated  immigration  system  in  this 
session. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  represent  the 
4th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  88th  Congress  and  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  con- 
stituents for  this  privilege.  If  reelected 
on  November  3  to  the  89th  Congress,  I 
shall  diligently  continue  to  keep  up  with 
all  matters  which  affect  the  district  and 
the  Nation  and  to  serve  my  people  in 
every  possible  way. 


Secretary  McNamara's  Statement  Before 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1, 1964 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Ford,  placed  in  the 
Record  a  letter,  dated  September  15. 
1964,  from  former  Defense  Secretary 
Thomas  S.  Gates  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  So  that  the  mat- 
ter can  be  viewed  in  its  full  context,  I 
feel  it  would  be  fitting  to  place  In  the 
Record  the  other  items  involved  in  the 
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exchange  of  correspondence.  These  con- 
sist of  a  «legram  Secretary  McNamara 
sent  to  BA*.  Oates  on  August  31,  1964,  as 
well  as  Sscretary  McNamara 's  response 
on  Septenber  18.  1964,  to  Mi.  Gates' 
Septembe  r  IS  letter. 

Prkss  Rzleasz 

Secretar '  of  Defense  McNamara  today 
issued  the  Tollowlng  statMnent  In  connection 
with  the  izchange  of  correspondence  with 
former  Sec  retary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates : 

"It  iB  un  ortunate  that  any  misunderstand- 
ing has  art  ten  about  m^y  opinion  of  my  pred- 
eceeaor,  Tt  omas  Oates.  As  I  emphasized  in 
my  telegra  n  of  Aug^ust  31,  1964.  to  Mr.  Oates, 
which  I  ai  I  releasing  at  his  request.  I  have 
the  hlghes  i  regard  for  him  and  for  the  per- 
sonal cont  Ibutlona  he  made  to  our  Nation's 
security  as  Secretary  of  Defense." 

'  Thk  SzcanAKT  or  Dktenss, 
n  luhirmton,  D.C.,  August  31, 1964. 
Deab  Toi  [ :  I  understand  from  Doug  Dillon 
that  you  ^ere  concerned  about  my  state- 
ment befoie  the  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittee. I  'ecognlze  the  cause  of  yovir  con- 
cern and  t  le  Importance  of  keeping  the  De- 
fense Depa  rtment  out  of  the  partisan  politi- 
cal arena.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreclai  e  yoiur  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional seci:  rlty  and  the  Importance  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  you  Instituted  as  Secre- 
tary of  D«  ense. 

For  3>4  rears  I  have  tried  to  prevent  De- 
fense pollc  es  and  programs  from  being  dis- 
cxissed  In  t .  partisan  context.  I  have  taken 
every  oppo  tunlty  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  leople  understand  that  Defense 
Is  not  a  pa  tlsan  political  matter;  but  rather 
that  It  Is  u  complex  problem  to  which  you 
and  I  and  many  others  In  and  out  of  uni- 
form have  given  and  are  giving  our  best 
efforts  In  t  le  Interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  hi  ,ve  tried  to  point  this  out  on 
numeroxis  i  iccaslons.    For  example. 

At  a  preis  conference  on  May  26,  1961,  I 
said.  "I  tblnk  Tom  Gates,  more  than  any 
other  Secri  tary  In  recent  years,  did  much 
to  establls  i  a  close  relationship  with  the 
chiefs  I  liave  endeavored  to  expand  upon 
that  relatldnshlp." 

At  a  preis  conference  on  July  6,  1962,  I 
said:  "The  Mi  Force  has  in  the  i>ast  year,  as 
a  result  ol  work  that  started  long  before 
we  entered  the  Department.  Introduced  a 
new  main  enance  system  which  Is  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  efficiency  of  their 
maintenance  operations." 

Before  tb  e  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  April  20,  1963,  I  said:  "When 
we  took  offl  :e,  we  had  a  Arm  base  from  which 
to  work.  ]  4y  predecessor,  Tom  Oates,  had 
already  glvjn  strong  support  to  such  pro- 
grams as  ^flnuteman  and  Polaris,  which 
are  designed  to  ride  out  any  conceivable 
attack." 

In  my  sti  tement  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comnittee  on  August  13,  1963,  I  said: 
"There  hav  >  been  very  substantial  Increases 
in  our  nuclear  forces  over  the  last  5  years." 

It  has  tx  en  my  consistent  position  that 
defense  matters  should  be  kept  outside 
the  partlsa]  i  political  arena.  Even  respond- 
ing to  chai  j^  made  by  a  Republican  Task 
Force  on  J\  ne  29,  1964,  I  stated: 

"I  read  w  ith  regret  the  partisan  attack  on 
our  Nation'  i  military  program  contained  in 
the  report  c  f  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee's Task  ]  'orce  on  American  Strategy  and 
Strength. 

"The  nat  onal  defense  has  always  been  a 
bipartisan  i  ctlvlty  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
To  date  R«  publicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
have  suppc  rted  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram of  th;  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion." 

My  effort!  to  keep  defense  matters  outside 
the  partlsoi  political  arena  have  become  In- 


creasingly difficult  over  the  past  several 
weeks  as  Senator  Goldwatss  has  persistently 
made  defense  a  partisan  political  Issue.  In 
addition,  he  has  so  phrased  his  attacks  as 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  our  mili- 
tary power  and  has  thus  Jeopardized  our  na- 
tional security.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  statements  which,  if  allowed 
to  stand  unchallenged,  could  do  great  harm 
to  the  credibility  of  our  defense  posture. 

In  an  article  in  Life  magazine  on  January 
17,  1964,  Senator  Goldwater  stated:  "Our 
present  deterrent  power  was  built  almost 
entirely  under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. There  has  been  no  signlflcant  addi- 
tion to  it  since,  and  there  are  no  plans  for 
strengthening  it.  There  are.  indeed,  plans 
to  phase  It  down." 

On  the  program  Issues  and  Answers  on 
February  9,  1964,  Senator  Goldwater  stated: 
"•  •  *  I  have  not  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  these  missiles.  I  know  their  accuracy 
and  I  know  that  it  is  wonderful.  What  I 
am  talking  about  Is.  will  they  go  when  the 
button  Is  pushed  under  actual  conditions, 
and  I  have  not  been  satisfied  that  the  reli- 
ability figures  that  Secretary  McNamara  gave 
us  are  right  •   •   *." 

In  a  speech  at  Palomar  Junior  College 
California,  on  March  20.  1964,  Senator  Gold- 
water  stated:  "I  make  the  flat  charge  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  the 
State  Department  are  engaged  In  unilateral 
disarmament  at  the  expense  of  peace  and 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  •   •   •." 

In  a  speech  at  the  Economic  Club  in  De- 
troit on  March  25,  1964.  Senator  Goldwater 
cited  iovix  fatal  flaws  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture: "First,  we  are  building  a  Maglnot  line 
of  missiles.  Second,  we  are  falling  to  intro- 
duce rapid  technological  advances,  some- 
times because  of  false  economy,  sometimes 
because  of  misguided  steps  toward  disarma- 
ment. Third,  we  are  permitting  our  defense 
policies  to  disrupt  NATO  and  our  other  alli- 
ances. Fourth,  we  are  downgrading  the 
armed  services,  ignoring  professional  mili- 
tary advice  and  substituting  one  man's  book- 
keeping technique  for  national  policy." 

In  a  speech  to  the  Texas  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Dallas  on  June  16.  1964.  Senator 
Goldwater  said.  "We  are  in  second  place  and 
I  defy  the  czar  of  the  Pentagon  to  dispute 
that  statement  " 

On  June  5,  1964.  in  response  to  a  question 
from  the  Associated  Press.  Senator  Gold- 
water  said.  "The  defense  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration add  up,  in  effect,  to  unilateral 
disarmament.  We  are  lagglag  behind  in 
weapons  technology  and  in  the  development 
of  new  systems." 

In  accepting  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  on  July  17.  1964,  Senator  Gold- 
water  stated.  "We  are  at  war  in  Vietnam — 
yet  the  President  who  Is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  forces  refuses  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  objective  is  victory.  His  Secretary 
of  Defense  continues  to  mislead  and  misin- 
form the  American  people.  It  has  been 
during  Democratic  years  that  our  strength 
to  deter  war  has  stood  still  and  even  gone 
Into  a  planned  decline." 

Before  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Washington  on  August  11. 
1964,  Goldwater  said.  "And  what  of  this,  the 
most  perilous  statistic  of  all?  Under  our 
present  defense  leadership,  with  its  utter 
disregard  for  new  weapons,  our  deliverable 
nuclear  capacity  may  be  cut  down  by  90 
percent  In  the  next  decade.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  The  figure  is  startling,  and  yet 
undeniable." 

In  his  forthcoming  book.  "Where  I  Stand," 
reprinted  in  part  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Senator  Goldwater  has  written :  "I  charge 
that  the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  has  be- 
come the  leading  advocate— indeed  the  lead- 
ing architect — of  a  so-called  defense  policy 
which,  by  the  late  1960"s  and  the  early  1970'8. 
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will  have  turned  the  shield  of  the  b*i«,k,. 
into  a  SWISS  cheese  wall,  full  of  S^ 
policy  which  will  have  Isolated  the  DoiS  '. 
America  behhid  a  Maglnot  line  of  mZZs 
a  policy  which  will  encourage  our  eni!^' 
to  become  bolder,  to  risk  the  final  fat»n^ 
toward  nuclear  war;  a  policy  which  will  b 
the  profession  of  arms  Into  a  second-cu^ 
craft;  a  policy  which  will  have  so  hardeZj 
the  arteries  of  our  defenses  that  flexibirMT 
sponse  to  challenges  will  be  impoMihi* 
leaving  us  with  the  alternatives  of  only  *»,*' 
drawal  or  nuclear  holocaust.  I  tvd^y 
The  architect  of  this  policy  is  the  piWnt 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  simplest  ternu  tbi 
defense  policies  of  this  administration  add 
up  to  unilateral  disarmament." 

I  regret  that  my  statement  befcre  the 
Democratic  platform  committee  was  given 
a  highly  partisan  Interpretation,  i  partlcu- 
larly  regret  that  anyone  should  infer  any 
Intention  on  my  part  to  detract  from  yo,n 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  national  securltr 
I  was,  rather,  trying  to  emphasize  the  tre- 
mendous  organizational  and  other  problenu 
which  you  and  I  have  encountered— anj 
which  I  continue  to  face — In  managing  the 
Defense  Department.  As  I  said  In  my  article 
In  the  April-June  1964  issue  of  the  CItII 
Service  Journal,  "When  the  President  nrrt 
asked  that  I  accept  appointment  as  the  Secre- 
t£iry  of  Defense  •  •  •  I  called  upon  my  pred! 
ecessor,  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 
Mr.  Gates  briefed  me  thoroughly  on  his  own 
experience  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  •  •  • 
During  his  6  years  as  Under  Secretary  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  thereafter  dur- 
ing his  2  years  as  Deputy  Secretary  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Gates  had  worked 
to  establish  the  sort  of  control  that  Congren 
has  authorized.  •  •  •  The  sheer  magiiltude 
of  the  task  as  it  unfolded  made  me  question 
again  whether  I  or  anyone  could  really  man- 
age the  Department." 

Unfortunately,  not  all  my  statements  be- 
fore the  Democratic  platform  committee  on 
August  17,  1964,  received  newspaper  coverage. 
For  example,  I  was  asked  as  a  result  of  the 
statement  In  the  Republican  platform,  "We 
will  return  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  their 
lawful  status  as  the  President's  principal 
military  advisers";  whether  there  had  been 
"any  structural  or  functional  change  In  the 
operations  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  In 
my  response,  I  stated : 

"I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  •  •  •  that 
my  predecessor.  Tom  Gates,  Initiated  a  seriei 
of  meetings  with  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Until 
that  time,  there  had  been  very  little  regular 
contact  between  the  Secretaries  and  the 
Chiefs  on  very  Important  matters  of  the  De- 
partment, and  particularly  that  was  true  In 
the  budget." 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit partisan  attacks  and  campaign  oratory 
to  bring  Into  question  the  credibility  of  the 
military  power  you  and  I  and  many  othen 
have  worked  so  hard  to  assemble.  My  pur- 
pose in  responding  to  these  attacks  by  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  has  not  been  to  make  the 
Defense  policies  and  programs  of  this  country 
a  partisan  political  matter.  Rather,  my  pur- 
pose has  been  to  attempt  to  assure  that 
our  allies  and  our  enemies,  as  well  as  the 
American  people,  retain  their  confidence  and 
respect  for  the  credibility  of  the  strategic 
deterrent  and  conventional  military  power 
of  this  country. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  remarks  were  Interpreted  In  any 
way  as  critical  of  the  outstanding  Job  you 
did  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  you  know, 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  contribu- 
tion you  made  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  for  the  assistance  you  gave  me  when 
I  became  Secretary. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKRT  S.  McNaMABA. 
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The  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   FEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1964 

Mr  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Peace 
Coros  launches  on  its  fourth  year  of  ac- 
HH^ln  foreign  lands,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  this  experiment  in 
nractlcal  idealism  has  met  with  phenom- 
pnal  success.  When  President  Kennedy 
siened  into  law  the  bill  creating  it  on  a 
permanent  basis,  on  September  22,  1961, 
Uie  Peace  Corps  had  been  operating  on  a 
pilot  basis  since  March  of  that  year; 
but  most  of  that  time  had  been  spent  in 
preparatory  steps  preliminary  to  service 
in  the  field. 

In  the  3  years  that  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation overseas,  It  has  won  almost  vm- 
mltigated  praise  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Every  country  to  which  it  has 
gone— and  the  Peace  Corps  goes  only 
where  it  is  invited  by  the  government  of 
the  country — it  has  been  asked  to  return 
and  expand. 

Some  of  the  host  countries  have  set 
up  Peace  Corps  type  projects  of  their 
own.  Many  other  countries  have  begun 
programs  patterned  after  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps.  In  this  flattering  imita- 
tion of  the  American  venture,  we 
find  fruition  of  that  idea  expressed  by 
that  man  of  vision,  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  when,  in  March  1961,  he 
hoped  that  "our  own  effort  [would  be] 
only  one  step  in  a  major  international 
effort  to  increase  the  welfare  of  all  men 
and  to  improve  understanding  among 
nations." 

At  home  the  Peace  Corps  has  over- 
come the  voices  of  the  skeptics.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  some  of 
the  early  criticism  of  the  idea  was 
strong  against  it.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  a 
fiasco.  More  than  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  admitted  agreeable  surprise  at 
his  error  in  prejudgment.  Some  of  the 
sternest  critics  have  become  the  most 
earnest  supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
action. 

When,  in  fact,  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers took  up  their  idealistic  missions 
abroad  and  began  the  process  of  helping 
others  to  help  themselves,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  words  of  one  favorable 
prophecy  began  to  come  true.  When 
Senator  Humphrey  had  been  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  proposed  program,  he 
had  foreseen  that  "the  effect  of  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  invaluable.  The  citizen 
of  an  undeveloped  country  may,"  he 
said,  "forget  a  can  of  American  supplies 
quickly  consumed.  He  may  resent  a 
load  of  American  guns  turned  over  to 
his  government.  But  his  memory  of 
working  with  and  sharing  the  skills  of 
an  American  citizen  will  be  strong  and 
enduring  •  •  •  America's  best  resource 
Is  its  people." 

When  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers — 
young  and  old — go  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  willing  and  prepared  to  adjust 


their  accustomed  way  of  life  to  the  hard- 
ships, living  conditions,  work,  recrea- 
tion, and  customs  of  the  natives,  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  physical  mission 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  forces  which 
they  have  set  In  motion  for  future  ac- 
complishment, for  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, for  goodwill,  and  for 
mutuality  of  hope.  They,  too,  have 
learned;  and  not  a  small  part  of  the 
benefit  of  a  Peace  Corps  tour  of  duty  Is 
the  preparation  for  service  in  the  var- 
ious fields  of  international  endeavor 
which  are  open  and  in  need  of  persons 
of  experience  and  imderstanding.  The 
U.S.  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise, at  home  and  abroad,  have 
welcomed  the  Peace  Corps  "graduates" 
and  seek  the  products  of  such  training. 

More  than  all  of  the  benefits  to  the 
recipients  of  Peace  Corps  aid,  more  than 
all  the  benefits  to  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer himself,  there  are,  however,  the 
benefits  that  rebound  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sum  of  that  experience. 
The  image  of  this  coimtry  abroad  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  reversed:  from 
"Yanqui,  go  home!"  to  "Yanqui,  come 
back!"  In  every  country  where  the  vol- 
unteer has  served,  there  has  been  appre- 
ciation of  this  different  sort  of  ambas- 
sador. More  and  more  countries  have 
asked  to  have  the  Peace  Corps  volim- 
teers  come  to  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  has,  above  all  else, 
succeeded  in  its  fulfillment  of  that  final 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created:  "to 
increase  through  such  exchange  of 
knowledge  the  chances  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  of  peace  on  earth."  It 
has  earned  its  name:  the  Peace  Corps. 


Los  Angeles  Cnttom  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1, 1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
last  trip  to  Los  Angeles  I  had  the  honor 
of  visiting  with  several  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

These  prominent  community  leaders 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  move  most  of  the  customs 
oflBces  now  located  in  downtown  Los  An- 
geles to  the  harbor  area  should  be 
reconsidered. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  understanding  that  all 
major  organizations  in  Los  Angeles  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  international 
trade  and  customs  matters  are  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  that  the  principal  fa- 
cilities of  the  Customs  Service  at  Los 
Angeles  should  be  maintained  in  the 
downtown  area,  where  they  have  always 
been  located. 

These  organizations  include  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Downtown  Businessmen's  Association, 
the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  South- 
em  California,  the  Customs  Brokers  and 


Freight  Forwarders  Association,  the  Li- 
censed Customs  Brokers  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Association,  and  the  Consular  Corps. 

On  behalf  of  these  groups.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  M.  Shostak,  one  of  the  leading  cus- 
toms attorneys  in  Los  Angeles,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Import 
Legislation  and  Customs  Problems  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  written  me  a  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive letter  listing  the  reasons  they 
believe  this  proposed  move  should  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  committee  on  import  legislation 
and  customs  problems  for  the  reasons 
which  I  now  wish  to  outline: 

First.  Construction  of  a  customhouse 
in  the  harbor  area  to  house  the  principal 
offices  of  U.S.  Customs  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Customs  District  would  greatly  inconven- 
ience the  substantial  business  interests 
in  the  downtown  area  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal users  of  the  customs  facilities 
there.  These  Include  the  customhouse 
brokers  (over  40  firms),  the  freight  for- 
warders, the  international  departments 
of  all  the  banks,  and  the  steamship  com- 
panies, now  located  within  1  mile  from 
the  present  offices  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  The  im- 
porters, exporters,  and  consular  offices 
are  also  concentrated  in  and  around  the 
downtown  area  of  Los  Angeles,  within 
a  radius  of  5  or  6  miles  of  the  present 
downtown  customs  offices. 

Second.  Unless  adequate  facilities  are 
maintained  in  the  downtown  area  to 
handle  the  customs  work  done  there,  the 
service  firms,  such  as  the  customhouse 
brokers,  freight  forwsu-ders,  steamship 
companies,  and  international  depart- 
ments of  the  banks  would  be  forced  to 
move  their  offices  from  their  present  con- 
venient downtown  locations  close  to  their 
customers  and  other  Government  offices 
with  which  they  must  deal,  to  the  harbor 
area  location  22  miles  away. 

Third.  Maintaining  only  an  entry  di- 
vision to  file  customs  entries  and  a 
cashier  of  customs  to  receive  payment 
of  duties  in  the  downtown  area  would  be 
totally  inadequate,  as  files  must  be  main- 
tained downtown  for  inspection  by  cus- 
toms brokers,  importers,  and  their  at- 
torneys. 

Fourth.  The  plan  to  move  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  customs  from  downtown 
Los  Angeles  to  the  harbor  location  was 
predicated  on  acceptance  of  the  plan  by 
the  users  of  customs,  90  percent  of 
whom  are  located  in  the  downtown  area. 

See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  Secretary  of  Treasury,  dated 
Junes,  1961,  page  12: 

Customs  should  not  agree  to  locate  In  a 
harbor  World  Trade  Center  until  It  Is  shown 
that  a  respectable  portion  of  the  users  will 
move,  too,  if  cvistoms  does,  and  do  bo  volxin- 
tarlly. 

See  also  remarks  of  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  hearing  before  Subcommittee 
of  Committee  on  Public  Works,  TJS.  Sen- 
ate, June  27.  1962,  acknowledging  that 
moving  customs  to  the  harbor  would 
"gravely  inconvenience  •  •  •  the  users 
of  customs,  the  importers,  and  the  cus- 
tomhouse brokers."  and  that  90  percent 
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of  the  isers  would  use  a  downtown 
branch  r  ither  than  one  located  at  the 
harbor,  a  page  23. 

Filth.  '  lie  Commissioner  of  Customs. 
In  his  tes  ;imony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committe  i.  indicated  that  tf  the  plan  to 
house  CUE  toma  in  the  harbor  area  and  to 
house  the  users  in  a  World  Trade  Center 
to  be  con  structed  in  that  area,  was  not 
accepted  md  implemented,  he  would  not 
be  In  f  avi  *t  of  proceeding  with  the  har- 
bor area  i  Ian. 

Sixth.  The  xisers  of  customs  located 
In  the  cemtral  area  of  Los  Angeles  have 
not  accepted  the  plan,  and  are  as  much 
opposed  o  moving  the  customs  offices 
to  the  ha  rbor  area  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  tl  le  hearings  at  Los  Angeles  be- 
fore the  Commissioner  of  Customs  in 
1961,  when  the  Commissioner  acknowl- 


edged (in 
10) .  that 
toms  in 


his  report  of  Jime  5,  1961,  page 
he  90  percent  of  users  of  cus- 
he  downtown  area  made  an 


overwhelidng  case  against  the  harbor 


area  site 
Seventl: 


The   40   customs   brokerage 


firms  In  '  he  downtown  area  alone,  ac- 
count fo  ■  about  500  employees  who 
would  be  forced  to  leave  the  downtown 
area  or  S(  ek  other  employment.  Many 
of  the  em  sloyees  have  indicated  an  un- 
wUllngnesj  to  work  in  the  harbor  area. 
This  woul  1  cause  grave  personnel  prob- 
lems to  tliese  firms,  as  these  employees 
require  sp^lal  training  and  are  difficult 
to  replace 

Eighth.  Many  of  these  firms  feel  that 
it  would  b  B  necessary  for  them  to  main- 
tain offlcei  in  the  harbor  area  and  down- 
town, to  jToperly  service  their  custom- 
ers, which  would  add  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  cistoms  clearance  of  Imported 
merchand  se  at  the  ports  in  our  customs 
district.  Increased  costs  of  customs 
clearance  x>uld  well  adversely  affect  the 
continued  growth  of  International  trade 
through  o\  r  port. 

Ninth.  Uemoval  of  these  finns  from 
the  downt  own  area  woiild  result  in  loss 
of  business  by  restaurants,  department 
stores,  and  other  establishments  now 
patronlzeq  by  these  firms  and  their  em- 
ployees. 
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Tenth.  Moving   the  customshouse   to    national  Airport  several  years  asn 
the  harbor  area  would  not  result  in  any     properly  process  air  importation  .n^ 
substantial  saving  in  operating  costs  to     will  be  maintained  there;  there  la 

plan  to  close  the  airport  office  in  ord» 
to  consolidate  customs  offices  in  the^ 
Angeles  Customs  District  under  one  rertf 

Fourteen.  The  proposed  plans  for. 
world  trade  center  in  the  harbor  ar^ 
have  not  materialized,  for  construct 
on  Terminal  Island,  and  most  of  the  usm 
in  the  downtown  area  do  not  want  to 
move,  even  if  such  facilities  were  av&DU 
able,  because  of  the  many  inconveniencM 
of  a  harbor  area  location.  ^^ 

Fifteen.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  re. 
cently  authorized  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms  at  Houston  to  move  his  offices  from 
the  Civic  Center  area  of  downtown  Hou»- 
ton  to  another  building  in  downtown 
Houston  closer  to  the  customs  broken 
and  steamship  companies.  The  reason 
stated  was  that  the  move  was  "in  Uie 
best  interests  of  the  brokers,  importers 
and  other  users  of  customs  who  will  have 
more  ready  access  to  the  customs  ofQces 
with  which  they  deal  and  that  customs 
will  attain  better  public  relations." 

This  was  accomplished  through  the  ef- 
forts and  assistance  of  Congressman 
Albert  Thomas,  of  Houston. 

Sixteen.  The  same  objectives  should 
be  sought  at  Los  Angeles,  as  indicated  In 
the  letter  of  Ken  Hamanaka,  custom- 
house broker  of  Los  Angeles,  in  his  let- 
ter of  July  13, 1964.  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  copy  attached.  Mr.  Hama- 
naka's  views  are  typical  of  the  views  of 
the  customs  brokers  and  other  users  of 
customs  in  Los  Angeles. 

Seventeen.  While  the  reply  received 
by  Hamanaka  from  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms stated  that  the  situation  at  Hous- 
ton was  not  regarded  as  comparable  to 
that  at  Los  Angeles,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  relocation  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms office  in  Houston  was  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  brokers,  importers,  and 
other  users  of  customs,  and  that  the 
facilities  were  not  removed  from  the 
downtown  area  of  Houston  solely  to  com- 
bine them  under  one  roof  in  another 
custom  building  at  the  ship  charmel  15 
miles  from  downtown  Houston,  where 
other  customs  personnel  are  stationwl. 


the  customs  service.  Cost  of  transport- 
ing packages  for  examination  to  the  ap- 
praiser's stores  is  based  on  handling, 
not  on  mileage  carried.  In  any  event,  ex- 
aminations are  made  at  the  dock  in 
many  cases,  by  personnel  already  sta- 
tioned at  the  docks.  However,  travel  of 
customs  officials  to  imjwrters'  premises 
would  be  greatly  increased,  since  im- 
porters' premises  are  located  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area  in  a  40-mile  radi- 
us from  the  present  downtown  location 
of  customs. 

Eleventh.  Customs  operates  very  effi- 
ciently from  its  present  location;  the 
cost  of  administration  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Customs  District  is  only  2.7  cents  per 
dollar  of  revenue  collected,  one  of  the 
lowest  figures  shown  by  any  customs 
district. 

Twelfth.  Removal  of  the  customs  of- 
fices from  downtown  Los  Angeles  will  in- 
convenience 90  percent  of  the  users  and 
Is  not  required  for  adequate  service  to 
the  harbor  area,  where  customs  offices 
have  been  maintained,  since  1911,  to 
handle  work  arising  there.  These  offices 
(now  in  the  harbor  area)  Include  the 
entire  Marine  Division,  which  handles 
the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels,  and 
enforcement  and  inspectional  personnel 
required  at  the  harbor  area.  Export  doc- 
uments can  be  filed  at  the  harbor  or 
downtown,  but  the  greater  number  are 
filed  downtown,  by  far,  as  indicated  In 
the  Conmilssioner's  report,  page  9,  giv- 
ing the  following  statistics  for  the  first 
4  months  of  1961 :  74,381  export  declara- 
tions filed  downtown,  and  5,844  at  San 
Pedro. 

Thirteen.  The  customs  offices  in  Los 
Angeles  offer  better  service  to  the  import- 
ing public  from  their  present  locations 
than  would  be  available  if  the  downtown 
offices  were  removed  to  the  harbor  area. 
Our  complex  metropolitan  area,  served 
by  air,  sea,  and  rail,  requires  facilities  at 
the  harbor,  at  the  airport,  and  in  the 
downtown  area  where  most  of  the  per- 
sons using  the  customs  offices  are  located. 
Facilities  were  established  at  the  Inter- 


SENATE 

Fri|)ay,  October  2, 1964 

■nie  Sen  ite  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  timpore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  H.  S.  Hill,  minister,  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  Herrickvllle,  Pa.,  of- 
fered the  f  )llowlng  prayer : 

Lord,  G<d  of  our  fathers,  who  imder 
Thy  giilda:  ice  formed  this  great  Nation, 
we  approat  h  Thee  with  careful  thoughts 
and  accorc  Ing  to  Thy  word,  in  the  name 
of  Thy  (Ml  sr  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
our  TjoxA  a  id  Savloiu-.  We  humbly  con- 
fess our  St  is  as  a  nation,  and  plead  for 
Thy  f orglv  mess. 

We  tharjk  Thee  for  national  peace  In 
this  troidMe-tom  world.  May  our  In- 
fluence, at  home  and  abroad,  be  for  the 
help  and  ifplift  of  Thy  master  creation. 


Breathe    again    into    our    nostrils    the     MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


breath  of  life. 

Bless  Mr.  Johnson,  our  President ;  help 
us  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  all  that  is 
right  and  correct.  Bless  each  officer  and 
Member  of  the  Senate,  the  Cabinet,  and 
our  Ambassadors  who  act  for  us  in  the 
nations  of  this  world. 

Bless  the  afterglow  of  the  lives  of  our 
great  men — George  Washington,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
others.  May  their  lives,  so  well  lived, 
assist  us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals. 
May  we  not  miss  the  plan  Thou  hast 
made  for  our  lives. 

We  ask  these  favors  in  the  name  of  omr 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
October  1,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1531)  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion and  power  systems  of  the  Flathead 
Indian  irrigation  project,  Montana. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7348)  for 
the  relief  of  Frank  B.  Rowlett. 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
JhP  «v)mmittee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
^Lilmt  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
SSent  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S. 
«060)  to  amend  and  extend  the  National 
fSense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  to 
^nd  PubUc  Laws  815  and  874,  81st 
S^ngress  (federaUy  affected  areas) . 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
TTniise  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
S  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12633) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  smd 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference a^ed  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr  KiRWAN.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Multer, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
Mr!  Jensen,  Mr.  Horan,  Mr.  Bow,  and 
Mr.  Ladid  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  6,000  additional 
copies  of  "Immigration  Hearings  Before  Sub- 
committee No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  Parts  1, 
3,  and  3"; 

H.  C!on.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  an  additional  1,000 
copies  of  the  document  entitled  "Study  of 
population  and  Immigration  Problems; 
Population  of  the  United  States";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  370.  Conciurent  resolution  re- 
Utlng  to  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R.  5871. 

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH    BIRTHDAY    AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, as  always,  is  actively  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Senate  and  is  presiding 
over  the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
ference and  therefore  is  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

However,  I  feel  that  on  this  most  aus- 
picious occasion  I  should  talte  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  this 
body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  is  87  years  old  today. 

He  has  the  longest  term  of  service  of 
any  Member  of  either  House.  Until  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union,  he 
was  the  only  man  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  represent  a  State  from  its  in- 
ception. 

Senator  Hayden  has  performed  mag- 
nil5cently  down  through  the  years.    He 


has  always  been  courteous,  kind,  toler- 
ant, and  considerate  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

On  this  occasion,  I  express  the  hope 
that,  although  this  is  a  celebration  of 
his  first  87  years,  he  will  still  be  with  us 
87  years  from  now.  "^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  the  leader  of  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  in  a  brief  tribute 
to  one  of  America's  most  beloved  citizens 
and  the  "first  Senator." 

Carl  Hayden  brings  to  this  legislative 
Chamber  a  long  Ufetime  of  dedicated 
and  abimdant  experience  in  American 
government,  and  in  inborn  and  unique 
ability  to  legislate  and  achieve  progress. 

He  is  far  more  than  the  titular  dean 
of  the  Senate,  fsu-  more  than  simply  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  He  is  a 
highly  successful  Senator  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  all  her  people. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  eternally  indebted  to  Carl 
Hayden  for  the  unselfish,  generous,  and 
constant  assistance  which  he  has  freely 
given  to  each  of  us  on  many  occasions. 

I  have  often  said  that  my  own  State 
of  California,  over  the  years,  has  really 
had  three  Senators — for  on  many  occa- 
sions Carl  Hayden  has  helped  his  col- 
leagues from  California  to  achieve  legis- 
lative progress  for  our  people. 

California  is  not  unique.  Carl  Hayden 
has  done  the  same  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  for  every  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

So,  with  a  heart  full  of  afifection  and 
great  respect,  I  am  most  glad  to  say  to 
the  dean  of  the  Senate  "Many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day."  We  pray  for  htm 
many  more  constructive,  fruitful,  and 
healthful  years  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  who  are  paying  tribute  to  Carl 
Hayden  on  his  87th  birthday  anniver- 
sary, although  I  wish  he  did  not  have  so 
many  of  them. 

I  have  always  found  Senator  Hayden 
cooperative  and  willing  to  help  Senators 
in  need,  regardless  of  the  side  of  the  aisle 
on  which  they  were  sitting. 

I  wish  him  many  more  birthdays.  I 
wish  we  could  turn  the  cloclc  back,  but 
so  long  as  that  cannot  be  done,  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  what  he  has  done  for 
me — and  for  other  Senators. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
join  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  [Mr.  Hayden]  on 
his  87th  birthday  anniversary. 

Few  people  in  this  world  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  so  many  years  on 
earth;  but  in  addition,  few  people  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  render  so  much 
public  service  in  the  span  of  years  which 
the  Lord  has  allotted  them. 

I  have  personally  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  Carl  Hayden  since  1959.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  express  the 
deep  appreciation  I  feel  for  his  constant 
counsel  and  guidance  in  this  difficult  and 
complex  field. 

Upon  no  occasion,  when  assistance  was 
needed,  or  when  explanation  was  needed. 


has  he  ever  spared  any  effort  to  see  that 
I  and  all  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  completely  Informed,  and  that 
we  were  kept  Informed  and  advised  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  various  programs  con- 
sidered by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  few  persons  who  under- 
stand Senators  the  way  he  does. 
Few  Senators  have  ever  been  as  con- 
tinuously kind,  courteous,  and  respon- 
sive as  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  been. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others, 
I  am  most  happy  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday 
and  paying  tribute  to  his  service  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  printing  In  the  Record,  a  tribute 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER]  to  Senator  Carl  Hayden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   Senatoe   Goldwateb 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
heartfelt  best  wishes  to  my  close  friend  and 
fellow  Arlzonan,  Senator  Carl  Hayden. 

For  the  past  12  years  It  has  been  my  honor 
to  represent — with  him — the  people  of  Ari- 
zona. I  cherish  his  friendship.  My  admira- 
tion for  him  Is  profound.  All  oixr  words  of 
tribute  to  him  are  Indeed  deserved.  He  has 
the  very  best  wishes  of  all  of  us;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  87th  birthday,  we  wish  him 
many,  many  more. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  for  con- 
sideration of  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which, 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMTT- 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois;  Russell  B. 
Long,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana; Frank  Carlson,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kansas;  WUliam  C.  Foster,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton,  of  New  York;  to  be  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  19th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations; 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York;  Franklin  H. 
WUllams,  of  California;  Mrs.  Gladys  A.  TU- 
lett,  of  North  Carolina;  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  Charles  P. 
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C.  Patterson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 

the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

f.  Delaney.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 

for    the    eastern    district    of 

Pennsylvania;  and 

Charlotjte  Paul  Groahell.  of  Washington,  to 
of  the  Board  of  Parole. 
DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 


'Jewman,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
:  or  the  district  of  Connecticut. 


The  AjCTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Ill  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
es,    the    nominations    on    the 
Executivfe  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  le  ^latlve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  I  aul  H.  Castro,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassa  ior  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary 3f  the  United  States  of  America 
to  EI  Sa  i^ador. 

Mr.  PI  XJXMERE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
read  this  name  correctly?  Is  it  Raul 
Castro,  t )  be  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  TT  e  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  art  many  reasons  why,  before  the 
Senate  a  :ts  on  the  nomination  of  a  man 
named  I  aul  Castro  for  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  to  El  Salvador,  we 
should  hi  ive  a  clear  and  precia^jj/scrip- 
tion  of  ^actly  who  this  Raul  Castro  is. 
I  would  1  ike  to  get  some  assurance  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committ<  e  on  Latin  American  Affairs  as 
to  this  m  tmination. 

Mr.  M(  >RSE.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Sena  »r  from  Wisconsin  that  Judge 
Castro,  w  ho  Is  the  nominee,  is  not  related 
In  any  d(  gree  whatsoever  to  the  Castros 
of  Cuba. 

Judge  ::astro  is  a  distinguished  judge 
in  the  £tate  of  Arizona.  Some  years 
ago,  he  v&s  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service  ii  i  the  State  Department.  In  my 
opinion,  based  upon  his  knowledge  of 
Latin  An:  erica,  he  is  one  of  the  most  able 
persons  t  lat  could  be  selected  for  an  am- 
bassador! hip  in  Latin  America.  He 
speaks  Si  anish  fluently.  He  knows  Latin 
America.  Seldom  have  I  been  as  en- 
thusiastit  about  the  appointment  of  an 
Ambassa<lor  for  Latin  America  as  I  am 
concernii  ig  that  of  Judge  Castro. 

I  assme  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  coimtry  is  fortunate  in  having 
such  an  £  ble  person  selected  to  represent 
U8  to  tie  diplomatic  corps  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  FIOXMIRK  Mr.  President,  I 
.thank  tie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  [t  is  easy  to  imagine  what  could 
be  said  a  x)ut  the  nomination  of  a  man 
with  sut  I  a  name  unless  there  were  a 
clear  reord  of  this  kind  made  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  this  body 
confirms  him. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
whether,  when  this  nomination  was  re- 
ported, a  quorum  of  the  committee  was 
present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  quorum  present  at  the  time  that 
we  examined  Judge  Castro.  But,  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  quorum  passed  judgment 
finally  on  his  nomination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  reason  I  make  the  point  is  that 
an  appointment  to  a  Federal  judgeship 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  since 
September  1963.  The  judge  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Kennedy.  At  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  last  press  conference,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  he  said  that  he  was 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  David  Rabino- 
vitz  for  circuit  judge.  Rabinovltz  was 
the  nominee  to  serve  as  judge  in  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

That  nomination  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  was  not  approved  in  1963. 
President  Johnson  gave  Judge  Rabinovltz 
a  recess  appointment  last  January  7th. 
That  recess  appointment  will  expire 
when  we  adjourn  sine  die.  Both  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  have  approved  this 
nomination.  Two  Presidents  have  nomi- 
nated him.  I  am  convinced  after  talks 
with  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  favor  his  nomination. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  Judge  Rabinovltz.  a 
misfortune  for  our  State  and  a  serious 
injustice  that  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  get  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. And  without  a  quorum  we  simply 
cannot  get  action.  On  the  basis  of  that 
technicality,  this  man  is  disqualified. 
Both  Senators  from  Wisconsin  are  in 
favor  of  his  appointment.  And  yet  he  is 
not  going  to  be  approved  and  take  of- 
fice during  this  session. 

As  I  understand  the  technical  situa- 
tion, if  the  Senate  adjourns  sine  die. 
Judge  Rabinovltz 's  appointment  will 
automatically  end  as  of  that  moment. 

There  has  been  no  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  against  this 
nominee.  He  has  the  support  of  all  of 
the  Interested  parties,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  But  I  must  concede  this  is 
indeed  a  controversial  appointment. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  unable  to 
show  any  precedent  for  turning  down 
a  President  in  his  nomination  of  a  judge 
to  serve  within  a  State  who  has  been 
approved  by  both  Senators  from  that 
State.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  a  way — 
some  way — can  be  found  to  win  Judge 
Rabinovltz'  eventual  confirmation. 

I  withdraw  any  objection  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Raul  Castro. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


AIR  FORCE  Al^D  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  simdry  nominations  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Army. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  t 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  cottSiLi 
en  bloc.  "»«w(t 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nro  tm^ 
pore.    Without  objection,  the  nonS 
tions  will  be  considered  en  bloc^iSi' 
without  objection,  the  nomination.  iS 
confirmed.  "" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President  t 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  Im 
mediately  of  the  nominations  conflrM 
today.  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.    Without  objection  the  PresS 
wUl  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busineas. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Repght  on   Construction  of  FAcn-rrm  h 
Plum  Bsook  Station,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Nation*! 

Aeronautics      and      Space     AdminlBtration, 

Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to  law! 

on   the   construction   of   facilities  at  Plum 

Brook  Station.  Sandusky,  Ohio;  to  the  C3om. 

mittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  of  Export -Import  Bank  of  Washing. 
TON  on  Guarantees  of  Certain  Tuns- 
actions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington.  D.C..  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Issuance  by 
that  Bank  on  September  22,  1964,  of  guaran- 
tees  with  respect  to  certain  transactions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Savings   and   Loan   Holding   Compant 

Amendments  of  1964 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
and  subsidiary  companies  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Amendment  or  Subsection  (d)  of  Sictioh 
5  OF  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1938, 
AND  Section  407  of  National  Housino  ha 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Homt 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  S  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  section  407  of  the  National  Houalng 
Act.  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Baniclng 
and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  at 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  in- 
curred In  the  procurement  of  defective  tor- 
pedo tubes  from  the  Youngstown  Welding  * 
Engineering  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  September  19« 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Ooo- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  at 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  procurement 
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w,rt  transporters.  Department  of  the 
•^  '^'^datS^ptember  1964  (with  an  ac- 
^J;n,^g  ^«IJ/^\\^^  "^^  committee  on 

O^^^^ttTIj.  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  viuc  lui  tue  retsumuon  oi  savings  ana  loan 

Tinted  States,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  companies; 

**•  a  reoort  on  excessive  prices  negotiated  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
1**;*  defense  fuel  supply  center  for  storage  By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

*?  Mtroleum   In   a   commercial    facUlty    at         s.  3245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 

rtr^  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Department  of  Defense,  enue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  furnishing 

AMi  September  1964  (with  an  accompany-  of  additional  information  by  tax-exempt  la-      the  Armed  Forces:  Authorizes  appropriations 

OK*^^  1.         4.„     4.v><i     r<.nmm1ttee     on     Govern-  hnr     rtrfronlvotinnci      anH      *-n      •.AA.'.ili-.i      *V^^      rll»  ^-_     ^1 ^~-._      l«      4.V.«     n.^min*'     r\*     AIA- 


of  1933,  as  amended,  and  section  407  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended;  and 

S.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan 


chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsskll]. 
Record  of  tbe  Senate  Committxx  on  Armed 
Services,  2d  Session,  88tb  Congress 
legislation 
Public  Law  88-288,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement, 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of   aircraft,  missiles,  and   naval   vessels  for 


to  the  Committee  on  Govern 


bor  organizations   and   to   require   the  dis- 
closure of  such  information  to  the  members 


for  these  purposes  In  the  amount  of  $16,- 
976.620.000. 

Public  Law  88-390,  military  construction 
authorization:  Authorizes  military  construc- 
tion and  provides  authorization  for  housing 
construction  and  mtHptenance  In  the  amount 


inB  report) 

mMit  Operations.  closure  or  such  information  to  the  members 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of     of  such  organizations  and  to  the  public;  to 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to     the  Committee  on  Finance. 
"'    a  report  on  uneconomical   leasing   of         s.  3246.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 

motor  vehicles  for  use  m  assembly  and  check-     in  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  labor  organiza-      , „ 

mit  operations  at  Mlnuteman  missile  launch  tions  of  provisions  requiring  officers  of  such  of  $1,534,994,000. 
sites  and  avoidance  of  congressional  controls  organizations  to  respond  to  certain  questions  Public  Law  88-422,  mUltary  pay  Increase: 
relating  to  acquisition  of  motor  vehicles,  De-  concerning  their  qualifications  asked  in  pro-  Provides  a  2 ^-percent  Increase  In  the  rates 
n-rtment  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  September  ceedings  before  tribunals  empowered  to  elicit  of  basic  pay  for  all  officers  and  enlisted  mem 
r^.  ,_i*v.  »r,  aonnmnanvlntr  reoort^ :  to  the     testimony;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  3247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samy  An- 

toun  Kassab,  Oellana  Antoun  Kassab,  Bader 

Antoun  Kassab,  Julet  Antoun  Kassab,  and 


hers  of  the  uniformed  services  with  over  2 
years  of  service  and  an  8^4 -percent  increase 
In  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  all  officers 
with  under  2  years  of  service.  The  Increases 
total  $207,519,000  over  a  full  fiscal  year. 
Public     Law     88-276,     Increasing     cadet 


the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3248.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Suzanne 
Mallalleu  Smith;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


^«4(wlth  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
fiommittee  on  Government  Operations. 

j^letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  incurred 

in  the  purchase  of  automatic  flight  control ^  „„..^     „„„     „ „ 

sTstems  for  A^  series  aircraft.  Department     ^del  Antoun  Kassab;  to  the  Committee  on     strength  at  Military  and  Air  Force  Academies 
oi  the  Navy,  dated  September  1964  (with  an     ^-     -    ..  .  »  J     .  .  .. 

accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  supervised 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  year 
ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
nport);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperatloDS. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Cominlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY"—REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  1608) 

Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  resolution 
63,  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Juvenile  De- 
linquency," which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bins  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
tlme>and,  by  unsuiimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8. 3238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl  PUlppo 
liOClcero,  Michael  Anthony  LoClcero,  and 
Domenic  Louis  LoClcero;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

8.3239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Un- 
grari;  and 

S.  3240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabor  Slska 
and  family;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  Mr.  Keating)  : 

8.3241.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  VasU  Lacl; 
and 

8. 3242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Theresa 
Qomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request)  : 

8.3243.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  2,  1964,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1531.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Montana; 

S.  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Railroad; 

S.  2180.  An  act  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  and 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By   Mr.   MANSFIELD    (for   Mr.   Htjm- 
phret)  : 
Statement  by  Senator  Httmphret  on  need 
to   Increase   exports,   and   opportunities   for 
small  business  in  that  regard. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Cannon)  : 
Statement  by  Senator  Cannon  on  senior 
citizens  voting,  and  letter  from  Housing  Au- 
thority of  City  of  Las  Vegas. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
Excerpt  from  speech  on  legislative  appor- 
tionment, delivered  by  him  at  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  on  August  30,  1960. 


OUTSTANDING  RECORD  OP  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress,  imder  the  brilliant 


Increases  the  authorized  cadet  strength  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  from  2,529  to  4,417,  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Also 
makes  uniform  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  and  appointment 
of  cadets  and  midshipmen  to  the  service 
academies  and  extends  the  period  of  obli- 
gated service  for  academy  graduates  from  S 
to  5  years. 

S.  2272,  Materials  Reserve  and  Stockpile 
Act  of  1964:  Revises  and  consolidates  the 
laws  relating  to  stockpile  management  and 
permits  orderly  disposal  of  stockpile  ex- 
cesses. 

H.R.  9124,  ROTC  legislation:  Revises  laws 
relating  to  the  ROTC  program  for  the  pur- 
poses of  expanding  the  Junior  ROTC  program 
and  attracting  more  applicants  for  the  ad- 
vanced course  of  the  senior  ROTC  program. 
H.R.  8427,  CIA  retirement:  Provides  Im- 
proved retirement  system  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Considered  and  favorably  reported  25  other 
measures  on  miscellaneous  subjects  relating 
to  national  defense. 

nominations 
Considered  49.258  nominations.  Five  com- 
mittee meetings  required  for  consideration 
of  civilian  and  military  officials  to  statutory 
offices  traditionally  Involving  personal  ap- 
pearances by  nominees  before  committee. 
subcommittee  activities 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee: 
Monitored  implementation  of  nuclear  test 
ban  safeguards  and  prepared  two  classified 
reports  on  this  subject,  conducted  hearings 
on  military  situation  In  South  Vietnam,  Is- 
sued report  on  award  of  X-22  (VSTOL)  de- 
velopment contract,  held  hearings  on  ex- 
plosions of  ATLAS-F  missiles  and  conducted 
staff  studies  on  missile  reliability,  naval  ship- 
yards. Army  weapons  programs,  and  air  de- 
fense facilities. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Subcommittee: 
Performed  legislative  oversight  over  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  by  that  Agency  un- 
der the  National  Security  Act  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Act  of  1949. 

National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Subcommittee:  Considered  and  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  2272.  which  would  revise 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  stockpile 
management  and  would  permit  orderly  dis- 
posal of  stockpile  excesses.  Recommended 
separate  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing 
disposal  from  national  stockpile  of  excess 
quantities  of  zinc,  molybdenum,  antinomy, 
cadmium,  lead,  sisal,  and  tin. 
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status  of  iPorces  Subcommittee :  Conducted 
hearings  ai  d  Issued  report  on  tbat  part  of 
the  NATO  S  tattis  of  Forces  Treaty  which  re- 
lates to  ci  mlnal  Jurisdiction  that  is  not 
waived  by  t]  oet  countries  In  which  U.S.  Forces 
are  statlone  1 


ade  Limitations  Subcommittee: 
reports    submitted    by    military 


department  i  on  offlcer  grade  distribution. 


TRIBUTE 
ON  Wi 

lirr.igi 

Mr.MO: 


TO    SENATOR    METCALF 
DONE  ON  BEHALF  OP 
EC  CONSUMERS 

3E.  Mr.  President,  the  night 
before  lasi  there  was  held  in  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  th ;  conference  of  Western  States 
Water  b  P(  wer  Consumers  Conference. 

I  hope  t  lat  I  shall  not  embarrass  the 
Ijresent  Piesidlng  OfBcer  of  the  Senate; 
but,  I  wis  1  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  He 
was  highl; '  honored  at  this  conference 
of  the  W«stem  States  Water  &  Power 
Consumen  Conference. 

I  sent  to  that  conference  the  following 
message: 

SXFTEMBER  30,  1964. 

Mr.  Lbonau  I  KxNTizu), 

Chairman,  Western  States  Water  «fe  Power 
Consun  era  Conference,  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  I  fismarck,  N.  Dak.: 

My  heartl  est  greetings  to  all  attending  the 
Western  Stites  Water  &  Power  Consiuners 
Conference  bhls  year.  Regret  that  legislative 
duties  in  tt}  s  Senate  on  the  national  defense 
education  ( onference  report  prevented  my 
being  with  you.  Particularly  regret  that  I 
will  not  ha  7e  an  opportunity  to  hear  Sen- 
ator Lex  &  XTCALT'B  keynote  address.  Lee 
has  been  d(  ing  a  tremendoiis  Job  on  behalf 
of  electric  c  onsumers  in  his  Senate  speeches 
relating  to  the  propaganda  and  lobbying 
activities  of  the  so-called  Investor-owned 
utilities  an  1  I  know  he  has  a  message  of 
prime  Impo:  tance  for  your  conference. 

Am  gratt  led  that  you  plan  to  recognize 
Lxz's  outst8  nding  contributions  by  a  special 
award,  and  hat  awards  will  also  be  presented 
to  Mrs.  Nan  :y  Kefauver  on  behalf  of  her  late 
husband,  tli  e  dedicated  and  cotirageous  Sen- 
ator Bstes  Kefauver,  and  to  Jim  Patton, 
veteran  friead  of  the  farmer  and  president 
of  the  Farm  ers  Union. 

I  was  peoud  to  oo\int  Estes  Kefauver 
among  my  closest  associates  In  the  Senate 
and  we  JoL  led  together  on  many  occasions 
In  promotlz  g  what  we  believed  to  be  legisla- 
tion and  ac  ion  in  the  general  public  inter- 
est. Jim  Ps  tton  is  deserving  of  great  tribute 
for  his  cons  ant  fight  to  preserve  the  family- 
sized  farm  md  to  conserve  the  natiu^  re- 
sources of  0  Lir  Nation. 

My  Senat  i  ooUeagues.  Federal  c^clals,  and 
aU  of  you  v  ho  are  attending  the  conference 
are  my  Ion  ^Ime  friends.  We  have  many 
common  gc  als.  I  hope  that  we  may  go 
forward  w1  bh  renewed  determination  to 
achieve  ou  objectives  of  comprehensive 
and  f uU  dCM  eloixnent  of  American  water  and 
power  resou  -ces  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

My  every  pod  wish  for  a  highly  successful 
conference. 

Watnk  Morsx, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues in  he  Senate  Join  me  in  extend- 
ing to  the  present  Presiding  OfBcer  of 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
fFom  McMLtana  [Mr.  MzrcALr]  our 
heartiest  oongratulations  for  the  de- 
served awtrd  that  was  granted  him  at 
this  conference  of  the  Western  States 
Water  &  Power  Consmners  Conference. 


THE   88TH   CONGRESS— THE   "CON- 
SERVATION CONGRESS" 

Mr.  ALXOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
88th  Congress  has  been  characterized  by 
many  as  the  "Conservation  Congress." 
This  plaudit  Is  a  sign  of  greater  public 
concern  for  conservation  projects.  The 
growing  awareness  of  the  needs  in  this 
field  is  heartening  to  those  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

While  we  are  thankful  for  the  response 
to  the  recent  enactments  regarding  our 
natural  resources,  it  is  important  that 
this  interest  not  be  allowed  to  die  on  the 
vine. 

For  this  reason,  the  remarks  of  our 
colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Fontenelle  For- 
est landmark  dedication  in  Omaha  were 
most  welcome.  Senator  Hruska,  in  ad- 
dition to  pointing  out  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress,  makes  this  vital 
admonition: 

If  we  fail  to  protect  the  dwindling  areas 
of  virgin  forest  and  true  prairie  •  •  •  then 
there  will  not  be  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  personal  satisfaction  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  preservation  of  our 
country's  beauty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  Senator  Hruska's  remarks  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  Fontenelle  Forest 
landmark  dedication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Fontenelle  Forest  Landmark  Dedication, 
Omaha.  September   13.   1964 

Measured  against  such  dramatic  achieve- 
ments as  rockets  to  the  moon  or  television 
transmissions  halfway  around  the  world,  it 
may  seem  like  a  small  thing  we  do  here  today 
in  recognizing  Fontenelle  Forest  as  a  natural 
history  landmark. 

But  in  a  different  light,  what  we  do  here 
today  is  most  important.  If  we  fall  to  reach 
the  moon — as  we  have — we  can  try  again  an- 
other day — as  we  have. 

But  If  we  fail  to  protect  the  dwindling 
areas  of  virgin  forest  and  true  prairie,  such 
as  this  forest,  then  there  will  not  be  another 
opportunity. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  In  Nebraskans  a  re- 
awakened Interest  In  preserving  our  historic 
and  scenic  sites  and  areas.  For  too  many 
years  we  Ignored  this  part  of  our  heritage. 
Perhaps  It  was  because  we  were,  by  most 
standards,  too  young  a  State. 

In  recent  years,  however — and  I  hope  the 
trend  ^^  accelerate  as  we  prepare  to  observe 
the  Nebraska  Centennial  3  years  hence — 
there  have  been  encouraging  signs  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  Importance  of  preserving  what 
otherwise  would  be  lost  forever. 

Here  in  the  Omaha  area,  we  have  the  fine 
work  which  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society 
and  others  have  been  doing  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son; in  Nebraska  City,  downriver,  we  have 
Arbor  Lodge,  and  below  that.  Brown vllle. 

At  Beatrice,  we  have  the  Daniel  Freeman 
Homestead,  now  a  national  monument.  Out 
west  we  have  Fort  Kearney,  Wllla  Cather's 
home  at  Red  Cloud.  Chimney  Rock  at  Bay- 
ard, and  of  course.  Scotts  Bluff  National 
Monument. 

More  and  more  of  our  local  committees 
are   showing   an   Interest   in    preserving   our 


proud    past.    I    think    particularly  of  tv 
House  of  Yesterday  in  Hastings  and  the  iS* 
neer  Village  in  Mmden.    There  are,  of  cm^ 
many  others.  '      *'""'■•. 

Right  now  in  the  Congress  we  are  wcrkin 
to  establish  still  another  national  monurn*rf 
In  Nebraska— the  Agate  Springs  fo68llh2, 
north  and  west  of  Scottsbluff.  We  have  b^ 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Intirt 
Department,  for  which  we  thank  8ecr«t>» 
Carver  and  especially  Lem  Garrlsoii»nJ 
other  officials  of  the  National  Park  e«r^ 

So  briefly.  Mr.  Vance,  I  extend  to  you  uS 
the  other  members  of  the  Fontenelle  Forctt 
Association,  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
this  Federal  recognition  of  the  natural  hi». 
torical  significance  of  this  forest.  All  of  m 
are  in  your  debt. 


Extracts   From   the   Remarks   of  Semaiqi 

Roman    L.    Hruska,    Omaha    Chambb  or 

Commerce  Lxtnchson,  Septembib  13,  ig^ 

It  was  Victor  Hugo  who  coimseled,  "Let  in, 
while  waiting  for  new  monuments,  preeerre 
the  ancient  monuments." 

Today,  In  the  dedication  of  Fontendla 
Forest  as  a  natural  historical  landmark,  wt 
are  preserving  an  ancient  monument,  n 
Is  well  that  we  do,  for  in  ovu-  lifetimes  then 
will  be  no  new  monuments  to  replace  such 
natiu"al  beauty. 

As  OUT  minds  focus  today  on  otir  stewani- 
shlp  of  the  priceless  natural  resources  to 
which  we  have  fallen  heir,  I  thought  you 
might  welcome  a  report  on  some  of  the  major 
conservation  legislation  enacted  by  the  88th 
Congress. 

Some  are  already  calling  it  the  "Conserra- 
tlon  Congress."  This  is  because  it  has  passed 
a  number  of  significant  bills,  some  of  which 
have  special  Importance  for  our  State. 

On  September  1  the  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  a  bill  establishing  a  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  to  permit  the  States 
to  plan,  acquire  and  develop  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities  and  to  permit  the  PM- 
eral  Government  to  acquire  recreation  areaa. 

The  bill  is  based  on  a  Federal-State  part- 
nership in  the  development  of  much-needed 
recreation  facilities.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
money  to  be  appropriated  by  the  fund  an- 
nually Is  earmarked  exclusively  for  State 
planning.  Participating  States  will  match 
Federal  funds  on  a  50-50  basis. 

This  measure  will  be  of  considerable  as- 
sistance In  developing  some  of  our  State'i 
great  outdoor  recreation  potential.  We  all 
know  that  we  have  the  natiu-al  resoiu'ces  in 
Nebraska.  This  bill  will  give  us  the  capital 
resources  necessary  to  do  a  first-rate  Job. 

I  have  had  very  encotu'aging  correspond- 
ence from  such  groups  in  Nebraska  as  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.  Ovu*  experience  showi 
that  such  recreation  areas  will  be  fully  used 
and  one  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  bill 
is  that  user  fees  will  be  plowed  back  into 
the  fund  so  that  it  will  become  self-sus- 
taining. 

Another  measiu-e  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  year,  finally  won  approval  in  the  House 
on  July  31.  It  is  the  wilderness  bill  which 
establishes  a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  Without  this  legislation,  this 
country  ran  a  real  risk  of  losing  forever  to 
the  bulldozer  and  commercial  development 
areas  of  Irreplaceable  scenic  beauty. 

Also  of  interest  to  Nebraska  are  two  bilii 
which  grew  out  of  a  study  by  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Supply.  This 
study  showed  that  within  a  generation,  five 
areas  of  the  country  would  face  a  critical 
shortage  of  water  which  would  significantly 
hamper  their  economic  and  social  progress. 
One  of  those  areas  is  the  one  in  which  we 
live,  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley. 

One  of  the  bills  establishes  at  land-grant 
colleges  across  the  Nation  water  resource 
research  centers  which  can  concentrate  on 
research  peculiar  to  their  particular  areas. 
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mn.  nnlversity  of  Nebraska  is  scheduled  to  about  and  not  to  consider.    It  is  one  of  MaJ-  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Moore,  Commander  of 

JS  site  of  one  of  these  centers,  perhaps  the  greatest  dilemmas— and  confusions—  "^V^d  Air  Division   at   Saigon    already   la 

»*  *^"-eid  station  at  Mead.  in  American  foreign  poUcy  that  we  have  ^""^.^fiJi^^TetsT  the  w2  a 

_.f  hill  I  want  to  mention  calls  for     „„^_  i ,      t»  -              n  xi.             la     ^     i.  newly   arrived  jets  in  tne  war  a 

nnlne   and    development    of    basin-  ^^^f  Sf <i-     Be^use  of  tlie  specific  facts  insurgents.    His  expressed  reason 

me  f'-^'"*  ^jjg      -y^e  had  some  difficulty  ^^^^  tbe   specific  items  that  Mr.  Witze  Geneva    agreement    makes    this    impossible, 

^^'h  ttda  one  over  the  question  of  primacy  learned  while  he  was  in  South  Vietnam  Another,  of  coiu^e,  is  that  the  South  Vlet- 

]If  tiieState  rights  to  water  uses,  but  I  am  studying  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  namese  Air  Force  (VNAF)  Is  not  prepared  to 

v.«nv  to  say  that  we  prevaUed  against  those  consent  that  his  article  be  printed  in  the  use  them  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  in  that 

^n  would  have  given  Jurisdiction  to  the  Record  country  in  an  advisory  role.     Our  pilots  are 

'        ,    r'^uprnment       This    measiu'e    has  mv.         1.1                 t.-     i.i         x^          x.  ,  teachers,  not  fighters.     It  may  be  that  the 

'^'th?  SSS  and  prospects  for  action  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  article  ^^ck  in  the  fafade  will  grow  and  that  the 

P^  House  appear  good.     I  was  pleased  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  xj.S.  Air  Force's  role  will  become  as  honest  as 

'''Sve  been  a  cosponsor  of  both  the  re-  as  follows:  that  of  the  U.S.  Army.     The  latter's  pilots,  at- 

!L«^  center  bUl  and  the  basin  planning  a  Crack  in  the  Facade  tached  to  the  support  conunand  under  Brig. 

Sre  and  to  have  played  a  part  In  their  (g     Claude  Witze)  ^°-,i?''*  ^^  ^T'  "rf.Jrf  X^m 'a™v  H^^ 

\«,o«i  TT               .      t,           ,,          ^              .          X  providing  close  air  support  from  Army  Huey 

^^^Toi  the  four  bills  I  have  mentioned  ,,^^,?*"  ^  FS^'f^^^t^^'  Hawaii,  August  helicopters  and  Mohawks. 

,r^andmarks  In  the  conservation   field.  JJ— ^<^  ^^y  ^^  ^hat  the  turning  point  in  the  Hg„  ^t  PACAF  there  is  no  official  com- 

S^i«  therTwere,  of  course,  some  disputes  Vietnamese  war  was  brought  about  2  weeks  ^^^^^  ^bout  the  restrictions  on  proper  ex- 

^<f  the   way,    there    was    pretty    general  ^^o  when  the  Communists  tried  to  s^k  two  ^loitatlon  of  airpower  in  Vietnam,  but  there 

foment  on  the  eventual  goals;  our  dif-  ^,t'^?°,H^'?°,Tf '  ^fJ^^  ?""..°'  ^^""^k? '  i^  ^°  i°y'  e^th"-    Th«  ^"^^'^  '^  operations 

f^Ss  we?e  in  how  to  reach  those  goals.  "  *^^^^°^L'*^f  ^l,^  nothing  else,  it  put  a  big  ^^  ^J  t'l^e^ter  are  described  as  overt,  as  op- 

^hanryou  are  already  familiar  with  a  Z^f-  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ""J^^^^"^  I'L^f .l^^if  **°''®  PO«ed  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force's,  which  are  covert. 

hiH  introduced  m  the  Senate  to  establish  *^a*  ^«  °^s«^^«  ^^^  terms  of  the  1954  Geneva  ^  ^^^  ^1,^^  circumstances  force  an  Ameri- 

.  national  monument  in  northwestern  Ne-  accord.  ^^^^  p^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ack.     On  the  scene  In 

t^kft    at    the    site    of    the    world-famous  En  route  home  from  Saigon,   where  Jets  Vietnam,  where  this  reporter  Just  spent  8 

A^fossll  beds     It  is  our  expectation  not  ^^°°^   °^   ^^^   public   airport   runway   last  sweltering  weeks,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  U.8. 

t^vto  preserve   from    destruction    an    Ir-  ^0°*^  «^«°  though  theh-  presence  was  offl-  ^rmy  has  been  using  Its  position  of  doml- 

^Leable  natural  scientific  deposit  of  the  ^ially  unacknowledged,  this  reporter  bumped  ^^j^^  ^J^  ^^^^  MUitary  Assistance  Command. 

hSS  source  of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  mam-  fquarely  into  Jet  reinforcements  en  route  to  Vietnam  (MACV) ,  to  degrade  airpower,  and 

mSs  on  this  continent,  but  also  to  establish  }C^i°^-  7^^"  "^^  °°  blanket  of  secrecy  at  ^here  is  documentation  to  prove  it.    In  the 

^^nr  totu-ist  attract  on  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  home  of  the  Pacific  ^^  ^j^  ^g  p^t  m  print  from  time  to  time, 

'  S    NatSnai  Park  Service,  which  would  ^ir  Forces  (PACAF) ,  as  interceptors,  fighter-  g^,  ^,          ^^^^  ,,^e  of  a  "feud"  between 

J«te  the  monument,  estimates  that  be-  ^°"^f^  and  reconnaissance   aircraft   were  ^j.^  ^g   services.    But.  at  the  working  level. 

K  120  So?aSS  200.600  visitors  annually  ™?^"*^«*-    ^«  ^^«*  were  RF-lOl's  and  RB-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  t^^^  ^^  fighting 

SLv  be  e^Sected,  bringing  more  than  half  f  «•    |°°^«  °l4^^°'='^^T^  ^  ^^^^  ""T^^^  the  war  in  Jungle  or  cockpit,  this  disagree- 

may  DC  eipci^i-cvi,   "^     B     B  from  Shaw  AFB  in  South  Carolina  and  were  _-_t  rt/^oo  nnt  A-iot     ATmv  mon  at  thiu  IwvbI 

a  miUion  dollars  a  year  into  the  area.  viPtnum  a  dav  lat^r     it  was  a  demonstra-  °^®^^  °°®°  °°*  ®'^*"    ^^^                this  level 

TOe  Azate  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  1°  Vietnam  a  day  later,    it  was  a  aemonstra-  ^j^       appreciate   airpower   as  much   as 

we^lll  hope  to  win  Approval  in  the  House.  "°°  ^  *v^^'P"'^y  Tesponse  that  is  possible  ^j^^     ^^^  m  Korea-and  more.     When  the 

J.en  S  we  are  caught  In  the  adjournment  ""Jy  V^^.^'T^^'  ^'f^^ll                     1  assa\ilt  mission  is  ready  to  take  off,  they  want 

S  chances  for  pissage  next  year  are  very  ,   ^t  PACAF  headquarters  there  was  a  sleep-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  It,  to  work  over  the 

num  cnanc            p        b              jr  less  night.     The  aircraft  were  on  their  way  perimeter  of  their  designated  landing  areas. 

(S  the  whole,  this  Congress  has  measured  °^  August  4.  but  the  Btanding  order  remained  ^^  napalm,  which  Is  disliked  by  the  State 

upweU  to  Its  responsibilities  In  the  preser-  t^^*  ^«  ''O"!^  °«^«^  ^"J  ,1.^*1- 7^^^.?  Department   leading   to   another   Inhibiting 

Sftlon  of  our  resources.     We  provided  ade-  5i°^/^B  «}°ff  °  ^?h  S    t^l  f.  v^tiSc-p  «;  '^^tor  for  airmen  Is  the  weapon  that  the 

jiS.  funds  for  soil  conservation  and  rec-  Jfettm  IS  aX  at  pS  likf  G^^^^  Army  believes  most  effective. 

lamatlon  projects,  as  well  as  the  legislation  ?i'^f,o^ine^^  f^n  Saieon  Iteelf      It  ^s'  not  "^^^   "^   ^^^^   *^^^   '^^^^  ^^*   ''*^"- 

I  have  mentioned.  Philippines,  and  Saigon  Itself,     "was  not  ^j  ^  "feud"  Is  near  its  end.    If  this 

'  we  m  the  congress,  of  course,  can  con-  ^e  ^fhat"" Sie"  Secr^XS-y '  Robert   M°c"  ^°^^^  -^°^*'  "  ^»  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  '°'  *^«  ^"S- 

cem  ourselves  only  with  the  broad  national  S^mkr^anno^nced  thfmovem'Lnrw^^^^^^  ^1^  ^^««  ^^^I^i.^^J^^^fsh^^^niTe  S 

picture  of  conservation.    The  same  kind  of  .  .  Rn*^riflca      Intercentors— the  P-102— and  *^®  practical  problem  vrtll  be  a  shortening  of 

fob  needs  to  be  done  at  the  State  and  local  g^iSombers  we'el'S  *^«  T^c^nr^Z^^f;  ^^  S?  lul 

levels                                                                           tT?  4. «»!,<._.  ».^,„>,«-«   \^*r^  Ty^atyor^^    o  namcsc    Corps  commander   wants   air   sup- 

Tyour  commitment  to  Fontenelle  Forest,  ^S^r^nXv Tn     oSs^uVorw^^^^^^^  Po^  ^^   -^f   "   ^-^'^J",    ^f"  ^at^^ 

the  Omaha  chamber  shows  that  it  is  acutely  ^^  ^^  advance  bases  in  the  Pacific.    The  a  communications  stumbling  block  that  will 

conscious    of    its    responsibility.      You    are  crack  in  the  facade  is  widenlne  disappear    if    the    Army's    key    people    are 

heeding  Hugo's  advice  to  "preserve  the  an-  "veV  J  toe  alSt  annroaches  the  2-week  equipped    with    very-high-frequency    radio; 

clent  monuments."                                        ;  rr, Jrk  t^erris  no  indtcatiS^tSt  tacti^^^^  the  shift  is  under  consideration.     More  im- 

mark  there  is  ^o /J^<"^^"°^^  portant,  the  request  for  air  support  must  go 

L'S'Sfk?"  Son.  Tp?rS    ?ortfe  fToTt  through  a  cha?n  of  command  Involving  too 

MCNAMARA'S  WAR  IN  I  this  date  (August  17^)   indicate  that  the  --y  ^°"lenecks  a^d  pointe  jhere^t^^^  «- 

Qr>Trrw    vtt^tmatv/t  ground  situation  continues  to  deteriorate  as  ^^^^t  may  be  delayed  or  rejectea     tromzne 

SOUTH    VIETNAM              ,  ?f  dm  all  during  July.     The  Vietcong  Reds  forward  air  controller,  the  chart  shows  a  path 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  one  of  continue  to  be  succeksful  in  their  ambush  ^^'"o^^B^,  *,^f  ^^  "^^s°°  offlcer  for  each  regl- 

the  most  important  things  that  is  going  operations.    Experience  has  shown  that  these  ^Trf  ooerlt loSk  ^ceStrtoe'2't?the%?o"^: 

on  in  the  world  at  this  time  is  McNa-  can  be  curbed  most  effectively  by  providing  l°l^^^^J^^l°^^   it   Sn   taSe  hSJ^it^ 

mara's  war  in  South  Vietnam.   For  some  i^^J°;^«  "'-.^or  canSr'^'e"  vieSg  cS'  Ske?  as  much  as  a  fSii  Sy4o"rTJ!iu  "t 

reason  or  other,  the  news  media  seem  ^u '  ^  be  Susivr  Seir^  Jm^nc^  to  get  through  this  maze.    On  a  trial  basis, 

fairly  well   able— speaking  of  the  daily  ^^^y.  ^g  excellent-   it  is  estimated  that  the  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  been  using  its  own  dl- 

news  media— to  keep  this  swept  imder  communists  know  within  a  couple  of  hours  rect  communications  setup,  bypassing  most 

the  rug  and  out  of  the  view  of  the  con-  after  the  decision  has  been  made  to  rout  of    this    predominantly    Army    machinery, 

sciousness  of  the  American  people.  them  from  a  position.    Yet,  in  one  case  last  ''^"Tj^^X  rsTb^tit'^iof  i^^  a"i?' 

What  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  ::^^- 'Ji^'^^.^^l^X^.^Ti^t^Lrse  '^TSe  s^nr^^t^T^lT^e'iS'^l: 

today  is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  ^'^l^^X\oTt:rTeTJ^m:ST!n  is  better  equipped  to  do.    The  experiments 

that  has  happened  to  America  in  the  ^^^  "'     ^  2  000  to  3  000  vietcong  ^a^e  been  successful. 

last  25  years— certainly  since  World  War  concentration'  of  vietcong  had  been  One  cannot  come  away  from  the  theater 

n.  ,             ,  "„r.i,.  vT,,*^  ty,«r«  la  r.r>  TAonrrt  thfit  wlthout  a  baslc  awarcness  of  the  handicaps 

I  have  m  my  hands  an  article  pub-  SilS.  Sr^w^'e«r?o.  J?.o.LTitdS^-  >.n<.er  which  the  VS   M,  For»  oper.t«  in 

S'1^,'"h"'^^,?  ^°,r  ^-r  °!,^s'  s  ^""  ^rss>z.,z  ^^  u  o„t  xh.  i^^ rrn,^sritVcSst»«rj^ 

Mr.  Claude  Witze,  the  senior  editor  or  business  of  massing  96  helicopters  at  the  airpower  are  imposed  by  political  and  poUcy 

that  particular  publication.  public   Tan   son   Nhut   airfield   must   have  considerations  that  are  entirely  unrelated  to 

In   the   article    the    author   discusses  made  it  obvious  for  days  that  a  major  assault  ^^^  ggld  of  battle.    The  Geneva  accord  and 

some  of  the  practical  facets  of  McNa-  was  planned.     According   to  press  reports,  the  intellectual  maneuverability  Involved  in 

mara's  war  which  is  going  on  in  South  both  American  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  were  our  alleged  adherence  to  it  already  have  been 

Vietnam    and  which  the  American  peo-  surprised   when    the   enemy   could   not   be  labored.    And  so  have  the  State  Department's 

pie  are  apparently  being  asked  to  forget  found.  worries  about  napalm. 
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■pother  quirk:  The  Air  Force  can- 
a  defoliation  mission  In  Vlet- 
speclflc  authorization  from  the 
Pint.  It  should  be  made  clear 
Is    an    Important   part   of 
In  this  tropical  area.    The  Vlet- 
nany  of  their  most  telling  blows 
ambvLshes  alongside  highways, 
canals.    To  help  fight  this  men- 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  (Assault) 
Son   Nhut    has   three   C-123 
eqiilpped    with    spray     devices, 
have  suffered   more   battle 
any  other  vehicles  in  South 
of  them  was  hit  by  machlne- 
1 1mes  In  the  month  of  May  alone, 
reason  for  this  Is  that  when 
:  or  defoliation  Is  given  It  Is  with 
ilrements  that  USAP  drop  leaf- 
alrbome  loudspeakers  to   tell 
the   area  that  defoliation   will 
when  It  will  take  place.    The 
the  Vletcong  know  when  and 
their  machlnegunners.     The 
mission,  files  over  the  tree- 
up,  at   130  knots.     It  Is  an 
The  only  excuse  offered  for 
procedxire  Is  that  If  the  wam- 
glven  the  Chlcoms    (Chinese 
)  would  acciise  the  United  States 
to  germ  warfare.     The  average 
clothed  In  his  bulletproof  vest 
his  neck  over  the  entire  course 
luiderstandably  wishes  he  were 
bjetter  rxin  for  his  money.     The 
In  the  name  of  diplomacy  are 
than  those  of  open  war. 
the  Vietnamese  war  there  were 
Government  who  seriously  ques- 
iise  of  any  alrpower  In  this  con- 
reared  the  multiplicity  of  border 
L  idlscrlminate  bombing,  the  hot 
would  lead  to  violations  of  the 
setup  In  relation  to  border- 
Vietnam,    Laoe,    and    Cambodia, 
has  done  Its  Job  within  the 
The    figures    used    here    at 
almost  Identical  with  the  ones 
July  from  Saigon.     Less  than  5 
total  South  Vietnam  military 
In  VNAP,  Is  credited  with  30 
Vletcong  casualties, 
there  Is  available  a  tabulation 
record  for  combined  USAP/ 
from  January  1962  to  Jan- 
Here  It  Is: 

cperatlonal  sorties 29,500 

casualties  (killed  and 

13,000 

(famaged  or  destroyed 32,000 

2,800 
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Item  Is  one  that  should  not 
A  sampan.  In  Indochina,  Is 
funny  little  boat  that  houses 
and  his  family.     In  this  war, 
equivalent  to  a  boxcar  loaded 
or  ammunition. 
Inspect,   seen   more   clearly    from 
from  Saigon,  Is  the  overall 
In  southeast  Asia  and  the  air 
as  It  Is,  that  the  Communists 
^rmy  men  In  Vietnam  are  the 
that  their  use  of  this  theater 
the  concept  of  Integral  aviation 
of  the  ground  forces  Is  possible 
there  is  no  air  opposition.     It 
USAP  handicap  In  the  thea- 
has  been  no  requirement  for 
and  therefore  no  pressing  re- 
early  Introduction  of  Jet  equip- 
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Honolulu  there  Is  an  estimate 

Co^nmxinlirt  bloc  in  the  Pacific  has 


available  more  than  5,000  tactical  and  tac- 
tical support  aircraft.  There  are  1.800  In 
the  Soviet  Far  East.  2.700  in  Red  China,  and 
500  in  North  Korea.  The  Chlcoms  put  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  manned  bomber.  TTiey 
have  400  tactical  and  300  strategic  bombers. 
The  Beagle  light  Jet  is  based  in  North  Korea 
and  Chlua  and  from  those  bases  can  strike 
at  South  Korea.  Japan.  Okinawa.  Taiwan, 
and  southeast  Asia — which  means  Vietnam. 
The  Russians  have  300  heavy  and  medium 
bombers  in  the  theater  The  Bison  can  hit  as 
far  east  as  Hawaii.  The  Badger,  with  In- 
flight refueling,  could  attack  Guam.  That 
they  have  not.  of  course,  is  a  tribute  to  our 
overall  deterrent  strength  as  well  as  the 
most  recent  manifestation  of  it. 

If  the  war  should  escalate,  It  will  be 
PACAP's  responsibility,  along  with  the  Navy, 
to  meet  the  threat.  If  there  is  a  real  con- 
frontation It  will  be  traced  in  the  public 
prints  back  to  late  June.  That  marks  the 
beginning  of  new  Vletcong  belligerency  and 
success.  It  also  Is  when  Washington  started 
to  make  noises  about  South  Vietnam  be- 
ing worth  a  major  war.  sharply  reversing 
the  long  series  of  optimistic  reports  brought 
home  from  Saigon  by  Robert  McNamara.  A 
North  Vietnamese  official  has  been  quoted  as 
saying: 

"If  they  fail  in  the  special  war  which  they 
are  testing  in  South  Vietnam,  they  will  also 
fall  elsewhere.  That  Is  the  International 
significance  of  the  patriotic  struggle  of  our 
compatriots  in  the  south  with  regard  to  the 
national  liberation  struggle  in  the  world." 

Well,  If  we  fall  in  the  special  war  the  major 
responsibility  will  shift  from  the  Army,  which 
runs  MACV.  to  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Navy, 
which  have  minimum  representation  In  the 
MACV  table  of  organization.  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  are  the  major  custodians  of 
deterrent  power,  the  same  power  that  re- 
versed a  terrifying  situation  In  Cuba,  as  It 
did  In  Lebanon  and  Berlin. 

The  taks  of  winning  In  Vietnam  without 
invoking  deterrent  power,  particularly  air- 
power,  now  seems  to  rest  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Ambassador 
Taylor  was  an  Army  general  and  also  the 
major  military  adviser  to  President  Kennedy 
when  MACV  was  created.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  observation  that  when  the  crzick 
appeared  In  the  facade — starting  with  the 
attack  on  the  destroyer  Maddox  on  August 
2 — the  name  of  the  Ambassador  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  news.  If  he  was  consulted  or 
even  notified  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  retaliate  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese Navy,  there  was  no  announcement 
of  this  fact.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
MACV  and  its  Army  commander.  Lt.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  who  only  a  few 
weeks  earlier  had  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  have  an  Air  Force  officer  as 
his  deputy. 

Now  Ambassador  Taylor,  who  assumed  his 
position  barely  a  month  ago.  came  to  Saigon 
reiterating  his  1961  thesis  that  military  vic- 
tory can  be  assured  only  by  supporting  the 
Government  and  buUding  up  the  economy 
and  society.  He  Is.  In  short,  determined  to 
stir  up  a  spirit  of  nationalism  among  the 
Vietnamese  and  to  guide  this  spirit  to  ulti- 
mate victory. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  reiterated  this 
goal,  "to  help  the  Vietnamese  Government 
and  people  resist  and  defeat  the  Communist 
Insurgents."     And,  It  continued: 

"The  role  of  AID  is  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
Government  develop  effective  political,  social, 
and  economic  programs.  These  are  designed 
to  give  the  people  the  incentives  to  defend 
their  homes  and  villages." 

Then,  AID  compiled  some  statistics  to  show 
what  It,  and  the  Ambassador,  have  to  work 
with. 

About  70  percent  of  the  people  In  South 
Vietnam  are  Illiterate.    ThU  compares  with 


25  percent  In  the  Philippines  and  only  s  i>» 
cent  In  Japan.  '     *'•* 

There  is  only  1  doctor  for  each  22  600  dm 
sons  in  South  Vietnam.    This  compares  with 
1  for  each  1.700  In  the  PhiUppines  and  i  t^ 
each  925  in  Japan.  *  "■ 

The  gross  national  product  per  canlta  <» 
South  Vietnam  Is  •94.    It  Is  $128  In  the  Ptm 
Ipplnes  and  it  Is  $556  per  capita  In  Japan 

The  Job  of  creating  a  sense  of  natlonallan 
In  this  kind  of  a  covmtry  Is  a  staggeringtaS 
and  one  that  could  consume  decades  of  ef 
fort.  The  idea  that  Pelplng  and  Hanol-^ 
Moscow— win  give  us  decades  has  little  merit 
to  the  military  men  who  have  to  help  earrr 
out  the  policy.  ^^ 

The  suggestion  that  the  policy  now  mn«t 
be  changed  appears  to  have  at  least  a  root  or 
two  In  Washington.  The  attack  on  North 
Vietnamese  naval  bases  and  our  open  mo- 
bilization of  deterrent  alrpower — the  crack 
in  the  facade — Indicate  this  Is  true. 

Whether  the  more  basic,  and  important 
policy  changes  come  before  the  U.S.  election 
or  after  Is  of  small  concern  to  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  It  is  common 
knowledge  In  Saigon  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government's  effort  to  Improve  Its  press  no- 
tices W£is  stepped  up  sharply  about  July  l. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  press  notlcee 
will  Improve  to  any  great  degree  unless  the 
crack  In  the  facade  spreads.  ,The  pressure 
of  military  force,  actual  and  potential,  must 
be  applied  less  subtly  for  It  is  clear  that  the 
diplomatic  approach  has  not  racked  up  many 
points.  Within  the  past  few  days  the  Voice 
of  America  has  been  explaining  our  role  in 
Vietnam  with  a  broadcast  by  William  P. 
Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par 
Eastern  Affairs.  Mr.  Bundy  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  protest  any  implication  that  we 
plan  to  push  the  war  into  Communist  terri- 
tory north  of  the  17th  parallel.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  said,  "We  are  determined  to  uae 
our  strength." 

The  most  accurate  reading  of  this  is  that 
brinkmanship  will  be  used,  and  our  deterrent 
power  demonstrated,  in  the  case  of  such 
provocation  as  that  offered  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

It  may  be  that  the  Reds,  If  they  persist 
with  new  incidents,  will  smash  the  facade 
completely  and  force  us  to  demolish  a  policy 
that  has  not  worked.  Ironically,  it  could 
Just  happen  that  way. 
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PROXMIRE  PLEA  FOR  CHANCE  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  TO  COMPETE  WITH 
A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  attempt- 
ing to  slam  the  door  on  an  independent 
Wisconsin  telephone  company's  bid  to 
compete  with  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  writ- 
ten specifically  advising  the  AEC  in  this 
particular  case  against  shutting  out  in- 
dependent business. 

Justice  told  the  AEC  to  "scrupulously 
avoid  any  action  which  might  prejudice 
the  opportunity  of  any  potential  pur- 
chaser to  obtain  the  telephone  facilities 
at  Los  Alamos." 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
also  has  told  me  that  it  disagrees  with 
the  AEC  decision  to  exclude  the  Uni- 
versal Telephone  Co.  of  Milwaukee  from 
the  bid  for  the  telephone  facilities  at 
Los  Alamos. 

The  holding  of  the  AEC  that  the 
Mountain  States  Telephone  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  A.T.  &  T.  is  the  only  company 


i-«i«v  authorized  to  receive  and  operate 
ItS^facilities  not  only  contradicts  the 
SSrtment  of  Justice,  the  Govem- 
S^tr^legal    expert,    but    guarantees 

""ttSTis  not  only  an  affront  to  inde- 
oendent  business,  it  burdens  the  US. 
S!,nayer  because  the  Universal  Tele- 
^,ne  Co  of  Milwaukee  offered  the  Gk)v- 
Jnunent  far  and  away  the  best  bargain 
for  these  faculties.  .  ^     ,     *v 

Here  is  a  perfect  case  study  in  the 
massive  difficulty  of  a  small  business 
competing  with  the  greatest  monopolis- 
tic power  in  America— A.T.  &  T. 

The  immense  political  power  of  this 
great  financial  monopoly  has  slammed 
the  AEC  into  line  in  support  of  monop- 
oly and  against  an  independent  busi- 
ness that  deserves  a  world  of  credit  for 
competing  with  and  beating  the  bid  of 
A.T.&T. 

Mr.  President,  Universal  Telephone  of 
Milwaukee  has  done  an  excellent  and 
responsible  job  of  modernizing  and  im- 
proving telephone  facilities  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Its  reputation  is  superlative  for  re- 
sponsibility, performance,  and  efficiency. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters,  ar- 
ticles, and  other  documents  supporting 
this  position  be  presented  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and    documents    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IinriAL  Letter  Fbom  Universal  Telephone, 
Inc.,  to  Senator  Wn-LiAM  Proxmire 
Universal  Telephone,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  Proxmire, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Universal  Tele- 
phone, Inc.,  has  its  administrative  offices  In 
Milwaukee  and  owns  operating  Independent 
telephone  companies  in  several  States,  In- 
cluding the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
we  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
furnish  a  number  of  directories  for  our  Wis- 
consin exchanges,  to  you.  One  of  our  oper- 
ations is  also  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  advised  that  they  Intended 
to  dispose  of  telephone  facilities  owned  by 
the  Government  located  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.  Since  we  had  operations  already 
In  the  State,  we  contacted  the  AEC  as  a 
possible  purchaser.  At  that  time,  we  were 
advised  that  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  A.T.  &  T.,  had 
been  providing  service  under  a  maintenance 
contract  with  the  AEC.  At  various  times, 
we  have  subsequently  been  advised  that 
Mountain  States  either  owns  the  property 
or  had  a  right  to  the  property  under  var- 
ious legal  arguments.  In  fact,  It  has  always 
been  Mountain  States'  contention  that  the 
property  should  be  given  to  them  without 
compensation,  although  since  our  company 
entered  into  the  competition  for  the  prop- 
erty, they  have  Indicated  some  willingness 
to  pay  the  Government  something  for  the 
system. 

For  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been  having 
a  most  difficult  time  attempting  to  convince 
the  AEC  that  they  should  not  give  this 
property  to  Mountain  States  and,  of  course, 
we  have  had  to  expend  considerable  time 
and  expense  competing  with  Mountain 
States  for  the  property.  Numerous  public 
meetings  were  held  at  Los  Alamos  and  fre- 
quent conferences  held  in  Washington,  D.C, 
but  we  have  had  only  token  success  in  dent- 
ing the  power  and  strength  of  Moimtain 
States,  the  Bell  System  company. 


Enclosed  is  a  recent  news  release  from 
the  AEC  which  was  Issued  after  about  15 
months  of  deliberation  by  the  general 
counsel  of  the  AEC.  The  release,  on  Its  face, 
sets  forth  a  conflicting  story.  On  one  hand, 
they  have  stated  in  paragraph  3  "that 
Mountain  States  Is  the  only  company  at 
the  present  time  that  has  legal  authority  to 
receive  the  Government's  Interest  in  and  to 
operate  the  telephone  system." 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  stating  that 
they  wish  to  afford  all  companies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  Government's  inter- 
est in  Los  Aleimos  by  inviting  proposals  for 
its  acquisition.  Obviously,  If  Mountain 
States  has  the  only  legal  right.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  AEC,  then  the  solicitation  of  pro- 
posals wlU  be  of  questionable  value  and  may 
only  amount  to  a  little  window  dressing. 

Actually,  we  must  admit  that,  as  recently 
as  a  few  months  ago,  the  AEC  appeared  to 
be  reeuly  to  directly  negotiate  the  sale  with 
Mountain  States.  At  that  time,  we  asked 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  to 
look  into  the  matter,  since  we  felt  that  the 
disadvantage  of  our  size  was  becoming  fatal 
to  our  success.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
only  reason  there  was  not  direct  negotiations 
with  Mountain  States  is  becavise  of  the  in- 
terest that  was  shown  by  the  SBA  and  also 
the  Justice  Department.  AEC,  becavise  of 
our  Insistence  and  the  Interest  of  the  SBA, 
Anally  submitted  the  matter  to  the  SBA  on 
an  Informal  basis.  Unfortunately,  the  whole 
matter  was  never  submitted  to  SBA  on  a  for- 
mal basis  and  no  formal  opinion  was  re- 
quested of  the  SBA. 

It  Is  our  further  understanding  that  the 
SBA  objected  to  the  interpretation  of  New 
Mexico  State  law  by  the  Greneral  Counsel 
of  AEC,  and  more  Importantly,  objected  to 
the  course  that  AEC  was  following  in  dis- 
posing of  the  property  to  Mountain  States 
because  of  the  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 
The  end  result  Is  that  AEC  has  modified 
their  previous  approach  In  disposing  of  this 
property  to  Mountain  States  Immediately 
and  are  now  suggesting  that  Independent 
telephone  companies  submit  proposals  for 
the  property,  even  though  their  legal  opin- 
ion states  that  no  one  else  Is  entitled  to  own 
and  operate  the  same  telephone  property. 

Mr.  Joseph  Marker,  chief,  advocatory 
branch,  has  spent  considerable  time  and  ef- 
fort investigating  this  matter.  His  depart- 
ment has  arrived  at  certain  decisions  on  the 
problem  but  has  never  been  consulted  for- 
mally to  present  them  and  it  appears  that 
his  suggestions  have  not  been  followed.  We 
would  appreciate  if  your  committee  could 
formally  inquire  of  the  SBA  concerning  the 
following. 

1.  What  were  the  actual  activities  and 
scope  of  the  SBA's  investigation  of  the  Los 
Alamos  telephone  disposal  matter? 

2.  What  position  did  the  SBA  take  re- 
garding the  disposal? 

3.  Did  the  SBA  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  SEC's  action  and  opinion  of  their  Gen- 
eral Counsel? 

I  believe  that  the  SBA  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  formally  express  their  view- 
points since  they  have  not,  to  date,  had  such 
an  opportunity.  We  certainly  would  appre- 
ciate getting  the  complete  story  out  In  the 
open.  Our  legal  coimsel  from  New  Mexico, 
Attorney  Sterling  P.  Black  and  myself  have 
worked  on  this  matter  diligently  and  would 
be  most  willing  to  meet  with  you  and  your 
staff  In  Washington  to  further  explain  the 
many  details  that  have  developed  In  this 
matter.  Certainly  there  are  pros  and  cons 
on  both  sides,  but  we  are  convinced  that  our 
program  Is  superior  and  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  All  we  ask  Is  that 
we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  our- 
selves or  at  least  have  this  property  go  to 
some  other  Independent  telephone  company 
rather  than  being  swallowed  up  by  the  gi- 
gantic Bell  System  which  already  operates 


approximately  80  percent  of  the  telephone! 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

We  would  sincerely  appreciate  your  com- 
ments and  any  action  you  may  take  result- 
ing from  this  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BoLAin>  G.  Nkhbino, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Atomic  Enebct  Commission  Bummast  or 
Opinion  Giving  A.T.  tt  T.  Aitiliate  Sols 
Authoritt  To  Bid 

U.S.  Atomic  Enesct  Commission, 

Los  Alamos  Area  OmcE, 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  announced 
today  that  It  plans  to  request  proposals  from 
organizations  Interested  In  acqvilring  and 
operating  the  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex.,  com- 
munity telephone  system. 

The  Commission  has  been  reviewing  the 
transfer  of  the  community  telephone  system 
In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  Loe  Alamos  com- 
munity to  private  and  municipal  ownership. 
Statutory  authority  was  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission in  1962  to  terminate  Government 
ownership  of  this  community  which  was 
established  during  World  War  II  to  support 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  Trans- 
fer of  the  community  to  private  and  munici- 
pal ownership  and  operation  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  continuing  AEC  programs 
at  the   Los  Alamos   Scientific  Laboratory. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  community  tele- 
phone transfer,  the  Commission  obtained  the 
opinion  of  its  General  Counsel.  The  opinion 
discusses  section  73a  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  which 
requires  that  the  transferee  have  the  legal 
authority  to  receive  and  operate  the  system, 
applicable  State  law  and  the  operations  of 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  In  Los  Alamos  County,  particularly  In  the 
White  Rock  area.  The  opinion  concludes 
that  Mountain  States  Is  the  only  company 
at  the  present  time  that  has  legal  authority 
to  receive  the  Government's  Interest  In  and 
to  operate  the  telephone  system. 

The  opinion  notes,  however,  that  changes 
may  occur  In  the  existing  factual  situation  or 
In  the  status  of  Federal  and  State  law,  and 
that  changed  circumstances  could  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion.  In  view  of  this  possi- 
bility, and  In  order  to  afford  all  companies 
Interested  In  acquiring  the  Government's  In- 
terest In  the  Los  Alamos  community  tele- 
phone system  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
do  so  consistent  with  the  provision  of  the 
Community  Act,  the  Commission  Intends  to 
invite  proposals  for  Its  acquisition  from  all 
Interested  companies  and  to  select  the  trans- 
feree under  section  73  b  of  the  Community 
Act.  Prior  to  actual  transfer,  the  transferee 
would  be  required  to  submit  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Commission  that  It  has  the 
legal  authority  to  receive  and  operate  the 
system. 

Report  Prom  the  SBA,  Dated  Jui.t  26,  akd 
A  Copy  of  Their  Pormal  Recommendation 
to  AEC  IN  Which  Thet  Ask  That  the  AEC 
MoDiFT  Its  Announcement  To  Providx 
That  It  Will  Select  the  Best  QuALinsD 
Transferee  Without  Ant  RxsTsicnoM 
From  the  Application  or  the  New  Mexico 
Statutes 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  28, 1964. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prozmisx:  I  am  happy  to 
reply  to  your  request  of  July  6,  1984,  for  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Interest  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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ago,  after  our  assistance  was 

3y  Universal  Telephone,  Inc.,  Mll- 

SBA  Informally  advised   the 

of  our  Interest  and  our  prefer - 

dlsix>8al  procedure  which  woxild 

opportunity  for  possible  acquisi- 

Independent  telephone  company. 


the  announcement  released  by  the  Com^ 
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Sincerely, 


Eugene  P.  Poltt, 

Adminiatrator. 


modlfyi  ag 


,  propoi  als 


Alamos  prior  to  that  established  by  the  Gov 
ernment.  Mountain  States'  independent  op- 
erations In  the  clearly  delimited  White  Rock 
area  began  many  years  thereafter.  The  stat- 
utes provide  a  remedy  only  to  the  entity 
which   first  operated   in   the  field   or   terri- 

,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  draft     tory.    Therefore,  It  is  our  opinion  that  Moun-  (Article  from  the  New  Mexican  of  Sant> 

the  General  Cotinsel  of  the  AEC      tain  States  cannot  vise   the   no-duplicatlon  dated  Aug.  16, 1964.  reporting  clash  betwZ! 

that  Mountain  States  Tele-     statutes  to  prevent  a  legal  transfer  by  the  Los  Alamos  commissioners  and  AEc"" 

AEC  to  any  company  other  than  Mountain  dispute  of  telephone   facilities]          "^ 

States.  T        «              ^ 

Even  if  the  no-dupllcatlon  statutes  were  ^L^^X^^Jl't^^'^^^'Jf^^^OuMB 

applicable,  we  could  not  agree  with  the  argu-  °^  S  XxiSr                      '''''^*  ^ 

ment  that  Mountain  States  has  priority  in  meeting 

Los  Alamos  County  because  of  its  providing  Los  Alamos. — The  Los  Alamos  County  com- 

telephone  services  in  the  White  Rock  area,  missloners   Saturday  set  themselves  on  ta 

p^ltlons  of  SBA  and  the  Antitrust     According  to  the  released  opinion  the  AEC  apparent  crash  course  with  the  Atx>mlc  Kn- 

the  Department  of  Jiistlce.    In-     community    telephone    system    serves    4,600  ®^^  Commission  over  the  controversial  <Ua. 

It  was  only  after  SBA  urged  the     telephones  while  Mountain  States  served  230  P<»al  of  the   community  telephone  sygtcin 

dtlvlslon  to  participate  that  It  con-     telephone  stations  at  the  end  of  February  tiere. 

1964.  Commission  Chairman  Ellis  Stout  in  let- 

The    Atomic    Energy    Community    Act    of  ^^^  ^  *^t^  Mountain  States  Telephone  h 

1955  established  the  policy  of  Congress  for  Telegraph  Co.  and  Universal  Telephone  Oo 

AEC  to  dispose  of  its  community  property  Informed  the  two  communications  utilltiea 

to  others  wherever  possible:   It  was  speclfl-  *^**    ^*    commission    at   the   next  reguiv 

cally  extended  to  include  Los  Alamos  by  the  fleeting,  set  for  September  14,  would  take 

1962  amendment.    Within  the  spirit  of  this  under  consideration  telephone  franchUing. 

congressional    mandate,    the    AEC    sold,    in  The  letters  came  less  than  a  week  after  the 
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in  the  Los   Alamos   telephone     ond  plant  or  equipment  which  would  dupU-      effort  to  remove  the  dlsadvantase  to 

cate  exlstlns  nlant  or  eauloment.    There  was      oendent  telenhnnA  r^nmnam.^  -^....      "'*'•• 


cate  existing  plant  or  equipment.    There  was     pendent  telephone  companies  reaultto  ^S^ 
no    telephone    plant    or    equipment    In    Los      the  priority  status  of  Mountain  Sta^*  ^^ 


uadir 


Ettgzkb  p.  Poltt, 

AdminiatratOT . 


SMALii  Business  Aoministbation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  29, 1964. 

T.  Seabobg, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
D.C. 

Chairman:  The  Small  Business 
was    pleased    by    the    an- 
on   June    24,    1964,    that    the 
Commission  plans  to  request 
rom  any  company  Interested  in 
he  Los  Alamos  commtmity  tele- 
Slmultaneously,     however, 
released  and  Incorporated  In 
the  opinion  by  Its  Gen- 
that    Mountain    States    Tele- 
1'elegraph   Co.  was  presently   the 
authorized  transferee.     We  are 
that  the  release  of  this  opinion 
affect  the  acquisition  oppor- 
<  ither  telephone  companies,  espe- 
Ifidependent   small   business   com- 
are  not  convinced  that  the  legal 
In  this  released  opinion  was  nec- 
aJ)propriate. 

In  the  released  opinion  is 

the  no-dupllcatlon  statutes  of 

as  Interpreted  In  one  opinion 

Mexico  Supreme  Court  {Moun- 

T.  St  T.  Co.  V.  Suburban  Tele- 

72  N.M.  411,  384  P.  2d  684  (1963)  ) 

two  telephone  companies  were 

In  extending  their  lines  from  dif- 
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about  1961,  an  area  know  as  White  Rock 
within  Los  Alamos  County  to  private  real 
estate  developers.  In  White  Rock  the  gas. 
electric,  and  telephone  services  are  provided 
by  private  utilities.  Pursuant  to  the  disposal 
procedures  under  section  73b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  as  amended, 
the  AEC  Is  transferring  the  gas  and  electric 
utility  systems  In  Los  Alamos  County  to  the 
county  government,  except  for  the  White 
Rock  area  where  gas  and  electricity  will  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  by  the  private  utilities. 
The  restriction  in  the  New  Mexico  statutes 
Is  for  duplication  within  the  municipality, 
field,  or  territory  where  similar  plant  or 
equipment  is  in  operation.  Accordingly,  if 
Mountain  States  Is  entitled  to  any  priority 
because  of  Its  recent  operations  in  White 
Rock,  we  think  the  field  or  territory  for  such 
priority  would  be  the  White  Rock  area  itself 
and  not  the  surrounding  Los  Alamos  County. 
We  do  not  believe  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  woiUd  approve  any  broader 
Interpretation  of  the  New  Mexico  statutes 
which  would  thereby  prevent  the  AEC  from 
determining  the  best  qualified  transferee  for 
the  Los  Alamos  community  telephone  sys- 
tem within  the  criteria  established  by  Con- 
gress In  section  73b  of  the  Community  Act. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  Commission  modify  Its 
announcement  to  provide  that  It  will  select 
the  best  qualified  transferee  under  section 
73b  of  the  Community  Act  without  any  re- 
striction from  the  application  of  the  New 
Mexico  no-dupllcatlon  statutes.  SBA  makes 
this  proposal  under  our  statutory  responsi- 
bility in  section  8(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended,  to  make  recommendations 
to  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  adjustment 
of  their  programs  to  serve  the  needs  of  small 
business.  Our  act  also  provides  that  in 
order  to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment property  shall  be  made  to  small 
business  concerns,  and  that  SBA  shall  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies;  see  sections  2(a),  8(b)  (11), 
and  15  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
my  staff  to  Informally  advise  your  staff  of 
our  views  after  we  received  a  copy  of  the 
draft  of  the  opinion  prepared  by  your  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  While  our  informal  represen- 
tations may  have  contributed  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  AEC  was  Inviting 
acquisition  proposals  from  all  Interested 
companies,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
SBA  make  this  formal  representation  in  an 


AEC  in  Washington  announced  there  would 
be  no  early  decision  on  disposing  of  the  gyi- 
tem.  Earlier,  the  AEC  had  indicated  the  >yi. 
tem  might  be  sold  to  private  enterprise  u 
early  as  last  spring. 

County  commissioners  at  their  July  meet- 
ing took  the  stand  that  they  alone  had  the 
right  to  franchise  a  telephone  utility  in  Lot 
Alamos  and  they  were  outspoken  at  the  thne 
In  declaring  they  Intended  that  franchlie 
woxild  go  to  the  company  that  could  beet 
serve  the  needs  and  the  Interests  of  the  com. 
munlty. 

rAVORS   UNIVERSAL 

This,  on  the  basis  of  firm  offers  made  n 
far,  apparently  puts  Universal  out  in  front 
as  far  as  the  county  officials  are  concerned. 

Legal  opinion  by  AEC  counsel  has  so  far 
favored  Mountain  States  and  thus  the  poe- 
slbUlty  of  a  bitter  dispute  has  arisen. 

Universal  has  offered  the  AEC  $750,000  lor 
the  system,  despite  the  fact  that  AEC  never 
has  completely  detailed  how  much  of  the 
system  would  be  turned  over  to  private 
utility  control. 

There  has  been  speculation  that  AEC 
would  possibly  retain  that  part  of  the  system 
within  the  technical  area — upwards  of  4,000 
telephones.  The  entire  system  is  now  oper- 
ated by  the  AEC  with  maintenance  by  Moun- 
tain States  imder  contract. 

Universal  additionally  has  given  the  count; 
commission  a  firm  offer  of  a  4-percent  fran- 
chise while  Mountain  States  has  offered  only 
half  that  much. 

Some  county  officials  privately  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  delay  in  the  dispoesl 
since  the  sooner  the  system  Is  sold,  the  sooner 
the  county,  presently  suffering  from  a  low 
total  evaluation,  would  start  getting  the 
franchise  tax  revenue. 

ACTION    PLANNED 

Stout's  letter  to  Earl  R.  Louthan,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  for  Mountain 
States  at  Albuquerque,  Indicated  the  county 
planned  to  move  ahead  fairly  fast.  Stout 
asked  Mountain  States  to  state  in  writing 
features  of  a  franchise  agreement  th^ 
Mountain  States  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  if  the  coimty  should  grant  a  franchise 
In  the  next  3  months. 

Many  of  the  Mountain  States'  proposal* 
have  been  verbal  offers  and  Stout's  letter 
stressed  that  the  commissioners  wemted 
them  now  In  writing. 

A  letter  to  Roland  G.  Nehrlng,  executlye 
vice  president  for  Universal,  which  now  op- 
erates 12  Independent  telephone  companlM. 
noted  that  Universal  had  sent  commlssionen 
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_^*t«i  oroposals  and  asked  Nehrlng  If  these 
'f"!S«eofl*ra  still  held  good. 
*^^g  aSved  in  Los  Alamos  Wednesday 
,2,t  on  the  heels  of  the  AEC  notice  that 
5^  would  be  no  early  decision.  He  con- 
^^  with  local  people  with  interests  In 
^JJersal  and  with  county   officials   before 

iMvlDK  Friday. 

N^rlng  gave  commissioners  a  verbal  re- 
.J^onot  the  Universal  proposals  and  told 
SiTNew  Mexican  that  a  letter  confirming 
^  would  be  provided  Immediately. 

Universal  officials  also  have  expressed  some 
dlapleasure  vrith  the  delays  encountered 
j^ce  AEC  announced  decision  to  dispose  of 
the  utility  company. 

Universal  entered  the  picture  19  months 
«o  and  almost  at  once  became  at  odds  with 
Jtountaln  States  which  has  asserted  It  had 
prior  rights. 

AEC  counsel  In  June  ruled  that  It  was  ap- 
parent that  at  the  present  time  Mountain 
States  was  the  only  party  that  could  legally, 
according  to  the  AEC,  acquire  the  system. 
But  the  decision  said  circumstances  might 
change  in  the  foreseeable  futiu-e  in  order  to 
allow  Universal  to  ptu-chase  the  system. 

Most  of  Universal's  holdings  are  in  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  and  Illinois  with  headquar- 
ters In  Milwaukee.  However,  the  company 
does  operate  a  system  south  of  Gallup,  at 
Marvel,  Colo.,  and  on  portions  of  the  Indian 
reservations  in  Arizona. 

Nehrlng  said  that  if  Universal  is  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  franchise  that  a  local 
company  would  be  formed  with  stock  avail- 
able and  seats  on  the  board  of  directors 
available  to  local  people. 

Nehrlng  pointed  out  that  the  community 
would  also  benefli- residents  of  the  commu- 
nity since  the  rates  Universal  has  offered 
were  considerably  lower  than  the  proposal 
by  Moimtain  States. 

"We  are  glad  the  county  commissioners 
have  decided  to  take  action  now  before  their 
franchise  rights  completely  eroded  away," 
the  Universal  executive  said. 

Nehrlng  said  his  company  was  willing  to 
take  its  chances  In  open  competition  with 
any  other  telephone  company.  He  said  the 
company  had  stated  as  far  back  as  April  1, 
1963,  that  the  company  felt  It  had  a  good 
product  to  sell,  a  modem  telephone  service 
at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 

Last  year,  he  said,  the  county  commission 
submitted  a  draft  of  a  franchise  to  the  com- 
pany and  "we  accepted  the  draft." 

"Our  willingness  to  sign  the  county  fran- 
chise remains,"  Nehrlng  said.  "But  of  coiu-se 
we  will  be  reviewing  the  matter  further  to 
determine  if  any  desirable  modifications  In 
light  of  developments  since  acceptance  of 
the  original  draft. 

"Overall,  we  have  appreciated  the  accept- 
ance we  have  received  from  the  residents  of 
Los  Alamos,"  he  declared,  "and  we  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  become  part  of 
the  community  and  to  serve  Its  citizens." 


Pmncipal  Terms  of  Franchise  Offered  by 
Mountain  States,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Subsidiart,  on  September  1, 
1964 

Mountain  States  Telephone, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  September  J,  1964. 
Board  of  Countt  Commissioners, 
Los  Alamos  County,  N.  Mex. 

Gentlemen  :  As  requested  in  yom-  letter  of 
August  13,  1964,  the  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  principal  terms  of  the  franchise  ordi- 
nance which  we  hope  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  county  commissioners. 

We  have  been  operating  the  telephone  sys- 
tem in  Los  Alamos  since  1943,  and  expect  to 
continue  to  serve  this  area  in  the  future. 
Our  company  would  welcome  a  county  fran- 
chise granted  to  us  by  the  board  of  coimty 
commissioners  if  the  franchise  payments  are 
comparable  with  those  made  elsewhere  in 
New  Mexico. 


We  offer  a  franchise  payment  of  2  percent 
on  all  local  exchange  revenues  paid  by  the 
residents  of  Los  Alamos  County.  Under  this 
new  offer  there  will  now  be  included  reve- 
nues, whether  paid  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  or  our  company,  and  also  the 
revenues  paid  by  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  the  Zla  Co.,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conamission. 

Contingent  upon  the  acceptance  of  this 
offer  by  January  1,  1965,  the  initial  payment 
would  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1964. 
As  a  result,  the  company  would  begin  re- 
ceiving franchise  payments  at  once  of  ap- 
proximately $15,700  per  year.  This  smiount 
is  based  upon  the  local  revenues  from  the 
present  telephones  at  Los  Alamos  and  in- 
cludes White  Rock. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  county  will  re- 
ceive payments  in  excess  of  $55,000  between 
now  and  the  time  the  actual  conversion  is 
made  to  an  exchange  operation;  namely,  July 
1,  1967.  The  first  payment  would  be  made 
for  the  year  1964  immediately  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  franchise  and  payments  will 
be  made  quarterly  thereafter  on  the  basis  as 
outlined  above. 

The  supporting  structures,  consisting  of 
poles  and  conduit,  are  now  owned  by  the 
Government.  In  the  future,  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  county  for  its  use  In  con- 
nection with  its  electric  system.  The  Moun- 
tain States  Telephone  Co.  is  agreeable  to 
entering  into  a  Joint-use  agreement  with  the 
county  In  the  event  the  title  to  these  sup- 
porting structures  Is  transferred  to  the 
county.  This,  of  course,  would  provide  the 
county  with  additional  revenue  in  the  form 
of  annual  pole  attachment  payments  and 
underground  conduit  rentals.  As  an  alter- 
native. Mountain  States  Is  Interested  in  ac- 
quiring the  poles  and  conduit,  either  from 
the  AEC  or  the  county,  or  Mountain  States 
would  be  willing  to  acquire  a  part  Interest 
In  the  structures,  either  with  the  county  or 
the  AEC  so  that  a  Joint-use  agreement  could 
be  entered  into  with  each  party  owning  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  plant  at  the 
start  of  the  Joint-use  agreement.  In  these 
respects,  we  are  agreeable  to  any  reasonable 
plan  that  the  AEC  or  the  county  may  desire. 
All  other  telephone  facilities;  namely,  cable, 
telephone  sets,  long-distance  facilities, 
switchboards,  motor  vehicles,  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  private  branch  exchange  switch- 
boards are  now  owned  and  always  have  been 
owned  solely  by  the  Mountain  States  Co. 

The  ad  valorem  taxes  on  this  property  for 
the  year  1963  were  $12,780.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  company,  the  gross  amount  of 
ad  valorem  taxes  pall  to  the  county  from  the 
time  the  county  was  first  established  to  date, 
has  amounted  to  $251,472  and  our  records 
show  that  ad  valorem  taxes  have  been  paid 
on  these  facilities  since  the  inception  of  our 
operation  In  Los  Alamos  in  1943.  Unques- 
tionably, there  will  be  a  substantial  Increase 
in  these  ad  valorem  taxes  when  a  new  ex- 
change with  the  new  electronic  switching 
service  is  established. 

Under  our  plans  we  would  furnish  extended 
area  service  between  Los  Alamos  and  Santa 
Fe.  It  would  enable  approximately  27,000 
customers  in  these  contiguous  areas  to  share 
unlimited  local  calling  privileges.  The  ap- 
propriate date  to  make  this  change  would  be 
coincident  with  the  conversion  of  the  tele- 
phone operations  in  Los  Alamos  to  a  stand- 
ard form  of  operation. 

Last  year,  in  planning  for  the  future  tele- 
phone grovrth  of  Los  Alamos,  we  constructed 
a  microwave  system  between  Los  Alamos  and 
Santa  Fe.  This  microwave  system  will  per- 
mit Mountain  States  to  add  facilities,  as  re- 
quired, to  adequately  handle  all  long  dis- 
tance, in  addition  to  the  extended  area 
service  with  Santa  Fe.'  We  also  plan  to  pro- 
vide nationwide  direct-distance  dialing  at 
the  time  of  the  conversion  to  standard  op- 
eration. The  prompt  granting  of  this  fran- 
chise to  Mountain  States  will  allow  adequate 


time  to  schedule  the  installation  of  the  latest 
type  of  electronic  switching  equipment.  The 
electronic  switching  system  has  many  fea- 
tures not  now  available  in  the  standard  dial 
equipment  and  such  an  Installation  would  be 
one  of  the  first  of  this  ultramodern  equip- 
ment in  the  Mountain  States  territory.  The 
attachment  to  this  letter  will  give  you  some 
understanding  of  the  many  conveniences 
which  will  be  available  with  an  electronic 
switching  office. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
convenience  in  order  to  work  out  any  details 
and  in  order  that  payments  to  the  county 
may  start  without  delay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Louthan, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


New  Service  Features  Available  With  ES&^ 
Feature  and  Availabilitt 

(a)  Compressed  dialing  is  a  featvire  which 
will  permit  the  customer  to  dial  any  number 
of  conunonly  called  telephones  by  using  an 
abbreviated  nximber  of  three  or  fo\ir  digits — 
now. 

(b)  Add-on  conferencing  permits  adding 
other  people  to  a  conversation  by  either  party 
dialing  a  special  code  and  the  number  of  the 
desired  party  to  be  added — now. 

(c)  Dial  conferencing  permits  the  cus- 
tomer to  set  up  a  conference  call  involving 
three  other  people,  including  one  on  the 
toll  network  If  desired — now. 

(d)  Automatic  transfer  of  calls  will  permit 
the  customer  to  transfer  calls  to  a  predeter- 
mined number  when  he  leaves  his  premises. 
Upon  returning,  he  clears  the  calls  back  to 
his  location  by  dialing  a  special  code — ^now. 

(e)  Call  waiting  is  a  feature  which  proc- 
esses a  low  level  audible  tone  on  a  busy 
connection  to  indicate  that  someone  is  try- 
ing to  reach  the  busy  line.  It  Is  possible 
for  the  party  being  called  to  hold  the  exist- 
ing connection  while  he  establishes  connec- 
tion with  the  new  caller — about  1967. 

(f)  Sequence  calling — this  feature  will 
permit  placing  a  series  of  calls  in  a  pre- 
determined sequence  by  dialing  a  simple  code 
to  start  the  sequence  and  merely  hanging 
up  while  the  next  call  is  being  originated — 
later. 


Principal  Terms  of  Franchise  Offered  by 
Universal  Telephone,  Independent  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Firm  on  Sxptzmbeb  17, 
1964 

Septembee  14,  1964. 
Re  franchise  proposal  of  Los  Alamos  Tele- 
phone Co. 
Mr.  Ellis  Stout, 

Chairman,  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
Los  Alamos  County,  Los  Alamos.  S.  Mex. 
Dear  Mr.  Stoxtt:  By  letter  dated  August 
13,  1964,  you  requested  that  we  restate  our 
position  on  franchise  matters.  We  replied 
by  letter  of  Augiist  26,  1964,  to  the  effect 
that  we  remained  willing  to  sign  the  fran- 
chise as  drafted  by  Los  Alamos  County.  In 
the  August  26  letter  we  did  not  once  again 
go  into  the  voluminous  details  of  our  pro- 
posal commitment  which  had  been  previously 
submitted  to  the  county. 

Certain  conditions  have  changed  in  the 
telephone  disposal  matter.  Firstly,  the 
County  of  Los  Alamos  has  been  awarded 
the  electric  and  gas  utilities.  The  county 
will  undoubtedly  be  acquiring  the  electric 
poles  in  the  transfer.  When  this  transpires, 
Los  Alamos  Telephone  Co.  will  be  agreeable 
to  negotiating  a  Joint-tise  agreement  with 
the  co\inty  in  payment  of  contact  rental 
at  the  highest  prevailing  rate  as  established 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  We  would  also 
consider  any  other  pole  tise  arrangement 
that  the  county  might  desire,  such  as  pay- 
ment to  the  county  for  part  ownership  of  the 
electric  poles.  This  contract  could  be  re- 
solved prior  to  the  acquiring  by  the  county 
of  the  electric  utility,  in  anticipation  of  that 
event. 
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upon  Issuance  of  the  franchise  to 

ess  of  our  physical  possession  of 

facilities. 

of  the  franchise  fee  computa- 
}«  the  gross  revenues  of  9402.098  as 
In  our  pro  forma  statements  pre- 
ffibmltted  In  May  of  1963.     The  re- 
franchlse  fee  of  916,084  annxially. 
rill  be  payable  Immediately  to  the 
Los  Alamos  upon  granting  of  the 
It    Is    further    agreed    that    an 
:  616.064  would  be  payable  to  the 
calendar  year  1964.     The  payment 
amount  will  also  be  paid  for 
rears  1966.   1966.  and   1967.     Pay- 
be  payable  on  January  1,  1965, 
1967  and  will  Increase  In  amount 
operations  of  the  telephone 
and  revenues  exceed  the  sum  of 
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J,  we  acknowldege  the  fact  that 
of  Los  Alamos  has  not  been  re- 
fCHT  the  withdrawal  of  the  technl- 
the  disposal  program  and  should 
p^Judlced  because  of  this  revenue 
area    being    so    withdrawn.     We 
commit  ourselves  to  paying  the 
percent  franchise  fee  on  the  pro 
of  $461,036  which  was  also 
iz}  May  1963.     This  franchise  fee 
to  an  additional  annual  fee 
Since  the  disposal  of  the  tech- 
has  now  become  less  definite  the 
not  be  payable  until  and  If 
Telephone  Co.  successfully  ac- 
technlcal   area  facilities.     How- 
bjereby  conunlt  to  paying  the  annual 
$18,441.  retroactively  to  January  1, 
iipon  the  granting  of  a  franchise  by 
Coxmty,  we  would  establish  an  ap- 
reserve  account  under  bond,  look- 
to  the  eventuality  of  disposal 
area  telephone  facilities, 
willing  to  commit  to  the  above 
fee    provisions    for    two    reasons. 
**have  always  stated  that  we  had 
program  to  bring  greatest  bene- 
county  because  we  recognized  its 
ijequlrements  would  be  great.     We 
agreeable  to  making  these  pro- 
to   the  county  government 
risk  to  them  and  we  are  willing 
risk.     Secondly,  we  have  always 
Los  Alamos  is  a  highly  desirable 
revenue  producing  area,  and  very 
are  willing  to  make  this  invest- 
l^sure  that  we  are  succecssful  in  ac- 
operatlng  opportunities  to  the 
commitment  will  In  no  way  In- 
rates  that  we  have  already  pro- 
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respectfully  submit  that  the  board  of 

nunlssloners    render    a    favorable 

grant  a  franchise  at  the  earliest 

ijioinent  in  order  that  we  shall  have 

opp<  rtunlty  to  serve  the  residents  of 


o>: 
and 


truly  yours. 

Roland  O.  Nebking, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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Dkfabtmknt  of  Justice  Datxd 
17.  1964,  IK  Which  Thit  Stsonglt 

THX    LXCAI.    COSaXCTNZSS    or    THE 


Ol|IITION 

DXPABTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

"^^hington.  D.C.,  August  17.  1964. 
Qvi^  T.  Skabobc, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
D.C. 

CHAiaiCAK:  This  letter  pertains 
Jtuie  24  announcement  by  the  Atomic 


Energy  Commission  concerning  the  proposed 
disposal  of  the  telephone  facilities  which  It 
currently  owns  and  operates  at  Los  Alamos, 
and  the  release  of  an  opinion  by  your  Gen- 
eral Counsel  on  the  applicability  of  certain 
New  Mexico  laws  to  the  proposed  disposal. 

Prior  to  this  action  by  the  Commission, 
personnel  of  the  Antitrust  Division  had  con- 
ferred with  representatives  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  an  Informal  basis  regarding  this  pro- 
posed disposal  of  facilities,  and  had  been 
shown  a  draft  of  a  legal  opinion  on  the  lat- 
ter subject  which  had  been  prepsired  within 
the  Commission.  The  opinion,  which  has 
now  been  released  In  substantially  the  same 
form  as  the  draft,  concludes  that  Mountain 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
is  the  only  "company  with  present  legal  au- 
thority to  operate  the  telephone  system  at 
Los  Alamos  as  a  public  utility." 

In  our  discussions  with  AEC  representa- 
tives we  indicated  that  In  our  opinion  the 
General  Counsel's  proposed  advice  did  not 
necessarily  present  a  correct  Interpretation 
of  New  Mexico  law;  that  there  is  substantial 
doubt  that  the  particular  statute  Involved — 
the  New  Mexico  "no-duplicatlon"  law — Is  ap- 
plicable under  the  circumstances  present  at 
Los  Alamos;  and  that  we  hoped  that  the 
Con^mlsslon  would  scrupulously  avoid  any 
action  which  might  prejudice  the  oppor- 
tiuilty  of  any  potential  purchaser  to  obtain 
the  telephone  facilities  at  Los  Alamos. 

In  our  last  conference  on  this  matter, 
which  was  attended  by  Mr.  Hennessey,  we 
outlined  a  procedure  which  would  be  con- 
ducive to  attainment  of  the  varloxis  statutory 
requirements  and  governmental  policies  re- 
lating to  sales  of  surplus  property.  We  felt 
that  this  suggested  procedure  would  result  in 
full  and  free  competition  in  the  bidding  for 
the  facilities  and  would  avoid  any  prejudg- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
which  firm  or  fljms  might  ultimately  "[have] 
the  legal  authority  to  receive  and  operate  the 
utility."  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Commimlty  Act  we  suggested  that  a  provi- 
sion be  Included  in  the  Invitation  for  bids 
which  would  require  the  successful  bidder 
to  provide  prima  facie  evidence  of  Its  "legal 
authority"  at  the  time  of  closing  of  the  trans- 
action. In  the  event  of  any  question  of  the 
right  under  New  Mexico  law  of  the  success- 
ful bidder  to  operate  the  facilities,  this  pro- 
cedure would  permit  appropriate  proceedings 
to  be  Instituted  by  Interested  parties  in  the 
New  Mexico  courts.  This  procedure  would 
also  have  avoided  placing  the  Commission 
on  record  with  an  opinion  the  legal  correct- 
ness of  which  had  been  strongly  questioned 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  and  Issuance  of 
which  might  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
potential  purchaser  other  than  Mountain 
States. 

Since  Commission  representatives  ex- 
pressed the  view  In  our  conferences  that  the 
Commission  Is  not  required  to  submit  the 
disposal  of  the  Los  Alamos  telephone  facili- 
ties to  the  Attorney  General  for  advice  un- 
der 40  U.S.C.  488,  we  observe  that,  even  if 
this  were  true,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  cir- 
cumstances here  which  would  warrant  the 
Commission  in  disposing  of  these  facilities  to 
ignore  the  general  policies  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  competition  which  are 
reflected  In  both  40  UJB.C.  488  and  42  U.S.C. 
2011.  Moreover,  we  feel  obliged  to  inform 
you  that,  were  the  Commission  to  request  ovir 
advice  under  40  U.S.C.  488  on  disposal  of 
these  facilities  to  Mountain  States,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  favorable  antitrust  advice 
could  be  rendered. 

We  would  be  pleased  both  to  discuss  this 
matter  fxirther  with  Commission  representa- 
tives and  to  render  formal  antitrust  advice 
upon  request  by  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Orrick,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 


Lrrrat  Pkoic  Skmatok  Willum  Pioxxm 
September  30.  1964,  to  CHAnutAKoH? 

SXABORO    OF    THX    AEC  ''"■ll 

SXPTXMBXS  30    liMA 

Hon.  Olxnn  T.  Sxabobg.  '  ^^ 

Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Washington.  D.C.  ^^' 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  wrttlnR  to  «n» 
m  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  AttwUc  Sz 
ergy  Conmilsslon  telephone  facilities  at  Si 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.  As  I  understand  it  taa»! 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  Co  a  n? 
sldlary.  of  A.T.  ft  T.  and  the  Univerii  TwL 
phone  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  a  small  buslne^^ 
Interested  in  bidding  on  this  facility.        ' 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  General  CJonu 
sel  of  the  Commission  has  Issued  an  ortaio^ 
on  June  24,  1964  stating  that  the  MomSto 
States  Telephone  Co.  is  the  only  compaai« 
the  present  time  which  has  legal  authorlt*  to 
receive  and  operate  these  faculties  i  liw 
checked  with  the  Small  Business  Adminja. 
tratlon  and  the  Department  of  Justice  ud 
both  agencies  have  advised  me  that  they  «n 
not  concur  with  the  Commission's  opliioa 
In  fact,  in  the  Department's  letter*  to  you  a( 
August  17,  they  have  requested  that  tbe 
Commission  "scrupulously  avoid  any  aettoo 
which  might  prejudice  the  opportunity  of 
any  potential  purchaser  to  obtain  the  t«l». 
phone  facilities  at  Los  Alamos." 

I  strongly  feel  that  these  facilities  should 
go  to  the  company  which  will  best  serve  Ilia 
needs  and  interests  of  the  community  of  Lm 
Alamos  and  which  is  willing  to  take  Iti 
chances  in  fair  and  open  competition.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Federal  policy  dletatM 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  sales  o< 
Government  property  shall  be  made  to  iim«ii 
business  concerns,  that  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  present  telephone  faculties  in  New 
Mexico  belong  to  Mountain  States,  and  that 
other  Federal  agencies  have  strongly  qu» 
tioned  the  legal  correctness  of  the  Commis- 
sion's opinion,  I  feel  that  the  Commission 
should  make  every  effort  to  remove  the  dis- 
advantage to  Independent  telephone  com- 
panies resulting  from  the  priority  status  of 
Mountain  States  under  the  announcement 
released  by  the  Commission  In  June. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  yon 
on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  PROXMm. 


TRIPLING    WITH    TRUTH— SERMON 
BY  DR.  RUSSELL  C.  STROUP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  been  made  aware  of  an 
interesting  sermon  delivered  here  In 
Washington  several  weeks  ago  by  a  dis- 
tinguished churchman.  Dr.  Russell  C. 
Stroup,  at  the  Georgetown  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Stroup  had  read  the  testt- 
mony  of  the  noted  writer  and  essasrlst, 
Marya  Mannes,  delivered  quite  some 
time  ago  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Her  subject 
was  the  packaging  of  products  sold  in 
supermarkets,  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  consumer  is  deceived  and  mis- 
led by  some  manufacturers. 

This  recalled  to  my  mind  the  very  ei- 
cellent  work  done  in  this  area  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  Philip  A.  Hart.  As 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Hart  has  conducted  exten- 
sive investigations  and  hearings  into 
this  entire  subject,  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  drew  up  a  bill,  S.  387,  to  set  up  mini- 
mum standards  of  packaging  and  label- 
ing to  protect  the  consumer.  Senator 
Hart  Is  to  l>e  commended  for  his  efforts 
to  spotlight  the  abuses  in  the  packaging 
field,  and  his  attempts  to  correct  them 
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wtodslation  which  has  received  the  en- 
ZSc  support  of  many  national  or- 
*Sions  representing  most  of  our 
5£l°^  well  as  some  forward-look- 
fTmSnufacturers.  Apparently,  there 
^  f  pnouKh  time  remaining  in  this 
Ln^i  for  action  on  S.  387.  but  the 
gSeTfor  passage  in  the  next  Congress 
•Te  excellent. 
%^use  Dr.  Stroup's  sermon  expresses 

fhVn  interesting  point  of  view  on  this 
'^lem  I^k  that  it  be  included  in  the 
S^'  The  sermon,  entitled,  "Trifling 
^^th."  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Rus- 
tic Stroup  in  the  Georgetown  Presby- 
Saii  Church  on  August  9,  1964. 

Tniere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
^ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

^  follows: 

Tkiflino  With   Tkuth 

(Text:  Mlcah  6:  &-16) 

The  type  of  sermon  which  I  preach  this 
mirLt  IB  frowned  upon  by  professors  in 
SScal  seminaries  and  by  recent  gradu- 
!5!f  of  these  sacred  Institutions.  It  Is  what 
♦hTv  caU  a  topical  sermon.  A  topical  ser- 
mM  is  one  that  deals  with  war.  or  peace,  or 
Z»  relations,  or  automation,  or  training  of 
dJldren,  or  use  of  leisure  time— any  number 
rfniblects  which  might  be  used,  and  some 
rf  which  I  have  used.  In  theological  circles 
Mt  18  contrasted  with  what  is  called  the 
BlbUcal  or  expository  sermon— a  sermon  in 
which  you  take  a  passage  of  scriptiore  and  try 
to  reveal  what  Is  revealed  In  It,  particularly 
nich  theological  truth  or  spiritual  truth  as 
may  be  contained  In  that  particular  passage. 
But  I  have  always  felt  It  was  odd  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  topical  and  the 
Biblical.  This  because  I  find  the  Bible  a 
very  topical  book,  deaUng  with  very  prac- 
tical matters  relating  to  life— all  of  it— and 
retoting  to  the  dally  concerns  of  men  and 
women,  of  you  and  me. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  markedly — 
and  the  result  is  the  sermon  this  morning— 
in  reading  some  very  interesting  testimony 
given  by  Marya  Mannes  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  It  had  to  do  with  the  very 
pleblan  subject  of  the  packaging  of  products 
in  supermarkets.  Having  laid  down  her  book, 
I  was  reading  In  the  Bible  and  I  came  to  that 
part  of  the  scripture  I  read  to  you  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  Bible  is  a  very 
practical,  topical  book. 

There  Is  In  the  scripture  I  read  this  morn- 
ing the  very  high  and  lofty  spiritual  concept 
climaxing  In  the  lovely  lines,  "He  hath  shown 
thee,  0  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  himibly  with 
th7  God?"  But  the  prophet,  unlike  a  lot  of 
preachers,  refuses  to  leave  m&  soothed  by 
these  lovely  phrases,  these  somewhat  general 
statements.  Out  of  the  sanctuary  he  takes 
us  Into  the  supermarkets.  God,  he  says,  has 
a  message  for  the  city  of  commerce  where 
men  buy  and  sell,  where  goods  are  consumed 
and  profits  are  conceived.  Prom  speaking  of 
walking  humbly  with  God,  loving  mercy  and 
doing  justly,  he  spells  it  out  in  terms  of 
trade.  For  the  prophet  speaks  of  scant 
measure,  of  dlshonert  scales,  of  deceitful 
weights,  which  are  an  abomination  to  God. 
He  condemns  those  who  deceive  by  false  ad- 
vertising, who  cheat  consumers  by  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.  Now  it's  no  good  to  tell  me 
that  God  has  no  place  in  the  supermarket. 
According  to  the  Scriptures  He  is  there.  He 
Is  there  examining  the  goods,  looking  over 
the  shelves.  He  Is  concerned  as  we  should 
be  by  the  facts  that  He  finds.  He  should 
illscover  as  we  may  discover,  for  example,  that 
»  certain  applesauce  for  babies  Is  put  out  in 
t  container  which  looks  as  though  it  holds  as 
much  as  it  used  to  hold.    But  the  fact  of  the 


matter  is  that  it  holds  less  than  it  once  held. 
That  a  package  of  cereal  which  once  con- 
tained a  certain  niunber  of  biscuits  now  con- 
talnes  one  less  than  it  did  before.  The  pack- 
age looks  the  same,  but  the  contents  are 
different. 

Now  of  course  in  ancient  Israel  there  were 
no  laws  that  compelled  the  merchant  to 
mark  on  his  package  what  it  contained.  We 
compel  the  merchants  to  do  that.  But  one 
would  have  to  go  into  the  supermarket  with 
a  slide  rule  and  a  mathematician  to  discover 
from  the  package  Just  what  it  Is  that  it  con- 
tains. Like  false  weights  and  scant  meas- 
ures, the  packages  are  designed  to  make  you 
think  you  are  getting  the  same  value  in  the 
same  package  at  the  same  price  when  actu- 
ally you  are  getting  less  and  paying  more. 

Then  there  are  those  deceptive  confusions 
of  designations.  "Giant"  and  "Jvunbo," 
whatever  that  means.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  quart  and  a  "full  quart,"  or  the 
"big,  big  gallon?"  Or  the  term  "New,"  which 
is  loved,  or  "Improved,"  or  "Activated,"  or 
"Super,"  etc.  Someone  surely  Is  being  taken 
in,  and  one  suspects  that  that  someone  Is — 
me. 

Now  Is  all  this  foolish,  xmlmportant?  Am 
I  wasting  your  time  and  my  time  with  such 
seeming  trivialities?  Few  surely  are  hood- 
winked. Surely  few  care.  A  penny  here  and 
a  penny  there  means  millions  to  someone,  but 
a  smaU  loss  to  us.  We  are  a  prosperous  and 
careless  people.  The  money  comes  and  the 
money  goes.  Baby  gets  a  little  less  apple- 
sauce, but  baby  is  still  healthy.  Mom  gets  a 
little  less  for  her  money,  but  they  still 
prosper. 

Is  It  Important?  Well,  Marya  Mannes  says, 
"It  Isn't  a  question  of  applesauce.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  morality.  Little  deceptions  of  single 
consumers  can  add  up  to  a  mighty  decep- 
tion of  a  whole  people."  And  so  it  is.  Con- 
gress at  least  has  been  concerned,  and  the 
testimony  that  I  read  goes  on  to  say,  "Except 
for  the  relationship  between  man  and  wife, 
nothing  Is  more  Intimate  than  the  relation- 
ship between  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  And 
there  would  be  neither  marriage  nor  com- 
merce if  the  /undamental  basis  of  both  were 
not  trust.  /Without  trust  a  civilized  society 
cannot  enflure.  When  the  people  who  are 
too  smart  xo  be  good  fool  the  people  who  are 
too  good  to  be  smart,  then  society  begins  to 
crtimble."  I  would  emphasize  this  last  sen- 
tence. This  is  the  thing  that  makes  it  all 
Important  to  us  and  relevant  to  religion. 
Good  faith  is  essential  In  all  human  relations. 
Without  this,  there  Is  a  moral  and  social 
anarchy.  The  tragedy  of  calculated  deceit  Is 
that  we  lose  our  faith  as  well  as  our  money. 
We  are  rich  enough  to  afford  the  loss  of 
money.  We  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  faith. 
We  become  cynical  and  accept  dishonesty  as 
a  part  of  life.  This  is  the  perU.  We  no  longer 
expect  the  truth.  We  no  longer  require  strict 
adherence  to  it.  An  atmosphere  of  Indif- 
ference is  created  and  what  we  expect  of 
others  we  may  come  to  accept  in  ourselves. 

How  callous  we  are  in  this  matter  I  can 
testify  out  of  my  own  experience.  Many 
years  ago  I  had  a  manufacturer  in  my  church 
come  to  me.  The  Government  had  finally 
caught  up  with  him,  saying  he  had  to  change 
the  wording  on  the  package.  He  said  "You 
know  how  to  use  words.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  take  this  and  change  it  so  It  would  say 
the  same  thing  and  yet  get  by  the  Govern- 
ment regulation?  I'll  pay  you  well  for  it." 
That  was  a  Job  I  didn't  accept.  He  was 
amazed  at  my  reluctance  to  enter  Into  what 
he  considered  a  perfectly  legitimate  business 
endeavor. 

Ova  manufactxirers,  merchants,  and  adver- 
tisers have  served  us  well  in  many  ways. 
They  have  given  us  an  abundance  of  goods 
of  £icceptable  quality,  usually,  and  reasonable 
prices.  We  applaud  them  for  their  accom- 
plishments. But  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  I 
think,  that  their  honesty  match  their  effi- 
ciency.   This  is  true  not  only  in  packaging 


but  in  advertising  as  well.  The  advertiser 
comes  into  our  homes.  No  one  talks  to  us 
as  much  as  they  do.  They  are  apt  to  be  more 
intimate  with  your  chUdren  than  you  are, 
spend  more  time  with  them,  say  more  to 
them  than  you  do.  If  this  is  true,  then  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who  come 
into  oxir  homes  so  intimately  do  not  deceive 
us  and  ovir  children  with  half-truths  and 
doubletalk.  I  would  like  to  put  over  every 
TV  set  a  verse  from  Epheslans,  "Let  no  man 
deceive  you  with  vain  words."  And  I  would 
like  to  send  to  every  TV  advertiser  another 
verse  from  Epheslans,  "Let  no  corrupt  com- 
munication proceed  out  of  yoiu-  mouth,  but 
that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edlf3rlng  that 
It  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers."  I 
would  suggest  that  not  all  advertising  does 
minister  grace  unto  the  hearers,  nor  Is  it 
edifying.  Paul  said  that  "Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."  They  also  cor- 
rupt good  minds.  And  evil  communications 
have  no  right  in  my  home  or  In  yours. 

Incidentally.  I  think  It  Is  corrupting  In  a 
different  way  to  make  our  children  salesmen 
for  soup,  soap,  and  cereal.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey 94  percent  of  the  mothers  Interviewed 
said  that  their  children  demanded  and  got 
what  they  were  told  to  ask  for.  And  as  some- 
one has  remarked.  "It  is  creating  a  race  of 
demanding,  nagging,  overindulged,  over- 
pampered  kids,  and  a  race  of  beat-down, 
spineless  parents  who  take  their  orders."  I 
heard  recently  of  a  brave  rebellion  of  a 
mother  in  a  supermarket  who  said  "I  dont 
care  what  Howdy  Doody  says,  you  can't  have 
it."    I  applaud  this  Independence. 

My  deep  concern  Is  that  In  marketing  our 
merchandise  we  present  a  false  set  of  values 
and  an  unreal  concept  of  life.  Of  course 
advertising  must  deal  with  the  material.  It 
must  and  should  stress  consvunption.  The 
business  of  advertising  is  to  get  us  to  buy, 
and  it  is  a  proper  business.  But  In  pursuit 
of  this  legitimate  end  Is  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  all  the  baser  emotions  of  man?  His 
vanity,  cupidity,  envy,  fear,  stupidity — aU 
these  are  appealed  to.  There  are  better 
reasons  for  buying  cars  than  to  gain  the 
envy  of  your  neighbor.  Love  is  not  lost  or 
gained  by  reason  of  your  hair  tint.  And 
success  is  not  secured  through  mouthwashes. 
The  world,  the  real  world,  is  not  as  adver- 
tisers would  suggest,  made  up  exclusively  of 
white,  middle-class  suburban  families  with 
the  standard  two  cars,  and  the  just  as  stand- 
ard two  children.  A  world  of  he-men  and 
blrdbrained  women  smoking  filter  cigarettes, 
drinking  slenderizing  beer,  suffering  chronic 
Indigestion  while  they  worry  about  telltale 
gray,  bad  breath,  and  27-percent-fewer  cav- 
ities. 

All  of  this  we  know,  or  think  we  know.  But 
the  advertiser  has  studied  you  much  more 
earnestly  than  you  have  studied  yoxirself. 
And  he  seems  to  think  that  if  this  is  not 
the  real  world  it  Is  the  kind  of  world  you 
would  like  to  have.  "The  advertiser  f>os- 
sesses  the  power  to  affect  deeply  and  last- 
ingly the  nature,  attitudes,  and  aspirations 
of  180  million  Americans."  someone  has  writ- 
ten. Not  simply  to  buy  certain  things,  but 
to  live,  think,  aspire  In  certain  ways. 

But  If  we  escape  this  danger,  If  we  are  not 
taken  In,  If  we  are  too  wise  to  be  deceived 
we  are  nonetheless  in  perU.  We  are  either 
saps  or  cjmics,  and  both  are  bad.  The  exag- 
gerated claim,  the  doubletalk,  the  false  em- 
phasis, all  play  havoc  with  our  faith  In  the 
written  and  spoken  word.  False  conununi- 
cations  cause  us  to  question  all  commxinlca- 
tlons.  This  Is  disastrous,  as  all  human 
relations  depend  on  communications.  Just 
as  the  fabric  of  our  society  Is  held  together 
by  faith,  so  all  hiunan  relations  demand 
honest  communication  and  a  faith  in  com- 
munication, the  written  and  spoken  word. 
And  when  we  tend  to  reject  all  as  false  and 
phony,  the  very  fabric  falls  apart.  The 
words  of  the  teacher,  the  words  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  words  of  the  preacher,  may  ba 
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lot  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Presby- 
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PRATZB 

^eavenly  Father,  we  pray  that  among 

worship    Thee    there    may    be    the 

of  truth.     Grant  us  that  integrity, 

,  and  simplicity  which  Is  of  Christ. 

it  in  His  name.     Amen. 


YOU"  ?H  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Saling::r]  has  made  a  significant  and 
import  int  statement  on  youth  oppor- 
tunity lenters,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attenti  )n  of  all  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recori 
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being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

rOUTH   OPPORTTTNrrr   Ckntebs 

(Remar)c8   by   Senator  Pierrx   Salinger,   of 
California) 

the  most  worthwhile  activities  In 
's  far-reaching  war  on  poverty 
work  of  the  proposed  youth  oppor- 
centers.      We    in    California    already 
c  mething  of  what  can  be  done  by  such 
In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  youth 
board,  a  Joint  powers  organlza- 
by  the  State,  the  county  of  Los 
the   city  of   Los  Angeles,   the   Los 
County  School  Board,  and  the  Los 
City  School  Board,  has  been  doing 
important  Job  in  serving  the  dls- 
youth  of  the  Mexican-American 
communities  through  youth  op- 
centers  on  the  East  Side  and  in  the 
central  areas  of  Los  Angeles.    Although 
for  only  a  relatively  short  time, 
have  already  assisted  hundreds 


of  young  people  to  secure  Jobs,  to  secure  Job 
training,  or  to  continue  in  school.  The  work 
which  is  being  done  here  must  be  continued 
and  expanded.  The  State  of  California  and 
its  local  governmental  units  throughout  the 
State  are  eager  and  willing  to  cooperate  in 
this  program. 

The  fxmctlons  of  the  centers  would  be  to 
screen,  counsel,  and  refer  youth  to  appropri- 
ate skill  development  centers  to  prepare  for 
employment,  to  search  out  suitable  Job  op- 
portunities for  youth  and  to  place  youth  in 
regular  employment.  One  of  the  universi- 
ties engaged  this  past  summer  in  training 
counselor  aids  and  youth  advisers  for  these 
centers  was  our  outstanding  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  It  Is  typical  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  aniong  those  participating  in 
such  progressive  programs  as  this. 

California  wants  to  help  battle  the  prob- 
lems of  disadvantaged  youth,  who  have  little 
schooling  or  skills  and  therefore  have  little 
to  bring  to  today's  competitive  Job  market. 
In  California  we  have  the  brainpower,  the 
will  and  the  resources  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem— to  help  these  youths — and  so  we  hope 
to  continue  the  work  begun  with  the  youth 
opportunity  board  in  Los  Angeles  and  move 
on  in  this  important  work. 


DISCRIMINATORY,  UNFAIR  IMMI- 
GRATION POLICIES  MUST  BE 
CHANGED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  areas  in  our  laws  which 
more  urgently  demand  reform  than  our 
unfair  and  discriminatory  system  of  se- 
lecting immigrants  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
our  country.  No  provision  of  any  na- 
tional law  is  more  distasteful  to  millions 
of  Americans  or  to  the  peoples  of  many 
nations  of  the  world  than  the  concept 
of  judging  a  man's  worth  for  immigra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  his  place  of  birth  or 
the  ancestry  of  his  parents. 

Five  successive  Presidents — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
President  Johnson — have  all  asked  for  a 
revision  in  the  present  method  of  choos- 
ing immigrants  on  the  basis  of  their 
nationality.  President  Truman  said 
that  the  idea  behind  this  discrimination 
was,  to  put  it  boldly,  that  Americans  with 
English  or  Irish  or  German  names  made 
better  citizens  than  Americans  with 
Italian,  Greek,  or  Polish  names.  This 
concept  is  contrary  to  our  traditions  and 
ideals.  As  a  people  we  are  morally 
committed  to  seek  a  national  policy 
which  will  make  real  the  simple  truth 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 

God  •  •  •  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Under  the  present  system,  no  matter 
how  skilled,  or  badly  needed  a  man  or 
woman  is.  If  born  in  the  wrong  country 
such  person  must  wait  years  for  admis- 
sion, if  lucky  enough  to  be  admitted  at 
all,  while  others  less  qualified  come  al- 
most at  will.  An  Italian  scientist  or 
Greek  craftsman  or  Polish  engineer  may 
bring  more  to  our  country  than  an  un- 
skilled worker  from  some  northern  Euro- 
pean country.  Nevertheless,  under  ex- 
isting law  the  unskilled  worker  would 
come  first. 

Present  immigration  statutes  judge 
men  and  women  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
worth,  but  on  their  place  of  birth — in 


some  cases  on  the  place  of  birth  of  tiw-. 
ancestors.  It  is  an  affront  to  millif»rl 
Americans  and  to  the  people^r^* 
countries.  Our  immigration  laws  ^St 
be  such  that  we  ask  the  question  '-SS! 
can  you  do  for  our  country,"  not  n 
what  country  were  you  bom?" 

Although  most  Presidents  since  Warf 
rew  Wilson  have  called  upon  the  Cm! 
gress  to  take  corrective  action,  this  m 
ministration's  proposal  to  abolish  toi 
national  origins  quota  system  is  the  to* 
time  that  a  specific  bill  has  been  o^ 
posed  to  the  Congress  by  a  Presld^ 
The  law  he  seeks  would  squarely  ^^ 
national  needs  and  also  be  pleasing^ 
foreign  nationals.  It  recognizes  that 
each  immigrant  has  a  special  worth  be- 
cause of  his  potential  contribution  to  the 
total  manpower  of  our  country  and  that 
he  should  be  judged  on  his  individual 
ability.  The  bill  will  provide  flexihiUt* 
in  refugee  policy,  remove  offensive  AslatS 
restrictions,  and  increase  basic  quotw 
for  many  new  nations. 

Over  a  5-year  period  it  would  eliminate 
all  quotas  based  on  national  origin.  B^ch 
year  the  old  quotas  would  be  diminished 
by  20  percent.  Then,  the  limit  for  any 
one  countiy  would  be  10  percent  of  the 
entire  Immigration  quota  for  1  year.  The 
total  annual  quota  would  be  raised  only 
slightly  from  the  present  154.000  to  ai>- 
proximately  164,000. 

People  would  be  admitted  on  the  badt 
of  their  skills,  education,  and  training. 
Another  governing  factor  would  be  the 
reunification  of  families  now  separated 
by  our  outmoded  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  I  am  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  proposed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion Immigration  bill  be  given  top  pri- 
ority for  consideration  when  the  next 
Congress  convenes.  We  must  right  thlt 
wrong  that  stains  our  national  conscience 
and  blurs  our  image  as  the  greatest  d^ 
mocracy  in  the  world.  Let  us  remember 
at  all  times,  we  are  the  Nation  which 
chiseled  on  our  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses   yearning  to  brettta 

free; 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me; 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  late  great  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, was  at  work  on  revising  a  booklet 
on  immigration  which  he  had  published 
in  1958.  He  hoped  this  would  further 
familiarize  Americans  with  the  tremen- 
dous role  that  immigrants  have  played 
in  our  Nation's  history.  We  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are 
descendants  of  immigrants  who  came  to 
these  shores  seeking  freedom  and  a  brt- 
ter  way  of  life. 

My  grandmother  was  bom  In  the  "oW 
country."  She  came  to  this  country  ta 
1848,  following  the  revolution  in  Ger- 
many. She  had  a  shawl  on  her  head 
and  a  bundle  under  her  arm  with  hei 
few  worldly  possessions,  but  she  had 
the  love  of  liberty  in  her  heart.  I  do 
not  think  that  her  coming  here  wii 
bad  for  the  United  States. 
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w.     «T,frnrtiirtion    to    his    brother's  Antl-lmmlgratlon  sentiment   was  height-  of  1952  (only  to  have  that  veto  overridden) : 

in  his  "^;™"'i;'   -,_rf^  jn-de  the  fol-  ened  by  World  War  I,  and  the  disillusion-  "The  idea  behind  this  discriminatory  poUcy 

)^,  Robert  !•.  B.enneuy  xii«,uc  wic  lui  ^^^^  ^^  strong  wave  of  isolationism  that  was,  to  put  It  boldly,  that  Americans  wltH 

lOWlSS  statement:                  ^                 ^  marked  its  aftermath.     It  was  in  this  ell-  English  or  Irish  names  were  better  people 


migration    by    establishing    an    emergency     tions  and  our  ideals." 


tn'l968  while  the  fight  for  the  1957  amend- 

(snts  was  still  fresh,  he  published  a  book-  quota  system.     An  era  in  American  hfstory  Another    measure    of    the    inadequacy    of 

i!lt  designed    to    provide    those    who    were  had  ended;  we  were  committed  to  a  radically  the   Immigration   and   Nationality    Act  has 

^jmiliar  with  this  aspect  of  our  history  new  policy  toward  the  peopling  of  the  Nation,  been  the  huge  volume  of  private  immlgra- 

^h  an  appreciation  of  the  enormous  con-  The  permanent  system,  which  went  Into  tlon    bills    Introduced    in    Congress.    These 

rtbutlons  to  American  life  made  by  Imml-  force   in    1929,    includes   essentially   all   the  are  bills  to  deal   with   indlvldvial  hardship 

zLnts     When  President  Kennedy  sent  his  elements  of  Immigration  policy  that  are  in  cases  for  which  the  general  law  fails  to  pro- 

frtoric  message  to  Congress  in  1963  calling  our  law   today.     The  immigration   statutes  vide.     In  the  87th  Congress  over  3.500  such 

rf^  complete  revision  of  the  Immigration  now  establish  a  system  of  annual  quotas  to  bills  were  introduced.     Private  immigration 

uf  be  decided  it  was  also  time  to  revise  govern  immigration  from  each  country.    Un-  bills  make  up  about  half  of  our  legislation 


A  poor  Euro- 
pean college  girl  was  convicted  three  times 
for  putting  slugs  in  a  pay  telephone,  and  16 
years  later,  married  to  an  American  teacher 
abroad,  she  was  denied  entrance  to  our 
country  because  of  three  separate  convic- 
tions for  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 


rte  book  for  use  as  a  weapon  of  enlighten-  der   this  system    156,987   quota   immigrants     today 

^t  m  the    coming   legislative    battle.  are    permitted    to   enter    the    United   States          It  is  not  hard  to  see  why 

He  was  working  on  the  book  at  the  time  each  year.     The  quotas  from  each  country 

of  the  assassination.     It  was  decided  that  are  based  upon  the  national  origins  of  the 

It  jliould  be  published  posthumously.    This  population  of  the  United  States  in  1920. 

leeacy  should    not    be    denied    those    com-  Because  of  the  composition  of  our  popu- 

^tted  to  the  battle  for  immigration  reform,  lation  in  1920,  the  system  is  heavily  weighted 

^  ^*  fv...  nr>ofV>i.        ^^  favor  of  immigration  from  northern  Eu-      ^.^^^  .^. „ — ^ 

Mr.  President,  a  part  OI  ims  postnu-  ^^^^  ^^^  severely  limits  immigration  from     Or  another  case:  An  Italian  Immigrant  llv- 

nous  book  has  been  printed  in  the  OctO-  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  other     ing  in  Massachusetts   with   his  sm^U  chU- 

ber  3  1964,  edition  of  the  Saturday  Eve-  parts  of  the  world.                                                    dren  could  not  bring  his  wife  to  the  United 

ning'post  under  the  title,  "With  Clean  To  cite  some  recent  examples:  Great  Brit-     States  because  she  had  been  convicted  on 

Hands  and  a  Clear  Conscience."  John  F.  ain  has  an  annual  quota  of  65,361  immi- 

Kennedy    the  great-grandson  of  immi-  gratlon  visas  and  used  28,291  of  them.    Ger- 

nint  Americans  himself,  states  posthU-  many  has  a  quota  of  25  814  and  uses  about 

Ssly  far  more  eloquently  than  I  can,  ^5^*  number  but  one-third  of  these  are  for 

mousiy,  101  "iwi^      „      4.     *           f 1'  wives  of  servicemen  who  may  enter  on  a  non- 

thfi  overriding  arguments  for  reform  in  ^^^^^  ^^^,^     Ireland's  quota  is  17.756  and 

our  immigration  laws.    I  commend  tms  only  6.054  Irish  availed  themselves  of  it.    On 

article  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unan-  the  other  hand,  Poland  is  permitted  6.488. 

Ijnous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  and  there  is  a  backlog  of  61,293  Poles  wish- 

RiCORD  at  this  point   as   a   part   of   my  Ing  to  enter  the  United  states.    Italy  Is  per- 

„^  mltted  5,666  and  has  a  backlog  of   132,435. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

With  Clean  Hands  and  a  Cleae  Conscience 
(By  John  F.  Kennedy) 

(Note.— At  the  time  of  his  death  President 
Kennedy  was  at  work  on  the  book  from 
which  these  pages  are  taken.  It  is  a  plan  of 
Ktlon  for  the  American  people  and  a  last 
testament  to  a  cause  the  late  President 
cherished.) 

In  1797  a  Member  of  Congress  argued  that, 
while  a  liberal  immigration  policy  was  fine 
when  the  country  was  new  and  unsettled, 
now  that  America  had  reached  its  maturity 
and  was  fully  populated.  Immigration  should 
stop — an  argument  which  has  been  repeated 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  American 
history.  A  more  serious  warning  of  things 
to  come  was  sounded  in  1897  when  Congress 
for  the  first  time  provided  a  literacy  test  for 
adult  Inmiigrants.  President  Cleveland 
vetoed  the  measure.  Presidents  Taft  and 
Wilson  vetoed  similar  bills  on  the  ground 
that  literacy  was  a  test  only  of  educational 
opportunity  and  not  of  a  person's  ability  or 
hla  potential  worth  as  a  citizen.  In  1917, 
with  tension  high  becaiose  of  the  war, 
Congress  overrode  President  Wilson's  veto 
and  the  literacy  test  became  law. 

The  20-year  fight  over  the  literacy  test  can 
now  be  seen  as  a  significant  tiiming  point  In 
Inimigration  policy.  Indeed,  many  saw  it  as 
such  at  that  time.  Plnley  Peter  Dunne, 
creator  of  the  Immoral  Dr.  Dooley,  devoted 
one  of  Mr.  Dooley's  dissertations  in  1902  to 
the  subject  of  the  test  and  immigration. 
With  magnificent  irony  the  Irish  bartender 
•ays,  "As  a  pilgrim  father  that  missed  the 
first  boat,  I  must  raise  me  claryon  voice 
»galn'  the  invasion  iv  this  fair  land  be  th' 
paupers  an'  arnychists  in  Europe.  Ye  bet 
I  must — because  I'm  here  first  •  •  •  In 
tlilni  days  America  was  th'  refuge  Iv  th'  op- 
pressed in  all  th'  wurruld  •  •  •  But  as  I  tell 
ye, ''tis  diff'rent  now.  Tls  time  we  put  our 
back  again'  th'  open  dure  an'  keep  out  th* 
»vege  horde." 


Greece's  quota  is  308;  her  backlog  Is  96,538. 
Thus  a  Greek  citizen  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
this  country  has  little  chance  of  coming 
here.  And  an  American  citizen  vrtth  a  Greek 
father  or  mother  must  wait  at  least  18 
months  to  bring  his  parents  here  to  join  him. 
A  citizen  whose  married  son  or  daughter,  or 
brother  or  sister,  is  Italian  cannot  obtain  a 
quota  nvmaber  for  them  for  2  years  or  more. 
Meanwhile,  many  thousands  of  quota  nima- 
bers  are  wasted  because  they  are  not  wanted 
or  needed  by  nationals  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

In  short,  a  qualified  person  born  In  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  who  wants  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  can  do  so  at  any  time.  A  per- 
son born  In  Italy,  Hungary.  Poland,  or  the 
Baltic  States  may  have  to  wait  many  years 
before  his  turn  Is  reached.  This  system  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  keeping  the  origins  of  our 
population  in  exactly  the  same  proportions 
as  they  existed  in  1920.  Such  an  idea  is  at 
complete  variance  with  the  American  tradi- 
tions and  principles  that  the  qualifications  of 
an  Immigrant  do  not  depend  upon  his  coun- 
try of  birth,  and  violates  the  spirit  expressed 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Furthermore,  the  national  origins  quota 
system  has  strong  overtones  of  an  indefen- 
sible racial  preference.  It  is  strongly 
weighted  toward  so-called  Anglo-Saxons,  a 
phrase  which  one  writer  calls  "a  term  of 
art"  encompassing  almost  anyone  from 
northern  and  western  Europe.  Sinclair 
L«wls  described  his  hero,  Martin  Arrow- 
smith,  this  way:  "a  typical  pure-bred- 
Anglo-Saxon  American — which  means  that 
he  was  a  union  of  German,  French,  Scotch - 
Irish,  perhaps  a  little  Spanish,  conceivably 
of  the  strains  lumped  together  as  Jewish, 
and  a  great  deal  of  English,  which  Is  Itself 
a  combination  of  primitive  Briton,  Celt, 
Phoenician,  Roman,  German,  Dane  and 
Swede." 

Yet,  however  much  our  present  policy  may 
be  deplored,  it  still  remains  our  national 
policy.  As  President  Truman  said  when  he 
vetoed  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act 


two  counts  Involving  moral  turpitude.  Her 
crimes?  In  1913  and  1939  she  had  stolen 
bundles  of  sticks  to  build  a  fire.  It  took 
acts  of  Congress  to  reunite  both  these  tam- 
illes. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  legitimate  argument 
for  some  limitation  upon  immigration.  We 
no  longer  need  settlers  for  virgin  lands,  and 
our  economy  Is  expanding  more  slowly  than 
In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centiorles. 
A  superficial  analysis  of  the  heated  argu- 
ments over  Immigration  policy  which 
have  taken  place  since  1952  might  give  the 
Impression  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable 
confiJct,  as  If  one  side  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  policy  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  of  un- 
restricted Immigration,  and  the  other  side 
wanted  to  stop  all  further  Immigration.  In 
fact,  there  are  only  a  few  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  most  liberal  bUl  offered  In  recent 
years,  sponsored  by  former  Senator  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  and  the  supporters  of  the  status 
quo.  The  present  law  admits  156,700  quota 
Immigrants  annually.  The  Lehman  bill  (Uke 
a  bUl  Introduced  by  Senator  Pnnjp  A.  Hart 
and  cosponsored  by  over  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate)  would  admit  250,000. 

The  clash  of  opinion  arises  not  over  the 
number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted,  but 
over  the  test  for  admission — the  national 
origins  quota  system.  Instead  of  tislng  the 
discriminatory  test  of  where  the  immigrant 
was  born,  the  refonn  proposals  would  base 
admission  on  the  Immigrant's  possession  of 
skills  our  country  needs  and  on  the  humani- 
tarian ground  of  reuniting  families.  Such 
legislation  does  not  seek  to  make  over  the 
face  of  America.  Immigrants  would  still  be 
given  tests  for  health.  Intelligence,  moraUty. 
and  security. 

It  is  not  only  the  Initial  assignment  of 
quota  numbers  which  Is  arbitrary  and  un- 
just; additional  Inequity  results  from  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  permit  full  utilization 
of  the  authorized  quota  numbers.  The  tiny 
principality  of  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains,  with  6,500  Spanish -speaking  In- 
habitants, has  an  American  Inunlgratlon 
quota  of  100,  while  Spain,  with  30  million 
people,  has  a  quota  of  only  250.  While 
American  citizens  wait  for  years  for  their 
relatives  to  receive  a  quota,  approximately 
60,000  nvunbers  are  wasted  each  year  because 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned 
have  far  more  numbers  allocated  to  them 
than  they  have  emigrants  seeking  to  move 
to  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  way  at 
present  In  which  these  nvmabers  can  be  re- 
assigned to  nations  where  Immense  backlogs 
of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  have  acciunulated.  This  d^clency  In 
the  law  should  be  corrected. 
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discriminatory  formula  Is  now 

the  Immigration  of  persons  who 

attrlbiitable  by  their  ancestiy  to  an  area 

Asla-Paclflc  triangle.     This  area 

all    countries    from    Pakistan    to 

the  Pacific  islands  north  of  Atis- 

New  Zealand.    Usually,  the  quota 

which  a  prospective  inunlgrant  must 

determined  by  his  place  of  birth. 

as  much  as  one-half  of  an  im- 

uicestors  came  from  nations  in  the 

triangle,  he  must  rely  upon  the 

qudta  assigned  to  the  country  of  his 

regardless  of  where  he  was  bom. 

prov^lon  of  the  law  should  be  repealed. 

message  to  Congress  of 

recommended  that  the  national 

be  replaced  by  a  formula  gov- 

gratlon    to    the    United   States 

into  accoimt:   (1)  the  skills  of 

^rant  and  their  relationshipe  to  o\ir 

the  family  relationship  between 

and  persons  already  here,  so  that 

reuniting  of  families  is  encoxiraged;  and 

pi  iority  of  registration.    Present  law 

preference  to  Immigrants  with  spe- 

educatlon,  or  training.     It   also 

preference  to  various  relatives  of 

and   lawfully  resident   aliens. 

so    only    within    a    national 

It  should  be  modified  so  that 

the  greatest  ability  to  add  to  the 

welfare,  no  matter  where  they  are 

granted  the  highest  priority.    The 

prlopty  should  go  to  those  who  seek 

with  their  relatives.    For  ap- 

^th  equal  claims,  the  earliest  regls- 

shomld  be  the  first  admitted. 

to  remove  other  existing  barriers 

reuniting  of  families,  two  additional 

In  the  law  are  needed. 

pf&rents  of  American  citizens,  who 

a  preferred  quota  status,  shoiild 

nonquota  status. 

parents  of  aUens  resident  in  the 

who  now  have  no  preference, 

accorded  a  preference  after  skilled 

and  other  relatives  of  citizens  and 


States, 


cpanges  will  have  little  effect  on  the 

Immigrants  admitted.    They  will 

effect  Insofar  as  they  relieve  the 

nany  of  our  citizens  and  residents 

In   being   separated    from    their 


avoid  what  the  Irish  poet  John 
once  called : 


charity,  scrimped   and  Iced, 
name    of    a    cautlo\i8.    statistical 


policy  should   be  generous; 

be  flexible.    With  such  a  policy  we 

to  the  world,  and  to  our  own  past, 

hands  and  a   clear   conscience. 

would  be  but  a  reaflarmatlon  of 

It  would  be  an  expression  of 

with  George  Washington  that 

of  America  is  open  to  receive 

the     opulent     and     respectable 

tut  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of 

and  religions;    whom  we  shall 

a  participation  of  all  our  rights 

If  by  decency  and  propriety 

they  appear  to  merit  the  enjoy- 


Mr.  ItART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Preslden;,  a  few  moments  ago  the  dis- 
tinguish) d  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  ^ommented  on  the  leading  arti- 
cle In  th»  current  Issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  written  by  the  late  beloved 
John  P.  Kennedy.  The  points  made  in 
that  article  and  the  comment  made 
thereon  >y  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  [  believe  reflect  accurately  the 
good  coc  science  of  Americans. 

I  ask  inanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  he  Rbcoro  there  be  printed  the 


leading  editorial  in  the  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  for  October  3  en- 
titled "Our  Immigrant  Heritage." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ottr  Immiorant  Heritage 

"We  are  all  Immigrants."  President  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt  once  told  the  lineage-proud 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
That  truth  is  a  source  of  national  strength, 
for  111  the  crossbreeding  of  a  score  of  strains 
the  phenomenon  known  as  "hybrid  vigor" 
has  made  the  typical  American  larger  than 
the  sum  of  his  parts.  He  can  well  say,  as 
in  "Ballad  for  Americans":  "Am  I  an  Amer- 
ican? I'm  Just  an  Irish,  Negro,  Jewish,  Ital- 
ian. French  and  English,  Spanish.  Russian, 
Chinese,  Polish,  Scotch,  Hungarian,  Lltvak, 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Canadian,  Greek,  and 
Turk,  and  Czech,  and  double  Czech  Amer- 
ican." 

It  is  fitting  that  this  American  should  wel- 
come the  stranger.  Our  very  survival  may 
well  have  depended  on  this  hospitality.  For 
we  have  only  luck  and  the  grace  of  God  to 
thank  that  the  Nazis,  who  beat  us  to  the  Jet 
plane  and  to  the  ballistic  missile,  did  not 
beat  us  to  the  nuclear  bomb  as  well.  They 
had  the  edge,  for  the  very  discovery  which 
led  to  the  bomb — the  fission  of  uranium — 
was  performed  by  Germans  Otto  Hahn  and 
Lise  Meltner  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war. 
It  was  in  Berlin  that  many  of  the  great 
scientists  who  first  saw  the  fearful  poten- 
tials— Einstein,  Szllard,  Wigner — met  and 
knew  each  other.  It  was  our  great  luck  that 
Hitler's  obsession  with  racial  "purity"  caused 
him  to  drive  these  brilliant  minds  Into  exile, 
and  that  Mussolini's  Fascist  oppression 
caused  Enrico  Fermi  to  flee.  The  great  Dane. 
Niel3  Bohr,  Joined  the  fugitives.  America 
provided  the  asylum,  the  real  estate,  and  the 
all-essential  wealth  ($2  billion)  which  un- 
locked the  atom,  but  the  brilliant  men  who 
did  It  were,  for  the  most  part.  Immigrants 
and  fugitives.  Fermi's  collaborator's  phone 
call  from  Chicago  to  Harvard  that  the  first 
atomic  pile  had  fissioned  had  a  curious  fit- 
ness to  it:  The  Italian  navigator  has  reached 
the  "New  World"  and  found  the  natives  "very 
friendly." 

We  are  put  In  mind  of  all  this  by  the  article 
on  page  21  taken  from  thlrd-generatlon- 
InMnlgrant  John  F.  Kennedy's  posthumous 
book,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants."  It  Is  an 
eloquent  argument  for  adjusting  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  present  quota  system,  to  allow 
the  unused  quotas  of  nations  whose  people 
are  not  particularly  eager  to  emigrate  to  be 
used  by  those  nations  whose  people  must  now 
wait  for  years  for  a  visa.  What  Kennedy 
sought  is  embodied  in  the  administration 
bill,  now  pending  in  committee,  to  drop  na- 
tionality quotas,  ease  Immigration  for  per- 
sons whose  skills  are  needed,  and  allow  a 
modest  Increase  of  some  7,000  Immigrants 
next  year.  Republican  Vlce-Presldentlal 
Candidate  William  E.  Miller  has  denounced 
the  bill  as  an  attempt  to  "open  the  flood- 
gates for  virtually  any  and  all  who  would 
wish  to  come  and  And  work  In  this  country," 
and  he  used  the  occasion  of  Labor  Day  to 
tell  an  audience  in  South  Bend,  Ind..  that 
cheap  foreign  labor  would  take  over  their 
Jobs.  Milleb,  whose  immigrant  antecedents 
are  German  and  Irish,  and  who  has  found 
America  so  mobile  that  a  Janitor's  son  may 
aspire  to  the  Nation's  second  highest  office. 
Is  moved  only  to  echo  (without  his  tongue- 
in-cheek  humor)  Mr.  Dooley  as  quoted  by 
Kennedy:  "I  must  raise  me  claryon  voice 
again'  the  Invasion  Iv  this  fair  land  be  th' 
paupers  an'  arnychlsts  In  Europe.  Ye  bet 
I  mijst — because  I'm  here  first."  It's  a  good 
thing  Miller's  brand  of  Immigrants  are 
fairly  late  arrivals,  and  weren't  around  to 
shut  the  golden  door  to  the  likes  of  Carl 
Schurz  or  Nikola  Tesla.     Schurz,  a  German 


who  settled  in  Wisconsin  in  1856  was  a .,«« 
neer  Republican   whose  famous'  8p«ert» 
"true  Americanism"  cleared  the  nWn.2 
of  the  charge  that  It  was  "pro  nativlsm^ 
helped    elect    Lincoln    President      Tmu 
Croatian  who  immigrated  to  these  shopwl  i! 
1884,  conceived  the  principle  of  the  r^S 
electromagnetic  field  used  In  the  very  Nlit»^ 
Falls  power  generators  that  are  so  vl^  iJ 
Miller's  home  district.    We  can't  risk  letu 
such  radicals  in  again,   now  that  Hfiu^ 


here. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
POLITICIANS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  Mr 
Prank  McGee,  a  respected  and  thought- 
ful  commentator,  made  an  excellent 
statement  on  September  28,  entitled 
"Second  Thoughts  About  Politicians." 

It  Is  so  rare  that  a  commentatOT  » 
journalist  displays  a  sympathetic  attl- 
tude  toward  politicians  that  I  think  hla 
words  should  be  enshrined  in  the  Cor- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

I  therefore  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  broadcast  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Second  Thottghts  About  Politicuns 
(By  Frank  McGee) 

A  knowledgeable  old  lobbyist  once  told 
me:  "Congress  is  a  collection  of  very  medl- 
ocre  men  a  long  way  from  home."  Par  from 
being  a  vicious  remarks,  this  was  a  symps- 
thetic  observation  by  a  man  who  undw- 
stood — and  liked — politicians. 

They  are  a  strange  lot,  politicians,  who 
understand  the  voters  far  better  than  the 
voters  understand  them.  I  doubt  if  anyon* 
really  understands  a  politician  except  an- 
other politician. 

Who.  but  a  politician,  knows  and  approyei 
the  fact  that  his  colleague  is  pursuing  a 
career,  not  Just  serving  a  term  in  office? 
Who,  but  a  politician,  knows  and  apppovei 
the  fact  that  concern  for  his  career  as  much 
as  (and  often  more  than)  the  merits  of  t 
proposition  determines  the  position  his  col- 
league will  take? 

The  public  does  not  expect  a  singer  to  slog 
a  certain  song,  or  an  actor  to  play  a  certain 
part  that  either  knew  would  damage,  or  per- 
haps, end  his  career.  Yet  the  public  doM 
expect  this  suicidal  action  from  a  politician. 

The  politician  xmderstands  that  the  public 
expects  this  from  him,  yet  he  does  not  ex- 
pect the  public  to  understand  why  he  will 
not  do  It.  Aside  from  adult  members  of  bit 
own  family,  there  is  no  one  from  wliom  he 
can  expect  understanding  except  another 
politician. 

This  gulf  between  the  politician  and  th« 
public  is  created  at  the  very  beginning  ot 
his  career.  Those  entering  another  profei- 
sion,  say  medicine,  do  so  with  every  intentlan 
of  making  it  thelf  life's  work  and  usually 
with  the  freely  confessed  ambition  of  rising 
rapidly  to  the  top. 

But  suppose  a  young  man  conducting  hk 
first  political  campaign  revealed  to  the  votsB 
that  he  Intended  to  remain  In  politics  iR 
his  life  and  nourished  an  ambition  to  bi 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  th« 
young  doctor's  attitude  is  so  widely  approved 
that  those  who  deviate  from  It  seem  »b- 
normal,  the  young  politician  would  be  ridi- 
culed, scorned  and  rejected  by  the  voten. 
From  the  beginning,  hypocrisy  is  forced  up- 
on the  politician  and  he  must  practice  it  at 
every  stage  of  his  career,  pretending  thst 
each  successively  higher  office  he  seeks  1b  Oh 
height  of  his  ambition. 
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«*-  voung  doctor,  licensed  once,  never  has 

^tCto  be  licensed  again.     The  poll- 
•"  '*^  the  other  hand,  must  return  every 
ff^  ;  years  (depending  on  toe  office  he 
«.  *•  f  to  Lk  that  he  be  licensed  again. 
"^innL  that  a  doctor  specialized  in  some 

^^JSTfleld  of  medicine  and  achieves  a 
*Si|lnt  success.  His  stature  is  Increased 
•*^WU  over  among  his  colleagues  and 
^^'thTpUbllc.  But  a  politician,  genuinely 
Tt  in  all  the  intricacies  of  economic,  so- 
fVand  DoUtical  problems  of  southeast  Asia 
^'4  rejected  by  his  constituents  if  a  local 
*7.rL  plant  closes  or  money  is  not  ap- 
^«d  for  a  river-widening  project. 
P^'r^hiie  there  are  organizations  to  plead 
»K.  rAUse  of  doctors  and  every  other  pro- 
SilS  or  calling,  there  is  none  for  poll- 
«unl  and    the    politician    himself    never 

^  for    public    understanding    of    his 
J^lar   problems.     He    knows    the    public 

"Tbadly  mangled  metaphor  might  best  11- 
„Jtrate  what  the  public  expects  of  a  poll- 
run-  that  he  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
hta  nose  to  the  wind,  his  fingers  upon  the 
public  pulse  and— withal— his  eyes  upon  the 
itan.  ^^_^^^^_^ 

RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    BY    THE 

POLISH    LEGION    OF    AMERICAN 

VETERANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  held  its  17th  biannual  conven- 
tion in  Milwaukee. 

The  PLAV  is  an  organization  in  the 
great  American  tradition — an  organiza- 
tion which  combines  service  to  its  own 
members  with  a  broad  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans  and  the  preser- 
vation and  expansion  of  democracy  at 
hwne  and  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
EisoLTJTioN  Adopted  by  the  Polish  Legion 

or  American  Veterans   in   Its   17th   Bi- 

ANNTTAL  CONVENTION,  AT  THE  HOTEL  SCHHOE- 

DB,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  6,  1964 

1.  The  city  of  Milwaukee,  its  public  officials 
and  Its  citizens  have  spared  no  efiforts  to 
make  our  convention  a  tremendous  success, 
and  to  provide  for  our  physical  comfort  and 
spiritual  well-being:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved.  That  the  PLAV  hereby  expresses 
Its  sincere  gratitude  to  the  citizens  and  pub- 
Uc  officials  of  Milwaukee  for  their  generous 
hospitality. 

political  campaigns 

2.  We  enjoin  both  candidates  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
any  political  promise  of  a  war  to  liberate 
Poland  from  Communist  domination,  unless 
the  candidate  is  prepared  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  full,  all-out  armed  conflict, 
with  Soviet  imperialism  and  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  war,  which  would 
wipe  out  Poland  and  which  would  probably 
destroy  most  of  the  United  States  and  kill  or 
malm  most  American  citizens. 

We  urge  that  the  campaign  be  kept  free 
of  false  promises,  the  inspiration  of  false 
hopes,  and  that  no  group  be  made  a  political 
pawn  for  the  gain  of  public  office. 

Poland's  future  and  freedom  will  be  gained 
*t  a  conference  table  attended  by  all  major 
powers. 

NtrCLEAR    WAR 

3.  The  PLAV  counts  in  its  ranks  veterans  of 
both  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict. 


Our  memory  is  only  too  full  of  the  horrors  of 
armed  conflict  with  its  great  toll  In  hiunan 
lives  and  wanton  destruction  of  property. 
Our  Blue  and  Gold  Star  Mothers  know 
equally  well  the  consequences  of  armed  ag- 
gression. We  are  not  anxious  that  our  sons 
wear  the  Purple  Heart  or  that  they  receive 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously. 

All  of  the  foregoing  considerations  lead  us 
to  an  expression  of  high  praise  for  those  lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  who  succeeded  in 
securing  enactment  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  for  their  continued  efforts  to  bring 
about  true  disarmament. 

In  the  same  context  our  disarmament 
must  not  reduce  our  military  posture  to 
a  point  where  we  will  lay  prostrate  before 
the  Chinese  Communists,  or  where  Soviet 
imperialists  will  beat  us  to  death  with  ax 
handles.  America  must  always  remain 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace  everywhere. 

VETERANS'    AFPAIRS 

4.  We  urge  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
our  Representatives  In  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use  their 
offices  In  order  that  the  PLAV  becomes  a 
nationally  recognized  veterans'  organization. 
Denial  of  this  privilege  means  a  denial  of 
adequate  representation  to  the  thousands  of 
our  members,  who  because  of  a  language  bar- 
rier, cannot  communicate  with  VA  officers 
except  through  a  bilingual  PLAV  service  of- 
ficer. 

We  also  urge  that  full  medical  and  hos- 
pital benefits  be  extended  to  veterans  of  al- 
lied forces  who  are  now  U.S.  citizens. 

Whenever  available,  counterpart  funds 
should  be  vised  to  care  for  the  graves  of  Pol- 
ish soldiers  In  Italy  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Communist  regimes  in  Warsaw 
has  neglected  the  cemeteries  of  these  brave 
men  until  they  have  become  shambles. 

We  do  not  seek  to  have  veterans  set  apart 
as  a  specially  favored  group  of  citizens;  but 
we  do  insist  that  the  sacrifice  we  made  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  be  not  forgotten. 
Those  captains  of  industry  and  finance  who 
oppose  any  extension  of  veterans'  benefits 
should  be  reminded  that  we  kept  their  em- 
pire Intact. 

PRESmENT  KENNEDY    ASSASSINATION 

The  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
evoked  a  termendous  emotional  demonstra- 
tion throughout  the  entire  world.  It  brought 
tears  to  eyes  of  strong  men  and  withered 
their  spines.  Therefore,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves to  make  his  martyrdom  an  inspira- 
tion for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
principles  and  ideals  for  which  he  lived  and 
died. 

These  Include  such  ideals  as  dignity  for  all 
men.  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  want 
everywhere;  the  building  of  a  great  America 
for  future  generations;  and  true  peace  for 
mankind.  These  goals  can  be  Implemented 
by  our  support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  mutual  security  program,  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  other 
similar  undertakings. 

FIGHT  AGAINST  COMMTTNISM 


6.  We  urge  the  continuation  of  strong 
steps  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  field.  Diplomacy,  rather 
than  armed  intervention,  removed  Red  mis- 
siles from  Cuba.  But  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  us  armed  force,  as  in  southeast  Asia,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism. 

We  urge  continued  use  of  surplus  foods  as 
a  tool  for  the  spread  of  democracy.  The  sale 
and  gift  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  to 
Poland  and  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries must  be  continued;  the  alternative  is 
to  force  the  citizens  of  those  countries  to 
continuously  rely  on  Communist  Russia  for 
their  survival.    It  Is  because  America  Is  the 


only  bright  light  remaining  for  these  people 
that  we  must  not  let  them  down  In  their 
hour  of  need.  We  must  continue  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

DOMESTIC    PROBLEMS 

7.  We  have  expressed  ourselves  on  Interna- 
tional matters  and  foreign  policy  in  the  fore- 
going resolutions.  But  we  must  not  forget 
the  problems  of  domestic  housekeeping. 
Therefore,  the  PLAV  resolves  to  cooperate 
and  Implement  programs  designed  to  make 
America  a  better  place  to  live.  We  pledge 
our  support  for : 

1.  Job-retraining  programs  for  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike; 

2.  A  reduction  in  Government  spending, 
with  further  tax  cuts  resulting; 

3.  The  use  of  all  of  our  facilities  to  curb 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  reduce  its  incl- 
dciicc 

The  PLAV  has  already  instituted  a  plan  of 
youth  activities  for  this  purpose  on  a  State 
level;  this  program  will  be  continued  with 
greater  emphasis  and  with  more  funds. 

4.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
support  of  the  Wilderness  Preservation  Pro- 
gram. 

5.  The  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
medical  care  for  the  aged  program,  using  the 
best  features  of  both  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  private  Insvirance  organiza- 
tions. 

6.  The  prevention  of  erosion  of  our  cities 
by  supporting  urban  renewal  and  urban  con- 
servation programs. 

7.  The  up-grading  of  all  our  citizens  to  end 
the  vast  waste  of  human  resources  in  our 
country,  whether  by  aids  to  education, 
greater  social  security  benefits,  or  any  other 
means  consistent  with  human  decency. 

As  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces,  of  the 
U.S.A.,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  principles 
set  forth  herein,  and  as  good  citizens,  we  re- 
solve to  abide  by  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  these  resolutions. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

8.  We  pledge  our  continued  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  urge  that  its  offices  be 
used  to  pursue  the  peace  everywhere;  that  It 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  move  the  Iron  Curtain 
out  of  Europe;  that  our  Government  and  th« 
other  powers  act  through  the  United  Nations 
to  foster  Democracy  in  the  entire  world. 

IMMIGRATION 

9.  We  urge  that  Congress  enact  a  hxunaae 
immigration  policy  based  on  the  economic 
and  social  needs  of  our  country,  and  that  the 
archaic  quota  system  be  done  away  with. 

VETERANS'    ArFAIBS 

10.  We  solicit  Congress  to  reopen  the  na- 
tional veterans'  life  Insurance  program  for 
those  veterans  who  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  It  upon  separation  from  military  service; 
we  urge  an  expended  program  of  medical  and 
domiciliary  care  for  World  War  I  veterans 
which  will  not  reduce  them  to  paupers,  but 
rather  will  give  them  the  decent  care  which 
their  military  service  demands.  The  system 
of  pensions  for  World  War  I  veterans  should 
be  revised  in  line  with  the  Increased  cost  of 
living. 

POLONIA    AITAIBS 


11.  All  organizations  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  mxist  cooperate  together  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  common  objec- 
tives. These  Include  the  perpetuation  of  oiu- 
Polish  culture  and  Its  dissemination  among 
Americans. 

All  Americans  of  Polish  descent  must  work 
together  to  restore  democracy  and  freedom 
to  Poland  and  move  out  the  Commvmlst 
Intruders. 

We  must  combine  our  efforts  to  remind  the 
world  that  this  is  Poland's  millenium;  that 
Poland  was  a  Christian  nation  1,000  years 
ago,  and  she  Introduced  culture  to  eastern 
Europe. 
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It  Is  I  Bcommended  that  the  secretary  of 
this  con  mention  distribute  copies  of  these 
resolutlo  IS  to: 

(a)  Lc  cal  press,  radio,  and  television; 

(b)  AI .  Polish  newspapers  and  Polish  radio 
progranu   in  the  United  States; 

(c)  Tc  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Evx  }pe; 

(d)  T(  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
States  be  Ting  PLAV  posts; 

(e)  Tc  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  ]  Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Oommltt  !es; 

(f )  To  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(g)  Sii  ch  other  persons  as  the  national 
command  [er  directs. 

Bespec  ;f  ully  submitted  by  committee  on 
resolutlo  is. 

jjudge  Benjamin  C.  Stancztk, 

CTiairman, 

A>WASO  L.  BlEUiGA, 
I  '.Ztm  OSOMAX, 
1  [ATTHZW  ZAMORSKI, 
I  EONABD  J.  WOLODZKO, 
J  OSEPH  C.  ZALXTD. 


VISIT  pO  THE  SENATE  BY  MRS. 
SHYAM  KUMARI  KHAN,  MEMBER 
OP   DODIAN   PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  /IKEN.  Mr.  President  I  invite 
the  atteJ  ition  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
we  hav€  a  very  distingmshed  visitor  in 
the  pers  )n  of  Mrs.  Shyam  Kumari  Khan, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  States, 
the  upp;r  house  of  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment. 1  Irs.  Khan  has  devoted  her  life  to 
the  weU  are  of  women  and  children  of 
India,  \mong  her  numerous  positions 
are:  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Council  jf  Child  Welfare,  Vice  President 
of  the  I  idian  Village  Women's  Associa- 
tion, an<  member  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission Working  Group  for  Social  Wel- 
fare, wtlch  is  preparing  India's  fourth 
5-year  p  Ian.  She  is  a  cousin  of  the  dis- 
tinguish sd  Indian  Ambassador,  whom 
we  know  so  well.  His  Excellency  Mr.  B.  K. 
Nehru,  md  of  the  late  beloved  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

I  tak(!  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
Mrs.  Kl:  an  to  the  Senate.  [Applause, 
Senator^  rising.] 


•THE    yRUTTS    OP    SOUND    TRADE 
POUC  lES'— ADDRESS  BEFORE 

FINN!  3H-AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF 
COMli  £RCE 

B4r.  id  ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  abs<  nee  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mlnneso  a  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  onsent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  address  entitled. 
'The  Fruits  of  Sound  Trade  Policies.' 
The  add  ess  was  delivered  by  Samuel  F. 
Pryor,  v  ,ce  president  of  Pan  American 
World  A  rways. 

Senat<  r  Humphret  has  for  many  years 
been  deeply  interested  fostering  sound 
Fiimish- American  relations.  This  ad- 
dress ou  Jines  the  many  remarkable  ac- 
complisl:  ments  which  have  been  achieved 
In  this  a  rea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orde  red  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ThI    P^tJTTS    OF    SOX7NO    TSAOX     POLICIES 

(By  Samuel  P.  Pryor) 
Mr.    Pifesident   of   the    Finnish-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Yotir  Excellency  Am- 
bassador Seppala,  Mr.  Consul  General,  ladles 


October  i 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  *^ 
program  is  to  present  Infonnatlon  ««r'^ 
by  the  U.S.  trade  mission  to  Finland  w^ 
Prom  what  I  have  heard  so  far  of  th  '' 
slon's  work,  it  is  very  Impressive— mS!  "^ 
for  Its  Immediate  results  but  for  th.  .?^ 
With  which  the  U.S.  Department  ^^S' 
merce  is  now  promoting  foreign  trade  tSI 
deserve   great   praise— even    in   an  electtm 


year. 


and  gentlemen,  when  I  received  your  presi- 
dent's Invitation  to  appear  here  today,  I  ac- 
cepted with  a  great  deal  of  appreciation 
for  three  reasons: 

The  first  was  personal  because  Mrs.  Pryor 
and  I  have  been  for  many  years  close  friends 
of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Seppala — two  of 
the  finest  persons  we  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing.  Through  them  we  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  President  and  Mrs. 
Kekkonen  on  their  visit  to  the  United  State*; 
in  1961.  and  the  pleasure  of  arranging  the 
presidential  trip  across  the  United  States 
to  the   50th  State  of  Hawaii,   where  I  have 

a  home.  I  shall  never  forget  one  moment,  ways  opened  up  new  worlds  since  tinie'Swr'" 
in  particular.  Our  party  was  on  the  beach  And  where  trade  goes,  so  go  ideas.  An?*hl 
at  Maul — in  the  most  peaceful  surroundings,  the  realm  of  Ideas  lies  the  future  of  mJ^ 
Suddenly,  there  c.ime  a  telephone  call  from     kind — for  better  or  for  worse.       Like*' 

Helsinki.      It    was    to    advise    the    President      *~' — '"    ' ™-'  — " 

that  a  Soviet  message  had  Just  been  de- 
livered to  him,  asking  for  military  talks 
with  Finland.     I   told   the  President   that   I 

had  a  small  plane  standing  by  for  his  use     the  activity  is  business,  its  primaiy  purnni 
lergency.     I  shall  never  forget     is  to  provide  material   goods  and  phY^ 


I  won  t  be  presiunptuous  enough  tn  ♦.«. 
ere.  before  so  manv  «.vr,n,+»    _"* ,  *  »* 

another.     Enough  to  say  this:  Trade  hil.'!!? 


here,  before  so  many  experts,  of  the  m. 
tangible  values  of  doing  business  with     ^ 


OQr 


friends    from   Finland,    we   in   the  UniS 
States  seek  the  better  world. 

All  human  activities  are  motivated  by  tlM 
desire  to  satisfy  some  hiunan  need     Whi!! 


in  case  of  emerg 

his  quiet  reply.  He  said:  "Mr  Pryor,  we  will 
continue  with  the  plans  you  have  made. 
That  is  why  we  have  Foreign  Ministers." 
His  Foreign  Minister  left  for  Helsinki,  not 
the  President.  President  Kekkonen's  calm- 
ness In  time  of  stress  made  an  Impression 
on  all  of  us.  aside  from  all  of  his  other 
splendid  qualities. 

The  second  reason  for  having  my  special 
pleasure  in  taking  part  in  this  meeting  is 
because  of  the  company  for  which  I  work. 
Pan  American  has  had  long  and  cordial  ties 
with  Finland.  In  1947.  American  Overseas 
began  flights  to  and  from  Finland.  In  1961, 
Pan  Am,  having  acquired  American  Over- 
seas, Inaugurated  the  first  Jet  service  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  We  work  closely 
with  the  two  Finnish  airlines — Finnalr  and 
Karair.  Finnalr  routes  connect  with  ours  at 
London,  Paris,  Copenhagen.  Oslo,  Amster- 
dam. Hamburg.  Frankfurt,  and  Barcelona. 
Incidentally,  Finnalr,  one  of  the  world's  old- 
est airlines,  started  with  one  4-pa6senger 
hydroplane,  flying  at  85  miles-per-hour  be- 
tween Helsinki  and  Stockholm.  Today.  Its 
fleet  consists  of  17  aircraft.  Including  the 
most  modern  medium-range  Jets. 

In  a  coimtry  which  has  as  many  lakes  as 
Finland,  air  travel  and  transport  are  ob- 
viously of  great  importance.  The  Finnish 
airlines  tie  together  all  cities  of  that  coim- 
try and  most  of  the  towns,  Including  those 
of  the  far  north.  Their  air  routes  reach  to 
nearly  all  the  capitals  of  free  Europe,  as 
well  as  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  We  in 
Pan  American  are  proud  to  work  with  them 
as  teammates. 

Third,  I  am  here  as  a  businessman.  Every 
bxisinessman  must  be  Interested  in  every- 
thing that  advances  trade,  especially  on  the 
international  level. 

One  need  not  be  an  economist  or  In  gov- 
ernment to  realize  that  international  trade 
is  Increasingly  vital  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Nations  now  are  In  the  same  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  one  another  that  towns 
within  a  nation  formerly  were.  International 
trade  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  expansion 
thought  Impossible  less  than  a  decade  ago. 
To  prepare  for  this  Pan  Am  has  Invested 
$110  million  In  all-cargo  Jet  aircraft.  Mr. 
Trippe  stated  recently  that  he  expects  over- 
sea air  freight  to  Increase  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  passenger  traffic.  In  a  few  years 
air  cargo  volxune  will  have  doubled,  leading 
to  the  day  when  revenue  from  oversea  air 
freight  equals  revenue  from  passengers. 

The  supersonic  age  is  almost  here.  Think 
of  Helsinki,  for  example,  as  the  center  of  a 
vast  circle.  When  our  first  supersonic  pas- 
senger planes  go  into  service  In  the  early 
1970's.  Finland  will  be  a  next-door  neighbor. 
New  York  will  be  only  3V4  hours  from  the 
Fnnnlsh  capital.  Rome  will  be  only  IVi  hours 
from  Helsinki  and  Sydney,  Australia,  only 
11 V4  hours  away. 


services.  The  main  motivation  obviovw?h 
profit.  But  may  I  submit  that  this  la  not 
the  only  goal.  For  centuries,  the  trader  to 
going  from  region  to  region,  has  carried  not 
only  merchandise  but  ideas,  techniques,  and 
Ideals.  He  has  not  only  crossed  physlcti 
boundaries  but  has  broken  through  mentil 
boundaries,  opening  new  vistas  of  scienct 
and  art.  The  trader  has  been  an  ln«tru- 
ment  of  cultural  cross-fertilization— an  i^ 
tlve  agent  of  progress. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  commerce  which  nunj 
businessmen  are  often  too  busy  to  conalder 
Businessmen,  including  myself,  do  notnece*i 
sarily  tend  to  philosophic  speculation  about 
collateral  values.  But,  whether  or  not  tb* 
average  businessman  is  actively  aware  of  tlM 
nonmaterlal  byproducts  of  his  work,  thou 
byproducts  do  exist  and  are  most  Important. 

The  intellectual,  psychological,  and  polit- 
ical results  of  conunerce  and  trade,  then 
days,  are  more  effective  than  ever  in  the  pact 
The  simple  reason  is  that,  now,  more  bual- 
nessmen  have  many  more  accessible  polnta 
of  contact  than  earlier  generations  enc 
dreamed  of. 

Nonetheless,  these  byproducts  of  trada 
and  commerce  mark  the  advance  of  civillaa- 
tlon — of  the  better  way  of  life  for  one's  chfl- 
dren — and  for  their  children.  Clvillzatlot 
truly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  trade. 

This  fact  has  been  true  throughout  tha 
history  of  mankind.  For  example,  when  the 
Phoenicians  voyaged  to  the  British  Islea  for 
tin  several  centtirles  before  Christ,  they 
brought  out  only  tangible  goods  to  trada, 
but  also  new  notions  of  astronomy  and  at 
that  astonishing  tool  which  they  had  in- 
vented— the  alphabet. 

Marco  Polo  brought  from  the  Far  East  to 
13th-century  Europe  not  only  such  tblngi 
as  coal  and  spaghetti,  but  also  information 
about  the  Great  Khan's  postal  service  and 
of  his  regime's  care  for  orphans  and  fw  tha 
aged.  In  addition,  Marco  Polo's  written  ac- 
count of  his  travels  became  a  lasting  work 
of  literature  from  which  men  today  still 
draw  entertainment  and  Instruction. 

A  century  or  two  later,  the  growth  (rf 
trade  and  the  rise  of  a  merchant  class  w«« 
among  the  liberalizing  Influences  that  broke 
the  shackles  of  feudalism.  Still  later,  the 
War  of  American  Independence  was  moti- 
vated in  no  small  degree  by  the  colonlati' 
commercial  aspirations,  on  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  restrictive  trade 
regulations  of  England. 

Vinaat  has  changed,  beyond  the  wlldeit 
Imaginations  of  our  forebears,  is  our  manner 
of  travel — the  speed  of  travel — the  preoent 
proximity  of  every  land  to  the  other.  In 
effect,  today  everyone  lives  next  door  to 
everyone  else. 

Less  than  a  century  ago.  in  1873.  Jul* 
Verne,  using  the  license  of  fiction,  described 
a  world  measuring  80  days  aroimd.    Sixteen 
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,  t-r  Nelly  Bly.  the  American  news- 
1^  '^San  actually  made  the  circuit  In 
l«*^,  ^^^2  days  as  an  almost  incredible 
»  ""f,,^  stJnt.  in  1924.  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
P^Zr^  the  first  aerial  circumnavigation 
I^?S   days    actual    flying    time.    People 

*  mIS  l^lleve  it.  By  1947.  Pan  Am  made 
•"^•^ironlv  7  days  wide.  And  recently 
*".!San  businessman,  using  a  regularly 
5J3S3pan  Am  flight  circled  the  world 

^il^^toT  example.  Pan  Am  links  some 
-  ,«fi  of  the  world  with  Jet  planes.    If 

*  ^flnes  distance  in  terms  of  time,  Bos- 
'^  S  nearer  to  Paris  by  Jet  clipper  than  to 
*^,  HPinhia  by  train.  San  Francisco  Is  only 
?7«  far  from  Honolulu  as  from  Los  Angeles 
« the  fastest  land  travel.  If  spare  U.S.-bullt 
^^ie  parts  are  needed  in  Finland,  they 

hTiet  flown  and  be  made  available  over- 
■^ht  Likewise,  If  a  U.S.  department  store 
"w^nUv  needs  to  fill  its  bare  shelves  with 
^*  of  Finland's  exquisite  fashions,  they. 
^  can  be  supplied  within  hours  for  each 
of  iur  passenger  Jets  carry  up  to  10  tons  of 

**rae  girth  of  the  globe  will  soon  be  cut  even 
more  by  the  supersonic  aircraft  now  under 
Latructlon  for  Pan  Am.  When  these  air- 
aaft  go  Into  service,  the  size  of  the  earth,  in 
actual  flying  time,  vrtll  be  only  24  hours  and 
15  minutes. 

In  these  circumstances  of  a  shrinking 
riobe  of  expanding  international  trade,  and 
of  the  Intellectual  and  political  ramifica- 
tions of  International  business,  is  there  any- 
thing special  that  should  be  said  of  Finland? 

jmpbatlcally  yes.  Finland  has  displayed 
exceptional  skill  in  devising  successful  trade 
policies  and  often  under  conditions  of  ex- 
Uaordlnary  difficulty.  This  relatively  small 
country  provides  an  example  which  can  be 
Inatructlve  to  all  others.  To  some,  Finland 
may  be  a  pygmy  In  size.  But,  to  me.  Finland 
Ij  a  giant  in  what  counts  most — a  giant  in 
honor  and  a  giant  in  ideas. 

There  is  not  a  school  textbook  in  the 
United  States  nor  an  encyclopedia  which 
doee  not  carry  at  least  this  brief  item:  "Fin- 
land was  the  only  European  covmtry  to  honor 
lU  debts  to  the  United  States  in  the  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars." 

Everyone  here  knows  that — but  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often. 

And  we  shall  never  forget  that  great  Finn, 
Nunnl,  who  was  the  true  symbol  of  his  peo- 
ple when  he  emerged  as  the  world's  greatest 
athlete  at  the  Olympic  Games.  There  have 
been  others,  as  well;  President  Kekkonen  was 
a  Finnish  champion. 

But  let  me  Interpose  one  other  point  which 
the  United  States  and  Finland  have  In  com- 
mon—something of  which  few  people  may 
remember:  Prohibition  was  placed  in  effect 
in  Finland  in  1919.  It  was  repealed  in  Pin- 
land  in  1931.  They  beat  us  on  that  repeal 
by  2  years. 

Even  though  I  think  deeply  and  emo- 
tionally about  all  that  Finland  has  gone 
through  over  the  many  years  of  its  history 
and  in  more  recent  years,  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  Into  that  history.  The  facts  are  known 
to  all  of  us. 

Nonetheless,  notwithstanding  a  burden  of 
reparations  and  tribute  that  would  have 
forced  many  a  larger  and  richer  nation  to 
Ita  knees,  in  only  8  years — that  Is,  by  1952 — 
that  heavy  btu^en  had  been  discharged. 
Since  then,  Finland  has  been  able  to  en- 
large domestic  consumption  greatly  and  to 
engage  again  in  normal  foreign  trade.  Pin- 
land's  gross  national  product  has  nearly 
tripled — from  the  equivalent  of  about  $2 
bUllon  to  nearly  $6  bUlion.  It  is  worth  more 
than  casual  mention,  also,  that  Finland  has 
never  asked  for — nor  has  received  Marshall 
plan  or  any  other  foreign  aid. 

The  policies  which  made  possible  Fin- 
land's dramatic  developments   are   a  com- 


bination   of    firm    determination,    courage, 
foresight,  and  political  realism. 

Our  friends,  the  Finns,  have  accommodated 
to  all  of  the  realistic  facts  of  life  with 
notable  adroitness  and  skill.  By  concentrat- 
ing on  high  quality  of  materials  and  work- 
manship In  manufacture,  on  excellence  of 
design,  both  fvmctlonally  and  esthetically, 
on  plain  hard  work,  they  have  achieved  a 
continuing  economic  expansion.  This  has 
enabled  Finland  to  trade  with  both  East  and 
West  while  maintaining  always  its  traditional 
trade  with  the  West.  Last  year,  four-flfths 
of  Finland's  foreign  trade  was  with  Western 
nations. 

Impressive  as  are  the  flgures  of  the  rise  in 
Finland's  gross  national  product,  her  exports 
and  her  per  capita  income,  an  even  more 
impressive  fact  is  that  it  is  the  only  nation 
in  Europe,  with  a  common  boundary  with 
Soviet  Russia,  to  have  avoided  political  cap- 
ture. 

Despite  recurrent  pressures,  Finland  has 
remained  a  free  republic.  Her  powerful 
neighbors,  in  recent  years,  have  exposed  her 
to  the  forces  of  both  fascism  and  commu- 
nism— to  say  nothing  of  some  homegrown 
disciples  of  both  extremes — Just  as  all  of  us 
have.  But  Finland  has  not  fallen  victim 
to  either  disaster. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  this  achievement 
has  been  due  basically  to  her  ability  to  re- 
solve domestic  differences  by  democratic  de- 
bate; to  her  integrity  in  meeting  obliga- 
tions; to  what  is  called,  in  the  Finnish 
tongue  "sisu" — which  some  Americans  might 
term  "rugged  individualism"  or,  perhaps. 
Just  plain  "guts." 

Finland  knows  that  political  freedom  for 
her  citizens  cannot  exist  without  a  large 
measure  of  economic  freedom.  She  has  seen 
clearly  that  the  business  systems  of  the  West 
are,  and  have  been,  the  most  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  small  covmtries. 

By  acting  according  to  these  lights,  Fin- 
land has  maintained  democracy  even  on  the 
doorstep  of  despotism  and  has  built  pro- 
gressively higher  standards  of  living  for  her 
people.  I  know  it  is  the  wish  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  she  continue  to  prosper  and  to  live 
in  liberty. 


MISMANAGED  NEWS 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
nebec Journal  of  Augusta,  Maine,  whose 
editorial  excellence  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged, in  its  September  28,  1964,  issue 
has  produced  another  typically  pene- 
trating and  cogent  editorial.  It  Is  en- 
titled "Mismanaged  News"  and  I  com- 
mend it  and  recommend  it  as  must  read- 
ing. For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mismanaged  News 
It  is  not  yet  clear  if  the  recent  engagement 
between  two  destroyers  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
four  unidentifled  boats  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  was  a  tactical  blunder.  But  what  Is 
clearly  evident  is  that  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Defense  Department  are  engaged  in 
the  tactics  of  news  management  again. 

It  all  began  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  who  gave  out  the  first 
sparse  information  on  the  incident.  The 
facts  were  not  many,  nor  did  they  provide 
the  basis  for  reaching  any  conclvislon. 

The  story  was  simply  that  foiur  vessels,  be- 
lieved to  be  PT  boats  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government,  had  made  threatening 
maneuvers  in  the  area  of  the  U.S.  ships. 
After  they  failed  to  heed  warning  shots,  the 
destroyers  flred  upon  them  with  radar  guid- 
ance. 


McNamara's  answer  to  demands  for  fur- 
ther information  was  to  say  that  he  would 
answer  no  more  questions.  It  was  a  terse 
rejection. 

The  ner.o  report  came  from  Moscow,  alleg- 
ing that  the  American  destroyers  had  at- 
tacked nonmilitary  vessels  engaged  in  peace- 
ful activity  and  that  three  of  them  were 
sunk. 

True  or  false,  the  fact  is  that  the  President 
did  not  order  any  retaliatory  strikes  by  the 
Navy — which  he  did  several  weeks  ago  when 
North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  launched  a  di- 
rect shooting  attack  at  two  American  de- 
stroyers. 

With  this  further  development,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  White  House.  But 
here  also  further  news  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  known  facts  had  already 
been  disclosed,  and.  therefore,  the  President 
could  give  out  no  other  information. 

If  the  President  had  stated  that  it  would 
be  vmwise  or  improper,  at  this  point,  to  say 
anything  more  in  the  interests  of  national 
security,  it  might  be  difllcult  to  take  issue 
with  him.  But  his  statement  that  there  was 
no  more  information  is  difllcult  to  believe. 

First  of  all.  there  was  such  obvious  in- 
formation as  the  names  of  the  ships  involved. 
How  could  the  Defense  Department  com- 
municate with  the  vessels  or  recall  them 
from  patrol  if  it  could  not  identify  them? 

More  important.  U.S.  air  reconnaissance,  as 
well  as  the  massive  intelligence  organizatioai 
maintained  in  southeast  Asia,  must  have  pro- 
vided further  facts.  To  believe  otherwise  is 
to  accept  an  extravagant  charge  of  incompe- 
tence against  the  U.S.  military  and  Intelli- 
gence establishments. 

The  need  for  secrecy  seems  to  provide  no 
support  for  silence  or  for  efforts  to  divert 
further  inquiry.  By  this  time,  surely.  Hanoi 
must  be  fully  aware  of  the  disposition  of 
U.S.  forces  in  the  area,  the  nature  of  their 
own  naval  Involvement,  and  the  casualties 
suffered.  If  any. 

To  tell  the  American  people  the  facta  now 
would  be  no  gain  for  the  Communists. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
only  gain  the  administration  hopes  to  gamer 
from  the  silence  In  Washington  la  to  avoid 
unfavorable  news  becoming  a  part  of  the 
electoral  picture.  This  hardly  Jxistifles  with- 
holding from  the  public  information  that 
may  be  vital  in  reaching  an  opinion  on  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  that  needs  to  be 
decided  on  November  3. 


THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  is  a  most  blessed  land, 
cradled  in  the  blue  Pacific  with  the  finest 
climate  that  nature  can  bestow. 

Many  talented  people  are  drawn  to 
this  land  where  the  skies  are  daily  arced 
with  rainbows,  and  many  remsiln  forever. 
One  of  our  most  distinguished  residents 
is  Mr.  Fred  Sparks,  a  freelance  writer 
whose  warm  and  witty  articles  have 
graced  the  pages  of  many  of  America's 
leading  magazines. 

Fred  Sparks  candidly  explains  why  he 
is  in  love  with  the  50th  State  hi  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest. Since  this  will  be  seen  in  14  mil- 
lion American  homes,  I  am  confident 
that  Hawaii  will  soon  have  more  visitors 
who  will  come  to  stay. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  I  wish  to 
share  Mr.  Sparks'  romance  with  Hawaii 
with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
resnaxks. 
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With  ths  50th  State — "Lrr  Me 
TkLZ.  You  Wht" 

(By  Fred  Sparks) 

I  live  In  Hawaii  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow. 

Sach  da  f,  In  the  late  afternoon,  it  ebowers 

Dlaixpnd  Head  and  then,  in  an  explosion 

a  saucy  rainbow  dances  toward  my 

Often  I  invite  friends  to  "come  for 

at  the  hour  of  the  rainbow."     It 
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being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


re  jretted 


[  my  dream  bouse  7  years  ago  when 

Oahu,  supposedly  for  a  fortnight. 

afternoon  I  walked  along  the  shore 

great  hotels,  lavish  villas  and  de- 

^artime  pillboxes,  and  scaled  Black 

lava  peninsula.     On  the  other  side 

nsflxed  by  a  sweep  of  rolling  ocean, 

the  reef,  purple  outside. 

distance,  haloed  by  cotton  clouds, 

the  twin  mountains  of  Koko  Head, 

camel  humps.    The  beach  was  iin- 

ot  a  hamburger  stand,  poster,  car- 

»n  was  visible.     The   only  sounds 

rustle  of  coconut  palms  and  the 

marbled  surf  washing  the  white 

for  a  few  houses,  camouflaged  by 

it  would   have   been   a  familiar 

loblnson  Crusoe. 

has  one  moment,  I  imagine,  when 
his  life  and  decides  what  he  really 
do.    This  moment  was  mine.    I  had 
c^eamt  of  a  tropical  Island  on  which 
s  my  true  pleasures — writing,  read- 
the  outdoors.     I  was  not  a  beach- 
however;    I  also  wanted  America's 
comforts,  her  peoples,  her  libraries, 
old  I  now,  in  my  40'8,  cast  away  a 
;lc  career  and  economic  security  for 
dream  and  the  trials  of  free-lance 
Uncertain,  I  returned  to  my  beach 
rtng  morning.     Behind  a  majestic 
Tee,  older  than  the  United  States,  I 
cottage  bearing  a  "For  Rent  Fur- 
slga.     Before  the  evening  rainbow 
occupancy  and  dispatched  my 
Thank  heaven  for  Impulse.    I've 
;ed  mine  and  I'm  still  in  love 
50th  State.    Let  me  tell  you  why. 
-"i  races  of  the  five  islands  are  in- 
the  aloha  spirit,  as  contagious  as 
All  Hawaii  is  a  welcome  wagon, 
g  I  moved  in,  my  neighbors,  as  if 
by  a  town  crier,  tiimed  my  porch 
'  stand  with  greetings  from  their 
Ichokes,    papayas,    mangos,    ba- 
a^ocados.    They  lingered  to  chat;  vike- 
gultara  materialized,  and  soon   a 
roaring.   A  Japanese  neighbor  sup- 
drinks,  a  Korean  the  food,  a  Chinese 
When  I  asked  an  officer  from  Pearl 
rhat  I  could  supply,  he  said:  "Tou 
the  reason." 

had  become  a  nursery,  with 

es  on  the  bed,  two  on  the  chaise 

I  nd  almond-eyed  twins  sleeping  on  a 

b  ithrobe  in  the  bottom  bureau  draw- 

s^unnlng  Hawaiian  lady  did  a  gentle 

-•t  and  hips  swaying  light  as  wisps 

Then,  in  surprising  unity,  there 

a  conununity  sing. 

X  contrast  with  the  aloof  formality 

-  suburban  living.     Diirlng  8  years 

York  apartment  I  had  exchanged 

with  the  other  family  on  my  floor. 

everyone  drojw  in,  and  children 

the  neighborhood  like  a  brook  at 

t^aw.     Returning   one   afternoon,   I 

small-fry  football  game  raging  on 

my  porch  a  crowded  grandstand. 

:  "It's  OK,  mister.    We  live  around 

'  "hat  explained  everything. 

ever  seems  to  get  lost  in  the  is- 

even  children.    A  couple  I  know 

»  one  night  and  found  a  strange 

their  daughter's  bedroom.     Awak- 

daughter  said,  "That's  Barbara. 
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She  lives  around  here."  Barbara  Identified 
herself  more  fully.  Anxious  to  relieve  what 
he  was  sure  were  hysterical  parents,  the  man 
Immediately  phoned.  "Barbara  is  safe  at  my 
hoxise,"  he  said.     "I'll  bring  her  right  over." 

"S'all  right,"  said  a  sleepy  voice.  She'll 
probably  come  home  In  the  morning." 

Neighbors  are  expected  to  stick  together. 
One  evening  a  man  rang  my  bell  and  asked 
me  to  vote  for  his  friend  for  a  State  office. 
When  I  said  I  supported  the  opposite  party, 
he  asked,  "What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?  My 
friend  lives  around  here." 

Because  the  Islands  are  without  Indvistrlal 
smoke,  they  are  sootless  and  smogless.  The 
trade  winds  sweep  away  what  little  dust 
there  is,  and  my  window  sills  are  seldom  dir- 
ty. Perhaps  because  they  are  so  pampered 
by  nature,  Hawalians  have  learned  to  respect 
it.  There  are  no  outdoor  advertisements, 
and  because  it's  unthinkable  for  anyone  to 
drop  trash,  there  are  no  antllltterlng  signs. 
"Compared  to  the  mainland,"  said  one  lady 
who  moved  here  from  Cleveland,  "Hawaii  is 
cellophane  wrapped." 

Hawaii  seems  to  be  on  a  continuous  holi- 
day. Besides  traditional  American  holidays, 
we  celebrate  Hawaiian,  Japanese.  Filipino, 
Chinese,  and  Korean  festivals.  One  week 
the  streets  will  shimmy  as  flower-bedecked 
maidens  hula  on  the  birthday  of  King  Kame- 
hameha,  Hawaii's  "George  Washington."  A 
week  later  great  gongs  and  somber  muffled 
drums  will  accompany  exotically  robed,  shav- 
en monks  in  a  Buddhist  procession,  a  liv- 
ing scene  from  "The  King  and  I." 

Our  Oriental-American  families  are  very 
close.  For  instance,  my  neighbor  doesn't 
call  It  Just  any  mechanic  when  her  car 
breaks  down;  she  calls  her  brother.  If  the 
pipes  leak,  there's  her  niece's  husband,  a 
plumber.  She  gets  her  linens  wholesale  at 
an  uncle's  store.  One  morning,  when  I  went 
to  the  dentist,  his  anteroom  was  Jammed. 
When  my  turn  came  I  Joked:  "Doctor,  you 
must  be  getting  richer  than  Rockefeller." 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied.  "You're 
my  first  patient  today." 

"But  all  those  people  outside?" 

"Relatives." 

Hawaii  has  none  of  the  mainland's  restless, 
nervous,  go-go-go  and  perhaps  the  only  way 
to  have  an  ulcer  here  is  bring  It  with  you. 
A  major  police  problem  is  to  keep  traffic  mov- 
ing fast  enough,  particularly  at  sunsets  and 
full  moons.  Everyone  crawls  along  enjoying 
nature's  show.  Last  May  27  a  motorcycle 
cop  caught  me  making  an  Illegal  turn.  He 
studied  my  license,  started  to  write  out  a 
ticket,  then  changed  his  mind  and  tore  up 
the  ticket.  "I  see  it's  your  birthday,"  he 
said.     "But  please  don't  do  it  again." 

Our  motto  Is:  "More  better  you  do  It  to- 
morrow." If  the  tailor  promises  your  suit 
Thursday,  come  back  Saturday.  TV  pro- 
grams occasionally  begin  on  schedule. 
"Hawaiian  time,"  is  20  minutes  late,  some- 
times more.  The  night  after  I  had  some 
people  in  for  drinks,  a  couple  knocked. 
"Sorry  we  couldn't  come  yesterday,"  they 
said,  making  themselves  comfortable. 

One  rush  hour  I  was  aboard  a  Honolulu- 
bound  bus  when  a  lady  flagged  it,  handed 
the  driver  a  tureen  and  said.  "This  Is  for 
Mrs.  Okamoto.  She's  sick."  A  few  miles 
later  the  driver  left  the  bus.  When  he  re- 
turned a  disturbed  tourist  cried.  "Young 
man,  you've  kept  us  waiting  10  minutes." 

"Yes.  Mama-san  was  In  bed,  so  I  put  the 
soup  on  the  stove." 

In  Hawaii,  happiness  Is  so  easy  to  catch. 
You  can  dine  under  the  stars  almost  every 
night,  unpestered  by  hungry  Insects.  Cook- 
outs  are  so  common  that  recently,  for  va- 
riety, friends  Invited  me  to  a  cook-in.  With 
sea,  streams,  and  mountains  a  few  minutes 
from  every  place  on  this  44-by-30-nille  island, 
the  best  things  in  life  are  free.  To  enjoy 
them  we  live  by  the  sun.  I  no  longer  bury 
my  head  In  a  newspaper's  global  woes  at 
breakfast.     Coffee  In  hand,  I  watch  the  sun 


rise  slowly  behind  Koko  Head  and  li«* 
chirping  mynah  birds  harry  each  oth!«?  *• 
lush  flame  tree.  °"'"'  >»  » 


Everyone's    astir   by   6.   and   schoota  .« 
offices  open  between  7  and  8     By  vao 
the  business  district  is  a  ghost  town- n.''*' 
is  at  Dlav.     Mv  nelffhhor  m^o.-  _..,,'  **"*»tt 


is  at  play.  My  neighbor  wears  qulck-dr!!*'' 
swim  trunks  instead  of  underwear  If  iSi* 
lag  at  the  office,  he  walks  a  few  blocks  tofJ! 
Ala  Maffina  Beach,  strips  down  to  hlT  u 
and  dives  in.  A  brief  sunbath  and  i^u^ 
refreshed  at  his  desk  within  minutes 

Radio  stations  hourly  broadcast  8urf.«n. 
dltion  bulletins.  If  the  waves  are  high  mw' 
Junior  employees  claim  that  beloved  reU^ 
have  been  taken  suddenly  ill;  exciised  thl 
boys  head  for  the  beach.  Surfing  hent 
heaviest  when  mainland  coUeges  are  reooM 
for  the  summer.  By  August  a  cast  Is  a  iitstm 
symbol  in  Walkikl,  and  as  many  people  an 
in  traction  as  in  New  Hampshire  durina  ^ 
skiing  season.  ' 

A  while  back  my  accountant  rejected  i 
Minnesota  firm's  offer  almost  doubling  hi 
income.  The  firm  asked  him  what  he  dW 
want.  He  responded:  "Your  figure  Is  gcQ 
erous.  Can  you  also  guarantee  wild  ordildi 
in  my  garden,  golf  365  days  a  year,  and  ner 
petually  healthy  kids?     Hawaii  can." 

This  accountant  and  his  wife,  both  from 
Chicago,  have  a  ritual  every  time  they  think 
of  returning.  They  simply  open  the  guest 
closet  and  look  at  their  old  galoshes. 

In  Hawaii  we  are  smug  about  our  weather 
Our  thennometer  always  says  smnmer,  but  tt 
always  feels  like  spring.  If  I'm  momentarily 
distraught,  I  rise  from  my  worktable  on  the 
porch,  take  exactly  75  steps  and  purge  my 
depression  with  the  tonic  of  the  Pacific.  Or 
I  drive  a  few  miles  high  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Pali  and  drink  in  one  of  the  most  breath- 
taking  panoramas  on  this  earth.  Below  ar« 
the  green  plains  of  Kaneohe,  framed  by  steep 
gray  sloi>es,  palm-fringed  beaches,  and  the 
endless  sea  with  white  fishing  boats  yawning 
in  the  gentle  swells.  Man's  puny  problem 
dissolve  before  such  an  eternal  vista. 

Last  year  a  poll  listed  Hawaii  as  the  lint 
place  most  Americans  want  to  visit.  Thoee 
who  do  will,  I'm  sure,  remember  these  u 
"the  happy  islands."  Certainly  I  have  found 
happiness  in  Hawaii,  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow. 
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CASPER.    WYO.,    NEWSPAPERS  EN- 
DORSE SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  States  that  will  be  carried  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  this  Novem- 
ber is  the  State  that  this  Senator  is  very 
proud  to  represent — the  State  of  Wy- 
oming. Republicans  and  Democrats  may 
disagree  on  the  percentages  and  the  total 
votes  predicted  for  this  November;  but  in 
the  candor  of  their  private  councils,  they 
agree  that  Senator  Goldwater  Is  going 
to  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  Richard 
Nixon,  who  carried  the  State  by  14,1J0 
votes  in  1960. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate 
that  Wyoming's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Casper  Star-Tribune,  has  endorsed  Sen- 
ator Goldwater.  Casper  is  a  centrally 
located  city  of  nearly  40,000  people.  Its 
geographic  position  makes  it  what  might 
be  called  the  crossroads  of  opinion  in  the 
Equality  State,  and  its  endorsement  of  a 
candidate  is  considered  a  very  favorable 
index  of  political  thought  throughout 
the  State.  In  a  lengthy,  dispassionate, 
and  superbly  reasoned  editorial,  it  statee: 

The  Casper  Tribune  endorses  Senator  Ooi>- 
WATER  [for  President]  not  as  a  Sir  Galahad  or 
a  St.  George,  killer  of  dragons,  but  as  a  mtt 
whose  commonsense  approach  to  the  pnb- 


.  «f  hlfl  country  might  well  put  a  brake  on 
•^JflSi  which  submerge  the  Interests 
S*Se  individual  and  must  ultimately  de- 

'*!SJi5Sr^?hU°?lew,  we  see  the  man  from 

^^T^not  as  an  advocate  of  extremism, 
*^!fT;  Kuardian  of  constitutional  govern- 
SLt  who  can  brake  the  slide  to  complete 
SSridism  leaving  to  the  States  some  of  the 
Jjjjforlglnally  Intended  by  the  founders 
^^ffoz  Nation. 

The  editorial  endorsement  by  the  Cas- 
Jt  newspapers  is  made  without  rancor 
Srvituperation.  It  is  a  positive  endorse- 
ment With  the  most  objective  of  criti- 
Sms"  directed  toward  the  present  admin- 
Jbation.  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  notes: 

SMce  and  prosperity  are  the  central 
themes-  but  it  Is  a  shaky  peace,  and  the 
Verity  is  so  closely  linked  vrtth  a  phUoso- 
Ibjoi  deficit  spending  that  it  gives  rise  to 
gnve  doubts. 

jilr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gent  that  the  editorial  endorsement  of 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  by  the  Casper 
Star-Tribune  of  September  27,  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  H.\LT  A  Trend 

In  the  intense  partisanship  of  a  political 
campaign,  the  endorsement  of  one  candidate 
or  another  quite  often  carries  with  It  ex- 
preeslons  of  denunciation  of  the  opposing 
contender. 

As  a  responsible  newspaper,  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  go  along  with  the  concept 
that  one  party  is  particularly  virtuous  or  the 
other  particularly  villainous.  In  Natrona 
County  in  Wyoming,  for  instance,  at  this 
stage  of  the  campaign,  there  appears  to  be  a 
rather  even  division  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  with  an  unknown  quantity  of 
leveral  thousand  votes  to  be  counted  on  to 
decide  the  Issue  in  the  final  reckoning.  We 
believe  the  Nation,  like  oiu-  own  community 
and  State,  is  made  up  of  pretty  good  people 
generally  and  we  have  no  desire  to  cast  as- 
persions either  on  their  integrity  or  their 
Intelligence  in  affairs  political. 

With  an  awareness  of  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  make  up  his  own  mind  both  on  the 
candidates  and  the  issues,  we  endorse  Sena- 
tor Barbt  M.  Goldwater  for  President.  This 
decision  is  made  with  consideration  of  all 
the  various  arguments  involved  and  it  is 
made  also  because  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  Star-Tribune  readers  who  have  a  right  to 
know  where  we  stand  in  this  important  de- 
bate. Although  the  presentation  of  our 
▼lews  on  this  question  is  made  with  modera- 
tion and  a  due  respect  for  the  sincerity  and 
the  abilities  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
standard  bearer,  it  would  be  a  misinterpre- 
tation to  confuse  this  moderation  with  any 
sense  of  reluctance. 

For  several  decades  now,  the  American 
people  have  been  going  down  the  pleasant 
road  to  State  socialism.  If  that  Is  the  kind 
of  political  system  the  people  want,  they 
shall  surely  have  it  In  the  years  to  come,  and 
they  will  advance  it  measurably  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Lyndon  P.  Johnson  and  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  in  November.  The  Star-Tribune 
does  not  believe  that  this  is  the  goal  desired 
by  the  majority  or  that  It  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  continue  blindly  along 
that  path.  Some  day  thetp  must  be  a  reck- 
oning, and  although  It  may  be  uncomfort- 
able at  any  time  in  our  national  history, 
the  sooner  the  realities  are  faced,  the  better 
for  the  future  of  America. 

When  the  Republican  Party  chose  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Wn.LiAM  E.  Mn.LER  as  its 
nominees,  it  was  not  without  a  considerable 


voice  of  dissent  from  those  In  the  party 
who  favored  a  different  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  country.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  question  that  the  Goldwater  nomi- 
nation was  the  will  of  the  majority  and  that 
it  represented  the  thinking  of  the  party  sis 
such.  Although  there  are  dissident  voices 
still  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Cow  Palace, 
that  is  over  and  done  with,  and  Gold- 
WATEB  is  carrying  the  fight  not  as  an 
individual  but  as  the  standard  bearer  of  his 
party.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  where  a  number  of  influ- 
ential leaders  disagree  on  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples with  President  Johnson.  Some  of 
these,  as  already  is  evident,  will  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  a  Republican 
victory,  Just  as  certain  elements  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  work  openly  or  secretive- 
ly for  Mr.  Johnson's  election.  These  cross- 
currents are  not  to  be  ignored,  and  it  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  dishonest  for  the  ben- 
efiting party  to  take  advantage  of  them.  By 
and  large,  however,  the  attention  of  the  vot- 
ers vrill  be  focused  on  the  "mainstream,"  and 
that  Is  where  the  major  decision  will  be 
made. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, there  are  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples Involved  but  these  are  so  often  con- 
fused with  the  personalities  of  the  candi- 
dates that  they  are  frequently  beclouded. 
Whether  Mr.  Johnson  picks  up  his  beagles 
by  the  ears,  or  turns  out  the  lights  in  the 
White  House,  or  whether  Mr.  Goldwater 
does  not  always  make  his  meaning  clear  and 
falls  into  verbal  traps  that  prove  embarras- 
sing, or  that  as  a  U.S.  Senator  he  has  faUed 
to  sponsor  major  legislation,  are  not  para- 
mount. Neither  Is  the  relative  wealth  of 
the  Johnson  and  Goldwater  families  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  military  records  of  the  two 
nominees. 

Senator  Goldwater  himself  has  expounded 
the  basic  issues,  which  he  views  as  fourfold 
and  which  he  briefly  describes  as  Republican 
principles  "which  proclaim  that  peace  in  the 
world  is  preserved  through  our  strength,  that 
moral  leadership  is  a  clear  duty  of  high  office, 
that  flscal  soundness  Is  an  obligation  govern- 
ment owes  to  the  taxpayer,  «md  that  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  shoxUd  be  encoiiraged 
and  not  impeded." 

Mr.  Johnson  emphasizes  national  unity 
and  an  administration  for  all  the  people.  As 
the  Incumbent  President,  he  is  in  a  favor- 
able position  to  follow  this  high-level  course, 
leaving  to  his  running  mate  and  others  the 
gut  fighting  that  is  part  of  any  vigorous 
campaign.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  the  cen- 
tral themes,  but  it  is,  a  shaky  peace,  and  the 
prosperity  is  so  closely  linked  with  a  philoso- 
phy of  deficit  spending  that  it  gives  rise  to 
grave  doubts. 

Senator  Goldwater  might  have  added  a 
fifth  principle  to  his  basic  summary — a  prin- 
ciple which  is  implied  but  not  expressly 
stated.  That  is  the  relationship  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  goveriunent  and  the  govern- 
ment to  the  individual.  It  is  an  old  axiom 
that  those  are  governed  best  who  are  gov- 
erned least,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that,  despite  the  complexities  of  modem 
civilization,  this  axiom  does  not  hold  today. 
The  "creeping  socialism"  which  has  caused 
so  much  concern  can  result  only  in  greater 
and  greater  interference  by  government  In 
the  personal  lives  of  the  citizens.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  there  Is  a  point  of  no  return 
and  when  the  string  has  been  played  out  a 
nation  must  Inevitably  wind  up  either  in 
anarchy  or  despotism. 

We  endorse  Senator  Goldwater  not  as  a 
Sir  Galahad  or  a  St.  George,  killer  of  dragons, 
but  as  a  man  whose  commonsense  approach 
to  the  problems  of  his  country  might  well  put 
a  bT&ke  on  those  trends  which  submerge  the 
interests  of  the  Individual  and  must  ulti- 
mately destroy  his  freedom. 

Taking  this  view,  we  see  the  man  from 
Arizona  not  as  an  advocate  of  extremism  but 


as  a  guardian  of  constitutional  government, 
who  can  brake  the  slide  to  complete  federal- 
ism, leaving  to  the  States  some  of  the  rights 
originally  Intended  by  the  founders  of  our 

Nation. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS  ON  SEN- 
ATOR THURMONDS  SWITCH  TO 
THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
made  a  courageous  and  virtually  unprec- 
edented decision.  In  a  nationally  tele- 
vised appearance  before  the  people  of 
his  home  State,  Senator  Thxjrmond  an- 
nounced that  he  was  becoming  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Since  that  moment,  the  Senator's  of- 
fice has  been  flooded  with  telegrams  and 
phone  calls,  nmning,  I  am  told,  several 
hundred  to  one  in  endorsing  his  forth- 
rightness  and  his  courage. 

Since  coming  to  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate,  my  longtime  friend  and 
neighbor  in  the  New  Senate  Ofidce  Build- 
ing has  been  traveling  the  country,  set- 
ting the  record  straight  on  Republican 
truth  squads  and  telling  the  Nation  why 
on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election  he 
joined  the  Grand  Old  Party. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  today  speaking 
in  Wyoming.  At  this  moment  he  is  in 
Fremont  County  addressing  a  rally  in 
Lander.  Later  today  he  moves  to  River- 
ton;  and  later  to  Natrona  County,  for  a 
speech  before  several  thousand  Wyo- 
mingites  at  Casper. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  number  of  editorials 
from  newspapers  and  radio-TV  stations 
bearing  on  his  switch  to  the  Republican 
Party  or  on  related  events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harllngen. 

Tex.,  Sept.  24. 1964] 
Thttrmond  Raps  Demos  as  He  Moves  to  GOP 
Those  who  have  known  and  admired  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  for 
years  are  not  surprised  at  the  step  he  took 
when  he  announced  his  departure  from  the 
Democratic  Party  and  his  support  for  Bahbt. 
Goldwater. 

Thttrmond  for  years  has  been  a  Jeflerso- 
nian  Democrat,  one  who  has  voted  consist- 
ently against  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  allowing  the  people  to  be 
self-responsible  and  not  reliant  on  the  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Mr.  Teturmond  said  he  realizes  he  Is  taking 
a  political  risk  by  switching  from  Democrat 
to  Republican  in  a  Southern  State  and  that 
"my  chances  for  reelection  might,  becaiise  of 
this  step,  go  down  Into  oblivion."  But  he 
says  for  him,  "there  Is  no  other  course." 

Too  many  politicians  think  more  about  re- 
taining a  lucrative  position  thanto  stand 
for  what  they  think  Is  right.  But  Thurmond 
has  stood  for  what  he  regarded  as  right  In 
the  face  of  possible  loss  of  votes  and  Influ- 
ence. It  is  interesting  that  Thurmond  has 
been  rated  lOO-percent  conservative  by  the 
Conservative  Society  of  America;  90  to  100 
percent  by  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  smd  zero  by  the  big -Government-pro- 
moting Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
His  voting  records  with  those  three  orga- 
nizations are  a  great  deal  similar  to  thoee 
of  Goldwater. 
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Democratic  Party  has  established  and 
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Bditokui,  OPDnoN  Faoic  WJMX-TRA.  Sept. 
17, 1964 
At  this  season  an  oft-quoted  phrase  is 
"There  ccmes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
man."  Ji  at  such  a  moment  of  truth  came 
to  light  yisterday  as  Senator  Strom  Thtjr- 
KOND  anx  otinced  his  leaving  of  the  E>emo- 
craUc  Par  7  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Senator 
from  Aria  ona  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  St  ites.  In  making  this  move,  Strom 
Thurmonii  has- placed  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  so  many  South  Carolinians  who  have 
made  the  same  move  or  who  plan  to  make 


such  a  move.  Many  have  the  same  feeling — 
that  the  Democratic  Peirty  today  does  not, 
in  any  way,  represent  the  Democratic  Party 
of  our  forefathers, 
principles  of  Jefferson 

even  a  shred — not  an  lota,  evidenced  by  the 
National  E)emocratlc  Party  today.  The  prin- 
ciples which  our  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfather^  so  valiantly  supported  and 
stanchly  defended  In  the  Democratic  Party 
have  long  evaporated  from  the  national 
party  which  now  openly  embraces  the 
theories  of  socialism  and  It  aimlessly  wan- 
ders down  the  path — toward  the  inevitable 
financial  ruin  of  this  country.  "Peace  and 
prosperity"  offers  a  wonderful  slogan — one 
hard  to  Improve  upon — but  when  mathe- 
matics deny  the  proeperlty  to  be  real — and 
that  "peace"  means  Instead,  "accommoda- 
tion" to  the  atheistic  principle  of  commu- 
nism which  today  threatens  every  free  land 
in  the  world,  then  "peace  and  prosperity"  Is 
a  figment  of  Imagination  that  isn't  real,  but 
a  bait  for  votes.  This  Is  part  of  what  Senator 
Thttrmond  declares  that  he  can  no  longer 
support,  in  his  speech  of  the  transition. 
Thurmond  said,  "The  future  of  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  is  at  stake." 
And.  "to  my  friends  who  have  conscien- 
tiously advised  me  against  this  step,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  fully  realize  the  political 
risk  which  may  be  involved  in  this  step 
and  that  my  chances  for  reelection  might, 
because  of  this  step,  go  down  into  oblivion." 
Senator  Thurmond  continues,  "But  in  the 
final  analysis,  I  can  only  follow  the  course 
which.  In  my  heart  and  conscience,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  course.  I  believe  to  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  our  State,  our  country 
and  the  freedom  of  our  people.  I  have 
chosen  this  course  because  I  cannot  con- 
sider any  risks  In  a  cause  which  I  am  con- 
vinced is  right."  (Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  as  he  renounced 
the  Democratic  Party  to  Join  the  Republican 
Party.) 

These  then  are  the  words  of  a  man  of 
courage.  True,  in  1966  that  this  move  might 
cost  him  his  political  oCQce.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will 
be  able  to  ignore  this  move  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond — and  for  those 
who  scorn  his  action  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  right,  siirely  there  are  thousands  of 
South  Carolinians  who  will  salute  this  act 
which  Thurmond  believes  to  be  in  their  In- 
terest and  in  the  Interest  of  our  State  of 
South  Carolina.  True,  he  conceivably  could 
be  divested  of  his  title  of  Senator — but  be- 
cause of  his  action  this  title  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  him.  "A  man  of  deep  con- 
viction— mighty  coxirage — with  the  Interests 
of  his  people  and  his  State  uppermost  In  his 
heart  and  mind." 

Thank  you. 


He  could  easUy   have  supported 
and    remained    in 


Goldwater    and    remained  "I'n    hu   iS^ 
party,  and  there  would  have  been    ^^* 


There  is  nothing  of  the  wrong  with  that.  But  he  went  all  thT^ 
)n.  of  Jackson  left,  not  The  kind  of  conviction  shown  by  ttiSi  "'' 
„  !„*„    -...^  .  v._  ,.v.-      American  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  ths"** 

portunistlc.  Constitution-Ignoring  b?t^ 
critical,  wheeUng-deallng.  get-electe(Ut! 
any-cost  leadership  that  now  controls  thii 
once  honored  party  that  left  Senator  Thbi 
mono  and  that  Senator  Thurmond  h»«  iCZl 
left.  "«no»^ 

Senator  Thurmond's  example  Is  a  challeoM 
to  men  of  conviction  everywhere.  tiumS! 
their  Ideas  and  convictions  may  differ.  sS 
ator  Thurmond  has  set  an  example  of  aj 
rallty  and  courage  that  this  Nation  BhooM 
applaud.  -wuMi 

(From  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Leader.  Sept  94 
1964]  *^  ■    • 

Tax  Big  Swttch 

One  of  the  big  stories  of  the  past  wetk  vu 
the  switch  of  Senator  Strom  Thuricond,  of 
South  Carolina,  from  the  E)emocratlc  to  B»> 
publican  Party.  Senator  Thurmond  has  had 
a  long  political  career  as  a  Democrat  and  li 
recognized  as  a  wheelhorse  in  Bouthera 
political  circles. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  one  of  those  Bontli* 
em  Democrats  who  are  unhappy  with  th* 
leadership  of  their  party  at  the  natlonsl 
level.  They  have  demonstrated  their  (U». 
pleasure  in  many  ways,  but  it  takes  a  rugg«d 
type  of  courage  for  a  man  of  Thurmohd'i 
standing  to  renounce  his  political  affliiotlon 
and  transfer  his  party  allegiance  to  tbt 
minority  party  in  his  State. 

The  switch  will  mean  that  the  Senator 
will  lose  his  legislative  seniority  In  Wuh* 
Ington,  and  since  Republicanism  is  a  minor- 
ity point  of  view  in  South  Carolina,  he  win 
be  handicapped  accordingly  at  the  poUs, 

Many  and  varied  have  been  the  oplnlou 
expressed  at  Senator  Thurmond's  xmusual 
decision.  He  has  been  praised  and  critldsed, 
admired,  and  castigated.  Whatever  else  nuy 
be  said  of  the  Senator,  he  must  be  admired 
for  his  courage  and  forthrlghtness.  He  tui 
probably  sacrificed  a  brilliant  political  career 
for  a  principle — right  or  wrong. 

Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  is  a  difTer* 
ent  breed.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  Republi- 
can and  running  as  such  for  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Yet,  Senator  Keating  will  not 
support  the  GOP  candidate  for  President  be- 
cause he  does  not  approve  of  Senator  Gold- 
water's  views.  In  our  opinion  Senator 
Keating  is  a  political  hypocrite.  If  be  It 
afiUlated  with  the  Republican  Party  to  the 
extent  of  holding  a  high  national  offloe 
through  the  efforts  of  the  party's  member- 
ship, then  he  owes  the  organization  hlg  full 
support.  Including  support  of  its  presidential 
candidate. 

These  two  U.S.  Senators  hold  different 
political  viewpoints,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
they  are  made  of  different  stuff.  In  cm 
opinion  Strom  Thurmond  stands  the  talleet. 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Pree  Press. 

Sept.  17,  1964] 

Courage  of    Conviction 

We  would  have  a  better  Congress  and  a 
better  country  if  we  had  more  men  with  the 
strength  of  conviction  that  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  has  shown. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  all  men 
have  the  same  convictions — but  it  is  most 
laudatory  when  men  reach  honorable  convic- 
tions and  stand  by  them,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal cost. 

Strom  Thurmond  became  known  nation- 
ally In  1948  when  his  conviction  that  the 
Constitution  needed  a  champion  led  him  to 
a  presidential  candidacy  as  a  States'  Rights 
Democrat. 

A  South  Carolina  Democrat  with  a  record 
of  distinction  for  inany  years,  Strom  Thur- 
mond yesterday  dec^lared  not  only  that  he  is 
for  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  for  President 
but  also  that  he  Is  changing  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 


[Prom   the  Bluefleld    (W,   Va.)    Daily  Tele- 
graph,  Sept.    19.    1964] 
A   Courageous   Step 

The  real  personal  and  political  courage  re- 
quired of  Senator  J,  Strom  Thxhimond,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  leaving  the  Democratic 
and  Joining  the  Republican  Party  will  not 
be  comprehended  readily  by  many  Ameri- 
cans unfamiliar  with  the  seniority  system  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  stern  political  code 
of  the  South. 

Thurmond,  who  has  been  In  the  Senate 
since  1954,  had  built  up  10  years  of  precloua 
seniority  on  which  all  Senate  privileges,  meet 
especially  those  of  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmanships,  are  based.  In  becom- 
ing a  Republican,  he  loses  every  shred  of 
these  privileges  unless  the  Senate  Republican 
leadership  should  decide  to  give  him  senior- 
ity credit  for  his  Democratic  service.    Thot- 
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«r«.umably  has  not  asked  for  any  such 
Jgjj^^t  quite  possibly  he  will  receive 

•^t'"e«  "mort  important  to  Thurmond 
!1  rMCtlon  of  his  constituents  in  South 
J»t»fina  where  for  nearly  100  years 
*^fican"  has  been  a  term  of  opprobrium 
-B«P^?"2Suar  to  "damyankee."  Of  course 
W^L  vears  South  Carolinians  have  been 
?i^rlne  Republican  opinions  at  the  polls. 
!!!f2^te  candidates  have  continued  to  cling 
'^♦he  Democratic  label. 

Jlirr  He  has  recognized  that  the  Demo- 
•^  Party  no  longer  has  any  connection 
f!f the  conservative  principles  long  favored 
.*^^e  south  and  he  has  Joined  the  party 
Shicb  does  represent  these  principles. 

Tn  so  doing,  Thurmond  has  courageously 
„„7lnto  action  the  theory  that  In  our  two- 
^^^7 system  we  must  have  a  clear  choice 
Cween  the  conservative  and  the  llberal- 
^m  approach.  We  do  not  have  that 
"f-ice  now,  because  both  parties  still  con- 
t^  within  themselves   advocates   of  both 

^■niis*  confusion  could  and  should  be  elim- 
inated and  it  would  be  a  fine  and  admirable 
dwelopment  If  other  Southern  conservatives 
•onld  follow  Thurmond's  lead.  At  the  same 
me  the  Republican  Party  can  easily  spare 
the  llkea  of  the  Messrs.  Rockefeller.  Javtts, 
Keating  and  others  who  continue  to  mas- 
querade as  Republicans  while  embracing  vir- 
tually every  Democratic  attitude. 

If  such  a  massive  exchange  could  be  ar- 
naged,  the  whole  political  picture  would 
be  considerably  simplified  and  voters  would 
truly  have  a  choice  between  two  great  na- 
tional parties,  each  with  a  sharply  differing 
approach  to  the  problems  of  this  Nation. 

Republicans  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  such  a  confrontation,  either.  This  is  a 
conservative  Nation,  and  President  Johnson 
baa  recognized  that  fact  by  his  Insistence  on 
clinging  to  the  fiction  that  he  too  has  con- 
lervatlve  leanings.  Of  course  he  Insists  he  is 
•liberal"  too,  but  such  political  schizophrenia 
cannot  really  be  tolerated. 

The  nomination  of  Barry  Goldwater  as 
the  Republican  presidential  nominee  was  a 
major  step  toward  bringing  the  Republican 
Party  back  onto  the  true  conservative  path. 
The  Democratic  Party  left  that  path  long 
ago  and  its  leadership  Is  completely  dedi- 
cated to  the  radical  socialist  approach. 

Thoughtful  Americans  would  do  well  to 
study  the  searing  Indictment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  It  now  Is  constituted  which 
was  delivered  by  ex-member  Thurmond. 
Major  excerpts  appear  in  David  Lawrence's 
column  on  this  page  today.  And  those  who 
are  conservative  Democrats  should  ponder 
the  question  of  whether  they,  like  Thur- 
mond, have  any  business  in  registering  an 
allegiance  to  that  party. 


what  he  conceived  as  political  necessity,  many 
in  Congress  feel  .that  the  hour  Is  not  right 
for  a  national  political  reallnement. 

They  prefer,  for  the  time,  to  work  within 
the  party  which  has  given  them  position  and 
power. 

But  there  comes  a  point  of  no  return,  when 
a  political  leader  must  at  last  balance  the 
possibility  of  some  political  achievement 
against  conscience. 

Senator  Thurmond  reached  that  point. 
And  America  is  the  better  for  it. 

He  Joined  Senator  Goldwater,  not  only  in 
politics,  but  m  covirage.  Before  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  and  when  his  nomination 
was  still  a  matter  of  question.  Senator  Gold- 
water  went  against  the  tide  of  sentiment  and 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party  to  vote  against 
the  civil  rights  bill  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Here  was  no  surrender  to  expediency.  Here, 
too,  the  country  was  richer  by  casting  up 
into  national  life  a  man  who  placed  his  own 
principles  and  the  Constitution  above  party 
and  power. 

There  is  a  reluctance  throughout  the  land 
to  openly  and  frankly  discuss  the  profound 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  American 
life. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  keep  our  attention 
concentrated  on  each  specific  Issue  of  Gov- 
ernment service  and  not  on  their  cumulative 
effect.  The  war  is  ignored  while  we  watch 
the  little  battles  of  the  fringe  of  fateful 
change. 

Deeply  moved,  as  a  man  must  be  to  leave 
his  own  party  behind  him.  Senator  Thur- 
mond said  that  it  has  repudiated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  "has  for- 
saken the  people  to  become  a  party  of 
minority  groups,  pwwer-hungry  union  leaders, 
political  bosses,  and  big  business  men  look- 
ing for  Government  contracts  and  favors." 

He  believes  that  unless  Senator  Goldwater 
Is  elected  Americans  will  "face  regulation, 
control,  coercion,  intimidation,  and  sub- 
servience to  a  power  elite  who  shall  rule 
from  Washington." 

The  Democrats  want  the  election  to  turn 
on  how  much  more  they  can  do  for  the 
people — with  their  own  money,  of  course. 

The  Senator  Goldwaters  and  the  Senator 
Thurmonds  want  to  debate  the  future  of 
America — and  the  cause  of  freedom.  But 
the  administration  has  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  at  Its  disposal — and  a  cynical  willing- 
ness to  promise  everything  for  everybody. 


[From  the  Augusta  Herald.  Sept.  18,  1964] 
A   Man  or   Integrity   Acts 


[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Sept.  18,  1964] 
Not  in  Politics  but  in  Coxtrage — Thurmond 
Speaks  as  Patriot 

It  was  the  moment  of  truth  for  Senator 
SraoM  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  when 
he  put  a  life  of  party  affiliation  behind  him. 
and  all  the  prerogatives  of  congressional 
seniority,  and  reregistered  as  a  Republican. 

He  accused  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  abandoning  constitutional 
government  and  taking  the  country  down  the 
road  toward  a  Socialist  dictatorship. 

80  respected  Is  he  In  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
he  has  been  spared  the  usual  personal  politi- 
cal attacks.  In  their  hearts — as  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  himself  has  said  of  his  own 
campaign — most  of  the  Senators,  on  both 
Bides  of  the  political  aisle,  know  that  he  is 
right. 

But  like  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President,  who 
has  dampened  his  fiery  liberalism,  not  be- 
cause of  a  shift  in  convictions,  but  out  of 


Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  renunciation 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  Goldwater  re- 
publicanism may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  of  the  current 
presidential  campaign. 

This  possibility  lies  not  so  much  In  the 
physical  fact  of  Thurmond's  having  switched 
allegiances  as  it  does  In  pointing  up  the  di- 
visive struggle  now  splitting  the  Democratic 
ranks. 

After  all.  Senator  Thurmond  has  been 
seen  for  years  as,  at  best,  a  maverick  Demo- 
crat. And  though  having  led  a  splinter 
party  effort  In  1948,  until  now  he  has 
stopped  short  of  actually  bolting  the  Demo- 
cratic camp. 

The  emergence  of  Senator  Barbt  Gold- 
water  as  the  GOP  presidential  candidate 
and  party  head  obviously  provided  the  nec- 
essary final  Impetus.  In  the  light  of  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  well-known  views,  it  hardly 
needs  arguing  that  his  reallnement  with  the 
conservative  Republicans  was  a  logical  move. 
More  important  are  the  reasons  the  South 
Carolina  gamecock  gave  for  his  belated 
breach. 

The  text  of  his  renunciation  address, 
which  was  reminiscent  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  one  of  the  most  articulate 
and  damning  indictments  of  the  Democratic 
Party  we  have  seen. 


He  made  quite  clear  who  he  deems  to  be 
the  deserter,  saying  that  "the  Democratic 
Party  has  abandoned  the  people."  Adding 
that  It  would  amount  to  dereliction  of  his 
duty  to  remain  silent,  he  asserted  flatly  that 
the  Democratic  Party  "is  leading  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Nation  (toward)  a  socialistic 
dictatorship." 

He  also  left  no  doubt  that  he  sees  the 
candidacy  of  Senator  Goldwater  as  perhaps 
the  last  chance  for  the  American  people  to 
retain  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

He  began  his  departure  address  by  echoing 
the  classic  warning  that  "for  evil  to  tri- 
umph. It  Is  only  necessary  that  good  men  do 
nothing."  Despite  the  obvloios  political  haz- 
ards of  his  action,  he  stated  with  ominous 
brevity : 

"For  me,  there  is  no  alternative." 

There  will  be  those  who  will  deprecate 
and  ridicule  Senator  Thurmond's  decision 
and  who  will  seek  to  exact  of  him  a  dear 
price  for  having  listened  to  his  conscience 
rather  than  to  opportunity. 

But  from  where  we  sit,  win,  lose  or  draw, 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  is  a  credit  to 
South  Carolina  and  the  Nation.  Most  of  all. 
he  is  a  man  of  rare  integrity. 

[From  the  Roanoke  World -News, 
Sept.  18,  1964] 
And  Now  It  Is  Senator  Thurmond,  Repub- 
lican, OF  South  Carolina 
What  the  Republican  Party  could  not  ac- 
complish in  South  Carolina.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  accomplished  by  a  single  decision 
Senator    Thurmond,    a    lifelong    Democrat, 
has  embraced  what  he  terms  the  "Goldwater 
Republican  Party."    Thus  he  gives  his  State 
a  Republican  Senator. 

The  Senator  could  have  annoimced  his 
support  of  Senator  Goldwater  for  President 
without  leaving  his  party  but  he  chose  to  go 
all  the  way.  Even  those  of  opposite  political 
conviction  must  admire  Senator  Thurmond 
for  his  forthrlghtness. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  question 
about  Senator  Goldwater's  strong  support  in 
the  South.  The  Thurmond  defection  from 
the  Democrats — secession  might  be  a  better 
description — is  the  most  dramatic  evidence 
of  Goldwater  strength  in  the  States  of  the 
Old  Confederacy. 

This  is  not  Senator  Thurmond's  first  break 
with  the  national  Democratic  Party.  It 
vrtll  be  recaUed  that  in  1948,  when  Harry 
Truman  was  elected  President,  Thurmond 
was  the  presidential  nominee  of  the  States 
Rights  Democrats,  carrying  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  for 
a  total  of  39  electoral  votes.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  Senator  Thurmond  has  broken 
completely  with  his  party. 

It  is  said  that  the  South  Carolina  poliU- 
cal  situation  played  a  part  in  his  decision, 
that  the  Democratic  Party  there  has  be- 
come too  moderate  to  suit  him.  Governor 
Russell  has  permitted  desegregation  to  pro- 
ceed peacefully  in  South  Carolina.  Senator 
Thurmond  and  his  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Olin  Johnston,  both 
voted  against  the  civil  rights  bill  but  the  lat- 
ter was  among  those  seconding  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  of  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  who  helped  guide  the  clvU  rights 
act  to  passage.  In  addition,  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility South  Carolina  may  go  Republican 
in  November. 

But  we  prefer  to  believe  that  Senator 
Thurmond  acted  on  the  basis  of  strong  con- 
viction. He  Is  convinced,  as  are  many 
other  southerners,  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  "repudiated  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes,"  that  it  "is  leading  the 
evolution  of  our  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dic- 
tatorship," and  that  it  has  "become  the 
party  of  minority  groups,  power-hungry 
union  leaders,  political  bosses,  and  big  busi- 
nessmen looking  for  Government  contracts 
and  favors." 
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GreenvUle  News,  Sept.  17,  1964] 
Thttsmond  Tasks  His  Stand 


clfuticterlstic  f orthrlghtness  and  cou- 

Stroic  Thurmond  last  night 

political  futiire  on  the  line  in  a  ges- 

as  dramatic  as  his  write-in  elec- 

U.S.  Senate  as  an  Independent 

In  1054. 

hard-hitting   address  widely 

on  television,  Senator  Thtjrmond 

the  Democratic   Party's  present 

and  policies  in  harsh  terms.    He 

pledged  himself  to  support  the 

candidacy    of    Senator    Bahbt 

and  the  policies  of  the  Repub- 

as  he  believes  they  will  be  if  the 

is  elected. 

could  hardly  have  stated  his 
I  ,nd  his  reasons  more  strongly. 
down  to  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  Johnson-Hximphrey  ticket  in 
will    establish    a    line    of    White 
succession  that  will  lead  to  a  social- 
and  the  loss  of  individual  freedom; 
the  election   of  Goldwater -Miller 
the  only  hope  of  avoiding  Inter- 
I  nd  domestic  disaster  to  the  Nation, 
it  should  not  have,  but  Senator 
i's  action   came  as  a  surprise  to 
his  friends   and   supporters.     In- 
some  who  were  in  the  forefront 
to  help  him  get  elected  in  his 
campaign  against  the  State 
executive  conmiittee's   nominee 
death   of   the   late   Senator  Bur- 
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Tlew  of  how  far  he  has  gone,  is  a 

conjecture    which    only    future 

settle.     He  himself  stated  that 

^ing  against  the  advice  of  many 

he  acknowledged   a  calculated 

political  future. 

of  surprise,  and  the  cause  of 
disappointment  to  persons  who  have 
to  him.  Is  the  fact  that  Senator 
may  be  going  so  far  as  to  lose  at 
of  what  has  been  for  the  last  dec- 
neatest  strength — ^his   position  of 
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nominally   a  Democrat,   seated   as 

some  dissent  in  1954  and  running 

j^rlmaries  since,  the  Senator  has  not 

sense  of  the  term  a  "party  liner." 

against  the  party,  especially  in 

policies  and  proposed  legislation  dur- 

4  years,  as  often  as  he  has  gone 

not  more  often. 

taken  each  policy  and  each  issue 

and  dealt  with  it  In  the  light  of 

beliefs  and  those  of  the  basically 

majority   of   his    constituents. 

:ia8  voted  In  presidential  elections 

he  has  kept  to  himself,  just  as 

others  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Independence  has  strengthened  his 

■he  Senate  and  in  national  politics 

more  often  than  It  has  weakened 

has  been  the  primary  source  of  his 

unong  the  voters  of  the  State. 

to  wear  a  political  label  at  the 
ncrlflcing   principle   has   appealed 


ref  isal 


strongly  to  South  Carolinians  during  a  time 
of  political  flux  and  shifting  of  partisan  lines. 

If  he  is  now  donning  the  strict  Republican 
label,  after  shunning  any  other  all  this  time. 
It  may  diminish  his  appeal  and  influence.  It 
may  hamper  or  defeat  the  obvious  purpose  of 
hlB  maneuver,  an  attempt  to  help  carry 
South  Carolina  for  Goldwatek. 

THtTRMOND  did  not  quite  make  his  inten- 
tions on  this  point  clear  in  his  sp>eech.  He 
stated  that  he  had  necessarily  worked  within 
the  framework  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  past,  while  maintaining  "Independence 
of  judgment"  in  the  best  interests  of  South 
Carolina.  "To  do  this  in  the  future,"  he  said, 
"I  must  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
Goldwater  Republican  Party." 

Stating  that  for  him,  there  was  no  alter- 
native, that  freedom  and  constitutional  gov- 
ermnent  were  at  stake  and  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  work  for  the  election  of  Senator 
Goldwater,  he  said :  "This  also  requires  that 
I  Join  him  in  his  fight,  successful  as  of  now, 
to  make  the  Republican  Party  a  party  which 
supports  freedom,  Justice,  and  constitutional 
government." 

This,  of  course,  will  be  enough  to  cause 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  forces  in  the  Senate 
to  attempt  to  read  him  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  deprive  him  of  his  committee  posi- 
tions, a  threat  already  rumored  against  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  of  Mississippi.  But  anything 
less  than  all-out  support  probably  would  lead 
to  the  same  development,  if  the  Democratic 
ticket  wins  in  November. 

At  this  stage,  we  can  only  evaluate  Senator 
Thitrmond's  action  as  a  gamble  involving  his 
own  political  futiu-e  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  Its  out- 
come depends  on  the  vagaries  of  the  fortunes 
of  political  war.  Strom  THUHMorro  says  he 
has  "chosen  this  course  because  I  cannot  con- 
sider any  risks  in  a  cause  which  I  am  con- 
vinced Is  right." 

One  can  only  admire  a  man  who  risks  all 
for  his  convictions. 

As  for  us,  what  a  Senator  stands  for  and 
does  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  In 
Its  committees  still  transcends  in  Importance 
any  political  label  he  may  wear  or  personal 
loyalties  he  may  hold. 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)   State,  Sept.  17, 
1964] 
Senator  Thurmond's  Decision 

For  Strom  Thurmond  to  have  supported 
the  program  and  nominees  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  of  1964  would  have  re- 
quired a  reversal  of  principles  of  which  he 
is  incapable. 

For  the  Senator  to  have  stood  by  In  silent, 
Inactive,  and  politic  tolerance  of  that  party's 
course  would  have  been  an  Insufferable  con- 
tradiction of  the  position  he  has  uniformly 
held. 

And  it  would  have  violated  the  very  text  of 
his  statement  of  Wednesday:  "For  evil  to 
trlxmiph,  it  Is  only  necessary  that  good  men 
do  nothing." 

Senator  Thurmond,  being  no  hypocrite 
and  being  innately  a  man  of  action  and 
strong  convictions,  found  it  impossible  to 
adapt,  to  change,  to  present  a  false  face — 
or  even  to  stand  by  passively  and  impotently 
In  the  face  of  what  he  construes  to  be  pro- 
cedures of  "evil." 

His  votes  and  pronouncements  since  go- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  even  before,  have 
been  in  strict  conformity  to  his  principles  of 
government.  He  is  not  the  accommodatlon- 
1st,  the  bender  to  prevailing  party  policy, 
the  coattail  swinger. 

This  being  his  nature  and  record,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  being  pre- 
cisely as  he  has  stated  them,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  associate  himself  with  what 
he  has  called  the  Goldwater  Republican 
Party. 

Clearly,  the  Senator  arrived  studiously  at 
that  designation.  The  party  of  today  Is  not 
the  party  of  the  neo-Republlcanlsm  of  the 


1950's.  or  of  those  latter-day  succennr..  ..- 
that  dilution  of  the  erstwhile  cons^J^^ 
it  is  the  party,  for  the  time  being  at  u^ 
conforming  largely  to  the  phllo«)DhTJ 
Strom  Thurmond.  *^  '  *« 

In  alining  himself  with  the  Republic,. 
Party  of  today,  Mr.  Thurmond  joins  wiS 
many  of  his  fellow  South  Carollnlana  i,h« 
have  done  likewise  In  their  protestatlonTTS 
what  they  conceive  to  be  Democratic  err» 
But  as  a  highly  placed  elected  public  offloei" 
he  carries  the  force  of  leadership  which  c^' 
such  an  official  can  bring  to  such  a  Bltuatlon 
There  Is  that  Important  and  effective  <uZ 
tinctlon  between  him  and  the  private  cltl- 
zen  similarly  actuated  and  acting. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  really  done  noth- 
ing  more  than  occupy  a  new  house  at  thJt 
same  location,  that  location  being  the  flm 
ground  where  his  fundamental  precepta  havt 
always  rested. 

Yet  the  act  of  occupancy  Is  hlstorym&k. 
ing  and  a  reflection  of  imbroken  conaistencj' 

[Prom  the  Dally  Press,  Newport  News  V± 
Sept.  18,  1964]  ' 

A  Man  of  Rark  Convictions 

For  the  first  time  in  16  years,  a  major 
political  figure  of  the  United  States  hu 
rejected  the  practical  application  of  hli 
party's  principles  and  has  switched  hla  per- 
sonal allegiance  to  the  opposition. 

The  action  of  Senator  Strom  Thuemohk 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Democratic  Party 
in  favor  of  Republican  principles  calls  to 
mind  a  similar  situation  In  1948  when  Sena* 
tor  Watnk  Morse,  a  liberal  Republican,  for- 
sook  his  ties  with  the  GOP  after  candidata 
Eisenhower  adopted  some  of  the  conservative 
views  of  Senator  Robert  Taft.  Morsx  lor- 
mally  accepted  the  tenets  of  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  There  are  other 
older  examples  of  coiirse. 

The  severance  of  Senator  Thurmond  fol- 
lows by  16  years  his  acceptance  of  the  can- 
didacy of  the  States  Rights  Democratie 
splinter  group  for  the  Presidency,  and  hli 
leadership  of  the  conservative  wing  In  1M8 
resulted  in  support  of  more  than  a  million 
people  who  respected  his  personal  fecllngi 
that  there  was  no  choice  between  the  candi- 
dates Truman  and  Dewey. 

As  Senator  Thurmond  becomes  the  lowert 
Republican  in  the  Senate  In  terms  of  se- 
niority, he  Is  discarding  for  the  moment  two 
decades  of  political  effort  in  his  own  behalf, 
yet  his  action,  which  is  the  logical  follow-on 
to  his  candidacy  In  1948,  may  see  him  emerge 
as  the  catalyst  for  something  the  American 
body  politic  has  been  trying  to  syntbeslis 
ever  since  World  War  II;  the  development 
of  a  realistic,  two-party  system  polarizied  to- 
ward conservative  cmd  liberal  elements.  For 
16  years  Senator  Thurmond  moved  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  party  to  achieve  bli 
goals,  and  withal  saw  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  move  further  and  fxu*ther  toward 
the  left.  Now  it  has  passed  him  by,  and  as 
befits  a  man  of  rare  and  honest  conviction, 
he  has  moved  out  from  under  its  banner  to 
develop  as  best  he  can  the  conservative  doc- 
trines espoused  by  the  Goldwater  group 
within  the  GOP.    He  put  It  this  way: 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  ths 
people.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the  spir- 
itual values  and  political  principles  which 
have  brought  vis  the  blessings  of  freedom 
under  God  and  a  bountiful  prosperity.  It 
has  breached  the  trust  reposed  In  It  by  ths 
people.  It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  leading  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dictatof- 
ship." 

Lest  many  wonder  why  other  stanch  con- 
servatives do  not  and  have  not  made  a  slmilsr 
decision,  we  would  note  that  men  such  si 
Btrd  and  Robertson  have  far  more  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Senate,  and  are  in  a  fsr 
better  position  than  Senator  Thurmond  to 
exercise  their  conservative  Judgment  on  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Senate;  Represents- 
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^  HOWARD  SMITH,  Of  Virginia's  Eighth, 
w  M.ltoilar  responsibilities  in  the  House 
'^SiSjames  Jackson  Kllpatrick.  of  the 
-.^rn^nd  News  Leader,  found  that  Wood- 
5^Cn  had  once  been  Inclined  to  explain 
[J   TSOTMOND's     action     In     comfortable 

'^L  man  who  adheres  to  any  party  after 
ceased  to  avow  the  principles  which  to 


dependence  and  political  courage  has  in- 
spired a  tremendous  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  South  Carolina  politics  and  public 
affairs. 


JJ^  dear— the  man  who  follows  the  lead- 
ing of  a 

Ting  wrong-18  acung  i*   i 
E-  bis  wit  or  his  virtue." 

Xtory  may  record  this  decision  by  Sena- 
ty,rTHURMOND  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
lid  realistic  alinement  of  political  phUoso- 
phles.  

(Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald, 
'  Sept.  17, 1964] 


usually,  rather  than  follow  the  commands 
from  the  national  party  spokesmen. 

Only  current  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
made  the  party  swap  Is  Senator  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  who  grew  so  displeased  with  moder- 
ate Republicans  that  he  quit  Elsenhower  to 
support  Stevenson,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate  as  a  Democrat. 

The  problem  for  Senator  Thurmond  will 
not  be  what  happens  In  Washington  so  much 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Trlbvme,  Sept.  17.  1964] 
Act  of  Courage 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 

_        Una  left  the  Democratic  Party  yesterday  In 

jjjn  are  """^j.^"  "^jjich  seems  to  him  to  be  order  to  do  everything  within  his  power  as  what  happens  in  South  Carolina  this 
^  wrone— -is  acting  a  lie  and  has  lost  "to  help  Barry  Goldwater  return  our  Na-  year  and  2  years  hence.  He  won  his  seat 
""'""  ^     '^  ....  tlon  to  constitutional  goverimient  through     first   by    a    remarkable    write-in    campaign. 

his  election  to  the  Presidency."  Senator  Whether  he  can  win  as  a  Republican  has  not 
Thurmond's  address  announcing  his  deci- 
sion Is  printed  in  its  entirety  in  our  news 
pages.  It  is  a  striking,  powerful,  and  truth- 
ful account  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  is  happening  to  the 
once-free  Federal  Republic.  We  urge  every 
,    T-.     ,c.^..,  'TTTr.orwTTr-HTTr  TM  T-nnv     American  to  read  the  Senator's  words  and 

THITRMOND'S  DECISION   THOROUGHLY  IN  TUNE       ^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

SnwM  THURMOND'S   momentous^  1^*1*!  „  Senator  Thurmond  has  eloquently  stated 


yet  been  answered, 
not  inconsiderable. 


The  risk  he  has  taken  Is 


to  (to  over  to  the  Republican  Party  U  thor- 
oughly in  tune  with  his  reputation  of  politi- 
cal independence  and  courage. 

The  Senator  Is  the  personification  of  po- 
litical transition  in  the  South,  more  spe- 
cifically m  South  Carolina. 

This  State  has  traveled  from  unwavering 
party-label  loyalty,  through  temporary  de- 
jections and  general  independence,  to  a  pres- 
ently blossoming  two-party  movement. 

Undoubtedly,  Thurmond's  action — what- 
ever Its  effect  on  him  personally — will  impel 
the  Republican  Party  forward  by  a  n\imber 
of  years.  And  this  Is  a  force  that  has  l>een 
gaining  dynamically  in  South  Carolina  al- 
ready. 

His  forceful  statement  of  Wednesday  night 
might  very  well  bring  a  chain  reaction — 
perhaps  right  down  to  the  local  level.  An 
untold  number  of  elected  South  Carolinians 
are  not  comfortable  within  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party. 

They  have  been  the  captives  of  political 
transition,  not  having  approached  the  point 
of  decision.  That  point  has  now  come  to 
them. 

Strom  Thurmond's  choice  has  to  be  out 
of  the  deepest  kind  of  personal  conviction. 
He  iB  laying  his  political  future  flat  on  the 
line — at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered he  was  stronger  in  following  than  he 
had  ever  been. 

The  Senator  has  not  shrunk  from  political 
danger  when  his  principles  were  put  to  the 
test. 

In  1940,  he  took  the  mantle  of  States 
rights  leadership — after  Hubert  Humphrey 
("move  out  of  the  shadow  of  States  rights 
into  the  sunshine  of  civil  rights")  had  in- 
spired the  Democratic  National  Convention 
to  repudiate  the  southern  position  In  the 
party.  Not  many  elected  leaders.  In  this 
State  or  any  other,  were  as  willing  to  Jeopar- 
dize their  roles  in  party  affairs  for  the  cause 
of  States  rights. 

Then  in  1954,  Strom  Thurmond  went 
against  the  massed  power  of  South  Carolina 
Democrats  by  refusing  to  accept  the  hier- 
archy's will  that  Edgar  Brown  was  to  be  U.S. 
Senator  to  succeed  the  dead  Burnet  May- 
bank. 

Thurmond  took  his  plea  to  the  people  and 
became  the  only  Member  of  Congress  ever 
elected  on  a  write-In  ballot. 

In  1957,  southern  Senators  wished  to  com- 
promise on  the  civil  rights  bill  then  pro- 
posed. Thurmond  dissented  and  put  on  a 
one-man  filibuster  that  set  a  new  record.  A 
lew  weeks  later  Little  Rock  erupted  and  the 
South  Carolinian  stood  as  a  lone  and  elo- 
quent example  of  forewarning. 

In  the  events  of  the  future  there  may  be 
argument  at>out  whether  Strom  Thurmond's 
place  in  South  Carolina  is  more  the  result  of 
the  political  tide,  or  the  wave  Itself  the  prod- 
uct of  his  influence. 

But  of  one  thing  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt:  His  example  of  personal  In- 


the  difference  between  the  party  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  "power  elite"  which  sup- 
ports him  and  the  devotion  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  to  constitutional  government.  Under 
the  Democratic  Party  as  it  has  evolved,  the 
Senator  says  that  "freedom  as  we  have 
known  it  in  this  country  is  doomed."  With 
Goldwater,  the  people  themselves  would 
"hold  the  reins  of  government  and  rule 
themselves." 

Senator  Thurmond  has  engaged  in  an  act 
of  great  courage.  He  has  put  his  own  po- 
litical career  on  the  line.  He  will  be  damned 
as  a  segregationist,  a  right  wing  extremist, 
and  every  other  epithet  handy  to  the 
"liberals."  But  read  what  he  says.  You 
won't  forget  it. 

[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register,  Sept.  17, 

1964] 

Thurmond  Swaps  Parties 

It  must  be  said  that  In  changing  from 
his  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  Party  to 
his  affiliation  with  the  Rep^^blican  Party, 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  not  changed  at  all  in  his  political,  social, 
and  economic  viewpoints.  He  has  been  with 
Senator  Goldwater  most  of  the  time  and 
against  Senator  Humphrey  nearly  all  the 
time. 

Thurmond's  decision,  even  so,  surely  was 
not  an  easy  one.  He  has  cut  many  ties  and 
he  may  have  signaled  the  early  end  of  a 
career  of  service  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  to  conservatives  in  all  parts  of  the 
land. 

By  giving  up  his  Democratic  status.  Senator 
Thurmond  loses  all  his  seniority  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  where  he  stood  fourth,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  where  he 
stood  seventh  on  the  Democratic  side.  He 
must  now  start  at  the  bottom  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  new  committee  assignments, 
having  seniority  only  over  any  Republicans 
who  may  be  elected  for  the  first  time  in  No- 
vember. 

The  hard  choice  made  by  Thurmond  is  one 
which  has  faced  and  still  faces  some  Republi- 
cans and  some  other  Democrats  in  both  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  Among  Republi- 
cans who  might  be  expected  to  jump  the 
political  fence  at  the  least  prodding,  would 
be  both  Senators  from  New  York  and  Sen- 
ator KucHEL,  of  California,  the  acting  GOP 
leader.  This  trio  Is  mighty  unhappy  with 
conservatives  In  the  Republican  ranks  and 
the  coming  to  their  camp  of  Senator  Thur- 
mond will  not  cause  any  one  of  them  to 
leap  with  Joy  or  to  shout  any  hosannas. 
Other  southern  Democrats  are  as  unhappy 
with  the  trend  of  the  national  party  captured 
by  the  ADA  ultraliberals  and  the  Negroes  but 
find  that  they  can  best  combat  these  In- 
fluences while  remaining  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  party.  Like  Senator  Thurmond 
has  done,  they  vote  their  own  convictions. 


[From  the  Savannah  Evening  Press,  Sept.  17, 

1964] 

Strom  Thurmond's  Deed 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  harsh  repudi- 
ation of  the  national  Democratic  Party  comes 
as  no  real  surprise.  The  61 -year-old  South 
Carolinian  has  cooled  to  the  route  his  party 
has  taken  on  numerous  occasions  In  the 
past. 

Probably  the  most  reasoned  comment  on 
Senator  Thurmond's  change  of  political  affil- 
iation comes  from  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman Joe  Peeler  In  Tennessee.  The 
party  leader  says  that  "every  American  Is 
entitled  to  express  his  political  beliefs  every 
4  years  and  Senator  Thurmond  should  not 
be  relegated  to  a  second-class  citizenship. 
He  has  the  same  right  as  every  other  citi- 
zen." 

The  average  voter  can  switch  his  party 
loyalty  from  election  to  election  with  little 
or  no  ill  effect.  The  position  of  the  diUy 
elected  officeholder  is  another  matter,  how- 
ever. He  must  weigh  the  effect  that  his 
action  will  have  on  his  constituency  as  well 
as  his  personal  standing  as  an  individual. 

Any  elected  representative  would  be  dere- 
lict if  he  did  not  conscientiously  strive  to 
reflect  the  will  and  moods  of  a  majority  of 
those  who  elect  him  to  office.  Apparently, 
Senator  Thurmond  has  concluded  that  fur- 
ther association  with  the  Democratic  Party 
wo\ild  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
those  who  sent  him  to  Washington. 

There  is  more  at  stake  than  just  a  cam- 
paign endorsement  for  the  candidacy  of  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater.  The  matter  of  chang- 
ing party  principles  and  party  direction  obvi- 
ously were  big  factors  in  Senator  Thurmond's 
decision. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  integrity  and 
courage,  the  South  Carolinian  has  earned  a 
rating  In  profiles  of  courage  in  the  same 
fashion  as  did  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It 
takes  a  svirplus  of  guts  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  when  the  stakes  are  high.  Both 
of  these  Senators,  now  both  Republicans,  are 
to  be  commended  for  this  admirable  trait. 


[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Sept.  18, 

1964] 

Thurmond's  Party  Switch  a  Rare  Act  of 

Courage  in  Political  Jungle 

(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 

Even  though  many  of  ovu-  professional 
politicians  will  tend  to  characterize  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  as  a 
"traitor,"  his  decision  this  week  to  leave  the 
Democratic  ranks  and  become  a  Republican 
is  one  that  took  a  high  degree  of  Intestinal 
fortitude  and  unusual  political  courage. 

There  are  many  Democrats,  particularly  In 
the  South,  who  share  Senator  Thurmond's 
sentiments  about  the  manner  In  which  their 
party  has  been  taken  over  by  elements  com- 
pletely contemptuous  of  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  Jeffersonian  democracy. 

But  how  many  of  these  Democrats  are 
willing  to  give  up  what  Senator  Thurmond 
gave  up  this  week  to  avoid  sacrificing  their 
principles  on  the  altar  of  political  expedi- 
ency? 
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ire  not  many,  to  be  sure.     While 

any  number  who  believe  Just  as 

ia  Senator  Thttsmoitd  that  under 

leadership   of   the   Democratic 

Nation  Is  being  taken  for  a  fast 

the  road  that  leads  to  a  socialistic 

,    only    Senator   Thtjhmond   has 

own  political  future  for  what  he 

to  be  the  best  Interests  of  the  peo- 

and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

THxntMOND  could   Jxist   as   easily 

what  any  number  of  high-ranking 

Democrats  are  doing  today,  which 

less  confined  to  paying  llpservice 

(fsnservatlve    policies    they    espouse 

protect  their  political  positions 

access  to  the  congressional  pork 
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Sei  lator  THxrasi ond  did  not  choose  to 
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1  his  political  affiliation,  thereby 

his  seniority  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

attlltude  and  his  forthright  action  con- 
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example  consider  the   positions  of 

:  CucHKL,  Keating,  Javtts,  and  Scott 

Party.    These  men  are  all 

Itierals  who  have  nothing  whatso- 

c^mmon  with  Senator  Bahbt  Golo- 

Representative  WnxiAM  Mn.LEB, 

candidates    in    the    November 

election.     To   all   intents   and 

:hese  men  are  strongly  opposed  to 

C  rOLDWATEa  and  fear  his  leadership 

their  party. 

these  men   cannot  go  along  with 

ion   their   party   has   taken,   why 

do   as  Senator   Thxtbiiond    has 

forthrlghtly  join  the  Democrats 

will  feel  right  at  home  with  the 

which  have  control  of  that 

they  had  the  courage  to  do  this, 

not  only  be  where  they  really 

they    woxild    greatly   assist    in 

ibout  the  party  realinement  that 

in  this  Nation  if  party  labels  are 

ifiean  anytliing. 

applies  to  many  of  our  stanch 

:  democrats  who  would  certainly  find 

»  give  their  full  support  to  the 

cause  imder  a  different  banner 

which  Is  being  paraded  by  Presi- 

and   Senator   Httbeet   Hum- 


Johison 


been  recognized  for  quite  a  few 

today's  party  labels  mean  virtu - 

when  our  present  parties  are 

divided  as  they  are  today  on  con- 

md  liberal  lines.    It  doesn't  make 

this  Jumbled  situation  should  con- 

untll  the  liberal  and  tonservatlve 

both  parties  display  enough  cour- 

the  political  good  of  the  Nation 

own  desires  to  maintain  their 

1  nd  their  access  to  the  pork  barrel, 

realinement  will  be  almost  im- 

achieve. 

lonnectlon  we  might  say  that  from 
performances   many  Democratic 
}f  this  State's  congressional  dele- 
In  a  i>osltlon  almost  as  difficult  as 
Senator  THrniMOND  occupied  In 
giving  his  support  and  allegiance 
-Himiphrey  ticket, 
^ould  be  noted,  all  of  these  Demo- 
Indlcated   their  support   of   the 
even  though   it  means   subju- 
of  their  own  principles  and  be- 
they  apparently  consider  to  be 
Important  cause   of  party  unity. 
Cbngressmen  may  well  feel  it  Is  to 
Interests  and  to  the  best  Interests 
that  they  not  Jeopardize  either 
of  Influence  or  their  present 
seciire  Federal  funds  and  projects 
by  refusing  to  endorse  the  party 
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But  when  Senator  Sthom  Thttrmond  de- 
clared he  was  leaving  the  Democratic  Party 
because  he  felt  it  "has  forsaken  the  people  to 
become  a  party  of  minority  groups,  power- 
hungry  union  leaders,  political  bosses,  and 
big  businessmen  looking  for  Government 
contracts  and  favors,"  he  spoke  a  truth  which 
is  becoming  exceedingly  difficult  for  many 
southern  Congressmen  to  swallow  under  the 
guise  of  maintaining  party  unity. 

Senator  Tht-rmond  couldn't  swallow  his 
distaste  for  where  the  Democratic  leaders 
arenaklng  the  country  any  longer  so  he  left 
the  Democratic  Party  this  week  and  Joined 
the  Goldwater  team.  His  decision  may  be 
open  to  debate,  but  the  Integrity  behind  it 
cannot  be  questioned  as  lie  displayed  the  rare 
type  of  political  courage  this  country  needs 
if  principles  are  to  mean  anything  in  the 
political  Jungle  that  exists  today. 


[Prom    the   Lebanon    Dally    News,    Sept.   21, 
1964) 

Sthom  Thttrmond,  Patriot 

The  fact  that  Senator  Strom  Thttrmond, 
of  South  Carolina,  has  changed  his  party 
affiliation  from  Democrat  to  Republican  is  a 
heartwarming  example  of  a  man  who  places 
country    above   party    and    himself. 

In  taking  this  action,  Senator  Thurmond 
tossed  out  all  his  seniority  rights  which  he 
laboriously  built  over  many  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  gave  up  his  important  committee 
assig^nments. 

What  Senator  Thurmond  has  done  is  typi- 
cal of  the  man.  He  is  a  great  patriot.  His 
voice  has  spoken  out  boldly  time  after  time 
against  the  ever-quickening  trend  toward  a 
centralizing  of  all  power  in  Washington. 
Senator  Thurmond  Is  a  major  general  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserves.  As  such,  he  led  the  fight 
to  expose  the  censorship  imposed  on  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  the  no- 
win  policy  of  the  present  administration. 

Unfortunately  a  great  many  Americans 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  present  material  pros- 
perity and  uneducated  of  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  do  not  under- 
stand the  dangers  that  are  threatening  them, 
but  which  Senator  Thurmond  sees  so  clearly. 

The  Republican  minority  in  the  Senate  has 
gained  a  great  recruit.  It  has  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Republicans  appreciate  what  they 
have  gained  by  Senator  Thuhmond's  enlist- 
ment. 

It  is  a  great  and  wonderful  thing  that  the 
United  States  still  possesses  leaders  who  will 
sacrifice  their  own  careers,  if  necessary,  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation  and  the  safety  of  all 
of  us. 


[Prom  the  Atlanta  Times] 
Thurmond  Now;  Who's  Next? 

When  men  the  caliber  of  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  of  the  great  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, decide  that  the  party  of  their  choice  is 
the  Republican  Party,  and  the  candidate  of 
their  choice  is  Senator  Goldwater — why, 
then,  look  out.  Democrats. 

The  Republican  Party  today  is  the  party 
of  the  people.  Already  sensing  this  are  the 
people  themselves.  It's  been  coming  for 
years.    Now  It's  here. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  the  first.  There  will 
be  others  over  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
No  matter  what  the  consequences  In  senior- 
ity or  power  in  Congress,  praise  be  there  still 
are  men  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  vote 
their  convictions,  and  change  parties  if  nec- 
essary. 

We  have  faced  the  danger  of  one-party 
government  in  this  country.  It  Is  fitting 
that  Senator  Thurmond  places  his  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  above  blind 
allegiance  to  party. 

For  it  was  on  September  19,  1796,  that 
Goerge  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
warned  against  blind  allegiance  to  party  or 
parties,   declaring  that  they  are  likely  "in 


the  course  of  time  and  things  to  bnm^ 
potent  engines  by  which  cimnliig  ^na* 
bitious  and  unprincipled  men  will^ 
abled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  peonl*  !t 
to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  ^2? 
ernment.  ^' 

"Let  me,"  said  George  Washington  '•»«-, 
you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  agalnsto^ 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  genmi 
ly.  This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepimhu 
from  our  nature,  having  its  roots  in  ft! 
strongest  passion  of  the  hiunan  mind  n 
exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  govern 
ments  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled  or»! 
pressed;  but  In  those  of  the  popular  fon» 
It  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness  and  la  frS 
their  worst  enemy.  ^^ 

"The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result 
gradually  Incline  the  minds  of  men  to  aeek 
security  and  repose  In  the  absolute  povQ 
of  an  Individual;  and  sooner  or  later  tht 
chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  abl« 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  competlton. 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  h5 
own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  lib. 
erty." 

If  George  Washington  were  here  today,  ha 
would  applaud  Senator  Thurmond  and  cut 
a  stern  eye  upon  those  who  seek  to  elevate 
themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

[  Prom  the  Baptist  Bible  Tribune,  Oct.  2,  19M] 
James  Strom  Thurmond  :  A  Man  or 
Principle 

(By  Noel  Smith) 

Senator  James  S-niOM  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  has  transferred  his  political  alle> 
glance  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republi- 
can  Party.  He  announced  the  transfer  in  a 
speech  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  on  a 
television  broadcast  in  Columbia.  I  haw 
read  the  complete  text.  The  prose  la  lean, 
serious,  and  penetrating.  It  is  a  powerful 
political  docimient.  It  will  be  read,  studied, 
and  appreciated  by  serious  students  of  men 
and  government  when  the  hypocritical,  arti- 
ficial federaleze  utterances  from  the  charac- 
terless lips  of  manufactured  political  imagei 
are  part  of  the  lifeless  masa  of  the  political 
dumpheap. 

The  supreme  consideration  of  Senata 
Thurmond's  action  Is  not  whether  the  pre- 
ponderance of  political  morality  and  via- 
dom  is  with  the  Democrats  or  Republlcani. 
The  supreme  consideration  is  that  here  In 
this  babel  of  smiling  mercenaries,  there  hai 
emerged  a  man  of  principle;  a  man  who 
chooses  the  pulse  and  water  of  enlightened, 
responsible  statesmanship  above  the  meat 
and  wine  of  Washington  flunkeylsm;  a  rata 
who  believes  that  a  U.S.  Senator  has  no  moral 
or  constitutional  right  to  sacrifice  the  aoula 
and  bodies  of  future  American  generatloni 
to  the  pagan  bellies  of  today,  a  man  whoa* 
spiritual  concepts  are  not  degraded  by  the 
lust  for  money  and  jKJwer. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  61  years  old.  Son  of 
an  Edgefield,  S.C,  lawyer,  he  was  graduated 
from  Clemson  College  in  1923.  He  served  M 
an  agriculture  teacher  and,  later,  as  school 
superintendent  in  the  Edgefield  area,  Bk 
became  a  State  senator.  At  39,  Senator 
Thurmond  was  on  the  bench  of  the  South 
Carolina  Circuit  Court. 

Eighteen  years  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack. Senator  Thurmond  gained  a  commla- 
slon  In  the  Reserve  officers'  training  at  Qem- 
son  College.  When  the  attack  came,  he  re- 
signed his  Judgeship  and  volunteered  for 
military  service. 

On  D-Day,  Senator  Thurmond  was  In  Nor- 
mandy with  the  82d  Airborne  Division.  He 
came  out  of  the  war  with  5  battle  stars,  18 
decorations,  and  with  medals  and  awardi. 
including  the  Purple  Heart.  He  is  now  t 
major  general  in  the  Army  Reserves. 

Seantor  Thurmond  was  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  from  1947  to  1951.  He  discovered 
laws  on  the  statute  books  that  were  not 
being  enforced  for  obvious  reasons.    He  e&- 
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..  th#.m  Government  appointees  no 
^'^r  held  but  one  office  at  a  time.  Horse 
longer  °"u         ,^^  ^^^^  machines  in  Amer- 

"^i^LeKlon  clubs  stopped  operating. 
•^L^.   he   was    Governor,    Senator    Thus- 
„^Txpanded  the  State's  educational  sys- 
*       He  placed  Negro  schoolteachers  on  an 

"'2t\^^r  successful  movement  to  abolish 

'n  tax     He  increased  funds  for  public 

!!*'uh  and  welfare.    When  he  was  Governor. 

^aMr  THURMOND   ordered   the  arrest  and 

i.,.  trial  of  a  white  man  charged  with 

htL  a  Negro.    That  was  the  first  time 

Ke  history  of  the  State  that  such  a  thing 

""JX^Bf^mg  as  Governor,  Senator  TsmL- 
-nvn  was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Huites'  Rights  Democratic  Party  movement. 
«•  eot  1  169,021  popular  votes.  He  carried 
I  Riites  and  got  39  electoral  votes.  A  change 
f  27  000  votes  in  California  and  Ohio  would 
^ve  'thrown  the  election  into  the  House  of 
ReprescnUtives.         

to  1956,  Senator  Thurmond  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  by  a  write-in  vote.  He  Is  the  only 
senator  in  the  history  of  the  country  to  be 
go  elected.  Four  years  later,  he  gave  the 
neoDle  of  his  State  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
^tes  their  wishes  in  the  regular  way  at  the 
oolls— a  thing  he  was  not  legally  bound  to 
do.  He  was  elected  to  a  full  6-year  term  with- 
out opposition. 

When  Senator  Thurmond  became  a  Sen- 
ator, he  divorced  himself  of  all  business  con- 
nections. The  keyhole  columnists,  who  de- 
spise him,  have  despaired  of  finding  even  a 
clue  to  a  skeleton  in  Senator  Thurmond's 
cloeet.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Senators  who 
lives  off  his  salary. 

In  his  television  address  to  the  people  of 
his  native  State,  Senator  Thurmond  gave  a 
long  list  of  reasons  for  his  decision  to  leave 
the  Democratic  Party.  Here  is  a  part  of  what 
be  said: 

"It  has  been  wisely  said  that  'for  evil  to 
triumph  It  Is  only  necessary  that  good  men 
do  nothing.'  Particularly  is  this  true  in  time 
of  crisis.  Seldom  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  have  we  faced  so  great  a  crisis. 

"The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  placed 
me  in  a  position  of  trust  In  the  National 
Government.  From  this  position  I  have  ob- 
served at  close  hand  the  conduct  and  factors 
which  have  brought  about  this  crisis.  I 
would,  therefore,  be  most  derelict  in  my  duty 
were  I  at  this  time  to  remain  silent. 

"I  have  no  choice  but  to  speak  openly, 
frankly,  and  fully  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  crisis  that  confronts  us. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the  spir- 
itual values  and  political  principles  which 
have  brought  us  the  blessings  of  freedom  un- 
der God  and  a  bountiful  prosperity.  It  has 
Itfeached  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the 
people.  It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  leading  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dlctator- 
ahip. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
people  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groups,  power-hungry  union  leaders,  politi- 
cal bosses,  and  big  business  men  looking  for 
Government  contracts  and  favors. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  used  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  propaganda  machine  to  distort 
the  truth  and  deceive  the  public  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  subcablnet  official  can  publicly 
defend  the  administration's  'right  to  He'  and 
remain  in  office,  unrebuked. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  Invaded  the 
private  lives  of  people  by  using  the  powers  of 
government  for  coercion  and  intimidation  of 
Individuals. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  rEanmed 
through  Congress  unconstitutional.  Imprac- 
tical, unworkable,  and  oppressive  legislation 
which  Invades  Inalienable  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  IndividuaL 


"The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged 
lawlessness,  civil  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  Its 
trust  by  using  the  power  of  government  to 
suppress  Information  on  scandals  and  cor- 
ruption of  Its  leaders  In  government  and 
party  offices." 

His  friends  were  concerned  about  the  effect 
his  decision  would  have  on  his  political 
future.  Immediately,  he  would  forfeit  the 
envied  position  of  Influence  and  power  gained 
through  his  seniority  on  the  Democratic  side. 
There  were  many  risks.  It  was  a  sobering 
reflection. 

Here  Is  what  the  Senator  told  them: 
"To  my  friends  who  have  conscientiously 
advised  me  against  this  step,  because  of  a 
sincere  belief  that  I  could  best  serve  the 
country  by  following  a  course  designed  to 
keep  myself  in  office,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
fully  realize  the  political  risk  involved  In 
this  step  and  that  my  chances  for  reelection 
might,  because  of  this  step,  go  down  Into  ob- 
livion. But  in  the  final  analysis,  I  can  only 
follow  the  course  which,  In  my  heart  and 
conscience,  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  State,  our  country,  and  the  free- 
dom of  our  people. 

"I  have  chosen  this  course  because  I  can- 
not consider  any  risks  in  a  cause  which  I  am 
convinced  Is  right." 

"Come  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality,"  says 
William  Shakespeare's  Immortal  Hamlet. 
Senator  Thurmond  has  done  it. 
Senator  Thurmond  Is  a  man  of  principle. 
Do  you  know  what  principle  is?  It  comes 
from  the  Latin  prlnclplum.  It  means  begin- 
ning, foundation.  It  means  the  essential.  It 
means  the  abiding,  the  permanent. 

To  say  that  a  man  is  a  man  of  principle.  Is 
to  say  that  he  takes  the  position  that  an 
automobile  must  operate  by  the  application 
of  mechanical  principles,  not  by  the  emo- 
tionally lathered   notions  of  fuzzy  brained 
idealists.     To  say  that  a  U.S.  Senator  Is  a 
Senator  of  principle,  Is  to  say  that  he  believes 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  traditional  freedoms  and  liberty 
and  recognition  of  personal  dignity,  is  the 
effect  of  an  adequate  cause;  and  that  that 
cause  is  the  political  principles  and  philoso- 
phy with  which  the  Pounding  Fathers  fash- 
ioned its  foundation.     A  man  of  principle 
knows  that  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
no   structure   is   out   of    proportion    to  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  its  foundation.    A 
man  of  principle  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  shel- 
ter  and  security  of  tomorrow  to   an  emo- 
tional spree  today.    A  man  of  principle  rec- 
ognizes that  the  children  of  this  country  are 
a  part  of  "the  people."     And  he  recognizes 
that  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  "Interests 
of  the  people,"  you  cannot  Ignore  the  In- 
terests of  the  children.     And  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  mad  talk  about  "the  people"  hav- 
ing a  right  to  do  anything  they  wish  to  do, 
the   man   of   principle   contends   that   "the 
people"  of  voting  age  have  neither  the  moral 
nor  the  constitutional  right  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  children.    The  man  of  principle 
scorns  the  pagan  theory  that  "the  people" 
have  the  right  to  mortgage  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  their  chUdren  for  generations  to 
come.    The  man  of  principle  denies  that  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  have  the 
attitude  toward  their  children  that  the  wor- 
shipers of  Baal  had  toward  theirs. 

Being  a  man  of  principle.  Senator  Thur- 
mond tells  the  people  of  his  State  In  sub- 
stance that  he  must  think,  and  speak,  and 
act  In  the  Interests  of  the  foundational  con- 
cepts of  this  Republic,  not  In  the  Interests 
of  his  personal  fortunes.  He  tells  them  that 
he  must  think,  and  speak,  and  act  In  the 
Interests  of  futur»?  generations,  not  In  his 
current  and  temporary  Interests  as  a  UJ3. 
Senator. 

The  truth  Is.  the  basic  political  views  of 
Senator  Thttrmond  are  those  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  enunciated  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 


Take  the  civil  rights  bill  which  Mr.  Johnson 
bulldozed  through  the  Congress.  On  March 
9,  1949,  Mr.  Johnson  was  bitterly  opposing  a 
much  milder  "civil  rights"  bill  than  the  one 
he  pushed  through  the  present  Congress. 
Here  is  what  he  told  the  Senate: 

"Such  a  law  would  necessitate  a  system  of 
Federal  police  officers,  such  as  we  have  never 
seen  before.  It  would  require  the  policing  of 
every  business  Institution,  every  transaction 
made  between  an  employer  and  employee,  and 
virtually  every  hour  of  an  employer's  and  em- 
ployee's association  while  at  work.  I  can  only 
hope  sincerely  that  the  Senate  will  never  be 
called  upon  to  entertain  seriously  any  such 
proposal  again." 

Then  what  Is  the  real  difference  between 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Senator  Thurmond? 

Lyndon  Johnson's  record  proves  that  his 
position  Is  a  position,  not  of  political  charac- 
ter and  principle,  but  of  political  expediency. 
Senator  Thurmond's  record  shows  that  his 
position  Is  not  a  position  of  political  ex- 
pediency, but  of  pdlitlcal  character  and  prin- 
ciple. Lyndon  Johnson's  record  proves  that 
he  may  reverse  himself  on  every  principle  he 
has  enunciated  whenever  It  Is  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  power  and  money  to  do  It.  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  record  shows  that  power, 
money,  and  public  recognition  are  not  the 
stuff  from  which  Ws  political  character  and 
principles  are  fashioned. 

And  with  which  of  these  two  positions  can 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  this  country  be 
trusted?  Don't  the  Walter  Reuthers  know 
that  If  a  Lyndon  Johnson  will  advocate  what 
Is  expedient  for  him  to  advocate  that  the 
time  will  come  (and  Is  coming)  In  this  coun- 
try when  It  win  be  expedient  to  advocate  a 
Hitler  government;  and  don't  these  proud  and 
arrogant  "liberals"  know  that  the  very  first 
classes  to  become  serfs  under  a  dictatorship 
are  the  Intellectuals  and  the  people  of  the 
labor  unions? 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  was  violently  op- 
posing a  comparatively  mild  "civil  rights" 
bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  James  Strom  Thur- 
mond, as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  was 
seeing  to  It  that  Negro  schoolteachers 
equally  qualified  with  white  teachers,  re- 
ceived the  same  rate  of  pay  as  white  teachers. 
You  can  trust  a  Strom  Thurmond.  You 
can't  trust  a  Lyndon  Johnson.  You  know 
what  a  Strom  Thurmond  will  do  in  given 
clrciunstances  20  years  from  now.  You  don't 
know  today  what  a  Lyndon  Johnson  will  do 
tomorrow. 

Lyndon  Johnson  knows  that  Strom  Thur- 
mond has  got  something  that  all  the  power 
that  Johnson's  callous  lusts  have  acquired 
for  him  cannot  coerce  or  Intimidate.  He 
knows  that  Strom  Thurmond  has  got  some- 
thing that  all  the  millions  Johnson  has 
amassed  since  he  has  been  on  the  public 
pajrroll  cannot  buy.  And  nobody  will  envy 
what  Strom  Thurmond  has  got  more  than 
win  Lyndon  Johnson— on  his  deathbed. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  Is  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. The  present  Washington,  D.C.,  polit- 
ical establishment  will  never  forgive  him  for 
It — Just  as  It  will  never  forgive  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  saying  that  "the  all-Important 
factor  In  national  greatness  Is  national  char- 
acter." 

[Prom  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening  Eagle- 
Tribune,  Sept.  22,  1964] 
Courage  of  His  Convictions 

The  decision  of  Senator  Thurmond,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  leave  the  Democratio 
Party  and  Join  the  Republican  Party  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Ooldwatir  was 
irresistibly  logical. 

Thurmond  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1948 
as  a  States  rights  candidate  and  carried  four 
Southern  States.  His  position  then  was 
what  it  is  now — ^in  firm  opposition  to  the 
trend  of  the  American  Government  under 
successive  Democratic  administrations. 
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"The    3emocratlc  Party,"  he  said  In  an- 
xumndJi ;  hla  support  of  Qoldwatxr,   "has 
abandon  9d   " 
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his  campaign  and  as  a  successor 
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Z^»"XZ^^\  ^ir^TJ'tl^M,  t^  "'    uemocrauc    farty    may    choose,    has    his  announced  that"he°^f  iS^ns'^tJr'^  ^ 

the   people.     It  has  repudiated  counterpart   In    the   Republican    leftwlnger.  Democratic   Partv    to    in^    f?      '  '^''onu 

itlon     It  is  leading  the  evolution  m  the  case  of  both,  principles  fall  victim  to  P^rand  woS^fo^the  ei.ot?  ^P'^S 

ion  to  a  Socialist  dictatorship."  political  desires.  n^rlr^^ZZ.  ^°!^^  '°H..1.?^«*=*»°°  of  bZ, 


candidates  and  whatever  policies  the  nation- 
al    Democratic    Party    may    choose,    has    his 


serves   and 
announced 


States.  In  his  caU  to  leftwlngers 

the  Democratic  ticket  this  year 

means  of  preventing  victory  for 

whom  he  described  as  the  Fascist 

"the  most  virulent  and  malignant 

force  In  our  history." 

Join  the  left  wing  that  he  repre- 

the  people  who  piish  the  reforms 

administrations  have   ad- 

30  years.     These  are  the  people, 

1,  who  because  of  their  experiences 

"Let's  go  one  step  further — a  step 


TinntMbND  happens  to  be  a  man  with  the 

his  convictions.    He  could  In  good 

not  do  other  than  he  did.    He  set 

e  of  courage  to  the   uncounted 

who  share  his   convictions   but 

yet  developed  the  nerve  to  act  In 


Palestine    (Tex.)    Herald   Press, 

Sept.  17, 1964] 
Toward  High  Aims 
everywhere  who  believe  In  con- 
government   should   be    grateful 
Strom  Thtthmond  of  South  Caro- 
who  risks  his  personal  future  in 
itand  up  for  political  honesty  and 
'*-—[a  of  this  free  Nation. 

's  breakaway  from   the  Demo- 
.     and   his  endorsement  of  Re- 
Barxt  Golbwatkb  is  more  than  a 
caprice.    For  Thtjemond  him- 
may  bring  an  end  to  his  career 
(,  for  his  State  Is  still  heavily 
But  to  other  unhappy  Demo- 
ccfQservatlves    in    the    Deep    South, 
offers  leadership  away  from  the 
of  their  recent  past, 
saying  so.  he  points  up  the  false- 
pi  Utlclans  who  put  expediency  ahead 
'1  )Ie  and   who    therefore   provide   a 
;  eadershlp  to  the  people  who  sup- 
He  also  gives  answer  to  southern 
who,  disagreeing  with  the  Demo- 
propose  impledged  electors  or 
that  merely  beg  the  question, 
therefore  makes   a  stand,   long 
character  which  has  been  lack- 
politics. 
Democrats,  but  Republicans  as 
forgotten  principle  in  a  great  many 
a  great  many  areas.     A  southern 
ve   running   as   a  Democrat,   and 
inawervlng  allegiance  to  whatever 


Paty 
mores 


f  >r 

A]  aerlcan 
on  y 


political  desires. 

Thukmond's  move.  In  standing  up  for 
principle,  does  honor  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  calls  on  all 
Americans  to  cherish.  In  his  advocation 
of  a  two-party  system  in  the  Southern  States, 
Thurmond  may  well  have  been  Inspired  by 
Constitution  Week,  which  begins  today.  The 
Constitution,  he  may  have  reflected,  was 
written  by  honest  men  for  people  of  honesty. 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  those  writ- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  setting  up  a  struc- 
ture of  government  for  a  free  people,  that 
political  opportunists  some  day  would  put 
their  own  ambitions  ahead  of  the  Nation  It- 
self, or  that  the  American  people  ever  would 
be  gullible  enough  to  accept  such  false 
prophets.  The  men  who  created  a  place  for 
statesmanship  to  flourish,  in  a  world  that 
until  then  had  known  little  but  oppression, 
could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  greeds  and 
cynicisms  of  too  many  politicians  of  today, 
or  the  fears  and  the  distrusts  of  today's  aver- 
age voter. 

Whether  or  not  any  American  happens  to 
agree  with  the  principles  Strom  Thtjrmond 
stands  for,  all  should  admire  him  for  the 
fact  that  he  stands  up  for  those  principles, 
even  though  he  may  sacrlflce  his  own  polit- 
ical future  In  the  process.  The  same  forth- 
right courage  by  a  few  other  national  polit- 
ical leaders  across  the  country — no  matter 
what  their  particular  political  philosophies 
might  be — could  revive  statesmanship  and 
head  this  country  again  toward  the  high 
alms  of  its  founders. 


[Prom  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News,  Sept. 

18,1964) 

Senator  Thxhimond  Joins  GOP 

South  Carolina's  segregationist.  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  who  refuses  to  support 
President  Johnson  In  the  coming  election, 
has  set  an  example  which  others  who  feel 
they  cannot  support  their  party's  presidential 
candidate  could  well  follow.  He  has  left  the 
Democratic  Party  and  announced  that  he 
will  become  a  Republican  to  back  Senator 
GoLDWATER's  Candidacy. 

Senator  Thurmond  also  bolted  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  back  In  1948  when  he  was  Dlxle- 
crat  candidate  against  Harry  S.  Truman, 
whom  he  said  he  could  not  support.  In  so 
doing,  Senator  Thurmond  put  principle  above 
party,  which  Is  commendable,  regardless  of 
what  his  convictions  are. 

No  man  is  bigger  than  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs  and  he  owes  to  that  party  his 
loyalty.  When  he  finds  he  can  no  longer 
remain  loyal,  the  honorable  thing  to  do  Is 
to  quit  the  party  and  go  elsewhere.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  It  In  1912,  when  he  left  the 
Republican  Party  to  become  a  Progressive, 
and  others  have  done  it,  too. 

Senator  Thurmond's  forthright  action  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  position  taken  by  some 
Republicans  in  high  places.  Including  Sen- 
ator CuFFORD  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  who  have 
refused  to  endorse  Senator  Goldwateh  for 
President,  yet  remain  In  the  party.  Their 
right  to  dissent  Is  not  questioned.  Their 
place  in  the  party  Is. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  22,  1964J 

Thurmond's  Bolt  op  Party  a  Protest 

(By  Allen-Scott) 

Washington,  DC. — Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina.  Is  a  man  of  sin- 
cerity and  deep  spiritual  convictions.  So  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  he  Is  willing  to 
take  a  position  in  politics  which  could  mean 
risking  his  seat  In  the  Senate  when  he  comes 
up  for  reelection  2  years  hence. 

Mr.  Thurmond — a  former  Governor  of  his 
State,  a  major  general  In  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 


Goldwateh.     the     RepubUcan'^pr^d!!!?' 
nominee.  t'reaioeatui 

Even      those      who     disagree     with    xm 
Thurmond's  point  of  view  on  pubUo  o^' 
tlons  cannot  but  applaud  his  forthrlchh^ 
For  he  could,  like  many  politicians   Z?" 
have  maintained  a  passive  attitude  't<»«2 
the    Democratic    presidential    nomlneB«2 
followed  the  same  course  as  some  of  th«: 
Republicans  who  didn't  like  the  Goldi«» 
nomination  but  who  haven't  had  the  tern 
ity  to  bolt  their  party  and  take  a  posltlonT. 
favor  of  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  2d 
with  whoee  viewpoint  their  thoughts  on  cm' 
rent  policies  more  nearly  coincide. 

Senator  Thurmond's  televised  address  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  announclnR  i^ 
position  was  not  merely  an  endorsement  rf 
Senator  Goldwater.  His  1,500-word  speei± 
was  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  ^km 
in  the  Democratic  Party.     He  says: 

"I  have  no  choice  but  to  speak  openh 
frankly,  fully  to  the  people  of  South  Caio-' 
Una  on  the  crisis  that  confronts  us. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  Um 
people.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the  mb. 
Itual  values  and  political  principles  which 
have  brought  us  the  blessings  of  freedom 
under  God  and  a  bountiful  prosperity,  it 
has  breew:hed  the  trust  reposed  In  it  by  the 
people.  It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  leading  the  evo- 
lution of  our  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dictator, 
ship. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
people  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groups,  power-hungry  union  leaders,  polltl- 
cal  bosses,  and  big  businessmen  looking  for 
Government  contracts  and  favors. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  enooxiraged 
lawlessness,  civil  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  iti 
trust  by  using  the  power  of  Government  to 
suppress  Information  on  scandals  and  cor- 
ruption of  Its  leaders  In  Government  and 
party  offices. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  succored  and 
assisted  our  Communist  enemies  through 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  established  and 
pursued  for  our  Government  a  no-wln  for- 
eign policy  of  weakness.  Indecision,  accom- 
modation, and  appeasement. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated 
a  callous  disregard  for  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  practices. 

"The  Democratic  Party,  while  hiding  be- 
hind the  deceitful  gimmick  of  a  darkened 
White  House,  has  Increased  deficit  spending 
and  squandered,  at  home  and  abroad,  bil- 
lions of  hard-earned  dollars  taken  from  the 
American  people. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  utterly  disre- 
garded the  disastrous  effects  of  the  resulting 
Inflation  on  people  with  fixed  Incomes,  such 
as  retirees,  pensioners,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, and  those  who  have  their  savings 
Invested  In  insurance. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  nominated  for 
Vice  President  a  key  leader  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action — the  most  influential 
Socialist  group  In  our  Nation. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged, 
supported,  and  protected  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  reign  of  Judicial  tyranny,  and  In  the 
Court's  effort  to  wipe  out  local  self-govern- 
ment, effective  law  enforcement,  Internal 
security,  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  State 
governments." 

The  Senator  praises  Mr.  Golowatib  as  a 
man  who  "believes  in  and  abides  by  ov 
Constitution."  and  says: 

"I  personally  know  him  to  be  able  and 
responsible.    He  is  an  honest  man  of  cour«fli 


who   trusts   the   American 


nviction  wno  xruBia  mc  iiiiiciiwou  ».»o*vici* 
*^  .'"S,  hold  the  reins  of  government  and  Party.  ] 
P^e  to  """es  "  unusual 

"^^^^S^MOND  pledges   himself  to   work  ' 

^!t:.n  the  framework  of  what  he  terms  the 
*lSJ^ater  Republican  Party"  and  says  that 
^^h^  '-there  Is  no  alternative."  He  de- 
^fJ-^at  some  of  his  friends  have  consclen- 
Kv  advised  him  against  this  action,  and 
ffhe  fully  realizes  "the  political  risk  In- 

,«^  in  this  step  and  that  my  chances  for 
Slon  might,  because  of  this  step,  go 
^  into  oblivion." 

But  STROM  THURMOND  has  concluded  that 
>,.  rAD  follow  only  the  course  which  in  his 
h.«rtand  conscience  he  believes  to  be  In  the 
wart  interests  of  "our  State,  our  country,  and 
the  freedom  of  our  people." 

One  thing  seems  clear  today — both  parties 
.re  undergoing  an  upheaval.  It  Is  too  early 
tn  teU  ^ov  much  the  "crossover"  from  one 
^y  to  the  other  will  be,  but  there  can  be 
noujttderestlmatlng  the  fact  that  both  parties 
ut  having  difficulty  holding  all  of  their  pre- 
vtous  following  in  the  light  of  the  deep  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  divide  their  mem- 
bers and  which  the  1964  campaign  has  begun 
to  symbolize. 
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PresldenUal  candidate  of  the  States  Rights 

Later  he  was  elected  Senator  on  an 

write-In  vote. 

"Strom     Thurmond,     Republican,     from 

South  Carolina,"  has  an  unfamiliar  ring  In 

the  ear.    But  at  least  it  refers  to  a  man  who 

has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 


21. 


[Editorial     from     the     Jefferson     Standard 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Sept.  18,  1964] 
Choosing  Up  Stoes 
Senator   Strom    Thurmond's    decision    to 


switch  his  allegiance  from  the  Democratic  to 
the  Republican  Party  has  brought  Into  clear 
focus  the  paradox  facing  many  long-term 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Especially  In 
this  campaign,  conservative  Democrats  and 
liberal  Republicans  are  finding  their  party 
loyalty  and  their  political  conscience  tested 
as  never  before. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  such  a  move 
has  been  made  In  the  Senate.  When  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  was  running  for 
hla  second  term  back  In  1950,  he  switched 
from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  Party 
because  he  felt  more  at  home  there  in  his 
political  philosophy. 

Senator  Morse  changed  because  he  felt  the 
Republicans  were  too  conservative.  Senator 
Thurmond  has  changed  because  he  feels  the 
Democrats  are  too  liberal.  Both  take  their 
politics  seriously,  and  could  tolerate  living 
with  a  philosophy  which  was  alien  to  them 
for  only  so  long. 

Today  the  historical  spread  of  philosophy 
contained  In  both  parties  Is  being  narrowed, 
and  It  can  quite  honestly  be  said  that  on  a 
national  basis  the  Democrats  are  now  the 
liberal  party  and  the  Republicans  the  con- 
servative. 

With  Increasing  frustration,  the  traditional 
southern  conservatives  have  tried  to  main- 
tain an  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  Party 
that  began  with  the  years  after  the  Civil 
War  and  was  strengthened  In  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  era.  Senator  Thurmond's  deci- 
sion Is  a  reflection  of  the  soul  searching  which 
must  be  taking  place  throughout  the  Demo- 
cratic South.  Just  as  soul  searching  is  being 
done  among  liberal  Republicans  elsewhere. 

While  the  conservative  southern  Democrat 
is  tempted  by  Republicanism  which  more 
closely  parallels  his  thinking,  he  knows  that 
11  sufHclent  numbers  bolt  the  party,  the  con- 
gressional seniority  which  results  in  so  many 
committee  chairmanships  would  vanish, 
along  with  the  patronage  he  now  enjoys. 

Strom  Thurmond  has  been  preaching  for 
months  now  that  we  ought  to  do  away  with 
party  labels.  His  message  has  been  that 
there  are  no  longer  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Just  conservatives  and  liberals,  and 
that  they  should  be  recognized  as  such.  His 
announcement  of  a  change  means  that  he  is 
no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  the  new  labels. 
It  is  not  a  change  of  philosophy,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  existing  philosophy  that  prompted 
lihn  to  put  his  political  career  at  stake. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  been  at  odds  with 
the  Democrats  before.    In  1948,  he  was  the 


IProm  the  Shreveport  Journal,  Sept. 
1964] 
Republican   Thurmond 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  stunned  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  South  as 
a  whole  when  he  announced  that  he  Is 
switching  from  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
Republican  and  Is  supporting  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  for  President. 

Thurmond  was  selected  by  a  write-In  vote 
against  the  regular  Democratic  Party  nomi- 
nee In  1954,  and  reelected  with  minor  opposi- 
tion as  an  independent  Democrat  in  1960.  A 
much-decorated  World  War  II  hero,  he  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  after  the  war 
and.  In  1948,  ran  as  a  States  Right  candi- 
date for  President  In  protest  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Goldwater  had  repeatedly  said  Thurmond 
would  be  welcome  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Both  opposed  the  administration  on  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  antlpoverty  program.  As  major 
generals  In  the  Reserve,  both  were  critical  of 
defense  measures. 

The  effect  on  the  two-party  system  In  the 
South  may  be  considerable.  Thurmond  re- 
ceived 39  electoral  votes  for  President  In 
1948.  winning  the  support  of  citizens  in 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  His  example  could  lead  to  a 
wide  switchover  in  this  year  when  Goldwater 
sentiment  In  the  South  Is  high. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  17,  1964] 
Thurmond's   Switch   to    GOP 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  a  man  of  sincerity  and  deep  spiritual 
convictions.    So  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
he  Is  willing  to  take  a  position  In  politics 
which  could  mean  risking  his  seat  In  the 
Senate  when  he  comes  up  for  reelection  2 
years  hence. 

Senator  Thurmond — a  former  Governor  of 
his  State,  a  major  general  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves  and  a  lifelong  Democrat — has  Just 
announced  that  he  Is  leaving  the  national 
Democratic  Party  to  Join  the  Republican 
Party  and  work  for  the  election  of  Barry 
Goldwater,  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee. 

Even  those  who  disagree  with  Senator 
Thurmond's  point  of  view  on  public  ques- 
tions cannot  but  applaud  his  forthrlghtness. 
For  he  could,  like  many  politicians,  easily 
have  maintained  a  passive  attitude  toward 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominee  and 
followed  the  same  course  as  some  of  those 
Republicans  who  didn't  like  the  Goldwater 
nomination  but  who  havent  had  the 
temerity  to  bolt  their  party  and  take  a  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  the  opposite 
side,  with  whose  viewpoint  their  thoughts  on 
current  policies  more  nearly  coincide. 

Senator  Thurmond's  televised  address  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  announcing  his 
position  was  not  merely  an  Indorsement  of 
Senator  Goldwater.  His  1.500- word  speech 
was  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  trend  In 
the  Democratic  Party.    He  says: 

"I  have  no  choice  but  to  speak  openly, 
frankly,  and  fully  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  crisis  that  confronts  us. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people.  It  has  turned  Its  back  on  the  spirit- 
ual values  and  political  principles  which  have 
brought  us  the  blessings  of  freedom  under 
God  and  a  bountiful  prosperity.  It  has 
breached  the  trust  reposed  In  It  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    It  Is  leading  the  evolu- 


tion of  our  Nation  to  a  socialistic  dictator- 
ship. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
people  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groups,  power-hungry  union  leaders,  political 
bosses,  and  big  businessmen  looking  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  favors. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged 
lawlessness,  civil  unrest,  and  mob  actions. 
"The  Democratic  Party  has  violated  Its 
trust  by  using  the  power  of  Government  to 
suppress  information  on  scandals  and  cor- 
ruption of  its  leaders  In  Government  and 
party  offices. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  succored  and 
assisted  our  Communist  enemies  through 
trade  and  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  established  and 
pursued  for  our  Government  a  no-wln  for- 
eign policy  of  weakness,  indecision,  accom- 
modation and  appeasement. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  demonstrated 
a  callovis  disregard  for  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  practices. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  while  hiding 
behind  the  deceitful  gimmick  of  a  darkened 
White  House  increased  deficit  spending  and 
squandered,  at  home  and  abroad,  billions  of 
hard-earned  dollars  taken  from  the  American 
people. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  utterly  dis- 
regarded the  disastrous  effects  of  the  result- 
ing inflation  on  people  with  fixed  Incomes, 
such  as  retirees,  pensioners,  social  eecvirlty 
beneficiaries,  and  those  who  have  their  sav- 
ings Invested  In  insurance. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  nominated  for 
Vice  President  a  key  leader  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action — the  most  Influential 
Socialist  group  In  our  Nation. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged, 
supported,  and  protected  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  reign  of  Judicial  tyranny  and  in  the 
Covu-t's  effort  to  wipe  out  local  self-govern- 
ment, effective  law  enforcement.  Internal  se- 
curity, the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  and  even  the  structure  of  the  State 
governments." 

The  Senator  praises  Senator  Goldwater  as 
a  man  who  "believes  in  and  abides  by  our 
Constitution,"  and  says: 

"I  personally  know  him  to  be  able  and 
responsible.  He  Is  an  honest  man  of  courage 
and  conviction,  who  trusts  the  American 
people  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  and 
rule  themselves." 

Senator  Thurmond  pledges  himself  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  what  he  terms  the 
"Goldwater  Republican  Party"  and  says 
that  for  him  "there  is  no  alternative."  He 
declares  that  some  of  his  friends  have  con- 
scientiously advised  him  against  this  action, 
and  that  he  fully  realizes  "the  political  risk 
Involved  In  this  step  and  that  my  chancee 
for  reelection  might,  because  of  this  step, 
go  down  into  oblivion." 

But  Strom  Thurmond  has  concluded  that 
he  can  follow  only  the  course  which  in  hla 
heart  and  conscience  he  believes  to  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  "our  State,  our  country, 
and  the  freedom  of  our  people." 

One  thing  seems  clear  today — both  parties 
are  undergoing  an  upheaval.  It  Is  too  early 
to  tell  how  much  the  "crossover"  from  one 
party  to  the  other  will  be.  but  there  can  b« 
no  underestimating  the  fact  that  both  parties 
are  having  difficulty  holding  all  of  their 
previous  following  in  the  face  of  the  deep 
differences  of  opinion  which  divide  their 
members  and  which  the  1964  campaign  has 
begun  to  symbolize. 


[Prom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  Sept. 
18,  1964] 
Strom  Thurmond,  Patriot 
The  fact  that  61-year-old  Senator  Strobc 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  has  changed 
hla  party  afBllatlon  frcan  Democrat  to  Re- 
publican is  not  only  political  news  but  It  Is 
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a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 
his  pMuty's  choice  for  President,  an- 
;hat  he  will  not  support  a  candidate. 
»se8  he  also  annoiinces  that  he  will 
the  candidate  of  the  opposition 
after  the  election  you  will  gen- 
these  |}oUtlcal  leaders  safely  back 
own  party,  enjoying  the  seniority 

earned  over  the  years, 
t^th  Senator  THrraMOND.    He  tossed 
lis   seniority  rights  which   he   has 
built  up  over  many  years  in  the 
.  and  gave  up  his  Important  com- 
aiAslgnments.    Unless  the  Republicans 
recognize  his  years  of  service  in  the 
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the   Important  committee   assign- 
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^nator  Thttsm ond  has  done  is  typl- 
man.    He  is  a  great  patriot.    His 
frequently  than  any  other  in  the 
has  spoken  out  boldly  against 
luickening  trend  toward  a  dictator- 
he  United  States,  centralizing  all 
Washington.     Senator  TBxra.ia.oirD 
general  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of 
^rmy.    As  such,  he  led  the  fight  to 
censorship  imposed  on  the  mill- 
in  the  United  States  and  the  no- 
of  the  present  administration. 
THxniMOND  made  it  very  clear,  In 
declaration   by  which   he   an- 
that  he  had  Joined  the  Republican 
there  was  no  other  choice  than 
made  If  we  are  to  preserve  free- 
the  constitutional  government  In 


a   great  many   Americans, 
sleep  by  the  present  material  pros- 
uneducated  from  their  school  days 
the  value  of  the  freedoms  guar- 
the  Constitution,  do  not  under- 
dangers  that  are  threatening  them 
Senator  Thttbmoni}  sees  so  cleatrly. 
Rebublican  minority  in  the  Senate  has 
^eat  recruit,  one  who  is  capable  of 
ihem   to  victory.     This   newspaper 
hopes  that  the  Republicans  ap- 
rhat  they  have  gained  by  Senator 
s  enlistment. 

great  and   wonderful   thing   that 

States  still  possesses  leaders  who 

their  own  careers,  if  necessary. 

of  the  Nation  and  the  safety  of 


good 


[Prom  thfe  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Sept.  20, 
1964] 
Havx  Chosen  This  Coubss 


tie 


night  of  Wednesday,  September  16, 

THTjaMOND,  61  years  old,  a  U.S. 

rom  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

"For  me,  there  is  no  alternative." 

there  was  no  alternative  but  to 

his  long  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 

,  and  to  espouse  instead  the  cause 

B|epublicans,  to  seek  and  work  for 

on  of  Bakbt  Goldwater  as  Presi- 

Unlted  States. 

fi^txire  of  freedom  and  constitutional 

is  at  stake,"  said  Mr.  Thurmond, 

to  the  Senate  from  his  native 

the   aegis   of   the   Democratic 

this  requires  that  I  do  every- 

ny  power  to  help  Barry  Goldwater 

Nation  to  constitutional  govern- 

thrbugh  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 

ilso  requires,"  said  Mr.  Thtjrmont). 

him  in  his  fight,  successful  as 


elected 


luder 
"sad 


o\r 


J>ln 


of  now.  to  make  the  Republican  Party  a 
party  which  supports  freedom.  Justice,  and 
constitutional  government. 

"It  will  be."  said  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  a  man  who  may,  as  he  spoke,  have 
recalled  his  long  military  service  Including 
the  Normandy  Invasion  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  "a  long  and  hard  struggle,  with 
many  battles  to  be  fought. 

"At  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Thurmond,  "one 
objective  takes  precedence  over  all  others — 
electing  Barrt  Goldwater  President." 

What  angvilsh  and  self-probing  involved 
Strom  Thttrmond's  decision  to  take  this 
course  is  anybody's  guess,  but  long  associa- 
tions are  not  quickly  cast  aside  In  the  part 
of  the  country  he  comes  from — nor  are  far- 
reaching  decisions  such  as  this  arrived  at 
lightly,  with  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 

Particularly  In  a  case  such  as  this  where 
the  individual  concerned  not  only  has  been 
elected  thrice  to  the  Senate  under  the  party's 
banner  he  now  has  cast  aside,  but  also  as 
part  of  a  long  political  career  beginning  as 
a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  county 
attorney.  State  senator,  and  Governor  of  his 
State. 

For  one  should  read  Strom  Thttrmond's 
record  while  at  the  same  time  hearing  these 
words  of  his  speech:  "It  has  been  wisely  said 
that  'for  evil  to  triumph,  it  Is  only  necessary 
that  gocxl  men  do  nothing.' 

"Particularly,"  said  he.  "Is  this  true  In  time 
of  crisis.  Seldom  before  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  have  we  faced  so  great  a  crisis." 

What  is  this  crisis  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  tiie  former  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  prosecutor.  State  senator, 
Judge.  Governor,  soldier,  major  general  in  the 
Army  Reserve — what  crisis  Is  he  considering? 

"The  Demcxiratlc  Party  has  abandoned  the 
people. 

"It  has  turned  Its  back  on  the  spiritual 
values  and  political  principles  which  have 
brought  us  the  blessings  of  freedom  under 
God  and  a  bountiful  prosperity. 

"It  has  breached  the  trust  reposed  In  it  by 
the  people. 

"It  has  repudiated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"It  is  leading  the  evolution  of  o;ur  Nation 
to  a  socialistic  dictatorship." 

Those  are  stern  Indictments.  But  there 
are  others,  from  the  schoolman-prosecutor- 
legislator-Govemor-general.  from  South 
Carolina. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  forsaken  the 
people  to  become  the  party  of  minority 
groups,  power-hungry  union  leaders,  political 
bosses,  and  big  businessmen  looking  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  favors." 

And  on  and  on:  Distorted  the  truth,  al- 
lowed a  subcablnet  oflacial  to  defend  the  ad- 
ministration's "right  to  lie"  and  remain  in 
office  unrebiiked,  invaded  the  private  lives 
of  individuals  by  employing  coercion  and  in- 
timidation; rammed  through  Congress  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  legislation; 
encouraged  lawlessness,  civil  unrest  and  mob 
action;  "violated  Its  trust  by  using  the  power 
of  Government  to  suppress  information  on 
scandals  and  corruption  of  Its  leaders  in 
Government  and  party  offices";  has  succored 
our  Communist  enemies  through  trade  and 
aid;  has  followed  a  policy  of  weakness,  in- 
decision, and  accommcxlatlon  In  dealing  with 
those  same  Communist  enemies. 

It  has  faltered  twice  at  the  threshold 
of  victory  over  the  Communist  enemy;  sent 
our  youth  Into  a  war  while  refusing  to  call 
it  a  war,  at  the  same  time  asking  of  this 
youth  that  it  risk  its  lives  without  providing 
adequate  equipment  or  the  will  to  victory. 

"The  Democratic  Party  now  worships  at 
the  throne  of  materialism."     And  so  on. 

There  was  one  brief  glimmer  of  soul- 
searching  that  took  place  here. 

"To  my  friends"  said  Strom  Thurmond, 
"who  have  conscientiously  advised  me 
against  this  step,  because  of  a  sincere  belief 
that  I  covUd  best  serve  the  coxuitry  by  fol- 


Octoher  $ 

lowing  a  course  designed  to  keep  natiif  w 
office  I  can  only  say  that  I  fully  Zow 
the  political  risk  Involved  in  this  rte^Si 
that  my  chances  for  reelecticm  might  ^ 
caiise  of  this  step,  go  down  into  oblitim 

"But  in  the  final  analysis,"  said  he-i 
can  only  follow  the  coiuse  which,  in'm, 
heart  and  conscience,  I  believe  to  be  iq  ^ 
best  interest  of  our  State,  our  country  ^ 
the  freedom  of  our  people. 

"I  have  chosen  this  coTirse,"  condudad 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  "be<^M| 
I  cannot  consider  any  risks  in  a  causeii^S 
I  am  convinced  is  right." 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  IS  DEPYINQ 
THE  PEOPLE  ON  APPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  recently 
wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Supreme 
Court  Is  Defying  the  People,"  which  wai 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

This  article  is  a  factual  and  frank  dla- 
cussion  of  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  at  the  present  time 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou, 
as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  Detting  the  Pxopli 
(By   Senator   Everett   McKinlet   DiaKs») 

(  Note. — A  GOP  leader  sees  legislative  duuii 
and  threat  of  Judicial  dictatorship  in  tbi 
High  Coiu-t's  rulings  on  how  States  mint 
govern  themselves.) 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where  the  prv 
amble  to  the  Constitution,  which  now  readi 
"We,  the  people  •  •  •  do  ordain  and  «- 
tablish  this  Constitution,"  has  been  cban^ 
to  read  "We  the  Supreme  Court  do  hnebj 
decree  a  new  form  of  government  for  tbi 
people  of  the  United  States"?  Have  we  per- 
mitted the  Court  to  constitute  itself  an  au- 
thority supreme  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people? 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  we  hsve. 
On  June  15  of  this  year,  six  memben  o( 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  took  what  may  prow 
to  be  the  longest  step  toward  creating  » 
Judicial  dictatorship  in  this  country.  Tliey 
did  it  by  decreeing  that  the  legislatures  ei- 
tabllshed  by  the  people  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  Virginia  were  null  and  void,  and 
they  dictated  the  form  of  legislative  goveni- 
ment  which  the  people  of  these  States  must 
accept. 

The  Supreme  Comi;  proclaimed  that  It 
was  acting  to  enhance  democracy  and  to 
abolish  inequities  between  the  city  dweller 
and  his  country  cousin.  Moreover,  they 
have  sold  us  this  decision  with  the  alIurlB( 
slogan  of  "one  man,  one  .vote,"  a  concept 
which  is  beautifully  democratic  in  the  al>- 
Btract.  But  the  States  of  the  Nation  are  not 
governed  abstractly.  For  188  years  they  hate 
been  governed  by  a  realistic  system  of  legH- 
latlve  compromise,  which  recognizes  the  di- 
verse interests  of  a  diverse  people.  Now, 
suddenly,  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  ii 
wrong. 

The  form  of  leglslatiu-e  the  High  Court  de- 
clared nuU  and  void  is  in  effect  tcxiay  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  same  form  at 
representation  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  when  they  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  English  kings.  Basically.  It  la  • 
legislature  composed  either  of  two  houMit 
one  house  based  upon  population  and  another 
house  based  upon  area,  or  of  one  house  I 


The  men     In  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,  as  ^ell  as  sev- 

npon  Dow^  Qf 'the  Colonies  fought,  bled,  and     eral  other  States,  the  people  have  acted  de- 
judwom^^_  ,4r.vit  tr,  PKtabllsh  State  eovem-     cisively.  but  the  Federal  Judges  wiU  not  ac- 


both  population  and  area 

rmen  of  the  Colonies  fougt 
*°°.'Jnrthe  right  to  establish  State  govern 
•"ts  of  their  choice.    This  was  the  choice 

^'^^J^'fdecade  later,  they  met  in  constitu- 
««^  convention  in  Philadelphia.  There 
^r^tomed  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Sirtitution  on  the  anvU  of  experience,  ham- 

.Hnir  out  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
^rreoresentatlon  for  all.  Even  at  that  time 
thM*  were  rural  areas  and  populous  areas. 
!^with  diverse  and  legitimate  interests. 
Stwas  only  natural  that  the  sparsely  settled 

nd  less  affluent  States  should  fear  the  power 
^  the  rich  and  strong.  After  much  debate, 
^  truly  vexing  problem  was  solved  by  a 
h^rl"  compromise.  Today  we  have  the 
hiidiworlc  of  that  solution,  the  Congress,  a 
^lative  body  of  two  Houses,  one  of  which 
li  based  on  population  and  the  other  upon 
state  boundaries. 

That  was  the  will  of  the  people  In  those 
ttmes,  and  that  has  been  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple since,  as  new  States  have  been  added  to 
our  UnlcJn,  each  one  embodying  the  same 
orlnclple  In  Its  own  State  constitution.  But 
out  IB  not  the  will  of  six  men  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Let  us  look  at  how  they  have  ordered 
the  people  of  this  country  to  refashion  their 
State  legislatures. 

It  all  began  2  years  ago  In  the  case  of 
Baker  v.  Carr,  which  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Tennessee.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Court  held  It  had  the  final  authority  over 
the  composition  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Now  In  the  six  cases  recently  decided,  the 
Court  used  that  newly  assumed  authority  in 
an  extraordinary  way.  The  Judges  decreed 
that  the  14th  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
in  1868,  requires  both  houses  of  any  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
oi  population  alone.  Moreover,  It  directed 
the  lower  Federal  courts  to  put  this  new 
decree  into  practice  through  orders  at  the 
State  level. 

In  Colorado,  after  the  Baker  v.  Carr  deci- 
sion, the  people  of  that  State  in  1962  had 
voted  almost  2  to  1  to  approve  a  plan  to 
overhaul  their  legislature.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  accept  the  plan  approved  by 
the  people,  and  Colorado  was  given  only  2 
weeks  to  find  a  new  solution.  A  specially 
called  general  assembly  attempted  to  comply 
and  adopted  a  new  apportionment  plan. 
Then  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
declared  that  plan  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Today  the  citizens  of  Colorado  do  not  know 
what  they  can  do  and — in  view  of  all  these 
lacta — who  can  blame  them? 

In  New  York  the  supreme  court  not  only 
ordered  reapportionment  but  before  it  was 
through  it  had  set  new  terms  of  office  for 
members  of  the  general  assembly.  The  New 
York  constitution  provides  for  2-year  terms 
for  its  legislators,  but  it  has  been  decreed 
that  those  elected  this  fall  shall  serve  for 
only  1  year.  Then  there  is  to  be  a  second  elec- 
tion, and  members  are  to  be  elected  for  an- 
other year.  Then  there  is  to  be  still  a  third 
election,  when  lawmakers  are  to  be  named 
to  a  regular  term. 

An  even  more  appalling  situation  has  been 
created  In  Oklahoma.  There  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  has  taken  upon  Itself  the  role 
of  reconstituting  the  State  legislature.  The 
court  began  by  declaring  Invalid  a  portion 
of  the  State  constitution  and  election  laws. 
The  State  passed  a  new  election  law  and  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  to  rem- 
edy the  defects.  Then,  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  voters  of  Oklahoma  approved  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  and  elected 
representatives  under  the  new  election  law. 
Now  the  court  has  declared  that  amendment 
and  election  null  and  void  and  ordered  new 
elections  based  on  its  own  legislative  formu- 
la— contrary  to  that  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  the  people  are  the 
fountainhead  of  all  power  in  this  country. 
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cept  the  result.  They  say  that  they  repre- 
sent some  higher  power  to  determine  the 
form  of  our  State  governing  bcxiles,  which 
is  a  mistaken  and  dangerous  notion. 

Certainly  in  any  representative  govern- 
ment there  exists  a  fundamental  right  in  the 
people  to  determine  how  their  leglslattues 
shall  be  constituted.  Yet  according  to  the 
powerful  dissenting  opinion  of  Associate 
Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan,  the  Supreme 
Court  majority  has  now  declared  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional for  a  State  to  give  effective 
consideration  to  any  of  the  following  fac- 
tors in  establishing  its  legislative  districts: 

1.  History, 

2.  "Economic  or  other  sorts  of  group  inter- 
ests": 

3.  Geographical  considerations; 

4.  Area; 

5.  A  desire  "to  insure  effective  representa- 
tion for  sparsely  settled  areas"; 

6.  "Availability  of  access  of  citizens  to 
their  representatives"; 

7.  Theories  of  bicameralism  (except  those 
approved  by  the  court) ; 

8.  Occupation; 

9.  "An  attempt  to  balance  urban  and  ru- 
ral power": 

10.  The  preference  of  a  majority  of  voters 
in  the  State. 

In  this,  the  court  would  blindly  disregard 
the  facts  of  nature  as  well  as  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government.  A  busi- 
nessman In  Garber,  Okla.,  whose  State  legis- 
lator used  to  live  in  nearby  Enid,  may  now 
have  to  travel  to  Oklahoma  City  to  ask  for 
the  Improvement  of  a  bridge  or  complain 
about  the  condition  of  a  road.  A  rancher 
or  miner  near  D\mcan,  Ariz.,  could  discover 
that  his  only  representative  lives  in  Tucson, 
a  burgeoning  electronlcs-and-space  center 
with  problems  completely  dissimilar  to  those 
at  home.  In  my  own  home  State,  voters  in 
sparsely  settled  southern  Illinois  may  find 
they  must  go  150  miles  to  locate  the  nearest 
State  legislator. 

^  THE  supreme  COTJHT 

It  Is  a  tragic  misreading  of  the  history  and 
the  temper  of  our  Nation  to  say  that  such 
practical  matters  have  no  place  in  Govern- 
ment. No  one  appreciated  this  more  than 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  was  still  the  Governor  of 
California.  In  1948.  commenting  on  the 
problem  of  representation,  he  stated  that: 

"The  agrlcultiu-al  communities  of  Califor- 
nia are  far  more  Important  in  the  life  of  our 
State  than  the  relationship  their  population 
bears  to  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  never  have  been 
in  favor  of  restricting  their  representation  in 
our  State  senate  to  a  strictly  population 
basis.  It  is  the  same  reason  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  gave  balanced 
representation  to  the  States  of  the  Union, 
equal  representation  In  one  house  and  pro- 
portionate representation  based  upon  popu- 
lation In  the  other." 

That  was  sound  doctrine  then,  and  it  is 
sound  doctrine  now.  For  the  forces  of  our 
national  life  are  not  brought  to  bear  on  pub- 
lic questions  solely  In  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  numbers.  If  they  were,  the  6  mil- 
lion citizens  of  the  Chicago  area  would  hold 
sway  In  the  Illinois  Legislature  without  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  their  4  million 
fellows  who  are  scattered  In  100  other  coun- 
ties. Under  the  Court's  new  decree,  Califor- 
nia could  be  dominated  by  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco;  Michigan  by  Detroit;  New 
York  State  by  the  ^ve  boroughs  of  New  York 
City:  and  Pennsylvania  by  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Let  us  look  at  a  specific  application  of  the 
problem.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  gov- 
ernment that  "the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy."    The  patriots  of  Boston  recog- 


nized this  when  they  rebelled  against  the 
ruinous  taxes  levied  by  George  m.  Conse- 
quently our  forefathers  safeguarded  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  taxing  power  by  providing  that 
Congress  would  control  the  Federal  purse. 
They  provided  that  all  revenue  measures 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  each  Member  must  be  elected 
every  2  years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  each  State, 
large  or  small,  were  protected  by  the  require- 
ment that  such  measures  must  also  win  ap- 
proval in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Coiu-t  now  proposes  to  deny  similar 
protection  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
States.  In  turning  control  of  the  State  legis- 
latures over  to  the  cities,  the  Court  Is  giving 
to  the  city  bosses  the  power  to  tax  and  with 
it  the  power  to  destroy.  For  it  is  the  city  boss 
who  often  controls  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  representatives  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  result  can  be  foreseen.  Just  as 
all  roads  led  to  Rome  2.000  years  ago,  with 
tribute  and  tax  revenues  flowing  to  the  Erter- 
nal  City,  so  today  we  are  confronted  with  a 
parallel  as  a  result  of  the  Court's  decisions. 
In  place  of  helmeted  soldiers  going  forth 
from  Rome  to  collect  the  tax  and  bring  It 
to  the  emporer,  we  are  now  to  be  confronted 
with  political  minions  surging  forth  from  the 
controlling  city  machine  to  levy,  collect  and 
bring  back  the  revenue  to  be  used  to  per- 
petuate and  further  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  that  machine. 

The  city  machine  will  determine  where  the 
roads  will  be  built,  where  the  school  funds 
v.iU  go,  where  the  police  protection  will  be 
provided,  where  the  welfare  funds  will  flow. 
All  this  and  more  will  be  determined  and 
distributed  by  the  city  machine.  Is  this  the 
representative  type  of  government  that  the 
Court  refers  to?  Is  this  really  protection  of 
the   urban  voters? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  must 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  Governor  Warren 
In  1948,  but  strangely  they  do  not  have 
the  same  Impact  for  Chief  Justice  Warren. 
Nevertheless,  the  viewpoint  which  he  ex- 
pressed so  well  In  earlier  days  is  now  on  the 
lips  of  many  thoughtful  citizens.  And  they 
wonder  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
damage  and  disorganization  which  would  in- 
evitably flow  from  the  Supreme  Court's  latest 
rulings. 

The  basic  step  we  must  take  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  make  certain  that  the 
people  themselves,  and  not  the  Federal 
courts,  have  the  final  voice  In  the  makeup  of 
their  own  State  legislatures.  I  have  prepared 
such  an  amendment,  and  It  has  already  been 
cosponsored  by  about  one-quarter  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  My  proposal,  which  would  be 
the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
declares : 

First,  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
have  exclusive  power  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof. 

Second,  that  this  power  shaU  not  be  in- 
fringed or  its  exercise  subject  to  review  in 
any  Federal  court. 

Third,  that  at  least  one  house  of  each  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population  as  determined  by  the  Federal  cen- 
sus, or  In  the  case  of  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature, that  population  shall  be  one  of  the 
determining  factors  of  legislature  apportion- 
ment. 

DEBATE   IS   A    LABORATORT 

It  might  take  at  least  2  years  for  the  adop- 
^tlon  of  this  constitutional  amendment.  It 
would  be  proposed  by  Congress  and  must  be 
ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the  States. 
Such  an  amendment  would  demand  careful 
consideration  in  every  forum.  There  must  be 
hearings  and  testimony.  The  language  must 
be  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  debate. 

Thus  we  have  a  second  problem.  We  must 
have  immediate  action  to  prevent  our  State 
govermnents  from  being  turned  inside  out 
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while  we  are  engaged  In  the  slow,  thorough 
process  of  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendmi  tnt. 
Realizing  this,  I  proposed  a  statute  to 
action  of  the  Federal  cotirts  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  or  its  people.  A  ver- 
sion of  1  his  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
Ck>mznlttee  of  the  n.S.  Senate  by 
10  to  2.    In  order  to  get  action  this 


Judicial! 
a  vote  of 


year,  bef(  >re  untold  harm  is  done  by  judicial 


rulings,  ] 


islatlon  1 0  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  an  amend- 


ment. I 
only  one 
reach  thi 
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October  2 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the     science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an 
minority  whip,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a     lent  degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degrM^i^"" 


Ing. 


&ia». 


OFFICER. 


The         ■"  i°)  .."^^  ^"»  "associate  degree  school «, 
"ursine"  means  a  rfunar+m-^*    j.  tt^'OUK 


attached  the  substance  of  this  leg- 


chose  that  bill  because  it  was  the 
remaining  on  the  "miist  list"  to 
desk  of  the  President  for  signature 


before  d  mgress  can  finally  go  home. 

Some  lave  criticized  the  choice  of  the 
foreign  uld  bill  to  carry  this  emergency 
amendmi  nt,  but  I  believe  it  is  altogether 
fitting  ai  d  proper.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
our  vast  aid  program  is  to  promote  demo- 
cratic go  irernment  beyond  our  shores.  My 
amendmt  nt  seeks  time  to  preserve  it  at 
home.  The  people  of  America  themselves — 
not  six  J  idges  of  the  Supreme  Court — must 
be  perml  ted  to  decide  this  momentous  Issue 
of  State  representation.  If  the  foreign  aid 
bill  helpi  to  win  us  that  time,  it  will  have 
redeemed ,  in  this  case,  its  own  democratic 
promise—  but  in  a  manner  that  none  of  los 
could  eve  r  have  predicted  or  foreseen. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENS  !  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958— 
CONF  3RENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
present  i  k  privileged  matter. 

I  subo  Lit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
confererce  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two :  louses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  tc  the  bill  (S.  3060)  to  amend  and 


quorum 

The     PRESIDING     .._  ,  -<,.-» -«,n„, 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ^."if^    !,"  ?T^  .f  department,  divwT  ^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  U>  call  the  t^^f'TZ',  -^iJ^/  ^-i^^ 
^°"-  which  provides  primarilv  or  Pxr'iilir'f**' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  accredited  two-year  program  of  eSt."* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  professional  nursing  and  allied  subjMta?'^  ** 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ln«  to  an  associate  degree  in  nuiiino  l!^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without     ^"^  M"ivaipnt.  riAcrr»»  "^  or  to 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3060,  titles  I  through 
X  of  which  extends,  expands,  and 
strengthens  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  and  title  XI  of  which 
extends  and  amends  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  the  Federal  impact  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  together  with  the     dents  who  have  received  loans  for  achJJ^ 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part     ^'^^^  ending  prior  to  July  i.  i965,  to  cm- 
of  the  House  tlnue  or  complete  their  education'  and  In- 

There  being  no  obiection    the  renort  ^^^^^^  ^^  "eu  thereof  '$163,300,000  for  th* 

inere  oemg  no  oojecuon,  me  report  ^^^^  ending  June  30,  1965.  $179  3oooon 

of  the  committee  of  conference,  with  the  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juiie  30   i2? 

statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  *-"-"""—  .__  .^-  ^ —  =■  .."•  ^*«». 

of  the  House,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


an  equivalent  degree. 

"  '(o)  The  term  "accredited"  when  sddU-i 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  mwmT. 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  bodr  f» 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  bv  th! 
Commissioner  of  Education.'  ^ 

"title  II AMENDMENTS  OF  TITLg  fl 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  aoi 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  oi 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  'tM 
$135,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun«8B 
1965,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  eimin» 
June  30.  1966.  and  each  of  the  next  thm 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  itU' 


$190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun, 
30,  1967,  and  $195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeu 
ending  Jiine  30.  1968,  and  such  sums  for  tht 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  each  of 
the  next  three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neeei- 
sary  to  enable  students  who  have  recelTed 


Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  1916) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis-  

agreeing   votes   of   the   two   Houses   on    the  ^°*"^  ^°^  school  years  ending  prior  to  July  i, 

amendment   of   the   House    to   the   bill    (S.  ^^^^;  ^°  continue  or  complete  their  edua- 

3060)    to   amend   and   extend    the   National  ^°^'- 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  to  extend  '  Allotments  to  States 

Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress  (fed-  "Sec^  202.  Section  202  of  the  National  De- 


extend  tie  National  Defense  Education     erally  affected  areas),  having  met,  after  full     fense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 


Act  of  1  )58  and  to  extend  PubUc  Laws 
815   and!  874,   81st  Congress — federally 
aflfectedlareas.    I  ask  imanimous  con 
sent  for  phe  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Sena  be. 

The  Uglslative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  c  )nference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  October  1,  1964.  pp.  23364- 

23369,  C  3NGRESSIONAL  RECORD.) 

The  P  iESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectioz .  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repoi  t? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  Ml  )RSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased 

Mr.  K  JCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  ^ield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  Ki  JCHEL.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  si;  ggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
The  Sen  ite  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 
I  am  sue  Senators  would  like  to  hear 
my  f rlen  I's  discussion  before  the  confer- 
ence rep<  rt  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M  DRSE.  It  is  satisfactory  to  me, 
but  I  sai^  to  the  minority  whip  that  I 
am  brin{  ing  up  the  conference  report  at 
this  time  only  because  the  majority 
leader  rt  quested  me  to  bring  it  up  now. 
I  am,  hcwever,  most  willing  to  wait  for 
the  consi  unmation  of  any  morning  busi- 
ness Seiators  may  have,  but  I  believe 
morning  business  is  nearly  concluded. 
I  shall  b ;  glad  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorun  i. 


and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'National  Defense  Education  Act 
Amendments,  19C4.' 

"TITLE  I .AMENDMENTS  OF  TITLE  X 

"Amendment  of  statement  of  findings 
"Sec.  101.  The  second  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  101  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'which  have  led  to  an  Insuf- 
ficient proportion  of  our  population  educated 
in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  and  trained   in   technology". 

"Schools  of  nursing 

"Sec.  102.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'pri- 
vate' and  by  striking  out  '(3),',  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ',  and  Includes  any  school  of 
nursing  as  defined  in  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section'. 

"Additional  definitions 

"Sec.  103.  Section  103  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '(1)  The  term  "school  of  nursing"  means 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or  as- 
sociate degree  school  of  nursing. 

"  '(m)  The  term  "collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing" means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  In  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 


striking  out  '1965'  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1968'. 

"Payment  of  Federal  capital  contributUmt 
"Sec.  203.  Effective  with  respect  to  flsetl 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1964.  section 
203  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  by  striking  out  '(a)' 
after  'Sec.  203.'. 

"Conditions  of  agreements 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section 204 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(4)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  Btu- 
dents  to  receive  loans  from  such  student  lou 
fund  special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
students  with  a  superior  academic  back- 
ground; and'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  selection 
of  students  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  made  in  or 
after  the  second  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

"Terms  of  loans 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
205  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any  aca- 
demic year  or  its  equivalent,  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
made  by  institutions  of  higher  education 
from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
agreements  under  this  title  may  not  exceed 
$2,500  in  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  in  reg\ilatiODi 
of  the  Commissioner),  and  may  not  exceed 
$1,000  in  the  case  of  any  other  student.  Tlie 
aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  from  such 
funds  may  not  exceed  $10,000  in  the  case  ot 
any  graduate  or  professional  student  (ai  «> 
defined,  and  including  any  loans  from  such 
funds  made  to  such  person  before  he  be- 
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aduate  or  professional  student) ,  it  appears  as  the  heading  of  that  title,  and  "Interest  rates 

c*"^  *  ^  the  case  of  any  other  student.'  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "Sec.  306.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 

*•?',   ,1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  " 'tttlk      ra— financial       assistance      foe  of  section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

irh  section  205  is  amended  to  read  as  strengthening    instruction    in    science,  striking  out  'as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month' 

"^  "Ji .  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

foUOWB-           ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  made  only  to  and  other  crttical  subjects'  'as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 


•(1) 


next'. 


title  IV — fellowships 


,  student  who  (A)  is  In  need  of  the  anaount  "Appropriations  authorized 

""  f;„iumt^n^"nT(S)Tcapable',"n'the  ''Sec^  302^  Section  301  of  the  National  De^  ..^^  ^^l.  Effective  July  1.  1964.  section 
""^lon  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  '^^^  f?"^^"°^  ^""^  °'  ^^^S  is  amended  to  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  National  Defense  Education 
??S  «tanding  in  such  course  of  study,  and     ^eaa  as  loiiows.  ^^  ^^  ^^^g  ^^  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Moa  BM»"      =>         ^_..  .. ii^„„*  „-  „  "'Appropriations  authorized  „,„      ^        ,  ,  „ 

"  'Number  of  fellowships 


??Jf*hM"been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 


,««r<rrftduate,     graduate,     or     professional  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  $90,000,-  ^            ^    ^         ^   ^      . 

if.>i«?t   and  (D)   is  carrying  at  least  one-  OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  sand   fellowships   to   be  used   for   study   m 

v^/  the  normal  full-time  academic  work-  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  graduate  programs  at  institutions  of  higher 

,i  M  determined  by  the  institution;'.  years,  lor  ( 1 )  making  payments  to  State  edu-  education,    during    the    fiscal    year    ending 

■^oV  Pftrain-anh  (2)  of  such  subsection  (b)  catlonal  agencies  under  this  title  for  the  ac-  June  30,  1966,  he  is  authorized  to  award  not 

,    ,;h  Mctlon  205  Is  amended  by  striking  quisition  of  equipment  and  for  minor  remod-  to  exceed  six  thousand  such  fellowships  and 

*  .;„rt  rD)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  eling.  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  during    each   of   the   two   succeeding   fiscal 

K  fniinwlne-  '(D)  the  institution  may  pro-  303(a).  and  (2)  making  loans  authorized  in  years,  he  is  authorized  to  award  not  to  ex- 

*^    that  neriodic  instalhnents  need  not  be  section  305.    There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ceed  seven  thousand  five  hundred  such  fel- 

T,  Hnrinff  anv  neriod  or   periods,  aggre-  appropriated   $5,000,000   for   the   fiscal    year  lowshlps.    Such  fellowships  may  be  awarded 

•*«  »  not  m  excess  of  three  years,  during  ending  June  30,  1959,  and  for  each  of  the  for  such  period  of  study  as  the  Commissioner 

^Jr?  the  borrower  is  in  part-time  attend-  five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  $10,000,000  may  determine,  but  not  in  excess  of  three 

at  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  academic  years,  except  that  where  a  fellow- 

*"«  r  rourses  which  are  creditable  toward  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ship  holder  pursues  his  studies  as  a  regu- 

^^%*.    and  may   also   provide   that   any  for  making  payments  to  State  educational  larly    enrolled    student    at    the    institution 

'   i!%-rlod  shall  not  be  included  In  deter-  agencies  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pro-  during  periods  outside  the  regular  sessions 

™.  .„- thP  ten-vear  neriod  during  which  the  grams  described  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  of  the  graduate  program  of  the  institution. 

fSSent  must  be  completed,  but  Interest  303 (a) .'  a  fellowship  may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not 

JEuontlnue  to  accrue  during  any  such  pe-  "Allotments  to  States  In  excess  of  three  calendar  years, 

rlod  and  (E)'.  "Sec  303.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub-  "Award  of  felloioships  and  approval  of 

"(3)  Subparagraph    (3)    of   such   subsec-  section  (a)  (2)  of  section  302  of  the  National  institutions 
aon  (b)  of  such  section  205  Is  amended  to  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  ..ggg   402.  (a)   The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
read  as  follows :  striking  out  'as  soon  as  possible  after  the  section    (a)    of  section  403  of  the  National 

•"(3)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  again  between  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
iuch  loan  (plus  interest)  shall  be  canceled  July  1  and  August  31  of  1959'  and  Inserting  ^^  ^.^^  ^g  follows:  'Of  the  total  number  of 
for  service  as  a  full -time  teacher  in  a  public  In  lieu  thereof  'between  July  1  and  August  31  fellowships  authorized  by  section  402(a)  to 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  of  each  even-numbered  year  beginning  with  ^^  awarded  during  a  fiscal  year  (1)  not  less 
ichool  in  a  State.  In  an  institution  of  higher  calendar  year  1964'.  ,  >,  v,  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  such 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  "(d)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsec-  fgno^ships  awarded  during  the  fiscal  year 
Khool  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  tlon  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Each  g^dlng  June  30.  1965,  and  not  less  than  one- 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  fellowships  awarded  during  the 
of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  Interest  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall  be  awarded 
hereon,  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  July  1  ^^^^^  succeeding  such  promugatlo^^^  individuals  accepted  for  study  in  gradu- 
S  such  service  for  each  complete  academic  except  that  the  ratios  promulgated  in  1959  p,ograms  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
ylai  of  such  service;'.  ^^^"  ^^  ?,f''^'^!7^^  wfn^i^l  Sfiv  1  S  under  this  section,  and  (2)  the  remainder 
'^4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  y^ndln^  JunelS  1965  '^  ^  «^"  ^«  ^^^^^^^  °"  ^"'^^  ^^^«  ^«  ^«  ^^^ 
such  section  205  is  amended  by  inserting  ^'^^^c)  Effective  with  r^^^^^^  to  allotments  determine,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  „Jer  suSectronTb)  of  section  30^^^^^^  sec"°^  ^""^  '  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
thereof  the  following:  'in  all  cases  except  "^ffo/fl^Jlf  vears  beJnS^g  ^fter  Junrso  section  (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
Where  the  date  on  which  repayment  is  to  f^^eV/he  thiid'Senl' ofsu'ch ^^^^^^  striking  out  ',  and'  at  JJ^^^-d  of  clause  (2) 
begin  is  suspended  by  reason  of  clause  (D)  amended  by  striking  out  '$20,000'  wherever  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 

of  paragraph  (2)'.  it    appears    therein    and    inserting    in    lieu  ^^ ,^^J}^^^^ ."^""^  ""l^^Jy.?^  S'^^^l^.     Art     u 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  thereof '$50  000'  "(b)   Section     403(b)      of     such     Act     is 

(a)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining  '       ',  amended  by  striking  out  'under  this  title 

the  amount  of  any  loans  under  title  II  of  ^^"■^^  P"'"*  an  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'as  described  In 

the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  "Sec  304.   (a)    Clause   (A)    of  section  303  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)',  and  by  insert- 

for  academic  years  beginning  after  the  date  (a)  (1)    of   the  National  Defense  Education  ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 

of  enactment  of  this  Act.    The  amendments  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  following:    ',   and    the    Commissioner    shall 

made  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsec-  '(A)  acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  spe-  gjyg  consideration  to  such  objective  in  de- 

tlon  (b)  shall  apply  to  any  loan  (under  an  cial   equipment    (other   than   supplies   con-  termlning  the  number  of  fellowships  awarded 

agreement   under   title   II   of  the    National  sumed  In  use),  including  audiovisual  mate-  under  this  title  for  attendance  at  any  on© 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1958)  outstanding  rials  and  equipment,  and  printed  and  pub-  institution  of  higher  education', 

on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only  lished    materials     (other    than    textbooks),  ..((.)   section  403   of  such  Act  Is  further 

with  the  consent  of  the  institution  which  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

made  the  loan.    The  amendment  made  by  science,   mathematics,  history,  civics    geog-  following  new  subsections : 

paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  raphy,  modern  foreign  language.  English,  or  ..  .^p)   Recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 

with  respect    to   service   performed   during  reading  in  public  elementary  or  secondary  title  shall  be  persons  who  are  interested  In 

academic  vears  beKinninK  after  the  enact-  schools,  or  both    and  of  testgrading  equ  p-  teaching,  or  continuing  to  teach.  In  instltu- 

Mor.  or  af«r  such  enactment.  „h^„.  .„„  ^uch  equipment  m.j    «  there  ^  '^ Tje^Hf  a<;cMro  ™h?o»phJ  or  an 

"Distribution   of  assets   from  student   loan  exists  a  critical  need  therefor  in  the  Judg-  equivalent  degree 

funds  ment   of  local   school   authorities,   be   used  \           No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  un- 

"Sec.  206.  Section  206  of  the  National  De-  '^^^^  ,fl^V:^^\*,,,^'if,v,?"i*^Z^^  and°  ^er  this  title  for  study  at  a  school  or  depart- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  "^.Vf^"°p°,;L,,nh  r^^^^^^  ment  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
striking  out  '1969'  wherever  it  appears  there-  Jj^^  J^J!«SSin^  out  'a^d  modeJi  foJ!  subsection,  the  term  'school  or  department 
In  and  insprtinp  m  lieu  thereof  '1972'  amended  by  striking  out  ana  moaern  lor  divinity'  means  an  Institution,  or  depart- 
in  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  197-! .  ^^^  languages'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^  institution,  whose  pro- 
"TtTLE  m— AMENDMENTS  OF  TFTLE  HI  'history,  civics.  geography,  modern  foreign  ^^^  ^  specifically  for  the  education  of 
"Extension  of  title  languages.  English,  and  reading'.  students  to  prepare  them  to  become  mln- 

"Sec.  301.  Title  III   of  the  National  De-  "Payments  to  States  isters  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 

fense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  "Sec.  305.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec-  religious   vocation    or   to   prepare   them    to 

striking  'tttle  m— financial  assistance  for  tlon    (b)     of    section    304    of    such    Act  is  teach  theological  subjects.' 

mENGTHENiNG   SCIENCE,    MATHEMATICS.   AND  amended  by  striking  out  'five'  and  Insert-  "(d)   The  amendments  made  by  t^ls  sec- 

modern   foreign   language   instruction'   as     ing  in  lieu  thereof  'eight'.  tlon  shall  become  effective  July  1.  1964. 
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aid 


'Fellowship  stipends 

Section  404(a)   of  the  National 

Iducatlon  Act  of  1958  \a  amended 

atfllclng  out  'after  the  baccala\u-eate 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 

'Where  a  person  awarded 

fellowship  under  this  title  for  study  at 

Institution  of  higher  education  pursues 

■tudia  as  a  regularly  enrolled  student 

Institution  during  periods  outside  of 

sessions  of  the  graduate  program 

iilstltutlon,  the   Commissioner  may 

appropriate   adjustments   In   his  stl- 

allowances  for  dependents.' 


"Sk:. 
Defense 
(1)  by 
degree,' 

of  the  following 
a 

an 
his 

at  such 
the  regQl4r 
of  the 
make 
pends  and 


5(1 


TTTLB    V-j-GinDANCi:,     COXTSSTLJUG,    AND     TIST- 

iNo;  iDi  wnncATiON  akd  encousagement  of 

ABLKSTtrOENTS 

Appropriations  authorized 

.  Section  501  of  the  National  De- 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
'and   $17300,000   each  for  the 
ending  June  30,    1964.  and  the 
fiscal  year,'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
30,  1964,  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1965.  $24,500,000  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  $30,000,- 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 


"Sec. 
fense 
striking 
fiscal   yea^ 
Bucceedln ; 
thereof 
Ing  June 
year 

fiscal  year 
000  for 
years,'. 


Edi  cation 
( ut 
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endlJig 


each 


6(2 


"Sec. 
tlon  503  ( 
tlon  Act 
follows : 

"•(1)   a{ 
the  publl( 
of  such 
and 
If 

and 
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State,  to 
aptitudes 
Ing  whlct 
such 
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Junior 
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their 
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techi  leal 
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prog -am 


program 

they  shoilld 

Job  opporjrunltles 
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aptitudes 
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cotirses 

higher 

tlons.' 
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"State  plans 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
of   1958  are  amended   to  read   as 


program  for  testing  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
or  In  the  public  Junior  colleges 
institutes  of  such  State,  and, 
by  law.   In  other  elementary 
schools  and  In  other  Junior 
technical    Institutes    in    such 
dentlfy  students  with  outstanding 
and  ability,  and  the  means  of  test- 
will  be  utilized  In  carrying  out 
and 
program  of  guidance  and  counsel - 
appropriate  levels  In  the  public 
and  secondary  schools  or  public 
and  technical  institutes   of 
(A)  to  advise  students  of  courses 
>est  suited  to  their  ability,  apti- 
skllls,  (B)   to  advise  students  in 
as  to  the  type  of  educational 
hey  should  pursue,   the  vocation 
train  for   and   enter,   and   the 
In  the  various  fields,  and 
students  with  outstanding 
and  ability  to  complete  their  sec- 
education,  take  the  necessary 
admission    to    Institutions    of 
and   enter  such   institu- 


co  leges 


decL  Ions 


en  'X>\ii&ge 


sc  lOOl 


f  )r 


ed  acatlon. 
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Payments  to  States 
(a)   Section  504(a)    of  the  Na- 
Educatlon    Act    of    1958    is 
)y  striking  out  'five'  and  Inserting 
"  'eight'. 

504(b)      of     such     Act     Is 
striking  out ',  who  are  not  below 
by  striking  out  'six'  and  Insert- 
thereof  'nine',  and  by  inserting 
the  first  time  it  appears  the 
or  Jxinlor  colleges  or  technical 


De  Tense 


th<  reof 
Se  :tlon 
l»y 
{nd 
Uei 
schi  )ols 


colleges  and  technical  institutes 

Title  V  Of  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
section    504    the    following    new 


"  'Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Junior  colleges  or  technical  In- 
neans   (1)    Institutions  of  higher 
which  are  organized  and  adminis- 
prinplpally  to  provide  a  two-year  pro- 
Is   acceptable   for   full   credit 
bachelor's  degree,  and  (2)  institu- 
whlcp  meet  the  requirements  of  clauses 


(1).  (2).  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  103(b)  and 
are  organized  and  administered  principally 
to  provide  a  two-year  program  In  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biolog- 
ical sciences  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at 
a  semlprofessional  level  In  engineering,  scien- 
tific, or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowledge,  and.  if  a 
branch  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
offering  four  or  more  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion, la  located  in  a  community  different 
from  that  In  which  its  parent  institution  Is 
located.' 

"Counseling  and  guidance  training  institutes 

"Sec.  505.  Section  511  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Authorization 

"  'Sec.  511.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $6,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  $7,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and 
for  each  of  the  eight  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  operation 
by  them  of  short-term  or  regular  session  in- 
stitutes for  advanced  study,  including  study 
In  the  use  of  new  materials,  to  improve  the 
qualification  of  Individuals  who  are  engaged, 
or  are  teachers  preparing  to  engage.  In  coun- 
seling and  guidance  of  students  In  elemen- 
tary or  In  secondary  schools  or  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes  as  defined  In  section 
505. 

"  '(b)  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  In- 
stitute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attend- 
ance at  such  institute,  and  each  such  In- 
dividual with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent.' 

"Trru:  vi — language  development 
"Extension  of  title 
"Sec.  601.   (a)    Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by   striking   out   '1965"   wherever   it   appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1968'. 
"(b)   Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Appropriations  authorized 

"  'Sec.  603.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  814,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.' 

I  "Repealer 

"Sec.  602.  Effective  July  1,  1964,  title  VI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  center 
heading  'Part  A — Centers  and  Research  and 
Studies'  and  by  striking  out  part  B  thereof. 

"TirLE   VH imLIZATION   OF  TELEVISION,   RADIO, 

MOTION    PICTURES,     AND    RELATED    MEDIA    FOB 
EDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES 

"Extension  of  program 
"Sec.  701.  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'six  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'nine  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"TrrLE   vm — miscellaneous 

"State  administration 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  section 

1004(a)    of  the  National  Defense  Education 

Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting  before 

the  semicolon  'and  wUl  keep  such  records 
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and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  th*  n 
mlssloner  may  find  necessary  to  assurT!^ 
correctness  and  verifications  of  such  ►^Lr* 
"(b)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  suS^S?"- 
1004(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  befo«^ 
period  at  the  end  thereof  '  ( IncludlnT-T? 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the  local  Lfr* 
tlonal  agencies) '.  '*'^'*- 

"Extension  of  statUtical  services  prognm 
"Sec.  802.  Section  1009(a)  of  the  NattonU 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  hi 
striking  out  'six'  and  inserting  in  lieu  ^Jl 
of  'nine'.  "" 

"title  jx — additional  title 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  The  National  Defense  Edn 
cation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adai^»l 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  uUe* 

"  'TTTLE    XI institutes 

"  'AuthoHzation  of  institutes 

"'Sec.  1101.  There  are  authorized  to  Im 
appropriated  $32,750,000  for  the  fiscal  ycu 
ending  June  30.  1965.  and  each  of  the  thm 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Ckan- 
mlssloner  to  arrange,  through  grants  or  con' 
tracts,  with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  operation  by  them  of  short-term  or 
regular  session  Institutes  for  advanced  study 
including  study  In  the  use  of  new  materiaii' 
to  Improve  the  qualification  of  indlviduala-1 

"'(1)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  In  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or 
training  of  teachers,  of  history,  geography 
modern  foreign  languages,  reading,  or  tati 
lish  In  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

"  *(2)  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged 
youth  and  are,  by  virtue  of  their  service  or 
future  service  In  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  enrolling  substantial  numbers  ot 
culturally,  economically,  socially,  and  edu- 
catlonally  handicapped  youth.  In  need  d 
specialized  training;  except  that  no  institute, 
may  be  established  under  this  title  for  teach- 
ers of  disadvantaged  youth  unless  such  tn- 
Btltute  will  offer  a  specialized  program  of 
instruction  designed  to  assist  such  teacher* 
In  coping  with  the  unique  and  peculiar  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  teaching  of  such  youth, 

"  '(3)  who  are  engaged  as,  or  preparing  to 
engage  as,  library  personnel  In  the  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools,  or  as  supervlson 
of  such  personnel,  or 

"  '(4)  who  are  engaged  as,  or  are  preparing 
to  engage  as.  educational  media  specialists. 
"  'Stipends 

"'Sec.  1102.  Each  Individual  who  attends 
an  Institute  operated  under  the  provisioni 
of  this  title  shall  be  eligible  (after  applica- 
tion therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  hli 
attendance  at  such  Institute,  and  each  such 
Individual  with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  ol 
$15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent.' 

"TITLE  X amendments  OF  TABLE  OF  CONTDTn 

"Sec.  1001.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  U 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out 

"  'TITLE  ni FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE        rOI 

STRENGTHENING   SCIENCE,   MATHEMATICS,  AHB  < 
MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION' 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"  'TITLE  ni FINANCIAL         ASSISTANCE        fOI 

STRENGTHENING  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCl, 
MATHEMATICS,  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAOB, 
AND  OTHER  CRITICAL  SXrajECTS', 

"(2)   by  inserting  after 

"  'Sec  504.  Payments  to  States.' 
the  following: 

"  'Sec.  505.  Definitions.': 
"(3)   by  striking  out 

"  'Part  A — Centers  and  Research  and 
Studies'; 
"(4)   by  striking  out 
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„  ,p^  B— Language  Institutes 

•"*Jj  by-lJ2?tSrai°?^e  end  thereof  the 
following:  

"  'TTTLE    XI— INSTITUTES 

« •flflc  1101   Authorization  of  institutes. 
-US"  1102.'  Stipends.' 

•THU  XI— FEDEBALLT  ATFECTiaj  AREA* 

"Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 

««-,  1101    (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 

^nf  the  Act  of  September  23.  1960.  as 

*^«>i.^  ^20  U.S.C.  631-645),  U  amended  by 

l^f  out    '1965'    and    Inserting    In    lieu 

*I^  Section  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
4 Ju  amended  by  striking  out  'WeS'  each 
JSe  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 

"^paragraph  (13)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  ta  amended  by  Inserting  'the  District  of 

^S^piJgSph  a^"'of  section  15  of  such 
Art  U  amended  by  striking  out  •1962-1963' 
JSJ  iDBertlng  In  lieu  thereof  '1963-1964'. 
••Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 

"8«c  1102.  (a)  Sections  2(a),  3(b),  and 
1,.^  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  as 
unended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244).  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  '1965'  each  place 
^at  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof '1966'. 

"(b)  Section  9(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  'the  District  of  Columbia,'  after 

•Guam,'.  ...   J 

•'Comprehensive  study 

"SK.  1103.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30,  1965.  a 
full  report  of  the  operation  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  as  extended  by  this  Act.  and 
Ills  recommendations    as   to    what    amend- 
jnents  to  such  laws  should  be  made  if  they 
are  further  extended." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C.  Powell. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Edtth  Green, 
John  Brademas. 
James  Roosevelt, 
Carlton  R.  Sickles. 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Watne  Morse, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Ralph  Yarborough, 
Joseph  S.  CTlark, 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Winston  L.  Proutt, 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3060)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  and  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress  (federally  affected  areas), 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inaertfi  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment. 

In  most  respects  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  is  like  the  House  amend- 
ment. The  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  substitute  are  noted  In 
the  following  outline,  except  for  incidental 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 


ments reached  by  the  conferees  and  minor 
and  clEirlfylng  changes. 

Extension  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act:  The  Senate  bill  extended  the  programB 
provided  for  In  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  (hereinafter  called  the  act) 
for  3  additional  years  beyond  Its  present 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1965.  The  House 
amendment  extended  the  act  for  only  2  ad- 
ditional years.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
In  conference  extends  the  act  for  3  additional 
years. 

Extension  and  amendment  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874,  81st  Congress:  The  Senate  bill 
extended  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, relating  to  construction  and  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  In  federally 
affected  areas,  for  2  additional  years  and 
made  such  laws  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  House  amendment  extended 
these  laws  for  1  additional  year.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  House  position 
with  reepect  to  the  extension  of  the  acts,  but 
adopts  the  Senate  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  Inclusion  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Including  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  Federal  Impact  legislation  (Public 
Laws  815  and  874)  the  conferees  are  well 
aware  that  Congress  authorizes  a  Federal 
pasmient  to  the  District  from  general  reve- 
nues each  year  for  governmental  purposes  In 
the  District  Appropriation  Act.  We  also  are 
aware  that  this  payment  Is  Justified  because 
of  the  large  federally  owned  real  estate  hold- 
ings In  the  District  which  cannot  be  taxed 
for  local  purposes  and  because  of  other  finan- 
cial burdens  Imposed  on  the  District  govern- 
ment due  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  location 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  the  District  also  should  be  Included 
under  the  Impact  area  laws  and  receive  the 
educational  benefits  these  programs  provide. 
A  number  of  cogent  reasons  may  be  given 
for  this  Inclusion,  chief  of  which  Is  the  fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  Impacted  school  districts  In  the 
Nation,  as  Judged  by  the  criteria  in  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  and  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  every  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Federal  impact  funds  to  be  received  by  the 
District  under  Public  Law  874  be  used  by  the 
board  of  education  solely  for  educational 
purposes,  and  that  they  be  in  addition  to  the 
funds  made  available  for  education  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget.  It  also  is  the 
opinion  of  the  conferees  that  insofar  as  is 
consistent  with  good  educational  adminis- 
tration, these  funds  be  used  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  standards  of  the  educational 
offerings  In  the  underprivileged  attendance 
areas  of  the  city.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  is  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  ways  in  which  the  availability 
of  these  funds  during  the  year  has  improved 
the  educational  program  for  the  children  In 
the  low  Income  areas. 

Amendments  of  title  I:  The  House  bill 
defines  the  term  "school  of  nursing"  and 
specifies  that  these  schools  will  be  consid- 
ered as  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purposes  of  the  student  loan  title  of  the 
act.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  In  retaining  this  provision  in  the 
conference  substitute  the  conferees  did  not 
Intend  to  make  changes  In  existing  laws. 
The  Inclusion  of  the  definition  is  merely  to 
Insure  the  continuation  of  existing  admin- 
istrative practice. 

Amendments  of  title  11:  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  appropriations  of  $145,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965,  $165,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  $195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for 
carrying  out  title  II  of  the  act  (relating  to 
student  loan  programs) . 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $163,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965, 


$179,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1866,  and 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  carry- 
ing out  title  n. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $163,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965,  $179,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
$190,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  special  con- 
sideration In  getting  loans  to  "(A)  students 
with  a  superior  academic  background  who 
express  a  desire  to  teach  In  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  and  (B.)  other  students 
with  a  superior  academic  background."  The 
House  amendment  provided  for  such  special 
consideration  for  students  with  superior  aca- 
demic background.  The  conference  substi- 
tute Is  like  the  House  amendment;  but  in 
omitting  the  mention  of  persons  expressing 
a  desire  to  teach,  the  conferees  do  not  wish 
to  indicate  any  belief  that  the  Importance  of 
obtaining  teachers  for  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  has  In  any  way 
lessened. 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  make  loans  to  part-time 
students  who  are  carrying  at  least  one-half 
the  normal  full-time  academic  load.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. The  conference  substitute  adopts 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Amendments  of  title  III:  The  Senate  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $90,000,0(X) 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  to  acquire  certain  equipment. 
The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $70,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
this  program.  The  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  adopts  the  authorization  In  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  Senate  bill  also 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000 
annually  for  State  supervisory  services  and 
administration.  The  House  authorized  $5,- 
000,000  annually  for  this  purpose.  The  sub- 
stitute Is  like  the  Senate  bill. 

The  present  law  authorizes  grants  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  suitable  for  use  In 
providing  education  In  science,  mathematics, 
or  modern  foreign  language.  The  Senate  bill 
broadened  these  categories  to  Include  history, 
civics,  geography,  English,  or  remedial  read- 
ing. 

The  House  amendment  broadened  these 
existing  categories  to  Include  reading  and 
English  when  taught  to  persons  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language,  and  also  au- 
thorized grants  for  the  acquisition  of  wall 
maps  and  globes. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
adopts  the  categories  In  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, except  that  the  House  category  of  read- 
ing is  Included  Instead  of  the  more  limited 
category  of  remedial  reading  contained  In 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  same  differences  existed  between  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  the  categories  In  which  assistance 
can  be  given  for  supervisory  and  related 
services.  These  differences  are  resolved  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  above. 

Amendments  of  title  IV:  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  award  5,000  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965,  7,500  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  aiid  10,000  during  the  fiscal 
years  1967  and  1968. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  award  3,000  such  fellow- 
ships during  the  fiscal  year  1965,  5,000  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966.  and  6,500  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  award  3,000 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  during  1965. 
6,000  during  fiscal  year  1966,  and  7.500  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  of  the  fel- 
lowships to  be  awarded  during  a  fiscal  year 
not  less  than  one-third  of  those  to  be 
awarded  In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  and 
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t|lan  2,500  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
be  awarded  to  persons  who  will 
lew  or  expanded  graduate  programs 
by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
The    House    amendment    provides 
:  Iscal  year  1965,  1.500  of  the  fellow- 
I  miist  be  for  study  In  such  new 
programs,  and  that  thereafter 
of  such  fellowships  must  be  for 
such  hew  and  expanded  programs, 
substitute  adopts  the  House 
In  this  instance. 
Amend  nents  of  part  A  of  title  V:    The 
bil  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
fc»-  the  fiscal  year  1965,  •25.500,- 
!  fiscal  year  1966,  $32,500,000  for 
year  1967,  and  $37,500,000  for  the 
■  1968  for  carrying  out  part  A  of 
(relating   to   grants  for  State  pro- 
^dance,  counseling,  and  testing) . 
s  amendment  authorized  the  ap- 
of  $33,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
bhe  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $28,500,000 
fli  cal  year  1967  for  this  purpose. 
CO  iferenoe  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriaf;ion   of   $24,000,000   for   the   fiscal 
$24,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
1,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1967  and 
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bill  altered  the  present  law  to 

kl  assistance  for  State  testing 

and  counseling  programs  to  all 

elementary  and  secondary  schools 

"or  colleges  and  technical  Insti- 

present  act  allows  Federal  assist- 

for  testing  and  for  guidance  and 

in   the  seventh   and   succeeding 

elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

;hange  in  the  existing  law  made  by 
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an  they  should  train  for  and  enter, 

|ob   opportunities   in    the   various 

conference  substitute   includes 
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of  part  B  of  title  V:  The  Sen- 
several  changes  in  part  B  of  title 
which  relates  to  counseling  and 
training    Institutes.     The    House 
contained  provisions  for  guld- 
counseling  institutes  which  were, 
(  xception,  the  same  in  substance  as 
lined  in  the  Senate  bill.     However, 
provisions  were  included  In  a  new 
ch  grouped  all  types  of  institutes 
The  exception  is  that  xinder  the 
the  institutes  would  be  for  In- 
who  are  engaged,  or  are  teachers 
to  engage  in  counseling  and  guid- 
dents  in  elementary  or  secondary 
in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
Junlor  colleges  and  technical 
In  contrast,  the  House  amend- 
that  the  Institutes  would  be 
who  are  engaged,  or  are  pre- 
sngage  in  elementary  or  secondary 
counseling  and  guidance  person- 
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conlference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 

the  Senate  bill,  except  that  where 

bill  authorized  the  appropriation 

OOOjOOO  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  sub- 

apthorlzes     the     appropriation     of 


of  title  VI:  The  sums  author- 
appropriated  were  the  same  in  the 
and  House  amendment,  except 
ise  amendment  provided  no  such 
authorlzalton  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  since  it 
the  program  into  that  year, 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
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authorization  of  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  For  a  description  of  the  conference 
action  with  respect  to  part  B  of  this  title, 
see  the  discussion  of  the  new  title  XI. 

New  title  XI:  The  House  amendment  added 
a  new  title  to  the  act  which  authorized  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  for  carrying  out  insti- 
tutes for  advanced  study  for  persons  in  a 
number  of  specified  fields.  These  fields  in- 
cluded the  two  fields  covered  by  existing 
law — that  Is,  guidance  and  counseling  and 
modern  foreign  language  (Including  Eng- 
lish when  taught  to  persons  for  whom  Eng- 
lish is  a  second  language).  It  then  adds 
provisions  for  Institutes  for  reading,  and 
for  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  In  con- 
nection with  specified  types  of  schools,  and 
librarians  (and  supervisors)  In  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Since  the  guidance 
and  counseling  and  modern  foreign  language 
institutes  would  be  taken  care  of  in  this 
title,  the  House  bill  repealed  part  B  of  title 
V  and  part  B  of  title  VI. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  create  a 
new  title.  Instead  it  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
institutes  under  title  V,  and  broadened  the 
permissible  types  of  Institutes  In  title  VI. 
The  new  types  of  Institutes  were  for  school 
librarians  and  educational  media  specialists 
and  for  persons  who  engaged  in  or  are 
preparing  to  engage  In  the  teactilng,  or 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of  his- 
tory, civics,  geography,  English,  or  remedial 
reading. 

The  conference  substitute,  as  has  been 
described,  retains  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing institutes  in  part  B  of  title  V.  The 
remainder  of  the  Institutes  are  authorized 
In  the  new  title  XI.  The  new  title  retains 
all  the  categories  of  institutes  provided 
in  the  House  amendment.  In  addition  it 
Includes  educational  media  specialists  and 
the  categories  of  history,  English,  and 
geography  from  the  Senate  bill.  In  agree- 
ing to  the  Inclusion  of  geography.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  that  "geography"  does  not 
include  the  field  of  study  known  as  geo- 
politics. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Edith  Green, 
John  Bbademas, 
James  Roosevelt, 
Carlton  R.   Sickles, 
Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  legislative  his- 
tory regarding  the  conference  report,  I 
am  under  an  obligation  to,  and,  in  fact, 
under  instructions  from,  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  the  House  man- 
agers to  discuss  briefly  the  basis  upon 
which  agreement  was  reached.  I  shall 
take  the  time  to  do  so  because  the  legis- 
lative history  we  make  here  today  may  be 
of  utmost  importance  in  the  years  ahead 
in  administering  the  act.  The  report  I 
make  today  supplements  the  report  of 
the  House  managers,  our  conference 
practice  being  that  the  Senate  conferees 
do  not  file  a  written  report.  Therefore, 
it  is  Important  that  we  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  part 
of  the  bill. 

Before  I  do  so.  however,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  deepest  appreciation  to 
Senators  who  served  with  me  on  the  con- 
ference committee  for  the  valuable  sup- 
port which  they  gave  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  this  important  legislation. 


October  t 

The  President  of  the  United  Statp.  •. 
signing  legislation  that  had  beeiinaLS 
in  the  88th  Congress,  said  that  thlinl? 
gress  had  passed  more  educational  wS! 
latlon  of  greater  Import  than  hadX 
enacted  by  any  other  Congress  in^ 
past  100  years.  He  referred  to  the  M? 
rell  Act  of  1862  as  being  the  last  eSt 
piece  of  major  legislation  on  educ^m 
other  than  the  National  Defense  Ed2 
tion  Act  of  1958,  prior  to  the  various^ 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  88th  rw 
gress.  ^^ 

I  make  this  statement  now  as  a  fltOnt 
introduction  to  the  tribute  and  thaS 
T  wish  to  express  to  my  colleagues  onS 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  i 
wish  particularly  to  thank  the  Republi- 
can Senators  who  worked  so  closely  with 
me  and  my  colleagues  on  the  subconunlt. 
tee.  Senator  Prouty  and  Senator  jAvm. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  and 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs]  not  only  signed  the  confer- 
ence  report,  but  were  diligent  in  their 
attendance  and  constructive  in  their  sug- 
gestions  during  our  conference  meetings. 
Without  the  assistance  of  Senator 
Prottty  and  Senator  Javits,  in  my  Judg. 
ment  we  would  have  had  an  entirely  dif. 
ferent  and  more  limited  in  scope  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  bill  to  con- 
sider. We  would  not  have  had  a  bill 
which  follows  as  closely  the  Senate  pro- 
visions of  S.  3060  as  the  one  we  ai« 
proud  to  report  this  morning. 

I  also  wish  to  say  of  these  two  Sena- 
tors that  at  no  time  was  there  the  slight- 
est Indication  of  any  partisansliip  enter- 
ing Into  their  discussion  of  the  problemi 
before  the  committee.  That  Is  the  way 
it  should  be  when  we  work  on  a  subject 
matter  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country,  irrespective  of 
party  membership. 

This  attitude  on  their  part  was  but  a 
reflection  and  a  continuation  of  the  care- 
ful consideration  each  had  given  to  thla 
legislation.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
publicly  my  gratitude  to  Senators 
Prouty  and  Javits  for  their  constructive 
assistance.  S.  3060  In  many  of  Its  par- 
ticulars gives  solid  evidence  of  their  ded- 
ication to  the  great  cause  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  greatly  re- 
miss if  I  failed  to  acknowledge  the  wise 
counsel  given  to  me  by  my  beloved  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who,  although 
he  could  not  be  with  us  physically  dur- 
ing the  conference  sessions,  was  never- 
theless always  a  tangible  presence  in  our 
midst. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  believe  the  con- 
ference report  on  education  Is  a  distinct 
advance  In  our  educational  programs.  I 
congratulate  the  conference  committee. 
I  am  glad  the  report  has  come  forth  In 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much  for  his 
comment. 

As  I  Indicated  to  Senator  Hill  in  my 
report  on  our  activities  recently,  there 
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-  fpw  If  any,  subcommittee  chairmen 
•^n  f^  more  greatly  Indebted  than  I  do 
to  iSraK  HILL  for  his  unfailing  tact, 
curtesy,  and  support. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  Labor 
committee,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen 
S,7from  the  State  of  Michigan  [Mi 
SdNAMARA],  the  senior  Senator 
Tpras  [Mr.  Yarborottgh],  the 
c^tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
Si  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vh:- 
rinla  [Mr.  Randolph]— to  each  I  owe  a 
HPbt  of  gratitude  for  their  diUgence.  for 
Sftelr  support,  and  for  their  unfailing 
maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate where  it  could  be  fully  maintained  on 
the  basis  of  logic  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment and  for  their  gracious  acceptance 
of  those  conscionable  compromises  which 
had  to  be  made  if  agreements  were  to  be 
secured  and  if  we  were  to  bring  forth  the 
strong  bUl  that  we  are  brhiging  forth 
in  this  conference  report  today. 

There  were  times  when  materials  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Randolph  on  the  basis 
of  communications  from  West  Virginia 
educational  leaders  helped  to  resolve  our 
problem.  At  other  points,  materials  pre- 
sented with  vigor  and  lucidity  by  Senator 
Yarborough  carried  the  day.  So  also,  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  contributions  to 
the  conference  of  Senators  McNamara 
and  Clark  have  had  their  effect  upon  the 
outcome. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  served  with  Sen- 
ator Randolph  in  conference  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  after  he  listens  and 
realizes  that  a  proposal  is  being  put  forth 
which  would  do  great  damage  to  the  bill 
before  the  committee,  in  his  very  tactful 
and  courteous  manner  he  makes  it  clear 
to  the  whole  conference  that  if  they  per- 
sist on  that  road  they  will  lose  the  vote  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  did 
that  again  in  our  conference  and  was  of 
assistance  to  me  by  so  doing  on  several 
Important  occasions. 

All  Senators  who  participated  in  the 
conference  signed  the  conference  report. 
Yet,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  Indicate  to  the  Senate  that  had  he 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence, it  is  doubtful,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  have  found  it  possible  to 
accept  the  agreenaents  which  were 
reached,  since  he  indicated  at  the  time 
of  the  committee  consideration  of  S.  3060 
that  for  the  reasons  given  in  his  individ- 
ual views  to  the  committee  report  the 
basis  for  his  opposition  to  the  Senate 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  bill  and  the  agreements 
which  were  reached  on  each  title. 

title  I — general  provisions — national 
defense  education  act 

Title  I  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act  contains  general  provisions  covering 
the  act  and  includes  a  statement  of  con- 
gressional findings  and  a  declaration  of 
policy,  a  prohibition  of  Federal  control 
of  education,  and  the  definition  of  terms 
contained  in  the  act. 

Under  the  declaration  of  policy  under 
existing  law,  there  appears  the  state- 
ment: 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  identify 
and  educate  more  of  the  talent  of  omi  Nation. 


This  requires  programs  that  will  give  as- 
surance that  no  student  of  ability  wUl  be 
denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  education 
because  of  financial  need;  will  correct  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  existing  Imbalances 
in  our  educational  programs  which  have  led 
to  an  insufficient  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion educated  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages  and  trained  in 
technology. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  omitted 
the  language  which  reads  "which  have 
led  to  an  Insuflacient  proportion  of  our 
population  educated  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages 
and  trained  In  technology." 

Since  the  Senate  amendments  to  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  title  in  and  in 
the  institutes  title  expanded  the  coverage 
of  the  disciplines  beyond  science,  mathe- 
matics, modem  foreign  languages,  and 
technology,  it  was  our  view  that  the 
change  suggested  by  the  House  was  rea- 
sonable. The  Senate  conferees,  there- 
fore, receded  on  this  point. 

Under  the  definitions  section  of  the 
bill,  in  the  House  version  there  appeared 
the  terms  "school  of  nursing,"  "collegiate 
school  of  nursing,"  "associate  degree 
school  of  nursing,"  and  the  term  "ac- 
credited," which  were  strongly  urged 
upon  us  by  House  managers.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  resisted  the  inclusion  of 
tills  language,  basing  our  resistance  upon, 
first,  the  position  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  and,  second,  our  imderstand- 
ing,  based  upon  conversations  with  the 
Oflflce  of  Education,  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  defined  terms  neither  added  to,  nor 
detracted  from,  the  rights  or  benefits 
conferred  upon  persons  enrolled  in 
schools  of  nursing  under  this  or  any 
other  act. 

After  much  discussion  and  debate,  we 
were  reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept 
these  new  definitions  on  the  clear  un- 
derstanding, which  is  set  forth  In  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  that,  in  fact,  the  addition 
of  these  terms  in  the  language  of  the  act 
does  not  change,  in  any  respect,  the  au- 
thorities under  this  or  any  other  student 
loan  act,  nor  will  it  affect  the  admin- 
istration of  the  various  loan  programs. 
It  was  further  agreed — at  the  insistence, 
as  I  recall  it,  of  Senator  Javits — that  in 
making  legislative  history  on  this  point 
of  the  intention  of  the  conferees  it  is 
our  view  that  in  no  way  does  the  in- 
clusion of  these  terms  relating  to  a  spe- 
cific profession  constitute  a  precedent 
for  naming,  subsequently,  other  profes- 
sions or  designating  preprofessional 
students. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  which  took 
place  on  this  point  and  the  representa- 
tions which  were  made  which  led  to  the 
recession  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  thus 
permitting  the  Inclusion  of  these  terms, 
Senators  may  feel  that  the  following 
communications  on  the  point  may  be  of 
enlightening  interest.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1964,  from  the  American  Nurses' 
Association;  my  letter  of  September  25, 
1964,  to  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion; and  their  reply  dated  September  28, 
1964. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Ntjeses"  Association,  Inc., 

NevD  York.  N.Y.,  September  2, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  conferees  are  scheduled  to  meet 
soon  to  consider  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  amendments  (S.  3060).  The 
American  Nurses'  Association  would  like  to 
express  its  support  of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  The 
Senate  version  does  not  specifically  mention 
or  define  nurses  or  nursing  education. 

Since  the  American  Nurses'  Association  has 
strongly  supported  other  legislation  which 
provides  loans  to  nurses,  the  specific  refer- 
ence to  nurses  in  the  House  version  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  is  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Judith  G.  Whitaker,  R  JJ., 

Executive  Director. 


September  25,  1964. 
Miss  Julia  C.  Thompson,  R.N., 
Washington  Representative,  American  Nuraef 
Association.  Inc.,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Miss  Thompson  :  You  will  recall  that 
on  September  2,  1964,  Mrs.  Judith  G.  Whlt- 
alcer,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  wrote  me  with 
respect  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  amendment,  S.  3060,  in  which  she 
stated : 

"The  American  Nurses'  Association  would 
like  to  express  its  support  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  Senate  version  does  not  specifically 
mention  or  define  nurses  or  nxirsing  educa- 
tion. 

"Since  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
has  strongly  supported  other  legislation 
which  provides  loans  to  nurses,  the  specific 
reference  to  nurses  in  the  House  version  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary." 

In  accordance  with  my  obligations  as  a 
conferee,  I  in  good  faith  presented  this  letter 
to  the  conference  committee.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  the  position  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  with, 
respect  to  the  language  of  section  103  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  expressed 
in  the  September  2  letter,  was  challenged. 
The  matter  was  resolved  by  requesting 
Representative  Edith  Green  for  the  con- 
ference committee  to  telephone  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  to  verify  the  position 
of  the  organization. 

You  can  understand,  I  am  sure,  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  I  foimd  myself 
when  Representative  Green  reported  that  she 
had  spoken  with  you  and  had  learned  that 
the  September  2  letter  had  been  dispatched 
during  a  period  in  which  you  were  on  leave, 
that  the  Information  contained  in  the 
September  2  letter  was  erroneous,  and  that  it 
had  been  based  upon  language  of  an  earlier 
version  of  the  bill  and  that  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  therefore  did  not  object 
to  the  retention  of  nursing  in  the  definitions 
under  title  I  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  asked  that  its  September  2  letter 
be  withdrawn. 

Since  the  position  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  on  this  part  of  the  bill  was  of 
vital  concern  to  each  of  the  conferees,  the 
receipt  of  this  information  from  Repre- 
sentative Green  resulted  in  a  recession  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  adoption  of  the 
House  position. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  not  apprised  of  the  correct  view- 
point of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  at 
an  earlier  date,  since,  as  I  have  Indicated,  it 
would  have  spared  the  Senate  conferees  some 
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fklth  of  the  true  position  of  the 

Turses'  Association. 

that  the  matter  may  be  clarifled 

legislative  history  which  will  be 

bill  when  the  matter  Is  debated 

hopefully  early  next  week,  I 

much  appreciate  receiving  your 

so  that  I  may  make  a  full  report 


tn  good 
American 

In  ordei 
during  thd 
made  on 
In  the 
woxild  verr 
comments 
to  my  colleagues. 

With  kli  idest  regards, 


tie 
Senate, 


Slnqerely, 

Wayne  Morse, 
Chaiiman,  Education  Subcommittee. 
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New 
Hon.  Wati(x 
Chairman. 
ScTiati 
Welfare 

Dkas 
your  lette: 
Julia  C. 
tlve  for 

I  would 
letter  sent 
1964,  In 
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erence  to 
Defense 

We  very 
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committee 
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Nttksis'  Assoctation,  Inc., 
York,  N.Y..  September  28. 1964. 

MOSSK, 

Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
',  Washington,  D.C. 

Mohse:  This  is  In  answer  to 

of  September  25,  1964,  to  Miss 

n,  Washington  representa- 

Amerlcan  Nurses'  Association. 

like  to  reaffirm  the  context  of  the 

to  you  and  dated  September  2, 

the  American  Nurses'  Assocla- 

the  desire  that  the  specific  ref- 

rjurses  under  title  I  of  the  National 

Act  be  removed. 

much  regret  the  embarrassing  po- 

\hlch  you  were  placed  during  the 

conference.    The  American  Nurses' 

is      equally      embarrassed      to 


Sktatob 


T  lompsoi 
thB 


wl  ich 


Estimated 


iistribution  of  legislative  authorizations,  National  Defense  Eduratinn  .\et  of  1958,  title  II,  sec.  202{a),  as  proposed  to  be  amended 

by  Senate-House  ronfrrmrr,  Srpt.  24,  1064 


St  bte 


Alabama... 

Alaska 

Aruona 

Arkansas... 
Calilbmia.- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. .- 

Montana... 


TTTLM  m — 
KNUTO 
1CATIC8, 
OTHXS 


Mr 

pleased  tc 
conference 
tlally  to 
the  NatioiMtl 
tained  in 

One 
House  te^m 
term 
304(a)  of 
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learn  that  a  conversation  between  Miss 
Thompson  and  Congresswoman  Green  could 
have  been  construed  to  mean  that  the  In- 
formation contained  in  the  September  2  let- 
ter was  erroneous.  This  was  certainly  not 
the  Intent  of  any  comments  made  to  Mrs. 
Green.  Although  It  Is  correct  that  Miss 
Thompson  was  on  leave  when  the  letter  was 
sent,  the  letter  was  properly  cleared  and  ap- 
proved through  my  oflRce  In  New  York.  It 
expressed  then,  as  it  does  now,  the  feelings  of 
the  association. 

It  Is  also  correct  that  a  statement  was  sent 
out  preceding  action  on  the  House  floor  con- 
cerning several  portions  of  the  bill  which 
were  unsatisfactory  to  the  American  Nurses* 
Association.  All  but  one  of  these  provisions 
were  removed  by  amendment  on  the  House 
floor.  This  one  provision  Is  the  specific  ref- 
erence to  nurses  In  the  bill.  Only  In  this 
sense  was  the  letter  based  upon  language  of 
an  earlier  version  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  reassure  you  that  had  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  changed  Its 
position,  you  would  have  been  notified  in 
writing  prior  to  the  conference.  We  very 
much  regret  that  a  hasty  telephone  conver- 
sation was  misinterpreted  and  used  to  refute 
our  letter  to  you  of  September  2. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  JuDPTH  G.  Whitaker.  R.N., 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  view  of  the  Senate  conferees  that 


October  t 

the  legislative  history  that  has  been  mun. 
in  this  respect  should  preclude  thls^^ 
from  being  considered  a  precedent  f 
the  future,  in  the  event  similar  nj? 
posals  were  to  be  made  concerning  Sh 
er  fields.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  thSl 
communications  have  been  printed  i« 
the  Record.  °* 

TTTLE    n LOANS    TO    STUDENTS    IN    BIGBB 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  the  dollar  amount  of 
loans  to  students  in  institutions  of  liigh. 
er  education  are  a  compromise  between 
the  amounts  originally  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
Briefly,  the  authorization  for  this  pur- 
pose -increases  the  present  $135  millio^ 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965  to 
$163.3  million;  to  $179.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966,  $190  million  in  fiscal  year  1967 
and  $195  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
State-by-State  tabulation  of  the  esti- 
mated distribution  of  these  funds,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Offlce  of  Educatioa 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


United   States  and 
outly  ng  parts. 


60  Ptatts  and  Dis- 
trict (  {Columbia.. 


Fiscal  year 


State 


1965 


1966 


1967 


196H 


$163,300,000     $179,300,000     $190,000,000  i     $195. 000,  fXX) 


162,176.927}     178,066,889  |     188.693.302!       193.6,58,914  || 


2, 245, 349 
65,807 
1,660,469 
1. 453, 648 
16,936,492 
2, 270, 206 
2,071,351 

318. 837 
3, 709, 141 
2,704,085 

568,096 

641,498 
8,082.566 
4, 678, 718 
3, 103, 388 
2. 659, 417 
2,307,863 
2.969,172 

672, 622 
2, 298, 143 
6, 283, 631 
7,057,009 
3,954,896 
1,931,505 
4, 036,  476 

744, 378 


2,465, 
72, 
1, 823, 
1,596, 
18, 595. 
2,492, 
2,274, 

350, 
4, 072, 
2,969, 

623, 

704, 
8,  874, 
5,  137, 
3,  407. 
2.919. 
2,533, 
3,260, 

738. 
2, 523, 
6,899, 
7, 748, 
4,342, 
2, 1-20, 
4,431. 

817, 


346 
255 
161 
075 
915 
639 
300 
076 
560 
029 
757 
351 
490 
135 
456 
m.'i 
985 
089 
5'25 
313 
296 
449 
392 
752 
967 
311 


2, 612, 
76, 
1,931, 
1,691, 
19, 705, 
2,641, 
2, 410, 

370, 
4. 315, 
3, 146, 

660, 

746, 
9,404, 
5,  443, 
3, 610. 
3.094, 
2,685, 
3,454, 

782, 
2,673, 
7,311, 
8,210, 
4,601, 
2, 247, 
4,696. 

866. 


470 
567 
%1 
323 
663 
391 
023 
968 
596 
211 
981 
385 
088 
701 
SOI 
240 
205 
640 
598 
896 
022 
849 
531 
311 
451 
085 


2,e.>^l,219 
78,  581 
1,982,802 
1,735,832 
2<1,  -224,  ■2-25 
2,710,901 

2.  473,  444 
381),  73«) 

4,  429, 164 
3,229.006 

678, 375 

766,  {r2t) 

9,651,564 

5.  5S6, 9.51) 

3.  7(15,  «---J 
3.175.667 
2,  755, 868 
3,545.551 

803,192 
2,  744,  262 
7,503,418 
8.  426. 924 

4.  722, 624 
2.306,451 
4,  820, 042 

888,877 


N'ebriiski  

.Nevada 

.\'ew  Hampshire.. 

N'ew  Jersey 

N'ew  .Mexico 

New  York 

.Nort!i  C.irnlina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  - 

Oklahoma 

Orepon   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah..   

\>rniont 

Virginia 

Wiw-^hington 

West  V  irginia 

Wi.sconsin.. 

Wyoiiiing 

1  'istrict  (if  Columbia 


,  -Xnicrican  Samoa. 

("anal  Zone 

[  thiam.       

Puerto  Kico 

I  Virtiin  Islands 


Fiscal  year 


1965 


$1 


3, 

13, 
4, 

7, 
2, 

2 

sl 

1. 

3 

8, 
1 

2, 
3 
1. 
3. 

1. 


546, 967 
176,388 
660,  512 
140, 674 
832,864 
144,  547 
104,514 
786.815 
977, 456 
636,526 
221, 9-26 
663,875 
861,  757 
640,605 
•58, 931 
205,418 
943, 740 
844,824 
563,741 
706,635 
265,223 
424.  223 
981.929 
339. 392 
422.683 


23,157 

16.890 

1,081.698 

1,328 


1966 


$1,698,538 

193, 670 

725. 229 
3, 448, 394 

914, 467 

14,432,439 

4,  506,  671 

863,906 
8,  759, 081 
2,  894, 850 
2, 439, 629 
9, 402, 957 

946,192 
1,801,350 

833,290 
3, 519, 483 
9. 820, 040 
2.  025,  579 

618. 975 
2.971.829 
3, 585. 147 
1.563.767 
4.  372.  076 

372. 645 
1,  562.  076 


25, 426 

18.545 

1,187,682 

1.458 


1967 


$1,799,901 

205,228 

768,508 
3, 654, 182 

969,039 

15, 293, 716 

4,  775, 613 

915,461 
9, 281,  792 
3, 067, 605 
2, 585, 217 
9, 964, 093 
1, 002, 657 
1,908,849 

883,018 

3, 729, 513 

10, 406, 065 

2, 146, 458 

655,914 
3, 149, 177 
3.  799. 097 
1,  657.  088 
4, 632. 986 

394.883 
1,655,295 


26,944 

19.651 

1,258,558 

1,545 


1968 


$l,847,2tt 

210,8a 

788, 7S2 

3,7S0,3U 

994,540 

15,606,18} 

4,801,W 

939, 5Q 

9,52«,0ie 

3,148,3U 

2,6S3,M 

10,228,30) 

1,029,04) 

1,950,082 

908,255 

3, 827,  in 

10, 679,  m 

2,202,>M 

673,178 

3.232,0(0 

3,890,071 

l,700,8tg 

4,7M.m 

408,275 

1,S96,85« 


27,853 

20,180 

1,291,678 

i.m 


Note. — Du  tribution  of  all  amounts  estimated  on  the  basis  of  full-time  degree  credit  enrollment  U'xcluding  U.S.  service  schools),  fall  1963. 


r  NANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTH- 
E  rSTRTJCnON  IN  SCIENCE,  MATHE- 
CODSRM  FOREIGN-  LANGITAGES,  AND 
8X7BJICTS 


CBrnCAL 

MORSE. 


Mr.   President,   I  am 

report  to  the  Senate  that  the 

committee  agreed  substan- 

amendments  to  title  in  of 

Defense  Education  Act  con- 

the  Senate  version  of  S.  3060. 

the  acceptance  of  the 

"reading"  for  the  Senate 

reading"    in    section 

the  National  Defense  Educa- 


t  le 


dif  erence. 


'remedial 


tion  Act  deserves  comment.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  language  on  this 
point  on  the  assurance  that  the  term 
"reading"  is  a  broadly  inclusive  term 
which  encompasses  fully  the  category  of 
remedial  reading,  which  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  Senate 
committee  report.  No.  1275,  which  ac- 
companied S.  3060  to  the  Senate  floor, 
there  appeared  on  page  11  the  following 
language: 

The  committee  recognLzes  that  remedial 
reading    is    of    prime    Importance.      Reading 


skill  is  basic  to  education  In  all  other  areas- 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  reading 
ability  of  many  students  is  below  the  level 
needed  for  maxlmiun  educational  achleye- 
ment.  The  committee  understands  remedl&l 
reading  to  mean  Individual  or  group  Instnic- 
tlon  aimed  at  correcting  faulty  reading  bablta 
and/or  developing  Improved  reading  skill,  in- 
cluding eCQclency  and  accuracy.  In  its  de- 
liberations the  committee  was  influenced  by 
the  material  presented  to  it  by  a  Vermont 
physician  who  in  a  communication  stated, 
In  part — 

To  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty] — 
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.•r  would  line   to  suggest  therefore  that 

Jve  consideration  to  further  amending 

'^"^tional  Defense  Education  Act  so  that 

*'"'    hPin  can  be  provided  for  more  children 

a 

that  they 


TZ  wrfyan  age"  as  possible.    If  a  child  in 

&•  "  .    _      __    A  •.€-4'    or    BPrnr 


jlndergarten. 


or  first  or  second  grade,  can 


L^Tlve  therapy  for  the  specific  weaknesses 
Tt  they  so  often  demonstrate  (auditory 
JS-Unlnatlon  problems,  memory  span  dlf- 
flcuitlcs  visual  and  auditory  perceptual  dls- 
Lert  attention  problems,  etc.)  many  later- 
H«ie '  repetitions,  emotional  overlays,  and 
^ntlal  dropouts  can  be  prevented." 

The  term  "remedial  reading"  would  also 
include  specialized  equipment  used  In  spe- 
educatlon    classes.      For    example,    this 
cover  such   classes   as   those   for  the 


clal 
would 


unusually  gifted,  the  emotionally  disturbed, 


the  deaf,  or  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
committee  has  noted  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  this  title,  and  under  the 
institute  title,  is  empowered  to  provide  sup- 
port for  training  of  such  children  and 
teachers. 

The  conference  action  in  accepting  the 
term  "reading"  in  no  way  changes  the 
emphasis  which  the  Senate  report  gave 
to  the  term  "remedial  reading."  It 
merely  broadens  to  other  categories  of 
reading  in  our  school  systems  the  support 
previously  accorded  only  to  remedial 
reading. 

In  this  connection  also,  I  want  to  note 
for  the  Record  the  most  helpful  support 
I  received  from  the  Senator  from  Ver- 


mont and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, both  of  whom  on  many  occasions 
in  our  discussions  adverted  to  the  im- 
portance of  working  with  children  of  all 
age  levels  to  correct  and  remedy  reading 
deficiencies.  It  was  their  view,  which  I 
shared  and  I  believe  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  shared,  that  a  broad  inter- 
pretation should  be  given  to  the  reading 
authorities  to  make  sure  that  these 
youngsters  who  need  help  get  help.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  of  title  m  estimated 
distributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Estimated  distribution  of  legislative  authorizations,   National  Defense  Education  .Act  of  1958,  title  1 

amended  by  Senate-House  conference,  Sept.  24,  1964,  for  each  of  fiscal  years 


III,  sec.  302(a),  as  proposed  to  be 
1965-68 


State 


Acquisition  of  equipment  for 
science,  mathematics,  mod- 
em foreiini  lancuapcs,  and 
other  critical  subjects 


Grants  for      |  Loans  for  non- 
public schools  1  public  schools 


United  States  and  outlying 
parts 


50   States    and    District    of 
Columbia 


Alabama 

Alaska.- 

Ariiona 

Arkansas  

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut—. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia - 

Ha«-aiL .- 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansa"! 

Kentucky 

Loubiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

MlnnesotT 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


$79, 200, 000 


77, 769, 460 


2, 089, 07:: 

95, 345 

825, 045 

1, 096,  763 

4, 692, 896 

866,393 

707, 227 

133, 952 

2, 256, 586 

2, 513, 700 

274, 115 

430, 778 

2, 836, 888 

2, 028, 256 

1,361,199 

1,  025,  .334 

1,852,916 

2,141,299 

494,084 

1,306,554 

1,528,454 

3,281,426 

1,730.299 

1.482,787 

1,684,094 

353,453 


$10, 800, 000 


State  admin- 
istration and 
suiwrvision 


State 


10, 672, 056 


$10,000,000 


9,837,327 


53,059 
3,727 

56,075 

21, 472 
693,843 

76,660 
194,312 

33,894 
154,385 

46,138 

5,3,946 

15, 971 
929.856 
227,141 
171,598 

91,211 
155, 272 
250,387 

62,641 
242, 402 
461,379 
594,469 
297,944 

33,716 
294,573 

36.733 


188,955 

50,000 

82, 976 

99,201 

849,066 

100, 434 

127, 955 

50,000 

264, 126 

227,  362 

50,000 

50,000 

494,  570 

245, 847 

144.386 

113,784 

167, 595 

193, 679 

50,  525 

170,060 

247, 901 

436, 240 

•  186,  490 

134,117 

210, 521 

60,000 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

I"'istrict  of  Columbia. 


American  Samoa. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

Puerto  Kico 

Virgin  Islands 


Acquisition  of  equipment  for 

science,  mathematics,  mod- 

em  foreign 

anguagcs,   and 

State  admin- 

other critical 

subjects 

istration  and 
supervision 

Grants  for 

Loans  for  non- 

public schools 

public  schools 

V 

$687, 541 

$100,261 

$73,734 

96.991 

7,098 

50,000 

271,085 

61,931 

50,000 

1,681,223 

525, 262 

304,177 

667,596 

48.090 

60,383 

4.443,154 

1, 486. 173 

803,881 

2. 915. 620 

34,426 

,263,716 

397, 376 

36.378 

50,000 

3,  755, 845 

674, 145 

524,761 

1,266.671 

37.798 

124,464 

799, 514 

62,109 

94.888 

4,186,466 

1,082,466 

567,418 

297,661 

93,518 

SO,  000 

1,621,303 

28,038 

146,646 

441,994 

41,347 

50,000 

2,159,466 

65,  Oil 

195, 322 

5.374.317 

266. 180 

550,229 

616,541 

10. 825 

57, 713 

203,123 

31,232 

50,000 

2. 262, 271 

98, 487 

224.487 

1,235.333 

102.213 

157,326 

1.105.846 

30.699 

100,023 

1,852.429 

454,281 

212, 369 

165,  221 

6,921 

60,000 

175,957 

44.363 

60,000 

50,000 

2,307 

10,000 

50,000 

1.242 

10,000 

50,000 

8.696 

10,000 

1,230,540 

110,199 

122,673 

50.000 

6,501 

10.000 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  dwelt  on  the  "reading" 
and  "remedial  reading"  points  of  title 
m,  National  Defense  Education  Act,  at 
some  length  in  conference.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  the  majority  House  con- 
ferees— in  fact,  I  know  of  no  conferee  on 
either  side  of  the  House  conferees  who 
would  not  share  the  view  which  I  now 
express  for  legislative  history — that  read- 
ing, as  used  in  the  bill,  covers  remedial 
reading. 

Let  me  say  to  the  teachers  of  America, 
to  the  educators  of  America,  that  al- 
though the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  was  of  assistance  in  every  part 
of  the  bill,  this  section  dealing  with 
reading  is  a  monument  to  him,  because 
he  presented  us  with  the  data,  the  infor- 
mation, and  the  evidence  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem, from  the  elementary  grades  right 
up  to  college,  involves  the  problem  of 
reading. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  who  supplement- 
ed the  evidence  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  provided  from  authorities 
in  West  Virginia,  backing  up  everything 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
brought  up. 

I  close  these  comments  by  saying  that, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  us  in  preventing  drop- 
outs in  this  country  from  grade  school, 
high  school,  and  college,  is  the  problem 
of  better  training  in  reading.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  training  students  to 
read  print.  In  many  instances,  it  calls 
for  psychological  treatment.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

I  remember  one  dramatic  example  of 
the  type  of  difficulty  with  which  we  are 
confronted,  that  a  student  appearing  to 
be  normal  in  every  other  respect  will 
see  one  word  the  right  way  up  and  the 
next  word  the  wrong  side  up. 


How  can  we  possibly  educate  that 
ohild  until  we  get  to  the  bottom  of 
what  causes  the  reading  disturbance? 
Every  dollar  we  spend  to  improve  read- 
ing instruction  in  the  schools  of  America 
will  pay  dividends  a  thousandfold.  If  we 
can  correct  a  reading  problem  in  a  child, 
we  make  it  possible  for  that  child  to  go 
on  through  the  educational  process,  in 
many  instances  on  to  college,  and  that 
child  can  become  a  great  asset  to  our 
society. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  graciousness  with  which  he  has 
referred  to  me.  It  is  evident  from  what 
he  has  just  said  that  a  single  letter  from 
a  constituent  can  sometimes  carry  great 
impact  upon  the  course  of  major  legisla- 
tion. 
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Vermont  doctor  who  has  been  so 
In  the  dl£Bcult  problems  of 
)ut  what  the  handicaps  were  of 
which  makes  It  so  dif- 
them  to  move  along  In  school 
as  their  other  classmates,  has 
.  Indeed,  to  the  committee, 
out  that  many   of   these 
youngsters  have  normal  or  superior  In- 
telllgenqe  and  If  we  can  find  out  the 
which  they  are  experiencing 
and  we  can  enable  them 
those  handicaps,  they  will 
sible,  progressive  students  which 
cert^dnly  eliminate  the  probability  of 
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I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  say  that 

benefit  from  the  National  De- 

^ucation    Act    legislation — and 

udes  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 

a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 

from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

in  bringing  this  measure 

stages  has  been  outstanding 

refiected  the  same  t3rpe  of  pro- 

and  cooperative  outlook  on  his 

helped  make  possible  enact - 

more  educational   legislation 

been  approved  by  any  Congress 

of  the  United  States, 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
Senator  from  Oregon.    I  cer- 
atpreciate  his  help  and  coopera- 
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Mr.  President,  I  would 

than  human  if  I  did  not  tell  the 

rom  Vermont  that  I  appreciate 

milch  the  comments  he  has  just 

as  I  have  said  before,  we  did 

er.    Whatever  we  have  accom- 

thls  bill,  we  did  it  together  as 

members.     I  wish  to  thank 

much  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  too  often 
for  granted  the  persistent  and 
efforts  which  our  represent- 
conference  committees  make 
differences  over  important 
I  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
frojn  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his 
efforts  in  helping  obtain  agree- 
the  extension  and  improvement 
Ifetional  Defense  Education  Act. 
wc  rk  on  the  conference  committee 
tart  with  his  long  and  patient 
chairman  of  the  Educatton 
ttee    of    ovu-    Committee    on 
Public  Welfare  to  help  imr 
educational  facilities  and  stand- 
American  young  people.    As  one 
served  alongside  him  on  the 
and  who  has  watched  him 
together  divergent  views  in  order 
progress,  I  feel  that  he  deserves 
t  which  is  now  being  bestowed 


B  success  Is  further  evidence  of 

efforts  and,  as  one  who  has 

rclcognltion  for  the  2-year  com- 

qolleges,  I  know  that  in  Senator 

have  a  true  supporter. 

Mr,  President,  I  thank 
for  his  most  gracious  com- 
The  senior  Senator  from  New 
long  been  our  mentor  on  the 
Importailce  of  providing  support  to  the 
Junior  apd  community  college  segment 


w; 

MDRSE. 
Sens  tor 


hi  IS 


cope  with  this  demand  is  the  dearth  m 
trained  personnel  to  conduct  thMeSH 
tutes.  It  should  be  clear  that  one  ofS 
intentions  of  this  legislation  is  to  l2 
fill  this  hiatus  by  providing  for  the  trahT 
ing  of  the  trainers  of  counselors  as  laS 
case  in  the  other  institutes  under  tiUe 

number  of  train. 

would  remove  a 


of  higher  education.  He  helped  to  pio- 
neer in  this  field,  and  I  therefore  appre- 
ciate all  the  more  his  kind  comments 
which  I  accept  only  as  the  symbol  of  the 
team  of  Senators,  both  on  and  off  the 
committee,  who  have  labored  together  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  point  of  pas- 
sage. On  that  team  I  count  always  the  XT.  By  increasing  the  numbero?  trai"* 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  turn  now  ers  of  coimselors,  we  would  remaw  * 
to  the  fellowships  title  of  the  National     major   bottleneck   now  preventing  thl 

establishment  of  institutes  in  sufadSt 
number  to  accommodate  those  whou* 
qualified  to  enroll  and  wish  to  do  so 

It  should  be  clear,  as  well,  that  coim. 
selors  in  schools  should  have  the  benefit 
of  well-trained  supervisors  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  keeping  abreast  of  new  de- 
velopments in  this  rapidly  growing  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  ways  can  be  found 
to  administer  this  legislation  to  estab- 
lish more  counseling  and  guidance  insti- 
tutes in  States  in  which  it  has  not  pre- 
viously been  possible  to  have  these  val- 
uable programs.  Qualified  individuals 
who  wish  to  attend  these  institutes 
should  not  be  required  to  undergo  the 
added  expenses  of  long-distance  travel 
to  reach  colleges  or  universities  offering 
such  programs. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  am 
sure,  will  move  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
keen  insight  to  make  immediate  use  of 
the  full  range  of  training  of  counseling 
and  guidance  personnel  envisaged  by  the 
act — counselors  for  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools,  junior  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  higher  education,  and 
training  for  supervisors  and  trainers  of 
counseling  and  guidance  personnel. 

Under  the  House  version  of  S.  3060, 
the  title  V-B  was  repealed  and  the  guid- 
ance and  counseling  institutes  were 
transferred  to  a  new  title  XT.  Under 
existing  law  $7,250,000  is  currently  au- 
thorized specifically  for  guidance  and 
counseling  institute  programs.  Under 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  this  ear- 
marking of  funds  would  have  ceased  and 
the  funding  of  institutes  under  the  new 
title  XI  of  the  House  version  would  have 
been  left  fully  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
for  but  $35  million  for  all  institutes.  The 
Senate  version  of  S.  3060  would  have 
provided  $10  million  for  guidance  and 
counseling  institutes  and  $30  million  for 
all  other  institutes. 

The  conference  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  maintains  the  guidance 
and  counseling  institute  program  In  title 
V-B  of  the  act  but  at  the  $7,250,000  au- 
thorization of  existing  law.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  extent  that  its  conferees 
accepted  the  placing  in  title  XI  of  the 
currently  authorized  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage institutes  and  the  new  institutes 
which  were  created  in  a  new  title  XI  of 
the  act.  These  new  institutes  will  be 
discussed  under  title  XI  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of  title 
V-A  estimated  distributions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Defense  Education  Act. 

TirLI    rv NATIONAL     DErENSE     FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  President,  the  following  title  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  cur- 
rently provides  for  1,500  fellowships  an- 
nually. The  Senate  version  of  S.  3060 
expanded  this  program,  which  is  of  ma- 
jor importance  if  we  are  to  expand  our 
higher  educational  teaching  forces,  from 
the  present  1.500  figure  to  5.000  fellow- 
ships for  this  fiscal  year,  7.500  fellow- 
ships for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  the  Com- 
missioner would  have  been  authorized 
for  the  final  2  years  to  award  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10,000  fellowships  annually. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we  at- 
tempted to  maintain  these  figures  which 
I  personally  believe  are  fully  justified  by 
the  evidence  presented  in  our  hearings. 
However,  as  Senators  are  aware,  it  is 
necessary  at  times  to  secure  agreement  to 
concede  items  of  quantity  provided  that 
principles  of  quality  are  maintained.  In 
this  instance,  both  House  and  Senate  re- 
treated from  the  original  positions  and 
accepted  the  program  which  will  provide 
a  doubling  of  scholarships  this  year  to 
3.000,  a  doubling  of  that  figure  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  6,000,  and  an  increase 
thereafter  for  the  final  2  years  of  the 
program  to  7,500  fellowships  annually. 

Other  modifications  to  this  title  which 
are  shown  in  the  summary  were  largely 
of  a  conforming  nature  dictated  by  the 
policy  decision  on  the  numbers  of  fel- 
lowships to  be  established.  I  regret, 
however,  that  we  were  unable  to  main- 
tain the  increased  stipend  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

TITLE    V GTJIDANCE,    COUNSELING,    AND   TESTINO 

This  title  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  consists  of  two  parts.  Part  A 
is  concerned  with  programs  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  in  this  area  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  prevailed.  The  services 
under  part  A  will  now  be  available  to 
schoolchildren  at  all  educational  levels 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  junior 
and  community  college  level.  Author- 
izations for  this  part  of  title  V  were  in- 
creased from  the  present  $17.5  million 
to  $24  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$24.5  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

Title  V-B  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  refers  to  institutes  for  the 
training  of  teachers  who  are  working  or 
preparing  to  work  in  the  school  systems 
as  coimseling  and  guidance  personnel. 

It  is  a  disturbing  fact  that  only  one 
out  of  five  teachers  and  counselors  who 
apply  for  enrollment  in  counseling  and 
guidance  institutes  can  be  accepted.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  our  inability  to 
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Btate 


x:.s.  and  outlying 
parts- 

SO  states  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Xlgbanaa ' 

Alaska 

hltiODA 

jLttbDsas 

Cilifornia - 

Colondo    - 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Otorpa 

Hawaii --- 

Idaho ■ 

Illinois 

Indiana — 

Io»8 

itnsas - 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana 

Miine 

Maryland  --  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana - — 

Nebraska - - 


Fiscal  year 


1965 


$24, 000, 000 


1966 


$24,  ."iOO,  000 


1967 


$30,000,000 


23,616,000 


465. 334 
50,000 

204, 342 

244,301 

2,090,971 

247. 335 
315,112 

69,684 
6.'>0, 456 
559,919 

93,067 

99,136 
1.217,962 
605, 440 
355,  .')76 
280.212 
412,731 
476, 968 
124,426 
418,801 
610,498 
1,074.315 
459. 265 
330, 286 
518,443 

95,000 
181,582 


24,108,000 


475, 091 

60,000 

208, 627 

249, 423 

2,134,810 
252,  521 
321,719 
60, 936 
664,094 
571,658 
95,018 
101,215 

1,243,498 
618,134 
3C)3, 031 
286,087 
421,385 
486,968 
127,035 
427, 582 
623, 298 

1,096,840 
468, 894 
337.211 
529,313 
97,084 
185,389 


29, 520, 000 


682,233 

60,000 

255, 672 

305,667 

2,616,209 
309,464 
392,267 
74, 676 
813, 847 
700,567 
116,445 
124,039 

1,523,907 
757, 523 
444, 895 
350,600 
516,407 
596, 779 
1.5,5,681 
524, 001 
763, 852 

1,344,177 
574, 629 
413,252 
648, 073 
118.976 
227,  IM 


1968 


$30. 000, 000 


29, 520, 000 


582,223 
50,000 

255. 672 
305,667 

2,616,209 
309,464 
392,267 
74, 676 
813,847 
700,567 
116,445 
124, 039 

1,523,907 
757,  ,523 
444, 895 
350,600 
516,407 
596, 779 
155,681 
524, 001 
763, 852 

1,344,177 
574, 629 
413,2.52 

648. 673 
118,976 
227,914 


State 


Fiscal  year 


1965 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York... _ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peimsyl  vania - . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Outlj-ing  parts 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Guam 

PaertoRieo 

Virgin  Islands... 


$50,000 

76, 376 

749. 087 

148,  70) 

,  979, 695 

649,  445 

88,515 

,292,314 

306,514 

233. 679 

, 372, 736 

101,065 

361,140 

98,631 

481,014 

,  355, 033 

142,129 

50, 074 

.5,52,  837 

387,441 

246,324 

522, 995 

50,000 

78,399 


384,000 


20,000 
20.  000 
20,000 
304,000 
20,000 


1966 


$.50,000 

77,977 

764,793 

151,822 

2,021,201 

663.061 

90,371 

1,319,410 

312,940 

238,  578 

1,401,518 

103, 797 

368,712 

100,699 

491,099 

1,383,444 

145,109 

51,124 

564,428 

395,  .565 

251,488 

533, 961 

50,000 

80,042 


1967 


1968 


$52, 527 

95,561 

937, 2.53 

186,058 

2,476,982 
812,  581 
110,748 

1,616,936 
383,508 
292,377 

1,717,559 
127,203 
451,856 
123, 506 
601,842 

1,695,409 

177,831 

62, 652 

691,707 

484,764 

308,199 

654,369 

56,  957 

98,092 


392,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
312,000 
20,000 


480,000 


20,  OCX) 
20,000 
20.0(10 
400,000 
20,0(» 


$52,527 

05,561 

937,253 

186,058 

2, 476, 082 
812, 581 
110,749 

1,616,936 
383,506 
292,377 

1,717,659 
127, 203 
451,850 
123,406 
601,842 

1,695,400 

177,831 

62,652 

691,707 

484,764 

308,190 

654,369 

.56, 957 

98,092 


480,000 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
400,  (K)0 
20,000 


jjOTj Distribution  of  all  amounts  estimated  on  the  basis  of 

olumbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  as  of  Apr.  1,  1960,  for  the  othe 


Columbia, 

XnXE  VT LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  two 


school-age  (5  to  17)  population 
r  outlying  parts. 


ac- 


tions were  taken  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  language  development  title 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
First,  the  House  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  funding  provisions  of  what  was 
formerly  part  A  of  the  title.  The  Senate 
for  Its  part  accepted  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  which  placed  modern  foreign 
language  institutes  in  the  new  title  XI 
of  the  act. 

TTTLE  VII,  TITLE  VIH,   AND  TITLE  IX  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

No  Items  in  titles  Vn,  vm,  and  IX 
were  In  controversy  except  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  extension  of  all  titles  which 
will  be  discussed  separately. 

TITLE  X — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Title  X  of  the  act,  having  to  do  with 
the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
act,  contained  language  differences  be- 
tween Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
bUl.  These  were  discussed  in  conference 
and  the  matter  was  resolved  by  accepting 
In  large  part  the  House  version  of  S. 
3060.  I  regret  that  it  was  necessary  to 
do  this,  since  in  my  judgment  the  Sen- 
ate language  would  have  enabled  the 
Commissioner,  particularly  in  the  im- 
provement of  statistical  services  of  the 
State  educational  agencies  section,  to 
have  operated  more  eflBciently. 

However,  since  this  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  adjusted  at  a  later  date  through 
subsequent  legislation,  if  it  is  pressed  by 
the  administration,  and  since,  in  effect, 
the  two  versions  of  the  language  in  con- 
troversy both  originated  in  the  OflBce  of 
Education  at  differing  times,  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  Inadvisable  to  press  the 
matter  to  the  point  of  jeopardizing  con- 
ference acceptance  of  the  balance  of  the 
agreements  reached,  and  therefore  in 


this  instance  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded. 

TITLE  XI — INSTITUTES 

The  new  title  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  $32,750,000  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  operation  by  them  of 
short-term  or  regular  sessions  institutes 
for  advanced  study,  including  study  in 
the  use  of  new  materials  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  individuals  engaged  in 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  the  teaching, 
supervising,  or  training  of  teachers  in  the 
subject  matter  disciplines  of  history,  ge- 
ography, modern  foreign  languages, 
reading,  or  English  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Institutes  in  these  sub- 
ject matters  should  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  special  education  teachers  such  as 
those  engaged  in,  preparing  to  engage 
in,  or  supervising  the  teaching  of  gifted 
children  or  handicapped  children. 

Institutes  are  also  authorized  for 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  for 
school  librarians  and  educational  media 
specialists. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  statement, 
the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
conferees  of  the  new  title  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  a  compro- 
mise composed  of  a  number  of  parts. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  retention  in 
title  V-B  of  institutes  for  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel.  Basically,  the 
Senate  conferees  attempted  to  keep  in 
balance  the  subject  matter  disciplines  for 
which  equipment  is  authorized  under 
title  III  of  the  act  while  giving  support 
to  services  needed  by  teachers,  in  which 
categories  fall  the  library  and  educa- 
tional media  specialists  institutes,  and 
recognizing  simultaneously  the  great  dif- 


as  of  July  1,  1962,  for  the  50  States,  District  of 

ficulty  faced  by  some  teachers  in  coping 
with  young  people  who  come  from  low- 
income  families,  and  thus  are  disadvan- 
taged by  comparison  to  young  people 
from  more  affluent  strata  of  our  society. 

The  House  version,  but  not  the  Senate 
version  of  S.  3060,  provided  for  the  dis- 
advantaged-youth  institutes.  Since  this 
concept  has  not  been  previously  subject 
to  much  Senate  discussion,  It  will  be 
helpful,  I  think,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  the  committee  intent  in  ac- 
cepting the  House  position  on  this  point. 

Teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  must 
bring  to  the  classroom  the  specialized 
skills  of  their  profession,  abundant  en- 
thusiasm, energy,  and  compassion  for 
young  people.  In  addition,  teachers  of 
disadvantaged  youth  must  bring  special 
sociological  and  psychological  insights  to 
the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth; 
technical  skills  which  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  theory  of  the  university  and 
the  reality  of  the  classroom;  experience 
which  bridges  the  gap  between  their  own 
background  and  that  of  the  children  they 
teach.  Most  important  of  all,  they  must 
have  developed  a  genuine  attitude  of 
hope  for  the  educability  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth 
often  reflect  a  value  system  which  dif- 
fers markedly  from  that  of  the  children 
they  teach.  Though  some  characteris- 
tics of  disadvantaged  children  are 
shaped  by  the  region  in  which  they  re- 
side, there  is  much  about  their  growth 
and  development  which  is  similar.  A 
better  understanding  of  these  common 
characteristics  can  often  be  obtained 
through  an  Intensive  study  of  the  social 
sciences:  sociology,  psychology,  an- 
thropology, social  work,  and  application 
of  these  disciplines  to  the  field  education 
of  the  disadvantaged.    These  Institutes 
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will  aist>  provide  teachers  with  specific 
and  spe;ialized  help  in  the  teaching  of 
basic  su  }ject  areas:  reading,  mathemat- 
ics, scieice,  and  the  arts.  The  newest 
method:  of  teaching  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced echnology  and  materials  will  be 
demonstrated  and  used  in  first-hand 
experierces  with  disadvantaged  youth. 
Institut<s  of  this  type  should  felso  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  teachers  of  chil- 
dren o:  preschool  age.  Current  re- 
search t  vdicates  a  crucial  need  for  nurs- 
ery schc  ol  experience  for  disadvantaged 
children  in  order  to  cancel  out  or  modify 
educatic  aally  disabling  characteristics. 
There  h  a  critical  shortage  of  compe- 
tently tained  preschool  teachers. 

I  turr  now  to  a  short  discussion  for 
the  reco  -d  of  the  educational  media  spe- 
cialist ii  stitutes. 

Over  '  5  years  of  research  and  practi- 
cal exp<rience  with  audiovisual  mate- 
rials an  1  other  new  educational  media 
have  inc  icated  that  they  can  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  effective  in- 
structioi.  of  students  at  all  grade  levels 
and  in  ill  subject  areas.  Despite  this 
research  evidence,  and  the  effective  use 
being  m  ide  of  such  media  in  some  edu- 
cational institutions,  there  has  been  less 
extensive  use  of  these  media  thah  one 
might  a:  iticipate. 

It  app  iSLTs  that  the  classroom  teacher 
does  not  have  the  sources  of  special  sup- 
port she  needs  to  make  full  use  of  motion 
pictures,  television,  audiovisual  materi- 
als, and  programed  instruction.  If  these 
media  a:  e  to  assist  the  classroom  teach- 
er, they  must  be  readily  available,  in 
good  op€  rating  condition,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  her  teaching  pmposes.  The 
educatio  lal  media  specialist  can  provide 
the  adm  nistrative  and  supervisory  sup- 
port whi  ;h  the  teacher  needs  in  improv- 
ing instiuction  with  newer  media  by: 

First,  liocating  relevant  instructional 
media. 

Seconc .  Setting  up  procedures  for 
their  criltical  review  and  evaluation  by 


teachers 
cialists. 

Third, 
effective 

PourtJ 


Fifth. 
velopmeiLts    m 
and  theif  use. 

Sixth, 
planning 
as  sUdes 


and  other  subject  matter  spe- 


Assisting  teachers  in  planning 
use  of  the  media. 
Maintaining     the     necessary 
equipment  and  providing  projection  and 
recordini ;  services. 

Informing  teachers  of  new  de- 
instructional    materials 


Assisting  teachers  with  the 
and  preparation  of  such  media 
overhead  transparencies,  tape 


recordini  ;s  which  can  be  locally  produced 
at  low  cost  to  meet  unique  local  in- 
struction 3l  needs. 

The  e<lucational  media  specialist  re- 
quires a  rare  combination  of  adminis- 
trative, nstructional,  and  librarianship 
skills.  I  e  most  frequently  comes  from 
the  ranks  of  the  classroom  teacher,  but 
is  on  occj  jsion  a  school  principal  or  school 
librarian  If  his  background  is  one  in 
which  th  ;re  has  been  strong  emphasis  on 
instructi<  tnal  techniques,  his  training  re- 
quires the  bolstering  of  his  administra- 
tive and  planning  skills,  with  specialized 
training  relating  to  the  design,  produc- 
tion, anc  use  of  the  newer  media.  If  he 
Is  a  scho  )1  librarian,  he  may  need  famil- 
larlzatioi  i  with  the  problems  of  classroom 


teaching,  as  well  as  training  for  materials 
design.  The  technical  and  administra- 
tive skills  of  the  librarian  may  be  trans- 
lated readily  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
media  specialist. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  media  responsibilities  may 
be  centralized  at  the  school  district  or 
county  level  whereas  other  responsibili- 
ties are  best  decentralized  to  the  individ- 
ual school  building.  A  large  number  of 
school  districts  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  now  have  audiovisual  or  in- 
structional media  directors.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  every  school  in  a  school 
district  have  a  building  coordinator  or  in- 
structional media.  A  major  emphasis  in 
the  proposed  institute  program  should  be 
on  the  training  of  persons  wiio  can  work 
on  a  part-time  basis  as  media  specialists 
in  the  individual  school  building.  Other 
institutes  should  stress  the  upgrading  of 
current  district  media  directors,  and  pro- 
vision of  specialized  training  in  such 
areas  as  local  production  techniques,  .se- 
lection and  evaluation  of  educational 
media,  and  techniques  for  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers. 

It  was  our  view  that  a  broad  con- 
struction could  and  should  be  given  to 
this  authority.  We  feel  that  all  levels 
of  educational  media  specialists  includ- 
ing supervisory  personnel  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  closely  related  work  such 
as  those  who  are  concerned  with  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf  could  with 
propriety  participate  in  the  institutes 
under  this  title. 

PUBLIC     LAWS     815     AND     874 

The  conference  report  also  is  con- 
cerned with  the  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation,  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  As  S.  3060  passed  the  Senate, 
it  provided  for  a  3 -year  extension  of  all 
titles  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  a  2-year  extension  of  the  impacted 
areas  legislation. 

The  House  version  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  for  a  2-year  extension  of  all 
titles  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  a  1-year  extension  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  However,  the  Senate  version  In- 
corporated the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der Public  Laws  815  and  874,  while  the 
House  version  did  not. 

Both  House  and  Senate  versions  of  S. 
3060  required  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  submit  to  the  Congress  through 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  report  on  the  operation  of 
these  two  laws  by  June  30,  1965,  and  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  compromise  agreement  was  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  position  of  a  3-year  ex- 
tension on  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  titles,  the  House  position  on  the 
impacted  areas  legislation,  but  the  Sen- 
ate position  with  respect  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  im- 
pacted areas  legislation,  upon  enactment 
of  S.  3060  into  statute,  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1966.  This  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  give  heed  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  required  by 
the  conference  substitute,  to  address  it- 
self to  further  extension  and.  I  hope,  to 
an  expansion  of  this  legislation  to  re- 
move inequities  which  many  of  us  feel 
are  now  contained  in  these  acts. 


October  i 

Testimony  taken  In  conjunction  »hv 
other  bills  this  session  has  indlcatiJr 
me  the  strong  support  on  the  nart  5 
many  for  modifying  further  the  ton.2 
statutes  to  include  larger  metroDX: 
areas  presently  excluded  by  virtue  ofSS 
percentage  of  impact  limitations  whS 
are  contained  in  the  laws.  PurS? 
there  appears  to  be  strong  support  i^ 
broadenhig  the  definition  of  Federal  to 
paction,  to  recognize  the  Federal  intei^ 
in  other  categories  of  children  ^m 
than  those  now  presently  covered. 

For  these  reasons,  it  was  the  feelinB 
among  the  conferees  that  we  were»S 
advised  to  accept  the  solution  of  thei 
year  extension  of  these  statiftea. 

With  respect  to  title  XI  of  s.  Soeo  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  ttie 
paragraph  found  on  page  14  in  the  aw- 
tion  of  the  conference  report  containliJ 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Hoitte 
managers  which  reads: 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Federal  impact  funds  to  be  received  by 
the  District  under  Public  Law  874  be  oaed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  solely  for  educ*. 
tlonal  purposes,  and  that  they  be  in  addlUoo 
to  the  funds  made  available  for  education 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  budget,  it  alao 
Is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  that,  Inaofar 
as  Is  consistent  with  good  educational  ad- 
ministration, these  funds  be  used  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  standards  of  the  educational 
offerings  in  the  tinderprlvlleged  attendance 
areas  of  the  city.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Is  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  ways  In  which  the  availability 
of  these  funds  during  the  year  has  Improved 
the  educational  program  for  the  children  In 
the  low-income  areas. 

The  Senate  conferees  fully  endorse 
and  agree  to  this  Intent. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3060  is  a  major  stat- 
ute which  fittingly  culminates  what  can 
only  be  described  as  the  work  of  an 
extraordinarily  education-minded  Con- 
gress. Much  attention  has  been  given  by 
the  88th  Congress  to  education  and 
much  needed  legislation  has  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  books. 

We  have  not,  however,  come  to  grips, 
as  yet,  with  what  I  hope  will  be  one  of 
our  major  concerns  in  the  89th  Congress, 
the  provision  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
our  public  schools.  To  that  goal  I  re- 
pledge  and  rededicate  myself  in  the  yean 
ahead.  The  work  we  have  done  in  con- 
nection with  S.  3060  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  what  is  needed. 
It  is  not  designed  to  give  specific  cate- 
gorical assistance  in  meeting  specific 
problems  but  these  additions  are  neces- 
sarily piecemeal.  The  major  job  lies 
yet  ahead. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  When  I  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  It  was  my  duty 
and  privilege  to  handle  the  impacted 
area  program  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  also  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  special  committee 
that  handled  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  to  serve  on  the  conference 
committee  that  considered  that  act. 
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rmfortimately.  I  am  not  a  member  of  time  In  the  Senate  to  pass  general  wel-  was  the  Representative  from  New  York, 

u   ftibcommittee  on  Education  of  the  fare  legislation.   Ordinarily  it  takes  from  Adam  Clayton  Powell.    He  did  a  mag- 

^Imiittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  8  to  12  years  to  pass  general  welfare  leg-  nificent  job  of  presiding  over  the  confer- 

y^^\)ody.  islation.      Education    legislation    often  ence.    His  ears  and  mind  were  always 

lu^MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  takes  longer.  open  to  reason.     He  weighed  carefully 

loi-  Senator  from  Montana  permit  me  It  has  taken  100  years  to  try  to  pass  the  proposals  that  were  made.    He  de- 

MV  however,  that  we  have  considered  some  major  legislation  at  the  Federal  serves  high  credit  for  our  ability  to  reach 

Hm  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  our  Subcom-  level.   But  at  least  we  are  working  toward  a  final  agreement  in  conference  on  the 

^tee  on  Education.    As  he  knows,  we  the  end  of  making  certain  that  every  boy  bill  now  brought  before  the  Senate  In 

h  vp  consulted  him  many  times  on  edu-  and  girl  in  the  United  States  has  an  op-  the  form  of  the  conference  report. 

donal  problems,  because  he  is  one  of  portunity  to  develop,  to  the  maximum  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  this 

the  best  informed  Members  of  the  Sen-  extent  possible,  his  intellectual  potential  Is  an  occasion  which  should  be  noted  in 

atP  concerning  the  educational  problems  through  the  educational  process.    That  the  annals  of  the  Senate. 

Sat  face  the  youth  of  this  country.  is  the  goal.  The      distinguished     Senator      from 

Mr  METCALF.    I  thank  the  Senator  The    junior    Senator    from   Montana  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  been  respon- 

frram  Oregon.    I  was  about  to  say  that  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  his  predecessor  from  sible  for  more  good,  educational  legisla- 

T  have  had  a  continuing  and  special  in-  Montana,  Jim  Murray,  really  prepared  tion  than  anyone,  I  believe,  In  the  hls- 

tprest  in  this  field.    I  feel  that  the  ef-  the  seedbed  and  sowed  the  seed  from  tory  of  the  Senate.    He  has  shown  his 

fLtlve  leadership  and  superb  chairman-  which  we  are  now  collecting  the  harvest,  skill  not  only  on  the  fioor  in  managing 

SSd  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mr.   METCALF.    Mr.  President,   wiU  the  bill  and  having  it  reported  by  his 

oreKon  in  the  educational  field  merit  the  the  Senator  yield  for  another  moment?  committee,    but    also    by    showing    his 

nlaudits  of  all  the  educators  of  America.  Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield.  understanding,   his   tolerance,   and   his 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  achieved  Mr.  METCALF.    The  Murray-Metcalf  abUity  to  recognize  the  other  man's  point 

in  this  legislation  and  in  the  legislation  bill  may  have  prepared  the  seedbed,  but  ot  view.                      ^      ^             ^  ,       i. 

rnmrress  has  passed  during  the  years  he  it  has>been  the  cultivation  by  the  Sena-  In  conference,  he  has  been  a  stalwart 

has  been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  tor  f/om  Oregon  and  his  subcommittee  supporter  of  the  position  taken  so  far  as 

nTEducation  many  of  the  objectives  that  that'has  made  the  reaping  of  the  harvest  the  Senate  was  concerned. 

£  late  Senator  Murray,  of  Montana,  possible.  ^It  should  be  noted  that  were  it  not  for 

rid  I  tried  to  achieve  in  the  Murray-  Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  from  Mon-  the  extraordinary  and  effective  efforts 

Metcalf  bill.    Many  of  the  benefits  for  tana   is   very   kind.     I   appreciate   his  Pyt  forth  by  the  distingmshed  chairman 

which  we  fought  but  failed  to  achieve  in  comment.  of  the   committee,  the   senior  Senator 

the  original  National  Defense  Education  Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will  ^^°^,  ?l^^°^  i      1  Morse],  aided  and 

Act,  including  a  broadening  of  the  im-  the  Senator  yield?  f^^^^^^^  such  outstanding  Senators  as 

Sacted  area  program,  have   now   been  Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield.  r^.^S^^l'lJl^tSS^^^ 

^:i'''L^'i^T£^orSen^^^^^  Mr.SMATHER3.    I  join  Senators  who  ,^^ ^^^ Sk^M^ SsTS^^^^^^ 

^^TL'^J'l.'^l^^^  ^.S^^^^t^^^r^.^  Ttl^ToZe^^:^^^^TZ^n^ 

chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  j^om  Oregon  for  his  handling  of  not  only  hlvl  seen  ?h^  Ikrht  of  da? 

I  have  brought  this  subject  up  at  this  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  but  t  Low  from  D?rsonal  exnerience— verv 

time  because  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  ^^y  of  the  other  education  legislative  ^^^^^  exSrieL?£^how  SScS^  tS 

discussing    certain    compromises    that  programs  that  have  been  before  us  this  ffoTSS  wJTtX^s  f or  tS  Sen^^^ 

were  made  with  the  House.    While  com-  ygar  f°^  ^           r^     ^         i          '^'^^^or 

promises    have    been    made    by    both  ^s  has  been  truly  said,  the  88th  Con-  i  exprlS  to  ^^''Sajority  leader 

Houses,  no  compromise  on  principle  has  ___„„  ^^,i  nrnhnhiv  hp  knAwn  n<?  thp  pdn-  *\Jr    o       i.      ^^    *,*~i    *      ^.v;    i^ 

been  reached.    They  were  the  necessary  S  fon'c'in'g^esf '^^^^^^^  wor^^L^h^a^lo^  f^rl^^dSsS^cS^ 

^t  lllTns  must m^keTorSrS  ^^^  ^^^°^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Congress  wiU  JSch  L  ?^as  sho^^  and  ^r  t^^^^^^^ 

that  all  of  us  must  make  in  order  to  receive  for  the  work  done  on  education  ^y^^h  he  has  achieved 

recognize    the    legislative    positions    of  is  deserved  by  the  distinguished  Senator  "^"iVT  ^-ft*L„.   t  :^^^ 


those  of  good  will  who  have  different    from  Oregon. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Trfpw<!    Riif  npvpr  hn«5  thp  Rpnat.nr  from    °''"'         _  Sent  that  I  may  have  printed  at  this 

Sre/or  whether  asT  membe?  of  a  coT  Naturally,  we  in  Florida  are  deeply  con-  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Sena- 

ference  committee  or  hi  h£  position  as  ^^^"^^  ^^°"^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  °^^^^^  ^^^^  ^or  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  from  the 

cSanTf  thf subcommittercom^^^  cation  Act.    I  do  not  believe  we  could  get  senator   from  Vermont    [Mr.   Proitty] 

SKT  a  bislc  nrfnS  ^^°"S  ^^t^°^*^  '^-    ^^  ^'^^^^  °^  ^^  P^^"  "^der  date  of  October  2.  1964,  which 

misea  on  a  oasic  principle.  ^^^  ^^  Florida,  I  join  in  commending  the  covers  this  subject  in  part. 

.«7f  \^    ,    2JT\^^^^f.r\^r^r^^L  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  able  leader-  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

ence  report    and  look  back  upon  the  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    j^  wiU  enable  the  edu-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

achievements  of  the  Subcomm  ttee  on  national  level  of  America  to  stay  at  the  as  follows: 

Education  in  this  Congress,  I  realize  that  ^^^  standards  which  it  has  achieved.  X7  s  senate  coMMrrrEE  on  laboe 

we  have  taken  long  strides  forward  to-  ^^^out  his  leadership,  that  level  could  Xn^i^Tic  wS^IS^ 

ward  the  kind  of  education   that  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  achieved.    We  are  indeed  October  2.  1964. 

boys  and  girls  of  America  are  entitled  to.  grateful  to  him.    I  join  all  those  who  are  Hon.  Wayne  Moese, 

Educators  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Sena-  commending  him  ^•■5-  Senate. 

tor  from  Oregon.    But.  more  than  that,  . .      Ti.owair    "  t  fv,o,iir   fv.^   got^o+^t-  Washington,  D.c. 

our  talented  youth— our  boys  and  girls—  ,^fl^-^?Jirir;,,foinf^u  <=+>,«  ^^  °=*«  Wayne:  I  hope  to  begin  my  cam- 

who  are  in  unfortunate  circumstances  ^^°"^  Florida    but  again,  it  is  the  com-  p^ign  rather  shortly  and  i  want  to  take  thu 

and  must  rely  on  vocational  education  mittee  and  the  whole  Senate  that  de-  opportunity  before  i  leave  to  teii  you  how 

and  other  similar  resources  owe  a  great  ^erve  the  credit  for  the  progress  that  has  much    i    appreciate    your    pubijp-BpUjt^ 

.,,,.._,         .         ,            _,                  T  been  made.  leadership    on   National   Defense    Education 

debt  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.     I  Senator  from  Florida  has  Act,  s.  3060,  and  with  respect  to  all  of  the 

phments   of   the   junior   Senator  from  ^^     jjg  j^^ew  how  necessary  it  was  to  record. 

Montana,  and  I  accept  them  in  behalf  j^^ve  the  Senate  set  a  high  standard  so  if  everything  goes  well  this  November  i 

of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee.  tj^at  we  could  come  from  the  conference  shall  be  working  with  you  again  next  year. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  did  not  fail;  with  a  good  bill.    We  have  come  from  and  i  certainly  look  forward  to  it. 

it  merely  failed  Of  passage.   The  Murray-  conference  with  a  good  bill.  JlT.'^'T^iT  c^^ilt^ '^^'':^^' 

Metcalf  bill  of  some  years  ago  planted  While  tributes  are  being  paid.  I  wish  to  with  kindest  personal  regards,  i  am, 

the  seed.    We  are  only  reaping  the  har-  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  conference  sincerely, 

vest  from  that  planting,  because  it  takes  committee  this  year,  upon  my  motion,  winbton  l.  pboutt. 
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Mr.  B  ANSFTELD.     Mr.  President,  I    would  be  made  available  to  citizens  and     unanimous  consent  that 


October  $ 

Reeder^ 


fine  work  he  has  done  down 
the  jrears  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational heglslatlon.  among  others. 

Mr.  li  [ORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  noved  by  what  the  majority 
leader  sc  id.  I  am  about  to  read  the  con- 
clusion <  it  my  statement,  in  which  I  re- 
fer to  tlie  Senator  from  Montana. 

My  CO  nmlttee  could  not  have  accom- 
plished 1  he  results  it  did,  had  we  not  at 
all  timet  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  majority  whip,  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  minority  whip 
In  the  Senate.  We  have  been  able  to 
do  this  1  lecause  we  have  had  an  under- 
standing and  cooperative  leadership. 

I  am  I  articularly  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator froi  1  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for 
his  neve:  failing  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  me  in  the  presentation  of  bills  at 
the  time  when  it  was  most  auspicious  to 
present  hem  with  the  goal  of  passage 
in  mind. 

I  than  :  the  majority  leader  very  much. 
I  am  teiQpted,  In  view  of  the  kind  re- 
marks that  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Sem  tor  from  Vermont,  and  others 
have  mibde,  to  extract  some  of  these 
statemer  ts  for  future  reference,  and  for 
the  pollt  cal  education  of  the  people  of 
my  Stati .  I  want  Senators  to  know  that 
I  apprec  ate  their  generosity  very  much. 

Mr.  R  lNDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Sena  or  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

SraCATIOV  NEEDS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  THE 
NATION  ADVANCED  BT  PASSAGE  OF  THE  NA- 
nONAI.  DKFENSE  EDT7CATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS i<r  1984 SENATOR  MORSE  LAtTDED  FOB 

LEADERS  nP 

Mr.  R>  JJDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  consideration  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress ,  and  lengthy  meetings  between 
conferees,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1964  have  been 
returned  to  the  Senate  for  final  action. 

As  a  iiember  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  an  i  Public  Welfare,  and  as  one  of 
the  Sena  e  conferees,  it  has  been  my  re- 
sponsibil  ty  to  participate  carefully  in  the 
developn  ent  of  this  vital  legislation.  In 
my  belief  this  measure  represents  a 
meaning  ul  mofve  forward  in  our  Na- 
tion's dri  re  toward  increased  educational 
opportun  ty  for  all  our  citizens.  It  em- 
bodies a  e  expansion  and  improvement 
of  a  pro  jram  which  is  already  proven 
in  effecti^  eness. 

I  whc  leheartedly  congratulate  and 
commenc  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  seni(  r  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  or  his  energetic  and  efiBcient 
managen  ent  of  this  bill.  As  the  dili- 
gent and  dedicated  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation £  ubcommittee,  he  has  labored 
long,  anc  I  am  confident  that  his  efforts 
are  bein(  recognized  by  all  Americans 
who  are  c  oncerned  with  the  future  of  our 
land  and  the  well-being  of  its  younger 
citizens. 

Should  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1964  achieve 
final  con  Tessional  approval  today — and 
I  believe  hey  will — important  assistance 


for  individual  and  economic  reclama- 
tion, this  measure  will  be  especially  sig- 
nificant. 

For  example,  the  conference  report 
which  we  consider  carries  legislative  au- 
thorizations which  would  allocate  to 
West  Virginia  an  estimated  $6,345,773 
under  the  student  loan  provisions  of  title 
n.  This  total  would  be  applied  over  a  4- 
year  period  beginning  in  fiscal  1965. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  III,  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  public  and  non- 
public schools  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  science, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages, 
and  other  critical  subjects.  These  leg- 
islative authorizations  include  financial 
aid  for  State  administration  and  super- 
vision, and  would  total  nearly  $5  million 
during  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

Guidance,  counseling  and  testing  are 
educational  services  which  are  recog- 
nized as  being  especially  vital  in  West 
Virginia.  Under  title  V  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1964,  the  State  would  be  authorized  an 
estimated  $1.1  million  to  improve  and 
expand  these  functions. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  under  these 
three  titles  alone  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1964 
would  be  worth  an  estimated  $12.4  mil- 
lion to  West  Virginia  during  the  next 
4  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
when  signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
this  measure  wUl  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fect in  raising  educational  standards  and 
broadening  educational  opportunity  in 
all  parts  of  our  Nation.  Education  is 
the  key  to  America's  future  and  ulti- 
mately, our  strongest  weapon  in  the 
continuing  struggle  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man.  I  support  without  reser- 
vation the  conference  report  which  is  be- 
fore us,  and  earnestly  urge  speedy  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  read- 
ing provisioris  which  have  been  empha- 
sized by  the  diligence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  Senator  has  been 
most  gracious  in  referring  to  my  inter- 
est in  the  subject  matter,  not  only  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee, 
but  also,  and  especially,  in  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Merited  recognition 
has  also  been  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  intense  interest  in  this 
subject. 

In  West  Virginia,  as  was  set  forth  so 
cogently  in  a  communication  from  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  West  Virginia 
Education  Association,  Phares  E.  Reeder, 
we  need  teachers  who  are  proficient  and 
skilled  in  the  teaching  of  reading  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  State. 

A  thoughtful  and  lucidly  written  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Reeder  was  especially  help- 
ful to  the  conferees  in  highlighting  as- 
pects of  this  problem  as  it  exists  in  West 
Virginia,  and  in  other  States.    I  request 


There 
was  ordered 
as  follows: 

September  22  iima 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  ' 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  In  the  21  «mm 
that  I  have  served  as  executive  seciiX 
of  the  West  Virginia  Education  AaaSS? 
I    have    been    vitally    cancernort    m4+v  ^ 


Becntwy 

vitally  concerned  with  ttSi 
problem  of  school  dropouts,  i  believe  tboi 
our  State  was  about  the  first  in  the  Na^ 
to  make  a  study  of  this  problem.  That  iS 
conducted  In  the  late  1940's  and  has  bem 
continued  since  then.  Now  this  matter  hS 
become  a  major  national  concern. 

As  a  result  of  these  yecurs  of  study  In  rel*. 
tion  to  the  dropout  problem,  I  am  convince 
that  one  of  the  major  causes  contrlbutlM 
to  dropouts  is  the  inability  to  read,  i  hu! 
discussed  this  inability  to  read  with  hun. 
dreds  of  primary  teachers.  The  concluiloo 
one  must  draw  from  this  discussion  Is  th«t 
at  least  one-fourth  of  all  boys  and  glrU 
who  enter  school  wlU  have  acute  readlm 
problems.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  gitttert 
single  need  in  the  way  of  preventiveneas  ll« 
in  the  training  of  special  reading  teachoi 
who  can  give  adequate  time  and  teachlnf 
skill  to  these  boys  and  girls  who  are  destined 
to  be  school  dropouts. 

This  brings  me  to  the  purpose  of  thk' 
letter  directed  to  you.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Senata 
Conference  Committee  on  the  National  De. 
fense  Education  Act  as  carried  in  8.  3060. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Senate  version  oi 
Title  III  expansion  adds  to  mathematla, 
science,  and  modern  foreign  language  the 
subject  areas  of  English,  history,  geography, 
and  civics.  The  House  version  appears  to 
add  only  reading  and  English  taught  as  • 
second  language.  I  would  hope  that  the 
word  reading  could  be  Included  in  the  Sen- 
ate  version  and  the  conference  committee 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  title  ni  as  proposed 
by  S.  3060. 

I  already  have  set  forth  the  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  reading.  I  would  hope  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  would  be  of  such  nature 
that  select  elementary  teachers  could  be  given 
assistance  for  developing  themselves  into  spe- 
cial teachers  of  reading. 

The  further  extension  of  title  III  to  include 
English,  history,  geography,  and  civics  seemi 
to  me  to  be  most  vital.  Few  people  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  our  own  State  the  publlo 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  total  education  of  mow 
than  85  percent  of  its  children  and  youth. 
In  other  words,  fewer  than  15  percent  enttf 
college.  You  see.  Senator,  we  have  for  too 
long  based  college  entrance  upon  those  who 
are  graduated  from  high  school — being  totally 
unmindful  of  the  great  numbers  that  drop 
out  of  school  before  the  completion  of  high 
school. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  true  defense  of 
America  is  an  internal  one.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  only  begun  to  get 
at  the  very  heart  of  it.  If  we  do  not  strike 
and  strike  hard  at  these  educational  defi- 
ciencies of  our  children  and  youth,  we  all 
shall  stand  guilty  of  the  consequences  of  the 
future.  A  nation  can  be  no  stronger  than  the 
educational  level  of  Its  people — an  education 
steeped  in  the  heritage  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  have  made  this  coiintr; 
of  ours  so  great. 

Extending  to  you  my  best  personal  wlehee, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phares  E.  Reeder, 
Executive  Secretarg. 
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oAWDOLPH     Mr.  President,  re-  Mr.  President,  I  received  a  long  dis-    in  what  I  believe  must  be  this  most  Im- 

^'^"^^K  is  important,  but  there  tance  telephone  call  from  the  Senator  portant  domestic  concern  of  oiu"  Nation, 
jiedial  ^^rr^*  reading  which  we  need,  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  who  is  That  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
is  *^fjp  conference  has  done  in  the  unavoidably  absent  today.  He  is  a  Today  the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
^^i  which  I  am  sure  will  be  ap-  valued  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oregon  [Mr.  Mcmrse]  is  once  again  shep- 
'**'^rwithin  minutes  in  the  Senate  Education.  He  wanted  to  have  a  part  herding  a  great  education  measure  on 
P^'thP  leadership  of  the  senior  Sena-  in  what  was  said  in  commendation  of  the  fioor  of  the  Senate— the  conference 
under  ^  Qj.ggon— is  broad  enough.  Its  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  asked  me  report  on  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tor from      -gjgj^j.      Its  recognition  of  to  express  for  him  his  gratitude  for  hav-    tion  Act. 

"^1    hroueht  to  the  surface  through  ing  worked  with  this  subcommittee  on        The  conference  report,  which  is  ex- 

°**^       of  the  word  "reading,"  which  this  important  legislation,  but  he  also    cellent  in  every  respect,  provides  for  an 

^  "^oth  basic  and  remedial  reading,  wanted  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  those     extension,   an  expansion,   and   an   Im- 

*S  this  was  an  extremely  important  who  recognized  and  applauded  the  con-    provement  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 

^   Mhution  of  the  conferees.  tinuing  service  of  the  Senator  from  Ore-     ucation  Act. 

tSq  leelslation  represents  not  a  hand-  gon  in  the  field  of  education.                             The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 

t  but  a  hand  of  compassion  and  un-  I  beUeve  that  all  Senators  could  in    gon  is  a  most  unusual  Senator.    I  am 

j"!^^ding  extended  to  citizens  of  West  essence  join  in  these  words  of  praise,    sure  all  of  us  would  have  to  agree  that 

SfSnift  and  other  States.    If  it  is  not  We   are   most   grateful.    I   am   very    if  we  were  to  select  any  Senator  out  of 

rSnroDriate  I  wish  to  paraphrase  a  conscious  of  the  privilege  which  has  been    the  100  Senators  for  unusual  qualities. 

Sim  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.    In  that  accorded  me  to  stand  for,  with,  and  per-     we  would  select  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

P^  she  had  spoken  of  the  beggar  who  haps  even  behind  the  Senator  from  Ore-     perhaps  as  No.  1.    He  is  unusual  because 

'^'and  asked  for  money.    It  was  given  gon  as  he  has  moved  the  educational     he  is  superlatively  able.    I  do  not  know 

fhto    Later  the  beggar  returned.    The  programs  of  this  coimtry  forward.    To    of  any  man  more  able  than  the  Senator 

mnwey  had  been  spent,  but  he  was  still  have  served  with  him  has  been  a  privilege     from  Oregon.    He  is  highly  articulate, 

xjd  and  hungry.    Then,  a  thought  was  that  I  shall  always  cherish.                           he  is  very  persuasive,  and  has  infinite 

dven  to  that  beggar.    And,  because  of  Mr.  MORSE.     I  say  to  the  Senator    charm. 

Se  thought,  not  the  gift,  he  was  given  from  West  Virginia,  in  all  humility,  that        At  the  same  time,  all  of  us  at  one  time 

the  inspiration  to  succeed  in  life.  once  more  I  am  his  beneficiary,  greatly     or    another   have   vigorously  disagreed 

I  paraphrase    that    poem    in    these  enriched  by  his  expression  of  confidence,     with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.    As  one 

^tJ^  But  I  repeat  that  we  did  whatever  was    who  has  been  in  a  number  of  liberal 

otir  country  gave  to  a  citizen  from  Its  done  in  the  bill  together,  and  I  think  this    fights  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 

rtffl«    He  spent  the  shining  ore,  and  came  is  a  fitting  time  to  say  to  him  and  to     Oregon,  I  say  that  even  when  we  are 

\g^  and  yet  again,  still  needy,  as  before,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]     working  together  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

^g»ve  a  thought,  and  from  that  thought  that  their  insistence  on  the  institute  au-     gon  is  not  the  easiest  colleague   with 

be  found  himself— supreme,  divine,  better  thorizations  in  the  bill,  so  that  we  have  a     whom  to  work.    But  that  Is  because  he 

educated,  and  crowned  with  blessings  mani-  ^^^^  broad  institute  authorization,  wUl    is  an  independent  soul,  because  he  has 

fold.  He  Is  poor  no  more.  make  it  possible  for  many  teachers  in    deep  convictions,  and  because  he  knows 

That  is  what  the  senior  Senator  from  this  country,  particularly  of  both  English    when  he  should  not  and  must  not  corn- 
Oregon  has  done,  not  in  the  past  few  and  reading,  to  take  refresher  courses    promise. 

days,  weeks,  or  months,  but  through  the  and  be  brought  up  to  date  on  the  latest        At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  there 

years.    He  has  given  of  himself  in  this  techniques  that  have  been  developed  for    is  a  more  effective  legislative  artisan  in 

type  of  legislation  which  deals,  not  with  the  handling  of  reading  problem  cases     the  Senate  than  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

tlie  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  but  in  the  schools.    The  knowledge  that  the    gon.    The  reason  that  the  88th  Congress 

with  the  conservation  and  advancement  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator    is  perhaps  the  greatest  educational  Con- 

of  human  resources.    I  commend  him.  from  Vermont  have  in  regard  to  this    gress  in  history — certainly,  the  greatest 

I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  superlatives,  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  contri-     in  100  years — is  not  an  accident.    It  is 

It  is  not  necessary.    The  Senator  has  in-  butions  to  the  bill.                                         not  because  the  time  has  come  for  edu- 

dicated  that  he  might  make  a  compila-  The  Senator  will  remember  that  there     cational  legislation.   It  is  because  there  is 

tion  of  the  expressions  today  by  Mem-  was  an  attempt  to  get  us  to  weaken  the     in  the  Senate  a  man  who  is  deeply  dedi- 

bers  of  the  Senate.    I  feel  that  not  only  institute    program.      That    is    what    I     cated  to  education,  a  man  of  extraordi- 

tlie  citizens  of  Oregon,  but  also  the  citi-  meant  when  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech     nary  ability,  and  a  man  who  has  been 

ZHis   of    the    country    recognize    the  that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has    able  to  produce  again  and  again.    The 

achievements  of  the  Senator.    They  will  that  great  ability  to  sit  patiently  and  re-     schoolchildren  of  America,  the  teachers 

not  forget  the  record  which  the  senior  spectfully  until  he  hears  all  sides,  and    of  America,  and  the  parents  of  America 

Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  writing  then  he  makes  it  very  clear  that  he  will    should  be  grateful  for  Wayne  Morse. 

for  so  many  fruitful  years,  especially  in  not  go  along,  unless  the  committee  is    They  do  not  have  a  better  friend  in  the 

the  field  of  education.  willing  to  follow  where  the  facts  lead.    u.S.  Senate  or  a  man  who  has  done  more 

To  say  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  The  facts  made  very  clear  that  the  in-  for  them, 
is  articulate  is  not  enough.  His  words  stltute  programs  should  be  supported.  so  far  as  the  strength  of  our  country 
are  clothed  with  meaning.  It  is  not  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  is  concerned,  our  strength  depends  more 
enough  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Randolph]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver-  than  anything  else  upon  the  intelligence, 
Oregon  is  astute.  This  is  true.  But  his  mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  more  responsible  the  skill,  and  the  ability  of  the  American 
astuteness  brings  the  leadership  which  is  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  for  getting  people.  That  is  our  fundamental  re- 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  differences  in  the  institute  section  in  its  broad  scope  source;  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
tlie  approaches  to  basic  legislation  such  into  the  bill.  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  contrib- 
as  we  are  considering  today.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will    uting  to  the  future  strength  of  America. 

It  is  not  even  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  Senator  yield?                                        No  man  has  done  more. 

every  Senator  is  knowledgeable  about  Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator        Mr.  MORSE.    My  friend  from  Wis- 

tliese  matters.   This  is  Important  because  from  Wisconsin.                                             consin  is  overly  generous.    I  assure  him 

his  knowledge  causes  him  to  be  under-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  88th  Congress    that  on  rare  occasions  when  I  disagree 

standing.    How  necessary  that  is,  as  we  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  Congresses    with  my  colleagues  my  attitude  is  im- 

think  in  terms  of  educational  programs,  we  have  ever  had.    That  statement  is    personal  and  highly  professional.    It  has 

I  remember   the   recent  conference,  true  certainly  in  the  field  of  rights,  in    been  a  great  pleasure  to  stand  shoulder  to 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  construe-  the  field  of  economics,  and  in  the  field    shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 

tlve  in  compromise     But  he  was  firm  in  of  peace.   The  achievements  of  this  Con-     sin  on  many  sound  liberal  causes  in  this 

conviction    He  never  failed  to  reflect  the  gress  in  those  fields  have  been  outstand-    body,  because  he  and  I  both  have  sought 

thinking  of  the  Senate;  and  all  Senators  ing  in  American  history.                               to  carry  out  what  we  recognize  as  our 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  appreciative  But  nowhere  have  our  achievements    primary  obligation— to  find  out  what  the 

of  that  fact  been  more  sharp,  clear,  or  obvious  than    facts  are  and  to  test  them  against  the 
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quest!  an,  "Do  they  support  the  public 
Intere  st?"  and  then  vote  accordingly. 
That  s  our  primary  obligation. 

I  ss  7  from  this  desk  to  the  people  of 
Wisco  Qsin  today  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
8enat)r  they  have  in  the  United  States 
Senat ;  in  the  person  of  Senator  William 
Proxiire.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
coimt  myself  as  one  of  his  close  col- 
league s  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat  )r  3^eld? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  woiild  not  wish  to  per- 
mit t  lis  opportionity  to  go  by  without 
payin  j  my  respects  and  commendation 
to  th<  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  landmark  work  that  he  has  done  in 
this  p  uticular  field.  I  recognize  him  as 
a  lead  ;r  in  many  fields,  but  in  the  field  of 
educa;ion  he  is  probably  the  foremost 
leadei .    I  salute  him  for  a  task  well  done. 

I  wsh  to  comment  on  one  particular 
phase  of  the  bill  which  I  know  from  first- 
hand uiowledge  is  the  brainchild  of  the 
Senat  )r  from  Oregon.  For  the  first  time 
there  has  been  written  into  proposed 
leglslc  tion  a  provision  which  would  make 
the  liipacted  provisions  of  the  general 
law  a  tpllcable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ^our  or  five  years  ago  the  Senator 
from  Dregon  first  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  made  that  point  very 
clearl; ',  succinctly,  and  correctly.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  finally  that  idea  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  As  a  result  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbiii  will  receive  approximately  $5 
millloi  1  a  year  as  its  share  from  the  im- 
pacte<  area  provisions  of  the  general  law. 
As  thi  Senator  so  correctly  pointed  out 
some  :  ^ears  ago,  there  was  never  any  real 
reasoi  why  the  District  of  Columbia 
shoulc  not  be  considered  in  exactly  the 
same  Ight  as  are  our  50  States. 

For  his  work  in  relation  to  that  one 
item,  is  well  as  all  items  in  the  bill,  I 
salute  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator rom  Nevada  has  spoken  about 
leadei  ship.  He  is  my  leader.  The  Sena- 
tor fr>m  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  chair- 
man i>f  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Distrl(  t  of  Columbia  of  which  I  have  the 
privllc  ge  of  being  a  member.  He  and  I 
have  itood  together  on  the  District  of 
Colim:bia  Committee  seeking  to  obtain 
recogi  ition  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  cocnection  with  impacted  area  bene- 
fits. As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
pointed  out,  there  has  been  no  logical 
reasoi  for  not  including  the  District  of 
Colunbia  these  many  years.  We  are 
squeesed  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. X)th  States  being  the  beneficiaries 
of  mil  ions  of  dollars  of  grants  under  the 
impac  «d  areas  legislation.  We  all  know 
that  i  1  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
are  some  schools  that  particularly  need 
the  aftl.  I  have  brought  out  earlier  in 
my  stitement  that  we  have  a  commit- 
ment rom  the  school  authorities  in  the 
Distrii  it  that  the  money  will  be  spent  in 
the  p<  orer  schools  in  the  District  where 
it  is  n  ost  sorely  needed.  It  appears  that 
schoo  s  in  such  areas  will  receive  the  ben- 
efit tuinually  of  approximately  $4.5  mil- 
lion tc  $5  million. 


But  again  I  say  that  no  one  Senator 
did  it  alone.  I  had  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and  its 
able  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible].  I  had  the  support  of  many 
Senators  on  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, most  of  whom  either  now  serve,  or 
have  served,  on  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Randolph,  as  I  recall, 
served,  when  in  the  other  body,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  Committee. 

We  happen  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  impacted  area  legisla- 
tion. I  am  very  proud  that  we  have 
righted  a  wrong,  that  had  existed  for  too 
long  a  time,  through  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me 
in  this  session  in  working  the  will  of  the 
Senate  on  educational  legislation.  On 
behalf  of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  I 
express  to  our  majority  leader  and  to  our 
assistant  majority  leader  our  deep  thanks 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have,  at  every 
opportunity,  smoothed  our  legislative 
path  and  strongly  supported  the  goals  of 
our  legislation. 

I  particularly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr,  Mansfield],  the  majority 
leader,  for  his  never  failing  cooperation 
with  our  committee  for  scheduling  leg- 
islation at  the  most  auspicious  times  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

We  are  indebted  to  them  and  to  the 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  supported  the  position  of  the 
committee. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  leadership 
of  the  administration  from  the  President, 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  through  every  eche- 
lon of  the  Oflace  of  Education.  I  thank 
them  for  the  counsel  and  advice  we  have 
received.  The  strong  case  that  has  been 
made  for  this  bill  and  for  the  others 
could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
factual  evidence  and  policy  decisions 
which  were  taken  downtown.  Secretary 
Celebrezze  and  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
bur Cohen  were  always  available  when 
they  were  needed. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
conducted  what  I  jocularly  referred  to 
as  seminars.  I  would  ask  members  from 
the  executive  departments  to  attend  our 
seminars  as  "students."  I  would  assign 
to  them  what  I  called  term  papers  when 
we  called  for  research  into  particular 
subjects.  The  work  would  be  assigned  to 
them  or  to  their  assistants,  who  would 
submit  reports. 

Upon  Commissioner  Keppel  and  his 
staff  associates.  Dr.  Peter  Muirhead,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Halperin,  fell,  of  course,  the 
burden  of  providing  us  with  the  detailed 
informational  materials  which  were  con- 
sistently sought  and  invariably  procured. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  thank  them 
and  ask  them  to  express  to  each  of  the 
departments  and  divisions  of  the  OflBce 
of  Education  our  appreciation  for  their 
magnificent  and  eflflcient  provision  of  the 
logical  case  which  was  built  in  support  of 
the  legislation. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation, as  I  have  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, to  the  staff  members  attached  to 


mhiority  on  the  committee  and  to  th- 1»4 
nority  staff  members  of  senatorlal^it 
who  were  unfailingly  cooperative 

Mr  Mike  Bernstein,  minority  cmm 
and  his  associates,  Mr.  John  Strinepr^S 
Mr.  Ray  Hurley,  while  he  was  vrtSS 
committee,  although  fully  f ulfiuw  ^ 
obligations  to  the  minority  were  aLo 
the  noncontroversial  items,  of  tw? 
mendous  help  to  the  majority'stafl  ^ 
Tom  Hayes,  administrative  assistant  bi 
Senator  Prouty,  Mr.  Alan  Lesser,  exec^ 
tive  assistant  to  Senator  JAvrrs,  and^ 
Norman  Halliday,  legislative  asslstantto 
Senator  Jordan,  all  were  most  helpfS 
and  cooperative  in  their  relationshlri 
with  the  committee  staff  on  this  biu/^ 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  m» 
personal  indebtedness,  upon  occasion,  fa 
the  advice  given  in  response  to  my  ^^ 
quests  by  Mike  Bernstein. 

I  feel  sure  also  that  the  subcommittee 
would  wish  me  to  express  my  appreda- 
tion  to  the  majority  staff  memlaers  on  the 
committee,  and  in  particular  to  our  com- 
mittee counsel,  who  sits  to  my  right  at 
this  moment,  who  has  with  deft  diligence 
taken  much  of  the  burden  from  our 
shoulders  in  the  marshaling  of  the  evi- 
dence. I  am  personally  indebted  to  Jack 
Forsythe,  Charles  Lee,  who  stands  at  tbe 
wall  at  present,  and  their  associates  for 
their  fine  staff  work  on  all  our  educa- 
tional legislation. 

They  are,  In  truth,  the  brain  trust  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  girls  of  the 
committee  oflBce  who  worked  long  and 
hard  throughout  the  course  of  this  Con- 
gress in  the  preparation  of  our  evidence. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  hdp 
given  the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Bob  Per- 
lin.  Senator  McNamara's  adminlstratlTe 
assistant,  Mr.  Dick  Yarborough,  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Yarborough,  the 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Cun, 
Mr.  Ralph  Widner,  and  by  Mr.  Dick 
Royce,  who  is  associated  with  Senator 
Randolph. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my 
presentation.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  »A 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  as  attach- 
ment A,  a  summary  and  table  relating 
to  the  conference  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summaiy 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Attachment  A 
National   Defense  Education  Act  Aiiiro- 
MENTS  (S.  3060) 

Amendments  agreed  upon  by  Sentt^ 
House  conferees,  September  24,  1964. 

CONTERENCE  REPORT 

Three-year  extension  of  entire  act. 
Title  I — General  provisions 

After  reference  to  imbalances  in  our  edn- 
catlonal  programs  omits  the  langu«g«: 
"which  have  led  to  an  InsufHclent  proportion 
of  our  ixjpulatlon  educated  in  sclencft 
mathematics,  and  modem  foreign  langui|« 
and  trained  in  technology." 

Title  II — Student  loans 
Increases  authorization  to  $163.3  mlllU» 
in  fiscal  year  1965  from  present  $135  mlUli*. 
$179.3  million  in  1966.  $190  million  in  UW. 
and  $196  million  in  1968. 
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fUSSka  loan  program  to  accredited  post- 

*^°Z  business  schools  and  technical  in- 
"^^i  nubile  and  nonprofit  private. 
•*S?n«'ffible    institutions    of    higher 

fSuon    to    make    specific    reference    to 

wJTMd  other  nonprofit  collegiate  and  as- 
2^te  degree  schools  of  nursing. 

Bimlnates  special  consideration  provision 
,  "^ospective  elementary  school  teach- 
»nd  for  students  with  superior  back- 
Snind  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering, 
*!Sbui«uage.  Replaces  with  provision  glv- 
I!!.  nrlorlty  for  the  granting  of  loans  to  stu.- 
^tt  with  "superior  academic  background." 
"^creases  yearly  limit  on  loans  to  graduate 
Ja  professional  students  from  $1,000  to 
^-  increases  aggregate  limit  for  such 
S^ts  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Authwlzes  institutions  to  extend  mora- 
ttrtum  on  loan  repayments  (but  not  on 
^ffOBl  of  Interest)  to  part-time  students. 

fctends  "forgiveness"  to  teachers  In  non- 
^goDX  private  elementary  and  secondary 
Ji^lB  and  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Allows  part-time  students  carrying  at  least 
I  one-half   academic    workload    to    receive 

louu. 

j,jjjj  Ijl— Financial  assistance  for  strength- 
ening instruction  in  science,  mathematics, 
modem  foreign  languages,  and  other  crit- 
ical subjects 

gipands  the  program  for  equipment  acqul- 
iltlon  and  State  supervision  by  adding  Eng- 
Uih,  reading,  history,  geography,  civics;  in- 
cntBOB  authorization  from  present  $70  mil- 
lion annually  to  $90  million  for  acquisition 
of  equipment;  from  present  $5  million  an- 
nually to  $10  million  for  State  supervision 
ind  administration. 


Provides  for  promulgation  of  allotment 
ratio  biennially,  and  increases  the  minimum 
yearly  allotment  to  each  State  to  $50,000. 

Authorizes  schools  to  use  equipment  for 
other  subjects  "if  there  exists  a  critical  need 
therefor." 

Provides  for  the  computation  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  for  each  fiscal  year  rather  than  for 
each  month. 

Title  IV — National  defense  fellowships 

Increases  maximum  number  of  fellowships 
to  3,000  in  fiscal  year  1965;  6,000  in  1966; 
7,500  in  1967;  and  7,500  in  1968.  In  fiscal  year 
1965,  one-half  of  the  fellowships,  and  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  fellowships  In  fiscal 
years  1966,  1967,  and  1968  must  be  in  "new 
or  expanded"  study  programs. 

In  determining  number  of  fellowships  to 
be  awarded  for  study  at  any  one  institution. 
Commissioner  must  consider  national  and 
regional  need  for  facilities. 

Limits  award  to  include  any  person  study- 
ing for  a  Ph.  D.  and  intending  to  teach,  or 
continue  to  teach,  in  an  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

No  awards  for  study  at  a  "school  or  de- 
partment or  divinity." 

Adjusts  fellowship  stipends  for  full  calen- 
dar year  of  study  and  permits  awards  for 
any  3  years  of  graduate  study. 

Title  V — Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 

Increase  authorizations  to  $24  million  In 
fiscal  year  1965  from  present  $17.5  million; 
$24.5  million  in  1966;  $30  million  in  1967; 
and  $30  million  in  1968. 

Extends  program  to  all  elementary  grades, 
public  junior  colleges,  and  public  technical 
institutes. 

Authorizes  guidance  and  counseling  In- 
stitutes at  not  less  than  the  present  level 


of  $7.25  million.  These  Institutes  axe  for 
coimseling  and  guidance  personnel  In  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  In  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  (Including 
junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes). 
Stipends  may  be  paid  to  all  who  attend  In- 
stitutes. 

Title  VI — Language  development 
Increases  authorization  for  language  de- 
velopment program  (VI-A)  to  $13  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965  from  present  $8  mlUion; 
$14  mlUion  in  1966;  $16  million  In  1967; 
and  $18  million  In  1968. 
Modem  language  institutes  (see  title  XI). 

Title  X — Administration  and  improvement  of 
State  statistical  services 

Requires  State  agency  to  keep  records  and 
afford  access  thereto. 

Requires  accoimting  procedures  to  assure 
proper  disjjursement  of  Federal  funds,  "in- 
cluding such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
local  educational  agencies." 

Title  XI — Training  institutes 

Authorizes  $32.75  million  each  for  fiscal 
years  1965-68  for  Institutes  for  teachers  or 
supervisors  (or  student  teachers  or  super- 
visors) of  modem  foreign  language,  reading, 
history,  geography,  English,  disadvantaged 
youth,  school  library  personnel,  educational 
media  specialists. 

Stipends  may  be  paid  to  all  who  attend 
institutes. 

Federally  affected  areas 

Extends  the  federally  impacted  areas 
legislation  (Public  Laws  815,  874)  for  1  year 
and  directs  a  study  of  the  effects  of  these 
laws.  Includes  District  of  Colvimbla  In  this 
program. 
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1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

NEW  OPUOATIONAL  AUTHORITY 

Title  I-Amendments  to  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958: 

Title  II— Student  loans. 

$10, 300, 000 
10, 000, 000 
9, 950, 000 

3,000,000 

$120, 900, 000 

100,000,000 

44, 698, 500 

24,500,000 
7,  250, 000 

14,000,000 
5,000.000 
2, 750, 000 

32,750,000 

38,410,000 
241, 145, 000 

$191,900,000 

100. 000, 000 

87,973,000 

30,000,000 
7,250.000 

16, 000, 000 
5,000.000 
2,  750. 000 

32. 750. 000 

$195, 000, 000 
100,  000,  000 
123,937,500 

30.000.000 
7.250.000 

18, 000.  000 
5.000,000 
2. 750. 000 

32, 750, 000 

$101, 000,  000 

TUle  III— Science,  mathematics,  modem  foreign  languages,  and  other  critical  subjects  .. 
Title  IV— Qraduate  fellowships. . 

91,312,600 

Title  V— Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

Grants  to  States 

Institutes  for  counseline  oersonnel 

Title  VI— Language  development                        ........      ....     .    .      

5,000,000 

Title  VII — Educational  media  research 

TitleX—Stat*' statistical  services                                 .                   

Title  XI— Institutes  for  criticul  subjects 

22, 760, 000 

Title  n— School  ivssistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

PnblicLaw815           - - 

Public  Law  874           ...                      .              

5,000.000 

Subtotal    ._ 

66,000,000 

631,403,500 

473,623,000 

514, 687. 500 

192,312,500 

Administrative  eipenscs: 

Penonnel  compensation                                   

454,440 
545.560 

840,000 
711,000 

885,000 
750,000 

885,000 
750,000 

477,000 

Other 

403.000 

Subtotal.  .      .                            

1,000.000 

1, 551, 000 

1,635.000 

1,635,000 

880.000 

Total  new  obligational  authority 

67, 000, 000 

632. 954, 500 

475.258.000 

516, 322, 500 

193. 192, 600 

XXPKNDITUBKS 

Nitional  Defense  Education  Act: 

Title  II— Student  loans 

10,300,000 
10,000,000 

120,900,000 

97,  840, 000 

9,950,000 

24,500,000 
2,175,000 
6,440,000 
1,000,000 
2,  750, 000 

28,750,000 

1, 921, 000 
163,217,000 

191, 900, 000 

100,000.000 

44,698,500 

30,000,000 
7,250,000 

14. 320, 000 
6,000,000 
2, 7.S0, 000 

32,750,000 

23,046,000 
79,578,000 

195,000,000 

100,000,000 

87, 973, 000 

30,000,000 
7,250,000 

16,320.000 
5.000,000 
2,750,000 

32,750,000 

9,602,000 

101,000,000 

Title  III— Science,  mathematics,  modem  foreign  languages,  and  other  critical  subjects.. 
Title  IV— Graduate  fellowshlos                                            

2,160.000 
123, 937. 600 

Title  V— Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

Grants  to  Stales                                                      • - 

3,000,000 

6,07^000 

Title  VI — Languaee  development    

800,000 

15,120,000 

Title  VII — Educational  media  research        . 

4,000.000 

Title  X— State  statistif^l  wrvlnes 

Title  XI— Institutes  for  critical  subjects     . . 

13,650,000 

13,100,000 

B*ool  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Public  Law  81!;                                              

3,841,000 

Public  Law  874                                                 .       

3, 350, 000 

Subtotal.                                                             

41, 100, 000 
920,000 

459.443,000 
1,507,000 

631, 292, 600 
1,628,000 

486,645.000 
1,636.000 

368,233.600 

Ailintnistra tive  expenses - — — - 

041,000 

Total  expenditures - 

42,020,000 

460,950,000 

532,930,500 

488,280,000 

209. 174, 600 

Nnmber  of  positions                                   .    

85 
54 

135 
122 

135 
131 

135 
131 

80 

Min-years  of  employment                     

80 
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Mr.  HjART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  may  I  briefly  ex- 
press so  neji  thoughts? 

Mr.  »  ORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  M  chlgan. 

Mr.  H  ART.  I  have  listened  to  the  ex- 
pression s  of  appreciation  and  praise 
voiced  (bout  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  M<  iRSE]  by  others  of  my  colleagues 
here.  I  share  in  each  of  those  expres- 
sions. Ikxne  were  couched  In  language 
I  would  not  be  able  to  master  If  I  had 
time  cai  efully  to  write  it.  But  the  main 
thought  which  underlies  the  feelings  of 
each  of  us,  I  believe,  is  that  Senator 
MoRss,  1  aore  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  bo<  y,  bears  the  responsibility  for 
develop]  ig  legislation  which  serves  the 
most  pi  xioxts  asset  which  this  country 
possesse  3.  It  is  its  children  and  its  young 
men  anl  young  women. 

If  Ai  aerlca  Is  to  succeed  in  this  now 
very  tin  r  world,  it  requires  the  maximum 
devel(9]  aent  of  the  potentials  of  our 
young  laen  and  young  women.  If  we 
succeed  in  this  effort,  history  will  find,  I 
think,  t  lat  we  have  succeeded  as  a  peo- 
ple because  of  that.  If  we  fail,  history 
may  no  e  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
which  c  coupled  the  center  of  the  stage, 
as  some  other  nations  have,  but  then  be- 
came, as  other  once-leading  nations,  a 
footnote  in  history. 

So  1 1  link  there  is  no  greater  respon- 
sibility )ome  by  the  Senate  than  that 
borne  b  ■  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Commit  ;ee.  This  conference  report  is  a 
dramat:  c  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness wil  h  which  he  carries  that  respon- 
sibility ind  the  leadership  he  gives  us. 

This  conference  report  reflects,  if  I 
may  b<  very  practical  about  it,  the 
shrewdi  ess,  the  astuteness,  of  the  Sena- 
tor froE  I  Oregon  as  a  bargainer. 

We  01  ight  to  look  at  the  flgures  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  version  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  and  its  broad  ramifica- 
tions, tl  en  at  the  flgures  the  House  pro- 
posed, s  nd  then  at  the  flgures  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  brings 
before  us  in  the  conference  report. 
Bovmdiiig  out  the  dollars,  we  flnd  that 
the  Senator's  version  proposed  the 
amoimt  of  $1,870,000,000.  The  House 
version  would  have  limited  the  figure  to 
$1,180,0  )0,000.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  presents  a  conference 
bill  whi;h  authorizes  $1,800  million. 

This  Is  one  little  rule  of  thmnb  by 
which  t  le  people  of  America  may  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  am  delighted,  of  course,  to  see  the 
substan  ;ial  simis  that  will  be  coming  to 
BfUchigs  n  under  titles  2  and  3.  Beyond 
that,  I  i  im  grateful  that  the  cause  which 
the  Sen  itor  from  Oregon  has  undertaken 
and  ad  ocated  for  some  years  has  been 
brought  closer  to  fruition.  For  example, 
loan  fo'giveness  and  institute  stipends 
are  no^r  available  to  teachers  in  non- 
public { s  well  as  public  institutions. 

I  coimd  continue  by  citing  other  im- 
provem  ints  in  the  bill,  but  I  want  to 
sum  up  simply  by  saying  that  I  am  the 
father  <  if  eight  children,  and  I  know  the 
ezcelleice  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunity y  rill  be  measured  in  part  by  what 
we  In  tl:  e  Congress  do.    Nothing  America 


imdertakes,  including  the  race  to  the 
moon,  has  a  priority  greater  than  our 
responsibility  for  provision  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  welfare  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  country  who  will 
be  coming  into  adult  leadership  a  few 
years  from  now. 

Finally,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  in- 
cluded all  the  disciplines,  and  not  merely 
the  mathematicians  and  linguists,  and 
scientists,  because  if  the  mathematicians 
and  scientists  develop  still  more  awesome 
weapons,  it  requires  a  citizenry  with  a 
balanced  sense  of  history  to  decide  and 
insure  that  they  shall  be  prudently  used 
or  controlled. 

So  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  session 
with  no  more  dramatic  demonstration 
of  carrying  out  that  responsibility  than 
the  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  thank  him  for  another  significant 
contribution  to  America  and  its  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond by  saying  first  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  that  their  two  Senators  have 
always  given  complete  cooperation  to  my 
Subcommittee  on  Education  bills. 

They  recognize  that  the  greatest  re- 
source we  have  is  our  youth.  Unless  we 
develop  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
the  brainpower  of  our  country,  we  can- 
not keep  ahead  of  Russia.  If  we  cannot 
keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  manpower,  we 
had  better  see  to  it  that  we  keep  ahead 
of  her  in  brainpower. 

The  two  Senators  from  Michigan  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  that  fact, 
and  they  have  worked  with  me  with 
great  cooperation  throughout  the  years 
that  they  have  served  in  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  is  necessarily  absent 
at  this  moment.  I  wish  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  to  know  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  bill,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  bringing  forth  a  bill  which, 
from  the  standpoint  of  meeting  some  of 
the  needs  of  education  of  our  country, 
is  the  strongest  bill  that  we  have  ever 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  who  partici- 
pated extensively  in  the  hearings  com- 
mittee consideration,  and  who  was  a 
stalwart  source  of  strength  to  me  in  the 
conference  committee  actions  which 
have  produced  this  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
impacted  areas  school  aid,  is  necessarily 
absent  today. 

As  I  earlier  indicated  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate his  contributions  to  the  success- 
ful passage  of  this  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  he  intended  to  deliver  today 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatoe  Yarbokough 

We  Americans  are  children  of  that  phase 
of  intellectual  history  known  as  the  En- 
lightenment, a  golden  age  In  which  men 
came  to  believe  that  a  better  life  was  pos- 
sible through  the  use  of  reason  and  edu- 
cation. The  88th  Congress  has  reaCarmed 
America's  trust  In  the  values  of  Its  ancient 


heritage,  by  the  advances  which  have  >i^ 
made  here  in  the  name  of  education  t?2 
Congress  has  already  passed  the  Vo«s»tt™!I? 
Education  Act  of  1963.  the  HlgherM^ 
tlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  Healtt  P»^ 
fesslons  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  igS" 
the  Manpower  Development  and  TrainiS 
Act  of  1963,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  ofiM? 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Ahi 
of  1964.  and  the  Economic  Opportunltr  am 
of  1964.  Soon  we  shall  take  flnal  action  « 
the  last  of  the  major  education  bills  of  Um 
88th  Congress,  the  1964  amendments  to  tt! 
National  £>efense  Education  Act  and  tol 
pacted  areas  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  chali. 
man  on  the  Education  Subcommittee  Um 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Moul 
His  knowledge  of  the  educational  need  of 
this  Nation  Is  unsurpassed.  His  vigor  in 
pressing  the  fight  for  better  education  |« 
unmatched.  Truly  no  man  has  done  man 
for  American  education  than  has  Watxi 
Morse. 

The  conference  report  on  the  NatlMji 
Defense  Education  Act  extension  bears  wit- 
ness  to  the  negotiating  skill  of  our  chair- 
man. I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  thi 
final  version  Is  very  favorable  to  the  SenaU 
po-sitlon.  The  program  of  loans  and  match- 
Ing  grants  to  schools  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  was  broadened  to  Include  m». 
terlals  for  the  teaching  of  English,  read- 
ing, history,  geography,  and  civics.  The  In- 
stitutes for  the  advanced  training  of  teach- 
ers were  expanded  to  Include  teachera  of 
English,  history,  and  geography.  Schod 
librarians,  education  media  specialists,  and 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  were  also 
added.  The  authorization  for  loans  for  col- 
lege students  was  Increased  by  steps  to  tl9S 
million  in  1968.  The  number  of  graduate 
fellowships  was  Increased  by  steps  to  7  500 
In  1967  and  1968. 

Aid  for  education  can  be  Justified  from 
many  levels — from  National,  State,  and  local 
governments,  from  foundations,  from  labor 
and  business,  and  from  Individuals.  As  an 
elected  official  from  my  State.  I  have  worked 
at  the  Federal  level  for  programs  to  aid  Texai 
education.  In  1963  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  con- 
tributed $9.7  million  to  Texas  education.  In 
that  same  year  the  Office  of  Education  spent 
a  total  of  $29.4  million  on  all  Its  educational 
programs  In  Texas.  Estimated  flgures  for 
1964  are  $11.9  million  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  $51.4  million  tor 
all  programs  administered  by  the  Ofllce  of 
Education. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  achievements  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  "education  CongreBa," 
will  point  out  the  need  for  devoting  more 
resources  to  the  improvement  of  education 
In  this  country.  For  although  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  the  lead.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  bear  the  burden  alone.  I 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence  that  the 
challenge  thrown  down  by  the  Education 
Congress  will  be  accepted  across  the  land 
and  that  a  new  era  for  the  cause  of  education 
will  have  come  Into  being  these  past  2  yeara. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  S.  3060, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendments  bill  is  a  forward-looking 
measure  of  considerable  significance  to 
Vermont  and  the  Nation. 

Vermont's  current  allotment  for  stu- 
dent loan  money  is  about  $466,000.  The 
bill  would  raise  this  allotment  graduallj 
over  a  four  fiscal  year  period  to  $673,000. 

Nonpublic  schools  in  Vermont  are  cur- 
rently eligible  to  receive  loans  for  equip- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $24,291.  This 
figure  will  go  up  to  $31,232  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  for  each  of  the  following  3 
years. 
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^         *     f.  Vermont  for  supervisory  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  is  proud  to    grateful  to  the  distinguished  majority 

^^wi^Ugr^Sn  the  present  $20,000  --^  .^f,  -  S'^ ^nJiSTegSi"-     ''Te     PRESIDINQ     O^C^     'r^^ 

£$50,000  f '^IJ^j^Q^t    which    is    now  tlon,  teaching  equipment  for  English,     question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conl 

^Sr'fnr'anXtment  of  $50,000  for  reading,  history,  geography,  and  civics     report 

«^i'ri  LuSsSng  and  testing  will  see  -  -.  „„c.   ««„ior„pni-.  r^nmha^es  could        Mr. 
girSlotment  gradually  increased  to 

^n  t^occSons.  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved my  bill  to  extend  loan  forgiveness 
rieachers  in  nonprofit,  private,  and 

SeSry  secondary  schools,  and  insti-  phasls  on  aii  suojec.  ma.^r      --  -"    ~-Yly  indebted,  as  is  the  entire  com- 

&e?iaraT^^^^^^^  L%-Sert^^r^mTh%??IS»^    ^ttee^  to  the  Senator  from  Ne^Jor.  for 

?tpv«  the  loan  cancellation  provision  put  on  the  sciences  to  the  detriment  of 

c  fn^prted  in  S.  3060  and  now  anyone  other  areas  of  study. 

*J!»  Arrows   from   National    Defense  m  the  Senate  this  has  been  a  bipar- 

Scatlon  Act  loan  funds  can  get  up  to  tisan  bill.    It  was  drafted  with  care  and 

50  percent  of  his  loan  canceled  if  he  v(dll    improve    our    educational    system 


In  the  past,  equipment  purchases  could 
be  made  with  Federal  assistance  only  in 
the  fields  of  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  mathematics. 

We  have  a  good  bill  here — one  which 
will  tend  to  encourage  a  balanced  em- 
phasis on  all  subject  matter.    The  bill 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  help  me  at  the  moment — I 
gather  that  Senators  are  discussing  the 
NDEA  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  explained  the 
conference  report.  As  I  said  before  the 
Senator   entered   the   Chamber,   I    am 


Ster  teaches  at  a  school  or  college— 
whether  public  or  private. 

Also  embodied  in  S.  3060  is  the  lan- 
euage  of  the  Keating-Prouty  bill  which 
would  allow  private  schoolteachers  to 
receive  the  same  stipends  as  pubUc 
schoolteachers  receive  when  they  attend 
National  Defense  Education  Act  msti- 

Rwognizing  the  fact  that  present  law 
should  be   broadened,   the   Labor   and 


without  an  iota  of  Federal  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  estimated  authorizations 
for  the  State  of  Vermont  under  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


E»timaled  authorizations  for  the  State  of  Vermont  under  amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
tsiimaita  u  Education  Act  (conference  version) 


Title  II  student  loans ^r  - :  -  -  i i  T 

Title  ill  instrvictioniil  a.'wistance  prants  to  Ptates  for  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

Loans  for  nonpublic  schools 

Orantsfor  piiblic  schools 

Grants  to  States  foi  supervision.. --,- 

Grants  tor  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 


Current 

allotment, 

fiscal  year 

1965 


Authorisation 


1965 


$466, 044 


24.291 

157, 984 

20,0(K» 

50.000 


$563, 741 


3l.23'2 

203,123 

50,lXH1 

50, 074 


1966 


$618,975 


31, '232 

203.123 

50,000 

51,124 


1967 


1968 


$655,914       $673,175 


31,232 

203, 123 

50,000 

62, 652 


31,232 

203, 123 

50,000 

62.652 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  I  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Mr.  Mike 
Bernstein,  and  Mr.  Jack  Forsythe,  whose 
counsel  proved  to  be  invaluable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  the  statement  he  has 
made.  I  congratulate  him  personally 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  educational  matters. 
Down  through  the  years  he  has  been  a 
stalwart  in  this  field.  His  contributions 
have  been  great,  and  his  understanding 
of  the  needs  in  this  particular  area  have 
always  been  to  the  point,  and  always 
nonpartisan. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  had  to  say 
about  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  I  feel  credit 
should  go  also  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  , 
who  is  on  the  fioor,  and  who  contributed 
so  much  to  this  accomplishment ;  also  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Peruisyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]. 


In  addition  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  who  now  has  the 
fioor,  I  think  we  also  want  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  made 
many  worthwhile  contributions,  as  has 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Goldwater],  who  participated 
in  these  meetings  and  although  on  occa- 
sions he  disagreed,  he  nevertheless  did 
make  many  contributions. 

Finally  I  believe  the  committee  as  a 
whole  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  generous  remarks  concern- 
ing me  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
every  member  who  served  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  on  the  full  com- 
mittee have  participated  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  interest  of  a  better  educa- 
tional system  in  this  country. 

I  share  the  majority  leader's  view  that 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  praise  from  those  who  are  really 
interested  in  and  concerned  with  one  of 
the  major  problems  which  we  must  face 
as  a  nation,  namely,  adequate  education 
for  our  boys  and  girls,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  freedoms  and  the  type  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have  now.  and  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  tomorrow.    I  am  very 


the  cooperation  and  leadership  he  ex- 
tended to  us  in  bringing  about  what  I 
tliink  is  one  of  the  major  bills  on  educa- 
tion that  this  Congress  has  considered  In 
many  decades. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  this  Congress 
will  go  down  as  the  "Education  Con- 
gress." We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  On 
many  matters  he  often  finds  himself 
challenged  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  do.  too. 

When  it  comes  to  education,  however. 
I  think  he  has  shown  such  a  delicacy  of 
leadership  in  terms  of  exactly  what  could 
and  could  not  be  done  that  the  whole 
country  should  be  grateful  to  him. 

This  achievement,  which  has  often 
been  effectuated  by  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  deeply  held  convictions  on 
many  occasions  to  the  contrary,  because 
of  the  vast  requirements  of  American  ed- 
ucation, makes  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port a  sort  of  summing  up  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress  in  this  field. 
It  should  be  deeply  gratifying  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stood  in  my  position,  a  com- 
parable position,  so  many  times  that  he 
knows  how  appreciative  I  am  of  those 
kind  words.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  know  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate his  strong  leadership  in  the  field  of 
education — and  on  all  other  fields  in  the 
Senate,  for  that  matter.  The  Senate 
would  not  be  the  great  body  it  is.  and 
that  we  agree  it  is,  without  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  feel  exactly  that  way 
about  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

One  of  the  most  signal  acliievements 
of  the  bill  is  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of 
the  particular  educational  disciplines 
which  relate  to  the  national  defense, 
more  nearly  an  approach  as  to  what  they 
really  should  do,  than  what  they  have 
been  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  up  to  now.  I  consider  the  ad- 
dition of  history,  geography,  and  civics, 
along  with  English  and  reading,  to  be 
at  long  last  an  adult  recognition  of  what 
It  means  to  arm  people  with  education 
for  their  own  security  and  their  own 
defense. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
conference  report;  I  am  delighted  that 
the  House  has  approved  it.  As  the  days 
go  by,  every  person  who  is  being  edu- 
cated in  this  country,  and  the  parents 
and  friends  of  those  people,  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  America,  should  realize 
what  a  monumental  achievement  and 
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October  t 

I  may  proceed  for  an  additional  i  fl- 
utes. *  ■•«- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Wrtw. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ™^ 

_      _  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    Tho*i, 

^RA:  Mr.  President,  the    fite'effecVv7*lim^ediat;i;°;;;id  ^'he^irt  c^^^Is°  shSSd  ^^nt'^  ^^''^  b! 

Senate  today  in  adopting    the  question  of  medicare  go  over  for  the  whom  I  dlf  not  i^Sn     fv,^^"**** 

e  report  on  the  national     HPtprminatinn    r.r    fho    r,o^f    o^r„r^«.oc  **"""f.-«- uiunoi  mention.    I  have  rtt-j 


bow  c(nstructive  Is  this  particular  bill 
that  W(  are  approving  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questioi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence rex>rt. 

The  eport  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ]  f  cNAMARA 

action  >f  the     .     __ ^ „ 

the  conference  report  on  the  national 
defense  education  bill  is  a  further  tribute 
to  the  iffective  work  of  Senator  Watnx 
Morse. 

As  clialrman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  the  distinguished 
Senato]  from  Oregon  has  earned  the 
deep  giatitude  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terestec  in  advancing  American  educa- 

tiOIL 

Man]  have  called  the  88th  Congress 
the  "Et  ucation  Congress"  because  of  the 
many  p  eces  of  legislation  adopted  which 
have  h(  Iped  to  strengthen  education. 

Certs  inly  this  description  would  not 
have  b  en  possible  without  the  tireless 
and  de<  Icated  efforts  of  Senator  Morsz. 

It  ha  i  been  a  pleasant  and  rewarding 
experleice  for  me  to  serve  with  Wayne 
Morse  m  the  Education  Subcommittee. 
I  look  :  orward  to  continuing  our  efforts 
in  the  i9th  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HORSE.  I  have  already,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
express  sd  my  great  appreciation  to  him. 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Educati  Dn,  for  making  the  bill  possible. 

His  reneroslty  is  very  much  appre- 
ciated. But  I  repeat  that  I  did  not  do 
anythli  g.    We  all  did  It  together. 

Mr.  iTILBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
associat  e  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senatoi  from  Michigan  with  respect  to 
the  flel<  of  education.  I  only  regret  that 
it  does  not  carry  over  to  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  and  appropriations  for 
foreign  dd. 

Mr.  HORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
truly  tliank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments (  n  education  legislation,  I  hope 
eventua  ly,  as  an  educator,  to  educate 
the  fori  ler  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkanss  s  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 


shedding  their  crocodile  tears  in  an  ef- 
fort to  display  their  great  concern  for 
the  plight  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Yesterday  it  had  appeared  that  the 
conferees  would  be  able  to  agree  and  ap- 
prove the  increased  social  security  bene- 


PAILUIiE  OP  PASSAGE  OP  IN- 
CREJ  SED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENI  PITS  BILL  AT  THIS  SESSION 

Mr.  VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
Intcrvertion  by  the  White  House  with 
Congress  is  responsible  for  killing  the 
bill  whi<  h  would  have  given  from  $5  to  $7 
per  moxth  increase  to  those  living  on 
social  stcurity  pensions. 

Apparently  the  decision  has  been 
made  b^  the  White  House  that  unless 
Congres  i  would  approve  the  administra- 
tion's IT  edlcare  program  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  hese  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  was  to  be  pigeonholed. 

This  <  lecision  displays  a  callous  disre- 
gard f  01  the  plight  of  the  millions  of  our 
aged  who  have  been  looking  forward  to 
this  increase  in  their  social  security 
checks   o  meet  their  rising  living  costs. 

For  tl  le  past  several  weeks  administra- 
tion rulberstamp  supporters  have  been 


determination  of  the  next  Congress. 
But  yesterday  morning  when  the  con- 
ferees met  we  were  presented  with  an 
entirely  new  215-page  bill  which  we  were 
told  represented  the  administration's 
latest  version  of  a  medicare  proposal  £ind 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  White  House 
either  to  accept  this  new  proposal  or  to 
kill  the  entire  blU. 

This  means  that  Congress  is  going 
home  after  having  voted  itself  a  $7,500 
annual  salary  increase  and  a  $10,000  in- 
crease for  the  Cabinet  members  while  at 
the  same  time  denying  Increases  for 
those  living  on  social  security  pensions. 

This  action  demonstrates  the  political 
farce  of  this  administration's  claim  of 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  elderly 
citizens. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  STADIUM  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  majority  membership  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration in  Its  approach  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Baker-McCloskey 
charges,  are  acting  like  a  group  of  small 
boys  delaying  a  trip  to  the  woodshed  in 
the  pious  hope  that  something  will  hap- 
pen to  the  principal  before  they  get 
there. 

Let  us  stop  dodging  around  the  Issue 
and  call  the  witnesses:  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. 

Ask  Mr.  McCloskey  why  he  paid  $109.- 
205.60  for  an  Insurance  bond,  when  the 
bill,  by  Mr.  McCloskey 's  own  admission, 
should  have  been  $73,631.28. 

Did  this  $35,000  overpayment  repre- 
sent kick-backs,  pay-offs,  and  political 
contributions? 

Did  Mr.  McCloskey  charge  these  kick- 
backs and  political  contributions  off  as  a 
normal  business  expense  on  his  tax  re- 
turns? 

Does  this  overpayment  represent  an 
Illegal  procedure  for  making  political 
contributions? 

These  are  the  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  asking,  and  these  are 
the  questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  the  American  people  will  be  satis- 
fled. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  name  of  Walter  Jenkins 
should  be  added? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senate  Is  still  operating  in 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


only  three;  but  those  three  should^ 
tainly  be  called  at  an  early  stage  ^I 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  conmittl! 
get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  problmiuv! 
stop  the  shadowboxing  which  la  m^ 
rently  taking  place  in  the  committee 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senate 
from  Delaware.  The  people  of  the  N». 
tion  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  h« 
has  done  a  great  service  for  the  SenaS 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  Inta 
slsting  upon  a  true  and  full  disclosure 
of  the  sleazy  business  that  has  been 
taking  place  with  respect  to  the  Bobhr 
Baker  case.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Just  as  In 
the  case  of  small  boys  who  delay  a  trip 
to  the  woodshed  because  the  principal 
is  there,  if  this  matter  is  delayed  until 
after  November  3,  the  principal  will  stlD 
be  back  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA TO  FILE  A  REPORT  OP  ng 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  authorized 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  after  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  a  complete 
report  of  the  committee's  activities  for 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA TEACHERS  SALARY  ACT 
OF  1955— BILL  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
desk  is  H_R.  12042,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Salary 
Act  of  1955.  This  bill  was  never  referred 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  merged  into  an 
overall  salary  act.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  H.R.  12042  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  H.R.  12042  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
JUDGES  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA COURTS— CORRECTION  OP 
ENROLLED  BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes 
transmitting  to  the  Senate,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  370. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttit 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate,  House  Con- 


Mr. 


^t  Resolution  370,  relating  to  the 

««£entof  the  bill  HJl.  5871. 
enjf'^b:.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
JrMit  resolution  relates  to  a  technical 
"Snent  and  is  required  to  correct  an 
Z^^nR  5871,  which  is  a  retirement 
S^Dtftaining  to  District  of  Columbia 
IiLm  It  makes  a  correction  in  the 
ikSat  has  been  mlscited.  I  ask  that 
£  Senate  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 

^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
_^on  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
?!ntresolutlon. 

lie  concurrent  resolution   (H.  Con. 
ggg.370)  was  agreed  to. 

THE  88TH  CONGRESS  AND 
FISHERIES 
BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
^„^  no  Congress  in  the  history  of 
S^'unTted  States  has  labored  as  effec- 
Hrely  in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  fisheries  as 
has  the  one  which  is  now  ready  to  ad- 
journ. I  have  previously,  and  on  several 
JcMsions,  called  attention  to  this. 

"Significant  Fishery  Legislation  of  the 
Bth  Congress"  is  the  title  of  a  speech 
delivered  at  Atlantic  City  on  September 
22  before  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
pUherles  Commission,  by  H.  E.  Crowther, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Because  it  is  such  an  ex- 
cellent summation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Crowther's  remarks  before 
the  Commission  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SBNincANT    Fishery    Legislation    of    the 

88th  Congress 
(Remarks  by  H.  E.  Crowther,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor Bureau  of  Commercial  FiBherles,  23d 
annual   meeting.   Atlantic   States   Marine 
piBherles  Commission,  September  22,  1964) 
At  the  close  of  the  Ist  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  the  press  referred  to  that  session 
M  being  the  longest  during  a  time  of  peace 
with  the  least  accomplished.    Now  that  we 
an  look  at  both  sessions,  a  generalization  of 
tbAt  kind  would  be   Incorrect,  particularly 
concerning    fishery    legislation.    The    88th 
Congress  took  more  significant  action  con- 
cerning  fisheries   than   any   Congress   since 
the  84th  which  took  the  time  and  expended 
the  effort  necessary  to  create  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1956. 

One  measure  of  activity  on  fishery  leglsla- 
ttan  In  this  88th  Congress  is  the  number  of 
committee  hearings  held  on  proposals  that 
would  In  some  way  affect  fisheries.  Diirlng 
this  Congress  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  participated  In  37  such  hearings. 
The  real  measure  though  Is  the  number  and 
substance  of  enacted  proposals  and  there  are 
five  to  which  we  can  point  with  satisfaction. 
They  are: 

8.  1006  (Public  Law  88^98),  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  subsidy  bill  but  properly 
known  as  the  United  States  Pishing  Fleet 
Improvement  Act; 

3.  627  (Public  Law  88-309),  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  State  aid  bill  or  the  Ped- 
»al  aid  to  States  blU  but  properly  known 
u  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964; 

S.  1988  (Public  Law  88-308).  to  prohibit 
fishing  by  forelgn-fiag  vessels  In  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States; 

8.  978  (Public  Law  88-424).  medical  care 
tor  fishing  vessel  owners;  and 


Public  Law  88-205  which  amended  Public 
Law  480  to  permit  domestically  produced 
fishery  products  to  be  treated  as  surplus  agri- 
culture commodities  under  certain  condi- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  titles  I  and  IV  of 
Public  Law  480. 

TJNITXD     STATES     FISHING    TLSST    IMPBOVKMINT 
ACT 

The  new  law  Is  In  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fishing  vessel  construction  sub- 
sidy law  which  expired  on  June  12  1963,  to 
extend  the  life  of  that  law  from  Its  expira- 
tion date  last  year  to  June  30,  1969.    At  the 
same  time,  the  new  law  makes  substantial 
changes  In  the  earlier  program.    For  example, 
the  maximum  subsidy  Is  changed  from  33  Vi 
percent   to   50   percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
vessel.     The  requirement  for  a  finding   of 
Injury  which   limited   the   earlier   program 
to  the   New  England  groundfiah  fishery.  Is 
eliminated.     A  new  requirement  has  been 
added  that  the  vessel  be  of  advanced  design 
which  win  enable  It  to  operate  in  expanded 
areas  and  that  it  be  equipped  with  newly 
developed  gear.    There  is  also  a  stipulation 
that  the  vessel  wlU  not  operate  In  a  fishery 
If    such    operation    would    cavise    economic 
hardship  to  fishing  vessel  operators  already 
operating   In   that  fishery.    The   committee 
report  indicates  that  by   "newly  developed 
gear"  the  Congress  Intends  that  the  vessel 
be  equipped  vrtth  "the  most  modern  gear 
avaUable." 

Under  the  new  law  a  notice  and  hearing 
are  required  prior  to  the  granting  of  a  sub- 
sidy. This  procedure  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance In  determining  whether  or  not  the 
granting  of  a  subsidy  would  cause  economic 
hardship  to  fishing  vessel  operators  already 
operating  In  that  fishery. 

Another  new  element  In  the  law  Is  the 
authority  for  a  subsidized  vessel  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  different  fishery  after  notice  and 
hearing  and  upon  the  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  transfer.  Here 
again  the  law  takes  Into  consideration  the 
protection  of  the  economic  interests  of  those 
already  in  a  fishery. 

Because  the  law  will  now  have  a  wider 
application  than  it  had  in  the  past.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  a  greater  number  of  appli- 
cations win  be  received.  The  authorization 
for  the  annual  appropriation  of  funds  was 
therefore  raised  from  $2V2  million  to  $10 
million.  The  amounts  that  will  actually  be 
appropriated  under  this  authorization  wlU 
no  doubt  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  industry  moves  to  upgrade  our  deterio- 
rating fieet  by  use  of  this  program. 

COMMERCIAL  nSHERIES  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT    ACT    OP     1964 

For  some  6  years  the  Congress  has  had 
pending  some  form  of  proposal  to  provide 
to  the  individual  States  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  research  in  and  de- 
velopment of  commercial  fisheries.  Bills  in 
the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  all  took  the 
form  of  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
section  32  funds  held  by  Agriculture.  In 
some  cases  the  proposals  would  have  used 
our  present  S-K  fund  (which  comes  by 
transfer  from  Agriculture)  and  other  pro- 
posals would  have  created  a  new  fund  for 
the  purpose  that  wovQd  have  been  a  twin 
fund  to  the  S-K  fund. 

In  the  88th  Congress  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  that  followed  this  same 
pattern,  but  there  was  also  a  new  type  of 
proposal  which  would  provide  Federal  aid 
to  the  States  from  a  fund  created  by  direct 
appropriation.  It  was  this  latter  type  pro- 
posal that  finally  won  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  and  waa  enacted  as  Public  Law 
88-309.  This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
through  their  respective  State  agencies 
which  regulates  commercial  fisheries  In  car- 
rying out  projects  designed  for  the  research 
and  development  of  the  commercial  flflh.- 


erles  resources  of  the  Nation.  Puerto  Blco, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam  are  treated  as  States.  The  act  con- 
tains four  different  authorization*. 

Section  4(a)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  annually  for  5  years,  which 
Is  to  be  apportioned  annually  among  the 
States  according  to  a  formula  based  upon 
the  amount  of  commercial  fishery  activity 
In  each  State.  The  funds  are  to  be  avaU- 
able for  expendlt\ire  for  2  years  and  U  not 
used  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Projects  approved  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  the  State  government 
and  the  share  of  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  exceed  75  percent.  The  apportion- 
ment to  each  State  shaU  be  not  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  nor  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  amovmt  appropriated  an- 
nually under  this  section. 

Section  4(b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $400,000  for  each  of  the  first  2  years 
of  the  program  and  $650,000  for  each  of  the 
last  3  years  of  the  program.  This  money  U 
to  be  made  available  to  the  States  In 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Secretary 
must  give  preference  to  those  States  in 
which  he  determines  there  is  a  commercial 
fishery  failure  due  to  a  resovu-ce  disaster 
arising  from  natural  or  imdetermlned 
causes.  Under  this  subsection  the  money 
may  be  vised  for  any  purpose  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  restore  the 
fishery  affected  by  such  failure  or  to  pre- 
vent a  similar  failure  in  the  future.  Proj- 
ects approved  under  this  subsection  are  to 
be  financed  entirely  from  Federal  funds  and 
the  money  appropriated  Is  available  vmtU 
expended. 

Section  4(c)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  annually  for  5  years.  The 
funds  are  to  be  made  available  to  States  in 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  developing  a  new  commercial  fishery. 
The  fimds  are  available  untU  expended  and 
projects  approved  under  this  subsection  are 
to  be  financed  entirely  from  Federal  funds. 
The  fotu'th  authorization  is  contained  In 
section  9  of  the  act  and  is  not  related  to 
the  preceding  authorizations.  The  section 
amends  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  to  permit  the  fishery  loan  fund 
established  by  that  act  to  be  used  for  loans 
to  Alaska  fishermen  for  charter  of  fishing 
vessels  for  temporary  replacement  pending 
the  rei>alr  or  the  permanent  replacement  of 
vessels  damaged  or  lost  In  the  earthquake 
disaster  of  March  27.  1964.  The  charter  loans 
are  to  be  repaid  only  from  the  net  profits  of 
the  operation  of  the  chartered  vessels  after 
deducting  a  reasonable  amount  for  salary  of 
the  fishermen  chartering  the  vessels.  This 
fourth  authorization  expires  June  30, 1966. 

PROHIBITION    OF    FISHING    IN    TJ.S.    TERHITOBIAL 
WATERS  BT  FOREIGN-FLAG  VESSELS 

Forelgn-fiag  vessels  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  fishing  In  U.S.  territorial  waters 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  coxintry 
by  an  interpretation  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  documentation  of  U.S.  vessels.  How- 
ever, in  all  that  time  there  has  been  no  stat- 
utory penalty  for  violations  and  the  only 
course  of  action  open  to  UJS.  enforcement 
vessels  has  been  to  request  any  violator  to 
leave  U.S.  waters. 

This  situation  was  hlghUghted  in  1964 
when  the  Coast  Guard  apprehended  Cuban 
fishing  vessels  fishing  In  our  territorial  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  There  being  no 
Federal  law  providing  penalties,  the  violators 
were  turned  over  to  the  State  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

Public  Law  8&-308  provides  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  prohibition  against  fishing  In 
U.S.  territorial  waters  by  forelgn-fiag  vessels 
and  provides  for  enforcement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion and  statutory  penalties  for  violations. 
The  law  also  prohibits  foreign -flag  vessels 
from  taking  any  Continental  Shelf  flahery 
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As  defined  In  the  act  such  resources  and    anticipated    exports    for    dollars.     The  necessary  money  to  implement  thf.^^^  *• 

to  the  sedentary  species,  that  Is  amendment  will  not  be  effective  for  the  pur-  Bureau 

irganlsms  which,  at  the  harvestable  poses  of  title  I  until  January  1,  1965. 


either 


are  immobile  on  or  under  the 
are  unable  to  move  except  In  con- 
pUyslcal  contact  with  the  seabed  or  the 
I  »f  the  Ck>ntlnental  Shelf. 
Sxcep'  ions  are  provided  for  either  by  in- 
tematio  lal  treaty  or  by  specific  authority 
from  ths  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  iinder 
certain  <  ondltlons  after  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retaries Jt  State  and  Interior  and  the  Indi- 
vidual S  ate  concerned.  With  the  Increasing 
amoiint  of  foreign  fishing  activity  off  the 
coasts  ol  the  United  States,  this  clarification 
of  XJ3.  p  5llcy  concerning  Its  territorial  waters 
and  Its  Interests  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
will  be  e  ctremely  helpful  in  the  management 
of  our  1  sheries  by  both  State  and  Federal 
agencies  concerned. 

ItXDICAq    CASK    FOB    TOHINO    VESSEL    OWNISS 

322  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
7.S.C.  249)  provides  as  follows: 

following  persons  shall  be  en- 
accordance   with    regulations,    to 
stirgical,  and  dental  treatment  and 
without  charge  at  hospitals 
stations  of  the  Service; 
Seamen  employed  on  vessels  of  the 
states,  registered,  enrolled,  and  11- 
inder    the    maritime    laws    thereof, 
canal  boats  engaged  In  the  coast- 
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Ejection  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
goes  on  to  list  six  other  classes  of 
who  are  eligible  for   such   medical 
Under  the  terms  of  the  quoted  por- 
the   act,   both   employed   and   self- 
U.S.  fishermen  were  provided  medi- 
for  many  years  until  1964  when 
ruling    Interpreted    the 
eijiployed"  as  not  covering  fishermen 
self-employed.     The   purpose   of 
|aw   88-424    is    to    restore    to   self- 
fishermen  eligibility  for  the  medl- 
in  the  section  of  the  act  quoted 


]  itirpoee    was   accomplished   by   this 

by  adding  to  the  classes  of  persons 

4or  medical  care  an  8th  class  as  fol- 


F  ersons  who  own  vessels  registered, 
or  licensed  under  the  maritime  laws 
Ifnited  States,  who  are  engaged   In 
fishing  operations,  and  who  ac- 
such  vessels  on  such  fishing  opera- 
a  substantial  part  of  whose  serv- 
c^nnectlon  with  such  fishing  opera- 
comparable  to  services  performed 
employed  on  such  vessel  or  on 
efagaged  in  similar  operations." 
1  essels  of  5   net   tons  or  more   are 
»   be   registered,   enrolled,   and   11- 
upder  the  maritime  laws  of  the  Unit- 
In    effect,    then,    crewmembers 
vessels  will  continue  to  be  ellgi- 
described  medical  service  under 
(a)(1)    and  owners  of  vessels  of 
or  more  who  actually  accompany 
and  whose  services  are  such  as  to 
ilnder  the  language  of  Public  Law 
qjioted  above  will  be  eligible  under 
(a)(8). 
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FOOD    FOR     PEACE 

Assistance  Act  of  1963  (Public 
),  enacted  in  the  Ist  session  of 
Congress,    contained    one    section 
section  106  (7  U.S.C.  1706)  of  the 
AgricultT^l  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
of   1954,  as  amended    (commonly 
Public  Law  480) .     The  amendment 
hat  for  the  purposes  of  titles  I  and 
Law  480,  the  term  "surplus  agrl- 
iommodlty"  shall  Include  any  do- 
produced  fishery  product  (not  In- 
flour  vmtll  approved  by  the  Pood 
Drug] Administration)  If  the  Secretary  of 
has  determined  that  such  prod- 
he  time  of  exportation  In  excess  of 


The  new  law  will  permit,  under  the  condi- 
tions stated,  the  sale  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  In  the  currency  of  the 
country  of  destination  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  after  January  1,  1965.  It  also  per- 
mits the  products  that  qualify  to  be  sold  for 
dollars  In  foreign  countries  by  means  of  long- 
term  loans  as  provided  for  in  title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

These  five  legislative  actions  will  not,  of 
themselves,  solve  all  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  but  they  will 
be  helpful  and  they  do  Indicate  an  increas- 
ing awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  needs  of  a 
historically  basic  production  industry. 

Significant  Fishery  Legislation  of  the  88th 
Congress 

(By  H.  E.  Crowther,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries ) 

Resolution  1 — Concerned  with  the  distri- 
bution of  shrimp  and  shrimp  products: 

"Resolved,  That  seafood,  Including  shrimp 
and  shrimp  products  should  be  exempt  from 
being  a  regulated  commodity  during  ship- 
ment, whether  or  not  such  seafood  shipments 
are  part  of  loads  which  include  nonexempt  or 
regulated  commodities,  to  insure  fast  delivery 
demanded  by  a  scattered  market  and  to 
avoid  delays  and  excessive  costs  of  shipment." 

Bureau  of  Commerlcal  Fisheries  action: 
The  Bureau  has  testified  at  hearings  and  has 
a  continuing  policy  in  support  of  exemption 
for  fishery  products. 

We  believe  the  Intent  of  this  resolution 
Is  to  continue  the  exemption  from  economic 
regulation  for  fishery  products.  The  Bureau 
agrees  with  this  Intention  and  has  taken  a 
positive  position  in  this  regard  in  legislative 
reports  submitted  over  the  years  when  the 
matter  of  regulation  of  commodities  has  been 
before  the  Congress.  In  1963,  we  testified 
before  a  House  committee  on  H.R.  4700 
which  dealt  with  seafood  and  other  com- 
modity regulations  involving  transportation. 
We  also  recognize  the  problem  of  fishery 
products  being  transported  in  the  same 
truckload  with  regulated  commodities. 
However,  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  at- 
tain exemption  for  seafoods  In  mixed  loads 
in  view  of  all  the  other  requirements  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
to  recognize  In  Implementing  transportation 
regulation.  Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  will 
continue  to  follow  this  situation  closely  to 
help  insure  that  fishery  products  receive  and 
retain  exemptions  consistent  with  efficient 
operation  of  the  industry. 

Resolution  3 — Extension  of  United  States 
and  States  fishery  Jurisdiction  to  12  miles: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Atlantic  States  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  extension  of  the  U.S.  coastal  Ju- 
risdiction over  fisheries  to  12  miles  and  the 
extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Federal  Jurisdiction 
Is  extended,  and  direct  its  officers  and  staff 
to  present  this  position  as  forcefully  as  pos- 
sible to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  appropriate 
congressional    leaders." 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  action: 
Action  by  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
not  required. 

Resolution  5 — Concerning  the  Atlantic 
coast  offshore  lobster  stocks  and  fishery: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
develop  and  carry  out  a  program  to  evaluate 
the  offshore  populations  in  relation  to  other 
lobster  populations  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  most  de- 
sirable use  of  the  offshore  stocks,  and  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  States  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  go  on  record  as 
supporting   an   American   lobster   investlga- 


of  Commercial  Plaherl^^S^ 
The  88th  Congress  added  WOOOOO  ^^ 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  flac^  *• 
1965  appropriations.  A  tentaUve^ro-!!" 
la  being  developed  which  wlU  be  (CS2 
soon  with  an  Informal  steering  commiSriS 
the  States  Involved.  The  BureaST,!!!!* 
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soon  with  an  Informal  steering  commitWL 
the  States  Involved.  The  BureaST,2l* 
will  be  centered  at  the  Boothbay  H^^ 
Maine,  laboratory,  and  will  study  STS^' 
shore  lobster  populations  of  coastal  m 
England  and  the  offshore  populations  tm 
latter  popvUatlon  has  been  subjected  bT* 
rather  Intensive  fishery  by  fishermen  atal 
United  States.  Many  fishermen  beltot! 
this  to  be  the  spawning  stock  for  iT 
shore  lobsters.  In  addition,  Russian  mi 
French  vessels  have  carried  out  explorat*. 
fishing  operations  in  this  area  which  ^ 
Indicate  an  interest  In  developing  an^ 
shore  fishery  for  lobsters  at  a  later  date 

Resolution  7— To  strengthen  flsherleare. 
search  program  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  BlehT 

"Resolved,  That  the  Middle  Atlantlcleel 
tlon  request  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  t^ 
eries  Commission  make  the  strongest  powibli 
representations  to  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  re- 
search  program  of  the  marine  environment 
and  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Bight 
working  In  cooperation  with  the  adjaant 
States  and  qualified  private  Institution*' 
and  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  requested 
to  appropriate  a  minimum  of  $1  million  per 
year  for  the  next  5  years  to  carry  out  ttS 
research  program." 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  action- 
Research  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Bight  aret 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  wai 
Increased  In  fiscal  year  1965  through  the 
atWltlon  by  the  SSth  Congress  of  $200,000  for 
research  on  the  sea  clam.  This  species  hw 
been  the  object  of  an  Intensive  fishery  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  in  the  area  from  New 
Jersey  to  Virginia.  The  fishermen  report 
declining  catches  and  a  scarcity  of  sea  clanu. 

This  program  will  consist  of  both  biologi- 
cal research  and  exploratory  fishing  studies. 

Biological  research  will  be  centered  at 
our  Oxford,  Md..  laboratory.  Preliminary 
studies  were  begun  here  during  fiscal  year 
1964  and  were  financed  at  about  $55,000, 
The  additional  funds  will  allow  an  expanalon 
of  these  studies. 

A  Bureau  exploratory  fishing  program  for 
surf  clams  was  Initiated  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Bight  last  fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of 
Industry  concern  over  the  decline  of  lurf 
clams  in  the  present  Industry  area  off  New 
Jersey,  a  cooperative  industry-Bureau  pro- 
gram was  conducted  during  the  last  18 
months.  Close  cooperation  with  Industry 
throughout  ths  program  has  been  main- 
tained with  the  Eastern  Sea  Clam  Committee 
of  the  Oyster  Institute  of  North  America. 

Two  areas  of  definite  commercial  potential 
have  been  located — one  about  30  mllea  off 
the  Delaware  coast  and  the  second  approil- 
mately  25  miles  outside  of  Chlncoteague 
Bay.  Va. 

The  best  catch  rate  achieved  was  10  bush- 
els In  a  5-mInute  drag. 

Under  the  present  Bureau  program,  a  sys- 
tematic survey  and  evaluation  of  all  poten- 
tial surf  clam  producing  areas  in  the  At- 
lantic Bight  area  and  off  New  England  li 
planned. 


RUNAWAY-FLAG  OPERATIONS  IN 
THE  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  September  18  issue  of  the  Seafarers 
Log,  editorial  attention  was  directed  to 
a  problem  which  should  interest  all  who 
are  interested  in  strengthening,  develw- 
ing,  and  restoring  our  maritime  industry. 


im 
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,^,-j  the  editorial  of  such  great  in 
I^JfTuTj  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  ii 


in- 
iJIi  that  I  BSk  tnai  ii  oe  pruited  in 
**'^-ooRD  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
jgj^ay  have  an  opportunity  to  read 

"■"There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
jJ^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
2^,  as  follows: 

^rt^D^oblems  facing  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
*2^  are  legion.  They  include  the  steady 
2SSe  of  tbe  domestic  shipping  industry, 
rtThostlle  policies  of  Government  agencies, 
*lLh  ibould  be  bending  their  efforts  to 
JJaatben  U.S.  maritime,  but  have  instead 
^ted  policies  which  are  aiding  its  decline. 
Jf?^  of  the  50-50  requirements  of  Qov- 
ILment-flnanced  oversee  cargoes  Is  an- 
zZg  problem  crying  for  solution.  On  the 
y^on  to  the  specter  of  increased  mech- 
Ljatlon  and  automation  aboard  ship. 

The  SIU  and  other  maritime  unions  have 
MD  attacking  these  problems  with  vigor, 
Jni  although  the  dlfBculties  are  many  and 
{^led,  they  have  been  making  progress 
fgnrd  solving  them. 

One  very  basic  problem  faced  by  marl- 
tune,  however.  Is  very  little  nearer  to  solu- 
ticn  today  than  It  has  ever  been.  The  prob- 
KB  of  runaway-flag  operations  la  not  only 
one  of  the  biggest  difficulties  faced  by  marl- 
tune,  but  Is  also  a  major  stumbling  block  in 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  other  problems. 
It  not  only  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
maritime  Industry,  but  both  directly  and  in- 
directly Is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  basic  spur  to  Increasing  runaway- 
dig  operations  Is  simple  greed.  U.S.  ship 
operators  remove  their  vessels  from  Amerl- 
ttn  registration  and  register  them  under 
the  so-called  flags  of  convenience  to  avoid 
ths  necessity  of  paying  U.S.  taxes  and  to 
ivold  paying  the  decent  wages  and  main- 
taining the  decent  safety  and  working  con- 
ditions which  have  been  brought  about  on 
DjS.-flag  ships  only  after  a  long,  hard  fight 
by  the  U.S.  maritime  unions. 

This  tax  dodging  Is  only  one  way  in  which 
ninaway-flag  operations  undermine  the 
Mcurlty  of  the  Nation.  More  directly,  it 
undermines  national  security  because  It  Is 
problematical  whether  these  vessels,  regis- 
tered under  the  flags  of  foreign  nations, 
could  be  called  back  for  use  In  the  event  of 
I  national  emergency.  The  "effective  con- 
trol" principle  Is  a  nice  theory,  but  as  recent 
political  upheavals  in  Panama  and  Hon- 
duras have  shown,  "effective  control"  may 
prove  to  be  no  control  at  all.  Panama  and 
Honduras  of  course  are  two  of  the  major 
runaway-flag  nations. 

The  U.S.  maritime  unions  were  formed 
to  improve  seamen's  wages  and  working 
eondltlons  at  a  time  when  they  were  so  bad 
u  to  be  considered  a  crime  against  decency. 
Runaway-flag  operators  are  now  being  al- 
lowed to  turn  back  the  clock  on  wages  and 
lOTklng  conditions,  undermining  the  hard- 
won  gains  of  labor.  Seamen's  lives  are  again 
being  endangered  by  lax  safety  and  main- 
tenance procedures — a  laxity  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  SIU  and  other 
maritime  unions.  After  lining  their  pockets 
with  money  saved  on  taxes  and  lax  safety 
and  maintenance  procedures,  the  runaway- 
flag  operators  complete  their  "silver  lining" 
by  cutting  seamen's  wages  to  the  bone — 
often  back  to  the  bare  minimum  levels  elim- 
inated by  the  rise  of  strong  maritime  unions 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

There  are  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
nmaway-flag  operations.  The  SIU  and  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  of  the  APL- 
CIO  have  pointed  out  many  times  to  the 
Wghest  levels  of  Goverimient  that  a  pos- 
rtble  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to 
remove  the  tax  loopholes  which  make  run- 
»way-flag  operations  so  lucrative  to  the  ship- 


ovraer.    This  is  one  very  promising  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Nothing  can  be  done  however,  until  the 
Government  can  be  made  to  act — and  up 
till  now  it  has  seemed  that  no  force  on  earth 
was  capable  of  moving  the  supposedly  re- 
sponsible departments  of  the  Government 
out  of  their  lethargy  and  indifference.  The 
SIU  has  maintained  and  will  continue  the 
struggle  to  get  action  to  end  this  evil. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE  TO 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN PROBLEMS 
Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President,  at 
the    13th    Annual    Commissioners    and 
Grovernors  Conference  on  Metropolitan 
Washington  Problems,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
KiE]  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the 
problems  confronting  our  Nation's  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Senator  Mtjskie  is  a  leading  authority 
in  this  field.  His  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee,  on  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve,  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  realistic  study  of  the  problems 
confronting  urban  areas  and  their  gov- 
ernments. 

I  hope  that  Senators  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  orderly  development  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  will  read 
this  important  speech  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MusKiE's  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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The  METROPOLrrAN  Challenge 
(Address    by    Senator    Edmund    S.    Mtjskie, 
Democrat,  of  Maine,  before  the  13th  An- 
nual Commissioners  and  Governors  Con- 
ference on  Metropolitan  Washington  Prob- 
lems. Arlington,  Va..  October  1,  1964) 
By  the  year  2000,  85  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation will  live  In  urban  areas,  experts  tell  us. 
Here,  In  our  own  National   Capital  region, 
3  million  new  residents  will  be  added  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  pressures  of  a  metropolitan  America 
already  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  our  tradi- 
tional Federal-state-local  relations,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong,  representative,  and  flexible  Fed- 
eral system. 

There  are  the  physical  problems.  We  face 
water  shortages,  transportation  snarls,  urban 
blight,  and  wasteful  land  use. 

There  are  the  social  problems.  We  face 
Increased  Juvenile  delinquency,  rising  crime 
rates,  and  uneasy  race  relations. 

There  are  the  political  problems.  We  face 
shifting  metropolitan  boundaries,  frag- 
mented local  government,  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  central  city  and  the  suburbs. 

There  are  the  financial  problems.  We  face 
limited  revenue  resources  and  almost  limit- 
less expenditure  needs;  soaring  tax  rates  In 
the  suburbs  and  falling  tax  bases  in  the 
cities.  State  and  local  debts  are  mounting, 
while  State  and  local  revenue  sources  fall 
behind. 

Metropolitan  areas  currently  require:  $600 
minion  annually  for  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities; $400  million  annually  for  pure  water; 
$200  million  annually  to  rebuild  each  square 
mile  of  slums;  and  $liA  million  dollars  an- 
nually so  commuter  railroads  can  stay  in 
business. 

These  problems  stagger  the  imagination. 

They  tax  our  ingenuity  as  well  as  our  purse. 

The  metropolitan  area  is  a  new  tjrpe  of 

community,   one   in   which   Its   inhabitants 


have  little  or  no  feeling  of  community.  It  Is 
neither  a  neighborhood,  city,  State,  nor  na- 
tion. There  are  no  anthems,  fiags,  or  mottos. 
Loyalltles  are  mixed,  and  problems  grow  with 
growth. 

While  our  population  has  skjrrocketed,  the 
land  most  of  us  occupy  has  diminished.  In 
1940  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  population  lived 
In  rural  areas.  In  1962  less  than  8  percent 
still  lived  in  the  country.  The  remainder, 
victims  of  a  technological  revolution,  moved 
from  farms  to  urban  areas.  Mechanized 
farming,  hybrid  seeds,  better  planting 
methods,  and  more  efficient  animal  hus- 
bandry add  to  ovir  wealth  with  continually 
less  himian  effort.  And  as  this  agricultural 
revolution  advances,  even  more  nu-al  Ameri- 
cans will  stream  into  our  cities. 

What  does  the  new  arrival  find  in  our  met- 
ropolitan centers?  Is  his  environment  a 
liberating  Infiuence?  Or  does  he  see  urban 
living  as  a  necessary  evil,  imposed  by  a  tech- 
nological revolution  that  has  made  him  an 
alien  in  his  own  land? 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these 
extremes.  Our  cities  are  large  and  exciting; 
they  house  our  cultural  and  educational 
centers.  The  standard  of  living,  for  most,  is 
higher.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  in- 
adequate transportation,  excessive  noise,  dull 
architecture,  and  air  pollution  are  strong 
barriers  to  safe  and  sane  urban  living.  We 
have  responded  to  the  economic  necessities 
and  this  press  of  population  accompanying 
the  transformation  of  the  American  land- 
scape, on  a  haphazard  basis.  In  spite  of 
gallant  efforts,  we  have  not  rendered  our 
urban  areas  either  beautiful  or  really  habit- 
able. 

The  press  and  fiux  of  population  made  sub- 
urban development  inevitable.  The  city — 
dirty,  crowded,  and  noisy — accelerated  this 
exodus.  The  city  dweller  fled  In  his  automo- 
bile to  flnd  cleaner  air,  less  congestion,  and 
a  slower  pace  of  living.  For  this,  however, 
he  ransomed  much.  As  one  commentator 
put  it,  "he  entered  the  land  of  'no.'  No 
storm  drainage  and  no  sewers.  No  curb,  no 
gutter,  and  no  sidewalks.  No  parks,  no 
playgrounds,  and  no  street  lights.  No  fire- 
plugs, no  fire  halls,  and  no  firetrucks.  No 
public  garbage  collection.  No  modern  po- 
licing. No  zoning  and  no  subdivision  con- 
trol." Look-alike  residential  housing  and 
gaudy  commercial  strip  development  quick- 
ly dotted  the  pastoral  landscape  the  subur- 
banite sovight. 

This  portrayal  Is  both  a  historical  analysis 
and  a  recitation  of  current  events.    As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  put  It:  "In  a  few  short  decades 
we   have   passed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
way  of  life,  and  in  a  few  short  decades  more, 
we  shall  be  a  nation  of  vastly  expanded  pop- 
ulation, living  in  expanded  tirban  areas  and 
housing  that  does  not  now  exist,  served  by 
community  facilities  that  do  not  now  exist, 
moving  about  by  means  of  systems  of  \irban 
transportation  that  do  not  now  exist." 
How  are  we  going  to  meet  these  needs? 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  In  Its  report,  "Alternative 
Approaches  to  Governmental  Reorganization 
of  Metropolitan  Areas,"  explores  various  pro- 
posals designed  to  create  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity In  metropolitan  areas.    The  commission 
found  there  can  be  no  pat  solution  for  eas- 
ing the  problems  of  political  and  structural 
complexity  at  the  local  level.    One  approach 
called  for  the  merging  of  outlying  districts 
with  the  core  city,  thereby  abolishing  gov- 
ernmental fragmentation.     Another,  appar- 
ently   more    feasible,    approach    called    for 
areawlde  functions  to  be  performed  by  a  re- 
gional goveriunent.  with  each  local  unit  hav- 
ing representation.    This  federated  approach 
has  been  adopted  by  only  one  metropolitan 
area  In  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  metropolitan  coun- 
cils on  a  voluntary  basis,  composed  of  elected 
officials;    is   yet   another   alternative.     Pew 
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■ucb  bxllM  exist.  You,  along  with  9  or 
10  oth  IT  agenda*,  have  been  pioneers  In 
devel<^  ing  th«  ▼oluntary  regional  council  as 
a  hapi  J  compromlBe  between  those  who 
want  n^  change  and  those  calling  for  the 
central]  satlon  of  all  metropolitan  functions. 

The  ]  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Govern:  aents  1b  the  Institutional  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  yours  Is  a  regional  com- 
munity More  than  5  million  people  will  live 
here  In  another  generation.  And  most  of 
this  gr  )Wth  will  take  place  mainly  in  the 
suburb!.  This  staggering  increase  will  re- 
quire a  sharp  rise  In  public  facilities.  Fed- 
eral, Bt  ite,  and  local  funds  will  all  be  re- 
quired '  o  finance  Independently  planned  and 
execute  I  construction  programs.  Greater 
ooordln  itlon,  then.  Is  vital.  For  example, 
inetrop<Iltan  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal p  rojects  demand  an  areawide  attack 
and  a  imperative  program.  No  one  level 
of  gov  tmment  alone  can  handle  such 
reglona:  problems. 

Your  coiincll  understands  this  need  for 
coonlln  ition.  You  act  as  a  for\mi  where 
membei  >  can  meet  and  dlsciiss  common 
problen  s.  As  a  study  group  you  make  rec- 
ommeni  lations  to  member  coimtles,  cities. 
States.  But  you  have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  faci  that  planning  is  of  no  value  unless 
It  leads  to  appropriate  action.  The  adoption 
of  the  "Year  2000  Plan"  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  bear 
witness  to  this. 

One  ( f  the  council's  most  recent  and  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  is  receipt  of  a 
Federal  urban  renewal  demonstration  grant. 
The  pu  rpose  of  this  grant  is  to  assist  in 
brlngini ;  together  for  the  first  time  various 
local  go  remmental  data.  This  in  turn  vrlll 
encoura  je  a  greater  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion for  metropolitan  land  use  and  bousing 
classlflc  itlon.  Federal  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  will  also  be  aided.  The 
project  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
volunta  7  local  cooperation  as  the  basis  for 
regional  action.  Despite  these  accomplish- 
ments. ]  auch  work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  fl  nal  report  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Commits  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problem!,  although  dated  in  some  respects, 
Is  still  1  fair  assessment  of  the  conference's 
basic  dl  acuity.  The  report  declared,  in  F>art, 
that  "di  spite  such  welcome  steps  as  the  es- 
tablishn  tent  of  an  operating  budget,  and  the 
,emplo3ri  lent  of  its  own  executive  secretary, 
the  •  •  •  conference  has  still  far  to  go  be- 
fore It  ^  111  be  dealing  effectively  with  Wash- 
ington 1  letropoUtan  problems." 

The  o  >uncll  has  yet  to  become  the  authen- 
tic vole  s  of  the  National  Capital  region. 
Metropc  lltan  problems  cannot  be  solved  un- 
less thei  e  are  strong  advocates  able  to  reach 
and  edv  :ate  area  residents,  able  to  persuade 
local  uiilts  that  vitally  needed  action  re- 
quires J  Dint  effort.  The  council  taust  de- 
velop ai  d  fight  tor  its  own  views  on  issues 
of  areav  Ide  concern. 

State  governments  must  also  bear  a  re- 
sponslbl  Ity  for  encoiiraglng  regional  solu- 
tions. Host  States  have  tended  to  react  to 
the  met  ropolltan  challenge  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  The  fiscal,  jurisdictional,  research, 
and  pla:  ining  needs  of  the  large  tirban  cen- 
ters hav  !  commonly  been  Ignored  or  handled 
on  a  pie  :emeal  basis. 

As  a  r  ssult,  cities  have  turned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  has  alarmed  many 
def endei  b  of  States  rights.  But  demands  for 
the  prej  ervation  of  States  rights  must  be 
matche<ll  by  an  acceptance  by  the  States  of 
their  r(  sponslbilltles  toward  their  major 
populatl  3n  centers. 

The  ( ouncll  of  State  Governments  and 
the  Advl  sory  Commission,  the  latter  of  which 
I  am  a  nember,  have  made  several  legisla- 
tive pro  xjsals  designed  to  assist  State  gov- 
ernment I  In  meeting  this  urban  challenge. 
If  the  S  bates  are  to  remain  viable  partners 
In  our  F  !deral  system,  they  must  adjust  their 


operations  and  organization  in  light  of  the 
revolution  on  the  urban  frontier.  Both 
groups,  therefore,  have  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  agency  of  State  gov- 
ernment for  metropolitan  or  local  affairs. 
This  new  agency  would  assist  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
local  governmental  planning,  structure,  or- 
ganization, and  finance.  Neither  Richmond 
nor  Annapolis  has  such  an  office,  although 
both  provide  some  of  these  services.  Such 
a  department  could  also  assist  the  Governor 
in  formulating  effective  policies  to  meet 
metropolitan  problems. 

The  national  character  of  many  metropoli- 
tan questions  makes  Federal  participation 
necessary.  Several  existing  Federal  programs 
have  already  had  a  significant  impact  on  our 
metropolitan  areas.  In  addition,  three  cur- 
rent proposals  could  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  orderly  xirban  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

First,  a  dimension  of  the  National  Capital 
region's  water  pollution  difficulties  is  cov- 
ered In  S.  649,  which  I  introduced  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  It  would  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  con- 
cerning grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works.  Of  special  concern 
to  metropolitan  areas  is  the  provision  that 
these  grants  may  be  increased  by  10  percent 
for  a  project  that  Is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
regional  plan.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  69 
to  11,  passed  this  needed  legislation.  If 
passed  by  the  House,  this  measure  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  metro- 
politan planning  agencies. 

Second,  metropolitan  area  planning  would 
be  further  assisted  by  the  enactment  of  S. 
855.  Senators  Humphrey,  Mundt,  and  Wn.- 
LiAMs  Joined  me  in  February  1963  in  spon- 
soring this  advisory  conimission  proposal. 
It  was  considered  at  length  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate  last  Janu- 
ary.   The  bill  would  require — 

1.  Establishment  of  a  legally  constituted 
metropolitan  agency,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  areawide  planning;  and 

2.  An  assessment  by  this  agency  of  cer- 
tain Federal  grant  applications  made  by  local 
governments  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
relevant  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Planning  Agency  approval  of  applications 
is  not  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  assistance 
under  this  bill.  But  the  proposal  recognizes 
the  role  of  adequate  planning  as  crucial  to 
achieving  metropolitan  objectives  relating  to 
open-space  land  projects,  airport  construc- 
tion, waste  treatment  works,  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  hospital  construction,  and 
urban  highways.  These  projects  would  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  regional  plan.  The  bill 
would  strengthen  the  concept  of  a  metro- 
politan community. 

It  would  also  establish  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  all  Federal  activities  affecting  an 
urban  area.  Programs  covered  under  this 
measure  must  be  related  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  local  development,  if  Federal  funds 
are  not  to  be  spent  on  conflicting  objectives. 
Economy,  then,  also  demands  this  full  ex- 
change of  Information  among  the  political 
subdivisions  within  a  metropolitan  area  prior 
to  the  allocation  of  a  Federal  grant. 

And  finally,  I  have  supported  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  Until  now,  the  Federal 
Government's  reaction  to  the  emergence  of 
a  metropolitan  America — like  that  of  the 
States — has  generally  been  disjointed,  spo- 
radic, and  unplanned.  Such  a  department  Is 
necessary  for  coordinating  the  numerous 
Federal  programs  that  have  an  Impact  on 
metropolitan  areas. 

These  three  proposals  for  congressional 
action  differ  In  many  respects,  but  all  have 
one  feattire  In  common:  they  seek  to  estab- 
lish the  foundations  for  a  viable  metropoli- 
tan community. 


A  memorable  passage  from  Prof 
Galbralth's    book.    "The    Afliuent"  flnM^T* 
portrays  our  dilemma.     He  deMriiiSnS'" 
family     which     takes     lu  •  -V^  ^ 
tloned,  power-steered,  and  power-b^S?^ 
tomoblle  out  for  a  to\u  (and)  passes  iSm'*" 
cities  that  are  badly  paved,  made  hld^^!?^ 
Utter,    blighted    buildings,    blllbcW^S 
posts  for  wires  that  should  long  sinM  h 
been    put     xmdergrovmd.      They    niL 
through  a  countryside  that  has  been  r«nL»2 
largely   invisible  by  commercial  art.    tS. 
picnic  on  exquisitely  packaged  food  tt^ 
portable  Icebox  by  a  polluted  stream  »^1 
on  to  spend  the  night  at  a  park  whldTto 
menace  to  public  health  and  morals    jnJl 
before  dozing  off  on  an  air  mattress  bea^ 
a  nylon  tent,  amid  the  stench  of'decsTto. 
refuse,  they  may  reflect  vaguely  on  the  nm 
ous  unevenness  of  their  blessings." 

Galbraith  may  exaggerate,  but  there  Is  i« 
deed  an  "unevenness"  of  blessings.  Our  du' 
zens,  and  their  representatives  at  all  ler^ 
of  government,  are  becoming  more  aware  that 
action  in  the  public  sector  must  be  as  ImM, 
native  and  progressive  in  providing  theMb! 
lie  service  we  require  as  the  private  leetor 
In  providing   the  luxuries  we  want. 

Joint  Federal-state-local  cooperation  and 
Innovations  in  government  are  needed  now 

President  Kennedy  said:  "The  challenge U 
great,  and  the  time  is  short.    Shall  we  begin?" 

The  councU,  Just  by  its  existence,  npn- 
sents  a  beginning. 

Now,  as  President  Johnson  has  said  'Xet 
us  continue."  ' 


U.S.  CONTROL  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Thun- 
day.  October  1,  1964,  there  was  a  full- 
page  statement  which  labeled  nuclear 
weapons  authority  a  "hypocritical  hoax." 
It  was  charged  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  totally  mlsrqjre. 
senting  this  Nation's  control  of  atomic 
bombs — in  the  words  of  the  ad,  "damna- 
ble deceit,  and  flagrant  falsification." 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation's  nuclear 
weapons  policy  is  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  national  discussion 'and  debate. 
However,  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
elements  of  the  present  political  cam- 
paign is  the  way  in  which  the  Republican 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didates are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
control  of  atomic  weapons,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  should  be  used, 
and  the  question  of  under  wh&se  au- 
thority such  use  should  be  implemented. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency has  espoused  the  concept  that 
small  nuclear  conventional  weapons- 
whatever  that  means — should  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  field  com- 
manders, a  statement  which  he  later  ex- 
plained as  meaning  the  Commander  of 
NATO. 

The  public  debate  thus  far  seems  to 
have  generated  more  heat  than  light,  be- 
cause it  has  failed  to  define  the  term 
conventional.  In  their  public  state- 
ments, Republican  spokesmen  use  the 
term  "nominal  and  conventional  weap- 
ons" in  a  loose  manner,  when  discussing 
atomic  weapons;  and  in  at  least  one  In- 
stance, the  "conventional  weapons"  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Republican  candidate 
were  interpreted  to  mean  systems  with 
a  destructive  capability  equal  to  the 
bombs    that    destroyed    Nagasaki   and 
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When  one  challenges  the 
2Sbilcan  spokesman,  however,  they 
J5»to  the  terms  in  a  way  that  bene- 
^^Kgir  arguments  in  somewhat  the 
lidone  by  Humpty  Dumpty.  in  "AUce 
JTwonderland." 

Tn  a  conversation  with  Humpty  Dum- 
-tT  Alice  was  puzzled  by  his  use  of  the 
JSrf  "glory";  and  she' said,  "I  do  not 
SS  what  you  mean  by  'glory'." 
^ujnpty  Dumpty  smiled  contemptu- 
-,Sand  replied:  "Of  course  you  don't— 
Sji  tell  you.  I  meant  'there's  a  nice 
Sockdown  argument  for  you'." 

Alice  said:  "But  glory  doesn't  mean  a 
jlcc  knockdown  argument. 

"When  I  use  a  word,"  Humpty  Dimipty 
Bid  in  a  rather  scornful  tone,  "it  means 
jart  what  I  choose  it  to  mean— neither 
Bore  nor  less." 

Alice  replied:  "The  question  is  whether 
pu  can  make  words  mean  so  many  dif- 
ferent things." 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  what 
matters  is  not  what  we  Americans  think 
te  mean,  but  is  what  our  allies  and  our 
enonies  believe  we  mean. 

There  now  seems  to  be  agreement  on 
it  least  one  point:  that  the  smallest 
nnclear  weapon  available  is  the  projectile 
flrtd  from  a  Davy  Crockett  launcher. 
Tliis  weapon  is  rated  as  having  a  s^eld 
equivalent  to  that  of  40  tons  of  TNT,  as 
compared  with  the  11/2  tons  of  World 
War  n  "blockbusters."  Therefore,  it 
fould  seem  that  the  definition  of  the 
word  "conventional"  rests  upon  the  de- 
structive explosive  capability  of  a  spe- 
dflc  weapon,  not  upon  all  of  the  weap- 
on's characteristics  that  one  should  con- 
sider. I  hope  I  possess  some  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  atomic  weapons, 
obtained  during  13  years  of  service  on 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  Joint  Committee 
has  been  kept  currently  and  fully  in- 
fonned  about  the  size  and  the  perform- 
ince  characteristics  of  this  Nation's 
atomic  arsenal.  Based  upon  this  knowl- 
edge, I  would  take  exception  to  the  appU- 
eitlon  of  the  word  "conventional"  to 
itomic  weapons  of  any  size. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  atomic  weapons  which  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
has  so  easily  ignored,  or  perhaps  does  not 
understand — in  either  case,  a  disservice 
to  the  American  public.  All  atomic 
bursts  produce  blasts,  just  as  ordinary 
explosives  do.  All  atomic  bursts  produce 
heat,  but  much  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  explosives.  All  atomic 
hursts  produce  nuclear  radiation,  either 
IS  bomb  particles  or  as  irradiated  natural 
soil  elements,  or  both.  This  radiation 
effect  belongs  exclusively  to  atomic  ex- 
plosions. 

Consequently,  the  atomic  bomb  con- 
tains three  distinct  killing  effects  in  one 
package.  Blast  and  heat  from  a  nuclear 
weapon  can  be  used  discretely,  to  avoid 
damage  to  tha  user  and  to  a  friendly 
country  in  a  combat  zone.  Radiation 
contamination  is  a  different  matter.  I 
un  fully  aware  that  the  circles  of  damage 
from  heat,  blast,  and  radiation  are  con- 
centric. However,  heat  and  blast  are 
transitory  in  nature;  but  radiation  can 


contaminate  land  masses  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

The  characteristics  of  this  Nation's 
atomic  arsenal  and,  more  specifically,  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  an  atomic  weapon 
are,  therefore,  greater  than  merely  the 
damage  caused  by  the  explosive  force 
measured  by  its  equivalent  in  TNT. 
Forty  tons  of  TNT  when  detonated  would 
certainly  have  equal  killing  power,  with- 
in certain  ranges;  whereas,  the  detona- 
tion on  the  battlefield  of  a  40-ton  Davy 
Crockett  would  not  only  cause  devasta- 
tion by  its  explosive  force,  but  would 
bring  with  it  other  disturbing  character- 
istics. This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
An  atomic  weapon,  regardless  of  size, 
has  the  capacity  to  contaminate  land 
masses  and  prevent  early  entry  into  the 
general  area  of  the  detonation,  not  only 
by  the  enemy  forces,  but  also  by  friendly 
troops.  Such  contaminations  would 
deny  for  extended  periods  of  time  the  use 
of  the  land  to  occupants  of  the  coimtry 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  at  the  scene  of 
such  an  event.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  I  see  the  wisdom  of 
fighting  a  war  with  atomic  weapons  in 
friendly  countries,  as  a  means  of  freeing 
them  from  occupation  or  oppression,  un- 
less no  other  alternative  is  available. 
Who  would  set  fire  to  his  neighbor's 
house,  if  he  were  sure  of  starting  a  con- 
fiagration  from  which  both  he  and  his 
friend  would  not  escape? 

The  second  consequence  of  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  is  the  possibility  of  esca- 
lation which  then  would  result  in  an  all- 
out  atomic  war  and  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  both  friend  and  foe,  alike.  This 
is  not  a  new  issue;  no  bolt  of  lightning 
from  Moimt  Olympus  has  brought  wis- 
dom and  insight  to  a  fortvmate  few.  The 
issue  was  debated  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It  was  proposed  by  cer- 
tain military  leaders  during  the  Korean 
war,  and  was  rejected  by  both  President 
Truman  and  President  Eisenhower.  The 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  explored  the  possibility  of  the  use 
of  such  weapons  to  wipe  out  supply  bases 
and  lines  on  the  mainland  of  China;  and 
the  Eisenhower  administration  was  asked 
to  consider  their  use  when  the  French 
were  losing  Indochina,  a  decade  ago.  In 
each  of  these  previous  cases  the  idea  was 
rejected  by  both  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  because  of  the  possibility  that 
the  use  of  such  weapons  would  irrevo- 
cably lead  to  the  use  of  larger  and  larger 
nuclear  systems,  and  would  result  in 
long-term  damage  to  the  people  we  were 
trying  to  help.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  apparently  does 
not  think  this  is  a  real  concern;  but 
others  in  positions  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility do  think  so. 

Tlie  statement  that  battlefield  com- 
munications may  make  it  impossible  to 
obtain  quick  Presidential  approval  to  use 
such  weapons,  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  NATO  commander  can,  un- 
der certain  specific  conditions,  use  nu- 
clear weapons  on  his  own  decision, 
cannot,  and  perhaps  should  not,  be 
completely  and  publicly  clarified,  be- 
cause of  the  security  involved.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wrong  for  this  ad- 
ministration, in  order  to  defend  itself 


on  this  score,  to  reveal  the  instruc- 
tions to  American  commanders  in  the 
field  and  the  conditions  imder  which 
they  would  be  authorized  to  use  such 
weapons  without  Presidential  authority, 
if,  in  fact,  this  be  the  case.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt  that,  except  during  the 
actual  moment  of  crisis,  any  President 
can  say  with  certainty  in  advance  that 
he  would  or  would  not  use  atomic  weap- 
ons, or  that  he  would  or  would  not  dele- 
gate his  control  to  the  NATO  com- 
mander. The  situation  as  of  that 
moment  would  obviously  dictate  the 
necessary  measures  to  be  taken.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  years  the 
Defense  Department  has  wrestled  with 
the  question  of  authority  delegated  to  the 
field. 

The  chain  of  command  in  connection 
with  calling  up  or  using  atomic  weapons 
has  been  analyzed  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  All  possible  ways  have  been  ex- 
plored to  achieve,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
use  of  a  nuclear  weapon  when  a  worth- 
while target  of  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  the 
necessary  precautions,  so  that  the  weap- 
on would  not  be  used  in  an  ill-advised 
manner  and  precipitate  a  nuclear  war. 
Personally,  I  do  not  want  sergeants  In 
the  field,  however  talented  and  well  In- 
tentioned,  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
mistake  which  might  cost  the  Nation 
dearly.  In  realizing  that  the  circum- 
stances at  any  given  time  will  require 
different  responses  under  different  condi- 
tions, it  is  much  more  important  to  know 
the  character,  maturity,  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  would  have  to  make  that 
decision,  than  it  is  to  know  the  details 
of  the  planning  for  such  a  decision.    ' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  many  times  the  capability 
to  act  rationally  and  prudently  In  very 
trying  situations;  and  he  is  not  given  to 
making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  emotion 
or  the  desirability  of  a  power  play  which, 
if  exercised  at  the  wrong  time,  could 
bring  chaos.  He  has  the  capability  to 
stand  firm  in  the  face  of  adversity,  and 
to  pass  judgment  In  a  cool  and  calculated 
maimer;  and  he  has  the  capability  and 
courage  to  deny  the  ill-advised  use  of 
power.  I  would  advise  against  insistence 
upon  any  ironclad  set  of  rules  that 
would  deny  the  President  the  fiexibllity 
of  choice  he  requires  in  order  to  be  able 
to  meet  unforeseen  events. 

The  possession  of  great  power  imposes 
its  own  restraint  In  this  nuclear  age. 
Powerful  nations,  just  as  powerful  men, 
can  afford  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  than  can  weak  nations 
or  weak  men,  who  must  depend  upon  the 
element  of  surprise.  To  challenge  the 
rationality  of  weapons  marmgement  in 
the  presence  of  the  makers  of  such  policy, 
without  regard  to  the  character  and  per- 
sonality of  those  involved,  is  a  disservice. 
The  congressional  committees,  such  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
or  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee and  others,  have  repeatedly  examined 
this  problem  of  control,  and  have  ac- 
cepted the  system  as  It  is  now  consti- 
tuted, with  authority  for  the  use  of  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  the  President.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  haa 
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repeate  Uy  examined  this  problem;  and 
while  1 ;  may  have  suggestions  for  im- 
provoi]  ent  of  the  control  system — ^Indeed, 
certain  of  Its  suggestions  have  been 
adopte< .  In  general  the  system  has  been 
acceptt  ble  to  the  committee.  One  should 
not  Ugt  tly  set  aside  the  judgment  of  ma- 
ture pirsons  who  have  examined  the 
probleo  t  In  great  detail. 

The  I  (ther  disturbing  factor  Is  that  the 
Republ  can  presidential  candidate,  being 
an  act!'  e  Reservist  In  the  Air  Force  and  a 
Reservj  major  general,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
could,  1 '  he  had  so  wished,  have  familiar- 
ized hlnself  In  great  detail  with  the 
methoc  s  and  rationale  by  which  weapons 
were  tq  be  made  available  to  the  field. 


ert 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article     to  the  Rumanian  notion  of  gathering  «...-. 
was  ordered  to   be  printed  in  the  Reg-      ^   review   Plowshare   progress  ana  nSU 
CRD.  as  follows:  projects.    The  Rumanians,  for  example^? 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Sept.  13.  1964,      ^iSlv^n'  ^r^'^^^.f^^Li^l  -^^ 
Soviets  Reverse  Objection  to  Atomic 
"Digging"  Idea 
I         (By  Howard  Simons)  tlon  projects  and  for  moving  moimWni »« 

The  possibility  of  Joint  East-West  projects     ^^P°^  mineral  resources.    Tunisia  and  tgSt 
using  nuclear  explosives  for  mining  and  «t-     ^*^®  ^^®°  exploring  the  use  nf  «„.,„rwi« 
cavatlon  was  raised  by  atomic  scientists  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Rumania  at  the  recent 
Atoms-for-Peace  Conference  in  Geneva. 

Though  the  overtures  were  made  informally 
on  a  scientlst-to-sclentlst  basts  they  have 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  admin- 
istration officials  here. 

The  Soviet  overture  marks  a  dramatic  re- 
versal in  the  Russian  attitude  toward  Project 
Plowshare,  the    Atomic  Energy  Commission's 


explosives  in  their  mountain  regions 

Emelyanov  told  Johnson  of  his  coimtww 
interest  in  using  nuclear  explosives  for  ini 
tlon  nrolects  and  for  moving  mount^Sr'' 
leral  resources.    Tunisia  and  b 
exploring  the  use  of  nuclear  « 
plosives  to  open  up  canals  for  commerce  ti, 
the  interiors  of  those  countries.    And  Ant 
tralla  has  had  talks   with   ABC  experts 
using  nuclear  explosives.  * 

Johnron,  himself,  suggested  at  Geneva  th«i 
one  possibility  would  be  to  Invite  the  worS^ 
atomic  experts  to  observe  a  Plowshare  a 
periment  in  this  country,  and  oJBclals  do  not 
dismiss  this  idea  as  a  future  possibility 
Though  AEC  experts  have  not  yet  perfected 


But  not  hlng  he  has  said  to  date  gives  any      program  for  developing  nuclear  explosives  for     Plowshare  devices  to  the  point  where  they  are 

i^j<--4.j —  *i,_i.  i-_  ,.__  x-,--_  ..,__  ^ .  -  .  _  relatively  free  from  spewing  fallout  in  in. 

tolerable  amounts  the  experts  are  nonethe- 
less confident  that  such  devices  are  possible 
in  the  near  future.  Experiments  toward  thli 
end  are  continuing  in  underground  test  tltei 
in  Nevada. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  every  evidence  that  there  does  exist  a 
real  possibility  of  joint  East- West  devel- 
opment  of  nuclear  devices  and  tech- 
niques for  their  use  in  civil  engineering 
projects.  Surprisingly,  the  possibility  of 
such  an  agreement  was  raised  by  the 
atomic  scientists  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Riunania,  at  the  recent  Atom  lor 
Peace  Conference  in  Geneva.  They  made 
the  first  overtures  for  such  joint  project! 
to  this  country.  That  reaflBrms  my  faith 
that  there  is  hope  that  the  benefits  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  wifl 
eventually  be  made  available  to  all  men. 

The  Kennedy  administration  decided 
early — and  Congress  supported  the  de- 
cision— that  only  the  ability  to  respond 
with  massive  retaliation  would  not  giye 
this  Nation  a  choice.  All  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  for  building  up  our  con- 
ventional armaments  were  justified  in 
my  opinion.  The  term  "conventional 
armaments"  in  wars  has  always  had  a 
specific  meaning  in  the  minds  of  military 
planners  and  political  leaders.  Does  it 
make  sense  at  this  time  to  prostitute  that 
term  and  to  use  it  so  lightly  as  to  include 
atomic  weapons,  of  whatever  size  they 
may  be? 

Some  will  say  that  to  state  that  atomic 
weapons  are  different  in  character,  ef- 
fect, and  consequences  is  merely  to  echo 
what  has  been  said  in  the  past  about 
other  weapons — from  the  longbow  to 
the  airplane.  In  "The  Art  of  War," 
Machiavelli  wrote  of  his  concern  as  to 
the  effects  of  firearms  on  warfare,  and 
the  need  to  study  realistically  how  their 
devastating  effects  could  be  minimized. 

All  those  weapons  had  the  capability 
to  destroy  men — not  man.  but  could 
not  escalate  as  easily  and  quickly 
into  a  massive  holocaust  of  destructioa 
Atomic  weapons,  regardless  of  size,  can 
do  so. 

The  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date states  that  atomic  weapons  of  small 
size  will  be  conventional  weapons,  and 
will  be  used  as  freely  as  present-day 
artillery,  automatic  weapons,  and  the 
like.  What  are  "small  sizes"?  All  of 
mankind's  efforts  now  seem  to  be  avoJd 
the  proliferation  of  atomic  weapons 
all  sizes,  because  of  the  fact  that  th( 


indicat  on  that  he  has  taken  the  time  to 
do  so.  Again  I  deplore  his  choice  of 
words,  I  md  the  fact  that  he  consistently 
uses  th;  words  "yield",  in  terms  of  ex- 
plosive force,  as  a  criterion  of  whether 
a  weap  )n  is  conventional  .or  unconven- 
tional. As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  A  innesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  has 
stated  repeatedly.  "There  Is  no  such 
thing  a  I  a  conventional  atomic  weapon." 
An  atoi  ale  weapon  is  different  from  any 
other  ^'eapon  known  to  man,  and  its 
careless  use  would  have  consequences  ex- 
tremely unpalatable  to  mankind. 

A  reb  ittal  of  this  statement  might  be 
that  if  this  Nation  had  taken  the  time 
and  hat  used  the  money  required  in  order 
to  devdop  "clean"  nuclear  systems — 
whatever  that  term  means — we  could 
then  In  Uscrlmlnately  use  atomic  weap- 
ons in  c  >mbat  safely,  and  without  fear  of 
massive  contamination.  To  this  I  would 
reply: 

First,  bringing  the  clean  systems  down 
to  less  t  tian  40  tons  would  be  a  poor  use 
of  fissionable  materials  in  terms  of  eflS- 
clency  tni  cost;  and 

Second,  the  mere  fact  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
clean  systems  would  not  necessarily 
mean  tl  at  the  enemy  would  respond  in 
like  kin(  .  The  biu-den  is  upon  lis  to  pro- 
tect om  friends  from  heavy  radioactive 
contam  nation.  Our  opponent  would 
have  nc  such  compunctions.  If  he  did 
not  hav;  "clean"  systems,  he  would  use 
whatevc  r  atomic  weapons  he  had  avail- 
able. 

Another  charge,  sometimes  heard,  is 
that  th(  signing  of  the  limited  nuclear 
test  baji  treaty  not  only  prevents  us 
from  testing  "clean"  systems,  but  also 
handlca  3S  the  development  of  devices 
for  peat  eful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  tnith  is  that  there  are  presently 
imderwty  surveys  for  the  construction 
of  a  caiial  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  one  of  the 
methods  being  looked  at  very  carefully  is 
excavati  an  by  the  use  of  controlled  nu- 
clear explosions.  Some  say  the  Rus- 
sians n;ver  would  allow  the  use  of 
atomic  (nergy  for  this  purpose,  because 
It  would  violate  the  intent  of  the  limited 
nuclear  «st  ban  treaty. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoiu)  an  article  written 
by  Hows  rd  Simons,  and  published  in  the 
Washinston  Post  of  September  13.  1964. 
The  f ac  s  contained  in  the  article  are 
substant  ally  correct. 


peaceful  uses.  Six  years  ago  at  the  last 
Atoms-for-Peace  Conference  the  Soviets  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  using  Plowshare 
as  a  disguise  for  continuing  atomic  weapons 
development  during  the  moratorium  on 
weapons  testing  beginning  at  that  time. 

The  fact  that  both  Rumanian  and  Russian 
scientists  broached  the  subject  of  collabora- 
tion this  year  is  significant,  too.  On  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  American  officials  have  said 
that  the  terms  of  the  year-old  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  inhibit  wide  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives for  peaceful  purposes.  The  treaty  says, 
in  effect,  that  fallout  from  underground 
nuclear  tests — which  the  treaty  sanctions — 
must  be  confined  to  the  national  boundaries 
of  the  blast. 

In  the  light  of  previous  Soviet  Intransl- 
geance  American  officials  were  never  very 
optimistic  that  the  treaty  could  be  easily 
amended  to  exempt  Plowshare  detonations 
from  this  restriction.  The  United  States  had 
proposed  such  an  exemption  and  the  Soviets 
vetoed  it.  Now,  however.  Soviet  Interest  in 
Plowshare  activities,  and  more  specifically  in 
Joint  Plowshare  efforts  makes  the  prospect 
for  treaty  amendment  less  remote. 

The  first  official  U.S.  response  to  the  Soviet 
and  Rumanian  suggestions  was  made  by  AEC 
Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  at  the  conclud- 
ing session  of  the  August  31-September  9 
meeting  in  Geneva.     Seaborg  said: 

"Significant  suggestions  for  methods  of 
International  collaboration  and  partic'pation 
have  been  proposed  by  delegates  from  a  num- 
ber of  nations.  It  is  hoped  that  throuprh  such 
international  support  and  cooperation  nu- 
clear weapons  technology  can  be  converted 
into  a  valuable  research  and  engineering  tool 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

Positive  action  on  International  coopera- 
tion in  Plowshare  activities,  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  technological  lead,  may 
come  next  week  when  atomic  experts  gather 
in  Vienna  for  the  Eighth  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA).  Seaborg  will  be  at  this  meeting,  as 
will  V.  S.  Emelyanov,  former  head  of  the 
Soviet  civilian  atomic  program. 

It  was  Emelyanov,  the  Russian  "Mr.  Atom," 
who  collared  Plowshare  expert  Gerald  John- 
son in  a  corridor  at  the  Geneva  meeting  and 
suggested  to  Johnson  the  possibility  of  Joint 
U.S. -Soviet  studies  of  Plowshare  projects  of 
mutual  Interest. 

Johnson,  an  associate  director  of  the  AEC's 
Livermore  radiation  laboratory-,  was  also  re- 
cipient of  a  Rumanian  proposal  of  possible 
collaborative  Plowshare  activities  under  the 
auspices  of  the  IAEA.  Specifically,  Johnson 
said  in  a  telephone  interview,  the  Rumanian 
suggested  that  IAEA  establish  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts from  Interested  nations  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  international 
cooperation. 

Officials  here  are  already  speculating  on 
some  possibilities  for  such  cooperation.  The 
simplest  approach  would  be  something  akin 
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^pons  not  only  infiict  damage  upon        Wir^ton  ChurchlU  has  sa^ :  '^,^'S:^^,,'^li^,''^^S^te'^. 

^^"^""^'t^^uenc^str^nyT^-  .  "f^^t^.^ly^'^^A'^^  Z^^y  land"  in  Bering  Strait,  to  naturalize  six 
geneUc  consequences  for  men  y^  "^     accomplish  its  owii  extermination.    That  is     Siberian  Eskimos. 

born.  We  cannot  present  J^o  races  w  ^^^  p^^  ^^  ^^^  destinies  to  which  au  i  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
the  world.  In  our  attempt  to  create  ine  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^g^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
image  that  we,  as  a  nation  ana  as  a  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^g^  ^  pause  and  American.  I  share  the  views  of  his  sec- 
Jeople,   abhor   atomic   weapons   of   all     ^^^^^  ^po^  their  new  responsibuities.  ^^^^^^    j^^.^    jjelen  M.  Newberry,  who 

^ds,  and  that . ^^^ J^°^5^;7,_o^  ^Je  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Ameri-  says,  "we  all  hate  to  see  him  leave,  but 
^hen  they  will  ^^,,5^°ie  ^ust  not  on     can  people  will  pause  and  will  ponder  the     we  know  he  richly  deserves  his  retire- 

ro5ie^hand!irghS^  Implications  of  nuclear  weapons.  ment."         

wLvons  as  conventional  weapons  to  be  ^-^~.^^^— 

pSed  under  the  control  of  men,  however     g^jjpER   GRAY— FORTY  YEARS   OF  WENDELL   WILLKIE 

honorable,  whose  principal  training  has  DISTINGUISHED  FEDERAL  SERV-  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  October 
been  in  the  art  of  warfare.  g  ^^^  jj^j^j-j^  ^.j^g  20th  year  since  the  pass- 

The  control  of  such  weapons  and  such  t^artlett     Mr  President  when    ing  of  Wendell  WiUkie.  the  Republican 

actions  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.BARTLETT  ^r  Presment.  wnen  ^j^^te  for  the  Presidency  inl940.  and 
!Sm  and  prudent  men  who,  while  con-     1964  comes  to  a  close,  it  wUl  mark  the    ^a  Americans  of  our  time. 

rJmed  about  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  retirement  from  Government  service  of  ?r^is°fitting  that^Je  pay  tribute  to  his 
never  lose  their  concern  about  the  effects     one  of  its  outstanding  public  servants^     memory 

Tnuclear  weapons  upon  mankind.  The  Keif er  L  Gray.  District  Djec tor  o^^^^^^  Wendell  Willkie  was  the  first  world 
Sss  of  a  tactical  advantage,  because  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  ^^^^^^^^^  fi^^^e  after  World  War  H  to 
denial  or  delay  in  the  use  of  atomic     at  Anchorage,  Alaska.  ^^^^  attention  to  the  revolution  of  co- 

weapons  in  a  given  situation,  might  be        Mr.  Gray's  career  with  the  Govern-     ^^^.^^  ^^^    self-determination, 

to  our  final  good,  if  the  consequences  ment  covers  a  span  of  more  than  40  ^^^  ^  ^^^  common  responsibility  for 
of  the  use  of  such  a  weapon  might  be  the  years,  and  all  of  those  years  have  been  ^^.^g^Qj^  everywhere,  under  the  title 
destruction  of  civilization.  with  the  one  agency.  ..q^^  World  " 

The  Republican  presidential  candi-  Four  decades  ago  Mr.  Gray  accepted  October  8.  therefore,  is  an  appropriate 
date  has  stated  repeatedly  that  if  NATO  his  initial  post  with  Immi^ation  as  a  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^-^  ^^^^^^^  attention 
were  given  direct  conunand  over  nuclear  Patrol  Inspector  at  Marcus,  Wash.  From  ^^^  significance  of  the  role  Wendell 
forces,  trained  and  ready,  no  single  this  position,  promotions  came  to  Mr.  ^jj^^g  played  and  the  contribution  he 
European  nation  would  attempt  to  de-  Gray  at  a  steady  pace.  These  advance-  ^^^^  ^  American  unity  in  behalf  of 
velop  its  own  national  nuclear  forces  as  ments  took  him  from  station  to  station  ^ ^.g^^j^j^  during  a  difficult  time.  The 
France  is  now  doing.  He  just  does  not  throughout  many  States  of  the  Union.  pj.g5ijjgnt  of  the  United  States  is.  of 
seem  to  measure  the  realities  of  the  He  served  in  New  York  City,  San  Pedro,  ^^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^^^  position  to  do  this 
world.  The  mere  placing  of  nuclear  sys-  in  the  Midwest,  and  in  the  northwestern  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  rj^^  ^^^g  p^^_ 
terns  under  the  direct  control  of  NATO  part  of  tiie  country.  Alaska  assignment  ^^^^  j^^^  ^  Kennedy  paid  tribute  to 
to  be  used  at  its  discretion,  would  not  first  came  when  Mr.  Gray  was  sent  there  ^g^dell  Willkie  in  New  York  City, 
in  any  way  have  stopped  the  French  as  Deputy  District  Director  in  1957.  in  pj-gg^^gnt  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  paid 
from  developing  their  own  nuclear  this  2 -year  tour.  Keif er  Gray  was  found  tribute  to  Wendell  Willkie  in  Boston, 
forces    The  fact  is  that  France,  for  her     by  Alaskans  to  be  a  dedicated  public  offl-     ^^^ 

own  special  reasons,  always  has  felt  cial;  and  his  reassignment  to  Omaha,  ^^^  following  are  quotations  from 
that,  as  a  nation,  she  must  have  her  Nebr  in  1959.  was  viewed  with  dismay  gggcjies  of  Wendell  Willkie  and  from  his 
own  national  nuclear  force,  to  be  used  as  by  his  friends  and  associates,  inere-  ^^^  ..^^^  World"  and  are  inscribed 
she  might  determine  necessary.  What  fore,  it  was  good  news  to  Alaskans  when,  .^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^g  ^  ^^^^^ 
Prance  sought  was,  not  the  possession  in  1962,  they  learned  that  he  was  to  re-  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  crusader's  sword  upon 
of  such  systems,  but  the  right  to  use  turn,  to  take  charge  of  the  Alaska  ^  ^^^^^  emblazoned  upon  it,  at  his  grave, 
them  as  she  willed,  district.  ,  __.  ^  ,,    „  one  world 

The   Republican    candidate    for    the        Those  who  have  worked  with  Mr.  Gray  .r^  wendeii  wiiikie^ 

Presidency  also  states  that  if  nuclear     nominate  him  as  tops  as  a  friend,  a  (By  wendeu  wiiutie) 

arms  were  not  placed  directly  under  the  supervisor,  a  man  of  warmUi.  congenial-  i  believe  in  ^^f  •  ^^^^^,^^,J,«  ^™ 
control  of  field%ommanders  or,  as  he  Ity.  and  generosity  and  possessed  of  a  fre-^-  ^t^c^c^^  ^^^^f^^.^rZ^'^^eT- 
later  qualified   it,    the   Supreme   Com-     splendid  sense  of  hunior  J^^  religions-  because  we  are  generous  with 

mander  of  NATO,  and  if  there  were  any  During  his  two  Alaska  assignmeiits,  ^^^  freedom,  and  we  share  our  rights  with 
withdrawal  of  our  nuclear  strength  from  Mr.  Gray  has  had  opportunity  to  enjoy  ^^^  ^^^  disagree  with  us;  because  we  hate 
Europe  the  result  would  be  that,  if  local-  some  of  the  magnificent  sports-hunting  no  people  and  covet  no  people's  lands;  be- 
ized  Communist  invasion  occurred,  no  and  fishing  which  Alaska  offers.  Only  cause  we  are  blessed  with  a  natural  and  var- 
real  options,  except  full-scale  intercon-  last  year  he  came  back  from  a  hunting  led  abundance;  because  we  have  great 
tinent^l  retaliation  or  surrender,  would  trip  with  a  close-to-record  breaking  Dal  J-^  make  thcirdrl^Tue  Xe  a^ 
be  left  to  the  West.  He  also  proposes  sheep  "Those  farniliar  with  the  habitet  So^di^tant^Srin  thTwSm  anT^ger. 
that  a  nuclear  NATO  could  meet  local  of  this  elusive  anunal  know  that  return  ^^  thinking  in  the  future  must  be  world- 
invasions  on  the  spot  with  local  tactical  from  the  hunt  with  one  is,  in  itself.  Indic-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^g^  establish,  beyond  any  doubt, 
nuclear  forces  To  suggest  such  a  thing  ative  of  the  fact  the  hunter  is  a  man  of  the  equality  of  men.  The  world  is  awaken- 
as  easily  as  he  has  done  is  like  suggest-  superb  vitality  and  energy,  for  these  mg  at  last  to  the  knowledge  that  the  rule 
ing  the  use  of  a  75-millimeter  cannon  to  prized  animals  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  of  peoples  by  other  P«°P)f  «^^^;^o*ir"l«^- 
destroy  a  mouse  in  one's  own  living  room,     crags  of  the  tallest  mountains.  Freedom  is  an  indivisible  word.    We  must 

oestroyamousemonesowii  iiviiiB  iwiu.  t^  oH/iitirxn  tr»  hlc  Invp  nf  the  outdoors  be  prepared  to  extend  it  to  everyone— 
We  might  eliminate  Uie  mouse,  but  we  In  addition  to  ^^^  love  oi  the  ouwoors.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  whether  they 
also  would  eliminate  the  very  thing  we  Mr.  Gray  is  an  avid  ^eaaer  i  aiso  un-  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j. 
were  attemotine  to  orotect  derstand  that  he  plays  an  excellent  game    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  „,  ^^,^1^  skin.    The  only 

ThfRtSiVon  nrlciSn^^     PanHiriatP     ^^  Plnochle,  and  is  a  formidable  cribbage     ^^^^  j^  which  liberty  can  grow  is  that  of  a 
The  Republican  presidential  candidate     ^pp^^nent.  united  people,    we  must  have  faith  that  the 

seems  to  accept  the  fact  that  atomic  ^^  working  days  have  been  busy  and  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of  all.  We 
weapons  of  a  certain  size  are  the  logical  j^jj.  ^^j.  j^g  jg  never  without  time  to  must  acknowledge  that  all  are  equal  before 
successors  for  the  military  roles  now  per-  j  ^  j^  ^  ^  ^nd  all  who  turn  to  God  and  before  the  jaw^  ^^i^  ^®  f^^'^Vt 
formed  by  correctly  defined,  conventional  ^'im  for  help,  m  1952.  while  stetioned^  rfnrcaTab^trTtCt^tS^^L^L^^^d" 
weapons.  This  view  can  be  supported  seattie,  Mr.  Gray  alone  handled  1,200  ^^  ^j  uving  of  any  man  anywhere  in  the 
only  by  a  selective  use  of  facts  or  In  naturalization  cases.  Understandably,  in  ^orid  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  by 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  I  repeat  that  the  40  years  with  Immigration  he  has  some  slight  degree,  of  every  man.  everywhere 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  conventional  acquired  a  multitude  of  memories;  but  in  the  world.  Whenever  we  take  away  the 
nuclear  weapon.  the  one  which  he  avers  Is  most  vivid  Is  of     liberties  of  those  whom  we  hate,  we  are 
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openlnf  the  way  to  loss  of  liberty  for  those 
we  love  The  moral  losses  of  expediency  al- 
ways fa '  outweigh  the  temporary  gain.  The 
test  of   >eople  is  their  aim,  not  their  color. 


STATi  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
AVOD  BOND  ELECTIONS  BY 
RENriNQ    FACnJTIES 

Mr.  3REWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an 
exceUei  it  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  22  points  up  a  "gim- 
mick" which  local  governments  have 
been  uj  ing  for  some  tim©  in  attempting 
to  get  a  round  the  need  for  voter  approval 
to  Issue  bonds.  The  "gimmick,"  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  in  the  article,  is 
simply  to  have  someone  else  build  the 
facility— a  county  courthouse,  for  ex- 
ample--and  then  lease  it.  The  "some- 
one elss"  might  be  a  public  employees' 
pensior  fund  or  a  nonprofit  corporation 
set  up  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
These  schemes  are  symptomatic  of  a 
basic  dfflculty  in  State-local  relations: 
namely  the  shackling  of  local  govern- 
ments iy  outmoded  State  constitutional 
and  sta  tutory  restrictions  on  borrowing. 

The  «chnique  described  in  the  arti- 
cle is  n  )t  new.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments 1  lit  upon  it  many  years  ago,  when 
endeav<  iring  to  get  around  constitutional 
debt  lir  tits.  It  is  a  costly  device,  for  the 
quasi-piblic  corporations  that  finance 
the  faclities  issue  revenue  bonds  which 
bear  an  interest  rate  up  to  one  per- 
centage point  higher  than  that  of  high- 
grade  general-obligation  bonds. 

Local  government  officials,  when  faced 
with  a  ;ompelling  need  to  replace  obso- 
lete pul  ilic  structures  and  to  build  addi- 
tional f  icilities,  claim  that  this  device  is 
their  or  ly  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people.  Proposed  bond  issues,  often  re- 
quiring imder  State  law — as  in  Cali- 
fornia--approval  by  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  (if  the  voters,  are  being  turned 
down  ty  the  hundreds;  and  in  many 
States,  local  officials  are  hamstrung  by 
outmodHl  constitutional  debt  limits 
which  lear  no  relationship  to  present- 
day  governmental  needs.  Under  most 
State  \i  ws,  revenue  bonds  can  be  issued 
outside  such  debt  limitations. 

Several  years  ago  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
looked  it  the  local  debt  problem,  and 
made  i,  number  of  recommendations 
which,  f  followed  through  by  the  States, 
would  t  elp  the  situation.  The  Commis- 
sion is  a  continuing  national  body.  It 
was  set  up  by  Congress  in  1959. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MxrsKiE  I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  :  >akota  [Mr.  Mttitot]  are  mem- 
bers of  he  Commission,  which  is  charged 
with  tl  e  responsibility  for  continuing 
study  aid  efforts  toward  Improving  the 
efTectlvi  ness  of  our  Federal  system  of 
govemi  lent.  The  rest  of  its  membership 
Is  dra^n  from  the  Federal  executive 
branch,  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments,  md  from  the  general  public. 

In  its  report  entitled  "State  Constitu- 
tional ind  Statutory  Restrictions  on 
Local  Covemment  Debt"  the  Commis- 
sion coi  eluded: 

The  C  >minlS8lon  bellevee  that  the  present 
of  institutional  and  statutory  restric- 


tions upon  local  government  borrowing  con- 
stitutes a  serious  impediment  to  effective 
local  self-government  in  the  United  States. 
These  restrictions  handicap  self-reliance  of 
local  communities  and  governments,  and  Im- 
pel them  toward  Increased  financial  depend- 


October  i 

an  Increasing  number  of  bond  ianu. ,  ^ 
It's  a  two-step  procedure:  '**'ly. 


First,    find   somebody   else  to  hmt^  *^ 
shool.  lall.  offlo-  K,..°r^  tt» 
course,    or   wl 
That  someboc 
ence  on  State  or  Federal   Government  re-      pension    fund 


courthouse,  school,  jail,  office  bulldT^  J* 
whatever   It   Is    that's  «----*''^ 


That  i»nebody  can  be  a  publTc  e^SSS 
nension    fund    or    a    nnnrvrr^A*    —    »'™JHr 
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sources. 

have  contributed  to  complexity 
nesa  In  local  debt  operations.  The  Commls 
slon  believes  that  State  action  to  remedy 
this  situation  is  necessary  and  urgent,  and 
should  be  designed  to  relate  any  State  regu- 
lation of  local  debt  more  realistically  to  the 
ability  of  local  governments  to  service  such 
debt. 

In  View  of  the  sophisticated  adminis- 
trative tools  available  to  local  govern- 
ment officials,  the  Advisory  Commission 
sees  no  need  for  archaic  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  limiting  local 
government  debt  by  reference  to  the 
local  base  for  property  taxation,  and 
recommends  that  the  States  consider  re- 
placing this  traditional  shotgun  type  of 
debt  limitation  with  a  system  under 
which  the  bond  market  itself  would  pro- 
vide a  regulator  and  a  safeguard  with 
respect  to  local  borrowing.  Under  this 
system,  local  bond  issues  carrying  pro- 
spective rates  substantially  above  the 
rate  prevailing  on  high-quality  munici- 
pal securities  would  be  singled  out  for 
further  scrutiny  by  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

The  Commission  believes  that  deci- 
sions as  to  the  amounts  to  be  borrowed 
by  local  governments  should  be  left  to 
their  elected  governing  bodies,  subject 
only  to  permissive  referendums,  and  that 
such  referendums  should  be  determined 
by  simple  majority  vote. 

In  many  instances,  local  bond  issues 
fail  because  they  are  poorly  prepared 
and  Inadequately  explained.  Many  local 
governments,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  do  not  have  sufficient  competence 
to  develop  the  body  of  technical  infor- 
mation needed  for  a  successful  bond  Is- 
sue. For  this  purpose,  the  States  should 
provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  local  governments;  and  the 
Commission  has  recommended  that  they 
do  so.  Only  by  vigorous  action  by  State 
governments  can  the  situations  described 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  be 
alleviated. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sept.  22, 
1964] 

Btpassinc  Votths:  More  States,  LocAi,rriES, 
Avon)  Bond  Elections,  by  Renting  Facili- 
ties— Pension  Funds.  Other  Bodies  Do 
THE  BuiLDrNG;  Argument  Rages  on  Costs, 
Legalitt — Speedy  Construction  a  Gain 
(By  Donald  A.  Moffltt) 

San  Francisco. — On  October  6  citizens  of 
Santa  Cruz  Coimty.  Calif.,  will  ballot  on  a 
$4  million  bond  Issue  to  build  a  new  court- 
hoiose.  But  they  dont  accomplish  much 
if  they  vote  no.  County  supervisors  already 
have  made  plans  to  get  the  courthouse  built 
anyway — by  a  method  that  may  well  cost 
taxpayers  more  than  the  bond  issue  would. 

The  technique  they  are  considering  Is  an 
old  one  that's  being  revived  by  a  growing 
number  of  cltlee,  counties,  and  even  States 
to  bypass  the  voters  who  have  been  defeating 


nonprofit 


In  many  States,  present  provisions  created  for  the  purpoee.  it  can  gJ^** 
rlbuted  to  complexity  and  devious-  governmental  agency  empowered  ta  •'*'  ' 
cal  debt  ooeratlona.     Tha  Cnmmis-      bonds    of    a    f.vrm    ntviai.   +»,„_    ...^      ..      '■•O* 


governmental    agency    empowered   to 
bonds  of  a  type  other  than  the  "nn 
obligation"  Issues  that  must  be  aoDi^?^ 
voters.  fv^^jna  by 

a  cubeent  obugation 
Then,  rent  the  facility  under  a  lonir  t-^ 
lease  that  provides  for  the  governmrati^ 
volved  to  assume  ownership  when  the 


expires;  iJQmost  cases,  this  rent  can  btpu. 
a  lease  usually  have  been  held  to^bTa'cur- 


tlally  applied  to  the  purchase  price  ot  th! 
fa/-.iHt.v     LegaHy.  rent  payments  under  luS 


facility. 


rent  government  obligation,  payable  out  n 
general  tax  revenues,  with  no  special  voto 
approval  required.  This  is  true  even  thoi^ 
the  lease  usually  obligee  the  govemmentT 
volved  to  pay  rent  for  quite  as  many  nut 
as  it  would  have  to  pay  Interest  on  a  voU^ 
approved  bond  issue.  It's  even  true  If  um 
rent  payments  go  to  pay  Interest  and  prla 
cipal  on  revenue  bonds  issued  by  whatew 
body  built  the  facility,  as  they  often  do 

As  can  well  be  Imagined,  this  technlom 
has  been  assailed  vehemently  by  taxpeyllr. 
legal  writers,  and  even  some  Judges— thouA 
more  Judges  have  upheld  it  when  irate  ^ 
payers  have  brought  suit. 

Even  many  governments  using  the  leaaliut 
technique  profess  to  dislike  It.  largely  be. 
cause  of  Its  cost.  The  effective  Interest  nte 
on  leases  of  government  facilities  ranges  from 
a  fraction  to  a  full  percentage  point  abort 
the  very  low  Interest  rate  on  general  oUlgt. 
tlon  bonds,  which  currently  averages  Si 
percent. 

But  leasing  arrangements  neverthekM 
have  been  spreading  as  government  offlcUh 
have  found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  irtn 
bond  elections.  Santa  Cruz  County  will  wt 
no  precedent  if  It  leases  a  courthou* 
citizens  voted  not  to  build.  A  few  localltlei 
already  have  used  the  leasing  technique  to, 
In  effect,  reverse  the  results  of  a  bond  vote! 

bonds    no BUT   courthouse    YD 

When  the  56-year-old  courthouse  at  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  wm  condemned  as  unsafe  a  few 
years  ago,  Sonoma  Coimty  officials  went  to 
the  people  five  times  In  3  years  with  pro- 
posed  bond  issues  to  build  a  new  one;  the 
citizens  voted  down  all  five.  But  worbnoi 
nevertheless  are  now  putting  flnUhing 
touches  on  a  new  94  million  courthouse  ud 
Jail.  The  county  established  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  borrow  money,  build  the  facil- 
ity, and  lease  It  to  the  county. 

In  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  male  lawbreabn 
are  hauled  off  to  a  $17  million  JaU,  bnllt 
under  a  leasing  arrangement  after  voters  de- 
feated a  bond  issue  that  had  been  propoatd 
for  Its  construction. 

To  be  sure,  such  cases  are  still  rare.  Par 
more  often,  public  officials  arrange  to  haw 
facilities  built  under  leasing  arrangement! 
without  ever  putting  a  bond  issue  proposal 
up  for  a  vote. 

But  many  are  frank  to  admit  that  they  an 
turning  to  leasing  because  they  fear  a  bond 
Issue  would  be  defeated.  And  their  fean 
are  far  from  groundless.  Voters  did  defeat 
37  percent  of  the  $5.8  billion  in  State  and 
municipal  bond  Issues  that  were  put  up  for 
approval  last  year,  according  to  the  Dally 
Bond  Buyer,  an  Investors'  publlcatlan. 
That's  up  from  a  rejection  rate  of  30  per- 
cent In  1962,  and  only  25  percent  in  1968. 

"In  the  Midwest,  we  broke  out  with  a  raih 
of  public  rejections  of  general  obligation 
bonds."  says  William  Ford,  executive  director 
of  the  Illinois  Building  Authority.  "Some 
means  had  to  be  found  to  provide  needed 
facilities." 


jjjyginjl  BONDS  ARE  DITFEKENT 

•Ku  buUdlng  authority  was  organized  by 

'^IS  year  to  become  that  "means." 

na»<»*  /Tbas  sold  $25  million  in  revenue 

*i       The  money   Is   being   used,    among 

Wfff'tMngs,  for  buildings  and  equipment 

Z  l«aed  to  State  colleges  and  universl- 

*  Jdfor  a  new  penitentiary  to  be  leased 
?ffh«SUte  prison  system. 

B^^ue  bonds  are  retired  from  Income  of 
^liclflc  facilities  built  or  acquired  with 
SH^  woceeds.  In  many  cases  that  Income 
*^tt  only  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  gov- 
*^nt  leasing  the  faculties.  Nevertheless, 
^ue  bonds  legally  are  in  a  different  class 
zL  Bcneral-obllgaUon  bonds,  which  are 
JSed  only  by  the  "full  faith  and  credit" 
JrSi  Government  unit  issuing  them;  un- 

*  tbeae  bonds,  revenue  bonds  usually  don't 
_-ulre  voter  approval.  ^  ,  ^  ^  , 
^e  haven't  had  a  successful  bond  elec- 
tim  for  general  public  buildings  since  1940," 
^  John  R.  Leach,  deputy  chief  admlnls- 
tfJitlTe  officer  of  Los  Angeles  County.  "The 
^toi  will  go  only  for  things  like  hospitals 
^  hivenlle  wards."  General-obligation 
liond  Issues  In  the  county  must  be  passed 
^  t  two-thirds  majority,  and  officials  say 
2e  county's  urban  sprawl  makes  such  a  ma- 
Xjrtty  exceedingly  difficult  to  get.  Voters  In 
ooe  part  of  the  county,  they  say,  won't 
approve  bonds  that  would  go  to  build  a  court- 
bowe  or  golf  course  In  another  part  of  the 
county  that  may  be  30  or  40  miles  away. 

8o  officials  have  taken  advantage  of  a  1949 
itete  law  allowing  public  employees'  retire- 
ment funds  to  Invest  in  real  estate  sold  or 
Ictwd  to  governments.  In  the  past  6  years 
the  Lo«  Angeles  County  Employees  Retire- 
ment Association  has  built  projects  costing 
M7  million.  Including  the  $17  million  men's 
Jell  and  a  $1.4  million  golf  course.  It  has 
gptTit  124.6  million  on  projects  now  under 
construction,  including  five  more  golf  courses, 
underground  parking  lots  and  a  courthouse, 
ind  has  committed  another  $25  million  for 
fature  projects. 

All  these  projects  are  being  or  wlU  be 
leased  to  the  county.  Thus  they  will  add  to 
county  lease-purchase  obligations  that  tax- 
piyers  already  are  feeling  In  the  pocketbook. 
It's  estimated  that  rent  obligations,  plus 
iinounts  set  aside  for  eventual  purchase  of 
the  rented  facilities,  account  for  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  Increase  In  the  county's  prop- 
erty tax  rate  since  1959.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  rate  currently  la  $2.40  per  $100  as- 
seaied  value,  up  from  $2.09  In  1959;  of  the 
31-cent  increase.  It's  estimated,  6  cents  was 
made  necessary  by  lease-purchase  commit- 
ments. 

Some  still  bigger  projects  are  now  being 
planned  for  buUdlng  under  lease  arrange- 
ments. Alameda  County  and  the  city  of 
Oakland  plan  to  lease  Jointly  a  $25  million 
sports  coliseum  being  buUt  by  prominent 
kical  citizens  (they  Include  William  F.  Know- 
land,  Barry  Goldwateb's  State  campaign 
manager) . 

BIG  CHICAGO  LEASE 

Chicago  and  its  surrounding  Cook  County 
fill  lease  Jointly  an  $87  million  civic  center 
which  win  house  offices  of  many  county  and 
dty  departments.  The  center  is  being  erected 
by  Chicago's  Public  BuUdlng  Commission, 
which  sold  revenue  bonds  to  finance  It. 

Though  no  overall  measure  of  the  trend 
Is  available,  Alan  V.  Barlett,  statistician  for 
the  Bank  of  America,  estimates  that  in  Cali- 
fornia alone  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  incurred  substantially  more  than 
BOO  million  In  lease-purchase  obligations. 
But  he  complains  that  "nobody  can  And  out 
what  the  debt  is  precisely,  since  most  of  it  is 
relatively  recent  and  municipalities  dont 
report  it  as  a  debt." 

The  municipalities  are  within  their  rights, 
under  a  California  Supreme  Ck>urt  decision, 


in  taking  this  view  of  leasing  arrangements. 
In  some  other  areas,  however,  there's  still  a 
question  as  to  where  leases  belong  In  the 
legal  distinction  between  current  obligations 
of  a  government  and  long-term  debt. 

THE    LEGAL   FEOBLEM 

And  the  question  Is  crucial.  Most  States 
prohibit  officials  of  either  the  State  or  local 
governments  from  Incurring  debts  of  more 
than  a  year — or,  at  least,  debts  that  come  due 
after  the  expiration  of  the  officials'  terms 
In  office — without  express  voter  approval.  If 
leases  were  to  be  placed  in  this  category, 
officials  would  have  to  arrange  elections  on 
leasing  arrangements  Just  as  they  do  on  gen- 
eral obligation  bond  Issues. 

A  good  many  people  would  like  to  put 
leases  In  this  class.  As  far  back  as  1868,  a 
Federal  Judge  termed  the  classification  of 
lease  rentals  as  current  obligations  "a  propo- 
sition in  legal  metaphysics  that  I  cannot 
comprehend."  Several  legal  writers  are  at- 
tacking It  currently  on  essentially  the  same 
basis. 

But  this  view  Is  losing  ground.  A  legal 
survey,  already  somewhat  outdated,  found 
that  leasing  of  schools  had  been  upheld  re- 
cently in  five  States  and  ruled  Illegal  in 
only  two.  while  specific  leasing  arrangements 
for  various  other  kinds  of  facilities  had  been 
upheld  In  all  five  States  in  which  they  had 
been  challenged.  The  survey  did  find  that 
State  building  authorities  created  to  lease 
facilities  to  State  agencies  had  been  held 
valid  in  only  four  States  and  Invalid  in  six, 
but  the  situation  In  one  of  the  six.  Illinois, 
has  changed  since  the  survey  was  taken.  An 
Illinois  building  authority  estebllshed  in 
1941  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  but 
the  authority  organized  last  year  was  held 
to  be  valid  under  a  constitutional  1961  State 
law. 

OTHER    criticisms 

Legal  technicalities  aside,  critics  have  oth- 
er arguments  against  leasing.  One,  of  course, 
is  what  they  view  as  the  questionable  ethics 
of  bypassing  voters.  Another,  and  frequent- 
ly bitter,  argument  is  based  on  cost.  James 
M.  WUey,  manager  of  Dean  Witter  &  Co.'s 
municipal  bond  department  and  a  resident  of 
California's  Alameda  County,  combines  the 
two  in  attacking  the  county's  plan  to  lease 
the  new  $25  million  sports  coliseum  Jointly 
with  Oakland. 

The  county,  says  Mr.  Wiley,  is  "being  sad- 
dled with  substantial  nonvoted  debt  and  un- 
necessarily heavy  taxes  for  years  to  come." 
He  calculates  the  proposed  35-yeEU'  lease  on 
the  coliseum  will  cost  county  taxpayers  4 
percent  in  yearly  Interest  for  a  total  Interest 
cost  of  $21,655,000.  A  25-year,  3.5-percent 
Issue  of  general  obligation  bonds,  he  says, 
would  cost  only  $10,237,500  in  interest. 

The  Interest  rate  on  lease  rentals  Is  cal- 
culated In  different  ways.  If  the  organiza- 
tion building  a  facUlty  issues  revenue  bonds, 
the  government  leasing  the  facility  pays  rent 
high  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  those 
bonds.  If  no  bonds  are  involved,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  building  organization 
simply  agree  on  an  Interest  rate  in  negotia- 
tions. When  pension  funds  are  Involved 
there  may  be  legal  requirements;  California 
law,  for  Instance,  specifies  that  pension 
funds  must  receive  Interest  on  their  Invest- 
ments of  at  least  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
centage point  more  than  the  going  rate  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds.  The  State  conse- 
quently is  paying  nearly  5  percent  Interest 
on  some  of  its  leases  of  public  buildings. 

FOR  THE  DEFENSE 

Government  officials  have  several  argu- 
ments for  leasing,  besides  the  contention 
that  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  get  facili- 
ties they  need  greatly  but  that  aren't  glamor- 
ous enough  to  appeal  to  voters.  While  many 
concede  that  leasing  Is  costly,  some  argue 
that  It  Isn't  as  costly  as  a  simple  comparison 


of  Interest  rates  would  make  It  appear,  and 
that  in  some  cases  leasing  actuaUy  may  save 
money. 

If  Alameda  County  were  to  hold  a  bond 
election  for  the  new  sports  coliseum  it  will 
lease  Jointly  with  Oakland,  the  start  of  con- 
struction would  be  delayed  a  year  or  more, 
says  William  E.  Davis,  assistant  county  ad- 
ministrator. Since  he  estimates  construc- 
tion costs  are  Increasing  5  to  8  per- 
cent yearly,  he  contends  a  speedy  start  under 
a  leasing  arrangement  will  save  enough  on 
buUdlng  costs  to  offset  part  of  the  extra  in- 
terest cost — besides  which  the  county  wlU 
save  the  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
it  would  cost  to  hold  an  election. 

Alameda  County,  says  Mr.  Davis,  already 
has  saved  money  because  of  the  flexible  con- 
struction timing  that  leasing  arrtrngements 
permit.  The  construction  contract  for  a  wel- 
fare building  that  the  county  leases  from  an 
employees'  pension  fund,  he  says,  was 
awarded  some  years  ago  when  there  was  a 
"minor  slump  In  the  construction  industry. 
As  a  result,  the  low  bid  was  $800,000  below 
the  cost  estimated  by  the  architect.  This 
was  a  very  significant  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers." 

AVOXDXNO   COMPLICATIONS 

Robert  W.  Chrlstensen,  executive  director 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Building  Commission, 
says  Chicago  will  lease  Its  new  $87  mUUon 
civic  center  Jointly  with  Cook  County  largely 
because  the  participation  of  two  government 
units  would  make  general-obligation  bond 
financing  complicated.  Obviously  the  situ- 
ation would  be  snarled  considerably  if  Chi- 
cago voters  approved  a  bond  issue  for  the 
city's  share  of  the  project  while  county  voters 
turned  down  a  bond  issue  for  their  share,  or 
vice  versa.  Leasing,  he  says,  not  only  geta 
around  this  but  provides  a  simple  method  of 
spUtting  the  costs;  county  and  city  each  pay 
rent  on  the  offices  they  will  use  In  the  center. 

In  some  areas,  leasing  has  gained  ground 
because  State  constitutions  severely  limit  the 
amount  of  general-obligation  bonds  govern- 
ment units  can  Issue  even  with  voter  ap- 
proval. The  Pennsylvania  constitution 
Umlts  bonded  debt  of  school  districts  to  2 
percent  of  their  assessed  valuation.  Harold 
O.  Spledel,  acting  deputy  superintendent  of 
pubUc  Instruction,  says  this  Is  so  little  that 
"If  some  of  our  school  districts  had  to  go  to 
general-obligation  bonds,  they  Just  wouldn't 
be  able  to  build  anything  at  all." 

Pennsylvania  law  permits  school  districts 
to  establish  nonprofit,  municipality  author- 
ities to  issue  revenue  bonds,  build  schools 
with  the  proceeds,  and  lease  the  buildings  to 
school  districts.  A  statewide  school  author- 
ity operates  in  much  the  same  manner,  leas- 
ing schools  to  districts  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  dont  wish  their  own  authority. 
Since  1952,  just  under  $2  billion  worth  of 
Pennsylvania  school  construction  has  been 
financed  through  these  agencies,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  it  in  the  past  6  years. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  BOARD  OP  DI- 
RECTORS OP  THE  NA-nONAL 
PARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1  I  participated  In  the  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Consumers  Con- 
ference at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

The  previous  day  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  held  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  organization  and 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  given  to  me  at  Bismarck  and  which 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
Rrere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

or   TBX    BOABO    OF   DXBECTORS    09 

National    Fakmzrs    Union    Adopted 

UNA|niCOT7SLT    AT  BISMARCK,   N.   DaK.,   SEP- 

30,  1964,  IN  RxCASD  TO  A  Missoxnu 
Attthorttt 

board  of  directors  oX  the  National 
Union  believes  with  the  great  con 
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resources  must  serve  the  human  re- 
of  the  Nation. 

we  recognize  the  tremendous  impor- 
of   the   hydroelectric   projects   which 
buUt  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
past  decade,  we  feel  that  the  eco- 
growth  and  diversification  of  the  re- 
cquld  be  greatly  speecled  up  by  compre- 
plannlng  and  development, 
aware  of  what  has  been  achieved  in 
Valley  In  flood  prevention,  low- 
Improvement  of  navigation,  re- 
1.  soil  erosion  control,  and  conser- 
i  |of  natural  resources. 

also  aware  that  the  Missouri  Valley 
dereloifaient  has  been  hampered  by  the  plece- 
:  laphazard  approach  caused  by  over- 
Jurisdiction      and      bureaucratic 
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therefore   recommend   that   Congress 

and  approve  legislation  creating  a 

Valley  Authority,  a  public  corpora- 

\  coordinate,  unify,  implement,  and 

the  work  of  existing  agencies  so  that 

adlninlstration  on  a  regional  basis  can 

f  >rward  more  rapidly  with  comprehen- 

-piirpose  resoxirce  development. 
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October  2 

We  therefore  hereby  resolve:  immediately    anticipate    the    r^tv. 

That  the  President  of   the  United  States  tlons  from  the  President  to  foli^""'''"'*'*" 

direct   the   Attorney   General   to   study   the  recommendations  made  by  the  Wurm^  *"' 

plans  of  the  proposed  supercomblne  to  de-  mission  and  I  am  quite  certain  thatiM  ^'''*" 

termlne  what  laws  may  be  violated  and  to  stay  in  session  and  give  those 
take  appropriate  steps  to  enjoin,  arrest  and 
bring  to  a  halt  the  Implementation  of  the 


'WOQlQ 


»w„,  ...  ^^.^^  »x«*  give  wiose  recommsBi^ 
tlons  every  consideration  possible  ^^"*** 
Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  think  this  will  int-. 
plans    for    formation    of    power    monopoly     or  alter  the  timetable  for  adlotimm      ** 
which  would  violate  law.  the  Congress?  "minent  at 

That     the     Federal     Power     Commission         Senator  Mansmeld.  I  wouldn't  thin* 
thoroughly  Investigate  the  plans  of  the  pro-     and  it  needn't  be  so  because  If  th^  *' 


leaders  of  ova  history  that  America's     posed  combine  and  determine  the  extent  to     recommendations  they  should  "be  elvsn"*  "* 


consideration.  -o---   apetty 

Mr.  Downs.  When  will  Congress  adjoim,, 
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of  the  boabo  of  directors  of 
National    Farmers    Union    Adopted 
AT  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Sep- 
30,  1964,  IN  Regard  to  the  South- 
Power  Monopoly 

members   of   the    board   of   the   Na- 
'armers  Union,  taking  cognizance  of 
plans  of  the  Western  Energy 
and     Transmission     Association — a 
nine  investor-owned  power  utlll- 
form    a    $10  y,    bUlion    generating, 
ion  and  distribution  monof>oly  cov- 
southwestern  States,   are  aware 
utilities  have  extorted  from  con- 
over  a  period  of  years  many  millions 

in  the  form  of  overcharges. 
>vercharges  made  by  just  one  com- 
one,  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colo- 
is  the  company  headed  by  the 
will  be  the  president  of  the  new 
have   diiring   the   period   of 
amoimted  to  more  than  $20  million, 
ftirther  note   that  the  Western 
combine  has  planned  to  exclude  all 
power   projects  financed   wholly  or 
by  our  Federal  Government  and  all 
cooperatives, 
that  also  besides  the  nine  mem- 
several  additional  groups  have  been 
to  participate.    These  are  located  in 
California — an   area  where  power 
public  and  private,  have  for  many 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
farm  provision  of  the  reclamation 
as  the  160-acre  limitation;   and 
Imperial  Valley  Irrigation  District 
,  which  has  been  receiving  water 
ederally  financed  project  in  violation 
law  and  in  defiance  of  our  U.S. 
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that  the  supercomblne,  not  con- 
dominant  control  of  generation 
in  the  southwest,  is  de- 
o  strangle,  emasculate  and  destroy 
>wned  transmission  and  distribution 


with 

trs  Dsmlsslon 


coopera  Ives 

The  s  nnounced  policy,  if  carried  out,  will 
clearly  bypass  State  regulation  and  be  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
the  She  inan  Act  and  possibly  other  regula- 
tory anc  antitrust  lawi. 


which   the  Federal  Power  Act  may  be  vio- 
lated. 

That  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission investigate  In  regard  to  the  securi- 
ties which  may  be  sold  and  promoted  by  such 
a  combine. 

That  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  ''^en  many  voices  raised  abroad  who'lnttit 
Congress  take  recognition  of  the  monopoly  ^^^^  the  late  President  Kennedy  was  kUletf 
dangers  Involved  in  this  plan  and  consider     *s  a  result  of  a  plot,  or  conspiracy.    Prom 

the  adoption  of  new  or  strengthened  legls-      "'*''"*  '"""  """" '  *"'' '     ' 

lation  to  deal  with  It. 


Senator  Mansfield.  Optimistically  wT »,, 
adjourn  by  this  coming  Saturday,  but  I  w 
my  Angers  crossed. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  as  you  know  there  tum 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further     morning     business? 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
If     not. 


"ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS"— INTER- 
VIEW WITH  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
ON  ABC  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  inter- 
view I  had  on  the  ABC  radio  and  tele- 
vision program  known  as  "ABC's  Issues 
and  Answers,"'  in  which  I  participated 
with  Bill  Downs,  ABC  news  correspond- 
ent, and  John  Scali,  ABC  State  Depart- 
ment correspondent,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1964,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ISSTTES  AND   ANSWERS 

The  Announcer.  Senate  Majority  Lieader 
Mike  Mansfield,  here  are  the  issues:  WUl 
the  Warren  report  become  a  political  Issue? 
Should  we  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam?  Do  you  favor  a  Johnson-Khru- 
shchev summit  conference? 

For  the  answer  to  the  issues.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  knowledgeable  men 
In  fcH-elgn  affairs.  To  Interview  Senator 
Mansfield,  ABC  News  Correspondent  Bill 
Downs  and  ABC  State  Department  Corre- 
spondent, John  Scan. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator  Mansfield,  welcome  to 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

In  a  few  hours  the  Nation  will  know  what 
the  Warren  report  has  to  say  about  the 
assassination  of  the  late  President  Kexuiedy. 
From  what  you  know  about  this  report,  sir, 
do  you  see  any  Issue  In  it  which  might  be- 
come a  political  campaign  Issue? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  It.  I  agree  with 
the  report  of  the  Commission  which  was 
set  up.  I  think  It  was  a  high-class  Com- 
mission, men  of  great  Integrity  and  ability. 
They  have  gone  Into  this  matter  thoroughly 
and  I  certainly  would  hope  that  a  report  of 
this  nature  would  not  become  a  political 
Issue  In  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Downs.  Senator,  without  breaking  the 
release  time  or  any  confidences,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  there  la  anything  In  the  report 
that  Congress  should  follow  up  on? 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  there  are  any  rec- 
ommendations, and  I  do  not  know,  because 
I  didn't  get  to  the  end  of  the  report.  It 
would  be  my  belief  that  the  Congress  should 


what  you  know  of  this  report,  do  you  think 
that  the  conclusions  in  It  will  satlafy  tbin 
people  who  see  this  sort  of  conwlracT  to 
volved?  ' 

Senator  Mansfield.  Possibly  not,  became 
there  are  some  people  who  are  trying  to  nin 
notoriety  and  publicity  from  such  a  thegu. 
Among  them,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  I  understand  has  issued  Its  own  tt- 
lease  on  the  tragedy.  There  are  others  In  thli 
country  who  have  made  a  gimmick  out  of  It 
so  to  speak,  and  have  been  giving  lectures  ud 
making  money  at  the  same  time. 

People  read  Into  this  report  what  they  want 
to.  but  I  think  becaiise  of  the  great  Integrity 
and  distinction  of  this  committee  that  by 
and  large  the  American  public  will  accept  It 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  Senator,  you  say  Congr«« 
is  going  to  adjourn  possibly  next  week.  How 
do  you  rate  the  achievements? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  thlj 
Congress,  this  year,  would  rank  with  any 
other  year  In  the  history  of  the  RepubUc. 
President  Johnson  sent  51  recommendation* 
down  beginning  in  January  of  this  year. 
Fifty-one  of  those  recommendations  have 
been  passed  in  the  Senate.  Forty-five  be- 
came law.  The  rest  are  In  conference  or— 
bills  like  Appalachla  which  we  passed  a  iew 
days  ago,  have  still  to  be  considered  In  the 
House.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  much 
better,  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the 
appropriation  bills  and  there  you  will  flad 
that  as  usual  the  Congress  has  reduced  the 
appropriations  of  the  President  considerably. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well.  Senator,  the  big  questloi 
mark  of  course  Is  the  fate  of  the  medicare 
bill.    How  do  you  see  this  resolving  Itself? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  hard  to  say.  I 
am  hopeful  that  out  of  the  conference  which 
win  resume  next  Tuesday  that  some  sort  o( 
a  proposal  will  emerge  because  as  you  know 
what  the  Senate  did  was  to  pass  a  health  care 
bill.  Not  a  medicare  bill,  because  the  doc- 
tors are  not  Involved,  but  It  has  to  do  with 
hospitals,  nursing  care,  and  nursing  homei 
for  our  citizens  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
over.  We  have  18  million  p>eople  In  that  cate- 
gory and  they  are  Increasing  at  the  rate  al 
1,000  a  day.  I  would  hope  that  If  we  cant 
get  the  original  Klng-Anderson-Gore  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Senate  we  would  get  the 
RlblcofT  proposal  which  gives  the  elder  citi- 
zens of  our  country  a  choice  between  ac- 
cepting additional  social  security  paymenti 
or  coming  under  a  health  plan. 

Mr.  Downs.  But  you  don't  see  this  happen- 
ing in  the  next  week,  do  you? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  hopeful. 

Mr.  Downs.  What  would  you  rate  Mi 
chances  in  the  House? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  dont  know. 
That  is  why  I  say  I  am  hopeful. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well  Senator,  Is  what  you  •» 
saying  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Senate  goal, 
that  all  the  President's  "must"  legHlstlon 
has  been  approved. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Every  single  piece  of  It 

Mr.  Scali.  And  do  you  know  of  any  paral- 
lel for  a  record  such  as  this? 
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a-n»tor  Mansfield.  I  do  not.    That  is  why 

-Tthftt  this  year's  record  will  stand  up 

^"  the  record  of  any  year  in  the  history  of 

*f(f^wNS.  In  other  words,  you  feel  you 
hAve  »  pretty  good  congressional  record  to 
-!!t«ck  home  and  campaign  on? 
'^^nator  Mansfdeld.  Well,  let  me  make  a 
di^t  correction,  there.  This  Is  not  a  Dem- 
•Zjtic  record,  this  is  a  congressional  rec- 
^and  the  Republicans  have  time  and  time 
?«lii  furnished  us  the  difference  needed  to 
J^Tome  of  this  legislation  through,  so  I 
Sink  the  credit  should  go  to  the  Republi- 
-71,  and  the  Democrats  who  are  Members  of 
tte  Congress,  for  the  fine  record  which  we 
h,ve  made  this  year. 

Mr.  scali.  Senator,  just  broadening  our 
hgrtson,  here,  a  moment,  all  the  political 
polls  that  have  come  up  with  any  conclu- 
2ons  BO  far  show  President  Johnson  way 
thead  of  Senator  Goldwater.  Question  No. 
1:  Do  you  believe  in  these  polls? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Mr.  Scali.  Why? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Because  I  just  never 
pay  any  attention  to  them.  I  believe  in  hard 
{lorlc,  handshaking,  wearing  out  shoe  leather, 
meeting  with  the  folks,  and  that  is  what 
counts  and  not  the  pKjlls,  because,  it  is  just 
like  legislation,  you  never  know  how  a  bill 
U  going  to  turn  out  until  they  count  the 
votes.  I  am  glad  they  are  encouraging.  1 
think  It  indicates  a  swing  toward  Johnson, 
but  I  wouldn't  place  too  much  credence  in 
them. 

Mr.  Downs.  How  about  the  Senate,  speclfl- 
oally?   I  think  there  are  35  seats  up. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Downs.  Would  you  make  any  predic- 
tion about  Democratic  gains? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  estimate  we 
would  gain,  two,  three,  or  four  seats  as  of 
now. 

Mr.  Downs.  Would  you  want  to  be  specific 
u  to  what  States? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  prefer  not  to. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  expect  the  Democrats 
will  gain  in  the  House,  too? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  assxime  if  we 
gain  In  the  Senate,  they  will  gain  from  10  to 
15  to  20  members  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ScALi.  A  personal  question,  too,  in  that 
area  Senator:  Do  you  wish  to  stay  on  as 
Senate  majority  leader? 

ICr.  Mansfield.  Well,  speaking  personally, 
this  Is  a  matter  which  is  always  up  to  the 
Democratic  conference.  I  didn't  seek  the 
position  In  the  first  place.  The  Democrats 
asked  me  unanimously,  and  I  agreed.  It  is 
up  to  them. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  do  you  want  to? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Again,  it  is  up  to  them, 
because  no  one  should  seek  a  job  of  this 
kind.  I  don't  mind  seeking  the  Senate  job 
that  I  am  seeking,  but  I  have  never  sought 
any  other  political  position  and  it  is  a  little 
bit  unusual  in  politics  to  really  say  you  have 
been  drafted  for  a  job,  but  it  Is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Downs.  Well  then,  you  wouldn't  turn 
it  down  as  a 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  tvu-n  It 
down  because  I  have  found  a  great  deal  of 
ntlsfactlon  In  working  with  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  in  working  with  the  Republicans 
and  being  able  to  achieve  reasonable  results 
and  doing  what  we  all  could  do  collectively  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  either  political  party. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator  Mansfield,  one  of  the 
Senators  who  has  been  mentioned  as  per- 
haps worthy  of  an  Important  role  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  Senator  Pastore.  Do  you  believe  that 
he  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  any  role  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  John  Pastorz  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Senators,  in  my 
opinion.  He  has  ability,  integrity,  be  gets 
things  done,  he  Is  a  fine,  forceful  speaker.  He 
represents  his  people  well,  and  if  he  happens 
to  be  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  confer- 


ence, that  woiUd  be  fine,  but  again,  of  course, 
the  Democratic  conference  would  have  to 
make  that  selection. 

Mr.  Downs.  In  working  with  the  two  Pres- 
idents of  this  administration,  have  you  found 
it  easier  to  work  with  Lyndon  Johnson  than 
you  did  with  John  Kennedy? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  found  it  very  easy  to 
work  with  both  Presidents.  They  differ  In 
style.  Kennedy  was  not  as  out-going  as 
Johnson  is  but  they  have  both  been  consid- 
erate, they  have  both  been  kind  and  they 
have  both  made  my  path  a  great  deal  easier. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  think  the  friendships 
and  the  knowledge  that  President  Johnson 
had  from  his  days  in  the  Senate  has  been 
a  major  factsr  in  the  record  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  legislation  which  he  thought  was 
so  important? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  Indeed  I  do. 

Mr.  Downs.  But  you  have  not  worried 
about  the  principle  of  keeping  the  legislative 
branch  separate  from  the  executive,  he  has 
not  been  telling  you  exactly  what  to  do? 
You  could  exercise  your  own  judgment,  I 
mean? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 
Neither  he  nor  President  Kennedy  have  tried 
to  tell  me  what  to  do  because  both  of  them 
recognized  the  line  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative.  I  recognize  it  and  I 
am  very  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  and  as  long  as  I  am  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  line  is  going  to  observed. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  Senator  Mansfield,  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

In  just  a  moment,  we  will  be  back  with 
more  issues. 

(Announcement.) 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Republi- 
cans say  they  are  banking  on  what  they  call 
the  "silent  vote,"  which  has  been  called 
many  things,  "backlash,"  or  anything  else 
you  want  to  call  It. 

From  what  you  have  observed,  have  you 
seen  any  real  signs  that  there  Is  such  a  "si- 
lent vote"? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  In  anything  that 
I  have  observed  but  I  wouldn't  gainsay  them 
In  that  respect.  There  Is  a  silent  vote,  there 
always  is  a  silent  vote.-  How  that  vote  will 
go  is  anybody's  guess. 

Mr.  Downs.  Actually  what  some  people 
call  ballot-box  bigotry,  I  mean  they  can  say 
one  thing  but  when  they  get  Inside  that — In 
the  polling  booth,  they  vote,  say,  their 
prejudices.  They  say  this  is  true,  that  it 
showed  up  in  the  primaries  In  Wisconsin, 
Indiana  and  Maryland,  where  Governor  Wal- 
lace did  gain  a  substantial  vote.  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  real  sleeper  in  this  election? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Perhaps,  of  sorts,  but 
I  think  tliat  aspect  has  been  overempha- 
sized, that  people  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  what  the  law  of  the  land  is  and  realizing 
that  as  far  as  Its  application  is  concerned, 
that  the  States  in  their  laws  have  priority. 
So  there  may  be  something  to  it,  but  I  think 
as  time  goes  on  that  that  will  dissipate. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator  Mansfield,  what  do  you 
see  as  the  result  of  this  election,  do  you  ex- 
pect a  landslide  win  by  President  Johnson? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  never  expect  a  land- 
slide win  in  any  race.  Any  political  race  Is 
difficult.  Anyone  who  takes  it  for  granted 
or  who  relies  on  polls  I  think  is  in  for  a  rude 
awakening.  It  takes  hard  work  and  It  takes 
an  acceptance  of  nothing  which  would  indi- 
cate that  it  is  going  to  be  easy  going.  If  you 
are  going  to  win  you've  got  to  get  out  and 
work  and  work  right  up  to  the  last  minute, 
just  like  for  a  piece  of  legislation  you  have 
to  go  out  and  work  for  it.  You  know  what 
the  results  will  be  when  they  count  the 
votes,  but  only  then. 

Mr.  Downs.  The  Republicans  say  in  con- 
nection with  this  silent  vote  that  there  is 
now  going  on  a  political  change,  that  there 
is  a  major  reallnement  of  our  political  ideol- 
ogies.    Do  you  think  that  is  true? 


Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  say 
that  is  true,  but  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
members  of  either  party  from  going  over  to 
the  other  if  they  don't  agree  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  own  party,  but  as  far  as  a 
liberal-conservative  party  allnement  which 
has  been  advocated  from  time  to  time,  I 
don't  see  it  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Downs.  You  see  no  threat  to  the  two- 
party  system.  If  there  is  a  Johnson  land- 
slide, and  the  Republicans  lose  in  the  Con- 
gress, you  have  strangers,  the  regular  party 
Republicans  out  of  control,  would  you  say 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Republican 
Party  might  disappear? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  and  I  would  deeply 
regret  it.  I  think  this  country  is  strong 
because  It  has  a  good  two-party  system  and 
I  would  point  out  that  parties  have  been 
dovra  before  but  they  bounced  back  be- 
cause the  American  people  as  a  whole  do  not 
like  to  see  too  great  a  disparity  between  the 
two  parties  and  it  isn't  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  Mr.  Goldwater  ap- 
pears to  be  making  an  issue  out  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  where  he  says  both  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  and  President  Johnson 
are  guilty  of  allegedly  lying  to  the  American 
people  about  what  is  going  on  there. 

Do  you  agree  at  all  with  this  criticism? 
Do  you  think  the  President  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara have  lied  about  what  is  happening 
there? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree. They  have  been  telling  the  American 
people  the  truth.  They  have  been  telling 
the  combined  leadership,  both  Republican 
and  Democrat,  of  the  House  and  Senate 
what  the  situation  is.  President  Johnson 
has  had  I  believe  10  or  11  meetings  with  the 
leadership  of  both  houses,  and  that  Includes 
Republicans,  this  year,  to  discuss  Vietnam 
mostly,  but  other  matters  as  well.  He  has 
kept  the  American  people  informed.  He  is 
hiding  nothing  and  I  think  he  Is  doing  the 
very  best  he  can  within  the  knowledge  which 
he  possesses. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  object  at  all  to  Senator 
Goldwater  making  a  campaign  Issue  out  of 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think 
any  aspect  of  foreign  policy  should  be  dis- 
cussed, but  I  hope  it  would  be  discussed 
constructively.  Anybody  can  criticize.  Any- 
body can  be  negative.  But  If  you  do  criti- 
cize, then  I  think  you  ought  to  come  up 
with  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Downs.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator, 
you  have  been  not  entirely  uncritical  of  what 
has  been  going  on  out  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Downs.  And  you  have  put  forward  sug- 
gestions that  perhaps  we  should  negotiate  an 
end  to  that 

Senator  Mansfield.  Just  a  moment.  First, 
let  me  say  even  though  I  am  majority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  I  am  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana  and  I  have  the  right  to  my 
own  independent  judgment.  I  have  exer- 
cised It  and  I  will  continue  to  exercise  it  In 
that  capacity. 

I  have  said,  speaking  of  negotiations,  that 
when  President  de  Gaulle  made  his  proposal 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
situation  in  all  southeast  Asia,  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  consideration.  I  get  a  little 
tired  of  proposals  being  made  by  De  Gaulle, 
for  example,  and  our  State  Department  auto- 
matically shrugging  them  off.  Now  maybe 
he's  got  something,  maybe  he  hasn't,  but 
we  have  nothing  to  lose  if  we  look  into  his 
proposal  because  it  is  a  dllBcult  area  and  we 
are  involved  there  to  a  tremendous  extent, 
both  in  terms  of  materiel  and  more  ImpOT- 
tant  in  terms  of  18,000  Americans. 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  De  OauUe,  isn't  he  talk- 
ing about  neutralization? 

Senator  Mansfield.  He  has  advocated  that. 
If  he  has  got  something,  let's  look  at  it.  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  I  advocate  it. 
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'  MAKsrxELD.  I  would  hope  it  has. 
not  at  all  certain  it  has. 

If  it  has,  and  It  rejects  the  con- 

teutrallsation  as  something  which 

Weaken     and     eliminate     whatever 

have  for  a  military  victory,  where 

MAKsraao.  Well.  let  me  say  this: 
it,  o\ir  main  Job  in  Vietnam  is  to 
South  Vietnam — is   to  keep   that 
1  ogether.  to  try  to  give  it  some  sta- 
some  permanence  and  I  think  what 
to  do,  ^iMpng  as  you  have  asked  the 
is  to  »ell  something  could  not  be 
by  means  of  which  the  Cambodians 
South  Vietnamese  could  arrive  at 
covering  their  border.    I  think 
to  step  up  the  defenses  against 
1  ration  of  men  and  materiel  along 
Mint!  Trail  down  through  Laos, 
ought  to  make  siure  that  we  have 
naval  patrols  to  keep  the  same 
coming  down  by  sea  from  North 
but  the  main  job  is  to  try  to  make 
stable,  give  those  people  some 
they  have  been  in  a  war  of  one 
I  another  since  1939  and  that  is  the 
not  the  idea  of  interdicting  sup- 
in  North  Vietnam,  not  the  idea  of 
North    Vietnam    or     Communist 
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Well.  Senator,  how  do  you  per- 
Conununlsts  to  do  this,  though? 
there  was  an  agreement  whereby 
to  be  neutral  and  removed  from  the 
They  clearly  have  violated  that 
and  are  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Laos.    They  are  con- 
use  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and 
of  the  areas  up  north  for  In- 
How  do  you  propose   that  you 
these  routes  short  of  sending  in 
forces? 
Mansrelo.  Not   more    American 
you've    got    a    250,000-man 
South    Vietnam.      A    Vietnamese 
would  put  those  people  up  there, 
out  of  Saigon  and  other  places 
them  defend  their  own  country, 
this  is  their  war.    As  far  as  Laos 
,  it  is  true  you  have  had  North 
cadres  coming  in  and   joining 
Lao.      But    Prince    Souvanna 
s  still  in  control,  at  least  on  paper 
the  executive  head  of  this  gov- 
coalition  or  otherwise. 

If  you  move  them  all  up  to  the 

to  seal  off  whatever  routes  are 

what  happens  inside  the  country 

Vletcong  are  very  strong  and  where 

capable  of  taking  over  control  of 

he  provinces? 

MAj^srrcLo.  Which  they  have  al- 

at  least  you  give  them  an  oppor- 

brlng  about  a  degree  of  stability  in 

itself. 

How  about  the  charges  that 

States  is  engaged  in  illegal  ag- 

n  that  part  of  the  world,  that  we 

it  and  turn  the  whole  problem 

United  Nations? 

MANsriELO.  First  the  United  Na- 

not  take  over  responsibility  in  that 

will  do  It  with  us.    We  are  in 

and  the  idea  is  not  to  go  north. 

out.  but  to  do  the  best  we  can 

Vietnamese  help  themselves  to 

stability  which  they  must  have 

to  survive. 

.  Well.  Senator,  if  we  sought  to 

any   negotiations  now   for  some 

^eement    with    the    Communists, 

think  the  present  unsatisfactory 

Kjsltlon  on  the  Western  side  would 

nvlte  the  Communists  to  get  the 

he  negotiations? 

BCAMsnxiJ}.  Of    course    it   would. 

I  would  be  against  negotiations 
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at  the  present  time  because  if  there  are  ever 
going  to  be  negotiations,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  should  negotiate  from  strength. 

Mr.  SCAU.  Well,  then,  do  you  favor  send- 
ing more  American  military  advisers  Into 
that  area,  or  in  some  way  doing  something 
in  a  military  fashion  that  we  haven't  done  up 
imtll  now? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  EtowNs.  Well,  General  Taylor,  I  be- 
lieve, reported  to  one  of  the  congressional 
committees  that  we  are  stuck  out  there  for 
a  long,  long  war  of  attrition.  That  there  Is 
no  military  victory  possible.  That  the  only 
way  we  can  arrive  at  a  settlement  Is  to  make 
through  attrition  the  fighting  so  costly  to 
the  Vletcong  and  the  Communists  that  they 
will  seek  an  arrangement. 

Are  we  willing  to  expend  that  amount  of 
time  and  money  and  blood  to  get  this  result, 
which  maybe  will  take  years  and  years? 

Senator  Mansfield.  At  the  present  time, 
BUI,  we  have  no  choice,  and  we  will  see  this 
thing  tlu*ough. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Instruc- 
tions that  are  reported  to  be  guiding  Ameri- 
can pilots  out  In  that  area;  namely,  that  if 
the  NcHiih  Vietnamese  and  or  Communist 
planes  try  to  strike  at  the  American  ships  in 
that  area,  that  they  should  follow  them  and 
destroy  them,  even  If  It  means  crossing  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  Chinese  Communist 
borders? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  do. 

Mr.  Downs.  That  Is  the  theory  of  hot  pur- 
suit. In  other  words,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  risk  Intervention  by  Peiplng — the 
Chinese  Communist  government? 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  anybody  attacks  us 
we  should  retaliate  In  kind. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Even  if  It  does  mean  crossing 
the  frontiers? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences we  have  to  defend  our  own  7th 
Fleet  and  our  own  ships  out  there. 

Mr.  Downs.  Do  you  know  of  any  plans  for 
getting  SEATO  more  Involved,  our  allies  in 
that  part  of  the  world? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. As  one  of  the  signatories  of  SEATO 
I  have  never  had  too  much  faith  in  It.  I 
think  it  is  more  of  a  paper  treaty  than  any- 
thing else  and  I  think  there  is  no  possibility. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  some  of  the  Repub- 
licans are  hinting  rather  darkly  that  once 
the  November  elections  are  over,  the  John- 
son administration  will  make  some  sort  of 
deal  with  the  Commiinists  on  Vietnam.  Do 
you  know  of  any  such  deal  in  the  works? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Absolutely  not,  and  I 
certainly  would  hope  that  whatever  moves 
we  do  make  in  the  region  of  southeast  Asia 
we  would  let  November  3  Intervene,  because 
things  in  this  dlfflcult  world  in  which  we 
live  have  to  be  faced  up  to,  they  can't  be 
delayed,  they  can't  be  dodged,  they  can't 
be  evaded  so  I  would  hope  that  there  is 
nothing  political  In  what  we  are  doing  and 
I  am  absolutely  certain  there  is  not. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  one  followup  question 
to  that :  If  the  government  of  Premier  Khanh 
is  overthrown  again — and  they  are  having  a 
difficult  time  now — and  if  a  new  government 
takes  power — which  is  on  the  neutralist  hue, 
and  invites  us  to  get  out,  do  you  think  the 
U.S.  Government  should  pull  out  its  some 
18,000  military  advisers  and  give  up  this 
area  to 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  you  are  going  too 
far  ahead  of  me  In  your  crystal  gazing.  You 
are  raising  too  many  "iffy"  questions.  Let 
me  answer  it  in  this  way:  First.  I  think  the 
biggest  mistake  made  was  the  assassination 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  I  think  was  the  only 
hope  to  bring  stability  and  peace  to  South 
Vietnam  and  to  keep  that  country  free  and 
independent.  Now  we  have  had  two  coups 
since  his  assassination  last  November.  We 
may  have  other  coups,  but  I  think  for  the 
present  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  string 
along  with  Khanh  and  see  if  something  can- 


not be  worked  out  to  give— I  must  emohsri^ 
this  point— to  give,  primarily,  stahUitTT? 
South  Vietnam  itself .  "«omiy  t^ 

Mr.  Downs.  You  are  not  advocating  tv. 
return  of  Madam  Nhu  or  anything  like  thiSJ 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  not  becaS  I 
differentiate  between  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu^J 
Madam  Nhu  on  the  one  hand  and  Nm  tvi^W 
Diem,  the  President  of  the  country  on  iT 
other.  ;r,  on  in, 

Mr.  SCALI.  Well,  Senator  Mansfield  thsn* 
you  very  much.  In  just  a  moment  wTtrtn 
be  back  with  more  issues  and  answers 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  Senator  Mansfixld  th* 
Republicans  say  that  the  Democrats  are'  q1 
atlng  a  phony  issue  when  they  raise  this  q^ 
tlon  of  a  nuclear  trigger,  that  our  militarr 
commanders  already  have  the  authorltTto 
use  the  nuclear  bomb. 

Senator  Mansfield.  This  is  sometWiw 
which  should  lie  within  the  province  of^ 
President  entirely.  Whether  or  not  thew  iS 
this  sort  of  arrangement,  I  do  not  know  I 
don't  want  to  know.  I  don't  think  the  peo- 
pie  should  know  because  it  is  the  kindtf 
information  which  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  enemy,  so  I  hope  we  would  get  kwav 
from  this  and  recognize  the  fact  that  tba 
President  is  the  man  who  has  to  keep  hli 
hand  on  that  button. 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  then,  to  get  away  fnan 
it,  Senator,  what  do  you  think  the  Oenertl 
Motors  strike  is  going  to  do  to  our  present 
prosperity?  Is  it  a  threat  to  the  economy 
can  there  be  a  settlement,  will  it  affect  the 
election? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Of  course,  it  is  a  threat 
to  our  economy,  but  I  am  very  hopeful  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  two  in  the  Big 
Three  in  the  auto  industry  have  settled  with 
UAW.  that  this  week  GM  will  settle  as  well, 
and  I  am  confident  the  prospects  are  good. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  that 
labor  is  drifting  away  from  their  traditional 
support  of  the  Democratic  Party? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  would  say  they 
are  staying  with  the  Democratic  Party  by 
and  large. 

Mr.  Downs.  One  final  question,  Senator. 
What  would  happen  to  the  Democratic  Party 
if  Senator  Gold  water  wins? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well  in  this  countiy 
we  make  the  best  of  anything  that  happeni 
and  the  people  make  the  choice  and  what 
the  choice  of  the  people  is  will  be  all  right 
with  me  and  we  will  get  along  very  well. 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  thank  you  very  much, 
Senator  KiANSFiELD,  for  being  with  us  on 
"Issues  and  Answers." 

The  Announcer.  Our  guest  has  been  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana.  He  was  interviewed  by 
ABO  News  Correspondent  Bill  Downs  and 
ABC  State  Department  Correspondent  John 
Scali. 

We  hope  you  will  Join  us  again  next  week 
at  this  same  time  for  another  program  o( 
"Issues  and  Answers." 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  lt» 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Houae 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  646)  to 
prohibit  the  location  of  chanceries  and 
other  business  offices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  any  residential  area  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  UU 
(H.R.  11380)  to  amend  further  the  Po^ 


,j,-n  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
Sd  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
*h*  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
S\he  senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12259)  to 
!niMid  the  International  Claims  SetUe- 
ment  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  amounts  of  claims  of 
Stionals  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba. 

ENROLLED  BHiS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  Jihe 
foltowing  enrolled  biUs.  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S  1531.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
coDBtructlon  of  the  irrigation  and  power  sys- 
terns  of  the  Flathead  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect, Montana; 

8  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Ralhroad;  and 

8  3174-  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Bnployment  Act  of  1946. 

XEIBUTE  TO  SENATE  STAFF- 
RESIGNATION  OF  KENNETH  TEAS- 
DALE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  this  body  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  great  assistance  of  staff  personnel 
to  us  in  our  work  in  the  Senate  even 
though  the  public  may  not  be  fully  cog- 
nizant of  it.  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment, therefore,  to  say  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation in  public  about  these  men 
and  women  who  function  in  our  offices,  in 
committee,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  as  dedicated  and  devoted 
and  hard  working  a  group  as  will  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Government. 
Many  of  them  are  outstanding  in  their 
professional  and  other  skills  and  they 
have  made  exceptional  contributions  in 
connection  with  the  enormous  detail 
which  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

As  this  session  draws  to  a  close,  we 
are  about  to  lose  a  most  valuable  member 
of  the  Senate  staff,  Mr.  Ken  Teasdale. 
who  Is  general  counsel  to  the  majority 
policy  committee.  Like  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Harry  McPherson.  whose  great 
ability  was  recently  recognized  by  the 
administration  in  designating  him  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Ken  Teasdale 
has  given  invaluable  help  to  the  majority 
leadership  and  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

In  the  2  years  that  he  has  served  the 
majority,  Ken  Teasdale  has  served  as  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  as  a  fine  parliamen- 
tarian, and  as  a  most  responsible  aid  to 
the  majority  and  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  endeavor.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  he  will  go  into  private  law 
practice  with  his  father  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  is  an  excellent  lawyer.  I  am  sure  he 
will  serve  the  people  of  that  city  and 
State  with  the  same  extraordinary  legal 
ability  that  he  demonstrated  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  want  to  express  to  him.  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership  and  the  majority,  deep 
appreciation  for  his  dedicated  contribu- 


tion to  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  Ken  Teasdale  well.  I  express 
the  hope  that  before  too  many  years  have 
passed  he  may  return  to  the  Senate  and 
occupy  one  of  these  seats  In  the  Cham- 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  eloquent  remarTcs  of  the 
majority  leader,  and  to  add  that  Ken 
Teasdale  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
met  along  my  life's  pathway. 

I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  his  future. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
young  man  more  deserving  of  the  trib- 
utes just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
than  Ken  Teasdale. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion when  he  returns  to  the  great  State 
of  Missouri. 

Ken  Teasdale  has  served  the  Senate 
faithfully  and  well.   He  deserves  the  best. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  88TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, a  hiatus  of  the  Senate  is  imminent. 
This  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  has 
been  the  most  active,  the  most  produc- 
tive in  my  personal  memory.  It  has 
been,  in  my  judgment,  outstanding  in 
the  contribution  which  it  has  made  to 
the  Nation's  welfare  both  at  home  and  in 
its  relations  with  other  nations. 

I  shall  not  run  through,  at  this  time, 
a  list  of  its  achievements.  Most  of  them 
are  well  known  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Senate,  operating  under  procedures  that 
sometimes  have  been  described  as  cum- 
bersome, has  nevertheless  dealt  decisively 
with  a  great  number   of   divisive   and 
deeply  rooted  issues.     Members  of  this 
body  felt  deeply  and  passionately,  even 
as  the  American  people,  on  both  sides  of 
such  issues  as  equal  rights  and  reappor- 
tionment.   But  operating  almost  wholly 
on  the  basis  of  consideration,  coopera- 
tion, and  mutual  restraint,  this  institu- 
tion has  given  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  its  capacity  to  resolve  passionately 
deep  human  differences  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  accommodation.    In  so  doing, 
it  has  reafiBrmed  Its  vitality  and  Its  es- 
sentiality in  the  structure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic.    This  sort 
of  achievement  is  not  something  which 
can  be  conjured  up  by  a  majority  leader 
or  a  minority  leader.    It  is  an  achieve- 
ment which  derives  from  the  character, 
the  good  sense,  the  ability,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  100  men  and  women  who 
compose  this  body. 

The  record  of  this  Congress,  in  short, 
is  the  work  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  of 
proponent  and  opponent.  For  the  ma- 
jority leadership,  I  want  to  say  in  all 
frankness,  that  without  the  friendly  co- 


operation, the  hard  work,  and  the  positive 
contribution  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksbn],  In 
particular,  my  own  responsibilities  could 
not  have  been  discharged.  I  sun  deeply 
indebted  to  him  as  a  thoughtful  col- 
league, as  an  understanding  friend,  and  a 
truly  great  American.  To  him  and  to 
the  committee  chairmen,  and  to  all 
Members  whose  dedication  to  duty,  es- 
pecially in  this  election  year,  entailed 
personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifice,  I 
want  to  express  an  appreciation  for  my- 
self personally  and  for  the  Nation- 
Mr.  President,  since  January  of  this 
year,  President  Johnson  sent  52  major 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  a  total 
of  129  Including  appropriations. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  those 
52  major  recommendations  have  been 
approved  by  this  body. 

In  the  field  of  appropriations,  it  is 
estimated  that  Congress  has  reduced  the 
requests  presented  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  $4.1  billion.  This 
is  a  factor  which  I  believe  the  general 
public  seems  to  overlook.  If  we  look  at 
the  record,  going  back  for  more  than  a 
decade,  we  find  that  every  Congress, 
whether  controlled  by  the  Democrats  or 
the  Republicans,  substantially  reduced 
the  requests  sent  down  every  year  by  the 
administration  then  in  office. 


MEASURES  FAVORABLY  REPORTED 
TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY  DURING  THE  88TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  list 
of  measures  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  during  the  88th 
Congress,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]. 

SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOn»T  EESOLtJTIONS 

S.51,  partially  retrocedes  jurisdiction 
over  the  Pole  Mountain  District  of  the 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest.  Ap- 
proved August  27,  1964 — Public  Law  88- 
494. 

S.  277,  increases  number  of  new  coun- 
ties in  which  crop  insurance  may  be  of- 
fered each  year  from  100  to  150.  Ap- 
proved September  12,  1964— Public  Law 
88-589. 

S.  332,  prohibits  futures  trading  In 
Irish  potatoes.  Passed  Senate  July  21, 
1964. 

S.  400,  provides  penalties  for  misuse  of 
feed  made  available  to  relieve  distress  or 
preserve  foundation  herds.  Approved 
September  11,  1964— Public  Law  88-685. 

S.  581,  extends  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority for  leasing  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments. Approved  July  19,  1963— Public 
Law  88-68. 

S.  582,  extends  for  2  years  the  exemp- 
tion of  "boiled  peanuts"  from  marketing 
quotas.  Approved  July  19,  1963— PubUc 
Law  88-76. 

S.  623,  provides  for  pasmaents  to  assist 
agricultural  producers  in  Alaska  to  carry 
out    farmland    development    meMures. 
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ReferTM  to  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture ,  ^une  26,  1963. 

S.  692,  authorizes  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  program  for  Guam.  Ap- 
proved September  7,  1964 — ^Public  Law 
88-584. 

8.762,  provides  for  increased  1963 
wheat  {creage  allotments  in  Tulelake 
area  of  California.  Approved  July  17, 
1963— Pi  iblic  Law  88-64. 

S.  829,  provides  for  marketing  quotas 
for  Irisl  potatoes.  Reported  to  Senate 
March  1  J,  1964. 

S.  125; ,  changes  election  procedures 
for  coim  y  ASC  committees.  Companion 
bill,  an .  9178.  was  approved  August  31, 
1964— F  ibllc  Law  88-534. 

S.  138( .  extends  Cache  National  Forest 
to  inclu(  [e  lands  in  and  near  the  Pine- 
view  Rei  ervoir  site,  Weber  Basin  project. 
Approve!  August  19.  1963 — Public  Law 
88-99. 

S.  158  ,  authorizes  extension  of  con- 
servatio:  .  reserve  contracts  through 
1965,  ani  increases  annual  limit  on  crop- 
land coi  version  program  to  $20  million. 
Referre<  to  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
eulture  <  October  14,  1963. 

S.  160- :.  permits  rice  producer  with- 
drawing from  rice  production  to  transfer 
his  prod  iction  history  for  allotment  pur- 
poses \«ithout  transferring  his  land. 
Approve  1  January  28,  1964 — Public  Law 
88-261. 

S.  160( ,  amends  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungiciqe,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  to  abol- 
ish regtslration  under  protest  and  permit 
reglstrat  on  number  to  be  shown  on  label. 
Approve  i  May  12,  1964— PubUc  Law  88- 


305. 

S.  170: 
program 


1963— Pi  ibUc  Law  88-203. 


S.  179(J 
cost  of 


S.268' 
Law  480 


BOT78Z 

HJl. 


41, 


State 

Approve* 

74. 

H.R 
quarantihe 


extends  Mexican  farm  labor 
1  year.   Approved  December  13, 


provides  U.S.  contribution  to 

relocating  utilities  in  certain 
watershdd  projects.  Referred  to  House 
Commit^  on  Agriculture  June  29,  1964. 
makes  it  clear  that  Secretary 
of  Agrldulture  may  provide  for  allot- 
ments uider  milk  marketing  orders  so 
that  Inst  sad  of  receiving  a  uniform  blend 
price  pr<  ducers  will  receive  a  higher  re- 

Etllotment  milk  and  a  lower  re- 
turn on  ncess  milk.  Referred  to  House 
Commlttjee  on  Agriculture  October  14, 
1963. 

S.  22ld,  transfers  360  acres  from  the 
Departn  ent  of  Agrlcultxire  to  the  De- 
partmen;  of  the  Interior  for  the  Foot- 
hills Pa-kway.  Approved  August  10, 
1964— P\  ibllc  Law  88-415. 

,  provides  for  U.S.  contribution 
to  mairtenance  of  watershed  project 
dams  ai|d  works  furnishing  protection 

o  Grande  Cansilization  Project. 
Approve*  September  18,  1964 — Public 
Law  88-(i00. 

amends  and  extends  Public 

83d  Congress.  Conference  Re- 
port approved  by  House  on  September 
23  and  b  j  Senate  on  September  24,  1964. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLXmONS 


provides  for  grants  for  the 
construction    of    research    facilities    at 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 
July  22.  1963— Public  Law  8^- 


proved  September  12,  1964 — Public  Law 
88-592. 

HJl.  4242,  provides  for  sale  of  reserved 
mineral  interests  in  land  in  Pender 
County,  N.C.  Approved  August  31, 
1964— PubUc  Law  88-544. 

H.R.  4997,  extends  the  1963  feed  grain 
program  through  1965.  Approved  May 
20,  1963— PubUc  Law  88-26. 

H.R.  5067,  permits  limited  transfers  of 
1963  cotton  acreage  allotments  which 
could  not  be  planted  because  of  natural 
disasters.  (Committee  was  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  this  bill 
on  the  day  after  the  day  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee.)  Approved  April  26. 
1963— Public  Law  88-12. 

H.R.  5860,  amends  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921  to  permit  deduc- 
tions for  promotion  and  reserach  activi- 
ties. Approved  July  8,  1963 — Public  Law 
88-61. 

H.R.  6196,  provides  for  cotton  and 
wheat  programs  for  1964  and  1965.  Ap- 
proved April  11,  1964 — Public  Law  8&- 
297. 

H.R.  6601,  authorizes  sale  of  land  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Approved  Sep- 
tember 18,  1964 — Public  Law  88-603. 

H.R.  7588.  provides  for  prompt  trial  of 
national  forest  and  grassland  rules  viola- 
tion by  a  U.S.  commissioner  (at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  violator).  Approved  August 
31,  1964— Public  Law  88-537. 

H.R.  9747,  extends  Armed  Forces  milk 
program  for  3  years.  Approved  Au- 
gust 31.  1964 — Public  Law  88-529. 

H.R.  10069,  authorizes  Lassen  National 
Forest  land  exchange.  Approved  Au- 
gust 31.   1964 — Public  Law  88-524. 

H.R.  10222,  provides  for  a  food  stamp 
program.  Approved  August  31,  1964 — 
Public  Law  88-525. 

H.R.  10419,  provides  for  payment  of 
part  of  patronage  refunds  In  cash  after 
a  bank  for  cooperatives  becomes  subject 
to  Federal  income  tax.  Approved  August 
31,  1964— Public  Law  88-528. 

H.R.  11846  permits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  proc- 
essed food  grain  products  for  donation 
and  sell  grain,  instead  of  having  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  grain  proc- 
essed. Approved  August  31,  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-550. 

House  Joint  Resolution  192  validates 
certain  rice  acreage  allotments  for  1962 
and  earlier  years.  Approved  October  28, 
1963— Public  Law  88-160. 

House  Joint  Resolution  403  extended 
time  for  filing  of  leases  of  1963  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  until  20  days  after 
its  enactment.  Approved  July  30.  1963 — 
Public  Law  88-80. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1026  extends 
time  for  filing  lease  of  1964  tobacco  acre- 
age allotment  with  county  committee. 
Approved  August  20,  1964 — Public  Law 
88-469. 
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,  provides  for  sale  of  animal 
station  at  Clifton,  N J.    Ap- 


RADICAL  RIGHT  TAKES  TO  THE 
TELEPHONE— PUTS  HATE  AND 
FEAR  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
Congress  adjourns.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  manifestation  of 
our  national  life  which  I  believe  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  country.  There  Is 
an  accumulating  body  of  evidence  that 


the  American  people,  who  have  directM 
their  attention  for  so  long  to  the  riS«i 
left— and  quite  rightly— should  toS 
their  attention  also  to  the  radical  rSIt 

What  I  am  about  to  state  has  ^' 
foreshadowed  by  the  experiences  of  otS 
Senators,  such  as  the  Senator  from  cm 
fomla  [Mr.  Kuchel]  who  sometime  aiM 
It  will  be  remembered,  made  a  reveaS 
and  eloquent  speech  on  the  subject^ 

The  American  radical  right,  which  In 
recent  years  has  had  virtually  a  free 
hand  in  sowing  fear  and  suspicion 
through  Irmuendo  and  lies,  is  being  chal- 
lenged  on  several  fronts.  It  has  done 
its  work  under  the  guise  of  antlcom- 
munism,  but  such  anticommunlsm 
creates  rightist  totalitarian  dangers  of 
Its  own  and  is  mischievous,  deceiving 
and  self-defeating. 

A  week  ago,  a  group  of  100  distin- 
guished civic,  educational,  religious,  and 
business  leaders  organized  the  National 
Council  for  Civic  Responsibility  to  chal- 
lenge false  and  misleading  right-wing 
radio  broadcasts.  This  week,  two  books 
written  by  experts  in  the  field  of  extrem- 
ist organizations  were  published  to  cut 
through  the  propaganda  and  Invective 
and  lay  bare  the  tactics  and  the  methods 
of  the  major  right-wing  organizations. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  alarm  bell  on 
the  radical  right  was  sounded,  loudly  and 
clearly.  For  too  long  the  responsible 
people  of  this  country  have  watched  In 
silence  as  the  extremists  on  the  right 
ape  the  tactics  of  their  opposite  num- 
bers on  the  left  In  seeking  to  undermine 
the  American  people's  confidence  In 
their  own  leaders  and  the  democratic 
processes  through  which  they  were 
elected. 

It  is  about  time  that  responsible 
Americans  realized  that  the  fight  against 
extremism — which  Is  always  alien  to  the 
democratic  way — Is  a  two-front  war,  and 
that  we  have  been  neglecting  one  front, 
the  extreme  right. 

The  cause  of  this  neglect  Is  not  hard 
to  determine.  Following  World  War  n, 
this  coimtry  learned  the  hard  way  about 
the  designs  of  the  International  Com- 
munist movement,  and  attention  was 
focused  on  the  extremists  of  the  left  who 
would  bury  us.  Later,  after  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  government  became  alert 
to  this  danger,  the  radical  right  con- 
tinued to  label  as  Communist  anyone 
who  opposed  them  and  their  dogmatic 
and  totally  false  view  of  patriotism  and 
Americanism. 

The  use  of  this  smear  tactic  has 
shielded  the  radical  right  far  too  long. 
Their  continually  repeated  falsehoods 
can  no  longer  be  treated  lightly  or  ig- 
nored as  the  work  of  a  few  Isolated  mem- 
bers of  the  lunatic  fringe.  They  do  Ir- 
reparable harm,  not  because  these  ac- 
cusations are  true,  but  because  they  often 
remain  unchallenged  because  they  seem 
beneath  contempt. 

I  hope  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
record  of  one  of  the  smaller,  but  more 
insidious  of  these  groups,  because  I  feel 
that  full  public  scrutiny  of  ultraright 
organizations,  their  spokesmen  and  their 
aims,  is  the  only  real  answer. 

That  Is  why  the  formation  last  wed: 
of  the  National  Council  for  Civic  Re- 
sponsibility   Is    so    Important.     Arthur 
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T.-r«m  director  of  the  World  Rule  by 
i;rcenter  at  Duke  University,  and 
iJokesmen  for  the  councU.  said  its  mem- 
2?s  Wud  expose  the  falsity  of  the  al- 
Sions  made  by  radical  right  orga- 
Xuons.  especially  over  the  air.  He 
^  the  group  was  formed  because  its 
members  were  concerned  "about  the 
^age  that  will  be  done  to  the  Amen- 
^standards  of  poUtical  discussion  and 
responsible  behavior"  if  the  radical 
riBht's  misstatements  on  pohtical  Issues 
and  personaUtles  are  allowed  to  continue. 

This  group,  the  National  Council  for 
dvlc  Responsibility— and  I  hope  many 
others  yet  to  come — ^will  find  much  ma- 
terial for  action  in  the  two  books  just 
Dublished:  "The  Strange  Tactics  of  Ex- 
tremism" by  Harry  and  Bonara  Over- 
street,  and  "Danger  on  the  Right."  by 
Arnold  Forster  and  Benjamin  R.  Epstein, 
who  are  officials  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  Bnai  B'rith. 

The  Overstreets,  who  are  widely  read 
experts  on  the  nature  and  designs  of 
communism,  write  that  the  radical  right 
does  not  help  us  to  defend  our  country 
against  communism  or  to  carry  forward 
the  enterprise  of  freedom. 

Their  book  shows  how  similar  are  the 
tactics  of  the  radical  right  and  the  radi- 
jjgl  left— the  doctrinaire  approach  to  all 
problems,  the  use  of  the  conspiracy  the- 
ory of  history,  and  the  readiness  to  use 
lies  or  innuendo  to  undermine  confi- 
dence in  a  civic  or  political  leader  or  an 
institution.  ■ 

I  hope  that  the  record  of  the  organi- 
zation I  will  talk  about  today  will  provide 
one  more  example  of  how  the  radical 
right  is  clouding  meaningful  discussion 
In  the  American  civic  and  political  are- 
nas with  invective  and  false  Information. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  profes- 
sional haters  have  been  with  us  through- 
out our  history,  and  have  found  little 
difQculty  in  convincing  themselves  of 
treasonable  insinuations  in  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Congress, 
but  have  found  great  difficulty  in  over- 
coming the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people. 

A  belief  in  what  they  said  and  wrote 
was  a  convenience,  but  not  a  necessity, 
to  the  haters  of  earlier  times,  because 
most  of  them  were  strictly  partisan  with 
strictly  partisan  political  motives  in 
mind.  But  in  the  last  few  decades  the 
character  and  the  tempo  of  smear  activ- 
ity has  accelerated,  until  today  we  have 
reached  somewhat  of  an  apogee  in  mod- 
em mass  libel. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  today 
a  nationwide  organization  not  run  by 
professionals  but  by  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs and  apparently  inaugurated  and 
dedicated  to  bringing  hate  and  fear 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  organiza- 
tion called  Itself  Let  Freedom  Ring,  but 
perhaps  it  should  be  called.  Let  Hate 
Be  Heard.  It  provides  the  ultimate  in 
conveniences — a  short  tape-recorded 
hate  message  available  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  at  the  cost  of  only 
a  phone  call. 

The  group  apparently  has  Its  national 
headquarters  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  for 
the  nominal  fee  of  $20  yearly  sends  to 
Its  outlets  throughout  the  country  a 
weekly  script,  at  least  40  of  which  the 


local  outlets  must  use  if  they  want  to 
maintain  their  franchise.  This,  says  the 
Let  Freedom  Ring  headquarters,  allows 
local  outlets  some  time  to  present  local 
messages,  presumably  aimed  a  local  of- 
ficials. 

I  first  became  aware  of  this  organiza- 
tion about  2  months  ago  and  in  a  very 
personal  manner.  Constituents  began 
calling  my  office  with  reports  that  some- 
body was  making  tape-recorded  mes- 
sages available,  claiming  that  I  had  a 
"100  percent  pro-Communist.  America- 
last  voting  record,"  among  many  other 
things. 

Like  almost  any  other  person  in  pub- 
lic Ufe,  I  decided  to  ignore  this  as  the 
work  of  the  local  cranks  who  linger  on 
the  edges  of  society  in  any  community. 
Then,  my  office  began  to  get  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  concerned  citizens  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  informing 
me  of  the  attacks  and  offering  assist- 
ance. One  even  went  to  the  trouble  of 
making  a  tape  recording  of  the  mes- 
sage and  sending  it  to  me. 

These  letters,  and  subsequent  research 
by  my  staff,  indicates  that  Let  Freedom 
Ring  is  now  plugged  into  the  telephone 
systems  in — and  I  hope  the  Senators 
from  these  States  will  take  notice — 
Florida,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado,  and  California.  Most 
of  the  scripts  sent  out  by  the  headquar- 
ters in  Sarasota  are  recorded  by  local 
people  In  these  communities — using  as 
many  different  voices  as  possible — and 
put  on  the  telephonic  broadcasting  de- 
vices across  the  Nation  simultaneously. 

We  have  learned  that  Let  Freedom 
Ring  has  been  organized  nationally  for 
about  20  months.  We  have  been  able 
to  collect  a  representative  sample  of  the 
scripts  It  has  distributed,  and  have  lis- 
tened in  on  some  of  their  telephonic  hate 
messages  in  several  locations  around 
New  York  City,  In  Philadelphia,  and  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 

We  have  learned  that  in  this  relative- 
ly short  period  of  time  Let  Freedom 
Ring  has  attacked  with  irmuendo  and 
outright  lies  and  in  the  most  irrespon- 
sible, personal,  and  vicious  manner.  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Eisenhower,  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  U.N.  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson,  the  late  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, and  many  other  prominent  and 
loyal  Americans. 

It  has  used  half-truths  and  lies  to 
indicate  that  the  higher  echelons  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  are  working  to 
deliver  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  has  alleged  that  American 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  goes  directly  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  our  Government 
would  aid  in  the  execution  of  former 
Venezuelan  Dictator  Perez  Jimlnez,  and 
that  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Emergency  Fund — which  feeds  thou- 
sands of  hungry  youngsters  throughout 
the  world— "is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  subversion." 

In  short  it  has  done  everything  possi- 
ble to  csist  the  cloud  of  suspicion  over  the 
loyalty  of  elected  officials  and  doubt  over 
the  capability  of  our  form  of  government 
to  defend  us  from  communism. 

The  Sarasota  headquarters,  for  ex- 
ample, in  telling  its  story  to  potential 


affiliates,  brags  about  even  this  petty  a 
triumph: 

You  wUI  be  amazed  at  the  Influence  that 
you  can  have  on  public  opinion  almost  im- 
mediately. Last  year,  for  Instance,  we  were 
given  credit  for  having  kUled  tiie  UNICKF 
Christmas  card  drive  locaUy — an  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  are  very  proud. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  bring  this 
radical  and  extremist  organization  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion for  three  reasons: 

First.  The  method  used  by  Let  Free- 
dom Ring  makes  it  faceless,  and  anony- 
mous. A  voice  on  the  telephone.  Not 
even  the  written  word  where  the  in- 
accuracies and  innuendoes  can  at  least 
become  apparent  to  reasonable  people  on 
considered  reading.  No.  just  the  short 
message  over  the  phone,  which  leaves  you 
asking  what  exactly  was  said,  but  with 
just  enough  of  the  message  to  cause 
suspicion  and  doubt. 

Telephone  officials  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  agree  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  they  can  do  to  regulate  the  use 
of  their  equipment,  except  in  cases  of 
overt  criminal  activity.  It  is  almost  Im- 
possible, however,  for  the  individual  tele- 
phone customer  to  find  out  from  his 
local  company  just  who  rents  the  equip- 
ment for  Let  Freedom  Ring  broadcasts. 
On  occasions  It  has  even  taken  the  press  , 
months  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for 
these  messages,  as  was  the  case  with  re- 
porters for  the  Sarasota  Herald  Tribune. 
In  September  1962,  however,  the  operator 
of  a  Let  Freedom  Ring  device  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  which  was  broadcasting 
vicious,  anti-Semitic  messages,  was  ex- 
posed by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  as 
a  man  who  a  year  earlier  had  written 
ADL  to  say  that  "(Adolf)  Eichmann  had 
the  right  idea."  But  reporters  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  encountered 
great  difficulty  discovering  who  is  ac- 
tually recording  the  messages,  and  ap- 
parently this  is  just  the  way  the  Let 
Freedom  Ring  people  want  it. 

Second.  When  made  the  subject  of 
this  kind  of  smear,  most  of  us  in  public 
life  tend  to  ignore  it,  as  I  originally  did, 
because  we  feel  that  whatever  protest 
we  raise  will  give  such  organizations  and 
their  wild  charges  even  more  of  the  pub- 
licity and  notoriety  they  crave.  And  we 
are  right.  The  bulletin  produced  by  Let 
Freedom  Ring  in  search  for  new  outlets 
carries  this  paragraph : 

The  initial  broadcast  we  send  you  will  be 
especially  "strong"  (but  factual),  In  order 
to  get  as  much  free  advertising  as  possible 
from  the  newspapers  and  by  word  of  moutlx. 

And  in  the  same  bulletin: 

No  matter  how  beautiful  the  screams  of 
pain  from  the  left  wing  press  (resulting  In 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  free  advertising) ,  you 
will  have  to  put  the  name  constantly  before 
the  public  after  the  Initial  flurry  of  Interest 
dies  down. 

But  the  spothght  of  public  scrutiny 
throvra  on  organizations  such  as  this 
does  alert  the  people  and  bring  about  a 
vigilance  which  can  warn  the  otherwise 
unsuspecting  in  advance. 

Third.  The  American  people  have  long 
consigned  to  oblivion  these  merchants 
of  hate,  but  the  pushbutton  approach 
to  mass  libel  shown  in  the  activities  I 
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mm  here  disclosing  and  which  operates 
Bimultai  eoiisly  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
eontributes  to  a  serious  erosion  of  truth 
and  the  growth  of  unwarranted  suspi- 
cion con  ;emlng  our  national  institutions 
and  poli:ies  and  our  national  leaders. 

I  call  ittention  to  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dents bave  been  iinifonnly  smeared, 
going  ba  ck  to  George  Washington's  day. 
Benjamin  Bache  and  his  cohorts  who 
continua  Uy  smeared  President  Washing- 
ton in  t  le  mld-1790's  in  search  of  some 
treasonois  sellout  of  the  principles  of 
democra  ;y.  reached  comparably  few  peo- 
ple. Ne  ther  could  the  haters  of  Jeffer- 
son or  ,  ackson,  or  Lincoln  or  Andrew 
Johnson  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or 
Harry  Ti  lunan. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  all  cases — and 
the  Amc  rican  people  should  ponder  this 
point  w<ll — those  smears  were  by  self- 
styled  "latrlots"  who  always  found  evi- 
dence of  treason  in  the  Executive  Office 
or  in  soi  ae  high  level  of  government. 

But,  llr.  President,  how  many  more 
people  vere  reached  with  this  rather 
startling  example  from  "Let  Freedom 
Ring"  h«  adquarters  which  was  put  on  the 
telephon  b  devices  in  February  1964: 

AlUiou  ih.  the  n.S.  Congress  has  not 
authorize  1  our  disarmament,  this  Is  rapidly 
taking  pi  ace  Illegally.  Our  bomber  fleet  Is 
being  Jul  Lked,  our  military  bases  are  being 
closed  do  ^n  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Repre- 
sentative PoBKMAN,  of  Texas,  reports  that  17 
of  our  Icag-range  radar  stations  have  been 
dlsmantli  d  and  shipped  to  pro-Commiinlst 
India. 

Our  n  Ultary  forces  are  becoming  de- 
morallzeC  and  resignations  by  officers  were 
up  100  percent  In  1963  as  compared  to  1962. 
We  are  t  »ld  by  a  military  officer,  who  must 
remain  u  inamed,  that  our  atomic  stockpiles 
are  being  dumped  into  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast  of    he  United  States. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  plan  is 
being  developed  for  the  systematic  house- 
to-house  search  of  the  entire  United  States 
for  arms  of  any  kind.  The  search  Is  to  be 
made  by  the  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  off  five 
States  at  a  time,  beginning  in  the  western 
part  of  ;he  coimtry.  The  entire  civilian 
populatlcQ  is  to  be  completely  disarmed  by 
the  end  i  if  1965. 

Prom  1  he  Herald  of  Freedom  we  quote : 
"The  plaas  for  the  takeover  of  a  country 
by  the  ( Tcnnmunlsts  provide  for  the  Im- 
mobill2at  ton  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  de- 
morallzat  Ion  of  the  police,  and  disarmament 
of  the  p<pulace.  Those  who  think  it  can't 
happen  1  lere  should  remember  that  every 
country,  including  Cuba,  had  an  army  and 
a  navy  a  id  yet  they  were  taken  over  with 
no  dlfflcu  ty." 

Let  fre<  dom  ring. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  send  this  scurri- 
lous, da  igerous,  and  perhaps  seditious 
text  to  he  Department  of  Defense  for 
commenu  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pri  ited  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  Def<nse  Department's  detailed  an- 
swer to   hese  imbellevably  wild  charges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  ;o  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

De  rENSB  Depabtment's  Answer 

Although  the  U.S.  Congress  has 


Charge 
not 
rapidly 

Answer 
•nd  will 
military 
our  part 
Although 


autl  orlzed 


this    is 


tjklng 


our    disarmament, 

place  illegally. 

The  United  States  is  maintaining 

(  Jways  continue  to  maintain  all  the 

]  ower  necessary  to  our  defense  and 

in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

always   prepared    to    discuss    any 


honest  proposals  which  might  hold  real 
promise  of  increasing  the  possibilities  for 
peace,  whether  those  proposals  deal  with 
foolproof  plans  for  world  disarmament  or 
with  plans  for  increased  free  world  defense 
strength,  the  United  States  not  only  is  not 
disarming  itself,  but,  quite  the  contrary,  in 
every  area  of  national  strength,  America  to- 
day is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  U.3.  military  force  is  stronger  than  any 
adversary  or  combination  of  adversaries  in 
the  world. 

To  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  this  force. 
we  can  contrast  It  to  that  of  our  principal 
adversary.  By  such  a  test,  our  strategic 
superiority  is  incontestable. 

Our  Strategic  Alert  Forces  now  have  1,100 
bombers,  including  550  on  15-minute  alert, 
equipped  with  decoy  missiles  and  other  pen- 
etration aids  to  assure  that  they  will  reach 
their  targets.  The  Soviet  Union  could,  with 
difficulty,  place  over  this  country  on  two-way 
missions  slightly  more  than  100  heavy  bomb- 
ers, plus  150  medium  bombers  capable  of 
striking  only  Canada  and  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  have  more  than  800  fully  armed, 
dependable  ICBM's  deployed  on  launchers, 
almost  all  in  hardened  and  dispersed  silos. 
This  number  will  be  increased  to  over  1,000 
by  1970. 

Our  Navy  now  has  256  Polaris  missiles  de- 
ployed in  16  submarines;  25  more  Polaris 
submarines  are  under  contructlon.  By  1970 
we  will  have  656  Polaris  missiles  in  41  sub- 
marines. The  Soviet  Union's  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  fleet  Is,  by  com- 
parison, small  and  ineffective.  Most  of  its 
submarines  are  not  nuclear  powered,  their 
missiles  cannot  be  launched  from  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  range  of  these  missiles  is 
only  a  third  of  the  range  of  our  Polaris 
missiles. 

The  power  of  these  forces  will  soon  be 
further  Increased  by  the  addition  of  the  new 
Polaris  A-3  missile  and  the  new  Mlnuteman 
II.  The  Mlnuteman  n  Is  as  great  an  Im- 
provement over  the  Mlnuteman  I  as  the  B-52 
was  over  the  B-47.  It  will  be  more  than 
eight  times  as  effective  against  the  best  pro- 
tected military  targets  as  Its  predecessor. 

Moreover,  in  the  fleld  of  military  research 
and  development,  the  United  States  has 
initiated  or  carried  to  completion  more  than 
200  new  projects  and  new  weapons  systems 
in  the  last  several  years.  Among  these  proj- 
ects are: 

The  SR-71,  a  long-range,  manned,  super- 
sonic strategic  military  reconnaissance  air- 
craft, which  employs  the  most  advanced 
observation  equipment  in  the  world  and  flies 
at  over  2,000  miles  per  hour  and  at  an  alti- 
tude of  over  80,000  feet. 

The  new  Nike  X,  which  will  give  us  the 
option  to  deploy — If  the  national  security 
requires  it — the  most  advanced  antlbalUstic 
missile  yet  conceived  by  any  nation. 

The  new  A7A  aircraft,  which  will  give  the 
Navy  superior  attack  capability  at  more  than 
double  the  range  of  the  A4E  that  It  will 
replace. 

The  EX-10,  a  heavy,  new  type  of  torpedo 
for  use  against  deep-diving,  fast,  nuclear 
submarines. 

The  new  Main  Battle  Tank,  which  will  give 
our  ground  forces  armor  superiority  through- 
out the  1970"s. 

The  revolutionary  variable-sweep  winged 
P-111  flghter-bomber,  a  supersonic  aircraft 
which  has  double  the  range  and  several  times 
the  payload  of  any  previous  flghter-bomber. 

Finally,  and  conclusively,  the  tempo  of 
our  great,  bipartisan  national  defense  effort 
has  consistently  increased  in  recent  years. 
The  total  national  defense  budget  has  in- 
creased from  $40.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1955 
to  $47.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961  (the  last 
Eisenhower  budget)  to  $53.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  reached  a  post-World  War  II 
peak  of  $55.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964,  dur- 
ing the  years  in  which   the  United  States 
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bought  much  of  the  missile  hardwa»  «t.Uk 
now  gives  mm  such  a  decisive  advantamnS 
any  possible  adversary  or  comblnaSto^ 
adversaries.  "«»«oa  q( 

ThlB  Nation  now  has,  and  wUl  cobHt, 
to  have  throughout  the  future  such  oSS" 
whehnlng  deterrent  power  that  the  leaZl 
of  the  Communist  world  know  that  an^ 
tack  on  the  free  world  would  surelv  kI 
followed  by  their  own  complete  destrurti/* 

Charge:  Our  bomber  fleet  is  being  junkS" 

Answer:  No  part  of  our  bomber  fleetu 
"being  Junked."  Our  bomber  fleet  haThLn 
assigned  a  significant  role  in  the  NaUM^ 
defense  and  will  continue  to  have  such  a  nil 
as  long  as  national  security  requires  It 

Today  we  have  over  1,100  strategic  bomb 
ers,  a  4  to  1  superiority  over  the  Soviets,  "ni 
combat  effectiveness  of  our  bombers  u  in 
creasing  through  the  Installation  of  the  lau 
est  alr-to-surface  and  decoy  missiles  to  hein 
them  reach  theU-  targets  In  the  event  of  i 
surprise  enemy  attack. 

We  expect  to  spend  about  $300  million  a 
year  in  improving  the  overall  capabilities  of 
oiu:  B-52  force.  We  have  already  spent 
about    $1.6    billion. 

In  accordance  with  a  decision  made  several 
years  ago,  the  older  B-47  medium  bomber  li 
gradually  being  phased  out  of  the  active 
inventory,  since  the  large  measure  of  national 
defense  our  missile  forces  and  newer  E-62'g 
and  B-58's  supply  has  supplanted  the  need 
for  the   older  medium-range  B-47  aircraft. 

Our  forward  defense  plans  now  go  through 
flscal  year  1972.  These  plans  Include  large 
numbers  of  strategic  bombers  at  every  stage. 

No  decision  has  been  made  about  our  needi 
beyond  1972,  but  we  are  making  ample  ad- 
Vance  provision  for  ( 1 )  possible  extension  oi 
the  life  of  the  B-52,  (2)  research  on  new 
manned  systems,  and  (3)  possible  strategic 
uses  of  manned  systems  (such  as  the  P-lll) 
now  in  production. 

Charge:  Our  military  bases  are  being 
closed  down  at  home  and  abroad. 

Answer:  This  charge  confiises  our  care- 
fully phased  program  to  terminate  activities 
at  military  bases  whose  activities  are  no 
longer  required  for  the  defense  effort  with 
an  tmf ounded  and  totally  false  notion  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

The  facts  are  that  today  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  over  1,000  military  baaei, 
throughout  the  world,  providing  this  Nation 
and  its  allies  with  a  strength  second  to  none. 

About  3  years  ago.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense embarked  on  a  program  to  Identify 
those  Installations  which  could  be  consoli- 
dated, reduced  in  scope,  or  closed  without 
any  adverse  effect  whatsoever  on  our  military 
effectiveness.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  144  baaei 
were  affected  by  this  program,  with  theae 
signlflcant  results:  $570  million  annually  In 
operating  costs  will  be  saved;  over  1  million 
acres  of  land  will  be  turned  back  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  Land  which  w«i 
once  tax  consuming  can  now  become  tax  pro- 
ducing. The  short  answer  here  Is  that  the 
program  to  terminate  unnecessary  operation! 
was  designed  to,  and  Is  In  fact,  Increasing  our 
military  preparedness,  not  reducing  It. 

Charge :  Seventeen  of  our  ^ng-range  radar 
stations  have  been  dismantle^  and  shipped 
to  pro-Communist  India.  \ 

Answer:  On  April  28,  1963,  ^leDepart- 
ment  of  Defense  announced  t^^Kongree- 
slonal  leaders  and  the  public  planp  to  elimi- 
nate a  number  of  radar  Installations  no 
longer  needed,  and  subsequentlys  17  long- 
range  radar  Installations  were  closed.  Th« 
appropriate  responsible  congressional  com- 
mittees have  been  kept  fully  Informed  of 
these  developments. 

The  17  radars  in  question  were  originally 
assigned  as  a  part  of  our  system  of  defense 
against  manned  bomber  attack.  Each  ww 
selected  by  the  Air  Force  for  closing  after 
careful  consideration  of  whether  It  made 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  defense  sys- 
tem.    These  17  were  no  longer  needed  for  our 
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^.nmMs  and  their  elimination  was  achieved 
SwTt  any  practical  weakening  of  the  air 
iSSe  we  do  need.  At  the  same  time  the 
Zl^en  were  necessarily  saved  mlUlons  of 
5^Sai  and  the  Air  Force  was  able  to  reassign 
rTuseful  missions  the  men  committed  to  the 
J^Jntenance  and  manning  of  the  InBtalla- 

**The  radar  equipment  has  now  been  re- 
moved from  most  of  these  17  installations, 
mider  normal  disposal  procedures,  some  of 
uiese  excess  radar  units  were  rehabilitated 
Ind  channeled  into  the  U.S.  mUitary  assist- 
ance program  and,  thereafter,  were  made 
callable  to  a  number  of  friendly  foreign 
countries  to  aid  in  their  air  defense. 

Since  the  Communist  Chinese  invasion  of 
India  posed  a  serious  air  threat  to  that 
country,  some  of  these  radars  were  pro- 
gramed for  India  under  the  military  assist- 
inoB  program  to  assist  that  country  in  de- 
lending    against    the    Chinese    Commimlst 

threat. 

Charge:  Our  military  forces  are  becoming 
demoralized  and  resignations  by  officers  were 
up  100  percent  in  1963  as  compared  to  1962. 

Answer:  This  statement  is  a  gross  distor- 
tion of  the  truth. 

The  facts  are  that  only  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  regular  officers  leave  the  serv- 
ices through  resignation.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  only  about  1  regular  officer  re- 
signed lor  each  100  regular  officers  In  the 
lorce.  While  the  percentage  of  resignations 
Increased  from  0.6  percent  in  flscal  year  1962 
to  1.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1963,  the  opera- 
tive factor  was  a  freeze  imposed  on  resigna- 
tions during  most  of  fiscal  year  1962  due  to 
the  Berlin  crisis.  The  net  effect  of  this 
freeze  was  to  force  the  postponement  of 
many  resignations  from  flscal  year  1962  to 
fiscal  year  1963.  As  a  result,  the  flscal  year 
1962  resignation  flgvues  are  artiflclally  low. 

Charge:  We  are  told  by  a  military  officer, 
who  must  remain  unnamed,  that  our  atomic 
stockpiles  are  being  dumped  Into  the  sea  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Answer :  This  charge  is  totally  false. 

The  facts  are  that  our  atomic  stockpiles 
are  not  being  dumped  Into  the  sea  or  any- 
where else.  The  size  and  mix  of  our  stock- 
pile Is  reviewed  annually  by  our  top  military 
and  civilian  leaders.  It  contains  enough 
weapons  and  megatonnage  to  insure  today, 
and  in  the  future,  the  complete  destruction 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  under  the  worst  Imaginable  circum- 
stances accompanying  the  outbreak  of  war. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  of  this  In  the 
minds  of  any  American.  There  Is  none  In 
the  minds  of  our  enemies. 

Over  the  last  4  years,  for  example,  there 
has  been  a  150-percent  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  warheads  and  a  200-percent 
Increase  In  the  total  megatonnage  in  our 
strategic  alert  forces. 

The  "unnamed"  informer  is  b£idly  con- 
fused. Quite  obviously,  he  is  yet  to  discover 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
atomic  stockpile,  on  ';he  one  hand,  and  cer- 
tain radioactive  wastes  that  result  in  the 
production  of  stockpile  materials  on  the 
other.  Some  of  these  wastes  contain  radio- 
activity at  levels  which  require  their  careful 
and  safe  disposal.  With  internationally  ac- 
cepted health  standards  fully  observed,  some 
of  this  waste  has  been  disposed  of  at  sea,  in 
specially  designed  waterproof  containers. 

Charge:  At  the  University  of  Michigan  a 
plan  is  being  developed  for  the  systematic 
house-to-house  search  of  the  entire  United 
States  for  arms  of  any  kind.  The  search  Is 
to  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  off 
five  States  at  a  time,  beginning  In  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  The  entire  civilian 
population  is  to  be  completely  disarmed  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

Answer:  This  charge  Is  absurd,  completely 
false,  and  reflects  the  hallucinations  of  an 
aberrated  mind. 


The  Depeutment  of  Defense  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  plan  or  study  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  or  an3rwhere  else  even  remotely 
bearing  any  semblance  to  the  one  alleged  in 
this  charge. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  be  secure  In  their 
homes  and  persons  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  and  their  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  are  both  guaranteed  by  the 
UJ3.  Constitution.  These  constitutional 
rights  always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
Jealoxisly  guarded  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  are  among  the  blessings  which  our 
Armed  Forces  have  fought  and  died  to  pro- 
tect in  three  wars  in  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
not  a  word  of  that  was  true.  The  Pen- 
tagon's analysis  makes  it  clear  how  prop- 
agandists such  as  those  writing  the  LFR 
scripts  make  full  use  of  half-truths  as 
well  as  outright  falsehoods  to  give  their 
message  the  appearance  of  credibility. 
For  example,  it  is  true  that  resignations 
of  Regular  military  ofBcers  increased  100 
percent  between  fiscal  year  1962  and 
1963.  What  isn't  reported  is  the  reason 
for  such  an  increase — the  freeze  on  all 
resignations  during  most  of  1962  because 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  This  type  of  mes- 
sage is  a  gross  imposition  upon  the 
American  people  and  is  done  in  such  an 
underhanded  way  that  it  needed  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Record, 

Also,  in  the  tradition  of  irresponsible 
propagandists — using  other  irresponsible 
propagandists  in  an  attempt  to  docu- 
ment their  line — the  house-to-house 
search  for  arms  idea  appears  to  have 
been  taken  directly  from  the  October 
1963  issue  of  "On  Target,"  the  magazine 
of  the  Minutemen.  The  Department  of 
Defense  calls  this  charge  "absurd"  but 
the  "Let  Freedom  Ring"  writers  ap- 
parently swallowed  whole  this  article  by 
the  Minutemen,  a  supersecret  group 
specializing  in  guerrilla  warfare  training 
on  the  theory  that  the  Communists  will 
take  over  the  United  States  and  they  will 
take  to  the  woods  in  order  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Insinuations  of  "Let 
Freedom  Ring,"  are  beneath  our  con- 
tempt and  unworthy  of  our  notice,  but 
the  public  must  be  made  aware  that  this 
sort  of  message  is  being  distributed  and 
used  nationwide  and  simultaneously  or  it 
may  mistake  Let  Freedom  Ring  as  the 
work  of  purely  local  crackpots. 

And  unless  the  public  imderstands  that 
this  sort  of  message  depends  on  the  use 
of  innuendo,  half-truths  and  invective  to 
leave  a  nagging,  if  illogical,  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  listener,  it  may  under- 
estimate the  effectiveness  of  this  sort  of 
propaganda.  Both  the  Communists  and 
the  Nazis  understood  only  too  well  that 
the  constant  repetition  of  half-truths 
and  outright  lies  over  a  long  enough  pe- 
riod could  make  suspicion  of  lawful, 
democratic  authority  commonplace. 

The  operations  of  Let  Freedom  Ring 
show  how  an  infinitesimal  segment  of 
our  society,  using  modern  techniques,  can 
implant  these  suspicions  and  these  doubts 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  is  why  I 
feel  that  the  formation  of  the  National 
Council  of  Civic  Responsibility  and  the 
renewed  interest  in  the  radical  right 
among  leading  authors  and  publishers  is 
so  important. 


We  are  quite  well  armed  in  our  anti- 
Communist  struggle  with  the  organiza- 
tions that  are  in  being,  with  the  aware- 
ness of  our  people,  and  with  the  constant 
activity  in  the  Congress  and  outside  the 
Congress  to  alert  the  country  to  the  Com- 
munist danger.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  those  alerts.  I  am  a  party  to  them. 
I  shall  continue  to  be.  But  we  have  left 
our  flank  exposed.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  naivete  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  the 
ultrarightlsts.  It  is  felt  that  they  are  in 
a  different  class,  that  they  are  just  mis- 
guided patriots.  The  material  that  I 
have  just  described — and  much  more  has 
been  given  by  others — is  as  dangerous 
and  as  undermining  and  possibly  as 
seditious  as  communism.  One  would  be 
as  much  enslaved  if  he  had  a  black  or 
brown  collar  around  his  neck  as  he  would 
be  with  a  red  collar.   We  want  neither. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  become  alert  to  the  danger 
and  cease  accepting  these  extremists  on 
the  right  as  crackpots  who  have  to  be 
forgiven  because  they  are  really  very 
patriotic  even  if  they  go  overboard  a  bit. 
We  should  recognize  them  for  what  they 
are — people  who  are  dangerous  to  the 
security  and  future  of  the  Nation;  Just 
as  dangerous  as  those  on  the  extreme 
left.  We  should  be  Just  as  vigorous  and 
strong  and  vigilant  against  one  ex- 
treme as  we  are  against  the  other. 
This  should  be  reflected  in  the  activities 
in  our  committees  in  the  Congress,  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  It  should 
be  reflected  in  the  expression  of  candi- 
dates, Including  presidential  candidates, 
who  somehow  or  other  refuse  to  recognize 
or  Just  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
recognize  that  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
extreme  right  equates  with  the  grave 
dangers  of  the  extreme  left.  They  both 
must  be  fought  with  equal  vigor,  in- 
tensity, awareness,  and  alertness,  as  we 
know  the  greatest  weapon  in  our  coun- 
try is  the  spotlight  of  public  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  sophisticated  and  dis- 
cerning enough  to  know  a  patriot  when 
they  see  one,  even  though  they  do  not 
agree  with  him. 

I  believe  they  are  sophisticated  and 
alert  enough  to  know  sedition  when  they 
see  it,  whether  it  comes  under  the  sym- 
bol of  communism  or  whether  it  comes 
under  the  labels  of  the  radical  right. 

This  is  why  I  hope  that  the  alarm  now 
raised  will  be  heeded  by  responsible  citi- 
zens and  groups  throughout  the  country 
and  our  people  will  not  only  be  made 
aware  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  two-front 
war,  but  will  join  a  counterattack 
Eigainst  the  forces  of  hate,  fear,  and 
irresponsibility  on  the  extreme  right  as 
well  as  on  the  extreme  left. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCflACT  OF  1961— CONFERENCE 
REPCRT 

Mr.  IIANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tha;  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  lid  authorization  bill  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  I 'RESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


fore the 
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Senate  the  report  of  the  com- 


mittee cf  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  sunend- 
ments  c  f  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11380)  \o  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistan  :e  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  othe  *  purposes. 

Mr.  H  LANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repc  rt. 

The  F  ElESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wil  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Sent  ,te. 

The  U  gislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  ( onference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceeding: of  today.) 

The  F  ElESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlo:  i  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repo  rt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceed*  d  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  M  ANSFTET.D.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  conference 
report  has  been  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees; 8  nd  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  I^  UNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ii  quire  of  either  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
or  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hi;kenlooper],  as  to  what  dispo- 
sition w  IS  finally  made  of  the  so-called 
Mundt-:  iausche  amendment,  to  estab- 
lish legl  Imate  rates  of  interest  and  es- 
tablish unortization  repasmient  tables 
for  wha  ^e  euphemistically  referred  to 
as  "loans"  in  the  foreign  aid  program; 
whether  a  distinction  has  been  retained 
between  loans  which  bear  interest  and 
have  a  repayment  schedule  and  "loans" 
which  ol  ivlously  we  do  not  intend  to  re- 
capture ;lnce  in  reality  they  are  actually 
gifts. 

Mr.  H  CKENLOOPER.  Do  I  correctly 
imderstcnd  the  Senator's  inquiry  to  be 
what  ha  )pened  to  it? 

Mr.  MCTNDT.  Yes.  I  saw  newspaper 
reports  ubout  it,  which  presumably  are 
accurate   but  inadequate. 

Mr.  H  :CKENLOOPER.  The  law  was 
left  unci  anged  as  it  now  stands  with  the 
exceptio:i  that,  whereas  the  law  now 
provides  that  the  interest  rate  which 
will  be  laid  during  the  10-year  grace 
period,  )rior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
pasmient  of  principal,  is  three-quarters 
of  1  per«nt,  the  interest  for  that  part 
of  the  g]  ace  period  was  raised  to  1  per- 
cent a  y«  ar. 

I  am  trjring  to  get  this  information 
straight.    It  is  rather  complicated. 

The  iiterest  rate  after  the  10-year 
grace  pei  lod  goes  from  the  present  2  per- 
cent to  2  V2  percent  per  annum.  . 

The  giace  period  was  left  at  10  years, 
as  it  is  in  present  law.  It  is  not  as  set 
out  in  tl  e  Senator's  amendment,  which 
I  believe  provided  for  5  years. 

There  were  discussions  about  reducing 
that  per  od  to  7  years,  rather  than  the 
10  years  now  provided.  Finally  it  was 
left  at  1 16  10-year  flg\ire. 


Would  the  Senator  like  to  have  me  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  arguments  that  were 
made? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  would. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Arguments 
were  made  that  other  countries  are  now 
coming  up  to  this  particular  system  of 
terms.  In  other  words.  I  think  Canada 
has  now  come  up  to  a  10-year  grace 
period. 

I  am  sorry  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  present. 

At  any  rate,  Canada  has  come  up  to  a 
longer  grace  period.  Some  of  her  pay- 
ment periods  run  for  as  long  as  50  years. 
Other  countries  are  coming  nearer  to 
the  standards  which  we  have. 

The  argument  was  made  that  if  we 
begin  to  lower  the  grace  period,  we 
shall  be  defeating  the  very  purpose  of 
getting  other  countries  to  join  in  soft 
loans  on  easier  terms. 

There  was  violent  opposition  by  the 
State  Department  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  On  many  occasions  when 
the  State  Department  raises  violent  op- 
position, it  seems  to  have  quite  an  influ- 
ential effect  on  certain  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  inquire  whether 
the  House  conferees  as  a  unit  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  our  amendment, 
or  whether  there  was  some  breaking  of 
the  ranks  that  may  give  us  hope  for  fu- 
ture reformation? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  tell  which  members  of  the 
conference  were  committed  to  what. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  final 
result,  and  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  it,  in  the  majority.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  record  vote  on  either  side. 
I  had  some  reservations,  for  my  pur- 
poses; but  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  this  result,  as  did  the  House  conferees. 
The  House  Members  will  have  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Were  any  stipulations 
made  with  respect  to  the  time  after  the 
10-year  grace  period?  Ten  years  repre- 
sents a  decade.  Ten  years  into  the  fu- 
ture, in  the  kind  of  life  we  live,  with 
changes  occurring  as  fast  as  they  do,  al- 
most extends  into  perpetuity  so  far  as 
some  of  these  newly  developing  nations 
are  concerned.  Are  there  any  stipula- 
tions, after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year 
grace  p)eriod,  as  to  the  kind  of  amortiza- 
tion payments  that  are  to  be  made? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  present 
law  stands  unchanged  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  interest-rate  provisions. 
So  whatever  is  in  the  present  law  re- 
mains in.  Under  the  present  law  there 
Is  no  legal  termination  period  for 
these  loans.  The  legal  termination 
period  or  due  date  is  fixed  in  the  con- 
tract of  loan  made  between  AID  and 
the  recipient  countries  or  groups  that 
receive  the  loans.  Many  of  those 
loans  will  have  interest  rates  of  3  or 
4  percent.  They  do  not  adhere  to  the 
minimum  stipulations  In  the  contracts. 
As  I  understand,  some  of  the  loans  will 
go  for  5  years,  some  for  10,  some  for  20. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  that  go  for  much 
longer  than  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Some  go  for  40  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  about 
to  say  that  I  am  Informed  by  the  staff 


that  one  or  two— perhaps  three  or  lour 
loans  will  go  for  as  long  as  40  years,  all 
that  period  is  set  in  the  contract  u^ 
which  the  loan  is  made  ^^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  anything  come  out 
of  the  conference  which  would  prevmt 
for  example,  after  the  grace  periSZ 
which  would  leave  30  year&— a  defennalt 
of  the  repayment  of  the  loan  until  tS 
30  years  are  over,  in  the  case  of  a  40-ySr 
loan,  or,  in  the  case  of  30  years  beyo^ 
the  expiration  of  the  grace  period?  u 
there  any  provision  that  there  must  be 
annual  repayments? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No;  these  are 
a  part  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract  of  loan  or  the  speciflcations 
upon  which  the  loan  is  based.  Those 
terms  and  conditions  are  set  out  in  the 
contract. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  put  it  this  way 
so  that  our  constituents  will  know  exactly 
what  we  have  done,  or,  to  put  it  better 
what  we  have  failed  to  do  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

Is  it  correct  to  say,  so  far  as  the  present 
law  is  concerned,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible  for  a  borrowing  covmtry  to  obtain 
the  money  and  pay  1 -percent  interest  on 
it  for  the  first  10  years  and  2 1/2  percent 
interest  on  it  for  the  next  30  years,  and 
make  no  repayment  of  principal  of  any 
kind  until  the  end  of  the  40th  year  from 
the  time  when  the  loan  had  been 
negotiated? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  presume  it 
could  be  done,  but  the  whole  connotation 
of  the  law  is  that,  as  the  law  stands  now 
and  as  it  will  stand  if  this  proposal  is 
adopted,  there  will  begin  to  be  an  amor- 
tization after  10  years,  because  the  law 
refers  to  the  iO-year  grace  period.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  a  matter  of  contract  be- 
tween AID  and  the  borrowing  country  or 
the  entity  that  borrows  this  money. 

Technically,  it  could  be  possible.  There 
are  no  open  end  loans.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  loans  that  have  been  extended 
beyond  the  original  contract  period. 
There  may  be  some,  but  if  there  are  any, 
I  do  not  know  of  them.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  loans  that  have  been  made 
are  on  much  more  stringent  terms. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  been  in  this 
global  bucket  shop  business  for  only  17 
years.  Some  of  the  loans  were  made  for 
30  or  40  years,  and  the  question  of  ex- 
tendability  has  not  necessarily  been 
raised  as  yet. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  question  of  extendability  has 
not  been  raised.  It  would  be  technically 
possible  for  the  lending  agency  to  re- 
negotiate a  loan  contract  and  make  some 
extensions.  At  the  present  time  that  is 
not  the  fact. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
bulk  of  the  loans  have  been  made  on 
tougher  terms  than  the  minimum  set  out 
even  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's report.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrogate 
him  further.  I  realize  that  he  is  a  re- 
luctant witness  to  a  murder,  that  took 
place  at  midnight,  of  the  Mundt-Lausche 
proposal,  and  that  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  assassination.  I  wanted  to  get 
from  him  as  close  an  eyewitness  account 
as  I  could. 
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Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
J^toT  for  his  generous  remarks.  How- 
Z^\s  a  member  of  the  conference  I 
S  share  whatever  responsibility  falls 
SSi  the  conferees.  I  was  a  member  of 
STconference.  A  number  of  things 
went  on  in  the  conference  of  which  I 
3ld  not  personally  approve.  However, 
Jb  cannot  always  get  our  way  in  every- 
thing in  conference.  We  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
Snething  that  we  hope  will  be  accept- 
S)le  to  both  Houses.  In  this  case,  this 
seemed  to  be  the  only  possible  solution. 

iSx.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  been  a  member  of 
conference  committees  ad  infinitum,  ad 
nauseam.  I  appreciate  the  problems  in- 
volved, especially  when  we  are  up  against 
an  adjournment  date,  which  has  been 
tardily  arrived  at.  In  such  a  case  there 
are  a  great  many  pressures  besides  eco- 
nomics and  logic. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  the 
little  element  of  a  majority  vote,  too. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  Too  frequently  we 
of  the  minority  cannot  get  everything 
we  would  like  to  get.  Under  normal  leg- 
islative procedures,  I  would  suggest  a 
motion  to  reaffirm  the  position  which 
the  Senate  took  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority on  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  when  we 
said  that  from  now  on  to  allude  to  for- 
eign loans  means  a  classification  on  an 
honest,  responsible,  and  forthright  basis, 
that  it  means  a  legitimate  interest  rate, 
that  it  means  a  shorter  period  of  grace, 
and  that  it  certainly  means  a  schedule 
of  repayment  which  is  in  conformity  with 
economic  and  banking  practices. 

However,  I  shall  not  make  a  motion 
of  that  kind  today,  and  thereby  try  to 
hold  the  Senate  in  session  any  longer,  at 
a  time  when  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
a  quorum  of  Senators  is  within  100  miles 
of  Washington.  Probably  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  quorxim  in  the 
House  until  the  end  of  next  week.  I  see 
no  purpose  to  be  served  in  trying  to  do 
that  under  the  circiunstances. 

However,  I  serve  notice  now,  that  we 
will  renew  this  fight  next  year.  While  I 
do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  on  the  fioor  at  the  moment,  I 
blow  that  he  shares  in  these  sentiments. 
I  note  the  presence  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  know 
he  also  shares  those  sentiments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  a  little  fighting 
should  be  done  now.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  want 
Senators  to  go  on  record  on  this  confer- 
ence report.  In  my  judgment,  this  con- 
ference report  is  the  most  unconscion- 
able conference  report  that  I  have  seen 
come  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  my 
20  years  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  not  very  happy  about 
it  either,  and  he  would  vote  against  the 
conference  report  if  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
were  held.  I  doubt  however  that  any- 
thing worthwhile  could  be  accomplished 
at  this  late  hour.  Too  many  Senators 
are  absent;  too  many  of  those  still  pres- 
ent are  eager  to  adjourn  and  leave 
Washington.  At  least  we  will  renew  this 
fight  next  year  to  try  to  do  something 
In  the  interest  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 


The  time  is  long  past  when  we  should 
stop  fiimflammlng  the  public  by  sajring 
we  are  engaging  in  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic loans  when  those  loans  are  only 
thinly  disguised  grants,  with  10 -year 
periods  of  grace,  and  with  the  Interest 
rate  so  low  that  every  time  the  Interest 
is  paid  we  must  subsidize  every  dollar  of 
it  because  we  pay  much  more  for  our 
own  money. 

I  serve  notice  on  the  AID  representa- 
tives and  on  the  State  Department  that 
I  shall  ask  for  a  record  of  achievement, 
not  merely  the  arguments  that  are  made 
in  committee,  and  a  statement  on  how 
many  other  countries  are  making  money 
available  on  the  same  low  terms  that  we 
are  making  in  this  great  AID  program, 
and  whether  we  are  making  the  kind  of 
progress  that  they  hopefully  envision  in 
this  area. 

This  program  is  old  and  now  has  a 
well  developed  beard,  and  walks  with 
halting  step,  after  17  years.  We  are  no 
longer  justified  in  the  deception  of  call- 
ing something  a  loan  that  is  really  a 
grant.  I  should  take  this  occasion  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  been  working  with 
others  for  several  months  on  a  reap- 
praisal of  our  entire  economic  oversea 
aid  program,  which  I  intend  to  introduce 
in  legislative  form  at  the  next  session, 
either  as  a  separate  bill  or  as  an  amend- 
ment, which  will  get  away  from  the  en- 
tire concept  of  using  hard  earned  doUars 
of  American  taxpayers,  derived  from  in- 
dividual, privately  owned  enterprises,  to 
subsidize  socialism  all  around  the  world. 
That  is  basically  wrong.  We  are  taking 
American  dollars,  derived  from  private 
enterprise,  and  virtually  giving  them 
away  in  the  guise  of  loans,  sometimes  di- 
rectly as  gifts,  to  subsidize  nationaliza- 
tion and  socialistic  enterprises  in  coun- 
tries where  we  know  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed, and  when  we  could  not  make  this 
kind  of  enterprise  successful  in  our  own 
country  with  the  kind  of  sophisticated 
political  development  which  we  have  in 
the  United  States. 

I  propose  to  offer  a  new  approach  to 
this  subject,  based  on  our  gratifying  ex- 
perience with  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  in  America.  I  pro- 
pose to  replace  the  subsidizing  of  foreign 
governments  with  foreign  politicians 
channeling  our  funds  through  political 
hands  into  socialistic  enterprises,  with 
another  concept  which  we  could  describe 
as  an  International  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  to  lend  money  on 
economic  terms  softer  than  we  would 
normally  charge,  but  sufficiently  high  to 
recapture  the  loan  rate  which  America 
has  to  put  into  Its  dollars;  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  operation  over- 
seas which  would  be  jointly  under  the 
direction  of  American  directors  and  di- 
rectors from  the  recipient  countries;  a 
corporation  which  would  lend  its  funds 
to  establish  private  entrepreneurs,  pri- 
vate enterprises,  and  prospective  tax- 
paying  operations,  so  that  we  could  cre- 
ate some  basis  for  solvency  overseas, 
some  basis  for  the  projection  of  the  con- 
cepts, values,  virtues,  and  rewards  of 
private  enterprise,  some  basis  for  a  broad 
enough  tax  base  so  that  little  countries 
could  have  some  degree  of  solvency  and 
some  degree  of  security.    It  shoiUd  be 


a  wholly  different  approach  to  a  program 
which  is  beginning  to  fail  notoriously, 
primarily  because  those  without  realism 
are  administering  it  In  such  a  way  that 
there  can  never  be  a  distinction  between 
a  gift  and  a  loan;  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  those  who  are  administer- 
ing it  are  seeking  to  Impose  upon  Uttle, 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  some 
large  ones,  socialistic  schemes  which  can- 
not work  there,  because  they  could  not 
work  here,  Instead  of  helping  them  to  de- 
velop the  private  enterprise  that  is  so 
essential  to  stability  and  solvency  aroimd 
the  world. 

I  am  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  ab- 
ject surrender  which  the  Senate  confer- 
ees felt  compelled  to  make.  I  can  under- 
stand their  reasons.  There  was  pressure 
for  adjournment.  The  hour  is  late.  The 
House  has  disappeared.  Senators  are 
far  asunder.  This  is  not  a  good  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  try  to  correct  what 
I  believe  was  an  unfortunate  failure  to 
stand  up  and  bring  back  this  important 
reform,  which  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
has  taken  more  than  7  years  to  produce. 

I  started  working  on  it  with  the  late 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  at  least  that  long 
ago  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. It  has  been  moved  from 
where  it  was,  from  the  point  where  a 
loan  did  not  bear  any  interest  rate  at  all, 
to  at  least  2^2  percent.  I  suppose  that 
can  be  considered  progress  in  7  years. 
It  is  a  little  over  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent a  year,  if  I  calculate  it  correctly, 
or  in  that  area.  We  have  also  moved  it 
from  where  it  was — no  interest  at  all — 
to  1  percent  for  the  first  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  you  know,  I  know,  and 
every  other  Senator  knows,  and  every 
foreign  country  knows  that  by  the  end  of 
10  years  some  of  the  recipient  countries 
will  have  disappeared.  Something  will 
have  happened  to  them  in  this  fast- 
changing  world.  That  money  is  gone. 
There  will  have  been  not  even  a  single 
repayment,  to  begin  with.  Those  re- 
maining will  have  developed  no  method- 
ical habits  of  repayment,  no  fiscal  poli- 
cies, no  bookkeeping  procedures. 

In  some  countries,  a  new  great  "I  Am" 
will  have  replaced  the  leader  who  is  at 
present  in  charge.  When  the  new  dicta- 
tor or  premier  or  president  or  potentate 
or  king  walks  in  and  looks  at  the  record, 
he  will  say,  "Am  I  supposed  to  pay  Uncle 
Sam  back  all  this  money  and  all  this  ac- 
crued interest?  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  borrowing  it  or  spending  it;  I  will 
do  the  old  political  Pontius  Pilate  act. 
I  wash  my  hands.  It  Is  too  bad  it  has 
happened,  but  do  not  expect  me  to  pay 
these  debts  incurred  by  my  predecessors 
whom  I  have  removed  from  office.  The 
other  fellow  did  this.  I  am  having  trou- 
bles enough  of  my  own." 

So  gone  down  the  drain,  through  care- 
lessness, indifference,  bad  judgment,  and 
faulty  administration  will  be  unknown 
hundreds  of  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars. 

This  Congress  has  failed  to  take  the 
salutary  step  which  we  earlier  obligated 
ourselves,  in  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  to  take. 

If  the  troops  are  gone  and  we  caimot 
fight  the  battle  now,  we  shall  have  to 
renew  the  contest  with  Increase  vigor 
next  January. 
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Mr.  ^IKEN.     Mr.  President,  I  seem 


Senate. 
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to  be  tlte  unchallenged  winner  of  the 
booby  p:1ze  in  the  game  of  foreign  aid 
which  ¥  e  have  been  playing  with  the 
House  conferees.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowled  le,  I  did  not  win  enough  points 
even  to  bother  to  coimt  them.  I  did 
however  sign  the  conference  report  and 
recommind  that  it  be  approved  by  the 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been 


somewh  it  in  a  state  of  shock  in  the  past 
few  days.  Perhaps  I  owe  the  Senate 
an  explf  nation. 

It  begin  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  the 
Senate  iad  the  poverty  bill  under  con- 
sideratico.  It  may  be  recalled  that  an 
amendjxent  was  offered  or  a  proposal 
was  ma(  e  to  concur  in  a  House  amend- 
ment— ^I  have  forgotten  which — to  re- 
quire ev  ;ry  recipient  who  benefits  from 
the  pove  rty  program  to  take  a  pledge  of 
loyalty  1 3  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  [t  may  be  recalled  that  the  Sen- 
ator froi  a  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  made  a 
strong  iLrgument  against  singling  out 
these  pe  }ple  as  those  who  should  be  sus- 
pect en(  ugh  to  be  required  to  take  the 
loyalty  ]  iledge.  As  I  recall,  I  chimed  in 
and  aski  d  the  Senator  from  New  York  if 
he  kne^  why  anyone  earning  less  than 
$1,000  s  year  should  be  automatically 
suspect,  while  anyone  who  received  more 
than  $1  million  a  year  from  the  Crovern- 
ment  shi  >uld  be  above  suspicion. 

Perha  )s  that  was  not  a  nice  thing  to 
say,  but  I  said  it,  and  it  began  to  work 
on  me. 

Then,  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  came 
up.  I  th  >ught,  "If  little  Maria  Gonzales 
and  Tin  my  Sullivan,  who  could  be  get- 
ting son  e  assistance  imder  the  poverty 
bill,  are  reqiiired  to  take  an  oath  of 
loyalty  o  the  Government,  why  should 
not  the  contractors  who  get  millions  of 
dollars  Jut  of  the  AID  program,  the 
munitions  manufacturers  who  get  more 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram, a]  id  the  bankers,  who  have  their 
loans  giaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ,  also  take  the  loyalty  oath?" 

That  s  why  I  offered  the  amendment 
to  the  loreign  aid  bill  to  require  that 
all  bene  iciaries  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram be  required  to  take  a  loyalty  oath. 
the  sam(  t  as  Maria  Gonzales  and  Tlmmy 
Sullivan  would  have  to  do  In  order  to  get 
benefits  from  the  poverty  program. 

The  S  inate  accepted  the  proposal  with, 
I  believe ,  only  two  voice  votes  in  opiwsi- 
tion.  Then  I  waited  for  results.  I 
thought  that  I  would  almost  immediately 
get  profc  (Sts  from  international  bankers, 
Intemat  onal  contractors,  and  interna- 
tional m  unitions  manufacturers.  But  lo 
and  behold!  I  have  not  heard  one  of 
them  piotest  the  taking  of  the  loyalty 
oath. 

But  th  Is  Ls  where  the  shock  took  place : 
the  intellectual  community,  the  self- 
styled  in  tellects  of  our  great  Nation,  im- 
mediate! jr  began  to  protest.  They  said, 
"What?  We  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  States?  We  should  say  not. 
That  is  I  in  insult.  It  Interferes  with  our 
academi:  freedom" — or  something  like 
that. 

The  p  -esldents  of  some  of  the  big  col- 
leges in  he  United  States  said  they  could 
not  take  any  more  business  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  they  had  to  pledge 


allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  say 
that  they  and  their  institutions  would 
not  support  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government  by  force. 

I  really  was  surprised.  Their  organi- 
zations came  in,  too,  and  said,  "No,  not 
us."  They  had  not  protested  against 
anyone  else  taking  the  loyalty  oath;  it 
was  only  themselves. 

So  in  committee  I  offered  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  exempt  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  their  of- 
ficials from  taking  the  loyalty  oath,  and 
the  committee  did  not  tliink  much  of 
that,  either.  I  suppose  they  were  right 
becaxise,  after  all,  I  believe  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  of  the  country 
would  not  object  to  standing  up  and  say- 
ing. "We  are  loyal  to  the  United  States 
through  thick  and  thin."  And  it  would 
not  reflect  upon  them  in  any  way. 

So  that  is  where  we  are.  As  of  now. 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  must  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  These 
same  college  people  did  not  object  when 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  loyalty  oath.  All 
members  of  the  Job  Corps  will  have  to 
take  the  loyalty  oath.  The  Department 
of  Justice  sent  us  a  letter.  Senators  will 
recall,  when  the  poverty  bill  was  before 
the  Senate,  stating  that  they  supposed  it 
was  all  right  to  make  these  people  take 
the  loyalty  oath,  that  it  would  not  affect 
them  much  anyway.  The  majority  whip, 
it  will  be  remembered,  also  said  that  he 
guessed  it  was  all  right  to  approve  that, 
too;  so  it  was  approved. 

Now  we  have  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  have  to  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  the  Job  Corps  beneficiaries 
from  the  poverty  program  will  have  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Consul- 
tants, if  they  are  on  their  own,  will  have 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  they 
are  connected  with  an  institution  or  an 
organization  of  higher  learning,  they  will 
not  have  to  do  so.  Farmers  who  receive 
direct  payments  will  have  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Thus,  we  have 
only  this  protest  coming  from  college 
presidents  and  their  association  and  no 
one  else.  I  have  just  had  the  Peace  Corps 
afadavit  handed  to  me.  A  member  of 
the  Peace  Corps  takes  this  oath  in  this 
affidavit,  which  he  has  to  sign: 

I  am  not  a  Communist  or  Fascist.  I  do  not 
advocate,  nor  am  I  knowingly  a  member  of 
any  organization  that  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitutional  form  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  which  seeks 
by  force  or  violence  to  deny  other  persons 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  fiirther  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
not  so  advocate,  nor  will  I  knowingly  become 
a  member  of  such  organization  during  the 
period  that  I  am  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  agency  thereof. 

I  have  not  received  a  single  protest 
from  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  tak- 
ing this  oath.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  be  written  any  stronger.  I  have 
received  no  protests  from  any  other  class 
of  people  doing  business  with  the  U.S. 
Government  against  taking  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 


I         October  t 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  i  am  aomi*. 
what  shocked  today.  I  have  been  tot£ 
Senate  for  24  years,  and  to  the  best^ 
my  recollection  I  have  voted  for  even 
single  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  edu 
cation  in  all  grades,  from  elementary 
through  the  graduate  schools.  To^ 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  voted  fM 
every  single  appropriation  to  carry  on 
those  programs  to  the  fullest  degree. 

Then,  when  those  people  representing 
the  benefitting  institutions  say  to  us  tJhai 
while  it  is  all  right  for  everyone  else  in- 
cluding the  poverty  program  beneflcil 
aries  and  Peace  Corps  members,  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiauice  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  for  them,  it  puts  me  in  a 
state  of  shock  and  disillusionment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  diaD 
speak  briefly  because  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  obtain 
the  floor.  He  is  most  gracious  to  allow 
me  to  proceed. 

I  protest  strongly  in  respect  to  the  con- 
ference report  against  the  excision  of  the 
amendment  on  the  persecution  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  great  tradition  of  our  coun- 
try, going  back  to  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
vious century,  that  such  persecutions 
have  been  protested.  The  Senate,  after 
much  deliberation,  adopted  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  it 
would  have  been  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives — if  submitted  to  a  vote- 
as  overwhelmingly  as  it  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate where,  I  believe,  the  vote  was  unan- 
imous except  for  one  dissenting  vote. 

Nonetheless,  it  has  been  excised,  and 
the  language  which  has  now  been  put  into 
the  conference  report  is,  really — and  I 
say  this  with  all  respect — not  language 
which  relates  to  the  particular  problem. 
Moreover,  It  does  take  the  finger  of  blame 
for  persecution  of  Jews  off  the  Soviet 
Union  where  it  belongs. 

With  respect  to  the  language  used  in 
the  conference  report,  I  would  not  wish 
to  say  it  is  meaningless.  I  would  never 
say  that  about  language  which  asserts 
that  the  American  people  are  against 
infringement  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
worship  or  to  condemn  persecution,  even 
in  most  general  terms. 

However,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amendment, 
which  is  in  accord  with  and  germane  to 
the  issue  with  the  specific  and  precise 
case  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  carried  on  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  a  matter  of  government  policy  in 
terms  of  many  anti-Jewish  acts,  repres- 
sion of  the  Jewish  religion  and  of  Jewish 
culture,  all  of  which  was  specified  In 
great  detail  when  the  question  was  de- 
bated in  the  Senate. 

This  situation  is  very  much  to  be  de- 
plored. Moreover,  it  is  a  situation  which 
should  be  protested. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  defles  the  tradition 
of  more  than  a  century  in  this  country 
of  protesting  exactly  this  kind  of  act  pa. 
exactly  the  same  coimtry.  We  protested 
anti-Jewish  acts  when  the  czars  were  In 
power,  and  now  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  protest  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  flnal  thought  appeals  to  me  very 
deeply — that  we  justify  a  vast  part  of  the 
struggle  in  respect  to  foreign  aid,  in  re- 
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_«<w!t  to  the  defense  noachinery  of  the        I  wish  to  be  cooperative  with  the  lead- 

SSed  States,  in  terms  of  the  struggle    ershlp,  but  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult 

rZftinst  communism,  to  prevent  com-    position  procedurally  at  the  present  mo- 

mimism  from  taking  over  the  world  by    ment. 

mflltration.  subversion,   or  persuasion;        i  am  perfectly  willing  to  enter  into 

TCtwhen  we  have  one  of  the  most  mean-     any  agreement  with  the  leadership  for 

Lrful  most  appealing,  and  most  sympa-     a  vote  at  a  time  certain  in  regard  to 

thetically   compelling    issues    with    the 

Sanmunists— namely,  the  issue  of  free- 

JJnto  practice  one's  religion,  the  issue 

of  persecution  on  the  grounds  of  faith, 

we  forgo  it  for  some  doctrinaire  idea 

tbat  it  should  not  go  into  this  law,  but 

somewhere  else.  .  ,       , 

What  more  appropriate  place  could 
there  be  than  a  law  which  implements 

policy  upon  which  all  American  foreign 

DoUcy  is  based,  and  our  determination    ^{{^  the  leadership.     I  am  willing  to 


the  foreign  aid  conference  report.  I 
have  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate against  the  foreign  aid  bill,  as  pres- 
ently envisioned,  and  as  it  has  been 
brought  back  from  the  conference,  with 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ate stripped  from  the  conference  report. 
I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  get 
a  rollC£dl  vote  in  the  Senate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  cooperate 


ttiat  communism  shall  not  take  over  on 

earth? 

The  one  thing  that  Communists  are 
trying  to  sell  mankind  on  is  its  liberalism 
In  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  rights 
of  man.  It  is  the  one  issue  they  defy 
with  the  greatest  of  cynicism.  The  fact 
that  anti-Semitism  is  a  crime  is  written 
Into  the  basic  law  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
yet  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
practices  anti-Jewish  acts  which  many 
of  us  feel  are  tantamoimt  to  the  very 
thing  its  basic  Constitution  asserts  to  be 
a  crime.  Yet,  given  the  opportunity  by  a 
well-nigh  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate 
to  aflarm  our  principles  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  we  take  it  out  upon  the  doctrinaire 
ground  that  it  does  not  belong  in  this 
piece  of  legislation — which  is  exactly 
where  it  does  belong. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  caimot  under- 
stand where  else  it  should  go.  It  is  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  the  excision 
of  the  resolution  is  shameful  and  un- 
fortunate. I  protest  deeply  that  it  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  referred  to 
only  in  the  broadest  and  most  general  of 
terms,  terms  to  which  I  could  not  object 
and  would  never  protest  against.  It  is 
right.  However,  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
issue  with  which  the  Senate  is  dealing 
when  it  adopted  the  resolution  by  such 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Senators. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  and  Mr.  MORSE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  in  regard  to  elimination  in  con- 
ference of  the  Senate  resolution  which 
sought  to  make  clear  our  disapproval 
of  Communist  Russia's  persecution  of 
Jews. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  issue  which  was  raised  by 
that  resolution  and  the  language 
brought  out  by  the  conferees  in  regard 
to  discrimination  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious faith. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  group  of 
people  known  as  Jews.  Everyone  knows 
what  anti-Semitism  is.  We  Jcnow  what 
a  plague  of  horror  it  has  been  to  man- 
kind for  many  centuries. 

I  shall  speak  on  this  subject  at  greater 
length  later  this  afternoon,  or  at  a  later 
time,  but  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  re- 
gard to  his  observations. 


enter  into  an  agreement  to  vote  at  a  time 
certain — any  time  that  the  leadership 
wants  to  propose.  But  we  ought  to  have 
a  record  vote  on  a  matter  that  splits  the 
Senate  as  this  conference  report  does. 

I  want  the  leader  to  know  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  stubborn  about  it.  But 
I  feel  so  deeply  about  it  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  conference  report  should  be 
agreed  to  in  this  body  with  merely  a 
dozen  Senators  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much  for  his  extremely  helpful  inter- 
vention. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  at  2:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  who  has  just  come  into  the 
Chamber?  I  am  told  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  answer  the  question.  I  have 
just  protested  vigorously  against  the  ex- 
cision of  the  provision  with  respect  to 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — and 
his  views  prevailed  in  the  conference — 
give  us  the  rationale  with  respect  to  this 
excision?  Why  was  this  done  by  the 
conferees?  Was  there  any  view  on  their 
part  that  this  was  not  true? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  House  con- 
ferees had  no  feeling  about  it  in  any 
way.  There  was  nothing  in  their  version 
of  the  bill  that  was  similar  to  it.  They 
thought  that  it  was  inappropriate  to  use 
this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  a  policy  of  this 
kind.  They  wanted  to  take  the  whole 
thing  out.  I  thought  we  were  obligated 
to  retain  it.  We  had  a  vote  here.  I 
thought  it  should  stay  in.  This  was  the 
compromise  that  they  were  willing  to 
make.  There  was  a  difference  between 
the  two  versions.  There  was  no  effort 
on  their  part  to  deny  the  facts.  They 
thought  such  a  provision  would  be  in- 
appropriate in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
my  deep  sense  of  protest  against  this 
excision.  I  believe  the  correctness  of  my 
position  would  be  demonstrated  by  a 


vote  in  the  House — which  I  am  confident 
would  be  unanlmoxisly  in  favor  of  such 
a  resolution.  If  the  matter  had  been 
returned  to  the  House,  it  would  have 
been  favorably  voted  on  as  decisively  as 
it  was  in  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
witnessed  many  times  in  this  Chamber 
the  addition  or  deletion  of  items  from 
bills  that  have  come  before  our  august 
body,  on  which  we  voted  favorably,  but 
in  which  items  were  added  or  deleted  In 
conference. 

The  foreign  aid  conference  commit- 
tee undoubtedly  had  what  it  considers 
good  reasons  to  strike  the  reapportion- 
ment provision  and  the  Tower  amend- 
ment on  aid  to  Indonesia  from  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  but  I  cannot 
but  think  that  such  reasons  were  more 
specious  than  laudable.  I  voted  against 
the  irmocuous  reapportionment  resolu- 
tion because  I  felt  that  in  its  defeat  the 
Senate  might  take  it  upon  itself  to  put 
something  with  a  little  more  starch  into 
the  reapportiomnent  issue.  However, 
iimocuous  though  it  was,  the  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  was  at  least  a  means 
by  which  the  Senate  could  take  oflBcial 
cognizance  of  the  reapportiorunent  di- 
lemma. It  is  unconscionable  to  me  that 
the  majority  of  conferees  could  delete 
this  language. 

The  resolution  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  have  made  no  requirements  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  august  body 
would  have  been  free  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic  through  the  laws  of  the  land, 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress.  The  resolutic«i 
simply  importuned  the  gentlemen  of  the 
High  Court  to  act  with  restraint  and 
nioderation — two  words  which  this  ad- 
ministration purports  to  favor  in  its 
political  discourse — but  obviously  even 
this  language  did  not  please  the  con- 
ferees. It  is  tragic,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  so,  for  now  the  States  have  no 
recourse,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
Federal  courts  which  have  thus  far  been 
disinclined  to  show  either  moderation  or 
restraint  in  reapportiormient. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  regarding  Indo- 
nesia, certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  Nation's  foreign  aid  funds — that  is, 
the  taxpayers'  fimds — have  been  mis- 
spent in  many  different  ways. 

I  feel,  however,  that  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign aid,  our  very  worst  fault  is  the  con- 
tinuing failure  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween friends  and  enemies. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate  saw  the 
distinction  this  year  in  one  such  case.  I 
regret  that  the^  majority  of  foreign  aid 
conferees  apparently  did  not. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  Sukarno.  On 
August  13,  this  body  very  clearly  saw  fit 
to  prohibit  further  aid  to  one  of  our 
country's  enemies,  Sukarno.  The  vote 
on  the  prohibitive  amendment  was  62 
to  28. 

At  this  juncture  in  my  remarks  I  di- 
gress to  say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  attitude  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  concerning 
the  action  of  the  conferees  in  respect  to 
the  resolution  which  would  have  cen- 
sured Soviet  Russia  for  its  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  that  land.     I  endorse 
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Premier  Khrushchev  met  Mr. 
Sukarno  for  the  second  time  in  2  days 
this  mor  ling.  Their  talks  covered  the 
further  <  evelopment  of  friendly  Soviet- 
Indonesi  m  relations  and  the  interna- 
tional problems  of  mutual  interest.  I 
might  al  <o  Eidd  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  i  Sukarno  was  quoted  as  having 
said  to  tl  e  United  States  of  America,  "To 
hell  with  its  aid. 

Let  mil  review  briefly  the  facts.  We 
now  spend  money  to  train  Indonesian 
military  md  police  personnel.  Indonesia 
Is  at  thi  i  time  waging  war  against  our 
British  a  id  Malaysian  allies. 

Sukan  o  continues  to  remark  publicly 
he  will  "  ;rush"  Malaysia.  Sukarno  is  a 
friend  of  the  Communists.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this.  Two  prominent  Com- 
mimist  F  arty  leaders  in  his  country  hold 
the  rank  of  Minister. 

As  of  late  April  there  were  187  In- 
donesian armed  forces  personnel  train- 
ing In  tl:  e  United  States,  plus  38  police 
personne :,  a  total  of  225. 

Here  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  U.S.  folly: 

Under  ;he  Army,  94  Indonesian  train- 
ees are  a ;  work.    Sixty-one  of  them  are 


among  such  regular  military 


career  ccurses  as  engineering,  adjutant 
general.  Bnance,  ordnance,  armor,  sig- 
nal, me<lcal,  Infantry,  women's  army 
corps,  m  lltary  police,  chaplain,  supply, 
quartern  aster,  transport,  artillery,  and 
the  U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff 
School.  Tlilrty-three  others  are  in 
what  ovL'  State  Department  calls  civic 
action  c(  urses.  which  somehow  Include 
Infantry  training. 

Until  Ms  year  Indonesian  trainees 
here  wer ;  given  guerrilla  and  counterin- 
surgency  courses. 

Under  the  supervision  of  our  Navy,  68 
Indonesia  n  trainees  are  assigned  to  vari- 
ous U.S.  military  schools  in  such  career 
courses  a  i  naval  aviation,  oceanography, 
supply,  (lectronics,  engineering,  motor 


transport,  and  the  Navy  Command 
Course.  Another  seven  are  in  those  elu- 
sive civic  action  courses. 

Under  the  Air  Force,  there  are  18  In- 
donesian trainees;  10  in  Air  Force  career 
courses,  and  8  in  civic  action. 

In  addition  38  Indonesian  police  are 
training  in  this  Nation.  Thirteen  are 
taking  police  management  and  internal 
security  courses  at  AID's  International 
Police  Academy  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton. They  get  special  instruction  in 
trafiQc,  patrolling,  and  railroad  security — 
all  handy  things  to  know  in  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Eighteen  more  Indonesian  policemen 
are  at  U.S.  military  schools  working  in 
telecommunications  maintenance,  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  repair.  Coast  Guard 
organizations,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, search,  rescue,  maritime  law  en- 
forcement, and  military  police  organiza- 
tion and  operations. 

Three  others  are  studying  at  private 
institutions  in  the  field  of  telecommuni- 
cations. One  is  studying  police  admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  Southern 
California;  three  are  taking  courses  here 
in  Washington  under  that  catchall 
"civic  action"  heading. 

While  this  U.S.-flnanced  training  goes 
on,  our  ally  Malaysia  is  being  invaded 
and  British  troops  in  the  area  killed  by 
Indonesian  military  forces. 

This  would  seem  a  good  place  for  the 
Johnson  administration  to  make  a  start 
at  getting  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams out  of  the  realm  of  the  ridiculous 
and  back  to  the  realm  of  reason. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  police 
training  program  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
since  1954  and  upon  which,  to  date, 
American  taxpayers  have  spent  more 
than  S16  million. 

AID  blithely  admits  that  the  training 
is  designed  to  increase  the  competence 
of  the  110, 000 -man  national  police  of 
Leftist-Dictator  Sukarno.  We  are  to 
help  train  the  police  ofBcers,  modernize 
their  radio  communications,  update  their 
transport  facilities,  and  improve  their 
supply  system. 

American  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill  for  this  so  that  Sukarno  will  not  lose 
control  of  his  island  nation.  That  is  a 
priority  set  by  our  foreign  assistance 
program.  It  could  use  some  prompt  re- 
thinking. 

Among  the  major  items  of  equipment 
we  have  sent  to  this  "peaceful,  friendly, 
democratic"  nation  are  1,800  vehicles  of 
all  types.  53  small  patrol  craft  for  sea 
police,  5  small  aircraft  for  air  police, 
laboratory  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$206,000,  records  and  identification 
equipment  in  the  amount  of  $130,000,  and 
investigative  equipment  to  the  tune  of 
$25,000. 

Approximately  $2  million  has  been  ex- 
pended to  provide  a  radio,  teletype,  and 
telephone  communication  network  giv- 
ing Sukarno's  police  comprehensive 
coverage  throughout  the  widespread 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  New  York  Times  article 
dated  October  I  and  entitled  "More  So- 
viet Arms  Promised  to  Sukarno"  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


October  2 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  aitidii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcon 
as  follows:  ■«*»■■, 

MoRK  Soviet  Akms  Pbomisxd  Sttkasko 
Moscow,  September  30.— The  Soviet  XJnkm 
agreed  today  to  supply  more  arms  to  I^ 
nesla.  "«io- 

However,  no  formal  agreement  has  bMn 
signed  by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  PreaWeS 
Sukarno,  who  arrived  here  yesterday  an<i  wu 
leave  tomorrow  on  his  way  to  Cairo  for  t 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  nonallned  natloni 

Under  a  previous  agreement  on  miut»r^ 
aid,  signed  by  Foreign  Minister  SubanSto 
in  July,  the  Soviet  Union  supplied  tram- 
port  planes,  helicopters,  and  other  equipment 
for  Indonesia's  military  struggle  anioit 
Malaysia. 

Premier  Khrushchev  met  Mr.  Sukarno  for 
the  second  time  in  2  days  this  morning 
Their  talks  covered  "the  further  development 
of  friendly  Soviet-Indonesian  relations  and 
international  problems  of  mutual  Interest" 
according  to  Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency. ' 

High  military,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
officials  were  present  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  this  very 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  noted,  as  shown  on  page 
19427  of  the  Record  of  August  13: 

It  Is  now  roughly  2  months  since  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  In  Indonesia,  Mr.  Sukarno, 
stated  publicly  to  all  the  world — and  It  wu 
carried  by  every  wire  service — that  "The 
United  States  can  go  to  hell  with  its  aid." 

I  might  note  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  United  States  might 
as  well  go  there  as  It  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted its  supply  of  earthly  coffers  In 
which  to  plunk  American  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference repK)rt  on  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  is  characteristic  of  the  diffi- 
culty Congress  faces  in  trying  to  reduce 
foreign  aid  expenditures  and  make  all 
aid  exE>enditures  more  effective  in  pro- 
moting national  objectives. 

The  conference  report  demonstrates 
once  again  that  only  when  both  bodies 
act  m  concert  on  the  floor  are  the  aid 
agencies  stopped  from  writing  their  own 
foreign  aid  legislation.  Year  after  year 
we  have  seen  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  march 
right  straight  down  the  line  laid  down 
by  the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  AID  on  foreign  aid  pol- 
icy. This  conference  repwrt  is  evidence 
that  the  same  thing  has  happened  again 
this  year.  It  only  means  that  next  year, 
the  House  floor  and  the  Senate  floor  will 
have  to  see  adamant  and  coordinated 
efforts  made  to  redraft  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation that  will  advance  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

This  conference  report  is  largely  a  re- 
cital of  the  amendments  added  on  the 
Senate  floor  from  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded. 

I  ask  Senators  to  examine  their  copies 
of  the  conference  report.  Look  at  the 
flrst  page.  The  report  shows  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendments 
numbered  1,  3.  4,  9.  10,  11,  13,  14.  16. 18. 
19,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  34. 
36.  37.  38.  41.  45.  46.  47,  48.  49,  50.  51,  53, 
54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  60. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
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-.,»«iAnts  of  the  Senate  numbered  6 


r«  S^  and  52  and  agree  to  the  same. 
''T*,'«t  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  con- 
f^  report  that  has  ever  come  to  the 
SS  this  body  in  my  20  years  In  the 
Ete  There  is  no  match  for  It  In 
!!n?ine  out  on  the  commitments  made 
S^n  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
JSof  the  full  senate^  That  is  why  the 
!Sor  senator  from  Oregon  has  taken 
S^nosition  that  Senators  today  should 
2fnd  up  and  be  counted  on  the  conf er- 
!^  report  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  and 
SSi  they  do.  they  will  only  be  begin- 
nJi  to  fight  in  the  next  few  years  until 
«pbring  to  an  end  the  shocking  betrayal 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  as  found 
m  the  foreign  aid  program.  Hundre^ 
S  millions  of  dollars  are  being  wasted. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  be- 
tae  used  to  foster  corruption  abroad  In 
nne  kept  government  after  another. 

The  most  important  Items  on  which  the 
senate  conferees  receded  were  those  de- 
5ffMd  to  tighten  the  policy  directives 
Mverning  foreign  aid.  The  net  result  Is 
once  again  to  accommodate  administra- 
tive desires  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  foreign  aid. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  the 
ban  on  aid  to  Indonesia,  just  discussed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  Simpson]  was  stricken  out.  Con- 
gress is  literally  abdicating  its  respon- 
dbUity  for  the  foreign  aid  program  when 
it  permits  aid  to  Indonesia,  headed  by 
that  Irresponsible  m(an  known  as  Su- 
karno, to  continue. 

And  It  continues  only  on  the  hypo- 
thetical, vague,  and  desperate  assump- 
tion that  if  we  train  a  few  military  per- 
sonnel in  that  country,  they  eventually 
will  rise  to  positions  of  leadership  and 
will  follow  American  designs  and  ob- 
jectives in  that  part  of  the  world. 

That  Is  a  part  of  the  propaganda  of 
the  Pentagon.  There  Is  a  clique  in  the 
Pentagon  that  Is  trying  to  exercise  more 
and  more  military  Influence  In  this 
American  democracy.  Around  the  world 
they  are  trying  to  build  up  military  oU- 
garchies  and  use  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars to  strengthen  those  oligarchies.  I 
say  to  the  American  people  that  between 
now  and  next  year  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility of  citizen  statesmanship  to  make 
clear  to  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
we  want  no  more  of  it,  and  that  next  year 
we  want  the  foreign  aid  bill  drastically 
revised. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
fatuous  assumption  that  could  be  devised 
as  a  basis  for  spending  American  money. 
The  notion  that  we  can  guide  and  con- 
trol coimtrles  by  remote  control  Is  prov- 
ing utterly  fallacious  even  In  South  Viet- 
nam, where  we  have  Invested  more  like 
$3  billion  since  the  French  withdrawal 
and  we  still  have  been  unable  to  control 
events. 

We  continue  to  put  this  money  Into 
Indonesia  as  a  means  of  influencing  Its 
military  leaders,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  pointed  out.  we  get  In  re- 
turn Insult  after  Insult  from  Sukarno. 
We  get  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  Sukarno  on  event  after  event. 
We  are  making  war  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  United  States  proposes  to 
continue  to  pour  more  money  into  the 
assistance  of  that  tyrant. 


We  think  we  are  protecting  American 
military  interests  in  south  Asia  by  so  do- 
ing. But  I  say  we  are  only  training 
Indonesians  who  will  carry  out  their  own 
objectives  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
they  will  not  be  American  objectives. 

If  anything,  more  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  the  contmuation  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram In  Indonesia  are  the  Investments 
of  American  oil  companies  there.  Ameri- 
can companies  have  invested  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  In  Indonesia,  and  the 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  an  international  company, 
has  Investments  estimated  at  around 
$650  million. 

Indonesia  has  for  years  made  threat- 
ening noises  about  nationalizing  all  for- 
eign oil  operations,  and  every  time  Su- 
karno uses  that  blackmail  threat,  the 
American  oil  companies  tremble,  and  the 
pressure  Is  put  on  for  more  American  aid 
to  Indonesia. 

Last  year  an  arrangement  was  agreed 
to  that  permits  the  oil  companies  to  con- 
tinue the  management  and  control  of 
their  holdings  for  another  20  years. 
Their  exports  from  Indonesia  amount  to 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
value,  and  while  60  percent  of  the  profits 
go  to  Indonesia,  it  is  obvious  that  in  pro- 
tection of  their  share,  the  companies  are 
quite  willing  to  have  American  taxpay- 
ers shell  out  a  little  "protection  money" 
to  Sukarno. 

The  domestic  distribution  facilities  in 
Indonesia  are  expected  to  be  national- 
ized; but  the  real  value  of  the  invest- 
ments is  in  the  exporting  of  Indonesian 
oil. 

As  they  are  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  being  billed— 
and  I  should  say  bilked— for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  American  oil  companies 
earn  huge  profits  in  foreign  oil.    We  are 
constantly  lulled  with  the  theory  that  we 
have  to  preempt  all  the  oil  fields  in  the 
world  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
Communist  hands.    I  tell  the  American 
people  that  is  a  lot  of  baloney.     The 
world  is  nearly  drowning  in  oil.    What 
we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  extend  our 
control  over  as  much  of  the  supply  as 
possible  in  order  to  maintain  an  arti- 
ficially high  price  for  oil  on  the  world 
market.    The  "keep  it  away  from  Com- 
munists" line  is  only  an  excuse  for  the 
money  our  taxpayers  are  taxed  to  pay 
the  local  governments  for  the  privileges 
they  grant  our  investors. 

This  is  a  measure  of  how  far  foreign 
aid  has  gotten  away  from  the  theoretical 
objectives  used  to  justify  it.  The  kind  of 
aid  we  are  furnishing  to  Sukarno  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  helping 
the  people  of  Indonesia  live  better.  It 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  raising  liv- 
ing standards  or  reaching  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  any  way  at  all. 

It  Is  strictly  and  purely  a  political 
gesture,  from  which  we  hope  to  gain 
privilege  for  American  business  and  to 
forestall  threats  to  what  we  consider  our 
security  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  South  China  Sea. 

Aid  furnished  on  that  basis  has  been 
a  failure  in  country  after  country;  it  will 
be  a  failure  In  Indonesia,  too. 

Next  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  start  with  a  ban  on  aid  to  In- 
donesia written  Into  the  foreign  aid  bill 
on  the  floor,  and  the  Senate  must  fol- 


low suit.  That  Is  the  only  way  this  dis- 
reputable aid  program  to  Sukarno  will 
ever  be  ended. 

The  Senate  conferees  invited  floor  ac- 
tion next  year,  too,  by  compromising  the 
Senate  amendment  on  interest  rates. 
The  conference  report  states: 


The  committee  of  conference  weighed  the 
appeal  for  stlflfer  loan  terms  against  the  more 
Important  consideration  that  borrowing 
countries  not  be  encouraged  to  pursue  Ir- 
responsible debt  practices.  Prudence  re- 
quires that  such  nations  not  be  bxirdened 
with  imduly  high  loan  costs  vmtll  their  de- 
velopment is  sufficient  to  finance  their  debts. 
Any  severe  Increase  In  the  costs  of  loans 
would  only  Increase  the  possibilities  of  de- 
fault which  would  have  serious  consequences 
not  only  for  foreign  governments  and  Inter- 
national financial  Institutions  that  had 
loaned  the  money,  but  also  for  private  in- 
vestors, many  of  whom  are  U.S.  citizens. 

That  Is  clear  enough.  The  Americiui 
taxpayers  are  being  told  more  plainly 
than  usual  that  they  will  have  to  con- 
tinue subsidizing  American  private  in- 
vestors abroad  and  continue  subsidizing 
the  foreign  countries  that  lend  to  under- 
developed nations  at  commercial  interest 
rates  and  many  of  them  do.  'After  all, 
Mr.  Taxpayer,  if  you  did  not  give  low- 
interest  loans  to  these  countries  they 
might  not  be  able  to  pay  off  foreign 
creditors  and  private  American  invest- 
ors." That  is  the  message  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Once  again,  action  will  have  to  start 
in  the  House  next  year  to  write  a  reason- 
able interest  rate  section  into  the  bill 
on  the  House  floor  that  the  Senate  can 
endorse  when  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  money  amendments  made  by  the 
Senate  were  also  quickly  "ditched"  in 
conference.  The  total  sum  authorized 
by  the  conference  committee  is  $3,506 
billion,  only  $10  million  imder  the  execu- 
tive request.  The  Senate  cut  that  re- 
quest by  $250  million  or  $266  million. 
Then  we  added  an  amount  of  $50  million 
for  the  beef  amendment.  So  we  cut  it 
about  $200  million  or  $225  million. 

When  the  Senate  sent  it  to  conference, 
it  authorized  $3,290  billion.  Of  these 
reductions,  only  the  small  one  In  techni- 
cal cooperation  and  development  grants 
was  retained  by  the  conferees. 

Here  again,  It  is  going  to  take  floor 
action  in  both  Houses  to  bring  the  sums 
spent  down  to  reasonable  levels. 

The  alibi  that  Is  being  given  in  the 
cloakrooms  this  afternoon  is.  "Let  it  go 
through,  because  we  have  already  passed 
an  appropriation  bill  of  only  $3,250 
billion." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  authorization 
bill,  authorizing  policy;  and  it  is  the  pol- 
icy in  the  report  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  objects  to.  as  I  have  done 
for  many  months  past  and  the  last  2 
years.  Any  time  It  Is  desired  to  reform 
policies  in  foreign  aid.  such  an  effort  will 
have  the  support  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  he  will  be  supporting 
the  foreign  aid  program.  But  until  cor- 
ruption, IneflBcIency,  and  waste  are  taken 
out  of  our  foreign  aid  program  abroad, 
I  will  continue  to  vote  against  It. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  Increasing  millions,  are  support- 
ing the  position  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
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iB  taking.  Come  next  year.  I  pledge  to- 
day an  al  -out  fight  against  the  foreign 
aid  bill  t  lat  will  make  my  past  fights 
appear  to  be  mere  skirmishes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamen  bary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  vi  Ql  state  it. 

Mr.  FUjBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senate  to 
vote  at  2:45  pjn.? 

The  PR  SSIDING  OFFICER.  At  8:45 
pjn.,  pursuant  to  a  prior  unanimous- 
consent  &i  reement,  the  Senate  will  vote. 
Mr.  FDjBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  not  ne<essary  for  me  to  make  these 
remarks,  t  ut  I  think,  in  view  of  the  deep 
feelings  ol  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  very  p<  werf  ul  argiunent  he  has  made, 
it  would  3e  appropriate  to  say  a  few 
words  abo  it  the  aid  program. 

Like  all  other  programs — either  for- 
eign or^djmestic,  in  my  opinion — this 
program  h  eis  had  its  failures.  It  has  also 
had  its  successes.  On  balance.  I  think 
its  siiccess  is  far  outweigh  its  failiu-es. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wc  uld  deny  that  the  initial  effort 
in  this  field,  the  Marshall  plan  was  a 
very  great  success.  It  went  along  well. 
Of  course,  lie  conditions  then  were  much 
easier  to  ieal  with  than  the  ones  that 
confront  ks  now  in  places  like  Asia. 
Africa,  ani  I  Latin  America.  But,  on  bal- 
ance. I  t  link  the  program  has  been 
beneficial. 

One  wa^  to  get  a  little  perspective 
about  this  matter — and  I  think  it  de- 
serves som ;  credit — is  to  compare  condi- 
tions in  1  he  world  today  with  those 
after  Worl  1  War  I.  World  War  I,  up  to 
that  time,  was  the  worst,  the  most  de- 
structive o  »nflict  the  Western  World  had 
ever  experienced.  Twenty  years  after 
World  Wa :  I,  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
World  Wa  ■  n.  After  World  War  I  we 
did  not  enj  age  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  ref use<  to  participate  in  that  activ- 
ity. We  dd  not  assimie  any  responsi- 
bility for  he  development  of  underde- 
veloped cointries.  We  made  no  effort 
to  try  to  bring  stability  and  peace  into 
any  area.  We  had  an  official  policy  of 
isolation. 

Subsequc  nt  to  World  War  n  we  have 
had  the  op  xwite  overall  policy  both  with 
regard  to  he  United  Nations,  as  com- 
pared with  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
also  in  the  field  of  aid.  engaging  in  those 
activities,  md  trying  to  influence  the 
coiu-se  of  ei  ents.  While  I  do  not  pretend 
that  aid  alsne  has  made  the  difference, 
still  I  thinl  it  is  true  that  at  present.  In 
spite  of  difl  culties  in  South  Vietnam  and 
some  othei  difficult  areas,  the  world  is 
not  in  anything  like  the  unstable  and 
dangerous  situation  in  which  it  was  in 
1938  and  IS  39. 

If  the  Ar  lerican  people  will  Judge  the 
situation  ar  d  compare  the  situation  care- 
fully with  what  happened  as  a  result 
of  our  poh(  y  after  the  First  World  War, 
and  assess  he  role  and  influence  the  aid 
program  his  had  since  World  War  IT, 
they  will  a  free  that  it  has  been  a  bar- 
gain. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  cost  much  more 
money  thai  other  activities,  short  of  all- 
out  war;  b  it,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  compar;  the  total  cost  of  the  aid 


program  with  the  cost  of  waging  war,  we 
get  a  little  different  idea  and  a  little 
different  view  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
investment  of  this  kind,  compared  with 
the  outbreak  of  a  conflict,  is  a  good  in- 
vestment— aside  from  the  cost  of  lives, 
but  only  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  cost  of  World  War  n  was  in- 
finitely greater  to  this  country,  as  well 
as  to  other  countries,  than  the  cost  of 
the  aid  program.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
program.  I  would  not  challenge  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  say  there  have  been  no  mistakes. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  have  been. 
One  could  say  that  of  practically  every 
other  kind  of  program,  even  domestic 
programs  such  as  programs  for  relief 
of  unemployment  or  other  relief  pro- 
grams, which  we  all  support.  From 
time  to  time  we  encounter  abuses,  be- 
cause, human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  allegations  of 
malfeasance  and  gross  corruption,  and 
so  on,  which  have  been  made  about  AID, 
are  sound.  Some  mistakes  have  been 
made.  I  have  found  very  few,  if  any, 
instances  of  deliberate  corruption  on  the 
part  of  any  employees  of  AID.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  subject  to  that  kind  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  a  thankless  job.  I  suppose 
this  agency  has  had  more  directors  in  a 
shorter  time  than  any  other  major  activ- 
ity of  Qoverrmient.  No  one  cares  to 
serve  as  director  of  this  administration, 
partly  because  of  the  attacks  that  are 
made  on  it,  partly  because  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  the  administration 
has  had  in  areas  with  which  we  are  not 
very  familiar  and  where  we  have  had 
little  experience  in  the  past,  and  partly 
because  Congress  has  put  so  many  inhi- 
bitions upon  the  administration,  which 
makes  the  job  much  more  difficult  than 
if  we  were  to  adopt  only  broad  policies 
and  leave  the  administration  up  to  the 
executive  department  and  merely  re- 
view their  activities  after  they  had  per- 
formed their  work. 

I  cite  one  example.  In  the  present 
bill  I  did  my  best,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues did,  to  keep  in  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision regarding  giving  the  AID  Admin- 
istrator the  power  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  his  personnel.  However,  the  House 
conferees  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
that  provision.  We  were  in  a  deadlock 
practically  all  day  yesterday  on  two 
points — the  one  I  have  mentioned,  and 
the  other  on  the  Sabbatino  amendment. 
We  could  not  make  any  progress,  and 
we  had  to  give  way  in  order  to  get  any 
report  at  all. 

I  regret  that  very  much.  Mr.  Bell  Is 
a  very  conscientious  public  servant,  and 
he  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  top  employees, 
but  we  did  not  get  that  provision.  I 
hope  next  year  the  Senate  and  the  House 
wUl  review  that  aspect  of  the  bill. 

On  the  whole,  while  I  cannot  say  that 
this  is  a  perfect  program,  I  believe  It  is 
certainly  worth  while. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  reply  In 
detail,  although  the  facts  warrant  a  reply 
in  detail. 
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All  through  the  argument  of  th*  *w 
ator  from  Arkansas  runs  the  fallal  iSl 
the  aid  proponents  have  used  tiias  «S 
time  again,  namely,  that  aid  dtctm? 
war.    The  sad  fact  is  that  the  way  WA^ 
operating  aid  it  induces  war    ConsiS 
the  way  we  are  building  up  the^ 
machmes  throughout  the  world     Ccm 
sider  what  we  are  doing  iifii^kistan  aS 
India.    We  are  supporting  j^  ^^ 
military  aid  program  of  rhlllions  of  dol 
lars.   not  one   dollar  of  which  should 
have   been  granted   to  either  country 
They  are  building  themselves  up  so  thi 
they  can  go  to  war  with  each  other  over 
Kashmir.    If  they  go  to  war  over  Kash 
mir,  they  will  be  practically  100-percent 
equipped  with  American  military  aid 

Take  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
In  Turkey,  we  have  thrown  down  the 
drain  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayer  money  to  build  up  a  military 
oligarchy:  a  tyranny,  not  a  democracy-- 
a  tyranny  operating  state  industries  and 
using  moral  corruption  throughout  their 
manpower  program. 

In  southeast  Asia  our  military  aid  U 
seriously  endangering  peace  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  Africa,  it  is  sucking 
the  United  States  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  affairs  of  African  countries,  and  I 
predict  that  if  Congress  does  not  stop  it 
U.S.  aid  programs  will  produce  another 
Vietnam  involvement  in  Africa. 

It  is  a  fallacious  argiunent  to  argue 
that  foreign  aid  prevents  war.  If  we  wish 
to  prevent  war,  let  us  go  In  for  economic 
aid  project  by  project. 

In  preparing  people  for  economic  free- 
dom in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  we  are 
bringing  them  free  goverrunent  and  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  war. 

Military  aid  is  causative  of  war,  not 
productive  of  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  now  2:45  p.m.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  previous- 
ly entered,  the  Senate  will  now  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11380.  The  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand,  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report  \s 
a  vote  of  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BtTRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
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«  —n«]  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
SJ^Ciiil,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
ur'  LONG],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
St'fMr  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from 
Snti  CaroUna  [Mr.  Johnston]  .  and  the 
SSSor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
!Srare  absent  on  official  business. 

T  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
iiihama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 
JJm  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
Seent  because  of  illness. 

T  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
fmm  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
fmm  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
J^tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
furo]  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
^MONDSON],  the  Senator  from  North 
f^lina  [Mr.  Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mttskie],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Salinger],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Briwster]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
fnwn  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Salinger]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr,  Williams]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  pah-ed  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domini ckI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Boggs]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
froni  New  Jersey  tMr.  Williams]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Clark]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  havhig  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pah-  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  On  this  vote, 
the  resiUt  is — yeas,  35,  nays  15,  and  one 
live  pair.    This  constitutes  a  quorum. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  annovmced  as 

follows: 

[No.  692  Leg.] 


Mken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 


Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
ELlender 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Lausche 


Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Brvln 

Goldwater 


YEAS— 35 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

NAYS— 15 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Morse 

Mundt 

Robertson 


Nelson 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Walters 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


RusseU 
Simpson 
Btennis 
Williams,  Del. 
Yo\ing,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 50 


Gore 

Gruening 

Hartke 

win 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mechem 


MUler 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Salinger 

Scott 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wmiams,  N  J. 

Yarborough 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  future  reference,  so 
that  the  record  may  be  kept  straight, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Chair  on  the  last  vote 
was  that  the  yeas  were  35  and  the  nays 
were  15,  with  one  pair?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  when  there  is  less  than  a  physi- 
cal quorum  present,  a  quorum  can  be 
created  by  certain  Senators  giving  live 
pairs  with  absent  Senators,  and  that 
that  amoimts  in  effect  to  the  creation  of 
a  quOTTim?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  a 
quorum  must  be  physically  present.  On 
the  last  vote  there  were  35  yeas,  15  nays, 
and  one  Uve  pair,  which  made  51  Sena- 
tors present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  the  live  pair 
would  constitute  the  first  50? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With 
the  live  pair,  51  Senators  were  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Fifty-one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Flfty- 
one  Senators  were  physically  present, 
which  constitutes  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  the  total  number  of 
senatorial  bodies  on  the  floor  was  61? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  CThair. 
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liOCATlbN  OP  CHANCERIES  IN  THE 

Dis-micrr   op   Columbia— con- 

PEREKCE  REPORT 

Mr.  litcINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  biU  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the 
location  >f  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  o'  foreign  governments  in  any 
resldentlil  area  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  pre»  nt  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  'RESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr. 
Waltus  In  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  :  or  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  le  ilslatlve  clerk  read  the  report. 

(Por  c<  inference  report,  see  Hoiise  pro- 
ceedings >f  today.) 

The  PI  RESIDING  OPFICER.  Is  there 
objectlor  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repoi  t? 

There  selng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceede  1  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  M:INTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  S.  616,  which  was  reported  by  the 
conferees  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  and 
reasonab  e  resolution  of  the  problem 
which  hi  IS  confronted  the  residents  of 
the  Distilct  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  governments  of  foreign 
nations  s  eeklng  locations  in  the  District 
of  Columibia  for  chancery  buildings. 

The  bin  which  the  conferees  have  re- 
ported clearly  spells  out  the  require- 
ments wldch  foreign  governments  must 
meet  in  c  rder  to  locate  chanceries  in  the 
District. 

With  (ertaln  specified  exceptions,  no 
new  chajicery  locations  may  be  estab- 
lished in  residential  zones.  The  Senate 
conferee:  adopted  provisions  of  the 
House  bt  I  which  would  allow  chanceries 
to  be  located  in  mediimi  high  density 
and  high  density  apartment  zones,  sub- 
ject to  ex  }llclt  standards  of  available  off- 
street  pf  rking  space,  building  height, 
and  arc  litectural  design.  Chanceries 
will  be  (llowed  to  locate  in  all  other 
zones.  Including  special  purpose,  com- 
mercial. ;  ind  industrial  zones. 

The  Hduse  bill  had  Included  a  provi- 
sion allo^^lng  small  chanceries  employ- 
ing less  t  lan  seven  persons  to  locate  in 
all  reside  itial  zones.  The  House  receded 
from  thi  i  position  In  the  face  of  the 
argimien  so  ably  presented  by  the  dls- 
tlngulshei  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  t  lat  such  a  provision  might  well 
tvan  out  o  be  virtually  unenf orclble. 

Sections  2  and  4  of  the  bill  approved 
by  the  co  iferees  represent  a  strengthen- 
ing of  th«  provision  included  in  the  orig- 
inal Sentte  bill  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  jwners  of  buildings  now  legally 
used  as  c  lanceries. 

Section  4  was  Intended  to  meet  the 
specific  cise  of  a  building  in  any  resi- 
dential z<  ne  when  the  most  recent  legal 
use  of  thi  it  building  has  been  as  a  chan- 
cery by  £  foreign  government.  Section 
4  would  illow  that  building  to  be  used 
as  a  cha  icery  by  another  foreign  gov- 
ernment n  the  future.  Thus,  the  own- 
ers of  th  j  building,  who  may  have  ex- 
pended onsiderable  smns  of  money  in 
altering  their  building  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  chancery  use,  will  not  have  to 


lose  their  investment  solely  because  their 
present  tenants  move  out.  Of  course,  sis 
the  House  report  pointed  out,  the  right 
to  use  a  building  as  a  chancery  in  the 
future  "could  be  specifically  abandoned 
by  the  owner  of  such  property  or  by  dem- 
onstration that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
use  had  been  otherwise  abandoned." 

The  conferees  were  unanimous  in  feel- 
ing that  the  present  bill  represents  a  fair 
solution  to  the  chancery  problem  in 
Washington,  for  the  time  being.  Hope 
was  expressed  that  it  might  be  possible, 
at  a  later  date,  to  consider  a  more  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problem,  possibly 
in  the  nature  of  a  special  chancery  area, 
or  precinct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  make 
some  legislative  history.  Let  us  assume 
that  Black  Acre  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton constitutes  present  nonconforming 
use.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  wiiich  would 
affect  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  Black 
Acre  to  continue  that  nonconforming 
use  so  long  as  the  nonconforming  use 
remains  the  same,  regardless  of  tenants? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  The  bill  goes  out 
of  its  way  to  protect  existing  vested 
rights  in  the  Black  Acre  situation.  If 
the  Black  Acre  owners  have  a  noncon- 
forming use  they  are  entitled  to  certain 
vested  rights  that  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Even  though  the  ten- 
ants hasten  to  change,  if  the  noncon- 
forming use  is  set  aside  for  another 
government? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. My  admonition  to  him  is  that  a 
nonconforming  use  is  a  right  with  its 
own  legal  standing.  The  owners  of 
Black  Acre  cannot  expand  upon  the  use. 
By  the  same  token,  it  could  very  well  be 
legally  abandoned. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Could  be? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Could  be;  but  at 
the  discretion  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre]  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Septembeh  29.   1964. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Tom:  As  you  know.  I  have  had  a 
longstanding  Interest  in  S.  646  dealing  with 
foreign  chanceries  located  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  One  of  my  California  constit- 
uents owns  the  building  which  Is  now 
leased  to  the  Jamaican  Government  as  a 
chancery.  This  building  has  always  been 
used  as  a  chancery  and.  although  in  a  resi- 
dential district.  Indeed,  the  sister-in-law 
of  my  constituent  lives  next  door,  It  is  not 
suitable  because  of  its  size  for  use  as  a 
private  residence.  I  deeply  appreciated  your 
entering  into  a  colloquy  with  me  on  this 
matter  when  S.  646  passed  the  Senate. 

I  have  studied  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  reports  on  this  legislation  and  I  feel 
that  the  provisions  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  an  individual  to  continue  a  long  estab- 
lished nonconforming  use,  such  as  Is  true 


in  the  case  of  a  grocery  located  In  &  w-ix 
tial  neighborhood  prior  to  the  establSSSS: 
Of  a  zoning  law  or  regulation  Snofr* 
with  reference  to  the  type  of  ««,««  ^ 
which  my  constituent  finds  himself  it?  ^ 
fore  wonder  If  it  might  be  possible  f or  J«;■^ 
raise  this  question  when  the  conferees  wL!! 
and  see  If  some  agreement  could  beHji!!; 
In  principle  on  this  matter  so  that  thTr^ 
propriate  legislative  language  mleht  ^ 
drafted.  I  think  the  principle  he^  u  tx^ 
a  person  using  a  building  on  the  datoS 
the  adoption  of  the  zoning  reeui»H„« 
say  May  12.  1958,  should  be  permit^  to^ 
tlnue  to  use  that  property  to  the  same  m 
tent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  It  waa  SL 
Ing  used  at  that  time  and  during  the  d«i«I 
which  ends  with  the  enactment  of  the  tan 
now  before  the  conferees,  i  would  hoM 
that  such  a  continued  use.  as  a  chancerr  te 
this  case,  would  not  be  subject  to  new  nrS 
visions  which  would  restrict  the  reaaonawl 
use  of  that  property  In  residential  aresa 

With  kindest  regards.  ^^ 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

Thomas  H.  Kttchix, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said- 
Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago,  wlien  the 
chancery  bill  conference  report  was 
acted  on,  I  wished  to  say  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  for  the  fine 
work  he  did  in  bringing  to  final  passage 
the  chancery  legislation,  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  the  con- 
tribution he  made  in  working  out  wliat 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  soimd  procedure 
for  the  location  of  foreign  chanceries  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

It  has  been  a  troublesome  problem  for 
many  years.  It  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  ill  feeling  between  our  country  and 
foreign  countries.  I  believe  the  formula 
which  the  bill  has  adopted  is  a  sound 
formula  and  one  that  we  can  live  with. 
It  will  go  far  toward  settling  this  trou- 
blesome problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  for 
working  out  what  I  think  is  a  very  sound 
principle  to  govern  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  one  of 
the  conferees.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  credit  for  that  fine  conference 
report  should  go  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre].  Ev- 
ery suggestion  he  made  I  thought  was  a 
very  sound  one  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
go  into  conference  supporting  his  hand 
in  those  recommendations. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  WALTERS 
OP    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  now 
appears  that  the  88th  Congress  will  ad- 
journ sometime  this  evening,  and  be- 
fore Senators  leave  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Walters]  and  his  brief  peri- 
od of  service  in  this  body. 


ggj^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Tt  has  been  a  high  privilege  for  me 
.  Low  the  Senator  and  to  enjoy  his 
SJSShiP.  Not  in  the  time  that  I  have 
l^i-d  in  the  Senate  has  any  man  en- 
SITthis  body  and  gained  the  respect, 
^AMn  and  affection  of  the  Members  of 
JTseiiate  in  a  similar  period  of  time 
ta  ft  greater  extent  than  has  the  dls- 
SJuished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
S5  Walters].  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
!!«ee  has  been  a  very  valuable  Mem- 
Sof  this  body.  He  has  indicated  that 
^  rare  characteristic  of  commonsense. 
Sin  in  my  home  State  of  Georgia,  we 
^  it  horsesense.     It  enables  him  to 
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was  of  peculiar  interest  to  me.  His 
lovely  wife  came  from  Staunton,  Va., 
which  is  36  miles  north  of  my  home  in 
Lexington.  We  in  Virginia  have  looked 
upon  him  as  our  third  Senator  in  this 
body.    We  do  not  like  to  see  him  go. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  think  "Hub"  Walters 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
Senate  since  he  came  here.  He  is  al- 
ways able  to  see  the  sunny  side — some- 
times when  it  does  not  appear  that  there 

^IJilyzc  legislation  and  to  vote  for  sound    is  any  sunny  or  humorous  side. 

j^^nmental  practices.  I,  for  one,  have  enjoyed  his  company 

As  he  goes  back  to  Tennessee,  I  know 
he  has  had  an  experience  to  take  back 
to  his  State.  I  believe  that  he  has  voted 
right  most  of  the  time — perhaps  not 
every  time.  But  he  has  been  a  credit  to 
his  State.  I  would  like  to  have  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  know  that  we  appreciate 
the  fact  that  "Hub"  Walters  has  made 
a  real  contribution  during  the  time  he 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanlcs  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  for 
raising  this  question. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
We  have  had  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
that  committee.  I  have  watched  him 
work.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  from  his  rich  background  he  had 
drawn  knowledge  that  is  ordinarily 
available  only  to  legislators  who  have 
served  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

He  is  a  good  man  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
I  have  appreciated  my  service  with  him 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  done  a 
fine  thing  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  not 
be  with  us  next  year.  The  Senator  from 
Termessee  has  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  membersliip  of  this  body.  He  has 
been  a  very  fine  Senator.  We  shall  miss 
him.  We  all  wish  him  a  very  long  and 
profitable  life. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
short  period  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator now  presiding  over  the  Senate  has 
been  in  this  body,  I  have  been  in  rather 
close  contact  with  him,  from  the  first  day 
that  I  met  him.  On  every  day  there- 
after, my  admiration  of  his  character 
and  his  work  Increased. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  him 
about  once  a  week  at  meetings  which 
were  devoid  of  political  ramifications,  but 
during  which  meetings  revelations  of 
character  were  constantly  made. 

As  I  have  stated,  while  I  respected 
him  shortly  after  my  first  meeting  with 
him,  that  respect  has  grown  in  the  days 
that  I  have  been  with  him.  He  has  been 
frequent  in  attendance.  He  has  been 
stable  in  his  judgment.  He  has  been 
affable  in  his  relationships  with  his  col- 


I  regret  very  much  to  see  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  leave  this  body  this  eve- 
ning after  it  adjourns  sine  die.  He  has 
made  very  many  valuable  contributions 
during  the  period  he  has  been  here.  I 
gsure  the  Senator  that  he  takes  with 
lilm  the  affection  and  esteem,  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
over  i  year  ago  the  Senate  was  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  prominent 
Members,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  of 
Tennessee.  We  were  fortunate,  however, 
In  having  the  able  and  capable  Herbert 
8.  Walters  join  our  ranks  to  represent 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Long  prominent 
In  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  State  and 
National  levels,  Herbert  Walters  took 
his  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  represent  the 
people  of  ills  State  and  to  carry  oh  in 
the  fine  tradition  set  by  his  predecessors 
throughout  our  history  and  by  the  pres- 
ent senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Senator  Walters  brought  with  him  a 
rare  and  mature  insight  into  the  needs 
of  Tennessee  and  the  United  States  along 
with  a  keen  and  understanding  mind. 
We  have  found  him  to  be  kind  and  unas- 
suming and  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  of 
cooperativeness  rarely  exceeded,  but  with 
deep  convictions  to  which  he  holds 
tenaciously. 

Mr.  President,  we  bid  farewell  to 
Herbert  Walters  with  regret.  We  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  find  ways  to 
serve  the  people  of  Teimessee  and  the 
Democratic  Party  as  he  has  done  for 
more  than  30  years. 

I  am  honored  and  happy  to  join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  in  making  my  feelings 
known  concerning  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

I  wish  to  say  publicly  what  I  have  pri- 
vately said  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see.   "I  hate  to  see  you  go." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  beloved 
In  this  body,  not  only  for  his  judgment 
and  fine  ability,  but  also  for  his  sterling 
qualities  of  character.    His  service  here 


leagues.    He  has  been  a  good  servant  of 
the  people. 

I  shall  miss  him  very  much.  My  hopes 
are  that  intermittently  he  will  return 
so  that  we  may  again  have  the  benefit 
of  association  with  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  day  when  the  occasion  arises 
that  we  must  pay  tribute  and,  in  effect, 
say  goodby  to  those  with  whom  we  have 
associated  In  the  Senate,  and  whom  we 
have  come  to  love  and  respect. 

I  believe  that  it  is  particularly  sad  to 
say  goodby  to  a  man  who  made  it  known 
soon  after  he  arrived  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  attempting  to  run  for  office 
this  year  and  thus  to  keep  the  seat  which 
he  now  occupies,  and  which  he  has  oc- 
cupied so  well. 

It  is  sad  that  we  are  required  to  say 
goodby  to  a  man — at  least  so  far  as  his 
participation  in  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned— who,  knowing  that  he  was  not 
going  to  remain  here,  has  devoted  him- 
self to  his  work  in  the  Senate  with  such 
earnestness  that  perhaps  many  others 
might  well  take  an  exsmaple  from  his 
actions. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
"Hub"  Walters  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Even  though 
he  knew  that  his  term  would  be  rela- 
tively short  because  of  his  own  choice, 
there  are  few,  and  there  have  been  a 
few  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  who  have  attended  so 
regularly,  who  have  done  their  home- 
work so  well,  and  who  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  the  entire  committee,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  express  my  own  personal  thanks  for 
the  clarity  of  vision,  fairness,  and  integ- 
rity with  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee lias  approached  all  of  these  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  problems  that  he  haa 
had  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado — who  is 
temporarily  absent — extend  the  Senator 
our  very  best  wishes.  We  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  remember  to  return  and  say 
hello  to  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
thank  him  even  more  for  his  kindness 
and  courtesy  in  bringing  up  this  partic- 
ular item  of  business. 

I  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
being  in  the  circle  of  warm  friends  of 
Senator  Walters  while  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  always  count  that  as  a  delight- 
ful experience. 

Incidentally,  early  in  his  stay  here  he 
found  out  that  among  my  many  Inter- 
ests was  a  love  of  collecting  books,  and 
particularly  books  about  the  Southland. 
He  proceeded  very  quietly  and,  without 
giving  me  any  formal  notice  of  it,  found 
a  long  out-of-print  book  written  by  an- 
other distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Senator  McKellar,  our  late 
friend,  about  all  the  Senators  who  have 
served  in  the  VS.  Senate  representing 
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the  grei  t  State  which  has  been  so  well 
represei.ted  by  Seiiator  Walters  during 
his  stay  here. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  personal 
friendship  and  my  regret  that  he  is 


ko  go  to  an  area  where  we  shall 


not  be  I  ible  to  see  him  so  often.  I  wish 
to  say  that  he  has  been  exceedingly 
faithful  in  his  attendance  upon  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  has]  been  exceedingly  sound  in  the 
express'  }n  of  his  Judgment  upon  the 
many  <  iv^'se  items  on  «(rhich  he  has 
vested.  He  has  been  completely  fearless 
In  the  e  cpression  of  his  opinions  and  his 
Judgmei  It  as  shown  by  his  votes. 

We  sliall  miss  him  greatly.  We  shall 
not  mlsi  htm.  however,  from  our  circle 
of  friem  Ls.  and  we  hope  that  he  will  come 
bcu:k  frc  quently.  I  know  that  he  will  find 
continu  )us  ways  to  serve  his  great 
State —  he  Volunteer  State — and  the 
great  N  ition  which  we  all  love  so  much. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  :iUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingulsl  ed  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  know  that  I  express 
the  vle\  s  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating], 
who  is  imavoldably  absent,  and  myself. 
In  wish  ng  a  happy  and  long  life  to  a 
most  gi  icious  and  generous  Senator. 

We  o  ime  to  know  people  aroimd  here 
very  well,  and  the  intimacy  of  our  con- 
tact and  the  fact  that  this  is  a  hard 
place  tc  get  to,  as  Joe  Martin  once  told 
me  whe  1 1  first  came,  only  makes  our  ex- 
periencii  here  the  more  Interesting  and 
important  In  ova  lives.  I  know  it  is  in 
the  life  of  the  Presiding  OflScer,  Senator 
Walter  s.  who  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
next  ses  don. 

I  wis  1  to  express  to  him  the  pleasure 
and  sat  sfaction  which  we  have  derived 
from  oi  r  association  with  him.  We  have 
observe  I  his  unfailing  courtesy,  sweet 
dlsposit  on,  and  lovable  char£u;ter.  We 
shall  niss  him  as  a  friend  sind  a  col- 
league. We  hope  that  he  will  come  to 
see  us  >ften.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
Senatoi  Keating  again,  and.  speaking  for 
him  ard  myself,  we  hope  for  Senator 
Walteis  a  healthful  life  and  fruitful 
service,  as  has  Just  been  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator frc  m  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  in  the 
service  3f  his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  g  TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  yield? 

Mr.  I  ;USSELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  S  lENNIS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
an  opp<  rtunlty  to  express  my  sentiments 
regardl  ig  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  greatly  regret  that  the  day  is  ap- 
proach! :ig  when  he  will  end  his  tenure 
here.  :  Juring  my  service  in  the  Senate 
no  one  has  come  along  who  has  made  a 
finer  icipression  or  contributed  more  in 
such  a  short  time  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Walters  has  affected 
legislat  on  and  he  has  affected  policy — 
always  in  a  constructive  way.  He  has 
made  riends  among  Senators.  Each 
Membe*  of  this  body  feels  that  he  is  a 
persons  1  friend. 

On  Wednesday  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Chlo  [Mr.  Lattsche]  mention  the 
attend!  nee  of  Senator  Walters  in  meet- 
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iie  Senate.   I  do  not  think  he  has 
Et  single  one  if  he  was  in  the  city 


character,  honor,  and  principle,  as  well 
as  Intelligence,  he  is  superb. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  East- 
land], who  happens  to  be  absent  from 
the  Chamber  at  the  present  moment. 
Joins  wholeheartedly  with  me  in  my  ex- 
pression of  those  sentiments.  I  have 
heard  him  express  them  many  times. 

Mr.  SPARIOVIAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  join  with  Sen- 
ators in  paying  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  at  the 
present  time. 

I  came  to  know  Senator  Walters  many 
years  ago,  long  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  admired  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  friend  then.  I  was  pleased  when 
I  heard  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  passing 
of  our  late  colleague  Estes  Kefauver  in 
the  Senate.  From  the  time  that  Senator 
Walters  made  his  decision  not  to  run 
again,  I  have  regretted  to  see  the  day 
come  when  he  would  take  his  departure 
from  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  no 
man — certainly  no  man  during  the  time 
that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate — has 
made  a  finer  impression  on  his  colleagues 
within  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
here.  Herb  Walters  is  a  good  Senator 
and  an  able  Senator.  He  is  a  good  citizen 
and  a  fine  friend. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  is  not  able 
to  be  present  today.  I  suppose  all  Sen- 
ators know  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Hill]  has  had  surgery.  He  has  gone 
home.  While  he  is  out  of  the  hospital 
and  back  in  his  home  in  Alabama,  he  is 
resting  and  recuperating.  Many  times 
Lister  Hill  and  I  have  talked  about 
what  a  fine  Senator  Herbert  Walters  is. 
I  know  that  if  my  colleague  were  here 
today,  he  would  pay  sterling  tribute  to 
the  fine  traits  that  characterize  this  man 
from  Tennessee.  I  join  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  has  been  expressed  by  so 
many  other  Senators  that  when  Senator 
Walters  goes  away  from  here  he  will  not 
forget  us  and  he  will  come  back  and  visit 
us  often.  I  know  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  and  a  delight  for  us  to  welcome 
him  back. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  j^eld  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
fellow  Senators  in  tribute  to  Senator 
Walters.  As  a  freshman  Senator  I  have 
been  most  appreciative  of  his  cooperation 
and  helpfulness  to  those  of  us  who  assist 
in  the  duties  of  presiding.  He  assisted 
many  times  in  that  duty.  I  happen  to 
know  that  to  date  Senator  Walters  has 
presided  133  V2  hours,  which  I  believe 
leads  the  pack  of  the  junior  Senators 
who  share  that  duty. 

Even  more  than  that,  I  can  yield  to  no 
other  Member  of  this  body  in  my  respect 
and  affection  for  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver.  I  think  Senator  Kefauver 
himself  would  have  been  proud  of  the 


of  real   and  considerate  value  to'al 
Senate  hi  all  of  its  deliberaUons 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  t 
wish  to  johi  the  Senator  from  Q^lk 
and  other  Senators  m  paying  tribut?S 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  rvr 
Walters] .  He  has  not  been  in  the  8«' 
ate  as  long  as  some  of  us.  HowevCTh* 
has  exhibited  very  good  sense  and  dlsa*! 
tion.  I  know  that  all  of  us  regretS 
leaving  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  present  Presiding  Offlew 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  W41' 
TERS] ,  that  I  feel  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
riched this  year  as  a  result  of  the  friend- 
ship which  has  developed  between  the 
two  of  us. 

He  has  been  a  fine  addition  to  the 
Senate.  I  shall  always  appreciate  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  associate  with 
him  on  a  very  personal  basis.  I  shall 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  that 
friendship,  even  though  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  not  be  an  ofiBcial 
Member  of  this  body.  I  trust  he  will 
come  back  to  see  us  frequently.  I  shall 
never  miss  an  opportunity,  when  I  am  In 
Termessee,  to  try  to  see  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleague,  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  today,  would  like  to  be 
associated  with  the  things  that  have  been 
said  about  Senator  Walters.  I  know  that 
others  who  are  not  In  the  Chamber  at 
this  time  hold  him  in  the  same  affection 
and  esteem.  On  their  behalf,  as  well  as 
my  own,  I  salute  you,  sir,  as  an  out- 
standing Tennessean  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
return  frequently  to  visit  us  in  these 
Halls. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  stanch  friend  who  is  also 
an  admired  and  respected  colleague.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  one  of  the 
most  tolerant  and  understanding  men  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  uncompromising 
in  matters  of  principle.  He  is  a  compas- 
sionate man,  a  true  and  loyal  friend.  He 
has  endeared  himself  to  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  because  of  his 
fairness  and  magnanimity.  He  is  indeed 
one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  Tennessee 
with  dedication,  devotion,  and  with  dis- 
tinction. He  has  shown  himself  to  be 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. By  his  statesmanlike  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  has  added  luster  to  the 
glorious  history  and  contribution  which 
has  made  Tennessee  and  our  Nation 
great.  We  came  into  this  illustrious  body 
as  comparative  newcomers  together. 
We  both  share  the  pride  which  comes 
when  a  man  has  served  for  many  yean 
in  public  ofiSce  in  his  home  State  and  then 
is  privileged  to  continue  that  service  on 
the  national  scene.  Our  beloved  col- 
league has  established  himself  as  an  aWe 
Senator,  making  an  enviable  record,  and 
presenting  a  challenge  to  whomever  fol- 
lows him. 

My  dear  wife  and  I  shall  always  cherish 
the  warm,  close,  and  affectionate  assoda- 


u^  with  our  confrere  and  his  lovely 
*^  This  association  has  been  harmo- 
JJ^  and  congenial  and  very  meanhigf  ul 

'"'Siinessee  can  well  be  proud  of  this 
fcilon  m  his  all-too-short  service  in 
STns  Senate,  because,  to  all  who  know 
Sm  the  name  Herbert  S.  Walters 
^^ds  for  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 
JJSrity  and  loyalty  to  worthy  ideals, 
wrsball  miss  you,  my  good  friend. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
JJy' Indeed  to  know  that  Senator  Her- 
^^  ^fJ AtTERS  will  not  be  with  jis  during 
5w  coming  year.  Both  as  a  seatmate 
I^  a  colleague,  I  have  found  him  a  wise, 
thoughtful,  and  most  enjoyable  friend, 
fremember,  too,  his  excellent  work  as  a 
Democratic  national  committeeman  for 
Tainessee.  » 

During  the  next  Congress,  I,  for  one, 
jhall  miss  having  his  advice,  counsel, 
thought,  and  help.  I  take  this  occasion 
to  wish  him  and  his  wife  the  very  best 
of  happiness  and  joy  in  the  future. 
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TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR   LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL 

li4rs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
summer  one  of  the  most  amazing  and  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  annals  of 
sports  happened — not  just  American 
sports  but  world  sports  as  well.  And  the 
rery  leader  of  the  group  making  this  un- 
believable achievement  came  from  the 
UJS.  Senate — from  one  of  our  very  own. 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  of  this  remarkable 
person  not  only  because  he  is  a  fellow 
Senator,  not  only  because  he  is  a  fellow 
New  Englander,  not  only  because  I  serve 
on  the  same  committees,  with  him,  but 
also  because  of  what  he  is  himself  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  human  being.  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
shares  my  pride  of  him  and  the  great 
credit  that  he  has  reflected  on  the  US. 
Senate. 

I  speak  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  for  whom  there  is  so  much 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection.  On 
July  4. 1914,  yovmg  Leverett  Saltonstall 
led  the  Harvard  crew  to  victory  in  the 
world's  foremost  rowing  contest — the 
Grand  Challenge  at  Henley-on-Thames 
of  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Harvard  crew  that  was  captained 
by  Leverett  Saltonstall  on  that  July  4, 
1914,  won  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  for 
the  United  States  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  the  first  time — ^the  first  American 
team  to  do  it.  Rowing  enthusiasts  re- 
gard this  as  the  world  series  of  interna- 
tional rowing.  It  is  easily  the  most 
coveted  cup  in  rowing  competition. 

Fifty  years  later,  on  July  4,  1964, 
"Liv's"  crew  returned  full  strength  to  the 
scene  of  their  great  victory  of  50  years 
past.  Every  member  of  that  great  and 
Illustrious  crew  was  present.  And  they 
stroked  a  half  mile  down  the  course  and 
back  again. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  de- 
lighted. Their  Mother  Queen  presented 
each  of  the  crew  a  specially  struck  gold 
commemorative  medal  marking  the  1914 


Harvard  victory.    Of  this  achievement, 
the  London  Times  said: 

This  Is  an  achievement  unique  in  the  an- 
nals of  Henley,  and  perhaps  of  any  other  team 
sport,  and  Its  celebration  Is  to  be  unique 
also.  The  Grand  Challenge  Cup  Is  the  oldest, 
Indeed  the  original,  Henley  trophy.  Every 
oarsman  aspires  to  win,  and  those  who  have 
done  so  know  that  there  Is  nothing  q\iite 
like  It. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  saying  goes, 
"This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which  dreams 
are  made."  That  saying  was  never  so 
dramatically  appropriate  as  in  describ- 
ing this  remarkable  reunion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  rare 
thrill  that  makes  your  spine  tingle — 
that  makes  you  warm  inside — that  gives 
you  inspiring  courage — and  gives  you 
a  truly  deep  feeling  of  friendship  for 
your  fellowman. 

I  salute  Captain  "Lev"  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  historic  crew  on  what  they 
did  on  July  4,  1914,  and  50  years  later 
on  July  4.  1964,  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  Uterally  for  every  human  be- 
ing in  the  world  in  the  great  hope  that 
their  magnificent  achievement  inspires. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  suppose  we  could  ex- 
pect it,  and  we  do  expect  it,  from  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
that  she  would  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
this  and  be  so  gracious  as  to  pay  tribute 
to  "Lev"  Saltonstall  for  what  was  really 
a  marvelous  achievement. 

As  the  London  Times  said,  the  Henley 
Regatta  is  eversrthing  in  the  rowing 
world.  There  may  be  many  other  races, 
but  everyone  wants  to  win  the  Henley. 

This  example  of  victory  of  a  crew 
which  was  led  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Saltonstall  is,  I  think, 
unparalleled,  so  far  as  I  know  from  fol- 
lowing sports,  in  which  the  same  team 
that  won  a  major  sporting  event  in  1914 
were  able,  together  with  the  same  cox- 
swain, to  get  back  into  a  shell  50  years 
later  and  row  on  the  Thames.  It  was  in- 
deed a  tribute  to  the  courage,  faith,  and 
friendship  of  these  men,  but  it  is  also  a 
spirit  which  our  British  friends  particu- 
larly and  greatly  admire.  I  know  from 
my  own  contacts  and  what  I  have  heard 
that  they  appreciated  the  effort  these 
gentlemen  made  in  returning  there  50 
years  later. 

I  pay  my  respect  to  Senator  Salton- 
stall. I  particularly  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
for  being  so  thoughtful  as  to  make  these 
expressions  possible  today. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  generous  words. 


served  recognition.  I  still  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  have  made  a  good 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  among  that  sizable  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  sons 
of  old  John  Harvard,  but  my  observation 
has  been  that  they  are  generally  very 
fine  citizens  and  great  Americans.  I 
know  of  none  of  them  who  stands  out 
more  in  those  quaUties  that  Leverett 
Saltonstall. 

When  he  was  Governor  of  his  State 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  my  own  State,  he  entertained 
us  in  order  to  make  us  feel  at  home  at 
Harvard.  He  put  us  up  in  Elliott  Hall. 
So  to  that  extent  I  have  been  close  to 
that  institution  of  learning. 

I  have  known  of  no  finer  person  in  my 
public  Ufe,  no  gentler  person,  no  firmer 
person  when  he  had  a  conviction. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  he  led  his  crew 
to  the  original  victory,  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised that  he  was  on  hand  to  lead  the 
crew  to  victory  again  in  their  triumphal 
trial  run  50  years  later. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  university  which  pro- 
duced him,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  having  said  these  kind  words  today. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  entirely  too  much  empha- 
sis placed  on  Harvard  University,  be- 
cause the  universities  of  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, Maine,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  and  many  others  are  just 
as  good,  but  those  universities  are  not 
endowed  with  age  and  the  traditions  and 
prestige  which  is  Harvard's,  and  rightly 
so.  We  are  all  one  in  honoring  a  son  of 
that  great  institution.  Whether  in  the 
field  of  athletics  or  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, when  there  is  a  job  to  be  done,  Lev- 
erett Saltonstall  is  one  to  do  it. 

I  am  deUghted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity and  privilege  to  pay  homage  to  a 
great  man,  a  man  who  is  an  inspiration 
to  us  and  the  Nation,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  for  joining 
me  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  great  ac- 
complishment. When  we  speak  of  phys- 
ical fitness,  I  know  of  no  greater  exam- 
ple of  it  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  AIKEN. 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  think  we  are  all  proud 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  also  envious  of  him  for  what 
he  has  done  in  repeating  his  triumphal 
performance  of  50  years  ago.  Naturally, 
he  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  giving  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  this  well  de- 


WHERE  WERE  THEY  WHEN 
NEEDED? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  and  approval  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Where  Were  They  When 
Needed?"  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Suwaimee  Democrat  at  Live  Oak, 
Fla.,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Tallahas- 
see Democrat.  Much  of  the  fine  little 
north  Florida  city  of  live  Oak  was  under 
several  feet  of  water  for  days,  as  a  result 
of  heavy  rsdnfall  that  accompanied  the 
recent  Hurricane  Dora. 
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This  ^torlal  reflects  so  truthfully  the 
kindly  relationship  between  our  white 
and  CO  ored  citizens  In  Florida  that  I 
desire  t  a  share  it  with  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  edi- 
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the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 
Sept.  20,  19e4] 

BU  WZRS  Trxt  Whxn  Nkkdkd? 
were  they? 

person    In    Suwannee    County 

community  has  been  the  victim 

unthinking,  and  unfeeling 

between    the    races    during    recent 


seen  agitators  come  Into  our  com- 
to  Insult  and  Inflame.     Several  Ton- 
instances  have  seen  violence  avert- 
)y  cool  heads  on  the  part  of  the  law 
uid  the  good  people  of  both  races 

iTora  the  papers  we  read  of  the  agl- 

F  }\irlng  into  o\ir  cities,  engineering 

w  lere  there  Is  none.     Ignorant  and 

ifnbecillc  trained  agitators  prey  upon 

ed  people  and  seek  to  threaten  ofiS- 

the  people. 

lind  of  law,  we  have  a  group  that  be- 

tiat  law  Is  only  for  one  side.     The 

agree  with  must  be  abided  by  all 

p|Bople,  but  those  they  disagree  with, 

pretext,  are  to  be  violated  with 

violence,  or  any  other  means. 

do  this  because  the  colored  peo- 

I  upposedly  persecuted  in  the  South. 

n  Live  0«k  we  have  had  our  prob- 

wAh    characters    similar    to    those    of 

Greenwl  ;h    Village,    where    otherwise    they 

I  e  cursing  and  defiling  free   enter- 

r  llglon,    capitalism,    labor,    manage- 

everyone  else — while  learning  to 

class  dope  addicts  and  strvimnilng 

tunes  on  a  uke. 

tbere  are  the  other  misguided  souls 

nto  our  land  like  the  mother  of  the 

of  Massachusetts.     What  possible 

she  had  in  St.  Augustine  Is  beyond 

would  resent   bitterly   the    family 

of  Florida's  Governor  going  to  that 

cause  strife  and  turmoil. 

do  this  in  the  name  that  they 


big  question  in  Live  Oak  today  is : 
they? 

a  large  part  of  the  colored  popula- 
;hls  city  is  homeless,  hungry,  poorly 

miserable,  and  fiooded  out  by  the 
storm  of  the  past  week. 

Is  the  NAACP,  where  Is  CORE,  the 

Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
Urban  League,  SNICK,  and  the  mxil- 
>f    other    organizations    that    Infest 


find  them, 
irho  did  the  colored  people  of  Su- 
:;ounty  turn  to?     As  In  all  times  past, 
to  their  fellow  citizens,  both 
white. 

aided  each  other. 

not  been  for  immediate  assistance 

Bed  Cross  and  Salvation  Army,  the 

Live  Oak  would  have  shared  what 

left. 

was  no  racial  strife  and  unrest  here 

Just  folks  who  have  for  years 

worked  In  harmony  determined  to 

faith  in  God,  sympathy,  and  under- 

g\ilde  their  efforts  to  bring  p>eace, 

normalcy  to  a  battered  and  fiood- 


tu  rned 
and 

ve 

1; 
thj 

<f 

WIS 


ind 
eomi  lunlty. 


r,OKB   and    the   NAACP   have   ald«d 

They  are  not  to  be  found.     TheOr 

are   doing   nothing.     They   do   not 


seemingly  find  it  to  their  liking  to  help  out 
their  colored  brethren  when  a  disaster  like 
this  strikes.  They  would  rather  spend  their 
time  ranting  and  raving,  rioting  and  looting, 
agitating  and  causing  strife  and  turmoil. 

They'll  be  back.    On  this  you  can  bet. 

We  would  hope  that  when  they  do,  the 
colored  people  of  this  community  will  ask 
them  a  simple  question:  Where  were  you 
when  you  were  needed? 


SUMMARY  OP  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS, 88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
faithful  observance  of  the  annual  rites 
of  the  Congress,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  summary  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during 
the  88th  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  following  my 
brief  statement. 

The  committee  has  enjoyed  a  business- 
like and  profitable  2  years  and  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
for  making  this  possible.  As  usual,  high 
honors  go  to  the  ranking  majority  and 
minority  members,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  but  many  others  have  been 
faithful  in  attendance  and  diligent  in 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  stated  that 
the  highlights  of  the  88th  Congress  in 
the  foreign  relations  field  were  the  ap- 
proval of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  the  joint  resolution  promot- 
ing the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia.  Of 
continuing  importance,  of  course,  were 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Acts  of  1963  and 
1964,  which  were  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  and  searching  scrutiny  by  Con- 
gress in  many  years.  International  fi- 
nancial institutions  were  strengthened  by 
approving  increases  in  the  resources  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Relations  with  our  good 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada,  were  im- 
proved by  approval  of  the  Chamizal 
Treaty  and  implementing  legislation,  of 
lower  Colorado  River  flood  control  pro- 
grams, by  the  presentation  of  a  statute 
to  Mexico,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park,  and  by  planning  the  participation 
in  the  Canadian  Universal  and  Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

The  committee's  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  was  completed  and  a  bill  making  im- 
provements in  the  law  passed  the  Senate 
July  6,  1964.  I  expect  that  this  bill  will 
be  finally  enacted  In  the  next  Congress. 

All  in  all,  the  committee  ended  the 
Congress  with  a  clean  calendar. 

TREATTES   ACTED   ON 

First.  Convention  on  extradition  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Sweden,  together  with  a  related  protocol, 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  24, 
1961.  Approved  October  22,  1963,  by  a 
vote  of  74  to  0. 

Second.  Additional  protocol  to  the 
treaty  of  extradition  of  January  13, 1961, 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  which 
additional  protocol  was  signed  at  Rio  de 


October  ft 

Janeiro  on  June  18, 1962.   Approved  a. 
tober  22.  1963.  by  a  vote  of  74  to  o  ^ 
Third.  The       International      r^m^ 
Agreement.  1962.  which  was  ooenwif 
signature  in  New  York  on  SeptemS-? 

1962.  in  the  English.  French  RuLn 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languagMaS 
was  signed  on  that  date  in  behalf  of  ttS 
United  States  of  America  and  a  niS* 
ber  of  other  countries.  Apnroveri  v?I 
21,  1963.  by  a  vote  of  69  to  20.         ^^ 

Fourth.  Consular  convention  betwp«, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  ^S 
signed  at  Seoul  on  January  8,  1963  An. 
proved  October  22.  1963,  by  a  votTnf 
74  to  0.  "*  •" 

Fifth.  Protocol  dated  at  Rome  Sea. 
tember  15.  1962.  to  amend  the  Convm 
tion  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
done  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944 
Approved  October  22.  1963.  by  a  vot*  rJi 
74  to  0.  ^ 

Sixth.  Convention  on  extradition  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, December  10,  1962.  Approved 
October  22,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  74  to  0. 

Seventh.  Consular  convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
together  with  a  protocol  relating  thereto! 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  22,  1963.  Ap^ 
proved  October  22,  1963,  by  a  vote  of 
74  to  0. 

Eighth.  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water,  signed  at  Mos- 
cow on  August  5,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.     Approved  September  24, 

1963,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 

Ninth.  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexi- 
can States  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Chamizal,  signed  at  Mexico  City 
on  August  29,  1963.  Approved  December 
17,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  1. 

Tenth.  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Austria  regarding  the  return  of  Austrian 
property,  rights,  and  interests,  signed  at 
Washington  on  January  30,  1959.  Ap- 
proved February  25,  1964,  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  24. 

Eleventh.  Protocol  modifying  and 
supplementing  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at 
Tokyo,  on  May  7,  1960,  supplementinj 
the  protocol  signed  at  Washington  on 
April  16,  1964.  Approved  July  29,  1964, 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

Twelfth.  Protocol  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo  on 
Augtist  14,  1962,  modifying  and  supple 
menting  the  convention  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  Income  signed  at  Washington 
on  April  16,  1964,  as  supplemented  by  the 
protocol  signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  23, 
1957,  and  as  modified  and  supplemented 
by  the  protocol  signed  at  Tokyo  on  W 
7,  1960.  Approved  July  29.  1964,  by  » 
vote  of  84  to  0. 
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*i.trfi«nth  Convention  between  the 
JSdStates  of  America  and  the  Grand 
H2Sv  of  Luxembourg  for  the  avoidance 
vinuble  taxation  of  income,  the  preven- 
innf  fiscal  evasion,  and  the  promotion 
'^^r^e^  investment,  signed  at  Wash- 
iJiSi  on  December  18,  1962.  Approved 
S^W  ?964.  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 
^)urteenth.  Text  of  amendments  of 
.^rmternational  Convention  for  the 
S^vcntlon  of  PoUutlon  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
S4  adopted  by  a  Conference  of  Con- 
tLi-tine  Governments  convened  at  Lon- 
Sm^  April  11.  1962.  Approved  Peb- 
JJary  25,  1964.  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

Fifteenth.  International  agreement 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  certain 
Ertits  m  the  Red  Sea.  Approved  Feb- 
JSary  25,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

Sixteenth.  Protocol  amending  the  in- 
terim convention  on  conservation  of 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  9,  1957,  which  pro- 
tocol was  signed  at  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada,  Japan,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  Approved  Jan- 
uary 30,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0. 

Seventeenth.  Protocol,  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  October  23,  1963,  modifying 
and  supplementing  the  extension  to  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  of  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  certain 
other  taxes.  Approved  on  July  29,  1964, 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

Eighteenth.  Supplementary  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
relating  to  income  and  other  taxes 
signed  at  Stockholm  on  October  22,  1963, 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  con- 
vention and  accompanying  protocol  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal 
administrative  assistance  in  the  case  of 
Income  and  other  taxes,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  23,  1939.  Approved 
July  29,  1964,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

Nineteenth.  Protocol  of  the  Prolonga- 
tion of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment of  1958,  dated  at  London,  August 
1,  1963.  Approved  January  30,  1964,  by 
a  vote  of  80  to  0. 

Twentieth.  Partial  Revision  of  Radio 
Regulations,  Geneva,  1959,  and  the  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  signed  at  Gfeneva  on 
November  8,  1963,  by  delegates  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other 
countries  represented  at  the  Extraordi- 
nary Administrative  Radio  Conference 
held  at  Geneva  October  7  through  No- 
vember 8,  1963.  Approved  February  25, 
1964,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

Twenty-first.  Protocol  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Greece, 
dgned  at  Athens  on  Februray  12,  1964, 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  con- 
vention of  February  20,  1950,  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons.  Approved  June  23,  1964,  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  0. 


Twenty -second.  Protocol  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  signed  at  Washington 
under  date  of  February  8,  1949,  which 
protocol  relates  to  harp  and  hood  seals. 
The  protocol  was  signed  at  Washington 
under  date  of  July  15, 1963,  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  11  other  govern- 
ments. Approved  June  23,  1964,  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  0. 

Twenty-third.  Supplementary  con- 
vention to  the  extradition  convention  of 
October  26,  1901,  and  the  supplementary 
convention  of  June  20,  1935,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Belgium, 
which  supplementary  convention  was 
signed  at  Brussels  on  November  14,  1963. 
Approved  August  6,  1964,  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  0. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

First.  S.  284,  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  R. 
Loop,  the  widow  of  Carl  R.  Loop.  Pri- 
vate Law  88-297.  Approved  August  30, 
1964. 

Second.  S.  745,  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments in  annuities  under  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system. 
Conference  report  agreed  to  by  House 
September  30,  1964. 

Third.  S.  777,  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions and  to  modify  the  personnel  secu- 
rity procedures  for  contractor  employees. 
Authorizes  $20  million  for  2  years.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-186.  Approved  November  26, 
1963. 

Fourth.  S.  944,  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation by  the  United  States  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commem- 
orating the  independence  of  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Public  Law  88-399. 
Approved  August  4,  1964. 

Fifth.  S.  949,  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  as  amended — 
63  Stat.  734-736.  Amended  and  passed 
Senate  December  6,  1963. 

Sixth.  S.  1512,  to  authorize  one  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Passed  Senate  July 
16,  1963. 

Seventh.  S.  1627,  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission 
for  Supervision  and  Control  of  Laos — 
ICC — as  provided  In  article  18  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  Declaration  on  the  Neu- 
trality of  Laos.  Public  Law  88-468.  Ap- 
proved on  August  20,  1964. 

Eighth.  S.  1917,  to  provide  authority 
to  protect  heads  of  foreign  states  and 
other  designated  officials.  Public  Law 
88-493.     Approved  August  27,  1964. 

Ninth.  S.  2136,  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Amended  and  passed  Senate 
July  6,  1964. 

Tenth.  S.  2213,  to  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Amended  and  passed  Sen- 
ate, December  6,  1963. 

Eleventh.  S.  2214,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. Public  Law  88-310.  Approved 
May  28,  1964. 


Twelfth.  S.  2394,  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance with  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  signed  August  29,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Public  Law 
88-300.    Approved  April  29,  1964. 

Thirteenth.  S.  2455,  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  <75  Stat.  612) , 
as  amended.  Public  Law  88-285.  Ap- 
proved March  17, 1964. 

Fourteenth.  S.  2464,  to  establish  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park,  and  for  other  pin-poses.  Public 
Law  88-363.    Approved  July  7,  1964. 

Fifteenth.  S.  2905,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  General 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Canadian 
Universal  and  International  Exhibition, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Public  Law 
88-586.  Approved  September  11,  1964. 
Sixteenth.  S.  3074,  to  give  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain international  bridges.  Passed  Sen- 
ate August  5,  1964. 

Seventeenth.  H.R.  5207,  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes  and  to  amend  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Claims  Act  of 
1962.  Public  Law  88-94.  Approved  Au- 
gust 12,  1963. 

Eighteenth.  H.R.  7044,  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  193,  83d  Congress,  relating  to  the 
Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. Public  Law  88-240.  Approved 
December  23,  1963. 

Nineteenth.  H.R.  7405,  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  vote  for  an  increase  in 
the  Bank's  authorized  capital  stock. 
Public  Law  88-178.  Approved  November 
13,1963. 

Twentieth.  H.R.  7406,  to  provide  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Public  Law  88-259.  Approved  January 
22,  1964. 

Twenty-first.  H.R.  7419,  to  authorize 
the  conclusion  of  agreements  with  Mex- 
ico for  joint  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  flood  control 
works  on  the  lower  Colorado  River,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
13  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Public  Law  88- 
411.    Approved  August  10,  1964. 

Twenty -second.  H.R.  7885,  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  and  for  other  purposes. 
Authorizes  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  Public  Law  88-205.  Approved  De- 
cember 16, 1963. 

Twenty-third.  H.R.  9009,  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended. 
Authorizes  $102  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  Public  Law  88-200.  Approved 
December  13,  1963. 

Twenty-fourth.  H.R.  11380,  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Conference  report  agreed  to,  October  2, 
1964. 

Twenty -fifth.  H.R.  11754,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926, 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
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and  for  other  purposes.    Public  Law  88- 
414.     A  ^proved  August  10.  1964. 

Twen  y-8ixth.  HM.  12259,  to  amend 
the  Int<  mational  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  for  the  determination 
of  the  c  mounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of 
the  Un  ted  States  against  the  Govern- 
ment o '  Cuba.  Amended  and  passed 
Senate  September  8,  1964. 

Twen  ;y-seventh.  HJl.  12342,  to  au- 
thorize »rtain  retired  and  other  person- 
nel of  tl  e  UJ5.  Government  to  accept  and 
wear  d  Mirations,  presents,  and  other 
things  t  sndered  them  by  certain  foreign 
countrlt  8.  Amended  and  passed  Senate 
SeptemI  ler  2,  1964. 

Twen  y-elghth.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 60,  providing  for  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  America  of  an  instru- 
ment fc  r  the  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  International  Labor 
Organiz  ition.  Public  Law  8a-65.  Ap- 
proved   fuly  17,  1963. 

Twen  y-ninth.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 72  favoring  the  holding  of  the 
Olympic  games  in  America  in  1968. 
Public  lAw  88-124.  Approved  Septem- 
ber 16,    .963. 

Thlrt  Bth.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
120,  providing  for  the  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  the  17th  International 
Publish*  rs  Congress.  Public  Law  88-298. 
Approve  i  April  17,  1964. 

Thirty-first.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162.  ext  jnding  recognition  to  the  Inter- 
nationa Exposition  for  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia i  n  the  year  1968  and  authorizing 
the  Preudent  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  ipon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  a  id  foreign  coimtries  to  take  part 
in  the  ]  Exposition.  Public  Law  88-496. 
Approve  i  August  27,  1964. 

Thirtj  -second.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 324  extending  an  invitation  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic  games  in 
the  Uni;ed  States.  Public  Law  88-95. 
Approve  1  August  12,  1963. 

Thirt3 -third.  House  Joint  Resolution 
405,  to  ijnend  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding f  )r  U.S.  participation  in  the  In- 
tematio  lal  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Industriil  Property.  Public  Law  88-69. 
Approve  1  July  19.  1963. 

Thlrt5 -fourth.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 778  to  provide  for  participation  by 
the  Gov  jmment  of  the  United  States  in 
The  Ha  rue  Conference  on  Private  In- 
tematio]  tal  Law  and  the  International — 
Rome — :  nstitute  for  the  Unification  of 
Private  ^aw,  and  authorizing  appropri- 
ations tt  eref  or.  Public  Law  88-244.  Ap- 
proved I  ecember  30. 1963. 

Thirty -fifth.  House  Joint  Resolution 
779.  to  unend  the  joint  resolution  of 
January  28, 1948,  relating  to  membership 
and  par  icipation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  S<  uth  Pacific  Commission,  so  as  to 
authorizi!  certain  appropriations  there- 
under for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 
Public  :  iaw  88-263.  Approved  Janu- 
ary 31,  1 )64. 

Thirty -sixth.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1145,  to  )romote  the  maintenance  of  in- 
tematk)]  a1  peace  and  security  in  south- 
east Asia.  Public  Law  88-408.  Ap- 
proved A  ugust  10,  1964. 

CONCUKWCNT  RISOLtJTIONS 

First.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
58,  to  p-int  5,000  additional  copies  of 


hearings  on  Executive  M,  88th  Congress, 
1st  session.  House  amendment  agreed  to 
by  Senate  October  28,  1963. 

Second.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
343,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  article  19  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Passed  Senate  on 
August  20, 1964. 

SENATE   RESOLUTIONS 

First.  Senate  Resolution  25,  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  studies 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  their 
administration.  Agreed  to  March  14, 
1963. 

Second.  Senate  Resolution  26,  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  continue  its  study  of  the  activi- 
ties of  nondiplomatic  representatives  of 
foreign  principals.  Agreed  to  March  14. 
1963. 

Third.  Senate  Resolution  152,  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  study  entitled, 
"Problems  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Part- 
nership— n."    Agreed  to  June  17,  1963. 

Fourth.  Senate  Resolution  168,  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  attend  the  next  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Association  to  be  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaya.    Agreed  to  July  11,  1963. 

Fifth.  Senate  Resolution  240,  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  additional 
copies,  the  second  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Humphrey  amendment.  Agreed  to  April 
16,  1964. 

Sixth.  Senate  Resolution  277,  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  examine  and  study  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Agreed 
to  February  10, 1964. 

Seventh.  Senate  Resolution  339,  au- 
thorizing the  sending  of  observers  from 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  the  next  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association  in  Jamaica.  Agreed  to  July 
23, 1964. 

Eighth.  Senate  Resolution  369.  to  print 
additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  "East-West  Trade— A  Compila- 
tion of  Views  of  Businessmen.  Bankers, 
and  Academic  Experts."  Agreed  to  Sep- 
tember 25, 1964. 

Ninth.  Senate  Resolution  371,  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.    Agreed  to  September  25.  1964. 

CONFIRMATION    OF    NOMINATIONS 

As  of  October  1,  128  nominations  for 
appointments  as  Ambassadors,  ofBcials 
In  the  State  Department,  and  so  forth, 
had  been  confirmed  as  well  as  3,863  nomi- 
nations in  the  Foreign  Service. 


October  t 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions sundry  nominations  have  been  fa- 
vorably reported.  I  ask  for  their  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  move  that 
the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


REPRESENTATIVES  AND  aLTRd 
NATE  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  tS; 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA^ 
THE  19TH  SESSION  OP  THE  Qh? 
ERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  UNTnm 
NATIONS  ™ 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  foUowln, 
nominations  to  the  19th  session  of  ttl 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  NaUoS- 

Representatives:  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  ^ 
Illinois:  Russell  B.  Long,  U.S.  Senator  f'r«« 
the  State  of  Louisiana;  Prank  Carlson  n? 
Senator  frona  the  State  of  Kansas-  Wllii.» 
C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  6olumb£ 
Francis  T.  P    Plimpton,  of  New  York 

Alternate  Representatives:  Charlet  W 
Yost,  of  New  York;  Franklin  H.  WiUlams.  nf 
California;  Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Tillett,  ofNmtt 
Carolina;  Richard  N.  Gardner,  of  the  DisWrt 
of  Columbia;  Charles  P.  Noyes,  of  New  York 

Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  of  New  York  to  ^ 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  rf 
America  on  the  Tr\isteeship  CouncU  of  thi 
United  Nations,  vice  Sydney  R  YatM 
resigned.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  Foreign  Service. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


CONSULS  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominations 
of  John  W.  Bowling,  Robert  A.  Hurwitch, 
John  A.  Lacey,  and  Walter  J.  Mueller  to 
be  Consuls  General  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OP 
CLASS  3,  CONSUI^,  AND  SECRE- 
TARIES IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominations 
of  Robert  L.  Walklnshaw,  Thomas  E. 
Walsh,  and  John  C.  Welsert  to  be  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  3.  consuls,  and 
secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICER  O? 
CLASS  4 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominatl<m 
of  Robert  L.  Dowell,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Pordgn 
Service  officer  of  class  4,  a  consul,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Richard  Noyes  Viets  for  appointment 
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-  «  isvireign  Service  officer  of  class  6,  a 
Hf^MfSil  of  career,  and  a  secretary  in 
S?S^^atic   service   of   the   United 

^*^P^Dm6  OFFICER.    Without 
wi^Hon  the  Spiination  Is  confirmed. 
T^e  Chief  Cle^roceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry other  nominations  In  the  Foreign 

*^J2*^^FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ock  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
J^s  be  considered  and  confirmed  en 

^^Trtie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  RESERVE 
OFFICERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Foreign  Service 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  STAFF 
OFFICER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  J.  Stanger,  a  Foreign  Service 
staff  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of  the  United 

Ofofpc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations.  , 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  move  that 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
Senate   resumed    the    consideration 
legislative  business. 


the 

the 
of 


one  who  frequently  finds  himself  sup- 
porting or  advancing  a  minority  point 
of  view. 

The  graciousness  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  complete  fairness  and  im- 
partiality, and  his  insistence  that  mi- 
nority views  be  given  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  Senate  as  majority  views  has 
endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 

I  want  the  majority  leader  to  know 
that  as  we  adjourn  sine  die  tonight  he 
will  be  leaving  Washington  to  take  up 
his  campaign  for  reelection  in  Montana. 
I  know  that  will  not  be  too  difficult  a 
task.  He  will  do  it  with  the  heartfelt 
appreciation  and  best  wishes  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  no  long- 
er is  there  any  doubt  that  this  Congress 
has  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  Congress  has  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  this  century — certainly  of  this 
generation.  It  has  variously  been  called 
the  Education  Congress,  the  Conserva- 
tion Congress,  and  the  Accomplishment 
Congress.  It  has  been  most  definitely 
an  Accomplishment  Congress,  even  if  in 
these  closing  days  of  the  session  Con- 
gress finds  it  difficult  to  accomplish  its 
own  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  single  person  can 
properly  be  called  the  architect  of  this 
achievement  record,  it  is  the  able,  dis- 
tinguished, and  beloved  majority  lead- 
er, MncE  Mansfield.  His  unfailing  pa- 
tience, his  indomitable  good  humor,  and 
his  quiet  persistence  have  served  all  of 
us,  and  have  been  the  blueprint  for  the 
fine  record  of  this  Congress.  Thanks  to 
his  design,  a  "can-do"  Congress  has 
emerged  as  a  "did-do"  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  complete  sin- 
cerity that  I  voice  my  respect  and  my 
admiration  for  the  majority  leader.  I 
extend  to  him  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions. He  has  earned  the  praise  of  all 
us;  he  certainly  deserves  it.  Every  one 
of  us  is  richer  for  his  efforts,  and  so  is 
the  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  to  have  the  Senate  adjourn  sine 
die  without  expressing  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  the  people  of  Montana.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  in  this  body  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  people  of  Montana  for 
sending  to  us  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana,  our  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  continuing  my 
service  in  the  Senate  next  January  under 
the  leadership  of  our  majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  use  as  a  de- 
scriptive term  when  one  speaks  of  Mike 
Mansfield  the  word  "noble."  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  noble  man  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  about  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  because  undoubtedly 
I  am  one  of  those  in  the  Senate  who 
from  time  to  time  present  to  him  some 
problems  of  leadership.  This  is  alway» 
true  when  a  leader  must  deal  with  some- 


McNAMARA'S  WAR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Record  certain 
material  in  the  form  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  usual  material,  including  a 
sampling  of  the  correspondence  that  I 
have  received  in  support  of  my  position 
against  McNamara's  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  support  of  my  position  in  op- 
position to  foreign  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2,  1964] 

What  Are  Oub  Wab  Aims  in  Sottth  Vietnam? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  1. — The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  once  more  reviewing  Its  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam  and  once  again  It  Is  deeply 
divided  about  how  to  proceed. 

There  Is  general  agreement  at  all  levels 
of  the  Government  that  the  political  in- 
stability In  South  Vietnam  is  Increasing. 
The  division  Is  between  those  Johnson  aids 
who  want  to  expand  the  war  Into  Communist 
North  Vietnam  with  the  direct  participation 
of  ua.  troope,  and  those  who  believe  the 


risks   of   such   a   policy   outweigh   the   ad- 
vantages. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  division 
runs  so  deep.  What  Is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand Is  why  the  administration  Is  pressing  a 
review  of  the  poUcy  at  this  time.  While  the 
political  situation  In  Saigon  Is  said  offlclaUy 
to  bo  deteriorating,  the  administration  Insists 
that  there  Is  no  danger  of  coUapse  there  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  Ambassador  Max- 
well Taylor  has  stated  this  week  that  the 
CJommunlst  military  assault  on  South  Viet- 
nam Is  further  from  success  now  than  ever 
before. 

FBOVOKING    AM    INCIDENT? 

If  this  Is  true,  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
why  some  prominent  officials,  a  few  weeks 
before  a  national  election,  should  be  talking 
so  openly  about  expanding  the  war.  and  not 
only  advocating  but  almost  lobbying  for  such 
a  coiirse  of  action. 

It  Is  even  possible  now  to  hear  officials  of 
this  Government  talking  casually  about  how 
easy  It  would  be  to  "provoke  an  Incident"  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that  would  Justify  an 
attack  on  North  Vietnam,  and  thus,  accord- 
ing to  this  thesis,  enable  the  United  States 
to  bring  strong  military  pressure  on  the 
Communists  there  to  let  up  on  their  pressure 
on  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  himself  is  not  engaging 
In  any  such  blithe  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  empha- 
sizing that  the  United  States  is  merely  there 
to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  to  preserve 
their  own  freedom. 

"We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  for  Asian  boys,"  he  said  this 
week.  "We  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  a 
nation  with  700  million  people  (Communist 
China),  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia. 

"So  what  are  we  doing?  We  are  staying 
there  and  supplying  the  South  Vietnamese 
with  some  of  the  things  that  we  have.  We 
have  20,000  men  out  there  advising  and  help- 
ing them  but  we  are  not  about  to  start 
another  war  and  we're  not  about  to  run  away 
from  where  we  are." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs.  Wllllajn  P. 
Bundy.  put  the  emphasis  another  way  this 
week  In  Tokyo. 

"Expansion  of  the  war  outside  South  Viet- 
nam, while  not  a  course  we  want  or  seek," 
he  said,  "could  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  in- 
creased external  pressures  of  the  Commu- 
nists, Including  a  rising  scale  of  Infiltration." 
These  two  statements,  both  reflecting  of- 
ficial attitudes  often  expressed  here,  illustrate 
the  ambiguity  of  U.S.  policy  In  that  penin- 
sula. For  months  and  even  years,  this  Gov- 
ernment Insisted  that  American  troope  and 
material  were  In  Vietnam  merely  to  ^^elp  that 
government  help  Itself.  It  was  emphasized 
that  the  war  was  their  war  and  that  every- 
thing depended  on  South  Vietnam's  ability 
to  unify  itself  and  use  American  help  effec- 
tively. 

As  South  Vietnamese  unity  and  military  ef- 
ficiency have  declined,  however,  the  United 
States  has  gradually  begun  to  restate  Its  alms 
and  to  emphasize  that  "the  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  Its  national  Interest  and 
to  world  peace,  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional p>eace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia." 
In  short,  what  started  as  a  limited  com- 
mitment to  play  a  subsidiary  role,  has  grad- 
ually become  a  U.S.  commitment  not  only  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  security  of  South 
Vietnam,  but  of  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 
This  larger  commitment  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  congressional  resolution,  and  It  has  en- 
couraged not  only  those  who  want  to  ex- 
pand the  war  Into  the  north  but  those  here 
who  think  they  see  a  clever  way  of  doing 
this  by  "provoking  an  incident." 

There  \b,  of  course,  always  a  lot  of  caaiial 
talk  here  while  major  policies  are  In  dispute, 
but  this  Is  an  odd  time  and  an  odd  way  to 
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Septzmber  27,  1964. 
Dkar  ifczNAToa  MoasE:  Here  are  my  efforts 
to  thanl  you  and  to  let  you  know  that  you 
are  appi  eclated  for  the  honest  and  coura- 
geous St  Euid  on  Vietnam  and  the  part  the 
United  S  tates  Is  playing  there. 

Last  V  eek  a  mother  told  us,  several  of  us, 
how  wor  rled  she  was  because  her  son  was  a 
soldier,  i  ^  plain  soldier  In  Vietnam  and  she 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  2  weeks  where- 
as he  ui  ually  wrote  every  week.  But  Vlet- 
the  most  terrible  place  for  him  to 
felt  so  helpless.  We  told  her  to 
President  Johnson  and  our  Washing- 
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soon  be  United  Nations  Day.    So  I 

will  admit  the  sense  of  your  posi- 

the  need  for  the  UJJ.  to  take  over. 

that  we  are  so  senseless  about 

real  China  doesn't  help  matters. 

you  and  may  you  have  the  strength 

to  continue  in  your  good  work. 


couiage 
SI:  icerely, 

SxATTL  E,  Wash. 


Mrs.  Pattlini  Swanson. 


Mess  in  Vietnam 

The  d(  epening  frustration  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion In  g  [>uth  Vietnam  calls  for  a  more  pene- 
trating i  nalysis  and  report  than  those  given 
by  Ambj  ssador  Maxwell  Taylor  In  Washlng- 
toB  last  ^  reek. 

Althoi  gh  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  remains  as 

ifter  the  bloodless  military  coup  and 

and     the    State    Department 

asserts  its   confidence   in   him,    it    is 

±iat  his  power  was  weakened,  if  not 
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p:  oclalmed  for  himself  and  to  prom- 

constitution  and  free  election  of  a 

jovemment  revealed  the   basic  in- 

of  Ms  rule. 

revolt  which  forced  him  to  flee 

confirmed  his  lack  of  authority  in  the 

Although  the  army  generals 

cfown  and  withdrew  their  troops  be- 

force  generals  Insisted  on  restoring 

his   seat,    this    left   Khanh    little 

Now  it  Is  the  air  force  that  has 

onder    control.      Reportedly,    eight 

feneraJs  demand  widespread  civilian 

and  military  reforms. 
makes  Ambassador  Taylor  and  the 
playcallers  look  so  ineffective  is 
army  action  against  Khanh   over 
apparently  came  as  a  complete 
While  General  Taylor  was  reassiLr- 
admlnlstration    and    congressional 
tfaat  the  Vietnam  situation  was  im- 
Malcolm  Browne,  of  the  Associated 
reporting  strong  hints  of  another 
occurred  on  schedule. 
In  the  streets  or  a  splinter  move- 
troops  and  tanks  can  send  Khanh 
>ther  members  of  the  ruling  trium- 
s<|uttllng   into   hiding,    there    is   ob- 
leadership  on  which  the  United 


States  can  depend  for  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Vietcong  Communists. 

Former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  re- 
ported limited  success  in  interesting  friendly 
Western  nations  in  making  at  least  a  token 
contribution  to  the  antlcommunlsm  fight  In 
Vietnam.  Such  support  is  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
vided after  the  events  of  the  past  weekend. 

The  failure  of  U.S.  policy  to  achieve  note- 
worthy progress  against  the  Vietcong  forces 
and  the  instability  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  are  an  embarrassment  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  the  election  approaches.  His 
Republican  opponent.  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water,  has  not,  however,  offered  any  reason- 
able plan  to  Improve  the  situation.  It's  a 
mess  and  no  one  seems  to  know  the  way  out. 
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Lemont,  III., 
September  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Hardly  a  day  goes 
by  but  that  I  read  an  excellent  quote  from 
your  speeches  against  continuation  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  in  some  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. I  am  so  grateful  to  and  for  you  and 
Senator  Gruening. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  that  you  considered  my 
support  for  your  stand  on  this  Vietnam  issue 
to  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  share  one  of  my 
letters  with  your  fellow  Senators.  I  do  hope 
it  helped  to  strengthen  your  own  stand.  It 
has  Just  come  to  my  attention  that  you  in- 
cluded my  letter  in  your  August  21  speech  in 
the  Senate.  If  you  have  any  extra  copies  of 
the  speech.  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
having  three  or  four  of  them. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  en- 
closed copies  of  my  letters  (1)  to  President 
Johnson,  and  (2)  to  the  Washington  Post 
editor. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  your  good  health 
to  enable  you  to  continue  your  humane  and 
principled  stand   for  a  peaceful  settlement 
now  of  the  South  Vietnamese  war. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Phillips. 

I  Lemont.  III., 

September  30, 1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Each  day  the  war  con- 
tinues in  Vietnam,  innocent  people  die,  and 
danger  of  escalation  of  the  war  grows. 

The  latest  news  re  "hot  pursuit"  Into  the 
airspace  and  waters  of  China  and  other  na- 
tions bordering  Vietnam  Is  disturbing  indeed. 

Please  listen  to  learned,  reasonable,  experi- 
enced, and  respKinsible  leaders  like  Senators 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  Gruening,  of  Alaska, 
and  start  immediately  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  realize  you  are  too  busy  campaigning  to 
read  letters,  but  I  hope  some  of  your  aids 
will  have  a  moment  to  read  the  enclosed 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  report  to  you  that  many  people  expect 
you  to  Ignore  the  "soft  on  communism"  ac- 
cusation of  Senator  Goldwater  and  to  set- 
tle the  Vietnamese  war  peacefully  and  now. 

I  am  campaigning  in  my  humble  way  for 
you,  but  I  could  put  more  enthusiasm  into 
it  If  you  would  stop  the  slaughter  of  inno- 
cents in  Vietnam.  I  think  I  am  not  alone  In 
this  feeling. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
I  Mary  Phillips. 

Lemont,  III.,  September  29, 1964. 
Editor,  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Recently,  William  Miller,  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  was  asked:  "If 
elected,  what  will  the  Republicans  do  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam?" 

Mr.  Miller  replied  that  after  conferring 
with  the  Pentagon,  State  Department,  mili- 
tary  advisers   in    South    Vietnam,   and   the 


South  Vietnamese  Government   th««  » 
conclude  the  war.  '  "^"^  *«>l«i 

His  reply  is  ambiguous.    Just  what  a^^  v 
mean    by    "conclude    the    war"?    How?    » 
did  not  say  he  would  confer  with  the  il-T 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  if^ 
Vietnam,  nor  the  governments  of  North  m- 
nam.  Cambodia,  Laos,  nor  any  of  the  i* 
tions   which   negotiated  a  settlements^: 
France  In  1954.     Does  he  mean  he  would^!^ 
cline  to  confer  with  them?    Was  any  vu^t. 
concluded    without    conferences    with   m?' 
other    side?     Or    does    Mr.    Miller   tor^ 
only  a  military  solution?  ^^ 

If  so,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  bim  ♦« 
look  back  10  years:  Prance  had  spent  7  vea« 
and  7  months  fighting  the  dirty  war  in  y^ 
nam.  She  had  lost  100,000  of  her  sons  kiUtf 
or  missing,  with  another  140,000  wound^ 
She  had  spent  $5  bUllon  (of  which  the  UniS" 
States  contributed  2  billions) .  Yet  she  nc 
ognlzed  there  was  no  military  solution  Shj 
met  with  representatives  of  14  nations  at  1 
conference  In  Geneva  and  negotiated  a  aeu 
tlement. 

It  is  time  for  Mr.  Miller— and  President 
Johnson  and  Senators  Humphrey  and  Gold- 
water — to  recognize,  as  France's  President 
De  Gaulle  did,  that  there  is  no  military  go- 
lution.  It  is  past  time  to  begin  prepara- 
tions to  reconvene  the  14-nation  confer- 
ence, or  to  call  on  the  United  Nations  to 
negotiate  a  conclusion  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Phillips. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 
September  27. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:   We  sincerely  appreciate 
your  recent  remarks  concerning  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  particularly  In  Vietnam. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henninos. 


September  27,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  This  morning's  newi 
accounts  of  the  President's  alleged  poet- 
Tonkin  "hot  pursuit"  orders  only  indicate 
how  close  to  war  we  are.  They  reflect  a 
decade  In  Indochina  of  Ineptitude,  short- 
sightedness, tomfoolery,  and  illegality,  on  oui 
part.  We,  the  people,  have  been  for  10  yean 
insulted  by  the  lack  of  straight  talking 
about  the  realities  of  life  and  death  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  must  have  a  political  settle- 
ment and  we  must  bring  China  into  the  VS. 
and  the  conference  table  before  it  is  too  late. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Levy,  MD. 


September  28,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Not  too  long  ago,  my 
husband  and  I  read  portions  of  your  speech 
that  was  made  to  the  Congress  regarding 
Vietnam.  Sir,  it  Is  with  heartfelt  thanki 
that  I  write  this  letter  to  you.  As  never 
before  have  we  ever  read  or  heard  the  true 
facts  before.  We  regret  that  this  speech 
was  buried  in  the  back  pages  of  the  daily 
newspaper  and  not  on  the  front  page  where 
it  belonged.  It  is  truly  disheartening  to 
know  that  out  of  the  many  political  repre- 
sentatives in  our  Government,  you  are  the 
only  one  that  will  and  do  present  the  truth 
about  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam.  Youi 
knowledge  and  intelligence  regarding  thU 
subject,  sir,  are  second  to  none.  To  ua, 
Senator,  you  are  10  feet  tall. 

My  husband  and  I  only  wish  that  you  were 
our  Senator,  ao  that  we  could  cast  a  vote  for 
you  to  say  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Livml' 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Pla. 
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THE  UNivERsrrr  or  Wisconsin, 
ttawaukee,  Wis..  September  23. 1964. 
n«B  senator  Morse:  Please  add  my  let- 
,  rnubiisbed  in  the  local  paper  to  the  Im- 
wive  outpouring  of  support  and  tribute 
Sl!Zonial8  of  which  have  filled  many  pages 
5the  congressional   Record.     Yours    was 
o..  one    small    voice    of    consclenoe— with 
SrtiDnNO— that  I  am  sTire  a  later  generation 
f  wteer  Americans  will  treasure  and  honor. 
Thr  reactionary  right  is  on  the  warpath  in 
^erlcan  and  on  foreign  policy  it  is  difficult 
^express  publicly  prudent  Judgments.    My 
!rife  and  friends  have  questioned  the  wisdom 
irai  exposing  myself  in  such  a  sensitive 
!«ue  but  I  told  them:  I  must  follow  Sena- 
tor M0W5E,  who  has  done  an  infinitely  braver 
thlDK  than  I,  we  have  only  to  follow  in  hU 
psth    All  honor  for  leading  the  way. 
Yours, 

Manuel  Gottlieb, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Aug.  14,  1964] 

August  10. 1964. 

Dbab  EorroR:  Bravo  for  Senator  Morse  for 
Ills  trenchant  criticism  of  American  conduct 
in  the  Tonkin  Bay  crisis.  We  rlGOced  nuclear 
holocaiist  to  force  the  removal  of  Soviet 
missiles  placed  90  miles  away  from  our 
shores.  Has  not  America  given  equal  affront 
in  patrolling  with  hostile  military  craft 
waters  used  extensively  for  coastal,  fishing, 
and  island  shipping  in  a  bay  fronted  en- 
tirely by  unfriendly  nations  whom  we  do  not 
recognize.  The  movement  in  such  waters 
of  hostile  military  craft  hazards  the  risk  of 
Incidents  as  the  history  of  interi^atlonal 
politics  abundantly  shows.  In  any  Incident 
military  craft  must  always  defend  themselves 
when  attacked  or  obstructed.  Ours  are  re- 
ported to  have  so  done  with  wide  disparity 
between  damage  suffered  and  infiicted.  When 
guch  incidents  recur  the  powers  involved 
are  obligated  to  seek  to  assess  the  situation 
and  intentions  of  the  other  side  through 
direct  negotiations.  If  such  negotiations  are 
unavailing,  then  our  obligations  under  the 
UJJ.  Charter  requires  that  before  undertak- 
ing direct  military  action  that  complaint  in 
the  United  Nations  be  made  of  the  offending 
behavior  so  that  the  appropriate  investiga- 
tion and  factfinding  can  be  made  and 
remedies  devised.  We  are  not  without 
friends  in  the  U.N.  and  our  cause  thei^e  would 
not  have  been  a  forlorn  one.  Incidehts  need 
to  be  investigated  carefully  since  the  history 
of  diplomacy  shows  how  frequently  govern- 
ments will  stretch  the  bounds  of  truth  or 
will  devise  what  in  candor  we  once  described 
as  "coverup"  stories  when  incidents  are  re- 
ported or  interpreted. 

But  even  before  a  U.N.  investigation  was 
commenced  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
while  labeling  North  Vietnam  the  f'aggres- 
8or,"  we  launched  a  devastating  air  attack. 
Neutral  Investigation  is  now  hampered  be- 
cause some  or  all  of  the  evidence  on  the 
North  Vietnam  side  has  been  destroyed.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  destruction  of  the  North 
Vietnam  PT  boats,  which  could  badly  hurt 
an  invasion  fleet,  will  not  be  the  precursor 
of  an  Inchon-style  invasion  Just  as  the  un- 
announced attack  on  Castro's  air  flelds  was 
the  precursor  of  the  ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion. 

Manuel  Gottlieb. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
September  27,  1964. 
Senator  Morse:  At  the  time  of  the  first 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  crisis,  and  the  passage  of 
the  Joint  resolution  endorsing  American  at- 
tacks on  North  Vietnam,  I  was  serving  in  the 
Anny  and  did  not  feel  it  proper  and  In  keep- 
ing with  my  position  and  Its  function  to 
express  open  opposition  to  the  pdllcies  of 
the  President.  Having,  however,  finished 
my  period  of  military  service,  I  want  to  thank 
you.  Senator,  for  voting  and  speaking  against 
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that  resolution.  I  also  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  speak  against  the  ever-growing 
war  in  Vietnam.  Since  you  are,  so  clearly, 
a  courageous  and  honest  man  (and  there 
seem  to  be  so  few) ,  I  am  s\ire  you  will,  and 
I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  help  In  rettirn- 
Ing  you  to  the  Senate  again  and  again. 

I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Sen- 
ator Pulbright,  which  I  believe  expresses 
some  of  my  feelings  with  regard  to  the  Joint 
resolution  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

Once  more,  sir,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  difficult  position  that  you  have   taken 
In  the  Senate,  and  express  my  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  help  you. 
Yours, 

Aivaes  I.  Trusis. 


New  York,  N.Y., 
September  27, 1964. 
Senator  Fulbright: 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  hope  that 
the  first  time  I  feel  it  necessary  to  write  to  a 
U.S.  Senator  it  should  be  to  express  my  ap- 
proval. Therefore,  it  is  with  a  measure  of 
sadness  as  well  as  alarm  that  I  write  to  you. 
Senator,  with  regard  to  our  war  in  Vietnam. 

One  is,  I  think.  Justified  in  asking:  Will  the 
war  In  Vietnam  be  still  further  expanded 
after  November?  If  the  answer  Is  Yes — and 
there  is  little  to  indicate  that  such  is  not  the 
Intention — I  wish  to  register  my  protest. 
It  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  such  a 
protest  is  more  properly  expressed  through 
the  ballot,  but  since  we — in  the  fashion  of 
the  Roman  Republic — have  come  to  endow 
certain  members  of  our  Government  with 
what  appear  to  be  virtually  dictatorial  pow- 
ers, I  find  no  choice  but  to  register  my  pro- 
test outside  the  more  normal  democratic 
process.  I  am  sure  you  will  grant  m*,  Sena- 
tor, that  if  the  power  to  make  war  at  some 
future  time  is  conferred  on  a  man  by  ac- 
clamation— be  that  man  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  be  he  a  Cuban  Premier — 
voting  becomes  a  puerile  business.  Has  it 
perhaps  been  claimed  that  such  an  acclama- 
tion was  Justified  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances? May  democracy  be  suspended  at  a 
time  of  crisis?  If  such  a  Justification  is  of- 
fered, and  it  has  been  offered,  one  may  well 
ask:  when,  in  the  last  25  years,  has  there  not 
been  a  crisis?  If  the  suspension  of  democ- 
racy is  Justified  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, then  let  me  point  out  that  democ- 
racy is  quite  damned,  because  it  is  Itself  an 
extraordinary  circumstance.  Need  anyone 
be  reminded  of  that?  Amazingly:  it  ap- 
pears, Yes.  What  Justification,  Senator,  do 
you  offer  for  the  U.S.  Senate  rendering  Its 
constitutional  power  to  declare  war  a  vacuous 
formality,  a  trivial  matter  to  be  dispensed 
quickly  and  lightly?  Someone  else  will  de- 
clare war  for  you,  under  circumstances  that 
are  still  in  the  future;  what  an  amazing 
sense  of  responsibility  of  an  august  and  re- 
sponsible institution.  Perhaps  something 
will  be  said  about  the  need  for  unity,  or  for 
a  show  of  unity.  But  since  when,  sir,  has 
unity  in  error,  folly,  and  cowardice  been 
honorable  and  necessary?  The  categories  of 
my  questions  must  be  out  of  fashion;  I 
must  surely  have  missed  some  momentous 
turn  of  the  world. 

The  questions  that  I  have  asked  lead  me 
directly  to  others  with  regard  to  our  friends 
in  South  Vietnam.  Given  the  dictator- 
ships— military  and  civilian — that  flourish  In 
that  area,  that  we  tend  with  a  care  that 
would  melt  a  gardener's  heart,  could  you  ex- 
plain, sir,  through  what  distortion  of  the 
common  meaning  of  words  may  it  be  said 
that  we  and  oiu-  assorted  friends  are  en- 
gaged In  fighting  for  freedom?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. Does  the  explanation  lie  In  the 
fact  that  we  are  fighting  Communists?  I 
would  be  quite  satisfied  if  communism,  and 
only  communism,  were  slavery,  but  slavery 
is  both  older  and  younger  than  communism. 
Since   I   was   born  in   a  country  which   was 


occupied,  and  reoccupled.  both  by  Nasi  Ger- 
many and  by  Soviet  Russia,  I  no  more  than 
you.  Senator,  need  be  reminded  that  anti- 
communism  does  not  necessarily  Indicate  a 
love  of  freedom.  Do  you  feel,  as  does  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  that  if  it  takes  "a  dictator 
in  order  to  keep  communism  out,  then  I 
don't  think  we  can  object  to  that"?  It  U 
sometimes  said:  If  we  do  not  stop  commu- 
nism in  Asia,  where  will  we  stop  It?  I  ask 
you,  Senator:  If  we  do  not  object  to  a  dic- 
tator In  Vietnam,  where  will  we  object  to 
having  one?  France  suffered  corruption 
through  the  methods  it  employed  In  Indo- 
china said  in  Algeria.  Why  are  we  not  sub- 
ject to  a  similEir  corruption?  What  Justifies 
us  in  aiding  one  dictatorship  rather  than  the 
other,  one  slavery  rather  than  another? 
That  a  nation  which  claims  to  have  dedi- 
cated itself  to  establishing  a  free  world 
should,  nevertheless,  aid  a  ruthless  series  of 
dictatorships  Is  a  spectacle  that  surely  de- 
serves a  great  and  extraordinary  explanation. 
But  except  for  the  courageous  protests  of  a 
few  Senators,  I  hear  nothing  but  acclama- 
tions and  observe  nothing  but  a  herd  In- 
stinct. The  spectacle  is  too  pathetic  to  even 
sustain  anger. 

And  finally,  sir,  I  am  amazed  that  you,  who 
so  often  has  shown  both  courage  and  Intelli- 
gence, have  not  opposed  (Instead  of  guided) 
the  acclamations,  and  have  not  daily  called 
for  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Surely,  sir,  surely  that  war  cannot  be  In 
the  Interest  of  this  Nation. 
Yours, 


New  Zealand, 
September  25. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  work  you 
have  been  doing  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  defense  policy. 

You  seem  to  be  an  anomaly — an  honest 
man  in  a  sea  of  corruption  and  sold-out  men. 
Thank  God  there  is  at  least  one  left — Sena- 
tor Morse  who  is  not  afraid  to  name  a  Nazi 
in  NATO  or  a  U.S.  escalation  as  such,  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Please  consider  me  your  South  Sea  con- 
stituent— loyal  to  the  democratic  ideal  as 
you  alone  seem  to  have  been  proclaiming  It, 
and  to  the  general  principles  of  reason, 
truth,  honesty  and  American  traditions.  In 
international  relations. 

As  I  see  it,  certain  forces  within  the  United 
States  of  America  have  preserved  the  German 
General  Staff — the  whole  apparatus  of  Nazl- 
Ism — now  whitewashed  as  "a  good  and  re- 
formed ally  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
Hogwash.  As  is  well  documented  In  Heu- 
singer  and  the  Fourth  Reich,  and  The  Old 
Nazi  and  the  New  Germany,  the  same  old 
Hitler  crowd  are  calling  the  shots  in  West 
Germany,  and  perhaps,  have  U.S.A.  un- 
sophisticated generals  under  their  tutelage. 
Heusinger  and  his  staff  did  get  Into  NATO 
and  presumably  know  most  U.S.A.  defense 
secrets.  Thus  they  may  be  In  the  position 
of  being  able  to  use  or  abuse  the  entire 
apparatus  from  the  top  down. 

Having  studied  the  ideology  of  the  German 
General  Staff  and  its  modus  operandi,  I 
would  say  their  strategy  would  be  to  get  the 
United  States  of  America  Into  a  limited  nu- 
clear war  in  the  Asia-Pacific  theater.  This 
would  serve  to  make  the  United  States  of 
America  hated  for  600  years  as  you  say,  and 
would  also  clear  the  way  for  an  overt  take- 
over by  the  German  General  Staff  of  the 
West  German  political  apparatus.  In  the 
anEirchy,  the  General  Staff  would  take  the 
calculated  risk  of  moving  into  East  Germany, 
on  the  grounds  that  neither  the  United 
States  of  America  or  U.S.S.R.  would  dare  risk 
striking  each  other  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
mutual  annihilation. 
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Ing  nazlsm.  which  the  German  general  staff 
will  reimpose  (ixnder  another  name)  if  they 
can. 

Given  the  technological  explosion — cyber- 
netics— automation  et  al.,  humanity  in  total, 
could  easily  build  a  very  viable  world,  once  it 
managed  to  break  through  in  the  human  and 
national  relations  sector. 

How  can  the  United  States  be  persuaded  of 
this  before  it  is  too  late? 

How  can  the  United  States  be  got  off  the 
anti-Communist  kick  and  onto  the  real  issues 
and  problems — giving  help  to  the  oppressed 
rather  than  arms  to  their  oppressors  and  dic- 
tators. That  is  the  question — the  major 
question  which  the  United  States  must  not 
confront  at  all  costs  if  It  is  to  continue  to 
serve  the  ultimate  interests  of  resurgent 
nazlsm. 

Things  are  very  confused  now  In  interna- 
tional relations.  Too  many  in  the  United 
States  of  America  feel  they  are  serving  free- 
dom and  democracy  by  serving  people  like 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Franco,  Salazar,  Heusinger 
and  the  like.  Then  there  Is  Diem  and  Khanh 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  is  pure  scandal 
and  inexcusable. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  Nazis  have 
taken  over  the  whole  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, FBI,  CIA.  and  Pentagon.  What  is 
the  real  reason  that  Hoover  was  given  an 
extension  of  office  In  the  FBI?  I  shudder 
at  the  guesses  that  occur  to  me. 

And  the  Kennedy  assassination  and  Its 
mysteries,  what  a  colossal  act  of  criminality, 
that  seems  to  be  getting  buckets  of  white- 
wash thrown  on  it — but  never  enough  to 
account  for  the  outstanding  unanswered 
questions,  and  contradictions. 

I  write  to  you  In  this  vein  because  I  be- 
lieve In  your  integrity.  To  me  you  repre- 
sent all  that  is  good  in  American  traditions 
and  I  shudder  to  think  that  America  may 
soon  be  converted  into  almost  an  exact  op- 
posite of  what  it  stands  for — to  better  serve 
the  foreign  dictatorial  masters  and  domestic 
lackeys  which  serve  them,  and  the  brainless 
milltary-lndustrlal-politlcal  combine  feed- 
ing aimlessly  on  the  arms  industry. 

I  was  born  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  spent  the 
first  8  years  of  my  life  In  the  United  States  of 
America  before  my  family  went  to  Toronto, 
Canada.  My  great- grandmother  used  to 
converse  with  Emerson,  and  somewhere  back 
there  I  was  related  to  the  Adams  family. 
Not  that  that  gives  me  any  particular 
merit — but  only  to  show  that  in  terms  of 
forebears,  I  have  a  right  to  proclaim  my  defi- 
nitions of  what  America  should  stand  for 
and  where  it  is  going  wrong  today. 

Given  the  present  situation  the  only  thing 
I  can  do  here  is  to  publicize  your  views.  In 
hopes  that  allied  Governments  may  apply 
the  brake  on  U.S.  war  policies,  rather  than 
collaborate  in  the  doom  of  both  the  United 
States  of  America  and  themselves.  I've  been 
doing  this.  I  am  reproducing  your  article  in 
the  recent  issue  of  Progressive  magazine. 
"Humpty  Dumpty  in  South  Vietnam,"  and 
will  distribute  it.  Certain  political  cretins  in 
New  Zealand  call  you  an  irresponsible  mave- 
rick, because  you  are  trying  to  prevent  Ameri- 
ca from  committing  genocide  in  Asia.  They 
have  fluid  on  the  brain  and  acid  in  their 
bowels  and  I  am  opposing  them. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  help  this 
effort  by  having  your  speeches  sent  to  me 
airmail.  I  will  see  that  relevant  material 
Is  disseminated  in  both  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  It  Is  true  enough  that  I  am  deal- 
ing here  with  a  political  wasteland  so  far 
as  International  affairs  is  concerned.  Never- 
theless it  Is  my  philosophy  that  one  must 
go  on  trying  right  up  to  the  end — having 
faith  that  reason  and  self-interest  will  pre- 
vail over  propaganda. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

Lawrence  F.  J.  Ross. 


October  t 
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Hon.  Wayne  Morsx,  ^*' 

U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  A  little  time  hu 
elapsed  since  the  G\ilf  of  Tonkin  eplaod. 
transpired,  yet  our  spirits  remain  grlm^M 
a  heavy  sense  of  total  dlsenchantmmt 
weighs  on  our  minds— all  because  ofto. 
dangerom  cotu-se  of  hostilities  our  adnuj^ 
tratlon  chose  to  follow  regarding  the  Vtat. 
namese  policy. 

We,  in  o\ir  circle  of  peace-loving  kith  and 
kin,  brand  Goldwater  the  unbridled  Jiitt^ 
ist.  Now  we  flnd  ourselves  dlsenfranchSd 
votewise.    Where  is  our  peace  champion? 

It  seems  that  outside  of  a  handfrii  o* 
other  Senators  your  voice.  Senator  Mou« 
is  the  only  voice  of  sanity,  soundness  8l^ 
cerity,  and  truth  in  Washington.  All  elM 
from  our  point  of  view  is  sheer  madness. 

While  we  love  our  Nation  with  a  passion 
we  will  voice  dissent  with  policies  which  are 
mendacious,  which  humiliate  us  In  the  ey« 
of  the  Intellectual  world,  and  which  do  vio- 
lence to  our  hearts  and  minds.  I  aasuic 
you  the  compassionate,  humane  and  good- 
hearted  Americans  will  not  close  ranks  and 
rally  'round  the  flagpole  simply  because  the 
McNamaras,  the  General  Taylors,  the  Ruaki. 
the  Goldwaters — and,  yes,  the  Johnsons,  tn 
so. 

We  are  dismayed  beyond  words  and  cer- 
tainly wonder  why  Americans  are  flghtinj 
and  dying  in  far  away  Vietnam.  Why  have 
billions  been  poured  In  and  millions  more 
being  apportioned  to  the  contemptible  dic- 
tators from  Bao  Dal,  Diem  and  Khanh?  Ii 
the  lot  of  poor  wretched  humans  there  bet- 
tered one  lota — or  only  embittered  beyond 
endurance?  We're  preserving  no  freedonu 
for  anyone.  There  Isn't  a  principle  to  die 
for.  There  Is  nothing  but  sham.  Mr.  John- 
son's appealing,  sober  and  heartening  re- 
marks of  March  23,  1964 — "The  people  of  the 
world,  I  think,  prefer  reasoned  agreement  to 
ready  attack  •  •  •••  now  have  a  sick  and 
hollow  ring. 

More  from  his  speech — "And  this  Is  our 
objective — the  quest  for  peace  and  not  the 
quarrels  of  war.  •  •  •"  I  wonder  if  that  U 
why  our  "lily-white  ships  of  peace  "  bullied 
their  way  to  the  waters  of  Tonkin?  Sena- 
tor Morse,  your  explanation  of  that  Incident 
had  the  ring  of  truth. 

"In  every  trouble  spot  in  the  world  this 
hope  of  reasoned  agreement  instead  of  rash 
retaliation  can  bear  fruit."  (L.B.J.)  Preserve 
us  from  the  poison  we're  reaching  for. 

I  would  say  to  the  President  that  war  is  not 
unknown  to  me.  I  have  partasted  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  battle  for  4  years.  I  know 
firsthand  of  the  bestiality,  lunacy,  and  grt»- 
Uness  of  murdering  one  another,  for  I  foiight 
as  a  paratrooper  in  World  War  II  with  the 
11th  Airborne  Division.  I  am  sickened  as  to 
what  It  does  to  men.  I  have  a  great  real  fear 
that  we  Americans  are  rapidly  becoming  u 
calloused  and  hardened  to  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter as  were  the  Germans  when  Hitler  and  his 
Insane  Nazi  gang  were  bullying  the  world. 
No  Informed  American  can  say,  as  do  the 
(German)  simians  of  today:  "truly,  we  saw 
no  evil,  we  heard  no  evil,  and  we  spoke  no 
evil  under  Hitler." 

Senator  Morse,  we  toss  you  verbal  bouquets 
and  encomiums  for  your  courage  In  resisting 
the  jingoes. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  turn 
the  Vietnamese  war  problem  into  one  (^ 
peace. 

With  warmest  handclasps,  we  are. 
Cordially  yours, 

Mn,TON    Thoi. 

IRENK     THOB. 

Los  Anqelxs,  Calit. 
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a-UltwWATNE  MORSE, 

^STmIatob  morse:  You  will  be  Inter- 
Pr?-  the  enclosed  "nomination"  of  your- 
"Tfor  president,  appearing  in  the  contri- 
SLons  column  of  the  September  17th  issue 
J^Ssn  Jose  Mercury. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Herbert  C.  Jokes. 

«itor-  After  finally  acquiring  a  copy  of 
J^emtnt  bestseller,  "The  Invisible  Gov- 
^ment"  and  applying  the  knowledge 
"^therein  to  the  month-old  Gulf  of 
^kln  episode,  a  more  clear  picture  begins 

to  unfold. 

The  second  attack  upon  our  destroyers 
-nu  a  well  organized,  even  if  "spvu-  of  the 
zLgnX "  operation  of  the  CIA  to  make  an 
acuse  to  involve  our  more  active  support 
rf  the  South  Vietnamese  commando  raids 
LiDBt  North  Vietnam.  Very  likely  the  op- 
^lUon  had  the  full  knowledge  of  President 
Johnson  for  he  Is  briefed  daily  on  CIA  opera- 
tions and  situation  analysis.  The  retaliation 
measure  to  Congress  was  probably  planned  in 
jdvance  also.  It  is  of  everlasting  credit  to 
Senators  Morse  and  Gruening  that  they 
gmelled  a  very  old  and  rotten  herring  in  the 
whole  episode  and  selflessly  fought  and 
voted  against  the  blank-check  retaliation 
measure.  •  *  * 

In  the  meantime,  it  Is  my  sincere  convic- 
tion that  Senators  Morse  and  Gruening  are 
the  only  two  public  citizens  of  our  Nation 
who  are  morally  qualified  to  become  Presi- 
dent and  Vice   President   of   these   United 

States. 

Elton  R.  Maas. 


As  the  elections  are  now  very  close  I  know 
you  must  be  very  busy  but  as  your  name 
is  now  known  in  Australia  coiild  you  possibly 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  "The  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,"  one  of  our  main  news- 
papers about  peace  and  cooperation. 

Next  month  In  Sydney  the  Australian  Con- 
gress for  International  Cooperation  and  Dis- 
armament is  being  held  from  October  25-30. 
sponsored  and  being  worked  for  by  Intelli- 
gent, loving,  concerned  people  who  want  a 
future  for  their  children  not  chaos.  The 
newspapers  are  doing  everjrthlng  possible  to 
kill  it  before  it  begins  by  the  usual  ways. 

Greetings  from  my  family  to  yoius. 
Yours   sincerely, 

Mrs.  June  Mason. 

Berkeley,  Cali?., 
September  21, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  brave  stand  on  the  con- 
gressional resolution  on  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
the  present  general  strike  In  South  Vietnam 
shows  the  wisdom  of  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  next  Congress  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  continue  the  struggle  against  Amer- 
ican Intervention  In  the  Vietnamese  civil  war 
and  that  you  will  work  for  the  repeal  of  the 
draft  which  threatens  all  students  like  my- 
self. 

Yours  In  peace, 

Stantan  Vukovich, 
P.S. — Please  send  me  any  literature  which 
you  have  on  file  on  Vietnam. 


September  24,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  a  few  lines  Mr.  Morse  to 
let  you  know  how  strongly  my  family  and 
friends  support  your  brave  stand  against 
America's  role  in  South  Vietnam.  We  en- 
dorse all  your  statements.  Please  keep  up 
the  work  of  bringing  our  Nation  back  to  some 
kind  of  sane  foreign  policy. 

For  your  information,  although  you  may 
know  this,  shipments  of  a  chemical  named 
"Vacate"  have  been  leaving  the  bay  area 
recently  for  the  American  Ambassador  in 
Saigon.  As  a  longshoreman  I  see  this.  Be- 
tides a  warning  of  what  the  chemical  can  do 
to  animals  and  people,  the  label  on'*the  con- 
tainer said:  "a  nonselective  herbicide  •  •  • 
toxic  to  all  types  of  vegetation  and  may  ren- 
der the  entire  treated  area  totally  or  par- 
tially unproductive  for  one  or  more  years. 
•  •  •  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland  Ohio." 

This  is  the  way  we  fight  this  war.  (I  as- 
sume this  is  some  of  the  chemical  used  to 
itrip  foliage.)  We  kill  the  vegetation  and 
make  the  soil  useless.  We  are  certainly  on 
the  same  level  as  the  British  and  French 
imperialists  of  other  days. 

Please  keep  trying  to  bring  tWfese  facts 
icross  to  the  American  people.        j 

Best  wishes.  ' 

Sincerely. 

Dick  Schaeter. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Australia, 
September  17,1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  , 

Senate  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington,  D.C,  U.S. A. 

Dear  Sir:  My  husband  and  I  ^ould  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  lone  courageous 
stand  over  the  recent  Vietnam  crisis.  Your 
compassionate  and  farsighted  views  were 
(ti&red  by  many  thousands  of  Australians. 


i 


Louis  ville.Ky  ., 
September  23,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Sia:  Tonight  I  heard  your  interview  on 
radio,  ABC's  program  "From  the  Capital." 
It  was  certainly  a  worthwhile  experience.  It 
Is  good  to  know  we  have  Senators  with  yoxir 
courage  and  zeal  and  one  who  truly  works 
lor  peace.  I  regret  I  cannot  vote  lor  you  and 
hope  to  hear  you  again. 

Miss  ruth  Hunt. 

Lincoln  Park,  Mich., 

September  26, 1964. 
Dear    Senator    Morse:    We    heartily   con- 
gratulate you  on  your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

Last  night  I  bought  a  copy  of  your  August 
speech  (reprint  from  Congressional  Record) 
and  It  was  lost  before  I  read  It. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  If  you  have  smy  left. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Speir. 

Los  Angeles, 
September  19, 1964. 
The  gratitude  of  the  American  people  and 
the  world  should  be  given  to  you,  Messrs. 
Wayne   Morse    and    Ernest    Gruening,    the 
"Castor  and  Pollux"  of  the  American  Senate. 
Annamaria  Bergman. 


to  have  a  man  of  your  courage,  intellect,  and 
experience  in  the  Senate. 

Yovir  place  in  history  will  far  overshadow 
that  of  the  Goldwaters  who  have  temporarily 
risen  to  the  surface  of  American  life. 
Sincerely, 

Timothy  J.  Larkin. 


Alexandria,  Va., 
September  24, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  When  I  first  came 
to  Washington  over  10  years  ago  I  heard  you 
speak  at  the  Quaker  meetinghouse,  and  I 
still  recall  how  impressed  I  was  by  the  force 
of  yovir  Intelligence. 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
been  following  your  discussion,  as  reported 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  of  the  vital 
Issues  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  that 
face  us  today.  A  few  moments  ago  I  read 
your  well -reasoned  attack  on  those  who 
would  undermine  our  liberties  by  sapping 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  write 
merely  to  say  that  the  country  is  fortunate 


Big  Spring,  Tex., 
September  21, 1964. 

Dear  Sir:  I  listened  to  a  radio  interview 
this  evening  In  which  you  spoke.  I  wish  you 
to  know,  for  what  It  Is  worth,  that  when  you 
speak  with  such  candor  and  conviction  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  and  United  Nations 
membership,  there  is  someone  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  whom  you  speak.  The 
Ideas  you  express  and  your  willingness  to 
express  them  provide  a  renewed  measure  of 
optimism  and  hope  for  our  society.  I  am 
far  from  your  bailiwick,  but  I  trust  that  your 
constituency  will  perpetuate  the  voice  which 
you  provide  In  our  Government. 

Again,  thanks  for  speaking  out  from  what 
seems  to  be  a  publicly  unsupported  view- 
point for  us  whose  voices  don't  carry  as  far 
or  as  clearly.  I  wish  that  I  had  your  oppor- 
tunities; and  If  your  efforts  and  those  of 
your  colleagues  who  seem  to  have  some  hope 
and  respect  for  all  humanity  can  keep  the 
world  livable  for  a  while  longer,  then  per- 
haps I  shall. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  Dawes. 

Morristown,  N.J., 
September  24, 1964. 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  for  the  position  you  have  taken 
In  regard  to  the  war  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
Is  not  a  popular  position  you  have  taken, 
but  one  which  refiects  your  Intelligence,  eth- 
ics, and  love  for  democracy. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  you  in 
wanting  our  Government  to  call  for  a  re- 
convened Geneva  Conference,  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  appropriate  International 
guarantees  and  under  U.N.  peacekeeping 
supervision. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Pearl  Swangee. 


September  23,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Mopjse  :  Your  State  of  Oregon 
should  be  proud  of  having  the  only  Senator 
who  voted  against  the  Johnson  Vietnam  res- 
olution. You  are  so  right  to  fight  this  act 
of  brinkmanship  which  carried  us  perlolously 
close  to  full-scale  war  In  southeast  Asia. 
Of  course.  North  Vietnam  concluded  that  ' 
there  was  a  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can patrol  boats  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
boats  bombarding  their  islands.  As  you  said, 
It  was  the  only  conclusion  they  could  draw. 

Please  know   that  you  have   admirers   of 
your  courageous  stand  against  "crisis"  ma- 
neuvering.    You   are  the  only   real   states- 
man, and  I  wish  you  could  be  President. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  T.  Hood, 

Franklin,  Ind. 

PS. — ^I  hope  you  will  read  page  3  of  the 
September  Issue  of  Progressive  magazine. 
(L.  B.  Johnson  has  many  good  Ideas,  but  in 
foreign  affairs  he  needs  much  more  expert 
help.) 

September  23,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  While  I  am  writing  be- 
latedly on  your  excellent  and  courageous 
statement  on  Vietnam,  I  would  like  you  to 
know  I  have  spoken  about  It  repeatedly. 
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9  been  campaigning  for  President 
and  Senator  Httmphrkt.    It  Is  most 

to  answer  "Who  Is  warmongering?" 

rattling  the  sword  when  we  strut 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin? 

we  concede  to  Ooldwaterlsm  and  lay 
for  the  war  the  Democrats  say  they 


a  deep  respect  for  your  leadership, 
the  need  to  play  down  some 
of  the  situation  because  of  the  cam- 
elections  are  not  held  In  vacuums, 
carry  on. 
Efespectfully  yours, 

TOBET  SCHDN. 
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HOBOKEN,  N.J., 
September  15,  1964. 
Watne  Morse. 

DC. 

Senator  Morse:   I  recently  read.  In 

B    h<xne,    a    little    of   one    of    your 

to  Congress  on  Vietnam  and  would 

much  to  have  two  copies  of  this — 

I  tudy  and  one  to  pass  on  to  friends. 

gras  a  reprint  of  Congressional  Rec- 

5,  1964,  volume  110,  No.  151. 

of  us  are  very  much  concerned  over 

entanglements.     Personally,   I 

reading    "The    Invisible    Govern- 

CIA)  hasn't  helped  a  bit  to  palliate 
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or  this  reason  I  write  today.    I  was 

to  read  Secretary  Rusk's  wam- 

thc  Gulf  of  Tonkin.     The  sheer 

is  moat  dismaying. 

would  have  happened  If  the  sltua- 

reversed? 

to  you  as  a  Democrat  to  convey 

to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 


you,  I  am, 
truly  yoxirs. 


Barbara  Tompkins. 


I  EAR 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  7,  1964. 
Hon.  vIatne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washirvjpton,  D.C. 

Senator:  I  wish  to  congratulate 

the  brave  stand  you  have  taken  In 

to  our  position  In  Vietnam.    I  hope 

you  will  continue  tmtll  others  be- 

lee  the  course  we  are  taking. 

ask  3rou  to  send  me  copies  of  your 

In   Congress   on   Vietnam  and   our 

In  the  Far  East? 

you  for  your  trouble,  I  remain, 
Tfery  sincerely  yours, 

Betjuih  K.  Arndt. 


September  21.  1964. 
Watne  Morse, 
Office  Building, 

DC. 
Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  re- 
to    our    request    concerning    your 
speeches  on  the  Vietnam  Issue.    The 
proved  very  useful  In  our  meeting 
!   managing   editor   of   the    Evening 
here, 
might  care  to  know  that  the  editor 
his  Washington  bureau  had  erred 
covering  your  floor  speeches  and  said 
have  the  situation  corrected.    We 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  paper  when 
to  the  floor  again. 

we  are  now  Investigating  the 
of  the  Inquirer,  which  is  even 
to  give  coverage  to  proposals  to 
fr&T.     Can   you  furnish  us  with   the 
your  speeches  following  August  13, 
date  on  the  list  you  previously  pro- 
is  with?     You   will   recall   that   the 
the  speech  dates  and  Congressional 
page  references, 
thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
!  iincerely, 

William  H.  Wingsll,  Jr. 


Portland,  Oreg., 
September  21.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mohse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  assure 
you  of  our  support  in  regard  to  your  stand 
on  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  We  admire  your 
courage  and  appreciate  your  repeated  efforts 
to  bring  the  facts  to  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Louise  Engel. 

I  

September  21.   1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  keep  on  work- 
ing for  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam.     I  am 
sure  that  thousands,  who  do  not  bother  to 
write  you,  feel  as  I  do  about  this  and  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  flght  for  it. 
Courage  and  success. 
Yo\irs  truly, 
,  Genevieve  Hamlin. 


August  16,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  W.  Morse  :  We  thank  you  for 
your  speaking  up  on  our  role  in  Vietnam. 
I  and  many  Americans  agree  with  you.  Please 
continue  to  flght.  and  the  President  shall 
stop  the  war,  and  bring  our  boys  back. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Altman. 


September  21,  1964. 
Dear  Sir:  We  recently  heard  about  the 
stand  you  took  in  the  Vietnam  crisis.  We 
would  like  you  to  know  we  admire  you  very 
much.  It  is  a  remarkable  th'.ng  today  when 
anyone  dares  to  stand  up  for  his  convictions. 

Mrs.  Doris  Cooley. 
Germantown,  Ohio. 


,  San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

I  September  18,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  printed  form  of 
your  speech,  concerning  the  congressional 
resolution  to  support  our  President's  actions 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents.  It  was  with 
great  Interest  that  I  read  your  comments  on 
this  matter,  for  I  too  have  had  grave  mis- 
givings about  our  Government's  policies  in 
southeast  Asia. 

You,  Senator  Morse,  are  serving  as  the  con- 
science of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Both  Senator 
Gruening  and  you.  are  to  be  commended  for 
standing  up  against  great  odds  in  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  forces  in  Vietnam.  It  is  my 
only  hope  that  others  In  Congress  will  also 
decide  that  it  is  time  to  alter  our  futile  and 
dangerous  policy  of  backing  unpopular  gov- 
ernments— a  policy  in  the  name  of  "fighting 
communism"  that  actually  prc^motes  com- 
munism. Perhaps,  after  the  election,  the 
administration  will  find  the  courage  to  work 
for  a  realistic  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam. 

You  are  performing  a  great  service  for  all 
mankind,  for  the  crises  in  southeast  .^sia  en- 
dangers the  pjeace  of  the  entire  world. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you. 

Don^  Beck. 


Germantown.  NY., 

September  15.  1964. 
De.\r  Senator  Morse:  As  we  see  more 
clearly  each  day  how  little  the  group  in 
power  in  Vietnam  represents  the  people 
there,  and  how  anxious  the  generals  were  to 
escalate  the  war  before  the  opposition  to 
them  became  as  open  as  it  now  is.  Truly 
we  must  thank  you  again  for  helping  to  keep 
the  country  from  going  even  further  than  we 
did  during  that  shameful  action  at  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin. 


I  hope  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  n«k. 
further  speech   using  the  present  de*^* 
ments  there  to  show  the  need  for  a  nJ^r 
ated  peace.     If  such  a  speech  la  in  the^*I 
can  I  order  100  copies  In  advance  to  malinn! 

to  a  proim  nf  npnn1»  V>ora       T#  —-i .  .      "« 

have 


group  of  people  here.  If  not  could  I  ^ 
!  that  many  of  the  speech  you  blS. 
during  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  bombings  "a*! 
is  a  growing  sentiment  for  a  negotiated  mm! 
here,  shown  even  In  newspaper  editorialBwyJ 
letters  to  the  editors.  We  hope  to  enluii 
that  and  make  it  more  vocal  by  gettiiie 
Quaker  speaker  out  who  knows  the  ar^ 
and  by  circulating  as  much  information  u 
we  can  on  the  matter. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  service  ynn 
have  done  the  Nation  and  the  world  on  S 
vital  matter. 


Yours  truly. 


VrviAN  Rosenberg. 


September  14, 1964, 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Having  Just  flnlshed 
reading  the  transcript  of  your  speech  of 
August  5  before  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  expre« 
my  feelings  of  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  you  have  so  courageously  stated  In  said 
historic  speech,  which  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  practically  ignored  or  merely 
mentioned  in  a  single  paragraph. 

It  so  happened  that  my  reading  of  your 
speech  coincided  with  the  happenings  in 
Vietnam  over  the  weekend  and  which  merely 
have  confirmed  once  again  the  utter  futility 
of  our  intervention  in  that  country  and  our 
support  of  the  shaky  regime  now  trying  to 
rule  South  Vietnam. 

Permit  me  to  extend  to  you,  dear  Senator 
Morse,  my  best  wishes  and  my  feelings  of 
genuine  admiration  for  your  courage  In  keep- 
ing alive  the  flght  for  a  review  of  our  policy 
of  unilateral  intervention  In  southeast  Asia. 
Respectfully, 

D.  a.  Vohk. 


Virginia,  Minn., 
September  12, 1964. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  wish  to  express  my  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  of  Helen  Mears  in 
the  flrst  letter  in  the  Nation,  September  4, 
1964:  "All  honor  to  Senators  Wayne  Moisi 
and  Ernest  Gruening  for  voting  against  the 
joint  congressional  resolution  that,  in  effect, 
endorses  our  Government's  past  and  con- 
tinuing intervention  in  southeast  Asia."  You 
show  that  the  voice  of  sanity  and  humanity 
Is  not  completely  stilled. 
Truly  yours, 

Truman  Griftin. 


September  12,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  let  you  know 
how  completely  we  agree  with  the  stand  you 
gentlemen  have  taken  on  the  Vietnam  situs- 
tlon.  Keep  up  the  good  flght  and  let  ui 
know  what  we  may  be  able  to  do  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  and  Tom  Lasatb. 


September  23,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

My  heartfelt  thanks,  congratulations  to 
you  for  your  stand  against  Vietnam  war  vaA 
reapportionment  foes.  You  do  credit  to  onf 
Nation.    A  long  life  to  you. 

My  best  wishes. 

D.  C.  SHOUtn. 

Sunnyvale,  Caltt. 


mj^ 
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liONG  Beach.  Caut.. 

September  28,  1964. 


We  desire  to  com- 


Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

September  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  record  my  admiration 
of  your  consistent  opposition  to  the  tragic 
American  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  A  policy 
which  is  dragging  the  world  steadily  toward 


_^_  Watne  Morse, 
^^UOtnceB^Kiing, 
^uMngton,  D.C. 

!!...  senator  Morse 

°^mi  for  your  intelligence  shown  in  your     which  is  d 
jjjnd  y°"  "j^g  0  s  aggression  in  both  North     a  nuclear  war.    As  far  as  I  can  tell,  yours  is 
'°**^ til  Vietnam.  <^^®  ^^^^  ^^®  ^°^^  *°  ^®  heard  speaking  on 

jnd  south  oppose  having  our  American     Vietnam,  in  America  at  present.    This  is,  of 

^!h*  forces  in  southeast  Asia  and   hope      com-se,  bearing  in  mind  that  otir  "free"  New 
UO^fd  '^         onntinue  vour  flKht  against      Zealand  press  has  not  seen  flt  to  i 


situation  and  that  only  a  political  solution 
is  possible 

We  feel  sure  you  will  continue  to  be  the 
spokesman   for   a   peaceful  solution   to   the 
situation  In  Vietnam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Chester. 
f      Keith    Eickman. 


.w.f  vou  will  continue  your  flght  against 
S;  hopeless  situation  In  that  area. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  D.  REmER. 


San  Jose,  Calip., 
September  19,  1964. 
n«s  senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  say  again 
hoVmuch  I  appreciate    your   courage   and 
ririon  in  opposing  our  worse  than  useless  ac- 
H^Ses  m  South  Vietnam.     And  as  long  as 
«fr  Sr  veksels  are  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
SwhaDS  helling  in  the  South  Vietnam  raids. 
£gerou8  Incidents  will  develop. 
More  power  to  you. 
Sincerely, 


press  has  not  seen  nt  to  publish  any 
more  than  a  brief  synopsis  of  your  opinions 
and  nothing  of  your  speeches  in  the  Senate. 
Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  success 
if  you  are  involved  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. Perhaps  a  resounding  Democrat  vic- 
tory will  inject  some  reason  into  American 
foreign  policy. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  S.  Hughes, 
The  University  of  Auckland. 


George  L.  Collins. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

September  9,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  . 

Di^R  Senator  Morse:  We  have  been  lis^ 
tenlng  to  your  views  about  the  war  in  Viet 

nam  for  some  time  and  have  just  read  ex  ^  ^^  ^  ,„„ ^  „^ 

cerpU  from  your  recent  talk  in  Los  Angeles     tlnuTln'thTsenate  for  many  more  years 


ASHEVILLE,  N.C., 

September  4,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  flght  to  save  the  United 
States  and  to  try  to  Inform  the  people.  I 
know  it's  a  thankless  task  and  pretty  lone- 
some up  there  with  only  Senator  Gruening 
and  possibly  a  couple  of  others  to  scotch  for 
you. 

I'm  sorry  that  all  we  of  North  Carolina 
have  done  is  send  a  couple  of  "gutless  won- 
ders" to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  you  and  Senator  Gruening  will  con- 


on  this  subject.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
we,  in  this  household,  strongly  favor  the  idea 
of  placing  the  matter  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  does  not  look  as  though  we  can 
ever  work  a  miracle  to  inspire  the  people  of 
Vietnam  to  pursue  their  war  to  a  successful 

finiBb. 

Another  suggestion  was  put  forth  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  we  send 
political  experts  rather  than  military  ones 
to  that  country  to  help  the  people  set  up  a 
Btable  government. 

You  have  otir  support  in  anything  you  can 
do  or  say  to  convince  the  administration  that 
you  are  right  about  Vietnam. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patricia  R.  Williams 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Williams. 

Redwood  City,  Calif., 

September  3,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  your  statement  on  the  "Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Incident"  which  your  office  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me.  I  must  admit  that  I 
had  come  to  rather  similar  conclusions  as 
regards  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  how- 
ever, I  have  been  unable  to  firm  these  up  due 
to  lack  of  Information  and  poor  newspaper 
reporting.  It  is  my  intention  to  send  your 
statement  along  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  which  I  subscribe,  and  which  I 
think  was  remiss  in  not  printing  one  sen- 
tence of  your  statement. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  that  we  have 
men  in  our  Senate  who  will  speak  out  with  a 
firm  voice  on  such  an  unpopular  issue.  This 
Is  not  easy  and  I  am  sure  that  you  must  be 
bearing  the  brunt  of  your  courage  right  now. 
However,  it  served  to  convince  me  that  some 
of  the  sparks  our  Pounding  Fathers  invested 
Into  our  Nation  are  still  alive. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Helen  J.  Burke 

Mrs.  Richard  J.  Burke. 


I 


Again  thanks  for  yo\ir  stand  on  Vletntim 
and  all  other  business  of  the  Senate. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Still. 


San  Jose,  Calif., 
September  16,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  William  Winters 
Comments  of  September  7.  1964,  he  wrote  of 
you  speaking  in  Los  Angeles  to  the  "Call- 
fornlans  for  Liberal  Representation,"  about 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
reading  the  excerpts  in  quoting  you.  and  also 
hearing  your  views  on  radio. 

And  your  admirable  stand,  with  only  one 
other.  Senator  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  against 
all  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  re- 
gards to  southeast  Asia. 

We,  my  husband  and  I,  feel  that  perhaps 
some  of  your  most  timely  articles  would  be 
printed  in  the  magazine  Frontier,  1434  West- 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif.  They  are 
much  In  accord  with  the  people  that  are 
concerned  with  all  the  "glossing  over"  of 
almost  every  worthwhile  phase  of  our  pres- 
ent-day truths,  and  dressing  up  deceits  of 
all  kinds. 

We  stand  up  for  your  honest  appraisals, 
and  trust  that  more  people  will  seriously 
consider  them. 

With  our  sincere  best  wishes, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  S.  Huff. 


Blanchard,  Mich., 
September  18,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  admire  you  for  voting  against  our  Inter- 
vention in  southeast  Asia.     I  wish  I  could 
be  as  proud  of  our  Michigan  Senators. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Helen  Decker. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  15, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  ILWU  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  is  proud  that  your 
voice  was  heard  in  the  Congress  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  We 
commend  your  courageous  stand  against  the 
escalation  and  extension  of  the  war. 

Even  Ambassador  Taylor  has  indicated 
that  there  will  be  no  military  solution  to  the 


West  Newbury,  Mass., 

September  19,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Put  this  on  thf 
"Yes"  pile  of  your  letters  re  your  communi- 
cation to  the  Washington  Post  on  Wednesday 
(or  was  it  Thursday?) .  Robert  Trumbull  in 
his  recent  "The  Scrutable  East"  wonders 
whether  high  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
really  believe  the  nonsense  they  try  to  sell 
to  the  public.  I  am  not  particularly  sur- 
prised that  Dean  Rusk  finds  it  possible  to 
voice  pronouncements  which  he  cannot  poa- 
slbly  believe,  but  I  am  deeply  distressed  at 
Adlal  Stevenson's  deterioration  over  these 
last  few  years.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  argu- 
ing that  he  would  bring  a  new  dimension  in 
character  and  maturity  to  the  Presidency.  I 
dislike  being  wrong. 

Of  course,  we  must  negotiate  about  Viet- 
nam, and  presumably  through  the  United 
Nations.  But  negotiations  vrtll  be  quite  use- 
less if  we  enter  them  In  any  spirit  other  than 
one  of  wanting  to  redress  the  disgraceful  in- 
justice which  we  have  wrought  over  these 
past  two  decades.  Perhaps,  Ignorance  has 
played  a  larger  part  in  it  than  malevolence, 
but  the  result  was  the  same. 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  most  Amer- 
icans would  not  agree  with  you  if  they  were 
not  hopelessly  Ignorant  about  Vietnam — as 
indeed  about  Asia  and  many  other  modern 
problem  areas,  geographical  and  other. 
There  has  been  a  failure  in  our  education, 
not  so  much  in  our  schools  and  colleges  aa  In 
the  postclaasroom  media  of  education,  which 
have  not  kept  up  with  our  dynamic  world. 
We  need  right  now  a  national  educational 
effort  at  this  level,  utilizing  all  the  possible 
media.  This  is  the  problem  that  educational 
thinkers  ought  to  be  directing  their  atten- 
tion to,  not  only  to  crowding  more  and  more 
of  personnel  and  subject  matter  Into  class- 
rooms. Only  with  something  of  this  kind 
are  we  going  to  have  any  hope  of  reaching 
national  decisions  in  a  democratic  manner. 

Please  don't  lose  hope;  keep  at  it  and  keep 
it  up. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mortimer  Gravsb. 


September  15,  1964. 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Please  accept  our  thanks 
and  congratulations  for  your  courageous  and 
forthright  stand  on  the  dangers  of  otir  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

Your  words  are  words  which  need  to  be 
said,  and  lend  courage  to  others  who  feel 
the  same"  way. 

Please  do  not  feel  discouraged.  In  time 
(we  hope  it  will  be  "in  time")  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  recognize  the 
validity  of  what  you  say  and  will  rally 
'round. 

Sincerely.         : 

Francis  O.  FInk. 
Vivian  I.  PDoe. 
Chris  Fink. 
San  Jose,  Caut. 
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Jobs,  Calxt.,  September  16,  1984. 
Watnx  Mobsx, 
J  flee  Buildinff, 
WaaMn  rton,  D.C. 

Senator  Morsk:  Although  It  Is  very 

I  wish  to  applaud  your  stand  on 

Vietnam  situation  and  your  negative  vote 

Johnson's   "predated   declara- 

war." 

such  a  crying  waste  of  manpower, 
and  as  you  pointed  out,  we  have  no 

there, 
again,  you  seem  to  be  the  only  man 
Senate   representing   my   viewpoint, 
you. 
a^cerely, 

MoiXT  Oberbh^lig. 
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New  York,  N.Y., 

September  18. 1964. 

Senator  Morse:  Yovir  continued 

on  Vietnam  Issue  will  earn  you  a 

tieart  from  the  people  someday — we 

peace  there  before  long  If  we  all 

the  hard  work  that  you,  Grtjening, 

(at  times),  have  done.    But  now 

a  more  serious   problem,  that  of 

which  shotild  Involve  our  strenu- 

actlvltles.    For  without  lar^ 

]  ly  the  Senators  to  defeat  him  we  will 

with  a  McCarthy  era.    We  should  go 

our  communities  and  speak  oppos- 

,  uncovering  the  San  Francisco  ar- 

tactlcs,  etc. 
can  the  public  vote  with  authority 
Ihey  do  not  have  facts  about  "Frisco, 
7'letnam  or   about  Kennedy's  death, 
mist  lift  the  c\irtaln  of  untruth — re- 
]  ae  much  of  "1984." 
example  of  switching  party  affllla- 
sJ^ould    be  followed   widely   now   that 
has  done  It  (we  got  rid  of  him, 
3od) .    I  have  asked  Rocky  and  Javtts 
derit. 
keep    up  vigorous   campaign  with 
colleagues  when  session  ends. 
jnth  bope.  faith,  respect, 

Roland  A.  Hirsch. 


■^  ATNX] 


September  16,  1964. 
Morse, 
Office  Building, 
Waahir^gton,  D.C. 

Sir  :  I  have  Just  read  yotir  speech  op- 

the  Joint  resolution  on  Vietnam,  and 

like  to  offer  my  congratulations  on 

sM^<l-     I  was  able  to  learn  of  your 

only  through  copies  of  the  August 

Record    which   are    being 

dlstrlbfited  by  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 

Agaln,   I   admire   your   actions   very 

and   am    generally    in   accord    with 
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Tours, 
Detb  3rr,  Mich. 


Barrt  Tanner. 
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I  Otter  Lake,  Mich., 

September  7,  1964. 
Dear  Sir  :  So  very  late  I  write  to  thank  you 
for  your  remarks  on  Vietnam — May  18.     Es- 
pecially remarks  re  U.N. 

I  wish  to  say  I  agreed  then,  and  I  agree 
now,  with  what  you  said.  I  deeply  regret 
that  so  few  of  our  elected  oflaclals  respect 
their  constitutional  respKjnsibllitles.  and  so 
few,  and  so  late,  do  constituents  appreciate 
and  respond.      Thanks. 

Arthur  E.  Spencer. 


September  2,  1964. 
Watwe  Morsx. 
Office  Building, 
i'^gton.  D.C. 
Sir  :  Though  I  am  never  likely  to  have 
opdortunlty  to  vote  for  you,  I  am  one  of 
for  whom  you  have  provided  repre- 
Soirely,  I  am  one  of  many  who  live 
your  State  of  whom  this  Is  true. 
mother  of  two  children,  I  look  with 
■  at  the  photographs  of  peasant  Vlet- 
women  carnrlng  their  bandaged  chll- 
at  the  hands  of  their  own 
and  oura  In  this  grim  "defense 
free  world."    I  hope  you  will  continue 
l3nely  struggle  against  this  misguided 
fiitlle  war. 

applaud  you  for  your  remarks  re- 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
I  consider  your  position  a  true  de- 
the  free  world. 
Youra  truly. 

ICABT  J.  DcWfeATBL 


al  to 


(if  1 


San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

September  14, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse;  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  encourage  by  support,  your 
stand  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  to  read  In  the  local  Philippine  press 
that  our  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  feels  it  im- 
perative for  the  United  States  to  sustain  Its 
military  presence  in  Vietnam,  because  if  we 
"lose"  Vietnam  we  might  be  pushed  back  to 
Hawaii;  and  furthermore  if  we  lose  this  war 
we  are  conceding  to  the  Communists  the  vic- 
tory of  a  war  of  "liberation."  This  imperial- 
istic cant  Is  horrifying  to  all  American  ethical 
standards.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  be  identified 
with  a  country  whose  actions  so  blatantly 
oppose  its  beliefs.  I  do  not  want  to  believe 
that  our  country  has  sunk  so  low.  or  that  we 
have  become  so  narrowminded  and  bigoted 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  beliefs.  The  easy  mili- 
tary answers  of  our  strong  country  do  not 
serve  as  useful  models  for  an  emerging  Asian 
nation. 

Living  on  a  military  base  which  sends  men 
dally  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  am  overcome 
with  the  tragedy  of  this  absurd  mission.  The 
boys  admit  that  they  do  not  understand,  but 
they  are  trained  to  obey.  In  personal  con- 
versations they  have  spoken  of  the  Joy  of 
combat,  and  at  the  same  time  readily  con- 
ceded their  ignorance  as  to  who  It  was  they 
were  killing.  The  Vietnamese,  they  say,  all 
look  alike  to  them,  and  anyone  makes  a  good 
target.  These  senseless  killings  must  not  go 
on — neither  for  the  Joy  of  sport  nor  to  save 
face  for  a  nation  strong  enough  to  admit  a 
mistake.  It  must  by  now  be  blatant  to  a  fool 
that  the  succession  of  military  dictatorships 
do  not  represent  the  people. 

So  I  add  another  voice  to  the  clamor  for 
political  and  legitimate  settlement,  realizing 
full  well  that  perfection  is  not  the  reasonable 
goal  for  a  newly  born  and  torn  nation. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

Anne  Labouisse  Farns worth. 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.J., 

September  18.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Congratulations  on  your  letter  to  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  Vietnam  policy. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Pauline  Maas. 


'  South  Pasadena.  Calif., 

September  16, 1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Yesterday  you  were 
quoted  as  asking  what  the  Johnson-Mc- 
Namara  policy  is  regarding  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  it  is  very  simple.  McNamara's 
policy  has  always  been  "Spend  all  the 
American  dollars  you  want  to,  kill  all  the 
American  boys  that  are  over  there,  but  don't 
under  any  circumstances  harm  one  of  my 
computers." 

And  after  every  setback  McNamara  Is  will- 
ing to  hold  a  press  conference  and  display 
charts  which  show,  he  says,  how  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  really  winning.  These,  of 
course,  are  the  same  charts  he  used  many, 
many  months  ago  to  demonstrate  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  was  practically  won  and  the 
American  boys  would  be  coming  home  soon. 


What  he  neglected  to  point  out  then  ». 
that  the  American  boys  would  be  retom!! 
gradually.  In  cofflns.  ^'•** 

Remember  when  McNamara  uaed  thiM. 
same  charts  to  show  Ford  stockholden  u!!! 
the  Edsel  had  swept  all  competition  ft^T 
the  highways?  ""* 

R«n)  Btioii. 

Berkxlet,  Calu, 

August  30,  'l9Si 

Dear  Sir:  Though  I  am  not  a  member "rf 

your   constituency   I   feel   your  pronouaoZ 

ments  on  foreign  policy  have  been  roealS 

for  me.  ^^ 

Thank  you  for  your  forthright  and  cou». 

geous  views. 

Yours  truly, 

Jehard  p.  Reillt. 

Ellensburg,  Wash., 
September  15. 1964 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Just  a  word  to  conuseod 
you  for  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  mf^ 
Most  of  us  don't  believe  the  reports  given  ui 
by  those  In  Washington.  I  always  have  a 
sneaking  notion,  that  the  young  men  we  wen 
told  were  sent  to  Korea  lately  weren't  sent 
there  at  all,  some  of  mine  were  sent  and  I 
don't  like  It. 

Today  Is  our  primary  election,  maybe  we 
can  do  something  about  things  we  dent 
like. 

I  am  enclosing  a  cartoon  on  foreign  aid. 
I  surely  laughed  at  it,  but  it  is  pretty  oortly 
laughing  to  us  taxpayers.     Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Olga  Johnsor. 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

September  15, 1964. 
Senator  W.  Morse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been,  to  me,  the  caoie 
of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  I  regret  the  suf- 
fering visited  upon  the  people;  I  fear  thst 
the  enemies  of  our  various  ways  of  lUs 
have  gained  by  exploiting  the  terror  and 
cruelty  that  Is  taking  place;  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  existence  of  the  problem  may 
help  GoLDWATER  and  other  extremists  ahort- 

ly- 

The  fact  that  Canada  was  appointed  "po- 
liceman" In  Geneva  In  1954  but  has  not  ful- 
filled this  obligation  Is  a  source  of  some 
humiliation  to  me. 

If  you  would  have  someone  In  your  oOct 
send  me  any  Informative  material  you  h»n 
available,  I  would  be  most  thankful.  I  would 
also  appreciate  prices  and  sovirces  of  pob- 
llshed  matter.  Thank  you. 
Yours  tr\ily, 

John  KiB. 

September  11, 1901 
Senator  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  Is  nothing  more  Impor 
tant  to  our  way  of  thinking  than  the  ellmin*- 
tlon  of  tills  chicken-manure  monkey  boM- 
ness  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  National  Guardian  of  Augurt  IS, 
1964,  we  read  a  report  of  your  statement  tn 
the  Senate  against  the  resolution  grantinf 
the  President  advance  approval  on  all  sttji 
he  deemed  necessary  to  repel  any  attack  on 
U.S.  forces  In  southeast  Asia. 

If  it  wasn't  so  serious.  It  would  be  funnr 
these  great,  big  PT  boats  coming  down  the 
coast  to  attack  our  teensy,  weensy  destrojwi 
and  aircraft  carriers. 

You  have  the  advantage  of  being  permitted 
to  address  the  Senate  In  protest  regardlBl 
this  and  many  other  stupid  acts  that  •» 
being  forced  on  the  people  by  a  prooai 
which  refuses  them  any  voice  In  the  m>t^ 
whatsoever.    The  voices  of  the  small  groop 
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»„-  American  public,  who  are  Informed 
''.f^o^h  to  know  what  Is  going  on,  has 
**"  ^^  of  expression. 
^  .  Tr«  many  phases  of  Government  I 
Tuke  to  disJuL-the  foreign  aid,  clvU 
•°"l  memoloyment,  social  security,  etc.. 
'^^ JJTone  pJSt  will  help  to  settle  most 
l,ttt  I  ^•*V," -_B  of  the  above  subjects,  and 
"iris'that  the  congress  of  the  United 
S^L  should  take  up  Its  option  to  buy  back 
^ll^S  Reserve  System  for  $148  mUllon 
*?,^S  thus  eliminate  more  than  $10 
^  m  Interest  per  year  on  ly.   trllUon 

"^Sl^^'ftfe^  many  Americans  Informed  well 
«S;r  t"  kS^w  that  Oswald  did  not  kiU 
t  Sv  The  Lane  and  other  reports  make 
fhSte  clear,  regardless  of  what  the  War- 
!^s  committee  report  is  going  to  be . 

There  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  churches 
.hnuld  be  permitted  to  enter  the  various 
7^^  of  business  and  still  be  exempt  of 
Sion  It  is  quite  obvious  that  millions 
^TneoDle,  who  do  not  support  any  church, 
SeKg  forced  to  pay  a  higher  tax,  because 
church  property  is  exempt. 

Although  we  do  not  pay  an  Income  tax. 
ve  are  forced  to  pay  every  other  tax,  and  our 
total  income  is  a  social  security  check  of 

The  Cuban  refugees  In  Florida  receive 
more  than  this,  and  they  haven't  contributed 
1  dime  Frankly,  my  wife  and  I  are  losing 
our  patience  with  this  so-called  land  of 
the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  where  the 
Congressmen  can  vote  themselves  a  bigger 
raise  than  we  get^— take  It  out  of  our  taxes, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  decide  one  way  or 
the  other. 

We  are  heartily  In  support  of  your  stand 
regarding  every  phase  of  Government,  as  far 
as  we  know  what  Is.    You  make  more  sense 
than  any  other  Senator  we  know. 
Sincerely  yotu-s. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gross. 

Mendocino,  Calif. 

St.   Louis,  Mo., 
September  7.  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  leader  of  national  standing 
I  direct  this  observation  to  you. 

Recent  events  In  South  Korea  and  Vietnam 
suggest  that  the  spirit  of  dictatorship  still 
prevails  over  democracy.  These  two  ex- 
amples of  American  Intervention  afford  us 
no  indication  of  the  real  purpose  of  America 
foreign  policy. 

We  are  against  something,  presumably 
oonmixmlsm,  but  what  are  we  for?  We  say  we 
oppose  all  forms  of  totalitarianism  Including 
fascism.  Yet  we  support  outright  dictator- 
ship In  Spain  and  countenance  It  elsewhere. 
In  considering  the  American  Image,  In  a 
world  in  which  we  wish  to  remain  prestlglovis 
what  really  is  our  policy?  Do  we  have  any 
means  of  expressing  the  positive,  democratic 
Idiom?  Can  the  Peace  Corps  serve  this  pur- 
pose? 

Respectfully, 

Max  O.  Frankel. 


dlcate,  that  this  hot  spot  could  erupt  Into 
a  thermonuclear  war,  and  that  must  not 
happen  after  we  have  made  the  splendid 
progress  of  at  least  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion— I  am  aware  of  your  endeavors  toward 
negotiation  rather  than  force. 

Many  thanks. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Evelyn  Walters. 

Hilts,  Calif., 

August  8,  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  I  want  you  to  know  Tve 
alwa3rs  admired  you,  but  after  hearing  you  on 
"Face  the  Nation,"  and  discuss  the  contro- 
versial, ticklish  problem  of  South  Vietnam,  I 
admire  you  even  more,  because  you  showed 
courage  and  I  believe  you  are  correct. 

It  Is  funny  how  people  often  refuse  to 
accept  the  truth,  believing  only  what  Is 
tasteful  to  them. 

Keep  hammering  away  at  the  public,  and 
to  those  In  Washington,  because  although 
you  are  facing  many  obstacles.  It  Is  Important 
that  you  carry  your  message  to  the  people. 
I  believe  In  the  United  Nations,  and  we 
have  to  work  within  Its  framework,  we  have 
to  set  an  example,  and  live  up  to  our  own 
principles  and  Ideals. 

We  can't  for  example,  pick  up  our  "mar- 
bles and  go  home,  because  they  ain't  all  our 
marbles."  The  United  Nations  wasn't  In- 
tended as  a  tool  Just  for  example,  the  United 
States,  but  now  Is  a  good  time  to  use  world 
opinion  In  our  favor.  If  we  Just  use  It. 

Red  China  must  be  admitted  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  refuse  her,  to  Ignore  her.  Is  to 
court  disaster. 

Being  a  proud  American  first,  a  proud 
Oregonlan  second,  I  am  proud  to  have  a 
strong  voice  representing  our  great  and  most 
beautiful  State,  such  as  that  of  U.S.  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 
Keep  up  your  good  work. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Eugene  L.  Nelson. 

Erwin,  Tenn., 

August  4, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Regarding  your  talk 
last  night  on  Washington  cloakroom  about 
our  foreign  policy  in  South  Vietnam,  I  wish 
to  applaud  you  for  your  marvelous  courage 
and  forthrlghtness.  It  la  almost  imbellev- 
able  to  hear  any  politician  speak  out  so 
bravely,  In  this  age  of  conformlsm  and  fear 
and  misinformation  from  the  publicity 
media. 

Your  Ideas  on  this  subject  are,  as  Mark 
Twain  used  to  say:  "The  truth  with  the  bark 
on."  I  greatly  envy  Oregon  State  for  having 
such  a  courageous  Senator  and  also  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  their  Senator  Gruening.  Please 
keep  up  yovu-  xmequal  fight. 
Very  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Seeman. 


violations   of   statutes   should   properly   be 
h£Widled  by  the  criminal  courts. 
With  beet  wishes. 

William  T.  Evans. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
September  6.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  all  too  seldom 
that  Americans  are  privileged  to  hear  a  great 
statesman  on  TV  and  my  one  regret  Is  that 
"Youth  Wants  To  Know,"  coming  as  It  does 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  may  not  have  had 
enough  exposure.  Would  that  this  program 
could  be  repeated  at  a  prime  evening  time. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  ovu:  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  Is  Indefensible.  Your  lonely 
fight — and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
is  a  sorry  commentary  on  the  caliber  of  the 
men  in  Congress  who  so  basically  misrepre- 
sent us  In  Congress.  The  abolition  of  the 
mouthing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  children 
In  our  public  schools  can  stir  them  to  fren- 
zied action  but  alas  they  are  never  so  stirred 
by  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Lord  they 
profess  to  serve. 

I  have  always  admired  you  for  your  cou- 
rageous and  often  lonesome  stand  on  many 
Important  Issues.  Most  of  all  I  am  thankful 
for  your  perception,  yoxir  brilliance,  and  your 
unswerlng  dedication  to  fighting  for  the 
things  that  you — and  unfortunately  so  few 
of  lis  on  the  outside,  know  to  be  Just  and 
to  be  right. 

Thank  you  again  Senator  Morse. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Ilyana  B.  Bromberg. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Though  I  am  not 
of  yo\ar  State,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  first  truly  clear  plctiire  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  I've  read.  I'm  referring  to 
your  article  In  Progressive. 

Normally,  I  do  not  write  letters  but  I  have 
sent  several  on  this  matter  to  the  Senators 
of  our  State  and  others.  This  Is  merely  a 
note  to  support  you. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  why  we  are 
there? 

Most  sincerely, 

Marilyn  P.  EIlttgb. 

Fort  Lee,  N.J., 
September  2, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  yoxir  courageovis,  rational 
stand  against  current  U-S.  policy  In  regard 
to  Vietnam.  I  particularly  enjoyed  your 
article  on  the  subject  In  last  month's  Pro- 
gressive. 

Sincerely, 

Feed  FIaxman. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobsx:  It  Is  with  the 
greatest  concern  and  urgency  that  I  write 
you  concerning  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  civil  war,  probably  more  nation- 
alist than  Communist  Inspired.  Military 
intervention  will  not  stop  communism 
which  has  fed  on  war.  There  must  be  a  po- 
UUcal  solution,  difficult  as  It  may  be,  because 
a  satisfactory  military  solution  Is  Impos- 
■Ible. 

Win  you  please  do  all  In  your  power  to  Ini- 
tiate a  reconvening  of  the  14  Nation  Ge- 
neva Conference  to  decide  the  Issue  of  Viet- 
nam?   You  are  aware,  as  yotu  actions  in- 


Davenport,  Iowa, 
September  5. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  listened  to  the 
Interview  with  you  over  CBS  radio  via  WJR, 
Detroit,  on  September  3. 

Your  idea  of  giving  the  United  Nations 
responsibility  for  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
seems  eminently  sensible  to  me,  and  I  hope 
you  will  succeed  In  getting  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  It. 

I  also  agree  with  your  view  as  to  the  proper 
role  of  a  congressional  Investigating  commit- 
tee In  cases  like  the  Baker  case,  namely,  that 


Phuadklphia,  Pa., 
September  4,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  reports 
of  your  speech  of  August  6  regarding 
U5.  involvement  In  Vietnam.  The  local 
papers  that  I  read  on  vacation  gave  no  Indi- 
cation of  your  position  which  I  heartily 
endorse.  I  particularly  feel  that  the  ques- 
tions you  raised  shovild  be  answered  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  ovir 
Government  and  the  newspapers  and  their 
columnists. 

If  stUl  available  I  would  appreciate  one 
or  more  copies  of  your  speech  criticizing  a 
predated  declaration  of  war. 

Please  accept  my  deepest  thanks  for  act- 
ing In  our  country's  best  Interests. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SiDNST  Lett. 
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Senator 

I  am 
youp  fine 
partlciilai 
further 
In  Vletnatn 

YoTir 
foreign 
phaslB  on 
whUe 
aged  bjE 

Thank 


Seftzicbzb  2,  1964. 
itoun: 

wfltlng  thla  letter  In  appreciation  of 

work  in  the  Senate  recently.     In 

I  would  like  to  encourage  your 

a4tlons  and  debates  upon  our  action 


ai  gvunents  in  defense  of  a  different 

p  alley — I  hope  an   effort    and   em- 

Boclal  and  economic  aid  to  worth- 

pe4>ple — are    wholeheartedly    encour- 


rou. 


Skattlb,  Wash., 
September  2,  1964. 
^ATNK  Morse, 
Building, 
D.C. 

We  wlBh  to  commend  you  on 
poslfiion  on  Vietnam  and  strongly  en- 
the  only  position  In  keeping  with 
knd  with  reality. 

recommending  that  poeition  to  our 
and  to  the  President. 


Senattv 

Senate 

Washingt^ 
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D.C. 

Morse  :  Thank  you  for  being 
4I0RSX.     We  consider  you  our  rep- 
,  as  do,  we  are  sxire,  people  in  many 
We  are  proud  and  grateful  that 
willing  to  represent  us. 

on  Vietnam  which  appeared 
impressed  us  with  its  con- 
approach  to  the  problem  and 
excellent  material  for  discxissions. 
coverage  of  your  stand  has  been 
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IiAXTBENCB  RAPHAEL. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Runnings. 


MoNTERET,  Calif., 

September  2,  1964. 


heartened  last  week  by  a  half-page 

Qg  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

by  a  group  of  Bay  Area  citizens. 

[uoted  yovir  statements  on  Vietnam 

y  and  endorsed  them  fully.     We 

contributing  our  small  bit  fl- 

and  writing  to  the  President  and 

Senators, 
certain  that  there  are  human  be- 
who  are  applauding  your 
do  we. 


CO  irse 


CaUf  ( >mla 


ever  ^where 


BlE  oerely, 


Fred  S.  McFarland, 

EUZABXTH    J.    McFARLAND. 


ROSLTN   HXIGRTS,   LONG    ISLAND,   N.Y., 

September  8.  1964. 
SkNATOR  MoRSx:   I  am  writing  this 
lep  you  know  that  I  am  in  full  accord 
in  your  views  toward  Vietnam.     I 
tAat  you  are  the  only  Senator  who 
tie  only  way  of  securing  peace  In 
and  I  would  Just  like  you  to  know 
liave  my  support. 
Yovrs  very  truly, 

James  Alan  Palet. 


Poland,  Ohio, 
September^  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
Washinfft  yn.  D.C. 

SxNATOx:  I  Just  heard  you  speak  on 

Capitol  Press,  and  I  compliment 

outspoken  opinions  of  what  we 

about  our  foreign  policy  and  on 

I  agree  with  you.     Something 

done  now.    And  to  keep  Red  China 

J  United  Nations  Is  only  throwing 

fire. 

the  good  work. 

Understand  I  am  not  upholding  for  com- 

I  want  no  part  of  it.    But  for  the 

to  think  he  can  control  all  of 

I  am  white,  also.    My  fore- 

ctme  over  over  200  years  ago. 


mf  n 
aleurd 


Trust  the  Lord  to  lead  you  In  your  very      people  in  the  United  States.     We  are  t«i 
responsible  work.  medicare  is  socialism — Hogwash. 

Thanks.  Sincerely, 

I  W.  L.  Benttjr.  Pksot  Klempkx,. 


August  30,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse;  Having  heard  the 
news  on  radio  last  night  and  nothing 
since  of  your  charges  that  the  Maddox  was 
In  North  Vietnam  territorial  waters  also  that 
It  was  the  first  to  flre  has  prodded  me  to 
write  and  ask  you  to  please  pursue  this  to 
the  fullest  capacity  It  would  take  to  bring 
this  ship  back  to  the  States.  As  a  wile  of  a 
member  of  the  crew  I  feel  that  this  ship  is 
being  used  now  In  a  capacity  that  Is  highly 
smelling  of  politics.  How  can  we  expect  the 
respect  and  trust  of  other  nations  11  we  can- 
not own  up  to  taking  the  responsibility  of 
our  own  actions.  We  cannot  base  our 
future  on  the  hopes  that  other  nations  will 
commend  us  for  being  strong  and  powerful 
when  we  let  a  false  pride  rule  our  Nation. 
Myself  and  other  wives  of  crewmembers 
have  been  of  course  anxious  and  In  trying 
to  find  a  logical  answer  for  being  kept  with- 
out information  as  Is  routine  in  circum- 
stances such  as  this.  Your  charges  were  the 
suspicions  we  had  been  trying  to  suppress. 
If  this  ship  is  being  detained  for  any  reason 
except  for  the  legitimate  cause  of  the  good 
of  our  Nation,  certainly  a  second  thought 
should  be  given.  Hoping  that  you  will  be 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  clarify  this  I'll 
close. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  La  Londe. 

Scarborough,  N.Y., 

August  31,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  have  been  want- 
ing to  thank  you  for  your  valiant  and  lone 
fight  for  a  more  sane  and  moral  Intelligent 
policy  toward  Vietnam.  As  Democrats  and 
Democrats  who  profoundly  wish  a  Johnson- 
HuMPHRET  victory  in  November,  we  are  great- 
ly disturbed  and  cannot  see  how  our  Viet- 
nam policy  can  be  defended  or  changed 
without  backtracking  on  so  much  that  we 
have  said. 

You  have  been  one  and  I  guess  the  only 
one,  beside  Senator  Gruening  who  sup- 
ported you  who  has  dared  to  state  the  facts, 
and  who  has  had  the  intelligence  to  see  the 
situation. 

Since  every  paper,  including  the  New  York 
Times,  blanketed  out  your  speech  in  the 
Senate,  could  you  send  me  several  copies. 
I  woiold  like  two  for  our  local  libraries  and 
one  for  our  Friends  meeting  and  two  for  our 
mother  and  son  who  support  you  warmly 
and  would  vote  for  you  any  time  anywhere 
if  we  all  had  the  chance.  Ten  copies  if 
they  are  available. 

Bless  you  for  your  courage  and  states- 
manship. Can  you  help  to  get  us  back  on 
the  right  track? 

Very  sincerely, 

Leslie  and  Alice  Balassa. 


September  7,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  God  for  a 
man  like  you.  We  need  more.  Your  talk  on 
South  Vietnam  that  the  United  States  has 
no  business  In  South  Vietnam  Is  so  right. 

It  must  be  hard  to  hold  onto  solid  beliefs 
amongst  an  almost  solid  wall  of  auctioneers 
and  back  scrubbers. 

I'm  for  you  100  percent.  Maybe  even  if 
there  Is  only  one  intelligent  voice — the  peo- 
ple will  hear  and  respond. 

Talk  about  the  Iron  Curtain,  what  about 
the  darkness  of  news  kept  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Here  we  call  ourselves  a  free  people — but 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  what  Is  really 
going  on.  Also  medicare  in  other  small  poor 
countries — but   not   for   the    so-called   free 


September  7  iqm 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  take  tt>« 
time  to  congratulate  you  on  your  maxtnifl 
cent  and  almost  lonely  stand  on  SouthVl^ 
nam.  ^ 

You  are  one  of  the  few  courageous  Amerl 
cans  who  Is  saying  the  correct  and  honMt 
thing,  as  time  will  pass  the  country  wu 
know  how  right  you  are.  We  need  this  pien 
of  real  estate  with  its  one  million  and  a  ^ 
per  day  like  a  hole  in  the  head. 

It  could  be  the  start  of  another  stunld 
Korea. 

At  any  rate  keep  up  the  good  work.  Qoh 
knows  I  appreciate  it.  I  know  other  people 
do  even  though  they  do  not  take  time  to 
write  (and  they  should) .  I  wish  to  God  more 
people  like  you  were  in  Congress  repre- 
senting  us. 

God  bless  and  keep  you — 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Peronnx. 

South  Yarmouth,  Mass., 

September  1,  iw<. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Yarmouth 
Meeting  of  Friends  (Quakers)  commends  the 
caution  and  concern  about  the  possible  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  shown 
in  your  courageous  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion approving  U.S.  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
namese bases.  We  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  our  Government  seek 
constructive,  nonmllitary  solutions  to  the  ad- 
mittedly complex  problems  of  southeast 
Asia. 

For  and  behalf  of  the  Yarmouth  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

David  W.  Douglas. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
September  1,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend you  and  Senator  Greuotng  on  your 
negative  vote  on  the  congressional  resolution 
giving  the  President  a  free  hand  in  military 
operations  in  southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Morton  Beblamd. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

August  29,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  many  others  who  feel 
the  way  I  do  and  who  want  to  congratulate 
you  for  the  stand  which  you  are  taking  on 
the  Issue  of  South  Vietnam.  Please  keep  up 
the  fight  to  try  to  bring  some  sort  of  reason 
to  other  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Because  I  am  terribly  concerned  over  what 
Is  happening  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
danger  that  the  war  may  escalate  into  World 
War  III,  I  have  written  to  my  Senator,  and 
to  McNamara,  Rusk,  and  President  John- 
son urging  them  to  begin  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  further  action  which  I  as  » 
citizen  can  do,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
hear  from  you. 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  hetrt 
for  speaking  out  against  this  preposterou* 
position  in  which  we  have  placed  ourselvM. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Carol  C.  Panny, 
(Mother  and  Teacher). 


i96k 


genstor 
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Downey,  Calif., 

August  30,  1964. 


Wayne  Morse, 


If  I  am  correct,  some  of  the  stipulations 
of  this  agreement  were  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops,  an  election  by  the  people  2 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement  and 
the  eventual  reunification  of  the  two  Viet- 
nams.  Why  weren't  these  conditions  carried 
out  and  why,  instead,  did  our  Government 
support  the  Diem  regime  and  each  succeed- 
ing government,  and  allow  them  to  seize  al- 


f «''*'^iS'.'  Your  view  of  U.S.  activity  in 
'^iJf^  M  reported  in  the  Los  Angeles  Her- 
''*  wTminer  of  today's  date,  seems  to  me 
'"'■^mff  of  commendation.  This  has  long 
''^'^iri  oDlnion,  also,  and  I  am  most  pleased 

***"  H^  that  someone  is  speaking  out  against  most  complete  dictatorial  powers,  while  we 
to  *°  jMieB  of  the  Dulles  brothers  and  the  were  presumably  "defending  the  freedom"  of 
^f^Ln    which,  in  my  opinion,  can  lead     these  people? 

'*'°^ood  Albert    Gore.    Senator    from    Tennessee. 

^y"  **««' doing  a  good  Job.    We  are  sorry     stated  on  the  "Today"  show  that  we  have 


_<rt  to  be  constituents 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  N.  vonRaaphorst 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

September  8,  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Vashington.  DC. 

DiAR  Senator  Morse:  I  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  people  who  attended  the  meeting 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  in  Los  Angeles,  at 
which  you  spoke. 

I  admire  your  honest,  outspoken  analysis 

of  the  Vietnamese  situation,  and  agree  that 

our  country  should  pull  out  of  that  country. 

Please  continue   your  admirable  work   in 

and  out  of  the  Senate. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Eleanor  Pitt. 

The  Malibtt  Discussion  and 

Action  Group, 
Malibu,  Calif.,  September  7, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Malibu  Discus- 
sion and  Action  Group's  topic  for  discussion 
In  the  month  of  August  was  Vietnam. 
After  a  brief  account  of  Vietnam's  history 
from  938  AD.  to  the  present,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  current  conditions  in  Vietnam, 
handicapped  by  the  general  shortage  of  un- 
biased information  on  the  subject,  we  turned 
to  the  problem  of  the  alleged  attack  on 
the  U.S.S.  Maddox  and  the  United  States 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  territory. 

After  considerable  dialog  we  reached  a 
consensus  of  opinion  and  decided  that  our 
"action"  for  the  month  would  be  to  write 
to  you  and  our  other  representatives  as  well 
as  the  President  concerning  the  following 
points: 

1.  We  oppose  escalation  of  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam. 

2.  We  feel  that  Vietnam  should  be  neu- 
tralized and  free  elections  should  be  held  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam  under  U.N.  super- 
vision. We  should  not  rely  upon  military 
means  to  settle  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

3.  We  feel  that  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  the  alleged  attacks  upon  our  fieet 
In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  alleged  attacks  and  was  dangerous 
to  world  peace. 

Sincerely, 

Sarah  Hughes  Dixon, 

Secretary. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Senator  Morse:  There  are  many  questions 
In  my  mind  concerning  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  southeast  Asia  which  I  hope 
you  can  clear  up. 

Plrst.  Why  did  the  United  States  get  so 
deeply  and  financially  involved  in  the  war 
between  the  French  and  the  Indochlnese 
when  It  was  clearly  a  war  for  independence? 

At  the  end  of  this  war  when  the  French 
were  defeated  they  agreed  to  sign  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954.  Why  did  the  Urrited  States 
object  to  signing  this  agreement? 


three  choices  in  Vietnam : 

( 1 )  To  start  a  major  war. 

( 2 )  To  pull  out  completely. 

(3)  To  support  the  present  government 
and  try  to  stabilize  it  while  rallying  the  peo- 
ple behind  it. 

Do  you  feel  we  are  truly  following  the 
third  course?  If  so  do  you  feel  we  will  ever 
have  the  support  of  a  people  who  have  been 
aiding  the  success  of  the  guerrillas  and  even 
overwhelmingly  supporting  and  joining 
them?  If  these  guerrillas  are  the  enemies  of 
these  people  why  are  they  able  to  get  such 
great  support  from  the  people? 

Finally,  is  the  military  strategic  position  of 
Vietnam  so  Important  as  to  warrant  the 
spending  of  $2  million  a  day  which  we  are 
pouring  into  the  war  effort  and  the  many 
men  we  have  been  losing  there,  not  to  men- 
tion the  death  and  destruction  the  war  has 
been  causing  the  Vietnamese  people. 

If  this  position  is  so  crucially  Important,  do 
you  see  any  chance  of  our  being  able  to 
defeat  the  guerrillas?  If  so,  how.  outside  of 
a  complete  war  and  a  possible  world  war  UI? 

I  would  appreciate  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you. 

Jttlie  Gross. 

Redwood  City,  Calif., 

September  9.  1964. 
Wayne  Morse,  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  just  heard  that  you  were  one 
of  only  two  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
recent  North  Vietnam  resolution,  August  6. 
It  Is  very  comforting  to  know  that  some 
of  you  will  hold  out  for  what  you  think  is 
right  even  against  such  a  great  majority 
and  in  an  Issue  of  this  kind,  where  voting 
against  might  seem  to  cast  shadows  on  your 
"Americanism"  even.  It  Is  truly  comforting 
to  us  down  on  this  level  who  feel  powerless 
in  these  issues. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  you  voted 
against  this  particular  matter.  I  know  why 
I  would  vote  against  it  and  I  hope  that  I 
might  not  sound  too  longwinded  that  you 
might  be  able  to  wade  through  It  In  view 
of  your  very  busy  days. 

1.  If  we  believe,  as  the  President  said  re- 
cently, that  all  nations  should  be  allowed  to 
set  their  own  course,  then  why  don't  we 
allow  it  in  the  Vietnam  area? 

2.  Why  should  we  send  millions  to  South 
Vietnam  (which  caused  the  problem  at  hand, 
in  North  Vietnam)  when  we  need  the  money 
here  at  home  to  "fight  poverty"? 

3.  Then  about  our  destroyers  getting  into 
trouble  10.000  miles  from  home — well,  if  my 
children  had  rocks  thrown  at  them  by  bullies 
on  the  next  block.  I  hope  I  have  instilled  in 
them  the  sense  to  come  home — not  attack 
and  get  into  more  trouble. 

4.  The  French  failed  to  settle  problems  in 
Vietnam — do  we  think  we  can  succeed  in  that 
area  (whatever  "succeed"  means)? 

5.  It  is  really  a  Communist  versus  free- 
world  fight?  Or  is  it  a  case  of  some  diverse 
peoples,  struggling  through  adolescence  and 
wanting  to  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  or  mis- 


takes of  the  not  completely  perfect  Western 
World  society? 

6.  Are  governments  such  as  that  of  Diem 
and  now  the  present  one  so  "democratic" 
that  they  are  worth  so  much  effort,  sweat  and 
blood — American  and  native? 

7.  Were  our  ships  really  in  international 
waters  and  if  so  were  they  not  menacing  a 
sovereign  nation? 

Why  go  on.  There  are  so  many  more  rea- 
sons I  would  want  to  give.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  yovir  reasons  were  for  taking  such 
a  lone  stand  in  this  matter.  I  think  maybe 
r  can  find  a  copy  of  your  early  August  speech 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  it  should 
contain  most  of  them.  Further,  I  hope  you 
will  tell  me  that  many  other  Congressmen 
feel  the  same  way  you  do,  even  If  they  did 
not  have  the  strength  to  stand  as  you  did. 
I  would  be  really  worried  if  you  are  practi- 
cally the  only  one  in  Washington  who  takes 
such  a  view.  You  see,  I  take  it  upon  myself 
to  write  to  any  Congressman  who  makes  some 
statement  that  I  call  constructive,  to  com- 
mend him  on  such  action.  I  feel  like  this 
is  exercising  as  much  democratic  action  as  a 
citizen  can  in  such  a  large  complex  society. 
We  cannot  all  get  together  to  decide  on  Issues 
as  they  might  have  done  in  an  early  Greek 
society.  Of  course  if  the  Greeks  did  get  to- 
gether, democratically,  over  60  percent  of 
the  population  was  excluded  even  then — the 
slaves. 

When  is  all  this  madness  going  to  end? 
When  are  we  going  to  stop  saying  we  want 
peace  as  we  continue  to  clobber,  figuratively 
(Cuba)  and  actually  (North  Vietnam  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam) 
small  defenseless  countries? 

I'm    glad    there    Is    one    Senator    Wayne 
Morse  but  we  need  more. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  L.  Sklk. 

Lewiston,  Idaho, 
September  15, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  thanks  for  your  stand,  stated 
In  the  press  recently,  In  favor  of  some  meas- 
ure of  international  law  to  replace  the  jungle 
of  power  politics. 

In  his  Inaugural  speech.  President  Ken- 
nedy referred  rather  eloquently  to  an  Ameri- 
can effort  to  establish  world  law.  Later, 
however,  there  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs  spectacle 
and  events  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  tended 
to  overshadow  any  effort  to  establish  law  and 
order  and  our  foreign  policy  slipped  again 
into  the  ugly  world  of  power  politics. 

I  would  like  to  have  copies  of  yotir  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  world  affairs  if  these  are 
available. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Morton  R.  Brigham. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
September  16, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  wanting  to  write 
to  you  for  many  months  now  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  admire  you,  but  I  could 
never  seem  to  find  the  time.  Now  that  I 
have  a  cold  I  have  the  time.  In  my  opinion 
you  are  one  of  our  most  honorable  and  cou- 
rageous Senators,  if  not  the  most  courageous. 
Even  though  I  do  not  always  agree  with  you, 
I  always  respect  you.  I  hope  you  will  spend 
many  more  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
country  certainly  needs  you. 

Since  I  am  a  New  Yorker  and  may  never 
get  a  chance  to  cast  a  ballot  for  you,  I  think 
it's  only  right  that  I  send  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sbzldon  Heuand. 
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WaTMX  \  OBSK. 

Senate  O  Jtce  Building, 
Washing  on,  D.C. 

sk^fATOs  Mobsb:  I  would  like  to  com- 

for  your  lonely  vote  on  the  resolu- 

supiiorting  our  violent  action  In  North 


DBAS 

mend 

tion 

Vietnam 


yo  I 


Intelle^ually,  I  have  supported  you  In  yo\ir 
change  our  emphasia  In  southeast 


efforts  U. 
Asia. 

Why  n^ 
Prench 
cannot 
we  seem 

It  Is  aripalllng 
in  south^t 
zens  are 
should 
working 
they  h&ie 
society 


have  to  repeat  the  blunders  of  the 
do  not  know  but  I  do  know  you 
communism  by  brute  force  as 
to  feel. 

to  countenance  this  wastage 

Asia  when  one-third  of  our  cltl- 

In  serious  need  and  our  best  efforts 

toward  building  the  n.S-A.  into  a 

democracy  where  all  can  feel  that 

a  stake  and  a  function  in  our 


a  bop 


g> 


Sii  icerely. 


Sb»  \tor  ] 


Atlantic  Cttt,  N.J., 

September  3, 1964. 
MoRSx: 
StENATOB:  I  Just  received  yo\ir  No.  8 
as  I  have  become  disgusted  with 
handling  of  Vietnam  mess  your  letter 
convinced  me  of  how  wrong  we  are  to 
sending  men  and  money  when  we 
not  understand  the  people, 
we  were   told   dreadful    things 
late  Diem  was  supposed  to  have 
The  good  accomplishments,  and 
many  such  as  increasing  rice  pro- 
I  nd  Increased  rubber  output  and  es- 
a  manufacturing  base  or  was  about 


aid 


d3 


y  sar 


wei  e 


Hon 

DCAK 

report 

the 

only 

continue 

simply 

Last 
that  the 
permittee  I 
there 
duction 
tablished 
to  do  so 

Hospital 
4,000 
were 
incre«8e<ll 

This 
willing  t( 

His 
preas. 
well 
her 

Tet  a 
know 
nose — and 
dent. 

I  have 
got  the 
publican 
Ing 

If  this 


kner 
■  coun  ry 


Hew 


:  Ilkew  se 


compllsh:  nents 


ni)t 


pre  lent 


OOLDWATpa 

would  be 

I  do 
mail  f ro4i 
you  and 

CRZS8ION4I' 

the  news 

At 
Eugene 
many  of 
in  it. 
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u  his 
and 
stories 

I  wan1 
taking 
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Again 
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Waterford,  Caut.. 
September  15, 1964. 


SAmncL  R.  Tyson. 


ruial 
dot  bled 


WIS 


wl<  low 
r&lio, 


beds  were  established  in  nearly 
health  centers,  primary  schools 
and  university  scholars  were 
from  2,900  to  17,000. 

done  by  the  man  our  Nation  was 

have  removed  and  what  a  disgrace. 

was  to-eated  shamefully  by  cur 

etc.     Here  was  a  woman  who 

the  enemies  of  her  husband  and 


man  like  Lodge  was  too  d\mib  to 

wqat  was  going  on  right  tinder  his 

Imagine  running  him  for  Presi- 

dumb  can  we  get? 

been  a  Democrat  ever  since  women 

1  ote  but  this  year  I  am  voting  Re- 

and  my  entire  neighborhood  is  do- 


admlnlstratlon  is  proud  of  its  ac- 

,  that  is  more  than  I  am,  and 

may  give  them  more  than  they 

leve. 

know  if  you  ever  bother  to  read 

the  likes  of  me  but  I  feel  I  know 

I  have  always  enjoyed   the   Con- 

Record  you  send  me  as  well  as 

articles. 

I   am   reading  "The   480"   by 

Elurdlck.    It  is  a  novel  of  politics  and 

( lur  Government  men  are  mentioned 


Bu  rdlck 


should  be  quite  an  authority 
background  of  world  traveler,  lecturer, 
profi  ssor  of  political  science  makes  his 
sqund  possible. 

you   to  know  I  appreciate   your 
thie  stand  you  do  on  Vietnam.    I  wish 
sta  esmen  were  like  you. 

t  banking  you  I  am, 
Sl4cerel7  yours. 

Ck)fLUlCBlA  CONOVEB. 


San  Joex,  Costa  Rica, 

September  7, 1964. 
B.  Johnson, 
The  Whitk  House, 
Washingtpn,  D.C. 

sxNT  Johnson:   Senator  Watns 
fbrcefxil   article   about   Vietnam   In 


October  2 

the  August  Progressive  impels  me  to  tell  you      unprecedented  war  power  In  the  hn 
of  my  disapproval  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,      single  p>erson.  nan<U  ot » 

The  article,  together  with  disturbing  reports 
of  political  and  social  unrest  in  South  Viet- 
nam (Buddhist  and  Catholic  fights;  the  un- 
seating of  the  Government's  leader,  Khanh, 
by  student  riots)  strongly  suggest  that 
American  policy  has  been  misguided  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  it  should  be  rethought  and 
realmed  now. 

Otu-  military  Involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam violates  the  U.N.  Charter  of  which  we 

are  signers,  and   the   spirit  of   the   Geneva  _ 

agreement  which  we  did  not  deign  to  sign,      surely  come  to  the  fore  soon  and  wTare 
We  are,  then,  working  against  the  very  world      tain  you  will  not  be  so  lonely  in  your   **" 
order  which  you  proclaimed  as  the  ultimate      *' —  '-  '■'--  '■'■ — 


single  p>erson. 

We  particularly  compliment  you  in  ^^ 
resistance  of  the  overwhelming  nreMiiJ"* 

We  want  you  to  know  that  there  arTm'. 
people  who  feel  as  we  do  who  havrniS?^ 
expressed  themselves  as  yet.  '" 

We  are  certain  that  the'  ground  nrau  «# 
those  with  the  same  sentiment  as  you«.^ 
ours  Will  begin  to  appear  In  the  near  futm. 
It  Is  not  the  nature  of  the  American  n^. 
to  want  to  push  their  weight  around 

Our     Democratic     falrplay    herltam   mh 

•r>mi»   tj-l    t.Vl»    fnra   ^^^^ .    _J^^      "Ul 

ecer- 
tlon  in  the  future.  '        '  ' 

Hoping  to  hear  more  from  you  In  the  Sen 
ate.  ^' 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  Anton, 

President. 
Sabina  H.  MAanAN, 
Corresponding  Secretory. 

Portland,  Oeko., 

J^ily  15,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  commend  you  for  your  wonderful  speech 
at  the  City  Club  yesterday.  I  am  encouraged 
to  see  quite  a  good  report  of  It  on  page  i 
of  today's  Oregonlan.  To  some  extent  thli 
Oregonlan  report  breaks  the  news  blackout 
which  they  have  maintained  on  what  Is  being 
done  In  the  name  of  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  we  met  you  at  the  airjxjrt  on  PHdtj, 
July  10,  I  have  talked  with  several  people 
about  finding  ways  to  get  the  facts  of  the 
southeast  Asia  problem  to  the  people  of 
Oregon.  Retired  Reed  College  Profesnr 
Charles  McKlnley,  who  is  active  in  the  Ooun- 
cll  for  a  Livable  World,  believes  that  you. 
people  of  southeast  Asia  must  mean  that^  with  other  Senators,  could  write  lettera^or 
^.        -,,---^  .,_-._  -._^,  -.,_   -,j  -_^      guest  editorials  to  some  of  the  liberal  news- 

papers outside  of  Portland.  He  suggested: 
the  East  Oregonlan  at  Pendleton,  the  Ued- 
ford  Tribune,  the  Eugene  Registrar  Guard, 
and  the  Oregon  Statesman  at  Salem. 

I  believe  the  Portland  Reporter  would 
print  a  letter  from  you.  And  after  yester- 
day's speech  I  think  they  might  be  happy  to 
print  a  guest  editorial  from  you. 

Not  many  people  belong  to  the  City  Club, 
but  large  groups  read  the  Reporter,  especial- 
ly the  letters.  The  speech  was  broadcait 
at  10:25  p.m.,  so  many  people  missed  hearing 
it.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the 
above  suggestions. 

Sincerely  yours. 


aim  of  U.S.  policy  before  the  bar  asso- 
ciation in  New  York  in  your  recent  speech. 
To  the  Vietnamese,  apparently,  and  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  southeast  Asia  we  ap- 
pear as  the  imperialists,  having  taken  over 
the  power  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  French 
when  their  position  in  Vietnam  became  \in- 
tenable. 

A  report  in  today's  paper  written  by  Ray 
Cromley  tells  of  this  newspaperman's  con- 
versation with  a  group  of  friendly  Vietnam- 
ese in  Saigon.  When  asked  their  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  shelling  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese boats,  these  Vietnamese  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, and  architectural  students  did  not  an- 
swer directly,  but  In  turn  asked  newspaper- 
man Cromley  their  own  questions:  "It  all 
depends  on  why  the  North  Americans 
bombed  North  Vietnam  ships.  Did  you  do 
it  to  help  us,  or  because  of  your  own  do- 
mestic political  needs?  Are  you  here  In  or- 
der to  help  us.  or  In  order  to  pursue  your 
own  purposes  and  ends?" 

I  urge  you  to  reassess  and  redirect  oiu-  pol- 
icy in  southeast  Asia  to  make  It  an  expres- 
sion of  our  most  valued  ideals.  Freedom — 
which    we    Americans    do    cherish — for    the 


they  direct  their  own  destiny  with  aid  and 
assistance  neither  from  us  nor  from  anyone 
else  unless  it  were  disinterested  help  from 
an  Impersonal  international  body.  Let  us 
give  a  boost  to  world  law  and  to  the  deepest 
meaning  of  freedom  by  a  new  policy  for  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia. 
Very  truly  yours, 
1         Mrs.  Chester  M.  Patterson,  Jr. 


Palo  Alto,  Calit. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  tell  you 
how  important  a  figure  you  have  been  In  my 
life.  I  have  been  terribly  bitter  and  dis- 
illusioned with  American  foreign  policy. 
Your  voice  alone,  along  with  a  few  other 
brave  and  moral  men  In  our  Government,  let 
me  believe  that  all  Is  not  corrupt.  Ignorant, 
or  naive  In  America's  thinking. 

I  admire  you  greatly,  sir.  on  your  Vietnam 
stand.  This  cannot,  in  any  way,  erase  the 
guilt  I  feel  as  an  American,  for  the  murder 
of  Innocent  Vietnamese  citizens  and  the 
useless  slaughter  of  misinformed  American 
servicemen. 

I  pray  more  Americans  hear  your  sane 
pleas. 

Personally,  I  wish  you  good  health  and  a 
long  life.  You  are  the  hope  of  America  and 
the  world  for  peace. 

My  humblest  good  wishes, 

Brenda  Siegel. 


loNA  B.  Tannh. 

Syracuse,  N.Y, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Many  thanka  on 
your  contribution  of  thoughts  on  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  Please  keep  yom-  voice  loud 
on  this  undeclared  war  and  denote  eflorti  to 
its  end  through  U.N.  effort. 

Thanks. 

Mrs.  James  D.  Htnrr, 


Greater  North  Hollywood 

Democratic  Clttb, 
September  10, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  of  the  Greater  North 
Hollywood  Democratic  Club  consisting  of  95 
members,  have  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  endorse  your  position  In  the  Senate 
resisting    the    dangerous    policy    of    putting 


Lewis  College, 
Lockport,  III.,  September  2, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  take  thli 
opportunity  to  praise  your  criticism  of  our 
policies  in  Vietnam,  especially  the  issue  d 
our  bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam.  In 
an  article  in  this  week's  New  York  Timea,  ytm 
stated  our  destroyers  were  operating  3  vaM 
off  the  coast.  Were  you  quoted  correcUyt 
Most  of  my  friends,  nearly  all  In  fact,  dli- 
agree  with  me  over  the  morality  of  the  bomb- 
ing raids.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  and 
my  feelings  on  this  Issue  are  In  a  distinct 
minority;  only  one  other  faculty  memb« 
here  that  I  have  talked  to  has  indicated 
agreement  with  your  stand.  This  is  why  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my 
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^^t  »nd  to  urge  you  to  keep  up  your 

^^^"JJu  find  important,  if  you  have  the 

^'^Jgnk  you  for   your   consideration,   and 
^^  up  good  work. 

^"'^^'  JOSEPH  M.  McPadden, 
Assistant   Professor,    History   Depart- 
ment,  Lewis  College. 

Omaha,  Nebr., 
September  5,  1964. 

Hon  senator  Wayne  Morse, 

SeMte  House. 

^'SX-  From  the  enclosures  you  may 
,^  gather  why  I  have  the  highest  regard 
S^you^  a  public  servant,  why  I  consider 
Z,r^ne  ot  the  most  coturageous  statesmen, 
S  Smere  politician,  of  our  fair. land  fnd 
X  I  am  asking  of  you  as  many  copies  or 
!-^nts  of  the  interview  of  Capital  Room  of 
Sent  days  as  you  can  spare  or  you  can 
^e  up  for  me  for  local  distribution.  Also 
jrfeL^one  copy  of  some  of  your  latest 
JLeches  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  particu- 
SVlts  position  in  South  Vietnam. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  and  civlcally  indebted, 

Harby  G.  Mendelson. 

La  Jolla,  Calif., 
September  21,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express 
mv  agreement  with  your  speeches  on  Viet- 
nim  If  you  have  a  mailing  list  for  copies 
of  these  speeches  I  would  appreciate  being 
added  to  It.  The  details  in  the  press  are 
very  sparse. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  R.  Halpern. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
September  23,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  excellent  speech  of 
August  5,  explaining  your  position  on  our 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam  has  Just  come 
to  my  attention.  You  have  explained  the 
situation  so  clearly  and  in  such  detaU  that 
I  wonder  how  the  State  Department  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  rigid  policy  of  "no  ne- 
gotiation at  the  present  time."  That  such  is 
the  official  policy  is  made  clear  in  a  letter 
I  received  within  the  week  in  answer  to  one 
I  had  sent  to  the  President  urging  negotia- 
tions of  some  kind. 

The  only  hope  seems  to  be  In  a  wiser  pub- 
lic not  only  aware  of  the  dangers  but  wlU- 
ing  to  speak  up.  I  hope  you  still  have 
copies  of  your  speech.  If  you  have  I  should 
greatly  appreciate  your  sending  me  about  50. 
I  could  easily  distribute  that  number  to 
friends  in  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  and  to  others  less  concerned. 

We  are  grateful  for  yo\ir  voice  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Yours  sincerely. 

E.  LuciLE  Burns. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md.. 
September  25.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  watched  with 
leaping  dismay  the  Ignoring  of  a  life-and- 
death  issue  in  the  present  campaign;  namely, 
the  maneuverings  of  our  forces  in  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf.  You  are  the  only  pubUc  figure 
who,  to  my  recall,  has  had  the  decency  and 
Intelligence  to  speak  out  on  the  provocative 
acts  performed  in  our  name. 


The  Goldwater  approach  to  these  matters 
is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  the  behavior 
of  the  administration  certainly  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  especially  in  the  most  recent 
mystery  fusillade  of  our  destroyers.  There 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  sweep  it  all  under  a  rug. 

A  few  days  ago  I  attended  a  political  meet- 
ing at  which  were  present  both  party  can- 
didates for  Senate  and  Sixth  District  of  Mary- 
land. Not  a  single  office  seeker  challenged 
or  even  mentioned  in  his  prepared  remarks 
the  posture  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf.  When  questioned  about  this,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  replied  in 
effect,  that  what  we  were  doing  there  was 
justified  by  the  supposition  that  we  were 
preventing  India  from  falling  into  Red 
hands,  and  that  we  really  showed  them 
when    the   ships   were    attacked    (applause, 

etc.). 

To  me  It  is  deplorable  that  administration 
candidates  feel  so  politically  sleek  that  they 
can  appeal  to  Jingoist  sentiments — exhibit- 
ing an  attitude  that  is  Just  as  trigger  happy 
as  many  of  the  notions  of  Goldwater. 

This  election  ought  not  to  go  by  default  to 
an  administration  which  pours  an  anodyne 
on  questions  of  foreign  policy.  I  strongly 
support  your  attempts  to  raise  llfe-and- 
death  issues,  and  I  beseech  you  to  continue 
these  efforts  to,  in  effect,  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate calamity. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention, 

Elliott  Schdtmann. 

Bronx,  N.Y., 
September  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  stand  you  took  today  before  the  panel 
of  youngsters  on  the  WABC  network  with  re- 
gard to  our  actions  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  have  always  felt  about  this  matter  as  you 
expressed  it,  but  the  public  and  the  news- 
papers do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  If 
only  the  taxpayers  in  our  Government  could 
be  informed  of  this  waste  they  might  rise  up 
against  these  unnecessary  expenditures. 

The  whole  trouble  with  all  these  things  Is 
apathy  and  Ignorance.  Thanks  that  we  have 
one  Senator  who  has  the  courage  and  prin- 
ciple to  expose  these  failures. 

Wishing  you  success  in  yovu-  fight  for  the 
right,  I  am, 

Yovirs  very  truly, 

Samuel  Danziger. 


spend  a  million  dollars  daUy  and  Involve  the 
lives  of  American  boys  uselessly. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  issue  is  between 
the  haves  and  have-nots.  If  hunger  and 
want  were  eliminated  in  the  world,  commu- 
nism could  be  no  threat. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  Senator 
Morse's  lone,  cotirageous  stand  and  in  his 
public  utterances  regarding  the  Vietnam 
fiasco. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Ann  Adams. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  21. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  your  statements,  your 
opposition  to  our  intervention  In  Vietnam. 
This  note  to  you  is  a  trifle  belated. 

However,   I  wanted  to   express  my   com- 
mendation to  you  for  your  courage  to  main- 
tain your  convictions.    Enclosed  is  a  note  I 
have  written  to  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Ann  Adams. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  22, 1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Today  the  news  discloses  that 
students  are  demonstrating  in  South  Viet- 
nam against  the  dictatorship.  This  reaffirms 
my  understanding  that  great  numbers  of 
South  Vietnamese  are  not  interested  in  fight- 
ing the  North— for  their  own  government  is 
oppressive  and  their  living  conditions  unsat- 
isfactory. 

For  the  United  States  to  risk  large-scale 
war  by  our  continuous  intervention  in  that 
area   appears   to  be   entirely  in   error.    We 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

August  20,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  the  thoughful,  statesmanlike 
speech  you  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  August  5,  1964,  in  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  my  newspaper. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  along  v?lth  most  other 
newspapers  only  printed  small  excerpts  of 
your  speech.  Only  yesterday,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  a  major  excerpt  of 
your  presentation.  It  is  very  frightening  to 
me  that  In  a  body  like  the  U.S.  Senate,  there 
should  have  been  only  two  voices,  yours  and 
Senator  Gruening,  speaking  in  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  resolution  to  advance  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Please  do  not  lose  heart  at  yovir  apparent 
lack  of  support  in  the  Senate.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  if  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  had  the  opportunity  to  read  and  think 
about  the  points  raised  in  your  speech  they 
would  be  completely  behind  you. 

I  thank  you  as  a  U.S.  citizen  and  as  a 
mother,  for  trying  to  protect  our  land  and 
our  children   and  trying  to   make  us   face 
reality  in  a  nuclear  world. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Lillian  Millman. 
PS. — I  would  appreciate  a  few  copies  of 
your  entire  speech  which  I  plan  to  mail  to 
responsible   leaders  in   my  community. 


Pullman,  Wash.. 

August  18,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Never  since  the  days  of  Altgeld, 
Norris,  and  Marcantonlo  have  the  American 
people  been  treated  to  the  courage  displayed 
by  you  in  yovir  struggle  to  inform  them  of 
the  facts  concerning  Vietnam. 

Only  one  newspaper  carried  the  major  por- 
tion of  your  text  regarding  President  John- 
son's request  for  a  predated  declaration  of 
war  in  southeast  Asia:  That  was  the  National 
Guardian.  The  Guardian  has  carried  your 
speeches,  as  well  as  those  of  Senator  Grue- 
ning In  fpict.  Senator  Gruenino  was  even 
moved  to  write  a  letter  thanking  the  Guard- 
ian for  carrying  his  speeches,  which  were 
ignored  by  the  New  York  'nmes. 

Since  the  Guardian  is  a  weekly,  I  have 
missed  some  of  your  speeches.  Would  It 
be  possible,  therefore,  to  send  me  copies  of 
those  concerning  Vietnam.  What  would  be 
the  possibUity  of  receiving  biUk  copies?  If 
this  is  not  possible,  may  I  please  have  two 
copies  of  each? 

Finally,  sir.  excuse  my  presumption,  but 
have  you  considered  using  your  franking 
privileges  to  inform  the  American  people  of 
the  disastrous  and  futUe  road  we  are  travel- 
ing In  Vietnam.  Normally  our  mass  media 
carries  the  voice  of  dissent  so  the  people 
may  make  up  their  minds.  However,  in  ttils 
case  the  mass  media  have  abdicated  their 
responsibUity.  Some  of  us  here  at  the  uni- 
versity have  even  considered  putting  some 
of  your  speeches  In  the  papers  by  buying  the 
space  This  cost  is.  as  I  am  sure  you  realize, 
quite  high.  Again  please  excuse  the  pre- 
sumption, but  have  you  considered  personal 
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•ppMls  toj  the  papers  by  you  and /or  Senator 
Obttsnino  to  print  your  texts. 

I  have  iltlmate  confidence  in  a  well-in- 
formed el(  ctorate.  However,  the  task  of  In- 
forming t  lem  can  be,  as  I  am  sure  you've 
known  for  quite  a  while,  quite  formidable. 
Ver|  sincerely  yoiirs, 

Joseph  E.  Mobbow. 


Senator 
The  Capitbl, 
WaahiVLffta^, 
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AugvJt  18,  1964. 
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Q.  S.  ROBXBTSON,  Jr. 
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BKtxxvTTE,  Wash., 

August  31,  1964. 
Morsk, 
Office  Building, 
D.C. 

Morsk:  I  would  appreciate  a 

yoifr  Vietnam  speech,  if  you  are  able 

me    with   same.     Prom   the    few 

h4ve  seen.  It  seems  to  be  very  good. 


truly  yours. 


Bktst  Hat, 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Hay. 


SKIi  ATOB 


Pebrttart  9,  1964. 

Morse:  I  should  just  like  to 

congratulations  on  the  stand  you 

on  U.S.  policy  and  actions  in 

Fhe  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the 

should  be  blamed  more  than 

(^ountry  and  now  seems  to  be  pre- 

the  world  into  nuclear  war 

to  retain  in  power,  dlcta- 

lave   little    to   recommend   them 

attitude  of  anticommunism. 

can  be  contained  only  if  a 

policy  Is  formulated  to  appeal  to 

of  Vietnam.     After  Chiang  Kai- 

Rhee,  and  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  we 

that  America  might  look  at  the 

■  are  rather  than  as  one  would 

to  be.    Intervention  in  a  civil 

leaders  at  least  as  responsible  as 

,  can  solve  nothing  and  can 

disaster  and  to  the  triumph  of 
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or  the  U.S.  actions,  many  people 

bitterly  opposed  to  America's  actions 

gro  jnds  of  morality,  risk,   and  in- 

cc»niponsense.     Neutralization     offers 

for  the  United  States  to  with- 

lionor  from  Vietnam;  it  also  could 

I  leans  of  Insuring  that  Commu- 

on  might  be  checked. 

t  lat  the  United  States  can  always 

fi  om  southeast  Asia;   Australians 

op  tlon  but  to  remain  in  the  area. 

itself  with  the  U.S.  policy,  the 

( Jovemment  shares  the  guilt — but 

agree  with  the  Government. 


I  do  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  writing  to 
you  but  I  wanted  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions and  extend  my  best  wishes  to  you  in 
what  must  be  a  difficult  time. 
Kindest  regards. 
Yoiirs  sincerely, 

G.  J.  Morrow. 


BuRBANK.  Calif., 

August  25,  1964. 
Dkar  Senator  Watne  Morse:  Congratula- 
tions on  your  refusal  to  give  the  President 
a  blank  check  for  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

Why  are  we  Americans  forced  to  dig  and 
probe  In  the  dark  to  show  us  the  light  on 
the  truth  regarding  our  foreigrn  policy  and 
many  other  major  Issues? 

We  totally  disapprove  of  a  nation  within 
our  Nation  using  the  US.  governmental  ma- 
chinery in  pvirsult  of  its  own  ends. 

Our  concern  about  Otto  Otepka  is  deep. 
We  are  wondering  why  his  statements  are 
not  checked  out. 

Sir,  the  Communists  have  seen  the  Amer- 
icans as  fun  loving — easy-going  people,  that 
will  give  the  devil  himself  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  They  have  seen  us  being  pushed  and 
shoved  around  and  take  it.  But  they  haven't 
seen  our  tempers  when  our  spirits  are  riled 
up  and  Heaven  help  them  If  they  ever  do. 
We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  them  forcing  us 
to  war  to  gain  them  more  strength,  but  we 
will  not  stand  Idly  by  if  they  try  to  take  over 
our   Nation. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ftjlbright,  on  August  20, 
1964,  read  an  article  written  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  called  "Why  Not  Victory."  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  most  unintelligent  article. 

Quote:  The  only  way  to  defeat  the  guerrilla 
is  to  put  much  larger  numbers  of  men  on 
the  ground,  in  the  Jungles  and  in  the  swamps 
and  on  the  plains,  and  in  the  mountains.  As 
against  Africans  and  Asians,  white  men  can- 
not win  such  wars.  What  Is  more,  white 
men  Including  the  Russians,  will  not  mobil- 
ize the  large  enough  masses  of  men  required 
for  this  kind  of  warfare.     Unquote. 

How  does  Mr.  Llppmann  think  the  Indians 
fought? 

I'm  sure  our  generals  are  intelligent 
enough  to  handle  their  business.  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann should  keep  his  nose  out  of  It. 

Why  does  Mr.  Lippmann  Include  the  Rus- 
sians? Everyone  knows  the  Communists  hold 
Russians  captive,  they  wouldn't  care  to  fight 
for  Khrushchev,  and  the  Communists  haven't 
got  the  guts  to  stand  up  In  an  even  fight, 
that's  why  they  crawl  in  on  their  bellies  like 
slimy,  sneaking  snakes  and  rob  people  of 
their  country  by  the  lowest  forms  known  to 
man.  Their  cowardly  fear  causes  them  to 
murder  people  by  the  millions  in  countries 
they  hold  captive.  They  are  so  cowardly 
they  will  not  even  admit  they  are  Conmiu- 
nlsts. 

They  serve  well  the  cause  of  their  father 
the  Devil.     They  cannot   confess    to  follow 
the  way  of  God;  they  are  taught  there  Is  no 
God,  only  materialism. 
There  is  only  God  or  the  Devil  to  follow. 
If   our    Government   would    stop   pouring 
billions  into  the  pockets  of  criminal  leaders 
whom  all  countries  hate,  then  there  would 
be  no  need  of  us  going  to  war.     Let  them 
have   their  revolution  among   themselves. 
God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  McLeod. 
P.S. — How  can  they  start  a  war  when  they 
dont  have  enough  wheat  to  feed  themselves? 


I  Glendale.  Calif., 

September  24,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  frequently  read  In  our 
papers  where  you  are  exhorting  the  admin- 
istration to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  stop  the 
tremendous  outlay  in  men  and  materials. 


Red  China  is  reported  to  say  that  . 
send  in  men  and  supplies  to  Vietnam  J^ !? 
neighbors   she   will   continue  toblcJ*    ^ 
progress  we  make.  *"! 

The  thing  that  amazes  me  is  that  nn. 
called  leaders  think  we  can  prevaU  a»ii 
the  Communists  who  apparently  are  aSiTf! 
supply  large  numbers  of  troops  to  flitht  aIt 
that  our  citizens  do  not  want  and  whn!S 
not  vote  for  the  project.  "  wno  «Ua 

My  best  wishes  In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

^■"^   D.   GiBBS. 

Buffalo,  n.Y. 
September  24,  "mi 
My  Dear  Senator  :  We  wonder  If  those  ban 
who  are  now  dying  in  South  Vietnam  desem 
more  than  some  of  our  politicians  whoC» 
going  about  our  country  telling  folks  •■Ym, 
never  had  It  so  good."  This  slogan  U  » 
mockery,  a  travesty,  to  those  boys  who  ar* 
In  that  war  way  up  to  their  necks.  Th! 
Vietnamese  Government  has  no  stability  md 
this  administration  is  making  the  same  mliu 
take  Prance  made  in  Indochina.  Your  port, 
tlon  in  reference  to  it  is  to  be  admired  and 
encouraged. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

W.    S.   BuCHAtT. 

Tacoma,  Wash., 
September  22,  1994 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
your  actions  in  support  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  legislative  reapportionment. 

I  also  wish  to  express  support  of  your  little 
publicized  statements  on  Vietnam  and  the 
improper  Involvement  In  that  coimtry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Naomi  Ellisok. 

September  15,  1964. 
Thank   you   for   speaking   out   about  the 
deplorable  situation  in  Vietnam.    I  too  be- 
lieve the  people  should  be  informed. 
Your  courage  is  appreciated  by  many. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Constance  Justesh. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

U.S.  Vietnam  Polict  Attacked 
The  1954  Geneva  agreement  ended  the  long 
French  colonial  regime  in  Indochina,  and 
theoretically  brought  peace  and  stability  to 
the  area  on  the  basis  of  the  establishment 
of  three  neutral  independent  nations:  Laoe. 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  Every  major  coun- 
try, Including  the  United  States  and  Commu- 
nist China,  signed  or  otherwise  Indicated 
acceptance  of  the  Geneva  agreement.  Tbt 
agreement  provided  for  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  military  troops  and  aid.  as  well  as 
national  elections  throughout  Vietnam  by 
1956.  The  United  States  put  Diem  In  as 
ruler  of  South  Vietnam  and  did  not  permit 
these  elections. 

The  agreement  failed  in  Its  purpose.  It  Is 
an  unfortunate  truth  that  the  United  States 
bears  the  major  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  the  Geneva  agreement  In  Vietnam,  for  our 
own  Government  has  been  and  still  Is  spend- 
ing billions  on  military  aid  in  South  Vietnam 
and  many  millions  more  to  support  U.S. 
troops  fighting  In  South  Vietnam.  We  then 
and  now  mllltantly  oppose  any  and  all  pro- 
posals for  neutralization  of  Vietnam.  Our 
policy  in  South  Vietnam  Is  a  unilateral  viola- 
tion of  an  international  agreement  which  m 
agreed  to  uphold.  This  alone  Is  sufficient 
reason  to  reconsider  our  policy.  But  there 
are  still  other  Important  reasons  why  this 
country  should  end  its  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

1.  The  military  involvement  has  led  to  a 
real  danger  of  a  general  war  In  Asia  and 
possibly  to  a  nuclear  war. 
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-  It  to  a  policy  that  cannot  lead  to  a 

■-uurful  victory. 
"TrTis  a  policy  that  wastes   lives   and 

L.  the  resources  of  the  American  people 
**^iise  that  Is  not  in  the  best  Interests 

<^i^  S  are  that  we  are  not  fighting  for 
JSorTm  south  Vietnam,  and  South  Vlet- 

«  ^ot  threatened  by  outside  Communist 
»ilS?2lron  The  facts  are  that  we  have  in- 
•52s  in  a  civil  war  on  the  side  of  the 
*^!fnnarv  clique  that  controls  the  Gov- 
'**S:  of  south  Vietnam,  a  clique  that 
!!Sded  Diem  and  now  Includes  Khanh. 

The  governments  we  have  sponsored  In 
c„„th  Vietnam,  first  under  Dlem  and  nov^ 
^rf«r  Khanh.  are  led  by  people  who  worked 
,^  the  French  colonial  administration  or 
Sho  remained  aloof  from  the  struggle  against 

"'ThlB  should  help  explain  why  30,000  (ac- 
Jdlne  to  AP  reports)  poorly  armed  guer- 
SuZTln  south  Vietnam  now  control  60  per- 
^nt  of  the  country  and  why  they  are  con- 
^tently  able  to  defeat  the  modern  well- 
^ed  400  000-man  South  Vietnamese  army 
^  its  supporting  group  of  17.000  highly 
framed  U.S.  military  "advisers."  Common- 
wnse  says  that  this  couldn't  have  been  done 
unless  the  Vietcong  had  a  large  degree  of 
popular  support. 

What  is  U.S.  policy  in  this  situation?  Our 
Government  insists  that  North  Vietnam  and 
Bed  China  can  call  ofT  the  Vietcong.  despite 
the  fact  that  It  Is  not  Chinese  troops  or 
North  Vietnamese  troops  that  compose  the 
Vietcong  Neither  is  the  Vietcong  dependent 
upon  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  and 
China— not  when  It  Is  In  control  of  most 
of  the  countryside  and  when  90  percent  of 
Its  weapons  come  from  captured  U.S.  stock 
by  our  own  admission.  Talk  of  extending 
the  war  to  North  Vietnam  and  China  Is 
dangerous  and  foolish.  It  would  mean  a  war 
that  we  could  win  only  at  Immense  cost,  and. 
If  we  won  the  war,  we  would  still  be  no 
closer  to  our  objective  of  building  a  stable 
non-Communist  government  for  South 
Vietnam. 

What  we  need  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  pro- 
gram that  can  win  popular  support  for  the 
Saigon  Government.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  this  can  be  done,  but  before  it  possibly 
can.  one  all-important  first  step  must  be 
taken.  The  civil  war  must  be  ended.  There 
la  a  kind  of  arrogance  In  stating  over  and 
over  that  we  will  fight  forever — make  any 
sacrifices— to  crush  the  Vietcong.  It  is  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  who  wlU  be  making 
the  sacrifice,  and  they  are  tired  of  war. 
Their  land  has  been  constantly  ravaged  by 
war  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  their 
allegiance  will  go  to  the  party  of  peace. 
United  States  policy  In  South  Vietnam  Is  now 
self-defeating  because  It  offers  nothing  but 
war  on  into  the  Indefinite  future. 

The  stock  answer  to  critics  of  this  Nation's 
role  In  Vietnam  Is  to  Imply  that  we  would 
give  the  area  to  the  Communists.  The  fact 
Is  that  our  present  policy,  if  it  doesn't  kill 
us  all.  Is  bound  to  do  Just  that.  In  the  words 
of  Senator  Morse  regarding  Vietnam,  "we 
should  never  have  gotten  In.  we  shouldn't 
have  stayed  In.  we  should  get  out  now." 

Let  us  look  at  the  Issue  of  South  Vietnam 
from  a  different  perspective.  We  should  see 
It  as  a  deadend,  as  a  diversion  of  this  coun- 
try's energies  from  the  real  problems.  How 
do  we  best  promote  freedom:  By  building 
"strategic  hamlets"  in  South  Vietnam  or  by 
ending  racism  in  Mississippi?  How  do  we 
promote  prosperity:  By  using  chemical 
defoliants  and  napalm  In  South  Vietnam  or 
by  attacking  poverty  In  Appalachla?  How 
do  we  promote  our  security:  By  attacking 
North  Vietnam  and  China  or  by  bringing 
automation  under  social  control? 

It  is  In  this  context  that  we  look  at  Viet- 
nam and  see  this  country  spending  $2  mil- 
lion every  day  to  maintain  General  Khanh 


and  hlB  crew  while  programs  to  uproot 
racism,  to  eliminate  poverty,  and  to  secure 
a  better  life  In  this  country  go  begging. 
Let's  put  the  Important  things  first,  and  let's 
begin  by  taking  the  Vietnam  question  to  the 
United  Nations  and  withdrawing  oxir  mili- 
tary aid  in  South  Vietnam. 

Joe  Uris. 

Ron  Stjbotnick. 
and  others  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Club. 


August  19,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
forthright  stand  on  Vietnam,  and  your  hon- 
esty In  oppposlng  President  Johnson's  res- 
olution. Many  of  us  here  in  New  York  agree 
with  your  position  on  this  matter. 

Unfortunately,  the  newspapers  did  not  re- 
print the  text  of  your  speech.  I  came  across 
excerpts  in  the  National  Guardian — a  com- 
plete page. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  your  speech?  Ar- 
guments fiy  back  and  forth  here  and  it  Is 
Important  to  have  facts  to  back  them  up. 

Your  position  and  Senator  Gruening's  are 
like  a  breath  of  sanity  In  a  mad  world. 
The  h3T)ocrisy  and  self-deception  of  our 
country  over  Vietnam  shocks  and  saddens 
me.  It  also  frighten  me — as  a  nonbellever 
In  brinkmanship. 

Thanks  again.  We  need  your  courage  and 
objectivity. 

Sincerely, 

Julia  Yarrow. 

August  17,  1964. 
Sir:  I  have  seen  excerpts  of  your  remarks 
of  August  5,  1964.  on  the  resolution  granting 
the  President  extraordinary  powers  relative 
to  southeast  Asia.     There  Is  an  overwhelm- 
ing merit  In  the  essence  of  your  remarks 
and  I  should  appreciate  copies  of  them.  If 
possible.     Please  send  1  copy  to  W.  Jones. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  10  copies  to  W.  Jones, 
Bakers  Local  No.  3,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
Thanking  you  In  advance. 
Fraternally, 

QiLL  Jones. 

August  15,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  read  a  few 
stetements  made  by  you  recently  and  your 
views  interest  me.  They  seem  to  come  close 
to  my  own  feelings  and  thoughts  on  world 
affairs,  human  rights,  etc.  Although  I  am 
not  part  of  your  constituency,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know  more  about  you. 

Would  you  send  me  whatever  material  you 
may  have  available,  including  reprints  of  any 
recent  speeches,  so  that  I  may  learn  where 
you  stand  on  major  Issues  facing  ovir  coun- 
try and.  more  Importantly,  our  world. 

Before  writing  directly  to  you.  I  requested 
this  Information  from  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  who  referred  me  to  an  organization 
called  "Americans  for  Constitutional  Action" 
In  Washington.  I  wrote  to  them  requesting 
the  above  Information,  but  the  only  thing 
they  sent  me  was  rather  reactionary  mate- 
rial.   So,  I  must  make  the  request  of  you. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  Information  you 
may  send. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Muriel  Berger. 


August  13.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  on  the  stand 
you  took  with  regard  to  our  Intervention  In 
North  Vietnam.  I  would  appreciate  your 
sending  me  as  many  copies  of  your  speeches 
you  made  In  recent  months,  as  possible.  I 
would  like  to  distribute  them  among  our 
friends,  and  also  to  neighbors  up  and  down 
the  block.    People  are  Interested  to  keep  the 


peace  in  southeast  Asia,  but  unfortunately 
don't  take  the  time  to  write  to  their  repre- 
sentatives   m    Washington.     Maybe    getting 
acquainted  with  your  speeches  will  help. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Sylvia  R.  Primack. 

New  York,   N.Y. 
September  14.  1964. 
Senator   Wayne   Morse, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Not  one  more  American  boy  should  die. 
Vietnam  policy  Incredulous.  Inconsistent,  in- 
defensible.    Negotiate  United  Nations. 

Carlton  N.  Hendrickson. 


September   8,    1964. 
Senator   Wayne  Morse. 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  be  assured  that  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  Is  right  and  that  there  are  (there 
must  be)  many  who  agree  with  you  besides 
me.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  ruled  the 
world  and  ultimately  went  down  to  Its  doom. 
It  was  too  big  a  job  and  history  says  they 
decayed.  The  British  Empire  ruled  the  seas 
and  the  sun  never  set  on  her  possessions. 
It  was  too  big  a  Job  for  her.  In  all  history 
where  might  alone  was  accepted  for  right 
that  country  (nation)  was  doomed. 

Senator  Pulbright's  statement  to  the  Na- 
tion, after  the  U-2  incident,  covers  It  com- 
pletely. There's  no  evil  which  a  nation  will 
not  embrace  to  fulfill  Its  ambition,  and  there- 
by dig  Its  own  grave. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  a  double 
standard  of  national  morality — one  for  our- 
selves and  the  opposite  for  others  (examples: 
( 1 )  the  Suez  affair  and  England,  Prance,  and 
Israel;  (2)  Quemoy,  the  Islands  off  China 
coast  and  Formosa  versus  China;  (3)  Cuba). 
We  spread  the  umbrella  of  our  protection 
around  the  robots  we  appoint  in  lands  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  if  our  national  business 
Interest  pocket  nerve  Is  affected;  and  we  care 
little  whether  we  support  dictators  and 
bloody,  self-seeking  despots,  all  In  the  fan- 
tastically hypocritical  name  of  freedom. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  Koreans  and 
now  to  Vietnamese. 

I  love  my  country  too  much  to  stand  by 
watching  and  hurting  while  our  reputation 
for  truthfulness  and  for  moral  strength  Is 
so  easily  recognized  by  the  Intelligent  In  all 
lands,  as  a  fraud. 

Tragically  It  seems  it  never  Is  so  bad  It 
can't  be  worse,  which  Is  the  only  reason  I 
am  for  Johnson  and  Humphrey. 

Even  If  I  don't  write  you  dally,  and  If  the 
great  New  York  inmes  doesn't  seem  to  believe 
your  news  is  fit  to  print,  believe  me  I  am 
greatly  Indebted  to  you. 
Respectfully, 

Rev.  MoRLEY  Wolfe. 

Ossining,  n.Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

September  9, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  was  with  sincere 
pleasure  and  great  admiration  that  I  read 
your  speech  concerning  your  stand  against 
U.S.  intervention  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
southeast  Asia. 

It  U  a  great  relief  to  know  that  there  are 
at  least  two  courageous,  outspoken,  thinking 
men  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

To  you,  sir,  and  to  Senator  Gwuenino— 
thank  you. 

Sincerely,  _    _ 

Elik  M.  Belskt. 

Upland,  Calif., 
September  8.  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Offices, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  S«natob:  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  your  forthright  position  in  major 
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nelrer  more  bo  fhan  now,  your 
eoimgeotu  statement  on  Vietnam  la  a  serv- 
toa  not  o  ily  to  our  country,  but  to  all 
mankind.    If  politics  la  the  art  of  the  poa- 

stateamanshlp    does    the    Im- 
rour  fine  work  la  real  statesman- 


■tble,    theii 

possible. 

ahlp. 

Please 
sincere 
knowledge 
citizens. 
and 
and  faTor 


axept  my  heartfelt  support  and 

b4st    wishes     for    the    widespread 

of  yo\ir  position  by  all  thinking 

trust   more   of   our   lawmakers 

Oovehmient   officials   will   \mderstand 

t. 


Bles  lings. 


8l  WATOB 


Hon.  WatiIb  Morsx, 
VJS.  Senate 

DXAK 

thanks  for 
Ing  the 
currently 
the  floor 
you  succeeb 
proprlatloi  s 


Mobse:   I  extend  gracious 

the  hearings  you  sent  me  concem- 

ald  bUl.     Since  the  bill  Is 

1  helved,  It  will  probably  return  to 

^Irly  soon,  when  It  does,  I  hope 

In  any  attempts  to  cut  the  ap- 


Concemng 


the  Vietnam  situation,  I  am 
reatzlng  that  your  position,  which  I 


nan 


y  )u 


slowly 
formally 
rect    one 
nuthln" 
cannot  ob|aln 
"nuthln. 

In  addition 
dedicated 
Since  I  ani 
consider 
to  complln^ent 
excels 

to  problems 
tides  in 
a  Senator 
buster, 
can't  be 
successful 

Since  I 
or  articles 
be  honore< , 
slbly  send 
one  who 

MOBSK, 

America's 
Please  inclbde 


sfomed,  now  seems  to  be  the  cor- 

I    consider    myself    an    "all    or 

on  foreign  policy.     Since  we 

all,  we  had  better  settle  for 


the 


on:y 

a][ 


Senator 
Senate  BuUding 
Washingto  i,  D.C. 
DxAS  Sehator 
overdue; 
put  off  wr 
Tour 


recoi  d 


comiiand 


cltlz  ;n 


your  o 
foreign 
East 
persons 
every 
stltuents 
stanch  an<l 
to  events 

It  is  my 
like  you 
out  for 


Senator 
US.  Senati 
WaaMngtc^ 

Dkas 
great 
American 
concerned 
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Paul  S.  Dklp, 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
September  2,  1964. 


I  send  congratulations  on  a 
and  devoted  Job  In   the   Senate. 
fairly  conservative,  and  seem  to 
a  leftwinger,  I  find  it  difficult 
you.   However,  a  Senator  who 
If  beyond  the  ordinary  solution 
and  a  Senator  who  inserts  ar- 
Record  which  criticize  him,  and 
vho  red  rosingly  engages  in  a  fili- 
to  delay,  not  to  thwart  voting, 
bad.    I  hope  you  continue  your 
work  in  the  Senate,  we  need  you. 
1  Iways  enjoy  reading  any  speeches 
of  the  senior  Oregonian,  I  would 
and  delighted  If  you  could  pos- 
me  your  newsletter.     Surely  any- 
over  the  writings  of  Senator 
the  foremost  work  of  art  of 
most      distinguished      Senator, 
my  name  on  your  mailing  list, 
yovirs, 

George  Otte. 


pisses 
mlises 


Fait  ilvdlj 


Bakersfield,  Calit.. 

September  4,  1964. 
WiTNE  Morse, 


lice 


Morse:   This  letter  is  long 

many  who  are  "for"  you,  I  have 

ting  while  those  "agin"  are  busy. 

as  a  person  and  as  a  Senator. 

bjectivity  in  evaluating  the  American 

pojicy  and   its  position  in   the  Par 

the  respect  of  all  thinking 

Tou  deserve   the   full   support   of 

not  Just   that   of   your   con- 

We  are  Indebted  to  you  for  yovu" 

almost  singlehanded  opposition 

the  past  few  weeks. 

great  hope  that  you,  asd  others 

be  able  to  continue  speaking 


o: 


^111 


con  imonsense. 
Sine  jrely, 


DAvm  D.  Hewes. 


W,  iTNE 


San  Francisco,  Calep., 

September  4,  1964. 
Morse, 
Office  Building. 
D.C. 

Morse:   I  have  read  with 

your    statements    regarding 

orelgn  policy.    I  am  particularly 

about  our  position  in  Vietnam. 


SE  >rATOR 

Interest 


It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
Vietnam,  and  let  this  entire  problem  be  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Kathebine  G.  Pltnn. 


'  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

September  8,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  courageous 
stand  against  our  Involvement  in  southeast 
Asia.  Please  hold  firmly  to  your  convictions 
because  you  are  right.  Our  involvement  is  a 
form  of  imperialism  backed  by  powerful 
minority  groups  of  financial  and  Industrial 
oligarchy  whose  only  aim  Is  profit  and  no 
responsibility  toward  making  our  world  bet- 
ter for  all  mankind. 

W.    G.    ROMINGER. 


July  12.  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to 
praise  and  give  you  some  small  encourage- 
ment on  the  courageous  stand  you  have  been 
taking  on  the  southeast  Asian  situation. 
Men  like  yourself  and  Senator  Gruening  of- 
fer some  hope  to  the  growing  number  of  us 
who  are  appalled  and  sickened  by  U.S.  policy 
in  this  area.  Perhaps  the  final  straw 
for  many  was  the  realization  that  this  coun- 
try was  aiding  and  abetting  a  government 
(the  South  Vietnamese)  which  systemati- 
cally traffics  in  the  most  brutal  torture.  It 
reveals  only  the  deepest  moral  nihilism  to 
attempt  to  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that 
that  is  the  way  things  are  done  there.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  government 
which  is  so  dependent  upon  our  strategic 
and  tactical  support  could  not  be  forced  to 
discontinue  this  practice  if  pressure  were 
applied. 

I  am  a  student  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. I  do  not  belong  to  any  political  party 
nor  am  I  a  "professional"  antl-Amerlcan,  or 
ultraleftlst.  I  do  think  It  is  worthwhile  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  know  that  many  younger  people 
are  beginning  to  find  their  Government's  acts 
Immoral  and  abominable.  Almost  against 
my  will,  1  am  becoming  quite  cynical  about 
American  policies  and  motives.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult not  to  though,  when  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  continue  to  Insist 
that  we  are  defending  the  free  world  at 
the  same  time  our  largest  selling  national 
picture  magazine  Is  running  color  photo- 
graphs of  favorite  torture  techniques  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  while  our  "advisers" 
look   calmly   on. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  thoughts  on  this 
situation  are  foolishly  Idealistic,  emotional 
or  naive.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  atroci- 
ties are  the  byproduct  of  every  war,  though 
one  could  argue  that  there  is  something  par- 
ticularly repulsive  about  a  government 
which  engages  In  the  torture  of  the 
women  and  children  of  its  own  civilian 
population  In  order  to  sustain  Itself.  What 
many  members  of  our  Government  do  not 
seem  to  realize  Is  many  many  people  are 
beginning  to  be  rather  certain  that  we  stand 
for  nothing  better,  and  perhaps  something 
worse  than  the  Communists.  We  become 
what  we  do.  If  we  are  willing  to  blithely 
accept  the  formula  of  the  end  Justifying 
the  means,  we  have  made  a  dangerous  and 
perhaps  fatal  step.  Good  luck  to  you  and 
thank  you  for  the  small  glimmer  of  hope. 
Yours  truly. 

1  Patrick  Connor. 


I  Ontario,  Calif., 

August  22,1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  HoiLse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   We  the  undersigned  registered 
Democrats  of   southern   California  wish    to 


protest  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Oovem*. 
In  southeast  Asia,  and  specifically  cmT^* 
ent  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  '**■ 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  o,^ 
statesman.  Senator  Wayne  Morsx  of  Or^^ 
when  he  says,  as  he  has  time  and' time  i^ 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  "We  shmS 
not  have  got  in,  not  have  stayed,  and  bK 
get  out  now."  We  also  agree  with  the  SenT 
tor  from  Alaska,  Ernest  Gruening  who  aw. 
"The  time  has  come  to  cease  the  UBelessinS 
senseless  loss  of  American  lives  in  an  ^ 
not  essential  to  the  security  of  the  TInitM 

Let  us  stop  a  $2  milllon-a-day  war  that  no. 
body  wants.  We  urge  you.  President  Jo^ 
son.  along  with  the  State  Department,  to  «n 
a  halt  to  this  dirty  war  in  South  vietnto 
A  continuation  of  our  present  policy  in 
Vietnam  could  lead  to  a  devastating  nuclei 
war  that  no  one  could  win. 

Let's  not  make  Vietnam  another  Hiroehiaia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  D.  Aiiw. 

Los  Altos,  Calif., 
September  2,  isjf 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Perhaps  because  I 
am  not  a  constituent  of  yours.  I  have  never 
been  moved  to  write  you  a  letter,  though  I 
have  been  an  admirer  of  your  many  ecu. 
rageous  political  acts  over  the  years  of  your 
service  in  the  Senate.  But  it  would  be  crim- 
inal for  me  to  delay  longer  in  writing  to  teU 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  attempts  to 
keep  a  flicker  of  Intelligence  alive  in  our 
dealing  with  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

If  anything  is  true.  I  am  afraid  that  it  U 
the  terrible  fact  that  our  involvement  la 
Vietnam  is  even  less  honorable  than  the 
picture  you  have  detailed  for  the  American 
f>eople.  I  can  understand  the  reasons  of  po- 
litical expediency  that  have  led  a  consum- 
mate politician  like  Lyndon  Johnson  to  hli 
present  position  concerning  Vietnam.  Whst 
alarms,  saddens,  and  disgusts  me  is  the  fail- 
ure of  so  many  of  your  colleagues  to  Join  you 
on  this  issue — men  who  for  the  most  part  do 
not  have  President  Johnson's  excuses  for 
their  actions.  I  can  only  hope  that  you 
represent  the  voice  of  conscience  and  good 
Judgment  that  is  only  temporarily  stilled  in 
men  such  as  Senators  Fulbright.  McGovnif, 
and  other  (dare  I  add  Humphrey?)  . 

I  hope  that  you  will  eventually  see  your 
views  vindicated  against  the  current  con- 
formity and  in  spite  of  the  fairly  uniform 
press  suppression  of  your  damaging  critl- 
cUm  of  our  war  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  Lakik. 


Franklin,    Ohio, 
September  15,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse:    Some  weeks  ago 
I  understand  you  took  a  stand  against  the 
action  the  President  took  on  the  Vietnam 
crisis.     I  think  you  were  right  in  doing  bo 
and  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  doing  ao 
and  to  thank  you  for  doing  so. 
Yoturs  very  truly, 

Dorothy   Silvers. 


Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  cannot  express  bow 
greatly  you  should  be  commended  for  your 
stand  on  Vietnam. 

May  we  please  also  urge  that  you  introduce 
in  the  Senate  the  concurrent  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  House  that  opposes  MXJ. 
We  know  you  must  also  be  opposed. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  K.  Uucxt. 

September  16,  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  commsiul 
you   for  your  forthright  statements  about 
American  participation  in  the  war  In  Viet* 
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When  intelligence  and  honesty  about 
^JS^  eo  rare,  your  voice  is  parUcu- 

Sincerely.  ^^^  elaine  Edgell. 


rw..  SENATOR  Morse:  This  Card  Is  to  let 

°^o«bow  much  I  appreciate  your  stand 

^Snam   and   to   congratulate    you   on 

«*S*Lftekf rtimilar  stand  on  the  resolu- 
in  the  House   at  this   time   opposing 
**",  •    T  feel  that  you  also  must  oppose  this. 
lUJ'-  '■  Mrs.  Leon  Jackson. 

Los  Angeles,   Calif., 

September  18,  1964. 
ncAi  sir:  Hope  your  speeches  on  Involve- 
J^m  south  Vietnam  are  being  published 

'n^^'S^me  your  speech  of  Monday, 
sJntember  16,  1964,  where  you  point  out  the 
KSding  of  the  "facts  about  the  war." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

-nie  American  people  should  be  proud  of 

-«,r  voice  in  the  Senate  for  warning  that 

Si  path  might  lead  to  a  third  world  war. 

Tuank  you  again. 

*  Joseph  Siegel. 

San  Jose,   Calif., 
September  17,  1964. 
Soator  Wayne  Morse, 
Smte  Office  Building, 
Wuhington,  D.C. 

D(ui  Senator  Morse  :  This  is  to  commend 
«ju  and  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
oouragcous  and  honest  stand  against  our 
MTtlclpatlon  in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 
You  are  right.  I  hope  that  you  will  have 
more  colleagues  Joining  you.  If  they  too  can 
flnd  the  courage. 
Sincerely, 

Susan  Adams. 

Uosman,  Sydney.  N.S.W.,  Australia, 

September  1,  1964. 

DsAR  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  hall 
you,  as  history  certeinly  will  do  so,  as 
a  brave  and  honest  man  for  your  stand  on 
Vietnam.  Nor  can  it  have  been  any  easy 
thing  to  do.  your  Government  having  the 
attitude  It  has  on  this   question. 

What  you  do  is  doubly  Important.  Too 
often  a  country  is  Judged  by  the  actions  of 
the  government  in  power  at  the  time  and 
other  peoples  tend  to  forget  that  what  Is 
done'  is  often  against  the  wishes  of  many. 
It  18  a  good  thing  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are  people  of  good  will  everywhere  and  if 
we  band  together  and  fight  for  justice  siu-ely 
Justice  will  prevail  in  the  end. 

We  in  Australia  are  very  concerned  about 
the  question  of  unhappy  Vietnam,  not  only 
are  they  among  our  neighbors  but  our  pres- 
ent Government  slavishly  follows  what  yours 
decrees,  which  makes  statements  like  yours 
10  very  Important. 

Thanking  you  and  wishing  you  every  suc- 
oeas  in  your  courageous  stand. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Dora  Armytage. 


verence  and  fortitude  In  the  defense  of  your 
stand  on  recent  world  problems,  particularly 
the  festering  Vietnam  issue.  My  respect  fca: 
you  is  furthered  by  the  fact  that  you  belong 
to  a  very  small  minority  in  the  most  in- 
fluential Government  body,  the  Senate. 

I  find  myself  a  voice  in  the  dark  and  sub- 
ject to  much  criticism  aimed  at  my  defense 
of  my  own  ideals,  as  I'm  sure  you  must.  But 
still,  I  strive  to  convince  people  through  dis- 
cussion of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
though  whether  I  accomplish  anything  or 
not  is  a  question.  This,  then,  is  the  reason 
that  I  wish  to  urge  you,  as  a  person  honored 
and  respected  by  many,  to  continue  on  your 
present  course,  advocating  a  reversal  in  a 
pKJlicy  which  will  inevitably  reach  a  dead  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Edwin  Kaliss. 

P.S, — ^I  am  16  years  old,  and  am  entering 
the  11th  grade. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
September  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  If  you  have  made  a 
Senate  speech  on  the  recent  Saigon  riots  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Khanh  regime,  or  if  you 
Intend  to  make  such  a  speech  presently,  I 
would  appreciate  a  copy. 

I  would  think  that  the  complete  failure 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  must  be  evident  to 
many  of  your  colleagues  by  now.  Can  you 
perhaps  convince  Fulbright  that  we  are  not 
successfully  stabilizing  the  situation,  and 
that  those  requirements  of  strength  which 
he  thought  ought  to  precede  Involvement  of 
the  United  Nations  are  never  going  to  be  ful- 
filled? That,  in  fact,  in  his  discussion  with 
Senator  Church  (Congressional  Record, 
June  23,  1964)  his  claim  to  a  practical  point 
of  view  has  hardly  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  chief  hazard  now  will  be  the  tendency 
to  send  U.S.  ground  forces  into  action.  Is  it 
possible  to  get  large  chunks  of  the  Rldgway 
report  on  Indochina  (1954)  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record?  Much  of  It  must  apply 
as  well  now  as  it  did  then. 
Best  wishes, 

R.  D.  Campbell. 

Wayne,  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  After  the  news  to- 
night on  TV,  I  have  sent  the  following  night 
letter  to  President  Johnson: 

Why  should  there  be  U.S.  bombers  over 
North  Vietnam?  Do  we  or  don't  we  believe 
in  the  United  Nations?  What  democ- 
racy are  we  supposed  to  be  protecting  in 
South  Vietnam?  With  a  son  in  the  Air  Force, 
I  have  more  than  average  concern.  For  a 
long  time,  I've  read  several  papers  dally, 
searching  for  reasons  to  support  our  policies 
and  the  only  reasons  I  can  find  do  not  do 
us  credit. 

Thank  you  for  your  forceful  TV  appearance 
this  week. 

Sincerely, 

Frances  Zang. 


desirable,  if  we  were  only  one  of  many 
interveners. 

For  we  are  Interveners  in  a  civil  war  In 
which  S.  Vietnamese  who  want  South  Viet- 
nam to  be  run  by  Vietnamese  are  rebelling 
against  a  puppet  government. 

I  had  thought  that  your  objection  to  our 
involvements  there  was  based  largely  on  this 
fact. 

Your  Insistence  upon  bringing  the  U  JI.  Into 
this  could  easily  produce  another  Korean 
sham  operation,  although  it  Is  true  that 
U  Thant  is  a  different  man  from  Trygve  Lie. 

Nor  it  is  apt  to  cite  the  UJI.'s  and  our  role 
in  the  Congo,  which  has  brought  Tshombe 

Let  us  put  South  Vietnam  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  original  international  committee 
of  1954,  although  the  United  States  did  not 

sign. 

But,  let  us  get  out. 

Respectfully  yovu^, 

Robert  Melton. 

Red  Bank,  N.J., 
September  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  an  18  year  old 
who  is  subject  to  be  drafted  into  the  Viet- 
nam war  should  It  get  worse,  I  applaud  your 
efforts  to  end  our  involvement  there.  I  see 
no  reason  why  American  boys  should  die  in 
support  of  a  bloody  dictator.  If  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  don't  want  to  fight  the 
Vletcong,  why  should  American  boys?  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  U.N.  should  be  sent 
there  as  a  peacekeeping  force. 

It  is  certainly  pitiful  that  only  two  U.S. 
Senators  stood  up  to  protest  our  bloody  role 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  also  pitiful  and  shameful 
that  the  American  people  seem  to  be  willing 
to  go  to  war  over  Vietnam.  Don't  let  your 
critics  bother  you  Senator  Morse.  A  large 
number  of  people  are  behind  you.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  DENNIS  Bentham. 


Marysville,  Wash., 

September  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud long  and  loud  for  the  stand  you  took 
in  regEird  to  Vietnam. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Clair  Kuhnle. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 

August  31.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my   thanks   to   you   for   yoxir   perse- 


New  York,  N.Y., 
September  6,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  just  heard 
your  Interrogation  by  certain  youth  on  TV. 

I  have  strongly  favored  your  and  Senator 
Gruening's  fights  over  the  last  6  months 
on  our  (the  United  States,  that  is)  role  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  what  you 
said  today. 

But  I  was  disturbed  by  your  suggestion 
that  we  remain  in  South  Vietnam  if  we  have 
SEATO  members'  troops  alongside  "us." 

SEATO  is  fortunately  dead,  so  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  your  suggestion  being  realized. 

I  am  disturbed  by  your  implication 
that  our  presence.  In  our  present  role  in 
South    Vietnam    would    be    tolerable,    even 


North  Manchester,  Ihd., 

September  11, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  you  will  And  a 
copy  of  "Memo  ou  Vietnam"  by  David  Mc- 
Reynolds  and  A.  J.  Muste,  which  we  regard  as 
a  most  vital  presentation  of  little  known 
facts  on  this  distressing  situation.  We  hope 
you  will  be  concerned  enough  to  read  this 
leaflet. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony given  in  recent  symposium  on  Viet- 
nam by  such  qualified  persons  as  Stanley 
Millet,    professor   of   political    science,   who 
taught    for    2    years    at    the    University    of 
Saigon:     Robert    Browne,    economist,    who 
spent    6    years    with    the   U.S.    aid    program 
in   South  Vietnam  and   Cambodia;    Arthur 
Dommen,    UPI    correspondent    in    Vietnam 
for  2  years;    also  published  reports  by  Dr. 
David  Arnold  of  Princeton  University  who 
served  14  months  with  the  USIA  in  Saigon. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  Pentagon  and  the 
CIA  are  too  often  taking  critical  situations 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  Department. 
We  regard  this  as  a  serious  threat  to  democ- 
racy and  world  peace.     It  is  likewise  "un- 
American"  in  the  truest  sense.    We  feel  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  war  be  ex- 
tended   into    North    Vietnam.      Red    China 
obviously  has  legitimate  Interests  which  we 
must  not  fall  to  recognize. 

Earnest  consideration  should  be  given  the 
neutralization  of  the  whole  Indochina  area 
under  international  supervision.  Present 
times  give  ample  indication  that  we  can  no 
longer  deal  with  Independent  nation-statea 
but  must  resolve  our  conflicts  In  relation  to 
the   total    community   bound   together   by 
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mutual    langers  sa  well  as  mutual  hopeful 
poaslbUl  lea. 

ap  ;>reclate  the  responsible  conduct  of 
^alra  which  has  in  many  instances 
the  Kennedy- Johnson  ad- 
lon  supported  by  moderate  and 
n  embers  of  both  parties.  We  admire 
position  taken  by  Senator 
IkoBSX  on  the  Vietnam  involvement. 
iware  that  irrespxinsiblie  Jibes  and 
of  the  Goldwater  team  increase  the 
an  the  present  administration  to 
ikiB  shameful  war.  However,  we 
urge  yoii  to  use  your  influence  to  firmly 
support  responsible  statesmanship  and  to 
keep  thli  Xrom  becoming  a  political  issue. 
M98t  sincerely  yours. 

Has  VET  M.  Landis. 
Lois  L.  Landis. 
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Memo  on  Vietnam 

Delvld  McReynolds  and  A.  J.  Muste) 

sliuation  in  the  states  that  formerly 

French    Indochina    (Lace,    Cam- 

Iforth     Vietnam,     South     Vietnam) 

conftising  enough  without  the  help 

Government  in  consistently  mis- 

the  facts.    The  United   States 

holds  thai  it  is  in  South  Vietnam 

protect  the  independence  and  free- 

natiori^-one  troubled  by  a  Com- 

ihsurrectlon  physically  supplied  by 

politically  directed  from  North  Vietnam 

basically,  under  the  domination 

Chinese    Commimists.      Regarding 

take  the  position  that  all  would  be 

Pathet  Lao— the  pro-Communist 

not  continually  violate  the  po- 

ag^eements  regarding  the  neutrality 

Finally,  we  express  pained  surprise 

Canlbodla  accuses  not  only  South  Vlet- 

also  the  United  States  of  aggressive 
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THE    BACKGROUND 


4nierican-made  pictures  are  serious- 
To  understand  the  current 
one   must   go   back    to    the   U.S. 
containing"  the  Chinese  revolu- 
bjuilding  around  it  a  ring  of  military 
alliances.    In  part  this  had  been 
through  treaties  with  Pakistan,  the 
South  Korea,   and  Japan,   and 
support  of  Chiang  on  Taiwan  and 
of  Okinawa  as  a  U.S.  military 
India  and  Burma  remained  "weak 
this  "chain  of  iron."     It  was  for 
that  the  India-China  border  dls- 
the  keen  anticipation  In  some 
American   opinion    that   It   would 
into  open  military  alliance  with 
An  attempt  was  made  to  "plug 
gap"  by  maintaining  for  some 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  on 
loU  along  its  Chinese  border.    (This 
a  CIA  operation  of  which  most 
are   still   not   aware.     After   ex- 
sharp  protests  by  the  Burmese  Gov- 
the  CIA  finally  abandoned  the  alr- 
plles  to  these  troops  who  had,  in 
.  taken  to  growing  opium  for  the 
trade  and  were  embarrassing  the 


context  of  "containing"  China,  the 

^thdrawal  from  Indochina  In  1954. 

defeat  by  the  Communist-led  Viet 

the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh, 

a  huge  "hole"  had  suddenly  ap- 

t^rough    which    Chinese    influence 

Into  southeast  Asia.    The  United 

Involved  almost  immediately. 

]  reviously  supplied  some  $3  billion 

aid  to  the  French  for  their  Indo- 

and   Richard    Nixon   had   urged 

involvement  to  prevent  the  tri- 

the  Viet  Minh  (an  idea  vetoed  by 

) .    With  the  French  out.  Cardinal 

and    others    prevailed    upon    Ngo 

.  a  devout  Catholic  living  In  the 

.  to  return  to  South  Vietnam 

Government.     In  October  1955, 
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he  took  control  from  the  discredited  Bao  Dal 
and  the  war  ended  with  the  signing  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  Under  these  there  were  to 
be  Internationally  supervised  free  elections 
in  both  South  and  North  Vietnam  by  July 
1956,  leading  to  a  unified  all-Vietnamese 
Government. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
accords  but  had  pledged  not  to  violate  them. 
Urged  on  by  the  United  States,  however. 
Diem  flatly  refused  to  arrange  for  the  free 
elections:  everyone  close  to  Vietnamese  af- 
fairs knew  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  a  national 
hero,  would  easily  win  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Initially  Diem  had  some  success  In  estab- 
lishing control  over  South  Vietnam.  There 
were  significant  land  reforms  and  he  achieved 
at  least  some  popular  support.  But  increas- 
ing repression  of  the  Buddhists,  growing  cor- 
ruption in  Government,  refusal  of  Diem  to 
conduct  the  free  elections,  all  led  to  a  re- 
surgence of  guerrilla  war  by  what  we  know  as 
the  Vletcong.  Like  the  Viet  Mlnh  before, 
it  is  not  simply  a  Communist  force,  as  Amer- 
icans have  been  told,  but  the  organizational 
foc\is  for  most  of  the  resistance  groups.  The 
Conununlsts  are  active  within  the  Vletcong 
and  give  It  Its  pwUtlcal  direction,  but"fchey  are 
a  minority. 

Against  this  armed  rebellion,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords,  the  United 
States  began  a  vigorous  military  support  of 
the  Diem  regime.  For  a  time  the  violation 
was  thinly  disguised  by  calling  the  troops 
advisers  and  claiming  that  the  military 
supplies  were  merely  permitted  "replace- 
ments" for  existing  supplies.  But  the  fiction 
has  long  since  worn  off.  Despite  the  repeated 
American  assertions  that  "masses"  of  war 
material  are  "pouring  in"  from  North  Vlet- 
man,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  the  only 
power  which  has  intervened  in  any  signifi- 
cant way  In  South  Vietnam  Is  the  United 
States.  On  March  6  of  this  year,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  reporter,  David  Halberstam,  of 
the  New  York  Times  reported,  "The  war  is 
largely  a  confilct  of  southerners  fought  on 
southern  land.  No  capture  of  North  Viet- 
namese in  the  south  has  come  to  light  and 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  most  Vletcong 
weapons  have  been  seized  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces."  A  later  report  In  the 
Times  by  a  member  of  the  U.S.  military 
force  there  Indicated  that  75  percent  of  all 
weapons  seized  are  of  American  manufacture, 
and  clearly  had  been  captured  earlier  by  the 
Vletcong  from  Government  troops.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  of  captured  weapons  were 
largely  homemade  rifles.  We  are  In  the  Ironic 
situation  where  we  both  violate  solemn  Inter- 
national agreements  by  supplying  weapons  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  are 
the  major  source  of  supply,  albeit  Indirectly, 
to  the  Vletcong  Itself. 

The  Diem  regime  fell  In  1963  and  was  re- 
placed first  by  one  military  Junta  and  then 
by  another,  the  current  one  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Khanh.  There  has  never  been  a  free 
election,  nor  Is  any  planned:  the  present 
Government  does  not  have  the  support  of  Its 
people.  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  21.  1964:  "The  truth, 
which  is  being  obscured  for  the  American 
people,  is  that  the  Saigon  government  has 
the  allegiance  of  probably  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  people  and  controls  (even  in 
daylight)  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  territory."  Even  the  U.S.  "military  ad- 
visers" come  very  close  to  admitting  this. 
The  Observer,  official  U.S.  Military  Adviser 
Group  newspaper  In  Saigon,  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 25  of  this  year  that  a  ranking  spokes- 
man for  the  American  mission  "conceded 
that  some  4  to  5  million  people  support  the 
NLF  (National  Liberation  Front,  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vletcong)  In  varying  degrees, 
though  not  neces."?arily  through  choice  or 
sympathy,  but  rather  by  fear  and  coercion." 

Thvis,  far  from  confronting  a  massive  Inter- 
vention of  Communist  troops  and  supplies 
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from  North  Vietnam  or  Chhia  bent  an 
throwing  a  popularly  based  democratle'!I2* 
ernment  in  the  south,  the  United  Btitf!**' 
engaged  in  a  unilateral  intervention  on  J" 
half  of  an  undemocratic  and  unpopul« 
ernment  which  cannot  even  attract  minS!!l 
of  its  own  people.    An  indication  of  thta? 
that  the  Vletcong.  with  an  army  of  onlTii 
000  regulars  and  60,000  to  80,000  Irresulltl' 
has  been  able  to  take  control  of  three-fowtti 
of  the  territory  of  South  Vietnam  dwrntT* 
government  army  of  500.000  men.  backed  ht 
complete  control   of  the   air  and  eGuw2 
with  the  latest  materials.  "i"'ppea 

LAOS 

All  contending  forces  in  Laos  are  dlscour 
aged  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  tii 
do  any  serious  fighting  despite  all  the  equin. 
ment  they  have  been  given.  Clearly,  ClAj^ 
American  policy  have  been  as  fully  "aarMu 
sive"  as  the  Pathet  Lao.  Over  a  year  aaotti 
CIA,  unsatisfied  with  a  neutral  govemniBat 
proceeded  to  overthrow  it  in  an  effort  to  in 
up  a  rlghtwing  regime,  but  the  Pathet  Uo 
quickly  won  so  many  military  victories  thtt 
the  United  States  retreated  and  managed  to 
reestablish  a  neutral  government.  Wlthta 
the  past  3  months  the  rlghtwing  generaU. 
either  instructed  by  the  CIA  or,  at  b««t 
thinking  they  were  doing  something  the 
Americans  would  approve  of,  again  overthrew 
the  Government,  and  again  the  Pathet  Uo 
struck  back  and  won  much  territory. 

There  should  be  some  sense  of  realign 
about  Laos.  First,  none  of  the  native  factloni 
like  fighting  nor  are  they  disposed  towart 
brutal  solutions  of  any  kind.  They  are  8lm> 
ply  not  properly  "civilized."  Laos  Is  a  moun- 
tainous area,  with  little  economy  of  any  kind, 
in  which  no  one  (except  Americans,  Chinese, 
and  Russians)  wants  to  fight.  (One  Ameri- 
can economist  returned  from  Laos  to  say, 
"It's  fantastic,  really  quite  impossible,  but 
the  Laotians  simply  don't  have  an  economy. 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  it.")  Further! 
from  a  military  standpoint  It  doesn't  really 
matter  who  controls  Laos.  It  is  not  geo- 
graphically the  military  "key'  to  anything. 
No  one  is  going  to  launch  a  major  military 
action  In  any  direction  through  Laos  Itaell. 
With  a  situation  where  the  people  are  gentle, 
the  economy  nonexistent,  and  the  terrain 
Impossible,  and  where  all  three  Laotian  fac- 
tions would  probably  make  peace  among 
themselves  very  quickly  if  the  Americana, 
Chinese,  and  Russians  would  simply  get  out, 
we  ought  to  realize  that  In  terms  of  a  world 
power  struggle  Laos  simply  isn't  a  factor,  no 
matter  who  "controls"  It. 

CAMBODIA 

The  Cambodian  situation  Is  more  complex. 
Unlike  Laos  and  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
there  has  been  no  guerrilla  movement  In 
Cambodia.  The  Government  Is  stable  and 
popular  with  the  people,  and  the  leader, 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  seems  from  all  accounti 
to  govern  wisely.  Sensing  that  the  United 
States  Is  finished  in  South  Vietnam,  he  hai 
cut  his  ties  to  the  United  States  and  begun 
to  orient  his  pxjlicy  toward  what  he  consid- 
ers the  new  political  reality  In  the  area- 
China.  He  insists  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing his  overthrow  and,  while  the  United 
States  has  elaborately  denied  this,  one  murt 
conclude  from  a  survey  of  the  CIA  record 
that  very  possibly  secret  agents  are  searching 
for  (1)  an  assassin  and  (2)  a  replacement  for 
Sihanouk.  Whether  or  not  this  Is  the  case,  It 
It  clear  that  South  Vietnam  has  repeatedly 
violated  Cambodian  territory — one  such  In- 
cursion, with  an  American  "adviser"  pr«B- 
ent,  bombing  a  village  and  killing  a  numhw 
of  civilians.  The  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  have  both  charged  Vletcong  use  at 
Cambodia  as  a  major  supply  base — in  the 
face  of  Cambodian  denials  and  the  lack  of 
evidence.  But  there  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  South  Vietnam  has  violated  tha 
borders  of  Cambodia.  The  tragedy  is  that, 
given  a  stable  and  popular  government  In 
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twwiia  the  United  States  continues  to 
<'S!r7to  coerce  it  into  an  open  or  overt 
,ttBmpi  ^      ^^  ^gg^  ^^  violation  of  the 

•»"*°?  J^rds,  and  at  great  peril  to  the 
»?"!!,  "^Cambodia  itself.  The  goal  of 
•*^SS  containment  of  China  blinds  the 
Kd  States  despite  experience  in  Laos  and 
Sr+h  Vietnam,  to  the  enormous  value  from 
vTtandpolnt  of  a  stable  neutralist  govern- 
^^nt  in  Indochina. 

THE    NATTTRE    OF    THE    WAR 

Because  this  paper  aims  at  political  analy- 
di  as  distinct  from  moral  denunciation,  we 
Zfii  avoid  dcKumenting  at  length  the  out- 
I^us  nature  of  the  American  war  in  Vlet- 
^^    But   It   is   important   for    Americans 

t  to  lose  sight  of  this  aspect  which  is 
!mtral  to  any  discussion  of  Vietnam.  The 
dncumentary  evidence  from  non-Communist 
!«irces  including  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Kew  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  the  Washington 
Poit  etc  is  overwhelmingly  clear.  We  have 
li^er  used  or  caused  to  be  used  torture  on 
orlBoners,  both  military  and  civilian;  napalm 
bombing  and  machlnegunning  and  artillery 
ihelllng  of  villages  on  the  chance  they 
niight  contain  elements  of  the  Vletcong;  and 
nwB  detention  of  the  peasantry  in  the  "stra- 
tegic hamlets"  which  amount  to  little  more 
So  concentration  camps,  complete  with 
guards  and  barbed  wire  and  even  special 
moats  (Here,  too,  there  is  h-ony.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  Vletcong  had  willingly 
Knt  women,  children,  and  the  elderly  into 
the  "strategic  hamlets"  where,  despite  the 
lack  ol  freedom,  they  would  at  least  be  safe 
from  Government  napalm  bombing  and 
would  have  enough  to  eat.  This  has  freed 
the  men  of  the  Vletcong  for  greater  con- 
centration on  the  war.  As  one  U.S.  military 
adviser  bitterly  commented  after  this  tactic 
had  become  obvious,  "all  we  are  doing  Is 
babysitting  for  the  Vletcong.") 

The  American  Government  had  for  long 
denied  that  It  was  engaged  in  napalm  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  of  the  villages.  The  degree 
of  "governmental  lying"  on  this  and  a  host  of 
other  matters  finally  provoked  so  moderate  a 
Journalist  as  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
•nmes  to  complain  that  the  Government,  by 
its  suppression  of  the  facts  and  by  its  contra- 
dictory statements,  was  making  it  impossible 
lor  the  American  public  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  When  the  Pentagon  finally  ad- 
mitted napalm  bombing,  Reston  praised  the 
disclosure,  commenting  that,  after  all,  every- 
one knew  such  weapons  were  In  use  and 
previous  denials  only  made  the  Government 
look  silly.  It  is  worth  quoting  from  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Saigon  Post  on  January  10, 
1964.  This  Journal  Is  not  an  organ  of  the 
"left"  since  no  "left"  Is  permitted  to  exist  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  all  papers,  In  any  event, 
are  under  tight  Government  censorship. 
With  these  two  facts  in  mind,  the  following 
Is  even  stronger  than  it  appears  to  be:  "In 
many  Instances  peasant  grievances  are  the 
result  of  tactical  errors  committed  by  well- 
meaning  commanders.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported of  wanton  bombing  or  shelling  of 
entire  villages  where,  it  was  later  learned, 
only  a  handful  of  Vletcong  had  been  de- 
tected. Sometimes  these  grievances  are  ex- 
plained away  as  the  consequences  of  war. 
The  merciless  destruction  of  unharvested 
rlceflelds  under  a  coliunn  of  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  or  the  scorched  earth  of 
napalm  bombing  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
grievance." 

THE    MIRAGE    OF    MILITARY    VICTORY 

We  are  trapped  In  a  situation  where  no 
traditional  military  victory  can  be  won  in 
South  Vietnam  regardless  of  how  many  more 
troops  and  how  much  more  equipment  Is 
poured  in.  The  Vletcong  have  now  begun 
to  engage  in  open  attacks  along  more  nor- 
mal lines  of  warfare  instead  of  limiting 
themselves  to  hit-and-run  tactics,  indicat- 
ing increased  military  power  and  organiza- 
tion.   Americans  should  keep  in  mind  that 


the  French  put  400,000  well -trained  and  de- 
termined men  into  French  Indochina,  that 
these  men  were  backed  by  some  $3  billion 
of  UJS.  aid,  that  French  casualties  fi- 
nally reached  the  appalling  figure  of  172,- 
000  (with  at  least  one-quarter -million  Viet- 
mlnh  casualties),  and  that  at  the  end  the 
French  had  to  sue  for  peace.  It  is  incredibly 
naive  for  Americans  to  think  that  with  a 
force  of  15,000  "advisers,"  plus  money,  pl\is 
a  demoralized  and  disheartened  government 
army,  success  can  be  achieved  where  the 
French  had  failed.  After  10  years  of  the  cur- 
rent war  and  the  killing  of  countless  rebels, 
the  Saigon  government  has  lost  control  of 
most  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  look  at  Algeria  will  further  indicate  the 
hopelessness  of  the  U.S.  position.  There  the 
French  had  excellent  supply  lines,  over- 
whelming military  sui)erlorlty,  and  a  large 
and  long  established  FTench  population. 
They  had  an  army  of  760,000  in  the  field  and 
these  were  backed  with  $12  billion  during 
8  years  of  war.  The  top  strength  of  60,- 
000  FLN  men  was  cut  down  to  7,000  by  the 
time  of  ceasefire.  The  French  even  built  a 
half-mlllion-dollar  electronic  fence  to  keep 
FLN  forces  from  crossing  into  Tunisia  for 
sanctuary.  Despite  all  this,  the  French  were 
filnally  forced  to  withdraw. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  must  ship 
its  men  and  supplies  some  8,000  miles  and 
fight  in  a  Jungle  where  the  enemy  can  melt 
away  even  when  completely  surrounded. 
This  is  a  war  where  vast  seap)Oiwer  is  mean- 
ingless, where  total  air  superiority  can  be 
used  only  to  bomb  civilians  because  the  Vlet- 
cong cannot  be  spotted.  Any  hope  for  a  U.S. 
victory  is  the  closest  thing  yet  to  a  military 
impossibility. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  frustration  of  trying  to  win  a  war  in- 
capable of  being  won,  the  Government's  dis- 
tribution of  deceitful  Information,  and  an 
adolescent  faith  in  being  able  to  "lick  any- 
body" make  It  easy  for  the  Ignorant  and  ir- 
rational to  talk  of  expanding  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  or  even  to  China.  We  would, 
of  course,  oppose  such  extension  on  pacifist 
grounds.  But  from  a  military  viewpoint  such 
extension  would  make  sense  only  if  the  Vlet- 
cong were  Indeed  being  trained  and  equipped 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chinese. 
Despite  statements  by  Government  officials 
to  this  effect,  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 
North  Vietnam  and  China  could  be  totally 
destroyed  without  any  marked  effect  on  the 
struggle  In  South  Vietnam  because  a  major 
source  of  Vletcong  military  supplies  are  cap- 
tured from  Government  troops.  In  Korea 
there  was  a  certain  logic,  in  a  military  sense, 
in  MacArthur's  desire  to  bomb  north  of  the 
Yalu  River  because  of  engagement  with 
masses  of  Chinese  troops  and  fighting  air- 
craft from  across  the  Yalu.  But  there  Is  no 
fighting  with  Chinese  or  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  South  Vietnam,  and  enemy  air- 
power  does  not  exist.  The  strongest  single 
area  of  Vletcong  control  Is.  In  fact.  In  the 
southern  tip  of  South  Vietnam,  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  where  the  Vletcong  are  com- 
pletely cutoff,  geographically,  from  any  con- 
tact with  Laos  and  North  Vietnam.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  call  for  extension  of 
the  war  is  to  reveal  the  prompting  of  frantic 
desperation  rather  than  the  workings  of  a 
calm  and  objective  mind. 

In  view  of  such  talk  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  fact,  the  war  had  been  extended  Into 
the  north  some  time  ago.  It  made  no  head- 
way. C.  L.  Sulzberger  (who  supports  in- 
creased U.S.  intervention)  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  June  27.  of  this  year:  "In 
1961  a  South  Vietnam  'First  Operation 
Group'  was  established  under  U.S.  direction 
to  fight  secret  operations  in  North  Vietnam. 
Now,  as  we  have  shown  in  Laos,  we  contem- 
plate backing  this  kind  of  action  with  air 
support.  •  •  •"  The  problem  is  that  the  so- 
called  counterinsurgency  forces  which  pene- 


trated North  Vietnam  were  unable  to  es- 
tablish any  base.  They  had  no  support 
from  the  local  popiUation,  were  quickly  re- 
ported to  the  military  authorities,  and  were 
wiped  out.  (This  should  cast  doubt  on  the 
relative  conditions  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam as  reported.  We  are  told  that  North 
Vietnam  is  a  terror-ridden  Communist  state, 
waiting  for  liberation,  while  South  Vietnam 
is  a  popularly  supported  free  state.  Yet 
American  forces  find  no  welcome  in  the 
north,  but  are  reported  to  the  Grovernment. 
In  the  south  the  Vletcong  is  given  food  and 
shelter  by  the  native  population.) 

And  yet  there  is  talk  of  further  expan- 
sion of  the  war.  Premier  Khanh  has  pub- 
licly stated  on  at  least  two  recent  occasions 
that  he  would  move  north  to  liberate  all 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  the  situation  in  the 
South  was  secure.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, Khanh's  statements  have  not  been  re- 
pudiated by  any  U.S.  spokesman.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  United  States,  which  knows  it 
cannot  win  a  free  election  in  Vietnam,  Is 
now  seeking  to  unify  that  area  through  di- 
rect military  action? 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLmCAL   PERSPECTIVES 

Southeast  Asian  history  did  not  begin  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  U.S.  "military  adviser" 
in  Saigon,  but  goes   back  several  tho\isand 
years.    China  has,  on  at  least  three  occasions, 
ruled  Indochina,   one  time  for  a  thousand 
years.     Chinese  attempts  to  penetrate  Indo- 
china are  thus  a  new  expression  of  a  5,000- 
year-old  dream  of  Chinese  Imperialism  with- 
in Asia:   evil,  yes,  but  vastly  different  from 
that   dire    "World    Communist   Conspiracy" 
which  Washington  insists  on  seeing.     It  is 
the  imperialism  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  much 
as  of  Mao  Tse-Tung.    Years  before  his  forced 
retreat  to  Taiwan.  Chiang  claimed  that  is- 
land as  an  intrinsic  part  of  China  (Just  as 
Mao  does  today)  when,  in  fact,  historically  it 
is  not.     Chiang  long  meddled  in  the  affairs 
of  Tibet  and  insisted  upon  Chinese  sovereign- 
ty over  it.     Had  Chiang  won  the  civil  war 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  he  would  now 
be  engaged  in  border  disputes  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  with  India,   and  would  be 
trying  to  extend  his  influence  into  Indochina. 
Everyone's  imperialism,  whether  military  or 
more  subtle,  is  evil,  but  it  is  part  of  an  old 
pattern  and  should  not  lead  Americans  into 
the  sort  of  paranoid  reactions  we  have  been 
having,  as  if  Chinese  influence  in  Indochina 
today  means  the  fall  of  Australia  tomorrow. 
The  second  point  to  be  derived  from  this 
history  is  that  the  people  of  Indochina,  while 
they  have  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  Chi- 
nese rule,  are  not  Chinese  and  do  not  wish 
to  become  part  of  any  new  Chinese  Empire. 
The  feeling  is  strongly  held  by  all  factions 
in  the  Indochinese  states,  both  Communists 
and  anti-Communists.  There  is  sharp  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  Chinese  influence  pre- 
cisely because   it  has  been  threatening  for 
so  long.     There  has  been,  at  least  until  re- 
cently, a  strong  pro-Moscow  faction  within 
the  ruling  party  in  North  Vietnam. 

Americans  assume  a  Vletcong  victory  would 
mean  not  only  conununlsm  but  an  imme- 
diate extension  of  Chinese  Communist  In- 
fluence Into  southeast  Asia.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  China's  liking,  but  more  prob- 
ably the  regime  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
would  take  a  cautious  policy  toward  China. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  Vietnam 
could  become  the  "Asian  Yugoslavia."  Every 
Communist  state  that  has  made  its  own 
revolution  so  far  has  pursued  a  distinctive 
nationalist  line.  This  was  first  true  with 
Russia  which  has  always  treated  the  world 
Communist  movement  as  subsidiary  to  Rus- 
sian needs  and  interests.  It  was  true  In 
Yugoslavia  and  again  in  China.  It  Is  proving 
true  In  Cuba  which  plays  Russia  against 
China  in  order  to  pxirsue  an  essentially 
Cuban  course.  Yugoslavia,  China,  and  Cuba 
all  won  their  revolutionary  struggles  with 
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nttle  more  tban  mond  help  from  the  Hua- 
nana — ^hlch  la  about  all  the  Chinese  have 
tieir    Indo-Chinese    partisans.    But 
w  LT  continues.  North  Vietnam,  hlstor- 
dc  pendent  on  southern  rice,  will  have 
s  ippUes  from  China.     And  Increased 
mil:  tary  action  In  South  Vietnam  would 
tl  e  Vletcong  would  have  to  turn  to 
\  letnam  for  more  than  the  present 
physical  help.     Chinese  help  would 
essential   and   with   her   volunteers 
cime  a  dominating  Chinese  Influence, 
itlon — the  only  serious  question — is 
sltjuatlon  woiild  exist  following  Amerl- 
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1  kellhood   Is  that  the  sooner  peace 
t4 1  South  Vietnam  the  sooner  will  she, 
coop<  ration  or  direct  union  with  North 
,  be  able  to  follow  an  Independent 
1  hus  acting  as  a  check  on  Chinese 
Into  southeast  Asia.     In  Europe 
of  Tugoelavla  from  the  Soviet 
the  Immediate  end  of  the  civil 
()lreece.     Just  as  Yugoslavia,  Albania, 
Rumania  can  now  pursue  fairly  in- 
pollcles  toward  Russia  (and  non- 
policies   toward   their   non-Com- 
aelghbors) ,  there  is  good  reason  to 
the  Indochlnese  states  could  do  the 
regard   to   China.     Chinese   doml- 
^ver  Indochina  Is  not  Inevitable,  but 
more  certain  by  the  Intransigence 
American  policy.     China  will  ac- 
n^utral    or    Independent    Communist 
her  south,  but  she  will  not  tolerate 
base  on   her   borders,   as  she 
at  great  cost  to  everyone  in 
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PRESEKT    ALTERNATIVIB 

Amerlfcan  policy  La  South  Vietnam  is  at  a 
en^.     If  war  is  continued  on  its  present 
losses  will  continue  and  increase. 
forces     are     Increased     sub- 
either    North     Vietnam     and/or 
send  volunteers  and  equipment  to 
increases.     At    this    point    the 
1  lay  well  be  between  evacuation  and 
■i;  Itimately       nuclear — war       against 
On  the  other  hand,  to  withdraw  now 
_  permit  South  Vietnam  to  follow 
relatively   free  from   Chinese   In- 
But  as  such  withdrawal   Is   post- 
Thlnese  Influence  will  become  more 
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been   suggested   that   the   United 
seek    a    convening    of    the    14    na- 
whlch  drew  up  the  Geneva 
in   order   to   achieve   a    guaranteed 
of  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
Others  suggest  that  the  entire  prob- 
ald  before  the  United  Nations.     We 
that  the  matter  was  moat  precisely 
the  Socialist  Party  in  recently  de- 
*•  •  •  that  our  Government  should 
effort  by  negotiation  to  bring  about 
of  Vietnam  and  to  maintain  a 
neutralization    of   Laos   and    Cam- 
under  no  clrciomstances  to  con- 
investment  of  men  and  money  in 
sbutheast  Asia." 
means  that  we  must  not  fall   into 
of  supporting  the  U.S.  Government 
"  an  agreement  on  neutralization, 
icy  should  be  totally  opposed  as  a 
fraud,  and  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
ind  arms  \irged  as  a  first  step.     This 
be  done  at  the  same  time  that  we 
plans  toward  the  neutralization  and 
of     the    Indochlnese    states, 
111  attempts  to  draw  them  into  our 
of  military  alliances. 

no  settlement  of  the  problem  of 
is  possible  as  long  as  the  United 
1  efxiaes  to  face  the  reality  of  China, 
-range    political    terms.     American 
Asia  is  extremely  limited  relative 
inormous  Chinese  power  and  there- 
hope  to  affect  events  except  in 
sense  of  destroying  these  areas 
war.    It  ia  thus  the  height  of  pollt- 
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leal  folly  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
denying  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, let  alone  the  refusal  to  enter  Into 
serious  negotiations  with  that  Government. 
But  beyond  diplomatic  recognition  and  per- 
mitting entry  of  China  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, realism  dictates  realization  that  China 
has  legitimate  interests,  particularly  In  the 
Par  East.  Such  realization  would  make 
clear  that  negotiations  cannot  be  conducted 
as  long  as  the  United  States  retains  the  is- 
land of  Okinawa  as  a  military  base;  subsi- 
dizes Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan  and  even 
on  the  Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  ( indis- 
putably Chinese  territory);  permits  Chiang 
to  raid  the  mainland  coast;  and  regularly 
sends  spy  planes  over  Chinese  territory.  All 
this  is  in  addition  to  this  Government's  di- 
rect military  intervention  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Indochlnese  states  In  flagrant  violation 
of  international  agreements. 

We  do  not  believe  the  public  would  ap- 
prove the  reasons  for  this  war  or  the  way  In 
which  It  Is  being  fought.  We  do  not  believe 
that  most  Americans  want  the  war  extended, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  point  of  open  con- 
flict with  China— one  In  which  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  as  well  as 
Chinese  would  have  to  die  to  cover  up  the 
blunders  of  the  CIA  and  the  general  Incom- 
petence of  the  State  Department.  And  cer- 
tainly no  one,  except  for  the  extreme  right, 
really  wants  to  risk  a  nuclear  war  on  the  Is- 
sue of  whether  or  not  we  shall  continue  to 
defend  an  oppressive  and  undemocratic  mi- 
nority government  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  full  story  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
must  be  brought  to  the  American  public, 
particularly  to  those  community  leaders  In 
the  church,  the  trade  unions,  the  schools  and 
universities,  who  can  help  to  effect  a  change 
of  policy. 

The  Issue  of  Vietnam  must  be  brought  Into 
the  coming  political  debate.  Barrt  Gold- 
WATEH  Is  entirely  correct  In  saying  that  this 
Is  a  campaign  Issue — but  It  must  be  made  an 
Issue  quite  different  from  the  one  he  In- 
tends. E\'ery  congressional  candidate  must 
be  confronted  with  It  and  support  should  be 
rallied  behind  those  who.  like  Senator  Watne 
Morse,  have  spoken  out  uncompromisingly 
for  an  immediate  end  to  VS.  intervention  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  peace  movement  must  show  greater 
vigor  on  this  issue  than  It  has  in  the  past. 
All  pesLce  and  liberal  organizations  should  be 
encouraged  to  speak  out,  now.  for  the  Im- 
mediate end  of  the  war.  In  our  approach  to 
the  public  and  to  opinion  leaders  It  Is  not 
enough  to  express  our  sense  of  moral  out- 
rage. We  must  also  communicate  the  utter 
folly  of  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia  In  polit- 
ical and  milltaTAf  terms.  If  we  fall  to  do  so — 
vigorously,  now,  everywhere — then  we  shall 
continue  to  drift  toward  a  general  war  in 
Asia. 


It  may  have   been  at  the  time  of  «i. 
head's  first  run,  that  grinning  vacumi  ^ 
now    makes    Humphrey    seem   uncaSek? 
ably  wordy,  for  surely  the  generalwMt^ 
most  inarticulate  President  we  ever  hJT 

I  was  right,  though.  You  should  ^  «, 
for  President  and  we  would  not  have^ 
Foster's  brinkmanship  and  8  long  ye»»rf 
Elsenhower's  golf  and  Mamie's  trip  to^ th. 
beauty  parlor.  The  world  hates  an  I-uaZ 
you-soer,  but  I  did  tell  you  and  I  thlnii 
was  pretty  smart.  But  you  would  have  nan, 
of  it.  What  a  campaigner  you  would  hiw 
made.  That  year  is  gone  and  there  is  no  nii 
thinking  on  it.  Take  care  of  yourself  t, 
need  you;  and  don't  let  the  reporters  malifn 
you  with  half  quotes.     Bye.  ^^ 

Yours, 

Celia  Salkdi 
P.S.— I  am  not  disagreeing  with  you  but  n 
a  member  of  the  youth  panel  did  not  brlnt 
It  up,  didn't  the  U.N.  ask  North  Vietnam  to 
discuss  the  mess  there  and  didn't  they  aote 
If  they  would  be  addressed  as  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam?  Didn't  Soutli 
Vietnam  then  want  to  be  addressed  as  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  or  else  neitbe 
would  come  to  discuss  Malaysia?  This  li 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  stuff  to  me  and  prorei 
again  that  Peiplng  should  be  in  the  UJJ.,  no 
matter  what  we  think  of  the  regime.  Hot 
can  you  call  anyone  to  book  who  Isn't  in  the 
book? 

I  have  written  many  times  to  the  local 
paper  ( an  offshoot  of  the  Chicagon  Sun,  po- 
litically) and  have  been  called  a  Communlit 
because  I  thought  Red  China,  not  Chiang, 
should  be  in  the  U.N.  Why  is  the  XJJU.  k 
leaden  in  its  worship  of  protocol  and  why 
does  it  walk  as  if  only  eggs  are  underfoot 
and  none  must  be  cracked?  When  Maka- 
rios,  whose  only  claim  to  religion  ig  the 
beard,  asked  Nasser  for  support  and  then 
Nasser  announces  that  there  should  be  no 
Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  nation 
by  nation,  why  didn't  the  U.N.  blast  him 
with  a  simple  question  like.  What  are  you 
doing,  then,  in  the  C3T)ru8  dispute?  Ro 
striped  pants,  no  rap  of  the  gavel,  no  inter- 
national channeling.  Just  the  queetion. 
The  U.N.  Is  smothered  in  polite  windbag, 
glng.  U  Thant  seems  all  right,  but  there 
was  only  one  Trygve  Lie.  There  should  be 
a  U.N.  spokesman  who  is  empowered  to 
speak  up  loudly,  and  fast.  In  certain  situa- 
tions. 

That's  a  postscript.  But  I  can't  stand  the 
sight  of  wasted  paper.  Do  take  care  of  your- 
self. 


Passaic,  N.J., 
September  6,  1964. 

Dear  Senator:  Today  I  got  final  proof  that 
the  fourth  estate  Is  a  party  girl  and  should 
be  running  around  a  pool,  instead  of  filling 
us  with  the  quarter  truths  they  do;  as 
when  they  report  what  you  say.  I  am  sorry 
you  won't  be  able  to  stack  me  up  with  your 
VIP  mall   because  I  am  not  a  professor. 

You  were  splendid  on  "Youth  Wants  To 
Know"  and  I  got  your  message,  as  they  did. 
You  could  see  them  percolating  with  the 
truth  you  speak  and  I  think  you  should  talk 
more  to  young  people.  The  fact  that  I  un- 
derstood you  so  pellucldly  means  I  must  be 
in  my  second  childhood.  But  I  understood 
you  when  you  were  in  Passaic  almost  20  years 
ago,  I  guess,  at  a  United  Jewish  Appeal 
dinner  and  I  sent  up  a  note  asking  would 
you  please  run  for  President  and  you  said. 
Oh,  no,  not  I.  It's  around  here  someplace 
but  it  would  take  all  day  to  find  it.  as  I  put 
away  the  things  I  treasure  very  carefully. 


AtJGUST  17,  ISKJt 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  May  I  have  a  copy  of  your 
August  5  speech  on  the  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  military  action  in  Vietnam.  I  thsnk 
you  in  advance. 

Yours  truly, 

Nathan  Newmik. 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 
PS   Take  continued  courage  to  speak  the 
truth  openly. 


Nrw  York,  N.Y., 
August  14.  mi. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing your  message  last  Thursday  (Avig.  6),  to 
those  of  us  gathered  In  Washington  SquW 
to  commemorate  the  atomic  bombing  ot 
Hiroshima  and  to  plea  for  an  end  to  the  wii 
in  Vietnam.  It  Is  good  to  know  that  there  !• 
at  least  one  person  In  the  Senate  who  fedl 
as  we  do.  I  hope  It  Is  comforting  for  you 
in  yoiu-  lonely  stand  to  know  that  there  •» 
those  of  us  who  support  your  stand. 

If  it  would  not  be  to  presumptuous  of  n* 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  could  send  me  » 
brief  list  of  good  material  on  Vietnam.  I « 
afraid  most  of  my  knowledge  on  the  subjeo 
comes  from  newspapers  and  liberal  publlee- 
tion  and  I  wholly  trust  the  objectivity  • 
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^-     T  am  interested  in  both  the  back- 
■^'  »nd  the  present  situation.     Thank 
f^  whatever  you  can  do. 
r^    Sincerely  yours.    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  10.  1964. 

n^  SENATOR  Morse:  We  wish  to  express 

^eeo  appreciation   for   the   courageous 

°!fnd  vou  took  regarding  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

J^nniv  wish  that  there  were  more  responsl- 

S  men  like  you  in  our  Senate  to  repre- 

'""A'^ne  as  we  have  a  few  men  like  you,  who 
J;  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth,  we  can 
SSn  live  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country, 
wewould  appreciate  it.  If  we  could  receive 
^y  newsletters  which  might  be  issued  from 

^°^   ^Ith  much  admiration, 

Joseph  and  Mart  Rtjssg. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  12,  1964. 
Hon  Watne  Morse. 

DxAB  Sm:  Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  brave  stand  which  you 
have  been  taking  against  our  policy  In  south- 
east Asia  In  a  time  when  the  use  of  simple 
gMwers  to  complex  international  problems 
and  m  an  era  when  the  greatest  country  on 
-rth  feels  compelled  to  resort  to  force  and 
rlolence  rather  than  reason  and  the  foUow- 
IM  of  International  law  to  inflict  its  will 
^n  the  weak  and  undeveloped  nations  of 
the  world,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  man  strong  enough  to 
speak  the  truth  no  matter  how  unpopular 
tte  truth  may  be.  And  I  am  also  extremely 
disappointed  to  learn  that  other  men  in  Con- 
fess who  surely  are  Intelligent  and  informed 
enough  to  know  better  have,  for  the  sake 
of  political  expedience,  gone  along  with  the 
resolution  to  support  the  President  in  his 
present  agggressive  and  unlawful  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  factual  material 
which  you  have  presented  in  the  Senate  has 
not  been  reported  in  the  press.  I  as  well  as, 
I  believe,  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion have  been  remaining  In  Ignorance  of 
much  vital  information  on  our  involvment 
in  Vietnam.  If  you  have  on  hand  any  such 
information  I  would  appreciate  receiving  It. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  R.  Wasket. 

Rhinebeck,  N.Y., 

August  15, 1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Three  cheers  for 
your  opposition  to  the  rubberstamp  resolu- 
tion giving  a  blank  check  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  what  it  likes  In  southeast  Asia. 
Any  day  now  I  expect  to  hear  that  an  elec- 
tronic device  has  been  Installed  In  Congress 
so  that  our  elected  representatives  won't  have 
to  bother  to  appear  In  person  meekly  to  vote 
"yea"  on  another  Involving  a  military  action. 
Your  opposition  and  that  of  Senator  Gruen- 
mo  to  this  whole  insane  Vietnamese  muddle 
is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  picture. 

The  news  media,  at  least  99  percent  de- 
voted to  brainwashing  the  public  with  what- 
ever the  official  Government  stand  Is  on  any 
Issue,  has,  of  course,  not  published  yotu" 
speech  In  opposition.  In  only  one  paper,  the 
National  Guardian,  was  I  able  to  read  much 
of  what  you  said.  That  Is  a  pity,  for  the 
excerpts  given  there  shoxild  make  even  the 
most  conformist  American  sheep  sit  up  and 
think  there  is  more  than  one  viewpoint  on 
this  vital  Issue. 

I  was  one  of  those  persons  participating 
In  the  silent  vigil  held  In  Times  Square  com- 
memorating the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
held  a  placard  demanding  peace  In  Vietnam. 
I  also  attended  the  rally  following  the  end 


of  the  vigil,  at  which  well-known  members 
of  various  peace  groups  spoke,  among  them 
I.  P.  Stone,  Norman  Thomas,  a  Japanese  sur- 
vivor of  the  bombing,  who  had  been  a  child 
at  the  time,  and  reported  that  people  are 
still  dying  today  as  a  result  of  that  bomb 
which  Is  as  a  ping  pong  ball  compared  In 
size  to  a  basketball  as  to  Its  destructlveness. 
The  H-bombs  which  we  have  stockpiled  today 
are  enough  to  eliminate  all  life  on  earth 
many  times  over. 

Bayard  Rustln  made  what  seemed  to  me 
the  most  effective  point  of  the  evening  when 
he  said  that  what  we  should  do  Instead  of 
sending  our  troops  to  Vietnam  to  establish 
democracy  there  was  to  pull  them  out  and 
try  establishing  it  In  MlEslsslppl.  I  heartily 
second  the  motion. 

May  I  have,  If  possible,  a  copy  of  your 
speech  to  put  in  the  Peace  Center  that 
Dutches  County  Women  for  Peace  operate 
in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie?  On  second 
thought,  If  you  can  spare  them,  I'd  like  to 
send  five  other  copies  to  my  relatives  In 
Kansas  and  Texas.    They  need  them. 

Thank  you  for  everything.  I  wish  you 
were  my  Senator  so  I  could  vote  for  you. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

With  gratitude  and  best  wishes, 

Mrs.  Helen  Rohb. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  14,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Offices, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  courage  in  speaking  out 
against  the  military  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Both  of  us  have 
been  active  in  COPE  and  are  very  Interested 
in  obtaining  copies  of  your  pertinent  remarks 
on  foreign  policy,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  on  for- 
eign aid. 

Since  the  press  coverage  of  yovir  remarks 
has  been  scanty,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  us  this  material  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Johnson. 


Berkelet,  Calif., 

August  12,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
SeTicte   Offfice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  This  is  to  express  admira- 
tion for  your  stand  on  Vietnam,  as  glimpsed 
briefiy  on  CBS  television.  We  would  greatly 
appreciate  copies  of  your  Senate  speeches 
on  the  matter. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ESTELLX  Baib. 
R.  M.  Baee. 

8t«wartville,  Minn., 

August  13, 1964. 
Mr.   Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  We  noticed  you  were  cut- 
off of  "N.B.C.  News"  during  the  giving  of  your 
statement  to  reporters  on  the  affairs  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Would  you  send  us  a  copy  of  that  state- 
ment In  full?  We  would  like  to  have  It  for  a 
Farmers  Union  meeting  August  20.  We  are 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  news  as  given 
out  on  this  matter.  There  seems  to  be 
something  that  Is  not  being  told,  perhaps 
you  can  tell  tis  what  It  Is. 

Perhaps  history  will  record  that  this  Con- 
gress had  two  statesmen  and  a  few  himdred 
that  were  something  else.  Your  courage 
was  noble. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Stuart  Atshpoed. 

June  16.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  very  much 
like  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  speech  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Also,  if  you  still  have  any  copies  of  your 
speeches  on  "Communication  Satellite"  epi- 
sode— I  will  appreciate  that. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Peggt  Kazarian. 


Los  Altos,  Calif., 

August  11,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  unaccustomed 
to  letter  writing,  but  the  nature  of  the  times 
and  your  superb  performance  in  the  Senate 
recently  in  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  In 
general  and  our  unjustified.  Illegal  position 
in  South  Vietnam  In  particular,  have  moved 
me  Into  action.     I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  courageous  stand  you  have  taken  to  use 
the  Senate  as  a  sounding  board  to  alert  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  Vietnam  story  which  is  not  being  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  mass  news  media.    I  hope 
that  your  pleas  for  logic  and  reasoning  in 
this  situation  do  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.    This 
country's  future  as  the  land  of  the  free  may 
well  depend  on  a  few  voices  such  as  yovirs 
which  can  alert  the  press  to  its  responsibility 
to  get  all  the  viewpoints  presented  to  the 
people,  whether  these  viewpoints  are  to  our 
liking  or  not.    If  there  is  no  public  response 
to  your  efforts  then  these  are  Indeed  forebod- 
ing times. 

Your  position  regarding  our  foreign  aid 
commitments  is  also  conunendable.  Foreign 
aid  to  the  needy  and  specific  projects  bene- 
fiting the  common  people  of  a  country  Is  one 
thing  and  should  be  continued,  but  foreign 
aid  to  support  corruption,  dictatorship,  and 
enslavement  is  quite  another  and  needs  to  be 
stopped. 

If  copies  of  your  recent  speeches  on  these 
subjects  are  available,  I  would  like  to  get 
them. 

Your  triily. 

Earl  C.  Watson. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  14,  1964. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  your  wonderful  speech 
delivered  to  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  which,  in  your  words,  is  a  pre- 
dated declaration  of  war.  In  Its  complete 
honesty  and  concern  for  the  fate  of  this 
world,  It  Is  a  most  moving  and  valuable  docu- 
ment.' It  was  not  published  In  Its  entirety, 
and  I  should  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
a  copy  of  it.  I  wish  to  circulate  it  among  my 
friends. 

What  a  tragedy  for  our  coimtry  and  for  the 
world  that  only  two  voices  were  raised  in  be- 
half of  sanity.  The  remaining  Members  of 
Congress  either  could  not  or  would  not  rec- 
ognize the  danger  that  confronts  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Ida  G.  Klingsberg. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  7. 1964. 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  President  Johnson:  I  do  not  sup- 
port our  aggressive  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Rather,  I  support  Senator  Watni  Mobs*  who 
so  eloquently  and  courageously  stated  that 
he  would  not  support  our  predated  declara- 
tion of  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

As  Senator  Moesi  has  Indicated,  the  United 
States  has  been  making  covert  war  In  south- 
east Asia  for  some  time  now.  He  U  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  recent  events  in 
Vietnam  are  as  much  the  doing  of  the  United 
States  as  the  doing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  primary  Issue  In  southeast  Asia,  that 
of  peace,  will  not  be  solved  by  the  type  of 
aggression  In  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Rather,  peace  will  only  be  brought  about  by 
taking  the  Issues  to  the  United  Nations. 
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support  Senator  Morsx 
biiiTe,  fearless,  and  forthright  decision. 
]  ilty  that  our  Nation  does  not  have 
stitesmen  of  his  Integrity  and  fore- 
It  Is  the  lack  of  such  qualities 
lead  \is  to  war. 
that  you  will  exhibit  these  qualities 
choice  of  alternative  solutions  to 
wdlch   can   only   lead  to   destruction. 
de$slon,   and   the   qualities   which   It 
make  It,  will  come  from  you. 
Therelbre,  we  look  forward  to  a  decision 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  realities  Senator 
MoBss  h  18  presented. 

V^  sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  E.  FzRGtrsoN. 

AtrcTTST  8,  1964. 
Senator  WATine  Mobsz, 
Senate  C  fflce  Building, 
Washing  '.on,  D.C. 

I  KNATOR  MoBsx :  Congratulations  for 
for  hrlght  and  co\irageovis  stand  on  the 
war. 

d  be  grateful  If  you  could  send  a 

of  yovir  speech,  becaxise,   as  you 

kn^w,  the  newspapers  are  giving  your 

little  coverage.     I  am  sure  you 

realize  that  there  are  many  people  who 

hear  ened  by  your  stand  but  who  find  no 

€  (pressing  their  feelings,  and  I  hope 

be  able  to  continue  to  speak  out  on 

and  to  find  additional   support 

congressional  colleagues. 

Slficerely  yours, 

Carl  Moos. 
'We've  wired  Kxatimg  and  Javpts.  and 
of  bers  to  do  likewise,  but  I  doubt  If 
nuch  hope  of  support  for  you  from 
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Newabk,  N.J., 
AugtLst  25,  1964. 

^ATNZ  MOKSZ, 

qfflce  Building, 

D.C. 

$ENATOR  Morse:   Thank  you  for  the 

speech    that   you    delivered    in 

recently  against  the  ridiculous 

of   our   American   Government   in 

hostilities  in  South  Vietnam, 
bealth   and  continued   strength   to 
y  jvu-  lonely  position  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
would  hope  that  In  time  you  will 
by  others  who  will  recognize  the 
in  oiir  avoiding  such  unnecessary 
e  of  money  and  life, 
truly  yours, 

SzTMOtnt  Charles,  M.D. 


Bernardino  Crrr  Schools, 
Bkmardino,  Calif.,  August  25,  1964. 
Wayne  Morse. 

Hr:    May    a   teacher    In    a    faraway 

personal  appreciation  for  your 

trying  to  reduce  the  method  of  war 

resolvtng  problems.    Your  wonderful,  yet 

ir,  insight  on  oxu-  problems  In  Viet- 

you  way  above  political  advan- 


ex]  tress 


a:e 


often  why  we  are  so  eager  to  use 

methods  to  achieve  our  goals  which 

so   vehemently   condemned    when 

used  by  our  adversaries. 

believe  you  might  agree  with   Thomas 

he  wrote,  "That  there  are  men 

colmtrles  who  get  their  living  by  war, 

k  seplng  up  the  quarrels  of  nations,  is 

as  It  is  true;   but  when  those 

concerned  in  the  government  of  a 

nake  it  their  study  to  sow  discord, 

cultivate   prejudices   between   nations, 

the  more  impardonable." 

of  luck  to  you  and  your  views. 

choice    for    President — Senator    Wayne 


Re  spectfuUy, 


John  Racsdals. 


I  Dtjblin,  Calif., 

August  12,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  heard  from  a  radio  newscast 
last  week  that  you  accused  the  United  States 
of  being  the  provacateurs  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam gunboat  attack.  Also  the  newscast 
stated  that  you  said  that  we  the  United 
States  have  been  breaking  the  XJH.  charter  in 
respect  to  the  Vietnam  crisis.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  our  local  newspaper  (San  Francisco 
Chronicle)  failed  to  mention  your  above 
statements,  will  you  please  elaborate  further? 
Yours  truly. 

LoREN  D.  Ward. 


I  August  14,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  should  greatly  ap- 
preciate having  copies  of  your  remarks  of 
August  5  regarding  the  situation,  and  our 
involvements.  In  Vietnam,  of  which  I  have 
seen  brief  excerpts. 

My  wife  and  I  agree  with  you  that  our 
present  course  enhances  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the 
military  part  of  the  conflict,  at  least,  must 
be  accomplished  through  the  United  Nations. 

With  sincerest  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Sam  Zaslavsky. 


August  13,  1964. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Our  Chicago  South 
Side  Branch,  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  wishes  to  commend 
you  for  your  coiirageous  stand  and  vote 
against  the  resolution  empowering  President 
Johnson  to  take  any  military  action  he  deems 
advisable  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of 
your  remarks  in  the  debate  on  this  question. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  recently  passed 
resolution  of  our  branch,  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lois  Romero. 

Chicago,  III. 


I  Pasadena.  Calif., 

'  August  11,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  me  that  you  are  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  with  courage  to  speak  out  against 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  voice  op- 
position to  whatever  you  feel  isn't  right. 

I'm   sure   you  are  not   against   all   foreign 
aid,  but  only  against  its  wrong  place  or  use. 
I  have  written  the  President  and  our  Sen- 
ators from   California  to   have   a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
to   the    Pasadena   newspaper    (Independent- 
Star-News)  which  printed  it  in  "The  Forum." 
I  wish  I  could  vote  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

(Mrs.  J.  P.)    Marg.\ret  C.  Joyce. 


August  20,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  and  Senator  Gruening  for  your 
most  courageous  criticism  of  the  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  Vietnamese  bases,  and  I 
agree  with  you  completely. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Freda  Priwer. 


October  t 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  give  my  fuU  ■««— 

on  your  views  on  the  southeast  ABian^S?** 

Also  I  hope  that  in  the  long  runWr^ 

will  prove  to  be  predominant.  ^'*' 

Sincerely, 

Susan  AiPa, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  ««. 
know  that  I  am  in  support  of  your  vl,^i° 
garding  the  southeast  Asian  crisis 
Yours  truly, 

Ronald  j.  Pimuu, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  am  glad  to  >, 
you  are  one  of  the  few  not  In  favor  of  J?' 
President's    aggressive    action    in    Vletn. 
Also  that  you  feel  that  a  more  peaceful^ 
can  be  found  to  settle  differences.  '^ 

Sincerely, 

Joyce  Z^ck. 

El  Paso,  Tex., 

August  9.  issi 
Sen,  Wayne  Morse,  '     **' 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  appreciate 
a  copy  of  your  recent  comments  reeardiB, 
Vietnam.  ^^ 

Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Nathalie  Gross. 

San  Diego,  Calu., 

„     ^        „  August  8.  'm4. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  has  been  un- 
believable  that  such  venomous  criticisa 
should  be  thrown  your  way  because  you  had 
the  courage  to  vote  against  giving  the  Preti- 
dent  full  war  power  to  carry  out  our  "ad- 
visory"  capacity  in  the  Vietnam  affair.  The 
attached  clip  is  all  that  was  reported  on  your 
stand— I  am  hoping  your  speech  has  been 
reprinted  so  that  I  may  receive  a  copy  to 
read  in  its  entirety.  Believe  me,  as  a  com- 
plete  nonconforming  independent,  I  have  not 
agreed  with  you  often,  but  in  this  count  me 
on  your  side. 

We  have  paid  a  disproportionate  share  in 
keeping  the  U,N,  alive — but  we  are  afraid  to 
use  it,  and  with  good  cause.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, when  we  carry  a  chip  on  our  shoul- 
der 10.000  miles  from  our  shores,  and  start 
bellicose  noises  when  confronted  by  some- 
one willing  to  try  to  knock  it  off— It  is  time 
we  sat  back  and  took  a  long  serious  look  at 
our  stance.  For  once  let  the  U.N.  make  a 
decision — and  let  us  get  out  of  where  we  are 
not  getting  results.  We  cannot  afford  the 
loss  of  face  again  we  got  in  Korea.  The  VS. 
would  let  us  withdraw  without  losing  the 
little  prestige  we  have  left  in  Asia.  Does 
Johnson  really  believe  we  can  take  on  all  of 
Asia?    Who  over  there  would  stand  with  us? 

I  agree  with  Goldwater  In  being  firm- 
when    the    integrity    of   the    country  is  in- 
volved; but  this  Is  simply  "Involvement"  with 
neither  victory  nor  peace  to  be  hoped  for. 
Sincerely, 

Herslea  C.  Conwat. 


Fort  Bragg,  NC, 

August  7,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  of  the  United  States, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  very  inter- 
ested in  the  Greensboro  Record's  report  of 
August  6  on  your  remarks  regarding  the 
Joint,  bipartisan  resolution  supporting  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  retaliatory  attack  on  North 
Vietnam.  According  to  the  article,  you  felt 
you  could  not  support  the  resolution  as  a 
"predated  declaration  of  war"  and  also  stat- 
ed that  the  U.S.  Navy  had  escorted  South 
Vietnamese  naval  attacks  on  North  Vietnam, 
at  a  date  prior  to  the  incidents  this  week. 
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..K«,.»h  I  am  not  one  of  your  constltu- 
^*^^ould  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
•"*!:,  -nd  me  a  full  text  of  your  comments 
*^5>..  Rbove  matter,  and  any  other  com- 
<*  T^  that  vou  have  made  on  recent  foreign 
■*°  Zfth  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 
V^lfSretul  reflection.  I  cannot  help  but 
T^f.rthere  Is  a  slight  odor  emanating 
'**^  iSc  administration's  handling  of  the 
JSi  incidents  of  this  week. 

Yours  truly, 

Melvin  Rosenberg. 

P5.-_I  am  a  registered  Democrat. 

North  Hollywood,  Calu"., 

August  21,  1964. 
cgnfttor  Wayne  Morse, 
rTsenate.  Washington,  D.C. 

rwAB  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  to  com- 

%S^vou  again  for  your  positive  position 
ISf^uth  Vietnam  and  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
If  «neral,  as  expressed  in  your  statements 

-nnrtlne  vour  recommendations  to  cut  TJ.S. 
Said  programs.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
,A^  voice  Is  one  of  the  all  to  few  sane,  pro- 
^ive  and  Independent  ones  in  our  Na- 
?^  Government  today.  It  is  also  our  opln- 
jTthat  our  domestic  policy  is  tied  insepara- 
wv  to  our  foreign  policy.  The  present  course 
rf  these  foreign  policies  cannot  help  but  lead 
to  internal  repression  under  the  guise  of  the 
need  for  national  unity  In  support  of  a  bel- 
llcoee  foreign  policy.  .,.  „  . 

It  is  clear  that  today  "national  unity"  is 
the  objective  of  both  national  parties  since 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  their 
foreign  policies :  witness  President  Johnson's 
attack  on  South  Vietnam  a  la  Senator  Gold- 
WATEE.  We  believe  that  this  "national  imity" 
Ig  most  dramatically  expressed  internally  by 
the  agreement  of  the  candidates  not  to  dis- 
cuss civil  rights  as  a  campaign  issue.  This 
wreement  is  essentially  repressive. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  being  offered  a  significant  choice 
in  the  forthcoming  election.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  we  are  writing  to  you.  We 
want  to  suggest  that  you  become  a  write-in 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  on  our  part  to 
suggest  that  you  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  but  this  is  a  critical  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  Indeed,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  on  the  American  scene  today  you  are 
the  most  capable  leader,  the  one  most  able 
to  rally  otir  people  around  a  courageously 
peaceful  foreign  policy,  and  progressive  do- 
mestic policies  worthy  of  an  open  and  free 
society. 

We  recognize  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  political  naivete  to  expect  that  under  the 
present  clrctunstances  and  at  this  late  date 
such  a  campaign  as  herein  suggested  could 
result  in  your  victory  for  the  Presidency. 
But  we  do  know  that  your  candidacy  would 
give  the  people  of  our  country  a  positive 
choice:  a  choice  which  tens  of  thousands 
would  make,  and  a  choice  the  Importance  of 
which  could  not  be  Ignored  by  whomever 
attains  the  Presidency  In  1964. 

With  some  realization  of  the  personal  and 
political  perils  which  you  would  face,  but 
with  a  knowledge  of  our  Nation's  perils,  we 
urge  that  you  become  a  write-in  candidate 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  have  the  political  power  or 
knowledge  to  put  such  a  program  into  effect. 
But  we  are  confident  that  if  you  choose  to 
become  a  candidate  the  means  are  available 
to  you,  that  you  have  the  knowledge,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  thousands  of 
willing  and  able  workers. 

With  sincerest  best  wishes  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Jacobs. 
Debbt  Jacobs. 


San  Diego,  Calif., 

August  15, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  Diego  Peace  In- 
formation Center  may  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  critical  statements  of  our  Government's 
policies  in  Vietnam?  Yovirs  is  truly  a  "voice 
in  the  wilderness"  that  we  hope  can  be 
echoed  and  reechoed  throughout  our  coun- 
try in  order  that  our  lives  and  liberty  may 
prevail. 

San  Diego,  with  its  single,  very  conserva- 
tive newspaper  and  pitiably  naive  citizenry. 
Is  especially  In  need  of  having  the  facts 
brought  squarely  before  It.  We  In  the  peace 
center  have  tried  to  urge  San  Diegans  to  call 
for  an  end  to  the  unilateral  action  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  taking  in  Vietnam.  Our 
success  has,  of  course,  been  more  than  ex- 
tremely limited  because  of  our  very  small 
resources.  For  this  reason  it  has  occurred 
to  us  that  we  might  write  you  on  the  sheer 
chance  that  you  might  consider  coming  to 
San  Diego  to  give  San  Diegans  the  benefit 
of  your  own  great  personal  conviction  In  this 
very  serious  time.  Naturally,  because  our 
own  resources  are  so  limited,  we  would  have 
to  call  on  others  in  the  community  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  your  coming.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  we  need  to  know  if  it 
would  actually  be  possible  for  you  to  come 
here  and  how  much  money  you  would  expect 
to  receive  for  your  visit. 

If  such  a  visit  Is  not  possible  at  this  time, 
you  may  be  assured  that  we  will  continue 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  urge  San  Diegans 
to  heed  your  words  and  follow  through  by 
communicating  with  President  Johnson  and 
Members  of  Congress.  Perhaps  our  small 
effort  will  help  insure  that  sanity  will  prevail 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

In  closing  may  I  say,  for  myself  and  my 
friends    in    the    peace    center,    thank   you, 
sir.  for  speaking  out  as  few  American  states- 
men have,  but  as  every  American  should. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Jean  Swerdlow. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

August  14,  1964. 

Dear  Senator:  You  made  some  statements 
before  the  Senate  about  the  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Also  you  voted  against  the  resolution 
backing  the  raid  of  US.  planes  on  Com- 
munist PT  boats. 

The  paper  quoted  you  as  saying  that  you 
advised  some  time  ago  that  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  could  only  lead  to  a  shooting  war. 

What  is  so  outstanding  about  the  news 
of  what's  going  on  in  Asia  is  the  "lack  of 
news  as  to  what  is  going  on  there"  as  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public. 

Would  you  please  elaborate  for  me  on 
what's  wrong  with  our  Far  Eastern  policy 
and  what  should  our  policy  be.  I  would  con- 
sider any  information  on  the  subject  a  great 
favor.  Since  I  could  better  fulfill  my  duties 
as  a  clvlc-mlnded  citizen  in  helping  to  keep 
others  informed  so  that  they  too  can  more 
intelligently  perform  their  duties  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Wingate. 


Is  there  any  difference  between  Johnson 
and  Goldwater  now? 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a 
complete  copy  of  yovu*  speech? 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Disend. 

Newark,  N.J. 


August  13.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  have  recently  been 
told  that  you  have  made  a  series  of  excellent 
speeches  In  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam  In  its  relationship  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

If  it  is  possible,  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
receiving  copies  of  these  speeches.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Donald  E.  Oman. 

Mill  Valley,  Calif. 


August  13,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Few  newspapers  in 
the  country  mentioned  your  vote  against 
Johnson's  Vietnam  resolution,  or  that  of 
Senator  Gruening,  fewer  printed  even  a  line 
or  so  of  your  honest  and  brave  speech.  Once 
again,  a  press  biased  and  manipulated  has 
seen  fit — and  effectively — ^to  censor  the  dis- 
senting view.  I  offer  you  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 


Pawtucket,  RJ., 

August  12. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  much  Inter- 
ested in  reading  your  speech  to  the  Senate 
last  Friday  on  the  South  Vietnam  situation, 
but  have  been  unable  to  find  a  transcript  or 
even  a  stunmary  in  the  Providence  or  New 
York  papers.  If  it  is  convenient,  could  you 
arrange,  please,  to  send  me  one  or  two  copies 
of  your  remarks. 

I  am  anxious  to  read  what  I  know  will  be 
your  own  Independent  opinion  on  this  In- 
volved situation. 

Not  all  the  press  are  uncritical.  Here  are 
two  current  editorials  from  the  Providence 
Journal  on  the  recent  Tonkin  incidents. 

Although  the  only  time  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  you  personally  was  at  a 
meeting  some  years  ago  in  the  Narragansett 
Hotel,  Providence,  sponsored  by  the  Rhode 
Island,  AFL-CIO,  I  have  tried  to  follow  your 
Important  statements  closely. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  good  health  and 
continued  Independence  of  spirit  and  expres- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 

Irving  Jay  Fain. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  12, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  heard  of  the 
speech  you  delivered  recently  In  the  Senate 
regarding  our  position  in  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  in  general,  and  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  obtaining  a  complete  text 
of  it. 

In  the  past,  I  have  requested  Information 
on  southeast  Asia  from  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL,  the  Senator  of  my  State.  Allow  me 
to  say  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  Senator  Kuchel  and  do  not 
Intend  this  as  a  criticism  in  any  way.  But, 
the  information  I  received  was  official  re- 
leases from  "the  Foreign  Policy  Department." 
"the  Department  of  Defense."  etc.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  official  releases  were  not 
overly  informative,  and  do  not  support  the 
general  position  of  your  speech,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  there  Is  another  or  additional 
material  available,  I  have  not  the  words  to 
express  how  very  much  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  it.  Could  you  tell  me  upon  what 
Information  you  have  drawn  your  conclu- 
sions? 

What  I  have  heard  of  your  opinions  regard- 
ing foreign  aid,  I  most  heartily  endorse. 
Again,  I  would  appreciate  any  information 
In  this  area  as  well. 
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AUCTTST  31,  1964. 
S^ATOR  Moasz:  We  are  fortunate  to 
like  you  In  the  Senate,  who  un- 
what  our  Government  is  doing  In 
and  has  the  moral  courage  to  stand 
et   the  world  know  how  you  feel 
and  what  It  may  lead  to. 
:  Ike  you  do,  that  we  have  no  busl- 
.  and  that  we  should  get  out.    I  am 
a   letter   I   wrote   to   the   Chicago 
few  days  ago.    I  would  like  to  get  a 
Senate  speech  of  August  5,  1964. 
please  send  me  a  copy. 
you. 

Edwin  Johnson. 
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Waban,    Mass., 

August  6,  1964. 
'  7ATNE  Morse, 
ce  Building, 
D.C. 
^NATOR   Morse:    I  appreciate   your 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
Of  the  United  States  in  North 
I  support  you  in  yotir  stand  as 
In  the  Daily  Press.     More  power  to 
;  our  coiirage  and  sobriety. 
appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
which  you  delivered  before  the  Sen- 
AJigust  5. 

truly  yours, 

Jerome  Grossman. 
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Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 

August  7,  1964. 
^  VATtTE  Morse, 
ce  Building, 
D.C. 
SENATOR  Morse:   Congratulations  on 
posi  tion  on  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
on   your    outspoken    ooposltion 
cofigressional  resolution  backing  and 
the  White   House   In  its   latest 
idventure  there. 

be  grateful  if  you  would  provide 
iopies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
iqclude   your   statements   this   week 
Vietnam  crisis, 
you. 


n«  w 


Sir  cerely. 


Robert  H.  Sollen. 


BiNGHAMTON,  N.Y., 

August  7, 1964. 
Watne  Morse, 
C  regon, 
e, 
.D.C. 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 

In  the  Senate  yesterday.     I  have 

with   great    admiration   your   fight 

the  truth  about  the  United  States 

rilations  with  South  Vietnam.    The 

us   with   statements   about 

uniting  behind  our  policy  in 

Asia"   constantly.    Yours    is    one 

sane  voices  in  the  Government 


boiibards 


f«  w 


appreciate  it  if  you  would  send 
nore  recent  speeches  on  this  issue. 


Sir  cerely. 


David  J.  Martin. 


August  9, 1964. 
Senator  Watnz  Morse, 
Senate  O  flee  Building, 
WasMngi  on,  D.C. 

Dear  Ss:  I  read  small  excerpts  from  your 
address  o  the  Senate  regarding  the  U.S. 
position  In  Vietnam.  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested to  learn  more  about  the  reasoning  of 


those  who   oppose  our  continued   interven- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  shameful  that  the  press 
did  not  give  your  speech  adequate  coverage: 
right  or  wrong,  your  views  are  deserving  of 
consideration  by  the  people  through  news- 
paper coverage. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  If  you  would  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
print of  your  address  on  our  position  in 
Vietnam,  and  any  further  Information  you 
may  have  available  that  would  elaborate  on 
your  stand  on  this  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

Emanuel  H.  Rosen. 


1  Silver  Spring,  Md., 

August  7,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  think  your  vote 
today  on  the  Vietnam  resolution  was  legally 
and  morally  correct.  I  am  very  discouraged 
at  the  way  things  are  going  in  southeaist 
Asia,  but  at  least  It  Is  good  that  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  see  the  Issue  clearly  and 
are  pointing  out  the  course  that  we  should 
follow.  Congratulations.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  If  you  would  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  speech  in  the  Senate  today. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Inglis. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  7. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  is  written 
in  support  of  your  position  concerning  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam.  I  want  to  extend 
to  you  my  respect  and  admiration  for  your 
extraordinarily  forthright  and  courageous 
statements  on  our  position  In  this  southeast 
Asian  crisis. 

I  definitely  agree  with  you  that  the  recent 
incidents  are  as  much  the  doing  of  the 
United  States  as  the  doing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  as  you  point  out.  the  United  States 
has  been  making  covert  war  in  southeast 
Asia  for  some  time  now.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  you  in  your  brave  and  fearless  de- 
cision not  to  support  our  predated  declara- 
tion of  war  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  Is 
truly  a  pity  that  our  Nation  does  not  have 
more   statesmen   of   your    Integrity. 

The  primary  issue  in  southeast  Asia,  that 
of  peace,  will  not  be  solved  by  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. Rather,  peace  will  only  be  brought 
about,  as  you  have  said,  by  taking  the  Issues 
involved  in  the  present  crisis  to  the  United 
Nations  or  some  other  international  body. 

I   would   appreciate   copies   of   your  state- 
ments  made    in    the    Senate    on    the    recent 
troubles  In  Vietnam.     And.   again,  my  sup- 
port and  respect  are  extended  to  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  E.  Ferguson. 


^  New  York.  N.Y., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  remarks  you  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  August  6.  I  have 
heard  similar  statements  made  concerning 
our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  but  I 
do  not  fully  understand  the  allegation  in 
regard  to  our  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954. 

Because  of  my  Interest  In  this  situation 
and  what  I  feel  to  be  the  need  for  reflection 
and  hard  thinking,  I  request  some  further 
information  In  amplification  of  your  re- 
ported remarks.  I  am  especially  Interested 
in  the  alleged  violations  by  the  United  States 


of  the  Geneva  agreements  and  alan  i«  «u 
apparent  fabrication  by  the  Denartm-fJ'* 
Defense  and  State  of  the  facts  buSS.* 
the  encounter  with  North  Vietnum  r^ 
I'd  like  to  Close  by  stating  my  aSLSS*- 
for  your  willingness  to  dissent  InT;. 
when  little  such  thinking  is  Koin*  L^* 
the  "unity"  theme  seems  to  be  coJi*?? 
any  dialogue  on  this  topic.  ^  "P 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  request.  ""  » 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  S.  AtrcTjsi. 

Penfield,  N.T., 

August  6, 1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  hav 
all   reprints   of  speeches   you  may  have  r«! 
garding  your  current  views  on  the  Vietnam 
situation.  ^^ 

On  request  I  received  a  copy  of  the  May  J7 
1964,  Congressional  Record  containing  on« 
of  your  speeches  with  the  script  of  yoy, 
"Meet  the  Press"  interview  in  the  Appenfflx. 

Please  send  any  more  similar  material  you 
have.    I  am  much  In  support  of  your  viewi 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Eugene  Notz,  MJ). 

CoRVALLis,  Oreo., 

August  17, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  This  Is  merely  a  note  to  let 
you  know  I  support  you  completely  In  your 
stand  In  the  Far  East.  Your  position  ii 
exactly  correct  In  our  stand  that  this  ti 
properly  a  United  Nations  problem  first  and 
a  SEATO  action  second.  We  act  as  if  we 
must  rush  in  as  a  nation. 

In  my  estimation  you  have  a  lot  of  silent 
support  among  parents  of  our  young  people. 
You  may  be  assured  of  my  continued  sup- 
port. I  had  another  meeting  which  I  could 
not  evade  the  night  you  talked  in  Corvallla, 
so  had  to  miss  saying,  "Hello." 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  L.  Bullard, 
Director  of  Guidance. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

August  6. 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  followed  with  interest 
your  dissent  to  U.S.  policy  In  southeast  Asia, 
or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  has  been  available 
In  the  press.  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
a  fuller  account  of  your  views,  as  well  u 
some  of  the  factual  material  on  which  you 
base  them. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAVm  ZlEGLER, 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Government, 

Harvard  University. 


Dear  Senator:  I  am  very  confused  as  to 
the  facts  about  our  role  in  southeast  Asia. 
Can  we  win  in  Vietnam  and  should  we  try? 
Are  we  really  blameless  and  innocent  of  all 
charges  of  aggression?  Do  we  have  any  con- 
trol over  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam? 
Do  all  our  advisers  simply  advise?  We  sup- 
port the  U.N.  but  have  only  gone  to  that 
body  in  the  present  crisis,  I  believe.    Why? 

Would  you  please  write  and  tell  me  oi 
your  beliefs  concerning  my  questions  and 
tell  me  what  you  believe  ^should  be  done. 
Could  you  please  also  explain  your  views  M 
expressed  in  the  enclosed  clipping. 

I  admire  the  intelligence  of  your  argu- 
ment.   I  also  deeply  admire  your  cotirage  to 
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♦In*     Please  continue  your  fight  for 
JJ^JSTbelleve  in.    Thank  you. 

yours  truly.  y^^^^  dean.  Jr. 

tmmMilatelv    launched    into    his 

rJl^in^S^^e  «aid  the  incident  that 
*'*'f!S^tSsTesolutlon  was  'as  much  the  do- 
to*P%,rUnited  States  as  it  is  the  doing  of 
'^'^  vfetnun.'  Among  other  things,  he 
**!iH  that  a  forerunner  to  the  attacks  was 
'^'^rdment  by  South  Vietnamese  naval 
•  *^^?^two  North  Vietnamese  islands 
^^  3  to  5  or  6  miles  of  the  main  coast  of 
J'^VlSnam.'    He  said  the  implications 

re  that  the  U.S.  Navy  stood  guard  during 

tUs  attack."  

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  8, 1964. 

Bon  Wayne  Morse, 

senate  Office  Building.  , 

^'^X-  ?■  have  always  conaldered  you 

Vnf  the  Kreat  recondite  Members  of  the 

^?e     Your  able  opposition  to  the  John- 

!«^rMolutlon  IS  noteworthy  for  an  impar- 

M^  rtudv  of  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

'^  OTder  that  I  may  be  fully  Informed, 

viSly  mail  to  me  copies  of  the  Congres- 

«oN»L  RECORD   wherein    your    speeches   are 

untamed;  and  detailed  information  of  your 

nnnosltlon  for  historical  material. 

T^nk  you  kindly  for  your  Information. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clifford  Morgan. 

Pittsfield,  Mass., 

August  8,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 

""S^fm-.  if  is  extremely  heartening  to 
read  of  your  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  present 
a  rational  point  of  view  in  the  present  crisis. 
May  I  also  endorse  your  action  in  voting 
against  the  recent  bipartisan  resoluUon  con- 
cerning southeast  Asia. 

Information  seems  to  be  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  evaluating  the  present  situa- 
tion If  there  are  any  printed  copies  avail- 
able of  speeches  that  you  have  given  In  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  I  should 
like  to  get  them. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Rowe. 

August  8,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  courageous  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  resolution  and  expressing  the  truth. 

More  power  to  you. 

SCHRIVER. 

P.S.— Please  send  me  copies  (10,  if  pos- 
sible) of  your  magnificent  Senate  speech 
against  the  resolution  for  distribution  to 
friends. 

Thank  you. 

August  19,  1964. 
Senator  W.  Morse, 
Scnotc  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  your  complete 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record  that 
followed  the  Joint  resolution  to  give  the 
President  power  in  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am 
shocked  that  only  you,  apparently,  stood 
against  this  resolution.  I  agree  in  partic- 
ular with  you  on  the  following :  we  have  no 
business  upholding  General  Khanh;  the 
struggle  cannot  be  settled  by  war;  we  should 
turn  to  the  United  Nations;  and  we  should 
begin  Immediately  to  live  up  to  our  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  a  tragic  mistake  that  much  Informa- 
tion contained  in  your  speech  never  reaches 
the  daily  paper.  Although  I  would  prefer 
President  Johnson  over  the  present  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  President,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  President's  actions  nor  his  words. 
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When  he  speaks  of  going  to  war  to  preserve 
the  peace,  I  shudder.  But  I  shudder  more 
when  I  hear  Mr.  Goldwater  wanting  to 
atom-bomb  the  "trees"  in  North  Vietnam. 

A  little  over  100  years  ago,  Mr.  Lincoln 
stood  almost  alone  in  the  House  to  challenge 
the  President  to  prove  Mexico  provoked  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  to  call  on  Congress  to  reassert  their  pre- 
rogative to  declare  war  that  had  been 
usurped  by  the  President.  We  have  changed 
but  little,  have  we  not?  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  are  successful  in  shocking  some  of 
your  colleagues  into  using  their  good  senses, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  infiuenced  by  your  very  excellent  advice. 
Sincerely, 

E.  L.  Armstrong. 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  your  courageotis  stand  these 
last  few  months  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
particularly  your  statement  in  the  Senate 
yesterday.  The  bland  assiunption  of  "respon- 
sibility" by  our  Government,  together  with 
such  reckless  acts,  much  Indeed  be  opposed 
and  we  applaud  you  and  support  you  for 
doing  so. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  send  us  the 
Congressional  Record  containing  the  full 
text  of  your  remtirks? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Freedbian. 

August  14,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  :  Your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
issue  Interests  me  as  a  high  school  teacher 
of  American  history.  Would  you  please  send 
me  some  of  the  facts  upon  which  you  based 
your  position?  I  have  long  been  an  admirer 
of  your  liberal,  independent  positions. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Bocchino. 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 


Jamaica,  N.Y., 
August  28,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  quite  some  time  I  have  sup- 
ported your  actions,  with  regard  to  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  there  are  only  a  few  people  like 
you  who  show  such  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  situation  there.  I  hope  that  you  wiU 
continue  your  opposition  to  the  present 
disastrous  American  policy.  I  beg  you  to 
continue  your,  almost  single  handed,  fight 
for  a  realistic  foreign  policy.  I  beg  you  to 
continue  your  voice  of  sanity  amidst  a 
chaotic  opposition.  Your  voice  must  be 
heard,  for  you  are  perhaps  the  best  hope  for 
a  realistic  American  foreign  policy. 

I  would  now  ask  of  you  a  favor.  Could  I 
please,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  have 
some  copies  of  the  statements  you  have  made 
on  our  policy  In  southeast  Asia?  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  this.  Thank  you  very 
much,  and  may  God  bless  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  Vebter. 

Hap  Music,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y..  Augrttst  27. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  express  to  you 
and  Senator  Gruening  my  profound  appre- 
ciation for  your  courageous  stand  against 
escalation  (for  political  purposes  prepon- 
derantly) in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  that 
area. 


Also  the  thanks  of  many  of  us  In  the  front 
line  of  our  protest  August  25  in  front  of  the 
Convention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City.  The  fact 
that  you  veered  left  and  walked  past  us,  then 
veered  right  to  enter  the  haU,  was  a  sUent 
gesture  of  support  which  enabled  us  to  smUe 
inwardly  at  the  usual  flurry  of  name  calling 
that  came  our  way.  And  it  meant  that  you 
appreciate  the  basic  Issues  Involved  In  this 
flagrant  policy  supporting  a  series  of  dicta- 
tors. Only  this  morning  South  Vietnam 
police  "carblned"  the  protesting  youth  ot 
Vietnam  killing  two. 

A  group  of  us  would  appreciate  having,  li 
possible,  three  copies  of  your  analyses  of  the 
South  Vietnam  policy,  and  also  Senator 
Gruening's.  It  Is  truly  frightening  that  the 
press  has  suppressed  ahnost  fully  the  reality 
and  your  comments. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  your  antiwar  stand 
and  solid  logic  will  find  new  impetus  with 
Senator  Humphrey's  nomination  and  elec- 
tion If  not,  heU  in  that  area— and  maybe 
the  whole  world— is  sure  to  break  loose. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Howard  Plummer. 

August  8,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  morning  news- 
paper the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Informs 
me  today  that  you  spoke  for  an  hour  and  40 
minutes  against  the  congressional  joint  res- 
olution granting  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son sweeping  powers  to  conduct  military 
operations  in  the  southeast  Asia  theater, 
then  favors  me  with  but  a  single  sentence 
which  It  seems  to  think  gives  an  adequate 
summary  of  your  views. 

I  suspect  that  you  had  more  to  say  than 
the  Chronicle  reports,  or  else  would  have 
taken  less  time  to  say  It.  If  your  speech  is 
Issued  as  a  reprint,  or  if  not.  when  it  is 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  would 
you  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  it? 
And  if  it  is  available,  I  should  also  like 
to  receive  the  pamphlet  of  your  stetement  on 
HR.  11380,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  men- 
tioned in  the  Nation  of  August  10,  which  I 
also  happened  to  have  read  today. 

I  am  one  of  many  Americans  who  have 
grave  doubts  and  concern  about  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy,  and  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful that  there  Is  at  least  one  person  like 
yourself  who  dares  to  question  and  challenge 
what  seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  perilous  pol- 
icies of  "brinkmanship." 
Yours  sincerely, 

Harold  Rossman. 

Fairfax,  Calif. 


Ralph  J.  Appleton  Piano  Service, 

August  8,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  tran- 
script of  your  speech  In  the  Senate  on  the 
Vietnam  resolution  I  would  like  a  copy  plus 
other  of  your  comments  on  the  subject. 

Oblige. 

r.  Appleton. 

San  Anselmo,  Calif., 

August  10,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  shoxild  greatly  ap- 
preciate receiving  a  copy  of  your  address  of 
last  week  in  the  Senate  concerning  the  Viet- 
nam crisis. 

In  my  opinion,  often  stated,  we  should 
never  have  intruded  ourselves  into  this  mat- 
ter and  the  sooner  we  wash  our  hands  of  It 
the  better.  I  agree  with  you  that  our  coun- 
try has  made  a  great  mistake  In  becoming 
Involved  In  a  matter  of  this  nature. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Everett  C.  McK'^aos. 
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New  York, 
August  10,  1964. 
Vatnx  Mobsz, 
Wa9hing  ton,  D.C. 

PKNAT<Mt  Mossx:  A  portion  of  your 

to  Congress  was  shown  on  tele- 

However,  I  note  no  paper  In  the  New 

had  any  excerpt  or  the  printing  of 

entire  speech,  and  this  Includes  the  New 
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It  be  possible  to  send  me  a  copy  of 

speeches  you  made  to  Congress,  the 

foU  awing  the  President's  order  of  re- 

and  the  second  before  the  Congress 

approved  or  empowered  freedom  of 

the  President? 

V^  sincerely, 

Joseph  Stbitm. 
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Lattsannb,  August  21,  1964. 

Mematos  Morse:    It  was  with  great 

to  see  the  Zurcher  Woche  give  prom- 

your   views   on   Vietnam    (clipping 

which    should    be    heard    widely. 

In   the   newspaper   Is    a   story   In 

says  that  China  is  not  anxious  to 

at  this  time  because  any  .\meri- 

,   Including   with    atom   weapons. 

all    of    Asia    against    the    United 

I  studied  also  Germsm  newspapers 

that  there  is  little  belief  in  the 

of  the  Maddox  affair.    The  Mad- 

jbvlously  looking  for  trouble.    Also, 

North   Vietnam   could   scare   big 

doesn't   look   creditable  to  Ger- 

l4e<^le  feel  that  Khrushchev  has  been 

1  he  spot.     He  doesn't  want  to  spoil 

chances  for  election,  yet  had  i>rom- 

in  case  North  Vietnam  would 

by  the  United  States.    Germans 

(onscious  when  it  comes  to  the  dls- 

U.S.  policies.    First  they  got  beat- 

they  wanted  to  build  up  without 

Involved  in  militarism,  and  finally 

to  push  NATO  and  Join  militaristic 

rhlch  help  the  revenge  mongers  ( a 

bunch) .    Mostly,  people  are  afraid 

United  States  with  all  its  interna- 

politlcs  win  Involve  Europe  into 

will  destroy  what  is  left  of  Ger- 

4lthough  people  are  little  Interested 

communism,  despise  Ulbricht,  and 

's  methods,  there  is  no  fear  of 

there   is   of   U.S.    brinkmanship. 

s  desire  for  peace  is  considered 

and  It  is  often  believed  that  China 

to  pursue  friendlier  tones  If  It 

more  secure  and  find  better  recog- 

:n  any  event,  there  is  little  under- 

why  the  United  States  should  feel 

poBltion  while  she  is  able  to 

superior    arsenal,   send   troops    and 

everywhere,  bomb  other  countries. 

the  wits   out   of   any   opponent. 

of  not  using  the  U.N.  to  settle 

Is  well  taken   because  it  helps   to 

of  the  world  that  we  do  have 

believe  In  democratic  principles 

on  an  international  plane. 

lad  a  most  rewarding  trip  through 

Sxirope  thus  far  and  are  looking  for- 

!  till  another  2  weeks  in  Switzerland, 

Greece  before  arriving  in  Israel  for 

session.    We  Just  saw  the  spec- 

Expoeition  in  Lausanne  at  Lake 

Except  for  a  bad  mishap  in  Munich 

suffered  losses  from  a  break  into 

i  car,  parked  at  the  U.S.  Consulate, 

good  time  and  saw  a  lot.    German 

altogether  new  to  us  except  for 

street  names  with  little  to  be  nos- 

There  is  some  good  new  archl- 

I  jad.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  some  of 

pioneer  work  of  the  twen- 

sarly  thirties  Is  still  there.    We  saw 

rormer  house  in  East  Berlin  ^ich 

Brst  executed  independent  design. 

by  the  architects  of  East  Ber- 

extraordinary    and    most    friendly. 

great  hunger  for  exchange  of  news 
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Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  Interview  with  a 
spokesman  of  West  Berlin's  Information  Cen- 
ter which  may  interest  you.  Although  there 
is  an  Intense  effort  made  to  stabilize  West 
Berlin's  position  and  nurse  hopes  for  better 
relations  with  the  East  in  the  future,  some 
of  thinking  is  muddled  and  some  of  the  con- 
ditions seem  untenable.  Some  compromises 
will  have  to  be  found,  and  every  compromise 
rests  on  give  as  well  as  take.  The  rigidity 
may  not  work  to  our  advantage. 

With  kind  regards,  also  to  Mrs.  Morse, 
from  Mrs.  W.,  and 

Yours  sincerely. 

A.  A.  Waesteter. 


Pomona,  Calif., 

August  18,  1964. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senator  from  California, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel  :  In  all  the  discour- 
aging news  and  conunentary  I  have  heard 
In  the  past  few  weeks  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  the  words  of  one  in- 
dividual alone  have  struck  a  note  of  reason 
and  of  possible  solution. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  whose  stand  that  the 
present  position  of  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam  is  untenable  and  Indefensible 
seems,  to  me,  to  most  accurately  express  my 
own  point  of  view. 

I  write  to  request  that  you  support  Sena- 
tor Morse's  stand  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Miss  Laura  O.  Duclos. 


North  Newton,  Kans., 

August  22,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  you 
this  rather  informal  note  from  a  vacation 
cabin  In  Colorado  to  thank  you  for  your 
recent  courageous  votes  and  statements  on 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 
Bipartisanship  is  no  guarantee  In  Itself  that 
a  policy  is  feasible  or  consistent  with  best 
long-run  Interests  of  the  country,  let  alone 
morally  defensible.  I  hope  that  you  can  con- 
tinue to  furnish  us  with  analyses  such  as 
your  recent  statement  in  the  August  1964 
Progressive  magazine. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Lloyd  Spaxjlding. 


San  Francisco.  Calif., 

August  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  at  least  one  citizen  for  your  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  and 
your  dissenting  vote  today  In  committee  on 
the  proposed  resolution,  which  expresses 
support  for  even  more  ridiciilous  actions  In 
southeast  Asia  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  reporter,  I  have  haul  occasion  to  fol- 
low with  some  care  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  those  coming  over  the  As- 
sociated Press  wire  on  the  situation  In  south- 
east Asia.  With  minor  exceptions,  I  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  the  views  which  you 
have  expressed  In  your  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  last  6  months.  I 
cannot  but  deplore  the  scanty  attention 
which  those  speeches  have  received  In  the 
press,  but  this  coverage  has  unfortunately 
been  quite  consistent  with  the  general  press 
coverage  of  the  southeast  Asian  situation. 
You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  KPPA 
In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, has  broadcast  significant  portions  of 
your  speeches  on  this  subject.  If  there  are 
any  reprints  of  those  speeches  available,  I 


would  appreciate  receiving  copies  at  th.  ^ 
dress  below.  »•  ««•  ij. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  naive  oonfi««,i 
the  actions  of  the  Communists  In  south* 
Asia  to  realize  that  our  own  actionTK 
contributed  as  much  to  the  detertorau 
the  situation  there  as  those  of  the  C«^  ** 
nlsts  have.    Even  from  the  point  of^S?^ 
Realpolitik,  ovir  southeast  Asian  poUev  h!! 
been  dangerously  foolish  and  ahortsS,^ 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  sunnttrt 
modicum  of  sanity  In  that  policy  * 

Yours  truly, 

Raymond  BEnna. 

San  Francisco,  Cald-., 

August  6.1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Bless  your  heart. 

Sincerely, 

Duncan  and  Esther  Johnstok. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal»., 

August  24,  mi 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  compliment  you  on  your  stand  on 
Vietnam.  U.S.  Involvement  in  that  countrr 
is  totally  uncalled  for  and  certainly  does  not 
help  the  cause  for  peace  in  the  world.  Un- 
less this  whole  administration  begins  to  »ct 
with  honesty  in  this  and  many  other  situa- 
tions we  now  are  involved  in,  we  will  further 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  earth 
The  least  we  have  is  the  responsibility  to 
act  with  that  honesty  and  a  compassion  lor 
human  life. 

Would  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  send 
me  reprints  of  your  major  speeches  on  Viet- 
nam   (and   the   rest   of  southeast  Asia).    I 
wish  to  learn  more  about  this  situation. 
With  my  best  wishes, 

Dan  Appelman, 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  26, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  recently  read  ex- 
cerpts of  the  excellent  speech  you  delivered 
on  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

At  your  convenience,  I  should  very  much 
like  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  your 
speech. 

Thank  you  for  the  consideration  of  my  re- 
quest.^ 

Very  truly  yours, 

Miss  E.  Greenfield. 


August  29,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  would  like  to  haw 
a  copy  of  the  Senate  speech  in  which  you  at- 
tacked the  resolution  giving  President  John- 
son advance  approval  of  whatever  steps  he 
deemed  necessary  in  Vietnam  and  called  tt 
"a  predated  declaration  of  war." 

The  approval  of  this  resolution  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Congress  only  goes  to 
point  up  the  truth  In  G.  B.  Shaw's  famous 
aphorism  that  "Fifty  Million  Frenchmen 
Can't  Possibly  Be  Right." 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  don't  live  in  Oregon 
and  hence  cannot  cast  my  vote  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

George  A.  Tompkins,  JT. 


August  14,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  want  you  to  know 
how  very  much  I  agree  with  your  stand  on 
Vietnam  and  your  votes  on  this  Issue. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  your  article  In 
the  August  Issue  of  the  Progressive  on  Viet- 
nam. It  is  one  of  the  most  lnformatl« 
articles  I  have  read.  It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  every  adult  In  the  United  States  cant 
read  what  you  have  to  say.  Perhaps  that 
would  be  more  dissent.  One  wonders  whit 
has  happened  to  us.    When  Mr.  Dulles  tried 
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„(n/vi  the  people  that  we  should  send 
"  "*"  t^  help  the  French,  they  objected  so 
f**!*,,!?,  that  he  had  to  abandon  the  Idea. 
'*^  »;  have  so-called  advisers  (over 
^^  nf  them)  on  Vietnam  soil,  have  lost 
'*•  onn  killed  and  many  wounded,  and  only 
;  wmparatively  few  raise  their  voice  in  pro- 

***«,  McNamara  says  we  must  protect  our 
..♦^interests  in  southeast  Asia.  He  doesn't 
ifwhS  these   "vital   interests"   are   8.000 

L  from  our  shores.     It  seems  to  me  that 

Vr«iia  etc .  in  that  area  should  be  more 

^'^^ned  about  what  really  are  vital  Inter- 

t  that  any  communistic  takeover  would 
"jf;.  tbem  quicker  and  more  drastically 
Thouid  there  be  a  conununist  takeover). 
vTt  thev  are  smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  It. 

Yn  the  last  copy  of  Fellowship  (Fellowship 

-^nclllatlon) ,  under  "Peace  in  Southeast 
"  r^  an  Election  Year?"  and  what  can  and 
rimuld  be  done,    they   say:    "Testify   for   a 

,utrallzed  southeast  Asia  before  the  Demo- 
?r»tlc  platform  committee.  (It  Is  under- 
Rtood  the  administration  would  turn  to  es- 
Liation  of  the  war  if  events  got  out  of  hand 
Lftre  election  day.)"  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
Ueve  Fellowship  would  make  such  a  state- 
ment without  some  basis.  If  it  has  a  basis,  it 
umost  depressing.    Do  you  think  Mr.  John- 

lon  and  his  advisers  would  really  take  such  a 

H  available,  I  would  like  to  have  copies 
of  your  speeches  before  the  Congress  on 
Vietnam.  Also  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
mink  you  are  in  the  right  here  also.  Do  you 
favor,  In  full,  the  antlpoverty  bill? 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  and  again  assur- 
ing you  of  my  support  of  your  stand  on  Viet- 
nam, I  un 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  T.  Scanlan. 


Chicago,  III., 
August  22,  1964. 
Chtcaoo  Sun-Times, 
Chicago,  III. 
Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  perspective  our  brief  war  with 
North  Vietnam  looks  very  much  like  a  put- 
up  job,  a  provocation  by  our  puppet  South 
Vietnam.  Consider  the  following  facts:  Our 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  at  his 
August  6  news  conference  confirmed  that  a 
large  force  of  South  Vietnam  armed  junks 
and  gunboats  were  present  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  and  "*  •  •  is  very  active  In  that  area." 
He  also  refused  "•  •  'to  confirm  or  deny" 
that  tvpo  offshore  Islands  had  been  shelled  48 
hours  before  the  first  attack.  Then  when 
the  PT  boats  came  to  investigate  what  was 
going  on,  they  ran  into  our  destroyer  waiting 
for  them  and  the  fight  was  on. 

If  we  had  let  it  go  at  that  everybody  wotild 
have  forgotten  about  It.  But  someone  some- 
where thought  this  is  an  election  year  and  we 
got  to  outdo  GoLDWATER,  60  auother  fight 
had  to  be  staged.  North  Vietnam  admitted 
the  first  encovmter  but  has  categorically  de- 
nied the  second  one  and  facts  seem  to  back 
thtm  up.  The  second  encounter  was  dur- 
ing a  dark  and  stormy  night;  It  started  65 
miles  out  at  sea  and  the  two  destroyers  were 
headed  out  of  the  gulf  and  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  would  have  been  the  utmost  In 
stupidity  for  North  Vietnam  to  invite  re- 
taliation by  attacking  our  destroyers;  far 
from  their  own  coast  and  when  they  were 
going  away  and  headed  out  to  sea. 

This  fight  lasted  from  10:30  p.m.  imtll 
1:30  a.m.,  3  hours  of  fighting  and  not  a  hit 
or  even  a  near  miss,  from  an  "tmdetermined 
number  of  attackers,  which  means  more  than 
»uld  be  counted  on  the  radar  screens.  Mr. 
McNamara  says  North  Vietnam  has  little 
more  than  25  PT  boats  (Jane's  Fighting  Ships 
records  only  16)  while  South  Vietnam's  Navy, 
he  says  has  "about  500  Junks  and  some  other 
craft."  Ovir  destroyers  did  not  Identify  the 
attackers.  If  they  were  North  Vietnam  PT 
•wats  they  would   have  had  to  race  home 


some  150  miles  to  be  there  In  time  for  our 
airplanes  to  blast  them  to  bits  a  few  hours 
later. 

Does  all  this  sound  logical  to  you?  To 
me  it  looks  very  much  like  a  pretended  attack 
by  a  lot  of  these  South  Vietnam  junks,  to 
give  our  side  an  excuse  for  a  devastating 
counterblow  to  appease  Mr.  Goldwater. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  if  the  greatest 
power  In  the  world  can  afford  to  act  like  a 
street  corner  bully  that  will  resort  to  violence 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat?  It  takes  no  brains  to 
act  like  a  bully.  But  it  takes  brains  to  act 
for  peace. 

I  want  to  end  by  quoting  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  August  5: 
"For  10  years  the  United  States  has  violated 
the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954."  It  has 
"•  •  •  sought  to  impose  a  military  solution 
on  a  political  and  economic  problem.  The 
rule  has  been  that  of  a  provocateur.  I  have 
been  briefed  many  times  and  witness  after 
witness  from  the  State  Department  and  from 
the  Pentagon  have  admitted  under  examina- 
tion that  they  had  no  evidence  of  any  for- 
eign troops  in  South  Vietnam;  from  North 
Vietnam,  Red  China,  Cambodia,  or  anjrwhere 
else.  The  only  foreign  troops  there  have 
been  •  *  •  Americans." 

I  hope  ovir  Government  will  take  the  initi- 
ative in  calling  the  original  Geneva  conferees 
that  negotiated  the  1&54  Indochina  settle- 
ment into  a  new  conference  to  settle  the  pres- 
ent hassle  peacefully  before  it  is  too  late. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  Johnson. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir  :  Only  you  and  Senator  Gruening 
had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  vote  against 
the  escalation  of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia 
and  the  coming  holocaust  we  face  If  we 
pursue  the  tragic  course  we  are  taking. 

Please  keep  up  your  struggle  for  peace  and 
sanity. 

Would  you  send  me  5  copies  of  your  Senate 
speech  opposing  the  extension  of  power  to 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Siegel. 


Senator  Gruening  brave  fighters  for  peace 
and  the  policy  of  no  Interference  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  state. 

Am  sure  you  have  the  thanks  of  all  peace- 
loving  and  fair-minded  Americans. 
Keep  up  the  good  fight. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Frances  G.  Berlin. 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 

August  21, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  husband  and  I 
both  wish  to  tell  you  of  our  £idmiratlon  for 
your  courageous  stand  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  action  in  (of)  Congress. 

We  have  followed  the  continuous  and  pro- 
longed battle  you  have  waged  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  are  Inspired  by  your  efforts.  We 
hope  that  you  will  continue  your  fine  work. 

Can  you  suggest  how  ordinary  citizens  can 
make  their  attitudes  felt  most  effectively. 

We  hope  to  attend  the  dinner  which  will  be 
given  in  your  honor  here  In  September. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Evelyn  L.  Pritches. 


Paterson.  N.J., 

Augv.st  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Watnb  B.  Morss, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  my 
support  and  congratulations  for  your  stand 
in  opposition  to  our  role  In  southeast  Asia 
and  specifically  on  the  latest  incidents. 

Since  the  press  Ignores  your  speeches  and 
remarks,  I  am  requesting  copies  of  your 
speeches  on  June  5  and  6,  1964.  Also,  If 
possible,  any  other  copies  of  previous  re- 
marks available.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
not  only  for  my  own  personal  understand- 
ing but  also  to  show  them  to  friends  In  an 
effort  to  muster  support  for  your  cotirageous 
stand  for  peace. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

George  Sheldrick. 

August  16, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Apropos  our  costly 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  It  was  you  who  did 
"keep  your  head  when  all  about  you  were 
losing  theirs."  Millions  of  frightened  and 
anguished  Americans  feel  as  you  do.  More 
power  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Nathan  Beruan. 


Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 

August  21, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  read  the  speech  you  made 
In  the  Senate  on  August  5  against  ovir  policy 
in    Vietnam.    History    will    prove    you    and 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  bold  and  cou- 
rageous stand  in  your  TV  appearance  last 
week,  your  sincere  opinions  expressing  grave 
concern  over  our  country's  Involvement  In 
the  South  Vietnam  war  and  the  warning  that 
this  participation  may  bring  about  a  major 
war  in  east  Asia,  was  most  heartening  and 
found  a  deeply  felt  response  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people.  Espe- 
cially, In  the  hearts  of  our  mothers,  who  do 
not  want  to  see  their  sons  killed  in  a  sense- 
less war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening  from  Alaska  was 
so  right  when  he  said,  and  we  quote  "all 
Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  Ameri- 
can." 

We.  the  listeners  were  most  proud  of  you 
Senator,  as  well  as  of  Senator  Gruening,  and 
we  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  stand  in 
protesting  the  unjust  slaughter  of  human 
beings. 

Let  us  hear  your  voice  raised  In  strong 
protest,  again.  You  are  not  alone,  in  this 
fight.  Thousands  of  Americans  are  with  you. 
We  hope,  that  with  the  help  of  people  like 
you,  peace  will  be  achieved. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  DoBSON. 

Sir:  I  am  so  In  accord  with  you  about  thla 
South  Vietnam  situation.  I  do  not  have  one 
drop  of  Alabama  Davis  blood  to  leave  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  the  way  we  are  being 
vilUfied  I  would  not  think  the  country  would 
want  It.  Why  not  send  these  do  gooders 
down  there  stirring  up  the  Negroes,  they 
want  to  fight.  I  have  a  22-year-old  grand- 
son just  made  a  first  lieutenant  Army  hell- 
copter  pilot,  slated  to  go  over  there.  How 
did  we  become  so  well  acquainted  with  those 
folk  anyway  that  we  should  fight  their 
battles?  I  gloried  in  your  vote  against  it  and 
the  raising  of  your  voice,  I  could  bellow  and 
it  would  do  no  good. 
Sincerely. 

Bernicx  Davis. 

Pjai,  Calip., 
August  17, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morss, 
Senate  Building,  • 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  Is  to 
let  you  know  that  I  support  your  outspoken 
stand  on  the  Vietnam  Issue.  I  am  one  of 
many  southern  Callfornlans  who  thinks 
that  the  United  States  should  find  another 
means  other  than  subsidizing  war  to  end  the 
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fl^tli  ig  and  American  Involvement  In  south- 
east A  ila. 

PITS  t  we  should  make  fuller  use  of  the 
United  Nations  to  settle  disputes   between 

is.    Secondly  we  must  practice   the 

P-esldent  Kennedy's  statement,  "Let  us 

negotiate  out  of  fear  but  let  vis  never 

negotiate." 

.    leaders   mtist  come   to   realize   that 

tfforts  must  be  concentrated  on  estab- 

a  binding  and   honorable  peace  In 

They  must  stop  playing  with  fire  and 

their   swords   In   this   nuclear   age 

If  they  don't  mankind  may  perish. 

clearly  see  the  danger  we  face  and  If 

Leep    on    reminding    yoxir    colleagues 

It   enough   times    I    think   you    will 

many  of  them.     Keep  up   the  good 


cotinttles 
late 
never 
fear 

Om 
their 
llshln; 
world 


rattlli  Lg 
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work. 


New  York.  N.Y., 

August  21,  1964. 
Senator  Watnk  Morse. 
UJS.  S  inate  Building, 
Washj  ngton.  D.C. 

Dea  t  Senator  Morse  :  Ever  since  I  read  of 
it  In  '  he  newspaper,  I  have  been  wanting  to 
congri  tulate  you  on  yoiu-  courageous  stand 
on  ViJtnam.  I  hope  you  will  continue  In 
this 


el  rort. 
Wit  1  my  best  wishes. 
Ctordlally, 


Hon. 
U.S. 


Sir 
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sincerely. 


Ned  Moore. 


George  Br-^zhxer. 


Tewksburt,  Mass., 

August  24,  1964. 
'  Vatne  Morse, 
S  enate, 
Waah\  ngton,  D.C. 

I    understand    that    certain    British 

and  certain  elements  of  the  left- 

iress  In  the  United  States  are  suggest- 

the  second  incident  in  the  Gulf  of 

may  have  been  a  fake  attack  staged 

Khanh's  navy  to  get  us  to  retaliate 

North  Vietnam.     Do  you  have  any 

Infoniiatlon  which  could  either  confirm  or 

his  possibility? 

the  way,  you  are  my  favorite  Senator, 

the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Ball. 


tt  at 


Ge  leral 


Chicago,  III. 
August   19,  1964. 
Senatbr  Watnx  Morse, 
Senat  t  Office  Building. 
Wash  ngton,  D.C. 

De/b  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  tak- 
ing the  position  you  have  on  the  southeaEt 
Asia  i  lonfllct.  I  read  your  address  to  Con- 
gress and  I  support  you  100  percent.  War 
is  un  :hlnkable  and  our  policy  seems  to  be 
leadli  g  right  into  it.  Please,  please  keep  up 
the  gx)d  work.  We  need  some  sanity  In- 
terjec  ted 


Sincerely  yours. 


Dr.  N.  Welcheb. 


SmiATION  Seriotjs 
was  no  indication  of  new  Commu- 
Uulldups  In  the  Far  East  yesterday,  but 
S  »te  Department  warned  that  the  situ- 
Is  "Intensely  serioiis." 

spokesman  Robert  McCloskey 
that  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
Nguy4n  Khanh  had  discussed  his  general 
mobil  Izatlon  order  with  U.S.  officials  before 
placii  g  it  In  effect.  Khanh  had  warned  of 
up  Red  attacks  on  his  country  and 
he  called  the  next  few  weeks  decisive. 

major  opposition  to  the  congressional 
resoli^tlon  backing  Mr.  Johnson  came  from 
Morse. 


Thflre 
nlst 
the 
atlon 

Dedartment 
dlsclc  sed 


BLANKET    AXJTHORITT 

Oregon   Democrat   charged   that  the 
was  asking  "blanket  authority  to 
war." 


"No  matter  who  the  President  is  nor  how 
good  his  intentions,  unsanctioned  acts  of 
war  can  lead  to  all-out  nuclear  war  and  the 
end  of  this  Republic. 

"The  President  does  not  have  the  power 
to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress." 

Gbuening  charged  that  "all  of  Vietnam 
was  not  worth  the  blood  of  one  American 
boy." 


eri 


Brooklyn,  N.Y..  August  10. 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  for 
your  lone  stand  against  the  dangerous  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam.  You  have 
my  support. 

I  looked  in  the  New  York  Times  in  vain 
for  the  text  of  your  speech  against  the  Vlet- 
n£im  resolution.  I  would  appreciate  a  copy. 
Sincerely, 

Marion  Kronheim. 


OSSINING.   N.Y., 

August  10, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  forthright  and  courageous  attack  on 
President  Johnson's  actions  In  Vietnam,  and 
on   our  ^policy   there   all   along. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  a  text  of 
your  address  to  the  Senate,  as  I  missed 
hearing  it  and  the  press  almost  missed  cover- 
ing it.  I  consider  the  poor  coverage  fla- 
grantly unfair  to  the  lone  voice  of  criticism 
you  so  properly  raised. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continuing  vigor 
and  wisdom. 

Sincerely, 

Maisie  Foreman. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

August  8. 1964. 
Sir:  You  and  Senator  Gruening  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  votes  against  the  res- 
olution to  sanctify  aggression  against  Viet- 
nam. That  war  is  the  act  of  a  greedy  bully, 
and  your  denunciation  of  it  will  read  better 
in  history  than  the  bellicose  excuses  for  It. 
Unfortunately,  the  commercial  newspapers 
here  are  silent  on  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing. I  may  have  to  subscribe  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Coe. 


Redwood  City,  Calif., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  To  date  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  your  address  with  reference 
to  the  Vietnamese  situation.  I  would  be 
most  appreciative  if  your  office  could  send 
me  a  copy  of  this  speech.  Also  any  addi- 
tional references  which  pertain  to  this  topic 
which  are  unlikely  to  appear  in  the  news- 
papers would  be  most  appreciated. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Richard  J-Bxtrke. 


Trttro,  Mass., 
August  12,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Chambers. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  thank  you  and  Sen- 
ator Gruening  for  the  courageous  battle  that 
you  have  been  waging  against  our  interven- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  situation.  Such  military 
policy  as  our  country  has  been  carrying  out 
in  Vietnam  may  very  well  lead  to  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  We  urge  you  to  continue  your 
brilliant  and  courageous  flght  against  inter- 
vention.    We    are    sure   that   the    American 


people  would  be  completely  oehirw, 
they  could  be  apprised  of  thp  ZJT^.^  » 
we  would  appreciate  u^'^.^ftct,. 
kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  your  speS,  7^ 
Senate  Chamber.  Thank  you  ^JS.*^ 
all  in  our  power  to  Inform  as  manv^*' 
aa  possible  of  its  contents  Unw,'*'* 
the  press,  television  and  radio  hw  eS!?'**'^ 
speech  poor  coverage.  o'venyo,, 

Yours   respectfully, 

EnGENEandEmjacKao,. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Dur*iSi"Sf ' !li' . 
Vietnam  crisis  the  New  York  Tim^  ^^ 
some  information  concerning  your  r^^ 
to  support  President  Johnson's  reQu««tT 
a  congressional  resolution  about  wuthi- 
Asia.  Since  the  coverage  of  your  CS!? 
was  poor  I  wonder  if  you  can  send  mfa  «^ 
of  a  speech  you've  made  on  the  suble«i 
a  reference  which  will  explain  your  DortuJf 
Sincerely  yours,  ^^"'*- 

Arthitr  S.  Watnick,  Ph.  D. 

Glendale.  Cauf., 

August  8,  liti 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Representative  from  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir:  I,  and  my  family,  always  Uit^, 
respectfully  when  you  speak,  and  we  h»T« 
heard  you  whenever  you  were  on  TV.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  art 
the  only  honest  man  in  government  todar 
and  we  want  you  to  know  how  much  we 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
I  consider  you  a  patriot,  and  this  Is  &  word  I 
use  thoughtfully  and  lovingly. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of 
your  speech  before  the  House  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  the  only  voice  in  thli 
country  raised  for  truth  and  humanity. 

The  people  who  turned  their  backs  on  yon 
and  walked  away  have  walked  into  the  anni 
of  fascism. 

If  you  can  advise  me  on  how  to  secure  a 
copy  of  your  speech  to  the  House,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful,  or,  if  your  office  could  send 
me  a  copy  I  would  reimburse  them  Im- 
mediately. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Margaret  M.  Dornhausii. 

P.S. — The  particular  speech  I  want  is  the 
one  against  the  resolution  of  the  President 
for  carte  blanche  In  North  Vietnam. 

US. 

Seattle,  Wash., 
August  9, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  solitary  stand  in  Congna 
with  Senator  Gruenino  offered  a  little  opti- 
mism to  the  day  in  seeing  that  my  vien 
on  the  Vietnam  situation  are  represented  in 
that  august  institution.  My  opinions  of  of- 
ficial U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  are  essentlslly 
a  mirror  image  of  your  own;  your  having 
the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  right  has  added  some  steady 
groimd  under  my  own  shaky  questioning. 
Though  when  Judging  what  I  know  of  the 
problem,  gained  through  the  Incomplete  and 
insufficiency  commentary  and  published 
sources,  tainted  with  emotionality,  confUcttng 
facts,  and  nonsense,  as  they  are,  one  can- 
not help  it  but  feel  pessimistic  about  the 
future  and  impotent  to  do  an3rthing  about  It 

I  first  became  aware  of  your  stand  through 
a  derogatory  and  superficial  editorial  in  the 
Seattle  Times  about  a  month  ago  and 
through  William  Mandel,  a  radio  commenta- 
tor. The  Seattle  Times  Is  best  known  fa 
Its  ability  to  hold  those  attitudes  that  are 
most  acceptable,  and  not  for  its  insight  or 
depth  of  reporting.  In  such  a  capacity  thej 
came  out  with  many  irresponsible  »tat^ 
ments,  which  was  of  course  what  they 
thought  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
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nnaitlon  you  are   encountering  to 

^^.^iT  undoubtedly  very  Intense,  but 

r>"'  ^      art.  many  people  who  see  them  as 

tW  '°^,:,ture  This  group  of  course  com- 
■^"^  onall  minority  of  the  population, 
^J:,  do  not  stand  unsupported. 
•"^  in  Seattle  a  few  months  ago  last 
^*"nvpr  150  students  and  other  Inter- 
•P^r^rsons  (myself  included)  staged  a 
•^nitration  favoring  the  movement  of 
"•"ToufS  Vietnam,  at  a  time  when  such 
"^o  mleht  have  been  conceivable.  The 
fn'^lved  demonstration  consisted  of  a 
•"  h  nf  several  miles,  ending  in  the  center 
"1*S  business  district  with  a  vigil.  There 
ignonienticn  of  It  in  the  papers  or  on  the 

'^e  similarities  between  the  events  so  far 
Jm  Dlace  in  Vietnam  and  those  of  the  in- 
7nt«it  stages  of  other  wars  in  history  are  a 
S  prognostication.  It  seems  strange 
It »t  7  000  years  of  civilization  have  not 
Xht'man  that  the  use  of  weapons  and  the 
«tine  of  war  on  one's  fellow  man  is  not 
^answer  to  any  problem.  Please  con- 
tinue to  support  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  crisis,  either  by  means  of  the  U,N. 
or  by  any  other  rational  means. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  R.  Ringdahl. 

(If  it  Is  at  all  possible,  could  you  send  me 
copy  of  your  speech  explaining  your  posi- 
tion delivered  before  the  Senate  on  the  occa- 
rion  of  congressional  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  in  Vietnam  last  week?) 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

August  10.1964. 
Senator  Morse:  Your  principaled  stand 
igalnst  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  any  exten- 
2on  of  it  Is  an  extremely  significant  event  In 
VS.  history.  I  urge  you  to  stand  firm  at  all 
costs. 

Please    send    me    copies    of    your    Senate 
speech  of  the  week  of  August  3. 
Yours  truly, 

Stephen  Saloff. 


gratitude  to  you  for  your  forthright  and 
courageous  voice  for  peace  and  against  the 
abuse  of  Executive  power.  If  only  we  In  New 
York  State  had  someone  of  your  caliber  to 
run  for  the  Senate. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  statement 
regarding  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  "ad- 
vance declaration  of  war." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sol  Gorelick. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  9,1964. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  vote  against  the  Joint  resolution  on 
southeast  Asia.  The  size  of  the  approving 
majority  give  reason  for  much  misgiving. 

Beginning  with  our  refusal  to  sign  the 
Geneva  Pact  of  1954  and  ending  with  our 
provocative  acts  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin,  our 
Government's  policies  in  that  part  of  the 
world  could  not  have  been  better  designed 
not  to  win  friends  and  not  to  secure  a  peace 
by  compromise. 

Twice  this  year  I  have  written  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject;  once,  I  received  a  State 
Department  "handout"  and  the  second  time 
my  letter  was  not  acknowleged.  Early  in  the 
year  I  referred  to  the  danger  of  actions  being 
prompted  by  political  considerations,  a  fear 
which  I  think  was  well  founded. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to 
Introduce  a  sense  of  reality  Into  the  debates 
and  to  remind  the  Nation  of  the  dangers. 
The  United  States'  actions  In  southeast  Asia 
remind  me  of  the  young  man  who  Is  sure  he 
win  manage  to  dominate  the  marriage  which 
he  enters  Into  with  an  older  woman  who  has 
already  had  a  half  dozen  husbands. 
Yoius  sincerely, 

S.  M.  Rabson. 

P.S. — May  I  have  a  copy  of  your  remarks 

of  August  7. 

S.M,  R. 


Power,  Mont., 
August  18, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  thank 
you  and  Senator  Ernest  Gruening  for  the 
courageous  and  honorable  stand  you  took  on 
August  5  on  a  resolution  Introduced  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  grant  the  President  advance 
approval  on  all  steps  he  deems  necessary  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  war  in  southeast  Asia  (Vietnam) 
could  escalate  into  a  third  world  war  if  car- 
ried into  North  Vietnam  and  this  Is  a  very 
dangerous  game  we  are  playing.  We  ask 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  consider 
the  following  points  for  a  peaceful  solution 
in  southeast  Asia : 

1.  The  US,  Government  should  be  In  favor 
of  calling,  or  rather,  reconvening  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  of  14  nations  and  abiding 
by  their  reconunendatlons,  or: 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  should  work 
through  the  proper  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain  a  settlement  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned.  The  United  Nations 
Is  the  only  proper  organ  through  which  such 
controversies  should  be  handled.  If  a  pow- 
erful nation  like  the  United  States  does  not 
respect  the  United  Nations,  then  we  cannot 
expect  smaller  nations  to  respect  Its  deci- 
sions and  one  another. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Woodhouse, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Mayer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nilo  Antila. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

August  10,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n,  and  as  a  father,  I  want  to  express  my 


Easton,  Md., 
September  16,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  very  pleased  in- 
deed that  you  are  promoting  a  more  forward 
looking  approach  to  problems  In  Vietnam. 
Do  continue  the  good  work.  The  following 
Is  more  or  less  what  I  mailed  to  my  Congress- 
man and  the  Maryland  Senators. 

1.  Apparently  South  Vietnam  Is  an  excel- 
lent area  for  raising  food,  so  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  and  help  the  local  popu- 
lation to  Improve  their  farming  In  order  to 
increase  their  production.  That  might  best 
be  done  through  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, such  as  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, with  all  the  support  they  need  from 
the  United  States,  so  that  people  who  are  now 
opposed  to  our  being  in  Vietnam  will  not 
have  grounds  for  objecting. 

2.  Since  there  is  lack  of  food  in  North 
Vietnam,  negotiations  should  be  started  now 
for  trade  between  North  and  South,  the 
southerners  sending  food  north  in  exchange 
for  products  from  northern  factories.  This 
might  discourage  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
feeling  that  they  must  have  political  control 
of  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Eventually  South  Vietnam  might  in- 
crease its  food  production  sufficiently  to 
trade  with  hungry  people  in  southern  China, 
Indonesia,  India,  and  elsewhere  In  order  to 
help  stabilize  southeast  Asia. 

4.  The  longer  war  is  carried  on  in  Viet- 
nam the  more  chance  there  is  for  fiirther 
involvement  of  mainland  China  in  that 
peninsula.  Very  probably  the  Vietnamese 
people,  either  North  or  South,  do  not  want 
control  from  China,  and  would  be  glad  to 
start  negotiations  toward  stopping  the  fight- 
ing. 

5.  Communists  have  been  offering  solu- 
tions to  problems  to  Vietnamese  people  for 
several  years  now.    We  should  not  be  simply 


anti-Communist,  but  we  should  be  helping 
people  learn  about  and  practice  democracy. 
This  development  of  democracy  may  have 
to  be  helped  by  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, such  as  technical  assistance. 

6.  Many  other  nations  that  are  hesitating 
to  help  us  in  Vietnam  today  may  be  glad  to 
Join  In  these  projects.  In  the  process  of 
building  democracy  we  may  find  many  Viet- 
namese people  will  work  with  us,  who  are 
now  fighting  against  us,  since  they  think 
we  are  not  now  bringing  constructive  aid  to 
their  land.  All  of  this  will  be  difficult,  but 
will  be  m  the  right  directions,  as  opposed  to 
continuing  the  warfare. 

I  received  a  reply  from  Senator  Danul 
Brewster    apparently    sympathetic    to    my 

ideas. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Forman. 

Chittenden,  Vt., 

August  21.1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  I  am  not 
one  of  your  constituents,  I  cannot  forbear 
writing  a  short  note  congratulating  you  and. 
at  the  same  time,  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  strong  position  over  the  past 
months  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion.     Especially    do    I    admire    your    vote 
against    the    President's     policy    pertaining 
thereto.     Courageous  men   of  Integrity  and 
uncompromising  belief  In  what  we  hope  Is 
the  peaceful  democratic  Ideal  are  always  few 
and  far  between;  the  fact  that  your  vote  was 
one  of  only  two  cast  in  the  whole  Congress 
Is  a  measure  not  only  of  this  fact  but  also 
of  your  Integrity  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds.     I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  you  were 
representing  my  State  and,  falling  that,  that 
there  were  some  way  In  which  I  could  sup- 
port you  In  your  continuing  flght  to  main- 
tain the  ideals  for  which  our  country  Is  sup- 
posed to  stand  In  a  world  growing  ever  darker 
under   the   threat   of    militarism,    war,   and 
nuclear  destruction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  A.  Clark. 


Goleta,  Calif. 

Dear  Senator:  My  parents  have  been  re- 
ceiving your  "Senator  Morse  Reports."  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  being  added  to  your 
mailing  list. 

I  am  a  student  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  Is  greatly  aware  of  his  responsi- 
bilities In  this  democratic  society  of  ours. 
I  support  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion, because  of  the  possibility  of  a  Gold- 
water  in  the  Presidency  with  this  great  in-, 
crease  In  power  to  wage  war. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your 
reports  and  would  greatly  appreciate  re- 
ceiving them. 

Sincerely, 

Pete  Relis. 

Houston,  Minn., 

August  28,  1964. 
Mr.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Would  that  words 
could  express  the  profound  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  love  we  have  for  you  and  Senator 
Gruening,  the  only  two  who  spoke  up  against 
our  country's  cruel  meddling  In  Asia,  all  con- 
trary to  international  law  and  treaties.  Your 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  June  23,  1964, 
shows  the  highest  courage  In  voicing  opposi- 
tion to  the  "powers  that  be."  From  now  on 
you  can  live  at  peace  with  your  conscience. 
You  have  voiced  what  so  many  ordinary 
people  think  and  feel,  but  lack  courage  to  ex- 
press for  reasons  too  well  understood.  But, 
as  you  rightly  say  to  the  American  people, 
"that  a  war  In  Asia  will  be  stopped  only  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  stop  it."    If  the 
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can  say  Is  God  bless  you  and  all 
May  you  be  siistalned  through- 
difficult  dedicated  service — the  price 
,  as  the  Linus  Paullngs,  John  Haynes 
(recently  deceased  at  85),  Norman 
,   Miwte,   Martin    Luther  King,   and 
>thers  have  found  but  such  souls  will 
In  history  as  saviors  of  humanity 
the   others  will    be   forgotten   In    Ig- 


are   grateful   to  you  for  yotir   noble 
to  our  country, 
^ery  slncely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Refsland. 
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Post  Oftice  Box  218, 
N^HTH  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia, 

August  9. 
Senatoh  :   Would  you  be  kind  enough 
me  copies  of  your  recent  statements 
on  the  Vietnam  situation?     A 
the  form  of  very  cut  quotes  have 
through   a   fivefold   censorship    to 
In    the    local    press.      The    British 
Co.   has   also   quoted   you   at 
Evidently   yours    is    the    only   sane 
t^ese  days  to  be  heard  in  Washington, 
ou  seem  to  be  surroiinded  by  packs 
boobe  bent  upon  war  and  only 
to  scuttle  what  remains  of  con- 
government. 
I  left  the  United  States  3  years  ago 
llstressed  at  the  growing  U.S.  mllita- 
the  worst  Junker  type.    It  now  alarms 
read  of  a  near  military  dictatorship 
present  concepts  of  establishing  and 
foreign  policy.     If  this  keeps 
long  before  domestic  matters  take 
form  of  a  garrison  state? 

,  has  It  occurred  to  anyone  that 
psychological    climate    in    the    United 
today  is  very  close  to  that  which  pre- 
in  Nazi  Germany  of  about  1939  be- 
war?    Believe  me,  the  image  of  the 
States  abroad  Is  now  closer  to  that 
mad  bully  than  many  of  us  Amer- 
;  ike  to  think.     It's  been  a  real  eye- 
to  travel  out  of  our  country.     And 
pleasant     or     flattering     either. 
,  I  find  It  more  comfortable  at  times 
mistaken   for    a    Canadian    than    a 
Yank  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
countries  to  things  American.     Or 
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Is  something  drastically  wrong  with 
States  what  with  riots  and  vio- 
home,  gun  running  to  this  and  that 
abroad,    military    provocations    all 
globe,  the  big  He  techniques   In 
of   what   comes   out   of    State.     The 
( lirtlness  of  our  warmaklng  In  south- 
Is  worthy  of  anything  the  Nazis 
hung  for.     And  Just  how  does  the 
States  now  wage  war  of  any  kind 
congressional    declaration    accord- 
the  Constitution?     Sounds  like  our 
republican  form  of  government  is  over. 

he  basis  of  those  brief  news   items 

^oup  own  efforts,  let  me  say  that  you 

(mine  and  other  Americans  here) 

thanks  for  your  efforts  to  avert  our 

suicide.    I,  for  one,  hope  you  suc- 

we  all  convey  our  best  wishes  to 


cor 


aid 


sincerely. 


Hon.  T  rATNZ  Morse, 


L.  A.  Benedict. 

Hatward,  Calif., 

August  19. 1964. 


Office  Building, 


Washi  igton.  D.C. 

Dkai  Wayne:  I  have  read  your  speech  re- 
cently given  on  the  South  Vietnam  issue. 

You  s  Is  a  co^lrageous,  clear,  and  telling 
Indlctiaent  of  the  wrong-headed  policy  now 
being  ptu^ued  by  this  Government. 


Thank    you    for    your    leadership    In    the 
cause  of  peace. 

Last  March  I  was  In  Washington  and  called 
at  your  office  but  you  were  not  in. 
Keep  up  the  good  fight. 
Cordially. 

Ed. 


Venice,  Calie., 
August  18,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  "A  clear  voice  in  the 
senatorial  wasteland." 

We  are  humbly  grateful  for  your  lone  clear 
voice  that  spoke  out  against  the  resolution 
introduced  In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  August 
5,  1964,  to  grant  the  President  advance  ap- 
proval on  all  steps  he  deemed  necessary  to 
"repel  any  attack  on  U.S.  forces  in  south- 
east Asia."  Many  thanks  also  to  Senator 
Gritening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  who  also 
voted  against  the  resolution. 

Enlightened  citizens  who  understand  the 
dangerous  Implications  of  this  resolution  are 
saddened  along  with  you,  especially  so  be- 
cause the  press,  radio,  and  T.V.  have  been 
practically  silent  about  the  issues,  so  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  threats  of  war  confronting 
us. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  as  you  so  wisely  state, 
"that  a  continuation  of  the  U.S.  unilateral 
military  action  in  southeast  Asia,  which  has 
now  taken  on  the  aspects  of  open  aggressive 
fighting,  endangers  the  peace  of  the  world." 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  American  peo- 
ple make  themselves  heard  on  U.S.  policy 
In  Asia  and  to  urge  the  Government  to  send 
our  boys  home. 

Thank  you  again,  Senator  Morse,  for  being 
such  a  true  representative  of  the  American 
people. 

Most  sincerely, 

Helen  Ross. 


Sydney.  Australia, 

August  19, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  On  behalf  of  my 
wife  and  family.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  sane  approach  to  the  southeast  Asia 
crisis. 

I  am  sure  peace-loving  peoples  throughout 
the  world  agree  with  you. 

The  Impression  your  beloved  country 
creates  to  my  family  and  I  Is  aeeresslve,  and 
is  typically  "do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do." 

Senator  Morse,  you  seem  to  be  surrounded 
by  madmen  and  I  do  admire  your  courage 
and  tenacity.  Sir,  you  have  millions  of  un- 
seen friends  all  over  this  world  of  ours.  Let 
us  hope  and  trust  that  men  of  the  caliber 
such  as  yourself  eventually  make  all  men  see 
reason  and  the  utter  futility  of  foreign  ag- 
gression and  war. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  C.  Wells. 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  6,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  applaud  your 
forthright  comments  on  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation. By  bombing  ports  and  bases  in 
North  Vietnam,  we  are  the  ones  who  are  be- 
coming provocative.  We  were  Justified  only 
in  firing  on  the  ships  which  fired  on  us. 

You  are  also  right  in  not  giving  President 
Johnson  a  free  hand  In  decisions  relevant  to 
the  military  situation  In  that  area. 

I  plan   to   write   to   my  Senators   and   to 
McNamara  and  Rusk  to  oppose  an  extension 
of  the  conflict. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  A.  Nesheim. 

P.S. — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  state- 
ment of  August  5,  1964.     Thank  you. 


October  t 

Kingston,  N.Y, 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  wife  and  t 
very  pleased  that  you  voted  agalnstth.^ 
nam  resolution  in  the  Senate  ^" 

We  know,  through  I.  P.  stone's  w*«n 
that  you  have  made  several  imtv^'' 
speeches  on  our  southeast  Asian  poUcvw 
there  has  been  almost  no  mention  of  oSU 
In  the  press  that  we  could  find.  How  u!J 
possible  that  such  speeches  are  not  reportL* 
We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  consDiM« 
against  you.  Is  the  press  so  sure  that  tcSI 
speeches  won't  sell  papers  that  It  iwm^ 
print  them?  Is  the  press  so  biased  thatX. 
all  refuse  to  report  a  Senator's  views? 

We  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  then 
questions  that  is  not  merely  speculative  tat 
one  that  can  be  substantiated. 

If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  your  speech^ 
please  tell  us  how  to  get  them.  »"''='■*»■ 

Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Aveku. 
Joanne  Averill. 

Albany,  Calif., 
August  12,  i98f 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  be  assured  of  my 
heartiest  support  of  your  position  on  th« 
Vietnam  crisis  and  my  admiration  of  yon 
demonstration  of  courage  in  standing  up  for 
your  convictions.  I  would  be  happy  to  wa&. 
port  you  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
but  I  suppose  at  this  time  that  the  bulk  cf 
the  American  people  are  not  yet  ready  to 
face  the  truth  about  our  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  a  truthful  statesman  might  com* 
out  second  best  in  a  contest  with  a  double- 
talking  politician. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  send  ma 
about    10   reprints   of   your   speech  on  tbe 
Vietnam  crisis,  and  will  distribute  them  to 
friends  and  acquaintances. 
Yours  respectfully, 

G.  W.  SORENSON. 


Boston,  Mass., 
August  13. 1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  conunend 
you  heartily  for  having  the  courage  to  stand 
in  a  minority  of  two  and  vote  your  conrlc- 
tlons  on  the  recent  resolution  on  our  la- 
volvement  in  southeast  Asia.  Clrcunupeet 
and  responsible  dissent  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
American  system. 

I  myself  have  some  qualms  about  our  cur- 
rent Involvement  In  southeast  Asia,  but  do 
not  have  sufficient  information  to  be  »m« 
that  I  agree  fully  with  you.  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  your  remarta 
on  the  resolution  and  any  other  pertinent 
material  you  may  have  on  hand. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  D.  Gtssoii. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
August  11,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Moese, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Permit  me  to  off* 
you  my  appreciation  for  your  courage  to 
face  of  the  recent  Vietnam  crisis;  It  wai  to 
the  t'-adltlon  of  Senators  Borah  and  Nonli. 
There  was  a  disgraceful  editorial  In  our  local 
paper,  "The  New  York  Dally  News"  In  whid» 
they  questioned  your  patriotism.  I  hope  that 
you  win  find  time  to  answer  this  vldoui 
attack,  as  many  New  Yorkers  regard  tUi 
yellow  Journalism  sheet  as  the  truth. 

As  a  former  GI  who  served  In  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  last  war,  I  sometimes  woiulir 
what  the  hell  are  we  doing  in  Vietnam,  e«|»* 
daily  since  It  seems  to  me  that  since  thi 
war,  most  of  the  leaders  of  these  80-call«l 
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j-«,ocracles  are  of  the  ilk  of  the  Dlems, 
**^'^^who  seem  Interested  In  mllk- 
***'°°TI5A  for  their  own  selfish  motives, 
W  ^*^ould  stop  risking  lives  of  American 
"**  niess  Barry  Goldwater  is  interested 
Wf  ,^tlng  the  area  in  his  own  plane  with 
fJKBOClety  as  back-up  troops. 
*l„«m  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you 
M  Bend  me  the  portion  of  the  Con- 
!!^NAL  RECORD  that  coutaius  your  views 

"voSTyou  many  y ^s  of  healthy  service 
toourKatlon, 

^^'""'''^  A.    D.    TINKEL. 

San  Pedro,  Calif., 

August  8.  1964. 
joa.  Watne  Morse. 
jj£.  senate, 
tiihington,  D.C. 

UT  Dear  Senator:  You  have  my  admlra- 
Man  for  your  Independent  and  objective 
^d  on  our  South  Vietnamese  and  South 
ujjn  involvements.  ^  ,      ,    „ 

^tls  a  sad  commentary  that  only  Senators 
tt^gsnoJi  and  Salinger  (as  presiding  offl- 
c-r)  were  present  when  you  made  your  ad- 
^.    Also,  that   only   Senator   Grtjinino 

(oined  you  overtly. 

George  Washington,  if  he  were  still  around, 
I  un  sure  would  be  in  your  corner. 

Did  anybody  make  an  attempt  yet,  to 
larvey  and  evaluate  our  foreign  Involvements 
of  several  decades?  It  Is  certain  that  not 
(rtrythlng  that  we  did  was  bad,  but  neither 
was  everything  good.  I  wonder  Is  there  any 
inch  move  on  the  horizon? 

I  appreciate  that  you  possibly  can't  answer 
me  personally.  But  If  you  know  of  anything 
that  appeared  In  print,  won't  you  please  send 
me  the  bibliography? 

By  all  means,  please  send  me  the  Con- 
aosioNAL  Record  which  carries  your  last 
iddress.  and  possibly  also  those  with  your 
previous  addresses  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

More  power  to  you.  Mr.  Senator;   history 
fin  prove  that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
ihould  have  paid  more  attention  to  you. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Adolph  Weinberger. 

m  Berlin  Government  Sees  Its  Problems 
(Kxcluslve  interview  for  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard) 

Berlin  continues  to  be  a  pivotal  point  on 
the  world's  map.  When  fighting  is  going  on 
In  Vietnam  or  In  the  Congo  we  should  per- 
haps keep  In  mind  that  the  frightening 
itruggles  for  power  are  being  played  simul- 
taneously on  the  entire  political  keyboard  of 
the  world.  At  the  moment  both  Berlins  ap- 
pear to  be  calm  places  if  divided.  Who 
blows,  however,  how  to  analyze  the  situation 
u  to  possible  future  changes  in  emphasis  on 
political  pressures?  Germans,  who  generally 
look  with  apprehension  at  any  kind  of  brink- 
manship, no  matter  where  their  personal 
lympathles  happen  to  be,  usually  express 
their  feeling  with  caution  unless  when  talk- 
ing privately.  They  feel  that  they  may  be- 
come victims  of  outside  forces  who  are  able 
to  make  Germany  the  battleground  of  con- 
flicts which  are  beyond  their  control. 

Because  Berlin's  vigorous  mayor,  Willy 
Brandt,  was  still  In  the  hospital  after  sur- 
pry,  we  were  unable  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance which  we  made  when  both  of  us  were 
refugees  In  Sweden  some  25  years  ago. 

However,  Herr  Werner  Steltzer  of  the 
Berlin  Information  Center  was  kind  enough 
to  answer,  as  Mayor  Brandt's  spokesman,  the 
questions  which  I  present.  Particularly  wel- 
come was  his  analysis  of  the  Berlin  situation 
and  the  government's  basic  position. 

At  first.  I  made  reference  to  President 
Johnson's  recent  talks  with  Chancellor  Er- 
hard  and  his  renewed  Interest  in  German 
unification,  and  asked  whether  such  ideas 
might  be  based  on  realistic  plans. 


Mr.  Steltzer  answered  that  "the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  is  a  necessity,  not  because 
the  Germans  always  want  It,  but  because  we 
won't  have  peace  In  this  part  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  a  permanently  divided  Ger- 
many." He  pointed  out  further  that  at  pres- 
ent Germany  is  In  a  historical  phase  before 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  victorious  powers  of 
the  Second  World  War  "The  declared  basis 
is  unconditional  surrender,"  said  Mr.  Stelt- 
zer. Therefore,  the  victorious  powers  could 
decide  on  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two 
Germanies.  However,  the  individual  powers 
have  Interests  of  their  own  and  they  will  try 
to  swing  matters  in  their  own  favor.  As 
long  as  the  cold  war  exists  there  will  be  no 
unification  despite  the  fact  that  unification 
will  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  a 
stable  situation,  according  to  Berlin's  spokes- 
man. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Steltzer  said,  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  agree  at  present  to  a 
unification  of  Germany  because  It  would 
mean  that  the  western  border  of  communism 
would  have  to  recede  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  to  the  east.  In  the  field  of  economics 
this  would  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
Eastern  powers.  The  Soviet  occupational 
zone  represents  perhaps  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial force  next  to  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

"Consequently,  our  Interest  Is  to  bring 
about  a  situation  In  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
can  place  his  signature  on  a  treaty  which 
has  the  headline — Unification,"  continued 
Mr.  Steltzer.  Berlin's  interest  Is  with  a  policy 
of  "detente,"  with  a  decrease  of  tension. 
Only  many  very  small  steps  will  lead  to  a 
solution  and  many  of  these  will  have  to  go 
through  quite  a  few  changes  as  progress  Is 
being  made,  Mr.  Steltzer  said. 

My  second  question  referred  to  possible 
contradictions  developing  out  of  policies 
toward  unification  of  the  two  Germanies  on 
the  one  hand  and  toward  integration  with 
Prance  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Steltzer  was  emphatic  about  the  point 
that  all  solutions  for  an  Integrated  and 
united  Europe,  which  would  be  rejected  as 
possibilities  from  any  German  point  of  view. 
To  emphasize  the  point  that  France  would 
not  resist  unification  with  East  Germany, 
Mr.  Steltzer  quoted  the  former  French 
premier  Mendes  Prance,  who  was  not  exactly 
a  friend  of  Germany,  as  saying:  "Well,  let 
Germany  have  unification  and  they  will  have 
so  many  domestic  troubles  that  they  won't 
bother  us  much."  We  are  convinced  that 
the  necessity  of  the  unification  of  Germany 
cannot  hinder  or  postF>one  the  integration 
of  Europe,  said  Mr.  Steltzer. 

I  was  then  Interested  In  the  question  of 
how  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Euro- 
pean integration  could  take  place  in  view 
of  the  seeming  Incompatibility  of  the  cap- 
italistic and  communistic  systems. 

In  his  answer  it  appears  that,  according 
to  Mr.  Steltzer,  the  Berlin  government  Is 
sharing  a  theory  which  has  been  advanced 
also  in  the  United  States.  "I  think  It  Is 
a  commonplace  already  that,  seen  from  a 
worldwide  point  of  view,  the  two  systems 
are  approaching  each  other.  Ultimately, 
the  only  difference  will  be  In  the  owner- 
ship. A  large  tractor  factory  in  Stalin- 
grad Is  owned  by  the  state  but  run  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  General  Motors," 
said  Mr.  Steltzer.  He  emphasized,  however, 
that  these  similarities  exist  only  with  re- 
spect to  economics.  The  Russians,  he 
pointed  out,  have  changed  completely  from 
the  earlier  method  where  price  and  pro- 
ductivity didn't  matter,  but  Just  the  order 
to  fill  a  demand  regardless  of  what  the 
cost  would  be.  They  have  now  Introduced 
the  following  factors:  (a)  the  market  price 
and  (b)  the  production  costs.  Therefore, 
the  manager  of  the  plant  in  Leipzig  cannot 
differ  very  much  in  his  working  mentality 
from  a  manager  In  Dusseldorf,  said  Mr. 
Steltzer. 


As  a  point  of  Interest  he  added  that  the 
big   business   managers   of   West   Germany, 
while  belonging  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ing Christian-Social  Party,  did  not  support 
their  Government  when  it  came  to  a  steel 
pipe  embargo  against  the  commimlstic  East. 
The  German  pipe  manufactxirers  protested 
this  embargo  although  It  could  mean  the 
prevention    of    piping    oil    from   the    Tlflls 
fields   to   a   potential    western    front.      The 
western  managers  explained  that  they  have 
to  look  after  their  own  productivity.    To  Mr. 
Steltzer  this  explained  that,   although  the 
western  managers  belong  to  the  same  party 
as   their   Government   and   have    the    same 
general    mentality,   they    nevertheless    have 
to  oppose  their  political  leaders  when  the 
demands  of  their  own  production  are  clash- 
ing with  the  demands  of  International  policy. 
As  a  consequence,  If  the  Government  Insists 
on  Its  policy.  It  has  to  step  Into  the  produc- 
tion   cycle    and    has    to    support    Industry, 
Including  the  assumption  of  business  risks. 
In  this  manner  the  Government  obtains  In- 
fluence on  production  and  In  an  almost  in- 
voluntary way  win  end  up  with  a  production 
mode  which  industry  and   government  are 
actually  trying   to  fight,  said  Mr.  Steltzer. 
He  apparently  Is  taking  this  development, 
which   one   might   call   "cold   socialization" 
as  an  inevitable  and  permanent  b3T)roduct 
of  the  cold  war. 

A  further  question  was:  "You  said  that 
Immediate  unification  as  a  whole  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  East  because  it  would 
be  a  loss  to  them.  Therefore,  you  said.  It 
would  have  to  take  place  in  small  steps. 
Could  you  give  some  examples  of  what  these 
small  steps  could  consist  of?" 

Mr.  Steltzer:  "Yes,  for  instance,  we  should 
have  an  Increase  in  technical  contacts  which 
we  already  have  with  each  other.     We  have 
a  general  construction  plan  for  Berlin.    The 
area  around  the  Potsdamer  Platz  shall  again 
be  the  hub  of  the  city.     All  our  construction 
plaxia  for  Berlin  provide  for  this  futxire  de- 
velopment.   Then,  for  the  city  Autobahn,  a 
circumferential  road,  of  which  we  have  charge 
halfway  around  the  circle,  we  hope  to  work 
together   with   the   East   Berlin   authorities 
who  are  In  charge  of  the  other  half.    There 
Is  one  service  where  we  do  work  together. 
While  water  and  electricity  are  divided,  the 
sewage  system  could  not  be  divided  and  engi- 
neers on  both  sides  have  to  cooperate.     If 
we  could  achieve  slowly  small  steps  In  the 
unification    of    communications    as   for    In- 
stance of  the  telephone  service  and,  as  Willy 
Brandt  has  recommended  for  a  long  time,  of 
the  public  transportation  system,  then  per- 
sonal  contacts  will  be  possible  again,  and 
that  demands  cooperation." 

I  asked  as  a  final  question  what  one  should 
think  about  the  German  remilitarization, 
which  gave  Germany  a  key  position  In  NATO, 
which  of  course  angers  General  de  Gaulle 
and  makes  Russia  afraid. 

Mr.  Steltzer  said,  "of  course,  the  Russians 
are  afraid  because  of  what  they  have  suf- 
fered from  the  German  Army.  This  certainly 
Is  not  Just  propaganda  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
says  about  It.  There  is  a  genuine  fear  of 
what  might  happen. 

"It  was  more  by  demand  of  the  Western 
Allies  than  by  German  initiative  that  we  are 
making  a  direct  military  contribution  to  the 
security  of  Europe,"  continued  Mr.  Steltzer, 
"Germany  Is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  de- 
cisive command  post  which  has  a  finger  on 
the  trigger,  and  this  Is  a  very,  very  dangerous 
situation.  It  should  be  overcome  by  diplo- 
matic and  political  activity  in  the  Inter- 
national fleld  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Steltzer  concluded  the  interview  with 
a  quote  from  Mayor  Brandt  that  Berlin  Is  not 
a  source  of  danger  but  a  thermometer  of 
danger,  of  tensions  and  of  difficulties  that 
exist  In  the  world.  One  cannot  cure  a  dis- 
ease. Mayor  Brandt  said,  by  throwing  away 
the  thermometer.  For  the  time  being  there 
Is  no  particular  pressure  on  Berlin,  "but  we 
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know   whether     tomorrow   perhaps 

will  decide  to  put  the  pressure  on 

.  again,"  said  Mr.  Steltzer. 

politics  can  be  well  studied  In  the 

of  Berlin.     My  thanks  went  to  Mr. 

In  Berlin's  Information  Center,  a  fine 

building   near   the   Zoo   station    in 

Berlin's  business  center. 

H.  H.  Waechter. 
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KNOrVOLLB,  Tenn., 

August  21,  1964. 
Sen.  WItne  Moksz, 
W(uhiri\pton,  D.C. 

Senator:    I  want  to  thank  you  for 

on  the  Vietnam  resolution.    I  wish 

own  Senator  Gore  could  have  had 

juc^ment  and  wisdom  to  vote  as  you  did. 

sure  you  agree,  we  have  no  legal  nor 

]  ight  In  this  pathetic  country. 

woiuld  seem  that  we  are  now  rapidly  be- 

Involved  In  the  Congo  and  wherever 

believe  our   benevolent   presence  is 

allowed.     We  read  in  the  press 

sommlttee  Is  being  sent  to  Malaysia 

what  "military  aid"  these  people 

>o  you  not  agree  that  we  seem  to  be 

our  minds  in  our  country? 

that  you  will  do  everything  you 

prevent  our  further  involvement  in 

countries.     In  moet  of  them,  we  are 

not  wanted   but   are   hated   and 
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qlncerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Franklin  Pttcher. 


Senator   Morse:    Please   accept   my 

endorsement  regarding  your  position 

negotiation     In      the     Vietnamese 
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Tucson,  Ariz., 
August  20,  1964. 


Sen.  W  LTNE  Morse, 
The  SefLate. 

Dear 
hearty 
urging 
Btruggl 

Aparl  from  the  constant  threat  of  wider 
mllitar '  Involvement,  we  are  missing  an  op- 
portun:  ty  to  set  an  example  in  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  conflict.  As  a  leader  among 
nation! ,  this  seems  to  me  an  important  obli- 
gation resting  on  the  United  States.  Our 
proclalj  aed  Intentions  of  bringing  "freedom" 
and  "d  smocracy"  to  South  Vietnam  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives  and  liberty  makes  a 
hollow  mockery  of  all  that  we  claim  to  rep- 
resent. 

Agald,  therefore,  may  I  add  my  modest  en- 
courage ment  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  bring 
this  pr(  blem  to  the  conference  table. 
I  .espectfuUy, 

Ralph  C.  Kauttman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  19.  1964. 
Morse, 
:)fflce  Building, 

,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  the 

efceech   you   made   in   the   Senate   on 

3,  which  I  have  just  read. 

nany  other  Americans,  I  had  hoped 

President  could  and  would  find  a 

settle    the    situation    In    Vietnam 

negotiation  by  all  the  groups  con- 

sither  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva 

or  under  the  control  of  the  United 

and  so  end  this  unilateral  action  on 

which  is  so  completely  at  variance 

our   two   centiiries   of    traditional 

principles — principles  which  have 

country  great,  and  of  which  we 

so  proud.     One  can  depend   on 

sense   and   clear  thinking  of  the 

people  if  they  are  given  the  facts; 

un)rortunately,  they  have  not  been  given 

during  the  past  20  years. 

esolution  against  which  you  spoke 

this  covmtry  more  deeply  in  a 

where  we  did  not  and  do  not  belong 

it  much  ux(xe  difficult  to  with- 


en  tangles 


mikes 


draw  with   honor;    it    is   as   if   this  country 
had  been  caught  in  quicksand. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  of  Alaska  were  the  only 
Senators  to  cast  your  votes  against  the  reso- 
lution. Can  It  be  that  Senator  Goldwater 
is  already  directing  American  foreign  affairs? 
Heaven  help  our  beloved  country  If  he  is. 
What  has  happened  to  the  thinking  of  all 
the  other  Senators?  Are  they  blind  to  the 
precipice  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  road 
they  are  now  taking? 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  J.  Spencer. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  bold  and  cou- 
rageous stand  in  your  TV  appearance  last 
week,  your  sincere  opinions  expressing  gra\e 
concern  over  our  country's  Involvement  in 
the  South  Vietnam  war  and  the  warning 
that  this  participation  may  bring  about  a 
major  war  In  east  Asia,  was  most  hearten- 
ing and  found  a  deeply  felt  response  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  people. 
Especially,  in  the  hearts  of  our  mothers,  who 
do  not  want  to  see  their  sons  killed  in  a 
senseless  war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening  from  Alaska 
was  so  right  when  he  said,  and  we  quote, 
"all  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of  one 
American." 

We,  the  listeners  were  most  proud  of  you 
Senator,  as  well  as  of  Senator  Gruening,  and 
we  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  stand  in 
protesting  the  unjust  slaughter  of  human 
beings. 

Let  us  hear  your  voice  raised  in  strong 
protest  again.  You  are  not  alone  In  this 
fight.  Thousands  of  Americans  are  with 
you.  We  hope,  that  with  the  help  of  people 
like  you,  peace  will  be  achieved. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Matty    Saltzman. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Delmar,  NY., 
August  9,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  your  efforts  to  raise  your  rea- 
sonable voice  above  the  raucous  hue  and 
cry  which  bursts  forth  on  the  topic  of  south- 
east Asia. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  to  present 
your  side  of  this  vital  Issue. 

I   would   like    to   have   copies   of    your   re- 
marks to   the   Senate   regarding   the   resolu- 
tion approving  the  U.S.  Navy  attack  on  the 
North  Vietnam  naval  bases. 
Sincerely. 
I  James  C.  Mancuso. 


Trenton.  N.J. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  thank  you  for  the  stand 
you  have  consistently  taken  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  took  real  courage  for  you  and 
Senator  Gruening  to  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's resolution. 

Could  you  send   me   the  texts  of  some  of 
your  Senate  speeches  on  Vietnam? 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Parker. 

I 

Miami  Beach.  Fl.\., 

August  8.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  a  citizen  of  this  great 
land,  naturally  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  doings  of  our  legislators.  I  always  had 
a  warm  appreciation  of  what  the  Oregon 
delegation  so  heroically  had  done. 

I  want  to  know  more. 


Can   you.   dear   friend,   send  me  .o»^ 
your  speeches,  and  what  others  said  «     * 
great  topic  before  us  today?  *"  on  thi 

Good  fortune  be  with  you. 
Most  sincerely, 

M«^TE1  Cha«o». 

Lakeside,   Oreo 

TO   THE  EDrroR.  ''''<""*  '•'i»«. 

The  Oregonian, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  current  cartlgatlon  ,i 
Senator  Morse  because  of  hU  stand  and  hi 
vote  on  the  southeast  Asia  hassle  c&nJ^ 
my  mind  the  time  the  writer  attended 
testimonial  dinner  in  a  distant  city  hon™! 
ing  a  gentleman  who  had  Just  been  reelectai 
by  the  largest  vote  ever  given  a  candidS 
for  a  high  office  in  his  State.  'When  th« 
guest  of  honor  arose  to  respond  to  the  aw 
eral  toasts  he  did  so  in  words  and  In  »ubi 
stance  as  follows:  "As  I  sat  here  llatenlnB 
to  the  kind  things  you  friends  have  hadto 
say  about  me  my  memory  took  me  back  to 
that  early  morning  hour  in  April  1917  ,w 
the  question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Repn- 
sentatives.  Shall  we  declare  war  on  German?? 
I  was  one  of  the  five  who  voted  in  the  nen- 
tlve.  Before  sundown  I  had  been  fired  from 
my  only  appointed  office,  a  member  of  Qh 
library  board  here  in  my  home  town,  and  of 
course  the  voters  fired  me  from  my  congm. 
sional  Job  at  the  next  election.  How  iweet 
it  is  to  be  back  on  top  again  surrounded  by 
such  good  friends.  I  cannot  pass  up  thli 
opportunity  to  have  the  last  word  and  n; 
that  if  that  emotion-packed  hour  should  be 
reenacted  today  that  I  would  not  change  my 
vote  for  I  voted  right  the  first  time." 

When  the  writer  was  a  kid  I  shovelled  cod 
after  school  Into  the  basements  of  the  neigh- 
bors to  earn  the  price  of  admission  on  Satur- 
day night  to  the  Des  Moines  auditorium  to 
watch  the  would-be  champs  of  the  world  try 
to  pin  Frank  Ootch,  the  champ.  No  one  wu 
ever  able  to  do  it  but  it  was  worth  the  price 
of  admission  to  see  them  try.  Today  It  U 
a  treat  to  pick  up  my  morning  paper  and 
observe  you  attempt  to  rope  and  hogtle  Sen- 
ator Morse.  I  am  like  the  tourist  down  la 
Bombay  who  put  up  four  bits  to  watch  the 
native  do  the  Indian  rope  trick.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  do  it  but  it  is  worth  a  nickel 
a  day  to  watch  your  efforts.  If  bets  are  in 
order  I  will  play  the  percentage  and  string 
along  with  the  champ. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Forrest  E.  Coopb. 

Dear   Wayne:  You   voted    right  the  flnt 
time. 

PJI.C. 


Oakland,  Calit., 

August  28, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Dear  Senator  Mor.sE :  I  am  writing  to  some 
others  and  thought  I  might  as  well  begin 
with  the  most  courageous  Senator  of  them 
all.  I  know  your  advice  about  our  withdraw- 
ing from  Vietnam  goes  unheeded  but  per- 
haps not  quite.  Two  million  dollars  per  dsy 
for  killing  human  beings  who  don't  want  111 
In  their  homeland.  I  can't  read  all  the 
cruelties  perpetrated.  One  has  enough 
trouble  sleeping  in  these  unresponsible  timea 
Have  we  become  callous  to  what  destruction 
of  men,  women,  and  children  means?  Along 
with  all  possible  chance  for  them  to  rain 
their  own  food.  It  is  so  barbarous  and  why 
should  our  young  men  we  have  nurtured  am' 
taught  to  want  an  education  and  a  futun 
be  sent  out  as  victims,  killing  those  they 
don't  want  to  kill?  This  Just  by  way  d 
letting  you  know  that  I  am  grateful  to  yon 
for  speaking  some  terrible  truths  that  nwd 
to  be  uttered.  I  wish  you  and  GauxinW 
were  in  the  Johnson-Humphrey  driver's  ie»t 
One  wonders  and  hopes  about  our  new  cItU 


1--     Who  will  supplant  Bobby  (and 

iH"* 'Vt  »ni  that  he  is  being  supplanted) 

J«7Su  the  laws  really  be  enforced?     When 

ii^«  ever  have  a  lynch  law?     I  have  my 

nnlnlons  about  a  number  of  matters  re 

"*"  our  Government  has   avoided  helping 

'fl,  heroic    youngsters    in    Mississippi.     I 

TZ  nmne  of  Dick  Gregory's  opinions  about 

helps  whom.    The  situation  in  which 

•^"r^llng  to  let  the  noble  be  slaughtered 

**oit  come  to  an  end  if  we  are  really  to  have 

?,,  mart  abvmdant. 

Thanks  for  being  the  heroic  Senator.  Sen- 
ttoiCuJiX:  from  my  native  Pennsylvania,  Is 
^Tj  on  so  many  matters  but  not  on  the 
^\ga  situation. 

Very  appreciatively  yours. 

Anna  C.  Dart. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  26,  1964, 
genator  Wayne  Morse. 
Serute  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAj  SENATOR  MoRSE :  I  have  written  you 
many  times  commending  your  courage  and 
jjreeing  with  what  you  say  about  our  for- 
ern^  policy,  especially  oiu-  current  brink- 
J^ghlp  In  Vietnam.  It  seems  that  wher- 
erer  there's  trouble,  our  CIA  is  behind  it. 

your  radio  comments  on  Tuesday,  August 
j5,  were  very  timely.  It's  about  time  some- 
cmeln  our  Congress  came  out  with  the  truth. 

I  enclose  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
my  neighbor.  Mr.  A.  Fried. 

You  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  the  Amerl- 
e»n  people.    Carry  on. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Sally  Cooper. 


Claremont,  Calif., 

August  21,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
J}S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DiAi  Senator  Morse:  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  will  be  out  of  town  on  August  29  when 
you  are  in  Los  Angeles,  and  thus  will  be  un- 
able to  be  at  the  dinner  where  you  are 
ipeaklng.  I  am  especially  sorry  because  this 
fin  prevent  me  from  telling  you  in  person 
how  very  much  I  value  your  splendid  per- 
formance in  the  Senate  on  South  Vietnam 
and  all  foreign  aid.  to  say  nothing  of  a  host 
of  other  things.  If  by  any  chance,  however, 
it  should  be  possible  for  you  to  be  In  south- 
em  California  after  August  30,  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  see 
you  and  would  be  delighted  to  invite  you  out 
to  the  Claremont  Colleges. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Fred  Warner  Neal. 
?S. — I  enclose  a  recent  effusion  of  my  own, 
which  you  may  find  of  interest. 
AiraucAN  Foreign  Policy,  the  New  Isola- 
tionism and  the   1964   Repxtblican  Plat- 
roaM 

(By  Fred  Warner  Neal ») 

Any  foreign  policy  is  likely  to  challenge 
rationality.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  for- 
eign policies  generally  can  best  be  under- 
rtood  if  one  keeps  in  mind  two  guiding  prin- 
dples:  First,  foreign  policies  tend  to  be  irra- 
tional. Second,  the  more  Irrational  the  pol- 
icy, the  more  tenaciously  it  is  pursued.  By 
Irrational  here  I  mean  based  on  unreal  or 
factually  inaccurate  premises,  faulty  percep- 
tion of  reality,  producing  unreasonable  goals 
»nd/or  action  demonstrably  leading  else- 
where than  to  the  goal  sought. 

This  results  essentially  from  what  Sartre 
would  call  the  human  condition.  There  Is 
a  human  propensity,  in  the  best  of  clrcum- 
rtMices,  to  self-delusion.  The  arena  of  In- 
ternational politics  is  by  no  means  the  best 

'Professor  of  international  relations  and 
government,  Claremont  (Calif.)  Graduate 
School.  Lecture  delivered  at  convocation  of 
Claremont  College's  summer  session,  July  23, 

IMl 


of  circumstances,  because  it  requires  Judg- 
ments about  unfamiliar  terrain  In  a  milieu 
of  nationalism,  which  Itself  exudes  Irratlon- 
allsm.  All  this,  of  course,  is.  In  the  existen- 
tialist sense,  inescapable.  It  cannot  be  elim- 
inated, only  coped  with.  In  the  good  old 
dajre,  say  pre- 1954,  this  irrationality  in  for- 
eign policies  was  not  so  bad,  comparatively. 
At  best  it  could  produce  short-run  benefits. 
At  worst  it  could  only  result  in  loss  of  a  few 
billion  dollars  and  a  few  million  lives.  To- 
day, In  the  thermonuclear  age,  It  can  no 
longer  produce  even  short-rvm  benefits,  and 
the  potential  destruction  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty, if  not  total,  is  beyond  human  reckon- 
ing. What  international  politics  in  the  ther- 
monuclear age  Is  about,  essentially,  is  how 
to  live  in  a  world  of  human  and  institutional 
Irrationality  and  still  avoid  this  result. 

Elements  of  irrationality  in  American  for- 
eign attitudes  are  not  hard  to  find,  starting, 
perhaps,  with  the  time  soon  after  the  Union 
was  formed  when,  unarmed  and  at  war's  edge 
with   England,   there   was   a   great    popular 
urge — fortunately  resisted  by  a  wise  leader- 
ship— to    go    to    war    with    our    chief    ally, 
France.     Examples  in  other  epochs  vie  with 
each  other.    But,  if  only  because  the  United 
States  did  not  participate  actively  in  inter- 
national affairs,  the  period  after  World  War 
II  has   seen   more,   and   more   obvious,   ex- 
amples.     With    the    United    States    at    the 
height  of  its  military  power  after  the  war, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  lowest  ebb,  we 
developed  an  almost  paranoiac  fear  of  Soviet 
military    aggression.      With    Stalin,    for   his 
own    purposes,   opposed   to   Communist  ex- 
pansion, we  based  our  whole  foreign  policy 
on  its  imminence.     We  focused   our  Euro- 
pean policy  on  a  NATO  conventional  armed 
force    when    it   was   clear   that    any    war   in 
Europe  would  be  nuclear.     In  an  age  of  na- 
tionalism and  revolution,  we  have  managed 
to  be  on  bad  terms  with  nearly  almost  every 
national  revolutionary  movement  that  has 
come    along.     Urging    the   Soviet   Union   to 
accept  the  status  quo,  we  oppose  it  in  Cen- 
tral  Europe.     With  a  rising  fear  of  Soviet 
aggression  in  Europe,  we  poured  money,  via 
France,  into  Indochina  and  considered  going 
to  war  to  help  a  lost  French  cause.     We  op- 
posed the  Geneva  settlement,  refused  to  sign 
it  when  it  was  negotiated,  intervened  to  aid 
those  opposed  to  it,  and  now  are  involved  in 
military   combat   to    uphold   it.     When    the 
Chinese  Communists,  who  for  years  had  been 
developing  power  in  China  for  all  to  see,  de- 
feated the  Nationalist  Government  and  set 
up  shop,  we  blamed  it  on  to   the  Russians 
and/or    Communists    in    the    State   Depart- 
ment.    We  declared  South  Korea  to  be  out- 
side  our  defense   zone  and   then  promptly 
went  to  war  when  the  North  Koreans   in- 
vaded.    When   our   forces   approaching   the 
Yalu  River  clearly   threatened  Chinese   Na- 
tional interests,  we  were  completely  unpre- 
pared for  Chinese  intervention,  despite  the 
fact  Peiplng  had  warned  us  about  it  as  well 
as  it  could  warn  a  country  which  did  not 
recognize  its  existence.     When  the  Chinese 
came  m,  to  a  war  on  their  very  borders  and 
10.000  miles  away  from  ours,  we  denounced 
China  as  an  aggressor.     We  have  continued 
to  support  the  Formosa  regime,  which  wants 
to  overthrow  the  mainland  government,  and 
denied  the  Communist  regime  control  over 
Islands  only  5  miles  off  its  shores,  and  then 
say  the  Chinese  will  have  to  stop  being  hos- 
tile to  us  before  we  will  treat  with  them. 

The  illusion  that  we  can  refuse  to  treat 
with  China  while  ourselves  meddling  in  the 
Far  East  and  still  have  stability  there  is  per- 
haps the  penultimate  irrationality.  The 
ultimate  one,  of  course.  Is  the  idea  that  in 
the  thermonuclear  age  there  is  security  in 
an  overkill  capacity.  As  with  other  irra- 
tionalities, the  trouble  with  It  Is  that  It  not 
only  does  not  serve  American  Interests,  but 
actually  works  against  them. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  the  irra- 
tionality  of  its  foreign  policy.     These  odd 


peccadilloes  of  ours  are,  In  fact,  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  foreign  policy  Irra- 
tionalities of  other  nations.  But  in  this 
area,  the  desire  of  the  Americans  always  to 
be  foremost  does  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
How  can  one  explain  It?  Here  Is  the 
United  States,  with  its  scientific  skill  and 
pragmatism,  its  revolutionary  Ideas  of  po- 
litical freedom  for  all,  lack  of  binding  class 
feeling,  social  mobility,  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  A  nation  so  richly 
and  uniquely  endowed,  impelled  by  neither 
need  nor  desire  for  conquest,  uninhibited  by 
ideology,  caste,  or  precedent,  should  be  able 
to  see  the  world  calmly,  objectively,  and  In 
perspective. 

That  too  often  we  have  not  done  so  Is 
explainable.  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  essentially  an  Isolationist 
nation.  There  Is  no  question,  of  course, 
that  we  have  abandoned  the  formal  Isola- 
tionism of  the  Interwar  period.  But  isola- 
tionism does  not  mean  merely  not  partici- 
pating actively  In  International  affairs.  Iso- 
lationism, in  a  sense  meaningful  for  Inter- 
national politics,  is  fundamentally  a  state  of 
mind;  it  is  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  its  main  currents.  A  nonpartlclpatlng 
nation  tends  to  be  Isolationist  in  other  ways 
too,  but  not  always,  as  witness  the  case  of 
Switzerland.  The  slightest  eddy  in  world 
affairs  is  recorded  and  usually  understood  in 
Bern,  for  example,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  participate  politically  in  nothing,  not 
even  the  United  Nations;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  nations  that  participate  In 
everything  and  intervene  ever3rwhere  which 
do  not  really  have  a  grasp  of  what  they  them- 
selves, let  alone  other  nations,  are  doing. 
An  Isolationist  nation  in  this  latter  sense 
tends  to  reject  the  unpleasant  truth  that 
the  world  is  a  very  plural  place,  that  other 
nations  and  peoples  neither  do,  nor  have  to, 
see  the  world  the  way  it  sees  it. 

Such  an  isolationist  nation  'tends  to  see 
the  world  In  terms  of  its  own  moral  superior- 
ity, and  opposition  to  it  as  evil.  Since  to 
compromise  with  evil  is  evil,  it  tends  to  be- 
come rigid  in  its  positions,  rejecting  com- 
promise of  any  kind  as  appeasement  of  evil. 
Such  an  Isolationist  nation  tends  to  see  dis- 
agreement as  hostility,  hostility  as  threaten- 
ing military  conflict,  and  military  conflict 
as  Armageddon.  It  finds  it  difficult  If  not 
Impossible — often  despite  the  best  of  in- 
tentions— to  conduct  its  foreign  relations 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  international  politics  is  a  two-way 
street.  It  may  be  genuinely  peace  loving — 
most  nations  are,  on  their  own  terms — ^but 
since  it  Ignores,  grossly  misconceives,  or  de- 
nies altogether  the  interests  of  other  nations 
where  they  differ  from  its  own,  it  has  diffi- 
culty in  practicing  restraint;  and  the  lack 
of  restraint  itself  produces  a  propensity  to 
conflict.  But,  incapable  of  introspection  and 
self-criticism  because  of  its  conviction  of  Its 
own  righteousness,  the  isolationist-minded 
nation  sees  the  lack  of  peace  resulting  only 
because  of  the  intransigence,  or  aggressive- 
ness, of  other  nations;  and  the  next  step  is 
trying  to  achieve  peace  by  making  war. 
Slowly,  then  rapidly,  reality  eludes  it  to  the 
point  of  Irretrievabllity. 

Now,  despite  the  Irrationalities  of  our 
foreign  policy  I  have  cited,  I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  description  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  thus  far  escaped  many  of  these 
pitfalls.  But  surely  the  s3mdromes  of  the 
isolationist-minded  nation  are  apparent  In 
too  many  of  our  foreign  policy  attitudes. 
Particularly  has  there  been  a  tendency  to 
Ignore  the  principles  of  International  poll- 
tics  that  were  so  well  understood  by  our 
Founding  Fathers.  These  were  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  firmly  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  reciprocity  Inherent  in  International 
political  principles  and  was  tied  to  the  fun- 
damental  principle    of    core    Interests    and 
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their  nlktlon  to   geography.     That  Is,   the 
truth  thi  t  some  nations  have  Interests  which 
Important  to  them  than  others,  and 
Interests  begin  with  geographical 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
and  misrepresented  of  late  that 
Is  necessary  to  recall  It  to  you  as 
conceived  by  that  wise  and  prudent 
John  Qulncy  Adams.     There  were 
to  the   doctrine.     One   part   as-l 
priority  of  American  Interests  In 
ire.    And   the   other  part   as- 
a  quid  pro  quo,  that  the  United 
wt)uld  not  Interfere  In  areas  which 
priority  of  other  nations,  that  Is. 
Europe.     As    such,    the    Monroe 
a  balanced  and  reasonable  as- 
American  Interests  and  American 
It  Is  a  typical  S3mdrome  of  the 
-minded    nation    that    we    have 
1  lolated  and  now  forgotten  the  sec- 
of  the  doctrine  while  continuing 
first.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  may 
dfead,  but  If  It  is  In  an  exceedingly 
condition  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
was  only  the  chickens  coming 
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extent,  the  development 
United    States    as    an    Isolatlonlst- 
:  latlon   was   probably    unavoidable. 
lacked    historical    perspective. 
by  the  God-given  oceans,  to  say 
the  British  fleet,  we  could  con- 
our  Internal  development  with- 
attack.     We  could  expand  west- 
encountering    other    nation - 
puritan    background    of    self- 
was  unchallenged  by  the  give 
of  normal  International  relations. 
background  led  us  to  equate 
material  successes  with  divine  will. 
war  was  an  evil  other  nations 
engaged  in,  because  they  lacked 
base.     The  Indians,  against  whom 
constantly,  challenged  neither  our 
-satisfaction  nor  our  growing  sense 
The  United   States   never 
from  Infrequent  wartime,  a  real 
opponent  In  the  world,   which 
Its  policies.  Its  methods  of  social 
Its  moral  standards,  and  its 
'e.    For  all  of  our  history,  up  to 
I,  the  world  stood  Arm  and  solid, 
controlled  by  the  Western  Exiro- 
whom  we  sprung;  and  where  the 
l^ropeans  faltered,  as  was  the  case 
In  the  Philippines,  we  stood  ready 
the  pieces  and  plug  the  dike. 

finally  did  get  Involved  in  the 
of  the  Inimoral  world  in  1917,  we 
set   things   right   according   to 
and  detaocratic  standards.   And 
minded  war  alms  did  not  win 
1  Ictorloiis  allies,  they  made  a  last- 
Ion  on  much  of   the  American 
community.      This    group    was 
the   American   rejection  of  the 
oiir  siAsequent  withdrawal  back 
bastion.     Prom   the  shock  de- 
fixatlon  on  the  need  to  partici- 
In  the  world,  come  what  may, 
s  ibsequent  confusion  between  Iso- 
and     nonpartlclpatlonism.       Re- 
Ideas  and  education,  this  Inter- 
mlnded  intellectual  community, 
]  iroceeded  to  sell  their  concepts  to 
elite.    When  the  formal  Isola- 
Interwar  period  proved  calam- 
were  in  business,  as  it  were.     A 
of  Americans  had  had   It 
Into  them  that  the  thing  to  do 
(Ise  was  to  participate  actively  in 
s — never    mind    on    what    base, 
with  what  knowledge — particl- 
hls  time,  for  siu-e,  set  the  world 
as  we  set  forth,  we  were  mis- 
the  nature  of  International  real- 
In   a   war   for   freedom   and 
we  were  convinced  all  our  allies 
much  as  we   did.     Again  there 
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was  shock  when  it  turned  out  otherwise. 
But  this  time  there  was  no  retreating  back 
Into  om-  shell.  We  set  out  to  do  what  we 
thought  we  should  have  done  after  World 
War  I.  We  were  now  going  to  participate. 
We  were  going  to  intervene.  But  the  old 
Isolationist  base,  the  old  ignorance  of  the 
main  currents  of  the  world,  was  still  there. 
Isolationism  in  this  sense  remained,  but  was 
now  Joined  by  particlpatlonism.  This  time. 
however,  the  familiar,  comfortable  world  of 
a  strong  Western  Europe  and  solid  British 
Empire  had  collapsed.  Even  the  oceans  had 
suddenly  shrunk.  The  old  sign  posts  were 
missing,  and  the  specter  of  atomic  weapons 
turned  the  path  into  a  veritable  nightmare. 
And,  in  addition,  there  was  an  erstwhile 
ally — motivated  by  an  unrealistic  fervor  of 
its  own — demanding  its  right  to  be  heard, 
its  right  to  put  the  world  in  order  the  wny 
it  saw  things — which  was  not  our  way  at 
all.  The  United  States  now,  like  other  great 
nations  before,  had  a  powerful  opponent,  and 
our  reaction  was  one  of  Indignation  to  the 
very  idea  of  it. 

Thus  emerging  suddenly,  full-blown  like 
Athena,  after  decades  of  Isolation  and  with 
strength  unimaglned  in  any  other  time  or 
place,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  isolation- 
ist background  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced irrationalities  in  our  efforts  to  cope 
with  this  unfamiliar  and  hostile  world.  In 
some  ways,  it  is  surprising  that  we  did  as 
well  as  we  have  done.  For  there  were  limits 
on  our  irrationality,  which,  after  all.  was 
not  much  greater  than  anybody  else's.  May- 
be we  saw  reality  dimly,  but  we  were  not 
altogether  out  of  touch  with  it.  Maybe  we 
had  illusions  of  near-omnipotence,  but  they 
were  not  of  absolute  omnipotence.  Maybe 
we  suffered  confusion  about  Idealism  and 
realism,  but  not  complete  confusion.  Maybe 
domestic  politics  took  us  into  irresponsible 
foreign  policy  positions,  but  they  were  not 
totally  irresponsible.  On  all  sides,  and  In  all 
political  parties  there  were  leaders  who,  if 
they  did  not  clearly  perceive  the  path,  at 
least  perceived  the  awful  pitfalls:  who.  if 
they  did  not  stand  for  enough  restraint,  at 
least  stood  for  some.  And  as  the  harsh  im- 
pact of  the  real  world  crowded  down  on  us, 
we  began,  however  slowly,  to  make  progress 
In  our  adjustment  to  it. 

Today,   however,   the    limits  on   our  Irra- 
tionality have  been  challenged.    Isolationism 
has  been   Joined,  not  only  by  unrestrained 
participatlonism-lnterventlonlsm  but  also  by 
total  irresponsibility.     There  has  been  a  re- 
turn   to   the   know-nothings    of   more    than 
a  century  ago,  but  this  time  concentrating 
on  foreign  policy.     What  we  are  now  faced 
with  is  the  danger  not  only  of  isolatlonlsm- 
participationism  but  Isolatlonlsm-particlpa- 
tionlsm-know-nothlnglsm.    I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  platform  of  the  1964  Republican  Party 
adopted  in  San  Francisco.    Up  until  now.  the 
irrationalities  of  our  foreign  policy  have  not 
been  a  fundamental  issue  of  domestic  poli- 
tics.    Neither  party  has  had  a  monopoly  on 
irrationality,    nor    has    either    party    had    a 
monopoly  on  those  elements  of  wisdom,  com- 
monsense,  and  restraint  that  from  time  to 
time   have    found   their  way   into   American 
foreign  policy.     Indeed,  de.'spite  the  danger- 
ous  peccadilloes   of   John   Foster   Dulles,   an 
objective  analyst  might  find  more  of  these 
elements  in  the  Eisenhower  years  than  in  the 
years    immediately    preceding    or    following. 
The  recent  Republican  convention  changed 
all  that.     With  the  takeover  by  the  know- 
nothings,  the   proposed   Republican   foreign 
policy  Is  a  nightmarish  parody  of  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  ignorance,  wild  emotion,  and 
unrestrained  arrogance.     I  am  sympathetic 
with  many  of  the  alms  of  this  platform.    But 
as  written,  almost  every  foreign  policy  plank 
In  it  constitutes  a  rejection  of  fact  and  real- 
ity or   a  violation   of  the  most  elementary 
principles   of    international    politics,    and    a 
good  many  manage  to  do  both  at  the  same 
time.     It  is  a  document  so  incredible  that 
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one  could  not  take  It  seriously  wer.  i* 
dangerous.  And  when  seen  in  thY^lL****  * 
foreign  policy  utterances  of  the  L^^.  **** 
standard  bearer,  It  la  even  more  dTnpt,'*' 
Now  I  earnestly  hope  that  mv  ^l*^ 
about  the  Republican  platform^u^^ 
misunderstood  In  any  narrow  DftrH..\,  °*  ** 
This  is  not  a  political  »S^h  *  Hi'tSfv 
considerable  reluctance  that  I  use  h.tlv^* 
Jectlves  about  the  platform  of  onV^f  ^• 
major  parties  of  the  United  States  L^\ 
could  not  be  true  to  myself  as  a  schoi? *  ^ 
as  a  citizen.  If  I  permitted  the  idea*  f™^* 
lated  at  San  Francisco  to  go  undesCTlh^^,''" 
what  they  are  Just  because  they  are  in  VLZ 
platform.  The  Republican  platform  ifrll 
more  than  a  partisan  matter,  and  mo^  . 
suredly  I  do  not  speak  about  It  from  «!: 
standpoint  of  partisan  politics,  any  mr^ 
than  do  the  Increasing  number  of  lUsDuh^T 
can  leaders  who  do  not  go  along  with  t 
This  platform  Is  of  the  greatest  nation*! 
concern,  and  to  every  citizen.  For  almort 
every  plank  of  it  could  Jeopardize  the  to 
terests  of  the  United  States— no  matter  hw 
you  conceive  them— and  Jeopardize  the  rwt 
of  the  world  as  well.  If  it  be  part  of  c^ 
munist  strategy  to  extend  Its  influence  and 
isolate  the  United  States,  then  the  forelan 
policy  parts  of  the  Republican  platfo^ 
would  constitute  the  greatest  boon  to  com- 
munism since  the  Russian  revolution.  Even 
on  Its  own  wild  premises,  the  platform  does 
not  stand  up.  Par  from  rallying  the  nationi 
of  the  world  to  a  crusade  for  freedom  or 
anything  else.  It  is  a  recipe  for  Isolation  in 
its  worst  sense — unilateral  American  mili- 
tary Intervention  all  over  the  globe,  without 
allies.  It  would  undo  all  the  slight  advances 
that  have  been  made  toward  getting  out  of 
the  dangerous  cold  war  morass,  and  then 
proceed  to  take  us  closer  and  closer  down 
the  path  to  thermonuclear  war  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Now  in  making  this  strong  condemna- 
tion of  the  Republican  platform,  I  do  not 
wish  to  question  the  motives  of  the  men 
who  made  it.  That  they  are  ignorant  la 
obvious,  but,  as  I  said  earlier.  Ignorance  is 
no  monopoly  of  the  Republicans.  Essen- 
tially they,  those  who  made  the  platform, 
are  extreme  products  of  irrationalities  and 
frustrations  produced  by  our  past  policies, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  alike.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  responsible 
for  the  anti-Communist  hysteria  which  has 
left  deep  marks  on  our  thinking.  Both  are 
responsible  for  the  deep  misunderstandings 
of  the  nature  of  Soviet  conununism  under 
which  we  labor.  Both  are  responsible  for 
our  tendency  to  treat  communism  as  a  pass- 
ing phenomenon  over  which  right  combined 
with  might  can  triumph,  rather  than  a 
lasting  phenomenon  that  must  be  coped 
with.  Both  are  responsible  for  our  hopes  of 
"winning"  the  cold  war.  Both  are  respon- 
sible  for  the  unrealities  of  oiu:  Far  Eastern 
policy.  Both  are  responsible  for  our  con- 
fusion between  compromise  and  appease- 
ment.  Both  are  responsible  for  our  fixation 
with  security  through  thermonuclear  over- 
kill capacity.  And  It  is  out  of  these  irra- 
tionalities that  the  frustrated  know-noth- 
ings of  San  Francisco,  in  the  name  of  vic- 
tory and  democracy,  produced  their  incredi- 
ble recipe  for  the"  defeat  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  their  destruction. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  all  this  were 
simply  deceit,  to  fool  the  people,  to  get 
votes,  to  outbid  the  Democrats  in  the  Amer- 
ican game  of  "I'm  more  anti-Communist 
than  you  are."  But  worse  still,  I  fear,  Is 
the  fact:  all  indications  are  that  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
his  henchmen  who  wrote  the  platform  are 
sincere.  I  do  not  even  doubt  their  sincerity 
when  they  engage  in  what  seems  to  be  pure 
doubletalk,  such  as  urging  an  Increase  In 
our  military  apparatus,  preparing  for  war, 
reducing  Government  expenses  and  decen- 
tralizing Government,  all  at  the  same  time. 
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states,  even  given  our  present  policy,  has 
strengthened  his  hard-line  Communist  op- 
ponents. Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  If 
Senator  Goldwatek  were  elected  on  the  San 
Francisco  platform,  they  would  be  so 
strengthened  as  to  threaten  seriously  the 
present  Soviet  policy  of  accommodation? 
The  platform  says,  rightly,  I  think,  that  we 
should  not  take  sides  in  the  Soviet-Chinese 
dispute,  but  Its  whole  foreign  policy  could 
not  give  a  better  assist  to  the  Chinese  If  It 
had  been  written  in  Peiplng. 
Of  course,  all  these  matters  are  compU- 


v-n  thev  boast  on  the  one  hand  that  arrangement  is  possible.    The  Soviet  leaders 

^°'  l^nnever^su^ender  any  American  inter-  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  realities  of 

tJ>«y.***K.  nnlt^Natlons  and  then— In  the  the  thermonuclear  world.    They  clearly  seek 

g5t,  to  the  uniieu    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  method  a  detente.     We  are  not  obligated  to  accept 

■^*«nTm  "the  General  Assembly  based  on  their  terms  for  it,  but  we  are  obligated— if 

of  voting  m  V  ^^^  wonders,  be  ob-  we  want  our  Nation  and  its  Ideals  to  survive, 

population.  tha1>-<iespite  their  op-  let  alone  flourish- to  make  compromises  in 

"^?*^n_-Communlst    China    Is    certain    to  areas   that   are   not   basic   to    our   Interests. 

^      Into  the   U  N     sooner   or   later,   and  President  Kennedy  came  to  realize  this,  and 

**°i"pven  without'  China  It  would  be,  easUy  the  great  tragedy  of  his  assassination,  apart 

ihie  to  muster  a  far  greater  population  from  the  poignant  personal  part,  was  that  he 

^^^^te  aKalnst  us  than  for  us?    The  an-  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  doing  some- 

'^^'r   «.«  thpv  can  he  oblivious  to  It;  for  thing  about  it.     President  Johnson  realizes 

'^"    o^lo  could    with  sincerity,  draft  the  it,  and  there  has  been  reason  to  hope  that,     cated.  while  the  world  of  the  San  Francisco 

*^f*fThPforelKA  policy  planks  in  the  plat-  once  the  need  for  politicking  is  behind  him,     platform    is   foursquare  and   simple.    What 

"^     Vr^  inable  of  any  other  inanities  as  he  too,  will  try  to  do  something  about  It.     does  not  fit  it  Is  simply  rejected.    One  of  the 

iorm.  are  capau  ^^^  Republican  leaders  have  recognized  it     most   significant   developments   in   the   last 

"nr^on  there  is  this  repetitive  use  of  the  also,  this  truth  that  we  must  live  with  the      10  years  has  been  the  breakup  of  Commu- 

^-  freedom"  in  the  platform.    What  does  Russians  or  not  live  at  all.     One  can  argue     nlst  monoUthism.  the  rise  of  Communist  na- 

r^panT  D^es  It  have  a  single  meaning?  about  methods,   and    it   is   proper  that   we     tionaiism  and  the  appearance  of  Important 

^  it  mean  the  same  to  an  American,  to  a  should-about  how  we  should  get  on  with  It,      differences   among    the   various   Communist 

?^«e   to  a  Vietnamese,  to  an  African?     I  where  we  should  stand  firm,  where  we  should     countries.      ITie    Republican    platform    not 

Si  remember  when  senator  GOLDWATEK  was  compromise,  how  far  we  should  go  toward     only  Ignores  but  at  the  same  time  denies 

here  5n    Claremont    a    short    3    years    ago.  dlsa^lng  and  when.     But  the  Republican     this    development    altogether.     Communism 

He  talked  then  a  great  deal  about  freedom,  platform   rejects,  flatly   and   absolutely,   the 

The  Algerian  war  was  then  in  progress,  and  idea  itself 

the  Senator,   like   some  French   extremists.         "-- 

apparently  saw  in  it  a  Communist  plot.  He 
rejected  any  sympathy,  let  alone  help,  for 
the  Algerian  nationalists  In  these  words: 
"What  we  must  be  for  is  freedom.  The  in- 
terest of  freedom  must  always  be  first.     If 

the  Algerians  have  to  wait  for  independence  leave  it.    Such  a  policy  would  be  morally  in- 

In  the  interests  of  freedom,  this  is  too  bad  defensible  even  if  we  had  the  power  to  make 

but  freedom  comes  first."     Nobody  thought  it  meaningful.     The  United   States  has  no 

to  ask  Senator  Goldwatek  freedom  for  whom  God-given  right  to  police  the  world  or  to  de- 

and  from  what,  and  apparently  then,  as  in  termine  what  kinds  of  social  and  political 

San  Francisco,  the  question  didn't  occur  to  systems  other  people  shall  have.    It  is  dubi- 
hlm  either. 

It  is  for  this  nameless  and  amorphous 
freedom,  it  seems,  that  Senator  Goldwatek 
and  his  fellow  know-nothings  think  they 
must  be  faced  with  Armageddon.    There  is 


The  platform  calls  for  the  military  asser- 
tion of  global  American  Interests  including. 
Indeed,  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  and  elimination  of  whatever  Influence 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  have  outside  of  whatever 
borders  Senator  Goldwatek  might  see  fit  to 


ous  that  attempts  to  do  so  could  in  fact  pro- 
mote our  ideals :  certainly  some  of  our  efforts 
to  date  have  been  less  than  edifying.  Even 
more  clearly  it  would  not  ferve  the  interests 

of  the  United  States.     But  the  indisputable 

no  question  to  them  that  they  will  be  fight-     fact  is,  in  any  event  that  we  do  not  have  the 


\ 


ing  a  holy  war.  "The  struggle  today,"  Sena 
tor  Goldwatek  told  a  reporter  for  the  German 
magazine  Der  Spiegel,  "is  a  struggle  between 
Godless  people  and  the  people  of  God,  and  if 
you  want  to  put  It  in  its  basic  form,  it's  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom.  It's  now  world- 
wide. I  claim  that  one  cannot  live  with 
these  two  philosophies  forever.  Sometime 
there'll   be   only    one." 

One  Institution  that  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  holy  wars  is  the  Vatican, 
and  if  there  were,  in  fact,  a  struggle  between 
"Godless  people  and  the  people  of  God,"  one 
would  think  the  Pope  would  know  about  It. 
Yet  if  one  seeks  an  absolute  contrast  to  the 
views  of  the  Republican  platform  and  its 
standard  bearer,  let  him  examine  the  meas- 
ured plea  for  coexistence  made  by  that  great 
ecclesiastical  statesman,  Pope  John  xxm, 
in  his  Encyclical,  Pacem  in  Terrls.  "All  polit- 
ical communities  are  of  equal  natural  dig- 
nity," wrote  Pope  John,  "since  they  are  bod- 
ies whose  membership  is  made  up  of  these 
same  human  beings."  And  then  he  urged: 
"Spare  no  labor  in  order  to  ensure  that 
world  events  follow  a  reasonable  and  human 
course.  In  the  highest  and  most  authorita- 
tive assemblies,  let  men  give  serious  thought 
to  the  problem  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
relations  between  political  communities  on 
a  world  level  •   •    •." 

Now  the  basic,  fundamental  and  indisput- 
able fact  of  international  politics  in  1964 
is — as  Pope  John  knew — if  either  the  Soviet 
system  or  ours  wants  to  exist,  they  must,  for 
the  long-run  future,  coexist.  They  must 
either  achieve  a  detente  and  make  progress 
toward  disarmament,  or  the  dangers  of  their 
mutual  destruction  will  Increase  by  arith- 
metic If  not  geometric  proportion.  The  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  simply  cannot  be 
served  in  any  real  and  ultimate  sense  unless 
we  are  able  to  reach  the  necessary  under- 
standings with  Moscow.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  give  up  any  basic  Interests 
fundamental  to  our  security  or  that  they  do. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  an 


power  to  do  It  even  If  it  were  desirable.  To 
say  this  is  not  defeatism — we  can  well  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  our  own — but  it  is  sim- 
ply a  recognition  of  the  hard,  cold  facts  of 
thermonuclear  life  and  death.  To  assert  the 
contrary,  as  does  the  San  Francisco  platform 
Is  worse  than  know-nothlngism;  it  is  mega- 
lomania run  riot. 

Those  who  wrote  the  platform  call  for  the 
United  States  to  reassert  its  leadership  by 
repairing  NATO  and  other  alliances,  and  then 
they  set  forth  a  policy  that  could  not  better 
guarantee  the  desertion  of  our  allies  were  it 
designed  specifically  for  that  purpose.  No 
matter  how  much  our  allies  may  Join  us  in 
opposing  communism,  not  a  single  one  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  risk  its  fate — and 
the  world's — In  a  global  crusade  led  by  an 
atomic  Juvenile  delinquent. 

One  cannot  quarrel  with  the  desire  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  cold  war,  but  the  initi- 
ative called  for  in  the  Republican  platform 
is  the  initiative  of  lemmings,  intent  on  their 
own  mass  destruction. 

The  very  assertion  by  a  major  American 
political  party  of  foreign  policy  goals  de- 
manding dismemberment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  fundamental  disservice  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
great  hopes  we  have  Is  in  the  revision  in 
Soviet  Communist  doctrine  about  war  and 
peace  made  by  Khrushchev.  Fortunately, 
the  Russians  have  in  the  last  few  years 
acquired  some  sophistication  about  Ameri- 
can politics,  but  even  so,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  now,  in  light  of  the  San  Francisco 
platform  If  Khrushchev  has  a  few  second 
thoughts  about  how  much  the  American 
people  do  support  a  policy  of  detente.  After 
all,  the  Republicans  came  within  a  few 
votes  of  victory  in  1960.  Khrushchev's  ap- 
proach to  the  matter  of  coexistence  Is  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  Chinese,  and  they  have 
supporters  throughout  the  Communist 
movement  including,  doubtless,  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Khrushchev's  inability  to  reach 
substantive    agreements    with    the    United 


development  altogether, 
there,  is  an  even  more  amorphous  concept 
than  freedom.  The  platform's  treatment  of 
communism  would  have  been  wrong  enough 
10  years  ago;  today  it  Is  simply  ridiculous. 
Now  none  of  this  discussion  anticipates 
much  close  cooperation  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  any  event.  Come  what  may,  we 
are  adversaries  in  a  grand  competition,  nor 
Is  there  anything  so  unusual  about  this.  It 
is  a  competition  that  we  can't  win.  in  any 
absolute  sense  of  doing  something  so  that, 
suddenly,  there  won't  be  any  communism 
any  more,  but  It  is  a  competition  that  we 
don't  have  to  lose  either,  if  we  act  on  the 
basis  of  wisdom,  reality,  perseverance,  and 
restraint.  Indeed,  our  strength  in  this  com- 
petition is  great,  up  to  now  so  great  that  I 
see  only  two  ways  In  which  we  can  lose. 
One  would  be  thermonuclear  war.  The  other 
would  be  the  enactment  Into  policy  of  the 
Republican  Party  platform,  and  the  two 
dangers  may  well  be  intimately  related.  I 
do  not  consider  the  Soviet  Union  a  danger 
In  a  military  sense,  but  communism,  as  a 
philosophy  and  as  a  method  of  organization, 
could  endanger  us  if  it  were  to  sweep  the 
world.  I  should  say,  however,  that  at  the 
moment  this  Is  a  danger  far  less  acute  than 
that  posed  by  the  Republican  platform. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  would 
consider  it  a  catastrophe  of  the  first  magni- 
tude for  the  United  States — Eind  for  human 
progress — were  this  know-nothlng-lsolation- 
ist-extremlst  platform  ever  to  be  imple- 
mented. There  probably  is  not  much  like- 
lihood that  It  will  be.  One  cannot  have 
even  a  little  faith  In  the  American  people 
and  say  anything  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
platform  was  produced  out  of  the  Isolatlon- 
Ist-partlclpatlonlst  climate  of  American  life, 
and  one  can't  conclude,  therefore,  that  it 
will  have  no  support. 

Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  In  anyway  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  partisan  politics.  I  am  not  totally  ooit  of 
83mipathy  with  Senator  Goldwatek's  desires 
for  economy,  private  enterprise,  and  restrict- 
ed Goverrmaent  power.  I  can  well  appreciate 
his  yearning  to  escape  from  the  hard  world  of 
the  1960's.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  only 
we  could  return  to  the  1890's.  and  I  do  not  say 
this  sarcastically.  But  alas,  barring  a  time 
machine,  it  can't  be  done.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Republican  platform's  extreme  positions 
on  foreign  policy.  I  would  not  dream  of 
speaking  out  here  against  It  in  this  manner, 
regardless  of  my  private  views.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  criticized  many  of 
them,  sometimes  from  this  very  podium.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Democratic  plat- 
form win  prove  to  be  any  paragon  of  political 
virtue  or  wisdom,  and  shoxild  it  degenerate 
to  anything  like  the  Republican  platform, 
I  shall  attack  it  likewise. 


CX- 
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ma  Idng 
hoE  est 


to 
wha  «Ter 


Franiisco 


Thanking    you    in 
Yours  truly, 


advance,    I    am 


Mrs.  James  W.  Riley. 
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if  I  did  not  say  that  I  can 
Intelligent,  conscientious  Ameri- 
hl8  political  aSlliation,  who 
appose  utterly  anything   like   the 
platform  and  those  who  sup- 
Ir^espective  of  party.    We  shall  soon 
and  the  results  will  show  us, 
rorld,  how  many  such  Americans 
and  how  strong  the  know-nothing 
are.    In  a  very  real  way,  the  test 
of  the  viability  of  the  American 
rfystem  Itself. 

S^berger,  writing  of  the  Republi- 

the  other  day  in  the  New 

quoted   Karl  Marx   as   saying: 

ifepeats  Itself  first  as  a  tragedy,  then 

And   Sulzberger   commented : 

lave  the  farce  first."    One  can  only 

God  spare  us  the  tragedy. 
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Senator 

Senate 

Washingt^ 

Deab 
opport\uiif;y 
on  CBS 
mend 
truth.    It 
In  our 
need  of 
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know  the 
policy. 

Thanks 
There  are 
are  not  ale  ne 
Ver  r 


San  Fsancisco,  Calif., 

August  26, 1964. 
Morse, 
Otfce  Building, 
D.C. 

MoRSz:  I  wish  to  take  this 

to  thank  you  for  your  comments 

Tuesday,  August  25.     We  com- 

yoi*  courage  in  coming  out  with  the 

8  too  bad  you  are  in  the  minority 

This  country  is  badly  in 

courageous  commentary  so  that  the 

is  iminformed  and  badly  In- 

the  press  should  somehow  get  to 

truth  about  ovir  Immoral  foreign 
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ralio. 


wl  ich 


Hon ,. 

Seriate  Oi  L 
Washingti  n 

Dear 
copy  of  ^ 
American 

I  would 
you  have 
lea's  Invo 

Thank 


PS— I 
your 
matters 


Senator 
U.S.  Senate 
WashingH 

Dear 
admiration 
that  had 
you 

voiced  the 
that  is  th  It 
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in  the 
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candidates  and  their   platforms     take  two  steps  forward,  then  stepping  back     every  breach  in  the  wnii     ♦    ^"°  tleclaion, 
Ing  a  choice.    But  I  woxild  be  less      one.  clous  to  us  all.  silence  u  ^ 

There  are  three  people  here  whr,  ak 
your  expressions  with  deep  concern  Brwl^ 
lief  in  their  immediacy  and  rSn« ^  ^■ 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  co^d  JJ 
us  any  sampling  of  your  thoughts  that^ 
be  printed  up  for  distribution  by  vou^l^' 
Thank  you  very  much.  ^  ^       °®*- 

Sincerely, 


again  and  keep  up  the  good  work, 
many  who  agree  with  you — you 


truly  yours, 


Adolph  Fried. 


Si  INATOR 

y  JUT 


Marltth,  Mich., 

August  10,  1964. 
WatI^e  Morse, 

ce  Building, 
DC. 

Morse:    Please  send  me  a 
recent  speech  concerning  the 
attack  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 
also  appreciate  any  other  material 
irhlch  gives  your  position  on  Amer- 
vement  in  southeast  Asia, 
very  much, 
yours, 

(Rev.)  Edwin  L.  Knopt. 
admire    your    independence    and 
wiUiiigness  to  speak  your  mind  on  these 


:  ou 
Sin  ierely 


The  Rilet  Rock  Shop,  Inc., 
pring field,  Ohio,  August  10, 1964. 
A^ATNE  Morse, 


n,  D.C. 

Morse:  I  have  long  had  an 

for  you  for  being  one  lawmaker 

:he  coiirage  to  speak  out  for  what 

was    right.     You    have    now 

same  doubt  I  had  in  my  mind,  and 

there  is  a  very  good  chance  that 

States  had  been  the  provocatevir 

North  Vietnam  situation.     In 

been  looking  for  Just  this  thing 

for  a  nephew  of  mine,   a  West 

had  been  ordered  into  inten- 

several  months  ago.     He  is  now 

V^ietnam.     Of  course,  he  Is  not  an 

for  they  don't  train  just  one 

Ime. 

a  copy  of  the  speech  you  made 

in  opF>osltlon  to  granting  the 

power  to  intervene  at  his  dlscre- 

is   the    point?     What   are    we 

there   anyhow,   mixing   Into  the 

other   people?     We're  not   saving 

from  communism.     It  is  steadily 


Si  nator 


thou ;ht 


re<ent 
hal 


gra<  [uate 


have ; 
Se  late 


Wliat 


'  Elkins  Park,  Pa., 

August  8.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  previously  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  of  America  was 
fighting  this  current  war  in  Vietnam  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  to  withstand 
the  further  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  by  the  Communist  threat,  recent 
statements  which  you  made  have  forced  me 
to  reconsider  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  East. 

To  end  this  confusion  that  has  resulted 
from  utterly  contradicting  statements,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  factual  Infor- 
mation which  you  would  be  so  kind  to  send 
me  or  any  other  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  which  you  might  direct  me,  concern- 
ing this  most  grave  situation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yovirs  very  truly, 

Steven  L.  Keroes. 


Portland,    Oreo., 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator   Wayne    Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Recently  I  heard 
your  talk  before  the  City  Club.  I  find  that 
I  agree  with  your  views  on  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation, at  least  those  I  heard  in  your  speech 
and  based  on  the  facts  you  presented. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  no  business  there  alone. 

It  also  appears  that  the  administration  or 
at  least  some  of  Its  representatives  are  trying 
to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  an  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  same  kind  of  publicity 
campaign  was  staged  prior  to  the  First  World 
War  by  those  who  wanted  the  American 
people  to  accept  the  United  States  entering 
the  war. 

If  we  got  our  ships  out  of  the  places  where 
they  have  no  business  at  this  time  and  stop 
beating  the  tom-toms  we  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  retaliate  for  a  PT  boat  attack. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  was  not  to  tell 
you  things  you  already  know,  but  to  tell  you 
that    a    Republican    supports    your   position 
and  to  give  you  encouragement. 
Yours  very  truly, 
I  Peter   Voorhies. 


Campbell.  Calif-. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senator  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Although  I  am  not  one  of 
your  cojjstltuents,  nevertheless  I  would  like 
to  comAend  you  on  the  stand  you  and  Sena- 
tor Gritening  have  taken  opposing  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  given  to  our  President 
L.  B.  Johnson. 

I  wish  the  Senators  of  our  State  would 
have  the  same  intestinal  fortitude  you  have 
shown. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  B.  Kriesfeld. 


Point  Pleasant,  Pa., 

August  29.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  From  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  many  of  the  ideas  which  you  ex- 
press so  clearly  and  fearlessly.  I  am  In- 
debted to  you  for  your  article,  "Humpty 
Dumpty  in  Vietnam,"  from  the  Progressive 


VaL   SiGSTlDI. 

San  Francisco.  Calit., 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,        "^"**  ^^'  "**• 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sk:  I've  wanted  to  write  to  exwM. 
my  admiration  for  you  and  the  courage  vou^ 
shown  in  shedding  light  on  the  sordld-arrt 
sadly  obsciired— truth  about  the  ghaaSv 
situation  we've  been  embroiled  in  in  Viet 
nam.  It  means  a  very  great  deal  to  know 
that  there  is  a  voice  to  affirm  the  truth  tlw 
reality  about  the  corruption  we've  been  bud 
porting  with  enormous  funds  and  now  ever 
more  lives  in  that  antithesis  of  democrsCT 
South  Vietnam.  "w^cy, 

Many  thanks  for  your  affirmation  of  ^-^ 
late— badly  befuddled  ideal;  yours  is  the  tna 
Americanism. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

(Mrs.)   Sandra  Wallaci. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  28,  1964. 
The  New  York  Times, 
229  West  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  was  astonished  to  read  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  your  articles  on 
the  demonstrations  in  South  Vietnam 
(Danang  Rioters  Hit  U.S. -Run  Hospital. 
Aug.  27,  1964)  that  "Authorities  made  an 
effort  to  calm  the  mobs  last  night  by  simulat- 
ing a  North  Vietnamese  air  raid.  The  bands 
thinned  out  but  reformed  this  morning." 

Since  no  Communist  air  power  has  yet 
been  used  over  South  Vietnam,  either  by  the 
Vietcong,  the  Chinese,  or  the  North  Vietna- 
mese, one  wants  to  know  in  more  detail  ex- 
actly how  the  authorities  "simulated"  a 
North  Vietnamese  air  raid.  Did  they  drop 
bombs  and  strafe  their  own  people?  Did 
they  paint  North  Vietnamese  insignia  on 
South  Vietnamese  planes? 

Which  authorities  were  responsible? 

Finally,  if  North  Vietnamese  air  raids  have 
been  simulated  to  calm  South  Vietnamese 
mobs,  will  they  also  be  simulated  to  Justify 
"retaliation"  by  U.S.  planes  against  North 
Vietnam?  Is  it  beyond  doubt  that  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boat  attacks  were  simu- 
lated for  Just  that  purpose? 

The  Times  and  the  "authorities"  owe  us  a 
more  detailed  explanation. 
Yours  truly, 

Steve  Seltzir. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  27,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  Your  statements  In  the  Senate  and  In 
the  Progressive  (August  1964)  have  shed  new 
light  for  me  on  our  present  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  In  them  I  believe  you  have  irre- 
futably demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  our  pol- 
icy In  South  Vietnam  by  pointing  to  the 
disparity  between  this  policy  and  our  funda- 
mental commitment  to  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination for  all  nations. 

I  extend  my  sincere  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  your  courage  to  give  voice  to  un- 
popular beliefs  in  these  troublesd  times. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  F,  Conbai- 
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Brighton,  Mass., 

August  28,  1964. 
s«»ATOR  Morse:    Once  again   I  feel 

^*^,^tJ  write  a  letter  of  congratula- 
«<»°P*:  rnn  on  your  vote  on  the  Vietnam 
*'°°*  ^nt  bv  the  President.  I  agree  with 
*""^It  a  Deaceful  settlement  of  some  sort 
^"*  >S,  re«:hed.  The  current  civUian  un- 
""f  there  proves  your  recent  statements. 
Jle  happy  that  there  are  at  least  two 
LfScrs  of  congress  with  courage. 
Twould  be  interested  in  hearing  your 
^L  on  the  NATO  nuclear  force  which  we 

^e  I  am  against  it  as  it  seems  only 
?Sal  the  arms  buildup  in  Europe.  It  also 
^HtSs  the  nuclear  weapons  that  much  closer 
to  ^rmany  which  I  fear  greatly  as  a  mill- 

mry  power. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Tarpey. 


August  7,   1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
senate  Office  Building, 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

DiAB  Senator  Morse:  May  we  congratulate 

"  for  your  sane  and  forthright  stand  on 
Vietnam.  We  have  long  been  dismayed  over 
nl  foreign  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  We 
hMTtlly  endorse  your  refusal  to  go  along 
with  the  joint  resolution  supporting  John- 
S  mov4s  against  North  Vietnam.  You 
miKht  be  Interested  to  hear  that  at  a  June 
mwtlng  of  academicians  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
coUeee  ("The  First  Northwest  Faculty  Semi- 
nar on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace")  the 
members  unanimously  rejected  U.S.  policy 
In  south  Vietnam  as  unsound  politically, 
legally,  militarily,  and  morally. 

May  we  also  compliment  you  on  your 
trenchant  article  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Progressive  and  on  your  views  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964.  especially  those  per- 
taining to  military  assistance. 

We  win  reproduce  portions  of  the  Progres- 
sive article  and  distribute  it  throughout  our 
town.    Thank  you  again. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Bruce  Anawalt. 
LoRETTA  Anawalt. 

PS.— Please  pass  on  to  Nancy  my  very 
best  wishes  and  let  her  know  that  I  have 
been  teaching  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity for  4  years  now.  I  have  heard  some 
news  of  her  and  am  pleased  she  is  doing  well. 

Thank  you. 

B.  a. 

Portland,  Oreo., 

July  3,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Democratic  Convention  Headquxirters, 
Ccmrtel  Motel.  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.: 

Support  you  on  your  position  on  Vietnam. 
Hope  that  State  Democratic  convention  does 

likewise. 

Russ  Farrell. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

July  3,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
State  Democratic  Convention, 
Coos  Bay,  Oreg.: 

We  urge  you  to  pass  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  shameful  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  E.  Medinger. 


Gresham,  Oreo., 

July  3,  1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Courfel  Motel, 
Coos  Bay,  Oreg.: 

Congratulations   on   grovirlng   support   for 
your   good   stand   against   our   involvement 

Vietnam. 

Clarence  Bergqihst, 

Chairman.       Methodist       Federation, 

Gresham. 

Morse  Praised 
To  the  Editor:  Senator  Watne  Morse  Is 
performing  a  valuable  service  for  the  Ayieri- 
can  people.  He  appears  to  be  the  only  U.S. 
Senator  who  has  not  succumbed  to  the 
hysteria  carefully  cultivated  by  the  Johnson 
administration  during  the  recent  Gulf  of 
.Tonkin  Incident. 

His  role  in  the  present  southeast  Asia  crisis 
Is  similar  to  the  role  performed  by  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaPoUette.  of  Wisconsin,  during 
the  hysteria  that  dragged  the  United  States 
into  a  war  that  was  supposed  to  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  in  1917.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Senator  Morse  is  a  na- 
tive of  Wisconsin  and  was  raised  in  the  fight- 
ing liberal  tradition  of  old  Bob  LaFollette. 

Senator  Morse  is  absolutely  correct  in  his 
assertion  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  indeed 
seeking  a  predated  declaration  of  war.  The 
congressional  resolution  desired  by  the 
Johnson  administration  would  be  a  carte 
blanche  for  any  future  fait  accompli  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Pentagon 
might  present  to  the  American  people  in  the 
future. 

Apparently  we  are  now  entering  a  new  era 
of  international  anarchy  where  governments 
will  first  act  against  each  other  without  ex- 
hausting peaceful  remedies  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disputes.  It  is  an  unpleasant  truth 
to  contemplate  but  the  United  States  has 
now  decided  that  a  Pearl  Harbor  approach  to 
the  resolution  of  international  disputes  is 
sometimes  Justified. 

Senator  Morse  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  for  his  fight  against  the 
Pearl  Harbor  approach.  He  is  a  man  among 
sheep. 

Robert  E.  Nordlander. 

Menasha,  Wis. 


my  friends  and  others  to  see  the  light  and 
spur  them  into  action. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Mae  Levin. 


Ridgefield,  N.J., 

Augu.st  26,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  thought  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine 
stand  you  have  taken  on  so  many  issues,  and 
especially  on  the  speech  you  gave  condemn- 
ing our  meddling  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  that 
you  are  the  conscience  of  Congress  and  I  re- 
gret that  a  man  of  your  integrity  should  not 
now  be  acclaimed  our  next  President.  I 
have  followed  your  course  in  Congress  for 
many  years,  and  you  echoed  what  I  felt  I 
would  have  done  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
May  the  sanity  evinced  by  you  spread  to 
other  responsible  Members  that  they  may 
return  our  Government  to  pathways  con- 
sistent with  Christianity. 

Sincerely.  

Charles  Woodrow  Lauber. 


Gresham,  Oreg., 

July  3.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Courtel  Motel, 
Coos  Bay,  Oreg.: 

Dear  Senator:  We  beg  you  to  continue 
your  courageous  fight  to  bring  U.S.  military 
home  from  southeast  Asia. 

Mark  and  Corlnne  Chamberlin. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  6, 1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  commend  you  with  all 
my  heart  for  your  courageous  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  situation.  I  only  hope  other  elected 
representatives  will  follow  your  lead. 

I  agree  with  your  view  that  there  Is  a  civil 
war  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  and  we  are 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country. 

I've  sent  telegrams  protesting  the  involve- 
ment of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  California  Representatives 
James  Roosevelt  and  Charles  H.  Wilson,  also 
Senator    Thomas    H.    Kuchel. 

My  personal  opinion  Is  that  President 
Johnson  will  commit  political  suicide  and 
not  only  lose  the  election  but  the  respect  of 
the  American  people  if  he  follows  the  Gold- 
water  line,  which  is  to  escalate  this  so-called 
war  further  north.  His  alternative  is  to  be 
honest  with  himself  and  the  American  peo- 
ple and  present  this  entire  dispute  before 
the  United  Nations  or  to  use  the  methods 
you  recommended  for  solution  to  the  south- 
east Asian  problem. 

The  local  newspapers  do  not  always  print 
what  you  say  on  Vietnam  so  would  appreciate 
copies  of  your  speeches  regarding  this  sub- 
ject EO  I  may  publicize  your  stand  and  get 


Modesto,  Calif., 

August  27.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  forthright  stand  in 
regard  to  our  Involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 
There  must  be  many  more  among  your  col- 
leagues who  agree  with  you  but  are  afraid 
of  political  lightning. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much,  in  the 
estimation  of  our  military  or  the  CIA,  sup- 
port has  General  Khanh  among  the  South 
Vietnamese.  From  what  little  information 
available  here  It  is  exceedingly  smaU. 
Would  also  like  to  know  If  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  is  sure  that  the  attack  on  the  Mad- 
dox  and  C-  Turner  Joy  on  the  night  of  August 
4  was  not  perpetrated  by  General  Khanh's 
gunboats  in  order  to  involve  us  deeper  and 
thereby  make  his  own  position  more  secure. 
It  would  not  stirprise  me  if  he  should  use 
such  shenanigans. 

It  is  very  disconcerting  to  reflect  on  what 
kind  of  regimes  we  are  keeping  in  power  by 
our  foreign  aid.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  better  off  in  every  way  If  we  used 
that  money  for  slum  clearance  in  Harlem 
and  other  cities.  There  is  so  much  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  alleviate  those 
pressing  problems  here  at  home. 

Hoping  that  you  will  send  the  information 
requested   in   the   second   paragraph  above. 
With  the  very  best  of  wishes.  I  am. 
Yours  for  more  sanity, 

Stefan  C.  Charneski. 

AsHBY,  Mass., 
August  23,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  two 
U.S.  Senators  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions and  voted  against  endorsement  of 
President  Johnson's  orders  to  the  Navy  in  the 
recent  Tonkin  Bay  affair. 

I  do  not  like  what  we  are  doing  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  policy 
there  Is  helping  to  preserve  peace  or  build 
democracy  there. 

The  common  people,  as  usual,  are  the  suf- 
ferers. 

Why  are  we  not  giving  some  consideration 
to  President  de  Gaulle's  suggestion  that  ef- 
forts be  made  to  establish  a  neutral  region 
in  southeast  Asia?  Or  are  we?  How  can  we 
begin  to  support  the  ordinary  peasants  rather 
than  the  elite  ruling  class?  How  can  the 
shooting  be  stopped? 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  T.  Wilder. 
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Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

August  22, 1964. 

MOKSE, 

^uild^ng, 
,D.C. 
Senator  Mobse:  I  wish  to  commend 
rour  steadfast  opposition  to  the  un- 
war  In  Vietnam, 
i^nfortunate  that  in  the  TJ.S.  Senate 
only  two  courageous  Senators  that 
coxu>sge  of  their  conviction  to  speak 
a  war  that  we  have  no  busl- 
:>e  in,  and  it  is  the  best  interest  of 
people  and  the  world  to  pull 


art 


Amirican 


i; 


di:  Terences 
h  ive 


nuclear  age  the  only  way  to  re- 
is  by  negotiations  and  we 
the  instruments  to  do  Just  that, 
your  htunanltarlan  fight  for  a  world 
uid  brotherhood, 
trtily, 

Esther  Beckeb. 


Very 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  24, 1964. 
Senator JtfoRSE, 
Senate  C  fflce  Building, 
Washing  ton,  D.C.: 

I  appiove  and  endorse  your  position  re- 
garding phe  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Steve  Wilk. 

Walled  Lake.  Mich.. 

July  31, 1964. 
Hon.  WAJrNE  Morse, 
Senate  0  ffice  Building, 
Washing  )cm,  B.C. 

Senator:    Alt  praise  for  your  valiant 

flagrant    U.S.    aggression    in 

Keep    up    the    good    work.     The 

dont  hear  from  me  oftener  is 

)usy   bombarding   the   L.B.J.-Rusk- 

a  war  machine  with  protests  I  can't 

,ime.     (Copies  to  Michigan  Senators 
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Gritenino     has     sent     me     his 
on  the  subject  from  March  10  to 
1964 — the  fullest  review  I've   read, 
['ve   been   a   steady   reader    of   the 
Guardian  since  its  beginning,  and 
an  earnest  reader  of  Monthly  Re- 
World  Review,  and  the  Minority  of 
do  their  best  to  dispel  the  black- 
representative  press, 
appreciate  receiving   all  of  your 
on   the  subject,  past  and   futiire, 
send.     I  read  it  all  most  studiously, 
you    and    Senator    Gruening    and 
soldiers   for   peace   and   con- 
a  U.S.   economy  to  nonmllltary 
get  a  new  party  going  with  this 
objective? 
yours, 

R.  P.  Brede. 
of  others  who  would  value  copies  of 
Record  with   yoiir  Vietnam 


va  liant 
o 


over  3ue 


Re  5pectf  uUy ; 


Colin    D.    Keys,    Shanton,    Iowa; 

.  Sylvia  Trulln,  Howell,  Mich.;  Dr. 

Mrs.   E.    C.   Bancroft,   Hamilton, 

Miss  Judith  Bancroft,  Arlington, 

Mr.    Alexander    Brede    III.    East 

Mich.;    Dr.    Robert    Peebles, 

Oderlln,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec  Kra- 

tei ,  Independence,  Calif. 


Ml  3 

ant 
N 

Va 

La  islng. 


JOXTRNAL  SirPPORTS  MORSE 


we  wish  to  express  our  grave 
regarding   the   situation    in   South 
situation  particularly  tragic  to 
people, 
the  placing  of  the  entire  Vietnam 
before  the  United  Nations  and  the 
of  U.S.  military  forces  from  this 
s|>utheast  Asia  as  soon  as  United  Na- 
can  be  assigned, 
support  and  commend  Ore- 
Watne  Morse  for  his  forth- 
and  his  outspoken  desire  to  cor- 
phase  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 


Vleti  lamese 
\ir{e 


per  lonnel  < 


Se]  lator 
sta  Id 


Likewise,  the  Oregon  State  Democratic 
Platform  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
supporting  the  position  of  Senator  Morse. 

As  events  of  the  recent  weeks  have  demon- 
strated, we  are  fast  approaching  a  point  of 
no  return.  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  neutralize  this  area  of  conflict. 

I  Esther   Richards,   Clerk. 

Robert  Morris  Smith, 
Chairman,  Peace  and  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee, Religions  Society  of  Friends. 


Challenge  to  Press 
To  the  Editor  : 

It  has  been  an  open  secret  now  for  several 
months  that  our  Government  was  seriously 
considering  an  extension  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  Into  the  north.  At  the  same  time 
the  American  people  have  been  kept  unaware 
of  the  day-by-day  progress  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment of  Vietnam  and  of  the  most  recent 
policy  decisions  of  the  Government.  Now  a 
resolution  Is  demanded  of  Congress,  on  the 
basis  of  the  "Tonkin  Incidents,"  delegating 
the  power  to  make  war  in  that  area  for  an 
Indefinite  period  of  time  to  this  same  admin- 
istration. 

To  this  point,  only  Senator  Morse  has  op- 
posed this  unnecessary  and.  in  my  judgment, 
indefensible  policy.  There  has  been  no  in- 
vestigation of  the  supposed  "aggression"  of 
North  Vietnam,  nor  of  the  ulterior  designs 
of  the  administration,  in  seeking  this  grant  of 
extraordinary  power.  There  is  plenty  of  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  administration  is  tell- 
ing the  full  truth  about  these  "attacks."  In 
particular,  the  American  people  do  not  know 
the  prelude  to  the  Incident  and  the  role  of 
these  same  ships  In  aiding  and  abetting  South 
Vietnam  attacks  on  the  coast  and  Islands  of 
the  north. 

Since  It  Is  not  likely  that  Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  question  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion and  entirely  unlikely  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  Is  going  to  give  us  a  choice  by 
making  the  Government  give  the  full  facts  of 
the  Incident,  that  re.=^ponslbility  falls  on  the 
press. 

It  Is  incumbent  on  the  press  to  demand  the 
full  facts,  to  present  them  to  the  American 
people  and  to  reserve  approval  of  this  danger- 
ous and  covert  policy  until  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed openly  and  fully. 

In  my  opinion,  the  press  has  not  given  the 
American  people  the  critical  examination  of 
this  policy  which  it  so  badly  needs. 

J.   L.   TOBEY. 

Tolovana  Park. 


Too  Much  Power 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  August  18  issue. 
Mr.  Dearborn  of  Minneapolis  made  a  broad- 
brush  smear  of  our  U.S.  Senators.  An  answer 
to  part  of  this  attack  is  in  order. 

I  supiport  Senator  Morse  in  ills  opposition 
to  the  handling  of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  There 
Is  a  sound  constitutional  basis  for  this.  The 
right  to  declare  war  or  initiate  acts  of  war  is 
reserved  to  the  Congress. 

The  right  of  our  naval  force  to  defend 
themselves  against  attack  in  international 
waters  is  unquestioned.  When  we  go  be- 
yond this  and  launch  an  attack  on  another 
nation,  then  this  should  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  The  hasty  and  unauthorized 
retaliation  by  the  execiitive  department  was 
not  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 

Time  was  available  for  our  clear  warning 
to  North  Vietnam  by  authorizing  attacks  on 
their  supporting  facilities  in  the  event  of  a 
repeated  attack.  Tliis  would  undoubtedly 
have  discouraged  further  action  on  their  part 
and  dispelled  the  charges  of  "paper  tiger"  in 
Asia. 

Unfortunately,  congressional  action  came 
after  our  attack  and  goes  too  far.  It  yields 
to  the  President  the  power  to  engage  in  acts 
of  war  throughout  all  of  southe.ist  Asia.  This 
resolution  is  a  complete  abdication  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  these  matters  and 
place;,    no    limitations    on    the    President   as 


to  time,  place,  means  or  provocatin,. 
Will  our  President  in  1984  use  Ko^i"* 
P»ANK  J.  MnSaj     ■ 

^"'^  OjtIwjo. 

St.  Loms,  Mo., 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,        '*"^'"*  ^^'  ^Wl 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulation, 
your  stand  on  Vietnam.  While  vr."^"* 
almost  alone  in  the  Senate,  you  ha vp  xlr^ 
keep  alive  the  possibilities  for  a  furth-**' 
amlnatlon  of  our  policy  in  southeast  a^  '*" 
Sincerely,  '  *"*• 

P.  Richard  Singek,  m. 

WnrmER,  Cauj., 

August  25  'lottj 

The  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  my  ODDorb, 
nlty  to  compliment  you  for  what  I  wariZ 
a  very  courageous  stand.  In  your  recent  crlti 
cism  of  the  resolution  which  supported  Pred' 
dent  Johnson  and  our  provocative  action  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  You  were  obviously  S 
the  minority,  so  far  as  the  vote  In  the  Senate 
was  concerned  but,  so  far  as  popular  suoDort 
from  "the  people,"  I  am  sure  you  had  manv 
many  supporters.  '' 

I  personally  am  very  much  concerned  with 
the  trend  of  our  present  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States  seems  bent  on  lending  our 
support  everywhere— whether  or  not  It  |i 
requested. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  representatives  In 
Washington,  D.C,  begin  to  realize  that  their 
actions  Involve  the  lives  of  himian  belnm 
It  is  admirable  to  be  a  fervent  patriot  and 
support  our  elected  leaders,  provided  theae 
leaders  are  realists  as  well  as  patriots. 

Your  position  in  the  Senate  has  been 
unique  and  I  personally  have  great  admlia- 
tlon  and  respect  for  your  stand  on  Interna- 
tlonal  problems.  Keep  up  the  good  wort 
Although  I  can't  vote  for  you  personally  at 
I  am  a  resident  of  California,  I  support  you 
whenever  and  wherever  I  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  W.  Skedul. 

Seven  Valleys,  Pa., 

August  29,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  Just  discovered 
yesterday  that  my  letter  to  you  of  August  7 
was  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  found 
this  most  heartening — I  hope  It  will  do  some 
good  there.  I  have  not  given  up  yet  on  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Last  Saturday  I  par- 
ticipated In  a  demonstration  on  Vietnam 
locally  and  Tuesday  I  was  in  the  Vietnam 
demonstration  In  Atlantic  City.  I  am  also 
enclosing  a  carbon  of  a  letter  I  have  Just 
written  to  Senator  Clark. 

During  our  local  demonstration  we  handed 
out  one-page  sheets  quoting  you  and  Sen- 
ator Gruening  and  urging  people  to  wire  or 
write  the  President,  Senators,  Congressmen. 
You  may  have  seen  the  sheets  handed  out 
in  Atlantic  City — attempting  to  present  the 
facts  that  too  many  are  unaware  of.  Un- 
fortunately too  often  the  response  is  like 
that  of  one  man  in  Atlantic  City  who  saw 
the  large  type  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
crumpled  It  up  without  reading  It,  and  told 
me  I  was  a  Communist.  He  didn't  want 
the  facts  and  was  darned  If  he  was  going 
to  let  anyone  tell  him  the  facts.  But  It 
was  heartening  too  to  have  many  people 
say  warmly  "I  agree  with  you."  Often  these 
were  people  unlikely  to  write  to  their  Sen- 
ators or  Congressmen,  but  who  knew  that 
war  Is  not  the  way  to  change  men's  minds. 

So — let's  keep  trying. 
Best  wishes, 

Linda  SMrrH. 
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Senator  1 
stand  In  your  TV  appearance  last 


'^senator  Morse:  Your  bold  and  cou- 


k  vour  sincere  opinions  expressing  grave 
*'*^'      over  our  country's  involvement  in 


concern 


Nanuet,  N.Y., 
September  2,1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  From  time  to  time, 

I  read  small  excerpts  In  the  New  York  Times, 

from  your  speeches,  which  I  find  exceedingly 


As  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
I  travel  a  great  deal  and  am  anxious  to  dis- 
tribute your  speech  to  many  people. 

Wishing  you  continued  strength  and  In- 
creased success  I  remain; 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Feed  Batchelder. 


D     th  Vietnam  war  and  the  warning  that 
****     ^cipation  may  bring  about  a  major     interesting.     Likewise,  I  read  some  excerpts 
tW  P*^./^  Ado    roaa  mriRt  heartenine  and     of  vour  add 
war 


fn  east  Asia,  was  most  heartening  and     of  your  address  on  August  5,  with  reference      „        ,      Wayne  Morse 
'?  '^f „niv  felt  response  in  the  hearts     to  South  Vietnam,  which  I  found  very  in-      fJ^^/r^'Z'^l'^Hf^n 


Madison,  Wis., 
August  25,  1964. 


Znd  a  deeply  felt  response 
!h  minds  of  the  American  people.  Espe- 
I!f.iiv  in  the  hearts  of  our  mothers,  who  do 
■^want  to  see  their  sons  killed  In  a  sense- 
^  war  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening  from  Alaska  was 
^  rieht  when  he  said,  and  we  quote,  "all 
mnasa  is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  Ameri- 

We  the  listeners,  were  most  proud  of  you, 
Qenator  as  well  as  of  Senator  Gruening,  and 
,.  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  stand  in 
prote»tlng  the  unjust  slaughter   of    human 

Let  us  hear  your  voice  raised  In  strong 
nrotest.  again.  You  are  not  alone  in  this 
Lht  Thousands  of  Americans  are  with  you. 
We  hope,  that  with  the  help  of  people  like 
you,  peace  will  be  achieved. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

HYMAN  MOSKOWITZ. 


Cortland,  N.Y., 

August  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

VS.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
My  dear  Senator  Morse:  As  an  American 
citizen  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
independent  position  that  you  and  Senator 
GauENiNG  have  taken  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
If  the  press  reports  that  I  have  seen  accu- 
rately reflect  your  views,  I  am  100  percent  in 
agreement  with  the  position  you  have  taken. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  your  sec- 
retary could  send  me  some  material  from 
the  Congressional  Record  In  regard  to  the 
southeast  Asian  problem  and  in  regard  to 
your  position   on   foreign    aid. 

Let  us  hope  that  In  the  very  near  future 
that  peace  can  be  restored  in  this  wartorn 
area. 

Sincerely, 

James  P.  Barker. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

August  22, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  bold  and  cou- 
rageous stand  In  your  TV  appearance  last 
week,  your  sincere  opinions  expressing  grave 
concern  over  our  country's  Involvement  In 
the  South  Vietnam  war  and  the  warning  that 
this  participation  may  bring  about  a  major 
war  in  east  Asia,  was  most  heartening  and 
found  a  deeply  felt  response  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people.  Espe- 
cially, In  the  hearts  of  our  mothers,  who  do 
not  want  to  see  their  sons  killed  in  a  sense- 
less war  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  from  Alaska, 
was  so  right  when  he  said,  and  we  quote,  "all 
Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  Ameri- 
can." 

We,  the  listeners,  were  most  proud  of  you 
Senator,  as  well  as  of  Senator  Gruening,  and 
we  wish  to  commend  you  on  your  stand  in 
protesting  the  unjust  slaughter  of  human 
beings. 

Let  us  hear  your  voice  raised  in  strong  pro- 
test, again.  You  are  not  alone  in  this  fight. 
Thousands  of  Americans  are  with  you.  We 
hope,  that  with  the  help  of  people  like  you, 
peace  will  be  achieved. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Ginstoss. 


formative  and  an  analysis  one  doesn't  get 
In  the  dally  press,  radio,  or  TV.  I  would, 
therefore,  appreciate  so  very,  very  much,  a 
copy  of  your  entire  *talk.  And  so  would  some 
of  my  friends  who  likewise  have  been  sad- 
dened by  our  young  men,  who  have  bravely 
gi\en  their  lives,  and  have  questioned  "why?" 
I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  list  of  their 
names  and  addresses,  who  likewise,  like 
Diogenes  are  seeking  the  truth.  Will  you 
please  put  us  on  your  mailing  list  and  send 
us  a  copy  of  your  entire  address  of  August  5, 
referred  to  above?  I  notice  that  Senator 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  likevvfise  voted  against 
the  resolution,  and  I  am  therefore  mailing 
him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

Thank  you,  and  with  every  good  wish,  be- 
lieve me. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Rose  Portal. 
J.  Herbert  Allatt,  Nanuet,  N.Y.;  M.  Ack- 
man.  New  York  City;  P.  Campoli, 
Nanuet,  N.Y.;  P.  D'Addeo,  Monsey, 
N.Y.;  M.  Dickstein,  Nanuet,  N.Y.;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edelstein,  Nanuet,  N.Y.;  V. 
Eismont,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.;  Dr.  N. 
C.  Fine,  Nanuet,  N.Y.;  Dr.  E.  Garbus, 
Spring  Valley,  N.Y.;  J.  Garfinkel, 
Bronx,  New  York  City;  Dr.  H.  Grush- 
kln,  Nanuet.  N.Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Giu-lltz,  W.  Nyack,  N.Y.;  F.  R.  Horn, 
Pearl  River,  N.Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Kapelner,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Alex  Kelter, 
Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  N.Y.;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Lubetsky,  Pamona,  N.Y.; 
Mr.  Lance  Malklnd,  Pearl  River,  N.Y.; 
Mrs.  Helen  Lucas,  Radbtirn,  N.J.;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  Morlan,  Pearl  River,  N.Y.; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sperling,  Suffern, 
N.Y.;  Mr.  Thomas  Theise,  Pearl  River, 
N.Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wlggenhorn, 
Valley  Cottage,  N.Y. 

Yakima,  Wash., 

August  18, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  hard  to  put  into 
words  our  appreciation  for  your  dissenting 
vote  when  President  Johnson  asked  for  the 
resolution  to  step  up  the  Vietnam  war. 

Thank  God  for  you  and  Senator  Gruening 
who  stood  on  conscience.  It  seems  as  if  the 
rest  of  Congress  is  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

My  husband  Is  away  on  business  at  the 
present,  and  I  have  been  ill  Is  the  reason  for 
neglecting  to  get  this  note  of  thanks  to  you. 
He  and  I  have  been  alarmed  at  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  admired  your  stand. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Herb. 

Ridley  Park,  Pa., 

August  22,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  have  already  congratulated 
you  on  your  wonderful  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  official  Vietnam  policy.  However  in 
talking  to  my  friends  I  find  that  most  of 
them  are  very  ignorant  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary facts  of  the  situation.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  your  office  to  send  me  about  50 
copies  of  your  speech  In  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  resolution. 


Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to 
heartily  commend  your  vote  against  the 
Vietnamese  resolution  and  your  consistent 
stand  against  U.S.  presence  In  southeast 
Asia.  The  questions  you  raise  and  the  rea- 
soning you  present  need  the  greatest  sup- 
port— I  admire  your  sanity  and  courage. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Peter  Weiss. 


Elsinore,  Calif., 

August  24,  1964. 
Sen.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  accept  our 
commendation  of  your  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  August  5,  1964. 

We  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly,  and 
hereby  express  our  thanks  for  your  coura- 
geous stand  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Elsinore  Jewish  Women's  Reading  Circle. 
Aida  Beldner,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Bertha  Sldeman,  President;  Dr.  Rosa 
S.  Warben,  Mary  Magnus,  Anna 
Schultz,  Mary  Hafer,  Bessie  Zaretsky, 
Balna  Rival,  Zena  Goldsmith,  Rose 
Shapiro. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  22,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  cannot  understand 
why  so  few  people  care  about  the  truth  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  gratetful  for  your  constant 
efforts  to  bring  It  to  light  and  urge  a  realis- 
tic, nonwarllke  pollcy^but  I  am  terribly 
frightened  as  we  become  more  and  more  ag- 
gressive,  and   no   one   seems   to   care. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts — I  hope  for  my 
children's  sake  others  will  see  and  act  by 
your  light. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  K.  J.  ACKERMAN. 


Worcester,  Mass., 

August  25, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  your  position  and  that 
of  Senator  Gruening,  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

I  wish  that  our  Massachusetts  Senators 
shared  your  views  about  our  policy  there, 
which  is  so  disgraceful  and  dangerous  to  our 
country. 

Respectfully, 

Thurston  Taylor. 


Seattle,  Wash., 

August  10,1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  note  to  let 
you  know  that  you  have  my  support  in  your 
stand  on  our  involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  lost  a  brother  in  Korea  who  died  in 
support  of  a  dictator,  and  the  area  Is  still 
tinder  a  dictatorship. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  government  is  a 
military  dictatorship.  Up  north  the  Com- 
munists have  a  dictatorship.  So  what  choice 
is  there.  Is  our  side  better  than  the  Commu- 
nists? I  am  100  percent  for  pulling  out  of 
Vietnam.  If  the  present  government  can't 
stay  in  power  now,  after  several  billions  of 
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dollan 
to  fall. 


of  ova  military  aid,  then  It  deserves 


£  Incerely, 


Long  Bxach,  Caltt., 

August  25,  1964. 
Senator  Morss:  Thank  you  for  never 
dlsappc  Inting  me.  In  all  these  years  of  your 
senatoif  al  record. 

stand  on  Vietnam  was  heroic — and  I 

applaud  your  vast  courage  in 

out. 

47-year-old  cynical  citizen.    My  faith 

legislative  process  we  have  currently 

tried.     Then  you  speak,  and  I  feel 

Is   one  Senator — you  are   the  one. 

a  bit  like  a  fan  letter  to  the  Beatles, 

want  you  to  know  how  sincerely  I  ad- 

y(}ur  bravery  and  clear-mindedness. 

politics    so    sickens    me    that 
you  speak  your  mind   is  truly  an 
treatment, 
you  for  Just  being  you. 
^cerely. 

HzLTN  Bridget  Tetlxu. 
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Baltimore,  Md., 
September  5, 1964. 
Senatoi  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Difice  Building, 
Washir^ton,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  The  enclosed  letter 

editor  I  sent  to  the  Evening  Sun,  and 

can   see    it    was   published    in    its 
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Walter  P.  Mandich. 


sending  it  to  you  to  encourage  you  to 
the  good  fight.    So  many  of  us  are 

you. 

recently  a  Republican  candidate  for 

Congress  from  Maryland's  Seventh 

I  lost  in  the  primary  to  a  saber- 

Goldwater  Republican.    Even  though 
I   am    supporting    President 
in  his  campaign. 
a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  President 


all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely, 


Sylvan  M.  Shane. 


WiNTHROP,  Mass., 

August  27,  1964. 
I>EAR  Mr.  Morse:  Just  a  note  to  ex- 
sincere  appreciation  of  your  stand 
Tours  seems  to  be  the  only 
rilsed  in  opposition  to  our  big-bully 
here  and  I  feel  heartened  each  time 
rai  se  it.    I  don't  know  how  we  got  o\ir- 
;  nto  that  mess,  but  I  do  know  that 
n  llltary  force  Is  not  the  way  out  of  it. 
^  ote  for  you — alas — living  in  Massa- 
but  I   surely  can  send   up  many 
for  your  support.    Do  what  you  can 
oiir    vast    misinformation    about 
It  is  now,  and  may  heaven  help 


as 


Host 


gratefully, 

Mrs.  Faith 


B.  Whitman. 


Bttena  Park,  Calit., 

August  25,  1964. 
Senator  Morse:  Good  for  you.  Are 
only  man  In  the  Senate  with  any 
Or  the  only  one  with  any  courage? 
?  Whatever  the  case,  I  feel  a  moral 
obligation  to  let  you  know  that  I  applaud 
and  su  jport  your  position  on  Vietnam, 
^incerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Constance  D.  Haddao. 


Perkins,  Okla., 

August  26. 1964. 
Watmx  Morse, 
Washir^gton,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  congratu- 
upon  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
You  are  so  right. 


I  thank  you  for  your  courage  in  standing 
against   the   idiotic   reaction   of   other  sup- 
posedly peace-loving  officials. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Stout. 


I  Granville.  Mass., 

July  7, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  No  words  can 
express  my  pride  in  knowing  you  and  my 
thorough  endorsement  of  your  logic,  his- 
torical data,  your  international  law,  and 
your  practical  and  sane  diplomacy. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  open  stand  and 
the  vote  recording  that  you  did.  Please 
convey  to  Senator  Gruening  my  apprecia- 
tion of  his  stand  by  word  and  vote. 

Even  if  you  speak  to  an  empty  house  you 
have  some  who  will  hear  you  on  the  outside 
and  many  more  who,  in  days  yet  to  come, 
will  learn  of  and  commend  your  stand. 

I  have  written  my  humble  contribution 
to  newspapers  and  to  several  Senators  as  well 
as  to  Ambassador  Stevenson. 

May  I  receive  copies  of  your  speeches  if 
available  and  convenient? 

Is  there  a  grouping  of  opinions  by  com- 
petent lawyers  and  eminent  citizens  back- 
ing your  arguments  which  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  obtain  and  circulate?  I  will  try  to 
be  responsible  for  circulation  in  my  own 
town  to  the  extent  of  100  at  $5  per  mailing. 

If  that  $5  can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
otherwise,  please  command  me. 
CordL^lly, 

Hermann  G.  Patt. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah, 

August  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Good  Brother  and  Honored  Sir:  If, 
as  the  Good  Book  says,  "being  thy  brothers 
keeper"  be  honorable,  conscientious,  and 
considerate  of  your  fellowman  then  I 
hereby  christen  you  "All-American  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  today."  Were  I  in  your  shoes  to- 
day I  would  oppose  McNamara's  war,  and  his 
"yes-men  Senators"  as  do  you;  and  I  thank 
you  for  defending  my  sons,  and  other  sons, 
against  the  danger  of  fertilizing  Asiatic  soil 
by  their  blood  being  spilled  there. 

From  my  humble  position,  I  feel  the  U.S. 
Navy  attempts  to  convert  all  of  the  Pacific 
into  a  yankee  lake,  to  aline  the  crumbled 
British  and  French  empires  into  U.S.  colonies, 
of  pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  the  Viet- 
nam and  forcing  a  war  on  China  and  Russia 
is  only  another  Korean  rathole  that  John 
Dulles  engineered;  and  gives  growing  inter- 
national evidence  of  the  United  States  being 
the  breeding  ground  of  the  worldwide  wars, 
oppressors  of  the  backward  peoples,  and 
wreckers  of  world  peace;  and  very  clearly  out- 
lines the  bankrupt  state  of  U.S.  leadership 
and  diplomacy. 

Can  one  fail  to  see  why  "antl-yankee"  agi- 
tators make  such  staggering  gains  in  suc- 
cessfully maligning  the  United  States  and 
activating  crowds  (mobs?)  to  spit  on  Mr. 
Nixon  in  Caracas,  or  keep  Mr.  Eisenhower 
out  of  Japan? 

Expanding  war  in  Vietnam  under  a  smoke 
screen  of  "stopping  communism"  only  ex- 
poses the  truth,  the  real  truth,  of  U.S. 
design,  debunks  our  boasts  as  "defend- 
ers of  the  free  world  (?),"  and  will  make 
China  the  protector  of  Asia  from  the  "Godly" 
(?)   western  (Christian  ?)  United  States. 

As  we  sow.  we  shall  reap.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace said  "don't  send  tanks,  guns,  and  planes 
to  the  prostrated  nations — but  send  seed, 
plows,  and  food  to  them."  Voice  of  sanity. 
Today,  with  two-thirds  of  humanity  "antl- 
yankee"  and  many  others  leaning  that  way. 
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we  face  the  necessity  of  nuclear  Incin.,.*. 
for  our  opponents— or  cease  the^^^ 
death"  prescription  of  "Dr.  McNanW,  *^ 
his  coterie  of  collaborators— wwph  *^ 
others  of  the  NATO  choose?  Ceruini  '"^ 
war.  "uaiy  not 


war. 


One  more  Hh-oshlma  and  U.8   nrestip.  u 
in  irreparable  discard,  the  vaunted  i^ 
ship  is  repudiated  and  U.S.  "sphere  ofi  " 
fluence"  shrinks  to  our  shoreline 

To  one  of  your  grasp  of  facts,'  I  can  «ni. 
falter  in  your  shadow,  but  may  I  tonini 


God  to  give  you  the  wisdom  of  the  mm  .«„ 
fortitude  of  Atlas,  that  your  good  eflorte  bnu 
vail  to  turn  the  Senate  from  war.  to  a  humhta 


appreciation  of.  and  application  to  ou,.  «w 
cial  needs.  '    "  ■°' 

I  will  appreciate  20  copies  of  yom  u^ 
statements  in  the  Senate  against  the  naw! 
and  military  acts  in  Asia. 

Thanking  you,  I  am  always, 
Yours  in  respect. 

Joi  Ban. 

DtJNEErrH,  Ind., 

August  23, 19$i 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  A  belated  thank  you 
for  the  stand  you  took,  almoet  alone,  on  the 
Vietnam  actions. 

You  have  probably  experienced  a  lot  of 
hateful  opposition  on  this  account,  and  I 
want  to  add  my  encoiu-agement  and  thanki 
for  the  service  you  are  rendering  by  speaking 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  truth. 


Sincerely, 


Peter  N.  Eigxk, 


New  Windsor,  Md., 

August  22,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  your  article  in  the  August  issue  of 
Progressive  "Humpty  Diimpty  in  Vietnam." 
I  guess  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  logic  of 
yoxu"  position  from  the  newspaper  accounti 
but  this  article  is  very  informative.  I  would 
be  interested  in  receiving  any  copies  of 
sp>eeches  you  might  have  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  any  are  available.  I  have  always  re- 
spected your  integrity  ever  since  I  remembw 
seeing  your  billboards  out  in  Oregon  when 
you  ran  for  the  Senate  back  in  1944.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

William  P.  Ntci. 


Stockton,  Calit., 

August  30,  19S4. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  don't  feel  as  though 
my  letter  is  going  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  subject  one  way  or  another,  but  I  do  fetl 
like  I  have  the  right  as  a  voting  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  to  voice  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  feel  like  I  am  only  speaking  for 
myself,  but  thousands  of  other  Americvu 

My  topic  is  Vietnam. 

I  work  in  a  large  department  store  ud 
talk  with  people,  5  days  a  week,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  per- 
son who  is  in  accord  with  our  military  being 
in  Vietnam. 

Aren't  we  doing  Just  the  opposite  of  whtt 
we  said  we  would  at  the  Geneva  Conference? 

Conditions  in  Vietnam  have  shown  no  im- 
provement in  the  5  years  we  have  been  over 
there.  I  feel  like  thousands  of  other  Amer- 
icans, that  we  are  only  a  source  of  irritation 
by  having  our  military  dictating  over  there. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Government  of  VletMin 
could  be  more  easily  stabilized  if  we  wouW 
pull  our  military  out  of  there  and  deal  with 
them  on  a  roundtable  discussion  basis  and 
helping  them  to  achieve  better  and  mor* 
peaceful  living  standards.  Better  Bchooli, 
hospitals,  various  types  of  enterprises  to 
create  employment,  better  knowledge  of  agrl- 


196^ 

.^  ^  and  last  but  far  from  least  to  have 
«n»*lf!^love  for  one  another.    This  cannot 
*!!!«Twlth  rifles  and  handgrenades. 
**"*    !,mtary  men  are  a  source  of  rebellious 

°SLS?r^th  those  people  and  they  will 
SSt  S  form  of  aggression  as  long  as 
'*^i.  a  Vietnam.  I  do  not  feel  like  we 
*^TDloiting  ourselves  as  Christian  Demo- 
!l!!tg  in  the  methods  we  are  using. 
*^re  is  only  one  way  to  defeat  commu- 

.i;  »nd  that  is  to  show  and  prove  to  those 
!^le  that  there  Is  a  better  and  healthier 
P*°f '*  live  and  again  that  cannot  be  done 
Ji  toe  ''D^  as  I  say  plan  or  we  will  kill 

^"  be  my  whole  understanding  of  this  sit- 
«Sn  is  wrong  but  that  is  the  way  thou- 
-nds  of  Americans  feel, 
"^v  must  we  sacrifice  any  more  of  our 
Jg  husbands,  and  brothers  over  there 
SJi  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  by  their 

"Sfr/'Mr.  Morse,  fight  just  a  little  harder 
Ja  trv  and  get  our  leaders  to  see  and  admit 
Sat  they  a«  making  a  costly  mistake. 
TTTere  is  no  disgrace  when  you  admit  you  are 
ironK  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  take  any  more 
«,es  of  our  American  men.  A  Purple  Heart 
«  a  citation  of  one  kind  or  another  is  no 
reward  to  the  loved  ones  of  these  men  who 
gave  their  lives— for  what? 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  Molly  McGuire. 

GoLETA,  Calif., 
August  21, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse:  This  little  letter  is 
written  to  remind  you  that  those  all-too-few 
Americans  fortunate  enough  to  be  exposed 
to  an  undiluted  portion  of  your  political 
views  steadfastly  support  your  unswerving 
dedication  to  a  peaceful  world,  as  admirably 
seen  in  your  Senate  speech  on  the  southeast 
Asia  declaration. 

Your  example  Is  a  fitting  addition  to  an- 
other chapter  in  profiles  In  courage. 
We  thank  you, 

Bill  Wilde, 
Jacob  Dekken. 
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of  the  Geneva  accords,  and  not  to  take 
imllateral  military  action,  which  action  has 
Intensified  the  threat  to  the  peace  of  tne 
world,  flowing  from  the  violation  of  tne 
accords." 

The  above  remarks  of  Watne  Morse  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
May  21.  1964. 

August  22, 1964. 
To  the  Honorable  Senator  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  I  read  your  speech  defend- 
ing the  right  for  the  South  Vietnam  people. 
They  have  the  right  to  live  without  the 
United  States  to  Interfere  aggressively. 

And  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  with  all 

my  heart.  ,,,  , 

All  the  people  with  brains  say  we  will  lose 
and  the  goofy  generals  don't  see  it. 

My  best  wishes  to  you.  Senator,  for  your 
health  so  you  can  be  able  to  tell  the  goofy 
ones. 

Yovirs  truly, 

S.  A.  DaopoLL. 


August  23, 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  write  to  thank  you 
for  the  incredibly  courageous  efforts  you  have 
been  making  to  bring  an  open  discussion  of 
U3.  policy  in  southeast  Asia  (and  else- 
where) to  the  Senate  floor. 

You  stand  as  the  greatest  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  are  optimistic  that  the 
confrontation  with  communism  wiU  not  pro- 
duce world  war  HI. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  WiUard  Matthias  of 
CIA  suggestion  for  negotiations  may  be  an 
important  opening  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Thank  you,  ^ 

Robert  O.  Dotlb. 

HONOLTJLXJ,   HAWAH, 

September  2, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Just  a  note  of  en- 
couragement  in   line   with   your   stand   on 
the  South  Vietnam  situation. 

Sincerely,  „_ 

Wm.  a.  Myers,  M.D. 

Untted  States  Duty  Bot^to  to  Take  Vict- 

NAM  Issue  to  Untted  Nations,  Says  Wayne 

Morse 

"I  will  repeat  and  repeat  in  the  months 
to  come,"  vowed  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
"that  the  United  States  cannot  justify  send- 
ing an  American  boy  to  his  death  on  a 
battlefield  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  and  without  seeking  first  to  settle  the 
dispute  in  the  United  Nations. 

"What  is  happening  in  South  Vietnam  is 
a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  That 
puts  it  under  the  jvirlsdlction  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  file  a  complaint  before  the 
United  Natlona  in  respect  to  the  violation 


MICKLETON,  N.J., 

August  23, 1964. 
Senator  Cliftord  Case, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  The  situation  In  Viet- 
nam, and  therefore  in  all  of  Asia,  looks  more 
and  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  standing  of  the  United  States 
among  the  nations. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  re- 
cent vote  in  the  Senate  when  you  and  all  but 
two  Senators  voted  to  support  a  military 
dictator  who  very  evidently  has  little  support 
among  his  own  people.  I  can  understand 
the  pressures  upon  you,  but  regret  that  you 
did  not  back  Senator  Morse  after  his  very 
able  speech  on  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  arms  will  defeat  comm\inlsm 
is  the  theme  of  the  narrow  nationalists  who 
threaten  to  precipitate  a  war  to  end  civiliza- 
tion.   I  believe  that  any  such  armed  victory 
would  only  prolong  the  reign  of  communism, 
and  that  the  field  of  action  must  be  changed 
to  that  of  the  minds  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.     Our  own  example  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  that  we  have,  and  it 
has  been  contradictory  and  inconsistent  in 
many  ways.    I  am  convinced  that  our  troops 
have  no  more  business  In  Asia  than  Russia's 
have  in  Cuba  or  Hungary. 

Hoping  that  you  will  study  this  question 
more  carefully,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  W.  Ridgway. 


ing  as  Senator  Gruening  Is  also,  a  valuable 

service  to  the  American  people.  

As  Senator  Fulbright  has  on  occaaloo* 
remarked,  or  wrote,  "to  think  on  the  un- 
thinkable" is  a  salutary  exercise  of  reason  for 
anyone  In  Government,  or  for  any  citizen 

for  that  matter.  a^„*.>. 

I  suspect  the  major  portion  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  has  come  to  look  upon 
the  21,000  American  "advisers"  aa  Intrude™ 
and  heartily  wish  that  they  would  clear  out. 

There  is  the  appearance  that  local  dicta- 
tors are  holding  the  populace  In  thralldom. 
and  that  a  few  amongst  the  higher  ^^^]°^ 
of  thousands  of  American  "advisers  have 
established,  and  are  In  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing an  ever-tighter  dictatorship  over 
the  Vietnamese  military  Khanh  and  for  the 
Khanhlnate.  ^   ^  ^^. 

Our  local  press  only  published  an  excerpt 
from  your  recent  speech  on  this  "graveside 
matter.  This  appears  to  me  as  being  cen- 
sorship, which  I  think  does  not  befit  a  de- 
mocrary;  neither  does  It  seem  emulous  of  an 
honest  way  of  life,  which  thought  leads  on 
to  another,  that  being  the  question:  how  can 
"free"  world  become  much  free  without  con- 
structing a  great  society  based  and  but- 
tressed on   honesty  In  government  and   In 

^"if  available  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
reprints  of  each  of  your  two  speeches  recent- 
ly made  dealing  with  this  acute  problem. 

Sincerely, 

Conner  McGe«. 


Madison,  Wis., 
August  19,  1964. 
To  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  Congratulations 
on  your  Integrity  and  commendable  stand 
on  the  Vietnamese  resolution,  and  your  con- 
sistent stand  against  the  presence  of  United 
States    in    the    southeast    of    Asia.      More 
strength  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Denise  Noble. 

August  22.  1964. 
Dear   Senator   Morse:    Thank   God.   you 
have  the  courage  to  stand  fast  in  opposition 
to   the  insanity  of  expanding  the  war   in 
Asia. 

Continue  your  efforts  for  peace. 

Chester  Kinsy. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

August  18. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Our  Dear  Senator:  I  feel  that  in  raising 
the  question  of  what  otir  country's  business 
Is  In  South  Vietnam,  and  what  cost  to  us 
ensues  in  the  close-working  alliance  between 
our  Government  and  that  of  a  succession  of 
dictators  in  South  Vietnam  you  are  render- 


SwrrzEBLAND,  August  21.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 

^"DEArSroR^^MoRSE:  While  in  England  ^ 
read  a  brief  mention  of  your  stand  In  declin- 
ing to  give  anybody  a  "predated  check  for 
a  declaration  of  war"  in  southeast  AsU. 
The  press  once  again  failed  to  report  your 
views  and  facts  of  value  to  t^e  Publlc  but 
that  one  man  had  the  courage  to  s^fnd  by 
his  convictions— and  the  awesome  truth- 
was  Important  to  history. 

Events  since  that  moment  of  hysteria  seem 
to  have  vindicated  your  assertions  that  ^« 
United  States  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame 
as  North  Vietnam  for  any  incident  which  oc- 
curred there.    It  appears  that  the  Vietnamese 
mosquito  boats  may  have  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Afaddoi  was  the  same  vessel 
that  had  repeatedly  attacked  some  of  tneir 
islands-a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  appar- 
ently    The  vessel  or  vessels  that  attackea 
the  islands  may  have  been  merely  ships  fur- 
nished to  the  South  Vietnamese  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  possibly  escorted  to  the  scene  ot 
the  attack  by  the  same  patron. 

May  I  have  a  copy  of  your  remarks  made  m 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  that  "P^dated 
check"?  I  have  a  notion  that  they  wlU  be 
Important  to  add  the  historical  record. 

Enclosed  Is  a  brief  comment  of  my  own  on 
the  dh-ectlon  of  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia 
in  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  qnotlng  you— 
I  hope,  acceptably.    French  and  British  edi- 
tors were  and  remain  much  concerned  that 
some  trigger-happy  believers  In  the  omnip- 
otence of  alrpower  may  Involve  ,^  l^^^ome 
more  tragic  episode  before  the  elections  are 
over  and  I  hope  that  I  am  correct  ^  "sur- 
ing  them  that  such  U  not  the  Intention,  at 
least,  of  responsible  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration.   All  the  same,  it  appears  evident  that 
Hanoi's  restraint  or  caution  or  discretion— 
or  more  sanity  than  most  of  us  are  prepared 
to  concede  the  Asian  opposltlon-preventM 
the  enlargement  of  that  Tonkin  Incident  Into 
a  generaf  holocaust.     Men  with  that  mu^ 
sense  of  responsibility  might  be  worth  talk- 
ing to  before  shooting  up.    I'^o^dsayttiat 
a  more  effective  response  to  a  few  l^armlees 
shots  from  the  mosquito  boats  of  TonWn 
would  have  been  a  bombardment  of  those 
ports  with  bags  of  gift  rice  Instead  of  explo- 
sives, accompanied  by  a  warning  to  them  and 
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the  world 
lethal. 


Sin  :erely. 


Oil 


Sit 
(f 


Senator 

Senate 

Waahingt^ 

DSAS 

excerpts 
position 
Vietnam 
newspapei 

Encloseil 
the  local 
elate  It  ii 
your 
your 

Thanki4g 
heart  for 
Verr 


San  Joss,  Calet., 

August  20,  1964. 

^^ATNS  MOBSZ, 

ce  Building, 
.  D.C. 

This  afternoon  I  read  the  major 

your  speech  of  August  5  in  op- 

o  President   Johnson's   policy   on 

It  was  published  in  a  small  weekly 

published  in  New  York. 

is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to 

San  Jose  paper.     I  would  appre- 

you  would  mall  them  a  copy  of 

and  mall  to  me  five  copies  of 


speech 
8pee<h. 


you   from   the    bottom   of   my 
rouT  courage  and  strength,  I  am 
truly  yours, 

Donald  H.  Clark. 


Edftob, 
San  Jose 
San  Jose, 

Deab   S: 
20.  1964) 
the  peopli ! 
in  Vietnaia 
policy, 
consider 
what  has 

In  all 
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accon:  plish 
vUl 


Danny 
far,  so  goo^ 
right  now 
line  and 
point  Witt 
and  cut 
or  get  OU1 
men.     It 
Johnson 

Mrs. 
ployee,  Saii 
ment  with 
call  it 
wasn't 
policy  for 

GOLDWATEH 

The  theory 

will 

Vietnam 

now  that 

son." 
M.  D. 

"I  think 

slstent  witti 

into  war, 

a  tooth. 

cumstance 

I  hope  oui 

steps. 

cope  with 

tack  was  a 

crats,  as 

decisive 
The  Rev 
"Yes.  I 

standing 

backing 

time  we 
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that  the  next  time  might  be  more 


Edgab  Snow. 


San  Jose,  Calif.. 

August  20,1964. 


A  ercury, 
qalif. 

According   to   today's    (August 

'Inquiring  Reporter"  all  seven  of 

interviewed  on  the  "U.S.  Stand 

voted  approval  of  our  present 

Is   understandable  when   you 

^hat  they  have  read  so  far  about 

lappened. 
fairness  to  the  truth  I  would  urge 
the  major  excerpts  of  Senator 
speech  of  August  5,  in  oppo- 
resolution  in  support  of  Presi- 
s  action.    I  would  further  urge 
Reporter   to    make   another 
Lfter  the  speech  is  printed  to  gage 
on  the  issue, 
tnily  yours, 

Donald  H.  Clabk. 


San  Jose  (Calif.)   Mercury,  Aug. 
8. 1964] 

Repobteb:    Favor  U.S.  Stand  in 
Vietnam? 


Ipoyers,  food  clerk,  San  Jose:    "So 
As  long  as  we  stay  firm  with  it 
If  I  had  my  way  I'd  Just  draw  the 
,  "This  is  it.'    I'd  agree  up  to  a 
GoLDWATXR  who  wants  to  go  in 
;  the  supply  lines.    Either  get  in 
No  sense   wasting  dollars  and 
von't  be  a  campaign   issue   now. 
the  bite  out  of  it." 
Tewalt,  housewife-school  em- 
Jose:    "Yes,  I  do.    I'm  in  agree- 
hls  returning  the  Are,  if  you  can 
He  sort  of  showed   them  he 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
the  future.     I  don't  agree  with 
even  though  I'm  a  Republican, 
of  retaliation  with  limited  force 
Its  mission.     I  don't  think 
be  much  of  a  campaign  issue 
(trOLDWATEB  has  agreed  with  John- 


St«  wart, 


1he 


lut 


,  college  teacher,  Santa  Clara : 
action  Johnson  took  is  con- 
cur policy:  a  reluctance  to  get 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
'm  for  it  under  the  present  clr- 
If  they  made  a  major  change 
Government  would  take  similar 
now  we  should  be  content  to 
Russia  and  their  blnflf.     The  at- 
decided  advantage  for  the  Demo- 
Johnson  has  taken  a  strong  and 
p<  sition." 


Joeeph  Green,  pastor,  San  Jose: 

We've  been  long  overdue  in 

to  the  Red  forces.     We've  been 

more  or  less  since  Korea.     It's 

Bl^owed  our  colors.     Sooner  or  later 


do. 
up 
doivn 


we'll  have  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  problem. 
But  let  them  be  the  aggressor  when  It  hap- 
pens and  we  can  defend  ourselves.  I  sort  of 
go  along  with  Goldwater.  'Peace  through 
preparedness.'  " 

Becky  Lira,  high  school  student,  San  Jose: 
"We  Just  couldn't  let  It  go  at  that.  If  we 
did  let  It  go,  even  though  they  were  Just  little 
P.T.  boats,  they  may  come  back  with  some- 
thing bigger.  I  think  Kennedy  would  have 
probably  done  the  same  thing.  I  don't  think 
we  should  take  over  Vietnam.  I  wouldn't 
want  anyone  to  take  over  our  country.  And 
I  wouldn't  favor  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 
If  I  had  my  way  we  would  go  back  to  using 
pistols. 

Mrs.  Zella  Gallettl,  housewife,  San  Jose:  I 
don't  think  Johnson  was  correct  In  ordering 
the  recent  attack.  He's  definitely  Just  try- 
ing to  carry  out  Kennedy's  policy  down  the 
line.  To  me  this  is  good,  if  we  can  do  it,  as  I 
was  behind  Kennedy  all  the  way.  And  I'm 
sorry  Johnson  eliminated  Bobby  Kennedy. 
As  a  result,  I  don't  think  Johnson  has  a  very 
good  chance  now.  As  for  others,  I  don't 
think  anybody  should  comment  on  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  comments  on  Vietnam  or  otherwise. 
Just  Ignore  him." 

Jack  Vitale,  cement  plant  worker.  Los 
Gatos:  "I  guess  so.  I  guess  Johnson  did  the 
right  thing.  The  Russians  are  Just  waiting 
and  waiting.  They  could  step  in  any  time  if 
we  didn't  stay  right  after  them.  Johnson  Is 
really  tr3ring.  He's  holding  his  head  up  like 
anybody  else  would,  I  guess.  Cuba  is  pretty 
quiet  right  now  compared  to  what  it  once 
was.  Maybe  Vietnam  will  turn  out  the  same 
way  If  we  don't  let  them  get  ahead  of  us." 


'  Dayton,  Ohio. 

August  26,  1964. 
To  the  Honorable  Senator  Morse. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  standing 
up  to  your  beliefs,  even  in  spite  of  so  much 
opposition.     God  bless  you  always. 

I  will  be  praying  for  you  and  other  leaders 
of  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Betty  De  Long. 


'  York,  Pa., 

August  24,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  cannot  express 
deeply  enough  to  you  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  courage  and  integrity  you 
have  long  shown  in  the  Senate,  but  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It 
is  so  dlfflcult  for  us  to  really  get  the  truth, 
but  I'm  sure  many  Americans  feel  the  U.S. 
role  In  southeast  Asia  Is  unjustified.  It 
seems  as  if  we  deliberately  are  looking  for  a 
major  war  in  that  area. 

I  am  certain  that  you  must  feel  a  sense 
of  tremendous  frustration  standing  almost 
alone  In  your  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  war.  Many  of  us  share  this  feeling 
and  wonder  what.  If  anything,  we  can  do. 
Quite  a  few  months  ago  I  wrote  President 
Johnson  about  seeking  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam.  My  reply  came  from  the 
State  Department  stating  firm  opposition  to 
this  point  of  view  and  Including  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Vietnamese  situation  from 
about  1954  on.  This  did  not  seem  to  fit  with 
Information  I  have  read  elsewhere.  It  almost 
seems  that  we  ordinary  citizens  are  being 
told  what  the  Government  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve. This  Is  exactly  what  we  have  criticized 
so  strongly  In  Russia  and  other  totalitarian 
states. 

This  trend  toward  almost  a  party  line, 
the  activity  of  the  CIA.  the  strong  pull  to 
the  right  which  the  nomination  of  Cold- 
water  seems  to  presage,  and  the  almost  re- 
quired pose  of  being  tuff  that  politicians 
exhibit  makes  me  very  doubtful  that  a  world 
of  peace  can  ever  be  achieved.  Isn't  there 
something  that  can  be  done?    Perhaps  if  the 
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profits  could  be  removed  from  war  nr.» 
tions.  the  strength  of  the  milltax^iSj*" 
complex  in  foreign  affairs  would  be  ii?^ 
mized.  "®  °^^' 

Thank  you  for  your  lone  strong  voice    t, 

you  have  any  advice  to  peace  oriented  a^„," 

please   let   me   know.     I  plan   to  joK' 

protest  vigil  in  Atlantic  City  on  Ai  «' 

Sincerely,  ^    ^  ^■ 

Margery  h.  Dahn. 

Detroit.  Mich., 

August  21  1964 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  "*■ 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  courage  and  commonsense  in 
speaking  out  against  the  war  In  Vietnam 
which  you  have  rightly  called  Illegal  and 
unconstitutional.  Please  continue  to  work 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.  My  prayers  and 
good  wishes  are  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rosemary  Lambert. 

Menlo  Park,  Calif., 

August  18, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  During  the  past  several 
months,  or  even  2  years  I  have  written  dozens 
of  letters  of  protest  on  our  military  explolta 
in  Vietnam.  The  greater  ntunber  of  these 
protests  were  Inspired  by  the  lucidity  of 
your  reasoning  and  often  by  Senator  Grtjdn- 
iNG  as  well. 

As  you  say,  "our  leaders  counted  on  bluff- 
ing Communist  China;  but  she  was  not 
bluffed  In  Korea  when  the  whole  U.N.  was 
with  us,  and  this  time  we  have  not  one  single 
ally."  (Aug.  5,  In  the  Senate.  Quoted  at 
length  In  the  National  Guardian  Weekly 
Aug.  15,  1964.) 

I  am  appalled  that  not  more  Senators,  es- 
pecially Senator  Bartlett,  did  not  Join  you 
and  Senator  Gruening  on  this  matter.  I 
shall  write  also  to  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia, though  perhaps  Senator  Salinger  was 
not  yet  a  Member. 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully. 

Miss  INCEGERD  UpPMAN. 

P.S. — Another  article  by  you.  In  the 
August  Progressive,  we  have  Xeroxed  and 
we  are  distributing  copies. 

Berkeley,  Calif., 

August  21,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  held  an 
election  in  our  house  and  elected  you  our 
honorary  Senator.  This  citation  comes  about 
mainly  for  your  courageoxis  efforts  In  the 
Vietnam  crisis  some  2  weeks  ago  which  I  have 
avidly  followed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
But  It  also  takes  Into  account  your  past  and 
present  efforts  In  the  fields  of  foreign  aid, 
natural  gas,  space  satellite,  left  and  right  dic- 
tatorships, and  public  power.  Incidentally, 
I  have  not  yet  Informed  my  family  of  this 
vote,  but  since  we  vote  by  weight  and  I  weigh 
more  than  my  wife  and  two  daughters,  I'm 
sure  of  the  outcome.  I'm  positive  that  they 
will  move  to  make  It  unanimous.  This 
seems  as  reasonable  a  voting  procedure  as 
anything  the  antl  "one-man  one-vote"  peo- 
ple (Dirksen  et  al.)  are  talking  about.  It 
Is  certainly  better  than  "one-acre  one-vote" 
or  "one-cow  one-vote."  This  way,  the  more 
you  have  at  stake  (pounds),  the  more  your 
voting  power  Is. 

In  Wednesday's  New  York  Times  (August 
19),  the  headline  was  "Two  Hundred  and 
Eighty  Reds  Reported  Slain  In  Biggest  Saigon 
Victory."  This  headline  was  repeated  in  all 
the  local  papers  I've  seen.  When  you  read 
the  story,  you  find  out  that  about  500  Vlet- 
cong  took  part  In  the  engagement,  280  Vlet- 
cong  were  killed  but  only  10  bodies  were 
found.  That  Is,  270  Vletcong  (dead)  were 
carried  off  through  the  Jungle  by  the  230 
live  Vletcong,  fighting  as  they  went.    Thlf 
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♦«rv  seems  to  be  a  lie.  a  victory  of  press 
•^Lm  not  of  battle.  If  you  read  the  last 
"l^h  of  the  story  In  the  Times  (which 
^t^t  out  by  all  the  local  papers)  you 
^  rt  that  "First  reports  from  the  battle  scene 
wfcUcated  that  the  Vletcong  had  come  out 
^e  victor  while  losing  about  40  men.  How- 
„!r  Americans  said  today  that  the  Commu- 
nist death  toll  had  been  seven  times  great- 

r  ••  The  "first  reports"  sound  more  like  the 
^th  but  very,  very  few  Americans  will  ever 
realize  this.  Chalk  up  another  victory  for 
"nubile  relations."  Reporting  like  this  is 
the  reason  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  are  against  you  and  Senator 
Gruening  m  your  fight  to  bring  some  intel- 
lieence  into  this  dispute.  You  must  cite 
hard  facts  in  your  public  appearances,  not 
Beneralities.  if  you  are  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  American  public.  Such  facts  as 
the  admitted  violations  of  North  Vietnam 
(12-mlle)  waters  by  U.S.  warships  (Admiral 
Moore  In  the  New  York  Times),  the  viola- 
tions by  the  United  States  of  the  Geneva 
accords  (no  free  elections,  introduction  of 
new  milit.ary  equipment,  etc.)  must  be  pub- 
licized If  the  U.S.  people  are  ever  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Communists.  The 
American  people  must  realize  that  the  Vlet- 
cong are  mostly  South  Vietnamese  fighting 
with  captured  American  weapons.  This  can 
be  documented  in  the  American  press  but 
it  is  usually  buried  way  down  In  newspaper 
on  page  32  or  50.  These  are  the  facts  you 
must  publicize  if  we  ever  are  to  get  away 
from  the  battlefield  and  to  the  conference 
table. 

I  must  admire  your  courage  and  honesty 
In  speaking  up  as  you  have.     Please  keep  It 
up.    If  the  rule  of  law  is  not  triumphant, 
the  rule  of  death  will  be. 
Yours  truly, 

George  E.  Goldman. 

Madison,  Wis., 
August  24. 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  the  moral  courage 
and  clear  thinking  expressed  In  your  con- 
sistent stand  against  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  In  southeast  Asia  and  in  particular 
for  your  vote  against  the  recent  Vietnamese 
resolution.  Please  continue  your  good  work 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

Viola  J.  Graham. 


One  last  thing.  A  candidate  for  State 
assemblyman  in  our  district  (third)  is  the 
only  one  who  ever  said  in  his  public  words 
and  meant  it,  the  dirty  word  "peace,"  and 
no  CD,  and  civil  rights,  and  that  a  politician 
should  declare  his  sources  of  income.  His 
name  is  Bob  Robinson.  I'm  telling  you  be- 
cause I  hope  someday  he  meets  you  In  the 
Senate.  It's  one  spark  of  hope — then  you'll 
have  three  votes. 
Sincerely, 

Jean  Clarridge  Pelletiere. 

Burbank,  Calif., 

August  22,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  saying  "It"  and 
saying  "It"  and  saying  "it" — the  truth  about 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  Why  are  you 
and  Senator  Gruening  alone  In  your  stand 
for  a  Just,  rational,  humane  settlement  of 
U.S.  involvement? 

Many,  many  are  sick  and  cynical  and  dis- 
illusioned by  the  provocations,  arrogance, 
and  indefensible  U.S.  Involvement. 

Do  "keep  saying  It,"  and  never  stop  talk- 
ing. 

Thank  you  for  representing  so  many  who 
cannot  speak  for  ourselves. 
Most  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Black. 


Milwaukee,  Wis., 

August  22,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  I  believe  I've  told 
you  before,  I  respect  your  record  of  individ- 
ualism in  the  Senate.  You  and  Senator 
Gruening.  among  public  figures,  are  the  only 
two  I  should  trust  as  President  and  Vice 
President  of  our  country.  I  particularly  ad- 
mire your  vote  against  giving  Johnson  power 
to  extend  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

How  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  my  hopes  for 
this  country,  my  sadness  at  the  way  things 
are  going.  But  you  know  my  views  already. 
Essentially  they  are  your  own.  And  to  do 
unto  others. 

My  husband  Is  a  newspaperman;  I  am  a 
writer-editor.  Please  let  us  know  when  we 
can  do  something  to  help  you,  personally,  or 
anyone  who  loves  life  enough  to  know  we 
must  not  ruin  It  for  ourselves  or  others 
through  Ignorance  or  false  pride. 

What  can  we  do  now?  Shall  we  Join  the 
Democratic  Party  and  work  from  within? 
Milwaukee,  this  truly  charming  city,  is  too 
comfortable  and  insular  to  have  any  effec- 
tive peace  groups.  Tell  me  to  whom  we 
should  write. 


of  patriotic  cliches  and  thunderings  about 
freedom.  I  think  I  fear  our  Nation's  possibly 
well-meaning  stupidity  about  as  much  as  I 
fear  the  enemy. 

Please  change  my  address  on  your  mailing 
list   to   the   above.     Formerly,   it  was:    9198 
SW.    West   Haven,    Portland,    Oreg.     I    have 
now  become  a  rural  schoolteacher. 
Your  truly, 

Diane  E.  Abbott. 

P.S. — Even  if  the  tennis-shod  (shoed?) 
little  old  ladles  are  damning  you,  I  still 
prefer  your  kind  of  foreign  policy. 


St.  Ives,  Australia,  N.S.W., 

August  18, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  House,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  please  add  my  congrat- 
ulations and  support  to  the  many  you  must 
have  already  received  for  your  courageous 
and  sensible  protest  against  America's  at- 
tack on  North  Vietnam.  Many  of  us  in  Aus- 
tr.'-.lia  do  not  support  our  own  Government's 
foreign  policy  which  seems  to  be  merely  an 
echo  of  Washington  no  matter  what  occurs. 
We  would  all  wish  to  see  Ameflca  as  leader 
of  the  Western  World  but  fear  that  she  will 
lose  this  position  if  further  happenings  of 
this   kind   take  place   again. 

However  we  are  well  aware  that  even  In 
America  there  Is  widespread  dismay  at  the 
Idea  of  any  extension  of  war  In  southeast 
Asia  and  It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
to  know  that  there  is  someone  like  yourself 
In  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for  sanity, 
genuine  democracy  and  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Please  continue  this 
struggle,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  have 
the  wholehearted  admiration  of  all  Austra- 
lians whether  they  agree  with  you  or  not. 
Your  leadership  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  all  sane  and  sensible  people  every- 
where and  we  feel  sure  that  In  time  the 
American  administration  will  be  influenced 
to  feel  the  same  humanity  and  common- 
sense. 

Again  my  thanks  and  congratulations  on 
your  stand. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Mrs.  MiLLicENT  L.  Christian. 


Corvallis,  Greg., 
September  7, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  enclosed  clipping  will 
help  to  correct  my  present  address. 

I  am  anxious  to  encourage  you  in  your 
positions  on  southeast  Asia,  foreign  aid  cuts. 
and  civil  rights.  I  respect  your  courage  in 
the  stands  you  take  and  I  admire  your  wis- 
dom in  arriving  at  those  stands. 

Thank  you  for  the  things  you  send  in  the 
mall. 

Yours  truly. 

BoBB  F.  Brown. 


Blue  River,  Oreo., 

August  28, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  The  enclosed  article  was 
taken  out  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
this  morning.  Your  courage  in  making  an 
Issue  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  wonderful.  Your 
true  friends  are  mighty  proud  of  you.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

More  and  more  people  are  coming  around 
to  the  view  that  we  have  no  right  being  over 
there. 

I  felt  that  you  would  like  to  see  the  en- 
closed article. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Abt  Dust  an. 


Port  Orford,  Oreg., 

August  29,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  :  Your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
war  strikes  me  as  about  the  only  intelligent 
one  expressed  in  high  circles.    I  have  won- 
dered about  our  right  to  be  there,  regardless 


Talint,  Oreo., 
August  19, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse  :  As  requested  in  yoxir 
news  letter  of  August  12,  I  am  sending  you 
our  change  of  address.    We  would  be  sorry  to 
miss  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  any  reason. 

We  are  proud  of  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam 
issue,  and  applaud  the  courage  you  showed 
in  voting  against  the  recent  resolution. 

We   hope   you   will   represent   Oregon   for 
many  more  years  in  the  Senate. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Beagle. 


Portland,  Oreo.. 

August  18, 1964. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  don't  find  many 
areas  where  I  am  In  agreement  with  you,  as 
I  am  a  registered  Republican  and  believe 
more  in  the  Republican  principles  than  I 
do  of  the  Democratic  principals.  However, 
on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  I  strongly  support 
your  position,  and  certainly  admire  your 
courage  in  facing  up  to  overwhelming  oppo- 
sition. I  can't  help  but  feel  you  are  right  on 
this  issue. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  M.  Johnson. 

Parkdale,  Oreg., 

August  15, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Allow  me  to  express 
satisfaction  with  and  approval  of  the  stand 
taken  by  yourself  and  Senator  Gruening  of 
Alaska  with  regard  to  spreading  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  bestowing  on  our  Presidency 
the  blanket  approval  to  wage  war.  As  re- 
ported In  the  Portland  Oregonian,  although 
presumably  of  a  small  minority  (In  my  way 
of  thinking),  I  very  much  admire  and  ap- 
plaud our  esteemed  Senators  for  standing  up 
for  what  is  right  (but  unpopular) . 

A  group  of  Christians  whom  I  know  have 
been  praying  for  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
that  they  may  receive  divine  guidance  in 
directing  the  complex,  and  oftentimes  vex- 
ing, problems  and  affairs  of  this  great 
country. 

WhUe  I  am  at  it,  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  the  Senators  associated  with  you  for  the 
successful  effort  you  have  made  to  get  foreign 
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August  31,  1964. 
Senator:   This  copy  will  show 
l,ave  my  backing.     It  is  of  small 
I  know,  but  for  whatever  it's 
have  it. 

the  RxcoBO. 

R.P.S.,  Sr. 
[Copy] 

CoMPTON,  Calif., 

August  27,  1964. 
;  the  President  of  the  United 


lar 


,D.C. 

I  feel  constrained  to  write 

my  view  in  reference  to  the  par- 

of   this  country  In  the  military 

In  progress  in  southeast  Asia. 

c^viction  that  o\ir  engagement  in 

cannot   be   justified    on   any 


1  Lstened  to  the  oratory  at  the  con- 
Atlantic  City — most  of  it  beautl- 
and  Inspiring — I  note  that 
speaker   has    emphasized    the 
:  or  peace  on  this  planet  and  the 
of  this  Nation  in  the  quest  for  it. 
admit,  sir,  that  the  power  and 
of  this  Nation   is  an   important, 
the  most  important,  factor  in  the 
universal  peace  in  the  world 
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Eric  S.  Nance. 


adi  lonished  i 


me  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  in  all 

yet  candidly,  in  the  pursuit  of 

necessary  to  sacrifice  American 

,  may  I  ask  with  equal  respect 

what  person  is  willing  to  ac- 

indlvldual  responsibility  for  the 

V^ericans  thus  sacrificed? 

been  taught  to  understand,  by 

aid  down  by  the  great  lawgiver, 

supplemented  by  an  additional 

elucidated    by  Jesus   Christ, 

not  to  kill  oiir  fellow  men. 

:  ilr.  President,   Is  not — cannot  be, 

in  South  Vietnam,  or  anywhere. 

pretefasion  that  o\ar  part  In  this  conflict 

puriait  of  freedom  does  not  stand  up 

exp)sed  to  the  light  of  reason,  right, 

comn  onsensof 

Mr.  President,  please  let  us  find 

way.    The  lives  of  Americans  are 

to  be  offered  to  the  god  of  war 

a    useless    and    senseless    manner. 

you  for  your  kind  consideration  to 

I  beg  to  remain, 

Sinjcerely  yours, 

R.  P.  Smallet,  Sr. 
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Phoenix,  Ariz., 

August  27,  1964. 

StofATOB  Morse:    Having  written  to 

of  my  own  State  (the  first  time 

followed  that  advice  "write  to  your 

') ,  now  I  write  to  you.    He  was 

to  answer  my  letter,  but  all  I 

was   that   the   President   knows 

the  situation  than  anyone  else 

It  his  most  serious  consldera- 

how  do  we,   the    little   people, 

wants  and  wishes  known?     How 

in,  besides  footing  the  bill?     I  am 

of    that    "unspeakable"    situation 

What   I  want   to   know   is   this, 

the  reason  for  allowing  even  one 

i(  tmmunist  in  this  country,  when  our 

and    our    sons    have    been    sent 

away  to  that  miserable  place. 

to  fight  communism  and  rescue 

unfortunate  people  from  its  clutches? 

very  learned  but  I  have  followed 

situation  cloeely  enough  to  know  that 

biggijst  majority  of  those  people  do  not 

rescued,  actually  hate  us,  and  are 

us  in  the  back.    The  only  ones  who 

to  have  lost  the  will  to  flght 

(^es  opposing  us.    Still  we  insist  on 

there.    Is  it  that  we  would  rather 


lose  lives  than  lose  a  little  "face"?  You  can 
bet  that  the  lives  of  the  ones  who  think  that 
way  are  not  being  risked  and  it  Is  not  the 
lives  of  their  sons. 

My  husband  and  I  are  aware  that  we  have 
footed  a  part  of  this  bill  with  our  tax  money. 
We  are  not  complaining  so  much  about  that, 
although  It  represents  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
was  money  poured  down   a  rathole.     What 
we    are    complaining    about    (grieving    Is    a 
better  word)    Is  that  our  son  has  been  sent 
there,    as   well.     He    Is   our   only   child    and 
only  19.     He  made  the  mistake  of  enlisting, 
against  our  advice.    He  did  not  know  that  he 
was   going   to   go    to   the    other   side   of   the 
world  to  flght  something  that  needs  fighting 
right  here  under  our  own   noses.     Unless  I 
am  badly  mistaken,  Communists  are  lectur- 
ing   In   colleges,    are    given    the    privilege    of 
running   for  office,   and   are   behind   a   large 
part    of    our    racial    trouble.      Why?      Why? 
Why?     We  know  they  are  here.     I  am  more 
than  disgusted — I  am  outraged.     The  nearly 
200  Americans  who  have  laid  down  their  lives 
over    there    have    died    for    nothing.      Their 
deaths   have   served   no   more   purpose   than 
the  untimely  death   of   President  Kennedy. 
It's  Just  that  not  as  much  is  said  about  it. 
As  my  son  once  wrote  me,  "I  guess  that  back 
home,    this   is    Just    something    people    read 
about  and  turn  over  to  the  next  page."     He 
is  not  one  to  complain.    He  has  no  Idea  that 
I  am  writing  this.     I  would  like  my  name  as 
the  writer  of  this  letter  to  be  kept  confiden- 
tial.    I  am  not  ashamed  of  writing  it  but  I 
do  not  want  anything   worse  to  happen  to 
him.    He  is  doing  the  best  he  can  In  an  Im- 
possible situation  and  I  do  not  write  and  tell 
him  how  his  father  and  I  feel.     I  tell  him 
that  the  time  will  pass  quickly  and  we  are 
sure  that  he  will  be  all  right.     This  is  a  lie, 
for  every  day  Is  an  eternity  to  us,  as  it  surely 
Is  to  him,  and  we  are  torn  with  anxiety.    If 
It  were  for  something   logical   and   he   were 
defending  us  from  an  attack  here  at  home 
I  would  be  proud,  but  this  Is  not  so.     I  do 
not  feel  "yellow."     I  know,  as  I  said  before, 
that     the     ones     who     want     communism 
stopped  over  there  before  It  gets  over  here 
are   not    the   ones   who   stand    to   lose   their 
loved  ones  there.     If  they  would  open  their 
minds  and  their  eyes  they  would  see  that  It  Is 
here  right  now. 

I  doubt  very  much  If  our  sending  a  bunch 
of  bright,  shiny  bugles  to  Vletn.im  is  going 
to  raise  the  morale  of  our  boys.  We  had  bet- 
ter send  them  so  real  help  or  bring  them 
home  while  there  are  still  some  of  them  to 
bring  home.  I  know  that  you  have  had  the 
courage  to  state  your  views  though  they 
differed  from  what  nearly  all  the  others  have 
expressed.  Would  that  there  were  more  like 
you.  Perhaps  you  and  Senator  Dirksen  can 
work  for  us. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Jackson. 
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'  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

August  22.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  This  Is  to  commend  you  on  your 
courageous  stand  against  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Resolution  Supporting  Government 
Intervention  in  Vietnam. 

Many  American  citizens  entertain  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom,  moral  and  practi- 
cal, of  the  Vietnam  effort.  As  one  of  them, 
I  am  grateful  to  your  uncompromising  hon- 
esty In  speaking  up  for  me. 
Yours  Very  truly, 

Mrs.  Anne  Fkisbie  O'Neill. 


tlnue  yom:  efforts  to  prevent  the  cry  of  '•». 
member  the  Maddox"  from  leading  to  an  Im 
mense  and  destructive  war.     It  u  much  to 
my  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  for  your  i« 
election. 

Sincerely, 

Franklin  E.  Moq. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  27,  iflfi^. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  belatedly,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  stand  with  regard 
to  U.S.  Intervention  In  South  Vietnam,  i 
and  many  people  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
agree  that  the  Vietnamese  people  should  be 
left  to  their  own  '  ices,  to  settle  their  own 
problems  without  any  Intervention  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power.  Perhaps  there 
would  be  no  more  war  there  today  if  the 
United  States  had  not  given  such  support 
to  the  old  reactionary  reglm.e  nor  to  its  suc- 
cessor. 

I  wish  also  to  declare  our  support  of  you 
In  your  stand  on  civil  rights  and  other  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  legislation. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  Senator  Morse;  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  and  all 
peaceful,  freedom-loving  people  are  behind 
you. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  Bernstein. 

Bethesda,  Md., 
August  25, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  stand  against  U.S.  military  action  In 
Vietnam.  U.S.  intervention  In  Vietnam  Is 
causing  war.  not  peace;  supporting  force  and 
violence,  not  freedom.  The  Communists  are 
right  when  they  call  us  "imperialist  ag- 
gressors" in  Vietnam. 

An  International  conference  should  settle 
the  Issues  involved,  and  not  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Gladys  H.  Swut, 

Fort  Washington,  Pa., 

August  25, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Regarding  your  views  of 
stopping  the  shipment  of  American  boys  to 
flght  in  Vietnam  and  many  other  places  ex- 
presses my  sentiments  also,  and  I  am  with 
you  100  percent. 

I  admire  a  man  with  courage  who  speaks 
his  own  mind. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Louis  Stefan, 
Veteran,  World  War  I,  315th  Inf. 


Great  Neck,  N.Y., 

August  22, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  speech  on  Vietnam  and  for- 
eign policy.  I  wanted  to  write  sooner  but 
couldn't  manage  It.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  get  one  or  more  copies  of  your 
speech,  so  that  I  covild  give  It  to  friends  to 
read?  I  wish  many  more  people  were  aware 
of  the  points  you  emphasized. 
Yours  most  cordially. 

Dr.  Leonard  Frank. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

August  8,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  applaud  your  stand  on 
the  Vietnamese  war.    I  hope  you  will  con- 


Wyandotte,  Mich., 

August  21, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Newspaper  accovmts  and 
radio  and  television  news  broadcasts  haw. 
frankly,  confused  me  over  American  Intsr- 
vention  in  South  Vietnam. 
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Having  read  earlier  this  year  of  your  con- 
-m  over  American  policy  In  southeast  Asia, 
?^  both  interested  citizen  and  prospective 
ie^paper  reporter,  would  appreciate  having 
n  me  your  views  on  this  troubled  area. 
°  T^hans    by    sending    the    Congressional 
U^M  or   other   source   material    you   can 
meet  my  request. 
Thank  you  very  much.    lam 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  L.  Skinner. 


August  18,  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa'^hinaton,  D.C. 

DWH  Senator  Morse:  We  support  your 
stand  taken  In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  August  5. 
1^  against  the  resolution  to  grant  the  Pres- 
ident approval  on  all  steps  he  deemed  neces- 
sary "to  repel  any  attack  on  U.S.  forces  in 
southeast  Asia." 

We  urge  no  escalation  of  war— urge  im- 
mediate negotiations  in  southeast  Asia.  We 
have  no  business  In  Asia— this  Is  a  matter 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  settle 
without  our  men,  money  and  military  equip- 
ment. ^      . 

Get  out  of  South  Vietnam   now,  out  of 

southeast  Asia  now! 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Stockeb. 
Pomona,  Calif. 

Ann    Arbor,   Mich., 

August  19,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  writing  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  lonely  struggle  against 
the  horrors  and  Imbecilities  of  America's 
current  military  program  In  Vietnam.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  lamentable  fact  that  men  in  your 
position  must  deal  with  a  public  opinion 
that,  for  the  most  part,  is  dreadfully  mal-, 
mis-,  and  downright  uninformed  about  the 
events  and  issues  in  question.  Following 
Its  present  course,  this  American  military 
program  seems  Inexorably  destined  to  result 
In  another  unfortunate  (and  eventually 
highly  unpopular)  war  with  China.  If  that 
should  happen,  your  present  stand  will,  of 
course,  be  vindicated,  and  this  same  public 
opinion  will  (Just  as  monollthlcally,  no 
doubt)  howl  for  an  end  to  the  slaughter. 
Even  If  you  happen  to  be  "wrong"  In  regard 
to  Vietnam,  and  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  I  salute  you  for  your  courage. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  O.  Powell. 


propagandizing,  becoming  involved  militarily, 
using  economic  pressure,  financing  revolu- 
tions and  propping  up  questionable  govern- 
ments, outdoing  the  Communists  at  intrigue. 
This  we  are  doing  eslewhere  while,  here  at 
home,  we  are  doing  such  a  dismal  Job  of 
protecting  and  winning  some  of  those  same 
freedoms.  It  seems  as  though  there  Is  an 
unseen  hand  operating  within  the  Govern- 
ment which  Is  continually  Involving  us  in 
International  situations  which  the  people 
really  do  not  approve.  This  Is  probably  what 
President  Elsenhower  was  referring  to  In  his 
parting  address  when  he  warned  the  Nation 
about  the  threat  of  a  military-industrial 
combine  taking  over. 

We  should  look  to  our  own  internal  se- 
curity, take  care  of  our  own  shortcomings, 
live  by  example  and  lead  by  example  In  order 
to  sell  the  rest  of  the  world  on  what  we 
believe  we  have  to  sell.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  succeed  in  outstrldlng  dictator- 
ships, right  or  left. 

We  trust  you  will  continue  to  carry  on  the 
flght  for  truth,  freedom  and  decency. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  and  Ivy  McCullough. 


Tacoma,  Wash., 
August  18,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  commend  you  on  the 
position  you  have  taken  in  regard  to  the 
recent  Vietnam  crisis  and  for  your  courage 
in  standing  up  against  such  odds  when  every- 
one else  seemed  to  be  climbing  on  the  band- 
wagon. 

People  we  contact  daily  were  strangely 
silent  about  "the  action"  or  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  It.  This  we  believe  must  be 
due  to  the  tremendous  news  buildup  and 
selling  Job,  "brainwashing"  U.S.  style. 

It  Is  difBcult  to  get  the  truth  about  our 
foreign  affairs.  When  we  do,  months  or 
years  have  passed  by.  Then  it  is  too  late 
to  get  a  proper  public  reaction.  Members 
of  the  State  Department  have  admitted  that, 
when  they  thought  it  was  expedient  to  do  so, 
they  would  lie. 

One  thing  we  are  sure  of:  This  Nation 
seems  to  have  become  a  self-appointed  police 
force,  under  the  guise  of  protecting  free- 
dom around  the  world.  We  are  pushing  in 
with  a  chip   on  our  shoulder  everywhere, 


LOMBARD,  III., 
August  20,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Many  thanks 
for  your  August  report  and  your  reprint  of 
your  "individual  views"  which  I  read  with 
great  Interest. 

You  are  so  right  in  appraising  the  terrible 
implications  of  the  resolution  giving  the 
President  the  power  to  Initiate  war.  The 
press  has  given  scant  report  of  your  protest. 
I  found  a  sympathetic  account  of  it  In  U. 
Stone's  weekly  and  a  substantial  excerpt  of 
It  In  the  National  Guardian.  I  wish  I  could 
read  the  entire  speech. 

We  are  still  clinging  to  the  Inglorious  and 
dangerous  Dulles  policy.  It  was  Churchill 
who  propagated  the  cold  war  and  It  was 
Kennan  who  fathered  the  containment  pol- 
icy. Subsequently  Churchill  came  out  for 
coexistence  and  Kennan  repudiated  his  own 
policy  of  containment.  Both  were  great  to 
acknowldege  an  error. 

We  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  Treaty  but 
we  are  acting  as  if  we  had  a  mandate  from 
the  world  to  stop  communism.  We  are  still 
bucking  a  revolution  Instead  of  backing  It. 
We  are  throwing  our  weight.  If  we  want 
to  stop  communism  we  should  try  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  of  all  peoples. 
People  who  are  well  off  do  not  care  for 
communism.  We  have  all  the  ingredients 
to  do  this;  surplus  of  food,  knowledge  we 
can  share,  and  capital  we  can  employ. 
President  de  Gaulle,  In  spite  of  his  hauteur, 
offers  a  face  saving  solution  out  of  this  sit- 
uation but  of  course  nothing  can  be  done 
until  after  the  election,  lest  this  modern 
Alclblades  of  the  Republican  Party  charges 
the  administration  with  Communist  conspir- 
acy. 

If  our  policy  Is  faulty  In  east  Asia  it  is 
equally  so  in  Cuba.  As  long  as  we  talk  of 
crushing  Castro  the  Progress  of  Alliance  has 
no  chance.  The  money  we  are  pouring  into 
Latin  America  is  used  to  support  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  groups  who  are  sitting 
on  the  peoples'  necks.  The  United  States 
should  settle  its  differences  with  Cuba — as 
we  did  with  Mexico — and  help  to  flnlsh  the 
revolution  against  Batista.  This  would  de- 
tach Cuba  from  Moscow  and  put  the  fear 
of  God  and  revolution  into  the  hearts  of 
the  ruling  classes.  Incidentally  it  might 
create  one  quarter  million  Jobs.  We  have 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  no  amovmt 
of  beating  the  cart  will  make  the  horse  go 
forward.  We  ought  to  do  on  a  gigantic  scale 
what  we  now  do  with  the  Peace  Corp. 

As  a  tnftT)  who  has  such  clear  perspective 
you    must    have    moments    of    frustration 


about  the  way  events  are  shaping  up  and 
this  Is  one  more  reason  that  I  admire  so 
much  your  consistent  efforts  to  make  this 
a  better  world  for  all  people. 

'M'let  respectfully  yom-s, 

D.  D.  Basta. 

Watertown,  Wis., 

Auifust  20, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Morse:  According  to  the  voting 
record  you  are  an  independent,  not  a  con- 
formist. What  United  States  needs  Is  more 
guided  men  and  less  guided  missiles,  men 
with  guts  enough  to  defy  the  banker-mili- 
tary combine  and  return  our  money  system 
to  a  sane  constitutional  base. 

The  administration  in  Washington  claims 
they  are  dedicated  to  peace,  but  talk  and  act 
more  like  a  dictator  seeking  to  scrap  portions 
of  the  Constitution.  Why  does  the  admin- 
istration permit  and  support  so  many  pro- 
vocative incidents;  in  Germany,  Berlin,  Con- 
go, Latin  America,  Panama,  southeast  Asia 
by  U.S.  military  forces.  It  is  quite  evident 
there  are  some  trlggerhappy  personnel  in 
and  out  of  the  military  to  fabricate  false 
reports.  The  Spanish  American  was  sparked 
by  a  false  report.  The  bombing  of  Japan- 
ese cities  In  World  War  II  was  the  result  of 
a  false  report.  (Not  In  the  history  books.) 
Since  when  has  the  President  the  right  to 
start  a  war?  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
started  a  war  in  southeast  Asia  by  dispatch- 
ing U.S.  troops  to  support  a  ruthless  regime 
In  South  Vietnam  that  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple disapproved  of.  A  religious  waw?  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor  (spreading  the 
conflict)  by  sending  troops  to  the  Congo. 
Was  Congress  consulted? 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  want 
peace  it  is  imperative  that  we  prepare  for 
peace.  Creativity,  reasoning,  virtue  (will  to 
to  good)  are  the  only  road  to  peace  there  is. 
Thoughts  of  war  are  commodities  of  no 
value.  United  States  cannot  afford  to  prac- 
tice any  destructive  action. 
That  is  the  way  it  appears  from  here. 

H.  B.  Schaueb. 
P.S. — Do  you  have  a  newsletter  to  explain 
your  viewpoint? 


National    Unity,    but    at    What    Cost? 
(By  Robert  M.  Hutchlns) 

National  unity  is  a  splendid  thing,  but  it 
can  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  When 
misrepresentation  and  self -righteousness  are 
the  foundation  of  national  unity.  It  becomes 
unattractive  and  seems  unlikely  to  last. 

Our  record  In  Vietnam  Is  a  sorry  one.  We 
had  no  business  there  In  the  flrst  place.  We 
have  none  now.  We  must  eventually  with- 
draw. The  French  tried  to  hold  onto  Indo- 
china with  400,000  men.  They  were  driven 
out  after  suffering  172,000  casualties. 

On  April  21,  Walter  Llppmann  wrote: 
"The  truth,  which  is  being  obscured  for  the 
American  people.  Is  that  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment has  the  allegiance  of  no  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  people  and  controls  (even  in 
daylight)  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  territory." 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  since  April. 
Walter  Llppmann  now  says  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam In  order  to  be  a  great  power  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  only  beneficiary  of  the  extension  of 
the  war  will  be  the  oppressive  and  undemo- 
cratic regime  of  President  Khanh.  He  has 
been  screaming  for  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  is  not  because  North  Viet- 
inam  has  been  deeply  engaged  against  him. 

President  Khanh's  object  has  been  to  bol- 
ster his  tottering  government  by  involving 
the  United  States  in  a  full-scale  war  on  his 
behalf. 

To  gratify  President  Khanh  we  moved 
units   of    the    7th   Fleet   Into   the    Gulf   of 
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CTn»ERTiNO,  Calif., 

August  18,  1964. 

Morse  of  Oregon. 

Congratulations  on  yotir  vote, 

two,   against  the  blank  check 

of  Johnson's  retaliation  meas- 

lUalted  analysis  and  proposals  are 

■eln.     In  case  I  didn't  elaborate 
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Elton  R.  Maas. 


I  Manistee.   Mich., 

August   19,   1964. 
Deab   Senator  Morse:  You   will   find  the 
enclosure  very  interesting. 

While  Burchett  is  by  no  means  impartial 
he  has  been  right  far  too  often  in  the  past 
to  disregard  what  he  has  to  say. 

Your   fellow    Senators    need   to    read    this 
more  than  you  do.    Perhaps  some  will. 
Yours. 

John  W.  Harvey. 


Glendale.  Calif., 

August  11, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.^hington,  B.C. 

Senator  Morse:  I  read  with  much  Interest 
your  recent  article  in  the  Progressive  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  position  in  southeast  Asia. 
When  the  current  crisis  and  Presidential  res- 
olution occurred  only  a  week  after  I  had 
read  your  remarks  In  the  magazine,  I  waited 
anxioxisly  to  see  your  comments  and  vote  on 
the  President's  resolution;  your  bold  position 
reflected  the  courage  you  have  always  used 
in  the  Senate. 

If  at  all  possible,  I  would  very  much  like 
an  outline  of  your  lengthy  debate  on  the 
resolution  before  it  was  passed  last  week. 
Or.  better  yet.  I  would  enjoy  a  congressional 
digest  reprint  of  your  comments  if  you  are 
making  them  available  in  this  form. 

Thank  you  for  any  cooperation  you  can 
give. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  McCreary. 

North  Cvmberva-nv.  R.I., 

August  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mobse. 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Let  me  commend  you 
for  your  heroic  and  honorable  stand  respect- 
ing the  resolution  adopted  last  week  by  the 
Senate  apropos  the  Tonkin  Bay  ruckus. 

I  encourage  you  to  be  even  more  pictur- 
esque in  your  sense  of  indignation,  in  your 
matching  words  to  the  crime,  if  indeed  you 
have  proof  of  the  7th  Fleet  orotective  role  or 
actual  provocation  of  South  Vietnam  attack 
against  Vletcong  coastal  installations.  I  re- 
mind you  of  words  spoken  in  1846  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  and  in  a  sense  echoed  by  Johnson 
in  the  present  instance,  and  which  inspired 
Lincoln  to  (in  effect)  call  Polk  a  liar  follow- 
ing the  latter's  allegations  about  American 
blood  being  spilled  on  "American"  soil,  way 
down  there  at  Matamoras.  This  was  another 
of  those  fateful  moments  which  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  of  woe,  specifically  posing  the 
comic  ironies  of  face-saving  at  the  moment 
in  order  to  win  friends  in  Latin  America,  an 
enormous  historic  "blunder"  from  which  we 
still  haven't  grasped  the  retributive  payoff 
dictated  by  history,  the  main  ingredient  of 
which  is  still  of  H.immurabic  origin. 

How  poverty  stricken  is  our  leaders'  sense 
of  history.  We  have  culturally  and  exclu- 
sively been  geared  to  a  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate, to  what  momentarily  Is  to  be  gained, 
when  the  chips  are  really  down,  at  the  price 
of  what  multiplicity  of  Ironies  remotely  en- 
sue. What  beggarly  comfort;  e.g.,  we  are  at 
the  moment  expected  to  extract  from  the  im- 
poverished and  universal  headline  which 
aims  to  ease  our  fluctuations  of  nail-biting 
and  overwrought  tenterhooks  with  its  feeble 
assurances  that  "maybe  China  will  not  in- 
tervene." As  though  China  has  not  tucked 
this  "episode"  in  the  back  of  its  scheming 
noodle.  As  though  any  halfwit  doesn't 
know  China  bides  a  more  propitious  time  for 
some  grandiose  dole  of  historic  comeuppance 
aimed  at  flushing  this  incidental  arrogance 
of  this  chief  bastion  of  the  "Christian"  dis- 
pensation down  the  privy  of  history.  What 
a  dossier  of  our  lost  opportunities  could  be 
compiled,  as  you  yourself  truly  stated  in  your 
TV  press  interview  of  a  few  days  ago. 


Yours  is  the  long  view.  Senator  and  nr, 
that  basis  alone  you  qualify  for  the  rleht  i^ 
enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of  Influence  Ln  th^ 
highest  councils  of  Government,  as  countl«« 
of  your  contemporaries  ardently  wish  vmi 
did.  but  who  instead  are  perforce  comneUwi 
to  gape  upon  the  collective  mass  of  rubh!» 
stamps  who  play  their  role  In  this  stunlrt 
focus  upon  the  immediate,  via  their  prlmlov 
of  concern  with  momentary  political  for 
tunes.  '^' 

May  I  have  a  copy  (Congressional  Record^ 
of  your  extended  remarks  in  the  Senate  on 
this  U.S.  naval  Involvement  with  the  North 
Vietnamese? 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  A.  Habershaw. 

St.  Louis.  Mo., 
August  19,  1964 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Ever  since  you  made 
your  splendid  stand  in  the  Senate"  on  Viet- 
nam I  have  wanted  to  express  to  you  my  per- 
.sonal  thanks  and  admiration  and  to  pledge 
to  you  all  the  support  I  can  muster  in  trying 
to  change  our  national  policy  in  southeast 
Asia.  As  a  member  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  national  convention  In  In- 
diinapolis  from  which  we  sent  a  strong  reso- 
lution to  the  President  on  the  need  to  re- 
convene the  14-nation  Geneva  Conference 
and  neutralize  this  area  before  the  United 
States  is  dragged  by  the  course  of  events  into 
ever-increasing  expenditures  of  men  and 
money  and,  possibly,  into  fullscale  war. 

My  husband  and  I  have  written  strong  let- 
ters to  our  Missouri  Senators  expressing  re- 
gret that  they  did  not  Join  you  and  Senator 
Gruening  In  your  courageous  and  sensible 
stand. 

By  an  ironic  coincidence,  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  has  been  printing  chapters 
from  "The  Invisible  Government"  on  the 
CIA's  role  in  the  Cuban  crisis  during  Its  re- 
porting on  the  Vietnam  crisis,  and  some  of 
its  editorials  on  Vietnam  might  lead  one  to 
more  than  suspect  that  the  "coincidence" 
was  intentional. 

If  ever  you  should  be  tempted  to  waver  from 
denouncing  our  Government's  military  Inter- 
vention and  its  bypassing  of  the  commit- 
ments it  has  made  in  the  United  Nations  to 
resort  only  to  peaceful  means  of  settling  in- 
ternational disputes,  please  think  of  all  of 
us  who  have  no  voice  but  yours  to  express 
our  views  in  Congress  and  never  feel  that 
you  are  just  2  against  100  or  435.  You  speak 
for  the  thousands,  and  hopefully  millions 
who  sincerely  want  war  prevented  at  any 
cost,  and  who  are  not  being  correctly  repre- 
sented by  their  own  representatives  on 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
Very  sincerely, 

Eldora  Spiegelberg. 
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Dayton,  Ohio, 
August  31,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Covimittee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DE.AR  Sir:  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  memorial  speech  of  August  15.  You 
should  be  commended  for  continuously  rais- 
ing your  voice  to  demand  that  United  States 
withdraws  its  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and 
agree  to  negotiations  for  a  true  peace  In 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  masterly  and 
moving  expressions  of  your  speech.  Your 
cotirageous  convictions  that  peace  should  be 
fundamental  in  our  relations  with  southeast 
Asia  should  be  a  flaming  torch  to  guide  us 
all.  In  my  opinion,  you  are  one  of  America's 
great  men  In  our  generation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  H.  Metzgeh. 


Bronx,  N.Y., 
September  2,  1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
senate  Office  Building. 

^^^%^'a-K)r  Motlst:  Please  pardon  the 
informality  of  my  request  for  information. 
T  would  appreciate  your  sending  to  me  what- 
iver  documentation  you  have  available  con- 
cenilng  your  position  with  regard  to  US. 
nolicy  in  South  Vietnam. 
A  friend  and  admirer  of  your  courage. 

Jac  Radoff. 

Olymfia,  Wash., 
September  7,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Seiuite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  cloakroom  comments  on  Vietnam  un- 
(Lssailably  lucid,  reasonable,  and  of  high 
moral  statesmanship.  Too  bad  we  don't 
have  51  like  you  In  Senate. 

Helen  and  Carl  West. 

Vancouver,  Wash., 

August  22,  1964. 
Hon,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Johnson:  Since  I  have  vprit- 
ten  on  the  Vietnam  situation,  I  hesitate  to 
do  it  again.  But  I  have  spent  more  than 
half  of  my  adult  life  in  the  orient  and  hence 
am  deeply  concerned  with  what  happens 
there.  I  understand  that,  especially  in  an 
election  year,  you  are  pushed  by  many  in 
your  party  to  take  stands  in  Vietnam  which 
they  think  will  "save  our  face"  as  we  say  In 
the  orient.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
doing  just  the  opposite. 

I  keep  asking,  Why  are  we  in  Vietnam  in 
a  military  role?  Are  we  not  aggressors  In 
that  area  rather  than  the  North  Vietnamese? 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  actions  are  more 
In  self-defense  than  are  ours.  We  surely 
felt  that  way  in  the  case  of  Russian  aid  to 
Cuba? 

May  I  quote  from  the  Oregonlan  of  May  29, 
1964.  a  statement  by  Walter  Lippmann?  "Our 
cardinal  mistake  in  southeast  Asia  was  the 
decision  of  Secretary  Dulles  to  treat  South 
Vietnam  •  •  •  as  an  American  protectorate 
•  •  •  we  must  look  for  solutions,  not  by 
expanding  the  war,  but  by  taking  it  to  the 
conference  table,  whether  to  a  reconvened 
Geneva  Conference  or  the  United  Nations  or 
both."  I  agree.  I  realize  that  this  Is  a 
situation  which  you  inherited,  but  I  hope  you 
will  have  the  courage  and  vision  to  change 
the  trend. 

I  hate  to  see  communism  make  gains,  but 
when  we  make  our  major  action  military 
rather  than  social  and  economic,  I  believe 
that  we  are  helping  rather  than  hurting  the 
Communist  cause.  As  I  have  said  in  earlier 
letters  and  wires.  I  feel  that,  for  the  peace  of 
the  v;orld  as  well  as  for  our  own  democratic 
heritage,  we  should  withdraw  from  military 
action  in  that  area,  especially  as  we  are  not 
supporting  democracy  in  the  regimes  we  favor 
there,  any  more  than  communism  does. 

I  pray  God  that  my  beloved  Nation  may 
not  be  taking  action  which  will  destroy  all 
that  we  really  believe  In. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

EniTR  S.  ROSDER. 

P.S. — Thanks  for  the  strong  stand  you  have 
taken  on  this  Issue.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  support  you. 

E.S.R. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

Au^tLst  13,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  were  heartened  by  your 
August  5  speech  In  opposition  to  "a  predated 
declaration  of  war,"  in  your  words. 


We  feel  your  speech  of  such  vital  concern 
to  students  that  we  would  like  to  obtain  re- 
prints if  possible.  If  you  have  reprints  avail- 
able, we  should  very  much  like  to  mall  them 
to  150  key  members  of  SDS  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Douglas  Ireland, 
National  Staff,  SDS. 


Ashland,  Oreg., 
September  5.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  put  me  on 
your  mailing  list  for  Senator  Morse  reports. 
I  am  a  relatively  new  resident  of  the  State — 
21/2  years — and  am  looking  forward  to  a  long 
residency. 

You  have  my  support  on  Vietnam.    I  feel 
we  do  not  belong  there,  and  I  would  be  very 
happy  if  we  could  get  out. 
Sincerely, 

Sanford  Goodman. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

August  26,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  recently 
expressed  convictions  on  the  "tragedy  of 
Vietnam,"  are  worthy  of  highest  commenda- 
tion. Subsequent  events  confirm  my  deep 
personal  feeling  that  citizens  of  that  war- 
torn  land  are  tired  of  the  strife  and  dlvlslve- 
ness  which  confront  them  dally.  I  hope  you 
and  all  of  us  will  keep  proclaiming  that  there 
Is  a  better  way  than  the  one  we  now  support. 
Warm  personal  regards, 
Cordially  yo\u-s, 

A.  Raymond  Grant. 


Albany,  Oreg., 
August  31,  1964. 
We  agree  with  your  stand  on  pvilllng  out  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Don  Stoops,  Republican. 
Nancy  Stoops,  Democrat. 


the  open  bo  that  I  can  closely  examine  the 
facts. 

This  Is  my  first  letter  to  a  political  figure. 
I  was  not  a  registered  voter  until  you  were 
defeated  by  Kennedy  in  the  Oregon  primary. 
I  didn't  think  he  could  do  it.  When  he  did, 
I  figured  it  was  time  to  register. 

My  main  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to 
show  my  old  address  which  was  1895  City 
View  Street,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  and  my  new 
address  which  is  2961  AUane  Street,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  PlCEise  keep  sending  me  the  "Senator 
Morse  Reports"  so  that  I  may  be  better  in- 
formed. Keep  up  your  outstanding  work. 
Sincerely, 

Lloyd  Landers. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

August  17, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

<    Dear   Wayne:  Just   time  for   a  few  lines 
between  coaches'  meeting  and  summer  job. 

I've  been  meaning  to  write  for  the  last 
week  and  a  half,  and  your  newsletter  today 
served  to  jog  my  inattention.  I  Imagine 
you  are  receiving  some  pretty  hot  replies  to 
your  Vietnam  stand;  I  hope  I  can  In  some 
way  alleviate  at  least  one  of  these  by  saj^ng 
sincerely  that  I  believe  your  position  Is  not 
only  extremely  well  taken,  but  also  coura- 
geously maintained  In  the  face  of  "gung  ho" 
emotionalism. 

Keep  up  the  fine  representation.  I  might 
add.  for  your  possible  benefit,  that  the  most 
difficult  bastion  of  Ignorance  I  have  en- 
countered in  the  whole  matter  Is  that  of  the 
war  status;  I.e.,  that  the  United  States  com- 
mitted an  act  of  war  when  it  attacked  the 
North  Vietnam  mainland.  Stress  this,  it's 
important. 

Thank  yoU,  Senator. 

Donn  C.  Beck. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

August  26,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  talked  to  dozens  of 
my  friends,  and  many  other  people,  and 
their  universal  opinion  is  that  In  the  matter 
of  war  with  Vietnam  you  are  doing  a  fine 
job  In  opposing  it. 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  the  action  and  provo- 
cation of  Ike,  Dulles,  and  the  great  engineer. 
Hoover,  has  not  had  us  bombed  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  There  are  some  people,  I  sup- 
pose, who  don't  agree  with  you,  but  my 
contacts  with  people  give  me  98  percent  who 
think  that  you  are  doing  a  fine  job. 

Allen  F.  Wilkinson. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

August  22, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  support  of 
yoiu:  stand  on  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  there  is  no  solution  the  way 
things  are  going.  I  am  75  years  of  age  and 
can  look  back  and  see  where  often  the  popu- 
lar view  was  100  percent  wrong. 

The  military  is  too  powerful  and  wasteful 
and  should  be  controlled. 
Best  wishes, 

Robert  Lonthold. 

Eugene.  Oreg, 
August  19,1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  f'ommend  you  for  your  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  affair.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  you  and  your  colleague  from 
Alaska.  You  are  doing  outstanding  work  and 
are  not  afraid  to  say  what  you  believe  re- 
gardless of  political  consequences.  You  are 
to  be  admired  for  this.  Even  If  I  didn't  agree 
with  you,  you  have  brought  situations  Into 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
August  19, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  finally  succeeded  in  seeing 
the  full  text  of  your  speech  In  the  Senate  on 
August  7,  of  which  our  press  gave  us  only  a 
brief  and  entirely  inadequate  account.  All 
the  more  can  I  now  tell  you  of  my  admiration 
for  your  clearsightedness  and  courage  in 
speaking  up  on  an  occasion  when  too  many 
of  your  colleagues,  even  those  who  claim  to 
be  ready  for  "unthinkable  thoughts,"  lost  all 
sense  of  proportion. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  a  research  scholar  In 
Paris,  I  got  my  first  taste  of  the  senselessness 
of  attacking  the  Vietnamese  problem  as  a 
military  attempt  to  contain  communism  and 
promote  democracy.  Ever  since  France 
pulled  out,  I  have  been  worried  lest  oiu*  blind 
antlcommunism  at  any  price  would  suck 
us  Into  France's  position,  with  even  less  un- 
derstanding and  ability  to  solve  the  real 
problem.  It  Is  a  relief  to  hear  at  least  two 
Senators  acknowledge  It. 

Why  Is  It  that  In  the  United  States  it  takes 
so  long  before  we  can  read  the  full  text  of 
what  our  Representatives  say  In  Congress, 
compared  with,  e.g.,  England,  where  the 
press  reports  on  It  on  the  next  day  in  full? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Spiegelberg, 
Washington  University. 

p.S. — I  would  appreciate  receiving  at  least 
two  copies  of  the  text  of  your  and  Senator 
Gruening's  speeches. 


Gresham,  Oreg., 

August  25.1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Over  20  years  ago,  I  left  Wis- 
consin with  my  family  to  make  a  new  home 
in  Oregon.  Every  year  since,  I  have  received 
Increasing  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  a 
citizen  of  this  great  State. 
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c  ther  day  when  the  senior  Senator 

took  his  stand  against  further 

of  our  Nation  In  the  Par  East,  I 

greatest  satisfaction  of  all  in 

of  this,  my  adopted  State. 

I  emlnary  In  1925,  I  chose  Wlscon- 
leld  of  ministry  because  of  the 
the  great  statesman  who  had  left 
Indelibly  Impressed  on  the  whole 
__     I  refer  to  Senator  Bob  La 
^  ^ould  that  his  followers  and  those 
ifter  him  In  Wisconsin  had  had 
'Ision  sind  the   same  dedication, 
ed,  I  felt,  about  men   and 
alK>ut    human    lives    and    hvunan 
the   enrichment   of   all   men. 
of  America's  great  statesmen. 
In  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
one  who  stands  head  and  shoul- 
all  others  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
:oncerned  for  the  real  values  in 

international  life. 

you  have  taken  on  the  southeast 

Senator,  your  clear  and  force - 

;  our  great  sense   of   Justice   and 

iva  dedication  to  those  high  and 

necessary  for  the  btillding  of  a 

and  brotherhood  may  not  to- 

this  fog  of   national   pride   and 

nit  It  win  one  day  receive  a  re- 
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(  Teat  moment  in  history  when  the 

from  Oregon  stood  on  his  two 

the  macslve  opposition  of  Con- 

i  forthright  declaration   on  our 

In  Vietnam. 

says,  "amen,"  and  Joins 

you  as  our  one  truly  great 

this  day  of  world  crises.     Words 

to  you.  Senator  Morse,  oior 

as  you  stand,  one  man  against  a 

wave  that  will  engulf  the  whole 

enough  people  in  other  coun- 

our  own  arise  to  stop  it.     It  may 

opposition,  particularly  from 

1  rtll  help  stay  the  hand  of  this  ad- 

and  help  bring  this  Nation  to 


it  *iid  that  God  and  one  are  a 
May  the  good  Lord  keep  your  flres 


Mark  A.  Chamberlh^. 


St.  Helens,  Orxg., 

August  17,  1694. 


DC. 
Senator : 


I  agree  with  you  100  per- 
stand  on  Vietnam  and  com- 
on   your    courage    to   voice   your 
the  opinion  of  many  people. 
You|s  sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Lancaster. 


ydur 


anl 


Se  f ator 


Morse:    In  case  your  mail 
too  heavily  against  your  stand  on 
Asia  crisis,  you  can  count  me 
supporter  of  your  position. 


Sine  ;rely. 


Bertha  H.  Knudson. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

August  22, 1964. 
Watne  Morse,     ] 


D.C. 
1  heartily  agree  wlth^your  views 


no  business  getting  into  war  with 


Our     next     war     should     be     on     private 
bankers. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

V.  L.  Shiplet. 


Aviano  Airbase.  Italt, 

August  27,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   I  appreciate  receiv- 
ing yo\ir  report,  and  hope  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive it.     You  help  me  to  keep  up  with  a  lit- 
tle of  what's  going  on  In  Washington. 

Being  overseas  here  In  Italy,  we  don't  have 
access  to  much  stateside  news,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  newspaper,  which  Is  printed 
overseas  is  good  but  quite  limited. 

I  have  clipped  the  address  and  added  my 
zip  code  number,  as  you  requested.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  and  Just  a  note  of  thanks 
from  a  serviceman;  I  sincerely  believe  the 
way  you  do  about  South  Vietnam. 
Best  regards, 

John  E.  Williams. 


out    billions    of    dollars    and 
GI's  In  the  Korean  war. 
not  permitted  to  win  that  war, 
China,  and  yet,  all  wars  in  Asia 
Chinese. 

not  permitted  to  attack  and  de- 
bases and  supply  depots,  we 
X>  to  war  at  all. 

people   who   profit   from   these 
1  he  private  bankers,  to  whom  we 
b  illion. 


Calimesa,  Calif  , 

August  22.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  your  very  Informative  newsletter 
these  past  years. 

I  have  recently  moved  to  California,  but 
I  still  wish  to  receive  your  newsletter.  En- 
closed is  the  mailing  stamp  with  my  old 
address  as  per  your  directions  In  your  last 
newsletter. 

I  wish  to  commend  you,  Senator  Morse, 
for  your  efforts  to  keep  the  resolution  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  crisis  from  being 
passed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  D.  Hahn. 


Portland,  Oreg , 

August  22.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thanks  for  the  monthly 
Morse  Reports. 

Your  comments  In  the  last  one  on  South 
Vietnam  are  certainly  more  realistic  than  the 
policy  being  pursued. 

I  have  felt  for  many  a   long  year  that  a 
thorough    housecleaning    of    the    State    De- 
partment has  been  overdue. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Chas.  Detloff. 


Portland,  Oreg  , 

August  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  report  of  August  12.  I  agree  with  your 
analysis  of  our  position  In  Vietnam.  I  com- 
pliment you  for  having  the  courage  to  speak 
so  frankly  upon  this  highly  emotional  sub- 
ject and  hope  that  you  continue  to  Inform 
the  country  of  your  views. 

My  mailing  address  should  be  changed  on 
your  records  from  3323  Southwest  Harbor 
Drive  to  1432  Southwest  Sixth  Avenue,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yovu^, 

Wm.  W.  McGeorge. 


Octoh&r  t 

While  I'm  not  as  well  Informed  about  these 
facts  and  events  as  you  are,  by  any  meansi 
am  inclined  very  strongly  to  agree  whole 
heartedly  with  your  position.  I  fcnow  that 
for  you  to  make  these  statements,  ahnoet  bv 
yourself,  does  not  increase  popularity  uQdw 
the  present  circumstances.  Nevertheless  I 
think  we  have  done  some  very  unwise  thlnM 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  wish  somehow 
we  could  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  the 
United  Nations  involved  in  this  Instead  of 
ourselves. 

In  any  event,  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I 
agree  with  the  position  you  have  taken  so 
far  as  I  understand  the  problem. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  J.  Aschenbrenner. 

Benu,  Oreg., 
August  18.  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
417  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appreciate  your  stand  on  the 
North  Vietnam  situation.  It  takes  a  brave 
man  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
the  face  of  organized  law  violation,  whether 
expre?sed  by  the  Texas  millionaire  group  or 
the  iU-dlsguised  fascism  of  Generals  Oold> 
water  and  Eisenhower  shown  by  their  an- 
tagonism to  press  and  TV  reporting. 
You  are  a  credit  to  Oregon. 
Sincerely, 

CEcm  C.  Moose. 


Eugene.  Oreg.. 
August   24.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mo-ise. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  so  very 
much  for  your  last  Report  which  I  received. 
dated  August  12,  in  which  you  give  an  ex- 
tensive statement  of  your  particular  position 
with  regard  to  activities  in  South  Vietnam. 


Seattle  Wash., 
August  20,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prestoent  Johnson:  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
and  urge  that  the  Geneva  Conference  recon- 
vene in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  settlement, 
with  appropriate  International  guarantees 
under  U.N.  peacekeeping  supervision.  I 
never  could  understand  why  the  United 
States  is  going  it  alone  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
believe  in  making  use  of  the  U.N.  whenever 
and  wherever  we  become  Involved  in  foreign 
problems. 

In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  trying  to  weaken 
the  U.N.  and  I  don't  like  this  one  bit.  We  are 
no  better  than  the  Russians  when  we  ignore 
the  U.N.  as  we  have  in  South  Vietnam.  Also, 
why  has  not  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  conferred  on  this  very  grave 
problem? 

The  Laotian  situation  should  be  taken  up 
at  the  same  time  the  matter  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  negotiated,  being  a  southeast  Asian 
trouble  spot.  The  Introduction  of  foreign 
military  personnel  In  Laos  is  in  violation  of 
the  Laos  declaration  signed  by  the  United 
States.  We  are  guilty  of  breaking  too  many 
agreements  when  It  serves  our  purpose  to 
do  so. 

Another  point  I  want  clarified  is — why  has 
there  not  been  a  free  election  in  South  Viet- 
nam? We  hear  about  free  elections,  but 
again,  when  It  serves  our  purpose  we  let  the 
military  or  some  dictator  take  over.  Our 
deeds  belie  our  words. 

If  the  United  States  is  really  working  for 
peace  as  it  proclaims  to  all  the  world,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  gathering  around  the 
conference  table  in  a  supreme  effort  to  end 
the  very  grave  situation  we  face  In  southeast 
Asia. 

Let's  not  tempt  fanatics  to  the  explosive 
point. 

It  would  be  a  Joyous  feeling  for  all  man- 
kind, Mr.  President,  if  you  in  your  capacity 
would  show  the  world  we  mean  what  we  say 
and  truly  want  peace.  This  being  an  election 
year,  I  beg  of  you  to  use  your  good  efforts 
to  accomplish  an  end  to  the  strife  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Respectfully, 

Mart  O'Neal  Hateb. 


l96Jt 
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Harpers  Perry,  W.  Va., 

August  21.  1964. 

fl^tOr  WATNE  MORSE. 

^^Office  Building, 

''^''Sa?o^'  morse:  It  is  encouraging 
J^^ovr  that  you  have  spoken  against  the 
*  in  Vietnam.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
^J^  in  speaking  for  an  unpopular  point 
*^  I  strongly  approve  the  idea  of  u^lng 
^.  nnlted  Nations  to  settle  the  conflict. 
SS«never  possible,  the  United  Nations 
w  fnrf  be  given  a  chance  to  operate,  for 
*^^h  tune  it  succeeds  in  negotiation  it  be- 
^ea  stronger  as  an  International  arbiter. 

n&ni.  you  for  the  continued  service  you 
rive  not  only  to  your  country  but  to  the 
«use  of  world  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Byron  Webb. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

August  26.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
rforts  to  stop  the  ill-advised  war  in  Vlet- 
!^  and  for  sending  me  reports  of  your 
inches  Also  for  sending  Senator  Nelson  s 
m«ch  on  ending  the  draft.  I  have  kept 
them  in  my  peace  information  file,  for  future 
reference,  and  will  appreciate  such  informa- 
tion in  the  future. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ruth  L.  Snyder. 


our    Vietnam    policy    appearing    in    today's 
Sunday  Times. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  his 
comment  that  "When,  if  not  before.  Com- 
munist China  has  atomic  weap>ons,  it  will  no 
more  tolerate  American  military  action  in 
southeast  Asia  than  we  would  tolerate  Rus- 
sian nxiUtary  action  in  Cuba." 

I  would  like  to  reit«:tite  a  comment  I  made 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times  to  underscore 
his  and  Senators  Gruening's  and  Morse's  as- 
sertions "that  we  have  no  business  in  south- 
east Asia." 

"What  we  and  oxu*  Government  oflQcials 
seem  unable  to  comprehend  is  the  fact  that 
these  millions  of  people  are  permanent  in- 
habitants of  Asia,  and  that  what  we  do  there 
can  be  but  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  can- 
not alter  the  ultimate  destiny  that  inevitably 
must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  people  living 
in  that  part  of  the  world." 

Destiny  is  not  a  matter  of  the  few  years 
we  may  choose  to  concern  ourselves  In  the 
affairs  of  southeast  Asia,  It  is  a  matter  thlt 
involves  decades  in  time,  and  it  is  short- 
sighted and  futile  for  us  to  think  we  can 
change  the  ultimate  Interrelationships  of 
nations  that  inevitably  must  be  resolved  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  perma- 
nently living  contiguous  to  one  another,  and 
that  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  world. 

Emerson  C.  Ives. 


by  a  fresh  rise  In  population.  It  therefore 
appears  that  war  is  inevitable  In  the  East; 
and  this  being  so,  it  Is  in  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  clear  out  and  not  be- 
come Involved.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  can  only  be  Jeopardized  If  China  ac- 
quires a  nuclear  bomb;  and  If  this  does 
occm,  then  the  United  States  would  be 
much  better  off  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
China,  and  to  have  allowed  South  Vietnam 
to  go  Communist,  than  vice  versa. 

I  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  writing  to  you 
and  expressing  these  far  from  original  views. 

Yours  sincerely,  

Charles   Rossetti. 


Oakland,  Calit. 
Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  on  your  attack 
on  the  stupid  Vietnam  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration.   Keep  it  up. 

J.  Dutultoen. 


Geeat  Neck,  N.Y., 

August  25.  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  reading 
about  your  position  in  regard  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation. 

I  can  appreciate  that  yours  is  Just  a  "voice 
In  the  wilderness,"  but  I  think  It  is  most 
important  that  you  stand  by  your  convic- 
tions.  Our  country  is  the  gainer  when  we 
have  men  like  you  in  the  Senate. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Max  Kovner. 

Pawling,  N.Y., 
August  24,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  :  In  view  of  your  pronounced 
opposition  to  the  administration's  policy  in 
joutheast  Asia,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  I 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently 
wrote  the  New  York  Times  on  the  subject. 

The  Times  did  not  see  fit  to  publish  this 
letter,  pleading  the  familiar  excuse  of  "pres- 
Bure  of  space,"  which  is  hogwash  as  they  have 
published  much  longer  letters  of  mine  in  the 
past.  I  regret  this  because  probable  destiny 
Is  a  factor  that  should  play  an  Important 
part  In  our  calculations  of  the  future,  a  fac- 
tor, however,   that   is   too  often   overlooked. 

The  significance  to  be  attached  to  my  let- 
ter to  the  "nmes.  as  I  look  at  it.  lies  in  the 
fact  that  even  though  we  were  to  gain  our 
objective,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  how- 
ever it  is  to  be  determined,  the  odds,  over 
the  years,  will  remain  the  same:  South  Viet- 
nam is  unlikely  to  be  any  stronger  militarily, 
and  its  political  position  to  remain  unstable 
and  uncertain  as  now,  while  there  will  stUl 
be  a  North  Vietnam,  and  more  Important,  a 
China  with  a  population  of  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  people,  sooner  or  later  armed  with 
atomic  weapons,  making  Judge  Egerton's  re- 
marks tragically  pertinent.  It  is  the  future 
probabilities,  it  seems  to  me,  about  which 
we  must  think,  not  the  present. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Emerson  C.  Ives. 


August  9,  1964. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times : 

I  wholly  agree  with  and  commend  the  let- 
ter of  Judge  Henry  W.  Edgerton  respecting 


London,  England, 
September    1.    1964. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  22  years  old  and  studying 
to.be  a  lawyer  in  England;  and  I  hope  you 
will    not   think   it    presumptuous   of   me    to 
write  to  you  about  Vietnam. 

I  read  in  Newsweek  of  August  17  that 
you  voted  against  the  resolution  supporting 
the  recent  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  that  you  think 
the  United  States  should  leave  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  write  to  you  to  say  that  I  admire 
your  courageous  attitude,  and  that  I  think 
that  this  policy  is  the  only  sensible  one  for 
America  to  adopt.  I  may  add  that  I  am  not 
a  Communist  or  a  Socialist,  but  that  I 
think  countries  should  develop  naturally 
and  adopt  the  political  structure  that  suits 
them  best.  The  idea  so  many  Americans 
seem  to  have,  that  their  Constitution  and 
"way  of  life"  are  superior  to  any  other,  is 
quite  fatuous.  It  is  merely  a  system  that 
happens  to  work  reasonably  well  in  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  that  many  people  Imagine  they 
are  applying  the  lesson  of  Munich  while 
"resisting  aggression"  today.  This  attitude 
is  apparent  in  President  Johnson's  remark 
about  "aggression  unchecked  being  aggres- 
sion unleashed."  But  so  far  from  having 
learned  the  lesson  of  Munich,  they  are 
surely  making  exactly  the  same  mistake. 
Those  responsible  for  that  episode  no  doubt 
had  the  First  World  War  at  the  back  of 
their  minds,  a  pointless  war  that  virtually 
nobody  wanted,  and  which  could  probably 
have  been  averted  if  the  leaders  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned  had  had  time  to  negotiate 
about  the  situation.  They  were  determined 
not  to  make  the  same  mistake,  and  to  work 
out  a  suitable  peaceful  solution. 

People  today  are  looking  backward  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  and  thinking  that 
so  long  as  they  pursue  exactly  opposite  poli- 
cies to  those  that  turned  out  so  badly  in  the 
past,  then  they  must  be  doing  the  right 
thing. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  way  to  deal  with 
any  problem  is  to  look  at  it  as  it  really  is. 
The  differences  between  Mao's  China  and 
Hitler's  Germany  in  terms  of,  e.g.,  geographi- 
cal position,  economic  power,  and  degree  of 
madness  of  the  two  leaders,  are  obvious. 
It  is  clear  that  the  most  urgent  problem  In 
the  East  today  is  that  of  rising  population 
and  food  shortage.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble,  since  any  increase  in 
living   standards   is   automatically    nullified 


St.  Louis.  Mo., 
August  24,1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Morse:    May   I,    belatedly, 
congratulate  you  on  your  stand  against  ex- 
tension  of   the    war  in  Vietnam?     In  both 
your  vote   (on  the  granting  of  presidential 
powers)  and  in  your  speeches  you  have  rep- 
resented what  is  to  me  the  only  sensible  ap- 
proach to  achieving  a  settlement  in  southeast 
Asia — neutralized,  independent  states  whose 
territorial  integrity  must  be  guaranteed  by 
all  the  great  powers,  including  China.    With- 
out your  courage  In  bringing   the  facts  to 
light,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  what  had  happened  during  the 
events  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin.    It  is  a  pity 
that  President  Johnson  took  the  easy  way 
out — of  reprisal   and  of   accommodation  of 
the    provocative    maneuvers    of    the    Khanh 
regime.     I    believe    that    your    stand    for    a 
sane  approach  In  this  area  will  act  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  those  of  us  who  disagree  with 
Khanh  and  with  China— but  who  think  an 
intermediate  course,  with  peace  and  honor, 
can  be  achieved.     Again,  my  admiration  and 
congratulations — and  please  put  me  on  your 
mailing  list. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  S.  BOLEF, 

Professor  of  Physics. 


La  Jolla,  Calif.. 

Augitst  24. 1964. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  so  glad  that 
you  are  in  the  strategic  position  of  power  In 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam;  I  have 
confidence  in  your  Judgment.  Of  course,  you 
realize  that  what  you  and  your  committee  say 
and  do  now  may  affect  the  history  of  the 
world.  May  you  be  led  aright  so  that  we  may 
see  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  world  peace 
instead  of  world  war. 

We  in  our  homes  can  do  little  but  to  lay 
awake  nights  and  pray  for  you.  I  hope  you 
are  to  be  our  next  Vice  President.  I  have 
watched  you  in  action,  approvingly,  for 
many    years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ella  Lee  Cowonx. 


Seven  Valleys,  Pa., 

August  29. 1964. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  I  have  Just  received 
yoiu-  letter  of  August  24.  I  find  here,  as  I 
have  sometimes  found  in  communicating 
with  other  people,  that  the  facts  you  see  and 
the  facts  I  see  are  quite  different  ones. 
Though  I  believe  the  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree  with  me,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  there  are  certainly  too 
many   who   have   been   hearing   and   seeing 
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have  evidently  been  hearing  and 


both  sides  fight  with  Amerl- 
Doesn't  that  indicate  something 
wrong    with    American    foreign 


we  drive  people  who  might  be  our 

the  Communists.     We  ship  arms 

when   the   people   are   starving 

Communists  promise  them  food.    I 

yoxir  comment  about  "shooting 

hip"  and  am  certainly  glad  that 

joldwateb   was  not   handling   the 

or  we  would  not  be  able  to  argue 

most  probably,  but  that  does  not 

President  Johnson  took  the  wisest 


think  that  the  South  Vietnamese 

rebelfing,  and  that  we  would  do  well  to 

our   own   country  was   founded 

revolution  and  rebellion.     I  think  every 

passes  and  we  fall  to  take  cognl- 

the  revolutionary  world  we  live  In, 
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which  I  wrote  to  Senator  Morse 

7    was    in    the    Congressional 

August  21 — applauding  his  stand. 

Senator  Morse  and  Senator  Grite- 

glve  you  much  better  arguments 

present  policy  in  southeast  Asia 

so  I  will  leave  you  to  talk  with 

although  I  am  certainly  available  if 

to  argue  with  me  in  person  at  any 

we  are  to  back  up  our  words  with 

us  have   the   U.N.   take   over   in 

let  us  examine  our  own  behavior 

and  critically,  let  us  not  ship  arms 

to  back  up  military  dictatorships. 

Si4cerely, 

Linda  Smith. 
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Great  Neck,  N.Y., 

August  22.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would,  very  much, 
appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  your  recent 
speech  on  the  subject  of  our  destroyers  pa- 
trolling the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Please  also  place  my  name  on  your  mail- 
ing list  for  future  speeches.  Yours  Is  a  voice 
that  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  point  out 
to  some  cynics  here  that  our  is  not  a  "Yeh" 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Nat.  H.  Sauberman. 


ScHOFiELD,   Wis., 

August  24,  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  feel  compelled 
to  commend  you  for  the  excellent  article  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine 
entitled   "Humpty   Dumpty   in   Vietnam." 

We  are  glad  that  there  are  informed,  con- 
cerned men  like  you  in  the  Senate  who  will 
courageously  speak  for  the  moral,  humane 
solution  to  our  problems. 

We  are  wondering  what  the  economic 
stakes  are  in  the  southeast  Asian  area  that 
are  worth  the  risk  of  war?  Is  it  an  area 
of  great  undeveloped  riches  that  might  be 
opened  for  investment?  Or  are  there  already 
"great"  Interests  to  be  "protected"?  Can 
you  enlighten  us? 

Best  wishes  for  your  continued,  splendid 
influence  where  It  counts. 
Sincerely, 

Esther  Dicdams. 


'  Salem,  Greg., 

September  3,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Mor.se. 
Sen.ate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  been  reading 
with  interest  the  letters  with  which  you 
have  been  filling  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  going  to  put  this  one 
in — probably  not  as  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
on  your  stand  on  Vietnam.  I  do  believe  we 
are  putting  out  too  much  in  foreign  aid  to 
the  wrong  places  and  people  but  I  am  sure 
my  reason  for  opposing  foreign  aid  and  yours 
are  two  entirely  different  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  if  someone 
from  the  John  Birch  Society  had  said  Just 
one  tiny  bit  as  much  against  the  President 
or  any  of  his  policies  that  you  have  said, 
you  and  your  so-called  liberal  friends  would 
have  been  screeching  to  high  heaven  about 
them  being  extremists  and  radicals,  etc. — 
smear,  smear  and  so  on.  (I  am  not  a  J.B. 
member) . 

I  have  no  love  for  President  Johnson  and 
his  policies  but  once  In  a  while  he  stumbles 
onto  doing  the  right  thing  and  in  this  case 
I  agree  with  him. 

You  disagreed  with  the  Republicans  and 
left  the  party  (fortunately  for  the  Republi- 
cans) and  Joined  the  Democrats — now  It  ap- 
pears you  are  heading  for  leaving  the  Demo- 
crats— where  to  now — the  Wayne  Morse 
Party? 

I  know  this  letter  will  have  no  effect  what- 
soever on  your  policy  and  statements  or  any 
other  way  but  thought  I  would  let  you  know 
what  I  think  anyway. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hintz. 


I  Framingham,  Mass., 

August  23,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  you  most  warmly  for  your 
realistic  and  helpful  position  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Penelope  Tarton. 


October  2 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

August  22.  1964 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  commend  vow 
courageous  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situaUm 
Events  of  the  last  few  days  confirm  the  f^ 
that  the  trouble  is  political  and  ecoaoi^ 
and  a  military  solution  is  impossible  i^j 
present  goverimient  smacks  of  dictatorahin 
and  will  probably  fall,  as  the  past  ones  haw 
because  it  has  no  popular  base. 

Another  item — please,  no  nuclear  force  lor 
NATO.  It  would  only  Increase  world  ten- 
slon.  The  Russians  genuinely  fear  the  Gtt. 
mans,  and  any  spread  of  nuclear  weaDoni 
is  bad. 

Sincerely, 

Evelyn  c.  Knai>p. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun   Sept  a 
1964]  ■    ' 

Neutralization  Asked  for  Vietnam 

Sir.  In  the  Forvmi  of  August  14  I  urged 
neutralization  and  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  quoted  Senator 
Gruening  who  said:  "South  Vietnam  is  not 
worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  boy." 
Three  letters  to  the  Foriun  have  since  taken 
Issue  with  me.  They  were  written  by  L.  W. 
Metzger,  K.  J.  Rothe,  and  D.  E  Zevltas,  each 
of  whom  claimed  that  both  Senator  Grtji- 
NINO  and  I  were  wrong  and  urged  that  we 
continue  the  war  in  South  Veitnam  in  the 
interests  of  freedom  This  issue  requires 
clarification. 

The  majority  of  the  South  VietnameBe 
guerrilla  fighters,  known  as  the  Vletcong, 
are  not  Communists.  They  are  citizens  of 
South  Vietnam,  not  unlike  the  early  Ameri- 
can colonists  who  took  up  arms  against  their 
British  overlords  who  imposed  upon  them 
oppressive  taxes  and  curtailed  their  freedom. 
The  majority  of  the  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam were  opposed  to  the  military  dictator- 
ship of  both  the  Diem  and  the  Khanh  re- 
gimes, and  the  present  one  is  no  different 
from  the  other  two.  In  addition,  the  people 
are  deadly  opposed  to  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican "advisers"  who  are  aiding  and  abetting 
the  oppressive  totalitarian  dictatorship  of 
the  present  Vietnamese   Government. 

Senator  Morse  spoke  the  following  words 
in  the  U.S.  Senate: 

"For  the  past  10  years  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam  has  violated  the  Geneva 
agreements  of  1954.  For  10  years  we  have 
tried  to  impose  a  military  solution  upon  a 
political  and  economic  problem.  Our  exten- 
sive military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  was  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords.  Our  send- 
ing of  troops  into  South  Vietnam,  even  under 
the  camouflage  of  military  advisers,  was  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  but 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  Charter  itself." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  70  percent  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  were  opposed 
to  the  military  dictatorship  of  both  Diem  and 
Khanh.  And  every  Senator  and  Congress- 
man in  Washington  knows  that  South  Viet- 
names  dictators  remain  in  power  only  by 
grace  of  the  Pentagon  in  Washington.  We 
are  helping  communism  when  we  demon- 
strate that  our  interests  lie  not  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
with  totalitarian  puppets,  answerable  only  to 
Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. By  Ignoring  the  true  wishes  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  who  want  only 
peace,  who  desperately  desire  neutrality  and 
an  end  to  the  war,  we  are  looked  upon  as 
warmongers. 

Over  5,000  professors  in  universities 
throughout  America  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
our  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  have  urged 
President  Johnson  to  seek  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement by  supporting  a  neutralized  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  But  Mr.  Goldwatb 
and  Secretary  McNamara  both  remain 
adamant  and  trigger  happy  regarding  this 
unfortunate  land.     Our  failure  to  heed  the 
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_.—  of  our  educational  and  religious  lead- 

^11  serve  only  to  benefit  the  Communist 

""use  and   to   endanger   the   peace   of   the 

''SUstdent  Elsenhower  fulfilled  the  deepest 
JlZ  of  the  American  people  for  peace 
*^nhe  promised,  on  the  eve  of  his  election, 
l!^  to  Korea  to  seek  an  end  to  the  Korean 

^  I  am  confident  that  a  move  in  this 
Tl^P  direction  of  ending  the  war  in  South 
^tnam  by  President  Johnson  would  satisfy 
;hrdeepe6t  yearnings  of  the  American  people 
Sd  guarantee  his  reelection. 
•"•^  '*  Sylvan  M.  Shane. 

Baltimore,  August  29. 

New  Berlin,  Wis., 

August  25, 1964. 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington.  D.C.  t._„^ 

Dear  Mr  Morse:  We  commend  you  heart- 
iiv  for  the  forthright  stand  you  continue  to 
take  on  the  Senate  floor  In  the  debate  on 
Vietnam.  We  agree  with  you  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  on  very  shaky  ground  in  our  war- 
fart  over  there.  Let  the  dispute  be  put  In 
the  hands  of  the  Geneva  conference— and  let 
the  UN  peacekeeping  machinery  be  used 
there.  We  trust  that  more  Senators  will 
Join  with  you  on  this  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  and  Maxine  Franz. 

Detroit,  Mich., 

August  25, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  con- 
(tratulate  you  for  your  courage  and  Insight 
to  protesting  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  We  see  this  involvement  as  in- 
defensible in  view  of  our  professed  interest  in 
furthering  international  peace  through 
negotiation  and  arbitration.  You  are,  we 
hope,  not  as  alone  as  you  may  feel  at  this 
time.  There  in  an  immense  national  apathy 
regarding  Vietnam,  as  people  avoid  thinking 
of  painful  circumstances  which  seem  far 
away  and  beyond  their  control.  Also,  nation- 
al solidarity  is  deemed  in  the  national  inter- 
est where  wars  are  concerned,  so  that  many 
people  who  have  doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  US.  actions  repress  their  doubts  under  the 
pressure  of  events. 

You  deserve  great  commendation  for  your 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Andreas. 


SZFTEMBEB  1,  1964. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morris: 

Send  this  on  to  our  beloved  and  distin- 
guished President  (L.B.J.) . 

Geo. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  Permit  me  to  congratu- 
late you,  belatedly,  on  your  courageous  and 
lone  stand  on  the  Vietnam  question.  This 
Is  but  another  fine  act  to  add  to  your  mag- 
nificent record  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  proud,  Mr.  Morse,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  your  constituency. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Florence  Jonas. 


Kenwood,  Calif., 

August  26, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  with  a  feeling 
of  profound  respect  that  this  note  is  sent 
to  you  in  an  attempt  to  express  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  your  Integrity  and  in- 
sight In  speaking  on  Vietnam  and  the  Tonkin 
Gulf. 

Associated  with  this  is  something  ap- 
proaching despair  for  it  is  only  you  and  Sen- 
ator Gruening  who  have  had  the  courage 
and  dedication  to  express  a  reasoned,  objec- 
tive, and  honest  evaluation. 
Faithfully  yours, 

H.  D.  Tibbits. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnsok, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  listened  to  and  approved  of  what  you  said 
(acceptance)  last  night.  That  goes  for 
Hubert  Humphrey  too. 
But  what  about  Vietnam? 
Better  save  our  "neck."  Our  face  won't 
even  show  without  a  neck.  The  American 
eagle  has  too  many  arrows  already.  And  you 
have  no  mandate  I  know  of  to  defoliate  the 
olive  branch  further. 

The  letters  that  Wayne  Morse  has  been 
getting  (and  putting  in  the  Congressional 
Record)  are  not  from  screwballs  or  crack- 
pots. That  so  many  average  Americans  take 
the  time  and  effort  to  alert  vis  to  the  dangers 
of  otir  senseless  meddling — highly  provoca- 
tive too — ought  persuade  you — as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

It  is  possible  you  have  certain  "undis- 
closed" information,  hidden — for  security  or 
other — reasons  for  this  bold  and  daring 
brinkmanship. 

One  occurs  to  me.  Khrushchev  was  forced 
to  take  a  position.  And  did.  He  said  If  in 
fact  we  (U.SA.)  were  attacked  without  prov- 
ocation (and  the  full  factfinding  so  revealed) 
he'd  go  along  with  what  we  did.  He's  still 
gathering  the  facts. 

The  day  Lodge  got  back  from  Vietnam  I 
was  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  told  the 
newsmen  the  only  reason  to  have  military  in 
Vietnam  was  so  you  could  "sleep."  Protec- 
tion from  ambush  was  the  inference.  The 
victory,  he  made  clear,  was  political.  Win- 
ning the  Vietnamese  "by  persuasion." 

The  teacher  I  talked  to  July  6  at  the  ski- 
lodge  on  Plotcan  Rosa  (Swiss-Italian  border) 
was  an  ofllcer  In  the  French  Army  the  last  2 
years  they  were  in  Vietnam.  He'd  been  In 
Russia  (school)  a  year,  Siberia,  Peiping,  etc. 
He  made  it  clear  to  me  the  Vietnamese  "don't 
want  war."  They  don't  want  foreign-mili- 
tary personnel  of  any  kind.  Needless  to  say 
they  "hate"  colonialism  of  any  brand. 

Why  not  dispatch  some  of  our  best  Peace 
Corpsmen  (whose  skin  is  very  much  the  color 
of  theirs)  to  Vietnam.  On  invitation,  of 
course.  I've  lately  read  most  of  Shriver's 
article  in  the  September  Geographic.  If  I 
thought  it  would  do  any  good  (for  them  and 
us)  my  wife  and  I  would  go  there.  Turn  the 
lock  on  our  business  for  2  years) . 

Yesterday  in  the  mail  the  passport  oflSce 
turned  down  my  bid  to  go  to  Cuba.  No 
reason  given.  I  ask  a  reconsideration  to  me, 
it  is  un-American  to  curtail  travel.  I'd  take 
my  own  chances.  Ask  no  protection.  But 
I'd  behave  there  like  a  guest  ought  to.  And 
try  my  best  by  example  to  better  understand 
their  thinking. 

I  went  to  Cuba  regularly  until  the  pass- 
port ban.  I've  been  on  both  sides  of  the 
Berlin  wall  and  the  "no-man's  land"  in 
Jerusalem  (the  invisible  wall) .  Was  guest  in 
an  average  home  In  Novohuzretgh,  Siberia, 
a  year  ago.  Got  my  own  visa  right  there  in 
Moscow  and  did  It  myself.  No  help.  I  didn't 
even  ask  the  (our)  Embassy.  Nobody  pays 
me  a  dime  to  go  there  (or  elsewhere) .  Where 
do  the  dollars  come  from?  I've  had  no  new 
car  since  1938.  Gave  up  tobacco  in  1934, 
never  did  drink.  So  (at  56— years  old)  I 
never  felt  better,  ain't  mad  at  nobody.  I 
build  homes  for  poor  folks,  run  a  small  travel 
agency,  and  practice  law.  Been  reading  the 
Congressional  Record  since  1934 — more  and 
more  each  year.  McMillan  (S.C.)  first  sent  it 
to  me  through  my  Vanderbilt  Law  School 
roommate  whose  associate  (there  in  Nash- 
ville) was  a  close  relative.  Yes,  Pat  Harrison, 
Joe  Robinson,  Wm.  Borath,  "Cotton  Ed"  (I 
was  personal  guest  in  his  office  in  1941 — 
June) .  Yes  even  Carter  Glass  who  led  the 
fight  against  the  court-packing  scheme — all 
of  them  I  recall. 


But — ^back  to  the  point — ^Mobsb  1b  right. 
Vietnamese  must  settle  their  own  domestic 
squabble.  We've  no  right  to  Impose  our  will 
or  "ism"  on  them. 

Negotiate.  Use  the  UJ^.  As  for  the  600 
mUlion  Chinese,  they  are  traditionally  our 
friends.  So  are  the  Cubans.  Canadians 
trade  with  both.  Why  don't  we?  How  can 
we  taU  up  puppets  like  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Khanh?  Claim  they're  the  respected  heads 
of  government. 

I  want  to  help,  not  hinder.    But  you  are  no 
servant.     And  Intend  to  support  you.     But 
I'm  not  going  to  rubberstamp  your  pollclcB. 
That  ain't  American. 
Faithfully. 

George  W.  Kunkle. 


Chilmark,  Mass., 

August  23,  1964. 
Dear  Sekator:  I  am  on  your  mailing  list 
and  read  all  you  send  your  friends.  You  are 
a  refreshing  spirit  in  a  maze  of  conformity.  I 
share  your  views  that  unilateral  military 
action  offers  no  solutions  to  communism  and 
that  aid  to  friendly  dictators  is  no  service 
to  democracy.  Those  are  the  points  that  oc- 
casion this  expression  of  my  general  admira- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

RoG^  Baldwin. 

Schodack  Landing,  N.Y., 

August  23,  1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  for  voting  against  the  recent  resolution 
giving  the  President  further  powers  to  Inten- 
sify the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  written  to  President  Johnson  tell- 
ing him  of  my  support  for  the  silent  vigil 
for  ending  war  in  Vietnam,  at  the  Democratic 
convention. 

Yours  truly, 

Betty  E.  Lares. 


Newberg,  Oreo., 
Septembers,  1964. 
Our  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  wanted 
to  write  you  concerning  your  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  question,  about  our  policy  in  Asia, 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  know  you  are  ad- 
mired for  such  a  stand.  Thank  the  good 
Lord  we  have  one  man,  a  statesman  Sena- 
tor who  is  not  a  yes  man.  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  when  talking  about  yoxir  position  who 
will  challenge  it  upon  the  premise  you  have 
stated. 

Of  course,  these  two  Portland  papers — 
with  their  yellow  Journalism  will  weave  in 
their  lies  and  walk  around  the  truth  and  In- 
ject that  which  you  never  said  or  meant. 
Uke  m  their  editorial  (the  Oregonian  of 
Sept.  2,  1964)  trying  to  put  across  the 
idea  that  you  are  all  out  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration. 

I  notice  that  they  will  not  come  out  and 
say  whether  they  are  opposed  to  war  In  Asia 
and  the  killing  of  our  boys  in  an  imdeclared 
war  and  for  what — to  bolster  a  government 
of  people  who  have  no  desire  to  even  fight 
for  their  own  freedom.  Then  as  you  have 
stated,  where  are  our  allies  and  what  part 
are  they  taking?  I  surely  hope  that  China 
will  not  open  up  and  come  across  like  they 
did  in  Korea,  for  as  you  say  we  have  no  busi- 
ness in  a  land  war  with  that  nation  with  Its 
millions  who  will  fight  and  die  for  a  bowl  of 
rice. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  have  written 
to  you  about  this  and  have  stated  like  I  am 
now  that  we  think  you  all-out  right  and  If 
many  In  Congress  were  as  courageous  as  you 
they  would  stand  up  and  be  counted — like 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (I  think)  bless  him. 
Wish  you  had  time  to  write  a  book  of  said 
doings — about  national  policy  the  down  to 
earth  truth — perhaps  you  will  some  day — I 
really  believe  It  would  be  a  best  seller. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Miller  H.  Porter. 
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lend  me  the  congressional  report 

diy. 

Pe  ice  and  Social  Action  Committee 

center  where  I  worship  sent  you  a 

of  support.     I  send  you  my  con- 

« arnest,  honest  thoughts  of  prayer- 

appr  sclatlon     for     your     clear-minded, 

action. 


Slnperely, 

\  Roberta  Walen. 

P.S. — vie  ate  In  a  colossal  effort  to  get  a 
million  letters  to  our  officials  In  Washing- 
ton befort  UJJ.  Day. 

R.  W. 

ASHZVUXE,  N.C., 

September  3. 1964. 
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Pasadena,  Calit., 

Aitgtut  19,  1964. 

Watnx  Moksz: 

of   Lot    and    the    history    of 

to  mind  when  I  think  of  your 

on  August  5.     One   lone,   brave 

;he  mercy  of  rationality.    But  you 

vote  with  you.    Where  was  Sen- 

of  South  Dakota,  on  that 


old  of  Alaska,  Oregon,  and  Arkansas,  the 
latter  for  Senator  Fuuright,  as  I  resided 
In  his  State  from  1951  to  1961  and  admire 
also  his  work. 

Let  no  threats  from  the  Birch  Society  or 
from  the  new  Burch  society  push  you  from 
your  work  to  settle  post-Hiroshima  problems 
not  by  pre-Hlroshima,  stone  age  methods,  but 
by  methods  which  will  permit  survival. 
Resp)ectfully  and  cordially   yours, 
Kurt  Kattftmann, 
Ph.  D.  (Economics) . 

P.S. — So  that  you  can  evaluate  my  vote  of 
confidence:  born  1900  in  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many— ^from  1937  to  1961  in  the  United 
States — since  1945  a  citizen — never  a  member 
of  any  Communist  or  Communist-front  orga- 
nization— non-Communist  liberal  subscrib- 
ing to  PuLBRiGHT's  cholce  Of  cocxlstcnce  or 
mutual  annihilation.  Traveled  in  39  non- 
Communist  countries  in  4  continents.  I  fear 
that  President  Johnson  will  lose  at  least 
100,000  votes  of  Americans  residing  outside 
of  the  United  States  because  of  the  archaic 
system  of  obtaining  absentee  ballots,  Instead 
of  letting  a  passport  be  stamped  in  the  near- 
est U.S.  consulate. 


a<  miration  and  warm  regards, 
Cofdlally, 

Henrt  B.  Hanes. 


San  Diego,  Calif.. 
September  4. 1964. 

^ATNE  M(»SE, 

Building. 
Washinglljpn.  D.  C: 

we  express  ourselves  adequately 

silpport  to  your  view?    My  wife  and  I 

yoijj  speech  on  KPFK-PM  tonight  and 

to  call  on  us  as  your  supporters 

how  we  can  help.    I  would  like  to 

copies  of  your  speech  to  mall  out. 

Thomas  P.  Wriclet. 


yuu 


MONTAGNOLA-TI.    (SCHWEIZ)  , 

August  25.  1964. 
Ernest     Gruentng     and     Senator 
Morse,  Washington,  D.C. 

Kindly  add  my  name  to  those 
American  citizens  who  are  for   a 
F>eace. 
admire  the  courage  it  must  have 
you  to  vote  against   the  resolu- 
rust  that  no  insults  you  may  have 
will  detract  you  from  a  "hot  pur- 
course  which  you  consider  neces- 
interest  of  the  American  people, 
also  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
race  which  inhabits  this  tiny 
the  universe. 

been  a  Senator  in  that  vote,  I 

pi)obabIy  not  have  dared  to  vote  "no," 

that  my  vote  might  give  comfort 

to   the   Eastern   powers,   so   that  I 

h^ve  probably  answered  only  "pres- 

today  I  realize  that  your  clear 

have  helped  the  American  people 

times  as  much  as  any  help  which 

have  given,  unavoidably,  to  the 

>owers. 

sqiall  token  of  my  esteem  I  intend  to 

in  October,  on  return  from  a  trip, 

adtique  maps  from  my  collection  of 

naps;  namely,  maps  over  100  years 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
September  5, 1964. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  last  a  voice  cried  out  this 
afternoon  for  morality  and  Justice.  In  dis- 
cussions with  friends.  It  was  ever  the  con- 
clusion that  our  part  being  played  In  Viet- 
nam would  never  bring  peace  to  that  coun- 
try. 

In  speaking  of  morality,  how  can  we  dare 
to  lend  American  planes  to  ferry  mercenaries 
to  assist  Mr.  Tshombe? 

My  husband  and  I  fully  concxir  with  you. 
Help  the  underprivileged  by  teaching  them 
self-help,  and  In  the  Interim  supply  food  and 
machinery  where  necessary  toward  this  end, 
else  we  shall  be  confounded;  and  by  this  I 
mean,  new  alliances  will  emerge  antithetical 
to  our  freedom  and  security. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  being  so  brave — It 
is  a  lonely  position,  but  I  feel  so  correct. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  ROSANNE  RoziN. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,        ~ 
August  27.  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  was  happily  surprised 
about  your  courage  to  di.<=sent  the  U.S.  cur- 
rent foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  wonder  If  you  could  please  ."^end  me  or  di- 
rect me  where  I  may  obtain  some  of  the 
speeches  you  made  about  our  presence  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  thank  you  for  your 
anticipated  aid. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Landsmann. 


Full  use  and  constant  strengthenina  of  th. 
United  Nations  is  not  an  option,  but  a  dim* 
datory  requirement  in  the  atomic  age  ■a' 
choice  is  simple,  however  difBcult  the  Im 
plementation;  we  go  backward  toward  ^ 
tenslfled  nationalism,  or  forward  through  thi 
U.N.  toward  a  governed  world. 

Would  you  be   kind  enough  to  send  m. 

copies  of  your  proposals  to  the  Senate  w 

other     statements     of     your     position    on 

Vietnam?  ^ 

With  sincere  regard, 

Eleanor  BACKtis. 

Fort  Benning,  Ga., 

August  25,  1964. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  midst  of  emotional  saber 
rattling,  the  cool  voice  of  reason  manifested 
itself  in  your  person. 

The  incidents  which  occtirred  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  were  totally  unnecessary,  and 
would  have  been  ludicrous  if  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  were  not  so  great.  Our  policy 
in  the  Far  East,  particularly  southeast  Asia 
is  about  as  confused  and  equivocal  as  our 
policy  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Senator,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  dis- 
play of  courage  by  denouncing  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  during  those  days  of  ab- 
horrence. And  as  a  testimonial  to  you.  Sen- 
ator  Morse,  may  I  kindly  have  a  copy  of  the 
speech  you  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  cas- 
tigating our  seal  action  in  Vietnam?  A 
copy  of  your  speech  will  greatly  facilitate 
and  enhance  my  ability  to  engage  in  educa- 
tional debate  with  those  who  differ  with  me 
on  this  subject. 

Thanking  you  for  your  usual  courtesy  and 
cooperation,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Fusaro. 


Tucson.  Ariz., 
Augu.'it  20,  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  keenly  percep- 
tive analysis  of,  and  forthriglit  position  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  heartening  to  me. 
We  must  be  made  to  recognize  the  am- 
biguity in  our  foreign  policy,  and  face  the 
discrepancy  between  our  professed  moral 
principles  and  our  practice. 

Our  continuing  resort  to  expediency,  ra- 
tionalized as  a  necessary  response  in  kind  to 
Communist  tactics,  carries  us,  with  accel- 
erating speed,  toward  chaos.  Fear  has  atro- 
phied our  minds  and  destroyed  our  moral 
sensitivities.  Even  the  Pentagon  knows  that 
the  concept  of  "absolute  sovereignty"  dis- 
solved when  all  national  borders  became 
permeable,  but  the  State  Department  goes 
on  operating  right  out  of  Bismarck,  and  or 
the  early  texts  of  Hans  Morgenthau. 


Union  or  Australian  Women, 

Western  Australia, 
Perth,  August  19. 1964. 

Dear  Senator  Wayne  Morse:  We  write  to 
congratulate  and  thank  you  for  your  timely 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  millions  of  other  women 
throughout  the  world  think  the  same. 

We  are  emphatic  that  this  war  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  women  and  children 
of  Vietnam  have  suffered  enough,  the  threat 
it  presents  to  whole  world  is  too  grave.  A 
peaceful  solution  must  be  found. 

We  had  an  interview  with  the  counsul  for 
the  United  States  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago. 
He  said  emphatically  that  America  was  go- 
ing to  stay  in  Vietnam.  We  got  the  im- 
pression that  there  were  no  plans  to  explore 
a  negotiated  settlement.  It  seems  to  ui 
there  Is  no  other  way  out  of  the  dllBculty, 
and  a  government  and  a  country  of  the 
might  of  the  United  States  should  be  big 
enough  to  do  this. 

We  and  many  other  women  disagree  with 
our  own  Government's  actions  in  sending 
men,  materials,  and  weapons  to  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  organized  many  messages  to 
this  effect  to  the  Parliament  which  is  now 
sitting. 

Thank  you  for  showing  us  another  Amer- 
ica, one  we  feel  we  could  be  real  friends 
with. 

Your  sincerely, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


August  16,  1964. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

On  Simday,  August  2,  1964,  about  2:40 
p.m.,  3  torpedo  boats,  allegedly  of  North 
Vietnam,  attacked  the  U.S.  destroyer  Maddox 
that  was  patrolling  along  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam  about  30  miles  from  shore  and 
moving  in  a  south-southeasterly  direction 
at  a  speed  of  15  knots. 

On  Tuesday  at  9:30  p.m.  "several"  fart 
stirface  vessels  began  approaching  from  the 


«H  the  west  in  separate  groups,  and 
•W*  •?  thU  time   during  darkness,  using 
»<*»*.*,♦-  to  sDOt  the  destroyers  Afoddoi 
•*^?o^rwhich   had    joined   the   Maddox 
(*»•*.     ^morning),  i  The  attack  continued 
*^l,^Tb^.  m  the  meantime,  after 
(or  ^;\.^cls.    our  President  had  sent  an 
^'  *''^!,m  through  channels,  to  North  Viet- 
'^^^iSlng  a^lnst  any  further  such  at- 
»»t  I^f  o^  7th  Fleet  vessels  on  the 
•ff  8?M    or    else.      News    reports    that    I 
^  indicated  that  the  official  message  of 
^n^  WM  not  received  in  North  Vietnam 
••^tmie  the  second  attack  took  place 
5!,  desSyers   were  neither   one   damaged 
?"J  mentionable  extent,  nor  were  any  of 
^  ^LZ  injured,  according  to  reports  that 
^i  Jto^d  to  read  on  the  two  attacks 
l^;  ^  oTpresident  ordered  retaliation  o 
^l^r    magnitude    against    the    PT-boat 
LT  Sf  North  Vietnam  which  the  attack- 
'^leht   have   ventured    from,    or   which 
^e,  Sght    venture    from    at    any    future 
♦L.  which  was  carried  out. 
Tn  face  value,  one  could  readily  agree  that 
Jret^tlatlon    was    Justified,    at    least    to 
^P  extent    if— (D    the  attacks  were  en- 
Tly  unprovoked;     (2>    one    supposed    that 
S  Vietnam  had  been  properly  warned; 
fr?he  second  did  In  fact  originate  from 
North   Vietnam    (which    they    categorically 
deSi  according  to  one  initial  report):  and. 
?a7and   (3)    above  were  true,    (4)    ev^ 
itkout  warning  if  serious  damage  or  loss 
S  Ufe  had  occurred  to  our  7th  Fleet  vessels 
id  irsonnel.    But  let  us  carefully  examine 
the  facts  and  logic  of  it  all. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  reports  that 
the  destroyers  had  continued  in  a  general^ 
BUtheasterly    direction    during    those    2^ 
Ss  between  attacks,  yet  the  entire  coast 
of  North  Vietnam  is  only  150  miles  long  In 
that  direction,  considering  the  course  dur- 
Z  the  initial  attack.    That  distance  could 
have  been  covered  in  10  hours,  or  less,  at 
15  knots,  the  alleged  patrol  speed,  yet  some 
M  hours  had  elapsed.     One  oould  thi^  as- 
Bume  that   the   destroyers   were   off   South 
Vietnam  before  the  second  attack  took  place. 
«  had  time  to  make  several  more  patrols 
UP  and  down  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam 
by  Tuesday  night.    And  if  the  second  sup- 
position is  true,  what  are  we  doing  patrol- 
m  so  close  to  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam 
and  Red  China  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week     How  would  we  feel  if  Russian  de- 
stroyers and  carriers  were  cruising  back  and 
forth    up   and   down   the   coast   about   the 
«8me  distance  out,  between  Baja  California 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

North  Vietnam  denied  the  second  attack, 
and    indeed,    some    of    the    PT-boats    ap- 
proached from   the   south,  and   none  came 
from  the    pack    of    PT-boats    that   the    de- 
stroyers had  been  observing  on  their  radar 
screens   for   several    hours   throughout   the 
afternoon    and    evening.     The   quantity    of 
boats  in  this  second  attack  is  not  given  to 
the    Navy     intelligence    summary    in    Life 
magazine  for  August  14,  even  though  radar 
should  have  been  able  to  count  them  easily, 
nor  is  the  position  of  the  action  Indicated 
In  this  report,  or  any  other  report  in  the 
news  or    on    television   that   I    have    come 
Across 

The  rebellion   against  the   Saigon   regime 
In  South  Vietnam  has  been  and  is  a  peoples 
rebellion— even  more  so  than  our  own  war  of 
Independence  of  1776.    Some  75  to  85  percent 
of  the  people  are  against  the  current  regime. 
Genera)  Khanh  has  been  talking  strongly  of 
attacking  North  Vietnam,  and  in  fact  ha^ 
claimed  repeated  commando  raids  into  North 
Vietnam  over  the  past  several  months,  and 
with  only  some  21/2  million  loyal  supporters 
at  the  most  In  his  country,  out  of  9  million 
(1954)  population  total,  who  does  he  expect 
to  use  against  the  13  million  North  Vietnam- 
ese population    (and  700  million  Chinese). 
It  is  only  logical  that  Khanh  would  be  look- 
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Ing  for  an  excuse  or  means  ol  involving  the 
active  might  of  the  United  Btates  behind 
his  goals,  in  addition  to  the  advisory  and 
material  help  the  south  has  been  receiving 
for  10  years,  and  which  the  French  received 
in  material  and  money  to  the  tune  of  78 
percent  of  the  effort  from  our  Nation  be- 
tween the  years  of  1946  and  1954. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate's  Intense  interest  in  Vietnam 
as   a   prime   campaign   issue,   it   is  entirely 
within  the  realm  of  probability  that  polit- 
ical motivations  were  involved  in  the  entire 
mess— political  motivations  from  within  our 
own  country  and  in  direct  relation  to  the 
November  presidential  contest.     Of  course, 
these  are  mere  suppositions,  and  anyone  who 
feels  that  our  Nation  can  do  no  wrong,  that 
we  are  entirely  interested  in  peace,  that  we 
are  really  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the 
nations  and  peoples  we  have  become  involved 
with   and  that  we  are  above  all  question  as 
to  our  integrity— these  people  will  instantly 
reject  my  insinuations,  and  rightly  so  If  their 
faith  in  the  goals  of  our  Nation  and  Its  lead- 
ership is   well  fovmded.     But  we   are   that 
Rncdlc? 

I    happen    to    remember    the    conflicting 
Presidential  announcements  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  Bay   of   Pigs   tovasion   and   the 
U-2  incident.    I  remember  in  1959  how  the 
stock  market  fell  many  billions  of  dollars 
when  good  news  on  disarmament  came  out 
of  Geneva— and  how  in  a  few  days  the  news 
changed  for  the  worse  and  the  stock  market 
regained  all  of  Its  losses  and  more.     I  re- 
member well  how  our  feelings  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  were  changed  almost  over  night 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  completely 
contrary  to  several  wartime  agreements  be- 
tween the  three  major  powers  in  relation  to 
close  postwar  cooperation  to  prevent  there 
ever  being  another  major  conflict,  and  this 
began   taking   place    within    11    days    after 
FDJR     passed    on.      Perhaps    the    words    of 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  June  23,  1941  (the  day 
after  Germany  atUcked  Russia)   are  a  livid 
clue  as  to  why  these  past  20  years  of  events 
have  taken  place  and  the  solemn  wartime 
vows  have  been  slithered  out  from  under. 
To  quote  the  then  Senator  from  Missouri, 
"If  we  see  that  Germany  is  winning  the  war 
we  ought  to  help  Russia,  and  if  Russia  is  win- 
ning we  ought  to  help  Germany,  and  In  ttiat 
way  let  them  kill  as  many  as  possible.      ( ihe 
New  York  Times.  July>24.  1941— as  requoted 
in  "The  Cold  War  and  Its  Origins.") 

Our  Nation,  through  its  CIA,  organized 
the  Bav  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Castro's  Cuba, 
and  ?s  a  Result  of  that  escapade  The  Nation 
magazine  asked  Fred  J.  Cook  to  do  a  complete 
report  on  the  CIA  (based  only  on  known  and 
published  facts),  the  organization  that  is 
Responsible  to  no  one  but  the  holder  of  the 
highest  office  of  our  land,  the  President  of 
these  united  States-and  which  reports  to 
him  every  morning  the  world  situation  and 
its  activities  at  that  moment  The  article 
took  up  44  pages  of  a  special  issue  of  the 
Sgazlne    datel    June    24.    1961^   ^°VT/ 

borrow  a  copy  f'-o"^  y°"'-i°^,tin     g'sa'  Slrth 
niipst    one    from    The    Nation,    333     bixin 
Ivenue    New  York.   N.Y.    The   article   goes 
into  detail  on  the  connections  between  the 
German  industrallsts  who  P^°«\°tfS^f  *"" 
into  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  Allen  and 
John  Foster  Dulles  on  the  other  l^and.     It 
lists  many  military  coups  that  the  CIA  was 
intimately  Involved  in  the  organization  and 
promotion  of:   Iran  in  1953,  Guatemala  in 
I954,  the  attempt  in  East  Gfnnany  in  1953, 
and  the  same  to  Hungary  and  Poland  in  1956, 
Egypt  in  1952,  and  many  attacks  of  a  com- 
mando   nature    ^g^^^^*  ,  ^^^,^?J"\  thS 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  during  the  1950s  that 
at  least  twice  brought  us  to  the  very  brink 
of  war  in  that  area.    There  are  several  others 
of  lesser  importance  as  well;  and  since  that 
article  was  written,  of  course,  there  have  been 
others  including  the  military  takeovers  of 


Honduras  last  fall  (when  several  hundred 
guards  protecttog  the  office  of  the  Uber^ 
president  were  mowed  down  before  they  could 
have  breakfast  one  morning) ,  the  Dominican 
Republic  Just  a  few  days  earlier,  and  Brazil 
early  this  spring;  all  of  which  set  up  right- 
wing  military  dictatorships,  which  our  c^JX- 
rent  President  recognized  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  presented  Itself.  This  vras  as 
soon  as  he  took  office  and  got  settled  in  the 
instance  of  the  first  two,  and  almost  imme- 
diately in  the  case  of  Brazil. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  during  April  we 
read  in  our  news  of  the  house  arrest  of  one 
Prince    Souvanna    Phouma,    the    neutralist 
premier  of  Laos,  by  the  right-wing  elements 
of  the  coalition  government  there.     Suhse- 
quent  to  that  event  we  read  reports  of  merg- 
ing of  the  right-wing  and  neutralist  elements 
in  Laos,  and  within  3  weeks  renewed  mili- 
tary moves  on  the  part  of  either  the  Pathet 
Lao   forces— or   certain   neutralist   elements 
that  did  not  approve  of  succumbing  to  the 
right-wing   takeover.     And   then   we   began 
sending    numerous    air    strikes    against    the 
dissident    elements   there    and   against   the 
Pathet  Lao  positions.     And  subsequent  yet. 
we  began  reading  reports  of  commando  raids 
into  North  Vietnam,  and  plans  for  invasion 
of  the  north.     And  as  General  Khanh  re- 
marked after  he  was  elected  president  by  a 
50-to-8  vote  of  the  military  Junta.  "Every- 
thing we  do  is  done  in  close  cooperation  with 
American  authorities." 

It  is  also  significant  that  many  of  the 
regimes  that  we  have  been  supporting,  and 
those  which  the  CIA  helped  to  set  up  In 
power,  have  been  and  are  still  (in  most 
cases)  vicious,  dictatorial,  corrupt,  wealth 
oriented,  and  generally  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  their  respective  do- 
mains. This  was  true  of  South  Korea  under 
Rhee,  China  and  Formosa  under  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  South  Vietnam  under  the  Dlems.  Ba- 
tista's   Cuba.   Iran,    and    many    others. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  politi- 
cal parties  in  our  country  have  been  deeply 
involved    in    the    French    Indochina     area 
since   1946  when  the  rebellion   against   the 
French  first  began.    Truman  saw  to  it  that 
some  three-fourths  of  the  effort  to  suppress 
the  people's  revolt  was  financed  by  America. 
Ike  and  John  Poster  DuUes  saw  to  it  that 
Vietnam  would  not  be  reunited  by  popular 
vote    (as   called   for   by   the   Geneva   agree- 
ments) .  by  building  up  and  supporUng  the 
Diem   regime   and   by    organizing    and   cre- 
ating the  SEATO  organization.     And  don  t 
forget  that  we  have  sent  a  great  deal  of  help 
and  mUltary  equipment  to  Franco's  Spain 
(which    came    into    being    as    a    result    01 
Franco's  military  conquest  of  the  duly  elected 
loyalist   government    there    and   which    was 
a  proving  ground  for  the  war  machines  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  prior  to  their  initiating 
World   War   II),    and   which   we   invited   to 
become   a   member   of   NATO. 

And  so  I  could  go  on.  and  on.    I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  general  overall  events  of  the 
past  18  or  20  years,  including  the  commando 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  (undoubtedly 
at  the  direction  of  our  mUltary  mission  In 
South  Vietnam),  and  the  specific  event  of 
ordering  64  air  sorties  against  North  Viet- 
nam PT  boat  bases  and  oil  storage— to  an 
almost  infinitely  stepped  up  retaliation  com- 
pared to  damage  received  by  our  destroyer 
patrol— heavily  qualifies  our  President  Lyn- 
don  B.  Johnson  as  a  war  criminal,  and  Sen- 
ator  GOLDWATER  right   along  vrtth  him  for 
persistently     encouraging     such     af^o^    °5 
worse,  and  in  fact  sanctioning  beforehand 
this  particular  action.     On  the  other  hand, 
these  are  not  alone  to  their  vast  reepoi^l- 
buity— Truman.  Ike.  and  Kennedy  are  like- 
wise   as    responsible,    and    the    majority    of 
Congress  as  well.     Unless,  of  course    there 
is  some  other  ethical  or  moral  reason  that 
transcends  all  else-some  other  reason  why 
Communists  should  be  treated  as  If   they 
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of  the  evidence  thxis  far,  and  the 
was  taken  on  the  retaliation  sanc- 
are  only  two  men  of  sufficient 
and  moral  integrity  to  qualify 
the   highest  offices   of   our   land. 
,  in  spite  of  the  nearly  overwhelm - 
which  were  brought  to  bear 
to    Tinanlmously    support    the 
retaliation    policy    (and   future 
like  natiu-e) ,  were  the  only  two,  out 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  who 
issue  somewhat  clearly  and  main- 
sufficient   moral   stamina   to  vote 
retaliation  measure.     They  are 
'  ^ATNX  Morse,  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
Senator  Ernist  Grtjening,  of  the 
Uaska,  who  have  consistently  stuck 
I  rlnciples — and  to  the  avowed  high- 
of  good  on  which  our  Nation 
foimded.    It  Is  perhaps  fortu- 
there  were  only  two  for  this  leaves 
as  to  who  should  be  chosen  and  re- 
full  support  of  the  American  peo- 
awlll. 
propose  that  a  new  political  party 
formed    to   most    properly 
the  purposes  and  goals  of  the  truly 
p^ple  of  our   Nation.     And  In  the 
of  truth  and  honesty,  and  to  most 
portray  the  principles   of   good 
embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule  and 
Qreat  Law  of  God  which  emphasizes 
goals  of  "Peace  on  Earth  and  Good 
Ul  Men",   and  likewise  the  initial 
shown  by  the  earliest  followers  of 
Asts  2:44-45.  "And  all  that  believed 
togi  tther,  and  had  all  things  common; 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
to  all  men,  as  every  man  had 
view  of  these  highest  of  ideals, 
that   this   new   party   be   called 
Christian   Conmiunist   Party."    Those 
their  names  to  the  major  tenets  of 
declaration,  but  who  nevertheless 
reservations  as  to  the  above  name  for 
,  may  Indicate  their  reservations  by 
an  asterisk  at  the  end  of  the  line 
their  name  appears  and  initialing 
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soxirces  for  the  above  analysis: 
out  of  China"  by  Annalee  Jacoby 
H.  White.  1946;  "A  Nation  of 
WUliam  J.   Lederer,   1961;    '"The 
jf  Vietnam"  by  Helen  B.  Lamb,  at 
,  1964;  "The  Warfare  State"  by 
,  Macmillan  Co.,  1962;  "The  Cold 
its    Origins"   by   D.    P.   Fleming, 
&  Co..  1961;  "The  CIA."  in  the 
Fred  J.  Cook,  June  24,  1961;  World- 
Annuals.    1955    through 
Almanacs  and  Books  of  Facts, 
1964;  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
including    items    "U.S.S.R.", 
B|eform  Movements  Since  World  War 
War  II",  "Pacts  and  Conferences", 
;    "Looking  Backward — 2000   A.D. 
J3."  by  Edward  Bellamy,  1888;  and 
not  least.  The  Bible,  King  James 
Duplication   encouraged,   or   addi- 


Cx>k, 


En  cyclopedia 
W<rld 


thrcugh 
edl  tlon. 


tlonal  copies  available  from  Elton  R.  Maas, 
10696  Tantaw  Avenue.  Cupertino,  Calif., 
Technocrat. 

Manistee,  Mich., 

August  19, 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   You  will  find  the 
enclosure  very  interesting. 

While  Burchett  Is  by  no  means  Impartial 
he  has  been  right  far  too  often  in  the  past 
to  disregard  what  he  has  to  say. 

Your   fellow   Senators   need    to   read    this 
more  than  you  do.    Perhaps  some  will. 
Yours. 
I  John  W.  Harvet. 


October  2      I     ^96^ 
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With  South  Vietnam's  Gtterrhxas 
(By  Wilfred  Burchett) 

I  was  musing  over  the  image  of  a  nearly 
full  moon  repeatedly  shattered  by  our  little 
sampan  into  a  million  stars  only  to  reform 
into  a  shimmering,  golden  orb  within  sec- 
onds of  our  passing.  Framed  in  the  delicate 
profile  of  bamboo  leaves  glinting  in  the  dark 
where  the  moonlight  touched  them,  every- 
thing looked  polished  and  gleaming  like  a 
Vietnamese  lacquer  painting.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  warning  signal  from  our  guide; 
the  outboard  motor  was  cut  and  we  veered 
sharply  toward  a  bamboo  thicket  on  the 
riverbank.  There  was  the  sound  of  many 
more  outboard  motors  coming  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  are  heading,  and  this  was 
disquieting.  We  were  supposed  to  be  in  safe 
territory.  Cigarettes  were  doused,  conversa- 
tion reduced  to  whispers.  Within  a  few 
minutes  the  first  couple  of  a  double  line  of 
sampans  rounded  a  bend  about  500  meters 
distant,  followed  by  more  and  more.  They 
were  still  rounding  the  bend  when  the  first 
couple  was  only  20  or  30  meters  from  our 
hiding  spot.  But  long  before  that,  we  had 
heard  the  soimd  of  women's  voices  and  as 
they  grew  nearer  we  caught  glimpses  through 
the  leaves  of  sampans  filled  to  the  waterllne 
with  women  and  girls.  Each  was  holding  a 
stick  with  a  papered-over  frame  on  which 
slogans  had  been  scrawled  in  big  letters  and 
in  every  sampan  there  were  a  few  cloth  ban- 
ners with  boldly  printed  slogans,  stretched 
between  two  sticks. 

Our  sampan  slid  out  again  Into  midstream 
and  Jocular  greetings  were  exchanged  as  our 
motor  started  up  again  and  we  moved  on 
downstream  past  the  convoy.  By  the  way 
the  sallies  were  shouted  back  and  forth  and 
the  bursts  of  laughter  that  followed  some 
of  them,  it  was  clear  we  were  really  in  safe 
territory. 

"They're  off  to  the  district  center  for  a 
demonstration,"  said  Huynh,  my  very  knowl- 
edgeable Journalist-Interpreter.  "There  are 
about  half  a  dozen  villages  represented  here, 
but  there  are  other  convoys  moving  In  by 
road  and  river  by  other  directions.  The 
enemy's  going  to  get  a  nice  surprise  In  the 
morning."  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was 
Just  after  midnight. 

"They  have  to  travel  by  nleht  to  avoid 
planes."  said  Huynh.  "They  like  to  be  In 
town  well  before  dawn  before  the  authorities 
are  around  to  give  orders." 

I  asked  what  the  demonstration  was  about, 
and  after  a  few  more  exchanges  with  the 
boats,  he  explained  that  a  village  in  the  dis- 
trict had  been  bombed  a  few  days  previously 
and  a  new  school  and  library  had  been  wiped 
out,  as  well  as  half  a  doeen  houses.  No  one 
had  been  killed,  but  they  were  going  to  pro- 
test about  destruction  of  public  property,  as 
the  school  and  library  had  been  built  by  the 
villagers  themselves.  The  others  were  com- 
ing "out  of  solidarity"  and  to  protest  against 
bombings  in  general.  Huynh  translated 
some  of  the  slogans.  Apart  from  those  de- 
manding an  end  to  bombings,  an  end  to  the 
destruction  of  "government"  and  "public 
property"  and  compensation  for  the  damage 
done,  there  were  others,  such  as:  "Higher 
pay  for  our  sons  in  the  army."  "Regular  leave 
for  army  men,"  "Pensions  for  wounded  sol- 


diers," "Compensation  for  wives  and  math 

of  army  men  killed  and  wounded  In  acOof! 

"An  end  to  beatings  in  the  army  " 
"Which  army?"  I  asked. 
"The  puppet  army,  of  course,"  he  reniiM 
"But  the  people  are  from  the  UhenLuZ 

Front  areas?"  ^-oeratiQ^ 

"Almost  all  of  them  are." 

"And  they  are  demanding  higher  pay  tar 
the  soldiers  that  come  and  shoot  them  do^ 
and  burn  their  villages?"  ^^ 

"It's  a  correct  tactic,"  replied  Huvnh 
"First  of  all  the  population  never  admit  to 
being  'Vietcong.'  They  all  claim  to  be  lowd 
subjects  of  Saigon  with  the  right  to  'pr^ 
tection'  from  the  Saigon  government  Tf 
there  are  Vietcong  around  it  is  only  becauM 
the  'legal'  government  has  run  away,  but 
this  is  not  a  reason  to  bomb  their  villagei 
Secondly,  being  themselves  on  a  strictly  legai 
position,  they  can  claim  the  Saigon  umj 
is  'their'  army  and  should  protect  them 
Also  it  conforms  to  the  general  Front  policy 
of  winning  the  sympathy  of  the  puppet 
troops.  Such  slogans  give  the  troops  the 
idea  that  they  are  being  badly  treated  and 
adds  to  their  discontent.  But  as  a  tactic  for 
the  actual  demonstration  it  is  also  very  ef- 
fective. Troops  find  it  difficult  to  repress 
demonstrators  when  they  are  demanding  bet- 
ter conditions  for  the  troops  themselves 
But  It  Is  much  more  than  Just  a  temporary 
expedient.  The  Front  has  a  whole  policy 
for  such  things,"  he  said,  lighting  a  cigarette 
up  as  extra  confirmation  that  we  were  deep 
in  Front-controlled  territory. 

"In  cases  where  there  are  families  in  our 
areas  whose  sons  or  husbands  have  been  killed 
or  incapacitated  while  serving  with  the  en- 
emy forces,  we  give  them  material  help. 
We  give  less  than  we  do  to  families  of  our 
own  troops,  but  we  do  help  them. 

We  have  a  special  organization  that  visits 
bereaved  families — including  those  of  puppet 
troops — to  explain  front  policy  and  check 
up  on  their  material  needs.  They  report 
back  and  help  is  allotted  accordingly,  it 
may  be  in  the  form  of  money  or  food,  or  help 
with  manpower.  In  the  cases  where  tyrants 
are  executed,  or  punished  by  having  their 
properties  confiscated — usually  their  wealth 
was  amassed  by  plundering  their  victims,  we 
leave  enough  for  the  family  to  live  on.  We 
do  not  want  to  alienate  a  single  person  un- 
necessarily and  we  want  to  gain  the  maxi- 
mum possible  to  our  cause.  All  that  is  part 
of  the  political  aspect  of  our  struggle,  to 
which  our  leaders  pay  as  much,  or  more, 
importance  as  the  military  side  of  things. 

We  had  left  the  last  of  the  sampans  be- 
hind by  that  time  and  had  the  river  and  the 
moon  to  ourselves  again.  I  probed  Huynh 
about  further  illustrations  of  political  strat- 
egies and  tactics  and  the  nature  of  politico- 
military  struggle. 

"You've  already  seen  for  yourself,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  in  many  areas  there  are  posts 
that  we  could  easily  wipe  out.  But  if  the 
garrisons  are  quiet;  if  they  lay  off  shooting 
and  plundering  and  listen  to  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  population,  we  dent 
shoot.  If  they  shoot — we  shoot  and  we  win. 
They  know  that.  But  it  is  useful  for  us  to 
keep  them  there  as  a  target  for  the  explana- 
tions. Almost  the  whole  population — except 
for  our  armed  forces — takes  part  in  this. 
It  goes  on  day  and  night.  In  theory  the 
Saigon  troops  are  forbidden  to  have  any 
contact  with  the  local  population,  even  their 
closest  relatives.  In  practice  there  is  con- 
tact all  the  time.  But  for  the  past  couple 
of  years,  the  top  brass  is  so  worried  by  the 
disaffection  rate  that  the  garrisons  are  ro- 
tated every  3  months.  But  our  people  can 
do  a  lot  with  them  in  3  months  and,  in  any 
case,  in  the  area  to  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred, there  are  others  to  carry  on  the  good 
work.  Ovir  people  live  among  the  enemy  or, 
more  exactly,  they  live  among  us.  Land 
reform  has  been  carried  out  and  our  peas- 
ants,  by,   and   large,   work    for   themselves. 


«K-  nuooet  troops  are  peasant  conscripts 
!5.  n  t^cv  see  this  free  life  going  on  around 
^*  ^P  landlords  and  tax  collectors  either 
^'^^istent  or  under  control-you  think  this 
""^'^  have  an  effect?  Compared  to  life 
f„°^ion-controlled  areas  where  the  peas- 
^  ♦fire  regimented  and  ground  down  like 
*f««"  Especially  when  the  difference  is 
!'•  mmed  into  them  day  and  night  by  fel- 
fTJaSnts  working  their  own  fields  right 

tnthe  walls  of  their  posts. 
"W    liberated     areas    sometimes    reach 
^*Mn  a  hundred  or  so  meters  of  a  post  and 
Se  ^rrison  has  to  depend  on   airdropped 

JiRs   because  we  will  shoot  down  heli- 

ti.rs  'if  they  try  to  land  and  we've  de- 
Ed  the  roads.  We  could  starve  them  out 
frT  wanted,  cut  off  their  supplies  alto- 
ther  But  we  allow  two  or  three — no 
Jore-to  come  out  and  pick  up  the  supplies, 
we  take  the  parachutes  because  we  need  the 
Hnth  But  food  supplies  we  let  them  have. 
The  troops  appreciate  this  attitude.  We  al- 
ways make  it  clear  we  are  against  Vietnam- 
L  killing  Vietnamese  and  so  they  are  glad 
trTadopt  our  Uve-and-let-live  attitude. 

"Our  leaders  take  the  view  that  these  are 
conscripts  who  practically  have  no  choice 
but  to  serve  Saigon,  but  who  also  don't  want 
to  die  by  being  forced  into  combat  with  us. 
When  there  are  holidays,  the  villagers  go  and 
visit  the  garrison  troops.  They  are  not  too 
cordial  toward  them,  but  courteous.  They 
might  even  bring  small  gifts,  fruit  and  cakes, 
and  mix  them  up  with  their  explanations. 
They  advise  them  politely  to  stick  to  the 
'txafUc  lanes'  If  they  come  to  the  village  and 
that  if  they  come  without  shooting  or  plun- 
dering—all will  be  well.  They  will  be  in- 
vited into  homes  and  given  tea.  But  if  they 
leave  the  main  tracks  and  start  uninvited 
toward  the  houses  or  the  pigsties,  poultry 
sheds,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  they  will  be  in  for 
trouble  with  traps  immediately.  And  if  they 
start  shooting  they  will  be  In  for  far  worse 
trouble — if  not  on  that  occasion,  then  the 
next  time  they  move  out  of  the  post.  The 
troops  know  by  bitter  experience — their  own 
or  those  of  others — that  this  is  true. 

"The  population  is  well  educated  by  the 
front  not  to  stick  their  necks  out,"  Huynh 
continued,  "always  to  be  tactful  and  nonpro- 
vocatlve.     For   instance,  the   garrison  chief 
often  knows  who  are  the  front  'activists'  in 
any  village.   The  posts  are  built  on  elevations, 
the  garrison  chief  has  his  binoculars.     He 
can  see  people  sticking  up  posters,  writing 
slogans  on   the   walls,   addressing  meetings 
and  so  on.     If  it  is  an  area  where  he  can 
move  out  and  take  a  patrol  into  the  village 
to  question  people,  they  will  reply:  'Sure — 
there  are  some  Vietcong  here.     Come  and 
arrest  them  if  you  like.    But  in  fact  they  do 
no  harm.     And  if  bullets  start  fiying  inno- 
cent people  may  get  hurt.     You  might  get 
hurt  too  because  it  seems  they  have  good 
military  training;  know  how  to  handle  their 
weapons.'    If  troops  do  come  and  kill  some- 
one, the  body  will  be  carried  to  the  post  and 
the  whole  village  will  turn  out  in  a  protest 
demonstration.     They    will    let    the    troops 
know  they  are  in  for  a  bad  time  if  they  set 
their  foot  outside  their  post  again. 

"Another  example.  The  villagers  contrib- 
ute rice  to  the  front — the  garrison  chief  can 
see  the  porters  carrying  it  away,  or  he  will 
hear  about  it  at  least.  But  for  any  contri- 
bution to  the  front,  a  receipt  is  given.  The 
vUlager  will  take  these  receipts  and  show 
them  to  the  soldiers  in  the  post.  'You  see,' 
they  will  say,  'the  Viet  Cong  made  a  levy 
last  night.  They  made  us  hand  over  some 
rice.  They  say  it  was  necessary  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  country — to  get  the  Americans 
out  and  end  the  war.  We  had  to  pay  up — 
we  couldn't  help  ourselves.'  In  this  way 
they  cover  up  for  themselves  and  drive  an- 
other little  arrow  home  at  the  same  time." 

Huynh  who  is  famed  as  a  skilled  propa- 
gandist himself,  and  a  veteran  of  the  war 
against  the  French,  explained  that  such  tac- 


tics were  only  necessary  and  possible  be- 
cause, although  the  people  opposed  the 
administrative,  political,  and  ideological  posi- 
tions of  Saigon,  they  still  technically  were 
in  Saigon-controlled  territory  and  they  had 
to  maintain  a  correct  legal  status  to  remain 
a"  ive. 

"So  we  encourage  them  to  tell  the  officers 
;.t  the  post  all  sorts  of  things,"  he  continued. 
'A  garrison  commander  may  ask  if  there  are 
guerrillas  in  the  village.  'Yes,'  someone  will 
reply.  'We  have  guerrillas  here.  My  son  is  a 
guerrilla.  My  husband  is  a  guerrilla.  Yes — 
they  have  guns.'  But  when  they  are  asked 
what  is  the  strength  of  the  unit,  where  the 
guns  are  hidden — this  they  don't  know.  We 
encourage  the  villagers  to  pass  on  certain 
facts  that  formerly  the  torture  squads  could 
never  have  wrung  out  of  them.  With  the 
changed  relations  of  strength,  such  facts 
make  good  propaganda  today.  But  they 
never  reveal  the  strength  of  units  or  location 
of  weapons. 

"When  the  armed  resistance  first  started," 
Huynh  continued,  "parents  encouraged  their 
sons  to  escape  from  the  villages  and  Join  the 
guerrillas.    The     enemy     started     shooting 
fathers  of  those  who  had  disappeared.    The 
people  countered  this  by  protests,  claiming 
the  Diemlsts  themselves  had  killed  or  kid- 
napped their  sons.    A  mother  would  sit  up 
half  the  night  preparing  her  lad's  clothes 
and  food  for  a  few  days'  Journey  into  the 
mountains;  pack  him  off  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  and  a  few  hours  later,  when 
he  was  well  away,  would  lead  a  delegation  of 
walling  women  to  the  district  chief,  demand- 
ing the  return  of  her  son  who  must  have 
been    'arrested.'     Or   the   delegation    would 
complain  about  the  lack  of  security  in  the 
village  when  the  Viet  Cong  could  come  and 
'kidnap'  their  lads.     The  people's  initiative 
and  ingenuity  in  such  matters  has  no  limits," 
Huynh  said  and  went  on  to  explain  that  in 
virtually  every  village,  including  the  Saigon- 
controlled   ones,   there   were  special   propa- 
ganda teams  and  exchanges  of  experience. 
"The  enemy  know,  for  instance."  he  con- 
tinued, as  we  lay  stretched  out  on  the  l>ottom 
of  the  sampan  under  the  white  brilliance  of 
the  stars,   the  water  rippling  by,  and   the 
outboard  motor  softly  puttering  away,  "that 
virtually  everybody  in  every  village  takes  part 
in  making  spikes  for  traps. 

"If  they  are  accused  of  this,  they  will  speak 
up :  'Yes,  the  Vietcong  make  us  do  this.  We 
have  to  obey  them.  You  are  not  here  to  pro- 
tect us — what  can  we  do?' 

"If  they  are  asked  where  the  spikes  are 
kept,  they  will  show  one  or  two,  but  not  the 
real  stock.  'These  are  rejects,'  they  will  say, 
'the  Vietcong  refused  to  pay  for  these — all 
the  good  ones  they  have  taken  away.' 

"They  can  reply  like  this  now  only  because 
of  our  strength.  The  real  breakthrough 
came,  however,  only  when  the  people  them- 
selves started  punishing  the  worst  of  the 
bullies,"  Our  sampan  headed  into  a  little 
cove  and  we  started  reaching  for  our  knap- 
sacks. Huynh  continued  his  story.  "This 
political  work  never  lets  \ip."  he  stressed, 
"and  it  helps  to  compensate  a  lot  for  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  arms." 

He  recalled  that  before  the  armed  resist- 
ance had  become  generalized,  he  had  worked 
for  a  time  in  the  coastal  plain  areas  of  cen- 
tral Vietnam. 

"At  that  time,  we  in  the  plains  had  no 
arms  at  all,  but  we  knew  the  tribesmen  in 
the  hills  had  started  to  defend  themselves. 
Punitive  expeditions  used  to  pass  through 
our  areas  on  the  way  to  the  mountains  and 
our  people  used  to  work  on  the  troops  warn- 
ing them  in  the  most  tactful  way  not  to 
start  massacring  the  tribespeople.  It  was 
the  only  sort  of  help  we  could  give  them  at 
that  time.  'We  know  the  tribespeople,'  one 
old  man  would  say.  'They  are  proud,  cou- 
rageous people— if  you  do  anything  wrong, 
they  are  certain  to  kill  you.  They  have  ter- 
rible traps  full  of  spikes  and  poison  arrows 


that  make  you  suffer  terribly  for  a  few  min- 
utes before  you  die.  A  pity  for  fine  young 
chaps  like  you.  We  only  give  you  a  friendly 
warning  because  we  are  Vietnamese  like  you.' 
"And  when  they  came  back  again  after  a 
few  days,  carrying  their  woimded— and 
plenty  not  coming  back  at  all — our  people 
would  be  full  of  sympathy,  would  give  them 
tea  with  remarlts  like:  'What  did  we  teU 
you?  Keep  away  from  their  villages  or  you'll 
all  be  killed.'  " 

Listening  to  Huynh,  I  realized  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  displaying  real  In- 
genuity in  the  part  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

During  an  earlier  rest  period,  I  had  been 
talking  with  some  tribespeople  about  their 
various  hunting  methods.  Kpy  Plul,  a  Jarai 
tribesman  who  once  served  in  the  French 
Army  and  is  now  a  famous  hunter  from  Kon- 
tum  Province,  after  giving  me  an  exciting  ac- 
count of  how  his  people  hunted  tigers  and 
wild  pigs,  came  down  to  the  less  dangerous 
business  of  the  monkey  hunt.  They  pick 
half  a  thousand  to  a  thousand  and  more  at 
a  time. 

I  asked  what  they  did  vrtth  such  a  quan- 
tity of  monkeys. 

"We  keep  them  in  cages  and  eat  them  as 
needed.  The  bones  are  boiled  down  for 
medicine.  But  the  very  big  ones,  we  keep 
for  propaganda  teams. 

"And  what  about  the  propaganda  aspect?" 
I  asked. 

"We   choose    the   biggest   ones — about   15 
to  20  kilograms.     We  dress  them  up  in  black 
pants    and    shirts,    make    up    their    faces 
a  bit  to  look  like  Diem— in  his  time— and 
Harkins   or  Nguyen  Khanh  now.     We  draw 
caricatures  on  the  back  of  their  shirts,  tie 
streamers   with   slogans   to   their    legs   and 
smuggle   them   into   Saigon   and   provincial 
capitals.     We   turn  them  loose  around  the 
marketplace   early    in   the   mornings,   or   in 
main  thoroughfares  Just  as  people  are  going 
to  work.    The  monkeys  are  a  bit  puzzled  at 
first,  but  then  they  start  leaping  around  with 
the  slogans  streaming  out.     People  are  de- 
lighted  as   they   always   are   with   monkeys. 
The  police  don't  know  what  to  do.    It  is  awk- 
ward shooting  at  them,  like  shooting  at  the 
leaders    themselves.       Anyway    they    would 
cover    themselves    with    ridicule    trying    to 
shoot  them.     So  they  start  chasing  around 
trying  to  catch  them  and  rip  off  the  stream- 
ers.    The  more  they  chase  them  and  leap 
around,  the  more  the  people  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle.    It  is  a  very  effective  form  of  propa- 
ganda but  it  is  useful  for  other  things  too. 
No  more  than  three  people  can  gather  to- 
gether in  the  streets,  even  in  the  market. 
The   police   will   arrest   them — even  if  they 
have  only  gathered  because  of  an  argtmient 
or  some  market  bargaining.     But  when  the 
monkeys   and   the    police   are   chasing   each 
other  around,  people  can  get  together  and 
our    propagandists   can    get   in   some   quick 
work." 

Even  lowlier  creatures  than  monkeys  figure 
in  the  fantastic  arsenal  of  weapons  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  using — and  not  only 
for  propaganda.  There  are  front-controlled 
villages— in  Mo  Cay  District  of  Ben  Tre 
Province,  for  instance — the  defense  of  which 
is  primarily  entrusted  to  bees.  Chi  Nguyet 
(Sister  Moonlight),  another  of  those  Jewels 
of  girls  from  Ben  Tre,  a  madonna-faced 
beauty  with  a  mischievous  smile,  told  me  of 
how  from  1960  on  the  Diemlsts  tried  to  con- 
vert her  village  Into  a  strategic  hamlet. 

"A  lot  of  us  girls  went  in  protest  to  the 
Provincial  capital,  but  they  arrested  us  all 
and  beat  us  up,"  she  said.  "Then  all  the 
women  of  the  village  came  to  Ben  Tre  with 
their  children  and  demanded  our  release. 
They  kicked  up  such  a  row  and  started  or- 
ganizing BO  many  other  women  from  Ben  Tre 
to  support  them,  that  the  governor  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  tis.  But  then  the  Diemlst  troope 
had  it  in  for  our  village.  They  kept  coming, 
stealing  pigs  and  chickens  and  always  trying 
to  force  TIS  to  build  fences  and  dig  moats  and 
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rlllage  m.    But  we  refused.     In  our 
many  other  parts  of  South  Vlet- 
contlnued,  "there  Is  a  specially 
eroclous  tyije  of  bee.     They  don't 
but  their  sting  is  terribly  pain- 
a  dozen  of  them  can  kill   a  fully 
We  studied  the  habits  of  these 
carefully.    Among    other    things 
four  sentries  on  permanent  duty 
t   hours.     If   they   see   something 
like,  they  call  out  the  whole  hive 
win  attack  whatever  disturbs  them. 
to  handle  them  very  carefully; 
sticky   paper  over  the   hive  en- 
could  move  the  nests  about. 

we  had  word  that  an  enemy  pla- 
headlng  our  way,  so  we  set  some 
;rees  near  which  they  had  to  pass; 
traps   in   the   road   ar.d   attached 
these,  leading  to  the  hives.     The 
along  and  sure  enough  one  fell 
rap  and  tore  the  paper  off  the  hive. 
attacked    immediately    and    the 
like  mad  buffalo,  some  stung  by 
other  falling  into  our  spiked  traps, 
iure  they  would  send  for  help,  so  we 
more  hives.     Sure  enough  a  com- 
1  roops  started  out  by  road  and  some 
near  the  village  by  helicopter, 
not  come  too  close  because  fields 
the   village   were   spiked   with 
the  enemy  tro6ps  came  near, 
piles  of  earth  as  if  from  freshly 
The  officer  in  charge  must  have 
he  earth  cleared  away  to  uncover 
is  what  we  had  expected. 
were  hidden  in  the  earth  and  were 
)roken  up  by  the  troops.     There  was 
conunotion  when  they  were  dis- 
such  a  rough  way.     They  attacked 
bombers,  many  hundreds  of  them, 
at  all,  the  troops  were  racing  back 
helicopters,  the  bees  after  them 
had  taken  enough  revenge,  I  sup- 
said    with    her    charming    mis- 
smile. 

very  encouraged  by  this  victory 

to  rear  the  bees  especially  for  our 

and  for  those  of  neighboring  vil- 

I  left."  she  concluded,  "we  had 

hives  set  up  and  the  enemy  had 

to  come  near  us  for  a  long  time." 

met  Sister  Moonlight,  she  was  far 

native  village,   taking   part  In  a 

tonference  where  experiences  of  such 

t3rpe8   of   warfare   were   being   ex- 

for  application  in  other  areas. 

of    money,    propagandists    and 

of  bees  are  further  Illustration  of 

jieople's  war  means  even  in  the  nu- 

I  doubt  that  any  general  staff  In 

could  plan  from  on  top  the  use 

'  reapons.    It  is  the  grassroots  nature 

1  niggle  In  South  Vietnam  that  pro- 

When    people    are    defending 

homes  and  hamlets  their  resources 

limit. 

garrisons  to  Sister  Moonlight's 

of  course,  politely  warned  by 

of  the  ferocious  nature  of  the 

area  and  that  If  they  were  coming 

visit.   It  was  better   to   have 

the  locals  steer  them  past  the  hives 

hat  had  Invaded  the  area  and  also 

fire  guns  near  the  village  because 

the  bees  terribly  and  "everyone 


ise 


Wiem. 


V  ere. 


A  plgtailed  girl  who  was  introduced  to  me 
as  Sister  Thien — not  her  real  name  because 
her  family  is  still  In  Saigon  and  she  goes  in 
herself  from  time  to  time— told  me  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  she  and  her  colleagues 
have  In  producing  a  student  paper  for  the 
Salgon-Gai-Dlnh  area. 

"For  a  long  time  we  printed  secretly 
right  In  the  center  of  Saigon  Itself."  she 
said,  "actually  In  Dlemist  printing  shops. 
But  things  got  too  hot.  so  we  bought  a  print- 
ing plant  of  our  own  and  smuggled  it  out 
of  Saigon  to  set  up  here  in  the  Jungle." 

"Smuggled  It  out  ot  Saignn?"  I  asked, 
knowing  that  Saigon  is  probably  the  most 
tightly  controlled  city  In  the  world. 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  a  cheery  smile.  "We 
took  the  whole  thing  to  pieces.  The  print 
was  taken  out  in  the  carrying  baskets  of 
scores  of  'market  women' — actually  us  girl 
students — the  baskets  topped  off  with  unsold 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  rollers  and  cog 
wheels  and  things  were  a  bit  of  a  problem, 
but  we  greased  them  well  and  attached  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sampans.  They  had  a 
long  ride  In  the  water,  but  cleaned  up  all 
right  later.  We  shipped  the  whole  lot  out  In 
a  couple  of  nlghte — right  under  the  nOFCs  of 
the  Dlemist  flics.  Our  problem  was  to  print 
in  Saigon  and  smuggle  conies  out  Into  the 
countryside  and  other  provincial  capitals. 
Now  Its  the  opposite.  We  print  outside  and 
smuggle  the  copies  Into  the  capital.  We 
publish  5,000  copies  for  SUgon  and  once  they 
get  down  to  our  'letter-boxes'- -ciur  liaison 
agents,  they  are  qu'ckly  distributed  a'ld  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  until  virtually  every  stu- 
dent gets  to  re\d  them.  It  is  a  very  populnr 
paper  and  our  main  correspondents  are  the 
students  themselves,  smuggling  their  articles 
out  by  the  same  network  we  ure  to  smutjgle 
them  in.  Of  course  we  keep  charging  our 
communication  channels  to  fool  the  police. 
So  far  we  have  had  no  mishaps." 

And  so  it  goes  on.  A  ceaseless,  relentless 
battle  of  the  minds  of  everyone,  from  stu- 
dents to  soldiers;  from  pe.isants  to  govern- 
ment officials  and  hieh-ranklng  army  officers, 
with  never  a  tr'ck  left  unpl.-.ved.  This  battle 
Is  being  won  hands  down  by  the  Liberation 
Front.  The  Saigon  regime — despite  the  U.S. 
experts  on  psycholoEical  warfare — has  little 
to  offer  m  return  and  no  real  means  of 
counterattack. 


theater  workers,  and  Journalists, 
engage  In  almost  simultaneous  po- 
mAitary  activities. 

luu  Trang,  the  well-known  Saigon 

d  dramatist  who  is  president  of  the 

&    Theater    Workers    Association — 

Ihe  NFL  central  committee,  told  me 

m^abers   of  the  association,   arms   in 

part  m  all  major  attacks. 

Joumilists  also  collect  their  stories  of  mill- 

op^tions  while  actually  taking  part 

and  work  almost  literally  "with  a 

ctoe  hand  and  a  rifle  In  another." 


oiu:   reprisal    attack    was   unwarranted    i 
fact.  I  am  not  sure  the  attack  on  our  d^ 
stroyers  was  not  provoked. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Florence  Jnuasott. 

San  Jose,  Cal» 
Congratulations  Senator  Morse:  You  an 
the  voice  in  the  wilderness — your  courageoui 
statements  on  Vietnam  give  tho-e  of  us  who 
agree  renewed  courage  and  faith  in  our  own 
Faulty.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  Lin- 
coln's rejection  of  the  war  with  Mexico 

Mrs.  Marie  Erdman 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

August  26,  1964 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Congratulations  on 
your  great  fight  to  bring  peace  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  that  Senator  Humphrey  la  choice  for 
Vice  President  why  not  suggest  he  go  to 
South  Vietnam  as  peacemaker. 

Maybe  he  can  help  settle  this  renselea 
war.  (It's  obvious  our  military  Is  going  from 
bad  to  worse.) 

Keep  up  your  great  work  for  peace,  it  is 
appreciated  by  everyone  I  know,  but  they 
just  don't  take  the  time  to  te'.l  you, 

J.  P.  McEvoT, 


ArcT-ST  31,  1964. 

Dear  Sir;  First.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  protest  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  raids. 
Since  your  speech  was  not  In  any  of  the  Chi- 
cago papers  I  just  got  It  (excerpts  rather) 
from  another  source. 

Have  been  writmg  letters  to  the  papers 
for  a  year  about  Vietram  nnd  mv  luck  Is  no 
better  than  yours  Not  one  has  been  pub- 
lished although  other  letters  have.  My  last 
effort  was  an  open  letter  to  my  Congress- 
men and  Senators 

If  you  have  any  copies  of  that  speech  I 
would  very  much  like  ^ome  Perhaps  I  can 
raise  a  little  indignation  among  a  few  of 
my  friends. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  for  a  better  world. 

Myron  P..  Brundage. 


I  San  Pedro,  Calit  , 

Septemher  l.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  appreciation  for 
vour   recent    st.'^nri    on    the   war   in    Vietnam 
and  bless  the  people  of  Oregon  for  keeping 
you  in  the  Senate. 


I 


B,  J,  McMullan. 

Vista.  C\lif.. 
Augw^t  25.  1964. 


Senator  Wayne  Mor.se, 
Wa'^hington.  DC. 

HoNOR^FLE  Sir-  I  aeree  with  your  views 
regarding  cur  polif'y  In  Vietnam  nud  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  opposition — I  believe 


Schenectady,  NY,, 

Auguit  25.  1964. 
Dear  Senator:  The  news  from  South  Viet- 
nam lately  Is  getting  so  lopsided  that  my 
Imagination  cannot  keep  up  with  It,  I 
thought  we  Just  got  finished  distributing 
•*>;JO0  million  and  a  lot  of  halos.  And  now 
the  people  in  South  Vietnam  are  throwing 
rocks  at  our  boys  and  demanding  that  their 
leaders    turn    In   their   halos. 

B.  Coppola. 


August  27. 1964. 
Dear  Senator;  Could  you  please  send  me 
two  copies  of  your  remarks  In  the  Senate 
against  passage  of  the  Vietnam  resolution, 
the  "predated  declaration  of  war."  Also,  do 
you  have  a  digest  of  the  legislation  you  have 
been  Instrumental  In  getting  passed,  or 
blocked.  In  the  last  few  years?  I  wish  what- 
ever you  have  were  contagious  down  there 
in  W.ashington.  Did  you  get  my  wire? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  Z.  Wintroub. 


August  19.  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate you.  along  with  Senator  Gruening, 
for  voting  against  the  resolution  to  grant  ad- 
vance approval  of  the  President's  declslona 
regarding  military  steps  In  Vietnam  war. 
Very  little  coverage  was  given  your  courage- 
ous speech  in  our  newspapers  but  the  full 
text  was  printed  in  August  15  edition  of 
National  Guardian. 

We  would  like  to  send  copies  of  your 
speech  to  a  number  of  friends  and  would 
much  appreciate  several  copies  if  you  have 
them  available  for  mailing. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Lee  C.  Poole. 

Brockton,  Mass., 

Augu.1t  17.  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse;  I  feel  you  are  owed 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  perseverence  in 
your  stand  In  regard  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  we  have  a  political  settlement 
of  the  struggle  there. 
Cordially  yours. 

Lois  Bakek. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
August  24. 1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse;  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  stand  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  pity  that  your  colleagues  cannot  per- 
ceive the  situation  there  as  you  and  Senator 
Gruening  of  Alaska  see  it.    While  there  are  a 
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few 


/ 118  orofessors  of  the  arts,  history,  and 
-  .nmes  who  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
•""^nd'  the  majority  I  talk  to  advocate 
^Jt  tough  policy.  It  Is  a  shame  that  the 
*^and  "TV  cannot  enlighten  people  more 
g^e  issues  of  the  day. 

Sincerely,  

Phyllis  Lahti. 


Northampton,  Mass., 

August  22. 1964. 
OBAB  Senator  Morse:   I  applaud  the  cou- 
Jg^  commonsense    you    have   displayed 
!!fr respect  to  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

Itiere  has  been  a  disturbing  lack  of  real- 
Un  about  Vietnam  in  American  policy, 
geep  talking. 
Sincerely, 

David  C.  Huntington. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

August  17.  1964. 
DiAB  Senator:  History  will  vindicate  you 
and  senator  Gruening  for  your  stand  against 
US.  aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 
Thank  you  again. 

N.  DUBINA. 


August  18,  1964. 
Sb;  Most  heartily  agree  on  your  stand  that 
ft  should   get  out   of   southeast   Asia   and 
stop  killing.    Please  do  send  me  your  speech- 
«on  these  events. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Castro. 


Slaterville  Springs,  N.Y., 

August  19,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  so  proud  of 
you  for  your  courage  in  speaking  out  against 
our  participation  in  the  illegal  war  now  be- 
ing stepped  up  in  Vietnam.  It  took  real 
character  and  gumption  to  vote  against  the 
congressional  resolution  giving  President 
Johnson  "a  free  hand"  in  further  involving 
our  men,  our  money  to  support  (once  more) 
an  unpopular  military  dictator  in  a  suffering 
country.  Senator  Gruening  also  voted 
against  this  vast  expenditure  in  human  life 
and  resources.     Bless  you  both. 


Sincerely, 


Hazel  Root  Brill. 


NoRWALK,  Conn., 

August  19,  1964. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
stand  In  relation  to  South  Vietnam  based 
on  your  recognition  of  our  Government's  vi- 
olation of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  your  insist- 
ence that  the  U.N.  procedures  be  used. 
Yours  is  a  welcome  voice  in  the  wilder- 


ness. 


Helen  C.  Hubbell. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCED  HOS- 
PITAL INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago,  the  Senate  voted  its  approval  of 
legislation  which  Included  social  security 
financed  hospital  Insurance  for  the 
elderly. 

We  approved  that  program  because 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in- 
dicated the  need  of  older  Americans  for  a 
dignified  means  of  meeting  the  high  costs 
of  necessary  health  care.  The  facts  are 
inescapable  that  the  existing  means  of 
financing  hospital  and  related  care — 
Kerr-Mills  and  private  health  insurance 
are  either  Inadequate,  Inappropriate,  or 
both. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  through  its  well-docu- 
mented reports,  was  able  to  bring  to  the 


attention  of  the  Senate  the  best  available 
information  concerning  Kerr-Mills  and 
private  health  insurance.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  insure  that  those  reports 
were  complete,  accurate,  and  objective. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  gloss  over  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram of  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged 
of  private  health  insurance  coverage. 
Both  function  effectively  in  some  places, 
for  some  older  people,  at  some  time.  But, 
based  on  the  facts  certain  conclusions 
were  unavoidable. 

In  sum,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  what 
was  being  done,  and  what  was  available 
to  do  the  job,  were  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Kerr-Mills  MAA  is  an  uneven,  erratic, 
and  often  inequitable  program.  It  is  a 
public  relief  program  which  requires  that 
the  elderly,  through  redtape,  interview 
and  investigation,  confess  that  they  are 
unable  to  meet  their  needs. 

While  it  has  some  value  as  a  "last 
ditch"  form  of  help,  Kerr-Mills  MAA 
cannot  possibly  be  justified  as  the  basic 
Federal  answer  to  the  health  care  financ- 
ing needs  of  our  elderly. 

With  regard  to  Blue  Cross  and  other 
private  health  insurance,  we  found  that 
only  one  in  four  of  our  elderly  hold  hos- 
pital insurance  meeting  the  standard  of 
adequacy  established  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  More  importantly, 
we  found  that  private  hospital  insurance 
coverage  for  the  aged,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  rising  costs  of  care  and  competi- 
tion, is  rapidly  becoming  even  less  ade- 
quate at  the  same  time  it  becomes  more 
expensive. 

Our  report  on  private  coverage  en- 
titled "Blue  Cross  and  Private  Health  In- 
surance Coverage  of  Older  Americans," 
was  released  in  July  of  this  year.  It  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  eight 
majority  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  report,  I  believe,  is  informative, 
authoritative,  and  revealing.  Spades  are 
called  spades  in  forthright  fashion. 
Needless  to  say,  revelation  and  exposure 
usually  draw  criticism.  Our  report  was 
no  exception. 

I  respect  the  health  insurance  indus- 
try, which  In  most  cases  has  done  the 
best  it  could  to  bffer  some  coverage  to 
the  aged.  Unfortunately,  the  peculiar 
economic  and  health  circumstances  of 
the  elderly  create  needs  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  commercial  insurance  in- 
dustry. I  must  say  that  I  have  sub- 
stantially less  respect  for  the  organiza- 
tion which  purports  to  speak  for  most 
of  the  large  health  insurers — the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America. 

The  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  is  registered  with  the  Congress 
as  a  lobbyist.  It  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  opposed  to  medicare. 
While  it  poses  as  an  objective  source  of 
information  on  health  insurance,  it  has 
functioned  as  a  source  and  propagan- 
dizer  of  doctored  data — designed  to  put 
medicare  in  a  bad  light. 

Our  report  details  a  series  of  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  which  substantially 
distorted  the  facts  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  older  people  covered  by  private 
health  insurance.  The  sad  thing  about 
all  this  is  that  many  people  accepted 
and  used  this  data  as  accurate.    Many 


Members  of  the  Congress  have,  in  good 
faith,  relied  upon  the  misleading  misin- 
formation produced  by  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  hos- 
pital insurance  proposals  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  Health  In- 
surance Association  made  a  vitriolic, 
self-serving  attack  on  the  report  issued 
by  our  subcommittee. 

The  evasive  tactics  employed  by  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  in  seeking 
to  discredit  our  findings  serve  only  to 
strengthen  our  conviction  that  our  orig- 
inal conclusions  are  valid. 

The  first  tactic  used  by  the  HIAA  is 
their  statement  that  our  report  "ques- 
tions the  integrity  of  the  private  insur- 
ance business."    This  is  of  course  non- 
sense.   What  our  reF>ort  questioned,  was 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America.     The  effort  of  the  HIAA  to 
paint  all  criticism  of  its  activities  as 
criticism  of  the  whole  health  insurance 
Industry  Is  deplorable.    The  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America  does  a 
serious  unjustice  to  an  Important  indus- 
try in  equating  Its  questionable  activities 
with  the  entire  health  Insurance  business. 
Reputable  elements  within  the  health 
Insurance  industry  did  not  demonstrate 
the  same  sense  of  panic  exhibited  by  the 
HIAA  upon  publication  of  our  report. 
For  example,  an  editorial  in  the  highly 
respected  trade  publication  "Insurance," 
referred  to  the  report  as  a   "sobering 
document"  pointing  "to  the  urgency  of  a 
long,  deep,  searching  look  at  the  current 
status  of  the  business." 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  that 
"There  are  many  policies  offered  that  are 
totally  Inadequate,"  and  suggested  that 
the  industry  consider  establishing  mini- 
mum standards  of  benefits.  Now  this  is 
what  I  call  a  constructive  and  responsi- 
ble comment  by  an  Important  voice  of 
the  insurance  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  maga- 
zine "Insurance"  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacts  and  Pigures 
The  McNamara  report  to  the  Senate,  con- 
cerning the  role  of  insurance  In  meeting  the 
health  costs  of  those  over  65.  Is  a  sobering 
document. 

A  report  published  last  week  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  various  hospitalization  and 
medical  expense  policies  of  100  insurers — and 
editorially  lauded  by  the  New  York  Times — 
is  likewise  a  sobering  document. 

These  both  give  evidence  of  a  congealing 
public  Interest  and  concern  about  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  Nation's  older  population. 

Two  basic  elements  comprise  the  basis  of 
both  these  reports.  One  Is  the  nature  of  the 
contractual  coverage  offered;  the  other  Is  the 
matter  of  statistical  authenticity  of  the  com- 
ment on  this  whole  matter  of  health  Insur- 
ance. 

It  certainly  points  to  the  urgency  of  a  long, 
deep,  searching  look  at  the  ctirrent  status  of 
the  business. 

Are  the  statistics  on  which  public  com- 
ment Is  based  adequate? 

Are  the  many  and  varied  policies  offered  to 
the  public  adequate? 
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Agaij  I,  I  say  "nonsense."    Obviously,  a 

substa4tially  higher  percentage  of  the 

hold  policies  today  than  were 

15  years  ago.    The  point  is  that 

been  a  very  sharp  decline  in  the 

growth  in  coverage  of  older  per- 

recent  years.    This  has  been  cou- 

a  decreasing  ability  on  the  part 

who  now  have  coverage  to  pay 

costs  of  policies  which 

less  and  less  adequate  to  their 


in(  reasing 


report  quoted  a  portion  of  the 

estimony  before  the  Ways  and 

Committee  in  which  the  Health 

Assocla  don   claimed    a   28-percent   in- 

jetween  July  1961,  and  Decem- 

in  the  number  of  aged  holding 

nsurance.   If  true,  this  certainly 

:  lave  been  evidence  of  "dramatic 


he  subcommittee's  report  thor- 

demonstrated  that  the  "growth" 
by  the  HIAA  was  in  need  of 
tic  pruning.  Their  figures  were 

inflated  and  exaggerated, 
report,  we  characterized  as  in- 
and  misleading,   HIAA  testi- 
b  jfore  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

vhlch  stated  in  part : 

the  aged  have  available  coverage 
(1)  Individual  company  mass  en- 
programs,  first  Introduced  about  5 
I  and  affording  coverage  Irrespec- 
<  ondltlon  of  health,  which  have  al- 
ec rolled  over  2  million  senior  citizens. 


pointed  out  that  the  three  com- 
)ffering  such  coverage  had  re- 
X)  the  subcommittee  that  they 
the  most  liberal  interpreta- 
more   than    750.000    different 
People  covered  under  such  policies 
4nd  of  1963.    By  "different  older 
we  mean,  of  course,  individuals 
one  or  more  policies.    In  fact, 
howevej ,  probably  not  more  than  600,000 
different  persons  are  so  covered.     Cer- 


tainly this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  "over  2 
million"  claimed  by  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association. 

The  source  cited  by  the  HIAA  in  sup- 
port of  its  now- discredited  claim  was 
one  of  its  own  documents  which  stated: 

Through  a  development  of  the  last  4  years, 
a  mass  enrollment  approach  whereby  all 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  in  a  given 
State  can  be  Insured  regardless  of  present 
or  past  condition  of  health,  well  over  1  mil- 
lion aged  persons  have  become  insured. 

The  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  spokesmen  now  maintain  that 
they  were  misunderstood  by  the  subcom- 
mittee— that  tlieir  testimony  was  de- 
signed only  to  indicate  that  over  the 
years  more  than  2  million  people  had 
signed  up  at  one  time  or  another  for  cov- 
erage— not  that  2  million  were  covered  at 
the  time  of  their  testimony. 

The  patent  falsity  of  the  HIAA's  ex- 
planation is  demonstrable,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  phrases  such  as  "have  al- 
ready enrolled."  and  "have  become  in- 
sured" indicate  current  coverage. 

First,  to  take  their  explanation  at  face 
value  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
problem  of  enormous  dimensions.  Most 
of  the  policies  issued  by  the  three  com- 
panies offering  the  type  of  insurance  in- 
volved here  were  issued  during  the  last 
3  years. 

What  the  HIAA  is  now  saying  is  that 
of  the  more  than  2  million  people  who 
took  out  those  policies  during  those  few 
years  only  600,000  still  have  protection. 

Even  allowing  for  terminations  because 
of  death,  their  explanation,  again  at  face 
value,  indicates  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  older  people  who  took  out 
these  insurance  policies  were  unable  to 
hold  on  to  them. 

Without  wishing  to  do  so.  the  HIAA 
makes  a  very  strong  case  here  for  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  program  of  hospital 
insurance  for  the  aged. 

Second,  all  available  data  indicates 
that  not  more  than  1  million  different 
people  were  ever  insured  imder  these 
three  programs  since  their  inception. 
No  data  has  been  offered  to  dispute  this 
conclusion. 

The  HIAA  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  to  testify  in 
opposition  to  the  several  hospital  in- 
surance proposals  under  consideration. 
Included  in  their  testimony  were  cost 
estimates  for  the  Gore  amendment  pur- 
porting to  show  that  the  cost  figures  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  were 
grossly  underestimated. 

Included  in  their  supporting  data  was 
a  reference  to  a  1960  study  made  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Insur- 
ance which  indicated  high  utilization  of 
hospital  services  by  insured  older  per- 
sons. The  citation  appears  on  page  591 
of  the  transcript  of  the  recent  Finance 
Committee  hearings. 

The  figures  cited  are  described  as 
"NYS  Insurance  Department  studies — 
1960  study,  mass  enrollment  31 -day  max- 
imum." The  clear  inference  here  is  that 
the  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment made  this  conclusion  from  data  It 
had  developed.  But  this  was  not  the 
case. 

The  State  of  New  York  collected  hos- 
pital utilization  information  on  19  differ- 


ent insurance  plans  plus  Blue  Cross  mw. 
grams  in  order  to  develop  a  comnS' 
rate  which  could  be  used  by  insurm  U 
offering  coverage  to  aged  persons  wh^ 
converted  group  insurance  to  indivldu.i 
poUcies  upon  retirement.  ^ 

The  type  of  insurance  plans  reportfti 
to  the  insurance  department  coverM 
four  kinds  of  group  conversion  policieS 
offered  by  six  reporting  companies—two 
types  of  group  policies— reported  by  flve 
companies— one  type  of  individual  maa 
enrollment  policy— one  company  reporU 
ing— four  types  of  individual  policle^ 
seven  reporting  companies;  and  several 
Blue  Cross  types  of  coverage. 

Among  all  these  different  plans  of  in- 
surance  and  the  many  tables  developed 
by  the  State  insurance  department  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  selected 
the  data  of  one  company— reporting  on 
a  mass  enrollment  plan. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  particu- 
lar program  selected  indicated  the  high- 
est  rate  of  hospital  utilization  of  the 
many  plans  reported  to  the  insurance 
department.  That  same  plan  offered 
data  on  utilization  for  males  and  females 
and  for  both  sexes.  The  HIAA  included 
in  its  testimony  only  the  utilization  rate 
for  males— again,  the  highest  possible 
figure. 

Thus,  in  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America  described  this  one  in- 
surance policy  as  though  it  were  an  of- 
ficial State  estimate  of  composite  hos- 
pital utilization  rates.  They  reported 
only  the  highest  utilization  rates  report- 
ed by  any  company  for  any  plan,  and 
then  reported  only  the  utilization  rate 
for  the  higher  of  the  two  sexes. 

This  selective  distortion  was  not.  of 
course,  mentioned  in  their  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  ad- 
vocate that  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  greater  attention  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  insurance  industry.  I  think 
they  have  a  point.  Activities  such  as 
those  of  HIAA  certainly  warrant  further 
review  of  the  Federal  role  in  the  insur- 
ance picture. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  witnesses  before  it  will  testify  fully 
and  forthrightly.  Anything  less  than 
that — and  the  HIAA  has  given  us  less 
than  that — trifles  with  the  legislative 
process  of  the  Congress. 


NEEDED:  A  DEPARTMENT  OP 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  88th 
Congress  has  made  some  of  the  greatest 
substantive  gains  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources in  our  history.  Wilderness  areas 
hav^  been  reserved.  The  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  will  develop  Federal 
and  State  recreation  areas.  The  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  will  assist  the 
States  to  establish  water  research  cen- 
ters at  our  great  land-grant  universities. 
The  States  will  be  helped  to  foster  com- 
mercial fishing.  Significant  protection 
has  been  given  the  Nation's  fishery  re- 
sources by  the  Territorial  Seas  Enforce- 
ment Act.  The  Job  Corps  will  do  again 
for  our  young  people  and  for  our  forests 
and  lands  what  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
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New  na-     bUity  at  Interior.     The  bulk  of  water    become  the  lowest  common  denominator 


^  Corps  '"^i^u^fnte^and  seashores     resources  constractlon'and''management,    upon  which  negotiated  agreement  could 
«W>»1  P*^  „;,f^nri7.Pd    The  Pacific  coast    however,  is  assigned  the  CivU  Works    be  reached. 


***l?^^i'i^orized  The  Pacific  coast  however,  is  assigned  the  CivU  Works 
J**®  ^nnal  extra-high- voltage,  elec-  Branch  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
lnttf-^^..^'oc  hPPn  made  oossible  by  Department  of  the  Army  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  There  it  is  strictly  a 
sideline  inherited  from  the  early  19th 
century  when  the  corps  was  the  only  ef- 
fective engineering  organization  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Although  Army  offi- 
cers hold  key  command  positions,  the 
bulk  of  the  civil  works  activity  is  handled 
by  regular  civilian  civil  servants,  just  as 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

o  icx^wi.- w*  .. -         Two  other  agencies  have  imF>ortant 

^'Sf'nTuie  CoSre^'caii  "be"  justly  water  construction  and  control  respon- 
^'^-T  a  record  which  fully  justifies  the  sibiUties.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
ff  The  Conservation  Congress."  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 

"^-t  in  our  justifiable  concern  for  sub-    small   watersheds   program   which   in- 
gtSve  progress,  we  have  largely  ig-     volves  the  construction  of  significant  im- 


fif  SSe  has  been  made  possible  by 
•^-Snal  definition  of  the  basis  for 
SfSmal  exchanges  of  surplus 
*i^  A  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
•^^n  has  been  established  and  interim 
Sfflon  enacted  to  assure  the  orderly 
•^^eS^of  the  pubUc  domain 
J^jTmodernization  of  the  land  laws. 
5S3ti  minor  legislation  also  has  been 

•Sf  S  is  a  record  of  which  every 


J^  procedural  modernization  of  the 
!^ement  of  the  Nation's  resources, 
o^the  proposed  Water  Resources 
Snnlng  Act  addresses  itself  to  the  way 
we  manage  our  resources  and  it  offers  no 
Jmdamental  solution  to  the  problems  we 
have  created  for  ourselves. 

Essentially,  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  drift  into  the  morass  of  govern- 
ment by  committee.  Between  1775  and 
1787  this  Nation  learned  the  basic  lesson 
about  committees.  Committees  are  use- 
ful nay  probably  essential,  to  reach  con- 
census. Committees  can  represent  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  provide  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  and  reconciliation  of 
Ideas  and  agree  upon  a  common  course 
of  action.  In  short,  they  are  appropriate 
for  legislating  but  committees  are  not 
suited  to  carry  out  decisions.  Adminis- 
tration must  be  assigned  to  a  responsible 
official  who  is  given  the  power  and  the 
resources  to  carry  out  the  decision 
reached  by  the  responsible  legislative 
authority. 

TWs  lesson  is  fundamental.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  demonstrated  their 
thorough  comprehension  of  it  by  estab- 
lishing the  Congress  to  reach  concensus 
through  discussion  and  deliberation  and 
by  assigning  all  executive  authority  to 
one  man— the  President. 

In  the  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, we  have  permitted  the  erosion 
of  this  basic  principle  until  today  we  have 
Government  by  administrative  commit- 
tees—which means  that  we  simply  have 
a  bureaucratic  system  for  dividing  up 
the  work  to  keep  everyone  busy  and  to 
hide  responsibility— a  system  which  it- 
self consumes  a  vast  amount  of  our  top 
administrative  talent. 

Congress  itself  has  brought  on  this  ad- 
ministrative chaos  by  the  simple  process 
of  distributing  responsibility  for  natm-al 
resources  among  too  many  different 
agencies  in  too  many  departments.  Con- 
sider the  facts:  Primary  responsibility 
for  water  resources  is  fractiured  into 
four  major  departments  and  two  inde- 
pendent agencies.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  contains  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
and  the  Geological  Svurvey  which  meas- 
ures streamflow  and  conducts  certain 
other  water  research  activities.  Interior 
has  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Power  and  with  a  staff  which  specializes 
In  this  field.    Water  is  a  major  responsi- 


poundments  on  the  upstream  reaches  of 
many  rivers.  Effective  use  of  these  dams 
requires  coordinated  programing  with 
other  river  regulation  agencies. 

The  Termessee  Valley  Authority,  an 
independent  agency,  builds  and  operates 
all  water  regulation  installations  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  Since  the  Tennessee 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  its  work 
must  be  coordinated  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Water  pollution  has  become  a  major 
national  problem,  however,  and  we  have 
assigned  responsibility  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  river  basin  planning  to  prevent 
pollution  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  is  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

To  complicate  matters  still  further, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  grant  licenses  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  dams  on  rivers. 
Because  of  the  requirement  that  such 
dams  must  be  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive development  plans  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  also  views  itself  as 
empowered  to  develop  and  promulgate 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans,  thus 
duplicating  the  plarming  work  of  the 
construction  agencies.     In  several  in- 
stances the  Commission  has  flagrantly 
gone  its  own  way  despite  the  clear-cut 
recommendations  of  other  Federal  water 
development  agencies  and  even  in  the 
face  of  contrary  Congressional  action. 
The  Hells  Canyon  and  Mountain  sheep 
license  cases  are  only  two  examples.    It 
also  has  been  subverting  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Water  Planning 
Act  by  granting  50 -year  extensions  of 
l^droelectric  licenses  on  flimsy  amend- 
ments to  existing  licenses. 

Threats  of  additional  valley  authori- 
ties 15  years  ago  to  end  this  bureaucratic 
jimgle,  led  to  the  development  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  interagency  com- 
mittees for  each  river  basin  and  even  to 
a    National    Interagency    Water    Re- 


sources Conunittee.  Lately,  pending  the 
passage  of  the  Water  Resources  Plarming 
Act,  an  ad  hoc  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  has  been  set 
up.  It  has  produced  much  good  work 
in  the  setting  of  standards  for  project 
evaluation,  but  most  of  this  has  been 
done  with  great  labor  by  a  staff  commit- 
tee composed  of  highly  competent  civil 
servants,  each  representing  his  own  de- 
partment.   Unavoidably  the  resiilt  has 


be  reached. 

Budgetwise,  Congress  Insists  upon 
better  unity.  We  consider  the  budget 
for  the  civil  works  activities  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  same  budget  bill  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  water 
research  offices,  and  the  power  market- 
ing agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Similar  diffusion  marks  outdoor  recre- 
ation, despite  ovu*  efforts  to  bring  order 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  The  bureaucratic 
division  of  labor  is  already  plunging 
ahead.    This  is  what  we  find : 

The  bulk  of  recreational  responsibility 
is  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management.    The  National  Park 
Service  is  responsible  for  more  than  200 
areas.  Including  the  recreational  features 
of  the  major  storage  reservoirs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.    The  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Is  responsible   for 
the  coordination  of  Federal  recreational 
activities,  working  through  an  interde- 
partmental council  composed  of  Cabinet 
officers.    It  also  is  developing  a  national 
and  regional  outdoor  recreation  plan  and 
will  administer  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  to  provide  grants-in-aid 
for  State  and  local  recreational  develop- 
ment and  to  assist  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  the  recreation  potential  of  lands 
they    manage.    The    Bureau    of    Land 
Management  operates  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  the  public  domain  which  are 
compatible  with  other  multiple-purpose 
use  and  makes  public  land  available  to 
States  and  local  goverrunents  for  recre- 
ational use  at  special  low  rates.    The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fosters  recre- 
ational development  of  tribal  reserva- 
tion lands,  both  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  Indian  people  and 
other  American  cltizeris  and  to  Improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  also  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
which  reports  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  Bureau  pro- 
vides other  recreational  opportunities 
such  as  hiking  and  picnicking  which  are 
compatible  with  wildlife  refuge  purposes. 
Although  these  programs  are  directed 
between  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  least  has 
responsibility  for  all  and  can  insure 
their  consistency  and  their  balance. 

Three  other  agencies,  however,  main- 
tain major,  separate  outdoor  recreation 
facilities:  The  Forest  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  has  turned  over  much  recreational 
management  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  Its  service  area.  Both  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
serve  more  visitors  each  year  than  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Still  other  agencies  are  Involved  in 
outdoor  recreation  in  some  way.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  has 
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spaces  program  which  enables 
local  governments  to  pur- 
lands  for  recreation,  esthetic  and 
purchases.    The  Soil  Conserva- 
's  small  watershed  dams  have 
value  for  swimming,  boat- 
fl^hlng,  and  other  water-related  ac- 
Federal    Power    Commission 
protect  migrating  fish  and  open 
for    public    recreation. 
Redevelopment  Administration 
niunerous  loans  to  foster  re- 
development where  that  ac- 
afTers  the  best  hope  for  permanent 
support  to  a  community.    One 
cites  27  Federal  agencies  which 
responsibility  for  some  phase  of 
recreation  in  the  United  States, 
type  of  confusion  stems  from 
separation  of  our  two  principal  land 
agencies  in  the  first  decade 
century.     When  the  Biureau  of 
l^anagement  was  still  dedicated  to 
pl^osophy  of  disposing  of  the  public 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  setting 
of  our  precious  forests  in  a  sepa- 
Lgency,  the  Forest  Service,  dedi- 
to  the  philosophy  of  permanent 
-yield  management  in  the  pub- 
was  essential.    The  politics 
Theodore  Roosevelt  administra- 
te the  establishment  of  the  For- 
in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
rather  than  as  a  sister  bureau  in 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

arrangement  has  made  no  sense 
generation  or  more.    The  Forest 
is  a  land  management  agency, 
rural  service  agency.    It  has  few, 
vital  coordination  relationships 
jther  biureaus  in  Agriculture.     It 
and  continuous  coordination 
with  its  sister  land  man- 
bureaus,  Eill  in  the  Department 
Interior:    the  Bureau   of  Land 
the  National  Park  Service, 
bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
has  long  recognized  these  facts 
and  handles  the  Forest  Service 
along  with  the  regular  Interior 
separately  from  the  Department 
A^culture  budget.    Separating  the 
Service  budget  from  the  Depart- 
Agrlculture  budget  greatly  weak- 
iie  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
and  the  chief  executive  to  exer- 
constitutional  authority  of  the 
over  this  agency, 
we  have  seen  choice  exam- 
what  happens  when  one  conserva- 
.gency  is  alone  in  a  different  de- 
from   the  bulk  of   its  sister 
Both  in  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
Program  and  in  the  Job  Corps, 
forest  Service,  solely  because  it  is 
apart    in    the    Department    of 
has   been   treated    as   the 
of  all  the  other  land  management 
combined.    The  four  Interior 
manage  more  than  600  million 
of  public  domain,  three  times  the 
Service  total;  serve  more  annual 
visitors;  provide  special  serv- 
the  Indian  people,  which  has  no 
in  the  Forest  Service:  and  have 
coihbined  annual  budget  about  twice 
)f  the  Forest  Service,    Yet  the  Ac- 
Publlc  Works  program  allo- 
$64  million  to  eight  Interior  agen- 
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cies  of  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs received  $21  million;  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  $21  million; 
National  Park  Service,  $11  million;  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $11  mil- 
lion; and  $63  million  to  Agriculture,  vir- 
tually all  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  Job 
Corps  is  dividing  its  camps  50-50  be- 
tween Interior  and  Agriculture.  Five 
bureaus,  including  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, are  participating  at  Interior: 
only  the  Forest  Service  is  involved  at 
Agriculture.  Is  this  a  rational  decision 
or  a  rational  allocation  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  or  is  it  the  result  of  encrusted 
bureaucratic  powers  immune  to  rational 
executive  direction  dividing  the  spoils? 

It  is  time  to  end  such  administrative 
confusion  and  the  multiplication  of  such 
administration  expedients.  Two  kinds 
of  constructive  action  are  needed  to 
modernize  natural  resources  manage- 
ment. First,  basic  tools  of  sound  man- 
agement need  to  be  systematically  put 
into  practice;  secondly,  basic  adminis- 
trative reorganization  should  unify  re- 
sponsibility and  make  the  new  tools  ef- 
fective. 

Two  new  tools  are  especially  needed 
for  effective  management  of  the  Nation's 
resources:  long-range  planning  and  cap- 
ital budgeting.  Other  tools  are  closely 
related. 

Capital  budgeting,  based  upon  sound 
economic  analysis,  is  long  overdue.  We 
have  been  treating  Federal  expenditures 
for  natural  resources  as  though  they 
were  comparable  to  normal  expenditure 
programs  for  other  Government  serv- 
ices, such  as  law  enforcement,  operation 
of  the  courts,  collection  of  taxes,  main- 
tenance of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Nation  in  other  coun- 
tries.  They  are  not  comparable  at  all. 

Natural  resources  are  a  basic  source  of 
wealth.  Money  expended  for  construc- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  dam  or  for  the? 
replanting  of  a  forest  is  not  simply  ex- 
pended for  a  necessary  service.  It  is 
invested  in  a  permanent  asset  which 
thereafter  ^-ill  produce  wealth  for  the 
Nation  far  exceeding  the  initial  expendi- 
ture. 

All  businessmen.  Indeed  all  of  us  in 
our  private  lives,  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween operating  expenditures  and  <;api- 
tal  Investments.  None  of  us  would  think 
of  regarding  the  cost  of  a  new  home  as  a 
simi  to  be  paid  out  of  one  year's  salary. 
Debt  service  and  mortgage  retirement 
are  the  costs  we  calculate  in  our  personal 
annual  budgets.  Personal  or  business 
liabilities,  such  as  mortgages,  are  offset 
in  our  personal  and  business  ledgers  by 
the  capital  assets  we  have  acquired.  A 
business,  or  an  Individual,  is  solvent  if 
his  assets  exceed  his  liabilities. 

Not  so  the  Government.  When  it 
builds  a  major  electric  transmission  line, 
for  example,  it  treats  the  expenditure  as 
though  It  were  for  paper  clips  and  reams 
of  paper — money  which  goes  for  neces- 
sary operating  expenses.  True,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  line  Is  recovered 
through  charges  to  the  users,  but  for 
budget  purposes,  and  In  debt  analysis.  It 
Is  treated  as  an  operating  expense. 

Our  national  debt  is  treated  as  though 
the  Nation  had  no  marketable  assets. 
Decisions  to  Invest  or  not  to  invest  are 


made.  In  the  last  analysis,  not  on  th. 
proper  basis  of  whether  the  investmenS 
are  sound  and  in  the  public  InterMt  w 
on  whether  such  investments  will  n5« 
the  total  dollar  expenditures  above  nS 
total  dollar  income  of  the  Nation  for  S! 
next  budget  year.  We  thus  force  capiw 
investment  to  compete  with  necessari 
operating  costs  in  shaping  the  annS 
budget,  and  because  it  is  easier  to  nut 
off  buUding  a  new  dam  or  reforestinTft 
denuded  hillside  than  to  curtail  goLJ 
services,  we  hamstring  needed  new  cao 
ital  investment  in  natural  resources 

This  is  nonsense  reckoning,  if  tb- 
Nation's  capital  assets  are  increased 
more  than  the  debt  is  increased  by  a 
capital  investment  and  if  the  investment 
can  be  recovered  together  with  the  cost* 
of  operating,  maintaining,  and  servicing 
it,  then  the  investment  should  be  made 
It  is  a  sound,  prudent  move.  Every  busi^ 
nessman  in  the  Nation,  faced  with  such 
an  opportunity  to  borrow  money  to  make 
a  profitable  investment,  would  seize  It 
instantly.  The  principal  restraining 
consideration  for  economically  justified 
Government  investments  should  be 
whether  the  investment  can  be  under- 
taken without  needlessly  inflating  prices; 
not  whether  it  will  raise  the  annual  ex- 
penditures above  the  annual  income  dur- 
ing the  construction  period. 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  treat  sound 
capital  investments  under  an  entirely 
separate  budgetary  concept.  Proposed 
capital  expenditures  should  be  balanced 
against  the  capital  assets  they  will  cre- 
ate. The  national  debt  should  be  bal- 
anced against  the  Nation's  present 
capital  assets.  Where  it  is  feasible,  as 
in  the  construction  of  electric  transmis- 
sion lines,  we  should  also  give  serious 
consideration  to  authorizing  self -financ- 
ing powers  to  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies  so  that  revenue  bonds  rather 
than  general  obligation  bonds  may  be 
used  to  obtain  the  necessary  investment 
capital.  The  TVA  self -financing  system 
is  an  existing  successful  application  of 
this  principle. 

Long-range  plaiming  is  a  second 
needed  tool.  Despite  much  noise  about 
long-range  planning,  little  has  actually 
been  done  In  the  Government.  Much  oif 
what  has  been  put  out  as  long-range 
planning  Is  merely  promotional  litera- 
ture for  bigger  and  better  bureaucratic 
activities. 

Well  designed  long-range  plans  should 
oblige  each  agency  to  set  forth  clearly 
and  precisely  what  its  goals  are  or  what 
the  agency  believes  they  ought  to  be. 
Each  goal  should  be  justified  by  public 
need,  present  or  demonstrably  forth- 
coming, based  upon  sound  inspectioM 
of  national  population  and  economic 
change,  and  by  economic  and  otha 
analyses  which  prove  that  the  achieve- 
ments or  services  to  be  expected  are 
worth  the  costs  to  be  Incurred, 

The  accomplishment  of  the  goali 
should  then  be  scheduled  by  the  specify- 
ing of  objectives  or  targets  which  can  be 
stated  in  measurable  terms  and  sched- 
uled for  accomplishment  by  set  time* 
through  specific  programs  of  action. 
Manpower,  costs,  and  time  schedules 
should  be  prescribed. 


/wii  a  long-range  plan  is  laid  down^ 
JTeriy  should  be  held  to  It.  with 
•Jjftfteing  reviewed  and  approved  as 
^STm- circumstances  require, 
"^^a  system  permits  orderly  budget- 
.    fyom  year  to  year  to  accomplish  the 
^n-  fosters  coordination  of  activities 
•^M  agencies  to  accomplish  related 
^SSves-  and  enables  responsible  pol- 
Sievel  'officials    to    make    coherent 
Sms  to  alter   agency   directions,   to 
STor  slow  programs,  or  to  change 
SSionships  among  them.    Robert  Mc- 
Smara  has  introduced  such  a   long- 
Jlnee  planning  system  at  the  Depart- 
S  of  Defense.    It  is  paying  handsome 
H^vidends,  not  only  in  immediate  cash 
savings  in  our  defense  effort,  but  in  en- 
abling the  Nation,  through  its  Secretary 
of  Defense,   to  make   rational   choices 
among  alternative  courses  of  action  to 
mtimize  the  Nation's  effective  defenses 
^thin  the  resources  which  the  Congress 
feels  it  can  afford  to  allocate  to  defense. 
Had  we  comparable  systems  for  the  rest 
of  the  Government,  the  President  should 
be  able  to  make  similar  choices  among 
very  diverse  programs.     And  it  is  be- 
lieved he  would  quickly  find  that  we  have 
grossly  neglected  to  invest  in  the  under- 
pinnings of   our   wealth — the   Nation's 
natural  resources. 

Lacking  such  a  system  we  will  continue 
to  allocate  resources  by  interagency 
peace  treaties  negotiated  by  interagency 
committees  composed  of  top  level  career 
dvll  servants. 

Retooling,  then,  will  not  be  enough. 
Drastic  reorganization  of  natural  re- 
sources administration  must  be  under- 
taken if  we  are  to  end  government  by 
committee  and  the  bureaucratic  game  of 
dividing  the  spoils.  Halfway  measures 
will  not  suflace,  A  bold  and  sweeping  re- 
organization is  required  if  we  are  to  re- 
gain effective  policy  direction  of  the  Na- 
tion's basic  wealth. 

All  Federal  programs  primarily  In- 
tended for  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  should  be 
brought  together  in  a  single  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  I  do  not  propose 
to  change  programs,  like  those  of  the 
Small  Business  Achnlnistration,  which 
may  affect  the  management  of  natural 
resources  as  an  incidental  part  of  their 
general  activity.  I  do  Intend  that  all 
agencies  having  major  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  federally  owned  re- 
sources should  be  united  under  one  Cab- 
inet officer. 

Specifically  this  requires  four  major 
changes : 

First,  all  the  land  management  agen- 
cies save  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  should  be  under  one  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, This  means  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  same  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Natm-al  Resources, 
This  will  fix  responsibility  both  with  land 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

Second,  all  water  resources  manage- 
ment should  be  under  one  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Water  Resomrces,  This 
means  specifically  that  the  civil  works 
functions  now  ass]g:ned  the   Corps  of 


Engineers,  the  pollution  control  func- 
tions now  assigned  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  small  watershed  program 
now  assigned  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation,  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water,  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research,  the  water  data 
gathering  and  analysis  services  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  hydroelectric  li- 
censing functions  now  assigned  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  intact,  except  for 
its  power  functions,  should  be  responsible 
to  the  same  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Third,  power  marketing  responsibility 
should  be  assigned  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Power  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  power  generating  and  transmit- 
ting functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  remaining  regulatory 
duties  of  the  Federal  Power  Conmiission 
which  should  be  transferred  intact.  He 
could  then  systematically  go  about  plan- 
ning, fostering,  constructing,  and  man- 
aging a  national  power  supply  system  in 
cooperation  with  the  various  generating 
and  distributing  agencies,  public,  coop- 
erative, and  private,  to  insure  the  Nation 
a  boundless  supply  of  low  CJost  power. 

Fourth,  although  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  many  land  management  re- 
sponsibilities, its  primar:'  duties  now  are 
in  the  education,  adult  vocational  train- 
ing, industrial  development,  social  wel- 
fare and  related  fields  of  hmnan  services. 
Only  a  minor  fraction  of  its  budget  goes 
for  land  management  fimctions.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  Office  of  Territories, 
These  agencies  have  no  proper  place  in  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
probably  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare, 

Such  a  reorganization  should  permit 
us  to  eliminate  all  of  the  elaborate  inter- 
departmental   river    basin    committees 
which  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  carvirig  up  the  rivers  to  keep  each  of 
their  member  agencies  busy.    It  should 
permit  elimination  of  the  elaborate  In- 
ter-Departmental   Outdoor    Recreation 
Coimcil  and  permit  real  recreation  plan- 
ning leadership  through  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,    It  should  facilitate 
the  systematic  assignment  of  all  Federal 
forest  lands  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
blocking  up  for  permanent  multiple-use 
management  of  the  bulk  of  federally 
owned  rangelands  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.    It  should  facilitate  com- 
mon arrangements  for  fire  control,  road 
construction,     and     law     enforcement 
among  Federal  agencies  which  admin- 
ister adjoining  lands.    It  should  allow 
for  the  rational  assignment  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  all  Important 
areas  to  be  managed  primarily  for  recre- 
ation by  the  Federal  Gtovernment.    In- 
stead of  a  biu-eaucratic  jungle  of  inter- 
agency committees,  the  Nation  should 
behold  an  orderly,  rational  administra- 
tive structure,  properly  responsible  di- 
rectly   to    officers    appointed    by    the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  effective 


coordinated  policy  direction  to  the  Na- 
tion's resources  progrrams. 

We  should  then  be  able  to  act  Intelli- 
gently to  Introduce  long-range  planning, 
capital  budgeting,  modern  machine  rec- 
ords systems,  and  other  tools  of  efficiency 
to  the  end  that  our  Nation's  resources 
may  serve  us,  and  our  children,  and  their 
children  and  beyond,  with  all  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  the  good  life. 

In  effect  I  am  suggesting  that  we  mod- 
ernize our  national  resource  agency 
fimction  by  adopting  the  long  overdue 
recommendations  of  the  first  Hoover 
Coixmiission  and  establish  a  Department 
of  National  Resoiu-ces, 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  POWER 
TO  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  before 
this  Congress  adjourns  sine  die,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  speech  on  some  of  the 
contributions  that  the  public  power  pro- 
gram has  made  to  the  economic  progress 
of  our  Nation  within  the  last  21  years. 

CRUCIAL    ISSUES    FACED    OVEH    TWO    DECADES 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  what  was 
achieved  through  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association  and  the  co- 
operation of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  worked  with  public  power  groups  in 
developing,  not  only  for  our  generation 
but  for  future  Americans,  a  strong  and 
lasting  public  power  program  with  its 
yardstick  protection  of  rates  paid  by 
power  consumers. 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
first  convention  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  21  years  ago  have  pro- 
duced significant  events.  I  recall  dis- 
tinctly and  with  satisfaction  our  success 
in  obtaining  congressional  approval  of 
TVA's  New  Johnsonville  steamplant  in 
1948,  the  dramatic  revealing  of  the  ugly 
facts  of  the  Dixon-Yates  deal  back  in 
1954.  and  our  success  in  obtaining  pas- 
sage of  self -financing  legislation. 

It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  recall  that  I 
have  been  a  part  of  the  group  of  legisla- 
tors who  worked  for  adequate  appropri- 
ations for  Federal  power  marketing 
agencies  in  the  Southeast.  Southwest, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  who 
backed  public  power  development  at  Ni- 
agara and  St.  Lawrence, 

In  1954  a  group  of  us  vigorously  op- 
posed the  atomic  energy  giveaway  pro- 
gram which  former  Senator  Knowland 
of  California  sought  to  steamroller 
through  the  Senate;  in  1956  many  of  us 
supported  efforts  to  secure  public  partici- 
pation and  control  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
power,  and  in  1957  we  fought  attempts 
to  restrict  the  small  reactor  program 
which  benefits  consiuner -owned  electric 
systems. 

It  was  my  bill  for  a  high  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam,  which  public  power  groups  sup- 
ported magnificently,  as  did  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  pro- 
voked the  historic  congressional  fight 
for  comprehensive  development  on  the 
Snake  River,  We  worked  for  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Hanf  ord  nuclear  pMjwerplant, 
which  will  be  the  world's  largest  atomic 
station.  We  fought  the  "no  new  starts" 
policy  and  supported  an  all-Federal 
transmission  grid  for  the  Colorado  River 
stortige  project. 
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N  EBD  It>k  CON8TSTTCTIVX  CONTBOVXBST 

Th(  re  is  a  great  dearth  of  constructive 
contri  (versy  in  this  country  today.  The 
prevailing  tendency  is  to  wrap  potential 
disputes  in  platitudes  and  hope 
he  problem  will  go  away.  When 
are  required  and  the  facts  get 
way,  they  are  frequently  reshaped 
jreconceived  solutions.  Politicians 
one  to  procrastination,  as  a  nat- 
(|efense  against  antagonizing  voters, 
are  plenty  of  special  interests 
in  any  available  Congressional 
retention  of  the  status  quo  is 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
can  way  of  life  has  been  built  on 
birproducts  of  great  debates  which 
raised  issues  to  peaks  of  principle, 
to  all  citizens  to  agree  with  or 
.  This  country  was  born  as  the 
of  a  revolution,  developed  its  Con- 
stitution in  a  classic  controversy  over  the 
of  democracy,  determined  to 
the  Union  in  a  bitter  struggle 
divided  the  Nation  into  two  armies, 
in  this  country  we  live  in  an 
affluence.  It  is  true  that  5.4  per- 
>f  our  total  labor  force — some  4.J 
workers — are  unemployed,  and 
one-fifth  of  American  families — 
an  estimated  35  million  peo- 
average  annual  Incomes  of 
$3,000.  But  these  hard  facts 
touch  the  lives  of  most  of  us. 
years  ago  it  was  different.  We 
n  the  midst  of  a  deep  depression, 
touched  nearly  every 
familjr  in  some  fashion.  Your  family  was 
extremely  lucky  if  it  possessed 
a  $3,QlOO  annual  income,  or  even  half  that 
amou  at. 
Wiih  affluence  comes  complacency.  If 
are  good,  why  rock  the  boat? 
Apathy  relinquishes  the  reins  of  leader- 
}o  those  who  seek  to  peri)etuate  or 
their  own  power,  whatever  the 
o  the  public  Interest.  If  you  are 
few  false  "facts"  in  the  newspapers 
you  have  been  fleeced  by  a  few 
or  a  few  dollars  in  a  business  trans- 
apathy  tells  you  that  you  can 
your  shoulders  becaxise  it  does  not 
nuch. 
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f  UVATZ  COMPANIES  SECtTRE  STTBSIDIES 

Wl  at  hurts  you  a  little  can  help  some- 
one e  se  a  lot.  Private  power  companies 
know  this.  Based  on  a  6-percent  rate  of 
returi — normally  considered  reasonable 
for  e  ectric  utilities— 200  private  power 
compinies  overcharged  their  customers 
by  alnost  half  a  billion  dollars  in  1961, 
accor  ling  to  a  study  by  the  Federal  Power 
Comi  lission.   Some  47  million  consumers 


each  :ontributed  an  average  of  $10.55  to 
this  utility  windfall. 

Ins  «ad  of  seeking  ways  of  correcting 
this  a  buse,  the  US.  Congress  this  year  re- 
ward id  private  power  companies  by  pro- 
hiblti  ag  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
from  requiring  them  to  pass  on  to  con- 
sume's  immediately  a  totally  unwar- 
rantc  i  3-percent  tax  credit — a  reduction 
In  ut  Uty  costs  which  wUl  put  millions  in 
the  p  Kkets  of  these  companies.  This  Is 
only  Jie  most  recent  of  a  long  string  of 
tax  f  ivors.  Including  fast  tax  writeoffs, 
llbenlized  depreciation,  and  tax-free 
dividends  which  have  been  handed  out 
to  th  !se  companies  over  the  last  decade. 


Today  the  private  iwwer  companies  con- 
tinue to  collect  taxes  from  consiuners 
which  the  companies  do  not  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  hold  for  their 
own  use.  At  the  end  of  1962,  accumu- 
lated "phantom  taxes"  amounted  to  $1.6 
billion. 

FPC  statistics  for  1962  show  that  net 
profits  for  the  Nation's  private  power 
companies  were  up  9.5-percent  over  1961, 
compared  with  a  5.8-percent  increase  in 
net  profits  for  all  industries,  and  a  3.1- 
percent  increase  in  net  profits  for  manu- 
facturing industries.  Private  power 
companies  netted  15.3  cents  out  of  each 
revenue  dollar  in  1962,  while  the  com- 
parable figure  for  all  industries  was  3 
cents,  and  3.1  cents  for  manufacturing 
industries.  Preliminary  figures  for  1963 
show  that  the  private  power  companies 
enjoyed  another  6.3-percent  boost  in 
profits  for  a  new  record  of  $2.2  billion. 

These  companies  tell  you  In  expensive 
advertisements  in  national  magazines 
that  they  are  the  quintessence  of  "free 
enterprise."  But  I  tell  you  that  they  are 
subsidized  monopolies,  sheltered  against 
risk,  provided  with  a  guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  their  investment  after  taxes, 
and  granted  special  powers  by  Govern- 
ment. They  are  in  business  to  perform 
a  function  affected  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  their  response  to  this  respon- 
sibility has  been  to  attempt  a  "snow"  job 
on  the  American  people. 

TmLITIES    SEEK    TO    CRIPPLE    REGULATION 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  are 
annually  siphoned  off  from  monthly  elec- 
tric bUls  to  finance  the  massive  propa- 
ganda and  public  relations  campaign  of 
the  private  power  companies.  They  are 
heavily  engaged  in  political  activity  to 
promote  the  interests  of  management 
and  shareholders — at  the  expense  of  their 
customers.  I  have  run  for  public  oflBce 
in  the  face  of  their  financing  efforts,  and 
I  know.  It  is  diflBcult  to  recall  a  Federal 
hydroelectric  project  that  they  have  not 
opposed,  although  when  the  dam  is  con- 
structed they  are  usually  eager  to  pur- 
chase power — at  dump  rates.  They  have 
fought  the  antimonopoly  preference 
claiise  for  years. 

The  companies  like  to  claim  that  they 
are  regulated  In  the  public  interest.  Even 
the  casual  observer  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  State  commissioners  have  never 
effectively  controlled  the  rates  of  private 
power  companies.  And  when  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  started  to  get 
tough,  the  companies'  an.swrr  was  to 
launch  an  effort  to  destroy  effective  reg- 
ulation by  legislation  and  political  pres- 
sure. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  would 
reverse  the  recent  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Col  ton  case 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  effectively  regulate 
sales  of  electric  energy  at  wholesale  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  would  cut  the 
heart  out  of  part  n  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  a  portion  of  the  statute  which  is 
of  vast  importance  to  local  public  power 
agencies  who  may  seek  relief  from  unfair 
or  discriminatory  power  purchase  con- 
tract provisions  imposed  by  private  power 
companies.    It  would  eliminate  mean- 


ingful regulation  of  increasingly  i»r». 
and  integrated  power  companies  t?u 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Ped^f! 
Power  Act  will  be  pushed  by  powmS 
forces  who  oppose  any  effective  curb  on 
their  activities.  FPC  Chairman  Swldw 
has  declared  that  passage  of  this  hffl 
would  take  us  "back  to  the  Insull  days  ■■ 
far  as  Federal  regulation  is  concerned" 
You  and  others  must  help  bring  to  public 
attention  the  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Wrapping  themselves  in  the  flag  ig  . 
favorite  power  company  tactic.  To  hear 
their  story,  they  are  more  American  than 
Betsy  Ross.  Shrouded  in  the  stars  and 
bars,  shouting  accusations  of  oppression 
by  government  fiat,  they  raise  the  cry  of 
"freedom."  And  for  once,  at  least,  they 
are  right.  The  issue  is  freedom— free- 
dom  of  choice  by  any  community  to  de- 
termine for  itself  how  it  will  provide  it- 
self  with  electric  service. 

The  history  of  the  private  electric 
power  industry  in  this  country  reveala 
one  stark  fact:  Competition  by  example 
is  the  only  truly  efficient  way  of  regulat- 
ing electric  rates.  The  "yardstick" 
function  of  local  public  power  systems  is 
a  major  bulwark  against  excessive 
charges.  Your  organization  is  dedicated 
to  the  concept  of  more  power  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  numbers  of  Americans. 
Fulfillment  of  this  goal  benefits  your 
local  community,  but  It  also  advances  the 
economic  interests  of  electric  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  urge 
that  you  press  forward  to  implement  this 
goal. 

The  private  power  companies  fear  the 
competition  you  provide.  Even  though 
they  control  80  percent  of  the  industry, 
they  attempt  to  brainwash  the  American 
public  into  believing  that  the  public  sec- 
tor constitutes  an  active,  aggressive 
threat  to  their  existence.  If  they  do  not 
clean  up  their  own  house,  perhaps  this  is 
true.  But  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own 
hands.  They  cannot  solve  the  problem 
by  blustering  about  "socialism,"  beating 
their  breasts  over  patriotism,  or  resorting 
to  "guilt  by  association"  tactics.  The 
answer  is  to  compete  and  provide — as  the 
companies  say  they  kre  "ready,  willing 
and  abe"  to  do — betxer  service  at  lower 
cost. 

Electric  rates  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  the  lowest  In  the  Nation.  We  an 
fortunate  In  possessing  strong  municipal 
systems,  public  utility  districts,  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  Twenty  Federal 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River  system  sup- 
ply low-cost  power  and  energy,  marketed 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
under  the  preference  clause.  Here  are  all 
the  elements  that  the  private  power  com- 
panies constantly  criticize. 

Yet  the  public  power  programs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  helped,  not 
hindered,  the  growth  of  privately  owned 
utilities.  In  1937,  the  year  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act  was  signed  Into  law,  the 
major  private  power  companies  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  realized  net  profits  of 
$6,900,000.  In  1962,  their  net  profits  were 
$45  million — a  559  percent  Increase.  The 
gain  for  the  total  UJS.  private  power  In- 
dustry during  this  same  period  was  only 
320  percent.  While  dividends  paid  stock- 
holders by  the  Pacific  Northwest  com- 


«o«  boomed  by  1.660  percent,  the  aver- 
'*£or^iU  US.  private  companies  was 
•asptfcent. 

iTpOWEB    DISTINGUISHED    BT    DEMOCRATIC 
f***   ^'^  CONTROL 

These  facts  about  the  Pacific  North- 
«if  make  mockery  of  the  elaborate  and 
!^^  logic  of  the  companies  about 
SST  competition.  They  may  claim 
St  the  "yardstick"  concept  Is  mean- 
zt\Js  but  as  far  as  the  consumer  Is 
SSiied.  it  has  one  overriding  merit: 
tt  works.  And  as  long  as  we  have  avaU- 
twp  active,  vital  consumer-owned  utU- 
mZ  distinguished  by  local,  democratic 
Sntrol  it  will  continue  to  work.  In  your 
SS^  there  is  no  conflict  of  Interest 
tetween  the  consumer  and  the  stock- 
holder because  they  are  one  and  the 
lame  '  You  can  devote  your  system  to 
Bood  service  and  low  rates,  and  your 
Community  and  its  citizens  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  know  the 
benefits  you  can  provide.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  few  of  our  farms  had  elec- 
tricity, but  today  99  percent  of  our  rural 
areas  have  the  advantage  of  light  and 
power.  Pacific  Northwest  families  use 
10  times  as  much  electricity  as  they  did 
In  1940.  and  21/2  times  as  much  as  the 
nation^  average. 

The  private  power  companies  like  to 
rant  and  rave  about  the  taxes  they  "pay" 
to  aid  local  economies.  But  they  know 
as  well  as  you  that  they  are  only  tax 
collectors.  Listen  to  Edwin  Vennard, 
managing  director  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  in  his  book  "The  Electric  Power 
Business"  published  by  McGraw-Hill  In 
1962:  "Taxes,  like  labor  and  fuel,  are 
an  expense  and,  like  other  costs,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
Thus,  in  effect  it  is  the  customers  who 
pay  the  company's  taxes."  And  the 
companies  deliberately  ignore  taxes,  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  services  pro- 
vided at  cost  which  local  public  power 
agencies  contribute  to  their  community. 

TECHNOLOGY  MUST  BENEFIT  CONSUMERS 

Undoubtedly  all  of  you  have  studied 
statistics  predicting  the  fantastic  future 
growth  of  the  electric  power  industry. 
By  1980,  power  requirements  of  the 
American  people  are  projected  as  three 
to  four  times  greater  than  today.  The 
enormous  savings  possible  in  relatively 
small  reductions  in  cost  of  electricity  are 
staggering  when  we  consider  these  de- 
mands. A  reduction  of  only  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  Idlowatt-hour  can  mean  $3 
to  $4  billion  more  in  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers two  decades  from  now. 

Will  consumers  realize  the  huge  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  can  accrue  from 
technical  advances  such  as  large  gen- 
eration units  and  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  which  the  experts  say  will 
set  new  standards  for  electric  production 
In  20  years?  I  think  the  aivswer  here  will 
largely  depend  on  you. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration ot  power  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  electric  industry.  While  In  1917 
there  existed  more  than  4,000  private 
utility  generating  systems,  in  1962  the 
figure  was  less  than  400.  These  remain- 
ing companies  have  Intensified  their  at- 
tacks on  you  and  related  programs. 
With  mammoth  assets — 12  percent  of  all 


capital  Invested  In  business  In  this  coun- 
try— they  are  prepared  to  buy  their  way 
into  a  monopoly  position  by  purchasing 
your  systems  wherever  they  can. 

1  believe  it  Is  essential  to  the  cause  of 
low-cost  power  that  public  power  sys- 
tems not  only  survive,  but  prosper.  I 
believe  that  a  major  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  should  be  to  Insure  that 
the  competitive  Influence  that  public 
power  systems  represent  will  continue  to 
be  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  American  peo- 
ple must  be  assured  a  source  of  low-cost 
wholesale  power,  created  either  by  pub- 
lic power  generation  or  purchased  from 
a  friendly  supplier.  The  Federal  power 
program  and  the  preference  clause  re- 
main a  principal  protection  for  our  power 
systems  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

DEVELOPMENT     OF      HTDROELECTRIC      RESOURCES 
REQUIRED 

We  have  developed  only  25  percent  of 
our  potential  hydroelectric  power.  Many 
useful  multiple-purpose  projects  remain 
for  authorization  and  construction  as 
part  of  our  comprehensive  river  basin 
development  program.  We  cannot — and 
should  not — ^leave  to  private  parties  the 
development  of  multiple-purpose  sites. 
Let  them  develop  low-head  dams. 

Availability  of  public  development  is 
the  only  method  we  have  available  to  in- 
sure full  comprehensive  use  of  our  lim- 
ited water  resources.  The  failure  of  the 
House  to  pass  my  Hells  Canyon  bill  is 
only  one  example  of  the  economic  wsiste 
which  results  from  neglecting  to  fulfill 
this  conservation  duty.  Public  develop- 
ment is  essential  where  power  revenues 
are  required  to  finance  other  purposes, 
such  as  irrigation.  Nor  can  a  private 
corporation  be  expected  to  Invest  heavily 
in  non-revenue-producing  features  such 
as  fiood  control,  navigation,  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  Some  projects,  such  as 
proposed  giant  dual  purpose  nuclear 
desalinization  and  powerplants,  are  of 
a  size  and  importance  that  public  con- 
trol is  necessary  and  desirable. 

Public  development  can  create  the 
economic  lever  of  competition  and  apply 
it  to  reduce  costs  of  electricity  in  an  in- 
dustry which  is  monopolistic  In  nature 
and  insulated  from  the  normal  forces  of 
"free  enterprise."  It  permits  taxpayers 
to  obtain  directly  the  full  monetary 
benefits  of  water  resource  projects.  Only 
with  public  development  can  we  success- 
fully advance  the  philosophy  of  more 
power  at  lower  cost  through  promotional 
rates  which  encourage  use  and  produc- 
tion. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  amoimts  invested  an- 
nually in  land  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment are  small — always  less  than 

2  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
Since  1900,  the  United  States  has  spent 
$21.5  billion  on  programs  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  TVA  combined— less  than  one-third 
the  amount  budgeted  for  defense  today 
In  a  single  year. 

Specific  power  policy  issues  face  Con- 
gress today.  The  advice  and  action  of 
public  power  groups  can  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  whether  or 
not  these  issues  are  resolved  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 


INTESTIBS    MUST    SDtVE   PXTBLXC   XNTKSEST 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Congress  has 
just  approved  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
tra-high-voltage interconnection  link- 
ing the  electric  systems  of  the  Northwest 
and  Southwest  to  permit  sale  smd  ex- 
char^e  of  surplus  power  and  energy  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties— public 
and  private — In  the  two  regions.  Bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  such  an  intertie  Is  esti- 
mated at  4  to  1.  It  Is  a  lucrative  proposi- 
tion, and  many  are  eager  to  exploit  It. 

This  facility  should  be  a  common  car- 
rier, available  to  all  on  equal  terms,  and 
fully  responsive  to  public  needs.  Si>ecial 
interests  who  seek  profit  at  public  ex- 
pense or  organizations  who  seek  to  satisfy 
their  own  needs  without  proper  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  requirements  of 
others  should  not  be  allowed  to  dominate 
this  transmission  system. 

Recently  a  top  private  power  company 
executive  in  the  Northwest  was  candidly 
quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
saying,  "Who  controls  transmission  con- 
trols the  works."  He  Is  right.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  I  say  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  has  a  clear 
and  compelling  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee that  interregional  interconnections 
such  as  those  proposed  between  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  do  not  become 
instrmnents  of  monopoly. 

We  need  other  high-capacity  interties 
in  this  country.  Advances  in  transmis- 
sion technology  can  provide  great  ad- 
vantages to  consumers  in  terms  of  cost — 
but  not  if  we  allow  the  iminhibited  con- 
struction of  "transmission  toUgates." 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  applying 
advanced  technology.  Hand -in-hand 
with  full  scale  power  pooling  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  must  go  means  to  insure  that 
consumers  share  the  benefits  and  that 
economies  are  not  promoted  solely  for 
profit.  Supertransmission  on  a  regional 
scale  adds  a  new  element  to  the  electric 
power  business — which  is  a  public  busi- 
ness no  matter  who  owns  or  operates  it. 
Electricity  is  an  essential  of  everyday 
life  and  we  must  guarantee  that  giant 
powerlines  do  not  create  a  new  form  of 
monopoly  which  will  allow  a  few  men  to 
control  both  the  current  and  the  cash 
register. 

FEDERAL     LINES     NECESSARY    FOR  PROPER 
PROTECTION 

I  believe  that  the  utilities  which  seek 
to  build  major  transmission  across  State 
lines  should  be  required  to  go  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  prove 
that  their  plans  are  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  support  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  require 
that  when  a  private  electric  power  trans- 
mission right-of-way  is  gi-anted  across 
Federal  lands,  excess  capacity  be  made 
available  to  Federal  power  systems  for 
transmitting  power  to  preference  cus- 
tomers; it  makes  sense  to  avoid  wasteful 
duplication  of  facilities  and  destruction 
of  useful  land.  But  neither  of  these  pol- 
icies is  enough  by  themselves.  We  need 
publicly  owned  lines  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard of  cost  competition. 

Congress  last  year  approved  appro- 
priations for  construction  of  two  large 
Federal  lines  to  interconnect  the  North- 
west and  Southwest,  subject  to  passage 
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of  regional  protective  legislation  and 
good  faith  negotiations  on  other  pro- 
posal to  do  this  Job.  Nine  non-Federal 
entitl »  have  offered  to  build  all  or  part 
of  su(  h  a  system,  but  the  Secretary  has 
founc  their  proposals  are  not  fully  re- 
spons  ve  to  criteria  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment These  proposals  should  be  re- 
Jecte<  if  they  do  not  provide  maximum 
benefts.  for  the  foreseeable  future,  to 
tiie  Is  rgest  niunber  of  people  at  the  low- 
est ptssible  cost — and  without  creation 
of  monopolistic  control  by  a  particular 
or  utility.  Experience  has  indi- 
.,  that  only  when  Federal  transmls- 
Ines  are  activated  or  easily  acces- 


Stete 
cated 
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slble  Eire  preference  customers  and  the 
Fedeial  Govenunent — which  owns  and 
opera  ;es  power  projects  in  both  the  af- 
fectec   regions — assured  a  fair  deal. 


BX7DI  lETXNG 


PERSVKCTIVE    DEMANDS    CAPITAL 
BUDGCT 


Th(  ire  are  other  issues  which  Congress 
shouli  face,  but  which  it  has  avoided. 
One  s  the  capital  budget.  We  need  a 
capit  il  budget  to  put  the  Federal  power 
proeriun  in  proper  persi>ective.  Invest- 
ment in  hydroelectric  projects  repre- 
sents creation  of  an  asset  which  will  pay 
back  Its  full  cost  plus  interest.  Power  is 
a  "prying  partner"  in  multiple -purpose 
proJe;ts.  In  the  last  decade,  taxpayers 
realis  ed  better  than  $1  billion  from  sale 
of  ehctricity  from  Federal  projects. 

Bu ;  today  we  limip  self -liquidating 
costs  for  power  together  with  govern- 
ment il  operating  expenses  such  as  type- 
write: ribbons  and  carbon  paper.  Es- 
tablishment of  a  capital  budget  would 
be  a  basic  fiscal  reform,  permitting  a 
meaiingf\il  distinction  between  current 
and  ;apital  outlay,  and  I  have  pressed 
for  s  ich  a  budget  since  1947.  A  capital 
budg  ;t  represents  a  soimd  business  prin- 
ciple It  should  be  pushed  by  your  orga- 
nizat  ons,  and  all  Americans  interested 
in  ac  zurate  examination  of  national  ex- 
pend tures. 

Thjre  are  issues  which  will  be  tested 
In  th  e  courts.  One  is  the  erroneous  de- 
cision of  the  majority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  awarding  a  hydro- 
elect  1c  project  license  to  a  group  of  pri- 
vate power  companies  for  development 
of  th  i  middle  Snake  River — even  though 
the  :  federal  Power  Act  clearly  specifies 
that  in  this  case  preference  must  be 
giver  to  the  competing  application  of 
publ  c  agencies.  This  ruling  by  three 
mem  jers  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Is  wrong  on  the  law,  it  is  injurious 
to  tl:e  economic  interests  of  the  North- 
west and  the  Nation,  and  it  should  be 
revei  sed. 

Fe  leral  power  programs  and  the  pref - 
ereni«  clause  are  no  panacea  for  the 
pres(  rvation  of  competition  in  the  elec- 
tric ndustry.  You  will  have  to  take  ac- 
tion- -individually  or  In  cooperation  with 
each  other — to  develop  fossil-fuel  or 
nucl  »r  steamplants  to  meet  your  needs. 
There  are  many  difBculties  in  the  way 
of  jc  int  endeavors,  and  no  general  solu- 
tion to  these  problems.  But  you  already 
have  examples  of  projects  of  this  type, 
and  nany  of  your  meetings  here  are  de- 
votee to  discussion  of  the  manner  and 
metAod  of  extending  this  approach. 

Tms  I  do  know.  Those  of  us  in  Con- 
gresi  who  believe  in  the  case  for  com- 


petition in  the  electric  industry  look  to 
you  for  aid  in  supplying  answers  to  in- 
creasingly complicated  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  this  field.  I  hope  that  you 
will  attempt  to  supply  them. 

I  am  suggesting  that  public  power 
groups  should  spark  the  constructive 
controversy  that  is  required  in  this  area. 
The  private  power  companies  seek 
primarily  to  perfect  their  claim  to  a 
divine  right  to  sell  electricity.  Regula- 
tory commissions  have  proven  incapable 
of  resisting  external  or  internal  pres- 
sures applied  by  the  power  companies. 
Users  of  electricity  are  largely  unorga- 
nized and  inarticulate.  That  leaves  con- 
sxmier-owned  electric  systems  to  advance 
the  new  ideas  which  may  be  required  to 
deal  with  bigness  in  the  electric  busi- 
ness. 

Pew  people  enjoy  engineering  argu- 
ments or  picking  a  fight.  Our  society 
makes  it  tough  on  the  individual  or 
group  that  wants  to  change  the  system 
and  shake  up  vested  interests.  I  have 
been  subjected  to  harsh  criticism  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  I  have  had  the 
treatment.  That  is  part  of  the  job  of  _ 
any  U.S.  Senator  who  is  worth  his  salt. 
All  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  work 
for  what  we  tiiink  is  right.  The  case 
for  competition  is  right.  It  is  verified  by 
experience.  And  it  is  well  worth  fighting 
to  maintain. 

As  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  to- 
night. I  wish  to  give  assurance  to  my 
friends  and  supporters  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  watchdogs  of  the 
Senate  seeking  to  guard  and  protect  the 
public's  economic  interest  in  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  the  public  power 
yardstick  In  connection  with  hydro- 
electric power  development  throughout 
the  United  States. 

For  20  years.  I  have  sought  to  carry 
out  the  trust  that  liberals  before  me  such 
as  Robert  M.  LaFollette.  Sr..  Robert  M. 
LaFoUette,  Jr.,  George  Norris.  Hiram 
Johnson,  Clarence  Dill,  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  William  Borah,  and  Charles 
McNary.  left  as  a  legacy  of  obligation  to 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  them  here 
in  the  Senate  in  respect  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  the  American  people  in  their 
natural  resources,  including  in  particular 
the  potential  electric  power  resources  of 
the  rivers  of  America. 

It  is  easy  for  many  people  to  forget 
that  each  generation  is.  in  fact,  a  trustee 
of  God's  gifts  of  natural  resources  to  the 
people  of  our  country.  Each  generation 
has  a  great  obligation  of  seeing  to  it 
that  they  leave  our  natural  resources  in 
a  better  position  than  that  in  which  they 
found  them.  Memt)ers  of  the  Congress 
have  a  solemn  duty  to  help  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  rather  than  for 
the  benefit  of  the  selfish  economic  inter- 
ests of  exploiters  and  profiteering  rav- 
agers.  If  the  liberals  in  the  Congress  of 
each  generation  ever  fail  to  carry  out  the 
trust  that  we  have  inherited  as  a  legacy 
of  legislative  obligation  from  those  lib- 
erals who  have  preceded  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  fail  in  our  obligations  to 
both  man  and  God. 

Earlier  today,  I  spoke  of  the  great  rec- 
ord that  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
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tana  [Mr.  Lra  Metcalf],  has  mnu «. 
this  session  of  the  Congress  in  a  awS  S 
notable  speeches  in  which  he  has  oUa! 
attention  to  the  false  propagandalS 
misleading  statements  and  unaoIttS 
claims  and  programs  of  some  of  the  nri 
vate  utilities  of  the  country,  it  la  ^ 
portant  that  friends  of  soimd  wotenC 
tion  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
many  members  of  public  power  groS 
who  have  come  to  learn  the  importawl 
to  our  economy  of  the  preservation  of 
the  public  power  yardstick  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  hydroelectric  power  see  to 
it  that  Senator  Metcalf  and  others  la 
the  Congress  who  stand  with  him  do  not 
stand  alone  but  are  backed  up  by  strorjg 
public  opinion  support  in  the  local  com- 
munities of  America  which  are  served  by 
hydroelectric  power. 

In  closing  this  speech,  I  want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  next  seasloo 
of  Congress  we  shall  continue  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  protect  and  develop 
the  legitimate  rights  of  public  power 
programs  and  at  the  same  time,  give 
assurance  to  the  private  utility  compa- 
nies  that  we  recognize  that  they,  too, 
have  a  legitimate  contribution  to  make 
to  the  maximimi  development  of  the 
electric  power  resources  of  the  Nation. 

I  never  have  favored  the  elimination 
of  private  power  companies.  In  fact,  I 
have  always  favored  supporting  a  power- 
pooling  program  that  would  assure  to  the 
private  power  companies  their  fair  share 
of  the  power  resources  of  our  streams  for 
development  at  low  head  dams. 

What  I  have  fought  is  the  selfish  pro- 
grams of  private  power  companies  based 
upon  the  objective  of  eliminating  all 
public  power  systems  and  requiring  that 
all  power  developed  at  multiple-purpoae 
hydroelectric  dams  must  be  transmitted 
over  the  lines  of  private  power  com- 
panies. We  all  know  that  if  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  ever  obtain  mo- 
nopoly control  over  transmission  of 
power  in  this  covmtiT.  there  will  be  no 
more  public  power  yardstick,  and  the 
consumers  of  electric  power  will  pay 
through  their  economic  nose.  A  mo- 
nopoly of  p>ower  transmission  in  the 
hands  of  private  power  companies  means 
exorbitantly  high  rates  for  both  the 
private  home  consumer,  the  business- 
man, and  the  manufacturer. 

The  Northwest  intertie  program  which 
was  just  authorized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  represents  a  great 
step  forward  in  providing  legal  instru- 
mentality for  private  utility  companies 
and  public  power  groups  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  conunon  good  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  economic  advantage 
and  prosperity  of  each  group. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AMD 
CIVIL  SERVICE,  2D  SESSION.  88TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Joffli- 
ston],  and  a  summary  on  the  activitm 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CM 
Service  during  this  session  of  Congi«» 
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ThM«  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
JS%jid  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
SSted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY     SENATOR     JOHNSTON 

r  h.T«wltii  submit  a  Bummary  of  aotlvltles 
...^ifSSnlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
*-!r«.  Reflecting  the  accomplishments  of 
JfJ^ttee  during  the  2d  session  of  the 

"f  .SSStulate  all  the  members  of  our 
mittee  for  their  fine  efforts  In  behalf  of 
^f^^lttee.  the  Congress,  the  agencies 
%.^ment  under  our  Jurisdiction,  and 
J^ularly  the  nearly  2  million  Federal 
•^n^ovees  whose  lives  and  well-being  are 
*^«d  by  our  work.  I  am  also  deeply  ap- 
^iTtlve  of  the  fine  work  of  the  committee 
£S  All  the  staff  have  done  their  Jobs  weU. 
r^k  It  a  singular  achievement  that  all  of 
fhTblllfi  we  reported  received  the  unanl- 
«L  support  of  both  the  majority  and 
Slty  of  °"^  committee.  Without  their 
Sratlon  and  assistance,  our  Job  wou  d 
t^rbeen  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  could 
njrhave  been  accomplished  at  all.  I  thank 
them  very  Bincerely. 

gnjoiABT   or  Activities   of   CoMMrrrEE   on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Sekvice,  2d  Session, 

88th  Congkess 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
0ess  nine  Senate  bills,  four  Senate  resolu- 
tions' one  Senate  Joint  Resolution,  two  com- 
memorative stamp  bills,  and  eight  House 
bills  were  referred  to  the  committee  for  con- 
ilderatlon.  The  committee  ( or  subcommittee 
thereof)  held  13  days  of  public  hearings  on 
seren  Senate  bills  and  five  House  bills.  2 
days  of  hearings  on  three  executive  nomina- 
tions, and  2  days  of  hearings  on  postmaster 
nominations  subject  to  rule  8  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  met  in  executive 
gesslon  on  20  occasions. 

The  committee  received  1.278  postmaster 
nominations,  of  which  1.085  were  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed; 11  were  withdrawn  by  the  President, 
and  only  182  were  pending  at  the  conclvislon 
of  the  2d  session  of  the  Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECORD 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the 
committee  In  1964  was  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Reform  Act.     The  committee 
began  its  work  on  this  bill  shortly  after  It 
was  Introduced  In  the  House  In  June  1963. 
Our  first  hearing  was  In  September  1963  and 
the  committee   continued   Its  consideration 
of  this  bill  until  it  was  referred  to  this  body 
on  AprU  28.  1964.    I  recall  no  measure  which 
has  received  more  careful  study  than  H.R 
11049.    There  has  never  been  such  a  com- 
prehensive bill  for  Federal  salary  legislation. 
It  fulfills  the  promise  enacted  In  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.     It  provides  In- 
creases for  all  employees  and  executives  of 
the  Government.    It  establishes  new  methods 
for  classifying  post  offices  throughout   the 
Nation.    It  Is  truly  a  landmark.    The  com- 
mittee held  8  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  met  In  executive  session  In  the  early 
meaning  and  late  evening.    After  15  execu- 
tive sessions  this  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.    It  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson  on  August  14.  1964, 
and  today  stands  as  one  of  the  five  most  sig- 
nificant  accomplishments   of   this   Congress 
and  the  Kennedy-Johnson   administration. 
We  of  the  committee  are  deeply  proud  to 
have  played  a  roll  In  Its  enactment. 

A  second  major  law  considered  and  re- 
ported by  the  committee  was  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act.  This  bill  consolidated  and 
modernized  all  of  the  laws  regarding  the 
employment  of  retired  military  personnel  in 
the  Federal  civilian  service.  In  repealing 
more  than  50  different  statutes — some  of 
which  were  enacted  In  the  19th  century — ^the 
law  established  a  simple  and  easily  adminls- 
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tered  policy  for  employing  former  military 
persons.  It  is  the  product  of  almost  10  years 
work  and  represents  a  fine  example  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  cooperation  In  developing 
a  new  statute. 

H.R.  5932  extends  health  and  life  insur- 
ance to  certain  teachers  temporarily  em- 
ployed In  the  public  schools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  also  provides  retroactive 
pay  Increases  to  certain  Federal  employees 
not  compensated  under  one  of  the  major 
salary  schedules.  This  bill  Is  presently 
awaiting  the  President's  signature. 

The  committee  favorably  reported  the 
following  bills  etich  of  which  has  been  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President: 

H.R.  5377.  extending  legislative  retire- 
ment computation  benefits  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  his  employees. 

H.R.  7235.  changing  the  method  of  pay- 
ing employees  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  so  that  fees  collected  by  the  Clerk 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  and  salaries 
of  the  Clerk  and  his  employees  shall  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

H.R.  4818,  H.R.  3545,  and  HJl.  9425,  aU 
of  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  duties  and 
employment  of  employees  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  piupose  of  these  bills 
Is  to  simplify  and  modernize  census  taking 
methods  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  taking 
the  decennial  census. 

H.R.  5708.  to  extend  health  and  life  In- 
surance to  certain  U.S.  Commissioners  who 
perform  full-time  duties. 

The  committee  considered  and  favorably 
reported  the  following  bills  which  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

8.  1974.  correcting  a  technical  deficiency 
in  the  language  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  regarding  the 
designation  of  a  beneficiary. 

S.  564,  extending  second-  and  third-class 
mailing  rates  to  volunteer  fire  companies. 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  little  publicized  but  highly  con- 
structive contribution  of  American  pri- 
vate citizens  and  groups  to  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  with  Latin  America. 
Through  a  program  known  as  "Partners 
of  the  Alliance"  various  clubs  and  pri- 
vate associations  on  the  State  and  local 
level  undertake  to  work  directly  with  the 
people  of  communities  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  for  the  completion  of  vari- 
ous development  and  civil  improvement 
projects.  Among  the  participants  in  the 
program  are  American  civic  clubs,  busi- 
ness and  professional  organizations, 
trade  unions,  and  private  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  each  project  the  co- 
operating group  in   the  United  States 
provides  assistance,  either  in  the  form  of 
money  or  technical  assistance,  goods,  for 
the  implementation  of  a  local  self-help 
project  in  Latin  America.    The  contri- 
butions are  private  and  voluntary,  in- 
volving no  public  expenditures  by  the 
U.S.  Government.    The  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  is  thus  geared  to  per- 
sonal involvement  and  responsibility  on 
both  sides  in  striving  for  the  long-term 
success   of   the   Alliance   for   Progress. 
The  contributions  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  are  necessarily  small  In  amount 
and  scope  but  the  psychological  impor- 
tance of  the  program  is  very  consider- 
able because  of  its  encouragement  of  the 


spirit  of  self-help,  which  Is  probably  the 
most  important  single  requirement  for 
the  long-term  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  but  implemented  by 
American  civic  groups  and  other  private 
organizations  all  over  the  country.  In 
my  own  State  of  Alabama,  for  example, 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
was  initiated  last  spring  by  the  Mo- 
bile Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  launched  a  people-to-people 
program  with  Guatemala. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  documents — a  speech 
given  last  July  15  by  Mr.  James  Boren, 
Director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
and  a  list  of  projects  implemented 
through  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Jim  Boren,  Director,  Partners  of 
THE  Alliance,  FPA  Convention.  Texas, 
JiTLT  15,  1964 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  State  and 
local  level  program  through  which  civic  clubs, 
business  and  professional  groups,  trade 
unions,  trade  associations,  and  individuals 
can  work  directly  with  the  people  of  an  An- 
dean village,  a  jungle  colony,  a  valley  com- 
munity, or  a  slum  improvement  association. 
It  Is  a  program  In  which  any  person  or  group 
who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  helping  our 
neighbors  in  the  other  Republics  of  the 
Americas  can  participate. 

Our  experience  in  Peru  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  concept  la 
a  sound  and  workable  one.    There  were  vil- 
lages in  Peru,  where  I  worked  for  2  years.  In 
which    the    people    had    built    schools    but 
lacked  the  materials  for  the  roofs,  the  doors, 
and  the  windows.     We  found  that  $150  to 
$350  would  provide  such  materials  for  most 
of  these  schools.     Other  vlUages  were  con- 
ducting night  literacy  classes  for  adults — 
classes  in  which  the  adults,  after  long  hard 
days  of  difficult  work,  were  sharing  stubs  of 
pencils  and  straining  their  eyes  to  see  the 
small  blackboard  which  was  lighted  by  can- 
dles or  perhaps  a  kerosene  lamp.     In  some 
Instances,  where  the  altitude  of  the  Andes 
would  permit  safe  operation,  we  helped  the 
villages  obtain  pressure  lanterns.     In  most 
instances  we  helped  them  with  a  small  gen- 
erator— an  electric  generator  which  rvms  for 
5  hours  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  lights 
seven  50-watt  bulbs.    This  was  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  the  people  of  these  vUlages, 
This  lantern  or  generator  was  not  given  to 
the  village;  It  was  a  part  of  an  alliance  effort. 
They  had  to  do  something  as  their  part  of 
the  partnership  program  such  as  building  a 
larger   blackboard   across   the    front   of  the 
room  or  building  a  latrine  by  the  school  or 
rerouting  a  sewage  ditch  or  building  or  Im- 
proving a  footbridge  across  a  river. 

The  people  of  the  village  of  Cuyochlco 
near  Ctizco  were  digging  an  irrigation  ditch 
through  the  rock  of  a  mountain.  Their  tools : 
picks  and  Iron  bars.  We  helped  by  provid- 
ing a  jackhammer  unit.  Later,  when  the 
Communist  march  was  made  through  the 
streets  of  Cuzco.  the  entire  Cuyochlco  area 
did  not  have  a  single  participant  In  the 
march.  The  important  aspect  of  this  project 
was  that  it  was  a  response  to  self-help  on 
the  part  of  the  villagers. 

Possibilities  for  direct  partnerships  are 
limitless.  When  a  village  has  built  Its  own 
community  center  and  dug  a  well  for  a  pure 
water  supply  $285  can  provide  a  pump  to 
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the  water  to  the  village.  When  a  bar- 

(slum)   Improvement  association  has 

help  project  under  which  It  Is  buUd- 

c^mmunlty   buildings   such   as   schools 

posts,  the  provision  of  a  cement 

and  a   few  wheelbarrows  can  make 

contribution  to  the  peoples'  ef- 

help  themselves.    I  could  go  on  and 

*  hand  tools,  equipment  for  small 
posts,  small  collections  of  books  In 
for  community  or  barrlada  libraries, 

aid  kits  for  villages.     These  are  not 
little  stories   pulled   out  of   the  air 
these  are  specific  illustrations  of  what 
done  In  Peru, 
direct  partnership  alliance  of  a  club 
United  States  with  a  village  or  other 
is  not  an  adoption  program  in  which 
or   a   State   patronizingly   adopts   a 
American  state  or  city.    It  is  a  part- 
program  that  has  as   its  base  the 
assistance  to  help  people  help  them- 
It  Is  not  an  old  clothes  charity  pro- 

•  •  It  Is  a  direct  alliance  between  a 
and  a  Latin  American  group  to 

»ward  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
cpnstructlve  relationship.     This  is  not 
in  which  mayors  merely  exchange 
the  cities  and  establish  pen  pal  com- 
Thls  is  rather  a  program  through 
mayors  and  groups   and  indivldu7.Is 
something  constructive  as  working 
of  a  direct  alliance, 
this  date  there  are  11  programs  in 
Utah  Is  now  beginning  to  imple- 
a  23-polnt  program  with  Bolivia;  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  are  moving 
with  a  program  with  Ecuador  which 
l|iclude    assistance   with   a   town    plan 
Oakland    County     (Mich.)     Part- 
the  Alliance  now  have  a  permanent 
In  the  Valle  del  Cauca  of  Co- 
and  the  program  is  moving  forward; 
districts  In  Oregon  have  developed 
through  which  15  educators  from 
Rica  will  spend  their  summer  vaca- 
^orking  with  schools  in  Oregon  as  re- 
people  for  Spanish  and  social  studies 
and  In  return  they  receive  inservice 
in  methods  and  teaching  aids;  Ala- 
organlztng  to  work  with  Guatemala; 
"^cson -southern    Arizona    partnership 
preparing  a  report  for  southern  Ari- 
Toups  concerning  a  program  with  El 
Texas  has  organized  its  Partners 
Alliance  group  and  is  initiating  its 
with  Peru;   Ohio  will  soon  send  a 
Parana  In  Brazil;  Illinois  is  moving 
first  stages  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Sul  In  Brazil;   the 
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Colorado  Society  of  Engineers  has  adopted 
a  resolution  indicating  its  Interest  in  foster- 
ing a  partnership  program  with  the  state  of 
Minas  Gerais  In  Brazil.  Other  groups  are 
working  in  Wisconsin.  Massachusetts,  In- 
diana, Florida,  Nevada,  and  California. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  am  asked,  "Why  Isn't 
the  govemment-to-government  program  tak- 
ing care  of  these  needs?  Why  are  we  as  tax- 
payers now  asked  to  do  more?"  There  are 
several  answers  to  these  questions.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  basic  concept,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  an  alliance  of  all  of  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world.  It  is  an  alliance 
which  is  only  partially  articulated  through 
the  government-to-government  programs. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  operations,  the  iden- 
tification of  people  with  people  in  a  direct 
alliance  is  Important.  If  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  succeed  and  if  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  stability  Is  to  become  a 
reality  in  this  hemisphere,  the  private  sector 
will  be  a  major  factor  in  that  success. 

In  our  official  government-to-government 
programs,  we  are  working  with  our  sister  re- 
publics to  help  them  build  their  own  insti- 
tutional capabilities  to  resolve  their  own 
problems.  It  takes  time,  however,  to  build 
institutions  and  we  should  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  our  own  country  in  this  respect. 
It  takes  time,  for  example,  to  develop  an 
agricultural  extension  service  that  can  meet 
the  needs  of  the  great  rural  areas;  It  takes 
time  to  build  a  savings  and  loan  system  to 
the  point  that  it  can  foster  a  private  enter- 
prise housing  program;  it  takes  time  to  de- 
velop credit  institutions  which  can  meet  the 
needs  of  small  business  and  agricultural 
sui>ervised  credit;  it  takes  time  to  establish 
cooperative  institutions  that  are  effective 
tools  for  problem  solving.  In  short,  it  takes 
time  to  help  build  institutions  to  the  point 
that  they  have  ln[ipact  upon  the  people.  The 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  can  help 
buy  the  time  to  carry  out  this  vital  but 
longer  range  economic  development  program. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  our  programs 
must  go  to  this  basic  business  of  building 
institutions  and  infrastructure.  If  we  were 
to  spend  the  limited  funds  available  to  us  for 
the  type  of  impact  projects  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  being  the  core  of  partnership  ac- 
tivities, we  would  be  building  for  failure  be- 
cause without  effective  institutions  there  can 
be  no  economic  or  political  stability.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  only  concern  ourselves 
with  the  more  impersonal  business  of  insti- 
tutional development,  we  may  be  building  for 
failure  in  that  there  may  not  be  time  avail- 
able to  us  to  carry  out  the  basic  program  of 
the  alliance. 


The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  a  nroBr. 
which  recognizes  that  the  greatest  a»eto?* 
nation  are  its  human  resources  The  hl«^ 
of  our  own  Nation  is  replete  with  the^2 
of  men  who  built  a  nation  from  a  wUdem^ 
a  wilderness  of  the  physical  elements  andl 
wilderness  of  societal  disorder.  The  ncn> 
nltion  of  the  role  of  the  people  was  renectSi 
by  the  present  President  of  Peru.  Permit 
Blaunde  Terry,  when  he  spoke  of  196(|  ^ 
said.  ■   ^ 

"Cada  vez  que  observo  de  alguna  altua 
Every  time  I  look  from  some  height  utxa  » 
Peruvian  village  I  ask  the  same  questtonaad 
I  get  the  same  inspiring  answer. 

"As  I  look  at  the  humble  town  with  iti 
colorful  bell  tower,  I  inquire  of  my  guide- 
Who  built  the  church?  and  the  guide  repliei- 
'The  people  built  It.'  Again  I  ask:  Who 
built  the  school?,  and  he  answers  ajtaln. 
'The  people  built  It.'  ^ 

"And  following  the  winding  dirt  road 
amongst  the  mountains  I  ask  once  more- 
'Who  made  this  road?  and  again,  resoundiaj 
now  in  my  ears  like  a  triumphal  march! 
hear  in  these  eloquent  words  the  history  of 
all  of  Peru's  yesterdays,  its  present,  and  tiie 
prophesy  of  its  future :  'The  people  built  it  ■ 

"The  people  built  the  road,  the  church 
and  the  schools. 

"The  people  raised  the  terraces  and  dam- 
med the  torrent. 

"Once  there  was  an  earthquake  and  they 
recovered  their  debris  and  rebuilt  their 
homes. 

"And  when  it  was  required  of  them  they 
gave  of  their  sons  to  the  army;  and  they 
suffered  the  nation's  Indifference  without 
complaint. 

"They  were  denied  their  ancestral  right* 
of  freedom  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and 
goals.  Rulers  were  imposed  upon  them. 
Their  properties  and  income  were  taken 
from  them.  But  they  could  not  be  deprived 
of  their  traditions. 

"And  the  people  went  on  building  road», 
schools,  and  churches.  Because,  fortunately, 
though  Peru's  small  villages  have  been  for- 
gotten villages,  they  have  not  forgotten  their 
own  heritages." 

And,  it  is  the  people  who  shall  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  and  I  am  asking  for  your  help  in 
this  vital  endeavor.  To  those  who  exprea 
concern  about  the  problems  of  communism 
in  this  hemisphere,  I  say  that  the  oppor- 
tunity is  at  hand  to  translate  words  into 
action.  To  those  who  wish  to  help  people 
help  themselves  and  to  help  give  meaning 
to  hope.  I  say  that  the  way  is  open  through 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 


Projects  implemented  thromih  Partners  nf  the  Alliance  programs 


Comtry 


Project 


Villa  Restrepo  (Tolima)  (sewing  cooperative). 

Hospital  Infantil  (BogotA). 

Valle  del  Cauca  and  city  of  CalL 


Valle  del  Cauca. 


Trade  school  (Cali). 


Arequipa  Rural  School 

Ayacucho  Industrial  Art  School 

Braille  watches  (40) 

Camisea  Community  (literacy  programs). 


"A  Little  Library"  for  an  Indian  village. 
"A  Little  Library"  for  (Lima)  iMrriada. 
Portable  generator 


.do. 
.do. 

-do. 


Scholarship  for  a  young  farmer  leader  at  Institute 

of  Rural  Education. 
Ynngay  Community  (Callejon  de  Huaylas) 


As-sistance  requestol 


Material?-  Button.s    anil    thread    for    producing 

household  maids'  apparel. 

Antibiotics  and  ho.-;pitiil  eqiilpment. 

Technical  assistance  in  municipal  budgeting  and 

planning. 

Exchange  of  2  university  students  from  each  of  2 
partners'  areas. 


Supplemental  equipment  for  mechanics  training 
program;  the  trade  school  was  con.'tructed  by 
the  barrio  residents  (with  assistance  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteersl. 

School  materials:  blackboards,  etc 

(2)  Dyepots  (for  wool  dyeing) 


(2)  Coleman  lanterns. 


1  portable  generator. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

4  months  training . . 


Roof  for  school  for  orphans  of  the  1062  avalanche... 


Implemented  by- 


Pan  American  Assembly,  Chicago  (M.  Larson). 

Direct  Relief  Foundation,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Oakland  County  (Mich.)  Partners  of  the  Allisnoe. 

John  Madole  sent  to  Valle  del  Cauca  as  pern* 

nent  representative. 
2  Oakland  County  students  are  presently  enroUtd 

in  the  Universldad  del  Valle.  and  2  Valle  sta- 

dents    are    studying    at    Oakland    University. 

Scholarships  provided  by  each  institution. 
Oakland  Committee  Partners. 


West  End  School,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Sunset  High  School,  Dallas,  Tex. 

By  Zale  Jewelry  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Pan   American   student   forum,    Navasota   Hlgb 

School,  Navasota,  Tex. 
Texas  Partners  Committee. 

Do. 
Woman's  Democratic  Club,  10th  Congresrioml 

District,  Virginia. 
Pedernales  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Austin,  Ttt 
Vocational     Agriculture     Teachers    Assodatlflo, 

Texas. 
AmpChamp,  J.  T.  Rutherford,  Washington,  D.C. 
Circle  K  Club,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. 

Cmdr.  Roy  Powell,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Coontry 


Project 


Assistance  requested 


Implemented  by — 


Rehabilitation  Institute  (Lima) 

Yuncay  Community  (Urabamba) , 

Iluancabamba  generators  (literacy  programs). 
Uuaura  Institute  of  Rural  Education 


Xavan   community    (farm-to-market    road   con- 

*  siruction  self-help  project). 

Chain  saw  for  La  Convencion  Lares  project 


Ecuador. 


CosU  Rica.— 


Bolivia- 


Chile 

Nicaragua. 


Pucara  (Junln)  cooperative  chicken  project 

La  Convencion  Lares  (Cuzeo)  water  project  for  5 

communities. 
Pampa  de  Comas  (knitting  cooperative) -  - . 

Picha  community  (Mlchlguenga)    Qlteracy  pro- 

Rfam.s). 
ConocotoHogarlndigena  ---------------  ----- 

Pelileo  (metal  and  carpentry  shop  for  high  school) . . 

Gonzalez  Suarez,  "Cooperativa  Forestal"  (refor- 
estation project),  at  altitudes  of  10,000  feet  In 
desolated  Andean  highlands. 

Cumbava  and  Quito,  needles  and  sjTmges  (re- 
quested by  Mrs.  Kokabatsl,  president.  Woman's 
Federation  of  the  World  in  Ecuador). 

San  Jose  streetsweeper  (vacuum  type) -  - 


Shop  equipment 

Materials  for  construction  of  2  bathhouses  (roofing 
materials,  cem.ent,  pipes,  showerheads,  etc.). 

(icnerator  for  night  literacy  classes..     -- 

For  local  purchase  of  handtools  and  cloth,  "seed 
stock"  for  cooperative  store. 

Wheelbarrows  and  picks  for  construction 

Gas-operated  chain  saw  to  help  expedite  efforts 
in  La  Convencion  Lares  project. 

$395  to  purcha.se  maferia's  to  establish  a  coopera- 
tive chicken  project. 

$53.^  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  cement 

mixer  for  the  construction  of  5  water  tanks. 
2  knitting  machines 


3  Coleman  lanterns - 


4  sewing  machines;  1  typewTiter.   

$100  for  purchase  of  materials  and  tools  for  con- 
struction of  benches  and  stands. 
4  tents  and  sleeping  bags 


2,000  disposable  needles  and  sjTinges  to  inoculate 
the  children  for  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and 
tvphus. 

To  help  clean  city  of  volcanic  ashes  --- 


Educational  training 


Santa  Crui.  Gabriel  Moreno  University  Library. 


(•>3^  Braille  watches.- — 

Design  plans  for  simple  cooking  stove -- 

San  Ciregorio  Cripple  Children  Home  (SanUago). 
Hospital  equipment  (Managua) 


Inservice  training  for  15  Costa  Rican  educators 
who  will  also  serve  as  half-time  resource  teachers 
(Spanish  and  social  studies)  in  15  Oregon  school 
districts. 
Shipment  and  packing  of  books  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Bolivia  (paid  by  Partners  of  the 
Alliance).  .        ^    r,»TT/,-.Ao 

Supply  pooled  with  amount  given  to  PAL/OAb.. 

4-S  Clubs  of  Bolivia 

Materials  to  construct  furniture -- 

Hospital  equipment  and  supplies - 


Texas    Rehabilitation    Association    (Dr.    David 

Wade).  .       ^ 

Justin  F.  KimbaU  High  School,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Alton  Marshall,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Mount  Vernon  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Texas  AFI^CIO. 

Fimds  sent  bv  Pan  American  student  forum  clubs 
and  Midwestern  University  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.  ,        , 

Funds  sent  by  Pan  American  student  forum  clubs 
and  Midwestern  University  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

Through  funds  for  special  projects  USAID/Pera. 

Pan  .American  Development  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  .      „.,-„., 

Texas  Good  Neightiors,  Travis  High  School, 
Austin.  Tex. 

Boise  Vailev  Idaho  Jaycees. 

Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Dr.  Hal  RejTiolda,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Excess  equipment  reconditioned  by  city  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Shipping  financed  by  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

15  Oregon  school  districts  (arranged  and  coordi- 
nated bv  Superintendent  E.  Cooper  of  Eugene, 
Oreg.),  half  of  the  transportation  tlirough  AID. 

By  Massachusetts  Rotary  International  (Distrlrt 
No.  793). 

Zale  Jewelry  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

4-H  Club  of  Utah. 

Evelvn  Mayer,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

By  Mercy  Hospital,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


AWARD     OF     THE     ELOY     ALFARO 
GRAND  CROSS  AND  DIPLOMA  TO 
DR.  EDMUND  G.  GESSMANN 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr   Keating]   on  the  occasion  of  the 
award  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

AWAKD    OF    THE     ELOY     ALFARO     GRAND     CROSS 

AND   Diploma    to    Dr.    Edmund    G.    Gess- 

UANN 

Dr.  Edmund  G.  Gessmann  received  the 
Eoy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma  on 
September  4,  1963,  in  the  Masonic  Club  of 
New  York  and  in  the  presence  of  an  assem- 
blage of  dignitaries  and  friends. 

Dr.  Gessmann  was  decorated  by  Stanley  W. 
Wakefield,  right  eminent  past  grand  com- 
mander of  the  grand  commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
American  deputy  provost  of  the  EAIF. 

Dr.  L.  Lester  Beacher,  American  deputy 
provost  of  the  EAIF,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  the  invocation  and  benediction 
were  offered  by  the  Reverend  John  Brett 
Langstacr,  B.  Lltt.,  and  past  grand  prelate  of 
the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
of  New  York.  Austrian  Consul  General,  Dr. 
Johannes  G.  Wllfort,  representing  his  Gov- 
ernment, delivered  an  eloquent  address 
calling  attention  to  the  great  opportunities 
which  the  United  States  offers  its  citizens. 

Dr.  John  Maurice  Keesing.  international 
provost  of  the  EAIP.  also  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Gessmann.  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem,  American 
provost  of  the  EAIP.  In  a  brief  speech  out- 
lined the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  founda- 
tion and  said  that  Dr.  Gessmann  was  unani- 
mously voted  this  high  honor  In  recognition 
of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  crime  prevention, 
prison  reform,  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  his 
radio  programs   and  his  lectures,   and  be- 


cause his  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments comes  within  the  framework  of  the 
aims   and   purposes   of   the   foundation. 

Thank  you  very  much  R.  W.  Dr.  Lester  L. 
Beacher,    distinguished    guests,    ladles    and 
gentlemen,  who  are  gathered  here  this  eve- 
ning for  the  sole  purpose  of  honoring  Dr. 
Edmund  G.  Gessmann  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding   public   and  private  services  to 
mankind.    You  know,  my  dear  Dr.  Gessmann 
Joins    a    goodly    company    of    distinguished 
Americans    who    have    been    decorated    and 
similarly  honored  in  the  past.    They  Include 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  past  Presidents 
Dwight   D.    Eisenhower,    Harry    S.    Truman, 
Herbert  Hoover.     Other  dignitaries  Include 
Dr.    Milton    S.    Elsenhower,    Gen.    Douglas 
MacArthur.  Commissioner  Robert  Moses,  who 
is  now  running  the  World's  Fair,  also  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  who  typify  the  caliber  of  men  who 
have  received  this  high  honor.     Of  course, 
many  would  like   to  know  Just  what  this 
foundation  represents   and    who   Gen.   Eloy 
Alfaro  was.    The  foundation  was  authorized 
by  the  official  decree  of  the  then  President  of 
Panama  in  1949  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  the  type  of  dynamic  leader  who  settled 
all  the  problems  of  South  America  during 
the  period  when  he  was  active.    Indeed,  If  we 
had  another  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  today  there 
would  not  be  any  crisis  in  Cuba,  Venezuela, 
or  other  South  American  country.     This  Is 
the  type  of  man  who  Is  needed  In  South 
America  today  in  order  to  stop  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  ruthless  path  of  aggression. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  actuated  by 
the  best  motives,  but  In  a  final  analysis  it 
will  require  another  Martlnes,  a  Bolivar  or 
Alfaro  to  bring  about  peace  In  this  world. 
The  aim  and  purpose  was  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  leader  and  the  foundation 
has  devoted  Itself  to  the  task  of  encouraging 
the  liberal  Ideals  and  principles  for  which 
this  great  Ecuadoran  laid  down  his  life  al- 
most a  century  ago.  He  expanded  and  fos- 
tered the  public  educational  Institutions  of 
his  country,  increasing  the  conunerce.  indus- 
try, and  trade  In  general.    U  he  were  alive 


today.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  preserve  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere   and  Pan   American  unity, 
which  would  constitute  a  perpetual  bulwark 
against  the  attempt  of  any  form  of  foreljrn 
despotism  to  plant  tyrants  heels  on  even  the 
tiniest  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Amerlcaa, 
as   the   Soviet  Union   and  Castro  with   his 
fellow   Communists   have   actually  done  In 
Cuba,  90  short  miles  from  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida.    General  Alfaro  was  a  rebel  and  a  con- 
spirator,   but    his    rebellion    was    directed 
against     hatred.     Injustice,     discord,     and 
tyranny.    He  was  the  leader  of  a  generation 
fired  with  the  hope  and  desire  that  respon- 
sible united  political  action  would  enhance 
the  prosperity  of  their  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.    His  work  was  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  good  will,  the 
mutual    understanding,    and    the    love    of 
liberty,  the   democracy,  and  the  T;>e&ce  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  world. 

The  philosophy  of  this  great  patriot  Gen- 
eral Alfaro.  known  and  recognized  as  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Latin  America  was  based 
principally  on  his  service  to  his  fellow  human 
beings,  and  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  He  translated  these  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry  In  action.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  General  Alfaro  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Masonry  in  South  America.  He  was  an 
honorary  33d  degree.  His  son,  the  late  Am- 
bassador Alfaro,  also  was  a  Mason,  a  Shrlner, 
and  an  honorary  33d  degree,  also  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  as  were  likewise  the  three 
grandsons  of  the  General  Alfaro.  who  are 
now  the  oflBcers  of  this  foundation. 

The  public  and  private  activities  of  our 
guest  of  honor,  Dr.  Gessmann,  come  within 
the  framework  of  this  type  of  service  to  hu- 
manity. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
foundation  unanimously  voted  him  this 
highest  honor,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma.  I  believe,  that  I  am  safe  in 
stating  that  of  all  the  former  distinguished 
recipients  heretofore  mentioned  by  our  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  and  those  that  I  have  men- 
tioned and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sonalities from  all  over  the  world  if  they  were 
here  they  would  congratulate  and  welcome 
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to  this  highly  selected  group 

distinguished  Americans  who  have  been 

to  carry  out  the  alms  and  purposes 
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JAVrrs.    Mr.   President,  it  has 


been  o  ly  custom  throughout  my  congres- 
sional :areer  to  report  to  my  constituents 
In  Neu  York  State  on  each  session  of 
Congn  !88  and  on  my  own  activities  dur- 
ing th ;  past  year. 

This  is  my  16th  such  report,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying,  for  the  year 
1964  was  a  year  of  historic  legislative 
perf  or  nance  on  a  number  of  Issues  of 
natlored  concern  to  which  I  have  been 
devote!  during  my  terms  In  the  House 
and  Sf  nate. 

The  principal  achievement,  a  historic 
milestone,  was  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rightj  Act  of  1964,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive c  vll  rights  legislation  in  history. 
This  1  riumph  was  preceded  and  made 
posslb  e  by  another  historic  vote — the 
vote  t<  I  invoke  cloture,  thus  cutting  off  a 
Senate  filibuster  for  the  first  time  in 
histor'  on  a  civil  rights  bill.  Justice 
and  b1  partisanship  determined  the  issue, 
and  it  was  the  culmination  of  years  of 
effort,  in  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
playec  a  hard-working  role. 

The  votes  on  cloture  and  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  represented  the  Senate's  finest 
hours.  No  votes  could  have  done  more 
to  revi  ve  the  Nation's  faith  in  the  Senate 
and  li  the  Congress,  for  it  was  evidence 
that,  it  long  last,  we  were  prepared  to 
do  justice  in  our  Nation  after  decades- 
old  WT  )ngs  of  racial  segregation  and  dls- 
crimlratlon  had  gone  unabated — and 
that  V  e  were  master  In  oiir  own  legisla- 
tive h(  use. 

Am<  ng  the  other  major  achievements 
In  whi  :h  I  was  particularly  active  during 
the  pa  5t  year  were : 

A  $  .1.5  billion  tax  cut — the  biggest 
such  ;ax  reduction  in  history — which 
was  l(ng  overdue  to  revitalize  our  do- 
mestic economy;  a  Federal  program  of 
aid  to  urban  mass  transit  systems,  which 
thoug  k  modest  was  the  first  recognition 
by  a  lormally  rural-oriented  Congress 
of  the  urban  mass  transportation  crisis; 
an  ext  ensive  housing  bill ;  an  antlpoverty 
progrj  m  to  deal  with  the  appalling  dls- 
crepai  cy  between  our  national  image  of 
prosperity  and  the  national  reality  of 
our  piOT  and  imderprivileged ;  creation 
of  a  ]  rational  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion and  Technology,  to  deal  with  the 
Impac ;  of  technological  change  upon 
produi  :tion  and  employment. 

Of  ipeclal  satisfaction  to  me  was  the 
enactinent  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  a  program 
which  I  have  been  sponsoring  for  the 
past  16  years;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Firt  Island  National  Seashore,  creat- 
ing N«  w  York's  first  national  park. 

Oth;r  important  measures  enacted 
were:  a  Mental  Health  Facilities  Act  and 
Ments  1  Health  Retardation-Child  Health 
Act,  loth  firsts  in  a  neglected  field  of 
Federi  \1  action ;  a  heretofore  stjonied  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Act,  which  preserved 
35  mi  lion  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
from  ;ommerclal  use;  and  measures  to 
streng  then  control  over  pesticides. 


In  all,  23  measures  which  I  sponsored 
and  24  others  which  I  cosponsored  were 
enacted  into  law  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. An  additional  25  measures  which 
I  either  SE>onsored  or  cosponsored  were 
passed  by  the  Senate,  as  were  3  of  my 
"private  bUls." 

UNFINISHED     BUSINESS 

The  performance  of  the  88th  Congress, 
which  in  1963  had  gotten  off  to  a  daw- 
dling and  dreary  start,  was  on  the  whole 
impressive.  But  there  were  also  some 
major  failures,  and  a  great  deal  of  un- 
finished business  remains. 

Most  distressing  of  all  was  the  failvire 
to  enact  a  program  of  health  care  for  the 
aging,  which  I  had  coauthored  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  and  went  on  to 
fail  in  conference.  Also  disturbing,  es- 
F>ecially  In  view  of  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  was  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  concur  with  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, to  improve  the  procedures  for  presi- 
dential succession  and  to  provide  for 
vacancies  in  the  Vice  Presidency.  The 
Warren  Commission  report,  while  laying 
to  rest  the  conspiracy  theories  con- 
cerning the  assassination,  made  recom- 
mendations for  the  protection  of  Presi- 
dents in  the  future,  and  Congress  must 
act  on  them  early  in  the  new  session. 

Other  programs  which  must  be  dealt 
with  as  we  move  into  1965  and  in  which 
I  am  especially  concerned  are  proposals 
to  eliminate  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  from  the  U.S.  im- 
migration laws:  to  establish  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Congress  with  provision  for 
disclosure  of  financial  interests;  to  solve 
endemic  unemployment  and  spur  U.S. 
economic  growth;  to  update  our  archaic 
antitrust  laws;  to  begin  to  treat  addic- 
tion as  a  disease  not  solely  as  a  crime 
and  to  promote  narcotics  research;  to 
develop  a  unified  export-expansion  pol- 
icy; to  devise  a  better  international 
monetary  system;  to  permit  the  televis- 
ing of  Senate  sessions:  and  to  provide 
a  uniform  closing  time  for  E>olling  places 
throughout  the  Nation  in  presidential 
elections. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  high- 
lights of  the  past  year.  I  will  now  go 
into  the  details  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  Congress : 

NEW    YORK    STATE    AFFAIRS 

Legislation  to  establish  a  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore,  which  I  cosp>onsored 
with  Senator  Keating,  was  signed  into 
law  creating  New  York's  first  national 
park  to  provide  recreation  opportunities 
for  millions.  Also  enacted  was  legisla- 
tion, for  which  I  worked  long  and  hard, 
to  compensate  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  western  New  York  for  the  loss 
of  their  homes  by  Federal  construction 
of  the  Kinzua  Dam. 

A  monumental  effort  to  insure  that 
New  York  receives  a  fair  share  of  Federal 
programing  was  made  on  several  fronts. 
A  steady  10-year  decline  in  the  value  of 
prime  defense  contracts  awarded  in  the 
State  was  halted,  although  individual  de- 
fense firms  were  adversely  affected  by  an 
overall  cutback  in  defense  spending. 
New  York's  share  of  the  Nation's  defense 
contracts  Increased  from  9.9  percent  in 


the  1963  fiscal  year  to  10.2  Denvn*  ». 
fiscal  year  1964.  vereent  m 

During  hearings  on  mlUtary  proem*, 
ment  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit^ 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  told  SeaZ 
tary  McNamara  that  if  the  admiStI 
tion  wanted  to  claim  credit  for  cuts  in  d«I 
fense  spending  It  must  accept  and  dj«I 
charge  the  responsibUity  in  allevlaK 
economic  dislocation  caused  by  such  cu5 
In  communities  heavily  dependent  on  de. 
fense  plant  emplojrment. 

In  order  to  encourage  full  use  of  the 
resources  available  under  existing  p^ 
eral  programs.  I  cosponsored.  along  with 
Senator  Keating  and  the  steering  com 
mlttee  of  the  New  York  Congression^ 
Delegation,  a  conference  attended  by  an. 
proximately  400  local  New  York  offlciala 
at  which  useful  Federal  programs  were 
explained.  I  have  urged  community 
business,  and  labor  leaders  to  form  re- 
gional conmiittees  to  make  plans  to 
counter  the  effects  of  further  cutbacks 
or  shifts  in  defense  spending.  To  fur- 
ther  assist  the  development  of  the  State, 
I  helped  present  a  case  to  NASA  for  lo- 
cation of  the  electronics  research  center 
in  New  York  and  worked  to  obtain  new 
Air  Force  facilities  in  the  State.  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  mint  in  New  York. 

The  Defense  Department's  plan  to 
close  military  Installations  throughout 
the  country  Included  the  phaseout  of 
Rome  (N.Y.)  Air  Materiel  Area  facili- 
ties— ROAMA — and  significant  employ- 
ment cutbacks  at  the  Brookl3m  Navy 
Yard.  The  burden  of  proof  that  these 
actions  would  provide  meaningful  econ- 
omies and  would  not  adversely  affect  our 
national  defense  efforts  must  be  met  by 
the  agencies  proposing  them.  Congress- 
man PiRNiE,  of  the  Rome  area,  Senator 
Keating,  and  I  requested  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  claimed  savings  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  concluded  thftt 
part  of  the  estimated  savings  was  not 
attributable  to  the  proposed  closing  and 
the  remainder  could  not  be  identified 
because  the  Air  Force  had  destroyed  de- 
tailed supporting  papers.  Despite  this 
information,  the  decision  to  phase  out 
ROAMA  has  not  been  altered. 

I  also  cosponsored  amendments  to 
the  military  construction  bills  to  prevent 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  to  replace  facilities  ordered 
closed.  I  was  assured  that  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  would  examine  care- 
fully any  request  for  expenditures  of  this 
type. 

Together  with  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation  I  worked  to  get  i 
fair  share  of  work  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  I  introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
defense  role  of  naval  and  private  ship- 
yards and  to  examine  the  impact  upon 
local  communities  of  curtailment  of  ship- 
yard operations.  Joined  by  seven  other 
Senators,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  requiring 
the  Defense  Department  to  prove  the 
need  and  to  allow  consideration  by  con- 
gressional committees  before  any  Navy 
yard  could  be  shut  down.  I  cosponsored 
a  second  amendment  to  this  bill  to  re- 
quire that  an  equal  percentage  of  new 


.  -wwtruction  be  assigned  to  Navy 
•^TSdy  the  imbalance  of  new 
'•'^tlOT^  now  being  assigned  to 
*!!^yaSs.  I  shall  continue  to  do  all 
•"^     to  improve  the  work  and  employ- 


I  participated  fully  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  so-called  Dirksen 
amendment,  which  was  substituted  for 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  amendment 
•"""'t '  imorove  the  wotk  ana  empioy-  retained  the  fundamental  structure  of 
^  *°  iti^Son  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  the  measure— in  some  respects  strength- 
'■*??  rt  to  keep  it  open  and  function-  enlng  it— and  helped  to  amass  the  two- 
Yard  ana  '  ^^^sable  element  of  na-  thirds  vote  needed  for  cloture.  During 
\Df  «f  !?,,ritv  the  consideration  of  more  than  100  addl- 

^       Aed  to  insure  that  fiight  safety    tional  proposed  amendments.  I  fought 
^  JTri  would  not  be  compromised  at    to  keep  the  provisions  true  to  the  bill's 
♦•nflftTOfl  ,  „.. ._      initial  promise. 


T^TfiTo^y^eevsie,  and  Utica  air- 
rtedespite  FAA  plans  to  consoUdate 
K  service  stations  there.  In  addi- 
SSf  I  supported  legislation  to  provide 
!mds  for  development  of  a  number  of 
Sryo?k  ports  and  waterway  faciUtles. 
congress  passed  my  resolution  extend- 
mean  ofBcial  welcome  to  out-of-Sta,te 
^d  foreign  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair. 
5Sme  43  Senators  also  joined  me  in  in- 
Scing  a  biU  to  establish  the  annual 
Sebration  of  American  Indian  Day. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered 
as  a  landmark  year  in  the  struggle  for 
Mual  opportunity  for  all  because  the 
first  truly  meaningful  Civil  Rights  Act 
In  a  century  was  enacted  after  a  record- 
setting  2-month  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
was  shut  off.  I  am  deeply  gratified  to  re- 
port that  I  played  a  full  role  in  the 
successful  struggle.  The  fact  that  clo- 
ture was  flnaUy  achieved— for  the  first 
time  in  history  on  a  civil  rights  bill- 
was  a  triumph  of  bipartisanship.  In  the 
House,  78  percent  of  the  total  member- 
ship including  81  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  59  percent  of  the  Democrats, 
voted  for  the  measure  on  February  10; 
and  on  June  10,  71  Senators  voted  for 
cloture,  including  81  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans and  65  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats. .     .  , 

After  a  decade  of  seeking  meamngful 
Federal  legislation,  oxu-  success  this  year 
was  the  result  of  a  most  heartening,  na- 
tionwide interfaith  effort  to  awaken  the 
white  majority  to  the  deep  moral  issue 
involved  in  the  Negro  struggle  for  equal 
opportunity.  Another  important  factor 
was  the  effective  organization  of  civil 
rights  proponents  during  the  Senate's 
long  stalemate  on  the  bill,  with  teams  of 
bipartisan  captains  made  responsible  for 
each  of  its  major  segments. 

I  was  Republican  captain  for  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  historic  hub  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  titles  HI  and  IX,  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General  to  par- 
ticipate in  civil  injimction  suits  to  Insure 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  against 
excessive  police  action  and  efforts  to  stop 
lawful  demonstrations.    Along  with  oth- 
ers I  repeatedly  engaged  In  debate  with 
the  filibustering  opponents  of  the  bill  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  what  it  pro- 
vided, and  to  answer  a  mail  and  adver- 
tising campaign — financed  in  part  by  the 
tax  moneys  of  a  Southern  State— which 
greatly  distorted  the  issues.     I  sought 
especially  to  clarify  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  I  have  long  advocated,  au- 
thorizing withdrawal  of  Federal  funds 
from  State  and  local  programs  which  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  color,  and  to 
support  the  constitutionality   of  every 
provision  especially  that   guaranteeing 
nondiscrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations. 


The  act.  In  my  judgment,  fulfilled  that 
promise  although  in  many  respects  it 
could  have  been  considerably  stronger 
if  compared  to  the  1960  platforms  of 
both  parties,  the  imanimous  recommen- 
dations of  the  Conunisslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  the  bills  long  Introduced  by 
me  and  by  other  Members  of  Congress. 
Its  major  significance  is  its  recognition 
of  Federal  responsibility  and  authority 
in  every  important  field  of  civil  rights: 
voting,  public  acconunodations,  publicly 
owned  facilities,  public  school  desegrega- 
tion, nondiscriminatory  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  State  and  local  programs,  equal 
employment  practices,  and  participation 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  suits. 

The  enormous  need  in  certain  areas  of 
the  Nation  for  a  Federal  presence  was 
tragically  demonstrated  by  the  murder 
of  three  young  civil   rights  workers — 
Michael  Schwerner,  James  Chaney,  and 
Andrew  Goodman — who  had  been  par- 
ticipating   In   a   Negro    voter   registra- 
tion drive  in  Mississippi.     The  Missis- 
sippi project  was  courageously  continued, 
but  in  some  locations  violence  and  in- 
timidation have  followed  the  scheduled 
departure  of  the  student  workers.    I  am 
making  every  effort  to  get  the  Justice 
Department  to  use  its  full  authority— 
greatly  enlarged  by  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— to  give  ade- 
quate Federal  protection  to  civil  rights 
advocates  In  southern  areas,  to  Insure 
the  right  of  every  American  to  travel  in 
any  State,  and  to  get  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  back  this  effort. 

That  the  civil  rights  problem  is  a  na- 
tional and  not  a  regional  one  was  made 
apparent  by  an  outbreak  of  riots  in  New 
York  City.  Rochester,  and  other  major 
cities.  I  supported  the  steps  taken  by 
responsible  civil  rights  leaders  to  prevent 
such  acts  by  anyone,  no  matter  how 
deeply  we  may  feel  about  the  frustra- 
tions brought  on  by  discrimination.  An- 
archy will  surely  destroy  everyone's  lib- 
erty and  opportunity  and  undermine 
the  very  law  just  enacted. 

At  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  de- 
termined effort  to  eradicate  the  causes 
of  so  much  discontent  and  resentment 
in  large  segments  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity. There  is  an  increasingly  greater 
need  for  training  and  education  to  catch 
up  with  the  accelerating  pace  of  auto- 
mation, and  I  have  urged  business  and 
industry  to  join  fully  in  this  effort  with 
educational  institutions  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

The  yearlong  dispute  over  the  New 
York  City  schools  did  not  involve  segre- 
gation in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
but  racial  imbalance  in  only  19  percent 
of  the  city's  860  schools.  I  supported 
city  and  State  educational  authorities  in 


their  development  of  an  aflarmative  plan 
to  achieve  better  racial  balance  In  the  19 
percent  beginning  with  the  psuring  of  8 
elementary  schools  along  the  lines  of 
the  so-called  Princeton  plan. 
DomsTic  xcoKOirr 
The  major  economic  measure  enacted 
in  the  88th  Congress  was  the  $115  bil- 
lion tax  rate  reduction,  which  I  had  been 
among  the  first  to  support  in  1962  as  a 
vital  first  step  to  spur  growth  of  our 
lagging  economy.    The  bill  reduced  the 
rate   scale  for  Individuals  from  20-91 
percent  to  14-70  percent  and  for  corpo- 
rations from  52  to  48  percent  in  two 
steps.     It  also  made  the  tax  structiu* 
more  equitable  in  a  number  of  ways,  in- 
cluding a  provision  I  had   long  spon- 
sored for  income  averaging  for  taxpay- 
ers such  as  artists  and  proprietors  of 
small  businesses,  whose  Incomes  fiuctu- 
ate  widely  from  year  to  year. 

As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  voted  against 
repeal  of  the  4-percent  credit  for  divi- 
dend income  in  excess  of  $50.  which 
along  with  the  present  $50  exclusion  of 
dividend  income.  I  believe  Is  a  soimd  par- 
tial effort  to  ea.se  the  impact  of  double 
taxation  upon  such  income. 

I  supported  amendments  which  would 
have  repealed  wartime  created  excise 
taxes  en  cosmetics  and  luggage,  includ- 
ing ladies'  handbags,  and  on  jewelry  and 
fur  purchases  up  to  $100  because  I  feel 
these  items  cannot  be  considered  "luxu- 
ries." I  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  rejected,  to  repeal  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  admission  to  live  theater 
and  musical  performances,  and  voted, 
as  I  always  have,  to  reduce  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowances.  I  supported 
an  amendment,  modified  at  my  sugges- 
tion, which  would  have  permitted  work- 
ing students  to  deduct  from  their  taxable 
Income  their  own  expenditures  for  tui- 
tion, room  and  board. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  cut  alone,  impor- 
tant as  it  Is.  win  not  cure  endemic  im- 
employment  which  continues  to  hover 
above  5  percent  In  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity.  Revision  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  stimulation  of  profit  shar- 
ing and  stockownershlp.  expansion  of 
exports,  and  machinery  to  avoid  crip- 
pling national  emergency  strikes  are  also 
necessary  as  Incentives  to  expand  In- 
vestment and  create  new  Jobs.  I  was 
most  gratified  that  a  measure  establish- 
ing a  Presidential  Commission  on  Auto- 
mation, which  I  had  long  proposed,  was 
finally  enacted  into  law.  At  hearings 
called  at  my  request,  I  pressed  for  revi- 
sion of  antitrust  laws  which  Inhibit  in- 
ternational trade. 

A  bin  which  I  had  long  cosponsored 
was  enacted  amending  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  include  fringe  benefits  within  pre- 
vailing wage  determinations  under  Gov- 
errunent  contracts.  I  cosponsored  an- 
other successful  measure  which  required 
registration  of  contractors  In  order  to 
aid  migratory  farmworkers. 

I  supported  enactment  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  continued  use  of  the  date 
1964  on  newly  minted  coins  until  the 
current  acute  coin  shortage  is  alleviated. 
And  I  participated  actively  In  commit- 
tee consideration  of  a  measure  which 
would  require  the  disclosure  of  certain 
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Infonoation  needed  by  consumers  in 
credit  transactions. 

In  his  budget  message.  President 
Johnson  estimated  spending  at  $122.7 
billioi  L  and  revenues  at  $119.7  billion.  To 
me,  t  le  budget  demonstrates  the  size  of 
our  r  isponslblllties  in  the  world,  but  it 
also  ]  equlres  careful  scrutiny  to  mini- 
mize khe  deficit  and  guard  against  na- 
tional waste  and  inefficiency.  When  I 
was  r  ot  convinced  that  the  need  for  ex- 
pendi  ures  had  been  demonstrated  ade- 
quate y,  I  voted  for  reductions,  as  in  the 
case  >f  certain  aspects  of  the  Interior 
appro  prlatlons  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  £  pace  Administration  bills. 

I  sponsored  a  measiu'e  to  establish  a 
blpar  isan  commission  on  Federal  ex- 
pendi  ;ure  policy  to  assist  the  executive 
branc  i  in  modernizing  and  streamlining 
the  b  idget.  And  a  bill  which  I  cospon- 
sored  was  passed  by  the  Senate  requir- 
ing jy  sriodic  review  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  pi  ograms. 
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X7RBAN    ATFAIRS 


Housing   Act   of    1964   extended 
hoixsing  programs,  such  as  urban 
low-rent  housing,  and  housing 
elderly,   but   also   contained   a 
of  important  innovations.     My 
was  accepted  to  include  in 
renewal  the  development  of  air 
sites  for  low-  and  middle-income 
in  crowded  urban  centers.    Ad- 
relocation   assistance   which   I 
was  provided  for  small  busi- 
and  individuals  forced  to  move 
of  urban  renewal.    Another  pro- 
I  sponsored  required  effective  en- 
of  housing  codes  instead  of 
structures    which    can    be 
safe  and  sanitary.     I  also  sup- 
the  new  program,  proposed  by 
Republicans,  providing  rehabili- 
loans  in  urban  renewal  areas  to 
the  same  goal,  and  I  fought  for 
ajjpropriation  to  begin  this  needed 
A  provision  which  I  offered 
the  increasingly  urbanized  larger 
es  eligible  for  urban  planning  aid 
first  time.    My  proposal  to  per- 
FHA  to  correct  structural  defects 
with  PHA-insured  mortgages, 
relief  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 

was  also  included  in  the  bill. 

mass  transit  bill,  vital  to  our  traf- 

urban  areas  and  long  a  pro- 

I  have  cosponsored,  finally  became 

I  fought  for  the  first  appropria- 

begin  its  implementation. 

was  a  measure  I  have  long 

providing  legal  assistance  to  in- 

persons  accused  of  crime  in  the 

courts.   But  no  action  was  taken 

proposal  to  begin  to  meet  the 

national  problem  of  drug  addic- 

an  Illness  rather  than  as  a  crime, 

support  from  the  President's  Ad- 

Commlssion  on  Narcotic  and  Drug 

and  from  various  legal  and  med- 

ekperts  in  hearings  held  by  the  Sen- 

ijermanent  Investigations  Subcom- 

,  in  which  I  participated  as  a  mem- 
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ASSATTLT  ON   POVKRTT 


Tht  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of  1964 
had  I  ly  active  support,  after  adoption  of 
my  ai  nendments  strengthening  local  co- 


ordination of  programs.  Called  the 
Antipoverty  Act,  this  measure  provides 
for  a  Job  Corps  and  a  work-training  pro- 
gram for  unemployed  youth,  a  work- 
study  program  for  college  students,  an 
adult  education  program,  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps  called  VISTA,  and  loan  pro- 
grams for  small  businesses  and  small 
farms. 

Based  on  conclusions  drawn  in  a  semi- 
nar on  poverty  called  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity at  my  suggestion  last  May,  I  pro- 
posed amendments  integrating  State 
camp  programs  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram and  requiring  that  unemployment 
compensation  should  not  be  considered  as 
income  for  those  participating  in  the 
program.  I  also  received  a  written  com- 
mitment from  the  Director  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  would  ad- 
minister the  small  business  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration the  farm  provisions. 

My  proposal  to  give  Governors  the  au- 
thority to  accept  responsibility  for  and 
administer  Federal  antipoverty  programs 
in  their  States  was  not  accepted,  but  the 
Senate  passed  a  more  stringent  amend- 
ment permitting  Governors  to  veto  pri- 
vate projects.  The  House  deleted  my  un- 
employment provision,  broadened  the 
Governor's  veto  power,  and  attached  a 
loyalty  oath  amendment  that  endan- 
gered final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  strongly 
opposed  the  loyalty  oath,  but  at  my  re- 
quest the  Justice  Department  ruled  that 
the  provision  would  affect  only  Job  Corps 
enrollees  and  others  directly  receiving 
Federal  funds,  not  recipients  of  loans  or 
those  taking  the  training  programs. 

My  amendment  allowing  State  oflScials 
to  have  a  voice  but  not  a  veto  in  shaping 
programs  under  the  Appalachia  bill  was 
the  only  one  accepted  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore it  approved  this  measure  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  proe;rams 
over  a  5-year  period  to  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  the  10-State  region.  I  voted 
for  the  full  1965  authorization  of  $15 
million  for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offense  Control  Act,  which  was 
adopted,  and  worked  to  obtain  more  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  child  day- 
care program  which  provides  assistance 
to  working  mothers. 

I  EDUCATION 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  helped  to 
shape  and  enact  into  law  a  number  of 
urgently  important  education  bills.  The 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  3  years  gave  a  necessary 
measure  of  stability  to  this  vital  pro- 
gram. The  loan  program  for  college  stu- 
dents was  substantially  Increased  and  its 
scope  broadened  to  allow  additional 
thousands  to  complete  their  college  edu- 
cation. My  proposal  to  extend  loans  to 
part-time  students  to  help  those  work- 
ing their  way  through  college  was  ac- 
cepted. I  supported  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  National  De- 
fense fellowships  and  the  inclusion  of 
English,  reading,  history,  geography,  and 
civics  in  the  program. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act,  which  I  ac- 
tively supported,  authorized  a  $287.6 
million,  5-year  program  for  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of 
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nurse  training  schools  and  included 
$85  million  student  loan  progranTwS 
a  50.percent  forgiveness  provision  f2 
those  who  work  5  years  in  a  public^ 
private  nonprofit  hospital  or  Institutlim 
I  also  supported  the  PubUc  Health  TnS! 
ing  bill  which  authorized  grants  f» 
traineeships  in  pubUc  health  nunS 
and  engineering.  ^ 

Scholarship  aid  for  higher  education 
students  is  urgently  needed.  Since  tt« 
House  opposes  undergraduate  scholar 
ships.  I  have  sought  to  substitute  tm 
this  an  undergraduate  loan  program  un 
der  which  students  could  obtain  50-perI 
cent  forgiveness  by  becoming  teachen 
and  another  50  percent  by  maintaining 
scholarship  standards  set  by  the  Statei 

HEALTH    AND    MEDICARK 

A  Federal  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  passed  the  Senate  in  the  form 
of  the  Gore-Anderson-Javits  amendment 
to  the  social  security  amendments  bill, 
only  to  fail  in  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference. The  amendment,  put  together 
during  Senate  debate,  was  similar  to^a 
bill  I  introduced  in  January  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Care  for  the  Aged, 
which  had  been  formed  at  my  suggest 
tion.  It  would  have  established  a  hospi- 
talization and  nursing  care  program  un- 
der social  security  financing  and  a  pri- 
vate medical  and  surgical  insurance  plan 
made  available  nationally  for  about  |2 
per  person  a  week. 

The  amendment  included  principles 
I  have  been  advocating  for  years:  The 
incorporation  of  private  enterprise  Into 
the  program  to  act  as  a  governor  on  the 
expansion  of  governmental  activity  in 
this  field;  the  inclusion  of  everybody  over 
65  years  old;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  social  security  trust  fund  for 
the  health  care  program.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  meaningful  program 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  because  I  am 
convinced  it  is  essential  for  the  dignity 
and  the  security  of  our  older  citizens.  I 
am  confident  we  will  soon  succeed. 

I  voted  for  the  social  security  amend- 
ments bill  which  provided  for  a  |7- 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  and 
other  improvements,  including  an  In- 
crease from  18  to  22  in  the  maximum 
age  of  students  who  can  receive  bene- 
fits, which  I  have  worked  for  and  spon- 
sored for  years.  I  opp>osed  the  deletion 
in  committee  of  a  provision  to  extend 
coverage  to  self-employed  doctors,  the 
only  group  of  significant  size  now  ex- 
cluded. 

The  continuation  and  expansion  of 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  was  enacted,  In- 
cluding $202  million  for  modernizing  and 
improving  older  hospital  facilities  and 
for  diagnostic  and  treatment  centos, 
as  well  as  for  new  hospital  construction, 
I  actively  supported  this  measure. 

I  helped  refine  the  definition  of  psy- 
chotoxic  drugs  in  a  Senate  bill  which 
strengthened  Federal  controls  over  bar- 
biturates and  amphetamines — the  so- 
called  pep  pills — and  supported  the  bill 
which  provides  4,000  additional  nurslnf' 
care  beds  for  veterans.  I  s.m  glvtai 
careful  attention  to  developments  in  con- 
nection with  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port on  smoking  and  health. 
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rOSEIGN    AJTAiaS 

Vietnam  was  the  key  cold  war  battle- 


President  Nasser  who  continued  to  main- 
tain more  than  30,000  troops  In  the 
Yemen  war  zone  in  spite  of  his  pledge 


+v,o  rnneressional  session  neared     — ^---  --  —  -  „     - 

front  as  "^^  '^"JJ"  jg  ^g  continued  to  face     to  the  United  States  to  withdraw,  by  his     and  the  free  world 
•0.^^:.! J."  thp  r.nnao.  Cyprus,  and  the     threats  against  Israel  and  by  his  con-        The  Advisory  ( 


and  that  our  aim  sliould  be  to  give  the 
developing  countries  a  feeling  that  their 
greatest  hope  is  with  the  United  States 


5f««,ities  in  the  Congo.  Cyprus,  and  the 
'HS^P  last     I  have  stood  firmly  behind 
f  Jfback-down  position  on  Vietnam 
*ul^  is  the  key  to  all  southeast  Asia. 
*¥tlSi  for  the  resolution  backing  the 


The  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  which  I  pro- 
posed and  Congress  adopted  as  part  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  was 
appointed  in  May  and  began  to  explore 
methods  of  bringing  the  vitality  of  the 


tinued  use  of  former  Nazi  scientists  to 
develop  warplanes,  missiles,  and  other 
offensive  weapons.    With  my  colleagues, 

tori  ror  wie  icoui^w^x.  ^^^^ o I  urged  the  President  to  offer  Israel  a 

^^S  in  his  retaliatory  action  fol-     collective  defense  treaty  or  military  as-     „— „  — -   •---     -^     , 

^"^^^     North  Vietnam.ese  torpedo  boat     sistance  to   counter   the  effect  of  the     private  enterprise  system  into  the  for- 
lowin«  ^0         ^  g  g  j^fififiQj;  in  inter-    United  Arab  Republic  designs  on  the     eign  aid  effort. 

*^nli  waters  in  "tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin,    peace  of  the  area.  The  committee  is  Chaired  by  Arthur 

K    P  also  continually  supported  basic        I  warned  that  Congress  was  approach-     K.  Watson,  president  of  the  IBM  World 

o  nhiectives-  to  enable  South  Viet-     ing  a  showdown  on  U.S.  policy  toward     Trade  Corp.,  and  includes  distinguished 

to  resist' Communist   infiltration    President    Nasser,    and    pointed    to    a     representatives  of  our  universities,  foun- 

°*?  to  secure  peace  and  stability  under    long  list  of  congressional  actions  since    dations,  labor  unions,  and  the  profes- 

f  pdv  elected  government.    In  Senate     1955  that  sought  to  restrain  the  execu-     sions. 

»"^  y  _.    j„  J4.  „!„„„  tv,of  T  om     tive   branch   in   persisting   to   give   aid 

to  the  United  Arab  Republic  without 
conditions.  I  also  protested  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  loan  to  Egypt 
pushed  through  at  U.S.  insistence — as 
not  being  in  accord  with  sound  banking 
principles  or  international  policy  under 
which  the  Bank  operates. 

I  denounced  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  called  for  a  great  "wave 
of  indignation"  to  rise  up  protesting  the 
Soviet  Union's  oppressive  acts  and  fail- 
ure to  permit  Jews  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion in  their  own  way,  to  be  free  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  rejoin  their  families 
in  other  lands.  This  denunciation  of 
anti-Jewish  acts  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
cluded protest  over  an  anti-Semitic  book 
published  by  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences;  while  similar  protests  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  eventually  per- 
suaded the  Soviet  Union  to  disavow  and 
ban.  I  also  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  support 
of  a  Senate  resolution  denouncing  So- 


HiPfiches  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  am 
fSrVontinued  U.S.  help  in  the  Vietnamese 
KtruKgle  for  freedom  because  there  is  no 
nSiTr  realistic  choice,  but  I  have  opposed 
extending  the  U.S.  role  in  the  struggle. 

Also  I  have  urged  that  our  allies  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  Organization  be  invited  to  take 
an  active  part  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  international  peace  in 
southeast  Asia,  since  their  interests  in 
this  region  are  as  great  as  ours.  I  got 
assurances  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  press  for  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  the  SEATO  nations.  If  the 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  could  be  sta- 
bilized and  if  North  Vietnam,  Commu- 
nist China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  gave 
real  assurances  actually  to  keep  hands 
off  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
Nations  would  then  have  a  reasonable 
chance  for  a  successful  overall  settle- 
ment of  the  regional  problem. 

In  the  Senate  I  answered  the  now  fa- 
mous speech  of  Senator  Pulbright  in 
which  he  charged  that  U.S.  diplomacy 
Is  to  a  large  degree  based  on  myths,  not 
reality,  and  I  reaffirmed  the  validity  of 
the  basic  direction  of  our  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  as  sustained  by  four  adminis- 
trations since  World  War  n.  I  urged 
that  the  present  lull  in  the  cold  war  be 
used  to  strengthen  Western  unity  and  to 
accelerate  the  economic  development  of 
nonlndustrial  nations  rather  than  plac- 
ing our  primary  effort  on  negotiating 
with  Communist  nations. 

In  a  speech  in  Santiago,  Chile,  I  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  combined  with  a 
broader  Western  Hemisphere  Free  Trade 
Area  to  integrate  and  accelerate  eco- 
nomic development  in  Latin  America. 
This  concept  is  getting  much  attention 
as  the  most  helpful  to  Latin  American 
economic  development. 

Civil  confiict  in  Cyprus  created  a  se- 
ries of  crises  in  which  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  both  NATO  allies, 
seemed  imminent.  I  supported  U.S. 
policy  which  would  agree  to  any  final 
solution  that  would  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  entire  Cypriot 
population,  both  Greek  and  Turkish, 
through  self-determination  and  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
equal  justice  and  civil  liberties.  We  have 
a  major  interest  in  maintaining  peace 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  must 
do  all  we  can,  directly  and  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  assure  that  objective. 

Concern  over  the  Middle  East  was 
heightened   by   United  Arab   Republic 
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Viet  discrimination  against  Jews,  and  co 
sponsored  the  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  denounce  such 
persecution.  I  will  continue  to  protest 
Soviet  anti-Jewish  policy. 

I  fought  against — and  came  within 
seven  votes  of  defeating — Senate  ratifi- 
cation of  an  ill-advised  interiiational 
agreement  with  Austria  for  return  of 
property,  seized  during  World  War  n,  to 
52  Austrians  whose  claims  had  already 
been  dismissed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  were  either 
Nazis  or  applicants  for  Nazi  party  mem- 
bership. 

In  the  Senate,  I  urged  continued  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations,  supported 
the  development  of  a  U.N.  force  for 
peace-keeping  purposes  and  called  for 
cooperation  in  solving  the  U.N.'s  finan- 
cial crisis  brought  about  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  other 
states  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  JJN. 
peace-keeping  costs,  notwithstanding  the 
World  Court's  decision  upholding  their 
legitimacy. 

AID   AND   TRADE 

I  supported  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1964  for  which  $3.25  billion  was  appro- 
priated. I  believe  that  much  larger 
sums  are  necessary  to  do  the  job  ade- 
quately, especially  in  Latin  America 
where  we  should  concentrate  assistance 
in  countries  that  are  able  and  willing  to 
make  the  greatest  use  of  it.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  a  coimtry  that  does  not  carry 
out  social  reforms  should  not  receive  aid 


The  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Group  for  Latin  America — 
ADELA — which  grew  out  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarian's Conference,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  became  fully  operationsd  in 
September.  ADELA  seeks  the  greater 
participation  of  West  European,  Cana- 
dian, Japanese,  and  American  private 
investment  capital  in  Latin  American 
development  through  a  multinational  in- 
vestment company.  In  June,  Adela 
made  its  first  joint  investment,  in  a 
Colombian  steel  forging  plant,  with  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  an 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank. 

I   cosponsored   a   bill   to   establish   a 
Peace  by  Investment  Corporation  which 
would  make  capital,  raised  by  the  sale  of 
stock    to    millions    of    small    investors, 
available  to  businesses  and  development 
projects    in    underdeveloped    countries. 
The  bill  is  based  on  the  work  of  my 
brother,  Benjamin  A.  Javits,  and  Leon 
Keyserling,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    I  also 
helped  to  initiate  and  sponsor  the  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  private  sector  with  the 
cooperation  of  AID  and  which  is  now 
beginning  to  make  managerial  personnel 
available  to  countries  needing  special 
skills  to  advance  their  economic  growth. 
I  fought  hard  to  sustain  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  in  the  face  of  rising  protectionist 
sentiment  in  the  Congress.    I  believe  the 
reciprocal  reduction  of   trade  barriers 
benefits  American  business  and  labor  and 
strengthens  our  economic  bonds  with  the 
free  world  nations.    I  believe  enactment 
of  the  strict  buy-American  provisions 
of  the  Mass  Transit  and  the  expanded 
Food  Stamp  Acts  and  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  meats  will  have  serious  con- 
sequences on  the  forthcoming  Keimedy 
round   of   trade    negotiations    and    on 
Western  unity.   I  will  continue  to  oppose 
bills  restricting  our  international  trade. 
Despite  basic  improvements  in  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position,  the  adminis- 
tration persuaded  Congress  to  enact  an 
interest  equalization  tax  on  foreign  se- 
curity issues  sold  to  Americans.    I  op- 
posed this  mesisure  as  a  major  departure 
from  ovu-  policy  of  encouraging  the  free 
international  flow  of  private  capital  and 
because  it  would  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
objectives.    I    offered    an    amendment 
which  would  have  exempted  from  the 
tax  new  foreign  secxulty  issues  If  not 
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more  t  lan  a  given  percentage — to  be  de- 
termln  ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— \  ere  sold  to  XJJ3.  citizens.  I  also 
offeree  a  substitute  bill  which  would  have 
given  t  he  President  standby  authority  to 
establi  sh  a  voluntary  capital  issues  com- 
mittee to  limit  the  sale  of  new  foreign 
securit  7  issues  if  a  balance-of -payments 
emerge  ncy  arose. 

I  su:  (ported  U.S.  adherence  to  the  In- 
temat  onal  CofTee  Agreement  in  the  be- 
lief it  vas  vitally  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  political  stabil- 
ity of  Latin  America.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  to  the  food-for- 
peace  )111  authorizing  the  President  to 
use  th<  program  to  help  friendly  nations 
In  becoming  independent  of  trade  with 
Commi  mist  China. 

Witl  colleagues  from  other  east  coast 
States,  I  fought  to  eliminate  controls  on 
the  iriportation  of  residual  fuel  oil 
which  s  essential  for  schools,  hospitals, 
and  o  her  large  consumers.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  11-percent  increase 
in  the  mports  allowed  during  the  quota 
year,  emporarily  alleviating  a  supply 
problei  1  on  the  east  coast. 

IMMIGRATION 

I  coitlnued  to  press  for  substantial 
revisio:x  of  our  outmoded  immigration 
nationjj  quota  system  and  participated 
in  hea-ings  on  the  many  pending  bills 
includiig  my  own  and  an  administra- 
tion iieasiu^  which  I  cosponsored. 
When  no  fiuther  action  was  taken,  I 
Introdi  ced  a  fiuther  measure  which 
would  have  utilized  the  more  than 
175.000  existing  imused  quota  preference 
numbe  -s  for  skilled  technicians  and  rel- 
atives ( if  U.S.  citizens  in  addition  to  some 
51,000  }ther  quota  numbers  left  imused 
in  the  ast  fiscal  year.  Failure  to  act  on 
even  tl  is  urgently  necessary  stopgap  de- 
vice wa  5  a  tragic  mistake. 

GOVZXIiMZMT   OBGANIZATION 

Cone  emed  about  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion for  the  second  time  in  20  years  is 
wlthoui  a  Vice  President — an  oflacer 
whose  unction  has  grown  in  importance 
so  grea  tly — I  joined  in  sponsoring  a  con- 
stituticnal  amendment,  which  the  Sen- 
ate pai  sed,  and  which  differed  from  my 
own  pioposal  by  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  a  Vice  President  in  such 
circum  stances,  subject  to  ratification  by 
both  H  ouses  of  Congress.  The  proposal 
sent  to  the  House  also  included  a  much- 
needed  constitutional  procedure  in  the 
case  of  presidential  disability. 

Cont  roversy  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
orderii  g  of  reapportionment  of  State  leg- 
Islatun  8  tied  up  the  Senate  for  a  month 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  I  have  long 
believe  1  that  there  is  need  for  fairer 
representation  for  many  of  our  urban 
and  siJburban  areas,  which  have  often 
been  aisadvantaged  by  apportionment 
establiihed  when  the  coimtry  was  less 
centralized  In  urban  areas.  Also,  there 
may  beia  case  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment I  tnited  only  to  permitting  the  peo- 
ple of  I  my  State.  If  they  wish,  to  choose 
by  ref  e  i^ndxmti  to  have  one  house  of  their 
leglsla(  lire  apportioned,  like  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ate, wl  h  reference  to  a  factor  other  than 
popula  Ion,  and  I  Introduced  such  a  pro- 
posaL    There  was  much  concern  that 
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lower  Federal  courts  may  be  pressing    ings  on  legislation  to  grant  thom 
State    legislative    reapportionment    too     uated  scale  increases  of  3  to  9  i^?ce*T" 

I  also  supported  a  significant  pay  »L 
for  military  personnel  which  was  slSS 
into  law;  and  cosponsored  legislation  »*! 
quirmg  a  review  of  the  InadequaciL  nf 
the  present  draft  law  which  hS-2 
the  careers  of  so  many  of  our  yoiS 
people.  The  President  later  acted^ 
this  proposal  by  requesting  the  Secretar! 
of  Defense  to  conduct  such  a  study 

I  consulted  often  with  the  Postmaster 
General  to  make  sure  his  economy  nlan. 
would  not  curtail  vital  maU  senS 
Improvements  recently  authorized  ta' 
eluded  extension  of  window  services  In 
some  cities,  opening  of  courtesy  windows 
for  emergency  mailings  until  midnight 
and  the  resumption  of  financial  services 
on  Saturdays.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  make  further  adjustments 
in  the  future.  If  needed. 

AGHICULTXTRK 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
tied  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  to- 
gether  in  a  bill  I  was  forced  to  oppose 
because  I  felt  the  wheat  program  was 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  New 
York  farmers.  Although  I  also  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  desirability  of  the 
multisubsidy  cotton  provision  of  the  bllL 
I  believe  it  was  the  only  available  way  to 
keep  foreign  producers  from  having  a 
cost  advantage  over  U,S.  textile  manu- 
factures in  buying  raw  cotton.  The 
wheat  certificate  plan  in  the  bill  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  rejected  by  our  Nation's 
wheat  fanners — and  two-thirds  of  New 
York's  wheat  producers — in  a  referen- 
dum last  year.  I  joined  in  introducing 
an  amendment  to  allow  separate  con- 
sideration of  these  two  programs  by 
striking  the  unsound  wheat  provision. 
It  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 

I  Introduced  another  amendment  to 
the  wheat-cotton  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  adequacy  of  our 
agricultural  policies  and  goals,  and  re- 
ceived assm-ances  during  Senate  debate 
that  hearings  would  be  held.  Congress 
enacted  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Conunission  on  Food  Marketing  to 
examine  problems  of  pricing,  marketing, 
and  competitive  practices  in  the  food 
industry. 

Also  passed  was  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, which  I  supported,  to  allow  needy 
people  to  increase  basic  food  purchases 
through  regular  commercial  channels. 
Legislation  to  improve  pesticide  registra- 
tion and  labeliriig  procedures,  which  I 
cosponsored,  was  also  enacted.  In  ad- 
dition, I  strongly  supported  the  increase 
in  funds  for  the  special  milk  program, 
and  the  important  soil  conservation  and 
food  for  peace  programs. 

Followtag  meetings  by  major  milk  pro- 
ducer organizations  to  discuss  serious 
drought  conditions  in  upstate  New  Yort 
I  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
supplement  emergency  loan  aid  and  ex- 
tension of  grazing  privileges  on  land  di- 
verted from  production  with  much- 
needed  additional  assistance  Including 
the  offering  of  grain  at  reduced  prices. 
This  assistance  was  granted  to  farmer! 
In  a  large  number  of  the  counties  «f- 
fected. 


rapidly  in  the  light  of  some  States'  elec- 
toral procedures.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congress  may  constitu- 
tionally impose  a  rule  of  decision  upon 
the  Federal  courts,  particularly  in  cases 
involving  constitutional  rights  already 
pending  before  them.  I  accordingly  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  instead  express 
its  request  to  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
a  "sense  of  Congress"  resolution,  that 
adequate  time  be  given  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  consistent 
with  each  State's  electoral  processes.  A 
similar  proposal  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  breaking  the  deadlock,  but 
was  later  rejected  in  the  Senate-House 
conference. 

I  introduced  a  bill,  which  received  im- 
portant network  support,  to  meet  the 
vexing  problem  of  widely  broadcast  com- 
puter projections  based  on  early  voting 
returns  by  establishing  a  uniform  clos- 
ing time  for  polling  places  in  presidential 
elections,  taking  into  account  the  varia- 
tions in  time  zones  across  the  Nation.  I 
supported  the  bill,  passed  by  both  Houses, 
which  would  have  suspended  the  "equal 
time"  law  and  permitted  television  de- 
bates between  the  major  party  presi- 
dential candidates  as  in  1960,  but  it  was 
blocked. 

I  testified  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee investigating  the  conflict-of-interest 
scandal  surrounding  the  resignation  of 
Senate  Majority  Secretary  Robert  Baker 
and  urged  adoption  of  measures  which  I 
have  repeatedly  introduced  and  which, 
if  adopted,  might  well  have  prevented 
such  cases.  When  the  Senate  considered 
a  proposed  code  of  ethics,  I  voted  to 
make  it  effective  without  further  delay, 
to  require  full  financial  disclosure  by 
Senators  and  staff,  and  to  establish  a  per- 
manent Senate  investigating  committee 
to  enforce  the  code.  I  also  sought  to  give 
the  new  committee  the  power  to  give  ad- 
visory opinions.  When  further  evidence 
about  the  Baker  case  was  revealed,  I 
voted  to  reopen  the  investigation  and  to 
have  It  conducted  by  the  new  committee. 

I  continued  to  press  for  a  general  over- 
haul of  congressional  procedure,  the  need 
for  which  was  so  apparent  in  the  2- 
month  civil  rights  filibuster,  but  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  only  two  minor  r\iles 
changes,  one  calling  for  germaneness  of 
debate  during  at  least  3  hours  each  day, 
and  another  permitting  conmiittees  to 
meet  during  a  small  part  of  the  Senate 
session  each  day. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVICE 

Concerted  efforts  by  Congress  resulted 
in  passage  of  the  $557  million  pay  raise 
bill  for  1.7  million  Federal  civil  service 
and  postal  employees,  as  well  as  for  Cab- 
inet members.  Federal  judges,  Congress- 
men, and  Senators.  These  increases  will 
help  the  Government  retain  well-quali- 
fied people,  and  are  an  important  step 
In  recognizing  the  need  to  pay  Govern- 
ment employees  at  a  rate  comparable 
to  that  of  private  Industry. 

Federal  Government  retirees  are  ex- 
periencing difficulty  In  sustaining  them- 
selves, and  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  held  hear- 
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FACTUAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
COUNCIL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD 
Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
fh«i  ks  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  timely 
iSd  factual  report  on  the  CouncU  for  a 
mable  World-prepared  by  a  group  of 
Sors  and  their  staffs-be  inserted 
in  Se  body  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 

^'rhere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
R-POKT  or  THE  Council  for  a  Livable  Wohld 

^^  INTRODUCTION 

The  Council  for  a  Livable  World  is  a  secret 
nniltlcal  organization  with  a  satchel  full  of 
monev  It  win  probably  be  operating  In 
TOUT  State,  attempting  to  select  your  U.S. 
senators  and  Representatives  this  fall. 

The  council  has  money:  money  counted 
In  the  millions  of  dollars.  And  It  has  dem- 
Mstrated  In  the  past  It  is  willing  to  spend 
M  much  as  Is  needed  to  elect  the  kind  of 
senators  and  Representatives  It  describes 
u  ••thoughtful"  men.  By  "thoughtful"  the 
Co'incll  for  a  Livable  World  means  men  who 
Mree  with  its  position  and  will  work  to 
achieve  its  alms. 

What  are  these  goals? 

Briefly,  they  Include  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, stripping  the  United  States  of  Its  mus- 
cle turning  this  country  Into  a  fourth-rate 
power  at  the  mercy  of  the  international 
wolfpack. 

The  organization  Is  practically  unknown; 
lt8  founders  and  supporters  would  like  to 
keep  It  that  way.  Council  membership  lists 
are  secret.  Even  members  don't  know  for 
lure  who  their  fellow  members  are. 

The  Council  for  a  Livable  World  collects 
large  chunks  of  cash  from  these  members — 
some  estimate  It  at  $1,400  to  $1,500  dally— 
and  disburses  It  to  "thoughtful"  candidates. 

The  council  is  dedicated  to  becoming  a 
potent  political  force  in  the  United  States, 
If  not  the  dominant  political  force.  It 
claims  to  have  tipped  the  balance  in  the 
election  of  one  U.S.  Senator  before  It  was  6 
months  old. 

It  openly  boasts  It  is  collecting  money  for 
other  Senators  or  senatorial  candidates. 
These  contributions  range  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  $22,000. 

As  early  as  1962  council  founder  and  presi- 
dent, Leo  Szllard.  claimed  a  devoted  mem- 
bership of  2,500,  each  contributing  2  percent 
of  gross  earnings  for  political  action.  Fig- 
ured on  a  conservative  average  salary  basis 
of  $10,000  this  amounted  to  $500,000  an- 
nually in  the  slush  fund. 

Dr.  Szllard's  goal  then  became  a  2-percent 
contributing  membership  of  150,000  with  an 
annual  take  of  $20  million — $40  million  for 
each  congressional  campaign  year,  or  $80 
million  for  a  presidential  campaign. 

Since  then,  the  council's  goal  has  been 
scaled  down  to  what  its  board  of  directors 
considers  more  realistic,  a  contributing  mem- 
bership of  20,000  with  an  annual  kitty  of  $4 
million. 

Even  by  modern  political  spending  stand- 
ards $4  million  Judiciously  disbursed  will 
make  a  large  difference  In  any  election. 

And  the  council  attempts  to  use  Judgment. 
Money  is  not  to  be  profusely  donated  In  the 
big-population  States  where  campaigning  Is 
more  expensive;  it  Is  spent  in  the  smaller 
States  of  the  Midwest  and  West  where  a  polit- 
ical buck  packs  a  bigger  punch. 

The  council,  In  short,  Is  a  secret,  well- 
financed  political  organization  with  money 
burning  in  Its  pockets  and  with  shrewd 
■pending  habits. 

HISTORT 

CouncU  for  a  Livable  World  is  the  fusion 
of  two  brainchildren  of  the  late  Dr.  X<eo 
Siilard,  physicist  turned  politician. 


The  council  was  born  In  June  1962  when 
two  previous  organizations,  the  Council  for 
Abolishing  War  and  the  Lobby  for  Abolish- 
ing War,  were  dissolved  and  their  member- 
ship transferred  to  the  new  organization  at 
a  meeting  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  hotel. 

Scientists  who  had  worked  on  the  political 
perimeter  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until 
1961  suddenly  found  they  had  new  status, 
new  power  under  the  present  administration. 
Many  of  these  men,  including  Dr.  Szllard, 
had  actively  opposed  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
In  Japan,  opposed  development  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  and  opposed  creation  of  a  nu- 
clear deterrent  force  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

These  same  men  strongly  supported  free 
Interchange  of  secret  Information  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries and  advocated  limited  or  total  dis- 
armament, internationally  controlled  or 
unilateral. 

In  1960,  former  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
tian Herter.  by  departmental  order,  created 
the  Disarmament  Agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  scientist-politicians  ap- 
proved the  move  but  soon  discovered  It  was 
not  enough  for  their  purposes. 

With  the  Disarmament  Agency  relegated 
to  a  secondary  position  in  State  the  scientist- 
politicians  found  it  difficult  to  operate  freely. 
They  determined  It  must  get  at  least  seml- 
Independent  status  with  more  direct  control 
from  the  White  House  where  they  felt  more 
at  home,  more  comfortable. 

Their  first  Intensive  effort  was  in  this  di- 
rection and  they  were  successful.  Almost 
at  once  the  White  House  took  command, 
drafted  legislation,  and  submitted  It  to  Con- 
gress for  approval.  The  scientist-politicians 
had  succeeded  so  far. 

However,  there  was  still  a  drawback — Con- 
gress. 

This  new  breed,  the  scientist-politicians 
found  the  atmosphere  In  Congress  not  to 
their  liking.  They  found  they  had  little  In 
common  with  the  men  In  Congress  and  little 
rapport  with  a  majority  of  them. 

To  offset  this.  Dr.  BzUard  In  late  1961 
formed  his  CouncU  for  Abolishing  War.  It 
Immediately  attracted  others  in  the  aca- 
demic world  who  felt  as  he  did,  who  had 
the  same  views  on  diminishing  defense. 
Purpose  of  the  organization  and  its  sister 
organ,  the  Lobby  for  Abolishing  War,  was 
twofold:  to  Inform  Congress  and  to  elect 
Congressmen. 

The  twin  organizations  did  not  accomplish 
their  purpose  fully  and  In  June  1962  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World  was  created. 

Success,  according  to  the  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World,  was  Immediate.  By  campaign 
time  Dr.  Szllard  was  able  to  state  the  coun- 
cil had  a  membership  of  2,500.  Council  for 
a  Livable  World  has  since  stated  this  mem- 
bership poured  $22,000  Into  the  campaign  of 
Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  maintains  this  money 
made  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat  for  Senator  McGovern. 

In  an  undated  memorandum  on  CouncU 
for  a  Livable  World  stationery  from  Bernard 
T.  Peld,  president,  and  H.  Ashton  Crosby, 
executive  director,  the  following  paragraph 
appears : 

"This  organization — the  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World — was  formed  in  June  1962.  and 
participated  In  the  November  1962  congres- 
sional elections  with  Impressive  results. 
The  most  outstanding  example  was  Gxorgx 
McGovern,  who  received  from  supporters  of 
the  council  over  $20,000,  representing  about 
one-flfth  of  his  total  campaign  expenditures. 
McGovxrn  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a 
margin  of  less  tUan  600  votes — the  first  Dem- 
ocratic Senator  from  South  Dakota  In  26 
years." 

OBGANIZATION 

CouncU  membership  Is  largely  drawn  from 
the  academic  world.    However,  scientists  and 


technicians,  engineers,  and  professional  men 
m  private  Industry  also  have  been  solicited 
for  membership  and  many  have  Joined  the 
ranks. 

Exact  membership  of  the  group  Is  not 
known.  The  only  knovim  statement  of  mem- 
bership Is  that  made  by  Dr.  Szllard  In  1962 
when  he  claimed  2,500.  Indications  are.  how- 
ever, the  membership  and  contributors'  lists 
have  grown  dramatically  since  that  time. 

Membership  Is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  At  least  one  resident  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  is  listed  openly  as  a  contributor 
m  1962. 

A  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
scientists  or  scholars  drawn  from  the  aca- 
demic world.  One  of  the  cochalrmen,  with 
Dr.  Szllard,  was  William  Doering.  professor 
of  chemistry,  director,  division  of  sciences, 
Yale  University.  Dr.  Bernard  T.  Peld,  presi- 
dent, is  professor  of  physics.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  academic  ap- 
proach Is  James  G.  Patton.  president  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  who  Is  also  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors. 

Working  with  the  board  is  a  committee  of 
scientific  advisers.  This  list  contains  many 
outstanding  names  of  the  scientific  world. 
The  scientists'  committee  works  closely  with 
the  board  and,  together,  they  might  well  be 
described  as  the  apex  of  the  scientific-politi- 
cal effort  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  a  number  of  other  profes- 
sional and  political  organizations  Including 
SANE.  S.O.S.,  and  at  least  one  group  dedi- 
cated to  advancement  of  socialism  are  con- 
tributing substantial  amounts  of  money  to 
Council  for  a  Livable  World.  In  this  area 
fact  Is  hard  to  separate  from  "report"  be- 
cause the  councU  keeps  its  financial  records 
as  secret  as  Its  membership  rolls. 
LEO  szilard 
To  appreciate  fully  the  motivation  of  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World  it  is  essential  to 
understand  the  man  who  created  It  and  who 
hand-picked  the  people  carrying  on  Its 
work — ^Dr.  Leo  Szllard. 

Until  his  death  this  year  Leo  Szllard  was 
the  councU.  It  was  his  brainchild;  It  was 
his  project  from  the  beginning.  It  was  Leo 
Szllard  who  outlined  Its  program,  who  de- 
veloped Its  political  techniques  and  who 
contributed  Its  political  phUosophy. 

Dr.  Leo  Szllard  was  born  In  Hungary  and 
received  his  early  education  In  physics  there. 
He  took  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  but  fled  under  the  Nazi  pogroms  of 
the  1930*8  to  England  and  then  to  the  United 
States. 

In  this  country  Dr.  Szllard  taught  physics 
and  becEime  closely  associated  with  Enrico 
Fermi  In  the  development  of  nuclear  science. 
In  the  late  thirties,  fearing  Nazi  scientists 
were  mjiklng  real  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  explosive.  Dr.  Szllard  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders,  along  with  Dr. 
Perml,  In  the  movement  to  cloak  UJ3.  work 
In  the  field  In  secrecy. 

At  the  same  time  he  and  Perml  led  the 
drive  to  get  the  United  States  Into  the  nu- 
clear race.  They  took  their  proposals  to 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein  and  vu-ged  him  personaUy 
to  contact  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  the 
Idea.  They  convinced  Einstein  and  he  pre- 
sented what  basically  was  the  SzUard  ap- 
proach to  development  of  the  bomb  to  the 
President. 

During  World  War  n  Szllard  and  Perml 
teamed  up  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
do  the  basic  research  Job  which  led  even- 
tually to  Hiroshima. 

Having  developed  the  bomb,  SzUard  sud- 
denly cooled  to  the  Idea  of  tislng  It.  He  led 
the  small  group  of  American  sctentlsts  who 
protested  to  President  Truman  against  mak- 
ing use  of  the  bomb  against  Japan.  It  was 
his  contention  the  Japanese  people  Should 
be  warned  of  Its  existence  and  be  given  a 
chance  to  quit  the  war. 
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Truman's  refusal  to  accept  the 

>roposal  apparently  pushed  the  scl- 

the  way  over  to  the  left.    He  de- 

nezt  few  years  first,  to  opposing 

luclear  armament,  then  to  opposing 

of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  to 

Dr.   J.   Robert   Oppenheimer   In 
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also  during  this  period  that  Szllard 

long  correspondence  with  leaders 

lioTlet  Union.     First  he  wrote,  over 

D  ipartment   protests,    to    Stalin    and 

later  to  Khrushchev.     This  latter 
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In  New  York.    Khrushchev 

1  Tew  York  for  the  UJf .  meeting.     It 
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,  Szllard  had  teamed  with  Lord 
Russell    of    England    and    Cyrus 
.  Lmerlcan      bankroUer      of      leftist 
an   eztragovernmental    series    of 
Communist   scientists.     Szllard, 
Russell  and  Eaton,  helped  create 
International  conference  of  scientists 
b  scame  known  as  the  Pugwash  Con- 
named  for  Eaton's  plush  hideaway 
,  Nova  Scotia.     Szilard  was  a  reg- 
ucceedlng  conferences. 
1  he  change  of  administrations  in  1961 
I  uddenly  found  he  had  comparative- 
kccess  to  the  White  House,  to  the 
Agency  and  to  high-level  Oov- 
clrcles.     But  there  were  stumbling 
achieving    his    goals — mostly    in 
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at  this  time  he  and  other  scientists 

rking  on  the  activist  program  which 

nto  the  Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

its  early  money-raiser,  appearing 

of  campus  gatherings  across  the 

addressing  hundreds  of  meetings  of 

^nd  students  urging  his  program  and 

his  proposals  for  political  action. 

sprung  full  blown  Into  politics. 
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Its  goal — a  totally  defenseless 
States — the   council  has  adopted   a 
a  pproach : 
In£Ptratlon   of  the  Arms  Control  and 

Agency. 
Eztlragovernmental     conferences      with 
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U.S.  elections, 
ms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
to  life  through  a  departmental  order 
of  State   Christian   Herter   in 
year  later,  In  September  of  1961,  the 
was    given    congressional    approval. 
C.  Foster  was  appointed  Its  first  Di- 
Adrlan  Fisher  his  deputy. 
4gency  has  s];>onsored  a  nimiber   of 
projects,  contracting  them  out  to 
ies  and  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
turn,  these  contracts  are  sublet  to 
scientists,  scholars  and  lawyers. 
ntuliber  of  these  contracts  can  be  traced 
Council  for  a  Livable  World  mem- 
Its  financial  contributors.     Council 
LiFable  World  thus  had  found  a  new 
income:  the  tax  dollar.     Samples: 
No.  ACDA/ST-5,  "Inspection  and 
In  Disarmament  Agreements,"  prime 
:   Institute  for  Defense  Analysis: 
the    major    contributors:     Donald 
professor  of  physics,  University   of 
,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  a  member  of  the 
for  a  livable  world  committee  of 
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ACDA'GC-33,  "QulB  Custodlat?     Control- 
ling th(    Police  In  a  Disarmed  World,"  by 


Roger  Fisher,  Harvard  Law  School,  represent- 
ative of  Council  for  a  Livable  World  at 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  April  10,  1962.  Fisher 
also  participated  in  contracts  numbered 
ACDA/IR-8,  ACDA/ST-5,  ACDA/IR-7. 

ACDA/DAS-25.  "Factors  Affecting  Soviet 
attitudes  on  Disarmament,"  Matthew  Masel- 
som,  a  Council  for  a  Livable  World  member. 

Freeman  J.  Dyson,  listed  as  an  adviser  to 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  also  served  as  a 
scientific  consultant  to  ACDA  for  35  days 
during  the  period  January  1  to  August  30, 
1963. 

Richard  Barnet,  an  adviser  to  Council  for 
a  Livable  World,  codirector  of  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  listed  by  Institute  as  deputy 
director  of  political  research,  ACDA.  (ACDA 
lists  him  only  as  a  consultant.) 

ACDA/IR-8,  "Political  Control  of  an  In- 
ternational Police  Force,"  by  Hans  Morgen- 
thau.  an  adviser  to  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  under  contract  to  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis. 

ACDA/WEG-9,  "Factors  on  Arms  Inspec- 
tion and  Reassurance,"  by  Bernard  Feld, 
president  of  Council  for  a  Livable  World. 
Dr.  Feld  also  took  part  in  contract  ACDA/ 
WEC-2,  as  a  subcontractor  for  the  Raytheon 
Corp. 

Council  for  a  Livable  World  lists  as  a 
member  of  its  science  committee  a  Hudson 
Hoagland.  One  John  H.  Hoagland,  perhaps 
not  related,  took  part  In  no  fewer  than  five 
ACDA  contracts. 

University  of  Chicago  Professor  Robert 
Gomer,  a  member  of  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  participated  as  a  subcontractor  In 
at  least  one  ACDA  contract. 

The  list  is  impressive  enough  to  indicate 
heavy  participation  In  the  research  opera- 
tions of  the  Disarmament  Agency  by  Council 
for  a  Livable  World,  espousing  Its  cause  of 
a  disarmed,  helpless  America  in  a  world  of 
continued    tensions,    continued    armaments. 

This  activity  is  made  all  the  more  frus- 
trating since  taxpayers  find  themselves  pay- 
ing for  this  Council  for  a  Livable  World  ad- 
venture In  politics  whether  they  approve  it 
or  not. 

Origin  of  some  of  Council  for  a  Livable 
World's  ideas  and  tactics  becomes  eminently 
clear  when  members'  close  ties  with  Com- 
mimlst  colleagues— well  tutored  In  the  art 
and  skills  of  power  politics — are  examined. 
At  least  eight  leading  figures  of  Council  for  a 
Livable  World  have  attended  one  or  more  of 
the  Pugwash  Conferences  where  Americans 
gathered  in  secret  with  scientists  from  Rus- 
sia. Poland,  and  other  Red  nations  to 
exchange  Information. 

The  Senate  Internal  Secvuity  Subcommit- 
tee has  examined  the  Pugwash  meetings  care- 
fully and  Issued  a  staff  analysis  during  the 
87th  Congress,  1st  session. 

Said  the  report: 

"In  most  of  the  contacts  that  have  thus 
far  taken  place,  the  free  world  scientists, 
although  they  have  sometimes  argued 
strongly,  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
their  Communist  counterparts.  The  exten- 
sive use  which  the  Communist  propaganda 
apparatus  has  made  of  the  Pugwash  Con- 
ferences Is  proof  enough  of  this. 

"The  free  world  scientists  have  no  central 
guiding  political  Ideology.  The  Communist 
scientists  have  such  an  Ideology. 

"The  free  world  scientists  are  under  no 
discipline.  The  scientists  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries,  when  they  attend  in- 
ternational conferences,  do  so  under  the 
discipline  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"The  free  world  scientist,  brought  up  in  the 
tradition  of  freedom  of  criticism.  Is  fre- 
quently critical,  and  sometimes  overcrltlcal 
of  his  own  government.  The  Soviet  scien- 
tist— especially  the  Soviet  scientist  who  rep- 
resents his  Government  abroad  in  any  capac- 
ity— has  been  conditioned  to  blind  obedience 
to  government  policy. 


"The   free   world   scientist   has  been  >i. 
customed  to  an  exchange  of  views  with  f  i 
low  scientists  based  on  a  common  regard  r 
the  truth  and  scientific  objectivity.   The  fi^ 
Viet  scientist  knows  from  his  own  sad 
perlence,  that,  whenever  there  is  a  conlSt 
between   a   scientific   objectivity   and  Can 
munist  dogma,  it  is  scientific  0bJectivlt7O«t 
must  yield.  '  ^* 

"The  free  world  scientist  comes  to  hU 
meeting  with  Soviet  scientists  with  an  on^ 
mind,  full  of  trust  and  a  desire  to  commu^ 
cate  and  cooperate.  The  Communist  ecien! 
tlst  comes  to  these  conferences  with  ca«I 
fully  defined  political  directives.  It  is  hU 
duty  to  attempt  to  shape  and  exploit  the  con- 
ference In  a  manner  which  will  best  serve  the 
ends  of  Soviet  imperialism." 

Internal  Security  Subcommittee  Investi- 
gators Identify  the  following  Americans  (all 
members  of  Council  for  a  Livable  World  or 
its  predecessors)  as  having  attended  Pug. 
wash  Conferences: 

First  Pugwash  Conference,  July  6  to  u 
1957:  Leo  Szilard,  Herman  J.  Mueller  John 
Edsall. 

Second  Pugwash  Conference,  March  31  to 
April  11,  1958;  Morton  Grodzlns,  Leo  Szllard. 

Third  Pugwash  Conference,  September  14 
to  20,  1958:  Charles  Coryell,  Bernard  Peld, 
Morton  Grodzlns,  Herman  J.  Mueller,  Leo 
Szllard,  Victor  Welsskopf. 

Report  from  Moscow  on  Disarmament  and 
World  Security  (roundtable  discussion  of 
sixth  conference  Impressions ) :  Alexander 
Rich. 

Moscow  conference,  November  27  to  De- 
cember 5,  1960:  John  Edsall,  Bernard  Peld, 
Morton  Grodzlns,  Leo  Szilard,  Alexander 
Rich. 

"The  Pugwash  Conferences,"  staff  analy- 
sis prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  "To 
Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Secu- 
rity Laws  of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  GPO 
Washington,  1961. 

Having  meshed  its  international  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  gears.  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World  found  Itself  blocked  In  only 
one  direction — the  U.S.  Congress.  Having 
learned  realism,  the  council  set  about  chang- 
ing this  realistically — by  ppending  huge 
sums  of  money  to  elect  Members  of  Houae 
and  Senate  who  believe  as  they  do. 

The  covmcU's  method  of  spreading  this 
political  largesse  is  ingenious.  Council  for  a 
Livable  World  Itself  doesn't  like  to  write 
large  checks  made  out  to  Individuals  or  to 
campaign  committees.  Instead  it  instructs 
its  members  (and  being  scientists  the  in- 
structions are  a  neat  formula)  on  how  to  do 
it  as  Individuals. 

Having  first  evaluated  candidates,  Council 
for  a  Livable  World  on  November  15,  1963, 
outlined  its  program  in  a  letter  to  supporters: 

"You  will  remember  that  last  spring  we 
asked  council  members  to  consider  making 
the  second  half  of  their  1963  contributlona 
to  a  senatorial  candidate  who  would  be  up 
for  reelection  in  1964  and  that  we  suggested 
that  these  candidates  would  be  chosen  from 
the  following  list:  Quentin  N.  Bukdick, 
North  Dakota:  Albert  Gore,  Tennessee; 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Michigan;  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Utah;  Gale  W.  McGee,  Wyoming;  Edmund  S. 
MusKiE,  Maine;  EtrcENE  J.  McCarthy,  Min- 
nesota. 

"All  of  these  candidates  are  worthy  of  sup- 
port, but  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  need 
for  support,  the  council  recommends  th«t 
priority  now  be  given  to  Senators  Buaoiot 
[sic].  Moss,  and  McGez." 

How  was  this  "priority"  support  to  be 
given?  The  following  form  to  be  filled  out 
by  contributors  was  enclosed: 

Council  Fob  a  Livable  World, 

Washington,  D.C. 

I  enclose  my  contribution  In  the  amount 
of  9 for  the  second  half  of  1963  to  the 
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^cU  for  a  Livable  World  to  be  used  as 

'°"T«nuld  lllte  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
°  ,  r,mds  of  the  council  for  a  Uvable  World 
•^^Utlcal  or  other  purposes.  (Make 
Sc^^payaWe  to  "The  Council  for  a  Livable 

^°'f  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
°.i  Tund  of  a  senatorial  candidate  In  the 
P*^  lotions  (All  checks  should  be  made 
'•f  dSy  to  the  candidate,  but  sent  to 
°K  onSl  for  transmittal.)  The  following 
SrSmmended  as  guidelines  for  those 
X  Xerwlse  have  no  strong  personal  pref- 

'^"*^  your  last  name  begins  with  letters 
Tli,  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  Senator 

rtrn-MTtN  N.  BrRDICK. 

^^f  your  last  name  begins  vrtth  letters 
VB,  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  Senator 
9>tifK  E.  Moss. 

!__:  If  your  last  name  begins  vidth  letters 
S-Z  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  Senator 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
Other  senatorial  candidates: 

Albert  Gore. 

. Phu-ip  Hart. 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Name 

Address 

(^ty State ZIP  code  ._ 

These  oblique  Instructions  are  cunning  in 
the  extreme  and  demonstrate  a  shrewd  and 
devious  political  brain  behind  the  movement. 
They  contain  two  safeguards,  one  for  the 
council  and  the  other  for  the  candidate  In- 
volved Note  the  instructions  accompanying 
box  No.  2:  "(All  checks  should  be  made 
out  directly  to  the  candidate,  but  sent  to 
the  council  for  transmittal.)" 

By  following  these  Instructions  the  candi- 
date would  receive  a  batch  of  checks  from 
individual  citizens  and  would  not  have  to 
Identify  the  money  as  having  come  from  a 
secret  political  organization  which  selected 
him  for  support.  Few  sharp-eyed  observers 
would  question  a  contributors'  list  contain- 
ing merely  Individual  names;  many  might 
question  a  large,  lump-sum  check  from 
Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

This  system  also  places  the  council  beyond 
having  to  comply  with  the  reporting  law  In 
Washington.  D.C.  As  a  political  organiza- 
tion It  had  not.  Itself,  contributed  directly 
to  any  candidate;  it  had  merely  recommended 
candidates  for  others  to  contribute  to  as 
they  saw  fit 

A  third  point:  by  transmitting  the  checks 
CLW  would  be  able  to  keep  tabs  on  who  got 
the  money,  how  much,  and  from  whom. 

The  contribution  formula  was  also  con- 
tained In  the  instructions.  If  your  last 
name  began  with  the  letters  A-K,  contribu- 
tions should  go  to  Senator  Burdick;  L-R, 
to  Senator  Moss;  S-Z,  to  Senator  McGez. 

Scientific,  no? 

Also  devious. 

Six  months  later.  May  5,  1964,  the  coun- 
cil had  expanded  the  list  of  those  in  whom 
It  was  Interested  by  adding  the  names  of 
two  Inciunbent  Members  of  the  House,  Rep- 
resentatives Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Ralph  R.  Harding,  Demo- 
crat, of  Idaho.  By  May  5,  Representative 
MoNTOYA  had  announced  his  intentions  of 
mnnlng  against  Senator  E.  L.  Mechem  this 
fall. 

This  time  the  contributions  formula  had 
changed  slightly  and  contributors  were 
urged  "•  •  •  unless  you  have  special  desires 
relating  to  the  support  of  some  particular 
candidate  •  •  •  that  contributions  now  be 
given  to  the  following  priority  candidates 
according  to  the  following  recommended  al- 
phabetical apportionment:  Montoya,  A-D; 
Uc&a.  E-K;  MusKn.  L-P;  Moss.  O-S; 
Habding,  T-Z." 


The  council  felt  Impelled  to  make  an  ex- 
planation of  its  support  for  Congressman 
Haedinc: 

"You  will  note  that  with  its  recommenda- 
tion of  Congressman  Haroino  for  support, 
the  council  is  departing  from  its  precedent 
of  soliciting  support  only  for  candidates  for 
the  Senate.  However,  we  feel  that  in  this 
case,  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Harding  is  the 
first  step  toward  our  support  of  this  out- 
standing young  legislator  for  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1966." 

The  council  is  not  only  realistic  in  an  im- 
mediate sense,  it  looks  to  the  future. 

The  Council  for  a  Livable  World  has  made 
other  departures.  Evidence  has  come  to 
light  it  is  attemplng  now  to  swing  primary 
as  well  as  general  elections.  An  Indication 
of  this  broadened  interest  came  In  a  news 
dispatch  from  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  It  detailed 
contributions  received  by  Genevieve  Blstt,  a 
Democratic  contender  for  the  senatorial  nom- 
ination. In  her  filed  statement  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  she  listed  $1,000  contrib- 
uted to  her  campaign  by  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World.  When  the  council  filed  its 
lobbying  expense  statement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1964  an  interesting  "lobbying"  expense 
item  appeared:  "Genevieve  Blatt,  Philadel- 
phia, $1,000."  Miss  Blatt,  after  a  closely  con- 
tested primary  battle,  was  finally  declared  a 
winner.  The  Council's  contribution,  accord- 
ing to  the  second  story  of  her  filing  with  the 
Pennsylvania  secretary  of  state  was  the  sec- 
ond biggest  to  the  Blatt  primary  campaign 
fund. 

Its  tenacles  spread  out. 

The  council's  success  in  getting  members 
to  contribute  to  political  campaigns  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  tabulation  ac- 
companying its  May  5,  1964,  letter  soliciting 
funds:  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Political  contributions — 1963-64. 

Letter  and  questionnaire  to  the  Council 
for  a  Living  World  supporters,  November  15. 
1963  (copy  attached). 


Senator  Burdick  ' 

Senator  Moss 

Senator  McGee 

Senator  Gore 

Senator  Hart 

Senator  McCarthy.-. 

Senator  Muskie 

Congressman  Donald 

Fraser 

Jerome  Ziegler 


Through 
1963 


Total. 


$10, 171.  50 
6.003.00 
5, 769.  00 
115.  00 
100.00 
330.00 
252.30 


22,  740.  80 


From 

Jan.  1, 

1964 


$4, 180.  34 

1,986.33 

2, 689. 83 

15.00 

60.00 

1,766.00 

120.00 

20.00 
25.00 


Total 
1963-64 


$14,351.84 

7, 989. 33 

8,  458. 83 

130.00 

160.00 

2,096.00 

372.  30 

20.00 
25.00 


10, 862. 50 


33.603.30 


1  Senator  Burdick,  after  receiving  funds  from  CLW 
members,  claims  to  have  returned  every  cent  of  it. 

$530  currently  on  hand  of  unallocated  political  funds 
transmitted  to" CLW  by  supporters  but  unspecified  as 
to  candidates. 


RACE  AND  IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Harry 
Golden  discusses  the  subjects  of  race  and 
immigration  in  the  interesting  percep- 
tive fashion  which  is  his  and  which  has 
Influenced,  for  good,  many  of  the  public 
debates  and  decisions  in  this  country. 
He  treats  the  subject  in  a  most  unusual 
but  penetrating  way. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Golden  was  delivered  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity on  August  20,  1964,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Cursillos  in  Christianity.  The 
Cursillo  movement  is  a  magnificent,  de- 
veloping one  in  this  country  and  has 
helped  many  of  us  to  understand  better 


our  reasons  for  helping  to  recognize  in 
one  another  the  Creator  of  all  of  us. 

This  combination  of  a  distinguished 
American  Jew  speaking  as  a  guest  and 
lecturer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Session 
of  Prayer  and  Dialog  is  one  that  I  hope 
will  receive  the  widest  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  by 
Mr.  Golden  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me,  a  Jew,  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  Cursillos  in  Christianity,  a 
Roman  Catholic  session  of  solemn  prayer  and 
dialog. 

When  the  late  Pope  John  XXin  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  write  a  new  social 
encyclical  some  of  his  closest  collaborators 
suggested  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
treat  themes  which  had  already  been  ex- 
plored by  his  predecessors.  They  made  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  Rerum  Novarum  of  Leo 
XIII,  and  Quadrigeslmo  Anno,  of  Plus  XI: 

"No,"  said  John,  "the  world  travels  faster 
than  we  do.  We  must  adapt  dally  and  totally 
so  that  we  do  not  limp  along  behind.  Other- 
wise we  will  be  outrun.  By  whom?  I  leave 
that  to  you  to  figure  out." 

Pope  John's  call  for  total  awareness  and 
total  involvement  in  the  area  of  social  Jus- 
tice, has  had  a  phenomenal  result.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  the  first  time  in  modern  history 
that  the  reign  of  a  Pope  was  as  exciting  to 
millions  of  Protestants,  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
indeed  to  Free  Thinkers  too,  as  it  was  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  two  problems  which 
I  believe  are  Involved  in  this  need  for  total 
awareness,  and  total  Involvement.  Race  and 
immigration,  and  how  we  resolve  these  prob- 
lems may  very  well  be  the  key  to  America's 
victory  in  the  struggle  for  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world. 

We  hear  of  the  "white  backlash"  and  are 
told  we  must  fear  It.  We  hear  this  at  the 
very  moment  we  hear  America  is  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  Hearing  both  we  know 
nevertheless  we  can  believe  only  one. 

If  Indeed  America  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  then  we  must  fear  nothing. 
Leading  the  free  world  is  not  a  position  easily 
come  by  nor  easily  held.  It  takes  sacrifice 
and  blood.  And  more.  We  are  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world  because  America  is  more 
than  just  a  people.  America  Is  a  moral  idea, 
the  idea  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

I  believe  it  is  shameful  of  us  to  suspect 
that  Americans  will  vote  against  their  own 
interests  out  of  some  secret  fear.  It  is  more 
than  shameful  for  any  of  us  to  believe  that 
Americans  want  to  deny  the  blessings  and 
benefits  of  America  to  19  million  other 
Americans. 

I  cannot  believe  this.     It  isn't  true. 

I  believe  a  good  one-word  description  of 
the  American  dream  is  mobility.  The  op- 
portunity to  move  about  as  free  men  with- 
out special  permission  or  registration  card. 
The  opportunity  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another  place,  from  one  income  level  to  an- 
other income  level,  from  one  station  In  life 
to  another  station  in  life.  And  yet  for 
nearly  100  years  we  have  tolerated  the  very 
negation  of  the  American  dream  as  It  In- 
volves oiu:   neighbors  of  the  Negro  race. 

Let  us  examine  the  challenge.  We  have 
all  heard  people  say,  the  Irish  immigrants 
did  not  need  FEPC  to  make  their  way  in 
America,  the  Immigrant  Jews  who  couldn't 
even  speak  the  language,  did  not  need  any 
freedom  rides  or  sit-ins  to  make  their  way, 
and  so  on  with  the  Poles,  Italians,  and  oth- 
ers. I'll  come  back  to  this  challenge  pres- 
ently. 

America's  welcome  for  the  Immigrant  was 

often  less  than  enthusiastic.    We  have  had 
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natlvlst    movements    during    the 
Tet    despite    these    natlvlst 
it  must  be  said  that  the  sense  of 
las  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  was 
far  from  the  consciousness  of 
of  this  country. 
1  heref ore  is  at  the  core  of  the  prob- 
Negro  in  relation  to  the  millions 
who  have  entered  the  open  so- 
^merlca?    It  is  not  necessarily  that 
are  poor,  that  they  live  in  sub- 
housing.      When    novelist    James 
states  the  problem  in  terms  of  his 
deprived  childhood  in  Harlem, 
deeply  impressed.     I  saw  poverty 
as  Baldwin  experienced,  among 
and  Poles  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
,  among  the  Italians  in  Little  Italy, 
Irish  in  the  Hell's  Kitchen  dis- 
York's  west  side.    The  Important 
remember  about  these  immigrants 
could  get  out.    We  knew  almost 
that    if    we    studied,    learned, 
1  trlved,  and  sacrificed,  the  open  so- 
America  was  waiting  for  us.     Oh, 
have  been  pinpricks  at  the  social 
they  were   of  little  consequence 
i  jnerlca  beckoned  to  us,  come  and 
part  of  the  corporate  whole,  there's 
all,  in  America  there  are  no  su- 
men. 

therefore  that  the  Negro  has  been 

has  lived  in  substandard  housing, 

we  have  long  since  established  the 

the  economic,  and  the  social  com- 

which    have    kept    him    securely 

1 — locked   in    his   ghettoes   in    the 

cut  off  entirely  from  the  center  of 

South.     Unlike  the  rest  of  us 

he  could   not  get   out.     And   we 

remind  ourselves  that  we  kept  him 

during  the  years  of  the  greatest 

-urban  expansion  and  wealth  ac- 

in  the  history  of  the  world. 

us  not  be  overly  proud  that  so 

UB  did  achieve  this  passage  into  the 

without  PEPC,  or  like  they  say, 

(^urselves  up  by  the  bootstraps  while 

remained  in  his  ghetto. 

answer  to  this  has  come  fronf  a 

Boston  Irishman,   the   late  John   F. 

In  an  interview  he  granted  me  in 

1963,  he  addressed  himself  to  this 

was  a  brilliant  insight,  and  I  was 

to  quote  him  as  follows: 

IjTegro  has  no  hope  of  subterfuge  or 

he  cannot  change  his  name  to  alter 

nor  can  he  change  his  religion, 

he   move   from   cities   to   isolated 

Negro  needs  legislation  every  step 

and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  it 


words  coming  from  a  young  man, 
he  was  President  of  the  United 
tremendously  impressive,  they 
a  truth  which  has  come  to  many 
20  years  of  study, 
o  must  have   legislation   "every 
way"  becaiise  he  is  born  not  only 
desperate  economic  and  social  com- 
he  must  struggle  against  a  psycho- 
complex  which  demeans  every  Amerl- 
e  and  Negro.    We  cannot  help  rec- 
black  man.  and  there  are  many 
ifcognltlon   triggers   terror,   or   con- 
condescension,  or  paternalism,  or 
is  a  conditioned  psychological  re- 
only  reason  dissipates,  but  there 
who  are  unreasoning.    And  do  not 
tell  you  that  law  cannot  do  the 
are   Negroes  working  today  in 
rooms  of  the  textile  plants  of 
for  the  first  time  in  history.    This 
x>me  about  because  the  white  mill 
vere  suddenly  possessed  of  an  over- 
love.    It  has  come  about  because 
Kennedy's  equal  employment  dlrec- 
rou  discriminate  in  employment  you 
dovenuuent  contract. 


And  behind  all  of  this  are  a  few  simple 
facts  which  in  themselves  are  amazing  in 
that  they  have  so  rarely  been  explored  and 
yet  they  involve  not  only  human  dignity  but 
human  life  itself.  Because  behind  all  of  this 
law  and  sociology  is  the  simple  fact  that  in 
1960,  four  Negro  women  died  In  childbirth 
for  each  white  woman  who  died  in  child- 
birth; that  Negro  Infant  mortality  was  five 
times  greater  than  white  Infant  mortality; 
that  tuberculosis  which  is  twelfth  as  the 
caixse  of  death  among  whites  is  second  as 
the  cause  of  death  among  Negroes,  and  these 
simple  facts  tell  us  the  story  of  the  locked -in 
Negro  community  within  a  civilization  which 
is  the  most  opulent  on  earth  and  which  also 
considers  itself  the  most  Christian  of  all 
countries  on  earth. 

I  referred  to  race  and  immigration,  but 
their  relationship  is  close  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably consider  both  problems  as  central 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  American  dream. 

The  McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act, 
still  on  the  books,  admits  154,647  immigrants 
a  year,  under  quotas  based  on  the  1920  ratio 
of  foreign  born  in  the  Nation's  population. 
President  Truman  declared  it  discriminatory 
and  inadequate  for  national  needs,  saying 
some  deportation  provisions  were  so  vague 
as  to  allow  "thought  control." 

When  President  Eisenhower  urged  revision 
of  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  act,  the 
late  Ck3ngressman  Walter  successfully 
guarded  provisions  allowing  almost  free  ac- 
cess to  the  United  States  of  immigrants 
from  the  Nordic  and  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
and  restricting  the  number  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, Middle  Eastern,  Balkan,  Eastern 
European,  and  Asian  countries. 

Thus  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
Act  permits  those  to  come  who  are  likely 
not  to  want  to,  and  restricts  those  who  do 
want  to. 

The  restrictive  features  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  strikes  me  as  paradoxical  In  a 
civilization  professing  Christianity.  While 
we  have  no  state  church,  one  can  say  never- 
theless, Christianity  Is  an  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  most  Americans. 

Certainly  what  helped  make  Christianity 
a  universal  religion  was  that  the  early 
church  recognized  the  value  of  the  foreigner. 

Pope  Hildebrand  believed  the  Gospel 
would  be  spread  most  effectively  by  mission- 
aries as  dissimilar  to  the  people  to  whom  they 
preach  as  possible.  It  was  this  Pope's  deep 
understanding  of  the  foreigner's  vitality 
which  led  to  establishing  celibacy  among 
the  clergy  around  1070.  The  clergy  were  thus 
made  "strangers"  In  their  surroundings  and 
in  its  way  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
helped  the  church  seal  its  tremendous  politi- 
cal success. 

More  to  the  point  Is  that  we  can  relate 
the  success  of  Christianity  as  a  universal 
religion  to  the  success  of  the  United  States 
as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Christianity  came  at  a  time  when  travel- 
ers could  go  from  Babylon  to  York  without 
a  passport.  Think  how  this  helped  to 
spread  an  Idea. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the 
highways  of  Europe  and  Britain  were  filled 
with  monks  in  black  robes  bearing  crosses. 
By  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  there  already 
was  a  "McCarran-Walter  Act"  all  over  Europe 
but  the  missionary  work  had  been  sufficiently 
accomplished  and  Augiistine  was  able  to 
consolidate  the  great  victory  by  "marrying" 
Christianity  to  the  arts.  Had  there  been  no 
free  movement,  however,  we  have  the  right 
to  conjecture  that  the  people  of  the  north- 
em  forests  of  Europe  might  have  held  on 
much  longer  to  Wotan,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
might  have  taken  Mithra  to  their  hearts, 
the  god  they  had  borrowed  for  a  time  from 
the  Roman  legionnaires,  and  other  peoples 
might  have  held  on  much  longer  to  their 
gods  who  lived  on  mountain  tops.  In  the 
trees,  and  in  the  oceans,  rivers,  and  streams. 


Christianity  was  quick  to  grasp  the  .i. 
nificance  of  the  classical  stranger  in  w»m 
history.  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  . 
little  town  the  great  Greeks  and  the  equjili, 
great  Romans  had  never  even  heMtlfrf 
And  a  mere  handful  of  "strangers"  Jm. 
from  Judea  (St.  Paul  among  them)  «». 
able  to  "conquer"  the  great  Roman  Emnb! 
with  all  its  vast  works  and  all  its  tu 
reaching  institutions.  They  did  It  with  an 
idea,  but  they  also  did  it  because  they  «m 
"strangers." 

In  the  United  States  as  late  as  1900,  fewer 
than  one-third  of  o\ir  people  could  trac« 
their  ancestry  further  than  a  native-born 
grandfather.  Essentially  we  were  all  i^. 
eigners.  Indeed,  based  on  European  standi 
ards.  all  Americans  even  today.  In  1984  ar* 
foreigners,  except  the  American  Indian. 
What  the  freedom  of  movement  in  the  flnt 
two  centuries  did  for  Christianity,  the  fret 
access  to  the  United  States  from  Its  earllert 
beginnings  to  1920  did  for  America— it  maOt 


us. 


When  the  Congress  passed  the  first  of 
its  antl-immlgratlon  bills,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments to  which  it  barkened  was  that  the 
Italians  came  to  America  and  worked  here 
for  10  or  15  years,  saved  every  nickel,  and 
departed  then  for  home.  Congressmen  even 
gave  President  Woodrow  Wilson  a  carefully 
dociunented  survey  of  how  many  millioni 
of  dollars  this  cost  America,  money  which 
left  here  and  entered  Italy.  President  Wil- 
son read  this  dociunent,  then  vetoed  the 
bill,  saying,  "Yes,  but  they  left  tis  the  sub- 
ways they  built,  didn't  they"? 

The  immigrants,  particularly  the  Immi- 
grants after  the  Civil  War,  gave  America  its 
gulf  stream  of  vitality. 

Why  should  this  be?  Is  the  "forelgnW 
better  than  the  native?  Of  course  not.  In 
fact  the  foreigner  or  the  stranger  does  not 
think  himself  as  good  as  the  native  and  it 
is  this  sense  of  inferiority,  this  hope  to  be 
like  the  native,  that  has  given  him  this 
vitality  through  all  history. 

Just  as  the  three  great  monastic  orders  in 
France  were  founded  by  a  German,  a  Hun- 
garian, and  an  Englishman,  and  Christianity 
was  established  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
by  Italians  and  Spaniards,  so  were  the  great 
Indvistrial,  intellectual,  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions in  America  founded  by  foreignen 
from  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Ireland,  Britain, 
Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Austria,  and  all  the  other  lands  In  the  world, 
43  million  inunigrants  In  100  years  from 
70  different  countries. 

It  is  a  vitality  we  may  have  lost  since  the 
first  law  restricting  immigration  passed  over 
the  veto  of  President  Wilson  in  1920.  When 
we  become  comfortable  in  oui  environment 
and  there  are  few  challenges  we  lose  some  of 
our  drive. 

Another  50  years  of  "racial"  and  "ethnic" 
restrictions  and  we  will  all  look  like  Davy 
Crockett.  Not  that  Davy  Crockett  was  bad 
looking,  but  he  didnt  look  like  the  Swedish 
farmer  in  the  Midwest  or  the  Irish  laborer 
lasting  the  railroad  ties  or  the  Jewish  medical 
student  or  the  Polish  Ironworker  or  the 
Chinese  merchant  in  San  Francisco  or  the 
Italian  restaurateur  in  Connecticut  or  for 
that  matter,  the  Mohawk  Indian  who  worlB 
in  high  steel. 

Realistically,  the  "open  door"  policy  Is 
out  of  the  question.  But  there  are  reason- 
able and  providential  revisions  possible.  And 
they  are  American.  I  refer  to  the  propoeals 
made  by  Senator  Prm.TP  A.  Hast  of  MichigtB. 
He  asks  for  the  total  number  of  admlsslbls 
immigrants  to  be  one -seventh  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  population  instead  of  one-sixth 
of  1  percent  of  the  white  population  ac- 
cording to  the  1920  census.  He  would  revlM 
the  "national  origins"  quota  system  by  a 
formula  based  on  the  relative  population  of 
the  countries  of  the  world. 


Mctlon  of  our  country  which  Is  only  to  the  successors  in  interest  of  such  entry- 
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no  strangers.    There  was  great  com 


HJl.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 


'l^«n'the  homogeneous  society,  yet  today     and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes, 
fort  in  V  .  B/.iontlst  anoear  be- 


h.n  the  physicist  and  scientist  appear  be- 
7      the  senate  committee  to  disctiss  the 

ttere  which  concern  the  welfare,  secu- 
5w\nd  survival  of  the  United  States,  some 
!vf  them  talk  with  a  heavy  accent.  One  or 
tLo  even  need  an  interpreter. 

Lvsander,  Sparta's  great  man,  was  not  a 
snartan  at  all,  nor  was  William  who  started 
writeln  on  her  road  to  glory  a  Briton,  nor 
!«  Disraeli  who  made  Victoria  Empress  of 
India  an  Englishman.  A  man  is  no  prophet 
in  hlfl  own  country.  Every  land  in  this  world 
■ends  its  preachers  to  its  neighbor,  and  re- 
ceives preachers  In  rettirn.  The  millions  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  America  were 
"preachers"  with  a  gospel,  seeking  what  the 
Greeks  called  "the  good  life." 

It  Is  the  immigrant,  who,  finding  freedom 
and  opportunity  in  America,  tells  us  what  it 

is 
once  we  had  a  "peace  corps"  that  cost  us 

nothing.    It  was  composed  of  foreigners  who 

vrote  "home"  about  America  and  linked  us 

to  every  country,   city,   town,   hamlet,   and 

farmhouse  in  the  world.     Who   else  better 

extolled    the    American    way    of    life,    who 

praised  liberty  and   proved  the  pursuit  of 

happiness  better  than  the  "foreigner"  who 

described  to  the  folks  behind  his  new  Job 

In  Detroit  or  his  butcher  shop  in  Milwaukee? 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  robbed  us  of 
this.  But  God  is  good  to  us.  America's  new 
vitality  will  now  come  from  the  Negro,  who, 
striving  to  be  like  others,  will  make  others 
define  what  it  is  they  are,  what  it  is  they 
ought  to  be.  This  is  America's  good  fortune 
to  have  always  the  marginal  man  struggling 
to  get  "in,"  struggling  to  prove  himself,  strug- 
gling to  enter  the  op>en  society  and  "be- 
come" like  everyone  else — as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. By  his  tise  of  Christianity  as  a  weapon 
In  his  struggle  for  civil  rights,  the  American 
Negro  may  have  saved  Christianity,  or  at 
least  redeemed  it  for  those  religious  fellow- 
ships, particularly  in  the  South,  who  backed 
away  from  a  moral  issue.  But  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  American  Negro  will  be  equally 
great  in  providing  the  American  civilization 
with  the  vitality  which  the  classical 
"stranger"  has  always  provided  In  his  strug- 
gle to  become  part  of  the  corporate  whole. 

Thank  you   for   your   Invitation.    I  shall 
cherish  the  honor  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 


EQUITABLE  SYSTEM  FOR  CLASSI- 
FICATION OF  CERTAIN  POSITIONS 
UNDER  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  bill 
H.R.  12318,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill  (H.R.  12318)  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  the  classification  of 
certain  positions  under  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12318)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  12318)  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  certain  positions  under  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  eru-olled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

HH.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  at 
June  29,  1960,  to  authorize  additional  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain 
•ntrymen  under  the  desert  land  laws  and 
to  make  such  additional  extensioDS  avaiUible 


NATIONAL  AVIATION  SYSTEM 
SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,   a 
unique  symposium  on  our  national  avi- 
ation system  took  place  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week  at  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  here  in  Washing- 
ton.    This  was  the  first  time  such  a 
symposium  has  been  held.    The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  was  to  present  what  the 
FAA  has  been  doing  and  what  it  plans 
to  do  for  the  future  in  the  development 
of  our  national  air  space  system.    The 
meeting  was  attended  by  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  figures  in  aviation.    Presi- 
dents of  our  largest  international  and 
domestic  airlines,  president  of  our  largest 
aircraft  msmuf acturers  and  high  ofificials 
in  such  Government  agencies  as  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Halaby  appropriately  called  this 
the  "shareholders"  meeting,  because 
everyone  in  attendance  is  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  our  national  air  space  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Halaby  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  foresight  in  getting  together  this 
distinguished  group  of  approximately  150 
leaders  in  aviation.  I  am  sure  they  have 
all  profited  from  the  2  days  they  spent 
at  the  FAA  and  the  FAA  has  undoubt- 
edly gained  from  their  comments  which 
were  offered  at  these  meetings. 

I  believe  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Hala- 
by made  at  the  symposium  on  our  cur- 
rent national  air  space  system  and  the 
future  of  aviation  in  1965  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Halaby's 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  of  N.  E.  Halabt 
It  is  a  rare  and  stimulating  pleasure  for 
the  FAA  to  host  the  leadership  of  the  avia- 
tion community  for  the  next  2  days.  The 
200  people  in  this  room  have  great  respwnsl- 
billty  and  great  authority  for  maintaining 
and  advancing  aviation  in  the  world  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies. 

Tills  shareholders  meeting,  which  I  hope 
will  become  an  annual  event  with  the  FAA 
reporting  on  the  problems  and  progress  of 
the  previous  fliscaJ  year  and  the  prospects 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  was  sug- 
gested by  my  recent  reading  of  several  of 
yo\ur  annual  reports.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
in  a  very  real  sense  all  of  you  and  those 
whom  you  represent  and  employ  are  truly 
shareholders  in  the  American  airspace. 
Each  of  you  holds  stock  in  the  national 
aviation  system.  Therefore,  I  feel,  we  wiU 
find  it  helpful  to  meet  together  over  both 
problems  and  prospects. 

This  is  the  6th  year  of  the  Jet  age;  it  Is 
also  the  6th  year  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  26th  year  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  In  this  relatively  short  period 
we  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  pursuit  of 
aviation  improvements.  Usually  industry, 
labor,  and  Government  have  been  together. 
Only  infrequently  has  there  been  diversity 
and  controversy — fortunately. 

Our  purposes  today  and  tcanorrow  are 
these:  First,  to  review  very  briefly  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  6  years  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  last  year.  Second,  to  look  ahead 
to  next  year  and,  using  that  as  a  backdrop, 
to  attempt  to  preview  as  far  as  1975. 

Today  we  will  talk  about  the  recent  past 
and  the  present.  Tomorrow  the  future. 
Thtirsday  night  we  would  like  to  feel  that 
you  will  go  back  to  your  offices  and  homes 
feeling  that  for  the  first  time  all  of  the 
diverse  and  competing,  yet  mutually  reiated 
factors  in  the  national  aviation  system 
have  been  disctissed.  In  other  words,  that 
you  have  met  and  you  have  been  consulted 
over  your  airsptwe. 

We  also  hope  that,  as  the  principal  users 
of  the  Government  services  which  the  FAA 
provides,  you  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  wliat  the  Agency  is  and  isn't,  and  what 
its  programs  can  and  cannot  do  for  you  and 
your  members  and  customers. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  this  Is  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  you  to  paiose  for  48  hours  and 
take  a  360'  look  at  aviation's  horizon. 
If  you  are  an  airline  dispatcher,  you  see  one 
segment  of  this  broad,  many-dimensioned 
Edrspace.  If  you  are  a  pilot,  another,  a. me- 
chanic, still  another.  If  you  are  a  manager, 
you  look  at  it  more  broadly  perhaps,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  military  pUot  or  commander. 
If  you  are  a  private  pilot  and  yom:  whole 
fleet  is  one  airplane  and  your  entire  route 
system  is  from  grass  strip  into  town,  you 
have  quite  a  different  view  from  that  of 
the  airline  or  military  pilot. 

We  In  the  FAA  are  required  by  law  to  look 
at  the  whole,  to  see  the  broad  public  Interest, 
and  in  doing  so  not  only  to  regulate  but 
to  promote  aviation.  This  is  not  easy.  But 
I  have  tried,  in  my  own  way,  to  seek  and 
maintain  a  proper  but  dynamic  balance  of 
interests. 

For  these  two  days,  I  hope  we  can  confer 
not  Just  as  regulators  and  regulated  but 
as  searchers  for  answers  to  mutual  problems. 
My  conclusion,  after  almost  4  years,  Is  that 
If  we  look  at  aviation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  traveler  and  the  neighbor  of  the  air- 
plane, we  come  closer  to  that  elusive  stand- 
ard we  pursue,  the  "public  interest." 

Of  course  the  Taamj  diverse  and  compet- 
ing views  which  propel  this  system,  and 
Bometimes  bedevil  It,  are  held  by  the  most 
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and   dedicated   hard-driving 
nen  and  women  In  any  Industry  In 
This  driving  spirit  of  competl- 
not  only  between  companies  but 
Individuals.     And  this,  of  course, 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  avla- 
as  well  as  the  controversies 
leaders, 
accounted  for  the  varied  Interests 
of  the  public  we  serve.     But  we 
e(Iso  serve,  and  are  served  by,  our 
directors — the    Congress    of    the 
635  strong, 
the  general  public,  the  taxpayers, 
1  the  aviation  community  which 
as  our  shareholders.      And, 
we  are  the  executive  manage- 
hired  hands  of  the  airspace,  if 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Govem- 
of  the  aviation  community 
only   share    responsibility    with 
there   Is  certain   authority  which 
at  times  exercise  against  you.     In 
In    Its    wisdom    the    Congress 
that  the  marketplace  does  not 
ihe   sole   regulation.     The   people, 
he  Congress,  state  that  they  want 
as  well  as  competition  to  con- 
As  Government  we  must  wield 
and  responsibility  and  we  do,  and 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  our 
But  In  doing  so,  we  not  only  de- 
ccjnsort  with  you,  but  have  learned 
enjoy  It  wfyiout  relinquishing 
authority  vested  in  us  by  the 
the   United   States, 
now  look  at  the  system  and  de- 
envlronment  In  which  we  fly. 
on  this  chart  the  three  general 
of  flying.     The  military  operate 
aircraft  from  mach  3  down  to 
and  from  85.000  feet  down  to  the 
the  water.     There  were  18.8  mil- 
flight   operations   last   year — 
night  and  day,  domestic  and  In- 
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category  Is  air  carrier  aviation 
appj^oximately  2,100  airliners  carrying 
passenger  miles  and   conducting 
million  operations  per  year. 

category  Is  general  aviation,  in- 
85,000  aircraft  flying  some  46.9 
operations, 
this  national  aviation  system  there 
350,000  or  400,000  pilots — roughly 
air  carrier  pilots,  300,000  general 
»llots  and  perhaps  50-60.000  mill- 
Not  all  of  these  pilots  are  active 
fortu|iately  not  all  of  them  are  active  at 
They  fly  a  variety  of  missions, 
from  very  high  speed  test  runs  at 
the  student  acrobatic  flights  In 
areas  of  Florida  and  Texas, 
some  8,000  airports  In  the  United 
600  of  them  receive  air  carrier 
about  70  are  Jetports.    There  are 
military  bases  and  thousands  of 


aln  trips. 


describe  the  plant — the  environ- 
contalns  all  of  this  activity, 
operates  168,000  thousand  miles 
with  19,000  traffic  controllers  sup- 
about  15,000  systems  maintenance 
operate  the  national  airspace 
believe  It  has  a  capacity  of  han- 
4,000  alrcraift  at  any  one  time. 
our  towers,  278  of  them,  handled 
million  operations.     We  estimate 
iOO.OOO  this  year  and  38  million  In 
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and  as  taxpayers  I  think 

be  Interested  In  the  nature  of 

It  Is  about  tl,150  million 

utilt  costs  are  spread  In  the  following 

21  air  route  traffic  control  centers 

minion.     The   191   radars  In  our 

$335   million.     The  278  towers 

dkllllon.    And,  the  330  flight  service 

(^st  $110  million. 
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In  terms  of  the  vise  of  the  airspace,  the 
military  use  about  30  percent  of  the  airspace 
services  we  provide  and  the  civil  account  for 
about  70  percent. 

As  you  know,  the  facilities  provided  have 
greatly  Increased  so  that,  since  1958.  the  pri- 
mary air  navigation  facilities  for  navigation 
and  comniunlcatlons  have  increased  by 
almost  3.100  units  or  67  percent.  Just  since 
I  came  Into  office  we  have  added  57  towers, 
37  long-range  radars,  76  new  approach  light 
systems,  73  new  instrument  landing  systems, 
and  111  more  VOR  and  VORTAC  navigation 
aids. 

The  number  of  airports  which  have  been 
added  new  in  the  past  5  years  is  176  and  134 
more  are  now  under  construction.  The 
number  improved  is  888.  So,  we  have  a  plant 
worth  approximately  a  billion  and  a  quarter. 

Now,  each  of  you  knows  about  his  own 
organization  and  I  think  a  word  about  the 
one  of  which  I  am  currently  chief  executive 
officer  Is  appropriate  at  this  point.  Not  that 
we  wish  to  make  a  budget  pitch  to  you 
because  we  do  not. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what 
this  organization  has   been  and  what  it  is. 

When  I  took  over  In  the  spring  of  1961, 
the  Agency  was  highly  centralized,  operating 
545  field  Installations  from  8  line  bureaus 
here  In  Washington.  It  was  deployed  In  ap- 
proximately 13  different  buildings  within  this 
city  and  such  operating  decisions  as  author- 
izing an  obstruction  at  the  Los  Angeles  Air- 
port, made  their  way  here  for  decision.  The 
thing  that  disturbed  me  most  was  that  the 
key  staff  had  projected  an  Increase  from 
approximately  44,000  employees  to  57,000 
employees  by  1965.  I  recognized  that  the 
population  had  trebled  In  the  CAA  FAA  since 
1954  but  I  could  not  believe  that  this  Agency 
should  be  expanded  to  57.000  people.  The 
spending  In  1961  too  was  projected  at  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  or  $902  million  for  1965. 

I  immediately  moved  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jections by  decentralizing  the  operation — in 
other  words,  reducing  overhead — and  by  de- 
manding a  high  rate  of  Increase  in  employee 
productivity  each  year,  reasoning  that  as 
our  new  employees  gained  in  experience  we 
could  expect  more  work  from  them. 

As  a  result,  the  rate  of  growth  has  been 
completely  arrested  and  we  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  leveled  off  at  about  45,800  posi- 
tions. In  the  decentralization  we  also  re- 
duced the  Washington  staff  from  3,700  to  the 
present  3,200  and  made  employment  reduc- 
tions in  research  and  development  and  other 
areas. 

To  my  great  pleasure  and  pride,  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  have  some  very,  very  fine  peo- 
ple In  FAA.  We  have  tried  hard  to  put  our 
most  competent  people  in  the  positions  of 
greatest  responsibility,  and  we  have  here  to- 
day, the  first  team.  About  19  of  these  key 
men  were  brought  In  by  me.  a  fourth  by 
General  Quesada  and  17  are  career  men.  I 
have  delegated — as  many  of  you  have  done 
to  division  managers — very  Important  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  the  regional 
directors  In  New  York,  Atlanta,  Fort  Worth, 
Los  Angeles,  Honolulu,  Anchorage,  Kansas 
City  and  London. 

We  also  have  two  major  field  centers.  One 
Is  the  aeronautical  center  at  Oklahoma  City 
where  we  have  our  supply  depot,  training 
academy  and  medical  research  Institute.  We 
have  4,500  people  there.  Our  research  and 
development  center  is  located  In  Atlantic 
City  and  we  have  about  1.000  employees 
there. 

FAA  employees  are  productive  people. 
They  are  exjjerienced  people.  One  reason  Is 
that  the  turnover  is  the  lowest  in  Govern- 
ment, for  any  major  agency,  as  low  as  3*^ 
percent  among  our  controllers.  The  Increase 
of  productivity  per  year  among  controllers 
Is  now  almost  5  percent.    For  systems  maln- 
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tenance  technicians.  It  exceeds  5  nncmn^ 
This  Is  a  record  which  I  would  ch^ie^ 
any  corporation  to  match  in  similar  c»2! 
gories  of  operations.  ** 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  approorlatiAn. 
very  briefly.  This  past  year,  for  the  fc^ 
time  In  the  history  of  the  PAA,  the  Agene. 
requested  less  money  than  in  previous  yean 
Despite  this,  as  you  know,  we  got  a  wh^' 
Ing  cut  of  $30  million  for  our  efforte  to  orel 
sent  the  tightest  budget  yet. 

Well,  we  have  covered  considerahu 
ground  here  and  I  would  Just  like  to  men 
tlon  one  rather  sour  note.  I  doubt  yon 
would  like  any  more  than  I  presiding  over 
an  organization  whose  annual  expenses  are 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  whoee 
annual  revenues  are  only  about  $150  mil- 
lion  derived  from  the  5  percent  airline  ticket 
tax  and  the  2  cents  tax  per  gallon  of  aviation 
gasoline.  Any  outfit  that  collects  only  20 
percent  of  its  costs  is  bound  to  be  in  trou- 
ble. Fortunately,  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments for  a  Government  agency  is  not  tliia 
rigorous,  and,  of  course,  we  must  attribute 
a  large  share  of  this  cost  to  national  secu- 
rity for  facilitating  military  operations,  1 
would  say  roughly  one-third  and  a  large 
share  of  public  protection  In  general. 

It  costs  us  $450  million  to  operate  the 
national  airspace  system,  and  we  take  in 
only  $150  million  from  the  aircraft  using  the 
system.  We  have  recovered  one-third  of  our 
costs  In  tax  revenue.  Thus.  If  we  are  recov- 
ering only  $150  million  out  of  an  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  of  $450  mij. 
lion,  we  have  $300  million  uncovered.  I 
think  it  Is  fair  to  attribute  approximately 
$200  million  of  this  to  national  security  and 
public  protection,  just  as  we  build  our  de- 
fenses and  as  we  build  dams,  dredge  rlver« 
for  flood  control  and  other  public  protective 
purposes.  That  still  leaves  $100  million  that 
easily  can  be  attributed  to  the  users  and 
month  after  month,  budget  after  budget,  I 
must  explain  to  the  Budget  Director  and  a 
number  of  very  thoughtful  and  dedicated 
men  In  the  Congress  why  the  aviation  Indus- 
try should  be  so  favored. 

Just  to  compound  my  felony.  I  am  told  that 
to  this  FAA  cost  should  be  added  the  $90  mil- 
lion of  CAB  costs  and  $25  million  of  NASA 
costs  to  bring  the  total  "subsidy"  to  the 
national  aviation  system  to  about  a  billion 
dollars,  only  $150  million  of  which  Is  re- 
covered directly  In  fuel  taxes.  And  even 
through  corporate  Income  taxes  on  aviation 
are  very  substantial  they  are  no  different 
from  those  paid  by  other  Industries  with  no 
such  substantial  subsidy. 

Now  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  sooner  we  face  it  and  solve  it 
rather  than  fight  It  year  after  year,  I  think 
the  better  off  we  will  all  be,  and  I  think  the 
healthier  w^ell  all  feel,  as  well. 

In  winding  up  this  introduction,  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  think  we  have  come  a  long 
way  but  we've  got  some  very  serious  addi- 
tional problems  facing  us.  First  Is  ths 
filght  safety  record.  It's  good,  but  not  good 
enough.  Second  Is  the  problem  of  noise  and 
public  anxiety.  Then,  airport  accessibility. 
As  urbanization  of  population  expands 
around  the  airport,  It's  less  and  less  desir- 
able to  go  by  air,  from  one  metropolitan 
area  to  another  metropolitan  area,  unless  the 
flight  time  saving  Is  very  substantial.  Next, 
I  think  we  have  very  serious  problems  com- 
ing up  In  aircraft  development:  the  short- 
haul  transport,  the  metropolitan  plane,  prob- 
ably VSTOL,  as  well  as  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. Finally,  I  think  you  men  who  have 
been  dependent  upon  MATS  contracts  have 
a  very  serious  shifting  of  gears  to  do  as  the 
C-141  fleet  builds  up  and  perhaps  added  to 
that,  the  CX-HLS,  capable  of  carrying  600 
seats. 

I  guess  all  of  our  problems  could  be 
summed  up  In  this  fashion.    Minimize  fears 
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.  «.M«  and  maximize  public  service  with 

"^"Se  last  4  years.  I  feel  this  Industry 

K  7had  an  impressive  era  of  growth.    There 

heen  Kood  cooperation  between  Industry, 

*" ,    and   Government.     The    number    of 

lan-vears  lost,  by  the  way,  due  to  strikes,  is 

^llevably  low.    In  fact,  last  year  I  believe 

Hwas  less  than  10  days. 

Most  dramatic,  of  course,  was  the  air  car- 

,      economic   recovery,   zooming  from  the 

Jorst  deficit  in  its  history  to  the  highest 

profit  levels.  v.  .,  *,. 

Also  for  these  4  years  we  have  had  the 
i,«t  consecutive  string  of  annual  safety  rec- 
^  m  the  history  of  civil  aviation.  The 
rinlers  and  general  aviation  flew  more  miles 
iMt  vear  than  at  any  time  in  history  and  they 
«ere  about  the  safest  miles.  The  U.S.  com- 
mercial safety  record  is  at  least  three  times 
«  good  as  the  ICAO  world  average  record. 

iUl  of  you  contributed  to  this  great  record 
for  which  we  can  take  some  encouragement 
but  not  any  complacent  satisfaction. 

AVIATION     IN     1975 

During  the  past  6  months,  we  In  the  FAA 
have  been  involved  In  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  our  most  Important  projects — articu- 
lating the  policies  and  goals  which  will  guide 
the  Agency  through  1975.  In  these  aviation 
goals,  we  are  trying  to  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween the  Nation's  needs  and  the  Nation's 
capability  for  meeting  those  needs.  We  are 
also  developing  a  long-range  planning  proc- 
ess to  help  Insure  that  we  achieve  our  goals. 

This  means  that  we  shall  have  a  document 
which  sets  out  in  comprehensive  form  the 
policies  which  guide  the  PAA  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  missions  and  its  relation- 
slilps  with  you,  Its  shareholders  of  the  air- 
space. Not  only  will  such  a  policy  statement 
serve  as  a  guide  In  decisionmaking  and  help 
Insure  consistency  within  the  Agency,  but  It 
will  provide  those  with  whom  the  FAA  deals 
a  better  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
belilnd  our  actions  and  our  regulations. 

Such  an  understanding  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant for  a  regulatory  agency  such  as  the 
PAA,  which  must  achieve  compliance  with 
Its  regulations  by  primary  reliance  upon  a 
force  of  enlightened  self-interest  and  a  sense 
of  public  responsibility,  and  by  secondary 
reliance  upon  an  enforcement  program  which 
is  fair,  fast,  consistent,  and  effective. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  you,  the  share- 
holders, be  aware  of  the  goals  the  Agency  Is 
seeking  to  achieve.  These  goals  will  deter- 
mine the  programs  we  undertake  and.  In 
turn,  will  determine  both  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice and  the  level  of  service  which  we  offer 
the  public  and  the  aviation  community. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  world  leader  In  aviation — that 
aircraft  of  U.S.  manufacture  set  the  stand- 
ards of  safety,  reliability  and  economy 
throughout  the  world:  that  American-made 
avionics  equipment  is  unsurpassed;  that  we 
have  a  domestic  and  international  air  trans- 
portation system  second  to  none  In  the 
world;  that  our  system  of  air  traffic  control 
and  navigation  is  unequalled;  and  most  Im- 
portant of  all  that  the  air  traveler  on  U.S. 
air  carriers  is  the  safest  air  traveler  in  the 
world. 

Our  position  of  leadership  Is  the  product 
of  dedication  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
people  like  you.  We,  In  the  FAA,  Intend  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  remains  the  world  leader. 

Our  policies  and  our  goals  must  recognize 
this  responsibility.  In  setting  our  goals,  It 
has  been  necessary  to  Identify  the  most  Im- 
portant problems  we  will  be  facing  In  the 
future.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  the  world  for  the  remainder 
of  this  century,  aside  from  maintaining 
world  peace.  Is  the  population  explosion. 
The  present  world  population  is  3.2  billion. 


In  ten  years  it  will  be  over  4  billion,  and  by 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  7  billion.  The 
United  States  will  feel  the  press  of  popula- 
tion growth,  but  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  two  other  most  serlovis  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  In  the  years  ahead 
are  automation  and  the  existence  of  the 
Industrial-military  complex. 

Automation  will  increase  productivity  im- 
measurably, making  many  things  possible 
which  had  heretofore  been  beyond  the  realm 
of  man's  capability  and  even  his  imagina- 
tion, and  remove  the  drudgery  and  the  time- 
consuming  human  effort  required  to  per- 
form many  necessary  tasks.  At  the  same 
time,  automation  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
our  society  unless  we  are  able  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  our  social,  economic 
and  political  institutions  to  cope  with  the 
fact  of  man's  changing  role  in  his  society. 
As  a  Nation,  we  must  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom and  the  imagination  necessary  to  utilize 
the  benefits  of  automation  without  becom- 
ing engulfed  In  a  sea  of  unemployment. 

The  requirements  of  national  security  have 
led  to  the  development  of  a  system  which 
draws  to  It  the  best  of  the  Nation's  research 
talent  as  well  as  the  best  of  its  managerial 
capabilities.  The  demands  of  wars  and  cold 
wars,  the  tremendous  quantities  of  money 
involved  in  military  programs,  the  magni- 
tude of  our  efforts  in  space  all  have  com- 
bined to  produce  a  military-Industrial  com- 
plex whose  growth  and  direction  have  been 
determined  not  by  market  forces  but  by  de- 
mands of  national  defense  and  national  pres- 
tige. This  has  lead  to  an  Increasing  de- 
pendence of  the  civilian  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy on  the  technological  fall-out  of  mili- 
tary and  space  programs.  In  many  cases,  the 
result  has  been  a  far  different  allocation  of 
resources  than  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place  with  much  more  rapid  rates  of  growth 
and  development  in  those  sectors  of  the  ci- 
vilian economy  which  have  been  able  to 
utilize  directly  or  indirectly  the  benefits  of 
our  vast  defense  expenditures. 

In  the  coming  years  there  will  be  a  strong 
temptation  to  use  more  and  more  govern- 
mental actions  to  insxire  the  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  technological  advances.  Clearly, 
there  is  an  Important  role  for  Government 
In  research  and  development  and,  of  course, 
we  must  find  ways  to  make  the  benefits  of 
technology  available  rapidly.  However,  we 
must  be  very  stringent  in  our  demands  that 
there  be  ample  Justification  for  any  departure 
from  the  normal  market  mechanism.  We 
must  be  sure  that  governmental  activity  Is 
confined  to  those  areas  where  there  Is  not 
an  adequate  private  substitute. 

These  problems — the  population  explosion, 
automation  and  the  existence  of  the  Indus- 
trial-military complex — will  be  with  \is  for 
the  Indefinite  futiire.  Certainly  the  first  two 
can  be  expected  to  become  progressively  more 
serious.  A  failure  to  cope  with  any  one  of 
the  three  adequately  may  well  prove  disas- 
trous. 

Aviation  is  closely  related  to  each  of  these 
problems.  Each  of  the  three  will  Increase 
the  demands  which  are  already  being  made 
on  the  aviation  Industry  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  proper  use  of  aviation  technology 
can  contribute  significantly  to  our  ability 
to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

For  many  problems,  air  transportation  of- 
fers a  sound  hope  for  building  a  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  that  can  begin  to 
both  keep  pace  with  population  growth  and 
support  the  demands  of  economic  growth  and 
development.  Aviation  also  offers  new  ways 
of  meeting  traditional  problems  which  will 
exist  on  a  much  larger  scale  with  consider- 
ably less  total  Investment  than  would  be  re- 
quired by  traditional  means. 

The  rapidly  advancing  technology  of  avia- 
tion holds  out  greet  promise  of  bringing  to 


the  unparalleled  speed  and  flexibility  of  avia- 
tion a  remarkable  element  of  of>erating  econ- 
omy; $100  fares  from  New  York  to  Paris  and 
5  cents  per-ton-mlle  cargo  rates  will  come  in 
relatively  few  years.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

What  is  far  more  important  In  terms  of  the 
problems  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  aviation 
technology  Is  Just  now  on  the  threshold  of 
developments  which  will  provide  capabilities 
greatly  In  excess  of  these.  Innovations  In 
aerodynamics.  Improved  propulsion  systems 
and  fuel  properties,  and  the  development  of 
new  metals  and  other  materials  will  produce 
performance  characteristics  and  operating 
economies  which  will  allow  aviation  solutions 
to  entire  ranges  or  problems  where  aviation 
has  never  been  a  factor  before. 

The  Implications  of  advanced  aviation 
technology  are  vitally  Important  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  Air  trans- 
portation can,  in  effect,  solve  problems  of 
mountain  ranges,  impenetrable  jungles, 
deserts,  and  unbridgeable  river  complexes. 
We  have  already  seen  examples  of  this  in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  the  Near  East. 

But  the  less-developed  countries  are  by 
no  means  the  only  ones  that  stand  to  benefit 
from  the  coming  revolution  in  aviation  tech- 
nology. In  the  United  States,  for  example. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  urban  transportation  problem 
will  be  an  aviation  solution.  There  will  be 
great  strides  in  normal  Intercity  operations 
and  in  city-center  to  city-center  air  trans- 
port. 

Automation  will  provide  greater  reliability 
at  lower  cost  in  many  aspects  of  aviation. 
Advanced  navigation  equipment,  all-weather 
landing  systems,  and  better  aircraft  them- 
selves are  Just  a  few  Illustrations  of  the 
benefits  we  can  expect. 

Automation  will  also  mean  more  free  time 
for  larger  numbers  of  people.  The  availabil- 
ity of  safe,  low-cost  air  transportation  will 
broaden  the  choices  available  to  the  popula- 
tion In  general  and  allow  them  to  make  more 
profitable  and  more  enjoyable  use  of  their 
leisure.  Aviation  will  also  make  a  wider 
range  of  products  available  In  markets 
throughout  the  world  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Improving  the  choices  available  to  the 
Individual  In  his  role  as  a  consumer.  Just 
as  the  emerging  nations  will  need  expanded 
markets  for  their  products,  the  developed 
countries  will  have  to  find  markets  for  their 
greater  productive  capacity  generated  by  au- 
tomation. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
t\ire  and  use  our  knowledge  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  mankind,  we  cannot  approach  them 
with  what  Kingman  Brewster,  the  president 
of  Yale,  has  characterized  as  "the  needle- 
point mentality  of  a  bond  house  lawyer." 
We  must  approach  them  boldly — with  Imagi- 
nation— ^wlth  enthusiasm— and  with  a  deep 
and  sincere  feeling  for  the  himian  values 
Involved. 

In  more  specific  terms,  we  must  consider 
the  general  economic  environment  In  the 
United  States  and  the  population  problem 
In  terms  of  size,  distribution,  and  the  im- 
portant sociological  factors.  Looking  at  the 
United  States,  we  see  a  population  of  226 
million  by  1975.  The  steady  trend  toward 
urbanization  will  continue  and  by  1975  over 
75  percent  of  our  people  will  live  in  urban 
areas.  There  will  be  30  metropolitan  areas 
with  a  population  of  1  million  or  more. 
Many  of  these  large  metropolitan  areas  will 
gradually  join  to  form  megalopoll. 

The  gross  national  product  will  Increase 
from  $600  billion  to  well  over  $900  billion 
by  1975.  Increased  productivity  will  mean 
higher  family  incomes  and  a  generally  rising 
standard  of  living.  Per  capita  disposable  in- 
come is  expected  to  increase  by  at  least  30 
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developing  complex  of  urban  coin- 
new  air  vehicles  will  not  serve  to 
ifTective  air  transportation  without 
sirstem  of  airports.     The  FAA 
a  national  plan  for  a  system  of 
to  meet  these  futvire   needs.     The 
of  access  to  these  airports  from  the 
communities  they  service  will  depend  on  bet- 
ons  to  urban  ground  transportation 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
of  air  transportation  Is  far  more 
than  the  technology  of  other  modes, 
of  TXB  in  aviation  should  be  proud 
,  we  can  not  afford  to  sit  back 
the  effectiveness  of  oui  air  trans- 
system  being  strangled  by  Inade- 
alii>ort  access. 

a4tlclpate   at  leatst   a  40-percent  In- 
flight activity  by  1975.    To  support 
In  traffic  with  Its  new  vehicles 
lystem  of  airports,  we  must  have  a 
Airspace  System  to  move  the  ve- 
ely  and  efficiently. 

today  we  have  introduced  only  a 
adiount  of  automation  Into  a  system 
basically  manual.     Now  we  are 
t4reshold  of  a  major  program  to  auto- 
air  route   traffic  control  centers. 
we  expect  to  see  automation  not 
:he  entire  en  route  system  but  also 
isn^ificant  terminal  areas.     This  will 
automatic  processing  and  distrlbu- 
fllght   plans,   automatic   radar   and 
tracking,  the  automatic  assocl- 
these  tracks  with  flight  plans,  and 
coordination  of  flight  information 
<  ontrollers  within  a  facility  and  be- 


prestlge,  and  Indeed  our  national  security 
require  xis  to  promote  the  use  of  our  con- 
cepts, techniques  and  procedures  of  manag- 
ing an  airspace  and  an  airport  system.  While 
there  has  been  some  progress  toward  this 
goal  in  the  past,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
United  States  Is  as  far  along  this  path  as  our 
changing  world  requires. 

In  my  opinion,  our  most  important  do- 
mestic goal  is  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
effective  air  transportation  system.  In  terms 
that  the  traveling  public  can  understand, 
this  means  the  connection  of  any  two  pop- 
ulation centers  within  the  United  States  by 
a  door-to-door  travel  time  of  not  more  than 
8  hours.  Obviously,  such  a  system  will  re- 
quire the  dedicated  efforts  not  only  of  the 
entire  aviation  community  but  also  of  those 
who  are  developing  an  integrated  ground 
transportation  system. 

Finally,  there  is  an  overriding  goal  which 
must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every- 
one. None  of  the  accomplishments  I  have 
already  discussed  will  be  possible  if  they  are 
not  accompanied  by  Improvements  In  air 
safety  and.  here,  primary  reliance  must  be 
on  the  aviation  community  Itself,  The 
greatest  strides  in  aviation  safety  will  al- 
ways be  the  result  of  voluntary  actions  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  carriers,  pilots 
and  mechanics  and  airport  operators.  The 
Government's  role  must  be  one  of  guiding, 
assisting  and  monitoring.  Only  In  the  last 
analysis  should  it  take  direct  enforcement 
actions.  Only  through  an  acceptance  of  this 
responsibility  by  all  member,^;  of  the  aviation 
community  will  we  be  able  to  achieve  and 
maintain  the  level  of  safety  which  the  pub- 
lic has  every  right  to  expect  from  aviation. 
It  Is  important  that  we  all  understand 
where  aviation  Is  going  In  the  future.  But 
understanding  alone  Is  not  enough.  No  one 
segment  of  the  aviation  community,  neither 
in  the  Government  nor  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, has  the  resources,  the  capability  or  the 
authority  to  achieve  these  goals  unaided.  It 
is  only  through  the  combined  and  concert- 
ed efforts  of  all  shareholders  that  our  goals 
for  air  transportation  will  be  realized  in  the 
decade  ahead. 
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{fviation  weather  subsystem  will  be 
to  a  point  where  it  can  truly 
needs  of  all  aviation  users  and 
fully  automated.  Terminal  area 
operaticbs  will  benefit  significantly  from 
complet!  all-weather  landing,  and  airport 
will  be  Increased  through  auto- 
iquenclng  and  control  of  each  alr- 


these  applications,  we  can  expect 
Improvement  in  safety  along  with 
dependability  in  air  transportation. 
ffiture  of  our  air  transportation  de- 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
shareholders.     I  wo\ild  like  to  dis- 
avlation    goals    which    can    be 
only  by  the  support  and  impetus  of 
aviation  community. 
In  the  national   interest  to  see  the 
of  our  entire  aviation  industry  sold 
other  zutlons  of  the  world.    But  we  are 
in  Just  selling  hardware.    Our 
responsibility  as  a  world  leader,  our  national 
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MONDSON  can  attest  to  his  abilities  and 
his  Insights.  He  has  been  one  of  »• 
hardest  working  young  Senators  and  hu 
earned  a  special  place  In  the  heartitf 
his  colleagues. 

I  wish  him  well.  We  know  that  hli 
service  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  United  States  Is  not  over,  but  that  he 
will  continue  to  give  of  his  great  capacity 
with  the  same  sincerity  and  dedication 
that  has  marked  his  career  in  public 
service  since  Its  Inception  in  1953. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  O'CLOCK  THIS 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  5  o'clock  p.m. 
today.) 

At  5  o'clock  p.m..  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Aiken  in  the 
chair) . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

At  5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate  reconvened  and  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  Chair) . 


TRIBUTE    TO     SENATOR    EDMOND- 
SON.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  regret  that  we  bid  goodbye  to  Sena- 
tor J.  Howard  Edmondson.  of  Oklahoma, 
who  joined  our  ranks  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Senator  Edmondson  served  as  Okla- 
homa's youngest  chief  executive  before 
coming  to  the  Senate  and  was  notably 
well  prepared  to  fill  the  place  left  by  his 
predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kerr.  He  has  served  admirably  and  with 
distinction. 

Those  who  have  served  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences   Committees    with    Senator    Ed- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  for 
the  consideration  of  a  number  of  nomi- 
nations which  have  been  reported  by 
the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Eugene  C.  Patterson,  of  Georgia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  F.  Delaney,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  a  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term 
of  4  years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charlotte  Paul  Groshell,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Parole.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jon  O.  Newman,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
-kLttion  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 
<*^2mANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
-J^animous  consent  that  the  Presl- 
w  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
^ifttion  of  these  nominations. 
°^e  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.  ^^^__^^^____ 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
dderation  of  legislative  business. 

^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

THE  ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  adjourns  sine  die,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  Brazil.  I  make 
them  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  make  them  also  because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  regime  in  Brazil 
I  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
some  skeptical  views  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  new  administration  in  Brazil  would 
follow  constitutional  processes.  I  said  at 
the  time  that  I  hoped  it  would.  I  was 
critical  of  the  fact  that  It  exercised  a 
power  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
denying  continuation  In  office  of  people 
freely  elected  to  that  office,  even  though 
the  party  in  power  might  not  be  sjmi- 
pathetic  with  the  views  of  those  office- 
holders. 

However,  it  is  always  a  mistake  for  us 
to  Insist  that  exactly  the  same  procedures 
of  the  democratic  process  must  exist 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  in  order  to 
have  us  view  with  approval  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  given  administration.  I 
have  watched  the  Brazilian  situation  very 
carefully,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Brazilian  administration  at  the  present 
time  is  characterized  to  a  remarkable 
degree  by  democratic  process  in  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  powers  granted 
to  any  administration  in  Brazil.  It  is 
also  making  an  attempt  to  check  the  In- 
flationary spiral  in  that  country.  The 
leaders  of  that  Government,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  they  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  new 
Brazilian  Government  to  cope  with  the 
deteriorating  economic  situation,  which 
It  inherited,  was  to  reestablish  negotia- 
tions with  the  major  creditor  govern- 
ments of  the  country  to  obtain  help  In 
alleviating  severe  balance  of  payments 
difficulties.  As  a  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments worked  out  with  the  creditors, 
Brazil  obtained  substantial  foreign  debt 
relief  in  1964  and  1965  of  approximately 
1300  million. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  and  Its 
taxpayers  are  foremost  among  the  credi- 
tors to  whom  payment  was  postponed. 


"iTie  growing  Federal  budget  deficit  was 
quickly  Identified  as  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  rapidly  Increasing  Inflation  and 
the  new  Government  has  taken  concrete 
measures  to  cut  back  sharply  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  to  Increase  revenues.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  measures,  In  ad- 
dition to  eliminating  costly  Import  sub- 
sidies on  wheat  and  petrolemn,  the  gov- 
ernment estimates  that  It  will  be  able  to 
reduce  the  1964  budget  deflclt  to  approxi- 
mately Cr$750  billion,  compared  to  a  def- 
icit of  roughly  Cr$1.3  trillion  which 
would  have  arisen  under  the  budget  in- 
herited from  the  previous  administration 
had  the  new  Government  not  moved 
rapidly.  The  authorities  are  fully  aware 
of  the  continued  need  to  make  further 
reductions  in  spending  both  during  the 
current  and  coming  years.  In  real  terms, 
the  budget  deflcits  presently  forecast  for 
1964  and  1965  are  expected  to  be  less  than 
in  1963.  Furthermore,  the  entire  format 
of  the  budget  is  being  recast  along  the 
lines  employed  in  many  other  countries ; 
this  is  expected  to  permit  a  clearer  defi- 
nition in  future  of  the  uses  of  available 
resources  and  In  overall  economic  plan- 
ning. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  attract  greater  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment  and  to  that  end  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  highly  restrictive  prof- 
its remittance  law,  which  had  resulted 
In  a  sharp  decline  In  foreign  Investment 
since  1962,  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
It  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  August  31,  thereby  removing  one  of 
the  principal  deterrents  to  foreign  pri- 
vate investment.  The  new  law  has  been 
generally  welcomed  by  Investors  abroad. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Brazil  has 
handicapped  Its  exports  by  highly  un- 
realistic, overvalued  foreign  exchange 
rates.  On  September  2,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  exchange  rate  would 
be  permitted  to  fiuctuate  freely,  which 
resulted  in  an  Immediate  de  facto  devalu- 
ation which  will  have  a  significant  effect 
in  stimulating  exports  and  increasing 
foreign  exchange  earnings. 

During  the  brief  period  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Government,  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  directed  toward  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic action  program  for  1964-66,  to 
achieve  the  triple  goals  of  stabilization, 
development  and  reform.  A  preliminary 
program  has  now  been  completed  which 
envisages  the  acceleration  of  economic 
growth,  social  welfare,  agrarian  reform, 
correction  of  chronic  budget  deficits, 
creation  of  new  jobs,  gradual  contain- 
ment of  Inflation,  encouragement  of  for- 
eign investment  and  numerous  other 
highly  constructive  measures,  which  rep- 
resent real  progress  In  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  come  to  grips  with  their 
extremely  difficult  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems. 

I  cannot  begin  to  express  the  extent 
of  my  high  commendation  for  this  pro- 
gram of  domestic  reform  In  Brazil. . 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  I 
at  the  Conference  at  Bogota  and  later 
at  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  sought 
to  point  out  to  the  delegates  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  had  no  hope  for 


success  unless  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries had  a  cooperative  program,  rather 
than  depending  on  a  program  of  uni- 
lateral aid  from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America. 

At  the  recent  Conference  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  In  Wsahlng- 
ton,  D.C.,  I  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  position  taken  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Brazil,  and  the  information  I 
obtained  from  the  Brazilian  delegation, 
as  to  the  great  strides  forward  they  are 
making  In  the  whole  field  of  economic 
reform  in  Brazil.  I  think  It  augurs  very 
well  for  the  future  of  Brazil. 

In  order  to  meet  the  existing  housing 
shortage,  a  housing  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by.  Congress.  In 
essence,  the  bill  establishes  a  National 
Housing  Bank  smd  provides  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  make  available  resources  for  low- 
cost  housing  construction. 

I  think  they  are  well  on  their  way  to 
Implementing  the  principles  of  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association  approach, 
which,  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  is  going  along  with  great,  suc- 
cessful strides  in  such  countries  as  Chile, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  We  see 
great  hopes  for  its  development  also  in 
Bolivia.  Now  we  have  this  additional 
evidence  of  the  strides  that  are  being 
made  for  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions  in  Brazil  by  making  available 
to  low-Income  people  an  opportunity  to 
own  the  roofs  over  their  heads  through 
the  program  of  a  National  Housing  Bank 
to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

Brazil's  independent  and  constructive 
posture  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations has  recently  been  clearly  mani- 
fested in  International  forums  and  was 
referred  to  by  the  President  of  Brazil  In 
a  foreign  policy  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  graduating  students  of  Bra- 
zil's foreign  service  school.  He  referred 
to  the  many  common  Interests  and  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
and  to  Brazil's  commitment  to  the  West- 
ern democratic  system.  He  also  spoke 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  orderly  en- 
couragement of  private  capital,  its  tra- 
dition of  Inter-American  solidarity,  his 
confidence  that  our  two  nations  "can  Join 
their  economic  and  commercial  interests 
on  a  plane  of  honorable  policy  and 
friendly  reciprocity."  His  fundamental 
observation  that  Interdependence  Is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  independ- 
ence applies  equally  today  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  country  which  seeks 
to  achieve  for  Its  citizens  a  free  and  pros- 
perous way  of  life. 

I  highly  commend  the  Government  of 
Brazil  for  the  progress  it  has  been  mak- 
ing on  the  several  fronts  I  have  men- 
tioned In  this  brief  speech,  but  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
have  obligations  to  perform,  too.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  good  faith  as  a  partner 
in  implementing  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  disappointment 
to  me  that  the  Congress  has  not  faced 
the  importance  of  seeing  that  the  coffee 
agreement  was  approved  before  ad- 
journment. We  must  face  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  Latin  American  allies  are 
dependent  for  economic  stability  in  large 
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measuri  t  upon  the  exportation  of  one  or 
two  co:  nmodlties.  Those  are  so-called 
raw  material  commodities.  They  are 
not  ma  lufactured  goods. 

It  pa  US  me  to  listen  to  Members  of 
Congreis  seek  to  take  political  advan- 
tage of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us 
by  opposing  a  coffee  agreement  which 
we  solemnly  entered  into,  which  we 
urged  c  thers  to  enter  into,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  the  price  of  coffee. 

Unlef  s  one  or  two  or  three  commodity 
products  of  our  Latin  American  allies 
can  be  stabilized,  so  far  as  export  prices 
are  corcemed,  we  are  only  wasting  our 
money  n  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America. 
We  can  pour  millions  of  dollars  into 
Latin  /merica  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  and  by  a  few  cents' 
change  in  the  price  structure  of  some 
commoUty  on  which  the  economy  of  a 
countrs  is  largely  dependent,  as  in  the 
case  of  Brazil,  whose  economy  is  in  large 
measure  dependent  upon  the  export 
price  o:  coffee,  we  shall  have  wasted  the 
taxpay(  rs'  money  made  available  under 
the  All:  ance  for  Progress  program. 

Thro  igh  the  coffee  agreement,  we  were 
seeking  to  stabilize  the  price  of  coffee, 
to  at  le  ist  build  a  floor  under  which  the 
price  <if  coffee  could  not  go.  Such 
stabiliz  ition  is  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  a  country  such  as 
Brazil,  and  some  14  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can coi  mtries  whose  economies  are  de- 
penden;  in  no  small  part  upon  coffee 
prices. 

It  pa  -ns  me  to  hear  politicians  in  our 
countr3  wring  their  hands  over  a  pos- 
sible increase  of  a  few  cents  a  pound  in 
the  pri  je  of  coffee  and  make  their  plea 
to  the  1  ousewives  of  America.  That  may 
be  good  vote-getting  technique,  but  let 
me  say  quite  frankly,  that  the  house- 
wives 0  '  America  have  some  responsibil- 
ity of  citizen  statesmanship  in  these 
troublo  IS  times. 

Althcugh  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
coffee  I  greement  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantia increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  in 
this  comtry,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
say  on  the  floor  that  I  would  not  be 
greatly  concerned  if  it  resulted  in  a 
slight  ncrease  in  the  cost  of  coffee  of 
2  or  3  )r  4  cents  a  poimd.  That  is  not 
going  t )  break  the  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica. M  3St  of  those  wives  pay  more  than 
that  In  nrease  for  lipstick.  Important  as 
that  is,  they  buy  a  good  many  items  on 
which  hey  might  save.  That  is  true — 
and  I  s  ibmit  it  is  true — if  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  so-called  raw  material  production 
would,  n  the  long  run,  mean  hundreds 
of  mill:  ons  of  dollars  to  the  economy  of 
the  Un  ted  States. 

CerU  inly,  I  prefer  it  to  the  continual 
advanc  5  of  money  we  are  sending  to 
Brazil  mder  foreign  aid,  even  as  we  re- 
schedu  B  old  debt  she  cannot  repay. 

Do  ni  »t  forget  that  this  country  exports 
a  great  deal  to  Latin  America.  Do  not 
forget  hat  we  export  finished  products, 
manufi  ctured  goods.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  pr  ces  of  American  goods  shipped 
Into  Li  tin  America  during  the  past  10 
years  lave  increased  manifold  over  the 
increas  j  in  the  price  of  any  natural  raw 
materiil  product  Latin  America  ships 
into  th(  i  United  States. 


When  we  attend  International  confer- 
ences in  Latin  America,  that  fact  is  made 
very  clear  to  us.  and  right  into  our  teeth. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  we  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  be  complaining  about  whatever 
increase  in  price  a  stabilization  program 
such  as  represented  by  the  coffee  agree- 
ment might  result  in,  in  connection  with 
their  raw  materials.  Do  not  forget  that 
we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  increased 
prices  of  finished  products  that  the 
United  States  ships  into  Latin  America. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways  and 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  hear 
some  concern  expressed  today  as  to 
whether  or  not  some  Latin  American 
countries  will  turn,  to  a  greater  degree, 
to  trade  with  France.  Those  comments 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  visit  to  Latin  America. 
It  can  be  put  down  for  a  certainty  that 
that  is  where  they  are  going  to  turn  if 
we  continue  to  exploit  their  raw  mate- 
rials by  insisting  that  they  come  into 
this  covmtry  at  prices  so  low  that  the 
results  will  be  to  cause  depressions  and 
unemployment  and  low  income  for  their 
people. 

For  some  years  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  supported  what  is  a  very  unpopular 
cause,  but  we  will  come  to  it.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time.  Eventually,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  trade  relations  with  Latin 
America,  we  shall  have  to  develop  a  com- 
mon market,  or  else  we  shall  lose  Latin 
America,  and  Latin  America  will  turn 
toward  Europe. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress we  shall  come  to  grips  with  the  type 
of  economic  problem  that  is  raised  by 
such  proposals  as  the  coffee  agreement. 
That  Is  not  the  only  agreement  we  ought 
to  be  working  out  to  stabilize  prices.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  go  into  international 
conferences  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  expect  to  receive 
the  good  will  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  we  seek  to  solve  mutual  prob- 
lems, if  we  continue  to  supply  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  accumulating  of  a 
policy  that  is,  in  fact,  economic  discrimi- 
nation against  Latin  America. 

I  hope  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the 
present  favorable  climate  which  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries,  created  in  no  small 
measure  by  two  past  great  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt inaugurated  his  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy. Many  of  the  points  that  I  made  this 
afternoon  were  embodied  in  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He  recognized  that  we  must  work  out  a 
broad  understanding  with  our  Latin 
American  friends  in  connection  with  the 
raw  material  goods  that  we  buy  from 
Latin  America  at  low  prices  when  we  ex- 
pect them  to  buy  our  manufactured 
goods  at  high  prices.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  work  that  game  much  longer  and 
have  economic  allies  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  late  beloved  Jack  Kennedy  en- 
visioned and  promulgated  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  That  program  is 
based  not  only  on  cooperation,  and  not 
only  on  a  program  of  self-help,  which 
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Senator  Hickenlooper  and  I  proposed  to 
our  Latin  American  allies  at  the  Boeo^ 
Conference,  when  we  pointed  out  toSm 
in  that  Conference  that  there  couldhe 
congressional  support  for  the  develoo- 
ment  of  a  mutual  program  of  econonSe 
reciprocity  provided  they  would  be  cood- 
crating  partners  engaged  in  self  hX 
and  expressed  it  further  at  Punta  dS 
Este.  President  Kennedy,  in  promulgat- 
ing  his  Alliance  for  Progress  program! 
also  made  it  clear  that  a  principle  of 
mutuality  and  reciprocity  was  Involved 
in  the  matter  of  developing  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

I  know  the  powerful  lobbies  that  exist 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  seek  to 
arrive  at  a  trade  agreement  with  lAtin 
America  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
those  countries  to  develop  a  system  of 
economic  self-reliance,  or  to  develop  a 
system  of  economic  security.  The  United 
States  will  have  to  be  willing  to  pay  more 
for  the  raw  materials  that  we  Import 
from  Latin  America. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  just  entered  the 
Chamber.  I  should  like  to  close  my 
comments  on  the  economic  problems 
with  regard  to  Latin  America  by  point- 
ing out  that  his  program,  which  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] have  been  pressing  on  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  past  2  years,  and  of  which  I 
have  been  in  support,  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  must  encourage  the  Latin 
Americans  and  welcome,  by  way  of  co- 
operative effort,  American  investment  in 
their  economic  resources — the  develop- 
ment of  the  technology,  and  technical 
know-how,  so  that  they  can  manufacture 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  goods  they 
must  export  in  trade,  so  they  can  de- 
velop some  of  their  own  raw  materials 
into  manufactured  goods.  That  will  not 
result  in  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again,  it  will  create  a 
healthy  economic  climate  in  Latin 
America.  A  healthy  economic  climate 
there  will  create  a  demand  for  goods,  be- 
cause in  that  way  there  will  be  built  up 
purchasing  power,  and  that  purchasing 
power  will  create  a  market  for  our  own 
goods  far  in  excess  of  anything  that 
most  people  have  imagined  thus  far. 

That  is  another  resison  why  Senators 
have  heard  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
a  Common  Market  approach  to  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America. 

Before  Congress  adjourns,  I  wished  to 
speak  these  words  of  commendation  to 
the  present  administration  in  Brazil,  so 
far  as  its  economic  effort  is  concerned, 
and  to  wish  it  well,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  my  own  country,  come  Jan- 
uary, will  be  more  cooperative  than  It  ha» 
been  to  date  in  respect  to  a  coffee  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
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ifr  JAVITS.  I  have  listened  with 
^'interest  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
"^  I  have  heard  him  before  on  this 
!S««t  It  Is  interesting  and  exciting  to 
IS;  Sat  the  Senator,  who  has  a  very 
"^resting  and  sympathetic  relationship 
S  t^  great  Senators  who  have  served 
S  this  Chamber,  and  who  has  a  real 
Snse  of  identification  with  those  who 
fSt  against  predatory  interests,  to  the 
rS  that  it  is  almost  a  Populist  tradi- 
tion which  the  Senator  carries  in  his 
Saracter,  especially  coming  from  where 
hedoes,  and  a  person  like  myself,  who 
hL  had  big  business  experience,  who  has 
roertain  sense  of  the  industrial  proc- 
tsses  the  banking  processes,  and  the 
credit  processes,  and  knows  how  they 
work  and  who  sees  how  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  business  in  the  public  interest 
as  the  hope  of  mankind  can  best  be 
realized  through  the  stock  corporation, 
and  multiple  ownership,  which  it  makes 
possible.  We  have  come  almost  un- 
consciously to  that  kind  of  consensus. 
This  Is  to  me  one  of  the  exciting  aspects 
of  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  wanted 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  know  how 
good  I  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  position  the  Senator  has  taken.  It 
has  been  unanswerable.  We  cannot  fly  in 
in  the  face  of  facts.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  presented  to  this  body  time 
and  time  again  economic  facts  that  con- 
front us  with  regard  to  our  problems  in 
Latin  America  that  we  cannot  run  away 
from.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have  tr'^d 
to  run  away  from  them,  because  they  are 
taking  a  provincial  attitude. 

If  we  are  to  beat  communism  in  Latin 
America— and  the  battle  is  nip  and 
tuck— we  must  build  up  institutions  of 
economic  freedom.  Those  institutions 
are  related  to  individuals.  Without  in- 
dividuals, it  is  worthless.  We  must  do 
what  we  can,  through  the  type  of  pro- 
gram the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  have  been 
emphasizing,  to  help  Latin  America  set 
up  what  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  call  a 
system  of  private  enterprise  in  Latin 
America.  I  keep  referring  to  it  as  a  sys- 
tem of  economic  freedom.  That  is  what 
private  enterprise  is. 

Unless  people  first  can  be  economically 
free,  they  can  never  be  politically  free. 
So  long  as  we  permit  a  situation  in  Latin 
America  that  maintains  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  economic  serfdom,  we  have  victim- 
ized them  with  the  danger  of  commu- 
nism. ITiat  is  why  I  am  protesting  on 
this  little  segment  today.  I  am  protest- 
ing the  failure  on  our  part  to  end  this 
session  with  the  coffee  agreement  an  ac- 
complished fact.  I  am  protesting  our 
failure  to  implement  to  a  greater  degree 
than  we  have  this  feature  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  know  that  they  could 
have  had  an  enthusiastic  ally  if  they  had 
cut  out  the  millions  of  dollars  of  waste 
In  military  aid  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  placed  those  millions  of  dollars  in 
economic  aid,  for  investment  in  specific 
projects  that  would  have  helped  the 
masses  of  people  living  in  the  economic 
environment  of  those  projects.    I  was 


willing  at  one  point  in  the  foreign  aid 
discussions  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  agree  to  have  every  dollar 
that  was  cut  from  military  aid  added  to 
economic  aid.  Much  of  the  military  aid 
that  is  being  given  is  worthless,  so  far 
as  bringing  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America  is  concerned.  The  sad 
part  is  that  so  much  of  our  military  aid 
reduces  the  amount  of  freedom  because  it 
builds  up  a  powerful  military  oligarchy 
that  has  no  interest  in  democratic  proc- 
esses or  in  economic  freedom. 

So  long  as  I  serve  in  this  body,  I  shall 
continue  to  try  to  carry  out  what  I  know 
were  the  objectives  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  because  that  program 
came  out  of  our  subcommittee  when  Jack 
Kermedy  of  Massachusetts  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  The  recommenda- 
tions from  the  experts  with  whom  we 
entered  into  contracts  to  do  that  research 
are  the  recommendations  that  John 
Kennedy  adopted  when  he  went  into  the 
White  House.  That  is  where  the  whole 
program  came  from.  I  shall  continue  to 
keep  faith  with  that  program. 


THE  MALLORY  RULE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Mallory  Rule:  Myth  and 
Reality,"  written  by  Alan  Barth,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  22,  1964,  and  also  the  excel- 
lent testimony  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Zagri,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mallory  Rule:  Myth  and  Reality 
(By  Alan  Barth) 

The  Mallory  rule  is  up  for  flagellation 
again — this  time  in  the  political  arena.  Ob- 
serving that  "the  Nation's  Capital  is  being 
consumed  by  crime,"  and  ascribing  this  sit- 
uation to  "obsessive  concern  for  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  defendant."  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  defined  the  Mallory  rule  a  week 
ago  as  holding  "that  any  statement  made  by 
a  defendant  to  police  officers  is  inadmissible 
if  arraignment  is  delayed." 

It  would  be  hard  to  compress  more  mis- 
conception and  misinformation  into  any 
assertion  of  comparable  length  but  District 
Police  Chief  Robert  Murray  promptly  showed 
that  it  could  be  done.  The  Mallory  rule,  he 
said,  commenting  on  the  Senator's  speech, 
has  had  "a  great  deal  to  do"  with  the  rise 
in  the  crime  rate  here. 

The  Mallory  rule  does  not  forbid  the  use 
of  statements  made  to  police  officers  prior 
to  arrest;  it  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  so- 
called  "threshold"  statements  made  to  police 
officers  immediately  after  arrest;  it  does  not 
forbid  the  use  of  statements  made  to  police 
officers  after  arraignment.  It  excludes  from 
Federal  courts  only  confessions  obtained  by 
the  police  during  an  unlawful  detention  of 
a  defendant,  or  statements  derived  from  such 
confessions. 

As  for  Chief  Murray's  contention,  the 
Mallory  rule  may  conceivably  affect  prose- 
cution of  defendants  but  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  said  to  affect  the  crime  rate.  U.S.  At- 
torney David  Acheson  pointed  out  that  crime 
has  Increased  in  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 


suburbs,  where  the  Mallory  rule  1b  not  op- 
erative, at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the 

District. 

The  history  and  purpose  of  the  Mallory 
rule  deserve  to  be  recalled  as  an  aid  to  under- 
standing it.  After  the  famous  Wlckersham 
Commission  report  on  "Lawlessness  in  Law 
Enforcement"  was  Issued  In  1931 — It  revealed 
that  brutal  third-degree  methods  were  vised 
to  elicit  statements  from  suspects  held  in 
police  stations  all  over  the  land — virtually 
every  State  In  the  Union,  Arizona  Included, 
enacted  laws  requiring  that  arrested  persons 
should  be  brought  promptly  before  a  Judicial 
officer  who  would  determine  whether  they 
should  be  detained.  Congress  enacted  J\ist 
such  a  law  to  govern  Federal  officers. 

In  1943,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Mc- 
Nabb  case,  upset  the  conviction  of  three  Ten- 
nessee moonshiners  convicted  of  UUlng  a 
Federal  revenue  officer — because  the  convic- 
tion was  based  on  a  confession  obtained 
through  violation  of  this  law.  The  Court 
noted  that  the  law  was  Intended  to  check 
"resort  to  those  reprehensible  practices 
known  as  the  'third  degree  '  " 

Following  the  McNabb  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  appointed  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  distinguished  lawyers  which  deliber- 
ated on  the  problems  Involved  in  arrests 
and  confessions  and  drafted  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  These  were 
promulgatfed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1946 
and  were  expressly  approved  by  Congress  in 
1948  when  it  reenacted  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Into  law. 

Among  these  was  rule  5(a)  providing  that 
"an  officer  making  an  arrest  •  •  •  shall  take 
the  arrested  person  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay before  the  nearest  available  commissioner 
or  before  any  other  nearby  officer  empowered 
to  commit  persons  charged  with  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

In  1957,  the  Supreme  Court  applied  rule 
5(a)  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Mallory,  con- 
victed of  rape  on  the  basis  of  a  confession 
obtained  after  prolonged  detention  In  a  po- 
lice station— and  without  ever  being  told  of 
his  right  to  counsel  or  to  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination before  a  magistrate  or  his  right 
to  remain  sUent.  The  Court  unanimously 
decided  that  the  confession  was  inadmissible 
because  it  resulted  from  police  lawlessness — 
from  flagrant  defiance  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  seems  plain  from  this  that  the  rule  re- 
quiring the  police  to  take  an  arrested  per- 
son promptly  before  a  judge  or  a  commis- 
sioner is  a  rule  framed  by  Congress,  while  the 
Mallory  rule  or  the  McNabb  rule  (they  are 
the  same  thing)  is  simply  a  Judicial  devl* 
for  enforcing  the  rule  which  Congress  enacted 
Into  law. 

Moreover,  taken  together  they  protect  some 
pretty  basic  constitutional  rights.  They 
protect  the  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary 
arrest;  they  protect  the  right  to  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel;  they  protect  the  right  to  re- 
frain from  self-incrimination;  they  protect 
the  right  to  be  released  on  ball  pending 
trial;  they  protect  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 
And  they  provide  protection  against  the 
evil  they  were  designed  to  correct — the  evil 
of  third  degree  tactics  by  overzealoiis  police- 
men. 

Statement     of     Sidney     Zagri,     Legislativi 

Counsel,  International  Brotherhood  or 

Teamsters 

The  Chairman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Zagri. 

Mr.  Zagri.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee,  although  1  am  appearing 
specifically  on  title  I  and  title  III.  of  HH. 
7525.  as  well  as  on  H.R.  5726,  I  would  not 
like  to  have  this  opportunity  escape  me  to 
say  that  the  testimony  by  the  preceding 
witness,  Mr.  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  his  comments  on  the  meat-az 
approach  of  this  bUl,  its  drastic  approach  in 
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^e  are  here  specifically  In  opposition 
r525.  particularly  tltie  I  and  title  HI. 
IB  HH.  6726.  which  has  been  offered 
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no  determination  on  this  bill.    They 

met  In  executive  session  and  there 
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of  working  this  out. 
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solutions  to   crime.   Illustrates   the 
of  the  bUl  In  tiUe  I  and  title  m 


in  today's  paper  that  the  committee 

in  terms  of  a  compromise  solution 

Mallory   rule.     I   trust    it   has   not 

that  because  I  am  going  to  direct 

my  testimony  here  this  morning  to 

that  this  so-called  compromise 

Chaikmam.  The       committee       has 


Metropflitan 
lunbla 

Then  can  be  no  compromise  with  funda- 
mental constitutional  guarantees.  H.R.  7525 
openly  flouts  the  Constitution;  whereas, 
H.R.  57  26  hems  and  haws,  advances  and  re- 
treats I  etween  constitutional  safeguards  and 
arbitral  y  police  action.  What  it  gives  with 
one  haj  id,  it  takes  away  with  another. 

HJi.  E>726:  I  consider  H.R.  5726  the  more 
danger(  us  of  the  two  bills  because  it  is  the 
more  p  ausible.  It  appears  to  afford  consti- 
tutlonal  safeguards  without  assuring  them. 
It  is  ai  attempt  to  reconcile  "the  exigencies 
of  crlm  nal  prosecution  with  the  imperatives 
of  cons  itutional  liberty."  In  reality,  It  ends 
in  whi1  tllng  away  dangerously  at  vital  con- 
Btltutic  Dal  safeguards. 

p  "incipal  proponents — such  as  Deputy 

General  Katzenbach — start  out  with 

or  premise  that  the  Mallory  rule  is  a 

but  not  for  the  District  of  Co- 
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of  the  Mallory  rule,  he  states: 
district  court  made  clear  Its  Inten- 
prevent  law  enforcement  oflacers  from 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  ellcit- 
Thls  is  as  It  should  be." 
states: 
problem  which  gives  rise  to  the  legls- 
propoeal   before   the   committee    not 
Mallory  rule  but  with  Its  appUca- 
the  District  of  Coliunbla." 
n  Lakes  the  rather  remarkable  proposal 
rule  5(a),  requiring  preliminary 
without  unnecessary  delay,  which  is 
in  all  of  the  coiu-ts  of  the  10  judicial 
of   the   Federal  court   system,    and 
the    States   having   similar   enact- 
be  repealed  in  its  application  In  the 
of  Colimibia. 

5(a)    is  aimed  at  preserving  constl- 

rights    and.    in    particular,    proce- 

lue   process  of   law.     It   provides   for 

of  accused  persons  on  an  equil 

Innocent  as  well   as  the   guilty. 

protection  to  the  impoverished,  un- 

or   youthful   suspect.     The   hard- 

'  rell-heeled  criminal  does  not  need  a 

to  advise  him  of  his  rights. 

:nows    those   rights.     He    has    highly 

ai  tomeys  to  advise  him  in  advance. 

vhat  basis  can   he    justify   that   the 

;he  illiterate,  the  impoverished  of  the 

of  Columbia  be  detained  by  the  po- 

to  6  hours  without  probable  cause 

that  the  accxised  has  committed  a 

and  afford  the  right  of  prompt  ar- 

in  all  other  jurisdictions? 
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Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
seeks  to  justify  a  double  standard  of  con- 
stitutional safeguards  on  the  basis  that — 

"Only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  do  the 
Federal  courts  have  broad  jurisdiction  over 
crimes  of  violence  which  characteristically 
lack  eyewitnesses  and  independent  evidence." 

By  contrast,  he  points  out — 

"Most  Federal  criminal  cases  in  other  Juris- 
dictions involve  frauds,  mall  thefts,  narcotic 
violations  and  the  like,  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  apart  from  a  confession; 
i.e.,  controlled  property,  financial  records, 
tax  returns,  et  cetera." 

He  then  concludes  that — 

"It  Is  reasonable  to  consider  the  problems 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  being  rather 
unique  with  respect  to  the  Mallory  rule  and 
deserving  of  congressional  consideration  in 
legislation  limited  in  its  application  to  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

While  it  may  be  true  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion may  exist  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  Federal  jurisdictions,  it  is 
not  true  with  reference  to  the  State  juris- 
dictions where  the  Mallory  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied. As  recently  as  last  week.  In  People  v. 
Donovan,  326  W  2A1,  the  court  of  appeals 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  crimes  of 
violence  are  as  great  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  applied  the  Mallory  rule. 

And  I  quote  from  that  citation: 

"Quite  apart  from  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  New  York's  con- 
stitutional statutory  provisions,  pertaining 
to  the  privilege  of  self-incrimination  and 
the  right  to  counsel,  not  to  mention  the 
State's  guarantee  of  due  process,  require  its 
exclusion." 

In  this  case  the  court  excluded  a  confes- 
sion solely  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  taken 
during  a  period  of  unnecessary  delay  prior 
to  arraignment.  And  I  think  that  it  is  espe- 
cially significant  at  this  time  that  a  State 
like  New  York,  which  Includes,  of  course. 
New  York  City  where  crimes  of  violence  are 
certainly  as  many  In  number  or  probably 
much  higher  in  number,  and  almost  as  great 
in  frequency,  as  they  are  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals applied  the  Mallory  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  enforced  the  Mal- 
lory-McNabb  rule  In  the  States  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  rule  In  the  Mallory  case  Is  In  full  force 
and  effect  In  the  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  This 
Is  In  accordance  with  section  165  of  New  York 
State  Code  of  Criminal  Procedures,  which 
provides : 

"The  defendant  must  In  all  cises  be  taken 
before  the  magistrate  without  unnecessary 
delay  and  he  may  be  given  ball  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night." 

An  examination  of  crime  statistics  of  cities 
with  half  a  million  to  1  million  persons  es- 
tablishes Washington,  D.C..  as  No.  1  In  two 
major  crime  categories  of  violence,  and  Buf- 
falo, N.Y..  Is  recorded  as  16th  in  these  same 
two  crime  categories.  A  check  with  Lieu- 
tenant Phelps  of  the  Buffalo  police  force 
indicates  that: 

"We  do  not  arrest  a  man  unless  we  are 
ready  and  prepared  to  go  to  court." 

The  Mallory  rule  did  not  impede  effective 
police  practices  in  Buflalo.  Operating  under 
the  New  York  State  Code,  the  police  are  re- 
quired to  use  brains  rather  than  brawn. 

In  Great  Britain  the  suspect  cannot  be 
questioned,  with  the  exception  of  clearing  up 
ambiguities,  once  he  is  placed  under  arrest. 
Yet  we  find  according  to  tlie  criminal  bta- 
tistlCB  of  England  and  Wales  In  1962,  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  crime  solu- 
tions, particularly  In  acts  of  violence  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  confession.  Although 
crime  Is  on  the  upgrade  in  England,  felonies 
Increasing  from  283,220  in  1938  to  896,424 
in  1962,  we  find  that  In  1962,  there  were 
37.958  offenses  charging  acts  of  violence  with 
32,027  cases  cleared  during  the  same  year. 
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It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  adb»L 
ence  to  a  strict  code  of  police  behavior  iTnr* 
a  handicap  to  police  efficiency.  On  the  o^ 
hand,  slack  and  unimaginative  police  «m 
cannot  occur  where  recourse  to  extra  1m 
action  is  not  available  in  the  solution^ 
crime.  * 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Malion 
rule  does  not  prohibit  questioning  of  a  i^ 
pect.  It  simply  requires  arraignment  wlS^ 
out  unnecessary  delay. 

The  crucial  period  during  which  mental  or 
physical  coercion  may  be  applied  Is  betveen 
the  time  of  detention  and  arraignment.  Ths 
investigation  into  lawless  enforcement  of  ia» 
conducted  by  the  Wlckersham  Commlaslaii 
showed  that  out  of  106  cases  reported  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930  in  appellate  courts  where 
use  of  the  third  degree  was  charged,  there 
were  only  7  cases  where  the  prisoner  a©. 
Glared  that  the  third  degree  was  used  after 
he  had  been  brought  before  a  city  magistrate 

Coercion  itself  Is  always  hard  to  prove  be^ 
cause  the  questioning  takes  place  in  secret 
It  is  true  that  H.R.  5726  provides  that— 

"Such  questioning  and  the  warning  ud 
advice  required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  were,  whenever  reasonably 
possible,  witnessed  by  a  responsible  person 
who  Is  not  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  tran- 
scribed  verbatim  or  recorded  by  a  wire,  tape, 
or  other  sound  recording  or  conducted  sub^ 
ject  to  other  comparable  means  of  verlflca- 
tion." 

This  provision  simply  provides  for  verillca. 
tlon  of  the  accuracy  of  the  warnings  and  ad- 
vice with  reference  to  self-incrimination,  also 
to  notify  a  relative  or  friend  and  consult 
with  counsel.  This  does  not  provide  for  vert- 
flcatlon  of  the  actual  questioning,  and  it  la 
well  established  that  mere  questioning,  la 
and  of  itself,  can  be  coercive  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  5726  establishes  a  6-hoiir 
period  for  detention  between  the  time  of 
arrest  and  completion  of  the  confesaion, 
statement,  or  admission.  Could  not  thla  re- 
sult In  establishing  the  norm  for  investiga- 
tive arrests? 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  con- 
ceded this  as  a  possibility  in  his  questioning 
by  Senator  Dominick  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore this  committee  yesterday.  This  estab- 
lishee  an  arbitrary  standard  in  which  que»- 
tioning  which,  in  fact,  was  coercive  couW 
take  place  and  confessions  so  acquired  would 
be  admissible.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  seeks  to  Justify  the  6-hour  rule 
on  the  basis  that  recent  decisions  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  have  reversed  con- 
victions based  upon  confessions  given  2  or 
3  hours  after  arrest.     He  states: 

"Thus  'without  unnecessary  delay'  hai 
come  to  mean  'without  any  delay.' " 

On  cross-examination.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach,  concedes  that  while 
confessions  were  obtained  within  2  or  8 
hours  or  less  after  arrest,  arraignment  In 
some  Instances  did  not  take  place  until  the 
following  day.  The  Mallory  rule  simply  re- 
quires the  court  to  find  that  under  a  par- 
ticular set  of  circumstances,  delay  was  un- 
necessary. It  may  be  that  in  each  of  the 
instances  cited  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  the  court  had  good  reason  to 
find  that  the  delay  was  unnecessary.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  confession 
was  obtained  within  a  short  time  after  ar- 
rest, that  the  surrounding  circumstances  did 
not  indicate  the  existence  of  unnecessary 
delay. 

The  6-hour  detention  period  repeals  the 
present  rule  banning  Investigative  arrest  la 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Commissioners  as  a  result  of  U» 
Horsky  report,  which  found  that  there  had 
been  great  abuse  of  police  authority  in  u- 

resting  Individuals  on  grounds  of  suspicion. 

There  Is  no  law  called  suspicion. 
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„^mr  the  fourth  amendment,  the  person 
^^t  he  arrested  unless  there  is  probable 
"^  before  the  arrest  may  be  made.    This 
*'Shi«  cause  may  not  be  ascertained  by 
'^necessary  delay  through  the  media  of 
•f^^lnvestigative    arrest.     The    fact 
^*  ^re  is  a  6-hour  limitation  on  the  in- 
^fi«tlve  arrest  does  not  make  it  less  a 
!rolTion  of  a  fourth  amendment  right, 
'^^wte    all    the     constitutional    window 
^  P^e  of  section  3.  the  fact  remains  that 
STnuoect  is  informed  of  his  rights  against 
iff-tocrmiinatlon,  right  to  counsel,  right  to 
I!«^  mute— not  by  a  magistrate,  not  by  a 
J^Toner,  but  by  the  police.     This  bill 
S^Ctmites  the  zealousness  of  police  action 
Sr    timc-^°"°''^     checks    on     the     police 
♦hfoueh  judicial  machinery, 
^e  legislative  policy  behind  the  require- 
*  t  that  an  officer  making  an  arrest  take 
ae  arrested  person  without  unnecessary  de- 
"    before   the    nearest    available    commis- 
iioner  is  spelled  out  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
JJurt  in  McNabb  v.  United  States  (318  U.S. 
832, 343,  344,  p.  1582): 

"The  purpose  of  this  impressively  per- 
wBlve  requirement  of  criminal  procedure  Is 
Dlaln  •  '^  *  Ti^^  awful  Instruments  of  the 
Laiiiial  law  cannot  be  entrusted  to  a  single 
funcUonary.  The  complicated  process  of 
criminal  justice  is  therefore  divided  into 
different  parts,  responsibility  for  which  is 
jeparately  vested  in  the  various  participants 
upon  whom  the  criminal  law  relies  for  its 
vindication." 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Katzenbach 
proposal  does  not  divide  this  function.  He 
vested  all  In  the  police  authorities. 

"Legislation  such  as  this,  requiring  that 
the  police  must  with  reasonable  promptness 
show  legal  cause  for  detaining  arrested  per- 
ions,  constitutes  an  important  safeguard — 
not  only  in  assuring  protection  for  the  in- 
nocent but  also  in  securing  conviction  of  the 
guilty  by  methods  that  commend  themselves 
to  a  progressive  and  self-confident  society. 
For  this  procedural  requirement  checks  re- 
sort to  those  reprehensible  practices  known 
at  the  third  degree  which,  though  univer- 
sally rejected  as  indefensible,  still  find  their 
way  (354  U.S.  453)  into  use.  It  alms  to  avoid 
all  the  evil  implications  of  secret  interroga- 
tion of  persons  accused  of  crime." 

I  must  agree  with  the  Washington  Post 
editorial: 

"It  Is  a  sound  principle  of  law  that  ar- 
rested persons  should  be  taken  before  a  ju- 
dicial officer  without  unnecessary  delay,  that 
they  should  be  advised  of  their  rights  by  a 
Judicial  officer  and  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  detention  only  upon  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  Judicial  officer.  The  only  effective 
way  we  can  think  of  to  make  the  police  ob- 
serve this  principle  of  law  Is  to  forbid  the 
use  of  any  evidence,  Including  confessions, 
obtained  in  violation  of  it." 

I  must  agree  with  Senator  Morse's  evalua- 
tion of  this  bill: 

"The  Achefon  bill  is  a  most  unacceptable 
compromise.  When  one  concludes  the  read- 
ing of  the  Acheson  bill  he  discovers  he  has 
nothing  but  a  meaningless  hodgepodge  left." 
I  must  agree  with  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  900-odd  lawyers  of  the  District 
bar  who  voted  against  all  three  bills  (includ- 
ing the  Acheson  bill)  aimed  at  a  revision  of 
the  Mallory  rule  and  permitting  easy  interro- 
gation of  suspects  by  policemen. 

H.R.  7525,  title  I:  Repeals  the  McNabb-- 
Mallory  rule  and  nullifies  section  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  rules.  While  the  Mallory  rule  is  an 
exclusionary  rule  of  evidence.  Its  repeal  will 
interfere  with  certain  basic  constitutional 
safeguards.  It  opens  the  door  for  prolonged 
detention  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time. 
Imprisonment  incommunicado  interferes 
with  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  which  Is 
guaranteed  by  article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself.     If  the  prisoner's  family  or 


friends  or  lawyers  knew  where  he  was,  they 
could  at  once  obtain  habeas  corpus  and  com- 
pel the  immediate  production  of  the  prisoner 
before  a  magistrate. 

No  expediency  would  supersede  the  rule 
of  immediacy — no  court  would  permit  cus- 
tody without  committal  to  be  continued  an 
instant  because  of  the  desirability  of  inter- 
rogation or  the  Inadvlsabllity  of  warning 
confederates.  The  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  by  policemen  should  be  condemned. 

Unlawful  detention  takes  away  the  right 
to  ball  guaranteed  by  the  eighth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  to  Insure  personal  free- 
dom. Even  after  a  lawful  arrest  only  a 
magistrate  can  grant  a  person  bail.  Those 
who  keep  him  from  the  magistrate  are  deny- 
ing him  the  right  to  ball. 

Unlawful  and  secret  detention  deprives  the 
accused  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense;  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  sixth 
amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  through 
Justice  Sutherland  and  Justice  Black  has 
declared  that  a  person  requires  the  guiding 
hand  of  counsel  In  every  step  In  the  proceed- 
ing against  him. 

The  constitutional  right  to  counsel  com- 
mences from  the  moment  of  the  arrest  of  the 
prisoner  to  assist  him  in  securing  his  dis- 
charge If  the  evidence  Is  Insufficient,  to  ad- 
vise him  about  his  statement  during  pre- 
liminary examination  before  the  magistrate, 
to  arrange  his  ball,  and  to  protect  him  from 
abuses  during  confinement. 

Finally,  unlawful  detention  tends  to  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  accused  under  the  fifth 
amendment  not  to  be  "compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." This  does  not  preclude  proper  ques- 
tioning, but  it  is  obvious  that  the  line  be- 
tween proper  and  Improper  questions  may 
easily  be  passed.  Nothing  but  the  con- 
science of  the  police  officer  can  protect  a  pris- 
oner from  milder  or  drastic  forms  of  the 
third  degree  so  long  as  he  is  in  their  uncon- 
trolled custody  removed  from  systematic 
prison  regulations  and  Isolated  from  the 
outside  world. 

Title  III:  Title  III  seeks  to  accomplish 
Indirectly  what  title  I  would  do  directly.  It 
is,  to  quote  the  minority  report  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  "a  legislative  sheep  in 
wolf's  clothing." 

Although  it  is  extensively  designed  to  de- 
tain a  material  witness,  it  does  not  provide 
that  the  material  witness  be  in  cmnectlon 
with  a  pending  case.  The  Federal  rules  al- 
ready provide  for  the  detention  of  material 
witnesses  under  those  circumstances.  Ac- 
tually under  this  title,  any  Investigative 
arrest  or  any  confession  obtained  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  arrest 
of  a  person  detained. 

The  proponents  of  title  I  will  do  more  than 
to  "qualify  and  amend"  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Mallory  v.  United  States  (354  U.S. 
449);  it  will,  in  fact,  overrule  many  court 
decisions  and  a  long  well-established  judi- 
ciary policy  of  protecting  persons  against 
unlawful  arrest  and  secret  prolonged  inter- 
rogation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Mallory  rule 
hampers  effective  law  enforcement  In  that  It 
Is  often  difficult  to  show  "probable  cause" 
unless  and  until  a  confession  has  been  se- 
cxired.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  effi- 
cient police  work  does  not  depend  upon  ob- 
taining confessions  by  unlawful  detention. 
In  fact  the  contrary  Is  true. 

Reliance  upon  extra-legal  methods  for  ob- 
taining evidence  results  In  sloppy  police 
work:  It  results  In  disrespect  for  law  because 
of  the  use  of  unlawful  means  by  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

Earlier  in  our  discussion,  I  referred  to  Buf- 
falo as  an  example  of  the  best  behaved  city 
in  America  where  the  Mallory  rule  was  en- 
forced. 


I  suggest  that  there  is  a  more  basic  reason 
for  the  crime  rates  in  the  two  cities;  this 
is,  Buffalo  and  Washington. 

Let  us  compare  the  situation  of  a  man, 
able  bodied,  unemployed,  and  p>enniless  with 
a  family  to  support  in  Washington  and  in 
Buffalo.  I  do  not  suggest  the  gentleman  has 
two  families  to  support.  I  ask  you  to  en- 
vUage  him  in  ^e  same  family  situation  in 
Washington  oi/in  Buffalo.  In  Washington, 
he  could  not  be  given  relief,  desperately 
though  he.  his  wife,  and  his  children  may 
need  it.  In  Buffalo  he  would  be  entitled 
to  relief.  This  relief  would  be  supplied.  In 
part,  by  Federal  matching  funds  under  the 
aid-to-dependent-children  law,  as  amended 
in  1961.  If  he  were  a  single  able-bodied 
man  in  Buffalo  he  would  get  relief  from  the 
city  general  assistance  fund.  In  Washing- 
ton, he  would  get  no  relief. 

The  exclusion  of  a  man  from  relief  because 
he  is  able  bodied,  when  he  has  a  famUy  to 
support  and  cannot  find  work,  U  Inhimian. 
It  arouses  in  the  man  desperation,  bitter- 
ness, and  enormous  envy.  This  is  a  tough 
society  In  which  to  be  poor.  The  bitterness 
of  the  dispossessed  is  reflected  in  the  crime 
statistics  of  this  city  and  in  the  type  of 
crime  committed. 

Washington  is  the  highest  city  in  the  Na- 
tion in  incidence  of  aggravated  assault  and 
second  to  highest  in  the  incidence  of  robbery. 
Out  of  16  cities,  Buffalo  is  15th  in  the  inci- 
dence of  both  aggravated  assault  and  rob- 
bery. 

What  is  a  penniless  father  of  a  family  to 
do  in  Washington  when  his  children  cry  for 
food  or  for  more  warmth  on  a  winter's 
night?  For  many  of  us  of  low  skills  there 
Is  no  work  and  no  prospect  of  work.  He 
must  either  beg  or  he  must  steal.  Until  we, 
too.  have  been  faced  with  that  choice  I  do 
not  think  we  should  feel  sure  of  what  we 
would  do. 

In  Buffalo,  the  same  man  has  an  addi- 
tional choice.  He  can  apply  for  relief.  It  Is 
better  than   begging   or  stealing. 

I  criticized  the  Murray  thesis  for  simplic- 
ity. Am  I  opening  myself  to  the  same  criti- 
cism here?  My  argument  Is  a  simple  one. 
Many  crimes  in  Washington  are  committed, 
on  impulses,  by  desperately  poor  men  denied 
help  by  the  society  which  has  rejected  them 
as  wage  earners. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  Is  the  only 
or  even  the  major  cause  of  crime  In  this 
city.  What  I  do  suggest  Is  that  It  Is  one 
of  the  major  causes.  I  believe  there  is  a 
positive  correlation  between  the  humane 
welfare  regulations  of  the  city  of  Buflalo 
and  the  low  crime  rate  there. 

Scrupulous  police  work  and  a  human  ap- 
proach to  welfare  problems  spells  Buffalo. 
America's  best  behaved  big  city. 

A  police  force  encouraged  openly  by  its 
chief  to  demand  extra-legal  rights  In  "fight- 
ing" crime  and  an  Inhuman  welfare  pro- 
gram directed  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  oppose  advance  In  the  area  of  civil 
rights  spells  Washington,  D.C.,  where  one's 
chances  of  being  assaulted  and  robbed  are 
higher  than  anywhere  else  In  the  Nation. 

May  I  urge  upon  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  call  upon  their  colleagues  on  the 
full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  this 
week  to  replace  the  ald-to-dependent-chll- 
dren  program  In  the  new  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget.  Let  us  give  It  a  try  for  1 
year.  Let  us  see  what  demoralizing  results 
will  flow  from  helping  a  poor  unemployed 
and  able-bodied  man  to  feed  his  wife  and 
little  ones.  Let  us  see  what  effect  this  in- 
novation might  have  upon  the  crime  rate. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation has  made  a  grant  of  »215.000  to  the 
American  Law  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  objective  study  of  the  rule 
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that  courts  should  not  ham- 
by  restricting  them  to  the  use  of 
i^ethods  seem  to  many  of  our  citizens 
with  commonsense.     Our  boasted 
of  liberty — It  would  seem — are  so 
that  they  must  be  kept  for  special 
and  not  be  subjected  to  the  wear 
of  dally  use.    Not  so  may  the  court 
guarantees.     In  a  court  of  law 
of  expediency  can  ever  Justify  a 
Invasion  of  a  legal  right." 
C  HAiRMAir.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
[  appreciate  your  views, 
nade  constant  reference  to  Buffalo, 
ately  how  large  a  city  Is  Buffalo? 
.  It  Is  over  500,000. 
<  iHAiRMAN.  Do  you  have  any  knowl- 
to  the  size  of  Its  police  force?     Do 
how  many  police  they  have  there? 
I  can  get  that  Information  for 
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Information  referred  to  follows : ) 

)NAL      BROTHZRHOOD      OF 
IfEAMSTERS,    CHATTrTEURS,     WaRE- 

E  onszMXN  &  Helpers  or  Amer- 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  16.  1963. 
.  7525,  H H.  5726. 
Bibu:, 

U.S.   Senate,   Committee  on   the 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington.  D.C. 

Senator  Bible:  When  I  testified  be- 

Senate  District  Committee  on  No- 

5,  1963.  on  the  subject  of  the  Mallory 

vas  asked  to  supply  figures  for  the 

ons  and  police  strengths  of  Buffalo 

District  of  Colvunbla. 

fikures  are  appended  below. 


District  of  Buffalo 
Columbia 

Population  (1960) 763,956     532,759 

Present  police  strength 2,920         1,346 


neans  there  Is  a  policeman  for  each 

in  the  District  of  Coltunbla  and 

h  395  persons  In  Buffalo.    Yet  It  Is 

of  Coliunbla  police  who  call  for 

police  powers. 


If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Cordially  yotirs, 

Sn)NET  Zagri, 
Legislative  Counsel. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  furnish  it  for  the  record  because  It  ap- 
parently Is  a  city  of  somewhat  comparable 
size. 

It  Is  a  little  smaller,  but  it  is  not  s\ir- 
rounded  by  as  large  a  metropolitan  area  as 
we  have,  but  comparisons  of  that  kind,  I 
think,  are  very  helpful. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Senator  McIntyre.  I  Just  want  to  compli- 
ment Mr.  Zagrl  for  a  very  fine  statement 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  views  that  he  has 
expressed  here  will  be  given  every  considera- 
tion by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Zagri.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McIntyre.  In  view  of  the  time 
situation  here,  I  do  not  think  I  will  ask  any 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zagrl.  We 
certainly  appreciate  your  coming  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  best  article,  the  best  analysis  in 
language  understandable  by  laymen, 
that  I  have  yet  read  on  the  Mallory 
rule.  I  have  placed  it  in  the  Record 
because  I  want  it  to  be  easily  available 
to  people  who  are  raising  questions  about 
the  Mallory  rule. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  speech  I  made  last  Monday  at 
the  National  Convention  of  City  Attor- 
neys, held  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  discussed  the  Mallory 
nile  and  answered  some  of  the  arguments 
that  are  being  made  by  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  connection 
with  his  so-called  crime  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers, 
Portland,   Oreg.,   September  28,    1964 

There  are  few  men  In  contemporary  Amer- 
ica who  have  contributed  more  to  the  ap- 
plication of  legal  principles  than  has  your 
general  counsel  and  my  long-time  friend, 
Charles  Rhyne.  Over  the  decades  he  has, 
probably  more  than  any  other  representa- 
tive of  the  legal  profession,  stood  for  the 
practice,  and  not  Just  the  theory,  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  human  affairs. 

It  is  unfortunately  easy  to  forget  that  our 
devotion  to  a  system  of  government  of  laws 
rather  than  government  by  men  !.•;  sometimes 
characterized  by  lipservice  and  not  by  prac- 
tice. The  U.S.  Senate  has  Just  con- 
cluded a  long  wrangle  over  Just  such  an 
issue. 

The  substantive  question  was  that  of  the 
reapportionment  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  con- 
troversy that  these  decisions  have  aroused, 
not  only  in  the  some  30  States  where  the 
apportionment  of  legislatures  is  under  chal- 
lenge In  the  Federal  courts,  but  everywhere 
in  the  country. 

In  State  after  State,  legislatures  have  for 
decades  violated  their  own  constitutions  by 
falling  to  keep  their  legislative  apportion- 
ment In  line  with  their  own  constitutions. 
This  was  true  in  Oregon  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  until  1952,  when  the  people  of 
this  State  finally  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  reapportioned  the  legislature 
directly,  by  their  own  hand,  through  the  use 
of  the  Initiative. 
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But  In  States  where  the  Initiative  k  «^ 
available  to  the  general  public  the  dla>»r 
portlonate  voice  of  rural  and  small  toira«^ 
trlcts  was  causing  the  State  govemniMitfc! 
lose  contact  with  a  growing  bulk  of  ItaMn? 
pie.  In  Oklahoma,  for  example,  which  li^ 
of  the  States  now  holding  elections  tn^ 
legislature  under  court  order,  its  own  State 
supreme  court  found  20  years  ago  that^ 
legislature  was  In  violation  of  the  dlstrlcttev 
provisions  of  the  Oklahoma  constituSm 
But  It  did  not  believe  there  was  any  JudjS 
remedy.  So  the  rule  of  law  became  an  k»^ 
else  in  lipservice.  The  rule  of  law  in  ths 
composition  of  these  State  legislatures  dls. 
appeared.  In  State  after  State,  as  dlstrlctiai 
requirements  were  Ignored  by  session  t^ 
session  of  the  legislatures,  we  had  a  govern- 
ment  of  men  and  not  of  laws. 

The  real  contribution  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  these  cases  was  not  so  much  the  flndlm 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  I4tt 
amendment  requires  representation  accordliw 
to  population,  but  the  finding  that  there  iim 
Indeed  a  Judicial  remedy  for  malapportion- 
ment. 

Under  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Federal  district  courts  have  been 
directing  the  responsible  State  agencies  to 
formulate  redlstrlctlng  plans,  and  where  no 
plans  have  been  forthcoming,  the  courts  hare 
formulated  their  own  plans.  They  have  be- 
gun ordering  special  elections  to  carry  out 
these  new  apportionments.  Despite  all  the 
political  howling  heard  across  the  land  in 
recent  months,  these  elections  are  proceeding 
with  remarkable  public  acceptance  and 
equanimity.  It  is  not  the  public  weal  that 
is  disrupted,  so  much  as  It  is  the  political 
organizations  that  were  based  on  an  Illegal 
control  of  the  legislatures  that  are  disrupted. 

No  matter  what  the  Federal  courts  do  In 
this  matter.  It  will  always  be  possible  for  the 
American  people  to  exempt  the  State  legisla- 
tures from  the  14th  amendment,  if  that  is 
their  desire.  The  people  may  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  area  rather  than  population 
representation  Is  desirable  at  the  State  level, 
and  they  may  change  their  Federal  ConBtl- 
tutlon  to  so  provide.  But  I  am  certain  that 
whatever  are  the  constitutional  requirement* 
for  apportionment,  never  again  will  State 
legislatures  be  allowed  to  flout  those  re- 
quirements for  lack  of  a  Judicial  remedy. 

The  rule  of  law,  and  not  of  men,  has  been 
extended  to  State  legislatures.  The  right  of 
people  to  be  protected  equally  by  the  law» 
and  constitutions  of  their  States  has  been 
made  a  reality,  and  not  a  theory  only.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  Senate  felt  it  had  to  throw 
a  sop  to  the  political  machines  by  passing 
its  own  Judgment  on  how  the  cases  should 
be  handled. 

It  did  so  despite  the  lack  of  any  legal  right 
whatever  to  advise  the  courts  on  the  han- 
dling of  certain  cases.  There  was  no  rule  of 
law  in  the  Senate  last  Thursday  when  It  ex- 
tended Its  extra-legal,  gratuitous  opinion  to 
the  courts  on  how  equity  should  be  defined 
In  reapportionment  cases. 

The  Congress  does  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment.  I 
hope  that  some  day  the  Congress  will  remove 
the  blot  of  this  Illegal  resolution  by  adopt- 
ing legislation  that  will  set  forth  a  statu- 
tory procedure  for  reapportionment  In  line 
with  the  14th  amendment. 

Insofar  as  the  apportionment  issue  alone 
Is  concerned.  I  believe  that  the  court  orden 
are  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  our 
States  in  a  long  time.  I  need  not  tell  muni- 
cipal officials  that  many  of  your  problems 
have  been  brought  to  Washington  for  atten- 
tion and  solution  because  it  has  been  Im- 
possible to  have  them  adequately  consldeied 
and  solved  at  the  State  level.  If  there  ha» 
been  any  so-called  Invasion  of  States  rights 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  has  not  been 
so  much  an  Invasion  as  it  has  been  the  filling 
of  a  vacuum. 


...Mls  of  the  American  people  are  go- 
^  c!Wt  and  If  they  are  not  met  at  the 
«**^i«»l  level,  they  will  be  met  at  the 
S**"  V  livel  These  domestic  problems  are 
JSffSngly  those  that  relate  to  urbanization 
•"^tn^banlzation. 

•^  mv  10  years  of  service  on  the  Senate 
'^f^  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
""""Seved  some  familiarity  with  those 
'*  vi^nT  The  District  of  Columbia  Is  typ- 
•"V^'any  large  cities  In  that  It  Is  losing 
|*„^tion  to  outlying  areas,  yet  those  out- 
??r^'bedroom"  counties  are  in  two  dlffer- 
^Rta^  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Metro- 
*i.iln  wihington  therefore  consists  of  two 
S^urtsdlctions,  one  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
3  a  great  variety  of  subdivisions  within 

*?rJ  OTObably  Inevitable  that  the  mtinlcl- 
J  nroblems  of  the  District  come  In  for 
Soiaml  treatment  at  campaign  time.  Cur- 
Kwe  are  hearing  about  crime  'in  the 
Sfaon's  CaplUl,  for  which  the  Johnson  ad- 
nHfttatratlon  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
^^ade  to  sound  personally  responsible, 
thit  for  many  years  past,  any  time  a  street 
Mme  occurs  in  the  District  that  Involves  a 
St.  or  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
"^  ^e  news  has  been  treated  as  national 
!«n  rather  than  as  local  news. 

I  do  not  dispute  this  practice,  but  I  do  not 
«ilnk  it  has  reaUy  been  developed  far 
^ough  The  crime  that  Is  under  discussion 
in  tlSs  year's  election  campaign  Is  not  the 
agnized  rackets  that  have  existed  for  dec- 
ides in  city  after  city  In  this  country,  but 
jlinoet  entirely  street  crime.  And  It  Is  a 
riling  rate  of  street  crime  that  Is  plaguing 
virtually  all  urban  communities  of  the  coun- 

You  are  hearing  It  said  that  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  In  large  part  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  provision  In  the  Federal 
criminal  code  that  requires  an  arrested  per- 
jon  to  be  taken  before  a  committing  magis- 
trate without  unnecessary  delay.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  Interpreted  this  rule  In 
nses  where  it  has  thrown  out  convictions 
resulting  from  confessions  obtained  during 
arrests  where  the  Individual  was  held  more 
than  8  hours  without  being  conunltted. 
These  Interpretations  have  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Mallory  rule. 

The  Mallory  rule  today  Is  only  a  court  In- 
terpretation of  a  Federal  statute.  It  applies 
to  all  cases  of  Federal  criminal  prosecution. 
Not  only  the  District  of  Columbia  police,  but 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Treastiry  Department  agents,  and  all  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  are  bound 
by  it. 

Yet  despite  all  the  charges  and  allegations 
that  the  Mallory  rule  Is  promoting  crime  In 
Washington,  D.C,  there  Is  not  one  single 
Wnt  of  evidence  that  crime  in  Washington  Is 
any  greater  or  Increasing  any  faster  than  In 
areas  where  there  Is  no  Mallory  rule.  It  has 
already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  for  the  first  time,  though 
not  by  the  people  who  raised  the  issue  In  the 
first  place,  that  the  rate  of  crime  per  1,000 
inhabitants  Is  higher  in  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
where  there  is  no  Mallory  rule  than  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  there  Is. 

I  think  that  Is  progress.  I  think  there  IB 
•ome  chance  of  bringing  out  the  facts  about 
the  conditions  of  life  In  a  community  that 
result  in  lawless  acts  and  assaults  against 
person  and  property  not  to  take  possession 
of  a  small  fortune,  but  for  pennies  and 
nlckles,  or  for  "kicks." 

In  fact,  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  Increasing  crime  Is  not  peculiar  even  to 
economic  deprivation  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity alone,  although  that  Is  one  of  its  Im- 
portant sources.  We  are  seeing  crime  that 
takes  the  form  of  thrill  seeking  and  van- 
dalism Increases  even  In  well-to-do  neigh- 
borhoods. 


There  are  those  who  believe  that  as  in 
international  relations,  the  way  to  encour- 
age respect  for  authority  Is  to  have  to  use 
overpowering  force. 

One  manifestation  of  that  theory  has  been 
the  age-old  practice  of  arrest  for  Investiga- 
tion. Surprisingly  enough,  arrest  for  Inves- 
tigation was  practiced  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  many  years  after  the  Mallory 
rule.  It  was  possible  for  it  to  continue  be- 
cause persons  were  able  to  Invoke  the  Mal- 
lory rule  only  If  they  were  brought  to  trial 
and  a  confession  obtained  during  their  de- 
tention were  used  as  evidence  against  them. 
The  result  was  that  the  Mallory  rule  did 
nothing  to  protect  the  thousands  of  persons 
who  continued  to  be  arrested  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  held  for  as  many  hoiu-s  as  the 
l>ollce  chose  to  hold  them,  and  then  released. 
In  nearly  all  these  Instances,  the  persons  de- 
tained were  not  of  the  economic  or  social 
background  where  a  lawsuit  was  likely  to  be 
Instigated  against  the  local  police. 

Today,  there  Is  no  longer  In  effect  In  Wash- 
ington the  practice  of  arrest  for  investiga- 
tion, a  condition  that  continues,  however, 
In  virtually  every  other  police  Jurisdiction  In 
the  country.  It  wm  abolished  In  Washing- 
ton by  administrative  order  of  the  District 
Commissioners.  But  again,  the  return  to 
the  rule  of  law  has  not  set  loose  more  crime 
In  the  city  than  exists  In  comparable  cities 
elsewhere. 

We  have  been  hearing  these  legal  rules  de- 
rided as  giving  criminals  a  sporting  chance 
to  evade  the  law.  But  who  knows  who  the 
criminals  are  until  the  full  process  of  the 
law  has  been  run? 

The  Anglo-American  system  of  Jurispru- 
dence Itself  gives  the  accused  person  far 
more  than  a  sporting  chance.  It  demands 
that  he  be  regarded  as  Innocent  until  proved 
gvillty.  That  Is  not  a  legal  doctrine  Invented 
by  the  Warren  court,  nor  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, nor  Watne  Morse,  nor  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

These  attempts  to  blame  rising  crime  rates 
upon  legal  procedures  long  established  as 
basic  to  due  process  of  law  Is  an  easy  "out" 
for  those  who  find  it  embarrassing  and  dis- 
turbing to  consider  any  other  possible  causes 
for  those  crime  rates.  Social  conditions  and 
attitudes,  lack  of  opportunity  due  to  racial 
discrimination  or  lack  of  education,  poor 
motivation,  a  glorification  of  violence  In  all 
our  entertainment  media,  a  national  pride 
In  the  most  monstrous  and  destructive  war 
machine  ever  assembled— all  these  factors 
also  contribute  to  the  ease  with  which  many 
American  youths  find  It  simpler  and  more 
convenient  to  snatch  a  pocketbook  from  an 
old  lady  than  to  earn  $20  on  a  Job. 

The  use  of  force  or  stealth  to  gain  what 
you  want  from  others  Is  not  a  practice  nor 
an  attitude  that  can  be  cultivated  at  the 
international  level  of  activity  and  then  easUy 
and  readUy  repudiated  as  a  standard  of  be- 
havior on  the  Individual  level.  Nor  can 
respect  for  the  law  be  advanced  by  methods 
that  flout  and  disregard  the  law. 

We  excuse  the  first  by  saying  that  there  Is 
no  rule  of  law  among  nations  that  can  be 
enforced  today  over  all  nations  equally.  But 
we  cannot  excuse  the  second  at  all. 

We  do  have  a  national  crime  problem  that 
relates  to  rising  street  crime  as  distinct  from 
organized  crime.  But  we  will  never  solve  it 
or  curb  It  by  Illegal  methods. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  c\irrent 
political  campaign  In  which  this  Issue  Is 
being  used,  I  very  much  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issue  Itself  will  continue.  I 
hope  that  more  Americans  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  such  matters  as  the  Mallory 
rule,  and  with  relative  crime  statistics  In 
various  cities  and  parts  of  the  country.  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  long-term  study  of  the 
mental  and  emotional   attitudes  that  lead 


young  men  and  women  of  such  a  variety  of 
social  and  economic  backgrounds  to  accept 
violence  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  sometlmM 
as  an  end  In  Itself. 

We  live  In  a  country  that  Is  changing  aa 
fast  as  any  society  has  changed  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  really  imderstand  very 
little  about  It.  Neighborhoods  form  and  dis- 
appear almost  overnight;  a  community  pat- 
tern of  10  years  ago  Is  gone  today;  a  family 
thinks  little  of  moving  every  2  or  8  yean 
and  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. A  racial  system  over  200  years  old  la 
breaking  up.  The  speed  and  fiuldlty  of  our 
society  and  the  new  aspirations  It  Is  creating 
among  ovir  people  are  developing  new  prob- 
lems and  standards  of  their  own.  Until  we 
understand  more  of  what  they  are,  we  are 
going  to  find  It  Impossible  to  beat  down 
crime  rates  with  the  use  of  force  and  ille{(al 
police  methods. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  not  a  sociological 
theory;  it  Is  a  fact  of  history.  We  experienced 
the  greatest  social  dislocation  of  our  history 
In  the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Im- 
mediate response  was  to  try  to  cure  It  with 
the  massive  application  of  force  In  the  form 
of  military  armies  of  occupation. 

Their  only  legacy  is  one  of  having  made 
a  bad  situation  worse.  The  force  they  ap- 
plied was  not  so  much  In  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  Constitution  as  In  violation  of 
them. 

Municipalities  have  a  more  Immediate  in- 
terest In  all  the  ramifications  of  crime  rates 
than  any  other  level  of  government.  But 
one  contribution  the  Federal  Government 
could  make  Is  the  one  that  has  been  applied 
successfully  to  many  other  social  problems — 
the  White  House  conference.  We  need  a 
nationwide  study  of  crime  rates  that  will 
pinpoint  not  only  the  types  of  crimes  being 
committed,  but  more  important,  will  pin- 
point their  motivation.  Not  until  we  know 
the  "why"  of  crimes  of  this  kind,  will  we 
know  how  to  deal  with  them. 

That  Is  what  I  hope  will  come  out  of  this 
campaign.  I  am  satisfied  that  derision  for 
the  basic  principles  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  not 
the  answer.  The  American  people  will  also 
recognize.  In  time,  that  It  Is  not  the  answer. 
But  we  could  use  a  White  House  conference 
to  help  us  find  the  answer. 

That  Is  a  real  contribution  the  Federal 
level  of  government  can  make  to  our  munici- 
palities, along  with  Its  example  of  devotion 
to  preservation  of  constitutionalism  through 
such  Institutions  as  the  Mallory  rule. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  pointed 
out  in  the  speech  that  there  is  a  higher 
rate  of  crime  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  than  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  does 
not  have  a  Mallory  rule.  The  Republi- 
can candidate  is  seeking  to  mislead  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  the 
Mallory  rule  has  something  to  do  with 
the  crime  rate.  He  cannot  supply  any 
authority  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  that 
will  support  him. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  police 
chief  who  should  have  been  fired  years 
ago.  He  has  tried  to  spread  that  false- 
hood to  the  people  of  this  area. 

Baltimore  does  not  have  a  Mallory 
rule.  The  cities  of  Virginia  do  not  have 
a  Mallory  rule.  But  their  crime  rate  is 
comparable  with  and  in  some  instances 
higher  than  that  of  Washington,  D.C. 
There  are  many  serious  reasons  why  a 
high  crime  rate  exists  In  Washington, 
D.C,  but  the  presence  of  the  Mallory 
rule  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  As 
this  magnificent  article  by  Mr.  Barth 
points  out,  the  Mallory  rule  applies  to  a 
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number  of  cases  In  which  a  con- 
has  been  extracted  from  a  per- 
who  has  never  had  the  op- 
portunijty  and  guarantee  of  being  ar- 
until  he  has  been  subjected,  first, 
third-degree,   police   state 
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Senate  is  about  to  adjourn  sine 
is  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  that 
will  have  adjourned  sine  die 
Congress   adopting    a   "court- 
bill  that  seeks  to  repeal   the 
rule.    I  shall  offer  no  apologies 
Innate  or  the  country  for  the  part 
slayed  those  four  or  five  times  in 
(That   I   could   to   block   such   a 
bill.    I  shall  be  back  at 
fort  next  January, 
continue  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  guarantee  to  the  American 
hat,  so  far  as  Federal  oflBcers  are 
,  when  the  hand  of  a  Federal 
officer  is  put  on  a  person's 
that   ofificer   shall    take   him 
to  a  committing  magistrate, 
what  the  Mallory  rule  requires. 
ifBcer  has  probable  cause  for  ar- 
a  person,  he  does  not  have  to 
ibout  his  being  committed.    But 
not  have  probable  cause  for 
,  he  has  no  right  to  take  the 
into  a  police  jail  and  abuse  him, 
him,  and  third-degree  him 
]  lany  hours  as  it  may  take  to  get 
types  of  people  to  break  down 
things  they  did  or  did  not  do 
vH)late  the  precious  constitutional 
of  the  presumption  of  inno- 
That  presumption  of  innocence 
ibuch  a  procedural  right  of  the 
IS  it  is  of  the  innocent,  because 
presumption  places  the  burden  upon 
to  prove  guilt,  not  the  burden 
arrested  to  prove  innocence, 
im  highly  pleased  that,  once  more, 
is  about  to  adjourn  sine  die 
vmanimous  decision  of  the  Su- 
Uourt  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  still  protected.    I  renew  my 
,  as  I  close  my  comment  on  the 
rule,  by  saying  that  it  is  my  view 
due  course  of  time  a  set  of  facts 
so  presented   to   the   Supreme 
the  United  States  that  no  other 
can  emanate  from  that  body, 
I  believe  that  arresting  a  person 
arraigning  him  forthwith  is  un- 
and  constitutes  a  violation 
process.    That  question  has  not 
4irectly  passed  upon  yet  by  the 
Court.    In  my  judgment,  even- 
iiat  issue  win  be  raised.    In  my 
,  if  It  is  raised,  only  one  decision 
because  a  person  is  en- 
as  a  freeman  or  a  freewoman, 
t  rrested,  to  have  a  judicial  officer. 
p  )liceman,  determine  whether  he  or 
io  be  interned.    One  Is  entitled  to 

without  delay. 

interesting  to  note  how  prosecut- 

are  slowly  but  surely  coming 

the  soundness  of  the  position 

senior  Senator  from  Oregon.    I 

gif&tified  at  the  number  of  city  at- 

from  all  over  the  coimtry.  North 

Sduth,  East  and  West,  who  attended 

meeting  in  Portland,  and  who  came 

following  my  lecture  the  other 
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noon  and  said.  "It  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  come  to  this  point  of  view  because  of 
the  practicalities  and  the  kind  of  people 
involved  we  deal  with.  But  we  cannot 
deny  the  major  premise  that  arrested 
persons  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
cedural protections  afforded  them  under 
the  Mallory  rule." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair".  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  reminds  us  of  the  role  he 
has  always  played  in  the  effort  to  "hold 
the  fort"  against  those  who  would  set 
aside  the  Mallory  rule. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  been  struck, 
as  I  have  been  struck,  by  an  almost  con- 
sistent and  predictable  pattern,  that 
those  who  react  vigorously  against  the 
evilii  of  the  police  state  and  caution  that 
we  do  not  have  enou^rh  policemen — uni- 
formed and  plainclothes  men — to  secure 
us  acainst  efforts  to  bring  about  a  police 
state,  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who 
argue  that  the  Mallory  rule  is  wrong. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  a  rule  of  thumb 
that  the  distinction  between  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  police  state  is  precisely  the 
right  which  the  Mallory  rule  insists  shall 
be  accorded  to  all  persons. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  so  right.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  The  proponents  of 
abolishing  the  Mallory  rule  forget  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Our  forefathers  fought 
agairist  the  police  state  methods  of  the 
British  Crown,  the  kangaroo  court  sys- 
tem of  the  British  Crown,  the  arbitrary 
power  given  to  an  arresting  officer  under 
the  British  Crown.  How  easy  it  is  for 
them  to  forget  that. 

Yet,  when  we  are  fighting  to  preserve 
the  Mallory  rule,  we  are  fif^hting  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  great  guarantees  over 
which  our  constitutional  forefathers 
fought  a  revolution  in  order  to  maintain 
and  preserve  it  for  us. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  placed  another 
lecture  on  this  subject  in  the  Record.  I 
plead  guilty  to  having  stolen  sections 
from  his  earlier  lectures  for  my  own  use. 
I  know  that  in  the  months  which  remain 
I  shall  probably  be  stealing  some  sections 
from  this  latest  lecture  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  never  steals  an>i;hing  from  me. 
If  I  ever  make  a  comment  which  he  be- 
lieves is  useful  to  him,  I  am  the  one  who 
is  complimented  and  honored  by  his  use 
of  it. 


LAW  DEANS  CRITICIZE  SENATOR 
GOLDWATERS  STAND  ON  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  September  17,  en- 
titled "Law  Deans  Rap  Barry  on  Court." 


October  2 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artid. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ria^ 
as  follows:  «*«>»», 

Law  Deans  Rap  Barrt  on  Cot^t 

Five  law  school  deans  have  termed  Senati. 
Barry  Goldwater's  criticism  of  the  SunrttM 
Court  "111-lnfonned  and  dangerous"^! 
Democratic  National  Committee  said  Jm! 
terday.  "•* 

The  five  deans.  In  a  statement  made  puh. 
He  by  the  committee,  said  the  charg^i  b* 
the  Republican  presidential  candidate  "bj 
Ing  either  careless  or  uninformed.  Irrespon- 
sibly obscure  the  real  Issue." 

Such  attacks,  the  statement  said,  "do  seri- 
ous disservice  to  law  and  order  in  a  tlml 
when  both  depend  largely  upon  voluntary 
respect  for  Judicial  decisions.  Those  attacki 
seem  to  us  Ill-informed  and  dangerous  •  •  • 

"We  are  deeply  disturbed  not  only  by  the 
particular  attacks  but  about  the  manner  In 
which  Senator  Goldwater  apparently  seeki 
to  make  a  political  issue  of  the  very  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
is  defenseless  since  it  must,  quite  properly 
stay  outside  the  arena  of  political  contra 
versy.  It  Is  therefore  an  inviting  target  for 
irresponsible  criticism,  but  a  most  inappro- 
priate one." 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  said 
the  law  school  deans  making  the  statement 
were  Jefferson  B.  Fordham,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Richard  C.  Maxwell,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles:  Vernon  X. 
Miller,  Catholic  University;  Eugene  V.  Ro«- 
tow,  Yale  University,  and  Henry  Brandls. 
Jr.,  dean  emeritus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  justices  in  the  Washington 
area  in  recent  years,  and  now  retired,  is 
Judge  Henry  W.  Edgerton.  He  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  me.  His  opin- 
ions over  the  years  have  been  brilliant 
and  scholarly. 

Recently,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  opening  sentence  of 
which  I  read: 

I  have  retired  from  regular  active  service 
as  a  circuit  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit 
and  am  interested  In  apportionment  only  u 
a  citizen. 

Judge  Edgerton  proceeds  to  give  a  con- 
cise account  of  his  views  on  the  recent 
apportionment  issue  which  plagued  the 
Senate  for  several  weeks.  He  has  set 
forth  in  his  letter  the  major  arguments 
that  I  sought  to  present  in  my  legal  argu- 
ments on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  op- 
position not  only  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, but  also  to  the  substitutes  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  As  Senators  know, 
there  was  not  a  substitute  offered  that 
did  not  seek  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  FedenU 
courts.  I  thought  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing arguments  In  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute was  that  the  last  substitute  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court  because  it  really  con- 
stituted only  Instructions  to  the  lower 
Federal  courts. 

Of  course,  the  lower  Federal  courts  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system,  at  the  head  of  which  happens 
to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  So  when  we  seek  to  weaken  the 
lower  Federal  courts  we  automatically 
also  strike  a  blow  at  the  Supreme  Court 
itself. 
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an  ilthough  some  of  my  friends  are 
Jiooy  about  the  fact  that  I  opposed 
SSSbstitutes,  although  they  were  de- 
"^«H  to  have  me  with  them  in  opposi- 
*^  to  the  Dirksen  amendment  Itself.  I 

«  Tiad  to  have  such  sound  judicial  sup- 
•"XTin  verification  of  my  position  in 
KThistorical  debate— as  Judge  Henry 
f  JSgerton,  in  which  he  sets  forth  in 
Jls  letter  the  arguments  which  I  highly 

*vS-^resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-^to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 

^Jre  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

gsfjlows: 

Apportionment  Tangle 

I  have  retired  from  regular  active  service 
«  »  circuit  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
!1A  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
^am  Uiterested  In  apportionment  only  aa 

*  The  constitution  says  "The  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  courts 
Mthe  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
L  establish."  And  "The  judicial  power 
riiaU  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 
ariging  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  etc.  In  cases  "arising 
under"  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  that 
forbids  a  State  to  deny  to  any  person  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  both  houses  of  a 
State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis  so  that  each  person's  vote 
shall  have  equal  weight  with  every  other 
person's. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bUl  that  would  nullify  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  (1)  forbidding  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  cases  concerning 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures  and  (2) 
forbidding  U.S.  district  courts  to  de- 
cide such  cases  in  the  first  place.  If  this 
bill  were  to  become  law  and  were  observed. 
It  would  remove  such  cases  from  the  "Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States."  Be- 
cause these  are  cases  "arising  under  this 
Constitution,"  Congress  has  no  power  to  do 
w.  For  the  same  reason.  Congress  has  no 
power  to  require  delay  In  such  cases,  as  a 
different  bill  now  pending  In  the  Senate  pro- 
poses to  do. 

The  Constitution  says  "The  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make."  And  Congress  may 
"ordain  and  establish"  Inferior  courts.  But 
these  constitutional  provisions  no  more 
authorize  Congress  to  prevent  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  from  enforcing 
the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  than 
the  same  provisions  authorize  Congress  to 
prevent  the  Judicial  power  from  enforcing 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  or  trial  by 
Jury,  or  any  other  constitutional  right. 

Congress  cannot  nullify  constitutional 
rights  by  the  simple  device  of  forbidding 
U.8.  courts  to  decide  cases  In  which 
these  rights  are  Involved.  Congress  may  re- 
distribute among  U.S.  coiirts  the  Judicial 
power  to  enforce  constitutional  rights,  but 
Congress  cannot  eliminate  or  reduce  that 
power.  The  Constitution,  like  other  docu- 
ments must  be  read  as  a  whole. 

The  constitutional  grant  to  U.S. 
courts  of  the  Judicial  power  to  decide  all 
cases  "arising  under  this  Constitution"  Is 
not  subject  to  any  implicit  proviso  to  the 
effect:  provided  Congress  la  willing.  The 
constitutional  grant  to  Congress  of  the  leg- 
islative power  to  determine  what  questions 
may  be  decided  by  what  courts  is  subject 
to  an  Implicit  proviso  to  tha  effect:  pro- 


vided, that  the  Judicial  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  upon  U.S.  covirts  may  not 
be  abridged." 

Henbt  W.  Edgerton. 
Washington, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  before 
he  leaves  that  subject? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Not  to  comment  on  the 
prudence  or  tactics  employed  to  defeat 
the  efforts  to  instruct  mildly  or  directly 
the  structures  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
or  just  the  district  courts,  but  paren- 
thetically, I  believe  that  the  tactics  used 
prove  that  we  were  not  imprudent  in  the 
course  we  took.  So  long  as  we  are  going 
to  end  this  session  with  comments  on 
what  we  have  not  done  in  the  Senate, 
would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
could  take  pride — and  I  believe  proper 
pride — in  being  conscious  that  the  emo- 
tional reaction  to  the  so-called  prayer 
cases  has  not  caused  Congress  to  panic 
to  the  point  that  some  had  led  us  to  be- 
lieve would  happen. 

Mr.    MORSE.    I    am    delighted    at 
everything  we  have  done  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  "court-busting"  bill.    I 
am  only  sorry  that  we  did  not  lay  the 
Dirksen   amendment   on   the   table.     I 
shall  never  be  convinced  that  we  could 
not  have  done  so  if  my  good,  liberal 
friends  had  only  rallied  in  support  of  the 
motion,  because  I  believe  that  it  could 
have  been  passed — it  might  have  taken 
another  day  or  two — ^but  it  would  have 
been  worth  it.     It  would  have   made 
pleasant  reading  for  the  legal  research 
student  in  some  law  school  writing  a 
term  paper  on  the  reapportionment  issue 
in  this  session  of  Congress  when  he  went 
through  the  record  on  the  substitute  pro- 
posal. 


THE     WASHINGTON,     D.C.,     POLICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  recently  pub- 
lished in  Roll  Call,  entitled  "The  Wash- 
ington Police — A  Matter  of  Personal 
Privilege." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Washington  Police — A  Matter  of  Per- 
sonal  Privilege 


(By  Sidney  Yudlan) 
This    newspaper    has    won    testimonials 
throughout  the  Nation  for  calling  attention 
to  Washington's   growing  crime  wave  long 
before  It  became  fashionable. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with  Police 
Chief  Murray  and  others,  we  editorialized 
for  changes  In  existing  laws  which,  according 
to  the  police,  hampered  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat crime  In  the  District. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  criminals  were  af- 
forded too  great  an  advantage  over  the  police 
under  restricting  regulations.  Senator 
Watne  Morse  and  many  outstanding  lawyers 
disagreed  with  us.  We  contend  that.  In 
theory,  their  advocacy  of  more  protection  for 
the  accused  was  fine,  but  that  in  practice  It 
led  to  a  perpetuation  of  crime. 

It  Is  amazing  how  personal  experience  can 
produce  the  facts  to  change  one's  convictions 
where  millions  of  words  have  failed. 


Prcan  personal  experience  with  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  more — not  less — ^protection  is 
needed  for  the  District  citizen  against  mis- 
handling by  some  of  the  police. 

I  have  always  respected  the  police  in  my 
hometown  (Connecticut)  and  In  the  various 
places  I  have  lived  and  worked  as  a  news- 
paperman. I  am  not  a  criminal  or  a  law- 
breaker, and  the  respect  has  been  mutual. 

After  15  years  In  the  District  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  elements  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  engage  In  pvmltlve  activity, 
harassment,  and  degradation  as  well  as  down- 
right Illegal  practices. 

In  the  15  years  I  have  been  here  as  an 
assistant  to  a  Congressman  and  editor-pub- 
lisher of  the  congressional  newspaper.  I  have 
never  appeared  at  police  headquarters  for 
anything  more  than  paying  parking  tickets. 
I  have  never  had  a  moving  violation  or 
anything  more  serious  than  parking  in  an 
alley. 

Because  my  auto  has  been  rifled  so  many 
times.  I  developed  the  habit  of  parking  on 
a  corner  in  front  of  my  apartment  window. 
There  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  it  throughout 
the  night,  since,  under  police  protection  I 
have  lost  foxir  brand  new  tires,  two  hubcaps, 
all  of  my  sister's  sxxmmer  clothing,  several 
s\iits.  myriad  shirts,  two  radio  aerials,  and 
various  other  articles  I  cannot  recall.  An- 
other good  reason  for  parking  close  to  my 
apartment.  Is  the  fear  of  treading  the  streets 
at  night.  Since  I  work  late  several  nights 
during  the  week,  the  chances  of  being 
mugged,  stabbed,  or  robbed  are  minimized  by 
reducing  the  space  I  have  to  cover  before 
entering  the  safety  of  my  home. 

Since  my  articles  on  District  crime  (actu- 
ally written  to  aid  the  police)  I  have  been 
attracting  parking  tickets  whenever  there 
was  the  slightest  excuse.  Over  the  years, 
I  would  guess  I  have  received  between  50 
and  75  tickets  for  parking.  Many  have  been 
paid,  some  have  been  "fixed."  at  least  $300 
h£is  been  added  to  the  District  coffers  for 
little  or  no  reason. 

Hints  had  been  dropped  that  the  police 
were  "out  to  get  me." 

This  week,  my  experiences  with  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  confirmed  that  rumor.  For 
the  first  time  In  my  life  I  am  In  fear  of  the 
police.  Suppose  I  should  have  an  accident, 
or  happen  to  be  on  the  scene  of  a  crime? 
What  protection  would  I  have  against  the 
authority  of  an  officer  or  officers  breathing 
the  fire  of  vendetta? 

Last  Tuesday  afternoon  I  left  my  office  for 
a  business  luncheon.  I  walked  to  my  apart- 
ment to  pick  up  my  car.  It  was  parked  in 
front  of  my  apartment,  legally  within  the 
white  line  denoting  40  feet  from  the  corner. 
There  was  a  car  parked  in  back  of  It.  I  de- 
cided to  leave  It  and  take  a  taxi. 

That  evening,  after  working  In  the  office. 
I  walked  home  for  dinner.  I  saw  a  motor- 
cycle policeman  sitting  In  the  space  behind 
my  car.  Watching  from  my  apartment  win- 
dow. I  saw  a  Metropolitan  Police  tow  truck 
arrive  on  the  scene.  The  officer  directed  him 
to  my  car.  The  tow  truck  pushed  my  car 
back,  far  over  the  white  line.  I  saw  the  offi- 
cer go  to  the  front  of  my  car  and  examine 
the  fender.  Then.  Just  before  the  car  was 
towed  away,  he  placed  a  ticket  on  the  car. 

With  the  pressures  of  deadline  and  the 
Labor  Day  weekend,  I  did  not  get  to  the 
police  headquarters  until  the  following  week. 
There  I  was  told  that  I  had  six  parking 
tickets  outstanding,  and  the  most  current 
one  made  It  seven. 

District  regulations  forbid  the  tmpoTind- 
Ing  of  a  car  for  traffic  violation  unless  the 
auto  Is,  at  the  time  of  Impounding,  parked 
Illegally.  Mine  was  not,  but  the  officer  made 
sure  it  was.    Besides,  I  was  given  a  ticket 

for  it.  ^     ^ 

After  paying  $10  per  ticket,  I  asked  where 
my  car  was  located.    After  more  than  an 
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there,  we  noticed  what  looked  like 

tlBcarded    autos,    minus    wheels, 

and  tope.    Only  one  auto  in 

was  In  the  assortment — mine. 

attetidant  told  me  It  had  arrived  on 

ipparently     towed    miles     away 

negotiating  for  Its  release. 

the  front   fender,   which   had 

thoroughly  repaired  and  repainted  that 

fo  md  a  deep  gash  where  the  tow 

l^ged  Into  it.    On  the  windshield 

painted  a  series  of  large  num- 

to  rub  off. 
story  Is  why  I  have  used  this 
point  of  personal  privilege.    I  am 
^dowed  with  a  good  reputation 
job.     If  this  can  happen  to 
muat  persons  with  less  recourse 
to  if  for  some  reason  the  Metro- 
e  are  "out  to  get  him?" 
hope  the  Ckingress  will  strongly 
removing  any  regulations  guar- 
p^otectlon  for  District  citizens.    I 
MORSZ  in  asking  for  an  account- 
Metropolitan  Police  in  regards 

of  all  citizens. 

article  is  concerned  with  the 

Division   of  the  Metropolitan  Police 

bqlleve  that  those  charged  with  Its 

cannot  thoroughly  be  absolved. 
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EARLY    RETIREMENT    FOR    AMERI- 
CAN WORKERS 

Mr.  MOtlSK  Mr.  President,  a  former 
legislatlTe  assistant  of  mine,  Mr.  Merton 
C.  Bemst  in,  now  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yf  le  University  Law  School,  and 
In  my  judi  ment  one  of  the  brilliant  young 
legal  scho  ars  of  this  country,  has  recent- 
ly written  a  book  on  the  subject  of  union 
pensions  t  nd  welfare  funds.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  i  cholarly  and  sound  analyses  of 
this  whole  field  of  pension  retirement  and 
welfare  f v  nds  which  has  been  written  to 
date. 

In  the  J  ew  Republic  of  recent  date,  an 
article  wi5  written  by  Mr.  Merton  C. 
Bernstein  which  reflects  creditably  upon 
his  schola  rship,  entitled,  "The  Push  for 
Early  Ret  rement." 

I  ask  un  einimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  pr  nted  in  the  Ricord,  together 
with  anot  ler  one  written  by  him,  pub- 
lished in  rhe  Nation  for  June  15,  1964, 
entitled,  'The  Pension  Mirage." 

There  I  eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  orde:  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

[From  tl  e  New  Republic,  Aug.  22,  1964] 

THS  ]  ^SH  POR  Bablt  Retoiemsnt 

(]  »y  Merton  C.  Bernstein) 

The  UA'V  7  this  summer  will  ask  the  auto 
companies  for  optional  "early  retirement" 
with  full  I  eneflts  at  age  60,  and  compulsory 
retirement  at  age  65  Instead  of  the  present 
68.  Other  unions  are  following  the  leader. 
Demands  t  3  lower  the  social  security  retire- 
ment age  o  60  are  growing  more  Insistent. 
Optional  i  arller  retirement  often  In  prac- 
tice is  fori  ed  on  older  workers  by  younger 
workers;  s  nee  retirement  at  age  62,  with 
reduced  be  leflts,  became  available  under  so- 
cial secum  y,  many  men  between  62  and  66 
have  founc  such  pressure  Irresistible. 

This  drii  e  to  push  out  the  elderly  to  pro- 
tect Jobs  f<  r  the  young  (really  those  In  their 
middle  yea  rs)  comes  from  the  rank  and  file. 


Yet  it  is  questionable  that  for  every  forced 
retirement  a  job  will  open  up  for  younger 
workers.  Some  employers  are  willing  to  de- 
fer an  employee's  separation  until  he  reaches 
retirement;  when  he  leaves,  the  Job  is 
blanked.  One  utility  company  reports  that 
It  filled  only  one  out  of  eight  Jobs  vacated 
by  retirees:  It  Introduced  new  devices  to 
coincide  with  retirements. 

The  supply  of  workers  in  their  prime  work- 
ing years — between  30  and  45 — will  grow  pro- 
portionally smaller  over  the  next  several 
years,  because  of  the  lower  birth  rates  of  the 
depression  years.  Therefore  these  people 
should  be  in  greater  demand  by  employers. 

The  cost  of  benefits  for  early  retirees  is 
high.  The  same  money  could  be  better  spent 
to  promote  more  adequate  retirement  pro- 
tection and  greater  Job  security.  The  cost 
for  private  pension  plans  would  vary  con- 
siderably, depending  upon  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  employees.  For  one  group  ana- 
lyzed by  me,  normal  retirement  age  of  65 
would  be  about  25  percent  more  expensive 
than  age  68.  According  to  one  union  esti- 
mate, reducing  retirement  age  to  60  from  65 
would  increase  plan  costs  50  percent.  For 
some  plans  the  differential  would  be  even 
greater.  And  a  reduction  of  retirement  age 
to  60  under  social  security  might  require  a 
payroll  tax  Increase  of  1  full  percent  of 
covered  payroll.  In  addition  to  the  present 
9V4  percent  which  is  equally  shared  by  em- 
ployer and  employee.  I.e.,  a  boost  of  better 
than  10  percent. 

Exiling  the  elderly  from  their  work  while 
they  still  are  able  and  willing  to  do  their 
Jobs  inflilcts  a  great  psychological  wound  as 
well  as  hxxrting  them  financially.  This  may 
explain  why  a  high  proportion  of  older  work- 
ers declare  that  they  want  to  keep  working 
past  65,  but  that  most  of  those  out  of  work 
after  65  tell  interviewers  that  they  are  not 
well  enough  to  work.  Not  only  Is  status  de- 
stroyed, but  the  whole  pattern  of  social  life 
is  disrupted  with  loss  of  a  Job,  because  the 
work  place  also  provides  a  man's  closest 
companions  and  many  of  his  leisure  activ- 
ities. 

Exile  from  the  job  also  results  in  financial 
demotion;  economic  want  becomes  more 
severe  as  the  years  go  by.  We  have  yet  to 
realize  the  need  in  which  most  retirees  live. 
Just  consider  that  the  average  retiree's  so- 
cial security  benefit  is  $80  for  men  and  $120 
for  couples — which  means  that  perhaps  half 
of  the  13  million  retirees  and  their  survi- 
vors over  65  draw  less.  Nor  do  private  pen- 
islons  help  many  of  them.  Moreover,  private 
plan  benefits  generally  are  quite  modest. 
Even  the  relatively  opulent  steelworker  and 
autoworker  plans  provide  (with  social  secu- 
rity benefits)  less  than  half  the  retiree's 
former  earnings.  Who  wants  to  try  to  live 
on  less  than  half  his  current  Income?  Little 
wonder  that  about  two  out  of  three  elderly 
persons  live  below  the  poverty  level — as  com- 
pared with  one  one  out  of  five  in  the  popula- 
tion at  large. 

The  earlier  we  retire  people  the  sooner 
they  will  fall  below  the  poverty  level  be- 
catise  their  fixed  benefits  are  eroded  by  In- 
flation, their  earning  power  Is  diminished 
by  age.  and  the  benefits  themselves  must  be 
smaller  than  they  would  be  If  retirement 
age  was  higher.  This  Is  obviously  so  be- 
cause most  plans  pay  in  proportion  to  length 
of  service,  therefore  any  amount  of  money 
available  for  retirement  income  will  provide 
smaller  benefits  for  each  year,  if  these  must 
be  paid  out  for  more  years.  Moreover,  under 
private  plans,  where  earnings  on  pension 
fund  principal  often  generate  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  benefit,  the  earlier  the  benefit  is 
drawn  the  shorter  is  its  period  of  earning. 
Not  only  will  most  of  the  unemployed  aged 
live  miserably,  many  will  be  financial  bur- 
dens to  their  children  or  their  communities. 
Pretty   clearly,    their   consumer   purchasing 


power  will  be  weak  at  a  time  when  the  scon 
omy  needs  all  the  effective  consumers  it^ 
get.  **■ 

Older  jobseekers,  who  according  to  ths 
E>epartment  of  Labor  already  account  tat% 
disproportionately  high  amount  of  chronic 
unemployment  among  displaced  men,  will  bt 
given  yet  another  handicap.  Employing 
them  will  be  yet  more  expensive  If  they  m\ur[ 
be  retired  earlier,  because  of  the  increassd 
pension  costs.  Moreover,  retraining  them 
will  be  even  less  worth  while  becaxise  tb« 
costs,  often  high,  wUl  be  amortized  over  s 
shorter  period  of  work. 

Better  use  can  be  made  of  whatever 
amounts  are  won  for  retirement  programs  Jn 
collective  bargaining  and  from  Congress. 

Underlying  the  proposal  for  earlier  retire- 
ment Is  the  notion  that  it  is  better  to  unem- 
ploy  an  older  worker  with  a  regular  source 
of  Income  (social  security  and  perhaps  pen- 
sion as  well)  rather  than  a  younger  worker 
with  larger  family  responsibilities  and  with- 
out the  substitute  income  source.  Thia 
overestimates  the  income  available  to  tlie 
older  Jobless  person.  In  more  and  more 
States,  he  does  not  receive  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  if  getting  a  private 
pension  benefit.  Also  younger  workers 
usually  will  have  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  which  usually  will  exceed 
the  combined  social  security  and  private 
pension  benefits  of  a  comparable  retiree, 
though  unemployment  compensation  runs 
out  after  a  specified  number  of  weeks, 
usually  26. 

The  younger  unemployed  person  is  more 
employable  than  the  older.  He  is  more  re- 
tralnable  because  of  generally  superior  edu- 
cation and  often  superior  learning  power. 
For  those  now  in  their  fifties  and  sixties  a 
full  high  school  education  was  a  rarity;  for 
younger  workers  it  was  a  commonplace.  The 
costs  of  training  younger  workers  represent 
a  better  investment  because  they  can  be  at 
their  new  work  for  longer. 

WHn.E  THE  GETTING  IS  GOOD 

In  contrast,  where  employment  opportu- 
nities are  shrinking  and  earlier  retirement 
permits  younger  workers  to  stay  on  their 
present  but  tenuous  jobs  longer,  many  may 
last  only  long  enough  to  reach  the  age  at 
which  reemplojrment  and  retraining  oppor- 
tunities are  less  promising — a  category  which 
today  sets  in  at  age  45  or  even  lower.  In 
other  words,  what  I  suggest  is  that  younger 
employees  should  get  out  of  unpromising  job 
situations  while  the  getting  is  good. 

Rather  than  unemploy  the  (not-so)  elderly 
workers,  our  efforts  should  be  upon  retrain- 
ing the  young,  possibly  even  before  they  be- 
come unemployed,  in  the  many  new  skills 
for  which  there  is  a  demand.  Retraining 
subsistence  allowances  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  are  limited  to 
the  State's  average  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  which  are  pretty  low  espe- 
cially when  compared  to  the  regular  wages  of 
those  with  good  jobs — the  kind  of  worker 
being  talked  about  here.  Special  retraining 
allowances  attractive  enough  to  prevent  lo« 
of  earnings  would  be  necessary  to  persuade 
younger  workers  to  leave  well-paying  jobs 
to  undertake  training  for  new  skills.  Of 
course,  some  such  employees  might  be  on 
layoff.  Even  with  many  of  them,  training 
allowances  would  have  to  be  far  more  sub- 
stantial than  they  are  today  for  them  to  de- 
cide to  train  for  a  different  Job  and,  in  ef- 
fect, concede  that  their  chances  of  recall  to 
the  old  were  gone;  understandably,  workers 
do  this  very  reluctantly. 

There  are  supjiosed  to  be  several  hundred 
thousand  highly  skilled  jobs  going  begging; 
it  is  difficult  to  train  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled for  many  of  these  tasks,  but  many 
highly  skilled  employees  would  fit  the  bill. 
If  we  were  to  enable  and  Induce  promising 
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«-«•  oeople,  both  unemployed  and  em- 
'""^tottain  for  those  jobs,  we  would 
^Ji^'t  more  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
*^lt^h  are  in  demand  (that's  why  the 
1^  are  open);  greater  status  and  financial 
^,ritv  for  older  employees;  and  well-paying 
JJJ^which  are  relatively  secure  for  younger 

'^^  an  arrangement  assumes  that  some 
«/  the  auite  prodigious  amounts  required  for 
-riier  retirement  (both  under  private  plans 
nd  social  security)  would  be  devoted  to 
Mffher  retraining  benefits  and,  in  some  cases, 
"?"  expensive  and  longer  training  for  the 
rnuneer  transferring  workers.  That  should 
i«i«  a  substantial  surplus  for  making  Im- 
nrovements  in  the  benefits  and  protection 
^rded  to  those  who  retire  at  the  older  ages. 
Xbeie  the  first  order  of  business  is  to  boost 
Social  security  benefits  above  their  prevailing 
heiow-subslstence  levels,  especially  for  wid- 
ows-many quite  aged— for  whom  the  aver- 
age benefit  Is  less  than  $60  a  month. 

our  private  pension  system  also  stands 
In  need  of  basic  improvement,  indeed  some 
nrofound  redesigning.  Obviously  widows— 
Kpecially  older  ones — are  in  urgent  need  of 
a  supplement  to  their  social  security  bene- 
jlt—only  a  bare  handful  of  plans  provide  one. 
Hat  plans  provide  paltry  death  benefits  for 
pirrivors  of  those  workers  who  die  before 
rttchlng  retirement  age.  Benefits  for  such 
younger  widows  (many  not  eligible  for  any 
social  security  benefits)  and  children  should 
also  receive  high  priority. 

Under  the  typical  private  pension  plans 
most  employees  separated  from  their  jobs 
lose  the  entire  value  of  their  pension  cred- 
its—they  might  Just  as  well  have  never  been 
under  a  plan.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that 
eligibility  depends  upon  retiring  while  still 
employed  by  the  company  or,  if  separated 
before  that,  having  had  service  with  that 
company  of  10  or  15  years  and  reaching  age 
45  or  40;  conditions  not  met  by  most  who 
leave  or  are  put  out  of  their  Jobs.  Plans 
should  enable  most  separated  employees  to 
take  with  them  at  least  some  of  the  value 
represented  by  their  earned  credits — the  more 
the  better — so  that  when  they  reach  retire- 
ment their  resources  will  be  more  adequate  to 
provide  a  standard  of  living  of  decency. 
(Such  arrangements,  known  as  "vesting," 
could  be  facilitated  by  a  national  private 
pension  clearinghouse,  a  proposal  to  which 
I  devote  a  substantial  part  of  my  book.) 

|Prom  the  Nation,  June  15,  1964] 

The  Pension  Mirage 

(By  Merton  C.  Bernstein) 

In  the  war  that  has  been  declared  on  pov- 
erty, scant  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
economy's  veterans — the  retirees  and  those 
about  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  ranlM  of 
the  employed.  We  had  better  look  to  their 
problems  soon  because,  behind  the  crisis  of 
unemployment,  another  crisis  is  building. 
Whenever  automation  displaces  workers, 
whenever  a  plant  lays  off  hordes  of  workers 
or  a  whole  company  shuts  down,  the  workers 
not  only  lose  their  jobs,  but  a  high  propor- 
tion of  them  also  see  their  expected  retire- 
ment savings  wiped  out.  This  happens  be- 
cause private  pension  plans  are  out  of  phase 
with  changing  patterns  of  employment. 

For  example,  when  Studebaker,  after  40 
years  of  operation,  closed  its  last  plant  in  the 
United  States,  the  sudden  unemployment  of 
Its  several  thousand  workers  made  headlines 
across  the  country.  Unreported  was  the  sec- 
ond tragedy:  the  disappearance  of  the  ex- 
pected retirement  savings  of  more  than  five 
out  of  six  employees  still  on  the  payroll. 
Simply  stated,  the  Studebaker  pension  fund, 
limited  to  this  one  company,  had  insufficient 
money  to  meet  the  valid  claims  built  up  over 
decades  of  service.  Luckily,  there  was 
enough   in   the   account   for   those   already 
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retired  and  for  another  1,100  who  were  be- 
yond 60  and  immediately  eligible  for  retire- 
ment. Of  the  remaining  5,700  employees, 
the  bulk— 3,900 — were  older  than  40  and 
had  worked  more  than  10  years  for  Stude- 
baker. This  group  was  entitled  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan  to  the  "vesting"  of  their 
credits;  that  is,  a  legally  binding  promise  to 
pay  a  man,  at  65,  benefits  in  accordance 
with  his  term  of  service.  Vesting  is  intended 
to  protect  those  who,  having  earned  sub- 
stantial credits  In  a  retirement  plan,  may 
leave  the  company  or  be  dismissed  before 
reafehing  retirement  age.  Unfortunately,  at 
Studebaker,  as  Is  common,  the  obligation 
was  limited  to  the  resources  of  the  fund, 
which  ran  dry  meeting  the  claims  of  retirees. 
Hence  the  ottier  long-service  employees  lost 
both  job  and  expected  pension  savings;  and, 
of  course,  so  did  the  other  1.800  workers  who 
were  not  yet  40. 

This  is  story  is  being  repeated  across  the 
Nation  when  plants  close  or  lay  off  their 
workers  because  of  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology, defense  emphasis,  export  markets 
and  consumer  patterns.  Sometimes  pension 
credits  mean  nothing  because  the  cupboard 
is  bare — as  with  the  Packard  shutdown  in 
Detroit  a  few  years  ago.  More  often,  dis- 
placed workers  lose  pension  credits  because 
their  plans  do  not  contain  vesting  provisions 
or  because  the  qualifying  conditions  are  too 
stringent. 

We  have  yet  to  awaken  to  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  financial  pickle  of  the  elderly — 
who  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  con- 
stitute an  ever  larger  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. At  present,  more  than  17  million 
Americans  have  reached  65,  the  arbitrary 
age  at  which  our  social  security  system  and 
most  private  pension  plans  permit  retire- 
ment with  full  benefits.  Ever  since  World 
War  I,  the  working  life  of  the  average 
American  has  been  getting  shorter,  while  the 
average  lifespan  has  been  lengthening. 
Pension  plans  have  established  a  retirement 
age  for  many  enterprises,  and  often  It  Is 
compulsory.  So  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  aged 
will  have  Jobs;  yet  they  will  be  living  longer 
than  people  have  in  the  past. 

On  what  will  they  live?  The  mainstay 
of  most  retirees  and  their  widows  is  social 
security,  as  the  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance program  has  come  to  be  known. 
Despite  a  series  of  major  improvements  that 
began  in  1950,  social  seciirlty  benefits,  if 
not  supplemented,  maintain  people  In  a 
style  to  which  none  of  us  wishes  to  become 
accustomed.  Retired  workers  receive  from 
OASI  an  average  of  about  $76  a  month  ($80 
for  men  and  $60  for  women ) ;  couples  aver- 
age $125  (a  husband  and  wife  over  65  re- 
ceive 1.5  times  the  husband's  primary  bene- 
fit) .  Alas,  widows  average  but  $58  a 
month — or  a  not  so  grand  total  of  $696  a 
year. 

Because  social  security  benefits  In  the 
1940's  were  so  inadequate — far  below  even 
today's  modest  scale — unions  began  to  bar- 
gain hard  for  employer-financed  pension 
plans  as  part  of  the  wage-  and  working- 
condition  package.  Starting  in  World  War 
II,  and  more  markedly  since  the  onset  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  plans  have  multi- 
plied. They  were  facilitated  for  employers 
by  favorable  tax  treatment  and  the  phe- 
nomenal increases  in  value  and  earnings  of 
the  stock  in  which  more  and  more  of  the 
pension  funds  became  invested.  So  today,  it 
Is  estimated — unfortunately  no  one  really 
knows — that  something  more  than  43,000 
plans  with  assets  greater  than  $66  billion 
"cover"  perhaps  23  million  working  people. 
(Of  course,  that's  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
43  million  nonfarm  employees  who  work 
full  time,  and  the  figure  rises  to  80  million 
if  seasonal  workers  are  Included.) 

But  being  covered  carries  no  assurance  of 
receiving  a  pension.  Approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  employees  covered  are  in  single - 


employer  plans  which  condition  pension 
eligibility  upon  retirement  at  65  after  long 
service  with  the  company,  alternatively, 
vesting  is  available  to  employees  separated 
from  a  Job  if  they  are  over  age  40  or  45,  and 
if  they  have  worked  continuously  for  that 
one  company  for  10  or  15  years.  The  catch 
is  that  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy 
keep  people  moving  in  and  out  of  jobs  by  the 
millions.  Nor  Is  the  seniority  enjoyed  by 
many  older  workers  a  sure  defense  against 
displacement;  the  category  of  work  to  which 
their  seniority  attaches  may  be  wiped  out. 
Rapid  shifts  in  defense  production  are 
probably  the  most  dramatic  Job  destroyers. 
A  congressional  decision  to  discontinue  a 
plane  or  missile  can  cost  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  in  a  matter  of  months.  Scrapping  the 
Skybolt  missile  caused  one  company  to  lay 
off  1,700  workers  within  days;  2,000  to  3.000 
were  dropped  thereafter.  One  subcontrac- 
tor alone  separated  3,200  employees.  In  the 
aggregate,  these  changes  are  enormous. 
From  a  postwar  high  of  928,000  In  1957,  air- 
craft employment  dropped  to  640,000  in 
1960. 

Technological  change — of  which,  I  suggest, 
we've  seen  only  the  beginning — eats  up  Jobs 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  short  time 
back,  some  evangelists  of  automation  de- 
clared that  Jobs  would  be  made,  not  lost, 
as  it  advanced.  Even  if  that  should  prove 
to  be  true,  new  devices  displace  workers,  and 
not  only  from  factory  Jobs  but  from  service 
and  white-collar  positions. 

Competition  from  overseas,  shifts  In  do- 
mestic tastes,  shifts  in  the  population  profile 
(more  babies,  more  oldsters,  fewer  people  in 
their  middle  years) ,  changes  in  demand  for 
goods  and  services  all  mean  a  shifting  pat- 
tern of  consumption;  that  in  turn  means 
a  high  job  turnover — and  many  lost  pension 
credits.  Technological  developments  often 
make  it  advantageous  for  a  company  to  shut 
down  an  old  plant  and  build  a  new  one 
nearer  markets  or  sources  of  supply.  Such 
shifts  are  facilitated  when  new  techniques 
free  the  employer  from  dependence  on  a 
skilled  labor  supply. 

Some  companies,  usually  under  union  pres- 
sure, consent  to  partial  benefits  for  separated 
employees,  but  the  law  has  yet  to  compel 
such  pa3Tnents.  Without  exception,  the 
courts  tiu-n  down  employee  pleas  to  preserve 
pension  credits  earned  before  a  merger,  mass 
layoff,  or  other  organization  switch.  The 
Judges  usually  do  not  look  beyond  the  precise 
terms  of  the  plans  themselves,  which  rarely 
provide  for  plant  or  unit  shutdowns,  mergers, 
and  the  like.  Coiirts  overlook  the  fact  that 
employer  contributions  to  pension  plans  have 
come  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  by  both 
companies  and  unions — and,  indeed,  by  Con- 
gress in  several  major  pieces  of  legislation — 
as  a  form  of  compensation.  In  effect,  the 
employees  are  denied  part  of  their  pay. 

In  one  such  shutdown  which  went  into 
litigation,  some  10,000  Jobs  were  lost  and 
with  them  all  pension  credits;  even  em- 
ployees who  would  have  reached  retirement 
age  during  the  span  of  the  current  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  (some  with  20  and 
more  years  of  service)  lost  all  the  poten- 
tial value  of  pension  credits.  In  another 
plant  shutdown  case,  employees  within  a 
few  weeks  of  age  65  were  fired,  and  thereby 
lost  all  their  retirement  benefits.  On  occa- 
sion, an  employer  who  shuts  down  recap- 
tures the  use  of  the  funds  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  pensions. 

Obviously,  most  existing  pension  plans  do 
not  fit  rapidly  changing  employment  pat- 
terns; the  courts  are  unimaginative  and 
wooden,  and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  doing  too  little  too  late.  Other  rem- 
edies are  required. 

The  prescriptions  usually  offered  for  Im- 
provement are  vesting — for  long-term,  older 
employees — and  multiemployer  plans.     The 
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trouble]  is   that   large    groups    ot    employ- 

bt    in    mass   layoffs,    do    not    have 

service   (10.  15  or  even  20  years) 

requisite  age    (typically   40,   45   or 

and  55)  to  meet  vesting  conditions. 

r.  vesting  as  now  practiced,  means 

mlnistrative   cost  and   low   benefits 

to  erosion  by  inflation.     And  while 

_^ployer    plans    are    some    Improve- 

1  lecause  an  employee  who  spends  his 

;  life  in  one  indvistry  can  carry  his 

from  one  employer  to  another,  they 

belp  at  all  when  the  Industry  is  de- 

as  the  plight  of  the  mlneworkers  so 

[y  attests. 

employment-based  pension   plans 
into  being  to  supplement  a  sadly 

social    security   retirement    pro- 

Since  1950,  OASI  has  only  Just  kept 
4lth    Inflation.    Hence,    private-plan 
are  still  needed  and  will  con- 
be.     Hence,  also,  they  clearly  re- 
jome    basic    redesigning.     What    we 
1  essence,  is  a  pension  system  which 
in  employee  to  obtain  at  least  some  of 
lie  implicit  in  every  year  of  pension 
he  earns,  and  to  carry  it  with  him 
future    Job.    Although    there    have 
timid    calls    for    "portable    pensions." 
proposals  are  based  upon  the  kind 
_  described,  with  shortcomings  even 
Uiose  sketched. 
What  I  iirge  is  a  national  clearinghouse  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  pension  credits  as 
employ  ees  move  from  Job  to  Job  throughout 
reer.     The  clearinghouse  could  be  op- 
as  an  all-public  or  an  all-private  af- 
iinder  one  of  several  public-private 
-joents.     It    should    offer    a    master 
)lan  for  small  companies,  which  find 
and  costly  to  cover  their  em- 

rarely  do  so.     This  will  become 

of  growing  importance  as  the  serv- 

j.  in  which  small  firms  are  common, 

for  an  ever  larger  portion  of  the 

fbrce. 

letails  of  a  national  scheme  are  com- 

problems  many — but  they  are  all 

managfcable.     To  get  started,  we  need  aware- 

the  problem  and  sufficient  concern  to 

sdlutions.    We  have  lacked  both. 
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MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 

e  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee 

,„  Senate  will  be  confronted  next 

\rith  several  issues,  particularly  in 

with  the  job  losses  caused  by 

,„,  which  will  bring  us  face  to 

.__  problems  of  welfare  funds,  pen- 

■tnd  retirement  funds.    I  am  sure 

^  shall  all  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bern- 

>ecause  he  has  already  done  much 

research  work  for  us. 

bilieve  that  all  we  need  to  do  will 

take  the  mass  of  material  found 

Bernstein's  book  and  use  it  as  the 

to  implement  whatever  proposed 

tion  we  wish  to  enact. 

President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
within  which  certain  construction  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Missouri  on  lands 
conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United  States; 

S.  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  as 
part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit  ol 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control 
project; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
canal  known  as  the  Bay  Head-Manasquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver-Barne- 
gat   Bay  Canal,   to  Point  Pleasant  Canal; 

S.  2968.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120(f) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code;   and 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  California. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity lor  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  er- 
roneously reported  for  certain  engineering 
aids  employed  by  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts   In  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  child-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Resolved  by  the  House  0/  Reweaem.^ 

(the  Senate  concurring) ,  -^kt^^ 
printed  lor  the  use  ol  the  Committee!!!  ^J* 
Judiciary.  House  ol  Representat^^  ?" 
thousand  additional  copies  ol  part  1 '  "t 
migration  Hearings  Belore  Subcommltw?" 
1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv  b 
of  Representatives-;  and  five  thousand  ^aT 
tlonal  copies,  each,  ol  parts  2  and  3  Lb  kI 
printed  concurrently  with  the  publication* 
entitled  "Immigration  Hearings  Belore  Snh! 
committee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  t^ 
Judiciary,  House  ol  Representatives"  Eishh 
eighth  Congress,  second  session.      '  ^^^" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Wu. 
TERs  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  (H.  Con.  Res.  538)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes,  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.) 

At  8  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair ) . 


N  ESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  Eiessage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Housf  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  f(  llowing  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agricv  Iture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequ  ite  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
natlor  al  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  li  93.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Feden  l-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1954  concern- 
ing th  i  interstate  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Great  River  Road; 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  1  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, PARTS  1,  2.  AND  3" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  358)  was  read,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  5.000  additional 
copies  of  "Immigration  Hearings  Before 
Subcommittee  No,  1  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  of  Reprc'^entatlves, 
parts  1.  2,  and  3." 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIBS 
OF  DOCUMENT  ENTITLED  "STDDY 
OF  POPULATION  AND  IMMIGRA- 
TION  PROBLEMS:  POPULATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  C^. 
Res.  364)  was  read,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  an  additional 
1,000  copies  of  the  document  entitled  "Study 
of  Population  and  Immigration  Problems; 
Population   of  the   United   States." 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativti 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  ihall 
be  printed  one  thousand  additional  coplet 
of  the  documents  entitled  "Study  ol  Popu- 
lation and  Immigration  Problems;  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States",  with  llluatn- 
tlons  and  maps,  special  series  1  through  It, 
inclusive,  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  364^  wm 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dto- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12633)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  fromiti 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  10,  11,  12,  31.  39,  45, 
51.  and  63  to  the  bill  and  concuned 
therein,  and  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  W' 
43,  and  60  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 
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.^TPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  196^-CONrERENCE  RE- 
PORT 
jjj   MANSFIELD. 


Mr.  President,  I 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a   message   from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
"IT  two  Houses  on  me  aiiienuineiiws  ui     uiie  eise,  as  tu  uie  exyeiusea  111  Connection     action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
h! Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12633)  mak-     with  any  governmental  program,  it  is  my    Senate  to  House  bill  12633,  which  was 
^ "Tpplemental  appropriations  for  the     view  that  the  financing  thereof  should    read,  as  follows: 

J^,  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for     be  by  direct  appropriation,  out  of  the        Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
^r  nnrooses.    I  ask  uni 


Department  of  Agriculture  to  preclude 
any  recurrence  of  unwarranted  and  tm- 
authorized  proposals  to  transfer  section 
32  funds  for  other  purposes  not  directly 
related  to  its  original  intent. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  clear  record  avail- 


hmit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
**  ito-ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of     able  for  Members  of  Congress,  or  any 
w   ^n  Houses  on  the  amendments  of     one  else,  as  to  the  expenses  in  connectioi 


other  purposes. 


1965,  and  for 
unanimous  con- 


be  by  direct  appropriation,  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Treasury,  rather 


t  for  the  present  consideration  of     than   by    attempts    to    camouflage    the 
!h^  fPDort  cost  of  programs  through  transfer  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re. 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 

the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
•pedings  of  today.)     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
nroceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  my  remarks  briefly  to  that 
portion  of  the  conference  report  which 
relates  to  the  financing  of  the  permanent 
food  stamp  program  that  follows  the 
enactment  of  the  permanent  authoriza- 
tion law  at  this  session. 

I  regret  that  in  the  conference  meet- 
ing between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
conferees  in  connection  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  H.R.  12633, 
the  Senate  conferees  were  unable  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  provision  inserted  imder 
this  head  in  the  appropriations  bill, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  hereafter  appropriations 
under  this  head  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-525. 

That  amendment  was  in  accord  with 
the  authorization  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  present  session,  when  it  en- 
acted a  permanent  food  stamp  program. 

As  one  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  I  wish 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  any  future  requests 
In  a  budget  estimate  to  use  section  32 
funds  for  financing  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  be  vigorously  opposed. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
connection  with  the  conference  report 
reads  as  follows: 

While  Senate  language  prohibiting  the  use 
of  section  32  for  this  purpose  has  been  elimi- 
nated, the  conferees  concur  with  the  intent 
of  such  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  interpret  that  lan- 
guage to  mean  that  the  House  agrees 
with  us  that  vmder  the  provisions  of  the 
authorizing  legislation,  section  32  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  a  welfare  purpose,  but  that,  in- 
stead, general  revenue  funds  should  be 
soused. 

I  believe  that  this  agreement  of  the 
conferees  in  connection  with  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  should  be 
directive  enough  to  the  Department  and 
to  budget-making  officials  outside  the 


permanent  appropriation  funds,  such  as 
section  32. 

Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  section  16  of 
Public  Law  88-525,  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  16.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  In  excess  of  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  not  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966;  and  not  in  excess  of 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1967;  and  not  in  excess  of  such  sum  as 
may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  Congress  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  portion  of 
any  such  appropriation  as  may  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotments 
issued  to  eligible  households  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  charges  paid  by  such  households 
for  such  allotments  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  made  a  part  of  the  separate  accoimt 
created  under  section  7(d)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  Amounts  expended  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered 
amounts  expended  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  agricultural  price  support  pro- 
gram and  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  budget  presentations,  to  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
welfare. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  authorizes  that  the  financing  be  by 
regular  appropriations,  and  specifies  the 
limitations  through  fiscal  1967. 

Second,  section  16(d)  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
program  are  not  considered  price-sup- 
port programs  of)erations,  and  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  Food  Stamp  Act  are  to 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  budget 
presentations  to  relate  to  the  functions 
concerned  with  welfare  and  not  with 
agricultural  support  programs. 

The  action  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee provides  $60  million  for  expenses 
of  the  new  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  pilot 
program  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  wording  of  the 
authorizing  statute  could  not  be  clearer, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
extremely  insistent  from  this  time  for- 
ward that  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  welfare  program  and 
shall  be  financed  as  directed  by  the  au- 
thorization act  out  of  general  revenue 
rather  than  out  of  section  32  funds.  I 
thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 


disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10,  11,  12,  31,  39,  45,  51,  and 
63  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12633)  entitled  "An  Act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  tht 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  tat 
other  purposes",  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  irom  fts 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Isen- 
ate  niunbered  38,  and  conciu-  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  uf  the 
matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  inaert 
the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'defense 
educational  activities,'  $60,750,000.  of  which 
$10,300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non- 
Federal  capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 
$300,000)  to  student  loan  funds.  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  the 
purposes  Included  in  section  301  of  Public 
Law  85-864,  as  amended,  and  for  supervisory 
and  other  services,  and  $3,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance,  and 
counseling:  Provided,  That,  in  lieu  of 
amounts  heretofore  specified,  allotments  for 
grants  to  States  luider  sections  302(a)  and 
305  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
$70,400,000,  allotments  for  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  schools  shaU  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $9,600,000,  and  allotments  under  section 
302(b)  for  supervisory  and  other  services 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $6,000,000: 
Provided  further.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation,  amending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  avaUable  for  "Pay- 
ments to  school  districts"  shall  be  paid  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  agency  there- 
of as  a  result  of  Federal  impact  on  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Coliimbia  during 
fiscal  year  1965." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  40,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following : 

"For  an  additional  tunount  for  "Com- 
munity Health  Practice  and  Research", 
$5,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriations  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity: Provided,  That  the  appropriation 
under  this  head  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965  (Public  Law  88-805) 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  section  306  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  43,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"Provided,  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  of  this  appropriation  may  be 
transferred  to  "Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance"  to  carry  out  existing  projects 
authorized  by  section  1115  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Ben- 
ate  numbered  60,  and  concur  therein  with 
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an  amei  dment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  i  roposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
the  folio  KTlng : 

"AK  'ALACBIAN  RXGIONAI,  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"Tot  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
represen  atlve  and  his  alternate  on  the  Ap- 
palachia:  i  Regional  Commission  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commlss  Ion,  Including  services  as  author- 
ized by  iectlon  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  UB.C.  5Sa),  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  $800,000:  Provided,  That  this 
approprl  ition  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactme:  it  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  I  AYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  th  t  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments cf  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  S  snate  numbered  40,  43,  and  60. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questior  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  notion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  t  lat  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amends  lent  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
the  Senate  numbered  38. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Serjator  from  Montana. 

The  I  lotion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ItANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliammtary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  \  ANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  Conference  report  at  the  present 
time? 

The 
Senate 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
las  agreed  to  the  only  amend- 
ment t  lat  was  in  question.  The  bill 
will  be  ransmitted  to  the  House  for  the 
House  t3  act  .on  the  last  amendment  of 
the  Sen  ite. 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.    I      thank      the 
Chair. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  jlNNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOINT 
SENA  TE-HOUSE  REPUBLICAN 

LEAIERSHIP 

Mr.  I IRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  cistomary  in  all  other  years  for 
the  am  ual  report  of  the  Joint  Senate - 
House  1  ^publican  leadership  to  be  pub- 
lished £S  a  Senate  document.  I  see  no 
necessitsr  for  having  it  published  in  the 
Record,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thi  :re  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment tie  annual  report  of  the  Joint 
Senate-  House  Republican  leadership. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectic  n,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR    GOLDWATER'S    VIEWS — 
REMARKS  BY  CICERO 

Mr.  I IRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Septem  )er  19,  1964,  issue  of  America 
magazine  there  appears  a  letter  to  the 
editors  wrritten  by  Miss  Taylor  Caldwell, 
of  Buffilo,  N.Y.  Her  letter  deals  with 
remark  I  made  by  Cicero  in  defense  of 
Rome.  I  believe  the  letter  to  be  timely 
and  ap  iroprlate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  :  IscoRO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Editor:  A  considerable  time  ago — long  be- 
fore he  was  even  considered  as  the  Republi- 
can nominee — I  wrote  Barry  Goldwater  and 
quoted  a  saying  of  Marcus  Tulllus  Cicero's,  in 
connection  with  Cicero's  defense  of  Rome 
against  the  evil  and  violent  patrician,  Lucius 
Sergius  CatlUna.  The  quotation  Is  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  which  I  read  and  trans- 
lated for  use:  "I  must  remind  you,  lords. 
Senators,  that  extreme  patriotism  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  Is  no  crime.  And  let  me 
respectfully  remind  you  that  pusillanimity 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  is  no  virtue  in  a 
Roman." 

Whether  that  quotation  of  Cicero's  re- 
mained in  Barry's  mind,  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  still  true  today,  when  America  is  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  Rome  was  when  Cicero 
was  consul — an  office  similar  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Barry  meant 
Just  what  Cicero  meant,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  the  liberals  know  it  only 
too  well. 

Rome  had  declined,  as  Aristotle  had  said, 
centuries  before  the  event,  from  a  republic 
into  a  democracy,  and.  as  Aristotle  said,  "de- 
mocracies degenerate  Into  despotisms."  Cat- 
ilina's  speech  to  the  murky  underworld  of 
Rome — composed  of  criminals,  unemployed 
freemen,  songsters,  dancers,  "intellectuals." 
the  disaffected  and  the  traitors— could  be 
used  by  any  "liberal"  politician  today,  word 
for  word.  And  Cicero's  orations  against  Catl- 
Una could  be  used  by  Barry  today,  in  toto, 
and  would  be  Just  as  valid. 

We  have  several  Catlilnas  In  American 
public  life  today.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
Cicero  In  Barry  Goldwater. 

Miss  Taylor  Caldwell. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
refer  to  one  paragraph  of  the  letter,  be- 
cause it  is  so  timely.  It  indicates  that  in 
any  age  or  generation,  the  mind  of  man 
contrives  the  same  thing.  Here  is  Cic- 
ero's statement;  it  is  from  the  Vatican 
Archives: 

I  must  remind  you,  lords.  Senators,  that 
extreme  patriotism  In  the  defense  of  freedom 
is  no  crime.  And  let  me  respectfully  remind 
you  that  pusillanimity  in  the  pursuit  of 
Justice  is  no  virtue  in  a  Roman. 

That  sounds  almost  word  for  word  like 
Barry  Goldwater  and  it  was  uttered  a 
long  time  ago  in  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
Senate. 


THE  BIG  ROCK  CANDY  MOUNTAINS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  been  searching  for  a 
definition  of  "the  great  society."  I 
started  with  the  New  Deal,  and  then  the 
Fair  Deal,  and  then  the  New  Frontier, 
and  then  the  great  society;  and  I  won- 
dered how  one  would  adequately  define 
it.  I  discovered  a  definition.  It  is  a 
song.  Perhaps  I  shall  sing  it  tomorrow 
for  the  edification  of  the  Senate.  The 
title  is  "The  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains." 

I  will  read  the  introduction  and  then 
the  chorus : 

The  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains 
Introduction 

On  a  summer's  day  In  the  month  of  May, 

A  burly  little  bum  come  a-hlklng. 
Travelling  down  that  lonesome  road 

A-looklng  for  his  liking. 
He  was  headed  for  a  land  that  was  far  away, 

Beside  the  crystal  fountain — 
"I'll  see  you  all  this  coming  fall 

In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain." 


In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Moimtaing 

You  never  change  your  socks. 
And  little  streams  of  alcohol 

Come  a-trlckling  down  the  rocka 
The  boxcars  are  all  empty 
And  the  raUroad  bulls  are  blind 

There's  a  lake  of  stew  and  whiskey  too 

You  can  paddle  all  around  'em  liVh. 
canoe  "'i 

In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains. 

Chorus 
O — the  buzzing  of  the  bees 
In  the  cigarette  trees 

Round  the  soda-water  fountain, 
Where  the  lemonade  springs 
And  the  bluebird  sings 

In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains. 
2. 
In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains, 

There's  a  land  that's  fair  and  bright 
Where  the  handouts  grow  on  bxishes     ' 

And  you  sleep  out  every  night, 
Where  the  boxcars  are  all  empty 
And  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
O  I'm  bound  to  go.  where  there  ain't  no 

snow, 
Where  the  rain  don't  fall  and  the  wind 
don't  blow 
In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains. 

3. 

In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains 

The  Jails  are  made  of  tin 
And  you  can  bust  right  out  again 

As  soon  as  they  put  you  in; 
The  farmer's  trees  are  full  of  fruit, 

The  barns  are  full  of  hay, 

I'm  going  to  stay  where  you  sleep  all  d»y, 
Where  they  boiled  in  oil  the  inventor  of  toli 
In  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountains. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  must  be 
the  great  society. 


THE  MINORITY  LEADER'S  REPORT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
also  customary  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  accoimt  of  the 
activities  of  Congress  for  the  past  2 
years;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  the  minority  leader's  report, 
together  with  some  attached  data. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and   attachments   were   ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  to  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  as  follows: 
The    Minority    Leader's    Report 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  is  now 
history.  Like  all  institutions  serving  tla 
people.  It  win  be  appraised  in  various  w»yi 

One  favorite  inquiry  is  to  ask,  "Who  got 
what?"  and  then  proceed  to  list  what  w«i 
or  was  not  done  for  labor,  business,  agricul- 
ture, relief,  the  aged,  and  other  social  and 
economic  groups. 

Still  another  assessment — as  I  have  pointed 
out  before — Is  the  volume  approach;  namely, 
days  in  session,  pages  filled  In  the  CoNonS" 
sioNAL  Record,  the  number  of  bills  enacted, 
the  ntmiber  of  recorded  votes,  the  number  of 
bills  on  which  no  action  was  taken,  the  ntan- 
ber  of  nominations  submitted  and  approved, 
and  other  items.  All  this  I  leave  to  the  statli- 
tlcal  boneplckers. 

The  principal  achievements  of  the  session 
are  conceded  to  be  the  tax  reduction  bill  and 
the  civil  rights  bill.  Other  measures  are  In- 
cluded with  this  report. 

I  make  especial  mention  of  two  measia* 

The  first  is  the  Antlpoverty  Act,  offlclaUy 
styled  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19M. 
This  proposal  burst  upon  the  Congress  V)A 
the  coimtry  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  »nd 
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♦  hattle  cry  "War  on  Poverty."  The 
*•  «^^Slnly  political.  The  report  of  the 
»«*°.ftJron  Labor  and  Education  of  the 
''"^fReDresentatives  on  this  measure  in- 
*"^  that  we  already  have  43  Individual 
dicates  ^"^    jjng   with   the  cause,   preven- 


1"°*^  cure  of  poverty.  This  new  program 
*"';..^i  much  of  What  is  already  betog 
""^  and  its  purpose  and  scope  are  anything 

""i^/Irt  provides  for  a  Job  Corps,  a  work 
.  fn^oroKram.  a  work  study  program, 
*^^ftnd  rural  community  act  programs. 
?l[!^i  Droerams  to  combat  poverty  in  rural 
'?!f.  imDloyment  and  Investment  Incen- 
""^■^-ncrrams  pilot  programs,  and  small 
rJLToans  TO  this  one  should  add  the 
'"^nrftv  of  the  Director  to  enlist  an  un- 
«S  number  of  "volunteers  for  America." 
ri  quite  a  package.  By  means  of  camps 
1h  enters,  study  classes  and  incidental 
iSk.  community  projects  and  land  develop- 
S  loans  and  grants,  a  half  million  per- 
^!S  will  actuallv  be  added  to  the  Federal 
«^oll  without  full  payroll  status.  All  this 
?„  cost  about  $1  billion  the  first  year. 

n  18  but  the  first  Installment.  Unless  this 
Jiram  depart*  from  the  historic  pattern 
r^U  be  here  a  long  time  and  grow  and 
Lw  and  grow.  If  there  were  the  slightest 
Stance  that  the  durable  results  to  be  ex- 
«!;ted  from  this  program  Justified  such  an 
OTtlay.  it  might  be  accepted  as  at  least  a  fair 

^ut  the  Justifications  which  were  sub- 
mitted were  weak  and  conjectural.  The  cost 
ner  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  for  example, 
te  admittedly  sky  high— $5,000  per  year  (a 
rear  In  Harvard  costs  only  $3,800) .  And  the 
Le  of  training  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
n«ds  and  requirements  of  an  expanding  in- 
dustrial economy. 

The  second   measure  which   merits   some 
comment  is  the  so-called  Appalachia  project, 
named  for  an  area  of  11  States  from  Penn- 
wlvanla  to  Alabama  which  cluster  about  or 
near  the  Appalachian  Range  and  embrace  355 
counties.    The  overall  cost  on  a  5-year  basis 
would  also  be  a  billion  dollars  to  be  Jointly 
financed  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments    More  than  $8  out  of  every  $10  pro- 
vided by  the  program  would  go  to  highways. 
The    balance    would    be    scattered    among 
Khools,  hospitals,  health  facilities,  the  res- 
toration of  mining  areas,  etc.    To  be  sure,  the 
Tery  construction   of   such   facilities  would 
provide  temporary  Jobs.    But  a  durable,  last- 
ing job  is  one  which  must  be  geared  to  the 
production    and    servicing    of    goods    and 
commodities. 

Coal  and  timber  are  the  basic  resources  of 
this  area.  What  is  going  to  be  done  to  re- 
trieve markets  for  the  dwindling  coal  mines? 
Where  is  the  program  for  developing  mar- 
keto  for  the  timber  Industry?  What  hope 
is  there  for  an  impoverished  area  unless  Its 
development  is  strongly  geared  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  and  not  merely 
to  the  building  of  city  halls,  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  and  highways? 

The  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  act 
on  this  measure  during  the  88th  Congress. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  Is  sub- 
ject to  much  of  the  same  criticism.  So 
many  of  Its  frills  have  already  been  exposed_ 
It  has  now  been  provided  with  another  $355 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  examine  a  classical  account  of  the 
incredible  and  fantastic  operations  of  ARA, 
an  article  should  be  read  which  appears  on 
page  197  of  the  September  issue  of  Reader  s 
Digest  under  the  title,  "When  the  Bubble 
Burst  in  Crockett,  Texas."  By  permission, 
the  article  is  appended  at  the  end  of  this 
statement.  It  requires  no  amplification 
from  me. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  the 
Republican  minority  has  sought  to  brlnp  to 
light  In  connection  with  these  and  other 
measures.    With  a  public  debt  of  $314  bil- 


lion, a  deficit  between  income  and  outgo  of 
$8.3  billion,  an  Increase  of  13  percent  in  the 
Federal  debt  since  World  War  II.  an  increase 
of  448  percent  In  the  State  and  local  debt  in 
that  same  period,  an  increase  of  Federal  aid 
to  the  States  from  $885  million  to  $7  billion 
since  1946,  how  long  can  this  squandermania 
continue  before  we  are  in  deep  trouble? 

Already  signs  of  fiscal  desperation.  Infla- 
tion, and  difficulty  are  appearing  elsewhere 
as  in  the  case  of  Italy.  Other  countries  are 
moving  in  that  direction.  Can  we  hope  to 
avoid  this  contagion  If  our  fiscal  house  is  not 
in  order?  One  can  only  look  to  the  lamps  of 
the  past  and  take  note  that  we  did  not  escape 
it  before. 

At  this  point  I  must  take  a  departure  from 
the  pattern  of  these  annual  reports.  It  con- 
cerns not  the  performance  of  Congress,  but 
the  future  of  Congress  as  an  Institution. 
It,  in  plain  English,  amounts  to  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  and  should  be  understood  by 
every  American. 

This  88th  Congress  comes  to  an  end  as  we 
observe  the  187th  anniversary  of  the  formu- 
lation  of   the  Federal   Constitution.     That 
document    created    Congress.      It    made    It 
article  I  ahead  of  the  other  branches.    From 
time  to  time,  we  should  refresh  ourselves  on 
the   first  section  under  that  article.     It  is 
clear  and  all  inclusive.    It  recites  that.  "The 
legislative   powers   herein    granted   shall   be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives."    That  is  the  whole  of  it. 
Speaking  of  the  powers  given  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution,  President  Monroe  was 
led   to  observe  that.  "The  whole  system  of 
the  National  Government  may  be  said  to  rest 
essentially   on  the   powers   granted   to   this 
branch."  ^^ 

But  today,  it  is  beset  with  reformers  Who 
believe  it  is  too  slow,  too  clumsy,  and  too 
inefficient.  It  is  beset  with  reorganlzers  who 
would  like  to  change  its  structure,  its  rules, 
its  committees.  It  is  beset  by  pressure  groups 
without  number  who  know  full  well  that 
only  through  the  Congress  can  they  secure 
the  laws  and  the  authority  which  are  to 
their  liking  and  which  serves  their  own  par- 
ticular economic  and  social  purposes. 

As  an  institution,  the  Congress  has  been 
castigated  from  within  and  from  without.  It 
has  been  lampooned  and  cartooned.  It  has 
been  reviled  and  calumniated. 

In  other  days  this  attitude  toward  Congress 
was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  because  it 
was  sporadic   and   diffused.     But   today,   it 
Is  quite  another  thing.    The  effort  to  demean 
and  denigrate   the   Congress   appears   to  be 
organized.    It  embraces  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors   professors,  some  of  the  press,  pressure 
groups,   some   columnists,   and   a  few   com- 
mentators.    Not  the  least  of  the  forces  at 
work  to  downgrade  the  Congress  resides  In 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  Itself. 
This  is  no  new  phenomenon.     It  takes  the 
form  of  flouting  the  will  of  Congress,  of  with- 
holding information,  of  ignoring  the  intent 
of  the  legislative  branch.     Some  years  ago, 
I  listened  to  the  late  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Walter  George,  as  he  addressed 
the  Senate  and  uttered  the  conviction  that 
one  of  the  great  and  disturbing  weaknesses 
In  our  Government  today  was  to  get  those 
who   are   charged  with   executing  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  its  ex- 
pressed will  and  intent.    Whenever  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  become  both  compla- 
cent and  reconciled  to  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
then  indeed  will  the  most  Important  branch 
of  the  Government  become  demeaned  and 
downgraded  In  its  own  eyes  and  In  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

Now  there  is  a  uew  threat.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  still  another  invasion  of  the 
legislative  power.  It  comes  from  the  third 
branch  of  our  Government— the  Judiciary. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  while  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  occasion  to  comment  on  the 


trend  during  his  Judicial  service.  Justice 
Learned  Hand  once  referred  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  become  "a  third 
legislative  chamber"  and  Prof.  Edward  Cor- 
win,  of  Princeton,  remarked  upon  "the  ag- 
gression of  the  Court."  Now  the  aggression 
has  become  a  full  reality. 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
so-called  apportionment  tases  is  an  affront  to 
both  the  legislative  process  and  the   Con- 
stitution Itself.    The  Court's  interpretation 
of  the  14th  amendment  in  these  decisions  is 
such  that  the  powers  of  the  States  to  deal 
with  the  composition  of  their  own  legisla- 
tures is  jeopardized  and  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  problem  through 
the  amendatory  process  to  the  Constitution 
is  cavalierly  dismissed  as  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  effort  to  tyrannize  the  High  Court. 
In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  veritable 
rash  of  articles,  editorials,  and  comments  on 
this  matter  and  especially  from  the  cloistered 
deans    and    professors    of    our    law    schools. 
What  this  melange  adds  up  to  Is  complete 
confusion  of  the  issue. 

First,   It  is   essential   to   grasp   what   the 
Court  has  done. 

When  our  great  Constitution  was  being 
written  the  primary  concern  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  was  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  the  people— not  Just  those 
of  the  majority,  but  of  the  minority,  not  Just 
the  great,  but  the  small,  not  just  the  rich, 
but  the  poor,  not  just  those  in  the  densely 
populated  urban  centers,  but  those  in  the 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

The  backbone  of  this  concern  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
system  of  States  under  a  tripartite  National 
Government  of  carefiUly  limited  powers,  with 
all  other  authority  residing  in  the  States. 
One  of  the  National  Government's  delicate 
balances  was  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Senate  based  on  geographic  representation, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  based  on 
population.  It  was  based  on  the  constitu- 
tional practice  of  certain  of  the  original  IS 
States  themselves. 

Last  June,  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  6-to-3 
decision,  without  clear  constitutional  lan- 
guage nor  precedents  to  guide  It,  upset  175 
years  of  legislative  tradition  rooted  firmly, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  very  birth  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  a  decision  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  the  Court  held: 

"With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  legisla- 
tive representation,  all  voters,  as  citizens  of 
a  State,  stand  In  the  same  relation  regardless 
of  where  they  live.  Any  suggested  criteria 
for  the  differentiation  of  citizens  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  Justify  any  discrimination,  as  to  the 
weight  of  their  vote,  unless  relevant  to  the 
permissible  purposes  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. Since  the  achieving  of  fair  and  effec- 
tive representation  for  all  citizens  Is  con- 
cededly  the  basic  aim  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment, we  conclude  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  guarantees  the  opportunity  for 
equal  participation  by  all  voters  In  the  elec- 
tion of  State  legislators  •   •   •. 

"We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  the  equal  protection  clause  re- 
quires that  the  seats  In  both  houses  of  a 
bicameral  State  legislature  must  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  population  basis.  Simply  stated, 
an  Individual's  right  to  vote  for  State  leg- 
islators is  unconstitutionally  impaired  when 
its  weight  Is  m  a  substantial  fashion  diluted 
when  compared  with  votes  of  citizens  Uvlng 
in  other  parts  of  the  State." 

Justices  Stewart,  Clark,  and  Harlan  dis- 
sented m  the  sharpest  tones.  Said  Justice 
Stewart  in  part: 

"The  Court's  draconlan  pronouncement, 
which  makes  unconstitutional  the  legisla- 
tures of  most  of  the  50  States,  finds  no  sup- 
port in  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  In  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175- 
year  political  history  of  our  Federal  Union. 
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"With  all  respect,  I  am  convinced  these 
dedsloni  mark  a  long  step  backward  into 
that  un  lappy  era  when  a  majority  of  the 
memben  of  this  Court  were  thought  by  many 
to  have  ;onvlnced  themselves  and  each  other 
that  the  demands  of  the  Constitution  were 
to  be  m  »asured  not  by  what  It  says,  but  by 
their  ow  i  notion  of  wise  political  theory. 

"The  ]  ule  announced  today  Is  at  odds  with 
long-est)  kbilshed  principles  of  constitutional 
adjudication  under  the  equal-protection 
aind  It  stifles  values  of  local  Indlvld- 
Inltlatlve  vital  to  the  character  of 
Union  which  It  was  the  genius 
Oonstltution  to  create  •   •  *. 

the  Court  has  done  Is  to  convey 
ar  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 

•  •  •  without  regard  and  without 
the  many  Individualized  and  dif- 
characterlstlcs  of  each  State  •  •  • 
from    distinct    history,    distinct 

,  distinct  distribution  of  popula- 
dlstlnct  political  heritage." 
Clark  remarked  In  part:    "I  can- 
to  the   arbitrary    application    of 
man,   one   vote  principle  for  both 
a  State  legislature.     In  my  view, 
ht)use  Is  fairly  apportioned  by  popu- 

•  •   then   the  people  should  have 
In   providing,   on    a   rational 

representation  In  the  other  house." 
scholarly    and   exhaustive    dissent, 
aarlan   literally   dissected   the   ma- 
He  sununed  up  his  dissent 
ilstorlc  words: 

Is  done  today  deepens  my  convlc- 

Judlcial   entry  Into  this  realm  Is 

111  advised  and  constitutionally 

As  I  have  said  before  •  •   • 

that  the  vitality  of  our  political 

on  which   In  the   last   analysis   all 

Is  weakened  by  reliance  on  the 

for    political    reform;    In    time    a 

body  politic  may  result. 

decisions  also  cut  deeply  into  the 

our  federalism.    What  must  follow 

may  eventually  appear  to  be  the 

of  State  legislatures.     Nevertheless, 

person   can   fall    to   recognize 

aftermath  of  these  cases,  however 

It  may  be  thought  in   itself,  will 

1  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical 

in  the  relationship  between  the 

the  Federal    Government,   more 

the  Federal  Judiciary.    Only  one 

an  overbearing  impatience  with  the 

I  ystem  and  Its  political  processes  will 

'  hat  that  cost  was  not  too  high  or 

table  •  •  •. 

y,  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
constitutional  function  of  this 
rhis  view.  In  a  nutshell,  is  that  every 
s<clal  111  In  this  country  can  find  Its 
some  constitutional  'principle'  and 
Coxul;  should  'take  the  lead'  in  pro- 
1  ef orm  when  other  branches  of  Gov- 
fall  to  act.  The  Constitution  is  not 
for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as 
body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
reform  movements. 
Constitution  Is  an  instrument  of 
fundamental  to  which  Is  the 
that  in  a  diffusion  of  governmental 
lies  the  greatest  promise  that  this 
realize  liberty  for  all  Its  citizens. 
Court,  limited  in  function  in  ac- 
with  that  premise,  does  not  serve 
purpose  when  It  exceeds  its  au- 
even  to  satisfy  Judicial  Impatience 
slow  workings  of  the  political  proc- 
when,  in  the  name  of  constitu- 
l4terpretatlon,  the  Court  adds  some- 
the  Constitution  that  was  dellber- 
from  It,  the  Court  in  reality 
substitutes  its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for 
the  amei  idlng  proceu.' 
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There  is  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  and  of  the  dissenting  opinions  by 
the  Justices  who  disagreed. 

What  is  next?  A  whole  ocean  of  un- 
charted waters  confronts  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  result  of  the  Court's  action. 

When  the  Court  employs  the  brand  of 
logic  found  in  this  decision  the  entire  his- 
toric Federal-State  relationship  comes  into 
question,  segments  of  the  Federal  system 
itself  appear  in  Jeopardy,  and  the  very  foun- 
dation of  municipal  and  county  government 
Is  potentially  challenged. 

It  Is,  for  example,  clear  that  approximately 
44  of  the  50  States  must  revise  their  legisla- 
tive apportionment — historically  divided  on 
a  population  and  a  geographic  basis — so  that 
it  rests  solely  on  population.  This  over- 
tiu-n  of  175  years  of  legislative  tradition,  with 
neither  clear  constitutional  language  nor 
precedents  to  sustain  it,  raises  the  serious 
question  as  to  what  next  is  on  the  docket  to 
further  invade  rights  unmistakably  vested 
by  the  Constitution  In  the  States.  How  far 
can  the  14th  or  equal  protection  amendment 
be  stretched?  What  other  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  adopted  for  one  pur- 
pose, one  intent,  which  can  now  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Court  to  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion In  a  manner  never  intended  by  ttie  origi- 
nal authors? 

Who  can  say?  Will  the  U.S.  Senate — where 
today  26  States  having  only  16  percent  of 
the  population  could  exercise  a  52  to  48  ma- 
jority— be  next?  Or  will  it  be  the  electoral 
college  system  under  which  one  New  York 
City  precinct  could  nullify  the  electoral  vote 
of  12  States  for  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Or  will  it  be  the  governmental  instru- 
ments of  the  3,072  counties  In  the  United 
States,  the  34  independent  cities,  and  the 
24  election  districts  in  Alaska?  Or  the 
91,185  other  types  of  local  government  which 
Include  34,678  school  districts,  17,997  mu- 
nicipalities, and  17,144  townships?  Far 
fetched? 

Not  at  all.  A  Michigan  court  has  already 
ruled,  on  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  that  the  Kent  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  must  be  reapportioned  on  a  pop- 
ulation-only basis. 

Clearly,  the  apportionment  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has  far-reaching  Impli- 
cations. To  correct  imbalances  in  repre- 
sentation in  certain  areas  where  the  legisla- 
tures themselves  had  refused  to  act — rightly 
or  wrongly — a  whole  new  philosophy  of  Ju- 
dicial interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  evolved. 

We  are,  whether  we  yet  fully  realize  it  or 
not,  in  a  constitutional  crisis.  We  must  look 
profoundly  at  this  page  in  our  history  and 
decide  If  we  want  to  erase  It.  If  we  don't 
we  may  find  the  pages  have  only  begun  to 
ttirn. 

AGRICULTURE 

Republicans  have  always  believed  the 
farmer  exemplifies  the  free  way  of  life.  We 
believe  that  free  farmers  are  the  Nation's 
greatest  asset  for  they  not  only  provide  food 
for  our  own  people  but  for  others.  That 
the  free  farmer  who  has  produced  in  such 
abundance  is  our  greatest  asset  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  has  had  to  call 
upon  our  farmers  as  well  as  farmers  of  other 
free  countries  to  supply  their  need  for  wheat 
for  bread  to  fill  the  mouths  of  their  own 
children. 

However,  the  Democrat  administrations 
have  always  looked  upon  this  abundance  and 
surplus  of  agricultural  commodities  as  a 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  our  heads. 
The  only  answer  they  have  had  for  this  prob- 
lem is  more  and  more  stringent  controls  over 
the  farmers'  freedom,  instead  of  pushing  for 
more  utilization  research,  to  find  new  and 
Industrial  uses  for  agricultiu-al  commodities. 
The    Department   of    Agriculture    requested 


that  no  additional  funds  for  this  Dur«~ 
included  m  the  1965  agriculture  "^^^ 

Here,  in  the  approach  to  thU  Imiy.*.  . 
problem,  the  Democrat  administratlonTr^* 
differed  extensively  from  the  iS^bi^" 
viewpoint.  ««PubU«n 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Conjn-i^  tv 
Democrat  administration  offered  the  fann-! 


a 
Federal 


generous  subsidy  in  return  for  accents! 

deral  aid.  What  they  failed  to  stS^ 
that  in  accepting  this  subsidy  they  werenw 
ing  the  chains  of  most  severe  controls  on  J^ 
farmers.  "^ 

The  extension  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
sponsored  by  the  Democrat  admlnlstritw 
contained  many  changes  from  the  orl«^ 
act.  and  retained  many  of  the  same  shacld- 
with  a  demand  for  speedy  action  onth. 
ground  that  it  was  urgent.  It  was  indwd 
urgent  from  the  Democrat  viewpoint  ta 
looming  up  was  the  wheat  referendmii  m 
which  the  farmers  were  to  vote  whether  » 
not  they  would  accept  Federal  paymenti 
which  would  limit  their  freedom  of  action. 

But  what  happened?  Despite  heavy  pre*, 
sure,  the  farmers  chose  to  retain  their  free- 
dom even  though  a  frantic  pressure  cam- 
paign was  waged  all  over  the  Nation  by  the 
administration  and  its  bureaucratic  person- 
nel. In  fact,  these  political  activities  be- 
came so  flagrant  that  a  section  was  written 
into  the  1964  agricultural  appropriations  bill 
forbidding  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  for  Influencing  the  vote  In 
any  referendum  or  to  Influence  agrlculturs 
legislation  by  county  agents  or  for  engaging 
in  any  activities  other  than  advisory  and 
supervisory  duties,  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed In  administrative  regulations.  The 
end  result  was  that  the  program  could  not 
command  so  much  as  a  simple  majority  ol 
those  who  voted,  let  alone  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  required. 

With  this  setback  In  its  agriculture  pro- 
gram, the  Democrat  administration  then 
set  out  to  produce  a  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram which  follows  In  a  general  way  the  com- 
pulsory provisions  rejected  overwhelmingly 
last  year. 

The  bill  provides  1964  price  supports  at  U 
a  bushel  on  grain  for  domestic  food  use  and 
$1.55  a  bushel  on  export  wheat.  Only  those 
farmers  who  voluntarily  limit  production 
would  receive  price  supports. 

Coupled  with  the  wheat  program  Is  the 
cotton  program  which  was  designed  to  meet 
the  textile  industry's  complaint  that  domes- 
tic mills  must  pay  more  for  American  cotton 
than  foreign  competitors.  Under  the  cotton 
legislation,  cotton  mills  would  buy  cotton 
from  the  farmers  at  the  supported  price  ot 
32.5  cents  a  pound.  However,  they  would 
receive  a  subsidy  of  8  cents  in  the  form  df 
certificates  redeemable  for  Government  sur- 
plus cotton.  This,  in  turn,  would  bring  theJr 
cost  down  to  the  world  price  of  24.5  cents  i 
pound. 

As  an  inducement  to  reduce  cotton  plant- 
ing the  legislation  provides  a  bonus  price- 
support  payment  of  3.5  cents  a  pound  to 
farmers  who  cut  their  acreage  about  one- 
third.  Farmers  could,  however,  grow  some 
cotton  above  their  allotments  for  export  at 
world  prices.  Although  the  request  was  to 
a  4-year  cotton  program,  the  duration  was  cut 
in  lialf  to  2  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  IMO 
Democrat  platform  it  was  stated:  "All  these 
goals  demand  the  leadership  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  is  conversant  with  the 
technological  and  economic  aspects  of  farm 
problems." 

And  what  happened?  In  trying  to  carry 
out  this  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Uf>set  the  cotton  program  as  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  1958  law.  He  almost  ruined 
the  dairy  program  through  Federal  controU 
and  national  allotments  and  then  tried  to 
force   down  the  throats   of   the  farmers  • 


_„„r*m  that  the   farmers   did   not 
«M«*jJ^h  they  voted  against  in  no 

fl»*'***°for*the  promise  of  commodity  sup- 
^  "  ^  less  than  90  percent  of  parity— 
P*"^*Hoin  the  drain  as  did  so  many  of 
It  **°*    n«inocrat  promises. 
«*'^"t?e Xerican  farmer  Is  the  forgot- 
'^^'  a«  far  as  this  administration  Is  con- 
»"°f°His  innate  spirit  of  independence, 
''"f ,.  of   freedom    as    expressed    in    the 
"*  I  tferendum  In  May   1963,  have  only 
^\Z  the  farmer  to  reprisals. 
•^^^HlMns  introduced  legislation  to  give 
WP^^f^^er  a  voluntary  program  that 
*•        «n,r       Then     President     Johnson 
■^Li'ln  and  started  his  highly  publicized 
^^  Sverty  March  6  this  year  by  sup- 
•JaS  ««1   praising   the    administration's 

-r^rtS  t^^probTem  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Jf^rated  farm  program  had  In  30  years 
^SZxp.yers  nearly  $38  billion.    Of  this 
*^  7hls  Democrat  administration  has  been 
"•^Ible  for  more  than  $11  billion  of  the 
iL^Tin  the  3  years  it  has  been  in  office. 
"jUu  will  recall,  when  this  administration 
«i  offlce  it  was  with  a  promise  of     full 
^tv  of  income,"  but  In  the  past  year  the 
Jim  oarlty  level,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stood 
S^^jircent    on    September    1,    1964-the 
owest  since  1939.    This  present  admlnlstra- 
aTpromised  to  control  Inflation,  yet  the 
!Lent  prices  the  farmers  are  paying  for 
S  used  in  living  and  production  are  the 
^t    in    history.      This    administration 
Xiised  lower  interest,  but  the  farmers  are 
irtoT higher  Interest  and  farm  debt  has 
Ked  over  $7  billion  In  the  last  3  years. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  farmer  has  been 
--ulated   and    harassed,    but   the    lU-com- 
btaed  wheat-cotton  program  falls  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  problems  which  are 
punishing  American  agriculture. 

congress,  in  1958.  passed  adequate  cotton 
iMrislatlon  and  during  the  time  congressional 
intent  was  followed  the  program  worked 
atisfactorily.  However,  In  1961.  the  Secre- 
tsry  of  Agriculture  Increased  the  support 
level  thus  increasing  the  export  subsidy. 
This' upset  the  applecart  because  It  caused 
us  to  lose  our  competitive  position  in  the 
world  market. 

Although  the  cottongrower  was  In  much 
more  trouble  than  the  cotton  manufacturer, 
in  the  public  mind  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
provisions  Is  to  be  charged  to  agriculture. 

What  this  cotton  program  did  Is  to  re- 
Tlve  the  old  discredited  Brannan-type  plan 
of  direct  payment  to  farmers. 

As  far  iis  the  wheat  program  Is  concerned, 
it  Is  BUbslantlally  the  same  program  which 
was  rejected  last  year  by  the  farmers'  referen- 
dum despite  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
Uon  to  force  it  upon  them  by  threatening 
that  it  was  this  program  or  none  at  all. 

The    farmers    want    uncomplicated     and 
workable  legislation  in  the  direction  of  less. 
not  more,  control.    They  want  to  move  away 
from  restrictive  Government  programs  and 
saume  greater   responsibility   for   the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  their  commodities. 
Senate  Republicans,  realizing  the  farmers- 
desires  in  this  direction,  voted  almost  solidly 
against  this  poorly  conceived,  mismatched 
cotton-wheat  program.    When  the  bill  went 
over  to  the  House  side.  Republicans  again 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  it  and  it  was 
only  approved  by  a  cliff  side  vote  of  211  to 
203  after  a  night  session  followed  by  a  very 
unusual  recess  of  2ya   hotirs  called  by  the 
Speaker. 

The  farm  bill  was  further  complicated  by  a 
trade-off  idea  on  the  passage  of  a  food 
stamp  lor  the  needy  bill  which  Is  part  of  the 
President's  so-called  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram. The  program,  which  permits  needy 
people  to  buy  discount  stamps  which  may 
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be  redeemed  at  full  face  value  at  food  stores, 
would  not.  according  to  many  Republicans, 
help  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities. 
The  stamps  may  be  used  to  buy  almost  any 
type  of  food  and  would,  in  their  estimation, 
mushroom  Into  a  multlmlUlon-doUar  welfare 
program.  Therefore  the  problem  not  only 
remains  unsolved  but  could  grow  Into  an- 
other costly  and  unneeded  Government 
bureaucratic  activity. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  farmers  are  again 
the  forgotton  stepchild,  remembered  only  In 
false  promises  by  the  Democrat  adminis- 
tration in  election  years. 

CIVn.    EIGHTS 

In  the  history  of  mankind  there  Is  an  in- 
exorable moral  force  that  carries  a  nation 
forward.  Such  a  force  had  Its  culmination 
this  year  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Every  generation  must  march  up  to  the 
unfinished  tasks  of  the  generation  that  has 
gone  before.  There  probably  will  be  greater 
unfinished  tasks  and  every  generation  will 
have  to  confront  them.  They  will  also  be 
found  In  the  domain  of  freedom. 

Equality  of  oportunlty  must  prevail  If  we 
are  to  complete  the  covenant  made  with  the 

people.  _.   ^.     „ 

And  thus  it  was  on  June  19,  1964.  the  Sen- 
ate after  83  days  of  debate,  passed  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  rights  bill  In  the  history 
of  the  country  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  73  to  27. 
following  the  longest  debate  on  any  legisla- 
tion ever  considered  by  the  Senate.  This 
vote  came  after  a  historic  vote  on  cloture, 
the  fifth  time  cloture  has  been  Invoked  In 
the  Senate,  and  the  first  time  cloture  was 
ever  Invoked  on  a  civil  rights  measure. 

This  historic  vote  occvirred  1  year  to  the 
day  from  the  time  that  an  Executive  message 
and  accompanying  legislation  dealing  with 
civil  rights  was  sent  to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration; a  message  delayed  2  years  after 
the  Democrat  administration  had  promised 

action-  ,     ^  ,       4-v.^ 

As  earlv  as  June  5,  1963.  2  weeks  before  the 

late  President  Kennedy  sent  his  civil  rights 
message  to  Congress,  the  Senate  Republican 
Conference  issued  a  statement  which  read 
as  follows: 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Conference  that : 

"The  Federal  Government,  Including  tne 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches, 
has  a  solemn  duty  to  preserve  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution which  makes  every  native  born  and 
naturalized  person  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  State  in  which  he 

resides 

"Equalitv  of  rights  and  opportunities  has 
not  been  fully  achieved  in  the  long  period 
since  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  adopted  and  this  In- 
equality and  lack  of  opportunity  and  the 
racial  tensions  which  they  engender  are  out 
of  character  with  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
pledged  to  freedom  and  justice. 

"Since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
first  Republican  President,  the  God-given 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  have  been  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Republican  faith,  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  these  rights  has  consist- 
ently'and  uninterruptedly  been  reaffirmed  In 
the  platforms  of  the  Republican  Party. 

"For  the  first  time  In  more  than  four 
score  years  civil  rights  legislation  of  a  mean- 
ingful character  and  purpose  was  placexi  on 
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initiative  of  Republican  leadership  In  c 
eress  and  President  Elsenhower. 

"Republican  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
m  this  the  88th  Congress  reaffirm  and  re- 
assert the  basic  principles  of  the  party  with 
respect  to  civil  rights  and  further  alBrm  that 
the  President,  with  the  support  of  the  Con- 


gress, consistent  with  his  duties  as  defined  In 
the  Constitution,  must  protect  the  rights  or 
all  U.S.  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

"We  deem  It  the  President's  duty  as  pro- 
vided m  the  Constitution  to  enforce  the 
laws  insuring  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  preserving  domestic  tran- 
quillity as  basic  objectives  of  constitutional  ^ 
government. 

"In  pursuance  of  these  objectives,  we  as 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port further  appropriate  legislation  required 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our  Nation  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights." 

The  Republican  Party— the  party  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln— has  from  Its  beginning 
striven  to  make  the  promise  of  civil  rights 
for  all  a  reality.  We  also  recognize  that  dis- 
crimination is  not  a  localized  problem,  but 
rather  a  problem  to  be  faced  by  North  and 
South  alike.  The  Republican  Party  Is  proud 
of  its  civil  rights  record.  During  the  8  yeart 
of  the  Republican  administration  from  1953 
to  1961.  more  progress  was  made  than  In  the 
preceding  80  years. 

As  we  considered  this  legislation,  some 
Republicans  felt  there  were  provisions  in  the 
act  that  were  merltorlotis  dealing  with  gen- 
uine civil  rights,  but  they  felt  compelled  to 
oppose  the  bill  on  grounds  of  constitution- 
ality, particularly  in  titles  n  and  Vn.  They 
were  genuinely  concerned  over  Government 
regulatory  action  In  the  field  of  private  en- 
terprise. They  felt  this  should  be  brought 
before  the  people  In  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  so  they  opposed  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  ,  ,0-^  v,o= 

Now  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  overwhelmingly 
anproved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  by 
members  of  both  parties.  It  should  be  ac- 
cepted  m  good  grace  and  with  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  ovir  citizens.  m.  ^ 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  path  to  tread.    There 
win  be  many  thorns  and  brambles.    I  have 
great  faith  In  the  American  people.     They 
have  always  rUen  to  their  greatest  stature 
when  there  have  been  crises,  and.  with  good 
faith  on  both  sides  and  a  determination  to 
abide  by  the  laws,  we  can  go  forward  to  even 
greater  heights. 

CIVILIAN  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Among  the  most  controversial  and  expen- 
sive programs  submitted  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  civilian  space  ad- 
venture known  as  Project  Apollo— the 
manned  lunar  landing  project.  No  one  has 
ever  given  Congress  a  definitive  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  this  program.  We  have  cost  ^tl- 
mates  by  experts  ranging  from  r^O  billion  to 

$40  billion.  , 

Republican  concern  over  the  program  U 
engendered  by  the  belief  that  far  too  much 
of  our  national  technical  talent  and  scientific 
intellect  Is  devoted  to  this  one  project  while 
other,  more  needed  and  worthy  programs  are 
permitted  to  flounder  for  lack  of  competent. 
Imaginative  direction.  ..,.  *   „. 

We   have    the   President   stating  that  we 
cannot  afford  and  will  not  permit  Russia  to 
be  first  with  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Let  us   look  at  this  space  project  more 

closely.  .   . 

It  is  not  a  question  of  being  second  In 
space  ventures.  We  have  ah-eady  proved  our 
superiority  In  sophisticated  instrumentality 
in  this  field.  Our  moon  shot  with  its  thou- 
sands of  pictures  of  the  moon's  surface 
proved  our  superiority. 

Psychologically,  to  put  a  man  or  men  on 
the  moon  first  may  give  us  great  Batlsfac- 
tlon  But  scientifically,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Commmlttee  for  fiscal  year  1965,  "was  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  severest  criticism  of 
this  manned  attempt  comes  from  the  scien- 
tific community.     Some  scientists  contend 
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more  scientific  data  could  be  ob- 

by    Instruments    than    through    a 

vehicle. 

testimony  also  brought  out  that  we 

ndlng  about  one-twentieth  of  our  na- 

budget  on  space. 

James   E.   Webb,    Administrator,    Na- 

AeronautlcB   and   Space   Admlnlstra- 

Id  that  If  immanned.  fully  Instru- 

space  vehicles  were  used,  there  would 

of  $2  billion  on  the  cost  of  the 

capsule. 

exploration   must    and   will   come. 

t  priority  should  be  applied  to  It 

the  total  national  effort? 

,  In  a  study  on  space  exploration  by 

Republican    Policy    Committee 

Itled  "A  Biatter  of  Priority,"   It  was 

that  no  fruitful  discussion  could  be 

inless   the    emotional   trappings,    the 

excesses,  were  removed.     It  was  stated 

cold,  careful  examination   was  past 
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questions  were   asked:    Was  It  more 
to  have  a  man  on  the  moon  than 
cancer;     a    lunar    exploration 
1  nportant  than  conquering  mental  ill- 
■  dust  more  Important  than  the 
Americans  we  are  told  go  to  bed 
each  night;  a  path  to  the  moon  more 
than  a  highway  system  free  from 
sljiughter   of   thousands   of   Americans 
;  or  more  Important  than  seeing  our 
free   of  leukemia;    or  Insuring  an 
water  source  for  our  great  metro- 
centers;  or  making  use  of  our  stored 
resouTcee? 

controversy   resolves    itself    then    to 

'  whether  man  will  ultimately  reach 

and  beyond,  but  rather,  how  shall 

lone,   and   whether  other  aspects   of 

needs  should   be  byp>a£sed  or  over- 

In  the  one  spasmodic  effort  to  achieve 

landing  at  once. 

what   after  that?     Are  we   to  reach 

and  further  Into  space  with  manned 

'  that  there  is  no  end  to  these  astro- 

coete  beyond  the  period  of  1970? 

88th    Cbngress     has    not    mistaken 

for  sound,  scientific  inquiry.    In  both 

the  Hotise  and  Senate  have  taken 

looks  at  the  project,  the  result 

i   substantial   trlnmiing  of   the   Na- 

i  Leronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Fiscal    1964's   NASA   budget    was 

from  $7.5  billion,  as  requested  by 

.dmlnlstration,    to    $5.3    billion.      The 

:966  budget  was  fiu-ther  trimmed  to 

,493,250. 

still  a  question  of  priority.     When 

spending  one-twentieth  of  the  total 

budget  for  political  and  psychologl- 

It  is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  11s- 

»  what  the  end  resxilt  will  be. 


t  ard 


rea  ons 


ATOMIC    ENZKGT 


^ear  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
for  the  first  time,  reviewed  the  en- 
budget,  including  both   operating 
construction  fimds.    The  hearings  were 
lasting  over  a  period  of  6  weeks, 
was  reported  by  the  Joint  Committee 
dissent  and  approved  by  a  voice  vote 
Senate.    The  House  approved  the  bill 
of  340  to  3. 
general,  the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of 
ion  for  operating  expenses  and  plant 
et  uipment    for    the    fiscal    year    1965 
energy  program.    This  amoimt  is  $28 
less   than   that  requested   by   AEC. 
sets  a  ceiling  on  appropriations  of 
approximately  $60  million  less  than  the  ap- 
;ion  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Approximately  $2.3  billion  Is  authorized  for 
expenses  under  the  AEC's  13  major 
including  a  cooperative  program 
C  inada  in  the  development  of  heavy 
qeactors;  the  merchant  ship  reactors 
a  flight  test  for  the  SNAP  10-A  re- 


actor; the  physical  research  program;  plant 
and  capital  equipment;  and  a  commission 
with  special  authority  to  enter  into  arrange- 
naents  with  industry  for  the  construction  of 
isotope  production  and  packaging  facility. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTl'NITY    ACT    OF    1964 

Under  the  euphonious  name  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1984,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  antipoverty  program, 
the  Congress  gave  a  green  light  for  the  spend- 
ing of  almost  a  billion  dollars  the  first  year 
to  alleviate  poverty  in  this  country.  As  Is 
the  case  in  many  other  Democrat  programs, 
this  first  year  cost  will  not  reflect  future 
costs.  It  is  anticipated  by  some  that  the  cost 
of  this  program  may  easily  reach  many  more 
billions  a  year. 

In  testifying  in  favor  of  this  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
stated  the  Government  already  has  43  pro- 
grams which  have  "a  direct  application  to 
poverty."  If  these  43  programs  cannot  take 
care  of  this  problem  then  how  can  these  ad- 
ditional costly  programs — some  of  which 
duplicate  existing  programs — do  any  more? 
Why  not  make  the  present  programs  more 
effective  was  a  question  that  was  not 
answered.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  amount  devoted  in  the  first  year  to  the 
"war  on  poverty"  amounts  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cut  In  the  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment expenditures  in  the  1965  budget. 

This  law  contains  seven  titles.  There  is 
a  series  of  youth  programs  to  establish  a 
Job  Corps,  a  work  training  program,  and  a 
work  study  program.  Cost:  $412.5  million. 
All  of  these  are  worthy  causes  but  it  remains 
in  doubt  that  some  of  the  training  suggested 
will  do  much  to  prepare  youths  for  Jobs  in 
this  skilled  market. 

Then  there  are  the  community  action  pro- 
grams on  which  $340  million  will  be  spent. 
This  presupposes  that  communities  have  not 
been  doing  their  best  to  attract  industries 
and  Jobs. 

Next,  there  are  programs  for  rural  areas. 
Including  loans  up  to  $2,500  to  low-income 
families  to  help  bring  them  above  the  pov- 
erty level  I  am  constrained  to  ask  that  If 
these  people  are  now  in  such  straits  how 
are  they  going  to  be  able  to  repay  these  loans? 
Thus  there  would  be  added  another  burden 
on  their  backs.  And  in  connection  with  these 
loans  there  are  loans  of  $2,500  to  finance 
nonfarm,   income-producing    enterprises. 

There  are  employment  and  investment  in- 
centives In  the  form  of  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses up  to  $25,000  limit  on  more  liberal 
terms  than  now  possible  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  It  is  cause  for 
concern  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  since  loans 
under  the  SBA  are  quite  liberal  in  terms. 

Then  there  are  the  work  experience  pro- 
grams for  experimental  projects  designed  to 
stimulate  States  to  Introduce  training  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  fathers  and  other  un- 
employed persons.  Here,  too,  unless  good 
judgment  is  used  these  experimental  pro- 
grams could  end  up  without  actual  usable 
work  training  given. 

This  whole  program  is  headed  up  by  an 
antipoverty  czar  under  whom  the  adminis- 
tration and  coordination  of  the  program  Ls 
placed.  Since  the  program  cuts  across  many 
Government  agencies  with  already  existing 
programs  in  the  antipoverty  field  this  could 
become  quite  a  maze. 

Then  there  is  the  policy  declaration  that 
an  individual's  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  programs  is  not  to  be  Jeopardized  by  his 
or  her  receipt  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  public  assistance. 

The  object  of  this  law  Is  to  be  commended. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, its  object  can  be  obtained.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  to  have  a  request 
before  Congress  next  year  for  many  addi- 
tional billions  to  carry  on  this  program  with 
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an  ever-expanding  Government  bur.«.. 
Already  there  are  rumblings  tr^^!^- 
State  Governors  that  they  do  not  ^  l!*"^ 
of  these  programs  in  their  States^  **"• 
cess  is  to  be  hoped  for  and  remain.  V  **■ 
future  to  decide.  And  it  Is  alaT^Jf  ^ 
the  administration  would  make  thp  *" 
programs  more  effective.  «JUtlm 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  n««, 
of  power  In  the  United  States  U  to  ^h? 
support  to  bipartisan  foreign  poUcv  wh^ 
mutual  accord  makes  this  posslble^^^ 

The  history  of  this  Nation  shows  that-*, 
the  party  in  power  pursues  a  stronu  fo!^ 
policy  there  Is  strong  bipartisan  buddo^ 
that  policy.  ""PPort  to 

Examples  of  this  bipartisan  pollcv  ar.  fv 
Truman  Greek-Turkish  policy  which  S^ 
publican    80th    Congress    supported  ^t^" 
heartedly   and   the   Elsenhower  noUci- 
Formosa,  the  Suez,  and  Lebanon  which  J! 
supported  by  the  Democrat  Congressw 

However,  on  several  occasions  durlM  ik. 
last  3  years  we  Republicans  have  been  mT 
pelled  to  assert  our  mystification  as  to  wSl 
policy  we  were  being  asked  to  suddo^ 
whether.  Indeed,  there  was  any  policy  at^ 
And  since  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  the  Ptmi 
dency,  the  mystery  has  deepened.  " 

The  United  States  has  drifted  in  its  forelfB 
relations  and  has  suffered  one  setback  itfS 
another.  Instead  of  acting  In  the  field  ^ 
foreign  policy  under  a  firm  program  m 
have  been  reacting  to  each  crisis.  Improvto- 
Ing  as  we  have  gone  along,  the  consequena 
of  which  has  been  a  steadily  deterloraUu 
position  all  over  the  world. 

I  need  only  mention  the  disarray  ol  on, 
relations  with  our  allies  in  NATO  In  SEATO 
and  CENTO.  We  have  raised  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  our  NATO  allies  by  our  uni- 
lateral  trade  with  and  concessions  to  Sorlet 
Russia,  then  have  demanded  their  cessation 
of  trade  with  Communist  Cuba. 

Although  the  President  has  stated  that  vt 
are  beloved  and  respected  all  over  the  worW, 
events  seem  to  indicate  otherwise.  I  might 
cite  Cambodia  which  kicked  out  the  Ame- 
lean  diplomatic  mission  and  rejected  further 
American  aid  In  favor  of  Red  China;  Pakl*. 
tan,  cooling  relations  with  the  United  Statu 
and  conversely  warming  relations  with  Bed 
China;  Japan,  with  its  Increasing  interest  in 
closer  ties  with  Red  China;  Prance,  and  ili 
recognition  of  Red  China;  Panama,  where 
Castroites  helped  to  organize  anti-Americin 
rioting;  Peru  where  Communist-led  tin  mla- 
ers  kldnajjed  American  officials  and  held 
them  for  ransom  In  the  form  of  concessloni 
to  that  country;  Zanzibar,  where  Commu- 
nists have  seized  power  and  endangered  on 
satellite  tracking  station;  Libya,  which  as- 
nounced  cancellation  of  American  rights  to 
alrbases;  the  Dominican  Republic,  where 
U.S.  property  was  set  afire:  Martinique,  when 
U.S.  property  was  smeared  with  black  paint 
Cyprus,  where  two  bombs  exploded  agaloit 
our  Embassy;  Ghana,  where  mobs  tried  to 
seize  and  destroy  our  flag.  U.S.  property 
suffered  thousands  of  dollars  in  damage*  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  money  was  stolen. 
Windows  of  our  buildings  have  been  smashed 
In  London,  East  Pakistan,  Brussels,  Bulgsili, 
Somalia,  and  In  dozens  of  other  countriei. 

If  our  foreign  policy  cannot  cope  with 
problems  of  these  dimensions,  what  happem 
when  greater  Issues  develop? 

We,  In  Congress,  do  not  contest  the  right 
of  the  executive  department  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  Our  Constitution  glwi 
that  awesome  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  Constitution  also  gives  to  the 
Senate  the  obligation  to  ratify  treaties  u 
proposed  by  the  President. 

Republicans  have  in  the  past  and  will  la 
the  future  support  the  foreign  policy  oi  oo 
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Mttlon— but,  first,  we  must  know  what  that 

^ailce  Congress  must  be  called  upon  to  ap- 

IriTte  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out 

'^fmoortant  aspects  of  our  Nation's  foreign 

14^  It  must  look  carefully  into  the  grants 

Ud  aid  through  which  this  policy  is  carried 

°"omen  we  see  this  administration  coUabo- 

anz  with  Socialist  and  neo-Communist 
^veniments    to    the    disadvantage    of    our 

niBS  when  we  see  American  pilots  shot  down 
Jnd  American  property  expropriated  or  de- 
S«ved  when  we  see  the  administration  pub- 
^T  aimouncing  that  it  limits  our  partici- 
oTtlon  in  the  face  of  Communist  threats  and 
JLression,  when  we  see  the  weakness  of  our 
J^^hlp  in  the  United  Nations  and  unl- 
^Mral  agreements  made  with  Soviet  Russia, 
*hen  this  administration  falls  to  gain  con- 
eejslonB  from  Soviet  Russia  in  return  for 
inch  things  as  the  wheat  deal  and  then  even 
gubsldizes  the  prices  of  that  commodity  and 
rives  long-term  credits  for  it,  then  the  charge 
5  a  weak  and  vacillating  foreign  policy  can 
lie  sustained. 

Now  we  are  not  only  Involved  In  Vietnam 
with  the  loss  of  almost  300  American  lives 
through  combat  but  are  getting  more  and 
more  deeply  Involved  In  Laos  by  refusing  to 
gtand  firm  in  the  face  of  Communist  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  agreements.  Permitting 
them  to  continue  this  practice  merely  gives 
them  the  go-ahead  to  further  Communist 
penetration  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  lack  of  a  firm  policy  and 
confusion  of  opposing  statements  by  the 
State  Department  and  various  officials  of 
the  Defense  Department  as  to  whether  we 
are  In  for  a  long,  drawn-out  form  of  guerrilla 
warfare  or  are  going  to  be  able  to  withdraw 
our  forces  within  a  year  or  two.  All  Is  Inde- 
cision and  confusion. 

It  Is  hoped  that  a  step  forward  was 
achieved  In  the  lessening  of  tension  by  the 
signing  of  the  partial  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
last  year,  which  was  designed  to  end  nuclear 
testing  In  the  atmosphere.  In  space,  and  un- 
derwater areas. 

The  long  negotiations  which  brought  even 
this  small  step  were  instituted  under  the 
Republican  administration  by  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Poster  Dulles.  This  treaty  can- 
not wholly  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms  to  nations  not  now  possessing  them, 
as  witness  France's  nuclear  arms  program, 
but  it  does  prohibit  assistance  by  signatories 
to  nonsignatorles.  A  limited  test  ban  treaty 
was  first  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1959,  when  the  relative  nuclear  strength 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States  made 
a  limited  test  ban  desirable.  However,  the 
relative  strength  of  the  world  powers  had 
changed  between  the  time  of  the  Elsenhower 
proposal  and  the  signing  of  the  test-ban 
treaty  causing  some  doubts  to  be  raised  about 
Its  ratification.  The  Elsenhower  proposal 
did  not  envision  a  Soviet  Union  veto  of  every 
proposal  by  the  United  States  for  the  peace- 
ful application  of  atomic  energy  for  such 
worthy  purposes  as  diverting  hurricanes,  dig- 
ging shipping  channels  and  canals,  and  other 
so-called  plowshare  programs.  The  1963 
treaty  does  limit  uses  for  peaceful  purposes  If 
the  resultant  radioactive  debris  would  ex- 
tend beyond  national  borders.  Because  of 
this  limitation  it  makes  It  Impossible  to  use 
atomic  power  to  dig  a  new  canal  anjrwhere 
within  Central  America. 

This  treaty,  although  a  small  step  In  the 
rtght  direction  for  easing  tensions,  does  not 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  hateful  Berlin 
wall,  the  elimination  of  the  Communist  can- 
cer in  Cuba,  the  free  unification  of  Korea, 
the  cessation  of  armed  confilct  In  Vietnam 
»nd  Laos,  nor  the  threat  of  Red  China  to 
India,  Formosa,  or  Southeast  Asia. 


The  citizens  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II  have  provided  over  $100  billion 
from  the  public  purse  to  assist  nations  all 
over  the  world  to  develop  healthy,  free  so- 
cieties. Hearings  have  brought  out  that  too 
many  of  these  funds  were  channeled  either 
into  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  ruling 
classes  or  put  to  frivolous  uses.  Because  of 
this  situation,  Congress  has  looked  very  thor- 
oughly into  some  of  the  grants  and  loans 
and  has  pared  down  many  requests.  To 
make  sure  that  the  world  would  know  that 
all  these  funds  come  from  the  taxes  of  the 
American  people  or  from  funds  borrowed  on 
their  credit,  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  this  effect  and  the 
amendment  was  accepted.  In  addition,  Con- 
gress encouraged  the  investment  of  private 
funds  for  use  in  newly  developing  nations 
where  the  know-how  of  American  enterprise 
would  prove  helpful  In  developing  their  own 
economies. 

The  Senate  also  consented  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  full 
Investment  guarantees  under  the  act  by 
those  countries  receiving  aid  would  be  re- 
garded "as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help 
by  such  countries  improving  the  climate  for 
private  Investment  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign." It  is  hoped  by  such  action  the  expro- 
priation of  American  properties  will  cease. 

Last  year,  in  December,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  which  set  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  at  $3.6  billion. 

This  year,  for  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  $3.5  billion  foreign  aid 
budget  and  It  was  approved  substantially  In 
that  amount  after  attempts  to  whittle  down 
the  funds.  The  American  people  are  becom- 
ing loath  to  use  their  tax  money  and  credit 
to  support  nations  who  are  now  amply  able 
to  support  themselves,  or  who  accept  our 
aid  and  then  consort  with  the  Communists 
to  our  disadvantage. 

Because  of  the  deterioration  of  our  posi- 
tion in  foreign  affairs,  Republicans  think  the 
time  is  here  for  a  reassessment  of  American 
foreign  policy.  We  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  an  enigma.  We  cannot  be  expected 
to  support  an  unknown  program. 

Republicans  support  a  policy  of  strength — 
a  clearly  enunciated  policy — and  the  sooner 
this  Nation  returns  to  such  a  policy  the 
better  will  be  our  relations  in  the  world. 

GOVERNMENT    FINANCE    AND    TAXATION 

There  is  one  record  this  present  Democrat 
administration  has  made  which  has  never 
been  equaled  by  any  Republican  administra- 
tion— and  that  Is  the  size  of  the  debt  limit 
today. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon 
asked  Congress  on  May  25  to  raise  the  Fed- 
eral debt  celling  again,  after  setting  another 
record  in  1962  when  two  raises  were  ap- 
proved by  this  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
our  national  debt  reached  an  alltlme  high. 
Traditionally,  Congress  grants  only  one  debt 
celling  Increase  per  year.  However,  under 
this  Democrat-controlled  Congress,  there 
have  been  three  Increases  In  the  debt  celling 
within  a  period  of  a  little  over  a  year.  As  of 
April  30,  1963,  the  public  debt  was  $303  bil- 
lion. As  of  April  30,  1964,  It  was  $308  billion. 
The  Democrats  have  raised  the  temporary 
debt  ceiling  to  $324  billion. 

Although  this  present  Democrat  adminis- 
tration increased  the  debt  limit  by  $39  bil- 
lion since  it  has  been  in  office.  It  is  con- 
stantly reminding  the  public  that  It  is  an 
economy-minded  administration. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  comparison  of  the  expenditures  by 
Federal  agencies  under  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
during  the  Elsenhower  Republican  admin- 
istration, with  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  under  the  Johnson  Dem- 


ocrat  administration,   as  complied   by   the 

U.S.  Treasury: 

A  comparison  of  expenditures  by  Federal 
agencies  under  Eisenhower  (1960)  and 
Johnson  (1965) 

[In  blUions) 


Fiscal 
year 
1960 


Legislative  branch 

Judiciary - 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Funds     appropriated     to     the 

President 

Agriculture  Department 

Conunerce  Department 

Defense  Department,  Military.. 
Defense      Department,      Civil 

Functions 

Health,   Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department-  - 

Interior  Department 

Justice  Department- 

Labor  Department 

Post  Office  Department 

State  Department— 

"Treasury  Department: 
Interest: 

Ou  public  debt 

On  refunds  of  taxes 

Other. 

Atomic  Energ>-  Commission 

Federal  Aviiition  Agency 

General    Services    Administra- 
tion   — 

Housing    and    Home    Finance 

Agency -- 

Xational  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

Veterans'  Administration 

Other  indef)endenl  agencies 

District  of  Columbia. 

Total  by  agencies. . 

IjCss:  Interfund  transactions... 
Total  budget  expenditures 


$0,126 
.049 
.056 

1.764 

5.419 

.539 

42. 824 

.902 

3.403 
.690 
.258 
.549 
.625 
.247 


9.180 
.076 
.875 

2.623 

.508 

.408 
.309 

.401 
5.250 

.224 

.028 
77.233 

.694 
76.539 


Fiscal  year 

1965 
(estimated) 


$0,179 
.072 
.028 

2.533 

5.815 

.833 

51.200 

1.102 

6.8S3 
1.148 
.343 
.667 
.475 
.382 


11.000 

.090 

1.246 

2.735 

.829 

.578 

.149 

4  990 

5.066 

.085 

.088 

98.500 

.600 

>  97.900 


'  Total  includes  nonagency  espenditures. 
Source:  Treasury  Bulletin,  April  1964  (U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary),  p.  5. 

But  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
fiscal  and  financial  gimmicks.  Total  Fed- 
eral outlays  or  gross  expendlttu-es  in  fiscal 
year  1965  will  probably  approach  $150  billion. 
This  total  Includes  the  spending  of  76  public 
enterprise  funds  which  appear  in  the  admin- 
istrative (or  "regular")  budget  only  on  a  net 
basis — and  314  trust  funds. 

These  so-called  public  enterprise  funds  in- 
clude such  familiar  enterprises  as  farm  sup- 
ports, certain  Federal  housing  activities,  and 
the  postal  service.  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance,  the  disability  instirance 
trust  fund,  highway  trust  fund,  and  others 
are  usually  completely  outside  the  adminis- 
trative budget,  but  are  Included  in  consoli- 
dated cash  budget  totals.  Thus  the  es- 
timated $150  billion  in  gross  Federal  ex- 
penditiires  for  fiscal  year  1965  compares  with 
an  estimated  $97.9  billion  In  expenditures  in 
the  administrative  budget  alone. 

And  there  is  another  gimmick  being  used 
to  bolster  the  posture  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  that  is  to  tack  on  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  budget  year,  which 
ended  June  30,  1964,  large  sums  which  would 
normally  show  up  In  later  months.  In  other 
words,  the  deficit  In  President  Kennedy's 
budget  was  obviously  increased  by  tiie 
amount  of  Prelsdent  Johnson's  budget  cuts. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  never  been  through  a  more  trying 
period  In  the  preparation  of  a  budget  than 
in  adjusting  from  the  requirements  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  to  fit  the  demands  of 
President  Johnson  when  he  took  office. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  we  receive 
the  large  budget  document  and  the  summary 
at  the  same  time.  This  year  the  detailed 
budget  was  delayed  by  about  2  weeks  In  order 
to  make  the  Justifications  tally  with  the 
budget  summary  as  adjusted  by  President 
Johnson.  It  was  clear  that  he  sought  to  en- 
force economies  In  some  areas,  particularly 
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procurement,  in  order  to  permit  ex- 
}f  other  programs,  such  as  the  antl- 
ilTort,  without  making  the  total  dol- 
budget  appear  to  be  out  of  line. 
$1J2  billion  was  cut  from  military 
,  which  bears  a  striking  resem- 
the  first  year  cost  of  antlpoverty. 
other  adjustments  have  been  made 
1966  projects  with  money  con- 
the  1964  budget,  and  Indeed  many 
were  deferred  to  fiscal  year  1966 
will  not  be  an  election-year  scru- 
h9  overall  budget. 

he  took  office.  President  Jobn- 

outspent   President   Kennedy.     In 

,  since  December  1963,  expendl- 

the  Johnson  administration  have 

than  those  of  Identical  months 

Kennedy. 

shows  that  for  December  1963 

an  Increase  of  $717  million  over 

1962.     For   January   1964   the   In- 

January  1963  was  $479  million. 

1964   the   Increase   over  Peb- 

was  $758  million;  March  1964  over 

an  increase  of  $74  million;  April 

up  again  over  April  1963  with  an  In- 

$340  million.    In  May  1964  expendl- 

the  Johnson  administration  under 

budget  were  $7,511   bll- 

with   $7,470   billion    in   May 

increase  of  $41  million.    Altogether 

a  total  expenditure  Increase  of  $2.4 

6  months — or  at  an  annual  rate  of 

billion. 

the    cost    of   new   programs 
spread  over  other  years  must  be 
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percent  of  our  national  debt  to- 
created  under  the  30  years  of  Dem- 
co  itrol  of  the  National  Government. 
adioltted  that  much  of  this  debt  can 
to  the  cost  of  wars.     However, 
administration  boasts  of  its 
deficit  even  in  peacetime. 
needed  a  debt  limit  of  only  $300  bll- 
anance   World   War    n.     When    the 
over  this  debt  was  reduced  to  $252 
Now  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Qot  the  present  "temporary"  ceiling 
billion  but  an  actual  debt  of  $325 
\flthln  the  next  2  years.     And,  this 
when  the  Democrat  administration 
the  highest  peacetime  prosperity 

past  15  years  there  have  been  11 

leficlts.     During  this  period  the  In- 

the  Federal  debt  has  doubled  so  that 

Interest  alone  Is  now  costing  the  tax- 

this  Nation  $11  billion  a  year  or 

equijralent  of  more  than  12  cents  out  of 

of    taxes    paid    the    Federal 


dollar 
Qovernn  ent 

With  I  Presidential  pledge  for  "prudence 
and  ecoi  omy"  we  find  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$8.3  bill:  on  tn  fiscal  1964.  Next  year,  there 
Is  a  plai  ned  deficit  of  approximately  $6  bil- 
lion. N<  xt.  we  find  a  planned  debt  approach- 
ing $325  billion  In  2  years. 

And  tl:  ere  are  no  plans  for  either  a  balanced 
budget  0 :  a  debt  reduction. 

Turnli  g  off  a  few  bulbs  in  the  White  House 
Is  not  gi  ling  to  put  a  fraction  of  a  dent  In 
this  hug  !  spending  program. 

The  St  ite  of  the  national  finances,  despite 
present    )ro8perlty,  is  deplorable. 

Taxes 

The  Ittte  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Con- 

]  equest  for  a  tax  reduction  and  tax 

For  around  8  months  the  House 

<[lllgently  on  this  most  complicated 

legislation. 

the  bill,  with  more  tax  reduction 

reform,  was  received  by  the  Finance 

of  the   Senate  In   the   late  fall. 

was  placed  upon  this  com- 

get  the  bill  before  the  Senate  so 

passage  would  make  It  possible  for 

reductions  to  take  place  by  January  of 


pi  essure 
t) 


The  Finance  Committee  set  right  to  work 
and  had  a  bill  prepared  for  Senate  con- 
sideration in  the  first  month  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  so  that  one  of  the 
first  major  bills  to  be  considered  would  be 
the  tax  bill. 

Then  some  wonderous  things  began  to 
happen.  Our  Democrat  friends  have  made 
a  great  issue  of  being  the  party  of  the  com- 
mon man.  However,  when  it  came  to  aiding 
the  common  man,  they  were  noticeable  by 
the  absence  of  their  votes. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. All  of  us  know  that  in  this  a«je 
education  Is  a  must.  Every  effort  Is  being 
made  to  induce  our  young  people  to  stay 
in  school — to  obtain  as  much  education  as 
they  can — in  order  to  become  skilled  in  the 
field  of  their  choice. 

Everyone  knows,  too,  that  higher  educa- 
tion today  is  four  or  five  times  as  expensive 
as  It  was  20  years  ago.  Many  families,  par- 
ticularly those  with  more  than  one  child 
to  educate,  cannot  afford  higher  education 
and  If  the  child  Is  to  receive  this  education 
he  must  find  a  Job  somewhere  to  send  him- 
self through  college. 

A  Republican  amendment  was  offered  to 
the  tax  bill  to  permit  those  boys  and  girls 
who  are  working  to  send  themselves  through 
school  to  take  a  tax  reduction  on  their 
earned  Income  up  to  $1,200  a  year  In  exemp- 
tions In  the  case  of  undergraduates  and 
$1,500  a  year  for  graduate  students  as  long 
as  they  are  In  college 

This  amendment  was  defeated — not  by  the 
Republicans,  every  one  of  whom  voted  for 
the  amendment — but  by  the  Democrats  who 
voted  against  it.  Thus  the  student  who 
wants  an  education  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  Is  willing  to  work  and  earn  the  money 
while  he  Is  going  to  a  college  or  university 
is  penalized  and.  If  his  parents  cannot  help 
him  out,  he  Is  taxed  on  his  earnings  with- 
out the  extra  financial  aid  he  needs  at  the 
time. 

Excise  taxes 

There  Is  no  greater  truism  than  that  a  tax 
once  placed  upon  the  people  is  almost  im- 
possible to  repeal.  The  excise  taxes  are  a 
case  in  point. 

Many  of  these  taxes,  placed  upon  the 
people  during  World  War  11  and  extended 
year  after  year,  are  still  with  us.  Not  only 
are  they  visible  taxes  paid  when  the  article 
Is  bought,  but  they  contain  taxes  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  at  the  source  and  added 
to  the  price  of  the  article. 

Republicans  made  an  attempt  to  repeal  a 
few  of  these  more  onerous  taxes.  In  fact, 
every  Republican  present  voted  for  an 
amendment  proposed  by  me  to  repeal  the 
excise  taxes  on  luggage  and  cosmetics,  and. 
In  addition,  to  make  tax  free  Jewelry  and  furs 
costing  less  than  $100. 

The  Senate  finally  adopted  an  amendment 
accomplishing  this  purpose  and  also  cut 
taxes  on  cabaret  admissions;  reduced  theater 
admission  taxes:  and  partially  repealed  the 
tax  on  musical  Instruments  used  In  school 
bands;  and  also  removed  the  taxes  on  la- 
crosse, tennis,  and  ping  pong  equipment. 

However,  In  conference  the  House  was 
adamant  against  repealing  or  reducing  these 
taxes  and,  with  the  deadline  of  July  1  around 
the  corner  when  all  excise  taxes  would  have 
expired,  the  Senate  agreed  with  the  House. 
The  only  amendment  agreed  upon  was  that 
which  provides  retroactively  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  nonbusiness  losses  arising  from  the 
confiscation  of  property  by  Communist  Cuba. 

A  study  is  being  made  now  In  the  House 
on  the  question  of  excise  taxes.  It  Is  hoped 
next  year  that  many  of  these  onerous  so- 
called  wartime  taxes  will  be  repealed  or 
reduced. 

HOT7S1N0 

Once  again  Congress  approved  an  omnibus 
housing    bUl,    continuing    until    October    1, 


1965.  not  only  such  housing  prognmi«  » 
ban  renewal,  public  housing,  dlr^  iJ*' 
for  farm  housing,  the  Federal  mort««??" 
surance  programs,  the  open  space  mtSL 
community  facilities,  and  housinjr  thT^ 
elderly,  but  some  more  controv^iJri»^ 
grams.  The  cost  of  the  housina  nw*^ 
for  14  months  Is  $1.2  billion.  »«^°8aini 

A  substitute  waa  proposed  which  in  «»•»♦ 
would  provide  a  simple  extension  of  th 
existing  programs,  for  it  was  the  odIbS! 
of  many  sincere  advocates  of  housini"^^ 
grams  that  It  would  be  wiser  to  continue  a« 
existing  programs  this  year,  a  number  rt 
studies  were  underway  in  both  HouZ 
which  would  give  better  guidelines  to  th. 
housing  programs  In  the  future. 

It  was  felt  by  some  that  many  contto- 
verslal  and  new  programs  needed  furth» 
study.  For  Instance,  It  was  felt  that  the 
committee  took  only  halfhearted  action  on 
city  building  code  enforcement  requirementi 
whereas  a  thorough  study  should  have  been 
ordered  so  that  effective  action  could  h* 
taken  In  1965. 

It  is  true  that  many  families  dlsp'laced  br 
urban  renewal  programs  have  sufTered  In 
trying  to  find  decent  and  adequate  housint 
but  in  many  instances  this  has  been  dueto 
poor  planning  and  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  Housing  Administration  and  tht 
municipalities  which  have  shown  more  In- 
terest in  commercial  activities.  Spending 
more  money  will  not  alleviate  this  problem, 
but  more  consideration  to  the  housing  need* 
of  displaced  persons  would  go  far  towaid 
meeting  these  needs. 

Another  controversial  feature  Is  the  ad- 
vance  acquisition  of  land  for  community  f». 
clllties.  This  could  provide  windfalls  for 
those  with  Inside  information.  It  could  alio 
mean  that  land  acquired  for  such  purpoees 
could  no  longer  be  desirable  for  future  public 
works  because  of  rapidly  changing  com- 
munity needs.  And  it  was  felt  that  the 
provision  for  financial  grants  for  urban 
studies  could  be  postponed  until  there  wai 
more  Information  available  as  to  the  need 
for  this  program. 

Despite  the  need  for  housing  legislation, 
over  the  course  of  the  years  It  has  become  a 
kind  of  catchall  and  badly  needs  overhaul- 
ing. It  Is  hoped  that  when  housing  legisla- 
tion again  Is  before  the  Congress  It  will  be 
looked  into  thoroughly;  be  made  to  do  what 
it  was  first  intended  to  do  Instead  of  trylni 
to  rebuild  badly  planned  cities,  building  new 
towns,  financing  transportation,  and  grant- 
ing "vacation  allowances"  for  businessmen 
who  are  displaced  by  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect. All  of  this  is  a  far  cry  from  providlnf 
housing  for  those  needy  and  worthy  people. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATIOK 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion came  back  to  Congress  for  an  Increased 
authorization  of  $104  million  in  each  suc- 
cessive year  beginning  with  fiscal  1966— t 
total  of  $312  million  from  the  United  States, 
with  other  countries  putting  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  $750  million  In  capital  re- 
quested by  the  Association. 

This  money  is  lent  to  soft  currency  coun- 
tries which  cannot  obtain  credit  through 
regular  channels. 

I  feel  it  should  be  noted  not  only  by  the 
American  people  but  by  those  who  do  the 
borrowing  that  the  American  taxpayer  li 
paying  for  these  loans. 

With  this  in  mind  I  evolved  the  so-called 
Dlrksen  formula  which  reads  as  follow*— 
after  the  word  "appropriate";  "out  of  fundi 
supplied  by  the  Nation's  taxpayers  or  out 
of  funds  borrowed  on  their  credit."  This 
phrase  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  act. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  earlj 
in  the  session.  The  House,  on  February  M. 
sent  the  bill  back  to  the  Banking  and  Car- 
rency  Committee  by  a  vote   of  208  to  187 
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-irt«i  charged  that  some  of  theee  funds 
•^f^niwSed  into  Cuba  or  other  Com- 

»"^*„r'Sider  White  House  prodding,  the 
''"^^  prevailed  upon  to  act  once  more 
*"**  T»v  14  approved  the  bill  by  a  voice 
•"""^.^uKh  some  Members  complained 
«»  "i^Sr  HJA  member  countries  were  not 
^TZe^s^e  Of  responsibUlty  In  pro- 

Tlillo«?f°l!now  law  and  It  Is  hoped  that  It 

■^•^vJm  purpose  and  not  be  another 

jSle  Stly  program  to  the  American  tax- 

'•'*'■  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

BMubllcans  have  always  stood  for  a  sound 
.u^  n  the  belief  that  a  strong  defense 
jS1u«st  means  of  keeping  the  peace  and 

i«re  deterrent  against  aggression  by  any 
*  .i^n  or  combination  of  nations. 
"•Sere  18  Stle  doubt  the  cold  war  which 
,^Z  the  hot  war  of  the  1940's  has  been 
Spt  in  Its  cold  state  because  of  our  retalla- 

"7t  ^slSrlng'the  Eisenhower  Republican 
^istratlon  that  the  program  of  a  strong 
J°Zse  was  built  up  and  accelerated.  The 
^ed  missile  gap  Issue  of  the  1960  cam- 
^  turned  out  to  be  Just  what  It  was- 
rohony  with  no  basis  in  fact. 

It  has  been  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  under 
»),.  Elsenhower  Republican  administration 
S  conl^t  of  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
m^lle  was  developed— that  the  Atlas,  Titan, 
Mlnuteman,  and  Polaris  were  developed. 

Many  of  today's  advanced  strategic  weap- 
ons systems  are  realities  due  to  the  foresight 
and  imagination  of  the  Republican  defense 
team  Among  them  is  the  A-11  interceptor. 
»  plane  that  can  fly  at  approximately  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound  and  cah  climb  to 
an  altitude  of  more  than  70,000  feet. 

But  what  has  happened  to  our  defense 
posture  m  the  last  3  years?  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  testified  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  in  November  of 
lut  year  that  during  the  Cuban  crisis  the 
United  States  was  caught  terribly  short  of 
fighter  and  transport  planes. 

He  also  stated  that  there  were  not  enough 
patrol  craft  and  escort  vessels  and  that  we 
Irere  also  short  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  planes 
to  track  Soviet  ships  moving  into  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We  have  witnessed  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Defense  Secretary  and  the  Air 
Chief  of  Staff  over  the  reliability  of  missiles 
In  replacing  bombing  planes.  There  has 
been  an  air  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  our  de- 
fense needs. 

Then  there  has  been  the  controversy  over 
the  TPX  fighter  plane  for  both  the  Ah:  Force 
and  the  Navy  in  which  the  Defense  Secre- 
tory overruled  his  military  advisers.  The 
conflict-of-interest  charges  have  not  been 
clarified. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Stair,  in  appearing  before  a  House  Appropri- 
ations Military  Subcommittee,  warned  that 
Russia  is  catching  up  with  the  United  States 
In  military  strength  and  urged  Immediate 
itepa  to  develop  a  new  manned  strategic  air- 
craft for  vise  in  the  1970's  to  provide  a  fiexi- 
ble  response  to  attack.  He  also  cautioned 
against  overreliance  on  what  he  testified 
was  a  "muscle  bound"  defense  system  de- 
pendent entirely  on  intercontinental  mis- 
siles. 


The  Democrat  administration's  claim  that 
In  the  3  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration development  of  new  weapons 
systems  had  averaged  well  over  50  percent 
higher  than  in  the  4  preceding  years  Is  not 
supported  by  the  record.  When  compared 
with  the  two  Elsenhower  terms  with  a  total 
of  47  new  starts,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  rec- 
ord shows  only  7  new  programs,  a^l  of  which 
were  nonstrategic  systems.  In  his  report. 
Secretary  of   Defense   McNamara   used   the 


Nike  X,  which  Is  a  follow-on  of  the  Nlke- 
Zetis,  as  a  new  system.  This  is  similar  to 
claiming  a  brand  new  weapons  system  every 
time  the  model  numbers  are  changed. 

The  President,  on  a  "nonpolltlcal"  tour  to 
the  West,  announced  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
that  new  antisatellite  and  radar  systems  had 
been  developed.  He  stated  that  the  systems 
were  operational.  The  antisatellite  system 
would,  the  President  stated,  knock  out  any 
hostile  satellite  sent  In  our  direction.  The 
radar  system  now.  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  has  overcome  the  horlzon- 
llmlt  and  is  now  capable  of  detecting  any 
missile  launching  wherever  it  might  occur. 
The  President  stressed  the  time  limit, 
stating  the  new  weapons  were  developed  "In 
1962  and  1963." 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  made  a  particularly  remarkable  state- 
ment as  to  the  cost  figures  on  these  two 
projects.  He  stated  that  the  cost  for  the 
one  Army  and  one  Air  Force  operational 
antisatellite  installations  was  $80  million. 
Then  Mr.  McNamara  went  on  to  state  that 
the  cost  for  a  "whole  family"  of  over-the- 
horlzon  early  warning  radar  outposts  was 
$50  million. 

To  go  into  this  Incredible  assertion  fur- 
ther, Mr.  McNamara  acknowledged  that  the 
Army  antisatellite  program  is  a  "derivative" 
of  the  Nike-Zeus  antimissile  missile  system 
that  has  been  under  development  since  1957 
at  a  cumulative  cost  so  far  of  nearly  $2 
billion. 

The  space  tracking  system  has  been  in 
place  for  a  number  of  years,  one  part  being 
the  Vanguard  program  in  1957.  "Spadats," 
the  basic  satellite  detection  network  in  use 
today,  and  the  control  system  in  Colorado 
which  It  serves,  both  date  back  to  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  Therefore,  the  claim 
of  this  Democrat  administration  that  the 
development  of  new  weapons  systems  aver- 
aged 50  percent  more  than  under  the  Eisen- 
hower Republican  administration  does  not 
Jibe  with  the  facts. 

A  study  was  made  by  Senator  Len  B.  Jor- 
dan in  which  It  was  brought  out  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  able  to  verify  the 
ability  of  its  hardened  underground  missile 
systems  to  survive  close-in.  high-yield  nu- 
clear explosions. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  Secretary 
McNamara  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
conducted  tests  with  much  bigger  bombs 
than  those  tested  in  the  United  States  and 
that  "their  technology  is  further  advanced 
than  ours  in  this  very  high-yield  field."  We 
do  not  know  what  the  Russians  did  or  did  not 
learn  from  their  high  megaton  tests  and 
we  know  practically  nothing  about  possible 
impairment  of  our  system  from  the  detona- 
tion of  a  large  yield  weapon. 

According  to  U.S.  Air  Force  records,  the 
rates  of  successful  firings  of  three  major 
missiles  are:  Atlas,  68.8  percent;  "ntan,  72.2 
percent:  and  Mlnuteman,  68.8  percent.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander  of  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command,  was  quoted  as  saying  that, 
"We  have  not  tested  any  of  the  operational 
warheads  in  our  inventory"  and  "unless  you 
test  the  very  thing  that  is  In  your  arsenal, 
you  are  never  certain." 

All  these  are  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Republican  minority.  If  our  defenses  are 
being  maintained  adequately,  then  the  Nation 
should  know.  There  should  be  no  paper  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  and  evasion.  If  we  need  fur- 
ther weapons  of  any  kind  to  maintain  our 
defense  superiority,  then  every  American, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  stands 
ready  to  back  up  any  program. 

It  is  no  time  to  subordinate  our  national 
security  to  political  purposes.  Our  peace 
and  security  are  not  playthings  in  the  hands 
of  political  experts.  A  candid  statement  of 
facts  within  the  realm  of  security  would 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  uncertainty  which 


now  prevails  as  to  our  defense  readiness  in 
a  world  which  sees  brush  fire  wars  all  over  the 
globe — wars  which  could  accelerate  Into  large 
confiagratlons. 


SOCIAL    SEC  U  KIT  V    AND    MXDICARI 

The  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  has  never 
been  the  prerogative  of  any  political  party. 
The  difference  lies  In  the  approach  to  the 
problem. 

When  the  original  social  security  act  was 
reported  out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  1935,  during  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, It  is  significant  that  the  mi- 
nority report  concluded  with  these  views: 
"The  minority  membership  (Republican)  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  at  no 
time  offered  any  political  or  partisan  opposi- 
tion to  the  progress  of  this  measure,  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  labored  faithfully  In  an 
effort  to  produce  a  measure  which  would  be 
constitutional  and  that  would  Insure  to  the 
general   welfare  of  all   the   people." 

In  its  approach  to  the  general  welfare  of 
our  elder  citizens,  the  Republican  Party  has 
endeavored  not  only  to  increase  the  benefits 
and  coverage,  but  to  place  social  security  on 
a  sound  actuarial  basis.  The  aim  has  been 
to  preserve  the  trust  fund  and  to  insure  that 
the  funds  are  more  than  sufllcient  to  meet 
future  obligations.  This  is  still  our  guiding 
principle. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  adopted,  social 
security  benefits,  it  was  agreed,  would  not 
constitute  a  pension  but  would  provide  a 
floor  on  which  private  savings  could  be  built. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  the  various  Con- 
gresses and  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  have  not  only  Increased 
these  benefits  but  have  brought  under  the 
system  many  more  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Then  came  the  question  of  the  Ills  of  old 
age.  Proposals  to  extend  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  to  all  persons  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity began  to  be  made  as  far  back  as  1942. 
Periodically  such  bills  have  been  Introduced, 
specifically  in  1942,  1945,  1950.  1952,  1964, 
1957.  1959,  1961,  and  1963. 

Answering  these  needs,  but  still  keeping 
medical   care    in   the   hands   of    the    States 
which  are  nearer  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
there  was  enacted  into  law  on  September  13, 
1960,    amendments    to    the    act.    The    so- 
called  Kerr-MUls  program  provided,  among 
other   things,   grants   to   States   for   medical 
care  for  the  aged  individuals  of  low  Income — 
those  who  needed  It  the  most.    In  all  except 
12  States,  some  type  of  coverage  Is  provided. 
It  Is  a  true  medical  care  program  for  It 
provides  that  those  States  which  participate 
may  include  not  only  hospital  expenses  but 
physicians'  services,  skilled  nursing,  and  pri- 
vate duty  nursing  services;    dental,  labora- 
tory,  and  X-ray  services;   prescribed  drugs, . 
eyeglasses,  dentures,  and  prosthetic  devices; 
diagnostic,   screening,   and   preventive  serv- 
ices, among  other  things.    There  are  no  dol- 
lar limits  on  matching  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Democrat  adminis- 
tration has  not  pushed  or  publicized  this 
program.  Instead  it  nas  consistently  pushed 
its  socialized  medicine  plan,  misnamed  med- 
icare. In  reality  this  medicare  program  is 
a  limited  hospitalization  plan  with  a  de- 
ductible provision  which  would  result  In  ex- 
pense to  the  patients.  It  provides  no  medical 
expenses  outside  of  routine  medical  care  In 
the  hospital  itself.  Physicians  and  surgeons 
bills  must  be  paid  for  by  the  individual. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  when  the  Im- 
proved social  security  amendments  came 
over  to  the  Senate  from  the  House,  the  so- 
called  medicare  program  was  added  to  It. 

To  take  care  of  the  additional  cost  of  such 
a  program,  it  was  necessary  to  Increase  the 
social  security  payments  by  both  employee 
and  employer  and  also  for  those  self-em- 
ployed. Not  only  was  the  rate  Increased 
to   4.2    percent   of   earning   but  the  celling 
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was  ralped  from  $4,800   yearly  earnings   to 

the  House  bill  or  to  5.20  percent 

on   $5,600   yearly   earnings   In   the 

>111.    This  constituted  a  maximum  of 

yearly  on  each  individual.    The  rate 

employed   Increased   to   6.3   percent 

naximum  of  $5,600. 

anticipated  that  the  total  cost  of 

would  be  about  $2  billion  the 
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the  bill  went  back  to  the  House. 

Realizing  it  did  not  have  the  votes  to  pass 

medicare  program,  the  House 

bill  to  conference. 

cfanferences  finally  could  come  to  no 

therefore   no   action   was  taken 
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TTBBAN   MASS  TRANSPOBTATION 


rep  )rted 


tern  >orary 


a  tortuous  Journey  of  4  years,  the 

transportation  bill  was  approved 

despite  the  objections  of  the 

of  Republicans  who  felt  that  this 

more  ably  solved  by  the  urban 

hemselves.    In  the  opinion  of  many, 

one  more  intrusion  of  the  Federal 

into  local  affairs  and  the  spend - 

\±meeded  funds  in  this  time  of  huge 

leflclts. 

that  the  Congress  was  reluctant 

he  bUl  is  the  history  of  this  leglsla- 

flrst  mass  transit  bill  was  passed 

fifenate  in  1960.    No  action  was  taken 

Souse.     Again,  In   1961,  the  Senate 

mass   transit   legislation    as    part 

lOuslng  bin.     That    legislation   au- 

mass  transit  only  on  a  temporary 

was  concurred  In  by  the  House. 

of  experimental  projects  were  made 

loans  and  demonstration  grants 

the  Nation. 

,  a  comprehensive  mass  transit  bill 

to  the  Senate;    but  Congress 

urtlon  on  that  bill,  merely  extending 

program  for  another  year. 

1963,  the  Senate  approved  mass 

legislation.    It  was  not  until 

I>art  of  Jime  1964  that  the  House 

slightly   different   version   of   the 

was  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

have  a  mass  transportation   law 

\  he  fact  that  last  year  the  New  York 

Commission  proposed  a  mu- 

mllllon  mass  transportation  pro- 

a  year  earlier  San  Francisco  ap- 

simllar  $792  million  bond  Issue,  and 

es,  Philadelphia,   and   other  large 

cfcnters  have  either  approved  multl- 

lollar  bond  Issues  or  drafted   their 

for  mass  transit. 

this  new  law  authorized  Federal 
the  sum  of  $375  million  for  mass 
the  next  3  years  at  the  rate  of  $75 
fiscal  1965,  $150  million  for  fiscal 
$150  million  for  fiscal  1967  for  the 
3f  helping  to  pay  for  building  trans- 
systems  and  to  buy  equipment  for 
;ms,  only  $60  million  was  appro- 
:  or  1965,  and  nothing  was  approprl- 
1966  or  1967. 

Federal  grants  could  cover  up  to 

of  that  part  of  the  cost  of  Im- 

I  ystems   which   Is    not   financed   by 

to  passengers.    Local  communl- 

d  have  to  provide  the  remainder  of 
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that  ovu'  urban  communities  have 
for  improved  mass  transit  systems 
true  also  that  our  major  metropoli- 
are  the  wealthiest  in  the  country, 
provided  in  this  bill  is  only  a 
pt  may  open  the  door  to  an  ultimate 
expend!  t  ire  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
$10  bllllc  n  or  more. 


money 


Economy  in  Government  seems  to  be  a  for- 
gotten word. 

WILDERNESS 

Legislation  wa^  enacted  on  September  3, 
1964,  to  establish  a  wilderness  preservation 
system  which  embraces  54  areas  totaling  9.1 
million  acres.  In  the  future,  commercial 
development  or  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
sources will  be  forbidden  on  these  acres. 
Another  34  primitive  areas,  totaling  5.5  mil- 
lion acres  remain  under  Forest  Service  Juris- 
diction. Thereafter  Congress  can  decide  over 
a  10-year  period  whether  these  areas  should 
be  Included  In  the  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

The  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  were 
extended  to  these  areas  through  December  31, 
1983.  As  of  January  1.  1984,  minerals  in  the 
system  would  be  withdrawn  from  develop- 
ment under  the  mining  laws  except  for  valid 
existing  rights. 

Land  and  water  conservation 
The  Congress  approved  a  measure  estab- 
lishing a  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  be  used  for  Improvement  or  acquisition 
of  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  The  funds 
would  come  from  Federal  taxes  on  motorboat 
fuel,  Federal  fees  at  certain  recreation  areas, 
and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  sur- 
plus real  property.  It  Is  estimated  that  $140 
million  a  year  would  go  Into  the  fund  for  the 
next  10  years. 


When  the  Bubble  Btjrst  in  Crockett.  Tex.: 
The  Illuminating  Story  of  a  Small 
Town  That  Believed  the  Promises  or 
THE  Federal  Government — and  Woke  Up 
Both   Sadder   and   Wiser 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

Crockett  is  a  town  of  some  5,350  people 
In  Houston  County.  TeX.  What  happened 
there  recently  shows  not  only  what  can  come 
about  when  Washington  pours  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  hastily  contrived 
business  ventures;  it  also  illustrates  how  of- 
ficial secrecy  is  used  to  cloak  official  mis- 
takes. The  Crockett  story  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  In  the  brief  history  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration . 

ARA  was  set  up  in  1961  to  help  depressed 
areas  create  new  Industries  and  Jobs.  Since 
then  it  has  ballooned  Into  a  free-wheeling 
arm  of  government,  ladling  out  lavish  gifts 
and  loans,  and  establishing  a  new  order  of 
politically  entangled  businesses.  Frequent- 
ly these  Government-subsidized  establish- 
ments make  things  very  tough  Indeed  for 
competing  businesses  which  operate  under 
our  traditional  free  enterprise  system.  All 
this  is  done  under  ARA's  broad  authority, 
granted  by  Congress  in  an  incredibly  rub- 
bery statute,  to  boost  employment  and  pros- 
perity. Here's  how  the  program  worked  in 
Crockett. 

wondrous  inventions 

Late  in  1962.  ARA  Introduced  to  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  town  the  president  of  a 
firm  called  Audio  Electronics.  Inc.  His 
name  was  J.  Paul  Dawson,  and  he — with 
ARA's  sponsorship — proposed  to  build  a 
plant  to  manufacture,  among  other  things, 
a  wondrous  new  tape-playing,  picture-pro- 
jecting invention.  Not  only  would  the  new 
Industry  create  Jobs  and  aid  the  town's 
limping  economy;  also,  the  people  were  to 
be  allowed  to  buy  stock  In  Audio  Elec- 
tronics. 

On  the  morning  of  March  1,  1963,  some 
35  persons  assembled  at  Crockett's  County 
telephone  building  to  hear  the  official  an- 
nouncement that  ARA  had  approved  Daw- 
son's proposal.  Among  those  present  were 
members  of  the  county's  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee,  local  officials,  and  Benton 
Musselwhlte.  a  lawyer  from  nearby  Lufkln, 
who,  as  a  member  of  ARA's  National  Advi- 
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sory   Committee,   was   lendlne  hi.  « 

to  the  project.  ^  °"  !*•««$• 

Presently,  out  of  a  loudspeaker-t*i-^ 
hookup  from  Washington  boomed  ^S*^ 
of  Ralph  W.  Yahborough,  senior  U.a^J^ 
from  Texas,  who  had  been  one  of  thr"*** 
sors  of  the  legislation  establlshlnK  Aba''^" 
ter  complimenting  Musselwhlte  foThi. 
forts    and    congratulating    the    Dem^«* 
committee  members  for  their  partl^T««* 
he  said,  "It  is  highly  pleasing  to  m?S"^ 
authorized   from   the   White  House  tn 
nounce   to  my  friends   in  Houston  ^n!t 
that  you  are  going  to  gain  a  fine  n«r  .? 
dustry— one  that  will  provide  new  \^  7" 
180  people,  add  new  strength  to  yourluM* 

The  Senator  outlined  the  terms-  ARAhM 
approved  a  loan  of  $382,649  to  Audio  ^ 
tronlcs  to  build  its  factory— a  loan  toll 
would  run  for  25  years  at  4  percent  (a  ST 
ter  deal  than  businessmen  can  get  commir 
daily) .  The  firm  itself  would  put  in  liw' 
173  in  equity."  And.  finally,  the  people  a 
Crockett  would  raise  a  public  purse  of  »5g 
869  to  pay  for  the  plant  site  and  provide  tht 
required  show  of  local  Interest. 

Inspired  by  the  Government  ballyhoo  and 
Senator  Yarborough's  loudspeakered  aasur. 
ances  that  the  deal  woiild  "help  spark  i 
whole  Industrial  revolution,"  the  resident! 
of  Crockett  eagerly  set  to  work.  QuIcUt 
they  raised  their  share  of  the  Audio  ntl- 
tronlcs  kitty — some  $60,000  In  cash.  Dnw- 
Ings  of  Audio's  proposed  factory  of  aluminum 
and  tinted  glass  were  exhibited  at  both 
Crockett  banks.  A  banker  and  offlclala  of 
the  local  development  organization  Inserted 
In  the  weekly  Courier  an  announcement  that 
"Audio  Electronics,  Inc.,  Is  offering  1,300,000 
shares  of  stock  to  Houston  Coimtiana  at  50 
cents  per  share."  A  separate  column  urged 
prospective  Investors  to  "hurry  up,"  became 
there  was  a  5 -day  time  Unit. 

disappearing  shovels 

The  construction  contract  for  the  plant 
was  awarded,  and  Houston  County  Develop- 
ment Foundation  Day  was  proclaimed  lor 
the  ground-breaking  on  May  25,  1983.  A 
crowd  of  3,500  assembled.  Senator  Tai- 
borough  and  Audio  officials  flew  In.  Every- 
one  seemed  Impressed  vrtth  two  large  sign- 
boards on  the  factory  site,  a  40-acre  tract 
bought  with  part  of  Crockett's  public  con- 
tribution. One  sign,  which  carried  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President  of  the  United  Statei, 
proclaimed:  "We're  creating  more  jobs  te 
America."  On  the  other  was  a  painting  of  i 
vast,  shiny  factory. 

Dignitaries  took  turns  breaking  the  earth 
with  six  gold-plated  shovels — four  of  which 
somehow  disappeared  after  the  ceremony. 
Then  everyone  adjourned  to  the  city  park  lor 
a  free  barbecue  and  speeches.  Dawson  feel- 
ingly gave  credit  to  Senator  Yarborough  m 
"the  Individual  who  more  than  any  other 
man  made  the  day  possible."  And,  In  hli 
address.  Senator  Yarborough  said,  "You  have 
brought  in  a  new  industry,  a  new  plant,  new 
vision,  new  payrolls,  new  jobs,  and  c^ 
portunltles  for  youth.  Under  the  wise  and 
beneficent  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  you  are  building  for  the  present 
and  the  future." 

Construction  work  was  scheduled  to  begin 
2  days  after  the  groundbreaking.  The  day 
came — and  nothing  happened.  At  least  300 
people  who  had  been  exhorted  over  the  radio 
to  come  out  for  Jobs  milled  around  the  site 
in  disbelief.  Next  day,  many  returned.  SttD 
nothing  happened.     Days  became  weeks. 

On  June  28,  State  ARA  Coordinator  Bay 
Morrison  got  together  with  worried  membeii 
of  the  county  development  organization  at  i 
meeting  to  which  reporters  were  not  Invited. 
Afterward  everybody  was  told  that  the  project 
"Is  still  in  sound  position"  and  that  tiww 
was  only  a  "temporary  delay." 
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rH,t  nothing  ever  did  happen.  Although 
!!  thaTa  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
"^H  breaking,  the  costly  site  provided  by 
•^^Dle  of  Crockett  is  still  bare  of  any 
Sanding,  up  to  now.  nobody  in  "Texas 
h*en  able  to  get  a  full  explanation  of  the 
JjSous  collapse   of   the   much-heralded 

I**^**'*'  stock  fraud 

The  facts  are  that,  even  as  the  ground - 
„AviM  ceremony  was  taking  place,  the  U.S. 
Z^^es  and  Exchange  Commission  was 
Lmductlng  a  stock-fraud  investigation  In- 
'z!Lz  visutronlcs  Corp.  of  America  and  the 
IlInKements  whereby  Audio  Electronics  was 
JfmSiufacture  Visutronlcs  Inventions.  Two 
^mths  later,  the  SEC  asked  a  U.S.  District 
^urt  to  restrain  Visutronlcs  and  "aU  acting 
m  concert"  from  fraudulently  representing 
ttat  Its  inventions  and  patents  were  worth 
11500  000  to  $2  million— and  also  from  rep- 
JttenUng  that  the  Audio  products  would  be 
Kid  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

subsequently.  Federal  Judge  Roger  D. 
foley  Issued  an  Injunction  to  halt  the  whole 
Kheme.  Yet  for  months  after  this  court 
order,  and  long  after  collapse  of  the  whole 
bubble,  ARA  continued  to  list  the  Audio 
Bectronics  loan  as  one  of  its  approved  proj- 
(rtg  and  to  claim  that  It  was  bringing  180 
jobs  to  Crockett.  The  project  was  dropped 
from  the  ARA  directory  only  after  I  person- 
illy  asked  why  It  was  still  listed. 

The  most  mysterious  facet  of  the  whole 
affair  Is  how  and  why  ARA  permitted  the 
full  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Government — includ- 
ing the  White  House  and  a  U.S.  Senator — to 
be  placed  behind  a  man  like  J.  Paul  Dawson. 
The  simplest  Investigation  would  have  re- 
vealed that  he  had  a  long  record  of  legal  diffi- 
culties. Moreover,  throughout  the  time  that 
he  was  negotiating  with  ARA  for  the  Audio 
loan,  there  was  pending  against  him  in  the 
U5.  District  Court  of  Montana  a  $21,000  suit 
for  stock  fraud  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act.  (Last  May,  a  Judgment  was  en- 
tered against  Dawson  and  a  salesman-col- 
league for  the  full  amount  plus  Interest — 
In  favor  of  a  group  of  Montana  and  Idaho 
physicians  and  dentists  whose  funds  had  been 
accepted  for  help  In  manufacture  of  an  elec- 
tronic palnkllUng  device.) 

At  the  time  of  the  ARA  announcement  and 
the  festivities  In  Crockett,  Audio  Electronics 
shared  quarters  with  another  company  in  a 
small,  one-story  building  on  an  outlying  side 
street  of  Houston.  It  could  scarcely  meet 
its  day-to-day  cash  requirements.  A  princi- 
pal asset  was  believed  to  be  Its  licenses  for 
the  Visutronlcs  Inventions.  Yet  If  ARA  had 
checked,  the  agency  would  have  learned  that 
the  Visutronlcs  president,  billed  as  a  scien- 
tific genius,  had  never  gone  beyond  grade 
school  and  had  been  Involved  in  bogus  se- 
curity deals  in  California.  Moreover,  it 
turned  out  that  Audio  did  not  have  the  nec- 
essary legal  right  to  manufacture  the  'Visu- 
tronlcs Inventions. 

vanished  dream 

Not  only  has  Crockett's  dream  of  a  fine 
Audio  factory  vanished  like  the  morning 
mist,  but  a  number  of  citizens  have  been 
hurt  financially.  Because  people  believed 
that  their  Senator's  "White  House  an- 
nouncement" of  the  ARA  loan  to  Audio  guar- 
anteed the  firm's  soundness,  several  Texans 
Invested  In  It  and  lost  all.  One  man  dropped 
•40.000.  A  retired  Air  Force  officer  plowed 
In  17.000.  On  the  day  that  the  Houston  Post 
carried  a  report  that  Audio  "has  received" 
a  1382,649  loan  from  ARA,  Dawson  was  able 
to  persuade  a  trusting  employee,  a  former 
Salvation  Army  captain,  to  turn  over  his 
life  savings  of  $4,000  to  "provide  needed 
capital."  He  even  induced  a  woman  to  lend 
W.OOO  borrowed  from  a  relative.  "We  as- 
wmed  that  our  Government  had  Investigated 


and  everything  was  all  right,"  the  incensed 
woman  says.    "Wouldn't  you?" 

Which  raises  the  obvious  questions :  Didn't 
ARA  conduct  any  investigation  at  all?  How 
was  it  possible  for  this  agency  to  announce 
that  Audio  Electronics  would  post  $147,173 
as  its  "equity"  to  justify  the  big  Government 
loan? 

When  I  asked  ARA  for  the  answers,  Don- 
ald W.  Stull,  special  assistant  for  public  af- 
fairs, wrote  me:  "Our  attorneys  advise  us 
that  title  18,  United  States  Code,  makes  it  a 
crime  to  disclose  confidential  information  on 
an  applicant's  financial  status."  How  about 
Information  that  isn't  confidential?  "Our 
legal  department  advises  us  that  it  would  be 
mechanically  Impossible  to  separate  the  con- 
fidential material  from  these  reports,  and 
that  this  would  have  to  be  done  in  order  for 
us  to  stay  within  the  l&w  and  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  applicant's  business,"  replied 
ARA  Deputy  Administrator  Harold  W.  Wil- 
liams. 

Indeed,  the  only  explanation  that  I  could 
get  from  Williams  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Crockett  project  was  that  "the  president  of 
the  applicant  firm  requested  withdrawal  of 
the  application"  for  his  loan  because  "he  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  patent  rights  for  prod- 
ucts he  Intended  to  manufacture" — a  with- 
drawal which  in  truth  was  suggested  by  cer- 
tain Federal  officials  after  I  had  begun  to 
ask  them  questions. 

Apparently  the  official  ARA  philosophy  is 
that  we  taxpayers,  who  supply  the  money 
for  this  phase  of  the  administration's  war 
against  poverty,  will  be  happier  if  we  are  not 
exposed  to  the  full  truth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  major  laws  digest  be 
placed  i^  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  a  later  date  and  that  the  cus- 
tomary number  be  printed  as  a  separate 
Senate  document.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MIKE  MANS- 
FIELD, THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  I 
wish  to  say  a  particular  word  about  my 
friend  from  Montana.  There  may  be 
gentler  people  in  the  world,  there  may 
be  humbler  people,  and  there  may  be 
abler  people,  but  if  there  are  I  have  never 
seen  in  one  man  such  an  acme  of  these 
qualities  as  in  the  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield. 

In  the  years  that  he  has  sat  In  the  seat 
of  the  majority  leader  and  I  have  sat 
in  my  seat  I  have  developed  a  deep  and 
abiding  affection  for  him.  I  know  the 
burdens  that  he  has  carried,  and  I  pre- 
sume on  occasion  the  minority  leader 
has  added  to  those  burdens,  not  wit- 
tingly, but  only  in  pursuit  of  duty  as  he 
saw  it. 

I  salute  him  for  the  excellent  service 
he  has  rendered  in  the  88th  Congress. 
I  hope  time  will  deal  gently  with  him 
and  give  him  health  and  strength  and 
shower  him  with  all  of  life's  richest 
blessings. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  commit  the  su- 
preme political  heresy — and  perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  be  done — but  I  hope,  if  it  Is 
the  desire  and  the  design  of  destiny  that 
he  pursue  his  responsibilities  in  this 
body,  that  he  will  be  back. 

On  occasions  people  have  sought  to 
entice  me  to  come  to  the  State  of  Mon- 


tana to  campaign.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  rather  rough  character,  and  I  have 
gone  almost  everywhere  to  campaign, 
and  I  suppose,  in  the  manner  of  these 
new  technological  developments,  I  will  be 
aboard  one  of  the  orbit  schooners,  if 
there  is  a  constituency  on  the  moon,  to 
see  whether  we  can  get  a  Republican  up 
there. 

There  may  be  other  places  in  the  uni- 
verse that  may  some  day  be  represented 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  there  are,  and  if 
it  is  given  to  me  as  an  assignment  to  go 
there  and  campaign  for  a  Republican, 
I  shall  do  it.  But  there  are  times  when 
the  heart  speaks,  and  nothing  else 
counts.  So  I  wish  him  well,  and  I  leave 
it  there,  because  he  has  been  a  great 
leader. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  leaders.  There  is 
the  imperious,  arrogant  kind  who  drives 
things  through.  Then  there  is  another 
type,  the  humble  type,  like  the  Leader 
who  walked  along  the  shores  of  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  a  long  time 
ago.  That  kind  of  leader  leads  through 
the  sheer  force  of  character  and  gentil- 
ity. That  is  the  kind  of  leader  he  has 
been.    Mike,  I  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  when  we  ad- 
journ sine  die,  I  may  have  many  more 
things  to  say  that  may  be  pertinent,  as 
we  take  leave  of  each  other,  because  I  am 
so  hopeful  that  perhaps  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress I  can  gain  a  few  recruits. 

I  should  not  say  this.  I  should  not  say 
that  a  Member  is  or  is  not  on  the  floor, 
but  I  should  like,  as  a  great  mark  of 
respect,  refer  to  our  newest  Member, 
from  California.  Pierre  Salinger.  I  shall 
have  my  ear  cocked  on  election  night, 
because  that  will  be  a  great  contest  in  the 
State  of  my  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  I  thought  up  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  suitable  sentiment. 

I  can  only  hope  that  on  that  night,  as 
the  votes  are  counted,  CJeorge  Murphy 
will  be  elected  to  the  Senate,  the  band 
will  strike  up  in  Sacramento  or  Los  An- 
geles or  San  Francisco,  and  that  Pierre 
will  be  there,  and  that  the  band  will 
play,  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vlrginny." 

There  will  be  a  contest  in  the  great 
State  of  Indiana.  I  love  our  friend  from 
Indiana,  who  is  a  Member  of  this  body, 
but  I  would  be  a  little  entranced  if  on 
election  night  I  should  hear  the  sweet 
cadences  of  a  Hoosier  quartet  sing  "Back 
Home  Again  in  Indiana." 

There  is  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
I  love  him  like  a  brother.  He  is  my 
chairman.  But,  I  suppose  whatever 
agreeable  e'vil  sometimes  creeps  into  this 
feeble  mind  of  mine  might  find  some  Joy 
when  our  friend  Phil  Hart  will  be  singing 
"That  Is  Why  I  Wish  Again  That  I  Was 
in  Michigan,  Down  on  the  Farm." 

Then  there  is  our  distinguished  friend 
who  sits  in  the  rear  row.  I  love  him  too. 
He  is  Bill  Proxmire.  His  father  and 
mother  saw  the  light  earlier.  They  are 
Republicans.  They  live  in  Illinois,  I  be- 
lieve, and  they  vote  for  me.  Would  it 
not  be  wonderful,  as  we  try  to  recruit  on 
our  side,  if  suddenly  a  great  swelling 
chorus  should  move  into  a  crescendo  and 
sing  on  election  night  "On,  Wisconsin." 
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that  not  be  wonderful? 

there." 

not  want  to  make  an  adjournment 

tonight.    I  really  wished  to  pay 

to  my  great  friend  from  Montana, 

to  express  the  hope  that  perhaps 

destiny  and  some  kind  of  genie 

with  favor  upon  our  friend.    I 

hat  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 

tie  reassemble  here,  we  shall  look 

and  see,  in  addition  to  all  the 

s,  a  few  new  faces. 

to  you,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Wal- 

the  chair),  that  you  will  be  the 

voluntary  retiree   from  this  body, 

as  I  know.    I  paid  testimony  to 

other  day  because  I  have  known 

ong  time.    You  have  been  a  gra- 

sitizen.    You  have  been  gracious 

of  my  family  and  my  grand - 

You  know  them.     They  are 

land  of  "Estes  the  Bestest."    So  I 

down  there  frequently,  and  you 

very  kind.    You  deserve  every 

blessing  that  a  good  destiny  can 

upon  you.    You  are  a  good  per- 

\11  Tennessee  knows  it.     I  have 

ibout  you  many  times  in  the  years 

have  gone  down  to  the  Volunteer 

I  have  always  thought  of  that 

ftom  Arlmathea,  who  claimed  the 

)f  the  Great  Redeemer.     I  have 

for  a  description  of  him,  and  all 

was  "He  was  a  good  man,  and 


son. 

heard 

that  I 

State. 

man 

body 

looked] 

I  fourjd 

Just." 

Mr.  [President,  you  have  been  a  good 
man  or  Tennessee,  for  your  friends, 
and  for  your  country.  Mrs.  Walters  has 
been  food  for  them,  too.  So,  as  you 
leave  ;his  body  and  resimie  your  busi- 
ness i;i  that  great  State,  everyone  here 
will  w  sh  you  well. 

I  si  all  probably  conclude  these  re- 
marks tomorrow. 

So  mth  that  we  can  go  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  if  there  be  any 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
minor  ty  leader  for  the  kind  words  he 
spoke  about  me.  However,  in  all  hon- 
esty I  should  point  out  that  the  record  of 
this  C  >ngress  is  not  the  property  of  either 
the  m  nority  leader  or  of  myself  but  is, 
in  eff«  ct,  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts 
by  all  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Unl  ke  my  distinguished  friend,  I  look 
forwa'd  with  pleasoire  to  watching  the 
returq    of    Senators    Salinger,    Hart, 
,  Proxmire,  and  perhaps  a  few 
democrats.    But  only  time  will  tell 
respect, 

want  the  distinguished  minority 

my  warm  friend,  my  close  friend, 

kn^w  how  much  I  appreciate  what  he 


Si  id. 
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CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
of  normally  Republican  news- 

and  magazines  annoiinclng  their 
suppckt  for  Ljmdon  Johnson  has  become 
comn  onplace.  Yet,  nothing  could  have 
prepared  us  for  the  September  19  edi- 
torial of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a 


venerable  magazine  which  throughout 
its  long  and  colorful  history  has  never 
before  supported  a  Democrat.  Its  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Why  Lyndon  Johnson 
Must  Be  Elected,"  must  surely  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  incisive  and  pungent 
political  statements  of  the  year. 

.The  distinguished  elder  statesman  of 
journalism,  Walter  Lippmann,  has  am- 
plifled  upon  two  aspects  of  the  Post  edi- 
torial, and  the  campaign  in  general,  in 
two  valuable  articles.  In  one,  he  wrote 
of  the  contradiction  in  the  Goldwater 
belief  that  a  smaller,  less  powerful  Gov- 
ernment can  sweep  crime  and  violence 
from  the  streets,  and  all  our  obstinate 
foes  from  land  and  sea.  In  the  other, 
he  wrote  about  the  Senator's  foreign 
policy:  "His  idea  of  diplomacy  is  to  de- 
liver an  ultimatum." 

The  editorial  and  the  articles  are  well 
worth  the  time  of  anyone  still  in  doubt 
about  where  his  vote  should  go.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Lyndon  Johnson  Must  Be  Electxd 

A  healthy,  vigorous  two-party  system  Is 
absolutely  Indispensable  to  the  survival  of 
American  democracy.  Its  proper  functioning 
requires  each  of  the  major  parties  to  put 
forth  a  man  who  Is  tmmlstakably  and  un- 
questionably qualified  to  be  trusted  with  the 
Incalculably  grave  and  terrible  powers  of  the 
Presidency. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1964,  the 
two-party  system  has  been  seriously  endan- 
gered. One  of  the  great  parties,  the  Demo- 
cratic, has  fulfilled  Its  duty  by  putting  forth 
a  man,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has  many 
flaws  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
who  Is  unquestionably  as  well  qualified  to 
be  President  as  any  tried  and  tested  leader 
the  Democrat  Party  now  affords. 

The  other  great  party,  the  Republican,  has 
shirked  and  betrayed  Its  duty  by  putting 
forth  a  man.  Barry  Goldwater,  who  Is  man- 
ifestly unqualified  to  be  President  and  whose 
unsultablUty  for  this  awesome  responsibility 
becomes  clearer  with  every  passing  day  and 
with  every  feckless  word  he  utters. 

The  two-party  system  has  thus  been  en- 
dangered because  this  misfeasance  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  Party  has  left  the 
enlightened,  the  rational,  the  prudent,  the 
responsible  American  voter  no  acceptable 
other  choice  In  this  election.  He  is  not  even 
given  the  option  of  an  echo.  He  is  given 
only  the  option  of  a  question  mark,  of  a 
man  who  Is  seemingly  congenltally  unable 
to  say  what  he  means  or  even  know  what 
he  says,  to  say  anything  clearly  or  to  hold 
the  same  conviction  2  days  In  a  row.  Barry 
Goldwater's  tongue  Is  like  quicksilver;  his 
mind  is  like  quicksand. 

The  Post  therefore  urges  the  election  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  President. 

It  iirges.  even  more  strongly,  the  defeat  of 
Barry  Goujwater.  "v 

We  are  confident  that  Johnson  will  make 
a  good  President  because  he  already  Is  a  good 
President.  In  the  10  brief  months  he  has 
held  the  highest  office,  he  has  shown  an 
ability  unmatched  in  this  century  to  bring 
all  the  diverse  and  warring  factions  of  Con- 
gress behind  the  enactment  of  positive, 
progresBlve.  and  needful  legislative  programs. 
In  his  greatest  test  as  Commander  in  Chief — 
the  attack  on  our  Navy  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin — he  has  acted  with  both  the  forceful- 
ness  and  restraint  which  Is  required  in  the 
man  who  alone  controls  the  ultimate  weapon 


and  bears  all  the  fearful  responatbiitt*  _^. 
that  entails.  ^  •»** 

We  are  equally  confident  that  Goli*» 
would  not  make  a  good  President     h,*!^ 
not  even  made  a  good  Senator.    He"  ho  w 
in  the  Senate  II  years  and  not  one  mL?^ 
memorable  legislation  attaches  to  hlalj!,? 
He  has  been  in  its  councils  through  the  b^ 
momentous  and  revolutionary  decade  inu!* 
history  of  this  Republic  aa  we  have  rtai^ 
every    seam    and    fabric   of   our   tradiS 
habits  and  thinking  to  keep  abreast  atZ 
age   when   all   the   supposed   boundarlM  ^ 
man's  environment  are  being  broken  n» 
ity     defied,     space    penetrated,    the '  a^ 
reached,  the  riddle  of  the  human  cell  beS 
unraveled.    Merely  to  understand,  much  1m 
to  master,  this  surge  and  change,  heavy  irttt 
unguessed   new    treasures   of  technology  to 
Increase  man's  wealth,  has  required  and  wm 
require  Government  entry  Into  areas  nenr 
before  imagined.    But  Barry  GoLDWAin  hu 
managed  to  live  through  this  whole  tremeiu 
dous  epoch  with  his  face  turned  squarely  to 
the  past,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  mind  pr». 
occupied    with    one — and    only    one— idf*- 
somehow   to   shrink   the  Government  t^ 
Into  the  familiar  and  comfortably  small  pro. 
portions  of  his  Arizona  youth.    Babrt  Qou. 
water  has  left  no  mark  in  the  Senate  becaui* 
as  he  has  truthfully  declared,  he  sought  to 
erase  marks  rather  than  to  make  them:  "I 
have  little  interest  in  streamlining  Qoveni- 
ment  or  In  making  it  more  efficient,  for  I 
mean  to  reduce  its  size.    I  do  not  undertake 
to  promote  welfare,  for  I  propose  to  extend 
freedom.     My  aim  is  not  to  pass  laws,  but 
to  repeal  them.    It  is  not  to  inaugurate  new 
programs,  but  to  cancel  old  ones.  •  •  •"  He 
Is  like  the  Cincinnati  kettlemaker  who,  when 
first  hearing  of  Kentucky  Ironmaker  William 
Kelly's  use  of  air  to  make  steel,  exclaimed, 
"I  want  my  iron   made  in  the  old  way  or 
not  at  all."    His  mind  is  surely  not  in  phan 
with  today's  world. 

Goldwater  changes  his  "convlctiona"  al- 
most as  often  as  his  shirt.     One  day  he  li 
for  abolishing  social  security,  the  next  da; 
for  strengthening  it,  one  day  for  giving  field 
commanders  control  over  nuclear  weaponi, 
the   next  day  for  restricting  control  to  tbi 
NATO    supreme    commander.     Many  of  hli 
statements     are     inherently     contradictory 
nonsense — e.g.,   to  cut  all   Government  ex- 
penditures, while  expanding  defense  (which 
already  takes  more  than  half  of  every  tax 
dollar  spent) — like  advertising  a  car  thatti 
bigger  on  the  inside  but  smaller  on  the  ont- 
side.     Some  of  his  statements,  if  they  ban 
any  meaning  at  all.  are  rather  frightening  la 
the  subconscious  thoughts  which  seem  to  Ui 
behind  them,  particularly  those  concemlni 
his  strange  love  affair  with  German  prowe«: 
"With  all  due  respect  to  American  military 
leaders.    Germany    would    have    won   both 
world  wars  if  she  had  not  been  badly  led." 
"I  think  it  was  the  Germans  who  ori^nated 
the     modern     concept     of     peace    thnragh 
strength."     This  last  remark  prompted  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  to  ask  the  New  York  Times  to  clarlly 
whether  it  was  Hitler's  or  the  Kaiser's  "peace 
through  strength"  that  Goldwathi  bad  la 
mind.     However,  it  is  always  possible  tbat 
he  really  had  nothing  In  mind,  as  when  hi 
told  reporters  who  briefly  boarded  his  crulfr 
ing  Sundance,  "I've  thought  for  some  tlmi 
that  talks  with  the  Red  Chinese  might  be 
profitable."    He    later   radioed    ashore  that 
what  he  really  meant  was  that  the  United 
States  should  be  ready  to  threaten  the  Chi- 
nese, telling  them  that  "if  they  dldnt  stop, 
then  you  would  blow  up  a  bridge  or  Km 
other  sort  of  force."    He  finally  cleared  enrf" 
thing  up  by  adding,  "I'm  not  really  recom- 
mending this,  but  it  might  not  be  an  Impo^ 
sible  idea." 

GOLDWATXB  Is  a  gTotesquB  bvirlesque  of  tti 
conservative  he  pretends  to  be.  He  la  »  •"' 
man,  a  stray,  an  imprlnclplcd  and  ruthM 
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..M^   luiitsu  artist   Uke   Joe   McCarthy. 
?^^t-dltch  defender  he  remained  even 
••^ti^fourths  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
••^  iSJ^their  Red-hunting  colleague.  He 
»**^f^  McCartiiy,  weU  knowing  that 
•*^«o^SftrJSoS^to  General  Marshall  and 
"^SSt  Elsenhower.     He  will  not  con- 
*       «;•  John  Birch  Society,  though  know- 
'>*°fhi?li  leader.  Robert  Welch,  has  caUed 
SLXwJ?  a   CoWunist   agent.     Yet.    in 
^S^^Zt  Kisenhower's  vacuous  blessing. 
?f?fn«ATra  was  capable  of  a  tongue-in-cheek 
2S,  Tb^  inf^ous  "extremism"  slogan, 
•^t^ment  that  was  not  written  In  haste 
buf^S  extreme  care,  and  gone  over  time 
A  \^  by  GoLDWATKR  before  he  uttered 
If  ^  words  can.  and   should,  forever 
JLbollze  the  total  fraudulence  of  his  claim 
rt Ttrue  conservative:    "Extremism  In 
Se  defense  of  liberty  is  no  vice,  and  •   •   • 
^^eStlon  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  is  no 
Z^Z, "    That  statement  deserves  to  be  the 
!S    romanism.    and    rebellion"    of    tWa 
.^on   and  Barry  Goldwater  deserves  to 
STdefeated  for  it  alone,  no  matter  how  much 
2  tSL  to  clown  it  away.     He  knew  what 
he  meant  by  it,  and  so  does  every  John  Birch 
fanatic  and  Ku  Klux  vigilante. 

For  the  good   of   the   Republican   Party, 
which  his  candidacy  disgraces,  we  hope  that 
GOLDWATER  is  crushingly  defeated.     It  wa^ 
dear  from  poll  after  poll,  that  the  rank  and 
nie  of   Republican    voters    overwhehnlngly 
nreferred  other   leaders   to   Goldwater.     It 
ires  equally  clear  that  the  fanatical  Gold- 
WATXR  bias  of  a  majority  of  convention  dele- 
sates  revealed  the  capture  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  by  a  new  breed  of  so-called  lead- 
ers whose  selection  had  been  steamrollered 
by  extremist,  well-heeled  types.     The  men 
who  have  most  deserved  to  lead  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  by  virtue  of  their  long,  distin- 
gulBhed.  and  responsible  service  in  it,  and 
to  the  country,  have  been  made  to  feel  un- 
welcome, hissed  and  hated  in  it,  as  they  were 
repudiated   by   it.      A    crushing    defeat   for 
Goldwater  will  drive  the  fanatic  saboteurs 
of  the  Republican  Party  back  into  the  wood- 
work whence  they  cafne.    It  wiU  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  party's  true  leaders  to 
buUd  anew  from   the  wreckage  that  these 
heedless,     reckless,     ill-mannered     and    ar- 
rogant men  are  sure  to  leave.    Then  the  two- 
party  system  can  be  restored,  and  the  voter 
will  again  have  a  choice,  not  a  calamity. 

The  Hallmark  or  Goldwaterism 


(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Senator  Goldwater  has  been  telling  the 
country  that  the  President  has  become  much 
too  powerful  and  that  this  very  powerful 
President  has  been  much  too  weak  to  win 
the  cold  war  and  stamp  out  crimes  of  vio- 
lence In  our  city  streets.  The  Senator  has 
based  his  campaign  on  the  thesis  that  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  must  be  reduced 
and  that  then  a  smaller  and  weaker  Presi- 
dent can  and  should  do  away  with  the  most 
troublesome  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  central  contradiction  is  the  hallmark 
of  Goldwaterism.  The  Senator  finds  it  easy 
to  believe  that  a  smaller,  shrunken,  much 
less  costly  government  can  overawe  the  Com- 
munist nations  Jointly  and  severally,  can 
command  the  Western  alliance,  and  can  put 
Latin  America  in  order.  In  Barry  Gold- 
water's  mind  a  cheaper  government  could 
act  more  strongly,  a  weaker  government  could 
see  that  the  cities  are  successfully  policed. 

How,  one  must  ask,  c£in  we  run  the  world 
and  yet  pay  less?  The  fact,  to  be  sure,  is 
that  to  do  what  Senator  Goldwater  wants  to 
have  done  demands  a  much  more  powerful 
government  than  we  have  today.  Why  does 
he  think  It  doesn't?  The  plain  truth,  I  sub- 
mit, is  that  he  is  a  dreamer,  that  when  Barry 
Goldwater  talks  about  public  affairs,  he  lives 
In  a  world  of  fantasy.     He  dreams  that  all 


things  are  possible.  For  it  is  only  In  the 
world  of  dreams  that  weaker  Presidents  can 
do  gigantic  things,  that  great  results  can  be 
achieved  at  little  cost. 

This  unworldliness  is  a  part  of  hla  per- 
sonal attractiveness.  In  his  world  every- 
thing becomes  possible  when  you  have  said 
that  It  should  happen.  There  is  no  clash 
between  the  theories  and  the  facts.  The 
hard  realities  do  not  really  exist.  It  was 
this  boy  who  has  never  grown  up  fully  who 
said  the  other  day  that  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent he  would  Install  his  ham  radio  set  in 
the  White  House  and  would  then  be  able  to 
talk  to  a  nvunber  of  heads  of  state. 

This  unworldly  divorce  from  reality  is  not 
always  charming.  Many  dreams  can  be  quite 
cruel,  and  when  Senator  Goldwater  talks 
about  the  poor  he  can  be  very  cruel.  He  has 
been  making  much  of  our  common  worries 
about  the  increase  of  crime  and,  exploiting 
this  worry  for  political  piu-poses.  he  has  been 
claiming  that  he,  Barry  Goldwater.  can  stop 
the  crime  which  Lyndon  Johnson  is,  so  says 
Goldwater.  promoting. 

How  is  President  Johnson  promoting 
crime?  By  backing  the  CivU  Rights  Act  and 
by  sponsoring  social  security  and  welfare 
measvires.  These,  according  to  Senator  Gold- 
water's  Minneapolis  speech,  are  causing  "a 
breakdown  In  private  responsibility"  and  in 
"respect  for  law  and  order."  The  Senator 
asks  that  "if  it  is  entirely  proper  for  Govern- 
ment to  take  from  some  to  give  to  others, 
then  won't  some  men  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  can  rightfully  take  from  anyone  who 
has  more  than  they?" 

This  must  be  about  the  first  time  in  200 
years  that  any  public  man  has  argued  that 
charity  corrupts  the  characters  of  the  poor. 
It  is  not  only  charity  that  is  corrupting 
the  poor.  The  search  for  Justice  is  also  cor- 
rupting the  poor.  The  Goldwater  theory 
about  civil  rights  for  Negroes  is  that  by  en- 
acting laws  about  these  rights  the  Negroes 
have  been  incited  to  demand  these  rights. 
According  to  one  of  his  leading  supporters, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  Intellectual 
in  the  Goldwater  camp.  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man, of  Chicago  University,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  "has  directed  Negro  resentment  against 
whites." 

Thus,  It  is  not  the  grievances  that  Incite 
the  Negroes;  it  is  the  effort  to  redress  the 
grievances. 

The  campaign  has  been  underway  only 
for  about  2  weeks  and  It  begins  to  look  as 
if  the  real  issue  to  be  decided  Is  not  whether 
this  or  that  policy  or  this  or  that  piece  of 
legislation  is  sound  but  whether  Barby 
Goldwater  is  flt  to  be  President  In  the  hard 
world  of  reality. 


world,  by  Its  adversaries,  its  rivals.  Its  aUleB. 
Here  again  Is  that  unreason  of  the  dreamer: 
the  lUiision  of  superman  that  all  opponents 
can  be  conomanded  to  disappear.  Of  coxine. 
the  Senator  does  not  want  a  war.  But  he 
is  suffering  from  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  Illusions  of  a  statesman,  the  Illusion  of 
omnipotence. 

Thus.  If  one  studies  his  remarks  on  foreign 
policy,  one  finds  that  his  Idea  of  diplomacy 
is  to  deliver  an  ultlmatimi.  If  what  he  means 
is  what  he  says,  he  would  solve  all  our  dif- 
ficult problems  by  Issuing  an  ultimatum  to 
somebody.  He  would  solve  the  Vietnamese 
confiict  by  an  ultimatum  to  Hanoi  and  an 
ultimatum  to  Pelplng.  He  would  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  In  Cuba  by  an  ultimatum  to 
Castro.  He  would  remove  the  Berlin  wall  by 
an  ultlmatiun  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

He  is  at  peins  to  deny  that  he  is  "trigger- 
happy,"  and  General  Elsenhower  la  now 
testifying  that  no  one  who  has  seen  a  war 
could  want  a  war.  But  Barry  Goldwater  1b 
undeniably  ultimatiun-happy.  And  this 
makes  him  a  very  dangerous  man.  For  there 
are  powerful,  brave,  and  proud  nations  which 
oppose  us  on  various  Issues.  A  President  who 
would  conduct  foreign  policy  by  ultimatum 
is  failing  to  realize  that  other  people  are  like 
Americans  in  that,  driven  to  it,  they  will  fight 
rather  than  surrender. 

This  is  the  specific  danger  of  QoldwaterlBm 
in  foreign  affairs:  an  Instinctive  and  Im- 
pulsive preference  for  the  ultimatum  rather 
than  for  negotiation.  That  is  why,  without 
intending  to  have  a  war,  he  would  prove  to 
be  a  precipitator  of  warlike  crises  and  per- 
haps of  the  ultimate  crisis  of  a  war  of  an- 
nihilation. For  him  the  outer  world  does 
not  really  exist:  the  foreigners  who  live  be- 
yond the  seas  are  not  other  men  with  whom 
we  must  live  on  this  planet  but  abstractions 
who  will  vanish  If  the  President  barks  at 
them. 

There  has  been  no  serious  discussion  about 
foreign  affairs  in  this  campaign.  There  Is  not 
likely  to  be.  For  the  President  lives  In  the 
daylight  world  and  there  he  deals  with  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  and  Germans  and  South 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  and  Cypriots,  all 
of  whom  are  very  different  and  most  of  whom 
are  very  ornery.  They  all  have  certain  things 
In  common.  In  the  daylight  world  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  he  did  not  create  them. 
He  knovre  that  he  does  not  own  them.  And 
he  knows  that  he  cannot  command  them. 

But  Barry  Goldwater  does  not  live  In  the 
daylight  world  and  he  does  not  deal  with  real 
people,  only  with  the  good  guys  and  the  bad 
guys  of  superman's  Imagining. 


On  Warmongering 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

General  Elsenhower  says  it  is  "tommyrot" 
to  think  that  Senator  Goldwater  is  a  "war- 
monger's—that is  to  say.  a  man  who  wants 
to  start  a  war.  But  does  anybody  say  that 
Barry  Goldwater  wants  a  war?  I  know  of 
no  one  who  says  it.  or  thinks  It.  What  is 
being  said  is  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  be  much  more  likely  than  President 
Johnson  to  get  us  Into  a  big  war. 

This  charge,  which  Is  affecting  the  cam- 
paign profoundly,  is  that  Senator  Gold- 
water's  admiration  of  brinkmanship,  his  im- 
pulsive willingness  to  threaten  nuclear  war, 
could  put  this  country  in  the  position  where 
the  only  choice  left  was  between  surrender 
and  nuclear  war.  It  Is  not  that  Barry  Gold- 
water  wants  to  have  a  war;  It  Is  that  he  de- 
nounces every  alternative  to  war  as  sur- 
render, appeasement,  or  cowardice. 

The  crucial  fallacy  of  his  military  thinking 
and  of  his  ideas  about  foreign  policy  is  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  must  be 
and  will  be  obeyed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 


REASONS  FOR  SUPPORT  OP  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  CANDIDACY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  economy  expanding  at  a  rate  nearly 
double  that  of  4  years  ago,  gross  national 
product  up  more  than  $100  billion  in  that 
period,  profits  at  an  alltime  high,  and 
unemployment  down  from  that  of  4  years 
ago,  is  it  any  wonder  that  businessmen 
in  unprecedented  numbers  support  the 
candidacy  of  Lyndon  Johnson?  The  ex- 
odus of  Republicans  to  the  standard  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  so  great  that 
one  writer  stated  that  Republicans  felt 
themselves  duty-bound,  as  loyal  friends 
of  the  free-enterprise  system,  to  vote 
Democratic  this  year. 

To  students  of  finance,  this  comes  as  no 
surprise.  One  of  the  most  respected  of 
these  observers  is  Sylvia  Porter,  whose 
articles  are  widely  published.  In  her 
article  which  was  published  on  Septem- 
ber 11  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register, 
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she  listed  six  major  reasons  why  Presi- 
dent Joh  ison  is  winning  such  widespread 
support  i  rom  business. 

Mr.  Pr  jsident,  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
and  othe  -s  In  this  country  who  are  con- 
cerned w  th  our  economic  health  will  be 
Interestel  In  what  Sylvia  Porter  wrote; 
therefore ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  artlc  e  entitled  "Free  Enterpriser"  be 
printed  i  i  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  orde  -ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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qeart  of  the  phenomenon  Is  not  Just 

answer  that  these  Amerl- 

what  Senator  Goldwater  policies 

At  the  heart  of  the  phenome- 

fact  that  these  men  and  women 

Johnson  as  a  true  conservative,  a  sln- 

of   our   country's   version   of 

,  a  man  who  understands  the 

business  confidence  and   ade- 

,s  play  in  a  prosperous  economy. 

far  more  pro-Johnson  than  antl- 

; — a    complex     point    demanding 

nalysls. 

Kennedy's    policies    businessmen 

were  susplcloiis,  even  hostile,  for 

dlstiusted  Kennedy  as  a  strong-willed, 

Intellectual  adventurer.     Toward  the 

poUi  les  under  Johnson  they  are  openly 

,   for   they   trust   Johnson   as   a 

nian  of  action  you  can  do  business 

profojundly  significant  fact  inherent  in 

support   of    Johnson   is    that   the 

administration     of     Kennedy- 

las  done  more  for  business  than 

In  memory. 

1  ook  "The  Free  Enterprisers :  Ken- 

Joh  ison,  and  the  Business  Establlsh- 

p^bllshed  today  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Rowens  pulls  together  the  posl- 

made  in  Kennedy's  term.    This 

well  may  stun  those  who  think 

leserved  his  antibuslness  reputa- 
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Investment  tax  credit  and  Ub- 

lepreclatlon    guidelines — both    ex- 

•  aluable    concessions    to    business 

giving  multlmllUon -dollar  relief 

to  businessmen  Investing  In  plants 


corporation   to   operate   the 

satellites — a    step    Rowen 

sxtraordlnary   transfer   to   private 

infinite   wealth    and   power    that 

been,  properly,   a  public  trust 

that  the  Kennedy  admlnlstra- 

lot  trying  to  affect  the  basic  dlvi- 

power  between  Government 

l}rlvate  sector. 

In  transportation  taxes  and 
to  reduce  regulations  on  trans- 
Just    two    indications    that    the 
Df   Kennedy's   philosophy"    was    a 

economy, 
rrade  Expansion  Act — designed  to 
business  expand  exports  to  pros- 

natlons. 

biggest   personal   and   corporation 

cuts  in  history — along  with  stated 

that  if  this  fiscal  policy  restlmu- 

,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

free  to  use  monetary  policy  to  put 

on  credit  and  raise  Interest  rates. 
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6.  A  long  series  of  orthodox  financial 
measures  to  protect  the  U.S.  dollar,  curb  the 
outflow  of  gold — and  reassure  the  central 
bankers  of  the  free  world  that  our  financial 
policies  were  sound. 

Since  Johnson  took  over,  he  has  added  ag- 
gressive programs  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing, a  crucial  factor  In  business  approval;  un- 
precedented efforts  to  bring  businessmen  to 
the  White  House  to  help  "In  actually  deter- 
mining the  economic  future  of  the  country"; 
pledges  for  future  tax  cuts,  particularly  ex- 
cise tax  cuts. 

Rowen,  an  editor  of  "Newsweek,"  Is  a  na- 
tionally respected  journalist  who  has  been 
reporting  business  news  from  Washington 
for  two  decades.  He  began  this  book  almost 
2  years  ago  and  it's  no  political  quickie.  In 
fact,  Rowen's  intention  was  not  to  defend 
Kennedy's  conservatism  but  rather  to  prod 
the  late  President  into  being  bolder  in  fight- 
ing for  his  original  goals  of  a  new  economic 
era. 

But  the  man  Rowen  "wanted  most  to  read 
it  is  no  longer  with  us."  Johnson  has  fully 
taken  over,  is  Inspiring  widespread  business 
confidence  even  while  he  strives  for  poli- 
cies which  will  maintain  this  Nation's  re- 
markably prolonged  prosperity,  curb  poverty, 
and  make  a  "great  society." 

Rowen  did  not  write  this  book  to  praise 
the  probuslness  policies  of  Kennedy-John- 
son. Yet  the  record  he  submits  gives  busi- 
nessmen-for-Johnson  one  of  their  most  pow- 
erful election  weapons. 


ANGUISH     AMONG      NATO      ALLIES 
ABOUT  GOLDWATER  CANDIDACY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  first 
glance,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Goldwater,  a 
man  who  often  praises  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance, has  done  more  to  disrupt  this 
alliance  than  any  event  in  recent  years 
has  done. 

Yet,  having  just  returned  from  Vierma, 
where  I  served  as  a  Senate  observer  at 
the  eighth  regular  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  General 
Conference,  I  can  testify  per.sonally  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  Goldwater  can- 
didacy is  everjrvvhere  regarded  with  de- 
rision and  dismay.  The  fear  which  has 
been  aroused  in  Western  Europe  is  un- 
derstandable, when  one  considers  that 
the  NATO  Alliance  survives  only  because 
our  partners  have  put  their  trust  in  the 
prudence  and  perseverance  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  of  its  head  of  state;  the 
American  President  has  ultimate  power 
over  the  lives  and  defense  of  the  citizens 
of  the  NATO  countries.  Our  allies  can- 
not be  expected  to  trust  a  presidential 
candidate  who  in  the  past  has  so  often 
announced  for  reckless  foreign  ventures. 

Max  Freedman  has  written  for  the 
the  Washington  Star  two  thoughtful 
articles  which  set  forth  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  anguish  among  our  NATO 
allies  about  the  Goldwater  candidacy. 
As  Mr.  Freedman  has  correctly  pointed 
out: 

Senator  Goldwater  has  found  the  fatal 
formula  for  di.'?membering  NATO  and  de- 
stroying it.  Europe's  fears  about  Senator 
Goldwater  are  neither  panicky  nor  unjusti- 
fied.   They  are  prophetic  and  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Preedman's  articles  be  printed  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  artin^. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  rJ^oI? 
as  follows:  '="'«:cord, 

GOLDWATER'S  POSTTION  ON  NATO 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
Senator     Barry     Goldwateh    ha«    oi- 
praised  NATO  as  the  primary  lnstnim«„**^ 
western  security.    He  has  p?omise5Twor^ 
for  Its  greater  unity  and  strength     Vpt  ^ 
people  of  Western  Europe,  who  would  iSnSt 
from  his  rnnnorotinr,     o,„  *u-  ^.    .    "  '«Qent 


from  his  cooperation,  are  the  first  to  rw.,- 
his  possible  election  as  a  calamity  to  ne^. 
How  does  one  explain  this  paradox? 


The  explanation  can  be  found  in  his  cnn 
cept  of  the  alliance.     His  views  on  NAiri 
are  shared  neither  by  the  United  States  nor 
by  our  European  allies. 

He  thinks  of  NATO  almost  exclusivelv  in 
military  terms.  Even  when  he  talks  of  an  At 
lantic  partnership  as  he  did  In  his  acceptance 
speech  at  San  Francisco,  he  is  still  thinkine 
of  Western  strength  organized  In  opposition 
to  communism.  He  does  not  allow  himself 
to  think  of  NATO  as  an  organization  capable 
of  growth  and  expansion  regardless  of  wtmt 
is  done  by  Moscow. 

After  all  his  brave  words  about  partner- 
ship. It  Is  distressing  to  find  him  so  grude 
ing  and  cautious  In  his  attitude  to  the  cur- 
rent trade  negotiations  with  Western  Europe 
Without  economic  cooperation  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  political  unity  In  the  alliance 
Yet  Senator  Goldwater,  when  it  comes  down 
to  hard  bargaining.  Is  more  eager  to  be  the 
guardian  of  American  economic  Interests 
than  he  Is  to  be  the  architect  of  Atlantic 
unity. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  seeking  to 
protect  American  Interests.  Everything  u 
wrong  however  with  a  policy  which  makes 
very  little  effort  to  reconcile  these  Interests 
with  the  needs  of  the  Atlantic  alliance,  es- 
pecially  when  Senator  Goldwater  has  spoken 
with  such  glowing  emphasis  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  moving  from  an  alliance  to  a  part- 
nership. 

Our  allies,  looking  at  Senator  Goldwater's 
words  and  record,  believe  they  are  right  In 
thinking  he  wants  Western  Europe  not  as  a 
partner  In  freedom  but  primarily  as  an  ally 
In  the  struggle  with  Russia. 

This  disquiet  becomes  more  acute  as  they 
realize  that  he  wants  that  struggle  to  con- 
tinue and  to  grow  still  more  menacing.  He 
completely  rejects  the  possibility  of  a  truce 
In  the  rivalry  with  Russia,  even  though  s 
final  settlement  may  be  reserved  for  a  distant 
age.  In  fact,  he  wants  us  to  renew  and 
Intensify  the  cold  war. 

He  has  suggested  that  the  model  for  our 
relations  with  Russia  should  be  our  policy 
towards  Cuba.  Presumably  we  should  isolate 
Russia  diplomatically,  organize  a  massive  and 
pitiless  boycott  of  Russian  goods,  cut  off  all 
personal  relations  with  the  Russian  people, 
and  work  for  the  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  the  Communist  government  In  Moscow. 
He  has  left  us  In  no  doubt  that  he  would 
encourage  every  rebellious  tendency  In  East- 
ern Europe  against  Russia. 

Three  things  must  be  said  about  this 
strange  policy. 

In  the  first  place.  Senator  Goldwater  as- 
sumes, without  evidence  and  In  defiance  of 
all  experience,  that  Russia  should  submit 
meekly  and  docilely  to  this  hostile  American 
policy.  If  Senator  Goldwater  should  ever 
become  President  and  try  to  organize  such 
pressures  against  Russia,  we  would  at  once 
move  into  a  dangerous  area  of  world  affairs, 
with  peace  In  the  balance.  For  the  tenta- 
tive truce  would  be  replaced  by  massive  re- 
taliation that  would  bring  the  greatest 
threat  to  peace  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  It  is  a  measure  of  Senator 
Goldwater's  understanding  that  he  thinks 
he  can  treat  Russia  as  If  It  were  Cuba  and 
get  away  with  It. 
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oftcondly  Senator  Goldwater  utterly  fails 
-,^ize  that  the  growing  sense  of  freedom 
~rlcurlty  in  eastern  Europe  Is  the  direct 
;fn,ifof  the  relaxed  tensions  with  the  Soviet 
J^n  n  the  United  States  Is  to  heat  up 
r"  cold  war,  as  he  wants  us  to  do.  the  first 
liult  of  the  new  policy  would  be  savage 
Sessions  by  Russia  in  eastern  Europe. 
AndThe  were  to  persist  In  encouraging  the 
pnies  and  Hungarians  and  Czechs  to  revolt, 
h.  would  be  leading  them  into  a  tragic  mar- 
UTdom  without  parallel  In  modern  times. 

Finally,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  a  single  European  member  of  NATO 
wants  such  a  policy  or  would  be  willing  to 
"port  it.  Senator  Goldwater  has  found 
the  fatal  formula  for  dismembering  NATO 
and  destroying  it.  Europe's  fears  about 
Senator  Goldwater  are  neither  panicky  nor 
unjustified.  They  are  prophetic  and  right. 
Senator  Goldwater.  with  the  alliance  In 
ruins  would  then  proceed  to  goad  and  tor- 
ment'Russia  Into  acts  of  desperation.  This 
policy  can  hardly  commend  Itself  to  respon- 
sible voters. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

Goldwater  iMPtrcNS  U.S.  Motives 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

In  his  new  book,  "Where  I  Stand,"  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  has  laid  It  down  as  the 
first  rule  of  his  foreign  policy  that  the  United 
States  must  always  act  within  the  restraint* 
and  unities  of  NATO. 

"The  crux  of  the  problem,"  he  said,  "is 
our  tendency,  even  our  eagerness  to  negoti- 
ate unilaterally  with  the  Soviet  Union."  And 
again  he  urged  the  United  States  to  give  "a 
pledge  not  to  engage  In  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  matters  that 
directly  involve  the  Interests  or  security  of 
our  NATO  partners."  What,  If  anything,  do 
these  words  mean? 

The  NATO  treaty  was  signed  In  April  1949. 
In  the  last  15  years  there  has  not  been  one 
Instance  in  which  the  United  States  negoti- 
ated with  Russia  behind  the  back  of  Its 
allies,  or  bartered  away  their  Interests  with- 
out consultation,  or  displayed  any  eagerness 
for  unilateral  negotiations  and  concessions 
that  would  compromise  the  position  of  West- 
em  Eiuope.  Ignoring  this  record,  arguing 
without  proof,  and  making  his  own  prejudice 
Ills  guide  and  oracle,  Senator  Goldwater 
proceeds  to  attack  the  motives  and  good  faith 
of  American  policy. 

He  has  not  condemned  a  specific  policy. 
He  has  Impeached  the  purpose  and  character 
and  reliability  of  that  policy.  If  Senator 
Goldwater  Is  right,  the  United  States,  think- 
ing eagerly  of  its  own  interests  and  setting 
them  ahead  of  the  interests  of  its  allies,  is 
unworthy  of  being  the  leader  of  the  grand 
alliance.  It  is  also  Incapable  of  being  a  good 
member  of  NATO. 

A  presidential  candidate  should  have 
shown  less  eagerness  to  traduce  his  own 
Government  by  accusing  it  of  being  willing 
to  betray  its  partners.  When  did  President 
Truman  or  President  Elsenhower  or  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  President  Johnson  do  any- 
thing that  Justifies  this  attack  and  vindi- 
cates this  censure? 

The  most  direct  negotiations  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  concerned  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  which  Senator  Gold- 
water  opposed.  Those  negotiations  had  of 
necessity  to  be  limited  to  the  nuclear  powers. 
France  chose  to  remain  aloof,  but  none  could 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  about  them 
than  Grept  Britain.  The  other  members  of 
NATO  shared  Britain's  enthusiasm  and  re- 
joiced to  ratify  the  treaty.  What  is  Senator 
Goldwater  talking  about?  On  general  ques- 
tions of  disarmament,  the  United  States,  at 
Geneva  and  the  United  Nations,  has  always 
worked  closely  with  its  NATO  partners.     It 


has  remained  for  Senator  Goldwater  to  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  bad  faith. 

Apparently  everyone  except  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  regarded  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1962  as  a  special  case  because  of  the  need 
for  secrecy  and  the  compulsion  to  seek  a 
swift  solution.  Yet  even  here  the  allies 
were  informed  at  the  first  opportunity.  Liv- 
ingston Merchant  went  on  a  special  mission 
to  Canada.  Dean  Acheson  reported  to  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle.  Ambassador  David  Bruce 
In  London  took  a  memorable  Initiative  to 
win  British  support.  West  Germany  was 
resolute  and  unfaltering  In  her  admiration 
of  President  Kennedy's  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

The  NATO  council  regarded  the  negotia- 
tions not  as  a  betrayal  of  the  alliance,  nor 
as  an  assertion  of  America's  eagerness  to 
seek  an  accommodation  with  Russia,  but 
as  a  defense  of  all  free  nations  amid  circum- 
stances of  unprecedented  peril.  Why  does 
Senator  Goldwater  falsify  this  record  and 
stoop  to  slapdash  accusations  against  his 
owu  country? 

The  United  States  has  neither  coveted 
nor  negotiated  any  special  trading  advan- 
tages for  Itself  with  Russia.  That  trade  Is 
n^Uglble.  The  sale  of  wheat  was  a  special 
case  and  NATO,  unlike  Senator  Goldwater. 
welcomed  it.  The  United  States  has  per- 
suaded Its  allies  to  have  a  more  stringent 
list  of  strategic  items  of  trade  than  they 
would  have  preferred.  American  Infiuence 
has  been  persuasive  in  the  alliance  in  pre- 
venting a  general  rush  to  provide  long-term 
credits  to  Russia.  Where  in  this  record  can 
Senator  Goldwater  find  any  proof  that 
America  has  been  going  it  alone  or  being  a 
bad  nlember  of  the  alliance  in  seeking  spe- 
cial favors  for  Itself? 

The  sectirity  of  Berlin  Is  a  matter  so  vital 
to  the  whole  alliance  that  any  threat  to 
that  city  Immediately  produces  a  major 
crisis  with  full  cooperation  among  all  the 
NATO  cotm tries  the  urgent  order  of  the  day. 
Britain.  France,  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States  are  In  frequent  consultation 
on  Berlin  and  the  whole  German  problem. 
The  NATO  council  has  dealt  with  these  mat- 
ters on  many  occasions.  Does  this  sound 
like  a  sneaky  American  policy? 

Many  of  our  NATO  partners  have  a  larger 
culttiral  exchange  program  with  Russia  than 
has  the  United  States  and  they  have  had  It 
for  a  longer  time. 

Genuine  problems  and  urgent  division  now 
trouble  NATO  and  they  deserve  careful 
scrutiny.  But  NATO  Is  not  helped  in  any 
way  by  this  clumsy  and  cheapjack  attack 
on  the  motives  of  American  policy.  Senator 
Goldwater's  criticism  outrages  the  facts  and 
Insults  the  United  States. 


THE  BALTIC  NATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
of  the  Baltic  nations  arouses  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  compassion  in  all  of  us. 
These  small,  defenseless  states  have  been 
absorbed  by  a  huge  and  ruthless  neigh- 
bor, without  regard  to  legal  principles 
and  without  recourse  to  popular  senti- 
ment. Their  continued  subjugation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  properly  a  burden  on 
the  conscience  of  freemen  everywhere. 

The  Baltic  States,  like  all  of  the  satel- 
lite and  subjugated  nations  around  the 
world,  will  surely  have  their  day  of 
reckoning,  simply  because  tyranny  in- 
vites its  own  dissolution.  In  the  context 
of  the  nuclear  age,  the  dissolution  may 
be  more  evolutionary  than  revolutionary. 
as  events  in  Eastern  Europe  in  recent 
months  have  seemed  to  suggest.    But 


come  it  will,  and  we  in  the  West  must 
do  what  we  can  to  speed  It  along. 

One  suggestion  as  to  how  this  could  ' 
be  accomplished  is  incorporated  in  a 
draft  resolution  sent  to  me  by  Rev.  Vac- 
lovas  Martinkus.  of  St.  Casimir's  Rectory, 
in  Providence,  R.I.  Reverend  Martinkus' 
resolution  would  use  the  great  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  relief  for  the  Baltic  nations.  His 
suggested  approach  might  well  be  ap- 
plied at  some  point  in  the  future,  and  it 
certainly  merits  consideration.  I  do  not 
propose  to  submit  it  at  this  late  point 
in  the  session;  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  as  an  exhibit  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Draft  Resolution   by  Rev.   Vaclovas 
Martinkus 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  created  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 346,  83d  Congress,  to  investigate  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  found 
that  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  was  contrary  to  established 
principles  of  International  law;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
never  recognized  the  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  continues  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  representatives  of 
the  former  free  governments  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia;   and 

Whereas  there  exists  a  strong  and  un- 
divided world  opinion  to  eliminate  all  rem- 
nants of  imperialism  and  colonialism;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  and  ask  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviets: 

(1)  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists  and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

(2)  To  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons  and  slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  Its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Soviet  Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  CAPTIVE  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations  re- 
cently observed  the  10th  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  International 
Center,  in  New  York  City. 

As  Mr.  Aleksander  Kutt,  chairman  of 
the  assembly,  explained,  that  occasion, 
while  not  a  joyous  one,  afforded  "an  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  free 
world  to  the  freedom  aspirations  of  the 
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leoples  and  to  their  stanch  re- 
to    Communist    dictatorships 
ugate  them." 

aspirations    for    freedom    are 

of    profound    admiration.    In- 

determination  for  the  nations 

central  Europe  is  a  goal  funda- 

tt  all  who  believe  in  the  princi- 

ree  world, 
a^embly  represents  the  following 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
Ektonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
Pdand,    and   Rumania.     To    all 
w:  lo  yearn  for  freedom  in  these 
tragically  deprived  of  their  lib- 
Communist  tyraimy  and  dic- 
,  I  express  my  own  admiration 
highest    regard.    May    their 
Ihich  so  coincide  with  our  own 
b  icome  a  reality. 
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so  that  we  may  get  the  very  best  from 
our  young  people,  and  may  offer  them 
the  most. 

CAUSE  and  the  youth  opportunity 
centers,  as  the  program  expands,  will  do 
much  toward  the  implementation  of  a 
national  youth  policy.  We  in  Congress 
have  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  We  must  now  encourage  efforts 
such  as  those  of  CAUSE,  to  insure  its 
success. 


ADVISER  UNIVER- 
SUMMER  EDUCATION  PRO- 


Mr.  President,  during  the 

ler,  approximately  2,000  per- 

50  States  participated  in  the 

adviser    vmiversity    simimer 

conduct- 
Department  of  Labor  under 
Development  and  Training 
In  27  colleges  and  univer- 
ttifoughout  the  country,  training 
on  to  develop  a  trained  pool 
versed  in  the  cTiltural  back- 
needs,  and  problems  of  disad- 
youth  throughout  our  Nation, 
ileased  to  note  that  17  Rhode  Is- 
|;ompleted  the  training,  and  are 
red  to  enter  careers  of  serv- 
less  advantaged,  by  working 
various  State  employment  serv- 
fimctions  of  which  are  being 
_  to  aid  the  many  young  people 
out  of  school,  out  of  work,  out 
These  expanded  services  will 
form  of  youth  opportunity  cen- 
the  country  specifically 
to  reach  and  help  these  youths. 
sense,  the  CAUSEists  manning 
could  be  termed  the  first 
the  war  on  poverty.    They  will 
part  of  the  Economic  Op- 
Act  program,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  a  part  of  a  coordinated 
reach    our    less    advantaged 
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stated  many  times  that  we  in 
States  need  to  develop  a  na- 
sjouth  policy,  for  a  program  of 
coordinated  and  effective  pro- 
deal  with  all  our  youth.    We 
equally  concerned  with  young 
have  no  particular  problems, 
as  with  the  problem-plagued, 
should  be  directed  toward 
of  greater  challenges 
building  of  wider  opportunities. 
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APPROPRIATION      FOR      NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  very  real  disappointment  that  the 
funds  for  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  established  by  Public  Law  88-579, 
have  been  curtailed  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  and  In  the  conference 
from  $100,000  to  $50,000. 

In  my  best  judgment,  the  $100,000  fig- 
ure was  too  low  for  the  proper  imple- 
mentation of  the  Council's  work.  The 
estimate  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  Mr.  Roger  Stevens, 
the  President's  special  assistant  on  the 
arts,  was  $125,000. 

It  would  seem  that  the  $50,000  now 
proposed  would  threaten  to  curtail  most 
seriously  the  important  work  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Council,  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  cultural  welfare. 

Last  December  20,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  to  provide  for  both  a  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts 
Foundation.  The  bill  was  made  less 
comprehensive  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  acted  only  on  the  con- 
cept of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
and  eliminated  the  provisions  dealing 
with  the  Foundation. 

In  supporting  the  acceptance  by  the 
Senate  on  August  21  of  this  year,  of  the 
House  version  of  House  bill  9586  as  the 
best  possible  legislation  in  this  area 
which  we  could  hope  to  achieve  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  I  expressed  my 
regret  that  the  House  had  not  seen  fit  to 
endorse  the  full  contents  of  Senate  bill 
2379,  which  combined  the  Council  and 
the  Foundation. 

I  believe  that  the  funds  provided  by 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  are 
wholly  insufficient. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  who, 
through  this  legislation,  have  taken  the 
lead  in  seeking  the  betterment  of  our 
cultural  welfare,  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  concept  that  a  further  supple- 
mental appropriation  during  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  be  given  every  consideration  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Many  of  us  have  worked  over  the  years 
in  behalf  of  the  provision  of  proper  gov- 
ernmental recognition  to  the  arts  in  this 
country,  and  in  behalf  of  a  Federal  cul- 
tural establishment.  Indeed,  the  con- 
cepts for  the  legislation  I  am  discussing 
have  been  before  Congress  for  some  87 
years.  It  would  be  tragic  if,  because  of 
a  lack  of   appropriations,   the  Council 


should  be  given  so  Uttle  scope  for  it. 
work  and  its  efforts.  "" 


N0MINA110NS  OP  POSTMASTERS 

As  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  i  send 
to  the  desk  the  nominations  of  nine  post- 
masters  that  have  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofiflce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  I  ask  for  their  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  nominations  have  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  im- 
mediately notified. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1965 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  the  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1965,  after  accept- 
ing the  amendments  of  the  committee 
en  bloc  and  adopting  two  subsequent 
amendments. 

One  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  which  reduced  the  limitation 
on  the  use  of  aid  funds  for  research  pur- 
poses from  $15  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  $12  million. 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  was  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  and 
provided  for  a  reduction  of  $50  million 
in  the  contingency  fund. 

Final  Senate  action  provided  for  $3,250 
million  for  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  Poreip 
Aid  portion,  a  reduction  of  $50  million 
from  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  $412,077,000  for  title  H 
the  related  agencies  portion. 

The  Senate  v/as  recently  informed 
that  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  House,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  a  conference 
on  the  bill. 

So  that  the  record  may  reflect  this 
action,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that » 
table   which   shows  the   appropriations 
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«c/.fti  vear  1964,  budget  estimates  for    which  now  becomes  the  final  action  on 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

^^  Tvear  1.965,'uie  bill  as  passed  by  the    the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this    was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Sf^    and  as'  passed  by  the  Senate,    point.  as  follows: 

House,  *^ 

Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1964,  o^^i  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  bill  for  1965 

TITLE  I— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


H.  Doc. 
No. 


240 
285 


Item 


28fi 
30fi 


2S5 
28S 


2gjand 
305 


Funds  Appropruted  to  the  President 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Development  p-ants .  - 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

American  hospitals  abroad  (special  foreign  cmrency  program). 

Survey?  of  investment  opportunities.  

International  organizations  and  programs - 

Supporting  assistance --- 

Contingency  fund 

Inter-American  social  and  economic  cooperation  program 

Alliance  for  Progress: 

Development  grants 

Development  loans 

Development  loafls - 

Administrative  expenses,  AID 

Administrative  expenses.  State 


Appropriations, 
1964 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1965  1 


Recommended 

in  House  bill 

for  1965 


$155, 000. 000 

14,  300, 000 

4,  700, 000 


Subtotal,  economic  asslstance. 


MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE 


Military  assistance 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 
Total,  title  I,  foreign  assistance 


116,000,000 

330,  000,  000 

50.  000.  000 

135, 000,  000 

80, 000,  000 
37.'i,  000.  000 
687. 300.  000 

50.000,000 
2,  700. 000 


2,  000,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000,  000 
(24,  000,  000) 


$224, 600,  000 
18, 000,  000 


2,100.000 
134, 400,  000 
405, 000, 000 
150,  000, 000 


85,  000,  000 
465,  000,  000 
922,  200,  000 

52,  500,  000 
2,900,000 


Recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

for  1965 


$204, 600, 000 
18, 000, 000 


2.100,000 
134,  272,  400 
405,  000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


85,  000,  000 
425,  000,  000 
782,  200.  000 

62.  .500,  000 
2,  900,  000 


3,  000,  000, 000 


2,  461,  700,  000 

1,  055,  000,  000 
(23,  500,  000) 


2, 261,  572, 400 

1,  0,55, 000,  000 
(23,  500,  000) 


$204,600,000 

16, 800, 000 

0 

1,600,000 

134,272,400 

401, 000, 000 

99,200.000 


84,  700, 000 
425,  000,  000 
773,  727, 600 

51.  200,  000 
2.900,000 


3,  516,  700,  000 


3.  316,  572,  400 


2,  245,  000,  000 

1, 055,  000,  000 
(23,  500, 000) 


3, 250, 000, 000 


TITLE  II— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 


240  and 
306 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 


Peace  Corps 

Reappropriatlon .- - - 

Department  or  the  Armt— Civn.  Functions 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Army,  administration 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


.Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States. 
Reappropriatlon 


$92, 100, 000 


10,  000, 000 
39, 717, 137 


$106,100,000 


14,441,000 


45,  400. 000 


Migrants  and  refugees. 


Department  op  State 


Funds  Appropri.4.ted  to  the  President 


Inter-American  Development  Bank 

International  Development  Association. 


Total,  title  II,  foreign  assistance  (other). 


10.550,000 


.50,  000,  000 
61,656,000 


264,  023, 137 


8,  200, 000 


205, 880,  000 
61.656,000 


441,677,000 


$87, 100,  000 
(17.000,000) 

14,441,000 

45,  400, 000 


8,200,000 


205, 880. 000 
61,  656,  000 


$87, 100, 000 
(17,  000, 000) 

14,441,000 


34, 800, 000 
(7,  eOO,  000) 


8,200,000 


205, 880, 000 
61,656,000 


422,  677,  000 


412, 077, 000 


TITLE  III— EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 


240 


Limitation  on  operating  expenses 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 


Total,  title  III,  Export-Import  Bank. 
Grand  total,  all  titles 


($1, 314, 366.  000) 
(3.500.000) 


(1,317.866.000) 


3,  264, 023, 137 


($1,350,060,000) 
(3,  781, 000) 


(1,353,841,000) 


($1,  350,  OfiO,  000) 
(3,781,000) 


(1,353,841,000) 


3, 958, 377, 000 


3,  739,  249, 400 


($1,350,060,000) 
(3,  781, 000) 


(1,353,841,000) 


3, 662, 077, 000 


'  H.  Doc.  266,  dated  Jan.  21,  1964,  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 


THE    NEED    FOR    SEASONAL    FARM 
LABOR  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  farmers  of  California  are  con- 
fronted with  a  crucial  and  tragic  prob- 
lem: how  to  secure  suflBcient  temporary 
farm  labor  to  harvest  their  crops  during 
the  peak  harvesting  season.  I  am  well 
aware  that  Congress  has  heard  many  of 
these  arguments  before  and  that  the 
present  administration  and  Congress 
have  seen  fit  to  permit  the  expiration 
of  Public  Law  78,  the  so-called  Mexican 
labor  program.  This  law  will  expire  on 
December  31,  1964.  Its  expiration  will 
work  grave  hardship  not  only  on  the 
fanners  of  my  State  but  also  on  those 
in  many  other  States  of  the  West  and  the 


South.  Its  expiration  will  not  stop  the 
importation  of  foreign  labor;  it  will  only 
make  such  importation  more  chaotic 
with  inadequate  standards.  Its  expira- 
tion will  be  a  blow  to  Mexican-American 
relations. 

The  uncertainties  which  its  expiration 
will  bring  to  the  average  farmer  who 
needs  a  few  workers  to  help  him  during 
peak  harvest  periods  will  mean  a  cut- 
back in  planting  which  will  have  a  great 
effect  not  only  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  my  State  and  other  States  but 
on  industries  related  to  that  economy 
such  as  transportation,  food  packaging, 
and  food  distribution. 

With  the  impending  elimination  of 
this  law,  California  growers  have  inten- 


sified their  recruitment  efforts  of  domes- 
tic workers  from  other  States.  In 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  number  of  private  manu- 
facturing firms,  the  growers  are  also  en- 
gaged in  an  all-out  mechanization 
program  for  the  major  labor-using  crops. 

The  crops  which  demand  peak  seasonal 
labor  and  which  have  employed  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  Mexican  nationals  include 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  lettuce,  lemons, 
asparagus,  snap  beans,  melons,  sugar- 
beets,  grapes,  cotton,  oranges,  and  celery. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  analyze  very 
carefully  the  needs  of  California  agricul- 
ture for  seasonal  farm  labor,  the  prog- 
ress of  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
mechanization  and  what  remains  to  be 
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legislation,  and  the  need  for 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level 
iie  Nation  up  to  California 
so  that  we  can  attempt  to 
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force  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  present  level 
of  farm  production.  This  replacement 
is  not  a  year-round  requirement.  This 
replacement  is  needed  only  for  the  pe- 
riod extending  from  May  through  Octo- 


very  appealing  argvmient.     i 
those  who  make  It  mean  well. 


T  2 


am  sure 
But  such 


an  argument  makes  as  much  sense  u 
adding  two  apples  and  four  oranges  anrf 
saying  you  have  six  apples.    Those  wh« 
make  a  jv  dgment  as  to  whether  or  not     ber  since  there  is  no  need  for  additional     make  such  an  argiunent  are  total^ 
there  is  a  i^eed  for  extension  of  the  Mexi-     farm    labor    from    November    through     familiar  with  the  real  needs  of  Calif oi^" 

April.    Throughout   the  year,   2.000   of     agriculture  or,  indeed,  the  agricultm-Vf 
those  who  work  in  agriculture  in  Monte-     any  State  where  there  is  a  great  demand 

for  field  labor  during  the  peak  harvest 
ing  season. 

An  unemployed  coal  miner  in  eastern 
Kentucky  does  not  want  to  move  to  Cali- 
fornia to  work  in  a  lettuce  field  as  stoon 
labor.  Neither  does  the  unemployed 
automobile  worker  in  Detroit,  Mich.  For 
that  matter,  the  unemployed  aircraft 
worker  in  Los  Angeles  does  not  want  to 
move  350  miles  north  to  Monterey 
County.  Nor  should  they.  Our  Nation 
must  face  up  to  the  need  for  expanded 
job  opportunities  in  the  industrial  sector 
of  our  economy,  not  by  relocating  people 
all  over  America  so  that  they  might  do 
seasonal  farm  labor,  but  by  expanding 
the  economic  opportunities  within  the 
industrial  and  service  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy so  that  they  might  have  year-round 
work.  Let  us  not  take  fellow  human  be- 
ings and  offer  them  only  a  few  months 
work  each  year  in  the  fields  of  California. 
What  is  to  happen  to  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year?  Are  they  to  be- 
come welfare  burdens  on  the  property 
taxpayers  of  my  State?  Does  it  make 
sense  to  encourage  a  nomadic  way  of  life 
for  even  domestic  farmworkers  and  hav- 
ing them  roam  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  seeking  employment  with  all  the 
hardships  that  such  instability  and  con- 
stant uprooting  means  to  their  families 
and  especially  their  children,  not  to 
mention  themselves?  About  the  only 
people  getting  ahead  In  that  type  of  op- 
eration are  the  ones  who  sell  the  migrant 
farmworker  the  gasoline  for  his  car  as 
he  moves  from  town  to  town  seeking  a 
few  weeks  emplosnnent  here  and  there. 


can  labor  program. 

TH>    SCOi>Z    or    CALITORNIA    AGEICtrLTURZ 

Mr.  President,  although  California  Is 
the  most  i  irbanized  State  In  America.  It 
Is  also  first  in  agricultural  production 
the  cash  receipts  received  by 
fanners  for  the  marketing  of 
ice  totaled  $3,495,900,000.  Of 
this,  Gove-nment  payments  represented 
only  $32,2)0,000.  Farm  production  ex 
penses  tot  Jed  $2,692,200,000.  Thus,  net 
farm  incoi  le  totaled  $940,700,000.  While 
cash  receipts  for  farm  marketing  were 
In  1962,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  $48  ihilllon  in  farm  production  ex- 
penses resilted  in  less  net  farm  income 
for  California  farmers  in  1963  over  the 
previous  y»ar 

the  wages  paid  to  all  workers 
on  California  farms  and  in 
food  pad  ing  and  processing  plants 
totaled  $2.  )7  billion.  Wages  paid  to  do- 
mestic wo  kers  accounted  for  $1.99  bil- 
lion of  thi;t  total.  Noting  the  earnings 
of  all  WO]  kers  who  were  employed  on 
farms  in  C  alifornla  during  1963.  we  find 
that  they  were  paid  approximately  $644 
million.  Of  that  sum.  foreign  contract 
workers,  p  rlmarily  from  Mexico,  the  so- 
called  bra  eros,  received  about  $73  mil- 
lion of  that  stmi.  This  represents  3.5 
percent  ol  the  earnings  of  all  workers 
both  on  U  rms  and  In  food  packing  and 
processing  plants  and  11.3  percent  of  the 
wages  pale  for  on-farm  work.  Workers 
who  come  In  under  Public  Law  78,  the 
Mexican  abor  program,  represent  a 
small  proi  ortion  of  the  total  f armwork 
force,  even  In  months  of  high  labor  need, 
which  are  May  through  October.  But 
this  compj  rlson  does  not  show  the  rela- 
tive ImpoJtance  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  t)  particular  communities  and 
for  partici  lar  crops.  A  good  example  of 
the  crucia  Importance  of  this  program 
exists  in  he  Salinas  Valley.  The  Sa- 
linas Valljy  is  centered  in  Monterey 
County.  :  t  is  probably  the  lettuce  cen- 
ter of  the  ivorld.  Agriculture  is  respon- 
sible for  a  most  one-third  of  that  coun- 
ty's adjusted  gross  Income  or  $146  mil- 
lion In  15  63.  Crops  requiring  a  high 
labor  Inpu ;,  however,  produced  $115  mil- 
lion of  thl  >  income. 

Here,  ^[exican  nationals  make  up 
about  40  p  ercent  of  the  total  farm  labor 
force,  espe  :lally  between  May  and  Octo- 
ber. Dinring  these  months  there  is  a 
peak  demi  nd  for  fieldworkers  to  harvest 
lettuce,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  celery. 
and  brocc  >li,  among  other  crops.  Thus 
while  the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  is  a 
relatively  ;  mall  portion  of  the  farm  labor 
force  for  the  State  as  a  whole  where 
much  of  t  le  peak  season  need  is  met  by 
hiring  dot  lestic  farmworkers  as  the  oc- 
casion arii  es,  in  the  Salinas  Valley  this 
is  clearly  n  Dt  the  case. 

The  ten  lination  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  will  mean  that  Monterey 
County  wll  have  to  somehow  secure  In 
terms  of  h  mian  or  mechanical  resources, 
a  replacen  lent  for  two-fifths  of  its  labor 
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rey  County  are  the  farmers  themselves 
and  unpaid  family  workers.  Between 
5,000  and  8,000  are  hired  domestic  farm- 
workers depending  on  seasonal  demand 
and  the  availability  of  students  who  are 
on  vacation  from  school.  The  Mexican 
nationals  vary  between  none  in  February 
to  in  excess  of  11,000  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember. 

I  have  dealt  extensively  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Monterey  County  because  it  illus- 
trates vividly,  I  think,  the  degree  to 
which  the  termination  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram without  an  adequate  substitute  for 
this  lost  labor  will  affect  some  parts  of 
the  California  agricultural  economy. 

Most  of  us  know  that  whether  it  be  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  or  California  there 
is  not  one  farm  problem.  There  are 
many  farm  problems.  This  is  true 
whether  you  are  discussing  the  problems 
of  farm  commodity  production  or  those 
relating  to  farm  labor  requirements. 

Foreign  contract  labor  in  California  Is 
primarily  employed  in  so-called  stoop 
labor  tasks.  The  need  for  this  hand  la- 
bor depends  on  the  type  of  crop  and  the 
extent  of  mechanization  in  thinning  and 
harvesting  that  crop.  There  are  12 
crops  which  have  been  almost  constant 
in  their  need  for  foreign  workers.  Be- 
tween the  years  1959  and  1963.  accord- 
ing to  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, over  1,000  or  more  Mexican 
nationals  were  employed  in  each  of  these 
crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  a 
table  shoeing  the  number  of  Mexican 
nationals  employed  at  peak  activity,  for 
these  12  crops,  in  California,  in  1959  and 
1963  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Crops  employing  1,000  or  more  Mexican 
nationals  at  peak  activity.  California, 
1959  and  1963 


Crop 


Tomatoes 

?tr3wberrie,s 

Lettuce 

Lemon.<5 

Asp;U-iiga>-  - , 

Benns  smip 

Melons,  all  tyres. 
Puearbeef?  (thin). 

Grapes 

Co'ton  (chop) 

Orpinces,  Valencia 
Celery 


Xiiinb'T  1 

'i  witrkcr^ 

employci 

1  "t  peak 

activity 

IfK-^ 

19.'.9 

38.  KX) 

37. 140 

10,'**) 

8,7.% 

6, 140 

fi.ssn 

3,^11) 

7,241) 

4.KH(J 

.*>.  7HII 

?,3.V) 

2.040 

3.720 

2.370 

2.  fi70 

4.120 

2.  SS(1 

?.  720 

1,700 

2.900 

2,S.80 

3.4<XJ 

i.r.io 

1,610 

.'^ource:  California  Department  of  Etnploynient. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  some 
have  said  in  the  Senate  that  if  the  Mexi- 
can labor  program  were  only  termi- 
nated, then  employment  opportvmities 
would  exist  for  domestic  workers  who  are 
now  imemployed.    Superficially,  this  is  a 


M  EC  HANIZATION 

One  possible  replacement  for  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  field  labor  which  will 
result  from  the  termination  of  the  Mexi- 
can labor  program  is  increased  and  ex- 
panded mechanization.  Mechanization 
in  agriculture  as  it  concerns  thinning 
and  harvesting — the  two  processes  de- 
manding great  amounts  of  labor  for 
short  periods  of  timo — is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  building  a  machine  to  do  the 
job.  Mechanization  in  this  sense  often 
means  a  redesigning  of  the  crop  itself. 

Using  machines  to  pick  cotton  and 
harvest  field  grains  was  not  a  diflBcult 
problem.  Engineers  could  construct 
mechanical  devices  to  do  the  same  tasks 
that  were  performed  by  hand  labor. 
But  with  the  attempt  to  mechanically 
harvest  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems  arises.  Often,  the 
type  of  plant,  fruit,  or  vegetable  must  be 
changed  before  a  particular  machine  be- 
comes practicable.  This  requires  time 
and  a  great  investment  of  research  ef- 
fort, not  by  Individual  farmers,  who  do 
not  have  the  time  or  funds  to  finance 
such  a  large-scale  imdertaklng,  but 
primarily  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  great  land-grant 
colleges  and   universities,  such  as  the 


university  of  California  and  especially 
tts  Davis  campus.  ,  .     .     , 

Mr  President,  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Services  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  just  published  a  detailed  an- 
Stical  study  entitled  "California  Agri- 
rudtural  Labor  Requirements  and  Ad- 
i^tments."  This  report,  prepared  by 
Eric  Thor  and  John  W.  Mamer,  discusses 
at  length  the  extent  of  mechanization  in 
California  agriculture.  I  should  like  to 
summarize  some  of  this  information  for 
the  education  of  my  colleagues  on  a  crop 
bv  crop  basis. 

TOMATOES 

Tomato  growers  will  be  the  most  cru- 
cially affected  by  the  ending  of  Public 
Law  78.  They  are  the  largest  users  of 
foreign  labor  in  my  State.  Approxi- 
mately 38,100  foreign  workers  were  em- 
ployed to  harvest  tomatoes  during  the 
1963  peak  period.  This  represented  85 
percent  of  the  total  workers  engaged  in 
the  tomato  harvest.  The  on-farm  value 
of  this  crop  was  $110  million. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  tomatoes  is 
feasible,  according  to  the  experts  at  the 
University  of  California,  from  both  an 
engineering  and  an  economic  stand- 
point. Together,  engineers  and  plant 
breeders  in  my  State  have  been  working 
for  several  years  to  develop  a  mechani- 
cal tomato  harvester  and,  equally  im- 
portant, a  variety  of  tomatoes  that  can 
be  harvested  by  the  machine. 

A  prototype  was  completed  In  1960.  In 
1961,  four  machines  were  built  and  in 
operation.  After  further  development, 
including  changes  in  cultural  practices, 
25  tomato  harvesters  were  in  operation 
by  1963.  In  that  year  5  percent  of  the 
canning  tomatoes  were  harvested  by  ma- 
chine. This  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
125  machines  may  be  in  operation.  In 
addition  to  the  University  of  California 
machine,  two  commercial  harvesters  are 
also  under  development.  The  univer- 
sity machine  does  not  completely  do 
away  with  the  need  for  labor,  but  one 
person  on  the  machine  replaces  about 
five  In  the  field.  The  machine  sells  for 
$18,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
those  who  use  the  machine  will  not  be 
greatly  different  from  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting by  hand.  By  1969,  these  Univer- 
sity of  California  experts  believe  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  California  can- 
ning tomato  crop  will  be  harvested  by 
machine.  But  1969  is  still  5  years  away. 
Besides  there  is  no  machine  in  use  or  un- 
der development  which  will  harvest  the 
tomatoes  which  are  sold  in  the  fresh 
market. 

STRAWBERRIES 

The  second  largest  number  of  foreign 
workers  is  used  in  strawberries.  In  1963, 
10,500  Mexican  nationals  were  employed 
during  the  peak  week  in  May.  This 
meant  that  almost  70  percent  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  strawberries  that 
week  came  in  under  Public  Law  78, 

While  the  acreage  in  strawberries  has 
been  declining,  the  yields  per  acre  have 
been  Increasing.  The  only  mechaniza- 
tion in  strawberries  has  been  limited  to 
a  machine  which  will  transport  workers 
down  the  row  while  they  are  picking  the 
berries.  The  University  of  California  ex- 
perts believe  that  there  "does  not  appear 
to  be  any  possibility  of  developing  a  ma- 


chine to  harvest  the  present  strawberry 
varieties  grown  In  California."  While 
noting  that  engineering  investigation 
and  research  continue  and  plant  breed- 
ers are  trying  to  develop  a  strawberry 
plant  which  will  subject  itself  to  mech- 
anization, the  university  experts  con- 
clude that  "it  is  doubtful  that  we  will 
see  the  harvesting  of  strawberries  mech- 
anized for  many  years." 

LETTUCE 

The  third  largest  number  of  foreign 
workers  is  used  in  lettuce.  In  1963,  ap- 
proximately 6,140  Mexican  nationals 
were  employed  during  the  peak  week  in 
October.  This  meant  that  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force  employed  in 
the  lettuce  harvest  during  the  peak  peri- 
od consisted  of  workers  brought  in  under 
Pubhc  Law  78. 

The  on-farm  value  of  the  California 
lettuce  crop  in  1963  was  $85  million. 
Almost  120,400  acres  of  lettuce  were  har- 
vested that  year. 

In  1962,  the  University  of  California 
began  its  research  effort  to  develop  a 
mechanical  lettuce  harvester.  An  ex- 
perimental machine  has  now  been  de- 
veloped. As  yet,  the  machine  does  not 
trim  the  head  of  lettuce  but  it  will  se- 
lect, cut,  and  convey  it  in  the  field. 
Commercial  testing  of  this  experimental 
model  will  take  place  next  year.  It  will 
probably  cost  $10,000  per  machine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  university  experts,  if  the 
harvest  rate  is  200  cartons  per  acre,  the 
cost  per  carton  of  lettuce  will  be  about 

9  cents.  The  present  labor  cost  to  select 
and  cut  is  about  7  cents  per  carton. 

While  the  cost  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive, the  machine  would  replace  about 

10  men.  This  factor  Is,  of  course,  im- 
portant with  the  termination  of  Public 
Law  78.  The  basic  problem,  however.  Is 
one  of  time.  It  might  well  be  another 
5  years  or  even  a  decade  before  this  ma- 
chine is  perfected  and  In  the  fields  of  my 
State  and  other  States.  In  the  mean- 
time, how  do  we  harvest  the  crop? 

ASPARAGUS    AND    MELONS 

This  story  can  be  repeated  with  the 
other  crops  which  are  heavy  users  of  field 
labor.  In  1963.  4,890  Mexican  nationals 
were  employed  In  the  asparagus  harvest 
during  the  peak  week.  The  value  of  the 
crop  In  1963  was  almost  $30  million. 
While  some  mechanized  harvesting  is 
possible  here,  the  problem  of  separating 
the  green  and  the  white  asparagus  has 
not  been  resolved.  Thus,  effective  me- 
chanical harvesting  is  still  many  years 
off. 

Approximately  3,720  Mexican  na- 
tionals— about  44  percent  of  the  work 
force — were  employed  in  harvesting  mel- 
ons during  the  1963  peak  week.  There 
was  a  $45  million  crop  that  year.  A  mel- 
on harvester  Is  under  development  but 
due  to  the  difficulties  involved  and  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  new  va- 
rieties which  can  be  harvested  mechan- 
ically, it  will  be  unlikely  that  such  a 
harvester  is  commercially  feasible  before 
the  1970's. 

CITRUS 

There  are  three  orange-growing  areas 
in  California.  Only  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area  employs  Mexican  nationals 
to  harvest  oranges.  In  1963.  2,880  for- 
eign workers  were  employed  In  the  peak 


week.  Great  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop a  mechanical  orange  harvester,  yet 
still  unsolved  is  the  problem  of  remov- 
ing the  fruit  from  the  tree  without  break- 
ing the  peel. 

The  same  problem  exists  with  regard 
to  lemons.  A  total  of  3,530  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  employed  during  the  1963 
peak  week  of  the  lemon  harvest.  This 
represented  70  percent  of  the  workers 
employed.    It  was  a  $47  million  crop. 

The  university  experts  conclude  that 
"It  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  mechani- 
cal equipment  will  soon  be  developed  to 
harvest  citrus  fruits  sold  for  fresh  con- 
sumption." 

GRAPES 

Grape  growers  utilized  2,850  Mexican 
nationals  during  the  1963  peak  week. 
The  on-farm  value  of  the  1963  grape 
crop  in  California  was  almost  $158  mil- 
lion. With  regard  to  grapes  used  for. 
raisins  and  wine,  some  mechanization, 
has  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  Even  when 
these  machines  are  fully  developed,  they 
will  not  result  In  the  elimination  of  sea- 
sonal labor.  They  might  reduce  it  a  lit- 
tle and  a  shift  in  the  seasonal  pattern 
will  occur.  At  present  the  only  solution 
to  mecharucal  harvesting  of  table  grapes 
will  probably  be  the  development  of  new 
varieties.  Thus,  mechanical  harvesting 
of  table  grapes  is  many  years  away,  while 
mechanization  of  wine  and  raisin  grapes 
will  probably  not  be  accomplished  to  any 
great  extent  before  1970.  In  the  mean- 
time, who  will  harvest  the  crop? 

SUGARBEETS 

Sugarbeet  thinning  employed  2  670 
Mexican  nationals  during  the  1963  peak 
week.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
use  of  foreign  labor  for  sugarbeet  thin- 
ning since  1958  when  more  than  4,000 
braceros  were  employed.  The  acres  har- 
vested during  that  period  have  increased 
by  more  than  50  percent.  The  1963  on- 
farm  value  of  California  sugarbeets  was 
$75  million.  Mechanical  beet  thirming 
machines  are  available;  however,  they 
have  not  been  widely  accepted  by  the 
growers  since  there  is  a  greater  loss  in 
yield  per  acre  because  of  the  imperfec- 
tions which  exist  in  mechanical  thin- 
ning. A  new  approach  is  now  being 
taken  to  resolve  this  problem  and  that 
is  to  develop  a  precision  planter. 

SNAP  BEANS  AND  CELERT 

Approximately  2,350  Mexican  nationals 
were  employed  to  harvest  snap  beans 
during  the  1963  peak  week.  No  harves- 
ter has  been  successfully  developed  to 
harvest  pole  beans.  In  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, and  Oregon  much  work  has  been 
done  on  mechanical  harvesting  of  a  snap 
type  of  bush  bean.  Calif orrua,  however, 
has  not  shifted  from  the  pole  to  the  bush 
variety  of  snap  beans  because  bush  varie- 
ties are  not  of  as  high  a  quality  as  the 
pole  variety.  Yields  are  also  lower  with 
the  bush  varieties  and  the  area  in  which 
pole  beans  are  grown  is  not  particularly 
suitable  for  growing  the  bush  variety. 
Work  Is  underway  to  develop  bush  beans 
that  have  the  same  quality  and  yield  per 
acre  as  the  pole  bean  varieties. 

The  celery  crop  in  California  had  an 
on-farm  value  of  almost  $27  million  in 
1963.    It  Is  a  year-roimd  crop  and  thus 
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field  labor 
some  part 
1963.  1.610 
ployed 
mechanica 
cutting 
ting  and 
grower 
cutting. 
All  of 
meantime, 


to  harvest  it  is  required  in 
of  our  State  each  month.    In 
Mexican  nationals  were  em- 
duHng  the  peak  week.     While 
harvesting  is  available,  such 
the  flexibility  of  hand  cut- 
results  in  higher  costs  to  the 
does  the  hand  method  of 


lac  cs 


thiin 
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his  will  take  time.     In  the 
who  will  harvest  the  crop? 


COTTOW :     A  1 IKAMATIC  STOHT  OF  MICHANIZATION 

Cotton,  n  dollar  value,  is  still  Califor- 
nia's lead  ng  farm  crop.  There  were 
732,000  aci  es  of  cotton  harvested  in  1963 
for  a  total  value  of  over  $301  million. 
The  story  of  mechanization  in  cotton  is 
a  dramatij  one.  In  the  last  13  years, 
CaUfomla  cotton  acreage  has  increased 
from  581,(  00  acres  to  732,000  acres,  yet 
we  now  lu  e  60,000  fewer  workers  during 
the  peak  period.  A  large  number  of 
workers  ai  e  still  employed  in  harvesting 
cotton.  I-  and  picking,  however,  has  al- 
most beeii  eliminated.  The  principal 
tasks  requ  Iring  hand  labor  are  thinning 
and  weedi  ig.  Of  the  17,660  workers  em- 
ployed in  cotton  during  the  peak  week 
in  Jtme.  i  bout  1,700  were  Mexican  na- 
tionals. I  y  the  end  of  the  decade  much 
of  this  hind  labor  will  be  eliminated 
with  the  development  of  a  precision 
planter  and  chemical  control  of  weeds. 

Mr.  Pre!  ident,  the  story  of  mechaniza- 
tion of  CO  ;ton  Is  impressive,  but  it  took 
many  yea:  s  of  development.    The  devel- 


opment of  mechanical  harvesting  equip- 
ment and  practices  takes  time.  Before 
a  completely  mechanized  sugarbeet  har- 
vest was  possible  there  came  two  decades 
of  experimentation  and  development. 
The  work  on  the  tomato  harvester — the 
crop  demanding  the  most  foreign  labor — 
has  been  underway  for  some  15  years. 
The  question  still  remains :  In  the  mean- 
time, who  will  harvest  these  crops? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  work  in  agriculture,  especially  field 
work,  is  hard  work.  The  sun  is  hot. 
There  is  much  bending  and  stooping. 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

California  has.  by  and  large,  faced  up 
to  the  legislation  which  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide comparable  protection  for  those  who 
work  on  its  farms  similar  to  that  avail- 
able in  the  industrial  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  would  like  to  review  the  record 
of  my  State  in  this  respect.  I  think  more 
needs  to  be  done.  That  will  always  be 
so  as  times  and  conditions  change.  I 
would  also  like  to  review  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  and  has  not  done  to 
protect  the  farmworker.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  here,  too.  Perhaps  then, 
we  will  secure  an  understanding  of  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  laborers  work  in  Cali- 
fornia fields  and  we  will  be  on  the  way 
toward  deciding  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional supplemental  labor  is  required  dur- 
ing peak  harvest  periods. 


October  2 

CALiroaNIA    PROTICnVE    FARM    tABOl   U^ 

Farmworkers  in  California  are  covered 
by    minimum    wages    for   women   and 
minors,  by  child  labor  laws,  by  wage  pay 
ment  and  wage  collection  laws,  by  worki 
men's  compensation,  by  temporary  dijl 
ability   insurance,   and   by   farm  labor 
camp   and  contractor  standards.    His- 
torically, State  labor  laws  were  promull 
gated  to  regulate  the  working  conditiona 
of    employees    in    industry    and   trade 
Originally,  these  laws  were  usually  UmJ 
ited  to  specific  tjrpes  of  places  of  employ, 
ment  or  to  enumerated  industries.  Many 
labor  laws  are  still  limited  in  this  man- 
ner.   More  and  more,  these  laws  have 
been  extended  to  cover  general  employ- 
ment.   All  too  often,  however,  these  more 
general  laws  have  excluded  agricultural 
employment.    Even  where  there  is  no 
specific  exclusion  and  the  laws  are  broad 
enough  so  that  they  could  include  agri- 
cultural labor,  they  may,  in  their  imple- 
mentation,  simply  not  be  applied  to  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  showing  the  coverage  of 
agricultural  workers  under  10  major  la- 
bor laws  on  a  State-by-State  basis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Coverage  of  agricullural  workers  under  10  major  labor  laws 


Work-    1  Tempo- 
men's    I  rary  rtis- 
coiiipen-  ability  in- 


Unem- 
ployment 
insurance 
law 


Total 
number 
of  laws 
In  each 

State 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arlzcma 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Cdorado. 

C(»inecticat 

Delaware 

District  of 

Florida. 

Q«orgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

OUnois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachusetl^ 

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  Hamps: 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
Nortii 
North  Dakot^ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvani) 

Puerto  Rico. 

Rhode  Islanc 

South 

South  Dakot^ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.— 

Virginia. 

Washington 

See  footilotes  at  end  of  table, 


StaU 
mlKra- 
tory  labor 
commit- 
tees 


1  irivi.'sorv  standards. 

I  MMidat'orv  standards  for  certain  growers. 

I  Limited  coverage. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  this  compilation  the  State  of  Cal- 
Somia  is  batting  90  percent  with  regard 
to  protective  legislation  for  our  farm- 
workers Only  one  other  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania comes  close  to  the  California  rec- 
ord Pennsylvania  has  passed  laws  m 
6  of  these  10  areas.  But  let  us  examine 
the  scope  of  these  laws  in  more  detail. 

California  and  29  other  States  have 
mandatory  laws  or  regulations  which  ap- 
ply to  all  labor  camps  or  specifically  to 
camps  for  migrant  farmworkers.  A  1963 
California  law  declares  that  there  is  a 
need  for  farm  labor  centers  to  help  as- 
sure a  supply  of  agricultural  workers 
when  they  are  needed  and  gives  local 
housing  authorities  the  power  to  acquire 
and  operate  farm  labor  centers  for  hous- 
ing persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
work.  Workers  whose  principal  source 
of  income  is  from  farm  work  are  eligible 
to  rent  housing  in  these  centers. 

CaUfornia  and  eight  other  States  have 
regulations  applying  specifically  to  farm 
labor  contractors  or  crew  leaders.  Cali- 
fornia and  four  of  these  States  expressly 
cover  labor  contractors,  who  for  a  fee 
recruit  farmworkers.  Under  these  laws 
the  farm  labor  contractor  is  required  to 
obtain  a  license,  comply  with  certain  rec- 
ords requirements,  refrain  from  engag- 
ing in  certain  undesirable  practices,  and 
required  to  file  bond. 

California  and  seven  other  States  have 
laws  or  regulations  establishing  safety 
standards  for  vehicles  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  farmworkers,  and  for  the 
operation  of  such  vehicles.  Under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  a  Federal  law 
was  passed,  as  you  will  recall,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  regulation  of  the  interstate 
transportation  of  migratory  farmwork- 
ers. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  establish  reasonable 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  com- 
fort of  passengers,  qualifications  of  op- 
erators of  the  vehicles,  and  safety  of  op- 
eration and  equipment.  These  require- 
ments apply  to  carriers  who  transport 
migratory  workers  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  75  miles  and  cross  an  interstate 
boundary  line.  The  regulations  issued 
under  this  law  relate  to  protection  of 
passengers  from  cold  and  the  provision 
of  meal  and  rest  stops. 

California  and  nine  other  States  pro- 
vide a  minimum  age  for  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  outside  school 
hours.  In  California  the  age  limit  is  12 
during  vacations  and  14  outside  of  school 
hours  on  school  days.    California  and  16 


*  Not  applicable. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


States  have  a  minimum  age  for  farm- 
work  during  school  hours.  In  California 
the  minimum  is  15,  except  14  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  addition  to  the  State 
laws  that  exist,  two  Federal  laws  affect 
the  employment  of  children  in  farm- 
work.  Under  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  a  16-year  minimum  age 
during  school  hours  is  established  for 
those  working  on  farms  whose  produce 
is  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act,  if  a  producer  is  to 
obtain  maximum  benefits,  he  may  not 
employ  children  under  14  or  permit  those 
of  14  and  15  to  work  more  than  8  hours 
a  day  in  cultivating  or  harvesting  sugar- 
beets  or  sugarcane. 

California  and  only  three  other  States 
cover  all  farm  employment  under  work- 
men's compensation.  Thirteen  States 
have  some  workmen's  compensation  cov- 
erage for  farmworkers,  but  exceptions 
as  to  coverage  in  terms  of  total  employees 
and  types  of  work  are  granted. 

Only  Hawaii  has  a  minimum  wage  law 
which  applies  specifically  to  all  agricul- 
tural workers  including  men,  women,  and 
minors.  Hawaii  sets  a  $1.25  an  hour  min- 
imum. However,  Hawaii  only  covers 
agricultural  work  in  any  workweek  in 
which  the  employer  has  20  or  more  em- 
ployees. A  1964  Michigan  statute  pro- 
vides that  if  an  employer  has  four  or 
more  nonseasonal  farmworkers,  he  can- 
not employ  them  for  more  than  13  weeks 
in  any  four  consecutive  3 -month  periods 
at  less  than  $1  an  hour  beginning  on 
January  1.  1965.  This  would  increase  to 
$1.15  on  January  1,  1966,  and  to  $1.25 
on  January  1,  1967. 

California  and  seven  other  States  have 
minimum  wage  laws  which  are  broad 
enough  to  cover  agriculture,  but  these 
laws  cover  women  and  minors  only.  The 
rates  are  set  by  administrative  order. 
The  California  wage  order  sets  a  mini- 
mum of  $1  an  hour  for  women  and  mi- 
nors who  are  16  and  over,  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations. 

California  and  two  other  States  have 
wage  payment  and  wage  collection  laws 
which  specifically  apply  to  all  farmwork- 
ers. In  California,  this  means  a  semi- 
monthly payday,  unless  the  employee  is 
boarded  and  lodged  by  the  employer  in 
which  case  he  may  be  paid  monthly. 
The  employee  must  be  paid  promptly  if 
he  is  discharged  or  quits.  California 
also  provides  for  the  use  of  legal  pro- 
cedures by  the  State  to  collect  back  wages 
for  employees  in  agriculture. 


Only  Hawaii  specifically  covers  agri- 
cultural workers  under  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws,  provided  the  em- 
ployer has  20  or  more  employees  in  20 
weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

Mr.  President,  in  1962,  Congress  passed 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  to  improve  the 
health  care  and  health  conditions  for 
domestic  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  families.  I  supported  this  meas- 
ure in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  California  has  had  an 
extensive  program  in  this  area  to  better 
the  lot  of  our  migrant  farmworkers. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Migrant  Health 
Act.  Congress  appropriated  $750,000  for 
grant  support  under  this  act.  In  the 
second  year.  Congress  appropriated  $1.5 
million  of  grant  support.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Congress  has  author- 
ized $2.5  million  in  grant  support. 

California  began  its  migrant  health 
program  with  State  funds  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  program.  Thus, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. California  received  $483,004  In 
support  and  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  California  is  receiving  $536,911  In 
Federal  support.  To  this,  the  State  and 
counties  are  adding  $336,638  of  their  own 
funds.  The  result  has  been  an  extensive 
and  an  excellent  program.  A  State  staff 
consisting  of  a  full-time  physician,  pedi- 
atrician, medical  social  worker,  sani- 
tarian, nursing  specialist,  health  educa- 
tion specialist,  and  research  consultant 
actively  aids  the  various  county  pro- 
grams. In  volume  and  quality,  all  re- 
sponsible observers  agree  that  California 
is  first  in  this  area. 

In  Fresno  County,  for  example,  the 
emphasis  is  on  family  health  service 
cUnics.  Not  only  are  sick  people  treated 
there,  but  immunization  programs  are 
undertaken  as  well.  Nursing  services 
are  provided  to  the  farm  labor  camps. 
A  sanitation  program  is  underway  to 
educate  both  the  growers  and  the  farm- 
workers. A  health  program  has  been 
developed. 

Other  counties  which  have  a  similar 
program  in  varying  degrees  include 
Butte,  Colusa,  Kern,  Merced,  Monterey, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  as  well  as  the  city  of  San 
Jose.  Sutter  and  Yuba  Counties  are 
Just  beginning  this  program.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  four  counties  conducting 
migrant  health  programs  solely  from 
State  funds.    They  are  Contra  Costa, 
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San  Berni  .rdino,  San  Joaqtiin,  and  Santa 
Clara. 

I  liave  recited  this  rather  lengthy 
summary  of  the  laws  which  my  State 
has  passe  f  to  protect  our  farmworkers 
and  their  families  to  show  that  we  have 
not  been  ;  aggard  in  this  regard.  Indeed, 
Mr,  Presi  lent.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Call  omla  has  led  the  Nation  in 
estabUshi  ig  protective  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  t  lose  who  work  on  our  farms. 

A    HATTOW  AL    AGHICULTUKAL    MINIMTIM    WAGE 

What  lemalns  to  be  done  is  largely 
In  other  J  tates  of  the  Union  and  by  the 
Federal  G  ovemment.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated tha ;  a  national  agricultural  mini- 
mum wag  e  be  established.  I  think  it  is 
unconscionable  that  those  who  work  on 
the  farmi  of  America  should  be  exclud- 
ed from  t  le  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard  Act.  Congress,  by  law,  has 
established  that  in  the  industrial  sector 
of  our  ec  )nomy  there  shall  be  a  mini- 
mum wag  B  for  those  who  work  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Under  the  law  we  ap- 
proved early  in  1961,  that  minimum  for 
all  coverel  industrial  and  service  work- 
ers will  b<  $1.25  an  hour  by  September  3. 
1965.  Ye ;,  farmworkers  will  not  have 
this  protc  ction.  They  should  have  such 
protectioi . 

Let  us  ook  at  the  record.  The  three 
Pacific  (Joast  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  j  nd  Washington  now  pay,  ac- 
cording 1 1  the  farm  wage  rate  statistics 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 0  1  July  1,  1964,  an  average  of 
$1.36  an  lour  without  board  or  room  to 
farmworiers.  The  six  New  England 
States  ar ;  next  with  an  average  of  $1.30 
an  hour ;  hen  come  the  three  Mid- Atlan- 
tic States  with  an  average  of  $1.20  an 
hour;  ne::t  are  the  West  North  Central 
States  an  i  the  Mountain  States  with  an 
average  cf  $1.18  an  hour,  then  the  East 
North  Ce  itral  States  with  an  average  of 
$1.17  an  lour.  However,  three  areas  of 
the  Natio  i  average  below  $1  an  hour,  al- 
though s)me  States  within  these  areas 
have  an  i  verage  above  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  Prjsident.  I  ask  consent  that  a 
table  shdwing  the  per  hour,  without 
board  or  -oom,  farm  wage  rate  as  of  July 
1,  1964,  a  5  reported  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  ]  ay  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fc  rm  wage  rates,  July  1,  1964 


Maine 

New  Hampsfiire. 
Vermont . 
Massachuselts. 
Rhode  I'5lan  I. 
Connecticut 


New  York. 
New  Jersey. . 
Pennsylvani  i 


Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
Illinois.. 


$1.21 
1.  2.5 
1.24 
1.3.3 
1.4<) 
1.4U 


New  I  ngland  States. 


1.30 


1.22 
1.  2R 
1.12 


Middl !  Atlantic  States. 


1.20 


1.14 
1.14 
1.21 


FaTm  wa^  rates,  July  1,  1964 — Continued 

State  and  region 

Per  hour 

without 

board  or 

room 

^lichljran                                            

$1.12 

Wisconsin 

1.25 

East  ! 

s'orth  Central  States  

1.17 

Minnesota           .  -  .  

1.19 

Iowa                               .      - 

1  2.'i 

Missouri                                       - 

1.08 

North  Dakc 
South  Dako 
N'ebra.'ka 

)ta           ...    

1. 13 

ta - 

1.13 

l.S) 

Kansas          ,      

I  24 

West 

North  Central  States 

1  18 

Delaware    

1.07 

^larvland        ...  

1,(X) 

V'ireinla..  --  ---  — - 

,8.S 

West  Vireir 
North  Caro 

ia 

.S3 

Una      .  .  .  .  

.80 

South  Caro 

ina        

.59 

Oeorcia 

.72 

Florida 

.95 

.\tlantic  States. 

South 

.81 

Kentucky 

.87 

Tpnne«see 

.73 

Al.<ihama    . 

.fi7 

Mississippi 

.62 

''outh  Central  States.     ... 

East 

.74 

Arkansas   . 

.  HO 

.74 

Oklahoma. 

1,117 

Texas       -  

.88 

West 

South  Central  States 

.85 

\Iontana 

1.20 

Idaho    , 

1.31 

Wyomlne  . 

1.21 

Colormlo    . 

1.19 

New  Mexic 

0 

.92 

\rizona 

l.'i3 

rtah 

1.33 

Nevada 

1.36 

itain  Stares  .  

Mnui 

1.18 

1 

Wa'hlnctoi 

1.40 

OrPEon 

1.31 

1.35 

Pacific  States -- 

l.Sfi 

Unitf 

>d  St;4te<=    

1.13 

Source:  Crop  Reporting  Board,  U.S.  Department  of 
.\gricultiire. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  not  merely  as  a  Californian 
whose  farmers  must  compete  with  prod- 
uce from  other  States  in  eastern  mar- 
kets, but  also  as  an  American.  The 
average  farm  wage  rate  per  hour  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  more  than  twice  the  average 
farm  wage  rate  per  hour  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  is  a 
third  or  more  higher  than  the  average 
farm  wage  paid  in  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina.  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee.  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas. 

This  is  not  right.  It  is  an  issue  which 
the  next  administration  and  the  next 
Congress  and  all  of  us  must  face  up  to 
if  we  are  to  bring  some  minimum  level 
of  economic  support  to  those  who  work 
on  our  farms. 

OTHER  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  passage  of  the 
Migrant  Health  Act.  This  was  a  great 
step  forward  by  Congress.  California, 
through  its  own  prior  efforts,  was  in  a 
unique  position  to  utilize  this  program 
and  has  done  so. 


I  regret  that  the  record  of  this  Con 
gress  in  other  areas  of  farm  labor  proteel 
tive  legislation,  beginning  with  the  ^ 
tional  agricultural  minimiun  wage  wluch 
I  have  already  discussed,  has  not  been  ^ 
good. 

I  supported  in  1963,  as  I  did  previously 
legislation  reported  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  designed 
to  improve  the  hard  lot  of  what  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
correctly    described    as    "the    excluded 
American" — the  domestic  migrant  farm- 
worker.  These  measures  included  S.  521 
the  proposed  Migrant  Agricultural  Em- 
ployees and  Children  Educational  As- 
sistance Act;  S.  522,  providing  for  day- 
care services  for  the  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers;  S.  523,  dealing  with 
agricultural  child  labor;  S.  524,  the  pro- 
posed Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act;  S.  525,  which  would  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor;  and  S.  526,  which  would  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  assist  farmers  in  pro- 
viding and  constructing  adequate  sanita- 
tion    facilities     for     migratory    farm 
laborers. 

These  measures  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  10  and  11.  1963.  They  were  re- 
ferred to  the  responsible  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  S.  524, 
providing  for  registration  of  migrant 
worker  labor  contractors,  which  had 
originally  been  recommended  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  was  ap- 
proved on  September  7, 1964,  and  became 
Public  Law  88-582. 

In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  so-called  antipoverty  bill,  the 
Senate  authorized  the  Director  of  the 
program  to  develop  programs  to  assist 
State  and  local  agencies,  institutions, 
farm  associations  or  individuals  in  aiding 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  in 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day- 
care of  children.  Private  institutions  and 
individuals  could  receive  only  loans, 
not  grants.  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, these  provisions  were  extended 
to  cover  other  "seasonally  employed" 
farmworkers. 

In  addition,  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
the  Senate  authorized  a  new  $10  million 
grant  program  to  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  development  cost  of  low-rent  housing 
for  domestic  farm  laborers.  Applicania 
under  this  program  were  required  not  to 
charge  rentals  exceeding  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  maintain  the  housing  in  good  con- 
dition. This  is  now  part  of  Public  Law 
88-560. 

The  provisions  of  S.  523  which  would 
extend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
agricultural  child  labor  and  S.  525  which 
would  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor  still  remain 
to  be  considered  and  acted  upon. 

Thus,  while  the  problem  of  improving 
the  living,  working,  and  health  condi- 
tions of  our  farmworkers  has  been  nib- 
bled at,  the  basic  unfinished  business  still 
remains;  that  of  the  farm  worker's  level 
of  wages.  Only  a  national  agricultural 
minimiun  wage  will  be  effective  here. 
Again,  I  hope  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  face  up  to  this  issue. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr  President,  I  have  reviewed  at 
length  the  scope  of  California  agricul- 
t^e  the  particular  needs  of  some  crops 
far  large  amounts  of  supplemental  labor 
for  short  periods  of  time,  the  extent  of 
mechanization  as  an  alternative  to  this 
supplemental  labor,  and  the  protective 
lejnslation  for  farmworkers  at  the  Na- 
tional and  State  levels.  What  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  this? 

In  the  first  place,  with  present  state- 
wide trends  in  crop  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, seasonal  labor  requirements  at  the 
peak  of  the  season  will  increase,  rather 
than  decrease,  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  With  the  exception  of  the  can- 
ning tomato  harvest,  mechanization  will 
not  replace  the  need  for  temporary  farm 
labor  to  meet  this  seasonal  need  during 
the  next  5  years.  The  loss  of  seasonal 
labor  will  be  particularly  hard  felt  in 
such  areas  as  the  Salinas  Valley  where 
there  is  extensive  lettuce  and  vegetable 
production. 

The  problem  for  the  domestic  farm- 
worker is  increasing.  It  is  more  diflflcult 
for  such  temporary  farmworkers  to  ob- 
tain year-round  employment  in  rural 
communities.  With  intensive  cultivation 
the  periods  of  peak  employment  are 
shortening  and  job  opportunities  during 
the  off  season  are  diminishing. 

Earlier  I  noted  the  proposals  of  some 
who  would  import  the  unemployed  from 
other  parts  of  America  to  solve  the  Cali- 
fornia farm  labor  problem.  This  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  It  does  not  end 
the  imemployment  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned since  he  will  not  have  year-round 
work  in  California.  It  does  not  guar- 
antee the  California  farmer  that  he  will 
be  able  to  meet  his  labor  requirements  in 
advance  since  after  paying  for  an  unem- 
ployed person's  trip  to  California,  there 
is  no  way  to  require  that  individual  to 
work  a  specified  period  on  a  farm. 

What  it  would  mean  is  encouragement 
for  a  nomadic  way  of  life  for  some  Amer- 
icans. I  do  not  believe  this  is  wise  pub- 
he  policy  with  all  that  such  constant 
migration  means  to  one's  family  and  the 
children  in  particular.  It  will  mean  that 
young  people  largely  go  uneducated.  It 
will  mean  that  the  property  taxpayers  of 
California  would  in  all  likelihood  be  re- 
quired to  support  these  seasonal  farm 
families  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
with  welfare  assistance.  Those  who 
have  studied  employment  trends  and 
patterns  find  that  historically  those  that 
have  come  to  California  to  work  in  agri- 
culture work  there  only  a  short  time  and 
then  migrate  to  the  urban  areas  to  seek 
nonf  arm  employment  there.  This  would 
mean  that  California  farmers  would 
have  to  import  new  domestic  farm- 
workers from  outside  the  State  each  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  harvest  period,  these 
workers  would  add  to  the  unemployment 
problems  which  already  confront  us  in 
our  metropolitan  areas. 

In  July,  the  unadjusted  imemployment 
rate  for  the  Nation  was  5.0  percent.  For 
California  it  was  5.9  percent.  In  the 
San  Diego  area  it  was  "7.5  percent. 

In  farm  communities,  youth  on  vaca- 
tion will  not  solve  the  grower's  labor 
needs  for  the  simple  reason  that  much 
seasonal  farmwork  must  be  done  at  a 


time  when  most  young  people  are  in 
school.  Strawberries  and  tomatoes,  for 
example,  are  two  important  crops  whose 
harvests  are  at  a  peak  when  school  is  in 
session.  In  brief,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  such  as  the  distance  of  urban 
youth  from  the  farm  areas,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  domestic  recruitment  of  farm 
labor  can  be  expected  to  replace  fully 
the  present  need  for  foreign  workers. 

We  have  reviewed  the  extensive  pro- 
tection which  California  law  provides  for 
its  farmworkers  in  relation  to  that  pro- 
vided for  the  farmworkers  of  other 
States.  Only  one  State,  Hawaii,  provides 
unemployment  compensation  for  farm- 
workers. The  University  of  California 
experts  have  concluded  in  the  study 
which  I  cited  earlier  that: 

Temporary  farm  labor  has  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  economically  attractive  to  nonfarm- 
workers  drawing  unemployment  Insurance  or 
receiving  welfare  payments.  For  example,  a 
family  of  a  man  and  wife  and  three  children, 
in  which  the  man  Is  unemployed,  may  re- 
ceive welfare  payment  of  about  $250  a  month 
In  the  large  urban  counties.  The  worker 
may  be  discouraged  as  well  by  the  possibility 
of  delay  In  return  to  the  welfare  rolls  once 
farm  employment  ends. 

*  «  •  •  * 

Workers  in  Industries  covered  by  unem- 
plo3rment  compensation  can  receive  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $55  per  week.  The  State 
average  unemployment  payment  In  mld- 
1964  was  $44  per  week.  For  an  unemployed 
worker  from  such  an  Industry  receiving  the 
State  average  compensation,  the  cost  of 
traveling  to  a  farm  Job  may  very  well  wipe 
out  the  additional  Income  from  farm  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  while  working  on  the 
farm,  it  Is  difficult  for  him  to  seek  work  In 
his  particular  trade  or  skill. 

These  experts  conclude  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  predict  tlie  wage  rate  which 
would  be  necessary  to  attract  workers 
from  the  nonfarm  Industries  and  from 
the  welfare  and  imemployment  rolls. 
Farm  wage  rates,  just  as  prices  received 
by  the  farmers  for  their  products  have 
tended  to  move  upward  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  nonfarm  wage  rates  and  the 
prices  farmers  pay  for  nonagricultural 
products. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  30,  1964, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  carried  a 
story  of  the  action  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  announc- 
ing that  those  who  were  able  bodied  and 
on  the  local  relief  program  would  have 
a  choice  of  working  on  the  farms  or 
getting  off  of  relief  once  Public  Law  78 
expires.  The  supervisors  provided  that 
the  minimum  wage  for  such  work  would 
be  at  least  $1.25  an  hour  and  that  ade- 
quate sanitary  facilities  and  other  ac- 
ceptable employment  conditions  be  pro- 
vided. I  ask  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows : 

New  Los  Angeles  Edict:  Work  or  Get  Off 
Relief 

Los  Angeles. — The  Los  Angeles  County  re- 
lief program  has  been  ordered  changed  to 
include  this  proviso: 

"Work — or  get  off  relief." 

The  county  board  of  supervisors,  which 
ordered  the  welfare  changes  yesterday,  even 
has  a  type  of  work  in  mind:  field  hand  labor. 

Such  work  on  California  farms  is  now 
done  mostly  by  Mexican  nationals  Imported 


for  the  purpose  under  the  State's  bracero 
program. 

Efforts  to  persuade  unemployed  persona 
to  ttike  over  the  work,  at  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
have  failed.  The  bracero  program  ends 
December  31. 

Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs  said  yesterday: 

"We  have  a  lot  of   able-bodied   boys  on 
the   relief  program.     They   will   not   go   to 
school   or  learn   a   trade.     It  seems    about  i 
time  to  say : 

"  'Either  work  or  you  will  not  get  food.' " 

The  supervisors  enacted  a  five-point  pro- 
gram which  one  State  ofBcial  said  sounded 
legal.    A  labor  spokesman  expressed  doubts. 

Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  estimated  the 
county  will  have  30,000  unemployed  youths 
available  to  take  over  the  bracero  Jobs  when 
the  labor-Importation  plan  expires  December 
31. 

The  new  regulations  would  make  these  re- 
quirements of  employers  hiring  from  relief 
rolls: 

1.  That  adequate  sanitary  facilities  and 
other  acceptable  employment  conditions  be 
provided. 

2.  That  the  minimum  wage  be  at  least 
$1.26. 

3.  That,  if  possible,  steady  emplojrment 
should  be  provided. 

4.  Adequate  transportation  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  farms. 

5.  Recipients  of  public  assistance  will  not 
be  required  to  work  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, such  as  illness  or  other  difficult  con- 
ditions In  their  families. 

William  Gilbert,  director  of  the  APL-CIO 
Organizing  Committee  for  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties,  demanded  that  the  workers 
get  "decent,  guaranteed,  minimum  hourly, 
daily,  and  weekly  wages." 

He  said  that  under  present  systems  workers 
get  $1  an  hour  and  must  pay  $1.75  daily  for 
board  In  places  too  dlstaiit  for  daUy  com- 
muting. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  experts  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  possible  to  measure 
what  effect  higher  wages  would  have  In 
securing  additional  domestic  workers  to 
perform  seasonal  farmwork.  If  wages 
were  raised  in  one  area  and  not  in  an- 
other, one  possibility  is  that  farmwork- 
ers would  be  attracted  away  from  areas 
where  they  are  also  needed.  Thus,  any 
increase  in  wage  rates  would  have  to  be 
done  on  a  statewide  basis.  Yet  Cali- 
fornia is  already  paying  at  an  average 
of  $1.35  an  hour,  the  second  highest  farm 
labor  wage  rates  in  America.  The  aver- 
age for  the  State  of  Washington  is  $1.40 
an  hour.  Thus,  we  return  to  the  need  for 
a  national  agricultural  minimum  wage. 

The  farmer  is  in  pure  competition. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  individual 
farmers,  making  decisions  independent- 
ly, cannot  maintain  high  prices  for  their 
goods  and  pass  their  increased  cost  of 
production  on  to  the  consumers  as  can 
most  of  the  larger  corporations  of  Amer- 
ica. In  our  industrial  economy,  a  few 
major  producers  set  the  pace  for  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  true  that  where  the  major 
share  of  a  crop  is  produced  in  California, 
cutbacks  in  our  farm  production  might 
make  possible  higher  prices.  But,  this 
will  not  help  our  farmers,  or  our  country 
in  the  long  run,  since  such  an  action 
would  only  encourage  other  States  and 
foreign  countries  to  expand  their  own 
production  of  that  product.  Once  we 
have  lost  our  share  of  the  market,  it 
would  be  dififlcult  to  regain  it.  It  does 
little  good  in  looking  at  our  agricultural 
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production  as  a  whole  to  advocate  Cali- 
fornia farmers  raising  their  wage  rates, 
while  other  i  Itates  and  foreign  countries 
do  hot,  whe  i  we  already  pay  the  high 
level  that  we  do. 

As  I  said  €  Eirlier.  the  shift  In  our  State 
from  agrlcul  ;ure  requiring  a  seasonal  la- 
bor force  do<  s  not  merely  mean  that  our 
farmers  will  suffer,  but  It  means  that 
Uiose  workers  In  transportation,  food 
processing,  i  acklng,  and  distribution,  as 
well  as  man;  r  domestic  and  foreign  con- 
sumers will  ',  lIso  suffer. 

The  case  }f  tomatoes  Is  a  good  one. 
It  Is  the  croD  which  requires  the  great- 
est number  of  Mexican  nationals  since 
the  harvest  occurs  primarily  after  our 
young  peoph  have  returned  to  the  class- 
room. I  nol  ed  earlier  that  the  on-f arm 
value  of  th<  California  tomato  crop  in 
1963  was  $1  0  million.  Tomato  growers 
spent  $16  m  lUon  just  to  grow  tomatoes: 
for  Insecticides,  for  fertilizer,  for  fuel 
and  equipment,  for  seeds  and  plants. 
This  does  nc  t  Include  their  cost  of  labor. 

Processors  of  the  tomato  crop,  how- 
ever, spent  $70  million  for  the  metal 
containers,  i  11  million  for  the  glass  con- 
tainers, $1.1  million  for  the  caps  and 
lids,  $12  mil  Ion  for  the  cartons,  and  $6 
million  for  he  labels  needed  to  handle 
the  1963  crcp.  In  addition,  almost  $22 
minion  went  to  truckers  to  haul  the  to- 
matoes to  packing  plants  and  $32  mil- 
lion was  sp€  nt  on  the  transportation  to 
get  the  pacl  ed  product  to  its  market. 

There  wei  e  50,000  people  employed  by 
the  tomato  manners  to  process  the  crop. 
These  are  sU  Americans.  No  Mexican 
workers  weie  Involved.  These  employ- 
ees received  $45  million  during  the  sea- 
son for  theli  work. 

The  total  result  was  almost  a  $216 
million  dire:t  contribution  to  the  non- 
agricultural  economy.  Besides  that  the 
growers  we  -e  paid  about  $88  million, 
which  In  turn  went  for  farm  labor,  in- 
terest, taxe;  ,  and  other  products. 

Thus,  in  California,  the  canning  to- 
mato Industry  amoimts  to  a  $300  million 
segment  of  3ur  economy.  This  is  what 
can  be  lost  t>ecause  an  adequate  substi- 
tute cannot  be  found  for  the  seasonal 
labor  whlcl  Is  now  needed  to  harvest 
this  crop. 

Mr.  Presi(  lent,  our  growers,  in  cooper- 
ation with  t  le  California  Department  of 
Employmen ;  are  continuing  their  at- 
tempt to  se  ;ure  needed  domestic  farm- 
workers. But  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  Is  St  lU  justified.  The  director  of 
the  Calif  on  lia  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  CI  arles  A.  Paul,  in  1963,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
during  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  testified  in  support  of 
such  an  exU  nslon. 

I  have  re  dewed  the  extent  of  mecha- 
nization an  i  the  problems  of  attracting 
domestic  f j  rmworkers.  I  now  ask :  In 
the  meant  me,  who  will  harvest  the 
crops? 

In  my  Ju^  Igment,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  here  will  continue  to  be  a 
need  for  some  foreign  supplemental 
labor  imtll  almost  total  mechanization 
of  fieldwor :  occurs.  We  have  had  the 
Mexican  labor  program  under  Public 
Law  78.   1 1  elleve  It  has  been  a  good  one. 


There  has  been  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  need  for  foreign  labor  based  on 
the  new  methods  which  have  been  intro- 
duced to  harvest  such  crops  as  cotton. 
When,  with  others,  I  successfully  urged 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  several  occasions,  I  noted  that 
I  did  not  believe  a  single  foreign  worker 
should  be  imported  into  this  country  if  it 
would  adversely  affect  our  domestic  work 
force.  I  still  believe  that.  That  was  the 
clear  and  expressed  desire  of  Congress 
and  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 
1951  between  our  Government  and  the 
Crovernment  of  Mexico.  Under  Public 
Law  78  and  that  agreement  we  intended 
to  regularize  the  use  of  foreign  labor  and 
avoid  a  "wetback"  situation,  as  well  as 
establish  reasonable  protection  for  those 
workers  who  came  Into  our  country  as  to 
prevailing  wages,  housing,  sanitation, 
transportation,  and  other  working 
conditions. 

Before  a  Mexican  national  could  be 
admitted,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  is  the  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  program,  had  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  was  no  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  workers.  Some  in  this  Cham- 
ber, without  foundation  I  believe,  have 
charged  that  Public  Law  78  did  affect 
domestic  employment.  If  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  program  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  or  the 
growers,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  administering  that 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment favors  the  continuation  of  the 
Mexican  labor  program.  On  March  20, 
1963, 1  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  reporter 
for  Committee  III  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Meeting  at 
Guanajuato,  Mexico.  There,  several  of 
us  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives sat  down  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  Mexican  Congress  and  exchanged 
views  on  the  problems  of  tourism,  border 
trade,  cultural  exchange,  and  migratory 
farmworkers  which  confronts  our  two 
countries.  All  who  were  there  assembled 
were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
Mexican  labor  program. 

We  concluded : 

Where  American  arglculture  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  assistance  In  har- 
vesting Its  crops  from  American  citizens, 
Mexico,  by  agreement,  has  provided  Ameri- 
can farmers  with  Mexican  nationals  for  tem- 
porary periods  of  time.  We  believe  this  Is  a 
good  program,  to  the  mutual  help  of  both 
countries.  Many  of  the  problems  Involved 
have  been  solved.  Others  remain.  There 
was  unanimous  agreement  that  the  program 
should  continue. 

Illegal  entry  Into  either  country  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  vigorous  law  enforcement. 
The  problem  of  permanent  visas  was  dis- 
cussed. In  Its  Immigration  laws  the  United 
States  of  America  does  not  Impose  quota  re- 
strictions on  Mexico,  nor  on  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  While  there  were 
divergencies  of  view  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  on  the  question  of  when 
permanent  visas  are  for  strictly  permanent 
work,  there  was  agreement  that  the  matter 
should  be  studied. 

Mr.  President,  the  irony  is  that  with 
the  expiration  of  Public  Law  78,  foreign 
workers  can  still  come  into  this  country 
as  a  regular  nonquota  immigrant,  under 
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Public   Law  414  which   authorizes  the 
granting  of  a  permanent  visa. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  long 
been  worried  about  this  procedure,  known 
as  the  green  card  program.  Under  it 
Mexican  farmworkers  can  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  to  become  permanent 
residents.  These  immigrants  are  ad- 
mitted to  our  country  on  a  permanent 
basis,  when  an  American  grower  files 
a  letter  with  our  Immigration  Service 
offering  permanent  employment  to  the 
Mexican  worker  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  certifies  that  domestic  labor  is  not 
available. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that 
the  green  card  workers  will  stay  on  the 
farm.  They  are  free  to  change  employ- 
ment once  they  establish  residence  here. 
All  too  frequently  they  move  on  to  a 
metropolitan  area  and  seek  a  job  oppor- 
tunity there,  thus  adding  to  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  our  cities.  The 
green  card  worker  has  no  protection  such 
as  the  bracero  does  who  has  a  contract 
with  his  employer  or  the  employer's  asso- 
ciation establishing  wages  and  working 
conditions.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  54,952 
U.S.  immigration  visas  were  granted  to 
Mexican  citizens  to  enter  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  these  were  former  braceros 
who  were  now  coming  to  America  as 
green  card  agricultural  workers.  But, 
the  green  card  worker  cannot  solve  the 
grower's  demand  for  labor  needed  only 
for  a  short  period. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  24,  1964. 
the  McClatchy  newspapers  located  In 
Sacramento,  Fresno,  and  Modesto,  Cali- 
fornia, editorially  noted  that  "California 
Agriculture  Corifronts  Urgent  Crisis." 
They  urged  continuation  of  Public  Law 
78  until  a  complete  study  could  be  made 
to  separate  fact  from  fiction  as  espoused 
by  many  groups  who  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  opposing  or  supporting  this  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

California  Agricth-tuhe  Confronts  Uhgent 
Crisis 

Signs  multiply  that  California  agrlcultvire 
confronts  a  real  crisis  as  a  result  of  the  Im- 
pending lapsing  of  the  law  which  permlti 
the  Importation  of  Mexican  workers  to  help 
harvest  this  State's  $3.4  billion  crops. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  an  excellent 
summary  of  this  crisis  shows  the  issue  is 
moving  toward  possibly  disastrous  efTects  on 
the  entire  economy  of  California. 

Agricultural  leaders  are  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  a  reduction  in  crops  may  be 
the  only  answer  to  the  farm  labor  bind. 
During  the  peak  harvest  month  last  year  the 
braceros,  the  Mexican  workers,  numbered 
61,000  of  the  368.000  farmhands  In  the  field. 

J  J  Miller,  manager  of  the  Agricultural 
Producers  Labor  Committee,  has  noted  th*t 
such  big  U.S.  food  concerns  as  the  Campbell 
Soup  Co..  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corp.  recently  have  built  large 
plants  in  Mexico.  While  the  companies  gen- 
erally say  these  plants  are  designed  to  serve 
Latin  America,  the  fear  persists  that  Industry 
Is  going  to  Mexican  labor  if  Mexican  labor 
cannot  come  into  the  United  States. 

Certainly  if  a  lack  of  stoop  farm  labor 
causes  a  curtailment  of  California  crop  pro- 
duction the  economy  of  the  whole  State  will 
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w-  Aversely  affected.    The  jobs  of  workers 
J  the  food  processing  Industry  will  be  di- 


rectly 


threatened 


TAbor  unions  and  some  welfare  agencies 
-—  tv,-  hrarero  orocram.     It  is  argued  It 


the  bracero  program 


ployment  oflScials  to  recruit  more  domestic 
workers  have  been  largely  unavailing.  Labor 
union  ofiBcials  contend  higher  wages  are  the 
answer.  But  the  evidence  indicates  that 
whatever  wage  growers  could  pay  within 
reason  would  not  make  this  diflQcult  "stoop 
labor"  any  more  attractive. 

The  only  short-term  answer — and  the 
words  "short  term"  must  be  emphasized — is 
the  importation  of  supplementary  foreign 
labor  through  existing  Public  Law  414.  Pro- 
visions of  the  law  now  allow  the  use  of  West 
Indians  In  Florida  and  this  could  be  applied 
.J^^^^one  more  should  be  made  and  the  to  the  California  manpower  crisis  if  State 
P^l^^^iiid  be  extended  until  the  study  Is     and  Federal  agencies  approve. 

The  climate  In  Washington  already  seems 
favorable  for  such  action.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor must  take  the  initiative.  The  alter- 
native would  be  a  major  disaster  to  Califor- 
nia agricultvire,  the  State's  biggest  business. 


?i^lobs  from  American  farm  laborers  and 
gJJ,  to  depress  the  wages  of  these  native 

'^"grlcultural  Industry  retorts  it  cannot 
Jf  the  wages  sought  by  the  unions.  It  cites 
^y  failures  of  recruitment  plans  within 

*^^tc  the  many  studies  of  the  bracero 
^roizram  one  more  should  be  made  and  t^- 
ijV^  should  be  extended  until  the  study 

**^8*  study,  made  in  the  chastening  at- 
mosphere of  a  real  emergency,  should  deter- 
mine what  the  area  of  compromise  is  between 
farm  producers  and  the  unions.  These  com- 
oromlses  should  be  weighed  against  curtailed 
oops,  the  removal  of  industrial  payrolls,  and 
other  blows  to  workers  and  capital  which 
wotild  follow  the  shrinking  of  California 
jgriculture. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that 
I  have  reviewed  at  length,  that  there  is 
a  real  and  urgent  need  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  program.  I  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
done  a  real  disservice  not  only  to  the 
farmers  and  related  industrial  workers 
of  my  own  State  but  of  other  States  as 
well  by  permitting  this  program  to  ex- 
pire on  December  31,  1964.  I  hope  that 
once  the  national  election  fervor  has 
subsided  that  we  can  then  deal  calmly 
and  rationally  with  the  very  substantial 
issues  which  confront  us  in  the  farm 
labor  area  as  we  seek  adequate  seasonal 
labor  to  harvest  our  crops.  This  problem 
should  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
Congress  and  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  vari- 
ous editorials  and  articles  from  Califor- 
nia newspapers  relating  to  the  impact 
of  the  Mexican  labor  program  on  our 
economy  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  11,  1964) 
California's   Crops   Won't   Wait 

In  spite  of  Governor  Brown's  optimistic  as- 
surances that  there  will  be  sufficient  labor 
to  harvest  all  crops  in  the  State  next  year, 
California  growers  are  becoming  Increasingly 
anxious. 

Public  Law  78,  which  authorized  Importa- 
tion of  Mexican  bracero  farmworkers,  wUl 
expire  December  31  with  virtually  no  chance 
of  congressional  extension.  And  with  the 
end  of  this  program  the  future  of  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  crops,  annually  harvested  by 
the  braceros,  Is  placed  In  serious  Jeopardy. 

The  Governor,  therefore,  must  not  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  year  to  take  positive 
action  to  protect  not  only  those  crops  but 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs  directly  and 
indirectly  dependent  upon  them. 

Some  crops  will  be  ready  for  picking  in 
January,  and  a  number  of  growers  are  al- 
ready talking  of  cutting  back  on  planting 
that  must  be  done  within  the  next  month 
or  two.  Precious  little  time  Is  left  for  the 
necessary  preparation  of  the  ground,  order- 
ing of  seedlings  and  arrangements  for  bank 
credit. 

Although  Brown  this  week  reiterated  his 
promise  of  adequate  farm  labor,  he  stlU 
hasn't  clarified  how  that  goal  will  be 
achieved. 

The  Governor  surely  knows  that  the 
stepped -up  efforts  of  growers  and  State  em- 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Aug.  23, 
1964] 

Labor  Guarantee  Needed  by  State  Farmers 

California's  multi-million  dollar  agricul- 
tural industry  is  in  trouble.  Its  future  Is 
threatened  by:  Labor  problems,  tax  prob- 
lems, foreign  competition. 

Failure  to  find  fast  and  adequate  solutions 
to  these  challenges  can  eventually  result  in: 
Higher  food  prices  for  the  consumer. 
The  conversion  of  some  of  the  world's  rich- 
est and   most  precious   farmlands   to   tract 
homes  and  industrial  development. 

Here's  the  background.  California's  agri- 
cultural leadership  is  not  based  on  strength 
In  a  single  crop.  It  is  represented  in  thou- 
sands of  farms  producing  a  wide  variety  of 
specialty  crops. 

Many  of  the  crops  are  highly  perishable 
and  must  be  harvested  and  marketed  on  a 
tlmeclock  schedule. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  crops  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  harvesting  machinery. 
They  require  manual  labor.  Most  are  hand 
harvested. 

While  ovu-  Nation  has  more  than  4  million 
unemployed  persons.  It  does  not  have  men 
and  women  who  wUl  do  the  kind  of  "stoop 
labor"  required  in  our  fields. 

Repeated  attempts  to  recruit  satisfactory 
domestic  labor  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

During  the  Korean  war  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  petitioned  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  itinerant  field  labor  from  Mex- 
ico. Each  year  since  then  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  migrant  workers  have  poured  across 
the  Mexican  border. 

After  harvesting  our  valuable  crops,  these 
braceros — as  they  fire  called — have  returned 
to  their  homes,  richer  in  money  and  richer 
in  experience. 

Officials  of  this  country,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  neighbor  to  the  south  have  hailed  the 
bracero  plan  as  a  good  neighbor  program  of 
Importance  to  both  nations. 

However,  some  union  labor  groups  have 
consistently  opposed  the  program.  They  have 
contended  that  American  labor  should  be 
used  for  American  crops. 

Largely  due  to  this  pressure,  the  bracero 
program  will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
1964.  Federal  laws  must  be  changed  to  per- 
mit its  continuation. 

As  a  result,  at  this  point,  there  is  no  labor 
supply  on  the  horizon  that  will  handle  the 
California  crop  harvest  in  1965. 

Some  of  our  own  agriculturists — as  well  as 
Mexican  landowners — have  recognized  the 
imminent  threat  to  California  agriculture 
and  have  developed  vast  farm  areas  just 
south  of  the  Mexican  border. 

Mexican  crops  are  now  pouring  into  Cali- 
fornia. Sometimes  at  prices  that  depress 
local  markets. 

As  this  pressure  develops,  farmers  are  also 
faced  with  higher  taxes  that  some  claim 
are  "confiscatory." 

Appraisals — on  which  taxes  are  levied — are 
frequently  boosted  because  of  the  adjacency 


to  high-priced  subdivisions  and  tract  devel- 
opments. 

As  a  result,  some  owners  are  taking  the 
position  that  they  are  being  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  real  estate  promoters  and  might 
be  forced,  therefore,  to  turn  their  rich  soU 
over  to  bulldozers. 

The  picture  is  dismal.  There  is  no  easy 
solution.  But — there  Is  need  for  sensible  ac- 
tion.   And  soon. 

The  tax  problem  should  be  carefuUy  and 
thoughtfully  researched.  Some  proper  form, 
of  relief  should  be  given  those  who  maintain 
our  farm  lands  and  keep  our  California  agri- 
culture strong  and  vital. 

The  Federal  Government  should  extend  or 
reinstate  the  bracero  program.  We  petition 
the  Congress,  the  Governor,  our  Senators, 
and  our  Represenatives  to  move  on  this 
problem  vrtthout  delay. 

The  foreign  competition  can  be  beneficial. 
It  can  be  destructive  only  If  we  aggravate 
the  tax  and  labor  problems  of  our  own  grow- 
ers to  the  point  that  they  are  priced  out  of 
their  own  markets. 

Action  on  points  one  and  two  Is  needed  at 
once.  Delay,  and  In  the  years  ahead,  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  strength  will  weaken 
and,  perhaps,  eventually  die. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  16.  1964] 
Bracero  Loss  Perils  State's  Billion  Dollax 

Farm    Industry — Nearly    All    California 

Could  Be  Severely  Affected  Next  Year 
(By  Gene  Blake) 

California's  $3.43  billion  farm  industry — 
and  related  business  valued  at  $10  blUion — 
is  facing  a  crisis  which  could  severely  affect 
nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
State. 

It  win  come  next  year  if  enough  farm- 
workers are  not  found  to  harvest  crops  now 
picked  by  nearly  62.000  Mexican  braceros  at 
the  peaks  of  the  seasons. 

Public  Law  78,  under  which  Mexican  na- 
tionals have  been  recruited  for  temporary 
farmwork  on  this  side  of  the  border,  ends  De- 
cember 31.  There  Is  no  chance  for  another 
extension  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Growers  say  they  cannot  recruit  American 
domestic  workers  for  the  "stoop"  labor.  They 
say  they've  tried,  with  the  help  of  State  em- 
ployment departments  here  and  across  the 
Nation,  but  failed. 

UNIONS  DISPUTE  GROWERS'  CLAIMS 

The  growers'  claims  are  disputed  by  some 
church,  social  welfare,  and  labor  union 
groups,  who  argue  that  a  domestic  force 
could  be  obtained  if  better  pay  and  working 
conditions  were  provided. 

While  the  charges  and  countercharges  apd 
alternative  proposals  are  bandied  about,  of- 
ficials close  to  the  situation  are  growing 
concerned. 

One  thing  that  worries  them  is  that  most 
Calllornlans  Just  don't  care — because  they 
are  unaware  how  much  their  livelihood  and 
Calllcrnia's  entire  economy  depend  on  the 
State's  farm  Industry. 

For  example,  the  Council  of  California 
Growers  points  out  that  one  of  every  three 
Jobs  in  the  State  rests  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  agriculture. 

SWELL  TO  MORE  THAN  $14  BILLION 

California's  record  $3.43  billion  worth  of 
farm  commodities  in  1963— highest  in  the 
Nation— was  three  times  the  value  of  oU  and 
natural  gas  production  in  the  State. 

As  the  farm  commodities  flow  through  the 
channels  of  trade,  commerce,  and  indtistry, 
it  is  estimated  by  economists  that  the  mone- 
tary effects  swell  to  more  than  $14  billion. 

Services  of  312,900  workers,  rising  to  a 
total  of  406,300  at  peak  harvest,  are  utUlzed 
by  farming  Itself. 

But  for  every  100  employed  in  agriculture, 
another  263  are  working  in  such  closely  re- 
lated industries  as  canning,  preserving, 
packaging,  transporting,  storing,  and  seUing. 
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that  about  50,000  persons  are 
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penditures  of  the  tomato  grow- 
asRociation  says,  include  $4  million 
aqd  machinery  repair  service,  $3.5 

fertilizers,  $3  million  for  insecti- 


cides and  their  application,  $5.5  million  for 
seeds  and  plants. 

In  1962,  tomato  processors  spent  $70  mil- 
lion for  metal  containers,  $11  million  for 
glass  containers,  $1.8  million  for  caps  and 
lids,  $12  million  for  cartons,  $6  million  for 
labels,  $12.8  million  Tor  trucks  hauling  raw 
tomatoes  to  plants,  $32  million  for  shipping 
finished  products  to  market  and  $45  million 
for  cannery  employees 

HtINT    PL.*NT    EXAMPLE 

A  lot  of  dry  statistics?  Maybe.  But  they 
mean  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and 
perhaps  even  a  few  modest  luxuries  for  thou- 
sands of  human  beings. 

One  example  of  a  processing  plant  is  the 
Hunt  Foods  &  Industries,  Inc.,  a  $10  mil- 
lion complex  in  Fullerton. 

It  provides  Jobs  for  a  permanent  force  of 
1,400  persons,  plus  another  1.200  during 
peak  production  months.  Its  payroll  aver- 
ages nearly  $500,000  a  month. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  in  Fullerton  de- 
votes 85  percent  of  Its  production  to  agri- 
cultural needs,  mostly  for  growers  employ- 
ing braceros.  It  utilizes  $5  million  worth  of 
products  annually,  has  an  average  annual 
payroll  of  $750,000,  pays  $300,000  for  services 
and  $80,000  In  local  taxes. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  in- 
dustries that  might  be  hit — with  a  result- 
ant blow  to  the  economy — should  their  raw 
materials  or  markets  be  cut  off  by  a  farm 
labor  shortage. 

Growers  are  working  desperately  on  mecha- 
nization as  one  solution.  But  Dr.  George 
B.  Alcorn,  director  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, says  machines  will  not  replace  men 
for  many  years  in  most  California  crops 
now  picked  by  hand. 

The  tomato  harvesting  machine  is  far- 
thest along  the  development  route  and  by 
next  year  might  handle  half  the  crop,  Dr. 
Alcorn  says. 

It  has  taken  17  years  to  develop  a  modi- 
fled  tomato  that  can  be  harvested  mechani- 
cally, due  to  the  necessity  of  having  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  fruit  ripen  on  the  vine  at 
one  time.  Each  machine  capable  of  har- 
vesting about  100  acres  a  season  is  expected 
to  cost  at  least  $25,000. 

MANY     TEARS    DISTANT 

The  citrus  Industry  is  spending  $1  million 
on  research  in  the  next  few  years,  but  me- 
chanical harvesting  for  citrus  is  many  years 
distant.  Mechanical  harvesting  of  straw- 
berries, asparagus,  and  celery  appears  to  be 
about  as  far  ofif. 

Other  prospects  are  1967  for  lettuce,  the 
late  1960's  for  grapes,  and  1970  for  canta- 
loupe?;, 

MeaiVwhile,  California  growers'  fears  of 
comptetltion  from  Mexico  and  other  States 
are  nAounting. 

Mexico  has  doubled  its  Irrigated  acreage 
since  1930,  from  6  million  to  12  million  acres. 
Since  1952,  its  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts Into  this  country  have  increased  65  per- 
cent, from  about  S164  million  to  $271  million. 

In  Mexico,  farm  labor  is  plentiful  and 
cheap — equivalent  to  about  $1  50  a  day  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  $1.33  an  hour  in 
California. 

California  growers  also  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  competition  from  other  States, 
chiefly  Texas,  where  the  hourly  rate  is  84 
cents.  The  national  average  is  less  than 
95  cents. 

won't   bother  consumer 

The  Council  of  California  Growers  has 
made  no  study  of  what  might  happen  to 
consumer  prices  here  if  a  shortage  of  farm 
labor  develops. 

"If  Mexico  fills  the  market  vacuum,  and 
apparently  she  has  the  capacity  to  do  so,  it 
may  make  little  difference  to  the  consumer," 
says  O.  W.  Fillerup.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  council. 


"But  it  will  make  a  big  difference  to  the 
many  thousands  of  workers  employed  in  6ur 
agriculture-related  Industries— the  packlM 
sheds,  the  Ice  plants,  the  canneries  tn^ 
plants,  dehydrators,  and  truck  and  lin 
lines."  ™" 

The   Agricultural    Producers  Labor  Com 
mittee,  created  by  the  citrus  and  avocado 
growers  of  California  and  Arizona,  last  fall 
set  up  the  Farmers  Harvest  Association  to 
recruit  domestic  workers. 

During  a  6-week  period,  with  the  help  of 
the  State  department  of  employment  pha 
recruited  unemployed  men  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  They  were  assembled  down- 
town  each  Monday  and  were  taken  by  bus 
to  grower  association  camps  In  the  Saa 
Gabriel  Valley  and  the  Ventujra  area. 

The  most  recruited  in  any  l  week  was  39 
and  only  16  were  stUl  working  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  reported  Dick  Daniels,  manager 
of  FHA. 

ABANDON    PROGRAM 

Thereafter,  the  number  declined  to  such 
a  point  that  the  FHA  and  Department  of 
Employment  agreed  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
gram as  being  uneconomical. 

In  a  nationwide  search,  1,200  unemployed 
farmworkers  were  obtained  from  Texas,  but 
less  than  15  percent  stayed  through'  the 
harvest. 

"They  Just  came  for  the  ride,"  one  offlclal 
says. 

In  all.  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year,  FHA  recruited  1.879  domestic  workers. 
Each  worked  an  average  of  70.9  hours,  for  a 
total  of  133,280  man-hours. 

But  the  nimiber  of  working  hours  avail- 
able for  that  type  of  labor  totaled  8,389,440. 

SEEK   OTHER  SOLUTIONS 

And  BO,  the  growers  are  seeking  other  pos- 
sible solutions.  One  may  be  a  Senate  bill 
which  in  effect  would  create  an  American 
bracero  force.  Another  is  a  provision  of  the 
Immigration  Act,  which  permits  individual 
growers  to  contract  for  temporary  or  per- 
manent foreign  workers. 

A  section  of  President  Johnson's  $948  mil- 
lion antlpoverty  program  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  week  may  be  of  some  help.  It  sets 
aside  $15  million  for  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  education,  sanitation,  child  care  and 
housing  for  migrant  farmworkers. 

Perhaps  needed  most  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  general  public  awareness  of  the  crisis 
and  its  widespread  impact. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  27,  1964] 

"Stoop  Labor"  Means  Labor  on  the  Farm 

(By  Jerry  Glllam) 

Are  you  tired  of  your  present  Job?  Do  you 
long  to  work  outside  In  the  fresh  air  Instead 
of  indoors?  Would  you  like  to  go  out  on  a 
California  farm  and  pick  cantaloups  for  a 
change  of  pace? 

If  the  answer  to  those  three  questions  Is 
yes,  you  may  be  in  big  demand  by  the  1965 
harvest  season. 

But  don't  get  In  line  to  pick  cantaloups  If 
you  don't  know  what  the  Job  entails.  It 
might  kill  you. 

A  cantaloup  grower  can  lose  his  shirt 
overnight  if  enough  good  pickers  aren't  avail- 
able when  his  crop  ripens  because  the  melons 
rot  quickly  if  left  in  the  field  too  long. 

For   this   reason   it   is   essential   that  the 

grower  know  beforehand  that  he  can  find 

pickers,  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  them, 

and  that  they  will  work  hard  to  beat  the 

vtlme  element. 

The  Mexican  bracero  is  at  his  best  when  It 
comes  to  picking  crops  like  cantaloups. 

This  is  so-called  stoop  labor.  Its  hard 
work,  but  the  bracero  doesn't  seem  to  mind 
It,  despite  dust  and  heat. 

The  Western  Growers  Association  estimates 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  workers  har- 
vesting California's  fresh  vegetables  and 
melons  are  braceros. 


.  w-deral  law  which  permits  importation 

,    *ceros  to  work  in  California  fields,  how- 

°^  :,c  scheduled  to  expire  December  31. 

•^iTmeans  that  there  will  be  a  farm  labor 

^SSge   that    must    be    filled    from    other 

*°SiTbraceros  arrive  at  the  cantaloup  field 
h«iit  dawn  in  open  trucks. 
*>hPv  fan  out,  long  sacks  slung  from  their 
houiders  and  start  down  the  row  behind 
mig  trucks  that  drag  long  2  by  12  boards 
5^m  the  rear  on  each  side  of  the  truck  bed. 
^urrvlng  along  in  a  bent-over  position 
,.ir.  rrabs  the  braceros  tell  by  color  and  feel 
JtJch  cantaloups  are  ripe  and  should  be 
H.nnRlted  in  their  sacks. 

When  a  sack  is  loaded  to  weigh  about  50 
nnunds  the  bracero  runs  up  the  board  on 
fhP  left' side,  dumps  the  cantaloups,  and  runs 
down  the  board  on  the  right  side  to  start 
mUng  his  sack  again. 

All  this  is  repeated  in  continuous  motion 
over  and  over  again.  The  trucks  don't  stop 
PtceDt  to  turn  down  another  row. 

The  crew  boss  sits  atop  the  cab  yelling  at 
«nv  slowpokes  to  go  faster  in  Spanish. 

For  his  work  the  bracero  is  paid  by  piece 
rate  but  in  no  case  less  than  $1  an  hour.  An 
average  cantaloup   picker   can   earn   $200   a 

°He  also  is  provided  with  free  lodging  and 
free  round  trip  transportation  from  Mexico, 
and  pays  no  more  than  $1.75  a  day  for  meals. 

The  law  specifies  that  the  bracero  must  be 
euaranteed  these  things,  plus  protection  by 
the  Federal  and  State  Government. 

It  also  requires  that  the  growers  must  ex- 
haust the  supply  of  local  domestic  farm 
help  before  they  can  turn  to  braceros. 

Although  the  bracero  accounts  for  only  10 
percent  of  the  annual  total  State  farm  work 
force  he  is  particularly  active  in  stoop  labor 
harvesting  of  highly  perishable  crops  like 
cantaloups  and  tomatoes.  Growers  of  this 
type  of  crop  Insist  the  scheduled  demise  of 
the  Federal  importation  law  will  work  a  se- 
vere hardship  on  them  because  domestics 
will  not  do  that  kind  of  work. 

Organized  labor,  a  vigorous  foe  of  the  bra- 
cero program  since  it  started,  disagrees  with 
this  thinking. 

It  claims  domestics  can  and  will  do  the 
Job  if  wages  paid  are  high  enough  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  improved. 

In  the  meantime.  Governor  Brown  and 
State  Employment  Director  Albert  Tieburg 
have  a  knotty  problem  to  solve  before  the 
1965  harvest  season  rolls  around. 

The  Governor  recently  promised  the  grow- 
ers there  will  be  enough  labor,  domestic  or 
otherwise,  to  harvest  the  crops,  without 
br&ccros 

But,  at  the  same  time.  Brown  admits,  and 
Tieburg  agrees,  that  the  source  from  which 
this  substitute  labor  will  come  is  not  clear, 
at  present. 

A  section  of  the  Immigration  law  that 
permits  individual  growers  to  contract  for 
temporary  or  permanent  foreign  workers 
may  be  the  ultimate  answer. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes,  Aug.  31,  1964] 

Fewer  Growers  Hiring  Braceros,  Labor 

Department  Reports  Indicate 

(By  Ruben  Salazar) 

There  Is  a  significant  drop  in  the  nimiber 
of  California  growers  who  use  braceros  as 
supplemental  farm  labor,  according  to  a 
report  released  today  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  Federal  agency's  1963  report  on  for- 
eign agrlciiltural  labor  shows  that  only  6,122 
California  growers  hired  braceros  in  1963, 
compared  to  almost  8,000  in  1962. 

California  Department  of  Etoiployment 
figures  list  35,000  to  40,000  California  em- 
ployers of  farm  labor. 

The  6,122  employers  of  braceros  hired  120,- 
412  braceros  in  1963  with  10,000  of  them 
signing   new  contracts  after  their  original 


ones  expired,  the  Labor  Department  report 
said. 

In  1962,  California  used  132,503  braceros 
and   10,000  also  were  recontracted. 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  bracero  users 
In  California  is  mostly  among  those  who 
use  a  small  number  of  these  Mexican  na- 
tionals as  farmhands,  the  Labor  Department 
report  said. 

These  were  able  to  get  domestic  farm- 
workers during  1963,  the  report  said. 

The  6,122  California  growers  who  used 
braceros  in  1963  were  mostly  large  operators 
in  such  crops  as  lettuce,  tom^ftoes,  straw- 
berries and  melons. 

These  large  growers  contend  that  the  end 
of  the  bracero  program  December  31  will 
cause  a  critical  labor  shortage  which  could 
affect  the  State's  economy  greatly. 

They  say  they  have  tried  to  recruit  domes- 
tic workers  without  success,  even  though 
California  pays  a  higher  hourly  wage  than 
most  States. 

The  Council  of  California  Growers  said 
mechanization  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
hiring  of  fewer  braceros  in  the  last  5  to 
10  years. 

"It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  mechaniza- 
tion is  already  phasing  out  the  bracero  pro- 
gram on  a  gradual  basis,"  council  spokesman 
Cliff  Schlegel  said.  "And  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural leaders  believe  that  mechanization 
would,  eventually,  almost  completely  phase 
out  this  program. 

"If  allowed  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  they 
point  out  that  it  would  be  far  less  of  a  shock 
to  agriculture  and  its  related  industries  than 
a  suddent  termination." 

The  council  also  took  exception  to  the 
assumption  that  the  decline  in  the  use  of 
braceros  In  California  is  attributable  only 
to  smaller  employers.  What  is  happening, 
the  council  stated,  is  that  many  of  the 
smaller  operators,  such  as  those  with  2  to  5 
acres  in  citrus,  are  selling  out  to  the  larger 
growers. 

The  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agri- 
culture report  that  the  July  1964  national 
composite  hourly  farm  wage  rate  without 
board  or  room  was  $1.13. 

California,  with  $1.35,  was  Just  below 
Washington,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
which  paid  $1.40  an  hour  in  July. 

LOWEST    IN    JULY 

South  Carolina  with  59  cents  an  hotxr 
without  room  or  board  was  the  lowest  for 
July. 

The  bracero  program,  which  brings  Mexi- 
can farmhands  here  under  an  International 
agreement  and  Public  Law  78.  is  scheduled 
to  end  December  31  with  no  predicted  chance 
of  an  extension. 

One  reason  given  by  those  opposing  a 
foreign  farm  labor  program  is  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  among  domestic  farm- 
workers. 

Users  of  braceros,  however,  say  domestics 
will  not  perform  "stoop"  labor,  no  matter 
what  the  pay  is. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Sample  of  the  California 
Migrant  Ministry,  who  for  the  last  4  years 
has  been  working  with  domestic  farm  labor- 
ers in  the  Fresno  area,  said  Sunday: 

"The  basic  Issue  Is  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. I  see  no  evidence  in  our  area  that 
either  the  growers — whose  main  responsi- 
bility It  is — or  the  Farm  Placement  Service, 
which  needs  to  help  the  process.  Is  doing 
anything  to  deal  with  these  basic  issues  of 
Just  wages  and  reasonable  working  condi- 
tions. 

"I  know  that  domestic  workers  are  there, 
ready  and  willing  to  work  if  they  are  given 
Incentive.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  grow- 
ers are  consciously  doing  the  very  opposite 
thing — setting  out  to  prove  that  domestics 
are  unreliable,  that  domestics  won't  and 
can't  do  the  work.    This  Just  isn't  true." 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  its  July 
report  points  out  that  June  1964,  marked 
the  41st  month  in  the  strongest  economic 
advance  of  the  four  postwar  business  cycles, 
but  adds  that  "figures  indicate  that  f«u:m- 
workers  are  not  sharing  in  the  recent  pros- 
perity." 

"While  unemployment  rates  for  all  work- 
ers have  been  lower  than  a  year  earlier  In 
every  month  of  1964,  those  for  agricultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  (throughout  the 
United  States)  have  been  higher  in  every 
month  except  February,"  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  LalX)r  said. 

IN  1956   119,600 

Peak  employment  of  Mexican  braceros  in 
1963  was  74,800  compared  to  79,400  in  1962. 
The  highest  peak  reached  during  the  present 
bracero  program  was   in   1956  with   119,600 

The  Labor  Department  reported  that 
among  the  largest  employers  of  braceros  in 
California  during  1963  were: 

Imperial  Valley  Farmers  Association,  12,- 
983  contracts  in  effect  with  individual 
braceros  during  1962,  Growers  Farm  Labor 
Association  (Central  Coast),  20,202;  San 
Joaquin  Farm  Production  Association,  20.900, 
and  Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mittee, 7,105. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  13,  1964] 
OrnciALS  Doubt  if  City  Workers  Will 
Aid   Farms 
(By  Harry  Bernstein) 
A  new  move  to  get  unemployed  workers 
out  of  the  cities  and  onto  California  farms 
is  underway,  but  everyone  involved  is  du- 
bious  of   its   success   under  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  latest  experiment  began  last  week 
with  a  series  of  farm  area  tours  by  groups 
of  social  workers.  Job  placement  counselors 
and  others  who  deal  with  unemployed  citi- 
zens. 

The  idea  was  to  acquaint  these  officials 
with  farm  Job  prospects.  They,  in  turn, 
are  supposed  to  use  this  knowledge  to  help 
encourage  city  Jobless  workers  to  move  to 
farm  Jobs. 

Consensus  of  the  group  was  that  they  will 
do  so  only  with  extreme  reluctance,  if  at  all, 
because  of  a  host  of  complex  psychological 
and  emotional  reasons,  in  addition  to  the 
historic  economic  reasons. 

And  growers  who  want  the  American  work- 
ers Instead  of  Mexican  nationals  agreed 
there  is  little  chance  that  farm  wages  and 
working  conditions  can  realistically  be  made 
much  more  attractive  than  they  are  now. 

The  result  was  a  conclusion  by  all  sides: 
don't  expect  any  rush  of  Jobless  workers 
out  of  the  city  and  back  to  the  farms. 

The  doubts  are  rooted  in  essentially  the 
same  arguments  which  have  been  continu- 
ing angrily  for  nearly  three  decades. 
less  than  benefits 
Growers  insist  farm  Jobs  in  California  are 
already  paying  among  the  top  wages  in  the 
Nation,  with  an  average  hourly  rate  of  $1.35 
and  that  they  are  making  the  at  times  xm- 
attractlve  farm  Jobs  as  good  as  possible 
within  the  present  economic  structure  of 
agriculture,  California's  biggest  single  indus- 
try. 

And,  the  growers  said,  despite  all  the 
efforts  to  recruit  American  workers,  foreign 
workers  are  still  needed  because  Americans 
cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work. 

Unions,  church  groups,  and  most  of  the 
social  workers  on  the  tours  last  week  Insist 
with  equal  vigor  it  Is  unreasonable  to  expect 
Jobless  city  workers  to  take  farm  Jobs  which 
at  times  pay  less  than  unemployment  or  re- 
lief benefits  paid  in  the  cities. 

cheap  labor  wanted 
And  as  long  as  the  growers  are  able  to  get 
cheap  foreign  labor  accustomed  to  1  Mexico's 
lower  standard  of  living,  they  will  not  be 
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wants  to  start  some  pilot  projects 
young  unemployed  workers  in 
to  work  together  on  carefully 
veil-programed  farm  Jobs. 

Just  send  a  boy  or  two  out  to 
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h^me.  bad  as  it  may  be,  and  expect 

qi  ilckly   fit  into  a  farm  Job  where 
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for  prospects  of  advance- 

1  ^       said. 

he  growers  have  to  help  on  these 
however,  the  Job  placement  peo- 
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In  psychological  terms — farm  work 
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'  he  said. 
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Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  unions,  it  is 
worse  than  the  bracero  program  which  they 
fought  so  long. 

PROMPTED    NEW    EFFORT 

The  temporary  Immigration  Is  expected 
only  on  condition  that  the  growers  exert 
even  more  efforts  to  hire  Americans  where 
possible. 

This  prospect  largely  prompted  the  new 
moves  to  get  Jobless  city  workers  onto  the 
farms. 

The  first  tour  by  the  city  and  county  of- 
ficials was  in  Ventura  County — on  a  school 
bus.  The  Sunklst  Lemon  Packing  Co.  plants 
were  the  first  stop. 

There  the  lemons  brought  in  from  the 
fields  (2.8  million  boxes  of  them  a  year)  are 
graded,  cleaned,  and  packed  for  shipment  In 
what  is  almost  a  year-round  operation. 

Sorters,  mostly  women,  earn  $1.50  an  hour 
for  standing  by  endless  conveyor  belts  pick- 
ing out  bad  lemons  as  they  roll  by. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  citrus  fruit  field 
work  Is  done  by  bracercs  In  Ventura  County, 
with  rates  based  on  the  number  of  boxes 
the  men  can  pick  In  a  day. 

The  minimum  wage  Is  $1  an  hour,  but  Jack 
A.  Lewis.  State  farm  placement  supervisor, 
said  In  a  very  few  cases  the  minimum  can 
be  waived  by  the  worker. 

One  who  did  so  was  John  Kursten,  17.  of 
Oxnard,  a  tall  youngster  whom  his  friends 
dubbed  "the  Green  Giant." 

"I  make  about  $3  to  $5  a  day  for  my  8 
hours,  but  I  signed  a  waiver  that  they'd 
keep  me  on  since  I  wasn't  picking  as  much 
as  the  others."  Kursten  said. 

ONE   DOLLAR   AND    FIFTY   CENTS   ON    AVERAGE 

Growers  are  not  expected  to  continue  em- 
ploying those  who  don't  pick  enough  lemons 
to  make  up  on  a  piece  rate  basis  the  $1  an 
hour  minimum  being  offered. 

"I  guess  I  Just  ain't  cut  out  for  It,"  the 
youngster  said. 

S.  C.  Cook,  ranch  foreman  who  earns  $325 
a  month  plus  his  house  on  the  ranch,  said 
most  pickers  earn  about  $1.50  an  hour  on  the 
piece  rate   system. 

Pedro  Gonzales,  40.  of  Juanlto,  Mexico,  a 
bracero.  said  through  an  Interpreter  as  he 
ate  lunch  with  15-year-old  John  Olvlres,  of 
Oxnard.  an  American,  that  he  has  been 
making  about  $45  a  week  but  his  young 
friend,  a  "local,"  was  not  doing  as  well. 

The  city  visitors  were  concerned,  they  said, 
because  of  a  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  or 
places  to  eat,  in  addition  to  the  question  of 
wages. 

Natapoff.  asked  about  such  problems, 
promised  he  would  "certainly  recommend 
that  any  pilot  project  set  up  Include  such 
essentials  as  sanitary  facilities  and  some 
benches  to  eat  on  Instead  of  crates." 

DIFFERENCE    IN    HABITS 

Spokesmen  for  the  growers  emphasized  to 
the  group  that  there  are  basic  differences 
between  farm  and  city  habits,  and  one  noted 
that  California  farm  workers  have  more  pro- 
tective legislation  than  any  other  State. 

Farmworkers  In  California  are  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation,  temporary  dis- 
ability Insurance,  farm  labor  camp  stand- 
ards, and  minimum  wages  for  women  and 
minors. 

But  others  note  the  work  Is  Irregular,  and 
the  average  includes  higher  paid  workers  too. 

Herb  Lee,  head  of  the  Callfornla-Arlzon^ 
Farm  Labor  Association,  said  the  prices 
"farmers  receive  are  relatively  unchanged 
from  20  years  ago.  yet  wages,  benefits,  and 
competition  have  Increased  steadily. 

"It  Is  an  Indication  of  the  progresslveness 
of  the  California  farmers  that  they  have 
managed  to  remain  competitive  with  growers 
In  other  States  despite  these  economic  dis- 
advantages." 

A  young  unemployed  Los  Angeles  man  was 
along  on  the  tour  to  decide  for  himself  what 
he  thought  of  farmwork. 
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"It's  not  for  me.    They  don't  pay  anvthi«. 
and  it's  plain  dirty."  '"*««. 

"We  are  getting  Government  money  to  heln 
young.  Jobless  Americans  who  are  not  in 
school  to  get  a  good  Job,  steady  work,  em 
to  become  good  citizens."  said  Mrs.  Atar* 
Mont,  of  the  Youth  Opportunities  Board 

"Prom  what  we  have  seen,  a  Job  as  a  fleW. 
worker  doesn't  fit  these  criteria." 

The  group  ate  at  the  growers'  assocUtlon 
messhall  where  workers  are  fed  for  $i  75  , 
day.  The  Mexican-style  food  was  tasty  and 
plentiful,  and  the  rooms  for  single  workers 
were  clean,  with  nine  men  to  a  fairly  large 
barrack-style  room. 

OTHER  ARGUMENTS 

This  visit  raised  the  Issue  of  family  houg- 
Ing.  and  Tolbert  said  Ventura  growers  now 
have  room  for  600  people  in  their  family 
housing  facilities,  "but  we  can't  find  any 
takers." 

The  visitors  did  not  get  a  chance  because 
of  time  limitations  to  watch  recruiting  ef- 
forts, but  the  arguments  continued  on  this 
score,  too. 

Growers  insist  they  try.  hard,  to  get  Amer- 
icans for  the  Jobs  before  they  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  in  Mexican  nationals. 

This  view  was  countered,  however,  by  com- 
plaints that  not  only  are  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  InsuCacient  to  make  recruit- 
ing programs  realistic,  but  even  the  programs 
themselves  are  really  halfhearted. 

As  one  county  social  worker  put  It,  they 
are  conducted  "with  more  of  an  eye  on  the 
newspapers  and  radio  than  on  the  potential 
farmworker." 

The  torn:  ended  with  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions over  morals,  psychology,  and  eco- 
nomics going  on  until  the  last  of  the  strag- 
glers left  the  bus  late  in  the  evening  after  a 
day  on  California's  farms. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  19,  1964] 
Brown  Sees  No  Lack  of  Farm  Labor — Sats 

State  Crops  Will  Be  Harvested  Wrraour 

Braceros 

(By  Jerry  GiUam) 

Sacramento. — Governor  Brown,  Tuesday, 
flatly  declared  there  will  be  enough  labor  to 
harvest  California's  farm  crops  next  year  In 
spite  of  the  cutback  In  Mexican  national 
labor. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  yet  where  it  will 
come  from  and  that  "it  may  be  hard"  but 
added : 

"I  assure  you  that  there'll  be  enough  la- 
bor, domestic  or  otherwise,  to  produce  the 
crops  of  California  next  fall." 

AGAINST    extension 

Brown  made  his  remarks  at  his  weekly 
press  conference  in  response  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  he  would  support  a  continuation  of 
the  so-called  Bracero  Act  which  has  allowed 
California  farmers  and  ranchers  to  Import 
help  from  Mexico,  most  of  it  stoop  labor. 
He  said  he  didn't  think  an  extension  of  the 
act  would  help  for  two  reasons: 

1.  There  is  no  inclination  to  extend  the 
bracero  law  on  the  part  of  congressional 
leaders,  growers,  or  labor  leaders. 

2.  Farm  labor  will  be  available  If  ranch- 
ers and  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  "a  little 
higher  wage." 

However,  he  did  not  go  on  record  as  fa- 
voring a  minimum  wage  for  agricultural 
workers — a  topic  that  has  got  him  in  hot 
water  in  the  past. 

HOPE    IN    machinery 

In  the  long  run,  he  indicated,  he  hope* 
that  automation  may  take  up  some  of  the 
slack,  although  admitting  at  the  same  time 
this  could  add  to  California's  unemployment 
problem. 

Meanwhile,  he  reported,  he  is  conferring 
with  his  director  of  employment,  Albert  B. 
Tieburg;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman;   Undersecretary  of  Labor  John  f- 
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„  „ninff  jrrowers  and  labor  leaders  in  seek- 

?ffSution  to  the  problem. 

"*.  iiculture.  a  $3  blUion-a-year  business  In 

J^r^ia.  last  year  Imported  some  63,000 
iSriSn  nationals  for  farm  help  under  the 
i!^ero  program-Public  Law  78. 

^p  controversial  12-year-old  program  has 
hJn  under  heavy  fire  from  California  or- 
!r!wed  labor  since  it  started. 
*7^r  leaders  claim  enough  domestic 
JXtn  are  available— if  wages  are  high 
!;„ueh  and  working  conditions  are  Improved, 
nsine  domestics  Instead  of  braceros,  they 
,ay   would  help  reduce  the  State's  unem- 

P^The^^armers  argue  there  aren't  enough 
«iltable  domestics  and  prefer  the  braceros 
because  they  work  hard  and  don't  object  to 
gtoop  labor. 

extended    in    1963 

Public  Law  78  was  extended  for  1  year  In 
1963  following  a  bitter  battle  in  Congress 
with  assurances  given  It  would  be  the  last 
time  needed  to  obtain  approval. 

The  Council  of  California  Growers  an- 
nounced last  February  it  would  not  seek 
further  extension  of  the  bracero  program  af- 
ter seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  in 
Washington. 

In  a  policy  statement,  the  coimcil  en- 
couraged the  State  to  fill  the  gap  by  recruit- 
ment of  domestic  workers  in  California  and 
from  other  States  if  necessary  to  keep  the 
crops  from  rotting  In  the  fields. 

"I  am  completely  committed,"  Brown  told 
newsmen,  "to  getting  sufficient  labor  from 
whatever  source  I  can  to  harvest  the  crops 
next  year." 

He  added,  however,  that  Tieburg  has  re- 
ported the  search  for  other  adequate  domes- 
tic sources  so  far  has  been  unsuccessful. 

"We  may  have  to  Import  some  labor," 
Brown  said.  "If  so.  I  would  support  it.  but 
I'm  not  ready  to  concede  that  today." 

The  Governor  noted  there  is  a  section  of 
the  Immigration  Act  which  permits  indi- 
vidual growers  to  contract  for  temporary  or 
permanent  foreign  workers. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  lOJCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  that  before  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  deliberations  this  evening,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  desires  to  speak. 
Therefore,  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SIMPLIFIED 
TAX  SYSTEM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  16  of  last  year  I  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  then  pending 
tax-reduction  bill,  which  became  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  a  plan  for  an  op- 
tional simplified  tax  system.  It  was  a 
distinct  honor  and  experience  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be  the 
floor  manager  of  that  bill.  As  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  did  not  feel  privileged 
to  offer  any  amendments  in  my  own 
right,  pursuing  the  theory  that  the 
spokesman  for  the  committee  should  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  as  reported. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  that  was 
made  for  a  simplified  tax  system  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  great  prospects  for 
bringing  equity  and  uniformity  to  our 
present  tax  system. 

That  amendment  would  have  substan- 
tially simplified  the  tax  rules  and  would 
have  tended  to  equalize  the  tax  treat- 
ment for  high-income  taxpayers  with 
dififering  sources  of  income  and  types  of 
expenses.  I  now  propose  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  would  propose  a  still  simpler 
tax  system,  one  which  would  extend  to 
middle-income  taxpayers  as  well  as  up- 
per income  taxpayers  and  would  dovetail 
with  the  simplification  now  available  to 
lower  bracket  taxpayers  through  the 
standard  deduction.  In  addition  to  sim- 
plifying the  tax  system  for  middle  and 
lower  income  taxpayers,  my  bill  would 
raise  the  limitation  on  the  standard  de- 
duction and  increase  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  standard  deduction. 

I  am  introducing  this  system  at  this 
time  so  that  it  may  be  studied  fully  by 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  by  other  interested  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress,  by  the  Treasury, 
by  the  rtaff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  by  other 
distinguished  students  of  the  tax  laws. 
I  hope  to  reintroduce  this  bill  in  the  next 
Congress  and  seek  action  on  it  at  that 
time. 


Subsequent  to  the  action  on  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  much  flattered  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplan,  who  served 
during  the  years  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration as  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  declared  that  the  pro- 
posed simplified  tax  system  was  the  most 
hopeful  thing  he  had  seen  in  some  time 
for  bringing  about  fair,  equitable,  uni- 
form tax  treatment  for  all  American 
taxpayers. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
for  this  type  of  tax  reform  from  such 
students  of  the  tax  system  £is  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  Stanley 
B.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  a  number  of  other  out- 
standing persons  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Last  year,  when  I  introduced  my  pro- 
posal for  a  simplified  tax  system,  I  stat- 
ed my  concern  about  the  inequity  and 
complexity  of  our  tax  structure,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  individuals  in  the 
upper-income  brackets.     I  pointed  out 
that  a  study  of  tax  returns  of  individuals 
in   high-income    brackets    showed    two 
things :  Some  taxpayers  do  not  pay  near- 
ly enough;  others  pay  too  much.    While 
it  is  true  that  our  tax  rates  on  personal 
income   are   steeply   graduated   on   the 
first  $100,000   and  reach   a  rate  of  70 
percent  for  1965  and  subsequent  years 
imder  the  Revenue  Act  of   1964,  most 
high-income  taxpayers  are  able  either 
to  make  their  income  in  ways  that  are 
not  taxable  or  to  benefit  from  a  number 
of    ways   of   deducting   large   amounts. 
Consequently,    most   high-bracket   tax- 
payers, with  the  help  of  tax  lawyers  and 
accountants,  are  able  to  keep  their  taxes 
well  below  50  percent  of  their  gross  in- 
come. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  table  which  shows 
the  effective  tax  rates  paid  by  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  over  $500,- 
000.  This  table  shows  that  over  26  per- 
cent of  taxpayers  with  incomes  over  $5 
million  pay  no  Federal  income  tax  what- 
soever. It  also  shows  that  large  per- 
centages of  high-income  taxpayers  pay 
very  low  rates  of  tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


Percentage  distribution  of  effective  tax  rates  based  on  adjusted  gross  income  by  income  classes;  aU  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  of 
^  $500,000  or  more,  19o9 

fin  percent] 


Adjusted  pross  income 


$500,000  to  $749,999 

$750,000  tn  $999,999 

$1,000,000  to  $1,999,999. 
$2,000,000  to  $4,999,999. 

$5,000,000  an'l  over 

All  returns 


Median 


46.0 
47.  .5 
48.8 
47.3 
46.8 
46.6 


Total 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Effective  tax  rate  (jiercent) 


0.6 
1.0 
4.0 
3.1 
20.3 
2.0 


0.1  to 
9.9 


0.8 

l.fi 

.5 


10  to 
10.9 


1.1 

1.6 

.5 


.8 


1.0 


20  to 
29.9 


30  to 
39.9 


5.4 


17.0 
11.9 
11.2 
9.4 
5.3 
14.2 


40  to 
49.9 


45.6 
46.6 
47.2 
48.4 
31.6 
46,0 


60  to 
59.9 


13.8 
18.7 
17.3 
14.1 
15.8 
16.5 


60  to 
69.9 


8.8 
8.3 
8.6 
9.4 
16.8 
8.0 


70  to 
79.9 


goto 
84.9 


5.1 

0.8 

4.6 

1.0 

6.1 

.5 

7.8 

l.B 

.S  7 

5.4 

.8 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  an  amazing  fact,  to  find  out 
that  while  we  contend  we  have  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  based  on  ability  to  pay, 
one-quarter  of  those  with  incomes  over 
$5  million  do  not  pay  any  Federal  in- 
come  tax.    They   succeed   in    avoiding 


paying  it  by  taking  full  advantage  of  all 
the  deduction.'^  and  various  provisions  in 
the  law  which  can  be  exploited  for  them 
by  good  lawyers  and  good  tax  account- 
ants. 

Some  of  the  methods  by  which  tax  lia- 
bilities have  been  kept  low  have  been  the 


receipt  of  income  from  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  which  is  not  taxable,  the 
deduction  of  contributions  to  charities 
and  private  foundations,  and  the  divert- 
ing of  large  sums  of  money  into  tsrpes  of 
assets  which  receive  the  much  lower  capi- 
tal gains  tax  treatment.    Particularly  Is 
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results  from  the  necessity  of  distintmlnh 
ing  between  capital  gains  and  ordinar^ 
income,  and  many  of  the  "gimmicks"  and 


$4,000,  and  so  on  up  to  50  percent  on 
income  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  table  1  which 
shows  the  complete  tax  rate  schedule 
that  I  propose  as  well  as  the  schedule  of 
rates  effective  in  1965  under  present  law. 
If  it  is  believed  that  rates  in  this  table 


this  true  Ir  cases  where  the  capital  gains  deductions  for  certain  expenses  would 

Income  Is   tBset  by  a  large  interest  de-\^  be  entitled  to  special  lower  tax  rates. 
ductlon  to  I  jover  the  cost  of  financing  thevThe  tax  rates  I  now  propose  would  be,  in 

transactlor .    The  use  of  pension  plans  the  case  of  married  taxpayers  filing  joint  tax-saving  schemes  are  designed~tn* 

and  profit-  sharing  plans  by  owner-man-  returns,  20  percent  on  the  first  $20,000,  cure  the  benefit  of  capital  gains  t    ^" 

a«ers  of  sn  all,  closely  held  corporations,  25  percent  on  the  next  $8,000,  and  so  on  ment  rather  than  ordinary  income  tr^  *" 

percentage  depletion,  iiUanglble  drilling  rising  up  to  50  percent  on  income  over  ment.    There  are  many  valid  areump  f 

costs  and  si  ock  options  Irave  all  been  sub-  «innnnn     xn  ty,a  r-ara  nf  a  cikxtIq  ir^rn^  rn.,.  ^,,<^i„i  *,.^ — ^ — — *.  _^              euments 

ject  to  seve  "e  criticism  by  students  of  our 
tax  system. 

Neverthe  ess,  there  are  still  cases 
where  ind  irlduals  are  actually  paying 
much  more  than  50  percent  of  their  in- 
come to  th( !  UJS.  Government.  It  makes 
little  or  no  sense  for  this  Nation  to  have 
a  tax  syst  tm  which  crucifies  one  tax- 
payer by  c  eprivlng  him  of  most  of  his 
income,  wl  lie  it  accords  to  another  the 
privilege  ol  retaining  within  his  owner- 
ship and  cc  ntrol  100  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings, withe  ut  any  income  tax  liability 
whatever. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
posed last  ^ear  an  alternate  method  for 
computing  Federal  income  taxes.  It  was 
my  propose  1  that  a  taxpayer  should  have 
the  right  to  elect  to  pay  his  taxes — at 
lower  tax  :  ates — without  the  benefit  of 
the  various  "gimmicks"  and  tax-avoid- 
ance schen  es  which  are  most  frequently 
onployed  ay  high-bracket  taxpayers. 
The  taxpayer  would  elect  to  pay  taxes 
on  interest  derived  from  State  and  mu- 
nicipal bords.  He  would  pay  taxes  on 
amounts  ontributed  in  his  behalf  to 
profit-shar  ng  plans  and  pension  plans. 
He  would  )e  required  to  capitalize  his 
Intangible  drilling  cost,  and  would  be 
permitted  ( nly  cost  depletion  on  mineral 
properties.  The  taxpayer  would  be 
denied  dec  uctions  for  contributions  to 
all  sorts  of  charities  and  foundations. 

Althougl:  my  proposal  of  last  year  re- 
ceived favcrable  consideration  by  many 
serious  stu  lents  of  tax  laws.  It  was  not 
adopted.  £  ome  persons  pointed  out  that 
it  would  b€  nefit  only  a  handfiQ  of  high- 
income  taxpayers,  and  I  recognized  its 
limited  apilicability.  When  I  proposed 
the  simpllf  ed  tax  system  last  year,  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  it  would,  in  time. 
become  so  x)pular  that  there  would  be  a 
demand  to  extend  this  type  of  treatment 
to  other  ta:  cpayers  with  smaller  incomes, 
perhaps  so  )n  to  those  with  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $1(  .000.  However,  I  stated  that 
it  would  b<  Impractical  at  that  time  to 
extend  the  simplified  tax  system  to  tax- 
payers witl  incomes  down  to  $10,000  be- 
cause of  th  J  possible  large  revenue  losses 
that  might  result.  In  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, I  hav ;  devoted  additional  study  to 
the  probler  i — and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  lelped  me — and  the  revenue 
effects  hav  2  been  calculated  more  pre- 
cisely. Exension  of  the  simplified  tax 
system  to  a  broad  range  of  middle- 
income  tax  payers  now  appears  to  me  to 
be  feasible. 

Therefor;.  I  now  propose  a  bill  em- 
bodying a  -evised  simplified  tax  system 
which  woild  extend  to  all  taxpayers 
with  incomes  over  $10,000.  who  so  elect, 
the  advantages  of  equity  and  simplicity 
that  would  have  been  available  only  to 
high-incone  taxpayers  under  my  pro- 
posal of  lajt  year.  Like  my  proposal  of 
last  year,  taxpayers  who  elect  to  give 
up  the  advantages  of  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  (lertain  types  of  income  and 


$100,000.  In  the  case  of  a  single  indi-  for  special  treatment  of  capital-gainTn' 
vidua!,  the  rates  would  be  20  percent  of  come,  but  real  simplicity,  lower  ratp' 
the  first  $10,000.  25  percent  of  the  next  and  tax  equity  cannot  be  achieved  un^l 
*A  nnA    o„^  .^  ^^  „^  *„  c^n  ^..„„..v  ^^     capital-gain  income  is  treated  like  other 

income.  Since  the  system  I  propose  is 
entirely  optional,  no  taxpayer  would  be 
harmed  by  the  suggested  treatment  of 
capital  gains.  Tables  2  and  3.  which  I 
propose  to  place  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  show  respec- 
tively that  capital  gains  are  concentrated 
are  too  high  generally,  or  that  the  top    in  the  hands  of  high-income  taxpayers 

__.-  _-  T« X  ._  ...  ,-=_,-   ., —  ^._       aj^jj  t.j^a,t,  among  high-income  taxpayers 

those  with  a  high  proportion  of  capital 
gains  have  much  lower  effective  tax  rates 
than  other  high-income  taxpayers. 

In  my  proposal  today.  I  am  coupling 
with  my  suggestion  for  an  optional  sim- 
plified tax  system  a  suggestion  for  an 
increase  in  the  limitation  on  the  stand- 
ard deduction  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  and 
for  a  $100  increase  in  the  minimum 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  extend  to  tax- 
payers in  all  income  brackets  a  realistic 
standard  deduction.  These  increases 
opportunity  of  utilizing  a  simplified  tax 
system  and  if  we  are  to  treat  more 
equitably  middle  and  lower  income  tax- 
payers. 

Under  present  law,  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes up  to  $10,000  are  entitled  to  a 
standard  deduction  of  10  percent  of  in- 
come if  they  elect  to  forego  itemized 
deductions  for  otherwise  deductible  per- 
sonal expenses.  Last  year's  tax  law 
added  another  alternative  to  itemization 
of  deductions  or  claiming  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction.  Taxpayers  may 
now  claim  a  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $300  for  a  single  person,  $400  for 
a  married  couple,  and  an  additional  $100 
for  each  dependent.  Individuals  who 
are  65  or  over,  or  Individuals  who  are 
blind,  are  allowed  an  additional  $100  or 
minimum  standard  deduction  for  age  or 
for  blindness.  Taxpayers  with  incomes 
up  to  $10,000  derive  almost  all  their  in- 
come from  wages,  salaries,  interest,  and 
dividends,  all  of  which  receive  ordinary 
Income  treatment.  Consequently,  such 
taxpayers  who  elect  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction,  or  the  minimum 
standard  deduction,  already  have  a  rel- 
atively simple  tax  system.  The  simpli- 
fied tax  method  that  I  am  proposing 
would  extend  to  upper  Income  taxpayers 
a  similar  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  relatively  simple  tax  system  under 
which  all  income  is  treated  alike  and 
there  are  no  complicated  personal  de- 
ductions. 

However,  studies  have  shown  that  very 
few  taxpayers  with  incomes  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  would  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  elect  the  simplified  tax 
system  unless  the  rates  thereunder  were 
reduced  to  a  point  where  there  would  be  a 
prohibitively  large  revenue  loss  to  the 
Goverrmient.  In  addition,  about  3  out  of 
4  persons  with  incomes  of  between  $10,- 
000  and  $20,000  find  that  they  have  de- 
ductible expenses  under  present  law  well 
in  excess  of  the  present  $1,000  limit  of  the 


rate  of  50  percent  is  too  high,  then  Con- 
gress could  consider  reducing  the  rates 
to  figures  that  it  deems  more  appropriate. 
Similarly,  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  appear  too  severe,  either 
in  the  deductions  disallowed  or  the  in- 
clusions in  the  tax  base,  consideration 
could  be  given  to  modification. 

In  any  event.  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  method  is  optional  and 
that  taxpayers  could  continue  under  the 
rates  and  other  provisions  of  present  law. 
In  fact,  most  taxpayers  would  not  make 
the  election.  Once  the  optional  method 
is  elected  by  a  taxpayer,  his  election 
would  generally  be  irrevocable  for  5 
years,  at  which  time  it  could  be  renewed 
for  successive  5 -year  periods.  Some  have 
objected  that  the  5-year  binding  election 
is  too  harsh,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  taxpayer  has  suffered  unexpected 
financial  reverses.  My  revised  bill 
should  eliminate  this  objection.  It 
would  provide — in  addition  to  several 
specific  relief  provisions — that  the  tax- 
payer could  revoke  his  election  at  any 
time  he  desired,  but  he  would  have  to 
recompute  his  income  and  tax  for  all 
years  covered  by  that  election  as  if  he 
had  not  made  the  election.  Moreover, 
he  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  tax  of 
5  percent  of  the  recomputed  tax  plus  in- 
terest on  any  deficiency.  However.  In 
appropriate  cases  he  could  obtain  a  re- 
fund. 

In  addition  to  its  extension  to  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  the  system  I  now  pro- 
pose differs  from  my  proposal  of  last 
year  in  several  important  respects.  Un- 
der present  law,  long-term  capital  gains 
are  given  specially  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment. Only  half  of  such  gains  are  in- 
cluded in  income  and  the  tax  on  such 
gains  may  not  exceed  25  percent.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  widely  utilized  provi- 
sion for  specially  favorable  treatment  of 
a  particular  type  of  income.  My  pro- 
posal of  last  year  provided  that  tax- 
payers who  elect  the  simplified  tax 
method  would  be  required  to  include  in 
income  their  full  capital  gains  but  could 
pay  tax  at  the  25-percent  rate  with  re- 
spect to  some,  but  not  all,  types  of  long- 
term  capital  gains.  After  considerable 
study  over  this  past  year,  I  am  convinced 
that  taxpayers  who  desire  the  low  rates 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  simplified  tax 
method  should  be  required  to  treat  all 
income,  including  all  capital  gains  in- 
come, in  the  same  manner.  Much  of 
the  complexity  of  the  present  tax^aw 
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^ f erred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 

*'*°'**'°theiT"  deductions    in    order    to     tive  rate  above  50  percent  so  long  as  the     will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  together 
jtanize  ^"    .    .         Therefore,  in  order     favored   tax    treatment   exists   for   the     with  the  explanatory  statement  and  ex- 


-/»  rd  deduction.     Thus,  they  must    tax  treatment  to  persons  paying  an  effec- 


"'*°i'^  t/i  such  middle -income  taxpay-  overwhelming  majority  of  persons  with  plana  tion. 

•"^    oDOortunity— that  is  presently  similar  incomes.  The  bill  (S.  3250)   to  amend  the  In- 

*"    hi    tolow-income  taxpayers  and  Finally,  other  groups  will  object  to  ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 

gyailaDie      jjgpQjjjg  available  to  high-  particular  aspects  of  my  plan.    To  crit-  an  optional  simplified  tax  method,  and 

tba*  '^^axDayers— to  use  a  simplified  tax  ics  of  any  of  the  details  of  the  optional  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 

jncomeia*^  y     QpQgg^j  ^^at  the  limit  of  tax  plan,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  wed-  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 

^^^'  ndard   deduction    be   raised    to  ded  to  the  specifics  of  the  plan  I  am  to-  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 

'^nnn  ^^^  introducing.    I  am  not  opposed  to  mittee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 

*^'          a^ain  emphasize  that,  like  my  changes  designed  to  ease  any  unintended  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

^'iSf  simplified    tax    method,    the  harsh  effects.    But  I  will  not  compromise  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

proposea    ,   .^  ^^j  ^^  jg  optional     Thus  on  the  principles  of  my  program — which  of  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 

'^"^prs  who  desire  to  itemize  their  are  simplicity  and  equity.  America  in  congress  assembled, 

•**/«=  fnr  rharitable  contributions  Mr.  President.  I  am  critical  of  the  cur-  sec.  i.  short  Title. 

deductions  ""J-"                           ,  .         •  rent  system  of  taxation  in  the  United  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  simplified 

"S  S  so   orth  couM  Continue  to  States  whereby  we  are  at  cross  purposes  Tax  Method  Act  of  1964/- 

interesi.  «"i"            .                   y^    ripcirp  We  have  a  steep,  progressive  system  of  Sec.  2.  simplified  tax  Method  for  electing 

^so.  Hoy^^J^J;^"  \^t?es^f  re^o?^^^^^^^  tax  rates  intended  to  make  each  person  individuals. 

to  forego  the  difficulties  ol  recorOKeep-  burden  (a)  In  general.— chapter  l   (relating  to 

Sg,  accounting,  and  reporting  such  ex-  Pay  J^'^  J^^^^/J^^^^  °^  many  exSom  ^°"^i  ^^««  ^^^  «^^^^«^)  ^  ^"^^""^^  ^^^ 

^s  would  have  a  reasonable  altema-  f^  ^h^^^f  .^Jl^^^^e  fin7f7w'Sy°^^^  SShlptr^'  '"'  '^""''  '"'  '°"°''''  ""'^ 

^  to  the  case  of  our  lowest  income  tax-  f^yj^^  ^he  share  that  was  originally  in-  ..q^^^^^,  u-Eiection  ol  Simplified  Tax 

^^"'  r^?  d^'JucSs^^'^aVse'LTw  ^^^  Pl^"  '  ^Eer  today  is  more  realis-  .-sec.  I39l.  Electlon'oT^lmpllfied  tax. 

itemize  their  ^f^^l    °  J^r^^^^^^^^         ^r^  ^ic.    It  is  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  "Sec.  1392.  simplified  tax  imposed. 

as  they  are    tney   nev^tneiess  exceea  ^   ^^^   system   simpler   and   easier  for  "Sec.  1393.  simplified  taxable  income  de- 

10  percent  of  their  incomes^  T^^^^^  everyone  to  understand,  and  a  system  fined. 

mum  standard  deduction  enacted  last  ^.^^^   ^^^^^^^   fairness   and    justice   for  "Sec.  1394.  Special  rules. 

year  was  a  great  help  in  allowing  many  ^^^^^  taxpayer  "Sec.  1391.  election  of  SiMPLiraa)  Tax 

of  these  low-income  taxpayers  to  switch  j^  .^  ^j^^^  we  began  to  reduce  the  pre-  "(a)   General  RuLE.-Except  as  provided 

to  a  simplified  tax  system.    However.  I  ^           ^     ^  ^    ^^    taxpayer  who  has  Wf^'^  subsection  and  subsection  (f)    an 

believe  that  more   should  be    done   to  tax  lawyers  and  accountants  to  show  him  f  ^^  rhi-t'' to  the  s^mn^C  Vx  to^ 

matp  <!  molification    available    to    such  i.             j                  x           xi^-cij  to  be  subject  to  the  simpimea  tax  imposea 

,L/nmraxDav?rs      I  am    therefore  ""^^^  ^°  ^^^'"^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^'  by  section  1392  m  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed 

low-mcome  taxpayers^    I  an^  tnereiore  ^^^^  Government.    It  is  time  we  make  by  section  i  or  section  1201.    An  election 

proposing  that  the  minimum  stanaara  ^his  first  step  toward  encouraging  tax-  under  this  section  may  not  be  made  by— 

deduction  be  increased   by  $100.  irom  payers  to  report  and  pay  on  a  fair  and  "(i)  an  estate  or  trust, 

$300  to  $400  for  the  single  person,  and  equitable  basis  those  taxes  which  are  "(2)  a  nonresident  alien  individual,  or 

from  $400  to  $500  for  the  married  couple,  properly  due  the  Government  "(^^  ^    married    individual,    unless    his 

Theminimum  standard  deduction  of  $100  Furthermore,  it  is  time  we  do  some-  «P°f«  ^^^°  J^^ZZ^^^T^nJ^'^Z,?'^ 

for  each  dependent,  for  age.  or  for  Wind-  .j^j      ^^  relieve  the  tremendous  nressure  «^*^°°'  o'"  ^^  '"^^^  ^^,  election,  which  is 

n«B  wnnlri  remain  unchaneed      In  the  1^.,       relieve  me  iremenoous  pressure  j^  ^^^  j^j,  ^^^^  taxable  year,  and  unless 

^^'n7^  m«rr1XmX  fiHnf  seoaratelv  *^^^  ^^  constantly  upon  the  Congress  and  .^ch  individual  and  his  spouse  have  the  same 

case  of  a  married  couple  filing  separately,  ^^g   committees   dealing   with   taxes   to  taxable  year. 

the  minimum   standard  deduction  for  ^^.j^^  jno^e  gimmicks  and  more  special  "(b)  Election .- 

each  spouse  would   be  increased  from  interest  provisions  into  the  laws,  favor-  "(D  When  made.— Except  as  provided  in 

$200  to  $250.    It  should  be  noted  that  j^g  some  groups  while  ignoring  others  paragraph  (2),  an  election  under  this  sec- 

this  increase  in  the  minimum  standard  j^  ^  provision  such  as  that  which  I  am  tion  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  fade  with- 

deduction  would  mean  that  taxpayers  recommendine    should    become   law    it  *^  *^®  *^®  prescribed  by  law  (not  including 

with  incomes  ud  to  $1  000— surelv  well  ^ecoimnenaing    snouia    oecome    law,    it  extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 

witn  mcomes  up  to  »i.uuu— sureiy  wen  ^^ould  be  my  purpose  to  resist  with  all  „,,„v,  taxabio  vear 

within  the  poverty  area  however  it  may  ^f  ^^y  energy  and  ability  any  effort  to  '''" (zr  YeaL^Sior  to  issttance  of  eegui.a- 

be  defined— would  not  have  any  Federal  ^^ake  the  system  the  subject  of  loopholes  tions  — An  election  under  this  section  for 

income  tax  to  pay.  jqj-  the  benefit  of  favored  taxpayers.     If  any  taxable  year  ending  prior  to  the  date 

Mr.  President,  objections  to  my  pro-  this  system  should  become  law.  it  would  of  the  first  publication  of  regulations  pre- 

posal  will  come  from  several  sources.  ]^q  ^y  purpose  to  seek  steadily  to  improve  scribed  by  the  secretary  or  his  delegate  un- 

One  group  will  feel  that  tax  reduction  ^pon  it  until  a  high  percentage  of  tax-  ^er  section  1394  may  be  made  within  ninety 

for  upper-income  taxpayers  should  be  payers  would  prefer  it  to  the  compli-  *^^yf,f  ^f  ^°^  ^^*^-  ,_.,  „  „„^„  .„,„  „^ 

available  only  when  those  persons  as  a  ?ated.   unfair,   and   inequitable   system  "<'i,TbTmTde^n^uch  S^^^^^^^^^ 

group  have  been  denied  the  benefit  of  that  presently  exists.  |^eTretti"  or  ms  delegate  shS?  by 'r^gula! 

favorable  tax  treatment  which  they  have  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  tions  prescribe. 

enjoyed  in  the  past.    To  those  reformers,  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  "(c)    Years   fob   Which    effective.— An 

I  would  respond  that  they  have  been  try-  record  a  statement  indicating  the  num-  election  under  this  section  shall  be  effective 

ing  to  prevail  in  their  views  for  many  jjgr  of  taxpayers  likely  to  be  affected  by  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is  made 

years  and  that  these  corrections  come  different  features  of  my   bill   together  and  for  each  of  the  four  taxable  years  im- 

slowly.   Meanwhile,  those  taxpayers  who  ^jth  the  probable  effect  of  these  features  mediately  succeeding  such  taxable  year,  un- 

have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  favorable  ^^'^he  revenues^^  Also  I  ask  unanimous  J-^  Tevy^'unde"?  :XSSn  Td)   orTe) 

tax  treatment  have  suffered  under  a  sys-  eonsent  that  there  be  included  in  the  ^o^  terSSt^  und"  subsSS  (?).       ^^ 

tern  which,  as  applied  to  them,  has  been  record  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  statement  ..,^)  revocation  of  election.— An  eiec 

uttle  short  of  confiscatory.     Relief  for  qj  gome  additional  reasons  for  my  op-  tion  under  this  section  may  be  revoked  (at 

those  who  have  paid  taxes  on  virtually  all  tional  proposal  and  a  technical  explana-  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 

of  their  income  should  not  be  forever  tion  of  certain  aspects  of  it,  and  tables  1  tary  or  his  delegate  shau  by  regulations  pre- 

denied  while  one  seeks  to  correct  a  sys-  through  13.  scribe)  by  the  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year 

tem  which  contains  many  inequities  and  j^j.  President,  I  hope  that  the  clerks  with  respect  to  which— 

inconsistencies.  nnd   mir  able  renorters  of  debates  will  "(D   amendments  (made  after  the  date  of 

A  second   group   will   say   that  this  Ll  Tbe'f littrge^SoSl  InThe  ^^^^^^  \:^^tTci.^J''A:^:rVcoS!  ^n^c- 

amendment  would  do  too  much  for  per-  that  they  allot  to  these  tables  so  that  a  i^vl  a^rthe  SeSre^To^^^ 

sons  making  a  large  income.    As  I  have  person  can  read  them  intelligently  and  termines  that  a  major  portion  of  the  differ- 

Pointed  out.  most  persons  making  big  comprehensively — even   though   a  little  ence    (computed   without   regard   to   such 

money  pay  taxes  at  an  effective  rate  of  blank  space  might  be  left  on  the  page.  amendments)  between 

less  than  one-third  of  their  gross  income.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  "(A)  the  tax  liability  of  electing  taxpay- 

It  Is  unfair  in  my  judgment  to  deny  fair  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  era  as  a  class  under  this  subchapter,  and 
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"(e) 
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"(1) 
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retary 


ellmJ  aated 


the  tazi>ayer — 

becomes  disabled  (within  the  mean- 
section  213(g) (3) )  and  at  least  50  per- 
hls  groas  Income  for  the  five  taxable 
Immediately   preceding    such    taxable 
of  earned  Income  (as  defined 
911(b)):  or 
Is  discharged  In  bankruptcy. 
revo4ation  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
for  the  taxable  year  for  which  made 
all  succeeding  taxable  years. 
BmoAcnvx    Rxvocation    or    Elxc- 


coQslsted 


secti  on 


prescribe) 
year. 

"(2) 
In  the 
section 


RxnoAcnvx    rxvocation. — An     elec- 

der  this  section  may  be  revoked  (at 

time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 

3r  his  delegate   shall   by   regulations 

by  the  taxpayer  for  any  taxable 


paragr4ph8 
be  treal 
by  the 
never 
"(3) 
revocaljlon 
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section 
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voked 
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or 

"(4) 
standing 

"(A) 
ocatloi 
and 

"(B) 
latlng 


SfTBCT  OF  aZTSOACnvZ  REVOCATION. 

case  of  a  revocation,  under  this  sub- 
of  an  election,  except  as  provided  In 
(3)    and   (4),  the  taxpayer  shall 
ed  (under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  as  If  he  had 
qiade  such  election. 
Additional    tax. — In   the   case    of    a 
of  an  election  under  this  subsec- 
addltlon   to   the    tax    imposed    by 
1  or  section  1201,  there  Is  Imposed 
year  for  which  the  election  so  re- 
mould have  been  effective,  a  tax  equal 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1 
1201. 
Statutx   or    limitations. — ^Notwlth- 

any  law  or  rule  of  law — 
any  deficiency  attributable  to  a  rev- 
under  this  subsection  may  be  assessed 
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the  tax  liability  of  electing  taxpayers 
which  would  exist  under  this  chap- 
for  this  subchapter 

by  reason  of  such  amendments; 


ui  ider 
spotise. 


11 

n voked 
te:  mlnated 


same  taxable  year.     The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  surviving 
spouse  if  he  remarries  before  the  close  of  his 
taxable  year. 
"Sec.   1392.  SiMPLiniD  Tax  Imposed 

"(a)   Rates  or  Tax. — A  tax  Is  hereby  im- 
posed for  each   taxable  year   for  which  an 


election  under  section   1391  is  in  mm.^ 
follows:  ™  "*'**.  •• 

"  ( 1 )    iNDivmuALS.— In  the  case  of  an  im. 
vldual  other  than  an  individual  to  ww 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)   applies,  the  lesser^ 

"(A)   the    tax    determined   in   acconUnl 
with  the  following  table:  --»A«T«no, 


If  the  taxable  income  i.';:  v  The  tax  is: 

Xot  over  $10,000 \ 20  percent  of  the  simplified  taxahlc  income 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $l4,ii(iO  -  -V^..    $2.0(X)  plus  25  percent  of  the  excess  over  $10  WKi 
Over  $14,000  but  not  ovir  $ls,il00     ..7:....    $3,000  plus  30  percent  of  the  excess  over  $14.()0() 

Over  $18,0U)  but  not  over  $32,i«Hi $4,200  plus  Z''  percent  of  the  excess  over  *1H  (100 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $50,000 19,000  plus  40  percent  of  the  excess  over  $32,000 

Over  $50,000 $lti,300  plus  50  percent  of  the  excess  over  $5(yj(io 


:  or 

"(B)  a  tax  on  simplified  taxable  income 
computed  at  the  rates  provided  by  section 
1(a)  ( relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals ) . 


"(2)  Heads  or  HoiraEHOLDs.— In  the  cm 
of  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined  in  mT 
tion  1(b)  (2) )  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  tax  determined  in  accordant 
with  the  following  table :  ^^ 


If  the  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over    $10,0i« 20  percent  of  the  simplified  taxable  income 

Over    $10,000  but  not  over    $14,000 *2,000  plus  22.5  percent  of  the  excess  over   $10,0(X) 

Over    $14,(K)0  but  not  ovfr    IIH.OOO.. $2,'J(I0  plus  25.0  fx>rccnt  of  the  excess  over   $14,000 

Over   $1S,000  but  not  ovtT    .■f2<),(HiO „.  $:i,yoo  plus  27.5  i)ercent  of  the  excess  over   SIH.ikio 

Over    $20,(X)«J  but  not  over   $'>,ixjl $4.4.W  plus  30.0  percent  of  the  excess  over   $20,000 

Over    $28,(XH)  but  not  over    $:iJ.i"Hi $fi,H.10  plus  32.5  percent  of  the  excess  over    $2X,000 

Over    $32,000  but  not  over    $.)fi,tKi0 $8,1.10  plus  35.0  percent  of  the  excess  over    $:{2,(X)0 

Over    $36,LXX)  but  not  over    .*.>!, ooo $y..V)0  plus  37.5  percent  of  the  excess  over    iw.OOO 

Over   $50,000  but  not  over    .$m,o<iO $14.H(M)  plus  42.5  percent  of  the  excess  over   $.'iO,000 

Over    $64,l)i«>  but  not  over  $liio,(HX) $20.75(1  plus  45.0  perwnt  of  the  excess  over    $64,000 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $150.000 $;5ti,y50  plus  50.0  percent  of  the  excess  over  $100,000 


;  or 

"(B)  a  tax  on  simplified  taxable  income 
computed  at  the  rates  provided  by  section 
1(b)  (relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  heads  of 
households ) . 

"(3)  Married  individuals  who  file  joint 
RETURNS  and  SURVIVING  SPOUSES. — In  the  case 


of  a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a  Joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013  and  in  the  csm  of  a 
surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(b)), 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)   the    tax    determined    in   accordance 
with  the  following  table; 


any  claim  for  refund  or  credit  re- 

to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  a 

revoca^on  under  this  section  may  be  filed 

time  within  3  years  of  the  date  on 

Jie  revocation  Is  made. 

Termination    or   Election. — In    the 

a    married    Individual,    an    election 

his  section  shall  terminate  commenc- 

any  taxable  year  for  which  an  elec- 

thls  section  Is  not  in  effect  for 


If  the  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is:                ,    ,   ^      .       ,..,>..       ,,    . 

.Not  over   $20,f)on 20  percent  of  the  simplmeil  taxable  income 

Over   $20,0110  but  not  over    $>.'i«iO  ii.'MiO  plus  2.' p«'rcenl  of  the  e.xci>ss  over   $20,000 

Over    $2>,ii«»i  but  lidt  ov.T    .'S.ii..iMi $f,,iKlO  plus  30  percent  of  the  excess  over    $28,(XK) 

Over    $.V,i»iO  but  nut  oviT    $<;i,0(io  $s,4«(>  plus  35  percent  of  the  excess  over   $3t>,0<K) 

Over    $»V4,iioii  but  not  over  $100.(J00 $1h,200  plus  40  percent  of  the  excess  over    $64,(KH) 

Over  $lix»  WXp  $;i2,fi00  plus  50  pi-rcent  of  the  excess  over  $100,000 


or 


Election  Atter  Expiration,  Revoca- 
Termination  or  Prior  Election. — 
In  general. — If  a  taxpayer  has  made 
under  this  section  which  has  ex- 
accordance  with  subsection  (c),  has 
under  subsection  (d)  or  (e),  or 
under  subsection   (f),  such 
may    not,    except   as   provided    in 
paragraph  (2),  make  an  election  under  this 
for  any  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
the  last  taxable  year  for  which  his 
election  was  in  effect. 

Exceptions. — Notwithstanding   para- 

D  — 

in  the  case  of  an  election  which  has 

In  accordance  with  subsection   (c), 
under  this  section  may  be  made 

first  taxable  year  following  the  last 
year  for  which  the  prior  election  was 
;;  and 

an  election  under  this  section  may 
for  any  taxable  year  if  the  Secre- 

hls  delegate  consents  to  such  elec- 


RuxES     roR     Determining     MARrrAL 
E^^c. — For    purposes    of    this    sub- 


ICaxital  status. — Section  143  (relat- 
detennlnatlon  of  marital  status)  shall 
n  determining  whether  an  Individual 

for  any  taxable  yeju-. 
Taxable  tears  or  husband  and 
If  the  taxable  years  of  a  husband  and 
n  on  the  same  day  and  end  on  dlf- 
da3r8  because  of  the  death  of  either 
,  they  shall  be  treated  as  having  the 


married 


b>gl 


"(B)  a  tax  on  simplified  taxable  Income 
computed  imder  section  2  (relating  to  tax 
in  case  of  Joint  return  or  return  of  surviv- 
ing spouse ) . 

"(b)  CREorrs  Against  Simplified  Tax. — 
For  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  1391  is  in  effect, 
no  credit  against  tax  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
Interest  received  by  individuals)  or  37  (re- 
lating to  retirement  income). 
"Sec  1393.  SiMPLiprED  Taxable  Income  De- 
fined 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  'simplified  taxable  Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  income  (as  defined  in 
section  62),  increased  as  provided  by  sub- 
sections ( b )  and  I  c ) .  and  reduced  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Additions  to  Adjusted  Gross  In- 
come.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  shall  be  increased  by — 

"(1)  Amounts  otherwise  excluded. — 
Amounts  excluded  from  gross  income  under 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  items  specifically  excluded  from  gross 
income) ,  except  amounts  described  in — 

"(A)  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section 
101  (relating  to  proceeds  of  life  Insurance 
contracts) , 

"(B)  section  102  (relating  to  glfta  and  In- 
heritances ) , 

"(C)  section  108  (relating  to  Income  from 
discharge  of  indebtedness),  and 

"(D)  section  111  (relating  to  recovery  of 
bad  debta,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts) . 

"(2)  Income  from  sources  outside  the 
UNITED  STATES,  ETC — Amounta  excludcd  from 
gross  Income  under — 


"(A)  sections  893  (relating  to  compen»- 
tion  of  employees  of  foreign  government!), 
911  (relating  to  earned  Income  from  gourcei 
without  the  United  States),  912  (relating to 
exemption  for  certain  allowances  recelyed 
from  the  United  States),  931  (relating to  1l- 
come  from  sources  within  possessions  of  tb« 
United  States),  and  943  (relating  to  exchj- 
slon  of  dividends  to  resldente  of  Pormotaor 
Hong  Kong),  and 

"(B)  any  treaty  of  the  United  States  (not- 
withstanding section  894,  relating  to  Income 
exempt  under  treaty) . 

"(3)  Social  security  and  railroad  rxtiu- 
MENT  BENEFITS. — Two-thlrds  of  all  amounti 
received  as  a  pension  or  annuity  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  tbe 
Raih-oad  Retirement  Acta  of  1935  or  1937. 

"(4)  Unemployment  benefits. — Amonnti 
received  from  a  State  or  a  political  luMl- 
vision  thereof,  or  from  the  United  Statet,  on 
account  of  unemployment. 

"(5)  Contributions  to  employees' tiusb, 
ETC. — Contributions,  described  in  sectloni 
403 ( b)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficlarlei 
under  certain  annuities).  404(a)  (relatlngto 
general  rule  for  deduction  for  contributlom 
of  an  employer  to  an  employees'  trust,  etc.), 
404(b)  (relating  to  method  of  contribuUcn 
etc..  having  the  effect  of  a  plan),  uA 
405(c)  (relating  to  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  bond  purchase  plans),  made  on  be- 
half  of  the  taxpayer  and  not  otherwlie 
included  In  gross  income,  but  only  to  tbe 
extent  that  the  taxpayer's  righta  to  or  *• 
rived  from  such  contributions  are  nonfor 
feltable  during  his  taxable  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  or  blj 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe  thw 
contingencies  which  are  not  substantlil 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  det«- 
mining    whether   an    employee's  rlghti  V* 
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fnrfritable.     This    paragraph    shall    not 

.fto  contributions  made  on  behalf  of  a 

'^^„r  who    is   an    employee    within    the 

^JZ  of  section  401(e)(1)     (relating  to 

2!Sloyed  individuals). 

./«»    SECOTTOS   or  THE   EMPLOYER  CORPOHA- 

i_-Amounta  excluded  from  Income  im- 
f  the  second  sentence  of  section  402(a)  (1) 
/  laSnK  to  general  rule  for  taxability  of 
iT^rlrlarv  of  exempt  trust)  or  the  second 
^wnce  of  section  402(a)(2)    (relating  to 

plUl  gal^  treatment  for  certain  dlstrlbu- 

tlMU)- 

^Y7)    EXERCISE  OF  CERTAIN  STOCK  OPTIONS. 

the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  share  of  stock 
toataxpayer  pvirsuant  to  his  exercise,  during 
"  taxable  year,  of  an  option  which  meete 
th«  lequlrementa  of  section  422(a)  (relating 
towneral  rule  for  qualified  stock  options), 
i3S(a)  (relating  to  general  rule  for  employee 
rtock  purchase  plans) ,  or  424(a)  (relating  to 
g^nl  rule  for  restricted  stock  options), 
r^amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  fair 
jMTket  value  of  the  share  so  transferred  over 
tbe  price  paid  under  such  option  for  such 

ibare. 

"(8)  Group-term  life  insurance. — 
counts  equal  to  the  cost  (determined  on 
tbe  basis  of  uniform  premiums,  computed 
on  the  basis  of  5-year  age  brackete,  under 
ngulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
bl»  delegate)  of  group-term  life  Insurance 
on  the  life  of  the  taxpayer  provided  for  part 
or  all  of  the  taxable  year  under  a  policy  (or 
policies)  carried  directly  oi'  Indirectly  by  the 
taxpayer's  employer    (or  employers). 

"(c)  Deductions  Denied. — For  ptirposes  of 
lubeectlon  (a),  adjusted  gross  Income  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
deductions  allowed  under — 

"(1)  Taxes  on  or  measured  by  net  in- 
come.—Sections  162  (relating  to  trade  or 
business  expenses),  164  (relating  to  a  deduc- 
tion for  taxes) .  and  212  (relating  to  expenses 
(or  the  production  of  Income) ,  for  any  State, 
local,  or  foreign  tax  on  or  measured  by  net 
income. 

"(2)  Circulation  expend irrtRES. — Section 
173  (relating  to  circulation  expenditures) . 

"(3)  AORicuLTimAL  EXPENDrruRBS. — Sections 
176  (relating  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures),  180  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  fertilizer,  ete.),  and  182  (re- 
lating to  expenditures  by  farmers  for  clear- 
ing land). 

"(4)  Natural  resources. — Sections  263(c) 
(relating  to  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells) , 
813  (relating  to  percentage  depletion),  615 
(relating  to  exploration  expenditures) ,  amd 
818  (relating  to  development  expenditures). 

"(5)  Self-employed  indivtouals. — Sections 
IM  (relating  to  deduction  for  contributions 
of  an  employer  to  an  employees'  trust,  ete.), 
and  406(c)  (relating  to  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  bond  purchase  plans),  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
(relating  to  self-employed  Individuals) . 

"(6)  CAPrrAL  gains. — Section  1202  (relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  capital  gains). 

"(d)  Deductions  Allowed. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a) ,  adjusted  gross  income  shall 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection 
(c))  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  Personal  exemptions. — The  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  section  151  (relating  to  al- 
lowance of  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions), other  than  the  additional  deductions 
for  age  and  blindness  allowed  by  subsec- 
tions (c)  ana  (d)  of  such  section. 

"(2)  Trade  and  business  expenses  of  em- 
ployees.— The  deductions  allowed  by  this 
chapter  (other  then  by  part  vn  of  subchap- 
ter B,  relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  which  are  attributable 
to  a  trade  or  business  which  conslste  of  the 
performance  of  services  by  the  taxpayer  as 
an  employee. 


"(3)  Expenses  for  production  of  in- 
come.— The  deductions  allowed  by  section 
212  (relating  to  expenses  for  production  of 
income ) . 

"(4)  Alimony,  etc,  payments. — The  de- 
ductions allowed  by  section  215  (relating  to 
alimony,  ete.,  payments). 

"(5)  Deductions  allocable  to  items  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  gross  income. — 
The  deductions  allcxiable  to  Items  required 
to  be  added  to  adjtasted  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (b),  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounte  would  be  allowed  as  deductions  but 
for  the  fact  that  such  Items  were  not  other- 
wise Included  in  gross  Income. 

"(e)  Items  Not  To  Be  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count More  Than  Once. — Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  permit  the  same  Item  to  be 
deducted  more  than  once  or  Included  In 
Income  more  than  once. 
"(f)    Cross-References. — 

"  ( 1 )  For  special  provisions  relating  to  con- 
tributions to  employees'  trusts,  etc.,  see  sec- 
tion 407. 

"(2)  For  special  provisions  relating  to 
stock  options,  see  section  425(1). 

"(3)   For    special    provisions    relating    to 
truste,  see  section  679. 
"Sec.  1394.  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Regulations  To  Prevent  AvoroANCE 
OF  Tax. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  In  order  that  the  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity of  any  taxpayer  who  makes  an  election 
under  section  1391,  before,  during,  and  after 
the  period  for  which  the  election  Is  effective, 
may  be  returned,  determined,  computed, 
assessed,  collected,  and  adjusted.  In  such 
manner  as  clearly  to  reflect  the  Income  tax 
liability  of  such  taxpayer  and  the  various 
factors  necessary  for  the  determination  of 
such  liability,  and  in  order  to  prevent  avoid- 
ance of  such  tax  liability.  Such  regulations 
may  provide  for  the  distribution,  apportion- 
ment, or  allocation  of  gross  Income,  exclu- 
sions, deductions,  credits,  allowances,  and 
items  described  in  section  1393  between  or 
among  a  taxpayer  who  has  made  an  election 
under  this  section  and  any  other  person  or 
persons.  A  taxpayer  who  makes  an  election 
under  section  1391  shall  be  considered  to 
have  consented  to  the  regulations  under  this 
section  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
such  election, 

"(b)  Certain  Provisions  Inapplicable. — 
For  any  taxable  year,  for  which  an  election 
under  section  1391  is  in  effect,  the  following 
provisions  shall  not  apply : 

"(1)  Section  72(n)(2)  (relating  to  limi- 
tation of  tax  in  case  pf  certain  distributions 
with  respect  to  contributions  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals) . 

"(2)  Section  170(b)  (5)  (relating  to  carry- 
over of  certain  excess  charitable  contribu- 
tions) . 

"(3)  Section  632  (relating  to  sale  of  oil  or 
gas  properties). 

"(4)  Section  673(b)  (relating  to  exception 
where  trust  Income  is  payable  to  charitable 
beneficiaries). 

"(5)  Section  1111  (relating  to  distribution 
of  stock  pursuant  to  order  enforcing  the 
antitrust  laws). 

"(6)  Section  1201(b)  (relating  to  alter- 
native tax  on  capital  gains) . 

"(7)  Section  1347  (relating  to  claims 
against  the  United  States,  ete.). 

"(c)  Adjustments  to  Basis. — Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  section  1016  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  to  basis)  and  not- 
withstanding any  election  made  under  this 
title,  proper  adjustment  In  respect  of  prop- 
erty shall,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  made  with 
respect  to  amoimte  described  In  section  1393. 

"(d)  Penalties  Applicable  to  Certain 
Distributions. — Section  72(m)(5)  (relating 
to  penalties  applicable  to  certain  amounte 
received  by  owner-employees)    shall  be  ap- 


plied as  if  this  subchapter  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(e)  Taxable  Income. — With  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  for  which  an  election  un- 
der section  1391  Is  In  effect,  the  term  'taxable 
income'  wherever  used  in  this  title  shall  be 
read  as  'simplified  taxable  Income',  unless 
the  context   otherwise  requires. 

"(f)  Certain  TRUSTS. — With  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  for  which  an  election  under 
section  1391  Is  In  effect — 

"(1)  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  665(b)  (relating  to  acctimulation 
distributions  of  truste,  etc.)  shall  not  apply, 

"(2)  section  666(a)  (relating  to  amount 
allocated  in  the  case  of  accumulation  dis- 
tribution) shall  apply  to  the  preceding  tax- 
able years  of  a  trust  described  in  section 
666(a)  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
such  section  which  would  (but  for  this  para- 
graph )  limit  Ite  application  to  the  5  preced- 
ing taxable  years,  and 

"(3)  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 668(a)  (relating  to  amounte  treated  as 
received   in   prior    taxable   years)    shall   not 

apply 

"(g)    Income  Averaging. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1302  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  so  chooses,  be  limited  to  an  amount 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Part  I  (relating  to  Income  averaging) 
of  Subchapter  Q,  provided  that — 

"(A)  The  income  of  a  year  for  which  an 
election  under  section  1391  is  in  effect  shall 
not  be  averaged  with  the  Income  of  a  year 
for  which  such  an  election  is  not  in  effect; 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  1302(e)(2) 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  base  period) ,  If 
an  election  under  section  1391  is  In  effect  for 
the  computation  year,  the  base  period  shall 
be  the  Immediately  preceding  taxable  years 
(not  in  excess  of  four)  for  which  an  election 
under  section  1391  was  in  effect;  and 

"(C)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Eligible  individuals. — ^For  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  an  election  under  section 
1391  is  In  effect  and  for  the  four  Immediately 
succeeding  taxable  years,  a  taxpayer  shall  not 
be  an  eligible  Individual  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1303  (relating  to  individuals  eli- 
gible for  income  averaging)  unless  he  con- 
sente.  at  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations,  to  the  regulations 
under  paragraph   (1)(C)    of  this  subsection. 

"(h)  Cross  Reference. — For  extension  of 
statute  of  limitations  In  certain  cases,  see 
sections  6501(k)    and  6511(d)(5)." 

(b)  Contributions  to  Employees'  Trusts, 
etc. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  pension,  profit-sharing, 
stock  bonus  plans,  ete.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  407  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  408.  Special  Rule  Relating  to  Con- 
tributions roR  Employees  Who 
Have  Elected  SiMPLrras)  Tax 
Method 

"(a)  In  General. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  an  employee  shall 
include  (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  In  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  contributions 
which  are — 

"(1)  descrtbed  in  sections  403(b),  404(a). 
404(b),  and  405(c), 

"(2)  made  on  his  behalf  in  any  taxable 
year  for  which  an  election  made  by  him  un- 
der section  1391  (relating  to  election  of  sim- 
plified tax)  is  in  effect,  and 

"(3)  not  previously  Included  in  his  gross 
income,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  his 
rights  to  or  derived  from  such  contributions 
become  nonforfeitable  during  the  taxable 
year.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations,  pre- 
scribe that  contingencies  which  are  not  sub- 
stantial shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in 
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CTboss  Rzfekxncz. — 

treatment  of  contributions  nonfor- 

when  made,  see  section  1393(b)  (5) ." 

(}lxricai.    amendment. — The    table    of 

for  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 

anjended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 


determining  whether  an  employee's  rights 
are  or  I  ecome  nonforeltable  during  the  taxa- 
ble yea 

"(b) 

"For 
feltable 

(2) 
sectloni 
I  Is 
the  following 

*Sxc.  4C|B.  Special  Rttle  Relating  to  Con- 
TRiBirnoNS  FOR  Employees  Who 
Have  Elected  Simplified  Tax 
Method." 
(c)  dsRTAiN  Stock  Options. — Section  425 
(relatlig  to  definitions  and  special  rules)  Is 
amende  cl  by  redesignating  subsection  ( J )  as 
subsec^on  (k)  and  inserting  after  subsec- 
tlie  following  new  subsection: 
Special  Rule  tor  Emplotees  Who 
ECTED  Under  Section  1391. — Section 
1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  option 
to  the  taxpayer  during  a  taxable  year 
an  election  by  him  under  section 
(relating  to  election  of  simplified  tax) 
efl  ect. 
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,  LCCUMTJLATING  TRUSTS. 

GENERAL. — Subpart  E  of  i>art  I  of 

J    of    chapter    1     (relating    to 

and  others  treated  as  substantial 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  following  new  section: 

Individual  Electing  Simplified  tax 

Method  Treated  as  Substantul 

Owner. 

General    Rule. — An    individual    for 

in  election  under  section  1391  (relat- 

jlectlon  of  simplified  tax)  is  in  effect 

taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  the 

f  any  portion  of  a  trust  in  resp>ect  of 

for  such  taxable  year,  there  may  be 

any  item  of  gross  Income  or  any 

to  be  added  to  adjusted  gross 

under  section   1993(b)    (relating  to 

to  adjusted  gross  income ) ,  If  such 

item  may  ultimately   vest   in 

Individual  or  his  estate  and  must  ulti- 

vest  in  such  Individual,  his  estate,  or 


-For  purposes  of  sub- 


Special  Rules  .- 
(a)— 

The  term  'appointees'  Includes  bene- 

deslgnated  in  the  trust  instrvunent, 

I,  persons  appointed  by  will,  and  per- 

take  In  default  of  an  appointment. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 

by   regulations   that   contingencies 

ire  not  substajitlal  shall  not  be  taken 

account. 


wio 


cl  lapter 
thereof 


Exception  Where  Grantor  or  Per- 
Than    Grantor    Is    Taxable. — 
(a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  grantor 
trust  Is  otherwise  treated  as  the  owner 
sections  671  to  677,  Inclusive,  or  if  a 
other  than  the  grantor  Is  otherwise 
as  the  owner  Tinder  section  678." 
[Clerical   amendment. — The   table   of 
for  subpart  E  of  pwirt  I  of  subchapter 
1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following : 
Individual  electing  simplified  tax 
method   treated   as   substantial 
owner." 
[ncome  Prom  an  Employment. — Para- 
(2)   of  section  232(g)    (relating  to  In- 
1  rom  employment)  of  the  Revenue  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "A  tax- 
nay  not  elect  under  this  paragraph  for 
year  for  which  an  election  by 
section  1391  (relating  to  election 
slmblifled  tax)  Is  In  effect." 

Statute  of  Limitations  Extended. — 

Limitations  on  assessment. — Section 

( relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 

c4uectlon)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 

(k)  as  subsection  (1)  and  by  In- 


U  xable 
u  ider 


serting  after  subsection  (J)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(k)  Taxpayers  Electing  Under  Section 
1391. — In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  attributa- 
ble to  the  applicaiton  of  regulations  under 
section  1394(ai  (relating  to  regulations  to 
prevent  avoidance  of  tax.  etc.),  such  defi- 
ciency may  be  assessed  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a 
deficiency  for  the  last  taxable  year  for  which 
the  election  by  the  taxpayer  under  section 
1391  (relating  to  election  of  simplified  tax) 
is  in  effect  may  be  assessed." 

(2 1  Limitations  on  credit  or  refund. — 
Section  651 1  ( d  I  ( relating  to  special  rules  ap- 
plicable to  income  taxes  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)    Speci.\l  period  of  LiMrrAXiONS  with 

respect  to  taxpayers  electing  under  SEC- 
TION 1391. — If  the  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
relates  to  an  overpayment  attributable  to  the 
application  of  regulations  under  section 
1394(ai  (relating  to  regulations  to  prevent 
avoidance  of  taxi,  in  lieu  of  the  3-year 
period  of  limitations  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a),  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of 
the  40th  month  following  the  end  of  last 
taxable  year  for  which  the  election  by  the 
taxpayer  under  section  1391  (relating  to  elec- 
tion of  simplified  taxi   is  in  effect." 

(g)  Nonseparabilitt  of  Provisions. — Not- 
withstanding section  7852iat  (relating  to 
separability  clau.'^et.  if  any  provision  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  .':ection,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid  on  constitutional 
grounds  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  no  force  or  effect,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  apply  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(h)   Technical  Amendments. 

( 1 )  The  table  of  subchapters  for  clTapter 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

'Subchapter  U.     Election  of  Simplified  Tax 
Method." 

(2)  Section  891  (relating  to  doubling  of 
rates  of  tax  on  citizens  and  corporations  of 
certain  foreign  countries)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  881"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "881.  and  1392". 

Sec.  3.  Increase  of  Limitation  on  Standard 
Deduction. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  141(a)  (re- 
lating to  standard  deduction)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  standard  deduction  shall  not  exceed 
S2,000,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  separate 
return  by  a  married  individual  the  standard 
deduction  shall  not  exceed  $1,000." 
Sec.  4.  Minimum  Standard  Deduction. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  141(c)  (relating 
to  minim  vim  standard  deduction )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  (A)  $300,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return 
of  a  husband  and  wife  under  section  6013, 

"(B)  $300,  in  the  case  of  a  return  of  an 
individual  who  is  not  married,  or 

"(C)  $150.  in  the  case  of  a  separate  return 
by  a  married  Individual." 
Sec.  5.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1964. 

The  statement  and  explanation  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  are  as 
follows : 

Number  of  Taxp.\yers  Likely  To  Be  Affected 
BY  Different  Features  of  Long  Bill  To- 
gether With  Probable  Effect  of  These 
Features  on  Revenues 
The  simplified  tax  system  I  proposed  last 
year  would  have  been   elected,  it  was  estl- 
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mated,  by  only  14,000  taxpayers  It  t,  - 
estimated  that  over  300,000  taxpayen  J!JI! 
elect  the  optional  rate  system  I  am  Dronr-T* 
and  that  their  tax  burden  would  beVJS^^ 
by  about  $225  million.  In  addition  it^ 
estimated  that  about  2.5  million  taj^lJ! 
would  benefit  from  the  proposed  InSl 
of  the  standard  deduction  ceiling  alone^ 
that  the  revenue  loss  attributable  to  tt* 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction  would  h! 
$210  million.  Finally  it  is  estimated  thTt 
11  million  taxpayers  would  benefit  from  to» 
increase  of  the  minimum  standard  deduction 
and  that  the  revenue  cost  would  be  $270  mil 
lion.  When  all  three  features  of  my  proposal 
are  combined,  the  total  tax  reduction  is  ertl 
mated  to  be  about  $700  million  and  it  tl 
estimated  that  about  13.8  million  taxpayer*-! 
28  percent  of  all  the  taxpayers — would  bene- 
fit directly.  (These  estimates  are  shown  in 
detail  in  tables  4  through  7.) 

These  estimates  of  losses  of  revenue  due 
to  the  Long  simplified  tax  plan  as  compiled 
for  me  by  the  Treasury  Department  are  nec- 
essarily very  much  on  the  high  side  became 
Treasury  officials  have  not  taken  into  account 
the  increased  flow  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  taxpayers  who  will  elect  the 
simplified  tax  plan  will  spend  more  time  earn- 
ing money  and  less  time  concocting  tax 
avoidance  arrangements,  some  of  which  art 
uneconomical  and  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and  all  of  which  cause  substantial  losses  in 
Government  revenue. 

Thus  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  out 
of  every  four  taxpayers  with  adjusted  groa 
incomes  of  $20,000  or  more  would  elect  the 
simplified  optional  rate  system — about  800,- 
000  taxpayers  in  all.  An  additional  114,000 
taxpayers  with  these  same  incomes  would 
elect  to  switch  to  the  standard  deduction 
because  of  the  higher  ceiling  in  lieu  of  item- 
izing their  deductions  (see  table  6). 

Among  the  middle-income  group — those 
with  incomes  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 — the 
optional  rate  system  would  benefit  very  few 
(only  about  10,000  taxpayers),  but  the  pro- 
posed Increase  In  the  limitation  on  the 
standard  deduction  would  aid  almost  550,- 
000  taxpayers,  or  11  percent  of  those  in  that 
income  range  who  now  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions, to  switch  to  the  simple  standard  de- 
duction. 

Taxpayers    with    Incomes    below    $10,000 
would    not    benefit   from    the    optional-rat* 
system  or  the  Increase  in  the  $1,000  limita- 
tion  on   the   standard   deduction  but  as  t 
result  of  the  proposed  $100  increase  in  ths 
minimum  standard  deduction,  about  1  mil- 
lion of  such  taxpayers  would  get  the  benefit 
of  simplification — about  300.000  would  switch 
from  Itemization  to  the  increased  minimum 
standard  deduction  and  700,000  others  would 
become  nontaxable   as   a  result  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  standard  deduction. 
In  total,  about  2  million  taxpayers  would 
benefit  from  simplification  by  giving  up  item- 
ization or  becoming  nontaxable.    Moreover, 
these  same  2  million  taxpayers  and  an  addi- 
tional 11.8  million  would  gain  In  terms  ol 
fairer  tax  treatment.     The  latter  group  in- 
cludes mostly  taxpayers  whose  Income  is  well 
below  $10,000  and  who  now  claim  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  or  the  10-percent 
standard    deduction.      It    also    Includes  U 
million    taxpayers    most    of   whose   Incoma 
are    between   $10,000   and   $20,000  and  who 
now  use   the  standard  deduction.     Tbis  !• 
the  group  that  Is  now  limited  by  the  $1,000 
ceiling  on  the  standard  deduction  and  do* 
not  therefore  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
ducting  the  full   10  percent  of  income  W 
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»»•  standard  deduction.    In  contrast, 
^ttngthe»«^  incomes  below   $10,000  who 


reasoning  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
wtth  incomes  oeiow   ipiu.uuv;  wuu     tlon   Is   Irrevocable  for   5  years.     Once   the 
»*''"*''  i^mdard  deduction  can  deduct  the      election  were  made,  the  taxpayer  would  fol- 
j^,ntheswi      ^^  ^^^^^  income.     My  pro-     low  the  simple  system  for  the  next  4  years 
^  10  perce  ^^^^   restriction   and     without  any  need  for  alternative  computa- 

— »1  would   aiie^*"'',^^  . _  „„  ^„  «,rt.      tions. 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  standard  de- 
duction, introduced  In  the  early  1940'8.  sim- 
plifies the  tax  system  for  more  than  25  mil- 
lion taxpayers;  yet  It,  too,  Is  elective  so  that 


.^     _ould   aiievitttc    wiio    --■ ..„7 

^  .Ti  taxpayers  with  Incomes  up  to  $20,- 

000  tue  full 


»JJ°*  t"fXbenefit  of  the  10  percent  stand 
**  wlrtnrtlon      Those   with   Incomes   over 
S,oSlSl  generally  ^nd  the  slmplifl^tax 


be  a  reasonable  alternative.    Thus 


should  be  long  enough  to  prevent  manipula- 
tion and  yet  short  enough  so  that  at  least 
some  taxpayers  would  be  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  get  the  benefit  of  favorable 
rates. 

In  certain  limited  circumstances  the  elec- 
tion could  terminate  In  less  than  5  years. 
Thus  the  election  would  terminate  If  the 
taxpayer  married  a  p>erson  who  had  not 
elected,  If  the  law  were  changed  so  that  the 
optional   method    became   substantially   less 


^tem  to  oe  a        ^^^gj.    ^^^^^   income,    wlU      the  taxpayer  each  year  must  make  two  com-      optional   method    became   substantially   le« 
^  t^payers,  j^jg   option   to   elect   a     putations  before  he  can  decide  upon  his  elec-      favorable  to  electing  taxpayers  as  a  group 

^  offered   »   ;*;        cvstem  tlon.    Nevertheless,  no  one  would  argue  that     or  if  the  taxpayer  went  into  bankruptcy  oi 


because  of  this  theoretical  double  computa- 
tion we  should  discard  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. 

It    should   be    noted,    however,    that    the 
standard  deduction  Is  effective  only  for  low- 


er 
became  disabled,  so  that  he  no  longer  re- 
ceived earned  Income.  Moreover,  the  tax- 
I>ayer  could  revoke  the  election  If  he  found 
it  desirable,  provided  he  recomputed  his  tax 
for  all  prior  years  covered  by  that  election 
(i.e.,  not  more  than  5  years)    as  if  he  had 


-j.tively  simple  tax  system 

't,  Stion  to  those  benefited  directly  by 

,  oroposal.  it  is  my  belief  that  all  tax- 
°«n.  Will  benefit  from  a  sounder,  fairer. 
S&pl"  tax  system  and  that  my  proposal 

represents  an  impor  a  system    I     er  Income  taxpayers  because  of  the  $1,000 

tlon.  AS  a  ^tuaeni  oi  imnressed  bv  the  celling.  Almost  every  high-Income  taxpayer  not  made  the  election  and  provided  he  paid 
b,Te  ^^*=°^jf^  "he  coinple™ty  of  our  tax  has  deductible  expenses  In  excess  of  $1,000.  such  recomputed  tax  plus  an  additional  tax 
SSe  ^particularly  with  regard  to  Indl- 
!Idu»U  in  upper-income  brackets.  The  dlf- 
!l«.nce  between  high-income  taxpayers  who 
Hn^nd  those  who  do  not  pay  high  effective 
«tes  of  tax  is  illustrated  in  table  8.  which 
rflmoares  the  type  of  high-Income  taxpayer 

iw^  wmiid    not    elect    the    simplified    tax 

.♦hr^  w  th  the  type  that  would.    Tables  9     Since    the    optional    method    would    extend 
J^lmuSi  11  illustrate  the  cases  of  taxpayers     relatively  greater  advantages  to  high-income      g^^^  ^^^  j^^j   ^^^^      Taxpayers   who  do 
SS  laree  incomes  who  have  succeeded  In     taxpayers,  they  would  be  required  to  forego      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^         ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  interest  would. 
Slnlne  tiielr  tax  liability  very  low.     In  some     not  only  Itemized  deductions  but  the  other  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  optional  program.    In 

S   Lese  taxpayers   have   paid   less   than     tax  advantaees  detailed  above.  .. . . »-.„„„„„„-„   . ,„^ 

1  percent  of  their  income  In  Federal  taxes. 
In  fact,  there  are  taxpayers  who  have  legally 
avoided  paying  any  taxes  at  all,  even  though 
their  gross  income  exceeded  a  million  dollars. 
Tables  9  through  11  also  show  the  situation 
of  other  taxpayers  with  similar  amounts  of 
income  who  pay  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  income  in  taxes  and  how  this  latter 


expenses 

Thus,  the  standard  deduction  is  rarely 
elected  by  high-income  taxpayers.  The  op- 
tional method  suggested  herein  would  give 
high-Income  taxpayers  an  option  somewhat 
similar  to  the  standard  deduction. 

Those  who  now  elect  the  standard  deduc- 
tion must  forego  only  itemized  deductions. 


of  5  percent  thereof  and  Interest  on  any 
deficiency.  In  such  case  he  would  be  given 
credit  for  any  tax  paid  under  the  election 
and  therefore  might  receive  a  refund. 

TAX-EXEMPT  INTEREST 

A  taxpayer  who  elects  the  optional  pro- 
gram will  be  required  to  agree  to  Include 
In  Income  presently  tax-exempt  Interest  on 


tax  advantages  detailed  above. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TAXPAYER  MORALE 

The  present  high  rates,  combined  with  the 
use  of  tax-avoidance  devices  by  many  very 
wealthy  taxpayers,  have  led  many  taxpayers 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  tax  system  Is 
confiscatory  and  unfair.  Others,  seeing  the 
preferential  treatment  accorded  certain  types 

of  Income,  have  deluged  Congress  with  pleas 

^up  of  taxpayers  would  benefit  from  my     for  special  treatment  in  their  own  situation, 
proposal.  In  the  light  of  the  present  high  rates  and 

Under  the  simplified  tax  system  I  am  pro-  the  unequal  treatment  of  taxpayers  with 
posing  today,  the  maximum  rate  would  be  similar  amounts  of  Income  pointed  out  above, 
50  percent,  and  lower  rates  would  be  appll-      these  pleas  have  been  hard  to  resist,  and  the 


cable  to  the  first  $100,000  of  income  In  the 
case  of  a  married  taxpayer.  Nevertheless, 
It  is  estimated  that  about  75  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  over  $20,000  would 
not  find  the  simplified  system  advantageous 
despite  its  lower  rates.  In  fact  almost  60 
percent  of  taxpayers  with  Incomes  over 
$50,000  would  find  the  present  system  more 
advantageous  and  would  not  elect  the  sim- 
plified system.  (See  table  6.)  These  figures 
point  up  clearly,  I  believe,  that  most  high- 
income  taxpayers  find  ways  to  avoid  the  Im- 
pact of  the  present  high  tax  rates.  The  dif- 
ference between  such  high-income  taxpayers 
and  those  who  do  pay  high  effective  rates  of 
tax  Lb  illustrated  In  table  13,  which  com- 
pares the  type  of  high-income  taxpayer  who 
would  not  elect  the  simplified  tax  method 
with  the  type  that  would. 


ADcmoNAL  Reasons  for  Optional  Proposal 
AND  Technical  Explanation  op  Certain 
Aspects 

simplification  and  equity 
One  principal  reason  for  my  proposal  is 
that  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  tax  law. 
I  recognize,  of  course,  that  my  amendm'"nt 
will  not  mean  immediate  simplification  for 
many  taxpayers.  However,  if  It  proves  suc- 
cessful with  respect  to  the  group  to  which 
It  applies,  we  will  be  able  to  extend  its  prin- 
ciples to  even  more  taxpayers.  In  any  event, 
It  would  reverse  the  trend  to  an  ever-increas- 
ing complexity  and  show  our  determination 
to  achieve  simplification.  It  may  be  objected 
that,  even  for  the  group  affected,  the  program 
is  not  a  simplification  because  taxpayers 
would  have  to  compare  their  tax  under  the 
present  system  with  the  tax  under  the  op- 
tional program  before  deciding  whether  to 
elect.  Thus  two  computations  of  tax  would 
be  required  where  one  suffices  today.     This 


categories  of  Income  given  favored  treat- 
ment have  expanded.  Still  other  taxpayers. 
In  a  silent  protest  against  what  they  conceive 
to  be  an  unfair  system,  have  resorted  to  sharp 
practices  and  tax  evasion. 

The  reduction  of  rates  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  will  do  much  to  alleviate  these 
problems,  but  we  can  and  should  do  more. 
My  proposal  would  make  it  clear  that  in 
no  case  need  a  taxpayer  pay  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  his  Income  in  Federal  Income 
taxes.  Thus,  claims  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  senior  partner  or  that  the  tax- 
rate  schedule  is  confiscatory  would  be  stifled 
and  their  effect  on  taxpayers'  morale  elimi- 
nated. Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  tax-avoidance  devices, 
discussed  above,  would  reduce  the  feeling 
among  many  taxpayers  that  the  tax  system 
is  Inequitable  and  would  minimize  the  need 
for,  and  consequently  the  Incidence  of,  pleas 
to  extend  preferential  treatment  to  new 
categories  of  Income. 

the  5 -year  election 

An  election  to  pay  tax  under  the  optional 
program  will  generally  be  irrevocable  for  5 
years.  If  the  election  could  be  changed  every 
year  without  penalty,  it  could  be  abused  by 
taxpayers  electing  in  alternate  years  and 
bunching  their  deductions,  tax-exempt  in- 
terest, and  so  forth,  in  years  when  they  do  not 
elect.  Thus,  they  would  get  the  benefit  both 
of  the  present  tax  system  with  its  provisions 
favoring  certain  types  of  income  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  optional  method  with  Its  low, 
effective  rates.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
election  were  made  effective  for  all  time  or  for 
a  very  long  period  of  time,  very  few  tax- 
payers would  elect  because  they  would  be  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  for  so  long  into 
the  future  when  their  circumstances  might 
very  well  change.    A  5-year  election,  however. 


view  of  the  number  of  taxpayers  Involved, 
the  program  should  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  municipal  bond  market. 

mineral  income 
A  taxpayer  electing  under  the  optional 
program  would  be  allowed  cost  depletion  but 
not  percentage  depletion  on  mineral  income. 
Thus,  he  could  recover  his  cost  In  the  min- 
eral property  but  not  anything  In  excess 
thereof.  In  addition,  taxpayers  who  elect 
would  be  required  to  capitalize  their  intan- 
gible drilling  costs  rather  than  deduct  them 
as  they  may  do  today,  In  many  cases  against 
other  ordinary  income. 

PENSION     and     profit-sharing     PLAN 

contributions 

Under  present  law  an  employee  is  not  tax- 
able when  his  employer  makes  contributions 
on  his  behalf  under  a  qualified  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plan.  The  employee  Is  taxed, 
however,  when  the  plan  distributes  his  ben- 
efits to  him.  An  employee  who  elects  the 
optional  method  would  be  required  to  In- 
clude such  contributions  In  Income  when 
made — provided  his  rights  under  the  plan 
are  then  nonforfeitable — ^but  he  would  not 
be  taxable  on  distributions  from  the  plan  to 
the  extent  of  contributions  previously  In- 
cluded In  his  Income. 

In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  Individual 
who  elects  the  optional  method,  no  deduc- 
tion would  be  allowed  for  contributions  for 
his  own  benefit  under  an  H.R.  10  pension 
plan,  and,  to  that  extent,  he  would  not  be 
taxable  on  distributions  by  the  plan. 

deductions 

Under  present  law  taxpayers  are  allowed 
two  different  types  of  deductions. 

First,  adjusted  gross  Income  deductions. 
In  computing  adjusted  gross  Income,  all  tax- 
payers may  deduct  trade  and  business  ex- 
penses. 50  percent  of  net  long-term  capital 
gains,  up  to  $1,000  of  net  capital  losses,  ex- 
penses attributable  to  rental  property,  de- 
preciation and  depletion  in  the  case  of  trust 
beneficiaries,  and  contributions  to  self- 
emploved  Individuals'  pension  plans — HJl. 
10.  In  the  case  of  employees  only  reim- 
bursed expenses  and  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation and  travel  away  from  home  may  be 
deducted  from  gross  Income  as  huslness 
expenses. 

Second,  taxable  Income  deductions.  In 
computing   taxable    Income,   taxpayers   may 
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tuces. 


from  adjiuted  gross  Income  personal 
lona  and  may  elect  to  deduct  either 
8t4ndard  deduction  or  the  Itemized  de- 
allowed  by  the  code  for  expenses 
are  not  deductible  In  computing  ad- 
g^oes  income — principally,  State  and 
Interest  paid,  charitable  contrl- 
medlcal  expenses,  casualty  losses, 
,  Investment  expenses,  and  employee 
e^enses. 

electing   the   optional   method 

be  allowed   only  the   adjusted   gross 

deductions,  with  modifications  dis- 

below.     They  would  not  be  allowed 

takable  Income  deductions,  either  Item- 

d  sductlons  or  the  standard  deduction. 

apdltlon  to  adjusted  gross  Income  de- 

,  taxpayers  who  elect  the  simplified 

method  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  all 


deduct 

ezemp 

the 

ductiofis 

which 

jii8t«d 

local 

butlonfa 

allmoE  y 

buslne  is 

Taxijayers 
would 
Income 
cussed 
any 
Ized 

In 
ductlotiE 
tax 


Table  1. — Optional  rate  schedules  under  iht  Long  propo^^nl  and  l'j6.')  rate  schedules  under  present  law 

Schedule  I.  Long  Proposal  :  (A)  Single  Taxpayers  Who  Do  Not  Qualify  for  Rates  in  Schedules  II  and  III  and   (B)  Married  Persons  Filing  Septnt* 

Kpturns 


iQti 


over  $10  000  P'nter  0  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  0. 

hnt  not  over  ii4  dob  - Enter  $2,000  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

but  not  over  $18  000 " I  Enter  $3,000  plus  30  percent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 

Ill*  «¥i  hilt  not  nvPT  *32'ooo"" I  Enter  $4,200  plus  35  percent  of  excess  Over  $18,000, 

mi  hnt  not  ovM- SSO'OOO "  Enter  $9,100  plus  40  percent  Of  excess  over  $32,000. 

uuu  cm  noi  °^^*^'"^------  ;;;;-;  ;;;-;;-;--;--;:;;;;■-:::::;;;- Enter  $16,300  plus  so  percent  of  excess  over  $50,000. 


OvwO 
Oyer  $11000 
Over  HioOO 
Over 
OverSX 
OverlH 


OverO 
Over  $2 
Over  $2  1, 
Over  $3  i, 
Over  $6  1 
Over 


1  ut  not  over  $20  000  - Enter  0  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  0. 

000  but  not  over  $28^606." ..".-... .-.-I--- - *  Enter  $4,000  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over  .$20,000 


$110, 


Over  0 

Over 

Over  $1> 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 


$1 1. 


$11, 
$2  1, 
$2! 
$3!, 

'$3) 

■«), 
Wl, 
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Investment  expenses,  expenses  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Income,  employee  business  ex- 
penses, and  alimony.  They  would  also  be 
allowed  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions— except  the  additional  personal  ex- 
emptions for  old  age  and  blindness.  Electing 
taxpayers  would  not,  however,  be  allowed  de- 
ductions with  respect  to  net  long-term  capi- 
tal gains,  percentage  depletion,  intangible 
drilling  expenses,  or  H.R.  10  pension  con- 
tributions. 

MISCBXLANEOUS    ADJUSTMENTS 

Taxpayers  who  elect  the  optional  method 
would  be  required  to  Include  in  income  some 
other  presently  tax-free  types  of  income,  such 
as  two-thirds  of  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  (The  remaining  third 
of  these  benefits   will   continue   to    be   tax- 


free  so  that  taxpayers  may  recover  thUr 
ready  taxed  contributions  to  the  bencd^ 
tems.)     In  addition,  there  would  be  IncluAM 
in  the  Income  of  electing  taxpayers  the  Om 
$200  of   dividends  now  excluded,  pres^* 
exempt  foreign-source  Income,  sick  p«iM 
trust  Income  accumulated  for  their  benefltl 
or  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  their  heta 
or  their  appointees.     Such  taxpayers  woSd 
not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  diJi 
dend  credit  (eliminated  for  1965  and  suhtL 
quent  years  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964)  <» 
the  retirement  Income  credit.    Electing  tax 
payers  would  be  allowed  the  benefits  of  thi 
income-averaging  provisions,  but  these  pro- 
years  during  which  an  election  is  in  effect 
visions  would  be  modified  so  that  Income  tat 
could  not  be  averaged  with  Income  for  othtr 
years. 


If  the  amount  of  simplified  ta.xable  income  '  is — 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


Schedule  II.  Long  proposal:  (A)  Married  Taxpa>ers  Filing  Joint  Returns  and  (B)  Certain  Widows  and  Widowers 


If  the  amount  of  simplified  taxable  income  '  is- 


Then  as  tax  before  credit— 


,000  but  not  over  $36,000. 

000  but  not  over  $64,000. . 
,000  but  not  over  $100,000. 

,000 


Enter  $6,000  plus  30  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000, 
Enter  $8,400  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $18,200  plus  40  percent  of  excess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $32,600  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 


Schedule  HI.  Long  Proposal:  Unmarried  (or  Legally  Separated!  Taxpayers  Who  Qualify  as  Head  of  Household 


If  the  amount  of  simplified  taxable  income  '  is — 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


lut  not  over  $10,000 

,000  but  not  over  $14,000... 

000  but  not  over  $18,000. . . 
,000  but  not  over  $20,000. . . 
,000  but  not  over  $28,000. . . 

000  but  not  over  $32.000. . . 
1,000  but  not  over  $36,000.  - . 

000  but  not  over  $50,000. . . 
,000  but  not  over  $64,000. . . 

000  but  not  over  $100.000. . 
000  but  not  over  $150,000. 


SIX) 


Enter  0  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  0. 
Enter  $2,000  plus  22,5  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 
Enter  $2,900  plus  2.')  percent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
Enter  $3,900  plus  27.5  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000, 
Enter  $4,450  plus  30  |)ercent  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
Enter  $6,850  plus  32.5  p<'rcent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  $8,150  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000, 
Enter  $9,550  plus  37.5  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $14,800  plus  42.5  percent  of  excess  over  $50,000. 
Enter  $20.7.')0  plus  45  (jercent  of  excess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $36,950  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 


Schedu  e  IV.  1965  Rates  Under  Present  Law:  (A)  Single  Taxpayers  Who  Do  Not  (Qualify  for  Rates  in  .Schedules  V  and  VI  and  (B)  Married  Persons  Filing  Separate  Retum 


If  the  amount  of  taxable  income  '  is- 


Then  as  tax  l)efore  credit— 


OverO  mt  not  over  $500 

Over  $!  »  but  not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1 ,000  but  not  over  $1,500 

Over  $1 ,500  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  %  ,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

Over  p  ,000  but  not  over  $6,000 

Over  $(  ,000  but  not  over  $8,000 

Over  $t  ,000  but  not  over  $10,000 

Over  $1  B.OOO  but  not  over  $12,000 

Over  $]  2.000  but  not  over  $14,000 

Over  $1  4,000  bat  not  over  $16,000 

Over  $]  9,000  bat  not  over  $18,000 

Over  S1  3.000  but  not  over  $20,000 

Over  S  B.OOO  but  not  over  $22,000 

Over  S:  2,000  but  not  over  $26,000 

Over  t  6,000  but  not  over  $32,000 

Over  $:  2,000  but  not  over  $38,000 

Over  $:  8,000  but  not  over  $44.000 

Over  $>  4,000  but  not  over  $50,000 

Over  %i  0,000  hut  not  over  $60,000 

Over  $(  0,000  but  not  over  $70.000 

Over  S  0,000  but  not  over  $80,000 

Over  t  0,000  but  not  over  $90,000 

Over  t  0.000  but  not  over  $100,000 . . . 
Over  $|00,000 - 


Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 
Enter 


0  plus  14  percent  of  excess  over  0, 
$70  plus  15  percent  of  excess  over  $500. 
$145  plus  16  percent  of  e.xcess  over  $1,000. 
$225  plus  17  percent  of  excess  over  $l,,'i00. 
$310  plus  19  percent  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$690  plus  22  percent  of  exce.ss  over  $4,000. 
$1,130  plus  25  ;)ercent  of  excels  over  $6,000. 
$1,630  plus  28  percent  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,190  plus  32  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000. 
$2.*i30  plus  36  percent  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$3.5.50  plus  39  percent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
$4.3,30  plus  42  i)ercent 'of  excess  over  $16,000. 
$5,170  plus  45  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
$6,070  plus  48  percent  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
$7,030  plus  ."iO  percent  of  excess  over  $22,000. 
$9,030  plus  53  percent  of  excess  over  $26,000, 
$12,210,  plus  5,5  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
$15,510,  plus  58  percent  of  excess  over  $38,000. 
$18,990.  plus  60  percent  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
$22,590,  plus  62  percent  of  excess  over  $50,000. 
$28,790,  plus  64  percent  of  excess  over  $60,000. 
$35,190.  plus  66  percent  of  excess  over  $70,000, 
$41,790,  plus  68  percent  of  excess  over  $80,000. 
$48,590.  plus  69  percent  of  excess  over  $90,000. 
$66,490,  plus  70  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 
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T4BLE  \.— Optional  rate  schedules  under  the  Long  proposal  and  1965  rate  schedules  under  present  ia«— Continued 

Schedule  V.  1965  Rates  Under  Present  Law:  (A)  Married  Taxpayers  Filing  Joint  Returns  and  (B)  Certain  Widows  and  Widowers 


If  the  amount  of  taxable  income  >  is— 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


Enter  0  plus  14  percent  of  excess  over  0. 


_.hntnot  over  $1,000-.-.- Enter  $140  plus  15  percent  of  excess  over  $1,000 

22 II W)  but  not  over  $2,000 |  F^ter  '  '  -^  — 

«*S'000  but  not  over  $3,000 
^S'mO  but  not  over  $4,000 
SSSoOObut  not  over  $8,000 
OW'IrSXhiit  not  over  $12,000. .. 


XliSoOObutnotove  . 
^S  but  not  over  $16,000-- 
^ tijlOO  but  not  over  $20,000. - 
^SSpbut  not  over  $24,000. 
0;2  C4  000  "ut  not  over  $28,000 - 
H^OOObut  not  over  $32,000. 
^  ^000  but  not  over  »6,000 - 
n  ^000  but  no  over  $40,000. 
^  MO  000  but  not  over  $44,000- 
H»M  000  but  not  over  $52,000. 


n«4000  but  not  over  $76,000 

g;SK  but  not  over  $8W)«h 

nkoOO  but  not  over  $l00m-.- 
H  $100,000  but  not  over  $M,000 

H  120.000  but  no   over  |  *O.OO0-.- 
A— »l40000but  not  over  $160,000 

nKoOO  but  not  over  $180,000 

Ot»»I»00O  but  not  over  $200,000 

OTW»20O,OOO 


Enter  $290  plus  16  percent  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
Enter  $4.50  plus  17  percent  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
Enter  $6'20,  plus  19  percent  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
Enter  $1,380  plus  22  percent  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
Enter  $2,260  plus  25  i)ercent  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
Enter  $3,260  plus  28  percent  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
Enter  $4,380  plus  32  percent  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
Enter  $5,660  plus  36  percent  of  excess  over  $24,000. 
Enter  $7,100  plus  39  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  $8,660  plus  42  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
Enter  $10,340  plus  45  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $12,140  plus  48  percent  of  excess  over  $40,000. 
Enter  $14,060  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
Enter  $18,060  plus  53  percent  of  excess  over  $52,000. 
Enter  $24,420  plus  55  percent  of  excess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $31,020  plus  58  percent  of  excess  over  t76,000. 
Enter  $37,980  plus  60  percent  of  excess  over  $88,000. 
Enter  $45,180  plus  62  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 
Enter  $57,580  plus  64  percent  of  excess  over  $120,000. 
Enter  $70,380  plus  66  percent  of  excess  over  $140,000. 
Enter  $83,580  plus  68  percent  of  excess  over  $160,000. 
Enter  $97,180  plus  69  percent  of  excess  over  $180,000. 
Enter  $110,980  plus  70  percent  of  excess  over  $200,000. 


1965  Rates  Under  Present  Law:  Unmarried  (or  Legally  Separated)  Taxpayers  Who  Qualify  as  Head  of  Household 


If  the  amount  of  taxable  income  '  Is- 


Then  as  tax  before  credit- 


OrtfO  but  not  over  Sl.«^„------ 

Owr  Jl,nOO  but  not  over  $2.000.. . 


0«r  jiioOObui  not  over  $4,000- 
0«r  M  000  but  not  over  $6,000... 
om  $6 000  but  not  over  $8.000.. - 
HfeMO  but  not  over  $10,00fL. 
Owr  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000. 
Owr  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000- 
Owr  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000. 
Owr  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000. 
0«r  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000. 
OtM  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000. 
Owr  $22,000  but  not  over  $24,000. 
Om  $24  OOO  but  not  over  $26,000. 
Owr  $26,000  but  not  over  $28,000. 
Ovpr  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,000. 
Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $.36,000 
Over  J36.000  but  not  over  $38,000. 
Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000 
Owr  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000 


Enter  0  plus  14  percent  of  excess  over  0. 
Enter  $140  plus  16  percent  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
Enter  $300  plus  18  percent  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
Enter  $660  plus  20  percent  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
Enter  $1,060  plus  22  percent  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
Enter  $1,500  plus  25  percent  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
Enter  $2,000  plus  27  percent  of  excess  over  $10,000, 
Enter  $2,540  plus  31  percent  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
Enter  $3,160  plus  32  percent  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
'  Enter  $3,800  plus  35  percent  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
Enter  $4,.500  plus  36  percent  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
Enter  $5,220  plus  40  percent  of  excess  over  $20,000, 
Enter  $6,020  plus  41  percent  of  excess  over  $22,000. 
Enter  $6,840  plus  43  percent  of  excess  over  $24,000. 
Enter  $7,700  pins  45  percent  of  excess  over  $26,000. 
Enter  $8,600  plus  46  percent  of  excess  over  $28,000. 
Enter  $10,440  plus  48  percent  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
Enter  $12,360  plus  50  percent  of  excess  over  $36,000. 
Enter  $13,360  plus  52  percent  of  excess  over  $38,000. 
Enter  $14,400  plus  53  percent  of  excess  over  $40,000. 
Enter  $16,520  plus  55  percent  of  excess  over  $44,000. 


Over  $44!onO  but  not  over  $50,000 - '"""""''-'"I^".."    Enter  $19!820  plus  56  percent  of  excess  over  $50,000. 


Over  W.nOO  but  not  over  $.52,000 

Ovtr  $52,000  but  not  over  $64.000 

Owr  $64,000  hut  not  over  $70,000 

Over  J70,000  but  not  over  $76,000 

Ovtr  $76,000  but  not  over  $80,000 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $88,000 

Ow  $88,000  but  not  over  $100,000. . . 
Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000.  . 
Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140,000.. 
Ow  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000.  - 
Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $180,000-  - 
Ow  $180,000 


Enter  $20,940  plus  58  percent  of  excess  over  $52,000. 
Enter  $27,900  plus  59  percent  of  excess  over  $64,000. 
Enter  $31,440  plus  61  percent  of  excess  over  $70,000. 
Enter  $35,100  plus  62  percent  of  excess  over  $76,000. 
Enter  $37,580  plus  63  percent  of  excess  over  $80,000. 
Enter  $42,620  plus  64  percent  of  excess  over  $88,000. 
Enter  $.50,300  plus  66  percent  of  excess  over  $100,000. 
Enter  $63,500  plus  67  percent  of  excess  over  $120,000. 
Enter  $76,900  plus  68  percent  of  excess  over  $140,000. 
Enter  $90,500  plus  69  percent  of  excess  over  $160,000. 
Enter  $104,300  plus  70  percent  of  excess  over  $180,000. 


Simplified  taxable  Income  includes  certain 
"^  — items. 


Table  2. — Capital  gains,  by  income  levels 


Returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  of— 


$200,000  and  over. 
$100,000  and  over. 
$50,000  and  over  . 
$10,000  and  over  . 
Less  than  $5,000 


Comprise  this  percentage  of  all  taxpayers— 


0.0096  of  1  percent. 
0,04  of  1  percent- -- 

0.2  of  1  percent 

8.7  percent 

57.8  p)ercent. 


But  receive 
this  percent- 
age of  all 
capital  gains 


16 
24 
36 
69 
17 


PublLshed  in  Senate  Finance  Committee's  Report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  Jan.  28,  1964,  p.  162. 

'  taxpayers  unth  low,  medium,  and  high  proportions  of  capital  gains 


Table  :i.— Effective  tax  rates  under  present  law  {1965  rates)  for  high-income 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Tax  as  percent 
1       of  total 
income  ' 


High  proportion  of  capital  gains: 

$120,000 

$170,000.... -.- 

$300,000 

$700,000 - -.- 

$2,000,000 -- - 

Medium  proportion  of  capital  gains: 

$120.000 

$170,000 

$300,000 


Adjusted  gross  Income 


Tax  as  percent 
of  total 
income  • 


Medium  proportion  of  capital  gains— Continued 

$700,000-... - — 

$2.000.000 - -- - 

Low  proportion  of  capital  gains: 

$120.000 - - - 

$170,000 - - -- 

$300,000 - 

$700,000 -. - - 

$2,000,000... - - 


25.4 
2&0 

34.9 
37.2 
41.6 
40.6 
46.4 


'  Total  income  Is  adjusted  gross  Income  plus  capital  gains  excludable  from  adjusted  gross  income. 


I.i 


236(2 


Under 
$10,000 
$20,000 
$fiO,000 


5,  785, 000,  000 


0  $50,000 

ind  over 


Total. 


and 
Tab 


TOP^*!  ''OuW  provide  an  optional  rate  schedule,  extend  the  standarrl  .Ifku  tion  ciilint;  to  .*2,00(»,  and  rais«'  tli.'  niinimuni  standard  deduction  to  $400  and 


eac  1 


iE 


0  to  $10  XX) 

$10,000 

$20,000 

$50,000 

$100,000 


T  >tal. 


Bemflting  only  from  the  increased  standard  deduction  ceiling  of  $2, 0(H). 
'Beuflting  only  from  raising  minimum  standard  deduction  to  $4*W  ati'l  ihn.'i  foe 
spouse  apd  each  dependent.    About  700,000  returns  would  become  noutaialiU" 


Tabu 


AQ  retui  OS 


$10 
$20 
$50 


Tctal 


Itemized 


$10 
$20 
$50 


Total 


>  At  calendar 
t 


Under  10|000 

laoooto 

20,000  to 
60,000 


Ian  I 
To  al 


'At 
•Also 
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Table  4. — Revenue  effect  of  Long  proposal  ' 


October 


AOIcla^s 


4.  730,  ax),  000 


39,  420,  000, 000 


^^^ 


-1*0. 000.  oS 
-15O,(M0,(ttl 

-705.000,(|(« 
SlOO  for  jpflp^ 


b.^Numher  of  tax  returns  benefiting  and  revenue  loss  from  the  increased  standard  deduction  ceiling  of  $2,000   increased  m'   ■ 

standard  deduction,  or  optional  feature  of  the  Long  proposal  '        '  '"twtmum 

[Number  of  returns  In  thou.^an■is  md  .lolhir  iiiiiniint  in  millions) 


AQI  class 


Ii\crease(l  ceiling 


Increased  minimum 
standard  dc<luction 


Option 


l|    NunibtT  of        RcvciiUf        .Vunili.rof        Revenue        Number  of 
return.^  '  loss  returns »  loss  returns 


$20,000.- 

$50,000- 

$100,000. 

and  over.. 


/ 


7& 


!  1 , 1  iO(  I 


(') 


rl4o 

65 

5 


,  4.^." 


rio 


11,000 


3  r.rss  than  *.',."«:), OKI. 
'  I.fSs  than  500. 


/ 


6. — Number  of  returns  benefiting  from  the  increased  standard  deduction  ceiling  of  $2,000,  increased  minimum  standard  deduction 

or  optional  feature  of  the  Long  proposal 


(N'unii'<'r  in  thousand.^] 


Adjusted  gross  income  class  (thousand) 


[  N'uinlHT 
of  ta\a!ilf 
returns  ' 

present  law 


only  frdin  I't-ihiiK 

ilKTlMSC 


XuinlKT  U'lipfiting 

only  from  iniTPascd 

niininnun  .■standard 

di'iiuction  2 


Undfcr$10.... 

$20 

$50 

over. 


t)! 
t)! 
sad  I 


41.  621 

6,709 

1,042 

152 


Tctal- 


Standarc  deduction: 

Und  T  $10 

$10  t )  $20.... 
$20  t )  $50. 
$50  etid  over. 


49,  524 


Number 


27 

2,305 

152 

1 

2.485 


Perctrit 


0.  1 
34.4 

14.  6 


NuiuUt 


11. (XX) 


Percent 


Numl)er  choosing  the 
option 


Total  Long  proposal 


Numljer 


26.4 


11.  (XK) 


22  2 


23.327 

1.762 

98 

4 


1,757 

38 

1 


.1 

99.7 

38.8 
25. 1 1 


10.700 


10 

240 

63 


313 


Percent 


0.1 
23.0 
41.4 


.6 


4.5.9    . 

I 


5 

60 

3 


.3 
61.2 
75.0 


Number 


Percent 


11,027 

2,315 

392 

64 


13,798 


2g,S 
3ii 
37,6 
411 


27,  J 


10.725 
1.762 


m 
loao 
loao 
4  I        loao 


25.191 


1.821 


7.2  ! 


10.700 


42.5 


68 


.3 


12.589 


m 


deductions: 

Und^r  $10 

$20 

$50 

over 


t> 
t> 

aid( 


18.294 

4,947 

944 

148 


2 
,548 
114 


(') 


300 


U.  1 
12.1 


1.6 


(') 


24,333  ' 


dfA 


3(X) 


1.2 


5 

180 

60 


.1 
19.1 
40.5 


302 

L7 

553 

IL2 

294 

3L1 

60 

K.I 

245 


1.0 


1.209 


S.0 


year  1963  levels  of  income. 
Includes  700,000  returns  which  would  become  nontaxable. 


I 


'  Less  than  n  i),'  [)ercent. 
*  I.os^  than  5*.Kl. 


Table  7. — Xumher  of  returns  benefiting  from  simplification 

[N'liTuber  in  thousands] 


Adjusted  gross  Income  class 


Number  of 

taxable 

returns, 

present 

law  ' 


20,000. 

i0,000. 

over. 


41 

621 

6 

709 

1 

042 

152 

49.  524 


Number  benofitin!?  from 
ceiling  in(TtM,-~e 

Number  benefitinp  from 
moreasocl  minimum 
standard  deduction  2 

.Nun)ber  benefiting 
from  option 

Total,  Long  proposal 

.Vuniber 

Percent 
of  class 

Number 

Percent 
of  class 

.Number        Percent 
of  class 

Number 

Percent 
of  class 

o 

H.  2 

10.9 

J3(X) 

0.7 

»302 

a7 

,54s 

10 

240 

63 

0.1 
23.0 
41.4 

558                 8-J 

114 

3.54 
63 

34.0 

!           (<) 

414 

e/H 

1  3 

'300 

.6 

313 

.6 

J  1,277 

U 

ca  endar 


7», 


year  1963  levels  of  Income. 
1,000  would  become  nontaxable. 


'  Less  than  0.0.5  i")ercent. 
*  Less  than  .500. 
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Table  8. — Example  of  tax  disparity  of  actual  taxpayers  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


23663 


I  In(Judes  net  short-term  gain  of  $10,579. 

Table  9. — Example  of  tax  disparity  of  actiial  taxpayers  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


Present  law  (1965  ratas) 


Item 


Case  A 


Case  B 


Ca.se  B 

using  Long 

option 


Wages  and  salaries 

Dividends 

Interest ;-- 

Capital  gains  (100  percent). 
Other  income  (net).-- 


Income. 


$178. 334 

80  232 

68.229 

503 


327.  298 


Wag!!?  and  salaries. -- 

Dividends  less  exclusion.. 

Inter(3st --- 

Capita'  gains  (.5(i  percent) - 
Other  income  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  income - 


178, 184 

80.232 

34,906 

503 


$79,  802 
302. 903 

$79. 802 
302,903 

418 

418 

1 

383. 123 

383. 123 

79.802 
302.803 

209 



293,825 


382, 814 


Item 

Present  law  (1965  rates) 

Case  B 
using  Long 

Case  A 

CaseB 

option 

T^TCfTTintions                             - 

$600 
259,  959 

$3,600 
6.199 

$3,600 

Deductions 

2,338 

2  758 

)233i530 

2,012 

326 

2,660 

Ta\8S                                  

other . 

21,331 

1,201 

Tax 

12,906 

232,048 

172, 361 

TflT  fu?  nprornt  nf  inromp                     

3.9 

60.6 

45 

I  Includes  a  large  amount  of  State  income  tax  attributable  to  capital  gains  in  previous  year. 

Table   10.— Example  of  tax  disparity  of  actual  taxpayers  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


Item 


Present  law  (1965  rates) 


Case  A 


CaseB 


CaseB 

using  Long 

option 


Wages  and  salaries 

Dividends. --. 

Interest 

Capital  gains  f  100  percent). 
Other  income  (net) 


Income. 


$20,000 

76,318 

206 

1, 210,  426 

-22,283 


$201,916 

34,994 

1,174 

-4,491 

345,  275 


1.284,667 


578, 868 


$201,916 

34,994 

1,174 

-1,000 

34.5,  275 


582,359 


Wages  and  salaries 

Dividends  less  exclusion... 
Interest 

Capital  gains  (.50  percent). 
Other  income  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  income  . 


Item 


Present  law  (1965  rates) 


Case  A 


Exemptions. 
Deductions. 


Contributions... 

Interest 

Taxes... 

Medical 

Other 


$1,200 
676,  419 


20.000 

76,218 

206 

60,5.  213 

-22,283 


079, 354 


201,916 

34. 894 

1.174 

-1.000 

345,  275 


582,  259 


Tax 

Tax  as  percent  of  Income. 


463 

587,693 

85,401 

2,500 

362 


Case  B 


$1,800 
62,403 


43, 155 

3,168 

11,072 


CaseB 

using  Long 

option 


$1,800 


265 


.02 


5,008 


333,619 


57.6 


272,880 


47 


Table  II.— Example  of  tax  disparity  of  actual  taxpayers  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


Item 


Present  law  (1965  rates) 


Case  A 


Case  B 


CaseB 

using  Long 

option 


Wages  and  salaries  

Dividends      

Interest  

Capital  gains  (100  percent) 
Other  income  (net) 


Income. 


$28,580 

11,5,675 

13.  367 

27,584 

45.  703 


$198.  243 


4,455 
"-4^619 


$198.  243 

4,455 

"-4^619 


Z30,  909 


198, 079 


198, 079 


Wages  and  salaries  

Dividends  less  exclusion 

Interest  

Capital  gains  (,50  percent)  .- 
Other  income  (net) 


Adjusted  gross  income  . 


28.580 
11.5.475 
13.  ,367 
13.  792 
45.  703 


216,  917 


198.243 

""1455' 
'-1619' 


Item 


Exemptions. 
Deductions - 


Contributions. 

Interest 

Taxes 

Medical. 

Other 


Present  law  (1965  rates) 


Case  A 


Case  B 


Case  B 

using  Long 

option 


$2,400 
149, 820 


198. 079 


Tax - 

Tax  as  percent  of  Income. 


63,105 
37,237 
17,566 
4,207 
27,  705 


$600 
12,912 


24.408 


10,6 


6,050 
3,097 
3,764 


114,687 


$600 


57.9 


90,040 


45.6 


cx- 


-1488 


2366^ 


A.   Nt^ber  of  returnt  by  effective  tax  rates  based  on  adjusted  gross  income  hy  income  classes;  all  returns  with  adjusted  irrn»»  • 

$600,000  or  more,  1959  ^        *'"'<^  of 


It) 


$600,000 

$760,000 
$1,000,00(1  to 
$2,000,1 
$6,000,OOC|aiid 


It) 


AU 


B.  Pen  entagi 


$600,000  t4 
$760,000 
$l,000.000jto 
$3,000,000  to 
$6,000,000  and 
All  retan  s 


C.  Nur^ber  of  returns  by  effective  tax  rates  based  on  amended  gros.<t  inrome  by  income  classes;  all  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $500  000 

or  more,  1059 


No  amended 

$260,000 

$600,000 

$750,000 
$1,000,OOC 
$2,000,OOC 
$5,0O0,0OC 


All 


I  ainen  led 


No 

$260,000 

$600,000 

$750,000 

$1,000,00( 

$2,0OO.0OC 

$6,000.00( 

All  returis 
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I  Table  12 


SENATE 


October 


Adjasted  gross  income 


$749,999 

$809,990 

9I  f  WWf  VWr  - 
CA  QOO  QQQ 

over 


returns. 


Total 


629 
193 

197 
64 
19 


1.002 


Effective  tax  rate  (percent) 


0. 1  to  9.9    10  to  19.9  ,  20  to  29.9    30  to  39.9 


3  I 

2 

8 

2 

5 


34 
9 
8 
4 


90 
23 

22 
fi 
1 


20 


10 


66 


142 


40  to  49.9 


241 

90 

93 

31 

6 


4fil 


50  to  69.9 


73 

36 

34 

9 

3 


1S5 


60  to  69.9 


47 

Ifi 

17 

6 

3 


89 


70  to  79.0 


27 
9 

12 
S 
1 


Wtosu 


ge  distribution  of  effective  tax  rates  based  on  adj\istfd  gross  income  hy  income  classes;  all  returns  with  adjusted  gross  incomt  nf 

I         $500,000  or  rnorp,  1959  "' 


[In  f)erwntl 


Adjusted  gross  income 


r49.990 

9vvv*Wv _ 

MQQO  QOQ 

over 


Median 


4fi.O 
47.5 
48.8 
47.3 
46.8 
4t5.  6 


KtTective  tax  rate  (percent) 


Total 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


0.6 
1.0 
4.0 
3.1 
26.3 
2.0 


0.1  to 
9.9 


0.8 

1.6 

.5 


m  to 
19.  y 


1.1 

1.6 
.6 


1.0 


•JO  to 

•J9.  y 


6.4 
4.7 
4.1 
&3 


30  to 
.39.9 


40  to 
49.9 


S.4 


17.0 
11.9 
11.2 
9.4 
5.3 
14.2 


4.'5.6 
46.6 
47.2 
48.4 
31.6 
46.0 


.SO  to 
.59.9 


60  to 
69.9 


70  to 
79.9 


13.8 
18.7 
17.3 
14.1 
15.8 
15.5 


8.8 
8.3 
8.  ti 
9.4 
15.8 
8.9 


5.1 
4.6 
6.1 
7.8 
5.2 
5.4 


80  to 
84.  > 


as 

1.0 
.S 
l.S 


Amended  gross  Income 


Total 


Effective  tax  rate  (percent) 


0.1   to  y,y   lOtoiyy    .Mito.N.y    30to39.9'  40to49.9|  50to59.9 


gross  mcome... 

54W,i7W_ 

$749,999 

to  $1,999,999 

to  54»tf*iu,yyy 

or  over 


1 

1 

4 

190 

1 

239 

1 

401 

9 

130 

2 

37 

6 

1 

28 

21 

8 

1 


1 

17 

100 

261 

90 

22 


1 

24 

29 

27 

5 


32 

27 

23 

7 

2 


1 

50 

22 

28 

5 

o 


retums- 


1,002 


20 


10 


.^9 


4yi 


m 


91 


108 


fiOto69.9    70  to  79.9 


35 
19 
16 

8 
3 


24 
8 

12 
4 
1 


hi 


49 


80  to  811 


Adj  isted  gross  income  amended  for  eacii  return  to  include  in  full  capital  gain.s  ami  los.ses  realized  in  1959  and  exclude  capital  loss  carryover  from  the  preceding  5  years. 

D.  Percentage  distribution  of  effective  tax  rates  based  on  amended  gross  income  by  income  classes;  all  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income 

I       of  $500,000  or  more,  1959 

jIn  percent] 


Amended  gro'ss  income  ' 


Median 


Total 


Effective  tax  rate  (percent) 


0.1  to 
9.9 


loto 
ly.y 


20  to 
2y.y 


30  to 
39.9 


40  to 
49.9 


50  to 
59.9 


It) 

It) 

t) 


gross  mcome. 

9 IW  .  vw 

$749.999 

ftQQO  QQQ 

to  $1.999.999 

lO  *4,innT,ViR7. - . 

or  over 


32.4 

53.0 
2S.6 
•23.8 
•24.6 
•23.7 
27.6 


WO 

100.0 

too 

llX) 

.5 

KXi 

.4 

nm 

■2.3 

KXl 

1.5 

1(4) 

16. 2 

lot) 

2.  0 

25.0 

1.5 

.8 

.8 

.8 


0.5 
11.7 
5.3 
6.2 
2.8 
.5.9 


25.0 
8.0 
41.0 
66.1 
60.2 
50.4 
49.  0 


25.0 

12.6 

12.2 

6.7 

3.9 


8.6 


16.9 
11.3 
5.7 
.5.4 
.5.4 
9.1 


25.0 
26.4 
9.2 
6.9 
3.8 
5.4 
10.8 


60  to 
69.9 


18  4 
7.9 
4.0 
6.1 
8.1 
8.1 


70  to 
79.9 


12.  7 
3.3 
2.9 
3.1 

2.7 
4.9 


80  to 
84.g 


L) 


Adju!  *d  gross  income  amended  for  each  return  to  include  in  full  capital  Kuins  in 
losses  realized  in  1959  and  exclude  capital  loss  carryover  from  the  precedinu  5  years. 

"Iarle  13. — Example  of  tax  disparity  of  illustratire   taxpnycrn  \rith  $1,000,000  of  income  and  effect  of  Long  proposal 


.-Sourer,  tahle  12:  Puhlished  In  .Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  (October  IW), 
Ki'veniio  Act  of  I'M'a.  pt.  I,  pp.  280-281. 


Present  law  (1965  rates) 


Case  A 


Wages  add  salaries 

Dlvidenqs 

Interest 

Capital 

Other  in4ome 


tax  exempt) 

in.s  ( 100  percent) . 
(net) — . 


M 


$90,000 

50.000 

150.000 

700.000 

10.0')0 


CaseB 


$50,000 
150,000 


100.000 
700,000 


Case  A 

using  Long 

option 


$90,000 

bO.'XX) 

160,000 

700.  000 
10,000 


Case  R 

using  Long 

option 


$50,000 
150.000 

100.00(1 
700. 1)00 


Inc  >me. 


;  ai  d 


Wages 

Diylden<ts 

Interest 

Capital 

Other  Iniome  (net) 


salaries - 

less  exclusion.. 

tax  exempt) 

Mins  (50  percent). 


1.000.000  I     1.000,000  I     1.000,000 


1.0(»).000 


90.000 
49.800 


,50.000 
149.800 


350.000 
10,000 


.50,000 
700,000 


Ad  listed  gross  Income. 


499.800 


949.800 


Exemptions 

Deductions 

Contributions -. 

Interest 

Taxes. 

.Medical 

Other 

Tax 

Tax  as  percent  of  income 


Present  law  (1965  rates) 


Case  A 


Case  B 


$2,400 
300,000 


10.000 
200.000 

80,000 
.5,000 
5,000 


$2,400 
30,000 


5,000 
2,000 
20,000 
2,000 
1,000 


« 175. 000 
17.5 


603,160 
60.3 


Case  A 

using  Ixing 

option 


$2,400 


481,400 
48.1 


CaseB 

using  LoDf 

option 


$2,400 


481.400 
48.1 


1  PartD  arsbip  income. 


»  Alternative  capital  gains  tax  of  25  percent  only. 
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f^tXK  BILLS    AITKCrlNG   TAX    POUCT 

i/r  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 


In  the  future,  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  private  legislation  which 


*?-J^nt  events  compel  me  to  express  has  the  effect  of  changing  substantive 

^t,  rec^  ey^^          enactment  of  cer-  tax  rules  for  particular  taxpayers,  in  ad- 

«y  "^SS.  legislation  may  be  under-  dition  to  being  referred  to  the  Judiciary 

^.  PfhP  integrity  of  our  Federal  tax  Committee,  also  referred  to  the  Senate 

"'^"^"Thu  iTa  matter  which  I  approach  Committee  on  Finance  for  its  considera- 

*!:  ^t  rductance.  because  it  involves  tlon  from  the  standpoint  of  tax  policy. 

^^  !ISnsibility  of  Congress  and  con-  Relatively  few  of  the  total  number  of 

^^  ^'^nS  committees  for  assuring  even  taxpayers  fail  to  comply  with  procedural 

*^^  frPfttment  for  all  taxpayers  simi-  requirements,  but  many  taxpayers  com- 

l^ded  treauneni  lu              h  ^^^^^  ^^  general  substantive  tax  rules  as 


entered  into  in  the  House  so  that  the 
conference  report  will  not  have  to  lie 
over.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  make  it  possible,  in 
view  of  the  very  fine  provisions  enacted 
by  the  House  and,  I  believe,  improved  by 
the  Senate,  for  8  million  veterans  to  ob- 
tain their  national  life  insurance. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  report. 


1-rly  situated.  v.-  i,  v, 

several  private  bUls  which  have  re- 
JL  passed  the  Congress  have  had  the 
Xct  of  changing  substantive  Federal 
^  rules  of  general  application  for  the 
heneflt  of  particular  taxpayers.  I  recog- 
^uTthat  private  legislation  has  tradi- 
Sonally  provided  a  means  for  the  redress 
of  erievances  growing  out  of  govern- 
mental act  or  omissions  for  which  there 
ta  no  legal  remedy.  But  in  the  area  of 
ftderal  taxes  this  type  of  private  legisla- 
Uon  generally  has  been  restricted  to  bills 
which  modify  procedural  requirements  of 
the  tax  law,  such  as  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  allow  a  taxpayer  who  has  made 
a  mistake  to  correctly  compute  his  tax 
liability  where  exceptional  extenuating 
circumstances  exist.  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  recent  private  bills  which 
establish  unique  substantive  tax  rules  to 
which  only  particular  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled. 

It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  aJow 
a  taxpayer  to  file  a  claim  for  refund  a 
few  days  late  because  of  his  serious  ill- 
ness. It  would  be  quite  another  thing, 
however,  to  allow  one  particular  50-year- 
old  taxpayer  to  claim  all  of  his  medical 
expenses  as  a  deduction  when  all  other 
taxpayers  under  the  age  of  65  can  deduct 
medical  expenses  only  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  3  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
income. 

One  recent  bill,  H.R.  4766,  overturned. 
for  the  benefit  of  one  particular  taxpayer, 
recent  legislation  formulated  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  to  solve  a  difficult  problem 
relating  to  the  computation  of  percent- 
age depletion  in  the  brick  and  tile  clay 
Industry.  Another  bill,  H.R.  5759,  would 
grant,  apparently  because  of  compas- 
sionate considerations,  a  refund  of  excise 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits  which  were  de- 
stroyed under  circumstances  which  did 
not  qualify  for  a  refund  under  the  gen- 
eral substantive  tax  rules.  A  third  bill, 
HH.  1851,  would  relieve  a  taxpayer  of 
his  obligation  to  pay  interest  at  6  per- 
cent per  annum  on  delinquent  payments 
of  income  tax. 

I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
these  specific  bills.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  at  least  some  of  these  bills 
did  not  receive  sufficient  consideration 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tax  policy  em- 
bodied in  the  substantive  tax  rules  which 
they  overturned. 

Until  last  Wednesday  I  had  not  raised 
objections  to  any  such  private  legisla- 
tion. On  Wednesday,  however,  I  offered 
an  amendment,  which  was  accepted,  to 
provide  capital  gain  treatment  rather 
than  complete  tax  exemption  for  a  pay- 
ment for  a  transfer  of  all  substantial 
rights  to  a  patent.  I  did  this  because  it 
was  consistent  with  general  substantive 
tax  rules. 


they  apply  to  their  particular  cases.  If 
one  taxpayer  is  relieved  of  his  obligation 
to  pay  interest  because  his  late  payments 
of  income  tax  are  due  to  reasonable 
cause,  why  should  not  all  taxpayers  who 
have  reasonable  cause  for  their  late  pay- 
ments receive  similar  relief? 

If  compassionate  considerations  alone 
are  to  justify  changing  general  substan- 
tive tax  rules  for  particular  taxpayers, 
our  Federal  tax  law  will  become  riddled 
with  special  exceptions  based  on  the  par- 
ticular financial  or  other  circumstances 
of  selected  taxpayers,  thus  resulting  in 
discriminatory  tax  preferences  rather 
than  equity  among  taxpayers. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
residing  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Public  Law  88-606,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  AspiNALL,  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
New  York,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr. 
Kyl,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1192)  fixing  the  time  of  assembly 
of  the  89th  Congress,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  371)  establishing  that 
when  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn 
on  Saturday,  October  3,  1964,  they  stand 
adjourned  sine  die,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tiflc  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  B. 
Rowlett. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SIGNING 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
VETERANS  NATIONAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  armounce  that  the  conferees  have 
signed  the  conference  report  on  the  vet- 
erans' bill,  so  that  there  will  be  a  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act.  The  House  would 
expect  to  act  on  the  report  tomorrow.  A 
unanimous  consent  agreement  has  been 


SUPPLEMENTAL 

CONFERENCE 

FOR     DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  a  brief  plea  for  legislative  jus- 
tice— a  plea  for  legislative  justice  for 
several  thousand  little  boys  and  girls  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  seven 
thousand  young  men  and  women  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  those  boys  and  girls 
and  young  men  and  women  attending 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  haste  and  under  the  pressure  of 
seeking  to  adjourn  the  Congress,  I  wish 
to  believe  that  unwittingly,  and  without 
full  consideration,  this  injustice  is  pend- 
ing and  it  is  a  question  now  as  to  whether 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  its 
wisdom  tomorrow  will  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  reality.  I  am  making  these 
few  brief  remarks  by  way  of  a  plea  for 
legislative  justice  tonight  so  that  they 
can  be  in  the  Record  for  my  friends  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  read  to- 
morrow before  they  make  their  final  de- 
cision in  regard  to  a  very  serious  in- 
justice that  would  have  been  involved 
had  we  permitted  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  as  reported  to  us  from 
the  House  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 

tonight.  „ 

I  would  have  my  friends  in  the  House 
know  the  history  of  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  conference  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  national  educa- 
tion bill — a  conference  report  that  was 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Only  yes- 
terday in  the  House  a  motion  was  made 
to  recommit  that  conference  report  and 
that  motion  was  defeated  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  107  yeas  to  236  nays,  87 
not  voting. 

Then  a  motion  was  made  to  approve 
the  conference  report  on  the  national 
defense  education  bill  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  320  yeas, 
20  nays,  2  voting  present,  and  88  not 
voting.  That  conference  report  included 
a  provision  for  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram enjoyed  in  every  State  in  this 
Union. 

The  record  of  today's  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  that  confer- 
ence will  speak  for  itself,  for  speaker 
after  speaker  in  the  Senate  praised  that 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  particu- 
larly praised  the  provision  in  the  report 
that  provided  at  long  last  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
impacted  area  program. 
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But  1  rhen  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation b  II  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate torlght  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati^  es,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon W8S  advised  that  an  exceptionally 
extraor  llnary  legislative  procedure  had 
been  fo  lowed  in  the  House.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  had  been  taken 
back  tc  'the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the 
House  lad  added  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  ol  the  House  to  the  supplemental 
approp:  lation  bill  that  had  the  effect  of 
excludi  ig  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
any  fur  ds  to  be  spent  in  connection  with 
any  imi  lacted  area  program  for  the  bene- 
fit of  I'istrict  of  Columbia  schools. 

That  is  most  unjust.  It  is  very  unfair 
to  thou  lands  of  boys  and  girls  and  young 
men  ard  women  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbia  to  whom  we  owe  the  same  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  of  making 
availab  e  to  them  the  best  education  pos- 
sible t  lat  we  seek  to  do.  by  making 
availab  e  impacted  area  funds,  in  every 
State  o  the  Union. 

Go  a  few  miles  away  to  Baltimore, 
where  t  lere  are  many  Federal  employee 
civil  sei  vants,  just  as  there  are  Federal 
employ!  e  civil  servants  in  the  State  De- 
partmeit,  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Agricul  ure  Department,  and  every  other 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  Was  lington.  Federal  employees  in 
Baltimcre,  Md.,  are  included  in  the  de- 
terminttion  of  the  eligibility  of  Mary- 
land ac  d  that  part  of  Maryland  for  im- 
pacted irea  funds.  One  might  say,  "O 
Justice,  where  Is  thy  sting?"  If  that  is 
Jiistice,  then  I  know  not  what  justice  is. 

We  can/^o  across  the  Potomac  into 
the  Sta  Be  of  Virginia,  where  there  are 
thousar  ds  and  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees--ofiHce  employees — and  they  are 
account  ed  for  in  the  formulation  of  the 
formula  for  funds  allowable  under  the 
impacte  i  area  program  for  Virginia  and 
those  aeas  of  Virginia  in  which  school 
districts  qualify  for  impacted  area  funds. 

Mr.  P  -esident,  I  could  take  you  to  State 
after  5  tate — for  example,  California, 
with  Lo  I  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and 
other  a-eas  in  that  State — where  there 
are  thousands  of  Federal  civil  service 
employt  es,  just  as  there  are  in  the  build- 
ings in  SVashington,  D.C.,  but  those  em- 
ployees are  taken  account  of  in  deter- 
mining the  impacted  area  formula  that 
will  ber  eflt  the  boys  and  girls  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  my  own  State  and  every  othei: 
State  tl  le  same  situation  prevails. 

I  unc  erstand  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments ised  for  the  extraordinary  legis- 
lative course  of  action  by  the  House  of 
Represe  itatives  tonight  was  that  funds 
for  the  u:hool  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columb  a  have  already  been  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  ^resident,  school  district  after 
school  d  istrict  in  city  after  city  is  waiting 
tonight  for  the  providing  of  impacted 
area  finds.  They  have  appropriated 
their  lo:al  funds,  but  they  are  hoping 
for  and  coimting  upon  the  availability 
of  impa  :ted  area  funds. 

For  s)me  years  now.  as  the  Senator 
from  N<vada  tMr.  Bible],  the  chairman 
of  the  £  enate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colui  ibia,  would  say  if  he  were  stand- 
ing here  with  me  tonight,  he  and  I  and 
the  othe  r  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  have   pleaded   with 
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the  Congress  to  be  fair  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  stop  its  discrimina- 
tion against  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  denying  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
impacted  area  program. 

The  argument  has  always  been,  "Con- 
gress appropriates  a  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  appropriates  funds 
for  the  school  districts,  and  that  ought 
to  be  considered  sufficient  and  final." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  no  justification 
for  denying  those  little  boys  and  girls 
and  yoimg  men  and  women  the  same  op- 
portunity and  advantages,  by  way  of 
support  for  their  schools,  that  the  boys 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  women  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  enjoy. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  We  always 
have  a  very  difficult  time  obtaining  a 
budget  and  an  appropriation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  schools.  I  testify 
here  tonight  with  my  right  hand  raised — 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  put  my  left  hand 
on  a  Bible  if  one  were  in  front  of  me — 
that  the  Congress  has  been  unfair  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  time  and  time 
again,  year  after  year,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  it  appropriates  for  all 
of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Because  of  its  parsimony,  the 
sad  fact  is  that  the  schools  in  particular 
have  been  denied  funds  they  ought  to 
have  had. 

I  am  satisfied,  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  been  denied  funds  in  considerable 
amounts  for  purposes  for  which  schools 
in  cities  of  the  same  size,  under  State 
and  city  and  local  school  district  juris- 
diction, have  been  receiving  money.  I 
know  of  no  principle  of  fair  play  toward 
the  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and 
women  of  this  District  that  can  justify 
the  blow  that  was  struck  against  them 
tonight. 

If  I  could  get  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  come  with  me.  as  I  have 
gone  time  and  time  again,  into  some  of 
the  deplorable,  overcrowded,  congested 
schoolrooms  in  this  District,  and  watch 
the  educational  process  try  to  work,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a 
quick  reversal  of  the  action  in  the  House. 

Do  not  forget  that  these  thousands  of 
little  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and 
women  for  whose  just  rights  I  am  plead- 
ing tonight  are  going  to  be  adult  citizens 
tomorrow.  What  kind  of  citizens,  Mr. 
President?  There  is  much  being  said 
these  days  about  various  social  and  so- 
ciological problems  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  maintain 
the  type  of  educational  facility  in  the 
poorer  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  the  money  we  included  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  would 
have  been  spent  to  alleviate  and  develop 
good  citizens.  We  cannot  have  good  citi- 
zens when  in  childhood  they  are  put 
through  the  inadequate  educational 
processes  that  little  boys  and  girls  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  being  sub- 
jected to.  We  sought  to  bring  some  re- 
lief in  our  Education  Subcommittee,  and 


provided  that  relief  in  the  National  iw 
fense  Education  Act.  ^^^^  "^ 

For  the  benefit  of  my  friends  in  ^v 
House  I  wish  to  teU  them  the^o^Sj 
that  was  foUowed  in  the  conf erenS^S 
resulted  in  the  House  conferees  aL^ 
ing  that  section  in  the  Senate  bilTS: 
mcluded  the  District  of  Columbia  M 
Federal  impacted  area  program 

It  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case  tv,.* 
those  of  us  on  the  Senate  side  in  S. 
conference  are  responsible  for  the  flrw,i 
arrangement  that  was  arrived  at  on  <*!. 
section  of  the  bill.  "^ 

As  I  have  done  before,  I  again  give  full 
credit  to  the  farsightedness  of  RqZ 
conferees  who  had  reached  the  samA 
conclusion  that  we  had  reached  onZl 
Senate  side.  Simple  justice,  fair  dIav 
and  sound  public  policy  called  for  S 
inclusion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  Federal  impacted  area  program 

Mr.  President,  in  the  years  past  one 
of  the  most  effective  opponents  of  in 
eluding  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
Federal  impacted  area  program  was  the 
distinguished  and  able  Representative 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr' 
Dent].  Let  the  Record  be  perfectly 
clear  that  Representative  Dent,  more 
than  any  other  person,  deserves' credit 
for  proposing  in  our  conference  commit- 
tee that  the  House  recede  and  accept  the 
Senate's  proposal  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Federal  im- 
pacted area  program.  Representative 
Dent  did  not  do  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  in  the  conference  room.  He 
had  studied  this  subject  for  some  days 
before  the  conference  ever  started.  He 
told  us  the  story.  It  is  a  dramatic  story, 
and  the  kind  of  story  that  should  give 
the  American  people  great  respect  for, 
and  great  confidence  in,  those  who  serve 
them  in  Congress,  who  are  willing  to  fol- 
low where  the  facts  lead. 

Representative  Dent  studied  the  edu- 
cational  situation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  became  convinced  that  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said 
about  the  deplorable  situation  in  our 
poorer  schools  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  verified  by  the  facts.  Representa- 
tive Dent  then  went  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Dr.  Hansen,  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated school  administrators  I  have  ever 
loiown.  He  talked  the  situation  over 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  is  pointed 
out  in  the  conference  report  filed  with 
the  Congress  by  the  House  managers  of 
the  bill,  he  arrived  at  an  understanding 
with  Dr.  Hansen  that  the  money  that 
would  accrue  to  the  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  result  of 
being  included  in  the  Federal  impacted 
area  program,  would  be  spent  on  the  so- 
called  underprivileged  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  he  had  the  as- 
surance that  the  money  would  not  be 
going  to  so-called  noneducational  ex- 
penses, but  that  the  money  would  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  these  little  boys 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  women 
who,  as  I  speak  here,  are  enrolled  in  a 
school  system  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  go  to  substandard  schools 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Capital  City 
of  the  Nation. 
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ur  president,  I  wish  to  say  to  his 
J5if  that  when  Representative  Dent 

hI  that  report  in  conference,  the  over- 
"?fiming  majority  of  the  House  con- 
f^Srlreed  to  recede  and  accept  the 
SSn  of  the  Senate  bill  that  included 
£  Spacted  area  benefits  for  the  Dis- 
♦ri««t  of  Columbia. 

ttr  President,  that  was  an  issue,  as 
♦hpCoNCRESsioNAL  RECORD  will  show,  in 
♦hP  House  yesterday  when  the  national 
A^^nse  education  bill  was  passed  by  the 
JSelming  vote  of  320  to  20,  with  2 
Jnting  •■present,"  and  88  not  voting. 
Sat  section  was  in  the  conference  re- 
nort  in  the  Senate  today  when  it  was 
adopted  following  a  long  discussion, 
Sth  one  favorable  speech  after  another 
m  support  of  the  conference  report,  and 
on  a  voice  vote  not  a  dissenting  "no" 
was  uttered.  The  parliamentary  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  is  difficult.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  the  320  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report  yesterday  were  absent  to- 
day I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  terrific 
pressure  for  adjournment.  I  want  to 
see  Congress  adjourn.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  Congress  adjourn  on  the  basis  of  its 
last  act  being  the  committing  of  a  great 
wrong  against  thousands  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women.  I 
have  a  trust,  too.  I  have  a  trust  as  a 
Senator.  I  have  a  trust  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

I  have  sought  to  dedicate  myself  to 
that  trust  over  the  years.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  walking  out  on  that  trust  in 
the  dying  hours  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress because  of  the  great  pressure  drive 
to  adjourn  and  go  home.  I  could  never 
live  with  myself  if  I  yielded  to  the  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  to  me  by  some 
tonight:  "Let  it  go,  Wayne;  let  it  go;  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  next  year." 

Next  year  does  not  include  the  benefits 
of  the  impacted  area  program  for  the  as- 
sistance of  thousands  of  little  boys  and 
girls  and  yovmg  men  and  women  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  great  intangible  values 
are  involved.  Precious  human  values  are 
Involved,  on  which  no  dollar  sign  can 
be  placed. 

There  is  also,  according  to  my  sights, 
a  great  responsibility  for  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  try  to  get  our  friends 
in  the  House  to  reconsider  its  precipitate 
action  and  not  use  an  appropriation  bill 
as  a  vehicle  for  this  type  of  legislative 
action,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
technically,  the  House  is  within  its  legis- 
lative rights  because  this  amendment  was 
added  on  the  fioor.  I  am  advised  that, 
undoubtedly,  it  was  added  on  the  fioor 
because,  had  an  attempt  been  made  to 
add  it  in  committee,  it  would  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  for  it  would 
have  been  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  proposed  by  a  committee,  not 
by  either  body  of  Congress. 

But  formalities  and  technicalities  can- 
not make  a  wrong  right.  Legislative  for- 
malities and  technicalities  cannot  right 
an  injustice  when  the  major  premise  is 
wrong;  and  the  major  premise  on  which, 
apparently,  the  House  acted  is,  in  my 
judgment,  wrong,  for  it  wrongs  human 
beings;    it    wrongs    human    values;    It 


wrongs  a  group  of  underprivileged  little 
boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  women 
for  whom  we  ought  to  be  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  help,  not  harm,  not  keep 
down. 

Is  it  a  case  of  our  inability  to  see  the 
human  diamonds  in  our  own  backyard 
when  in  the  Senate  we  yote  millions  of 
dollars  for  educational  purposes  in  one 
so-called  underdeveloped  country  after 
another  around  the  world?  Although 
I  am  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  on  the  basis  of  its  present  struc- 
ture, no  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  ever  heard  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  object  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  aid  funds  to  help  human  values 
abroad;  to  help  educational  processes 
abroad  among  the  underprivileged  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  whose  minds  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  and  win  over  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  slavery  of  commu- 
nism. 

But  should  we  do  less  for  our  own  un- 
derprivileged? Should  we  do  less  for 
our  own  underprivileged  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  than  we  are  willing  to  do 
for  little  boys  and  girls  and  young  men 
and  women  in  the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
Latin  America,  India,  Pakistan,  Africa, 
and  southeast  Asia?  I  am  at  a  loss — 
I  have  always  been  at  a  loss — to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  those  who  think 
it  is  fair  and  right  and  just  to  set  the 
District  of  Columbia  aside  and  say  that 
the  wonderful  impacted  area  program 
for  the  benefit  of  children  in  the  areas 
that  qualify  under  the  formula  shall  be 
denied  to  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  program  made  avail- 
able to  boys  and  girls  across  the  District 
line  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  in 
every  other  State. 

I  do  not  think  the  House  upon  refiec- 
tion  should  want  its  action  of  tonight  to 
stand.  I  plead  with  the  House  not  to  let 
it  stand.  I  plead  with  the  House  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  there  is  a 
doubt — and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  vmderstand 
that  doubt — to  the  little  boys  and  girls 
and  young  men  and  women  for  whom  I 
have  pleaded  tonight,  for  whom  we  of 
Congress  are  solely  responsible  for  send- 
ing to  poor,  inadequate  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Let  Members  of  the  House  speak  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Let  them  hear 
from  Dr.  Hansen  his  plea  for  the  bene- 
fit of  impacted  area  fvmds  for  those  low- 
standard  schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  to  which  he  has  made  the 
commitment  that  he  will  spend  the 
money  for  educational  benefits  to  the 
boys  and  girls  and  yoxmg  men  and 
women  in  those  schools. 

Let  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  any  doubts  visit  those  schools  and 
then  answer  to  their  own  consciences  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  think  they  ought 
to  continue  to  deprive  those  boys  and 
girls  of  the  opportunities  for  the  better 
education  that  would  accrue  to  them  if 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  brought 
within  the  impacted  area  program. 

I  make  a  plea  also  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House  to  bring  back  Its  member- 
ship— not  merely  a  quorum.    The  people 


of  America  are  entitled  to  have  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  pass  on  the  question 
of  protecting  human  values.  I  make  a 
plea  to  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  to 
bring  back  the  Senate — not  merely  a 
quorum,  not  merely  a  bare  51,  such  as 
we  had  this  afternoon.  We  now  have  a 
question  of  human  values  that  tran- 
scends the  interests  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  either  going  home  or  staying 
home. 

We  have  had  raised  by  this  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  the  great  question  of 
fulfilling  our  legislative  trust,  not  by  a 
bare  quorum  of  the  two  Houses,  but  by 
the  full  membership  of  both  Houses.  I 
feel  very  deeply  on  ttiis  question.  I  know 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  educational 
need  in  the  District  for  the  thousands 
of  little  boys  and  girls  and  the  young 
men  and  women  for  whose  educational 
interests  I  have  pleaded  tonight.  I  shall 
do  my  very  best  tomorrow  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  full  attendance  of  Sena- 
tors, if  that  becomes  necessary,  for  final 
action  on  this  question  of  human  need. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Johnston), 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and  ClvU 
Service:  Nine  postmaster  nomlnatlona. 

(Note. — The  confirmation  of  the  above 
nominations  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^ 

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By   Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself    and      ^ 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 

S.  3249.  A  bill  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
purchased  or  sold  in  Interstate  commerce 
to  be  labeled  according  to  the  State  In  which 
such  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3250.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  optional 
simplified  tax  method,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which 
appear   under   a  separate   heading.) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  xmtil  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate. 
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order  previously  entered,  ad- 
iintil  tomorrow.  Saturday,  Octo- 
,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Qctober  2,  1964: 

UirtTED  Nations 

Mirtetta  P.  Tree,  of  New  York,  to  be 

itatlve  of  the  United  States  of 

itn  the  Trusteeship  Oo\uicll  of  the 

Ni  tions.  vice  Sidney  R.  Tates  resigned. 

owing-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 

and  Alternate  Representatives  of 

United  States  of  America   to  the   19th 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 


lira 

the  Rep 
America 
United 

The  f  ol 
sentatlvei 
the 

session  of 
Nations 


AdlalB 
Rxmsnj 
State  of 

Fft&NK 

State  of 
Wllliamj 

bU. 
Francis 


To  be  representatives 
Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 
B.  LoNO,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
Ijoulslana. 
CAai.soN,    TJS.    Senator    from    the 
ansas. 
C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 


To 
Charles 
Franklin 
Mrs 

Richard 
Ck>l\iml}la 
Charles  IP 


T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 
be  alternate  representatives 
W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Williams,  of  California. 
Gl Julys  A.  Tlllett,  of  North  Carolina. 
N.   Gardner,   of  the   District   of 


Service 


The 
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John  W 
Robert 
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Walter 
The 

ment  as 

consuls, 
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Robert 
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class  4.  a 
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America 
The 

ment  as 

vice 

diplomatic 

America 


Noyes,  of  New  York. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
fo  lowing- named   persons,   now  Por- 
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G.  Paul 
Frank  B 
Michael 
Robert 
James  J 
Allen  S 

lumbla. 
Richard 
Colemai 
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Donald 
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toll  crwlng- 


crfflcers  of  daee  2  and  secretaries 
diljlofnatlc  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Bowling,  of  Texas. 
^.  Hurwltch.  of  minols. 
Lacey,  of  Ohio. 
Mueller,  of  Connecticut. 

named  persons  for  appolnt- 
^)relgn  Service  officers  of  class  3. 
ind  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
the  United  States  of  America: 
L.  Walklnshaw,  of  Connecticut. 
E.  Walsh,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Welsert,  of  Illinois. 
L.  Dowell.  Jr..  of  Florida;  for  ap- 
as   a   Foreign   Service   officer   of 
(fonsul.  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplo- 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Noyee  Vlets,  of  Texas,  for  appolnt- 
FOrelgn  Service  officer  of  class  6,  a 
of  career,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
service   of  the  United   States  of 


foil  >wing-named  persons  for  appolnt- 

^reign  Service  officers  of  class  7. 

of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 

service  of  the  United  States  of 


Salabanis.  of  California. 
Crump,  of  New  York. 
A.  Davila,  of  Texas. 
V.  DuBoee.  Jr..  of  California. 
Gormley.  of  New  York. 
Greenberg,  of  the  District  of  Co- 

A.  Hollowaty,  of  California. 

J.  Nee.  of  Massachusetts. 

,  Schlfferdecker.  of  Missouri. 
Seth  Shepard,  of  New  Hampshire. 

L.  Smith,  of  New  York. 
!.  J.  Stewart,  of  the  District  of  Co- 

Suchman,  of  New  York. 

:  Frederick  Weiss,  of  California. 

foil  }wlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 

^reign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 

of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 

service  of  the  United  States  of 


Allitto,  of  California. 
El4abeth  A.  Bean,  of  Connecticut. 


Joseph  P.  Becella.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  Brandt,  of  Oregon. 

David  G.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Crafts,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hartl,  of  Minnesota. 

Frederick  H.  Hassett,  of  Missouri. 

H.  Kenneth  Hill,  of  California. 

Stuart  H.  Llppe,  of  Michigan. 

James  E.  McGee,  of  California. 

James  Hamilton  McNaughton,  of  New 
York. 

WUson  A.  Riley.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Peter  G.  Smith,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  P.  Starzel.  of  Vermont. 

James  Tarrant,  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Heath  Bowman,  of  Florida. 

Marvin  E.  Brenner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Louis  V.  Ebert  III,  of  Illinois. 

Paul  I.  Loeb,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  E.  Markey.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

Gordon  W.  Murchie,  of  California. 

Prank  Rettenberg,  of  New  York. 

Samuel  R.  Sanders,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Cecil  L.  Sanford,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  G.  Simmons,  of  Virginia. 

Justm  Sloane,  of  California. 

G.  Scott  Sugden,  of  Maine. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Kent  B.  Crane,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Joan  Edmonds,  of  California. 

Belmont  P.  Haydel,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

Calvin  L.  Thomas,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

James  M.  Fernald,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  D.  Folger.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Paul  G  Nyhus,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Alexander  Akalovsky,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  W.  Baldanza.  New  Jersey. 

David  Chavchavadze,  of  Massachusetts. 

Earl  Norbert  Garrett  III,  of  Virginia. 

Francis  J.  Hazard,  of  Tennessee. 

Henry  K.  Heuser.  of  Maryland. 

Adolf  J.  Llum,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Keith  L.  MacPhee.  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  A.  Pfeiffer.  of  Maine. 

Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  of  Virginia. 

P.  William  Small,  of  California. 

Michael  Tanes,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  J.  Stanger.  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ARKANSAS 

Dee  R.  Robblns.  Norman.  Ark.,  in  place  of 

N.W.Smith,  retired. 

CALrrORNIA 

Maurice  E.  Ball,  Fillmore,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
J.  K.  Schwartz,  retired. 

Robert  S.  Gleason,  Oceanslde,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  P.  H.  Lauralne,  retired. 

CXDLORADO 

Barbara  M.  Spencer,  Ouray,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  M.  H.  McCullough.  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Wilton  P.  Banks,  Pompano  Beach,  Pla., 
in  place  of  W.  W.  Parrlsh,  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

Lowell  D.  Morgan.  Springfield,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  R.  R.  Beckwlth.  retired. 


r  2 


hxinois 


Martha  K.  Webster,  Palatine   ni    i«  ^, 
of  C.  J.  GHara,  resigned.  '  ^'^  ^^ 

INDIANA 

Howard  Schwartz,  Craigville  Ind    »n  «, 
of  J.  L.  Wasson,  retired.  "^' ■^'^Q-.  in  Place 

KANSAS 

Roger  K.  Perry,  Saint  Marys,  Kan«  i„ 
place  of  Jeannette  Byrnes,  retired.  ' 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mahala  Avis  Perriss.  Bentonia.  Miss  in 
place  of  M.  H.  Martin,  transferred  ^^"' 

John  D.  Rosamond.  Gholson.  Miss  in  nlft« 
of  L.  C.  Skipper,  Jr..  declined. 


Hayden    L.    Martin.    Plttsboro.    Miss 
place  of  L.  R.  Beckett,  retired. 


In 


MISSOURI 


Of 


William  J.  Blanton,  Norwood.  Mo..  In  nlac* 
J.  H.  Richardson,  retired  ^ 


retired. 

NEBRASKA 


Robert  D.  Nealon.  Wolbach.  Nebr..  in  nlaca 
of  H.  E.  Berney.  retired. 


Ohio,    in 


NEW  JERSEY 

Helen  B.  Milne,  Elwood.  N.J..  in  place  of 

E.  F.  Bozarth.  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

William  M.  Pleckensteln,  Colden,  N.Y  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Miller,  retired. 

Lachlan  Thomson,  Pawling,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  F.  J.  Clum,  retired. 

Earl  E.  Gordon.  Pomona,  N.Y..  In  place  of 
M.  N.  Lynch,  retired. 

Wlllard  H.  Aubrey,  Rouses  Point,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Ashllne,  retired. 

OHIO 

Prank     Dobrozsi.     Mlddletown, 
place  of  L.  M.  Taylor,  resigned. 

H.  W.  Kinney.  Richmond,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Clare,  resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

William  W.  Tripp.  Blair,  Okla.,  in  place  of 

F.  H.  Hawkins,  retired. 

Cecil  L.  Brandly,  Oakwood,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Shaw,  retired. 

Beatrice  H.  Jones,  Porter,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  Evah  Klrksey,  retired. 

VERMONT 

James  D.  O'Brien,  Shelburne,  Vt.,  in  place 
of  E.  T.  Sevee,  deceased. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for    promotion    to   the    grade    of    lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  : 


Thomas  P.  McCann 
Gerald  P.  Woolever 
David  R.  Zwlck 
Nelson  H.  Keeler,  Jr. 
James  L.  Webster 
Harry  T.  Suzuki 
Kevin  T.  Clancy 
Robert  A.  Major 
Carl  R.  Mockler 
Warren  D.  Snider 
Robert  L.  Vance,  Jr. 
Gill  R.  Gocxlman 
Howard  B.  Gehring 
Richard  L.  De  Vries 
Thomas  D.  Fisher 
James  W.  Pry,  Jr. 
Nelson  W.  Kcischeski, 


Robert  W.  Burchell 
Arthur  E.  Katz 
Harvey  P.  Orr 
John  R.  Yetke,  Jr. 
Andrew  P.  Dtirkee,  Jr. 
Wayne  K.  Hodsen 
Stephen  T.  Ulmer 
David  A.  Young 
James  J.  Lantry 
Dan  A.  Nauman 
Kent  M.  Ballantyne 
PhUlp  R.  North 
Raymond  H.  Canada, 

Jr. 
Charles  B.  Mosher 
George  K.  Brown  III 
John  W.  Gresson 
Kurt  L.  Elste 


Jr 

George  J.  Buffleben,  Jr.  Dennis  J.  Brady 
Robert  P.  Dickenson      Ray  A.  Heller 
Billy  W.  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Leggett 


David  J.  Connolly 
Robert  L.  Kuhnle 
Virgil  P.  Keith,  Jr. 
Harry  D.  Nelson 
Karl  L.  Relchelt 
Richard  A.  Walsh 
William  B.  Waff 
John  E.  Llndark 


Robert  G.  Bates 
Rudy  K.  Paschel 
James  P.  Dewey 
Robert  E.  Fenton 
Michael  J.  Jacobs 
WUUam  M.  Baxley 
Jerome  P.  MuUlns 
William  A.  Caster 
Arthur  E.  Shepard 
Peter  C.  Busick 


Murray  J.  Towle 
Nicholas  H.  Allen 
Richard  J.  Heym 
Anthony  R.  Adams 
William  A.  Monson 
Roger  L.  Beving 
James  C.  Haldeman 
Karl  W.  Mlrmak 
Forrest  F.  Pursus,  Jr. 
Norman  J.  Cross 
James  L.  Mapel 
Gerald  "D"  Mills 
Lyman  B.  Norton 
Lynn  M.  Brown 
Phillip  J.  Kies 
Monette  B.  J.  Ratcllff 
Virgil  J.  O'Grady 
Edwin  P.  Chase,  Jr. 
Dale  W.  Johnson 
Charles  L.  Gomez 
Jacob  P.  Aucoin,  Sr. 
John  McDonald 
Howard  H.  Lindsay 
Thomas  E.  Brown 
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B-n»ld  O.  MacPee 
^Jjljjan  D.  Bechtel 
Ijkvld  T.  Machmer 
njniel  K.  Shorey 
Jeffrey  D.Hartman 
-rnat  M.  Cununlngs 
Junes  A  Murray.  Jr. 
DenlB  J.  Bluett 
Robert  M.  Pockman 
Edward  E.  DeMuzzlo 
John  D.  Adams 
Jan  P.  Smith 
jllchael  Burdlan 
IflcbAel  P.  Studley 
lOchael  E.  Greene 
David  C.  Brostrom 
CHarles  E.  Haas 
Stephen  J.  Ratey,  Jr. 
James  D.  Boyce 
Oixina  W. 

Starkweather 
Boger  W.  Hassard 
D»vld  L.  Andrews 
James  F.  McCahlll,  Jr. 
Barham  P.  Thomson 

m 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provlelons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
sections  3284,  3306.  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Merle  Powell,  019340. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey,  019338, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Donald  Graham,  020067. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Douglas  Blair  Kendrick,  Jr.. 
020511,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Norman  Everett  Peatfleld,  021027, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  general,  Veterinary  Corps 

Col.  Stephen  Greive  AsblU,  021471,  Vet- 
erinary Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rai7  appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey, 
019338.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Byron  Ludwlg  Steger,  019661, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Thomas  McGlbony, 
020406,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Conn  Lewis  Milbum,  Jr..  020405, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  Addison  Potter. 
022294,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Frederic  John  Hughes,  Jr..  026370. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Philip  Wallace  Mallory,  020916,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Oscar  EUiott  Ursln.  021687,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  Irving  Crone,  021727,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Glenn  Jesse  Collins,  022687,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Colin  Francis  Vorder  Bruegge,  026958, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  George  Joseph  Hayes,  057388,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major.  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.  Army) . 
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In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander,  in  the  line,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Ackerman,  Eugene  B. 
Ackley,  Richard  T. 
Agnew,  Richard  S. 
Allen,  Richard  P. 
Allison,  Paul 
Allmann.  Richard  R. 
Ambrose,  John  E. 
Anderson.  Robert  G. 
Andresen,  Ronald  N. 
Andrews.  Jack  B. 
Andry.  Walter  G. 
Angleman.  Cornell  C. 
Anthony.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Archer,  Martin  D. 
Armstrong,  Robert  P. 
Arnold.  Henry  D. 
Arnold,  William  S.  M. 
Ash  worth,  Albert  R., 

Jr. 
Aslund.  Roland  E. 
Aumack,  Robert  P. 
Austin.  Puller  A. 
Await,  Thomas  Y.,  Jr. 
Axell.  Charles  L. 
Ayres,  William  H..  Jr. 
Baarstad.  David  E. 
Bacheller.  Frank  E. 
Backstrom,  Robert  I. 
Badlng,  Herman  M. 
Baggett.  Lee.  Jr. 
Bailey,  Henry  G. 
Bailey,  Richard  T. 
Bailey,  William  C. 
Baker,  Norman  K. 
Bare,  Keith  R. 
Barkalow,  Gerald  H. 
Barker,  Franklin  H. 
Barker,  Raymond  H. 
Barnard,  Robert  W. 
Barnette,  Ciu-tis  L. 
Barrineau,  Edwin 
Baxron,  Joseph  M. 
Bates,  George  M. 
Baty,  Edward  M. 
Bauerleln,  Leo  P. 
Bauernfeind,  Joseph 

H. 
Baysinger,  Reaves  H., 

Jr. 
Beatty,  William  P. 
Beck,  Frederick  E.,  Jr. 
Beeler,  James  W. 
Beesley,  David  L. 

Beesley,  Howard  L. 

Bell.  James  R. 

Bellar.  Fred  J..  Jr. 

Belter,  Robert  H. 

Benn.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 

Bennett,  Robert  E. 

Bennle.  Ralph  F. 

Berglund,  Rex  R. 

Bergstrom,  James  H. 

Berthier,  Nell  E. 

Blgley,  Thomas  J. 

Billings.  Randall  K. 

Blrcher.  William  B. 

Blaha,  Albert  J. 

Blalock,  David  H.,  Jr. 

Block,  Peter  P. 

Bloomfleld,  Rollln  W 

Boeing,  Charles  E. 

Bogart,  Tudor  M. 

Boggs,  Gilbert  A. 

Borlaug,  Paul  V. 

Born,  Waldo  L. 

Bortner,  James  A. 

Boston,  Leo 

Boyd,  David  S. 

Bradfleld,  James 

Bradford,  John  W 

Bramley,  Leslie  G. 

Branch,  Alvln  D. 

Brand,  Alvin 

Brandenburg,  Del- 
bert  E. 

Branson,  John  J.,  Jr 


Brick,  John  H. 
Bristol,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Brook,  William  N..  Jr. 
Brown.  Charles  O. 
Brown.  Charles  D. 
Brown.  James  B. 
Brown.  James  W. 
Bruce,  Forrest  T. 
Bruck,  Thomas  J. 
Brumbach,  Lawrence 

E. 
Bryan,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Buck,  Roger  L. 
Burden,  James  D. 
Burnett.  James  C. 
Burt.  Alexander  R..  Jr. 
Bustard,  Francis  W. 
Buteau.  Bernard  L. 
Byron.  Herbert  I. 
Byron.  John  B. 
Cady.  John  P..  Jr. 
CagUone.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cahill,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Ronald  H. 
Cameron,  Allan  K.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  James  S. 
Campbell,  Richard  B. 
Canaan,  Gerald  C. 
Carberry,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Cariker,  Jess  L.,  Jr. 
Carius,  Robert  W. 
Carlton,  George  A. 
Carpenter,  Malcolm  S. 
Carr,  William  K. 
Carroll.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Carter.  Earl  L. 
Carter,  Prank  R. 
Casey.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
CasslUy,  Prank  R. 
Catterlin.  Samuel  P. 
Cawley.  Thomas  J. 
Cedarburg,  Owen  L. 
Chadwick,  Daniel 
Chambers,  John  J. 
Chanaud,  Henry  L. 
Chapman.  George  T., 

Jr. 
Choyce,  Charles  V. 
Chrlstensen,  Charles 

S..  Jr. 
Church.  Clifford  E.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Fred  P.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Wlllard  H.,  Jr. 

Clarkson.  Charlie  J., 
Jr. 

Clemens.  Porter  E. 

Cochran.  James  A. 

Coffman,  Walter  W. 

Cogdell.  John  B. 

Cole.  Charles  W. 

Coleman,  Frank  S. 

Coleman,  Gerard  G. 

Colleary,  John  E.,  Jr. 

Colvin,  Robert  D. 

Comstcxjk.  George  P., 
Jr. 

Conkey.  Carlton  G. 

Connolly.  Robert  D. 

Cook.  Richard  M. 

Coontz,  Robert  J. 

Cooper.  David  L. 

Ccxjper.  Stanley  G. 

Cordray.  Richard  P. 

Cornett,  Francis  E. 

Cossaboom.  William 
M.,  n 

Costello,  Daniel  J. 

Costello,  Peter  M..  Jr. 

Coughlln,  John  T. 
Jr. Covington,  Gerald  E. 

CowhlU,  William  J. 

Cowperthwaite,  John 
K. 

Cramblet.  Frank 

Crangle,  Richard  H. 

Crawford,  Donald  H. 


Crosby.  Howard  S. 
Crow,  Edwin  M. 
Crowl,  Otho  W. 
Cruse,  Donald  A. 
Cunningham,  Rvissell 

P.,  Jr. 
Dauber,  Robert  A. 
Daum,  Thecxlore  E. 
Davey,  Richard  B. 
Davidson.  Harrison 

W.,  Jr. 
Davidson,  Richard  S. 
Davis,  Allen  B. 
Davis,  Jack  W. 
Davis.  Thomas  E. 
Day.  Lawrence  C. 
Debold.  Joseph  F. 
Dellinger,  Chesley  Y., 

Jr. 
Delozier,  Richard  G. 


Garland,  Earl  E. 
Garland.  John  C. 
Gates,  David  E. 
Geist,  RichEU-d  A. 
Geltz,  Kenneth  L. 
Gercken,  Otto  E. 
Gibbons,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Giles.  Claude  F. 
Gilpin,  Burton  H. 
Gire,  Larold  W. 
Gobble,  George  F. 
Goewey,  William  I. 
Goldbeck,  Lewis  H.,  Jr. 
Goldman,  Howard  A. 
Goode,  Martin 
Gooding,  Niles  R.,  Jr. 
Goodwin,  Edmund  E. 
Greer,  James  C. 
Gregory,  George  T. 
Grigg,  William  H. 


Demers,  William  H.,  II  Grimm,  William  F. 


Denmark,  George  T. 
Dennis,  Edwin  L.,  Jr. 
Dewey,  William  E. 
Dickins,  Richard  A. 
Diehl,  William  P. 
Doak,  Samuel  L. 
Doan,  Richard  C. 
Draddy,  John  M. 
Dreesen,  Robert  F. 
DrlscoU,  Jerome  M. 
Drlscoll,  William  T., 

Jr. 
Dufort,  Emlle  J.,  Jr. 
Duggan,  Frederick  P., 

Jr. 
Duggan,  Richard  W., 

II 
Duncan,  Richard  D. 
Dunnan,  Neville  D. 
Dunning,  Frederick  S., 
Jr. 

Eagye,  Thomas  R.,  II 

East,  George  W. 

Eckerd,  George  E. 

Eckert,  Earl  J.,  Jr. 

Edwards,  Frederick  A., 
Jr. 

Elliott.  James  D. 

Ellison,  Leroy  S. 

Ellsworth,  WUllam  A. 

Emerson,  David  F. 

Emlet,  Harold  B. 

Engel,  Paul  H. 

Engle,  Raymond  E. 

Epps,  Charles  W. 

Erlkson,  Warren  W. 

Estes,  Wlndom  L. 

Pahland,  Prank  R, 

Falkensteln,  Rudolph 
F. 

Farrell,  John  B. 

Parrell,  John  R. 


Groff ,  Bruce  P. 
Grosvenor.  Alexander 

G.  B. 
Grunwald.  Edward  A. 
Gureck.  William  A. 
Hage,  Lealand  P. 
Hall.  Berkeley  W. 
Halleland.  Henry  L. 
Hamer,  Robert  R..  Jr. 
Hamlll.  Jerome  E. 
Hamilton,  Donald  C. 
Hamm.  Warren  C,  Jr. 
Hanlon,  Kevin 
Hanson,  Carl  T. 
Hardgrave.  James  B. 
Hardy.  Martin  E. 
Harkness,  Vinton  O.. 

Jr. 
Harris,  John 
Harris.  Richard  D. 
Harris,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Hart,  George  L. 
Hartshorn,  David  L. 
Harty,  Thomas  G. 
Haselton,  Waring  B., 

Jr. 
Hawkins,  Larry  L. 
Hawkins,  William  H. 
Hayes,  Stanley  M. 
Hays,  Ronald  J. 
Heerwagen,  David  D. 
Hegrat,  Donald  M. 
Helnlnger.  Howard  Q., 

Jr. 
Hemann,  John  W. 
Henderson,  Stanley  W. 
Henry,  Martin  H. 
Hlckey,  Charles  P. 
Hicks,  Lawrence  F. 
Hlghberg,  Roy  W. 
Hill,  Allen  E. 
Hllscher,  Carl  C. 
Hlrsteln,  Robert  V. 


Farrls.  Frederick  A.       „  t^  »,    *  „ 

Faulkenberry.  Virgil  T.^^^Jj  ^I'^'J 

Feagln,  Frederick  K. 

Fears,  Donald  C. 

Featherston,  Frank  H 

Feeney,  Harold 

Fenno,  Eric  N. 

Ferruccl,  David  E. 

Flnley,  Alden  G. 

^'oin7;  J'^^n^i^  I     ir  Hoo^e'-.  Matthew  V. 
Fleming.  Francis  L.,Jr 

Fletcher  James  L.         j^^^^^       j^„^  j^ 
Flynn,  Richard  K  Horan,  John  E.  Jr. 

1°^:J:.^^^:^^J^-^'-  Hornb^ck,  Donald  R. 

Hosemann,  Leland  J. 


Hofer,  Frank  N.,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Robert  D. 
Hofford,  John  L. 
Hofstra,  Edward  J. 
Hofto,  Leslie  C. 
Hohn,  Henry  E. 
Holman,  Rockwell 
Holmes,  John  S. 


Forbes,  Donald  K 
Forster,  William  G. 
Foster,  James  R. 
Poster,  Raymond  H 
Foucht,  Richard  A. 
Pox,  Albert  D. 
Pox,  Richard  T. 
Frassa,  Donald  G. 
French,  Robert  D. 
Freytag,  David  R. 
Prlesen,  Edwin  J. 
Proslo,  Robert  C. 
Prudden.  Mark  P. 
Gaddls,  George  E. 


Hotes,  John  L. 
Howell,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Hower,  Floyd  E..  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Donald 
Huff.  Mahlon  S. 
Hughes,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Ray  S. 
Hughes,  Wayne  L. 
Hugo,  William  P. 
Hunsley,  Lindel  A.,  n 
Huesmann,  Harry  L., 

in 
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Raph 


Sti  nley 


Jcmes 
Howird 


Robert 
Ro]  lald 
Wil  Ham 


Hei  bert 
Rotert 


Huth, 

Iredale, 

Jacobflser 

Jr. 
Jarrell, 
Jeffries. 
Jenista. 
Jensen, 
Jensen, 
Jensen, 
Jepson, 
Johnson, 
Jotmson, 
Jobnson, 
Johnson. 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Johnston, 
Jones,  Ce411 
Jones, 
Jones,  Ra  ' 
Jones, 
Jordan, 
ICalser, 
Kamrad, 
Kaufman, 
Kaufman, 
Kaune, 
Kay, 

Kays,  Jacl 
Kearney, 
Keller, 
KeUy, 
KeUy, 
Kempf, 
Kennedy, 

Jr. 
Kernan, 
Ketchm^rk 

Kldd,  Ow4n 

Klehl, 

Klker, 

King. 

KlngBbur3 

Klrkhom, 

Klr]q>atrl(^ 
F. 

Klvlen, 

KJeldgaar(  I 

Klemm, 

Kltiga. 

Knoizen, 

Kolstad. 

Kost,  Johz 

Kozman, 

Kremer, 

Krantzmati 

Kraus, 

Krelnberg 

Kremer, 

Kretchm 

Ktohn, 

Laney, 

Lasell,  Ma: : 

I^uley 

Lassen, 

Lasslter. 

Lawrence. 
Jr. 

Lawrence, 

Lawrence, 

Leary, 

Ledew, 

Lee,  Byron 

Lehman, 

Lemon, 

Leser,  Joh:  l 

Lester, 

Leue,  Davlb 

Lewis, 

Under 

Llntner, 

Usanby, 

Lockwood 

Lofton, 

Lomt)ard, 

Long, 

Longino. 

Loomls, 


L. 
Jt>hn  P. 
,  George  E.. 


D)nald 
C  laude 


L. 

E.,  Jr. 
J^imes  P.,  Jr. 

J. 
Elonald  L. 
L. 
J6hn  A. 
Daniel  C. 
Homer  R. 
Ian  J. 
kferlln  L. 
Seal  J. 
Phillip  T. 
Elobert  W. 
(Villard  E. 
Richard  C. 

B.,  Jr. 
iP. 
P. 

W. 
^Matt  W.,  Jr. 
tD. 
roseph  G. 
Norman  L. 
Richard  F. 
E. 
N. 
C. 

rohn  R. 
G. 
T. 
P. 
C*cll  J. 
James  R., 


I 
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Jr. 


William  H. 
,  GUes  J. 
A. 
WlUlam  A. 

W.,  Jr. 
A. 
,  Ben  P. 
Robert  L. 
,  Darrell 

Alexander  L. 
,  Peter  D. 
^burC. 
Noi  bert  R. 
Arthur  K. 
I. 
D..  Jr. 
Robert  J. 


T>m: 


Gsorge 


.Harry  M. 

L. 
Alfred  G. 

L. 
,  Prank  C. 
W. 

v..  Jr. 
H. 

W. 
V. 
E. 
Gregory  E.. 


,  Ru(  [olf 


J(ihn 

lai 

Sti  nley 
Edirard 
Ma: :  H. 
WLliam 
Wl  lUam 

y  m 


John  v..  Jr. 
William  P. 
W. 
A. 
A. 
Ijonald  A. 
T. 
R. 
Loi(ls  R.,  Jr. 
E. 
A. 
B. 
W. 
W. 
Harold  R. 
K..  Jr. 
:  Uchard  L. 
Chafles  R. 

E.,  Jr. 
Aikbrey  K. 


,  Ran  ion 
Th  )mas. 


Re  bert' 


,  Daziel 
Jajaes: 


R  chard ' 
J  tmes' 


Bd;ar: 


Lorfano.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
Louz.  Raymond  E. 
Lovata.  Albert  P. 
Lovelace,  Robert  H. 
Lovell.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Lund,  John  D. 
Lynam,  Donald  M. 
Lyne,  George  C. 
Lytle.  James  H. 
MacDowell.  Charles  R. 
MacKell.  Richard  A. 
Mackenzie,  John  D. 
Mackey,  Robert  R. 
Madera,  Harry  P. 
Madison,  Douglas  W. 
Magee,  Jack  E. 
Mahon.  Richard  B. 
Maier,  Charles  W..  Jr. 
Maire,  Rex  E. 
Majesky,  John  E. 
Malloy,  John  E. 
Mandevllle,  Robert  C, 

Jr. 
Mann,  Earl 
Manning,  Richard  T. 
Mantz,  Roy  T. 
Marcellus,  Russell  A. 
Marlln,  Hubert  A. 
Martin,  Richard  W. 
Massa,  Emlddio 
Mathis,  Paul  J. 
Matson,  Willis  A.,  n 
Mauney,  Thomas  C. 
Mayer,  Donald  R. 
Mayer,  Joseph  C. 
Mayo,  William  H. 
McAnulty,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
McArthur,  John  C. 
McArthy,  Richard  L. 
McAvenla,  James  P.. 

Jr. 
McClaln,  Klrby  L..  in 
McClaran,  Stephen  W. 
McClure.  James  R. 
McCoy,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
McDonald,  Robert  P. 
McFall,  Albert  D. 
McGarrah,  William  E., 

Jr. 
McGinnls,  Ted  R. 
McGlaughlln,  Thomas 

H. 
Mclnt3rre,  Andrew 
McJunkin,  Russel  E., 

Jr. 
McKay,  Robert  B. 
McKnight,  Jesse  E.,  Jr. 
McLoughlin,  Howard 

T. 
McNabb,  Joseph  M. 
McNally,  John  J.,  Jr. 
McNulty,  Gerald 
McQulston,  Edward  I., 

Jr. 
McVoy,  James  L. 
Mealy,  Daniel  N. 
Meek,  Donald  B. 
Messner,  James  R. 
Mlchaud,  Robert  A. 
Miguel.  Theodore,  Jr. 
Miller,  Adair 
Miller,  Raymond  L. 
Miller.  Richard  A. 
Miller,  William  A. 
Mills.  Joseph  E. 
Mlnkklnen.  Erkkl  O. 
Minnis.  Marlon  L..  Jr. 
Moberly,  Arthur  L. 
Moberly,  Richard  O., 

Jr. 
Modeen,  Donald  O. 
Mohr,  Charles  H. 
Molzan,  Edward  W. 
Montague,  Lloyd  L. 
Moore,  Lundl  A. 
Moore,  Roderick  B. 
Moore,  William  P. 
Moors,  Donald  E. 
Morln,  Gene  D. 
Morrison,  Lewis  E. 


Morrissey,  John  N.         Richards,    William   L. 
Muck,  Floyd  R.  Jr. 

Mull,  Charles  L.,  II        Ripley,  Robert  K. 
Mulligan.  James  A.,  Jr.Rlsser.  James  B. 
Murphy.  Frank  M.,  Jr.  Roberts.  Gerald  G. 
Myatt,  Bert.  Jr. 


Jr 


Myer.  George  W. 
Neander.  Stanley  B. 
Neiger,  Ralph  E. 
Nelson.  George  G. 
Nelson.  Marvin  D. 
Nelson.  Robert  L. 
Netro,  Robert  J. 
Newark.  Theodore  E. 
Newman,  Fred  S. 
Newman,  James  F. 
Nicholson.  Richard  E. 
Nicholson.  Jerome  E. 
"  Noble,  Robert  E. 
Noble,  Thomas  I. 
Nordan,  Emile  E. 
Norton.  Curtis  R.,  Jr. 
Notz,  Robert  C. 
Nussbaumer.  John  J. 
Nutt,  Thomas  O.,  Jr. 
Cakes.  Raymond  H. 
O'Brien.  John  W. 
O'Brien.  Charles  J..  Jr 
O'Connor,  Francis  E. 
O'Donnell,    George    J 

Jr. 
O'Drain,  John  E. 
Odrobina,  Stephen  R. 
Ohlrich,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
O'Neill,  Thomas  F.,  Jr 
Orem,  Charles  A. 
Otten,  Henry  E. 
Ottensmeyer,  Robert 

M. 
Page,  George  L. 
Palmer,  Gary  H. 
Palmquist,  John  R. 
Parce,  James  R. 
Parode,  Harlan  D. 
Parrish,  William  I. 
Pausner,  Joseph  J. 
Pearson,  George  R 
Pelton,  Eugene  A. 
Pel  ton,  Robert  L. 
Pennington,  Otis  C. 
Pester,  Fred  J. 
Peters,  Ralph  C,  Jr. 
Petersen,  Donald  E. 
Pettit,  Royce  E.,  Jr. 
Pezzel,  Engelbert  G. 
Pf  elffer.  King  W. 
Phillips,  Charles  T. 
Phillips,  Edward  G. 
Phillips,  Lawrence  E. 
Pickering,  Richard  C 
Pinzel,  Lawrence  E. 
Platte.  William  A. 
Platzek,  Eugene  H. 
Polgar,  Paul  S. 
Portnoy,  Howard  R. 
Potts,  Bobby  L. 
Pouliot,  Jean  R. 
Powell,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Preston,  Frank  W. 
Preston,  Joseph  M 
Price,  Byron 
Pride,  Alfred  M. 
Profllet,  Leo  T. 
Pullar,  Andrew,  Jr. 
Purdy.  Harlan  R. 
Putnam,  Charles  L. 
Quaid,  Marvin  M.,  Jr. 
Qulgley,  Donovan  B. 
Qulnn,  Jack  Q. 
Radcllffe,  Roderick  T. 
Ralston,  John,  Jr. 
Rasmussen,  James 

P..  Jr. 
Rau.  William  F. 
Reavis,  Jackson  B. 
Redmond,  John  G. 
Reed,  Robert  K. 
Reed,  Sherman  C. 
Reichl,  Charles  J. 
Resek,  Lawrence  H. 
Re3mold3,  Kenneth  C 


Robertson,  John  W. 
Robisch,  Herbert  E. 
Rockwell,  Frank  A. 
Rogers,  Thomas  S.,  Jr. 
Rosendahl,  Edmund  I. 
Rosenqulst,  Donald  E. 
Ross,  Thomas  H. 
Roth,  Franklin  H. 
Rowe,  John  D. 
Rubey,  Ervin  B.,  Jr. 
Ruble,  Byron  C. 
Rulis,  Robert  A. 
Rumble.  Maurice  W. 
Rutledge,  Howard  E. 
Ryan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Philip  J. 
Saari.  Aimo  M. 
Sabalos.  Nicholas 
Sample.  Richard  J. 
Sample,  Robert  J. 
Sampson,  Jesse  E. 
Sands,  James  W. 
Sandsberry,  Jack  C. 
Sargent,  Herbert  A. 
Sattler,  Donald  C. 
Saunders,    Stephen   I., 

Jr. 
Schaub.  Robert  L. 
Schenker,  Marvin  L. 
Schied.  Charles  F. 
Schneider,  Arthur  F. 
Schoelen,  Lawrence  A. 
Scholl.  Kenneth  C. 
Schroeder,  Robert  A. 
Schultz,  Jesse  Z. 
Schultz,  Milton  J.,  Jr. 
Schwab,  Robert  W. 
Scott.  James  H. 
Scott,  Melvin  L. 
Scoville.   Jack 
jj.  Scribner.  Henry  I.,  Jr. 
^  '  Scully,  Donald  G. 
Sebenius,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Selby,  Donald  E. 
Shafer,  Walter  R. 
Shaffran,  William  S. 
Shannon,  Rlckard  W. 
Shartel,  Edward  A. 
Shaw,  Fletcher  H. 
Sheridan,  William  R. 
Sherman,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Shields,  William  B. 
Shipman,  Junious  E. 
Shultz,  Robert  T. 
SlergieJ.  Edward  S. 
Sims,  Harvey  K. 
Singer,  Arnold  N. 
Skalla,  Derald  Z. 
Skinner,  Clifford  A., 

Jr. 
Skinner.  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 
Skinn,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Slankard.  Max  L. 
Sleeper,  Sherwin  J. 
Smith,  Jerome  W. 
Smith,  Maurice  E. 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  M. 
Smith,  William  D. 
Smolinskl,  Joseph  P., 

Jr. 
Snodgrass.  Cornelivis 

S..  Jr. 
Snyder.  Carl  S.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Francis  M. 
Snyder.  John  C. 
Snyder,  Roy  D.,  Jr. 
Solomon,  Jerome  E., 

Jr. 
Sorg.  George  A. 
Southall,  Walter  E., 

Jr. 
Space.  David  J. 
Sparks,  Harold  A..  Jr. 
Spayde,  Keith  C.  Jr. 


Jr.; 


Speer,  Paul  H. 
Speiser.  Jack  E. 
Spence.  Benjamin  E. 
Spencer,  Ralph  G. 
Spiller,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Springer,  Roy  M.,  Jr. 
Stack,  Richard  A. 
Stapp,  Aron  L. 
Steentofte,  Eric  H. 
Stephan,  Charles  R. 
St.  John,  Alvin  P. 
St.  Louis,  Norman  E. 
Stoddard,  Clarence  W. 
Jr. 
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Varner,  Eldon  P  j, 
Vaughn,  Robert  E  ' 
Veit,  William  H    ' 
Vines,  Thomas  E 
Vogel,  Oscar  J.,  Jr 
Vollmer.  Robert  J 
Vosseler,  Warren  P 
Wagner,  Eugene  r' 
Wagner,  Robert  H. 
Wallace,  David  T. 
Wallace.  Edwin  a.,  Jr 
Wallace,  KennethR  ' 
Waller,    Alexander  *B 
Jr. 


Stollenwerck,  William   Warwick,  William  B 
M.  Wasniewskl,  Emilp" 


Stolpe,  Richarp  H. 
Stone,  Bruce  G. 
Storey,  Joseph  D. 
Streich,  Paul  R. 
Strobel,  James  W. 
Stull,  Donald 
Sudhoff,  Herbert  A. 
Sullivan,  Don  M. 
Svunmers,  Gilbert  L. 
Sundt,  Wilbur  A. 
Sutherland,  Donald 

C. 
Swadener,  John  R. 
Swanson,  Charles 

A.  L. 
Switzer,  James  R. 
Taylor,  Leslie  A.,  Jr. 
Tebo,  Ballard  W. 
Terrell,  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Thom,  Norman  R. 
Thomas,  Earle  V. 
Thomas,  Robert  L. 
Thomas,  Walter  R. 
Thompson,  James  J. 
Thompson,  Robert  C. 


Weatherly,  Robert  T 
Webb,  William  H. 
Weeks,  Grady  A. 
Weymouth,  Burton  R 
Whaley,  William  8.    ' 
Wheat,  Newton  L. 
White,  Grover  C    Jr 
White,  James  A. ' 
White.  Wendell  A. 
Whitehead,  Richard  T 
Whitley,  Walter  J. 
Whitlock,  Richard  T. 
Whitman.  Donald  L." 
Wholey,  Lloyd  C. 
Wikeen,  Donald  B. 
Wilbur,  Harley  D. 
Wilder,  Fred  W. 
Wilgus,  Carlton  L. 
Wilhite,  Alan  S. 
Wilkins,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Wilkinson,  Donald  W. 
Wille,  James  E. 
Willi,  Thomas  A. 
Williams,   William  A 
III 


Thompson,  William  B.,Willingham,     William 

E.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Alexander  B. 
Wilson,  Joseph  W. 
Winton,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Wise,  Gerald  W. 
Wiseman,  Richard  P. 
Wisenbaker,  Eugene  M. 
Wood,  Peter  W. 
Woodruff,  Richard  P. 
Wood  worth,  Charles 

M. 
Woolcock,  Thomas  E. 
.Wooldridge,     Edmund 

T.,  Jr. 
Worchesek,  Robert  R. 
Wright,  William  B. 
Wuest,  Carl  I. 
Wuethrich.  Don  L. 
Wunderlich,  Robert 
Wurzbacher,  Robert  T. 
Yowell,  Grover  M. 
Ziarnik,  Walter  P. 
Zink,  Stewart  T. 
Zwollnskl,  Prank  J. 


Jr. 
Thorndike,  Robert  P. 
Thorp,  John  H. 
Thurston,  Dick  W. 
Tipton.  Harold  P.,  Jr. 
Todd.  Troy  E. 
Todd,  William  E. 
Tolbert,  Robert  R. 
Tollgaard,  Elmer  M. 
Touch,  Ralph  J. 
Toy,  Prank  E. 
Traynor,  Lawrence  E. 
Tregurtha,    James    D 

Jr. 
Trimble,  Dan  M. 
Trost,  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Tuomela,  Clyde  H. 
Tvede,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Twite,  Martin  J.,  Jr. 
Tyson,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Underwood,  Leland  J. 
Valentine,  Robert  P. 
Vankleeck,  Justin  L. 
Varner,  Byron  D. 


Lt.  Comdrs.  Lucy  B.  Caskey  and  Muriel  J. 
Lewis  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  subject  to  quali- 
flcations  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  2,  1964: 

Department  or  State 

Raul  H.  Castro,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  El  Salvador. 
In  the  Aih  Pokce 

The  nominations  beginning  Robert  W. 
Goodnow  to  be  major,  and  ending  Humphrey 
K.  Hastings.  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  CoNCSESSioifAL 
Record  on  September  24.  1964. 
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In  the  Army 


The  nominations  beginning  Robert  Abra- 
i,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Sumner  Wll- 
^  to  be  professor  of  foreign  languages. 
^  Military  Academy,  which  nominations 
ife  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
J^e  Congressional  Record  on  September 

21.  196*- 

*'■'  United  Nations 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  repre- 
«ntatlves  and  alternate  representatives  of 
Iv^  united  States  of  America  to  the  19th 
gegsion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
united  Nations: 

To  be  representatives 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

RUSSELL  B.  Long,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

FEANK  Carlson,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State'^of  Kansas. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

To  be  alternate  representatives 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Franklin  H.  Williams,  of  California. 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Tillett,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  P.  Noyes,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  vice  Sydney  R.  Yates,  re- 
signed. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  oflacers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  Consuls 
General  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  W.  Bowling,  of  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Hurwitch,  of  Illinois. 

John  A.  Lacey,  of  Ohio. 

Walter  J.  Mueller,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  ofllcers  of  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Robert  L.  Walklnshaw,  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  E.  Walsh,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  C.  Welsert,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Dowell,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  oflQcer  of  class 
4,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
aervlce  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Richard  Noyes  Vlets,  of  Texas,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6,  a 
vice  consul  of  career,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

G.  Paul  Balabanis,  of  California. 

Prank  B.  Crump,  of  New  York. 

Michael  A.  Davlla,  of  Texas. 

Robert  W.  DuBose,  Jr.,  of  California. 

James  J.  Gormley,  of  New  York. 

Allen  S.  Greenberg,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  A.  Hollowaty.  of  California. 

Coleman  J.  Nee,  of  Massachusetts. 

Arnold  P.  Schlfferdecker,  of  Missouri. 

William  Seth  Shepard,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Theodore  L.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Donald  E.  J.  Stewart,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Peter  O.  Suchman,  of  New  York. 

Walter  Frederick  Weiss,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

James  A.  Allltto,  of  California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Bean,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  P.  Becella.  of  New  York. 


Miss  Mary  Rose  Brandt,  of  Oregon. 

David  G.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Crafts,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hartl,  of  Minnesota. 

Frederick  H.  Hassett,  of  Missouri. 

H.  Kenneth  Hill,  of  California. 

Stuart  H.  Lippe,  of  Michigan. 

James  E.  McGee,  of  California. 

James  Hamilton  McNaughton,  of  New 
York. 

Wilson  A.  Riley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Peter  G.  Smith,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  P.  Starzel,  of  Vermont. 

James  Tarrant,  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Heath  Bowman,  of  Florida. 

Marvin  E.  Brenner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Louis  V.  Ebert  III,  of  Illinois. 

Paul  I.  Loeb,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  E.  Markey,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Gordon  W.  Murchie,  of  California. 

Prank  Rettenberg,  of  New  York. 

Samuel  R.  Sanders,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Cecil  L.  Sanford,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Charles  G.  Simmons,  of  Virginia. 

Justin  Sloane,  of  California. 

G.  Scott  Sugden,  of  Maine. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve ofllcers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Kent  B.  Crane,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Joan  Edmonds,  of  California. 

Belmont  P.  Haydel,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Calvin  L.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  and  secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

James  M.  Fernald,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  D.  Folger,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Paul  G.  Nyhus,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Alexander  Akalovsky,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  W.  Baldanza,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Chavchavadze,  of  Massachusetts. 

Earl  Norbert  Garrett  III,  of  Virginia. 

Francis  J.  Hazard,  of  Tennessee. 

Henry  K.  Heuser,  of  ilaryland. 

Adolf  J.  Llum,  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 

Keith  L.  MacPhee,  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  A.  Pfeiffer,  of  Maine. 

Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  of  Virginia. 

P.  William  Small,  of  California. 

Michael  Tanes,  of  Massachusetts. 

George  J.  Stanger,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Eugene  C.  Patterson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Robert  G.  Storey,  resigned. 

U.S.  Marshal 
James  P.  Delaney,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
V.  Ryan,  resigned. 

Board  of  Parole        *" 
Charlotte  Paul   Groshell,   of   Washington, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for 
the  term  expiring  September  30,  1970. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Jon  O.  Newman,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  C.  Zampano, 
resigned. 

Postmasters 

michigan    " 

Joseph  J.  Lozeau,  Brldgman. 

MINNESOTA 

Thomas  E.  Torgeson,  Kensington. 
Edward  C.  Ricke,  Morgan. 

MONTANA 

John  R.  Mccormick,  Kremlin. 


NEBRASKA 

Virgil  C.  Penny,  Oxford. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Victor  N.  Deane,  Kane. 

John  P.  Vensel,  West  Alexander. 

WISCONSIN 

Andrew  G.  Bernoski,  Fifield. 
Donovan  E.  Ireland,  Lodi. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  10:  As  we  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men. 

Almighty  God,  may  our  minds  and 
hearts  this  day  be  resident  and  regnant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  who 
went  about  doing  good. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are 
guilty  of  making  so  little  of  the  many  op- 
portunities which  we  daily  have  of  help- 
ing to  build  a  better  world. 

May  we  never  be  content  to  sing  the 
praises  and  place  the  stamp  of  approval 
upon  the  good  deeds  of  others  while  we 
ourselves  are  standing  idly  by. 

Inspire  us  with  a  passion  to  make  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  higher  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  country  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  the  champions 
of  those  values  in  life  which  are  abid- 
ing and  enduring. 

Help  us  then  to  meet  and  minister  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  and  de- 
mands of  humanity,  for  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  65-6. 
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ISSU.INCE  OP  PRESS  RELEASE 

Mr.  nyWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmc  us  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  ml  lute. 

The  £  PEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  om  a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  E3WARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as!  was  not  allowed  to  conclude  my 
remarks  last  night,  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce hat  within  the  next  hour  I  am 
issuing  a  full  press  release  containing  se- 
lected se  :tions  of  my  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend th  s  to  your  attention. 


O  >NPLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  R  lUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous c(  nsent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minut!  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  JIPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscons  n?  y 

Tliere  was  no  objeropn. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  because  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  conflict 
of  Interest,  I  have  earlier  today  sent 
notice  o '  my  intention  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nsw  York  [Mr.  Mn.LER].  On 
Jime  11  1964.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  UiT.  Miller]  introduced  House 
Resoluti  )n  770 — setting  up  an  investiga- 
tion of  '  any  financial  or  business  inter- 
ests or  I  ctivities"  of  any  Member  of  the 
House,  '  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  such  interests  or  activities 
have  in\  olved  conflict  of  interest."  In  a 
special  ( rder  on  this  and  identical  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  other  minority 
member;  on  June  15,  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  pointed  out  that  "this  is 
not  a  pirtisan  matter,"  and  that  they 
welcome  "the  wholehearted  cooperation 
and  support  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai  sle  to  the  end  that  we  may  repair 
the  dan  age  that  has  been  done  to  the 
reputati  )n  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

I  wel»me  the  invitation.  Nothing 
could  b(i  more  useful  than  to  have  the 
gentlemm  from  New  York  [Mr.  Miller] 
have  his  immediate  investigation  of  con- 
flicts of  Interest  on  the  part  of  Members. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  his  body  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  B  3>GGS.  I  would  like  to  subscribe 
to  what  ihe  gentleman  is  saying.  I  would 
hope  thi  it  we  could  pass  such  legislation 
and  I  aj  n  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  w)uld  be  for  it.  We  could  look 
into  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's r  imarks.  I  think  we  could  get  a 
lot  of  bi]  lartisan  support. 


SENATOR   GOLDWATER 


Mr. 


.LSHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinftnJTni  tus  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mi  nute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  ^uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There!  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ^HIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wedneslay  night  people  of  Toledo  and 
northw^tem  Ohio  were  privileged  to 


have  as  their  guest  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee,  Senator  Barry  Gold- 

WATER. 

In  his  speech  at  the  University  of 
Toledo  fieldhouse,  Mr.  Goldwater  said 
that  freedom  is  the  basic  issue  of  this 
whole  campaign — and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  quite  right.  The 
Republican  standardbearer  neglected  to 
give  his  definition  of  freedom  but  he  did 
say  that  it  would  be  preserved  only  if 
governing  power  emanates  from  our 
towns,  cities,  and  States,  rather  than 
from  Washington. 

Perhaps  we  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
Senator  Goldwater  intends  by  freedom 
when  we  look  closely  at  his  State  of 
Arizona  to  see  what  this  might  mean. 
We  find  that: 

Arizona  ranks  fifth  from  the  bottom  of 
all  States  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion— ratio  of  maximum  weekly  pay- 
ments to  average  weekly  wages  in  jobs 
covered. 

Arizona  has  one  of  the  highest  bank- 
ruptcy rates  in  the  country — about  twice 
as  high  as  other  States  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Arizona  ranks  30th  among  the  States 
in  per  capita  income — well  below  the 
average. 

Arizona  is  providing  jobs  for  only  one 
out  of  every  four  wage  earners  who  mi- 
grate there. 

Arizona  has  no  civil  rights  laws  except 
one  prohibiting  discrimination  in  public 
employment. 

Arizona's  capital  city,  Phoenix,  has  a 
higher  crime  rate  than  any  other  city  of 
its  size  in  the  country  and.  according  to 
author  Cleveland  Amory,  among  the 
most  shocking  slums  in  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  another  indication  of  Gold- 
water  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  "impulsive,  massive,  politi- 
cally motivated  tax  cut  gimmickry"  con- 
tained in  the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  which 
was  enacted  this  year  by  Congress  with 
the  supEKDrt  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
House  and  Senate  Republicans.  Pre- 
siimably  a  greater  freedom  would  be 
achieved  through  his  5  percent  a  year, 
5-year  tax  cut  plan  for  corporations  and 
individuals  which  obviously  is  designed 
to  give  far  greater  benefits  to  the  big 
than  the  little. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Goldwater  freedom  from  the  fact 
that  the  radio  broadcast  of  his  Toledo 
appearance  last  Wednesday  was  spon- 
sored by  an  organization  which  calls  it- 
self Conservatives  for  Goldwater  Book 
Store,  located  on  Madison  Avenue  in 
Toledo.  This  recently  formed  group  is 
making  available  such  literary  master- 
pieces as  "None  Dare  Call  it  Treason," 
a  concise  volume  in  which  the  author — 
the  president  of  the  Young  Republicans 
of  Missouri — blames  every  President 
since  Hoover  for  losses  to  communism 
and  weaves  leftist  conspiracy  through 
hundreds  of  authentic  looking  footnotes. 
Also  being  offered,  perhaps  for  children, 
is  "A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon,  a  Study 
in  Illegitimate  Power."  This  treatise  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  Javetts  Haley,  head 
of  the  Far-Right  Texans  for  America, 
who  achieved  distinction  in  1962  by  urg- 
ing that  Chief  Justice  Warren  be  not 


Time. 


impeached    but    hanged— according  tn 
Newsweek— or     lynched— accoi  -         "* 

,  we  in  Toledo 
into  Goldwater 
to  our  city,    i  can  onir 
hope  that  he  continues  traveling  PTt^n 


lynched— according    to 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Toledo  gained  n 
clearer  insight  into  Goldwater  fre^ 
from  his  visit  to  our  city     i    ^^^^^°^ 
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sively  between  now  and  November  3. 

THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR:  HUBERT  H 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  newspaper 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
in  our  generation  have  worked  as  hard 
exhibited  as  much  depth  and  versatility 
in  their  knowledge  of  so  many  issues,  or 
developed  into  more  articulate  spokes- 
men for  democracy  than  Senator  Hitbbit 
H.  Humphrey.  An  article  by  Mary  Mc- 
Grory  in  the  October  1  Washington 
Evening  Star  so  well  captures  the  spirit 
of  Senator  Humphrey's  vibrant  cam- 
paign that  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  this  article  with  my  remarks: 
Humphrey  Spirit  Runs  High 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

With  Senator  Humphrey  in  the  West.— 
Any  othrir  caxnpalgner,  In  the  gloaming  erf  a 
day  that  began  at  dawn,  might  feel  Im- 
posed upon  If  forced  to  suffer  through  the 
Introduction  *4>f  the  local  candidates  for 
coroner,  auditor,  county  reporter  and  cir- 
cuit clerk.  V 

But  not  Senall^  Hubert  Humphrey. 

A  national  cancHdate  who  Is  told  by  every- 
one In  his  entourage  from  the  campaign 
director  down  to  the  mimeograph  operator 
that  hlB  speeches  are  too  long,  might  feel 
resentful  or  aggrieved. 

But  not  Hubert  Humphrey. 

A  vice-presidential  hopeful  whose  aid 
unceremoniously  pokes  him  when  he  lin- 
gers over-long  with  a  middling  airport  crowd, 
might  either  ignore  the  signal  or  stop  talk- 
ing. 

But  not  Hubert  Humphrey. 

At  the  Des  Moines  airport  last  night,  the 
Senator,  in  a  rare  burst  of  querulousneas 
said:  "They're  tapping  me  on  the  leg  every 
2  minutes  here  to  wind  up  this  speech, 
but  you're  here  to  see  me,  and  I  want  to 
meet  you." 

ENJOYS    THE    PRIVILEGE 

The  reason  Humphrey  is  not  subject  to 
the  irritations  and  fatigues  of  other  poli- 
ticians Is  perfectly  simple.  He  sooner  or 
later  confides  everything  to  his  beloved  pub- 
lic, and  yesterday  he  came  out  with  it  at 
the  Moline  (111.)  airport. 

"It  has  been  a  Joy  to  me,"  he  said  feel- 
ingly, "to  be  chosen  as  your  vice-presidential 
nominee.  What  greater  privilege  can  there 
be  than  to  be  on  the  national  ticket  of  a 
great    political    party,    great   man?" 

Humphrey's  campaign,  like  his  career,  U 
testimony  to  the  power  of  positive  thinking. 

The  Bible  says:  "Hope  deferred  taaketii 
the  heart  sick."  But  not,  obviously.  Hubbt 
Humphrey's. 

The  boy  from  Huron,  8.  Dak.,  who  never 
thought  he  would  make  the  big  time  la  lov- 
ing every  moment  of  hla  success. 

CRUSHING    SETBACKS 

No  one  could  begrudge  him  his  Joy.  He  to 
the  Robert  Bruce  of  American  politics.  Be 
has  been  hankering  to  b«  a  national  figure 


1066  and  has  suffered  setbacks  that 
''^r!  have  crushed  another  man.  But  In 
*2i  having  lost  the  vice  presidency,  he 
t  to  work  to  court  the  Senate  establlsh- 
"^t  and  to  erase  the  Image  of  the  brash 
"*^  liberal  who  did  not  know  his  place. 
^iSndn  in  I960,  having  been,  as  he  says 
«rimBied"  by  a  handsome,  wealthy  Eastern 
^^^ian  who  personified  everything  be- 
«md  the  grasp  of  a  poor  plainsman,  he 
^ely  went  to  work  as  John  P.  Kennedy's 
Wenant  in  the  Senate. 

And  beginning  this  spring  he  was  put 
throueh  a  series  of  ordeals  by  that  Inexo- 
rlie  taskmaster  in  the  White  House.  They 
itoDDed  just  short  of  requiring  him  to  walk 
over  the  waves  at  Atlantic  City  before  he 
Anally  won  the  prize. 

Today  he  is  the  most  radiantly  grateful 
rtce-presldentlal  candidate  since  Alben  Bark- 
ley  In  his  campaign  plane,  "The  Happy 
Warrior,"  the  climate  is  always  summer,  the 
mood  seldom  falls  below  euphoria.  Some- 
tune  HUMPHREY,  his  abused  voice  cracking 
»lth  sincerity,  speaks  of  "the  public  happi- 
ness" m  America  under  a  Democratic  admln- 
Igtratlon.  It  is,  however,  not  a  patch  on  his 
private  happiness. 

He  welcomes  each  fresh  attack  from  Sen- 
ator Barrt  Goldwater  and  Representative 
WnJJAM  Miller.  Every  meeting  is  "splen- 
did," every  crowd  Is  "wonderful." 

In  his  speeches  he  cannot  contain  himself. 
HlB  campaign  director,  Bill  Connell,  holds 
a  stopwatch,  makes  throatcutting  gestures 
as  the  appointed  end  is  near.  Humphrey 
plunges  from  climax  to  climax,  his  thin  voice 
breaks,  his  prominent  eyes  water  with  the 
effort  of  wringing  from  his  public  one  more 
Indication  that  they  share  his  love  of  a 
benevolent  Federal  Government,  his  admira- 
tion of  a  great  President,  his  devotion  to  the 
Democratic  party.  One  night  In  Port  Wayne, 
he  went  on  for  52  minutes. 

The  quality  of  his  hearers  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Enemies,  as  In  southern  Georgia,  have 
to  be  won  over,  or  at  least  worn  out.  Priends 
have  to  be  given  their  money's  worth.  One 
audience,  alone,  daunted  him. 

Speaking  before  the  frosty,  uniformed 
members  of  the  National  Guard  Association 
In  Detroit  on  the  uncongenltal  subject  of 
our  nuclear  defenses,  the  advocate  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  faltered.  For  once,  he  stuck 
almost  word  for  word  to  his  prepared  text. 
He  waited  for  applause  that  never  came  from 
part-time  soldiers  who  feel  Goldwater  is 
their  true  friend.  They  were  apathetic. 
Other  politicians  understand  apathy,  they 
even  experience  it  themselves  occasionally. 

But  not  Hubert  Humphrey. 


CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
discuss  the  topic  I  had  in  mind  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reitss]  that  I  believe  many  of  us 
would  join  in  the  investigation  and  elu- 
cidation of  conflict  of  interest,  but  I  have 
noted  a  peculiar  lack  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  and  his  party  lead- 
ers to  really  get  into  the  real  issue  of 
conflict  of  interest,  which  happens  to  in- 
volve the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  get  into  the  whole  issue  if  we  are 
going  to  do  so.    I  am  all  for  it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT    STATISTICS:     UP 
FROM  5.1  TO  5.2  PERCENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  increased  in  the  past 
month  from  5.1  to  5.2  percent. 

On  August  11  I  suggested  that  the 
administration  had  juggled  the  employ- 
ment statistics  when  it  hailed  a  decline 
in  the  unemployment  rate  to  4.9  percent. 
I  said  this  did  not  sound  logical.  See 
pages  18981-18983  of  the  Record. 

Interestingly  enough,  with  the  unem- 
ployment rate  going  up,  the  news  media 
practically  buried  the  story,  the  same 
news  media  which  front-paged  the  ques- 
tionable 4.9-percent  figure  2  months  ago. 

We  badly  need  fair  reporting.  Month- 
ly economic  statistics  should  be  reported 
the  same  way  each  month,  regardless  of 
what  they  are,  in  the  same  part  of  the 
paper,  with  the  same  type  headlines  to 
let  the  people  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sion. The  Labor  Department  and  the 
press  should  not  play  politics  with  eco- 
nomic statistics. 

For  the  purpose  of  future  reference,  I 
point  out  that  the  Washington  Star  car- 
ried an  Associated  Press  story  of  the  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  its  stock  final 
edition  and  then  under  this  deceptive 
headline:  "Employment,  Jobless  Total 
Both  Decline."  Instead  of  a  straight 
news  story  the  Associated  Press  account 
was  interspersed  with  self-serving  inter- 
pretative remarks  attributed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  story  in  the  Washington  Post  was 
buried  on  page  C6,  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  treatment  given  the  August  "good 
news."  It,  too,  appeared  under  a  decep- 
tive headline,  "Jobless  Rate  Improve- 
ment Gets  Setback."  The  whole  issue 
has  been,  has  there  truly  been  a  jobless 
rate  improvement?  This  account  quoted 
the  Labor  Department  as  saying  the  0.1- 
percent  increase  is  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant. Neither  was  the  4.9-percent 
August  figure  significant.  All  the  recent 
figures  show  that  the  unemployment  ra- 
tio is  still  unacceptably  high  in  a  period 
of  high  economic  upturn.  This  is  sig- 
nificant. 

CHILE-CALIFORNIA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
San  Francisco  recently  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  first  meeting  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  Chile-Cali- 
fornia program,  a  project  supported  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

As  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, I  should  like  to  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  our  program  because  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  support  similar  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  iii  their  own  States. 

During  the  5  months  since  the  Chile- 
California  program  was  initiated,  Cali- 
fornia advisers  in  Chile  have  been  assist- 
ing their  Latin  American  counterparts 
in  plarming  public  sector  investment  and 


improving  Chile's  educational,  system. 
Californians  have  also  been  instnmien- 
tal  in  furthering  the  Maule  River  Basin 
regional  development  project  which 
would  use  a  principal  Chilean  water  re- 
source to  raise  the  economic  and  social 
levels  of  a  part  of  that  nation. 

In  addition,  transportation  problems 
are  being  studied  with  a  view  toward 
their  alleviation  through  future  con- 
struction projects.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia faculty  members  will  soon  be  trav- 
eling to  Chile  to  meet  with  their  opposite 
numbers  in  the  Republic. 

The  cooperation  between  California 
and  Chile  includes  the  private  as  well  as 
the  public  sector  of  our  economies.  A 
computer  system  valued  at  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
given  by  a  California  firm  to  the  Chilean 
Technical  University  of  the  State.  Two 
of  our  largest  private  industrial  organi- 
zations, Kaiser  Industries  and  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Corp.,  have  made  sub- 
stantial investments  in  Chile.  Informa- 
tion is  being  exchanged  between  our 
poultry,  wine,  fishing,  and  fruit  and  vege- 
table growing  industries.  One  of  our 
large  California  banks  plans  to  establish 
a  Chilean  branch  in  the  near  future. 

On  still  another  level,  many  Cali- 
fornians have  enthusiastically  joined  in 
people-to-people  projects;  California 
schoolchildren  have  given  contributions 
to  schoolchildren  in  Chile,  and,  of  course, 
Californians  are  among  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  presently  serving  in  that  coun- 
try. 

California  and  Chile  have  long  borne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
natural  endowments.  With  the  AID- 
sponsored  Chile-California  program,  the 
people  of  my  State  are  now  enjoying  new 
and  meaningful  relationships  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  south. 


SUPREME  COURT  PRAYER 
DECISIONS 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  prayer  decisions  led  me  to 
seek  the  root  cause  of  such  constitu- 
tional misinterpretation. 

As  the  culmination  of  that  research, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  believe  is  manda- 
tory if  the  Congress  is  to  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  which  have  been  violated  by 
the  Court  for  a  quarter  century. 

The  Court  has  perpetrated  an  im- 
heralded,  unrecognized,  legal  revolution, 
and  has  gotten  away  with  it.  If  we  In 
the  Congress  fail  to  act  soon,  this  Court, 
if  it  continues  In  Its  present  pattern, 
may  well  take  away  all  the  religious 
freedoms  our  people  treasure. 

I  do  not  speak  lightly.  The  issue  Is 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  key  to  the  Court's  revolution  is  its 
proposition  that  the  14th  amendment 
absorbed  the  1st  amendment.  That  flat 
of  the  Court  turned  upside  down  the 
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purpose  of  the  Pounding 
that  all  authority  in  the  area  of 
would,  be  left  to  the  States.    By 


the  Cou  f  s  license,  the  Federal  Govem- 


toppling  the  barrier  erected 
ts  power  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
A  constitutional  amendment  is  man- 
datory t>  end  this  dangerous  onslaught 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  al- 
ready 01 1  down  one  of  the  unalienable 
rights  01  the  people. 


CO!<IMnTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 
AlBERT. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 

gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

Comknittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may 

;il  midnight,  October  2,  1964.  to 

on  H.R.  1927  and  H.R.  2434. 

AKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

of    the    gentleman    from 

? 

was  no  objection. 
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FOREIC  N  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1964 


conl  erence 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 

|o  amend  fxirther  the  Foreign 

Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 

purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 

;hat  the  statement  of  the  man- 

the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 

report, 
erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
S|*EAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
requ  !st  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
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IS  follows: 

out  'Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
substitute  'Foreign  Assistance  Act 


St -Ike 


Sflke 


out  '2  per  centiim'  and  sub- 
per  centum'. 


"(c)  Strike  out  'three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum'  and  substitute  "1  per  centum'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "102";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "103";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "104";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "105";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  propcsed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "106";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  inse'-t 
the  following:  "108";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "108";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  Hou.'-e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  agree 
to   the  same  with   amendments   as   toll;3ws: 

On  page  8.  line  2.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments   strike    out    "(e)"    and    Insert: 

"(g)'- 

On  page  8.  line  5.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "articles"  and  insert: 
"article  having  a  value  In  excess  of  $100,000" 

On  page  8.  line  16.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "articles"  and  in- 
sert: "article" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert: 
"(a)";    and  the  Senate  agree  to  the   same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nima bered  39,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foiio*. 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  folloiN 

"(d)  Amend  subsection  620(e).  relating  *„ 
expropriations  and  other  similar  matter*^  « 
follows:  •  "• 

"(1)  After '(e)' Inserf(l)'. 

"(2)  Redesignate  subparagraphs  (l)  a^ 
and  (3)  of  the  first  paragraph  as  subnara 
graphs  (A),   (B).  and   (C),  respectively 

"(3)    Strike  out  'paragraphs   (l)     (2\ 
(3)'  and  substitute  'subparagraphs  (A)    /m 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (I)'.  '•  vd). 

"(4)  At  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  th» 
following  new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  court  In  the  United  States  shall 
decline  on  the  ground  of  the  Federal  act  of 
state  doctrine  to  make  a  determination  on 
the  merits  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  in  a  case  in  which  a  claim 
of  title  or  other  right  is  asserted  by  anv 
party  including  a  foreign  state  (or  a  party 
claiming  through  such  state)  based  upon 
(or  traced  through)  a  confiscation  or  other 
taking  after  January  1,  1959,  by  an  act  of 
that  state  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
international  law,  including  the  principles 
of  compensation  and  the  other  standards  set 
out  in  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  applicable  (1)  m 
any  case  in  which  an  act  of  a  foreign  state 
is  not  contrary  to  International  law  or  with 
respect  to  a  claim  of  title  or  other  right 
acquired  pursuant  to  an  irrevocable  letter 
of  credit  of  not  more  than  180  days'  duration 
issued  In  good  faith  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
confiscation  or  other  taking,  or  (2)  in  any 
case  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
determines  that  application  of  the  act  of 
state  doctrine  Is  required  in  that  particular 
case  by  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  a  suggestion  to  this  effect 
is  filed  on  his  behalf  in  that  case  with  the 
court,  or  (3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  pro- 
ceedings are  commenced  after  January  1 
1966." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowlng:  "(e)";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "(f)";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "(g)";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  17.  line  19.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  immediately  after  "President," 
insert  the  following:  "and  any  other  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  150 
per  day  per  person  exclusive  of  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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nt  of  the  Senate  numbered  61.  and  agree 
"^  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
T°  Heu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
h  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"PART    V — RELIGIOUS    PB31SECUTION 

"SEC  501-  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
thst  the  United  States  deeply  believes  in  the 
Jrtedom  of  religion  for  all  people  and  is  op- 
Zg^  to  infringement  of  this  freedom  any- 
jTjre  in  the  world.  The  Congress  condemns 
tte  persecution  of  any  persons  becatise  of 
their  religion.  It  is  further  the  sense  of 
Coagress  that  all  persons  should  be  permitted 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the  pursuit 
of  their  culture." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinchtiysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

j.  w.  fulbright, 
John  Sparkman, 
Mike  Mansfieij), 

Per  J.  W.  F. 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11380)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

I.  technical  amendments 
The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  5.  8,  10,  11,  12,  15,  17,  20,  23,  25,  28, 
30,  31,  38,  40,  42.  43,  49,  50,  51,  53,  56,  and  57. 
With  respect  to  these  amendments  (1)  the 
House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with  amend- 
ments which  are  technical,  clerical,  clarify- 
ing, or  conforming  in  nature;  or  (2)  the  Sen- 
ate recedes  in  order  to  conform  to  other 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of 
conference. 

II.    AUTHORIZATION     OF    FUNDS 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2,126,472,400  while  the  Senate 
amendment  authorized  $2,076,600,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $49,872,000.  In  addition  to  these 
new  authorizations  of  funds,  there  is  au- 
thorization in  the  law  for  funds  for  develop- 
ment loans,  for  Alliance  for  Progress  loans, 
and  for  Department  of  State  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

The  following  amendments  pertaining  to 
the  authorization  of  funds  were  in  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Houses. 

Amendment  No.  6.  technical  cooperation: 
The  House  bill  authorized  $224,600,000;  the 
Senate  amendment,  $215,000,000.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  recommends  $215,- 
000.000. 

Amendments  Nos.  13  and  14,  surveys  of 
Investment  opportunities:  The  House  bill 
authorized  $2,100,000;  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, $2,000,000.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence recommends  $2,100,000. 

Amendment  No.  18,  international  organi- 
zations and  programs:  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized $134,272,400;  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. $134,400,000.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference recommends  $134,272,400. 

Amendment  No.  21,  supporting  assistance: 
The  House  bill  authorized  $405,000,000;  the 
Senate  amendment,  $374,700,000.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  recommends  $405,000.- 
000. 


Amendment  No.  26,  military  assistance: 
The  House  bill  authorizes  $1,055,000,000;  the 
Senate  amendment,  $1,045,000,000.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  recommends  $1,055,000.- 
000.      ' 

Amendment  No.  45.  limitation  on  aggregate 
authorization  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1965: 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section 
620A  to  the  act  limiting  to  $3,250,000,000  the 
aggregate  of  the  total  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  use  In  fiscal  year  1965  for 
furnishing  assistance  and  for  administrative 
expenses  under  the  act.    The  Senate  amend- 


ment also  contained  a  proviso  authorizing 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  to 
be  used  to  donate  domestically  produced 
meat  and  other  protein  foods  to  school  lunch 
programs  abroad. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  sums  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  and  the  administration 
appropriation  request  for  programs  author- 
ized in  this  bill  and  in  existing  law. 


Fart  I:  F.conomic; 

Chapter?:  Development  a.s.'Ji'stanco: 

T^tle  1-  Devclopmcm  loans..  

Titl-'ll: 

Technical  cooperation,  development 

rrants..  

Americtin  schools  and  hospitals 

Title   IV:  Surveys   of  investment   op- 
portunities   

Title  VI: 

-Mlianco  for  Progress  loans 

.Mliance  for  Progress  erants__  

Chapter  3:  International  orpanizTlions 

Cliaptor  4:  SujiportinR  assistance' 

Chapter  5:  Continpencv  fund 

Part  II:  Militarv   _.    ." 

Part  III: 

-Administrative  expenses,  .\ID 

!>tat«'  Department 

Total  


Executive 

appropriation 

request 

(\) 


$Q22, 200, 000 


-":'4.  fioo.  ono 

IS,  (XK),  000 

2.100,000 

4fi5,  000,  OOO 
S5.  fKX),  000 
134.  400,  fXKl 
40.'i.  OOO.  000 
1,V).  IKIO.tKK) 
,  O.'i.l,  000,  000 

S2.  500, 000 
2.900.000 


House  bill 
(2) 


Senate 
amendment 


(3) 


Conference 
agreement 

(4) 


(') 


$224  fiOO.  000 
IS,  000, 000 

2. 100, 000 

85.  000.  000 

\M.  272.  400 

406.  000.  000 

1.50.000,000 

1.0.5.5.000.000 

52.  .500,  000 

(') 


(n 


$215,000,000 
18,000,000 

2.  OOO,  000 

R5,  (X10. 000 

134.  4CX),  0(H) 

374.  700,  000 

1,50.000,000 

1,045.000.000 

52.  ,500.  000 
(') 


3,  516.  700. 000 


2.126.472.400 

'  (3,516,.572,4«)) 


2  2. 07f).  cm.  000 

»  (:<.4fi0.700,000) 


(n 


$21,5.000,000 
18,000,000 

2,100,000 

n) 

85,  000, 000 

134.272.400 

405.  000,  000 

1.50,000.000 

1.055.000.000 

5Z  500. 000 

(') 


2,116.872.400 
'  (:i,.50*i.972.400) 


'  Previously  authorized, 

■  The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  r)20.\  to  the  act  which  limited  the  total  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  $.!, 2.50, 000, 000.  An  additional  $.50,000,000  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  meat  and 
related  products. 

'  This  total  includes  sums  for  proprams  previously  authorized  tliat  are  included  in  the  total  for  col.  1.  This  figure 
is  shown  for  purposes  of  comparability. 


m.     AMENDMENTS    FROM    WHICH   THE   SENATE 
RECEDED 

Amendment  No.  1:  Statem,ent  of  policy 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  new 
paragraph  to  be  added  to  the  statement  of 
policy  of  the  act.  The  added  language  states 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  programs  of  de- 
velopment and  research  in  the  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  to  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  these  institutions  by  all  available  means 
including  increasing  and  facilitating  Inter- 
change of  personnel. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  No.  3  and  No.  16:  Appropriation 
of  loan  receipts 

The  Senate  amendments  amended  sections 
203  and  253  of  the  act  to  subject  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  relend  receipts  from 
development  loan  funds  and  from  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  such  receipts. 

The  House  bUl  did  not  contain  similar 
provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  argument  in  opposition  that 
section  117  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1964,  already 
subjects  development  loan  receipts,  and  re- 
ceipts from  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  to  the 
appropriation  requirement.  Section  117  Is  a 
permanent  provision  of  law.  the  continued 
validity  of  which  is  not  dependent  upon  an- 
nual reenactment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.   4;   International   Develop- 
ment Association 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  section 
205  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  lend  up  to  10  percent  of  development 
loan  funds  to  the  International  Development 


Association  (IDA)  for  use  by  the  IDA  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation Act  (Public  Law  86-565)  and  the 
IDA  articles  of  agreement  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  action  would  more  ef- 
fectively serve  the  purposes  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment    No.    9:    Exclusions    from    loss 
covered  by  extended  risk  guarantee 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
221(b)(2)  of  the  act  to  exclude  from  the 
kinds  of  loss  covered  by  extended  risk  guar- 
antees, losses  attributable  to  an  "action 
not  meeting  a  standard  of  reasonable  busi- 
ness prudence  for  which  the  Investor  is  re- 
sponsible." 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  noted  that 
section  221(b)(2)  already  excludes  losses 
"arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for 
which  the  investor  is  responsible."  The 
difficulty  inherent  in  drafting  a  statutory 
definition  of  "a  standard  of  reasonable  busi- 
ness prudence"  was  also  recognized.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with  by 
administrative  action  and  that  the  factor 
of  reasonable  business  prudence  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration  by  the  executive 
branch  in  administering  the  investment 
guarantee  program. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  18  and  19:  Contributions 
to  international  organizations  for  use  for 
voluntary  service  programs 
The  House  bill  added   to  section  302  of 
the  act  a  provision  that  none  of  the  funds 
available  to  carry  out  chapter  3  of  part  I 
of  the  act  may  be  contributed  to  an  Inter- 
national organization  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  agency  thereof  to  pay  the  costs  of 
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operfttLok  or  developing  any  volunteer  pro- 
grams 1  hlch  are  related  to  the  selection, 
training  and  i»t>graining  of  volunteer  man- 
power. Tbe  House  bill  also  reduced  chapter 
3  autho  Izatlon  by  $127,600  for  tbe  purpose 
of  limit  ng  tbe  n.S.  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service 
an  amotint  sufficient  to  finance, 
wrcent  matching  basis,  the  infonna- 
functlons  of  the  Secre- 
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amendment  No.  19  struck  out  the 
language  and  substituted  therefor  a 
that  none  of  the  funds  available  to 
chapter  3  may  be  used  for  contri- 
(1)   to  the  International  Secretariat 
Service  or  any  similar  Interna- 
o^ganlzation  for  use  by  It  to  pay  the 
developing  or  operating  any  volun- 
or  other  Peace  Corps-type  pro- 
any  foreign  government  or  agency 
or   (2)    to  any  volunteer  service  or 
Corps- type  program  administered 
international  organization.     Senate 
No.  18  also  authorized  the  full 
requested  by  the  executive  branch 
3,  thereby  making  possible  a  U.S. 
to  the  International  Secretariat 
Service  of  $150,000. 
^nate  recedes  In  both  instances. 
(|onunlttee   of   conference    is   of    the 
that  the  U.S.  contribution   to   the 
Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Serv- 
be  limited  to  $22,400,  on  a  40- 
matchlng  basis.     Such  a  contrlbu- 
enable  the  International  Secre- 
perform  Its  Information  clearing- 
1  unction.     At    the    same    time,    the 
anguage  would  not  authorize   con- 
to   the   Secretariat   for   technical 
to  Peace  Corps-tyi)e  programs  of 
organization    or    foreign 
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govemn  ent. 

Amendtient  No.  22:  Earmarking  of  support- 
ii  g  assistance  funds  for  Vietnam 

B  9uae  bill  added  a  new  sentence  at  the 

E  action  402  of  the  act,  providing  that 

than  $200  million  of  the  supporting 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1965  may  be 

solely  for  use  in  Vietnam,   unless 

President    determines     otherwise    and 

reports  his  determination  to  the 


S<  nate  amendment  struck  out  this  pro- 


S«)nate : 


recedes. 

cfunmlttee  of  conference  agreed  that 

earmarking  of  foreign  assistance 

particular   countries   generally   Is 

the    8i>eclal    circiunstances    of 

warrant  an  exception  In  this  case. 

little   likelihood   that  the   United 

furnish  less  than  $200  million  of 

assistance  to  Vietnam  In  fiscal 

Further,    the    language    of    the 

while  acccx-dlng  special  recognl- 

1  he  U.S.  effort  In  Vietnam,  allows  the 

adequate  fiexlblllty.    The  commlt- 

cc^erence  wants  to  go  on  record,  how- 

thls  action  should   not  be  con- 

establlshlng  a  precedent  for  the 

of    foreign    aid    funds    In    the 


earmarking 
futxire. 

Amendri^enta  Nos.  24  and  29:  Military  credit 
sales  guarantees 

I^otise  bill  amended  chapter  2  of  part 

act,  which  relates  to  military  assist- 

two  respects : 

it  added  a   new  subsection    (e)    to 
1 103  of  the  act  authorizing  the  Presl- 
^arantee  Individuals  and  firms  do- 
In  the  United   States  against 
and   credit   risks   of   nonpayment 
connection  with  credit  sales  of  de- 
and  soTlces  which  they  finance 
frlenbly  foreign  countries  and  Interna- 
o^nlzatlons;  and 

It  added  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 

I  00  of  the  act,  authorizing  the  Presl- 

employ  the  services  of  private  firms 


bus  ness 


13 

ar  Icles ; 


In  connection  with  the  Issuance  and  serv- 
icing of  such  guarantees,  and  the  adjustment 
of  claims  arising  under  them.  The  proposed 
subsection  (b)  further  provided  that  guaran- 
tees Issued  pursuant  to  part  II  of  the  act 
would  be  considered  contingent  obligations 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States,  that  obligations  were  to  be 
recorded  against  funds  available  for  credit 
sales  under  ptu^  II  of  the  act  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  25  percent  of  contractual  liabil- 
ity related  to  such  guarantees,  and  that  the 
fiinds  so  obligated,  together  with  fees  and 
prenxlums  directed  to  be  charged  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Issuance  of  such  guaran- 
tees, would  constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the 
f>a3rnaent  of  claims. 

Senate  amendments  No.  24  and  No.  29 
struck  out  both  of  the  above-described  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Earmarking  of  military 
assistance  funds  for  Vietnam 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  section  504(a)  of  the  act  provid- 
ing that  not  less  than  $200  million  of  the 
military  assistance  funds  for  fiscal  year  1965 
may  be  available  solely  for  use  In  Vietnam, 
unless  the  President  determines  otherwise 
and  promptly  reports  his  determination  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  views  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  Senate  amendment  No.  22  apply  also 
with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Study  of  incentives  to 
private   enterprise 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section 601(b)(7)  to  the  act.  directing  the 
President  to  study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing tax  and  other  Incentives  for  private 
enterprise  to  help  develop  the  economic  re- 
sources and  productive  capacities  of  less  de- 
veloped  countries. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Encouragement  of  utili- 
zation of  U.S.  engineering  and  professional 
firms 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  section  601  of  the  act.  relating  to  en- 
couragement of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation.  The  new  subsection  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  should  continue 
to  encourage  the  use  of  engineering  and 
professional  services  of  U.S.  firms  or  their 
affiliates  In  financing  capital  projects. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
provision  of  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Special  price  test  for 
petroleum  products  financed  under  the 
foreign  assistance  program  and  barter 
agents'  commissions 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  pro- 
viso to  section  604(b)  of  the  act,  establish- 
ing a  new  price  test  for  petroleum  products 
financed  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  would  preclude  the  supplier  of 
petroleima  products  from  charging  a  price 
in  excess  of  the  price  he  charges  In  com- 
parable export  sales  from  the  source  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  sale.  The  comparable  ex- 
port sales  price  test  would  not  apply  to  pur- 
chases under  formal  competitive  bids  or  to 
commodities  traded  on  exchanges.  In  de- 
termining the  supplier's  "comparable  export 
sales  price,"  sales  to  affiliates  would  be 
excluded. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  added  a  new 
subsection  (e)  to  section  604  of  the  act,  pro- 
viding that  no  funds  available  under  the 
act  shall  be  used  to  pay  a  barter  agent's  com- 
mission or   other   servicing   charge    or   dls- 
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posal  fee  when  commodities  furnish*!  t» 
an  aid  recipient  country  are  Mnm»2S 
through  barter  arrangements.  Any^llv 
commission,  charge,  or  fee  would  have  tov- 
paid  by  the  supplier  of  the  commodlUM  ^ 
procured  or  by  the  recipient  country 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  comoarihu 
provisions.  ■  k«»o« 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  no  hearings  have  been  held 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatloM 
or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  ttl 
proposals  embodied  In  the  amendmrnt 
Further,  the  committee  of  conference  wu 
informed  by  the  executive  branch  that  the 
amendment  is  based  on  assumptions  which 
are  incorrect  and  that  It  would  not  result  in 
economies  in  the  administration  of  forelan 
aid.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  Issues  to 
volved,  and  the  potentially  far-reaching  el' 
fects  of  the  amendment  on  the  admlnl«tr». 
tlve  burden  on  ADD,  the  committee  of  c<m- 
ference  believes  that  the  proposed  channi 
should  receive  thorough  study  by  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  committees  of  the  Con] 
gress. 

Amendment  No.   41:  Aid   to  Indonesia 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
620(J)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  no  further 
U.S.  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  Indo- 
nesia under  the  act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  that  all  Indonesian  military  or 
police  trainees  now  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  notified  of  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  such  training  and  no  other  training 
of  Indonesian  nationals  Initiated. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  section  620(  J )  of  the  act  already 
prohibits  aid  to  Indonesia  unless  the  Pr«l. 
dent  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  Is  essential  to  the  national  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  The  act  also  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  fully  and  cur- 
rently to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  that  because  of 
the  fiuld  situation  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  in  order  to  assure  most  effective 
use  of  foreign  aid  to  serve  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  security  interests,  the  President  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  this  minimum  degree 
of  fiexlblllty. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Initial  assignment  of 
foreign  service  personnel  to  Washington 
positions 

The  House  bill  amended  section  626(d)  (2) 
of  the  act  to  authorize  the  Initial  assign- 
ment of  up  to  20  AID  foreign  service  per- 
sonnel to  Washington  positions  at  any  one 
time  prior  to  assignment  overseas. 

The  Senate  amendment  Increased  th»t 
number  to  30. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  47  and  48:  Selection-<mt 
and  separation  authorities 

Senate  amendment  (No.  47)  amended  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  625  of  the  act  to  extend 
to  other  AID  personnel  the  existing  selee- 
tlon-out  authority  which  is  presently  appli- 
cable only  to  AID  foreign  service  personnel. 
Certain  specified  categories  of  personnel  wer« 
excepted. 

Senate  amendment  (No.  48)  added  a  new 
subsection  (J)  to  section  620  of  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  separate,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  the  law,  i 
maximum  of  100  employees  of  AID  In  the 
upper  grades  during  each  of  the  2  yesn 
commencing  with  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill. 

The  House  did  not  contain  comparaWt 
provisions. 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  committee  d 
conference  recognizes  that  there  Is  need  to 
strengthen  the  personnel  structiu'e  iind  pv* 
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--inrt  policies  of  AID.  On  the  other  hand, 
^Tsenate  version  proposed  a  remedy  that 
J? the  present  was  regarded  as  far  reaching. 
Itat  burden  rests  with  AID  tfi  Improve  Its  per- 
^aaoBl  practices  through  the  more  rigorous 
^Tttiorough  application  of  existing  laws 
^  regulations.  The  problem  should  be 
Mpt  under  close  and  continuing  review  by 
the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Compensation  of  experts 
and  consultants 

The  House  bill  amended  section  626(a)  of 
tlie  act  to  Increase  the  maximum  compensa- 
tion that  may  be  paid  experts  and  consul- 
tants performing  functions  under  the  act 
fron  $75  per  day  to  $100  per  day. 

Xbe  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
provision.  ^ 

The  Senate  recedes. 

jlmendment  No.  55:  Loyalty  affidavits 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 639  to  the  act  stipulating  that  no  fluids 
under  that  act  shall  be  used  to  make  pay- 
ments under  any  contract  between  the 
United  States  or  any  aid  recipient  and  any  In- 
dividual U.S.  citizen,  U.S.  corporation,  or 
foreign  corporation  owned  by  U.S.  citizens, 
unless  such  individual  or  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  file  an  affidavit  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  and  are  not  members 
of  or  support  any  organization  that  believes 
In  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  tioted  that 
with  respect  to  contracts  Involving  the  serv- 
ice of  U.S.  citizens  overseas,  full  protection 
of  U.S.  interests  is  given  by  section  111  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  and  by  AID's  own  regulations.  Sec- 
tion ill  of  the  appropriation  act  provides 
that  none  of  the  funds  available  under  the 
act  shall  be  used  to  make  payments  with 
reepect  to  any  contract  for  the  performance 
of  services  outside  the  United  States  by  citl- 
lens  who  have  not  been  Investigated  for 
loyalty  and  security  in  the  same  manner  as 
11  they  were  regularly  employed  by  the 
United  States.  AID  regulations  go  beyond 
this  to  require  that  all  domestic  nongovern- 
ment personnel  must  be  cleared  If  their  posi- 
tions are  sensitive,  even  If  they  do  not  have 
access  to  classified  Information. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  58:  The  Powazki  Cemetery 
tri  Warsaw.  Poland 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
lectlon  (sec.  648(b))  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  demonstration  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Polish  people,  to  use  foreign  cxirrencies 
that  have  accrued  to  the  U.S.  Government 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  any 
other  act.  for  assistance  in  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, Improvement,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Powazki  Cemetery  In  Warsaw,  which 
aerves  as  a  burial  place  for  thousands  of 
Polish  resistance  fighters  who  fell  in  the 
Warsaw  uprising  of  1944.  The  exercise  of 
this  authority  was  made  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1953. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Sense  of  Congress  on 
proceedings  for  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  (sec.  403)  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that,  in  any  case  where 
a  district  oourt  of  the  United  States  has 
ordered  reapportionment  of  either  house  of 
a  State  legislature  to  conform  with  constitu- 
tional requirements  regarding  representa- 
tion, such  State  legislature  should  be  allowed 
the  length  of  time  of  a  regular  legislative 
•ewlon  plus  30  days,  but  not  to  exceed  6 


months,  to  comply.  The  section  aJso  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  such 
cases  the  next  election  of  members  of  the 
State  legislature  should  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  such  State  In 
effect  September  20,  1964.  If  such  a  State 
falls  to  appco-tion  representation  within  such 
time  limitation.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  district  covu^  having 
Jurisdiction  shall  apportion  representation 
In  such  leglfilatiu'e  among  appropriate  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  conform  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  such  State  insofar  as  Is  possible 
consistent  with  the  requlrenients  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

IV.    AMENDMENTS    FROM    WHICH    THE    HOUSE 
RECEDEQ 

Amendment  No.  2:  Interest  rates  on  loans 

The  Senate  version  added  to  the  act  a  re- 
quirement that,  except  for  loans  already  au- 
thorized or  committed,  no  development  loans 
may  be  made  (1)  in  the  case  of  commercial 
loans  at  an  Interest  rate  of  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  above  the  average  annual 
interest  rate  on  U.S.  Interest -bearing  obliga- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  loan  ap>plication  Is  filed 
(i.e.,  as  of  June  30,  1964,  approximately  3% 
percent),  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  noncommer- 
cial loans  at  an  Interest  rate  of  less  than  21/2 
percent  per  year.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
version  required  that  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial loans  principal  payments  may  only 
be  deferred  until  the  productive  enterprise 
or  facility  which  is  the  subject  of  the  loan 
commences  operation  or  becomes  available 
for  operation.  Thereafter  principal  payments 
shall  become  due  at  annual  intervals  and 
full  payment  must  be  made  in  no  less  than 
25  years.  Noncommercial  loans  must  be  paid 
in  "regular  Installments"  within  25  years. 
The  amendment  defines  "commercial  loans" 
as  loans  made  for  the  development  of  pro- 
ductive enterprises  or  for  facilities  directly 
\ised  In  productive  enterprise,  such  as  equip- 
ment, machinery,  supplies,  materials,  or  land. 
"Noncommercial  loans"  are  all  other  loans. 
By  reason  of  section  251(b)  of  the  act  the 
Senate  version  would  also  apply  to  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  raises  the  Interest  rate  on  loons  during 
the  10-year  grace  period  from  three-fourths 
percent  per  annum  to  1  percent  per  annvun 
and  raises  the  minlqium  interest  rate  for  the 
life  of  the  loan  following  the  grace  period 
from  2  percent  to  2^2  percent  i>er  annum. 
Such  rates  would  not  be  effective  on  funds 
authorized  or  committed  to  be  loans  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964.  These  terms  will  also  apply 
to  Alliance  for  Progress  loans. 

The  committee  of  conference  weighed  the 
appeal  for  stiffer  loan  terms  against  the  more 
Important  consideration  that  borrowing 
countries  not  be  encouraged  to  pursue  Ir- 
responsible debt  practices.  Prudence  re- 
quires that  such  nations  not  be  burdened 
with  unduly  high  loan  costs  until  their  de- 
velopment is  sufficient  to  finance  their  debts. 
Any  severe  increase  in  the  costs  of  loans 
would  only  increase  the  possibilities  of  de- 
fault which  would  have  serious  consequences 
not  only  for  foreign  governments  and  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  that  had 
loaned  the  money  but  also  for  private  in- 
vestors, many  of  whom  are  VS.  citizens. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  of  con- 
ference noted  the  trend  by  other  foreign 
leaders  to  lower  their  Interest  terms  and 
extend  the  maturities  and  grace  periods. 
The  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  brings  U.S.  terms 
closer  to  those  of  such  lenders.  The  language 
In   existing  law  and   that  In   the  amended 


language  accepted  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference sets  minimum  loan  terms.  It  was 
noted  that  the  United  States  has  set  terms 
for  Its  loans  above  the  minimum  wherever 
the  capacity  of  the  borrower  permits. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  some  hardening 
of  minimum  loan  terms  Is  appropriate. 
Further,  the  conferees  urge  AID  to  require 
interest  rates  above  the  minimum  whenev« 
possible  in  view  of  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the   borrowing  country. 

AID  Is  launching  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  U.S.  lending  terms  to  the  develop- 
ment efforts  In  various  countries,  to  the  lend- 
ing policies  of  other  donor  countries,  and 
to  the  very  serious  problem  of  rapidly  mount- 
ing debt  service  burdens.  The  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  early  next  year  to  con- 
sider the  full  Implication  of  this  study. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Feasibility  study  of  used 
equipment  program 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion (sec.  217)  authorizing  the  President  to 
use  technical  cooperation /development  grant 
funds  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  program  for  furnishing  less  developed 
friendly  countries  with  used  tools,  machinery, 
and  other  equipment  to  be  donated  by  pri- 
vate enterprises  or  acquired  through  normal 
channels  of  trade.  The  piu-pose  would  be  to 
determine  how  such  programs  may  be  utilized 
by  and  contribute  to  the  economic  developn 
ment  of  the  receiving  coxmtry.  The  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  report  to  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  on  the  results  of 
such  study,  together  with  recommendations. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  concerned  that  the  use  of  old  equip- 
ment, unless  fully  and  carefully  rehabilitated, 
could  resxUt  in  costly  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays, but  agreed  to  the  Senate  language  au- 
thorizing a  study  and  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  such  programs.  Such 
a  study  should  involve  neither  expense  nor 
excessive  time  because  of  reviews  which  have 
already  been  conducted  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Special  certification  for 
military  assistance 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 513  to  the  act  to  require  either  (a)  that 
the  appropriate  chief  of  U.S.  Military  Advis- 
ory Group,  or  a  corresponding  officer,  certify 
in  writing  at  least  6  months  prior  to  delivery 
that  a  recipient  covmtry  or  international  or- 
ganization has  the  capability  to  utilize  effec- 
tively any  defense  articles  which  the  United 
States  proposes  to  furnish,  or  (b)  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  certain  designees,  determine  with  respect 
to  defense  articles  in  approved  programs  that 
it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  defense  articles 
In  the  absence  of  such  certification  and  spe- 
cifically give  advance  approval  to  the  fiirnish- 
Ing  of  the  defense  articles.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  required  to  make 
a  complete  report  of  each  such  determination 
and  approval  and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations.  The  section  would 
not  apply  to  military  sales  under  section  507 
of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments 
which  limit  the  application  of  this  section 
to  any  single  defense  article  having  a  value 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  purpose  of  this 
new  section  is  to  discourage  the  furnishing 
of  military  eqviipment  to  countries  where  it 
cannot  be  used  effectively.  Numerous  In- 
stances were  reported  where  sophisticated 
and  costly  equipment  was  Incapable  of  use 
either  because  related  and  necessary  compo- 
nent parts  were  not  provided,  requirements 
had  changed  in  the  interval  between  approval 
of  the  program  and  the  delivery  date,  or  the 
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bill  amended  section  601(c)  (5) 

to  raise  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 

autfa)orlty  to  use  funds  otherwise  avail- 

the  act  for  the  expenses  of  the 

Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 

iJd. 

Sqnate  amendments  struck  the  House 

raising  the  limitation  on  expenses 

C^immlttee  to  $100,000  (No.  33),  but 

the  termination  date   of  June  30, 

contained  in  the  House  bill   (No.  35). 

He  use  recedes. 

legislative   history   of   this   provision 

clfar  that  only  the  direct  costs  of  the 

of  the  Conunittee  axe  to  be  charged 

Btitutory  ceiling.    Such  costs  of  back- 

the  Committee  operations  as  may  be 

by  AID  are  not  charged  against  the 

The   Ihnltation   of  $50,000   is   ade- 

the  work  of  the  Committee. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Expropriations  by 
foreign  states 

Innate    amendment    added    a    new 
(2)    to  subsection  620(e)    of  the 
providing  that  no  U.S.  court  shall  re- 
the   ground  of   the  "act   of  state" 
to  examine  the  validity  of  acts  of 
itates   occurring   after    January    1, 
are  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  in- 
law, unless  the  President  deter- 
notlfies  the  court  that  application 
of  state"  doctrine  is  required  by 
policy  Interests, 
bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 


recedes  with  an  amendment, 
on  the  part  of  the  House 
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property  by  a  foreign  state.    The 
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determines   that  Judicial   re- 
he  foreign  government's  action  is 
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No.  44:  Productive  enterprise 

bill  added  a  new  subsection  ( n ) 
620  of  the  act  providing  that  no 
should  be  furnished  for  the  Con- 
or   operation    of    any    productive 
abroad  unless  the  President  deter- 
t  similar  productive  enterprises  in 
States  were  operating  at  a  sub- 
j  ortlon  of  their  capacity  and  such 
would  not  result  in  depriving  such 
of  their  reasonable  share  of 


ente  prises 


ma  rkets. 


The  Senate  amendment  deleted  this  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  argument  advanced  In  op- 
position that  section  620(d)  of  the  act  al- 
ready provides  adequately  for  the  protection 
of  U.S.  Industry  by  requiring  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  foreign  assistance  program  to 
make  arrangements  with  countries  where 
U.S.  assistance  is  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  productive  enterprises  to 
limit  competition  of  such  enterprises  with 
U.S.  industry. 

Amendment  No.  52:  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (k) 
to  section  625  of  the  act,  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  personnel.  The  new  language 
would  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  or 
assign  a  U.S.  citizen  to  be  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (lA-ECOSOCi  and  to  be  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progres.';.  Pro- 
vision for  compensation  for  such  officer  was 
also  Included. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  refer- 
ence to  the  lA-ECOSOC.  thus  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  or  assign  a  representa- 
tive only  to  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  section. 

The  House  recedes. 

When  the  House  had  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, the  executive  contemplated  that 
one  individual  would  serve  as  US.  representa- 
tive to  both  organizations.  Subsequently,  the 
executive  changed  its  request  to  provide  the 
special  authority  only  for  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Amendment   No.   59:    availability   of  foreign 
currencies 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  a  provision  which  would  restrict 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  by  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  their  duties  under  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  to  those 
currencies  "which  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  reserved  under  section  612(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, and  of  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  payment  of  its  obliga- 
tions outside  the  United  States,  as  such 
requirements  may  be  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  President." 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment, 
which,  while  retaining  the  Senate  language, 
places  a  limitation  on  the  use  by  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  of  local 
currencies  not  covered  by  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Religious  persecution 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  (sec.  501 )  which  e.xpresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  in  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
people  and  is  oppo.sed  to  Infringement  of 
this  freedom  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  declares  that 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens 
by  singling  them  out  for  extreme  punish- 
ment for  alleged  economic  offenses  and  by 
infringement  of  their  freedom  of  religious 
observance,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  match  its  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  religion  with  specific  action.  Fi- 
nally, the  amendment  expresses  Wie  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  religious  persecution  in 
the  Soviet  Union   be   condemned   and   that 


the  Soviet  Union  in  the  name  of  deeczm 
and  humanity  cease  the  enumerated  i^^ 
persecution.  ^ 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  any  com 
parable  provision.  ^^' 

The  House   recedes   with  an   amendment 
which  expresses  the  consensus  of  the  com 
mittee  of  conference  that  the  religloua  per" 
secution  of  peoples  of  all  faiths,  and  the  ta 
frlngement  of  their  freedom  of  religious  obi 
servance,  is  repugnant  and  to  be  condemned 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Edna  F.  Kelly, 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
WnxiAM  S.  Mah^liard, 

PeTEK  H.   B.  PRELINGHXrrsiN 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This  was  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  am  sure  every  Member 
read  the  Record  this  morning,  so  we  can 
dispense  with  its  reading  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  ,Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  Authorization  bill  was 
filed  last  night,  only  a  few  hours  after 
the  House  had  ofBcially  sent  the  measure 
to  conference.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  agreements  contained  in 
the  report  are  the  result  of  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  action.  Far  from  it.  There 
were  some  delays  in  getting  the  House 
conferees  named.  When  we  were  fi- 
nally appointed  yesterday  we  went  to 
conference  after  having  had  the  benefit 
of  a  number  of  informal  preconference 
consultations  with  the  Senate  conferees. 

That  is  how  we  were  able  to  reach 
final  agreement  last  night  on  the  61  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Of  these, 
23  involved  minor  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  that  presented  no  prob- 
lems. The  remaining  38,  however, 
ranged  from  minor  to  major  substantive 
changes  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
some  of  them  not  even  related  to  foreign 
aid.  Of  these,  the  Senate  receded  on 
28,  the  House  receded  on  5,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  compromised  on  5. 
I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  we  did  our  best  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  House  as  far  as  possible. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  au- 
thorized appropriations  totaling  $2,126,- 
472,400.  The  Senate  bill  authorized 
$2,076,600,000,  a  reduction  of  $49,872,000. 
The  conference  agreement  is  for  $2,116,- 
872,400,  a  difference  below  the  House  fig- 
ure of  only  $9,600,000.  In  the  compro- 
mise, the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
restore  the  House  figures  for  surveys  of 
investment  opportunities,  international 
organizations  and  programs,  supporting 
assistance  and  military  assistance.  In 
turn,  the  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
lower  Senate  figure  on  technical  coop- 
eration, $215  million  as  against  the  House 
figure  of  $224,600,000. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  features 
of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
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a  provision,  included  in  amendments 
VrLxiA  48,  which  authorized  the  AID  Ad- 
iiSstrator  to  separate  certain  em- 
SSces  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
Se  and  veterans'  preference  laws.  This 
nrovlsion  had  been  rejected  by  the  For- 
riin  AfTairs  Conamittee  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  6  including  my  own.  Yesterday,  when 
ft  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  ap- 
Ljred  imminent,  I  pledged  my  best  ef- 
^  to  maintain  the  House  position  and 
asked  that  the  motion  not  be  made. 
When  the  motion  was  withheld,  I  appre- 
ciated the  complinaent  and  the  confidence 
shown  in  the  House  conferees  by  those 
who  sincerely  feared  this  provision  as  a 
threat  to  the  civil  service  merit  system 
and  who  were  concerned  that  In  the 
necessary  "give-and-take"  of  a  confer- 
ence that  we  might  have  to  yield.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  although  It  proved 
necessary  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  it,  this  provision  has  been  stricken  In 
the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  riile  was  de- 
bated yesterday  which  sent  the  foreign 
aid  bill  to  conference,  much  was  said 
about  an  ungermane  and  unrelated  mat- 
ter which  had  been  added  to  the  bill  In 
the  Senate.  This  was  amendment  No.  60, 
which  related  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  the  question  of  reapportionment 
of  State  legislatures.  During  the  earlier 
hearing  by  the  Rules  Committee  I  had 
expressed  my  own  disapproval  of  this 
so-called  Mansfield  compromise  on  reap- 
portionment. The  House  conferees  were 
firm  on  this  and  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment this  provision  has  also  been 
stricken. 

We  have  brought  back  to  the  House 
a  conference  report  which  I  believe  merits 
approval  by  this  body.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  conference,  both  House 
and  Senate,  for  the  long  hours  devoted 
to  seeking  and  working  out  acceptable 
solutions  to  the  differences  in  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill.  In  some  respects, 
the  conference  agreement  is  better  than 
the  form  in  which  the  bill  passed  either 
House  or  Senate.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  report  as  a  compromise  which  is  both 
reasonable  and  fair. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman's  explanation 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  appre- 
ciated it  very  much.  I  think  the  con- 
ferees did  a  very  good  job  under  the 
rather  difficult  circumstances  that  con- 
fronted them.  But  if  I  read  the  press 
correctly  this  morning,  the  conference 
report  which  brings  in  a  compromise  bill 
does  carry  a  provision  that  will  permit 
American  aid  to  be  sent  to  Sukarno,  of 
Indonesia,  something  that  was  prohib- 
ited, as  I  understood  it,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  brought  out  by  the 
committee  and  adopted  by  the  House;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  House  last  year  wrote  in  its 
own  Indonesia  provision  prohibiting  all 
aid  to  Indonesia  unless  a  determination 
was  made  by  the  President  that  to  do  so 
was  essential  to  the  national  interest  of 


the  United  States.  That  is  retained  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate during  debate  in  that  body  adopted 
a  separate  Indonesia  provision  that  re- 
moved the  President's  discretion,  and 
eliminated  the  only  aid  Indonesia  is  now 
receiving,  which  consists  only  of  the 
training  of  some  military  personnel  in 
this  country. 

As  the  gentleman  Is  aware,  we  have 
been  giving  no  aid  to  Indonesia  except 
for  the  training  of  these  military  per- 
sormel.  The  act  still  provides  that  the 
President  may  do  this  only  if  he  makes  a 
special  determination  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  that  provi- 
sion the  same  as  was  contained  in  the 
bill  when  it  cleared  the  House? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  House  bill  left 
the  restrictions  Intact.  It  did  not 
change  the  limitation  we  adopted  last 
year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  one  other  question?  What 
about  American  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and 
other  Communist  countries? 

Were  there  any  restrictions  that  were 
voted  in  the  House  eliminated  or  eased 
by  the  action  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  original  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1961  has  restrictions  in  it 
against  all  Communist  countries.  It  has 
a  separate  section  in  it  on  Yugoslavia 
and  other  Communist  countries  but,  of 
course,  again  it  leaves  the  final  deter- 
mination up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  must  find  that  the 
country  is  not  controlled  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy;  that  as- 
sistance would  promote  the  independence 
of  the  country  from  international  com- 
munism and,  most  important  of  all,  that 
such  assistance  is  vital  to  U.S.  security. 
The  only  aid  now  provided  for  Yugo- 
slavia is  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
about  the  continued  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  other  pro-Communist  nations?  Will 
that  aid  be  continued  under  the  present 
program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  it  could  be,  but 
there  has  to  be  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion that  such  aid  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  reason 
why  I  ask  that  question  is  this:  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  there  are  many 
Members  of  the  House,  including  myself, 
who  have  been  rather  opposed  in  the 
past  to  some  of  our  rather  peculiar  gen- 
erosity to  Communist  nations  and  dic- 
tators as  well  as  Communist  people  all 
over  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  any  tightenihg  of 
those  restrictions  or  any  loosening  of 
those  restrictions. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 
which  passed  this  body  last  week  and 
which  then  went  to  conference.  There 
is  a  further  tightening  of  these  restric- 
tions in  that  bill. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  realize  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  Is,  with  regard 
to  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Of  course.  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  about  this  partic- 
ular piece  of  legislation  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  ban  against  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  is  still  in  the  original  act 
of  1961. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  I  do  appreciate 
the  frankness  with  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  discussed  these 
matters,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan]  and  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  having 
eliminated  Senate  amendments  47  and 
48  dealing  with  "select  out"  procedures 
as  well  as  having  brought  about  the  strik- 
ing of  the  ungermane  milk  smd  water 
Senate  amendment  reference  to  reap- 
portionment. 

However,  permit  me  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  what 
I  have  said  in  nowise  changes  my  atti- 
tude toward  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram. I  am  still  opposed  to  it  and  I 
believe  there  is  far  too  much  money 
authorized  in  this  bill.  But  I  do  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoxise  for  what  I  believe  was  a 
worthwhile  piece  of  work  at  this  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  comments 
and  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  hard  work  which  the  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  went  through  dur- 
ing the  last  week  left  him  with  no  illu- 
sions and  no  intention  to  ever  try  to 
change  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  as  to  his  position  on  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  interest  rates  are  pro- 
vided? Will  the  gentleman  briefly  ex- 
plain what  transpired  with  respect  to 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  the  Senate  adopted 
the  so-called  Mundt  amendment  which 
provided  two  formulas  for  interest  rates, 
one  for  commercial  loans  and  another 
for  noncommercial  loans. 

This  so-called  hardening  of  the  loan 
process  was  a  very  diflBcult  and  complex 
item.  It  was  one  of  the  amendments 
which  required  prolonged  discussion  and 
consideration  by  the  conferees. 

The  House  conferees  were  convinced 
that  the  Mundt  amendment  was  too 
severe  and  would  absolutely  ruin  the  de- 
velopment loan  section  of  the  bill. 

We  finally  worked  out  a  compromise 
whereby  the  so-called  service  charge  or 
the  interest  rate  during  the  grace  pe- 
riod was  increased  from  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  to  1  percent.  Then  after 
the  grace  period  we  increased  the  inter- 
est rate  from  2  percent  to  2^/2  percent. 
This  represented  a  compromise  agreed 
to  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conferees. 
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Mr.  GiROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  futher.  after  the  10-year  grace 
period  tie  Interest  rate  will  go  up  to 
2^  percint? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Two  and  a  half  per- 
cent; thi  kt  is  correct. 

Mr.  G  loss.    I  see. 

Aside  rom  one  or  two  other  amend- 
ments— 1 1  least  one  that  I  note  in  the 
report —  here  are  no  ungermane  amend- 
ments 0  r  any  real  import,  would  the 
gentlemin  say? 

Mr.  M  DRQAN.  I  will  say  that  in  my 
opinion  there  is  still  one  nongermane 
amendm  mt  In  this  bill.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Si  bbatlno  amendment  relating  to 
the  act  o  state  doctrine.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  not  able  to  secure  its  re- 
moval, but  we  did  succeed  in  modifying 
it  by  ins  >rting  a  termination  date.  This 
amendment  will  expire  on  January  1, 
1966.  'STe  were  successful  in  securing 
deletion  of  practically  all  the  other  non- 
germane  amendments. 

Mr.  /DAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem)  nx  shield? 

Mr.  M  ORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fron  Indiana. 

Mr  ADAIR.  In  line  with  inquiries 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  con- 
cerning nterest  rates  and  the  response 
made  th  reto,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  those  figures  are  a  minimum. 
and  tha ;  there  are  in  fact  outstanding 
loans  be  irlng  higher  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  M  DRGAN.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


rect. 

Mr.  CpLMER 

gentlemi  in  yield? 

Mr.  JJi  ORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  D  Mississippi. 

Mr.  C  DLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  a  isoclate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  rentleman  from  Iowa  in  com- 
mendatlm  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  t  le  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  I  ouse  and  the  other  conferees  of 
the  Hou  ;e  in  striking  these  nongermane 
amendn:  ents  that  the  other  body  placed 
in  there  particularly  the  one  with  refer- 
ence to    eapportlonment. 

I  tWn  :  it  would  have  been  a  great  mis- 
take, pa  -ticularly  the  one  with  reference 
to  reap]  »ortlonment.  I  think  it  would 
have  be  sn  a  great  mistake,  particularly 
from  th(  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who 
think  tiat  the  Supreme  Court  went 
beyond  ts  provinces  in  legislating  reap- 
portlomient  in  that  decision  and  other 
decision  i  of  similar  nature.  I  particu- 
larly ob,  ected  to  the  language  placed  by 
the  oth(  r  body  with  reference  to  appor- 
tlonmen ;  wherein  it  In  effect  approved 
of  the  a  ;tion  of  the  Court  in  this  reap- 
portion! lent  matter  and  where  afiBrma- 
tlvely  t  ley  went  on  record  as  saying 
that  th<  Court  had  jurisdiction  in  that 
matter,  uid  in  that  many  of  us  feel  it  is 
not  tru(  and  it  is  not  so;  that  it  is  un- 
constitu  ;ional  and  that  the  Court  went 
far  bey<  nd  its  jurisdiction  in  assuming 
to  leglsl;  ite  in  this  field. 

I  hop<  that  this  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing at  out  that  matter  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  l^ORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlemin  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  i  X>AIR.  I  should  like  to  join 
those  w  lo  have  commended  the  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  his  work.  Included  in  that,  to 
judge  from  the  results  which  were  ob- 
tained, should  also  be  sOl  of  the  House 
conferees. 

A  reading  of  the  conference  report  will 
Indicate  clearly  the  fact  that  with  respect 
to  the  other  body  the  House  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report.  This  does  not  indicate 
that  I  have  any  lack  of  appreciation  for 
what  has  been  done.  It  indicates,  rather, 
a  continuation  of  my  longstanding  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  presently  constituted. 

I  think  there  are  one  or  two  points 
that  can  be  properly  further  stressed. 
There  were  two  items  in  the  bill  that  had 
particular  reference  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  One  was  the  section  relating  to 
reapportionment,  the  other  was  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  Sabbatino  case.  Our 
action  In  these  instances,  in  my  opinion, 
has  indicated  that  the  House  very  clearly 
feels  that  restraint  needs  to  be  placed 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
with  respect  to  certain  lines  of  decisions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  here  earlier 
that  the  section  with  respect  to  reappor- 
tionment was  completely  stricken.  This 
must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
conferees  thought  that  the  Court  should 
have  complete  and  unlimited  power,  as 
some  seem  to  think,  in  the  matter  of  re- 
quiring redistricting  of  the  several  States. 
We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
true.  That  section  was  stricken  because 
there  was  language  in  it  which  might 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  we 
did  approve  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Court 
into  these  areas  of  reapportionment.  So 
by  cutting  it  out.  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
have  said  to  the  Court  that  "We  do  not 
want  you  intruding  into  the  area  of  State 
reapportionment. ' ' 

The  other  matter  which  touches  par- 
ticularly the  Court  was  the  Sabbatino 
case.  Members  are  familiar  with  that 
decision.  That  is  the  case  in  which  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sugar  expro- 
priated by  Castro  from  American  owners 
were  involved.  The  agent  of  Castro  in 
this  country  brought  an  action  in  our 
courts  to  obtain  these  proceeds.  The 
lower  courts  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can owners  on  the  ground  that  the  Castro 
taking  was  in  violation  of  international 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed,  ruling 
against  the  American  owners  on  the  basis 
of  a  strict  new  interpretation  of  the  act 
of  state  doctrine. 

In  our  conference  report  we  have  said 
that  Federal  and  State  courts  are  to  be 
free  in  cases  before  them  involving  acts 
of  foreign  states  to  enforce  principles  of 
international  law. 

These  principles  as  applied  by  our 
courts  are  to  include  the  requirement  for 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compen- 
sation in  cases  of  expropriation  spelled 
out  in  the  first  part  of  section  620(e). 
The  new  language,  like  the  rest  of  sec- 
tion 620<e).  is  important  to  the  protec- 
tion of  investment  abroad.  It  insures 
that,  however  the  case  may  arise  or  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  be  invoked,  a  party 
who  has  suffered  an  expropriation  in 
violation  of  these  principles  may  bring 
suit  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  expropri- 
ated property  if  there  is  an  attempt  to 


market  it  in  the  United  States  or  can 
resist  a  suit  by  the  expropriating  govern 
ment  to  seize  the  property. 

The  January  1.  196G.  cutoff  date  we 
inserted  in  the  amendment  will  give  our 
committee  an  opportunity  to  have  hear- 
ings next  year  on  how  the  amendment 
works  in  practice  during  its  annual  hear- 
ings on  the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  Our  adopl 
tion  of  the  amendment  now  requires  the 
State  Department,  which  opposed  it,  to 
give  the  amendment  a  fair  chance  to 
operate  in  practice,  and  puts  the  burden 
on  them  in  our  hearings  next  year  of 
showing  how  the  amendment's  Presi- 
dential waiver  provision  does  not  amply 
meet  any  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Although  it  may  seem  somewhat 
strange  to  Members  to  be  discussing  de- 
cislons  of  the  courts  in  a  foreign  aid  bill 
yet  as  matters  turned  out  that  was  one 
of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  bill. 
Our  modification  of  the  act  of  state  rule 
in  the  Sabbatino  decision  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  our  private  invest- 
ments abroad. 

I  close  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  the 
conferees  represented  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives very  well.  It  has  hardly 
been  necessary  to  comment  on  the  dollar 
items  of  this  conference  report  because 
they  are  extremely  close  to  the  dollar 
values  which  were  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

The  dollars  are  minimal,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  $3.5  million  overall  are 
not  of  very  great  consequence. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton]  2  minutes. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  very  real  appreciation  of  the 
work  done  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  I  particularly 
wanted  to  have  a  Member  from  the  Re- 
publican side  who  does  not  agree  with 
the  way  we  have  been  doing  foreign  aid 
and  I  wanted  him  to  express  the  many 
things  that  he  is  quite  equal  to  express- 
ing with  such  justice  and  such  fairness. 
I  think  the  conferees  need  always  to 
have  a  Member  who  objects.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  has 
always  been  against  the  way  the  foreign 
aid  has  been  managed  and  has  so  vot«L 
But  he  is  so  fair,  so  just  that  he  is  » 
tremendous  asset  to  us  all. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  ]  have  contributed  a  very 
great  deal  and  as  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen],  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  had  to  be 
in  two  places  at  once.  He  is  exceedingly 
valuable  in  both  places. 

To  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  I  express 
the  greatest  possible  appreciation.  To 
the  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee from  this  side  he  has  always  been 
fair.  Oh,  sometimes  we  like  to  put  » 
little  hot  coal  under  him  or  something, 
but  we  will  forgive  him  all  these  things 
because  we  do  appreciate  the  fineness 
of  his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  conference 
report  is  really  a  tour  de  force  and  » 


^^  wonderful  report.    I  anticipate  its 

'*S*M0RGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

^utes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  [Mr.  Mailliard]. 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  content  of  the  conference  re- 
ISi  has  been  sufficiently  explained  by 
nrior  speakers  so  I  see  no  reason  to  un- 
^  consume  the  time  of  the  House. 

ugy  I  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
own  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which 
our  chairman  and  the  other  conferees 
conducted  themselves. 

I  think  the  statistics  of  the  conference 
report,  showing  that  the  other  body  re- 
-jded  in  40  instances  and  the  House  in 
5  instances  is  fairly  good  evidence  of  the 
diligence  with  which  we  attempted  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
of  commendation  to  that  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  by  each  of  the  con- 
ferees including  even  those  Members 
who  might  still  be  in  disagreement  with 
the  final  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  moment 
to  point  out  something  which  I  think  has 
not  heretofore  occurred  in  any  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  reference  to  religious  per- 
secution in  this  bill  is  most  salutary.  I 
think  the  conferees  are  to  be  commended 
especially  for  this  significant  addition  to 
this  bill.  While  the  Senate  version  did 
point  the  finger  directly  at  Soviet  Russia, 
and  the  version  as  finally  adopted  does 
not.  I  think  the  former  is  the  better  one. 

This  particular  provision  was  brought 
about  at  this  time  because  of  the  religious 
persecutions  that  are  going  on  primarily 
\n  Soviet  Russia.  It  would  have  been 
much  better,  I  believe,  not  only  to  point 
the  finger  at  the  culprit  now  before  the 
bar  of  world  public  opinion  where  it  is 
being  so  severely  condemned,  but  also 
that  this  Congress  go  on  record,  as  it  is 
doing  now,  against  religious  persecution 
wherever  it  may  raise  its  ugly  head. 

That  this  is  the  least  we  should  do  now, 
I  am  sure  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  With  more 
time  for  consideration  of  the  problem, 
we  can  and  we  will  go  further. 

The  conferees  are  to  be  complimented 
for  having  put  this  language  in  in  such  a 
forceful  way  and  with  such  wide  ap- 
plication. 

Wc  now  say  to  the  world  that  we  not 
only  practice  freedom  of  religion  here, 
but  espouse  it  for  all  people  everywhere. 
More  than  that  we  say  we  abhor  religious 
persecution  and  urge  its  end. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  stage  of  the  session  jierhaps  it  is 
unusual  that  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
a  mood  of  self-congratulation.  We  can 
be  glad  that  this  is  so.  I,  too,  should 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  a  job 
well  done.    To  him,  real  credit  is  due. 

The  conference  report  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  is  a  significant  one,  and  one 
on  which  we  can  reach  general  agree- 
ment. Individually,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
disappointed  about  some  aspect  of  the 
many  amendments  which  we  had  to  con- 
sider, and  the  agreements  arrived  at. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  we  have  in 
very  large  measure  successfully  defended 
the  House  position.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
possible  for  the  other  body  to  argue  that 
we  had  won  too  much  in  defense  of  our 
own  point  of  view. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  just  now 
in  her  kind  remarks  about  the  House 
conferees  indicated  that  I  have  been 
serving  in  more  than  one  capacity.  It 
happens  that  in  the  past  few  weeks  I 
served  in  two  conferences  with  the  Sen- 
ate. I  served  as  a  House  conferee  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  con- 
ference report  on  that  subject  was  under 
consideration  yesterday  when  I  was 
scheduled  to  be  meeting  as  a  conferee  on 
this  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

The  contrast  between  the  procedures 
in  these  two  conferences  was  very 
marked.  With  respect  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  House  con- 
ferees capitulated  on  almost  every  sig- 
nificant point  of  difference  between  our 
bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body. 
However,  in  the  foreign  aid  conference 
we  succeeded  in  eliminating  almost  all 
the  nongermane  amendments  and  in 
maintaining  the  House  position  on  the 
important  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  was  personally  grati- 
fied that  my  amendments  to  earmark 
funds  specifically  for  South  Vietnam 
should  have  been  retained. 

My  only  regret  is  that  It  took  us  so 
long  to  reach  this  point  of  time.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  passed  the  authorization  bill  on 
which  we  have  been  conferring  on  the 
10th  of  June,  almost  4  months  ago.  It 
was  not  until  the  24th  of  September  that 
the  other  body  took  action  on  this  au- 
thorization bill.  This  delay  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  still  in  session 
at  this  late  date.  As  we  all  know,  the 
time  consumed  was  largely  over  the 
so-called  Mansfield  amendment,  or 
comparable  amendments  to  that  amend- 
ment, with  respect  to  legislative  reap- 
portionment. The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, as  has  been  noted,  has  been 
eliminated  in  conference. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  once  again  that 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
House  conferees,  and  also  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees.  All  concerned  have  shown 
real  imderstanding  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  which  are  Incorporated  in 
these  amendments,  and  all  have  shown 
a  high  degree  of  commonsense,  and  a  de- 
sire for  conciliation  in  reaching  the  nec- 
essary compromises. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  on  the  decisions 
they  have  reached.     I  personally  was 


particularly  pleased  that  they  eliminated 
the  principle  of  selection  out  in  the  AID 
employees  section.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  long  continuing  history 
of  Government  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  may  be  an- 
other attempt  to  attain  the  objective  of 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  I  should  like  to  briefiy  outline  my 
position  on  the  subject. 

The  proposed  subsection  which  would 
grant  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  authority 
to  dismiss  employees  summarily,  in  my 
opinion,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  merit  system  in  recent 
years.  It  would  gravely  endanger  that 
system  which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  further  proposal  to  permit  the  se« 
lection  out  of  regular  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  the  departmental  service  of 
the  Agency,  was  no  less  menacing  in  its 
implications  for  undermining  the  career 
service  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Either  eventuality  would  in  effect  be 
unmistakably  a  step  toward  weakening 
the  merit  system  and  withdrawing  from 
civil  service  employees  those  protections 
in  law  which  have  been  provided  first  In 
the  Civil  Service  Act  81  years  ago  and 
strengthened  31  years  later  by  the  Lloyd- 
LaFollette  Act  of  1912  and  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  well  as  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  Its 
present  form. 

There  were  and  are  some  sound  ob- 
jections to  these  two  proposals  and  I 
would  like  to  dwell  briefly  on  several 
of  the  more  significant.  The  disturbing 
Eispect  of  both  proposed  changes  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  its  present  form 
is  that  the  authority  requested  is  to  be 
exercised  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  law."  In 
effect,  the  Administrator  would  be  a  law 
imto  himself. 

Such  proposals  would  open  the  door  to 
dismissals  on  grounds  other  than  merit 
or  demerit,  and  they  could  well  be  used 
for  partisan  political  purposes  as  well  as 
internal  politics  within  the  Department 
of  State.  I  would  hope  that  these  fears 
are  groundless,  but  from  experience  it 
seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to  investigate 
such  proF>osals  carefully  and  to  consider 
above  all  their  adverse  implications  for 
the  employees  of  AID. 

The  summary  firing  authority  would 
have  been  almost  certain  to  damage  the 
morale  of  virtually  all  the  employees  of 
the  Agency,  for  no  one  could  be  certain 
that  at  some  future  time  his  number 
would  be  up,  so  to  speak,  because  of  the 
stand  he  took  on  some  particular  policy 
or  a  change  in  administrative  personnel. 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  In  any 
organization  as  large  as  AID  knows  that 
internal  office  politics  poses  hazards  at 
times  which  are  beyond  those  that  might 
be  encountered  in  some  far-off  land. 

Many  of  my  constituents  would  have 
been  affected  by  this  bill  imder  consider- 
ation, and  they  have  told  me  of  Its  many 
undesirable  effects.  I  have  learned  of 
the  adverse  effect  which  already  has  re- 
sulted from  the  arbitrary  power  vested 
by  Congress  in  the  administrator  of 
agencies  that  preceded  AID  in  1953  and 
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Those  earlier  grants  of  power 
ha|rmed  those  agencies.    Many  ca- 
ei  Qployees  left  because  they  could 
woik  under  such  unsettling  condi- 
t  should  be  obvious  that  those 
ictions  did  not  fulfill  their  pur- 
Congress  would  not  now  be  asked 
e  Ktension  of  that  authority.   Such 
extei  ision  would  only  do  more  damage 
a  i:ency  which  is  badly  in  need  of 
dedication  and  intelligent  effort  of 
of  its  experienced  and  capable 
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imazed  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
were  misled  in  the  belief  that 
dismissals  could  produce  any 
results.    It  is  utterly  impossible 
administrative   improvements 
eihployees  are  working  in  constant 
reprisal  or  punishment.    Limita- 
this  summary  authority  to  no 
100  employees  in  each  of  2 
questions  further  the  wisdom 
it  available.    Why  select  any 
as  a  maximum?    And  if  there 
,  segment  of  the  total  work  force 
delinquent  or  incompetent,  it  is 
indeed  that  courageous  and  en- 
administration  could  not  uti- 
means  already  at  hand  to  elimi- 
from  the  service.    The  request 
authority  seems  to  be  more  an 
of  weakness  than  an  indication 
competence. 
]  proposed  amendment  to  subsec- 
(e)    of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  se- 
( >ut  procedure  now  applied  in  the 
service,  is  no  more  palatable 
summary  dismissal  action  which 
requested.    It  is  not  lessened  in 
for  discrimination  or  re- 
the  promise  of  administrative 
or  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
officials  that  had  a  part  in 
action.    It  is  not  being  over- 
to  suspect  that  other  agen- 
Oovemment  would  seek  the  same 
It  provides  a  convenient  way 
ig  rid  of  people  you  do  not  like 
reason  or  other,  and  when  you 
a  part  in  preparing  a  case 
the  individual  involved,  it  is  all 
appealing  as  a  method  which 
no  real  explanation. 

the  circumstances,  I  heartily 
the  corrective  action  of  the  con- 
thank  the  House  members  of 
committee  for  sticking  to 


MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 

to  the  gentleman  from  Wlscon- 

Thomson]. 

THOMSON    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

I    thank   the    gentleman    for 

I  probably  will  not  need  that 

of  time. 

lot  wish  to  strike  a  discordant 

this  mutual  admiration  society 

taken  place  today.    I  do  not 

raise  a  point  of  order  that  a 

is  not  present,  though  obviously 

is  not  present. 

I  did  not  want  the  vote  to 

with  anyone  feeling  that  I  was 

this  conference  report.     As 

rman  of  the  committee  knows. 

)een  trying  to  get  information 

mqnths  on  the  imbellevable  squan- 

American  taxpayers'  money  in 


bas 
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a  market  in  Athens,  Greece.  The  AID 
people  do  not  even  have  a  record  of 
more  than  $3  million  being  spent  there. 
The  records  are  all  kept  in  Athens,  be- 
cause it  involves  Public  Law  480  money, 
counterpart  funds.  We  do  not  keep  rec- 
ords in  America  unless  it  involves  dol- 
lars. 

Since  I  have  been  making  this  in- 
quiry— and  the  Chairman  has  been  as- 
sisting me  in  it — the  Inspector  General 
has  started  to  work  on  the  problem,  the 
State  Department  has  started  to  work  on 
the  problem,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  started  to  work  on  it,  and  everybody 
interested  in  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
beginning  to  look  into  it.  But  since  the 
25th  of  June — and  here  it  is  the  2d  day 
of  October — I  have  been  unable  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  the  American 
money  In  Athens,  Greece.  That  is  only 
one  drop  in  the  bucket  where  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  wasted.  If  our  com- 
mittee would  turn  its  attention  to  the 
July  1964  report  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  their  revelations  with  re- 
gard to  the  waste  of  American  money  In 
Vietnam,  they  would  see  where  we 
cashed  a  check  for  $10  million  and  con- 
verted it  into  the  currency  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  we  cannot  find  out  where  the 
money  has  gone  or  who  it  was  who  got 
away  with  it. 

I  think  before  we  vote  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  will  pour  into 
this  program  we  must  tighten  up  the 
laws  and  procedures  and  methods  being 
followed  in  the  passing  out  of  American 
millions. 

I  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  clearly  show  that  I 
opposed  the  Dirksen  amendment  on  re- 
apportionment. I  approve,  therefore,  the 
action  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  on  the  foreign  aid  conference 
in  eliminating  this  amendment.  Had 
such  a  matter  come  before  the  House. 
I  would  have  voted  against  including 
this  amendment  in  the  bill.  Not  only  did 
I  disapprove  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  but  also  I  have  disapproved 
of  any  delay  in  redistricting.  and  espe- 
cially in  my  own  State  of  Washington. 
Our  Governor  has  failed  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  for  this  purpose.  Conse- 
quently our  legislature,  under  an  edict 
of  a  panel  of  Federal  judges,  faces  a 
system  of  weighted  voting. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  now  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  killed. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT     OP 


MEMBERS    0» 
SELECT     COMMTITEE     TO    rjOM 
DUCT  A  STUDY  AND  INVES-ml' 
TION     RELATING     TO     GENERat 
WELFARE     AND     EDUCATlONoi 
CONGRESSIONAL   PAGES 
The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  nm. 
visions  of  House  Resolution  847   88oi 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  me'm^ 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  conduct  a 
study  and  investigation  of  all  facton 
relating  to  the  general  welfare  and  eS- 
cation  of  congressional  pages  the  follow" 
ing  Members  on  the  part  of  the  House- 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  chairman-  Mr 
Gibbons,   of   Florida;   Mr.   Charles  h 
Wilson,  of  California;  Mr.  BRooMnELn 
of  Michigan;  and  Mr.  Curtin,  of  PeimJ 
sylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  12259  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
for  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  Hne  1  after  "Cuba"  Insert  "which 
have  arisen  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fm. 
nlshed  or  services  rendered  by  natlonala  at 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  fiimlahed 
or  services  were  rendered  or". 

Page  2,  line  9.  after  "States."  Insert  "ThU 
title  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  an 
appropriation  or  as  any  intention  to  author- 
Ize  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing such  claims." 

Page  3,  line  13.  after  "Cuba"  Insert  "aris- 
ing out  of  debts  for  merchandise  furnished  or 
services  rendered  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
such  merchandise  was  furnished  or  servlc« 
were  rendered  or 

Page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  "unless"  and 
Insert  "if  considered  shall  be  considered  only 
to  the  extent". 

Page  5.  strike  out  lines  3  to  7,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert : 

"'(b)  A  claim  for  disability  under  sec- 
tion 503(b)  may  be  considered  if  It  I* 
filed  by  the  disabled  person  or  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  Interest;  and  a  claim  for  death 
under  section  503(b)  may  be  considered  If 
filed  by  the  personal  representative  of  de- 
cedent's estate  or  by  a  person  or  persons  for 
pecuniary  losses  and  damage  sustained  on 
account  of  such  death.  A  claim  shall  not 
be  considered  under  this  section  unless  the 
disabled  or  deceased  person  was  a  national 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  injury 
or  death  and  if  considered,  shall  be  consid- 
ered only  to  the  extent  the  claim  has  been 
held  by  a  national  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  continuously  until  the  date  of  filing 
with  the  Commission. 

Page  6.  line  12,  after  "losses"  insert  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  deduction  of  such  amount* 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the 
United  States  of  any  rights  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so  de- 
ducted". 

Page  6.  line  14.  strike  out  "507."  and  Insert 
"507.  (a)". 

Page  6.  line  19,  after  "amount"  the  second 
time  it  appears  Insert  ".  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  evidence  relied  upon  and 
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reasoning  employed  in  reaching  its  deci- 

n.1.  6   after  line  19,  insert: 
^»  The  amount  determined  to  be  due 
on  any  claim  of  an  assignee  whoacqulres  the 

ease 

**°2iy  have  exceeded)  the  amount  of  the 
oe*™^"      ..j_.»t4,^r.  natri  hv  such  asslenee. 
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«•  bv  purchase  shall  not  exceed  (or.  in  the 
*^  nfany  such  acquisition  subsequent  to 
•"^H.tP  of  the  determination,  shall  not  be 


"reconsideration  paid  by  such  assignee, 
*^|i  case  of  successive  assignments  of  a 
^.im  by  any  assignee." 

pkge  7.   Hne   18.  strike   out   '"appropria- 
tions' and  insert : 

..•appropriations     and    VESJING     and     LIQXnDA- 
TION    OF    CUBAN    PROPERTY" 

Page  7,  line  19,  strike  out  "511."  and  Insert 

"*£■  **7  line  20.  strike  out  "$750,000"  and 
insert  "the  aggregate  amount  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds realized  from  the  sale  or  liquidation  of 
^property  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)   of  this  section". 

Page  7.  line  21,  after  "Commission"  insert 
"and  theTreasury  Department". 

Page  7.  line  21.  strike  out  "its". 

Page  7,  line  22,  strike  out  "Its"  and  Insert 
"their". 

Page  7,  after  line  23,  Insert: 

•"(b)  Any  property  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  which  was  blocked  In  accordance  with 
the  Cuban  assets  control  regulations.  July  8, 
1963  (31  C.F.R.,  part  515,  et  seq.) ,  and  which 
remains  so  blocked  six  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  vest  in 
guch  offiecr  or  agency  as  the  President  may 
rrom  time  to  time  designate  upon  such  terms 
as  the  President  or  his  designee  shall  direct, 
such  property  shall  be  sold  or  otherwise 
liquidated  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after 
vesting  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  or  his  designee  may  prescribe. 
So  much  of  the  net  proceeds  remaining  upon 
completion  of  the  liquidation  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by 
the  Treasury  Department  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.  Any  proceeds  remaining 
thereafter  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Page  7,  after  line  23,  Insert : 

"  'FEES    FOR    SERVICES 

"'Sec.  512.  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
any  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claim- 
ant m  connection  with  any  claim  filed  with 
the  Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  so  much  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  claim,  as  determined  under 
this  title,  as  does  not  exceed  $20,000.  plus  5 
per  centum  of  so  much  of  such  amount,  If 
any,  as  exceeds  $20,000.  Any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  shall  be  unlawful  and  void. 
Whoever,  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
demands  or  receives  on  account  of  services 
so  rendered,  any  remuneration  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  permitted  by  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both." 

Page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  "512'!  and  Insert 
"513". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  be  kind  enough 
to  explain  the  significance  of  the  Senate 
amendments  so  that  we  can  understand 
them? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to,  Mr.  Speaker. 

You  will  recall  that  this  bill  passed 
the  House  unanimously  and  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  unani- 
mously.   The  bill  also  came  out  of  the 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
unanimously  with  certain  amendments 
which  are  now  before  us.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  procedure  whereby  American 
claimants  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  would  be  able  to  place  and  prove 
a  claim  before  the  U.S.  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  The  Senate 
wrote  a  provision  with  respect  to  at- 
torneys' fees,  which  is  one  of  the  amend- 
ments involved  here.  Claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  vary  in  amounts  ranging  from 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  many  millions 
of  dollars.  It  was  thought  that  it  might 
be  more  difficult  for  i>ersons  having  small 
claims  to  obtain  competent  legal  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  claims.  It  was  decided  to  permit 
attorneys  to  receive  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  fees  on  the  first  $20,000  of  any 
claim.  However,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizing  that  there  are  many  large 
claimants,  the  committee  felt  it  would 
be  desirable  to  permit  an  attorney  to  re- 
ceive up  to  5  percent  for  his  services  on 
that  portion  of  any  claim  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  This  was  a  restriction  put  in 
by  the  Senate,  to  which  we  are  asking 
agreement. 

The  other  major  substantive  amend- 
ment inserted  by  the  Senate  went  back 
to  the  original  version  of  the  House  bill; 
and  that  was  to  take  the  blocked  assets 
of  the  Cuban  Government  here  in  the 
United  States  and  apply  them  toward 
the  administrative  costs  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  in  no  way  went 
back  to  the  provisions  in  the  original 
bill  which  provided  for  certain  incentives 
for  investment  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.    FASCELL.    The    gentleman    is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pro- 
posing acceptance  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Cuban  claims  bill  we  au- 
thored, I  would  like  to  reassure  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  effect  of  some  of  these 
amendments.  I  will,  therefore,  state  our 
understanding  on  these  aspects  of  the 
Senate  amendments  on  the  basis  of 
which  I  recommend  the  bill  to  you: 

First.  There  are  certain  erroneous 
statements  and  assumptions  made  in  the 
Senate  report  with  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  section  506  about  the 
tax  treatment  of  Cuban  losses.  These 
statements  are  not  necessary  to  the  prop- 
er c'jnsti-uction  of  section  5C6  since  there 
is  no  ambiguity  in  its  language.  It  is 
our  intent.on  that  section  506  not  refer 
to  any  amounts  not  actually  paid  to  a 
claimant  and  that  it  therefore  not 
change  the  present  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  dealing  with  tax 
deductions  for  expropriation  losses  and 
the  subsequent  imposition  of  taxes  on 
any  recovery. 

Second.  At  the  request  of  the  State 
I>epartment  the  Senate  added  a  provi- 
sion to  section  507(a)  requiring  that  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
in  its  adjudications  furnish  a  statement 
of  the  evidence  relied  upon  and  the  rea- 


soning employed  in  reaching  its  decision. 
We  take  this  to  mean  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  should  exercise  its  judgment 
as  to  the  evidence  and  reasoning  set  out 
in  its  adjudications  and  that  if  it  follows 
its  practice  under  its  present  able  chair- 
man, Dr.  Re,  this  requirwnent  will  be 
satisfied. 

Third.  We  construe  the  Senate 
amendment  to  section  507(b)  dealing 
with  the  valuation  of  claims  that  had 
been  assigned  to  apply  to  those  claims 
that  have  been  actually  transferred  in 
arm's  length  transactions  between  un- 
related parties.  I  am  informed  that  a 
number  of  corporations  have  consoli- 
dated the  claims  held  by  their  various 
subsidiaries  and  affiliates.  The  Senate 
provision  would  not  apply  to  such  trans- 
fers. 

Fourth.  In  section  511,  the  Senate  has 
authorized  administrative  expenses  for 
this  program  in  the  amount  to  be  realized 
from  the  disposition  of  Cuban  Govern- 
ment assets  blocked  in  the  United  States. 
We  understand  this  provision  to  permit 
an  immediate  appropriation  of  an 
amount  sufiBcient  to  initiate  the  claims 
adjudication  process,  provided  it  is  with- 
in the  estimate  of  what  is  ultimately  to 
be  realized  from  these  assets. 

We  construe  this  authorization  to 
cover  the  administrative  expenses  of 
whatever  agency  is  ultimately  designated 
by  the  President  to  carry  out  the  vesting 
and  liquidation  of  such  assets.  We  con- 
strue the  reference  to  "property  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba"  not  to  include 
property  that  Castro  claims  title  to  by 
virtue  of  expropriations  he  has  effected 
since  January  1,  1959.  Otherwise,  we 
would  be  giving  broader  effect  to  the  very 
expropriation  decrees  we  reject  as  in- 
valid and  increasing  the  loss  of  the  U.S. 
claimants  beyond  what  Castro  has  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.   Speaker,   since   Castro   came   to 
power  on  January   1,  1959,  the  Cuban 
Government  has  expropriated  and  na- 
tionalized all  properties  in  Cuba  owned 
by  nationals  of  the  United  States.     In 
violation  of  principles  of  international 
law,  no  effective  compensation  has  been 
paid.     Current   estimates   of   the   total 
amount    of    claims    of    U.S.    nationals 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1.5  billion.    There 
are  many  claimants,  large  and  small,  in 
all  parts  of  our  country- 
More  than  5  years  have  passed  since 
the  Castro  government  began  confiscat- 
ing the  property  of  American  nationals 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  early  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned.    This  bill  pro- 
vides the  necessary  authority  to  set  the 
machinery  in  motion  for  an  orderly  de- 
termination of  the  amount  and  validity 
of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  the 
Goverrmient  of  Cuba  while  the  means  of 
documenting  and  supporting  such  claims 
are  still  available.    If  this  matter  Is  de- 
layed any  longer,  witnesses  and  claim- 
ants may  die  and  records  may  be  lost, 
thus  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
substantiate      claims.    Moreover,      the 
promp  receipt  and  determination  of  the 
amounts  and  validity  of  the  claims  will 
provide  the  Department  of  State  with  an 
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accurate  record  for  use  In  any  future 
negotiations. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  payment 
of  such  ;lalms  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  X'5.  Government — It  Is  the  re- 
sponslbll  ty  of  the  Cuban  Government 
and  thl2  legislation  does  not  contem- 
plate thi  t  claimants  will  be  paid  out  of 
U.S.  furds.  But  it  is  necessary  and 
Importai  t  to  receive  the  claims  of  Amer- 
icans and  to  have  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settleme  it  Commission  in  a  prompt  and 
orderly  f  ishlon  determine  their  amount 
and  vall<  Ity.  This  bill  makes  that  pos- 
sible anc  I  am  grateful  that  it  has  had 
the  unailmous  support  of  both  this 
House  ar  d  the  other  body. 

Mr.  &AILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Uiank  th( ;  gentleman ;  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservati  )n  of  objection. 

The  SI  'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da? 

There  Was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FjI  lSCFIT.Ti.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendm(  nts. 

The  mi  >tion  was  agreed  to. 

A  mot  on  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


OF 
OF 


REGULATING  THE  LOCATION 
CHAN(  SERIES  IN  DISTRICT 
COLUIIBIA 

Mr.  Ml  FLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S. 
646)  to  >rohlbit  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries anl  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign gove  -nraents  in  any  residential  area 
In  the  Ilstrlct  of  Coliraibia.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  ma  nagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  1 1  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Cli  Tk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SF  EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requefst  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GItOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  ;o  object — and  I  hope  It  will  not 
be  necessiry  for  me  to  object — will  the 
gentleman  briefly  explain  this  bill. 

BIT.  Ml  LTER.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to. 

Mr.  Spkiker,  this  bill  deals  with  the 
location  0 1  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  fwelgn  governments  in  resi- 
dential ai  eas  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

In  orde  ■  better  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject matt<  T 1  should  say  that  an  embassy 
Is  the  resl  ience  of  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
matic mission  of  a  foreign  government, 
such  as  th  B  ambassador,  charge  d'affaires 
or  the  ninlster;  that  is.  the  ranking 
head.  Th  s  chancery  is  the  business  office 
of  the  mi  sion  or  of  the  embassy  as  the 
case  may  be.  Many  times,  In  the  case 
of  smaller  countries,  the  chancery  or 
business  c  fflce  will  be  combined  with  the 
embassy  lesidence.  In  the  larger  coun- 
tries whei  e  they  have  extensive  business 
here,  the  chancery  will  be  a  separate 
office  in  jn  office  building  or  in  a  sep- 
arate bull  ling  which  houses  the  business 
offices  of  ;he  foreign  country. 

The  bill  came  to  us  from  the  other  body 
with  an  a  isolute  prohibition  against  any 
chancery  either  as  part  of  an  embassy 
or  separate  from  the  embassy  being 
located  in  any  residential  area  anywhere 


in  this  area.  When  the  bill  got  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  made  some  important  changes.  Both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
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There  are  other  countries  which  .u. 
sought  to  go  into  these  highnSid^ 
tial  areas  with   offices  and  chlS^' 
rather  than  Just  residences.    We  do  n^ 
tee  acted  unammously.    We  reported  the     restrict  them  as  to  an  embassy    Thi 
bill  with  an  amendment  which  instead     believe,  belongs  in  the  residential        * 
of    excluding    chanceries    entirely    and     and  there  was  no  objection  raisS  iS*! 
completely  from  all  residential  areas,  we     that.   But  the  objections  by  the  rMld    ♦ 
did  so  with  some  very  severe  limitations,     of  these  very  strictly  residential  a 
For  instance,   in   a  strictly   residential     were  against  these  chanceries  comlnoT 
area  which  consisted  only  of  one-family     there.    Those  objections  are  now  m^£ 
homes,  we  provided  that  the  embassy  and     this  bill.  ''  °^ 


chancery  combined  in  the  residence,  if 
it  had  less  than  six  employees,  could 
locate  there  if  it  otherwise  met  the 
criteria  for  the  surrounding  area,  as  to 
size  and  design,  parking  facilities  and  the 
like. 

We  also  provided  that  under  these 
same  conditions  where  they  met  all  the 
surrounding  requirements  as  to  height 
of  building  and  parking  facilities  and  the 
like  they  could  go  into  other  residential 
areas.  They  can  go  into  any  commercial 
area  and  into  special-purpose  areas, 
whether  it  is  a  combination  of  chancery 
and  embassy  or  merely  the  chancery 
alone.  That  is  the  way.  Incidentally, 
that  the  bill  passed  the  House  after  it 
was  reported  by  the  House  committee, 
and  without  any  objection,  with  these 
limitations  permitting  them  to  go  into 
the  strictly  residential  areas  if  there 
were  less  than  seven  employees. 

When  we  got  to  conference  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  body  suggested 
that  it  would  recede  if  we  would  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  would  exclude 
from  the  strictly  residential  areas  the 
combination  chancery  and  embassy,  or 
the  chancery  alone.  We  felt  this  was 
reasonable  and  agreed  thereto. 

Therefore,  as  the  bill  now  comes  be- 
fore the  House  by  this  conference 
report,  we  restrict  the  embassy-chancery 
combination  or  the  chancery  alone  from 
going  into  the  strictly  residential  areas. 
They  cannot  go  in  there  under  this  bill 
under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
few  employees  they  have.  But  we  do 
permit  them  to  go  into  the  high-density 
and  middle-density  apartment  house 
areas.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"R-5C"  and  "R-5D"  residential  areas. 

We  let  them  go  into  commercial  areas 
as  such.  We  do  not  restrict  them  in 
that  regard.  We  let  them  go  into  the 
special -purpose  areas,  provided  they 
meet  the  zoning  requirements.  We  let 
them  go  into  the  middle-density  and 
high-density  apartment  areas,  if  they 
otherwise  comply  with  all  of  the  zoning 
requirements  and  also  meet  the  park- 
ing facilities  requirement  we  set  forth  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  say  that  this  report  reason- 
ably meets  the  protests  of  certain  citi- 
zens groups,  or  does  he  have  that  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe  I  can  inform 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  objections  which  we  re- 
ceived against  the  location  of  chanceries 
in  residential  areas  have  been  met.  This 
was  stirred  up  primarily  by  the  attempt 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  move  into 
a  very  highly  restricted  residential  area 
and  build  a  chancery  office  building 
there.  That  cannot  be  done  under  this 
bill. 


Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  genUeman 

for  his  explanation.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Npw 
York?  ^' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1924) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
646)  to  prohibit  the  location  of  chanceries 
and  other  business  offices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments In  any  residential  area  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows  : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Houfle 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  regulation  of  the  loca- 
tion, height,  bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and 
other  structures  and  the  uses  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1938,  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  5-418),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)  •  after  'Sec.  6.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"  '(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  a  foreign  government  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  construct,  alter,  repair,  convert,  or 
occupy  a  building  anywhere  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  other  than  a  district  or  zone 
restricted  in  accordance  with  this  Act  to  use 
for  industrial  purposes,  for  use  by  such  gov- 
ernment as  an  embassy. 

"  '(c)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  no  foreign 
government  shall  be  permitted  to  construct, 
alter,  repair,  convert,  or  occupy  a  building 
for  use  as  a  chancery  where  ofBclal  business 
of  such  government  is  to  be  conducted  on 
any  land,  regardless  of  the  date  such  land 
was  acquired,  within  any  district  or  zone 
restricted  in  accordance  with  this  Act  to 
use  for  residential  purposes. 

"  '(d)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  a  foreign  government  shall  be 
permitted  to  construct,  alter,  repair,  convert, 
or  occupy  a  building  for  use  as  a  chancery 
within  any  district  or  zone  restricted  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  to  use  for  medium- 
high  density  apartments  or  high  density 
apartments  If  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment shall  determine  after  a  public  hear- 
ing that  the  proposed  use  and  the  building 
In  which  the  use  Is  to  be  conducted  are  com- 
patible with  the  present  and  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  neighborhood.  In  deter- 
mining compatibility  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  must  And  that — 

"'(1)  in  districts  or  zones  restricted  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  use  for  medium- 
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^SJ^sjSS  wUri'^Sr^vWed'at  a  ratio  of 
P^^  than  one  such  space  for  each  twelve 
v^Umi  sauare  feet  of  gross  floor  area;  and 
^'^.f27ln  districts  or  zones  restricted  In 
«i*nce  with  this  Act  to  use  for  high 
"Srapartments.  that  off-street  parking 
f!^]  will  be  provided  at  a  ratio  of  not  less 
StTone  such  space  for  each  one  thousand 
Sht  hundred  square  feet  of  gross  floor  area; 

*°.-(3)  the  height  of  the  building  does  not 
«r*ed  the  maximum  permitted  in  the  dls- 
STor  zone  in  which  it  Is  located;   and 

."(4)  the  architectural  design  and  the  ar- 
r«i«ment  of  all  structures  and  off-street 
Miking  spaces  are  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
ier of  the  neighborhood. 

•"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 

■"(1)  "embassy"  means  a  building  used 
as  the  official  residence  of  the  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  a  foreign  government. 

"■(2)  "chancery"  means  a  building  con- 
taining business  offices  of  the  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  of  a  foreign  goverrunent 
where  official  business  of  such  government  Is 
conducted,  and  such  term  shall  Include  any 
chancery  annex,  and  the  business  offices  of 
attaches  of  a  foreign  government  who  are 
under  the  personal  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  chief  of  mission  of  such 
government.  Such  term  shall  not  Include 
business  offices  of  nondiplomatlc  miBslons 
of  foreign  governments  such  as  purchasing, 
financial,  educational,  or  other  missions  of 
comparable   nondiplomatlc  nature. 

"'(3)  "person"  means  any  Individual  who 
Is  subject  to  direction  by  the  chief  of  mis- 
sion of  a  foreign  government  and  is  en- 
gaged In  diplomatic  activities  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Secretary  of  State.' 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section   of  this  Act  shall  pro- 

hlbl^- 

"(1)  the  future  or  continued  use  of  a 
building  as  a  chancery  or  the  making  of  or- 
dinary repairs  to  any  such  building  for 
which  lawful  use  as  a  chancery  existed  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

"(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  ex- 
pansion, or  alteration  in  accordance  with 
any  permit  issued  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  or 
before  February  18.  1964,  of  any  building 
used  or  to  be  used  as  a  chancery. 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  applica- 
tions for  special  exemptions  to  the  zoning 
regulations  filed  with  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  after  May  1.  1964. 

"Sec.  4.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  building  or  chancery  being  used  by  a 
foreign  government  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  transferred  to  or  used  by  another 
foreign  goverrunent  unless  such  use  is  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June 
20,  1938,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  6-418). 
or  unless  such  use  was  In  accordance  with 
applicable  law  at  the  time  of  this  enactment. 

"Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby  shall  not  be  administered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  against  any 
foreign  government  on  the  basis  of  the  race, 
color,  or  creed  of  any  of  its  citizens." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  to  title:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Abraham  J.  Multer, 
T.  G.  Abernetht, 
George  Huddleston,  Jr.. 
William  L.  Springer, 
Prank  Horton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  McIntyre. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  646)  to  prohibit  the 
location  of  chanceries  and  other  business 
offices  of  foreign  governments  In  any  resi- 
dential area  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  HovLse.  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  In  large  pfu-t  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below  except  for 
minor  technical  and  clarifying  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  House  amendment  made  a  distinction 
between  those  chanceries  having  more  than 
six  persons  conducting  the  official  business 
of  a  foreign  government  and  those  having 
less  than  seven  persons.  The  House  amend- 
ment permitted  the  smaller  chanceries 
(those  having  less  than  seven  persons)  and 
the  combination  embassy /chancery  (an  offi- 
cial residence  of  an  ambassador  where  official 
business  is  also  conducted  by  less  than  seven 
persons)  to  locate  In  certain  residential  areas 
closed  to  the  larger  chanceries. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  large  chancery 
and  the  small  chancery  or  the  combination 
embassy/chancery  so  that  the  statute  will 
apply  equally  to  both  large  and  smalfchan- 
cerles. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  a 
foreign  government  could  locate  any  size 
chancery  In  an  area  zoned  for  medium-high 
density  apartments  or  high  density  apart- 
ments and,  In  the  case  of  a  small  chancery 
(one  having  less  than  seven  persons) ,  to  any 
other  area  zoned  for  residential  purposes.  If 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  determined, 
after  a  public  hearing,  that  the  proposed  use 
as  a  chancery  was  compatible  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  neighborhood. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  deletes 
the  provision  In  the  House  amendment  which 
permits  the  location  of  a  small  chancery  In 
an  area  zoned  for  residential  purposes  (other 
than  an  area  zoned  for  medium-high  density 
apartments  or  high  density  apartments)  and 
prohibits  the  location  of  any  chancery  In 
such  an  area. 

ABRA«AM  J.  MULTER, 

T.  G.  Abernethy, 
George  Huddleston.  Jr., 
William  L.  Springer. 
Prank  Horton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  explanation  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  conference  report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Ron  No.  270] 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Hull 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Knox 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

LesltLskl 

Mclntlre 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Nix 

Pllcher 

Pool 

Powell 

Purcell 


Alger 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bass 

Belcher 

Berry 

Brooks 

Buckley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Plsher 

Plynt 

Forrester 

Oialmo 

Gill 

Grant 

Haiuia 


Rains 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rostenkowskl 

St.  George 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Sbeppard 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

ToU 

Tupper 

Weltner 

Younger 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  roUcall  341  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  POSI- 
TIONS UNDER  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  894  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
12318)  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
the  classification  of  certain  positions  under 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  and  pending  that  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  894 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  12318, 
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a  bill  to  provide  an  eqiiitable  system  for 
the  classification  of  certain  positions 
under  th ;  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  othei  purposes.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  }pen  rule  with  1  ho\ir  of  general 
debate. 

The  general  purposes  of  H.R.  12318 
are: 

First.  '  To  adjust  salaries  of  employees 
in  the  f  )ur  departments  of  the  House 
of  Repn  sentatives.  namely,  the  Clerk, 
the  Serg*ant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper, 
and  the  Postmaster,  in  accordance  with 
the  print  iple  of  equal  pay  for  substan- 
tially eqi  al  work; 

Seconc .  To  compensate  employees 
and  esta  >lish  a  logical  and  appropriate 
relations  lip  between  certain  House  po- 
sitions oi  L  the  basis  of  differences  in  the 
difficulty  responsibility,  and  qualifica- 
tion reqjirements  of  the  work  per- 
formed; 

Third.  To  establish  a  system  wherein 
longevity  or  tenure  in  a  job  may  be  rec- 
ognized; Bind 

Fourth  To  establish  tables  of  orga- 
nization o  reflect  staffing,  functions,  and 
program  responsibilities. 

It  is  believed  that  enactment  of  the 
legislatioi  will  eliminate  a  number  of 
time-con  iimiing  and  inefficient  practices 
in  the  pa  s^  area  but  also  will  inaugurate 
Improven  lents  in  salary  administration 
and  in  tl  e  management  of  personnel. 
It  is  nc  t  a  pay  increase  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  R(  solution  894. 

Mr.  BE  OWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myj  elf  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man froii  Texas  [Mr.  Young],  in  sup- 
port of  t  lis  resolution  which  will  make 
in  order  consideration  of  the  bUl  H.R. 
12318  tha  t,  in  my  opinion,  will  deal  very 
effectivel3  with  an  emplosonent  problem 
here  in  tie  House  of  Representatives — 
and  only  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— wh  ch  has  plagued  us  for  a  good 
many  yea  rs. 

Under  ;he  provisions  of  this  bill  you 
will  have  i  basis  or  base  upon  which  un- 
der the  standards  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act,  mine  r  employees  of  the  House  will 
be  place<  on  an  equal  basis.  It  will 
bring  an  ( nd  to  the  long-established  cus- 
tom of  to(  I  often  putting  in  a  minor  reso- 
lution or  )ffering  a  resolution  at  the  end 
of  the  da  r  by  some  particular  Member, 
perhaps  with  some  influence  in  the 
House,  to  increase  the  pay  of  some  fa- 
vored emaloyee  without  regard  to  the 
services  n  ndered,  as  far  as  the  same  type 
of  work  ind  the  same  kind  of  service 
rendered  )y  some  other  employee. 

It  will  straighten  out  and  adjust  for 
the  first  ime  the  differences  that  now 
exist  in  th  e  House.  It  will  eliminate  this 
practice  o '  special  resolutions,  as  I  have 
said.  It  '?ill  place  these  employees  un- 
der the  piovisions  of  the  Classified  Civil 
Service  A<  t,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  quali- 
fications t  ley  must  have  to  fill  their  po- 
sitions. It  will  also,  of  course,  provide 
for  an  ec  uitable  way  to  handle  all  of 
the  emplc  yment  in  the  minor  positions 
of  the  Ho  ise.  There  will  be  1  hour  of 
general  de  bate,  under  an  open  rule  where 
amendments  may  be  offered.  I  have 
been  told  one  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Ho  ise  Committee  on  Administra- 


tion will  be  purely  to  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  bill.  There  may 
be  another  amendment  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  certain  positions 
in  the  Press  Gallery  which  should  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
This  matter  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  committee  has  agreed  since  the 
bill  was  reported  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  correct  that  particular  provision  of 
the  bill. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  rule.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted,  and  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation which,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, is  purely  a  House  of  Representa- 
tive housekeeping  bill  to  straighten  out 
some  of  our  many  problems  here  at 
home.  We  have  been  legislating  all 
year  on  matters  affecting  the  whole  Na- 
tion. Let  us  clean  up  a  situation  in  our 
own  back  yard,  or  front  yard,  so  that  at 
least  when  we  start  a  new  Congress  next 
January  we  may  have  a  sounder,  saner 
basis  upon  which  to  compensate  and  to 
evaluate  the  services  of  our  minor  House 
employees. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12318)  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  the  classification  of 
certain  positions  under  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12318,  with 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure  is  a  bit  complex  and  it  may  ap- 
pear that  way  to  you,  yet  with  some  of 
the  explanations  available  I  believe  you 
will  agree  to  this  matter  we  are  present- 
ing. What  it  actually  does  is  to  give  us 
a  system  in  the  operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  we  do  not  now 
have  and  have  never  had.  Almost  every- 
thing has  become  complicated,  bigger, 
with  more  employees,  more  cost,  and  so 
forth. 

First,  I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  my  friend,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel],  who  has  dili- 
gently worked  on  this  measure  for  10 
months.  He  has  had  the  help  of  experts 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
They  have  devoted  5  straight  months  to 
a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  this  thing,  as 
to  how  it  will  work  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice. I  hope  it  will  give  us  a  system 
which  will  do  away  with  some  of  the  hap- 
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hazard  handling  of  the  things  whlrh  t 
think  all  of  us  know  existtSe  to  5.i 
own  operation.  ""^ 

We  are  inclined  to  criticize  the  expc, 
tive  departments  and  the  bureaus^n 
so  forth,  and  at  times  I  have  been  a  'r^ 
to  it.  It  is  easy  to  give  the  bureaucrS^ 
bad  time  about  the  way  they  run  thinL 
but  actually,  just  between  us,  I  woiddrS 
be  surprised  if  an  objective  appraisem^ 
were  made  we  are  not  just  about  th* 
greatest  offenders  in  all  Government  be- 
cause of  the  way  we  handle  our  own  af 
fairs.  I  venture  to  say  there  Is  not  a 
week  that  passes  that  some  of  you  ^^ 
not  be  coming  to  us  asking  about  the 
treatment  of  a  certain  employee. 

This  covers  only  the  employees  of  the 
four  elective  offices  of  the  House  of  Ren! 
resentatives.  Please  bear  that  in  mind 
as  we  go  along.  That  is,  the  Clerk  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and 
the  Postmaster.  It  involves  about  435 
employees. 

We  say  this  is  not  a  salary  increase 
bill.  I  will  contradict  myself  first  and 
say  that  it  is  estimated  to  raise  the  flrst- 
year  cost  by  $  1 30 ,000 .  The  reason  we  say 
it  is  not  an  increase  bill  is  that  we  say 
it  is  a  salary  adjustment  bill.  By  at- 
trition by  retirement,  deaths,  resigna- 
tions, and  so  forth,  the  higher  salary  the 
employee  is  receiving  will  not  go  to  his 
replacement.  The  person  filling  such  a 
position  will  drop  back  to  the  starting 
salary  for  that  position.  There  are  su- 
pervisors, there  are  men  and  women  in 
responsible  positions  who  actually  draw 
less  salary  than  people  who  work  for 
them,  and  that  is  hardly  conducive  to 
the  best  morale.  We  are  trying  to  ad- 
just that. 

There  is  some  theory  involved  in  this 
thing.  It  may  not  be  perfect:  at  least, 
I  would  not  contend  it  to  be  perfect. 
But  we  hope  that  if  we  go  along  with 
some  trial  and  error,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  some  error,  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  we  can  put  people  in  the 
proper  slots,  so  that,  considering  their 
work  along  with  their  responsibility,  they 
will  get  commensurate  pay.  In  other 
words  it  is  a  job  which  we  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  be  properly  described  as 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  We  ought  to 
make  the  pay  commensurate  with  that 
job  and  the  responsibilities  of  that  job. 
That  is  really  the  whole  thing  involved 
here.  I  repeat  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  doing  this  in  all  instances  but  at 
least  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
If  you  will  support  us  on  this  bill- we 
will  have  a  system  that  will  be  of  great 
help  to  us  and  of  course  it  will  be  up  to 
us  to  try  to  make  that  system  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
which  goes  with  this  bill  and  while  I 
might  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  do  not  invite  that  responsibility,  it  does 
place  quite  an  obligation  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  see 
that  this  system  does  work.  This  will 
require  that  we  have  someone  who  is 
really  expert  in  this  field.  If  we  do  this, 
and  of  course  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
do  so,  then  we  will  have  something  that 
we  hope  will  be  comparable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  government  in  other  areas  re- 
garding the  455  employees  involved  to 
this  proposed  change. 
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JS^^not  disturb  t^^^^^^^^^^  BRO^NrofThrioS^S^Iueeon^^^^^  to"recdve  less  salary  than   employees 

^dlamnotcriucai  our  coUeague  the  chairman,  the  distin-     working  under  them. 

I  understand  that  the  P^^^^^  -  ..- 


f  Hi«f„rh  the  natronage  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  well  ex-  No  employee  will  receive  a  reduction 

•^  '^^S  J°nue  tS  h^  been  a^d  plained  by  both  the  distinguished  gentle-  in  salary  because  of  the  adoption  of  the 

SJ^^-    ^^ftTouldbe     Butlrepeat  man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  and  the  pending  biU. 

2id  P^rhfi-f, 'h  the  prtronage  system;  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  supervisors 

itdoesnotaisturu  wici^o.,^^^   o  ^^^    ^^^  -RnowKi   nf  thp  nnmmit.t.pe  nn  Rules,  and 

andia 

I  undersiaiiu  i:"""::"':..,  and  so  far  guished    gentleman    from    Texas    LMr.  There  wiU  no  longer  be  a  aesignauon 

niittee  agrees  to  tmsacuo               ^^^^^  Burleson]  .  this  bill,  H.R.  12318,  has  been  of  "basic  salary"  for  the  positions  cov- 

y  I  know  <?^  j„^f °.hat  some  system  be  worked  on  for  many  months  and  has  ered  by  the  biU. 

jre  in  agreement  uutt           ^^^^  ^^^_  received  most  thorough  consideration.  The  House  of  Representatives  will  be 

established  ^itn  reiei         ^^  ^,^^        ^  ^^  provides  for  an  equitable  system  for  relieved  of  consideration  of  individual  or 

ters.  Let  us  iry  "       orderly  procedure  the  classification  of  certain  positions  in  piecemeal  pay  resolutions. 

^"\;S? we^U  know  ex^acUy  wSat Te  the  House  of  Representatives  jn  the  four  ^mi.xstk..xok 

so  that  ^ve  wui  khu  departments  mentioned  by  the  chair-  .        ^       ^^g 

^^Wationi-                                ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^;  ^^ei     t^ie  Clerk  of  the  Ho^e  p,tt  ,Vthf  Co^ittee'on  Ho^  A°dmS- 

^.  S  sala  J  basis  so  that  one  can  the  Sergeant  ^t  Arms    the  Doorkeeper  f^l^^       ^^^  committee  now  has  a  job 

^^^    hat  the  Slary  of  an  employee  is.  and  the  Postmaster.    It  does  not  apply  ^^^^.^,{^^  ^^^  ^^^^  position,  a  person- 

tell  Wna  „,;*>,    tv,1c    cn.fallpH 


Si  wha  the  salary  of  an  employee  is.  and  the  ^o^^mas^^r  "  aoes  not  upp.,  description  for  each  position,  a  person- 
s' Tre  doing  away  with  this  so-called  in  any  way  to  ^^^  ,.  .  f^H^^,„^°^f  °^  nel  record  of  each  employee,  and  an  eval- 
21  Llar^  business,  which  I  think  Representatives.  Jo^th^  611^^°^!^^  °„^  uation  of  each  position  based  on  infor- 
£d  beSiminated  in  all  employment,  f ^f  J^fls  ofVeXlse  wSSS^Tp^^^  nation  applicable  to  other  positions  in 
St  this  will  be  a  step  in  that  m^^^^^  'prosed T^ie'leaSrof  the  Congress  and  in  the  executive  de- 

«°5re"'n^S^:fs'5%^0°oVs^^^^  ^trZU  and  sub^sequently  by  the  -^,1^- ......^ds  will  be  maintained. 

$15,000  or  whatever  the  salaij  is.  then  Hoi^e^                                           provides  and  job  descriptions  will  be  kept  cur- 

U  is  the  gross  salary  and  does  away  ,_™%^deri?^rS;edure  and  brings  such  rent.                                            .  .  k    *k 

SSi  the  system  of  base  pay  as  we  now  ^°4%°™dJrT^^          a  previously        Deadend  jobs  will  be  eliminated  by  the 

^'''''■^      vr      rh«irn.an    wUlthe  ^S^Tc  cStTon     This  present  chaotic  proposed  longevity  system  of  automatic 

Mr.  KYL.    Mr.   Chairman,   wUl   the  situation  has  been  created  by  the  adop-  pay  increases, 
gentleman  yield?         ,    ,  ,^  ,    ,^    „  „  t  on    fronT  time  to  time,  of  resolutions        Under  H.R.  12318  the  Committee  on 
Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen-  ^^Ich^have  sometimes  been  Ul  consid-  House  Administration  is  authorized  to 
Ueman  from  Iowa.  ^       ^  quickly  considered  and  have  estabUsh  new  positions  on  either  a  tern- 
Mr.  KYL.    The  gentleman  has  said  «^    bought  up  without  much  advance  porary  or  a  permanent  basis  whenever 
that  we  do  not  disturb  the  patronage  „^"  ^     ^      ^  the  committee  determines  that  such  pos- 


system  by  this  bill  and  he  Is  correct.  ^°^^- 

However  this  system  that  is  proposed  In  _*^tement'orthe"  purpose  and  objectives    the  efficient  operation  of  the  House  of 

this  biU  would  prevent  putting  someone  ^f  fjf  t^,-  Representatives. 

to  an  office  at  let  us  say  a  figure  of  ^^  tne  oiu. 


Representatives 

lu  „,.  „ ---            -  H.R.  12318                                Pay  schedules  have  been  established, 

$17  000  simply  because  he  is  a  favored  purpose                               and  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 

person  while  other  people  in  that  office  ^^vide  an  eauitable  system  for  the    upon   administrative   authority   of   the 

Sio  are  actually  on  a  scale  above  this  In-  .^o  Provide  an  ^^^^n  Sions  in  the    committee. 

dividual  would  draw  far  less  money.    Is  g^^f  Jf^^g^^^.e^s^eSivS^^^^^^^^                The  bUl  authorizes  the  Committee  on 

that  not  correct?          ^  ^    ,                .  nffirvT  nf  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  office    House  Administration  to  establish  and 

Mr.    BURLESON.    That    Is    correct.  ZtLser^e^t^t  Arms    o^of  the    maintain  a  system  of  automatic  advance- 

And  that  has  caused  quite  a  disturbance  ^^  ^J^^^^^//^^^^^^  office  S^he  Postmaster,    ment  by  successive  step  increases  In  com- 

In  some  instances.  ^0=!^,,^^  T^th^  nolice  force— office  of    pensation  for  those  employees  within  the 

Mr.  KYL.    There  is  one  other  point  In^much  as  ^^e  P^ceforce--omce  01    p                    legislation.    The  committee 

that  the  gentleman  has   made   which  the  Sergeant   at  Anns-and  t^eteie           ^^^^  g^^.^,  g^gps  from  time  to  time 

should  be  elaborated  on  so  that  all  Mem-  f^one  opei^tor^ffl^^^  ,^^der    the    foiSt    S  it  deems  appropriate. 

*"?  ftlSi'SSti^n'L"  p?eS  sys^  ]^sScult1t"tTsen^eTjn^^^^  of 

^^  nf  salarv  scl  Is  if  we  ^S^^^^^  Representatives,  they  are  excluded  from        present  annual  gross  salaries  of  per- 

S.  Lnn IP   on  the  Hiil  who  do  not  the  bUl.                                                           sonnel  covered  by  HJl.  12318.  including 

S  S^omotions  becauS  rpromot?on  The  bill  does  not  apply  to  Members  of    the  recent  pay  increase,  total  $3,024,839. 

Zid  SZ  thlt  they  %ould  get  less  the  House  of  Representatives,  nor  to  em-        The  initial  cost  of  $130,000.  which  we 

mnnpv  ployees  in  their  offices.                                 expect  to  recapture  over  the  next  5  years, 

Mr  BTTRLESON     Yes  that  has  hap-  The  bUl  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of    15  less  than  4  percent  of  the  payroll, 

nened                      '           '  the  Speaker,  Parliamentarian,  Chaplam,        j  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 

Mr    KYL     That  has   happened   be-  coordinator  of  information,  legislative    ^^    j  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

cause"  the  titie  that  would  go  with  the  counsel,  or  committee  staffs.                           ^r  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

promotion  actually  means  less  income  obji:ctive3                              2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 

for  the  individual.  To  establish  an  orderly  and  business-    homa  [Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Exactly.  As  the  ji^e  system  of  personnel  operation.  Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  tried  to  iden-  ^o  recognize  longevity  or  tenure  in  all  man  of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
tify  the  job  so  that  it  is  In  black  and  positions.  S^^^°°^J^^Vr.Kr^.o^ncPd  wSla 
white  and  you  can  know  what  the  em-  ^o  adjust  salaries  In  accordance  with  passing  interest  in  this  proposed  legisia- 
ployee  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  In  other  ^  principle  of  equal  pay  for  substan-  tion  because  year  aiter  year  tne  m- 
words  his  work  will  be  that  for  which  he  J  ^^J*  ^^  ^ork.  equities  which  exist,  with  which  this  bill 
is  hired.  An  employee  on  the  payroll  ^o  aline  positions  properly  in  order  to  seeks  to  deal  have  created  numerous 
as  a  janitor  should  not  be  the  chief  ad-  t^^iigh  a  relationship  based  on  differ-  problems  for  tiie  subcommittee, 
viser  on  nuclear  energy.  I  am  being  l^  ^^^  difficulty  and  responsibiUty  As  Members  know,  there  is  a  restrlc- 
facetious  of  course,  but  some  things  L  the  work  performed.  tion  against  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
whlch  occasionally  come  to  notice  is  al-  °^  ^"^  ^°'^  ^  conclusions  tion  bill.  We  have  been  quite  limited  to 
most  this  ridiculous  and  misleading.  •,,  ^^^  oUor  or  nffprt  in  anv  the  opportunities  we  have  had  to  tir  to 
Some  of  this  sort  of  thing  Is  not  always  The  bill  wi  1  not  alter  or  affect  in  any  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  inequities,  but  there 
by  design  but  over  a  period  of  time  de-  way  the  existing  patronage  system  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^tj,  ^j^^h  I  have 
velops  this  way.  We  hope  to  keep  a  House  of  Representatives^  ^^^  anything  to  do  which  has  not  had 
correct  job  description  to  determine  re-  It  will  not  affect  the  authority  01  wo^e    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  difficulties  because  legisla- 

sponsibility,  pay.  et  cetera.  officers  to  make  f^J^^^^^f^  °/^°^^^^^^^        uon  such  as  is  proposed  today  did  not 

Mr.  SCHENCK.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  or  transfer  employees  to  other  positions    u^^ 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  as  the  neea  arises. 
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I  bel  eve  this  Is  a  very  good  bill.  I 
believe  t  Is  badly  needed.  I  feel  certain 
any  Member  who  has  tried  to  acquaint 
hlmBftlT  with  our  housel£eeplng  problems 
here  re  illzes  it  Is  long  overdue. 

I  kn(w  this  Is  a  detailed  and  tech- 
nical n  atter  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
which  1  as  some  angles  to  it  hard  to  cope 
with,  ■'or  that  reason  I  wanted  to  take 
a  mom  >nt  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preclati  >n  to  the  committee  for  the  long 
work  it  has  done  and  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  tl  e  good  job  it  has  done  in  bring- 
iag  this  legislation  before  the  House 
today. 

I  cer  ainly  hope  the  House  will  ap- 
prove t  lis  legislation.  If  it  does,  I  as- 
sure  th(  Members  that  the  work  of  the 
Leglslat  ve  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee In  t  le  new  Congress  will  be  made  a 
great  d<  al  easier  and  a  great  deal  more 
proper. 

I  belijve  this  involves  an  important 
morale  actor  for  our  employees  on  "the 
Hill."  .  Lt  this  time  I  know  of  three  or 
four  ma  ;ters  which  have  been  of  some  in- 
terest t<  some  Members  and  some  em- 
ployees, and  there  is  authority  in  this 
leglslati  >n  to  cope  with  those  matters. 
At  the  ]  (resent  time  there  is  no  way  to 
cope  wit  1  them. 

These  things  will  continue  to  come  up, 
because  we  have  a  large  and  varied  ac- 
tivity h(  re.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  fav(  Table  consideration  of  the  bill 
before  tl  e  House  today. 

Mr.  JICHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  1  ke  to  express  my  own  personal 
apprecia  ion  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  t  le  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ml  JTland  [Mr.  Friedel],  and  to 
the  othe  ■  Members  both  on  the  majority 
and  mln  jrity  sides  for  the  excellent  job 
they  ha^  e  done  on  this  measure. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal aipreciation  and  thanks  to  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  and  the  Civil 
Service  <  ommlssion  for  the  very  able  as- 
sistance hey  have  rendered  to  our  com- 
mittee It  developing  the  schedules  which 
have  been  developed,  which  I  feel  cer- 
tain are  completely  equitable. 
Again  [  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl  ;man  yield? 

Mr.  SC  HENCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentl  ;man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CI  AMER.  Due  to  the  manner  in 
which  th  I  bill  has  been  brought  up,  there 
are  a  cot  pie  of  questions  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  g  jntleman.  As  I  imderstand  the 
situation  we  shall  be  acting  on  this  mat- 
ter In  on  y  a  few  moments. 

Could  :  ask  the  gentleman  what  the 
procedur(  will  be  as  it  relates  to  hiring 
and  flrlni ;  of  these  employees,  imder  this 
equitable  system  of  classification? 

Mr.  SC  lENCK.  In  reply  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  may  I  say 
there  Is  no  change  at  all  In  the  proce- 
dures. The  various  elected  officials  of 
the  Hous;  will  still  have  complete  con- 
trol of  th(  (Ir  own  individual  departments. 
They  vill  have  complete  authority  to 
make  assignments  that  entail  transfer 
or  to  deoEul  the  work  of  employees  or 
to  transKr  employees  to  other  work. 
It  has  nolbearing  at  all  upon  the  system 
that  Is  la  operation.  It  Is  not  in  any 
sense  a  civil  service  bill,  but  It  Is  merely 


patterned  along  those  lines  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  proper  order.  But  it 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority 
of  any  of  the  elected  officers  of  the 
House  in  hiring,  assigning,  or  firing  their 
own  employees. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  with  respect  to  the  hiring  and  fir- 
ing practices  or  procedures  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  a  civil  service  type  procedure 
will  be  established  relating  to  that,  but 
it  will  be  handled  through  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  as  relates  to  the  major- 
ity employees  and  through  the  Republi- 
can leadership  as  relates  to  the  minority 
employees.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  It  is  exactly  that 
way.  And  for  that  reason,  this  matter 
was  very  carefully  discussed  with  the 
leadership  on  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to 
the  value  and  workability  of  this  meas- 
ure, this  was  brought  out. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  am  glad  to. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  There  are  a  number 
of  minority  employees  in  addition  to  that 
specifically  set  out  on  pages  2  and  3; 
namely,  the  position  of  minority  pair 
clerk,  which  is  set  out  on  page  2,  line  25. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  is  it  not,  that  there 
are  a  number  of  other  minority  employee 
positions,  so  could  the  gentleman  indi- 
cate as  to  why  the  minority  pair  clerk 
was  included  under  this  classification 
but  no  other  minority  employees  were 
specifically  included? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain to  my  friend  from  Florida,  there 
have  been  some  inequities  arising 
throughout  the  years  due  to  the  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  some  of  these 
positions  and  salaries  have  been  handled. 
The  committee  has  gone  on  the  theory 
that  equal  pay  for  equal  work  should  be 
the  general  underlying  philosophy. 
Therefore,  there  are  some  changes  in  this 
measure,  as  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  referred  to,  which 
would  correct  some  existing  inequities. 
For  that  reason  that  position  is  specifi- 
cally set  out  here. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  efifect  of  this  resolution  so  far  as 
minority  employees  are  concerned  is  that 
it  affects  only  the  minority  pair  clerk? 
All  other  minority  employees  are  outside 
of  the  Classification  Act? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  No.  It  affects  all 
minority  employees  and  all  majority  em- 
ployees and  is  subject  entirely  to  both 
the  minority  and  majority  leadership  on 
each  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me.  then,  why  the  minority  pair  clerk 
is  specifically  set  out  but  no  other  minor- 
ity employees  are  included  and  specif- 
ically set  out? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  As  I  understand  It, 
that  was  the  greatest  inequity  under 
this  present  situation. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  why  wi.  .. 
necessary  to  set  it  out  at  aU  if  tv^  ^ 
all  covered?  ^^'^  •»» 

Mr.  KYL.   Mr.  Chairman  will  fhi»» 
tleman  yield?  '  ^^  ^^  8en. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    Yes. 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL     There  is  a  technical  dlf 
ference  m  this  case,  because  thlsuT?' 
one  employee  who  is  actually  a  m^n^ 
employee  rather  than  an  employS«? 
of  these  four  officers  covered  in  thp  nSf 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  my  undp^f-  7" 
ing,  then,  that  all  perso^^  employ- 
minority  employees,  by  practice  t,. 
result  of  the  understanding  betweenth 
majority  and  minority  leadership  S! 
not  designated  as  "minority  employ^ 
but  they  will  be  covered  under  the  dS* 
tlons  of  section  3,  paragraph  (i)  ?         " 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  "correct 
And.  further  to  ease  his  mind  I  would 
say  that  each  of  these  matters  has  been 
cleared  both  with  the  leadership  of  the 
minority  and  the  majority  sides  of  th*. 
aisle. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  that 
And  the  reason  I  am  asking  some  of 
these  questions  is  I  am  sure  both  gentle- 
men realize  the  question  of  minority 
employees  is  one  that  is  traditionally 
determined  in  the  Republican  House 
conference  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion and  handled  by  the  leadership  and 
the  conference  throughout  the  session  so 
far  as  minority  employees  are  concerned. 

As  vice  chairman  of  that  conference 
having  discussed  it  with  the  chairman 
of  the  conference,  the  disting;iished  gen- 
tlemen from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  I  felt 
it  was  essential  that  these  matters  be 
clarified  so  that  the  minority  as  well  as 
the  majority  in  the  future  will  know  what 
are  the  responsibilities  and  rights  as 
they  relate  to  minority  employees.  So, 
may  I  ask  a  couple  more  questions  of 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  page  13,  section  10 
provides,  relating  to  appointments: 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act,  each  Individual  appointed  to  t 
position  subject  to  the  Hoxise  EmployeeB 
Schedule  (HS)  or  the  House  Wage  Schedule 
(HwS)  shall  be  placed  in  the  minimum  step 
of  the  appropriate  compensation  level  (HS 
level  or  HWS  level)  of  such  schedule. 

Does  that  mean  that  a  new  employee 
In  a  new  schedule  being  appointed  to  a 
given  schedule  must  start  at  the  bottom 
of  that  schedule? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  It  means  this,  that 
if  an  employee  retires  after  having  served 
a  long  time  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  either  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority, and  has  reached  a  top  level  of 
compensation,  when  his  replacement  Is 
made  by  either  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority, he  will  be  placed  in  the  proper  slot 
and  position  in  the  new  schedule  and 
will  then  gain  longevity  increases  as  hta 
service  continues. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  a  further  question?  Suppose 
there  is  a  transfer  between  schedules. 
Suppose  the  minority  leadership  or  the 
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J*,  1-adership  should  decide  that        Mr.  SCHENCK.    Exactly. 
■^Y  who  has  a  high  level  hi  one  class!-        Mr.  FORD,    In  other  words,  if  a  posi- 


frofn.  say  the  clerk's  office  to  the  post- 
master's office,  is  not  Infringed  upon  and 


I''- ^'^rmmiiV^ to' be  transferred  to  tlon  were  to  be  made  available  for  either  he  would  not  have  to  start.  If  he  were 
ft***^  1  hiih  or  even  higher  level  in  the  majority  or  minority  then  the  avaU-  near  the  top  in  the  clerk's  clarification 
g  sim^iy  ir.flL  tion--I  think  we  had  a  abUity  of  that  position  would  be  cleared  of  positions,  at  the  bottom  of  the  classl- 
•»^^  Sp  of  such  action  without  with  the  leadership  on  the  side  so  af-  fication  of  postmaster's  positions?  Is 
j^cent  example  °^ /";"    ..     ^^      j         fgcj^  that  right  or  wrong? 

«^??.°tL°.JlUtSarpresentdlscretl^^  Mr.  SCHENCK.  The  gentleman  is  ex-  Mr.  SCHENCK.  -The  gentleman  Is 
'«*°^lJ1^Ung  both  in  the  minority    actly  correct.  correct,  based  upon  the  quahfications  of 

I**!?  «!Vnritv  remain  or  will  a  person  Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  person  so  transferred  and  the  posl- 
'^  '^l^tf PrS  and  well  qualified  from     the  gentleman  yield?  tion  that  happens  to  be  open. 

'*^,*^Sntoanothe?-wouldltbe  Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  Mr.  CRAMER.  I  woirid  say  respect- 
°°*,SfS  make  those  transfers  because  yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  Commit-  fully  to  the  gentleman  that  as  I  read 
^«  ha^  dL^ded  the  lower  classi-     tee  on  House  Administration.  section  10  it  appears  that  the  intent  and 

of  Us  having^ui:.v,  ^^  BURLESON.    A  case  in  point  can    purpose  is  that  a  person  transferrhig  to 

flcatlon  level .  ^  ^^   ^^     be  found  over  in  the  folding  room  where     a  new  classification  must  go  to  the  bottom 

J'' A  Sr«7thPre  is  nothing  whatever  in    they  employ  more  than  100  or  so  tempo-    of  that  classification. 
^f^^ctltiorwSch  r^^^^  rary    employees.    As    everyone    knows.        Then,  also,  a  person  regardless  of  how 

!5S/n^tf  either  the  Srity  or  the  there  is  nothing  more  permanent  than  well  he  proves  his  qualifications  or  what 
•^^iJ^Lb^d  in  th?  oast-  neither  "temporary"  in  the  Government  in  a  lot  his  past  experience  may  have  been,  un- 
"^""^Jtf  ^^  ld<3i^orSrdis^veU^n  of  ite  undertakings.  However,  these  der  the  section  dealing  with  promotions, 
■^.^  ■'  I  rn^ftion  of  Sus  ^o^  £^  people  have  been  there  for  a  number  of  which  is  section  7,  the  step  increases 
It  is  in  ;  .f  f,^f '°'\_°l^^^^  on  e  thS  years  working  on  an  hourly  basis  as  tem-  that  person,  even  though  he  may  be  well 
i?'H^?d^ti  Change  an^m^^^  Porary  employees  but  have  received  no     qualified,  cannot  jump  any  of  the  steps 

"^"'^  ul^n^^  aSherthat  is  Stirely  longevity,  they  have  received  no  retire-  stated  in  section  7,  the  step  increases. 
SilJtoeSis^ret^Cn  o^the  M?mb^^^^^^^^^^  ment  benefits  and  they  have  received  without  having  conformed  to  30  months 
'?'?^«$ir,,Sr  side  none  of  the  fringe  benefits  which  accrue    in  2,  3,  and  4,  and  30  months  m  5,  6,  and 

wwiSn     Mr  "chairman    will  the    toothers.    In  this  instance  we  do  away     7,  and  so  forth. 

^M- JS.  f^om  Ohio  yStome''  with  that  particular  procedure,  except        Mr.   SCHENCK.    May  I  say  to   the 

genUemsm  f rom  onio  jaeia  w)  me.  ^^^^^  remains  some  latitude  of  6  months     gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  pur- 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    1  am  gia^i  u)  yiem  w    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  temporary  employees  can     pose  of  this— and  we  are  here  trying  to 
the  gentleman  from  Micnigan.  ^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  emergency,     set  up  the  legislative  history— is  to  con- 

Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  i  gainer    ^^^^  .^  ^^^  purpose  for  this  section.  trol  the  positions  and  the  wages  and  the 

from  the  gentleman  s  last  statement  tnai  ^^  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  from  place  upon  the  schedule  for  new  employ- 
any  of  the  employees  on  the  minority  ^^^^  ^^^^  Schenck]  will  yield  further,  ees.  and  not  existing  employees  who  may 
side-some  26,  as  I  recall,  wno  are  as-  ^  ^^^  hiring  of  such  people  on  a  tempo-  be  transferred.  There  is  no  change  at 
sumed  to  be  mmority  appomtees— u  any  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  traditional  method  of  ap-  all  in  this  legislation  which  would  in  any 
were  to  be  transferred  or  let  go,  ine  p^j^tment  that  has  existed  in  the  House  way  adversely  affect  the  prerogatives, 
prerogatives  in  that  case  would  be  the    ^^^^^  continue?  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  leadership 

same  in  the  future  as  tney  are  toaay.  ^^  BURLESON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will     on  either  side  of  the  House  in  making 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  The  gentleman  is  ^^^  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further  such  transfers  as  they  may  decide  to 
exactly  correct.  to  me  at  this  pohit?  make. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  House  conference  or  j^  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  chair-  Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
the  minority  leader  or  any  other  Indl-    ^^^  ^f  ^^^  committee.  tleman's  suggestion  and  the  committee's 

vldual  or  group  that  had  that  responsl-  j^j.  BURLESON.  The  same  method  suggestion  in  the  broad  statement  that 
bility  today  would  have  the  same  respon-  ^^y  ^j^  employed  as  has  been  followed  this  will  not  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
sibllity  if  this  resolution  is  passed?  heretofore.     However,  we  are  trying  to    tives.    Let  me  say  at  the  outset  the  clas- 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  The  gentleman  is  bring  these  people  in  who  are  not  pres-  sification  of  jobs  and  the  description  of 
exactly  correct.  ently  treated  properly  who  perform  the    jobs,  in  an  effort  to  get  quaUfied  people 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask  one  other  ques-  same  type  of  work  and  who  receive  the  in  them,  is  laudable.  I  would  not  like 
tlon?  Section  11  on  page  13,  "Establish-  fringe  benefits.  However,  it  wUl  not  In-  to  have  any  questions  I  may  have  asked 
ment  of  Positions"  states:  terfere  with  the  present  practice  of  the     or  will  ask  to  imply  any  intention  other 

The  committee  may  authorize  the  estab-    appointment  of  employees.  than  that.   I  know  the  gentleman  Is  fully 

iishment  of  additional  positions  of  the  kind  Mr.  SCHENCK.  May  I  assure  the  aware  of  the  prerogatives  exercised  in 
to  which  this  Act  applies,  on  a  permanent  gentleman  that  there  will  be  no  change,  the  House  as  it  relates  to  the  majority 
basis  or  on  a  temporary  basis  of  not  to  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  exception  of  this  limitation,  as  gjid  leadership  rights  concerning  House 
^J:nTTZT::SS?^^^ricUoX  ^°^^-P?L'^CThah^n  wmthe  employees,  and  that  is  Of  considerable 
UTnted  in  the  interests  Of  the  orderly  and        Mr.    ^^L     ^       chahman.    Will    the     importance.  „^  fv,»  „,ovlr«,c 

efficient  operation  of  the  House  of  Repre-     gentleman  yield?  In  readmg  section  7  and  the  previous 

lentatives.  Mr.  SCHENCK.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield    section  I  cited.  I  cannot  help  but  come  to 

_    , ,  ^.  ^,  .  „  i,„4.  fv,o    to  my  colleague  and  member  of  the  com-     the  conclusion  that  a  good  portion  of  the 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the  mittee,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  present  prerogatives,  particularly  as  it 
members  of  the  committee  had  hi  mind    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  transfers  under  these  classlfl- 

when  this  provision  was  included?  j^  ^yl.    There  will  be  less  latitude,    cations  and  as  It  relates  to  promotions 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  would  "ke  to  say  to  ^^  j^^  ^^^  g^j^ry  that  can  be  paid  with  under  classification.  If  the  party  involved 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  reference  to  these  positions.  That  salary  is  well  qualified,  those  present  preroga- 
[Mr.  Ford],  who  is  the  chahman  of  our    ^^^ .^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  scheduled  and  are  being 

RepubUcan  conference,  that  the  commit-        j^    FORD.    The  salary  will  be  set    minhnized  or  decreased, 
tee  felt  there  should  be  a  certain  amount    through  the  use  of  a  regular  schedule        i  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that 
of  freedom  existing  so  that  if  there  is  a    that  is  Included  In  the  legislation?  many  extremely  well   qualified  people, 

need  for    a   temporary   employee,   the        Mr.  KYL.    That  Is  correct.  thoroughly   familiar  with  many  func- 

leadership  on  the  majority  or  minority  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlons  of  the  House,  make  themselves 
side  might  have  the  complete  freedom  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further?  available  to  the  majority  and  minority 
establish  that  position  without  having        Mr.  SCHENCK.    Yes.  on  the  basis  of  that  qualification.  In  some 

to  go  through  a  long  authorization  Mr.  CRAMER  As  I  understand  the  instances  former  Members  of  the  House, 
procedure.  answer  to  my  question  of  the  gentleman    Does  that  mean  those  persons,  regardless 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  that  pro-  from  Ohio,  as  it  relates  to  transfers  be-  of  the  qualifications,  are  in  a  s^JJ- 
vlslon  would  work  as  other  positions  or  tween  different  classifications,  the  pres-  Jacket;  that  is,  does  this  set  up  a  stralt- 
availabillty  of  positions  has  worked  In  ent  authority  of  both  the  minority  and  jacket  procedure  whereby  that  person, 
the  past'  majority  leadership  to  transfer  a  person    well  qualified,  could  not  accept  such  a 
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poedtion  The  House  would  be  denied  his 
services  secause  he  cannot  do  other  than 
to  start  It  the  lowest  In  the  future.  I  am 
talking  i  tbout  the  lowest  classification. 

Mr.  Si  :hENCK.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman t  he  entire  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  t<  give  the  widest  possible  latitude 
to  the  J  Badership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  tal  Ing  Into  fvill  accoimt  the  experi- 
ence, q\  alificatlon,  and  background  of 
the  pers  ms  they  are  appointing  or  trans- 
ferring. Therefore,  I  am  certain  that 
the  que:  tions  that  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind  ne  »d  not  be  alarming  to  anyone. 

Mr.  C  lAMER.  I  must  admit  it  is  ex- 
tremely confusing  in  its  present  form, 
and  on  he  basis  of  some  of  the  answers 
I  have  r<  ceived. 

Sectio  n  10  reads  as  follows : 


Except 
eacb 
Ject  to 
or  the 
placed 
prlate 
level)  of 


as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act, 
Individual  appointed  to  a  position  sub- 
House  Employees  Schedule  (HS) 
Wage  Schedule  (HWS)  shall  be 
the  Tntnlmvun  step  of  the  appro- 
cohipensatlon  level  (HS  level  or  HWS 
(uch  schedule. 


tlie 
H(  luse 
li 


gent  eman ; 


I  thln)E 
has  to 
the 
mean? 

Mr. 
employejes 

Mr. 
the 

Mr.  S 
manfrotn 

Mr 
starting 
with 
There  t 
$17,800 
steps 
So  you 
highest 

Mr. 
Ohio  wfil 
gentlem  Ein 
referrec 
page  3, 
lery,  thje 
Corresp  )ndents 
Periodic  al 


ste  ?s 


salaries 


ing 
not? 

Mr.B 
that  is 
is 

of  the 
have  to 
matter 


running 


out 


come 
about 

Mr. 
been 
but  the 
ning 
of  my 
yield 

Mr. 
the 

Mr 
man 

Mr 
that 
what 
enacte< 
ceived 
fers 
the 
by  the 


that  establishes  that  a  person 

^art  at  the  bottom.    What  does 

as    otherwise    provided" 

It  is  the  only  exception. 

st^IENCK.    This  relates  to  new 

,  and  not  existing  employees. 
BtFRLESON.    Mr,  Chairman,  will 
yield? 
:SENCK.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Texas. 
BiDRLESON.    The  schedule  has  a 
level.    That  has  nothing  to  do 
,  but  the  highest  starting  level. 
e  13  of  them,  and  that  would  be 
That  would  progress  in  various 
ovtr  the  years  involved  to  $20,860. 
have  a  starting  salary  in  the 
evel  at  $17,800. 
CPAMER.   If  the  gentleman  from 
yield  further,  may  I  ask  the 
from  Texas  if  thqjsalaries  he 
to  come  under  paragraph  4  on 
relating  to  the  House  Press  Gal- 
House  Radio  and  Television 
Gallery,  and  the  House 
Press  Gallery?    Those  start- 
are  less  than  that,  are  they 


JRLESON.   They  can  be.  Again, 

matter  of  judgment  of  whoever 

the  department.    That  is  one 

hings  the  committee  is  going  to 

decide.    We  do  that  now,  as  a 

3f  fact.    Members  or  employees 

the  coxnmittee  with  questions 


to 


tiat. 

SZHENCK.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 

hfjppy  to  yield  time  for  questions, 

time  on  our  side  is  rapidly  nm- 

so  I  must  reserve  the  balance 

time  and  reluctantly  refuse  to 

f  u  iiher  at  this  time. 

IJRAMER.    Mr.    Chairman,   will 
gertleman  from  Maryland  jrield? 

1  "RIEDEL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

f r<  im  Florida. 

QRAMER.     I  think  it  is  important 

Members  of  the  House  know 

does  before  this  legislation  is 

As  to  the  answer  that  I  re- 

1 7ith  regard  to  changes  and  trans- 

classlflcations,  I  will  ask 

Is  that  position  governed 

tarting  salary? 


tie 
tils 


between 
gee  tleman. 


other  words,  it  will 
and  be  available  for 

,   Chairman,  will  the 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  new  employees? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    New  employees. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  think  you  would 
have  to  reverse  that  and  say  that  the 
starting  salary  depends  on  the  classiflca- 
tion  of  the  position  and  that  would  be 
decided  by  the  committee.  For  instance, 
If  a  position  is  classified  as  level  5,  the 
employee  would  start  tn  the  1st  step  at 
$7,000  and  could  go  up  to  the  10th  step 
with  a  salary  of  $8,800,  with  18  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  bill  and  the  committee  re- 
port and  I  do  not  find  any  schedule  set 
forth.  I  wonder  why  it  was  not  included, 
and  if  it  is  not  included,  can  we  have 
it  put  in  the  Record  for  future  refer- 
ence? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  will  go  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  FORD.  In 
go  in  the  Record 
future  reference. 

Mr.   QUIE.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
change  in  the  future,  will  that  change 
be  made  by  the  committee  or  will  it  be 
necessary  for  you  to  come  back  to  the 
House  in  order  to  secure  any  authority? 
Now  when  an  employee's  salary  is  in- 
creased, you  have  to  get  a  resolution 
adopted.  Under  this  bill  will  you  have 
to  come  back  to  the  House? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  bill  sets  up  a 
system  of  automatic  increases  In  succes- 
sive steps  which  do  not  require  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  or  by  our  committee. 
It  will  work  the  same  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Classification  Act.  If  any  of  the 
rates  for  various  steps  are  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  situations  demand,  our 
committee  will  change  the  schedule 
without  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  do  not  have  to  come 
to  the  House? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     No. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  are  giving  blanket  au- 
thority to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FniEDEL.  You  must  realize  we 
have  classifications  for  each  of  the  em- 
ployees. If  the  employee  comes  within 
the  act  we  have  that  authority  to  say 
what  classification  his  job  shall  be  and 
what  salary  he  will  receive. 

Mr.  QUIE.    If  you  are  going  to  change 
the  salaries  in  that  schedule  that  you  are 
printing  In  the  Record — if  you  are  going 
to  change  that  in  the  future  you  do  not 
have  to  come  back  to  the  House  for  au- 
thority and  you  can  do  it  any  time  you 
want  to;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    This  does  not  affect 
the  employees  of  any  Members'  offices, 
or  any  of  the  committees  of  the  House? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    This  has  to  do  with 
House  employees? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  applies  only  to 
four  oflaces.  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and 
the  Postmaster,  or  rather,  to  the  em- 
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ployees  under  those  four  officers  of  th 
House.  ■** 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Will  the  gentieman 
indicate  m  what  instances  this  wiFw^^ 
suit  in  salary  increases,  and  can  vmi 
state  what  they  are  and  what  the  ioh 
is  and  how  much  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  the  first  year  th» 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  about  $130  oSi 
We  hope  that  finally  within  4  or  5  yeSi 
it  will  level  off,  and  that  there  will  bea 
reduction  rather  than  an  increase 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  present  em- 
ployees  will  get  an  increase,  and  how 
much  will  they  get? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  are  455  em- 
ployees  whose  salary  is  set  by  this  bill. 
Some  of  them  will  receive  increases,  but 
none  of  them  will  receive  a  reduction 
in  pay. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  How  many  of  them 
will  receive  increases? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Probably  about  an 
average  of  three  out  of  four  of  them 
will  receive  an  increase  from  $1  on  up. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  a  cumulative 
increase  for  this  coming  year  and  will 
amount  to  $130,000? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  and  of  course  the 
gentleman  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
application  of  the  longevity  clause  has 
something  to  do  with  the  increase.  That 
is  one  of  the  nice  things  about  this  bill 
Faithful  workers  will  be  rewarded.  Some 
workers  who  have  been  here  for  a  long 
time  will  receive  the  longevity  benefit, 
and  get  the  increase  automatically  in- 
stead of  having  to  come  back  year  after 
year  with  special  resolutions  to  grant 
these  faithful  employees  an  increase  in 
salary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  is  the  commit- 
tee's present  intention  with  reference  to 
this  $130,000  increase — what  is  the  in- 
tention with  respect  to  the  maximum 
salary  for  any  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  would  come  un- 
der the  Classification  Act  ceiling.  The 
maximum  salary  is  $24,500.  We  do  not 
have  anyone  receiving  that  salary  of 
$24,500. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  you  will  have  au- 
thority to  set  that  ceiling,  however,  will 
you  not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  the  limitation 
set  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  is  the  present 
top  salary? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  top  level  that  we 
have  today  is  level  12,  which  goes  up  to 
a  salary  of  $18,890,  with  a  few  exceptions 
who  are  receiving  more  because  it  was 
provided  for  by  legislation.  Rather  than 
decreasing  their  salaries  we  let  them  stay 
at  the  present  salary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  placing  the  present  salaries  and 
the  prospective  salaries  that  wiU  go  to 
make  up  this  $130,000  increase  in  the 
Record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  My  colleague  does 
not  know  what  he  will  be  getting  into  if 
that  is  done.  If  we  ever  made  that  in- 
formation available  there  would  not  be 
one  person  satisfied,  no  matter  if  the  in- 
dividual was  getting  a  $300  increase,  or 
a  $2,000  increase,  and  you  would  have 
much  dissatisfaction  and  antagonism, 
one  against  the  other.  We  are  doing  this 
not  on  the  basis  of  individuals,  but  on 
the  work  that  is  done,  and  on  the  basis 
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f  the  job  under  the  proposed  classiflca- 
**  Wp  did  not  go  into  the  matter  of 
**'!i!;HHiiftl  employees  at  all,  and  it  would 
^^1^^ivT?o  do  that.    I  would  be  op- 


that  that  be 


ti(«i 

S'^a  mi^Iake  to  do  that 
J5^  to  even  suggesting 

•*  ur  CRAMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
nhiect  to  doing  that  so  far  as  the  major 
^Ininvees  are  concerned  whose  salaries 
S'^eTknown,  such  as  the  Clerk  and 
S  minority  clerk,  and  the  Sergeant  at 
ilr  and  the  minority  sergeant  at 
Jrn«'andsoon?  And  I  am  referring  to 
Kwschedule.  and  to  the  $130,000  in- 
aease.   That  is  what  I  am  asking  for— 


what  the  proposed  new  schedule  would 
be. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Clerk  of  the 
House  does  not  come  under  this  bill. 
This  applies  only  to  the  employees  under 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  does  not  come  under  this  bill; 
it  only  applies  to  employees  under  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  This  bill  does  not 
apply  to  the  Postmaster  of  the  House,  it 
only  applies  to  the  employees  imder  the 
Postmaster,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Does  the  minority 
clerk  come  under  this  bill? 

House  employees  schedule 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  minority  clerk 
does  not  come  under  this  bill,  but  if  they 
are  employees  of  the  Clerk  they  come 
tmder  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  other  words,  the 
Clerk  does  not  come  under  the  bill,  but 
the  minority  clerk  does? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    No,  he  does  not. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Neither  one  comes 
imder  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL. 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.   CRAMER, 
man. 


No,  neither  one  comes 

I    thSink    the    gentle- 


increment 


w» -  - 

m 

«oo 

IM 

$1.000 

$1.100 

$1,200 

$1.300 

$1,400 - 

$1,500 

$1,800 

$1,700 


Level 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Steps 


HS-1 


$4,000 

4,600 

5,300 

6,100 

7,000 

8,000 

6,100 

10,300 

11,600 

13,000 

14,500 

16,100 

17,800 


$4,150 

4,750 

5,476 

6.275 

7,200 

8,200 

9,330 

10,530 

11,860 

13.260 

14,790 

16.410 

18, 140 


$4,300 

4.900 

5,650 

6,450 

7,400 

8,400 

9,560 

10,760 

12,120 

13,520 

15.080 

16,720 

18,480 


$4,  450 

5,050 

5,  825 

6.625 

7,600 

8,600 

9,790 

10.990 

12,380 

13.780 

16,  370 

17,030 

18,  820 


$4,600 

5, '200 

6,000 

fi.  800 

7,800 

8,800 

10,020 

11,220 

12,640 

14,040 

15.660 

17,340 

19,160 


$4,7,50 

5,350 

6.175 

6,975 

8,000 

9,000 

10.250 

11,450 

12,900 

14,300 

15,950 

17,650 

19,500 


$4,900 

5,500 

6,350 

7,150 

8,200 

9,200 

10,480 

11,680 

13,160 

14,560 

16, 240 

17,960 

19,840 


$5,050 

5,6.50 

6,525 

7,325 

8,400 

9,400 

10,710 

11.910 

13,420 

14,820 

16,  530 

18, 270 

20. 180 


$5,200 

6,800 

6,700 

7,500 

8,600 

9.600 

10, 940 

12,140 

13,680 

15,080 

16,820 

18,580 

20,520 


10 


$5,350 

5,950 

6,875 

7,675 

8,800 

9,800 

11,170 

12, 370 

13,940 

15,340 

17,110 

18,890 

20,860 


Step 
in- 
crease 


Longevity 


11 


$150 
150 
175 
176 
200 
200 
230 
230 
260 
260 
290 
310 
340 


$5,650 

6,250 

7,225 

8,025 

9,200 

10,200 

11,630 

12,830 

14.460 

15.860 

17,690 

19,610 

21,640 


12 


$5,950 

6,550 

7,675 

8,375 

9,600 

10,600 

12,090 

13,290 

14,980 

16,380 

18,  270 

20,130 

22,220 


Lon- 
gevity 

In- 
crease 


$300 

300 
350 
380 
400 
400 
460 
460 
620 
520 
680 
620 
080 


House  wage 

schedule 

HWS 

Steps 

1 

2 

3 

1    

$3.  348.  80 
3.  898. 96 
4,449.12 
5, 023.  20 
6,  573. 36 
5, 836.  48 
6,123.52 

6.  362.  72 
6,625.84 
6,912.88 

7,  247.  76 
7.  582.  64 
7.965.36 

$3,  516.  24 
4,114.24 
4, 688.  .32 
5, 286.  32 
5, 860.  40 
6,147.44 
6. 434. 48 
6, 697.  60 
6.984.64 
7,271.68 
7, 630. 48 
7,989l28 
8, 372. 00 

$3,683.68 

2        

4.  329.  52 

I     

4, 927.  52 

4    

5, 549.  44 

s    

6,147.44 

6           

6, 458.  40 

7    - 

6,  745  44 

g   

7, 032.  48 

i 

7, 343. 44 

10 

7, 630.  48 

11     

8. 013.  20 

12 

8,  395. 92 

13 

8, 802.  56 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  in  support  of 
this  bill,  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Recording  Studio.  I  suppose  most 
Members  have  had  some  experience  with 
that  studio.  We  have,  we  believe,  a  very 
efficient  organization. 

Members  will  recall  that  a  few  years 
ago  this  studio  was  run  as  a  joint  project 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  it  was  sep- 
arated several  years  ago  and  since  that 
time,  under  laws  adopted  by  the  House, 
the  studio  has  been  under  the  Clerk. 
However,  we  have  a  supervisory  commit- 
tee composed  of  three  Members  of  the 
House — my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Frank  Bow,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Leo  O'Brien,  and 
myself.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  since  it  was  first  created  by 
the  House. 

In  our  studio  the  employees  are  mostly 
technical  men,  television  and  radio  tech- 
nicians. Frankly,  the  members  of  our 
committee  are  not  experts  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  those  men,  and  we  should  like 
very  much  for  the  panel  or  committee  to 


be  set  up  under  this  law  to  relieve  us  of 
this  responsibility. 

This  resolution  will  not  change  our 
authority,  except  that  it  will  relieve  us 
of  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  employees  of  the  studio. 

The  Clerk  still  will  have  the  right  to 
make  appointments,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  our  committee.  He  will  have 
the  right  to  hire  and  fire,  to  promote 
and  demote,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
our  committee.  At  the  present  time  he 
also  has  the  right  to  fix  the  salaries  sub- 
ject to  our  approval.  That  is  something 
which  could  well  be  done  by  a  general 
committee,  which  would  make  the  sal- 
aries uniform  for  the  various  groups  of 
House  employees. 

Our  committee  has  considered  this 
resolution  and  has  endorsed  it.  I  am 
very  glad  to  present  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  wish  to  talk  further  on  this.  I  be- 
lieve everything  has  been  covered.  I 
compliment  the  committee  for  wonder- 
ful and  diUgent  work,  and  the  long  hours 
put  in. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12318 
A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  the 

classiflcation    of   certain   positions   under 

the    House    of    Representatives,    and    for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"House  Employees  Position  Classiflcation 
Act". 


PITRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  classiflcation  system  for  the  equi- 
table establishment  and  adjustment  of  ratea 
of  compensation  for.  and  for  the  efficient 
utilization  of  personnel  in.  certain  positions 
under  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
this  Act  applies,  through — 

(1)  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
orderly  and  equitable  compensation  rela- 
tionships for  such  positions — 

(A)  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  substantially  equal  work,  and 

(B)  with  due  regard  to  (i)  differences  In 
the  levels  of  difficulty,  responsibility,  and 
qualification  requirements  of  the  work.  (11) 
the  kind  of  work  performed,  (ill)  satisfactory 
performance,  and  (Iv)   length  of  service; 

(2)  the  application  of  appropriate  posi- 
tion standards  and  position  descriptions  for 
such  positions;  and 

(3)  the  adoption  of  organization  and  posi- 
tion titles  In  the  House  which  accurately 
reflect  the  respective  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  those  organizations  and 
positions  in  the  House  to  which  this  Act 
applies. 

APPLICATION 


Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  apply 

( 1 )  all  positions  under  the  Clerk,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
Postmaster,  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
except  the  positions  of  telephone  operator, 
and  positions  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police  force; 

(2)  the  position  of  minority  pair  clerk  In 
the  House; 

(3)  all  positions  under  the  House  Record- 
ing Studio;  and 

(4)  all  positions  under  the  House  Press 
Gallery,  the  House  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Gallery,  and  the  House  Periodi- 
cal Press  Gallery. 

COMPENSATION    SCHEDULES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  on  Hovise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "com- 
mittee") shall  establish  and  maintain,  and, 
from  time  to  time  may  revise,  for  positions 
to  which  this  Act  applies  (other  than  posi- 
tions within  the  purview  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  the  compensation  for  which 
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October  | 

(B)  provide  a  position  title  for  such  poel-  (2)  to  steps  5.  6.  and  7    resnertj 
tion  which  accurately   reflects  such   duties  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  d^^'*'*"^ 
and  responsibilities,  and  ing  the  completion  without  break  in  ^°"°*" 

(C)  govern  the  placement  of  such  position  of  more  than  thirty  months  of  twn^  '"^ 
In  its  appropriate  class.  satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lowlT"  '* 

(c)   The  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  (3)   to  steps  8,  9,  and  10   resn*P«    .***^ 

Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster,  of  the  House  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  oSrS  fT""* 

5uch  schedule  shall  be  composed  of     of   Representatives,    shall    transmit    to    the  ing  the  completion,  wlthoiit.  hroo"^  »oUo». 


la  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in 
aocordiace  with  prevailing  rates),  a  com- 
p«nsatl  an  schedule  of  per  annum  rates, 
phall  be  known  as  the  "House  Em- 
Schedule"  and  for  which  the  symbol 
HS",  subject  to  the  following  pro- 


eac  1 


deems  appropriate 
Sach  compensation  level  shall  consist 

compensation  steps. 
rhe  per  annimi  rate  of  compensation 
compensation  step  of  each  compen- 
evel  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the 
deems   appropriate,   except   that 
annum  rate  of  compensation  for  the 
compensation  step  of  the  highest 
level  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
of  compensation  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
"file  rates   of  compensation  for  such 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  such 
e. 

[%e    committee    shall    establish    and 
and,  from  time  to  time,  may  re- 
positions under  the  Clerk,  the  Ser- 
Arma,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Post- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
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as  the  "House  Wage  Schedule"  and 
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In  accordance  with  such  schedule. 
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ber  of  compensation  levels  as  the     committee,  at  such  times  and  in  such  form     of  more  than  thirty  months   of  th 
>  deems  aDDrooriate.  as  the  committee  deems  appropriate,  all  posl-      of    satufartjirv    H«.rvi/.o    i^    l^.    ^^ 


appropriate,  all  posi- 
tion descriptions  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  to  be  prepared,  provided,  and 
cxirrently  maintained  by  them,  together  with 
such  other  pertinent  information  as  the  com- 
mittee may  require,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  have,  at  all  times,  current 
information  with  respect  to  such  position 
descriptions,  the  positions  to  which  such 
descriptions  apply,  and  related  personnel 
matters  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 
Such  information  so  transmitted  shall  be 
kept  on  file  In  the  committee. 

(d)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


completion,  without  break  in  mm 

than  thirty  months,  of  three^Ir 

of    satisfactory   service    in   the   nert  i^ 

step;  and  *  '**•• 

(4)   to  steps  11  and  12,  respectively--»t  ti« 

beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  follow^! 

the  completion,  without  break  in  servioi^ 

more  than  thirty  months,  of  five  yea^  2 

satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lowwrteo 

(b)   The  receipt  of  an  increase  in  comnS'' 

satlon  during  any  of  the  waiting  periodTnf 

service  specified   in   subsection   (a)   of  tlS 

section  shall  cause  a  new  full  waiting  pe^ 

of  service  to  commence  for  further  atepb 

creases  under  such  subsection. 

of  this  Act.  the  committee  shall  have  au-     ^  ^^*   ^^  increase  in  compensation  grants 

thorlty.  which  may  be  exercised  at  any  time     ^^  i^""'  o^  granted  by  reason  of  an  Incnm 

in  its  discretion.  t<>-  "'^^^  ^'J  ^^^  committee  in  the  rates  of  coo. 

(1)    conduct    surveys    and    studies    of    all      Pensation  of  the  House  Employees  Schedm,. 

organization  units,  and  the  positions  there-      1°  employees  within  the  purview  of  subwc- 

in,  to  which  this  Act  applies:  "°°  ,i^^  J' *^i^  ^^'^V""  ^^^"  ''°*  ^  ^«W  « 

for  which,  in  the  judgment  of  <2)  ascertain  on  a  current  basis  the  facts     TorZX^il^lsV"'Zlllu^^^^ 

.  should  b^  fixed  a^d  adiusted     ^"^  "spect  to  the   duties,  responsibilities,     '°J  Jf «  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  thl. 

and  qualification  requirements  of  any  posi- 
tion to  which  this  Act  applies:  *°'   ^^^    benefit    of    successive   step  in. 

(3)  prepare     and     revise     the     position     creases  under  subsectioxi  (a)  of  this  section 
description  of   any  such   position: 

(4)  place  any  such  position  in  Its  appro- 
priate  class   and   compensation   level: 

(5)  decide  whether  any  such  position  is 
in  its  appropriate  class  and  compensation 
level: 

(6)  change   any   such  position   from   one 


shall  be  preserved,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed  by  the  committee,  for  employee 
whose  continuous  service  Is  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 


(e)   The    committee    shall    establish  and 
maintain,  and,  from  time  to  time,  may  «- 


The 


pel  sonnel 


{nd 


STANDARDS    AND    DESCRIPTIONS 

(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

to  prescribe,  revise,  and  (on  a  cur- 

)     maintain    position    standards 

hall  apply  to  positions  (in  existence 

4stabllshed  after,  the  effective  date  of 

)  under  the  House  of  Representatives 

this  Act  applies. 

position  standards  shall — 
]  trovlde   for   the   separation   of   such 
Into   appropriate    classes   for    pay 
purposes  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
slmllarity  with  respect  to  types  of 
,  qualification  requirements  of  posi- 
levels  of  difficulty  and  responsl- 
work,  and 
I  ;ovem  the  placement  of  such  posi- 
their  respective   appropriate   com- 
levels  of  the  appropriate  compen- 
chedule. 

)   Subject  to  review  and  approval  by 
imittee,  the  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at 
1  he  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmaster, 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  pre- 
and  (on  a  current  basis)  main- 
such  times  and  In  such  form  as  the 
deems  appropriate,  position  de- 
of    the    respective    positions    (in 
on.  or  established  after,  the  effec- 
of  this  Act)    under  the  House  of 
a   to  which   this   Act   applies 
u-e  under  their  respective   jurisdlc- 
1:  icluding — 
irith  respect  to  the  Clerk,  positions 

House  Recording  Studio, 

^  rtth  respect  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 

of  minority  pair  clerk  in  the 

uid 

^  nth  respect  to  the  Doorkeeper,  posi- 

V  nder   the   House   Press   Gallery,   the 

]  ladio  and  Television  Correspondents' 

and    the    House    Periodical    Press 


r«  vise. 


class    or    compensation    level    to    any    other     ^^s®-    *    system    of    automatic   advancement, 

by  successive  step  increases  in  compensation, 
on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  service  per- 
formed, without  break  in  service  of  mors 
than  thirty  months,  for  employees  subject  to 
the  House  Wage  Schedule  (HWS).  In  th* 
operation  of  such  system  of  step  Increaia 
the  committee  may  prescribe  regulations  to 
the  effect  that — 

(1)  the  receipt  of  an  increase  In  compen- 
sation during  any  of  the  waiting  periods  of 
service  required  for  advancement  by  step 
increases  under  such  system  shall  cause  i 
new  full  waiting  period  of  service  to  com- 
mence for  further  step  increases  under  such 
system; 

(2)  any  increase  In  compensation  granted 
by  law.  or  granted  by  reason  of  an  increase 
made  by  the  committee  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  House  Wage  Schedule,  trf 
employees  within  the  purview  of  such  syi- 
tem  of  step  Increases  shall  not  be  held  or 
considered  to  be  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection:  and 

(3)  the  benefit  of  successive  step  increases 
under  such  system  of  step  increases  shall 
be  preserved,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  committee,  for  employees  whose  con- 
tinuous service  is  interrupted  by  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 


po(  ition 


Ihe 


position  descriptions  shall — 
describe  In  detail  the  actual  duties, 
bllltles,    and    quadiflcatlon    require- 
the  work  of  each  of  such  positions. 


(f 


class  or  compensation  level  whenever  the 
facts  warrant;  and 

(7)  prescribe  such  organization  and  posi- 
tion titles  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

All  such  actions  of  the  committee  shall 
be  binding  on  the  House  officer  and  organi- 
zation unit  concerned  and  shall  be  the  basis 
for  payment  of  compensation  and  for  other 
personnel  benefits  and  transactions  until 
otherwise  changed  by  the  committee. 

PLACEMENT     OF     POSmONS     IN     COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  place  each 
position  (in  existence  on,  or  established 
after,  the  effective  date  of  this  Act )  under 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  which  this 
Act  applies  in  its  appropriate  class,  and  in 
its  appropriate  compensation  level  of  the 
appropriate  compensation  schedule,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  position  standards  and  po- 
sition descriptions  provided  for  in  section  5 
of  this  Act.  The  committee  is  authorized, 
when  circumstances  so  warrant,  to  change 
any  such  position  from  one  class  or  com- 
pensation level  to  another  class  or  compen- 
sation level.  All  actions  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  be  binding  on  the 
House  officer  and  organization  unit  con- 
cerned and  shall  be  the  basis  for  payment 
of  compensation  and  for  other  personnel 
benefits  and  transactions  until  otherwise 
changed  by  the  committee. 

STEP    INCREASES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  employee  in  a  compensa- 
tion level  of  the  House  Employees  Schedule 
(HS),  who  has  not  attained  the  highest 
scheduled  rate  of  compensation  for  the  com- 
pensation level  (HS  level)  in  which  his  posi- 
tion is  placed,  shall  be  advanced  succes- 
sively to  the  next  higher  step  of  such  HS 
level,  as  follows: 

(1)  to  steps  2,  3.  and  4.  respectively — at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  fol- 
lowing the  completion  without  break  in 
service  of  more  than  thirty  months,  of  one 
year  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  next  lower 
step; 


APPOINTMENTS   AND  RECLASSITICATIONS  TO 
HIGHER  COMPENSATION  LEVELS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  employee  In  a  compensa- 
tion level  of  the  House  Employees  Schedule 
(HS).  who  is  appointed  to  a  position  ins 
higher  compensation  level  of  such  schedule, 
or  whose  position  is  placed  In  a  higher  com- 
pensation level  of  such  schedule  pursuant  to 
a  reclassification  of  such  position,  shall  be 
paid  compensation  in  such  higher  compenes- 
tlon  level,  in  accordance  with  the  followln| 
provisions,  whichever  is  first  applicable  In 
the  following  numerical  order  of  precedence: 

(1)  at  the  rate  of  the  lowest  step  for  which 
the  rate  of  compensation  equals  the  rats  of 
compensation  for  that  step,  in  the  compen- 
sation level  from  which  he  is  app<^nt«4 
which  Is  two  steps  above  the  step  In  nwl 
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,Uich  he  had   attained   Inomedlately 

"I!!  to  such  appointment; 

P^"^t  the   rate   of   the    lowest   step   for 

J.  L  the  rate  of  compensation  exceeds,  by 

*'^than  two  steps  of  the  compensation 

f  .1  from  which  he  is  appointed,  his  rate 

JJ'^^pensation  immediately  prior  to  such 

*^TTthe'Tate  of  the  highest  step  of  such 

H.!hir  compensation  level,  or  at  his  rate  of 

^Miisation  immediately  prior  to  such  ap- 

SKent,  whichever  rate  is  the  higher. 

Cb\  The  committee  may  provide  by  regula- 

ns  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  at 

n°ADDropriate  compensation  step  determined 

!n  »^rdance  with  such  regulations,  to  each 

«lDtovee  subject  to  the  House  Wage  Sched- 

le  (HWS)  who  Is  appointed  to  a  position 

!n  a  hleher  compensation  level  of  such  sched- 

"   or  whose  position  is  placed  in  a  higher 

^nensatlon  level  of  such  schedule  pursu- 

gnTto  a  reclassification  of  such  position. 

aXDUCTIONS    IN    COMPENSATION    LEVEL 

SIC  9-  Each  employee  In  a  position  of  a 
compensation  level  of  the  House  Employees 
S^rfule  (HS)  or  the  House  Wage  Sched- 
ule (HWS) ,  whose  employment  in  such  posi- 
tion and  level  is  terminated  and  who  is 
reemployed,  with  or  without  break  in  service. 
In  a  position  in  a  lower  compensation  level 
(HS  level  or  HWS  level)  of  such  schedule,  or 
whose  position  is  placed  in  a  lower  compensa- 
tion level  of  such  schedule  pursuant  to  a 
reclassiflcation  of  such  position,  shall  be 
placed  by  the  committee  in  such  step  of  such 
lower  compensation  level  as  the  committee 
deems  appropriate. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Sfc.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act,  each  individual  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion subject  to  the  House  Employees  Sched- 
ule (HS)  or  the  House  Wage  Schedule  (HWS) 
•ball  be  placed  in  the  minimum  step  of  the 
appropriate  compensation  level  (HS  level  or 
HWS  level)  of  such  schedule. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    POSITIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  committee  may  authorize  the 
establishment  of  additional  positions  of  the 
kind  to  which  this  Act  applies,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  or  on  a  temporary  basis  of  not 
to  exceed  six  months'  duration,  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  such  action 
Is  warranted  in  the  Interests  of  the  orderly 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  compensation  of  each  such 
position  may  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  An  additional 
position  of  the  kind  to  which  this  Act  applies 
shall  not  be  established  without  authoriza- 
tion of  the  committee. 

PtttERVATION    OF    APPODnTNG    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  change  or  otherwise  affect — 

(1)  any  authority  to  establish  positions 
imder  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  any  authority  to  make  appointments 
to  positions  under  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, irrespective  of  whether  such  positions 
are  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sic.  13.  The  committee  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DUAL    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  applicable  law 
relating  to  the  payment  to  any  employee  sub- 
ject to  the  House  Employees  Schedule  or  the 
House  Wage  Schedule  of  compensation  from 
more  than  one  civilian  office  or  position,  the 
r«te  of  basic  compensation  of  each  employee 
■ubject  to  any  such  schedule  shall  be  held 
*nd  considered  to  be  that  rate  which,  when 
Increased  by  additional  compensation  then 
currently  authorized  by  law  for  House  em- 
ployees   generally,    equals    or    most    nearly 


equals  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  such  employee  under  such  schedule. 

SAVING     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  aggregate  (gross)  rate  of 
compensation  of  any  employee  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  applicable  law  re- 
lating to  the  payment  to  any  individual  of 
compensation  from  more  than  one  civilian 
office  or  position,  each  employee  of  the  House 
to  whom  this  Act  applies  who,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  receiving  basic  compensation  from 
more  than  one  civilian  office  or  position  and 

(2)  is  in  compliance  with  such  law 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  such  law  on  and  after  such  effec- 
tive date,  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  so  long  as  such  employee  continues 
to  receive,  without  break  in  service  of  more 
than  thirty  days,  the  same  or  lower  rate  of 
basic  compensation  in  a  position  to  which 
this  Act  does  not  apply. 

CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  105(f)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1957  (70 
Stat.  371;  Public  Law  624.  84th  Congress;  2 
U.S.C.  123b(f)),  which  relates  to  compensa- 
tion of  personnel  under  the  House  Recording 
Studio,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  fix 
the  compensation  of". 

(b)  The  proviso  under  the  heading  "House 
of  Representatives"  and  under  the  caption 
"Office  of  the  Doorkeeper",  which  relates  to 
compensation  of  pages  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1949  (62  Stat.  426;  Public 
Law  641.  Eightieth  Congress;  2  U.S.C.  88c). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $1,800  per  annum  and". 

EFTECTTVE    DATE 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1965. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRIEDEL 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Friedel:  On 
page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  involves  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY    MR.  FRIEDEL 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  other  amendments  which  are  related. 
I  ask  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc.  I 
offer  the  Eunendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Friedel:  On 
page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "the  House  Press 
Gallery,";  and  on  page  3,  line  5.  strike  out 
the  comma;  and  on  page  5,  line  25.  strike 
out  "the  House  Press  Gallery,";  and  on  page 
6.  line  1,  strike  out  the  comma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  explain  the  amendments 
and  tell  us  why  the  Press  Gallery  is  being 
eliminated? 

Mr.  FRIEDEIj.  They  asked  to  be 
taken  out.  We  have  a  letter  to  that  ef- 
fect.   That  request  was  granted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Did  any  other  group 
ask  to  be  taken  out? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     No,  sir. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Frkdel] 
a  question  which  disturbs  me.  I  have 
tried  to  find  some  hearings  on  this  bill. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  there  have 
not  been  any,  or  at  least  not  any  avail- 
able to  all  Members,  Are  there  any  hear- 
ings available? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  have  the  reports 
available  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  asked  for.  I  want  to  know  what  hear- 
ings were  held. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    We  have  not  printed 
the  hearings. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Did  you  have  any? 
Mr.    FRIEDEL.    Yes,    sir.      We    had 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Who  appeared  to  tes- 
tify? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  in  fact,  we  met 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  also  met  with  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  the  patronage  committee. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  This  is  not  the  sort 
of  a  bill  you  would  call  in  people  from 
all  over  the  country  to  testify  on.  This 
is  our  business,  and  everybody  who  has 
any  business  with  it  is  here  and  can 
speak  for  themselves  and  can  express 
their  opinions.  That  is  what  we  are 
now  doing.  Why  would  you  want  to 
have  people  come  in  from  the  outside 
to  talk  about  a  thing  which  is  our  own 
commonsense  responsibility?  That  is  the 
reason  why  there  are  no  printed  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  sort  of  think  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  would  like  very 
much  to  find  out  what  is  going  on.  We 
have  some  provisions  in  this  bill,  which 
if  they  do  not  scare  any  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  me  scared.  You 
have  a  provision  in  here,  section  10,  that 
says  that  you  cannot  make  any  pro- 
motions under  this  bill.  You  are  going 
to  move  a  man  from  one  position  to  an- 
other and  you  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  step  when  you  go  to  promote 
anybody.  I  just  happen  to  believe  that 
if  this  biU  goes  through,  in  about  two 
Congresses  from  now  the  same  group 
downtown  who  originally  conceived  this 
legislation  and  who  over  the  years 
dropped  a  few  hints  about  it  are  going 
to  come  up  and  tell  the  Members  of 
Congress  whom  they  can  hire  and  what 
they  can  pay  the  people  in  their  office. 
If  this  bill  goes  through,  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  putting  the  legislative  em- 
ployees under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  5AYLOR.  Now.  I  wlU  yield  to  the 
gentlei  lan  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ]rIBBONS.  I  have  heard  a  lot  IP 
ridlcul  >us  arguments  on  this  bill  to- 
day, bi  t  that  is  the  most  ridiculous  one 
I  have  leard. 

Mr.  3AYLOR.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
ridiculi>us.  because  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  3IBBONS.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
and  I  <  eny  it  and  I  think  every  member 
of  the  sommittee  will. 

Mr.  I  JAYIiOR.  I  happen  to  know  some 
people  downtown  in  the  Civil  Service 
Comm  ssion  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  vho  have  been  trying  to  get  this 
across  or  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  3IBBONS.  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
bers oil  the  minority  side  that  are  any 
more  r  eliable  or  any  finer  gentlemen  or 
who  w:  U  fight  any  more  for  the  preroga- 
tives o  this  House  than  do  the  minority 
memb<  rs  of  this  Committee  on  House 
Admin  stration.  Every  one  of  them  who 
knows  what  Is  going  on  in  this  House 
suppor;s  this  bill.  I  believe  if  you 
talk  tc  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  hive  studied  and  worked  on  this, 
the  mi]  lorlty  members  included,  they  will 
all  bac  c  me  up.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  tring  order  out  of  a  chaotic  con- 
dition that  no  one  created  on  purpose 
but  wt  ich  happened  because  of  the  way 
the  hui  iness  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives h  is  grown.  We  are  just  trying  to 
bring  )rder  and  simple  justice  out  of 
this,  rhis  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, it  preserves  the  prerogatives  of  the 
majori  ;y  and  the  minority  as  far  as 
hiring  and  firing  are  concerned,  but  it 
will  eli  ninate  personal  lobbying  for  pay 
raises  hat  goes  on  around  here.  There 
are  qu  te  a  few  employees  of  this  House 
of  Rep  esentatives,  and  it  has  depended 
primal  Jy  on  how  good  a  lobbsdst  he 
was  to  determine  how  well  he  got  paid. 
We  are  seeking  to  eliminate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentler  lan  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYla.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  (  ut  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  rather  serious 
allegatons  have  been  made  about  the 
purpos!.  the  origin  of  this  legislation. 
The  conmittee  has  complete  records  as 
to  what  has  transpired  since  this  idea 
first  cj  me  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admin  stration.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Coi  igress  5  years  ago,  one  of  the  first 
things  :  noted  and  one  of  the  first  state- 
ments :  made  in  this  committee  was  that 
we  mui  t  develop  some  kind  of  a  system  to 
bring  ( rder  out  of  the  chaotic  employ- 
ment s  tuation  in  regard  to  almost  500 
officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  id  »  did  not  come  to  me  from  down- 
town, 1  rom  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, or  from  any  place  else.  It  is  just  a 
logical  inclusion  that  the  situation  im- 
der  wh  ch  we  were  laboring  was  an  un- 
tenable one.  How  anyone  could  justify  a 
situatic  n  where  you  have  5  people  doing 
exactly  the  same  work,  one  of  them  has 
been  in  this  office  for  20  years,  he  retires 
and  a  i  ,ew  man  is  hired,  with  no  experi- 
ence, \  1th  no  special  training,  and  is 
hired  a ;  the  salary  at  which  the  20-year 
veteran  retired,  leaving  some  three  or 
four  pesple  under  him  at  perhaps  $3,000 
or  $4,0(  0  or  $5,000  less  salary  per  year,  I 
do  not  mow.   The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
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employees.    Accept  it  for  what  it  U    n 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 


ring 
KYL. 


Ida  has  stated  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
lobbying  or  of  seniority  which  deter- 
mined the  salary  in  these  circumstances. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only  help 
which  we  got  from  these  departments 
downtown  was  help  that  we  solicited. 
These  departments  downtown  did  ques- 
tion each  employee  of  the  House  in  these  be  certainly  in  excess  of  50  or~60  hoim 
categories.  They  wrote  complete  job  of  committee  action,  not  to  count  S! 
descriptions.    They  made  recommenda-     many  hours  of  consultation  and  fitniH? 


Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  trc^ 
Louisiana  agree  with  me  relative  to  ttS 
time  spent  on  this  matter,  that  a  on? 
servative  estimate  of  the  expenditure^ 
committee  time  on  this  measure  »™,u 


tions:  not  one  set  of  recommendations, 
but  at  least  six  different  sets  of  recom- 
mendations for  us  to  look  at. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  thought  .some- 
times that  these  people  should  have  been 
a  little  firmer  in  their  recommendations. 
because  they  simply  presented  these 
ideas  and  said.  "We  do  not  know  what 
you  want  to  do  with  them,  but  here  is  a 
consistent  schedule  for  two.  three,  four, 
and  five." 

If  there  were  ever  a  resolution  that 
came  to  this  House  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  this  is  it.  because  there  is  not 
a  single  question  but  that  over  a  period 
of  years  if  we  do  not  develop  the  same 
kind  of  attitude  which  has  had  us  by  the 
neck  until  this  time,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  better  group  of  employees  and 
they  are  going  to  be  getting  a  more  rea- 
sonable salary  schedule  and  we  will  be 
saving  through  getting  better  work  and 
we  will  be  saving  through  a  really  logical 
salary  schedule. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  correctly 
stated  the  circumstances  with  regard  to 
this  legislation.  The  contention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  that  this  legislation  or  the  idea 
of  this  legislation  originated  downtown 
is  completely  without  foundation  and 
without  fact.  The  House  Committee  on 
Administration  and  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees thereof  conceived  this  idea  in  an 
effort  to  establish  a  system  which  would 
be  workable  for  patronage  employees  of 
the  House.  This  subcommittee  made  a 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee who  in  turn  made  a  request  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  furnish  us  some 
assistance  in  trying  to  evolve  a  workable 
system  for  these  patronage  employees. 

This  is  not  a  step  toward  domination 
by  other  branches  of  Government  of 
whom  a  congressional  office  will  employ 
or  how  they  will  be  employed  in  time  to 
come.  Surely  Congress  will  reserve  that 
right.  It  is  nothing  more  than  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  our  able  chairman 
and  others  have  said,  a  simple,  direct 
effort  to  establish  a  workable  pay  system 
for  patronage  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  all  know  some- " 
thing  must  be  done.  To  say  that  if  the 
House  had  any  backbone  they  would  de- 
feat this  particular  legislation  because  of 
speculation  about  the  future  is  another 
misrepresentation  of  its  intent,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration are  without  backbone.  I 
do  not  think  the  House  is  without  back- 
bone in  determining  what  they  will  do 
about  patronage  employees  of  this  House, 
whether  they  are  majority  or  minority 


Qtnx 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 


outside  of  the  committee'  ^e^"w| 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.     I  think  the  een 
tleman  is  conservative  in  his  estimate  of 
the    time    consumed   in   studying  thli 
legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  First.  I  might  say,  with 
due  deference  to  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibboks] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr 
WAGGONNER],  that  I  was  in  this  Houae 
of  Representatives  before  either  one  of 
them  came  here  and  I  happen  to  know 
and  can  name  if  need  be  some  people 
downtown  who  were  for  this  legislation 
before  they  came  to  Congress. 

I  can  also  say  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KvLlwhola 
now  talking  about  the  taxpayers,  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an  increase 
of  $135,000  in  a  bill  and  he  is  not  wor- 
ried about  the  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr,  Friedel]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR 

Mr.  QUIE 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  pagi 
4,  after  line  19,  add  the  following:  "Any 
change  In  the  House  employee  schedule  or  th* 
House  wage  schedule  after  December  31, 1964, 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  House." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  on  this  bill,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  House  could  be  more  sure 
of  what  happened  in  the  salary  schedules 
in  the  future  if  we  have  a  provision  in 
the  bill  to  the  effect  that  any  change  had 
to  come  back  to  the  House  for  approval. 

As  1  understand  the  situation  now,  if 
there  is  any  change  in  an  employee's 
salary,  it  must  come  from  a  resolution 
which  is  offered  to  the  House.  I  agree 
with  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  give  carte  blanche  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  for  any 
future  changes  in  the  salary  schedule  ol 
our  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  each 
single  employee's  salary  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  House  if  this  bill  passes, 
even  with  my  amendment.  I  believe  this 
is  a  good  provision  to  have  in  the  law, 
since  the  schedule  should  be  considered 
with  all  jobs  in  mind.  As  someone  said, 
if  someone  lobbied  better  in  the  past, 
they  can  get  the  salaries  of  their  ap- 
pointees increased.  This  will  still  IK 
prevented,  but  with  my  amendment  the 
schedule  becomes  a  part  of  House  legl»* 
lative  action  just  the  same  as  whffl 
classified  employees  or  postal  employee! 
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^'"'^              ^,  ««H     That  schedule  job.    This  could  be  at  a  $17,500  salary  Under  this  plan  we  have  selected  a  plan 

.d^ules  ^.^^^Sf^^d  ft  becomes  a  with  chances  of  advancing  in  time  to  to  adapt  to  these  various  positions  or 

f^t^,^  ^o^^  if is^one  throvS^an  $24,500.    If  the  elected  officer  involved  vice  versa  should  we  find  there  are  parte 

J,W  of  la;^  a^J  it  is  done^^rm^n  ^^.  ^  employee  he  wishes  to  promote  of  it  that  are  not  workable,    "niere  is  no 

^t  of  the  congress.    II  any  emy    y  another  level,  it  is  submitted  to  reason  we  could  not  say,  "This  is  a  dif- 

^ives  an  increase  in  salary,  ^^h  ^^  Se  Comrnittee  on  House  Administration,  f erent  situation  and  we  need  to  do  some- 

5SU  should  be  provided  in  the^^^^^^^^  aS  we  do  now     We  determine  the  need,  thing  about  it."    In  that  case,  I  think 

^  the  House  changes  the^sch^^^^  ^^  determine  the  merit  of  each  indi-  we  would  bring  it  before  the  House  to  ap- 

jjr.  Chairman,  x  wu             .         .  ^^  vidual,  and  the  work  he  does.   If  I  under-  prove. 

^Sdent  about  the  °^^^^^^^^  stand  the  gentleman's  amendment  cor-  Mr.   MADDEN.    Mr.   Cha'nnan.   will 

new  program  If  we  ma  nave  rectly.  it  would  be  more  nearly  proper  the  gentleman  yield? 

^left  in  the  ^^^J?,°-J„^4'the  sc££^  to  come  in  at  section  13  on  page  14.    I  Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 

in  the  future.  ^J'^^^.^^^^  ^  the  one  would  not  admit  it  proper,  but  I  invite  tleman  from  Indiana, 

gnd  the  only  one  i  nave                ^^  ^^^  ^j^g  response  which  will  go  along  with  it.  Mr.  MADDEN.    In  section  13  the  com- 

tbat  the  gentleman  iroiii         j      ^^^ted  But  in  respect  to  whether  such  positions  mittee  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 

at  his  desk  and  it  nj^  "^^      the  Mem-  are  within  the  purview  of  this  act,  that  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 

totheRECORD  prior  to  tmsMine^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  purposes  of  this  act.    Suppose 

bcrs  could   see   11— tne         y       ^^^  ^  ^^^^  wanted  to  bring  back  before  the  the  head  of  a  departinent  has  many  em- 

whlch  I  have^!,^'!  that  would  go  into  House  everything  done  under  this  resolu-  pioyees.  say  100  or  200.    It  appears  now 

»ss^^  It   wn  S  na^ed    However  ac-  tion.     M^ny  times  you  bring  them  in  that  this  provision  that  the  committee 

effect  If  jnis  DUi  ^  P^J^  committee  could  here,  and  nobody  knows  what  they  are  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regula- 

cording  tothis  bill .  tne  ^^^^^^      g^^.  ^^out,  whether  there  is  merit  to  them,  tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

'^^""^fHicvpar  and  with  a  new  Congress,  whether  it  carries  a  responsibility  or  an  purposes  of  this  act  would  probably  inter- 

'^**'    L  have  to  come  back  to  the  increase.  fere  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  de- 

you  ^oum  XI                      amendment  is        Actually,  if  you  wanted  to  do  what  partment. 

House  for  approval  u  my  an  w  ^  understand,  that  would  be  the  place  to  Mr.  BURLESON.    That  is  right. 

*^°^    r,TTT7T  vcjoN     Mr    Chairman,   I  doit.   Again,  hesitant  as  I  am,  to  accept,  Mr.  MADDEN.    That  is,  the  officer  re- 

^-  ^^iv^^Hnn  to  the  amendment  of-  responsibiUty  has  got  to  go  along  with  sponsible  for  carrying  out  the  functions 

^  i V^f v?i  apntiPrnan  from  Minnesota  this  action  or  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  and  the  work  of  the  department.    I  won- 

fered  by  the  gentleman  irom  ivii  uie  workable.  der  what  the  genUeman's  interpretation 

[Mr.  QuiEJ.                              eentleman's         Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  of  section  13  is. 

^'h    ^ii   S^  I  understand^t   would  gentleman  yield?  Mr.  BURI^SON.    I  will  say  to  the 

"""i''^^o  hi?f  \i^Pwm  be  right  back        Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen-  gentleman  without  reservation  that  there 

vitiate  the  ^i";   ,^^ Jl"'  "^^  have  all  tleman  from  Michigan.  is  no  intent  that  this  measure  should  im- 

where  we  started^    We  would  ha^ea^         ^    ^^^^     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^   .^  ^^^  j,  diminish,  or  add  to  the  responsi- 

of  this  If  e^^^f' ^".Vnnre  baSk  to  the  merit  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this    g^jty,  or  the  authority,  or  the  preroga- 

tagless  If  ^'^  .^f  f^^°  ^°J"^\^f  ^f  ^^^  legislation,  but  I  am  concerned,  as  the    tives  of  any  elected  officer  of  the  House 

House  m  order  to  take  care  or  e^^^  gentleman  is  concerned,  that  the  wage    any  more  than  is  the  case  today.    We 

individuals  salary  and  the  position  ne  g^j^g^j^ies  for  the  employees  of  the  House    ^o  the  same  tiling   today.    When  the 

occupies.                                      mpmhPtNi  and  the  House  employees'  schedule  can    ^lerk  of  the  House,  the  Postmaster,  or 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tne  memDers  ^^  ^^^^^^  without  any  notification  of  the    ^^    sergeant  at  Arms  comes  In  for  more 

of  the  Committee  to  P^f^^th^se  salaries  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^  the  law     e^^ployees  or  a  change  of  personnel,  they 

in  a  category  and  in  that  category  mere  ^^^  classification  of  compensation  sched-              ^^^^^  the  committee,  we  advise  to- 

are  these  various  steps  involved  whch  ^^     ^^^^^   ^^^  interpretation   that  I        ther  we  grant  or  deny  tiie  request  or 

would  be  automatic.    If  an  individual  is  ^^^derstand  is  correct,  those  compensa-           compromise  it.    We  do  this  at  the 

to  be  promoted,  then  he  is  promoted  mto  ^.^^  schedules  and  those  classification    present  time 

another  level,  but  not  above  n is  present  schedules  can  be  changed  by  the  com-  ^  MADDEN  The  gentleman  now 
salary,  or  less  as  to  that  matter  He  ^.^^^^  j^.  j^  ^^^y  opinion  that  these  two  ^airman  of  the  committee  might  feel 
would  then  receive  his  deserved  increases  g^j^^dules  ought  to  at  least  be  approved  J^at  way  about  it  today,  but  5  or  10  years 
in  the  steps  withm  that  level.  ^^  changed  in  the  future.  This  does  not  '  there  might  be  another  chair- 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  apply  to  any  one  individual.  This  is  ^^n  of  the  committee  who  would  look  at 
to  come  back  for  the  assessment  of  eacn  ^^^^y  applicable  to  a  broad  change  in  the  ^^^^  section  in  a  different  way.  Accord- 
salary  and  each  position,  then  there  is  classification  schedules,  or  in  the  com-  ^  wording  of  that  section,  he 
really  no  need  in  having  this  legislation  pensation  schedules,  and  I  think  it  is  ^J^id  go  into  any  department  and  take 
at  all.  reasonable  that  the  House  as  a  whole    ^"        |^    handling  of  the  personnel  of 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  should  act  in  those  particular  areas,  not    the  House 

gentleman  yield?  individuals,  but  in  the  broad  area  of                 BURLESON     I    appreciate    the 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield  to  the  gen-  compensation.                                                jipntleman's  remarks  and  I  take  them  as 

tleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  BURLESON.    I  tried  to  say  earlier     ^'^  omoliment   but  the  same  thing  ap- 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  believe  the  gentieman  in  my  opening  remarks  that  I  do  not    ^        ^  others   possibly  to  the  Speaker 

misunderstands    my    amendment.     My  claim  this  is  perfect,  that  there  would  be    ^         House     There  is  a  certain  amount 

amendment  would  only  apply  to  these  a  need  to  make  adjustments  later  on.          discretion     You  do  not  operate  on 

two  schedules  about  which  you  speak  in  There  is  some  trial  and  error  involved.    "^  "      t  of  basis 

section  4.  the  House  employees'  schedule  we  brought  these  experts  from  the  De-               MADDEN     The  committee  is  au- 

and  the  House  wage  schedule.  partment.    Referring  to  what  the  gen-      ^J^   .  ^    prescribe  such  regulations  as 

As  I  understand  it,  the  schedule  ap-  tleman  from  Pennsylyama  has  said  ^°"^n«;Sry-^f  course,  that  is  his 
plies  to  all  employees.  It  does  not  apply  everyone  on  the  committee  knows  tney  '  ^  ^g  ^^y  be  necessary  to  carry 
to  any  specific  one.  So,  the  schedule  as  were  invited  to  come  up  here.  nut  thP  work  If  I  were  an  accountant 
I  saw  it  in  front  of  the  gentieman  from  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  out^ne^  ;.  g^  employees,  if  the  corn- 
Maryland  [Mr.  FRiEDEL],  becomes  a  made  the  statement  that  these  people  ^^^"^ould  come  in  and  take  over  my 
schedule,  if  this  bill  is  enacted.  Then,  came  up  to  the  Hill  to  impose  this  upon  ^^JJf^^^°^^^  ^^^d  greatly  handicap  me 
before  aky  change  in  the  schedule  can  us.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ^^^^^^t^iat  work, 
occur,  the  authority  would  still  be  left  has  made  it  clear  and  can  testify  that  I  ^  ^f "°^^2soN  The  gentieman  and 
in  th;  bill  but  any  new  employee  must  requestod  their  help  uiider  direction  of  ^i .  BURX^u^^  j  ^ 
go  down  to  the  lowest  level  m  the  sched-  the  committee  to  present  something  upon  l^J^^^^^^^H  have  used  the  words 
ule.  just  as  you  are  seeking  to  do.  This  which  we  could  base  a  workable  system  many  ^^^^^^J^f^the  Secretary  may 
does  not  vitiate  the  act.  We  have  adopted  one  which  we  thtok    ^^'J^^  .r^.r7t°5^  rmatter  of  adminls- 

Mr.  BURLESON  The  gentleman  is  more  nearly  fits  the  situatn^ich  l^l^;^-^^JJ^^^,^i^^,esnp- 
partially  correct  and  I  appreciate  his  exists  up  here,  and  one  that  is  compa-  ™^j^  ^^^  the  House  and  later  on. 
point  but  remember  the  employee  could    rable  to  the  vanous   agencies  of   the    ^^^^""^^l^^i  ^^^^  and  regulation  as 

start  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the     Government.  "^'^ 
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may  Be  promulgated"  by  someone,  I  re- 
grettad  my  action.  Now,  I  am  not  ask- 
ing fct  any  additional  authority  for  the 
ctxnm  ttee  of  which  I  am  chairman  but 
I  hav(  also  foxmd  that  to  have  a  respon- 
sibilit;  r  without  corhmensurate  authority 
is  not  a  comfortable  position.  So  this 
measi:  re  does  define  some  authority  but 
It  is  1  ly  observation  that  something  is 
neede<  I  we  do  not  now  have  and  I  hope 
this  is  a  beginning  of  solving  a  problem 
I  thin  :  we  all  recognize. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strke  out  the  last  word 
unanl]  aous  consent  to  speak 


such  claim  pending  against  this  com- 
pany in  1961." 

The  simple  fact  is  there  was  a  claim 
against  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  for  ap- 
proximately $1  million  in  1958  and  it  was 
not  settled  or  abandoned  prior  to  Janu- 


Without  objection,     truth. 


The  CHAIRMAN 
it  Is  SG  ordered. 
The  e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  sorry  spectacle  of 
anothtr  Government  department,  fail- 
ing to  carry  out  the  law  and  showing 
prefer(ntial  treatment  at  the  taxpayers 
expens »,  has  come  to  my  attention. 

On  J  eptember  16,  1964,  I  wrote  to  the 
Postms  iSter  General  requesting  informa- 
tion a^  to  how  the  Post  OfiBce  Depart- 
ment ( isposed  of  the  claim  for  approxi- 
mately $1  million  against  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  which  publishes  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  for  violating  postal  rate 
regulations.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  not  received  an  adequate  explana- 
tion fr  )m  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  1958,  a  claim  arose  against  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.  for  improper  use 
of  the  mails  by  which  Curtis  sent  ma- 
terial t  u-ough  the  mails  without  payment 
of  ade<]  uate  postage.  Former  Postmaster 
Generajl  Simimerfield  advises  me  that  as 
soon  aa  the  violations  occurred,  a  request 
was  mjide  to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
for  reir  ibursement  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partme  it  and  the  taxpayers  for  the  full 
amoun  of  the  postage  due.  He  further 
advised  me  that  when  he  left  office  In 
1961  th  It  claim  was  still  pending  against 
the  Cui  tis  Publishing  Co. 

The  jresent  Postmaster  General  dis- 
avows a  ly  knowledge  of  such  claim  which 
I  believe  simply  means  that  under  the 
present  administration  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  decided  not  to  collect 
the  $1 E  dllion^rom  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Co. 

Receitly  postal  rates  have  been  in- 
creased and  the  American  public  has 
been  called  upon  to  pay  higher  postal 
rates  ytt  the  administration  is  showing 
favoritism  to  this  company  by  permit- 
ting the  n  to  forget  the  amoimt  owed  the 
Goverm  lent. 

Whet  ler  this  is  favoritism  to  the 
Curtis  Iiiblishing  Co.  for  a  recent  edi- 
torial ir  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  fa- 
vorable to  the  election  of  Johnson  and 
HtmPHRnr.  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people,  many  of  whom 
have  re(  eived  notification  on  letters  in- 
dicating "postage  due"  which  must  be 
paid  bef  >re  delivery  of  their  mail. 

In  m3  correspondence  with  the  Post 
Office  D  partment,  no  statement  is  con- 
tained ;herein  which  indicates  that 
former  I  ostmaster  General  Summerfleld 
settled  his  matter  or  abandoned  the 
claim  against  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
The  Dep  irtment  conveniently  sweeps  the 
entire  natter  under  the  rug  by  saying, 
"Prom  t  le  flies  left  for  us  concerning 
tills  matter  we  find  that  there  was  no 


October  i 

ITae   SPEAKER,    is   there  obl.^ 
Tex^'?  '''*"'''  °'  '^'  gentleC^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker  in 

SSi°n^'^i    What  then^has  ^e  P^i^t  t^'^M^^'f^^^lT^Z^L^ 

Office  Department  done  so  that  this  mat-  raised  in  reference  to  acSj^f®'  ?*'• 

ter  has  been  conveniently  forgotten?  ules.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  th»  ,****" 

This  is  not  the  only  claim  against  a  sibiUty.  and  to  ^  reSnl^  ont  ?*- 

large  publisher  which  was  pending  when  time  by  anyone— I  have  nnVlS*^ 

in  ^1  S^T^^^L  ^'^^l^^.tio"  took  over  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  ok? 

^        ^       ,1^  1961  and  as  soon  as  I  have  developed  will  keep  me  reminded    as  hJ  S^^- 

rd.   and   ask     the  facts  with  respect  to  these  matters  many  thW^-of  bringing  anvcht'?  « 

out  of  order.     I  feel  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  these  schedules  to  th?flc?,r  to  SS?*? 

ut  objection,    truth.  mpmh*>rRhin    onH  f ,;  i'^f  _  .^^  tte 


TT«  CHAIRMAN.    T^e  cuest.on  ..  on    Z'^^lZ.Zo^  ,^1^^?^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divl 
sion    (demanded   by   Mr 


Qtjie)    there 
were — ayes  17,  noes  47. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  12318)  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  the  classification  of 
certain  positions  under  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chart  ac- 
companying the  report  on  the  bill  just 
passed  may  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


factory  assurance  that  we  pla?^ 
sereptltlous  action  in  connection  wiS 
these  provisions  which  have  lust  yJZ 
adopted  by  the  House.  ^^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th. 
gentleman  yield?  •    wm  me 

Mr.  BURLESON.  ^I  yield  to  the  »en 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  will  be  printed.  I 
understand,  the  schedule  which  wm  m 
into  effect  because  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Would  the  gentleman  be  williM 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  any  fS 
changes  in  the  schedule  which  mu 
occur?  ^ 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
that  and  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the 
floor  or  with  any  Member  personally 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  seems  acceptable 
Then  if  any  Member  does  have  a  criti- 
cism, he  can  go  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  regret  not  having 
made  this  statement  before  the  gentle- 
man oflfered  his  amendment  but  was  not 
aware  of  his  purpose  at  the  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGES   OP   CLASSIFICATION   OF 
POSITIONS  UNDER  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  UNDER- 
TAKING  CERTAIN  CONSTRUCTION 
BY  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 
Mr.    FALLON.    Mr.    Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2460)  toa- 
tend  the  period  of  time  within  which  cer- 
tain construction  may  be  undertaken  by 
the  State  of  Missouri  on  lands  conveyed 
to  such  State  by  the  United  States. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  at 
the  proper  time  will  explain  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  bill,  I  presume. 

I  might  say  that  this  was  voted  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously,  so  I  do  not 
intend  to  object  at  this  time  or  at  a  fu- 
ture time  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Yes.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  S.  2460  extends  the 
time  to  the  State  of  Missouri  to  develop 
land  which  they  bought  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  an  agreement  to 
start  Improvements  before  July  19M. 
The  time  now  expires  July  13. 1964.  This 


Mil  «tendB  the  time.  They  had  some 
St^SuiM  in  raising  money  to  improve 
res  ?ue  to  legislative  entangle- 
^^ntTjmd  bond  Issues.  However  the 
"^  ««thpe  was  given  the  understanding 
fChewing  that  these  difficulties  have 
•"ih^n  ironed  out  and  that  the  State  Is 
JJJ^  proceed  with  the  improvement 

"^^^RSs^^li'Vaker,  will  the 

^^T^^-  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

^  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  this  bill  involves  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect.  No  cost  at  all. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  will  say  on  this  that 
we  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  it  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemau  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anS  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Missouri",  approved  July  13.  1959 
(73  Stat.  181),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"within  five  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  ten  years". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9659)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  1,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son]; and  specifically  the  ranking  mi- 
nority   member    from    California,    Mr. 
John  Baldwin,  for  bringing  this  "must" 
legislation  up  in  the  waning  days  of  this 
Congress,  by  unanimous  consent.       In 
fact,  I  wish  to  thank  all  Members  for 
their   forbearance    in    allowing    imani- 
mous-consent  consideration  of  this  De- 
partment of   Army   recommended   bill, 
which  I  first  introduced  on  January  20, 
1964,  as  H.R.  9659.    S.  2460  is  identical, 
and  was  simultaneously — or  soon  there- 
after—introduced in  the  other  body  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
has  passed  that  body.    By  this  manner 
of  discharging  it  from  the  committee 
and  acquiescing  today  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  both  bills  becomes  a  reality  and 
the  last  barrier  is  removed  from  a  "start" 
by  the  State  of  Missouri  and  its  subcon- 
tractors, of  a  hotel-motel  near  the  south- 
em  end  of  Table  Rock  Dam  in  lands 
heretofore  sold  to  the  State  of  Missouri 
with  provisos   concerning    actual   con- 


struction   and    certain    Improvements 
within  a  given  time  period. 

These  bills  simply  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  the  time  requirements  for 
such  construction.    As  stated  before  the 
subconmaittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  recent  hearings,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  cooperated,  the 
Department  of  Army  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  interpose  no  objection;  and 
there  is  no  expense  to  the  Government 
while  the  previously  created  ARA  loan 
is  being  implemented  and  appropriated 
for,  per  arrangements  by  the  State  of 
Missouri.     The  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee  and   full   Committee   on  Public 
Works  was  unanimous,  for  which  I  am 
grateful;  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  im- 
provement for  the  comfort  of  the  great 
numbers  of  retirees  that  are  streaming 
into   the  Ozarks  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad  and  for  those 
who  come  for  recreation  on  beautiful 
Table  Rock  Lake  will  be  instituted  in 
January  of  1965  or  soon  thereafter. 

I  appreciate  and  urge  unanimous  con- 
sideration of  this  action  recommended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon].  I  further  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  majority  and  minority 
counsel,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  well  as  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  cooperated  in  this  "must" 
legislation. 

TO  CHANGE  NAME  OF  BAY  HEAD- 
MANASQUAN  CANAL  TO  POINT 
PLEASANT  CANAL 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2654)  to  change 
the  name  of  the  canal  known  as  the  Bay 
Head-Manasquan  Canal  and  as  the 
Manasquan  River -Bamegat  Bay  Canal 
to  Point  Pleasant  Canal. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— could  the  gentleman  explain  the 
bill?  As  I  understand  it.  this  merely  is  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey 
Intracoastal  waterway  to  the  Point  Pleas- 
ant Canal.  There  are  no  Federal  costs 
involved  in  it.  as  it  is  a  change  of  name 
only,  and  the  committee  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  it.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

M.  CRAMER.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
canal  known  as  the  Bay  Head-Manasquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver-Barnegat 
Bay  Canal  which  Is  located  In  the  Borough 
of  Point  Pleasan*^,  New  Jersey,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  Point  Pleasant  Canal  and  any 
law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  canal  Is  desig- 
nated or  referred  to  under  the  name  Bay 
Head-Manasquan  Canal  or  Manasquan  Rlver- 
Barnegat  Bay  Canal  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 


such  canal  vmder  and  by  the  name  of  Point 
Pleasant  Canal. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  SECTION    14   OF   FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF   1954 
Mr.    FALLON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl   (S.  1593)    to 
amend  section   14   of   the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1954  concerning  the  in- 
terstate planning  and  coordination  of  the 
Great  River  Road. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It,  too, 
was  reported  unanimously.  There  Bxe 
some  additional  funds  Involved,  but  the 
minority  believe  they  are  fully  justified. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Of  course,  this  amends 
the  legislation  to  increase  the  funds  for 
the  planning  of  the  Great  River  Road 
from  its  initial  authorization  of  $250,000 
to  $500,000. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  70),   Is  hereby   amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  Inter- 
state planning  and  coordination  of  a  con- 
tinuous Great  River  Road  and  appurtenances 
thereto  traversing  the  Mississippi  VaUey 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  gen- 
eral conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  with  the  recom- 
mended plan  set  forth  In  the  Joint  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  November  28,  1951, 
by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  24,  1949  (Pub- 
lic Law  262,  Klghty-flrst  Congress),  there  Ifl 
hereby  authorized  to  be  exj)ended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  general  admin- 
istrative funds  not  to  exceed  $500,000;  the 
amount  expended  under  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  ten  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  psissed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ROADS    AND  TRAILS   FOR   THE 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1147)  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  roads  and  trails  for  the  national 
forests,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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<  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
rlght  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object- but  just  for  the  purpose  of  the 
and  for  the  Information  of  the 
of  the  House,  I  think  It  is  well 
indlqate  that  there  are  no  additional 
expenditures    under    this    bill. 
The  bills  being  considered  to- 
only  bills  previously  passed  by 
otlier  body  and  the  Committee  on 
¥orks  believes  that  it  Is  essen- 
be  passed  before  the  close  of 
of  Congress.    This  Is  one  of 
mo^t  meritorious  bills.     I  yield  to 
from    Maryland    [Mr. 
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that  statement  and  for  any  fur- 
exijlanatlon  of  the  bill  that  he  cares 
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ifALLON.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 

by  the  Public  Works  Commlt- 
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a]  id  trails  in  the  national  forests. 
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project. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t« 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mor? 
land?  «MW7. 

Mr    CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object,  but  for  thelSr' 
pose  of  the  record,  there  are  no  Pedemi 
expenditures  involved  in  this  bill    r^ 


Cerk 


Repre.  entatives 


was  no  objection. 

read  as  follows: 

inacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

entatives  of  the  United  States  of 

in   Congress  assembled,   That   the 

hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 

and   maintenance  of   an   ade- 

of  roads  and  trails  within  and 

national   forests  and   other  lands 

id   by   the  Forest   Service   Is   es- 

increaslng   demands   for   timber, 

and  other  uses  of  such  lands  are 

that  the  existence  of  such  a  sys- 

have    the   effect,    among   other 

Increasing  the  value  of  timber  and 

urces  tributary  to  such  roads;  and 

a  system  Is  essential  to  enable  the 

of  Agrlcultiire  (hereinafter  called 

y)   to  provide  for  Intensive  use, 

development,   and   management 

lands  under  principles  of  multiple 

SI  stained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 


October  % 

Sfse^e'^ta^r'"''""  "  ""'  ''  """""  ""'  GRAHAM  BURKE  PUMPING  VlJ^ 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro-  Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker  T^ 
vide  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  and  unanimous  consent  for  thp  im  j** 
maintenance  of  forest  development  roads  consideration  of  the  bill  f«5^!?^ 
within  and  near  the  national  forests  and  riesicnatp  a.<5  tho  r-roV^^ii  ,,  ,  ^8)  to 
other  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv-  Slw  t^P  nnr^rf^^^"?  ^"^^^  ^ 
ice  in  locations  and  according  to  speclflca-  ^^.^i^nV^tF^?^^.  ^^^""^  ^^^  '^• 
tlons  which  will  permit  maximum  ^onomy  ^i^^^^^,?,!"  "l!  ^^^^  O^  Arkansas  Z^ 
In  harvesting  timber  from  such  lands  trlb-  °^  ^'^^  White  River  backwater  unit  of  th 
utary  to  such  roads  and  at  the  same  time  Lower  Mississippi  River  flood  mn^ 
meet   the  requirements  for  protection,   de-     oroieRt.  WJUHOI 

velopment,  and  management  thereof,  and  for 
utilization  of  the  other  resources  thereof. 
Financing  of  such  roads  may  be  accom- 
plished (1)  by  the  Secretary  utilizing  ap- 
propriated funds.  (2)  by  requirements  on 
piurchasers  of  national  forest  timber  and 
other    products.    Including    provisions    for 

amortization  of  road  costs  In  contracts.  (3)      — r o  ...,v.*,cv^  ^u  uiis  nui     tk 

by  cooperative  financing  with  other  public  purpose  here  is  merely  to  change  ik 
agencies  and  with  private  agencies  or  per-  name  of  the  dam-  is  that  ^nf^  ^^ 
sons  or  (4)  by  a  combination  of  these  llTk  the  eentlpmli'n  f rnSf  L  ^ '^"^ 
methods:    Provided.  That  where  roads  of  a         \l^  ^atT^^     ^J  °^  Maryland? 

Mr    FALLON.     The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  with 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Marv 
land?  '" 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
pumping  plant  being  constructed  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas  as  part  of  the  White  River 
backwater  unit  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Rlyer 
flood  control  project  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Graham  Burke  Pumping  Plant,  and 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  pumping 
plant  is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  pumping  plant  under 
and  by  the  name  of  the  Graham  Burke 
Pumping  Plant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


pie  Secretary  Is  authorized,  under 

"tlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  sub- 

provlslons  of  this  Act,  to  grant 

or  temporary  easements  for  specl- 

or  otherwise  for  road  rlghts-of- 

natlonal  forest  lands  and  other 

by  the  Forest  Service,  and 

.  other  related  lands  with  respect 

■  he  Department  of  Agriculture  has 

the  terms  of  the  grant  to  It. 
n  easement  granted  under  this  Act 
jminated  by  consent  of  the  owner 
nent,  by  condemnation,  or  after 
period  of  nonuse  the  Secretary 
finds  the  owner  has  abandoned 
;,  make  a  determination  to  can- 
the  Secretary  may  cancel  ar* 
nonuse  the  owner  of  such  ease- 
be  notified  of  the  determination 
and  be  given,   upon   his  request 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  the 
learlng  In  accordance  with  such 
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the 
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methods:  Provided,  That  where  roads  of  a 
higher  standard  than  that  needed  In  the  har- 
vesting and  removal  of  the  timber  and  other 
products  covered  by  the  particular  sale  are 
to  be  constructed,  the  purchaser  of  the  na- 
tional forest  timber  and  other  products  shall 
not  be  required  to  bear  that  part  of  the  costs 
necessary  to  meet  such  higher  standard,  and 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
arrangements  to  this  end  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  5.  Copies  of  all  Instruments  affecting 
permanent  Interests  In  land  executed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  recorded  In  each 
county  where  the  lands  are  located.  Copies 
of  all  instruments  affecting  interests  In  lands 
reserved  from  the  public  domain  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  require  the  user 
or  users  of  a  road  under  the  control  of  the 
Forest  Service,  including  purchasers  of  Gov- 
ernment timber  and  other  products,  to  main- 
tain such  roads  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
commensurate   with   the   particular   use  re- 
quirements of  each.     Such  maintenance  to 
be  borne  by  each  user  shall  be  proportionate 
to  total  use.    The  Secretary  may  also  require 
the  user  or  users  of  such  a  road  to  recon- 
struct the  same  when  such  reconstruction  Is 
determined  to  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
such   use.     If  such   maintenance   or  recon- 
struction cannot   be  so   provided   or   If  the 
Secretary   determines    that    maintenance   or 
reconstruction  by  a  user  would  not  be  prac- 
tical,  then  the  Secretary  may  require  that 
sufficient  funds  be  deposited  by  the  user  to 
provide   his   portion  of  such   total   mainte- 
nance or  reconstruction.     Deposits  made  to 
cover  the  maintenance  or  reconstruction  of 
roads  are  hereby  made  available   until  ex- 
pended to  cover  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  de- 
posited: Provided.  That  deposits  received  for 
work  on  adjacent  and  overlapping  areas  may 
be  combined  when  it  is  the  most  practicable 
and  efficient  manner  of  performing  the  work, 
and  cost  thereof  may  be  determined  by  esti- 
mates:   And   provided   further.   That   unex- 
pended   balances    upon    accomplishment    of 
the   purpose    for   which    deposited   shall    be 
transferred  to  miscellaneous  receipts  or  re- 
funded. 

Sec  7.  Whenever  the  agreement  under 
which  the  United  States  has  obtained  for 
the  use  at.  or  in  connection  with,  the  na- 
tional forests  and  other  lands  admlni.stered 
by  the  Forest  Service  a  right-of-way  or  ease- 
ment for  a  road  or  an  existing  road  or  the 
right  to  use  an  existing  road  provides  for 
delayed  payments  to  the  Government's 
grantor,  any  fees  or  other  collections  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  for  the  use  of  the 
road  may  be  placed  In  a  fund  to  be  available 
for  making  payments  to  the  grantor. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND   SUBSECTION   120(f)   OP 
TITLE  23,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2968)  to 
amend  subsection  120(f)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code;  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  thereto  be  withdrawn. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  this  was  supported  unanimously 
by  the  committee  on  both  sides,  certainly 
on  this  side.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  Is  it  not  true  that  what  this 
bill  does  is  to  apply  the  A-B-C  sliding 
scale  to  emergency  situations  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  PALLON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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.^M  in  congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
j;^(f)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  U 


of  March  27,  1964,  and  subsequent  seis- 
mic waves.  Public  Law  88-451,  among 
other  things,  authorizes  expenditures 
from  the  emergency  fund  under  section 
125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 


it\  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
-n!r  reoalr  or  reconstruction  provided  for 

Qj  iny  rcp«»"    "  ilohlft   under   section    125       **'*'    "•*■    fiwc    tio,    \,iui/CU    ouai/co    \^uuc    xui        t^a.tj.t.  m.ix«.^i.i  io  a  ^.i ^.L^wixa^  quux\..c  \jl    navfii. 

oy  funds  ma«^^avaua^^^^^  ^^  ^^  centum    ^'^^  repair  or  reconstruction  of  highways    for  the  operation  of  the  Trinity  division 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Senate 
bill  3143  would  name  the  Trinity  Reser- 
voir "Clair  Engle  Lake."  There  is  a  res- 
ervoir at  the  present  time  behind  Trinity 
Dam  which  is  a  principal  source  of  water 


^  t^  ^^l  therTOf rVroiJidedrThat,  In  the    in  Alaska,  with  the  Federal  share  of  the 

<rf  "'**      ^_  ci-^t-^  r.nr,*sK\n\r\tr  nnntAxable  In- 


nf  any  State  containing  nontaxable  In 
S!fn  lands  Individual  and  tribal,  and  public 
^Zaln  lands  (both  reserved  and  unreserved) 
Z^^ie  of  national  forests  and  national 
«Tks  and  monuments  exceeding  5  per 
Sntum  of  the  total  area  of  all  lands  therein, 
^  Federal  share  shaU  be  Increased  by  a 


percentage 


of  the  remaining  cost  equal  to 


toe  nercentage  that  the  area  of  all  such  lands 
to  such  State,  Is  of  Its  total  area:  Provided 
/^rt/icr,  That  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
Ccount  of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
forest  highways,  forest  development  roads 
and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  and  Indian 
-gervatlon  roads  may  amount  to  100  per 
jentum  of  the  cost  thereof,  whether  or  not 
luch  highways,  roads,  or  trails  are  on  any 
yederal-ald  highway  system.  Any  project 
agreement  for  which  the  final  voucher  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  date  of  this  Act  may  be  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Federal  share  authorized 
Herein." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  committee 
amendment  to  S.  2968,  the  withdrawal 
of  which  has  just  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  has  been  withdrawn  because  of 
the  tiniing  with  respect  to  adjournment. 
If  the  amendment  was  left  in  and  the  bill 
passed  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  other  body  and  it  might 
not  be  acted  upon  prior  to  adjournment. 
By  following  the  procedure  of  having  the 
amendment  withdrawn  no  further  action 
is  needed  on  this  bill  by  the  other  body. 
In  view  of  the  need  for  emergency  re- 
pairs to  roads,  resulting  from  disasters 
such  as  the  recent  floods  in  Montana, 
Washington  and  other  areas  of  the 
Northwest,  and  similar  disasters  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  occur  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  felt  that  action  on  this 
bill  is  urgently  needed.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  imderstood  that  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  now  in  effect  and  that 
any  activities  carried  on  imder  S.  2968 
would  be  in  accordance  with  language 
originally  proposed  as  an  amendment. 

For  the  record  I  should  like  to  explain 
the  present  understanding  which  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  original  committee 
amendment.  There  Is  no  conflict  be- 
tween subsection  120(f)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  this  bill  and  Public  Law 
88-451  which  was  enacted  to  provide 
specific  relief  for  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  earthquake 


costs  thereof  to  be  the  same  as  that  pay- 
able on  account  of  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  financed  with  Federal- 
aid  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  fimds, 
which  Federal  share  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  made  applicable  to  all 
emergency  fund  expenditures  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Public  Law  88-451 
further  provides  that  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures attributable  to  that  portion 
of  the  Federal  share  of  such  costs  that 
are  over  and  above  the  50  percent  au- 
thorized by  subsection  120(f)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  emergency  fund  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  and  provides  an  additional  $15 
million  for  such  increase  in  expendi- 
tures. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  additional  $15  million  imder 
Public  Law  85-451  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  emergency  fund  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  rather  than  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  the 
bills  that  have  just  been  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man have  an  amendment  relating  to  this 
bill  which  has  just  been  considered  that 
he  wished  to  have  considered  also? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  was  covered 
in  the  first  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendment  thereto  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TO  DESIGNATE  AS  CLAIR  ENGLE 
LAKE  THE  RESERVOIR  CREATED 
BY  THE  TRINITY  DAM,  CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT,  CALIF. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3143)  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle  Lake 
the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity  D£tm, 
Central  Valley  project,  Calif. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentle- 
man explain  what  the  bill  does  and  from 
what  committee  it  came  and  if  there  are 
any  additional  Federal  costs  involved  or 
whether  there  were  any  objections  to  the 
bill  while  being  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


of  the  Central  Valley  project  in  Call- 
forma. 

This  bill  has  been  offered  in  memory 
of  our  late  Senator  Clair  Engle  who  was 
also  a  Member  of  this  House.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
brought  this  bill  out  without  objection. 
It  was  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but  due 
to  the  late  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Senate  bill  is  being  considered. 

There  are  no  additional  expenses  at- 
tached to  this  bill.  It  merely  changes 
the  name  "reservoir"  to  "Clair  Engle 
Lake." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  legislation 
in  the  committee  and  that  it  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  was 
to  my  knowledge  no  objection  and  it  was 
so  reported. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Was  it  taken  up  by  the 
Interior  Committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  was 
taken  up  by  the  Interior  Committee  and 
passed  without  opposition. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity  Dam,  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  Clair  Engle  Lake  as  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
leadership  and  great  service  which  the  late 
Clair  Engle  performed  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  in  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Nation,  and 
especially  his  enlightened  vision  for  the 
necessity  to  conserve  and  put  to  the  best 
possible  beneficial  use  the  water  and  power 
resoxu-ces  of  this  Nation,  and  any  law,  regu- 
lation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  reservoir  is  designated 
or  referred  to  shall  hereafter  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  reservoir  by  the  name  of  Clair 
Engle  Lake. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  12471)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  n  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9393)  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
full  retroactivity  for  disability  deter- 
minations, to  extend  the  period  within 
which  ministers  may  elect  coverage,  and 
to  validate  wages  erroneously  reported 
for  certain  engineering  aids  employed 
by  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Oklahoma,  with  Senate  amendments 
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( lerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
:;ierk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
follows: 

line  4,  Insert: 
(.    (a)    Section    209    of    the    Social 
Act     (relating     to    definition     of 
amended — 
strllclng  out  "or"  at   the  end  of 

(i); 

striking   out   the    period    at    the 
4ibsectlon  (J)   and  Inserting  In  lieu 
or";   and 

Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 

the  following  new  subsection: 

Remuneration  paid  to  or  on  behalf 

If  (and  to  the  extent  that) 

tl^e  of  the  payment  of  such  remun- 

t   Is  reasonable   to   believe   that  a 

deduction  Is  allowable  \inder 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


b  ' 


br 


J) 


%ctlon  3121(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
amended — 

striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
(9); 

striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
(10)    and   Inserting    in    lieu 
or';  and 
adding  after  paragraph   (10)   the 
new  paragraph: 

remuneration  paid  to  or  on  behalf 

ployee  If  (and  to  the  extent  that) 

of  the  pa3rment  of  such  remun- 

t   Is  reasonable  to   believe   that   a 

deduction  Is  allowable  under 
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and    concur    In    the    Senate     any    individual    who    la    blind,    the   state     definition  of 


October  2 

•wages"  for  social  securtt. 


correspoi  idlng 
section  2  L7.' 

"(c)  Ssctlon  3306(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  d<  flnltlon  of  wages)  is  amended — 

"(1)  ly  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ' ;   or";  and 

"(2)  ly  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
followlnf    new  psu-agraph: 

"  '(9)  remuneration  paid  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  en  ployee  if  (and  to  the  extent  that) 
at  the  t  me  of  the  payment  of  such  remu- 
neration It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
corresponding  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  2117.' 

"(d) 
tlon 

tlon  paid 
first 

than  tei 
ment  of 

Page  I 

"Sec. 
of  the 
read  as 


The 


sha  1 


ca]  sndar 


amendments  made  by  this  sec- 

apply  with  respect  to  remunera- 

on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 

month    which    begins    more 

days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

hls  Act." 

after  line  4,  Insert: 
.  (a)  Clause  (8)  of  section  1002(a) 
^oclal   Security  Act  is  amended   to 
ollows:  "(8)  provide  that  the  State 
in  determining  need,  take  into 
any    other    Income    and    re- 
3f  the   individual   claiming  aid   to 
as  well  as  any  expenses  reason- 
to    the    earning    of    any 
except  that,  in  making  such 
the   State  agency    (A)    shall 
the  first  $85  per  month  of  earned 
plus  one-half  of  earned  Income  in 
$85  per  month,   (B)    shall,  for  a 
In  excess  of  twelve  months,  and 
a  period  not  In  excess  of  thirty-six 
disregard  such  additional  amounts 
Income  and  resources,  in  the  case  of 
who  has  a  plan  for  achieving 
approved  by  the  State  agency,  as 
Accessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  such 


atl  ributable 


of 


(Hause    (14)    of  section   1602(a) 

Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

provide  that  the  State  agency  shall, 

need  for   aid  to   the  aged, 

disabled,  take  into  consideration 

income  and  resources  of  an  Indl- 

Imlng   such  aid,   as   well   as   any 

reasonably  attributable  to  the  earn- 

my   such   income;    except  that,   in 

tuch  determination  with  respect  to 


deter  nining 
or 
other 
cla 


agency  (A)  shall  disregard  the  first  $85  per     and  Unemployment  insur&n^r.^:^^ 

--^^1' .?'     amounts  received  hv  a  t,^!;^  u^^"?°»«. 
ployee  as  relmt 
penses  incurred 
of  employment. 


month   of   earned   Income    plus   one 

earned  Income  In  excess  of  $85  per  month,        .  «     k  '  •***tu 

and  (B)  shall,  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of     P^oy^  ^  reimbursement  of  movina 


amounts  received  by  a  newly  hired  «« 
ployee  as  reimbursement  of  movSg  a 

twelve  months,  and  rnay,  for  a  period  not  In      Penses  incurred  in  reporting  to  his  nl^ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to  iMu 
amounts  received  by  a  new  employed 
moving  expenses  were  included  in  erna 
income  and  were  subject  to  social  SeT 
rlty,  unemployment  insurance,  andln' 


excess  of  thlrty-slx  months,  disregard  such 
additional  amounts  of  other  Income  and  re- 
sources, in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
a  plan  for  achieving  self-support  approved  by 
the  State  agency,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment    of    such    plan,    and    In    making 

such    determination    with    respect    to    any  j«.v,i,   ui  ' -  *«• 

other  individual  who  has  attained  age  65  come  tax  Withholding.  The  Revenue  Act 
and  is  claiming  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  ot  1964  provided  a  special  deduction  for 
disabled,  of  the  first  $50  per  month  of  earned  the  moving  expenses  of  new  emploTMM 
income,  the  State  agency  may,  after  Decem-      and  also  changed  the  income  tax  «rt«r 

ber  31.   1962.   disregard   not   more   than  the      i~-ij« —     '-* ^-  ^'^' 

first  $10  thereof  plus  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder;  and"." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  so  not  because  of  any  objection 


holding  provisions  to  exempt  theai 
amounts  from  withholding  to  the  extmt 
that,  at  the  time  the  payment  waa  re- 
ceived,  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  employee  could  claim  a  deduction  for 
moving  expenses. 

The  amendment   of  the  other  Ixxh 
would  bring  the  social  security  and  m- 
employment  insurance  tax  provisions  In- 
to the  bill  or  the  amendments  thereto,    to  conformity  with  the  new  income  tax 

but  to  ask  the  chairman  to  advise  the     --'■^^-•'^= '-'  — 

Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  forth  in  the 
Record  a  fuller  explanation  of  these  two 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  H.R.  9393  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  House  on  April  30, 
1964.  As  passed  by  the  House  the  meas- 
ure contained  three  provisions  affecting 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program. 

First,  it  provided  an  amendment  to  the 
disability  insurance  program  to  permit  a 
disabled  worker  to  establish  the  begin- 
ning of  his  disability,  for  purposes  of 
social  security  protection,  as  of  the  date 
he  actually  became  disabled,  regardless 
of  when  he  files  his  application.  Under 
present  law  in  the  case  of  applications 
filed  after  June  30.  1962.  the  period  of 
disabiUty  may  begin  no  more  than  18 
months  before  the  application  for  dis- 
ability benefits  is  filed. 

Second,  the  bill  would  extend,  gen- 
erally through  April  15.  1965,  the  time 
within  which  ministers  can  elect  to  be 
covered  under  social  security.  Ministers 
who  failed  to  elect  social  security  cover- 
age before  the  deadline  of  April  15.  1962, 
which  applied  to  most  of  them,  would 
thus  have  another  opportunity  to  elect 
coverage. 

Third,  the  bill  would  validate  certain 
earnings  reported  under  social  security 
of  engineering  aids  working  for  local 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
Oklahoma  who  were  reported  in  good 
faith,  but  erroneously,  as  State  employ- 
ees under  the  coverage  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R.  9393  has  been  passed  by  the  other 
body  with  amendments  which  do  not  af- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  House  bill.  The 
other  body  added  two  amendments,  the 
first  of  which  would  exclude  from  the 


withholding  provision.  Thus  to  the  ex- 
tent  a  deduction  may  be  available,  relm- 
bursement  for  these  moving  expense* 
would  not  be  subject  to  either  the  social 
security  or  unemployment  tax. 

The  second  amendment  added  by  the 
other  body  concerns  the  aid  to  the  blind 
program  under  the  public  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1962  amended  titles 
X  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that,  in  determining  need  for 
eligibility  purposes  in  the  aid  to  the  blind 
program,  a  State  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
specified  exempted  amoimts  of  earned 
income  in  present  law,  exempt  such  other 
amounts  of  income  and  resources  for  an 
individual  who  has  a  plan  approved  by 
the  State  agency  for  achieving  self-sup- 
port, as  will  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
plan.  Under  this  legislation  the  period 
of  additional  exemption  cannot  be  in 
excess  of  12  months  for  any  individual 

The  amendment  of  the  other  body 
would  retain  existing  law  but  would  pv- 
mit  a  State,  at  its  option,  to  allow  i 
period  beyond  12  months  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  36  months  of  additional  exemp- 
tion for  an  individual  who  has  such  a 
State-approved  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  have  indi- 
cated that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  adopted  by  the  other  body, 
and  I  urge  acceptance  of  these  amend- 
ments by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  to  take  care  of  certain 
State  plans? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  aw 
a  little  more  liberal? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right,  but  It 
would,  of  course,  apply  to  all  the  States 
if  they  wanted  to  extend  the  date. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  while  I  support  the  bill  (HA 
9393) ,  I  regret  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  social  security  bill  passed  by  thl« 
session  of  the  Congress.  * 

After  considerable  effort  on  the  p«rt 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
House  passed  a  social  security  bill,  HJL 
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.,MK  Which  provided  for  an  increase  in 
liS^b^eflts  together  with  other  pro- 
*5«_,  uberalizing  coverage. 
'l^tfX.  this  bill.  H.R.  11865.  will 
i^«ome  law  because  at  the  direction 
* tSjohnson  administration  the  Sen- 
1  wnferees  have  wrecked  the  confer- 
!Sp  on  the  biU.  The  Senate  conferees 
?T.  i-vpn  the  position  that  if  they  can- 


after  'needy  chUd',  by  striking  out  'under  the 
age  of  eighteen,',  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  ',  and  (2)  who  Is 
(A)  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  (B)  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  and  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  a  student  regularly  attending  a 
high  school  In  piirsuance  of  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent,  or  regularly  attending  a  course 
of  vocational  or  technical  training  designed 


MYc  ••-— .,  -  „„   _,in    »,^t    Viarra   a       oi  vocaiion»i  Or  i,ecaiucai  i^raiuiiiK  < 

Sot  have  medicare,  we  will  not  have  a     ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  employment', 
social  security  bill. 

When  the  conference  adjourned  m  an 
tmnasse  the  House-Senate  conferees  had 
^[ched'  substantial  agreement  on  aU 
nSer  issues.  The  advocates  of  medicare 
ue  solely  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
?hc  20  million  recipients  of  social  secu- 
rity to  receive  these  additional  benefits. 
Ji,ng  the  benefits  which  the  admin- 
istration has  washed  down  the  drain, 
there  were  included: 

First.  A  $7  increase  in  monthly  cash 

benefits. 

Second.  A  $35  minimum  benefit  for 
numy  of  those  over  age  72  who  do  not 
meet  the  work  requirements  of  present 

law. 
Third.  Liberalization  of  the  work  test 

in  order  to  permit  the  aged  to  supple- 
ment their  social  security  benefits  with 
part-time  jobs. 

Fourth.  Social  security  benefits  for  de- 
pendents who  are  attending  school  up  to 
age  22,  instead  of  age  18. 

Fifth.  Social  security  benefits  for 
widows  beginning  at  age  60,  rather  than 
at  age  62. 

Sixth.  Liberalization  of  the  gross  in- 
come upon  which  farmers  may  elect  to 
pay  social  security. 

If  they  cannot  have  medicare,  the 
Senate  conferees  are  willing  to  deny  to 
the  aged  any  benefits  whatsoever.  Their 
obstructionist  attitude  has  defeated  a 
program  of  reasonable  and  needed  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  system 
to  which  I  think  the  aged  are  fully  en- 
titled. This  is  a  cruel  and  thoughtless 
act  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  the  advocates  of  medicare. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION     OF     PERIOD     DURING 
WHICH  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  MAY 
BE  MADE  FOR  FOSTER  CARE  IN 
CHILD-CARE  INSTITUTIONS 
Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from   the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10473)  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  Federal 
payments  may  be  made  for  foster  care 
In  child-care  institutions  under  the  pro- 
Kram  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,   with   Senate   amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 
Page  1,  after  line  5,  Insert: 
"Sic.  2.  (a)   Section  406 (a)   of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '(1)' 


"(b)  So  much  of  section  407  of  such  Act 
which  precedes  paragraph  (1)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'under  the  age  of  eighteen' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'who  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  406(a)(2),',  by  In- 
serting a  comma  after  'parent',  and  by  strik- 
ing out  'relatives  specified  in  section  406(a)' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'relatives  speci- 
fied in  section  406(a)  (1)'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  so  not  with  any  intention  of 
objecting,  but  because  I  think  these  are 
soimd  amendments,  but  would  ask  the 
chairman  to  explain  the  Senate  amend- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  xmani- 
mously  passed  by  the  House  on  May  27, 
1964.  H.R.  10473  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion— to  June  30,  1967 — of  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be 
made  for  foster  care  in  child-care  in- 
stitutions under  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
the  absence  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  authority  for  Federal  match- 
ing for  children  placed  in  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate child-care  institutions  will  expire 
on  September  30. 1964. 

The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  other 
body  with  amendments  not  affecting  the 
House  bill.  These  amendments  provide 
for  an  extension  of  Federal  matching 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  for  those  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  who 
are  still  attending  high  school  or  a  voca- 
tional school. 

Eligibility  for  Federal  matching  in  such 
cases  would  require  that  the  child  be  in 
regular  attendance  in  pursuance  of  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  high  school 
diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  or  in  regular 
attendance  in  a  course  of  vocational  or 
technical  training  designed  to  fit  him 
for  gainful  employment.  Upon  reach- 
ing age  21,  or  withdrawing  from  school, 
eligibility  for  Federal  matching  would 
cease. 

The  extension  of  the  program  as  pro- 
vided in  the  tunendments  of  the  other 
body  would  be  optional  with  the  States. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  the  cost  of  this 
provision  at  $2  million  for  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  and  $11  million  per 
year  after  5  years,  assuming  that  half  of 
the  States  are  then  participating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assumption  that  chil- 
dren are  no  longer  dependent  upon  at- 
taining age  18  Is  not  valid  as  applied  to 
children  still  attending  school.  Indeed, 
the  present  cutoff  at  age  18  may  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  those  children  who 
are  most  in  need  of  a  high  school  educa- 
tion  or   vocational    training    to    leave 


school.  The  provisions  added  to  HJl. 
10743  by  the  other  body  would  enable 
such  children  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  would  enhance  the  probabili- 
ties of  their  becoming  self-sufScient  citi- 
zens. 

Moreover,  the  other  body's  amend- 
ments appear  to  be  corollary  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  H.R.  11865.  It  wUl 
be  recalled  that  section  3  of  that  meas- 
ure, as  passed  by  the  House,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  a  child's  insur- 
ance benefit  after  attainment  of  age  18  in 
the  case  of  a  child  attending  school.  I, 
therefore,  urge  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ments by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  add.  that  we  had  In- 
tended to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  benefits  xmder  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  to  be  con- 
tinued for  those  attending  school  up  to 
age  22,  instead  of  the  present  cutoff  at 
age  18.  This  amendment  was  part  of 
H.R.  11865  as  it  passed  this  House  and 
as  it  psissed  the  Senate.  This  is  one  of 
the  Items  that  was  killed  today  as  the 
result  of  the  adamant  position  taken  by 
the  Senate  conferees  in  the  conference 
on  the  social  security  amendments  that 
should  have  been  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  Act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  Federal  payments  may  be 
made  for  foster  care  in  child-care  insti- 
tutions under  the  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTING  CERTAIN  ERRORS  IN 

THE      TARIFF      SCHEDULES      OP 

TEIE   UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakr 
er's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12253)  to  cor- 
rect certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  CUR- 
TIS objected. 


Mr. 


FISCAL  POLICY 
COLLIER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  are  beating  the 
political  drum  so  loudly  these  days  that 
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it  Is  d  -owning  out  the  sound  of  the  dan- 
ger alum  of  the  Nation's  critical  fiscal 
situat  3n,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
;hey  speak  of  great  prosperity  out 
side  of  their  mouths  and  poverty 
the  other,  our  balance-of-pay- 
deflclt  continues  to  grow.  Those 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  political 
propa(  anda  which  portrays  our  fiscal 
econoi  Ely  as  being  sound  must  necessarily 
be  bill  d  to  the  facts  and  figures. 

Unc  er  existing  law  the  Federal  Re- 
serve yanks  are  required  to  maintain  a 
gold  r  serve  equal  to  at  least  25  percent 
of  their  combined  net  and  deposit  lia- 
bilitlei .  UJS.  gold  reserves  have  been 
shrink  ng  steadily  since  1947  and  have 
today  eached  a  most  critical  point.  The 
XJS.  g  )ld  supply  has  dipped  slightly  be- 
low the  $151/^  billion  mark.  Since  1957 
our  ba  ance-of -payments  deficit  has  been 
averailng  about  $3  billion  a  year.  Be- 
cause I  >f  this  deficit  we  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  almost  $6.5  billion  In  gold,  while 
o\ir  sliort-term  liabilities  to  foreigners 
has  in:reased  by  about  $11  billion.  Our 
domes  ic  requirements,  established  by 
statut< ,  are  approximately  $12  billion, 
while  oreign  claims  have  soared  to  $26 
billion  In  cold  facts,  we  find  ourselves 
today  n  the  chaotic  situation  of  requir- 
ing a  otal  of  $38  billion  of  gold  to  meet 
the  ag  fregate  of  our  foreign  and  domes- 
tic req  lirements  and  yet  have  a  gold  sup- 
ply of  less  than  $15  V2  billion.  In  other 
words,  we  are  $22^/2  billion  short  In  the 
balanc ;  of  our  gold  reserves. 

Rep<  atedly  during  the  past  year  legis- 
lators lave  been  quietly  assured  that  the 
admin  stration  is  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness o:  this  problem  and  is  taking  steps 
to  correct  It.  With  tongue  In  cheek. 
Treasury  Department  experts  say  they 
look  f  0  r  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 
The  fa  ct  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that 
there  :  las  been  no  improvement  and,  as 
one  of  Ithe  foremost  fiscal  exi>erts  in  the 
country  recently  stated,  the  half-hearted 
technliues  being  used  to  protect  our  re- 
malnlrg  gold  supply  such  as  currency 
swaps  and  direct  Treasury  borrowing 
abroac  are  mere  palliatives  that  do  not 
reach  he  real  heart  of  the  issue.  We  are 
merely  buying  time — delaying  the  day 
when  he  chickens  will  come  home  to 
roost. 

We  lave  seen  the  proponents  of  for- 
eign a  d  shunt  aside  the  fundamental 
problei  1  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  until  we 
can  increase  the  margin  between  U.S. 
export ;  and  Imports  we  are  just  going  to 
have  X)  reduce  expenditures  abroad. 
Furthermore,  if  the  tax  cut  signed  into 
law  in  1964  is  going  to  be  meaningful  In 
any  rej  pect.  it  will  have  to  be  financed  by 
nonlnf  ationary  methods.  Talk  all  you 
like  ab  )ut  a  fiexible  easy  money  policy  as 
being  i  stimulant  to  the  economy,  we 
must  s  ;ill  recognize  that  this  type  of  pol- 
icy will  eventually  strike  at  the  people 
who  c{  n  least  afford  to  absorb  Inflation. 
Encouj  aging  the  growth  of  our  economy 
Is  inde  id  necessary  and  laudable,  but  it 
must  1>e  done  in  a  sound  and  fiscally 
sensibl  *  manner  lest  It  lead  to  a  collapse. 

Com  ress  has  Just  completed  Its  88th 
session,  It  did  not  exercise  the  fiscal 
pruder  ce  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  told  would  be  the  hallmark  of 


this  session.  Speeches  and  messages  re- 
garding fiscal  responsibility  and  econ- 
omy budgets  such  as  we  heard  at  the 
turn  of  this  year  have  proven  to  be  mere 
words.  The  figures  show  that  the  budget 
is  actually  $6  billion  above  what  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $23  billion  higher  than  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  suggested  as  the  1961 
fiscal  budget.  Actual  spending  will  total 
$104  billion,  notwithstanding  the  $98.6 
billion  figure  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. This  exceeds  the  highest  spending 
of  any  time,  even  during  World  War  II 
when  we  were  frantically  building  the 
military  and  our  defenses.  Political 
pump  priming  has  been  given  priority 
over  sound  fiscal  policy  this  year  in  the 
face  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  public 
debt  to  an  astronomical  $324  billion. 

Good  judgment  and  concern  for  the 
future  would  certainly  dictate  that  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
pose to  Congress  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  at  least  2  years  be  maintained 
at  the  1962-63  level.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  invoke  a  tax  cut  without 
implementing  it  with  some  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  prudence. 

It  may  be  diflBcult  for  the  average  citi- 
zen to  find  the  time  to  study  the  facts  as 
they  pertain  to  the  very  complex  system 
of  managing  our  fiscal  affairs  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  but  unless  this  is  done 
and  unless  positive  steps  are  taken  with- 
out delay,  we  are  certain  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  too  late 
with  too  little. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  depends 
upon  many  things  including  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  sound  internal  security 
and  a  growing  economy.  But  equally  im- 
portant is  a  sound  fiscal  structure.  Any 
fiscal  crisis  in  this  country  in  the  next 
few  months  could  be  as  disastrous  to  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  free  world  as 
a  breakdown  in  any  of  these  other  areas 
of  our  national  life.  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  cease  to  treat  these  fundamental 
problems  as  stepchildren  in  our  family 
of  national  obligations.  The  time  has 
come  to  face  them  realistically  and  in  a 
positive  maimer. 


HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoifk? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  the  other 
day  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
Walter  Norblad.  In  the  6  years  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  in  this  body  I  had 
come  to  know  Walt  well  and  to  admire 
and  respect  him.  He  was  one  of  the  rank- 
ing members  of  his  party  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  His  service 
there  was  always  marked  by  good  humor, 
diligence,  and  a  deep  concern  for  the 
security  and  strength  of  our  country. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Walter  Norblad 
well  and  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  know  the  loss  that  his  sudden  passing 
has  meant  to  this  House  and  to  the  people 
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of  Oregon.  To  those  whom  he  wr^ 
so  well  and  to  his  wife  and  family  i^T 
tend  my  deepest  sympathy.   ^^ 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  VINSON 

.  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  assumed  th. 
chair.  •*' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  thi 
House  for  1  nUnute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^S 
from  Massachusetts?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  country  there 
is  no  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  leg- 
islative  branches  of  the  Congress,  par! 
ticularly  in  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  has  made  a  more  outstanding 
record  and  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  our  country  than  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson 

The  pages  of  American  history  wlli 
tarry  the  great  contributions  made  by 
this  wonderful  gentleman,  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  an  outstanding  legislator.  H» 
noble,  refreshing  outlook  on  life  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  There  Is  no 
man  who  has  done  more  in  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  of  the  world's  hi*, 
tory  and  of  our  Nation's  history  to  bring 
about  a  strong  and  powerful  defense  for 
our  coimtry,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  peace  through  strength,  than  our  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Cm 
Vinson,  has  served  the  longest  of  any 
Member  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  committees  for  many  years.  His  namf 
is  legend,  not  only  among  the  Memberg 
who  serve  with  him  now  but  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  served  with  him  in  the 
past,  and  In  the  minds  of  the  Ameriam 
people,  without  regard  to  political  party 
or  afiQliation.  I  or  any  one  of  us  could 
talk  for  a  week  about  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  and  we  would 
think  we  had  just  begun  to  express  our 
thoughts  about  this  wonderful  gentle- 
man, who  has  shown  the  finest  thought* 
and  actions  that  could  possibly  be  shown 
by  any  human  being. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  ren- 
dered honorable  and  trustworthy  serylce 
in  this  body.  I  have  never  served  with 
any  Member  who  did  not  serve  in  this 
body  In  an  honorable  and  trustworthy 
manner,  but  none  have  served  in  a  more 
honorable  and  more  trustworthy  manner 
than  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Cau 
Vinson. 

Carl  Vinson  Is  retiring  voluntarily— 
a  young  man  looking  forward,  not  back- 
ward— with  50  years  of  service.  Yes, 
50  years  of  service — what  a  remarkable 
achievement  In  the  life  of  anyone. 

Carl  Vinson  is  one  of  Georgia's  great- 
est contributions  to  the  United  States  <A 
America.  Georgia  has  made  great  con- 
tributions in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
time  through  the  service  of  her  sons  in 
the  National  Government.  But  the  State 
of  Georgia  has  made  no  greater  contri- 
bution than  when  the  people  of  his  con- 
gressional district  sent  to  the  Halls  (rf 
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^«.m«s  50  years  ago  this  great  man 
CS»«^Hnued  to  return  him  through- 
•^'^  *? Ce^years  to  serve  them  and 
^l^e  toeltate  of  Georgia  and  to  serve 

^J'sjSkSTe'ai^ing  and  acting  for 
.delegation  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
'^Hi^  doing  this  I  am  speaking  and  act - 
**  Sr  the  delegation  from  Georgia,  I 
^J  I  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
f,5Lnt  for  its  immediate  consideration, 
^e  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


lows: 


H.  RES.  899 


Whereas  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  a 
eintltlve  from  Georgia,  has  contlnu- 
^P,?1ei?ed  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
SSJesenUtives  since  November  3,  1914;  and 
^Sei  he  has  presided  with  distinction 
„  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
!t.i™  aM  the  committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
±^n5  in  these  positions  of  responslbUlty 
S'provii^  trus^  leadership  In  the  field 
STnational  defense  for  thirty  years;  and 

Whereas  his  fifty-year  tenure  as  a  Repre- 
Jtotlve  is  unique  In  the  anna  s  of  the 
SSe  surpassing  all  records  for  length  of 
gerrtce  in  this  body;  and  ^,  ^  ^ 

Whereas  his  legislative  career,  which  has 

"  tantly  reflected  the  highest  concepts  of 
Sic  stewardship,  has  contributed  Im- 
Sasurably  to  the  efficiency  and  vitality  of 
tte  defense  establishment,  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  the  Honorable  Gael  Vinson, 
the  beloved  dean  of  the  House,  for  his  in- 
comparable record  as  a  legislator,  his  mani- 
fold contributions  to  the  strength  of  our 
country  his  constant  and  unimpeachable 
devotion  to  the  public  interest  and  expresses 
the  conviction  that  as  he  retires  from  this 
body  after  his  twenty-sixth  term,  he  carries 
with  him  the  love,  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smtth  of  Virginia) .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Might  I  take  my 
colleagues  into  my  confidence  and  dis- 
close a  secret.    I  had  conferred  with  the 
members  of  the  delegation  from  Georgia. 
They  had  agreed  that  I  should  offer  the 
resolution,  but  it  is  a  great  surprise  to 
our  friend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Carl  Vinson,  because  he  did  not  know 
about  it  until  a  little  after  noontime  to- 
day.   The  first  time  he  knew  about  the 
resolution  was  when  I  showed  It  to  him. 
I  might  say  also  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Charley  Halleck,  and  I  worked 
together,  as  did  others,  in  order  that  this 
event,  which  is  such  a  pleasure  on  our 
part,  and  which  is  such  an  honor  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  which  he 
has  so  richly  deserved,  might  be  brought 
about 


I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  true  that  the 
Speaker  discussed  with  me  the  matter 
of  this  resolution  and,  after  some  discus- 
sion on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  discovered 
that  not  only  I  but  all  of  us  over  here 
were  happy  and  pleased  and  proud  to  join 
In  the  support  of  the  resolution. 

Now,  "Uncle  Carl,"  as  I  call  him.  Is  a 
Democrat.  Well,  some  of  us  have  found 
that  out,  maybe  sometimes  the  hard  way, 
but  we  still  love  him,  may  I  say. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  served  here 
quite  as  long  as  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson.  He 
is  winding  up  50  years  of  distinguished 
service  and  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to 
talk  about  how  long  I  have  been  here, 
because  there  are  a  few  people  back  home 
who  suggest  that  maybe  I  have  been  here 
too  long. 

I  am  trying,  you  understand,  to  over- 
come that  sentiment  as  best  I  can,  be- 
cause, vmlike  our  colleague  from  Georgia, 
I  am  not  retiring,  I  am  hoping  to  be  back. 
And  having  said  that  much,  may  I  just 
add  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia's 
service  should  mean  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  here  for  some  time,  and  certainly 
to  the  younger  Members  who  have  come 
here  very  recently,  that  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  that  can  come  to  any  person. 
Serving  here,  of  course,  is  an  honor,  but 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  so 
well  pointed  out.  It  is  likewise  a  great 
responsibility.   And  if  one  is  not  ready  to 
assume  that  responsibility  then  certainly 
he  should  not  be  here. 

Our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  has  certainly  shouldered  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  His  burdens  have  been  in  the  area 
having  to  do  primarily  with  the  defense 
of  our  beloved  land  and  in  that  area  no 
one  could  have  served  with  more  zeal, 
with  greater  effectiveness,  or  more  com- 
plete dedication  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  . 

So,  "Uncle  Carl,"  as  you  leave  we  shall 
all  remember  you  as  long  as  we  are 
around  and  we  shall  always  wish 
you  were  still  with  us.  Maybe  I  should 
qualify  that,  because  we  do  not  want  this 
to  be  too  austere.  There  have  been  a 
few  times  when  I  hoped  that  maybe  you 
should  not  have  been  quite  so  persuasive 
on  a  few  matters  that  have  come  before 
us.  But  you  have  been  persuasive  and  In- 
fluential, because  you  have  been  the  stal- 
wart friend  of  everyone  who  has  served 
here  with  you. 

And  so.  Congressman  Vinson,  an  out- 
standing Representative  from  the  great 
State  of  Georgia,  we  wish  you  well;  we 
wish  you  many,  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  pleasure  and  service  In 
whatever  field  of  endeavor  you  may  de- 
termine Is  to  your  liking.  And  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that,  wherever  you 
go  or  whatever  you  imdertake  to  ac- 
complish. If  you  pursue  it  with  the  same 
dedication  that  you  have  demonstrated 
here  In  all  of  your  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  you  will  prove  your- 
self to  be  a  continuing  great  citizen  of 
your  area,  your  State,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
during  my  service  in  this  House  have 
tributes  been  paid  to  any  Member  that 
were  more  beautiful;  never  have  trib- 
utes been  paid  that  were  more  deserved. 
Carl  Vinson  makes  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  knows  him  and  who  has 
served  with  him  proud  that  he  is  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Carl  Vinson  came  to  Congress  nearly 
50  years  ago — not  much  more  than  a 


boy.  He  leaves  us  in  about  3  months 
a  full-grown  man.  full  grown  In  all  the 
attributes  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wherever  Carl  Vinson 
goes  dignity  goes  with  him;  wherever  he 
sits  there  sits  wisdom,  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  great  profession.  I 
believe  it  is  as  great  as  the  profession  of 
law,  medicine,  or  teaching.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  greatest  profession  of  them  all.  It 
requires  a  continuing  accounting  of 
stewardship  over  the  years.  In  this  pro- 
fession no  other  in  all  the  history  of  this 
coimtry  has  been  more  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  in  this  House  is  a 
great  art,  the  art  of  understanding  the 
requirements  of  the  generation  in  which 
we  live,  the  art  of  getting  along  with 
other  people,  the  art  of  persuasion,  the 
art  of  legislation.  Here  with  us  yet  is 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  them  all. 
I  have  known,  as  all  of  you  have  known, 
many  men  who  walk  high  among  men 
in  the  world.  But  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  walks  taller.  He  has  made  the 
House  of  Representatives  look  good,  look 
great  wherever  he  has  been.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  men  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Vinson,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  am  happy  to  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  However,  there  Is 
none  greater  than  the  honor  of  having 
served  with  you  and  having  had  the 
benefit  of  your  counsel  and  your  wisdom 
and  your  assistance  over  the  years.  May 
the  Lord  of  all  great  men  walk  with  you 
through  long  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness  ahead. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  .^Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Carl  Vinson]  Is 
not  hard  to  describe.  Ever  since  I  have 
known  him  I  would  say  that  he  is  a  man 
who  invariably  looks  to  the  future  and 
that  in  his  work  here  his  entire  career 
may  be  characterized  as  dedication  to 
duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  in  his  own  remarks 
referred  to  the  fact  that  when  he  first 
came  here  the  Springfield  rifle  was  the 
principal  weapon  of  defense  In  our  coun- 
try. Today,  of  course,  we  have  moved 
into  the  missile  era.  Also  he  may  have 
said  that  during  his  service  we  have 
moved  from  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the 
space  era.  We  have  moved  from  a  small 
Nation  struggling  to  become  a  conti- 
nental power  through  two  terrific  wars  to 
the  victories,  to  which  he  contributed 
immensely,  to  the  leader  of  all  free  man- 
kind. 

This  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  that  significant  half  cen- 
tury in  the  history  of  this  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth,  has  contributed  more 
than  anyone  else.  I  think  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  House  today  should 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  him.  Despite 
his  greatness  he  is  a  very  human  man, 
he  is  a  very  compassionate  man,  and  a 
man  who  is  genuinely  close  to  the  people 
and  close  to  their  problems.  He  under- 
stands the  problems  of  the  young  people. 
He  has  maintained  his  interest  In  the 
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young  i  1  his  own  family,  both  his  own 
and  his  adopted  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress,  this  Na- 
tion, los  i8  one  of  its  great  champions — a 
man  wt  o  loves  this  institution  and  who 
imderst  mds  Its  significance  to  our  demo- 
cratic » >ciety — when  we  lose  the  gentle- 
man fnm  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  as  a 
Member  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  lEcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  he  distinguished  minority  whip. 
Mr.  A  lENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution w  lanlmously  adopted  by  the  House 
a  while  ago  is  couched  in  words  that 
speak  f)r  themselves.  We  all  add  a 
hearty  "  unen"  to  what  It  expresses. 

It  cleirly  Indicates  the  respect  each 
and  eve:  y  one  of  us  has  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  Uncle  Carl.  As  he 
reminisc  es  a  little  about  his  50  years  of 
service  1;  i  the  House  and  his  many,  many 
friends  lere  they  will  seem  to  him  to 
have  be<  n  50  short  years. 

I  have  been  privileged  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Jervlces  to  sit  next  to  Uncle 
Ca«l  ev<ry  day  for  many,  many  years. 
We  have  at  times  had  some  differences. 
But  gen 'rally  there  has  been  complete 
support  )f  the  position  Uncle  Carl  took 
because  it  all  times  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  aid  was  at  all  times  objectively 
trying  U  do  that  which  was  in  the  best 
interest  i  if  his  Nation,  State,  and  district. 
When  we  said  farewell  to  him  in  com- 
mittee w  5  presented  him  with  a  television 
set.  I  h(  »pe  it  Is  already  installed  in  his 
home.  "V  Te  were  doing  this  for  a  purpose. 
It  was  U\  be*  certain  he  could  watch  on 
televisioi  as  to  how  we  were  behaving  in 
Washing  xjil 

The  Pi  esident  of  the  United  States  has 
a  hot  lin(  to  Moscow.  Mr.  Vinson  should 
have  a  1;  ot  line  from  here  into  Georgia 
so  he  call  call  us  and  tell  us  what  to  do. 
We  will  ]  aiss  his  guidance  and  will  need 
his  advic3. 

So,  Ml.  Speaker.  I  would  recommend 
an  appri  iprlatlon  for  such  a  hot  line 
straight  »  Georgia.  It  would  be  funds 
well  spei  t  to  meet  such  crises  as  may 
arise  on  ( lefense  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman  has  been 
a  great  eader.  I  have  learned  many 
things  f r  >m  him,  and  should  I  ever  oc- 
cupy the  chair  he  happens  to  occupy  in 
the  Comi  littee  on  Armed  Services  I  trust 
I  can  do  i  (ven  in  some  measure  as  well  as 
he  has  dc  ne,  and  that  the  committee  will 
support  ifle  as  well  as  it  has  supported 
him.  As  every  one  knows  his  support  by 
the  comn  ittee  has  been  remarkable.  We 
are  going  to  miss  him;  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  lere  In  spirit  with  us.  We 
sincerely  hope  he  will  have  many,  many 
years  to  ( injoy  life  exactly  as  he  desires. 
May  I  ( lonclude  by  suggesting  that  the 
first  job  (  ur  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arme<  Services  in  the  new  Congress 
should  dc  is  to  assign  and  set  up  a  special 
committer  to  from  time  to  time  call  on 
the  gentl  anan  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son] ,  and  to  advise  him  of  what  is  going 
on.  We  believe  he  will  miss  his  com- 
mittee.   ■'  Ve  will  certainly  miss  him. 

Mr.   M<:ORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  SinmENsl. 
Mr.  ST  iTHENS 
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to  thank 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
you  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 


Georgia  for  the  leadership  you  have 
taken  in  recognizing  the  work  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Carl  Vinson.  I 
am  not  the  senior  member  of  the  delega- 
tion by  a  number  of  years,  though  as  Mr. 
Vinson  leaves  the  Congress  my  seniority 
in  the  Georgia  delegation  will  naturally 
go  up  considerably.  However,  I  am  the 
Member  responding  first  because  I  will 
have  the  honor  of  representing  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson] 
in  the  coming  Congress. 

In  the  redistricting  of  Georgia  I  got 
seven  of  the  counties  he  has  represented 
including  his  home  in  Baldwin  Covmty. 
I  feel  I  am  fortunate  in  having  him  as 
my  constituent  because  I  know  from  time 
to  time  I  will  need  his  advice.  I  can  say 
also  that  I  will  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
will  have  a  constituent  who  served  in  the 
Congress  for  50  years  or  more.  I  appre- 
ciate having  that  distinction. 

When  I  first  was  elected  in  1960.  I 
went  down  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  and  sat  in  his 
parlor  in  Milledgeville.  Ga.,  in  his  home 
on  the  outskirts  of  town.  He  looked  at 
me  and  asked:  "Boy,  how  old  are  you?" 

I  replied:  "lam  47." 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson]  said  "When  you  were  1  year  old 
I  was  elected  for  the  first  time." 

His  long  service  has  meant  much  to 
us.  We  in  Georgia  are  proud  of  Carl 
Vinson.  Many,  many  years  ago  a  dis- 
tinguished Georgian.  Francis  8.  Bartow, 
came  up  to  Virginia.  He  was  later  killed 
on  the  battlefield  at  Manassas.  When  he 
left  Georgia  with  his  Confederate  unit 
he  said:  "I  go  to  illustrate  Georgia." 

I  Icnow  of  no  other  quotation  that 
would  better  fit  the  service  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  has 
done  while  he  has  been  here.  He  has 
been  an  illustrious  Representative  and 
son  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  has  re- 
flected great  credit  on  us. 

I  thank  you  for  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  Other  Members 
of  the  Georgia  delegation.  I  am  sure,  will 
add  their  commendations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker  McCormack,  for  tak- 
ing the  leadership  in  recognizing  the  fine 
work  of  our  colleague,  Congressman  Carl 
Vinson. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  distinguished  Speaker  for  24 
years.  I  did  not  know  he  would  have  an 
occasion  like  this  and  not  let  me  know, 
because  I  would  have  loved  to  have  pre- 
pared something  that  may  have  had 
some  semblance  of  coherence  on  this 
occasion. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  another 
time  when  we  can  laud  my  great  chair- 
man while  he  serves  in  the  Congress,  be- 
cause I  understand  there  is  a  possibility 
that  we  may  adjourn  between  now  and 
Christmas,  but  in  case  we  do  adjourn  any 
time  in  the  near  future.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  these  few  re- 


marks I  may  possess  to  those  pUudlt. 
about  my  great  chairman  »"»wuu 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  include  the  South 
Carolina  delegation  in  the  r^Sf* 
which  the  House  has  unaSmSSS 
passed.  While  I  personally  may  oroflHi 
the  genteman  from  Georgia  [Mr  Vt7 
son]  leaving— certainly  i  or  the  e'entw 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  JS 
profit— the  NaUon  will  lose  and  con-: 
quently  both  the  gentleman  from  HW 
[Mr.  Arends]  and  I  will  suffer  a  terrtW. 
loss  regardless  of  whomever  may  be  aZ 
vated  to  that  venerable  chair  which  t^ 
gentleman  has  occupied  so  ably  for^ 
many  years.  '        ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  frooi 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  has  left  a  len^ 
of  knowledge  to  those  of  us  who  m» 
remain  here  and  those  who  may  (^ 
here  later.  He  has  led  us  and  the  Nation 
by  example.  He  has  by  example  taught 
us.  He  has  counseled  us  in  the  ways  of 
strength  for  our  Nation  and  conae- 
quently  for  our  world.  He  has  lived  fw 
one  purpose  alone,  to  serve  his  counby 
and  to  see  his  country  the  greatest  na- 
tion militarily  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
a  nation  capable  of  enforcing  the  peace 
if  indeed,  we  are  to  have  peace.  If  ve 
do  not  have  peace,  it  will  not  be  Caw, 
Vinson's  fault. 

He  leaves  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
leaves  in  the  virility  of  youth,  as  the 
Speaker  has  said.  He  leaves  us  as  t 
young  man.  He  does  not  have  to  be 
carried  out.    His  motto  is: 

Let  Me  Live   Out  Mt  Years 
Let  me  live  out  my  years  In  heat  of  bloodi 
Let  me  die  drunken  with  the  dreamer's  wlnel 
Let  me  not  see  this  soul-house  built  of  mud 
Go  toppling  to  the  dust — a  vacant  shrine. 
"Let  me  go  quickly,  like  a  candle  light 
Snuffed  out  just  at  the  heyday  of  its  glow. 
Give  me  high  noon — and  let  It  then  be  nlghtl 
Thus  would  I  go. 

And  grant  that  when  I  face  the  grisly  Thlnf, 
My  song  may  trumpet  down  the  grap  Perhapt. 
O  let  me  be  a  tune-swept  fiddle  string 
That  feels  the  Master  Melody — and  snaps. 

John  G.  Neihakdi. 

Source — "The  Home  Book  of  Modern 
Verse."  An  extension  of  the  "Home  Book  of 
Verse."  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  1935, 
p.  967. 

This  is  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  wants  to  go.  He 
wants,  as  he  says,  to  wear  out  and  not 
rust  out.  I  suspect  he  will  do  neither, 
because  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  more  venerable  years, 
he  will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  of  ui 
whom  he  has  tried  to  teach,  and  has  tried 
to  prepare  to  take  his  place. 

If  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  he  loves,  does  not  do  well  It  will 
not  be  his  fault.  If  we  do  not  do  well  It 
will  break  his  heart.  But  we  will  have 
his  best  wishes,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  leaves. 
We  will  have  the  inspiration  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  to 
press  us  forward  to  fulfill  the  staggering 
responsibilities  which  will  be  Imposed 
upon  us  who  will  follow  him.  With  that 
Inspiration.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Nation  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  we  will  not 
fail. 

In  the  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  Edwin 
Markham,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Carl  Vinson — 


jS  St  tSg^  ^^"^*  ^^'^  ^^^^'^ ''°'  ^* 

„  w£he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
*°ir«n  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
*"H!f^  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
2?i»J2  a  lonesSme  place  against  the  sky. 

Mr  speaker,  there  will  be  a  lonesome 
rfoS'agalnst  the  sky  In  these  legislative 
Kwhen  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
fS  VINSON,  leaves.  This  void  may  not 
SJflUed  for  a  long  time.  We  will  miss 
Jto^  Future  generations  will  remember 
him'unUl  time  is  no  more. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fjom  Indiana. 

Mr  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 

feeling  of  sadness  as  it  is  brought  so 
forcefully  to  our  recollection  and  to  our 
ittention  that  Uncle  Sarl  Vinson  will 
Mon  be  leaving  us.  He  wUl  be  greatly 
missed  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  will 
be  especially  missed,  however,  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  have  served  with  him  on  that  com- 
mittee for  12  long  years.  It  simply  will 
not  seem  the  same  without  Chairman 

VlHSON. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  great  per- 
son whom  you  live  close  to  will  leave 
something  of  his  ability  and  something 
of  his  character  and  something  of  his 
greatness  when  he  leaves  you.  I  am  sure 
that  is  especially  true  of  Carl  Vinson, 

Though  I  have  only  known  him  for  14 
years,  and  12  of  those  years  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel  like  I  knew  him  as  long  ago 
as  1941.    My  first  command  In  World 
War  n  was  the  old  Forsjrth,  Ga.,  tank 
company  from  Monroe  County,  Ga.    It 
was  then  redesignated  Company  A,  193d 
Tank  Company.    I  took  that  command 
on  the  25th  of  June  1941.    Incidentally. 
Monroe  County  is  one  of  the  counties  In 
Carl    Vinson's    congressional    district. 
Every  man  in  that  company,  business- 
man or  boy  who  had  been  working  in  the 
mills  or  on  the  farms — they  all  knew 
Cahl  Vinson.    They  were  all  proud  of 
him.    I  just  wish.  Mr.  Vinson,  that  you 
could  have  heard  some  of  the  remarks 
that  those  men  made  about  you.    I  have 
repeated  some  of  them  to  you.    But  I 
really  learned  to  know  you  and  so  I  was 
especially  happy  when  I  was  placed  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  my 
second  term   In   the   Congress.    There 
have  been  times,  although  not  many  In- 
stances, when  we  have  not  agreed.    I 
will,  however,  say  that  in  most  matters 
that  were  in  controversy  In  the  commit- 
tee, as  our  chairman  well  knows,  I  have 
agreed  with  him  far,  far  more  time  than 
I  have  disagreed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  the  time  and 
I  know  that  It  would  be  most  Interesting 
here  to  tell  of  the  many  Interesting  inci- 
dents which  brought  out  the  genial  and 
brilliant  repartee  of  Carl  Vinson. 
I  will  say  this,  however,  that  at 
times  It  has  been  pretty  rugged  in  that 
committee  but  I  will  also  say  that  never 
In  my  life  have  I  been  associated  with  a 
man  who  I  felt  was  any  more  deeply 
patriotic  In  the  absolute  love  of  his  coun- 
try than  Carl  Vinson. 

We  will  miss  him  for  a  long,  long  time. 
ITie  only  thing  I  can  say  now  is  that  we 
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wish  for  him  the  greatest  beauty  life  can 
bring  to  a  really  great  man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hagan]. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  the  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  with  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr.,  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  you.  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, on  behalf  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion for  persenting  this  resolution  today 
honoring  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson.  When  I  was 
first  sworn  in,  in  1961,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  during  the  afternoon  of 
January  3  we  were  quite  busy  in  my  of- 
fice, when  a  secretary  told  me  that  I  had 
a  telephone  call  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  Of  course 
I  grabbed  the  telephone,  and  Mr.  Carl 
said,  "I  am  coming  up  to  see  you."  I 
said  quickly,  "My  Heavens.  Mr.  Carl. 
I  will  come  down  to  see  you."  And  he 
replied.  "No.  I  am  coming  up." 

So  we  brushed  off  the  desks  and 
cleaned  up  things  In  a  hurry,  and  in  came 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  the  dean  of  our  del- 
egation. 

He  sat  down  by  my  desk  and  he  said. 
"Well,  old  boy,  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  starting  out  in  the  very  four 
walls  I  started  out  in,  in  1914." 

Under  the  system  of  drawing  for  office 
acconunodatlons  I  had  unknowingly 
drawn  the  office  he  started  out  in,  in 
1914. 

Very  quickly  I  replied,  "Mr.  Carl,  I 
hope  something  off  these  walls  brushes 
off  on  me  in  a  hurry." 

I  hope  it  has.  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful for  the  past  4  years  I  have  spent 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  serving  with 
and  observing  a  great  man  at  work  for 
his  coimtry. 

After  he  had  told  me  that  I  was  in 
his  old  office,  he  sat  down  and  talked 
with  me  for  some  30  minutes  or  more. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  talk  that  we  had 
in  my  office,  the  advice  and  the  coim- 
sel  which  he  voluntarily  and  freely  gave 
to  me. 

Mr.  Vinson.  I  want  to  tell  you  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  it  has 
been  a  great  experience  to  serve  with 
you.  It  is  something  I  shall  cherish 
through  all  my  days,  as  I  know  each 
Member  will.  I  know  that  much  of  my 
fortunate  association  with  you  has 
brushed  off  on  me  and  I  hope  it  will 
remain  with  me  in  my  future  service  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
truly  a  historical  and  eventful  occasion. 
Fifty  years  of  continuous  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Think  of  it. 
What  a  wonderful  and  marvelous  service. 
I  consider  It  a  signal  honor  to  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  resolution 
paying  deserved,  appropriate,  and  well- 
earned  tribute  to  my  warm  personal 
friend,  our  beloved  colles«ue  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson,  of  the  great  State 
of  Georgia.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  be  here  today  and  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  in  eulogizing  one 
of  our  great  leaders  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 


parture after  50  years  of  loyal,  effective, 
and  dedicated  service. 

To  have  served  in  this  House  with  Cahl 
Vinson  is  a  rich  and  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience. Beyond  a  doubt,  he  has  in  one 
way  or  another  during  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer been  helpful  to  and  influenced  every 
Member  of  this  House.  His  wise  counsel 
has  been  heeded.  His  sound  arguments 
have  been  followed.  His  warm  friend- 
ship has  touched  tender  hearts.  His 
example  as  a  good  man,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  chairman  of  a  great  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House,  has  no  peers. 

As  I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  during 
sessions  of  the  House  innumerable  times 
and  observed  the  artful  performance  of 
our  colleague,  I  have  come  to  realize  that 
he  is  not  only  a  master  in  performing 
his  responsibility,  but  how  much  he  has 
meant  to  the  strength  and  the  greatness 
of  America. 

Although  I  realize  how  difficult  it  is  in 
my  inability,  I  have  tried  to  take  a  leaf 
from  his  "book"  in  assuming  my  respon- 
sibility as  chairman  of  another  conunit- 
tee,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  He  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  me  and  I  know  to  many 
others,  and  we  shall  miss  him  and  his 
guidance  from  day  to  day. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  many  great  leaders  in  this  House, 
but  none  greater  than  our  colleague  and 
friend,  Carl  Vinson. 

No  one  has  rendered  a  greater  service 
In  the  legislative  annals  of  this  country. 
He  is  not  only  a  great  Georgian,  but  he  is 
a  great  American.  For  many  years  he 
has  not  only  been  the  Congressman  from 
his  district,  but  a  true  representative  of 
all  the  United  States. 

We  owe  him  a  debt  of  thanks  for  di- 
recting a  legislative  program  that  has 
given  us  the  greatest  military  force  in 
.  the  history  of  mankind.  We  owe  him  a 
debt  of  thanks  for  the  military  strength 
of  our  Nation  and  for  the  security  of 
our  people. 

And  as  you  leave  us,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  these  halls  you  have  adorned  so  long, 
of  your  own  volition,  you  take  with  you 
our  continued  love,  devotion,  and  appre- 
ciation, and  our  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness  and 
the  blessings  of  life  you  so  richly  deserve. 
Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed  here 
concerning  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Carl  Vinson.   As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  some  16 
years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
the    gentleman    from    Georgia    in    his 
masterful  performance  as  chairman  of 
that  group.    His  capacity  for  leadership 
is  uncanny.    I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  member  of  that  committee 
looks  upon  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Carl    Vinson,    as    a    personal    friend. 
Everyone  respects  his  profovmd  wisdom 
and  guidance,  his  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  his  devotion  to  duty. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  served  here  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
big  legislative  battles  that  have  been 
fought  here.    His  very  presence  lends 
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and  depth  to  any  Issue  that  com- 
his  Interest.   He  is  a  leader  in  the 

_  of  that  word, 
most  distinguished  constituent  Is 
Vice  President,  John  Nance  Gar- 
Uvalde.   I  always  make  it  a  point 
on  him  when  I  have  occasion  to 
I  his  hometown.     The  man  he 
the  most,  in  discussing  his  as- 
in  the  House,  is  the  gentleman 
Georgia,  Cahl  Vinson.     His  ad- 
and  respect  for  the  Georgian  is 
I  abiding.    Indeed,  the  gentle - 
rom  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson,  can 
friends  who  have  served  with 
in   the   thousands.    Perhaps 
lies  the  real  test  of  greatness — 
to  command  such  universal 
by  contemporaries.    That  is  the 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
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he  has  been  a  friend  and  an  in- 

spiratijon.    No  problem  of  mine  has  ever 

small  to  engage  his  sympathy 

cobperation  in  the  search  for  adjust- 

and  solutions.    I  admire  him  very 

My  life  has  been  enriched  by 

known  him  and  having  had  the 

_    to  know  and  observe  him 

jerformances  as  a  Member  of  this 

as  chairman  of   the  Armed 

Committee. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
■"■iNSON,  a  full  measure  of   good 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement, 
be  missed.   No  one  can  ever  hope 
shoes. 
i'OAGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
served  on  the  Armed  Services 
,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
as  to  the  outstanding  leader- 
Chairman  Vinson.    One  does  not 
be  a  member  of  his  committee 
of  the  Congress  to  know  that  no 
ever  exercised  a  greater  influ- 
the  defense  of  our  country.    As 
of    the    old    Committee    on 
Affairs    "Admiral"    Vinson    was 
responsible  for  the  building  of 
Navy  which  played  such  a 
in  the  winning  of  World  War 
Mdre  recently  as  chairman  of  the 
;tee  on  the  Armed  Services  he  has 
an  equally  vital  part  in  develop- 
nuclear  and  missile  might. 
Vinson  has  done  all  this  without 
spqcial  training  in  either  military  or 
theory.     He  has  acquired  his 
knowle<  ge  of  these  technical  matters  by 
persons  1  study  and  hard  work. 

Thert  are  others  who  have  technical 
knowle<  ge  but  there  are  none  who  have 
been  afc  le  to  so  successfully  convert  their 
knowle<  ge  into  action  through  their  abil- 
iifluence  action  in  the  Congress. 
VfNSON  has  been  able  to  do  so — 
because  every  Member  of  this 
HOWS  that  he  can  rely  unquali- 
every  representation  made  by 


hiis 


mcdem 
pj  rt 


of  those  who  have  stood  in  the 

ijid  observed  and   admired  his 

ci  »ntributions,  I  want  to  add  my 

admiration  and  appreciation, 
not  soon  see  his  like  within  our 


IIORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 

inique  and  enriching  experience 

f  11  to  be  associated  and  to  serve 


with  "Uncle  Carl"  Vinson.  He  is  an  ex- 
tremely modest  man,  and  I  know  that 
over  the  years  there  has  been  more  than 
one  occasion  when  he  has  blocked  at- 
tempts to  arrange  special  occasions  which 
his  friends  and  colleagues  would  have 
liked  to  arrange  in  his  honor. 

Today  is  different.  The  session  is 
drawing  to  a  close  and  with  it  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague  Carl  Vinson  is  end- 
ing his  service  which  began  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  50  years  ago.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  we  pause  briefly  to  express  our  affec- 
tionate regard  and  admiration  for  him. 
"Uncle  Carl"  has  the  distinction  of  now 
having  served  longer  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  Even  more  im- 
portant, he  has  the  added  distinction  of 
having  built  up  a  shining  record  through 
the  years  of  selfless,  devoted,  and  eflflcient 
public  service  that  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  of  our  great  statesmen. 

As  chairman  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  "Uncle  Carl" 
has  been  a  peerless  legislator,  dedicated 
to  building  up  our  defense  and  operating 
with  keen  vision  and  prophetic  foresight. 
To  his  tireless  efforts  we  owe  many  of  the 
most  important  steps  taken  throughout 
the  years  to  increase  our  defense  p>osture 
and  insure  our  national  security.  He  has 
been  well  and  accurately  termed  "a  prin- 
cipal architect  of  American  defense 
policies." 

In  my  own  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a  major  por- 
tion of  my  responsibilities  has  inter- 
meshed  to  an  extent  with  those  of  "Uncle 
C.^RL"  particularly  with  regard  to  our  an- 
nual reviews  and  oversight  of  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  programs.  His  sage 
wisdom  and  profound  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary matters  have  evoked  our  confidence 
as  well  as  our  admiration  and  we  have 
come  to  rely  and  depend  on  his  Judg- 
ment.   We  shall  indeed  miss  him. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  he  retires  from 
the  Congress  he  will  still  visit  his  old 
friends  and  colleagues  here  at  the  Capitol 
from  time  to  time*and  share  with  us  the 
rare  skills  of  statesmanship  which  he  has 
developed  through  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. May  I  join  with  his  host  of  other 
friends  in  expressing  my  own  deep  appre- 
ciation as  an  American  for  what  his  life 
and  work  has  contributed  to  our  well- 
being,  and  to  wish  him  the  best  of  health 
and  happiness  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  remarks  about  the  in- 
comparable career  of  our  incomparable 
friend  from  CJeorgia  [Mr.  Vinson].  I 
happily  associate  myself  with  all  the 
splendid  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  this  great  American. 
In  my  opinion,  no  man  in  the  future  will 
equal  or  excel  the  length  of  service  or  the 
quaUty  of  service  of  this  good  man  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  among  us  could 
speak  at  great  length  about  our  friend 
who  voluntarily  departs  these  halls  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
House  further,  but  I  could  not  refrain 
from  again  expressing  my  unbounded  ad- 
miration and  esteem  for  the  distin- 
guished Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 


Mr.  BATES.    Mr.  Speaker  for  r*^ 
quarter  of  a  century  i  have'knoW^ 
name  and  fame  of  Carl  Vinson Zd^ 
period  only  covers  half  of  his  servi^ 
the  Congress.  ^^^<*  In 

For  14  years,  I  have  been  privileaM  * 
serve  with  him  on  the  House  AmJS 
Services  Committee.  While  he  conduS! 
the  affairs  of  the  committee  with  a  Sz 
hand,  it  was  the  hand  of  experiS 
While  he  had  no  patience  for  trivial 
hours  he  worked  his  committee  ou'to 
portant  matters  were  long  and  the  ii»" 
ception  he  had  on  the  problems  \JZi 
him  was  deep.  While  the  yeanh. 
served  were  numerous,  the  accmnulataS 
experience  of  over  half  a  centS 
equipped  him  for  debate  of  the  most  dSi 
cate  or  complex  nature.  He  had  a  mind 
of  his  own  and  he  exercised  his  wUlu 
he  understood  the  facts  before  him  a 
wore  no  man's  collar  but  was  never  S- 
different  to  the  desires  and  thoughts  rf 
others. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  him  aa  a 
legislator  and  chairman  and  deep  affec- 
tion for  him  personally.  I  know  I  haw 
learned  much  from  him  because  no  man 
could  be  at  his  side  for  so  long  without 
becoming  better  for  it.  He  has  worked 
hard  and  is  entitled  to  rest  from  the 
heavy  burden  he  has  carried.  We  hope 
he  will  keep  in  touch  with  us.  May  the 
years  ahead  for  him  be  plentiful  and  filled 
with  contentment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seema 
there  is  nothing  left  to  be  added  to  the 
praises,  tributes,  and  honors  which  have 
already  been  bestowed  on  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Carl  Vinson,  and  all 
of  them  have  been  delivered  from  the 
heart,  for  he  is  a  man  who  holds  not  only 
our  respect  but  our  love.  Respect  be- 
cause he  embodies  those  qualities  which 
command  the  respect  of  all  men— love 
because  those  qualities  which  can  be  cold 
have  been  warmed  and  tempered  by  hli 
humility  and  love  of  his  fellow  man. 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege 
during  the  past  16  years  to  work  closely 
with  Uncle  Carl  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  did  not  horde  the  wis- 
dom gained  over  a  half  century  experi- 
ence in  the  House,  but  gladly  drew  on  It 
to  give  counsel  and  advice — and  most  of 
all  encouragement — to  those  of  us  who 
sat  at  his  knee. 

No  man,  we  are  told,  is  indispensable, 
but  if  this  be  true,  Carl  Vinson  come* 
as  close  as  possible  to  being  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  mountains  will 
seem  higher  and  the  woods  more  Im- 
penetrable without  him  here  to  guide  us. 
but  we  will  not  be  lost  because  the  legacy 
which  he  leaves  behind  will  blaze  our 
trail  into  the  future. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  due  honor  and  tribute  to  our 
great  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Carl  Vinson.  He  is  a  great  American 
and  an  effective  leader.  I  have  learned 
much  from  him  as  I  have  served  as  t 
member  of  his  powerful  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  all  regret  to  see  the  re- 
tirement of  our  friend,  Carl  Vinson, 
from  the  Congress.  We  wish  him  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness  in  bis 
future  years.    America,  the  world,  and 
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,. ,.  WHrislative  body  loses  a  fine  legislator 
tW?^:"  in   the  retirement   of   our 


IS 


Sideffiriend.  Carl  Vinson. 
•^  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
hJr^  to  express  in  words  the  great  con- 
SSutions  that  Carl  Vinson  has  made  to 
Sw.  Congress  and  to  our  country.  It  is 
Iflually  difacult  to  express  our  appreci- 
atiMi.  our  thanks,  and  our  regret  that 
he  Is  leaving. 

It  has  been  a  rich  personal  privilege 
and  honor  for  me  to  serve  under  this 
^t  American  on  the  House  Commit- 
L  on  Armed  Services.  We  have  all 
learned  to  appreciate  his  tremendous  en- 
««y  and  enormous  abilities,  his  vast  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  and  his  total  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Today  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
Better  than  ever  before  we  are  prepared 
to  deter  and  to  defeat  Commimist  ag- 
gression; to  defend  the  liberty  of  free- 
dom-loving people.  Certainly  no  one 
man  more  fully  deserves  the  credit  for 
this  accomplishment  and  this  position 
than  Carl  Vinson. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  deserves 
and  requires  our  unbounded  thanks  not 
because  he  has  served  longer  in  this 
House  than  any  other  man.  He  deserves 
It  because  he  is  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
this  or  any  other  time. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
this  remarkable  man  many,  many  years 
of  happy  retirement.  We  know  they  will 
be  active  and  productive,  for  that  is  the 
nature  of  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American  and  a  great  legislator,  Carl 
VmsoN,  of  Georgia. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  his  ability, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  patriotism,  that  I 
can  add  very  little.  Yet,  I  must  rise  to 
express  my  own  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  here  with  him. 
Georgia,  and  the  Nation,  will  be  the 
losers  when  he  lays  aside  his  public 
duties.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
Nation  and  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  served 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
revered  and  beloved  dean  of  this  House, 
and  my  cherished  and  esteemed  friend, 
Casl  Vinson.  For  half  a  century  he  has 
served  his  country  with  rare  dedication 
and  unique  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
this  House.  In  the  half-century  of  his 
service  here,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  moved  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
nation;  from  a  nation  dominated  by  the 
sentiment  of  isolation— the  belief  that 
few  of  our  vital  interests  lay  outside  of 
our  own  territory — to  the  leadership  of 
the  free  world  and  the  strongest  nation 
upon  the  earth ;  from  a  time  when  colos- 
sal combinations  of  industry  were  com- 
ing to  birth  to  produce  what  have  now 
become  the  industrial  giants  of  the 
world.  In  this  half-century  the  level  of 
We  in  America  has  been  immeasurably 
lifted  for  all  Americans.  Human  life  has 
been  prolonged,  human  health  protected 
Mid  human  happiness  increased  through- 
out this  blessed  land.   Pew  men  to  all  this 


magnificent  American  expansion  and 
growth  have  contributed  more  than  Carl 
Vinson. 

Prom  the  time  he  entered  this  House 
he  had  a  vision  of  the  great  America 
which  we  know  today  and  he  determined 
to  help  that  dream  of  America  come  true. 
He  saw  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  South 
struggling  with  problems  of  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates,  manipulated  or  inade- 
quate markets,  a  shortage  of  money  and 
excessively  high  interest  rates,  lacking 
adequate  employment,  needed  housing, 
required  health  facilities,  protection 
against  unemployment,  old  age,  and  dis- 
ability; with  the  potential  of  the  South's 
rivers  unharnessed,  excessive  cost  of 
power;  the  soil  being  washed  away,  the 
natural  resources  of  a  potentially  rich 
land  undeveloped  or  being  squandered 
through  exploitation  and  all  the  evils  of 
inadequate  wages  and  poverty  often 
appalling. 

Carl  Vinson  resolved  in  his  heart  that 
he  would  help  to  lift  these  burdens  from 
the  bent  backs  of  his  people;  that  he 
would  dedicate  himself  to  lifting  his  be- 
loved Southland  to  the  place  which  its 
resources  and  the  genius  of  its  people  en- 
titled it  to  enjoy;  that  he  would  help  to 
move  the  South  into  the  main  stream  of 
pulsating  American  life.  And,  Carl  VpJ- 
SON  has  kept  his  promise  to  himself  and 
his  covenant  with  his  people.  He  has 
been  both  a  great  southerner  and  a  great 
American,  honored  by  his  district,  his 
State,  by  his  colleagues  in  this  House  and 
in  the  other  body  and  only  this  v/eek 
signally  recognized  and  rewarded  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
highest  civilian  award  his  country  can 
bestow  upon  him. 

The  record  of  Carl  Vinson  is  the  rec- 
ord of  America  for  the  last  half  a  cen- 
tury because  Carl  Vinson  has  helped  to 
build  this  majestic  America  and  the 
America  of  tomorrow  will  arise  from  the 
foundation  of  the  America  of  today 
which  few  men  more  than  Carl  Vinson 
have  helped  to  build. 

In  the  field  of  national  defense,  Carl 
Vinson  stands  and  long  has  stood  su- 
preme. As  chairman  of  the  Arm.ed 
Sei-vices  Committed  of  the  House,  he  de- 
termined that  the  strength  of  America 
should  be  second  to  none  and  all  nations 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth :  that  America 
should  be  so  strong  that  if  like  ancient 
Atlas,  it  were  called  upon  to  bear  the 
free  world  upon  its  shoulders  its  strength 
would  be  equal  to  the  task;  and  so  today 
out  of  his  committee,  out  of  his  dedi- 
cated service,  his  vision  and  genius  has 
come  the  mightiest  arsenal  the  mind  of 
man  has  ever  conceived,  a  power  in 
America  that  today  safely  bears  the  cause 
of  freedom  on  its  banner  and  on  its  back. 
Every  American  can  sleep  with  tranquil- 
ity because  of  the  mighty  American  ar- 
mada of  which  Carl  Vinson  is  the  father 
and  which  he  has  so  zealously  and  jeal- 
ously nourished. 

Like  Elijah,  he  has  come  to  the  time 
when  he  passes  his  mantle  to  another. 
We  know  that  he  who  takes  it  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
shall  bear  a  challenging  obligation  to 
wear  it  with  the  honor  and  the  nobility 
with  which  it  has  been  so  long  worn  by 
Carl  Vinson.    We  know  that  the  inspira- 


tion and  the  leadership  which  Carl  Vin- 
son has  given  to  the  building  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  military  might  of 
America  will  be  worthily  carried  on  by 
those  who  take  up  the  burden  after  him 
for  they  shall  always  be  asking  them- 
selves when  making  the  critical  decisions 
about  our  country's  service  and  strength, 
"Is  this  what  the  'Admiral'  would  have 
us  do?" 

To  his  colleagues  he  has  been  a  warm 
and  cherished  friend  ever  helpful,  ever 
considerate,  always  kind.  The  glow  of 
his  personality  has  warmed  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues.  To- 
day, full  of  honors  from  his  district,  his 
State,  his  colleagues  and  his  country  and 
beloved  by  all,  he  voluntarily  retires  from 
this  House.  Like  Winston  Churchill 
who  served  only  a  little  while  longer 
than  Carl  Vinson  and  recently  took  a 
last  lingering  affectionate  look  at  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had  been  his 
home  for  so  long,  Carl  Vinson  will  short- 
ly take  his  own  fond  look  at  this  Cham- 
ber which  has  been  his  home  for  half  a 
century.  I  suspect  that  he  will  with  his 
memories  leave  much  of  his  heart  here 
in  the  Chamber  he  has  so  long  loved  and 
where  he  has  been  so  long  beloved.  He 
will  return  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State  and  his  Southland,  and 
his  name,  already  a  legend,  will  ever  be 
uppermost  on  their  scroll  of  honor.  His 
illustrious  career  will  ever  be  a  challenge 
and  an  example  to  younger  men  who 
shall  follow  him  and  the  dedication  of 
his  life  to  his  country  shall  ever  be  an 
inspiration  to  every  patriot. 

And,  we  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
go  about  doing  good,  casting  the  warm 
glow  of  his  friendship  upon  countless 
friends,  counseling  his  countrymen  and 
still  dreaming  dreams  of  the  America 
yet  greater  than  this  noble  land  he  has 
so  much  helped  to  build. 

Fond  farewell,  "Admiral,"  your  coun- 
try shall  ever  honor  you,  your  colleagues 
shall  ever  honor  you  and  love  you. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  privileges  of  being  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  the  value  of  as- 
sociations which  one  makes  and  over  the 
years  of  my  service  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl  Vinson. 

Carl  Vinson  has  served  his  country 
well  over  many  years  and  his  outstanding 
record  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
something  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  His  alert 
mind  and  indefatigable  zeal  has  always 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  among  whom  he  has 
made  a  host  of  friends.  I  will  always 
treasure  his  friendship  and  my  admira- 
tion for  his  example  of  Americanism  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Like  everyone  else,  I  wish  him  well  in 
the  days  of  his  retirement  which  I  hope 
he  will  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  earned  the 
everlasting  respect  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  any  human  institution  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  men  who 
lead  its  affairs.  The  ability,  the  dedi- 
cation, and  the  spirit  of  such  individuals 
affect  the  character  of  the  institution, 
its  performance,  and  its  public  standing. 
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lonsr  history  of  the  n.S.  House 
I^presentatlves.  there  have  been 
nen  whose  names  are  indelibly  in- 
to the  memory  of  every  Amerl- 
The  character  of  these  men, 
leir  accomplishments,  have  sus- 
tatoed  this  institution  in  which  free  men, 
conscl  >us  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
live  electorates,  have  come  year 
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laws  for  the  benefit  of  our  en- 
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Cha  rman  Carl  Vinson  whom  we  are 
honor  ng  today,  is  one  of  those  men.    He 
has  served  to  this  House  for  half  a  cen- 
itself  a  feat  unequaled  by  any 
Representative.    But  more  impor- 
hls  record  of  public  service  dur- 
50  years  has  earned  him  a  posi- 
unique  prestige  to  the  history  of 
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known  "Uncle"  Vinson  for  16 
50  years.  When  I  first  came 
already  had  the  reputation  of  a 
miong  legislators.  His  great  par- 
skill,  his  intimate  knowledge 
workings  of  this  House,  and  his 
rears  of  experience  to  dealing  with 
nation  Bd  as  well  as  totemational  Issues, 
made  him  an  outstanding  leader.  He 
fiilfllled  the  responsibilities  of  that  po- 
sition with  unfailtog  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience and  with  stogular  dedication  to 
the  pu  >lic  good.  He  has  been  untiring  to 
chamiioning  the  toterests  of  this  great 
Natioq  and  of  his  beloved  State  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr 
an 
have 
ViNso]  r 
him  deeply 
leaves 
dearly 
of  a  N  ition 


Speaker,  it  has  been  an  honor  and 
I  shall  never  forget,  to 
sferved  to  this  House  with  Chairman 
I  know  that  we  shall  all  miss 
And  I  also  know  that,  as  he 
these  Halls  that  he  has  loved  so 
he  takes  with  him  the  gratitude 
that  he  has  served  with  great 
dlstindtion.  and  the  affectionate  respect 
of  all  his  colleagues.  We  wish  him  the 
Lord's  most  bountiful  blessings  to  his 
retirei  lent. 


tils 


I^r. 


PLYNT.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the 
delegation  are  todeed  privileged 
this  opportunity  of  honoring  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Carl 
We    are  particularly   pleased 
was  made  possible  by  the  pro- 
of a  house  resolution  of  which 
.  Speaker,  are  the  author.    I  can 
of  no  one  who  deserves  this  dis- 
honor more  than  the  illustrious 
our  Georgia  delegation  as  well  as 
thisjdisttoguished  body. 

Vinson  leaves  a  remarkable  rec- 

long  and  dedicated  service  which 

l^ack  50  years — service  to  the  to- 

of  his  constituents,  his  colleagues 

[  country,  particularly  the  defense 

coimtry.     The  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Vinson]  leaves  the  chair- 

Ip  of  the  House   Committee  on 

Services  after  14  of  the  last  18 

to  which  his  efforts  for  peace 

a  strong  military  have  not  been 


Vinson  leaves  a  responsibility  to 

cohstltuents  which  Is  transferred  to 

Members  of  the  Georgia  delegation 

whom  has  received  one  or  more 

coimties  which  the   gentleman 


from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  represented 
for  32  years. 

Prior  to  1933,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  represented  the 
old  10th  District  at  a  time  when  Georgia 
had  12  representatives.  The  Redistrict- 
ing  Act  of  1931.  which  became  effective 
with  the  election  of  1932,  transferred 
Mr.  Vinson's  home  county  of  Baldwin 
from  the  old  10th  to  the  new  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. The  Redistricting  Act  of  1964 
transferred  seven  of  those  sixteen  coun- 
ties to  the  new  10th  District  which  will 
be  represented  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Stephens;  two  counties  to  the  First  Dis- 
trict represented  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  ; 
and  one  county  to  the  Eighth  District 
represented  by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Tuten. 
Three  counties  will  now  be  a  part  of  the 
new  Third  District  and  three  counties, 
Bibb,  Jones,  and  Monroe  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Sixth  District.  I  have 
the  honor  to  have  been  renominated  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  to  represent  the 
n^  Sixth  District  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Carl  Vinson  leaves  his  friends  and 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  left  behind  is  a  legacy  of 
friendship,  devoted  service  and  wisdom 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  not  to  be 
forgotten  but  to  be  long  remembered. 
With  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Carl 
Vinson  goes  a  man  with  a  purpose  not 
to  be  discouraged. 

Carl  Vinson  was  elected  to  Congress  5 
days  before  I  was  born.  During  that  en- 
tire period  of  nearly  a  half  a  century  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  public  service. 
He  has  benevolently  dominated  the  com- 
mittees of  which  he  has  been  chairman 
in  a  manner  which  is  perhaps  as  un- 
equaled as  is  his  record  of  continuous 
service  in  this  body.  He  presided  over  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  during  a 
period  of  transition  and  growth  which 
has  seen  the  establishment  of  the  most 
effective  defense  structure  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  His  contributions  to  this 
growth  and  posture  of  strength  have  been 
dynamic,  judicious,  and  above  all,  effec- 
tive. 

Carl  Vinson  served  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Georgia  with  my  father.  It 
was  through  my  father  that  I  first  came 
to  know  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson].  Since  the  beginning  of 
my  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  believe  that  I  have  now  earned 
on  my  own  the  friendship  first  inherited 
from  my  father.  He  is  a  sage  and  vener- 
able colleague.  He  is  a  warm  personal 
friend. 

Mrs.  Flynt  jotos  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  him  upon  reaching  a 
point  of  service  unequaled  in  American 
history  and  which  will  reach  the  50th 
year  of  continuous  service  on  November 
3,  1964.  We  wish  for  him  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  and  continu- 
ous effective  service. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  most  instructive  and  satisfying  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  service  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
under  the  chairmanship  of  one  of  the 
all-time  great  men  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 
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The  resolution  unanimously  aiVm^ 
by  the  House  praises  the  gentlemanf!!!: 
Georgia  for  "his  incomparablereoort 
a  legislator,  his  manifold  contribuS>2 
to  the  strength  of  our  country  hiB»^ 
stant  and  unimpeachable  devotion  to  tJl 
public  interest."  This  is  praise  thit! 
truly  deserved.  Yet  it  is  not  aU  tSt ! 
to  be  said  of  Carl  Vinson.  ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  he  hii 
headed  for  so  long  and,  with  such  eS 
distinction.  I  can  testify  that,  in  hS 
day-to-day  contacts  with  other  membea 
Mr.  Vinson  shows  courtesy  and  conaW 
eration  greater  than  I  have  ever  «« 
extended  by  any  other  man.  Many  t^ 
I  have  gone  to  him  with  problems  that 
were  of  importance  only  to  me  and  the 
people  of  my  district.  He  always  h»d 
time  to  listen.  He  always  displayed  un. 
derstanding.   He  was  unfailingly  helpfii 

Others  here  have  spoken,  and  spokea 
with  eloquence,  of  Chairman  Ynraos'i 
urunatched  contributions  to  the  derenae 
of  our  Nation.  And  he  has  indeed  been 
a  great  inan  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  the  tremendous  responsl. 
bility  he  has  carried  never  set  him  aside 
from  his  fellowmen.  He  is  a  tremendous 
human  betog,  a  ktodly  man  of  Integrity 
and  understanding,  and  it  is  as  such  that 
I  salute  him  from  a  heart  filled  with  ad- 
miration  and   affection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often  it  becomes  an  individual's 
privilege  and  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  person  who  makes  or 
leaves  a  lasttog  impression.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  two 
such  people  In  the  Congress,  one  the 
late  Sam  Raybum,  from  Texas,  the 
other,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  who 
has  served  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
mdividual. 

He  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
service  to  his  country  and  is  asking 
nothing  in  return.  My  only  wish  is  that 
he  enjoy  his  well-earned  retirement  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Vm- 
soN  is  variously  and  affectionately  known 
by  his  colleagues  and  associates  as  "Mr. 
Chairman,"  'T>r.  Vinson,"  "Admiral 
Vinson,"  "Mr.  Democrat,"  "Mr.  Dean  at 
the  House,"  "Mr.  National  Defense";  bot 
to  me  he  is  "Mr.  All  America." 

Presidents,  Cabtoet  members,  great 
generals,  admirals.  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  come  and  gone  these 
past  50  years,  but  the  name  of  one  states- 
man runs  throughout  this  entire  span  of 
half  a  century — Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

During  this  time,  the  United  States 
came  toto  Its  own  as  the  greatest  world 
power  of  all  time.  Fifty  years  ago  when 
Vinson  took  the  oath  of  oflBce  in  the  wd 
of  this  House,  our  Nation  was  a  second- 
rate  military  power  when  compared  to 
the  great  military  powers  of  Eim)pe. 
Mr.  Vinson  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
creation  of  a  two-ocean  Navy,  to  develoi»- 
tog  air  power  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  and  a  highly  trained  mobile  Amer- 
ican Army  and  Martoe  Corps. 

Though  beginning  his  service  In  the 
"horse  and  buggy  days,"  he  is  a  man  o< 
vision  and  imagination  who  prepared 
for  the  future  defense  of  freedom  with 
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^j-dieB  atomic  energy,  and  nuclear 
?J^  (in  land,  under  the  sea,  and  to 

*^'  speaker,  our  beloved  colleague 
JTb  confidant  and  adviser  of  all  the 
pr«idents  of  the  United  States  stoce 
{^drow  WUson.  He  sat  with  them  to 
theolbinet  room  In  times  of  peace,  de- 
SJLsion  and  to  three  world  wars.  The 
Kin  has  todeed  been  fortunate  in  be- 
m  blessed  during  critical  times  with  the 
^  insight,  courage,  and  stability  of 
this  great  statesman. 

Carl  Vinson  is  devoted  to  Congress 
ind  particularly  to  this  House  as  a  great 
American  tostitution.  He  Is  a  student  of 
the  history  of  Congress  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  which  created  the  Re- 
nubllc  and  created  otir  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marines,  down  to  and  through  this  88th 
Congress,  with  its  magnificent  record  of 
gccomplishment  and  achievement. 

I  grew  to  love,  admire,  respect,  and 
work  closely  with  Chairman  Vinson  as 
secretary  of  his  toformal  committee  of 
the  House  on  textiles.  I  do  not  believe 
jny  committee  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress has  done  more  to  preserve  a  great 
and  vital  American  Industry  with  Its  mil- 
lions of  employees.  I  sat  on  Mr.  Vin- 
son's right  during  some  of  the  most  his- 
toric conferences  concemtog  the  fate  of 
an  entire  industry  to  the  modern  history 
of  our  Nation.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
conferred  many  times  with  President 
Kennedy.  President  Johnson,  Cabinet 
members,  leaders  of  defense.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  great  textile  execu- 
tives and  labor  leaders  of  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy's  seven-point 
textile  program  was  largely  the  work  of 
Mr.  Vinson.  He  was  the  leader  In  win- 
ning its  approval  and  In  its  implementa- 
tion. Mr.  Vinson's  skill,  tenacity,  cour- 
age, and  determination  during  this  long, 
hard  but  successful  fight  is  a  magni- 
ficent tribute  In  itself.  My  conferences 
with  him  and  the  great  leaders  of  our 
time  in  the  fish  room,  the  rose  garden, 
the  Cabinet  room,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  elsewhere  will  always  be  to  me 
a  refreshtog  and  enlightentog  remtols- 
eence. 

Mr.  Vinson  set  a  good  example  of  ac- 
complishment and  achievement  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  He  led  a  discip- 
lined and  a  spartan  life.  He  was  al- 
ways in  the  office  around  7  in  the 
morning.  He  could  do  a  day's  work  be- 
fore many  of  us  began.  Mr.  Vinson  was 
a  man  of  alacrity  and  decision.  He  was 
a  man  of  action.  He  has  called  mc  at 
7  with  Instructions  to  have  a  several - 
page  memo  to  the  President  ready  by  9 
o'clock.  One  afternoon  he  directed  me 
to  get  the  signatures  of  129  Members  of 
Ck)ngress  to  a  letter  gotog  to  the  Presi- 
dent late  that  evening.  He  did  not  tell 
me  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  but 
he  expected  it  to  be  done.  While  serv- 
ing with  him.  I  learned  to  do  the  impos- 
sible. 

I  am  fortunate  todeed  havtog  known 
tW«  great  American.  I  will  be  a  better 
Member  of  this  body  havtog  so  closely 
Maoclated  with  him.  He  is  a  great 
teacher  and  this  House  and  the  Congress 
will  always  benefit  from  his  genius  and 
leadership.    I  often  saw  admirals,  gen- 


erals, and  even  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  to  wait  to  see  Mr.  Vinson  while  he 
received  a  message  from  a  colleague's 
secretary  or  conferred  with  a  constituent 
from  his  beloved  Georgia. 

I  will  greatly  miss  Mr.  Vinson,  his 
drive,  and  dynamic  leadership  here  to 
the  Congress,  but  he  has  earned  and  de- 
serves a  rest  among  his  people  and  to 
the  land  he  loves. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  my  family  joto  me  to 
wishing  for  Mr.  Vinson,  his  fine  staff, 
and  his  great  constituency,  to  whom  he 
was  so  devoted,  the  very  best  always. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr." Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged and  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  899,  a  resolution  which, 
when  adopted,  will  ofiBcially  recognize  the 
unique  and  outstanding  contributions 
made  to  this  body  by  our  distingidshed 
colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

The  resolution  commends  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  the  beloved  dean  of  the 
House,  for  his  incomparable  record  as  a 
legislator,  his  manifold  contributions  to 
the  strength  of  our  country,  his  constant 
and  unimpeachable  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  expresses  the  conviction 
that  as  he  retires  from  this  body  after 
his  26th  term,  he  carries  with  him  the 
love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

No  man  In  the  history  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  deserved  this 
type  of  accolade  and  recognition  more 
than  our  friend  and  colleague,  Carl  Vin- 
son. The  retirement  of  Carl  Vinson  at 
the  end  of  this  88th  Congress  will  leave 
the  Members  of  his  Immediate  congres- 
sional family,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  without  its  mentor  and  father 
confessor. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  this  distinguished 
American  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  retirement  of  Carl  Vinson 
will  take  from  each  of  us  the  unique  and 
special  opportunity  we  have  had  to  seek 
and  obtain  his  sage  counsel  and  advice. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  looked  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  as  the 
patriarch  of  his  official  family.  A  leader 
without  fear,  a  teacher  with  infinite  pa- 
tience, a  friend  with  boundless  benevo- 
lence, a  confessor  with  Infinite  compas- 
sion, a  raconteur  with  rapier  like  wit,  a 
patriot  with  selfless  dedication  to  his 
country  and  with  all  these  marvelous 
attributes,  a  genuinely  humble  and 
modest  man. 

We  who  will  be  left  behind  as  he  leaves 
these  hallowed  halls  of  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  strive  to  justify  his  faith  in 
us.  He  will  leave  behind  him  among 
his  contemporaries  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  the  will  and  the  convic- 
tion to  carry  on  in  the  high  and  lofty 
traditions  established  by  him.  This,  in 
the  final  analysis.  Is  the  real  test  of  his 
greatness  as  a  leader. 

The  genius  to  leave  behind  him  the 
commonsense  and  dedication  of  purpose 
that  has  characterized  his  entire  service 
in  the  Congress  is  truly  the  real  mark 
of  his  greatness. 

We  who  have  sat  at  his  knee  and 
listened  to  his  counsel,  obeyed  his  com- 


mands, and  acknowledged  and  accepted 
his  criticisms  have  been  made  im- 
measurably richer  and  better  fitted  for 
our  task  by  our  association  with  him. 

This  man,  Carl  Vinson,  is  truly  a  giant 
among  giants.  He  has  served  his  coun- 
try well.  He  has  never  permitted  hostile 
fortune  or  criticism  to  daunt  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  righteousness;  he  has  kept 
heart  in  adversities  when  all  around  him 
have  lost  it,  he  has  gone  through  intrigue 
and  retained  his  honor;  and  he  has  al- 
ways willingly  relinquished  personal  am- 
bition and  acclaim  when  the  welfare  of 
his  Nation  was  the  goal. 

He  has.  in  short,  epitomized  "great- 
ness." and  has  provided  us  with  a  stand- 
ard of  performance  to  which  we  will  all 
continually  strive,  but  never  fully  attato. 
I  am  saddened  by  the  retirement  of 
Carl  Vinson,  but  I  am  at  the  same  time 
grateful  for  the  kind  and  wonderful 
providence  that  has  permitted  me  to  be  a 
very  small  part  of  his  rich  and  wonderful 
life. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gavel  sounds  for  the 
adjournment  of  this  88th  Congress,  it 
will  mean  the  loss  of  the  experience  and 
talents  of  a  number  of  our  most  able  col- 
leagues. One  of  the  greatest  men  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  body,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  is  one  of 
them. 

On  July  16,  1963.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  many 
others  that  were  extended  to  Carl  Vinson 
upon  his  breaking  the  record  for  length 
of  service  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today,  it  is  with  stocere  regret 
that  I  acknowledge  the  retirement  of  my 
friend,  one  of  our  most  dedicated 
colleagues. 

Twenty -five  times  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Georgia,  have  sent  Carl 
Vinson  to  these  Chambers  to  represent 
them.  A  tribute  and  a  record  to  itself. 
In  1917  he  was  assigned  to  the  committee 
then  called  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  by  1931  had  become  Its 
chairman.  In  the  81st  Congress  he  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

During  the  period  that  Carl  has  served 
in  the  Congress  history  shows  that  the 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
has  been  put  to  very  strenuous  tests  a 
number  of  times.  What  history  books 
will  not  show  is  that  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  successfully  meet  these 
challenges  was  due  in  a  great  part  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  Carl  Vinson.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  that  he  has 
given  to  the  task  of  having  our  defenses 
adequately  prepared  for  action  in  a  world 
of  ever  changing  and  new  weapon  sys- 
tems will  be  most  difficult  to  replace. 

Carl  has  served  his  district  and  his 
country  with  distinction  and  greatness. 
He  has  my  best  wishes  for  conttoued 
health  and  happiness  upon  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  wmSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
count  myself  most  fortunate  to  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  for  many  years 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  the  beloved 
and  distinguished  Carl  Vinson,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.    I  can  truthfully  say 
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have  never  known  a  more  dedi- 
cated ind  patriotic  American  than  this 
man  ixjho  has  represented  the  people  of 

rict.  State  and  Nation  in  such  an 
manner   for  the   past   50 


his  dis 

outstanding 

years 

Not  hiany  men  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serv  Ing  their  country  as  has  this  dis- 
tlngulfhed  legislator.  With  unusual  vi- 
sion ajid  wisdom,  he  has  led  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  then  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  through  the 
tribulations  of  wars,  police  actions,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  false  eras  of  peace. 
I  belie  'e  his  contributions  to  the  defense 
establl  ihments  of  this  Nation  are  with- 
out parallel  and  I  am  certain  those  of 
us  wh(  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  geitleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son] a  -e  better  Members  of  this  body  for 
having  had  this  rare  opportunity. 

Cari  Vinson's  leadership  and  guidance 
will  b<  greatly  missed  here  in  the  Con- 
gross,  >ut  owe  best  wishes  follow  him  as 
he  ret  ims  to  his  beloved  Georgia.  He 
has  m(  re  than  earned  this  rest  and  may 
he  enj  )y  it  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  in  Congress  a  long  time.  During 
my  te  lure  of  oflSce.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  h  is  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
work  I  nd  the  accomplishments  of  Con- 
gress than  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
of  Gecrgia.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
played  a  more  important  part  in  shapinsr 
the  d(fense  of  America  and  who  has 
contributed  more  to  the  fact  that  we 
now  Aave  an  unbeatable  defense.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  had  a  greater 
Influence  on  my  own  congressional  ca- 
reer, ie  has  been  my  friend,  my  coun- 
selor, and  at  times  my  critic.  I  feel 
that  ny  own  public  service  and  my  life 
are  tar  measurably  richer  because  of  his 
Interes  t  and  constant  helpfulness.  This 
is  true  of  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
Congri  ss.  Everyone  who  has  lived  close 
to  Carl  Vinson  has  beneflted  from  his 
sound  counsel,  his  colorful  personality, 
his  warm  friendship,  and  his  great 
knowlf  dge. 

Of  a  1  the  men  I  have  known,  I  believe 
that  n  ore  than  any  other  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  epitomizes  "greatness." 
His  m  itchless  record  as  a  legislator,  his 
innumerable  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare aid  prosperity  of  our  country,  his 
devotii  tn  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
his  ov(  n  district  as  well  as  the  Nation, 
and  h  s  tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
defens ;  of  this  country  are  without  equal. 

The  retirement  of  Carl  Vinson  will 
leave  i  void  that  will  not  be  filled  in  our 
time.  His  long  years  of  public  service 
have  b  een  marked  by  an  unswerving  de- 
votion to  duty  and  to  his  country,  re- 
gardle»  of  the  personal  sacrifice  in- 
volved To  Carl  Vinson  his  country 
comes  first.  His  warm  personality  and 
understanding  of  human  nature  have 
endeared  him  to  those  of  us  who  have 
for  mjiny  years  been  privileged  to  call 
him  oi  r  friend.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  real  sadness  that 
I  say  icoodby  to  a  real  patriot  and  to  a 
person  whose  friendship  I  consider  price- 
less. 

Mr.  PHTTiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral  dccasions   heretofore   I   have   ad- 


dressed the  House  concerning  the  mag- 
nificent, inspiring  career,  monumental 
contributions  to  our  defense,  the  Nation 
and  the  world  and  the  extremely  lauda- 
ble, outstanding  service  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia,  my 
.esteemed  and  beloved  friend,  Congress- 
man Carl  Vinson,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  House  this  year. 

As  this  great,  inspiring  American  com- 
pletes his  50  years  of  truly,  incomparable 
service  and  retires  from  the  House.  I  am 
desirous  of  making  a  few  additional  com- 
ments. First,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  can  state 
categorically  that  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson's  departure  from  his  top  place 
in  our  ranks  will  leave  a  void  that  can 
never  precisely  be  filled. 

He  has  a  uniqueness  and  an  individ- 
uality all  his  own.  He  is  not  only  a  great 
leader,  but  he  is  truly  an  institution, 
a  strong  personality,  a  powerful  intellect 
and  an  untiring  worker  compounded  of 
many  astonishing  ingredients  and  at- 
tributes. 

He  was  said  to  hold  a  tight  rein  on  the 
committee  and  that  is  true.  Unceasing 
in  his  own  labors,  he  was  systematic, 
methodical,  dogged,  and  incessant  in 
pressing  for  action  and  in  completing  any 
and  every  program  given  to  his  charge. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  ^-as  dicta- 
torial and  that  is  also  true,  with  the  miti- 
gating qualification  that  he  wielded  his 
gavel  with  an  earthy  humor  that  en- 
joined bitterness,  quickly  dispelled  re- 
sentment and  speedily  replaced  any  bit- 
terness with  the  balm  of  resignation. 

The  committee  learned  to  exnect  his 
vigorous  techniques  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  them,  hopeful  in  the  belief  that  an- 
other day  might  bring  a  different  result, 
as  it  so  often  did. 

The  chairman  never  hesitated  to  move 
up  the  hill  one  day  and  down  the  next, 
and  this  probably  is  the  best  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  his  openmindedness. 
his  fiexibility  and  willingness  to  change 
his  mind  when  some  compromise,  never 
one  of  principle,  would  leave  a  better 
flavor  and  make  for  a  stronger  bill. 

His  knowledce  and  understanding  of 
military  and  defense  problems  in  the 
overall  sense  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  man  in  the  Congress  or  the  country 
for  that  matter. 

Even  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  or 
specialists  in  the  Defense  Department  as 
individuals  could  not  hope  to  have  the 
wide,  all-encompassing  information  and 
knowledge  that  the  chairman  possessed 
of  our  great  Defense  Department  and 
our  widely  deployed  armed  services. 
This  knowledge  was  acquired  through 
the  years  and  was  supplemented  by  con- 
tinuous hard  study  and  work. 
.  The  chairman's  day  started  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  continued  into  the 
hours  of  the  night,  uninterrupted  by 
extraneous  interests  or  social  engage- 
ments. 

Carl  Vinson  was  in  truth,  Mr.  Navy — 
"The  Admiral,"  as  we  knew  him — Mr. 
Marine  Corps,  Mr,  Army,  Mr.  Air  Force, 
and  Mr.  Defense  all  wrapped  up  in  one 
inquiring,  restless  personality  endowed 
with  a  sharp,  searching  mind,  a  cease- 
less quest  for  the  facts  and  an  indomi- 
table purpose. 


The  chairman  knew  how  to  select » 
ganize,  and  work  with  his  brilliant  rtS* 
He  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  but  a  w' 
devoted,  generous  friend,  a  man  of  kind 
ness,  compassion,  and  generous  impuiJ 

The  chairman  knew  how  to  get  hb 
bills  through  the  House  and  in  thla  n. 
spect  probably  had  no  equal  in  the  leg 
islative  history  of  the  Nation.  Hia  fml 
mula  in  this  regard  was  careful,  inflmteh 
painstaking  preparation,  well-draira 
well-considered  bills  and  committee  r^! 
ports,  exhausting  hearings,  careful  pre>. 
entation  of  the  facts  and  clear,  accurate 
explanations  of  the  provisions  down  to 
the  very  last  detail. 

He  thoroughly  knew  the  temper  of 
the  House  as  well  as  any  eccentricities  It 
might  at  times  display,  and  he  under- 
stood  the  motives,  the  methods,  and  the 
concerns  of  individual  Members. 

He  was  eloquent  in  presentation,  alert 
and  resourceful  in  debate,  and  always 
honest,  fair,  and  courteous  with  the 
House. 

His  eagerness  and  zestful  enthusiasm 
in  getting  his  bills  through  was  an  un- 
forgettable spectacle  to  behold.  So  com- 
pelling was  his  eagerness  that  he  never 
relaxed  for  one  moment  when  measures 
reported  out  of  the  committee  were  pend- 
ing on  the  floor  and  were  handled  by 
chairmen  of  subcommittees  or  other 
members.  On  these  occasions,  it  was 
his  custom  to  sit  close  by  and  direct  a 
barrage  of  "sotto  voce"  instructions  and 
staccato  orders  to  the  Member  in  charge 
of  the  bill. 

For  this  great  Georgian,  the  game  was 
not  over  until  the  last  man  was  out,  the 
rollcall  completed,  and  the  bill  passed. 

There  was  something  in  his  makeup, 
whether  it  came  from  his  stanch  fore- 
bears, from  his  early  environment,  from 
the  homes,  fields,  and  woods  of  his  be- 
loved native  State,  or  from  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  his  sterling  character  in  the 
making  of  which  all  these  things  played 
a  part  that  deeply  impressed  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that  here  in  this  great 
man  was  an  ineffable  strain  of  gentle- 
ness, human  feeling,  kindness,  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man.  Behind  the 
facade  of  formality  and  ritual  that 
played  a  necessary  part  in  his  public  life, 
in  the  chairman's  human  relations  there 
was  a  deep  understanding,  a  generosity 
of  impulse,  and  a  kindness  of  spirit  that 
no  austere  procedure  could  efface. 

Carl  Vinson,  deep  down,  was  not  what 
one  might  term  an  outgoing  personality. 
But,  deep  down,  he  was  approachable, 
understanding,  sympathetic,  and  willing 
to  give  his  counsel  and  help  to  those  who 
sought  them. 

Around  his  chairmanship  and  com- 
mittee work  he  shaped  an  aura,  an  image, 
and  a  deep  impression  of  the  very  serlow 
challenging  problems  that  were  pt«- 
sented  to  him  and  the  committee,  and 
no  one  attending  any  of  the  sessions 
whether  witness,  Member,  official,  or 
spectator  could  mistake  even  for  one 
moment  that  this  man  and  his  coimnlt- 
tee  were  engaged  in  the  profoundly  crit- 
ical business  of  carrying  out  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  defending  the 
United  States  in  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete, efficient*  way  that  this  great  end 
could  be  achieved. 
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And  my  thanks  go  not  only  to  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  here  today 
but  for  all  the  courtesies  that  have  been 
extended  to  me  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  throughout  all  of  these  years. 

I  can  say  with  gratitude  that  I  have 
always  been  treated  fairly  and  gener- 


of  you. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  of  you 
who  are  Members  of  this  body  today  will 
be  able  to  derive  from  your  service  the 
same  sense  of  fulfillment  that  I  have  ex- 
perienced.   No  one  could  ask  more. 

As  we  all  know,  with  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress,  there  is  also 


»,o  nf  Carl  Vinson  will  live  long    ship  we  have  just  bestowed  upon  him 
T5!Sry  of  this  congress  and  this    today, 
m  the  hiswry  u  J  ^gj^^.  fyj^jjgj.  pQint  out  to  my  col- 

eoontry.        ^^^  ^j  great  ability,  great    leagues  that  I  have  searched  the  record 
^*  ntv    great    purpose,    and    great    of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  have 

jjentauw'.  ^     His  name  will  be  noted     not  found  any  similar  resolution  adopted 

"^^^^  nnals  of  America  in  superlatives,     by  this  House  In  relation  to  any  Member     o.*wa,jro  w^^^*  «iw»«-«  *— ^   . o — ~ 

^  ^'^^he  known  in  history,  just  as  he     in  the  past.    So,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,    ously  and  I  hold  in  my  heart  today  the 
Jen  known  to  us  who  so  deely  re-     this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the     deepest  affection  for  each  and  every  one 

***  tadmire,  and  love  him,  as  one  of  the    House  of  Representatives  that  a  dis- 

^^''test  Americans  ever  to  serve  In  this    tinguished  Member  of  this  body  has  been 

ffwid  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  this     so  recognized. 

Sftfon  has  ever  known.  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 

T«n  sorry  to  see  this  great  leader  leave     man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

the  House,  and  I  tried  many  times  to        Mr.  VINSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 

^uade  him  from  carrying  out  the  de-     man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 

J^r^n  he  had  made  to  retire.    But  In  his     mack]  :  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  deep    "*b  "  *-■ —  —  - — ° -.v.;' 

SJSment    as  In  all  other  things,  he     appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude  for    the  burden  of  great  responsibility 

^^S  what  he  wanted  to  do.    He    your  most  generous,  kind,  and  compli-        ^ '^^^  °f?y  ^°P^  ^^f}  ^^  ^°T  ?v7^^ 

^f  thought  the  matter  out  carefully,    mentary  remarks.    You  have  stated  It    measure  It  can  be  said  of  me  in  the  words 

^d  when  he  came  to  a  decision  and  his    correctly.    There  is  no  award,  no  plaque,     of  Alexander  Pope. 

mind  was  made  up  he  was  intent  on  car-     no  recognition  which  it  may  have  been    Friend  to  truth;  of  soui  sincere, 

my  privilege  through  my  Ufe  to  receive 
that  I  appreciate  as  much  as  the  en- 
comiums the  House  is  now  bestowing 
upon  me. 

It  is  with  complete  sincerity  that  I  say 
to  you,  that  my  heart  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing.   My  cup  runneth  over — 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  end — but 
only  the  end  of  my  service  in  Congress, 
because  I  do  not  Intend  to  rust  away  in 
my  remaining  years;  I  intend  to  wear 
out,  little  by  little,  day  by  day,  as  we 
all  must 


rving  it  out. 

Among  the  superlatives  that  I  would 
like  to  apply  to  the  great  Carl  Vinson  Is 
this-that  he  is  the  youngest  octoge- 
narian that  I  have  ever  known— solid, 
alert  active  of  body,  and  keen  of  mind. 

We  will  miss  him,  and  he  will  miss  us 
too,  because  the  House  has  been  his  life 
for  the  past  50  years,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  this  "war  horse"  to  forget  the 
excitement,  the  clash,  the  clamor,  and 
tumult  that  usually  surrounds  this  hal- 
lowed place,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
never  forget  the  many  warm,  admiring 
friends  that  he  has  here  any  more  than 
we  will  ever  forget  him. 

He  will  always  be  a  tonic  and  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  and  to  all  of  us  who 
served  with  him,  and  I  wish  for  him 
many  years  of  contentment,  relaxation, 
happiness  and  peace,  and  all  the  rewards 
that  his  long,  busy,  useful  life  entitles 
him  to  receive. 

I  hope  that  in  the  serenity  of  his  coun- 
try home  in  Georgia,  surrounded  by  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  his  dear 
ones,  that  he  will  flnd  satisfactions  and 
enjoyments  that  are  somewhat  different 
and  more  relaxing  than  the  ones  he 
found  here. 

I  hope  that  his  farm  and  his  fine  herd 
of  cattle  and  everything  else  on  his  love- 
ly place  will  fiourish  and  keep  him  busy 
and  I  know  one  thing  for  certain  that  the 
people  around  his  farm,  with  no  reflec- 
tion upon  their  activities  and  diligence 
In  the  past,  will  keep  busy  now  that  the 
"head  of  the  manor"  has  returned  home. 

The  shouting  and  the  tumult  cease. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 

But  no  shouting  and  no  tumult  can 
ever  dim  the  memory,  and  the  achieve- 
ments, and  the  essential  goodness  and 
nobility  of  the  illustrious  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  incomparable  Carl  Vinson. 
May  choicest  blessings  always  attend 
him  and  his  loved  ones.  And  give  him 
continued  good  health,  long  life,  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  one  further  observation. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son], has  received  many  honors,  but  I 
know  there  is  no  honor  that  he  has  re- 
ceived which  he  will  treasure  more  than 
the  honor  and  the  expression  of  friend- 


There  is  no  office  that  an  American 
can  hope  to  aspire  to  which  at  the  one 
time  confers  such  high  honor,  while  pro- 
viding such  a  great  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice, as  that  of  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  now  almost  50  years  since  I  was 
first  honored  by  the  people  of  my  district 
in  Georgia  when  they  elected  me,  on 
November  3,  1914,  to  this,  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world. 

As  I  draw  toward  the  end  of  that  serv- 
ice— my  mind  turns  back  to  those  long 
years  of  fulfillment;  my  mind  turns  back 
to  the  wonderful  friendships  that  I  have 
made  here. 

It  is  perhaps  only  by  chance  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  to 
serve  in  this  Congress  during  the  most 
momentous  years  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Quite  literally,  my  service  started  with 
the  Springfield  rifie  and  is  ending  with 
the  Polaris  submarine  and  the  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile — things  not 
even  thought  of  on  the  day  that  I  first 
came  to  this  body. 

And  not  only  have  I  had  the  privilege 
to  see  history  made  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense,  but  have  also  spanned 
a  period  of  the  greatest  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  feel  un- 
deserving of  the  kind  remarks  that  have 
been  made  on  this  floor  today.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  I  will  treasure  this 
day  until  the  end. 

I  thank  you,  and  every  one  of  you,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  thank  every  Member  of  this  House 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  serving  with. 


In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 

And  let  me  emphasize  again  the  deep 
debt  which  I  owe  to  the  people  of  my 
district  In  Georgia  for  having  conferred 
upon  me  the  rare  honor  and  privilege 
of  representing  them  In  this  great  body 
for  these  many  many  years. 

As  all  of  you  know,  I  £un  a  Democrat, 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  affiliation  and  my 
party.  But  my  friendships,  my  admira- 
tion, my  respect,  and  my  affection  are 
not  limited  to  those  of  my  own  party. 

Each  of  us  here  Is  a  dedicated  Amer- 
ican who  places  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation  above  all  other  allegiances. 

I  shall  forever  be  grateful  for  the  honor 
of  knowing  each  of  you.  My  life  has  been 
enriched  by  that  association. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  have  made  «my 
contribution  to  the  greatness  of  this  Na- 
tion, to  our  economic  well-being,  and 
above  all,  to  our  national  security,  then 
that  would  be  the  greatest  achievement 
I  could  ever  hope  to  attain. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  morning  is 
the  time  for  preparation: 

That  the  afternoon  is  the  time  of 
achievement. 

And  that  the  evening  is  the  time  of 
reward. 

It  Is  evening. 

I  have  received  my  reward,  and  you 
have  made  my  day  In  this  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  complete  fulfillment 
of  what  I  have  sought  In  life. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record,  and  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  do  so;  £ind  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  speak  today  or  who  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  Record  may  have  their  re- 
marks printed  In  the  Record  foUowlng 
mine  and  preceding  the  remarks  of  our 
dear  and  beloved  friend  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanl^oiis  consent  to  address  the  House 

ipinute. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

(pklahoma? 

was  no  objection. 

ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker.   I  take 

to  advise  that  It  Is  planned  now 

for  a  while  at  least  with  spe- 

and  to  return  to  the  leglsla- 

a  little  later  In  the  after- 


nan 
for  1 

"Hie 

t>Jec 
from 

The^e 

Mr 
this 
to 
clal 
tive 
noon 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  nan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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lATION    OP    THE 
SPY  TRIAL 


SOKOLOV 


CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

g|entleman    from     Oklahoma    for 

to  me  at  this  time.     I  have  just 

the  news  ticker  that  what  was 

as  the  most  outstanding  spy  trial 

history  of  this  century  has  been 

ted    in     my    district.     I    have 

the  indictment  presented  against 

Sbkolovs,    husband    and  wife,    has 

ismissed  on  the  motion  of  the 

States  attorney  from  my  dis- 

the  groimds  that  national  secu- 

involved.     I  have  the  utmost 

and  confidence  in  Mr.  Joseph  P. 

he  United  States  attorney,  and  in 

of  the  Attorney  General  in  this 

However,  since  the  national  se- 

s  involved,  by  reason  of  the  terms 

motion,  which  I  only  know  in  its 

form  from  the  ticker,  it  is  my 

ion  that  the  records  of  this  case 

before  the  appropriate  com- 

of  the   House  so   that   behind 

doors  we  can  determine  If  the 

security  will  be  served  by  the 

on  the  motion  for    dismissal,  of 

endants  in  this  action. 

that  Members  of  the  House  will 

in  getting  the  appropriate  com- 

of  the  House  to  scrutinize  care- 

these  records,  because  I  want  no 

has    committed     espionage 

this  country  to  leave  this  land 

the   national   security     is   truly 

Served. 


V  ho 


AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

JJBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

Ipoint  in  the  Record  and  include 
8tatlsti|;al  tables  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter 

The  fePEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectii  m  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromllinois? 

Ther  j  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  con- 
frontec  with  many  critical  issues  at  the 
time  o;  the  consideration  and  adoption 
of  the  <  Constitution,  1783-89.  One  of  the 
most  pronoimced  of  the  issues  was  the 
separat  Ion  of  church  and  state. 

The  idoption  of  the  following:  "Con- 
gress spall  make  no  law  respecting  an 


establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof"  in  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  set  out  in  descriptive 
terms  their  considered  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Little  did  they  realize  that  in  time 
scholars,  professors,  constitutional  law- 
yers, judges,  and  statesmen,  would  give 
different  interpretation  to  the  intent  of 
these  terms  and  their  applicability  to  the 
problems  of  the  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  disregard  6I2  million 
students  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  whose  institutional  needs 
and  problems  are  parallel  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  those  youngsters  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools. 

It  is  honest  to  say  that  the  private  and 
parochial  schools  cannot  survive.  In 
many  instances,  especially  in  expanding 
schools,  the  great  financial  pressures  and 
lack  of  lay  teacher  personnel  will  at  this 
time  force  their  discontinuance  or  curb 
student  acceptance. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  be- 
ginning: "We  hold  these  truths  self-evi- 
dent" proclaimed  the  natural  law  under 
God — not  manmade  law  but  God-given 
law — a  government  founded  under  and 
obeying  God's  law.  Thus  at  the  time  of 
the  very  infancy  of  the  movement  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the 
very  reasons  for  its  establishment  were 
the  acceptance  and  recognition  of  all 
religions  in  that  the  laws  of  God  became 
the  principles  of  the  fundamental  basic 
declarations  for  the  existence  of  our 
Government.  Thus  from  the  earliest 
years  our  Government  gave  support,  rec- 
ognition, and  encouragement  not  to  one 
religion  but  to  all  religions. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  close 
relationship  of  church  and  state,  for  ex- 
ample: 

First,  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
imits  of  State  militia  were  provided  chap- 
lains. Thousands  of  the  military  chap- 
lains served  the  military  contingents  In 
all  wars  and  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Chapels  are  provided  with  all 
necessary  accouterment  services.  The 
military  personnel  are  given  counsel, 
sometimes  at  the  request  of  the  officials. 
At  the  congressional  level,  since  1887, 
a  chaplain  invokes  God's  blessing  at  the 
beginning  of  each  day's  deliberations. 
Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  argue  for 
or  against  the  proposal  because  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  and  many  legis- 
lators at  every  level  of  government  agree 
that  It  is  unjust  and  discriminatory  to 
exclude  the  parents  of  parochial  school 
children  from  Federal-aid-to-education 
legislation  now  pending  before  Congress. 
It  is  with  great  respect  for  the  contra- 
contentions  that  one  must  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  their 
arguments. 

To  begin  with,  the  American  idea  of 
religious  acceptance  is  based  tradition- 
ally on  the  side  of  an  attitude  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  state. 
The  principle  was  discussed  by  Justice 
William  Douglas  In  the  majority  opinion 
stating : 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being. 


October  i 

This  statement  in  Zorach  v  Ch.^^ 
3  U.S.  306  (1952)  is  indirJi,.'??^. 


343  U.S.  306  (1952)  is  indicative "^rfT" 
relationship  between  education  and  nn? 
lie  welfare  based  upon  its  identity  wS; 
a  religious  principle.  '  ^^ 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  In  1787  ««. 
first  national  venture  in  school  V? 
stated:  "**  *< 

Religion,   morality   and   knowledge  h-«. 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  big- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  m^M- 
education  shall  forever  be  encourag^^ 

The  provisions  of  S.  1021  violate  th* 
earliest  traditions  of  our  religious  fi^ 
doms  because  the  establishment  of  to* 
RepubUc  itself  In  its  several  colonies  vu 
a  result  of  religious  pressures  moUvatlnf 
the  foundation  of  these  various  setUe- 
ments.  The  religious  tenets  of  the 
founders  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  unit  government  and  vice  versa  The 
rigid  Puritans  of  New  England,  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  and  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Virginia  functioned  for  colony 
welfare  and  received  support  through 
state  funds. 

The  original  American  concept  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  was  a 
result  of  the  principle  enunciated  by 
the  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland— as  set 
out  in  the  Religious  Toleration  Act  of 
1649 — "There  should  be  no  estabMed 
religion."  Thus  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  the  freedom  of  conscience  was  estab- 
lished by  public  proclamations. 

From  colonial  times,  direct  subsidies 
have  been  given  churches  and  religions 
by  exempting  their  properties  and  sal- 
aries from  taxation.  Historically,  police 
and  fire  protection,  water  and  utilities 
have  been  furnished  churches  and 
church  schools  without  charge.  The  fact 
of  religious  affiliation  did  not  outlaw  a 
school  or  college  but  rather  made  it  the 
beneficiary  of  special  financial  treat- 
ment. 

This  is  the  tradition  which  gives  Fed- 
eral financial  help  to  build  Catholic 
hospitals,  Jewish  hospitals,  Protestant 
hospitals ;  to  build  dormitories  and  din- 
ing rooms  at  Catholic  University  as  weD 
as  at  Methodist  American  University;  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  all  GI's  at  any  college, 
religious  or  nonsectarian;  to  equip  col- 
leges with  scientific  equipment;  to  give 
medical  grants  to  sectarian  medical 
schools,  and  to  provide  medical  exami- 
nations for  all  children  of  the  chest,  eyes, 
and  teeth  at  all  schools. 

Memorials  and  posters  are  found  in 
our  public  schools  and  public  courthouses 
listing  the  Ten  Commandments.  Oaths 
of  office  are  required  for  public  servants, 
requiring  a  belief  in  Almighty  God.  Our 
entire  judicial  system  depends  upon  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  taken  before  Ood  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  qualification  of  wit- 
nesses in  many  instances  depends  upon 
the  recognition  of  God  and  their  moral 
duty  to  speak  truthfully. 

The  sessions  of  houses  of  legislature 
and  many  other  public  functions  ojpesi 
upon  a  prayer.  Public  officials  constant- 
ly call  upon  the  Deity  to  support  thdr 
work.  In  some  States  Protestant  minis- 
ters actually  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
Catholics  do  not  decry  these  practices. 
They  are  a  refiectlon  of  our  national 
character,  which  is  basically  religious. 


lie  officials  against  aid,  including  Gov- 
ernment briefs  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
have  resulted  unfortunately  in  giving  the 
impression  of  imfriendliness  to  church- 
related  schools. 

Woe  be  the  day  if  the  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools  closed  shop. 

In  the  Chicago  area  alone  the  figures 
are  awesome. 

The  large  city  areas  present  an  inter- 
esting study  for  the  comparisons  neces- 
sary to  weigh  the  terrific  political  impact 
upon  the  public  attitude  on  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  at  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  levels. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  typical  of  most 
large  cities  with  heavy  Catholic  popula- 
tions. 


Primary 

Secondary 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

Kunibrr                  

394 

51 

Attendance 

370,144  1 

100, 102 

Total   

470, 246 

CATHOUC 

N'uinher 

Attendance          -- - 

279 
186.  9»-' 

70 
47,541 

Total   --- 

234,523 

LUTHERAN 

Xuiiibor                 --  

33 
14,488 

2 

.Mtendance 

1.970 

Total                 --- 

16. 458 

1 
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«.  are  not  a  secular  people,  and  with 
/J,«e  Washington  we  stand  in  suggest- 
2v^at  reUgion  and  morality  are  nec- 
^  for  a  well-ordered  republic.  Sec- 
5rSn  is  not  our  tradition  and  the  at- 
SST^  contained  in  Senate  bUl  1021, 
^rPflVe  the  complete  secularization  of 
SnScan  education  is  in  fact  contrary  to 
the  American  tradition. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  private  and 
,-rochial  school  groups  that  if  grants 
P;  them  are  not  included  in  the  adminis- 
tration's $2.3  billion  aid  biU  now  that 
Sir  cause  is  hopeless  for  many  years. 
The  contention  is  borne  out  on  the  State 
lajd  local  levels  of  aid  to  schools. 

The  legal  contention  that  grants  made 
for  partial  support  for  many  purposes 
would  not  affect  the  legality  of  the  legis- 
lation as  long  as  the  aid  is  not  for  full 
support.  For  example:  to  pay  part  of 
construction  costs  in  expansion  of  facili- 
ties increase  the  salaries  of  the  lay 
teachers  to  those  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  respective  areas. 

Instead  of  loans  these  should  be  out- 
right grants.  General  grants  have  been 
given  under  the  different  foreign  aid 
programs  and  were  directed  to  be  used 
for  private  and  parochial  school  pur- 
poses 

The  need  in  the  Catholic  schools  is 
Increasing  for  lay  teachers,  the  present 
ratio  being  5  religious  teachers  to  3  lay 
faculty  members.  In  the  future — 1970 — 
the  ratio  will  be  reversed. 

In  the  Chicago  Archdiocese  schools, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  enrolling  234,- 
523  students.  200  new  lay  teachers  were 
hired  in  September  1961,  400  more  were 
replacements.  The  religious  furnished 
20  to  30  new  Sisters  only — because  of  the 
post-depression  period  of  low  births — 
and  second,  a  delay  caused  by  the  rule 
to  finish  college  for  degrees. 

The  financial  sacrifices  expected  of 
the  lay  teacher,  paid  one-third  of  the 
minimum  rate  for  public  school  teach- 
ers—$1,500  less — presents  a  difficult 
problem. 

Federal  education,  which  excludes  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools,  would  defeat 
the  American  principle  of  democracy  in 
education  that  there  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  ultimate  reality  as  to  philosophy, 
culture,  religion,  and  other  basic  and 
fundamental  values. 

Democracy  destroys  itself  when  it  re- 
pudiates this  concept  that  these  differ- 
ences exist.  If  it  ignores  the  private  or 
parochial  school  in  the  aid  bill  then  one 
out  of  every  seven  children  is  excluded. 
It  shows  preference  over  one  system  or 
part  of  education  over  another.  This  ac- 
tion, showing  a  preference,  classifies  the 
Government  in  the  category  of  being  the 
preferred  education.  The  detrimental 
effect  upon  community  morale  will  be  re- 
solved in  bringing  about  a  fissure  of  un- 
friendliness and  suspicion  between  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  their  churches, 
and  the  respective  schools. 

What  should  be  resolved,  purely  as  an 
economic  question  of  facts,  has  now  be- 
come a  great  political  and  off-the-cuff 
expert  constitutional  question.  The  pub- 
lic debates  and  circulated  documents  on 
the  subject  both  by  individuals  and  pub- 
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From  these  figures  for  the  attendance 
ratios  of  the  different  school  systems,  40 
percent  of  the  pupils  are  in  primary 
grades. 


Elementary. 
High 


Percent 
public 

Percent 
Catholic 

plus 
Lutheran  ' 

60 
67 

40 
33 

Total 


561,614 
249, 613 


>  Catholics  enroll  97  percent  of  students  attending 
parochial  schools. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  parochial 
school  system  is  financed  by  tuitions, 
donations  of  parishioners  and  sponsor- 
ing of  socials,  bazaars,  movies,  picnics, 
and  theatrical  productions. 

Lutheran  school  financing  at  both 
levels  is  left  to  each  parish. 

Tuition  is  charged,  also  receive  sup- 
port through  donations  of  the  parish- 
ioners.   Tuition  accounts  for  85  percent. 

Tuition  costs  * 


Projected   increaae   of   atudenta,    1961 — Pri- 
mary and  secondary 

Ofttholic —  10.000 

Lutheran 3.000 

Certainly  this  high  cost  of  financing 
through   tuition,   donations,   and  other 
promotions  by  the  parishioners  should 
not  be  discounted  merely  as  a  selection 
for  religious  training.    The  tremendous 
sums  spent  for  building,  maintaining, 
servicing,   and  operating  the   buildings 
alone  come  to  a  staggering  figure.    The 
saving  to  the  public  coffers  is  up  in  the 
milUons.    The  present  tax  dollar  would 
become  a  school  expense  dollar  and  taxes 
would  be  increased  half  again.     These 
citizens  also  contribute  to  the  public  cof- 
fers as  taxpayers  for  the  public  schools. 
The  building  program  expansion,  add- 
ed personnel,  and  operating  costs  would 
bankrupt  the  city  and  cripple  the  public 
school  system,  reducing  it  to  a  3 -day 
week.     And  you  do  not  train  teachers 
and  educators  overnight  to  augment  the 
faculties. 

The  overall  figure  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  parochial  and  private  schools  in 
the  primary  grade  is  14  to  15  percent  of 
the  costs.  ,  ^^ 

The  estimated  school  population  in 
Illinois,  5  to  17,  1959,  2,318,000;  and  1960, 
2,404,000. 

Estimated  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment.  1959-60,  1,- 
810,000;  and  1960-61,  1,750,779. 

As  to  percentage  of  school  population 
1959-60,  78.1  percent  and  1960-61,  72.8 
percent. 

Percentage  of  increase  in  public  school 
elementary  and  secondary  schooi  enroll- 
ment, 1949-50  to  1959-60,  56.9  percent; 
and  1960-61,  45.4  percent. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  fall  1959, 
23.3  pupils  per  teacher. 

Nonpublic  enrollment  as  percentage  of 
total  enrollment  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  1955-56.  22.9  percent. 
Estimated  school  population,  1960.  2.  404.  000 
Public  school  enrollment,  1960-61.  1,  750.  779 

Parochial  and  private 

(estimate) 654.  221 

.    Percentage  of  revenue  of  public  ele- 
mentary   and   secondary   schools   from 

local  governments: 

Percent 

-54  to  1957-58 3.6 


Primary.. 
Secondary 


Catholic 


$50 
$50-300 


Lutheran 


$181 
225 


1953- 

1957-58- 

1960-61- 


68.7 
76.9 


»  Family  $100  or  $30  each  pupil  and  $75  each  fa.nlly. 

The  Catholic  elementary  school  sys- 
tem is  increasing  by  10.000  pupils  per 
year,  necessitating  a  classroom  expan- 
sion of  200  classrooms  to  accommodate 
the  increase.  Accelerated  facility  in- 
creases are  expected  at  the  high  school 
level  because  of  heavy  birth  rate  after 
World  War  n  and  who  are  now  about  to 
be  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools. 


From  State: 

Percent 

1959-60 23.  8 

1960-61 20.4 

State  aid  per  instructional  staff  mem- 
ber: 

1957-58.-.- W,  872 

1960-61 2, 189 

State  aid  per  pupil: 

1957-58 •11'' 

1960-61 110 

Revenue  from  State  source  per  pupil 
enrolled  1957-58  was  $94. 

Percentage  revenue  increase  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  1953- 
54  and  1957-58  was  106.3  percent. 

Per  capita  total  State  general  revenue 
1958,  $100.53. 
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in  mm 

1959-60 
lMO-61 


October 


2 


Per  4  apita  State  tax  collections  1959, 
$75.08. 

Per  ;aplta  total  general  revenue  of 
State  a  id  local  government  1958,  $226.22. 

Estii  lated  average  salary  of  classroom 
teacheis  in  public  schools  in  Illinois: 

1959-60 $5,  340 

1960-61 5.725 

Estli  lated  average  salary  of  classroom 
teachei  s  In  private  and  parochial  schools 


>ls: 


Instr  iictlonal  staff  In  public  schools  in 
Illinois 


1959-60 
1960-61 


Instr  actional    staff    in    private 
parochial  schools  in  Illinois: 

1959-60 
1960-61 


Nonpublic  school  enrollment  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools: 


1955-56 
I960-. 


Of  e:  smentary  school  teachers. with  4 
or  mo:  e  years  of  college  preparation 
195»-€( ,  73.9  percent. 

Perc«  ntage  increase  in  estimated  aver- 
age s4ary  of  instructional  staff  in 
Illinois 

Percent 

1958-59  io  1959-60 _.  4  8 

1959-60  to  1960-61 5.3 

Perce  ntage  increase  in  estimated  aver- 
age sa^ry  of  instructional  staff  in 
Illinois 

Percent 

»  1959-60 59. 1 

to  1960-61 62.1 


The 


•3. 
4. 
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As  tl:  e  progressive  revolution  in  public 
educati  )n  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels  noves  forward  employing  new 
techniqae  changes  as  a  trend  toward 
more  d  ;pth  and  content  in  the  curricu- 
lum— ^e  become  more  and  more  con- 
cerned with  the  challenging  problems 
provide  1  by  the  increase  in  enrollment. 

The  Nation's  public  elementary  and 
secondi  ry  schools  enrollment  numbers 
43.1  m  llion  students;  the  private  and 
parochal  schools,  5.5  million;  and  the 
colleges  4.8  million — thus  53.4  million 
pupils  jnd  students  equaling  28  percent 
of  the  I  opulation  will  be  in  full-time  at- 
tendan(  e — a  peak  enrollment  for  1964-65. 

In  the  Chicago  area  school  system  of 
483  elenentary  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  406.816  pupils — an  increase  of 
8.644  oy  er  the  1963-64  school  year.  The 
53  gene  al,  technical,  and  vocational  high 
schools  enrollment  of  146,358  students — 
an  inci  ;ase  of  8,505  over  1963-64— the 
usual  -percent  increase.  The  eight 
branch(  s  of  the  city  Junior  enrollment 
of  35.1100  students,  and  the  three 
branch<  s  of  the  Chicago  Teacher's  Col- 
leg?  toal  9.250 — a  complete  total  of 
597,424  students  in  the  Chicago  public 
school  jystem. 


steady    increase    in    enrollment 


necessit  ated  the  construction  of  180  new 


rooms — also  mobile  classrooms — 265 — 50 
more  than  last  year — and  branches  for 
schools. 

The  overcrowded  high  school  situation 
can  only  be  alleviated  by  a  greatly  ex- 
panded budget.  The  bond  issue  money 
for  expansion  is  depleted  and  the  only 
funds  remaining  for  this  purpose  are 
those  provided  for  in  the  building  fund 
segment  of  property  taxes.  The  prop- 
erty tax  rate  of  $2.31  for  each  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  provides  only  30  cents 
for  the  building  fund — a  portion  of 
which  must  be  spent  for  repairs,  main- 
tenance, fuel,  and  bond  amortization. 
The  total  remaining  for  school  construc- 
tion amounts  to  14  cents  or  $14  million. 
Construction  of  5  more  schools  with  a 
total  of  77  classrooms  wUl  be  completed 
in  1965 — 32  rooms  at  Jones  High  School 
and  the  rest  expansion  of  elementary 
schools — Stockton  14;  new  schools  at 
117th  and  Morgan.  1st  through  6th 
grade;  103d  and  Hamlin,  9  classrooms; 
and  8  rooms  at  Wacker  Elementary 
School.  A  part  of  the  Jackson  Elemen- 
tary School  will  be  used  as  a  branch  of 
Crane  High. 

The  changes  effected  in  teaching 
starting  with  new  mathematics  along 
lines  of  set  theory,  the  binary  number 
system,  intersection  function  and  sym- 
bolism. A  new  approach  to  physics, 
biology,  and  grammar  based  on  struc- 
tural linguistics — a  solid  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter.  It  resulted  from  the 
realization  that  the  student  was  capable 
of  doing  more  in  every  subject  in  an  ac- 
celerated course,  and  would  meet  any 
challenge  if  prepared  with  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Also,  the  school 
year  was  lengthened,  extended  through 
the  summer  as  well  as  added  hours  to 
the  schoolday.  In  these  optional  pe- 
riods, courses  in  driver  education,  club, 
chorus  and  band  instructions  are  given. 
The  students  of  special  talents  are  given 
advanced  courses  in  college  mathematics, 
an  honors  course  in  science  and  history. 
Also,  team  teaching  programs  for  at  least 
30  percent  of  the  students.  The  elemen- 
tary changes  are  getting  pupils  to  "learn 
to  read"  programs  with  a  more  sophisti- 
cated style  and  an  enlarged  or  more  ex- 
tensive vocabulary.  Foreign  languages, 
ancient  history,  and  algebra  are  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum. 

The  Catholic  parochial  school  system 
developed  over  the  period  of  nearly  90 
years  is  suffering  from  financial  grow- 
ing pains.  The  costs  of  teachers  and 
other  personnel,  as  well  as  the  needed 
expansion  of  physical  properties  due  to 
the  ever  increasing  attendance  has 
forced  many  dioceses  to  change  their 
grade  school  patterns.  In  Cincinnati, 
Archbishop  Karl  J.  Alter  announced  that 
because  of  both  costs  and  overcrowding 
the  first  grade  enrollment  would  be  can- 
celed, necessitating  this  retrenchment. 
This  edict  affects  10,000  first  graders  in 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and 
Springfield,  who  will  enter  the  public 
school  system  in  September  1964. 

Other  areas;  namely,  suburban  Mil- 
waukee— St.  Aloysius  Parish — will  can- 
cel the  first  four  grades  in  1965,  because 


the  local  board  of  education  refu»ii% 
build  a  24-room  school  for  600  stiK 
the  overload  costs  for  which  the  o^ 
cannot  possibly  meet  such  a  mountiW 
nancial  burden.  The  dateline  wm  i" 
for  the  local  authorities  to  do  somethiB 
about  it.  ^°* 

Classes  have  been  discontinued  tn 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Saginaw.  Mich-  vi/ 
ginia  schools,  suburban  to  Washlrurt^" 
D.C.;  Williamsport,  Pa.--St.  ]K 
High  School,  established  1913— -resulted 
in  208  pupils  transferred  to  putS 
schools.  * 

The  estimated  attendance  of  pupils  in 
the  CathoUc  schools  at  all  levels  of  edu 
cation  in  the  United  States  are  approxi' 
mately  5,900,000,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1.8  billion  annually— teachers  num 
bering  183,000. 

A  noble  experiment  is  being  developed 
in  Lexington,  Mass. — no  Catholic  school 
system — where  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  of  Religion  will  extend  to  public 
school  pupils — some  1,900  Catholics  in 
attendance — a  weekly  class  of  rellgioua 
instruction  after  regular  school  hours 
If  successful,  this  may  be  the  solution  to 
the  whole  question. 

There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  among  the 
liberals  that  the  Catholic  schools  sene 
no  purpose  in  the  religious  sense,  and 
should  be  closed.  Further,  that  the  Cath- 
olic youth  no  longer  need  be  in  a  de- 
fensive position  in  religious  debate, 
averring  that  the  practical  religious  In- 
struction necessary  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian in  the  community  is  sufficient. 

The  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  gave  as 
its  basic  reason  the  dropping  of  the  first 
grade  from  its  school  as  financial.  Last 
September  the  superiors  of  the  Women's 
Religious  Institute  in  its  report  to  the 
U.S.  hierarchy  stated  that  a  teaching 
Sister  must  earn  $2,000  per  year  at  least 
for  her  community  during  her  teaching 
years.  This  covers  the  expense  incurred 
to  prepare  her  as  a  teacher  and  the  care 
for  her  before,  during,  and  after  her 
teaching  career. 

The  salaries  of  the  Sisters  of  Cincin- 
nati vary  with  their  academic  prepara- 
tion. During  1963  the  lowest  salary  was 
$1,000  per  year  and  the  highest  $1,500. 
The  total  for  1,026  teaching  Sisters  was 
$1.2  mUlion  annually. 

This  year  the  raising  of  their  salaries 
was  imperative — although  the  figure  of 
$2,000  was  impossible  to  attain.  The 
minimum  was  raised  to  $1,500  and  the 
maximum  $1,800.  The  increase  cost 
$360,800. 

Consider  the  lay  teacher  of  the  scho(d 
system  increasing  in  number  from  129 
in  1950  to  867  in  1963.  The  medium 
salary  in  the  parochial  schools  amounts 
to  $3,400 — about  $1,500  below  the  start- 
ing salaries  in  the  Cincirmati  public 
schools.  Lay  teachers  represent  45  per- 
cent of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  paro- 
chial schools — a  great  financial  strain 
on  many  of  the  parishes. 

So  that  in  discontinuing  the  first  grade, 
225  lay  teachers  were  not  needed  at  a 
saving  of  $765,000.  The  increase  in  the 
Sisters'  salaries  will  cost  $360,800.  Thus 
a  saving  of  $404,200  which  can  be  fur- 
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.»,»r  used  to  increase  the  lay  teachers 
KrlS  about  $100  per  year  without  m- 
^tSm  the  burden  on  the  parishioners. 
>ws  action  not  only  insures  an  in- 
J«^in  salaries,  but  also  helps  reduce 
J^e  of  the  classes  ultimately  to  the 
S^l  of  40  pupils— thus  improving  the 
fluftlltv  of  education. 

The  high  school  enrollment  is  20,615 
cfaidents— Cincinnati  also  has  seven  pri- 
S  higiTschools  enrolling  2,249.  Last 
Imt  the  high  school  tuition  was  $100  per 
,parDlus  $25  for  textbook  rental  and  lab- 
oratory use.  In  addition,  the  parish  paid 
Se  high  school  $60  per  student,  making 
atotal  of  $185  per  pupil. 

This  September  the  raise  in  fees  in- 
clude $140  tuition  from  the  parent,  and 
a  $30  fee.  The  parish  contributes  $70 
oer  pupil,  $30  goes  to  the  school— total 
J200  per  pupil.  The  extra  $40  goes  into 
a  common  fund  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
debts  owing  by  some  schools,  and  to  build 
four  new  high  schools. 

Since  1950.  eight  new  high  schools 
were  built  and  four  enlarged  at  a  cost 
of  $15  million. 

The  financial  problem  of  Cincinnati 
concerns  both  the  elementary  and  the 
high  schools.  Perhaps  $170  per  pupil, 
plus  the  $30  fee  is  low  by  ordinary  stand- 
ards, yet  it  can  be  quite  a  financial  bur- 
den for  many  families. 

This  action  to  meet  a  specific  problem 
by  dropping  the  first  grade  certainly  will 
affect  the  numbers  of  the  pupils,  increas- 
ing in  attendance  the  public  schools. 
The  Increased  costs  are  at  the  taxpayers 
expense.  These  matters  so  carefully 
spelled  out  by  Carl  Ryan  in  the  Cathohc 
Digest  are  indicative  of  a  real  analysis 
of  the  economics  of  a  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem. 

Even  though  the  parochial  school  system 
haa  a  special  concern  for  religion — It  Is  Just 
as  deeply  concerned — 

In  the  words  of  Archbishop  Lawrence 
J.  Shehan,  of  Baltimore — 
with  other  aspects  of  truth  as  is  any  other 
educational  system.  The  object  of  educa- 
tion Is  truth,  the  whole  truth  In  which  reli- 
gious truth  occupies  a  preeminent  place  and 
exercises  an  Integrating  force.  To  exclude 
the  truth  about  man's  origin  and  destiny  is 
to  truncate  education. 

In  an  interesting  article  by  Bishop 
Robert  J.  Dwyer  in  the  Register,  he 
stated  that  on  May  8,  1852,  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  the  United  States  held  the 
first  plenary  council  of  the  American 
church  at  Benjamin  Latrobe's  Cathe- 
dral of  Our  Lady's  Assumption,  Balti- 
more, Md.  There  were  28  prelates  in  at- 
tendance, many  of  them  pioneers  in  the 
early  years  of  Catholic  emergence  in  the 
Colonies,  and  were  themselves  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  their  dioceses. 

The  splendor  of  this  religious  function 
edified  the  populace.  The  prelates, 
dressed  in  their  bluish  purple  choir  dress, 
moving  into  the  church  behind  the  apos- 
tolic delegate,  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick, 
fifth  archbishop  of  Baltimore  who  was 
the  celebrant,  with  solemnity  and  poise 
took  their  respective  places  near  the 
altar.  The  sermon  was  given  by  the  bril- 


liant orator.  Archbishop  John  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  a  master  of  spiritual  forensic 
fire. 

The  council  was  a  momentous  event  in 
the  history  of  the  church — it  was  called 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Pius  IX  to  chart 
plans  as  to  the  policy  of  operation  and 
the  formulation  of  rules  of  discipline. 
Other  synods  and  councils  had  been  held, 
beginning  with  Bishop  Carroll's  convoca- 
tion in  1791 — attended  by  a  few  priests 
and  a  scattering  of  Catholic  laymen — 
but  the  many  questions  confronting  the 
prelates  of  the  first  council  were  a  verita- 
ble challenge  to  the  future  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

Organized  bigotry  was  rampant 
throughout  the  land — nativists  and 
Know-Nothings  screamed  with  epithets 
of  division  against  Catholics — blaming 
their  frustrations,  both  economically  and 
politically  upon  the  church. 

The  Ursuline  Convent  in  Boston  was 
destroyed  in  flames  by  a  dnmken  mob, 
and  in  Philadelphia  rioters  desecrated 
Catholic  churches  and  homes.  These 
vicious  acts  must  be  met  by  far-reach- 
ing programs  that  would  give  moral 
strength  and  spiritual  courage  to  the 
laity.  Action  was  necessary  to  combat 
the  spread  of  bigotry.  The  philosophy 
of  the  period,  accentuating  the  doctrine 
of  materialism  and  rationalism,  had  al- 
ready wide  acceptance  throughout  the 
land.  The  clarion  call  of  success  assume 
a  puritan  ethos  that  it  was  the  reward 
of  thrift  and  application,  and  a  growing 
acceptance  of  secularism  as  the  only 
realistic  compromise  between  practical 
Christianity  and  progress.  Although  a 
Protestant  nation  in  majority,  America's 
acceptance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
relativism  as  the  only  liberal  solution  for 
the  human  dilemma. 

The  slavery  issue,  rising  to  explosive 
proportions  was  not  discussed — especially 
in  that  few  Catholics  owned  slaves,  and 
also  that  their  work  was  ecclesiastical — 
the  discipline  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and 
for  liturgical  observance  and  conformity, 
the  founding  of  seminaries,  encourage- 
ment of  priestly  vocations  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  growing  church. 

Among  the  great  prelates  of  the  coun- 
cil in  attendance  besides  Archbishop 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  were  Bishops 
Richard  Pius  Miles,  of  Nashville ;  Michael 
Portier.  of  Mobile;  Joseph  Sadac  Ale- 
many,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  bishops  in 
1852  was  CathoUc  education.  Argimients 
pro  and  con  on  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  parochial  school  system,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  public  secularist 
system  finally  were  resolved  in  a  favor- 
able decision. 

It  was  the  erudite  archbishop  of  St. 
Louis.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick.  brother  of 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan,  who  penned 
the  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  faith- 
ful at  the  council's  end. 

No  portion  of  our  charge — 

He  wrote — 
fills   us   with   greater   solicitude   than   that 
which  our  Divine  Master,  by  word  and  ex- 
ample, has  taught  us  to  regard  with  more 


than  ordinary  sentiments  of  affection — the 
younger  members  of  our  flock.  If  our  youth 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  religious  duties 
or  unpracticed  in  their  consoling  fulfillment; 
if.  instead  of  the  words  of  eternal  life,  which 
find  so  sweet  and  full  an  echo  in  the  heart 
of  innocence,  the  principles  of  error,  un- 
belief, or  Indifference  are  impaired  to  them, 
if  the  natural  repugnance,  even  in  the  hap- 
piest period  of  life,  to  bend  under  the  yoke 
of  discipline,  be  increased  by  the  example  of 
those  whose  relation  to  them  gives  them  in- 
fluence and  authority — what  are  we  to  expect 
but  the  disappointment  of  all  hopes  which 
cause  the  church  to  rejoice  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  her  children. 

Although  written  more  than  a  century 
ago.  these  principles  hold  true  today. 
The  letter  ended  with  a  charge  to  the 
Catholic  parents  to  build  and  support 
their  own  schools,  citing  the  encyclical 
of  Pope  Pius  IX  issued  November  21, 
1851,  in  which  the  disillusioned  pontiff 
called  for  a  massive  counterattack  on 
secularism  and  false  hberalism  of  the 
age.  by  and  through  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  Catholic  education. 

Thus,  the  bishops  considering  all  the 
facts  and  principles,  calmly  and  wisely 
set  the  policy  of  the  church  in  the  area 
of  education.  Their  intensive  study  of 
the  question  and  also  the  decision  of  the 
secularists  in  New  York  a  decade  before 
to  build  a  wall  of  separation  between 
religion  and  the  school  had  set  the  pol- 
icy for  education  for  the  entire  Nation. 

If  the  contemporary  critics  of  Catholic 
education  labeling  it  as  a  kind  of  clerical 
folly  would  study  the  consideration  of 
roots  and  values  by  the  old  council  fath- 
ers in  coming  to  their  momentous  deci- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  schools  to 
nurture  the  young  in  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  their  church — then  a  common 
ground  of  understanding  would  be 
reached — for  the  facts  have  not  changed 
in  any  essential  way,  nor  have  the  prin- 
ciples altered. 

The  educational  values  of  our  schools 
has  evoked  the  national  interest  for  the 
greater  public  benefit.  Today's  scholars 
are  yesteryear's  students  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  college  stu- 
dent's potential  in  education  is  deter- 
mined by  this  basic  training.  The 
strengthening  or  improvement  of  this 
earlier  schooling  will  contribute  to  the 
successful  acceleration  of  studies  in  their 
collegiate  careers. 

The  funds  required  for  schools  are 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  at  State, 
local,  private,  and  parochial  levels — each 
year  the  increase  in  students,  teachers, 
personnel,  classrooms,  and  so  forth,  calls 
for  greater  sums  to  be  expended.  The 
property  tax,  once  adequate,  is  in  even 
the  more  advanced  coirmiunities,  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs.  The  States 
have  shouldered  the  bmrden,  and  now 
provide  about  40  percent  of  the  financing 
of  public  education.  Many  States  lack 
the  means  of  financing  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  education,  and  all  States  suffer 
tax  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  the 
broad  base  of  the  Federal  systems  of 
revenue  available  at  the  Federal  level. 
The  competition  between  States  to  at- 
tract industry,  residents,  and  invest- 
ments is  keen.    Another  of  the  great 
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In  coa  ital  and  southern  areas 
sultan  effect  Is  undereducation  which 
Is  now  i  national  problem.  Every  Ameri- 
can ci  ;y  is  affected.  Thus,  there  is  a 
clear  :  eed  for  Federal  participation  in 
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problois  la  the  shifting  of  population—  

^y  the  granting  of  millions  of  Schools."  by  Bishop  Robert  J.  Dwyer,  is  privileges,   -nie  fact  that  other  nation,  ,2 

of  Federal  contracts  to  concerns  a  Provocative   and   challenging   article  ^n^TiS^ost  oTeU'il^SdemocSt/**^ 

The  re-  published  m  the  Register :  ^i^„  ^^^^  investigated  and  So5h"  '**• 


published  in  the  Register: 

Need  for  Pull  Answer  on  Schools: 

What  Mrs.  Ryan  Missed 

(By  Bishop  Robert  J.  Dwyer) 


falrer^ways  of  handling  this  Identical^^ 


lem,  has  not  so  far  made  any  slgnlflcant  to 


pact  upon  the  American  mind.    Whethw 
like  It  or  not,   there  exists  a  mt 
prejudice  In  this  country  against 


merry  monarch  "education  was  much  neg- 
lected." It  can  hardly  be  said  that  educa- 
tion is  neglected  today;  indeed,  the  criticism 
might  be  offered  that  it  is,  if  anything,  over- 
stressed,  and  that  a  great  many  young  people 
are  exposed  to  it  without  being  prepared  for 
It  or  interested  in  the  slightest  degree  in  its 
advertised  benefits.  But  such  a  suggestion 
is  rankest  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
believe,  with  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  that 
all  the  child  needs  is  the  spark  and  the  op- 
portunity. Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  this 
fundamental  of  the  American  creed. 

With   September   we   are   hard   upon    that 


Our  heart  goes  out  to  the  little  maid  of 

the  dllject  support  of  education  and  such      long  ago  who  was  heard  to  express  the  wish      picjuuiv^e  1"  mm  country  against  Includii 

partici  Jatlon  has  been  Federal  practice,      that  she  had  been  born  in  the  piping  times      ^^  °°'IP"°"^.^^^°°^^  'f  ^J'f  Program  of  pu? 

r^a   estion  now  is  how  to  participate      ot  King  Charles  II,   for  the  reason,  as  she      "^  financial  benefit.    And  it  is  not  app^^ 

rJw?  ^   !f  f?,«Hc^«?,lH  1^  rS-nvlHpH      No      understood   it,  that  in   the  England  of   the      that  the  recent  efforts  to  present  the^SeS 

and  what  fimds  Should  be  orovlaea.    No  •,    .......,_   — ? ^ the  private  and  parochial  schools  in  8^112 

light  has  made  a  discernible  imnressin?^ 
public  opinion.  ^        ™  * 

An  inevitable  result  Is  that  the  phyiku 
contrast  between  the  two  branches  of  tt« 
system  is  increasingly  marked.  This  cIm 
not  mean,  necessarily,  that  the  parochial  or 
church-related  schools  are  poor  or  m 
equipped;  it  means,  rather,  that  by  comnwi' 
son  with  the  public  school  edifices  theyuj 
less  glamorous,  less  endowed  with  educs- 
tional  luxuries,  less  lavish  with  those  at- 
tractive  and   expensive   features  which  the 

^^ ^  American  public  has  decreed  should  be  tn- 

TplVftlwftv«?"wit*ir"usl^such   at    season  when   whining   schoolboys,   equipped      corporated    into    the    school    fabric.     There 
±\,   la   ttiwttjra    wiun    uo     ou  f^    ^^   prescription    with    satchels    and    shining     are  private  and  religious  schools,  of  coune 

which  vie  with  the  best  the  tax  dollar  «n 

provide,  but  in  general  the  comparison  la  t 
trifle  depressing.  And  the  gap,  rather-thtn 
closing  up,  Is  steadily  widening  with  time. 

What  about  the  educational  comparison? 
Here,  obviously,  we  are  on  much  more  dlf- 
ficult  ground  for  judgment,  for  education 
partakes  of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  u  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  tax  dollar  to  buy. 
Buildings  and  equipment  can  be  compared; 
it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  compare  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  its  results.  Then 
are  good  teachers  and  bad  teachers  in  both 
branches  of  the  system:  there  are  the  dedi- 
cated and  the  indifferent,  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  those  who  know  how  to  fan  the 
spark  and  those  who  can  only  extinguish  h. 
If  the  public  school  can  pay  salaries  laige 
enough  to  attract  educational  ezcelleoot 
(though  not  enough  to  guarantee  it),  the 
religious  school  in  particular  can  depend  to 
a  very  large  extent  upon  the  self-sacriflce  of 
its  devotees  and  their  willingness  to  do  more 
for  the  cause  than  the  letter  of  the  contract 
calls  for.  This  is  a  hidden  asset,  not  to  be 
overlooked  In  the  comparison. 

It  Is  unquestionably  true,  however,  that 
over  the  long  pull  the  private  and  parochlil 
schools  must  labor  under  a  heavy  financial 
handicap.  Falling  a  change  In  American 
thinking  on  the  matter  of  tax  benefits  for  all 
children  and  students  alike,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  branch  of  the  system  they  ha|^ 
pen  to  be  enrolled  in  by  choice,  there  moit 
be  a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  value  d 
these  schools  if  they  are  to  enlarge  their 
scope  and  compete  more  effectively  on  the 
physical  and  scholastic  levels.  So  far  as  the 
support  provided  for  these  schools  is  eon- 
cerned.  It  Is  time  for  a  thorough-going  n- 
view,  the  country  over,  of  alms  and  meth- 
ods, of  goals  and  adaptations,  so  that  the 
total  system  will  not  fall  short  of  fair  com- 
petition. 

Thinking  for  the  moment  of  the  CathoBo 
school  complex  alone,  there  can  be  lltOi 
doubt  but  that  the  church  In  America  hai 
allowed  the  whole  question  of  school  n^^ 
port  to  drift  along  at  haphazard,  dependlnf 
upon  easily  available  resources  rather  tha> 
seeking  out  permanent  and  stable  reservoln 
for  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  problem  hM 
been  approached  piecemeal,  as  though  etdi 
diocese  were  a  separate  kingdom,  rather  thM 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  need.  B 
may  even  be  suggested  that  the  American 
Catholic  laity  has  not  yet  been  really  alerted 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  it,  itf 


and  w  lat  fimds  should  be  provided 
mattei  how  the  money  Is  collected  or 
how  i  is  distributed,  it  is  the  people 
who  pi  y  for  the  schools.  Every  taxpayer 
pays.  So  in  the  last  analysis,  the  public 
decide;  whether  the  support  of  the 
school  1  will  be  generous  or  niggardly 

As  t )  the  parochial  schools,  direct  aid 
Is  a  de  ad  issue.  Recent  decisions  of  the 
UJ3.  S  ipreme  Court  have  reiterated  the 
established  principle  of  the  separation 
of  chu  xh  and  state.  Yet  the  question  of 
religioji  in  education  has  not  been  solved 
at  all        .  . 

Bible  reading,  observance  of  religioVK 
holida;  ^s,  public  aid  for  parochial  schools. 
For  TOi  iny  of  our  citizens,  the  question  is 
far  frc  m  settled 

The  problems  of  the  public  schools  are 
manlfcld — so  much  so  that  it  is  labeled 
as  a  \ery  unsystematic  system,  that  Is 
compr  sed  of  a  tremendous  number  of 
studen  £,  teachers,  and  total  finances  to 
meet  i  s  responsibilities  and  purposes. 

The  sontrlbutions  made  by  Archbishop 
Sheha  i,  written  by  WUf  rid  Sheed,  of  the 
Saturc  ay  Evening  Post  explaining  the 
Sister  liortage  of  teachers,  the  abandon- 
ment i>f  the  parochial  schools  and  the 
public  and  parochial  school  compared — 
went  t  >  the  very  heart  of  these  questions. 
The  in  diligent  and  formidable  facts  can- 
not be  contra  verted.  We  are  apprecia- 
tive ol  their  efforts  in  marshaling  the 
data  aid  analyzing  the  factors  contrib- 
uting 1 3  the  parochial  school  dilemma: 

SlSTEB   SHORTAGS 

Sever  il  factors  have  brought  about  an  ap- 
parent decline  In  the  nimiber  of  teaching 
Sisters.  Within  the  past  few  years,  many 
commu  titles — all  the  larger  ones — have 
pledged  themselves  to  send  up  to  10  percent 
of  thet  active  Sisters  to  the  missions,  espe- 
cially o  South  America,  where  they  are 
needed  even  more  than  In  the  United  States. 

Purtl  ermore,  imtll  recently,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  yoimg  Sisters  to  teach  while  they 
were  p  irsulng  postgraduate  studies.  Now. 
howeve ',  it  has  everywhere  been  agreed  that 
this  WE  B  an  iinwlse  policy,  dictated  by  the 
pressur  >s  of  the  moment.  Communities  have 
wlthdrs  wn  many  Sisters  from  teaching  posts 
to  pern  It  them  to  become  full-time  students. 

Thesi  factors  have  caused  a  temporary 
Intemi  >tlon  of  the  regular  flow  of  teachers 
Into  da  Bsrooms.  When  this  period  of  special 
lligg  I  as  passed,  we  can  expect  a  resump- 
mMt  £e  normal  flow. 
lEean  itrhlle,  many  conuntmlties  are  enlarg- 
^jdiztac  titles;  for  they  have  no  doubt  about 
futib«  I  Towth.  With  good  programs  of  voca- 
tion i«<  rultment.  the  future  will  see  an  In- 
crease 1  n  the  number  of  teaching  Sisters.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  supply  will  meet  the 
demanc  In  the  foreseeable  future;  but  the 
plet\ire  la  not  nearly  so  dark  as  some  have 
painted  It. 

— Abchbisbop  Shzhan. 


morning  faces  (what  would  happen  to  a  boy 
with  an  afternoon  face'^),  creep  snail-like 
back  to  gymnasium  and  locker  room.  The 
vast  majority  will  wend  their  way  to  those 
elaborate  and  functional  structures  known  as 
the  public  schools,  which  the  American  tax 
system  has  provided  in  practically  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land.  It  Is  entirely  possible  for 
the  alert  child  to  obtain  there  a  magnificent 
education  through  the  paternal  solicitude  of 
the  government,  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  very 
best  that  money  can  buy,  and  if  we  are 
reminded,  sotto  voce,  that  there  are  some 
things  which  money  cannot  buy,  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  a  whole  has  pretty  well  made 
up  its  mind  to  make  shift  without  them. 

A  minority,  nevertheless,  numbering  some- 
thing over  6  million  students,  will  seek  out 
other  schools,  designated  as  private  or  paro- 
chial. These,  by  and  large.  Ire  much  less 
impressive  to  look  at  than  the  public  schools, 
since  they  are  provided  and  operated,  not  by 
the  omnipotence  of  the  tax  power,  but  by 
tuition  fees  and  freewill  offerings.  For  the 
most  part  these  schools  are  managed  under 
religious  auspices,  the  Catholic  Church  sup- 
porting by  far  the  greater  number.  And  these 
schools,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence 
and  their  legal  recognition,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  "American  educational  system" 
as  those  designated  as  public  schools. 

There  are.  it  is  well  known,  certain  ex- 
tremists in  America  who  would  seek  to  deny 
to  these  schools  the  legal  right  to  exist. 
Their  reasoning  is  that  education,  of  its  na- 
ture and  as  an  essential  function  of  society, 
should  belong  exclusively  to  the  all-powerful 
state,  and  that  any  Interference  with  the 
state  in  the  performance  of  this  function, 
according  to  the  will  of  its  legislators,  should 
be  declared  unlawful.  Most  Americans,  for- 
tunately, see  no  reason  to  go  so  far.  They 
balk  at  the  concept  of  the  state  as  actually 
omnipotent,  and  they  refuse  to  deny  legal 
recognition  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  are  largely  per- 
suaded that  education  is  best  handled  by  the 
benevolent  state  in  our  republican  demo- 
cracy and  that  It  is  somewhat  foolish  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  separate  school  sjratem 
either  for  conscientious  motives  or  for  the 
sheer  exercise  of  individual  educational 
liberty. 

Where  the  majority  American  opinion  is 
adamant  is  on  the  matter  of  extending  pub- 
lic tax  benefits  to  the  nonpublic  schools. 
This  viewpoint  has  hardened  over  the  years 
and  has  now  become  a  fixed  principle  in  the 
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*v-  nosslbllltles  of  solution  which  await 
*  *%  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
^^!Tauite  as  much  as  the  relative  poverty 
J^  catholic  body  as  a  recent  immigrant 
<*  *°*  vLs  not  account  for  the  faUure  of 
^^'bodj  to  provide  an  adequate  endow- 
*^t  for  its  schools. 

"rr  Mary  Perkins  Ryan  has  asked  whether 
JSoilc  schools  are  the  answer.     So  far  as 

M  ludge,  she  has  been  given  an  over- 
!l.imlDK  answer  in  the  aflirmative  by  the 
)Sic  parents  and  students  of  the  Na- 
rz  xhey  are  the  answer  to  the  Intellec- 
!S'  moral,  and  spiritual  needs  of  our  youth 
r»' secular  society.  They  provide  the  sea- 
"  Ij  jnd  reasoned  antidote  for  the  vlriis  of 
•rVrrogant  materialism.  But  really,  Mrs. 
inn.  missed  the  point.  Her  question 
2wuld  have  read,  "Has  Catholic  America  as 
Jrt  come  up  with  the  full  answer  for  her 
\a  BChools?"  Then  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  argue  about. 

NAnoNAL  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1964. 
1o:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Hovise 

of  Representatives, 
from:  John  M.  Lumley,  director,  Division  of 
Federal  Relations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  enclosed  re- 
port. "Btimates  of  School  Stetlstlcs,"  re- 
o^tly  published  by  our  research  division, 
both  interesting  and  informative. 

The  report  presents  statistical  predictions 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  the  school  year  1963-64  and  revised  es- 
timates for  the  school  year  1962-63.  In- 
duded  are  figures  on  administrative  organl- 
jatlon,  pupils,  professional  staff,  and  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  for  each  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  the 
States  have  been  grouped  according  to  geo- 
graphical area,  and  regional  subtotals  are 
Included  where  possible.  As  you  know,  this 
ii  an  annual  publication  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

If  you  desire  additional  copies,  we  shall 
tw  happy  to  furnish  them. 

The  preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that  5.653,000  students  have  enrolled  in 
the  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  1963-64.  The  department  of 
education  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  reports.^  continuing  de- 
celeration noticed  the  last  3  years  in  the 
grade  school  enrollment  which  formerly 
required  as  high  as  3  to  4  percent  expan- 
sion in  some  past  school  years.  High 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a 
marked  increase. 

Elementary  school  enrollment  indicate 
4,600,000  students  in  comparison  to  4,- 
546.360  last  year — high  schools  1,053,- 
000—1963-64;  compared  to  last  year,  1,- 
041,357  students. 

The  major  factors  in  the  slow  growth 
of  pupils  at  the  elementary  level  was  due 
to  grade  dropping — Cincinnati  eliminat- 
ed kindergarten  transferring  10,000  to 
the  public  schools;  also  a  continuing 
shortage  of  teachers — nvms — ^being  held 
in  college  to  complete  their  courses  for 
higher  college  degrees;  also,  new  regula- 
tions In  several  dioceses  reducing  the 
number  of  students  In  classes  and  thus 
reducing  the  financial  strain  facing  par- 
ishes from  recent  expansion  units  and 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of 
lay  teachers.  For  the  last  20  years  the 
enrollments  have  been  on  the  Increase — 


between  1962-63  secondary  schools  in- 
creased 3.2  percent,  and  elementary  1.4 
percent. 

In  9  years  between  1954-63,  elementary 
school  enrollment  increased  40.5  percent, 
but  secondary  enrollment  spurted  up 
68.9  percent. 

In  1963,  the  10,775  Catholic  elementary 
schools  were  staffed  by  115,468  teachers; 
the  secondary  schools  numbered  2,487 
with  a  faculty  of  51,065. 

These  figures  serve  to  prove  that  the 
parochial  system  is  contributihg  heavily 
to  the  burdensome  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding educational  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities to  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Its 
very  existence  relieves  the  nonpartici- 
pating  taxpayers  of  tremendous  sums  if 
these  students  were  forced  to  transfer 
to  the  public  school  system.  So  that 
this  small  talk  of  vociferous  critics  seek- 
ing the  abandonment  of  parochial 
schools  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  would 
necessitate,  in  certain  areas,  recourse  to 
certain  tuition  fees  for  attendance  to  the 
public  schools — especially  at  the  second- 
ary level.  The  expansion  of  school  fa- 
cilities, new  schools  and  increased  teach- 
ers and  personnel,  equipment,  labora- 
tories, and  so  forth,  would  create  a  tax 
crisis  in  the  billions. 

The  problem  of  the  parish  school  dis- 
cussed by  Father  C.  Albert  Koob  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Register,  Septem- 
ber 13,  is  informative  and  illuminating. 
And  further,  the  closing  of  the  small 
parish  school  results  in  a  financial  prob- 
lem for  the  local  community  and  the  con- 
tributing State. 

Small  Parish  School  Sato  Thing  of  Past — 
Drive  for  Excellence  Will  End  It 

Washington. — The  drive  for  academic  ex- 
cellence is  numbering  the  days  of  the  small 
parish  school,  an  official  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  (NCEA)  has 
predicted  here. 

On  the  eve  of  the  new  school  year,  Father 
C.  Albert  Koob,  O.  Praem.  associate  secretary 
of  the  NCEA's  secondary  school  department, 
said,  "You  cannot  today  run  a  good  high 
school  with  less  than  500  pupils. 

"Academically  and  economically  It  doesn't 
work."  he  maintained.  "Even  a  school  with 
300  pupils  complicates  things  enormously. 
You  cannot  offer  all  the  courses  you  should 
and  the  backbreaklng  cost  of  acquiring 
equipment  such  as  is  needed  for  good  labora- 
tories Is  not  worth  It  for  a  small  school." 

But  even  with  big,  new  schools,  he  noted, 
students  will  still  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
space. 

"It  Is  Imperative  we  Increase  our  academic 
challenge  for  students.  And,  we  must  accept 
the  truth  that  we  are  not  going  to  educate 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible  stu- 
dents," Father  Koob  said. 

As  a  result,  Father  Koob  predicts  greater 
cooperation  between  Catholic  high  schools 
and  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
(CCD)  and  Increased  shared-time  education 
between  Catholic  and  public  schools. 

Father  Koob  thinks  that  the  CCD  and 
Catholic  high  schools  will  coordinate  re- 
llgloiis  Instruction  programs,  using  the  same 
textbooks  and  perhaps  the  same  teachers. 

Shared- time  education  will  further  this  co- 
ordination, he  said.  Under  such  plans,  stu- 
dents can  split  their  school  days  between 
Catholic  and  public  schools. 

"Shared  time  Is  going  to  blossom.  I  am 
convinced  of  It.    There  will  be  more  and  more 


as  the  climate  changes  toward  acceptability 
of  high  schools.  I  think  the  day  will  come 
when  new  Catholic  high  schools  wUl  be  buUt 
In  close  proximity  to  the  public  schools," 
Father  Koob  observed. 

Touching  on  other  parochial  school  prob- 
lems, Father  Koob  predicted  Catholic  school 
tuition  will  go  higher.  "The  question  Is 
what  the  school  must  have  and  what  the 
traffic  wUl  bear." 

Admission  procedures  will  continue  to  be 
troublesome,  he  noted,  especially  where  high 
schools  already  are  unable  to  enroll  all  grad- 
uates of  Catholic  grade  schools. 

"Every  diocese  handles  this  problem  In  Its 
own  way,"  he  explained.  "The  challenge  is 
not  to  limit  enrollment  only  to  the  brightest 
youngsters.  To  avoid  this,  some  diocesan 
superintendents  have  divided  the  standard 
IQ  ratings  Into  divisions  and  accepted  a  set 
quota  for  each  division  from  applicants. 

"I'm  afraid  we  will  have  to  get  \ised  to  the 
idea  that  not  everyone  is  going  to  get  In  any- 
more," Father  Koob  observed. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by 
doubters  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
curbed  the  teaching  of  modem  science  at 
the  classroom  level  because  of  religious 
conflict  with  scientific  principle.  At  the 
college  level  the  colleges  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  law, 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  degrees 
in  the  sciences  belie  this  accusation — 
perhaps  at  the  secondary  school  level  the 
heavy  costs  of  laboratories  as  discussed 
by  Father  Koob  prevents  the  expansion 
of  science  teaching  at  the  lab  level.  Fed- 
eral aid  could  not  only  raise  the  standard 
of  instruction,  but  also  create  the  im- 
petus necessary  to  Increase  the  number 
of  scientists  so  much  needed,  but  also 
better  prepare  them  for  their  college 
specializations  in  this  field: 

[Article  appearing  In  the  Register,  Oct.  14, 

1962] 
Science  Redttcino  Ruts  WriH  Faith,  Pope 

SATS 

Vatican  City. — Science  Itself  Is  reducing 
the  apparent  conflicts  between  religion  and 
science,  declared  Pope  John  Xxm. 

"By  permitting  the  acquisition  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  riches  of 
creation,"  the  pontiff  added,  "progress  adds 
to  the  praise  that  the  human  creature  raises 
in  thanksgiving  to  his  Creator." 

These  remarks  came  as  the  Pope  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Pontlficial  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  Swedish  physiologist  Bengt  Erik 
Anderson  for  his  research  Into  how  the 
nervous  system  relays  such  Impulses  as 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fear  to  the  brain. 

The  Pope,  Ln  presenting  the  award,  said: 

"The  church  readily  encourages  the  world 
research  directed  toward  a  better  knowledge 
of  man  and  the  vuilverse  In  accordance  with 
the  mission  given  by  God  to  Adam  In  the 
first  pages  of  Genesis.  Thus  we  whole- 
heartedly congratulate  this  young  scientist 
whose  books  on  the  nerve  mechanism  of  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  body  temperature  have  be- 
come standard." 

"The  church  Is  closely  Interested  In  the 
problems  that  rightly  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  of  our  times."  the  Pope 
stressed  as  he  spoke  of  the  theme  of  the 
academy's  meeting — "The  Problem  of  Cosmic 
Radiation  In  Interplanetary  Space." 

"You  know."  he  added,  "how  we  shtu-e  the 
Joy  that  greets  with  emotion  the  resounding 
successes  of  present-day  technicians  and 
scientists  whose  achievements  permit  the 
harnessing  of  nat\ire  in  a  way  that  not  long 
age  seemed  to  defy  the  liveliest  Imagination." 
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HiQHLiOHTS:  1963-64  and  1962-6.3 
Staiiatics  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 


Basic  admli  Istrative  units: 
1  school  districts. 


Total 


Operal 
Nonoc 


tiig  school  districts 

onope  «ting  school  districts. 


Papil  enroll  nent: 
Total 


Elemen  ary 


Secondary 


I  dai  y 


I  dai  y 


Average 
Average 
Number  of 
lostructioni  I 
Classroom 
Total 


membership 

attendance 

iigh  school  graduates, 
staff 

t^hers: 


Elemen  ary  school. 
Seconds  ry  school.. . 


tet  chers. 


Men 
Women 
Average  amjual 


teachers 

salaries: 

Instructional  staff 

All  classroom  teachers 

school  teachers, 
school  teachers... 


Elemen  ary 


Secondiry 


Income: 

Total 


revenue  and  nonrevenue  receipts ,$23,058,612,000  ir21,700,  O50. 000  i  +$1, 3.58,  5t).',  000  I      +6.3 


Revenn )  receipts  by  source: 


Tot  a 
Fedsral 

StalB 


Locil,  intermediate,  and  other. 
Nonrevenue  receipts 


Ezpendituri 
Total 


expenditures. 


Current 

ary 
Currenl 


di  y 


educa  :ion 


schoo 
Capital 
Interest 


Current 

day 
Current  ex 

day  schoc  i 


I  Indudee 


Stj  ,tes. 


Each 
cation, 
fleer,   wh 
public 
Many 
numbers 
termedia^ 
between 
These 
schools 
and 

latory  am  I 
school 
unit   for 
secondar ' 
school 
district 


li 


1U.S. 
the 
Governmental 
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October  2 


1963-64 


1962-C3 


Change 


.\mount  Percent 


31,319 


32,820 


-1.501 


-4.6 


slon  estimates  (NEA  Research  Division  eati 
mates  are  starred) :  * 

Basic  adminit- 

1953-54 --"""'ST'l 

1955-56 ■     64'ftM 

1956-57 :  ,63'^ 

1957-58 47;gJ 

•43.607 
*0.630 


27,517 
3,802 


school, 
school... 


41. 757, 666 


26,814,754 
14,907,911 


39.  752, 600 

37,247,112 

1, 947. 318 

1,718,802 

1, 574. 818 


28.  730 
4,090 


-1.211 
-288 


40,  390.  049 


+  1.367,616 


+3.4 


26, 162. 345 
14,194,066 


38,  600.  (JOO 

3«,  ni.5.  853 

1.  732.  243 

1,651,230 

1,512.653 


+652, 409 
+713,245 


+  1,152.600 
+  1.231.259 

+215,075 
+07,  572 

+62,  165 


925, 027 
649,  791 


479,  761 
1, 095, 057 

$6,164 
$5,963 
$5,797 
$6. 214 


893.  tiSO 
618.  997 


+31,  .371 
+30,794 


+2.5 
+5.0 


+3.  U 

+.3.4 

+  12.4 

+4.1 

+4.1 


455,  831 
,  056,  822 

$5,  921 

$.5,  732 
$.5,560 
$.5,980 


+■2.3.930 
+38,  235 

+$243 
+r231 

+  $237 
-)-$234 


+3.5 

+5.0 

+  5.2 
+3.6 

+4.1 
+4.0 
+4.3 
+3.9 


expenditures  for  elementary  and  second- 
schools - 

expenditures  for  other  programs  (com- 
munity  services,    community   colleges,    adult 
etc.)  when  operated  by  the  local 

districts - 

outlay -- 

on  school  debt- 


20, 153, 344. 000 
708. 996,  000 

8.070,419,000 
11,373,9-29,000 

2.905,268.000 


18,769,388,000 
681,964.tX)0 

7.  379.  522,  UK) 
10,  707,  902.  0<X) 

2, 930, 662,  000 


'     +1.383,9.5»> 

OlX) 

i            -f--'7, 032 

000 

-f-tjyti.  ^ST 

INXI 

+  66ti.  0:7 

iHIO 

-   2.5,394 

000 

$21. 201, 199, 000  1$19,  735, 070,  000      +$1, 46t;,  12«,  000 


16,806,948,000 


413, 679, 000 

3,211,735,000 

678, 837. 000 


15,606,3-28,000  ,     +1.  290,  r)2n,  000 


371,371.000 

3, 130.  (597, 000 

626.  674.  000 


+42, 308, 000 
+81,038,000 
+.52,  163,  000 


ex]  lenditures 


for  elementary  and  secondary 

schools  per  pupil  in  ADM 

lenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
per  pupU  in  ADA — 


+21 

+22 


+7  4 
+4.0 
+9.4 
+6.2 
-0.9 


+  7.4 
+8.3 


+  U.4 
+-2.6 
+8.3 


+5.2 

+.5.1 


33,038  unclassified  enrollees  In  1962-63  and  35,000  in  1963-64. 


GXNKKAI.    ADMINISTRATION 


Si  ate 


has  a  State  department  of  edu- 
hfeaded  by  a  chief  State  school  of- 
ch    exercises    general   control    over 
el  ementary    and    secondary    schools, 
partlctilarly  those   with  large 
of  small  school  districts,  have  in- 
administrative    units    operating 
the    State    and    the    local    level. 
idtermediate    units    do    not    operate 
1  lut    render    consultative,    advisory, 
statttlcal   services,   and  perform   regu- 
inspectlonal  functions.     The  local 
dttrict   Is    the    basic    administrative 
the   operation    of   elementary   and 
schools    or    for    contracting    for 
The  governing  body  of  the 
the  school  board.     The  chief  ad- 
officer  Is  the  superintendent  of 


se  'Vices. 


mlnlstratjve 
schools. 

Basic  administration  units 
In  org!  inlzatlon,  size,  and  characteristics 
local  schc  ol  districts  vary  greatly  throughout 
the  Unit!  d  States.  They  may  be  an  inde- 
pendent I  ovemmental  unit  or  an  agency  of  a 
State,  C(  unty,  or  local  government.  All 
school  dl  itricts  In  29  States  are  independent 
govemm<  ntal  units;  In  4  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  C  3lumbla  aU  districts  are  dependent. 
In  the  re:  nalning  States  there  are  school  dis- 
tricts of  both  types.^    Better  than  four  out 


of  every  five  school  districts  are  not  coter- 
minous with  other  local  governmental  units.* 

A  school  district  may  operate  a  school  sys- 
tem for  all  or  for  some  of  its  children  or  may 
pay  other  school  districts  for  these  services. 
In  complexity  of  operation,  these  basic  local 
units  range  from  one-teacher  rural  systems 
to  large  metropolitan  systems  serving  thou- 
sands. 

Data  compiled  from  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Information  indicate  tiie  wide  range  in  the 
size  of  school  systems.  For  the  1961-62 
school  year,  36.2  percent  of  operating  public 
school  systems  had  an  enrollment  of  fewer 
than  50  pupils,  whereas  3.4  percent  had  en- 
rollments of  6,000  or  more. 

The  number  of  b.isic  administrative  units 
reported  in  1931-32  w.is  127.422.  Primarily 
as  a  result  of  reorganization  laws,  which 
have  facilitated  the  consolidation  and  an- 
nexation of  school  districts,  the  number  of 
such  units  has  declined  steadily.  The  1963- 
64  total  ot  31.319  represents  a  75.4-percent 
decrease  from  the  1931-32  figure;  a  50.3- 
percent  decrease  in  the  10-year  period  since 
1953-54;  and  a  4.6-percent  decrease  in  the 
last  year. 

The  trend  over  the  past  10  years  In  the 
total  number  of  basic  administrative  units 
in  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
shown  below  by  combining  figures  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  with  NEA  Research  Dlvl- 


E  epartment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 

Censiiis,  "Censvis  of  Government,   1962: 

Organization,"   vol.   I,  Wash- 


ington.   D.C. 
1963,  p.  4. 
'Ibid.,  p.  9. 


Government    Printing    Office, 


1958-59. 
1959-60. 

1960-61 .37  4~ 

1961-62 ::  X  35;  ^ 

1962-63 .33;^ 

81.819 


1963-64 • 

Preliminary  figure  of  USOE. 


INSTRUCTIONAL    STAIT    MEMBERS 

The  instructional  staff  comprises  class- 
room teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  libra- 
rians, guidance  and  psychological  personnel, 
and  related  instructional  workers.  In  these 
estimates  the  figures  for  the  total  Instruc- 
tional staff  are  closer  to  the  actual  flgurw 
than  are  the  figures  for  the  components  of 
the  staff.  Over  the  years,  the  Increased  ac- 
curacy of  State  reporting  has  accounted  for 
part  of  the  shift  among  components  of  the 
staff.  Another  factor  in  the  shift  between 
classroom  teachers  and  principals  has  been 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  position  of 
teaching  principal.  The  teaching  principal, 
who  was  formerly  classified  as  a  classroom 
teacher,  has  become  a  nonteachlng  principal 
because  of  the  consolidation  of  small  dis- 
tricts or  the  growth  of  enrollments  In  dis- 
tricts. 

Total  instructional  staff 

The  total  Instructional  staff  in  1963-64  1b 
estimated  at  1,718,832.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
4.1  percent  over  the  revised  estimate  of 
1,651.230  staff  members  in  1962-63.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  NEA  Research  Division  of  the 
numbers  of  classroom  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  other  Instructional  staff  are 
shown  below  for  each  of  the  past  2  years: 


Instructional  staff 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Klementiiry     school     cla.ssroom 
teachors 

893, 6,56 
618,997 

925,027 
649,791 

S«'Condiiry      school      cla.'^rooni 
teachers  ...           

Total  classroom  teachers... 

Principals  and  supervisors 

Other  instructional  staff 

1,512,653 
87,837 
60. 740 

1,574,818 
91,056 
.52  Vi 

TotalstafI 

1,651.230     1.718,832 

Since  1953-54  the  Instructional  staff  has 
Increased  56.5  percent,  an  average  gain  of  4.8 
percent  a  year.  The  trend  in  the  total  In- 
structional staff  since  1953-54  is  shown  be- 
low as  a  combination  of  the  figures  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  NEA  Research 
Division  estimates  (NEA  Research  Division 
estimates  are  starred)  : 


Instructional 
staff 

Percent  gain 

School  year 

Over 
1953-54 

Over 

previous 

year 

19.5.3-54                

1,1198,320 
•1,1.50,755 

1,213,4.59 
•1.271.191 

1,333.332 
•1.3W,913 

1,464,031 
•1,.5-.'1.966 
1  1.5h6,700 
•1,651,230 
•1,718,832 

4.S' 
10  5 
15.7 
21.4 
-27.  0 
33.3 
38.6 
44.5 
50.3 
56.5 

ly.54-55        

4.8 

19.5.5- .56 

I9.56-.57        

5.4 
4.8 

19.57-58          ..    

4.9 

19.58-59                  -   .-- 

4.6 

19.59-60 

5.0 

19»)0-61    .    .- - 

4.0 

1961-62       -. 

4  3 

1962-63 

19t)3-64       

4.1 
4.1 

'  I'rcliminary  figure  of  U.3.  Office  of  Education. 
Column  11  of  tables  2  and  3  (not  printed 
In  the  Record)  gives  the  percent  that  average 
daily  attendance  is  of  average  dally  member- 
ship for  1962-63  and  for  1963-64.    The  differ- 
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100  percent  and  the  percents 


^^^m^^this    column    is    the    percent    of 
J^e  daily   absence. 

High  school  graduates 
*n  estimated  1,947,318  high  school  pupils 
-ineraduate  in  1963-64.    This  Is  an  increase 
TifTpercent  over  the  1.732,243  estimated 


,«,  iofl2-«3  and  an  increase  of  72.5  percent 
over  the  number  graduated  In  1953-54^    ■^*- 


refiects    both    an 


This 
Increased 


iinward  trend 
number  of  births  and  a  higher  retention  rate 
nf  DUPUs.  The  figures  below  show  the  10- 
rtar  uend  by  combining  the  figures  of  the 
ns  Office  of  Education  and  the  NEA  Re- 
gearch  Division  estimates  (starred) : 

Number  of  high 
school  graduates 

1953-64 !•  129.  000 

SSlJe 1.252.000 

Ks 1.  332.  000 

SiMO !•  627.  000 

561I2 ^1.678.000 

Si-63 •!.  732.  243 

lS3-«4 •1,947,318 

I  Preliminary  figure  of  USOE. 

Since  1953-54  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
total  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  a  72.5-percent  Increase  in 
graduates  as  compared  with  a  44.4-percent 
increase  in  total  enrollment.  For  every  1,000 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  all  grades 
(K-12)  in  1953-54,  39  were  graduated;  In 
1963-64,  47  out  of  every  1,000  will  be  gradu- 
ated. 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

School  year 

school 

school 

classroom 

classroom 

chissroom 

teachers 

teacher 

teachers 

1953-54 

657,520 

374.  618 

1, 032, 138 

1954-55 

•690, 987 

•389, 342 

•1,080. 3-29 

1955-56 

72-2. 890 

410.  -203 

1,133,093 

1956-57 

•750,  702 

•440,163 

•1,190,865 

1957-58 

778,3-24 

469,  525 

1, 237, 849 

1958-59 

•808,475 

•484.  248 

•1,29-2,723 

1959-60 

833.772 

521,  186 

1,354,958 

1960-61 

•848,853 

•5.54,  483 

•1,  403, 336 

1961-62 

•872, 800 

•583,  700 

1  1,  456,  5(X) 

1962-63 

•893. 656 

•018,997 

•1,51-2,653 

1963-64 

•925, 027 

•649, 791 

•1,574,818 

1  Preliminary  figure  of  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  elementary-school  classroom  teachers 
totaled  925,027  in  1963-64,  a  gain  of  3.5  per- 
cent over  the  revised  estimate  of  893,656  for 
1962-63.  The  elementary-school  classroom 
teaching  staff  has  increased  40.7  percent 
since  1953-54. 

By  1963-64  the  secondary-school  classroom 
teachers  numbered  an  estimated  649,791,  a 
gain  of  5  percent  over  the  revised  estimate 
of  618,997  for  1962-63.  Over  the  years  since 
1953-54  the  number  of  secondary -school 
teachers  has  Increased  73.5  percent. 

For  1963-64  the  total  number  of  classroom 
teachers  Is  estimated  at  1,574,818.  a  gain  of  4.1 
percent  over  the  revised  estimate  of  1,512,653 
for  1962-63.  Since  1953-54  the  total  class- 
room teaching  staff  has  increased  52.6  per- 
cent. 

The  figures  below  show  the  percent  of 
change  in  the  number  of  classroom  teachers 
since  1953-54  and  changes  year  by  year. 


[In  percent] 


School  year 

Increase  in  number  ot  classroom  teachers 
over  1953-M 

Increase  in  number  of  clas.sroom  teachers 
over  previous  year 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary           Total 

1954-5.5 - 

1955-56          - - . 

5.1 
9.9 
14.2 
18.4 
23.0 
26.8 
29.1 
32.7 
35.9 
40.7 

3.9 
9.5 
17.5 
22.7 
29.3 
39.1 
48.0 
.55.  8 
65.2 
73.5 

4.7 
9.8 
15.4 
19.9 
2.5.2 
31  3 
36.0 
41.1 
46  6 
52.6 

5.1 
4.6 
3.8 
3.7 
3  9 
3.1 
1.8 
2.8 
2.4 
3.5 

3.9 
.5.4 
7.3 
4.4 
.5.4 
7.6 
6.4 
5.3 
6.0 
5.0 

4.7 
4.9 

1956-57               

5.1 

iii7-K     

3.9 

1958-59                  

4  4 

19.19-60       

4.8 

1960-61        -   

3.6 

1961-fi2 

3.8 

1962-63 

3  9 

1963-64        

4.1 

Teachers  salaries 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  average  salary 
of  the  instructional  staff  In  1962-63  was 
♦5,921.  The  estimate  for  1963-64  is  $6,164. 
The  gain  of  $243  represents  an  Increase  of 
4.1  percent. 

These  average  salary  figures  are  for  the 
entire  Instructional  staff — classroom  teach- 
ers, principals,  supervisors  and  other  Instruc- 
tional personnel.  In  the  computation  of  the 
national  average,  each  State  average  Is 
weighted  by  the  number  of  Instructional 
staff  members  in  the  State. 

The  trend  In  average  salaries  Is  shown 
below  as  a  combination  of  figures  of  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education  and  estimates  of 
the  NEA  Research  Division  (NEA  Research 
Division  estimates  are  starred)  : 


Salaries    of    the    instructional    staff    have 
gained  every  year  in  the  past  10  years,  at  an 


average  annual  rate  of  4.9  percent.  The  aver- 
age salary  per  member  of  the  Infltructlonal 
staff  in  1963-64  Is  estimated  at  $6,164,  an  In- 
crease of  $2,339,  or  61.2  percent  over  the 
average  salary  of  $3,825  in  1953-54.  However. 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(1957-59  =  100),  the  average  salary  of  In- 
structional staff  members  was  $4,078  In  1953- 
54  and  had  advanced  to  $5,756  in  1963-64. 
Insofar  as  the  Consvuner  Price  Index  Is  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  instructional  staff  membera 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  real  gain 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  average  salaries 
amounted  to  41.1  percent  In  the  10  years  since 
1953-54. 

For  1962-63  the  estimated  average  salary 
of  classroom  teachers  was  revised  to  $6,732, 
or  97  percent  of  the  average  salary  of  the 
total  instructional  staff.  The  revised  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  elementary-school 
teachers  in  1962-63  was  $5,560;  and  of  sec- 
ondary-school teachers,  $5,980. 

For  1963-64  the  average  salary  of  class- 
room teachers  is  estimated  at  $5,963,  or  97 
percent  of  the  figure  for  the  entire  instruc- 
tional staff.  This  Is  a  gain  of  4  percent  over 
the  figure  for  1962-63.  The  estimated  aver- 
age salary  of  elementary-school  teachers  In 
1963-64  Is  $5,797;  and  of  secondary -school 
teachers,  $6,214. 

The  average  salaries  of  elementary-school 
teachers  are  lower  than  those  of  secondary- 
school  teachers;  however,  over  the  past  years 
the  difference  appears  to  be  growing  smaller. 
In  1953-54  the  average  annual  salary  of  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  was  86.5  percent  of 
the  corresponding  flgiu-e  for  secondary -school 
teachers.  By  1963-64  the  average  salary  of 
elementary-school  teachers  increased  to  985 
percent  of  the  salary  estimated  for  second- 
ary-school teachers.  The  decrease  In  the 
difference  may  be  the  result  of  several  fac- 
tors: (a)  Increased  preparation  of  elemen- 
tary-school teachers,  (b)  more  acute  shortage 
of  elementary-school  teachers  In  the  past 
10  years,  (c)  longer  periods  of  service,  and 
(d)  Improved  status  In  the  position  of  ele- 
mentary-school teachers. 

Table  6  (not  printed  In  the  Recoed)  col- 
umns 6  through  12,  and  table  7  (not  printed 
In  the  Record)  ,  columns  8  through  14,  show 
by  State  the  percent  distribution  of  class- 
room teachers  by  salaries  paid.  The  trend 
In  this  distribution  for  the  United  States 
Is  shown  below : 


School  year 


Percent  of  classroom  teachers  pald- 


Relovr 
$3,500 


1953-54 

1954-55 

19.55-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

195S-.59  .... 

19,59-60 

1960-61 

1961-62  .--. 
1962-63  ... 
1963-64 


55.8 

48.5 

42.6 

35.0 

25.6 

17.0 

12.8 

9.2 

5.7 

4.3 

2  8 


$3,500  to 
$4,499 


26.6 
29.2 
31.4 
33.0 
33.5 
31.7 
29.7 
26.0 
20.9 
17.7 
14.5 


$4,.')00  to 
$5,499 


$5,500  to 
$6,499 


1  17  6 

'  22.3 

126.0 

132.0 

«40.9 

26.7 

28.2 

27.2 

28.9 

28.0 

27.5 


1.5.7 
17.4 
19.3 
22.6 
23.4 
25.4 


$6,.500  to 
$7,499 


'8.9 
•11.9 
10.9 
12  9 
14.5 
15.8 


$7,.500  to 
$8,499 


•7.4 

•9.0 

8.1 

9.1 


$8,500  or 
more 


4.0 
4.9 


Average 
annual 
salary  of 
instruc- 
tional staff 

Percent  of  increase 

Year 

Over 
1953-54 

Over  pre- 
vious year 

1953-64 

19.54-55 

$3, 825 
•3,950 

4,156 
•4,350 

4,702 
•4, 9.39 

6,174 
•5,  449 
1  5,  710 
•5,921 
•6,164 

'3.3 

8.7 
13.7 
22.9 
29.1 
35.3 
42.5 
49.3 
54.8 
61.2 

-- 

3.3 

195.V-56 
1956-57.... 
1957-58.     . 

6.2 
4.7 
8.1 

1958-59.... 

5.0 

1959-60 

4.8 

1960-61 

6.3 

1961-62 

4.8 

1962-63 

1963-64.... 

3.7 
4.1 

'  Preliminary  figure  of  USOE. 
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1  $4, .500  or  more:  detailed  breakdown  not  available. 
'  $11,500  or  more;  detailed  breakdow-n  not  availatile. 
•  $7,500  or  more;  detailed  breakdown  not  available. 

In  1953-54,  about  56  percent  of  all  class- 
room teachers  were  paid  less  than  $3,500.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1963-64  fewer  than  3 
percent  will  be  paid  less  than  $3,500.  In 
1953-54  about  1  classroom  teacher  in  6  was 
paid  $4,500  or  more;  in  1963-64  about  5 
classroom  teachers  In  6  will  be  paid  $4,6(k) 
or  more. 

Differences  among  the  States  In  teachers' 
salaries  are  great.  Estimated  average  annual 
salaries  paid  instructional  staff  by  State  In 
1963-64  vary  from  a  low  of  $3,975  to  a  high 
of  $7,800  (excluding  Alaska) .     Salaries  of  In- 


structional staff  for 
trlbuted  as  follows: 


the  50  States  are  dls- 


Estlmated  average  annual  salary 
of  instructional  staff,  1963-64: 
Below   $4,000 


Number 

of 

States 

1 


$4,000  to  $4,499 2 

$4,500  to   $4,999 —  7 

$5,000  to  $5,499 H 

$5,500  to  $6,999 8 

$6,000  to  $6.499 13 

$6,500  to  $6,999 7 

$7,000  to   $7,499 2 


I 


m 

4 


C 
5 


2 
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In 
the 
the 
salary 
ratio 
average 
withstanding 
latlonah  p 
about  $] 


Sta  e 
a 
b€  bween 


This  sfrles 
able  for 
capital 
schoolB, 
approprlktlons 
eral,  Sts)te 
receipts 

and 
school 
tlon. 
For 
at  920, 
over  the 
for 

school 
of  156^ 
of  10.0 
shown 
reported 
the  NEA 
Division 


School  7  lar 


1963-M... 
186*-65... 
1955-66... 
1956-67... 
1957-68... 
1958-59... 
1990-flO... 
19eO-«l-.. 
1961-62... 
1962-63... 
1963-64... 


« Prellmliary 

The  fo 
revenue 
local 
1963-64 
cation 
Research 


195»-64.. 
1954-66.. 
1955-M.. 
1966-67.. 
1967-68.. 
1958-69.. 
1959-60.. 

i9eo-«i.. 

1961-62.. 

1962-63 

1963-64.... 
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Number 
Bstlmatid  average  annual  salary  of      ,  of 
Inst  iictlonal  staff,  1963-64 — Con.    States 

$7,600  to  97,999 1 

♦8.000   to  $6,499 1 

1-64.  the  salary  In  the  State  with 

hlg4est  average  Is  about  twice  that  In 

with   the   lowest  average   annual 

Instructional  staff.     In  1953-54  the 

the  highest   and   the   lowest 

State  salaries  was  about  2.5.     Not- 

thls  decrease  In  percentage  re- 

the  dollar  gap  has   widened  by 

000  over  this  10-year  period. 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

The  1  otal  revenue  and  nonrevenue  re- 
ceipts ol  public  schools  are  estimated  at  $23.- 
068.612,0)0  for  1963-64.  This  Lb  an  Increase 
of  63  pe:  cent  over  the  revised  estimated  total 
receipts  of  $21,700,050,000  In  1962-63.  The 
total  ei  pendltiires.  Including  cvirrent  ex- 
pense, o  pltal  outlay,  and  Interest.  Increased 
from  $1  1,735,070.000  In  1962-63  to  an  esti- 
mated $1,201,199,000  In  1963-64,  an  Increase 
of  7.4  percent. 

Reventie  receipts 
Includes  revenue  receipts  avall- 
ezpendltures  for  current  expenses, 
outlay,  and  debt  service  for  public 
Included  as  revenue  receipts  are  all 
from  general  funds  of  Fed- 
county,  and  local  governments. 
from   taxes  levied  for  school  pur- 
from  permanent  school  funds, 
Income    from    leases    of 
Interest  on  bank  deposits,  tul- 
etc. 

,  revenue  receipts  are  estimated 

,344.000.  an  increase  of  7.4  percent 

revised  estimate  of  $18,769,388,000 

From  1953-54  through  1963-64, 

Avenue   receipts    Increased   a   total 

percent  at  an  average  anniial  rate 

]  lercent  for  the  decade.     Below  are 

revenue  receipts  since  1953-54  as 

by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 

Research  Division   (NEA  Research 

estimates  are  starred) : 


!□  :ome 
en(  owments, 

U  nds, 
gifiB, 

1912-63, 

IS  3 


1962-63 


tJie 


Revenue  receipts 


Amount 
(thousands) 


$7, 866, 852 

•8, 467, 128 

9,686,677 

•10,  431, 700 

12,181,513 
•12,  423. 756 

14,  746, 618 
•15,320.340 
>  17, 500, 120 
•18, 769. 388 
•20,153,344 


Percent 

Increase 

over  1953- 

54 


7.6 

23.1 

32.6 

54.8 

57.9 

87.5 

94.7 

122.5 

138.6 

156.2 


Percent 
increase 
over  pre- 
vious year 


7.6 
14.4 

7.7 
16.8 

2.0 
1&7 

3.9 
14.2 

7.3 

7.4 


figure  of  U30E. 

lowing  figures  show  the  percents  of 

receipts  from   Federal.   State,   and 

for  the  years  1953-54  through 

reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 

the  NEA  Research  Division  (NEA 

Division  estimates  are  starred)  : 


sources 


aid 


Scho  il  year 


Percent  of  school  revenue 
derived  from— 


Federal 
sources 


4.5 
•2.5 

4.6 
•3.7 

4.0 
•3.6 

4.4 
•3.8 
'4.3 
•3.6 
•3.5 


State 
sources 


37.4 
•37.3 

39.5 
•39.8 

39.4 
•39.5 

39.1 
•39.8 
'39.0 
•39.3 
•40.1 


Local 

sources 


58.1 
•60.2 

55.  9 
•56.5 

56.6 
•56.9 

56.5 
•56.4 
'  56.7 
•57.1 
•56.4 


«  PreUmh  ary  figure  of  USOE. 


For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
distribution  of  school  revenue  by  source  has 
remained  fairly  constant  since  1955-56; 
about  4  percent  from  Federal,  40  percent 
from  State,  and  56  percent  from  local  and 
other  sources.  In  1963-64  the  greater  por- 
tion of  school  revenue  was  derived  from  local 
sources  In  31  States;  from  State  sources,  in 
19  States.  State-by-State  figures  are  given  in 
tables  8  and  9  (not  printed  In  the  Record), 
columns  6  tlirough  8,  for  the  years  1962-63 
and  1963-64. 

The  following  figures  give  a  regional  break- 
down of  the  percent  of  sciiool  revenue  by 
source  for  1963-64: 


I 
Region ' 


Percent  of  school  revenue 
derived  from^ 


Feder:il 

siHirct's 


State 
sources 


New  England 

Mideast 

Southeast 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

Southwest 

Roclvy  Mountain 

Far  West 

Total.  50  States 
and  District  of 
Columbia  ' 


4.0 

27.  y 

2.5 

39.7 

4.9 

59.1 

2.7 

29.6 

3.0 

25.9 

4.8 

49.2 

4.4 

33.2 

3.6 

42.1 

Local 
sources 


68.1 
57.8 
36.0 
67.7 
71.1 
46.0 
62.  4 
54.3 


3.5 


40.1 


56.4 


'  See  footnote  '  to  text  table. 

Nonrevenue  receipts 
Nonrevenue  receipts  Include  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  loans,  sales  of  bonds,  sales  of 
property  purchased  from  capital  funds,  and 
Insurance  adjustments.  The  nonrevenue  re- 
ceipts for  1963-64  were  $2,905,268,000,  down 
0.9  percent  from  the  estimate  of  $2,930,662,000 
for  1962-63.  From  1953-54  to  1963-64,  non- 
revenue  receipts  increased  59.3  percent.  The 
trend  in  nonrevenue  receipts  is  shown  in  a 
combination  of  figures  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  NEA  Research  Divi- 
sion (NEA  Research  Division  estimates  are 
starred) : 

Nonrevenue  receipts 
School  year:  {in  thousands) 

1953-54 $1.  824,  004 

1955-56 2,356.  189 

1957-58 2,  514,  678 

1959-60 2,  615,  707 

1960-61 '2,  791,  361 

1961-62_. »  2,  717.  658 

1962-63 •2.  930.  662 

1963-64 •2.905,268 

1  Preliminary  figure  of  USOE. 

Total  expenditures 

The  total  amount  to  be  spent  during  1963- 
64  for  current  expense,  capital  outlay,  and 
Interest  on  school  debt  is  estimated  at  $21,- 
201,199,000.  This  represents  a  7.4-percent  in- 
crease over  the  total  expenditures  of  $19,- 
735,070,000  In  1962-63. 

The  total  expenditures  over  the  past  10 
years,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  the  NEA  Research  Division,  are 
as  follows  (NEA  Research  Division  estimates 
are  starred) : 


I 

School  year 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


Total  e.tpenilitures 


Percent 
Increi'.se 

over 
1953-54 


Percent 
incre:iso 

over 
previous 

year 


1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 - 

1956-57 - 

19.57-58 

19.5S-59 

1959-60.... 

1960-61 

1961-62. 

1962-63 

1963-64.... 


$9.  092,  449 

•9,  S24,  499 

10.  955.  047 

•11.994,992 

13.  .=.69,  163 

•U.  2,>?.'j:i9 

15,  r,i:j,  2,i.5 

•16,  sOT.fW 

I  IS,  169,(1.17 

•19,73.5,(170 

•21,201,  IW 


ai 

20.  ."> 
31.9 
49.2 
56  S 
71  7 
S4.  9 
99.  S 
117,0 
13.3.  2 


8.1 
11.5 
9.5 
13.1 
5.0 
9.5 
7.7 
8.1 
8.6 
7.4 


'  Preliminary  figure  of  l'S(JE. 


October  2 

Current  expenditures  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  day  schoolT^^^ 

Cuirent  expenditure  of  elementarv  M.y^ 
secondary  day  schools  Includes  WoiSS 
paid  for  general  control.  Instructional  .iz" 
Ice,  operauon.  maintenance,  and  basic  i^i" 
Current  expenditure  comprises  all  <m«~r 
mental  contributions  to  the  retirement  iwh' 
and  expenditure  for  school  services  incl^ 
Ing  attendance,  health  services,  tra'nsDorS^ 
tlon.  food  services,  and  others.  This  fl»ml 
does  not  Include  payments  for  caDitalS^T 
lay  and  Interest  on  school  debt  or  e^ 
when  otherwise  noted,  amounts  siient^ 
community  colleges,  adult  education  suiT 
mer  school,  and  community  services.    ' 

The  estimated  current  expenditure  in 
creased  from  $15,606,328,000  In  1962-«iT 
$16,896,948,000  in  1963-64.  The  foUowlnS 
flgiires  show  the  increases  in  current  expendl 
ture  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu»l 
tlon  and  the  NEA  Research  Division  (NKa 
Research  Division  estimates  are  starred)  ■ 


Sciiool  year 


1953-54  1. 
1954-55.. 
1955-561. 
1956-57. . 
19.57-581. 
1058-59. . 
1959-60  1. 
1960-61.. 
1961-62  1. 
1962-63.. 
1963-64... 


Current   expenditures  for  pabu, 
elementarj-  and  secondary  diy 


Amount  fin 
thousands) 


Percent 

increase 

over 

1953-54 


$6, 790, 923 

•7,340,300 

8, 251,  420 

•8,921,100 

10,  251, 843 

•10,851,079 

12, 329, 389 

•13, 147,  075 

»  14,  562,  557 

•15,  606,  328 

•16.896.948 


8.1 

21.5 

31.4 

51.0 

59.8 

81.6 

93.6 

114.4 

129.8 

148.8 


Percent 
increaae 

over 
previous 

year 


8.1 
12.1 

&1 
K9 

■1.8 
13.6 

6.6 
10.8 

7.2 

&3 


1  Includes  expenditures  for  community  colleges,  adult 
education,  and  summer  school  programs  In  Califomia 
>  PreUminary  figure  of  USOE. 

Annual  Increases  over  the  past  10  years 
have  averaged  0.6  percent.  In  the  10  years 
since  1953-64,  current  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  day  schools 
have  Increased  148.8  percent. 

Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADA 

The  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  (ADA)  for  elementary 
and  secondary  day  schools  for  1963-64  is  esti- 
mated at  $456.  an  Increase  of  $22  over  the 
revised  figure  of  $433  for  1962-63.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  In  amounts  and  percents 
the  Increases  In  current  cost  per  pupil  In 
ADA  for  each  year  since  1953-54  (NEA  Re- 
search Division  estimates  are  starred) : 


Current  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  AT).K  for  elementary  and 
secondary  day  schools 

School  year 

Amount 

Percent 

increase 

over 

1953-54 

Percent 

increase 

over  pre- 

vioui 

year 

195.3-54       

$264.76 
•275.  00 

2<M.  22 
•309. 00 

341.  14 
•350.  50 

375. 14 
•393. 00 
1415.00 
•4.^3. 00 
•455.00 

1954-55 

3.9 
11.1 
16  7 
28.8 
32.2 
41.7 
48.4 
56.7 
63.5 
7L9 

3.9 

1955-56       - 

7.0 

1956-57 

1957-58. 

1958-59      

i.O 
10.4 
2.9 

1959-60       

7.2 

1960-61  

Li 

1961-62      

5.9 

1962-63       

4.3 

1963-64  

5.1 

1  Preliminary  figure  of  USOE. 
Current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  ADA  in- 
creased from  $265  in  1953-54  to  an  estimated 
$455  in  1963-64,  a  rise  of  71.9  percent.  Vari- 
ations among  the  States  in  expendit\irea  per 
pupil  are  great.  Estimated  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  ADA  for  1963-64  vary  from  a  low  of 
$241  to  a  high  of  $706.    E3q>endlt;urM  P«r 


196^ 

.,  in  ADA  for  the  50  States  and  the  Dls- 
JjS^of  Columbia  are  distributed  as  follows: 

„t  proendltufe   per   pupil 
°^-  ADA  for  elementary  and     Number  of 
£e^d«7  day  schools:  States  ^ 

$200-249 3 

360-299 Q 

300-349 g 

350-399 _ 

400-499- I 

500-549 ' 

550-599 ^ 

500  and  over 

Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADM 
Average  daily  membership  (ADM)  is  rec- 
«^ended  as  a  better  measure  than  ADA 
STuse  in  computing  per-pupil  expendi- 
"Lg  It  represents  an  average  of  the  pupils 
hairing— those  attending  (ADA)  plus  those 
^nt-and  provides  a  better  measure  of 
toe  number  of  pupUs  for  whom  the  expendl- 
Hires  were  made.  Because  some  States  have 
notadopted  this  method  of  pupil  reporting, 
figures  on  expenditures  per  pupil  In  ADM 
ire  incomplete. 

Column  4  of  tables  10  and  11  (not  printed 
In  the  Record)  gives  the  expenditure  per 
DupU  in  ADM  for  1962-63  and  for  1963-64 
for  eacli  of  the  41  States  and  the  District  of 
(Columbia  reporting  ADM.  Prom  this  Incom- 
plete return,  the  NEA  Research  Division  has 
Mtlmated  the  expenditure  for  the  50  States 
gnd  the  District  of  Columbia  per  pupil  in 
ADM  to  be  $404  for  1962-63  and  $425  for 
1963-64.  or  about  93  percent  of  the  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  in  ADA  for  each  of  these 
years. 
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Current  expenditures  for  other  programs 

Current  expenditures  for  programs  other 
than  elementary  and  secondary  day  school 
programs  include  expenditures  for  summer 
schools,  community  colleges,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  for  community  services  (public 
libraries,  community  centers,  recreational 
programs,  etc.)  when  operated  by  local 
school  districts. 

Current  expenditures  for  other  programs 
amounted  to  $371,371,000  In  1962-63  and  to 
$413,679,000  In  1963-64.  an  Increase  of  11.4 
percent. 

Capital  outlay 

Capital  outlay  was  estimated  at  $3,130,- 
697,000  for  1962-63  and  at  $3,211,735,000  for 
1963-64.  The  10-year  trend  in  expenditures 
for  capital  outlay  is  given  below  for  the 
years  1953-54  through  1963-64  by  combining 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  estimates  of  the  NEA  Research  Division 
(NEA  Research  Division  estimates  are 
starred) : 


Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  show  sub- 
stantial increases  from  1953-54  through  1957- 
58,  a  decrease  for  1959-60,  and  increases  since 
1961-62  but  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  for  the 
1950's. 

Interest  on  school  debt 

For  the  school  yetir  1962-63  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  interest  was  estimated  at  $626,- 
674,000.  For  the  school  year  1963-64  this 
expenditure  Increased  to  $678,837,000.  a  gain 
of  8.3  percent.  The  trend  from  1953-54 
through  1963-64  is  shown  below  by  com- 
bining figures  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  NEA  Research  Division  (NEA 
Research  Division  estimates  are  starred) : 


School  year 

Capital 
outlay 
expenditures 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 
increase 

over 
1953-54 

Percent 
of  change 

over 

previous 

period 

1953-54 

$2,055,178 

2,387,187 

2,852,747 

2,661,786 

>2,883,0(K) 

•3,130,697 

•3.211.735 

1955-56..   

16.2 
38.8 
29.5 
40.3 
62.3 
56.3 

i-t-16.2 

1957-58 

1959-60                 

1-1-19.5 
1  -6.7 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1+8.3 
•  -1-8.6 
»+2.6 

School  year 

Expenditures 

for  interest 
(in  thou.s,vids) 

Percent 
Increase 

over 
1963-64 

Percent 
increase 

over 

previous 

period 

1953-54 

$153, 884 

215, 699 

341,922 

489,  514 

>  575, 000 

•626,  674 

•678, 837 

1955-56 

40.2 
122.2 
218.1 
273.7 
307.2 
341.1 

140.2 

1957-58 -- 

168.5 

1959-60        

143.2 

1901-62 

1  17.6 

1962-63 

«9.0 

1963-64 - 

•8.3 

1  2  years. 

«  Preliminary  figure  of  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

« 1  year. 


1  2  years. 

«  Preliminary  figure  of  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

» 1  year. 

Since  1953-54.  interest  payments  on  school 
debt  have  more  than  quadrupled.  In  1953- 
54.  Interest  on  school  debt  constituted  1.7 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures;  by  1963- 
64  an  estimated  3.2  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
pendltvires  will  be  paid  In  Interest. 


Table  2. — Estimated  expenditures  }or  public  schools,  1963-64 


Region  and  State 


(1) 


Total  current  expenditures  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  day  schools 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


(2) 


Per  pupil 
in  ADA 


(3) 


Qrest  Lakes. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio - 

Wisconsin... 


Plains. 


Iowa. 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

MissourL 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 


New  England. 


$3,376,640 


900,000 
466, 740 
770,000 
898,000 
351,900 


262,  OOQ 
206.000 
365,000 
330,000 
110,000 
55,855 
62,960 


930, 797 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts  >. . 
New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Mideast. 


Delaware ' 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  York -. 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia ». 


Southeast. 


Alabama ' 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolhia. 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 


275.000 

75.600 

434,000 

«  48, 027 

68.000 

30, 170 


$464 


479 

467 
462 
446 
498 


Per  pupil 
in  ADM 


(4) 


(*) 


(«) 
(«) 
(•) 


$422 
468 


Current  ex- 
penditures 
for  other 
programs  (In 
thousands)  ' 


(5) 


$41, 350 


2,650 

11,200 

20,000 

6,500 

2,000 


Capital  outlay 
(in  thousands) 


(6) 


$718, 000 


170,000 
«  86, 300 
187,000 
187,000 
87,700 


Interest  on 

school 

debt  (in 

thousands) 


(7) 


$143, 760 


456 
448 
609 
419 
385 
420 
403 


480 


4,007,000 


46,000 

316,200 

634,000 

1, 982, 000 

963,800 

66,000 


652 
378 
475 
427 
500 
387 


591 


2,787,634 


214,000 
119,106 

•419,256 
281,  C86 
182.000 
286,000 

ti  126, 200 
344,670 
154.000 
234,000 


498 
489 
668 
705 
485 
617 


(*) 
(«) 

(«) 


483 

368 

402 
387 


452 


522 
359 
444 
403 
469 
368 


(«) 


319 


280 
302 
388 
306 
300 
399 
241 
320 
266 
291 


(«) 


470 
462 
525 

458 
478 


2,050 
8,250 
6,000 
4,700 
1,700 
350 
70 

6,140 


2,100 
180 

3,400 

155 

250 

65 


48,000 
58,500 
70,000 
£8,000 
27,000 
13,500 
12,000 

121,486 


40,000 
6,760 
42,000 
41,000 
16,000 


Total  current 
expenditures, 
capital  outlay, 

and  Interest 
(In  thousands) 

(cols.  2,  5.  6, 
and  7) 

(8) 


$4,279,750 


1, 112, 650 

560.000 

1,019,000 

1, 131, 500 

456,600 


7,500 

5,250 

20,000 

12,300 

4,000 

2,000 

925 

17,804 


34,536 


36,000 
10,000 
47,000 

9,986 
16,000 

3,600 


617,600 


299 


265 
284 
365 
282 
281 
372 
220 
301 
248 
276 


185 

6,000 
4,200 
'15,000 
6,800 
2,400 

39,694 


380 

698 

•16,481 

5,000 

186 

350 

7,600 

2,600 

1.800 

1,400 


14,000 

65,000 

108,000 

400,000 

» 25, 000 

5,500 

432, 069 


17,000 
28,533 

•83,756 
45,000 

>  12.500 
40,000 
23,000 
50,000 
18,000 
33,000 


10,500 
1,850 

0) 
1,604 
3,000 
860 


319,  550 
278,000 
461,000 
405,000 
142, 700 
71,705 
75,855 

1, 076, 227 


323,600 

87,630 

•484,400 

•  59,772 
86,250 
34,575 


195, 170 


1,470 
15,700 
30.000 
95,000 
53,000 
0 

91,443 


2,000 

2,988 

•11,055 

10.000 
i»  14, 000 

14,200 
3,400 
9,000 
4,800 
9,000 


4,854,205 


61.605 

402,900 

776.200 

2,492,000 

1,048,600 

72,000 

3, 350, 840 


233,380 
151.225 
•530,648 
341,886 
208,686 
340.550 
166,100 
406,070 
178,800 
277.400 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Soatbeast-  -Continued 
la 
/lrginla.V.V.l 


Vlrglila 


Weet 
Soathwest . 


Aritoi  a 

New  ]  lexioo.. 
Oklah  >ina 


Texas 
Rocky  M4vintain. 


Colorqdo 

Idaho 

Mom 

Utah 

Wyonliiig 


Monti  na ' 


Far  West. . 


Callfo  nla.. 

Nevat  a 

Orego:  i 

WaaU  igton 


Alaska. 
HawaU. 


Tot  J.  BO  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania. 
"  by  NEA  Research  Division. 
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be 
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Table  2. — Estimated  expenditures  for  public  schools,  1963-64 — Continued 


Octohe 


r  2 


Region  and  State 


(1) 


Total  current  expenditures  for  public 
elementary  an>i  secondary  day  schools 


.\ mount  'in 
thousiinds) 


(2) 


Per  pupil 
in  ADA 


(3) 


r  pupil 

.A.nSi 


Per  pu 

in 


(4) 


Current  ex- 

fx-nditures 

for  other 

programs  (in 

thousands)  ' 


(5) 


$3113,  m> 

123,816 


$350 
300 


1,269,710 


392 


152,000 

106,350  I 

186,  OtX)  ' 

825,360  i 


455 
440 
351 
387 


$328 
285 


(') 
$3,500 


372 


28,175 


432 
429 
343 
363 


375 
800 

27,000 


Capital  outlay 

(in  thousands) 


(6) 


$65,000 
16,280 


212.500 


38,000 

18,000 

31,500 

1' 125. 000 


466.  yi5 


433 


(<) 


4.975 


"  197,  515 
51.  300 
73,  5t»0 

"  iCKi,  yi)0 
43,700 


460  I 
316  I 
493  , 
394  I 
540  , 


(«) 


432 

470 
382 
515 


'«3,6O0 


(•) 


175 
1.200 


75,587 


1,987.  5<X) 

39.  700 

213.  387 

335.000 


32.  .VTO 
58.  350 


528  1 

(<) 

'♦  530  1 
464  ; 
,549  1 
515  ' 

497 
441 
516 

(«) 

634 

402 

.596 
378 

234,200 


220,000 

200 

3,500 

10,500 


40 
1,4.50 


97,300 


i»  45, 000 

7,000 

12,500 

28,000 

4.800 


717,500 


602.000 
13.500 
32,000 
70.000 


Interest  on 

school 

debt  fin 

thousands) 


(7) 


$9,000 
2.000 


49,800 


5.400 

1.400 

4,000 

"  39. 000 


16,885 


"  8. 885 
1.900 
2,900 
2,000 
1.200 


108,400 


90.000 
2.200 
4,200 

12.000 


Total  currmt 
eipenditoreg 
capital  outlay 

.^d  interest' 
<in  thoujan^, 

(cols.  2, 5,  t 
and?)    ' 


$377,800 
1<5,I»( 

195, 400 

12B,ia 

,  222,300 

LOHW 

2SE,000 
00,  XO 
».075 

132,100 
«.7W 


2,880,810 

55,fl00 

2^,087 

427,  SB 


13,880 
4,500 


16.  S96.  94>* 


4.55 


425  1 


413.679 


23.211.735 


•1.400 
2,200 


37,  g» 
66,500 


678,  837 


21.201.190 


« Inclod  8  community  services,  summer  schools,  community  colleges,  and  adult 
education. 

•  Does  ^t  include  capital  outlay  by  State  and  local  school  building  authoritie.s  in 
Indiana, 

•  Est 
<  Not  a^^dlable. 

•  Doesi 

•  Originil 
to  teadber  ri 

'  Expen  Utures  I 


include  interest. 

il  figure  adjusted  by  NEA  Research  Division  to  Include  State  contribution-; 
retirement  and  social  security. 

for  summer  schools  and  adult  education  only.       | 


'  Origlmil  figure  adjusted  by  NE.A.  Research  Division  to  include  cost  of  admlnls- 
tration  at  the  .<rate  level,  State  contributions  to  teacher  retirement  fund,  and  Fedwtl 
funds  for  school  lunch  program. 

•  <  )riginal  flgure  adjusted  by  NEA  Research  Division  to  Include  expenditures  tor 
public  junior-college  program. 

u  Include.s  interecit  payments  to  holding  companies. 

"  Original  figures  adjusted  by  NEA  Research  Division  to  include  net  einendltun 
for  school  lunch  and  'nilk  programs. 

"  Excludes  expenditures  for  junior  colleges. 

'»  Kxpenditures  for  summer  schools  and  adult  education  are  included  in  coL  2. 

1'  AD.\  used  in  calculating  per-pupil  expenditures  excludes  excuse dabsences.i 


idatter  what  position  one  may  take 
question  of  whether  there  should 
aid  to  education,  one  thing  is 
that  its  decision  should  be  deter- 
On  the  question  of  need  and  social 


be<ome 
iio 


tils 


programs 


implica  tions. 
Cert4inly  if  the  national  interest  is 
then  the  public  interest  today  is 
all-lout  education  for  everyone.    The 
of    dropouts    have    increased 
to  the  point  that  the  problem 
national  in  its  scope  of  con- 
much  so  that  the  Congress  has 
remedial  legislation  not  only  to 
tendency  of  withdrawal  but  to 
the  youth  by  attractive  vocation- 

and  scholarship  loans, 
siu^eys  as  to  the   educational 
qualifidation  of  teacher  personnel  have 
CO  Qducted  resulting  in  new  opportu- 
Iven  to  teachers  to  pursue  ad- 
courses  to  receive  masters  and 
degrees    in    their    specialized 
of  education, 
the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  at  the  private  and 
school  level   authorities  feel 
are  being  discriminated  against 
of  constitutional  restrictions — 
ahtually  prove  dire  need  of  Federal 
>rder  to  sxirvlve  (especially  in  the 
parishes)    or  fail  in  giving  the 
educational    values    to    the 


education  by  making  It  dififlcult  or  im- 
possible for  other  educational  institu- 
tions to  compete.  The  Congress  must 
solve  the  dilemma  perhaps  in  the  89th 
Congress — the  issue  is  highly  contro- 
versial and  the  lines  of  combat  still  a 
surging  force  for  a  compromise  solution. 


I 


n 
(if 


pupils  lue  to  lack  of  funds  for  adequate 
teachli^  personnel. 

It  Is  argued  that  Federal  aid  that  re- 
stricts funds  exclusively  to  public  sup- 
ported schools  can  only  be  justified  if  it  is 
the  int  ;nt  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  public  monopoly  In  the  field  of 


WINNING  THE  COLD  WAR:  THE  U.S. 
IDEOLOGICAL  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  floor  this  morning  to  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
progress  of  a  study  initiated  18  months 
ago  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
title  of  our  study  is  "Winning  the  Cold 
War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive." 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Communists 
seized  power  in  Czechoslovakia  by 
"peaceful"  means  in  1948,  our  foreign 
policymakers  have  been  confronted  with 
a  new  and  serious  problem : 

How  can  the  United  States  best  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  on  the  political 
and  ideological  level? 

What  must  we  do,  apart  from  our  mil- 
itary  programs   and   our  international 


economic  aid  and  trade  undertakings,  In 
order  to  first,  coimter  Commimist  ef- 
forts to  penetrate  and  subvert  the  free 
world  nations;  second,  help  prevent 
complete  communization  of  countries  al- 
ready under  Commvmlst  control;  and 
third,  more  effectively  advance  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives  on  the  world 
scene? 

These  questions  have  concerned  both 
our  policymakers  and  the  American  pub- 
lic for  more  than  15  years.  This  con- 
cern has  been  fully  justified  because  of 
the  profound  change  which  took  place 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  in  the 
conduct  of  international  relations. 

Events  transpiring  since  1945  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  the  tradition- 
al tools  of  foreign  policy — diplomacy, 
military  power,  and  economic  policy— no 
longer  siifflce  to  advance  the  legitimate 
objectives  of  a  nation  in  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  concurrent  revolutions  of  the  20th 
century — in  communications,  science, 
education,  and  in  other  fields — have 
opened  a  new  dimension  for  foreign  pol- 
icy operations.  On  a  scale  unmatdied 
in  the'^ast,  they  brought  the  masses  of 
people  into  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations. 

The  revolution  in  communications  has 
played  an  important  role  In  this  devel- 
opment. By  using  modern  means  and 
techniques  of  commimlcation,  govern- 
ments can  now  appeal  to  target  audi- 
ences in  foreign  countries  over  the  heads 
of  their  leaders.  They  can  inform,  con- 
vince, even  strive  to  motivate  entire  pop- 
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*"    '  fln  rn,ir«iP  of  action     international  Communist  movement,  and        Adrian    Berwick,    senior    editor,    the 

^^'"^  ^eV^rSn  auTenls'^ert    Sixplore  different  views  about  the  best     Rfader^jX' nV^'" 
in  turn.  <*eff,J°fr^"    their  own  gov-     ways  to  meet  it;  Pleasantville,  N.Y. 


!iSig  pressures  on  their  own  gov- 
^^S  to   continue,    or   to   change. 

^tfiS^^new  dimension  of  foreign  pol- 

In  this  new  "  .^„„i„o.i„a1   onrl  nsv- 


,/oD«Btions,  the  ideological  and  psy- 

'liSl    words   and   ideas   serve   as 

'^^S   Persuasion  is  the  goal-and. 

SSiy.  the  principal  means  for  the 

'SZent  of  poUtical  objectives. 

**¥ircommuSsts  have  been  quick  to 
ine  vyv/ii"  now 


Theodore  Blkel,  actor,  council  mem- 
bers, Actors'  Eq\iity  Association. 

Ralf  Brent,  president.  Radio  New  York 
Worldwide,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Edward  S.  Butler,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Information  CouncU  of  the 
Americas,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Leo  Cherne,  executive  director.  Re- 
search Institute  of  America,  Inc..  New 


Second.  To  inventory  all  governmental 
programs  which  are  neither  strictly  mili- 
tary nor  strictly  economic  in  nature,  but 
which  are  intended  to  provide  support 
abroad,  on  the  ideological  and  psycho- 
logical level,  for  our  foreign  policy; 

Third,  to  study  the  relationships  which 
exist  between  these  programs,  and  to  see 

, .^.^  ^-„„  „„„„  u„.i..   ^^     how  they  are  coordinated  and  brought 

the  Conunumst^  naye  "een  qm^-  -  >  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  g.  foreign    York,  N.Y. 

^.eciate   the   potenttal  ^f   this  ^ew    ^^^^   ^^^  Louis_Cheskin.  of  Louis  Cheskln  Asso- 

dimension     °^..V„i^"rfaTe— political        Fourth.  To  survey  the   oversea  pro- 
adopted    ideological    warfare--i^iiticai  ^^     organizations 

.gitation  and  P^^Pf.f^^^JrSe  s^ate^    which  have  an  impact  on  the  American 

stniment  f°f^,^^^;J,^^revoluUon     S    image  abroad  and  thus  either  directly 

of  communist  world  revol^^^^^  incidentally  affect  the  implementa- 

,n^ve  effort  in  this  Aeld,  and  the  IK)UU  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

cal  successes  it  has  .^jeJ'^f^^d.  presented  subsequent  parts  of  this  report  I 

the  governmentsof  the  free  world  wim     ^^^^^  describe  what  my  subcommittee  did 

during  the  past  18  months  in  carrying 
out  the  above-described  plan.  In  the 
sixth  and  concluding  part  I  will  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  changes  which  took 
place,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  subcom- 
mittee's activities,  in  the  administration 
of  various  governmental  programs.  I 
will  also  attempt  to  outline  very  briefiy 
the  job  that  remains  to  be  done  before 
this  study  can  be  considered  successfully 
completed. 


a  serious  challenge 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  used  a  variety  of  pro- 
^ams  m  coping  with  the  Communist 
Challenge  on  this  plane.  These  pro- 
grams range  from  exchanges  of  persons 
and  oversea  information  activities  to 
strategic  psychological  operations.  All 
of  them  are  intended  to  serve  a  single 
overriding  purpose:  to  provide  support 
abroad  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  combat- 
ing Communist  propaganda,  by  counter- 
ing Communist  political  agitation,  by 
promoting  imderstanding  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals,  and  in  other  ways. 

How  well  are  these  programs  adminis- 
tered? Are  they  fulfilling  their  primary 
mission?  Do  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  foreign  policy?  Are  they 
effective  in  meeting  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge in  the  cold  war,  and  advancing  our 
foreign  policy  objectives? 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  Un- 
fortunately, the  answers  to  them  have 
not  been  forthcoming  very  readily. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  periodically 
reviews  these  programs.  Generally, 
however,  a  given  congressional  commit- 
tee will  look  only  at  those  programs 
which  come  under  its  immediate  Juris- 
diction. For  years  now,  there  has  been 
no  overall  review  of  all  the  programs  in 
this  category,  of  their  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  to  our  foreign  policy, 
and  of  their  effectiveness  in  coping  with 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Communist 
Ideological  offensive.  The  last  congres- 
sional inquiry  which  concerned  itself  with 
such  questions  as  they  related  to  our 
oversea  information  programs,  took  place 
over  a  decade  ago. 

Because  of  this,  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs decided  in  March  1963,  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  all  pro- 
grams which  operate  in  the  fourth  di- 
mension of  our  foreign  policy.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  our  imdertaking  and 
on  its  progress  during  the  two  sessions 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  initiating  this  study,  the  subcom- 
mittee concentrated  on  four  Immediate 
tasks.   We  decided: 

First.  To  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
ideological  challenge  presented  by  the 


n.    THE    COMMUNIST   CHALLENGE 

What  are  the  basic  elements  of  the 
Communist  strategy  for  winning  the  cold 
war— a  strategy  that  employs  ideological 
as  v;ell  as  military  and  economic  weap- 
ons? ,     , 

What  part  do  the  ideological  ele- 
ments—Communist doctrine,  propa- 
ganda and  political  agitation— play  in 
that  strategy? 

What  can  the  U.S.  Government  do  to 
counter  Communist  efforts  on  this  non- 
military  plane? 

What  role  can  private  initiative — busi- 
ness, labor,  the  academic  community, 
and  other  private  organizations— play  in 
the  struggle  to  win  men's  minds? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  were 
sought  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements 
during  the  initial  part  of  a  study  which 
we  initiated  in  March  1963. 

To  obtain  the  answers,  the  subcommit- 
tee invited  a  cross-section  of  leaders  in 
business,  industry,  labor,  and  in  com- 
munications, as  well  as  writers,  com- 
mentators, and  other  interested  persons, 
to  present  their  views  in  open  hearings. 
The  hearings  opened  on  March  28, 
1963.  with  the  testimony  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  continued  intermit- 
tently through  September  13.  In  the 
course  of  those  6  months,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  53  wit- 
nesses, as  follows : 

Thomas  Aitken,  Jr..  vice  president, 
INFOPLAN,  of  Interpublic,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Mariada  Arensberg,  executive 
secretary,  Cuban  Freedom  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  Ayres,  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Stanley  Ballard,  secretary,  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  AFL-CIO. 


ciates,  Chicago,  111.  .    ^  ^ 

James  B.  Conklin,  president.  Inter- 
national Educational  Broadcasting  Corp., 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif . 

Hon.  George  P.  Delaney,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Coordinator  .on  International  Labor. 

Angus  Duncan,  executive  secretary. 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

George  Englvmd,  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer-director, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios,  Culver  City.  Calif. 

Lionel  C.  Epstein,  attorney,  Ginsburg 
&  Leventhal,  Washington,  D.C,  and 
member  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living. 

Hy  Faine,  national  executive  secre- 
tary, American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists. 
Rudolph  Faupl.  U.S.  worker  repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Labor 
Organization  and  international  repre- 
sentative. International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  president.  Institute  for 
International  Social  Research,  Prince- 
ton. N.J. 

John  W.  Gardner.  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Carl  Harms,  actor,  recording  secre- 
tary. Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Miss  Melissa  Hayden,  prima  ballerina. 
New  York  City  Ballet  Co. 

Hal  Holbrook,  actor,  member  Actors' 
Equity  Association. 

Dr.  Kermeth  Holland,  president,  In- 
stitute of  International  Education.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Holt,  department  of 
political  science.  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Earle  Hyman,  actor,  council  member, 
Actors'  Equity  Association. 

Richard  A.  Humphrey,  director.  Com- 
mission on  International  Education. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  Joyce,  managing  editor, 
Printers'  Ink,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Herman  Kenin,  president.  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  AFL-CIO. 

Dan  Lacy,  managing  director,  Ameri- 
can Book  PubUshers  Covmcil,  New  York. 
John  E.  Lawyer,  Acting  Director.  Office 
of  International  Organization  Affairs, 
International  Affairs  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Litchfield,  chahrman  of 
the  board,  Goverrunental  Affairs  Insti- 
tute. 

John  McMullan,  news  director.  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  Knight  Newspapers. 

Henry  Mayers,  president,  the  Mayers 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  chairman, 
Cold  War  Council. 
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Rosirlo  Mazzeo,  personnel  manager, 
Booton  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Geoi  ?e  Meany.  president,  AFL-CIO. 

Hert  ert  C.  Merlllat,  executive  director, 
Ameri(  an  Society  of  International  Law. 

H.  P  lilip  Mettger,  president,  Govem- 
menta  Affairs  Institute. 

Dick  Moore,  editor,  Equity  magazine. 

Johr  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  president,  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.,  and  chairman,  n.S.  Inter- 
Ameri(  an  Council. 

Hon  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director,  U.S. 
Infom  ation  Agency. 

Stan  ey  Plesent,  General  Counsel  and 
CongTf  ^sional  Liaison,  USIA. 

Stan  ey  P.  Reed,  president.  Reed  Re- 
search Foundation,  and  president.  Tech- 
nology Audit  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon,  J.  Leonard  Reinsch.  Chairman. 
UJS.  Aivisory  Commission  on  Informa- 
tion. 

Johr  Richardson.  Jr..  president,  Free 
Europe  Committee,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt,  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ken  lit  Roosevelt,  vice  president,  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  Department,  Gulf 
OH  Co:  p.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rolx  rt  H.  Scholl,  director  of  public  re- 
lations Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) , 
New  Y(  )rlc. 

Eric  Sevareid,  author,  commentator, 
and  ne  ws  analyst.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Thoi  las  C.  Sorenson,  Deputy  Director 
for  Po]  ley  and  Plans.  USIA. 

Miss  Blanche  Thebom,  concert  and 
opera  j  Inger,  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Dr.  '  lieodore  Vallance,  director.  Spe- 
cial derations  Research  Office,  Ameri- 
can Ur  iverslty,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hoa  George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  International 
Affairs 

Eddi !  Weston,  actor,  second  vice  presi- 
dent, /  ctors'  Equity  Association. 

In  a(  dition,  the  subcommittee  received 
a  mmiier  of  written  statements  which 
addresed  themselves  to  the  subject 
imder  i  tudy  and  which  were  prepared  by 
civic-n  inded  citizens,  without  cost,  to 
the  U.£ .  Government. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee,  to- 
gether with  a  nixmber  of  additional 
statem  nts,  has  been  printed  under  the 
title  "Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S. 
Ideological  Offensive — Hearings  Before 
the  Su  >committee  on  International  Or- 
ganizallons  and  Movements,  Parts  I 
Throui  h  V."  Other  papers  submitted  to 
the  sut  committee  have  also  been  of  help 
to  its  n  embers  and  were  retained  for  pos- 
sible f  u  ture  publication. 

The  five  volumes  of  hearings  men- 
tioned above  make  fascinating  reading 
and  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  news 
corresF  ondent,  point  to  several  far- 
reachii  g  conclusions. 

First  that  ideological  activities — 
teachir  g  of  the  Communist  doctrine,  per- 
suadini:  people  to  its  cause,  and  moti- 
vating them  to  take  political  action  in 
suppor  of  Communist  objectives — con- 
stitute an  integral  and  eminent  part  of 
the  Coi  amunlst  strategy  of  world  revolu- 
tion. 

Second,  that  the  thrust  of  the  Com- 
mimist  ideological  effort,  added  to  the 
impact  of  the  conciurent  revolutions  of 


the  20th  century  in  science,  education, 
communications,  and  rising  expectations 
of  the  masses  of  people  of  the  imderde- 
veloped  countries,  has  profoundly  influ- 
enced the  entire  character  of  the  East- 
West  confrontation  and  created  serious 
challenge  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  This  conclusion — that 
the  nonmilitary  conflict  is  not  only  sig- 
nificant but  may  prove  decisive  to  the 
outcome  of  the  global  struggle  between 
the  world  Communist  movement  and 
those  who  oppose  it — was  underscored  in 
a  statement  made  by  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  on  April  2,  1961,  and 
cited  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said : 

We  dare  not  faU  to  see  the  Insidious  na- 
ture of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We 
dare  not  fail  to  grasp  the  new  concepts,  the 
new  tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency  we  will 
need  to  combat  It,  whether  in  Cuba  or  South 
Vietnam.  And  we  dare  not  fall  to  realize  It 
Is  this  struggle  which  Is  taking  place  every 
day  without  arms  or  fanfare.  In  thousands 
of  villages  and  markets  and  classrooms  all 
over  the  globe.  •  •  •  No  greater  task  faces 
this  Nation  or  this  administration.  •  •  • 
Too  long  have  we  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  tra- 
ditional military  needs;  on  the  armies  pre- 
pared to  cross  borders;  on  missiles  poised  for 
flight.  Now  It  should  be  clear  this  Is  no  long- 
er enough;  that  our  security  may  be  lost 
piece  by  piece,  country  by  country,  without 
the  firing  of  a  single  missile  or  the  cross- 
ing of  a  single  border. 

Third,  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
not  attempted  to  meet  the  nonmilitary 
challenge  posed  by  the  Communist  move- 
ment, and  to  advance  our  own  foreign 
policy  objectives  abroad,  with  anything 
approaching  a  well-coordinated  cam- 
paign of  the  size  and  scope  of  our  other 
foreign  policy  undertakings.  Rather,  in 
the  opinion  of  several  witnesses,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  pitted  a  handful  of  lim- 
ited, fragmented  and  frequently  unco- 
ordinated programs,  against  a  massive, 
integrated,  worldwide  Communist  ideo- 
logical offensive. 

Fourth,  that  private  American  initia- 
tive, embodied  in  programs  conducted 
abroad  by  private  American  individuals 
and  organizations,  may  play  a  vital  role 
in  deciding  the  outcome  of  the  cold 
war — and  that  this  realization  was  slow- 
ly beginning  to  produce  positive  results. 

These  broad  conclusions  emerged  from 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  during  the  ini- 
tial part  of  our  study.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  witnesses  agreed 
upon  each  and  every  conclusion — nor 
even  that  two  or  more  witnesses  would 
define  any  single  conclusion  in  precisely 
the  manner  in  which  it  appears  above. 
Any  attempt  such  as  this  to  summarize 
the  rich  variety  of  views  and  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  a  group  of  thoughtful  and 
well-informed  persons  is  bound  to  do 
some  injustice  to  each  individual  pres- 
entation. The  same,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  membership  of  our  subcommittee. 
I  know  that  each  of  its  members  could 
well  Improve  upon  this  summary. 

Nevertheless,  these  four  tentative  con- 
clusions became  the  base  from  which  the 
subcommittee  continued  its  study.  We 
were  fully  conscious  of  them  as  we  moved 
into  the  next  phase  of  our  undertaking. 


October  t 

m.  covraKMDrr  AoiNcas  AND  ptoouio 
A  few  minutes  ago,  I  indicated  th.* 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intematioail  n? 
ganlzatlons  and  Movements,  of  whi«*  i 
am  the  chairman,  was  deeply  conc*^ 
about  the  apparent  lack  of  meaiSSS 
information  relating  to  one  ImporSl 
part  of  our  Government's  effort  In  tk. 
cold  war.  ^  "* 

We  knew,  of  course,  what  our  Govern 
ment  was  doing  on  the  economic  nlanl 
because  the  foreign  aid  program  mdmr 
foreign  trade  policies  are  subject  to  i 
systematic,  regular  review  by  the  Con 
gress.  ^* 

We  knew,  also,  what  our  Qovemment 
has  been  doing  to  meet  the  Commu^ 
threat  on  the  military  plane.  Our  ni. 
tional  defense  budget  and  our  mUitarr 
assistance  program  are  studied  each  ye« 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mlttees  and  debated  at  length  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

We  did  not  have  readily  available, 
however,  similar  information  about  the 
total  U.S.  Government  effort  on  the  Ideo- 
logical plane:  an  effort  designed  to  coun- 
ter the  Communist  ideological  offenriye 
and  to  provide  support  abroad  for  our 
foreign  policy  through  oversea  infonna- 
tion  programs,  exchanges  of  perBonj, 
strategic  psychological  operations,  and 
related  activities. 

There  was  no  single  docviment,  con- 
gressional or  executive,  no  single  source, 
which  contained  adequate  information 
about  the  full  range  of  these  activities— 
who  was  doing  what,  why,  and  at  what 
cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

And  we  had  to  have  this  information 
before  we  could  begin  to  study  these  ac- 
tivities and  reach  some  Judgment  about 
their  worth  and  effectiveness. 

In  order  to  meet  this  need,  the  subcom- 
mittee directed  its  staff  to  prepare  an  In- 
ventory of  governmental  programs  oper- 
ating in  this  field.  The  Inventory  was  to 
be  brief  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  qulA 
and  easy  reference.  Also,  It  was  not  to 
contain  any  material  with  a  security  claa- 
slfication.  Such  material  could  not  be 
published  but  had  to  remain  in  appn^- 
ate  files,  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  authorized  personnel 

In  cooperation  with  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  work  on  the  compilation  of 
the  inventory  began  in  May  1963.  Dr. 
Allan  S.  Nanes.  analyst  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, prepared  the  document  under  the 
supervision  of  the  subcommittee  and  Its 
staff.  It  was  published  on  January  3, 
1964,  as  a  committee  print,  entitled  "TTw 
U.S.  Ideological  Effort:  Government 
Agencies  and  Programs." 

With  the  publication  of  this  document, 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  had  available  to  them  an  ex- 
tremely useful  reference  work  which 
contained  the  answers  to  the  basic  ques- 
tions: who  was  doing  what,  under  what 
authority,  and,  generally,  at  which  cost 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  point  to 
describe  the  inventory  in  detail  because 
it  is  readily  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
comment  on  its  three  main  features. 


l96Jf 

«i^  the  inventory  revealed  that  over 
«,^ernment  departments  and  a«en- 
?«P2eWrently  engaged  in  conduct- 
fjji^ms  which  are  neither  stiicUy 
SfuS^or  strictly  economic  in  char- 
^J^t  which  can  provide  support  for 

^leSS'^t^nSfcated  that  the  annual 
iSitiires  on  these  programs  are  in 
^S  of  $500  million  per  year. 
**Srd.  it  pointed  to  an  area  of  appar- 
«nJ^imeS^in  the  U.S.  ideolo^cal  ef- 
^rrf-  lack  of  adequate  coordiixatlon. 

This  third  point  became  the  subject  of 
the  next  step  in  the  subcommittee's  in- 
quiry- 
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Having  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the 
chSlenge  confronting  our  foreign  policy 
on  the  ideological  plane. 

Having  brought  together  information 
about  governmental  programs  operating 
on  this  plane; 

The  subcommittee  was  now  ready  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  programs  them- 
^es  And  we  began  at  the  top  by  in- 
oulring  Into  the  direction  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  U.S.  ideological  effort  in 
the  cold  war. 

IV.   THE   TTNCOORDlNATED    ETTORT 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  foreign  policy:  the  ideological 
and  psychological. 

This  dimension  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  programs  and  activities  which  are  in- 
tended to  conununicate  information  and 
Ideas  to  foreign  audiences,  to  influence 
them,  or  to  move  them  to  a  particular 
course  of  action. 

Included  in  this  category  are  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  distribution 
of  publications,  community  relations 
projects,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, strategic  psychological  opera- 
tions, and  a  host  of  other  programs. 

As  shown  in  the  inventory  published 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  ("The 
VS.  Ideological  Effort:  Goveriunent 
Agencies  and  Programs,"  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Print,  1964) ,  operations 
of  this  type  are  currently  conducted  by 
more  than  20  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Their  cost 
runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  They  constitute  the  third 
and  Increasingly  important  dimension  of 
U5.  foreign  poUcy. 

How  do  these  programs  operate? 
How  are  they  coordinated  with  each 
other?  How  Is  the  experience  and  in- 
formation derived  through  these  pro- 
grams channeled  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions? How  are  foreign  policy  decisions 
transmitted  to  the  operational  heads  of 
these  programs  and  implemented? 

In  a  series  of  executive  hearings  held 
In  January  and  February  1964,  the  sub- 
committee addressed  these  and  many 
other  questions  to  the  representatives  of 
the  four  goverrunental  agencies  princi- 
pally Involved  in  foreign  policy  decisions: 
the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  after 
the  required  security  deletions,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "Wlrmlng  the  Cold 


War:  The  U.S.  Ideological  Offensive- 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments. Parts  VI  Through  Vm."  In  ad- 
dition, this  three-volume  set  contains  an 
appraisal  of  "The  Cold  War  Since  1960," 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  as 
well  as  several  research  studies  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  received  in 
the  coiurse  of  the  two  sets  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  subconunittee — March- 
September  1963  and  January-February 
1964 — ^the  subcommittee  issued  report 
No.  2  entitled  "Ideological  Operations 
and  Foreign  PoUcy,"  House  Report  No. 
1352,  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  1964. 
The  subconomittee's  findings,  outlined  in 
that  report,  may  be  smnmarized  as 
follows: 

First.  The  basic  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  have  been  expressed  clearly  and 
have  remained  fairly  constant.     They 
are  designed  to  advance  our  national 
Interests  and  security  by  encouraging  a 
peaceful  world  community  of  free  and 
independent    countries    whose    govern- 
ments are  responsive  to  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  their  people,  and  by  combating 
Communist  designs  for  world  domina- 
tion. ,  ^.         , 
Second.  The  concurrent  revolutions  of 
the  20th  century— in  science,  warfare, 
communications,  education,   and  other 
aspects  of  Ufe— have  in  turn  revolution- 
ized the  practice  of  diplomacy.    Foreign 
policy  operations  have  acquired  a  new 
dimension:  the  ideological  or  psychologi- 
cal.  This  revolution  has  been  recognized 
only  recently  by  the  United  States- 
much  later,  in  fact,  than  by  many  other 
coimtries.  ^     .      . 

Third.  In  the  pursuit  of  its  basic  ob- 
jectives in  the  world,  the  United  States, 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  has  assigned 
relatively  low  priority  to  the  ideological 
and  psychological  area  of  foreign  policy 
operations.    The  attention  and  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  these  operations  do 
not  begin  to  approach  those  expended  on 
foreign  military  and  economic  activities. 
Fourth.  There  exists  in  the  executive 
branch  a  broad  range  of  nonmilitary  and 
noneconomic   programs   which   are  di- 
rected at  foreign  audiences  and  can  pro- 
vide   support   for   U.S.   foreign  policy. 
These,  however,  are  yet  to  be  orches- 
trated into  an  effective  instrument  of 
our  foreign  policy.    The  concept  of  an 
"ideological  offensive"— of  coordinating 
these  programs  and  their  application— 
thus  far  has  been  only  partially  imple- 
mented by  the  executive  branch. 

Fifth.  A  number  of  U.S.  Govemmeiit 
programs  which  operate  in  the  third  di- 
mension of  foreign  policy  suffer  froin 
f  uzziness  of  concept.  Their  purposes  aiid 
the  roles  which  they  are  supposed  to  play 
in  the  execution  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
have  not  been  clearly  defined. 

Sixth.  The  coordination  of  programs 
operating  in  a  particular  field— for  in- 
stance information,  research,  exchanges 
of  persons— is  less  than  fully  effective. 
While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  improve  coordi- 
nation, there  Is  evidence  that  greater  ef- 
fort will  be  required  to  complete  the  job 
and  to  eliminate  duplication  and  un- 
derutllization  of  resources. 


Seventh.  The  implementation  of  the 
country  team  concept  has  improved  the 
oversea  coordination  of  U.S.  programs. 
Careful  selection  and  adequate  training 
of  persoiuiel  placed  in  charge  of  VB. 
country  teams  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  U.S.  operations  abroad. 

Eighth.  Perhaps  the  weakest  aspect  of 
the  U.S.  ideological  effort  in  support  of 
foreign  policy  is  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
clearly  defined,  operational  authority. 
Such  direction  is  necessary,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  coordinate  programs  operating 
on  this  plane  and  thereby  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  our  effort. 

Ninth.  The  fragmentation  of  con- 
gressional supervision  over  progranM 
comprising  the  third  dimension  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  presents  another  problem. 
At  least  six  major  committees  and  an 
even  larger  number  of  subcommittees 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  programs  in 
this  area  of  foreign  policy  operations. 
From  the  standpoint  of  legislative  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  pro- 
grams are  judged,  supported,  or  criti- 
cized, as  the  case  may  be,  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  rather  than  in  the  context  of 
the  total  effort  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign 

policy. 

Tenth.  Too  littie  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  exploring  the  contribution  of 
private  American  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions abroad  to  the  advancement  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  TThese 
private  operations  have  a  tremendous 

potential.  .     .. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  report,  tne 
subcommittee  made  the  following 
recommendations: 

First.  The  need  for  organizing  U.S. 
Government  operations  on  the  ideolog- 
ical and  psychological  plane  and  blend- 
ing them  into  an  effective  effort  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  cold  war 
challenge  on  this  plane,  should  be 
acknowledged  at  the  highest  level  In  our 
Government. 

Second.  Operational  authority  for  the 
management  of  ideological  and  psycho- 
logical activities  in  support  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  should  be  unified  and 
placed  at  an  appropriately  high  level 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Third.  A  systematic  evaluation  of  all 
Govenmient  programs  with  a  potential 
for  infiuenclng  the  attitudes  of  foreign 
audiences  should  be  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  duplication,  aban- 
doning programs  which  are  no  longer  re- 
lated to  the  requirements  of  our  foreign 
poUcy,  and  providing  those  which  are, 
with  a  clearly  defined  mission. 

Fourth.     The    coordination    of    pro- 
grams operating  in  each  of  the  several 
fields— exchanges  of  persons,  informa- 
tion, strategic  psychological  operations, 
and  others— should  be  greatly  improved. 
The  implementation  of  reconunendation 
No   2  appears  indispensable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective.    In  addition, 
responsibility  for  coordination  at  lower 
levels  should  be  clearly  defined  and  ade- 
quate authority  provided  to  make  pos^- 
ble  effective  discharge  of  such  resporisi- 
bility    The  cumbersome  structure  of  in- 
terdepartmental   coordinating   commit- 
tees should  be  streamhned  by  reducing 
the  number  of  such  committees  to  the 
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To  the  extent  possible,  educa- 
and     Informational     activities 
}e  brought  Into  a  single  agency 
suggested  by  the  U.S. 
Commission   on   Information. 
division  of  operations  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Department  of 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and, 
extent,  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
I^velopment,  is  Illogical  and  not 
to  eflBciency  and  economy. 
Government  ofScials  and  per- 
responslble  for  the  conduct  of 
ideologli  ;al  and  psychological  operations 
)e  trained  In  the  requirements 
nlques  of  ideological  warfare, 
practical  to  try  to  bring  all  of 
acjtivltiesiiito  a  single  Government 
or  agency.    It  Is  both  feasi- 
necessary.  however,  to  provide 
appropriate  training  to  the  personnel  of 
departments    involved    in 
of  foreign  operations. 
Seventh.  The  input  of  the  ideological 
psychological  dimension  of  foreign 
policy— |?articularly  in  the  field  of  basic 
In  behavioral  sciences — should 
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required  for  effective  opera- 


Cooperation  with  private  en- 
should  be  strengthened.   Prompt 
should  be  given  to  ways  and 
achieving  that  goal. 
Issuing  report  No.  2,  the  subcom- 
tjomed  Its  attention  to  programs 
abroad  by  private  American 
That  subject  will  be  dis- 
the  nex^  part  of  my  report. 

nCPACT  OF  FBIVATE  UnTIATIVI 


suljmltting  its  Report  No.  2  to  the 

,  the  Subcommittee  on  Intema- 

(brganlzatlons    and    Movements 

the  Important  role  of  programs 

abroad  by  private  U.S.  citi- 

organlzations.    The  subcom- 

f^und  that — 


I  rivate  activities — personal  contacts, 

assistance  programs,  mass  media 

tlons  activities,  and  other  endeav- 

in   large  part  responsible   for  the 

i  of  the  TJS.  Image  abroad.    These 

mirror  the  diversity  of  our  people's 

talents,    and    convictions.      They 

excellent  Indicator  of  the  condi- 

attalnable  In  a  free,  democratic 

\nd  they  demonstrate  to  the  world 

humanitarian    sentiments    of 

people. 


beciuse 
these 


immlttee  further  suggested 

of  their  diversity  and  vol- 

prlvate  endeavors  imdoubted- 

some  implication  for  the  attain- 

U.S.  foreign  policy  goals."    Un- 

f ortunat  ;ly.  the  subcommittee  was  in  no 

to  gage  the  impact  of  these  ac- 

lecause  Information  relating  to 

direction  and  scope,  available  to 

>mmlttee,  was  frequently  inade- 

Inconclusive. 

to  explore  the  potential  of 

American  initiative  abroad  with- 

atter  ipting  to  bring  it  under  Govern- 

coiitrol.  was  explained  in  the  fol- 

p  issage  from  the  subcommittee's 


aid 
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immlttee   Is   convinced   that   It 

Improper  and  harmful  for  the  Fed- 

to  attempt  to  control  or 

political   pxorposes   the   activities 

private  American  citizens  and  or- 


Govt  mment 


ganlzatlons.  At  the  same  time,  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  closer  contacts 
should  be  established  between  responsible 
Government  officials  and  private  efforts  in 
particular  fields.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  know  at  all  times  what 
private  American  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  doing  In  a  given  country — If  for  no 
other  reason  than  simply  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  waste  of  scarce  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  ways  and  means  could 
be  devised  to  keep  such  private  individuals 
and  entities  informed  about  U.S.  pol- 
icies and  programs  in  particular  regions 
or  fields  of  endeavor — again,  to  prevent  du- 
plication, to  point  out  areas  Into  which  pri- 
vate effort  could  be  channeled  constructively, 
and  to  Indicate  In  what  respects  private  un- 
dertakings might  work  at  cross-purposes 
with  Government  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  help  meet  the  need 
clearly  evident  in  this  area,  the  subcom- 
mittee undertook  to  survey  the  oversea 
activities  of  private  American  organiza- 
tions. A  questionnaire  designed  to  elicit 
information  about  the  size  and  scope  of 
such  undertakings,  their  direction  and 
relationships — if  any — to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs,  and  related 
factors,  was  prepared  by  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  under  my  direction.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  earlier  this  month 
to  a  sample  of  approximately  1,500  foun- 
dations, universities,  labor  organizations, 
church-related  groups,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  people-to-people  projects. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  will  prove  of  interest  and  help  not 
only  to  our  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  to  the  many  private  Amer- 
ican organizations  which  are  interested 
in,  or  are  conducting,  oversea  programs. 
We  are  planning  to  release  the  results 
early  next  year. 

VT.    AN    ENCOmiAGING    BEGINNINO 

In  parts  1  through  5  of  this  report,  I 
outlined  briefly  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vestigation undertaken  18  months  ago  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  investi- 
gation is  concerned  solely  with  programs 
which  comprise  the  fourth  dimension  of 
our  foreign  policy;  namely,  programs 
which  provide  support  for  our  foreign 
policy  by  reaching,  informing,  and  in- 
fluencing foreign  audiences.  Our  activi- 
ties in  this  dimension  of  foreign  policy, 
their  effectiveness  and  success,  may  well 
decide  the  outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

In  simimary,  during  the  past  18 
months,  my  subcommittee : 

First.  Held  two  series  of  hearings  dur- 
ing which  we  received  testimony  from 
some  70  witnesses.  These  hearings  have 
been  published  in  eight  volumes; 

Second.  Had  prepared  under  its  direc- 
tion, and  published,  an  inventory  of  gov- 
ernmental programs  operating  in  the 
third  dimension  of  foreign  policy; 

Third.  Issued  two  reports  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  specific  recommen- 
dations for  strengthening  our  effort  in 
this  field;  and 

Fourth.  Initiated  a  survey  of  activities 
conducted  abroad  by  private  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  organizations — activities  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  implementation  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

This  summary  of  the  subcommittee's 
activities  does  not  convey,  of  course,  the 
full  Impact  of  our  undertaking.    I  say 
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this  because  it  is  often  ImpossiblP  »« 
measure  the  Indirect  effects  of  an  i? 
vestlgatlon  of  this  type.  We  have  aS" 
centrated  primarily  on  getting  toKe^« 
a  body  of  information  about  the  subui* 
under  study.  Simultaneously  howetw 
we  have  pointed  out  shortcomings  whlSl 
exist  in  some  of  our  programs.  sugg^S 
areas  in  which  new  approaches  could  he 
tried,  and  lent  our  support  to  innovation, 
and  improvements  which,  in  some  cas^ 
were  being  considered  In  the  execS 
branch  and  which,  on  the  basis  of  our 
investigation,  appeared  sound  to  us 

The  results  of  our  efforts  in  such  cases 
are  refiected  in  a  number  of  tangible 
Improvements  which  have  been  put  into 
effect  during  the  past  year  and  a  half 
We  do  not  claim  full  credit  for  them! 
But  I  believe  that  our  activities  were  at 
least  partly  Instnunental  in  bringing 
them  about. 

Last  month,  for  Instance,  the  President 
issued  a  memorandmn  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies,  di- 
recting them  to  exert  every  effort  to  as- 
sure that  competent,  qualified  citizens  of 
the  United  States  be  available  for  service 
on  the  staffs  of  international  agencies— 
a  development  which  has  been  of  Interest 
to  our  subcommittee  and  which  was  dealt 
with  in  our  Report  No.  1  on  "U5, 
Participation  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization." 

Similarly,  earlier  this  year  there  was 
established  in  the  executive  branch  an 
interdepartmental  Foreign  Area  Re- 
search Coordinating  Group — an  innova- 
tion which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  our  subcommittee  in  Report  No.  2. 
In  that  report,  we  dealt  at  length  with 
the  shortcomings  in  the  coordination  of 
governmental  research  in  foreign  affsdrs. 
We  also  made  this  recommendation: 

Effective  methods  must  be  evolved  to  in- 
sure that  the  results  of  research  conducted 
by  Government  agencies  are  promptly  made 
available  to  all  agencies  concerned  with  for- 
eign policy  operations.  Other  arrangementi 
ntiust  be  worked  out  to  divide  research  as- 
signments and  make  certain  that  all  require- 
ments are  covered  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  available.  A  system  of  priorities  must 
be  established  and  enforced  to  Insiire  that 
scarce  resources — human  and  financial — are 
applied  first  to  the  most  lu-gent  tasks. 

The  establishment  of  the  coordinating 
group  is  a  step  in  the  direction  recom- 
mended by  this  subcommittee.  . 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  earlier  this  year 
established  a  Social  Science  Advisory 
Board  to  advise  the  Agency  on  matters 
of  social  science  research — another  in- 
novation which  our  subcommittee  con- 
siders significant  and  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  operations. 

In  still  another  field,  the  representa- 
tives of  several  government  agencies  who 
have  contact  with  private  American  or- 
ganizations operating  abroad,  have  put 
their  heads  together  and  are  trying  to 
devise  steps  which  will  promote  more  ef- 
fective cooperation — a  development 
which  we  have  encouraged. 

There  Is  one  more  area  that  I  would 
like  to  mention — the  area  of  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges — in  which  our 
subcommittee  has  been  active.  We  have 
seen  a  number  of  improvements  in  these 
programs  in  recent  times.    For  example, 
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__.,-  effort  is  being  made  to  evaluate 
*Tt^  improve  current  methods  for  han- 
SnffOTeign  nationals  brought  to  the 
Spd  States  under  Government  spon- 
rSiwD  for  education,  training,  or  obser- 

Mon  These  visitors  are  being  afford- 
In  much  greater  exposure  than  ever  be- 
Sreto  our  way  of  Ufe.  our  political  and 
S.L  institutions,  our  phUosophy  of  gov- 
Snment.  and  the  goals  of  our  foreign 
Mlicy  This  has  been  vigorously  advo- 
^  by  our  subcomnuttee. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
rhanges  which  have  been  put  into  effect 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  with  the 
aicouragement  and  support  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

On  the  negative  side,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  which  our  sub- 
committee has  made  but  which  have  not 
been  implemented  to  date.  I  hope  that 
we  vnll  see  some  improvement  In  this 
situation  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  concluding  this  report, 
I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear:  While 
the  beginning  has  been  encovu-aglng,  the 
Job  which  our  subconunittee  undertook 
Is  far  from  being  completed.  We  have 
much  work  ahead  of  us.  And  we  Intend 
to  see  it  done. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  whose  understanding  and  sup- 
port have  made  our  project  possible. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
members  of  my  subcommittee:  Repre- 
sentatives L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Omar  Burleson,  of  Texas;  Donald 
M.  Fraser,  of  Minnesota;  Peter  H.  B. 
PRELnjGHUYSEN,  of  Ncw  Jcrseyi  Robert 
R.  Barry,  of  New  York;  and  H.  R.  Gross, 
of  Iowa,  whose  ability,  patience,  and  tact 
have  enabled  us  to  move  as  far  as  we 
have  during  these  past  18  months.  Their 
devotion  to  the  public  good  warrants  the 
respect  of  every  patriotic  American. 


a  religious  exercise  and  Interfered  with 
the  parental  right  to  dictate  the  religious 
or  irreligious  philosophy  of  children. 

This  matter  proceeded  through  the 
New  York  courts  and  to  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  Is  to  their  everlast- 
ing credit  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State  of  New  York  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  lower  Courts, 
which,  in  essence,  stated  that  the  words 
"under  C3rod"  in  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
did  not  constitute  a  religious  exercise 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  parental 
right  of  dictating  the  religious  or  ir- 
religious philosophy  of  their  children. 

But  the  petitioners  were  not  satisfied 
and  continued  their  efforts  to  knock  out 
the  words  "under  God"  and  brought  the 
action  directly  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  This  case  was  filed  before  the 
Highest  Tribunal  on  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 9  of  this  year. 

They,  the  petitioners,  further  claim 
that  the  decisions  reached  in  the  New 
York  courts  were  rendered  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  their  contro- 
versial decision  in  the  cases  of  Matter 
of  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421.  and  the 
case  of  Ahington  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  These  are  the 
cases  which  banished  prayer  from  the 
public  schools.  Of  course,  this  ruling 
started  a  fiood  of  criticism  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  controversy  is  still  raging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  11  years  ago  in  1954,  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Louis  Ra- 
baut,  brought  before  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  fiag  by  adding  the  simple,  pious 
phrase  "under  God." 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Rabaut  said: 
■We  must  extend  the  public  proclamation 
of  our  religious  traditions  and  our  depend- 
ence on  divine  providence,  for  our  country 
was  born  under  God,  and  only  under  God 
will  it  live  as  a  citadel  of  freedom. 


"UNDER  GOD" 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  Congress,  before  this 
session  of  Congress  comes  to  an  end,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  solid-thinking  Americans,  an- 
other of  the  sinister  and  cunning  attacks 
presently  being  made  on  religion  In 
America.  This  is  another  vicious  attack 
on  religion  and  our  strong  religious  con- 
victions of  our  belief  in  God  and  on  our 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

Several  years  ago  an  action  w£is  started 
in  the  State  of  New  York  against  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  order  him 
to  delete  the  words  "Under  God"  from 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  U.S. 
flag,  which  was  being  used  in  pub- 
lic school  class  and  assembly.  The  pe- 
titioners objected  to  the  use  of  such 
pledge  on  the  ground  that  it  constituted 


With  this  new  inspiration,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  began  to 
analyze  our  national  image  once  again. 

They  asked,  "Is  the  American  heritage, 
the  American  history,  and  the  American 
way  of  life  truly  refiected  in  our  insti- 
tutions?" 

Their  search  for  the  truth  began  with 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

The  Reverend  George  M.  Docherty, 
pastor  of  the  New  York  Presbyterian 
Church,  said  in  one  of  his  sermons: 

I  could  sit  down  and  brood  upon  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  going  over  each  word 
slowly  in  my  mind.  And  I  came  to  a 
strange  conclusion.  There  was  something 
missing  in  the  pledge  •  •  •  a  very  definite 
factor  in  the  American  way  of  life  was  being 
ignored  •  •  •  and  that  factor  was  the  be- 
lief In  God.  Without  these  words,  the  Amer- 
ican Pledge  of  Allegiance  could  be  the  pledge 
of  any  republic.  Including  Russia. 

And  so  the  truth  was  recognized. 

Americans  from  all  over  the  country 
proclaimed,  "We  are  a  religious  Nation; 
we  are  a  religious  people." 

This  period  of  spiritual  awakenmg 
brought  forth  a  new  patriotism,  a  natu- 
ral alinement  between  our  souls  and  our 
Ups  which  voiced  the  belief  that  we  were 
"one  Nation  imder  God." 

It  seems  most  improbable  that  any 
segment  or  minute  minority  of  our  so- 
ciety would  want  to  destroy  the  beauty, 


the  solemnity,  the  completeness  of  that 
pledge. 

And  yet,  today,  there  are  sinister  forces 
about  us  who  are  shouting,  "it  Is  tin- 
American,"  "it  is  a  destruction  of  per- 
sonal Ubertles,"  "that  there  is  no  place 
for  God  in  the  government  of  this  land." 
"The  words  'under  God'  must  be  struck 
out  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  we  must  be  aware 
of  these  attacks  against  our  faith  In  di- 
vine providence. 

For  herein  lie  the  real  assassins  of 
democracy — those  who  would  destroy 
the  moral  fibers  of  our  society  and  break 
down  the  human  dignity  of  man. 

This  small  but  powerful  aggressive  mi- 
nority has  been  plotting,  conspiring, 
shrewdly  attacking,  and  slowly  crushing 
the  national  references  to  God. 

They  will  continue  to  work  secretly 
and  openly  until  their  objective  is 
reached,  to  make  us  a  godless  state. 

They  will  continue  to  ridicule  basic 
American  principles  until  they  dismem- 
ber our  way  of  life  and  destroy  our 
heritage. 

Shall  we,  as  Americans,  endorse  this 
malign  movement,  or  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  with  helpless  minds  and  hands 
while  this  incredulously  small  minority 
.  dictate  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people? 

If  so,  I  can  predict  the  day  when  the 
inscription  "In  God  We  Trust"  will  no 
longer  be  present  on  our  national  coins. 
The  words  "Pray  for  Peace"  on  our 
postage  stamps  will  be  found  only  In  rare 
stamp  collections. 

The  Prayer  Room  In  the  U.S.  Capitol 
will  be  declared  imconstltutional. 

Schoolbooks,  having  references  to  God, 
will  be  outlawed. 

Chaplains  will  no  longer  have  a  place 
in  the  armed  services. 

And  the  worship,  the  recognition,  and 
the  outward  service  to  a  Supreme  Being 
will  be  grossly  restricted. 

Fellow  Americans,  '^we  must  awake 
from  our  trusting  state  of  complacency, 
and  strengthen  our  moral  weapons 
against  those  who  would  betray  us. 

Our  Nation  is  steeped  in  religious  tra- 
dition. 

Remember  the  Mayflower  Compact 
which  begins  "In  the  name  of  God. 
Amen." 

Recall  the  arguments  of  George  Mason 
to  the  General  Court  of  Virginia  4  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that: 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God, 
whose  authority  can  be  superseded  by  no 
power  on  earth. 

And  in  the  words  of  William  Penn: 
Those  people  who  are  not  governed  by  God 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants. 

We  should  remember  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  which  began  with  a 
prayer. 

We  should  remember  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Immortal  Gettysburg  Address 
when  he  declared: 

That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 
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Supreme  Court  has  recognized 

hese  facts  In  past  decisions — ^it 

1892  that  "this  is  a  religious  na- 

the  case  of  Church  of  the  Holy 

the  United  States. 

nore  recently,  in  1951,  the  Su- 

(pourt  ruled  In  the  case  of  Zorach 

Clauson  that  "we  are  a  religious 

whoee  institutions  presuppose  a 

Being." 

first,  and  perhaps  most  beau- 

rdcognitlon  of  God  was  expressed 

)eclaratlon  of  Independence  and 
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these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 

nen  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 

by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 

Rlghts,  that  among  these  are  Life, 

and  the  p\irsiilt  of  Happiness. 


Altho  ugh  written  many  years  ago,  this 
Declaration  strikes  directly  at  the  roots 
of  comfiunism,  atheism,  and  material- 
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call   upon   the   present 
of  Congress  and  the  Members 
assume  office  in  January,  and 
to  be  ever  vigilant  against 
attacks;  to  become  aware  of  the 
this  Is  another  In  a  series  of 
attacks  being  made  upon  our 
American  religious  traditions 
way  of  life;  that  it  is  part  of  a 
of  alitacks  being  made  by  a  small 
people  and  some  of  them  op- 
under  the  guise  of  well-sounding 
names;  that  the  very  document 
freedom  to  every  Ameri- 
Constitution — is   being   chal- 
md  used  as  a  vehicle  to  under- 
religious  beliefs  and  traditions, 
that  you,  as  Members  of  Con- 
In  the  fight  to  expose  these 
the  American  people;   thereby 
to  protect  and  defend  the  very 
religious  freedoms  and  principles 
have  always  enjoyed. 
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SUMM-^Y  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
Bffrr  TEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUM3IA 

Mr.  ]  icMTTiTiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark  i. 

The  t  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectic  n  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  S<  uth  Carolina? 

Then  i  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IfcMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 


to  take 
elation 
Comml 


sions 
studied 
leglslat 
have  s) 
meetln 


This 
gress 


I  Jiis  opportunity  to  express  appre- 
to  the  members  of  the  House 
Itee  on  the  District  of  Colxmibia 
for  the  r  extraordinary  efTorts,  coopera- 
tion, a^d  diligence  during  the  two  ses- 
the  88th  Congress.  By  their 
consideration  and  disposition  of 
ve  matters  before  them,  they 
ably  assisted  the  Congress  in 
its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity— se^lon  8,  article  I — of  governing 
the  Na  ion's  Capital. 

1  las  been  perhaps  the  busiest  Con- 
( ur  committee  has  experienced. 


certainly  in  recent  years.  Within  a 
month  of  the  convening  of  this  Congress, 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  commenced  hearings  and  in- 
vestigations, starting  with  joint  sessions, 
initiated  by  our  committee,  with  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  other  body,  to 
look  into  the  alarming  crime  situation 
in  this  Capital  City.  Hardly  a  week  has 
gone  by  since  that  the  committee  or  sub- 
committees have  not  been  in  session, 
either  in  open  hearings  taking  evidence, 
or  in  executive  meetings  considering  and 
drafting  legislation  deemed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  necessary  for  the  District  of- 
ficials to  carry  out  their  delegated  re- 
sponsibilities. The  testimony  taken  by 
the  House  District  Cotmnittee  and  sub- 
committees in  this  Congress  alone  covers 
5,446  printed  pages  and  1,288  pages  of 
transcripts  not  printed. 

The  subcommittee  chairmen,  in  par- 
ticular, have  contributed  materially  and 
magnificently  by  their  advice  and  time, 
their  study  and  devotion,  to  the  commit- 
tee's tasks,  and  to  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment summarized  below. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
staff  of  the  legislative  counsel's  ofiQce  of 
the  House,  whose  technical  advice  and 
assistance  on  drafting  legislation  mate- 
rially aided  the  committee.  This  staff 
was  always  available,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  their  help. 

The  committee  members  are  deserving 
of  well-earned  respite  from  their  labors, 
and  I  wish  for  them  all  a  refreshing  sea- 
son with  their  families  and  their  constit- 
uents. We  hope  to  be  on  hand  again, 
with  the  convening  of  the  next  Congress 
in  the  new  year,  to  continue  in  our  deter- 
mined efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  District  Committee 
in  the  two  sessions  of  the  88th  Congress, 
as  follows: 

First.  During  this  Congress,  252  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  have  been  referred 
to  and  considered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  228  of 
these  being  House  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions and  24  being  Senate-passed  bills. 

Second.  Over  234  scheduled  meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  committee  or  sub- 
committees thereof.  Of  these,  146  were 
open  hearings:  112  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  various  bills,  and  34  hearings  of 
the  full  committee  and  subcommittees 
on  diverse  subjects  including  joint  crime 
and  joint  fiscal  hearings  with  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  of  the  other  body,  in- 
vestigations of  the  operation  of  urban 
renewal  programs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, traffic  congestion,  one-way 
streets,  parldng,  and  other  matters  listed 
in  the  committee  calendar.  There  were 
80  executive  meetings  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  perfecting 
drafts  of  legislation  for  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  innumerable  meet- 
ings and  conferences  of  committee  mem- 
bers and  the  staff  on  legislative  matters. 

Third.  During  this  Congress,  68  bills 
have  been  reported  by  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  the  House.  Of  these,  64  bills 
have  been  considered  and  approved  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  Of 
this  number  43  have  had  Senate  approval 
and  have  been  signed  by  the  President. 
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FoUowlng  is  a  brief  summary  of  th. 
bUls  reported  by  this  committee  to  S 
House.  The  law  niunbers  of  those  whldh 
also  passed  the  Senate  and  were  slgi^ 
by  the  President  are  Included:     ^'"'* 

Accidents,  traffic  reports:  H.R.  1933  tn 
require  that  all  collisions  Involving  mot* 
vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia  whl* 
result  in  property  damage  In  excess  of  ma 
or  In  personal  Injury  to  any  degree  be  re' 
ported  Inunedlately  to  the  District  of  Colmn" 
bla  Chief  of  Police.  Presently,  only  m" 
llslons  Involving  personal  Injury  are  required 
to  be  so  reported.  ^^ 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act:  H.R.  8020 
to  extensively  revise  the  present  law  and 
make  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  an  Independent 
agency.  After  considerable  debate,  the 
House  on  rollcall  voted  258  to  98  to  adopt » 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee 

Armory  Board:  H.R.  39.  to  Increase  iti 
membership  to  five,  by  adding  two  additional 
civilians;  thus  making  three  civilian  mem- 
bers, plus  President  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
conunandlng  general  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbla  Mllltla. 

Association  of  the  Unlversallst  Women  {% 
nonprofit  corporation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) :  H.R.  5342  authorizes  consolidation 
thereof  with  the  Alliance  of  Unltarl»n 
Women  (a  nonprofit  corporation  In  the  Stat* 
of  Massachusetts).  The  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  these  two  women's  organizations  U 
desirable  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  affiliated  with  the  Unlversallrt 
Church  and  ^e  Unitarian  Church  of  Amer- 
ica, respectively,  and  a  merger  of  these  two 
churches  has  already  taken  place.  (Public 
Law  88-19). 

Borrowing  authority:  H.R.  4277  Increaaee 
the  amount  which  the  District  might  bor- 
row from  $75  million  to  $150  million,  which 
in  conference  between  the  Houses  was  fur- 
ther Increased  to  $175  million.  (Public  Law 
88-104.) 

Business  Corporation  Act  of  1954:  HB. 
4330  amends  the  same  to  correct  Inaccuracies, 
Improve  the  language  of  the  act,  and  to  make 
substantive  changes  to  keep  the  act  cur- 
rent and  similar  to  the  Model  Business  Cor- 
poration Act  prepared  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  with  the  statutes  of  the 
States.    ( Public  Law  88-1 11.) 

Canine  Corps  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department:  H.R.  1935,  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  said  corps  presently  having  a 
strength  of  50  dogs.  Subsequently,  pro- 
vision for  25  additional  man-dog  teams  was 
included  In  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations bill. 

Chancery  locations:  S.  646  (H.R.  5882)  reg- 
ulates the  location,  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  conversion,  and  occupancy  of  for- 
eign chanceries  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Public  Law  88-659.) 

Charitable  Solicitations  Act:  H.R.  6990,  to 
amend  present  law  and  require  as  condition 
precedent  to  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
registration  or  an  exemption  therefrom  for 
pernalssion  to  solicit  funds  for  charitable 
purposes,  that  the  Commissioners  make  cer- 
tain findings  that  such  solicitation  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  as  wUl  benefit  or  assist  in 
promoting  the  public  health  or  welfare  and 
jvlll  not  offend  the  public  morals. 

Columbia  Plaza  urban  renewal  project: 
H.R.  9974,  to  terminate  same  as  being  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945,  and  restore  property  to 
former  owners  to  permit  private  redevelop- 
ment thereof  without  cost  to  the  Federal  or 
District  Governments. 

Correctional  Industries  fund :  8.  1082  {BJL. 
6454)  establishing  a  revolving  fund  with 
maximum  net  worth  limitation  of  $2,500,000 
to  be  used  for  the  performance  and  produc- 
tion of  such  services  as  will  contribute  to 
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^.habllltatlon,  skUl  in  trades,  and  occu- 
*!.*^f  inmates  of  Institutions  under  the 
PJ^t  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 


i^i^et  of  Columoia  u^y^^  <■ 
22*  (^bllc  Law  88-6220 
tlons-    v*^"  . TXT3    Raia 


"ISLiit  unions:  H.R.  8313  repeals  the  Dls- 
^^   Columbia    credit    Union    Act.    as 
trt^l  .2,    to  permit  16  local  credit  unions 
?f^nSv'    mcorporated    thereunder,    to    be 
P!*S«d  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
<^^^g  with    159   credit  unions    In   the 
ninct  already  chartered  under  the  Fed- 
?S^t     (Public  Law  88-395.) 
•Trlme  and  criminal  procedures:  H.R.  7525, 
JXlbus  crime  bill  consolidating  various 
wntrind  proposals  Into  amendments  to  the 
^ct  of  Columbia  Criminal  Code,  In  order 
Ernrovlde  the  police  with  additional  tools 
fnr  law  enforcement  and  to  assist  the  prose- 
^r^tinir  officials  and  the  courts  in  amellorat- 
ir^rlme  conditions  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
through  amendment  to  the  Mallory  rule,  the 
SIrhwn  rule,  and  others.    While   this  bill 
naoed  the  House  on  August  12,  1963.  It  did 
^otrcceive  favorable  Senate  action  In  this 
Congress.     This   Is    particularly   regrettable 
ilnce  the  latest  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion report  shows  an  overall  Increase  of  34.7 
nercent  In  the  crime  rate  In  the  District  of 
Cblumbia  during  the  first  6  months  of  1964 
over  the  same  period  In  1963— as  against  an 
Increase  in  serious  crime  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  of  15  percent  during  the  same  period. 

Dangerous  and  unsafe  buildings:  H.R.  7441 
amends  the  act  of  March  1,  1889,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  uniform  assessment  of  costs 
incurred  by  the  District  In  making  repairs 
to  unsafe  buildings  and  providing  for  re- 
moval of  dead  or  diseased  trees,  among  other 
nuisances.     (Public  Law  88-486.) 

D.C.  Transit  System  franchise:  S.  1553 
amends  the  act  of  July  24,  1956,  so  as  to 
eliminate  duplicate  auditing,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Commission,  In  lieu  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Utilities  Commission,  to 
make  an  annual  determination  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System's  net  operating  Income,  and 
to  certify  the  same  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  exemptions  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  real 
estate  taxes.     (Public  Law  88-212.) 

Deeds  of  trust:  H.R.  682,  to  provide  for  the 
substitution  of  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  means  of  a 
written  Instrument  entered  Into  by  all  the 
parties,  or  their  successors  In  Interest,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  deed  of 
trust  to  the  contrary. 

Dental  hygienists:  H.R.  6350  authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners to  waive  any  theoretical  examination 
of  an  applicant  for  a  license  as  a  dental 
hyglenist  If  he  holds  a  certificate  from  the 
National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  (Public 
Law  88-460.) 

Discharge  of  parolees  (from  supervision) : 
H.R.  4333,  to  authorize  the  Parole  Board  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  discharge  a 
parolee  from  supervision  when  the  Board 
deems  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  parole 
was  granted  has  been  accomplished. 

Diseases,  communicable:  H.R.  2485,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  thereof  by  amending  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
treat  minors  for  venereal  disease  upon  their 
own  consent,  when  they  present  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  Department's  health  cen- 
ters, rather  than  having  to  obtain  such  per- 
mission from  their  parents  or  guardians. 
(Public  Law  88-137.) 

District  of  Columbia  Training  School: 
B.S..  7440,  to  provide  for  voluntary  admis- 
sions to  this  institution  for  mentally  retarded 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  In  addi- 
tion to  admissions  presently  authorized  by 
commitment  through  cotirt  order. 

Divorce:  H.R.  10777.  to  liberalize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  laws,  commencing  with  the 
act  of  March   3.   1901,  relating   to  divorce, 


legal  separation,  and  anntUment  of  marriages, 
to  make  them  conform  to  more  modern  laws 
of  other  States,  Including  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, reducing  the  waiting  periods  therein 
prerequisite  to  filing  actions,  eliminating  the 
6-month  period  before  decree  of  divorce  be- 
comes final,  etc. 

Educational  employees  on  leave:  H.R.  5337 
amends  the  act  of  June  12,  1940,  to  Increase 
partial  pay  for  public  schoolteachers  and 
other  school  employees  while  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  educational  purposes.  (Public  Law 
88-472.) 

Exemptions  from  attachment:  HH.  7882, 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 1901,  to  stop  the 
practice  which  has  been  developed  of  filing 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  actions  for  gar- 
nishment against  an  employer  who  also  has  a 
business  In  Maryland  so  as  to  secure  pay- 
ment by  attachment  of  wages  of  an  employee 
who  Is  a  nonresident  of  the  District. 

Federal  payment  to  the  District:  H.R.  6177, 
Increasing  th©  authorized  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  District  from  $32  million  to  $45 
million.  This  authorization  was  subsequent- 
ly Increased  to  $50  million  In  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  (Public  Law  88-104.) 
Fire  protection:  H.R.  5044  amends  the  act 
of  August  14,  1950,  to  require  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
all  parties  to  mutual-aid  firefightlng  agree- 
ments, indemnify  each  other  from  all  claims 
arising  from  the  operations  of  firefighters 
outside  their  own  Jurisdictions.  (Public 
Law  88-473.) 

Horizontal  property  regimes  (condomin- 
ium ownership)  :  H.R.  4276  provides  for  es- 
tablishment of  same  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  permitting  fee  simple  owner- 
ship of  a  unit  In  a  multlunlt  structure  which 
may  be  designed  for  residence,  office,  the 
operation  of  any  Industry  or  business,  or  any 
other  type  of  use,  with  Its  accessory  imlts. 
(Public  Law  88-218.) 

Horizontal  property  regimes:  H.R.  11222 
amends  the  foregoing  Public  Law  88-218  to 
permit  condominium  units,  such  as  town- 
houses,  to  be  located  on,  or  consist  of,  more 
than  one  floor  of  a  building,  as  was  Intended 
In  the  original  act.     (Public  Law  88-475.) 

Income  and  Franchise  Act  amendments: 
H.R.  8407,  to  exempt  mortgage  loans  of  non- 
resident loan  Institutions  from  District  of 
Columbia  franchise  tax. 

Judges  retirement:  H.R.  5871,  to  amend  the 
act  of  April  1,  1942,  to  permit  retirement  of 
local  Judges  tifter  10  years'  service  and  pro- 
viding for  disability  retirements  of  Judges 
or  annuities  for  their  widows  or  children. 
(Public  Law  88-644.) 

Judges  retirement,  Increase  In:  H.R.  12198, 
to  provide  for  Increase  In  retirement  salaries 
of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Covirt 
of  General  Sessions. 

Learners'  license  fees:  S.  1964  Increases 
from  $2  to  $5  minimum  the  fee  charged  for 
a  District  of  Columbia  driver's  permit,  to  be 
used  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment to  finance  an  expanded  driver-educa- 
tion program,  particularly  among  school-age 
drivers.     (Public  Law  88-287.) 

Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934:  H.R.  8355 
amends  the  same  by  Increasing  capital  stock 
requirements  of  life  Insurance  companies 
organized  In  the  District  of  Colmnbla  from  a 
minimum  of  $100,000  to  $200,000,  and  other 
provisions  respecting  changes  In  the  cor- 
porate charters  and  unissued  stock.  (Public 
Law  88-556.) 

Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934:  HJl.  7497 
amends  the  same  with  respect  to  the  filing 
of  annual  statements  by  life  Insurance  com- 
panies and  publication  thereof  In  local  news- 
papers.    (Public  Law  88-193.) 

Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934:  H.R.  1937 
amends  same  to  make  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia perjury  statute  applicable  to  those  per- 
sons who  make  false  statements  under  oath 
when  applying  for  licenses  or  renewal  of 
licenses  as  Insurance  agents  and  brokers  in 


the  District  of  Columbia.     (PubUc  Law  88- 

Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934:  H.R.  8128 
amends  same  to  permit  life  Insvirance  com- 
panies to  maintain  current  and  complete 
records  of  all  stockholders  either  at  their 
principal  places  of  business  or  with  their 
stock  transfer  agents.     (Public  Law  88-458.) 

Life  Insxirance  companies:  HJl.  8191 
amends  the  act  of  February  4,  1913.  regulat- 
ing the  lending  of  money  on  securities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  exempt  life 
insurance  companies  from  the  so-called  loan 
shark  provisions.  Just  as  banks,  and  building 
and  loan  associations,  are  already  so  exempt. 
(Public  Law  88-191.) 

Marriages,  premarital  examinations:  H.K. 
11302,  to  require  laboratory  tests,  as  do  45 
of  the  States,  to  determine  if  applicants  for 
marriage  licenses  are  Infected  with  syphUls. 

Mentally  HI,  constitutional  rights  of:  8. 
935  revises  the  procedures  for  the  hospltaU- 
zatlon  of  the  mentally  111  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  committed  by  voluntary  act  or 
through  civil  commitment  proceedings. 
(Public  Law  88-597.) 

Milk  and  !ce  cream  containers:  HJt.  e4i3 
amends  the  act  of  March  3,  1921.  to  permit 
the  packaging  of  smaller  quantities  of  milk. 
Ice  cream,  and  other  dairy  products  than  Is 
permissible  under  present  law.     (Public  Law 

88—405.) 

Motor  vehicles  liens  files:  S.  490  (H.R. 
6348)  amends  the  act  of  July  2,  1940.  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  maintenance 
of  duplicate  alphabetical  files  for  recording 
and  releasing  Hens  on  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers  registered  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    (Public  Law  88-89.) 

Municipal  court:  H.R.  3537  amends  the  act 
of  April  1.  1942.  to  Increase  the  court's  Juris- 
diction in  cases  Involving  $3,000  to  $10,000: 
extending  the  subpena  power  of  the  court 
to  a  25-mlle  jurisdiction;  changing  the  name 
of  the  court  to  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions;  changing  the  name  of  the 
local  appellate  court  to  the  District  of 
Columbia   Coiirt  of  Appeals.      (Public  Law 

88-60.) 

Municipal  theaters:  H.R.  7399.  to  provide 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Loew's  Capitol  Theater  and  Keith's 
Theater  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  and 
for  their  operation  as  municipal  or  seml- 
munlclpal  theaters. 

Nurses:  HH.  1933  amends  the  act  of 
February  9,  1907,  so  as  to  lower  from  21  to 
19  years  the  age  requirement  for  registration 
as  a  nurse  by  the  Nurses'  Examining  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.     (Public  Law 

88-81.) 

Podiatrists:  H.R.  9962,  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Podiatrist 
Examiners  to  waive  Its  own  written  and  oral 
examinations  with  respect  to  an  applicant 
for  a  license  as  a  podiatrist  If  he  holds  a 
certificate  from  the  National  Board  of  Podia- 
trist Examiners. 

Police  and  firemen:    H.R.  10683  repeals  all 
existing  restrictions  as  to  residence  require- 
ments for  District  of  Columbia  poUce  and 
firemen  so  that  In  lieu  of  present  require- 
ments that  they  live  within  20  miles  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol   there  wUl   be  no  restrictions, 
there  being  none  as  to  place  of  residence  of 
all  other  employees  In  the  Federal  or  District 
of  Columbia  Governments  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.      Amended    by    Senate    to    permit 
Commissioners  to  set  25-mlle  residence  limit 
for  police  and  firemen.    (Public  Law  88-517.) 
Police,  firemen,  U.S.  Park  Police,  and  White 
Hoxise  Police:  H.R.  10215  extends  the  Annual 
and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951  to  cover  District 
of     Colvunbla    police,     firemen.    U.S.    Park 
Police,  and  White  House  Police  and  give  them 
the  same  annual  sick  leave  benefits  accorded 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  and  District 
of    Columbia    Governments.      (PubUc    Law 

88-471.)  „„      ,-,-. 

Police  and  firemen's  pay:  HJt.  laiw 
amends  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1968.  to  give  police  and 
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flremei   an  average  pay  Increase  of  8^  per- 
cent.    [Public  Law  88-675.) 

Pour  over  trusts:  Hit.  3190  amends  the 
act  of  ilarch  3,  1901,  to  authorize  a  testator, 
by  the  terms  of  his  will,  to  pour  over  or  add 
properl  les  passing  under  his  will  to  existing 
v|vo6  trusts  or  testamentary  trusts  and 
e  Increased  flexibility  in  the  distrlbu- 
fxinds  by  a  testator.     (Public  Law 
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October  2 

CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unsn 
imous  consent  to  address  the  Housef^ 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  w^  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat^ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  istSSi 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^ 
from  niinois?  ^°*^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Metropolitan  Police,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  or  Mr.     PRICE.      Mr.     Speaker,    what   U 

the  White  House  Police.     (Public  Law  88-    conflict  of  interest?    Members  of  Con 

*'^|-^     ,,    ^    ,  gress  are  expected  to  represent  their  ftftti" 

security  dealers,  regulation  of :   H^R.  9419  stituents  and  I  think  it  is  fair  1^1 

provides  for  the  regulation  of  the  business  c,-_„o  tVi^  4«f  ^..^o*  ^r  i^^     tZ,      .    ,      *  ^* 

of  selling  securities  and  the  licensing  of  per-  ^erve  the  interest  of  industries  in  his  con. 

sons  engaged  therein  In  the  District  of  Co-  passional  district.     A  Member  would  not 

lumbia.   similar   to  State  "Blue-Sky"  laws  "^  discharging  his  Obligations  if  he  did 

principals  and   teachers  In   the  public     which   regulate  securities  sales   throughout  ^ot  represent  his  constituents  in  Wash. 


Prac1  leal 


Nurses'  Licensing  Act  of  Septem- 

1960:    S.  933    (HJl.   5097).   to  permit 

clause"  licensing  without  wrlt- 

:^mlnatlon  for  applicants  living  in  the 

and  practicing  in  the  metropolitan 

at  least  6  months  during  the  base 


ber  6, 
'grandfather 


for 


disciplining     of:     H.R.     4274,     to 
the  act  of  June  20,  1906,  so  as  to  per- 
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schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  use 
reasons  ble  force  In  exercising  their  lawful 
authorf;y  to  maintain  order  In  the  schools 
forbid  the  Board  of  Education  to 
this  authority.  At  present,  the 
of  Coltimbla  statutes  are  silent  on 
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,  dismissal:  HJl.  4273,  to  amend  the 

District    of    Columbia    compulsory 

attendance  law   (D.C.  Code,  31-207) 

permit  the  suspension  or  dismissal 

pupils  within  the  age  limits  of 

attendance. 

Act  amendments  of  1964: 

to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Dis- 

Columbia     Redevelopment     Land 

to  undertake   urban   renewal  proj- 

nonresidential  as  well  as  residential 

to  correct  serious  deficiencies  In 

Improve  the  operation  of  the  District 

urban  renewal  program  by  pro- 

j  afeguards  in  simendments  to  existing 
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of  this  charitable  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tion from  District  of  Columbia  real  estate 
taxes  since  the  improvements  to  be  con- 
structed on  such  property  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  charitable,  religious  and  edu- 
cational purposes.     (Private  Law  88-296.) 

Secret  Service:  H.R.  9995  amends  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  Act  to  allow  members  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  division  credit  toward  re- 
tirement   for    their    prior    service    with    the 


costs:  S.  1024  (HJR.  6351)   au- 
Dlstrlct  of  Colimabia  Conunissioners 
relocation  services  and  i>a3rments 
expenses  to  persons,  businesses, 
organizations  displaced  as  the 
government  action  (by  condemns - 
unsafe  and  insanitary  buildings,  en- 
housing   regulations,  highway   con- 
,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  District 
buildings,  etc. ) ,  similar  to  such 
as  are  provided   In  the  District  of 
Redevelopment   Act   of    1945   for 
In     urban     renewal     areas. 
Law  88-629.) 

way   over   District   of   Columbia 
School  Grounds:  HH.  5081  author- 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dls- 
Columbla  to  sell  to  the  Baltimore 
Electric   Co.   a  right-of-way  for  the 
of   towers   for   a   high-voltage 
ion  line  to  cross  a  portion  of  the 
of  the  District  Training  School  at 
Md.      (Private   Law   88-67.) 
Increases:    H.R.   10487  provides  for 
pay  increases  for  District  of  Co- 
Commissioners,    Superintendent    of 
District  of  Columbia  court  Judges 
higher  paid  District  of  Columbia 
Provision  for  these  increases  was 
,  at  request  of  the  chairman,  in  HJt. 
Federal    Employees    Salary    Act    of 
(Public  Law  88-426.) 
tax:   HJt.  8451   amends   District  of 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  exempt  sales  of 
'   (as  by  the  Washington   Terminal 
carriers  and  used  In  "running"  re- 
certain  railroad  equipment.     (Public 


8af564.) 

tax:   H.R.   12371   exempts  from  the 
of  Columbia  sales  tax  certain  print- 
of  the  majority  and  minority 
the  House  of  Representatives,  es- 
many  years  ago  to  perform  prlnt- 
for  Members  of  the  House. 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry,  United  Su- 
preme Council:  HJ(.  11652  exempts  property 
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cf 


services 


the  country.    ( Public  Law  88-503. ) 

Shrine  convention:  House  Joint  Resolution 
888  promulgates  special  regulations  for  the 
91st  Annual  Convention  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America,  to 
be  held  in  Washington  in  July  1965.  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-386.  > 

Small  Claims  Act:  S.  489  (HR.  2696) 
amends  the  act  of  March  5.  1938.  to  correct 
an  Inconsistency  between  two  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  actions  in  the  small  claims 
and  conciliation  branch  of  the  court  now 
designated  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions.     (Public  Law  88-85.) 

Southeast  Community  Hospital:  S.  2944 
exempts  the  Greater  Southeast  Community 
Hospital  Foundation.  Inc.,  from  District  of 
Columbia  real  estate  taxes  on  certain  land 
conveyed  to  it  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, said  organization  being  a  charitable 
organization  and  the  property  in  question 
being  restricted  for  use  by  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, namely,  a  400-bed  facility  serving  the 
residents  of  southeast  Washington  and  ad- 
jacent areas  in  Marvland  (Private  Law 
88-299.) 

Teachers' pay :  H.R.  12042  amends  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  .Act  of  1955  to 
give  teachers  an  average  pay  Increase  of  5 
percent.  This  was  increased  to  7  percent 
in  conference  between  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  12196.     (Public  Law  88-575.) 

Transit  development  program:  H.R.  8929. 
to  authorize  the  National  Capital  Tran.spor- 
tatlon  Agency  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  subways,  rail  rapid  transit,  commuter 
railroad,  and  related  facilities  for  the  mass 
transportation  of  persons  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  between  the  District  and 
points  in  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties.  Md..  and  Arlington  County,  Va. 

Unclaimed  moneys  in  tru.'it:  S.  2054  (H.R. 
8377)  provides  procedures  whereby  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  can  be  relieved 
after  a  period  of  10  years  of  the  administra- 
tive burden  of  maintaining  unclaimed  ac- 
counts of  money  that  have  been  deposited 
in  trust  with  an  agency  or  department  of 
the  District  government,  totaling  at  present 
some  $25,000.     (Public  Law  88-211.) 

Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
August  28,  1935:  Kit.  6353  amends  the  same 
to  require  the  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board  to  advise  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  whether  an 
applicant  for  public  assistance  is  eligible  to 
receive  unemployment  compensation.  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-514.) 

Uniform  Commercial  Code:  H.R.  5338  pro- 
vides for  the  adoption  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
already  adopted  In  over  23  States.  (Public 
Law  88-243.) 

Woodrow  Wilson  House:  H.R.  9975  exempts 
from  all  taxes  the  late  President's  home,  now 
held  in  trust  by  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  in  the  United  States. 
(Public  Law  88--170.) 


ington.  "'But,"  asks  the  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch  editorially,  "for  pay?  That  is 
the  question." 

I  think  the  House  owes  it  to  itself  and 
to  the  people  of  the  country  to  explore 
this  subject.  It  could  begin  by  approv- 
ing House  Resolution  770  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler ]  or  House  Resolution  896  which  would 
create  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  allegations 
of  conflict  of  interest  in  a  specific  case. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  a  few  days  ago  follows: 
Ma.  MnxEK's  Interests 

Representative  Wdxiam  E.  Mhxer,  of  New 
York,  the  Republican  vice-presidential  nom- 
inee, says  he  has  "consistently  served  the  in- 
terests" of  industries  in  his  congressional 
district,  which  is  fair  enough.  He  was  elected 
to  represent  his  constituents  and  he  would 
not  be  discharging  his  obligations  if  he  did 
not  take  care  of  their  interests  in  Washing- 
ton. 

But  for  pay?  That  Is  the  question.  Mr. 
Miller  said  on  September  7  that  he  received 
a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  from  the  Lockport 
Felt  Co.  Last  Saturday  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  said  that  when  he  was  an  oflBcer  and 
director  of  the  concern  he  had  twice  spoken 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  against  legislation 
that  would  have  adversely  affected  the  felt 
firm.  On  neither  occasion  (July  23,  1956, 
and  February  4,  1958)  did  he  reveal  his  inter- 
est In  the  company. 

Senator  Goldwater,  the  Republican  preil- 
dential  candidate,  was  reported  by  aida  to 
feel  there  was  no  conflict  of  interest  in  Mr. 
MnxER's  business  connections  and  his  role  as 
a  Representative.  Mr.  Goldwater  scorned 
the  "baseless  and  Infamous  attacks"  on  Mr. 
MmLER,  apparently  referring  to  a  demand  by 
Democratic  National  Chairman  John  BaUey 
for  an  investigation  of  whether  "Mr.  Millii 
Is  a  Congressman  or  a  paid  lobbjrist  for  t 
felt  company." 

It  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  the  puWlc 
to  make  up  Its  mind  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  outcome 
should  have  much  bearing  on  Mr.  Mnxn'a 
quallflcatlons  to  be  Vice  President.  He  had 
no  quallflcatlons  to  begin  with.  He  w»i 
chosen  by  Mr.  Goldwater  as  a  reward  for  or- 
ganizing Goldwater  supporters  while  he  wag 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  because  "he  drives  Lyndon  John- 
son nuts."  It  is  pretty  hard  to  subtract  from 
that. 


CLOUDS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 
HORIZON 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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seeds  of  Inflation  and  may  stimulate  an 
inventory  buildup  that  goes  far  beyond 
that  already  being  experienced  in  steel. 
It  may  also  result  in  pressures  for  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  increases  in  excess  of 
the  productivity  guideposts  by  vuiions  in 
industries  with  less  ability  than  the  auto 
industry  to  resist  cost-push  pressures. 

The  first  sign  of  a  renewed  inflationary 
surge  Is  already  being  seen  in  the  trend 
of  raw  material  prices.  The  index  stands 
at  108.5  percent  of  the  1957-59  base,  up 
sharply  from  94.2  percent  a  year  ago. 

Another  disturbing  sign  was  the  7-per- 
cent drop  in  August  from  the  level  of 
last  August  in  contracts  for  new  con- 
struction. The  construction  contract  in- 
dex of  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  stood  at  121  in 
August,  down  sharply  from  132  a  year 
earlier  and  down  18  percent  from  the 
December  record  of  148.  The  decline 
primarily  reflects  a  further  setback  in 
housing  activity. 

The  recent  rise  in  home  mortgage 
foreclosures  is  also  prompting  serious 
concern  among  economists.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  said  recently 
that  the  ratio  of  home  loan  mortgage 
foreclosures  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions rose  from  1.29  per  1.000  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  to  1.38  in  the  quarter 
ending  June  30.  This  compares  to  1.24 
a  year  earlier  and  was  the  highest  fore- 
closure ratio  since  the  Board  began  the 
series  about  2  years  ago. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  re- 
ported that  the  foreclosure  ratio  on  mort- 
gages insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  rose  to  3.47  in  the  Jvme 
quarter  from  3.43  in  the  March  quarter 
and  that  the  ratio  for  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in- 
creased to  2.07  from  the  previous  quar- 
ter's 1.93.  The  ratio  of  conventional,  or 
non-Government-backed  mortgages,  ad- 
vanced to  1.17  from  1.08. 

In  a  tecent  speech,  C.  C.  Balderston, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  warned  about  dangers  to  the 
quality  of  credit.  He  said  that  the  re- 
laxation of  mortgage  terms  has  "perhaps 
not  always"  been  within  "bounds  of 
prudence."  Two  areas  of  business  debt 
that  bear  watching,  he  said,  are  the  "ap- 
parent large  growth"  of  debt  by  unin- 
corporated businesses  and  debt  on  in- 
come producing  properties  including 
apartments,  hotels,  motels,  and  ofiBce 
buildings. 

Other  possible  signs  of  trouble  include 
the  sharp  increase  in  business  failures. 
According  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  busi- 
ness concerns  were  failing  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  59.1  per  10,000  In  Au- 
gust, up  from  54.9  in  July.  It  was  the 
third  consecutive  monthly  rise  and  it  put 
the  business  failure  figure  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  past  year. 

Another  possible  sign  of  trouble  is  in 
the  trend  of  orders  for  machine  tools, 
which  Is  an  important  indicator  of  future 
economic  activity.  August  orders  for 
machine  tools  declined  seasonally  by  15 


«*-  qpEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
^tlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
jSm  Missouri? 
^onTwas  no  objection. 

S  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
ncpiection  campaign  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
SvS  and  dispassionately  examine 
£Sth  of  the  Nation's  economy.  -This 
Sir  it  M)pears  impossible.  The  John- 
S^aSnlnistration's  poUtical  use  of  eco- 
SricltaUstics  to  "prove"  the  strength 
?3i  durability  of  the  current  economic 
*Jlnsion  obscures  the  soft  spots  that 
^developing  in  the  economy  which 
Sy  very  well  cause  us  serious  trouble 
in  the  near  future. 

^?^  It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
nur  co'untry  that  the  administration  take 
nff  its  rose-colored  glasses  and  face 
°i.e  of  the  disturbing  developments  that 
2e  emerging.  To  ignore  them  through- 
out the  political  campaign,  as  the  John- 
son administration  is  disposed  to  do. 
might  lead  to  an  early  recession  next 
vew  with  all  the  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing that  would  mean  in  terms  of  lost 
Jobs  and  incomes. 

The  current  recovery  is  now  44  months 
long  At  that  advanced  stage,  it  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  setbacks.  During 
the  past  week  the  newspapers  have  been 
filled  with  reports  of  developing  economic 
problems  that  could  trigger  a  sharp 
plunge  into  recession.   Let  me  note  them 

The  General  Motors  strike  has  idled 
265  000  workers.   A  number  of  economists 
see  the  trend  of  auto  sales  as  the  key  to 
the  future  health  of  the  economy.   There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  auto  strike  threatens 
to  depress  industry   sales.     Before  he 
strike,  General  Motors  had  been  building 
about  17,000  cars  a  day.   Estimates  show 
that  the  strike  is  now  costing  the  firm 
at  least  $35  million  a  day  in  sales.    In 
addition,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
workers  themselves  is  being  cut  sharply. 
The  company  has  reported  that  its  hour- 
ly wageworkers  in  the  plants  struck  by 
the  United   Auto   Workers   are   losing 
more  than  $7  mUlion  a  day  in  wages. 
This  could  rise  to  $9  million  a  day  as 
additional  workers  in  General  Motors 
parts  plants  are  laid  off  as  the  company 
runs  out  of  storage  space  for  completed 
parts. 

Because  of  the  fear  of  a  possible  steel 
strike  and  also  as  a  hedge  against  future 
price  inflation,  business  is  beginning  to 
stockpile  steel.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  steel  inventory  build- 
up is  "so  diverse  and  broad  that  it  could 
severely  disrupt  the  economy,  even  if  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  reach 
a  peaceful  settlement  with  the  steel  in- 
dustry." 

In  other  words,  the  buildup  of  steel 
stocks  now  may  portend  a  disruptive 
shrinking  of  orders  later  on.  In  addition 
to  the  contractional  effect  that  is  ex- 
perienced as  holders  of  large  steel  inven- 
tories pare  holdings  later,  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy loses  some  business  permanently 

during  a  big  inventory  buildup.    More    "l"""":^  "^^"th^pV^^  level 

and  more  companies  turn  to  f  oreign_steel    Percent  ^ rom  tne  p         ^    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^_ 


of  high-level  unemplosrment  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  are  far  from 
solved.  For  the  second  month  in  a  row 
the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  rose  in  September  and  now  stands 
at  5.2  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 
As  for  the  balance-of-pajnnents  problwn, 
the  general  glow  of  optimism  that  ema- 
nated from  the  administration  in  the  first 
quarter  was  proved  premature  by  a  re- 
turn to  a  deep  deflclt  position  In  the 
second  quarter. 

These  signs  of  possible  trouble  In  the 
economy  must  be  viewed  In  the  context 
of  the  administration's  deliberate  plans 
for  heating  up  the  economy  before  the 
election  In  order  to  give  the  Illusion  of 
genuine  prosperity.  The  administra- 
tion's flscal  policy  Is  now  highly  stimu- 
lative. It  Is  resulting  In  a  net  outflow 
of  Federal  cash  payments  to  the  public 
during  the  last  half  of  1964  of  nearly  $12 
billion.  As  pointed  out  recently  by  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  that  policy  Is 
expected  to  reverse  course  next  year. 
During  the  flrst  half  of  1965,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  taking  out  of  the 
economy  nearly  $8  billion  more  than  it 
will  be  putting  In. 

Partly  reflected  In  these  figures  Is  the 
fact  that  many  taxpayers  next  spring 
will  face  abnormally  high  tax  payments 
or  receive  smaller  refunds  than  usual  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  policy  of 
cutting  tax  withholding  rates  this  year 
more  than  the  cut  In  1964  llablUtles. 

Coming  at  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the 
business  cycle,  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy is  already  beginning  to  show  sign  of 
strain,  this  abrupt  turn  In  flscal  policy 
Is  htehly  Irresponsible.  It  could  be  dev- 
astating In  Its  Impact  on  the  Nation's 
future  economic  health  and  stability. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  administration 
discussed  these  issues  fully  and  frankly 
with  the  American  people  and  stopped 
playing  politics  with  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  working  men  and 
women. 


suppliers  when  domestic  mills  are  unable 
to  supply  them. 

The  recent  Chrysler  wage  settlement, 
which  far  exceeded  the  administration's 
wage-price  guideposts,  has  planted  the 


Factory  orders  also  fell  5  percent  In  Au- 
gust from  the  July  level. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  economy  Is 
showing  these  signs  of  strata,  there  Is 
new  evidence  that  the  chronic  problems 


THE    MATHIAS    REPORT— 4   YEARS 
OP  ACTION  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress we  have  a  particular  responsibility 
to  make  available  to  the  people  of  our 
districts  a  report  on  our  trusteeship  dur- 
ing service  In  the  Congress.  It  Is  essen- 
tial In  a  representative  type  of  govern- 
ment that  constituents  should  share  as 
much  of  the  thinking  and  as  much  of  the 
reasoning  and  logic  that  have  gone  into 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  is  humanly  possible. 

At  my  request  my  staff  has  prepared  a 
report  of  my  activities  during  the  last  4 
years.  The  adjectives  they  have  used  are 
generous  but  the  facts  are  accurate.  I 
Include  this  report  to  my  constituents  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 
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Mac  Mathias  Is  a  man  of  ac- 
Is  a  life-long  resident  of  the  Sixth 
District.     He  has  been  repre- 
in  the  UjS.  House  of  Representa- 
the   last  two   terms.     His  record 
these  4  years  have  been  produc- 
In  the  88th  Congress  Mathias 
and  developed  the  founda- 
diurlng  his  first  term.     Mathias' 
one  of  understanding  and  concern 
problems  of  the  Sixth  District,  of 
and  of  the  United  States.    It  Is  a 
conscientious  planning  and  indi- 
to  the  issues  as  they  come 
Ctongress,  and  to  the  individual 
of  the  Sixth  District  as  they  de- 
It  is  a  record  of  responsible  and 
representation.    This  record  was 
man  of  experience,  integrity,  and 
Imowledge  of  the  people  he  repre- 
's  your  man  in  the  Nation's  Capl- 
keep  him  there.    He  gets  things 
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Potomao  River  Basin 


funds  for  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
make  a  study  of   the   Potomac 
which  resulted  in  the  most  com- 
8\irvey  ever   made  of  -the   river 


any  high  dam  on  the  Potomac 

^arpers  Perry   (Seneca),  favoring  a 

small  dams  between  Harpers  Ferry 

I  ources  which,  with  proper  develop- 

preserve  the  scenic  beauty  of  this 

^jalley  and  at  the  same  time  provide 

1  tecessary  economic  benefits  which 

are  need4d  by  both  metropolitan  and  riiral 


for  a  plan  for  flood  control,  rec- 

levelopment,   and   conservation  of 

and  industrial  water  supply,  and 

abatement,  through  legislative  ac- 

cooperatlon  and  coordination  with 

groups  and  ofllcials  in  all  levels  of 

State,  National. 

llliistration  provides  a  small  view 

Mathias  has  compiled  and  of 

Is  doing.    The  rest  of  this  booklet 

to  expanding  that  view  and  to 

irhy  western  Maryland  can  truly  be 

its  Congressman — Mac  Mathias. 


re  xtA 

he 
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ACTION 


MiTHIAS 


Is  a  nJ3.  Congressman  whose 

ind  integrity  is  evident  in  his  sev- 

As  a  Congressman,  he  is  in  fact 

legislator,  educator,  and  media- 


legislator  Mathias  has  experience 

of  government — National,  State, 

I  oimty.  and  city.    He  is  completing 

term  In  the  National  Congress. 

Served  In  the  State  legislature  and 

as  assist  int  attorney  general  of  Maryland. 

s^ed  In  county  government  and  as 

of  Frederick. 

m  educator  of  his  people  through 

Eommunlcation  with  them,  Mathias 

t^eir  student.     His  exhaustive  eSort 

touch  with  his  constituents  helps 

pro^de  accurate  representation  for  his 

he  ascertains  the  needs  and  desires 

deople  and  makes  his  actions   and 

known. 

a  mediator  between  his  constltu- 

the  Federal  Government.  Mathias 

effictlve  actlcm  on  behalf  of  oui  dis- 


trict and  of  our  Nation,  always  working  for 
the  best  interests  of  both. 

Mac  Mathias  plays  all  three  roles  as  he 
meets  with  Government  officials  to  point  out 
the  tremendous  industrial  potential  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  western  Maryland. 

Mac  Mathias  means  experience,  repre- 
sentation, and  action  for  Maryland  as  he 
testifies  before  the  various  House  committees 
to  request  flood  control  and  protection  fvmds 
as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Bloomlngton  Dam  proj- 
ect, or  speaks  out  for  reorganization  of  the 
District  of  Col\unbla  Juvenile  court  system 
to  bring  about  more  efQcient  and  expeditious 
handling  of  Juvenile  problems  or  rises  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
debate  the  Issues  that  are  a  concern  to  all 
of  our  people. 

In  all  these  things  Mathias  Is  a  dedicated 
and  conscientious  Representative  of  the 
Sixth  District.  Whether  In  a  committee  or 
on  the  floor,  whether  conferring  Informally 
or  delivering  a  speech. 

Mac  Mathias  speaks  out  boldly  and  acts 
decisively  for  Maryland. 

I.    MATHUS:     EXPERIENCE 

Voting  attendance 

The  most  direct  way  for  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  be  heard  Is  through  the  participa- 
tion and  votes  of  their  representatives.  In 
the  two  Congreeses — the  87th  and  88th — In 
which  he  has  served,  Congressman  Mathias 
has  maintained  a  92.4  percent  voting  attend- 
EUice  record.  Whenever  an  absence  was  an- 
ticipated. Mathias'  position  on  the  Issue  was 
recorded.  Congressman  Mathias  is  making 
sure  that  the  voice  of  his  people  is  heard. 
House  coniTnittees 

Much  of  a  Congressman's  work  is  done 
In  the  committees  on  which  he  serves.  Mac 
Mithias  Is  a  member  of  the  prestigious  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  is  the  only  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  Congressman  serving  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  city  of  Washington.  Since  a 
large  section  of  the  Sixth  District  lies  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  com- 
plex, actions  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  are  of  great  importance  to  these 
residents.  Mathias'  outstanding  attendance 
record  at  committee  sessions  is  one  more  In- 
dication that  he  is  always  on  the  spot  where 
things  are  being  done  and  that  he  Is  doing 
them. 

Special  committees 

In  the  87th  Congress,  Mathias  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  policy  committee  spe- 
cial taisk  force.  Operation  Employment,  a 
group  which  had  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
amining problems  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  forming  a  legislative  program  to 
effectively  combat  them.  The  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  which  is  pro- 
viding funds  for  vocational  education,  was 
substantially  the  result  of  the  work  of  this 
committee. 

First-hand    information 

Mathias'  education  in  liberal  arts  and  In 
the  legal  profession,  combined  with  his  ac- 
tive participation  In  government  at  all  levels 
and  his  on-the-job  training  as  a  fanner,  make 
him  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  Issues.  Added  to  this  background  is  his 
personal  interest  in  history  and  a  consclen- 
tlous  desire  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  all 
matters  which  concern  our  country  and  our 
people.  He  likes  to  find  out  things  for  him- 
self In  addition  to  hearing  and  studying  the 
reports  of  others.  For  this  reason  he  often 
works  late  in  his  oflQce  or  the  Library  of 
Congress,  personally  digging  Into  the  details 
of  pending  and  potential  legislation. 

This  same  quest  for  first-hand  Information 
leads  Congressman  Mathias  on  personal  fact- 
finding missions  In  the  Sixth  District,  In  the 
State,  and  In  the  Nation — wherever  the  facta 
may  be  found.     It   Includes  his  personally 
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conducted  meetings  with  Sixth  Dl«tH«* 
farmers  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  f^*! 
economy,  the  effects  of  the  drought  or  th 
use  of  farm  chemicals  such  as  heptachi™? 
It  Includes  his  traveling,  literally,  '^owT^ 
the  sea  in  ships"  to  gain  first-hand  kno»i 
edge  about  antisubmarine  warfare  and  to 
Iceland  to  gather  Information  about  th. 
Greenland-Iceland-Unlted  Kingdom  hSuT 
rier.  the  northernmost  extension  of  Vmb. 
America's  distant  early  warning  line— 1>« 
DEW  line— the  lifeline  of  security  to  tt* 
North  American  Continent.  It  Includea  hli 
flight  over  Cuban  waters  to  check  on  anti 
American  activity  in  that  area.  It  Includes 
his  inspection  trips  of  the  Potomac  Valler 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal,  the  Appalachla  area  aS 
toxirs  of  factories  In  the  District  for  facta 
about  the  imemployment  situation,  it  in. 
eludes  bus,  train,  and  auto  travel  in  metro^ 
polltan  rush  hours  to  be  constantly  in- 
formed  on  the  shifting  pattern  of  commuter 
problems. 

Indeed.  Mac  Bi4athias  Is  all  business  when 
It  comes  to  doing  his  Job.  He  realizes  and 
understands  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
a  U.S.  Congressman  and  he  has  the  ability 
and  experience  to  fulflU  that  responsibility, 
n.  mathias:  rxpxesentation 

In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  Mathias  maintains  an 
extensive  communications  system  which  In- 
cludes : 

1.  A  periodic  newsletter  which  dlscusaee 
Mathias'  position  on  important  issues  and 
has  a  current  circulation  of  25,000. 

2.  A  weekly  bulletin  (Capitol  Comment) 
discussing  the  past  week's  legislative  actions 
or  the  activities  of  Government  agencies 
that  are  of  particular  Interest  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

3.  A  weekly  news  column  which  runs  Ui 
most  newspapers  in  the  district. 

4.  A  weekly  taped  news  broadcast  which  U 
sent  to  all  radio  stations  in  the  district,  and 
carried  by  most. 

5.  Frequent  interviews  on  radio  and  per- 
sonal  appearances  on  television  news  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Frequent  news  releases  to  all  communi- 
cations media  on  issues  before  Congress  and 
other  subjects  which  concern  the  district. 

7.  Evenings,  weekends,  and  during  ad- 
journment Mathias  travels  to  all  parts  of  hli 
district,  conferring  with  individuals,  speak- 
ing before  schools,  church  groups,  civic  clubs, 
and  other  community  groups. 

8.  Maintains  offices  in  the  district  in  the 
poet  office  buildings  at  Cumberland  and 
Hagerstown  for  the  convenience  of  constitu- 
ents. 

These  means  of  communications  together 
with  the  steady  flow  of  mall  to  and  from  his 
office,  make  up  a  direct  line  between  MATmia 
and  his  district.  They  furnish  a  continuous 
fiow  of  information  so  that  he  is  always 
aware  of  the  feelings  of  his  constituents. 
As  a  result,  Mathias  knows  what  the  people 
want  and  need,  and  he  works  to  see  that  it 
gets  done. 

in.  mathias:  actiok 
Individual  problems 

Mathias  has  a  sincere  and  continuing  In* 
terest  in  the  Sixth  District  and  its  people. 
He  is  ready  to  help  any  citizen  who  has  a 
grievance,  is  wound  up  In  redtape,  or  feels 
he  Is  getting  imfair  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  some  Federal  authority.  As  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, Mathias  has  the  power  to  inter- 
vene on  their  behalf,  and  if  their  cause  la  a 
Just  one,  he  does  not  rest  until  the  matter 
has  been  settled. 

For  example: 

1.  Mathias  and  his  staff  have  helped  with 
the  specific  problems  of  more  than  4,000 
Individuals — problems  which  have  Involved 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnlsUatlon,  the  Immigration 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Employees  Compen- 
sation, the  House  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
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»K.  smaU  Business  AdmUiistration.  and  many 
SS^bureaus,  agencies,  and  departments,  of 
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(See  legislation  Just  mentioned  under  sep- 
arate sections.) 

In  addition,  Mathias'  Independent  and 
_  _  _  __  conscientious  leadership  for  Sixth  District 
^  '""^rsfc  rMUMte  fOTtofomatlon  about  area  legislation,  and  his  personal  efforts  with 
10,000  ^P^J=jJJ';"S,iJfe7  and  programs  and  re-  local  citizens  and  national  officials  to  develop 
°?If4°ToT  Government  publications. 
I"**.. ..„.  H4B+Tint.  offices  and  a  fu: 


other 

*"5  SSS^'and  his  staff  have  filled  over 


our  full  economic.  Job  and  educational  po- 

rnn  tentlal  include: 

-  3.  MATHIAS-  aisHTiuM,  -^-o ------  -  Sponsorship  of  Western  Maryland  Eco- 

^Urtrict  assistant   "«  ^^T^^f   ^'^jS   wfe?-  nomlc  Conference  in  which  aU  elements  of 

inunedlate  advice,  «°°^^^fi?°i^5eJuent  the  community  were  given  the  opportunity 

,nce.    This  Bervlce  along  ^*^  ^J;^^!  to  express  and  discuss  with  their  Congress- 

t^  of  the  d^lct  ^^^^  J^^  "f^y  **SnL  man    the    economic    problems    of    Western 

blUty  in  Washlngl^n  have  proved  to  be  an  ^^^  ^^                 solutions,  many  of 

invaluable   contribution  to   his   representa  y     ^^^^  been  Incorporated  into  leglsla- 


tinn  of  your  Interests. 

MATHIAS  always  exerts  a  full  effort  to  help 
hla  constituents.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts 
from  letters  commenting  on  the  work  he 


18  doing: 


on  a 


civil  service  retirement  problem:  "I 


tlon.    (See  above  listing  of  legislation.) 

2.  Fought  for  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Bloomlngton 
Dam  which  aids  In  the  overall  development 
of  the  Potomac  Valley  and  In  the  economic 
development  of  the  Luke-Bloomlngton  area 


^h  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  my  Allegany  and  Garret  Counties 

!rtlrement  refund  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  »     '  .     _    . 

retirement  Division.  I  would  also  like  to 
t^e  this  opportunity  to  render  my  sincere 
thanks  for  time  and  effort  you  have  devoted 
to  this  matter." 

On  a  Veterans'  Administration  problem: 
"I  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the  time  and  effort 
devoted  to  my  problem  by  your  office.     Al- 


3.  Support  and  votes  for  the  Federal  high- 
way programs — a  Federal-State  cooperative 
program  to  develop  modern  arteries  for  com- 
merce and  travel.  Funds  provided  through 
this  program  have  contributed  to  construc- 
tion of  Washington's  spectacular  beltway, 
easing  commuters'  problems.  Easy  access  to 
major  markets  has  been  a  problem  for  West- 


though  I  realize  I  have  Imposed  upon  the     em  Maryland  producers.    Modern  transports 
.  *     +   «..nKi..«.   „*      ^^^^   arteries  can   solve  that  problem.     In 

addition,  the  opportunities  for  the  tourlst- 
vacatlon-recreatlon  Industry  In  Western 
Maryland  are  unlimited.  Easy  access  and 
modern  highways  will  bring  many  people  to 
our  area  and  many  dollars  to  our  economy. 

4.  Support  for  and  cooperation  with  the 
Maryland  Port  Authority,  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  growth  of  America's,  and  Mary- 
land's export  markets.  Baltimore  was  the 
only  port  among  the  Nation's  leading  sea- 
ports to  register  an  Increase  In  oceangoing 
ship  traffic  during  1963.  This  means  an  in- 
crease In  Western  Maryland  Railroad  traffic. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  particular  problems 
of  Sixth  District  agriculture  and  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  effect  a  remedy.  Includ- 
ing: 

(a)   Dairy  farmers  Indemnity  bill:  To  In- 

denmify  farmers  whose  markets  are  cut  off 

decDlv  Indebted   to  you  and  your  staff  for     as  a  result  of  some  Government  action  for     without  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill  having 

voS  thoughtful  suggestions  and  assistance     which  the  farmers  are  not  themselves  re-     been  considered  by  the  House  under  proper 

kt  a  time  when  the  future  of  our  son  was     sponsible,  such  as  the  case  of  heptachlor— a     legislative  procedure— with  no  opportunity 

at  a  ume  wiieu  wic  lu  chemical  recommended  by  the  Department  of     -—  •- — -  -        r*~  ' 


time  you  need  for  Important  problems  of 
Government,  it  Is  nevertheless  reassuring  to 
find  that  one's  Congressman  and  all  of  the 
machinery  of  Government  are  available  when 
a  real  grievance  exists.  Please  accept  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  all  you  have  done  in  my 

case." 
On    a    claim    for    dlsabUlty    Insurance: 

"Everything  has  turned  out  OS..  1  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  effort  and  hope  you 
have  a  long  and  happy  career  in  your  work 
and  the  good  Job  you  are  doing  as  our  Rep- 
resentative." 

On  a  social  security  problem:  "This  is 
lust  a  note  to  let  you  know  I  appreciate 
all  you  have  done  for  me  in  behalf  of  my 
social  security  money.  I  started  to  receive 
my  benefits  March  19,  1964.  Again  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  kindness." 

From   a    serviceman's    parents:    "We    are 


Mac  Mathias  is  Just  such  a  man.  He  ts 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  boldly  and  to  act 
decisively;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  Maryland.  His  record  is  a  vivid 
illustration  of  his  principles  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  conscience  with  which  he  sup- 
ports them. 

Agriculture 

As  a  farmer.  Congressman  Mac  Mathias  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  those 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  believes  that 
today's  farmers  are  overregulated,  overcon- 
trolled,  and  underrewarded  for  their  efforts 
and  their  contributions  toward  the  good  life 
that  Americans  lead. 

Congressman  Mac  Mathias  voted — 
Against  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1963  be- 
cause he  believed  the  program  granted  ex- 
cessive power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, restricting  the  farmer's  voice  in  his  own 
affairs,  without  realistically  providing  a 
means  for  the  reduction  of  surplus  feed  grain 
commodities  which  was  the  announced  ob- 
ject of  the  act. 

For  the  bill  to  provide  additional  facilltleB 
at  State  agriculture  experimental  stations 
because  substantial  funds  provided  will  go 
for  research  into  the  myriad  agricultural 
problems  confronting  today's  farmer. 

Against  the  Cotton  and  Wheat  Act  and  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  because  he  believed  these 
two  major  issues  should  have  been  consid- 
ered separately  in  the  interest  of  good  legis- 
lation, and  not  as  a  political  trade-off.  The 
passage  of  such  hastily  contrived,  loosely 
drawn  and  politically  motivated  legislation 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  national  interest. 
Mathias  believes  both  acts  adversely  affect 
agriculture,  consumers,  and  the  economy  be- 
catise — 

(a)  The  food  stamp  bill,  for  which 
Mathias  testified  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, had  merit  as  originally  conceived — 
on  a  Federal-State  cooperative  basis  with 
States  determining  their  needs  and  stirplui 
food  passing  through  normal  retail  chan- 
nels rather  than  directly  from  Government 
warehouses — was  politically  subverted  and 
the  proper  role  (in  fact,  any  role)  of  the 
States  was  withdrawn. 

(b)  The  wheat-cotton  bill  was  presented 


hanging  In  the  balance.     Thank  you  again 
for  your  Interest  In  our  son's  welfare." 

On  Immigration  and  naturalization:  "We 
have  been  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
District  Director  of  the  Immigration  Office 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  granted  my  husband 
a  waiver  on  his  exchange  visitor  visa. 
Kindly  we  thank  you  for  the  previous  es- 
teemed assistance  that  you  gave  us.  It  will 
remain  a  part  of  our  best  memories  and 
present  goals." 

On  an  Income  tax  problem:  "I  received 
my  Income  tax  refund  and  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanks  for  your  action  on  my 
behalf.  I  am  certain  that  your  Interest  ex- 
pedited my  refund.    Many  thanks." 

On  an  employment  problem :  "When  I  first 
wrote  to  you  my  husband  and  I  were  facing 
a  future  without  a  future  and  without  hope. 
It  sure  makes  both  of  us  feel  good  to  know 
that  there  Is  someone  who  Is  willing  to  help 
us  help  ourselves." 

Development  of  Maryland  potential 

The  national  legislation  Congressman  Ma- 


Agriculture  which  resulted  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  cutting  off  the  milk  market 
because  Its  use  caused  substandard  milk; 

(b)  Consolidated  Home  Administration 
Act  amendment:  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  economic  disaster 
loans,  as  well  as  loans  for  natural  farm  dls- 

(c)  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  test  of  finan- 
cial need  as  a  prerequisite  of  sale  of  feed  for 
livestock  In  emergency  areas; 

(d)  A  bill  to  provide  additional  drought 
disaster  relief  by  reimbursement  of  one-half 
the  cost  of  shipment  of  hay. 

6.  Votes  for  funds  for  special  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  through  federally  im- 
pacted areas  aid  law.  Communities  through- 
out the  district,  particularly  those  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Frederick  Counties,  benefit  by 
millions  of  dollars  under  this  program  due 
to  the  location  of  Federal  personnel  in  the 
area. 

(See  also:  Development  of  Potomac  River 
Valley,  p.  1;  and  sections  on  "Mathias  Vot- 


THiAs  has  worked  and  voted  for  Is  vital  to  ^  ing  Record  on  Major  Legislation."    "Mathias: 
the  continued  economic  and  culttu^l  devel-     Legislative  Action.") 
opment  of  Maryland  and  to  expanded  Job 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens.     This 
Includes  his  work  and  votes  for: 

1.  The  tax  cut  bill  of  1964. 

2.  Manpower  Development  and  Retraining 
Act. 

3.  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961. 

4.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

5.  Appalachla  program. 

6.  Trade  Expansion  Act. 


IV.  mathias:   bxcord  on  ma  job  xssrms  and 

LEGISLATION 

Mathias  is  dedicated  to  the  people  he 
serves  and  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. But  a  Congressman  needs  more  than 
dedication  in  order  to  fulfill  his  responsibil- 
ity and  command  respect;  he  miist  have 
courage  and  integrity.  He  mvist  stand  up 
for  his  principles  and  fight  tor  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right. 


for  Members  to  offer  amendments  or  con- 
sider changes. 

(c)  The  wheat  section  of  the  bill 
amounted  in  substance  to  what  had  been 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  farmers  in  the 
wheat  referendum  of  May  1964. 

(d)  The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  raises 
the  price  of  cotton  on  the  farm,  lowers 
the  price  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  export  to 
get  it  into  oversea  commerce,  necessitating 
giving  a  subsidy  to  American  textile  manu- 
facturers to  equalize  their  position  with 
that  of  oversea  purchasers.  This  is  a  round- 
robin  of  ridiculous  approaches  to  a  serious 
problem,  costly  to  the  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer and  providing  no  real  solution.  A 
subsidy  on  a  subsidy  on  a  subsidy. 

(Note. — Tor  specific  problems  of  Sixth 
District  farmers  and  Mathias'  proposed  so- 
lution, see  item  6.) 

Department  appropriations 
Mathias  voted  for  appropriations  bills 
which  provide  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Agriculture,  Defense.  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  and  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ments in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Judiciary. 

The  eaynomy  and  job  opportunttie$ 
Mathias  believes  our  growth,  prosperity 
and  hopes  of  moving  the  country  forward 
depend  on  the  confidence  of  all  our  people — 
large  and  small,  business  and  labor,  producer 
and  consumer — and  their  expectations  for 
the  future.  Mathias  believes  the  widest 
possible  opportxinity  for  achievement  by  the 
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private  Initiative  miist  be  main- 
He  believes  that  instead  of  taxing 
Investment    the    Government 
:erclse  economy — and  increase  pos- 
for  the  growth  of  our  productive 
Specifically : 

voted  for  the  tax  cut  of  1964. 

administration  pledged  itself  to 

at  the  level  of  the  previous 

assurance  against  inflation,  the  tax 

on  real  meaning,  because — 

ft«ed  dollars  for  private  Investment 

spending,  thus  creating   an 

economic  base  which  will  produce 

and  more  revenue. 

tax  sources  for  much  needed  local 

inabling  local  governments  to  meet 

'  heir  own  needs  and  reduce  the  nec- 

tiunlng  to  Washington  for  funds 
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more  money  Into  the  pocket  of  the 
■  taxpayer. 

meaningful  tax  relief  to  small 
enhancing  their  chances  for  growth 
opment. 

voted  against  bills  to  raise 

celling  because  ever-mounting  defl- 

'  ^  is  dangerous.     It  creates  infla- 

is  the  robber  of  the  fixed-wage 

rhere  are  many  xiseful  programs  in 

Government  is  and  can  be  en- 

whlch  shoxild  be  considered  in 

need  and  priority  and,  except   in 

emergency,  within  the  confines  of 

'  revenue. 

voted  for  the  Manpower  De- 
and  Retraining  Act — as  a  mem- 
Hoxise  Republican  policy  com- 
sifeclal  task  force  Operation  Employ- 
helped  write  it — a  program  which 
the    heart    of    unemployment   and 
>yment    by    providing    assistance 
and  retraining  the  Nation's  labor 
I  !ope  with  the  expanded  Job  oppor- 
ictually  created  by  automation. 

voted  for  the  Area  Redevel- 

^ct — to  provide  assistance   In   the 

development  of  areas  including  sec- 

^  restem  Maryland,  plagued  with  per- 

upemployment. 

to   the  passage   of  the  Area 
Act,  Congress  acted  to  sup- 
he  provisions  of  the  act  and  appro- 
ire  fxmds  for  Its  operation, 
he  act  and  its  administration  was 
t>y  the  Congress  it  was  revealed  that 
y  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
(malned  vmallocated.    Also,  that  of 
allocated  a  substantial  portion  had 
ved  for  projects  that   were  not 
Intent  of  Congress  or  the  pxu'- 
act. 

the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
g  sufficient  funds,  poor  admln- 
and  violation  of  congressional  In- 
aiAS'  vote  against  additional  ARA 
been  fully  Justified.    He  continues 
the  principle  ARA  was  designed 
ih,  seeking  to  restore  ARA  to  its 
appropriate,  and  Intended  course. 
BZAS  voted  for  the  Economic  Op- 
Act  of   1964— to  establish  a  Job 
education,  vocational  train- 
xiseful  work  experiences  to  young 
women;  to  authorize  Federal  grants 
inlty  action  programs  conducted  by 
',  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  In 
at  employment,  improvement  of 
'ormance,  and  motivation;  to  raise 
of  migrant  workers;  to  offer 
Incentive  program  administered 
Business  Administration;  and 
purpxMes. 

course  of  debate  on  this  bill, 
Hsught  to  amend  and  improve  its 
He  voted  for  the  Prellnghuysen 
adding  both  more  funds  and  more 
Icipatlon.  Falling  In  this  attempt 
for  final  passage  because  in  his 
It  Is  people  and  not  politics  that 


p<  rf  c 
staidards 


Siaall 


par  dcipatlon. 


are  important.  A  section  In  this  bill  to  in- 
demnify dairy  farmers  Is  of  critical  economic 
Importance  to  many  Maryland  communities. 

(f)  Mathias  voted  against  the  interest 
equalization  tax — by  Imposing  a  tax  on  the 
purchase  of  foreign  securities,  this  bill  im- 
poses a  barrier  on  the  flow  of  Investment 
money  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  way  to  stop  the  flow  of 
U.S.  capital  abroad,  and  thus  Improve  our 
balance-of -payments  problem,  is  to  Improve 
the  freedom  of  investment — the  creation  of 
new  Jobs — in  our  own  economic  climate  by 
preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  and  not 
by  arbitrarily  restraining  investment  abroad. 

(g)  Mathus  voted  for  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act — authorizing  appropriations  for 
Government  contributions  to  construction 
costs  of  primary  and  secondary  State  high- 
ways and  city  extensions  and  for  road  proj- 
ects in  national  forests,  parks,  and  Indian 
reservations. 

Education 

Mathias'  record  of  support  for  education 
is  demonstrative  of  his  concern  for  a  highly 
literate  nation  to  meet  the  ever  Increasing 
demands  of  and  on  our  society.  He  has 
worked  and  voted  for: 

(a)  Aid  for  federally  Impacted  areas 
(which  Includes  a  large  portion  of  the  Sixth 
District) — a  program  to  relieve  local  com- 
munities of  the  burden  Imposed  upon  their 
school  systems  and  tax  structures  by  the  lo- 
cation of  tax-exempt  Federal  institutions  and 
certain  Government  personnel  within  local 
school  districts.  Mathias  cosponsored  this 
law. 

(b)  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  in- 
cluding the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — a  program  to  provide  low  interest  loans 
for  students  with  particular  attention  given 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering  or  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages; to  provide  on  a  matching  grant  basis 
with  States,  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  use  in  teaching  the  subjects  men- 
tioned above;  to  provide  certain  fellowships; 
to  provide  for  grants  for  construction  of  un- 
dergraduate academic  facilities. 

(c)  Vocational  Education  Act — a  program 
of  assistance  to  States  in  teaching  certain 
skills  and  trades — particularly  useful  to  the 
developing  needs  of  an  increasingly  auto- 
mated society — at  a  below-college  level. 

(d)  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act — provides  construction  grants  to 
help  build  teaching  faculties  for  medical, 
dental,  pharmaceutical  and  nursing  stu- 
dents. The  act  also  authorizes  establish- 
ment of  student  loan  funds  to  finance  edu- 
cational expenses  In  those  schools  desiring 
to  participate.  Mathias  cospcnsored  this 
law. 

(e)  Library  Services  Act — amending  the 
1956  Library  Services  Act — to  extend  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  public  libraries  in  urban, 
as  well  as  rural,  areas  and  to  authorize 
matching  Federal  grants  for  construction  of 
libraries. 

Many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
library  services  bill  Introduced  In  1962  by 
Congressman  Mathias  are  Included  in  these 
amendments. 

(f )  Aid  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf— 
makes  available  to  children  who  are  handi- 
capped by  deafness  the  specially  trained 
teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to  develop  their 
abilities  and  makes  available  to  Individuals 
suffering  speech  and  hearing  impairments 
the  specially  trained  speech  pathologists  and 
audlologlsts  needed  to  help  them  overcome 
their  handicaps.  Mathias  cosponsored  this 
law. 

Government  employees 

A  major   segment   of   our   Sixth   District 

population  is  Involved  in  the  dally  work  of 

carrying  on  our  Government.     Congressman 

Mathias  is  continually  Interested  and  con- 
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cemed  about  the  welfare  of  those  in  ^k 
Government  service.    He  has-  ^ 

(a)  Fought  for  the  right  t«  a  hearUyr  t, 
aU  Government  employees  threateni!d\<«^ 
suspension  or  discharge.  *" 

(b)  Voted  for  the  pay  raise  bill  of  Iom 
which  increases  the  salaries  of  civil  ServiA- 
employees,  postal  employees.  emDiove«i^ 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sureen,  2 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  other  ft^ 
eral  officials  and  raises  the  compensauon 
schedules  for  Foreign  Service  OfflVers  anS 
employees.  ■    •* 

Mathias  believes  It  Is  Inefficient    unecn 
nomlcal,  and  unbusinesslike  for  the  Pedertj 
Government  to  pay  salary  scales  that  are  not 
comparable  and  competitive  with  those  in 
private  enterprise. 

(c)  Introduced  legislation  to  liberalize  the 
Hatch  Act— allowing  certain  local  political 
activities  to  be  carried  on  by  Federal  em 
ployees. 

(d)  Introduced  legislation  to  Increase  an 
nulties  under  the  Civil  Service  Reth-ement 
Act — to  allow  the  naming  of  survivor  annui- 
tants after  remarriage  and  to  allow  tax  ex- 
emptions for  disability  annuities  awarded 
under  the  ClvU  Service  retirement  program. 

(e)  Spoke  out  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives condemning  threats  made  against  job 
security  and  promotion  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees who  failed  to  make  certain  political 
contributions. 

Individual  liberty 
Mathias  believes  that  today  we  have  a 
clear  challenge  before  our  generation  to 
maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  founded.  He  is  concerned  by 
the  increasingly  difficult  problem  of  applying 
the  Ideals  of  our  Revolution  to  the  complex, 
exploding  world  of  the  20th  century  with  Its 
spectacular  technology  and  changing  social 
patterns.  These  ancient  liberties  which  are 
the  bedrock  of  American  freedom  must  be 
defended  with  courage.  Mathias  has  warned 
that  every  personal  freedom  guarauiteed  by 
the  first  amendment  has  been  under  serloua 
attack  within  the  past  4  years. 

1.  Personal  Freedom 
Congressman  Mathias — 

(a)  Fought  Government  control  of  the 
right  to  organize  charitable  fund  drives. 

(b)  Fought  Government  censorship  of 
mall. 

(c)  Defended  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  Is  constantly  on  the  aler^  to  new 
threats  to  religious  freedom  and  conviction. 

(d)  Protested  legislative  meddling  in  the 
Judicial  process  by  opposing  the  Tuck  bill 
and  In  so  doing  helped  sustain  the  bulwark 
of  Judicial  protection  for  constitutional 
rights. 

(e)  Voted  for  legislation  to  provide  a  hear- 
ing for  Government  employees  threatened 
with  suspension  or  discharge. 

2.  Civil  Rights 

(a)  Mathias  sponsored  moderate,  con- 
structive civil  rights  legislation,  incorporated 
into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  which 
he  voted.  This  law  Implements  constitu- 
tional provisions  on  civil  rights.  It  provides 
for  equal  employment  opportunities  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color;  guarantees 
public  accommodations  in  Interstate  com- 
merce; strengthens  voting  rights,  and  more 
nearly  secures  for  all  Americans  the  full  en- 
joyment of  constitutional  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

(b)  Mathias  sponsored  the  so-called 
States  rights  amendment  to  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  guarantees  States  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  correct  deprivation 
of  constitutional  rights  before  Federal  (rfD- 
clals  intervene. 

Internailonal  affairs 
Mathias  upholillP^he  constitutional  con- 
cept that  the  direcjtion  of  foreign  policy  la 
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the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 


_.  ,-  the  executive  orancn  oi  tne  uov- 
lfltf«^  r  He  has  voted  and  acted  to  sustain 
•^•"inclple.  believing  that  a  President 
**^.+Ke  architect  of  his  administration's 
"  ..m^DoUcy  Mathias  believes  the  Presl- 
?^t  u  answerable  for  foreign  policy  at  the 

n  «iat  he  is  the  only  official  in  the  Nation 
!?*' access  to  the  military,  diplomatic,  and 
!i^omlc  information  necessary  to  the  for- 
SS  of  foreign  policy  and  that  his 
fXie  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
'W^alrs  should  not  be  obscured  by  un- 
JSssary  legislative  hobbles. 

National  defense 

Uathias  has  supported,  through  his  work 
•nrfhlB  votes,  the  best  possible  program  for 
?h.  RtrenKth  of  the  United  States  and  the 
^  WOTld.     This  includes  his  "yea"  votes 

"Voefense  Department  authorization  and 

^rMUitary  construction  bills,  and  bills 
which  authorize  appropriations  for  aircraft. 
niasUes,  and  naval  vessels  for  the   Armed 

fOTCeB. 

3  Mutual  security  bills. 

/  Space  authorization  and  appropriations 
blllfl  for  the  United  States  to  conduct  re- 
gearch  and  development  In  space  exploration 
«nd  conquest. 

5!  Extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

6.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Natural  resources 


In  a  day  of  ever -expanding  metropolitan 
complexes,  population  explosion,  water  sup- 
Dly  problems  and  generally  Increased  human 
tensions,  it  is  imperative  that  our  natural 
resources  be  preserved  and  used  as  construc- 
tively as  possible  to  the  benefit  of  the  spirit. 
the  economy,  and  our  overall  development— 
as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
In  the  88th  Congress  Mathias  voted  for — 
The  Public  Works  Appropriations  Act 
which  made  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
hinctlons  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  TVA,  and  certain 
river  basin  commissions. 

The  Flood  Control  and  Navigation  Act 
which  provides  for  the  construction  of  vari- 
ous new  reservoirs  and  fiood  control  projects. 
Including  the  Bloomlngton  Dam,  and  flood 
control  facility  at  KitzmUler. 

The  bin  which  provides  for  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  improvements  In  11  river  basins  and 
navigable  streams,  flood-control,  and  water- 
power  projects. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  which 
provides  for  a  10-year  program  to  finance 
water  resources  research  centers  at  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  and  to 
encourage  similar  projects  at  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  bill  which  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
outdoor  recreation  plans  through  studies, 
research,  and  education  programs  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fxmd  bill 
which  win  help  to  meet  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
space  so  badly  needed  now  and  In  the  im- 
mediate future. 

The  wilderness  bill  which  establishes  a 
national  policy  to  preserve  wilderness  and 
sets  up  standards  and  guidelines  for  handling 
wilderness.  The  Constitution  made  Congress 
responsible  for  this  country's  wilderness 
lands;  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  wilderness  bill 
to  meet  this  responsibility. 

Mathias  sponsored  legislation  to  improve 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal  and  to  make  it  a  National 
Historical  Park. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  BSth  Con- 
gress, as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  these 


two  major  bills,  has  become  known  as  the 
Conservation  Congress. 

Peace 
Economic  Conversion  and  Disarmament 
Mathias  works  for  peace.  He  believes  that 
to  insure  peace  our  country  must  remain 
strong  and  secure,  economically  as  well  as 
militarily.  Unemployment  and  poverty  con- 
ditions are  created,  paradoxically,  by  the 
simple  advance  of  progress,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  tastes  on  the  F>art  of  the  con- 
simier  public,  and  by  the  changes  in  policy 
and  needs  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  talk  of  disarmament  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  achieve 
disarmament  and  live  in  a  peaceful  world. 
Mathias  has  been  critical  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  because  It  has 
not  devoted  more  effort  to  a  study  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  disarmament. 
Mathias  has  been  seated  with  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  United  Nations  during  debate 
on  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of 
disarmament. 

In  the  Interest  of  preparedness  for  peace 
Mathias  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  consequences  of 
disarmament  on  ovir  economy  and  to  pro- 
vide new  ways  to  achieve  an  economic  con- 
version from  a  nation  centering  on  defense 
Industry  to  a  nation  centering  on  peaceful 
industrial  enterprises.  He  believes  there  are 
many  new  areas  In  which  we  can  go  that 
will  keep  our  country  free  and  employed  for 
generations  to  come.  One  example  he  cites 
is  the  new  science  of  oceanography  which 
has  great  promise  and  Into  which  many  of 
our  present  defense  people  could  easily  move 
with  little  or  no  adjustment  or  additional 
training. 

Mathias  believes  we  must  work  for  multi- 
lateral (every  nation)  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agency  to  achieve  that  end.  He 
believes  strongly,  however,  that  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  must  be  multilateral, 
that  unilateral  disarmament  would  be  sui- 
cidal. 

Reapportionment 

Fair  and  equal  representation  Is  essential 
to  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of  our 
ideal  of  democratic  government  In  America. 
In  1960  as  a  Frederick  County  member  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  Mac 
Mathms  voted  for  house  bill  55,  proposing  a 
constitutional  convention  to  obtain  fair  rep- 
resentation by  State  action  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  Federal  Intervention  in  legisla- 
tive app>ortlonment. 

He  Is  the  author  of  congressional  redls- 
trlctlng  bills,  designed  to  bring  about  fair 
and  equal  representation  in  Washington. 

He  was  the  only  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  testify  before  a  State  legislature  In 
1962  in  favor  of  one  man — one  vote  redis- 
tricting. 

He  has  spoken  extensively  on  this  subject 
to  many  and  various  audiences,  encouraging 
citizen  participation  in  effecting  an  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem. 

He  voted  against  depriving  the  courts  of 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  citizens'  complamts 
about  \mequal  representation. 

Social  security  and  health 
Mathias'  concern  and  action  in  social 
security  (not  limited  to  the  Social  Security 
Act)  and  health  care  is  well  known.  He 
has  voted  for  or  announced  his  position  for : 
1.  The  establishment  of  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

2  The  1961  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  Increased  the  minimum 
benefits  from  $33  to  $40  per  month,  and  In- 
creased  the   benefits   for   aged   widows. 

3.  The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
repetition  of  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  employees'  benefit  plans.  Mac  believes 
that  employees  have  a  right  to  a  sense  of 


security  that  their  funds,  which  amount  to 
billions  of  dollars  each  year,  are  honestly  and 
prudently  managed. 

4.  The  Community  Facilities  Act  of  1961. 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  our  senlOT 
citizens.  Mathias  worked  for  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  commimity  nursing  and 
hospital  facilities  and  services  for  health  care 
for  the  aged. 

5.  The  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  which  raises  the 
minimum  wage  over  a  3-year  period  and 
which  brings  3.642,000  additional  employees 
under  coverage  of  the  act. 

6.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  health  problems  of  polluted  air. 

7.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  which  provides  grants 
for  the  construction  of  public  and  other  non- 
profit facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  act  also  authorizes  a  program  of  grants 
for  training  needed  professional  personnel  to 
conduct  education  programs  for  chUdren 
mentally  retarded,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  physically  handicapped. 

8.  The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963,  which  provides  con- 
struction grants  to  help  build  teaching 
facilities  for  medical,  dental,  pharmaceutical, 
and  niirslng  students.  The  act  also  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  student  loan  funds 
In  those  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry  which  wish  to  take  part. 

9.  The  maternal  and  child  health  and 
mental  retardation  amendments  of  1963, 
which  increase  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  and  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs.  The  act  also  provides 
grants  for  maternity  care  and  research  proj- 
ects to  prevent  mental  retardation. 

10.  The  social  security  amendment  which 
liberalizes  requirements  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  regarding  filing  time  for  benefits 
under  disability  provision. 

11.  The  hospital  and  medical  facllltiee 
amendments  which  extemd  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  providing  Federal  kid  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  medical  centers. 

12.  He  sponsors  legislation  to  remove  old- 
age  medical  assistance  from  State  welfare 
administration  and  to  encourage  States  to 
administer  the  medical  sections  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law — as  a  matter  of  health,  rather  than 
welfare.  He  favors  expansion  and  further 
Implementation  of  Federal-State  programs 
as  the  most  practical  and  helpful  approach 
to  the  problem  of  health  care. 

Veterans  and  servicemen 


Mathias  voted  or  announced  his  position 

for— 

The  bill  which  Increases  payments  to 
parents  and  chUdren  of  veterans  who  died  of 
service-connected  disabilities. 

The  bill  which  Increases  payments  to 
widows  of  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Education  assistance  to  children  of  veter- 
ans with  total  and  permanent  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

The  bill  which  extends  disability  Income 
provisions  of  national  service  life  instirance 
policies  through  age  65  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

A  5 -year  program  of  aid  to  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  nursing  home  faculties 
in  State  veteran  homes. 

H.R.  1927 — Veterans  pension  liberalization 
bill:  Improve  non-servlce-connected  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  by  allowing  new  exclusions  in 
income  in  determining  pension  ellgiblUty. 
Wife's  earned  income  may  be  excluded  by 
the  veteran  In  calculating  his  income.  The 
10-percent  disability  and  unemployment  re- 
quirement has  been  dropped  by  this  bill, 
making  it  possible  for  veterans  to  receive 
pensions  at  age  65  if  they  had  90  days 
active  service  in  war  and.  If  single,  do  not 
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Vaahington  metropolitan  area 
lalf  of  the  i>eople  of  the  Sixth  District 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
ropoUtan  problems  have  Inestimable 
them. 

transit  Is  one  of  o\ir  most  urgent 

Mac  Mathias,  working  through 

legislative  and  administrative  chan- 

pushed   hard   for    Improved    bus 

to  amend  the  Waahlngfton  Area  Tran- 

Comp>act  and   to  thaw   the 

»n  funds  for  more  and  better  hlgh- 

our  area.    These  Items  are  not  final 

to  our  Increasing  and  long-range 

problems. 

favors  and  voted  for  a  rapid  rail 

system — the    District    of    Coliimbla 

bill.    When  It  failed  to  pass  he 

legislation  calling  for  an  Immedl- 

of  the  WMA  transit  problem  by 

Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 

and  directing  the  officials  to  pro- 

idtermedlate  solutions  until  rapid  rail 

can  be  achieved. 

opposed    the    much    publicized 

Transit  Act  because  It  could  not 

meet  the  need  of  this  area,  an 

by  the  Federal   Government 

troblem  that  la  95  percent  private  en- 

and  96  percent  exclusively  a  motor- 

A  mass  transit  solution  by 

Government   for   the   WMA   In 

with  State  and  local  agencies  Is 

because  of  the  location  here  of 

of  Government. 

has  Introduced  legislation  to  cre- 

Offlce  of  Community  Development  In 

Office  of  the  President  which 

the  many  Federal  programs 

and  local  efforts  In  housing,  iirban 

.  sewage,  water,  and  air  pollution  and 
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than  $1,800  a  year,  or,  if  married, 
than  93,000,  and  were  honorably 


tranfltp<  rtatlon. 
Man  IAS 


has  urged  and  continues  to  urge 

planning  officials  to  set  aside  open 

ong  in  advance  of  urban  development, 

provide  for  future  transportation  faclll- 

wltersheds  for  city  water  supplies,  and 

recreation  facilities.     He  supports 

for  Federal  legislation  dealing  with 

problems,  and  for  Federal-State- 

c^perative  approaches  to  our  growing 
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voted  for  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 

report)  to  fund  new  and  exist- 

hduslng  and  urban  programs  through 

3peclflcaUy,  the  law  provides  low  in- 

;  oans  to  property  owners  in  xirban  re- 

i  reas  to  rehabilitate  property  and  avoid 

d  jmoUtlon  and  reconstruction;  provides 

nejded  additional  public  bousing  units; 

sections  of  the  basic  Hoxislng  Act. 

sections  on  the  economy,  natural  re- 

,  education,  development  of  Potomac 

Valley,  Mathias:  Legislative  Action.) 


MATHIAS :     LBCISLATTVZ     ACTION 


Mathias    Is    constantly    working    to 
the    most    effective    legislation    for 

of  the  Sixth  District  and  of  the 

country.     Accordingly,  he  has  Intro- 

leglslatlon  which  strengthens  our  ex- 

aws  and  establishes  new  ones  where 

urgently  needed.    In  the  88th  Con- 

kCATHiAS  has  introduced  bills  includ- 

f  oUowlng : 

education  bill:  To  provide  income 

deductions  for  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
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and  Casualty  Act:   Amend  to  apply 
statutes  th  the  case  of  submission 
falrie  information  in  application. 
Imp)«ted  areas  bill:  To  provide  for  Fed- 
eral as  (istance  to  schools  affected  by  Federal 
actlvlt  es. 

Dlst:  let  of  Coltmibla  delegate  bill :  To  es- 
tabllsl:  an  Office  of  District  of  Coltimbla 
Delegabe  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  fcr  the  election  of  the  same. 


Civil  Rights  Act:  Amend  the  act  of  1957. 
Life  insurance  exemption :  Exempt  District 
of  Coliimbia  life  insurance  companies  from 
regulations  of  loans  on  securities. 

Federal  salaries  tax  bill :  To  prohibit  State 
taxation  of  nonresident  Federal  employees 
unless  domiciliary  State  Imposes  it. 

Annuitant  designation  bill :  To  permit  an- 
nuitants under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  elect  supervisorship  annuities  upon 
remarriage. 

C.  &  O.  Canal  bill:  To  establish  a  C.  &  O. 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Medicare  bill:  To  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  States  to  establish 
separate  agencies  for  the  administration  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  aged.  (Lifting  It 
out  of  the  welfare  agency. ) 

District  of  Colvunbla  crime  bill:  To  au- 
thorize Judicial  officers  to  require  giving  of 
evidence  concerning  crimes  committed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  hold  on  subpena 
for  6  hours. 

Health  professions  bill:  To  Increase  oppor- 
tunities for  training  of  physicians,  dentists 
and  professional  and  public  health  officials. 
Coal  mine  safety  bill:  To  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  provide  for 
further  protection  from  coal  mine  accidents. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  fire  protection: 
Amend  the  mutual  aid  fire  protection  pro- 
gram for  Maryland.  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  benefit  of  volunteer 
firemen. 

Political  activities  bill:  Amend  the  Hatch 
Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities 
and  to  permit  certain  part-time  Federal 
employees  to  engage  In  special  political  ac- 
tivities. 

Soil  study  bill:  Provide  for  a  study  of  soil 
uses,  adjust  wheat  and  feed  production  and 
establish  a  cropland   retirement  program. 

Federal  employment  qualification  bill: 
To  modify  application  of  the  law  regarding 
the  disqualification  of  former  officers  and 
employees  through  former  duties  or  official 
responsibilities. 

Reapportionment  bill:  To  require  reap- 
portionment of  districts  to  achieve  the  same 
nimiber  of  Inhabitants.  (One-man,  one- 
vote.) 

Water  pollution  bill:  To  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Act  to  provide  for  the 
sealing  off  of  abandoned  mines  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  waterways. 

Community  development  bill:  To  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Community  Development 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Star-Spangled  Banner  Committee  (stamp 
bill)  :  To  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  spe- 
cial postage  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. 

Senior  citizens  outside  Income  bill:  To 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side Income  that  can  be  earned  while  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits. 

Residual  oil  bill:  To  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions of  the  imports  of  foreign  residual  oil. 
Arts  committee  bill:  To  establish  a  Citi- 
zens Committee  on  the  Arts. 

Amelung  Glass  Works  bill:  To  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Amelung  Glass  Works 
of  Frederick  County,  Md.,  In  the  Registry 
of  National  Landmarks. 

Monocacy  Battle  bill:  To  authorize  the 
President  to  declare  July  9,  1964,  as  Monocacy 
Battle  Centennial  Day. 

Freedom  of  religion  bill:  To  prohibit  the 
Interference  with  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

Cloud  seeding  bill :  To  provide  for  a  study 
of  weather  modification  activities. 

Vice  Presidential  vacancy  bill:  Proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  President 
whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office. 

Botanical  Survey  bill:  To  create  a  U.S. 
Botanical  Survey  and  to  study  the  effects  of 
pesticides. 


Insanity  proceedings  bill:  To  prorids  tim 
insanity  proceedings  in  the  District  S 
Colmnbla.  * 

National  Guard  leave  bill :  To  provide  ft* 
leave  of  absence  for  the  members  of  th! 
National  Guard  who  are  officers  or  employ^! 
of  the  United  States  when  called  to  FeteiJ 
or  State  mllitsuTr  service  In  aid  of  clvll*n 
thority.  ■"* 

Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill:  To  nOiMMt 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  certsln 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govin 
ment. 

Economic  conversion  bill:  To  establish  s 
National  Economic  Conversion  Commission 
for  study  of  economic  results  of  dlaamui. 
ments. 

Railroad  retirement  bill:  To  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
which  reduced  the  annuities  of  spouses  o( 
retired  employees  by  the  amounts  of  social 
security  benefits. 

Civil  Service  retirement  increase  bill:  To 
Increase  the  annuities  payable  to  certain  ta- 
nultants  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

Dairy  farmers  Indemnity  bill:  To  pay  in- 
demnlties  to  dairy  farmers  In  certain  caaei 
of  pesticide  contamination. 

Federal  employees  State  service:  To  pro- 
vide  for  the  inclusion  of  certain  State  aerT> 
ices  rendered  by  Federal  employees  in  tbe 
computation  of  civil  service  retirement. 

Economic  disaster  relief  bill:  To  provide 
for  loans  in  the  case  of  economic  and  scien- 
tific disasters. 

Hay  shipment  bill:  To  provide  for  relai- 
bursement  for  one-half  the  cost  of  hay  thlp* 
ment  to  disaster  relief  areas. 

Financial  need  bill:  To  eliminate  the  test 
of  financial  need  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
sale  of  feed  for  livestock  in  emergency  areu. 

District  of  Columbia  teachers  bill :  To  In- 
crease annuities  of  District  of  Columbia 
teachers. 

Bus  tax  bill:  Granting  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  tht 
taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by  inter- 
state buses. 

Highway  safety  bill:  Grant  consent  <rf 
Congress  to  interstate  compacts  promoting 
highway  safety. 

Antitrust  conference  bill:  To  establish  t 
Conference  on  Antitrust  Laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluation  and  revision. 

Laundry  workers  labor  bill :  To  provide  for 
the  Inclusion  of  certain  laundry  workers  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Equal  rights  bill:  To  provide  for  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

Loyalty  pledge  bill:  To  prohibit  the  re- 
quirement of  loyalty  pledges  for  Agrlcultun 
Stabilization   and   Conservation  Committee. 

National  anthem  bill:  To  adopt  a  speclfie 
version  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  the 
national  anthem. 

Twenty-five  private  bills:  For  the  relief  ol 
individuals  in  the  Sixth  District. 

ACAOEMT  APPOINTMINT:   MAC  MATHIAS*  OtTU- 

tial  ststxm  for  siLEcnoN  OF  FUTuas  mu- 

TABT  OFFICIRS 

Congressman  Mathias  believes  every  young 
man  in  the  Sixth  District  should  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  service  academiea. 
Politics  plays  no  part  In  the  selection  of  can- 
didates. The  nominations  are  based  on  phyi- 
Ical  and  intelligence  tests  together  with 
recommendations  of  a  nonpartisan  service 
academies  personal  review  board  consisting 
of  10  prominent  civic,  military,  and  educa- 
tional leaders  from  the  Sixth  District. 

Every  boy  who  desires  an  academy  appoint- 
ment and  is  a  resident  of  the  Sixth  District 
may  take  a  series  of  competitive  examina- 
tions. The  highest  scorers,  who  are  phyal- 
cally  qualified,  then  appear  before  the  per- 
sonal review  board  for  screening. 

The  review  board  considers  the  quallflca- 
tions  of  leadership  capacity  and  interest  IB 
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^  -M^ces  as  a  career,  along  with  physical 
*'^,?mItlon8  and  competitive  examination 
quaUBciM|^^^^  recommendations  are  then  sub- 
*S  to  the  academic  boards  of  the  re- 
"rlr:.-  academies,  and  they,  in  turn,  make 
'Sflnal  selection  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

?TieMathlas  system  of  selection  for  acad- 
.mV  appointments  rates  high  In  Washlng- 
f^   ftrimpartlal  process  gives  every  appll- 

nt  the  same  opportunity  and  maintains  the 
^h  standards  for  admission  which  are  a 
^  of  the  service  academy  tradition. 

MATHIAS    LOOKS    TO    THE    FUTTrBE 

1  Medical  assistance:  Mathias  believes 
that  the  miracles  of  medical  science  should 
te  available  to  every  American.  He  supports 
wLd  medical  coverage.  Federal  research  pro- 
pams.  tax  relief  for  those  with  unusual 
medical  expense. 

He  has  Introduced  and  will  pursue  legis- 
lation to  remove  present  medical  assistance 
nroerams  from  welfare  administration.  And 
ke  believes  that  eligibility  limits  for  such 
isUtance  should  not  be  lower  than  $3,500 
oer  year  for  a  couple  over  65. 

2  Education:  Mathias  believes  that  every 
American  should  receive  the  education  that 
he  merits.  He  supports  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  specialized  education  for  the 
deaf,  the  handicapped,  and  others.  He  sup- 
ports impacted  area  funds.  He  proposes  to 
broaden  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  postgraduate 
teacher  training. 

3.  Conservation:  Mathias  supports  estab- 
lishment of  national  parks  such  as  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  National  Historical  Park.  He  pro- 
poees  a  national  soil  study  as  set  out  In  H  Jl. 
6645  to  provide  a  plan  to  conserve  the  soli 
of  America.  He  proposes  continuing  policies 
of  water  pollution  control  and  abatement. 

4.  Potomac  River :  Mathias  advocates  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic  and  historic  values  of 
the  Potomac,  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
jources  of  the  Potomac  Valley  and  develop- 
ment of  dams  on  the  upper  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries to  regulate  the  seasonal  water  levels. 

5.  Peace :  Mathias  supports  the  United  Na- 
tions and  adequate  AID  funds.  He  will  push 
plana  for  peace  and  insist  on  a  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  disarmament. 

6.  Agriculture:  Mathias  will  press  for 
abolition  of  all  subsidies  and  controls  in  agri- 
culture and  the  return  to  a  free  market.  He 
will  flght  for  a  farm  relief  package  which  he 
has  already  Introduced  Including:  (a)  The 
removal  of  "financial  hardship"  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  receiving  disaster  relief  funds. 
(b)  Indemnification  of  dairy  farmers  when 
markets  are  cut  off  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment action  for  which  the  farmers  are  not 
responsible,  (c)  Credit  advancement  from 
Federal  sources  in  case  of  economic  or  scien- 
tiflc  disasters,  as  well  as  natural  farm  disas- 
ters, (d)  Provision  for  additional  drought 
disaster  relief. 

7.  Transportation:  Mathias  will  fight  for 
(1)  a  D.C.  Rapid  Transit  System— the  rail 
and  subway  system,  (2)  better  buses  and  bus 
transportation,  and  (3)  the  end  of  delay  in 
highway  planning  and  construction. 

8.  Individual  liberties:  Mathias  will  alert 
the  Nation  to  attempts  made  to  curtail  in- 
dividual liberties  such  as  censorship  of  mall, 
wiretapping,  threat  to  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Interference  with  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  freedom  of  the  press. 

9.  Foreign  policy:  Mathias  will  uphold 
constitutional  provisions  for  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  He  will  flght  for  realism  in  a 
consistent  foreign  policy  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States  as  the  first  consideration. 

Mathus  favors  every  penny  of  foreign  aid 
that  can  be  invested  properly,  efficiently,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  a  good  retairn  in  promot- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

MXXT   MAC    MATHIAS 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jb.,  brings  a  wide 
range  of  qualifications  and  experience  to  one 
of  the  most  demanding  of  all  Jobs — VS.  Con- 


gressman. He  is  completing  his  second  term 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  serving 
on  two  Important  House  committees — the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  His  record  is  a  chron- 
icle of  personal  achievement  and  public  serv- 
ice, of  independence  and  conscience,  of  integ- 
rity and  conviction. 

He  was  born  in  Frederick,  Md.,  on  July  24, 
1922,  attended  the  public  schools  of  Fred- 
erick County,  was  graduated  from  the  Fred- 
erick High  School,  and  entered  Haverford 
College.  Mr.  Mathias  Interrupted  his  col- 
lege education  to  enlist  In  the  Navy  In  World 
Wax  U,  served  in  the  Pacific  as  a  gunnery  offi- 
cer, completed  his  tmdergraduate  studies  at 
Haverford  and  Yale  University,  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1949.  Following  admission  to  the 
Maryland  bar,  he  Joined  his  father  In  the 
practice  of  law  in  Frederick.  Later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  bar. 

Prior  to  his  election  in  November  1960  as 
Representative  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland,  Cong^ressman  Mathias 
had  gained  firsthand  experience  in  all  levels 
of  government.  On  the  local  level  he  has 
been  a  precinct  worker.  State  convention 
delegate,  and  assistant  to  the  State  chairman. 
He  has  been  appointed  or  elected  to  the 
offices  of  assistant  attorney  general  of  Mary- 
land, city  attorney  of  Frederick,  and  dele- 
gate in  the  Maryland  General  Assembly.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1962  by  the  largest  pliu-allty 
ever  given  a  Maryland  Republican  congres- 
sional candidate. 

He  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Frederick  County;  trustee  of 
the  Episcopal  Free  School  and  Orphan  House; 
vestryman  of  Frederick's  All  Saint's  Episcopal 
Church;  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Frederick  County;  and  officer  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Maryland  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 
Mathias  is  married  to  the  former  Ann 
Hickling  Bradford,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mathias  and  their  two  young  sons, 
Charlie  age  5,  and  Robbie  age  3,  live  on  a 
small  farm  near  Frederick. 

Mr.  Mathias  is  presently  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

His  background  as  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
farmer  and  his  hobby  of  historical  study 
provide  him  with  special  qualifications  to 
represent  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  which  Includes  a  combination  of 
urban,  rural,  and  metropolitan  areas. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  on  the  services  of  the  Hon- 
orable Joe  M.  Kilgore,  about  whom  I  ex- 
pect to  make  some  remarks  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pending retirement  of  Representative  Joe 
M.  Kilgore,  of  the  15th  District  of  Tex- 
as, from  this  House  and  from  the  na- 
tional scene  v/here  his  work  has  been 
so  outstanding,  represents  a  serious — 
and,  if  I  may  say  so— a  premature  loss 
of  an  exemplary  type  of  government 
leadership  on  the  Federal  level.  The 
more  than  500,000  people  in  the  southern 


district  of  Texas  whom  Representative 
Kilgore  so  earnestly  and  so  ably  spoke 
for  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  debates 
and  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  will 
be  hard  put  to  find  another  legislator 
from  their  midst  to  replace  him. 

This  is  not  only  because,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Representative  Kil- 
gore, had  learned  his  way  around  this 
Chamber  since  his  election  to  this  body 
with  the  84th  Congress  in  1954,  but  be- 
cause of   the   Innate   character   of   the 
man.    And  however  abundant  the  15th 
District  and  Texas  may  be  in  political 
and  legislative  talent,  men  of  the  unique 
gifts  that  distinguish  my  fellow  Texan 
are  not  to  be  found  easily.     There  Is 
special  ground  for  melancholy  reflection 
on  the  disappearance  of  this  good  man 
from  our  midst  because  Joe  Kilgore,  in 
spite  of  his  decade  and  more  of  service 
among  us,  is  only  in  his  middle  forties. 
From  the  standpoint  of  my  own  personal 
experience,  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
career  in  politics  and  not  the  point  for 
retirement,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  hope  the  enthusiasm  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas  will 
find  a  reason  for  persuading  him  back 
into  the  field  of  political  leadership  and 
on  as  high  a  plateau  of  prestige  and  op- 
portunity as  this  great  State  affords. 

Joe  Kilgore  served  with  distinction  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
And  I,  through  my  work  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  my 
close  association  with  him  as  a  friend 
and  fellow  Texan,  came  to  know  some- 
what intimately  the  nature  of  his  con- 
tribution. Representative  Kilgore  had 
two  qualities  for  which  I  happen  to  hold 
the  highest  respect  and  both  of  which  I 
find  of  immense  value  in  the  work  that 
engages  us  here  in  the  House  for  the  good 
of  our  country. 

The  first  of  these  qualities  was  judg- 
ment. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  professional 
psychologist,  but  I  insist  that  there  is 
something  in  the  judgment  of  a  man  on 
a  combat  mission,  who  is  required  on  the 
Instant  to  make  decisions  involving  life 
or  death,  that  somehow  improves  his 
judgment  in  matters  remotely  removed 
both  from  combat  and  physical  courage. 
Joe  Kilgore  had  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean theater  of  operations  as  a  combat 
pilot  with  the  U.S.  Air  Corps.  This,  as 
we  know,  called  for  the  highest  order  of 
human  courage,  and  beyond  that  a  judg- 
ment that  could  make  or  ruin  a  mission 
upon  which  many  lives  and  strategic  re- 
sults depended. 

Well,  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  I  sat  with 
Joe  Kilgore  on  problems  before  this 
Hous^,  that  again  and  again,  when  it 
came  to  decision  he  had  the  cool  judg- 
ment and  the  accuracy  that  brought 
about  the  best  results  for  us  all.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  judgment  derived 
some  strength  and  some  wisdom  from  his 
experience  both  as  a  lawyer  in  Edln- 
burg,  Tex.,  and  from  his  service  In  the 
Texas  Legislature  as  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  For,  as  I  evaluate 
Representative  BIilgore's  considerable 
talents,  his  judgment  was  Invested  with 
a  kind  of  Judicial  good  sense,  and  a 
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toleran  ie  of  other  people's  points  of  view, 
80  thatpe  saw  a  problem  from  every  per- 
spectlvt ,  some  of  them  different  from  his 
own. 

It  has  been  my  function  to  stand  up 
in  this  place,  it  seems  to  me,  too  often 
In  recei  t  days  to  speak  of  colleagues  who 
are  ret  ring  and  leaving  this  Chamber 
and  thl  t  is  not  a  good  sign  from  the  view- 
point o  the  best  interests  of  representa- 
tive go^  emment.  I  have  great  faith  in 
Texas  a  nd  the  products  of  her  leadership. 
I  know  that  the  15th  District  will  send 
us  gooc  men  and  we  will  of  course  wel- 
come tl  em  with  our  cooperation  and  our 
friends  lip.  But  I,  for  one,  will  miss  Joe 
KiLGORi ;  no  end  and  I  look  forward  earn- 
estly tc  seeing  him — and  quite  soon — 
again  ii  i  some  high  post  of  duty  for  the 
good  of  the  public  interest  and  his  coun- 
try. F>r  men  like  Kh^gore,  who  have 
fought  for  their  country  and  put  their 
very  lives  on  the  line,  have  a  certain 
special  quality  that  makes  them  excep- 
tionall3'  worthy  of  the  public  regard,  and 
gives  tMem  a  place  in  our  hearts  that 
stays  w  th  us  forever. 

Mr.  »OAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  »ATMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league   rom  Texas. 

Mr.  I  OAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  change  in 
the  peisonnel  of  the  Texas  delegation 
Is  lnfre<  luenfe,  and  it  is  extremely  unusual 
that  we  feel  that  a  district  could  improve 
by  mak  ng  a  change.  Therefore,  when 
a  belov(  d  Member  retires  from  Congress 
as  was  the  case  in  the  15th  District  10 
years  ai  :o  this  fall,  most  of  us  are  prone 
to  feel  that  the  new  man  could  never 
"measu  -e  up." 

Any  lew  man  comes  Into  our  dele- 
gation under  a  handicap.  Certainly, 
JoK  Kr  .gore's  predecessor — Hon.  Lloyd 
Millard  Bentsen,  Jr..  was — and  is,  highly 
respect*  d,  but  Joe  soon  convinced  all  of 
us  that  we  had  received  an  unusual  addi- 
tion to  3ur  group.  His  background  and 
experiei  ice  was  calculated  to  make  him  a 
valuable  i  Congressman — a  lawyer,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  valley — a  soldier,  one  with 
a  really  outstanding  record  of  leadership 
and  peisonal  bravery — a  legislator,  one 
with  foir  terms  of  effective  experience 
in  the  '  exas  House. 

We  k  lew  his  background  and  we  wel- 
comed 1  im  but  we  did  not  know  his  f  as- 
cinatinr  personality  or  his  steel-trap 
mind.  Since  he  has  been  one  of  us  we 
have  al  come  to  know  Joe  Kilgore  not 
only  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  men 
with  wt  om  we  ever  dealt,  but  also  as  one 
of  the  )est  informed  and,  above  all,  as 
one  of  he  most  dependable.  He  never 
refvises  »  face  the  facts.  He  knows  the 
facts  aiid  he  has  that  rare  ability  to 
analyze  those  facts  and  recognize  the 
inevitatle  conclusion  whether  he  likes 
that  conclusion  or  not.  In  short,  he  is 
intellectually,  as  well  as  personally, 
honest. 

Mr.  S  aeaker,  Joe  ILilgore  has  the  ele- 
ments cf  greatness.  He  is  returning  to 
his  hon  e  State  undefeated  to  follow  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  he  and  his  family  will 
find  it  stimulating  and  rewarding,  but 
I  also  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Texas  w  111  again  demand  his  services.  If 
that  sh<  >uld  mean  a  return  to  Washing- 


ton, I  know  of  no  one  who  will  be  more 
welcome. 

Joe,  to  you  and  Jane  and  the  boys,  we 
wish  you  all  every  success  and  when,  and 
if,  this  session  adjourns  and  we  all  get 
back  to  Texas — come  over  and  visit  us. 
Prances  and  I  will  be  looking  for  you. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hap- 
pens that  I  represent  a  district  in  Texas 
which  joins  the  one  so  ably  represented 
by  our  friend  and  colleague,  Joe  Kilgore. 
There  are  three  districts  in  Texas  which 
border  Mexico.  Joe  represents  one,  I 
another,  and  our  colleague,  Ed  Foreman, 
has  the  third  district  which  includes  El 
Paso. 

These  three  districts,  combined,  rep- 
resent about  1.000  miles  of  area  along 
the  Mexican  border.  Naturally  there  are 
many  imique  problems  involved  in  rep- 
resenting the  border  area. 

Joe  Kilgore  cast  a  long  shadow  up  and 
down  the  Rio  Grande.  He  is  known  from 
one  end  of  that  border  to  the  other. 
There  he  is  highly  respected  and  revered. 
That  appraisal  of  him  exists  not  only  in 
his  own  district  and  along  the  border, 
but  throughout  the  State  among  all  those 
who  know  him  personally  or  by  reputa- 
tion. 

Joe  is  an  expert  in  many  fields.  Aside 
from  being  a  capable  legislator,  who  is 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest,  he  is  a 
brilliant  lawyer  and  a  very  personable 
individual.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  one 
man  in  Texas  today  who  is  potentially 
more  promising  and  more  capable  of  per- 
formance in  the  public  service  than  is 
true  of  Joe  Kilgore.  Everyone  who 
knows  Joe  likes  him.  Everyone  who 
is  familiar  with  his  performance  ad- 
mires his  energy  and  his  qualities. 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  a  man 
of  his  stature  and  promise  should 
leave,  even  temporarily,  the  public  serv- 
ice. I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  that  regret  and  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  this  will  indeed  be  a 
temporary  lull  in  his  public  career.  His 
district,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  indeed 
the  entire  Nation  is  desperately  in  need 
of  men  like  Joe  Kilgore  today.  I  extend 
to  him  and  his  family  my  very  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  that  we  are  going  to  lose  our  dis- 
tinguished, beloved,  and  most  capable 
colleague.  Joe  Kilgore.  Joe  Kilgore  an- 
nounced he  is  not  running  for  reelection. 
Had  he  announced  he  was  running  he 
would  be  here  just  as  long  as  he  wanted  to 
run.  By  any  yardstick  you  want  to 
measure  Joe  Kilgore,  he  is  a  good  man, 
an  outstanding  man,  a  man  that  is  away 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  in 
ability  to  get  a  job  done.  He  is  worth 
his  weight,  and  I  do  not  say  that  loosely. 
He  fits  his  area  like  a  glove  fits  the 
hand.  He  knows  his  people,  he  knows 
the  economy  of  the  area,  and  he  has 
done  a  tremendous  job.  Anyway,  it  was 
his  decision  to  leave.    It  was  not  forced 
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on  him.  He  did  it  freely.  I  am  sui* 
that  is  exactly  what  Joe  and  his  lovei* 
family  want  to  do.  ^ 

Joe  Kilgore  will  always  succeed  In 
anything  he  undertakes  and,  as  far  u 
I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  wish  him  the 
best  of  everything.  I  hope  he  comes  back 
to  see  us  and  visit  us,  and  to  give  us  of 
the  Texas  delegation  the  benefit  of  his 
good  judgment  and  his  good  common- 
sense.  He  is  amply  supplied  with  both  of 
them. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
my  Texas  colleagues  in  commending  Joe 
Kilgore  in  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  him.  They  are  well  de- 
served. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Btjrlb. 
son]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  speak  on  this 
occasion,  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved 
and  distinguished  colleague,  Joe  Kil- 
gore. The  one  emotion  is  that  the  oc- 
casion must  arise.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  he  is  leaving  Congress.  He  is  doing 
so  volimtarily.  The  regrets  are  many 
but  aside  from  losing  the  daily  associa- 
tion of  a  warm  and  generous  friend  Is 
the  fact  that  our  State  and  our  Nation 
will  not  have  the  leadership,  yes,  the 
statesmanship  of  this  able  and  esteemed 
man.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  rendered 
more  devoted  public  service — fearlessly, 
unselfishly,  with  mature  and  honest 
judgment,  than  Joe  Kilgore. 

The  second  point  in  connection  with 
his  leaving  is  one  I  feel  personally  and 
is  one  to  which  I  respond  with  deep 
emotion.  This  concerns  the  warm 
friendship  and  affection  he  has  gen- 
erated among  his  associates  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  man 
could  be  more  loyal  to  his  friends.  He 
has  that  admirable  trait  of  character 
which  in  earlier  days  was  an  expression 
in  our  part  of  the  country  in  describing 
one  who  could  always  be  implicitly 
trusted — "his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond" — and  so  it  is  with  Joe  Kilgom. 
No  better  guarantee  could  be  had  on  any- 
thing than  his  word.  As  for  myself, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  thinking  or  my 
vocabulary,  there  is  nothing  to  express  a 
greater  trust,  a  higher  respect  or  an  un- 
qualified esteem  than  to  be  able  to  say 
this  about  any  man.  It  can  be  said  with- 
out reservation  of  Joe  Kilgore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  future  may 
hold  for  Joe  Kilgore,  he  can  be  assured 
he  leaves  this  Congress  with  the  con- 
fidence, the  trust  and  genuine  admira- 
tion of  his  many  friends. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  day  will 
not  be  far  away  when  this  fine  man  may 
be  called  back  into  public  service — pos- 
sibly into  a  higher  and  even  more  useful 
position. 

He  has  richly  earned  and  deserves 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed toward  him,  and  it  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  rewards  of  faithful- 
ness and  dedication  to  right  will  ac- 
company him,  his  lovely  wife  Jane,  and 
their  four  children  all  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  want  to  commend  our  fine  dean  for 
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.      *v,<«  time  so  we  could  pay  our  of  knowing  and  working  with  Joe  Kil-  combat  bomber  pUot  in  the  European 

oW»^  ThPi^ed  colleague  who  is  go-  gore.    I  first  met  Joe  and  came  to  know  Theater  of  Operations  he   earned  the 

r**"^*!  int.  nrivate  life  our  fine  friend  and  appreciate  him  when  we  were  stu-  sUver   Star,    the   Distinguished   Flying 

^  "  n  ^e  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  dents  at  the  University  of  Texas.   He  was  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf 

•°^      thP  Honorable  Joe  Kilgore.  an  upper  classman  of  mine.     I  early  Clusters,  and  numerous  other  unit  and 

Valley,  we  "          ^^^^  ^  wonderful  job  developed  an  intense  admiration  and  re-  personal  citations.    He  still  holds  a  com- 

■^^'Jiing  he  has  undertaken.    He  was  spect  for  his  abiUty,  for  his  inteUect,  and  mission   as   a  colonel   in   the   U.S.   Air 

^  ^^Mav^er  and  a  fine  State  legislator,  for  his  deep  sincerity.  Force. 

^  n  he  came  to  Congress  we  all  wel-        To  some  degree,  our  careers  have  par-  ^he  best  public  relations  job  that  Joe 

^  him  because  we  knew  him  as  a  alleled,  and  I  have  come  to  know  and  kilgore  ever  did  was  to  persuade  Miss 

^'"^  American  and  a  fine  patriot.    Of  appreciate  him  more  as  the  years  have  jane  Redmond  to  become  Mrs.  Kilgore. 

r<!P  he  is  not  inf  alUble.   He  is  in  much  passed.    Joe  Kilgore  and  I  both  left  the  rpj^gy    have    three    grown   sons   and    a 

f^rlflme  situation  most  of  us  are,  he  University  of  Texas  to  serve  in  the  Army  daughter. 

rmarried  himself.    His  fine  wife  has  Ah:  Corps.    Joe  performed  truly  distin-  while  Joe  Kilgore  is  moving  to  Aus- 

Sn  a  ereat  source  of  strength  in  what  guished  service  to  our  Nation  in  its  time  tin,  the  State  capital,  to  pursue  a  private 

h  has  done  in  life.   He  and  his  wife  and  of  great  need,  as  attested  by  the  awards  jaw  practice,  he  need  not  think  the  citi- 

fhpir  four  children,  three  boys  and  a  girl,  conferred  upon  him  for  his  combat  com-  zens  of  Texas  will  agree  to  lose  him  from 

pa  fine  family  and  certainly  are  a  mand  of  B-24  units.  the  theater  of  public  service.    His  expe- 

JrPflt  contribution  to  this  Nation.                  Then  in  1947  I  had  the  privilege  of  rience  is  too  great  and  his  integrity  too 

When  Joe  first  came  to  this  Congress  I  meeting  Joe  again  when  we  both  were  well  known  for  the  citizens  of  the  State 

had  known  him  for  a  long  time.    I  wel-  freshmen  members  of  the  Texas  Legis-  of  Texas  to  aUow  him  to  withdraw  into 

r^ed  him  with  open  arms.    I  knew  him  lature.    Joe  Kilgore  soon  developed  the  private  life. 

«  a  man  of  integrity,  one  you  could  legislative  skills  which  made  him  a  real  The  people  of  the  15th  Congression^ 

deoend  on  a  religious  man;  one  I  thought  leader  in  that  body.    He  developed  the 

would  be  a  great  colleague  in  the  Con-  reputation  of  a  man  whose  word  is  his 

woui  __  ..    .„_,_  bond.    That  rare  quality  of  intellectual 


eress  of  the  United  States 

We  here  in  this  body  include  among 
our  colleagues  so  many  different  types  of 
men,  all  fine  Americans,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent areas.  Joe  hails  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  many  fine 
men.  but  Joe  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  many  and  equal  to  the  best.  My 
association  with  him  has  always  been 
rich  and  rewarding,  something  that  I 
will  keep  in  my  memory. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say 
about  Joe  before  I  quit  that  I  think  is  a 
great  tribute.  He  has  maintained  a 
wonderful  office  staff.  He  chose  people 
who  knew  their  business  and  worked  with 
him.  By  doing  this  he  has  rendered  a 
service  to  the  people  of  this  great  area  of 
Texas  that  I  would  say  is  second  to  none 
In  the  Nation. 

I  am  sorry  he  has  decided  to  go  back 
Into  private  life,  and  I  wish  for  him,  his 
wife,  and  children  a  very  great  future. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
It  a  great  privilege  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues in  this  round  of  well-deserved 
tributes  to  our  friend  and  colleague  Joe 
Kn,GORE.  Like  most  of  his  colleagues, 
I  deeply  regret  Joe's  decision  to  leave 
this  Chamber.  I  know  that  decision  was 
not  made  lightly.  It  must  have  been  an 
agonizing  decision  for  him.  Yet  I  re- 
joice with  him,  as  I  know  all  of  the  rest 
of  us  do,  in  his  return  to  his  native  State, 
so  beloved  by  him.  We  hope  for  him  and 
his  splendid  family  many  fruitful  and 
happy  years  ahead. 

We  will  be  denied  the  great  services 
that  he  has  brought  to  this  body,  yet  I 


honesty  is  present  in  him  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

Again  in  1955  Joe  and  I  came  together 
as  freshmen  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  10  years  that  have 
intervened  I  have  developed  an  even 
richer  and  even  fuller  and  even  more 
dedicated  admiration  for  this  man.  I 
know  Joe  Kilgore  as  a  man  of  character 
and  a  man  of  courage.  I  know  him  as 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity. 

In  this  body  of  men,  described  by  our 
late  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Raybum,  as 
the  most  critical  jury  in  the  world,  I 
think  it  significant  that  Joe  Kilgore  has 
maintained  the  universal  respect  of  all 
his  colleagues.  There  is  absolutely  none 
of  the  phony  in  Joe  Kh-gore.  He  is  ex- 
actly what  he  purports  to  be.  He  is  a 
man  of  humility  and  a  man  of  great  sin- 
cerity. Yet  beneath  these  qualities  Joe 
Kilgore  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know  in  any  capacity  anywhere. 

So,  Joe,  we  your  colleagues  wish  for 
you  wherever  you  go. 

Sunshine  on  your  windowpane  each 
morning. 

The  song  of  a  bird  in  your  treetop  each 
evening. 

Work  for  your  able  hands. 

A  straight  path  for  your  feet. 

Hands  of  friends  upon  your  latch- 
string. 

Happiness  at  your  hearthside. 

And  God's  blessing  to  you  and  yours 
always.  ■ 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Thank  you,  sir. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speak- 


District  think  so  much  of  Joe  Kilgore 
that  they  allowed  him  to  do  something 
that  probably  none  of  us  will  be  privi- 
leged to  do.  They  have  selected  as  his 
successor  an  outstanding  young  man  rec- 
ommended to  them  by  their  present  Con- 
gressman, Joe  Kilgore.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  higher  tribute  to  any  Member  of 
C>ori&rF6SS . 

He  has  been  my  friend.  He  is  an  able 
spokesman  for  his  State  and  for  his  Na- 
tion and  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  wish  him  good 
luck  and  Godspeed  and  the  best  of  every- 
thing to  Joe  Kilgore. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  Young]  . 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  wonderful  pleasures  in  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
there  is  one  sad  occasion,  and  that  is 
when  we  have  to  say  "goodbye"  to  an 
esteemed  Member  who  has  chosen  to 
pursue  another  path  in  life. 

I  want  to  thank  the  dean  of  our  dele- 
gation for  securing  this  time  so  that 
those  of  us  who  are  present  can  say  a 
word  of  parting  to  our  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Joe  Kilgore,  of 
McAllen.  Tex. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Kilgore 
not  as  long  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  but  during  the  period  I  have  known 
him  I  have  known  him  well  and  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  a  district 
adjacent  to  his,  which  coincides  with 
his  by  common  boundary  for  many  miles. 
Therefore  I  feel  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  when  I  speak  of  the  great 
affection  the  people  of  Joe  Kilgore  s 
district  have  for  Joe  Kilgore.  It  is  a 
well-earned  affection. 

I  have  many,  many  mutual  friends 
with  Joe  Kilgore.  in  his  15th  Congres- 
sional District,  and  I  can  say  without 


that  he  has  brought  to  this  body,  yet  I  g^.  j^.  j^as  been  my  privilege  to  know  Joe  equivocation  that  without  exception  the 
have  a  feeling  that  the  keen  intellect  kilgore  since  he  was  a  freshman  mem-  ^  people  I  know  in  Joe  Kilgore's 
and  thp  indefatieable  energy  that  have     , _,  .i,„  rr.„„„c.  rr^^iica  nf  T?or.rPspnf.ft-      ,...__; -i.  i «  ^^..^  r-^wocmiHrvn  nf  the 


and  the  indefatigable  energy  that  have 
characterized  the  services  of  Joe  Kilgore 
all  his  life  will  not  be  denied  to  the 
United  States.  Certainly  he  still  will 
maintain  that  great  interest  that  always 
has  been  his  in  the  future  of  America. 
Surely  Joe  Kilgore  will  be  available  to 
serve  his  country  in  whatever  capacity 
the  future  may  have  in  store. 
I  count  as  one  of  the  rich  and  reward 


ber  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  with  outstanding 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  State.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  in  the  Texas  Legislature 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  important 
house  judiciary  committee. 

Joe  Kilgore  started  his  service  to  his 
country  almost  before  he  was  grown.  He 
left  the  University  of  Texas  in  1941  to 


ing  experiences  in  my  life  the  privilege    volunteer  for  the  U.S.  Air  Corps.    As  a 


district  have  a  rare  recognition  of  the 
great  work  he  has  done  for  that  district, 
of  his  sincerity,  of  his  great  loyalty,  and 
of  his  deep  devotion  to  the  duty  they 
gave  him  when  they  sent  him  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  Joe  Kilgore  could  serve 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
as  long  as  he  was  willing  to  serve,  be- 
cause I  know  the  people  in  his  district 
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would  I  iontiirae  to  send  him  to  the  House 
of  Re]  iresentatives  for  as  long  as  he 
would  serve. 

I  Jola  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Joe 
well  ii.  his  new  pursiiit.  I  know  he 
will  d>  well  In  the  practice  of  law 
or  in  iny  other  course  he  chooses,  be- 
cause .  OE  is  put  together  that  way.  But 
that  dtes  not  lessen  the  sadness  we  all 
feel  wl  en  we  realize  that  the  Texas  dele- 
gation, the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  w!,  oiirselves,  will  be  deprived  of 
the  beieflt  of  having  association  with 
of  the  caliber  of  Joe  Kn,GORZ. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  saddened 
heart  that  I  say  at  this  time  farewell  to 
Joe  KiLGORE  and  to  his  lovely  wife  and 
his  WO]  iderf ul  family.  We  all  wish  them 
well. 

Mr.  ]  »ATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Sieaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  T  ;xas  [Mr.  Mahon]  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
please<  that  the  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation has  asked  for  this  time  in  which 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  work  and 
charac;er  of  one  of  our  favorite  col- 
leagues ,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Joe 

KlLGOS  E. 

Never  in  my  service  here  have  I  en- 
coimte  ed  a  man  of  higher  character  or 
nobler  sentiments  than  the  distinguished 
gentler  lan  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilgore]. 
He  has  done  a  good  job  for  his  district, 
for  ou'  State,  and  for  the  Nation,  and 
he  des'rves  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
for  it. 

He  1  ad  a  fine  career  before  he  came 
here,  £  nd  I  predict  that  in  the  days  to 
come  le  will  continue  to  have  a  fine 
career  of  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

I  jot  1  with  others  in  saluting  this  out- 
standli  ig  Texan,  my  friend,  Joe  Kilgore. 

Mr.  »ATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  ger  tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  'ICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
University  of  Texas  days,  Joe  Kilgore 
and  1 1  ave  been  strong  friends.  It  seems 
like  I  lave  known  him  forever — indeed 
there  1  as  not  been  a  time  in  the  last  30 
years  i  hat  we  have  been  separated  for 
long  aad  even  then  we  kept  in  close 
touch. 

Duriig  our  University  of  Texas  days 
he  was  an  outstanding  student  leader  in 
the  clsssroom  and  on  the  campus.  He 
was  so  popular  he  missed  being  student 
president  on  a  campus  of  nearly  10,000 
studen  s  by  only  a  dozen  votes — and 
mine.  His  law  fraternity — Delta  Theta 
Phi — h  Bid  elected  three  men  president  of 
the  student  body  immediately  prior  to 
his  car  dldacy  and  even  then  under  such 
odds,  ,  OE  staged  such  a  campaign  that 
he  was  edged  by  only  a  dozen  votes. 

His  lome  was  McAllen.  Tex.,  where 
his  fat  ler  was  engaged  in  the  citrus  can- 
ning b\  isiness.  In  those  days  on  the  cam- 
pus he  used  to  say  he  was  promoting  the 
valley,  or  in  his  words,  his  actions  were 
"for  tt  e  good  of  the  industry." 

It  wi  IS  my  pleasure  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  legislature  during  those  days  and  I 
can  sa  ^  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Joe  Klgork  was  considered  the  ablest 
man  ir  that  body.  He  handled  more  im- 
portan ;  legislation  and  passed  more  im- 
portan ;  legislation  than  any  other  person 
during  that  period.  Whenever  there  was 
"heav7  lifting"  to  be  done,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas,  Joe  Kh-gore  was  the 
man  who  was  given  that  assignment. 

His  handling  of  the  mike — or  snorting 
pole,  as  we  called  it — on  the  floor  of  the 
Texas  House  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
Joy  forever.  He  knew  what  to  say.  when 
to  say  it,  and  when  to  ask  for  the  vote — 
and  like  any  successful  salesman — then 
and  later — he  knew  that  when  he  had 
made  a  sale  it  was  time  to  quit. 

For,  Amigo  Joe  was  more  than  a  per- 
sonality— he  was  a  delighted  institution. 

Joe  Kilgore  volunteered  for  the  Air 
Corps  in  1941  and  was  trained  as  a  heavy 
bomber  pilot.  When  war  came,  Joe  Kil- 
gore was  immediately  sent  as  a  heavy 
bomber  pilot  and  participated  in  the  first 
raids  on  Tobruk,  Bengasi.  Greece,  and 
Crete  and  cormnanded  the  second  Ameri- 
can raid  on  Naples,  Italy,  in  December  of 
1942.  While  serving  overseas,  he  par- 
ticipated in  30  aerial  misisons  and  has 
been  credited  with  300  combat  hours  in 
the  European-African-Middle  Eastern 
theater,  distinguishing  himself  as  both 
pilot  and  ofiQcer.  One  of  the  most  highly 
decorated  Members  of  Congress,  Kilgore 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal  with  two 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  several  unit  and 
personal  citations.  Active  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  he  holds  a  commission  as 
a  colonel. 

The  following  letter  is  one  example  of 
his  heroism  and  courage : 

April  25. 1963. 
Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kilgore:  This  Is  a  let- 
ter of  Inquiry.  For  sometime,  now,  I  have 
wondered  If  you  are  the  same  Joe  Kilgore 
that  prevented  Italian  fighters  from  killing 
10  of  your  squadron  mates  over  Naples,  De- 
cember 11, 1942? 

On  that  memorable  date.  B-24's  of  the  98th 
Bomb  Group  hit  Naples  Harbor  late  In  the 
afternoon.  One  Lieutenant  Bacon  saw  the 
heavy  flak  over  the  target,  peeled  off  and  un- 
loaded his  bombs  on  the  city.  Next  in  line, 
we  went  over  the  target,  but  had  no  one  to 
assemble  on.  Italian  fighters  hit  us,  causing 
us  to  lose  two  starboard  engines  and  wound- 
ing three  on  board. 

I  was  told,  later,  by  Dan  Storey,  who  Joined 
us  In  the  Italian  PW  camp,  that  It  was  you 
who  left  your  own  formation  and  slid  over  to 
us  to  prevent  the  fighters  from  killing  all  of 
us. 

To  this  tall  Texan,  wherever  he  might  be, 
I  have  wanted  to  give  him  my  personal 
thanks. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  L.  Jennette. 

After  the  war,  Joe  Kilgore  soon  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  valley 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  his  people 
would  elect  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  where  he  served  for 
8  years  with  great  distinction,  became 
chairman  of  the  house  judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

So  successful  was  he  that  inevitably 
he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  the  help  of  many 
strong  friends  and  the  special  help  of 
his  black-eyed,  vivacious,  and  lovely  wife, 
Jane. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  again 
he  was  in  a  special  ixxsition  to  help  the 
valley  "for  the  good  of  the  industry." 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  great  body  to 
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relate  to  you  the  outstanding  service  nf 
Joe  Kilgore  in  the  House. 

All  of  you  have  noticed  for  10  years  th# 
smooth    performance    of    this    black 
haired,      silver-tongued,     distinguiahM 
gentleman.  »«>ucu 

He  served  with  great  recognition  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  now  privileged 
to  serve,  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee tell  me  over  and  over  again  that 
Joe  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever 
served  on  that  powerful  committee. 

For  the  past  2  years  he  has  served  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee— a  com- 
mittee for  which  he  is  especially  quali- 
fied and  in  whose  activities  he  has  been 
keenly  interested  as  an  Air  Force  ofBcer 
and  as  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on 
military  matters  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  both  of  these  committees  and  in 
his  other  dealings,  Joe  Kilgore  was  far 
more  than  the  representative  of  the  I5th 
Congressional  Ertstrict.  His  acquain- 
tance was  statewide,  and  his  quiet  com- 
petence was  so  recognized,  his  dedica- 
tion so  sincere  that  Joe  Kilgore  has  be- 
come both  a  Congressman  and  a  Sena- 
tor at  Large  to  thousands  of  Texans. 

Because  of  his  willingness  to  help,  he 
works  longer  hours  than  anyone  on  the 
Hill — and  long  after  most  of  us  have 
gone  home,  the  lights  in  Joe  Kilgorj's 
oflBce  are  still  burning.  This  has  been 
at  a  great  sacrifice  because  Joe  Kilgori 
intensely  loves  his  wife  and  four  lovely 
children.  No  family  in  America  is  closer 
than  this  one  group  and  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  honor  that  a  family  man  of  this 
high  caliber  would  be  still  so  dedicated 
to  his  duties  as  a  Congressman.  This  has 
meant  a  personal  sacrifice,  but  Joe  has 
given  it  because  of  his  high  sense  of  duty. 

When  Joe  decided  to  retire  this  year, 
he  had  earned  the  respect  of  every  per- 
son in  this  country  and  was  entitled  to 
easier  days.  Yet,  even  to  this  hour  Joi 
Kilgore — and  his  excellent  staff — is  at 
work  first  and  is  still  working  late  serv- 
ing his  people. 

These  are  achievements,  but  all  this 
is  not  the  real  story  of  Joe  Kilgore.  The 
real  story  of  Amigo  Joe  is  found  in  the 
warmth  and  the  cordiality  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  is  closer  than  a  brother  to 
most  members  of  our  delegation.  His 
always  pleasant  personality,  his  deep 
laugh,  his  great  and  abiding  sense  of 
humor  to  relate  stories  on  himself,  his 
friends,  and  his  times,  has  made  him  a 
leader  and  a  rallying  point  in  our  dele- 
gation and  in  this  Congress.  Always,  he 
has  been  Gentleman  Joe.  possessed  of 
more  important  legislative  facts  and  fig- 
ures than  anyone  in  Congress — with  the 
possible  exception  of  our  own  colleague, 
the  inimitable  Bob  Poage. 

No  man  will  ever  stride  down  the  aisles 
of  this  House  who  is  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  Joe  Kilgore.  How  we  will 
miss  him. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this — here 
is  a  man  possessed  with  the  capabilities, 
the  character,  the  integrity,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  poise  to  serve  as  a  Con- 
gressman, a  U.S.  Senator,  the  Governor 
of  his  State,  a  Cabinet  ofBcer,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
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n-  anUcipates  practicing  law  in  my 
^Jme  town  of  Austin.  Tex.,  and  the  peo- 
K  Sin  and  central  Texas  ahready 
£,w  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  this 
^If  man  in  our  midst. 
*?»  we  say  "hasta  la  vista"  to  Amigo 
T«r  we  also  say  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
JSon  that  JOE  Kilgore's  career  is  still 
lust  beginning. 

At  this  time  we  convey  to  him  in  the 
Jrds  of  his  beloved  Southwest:  "salud 
^  y  mucho  tiempo  para  gustar- 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  minority 


l«s." 
jlr.HALLECK 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN. 

^  jfr^  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
haopy  on  this  occasion  to  add  my  word 
^praise  and  tribute  to  a  great  Texan. 
Job  Kilgore.  The  only  thing  bad  about 
him  that  I  can  say  is  that  he  should  have 
come  from  Indiana,  but  since  he  chose 
to  come  from  Texas  we  salute  him  as  a 
great  Texan,  and  as  a  great  Member  of 
this  body  whom  we  shall  all  miss. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  to  join  the  Texas  delegation  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  services  of  my  good  friend, 
our  beloved  colleague,  Joe  Kilgore.  It 
Is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I  take  the 
occasion  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  our 
colleague  because  he  talked  to  me  about 
his  voluntary  retirement  from  this  Con- 
gress and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish 
and  expects  to  do  in  the  future;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  know  he  goes  with  re- 
gret that  he  will  not  be  back  with  us. 
I  know  we  shall  miss  him  and  we  regret 
to  see  him  leave. 

Joe  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
and  observing  the  work  that  he  ac- 
complished. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  Joe  Kilgore 
is  one  of  the  finest  Americans  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Texans  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  to  serve  with  in 
this  House.  I  regretted  to  see  him  leave 
our  committee  as  we  all  regret  to  see 
him  leave  the  House. 

We  wish  him  well,  and  to  him  and 
Jane  go  our  best  wishes  for  many,  many 
more  years  of  happiness  and  good  health. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


my  friend, 

the   Texas 

me  at  this 


Mr.  PATMAN.     I  thank  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  BLATNIK. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN. 
man  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  dean  of 
delegation,  for  yielding  to 
time, 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  it  is  most 
proper  and  understandable  and  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  eulogies,  com- 
mendations, and  the  fine  statements 
made  by  his  fellow  colleagues  from  the 
great  State  of  Texas  of  Joe  Kilgore  be 
said  as  have  been  said  so  effectively  and 
with  such  meaning. 


Mr.  Spesiker,  I  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  very  appropriate  that  also 
those  who  come  from  other  States,  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West 
who  have  had  occasion  to  serve  with 
Joe  Kilgore  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  add  to  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure and  a  real  opportunity  to  serve  with 
Joe  Kilgore  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  We  served  with  this  fine 
young  man  when  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, a  young  man  with  an  earnest  and 
keen  mind,  quiet  spoken,  yet  very  effec- 
tive and  certainly  a  respected  Congress- 
man. Joe  Kilgore  has  a  sort  of  delicate 
and  considerate  humor  which  portrays 
a  deep  personal  warmth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  did  not  take  long  be- 
fore all  of  us  had  not  only  the  highest 
regard  and  deepest  affection  for  our  co- 
worker on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, but  a  great  respect  for  his  effec- 
tive and  diligent  work,  certainly  in  be- 
half of  his  own  district  and  his  State, 
but  also  because  of  his  deep  interest  and 
concern  for  problems  wherever  they  were 
throughout  the  country. 

Particularly  do  I  personally  want  to 
express  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
what  my  association  with  Joe  Kilgore 
has  meant  to  me.  The  good  fortune  has 
been  mine  not  only  to  work  with  one  of 
the  finest  Members  of  the  House,  but  to 
develop  a  warm  friendship  which  I  know 
shall  last  as  long  as  we  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  grate- 
ful for  that  opportunity.  But  above  all, 
I  believe  it  can  be  safely  said  that  Joe 
Kilgore  has  set  standards  of  pubjic 
service  and  dedication  and  devotion  to 
duty  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  has 
set  standards  of  personal  conduct, 
standards  of  not  only  consideration  of 
others  but  in  a  sense  compassion  for 
the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others, 
standards  of  the  highest  order,  which  I 
do  feel  can  well  serve  to  be  a  source  of 
constant  guidance  and  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Kilgore  has  left  with 
me  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  which 
I  shall  always  cherish.  I  join  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  and  his  gracious 
and  charming  wife,  continued  success, 
contentment,  and  good  health  in  abun- 

(i£LIlC6. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation for  yielding  to  me.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  he  has  taken  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  young  man  who  has  served 
with  distinction  for  several  years  in  this 
House. 

Joe  Kilgore  has  been  a  very  effective 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  a  man  of  deep  understanding,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  knowledge.  He 
knows  what  is  going  on, 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
Democratic  whip  organization  with  Joe 
Kilgore.  He  presided  over  the  largest 
whip  zone  in  the  United  States  within 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  House,  the 
great  State  of  Texas.  He  performed  his 
functions  with  efficiency  and  with  dis- 


patch. Speaker  Raybum  many  times 
told  me  that  Joe  was  one  of  the  best 
whips  he  had  ever  known.  His  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  whip  or- 
ganization was  characteristic  of  his  fine 
service  on  his  committee  and  in  the 
House  itself. 

I  shall  miss  Joe.  I  regret  that  he  has 
decided  to  retire.  He  is  one  of  those 
young  men  who  could  remain  in  Con- 
gress, had  he  decided  to  do  so,  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  do  of  course  at  this  time  extend  to 
him  my  personal  best  wishes  for  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.  I  am  sure 
that  wherever  he  is  or  whatever  he  does 
he  will  continue  his  devoted  service  to 
his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
deed unhappy  that  my  very  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Joe  Kilgore,  decided  not 
to  run  again,  for  our  warm  friendship 
has  extended  from  our  early  days  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  my  admiration  for 
him  as  a  servant  of  the  people  has  grown 
through  the  years. 

Most  of  Joe  Kilgore's  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people  of 
this  great  country.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  as  a  pilot  in  World  War  II. 
setting  an  excellent  example  not  only  for 
the  men  who  served  under  him,  but  also 
adding  to  the  traditions  of  excellent  and 
dedicated  service  that  have  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  Air  Corps.  Upon  his  return 
from  service  he  offered  himself  as  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  Texas  Legislature,  and 
again  his  service  was  exemplary,  and 
that  which  set  an  example  for  his  col- 
leagues and  those  to  follow.  When  he 
sought  membership  in  this  body  his  con- 
stituents unhesitatingly  sent  him  here, 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  agree  that  again  he  discharged  his 
duties  and  conducted  himself  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  in  representing  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  Nation  with  in- 
telligence and  vigor. 

You  only  need  to  visit  his  home  once 
to  realize  that  this  high  standard  of  con- 
duct is  evident  in  his  role  as  husband 
and  father,  and  I  share  with  many 
others  on  the  floor  of  this  House  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  regret  that  Joe  has  seen  fit 
not  to  offer  his  services  again.  But  I 
am  confident  that  whatever  endeavor 
Joe  chooses  to  follow  upon  adjournment 
of  this  body  that  he  again  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous success  and  an  asset  to  the 
community  and  the  area  in  which  he 
resides. 

The  House  has  been  fortunate,  and  I 
have  been  fortunate,  to  have  as  a  friend 
this  great  lawyer,  soldier,  and  statesman, 
Joe  Kilgore. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  my  heartfelt  re- 
spect to  Joe  Kilgore.  I  have  enjoyed 
my  service  with  him.  He  has  the  uni- 
versal respect  of  all  who  serve  with  him. 
He  is  known  as  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  very  high  character.  No  man  could 
have  a  greater  recommendation  or  enjoy 
a  greater  respect.  I  know  I  am  better 
for  having  been  associated  with  him. 
As  he  leaves  the  House,  and  as  I  leave  it. 
I  wish  him  the  best  of  everything.  I 
know  that  a  fine  future  lies  before  him. 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Honorable  Joe  Kilgore 
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Is  one  which  must  be  met  with  mixed 
'  emotic  ns.  On  the  one  hand  it  gives  me 
a  chaice  to  say  how  much  I  think  of 
him  a  (  a  Representative  of  Texas,  as  an 
outstanding  legislator,  and  as  a  friend. 
On  th;  other  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Congress  will  be  without 
the  services  of  such  an  outstanding 
Ameri  ;an. 

I  wiJit  to  say  to  Joe  Kilgore  that  he 
has  b<  en  the  kind  of  friend  and  advisor 
that  ]  needed  as  a  new  Congressman. 
His  de  [Ucatlon  to  his  job  has  been  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  His  Judgment  and 
think!  ig  about  legislation  have  been  in- 
dlsper  sable  to  our  country.  The  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  in  the  Congress 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

We  who  know  him  realize,  however, 
that  h  s  Interest  and  concern  about  pub- 
lic affiirs  will  lead  him  to  other  areas 
of  pultlic  service  and  our  country  will 
contin  lie  to  benefit  from  his  abilities  and 
leader  ship. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
district  of  Representative  Kilgore,  the 
State  >f  Texas,  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
immefsurably  because  of  the  voluntary 
retirei  lent  from  Congress  of  Represent- 
ative .  fOE  Kilgore.  In  my  opinion.  Joe 
is  an  deal  Member  of  Congress.  He  Is 
able,  jflfective  and  tmusually  well  in- 
forme  I.  Because  he  has  the  perfect  per- 
sonal! y  to  succeed  in  legislative  work, 
his  su(  cess  truly  has  been  great.  He  long 
will  b<  remembered  by  each  Member  of 
the  T;xas  delegation  and  all  the  col- 
league 5  with  whom  he  has  served. 

We  ill  know  Joe  is  an  outstanding  at- 
torney. Long  ago  he  evidenced  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  unusually  well  in  the  field  of 
law.  IVe  know  he  will  do  well  in  this 
field  cr  any  other  field  of  endeavor  he 
f  oUow ;. 

My  amily  and  I  and  all  of  us  wish  for 
him  and  his  splendid  and  outstanding 
family  every  success  and  happiness  in 
the  f u  ,ure. 

Mr.  boWDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  fine 
tributes  are  being  accorded  our  friend 
and  colleague  Joe  Kilgore  today  as  he 
prepares  to  depart  from  Congress.  He 
deserv  ;s  every  bit  of  it.  I  deem  it  a  high 
honor  to  know  him  and  count  him  as  my 
friend  It  is  a  personal  privilege  to  ex- 
press ny  own  high  esteem  for  the  gen- 
tlemai  i  from  Texas. 

I  wtll  remember,  it  was  10  short  years 
ago,  t  lat  the  gentleman  from  McAUen 
steppe  i  into  his  role  as  Congressman  for 
the  pe>ple  of  the  15th  District  of  Texas. 
The  c  loice  of  the  people  of  his  district 
was  OBStined  to  become  an  important 
figure  in  a  continuing  fight  for  the  hon- 
est an  1  soimd  principles  of  constitution- 
al government,  which  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who  chose  him  as 
their  Congressman.  His  stature  was 
quick!/  recognized,  even  as  a  freshman. 
The  najority  was  not  always  with  Joe 
Kilgoi  IE  in  the  things  he  stood  for ;  Joe 
KiLGOLE  was  not  always  on  the  side  of 
some  >f  the  political  giants  that  stood 
here  li  this  chamber;  but  this  coura- 
geous Texan  stood  on  his  belief  and  his 
conscience  and  never  wavered  from  the 
stand  he  thought  was  right.  But  most 
Impor  ant  of  all,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
he  was  not  only  voting  his  conscience, 
but  h«   also  knew  he  was  voting  for  his 


country,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
whom  he  represented.  His  debt  was  to 
the  people  of  his  Nation,  his  State,  and 
district  and  he  never  forgot  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Joe  Kilgore,  time 
after  time,  put  his  country  above  his  po- 
litical and  personal  life.  His  statesman- 
ship made  his  political  tenets  a  personal 
fight  because  of  his  love  of  God  and  what 
he  believes  to  be  right. 

Without  reservation,  I  consider  him  as 
capable  as  any  man  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  can  look  back  on  his 
10  years  in  Congress  and  take  just  pride 
in  his  legislative  accomplishments  which 
have  so  tremendously  benefited  so  many 
Americans.  His  district  is  justly  proud 
of  his  service.  He  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  our  society. 

As  he  returns  to  private  life,  it  is  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  job  well  done.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  the  loser  for 
his  retirement,  but  will  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  interest  and  wisdom. 

History  will  record  our  words,  just  as 
it  will  record  the  honest  10-year  record 
of  Joe  Kilgore — an  imprint  that  cannot 
be  washed  away.  I  join  in  extending  to 
him  every  good  wish  for  happiness  and 
continued  success  in  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  want  him  to  know  that  he 
will  leave  among  us  here  in  the  House,  a 
void  that  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  He  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  conscientious 
fighter  for  constitutional  government. 
May  his  tribe  increase. 

I  cannot  forget  to  express  our  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Kilgore  for  sharing  Joe  with  us. 
Jane  is  as  gracious  and  lovely  a  person 
as  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  know,  and 
JD.  and  I  want  her  to  know  we  will  miss 
her.  and  the  handsome  children.  So  Joe 
and  Jane,  J.D.  and  I  wish  you  well,  and 
may  our  paths  cross  many  times  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  this  session  of  Congress  draws  to  a 
close  I  realize  with  sadness  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  the  Honorable  Joe  Kilgore, 
is  concluding  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Joe  Kilgore  served  in  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature with  distinction  for  four  terms 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives 
and  he  has  served  with  distinction  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  since  the  84th  Congress. 

Joe  Kilgore's  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  is  completely  sound. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  react  to  any 
situation  through  distrust  or  prejudice. 
He  is  a  friendly  and  compassionate  per- 
son, but  he  retains  a  commonsense,  busi- 
nesslike application  to  the  affairs  of 
government.  He  is  not  a  person  who  is 
happy  about  spending  money  which  we 
do  not  have.  He  is  not  the  type  of  per- 
son who  will  compromise  principle  in  the 
face  of  pressure  or  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing temporary  popularity  with  some 
pressure  group.  He  is  an  individual  who 
has  had  the  courage  of  voting  his  con- 
victions, even  though  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasant  at  times  to  vote  the  other 
way. 

Joe  Kilgore  was  a  combat  pilot  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War 
n  and  has  retained  his  interest  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  preparedness  of 
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the  United  States,  and  in  recent  ye*« 
he  has  served  with  distinction  on  th! 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Joe  Kilgore  has  represented  a  unimie 
district.  It  has  a  deepwater  port  u 
has  350  miles  of  common  border  wiut 
Mexico.  It  has  a  large  Latin  American 
population  and  it  is  the  location  of  m 
tremely  important  citrus  and  vegetabk 
producing  areas.  Joe  Kilgore  has  madp 
outstanding  contribution  throughhu 
leadership  in  resolving  problems  with 
Mexico  regarding  disposition  and  use  rf 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  hw 
done  all  of  the  things  that  all  of  us  try 
to  do  to  see  that  his  district  receives  ite 
fair  share  of  Federal  participation  proj. 
ects,  such  as  National  Guard  armories 
Federal  buildings,  post  oflBces,  military 
installations  and  similar  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

I  regret  very  much  that  Joe  Kilgo« 
will  not  be  serving  in  the  next  Congress 
As  I  think  back  over  his  service  and  our 
years  of  friendship,  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  characterize  my  feelings  toward  him 
is  to  say  that  he  is  the  kind  of  Congress- 
man that  I  would  like  to  have  represent 
me. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Joe  Kilgore]  upon  his 
retirement  from  Congress.  He  has 
served  our  great  State  of  Texas  and  our 
Nation  long  and  well.  I  am  honored 
and  pleased  to  have  served  in  this  Con- 
gress with  him.  We  wish  him  much  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  his  future. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr, 
Speaker,  old  friends  view  the  retirement 
of  a  beloved  colleague  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. 

Joe  Kilgore  has  made  us  a  real  fine 
hand.  He  has  been  a  good  and  faithful 
representative  of  his  people;  and  he  has 
made  his  mark  as  he  has  labored  among 
us. 

We  hate  to  lose  him;  a^d  yet,  no  one 
can  begrudge  him  a  life  which  will  be 
closer  to  his  family  and  to  his  home 
than  the  life  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
could  ix)sfeibly  be. 

Joe  has  not  disclosed  his  plans  to  me, 
but  I  am  sure  that  wherever  he  goes  and 
whatever  he  does  he  will  be  as  success- 
ful as  he  has  been  here  in  Washington. 
Perhaps  he  will  stay  at  home  and  prac- 
tice law.  Perhaps  he  has  other  political 
ideas. 

Whatever  his  choice,  he  takes  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  much  regret  that  I  learned  some 
months  ago  of  the  decision  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Hon.  Joe  Kilgore,  not 
to  seek  reelection.  Few  young  men 
who  have  come  to  this  House  and  re- 
mained such  a  short  time  during  my 
more  than  30  years  in  this  body  have 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  me. 
His  virtues  and  marks  of  strong  char- 
acter have  imprinted  themselves  in  this 
body. 

Possibly  outstanding  among  other 
characteristics  has  been  the  creation  of 
the  image  of  a  sound  conservative  states- 
man.   In  his  service  here  he  has  always 
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^  the  welfare  of  his  country  above 
SfSrty  or  personal  ambition.  He  has 
2nnP  this  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
Spular  thing  is  to  play  the  game.  Polit- 
E^i  courage  rather  than  political  ex- 
Mdiency  has  been  his  hallmark  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  with  Joe  Kilgore's 
r^  friends  in  this  House  in  wishing 
SThim  the  best  of  everything  as  he 
enters  again  the  practice  of  liis  profes- 
sion of  the  law. 

uj.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
theHouse  in  wishing  my  good  friend  Joe 
KttGORE  continued  success  in  the  future. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Joe 
Kilgore  since  we  both  came  to  the  84th 
Congress  in  1955  and  hold  his  friendship 
and  counsel  in  high  regard. 

He  has  represented  liis  district  and 
State  well  and  I  know  his  constituents 
are  proud  of  his  service.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will  miss 
Jos  Kilgore  and  the  wisdom  he  has  lent 
to  this  body. 

I  extend  to  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Kil- 
gore my  sincere  good  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss 
my  young  colleague's  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  here  in  the  House;  but  I 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  not  very  long. 
I  believe  some  day  in  the  near  future  he 
will  be  back  here  with  us  or  he  will  be 
serving  with  distinction  and  honor  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  Lone  Star  State. 

Joe  Kilgore  is  the  type  of  American 
sorely  needed  during  these  critical  times 
when  constitutional  government.  States 
rights,  and  individual  liberty  are  being 
threatened  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
House  and  this  Congress  could  use  more 
men  of  the  ability,  integrity,  and  fear- 
lessness of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas. 

Mrs.  Dom,  my  family  and  staff  join 
me  in  wishing  for  him  and  in  predicting 
for  him  great  future  success  and  much 
happiness. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Joe  M.  Kilgore  is  an  intelligent  and  per- 
suasive Member  of  the  House.  His  de- 
cision to  retire  came  as  a  shock  to  his 
admiring  colleagues.  Why  would  one  so 
young  and  aggressive  fortified  with  good 
commonsense  come  to  such  a  decision? 
Perhaps  he  looks  to  other  fields  to  con- 
quer. His  intellectual  grasp  of  legisla- 
tive problems  marks  him  as  a  valuable 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

His  strong  stand  for  States  rights  and 
individual  liberty  ingratiated  him  with 
Members  of  similar  attitudes.  He  was 
courageous  and  fearless  in  his  stand.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  one  to  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  life  advanced  by  an- 
other to  understand  the  basic  problems 
affecting  local  political  thought  and  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kilgore,  I  am  sure,  will  return  to 
the  political  arena  at  some  future  date. 
His  affinity  for  political  life  will  return 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  endeavors.  His 
dedication  to  the  service  of  others  can 
only  find  its  true  outlet  in  politics. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  friendship.  May  God  grant 
Wm  godspeed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  concerning  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Kilgore], 
and  insert  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  RESTORE  THE  INTEGRITY  OP 
THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  prayer 
decisions,  I  have  spent  many  months  in 
study  and  research  to  determine  the  root 
cause  of  those  rulings  and  the  remedy  for 
such  constitutional  misinterpretations. 

As  the  culmination  of  that  effort,  I 
have  just  introduced  a  resolution  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment,  the 
adoption  of  which  I  believe  is  mandatory 
if  the  Congress  is  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  for  some  25  years  have  been  vio- 
lated by  frivolous  and  extremist  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century,  the 
Court  has  perpetrated  an  unheralded, 
unrecognized  constitutional  revolution 
without  any  approbation  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  and  up  until  now, 
the  Court  has  gotten  away  with  its  ju- 
dicial mischief.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  American  people  stand  to  lose  all 
their  treasured  religious  freedoms  if  the 
Court  continues  its  present  pattern,  un- 
less we  in  the  Congress  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  curb  the  excesses  of  the 
highest  tribunal. 

These  are  not  idle  words.  Funda- 
mental to  the  prayer  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  issue. 

The  revolutionary  lever  the  Court  has 
used  is  its  proposition  that  the  14th 
amendment  has — to  use  its  phrase — "ab- 
sorbed the  1st  amendment."  The  net 
effect  of  this  fiat  of  the  Justices  has  been 
to  invert  the  first  amendment,  to  turn  up- 
side down  the  basic  intent  of  the  f  ramers 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  leave  all  authority 
in  the  area  of  religion  with  the  States. 

Through  this  device  invented  by  the 
excessive  license  of  a  Court  unrestrained 
by  knowledge  of  the  amending  process 
of  article  V,  the  Federal  Government  has 
found  a  way  to  breach  the  wall  of  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  powers  of  the  States  that  was  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  mandatory  to  end  the  dangerous 
onslaught  of  Federal  power  spearheaded 


by  an  unchecked  and  unrestrained  Su- 
preme Court.  Here  is  the  case  for  my 
amendment. 

A  CONSTmjnONAL  AMKKOMENT  TO  "RKSTORl" 
THE  INTEGEITT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
THE   BILl,  OF   BIGHTS 

Our  Founding  Fathers  in  their  great 
wisdom  produced  the  tightly  woven 
fabric  of  a  Union  of  sovereign  States 
from  the  fibers  of  the  13  American 
Colonies.  Because  of  their  long  expe- 
rience with  the  oppressions  of  govern- 
ment from  wliich  they  had  fied,  and 
finally  shed  their  blood  to  overcome, 
they  were  sorely  tried  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  structure  which  would  leave 
the  States  sovereign  and  yet  would  pull 
them  securely  together. 

They  announced  their  success  when 
they  declared  in  a  convention  of  the 
States  on  September  17,  1787: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ovu"selves  and  otir  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  with  that  Con- 
stitution, established  a  Greneral  or  Fed- 
eral Government  with  its  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches  clearly  de- 
fined, and  so  designed  as  to  act  as  checks 
and  balances  upon  each  other. 

But  further  considerations  led  to  an 
additional  effort,  one  that  would  Insure 
to  a  greater  degree  that  this  new  crea- 
tion— a  whole  new  structure  of  govern- 
ment— would  not  grow  into  a  threaten- 
ing power  similar  to  the  one  the  colo- 
nists had  just  overthrown. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  bom.  The  first  10  amendments  were 
enacted  and  their  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide a  check  against  any  or  all  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  their  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
powers  of  the  States. 

The  first  10  amendments  for  many  dec- 
ades accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  and  conceived.  The 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
mained quite  well  contained  within  the 
areas  walled  off  by  the  Constitutiort 
The  States  operated  within  the  areas  of 
sovereignty  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Today,  in  1964,  however,  we  see  that 
this  has  changed,  and  upon  close  exami- 
nation, we  find  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  sequestering  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  from  those  sovereign 
entities.  Imperceptibly  to  most,  glar- 
ingly to  some,  the  General  Government 
has  encroached  upon  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  States,  even  to  the  point 
where  basic  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  already  been  denied  them  by 
that  Central  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  encroachment  of  which  I  speak 
has  taken  place  through  the  unchecked 
rampage  of  the  third  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court, 
through  certain  decisions,  has  breached 
the  wall  of  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  powers  of  the  States 
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that  \  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Today,  in 
1964.  ;he  American  people  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  where  they  have 
been  lenled  by  that  Court  their  basic 
right  o  pay  homage  to  their  Creator  in 
a  publ  c  school.  They  find  in  the  unmis- 
takab:  s  language  of  at  least  one  Supreme 
Court  Justice  the  impending  loss  of  tra- 
ditions ;  of  chaplains  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  li  oiu"  prisons,  the  motto,  "In  God 
We  Ti  list,"  on  our  coins,  and  other  long- 
honor(  d  American  practices,  on  the 
grounis  that  any  such  manifestation  of 
rellgloi  Is  unconstitutional  when  fi- 
nance I  with  the  slightest  amount  of  pub- 
lic fur  ds.  They  worriedly  hear  another 
Justlo !  express  the  view  that  public  ex- 
pressi<  ns  like  "In  God  We  Trust"  are 
proba  >ly  permissible  since  we  do  not 
really  mean  them  anymore.  Otherwise, 
as  rel  glous  manifestations,  he  implies 
they  a  re  impermissible. 

Sue  1  practices,  long  the  custom  of  the 
Ameri:an  people,  are  in  the  process  of 
being  denied  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeat.  The  Supreme  Court — in  the 
guise  ( if  "extending"  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
the  St  ites — has  indeed  been  denying  the 
Bill  0 '  Rights  to  the  people  of  this 
Natioi . 

Tod  ly.  In  1964.  we  see  the  Bill  of  Rights 
being  shattered  by  the  flat  of  nine  men. 
It  Is  n )  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority--five  men — are  doing  so.  Indeed, 
the  oilnlon  of  one  Justice  decides  the 
bsdance  between  majority  and  minority 
on  many  decisions.  Hence,  the  rights  of 
the  Ai  lerican  people  are  being  gradually, 
Imperi  eptlbly.  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  that 
Cover  iment's  High  Tribunal.  This  was 
thoug!  it  to  be  impossible  because  of  the 
Bill  o  Rights.  It  has  become  possible 
becaui  e  the  Supreme  Court — and  the  Su- 
preme Court  alone — has  so  interpreted 
the  C(  nstitution  and  its  amendments  in 
recent  years  as  to  tear  asunder  the  whole 
fabricl  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Fount  Ing  Fathers,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Tho  >e  mighty  men  of  vision  who  gave 
us  firs ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
then  :  ought  the  Revolution,  then  gave 
us  th<  Constitution  and  finally  culmi- 
nated their  gigantic  contribution  of  free- 
dom t3  their  posterity  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights ,  were  they  alive  today,  would,  I 
am  su  -e,  send  many  Paul  Reveres  riding 
throu!  hout  the  land  to  shout  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  danger  that  has  arisen.  They 
would  *out  of  the  danger  that  has  arisen 
from  t  leir  handiwork — the  creation  they 
tesxei  so  greatly — the  Central  Govern- 
ment vhich  they  founded  to  secure  the 
Union  of  sovereign  States,  the  Genertd 
Gover  mient  they  so  diligently  labored  to 
encha  n  so  Its  mighty  power  would  never 
be  us(d  to  destroy  that  which  it  was 
create  1  to  safeguard,  the  Union  of  sov- 
ereign States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  in  fact  amend- 
ed the  Bill  of  Rights  so  as  to  nullify  the 
Bill  oi  Rights.  Yet  the  power  to  amend 
the  C)nstltution  rests  with  the  people 
throui  h  the  action  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Ie(  Islatures  of  the  States  as  set  forth 
by  art  cle  V  of  the  Constitution. 

The  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  regarding  prayer  in  the  schools 
causec  me  to  research  this  subject,  and 
the  conclusions  are  Inescapable.     The 


Supreme  Court  has  amended  the  Con- 
stitution by  Inverting  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Unless  the  Court  is  checked  now,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  will  fast  become  a  dead  letter. 
I  say  this  quite  simply,  but  firmly,  be- 
cause it  is  true. 

The  Court  has  used  as  a  lever  to  ac- 
complish this  end  the  14th  amendment, 
with  which  I  find  no  fault,  but  which 
the  Court  has  in  a  most  incredible  man- 
ner grossly  distorted  and  distended  in 
order  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  against  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
do  not  say  this  was  what  the  Court  it- 
self sought  to  accomplish.  I  do  say  this 
is  what  the  Court  has  done,  and  con- 
tinues to  do. 

As  I  stated,  my  concern  over  the  li- 
cense of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  in- 
terpretations in  the  school  prayer  cases 
led  directly  to  my  studies  in  this  area 
and  directly  to  the  conclusions  I  have 
stated.  However,  as  I  worked  on  my 
research,  the  Court  made  its  decisions 
in  the  area  of  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  I  had  been  in  the  process 
of  drawing  up  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  nullify  the  judicial 
mischief  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  made 
evident  in  the  prayer  decisions. 

I  found  my  judgments  and  conclusions 
completely  reinforced  by  the  very  strong 
dissent  of  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan 
in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
June  15,  1964.  I  commend  this  dissent 
to  my  colleagues.  I  quote  Justice  Harlan 
very  briefly : 

Today's  holding  is  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  requires 
every  State  to  structure  Its  le^slatxire  so 
that  all  the  members  of  each  house  repre- 
sent substantially  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple: ♦  •  •  I  think  It  demonstrable  that  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  Impose  this  po- 
litical tenet  on  the  States  or  authorize  this 
Court  to  do  so.   •   •    • 

Since  it  can.  I  think,  be  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  State  legislative  apportionments, 
as  such,  are  wholly  free  of  constitutional 
limitations,  save  such  aa  may  be  Imposed 
by  the  republican  form  of  government  clause 
(Constitution,  art.  IV,  sec.  4).  the  Court's 
action  now  bringing  them  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  14th  amendment  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the  amend- 
ing power  by  this  Court. 

I  am  indebted  to  Justice  Harlan  for 
sasring  what  I  have  already  stated  here 
and  which  I  will  repeat  as  I  introduce 
my  amendment,  namely  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  arrogated  unto  itself 
the  powers  limited  to  the  Congress  and 
the  States  by  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Court  has  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion through  its  decisions — and  this  Is 
clearly  beyond  its  scope.  What  is  even 
more  tragic  is  that  the  Court  has 
amended  the  Bill  of  Rights  through  its 
usurpation  of  powers  denied  to  it  by 
article  V  of  the  Constitution,  and  thereby 
has  breached  the  wall  of  separation  of 
powers  erected  so  painstakingly  by  our 
Founding  Fathers,  the  first  10  amend- 
ments. 

The  time  has  come,  indeed  the  hour  is 
already  very  late,  for  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  terminate  this  trend 
and  to  nullify  the  damage  already  done 
by  what  I  call  judicial  mischief. 

The  Supreme  Court,  through  its  deci- 
sions, builds  up  the  body  of  constitu- 
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tlonal  law.  We  must  guarantee  that  thit 
body  of  law  never  becomes  a  Rube  QoM 
bergian  contraption  which  distenda  « 
warpedly  and  disjointedly  further  and 
further  out  from  the  true  line  of  groS! 
intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers  thS 
it  eventually  collapses  and  takes  down 
with  it  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  our 
poseful  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

Today  I  offer  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment  which  the  facts  in  question  nece«I 
sitate.  Let  me  state  clearly  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  will  cry  out  that  I  am  tam- 
pering  with  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  that 
body,  that  the  amendment  which  I  offer 
does  not  do  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessary.  But  that  they  might  be  re- 
freshed  in  their  memory  of  the  Con- 
stitution, let  me  recollect  for  them  that 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  establishes 
the  Supreme  Court  and  spells  out  the 
scope  of  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. After  establishing  the  Court, 
and  its  scope,  section  2  of  that  article 
says  this : 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  these  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Suprene 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurtedlc- 
tlon,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  guch 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  u 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

Thus  I  answer  in  advance  any  of  those 
loud  outcries  in  opposition  to  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  limit  the  Supreme  Court 
in  its  appellate  jurisdiction  if  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  should 
choose  to  do  so. 

However,  as  I  have  just  stated,  I  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  limit  the  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  to  nullify 
the  misdeeds  it  has  perpetrated  in  vio- 
lation of  article  V  of  the  Constitution  In 
a  number  of  far-reaching  decisions  made 
over  recent  years. 

What  is  mandatory  is  to  limit  the  li- 
cense-taking of  the  Court. 

My  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  situation. 
My  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  court-created 
confusion  that  has  come  into  being.  My 
goal  is  to  destroy  the  distortions  of  the 
14th  amendment,  and  through  those,  the 
distortions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Supreme  Court.  And  it  is 
my  purpose  to  do  this  without  reducing 
in  the  sUghtest  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  which,  over  the  many 
decades  of  American  history,  our  people 
owe  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties. 

In  a  word,  I  seek  the  "restoration"  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
decision  on  apportionment  led  me  to 
make  not  even  the  slightest  change  In 
the  amendment  on  which  I  was  working 
because  the  prayer  decisions  had  so 
clesu-ly  laid  bare  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

I  stated  my  thoughts  on  this  problem 
when  I  presented  my  position  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  20, 
1964.  That  committee  was  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  regarding  voluntary 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools. 
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I  made  the  following  statement  on  that 
date  to  the  committee: 
A  constitutional  amendment  is  urgently 
*  ^  to  "restore"  powers  to  the  States 
°!h/m  the  people  reserved  to  them  by  the 
Sfn  flf  Eights,  and  limit  the  Covirt's  license 
Zat  not  its  constitutional  powers.  I  believe 
|l^  can  be  accomplished. 

TSS    SUPREME    COUBT    AND    THE    PEATEB 
DECISIONS 

I  told  the  committee  I  was  in  favor  of 
amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  clarify 
?he  situation  that  has  come  into  being 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
regarding  prayer  in  public  schools, 
^^bat  is  that  situation? 

In  my  judgment,  the  first  amendment 
has  been  subjugated  to  an  absurd  mis- 
interpretation in  the  Schempp  and  Mur- 
ray decisions  issued  as  one  ruling  on  Jime 
17  1963,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  States  to  prescribe  a 
reading  from  the  Holy  Bible  or  the  Lord's 
prayer  at  the  opening  exercises  of  each 
schoolday  even  if  it  Is  voluntary,  with 
children  who  wish  to  do  so  permitted  to 
absent  themselves  during  that  portion  of 
the  exercises. 

My  objection  is  that  the  Court,  In 
ostensibly  protecting  the  rights  of  some 
citizens,  has  now  grossly  abridged  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  all  citizens 
long  established  in  the  religious  area  and 
threatens  to  abridge  more  of  those  free- 
doms. A  constitutional  amendment  is 
needed  to  undo  this  impossible  situation 
conjured  up  by  the  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  prac- 
tice in  Schempp  and  Murray  on  the  part 
of  the  State  violates  the  so-called  estab- 
lishment clause  and  also  the  free  exer- 
cise clause  of  the  1st  amendment  as 
"absorbed"  by  the  14th  amendment. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  an  absurd  and 
mistaken  interpretation  which  does  not 
square  with  the  Constitution,  the  intent 
of  Congress,  the  intent  of  the  States  rati- 
fying the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  with  American  traditions. 

Let  me  preface  these  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  am  mindful  of  the  value  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Court  decisions  as  establish- 
ing or  building  constitutional  law.  But 
I  beg  my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind  the 
numerous  occasions  on  which  the  Court 
has  reversed  such  Court-established  law. 

Note  this  extract  from  page  x  of  the 
introduction  to  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America" — annotated. 
Library  of  Congress,  1953: 

Another  obstacle  has  been  of  the  Court's 
own  malting.  Whether  because  of  the  diflQ- 
c\Uty  of  amending  the  Constitution  or  for 
cautionary  reasons,  the  Court  took  the  posi- 
tion, as  early  as  1851,  that  It  would  reverse 
previous  decisions  on  constitutional  issues 
when  convinced  they  were  erroneous.  An 
outstanding  Instance  of  this  nature  was  the 
decision  In  the  legal  tender  cases.  In  1871, 
reversing  the  decision  which  had  been  ren- 
dered In  Heplium  v.  Gristoold  15  months 
earlier;  and  no  less  shattering  to  the  prestige 
of  stare  decisis  in  the  constitutional  field  was 
the  Income  tax  decision  of  1895,  in  which 
the  Court  accepted  Mr.  Joseph  Choate's  in- 
vitation to  "correct  a  century  of  error."  The 
"constitutional  revolution"  of  1937  produced 
numerous  reversals  of  earlier  precedents  on 
the  ground  of  "error,"  some  of  them,  the  late 
Mr.  James  M.  Beck  complained,  without  "the 
obsequious  respect  of  a  funeral  oration." 
In  1944  Justice  Reed  cited  14  cases  decided 
between  March  27,  1937,  and  June  14,  1943, 


in  which  one  or  more  prior  constitutional 
decisions  were  overturned.  On  the  same 
occasion  Justice  Roberts  expressed  the 
opinion  that  adjudications  of  the  Court  were 
rapidly  gravitating  "into  the  same  class  as 
a  restricted  railroad  ticket,  good  for  this  day 
and  train  only." 

Years  ago  the  eminent  historian  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Charles  Warren,  had 
written:  "However  the  Court  may  interpret 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  still 
the  Constitution  which  is  the  law  and  not 
the  decision  of  the  Court." 

In  short,  it  is  "not  necessarily  so"  that  the 
Constitution  is  preserved  in  the  Court's  read- 
ing of  it. 

Justice  Clark  stated  for  the  majority 
in  Schempp,  "the  1st  amendment's  man- 
date has  been  made  wholly  applicable  to 
the  States  by  the  14th  amendment,"  and 
quoted  Justice  Roberts'  1940  decision  in 
Cantwell  against  Coimecticut: 

The  ftmdamental  concept  of  liberty  em- 
bodied In  that  14th  amendment  embraces 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  1st  amend- 
ment. The  first  amendment  declares  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  The  14th  amendment 
has  rendered  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
as  incompetent  as  Congress  to  enact  such 
laws. 

Note  how  completely  at  odds  this  is 
with  the  Court's  1922  decision  in  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  against  Cheek,  259 
U.S.  530,  543: 

Neither  the  14th  amendment  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Imposes  upon  the  States  any  restric- 
tions about  "freedom  of  speech"  or  the 
"liberty  of  silence." 

It  is  important  to  recall  the  insight 
into  Covirt  thinking  and  practice  re- 
vealed by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
On  at  least  150  occasions,  Douglas  has 
remarked  that  the  amending  process  to 
the  Constitution  was  slow,  long,  and 
drawn  out.  Apparently,  he  would  have 
the  Court  hasten  it.  Jurists  and  at- 
torneys were  startled  to  hear  him  say 
to  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
on  April  12, 1949 : 

So  far  as  constitutional  law  is  concerned 
stare  decisis  must  give  way  before  the 
dynamic  component  of  history. 

Since  stare  decisis  is  the  tradition  or 
principle  that  once  a  decision  on  the 
meaning  of  all  or  part  of  a  statute  or 
section  in  a  constitution  is  made  in  a 
given  case  before  the  Court,  that  deci- 
sion is  similarly  followed  in  new  cases 
touching  upon  that  matter.  Justice 
Douglas'  declaration  of  its  relatively 
ephemeral  natvu-e  in  his  eyes,  crystallized 
for  all  who  wanted  to  see,  that  con- 
stitutional law  well  might  degenerate 
into  "decision  by  impulse."  The  Consti- 
tution is  a  fiexible  dociunent,  but  by  arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution,  the  people, 
through  their  Representatives,  constitu- 
tionally have  the  power  to  make  the 
changes,  not  the  Court. 

I  believe  that  the  Court,  in  its  prayer 
decisions,  shows  the  degeneration  of  con- 
stitutional law  that  one  logically  would 
expect  if  the  Douglas  view  prevailed. 
Whatever  "the  dynamic  component  of 
history"  may  have  dictated,  clearly  the 
people  did  not  desire  the  upsetting 
change  ordered  by  the  Court. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there 


were  five  States  which  still  had  officially 
established.  State- supported  churches. 
They  were  Massachusetts,  Msurland, 
Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  and  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  Schempp  decision. 
Justice  Brennan,  concurring,  suiknowl- 
edged  that  "the  last  of  the  formal  State 
establishments  was  dissolved  more  than 
three  decades  before  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  ratified." 

A  footnote  to  Brennan's  opinion  at 
this  point  in  the  decision  reads: 

The  last  formal  establishment,  that  of 
Massachusetts,  was  dissolved  in  1833. 

This,  my  colleagues,  was  decades  after 
the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment. 

While  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  would  emphatically  oppose  the  idea  of 
an  official  church  in  any  of  our  States,  it 
is  important  that  we  know  the  precise 
historical  situation  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  first  amendment  which 
reaxis: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

It  is  clear  from  the  historical  records 
that  Madison  and  the  f  ramers  wished  to 
insure  that  the  new  Federal  Government 
would  neither  make  any  one  church  a  na- 
tional religion  nor  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  the  States  to  establish  or  dis- 
solve an  official  religion  within  the  juris- 
dictions of  those  States. 

Brennan  further  acknowledged  in 
Schempp,  although  he  disagreed: 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  support 
in  history,  that  absorption  of  the  first  amend- 
ment's ban  against  congressional  legislation 
"respecting  an  establishment  of  religion"  is 
conceptually  impossible  because  the  framers 
meant  the  establishment  clause  also  to  fore- 
close any  attempt  by  Congress  to  diseartab- 
llsh  the  existing  official  State  churches.  •" 

To  me  this  is  something  of  a  self-de- 
ception on  Brennan's  part  to  say  there 
is  only  "some"  support  in  history  for  this 
thesis,  since  he  himself  notes  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  official  State  churches 
long  after  the  acceptance  of  the  first 
amendment,  with  that  of  Massachusetts 
not  being  dissolved  until  1833.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  first  amendment  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  constitu- 
tionally protect  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  powers  of  the  States  in  the  area 
of  religion,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
their  own  choice  on  whether  or  not  they 
should  establish,  or  dissolve,  official  re- 
ligions within  their  own  jurisdictions. 

The  10th  amendment  buttressed  this 
fact.    It  reads: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Brennan's  argument  against  the  sug- 
gestion he  quoted  begs  the  question.  He 
went  on  to  say: 

Whether  or  not  such  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  framers  and  whether  such  a  pur- 
pose would  have  inhibited  the  absorption  of 
the  establishment  clause  at  the  threshold  of 
the  19th  century  are  questions  not  disposi- 
tive of  our  present  inqvUry. 
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Founding  Fathers  to  leave  the 

ree  In  this  area  by  means  of  the 

aknendment    doesn't  matter   any 


po'^ers 


Is  ridiculous,  and  central  to  my 
,  because  the  prayer  decisions 
the  States  and  the  people  thereof 
and  rights  the  first  amend- 
clearly  left  to  them.    The  under- 
of  the  framers  was  and  Is  of 
absolute  Importance  In  today's  confusion. 
Ml   Is  impUclty   acknowledging 
Cotrt's  inversion  of  the  first  amend - 
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he  makes  the  statement  that  I 

quoted,  about  the  last  State 

lent  being  "dissolved  more  than 

before  the  14th  amendment 


that  this  comment  be  read  and 
and  reread  by  every  Member  of 


t's  statement  highlights  several 
Inf portant  points : 

It  Is  a  Supreme  Court  "proposl- 

to  use  his  word,  "that  the  14th 

amend  nent  has  somehow  absorbed  the 

establl!  hment  clause"  of  the  1st  amend- 

ot  a  specification  of  Congress  in 

the  14th  amendment. 

I,  as  Stewart  points  out,  the  first 

amendinent  was  a  "constitutional  provi- 

evl  lently  designed  to  leave  the  States 

I  po  their  own  way."   We  have  seen 

is  proven  true  by  (a)  the  1st 

|~.      amendinent,  (b)   the  10th  amendment, 

history — the  continued  existence 

churches  after  the  ratification 

1st  amendment  until  State  action 

[^       dissolved  the  last  of  them  in  1833. 

I,  to  paraphrase  Stewart  concern- 
powers  of  the  States,  it  is  Indeed 
that  the  very  first  amendment, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  "should  now 
llecome  a  restriction  upon  their 


autono  ny." 

This  "proposition,"  that  the  14th 
amendinent  "somehow  absorbed"  the  1st 
that  was  adopted  constitu- 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
the  powers  of  the  States  in  this 
which  "proposition"  now  re- 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  of 
in  this  area — this  complete 
of  the  original  intent  of  the  con- 
stitutlckial  framers — underlies  the  utter 
confus  on  of  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretati  )ns. 


and 


St  ites 


confusion  was  never  the  in- 

the  Congress  and  the  States  in 

)irth  to  the  14th  amendment. 

distorted  reasoning  concerning 
1  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
In  lerpretive  license  with  the  1st  and 
afiendments  in  a  singularly  unre- 
manner,  and  as  a  result,  over- 
he  very  purpose  for  which  those 
amendpients  were  written  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights 


The  Court  has  based  its  extremist 
thinking  and  interpretations  in  the 
prayer  cases — and  others — on  this  lan- 
guage in  section  I  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Congress,  in  adopting  this  amendment, 
did  not  include  language  specifying: 

with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion and  the  free  exercise  thereof,  the  in- 
dividual States  are  hereby  subject  to  the 
same  strictures  by  this  14th  amendment  that 
the  Congress  is  by  the  1st  amendment,  not- 
withstanding the  reservation  by  the  1st  and 
10th  amendments  of  all  Jurisdiction  in  this 
area  to  the  States  and  or  the  people. 

This  is  what  the  Court  has  now  ruled, 
however. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  did 
not  express  the  purpose  of  the  14th 
amendment  in  specific  language  such  as : 

Individual  citizens  of  any  State  are  by  this 
14th  amendment  freed  from  any  compulsion 
that  might  be  applied  under  the  powers  of 
that  State  and  or  Its  people  In  the  area  of 
religion,  which  powers  were  and  are  reserved 
to  them  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  through  the 
provisions  of  the  1st,  9th.  and  10th  amend- 
ments. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Congress 
should  have,  but  that  it  did  not  have, 
such  specific  language  in  the  14th 
amendment.  Because  Congress  was  not 
this  definitive  in  either  direction,  how- 
ever, the  Court  has  taken  the  license  of 
making  its  own  rrjistaken  interpretations 
of  the  14th  amendment  the  basis  of  go- 
ing toward  the  extreme  of  taking  all 
power  away  from  the  States  in  the  area 
of  religion,  whereas  the  framers  had  left 
all  power  in  that  area  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people. 

We  have  already  seen  the  extreme 
reached  where  the  Court  denied  the  peo- 
ple the  privilege  of  prayer  that  was  long 
established  in  public  schools.  In  the 
words  of  the  same  14th  amendment,  the 
Court  has  seriously  abridged  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  to  publicly  acknowledge 
Crod  in  starting  the  school  day. 

Yet  we  have  seen  from  history  that  the 
1st  and  10th  amendments  protected  the 
residual  powers  of  the  States  and  the 
people  even  to  have  established  religions 
within  their  States  where  they  so  chose. 
It  is  further  illuminating  to  look  at 
James  Madison's  original  proposal  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  amend- 
ment.   It  read: 

The  civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  religious  belief  or  worship,  nor 
shall  any  national  religion  be  established, 
nor  shall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of  con- 
science be  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  pretext 
infringed. 

Because  of  the  conflict  over  the  termi- 
nology used  in  describing  their  differing 
concepts  of  government,  between  those 
who  desired  a  Federal  union  of  the 
States  and  those  who  desired  a  National 
Government,  Madison  withdrew  the 
word  "national "  in  his  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  versions  of  the 
amendment   passed   by   each   House  of 


October  2 

Congress,  before  the  Senate-House  con 
ference   consolidated   thinking  uDon  « 
final  version.  .  * 

The  House  of  Representatives  resolved 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  estab- 
lishing religion,  or  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  or  to  infringe  the  rkhS 
of  conscience."  ^^ 

The  Senate  version  was,  "Congreaa 
shall  make  no  law  establishing  articles 
of  faith  or  a  mode  of  worship  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  of  religion." 

Madison  was  concerned  with  indi- 
vidual  rights  but  nevertheless  his  pro^ 
posal  did  not  incorporate  language  that 
would  specifically  deny  to  the  States 
complete  freedom  in  matters  of  religion 
The  two  versions  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress show  clearly  that  they  sought  to 
restrict  Federal  power  in  this  area  and 
not  that  of  the  States.  The  final  ver- 
sion carried  out  this  intention,  leaving 
the  States — as  Justice  Stewart  noted— 
"free  to  go  their  own  way." 

If  some  today  would  want  to  construe 
from  the  wording  of  Madison's  original 
proposal  that  he  wished  to  have  re- 
stricted the  States  as  well  as  Congress, 
then  the  action  of  both  Houses  in  spec- 
ifying and  isolating  Congress  in  the 
first  amendment  versions,  indicate  all 
the  more  the  original  intent  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  to  leave  autonomy  in 
religion  to  the  States  and  the  people. 

Then  why  cannot  our  children  in  1964 
acknowledge  Grod  as  they  open  the  school 
day? 

There  is  a  contradiction  someplace. 
Where  is  it? 

Central  to  the  confusion  that  reigns 
over  the  reUgious  issue  as  interpreted  by 
the  Court  is  a  Court-created  contradic- 
tion within  the  1st  amendment,  and/or 
between  its  original  meaning  and  what 
we  today  have  been  led  to  believe  it  in- 
tended concerning  powers  of  the  States 
and  the  people,  and/or  between  the  1st 
and  10th  amendments  and  the  14th 
amendment,  and/or  within  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  people  and  the  States  had  rights 
and  powers  in  the  field  of  religion  left 
to  them  by  the  1st,  9th,  and  10th  amend- 
ments. 

The  14th  amendment  did  not  take  all 
those  powers  from  the  States  or  any  of 
those  rights  from  the  people  in  any  lan- 
guage, specific  or  vague,  authored  by  the 
Congress. 

Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
immediately  and  widely  recognized  that 
the  14th  amendment  was  intended  to  in- 
vert the  purpose  of  the  1st  and  10th 
amendments  in  the  area  of  religion  and, 
of  course,  this  never  happened.  The 
14th  amendment  did  free  the  individual 
from  any  compulsion — without  due  proc- 
cess  of  law — by  the  States  under  powers 
and  authority  which  the  States  retained 
in  that  area  after  adoption  of  that 
amendment. 

Yet,  in  our  day,  the  Court  bases  its 
strained  application  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment against  the  States  in  the  prayer 
cases  on  the  "proposition"  that  the  14th 
amendment  "somehow  absorbed"  the  1st 
amendment. 

As  Representatives  of  the  people  we 
must  face  the  question,  which  in  its  full- 
ness seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  ad- 
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ittj^lv  perplexed  statement  of  Justice 
S^    exactly    how    did    the    14th 

ifpndment  "absorb"  the  establishment 
Jnd  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  1st 
•mendnient? 

As  we  approach  the  issue,  it  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  recall  the  deci- 
r*  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in 
^on  against  Baltimore  in  1833  In 
Ihat  case  the  Court  held  the  Bill  of 
Ririits  placed  no  restraints  upon  the 
Sftte  and  local  governments.  Marshall 
nUed  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  "demanded 
security  against  the  apprehended  en- 
croachments of  the  General— National- 
Government,  not  against  those  of  the 
local  governments.  These  amendments 
contain  no  expression  indicating  an  in- 
tention to  apply  them  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments.   This  Court  cannot  so  apply 

them." 

The  textbook,  "American  Constitu- 
tional Law,"  by  Tresoline,  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  comments,  page  349 : 

Thus,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  restric- 
tions In  the  original  Constitution,  the  States 
were  left  free  to  define,  protect,  limit,  or 
abolish  political  and  civil  rights  as  they  saw 
fit  without  Interference  from  the  Federal 
courts. 

Hence,  the  need  of  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  was,  and  is,  obvious,  to  pro- 
tect a  citizen  from  possible  oppression  by 
a  State. 

The  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held 
the  Supreme  Court  could  not  apply  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  State  governments. 

That  was  in  1833.  The  14th  amend- 
ment was  declared  ratified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  July  28, 1868. 

Not  until  1940  in  Cantwell  against 
Connecticut  did  the  Covut  make  the 
claim  that  the  free  exercise  clause  of  the 
1st  amendment  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

Not  until  1947  in  Everson  against 
Board  of  Education  did  the  Court  make 
the  claim  that  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  1st  amendment  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  14th  amendment. 

In  1925  the  absorption  concept  had 
been  first  stated  by  the  Court  relative  to 
free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Gitlow  against  New  York. 

But  we  note  that  the  14th  amendment 
contains  no  language  that  either  sub- 
stitutes the  words,  "The  States"  for  the 
word  "Congress,"  or  adds  the  words  "and 
the  States"  after  the  word  "Congress" 
In  the  1st  amendment. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  Court  has  now 
done.  It  has  applied  the  Bill  of  Rights 
against  the  States  by  readhig  into  it  lan- 
guage that  was  never  there  and  still  is 
not  there.  The  14th  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  depriving  any 
citizen  of  privileges,  immunities,  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

It  did  not  prohibit  a  State  from  estab- 
lishing a  religion,  which  power  I  submit 
the  States  still  have  under  the  1st  and 
10th  amendments,  though  now  no  citizen 
could  be  forced  to  belong  to  or  support 
that  religion. 

Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
a  State  cannot  even  have  a  voluntary 
prayer  in  its  public  schools,  a  far  cry 
from  setting  up  an  ofiBcial  church. 


In  so  ruling,  the  Court  used  the  de- 
vice of  the  Court-proclaimed  "absorp- 
tion" of  the  1st  amendment  by  the  14th 
sunendment  to  deprive  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States  involved 
in  the  prayer  decisions  of  their  long- 
established  privileges  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Out  of  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can respect  for  the  Court,  other  States 
and  citizens  have  acquiesced  to  its  mis- 
taken decisions  and  terminated  their 
traditional  exercises. 

The  Court,  by  its  extreme  misinterpre- 
tations, has  deprived  citizens  of  liberties 
in  a  maimer  prohibited  by  the  1st  amend- 
ment to  Congress  and  clearly  prohibited 
to  the  States  by  the  14th  amendment. 
What  has  taken  place? 
The  fact  that  the  14th  amendment 
deprived  the  States  of  the  power  of  com- 
pulsion in  the  area  of  religion  and  other 
areas  that  would  be  oppressive  to  an 
individual's  rights,  in  no  other  way  de- 
prived the  States  of  their  constitutional 
authority  in  those  areas. 

Yet,  the  Court  has  in  effect  so  ruled, 
and  the  States,  emasculated  of  authority, 
can  no  longer  guarantee  the  rights  of 
their  citizens  in  the  area  of  religion. 

Let  us  trace  the  path  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  slowly,  step  by  step,  to 
see  what  has  happened  via  its  propo- 
sition. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  to  read 
the  1st  amendment  into  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  Justices  then  used  the  Court- 
amended  14th  amendment  to  amend  in 
turn  that  same  1st  amendment — this 
was  the  absorption  process.  But  they 
thereby  amended  the  9th  amendment 
and  the  10th  amendment.  The  Court 
had  now  prohibited  to  the  States  powers 
that  had  been  reserved  to  the  States  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  1st  and  by 
the  10th  amendments  and  had  deprived 
the  people  of  rights  guaranteed  them 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  9th  and  10th 
amendments. 

The  Court  has  used  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  defeat  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 
This  is  intolerable  judicial  mischief. 
The  question  now  becomes  simply  this : 
If  Congress  can  make  no  law  respecting 
the  establishment  of  religion,  and  the 
States — according  to  the  Court — can 
make  no  law  respecting  religion,  then 
who  or  what  organ  of  government  re- 
mains to  protect  the  people  from  the 
Supreme  Court  which  is  making  law 
respecting  religion? 

In  effect  the  Federal  Government 
whirti  initially  had  no  power  over  re- 
ligion— this  being  a  matter  reserved  to 
the  States  and/or  the  people— now  has 
arrogated  unto  itself  what  has  begun  to 
look  like  all  power  in  that  area. 

The  Original  States  refused  to  delegate 
this  authority  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  did  this  specifically  by 
means  of  the  very  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  They  spelled  out  this 
power  as  being  prohibited  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  lawmaking  body. 

Ironically,  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
we  find  that  another  organ  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Supreme  Court — 
with  no  constitutional  mandate  from  the 
States  and  the  Congress  to  legislate  in 
any  area — by  its  own  distortion  of  the 


amendments  mentioned  herein  is  not 
only  depriving  those  States  of  the  powers 
the  Bill  of  Rights  left  to  them,  but  Is 
taking  unto  itself  those  powers — sup- 
posedly in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
I>eople. 

But  precisely  here  is  where  the  Court 
is  undoing  the  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  Court — so  far  unchecked — is  now 
in  the  position  of  being  able  to  deprive 
citizens  of  their  rights  on  the  Court's 
own  flimsy  grounds.  Five  men,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  hold  the  entire  fu- 
ture of  reUgious  freedoms  in  America  in 
their  hands.  How  that  future  will  de- 
velop is  completely  in  their  control  as 
things  stand  now. 
This  liituation  cannot  be  tolerated. 
What  the  fathers  feared  to  take  from 
the  States  and  give  to  a  body  of  Con- 
gress representing  all  the  States,  certain- 
ly cannot  be  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
States  and  kept  by  nine  individuals  who 
wear  the  robes  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
no  matter  how  fine  they  may  be  and  no 
matter  how  devoted  they  are  to  their 
duty. 

Because  of  the  fait  accompli  of  the 
Court,  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
urgently  needed  to  "restore"  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  can  limit  the  Court's  license 
without  reducing  its  constitutional  pow- 
ers. 

The  Federal  Government  by  the  de- 
vice of  withdrawing  States  rightful 
powers  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has 
struck  down  the  long-established  right 
of  the  people  to  acknowledge  God  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  day,  although 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  as  amended 
deprived  the  people  of  this  right.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  its  decisions  indicated 
clearly  the  probability  of  a  future  strik- 
ing down  of  other  long-established  pub- 
lic religious  privileges  and  customs  such 
as  our  tax -supported  chaplains  in  the 
armed  services,  the  use  of  the  religious 
motto,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  and  many 
others. 

These  privileges  have  been  traditional 
precisely  because  the  great  freedoms  in 
the  religious  area  were  specifically  re- 
served by  the  1st,  9th,  and  10th  amend- 
ments to  the  States  and  the  people.  I 
submit  they  still  are.  Only  frivolous 
extremist  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  indicate  they  are  not. 

It  is  our  duty  to  undo  the  damage 
done  by  the  Court  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  is  our  duty  to  defend  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  maintain  the  vital  purpose  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  who  added  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to 
erect  a  wall  of  protection  for  the  people 
and  the  States  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  desire  the  States  to  set  up 
official  religions  in  the  form  of  pre- 
scribed churches,  though  I  submit  they 
have  that  power  if  the  people  of  those 
States  chose  to  do  so  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  14th  amendment  notwith- 
standing. I  would  personally  oppose  it. 
Constitutionally,  however,  that  power 
remains — but  the  States,  by  the  14th 
amendment,  have  no  power  to  coerce  any 
citizen  to  belong  to  an  ofBcially  preferred 
church.    That  would  be  a  deprivation 
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same 


of  that 
believe, 
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person's  right  to  differ,  to  dls- 
or  simply  to  remain  aloof.    For 
reason  neither  could  a  State 
si^port  of  an  oflBclal  church. 

,  the  history  of  our  Nation  has 
the   validity   of  permitting 
to  make  their  own  decisions 
aljmosphere  of  liberty.    The  State- 
churches  "withered   away" 
atmosphere  of  liberty  before  the 
of  the  19th  century,  and  today 
e  suggestion  of  a  State-estab- 
ihurch  would  be  the  object  of 
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theirs, 
troduci^ 
will  do 
legltimi 
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people  have  no  other  way  of  re- 

what  the  Court  mistakenly  has 

om  them,  but  by  constitutional 

It  is  our  duty  to  restore 

and   privileges   rightfully 

iind  to  this  end,  I  am  today  tn- 

_  the  amendment  I  am  confident 

the  job  without  Injiur  to  the 

te  power  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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of  what  is  in  store  for  the 

people  regarding  their  reli- 

can  be  had  simply  by  tak- 

look  at  the  views  of  Justice 

O.  Douglas — especially  as  pro- 

in  Engel  against  Vitale,  the  New 

prayer  case — and  the  re- 

of  Justice  Brerman  as  set 

Schempp. 

najority's  opinion  was  that  the 

prayer  in  the  schools  was  un- 

because  "the  State's  use 

regents'  prayer  In  its  public  school 

breaches  the  constitutional  wall 

between  church  and  state." 

Douglas,  concurring,  took  a 

tack.    He  said: 


a  word  as  to  what  this  case  does 


.  our  Bill  of  Rights  would  not  per- 

or  the  Federal  Government  to 

official  prayer  and  penalize   any- 

wotild   not  utter   It.     This,  how- 

not  that  case,  for  there  Is  no  ele- 

compulslon    or    coercion    In    New 

regulation     requiring     that    public 

be  opened  each  day  with  the   fol- 

^ayer:  "Almighty  God,  we  acknowl- 

dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg 

upon    us,    our   parents,    our 

and  our  country." 


bl4  ssings 


disdainful  of  the  truth,  here 

(  round  lightly  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
svident  from  the  utterly  errone- 
deliberate  statement  about  the 
flights  that  he  made  above,  that 
.  not  only  has  turned  the  whole 
of  the  first  10  amendments  up- 
,  but  now  is  rewriting  history. 
Douglas  meant,   of  course,   is 
Bill  of  Rights,  as  amended  by 
,'s  version  of  the  14th  amend- 
(  oes  what  he  says  it  does.    But 
out  this  tragic  misconstruc- 
recent  years  by  the  Court.  Jus- 
blatantly  attempts  to  brain- 
American  people  into  thinking 
of  Rights  had  the  States  as  its 
\&  well  as  the  Federal  Grovem- 
'^hen   it   was   authored   by   the 
Fathers. 

..no  State  may  pimish  any- 

would   not   utter   an   ofiBcial 

but  this  is  becaiise  of  the  14th 

....  and  not  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

compounds  the  brainwashing, 

by  putting  his  statement  as  he 


Do  iglas 
the 


does,  we  are  led  to  forget  that  the  Court 
threw  out  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
have  ofiRcial  prayer,  which  authority  was 
and  is  reserved  to  them  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  are  misled  into  think- 
ing the  States  never  had  that  power  be- 
cause of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Obviously,  the  Court  is  not  only  mis- 
construing the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  is  play- 
ing around  with  history  about  the  first 
10  amendments. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  not 
quoted  Douglas  out  of  context.  Not 
once  in  his  opinion  does  he  make  any 
reference  to  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  it  as  being 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  applies  the 
Bill  of  Rights  against  the  States. 

He  knows  it,  but  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  respect  the  Court,  do  not  real- 
ize this.  Were  they  to,  their  respect  for 
the  Court,  or  at  lea.^t  its  recent  deci- 
sions* would  diminish  as  has  my  own 
and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause >their  respect  for  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  greater.  And  further,  were  they  to 
realize  that  the  Court  is  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deception  I  have  outlined,  they 
would  not  tolerate  the  substance  of  the 
decisions. 

Douglas  says  in  his  opinion : 

The  flrst  amendment  leaves  the  Govern- 
ment In  a  position  not  of  hostility  to  re- 
ligion but  of  neutrality  •  •  •  The  first 
amendment  teaches  that  a  government  neu- 
tral in  the  field  of  religion  better  serves  all 
religious  Interests. 

While  I  will  not  disagree  with  the 
sense  of  the  second  sentence  just  quoted, 
the  first  is  false  as  he  uses  it  in  relation 
to  the  States  as  basic  to  his  opinion.  By 
the  Constitution's  purpose,  that  sentence 
should  be  restricted  to  this:  The  flrst 
amendment  leaves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  position  not  of  hostility  to  re- 
ligion but  of  neutrality. 

Again,  in  the  majority  opinion,  the 
reference  to  the  "constitutional  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state, 
deliberately  ignores  the  fact  that  what- 
ever wall  of  this  nature  there  was  in  the 
Constitution  was  built  against  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  States  in  this  area 
from  invasion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  misconstruction,  of  course, 
as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  first  stretching  the 
meaning  of  the  14th  amendment  to  twist 
the  1st  amendment's  meaning  like  a 
pretzel. 

To  return  to  Douglas'  views.  Now 
that  we  have  seen  w'hat  he  did  not  think 
Engel  involved — which  put  him  at  odds 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  majority — let 
us  hear  his  views  on  the  problem: 

The  point  for  decision  Is  whether  the 
Government  can  constitutionally  finance  a 
religious  exercise.  Our  system  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  Is  presently  honeycombed 
with  such  financing.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
It  Is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking  what- 
ever form  It  takes. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
us  to  apreciate  in  its  full  impact. 

At  this  point  Justice  Douglas  chose  to 
insert  a  footnote  mentioning  the  many 
"  'aids'  to  religion  in  this  country"  and 
in  light  of  his  statement  above,  they  are 
all  unconstitutional  In  his  view.  I  shall 
quote  this  footnote  in  full  in  a  moment. 


October  % 

Douglas  went  on  in  his  opinicm  a  bit 
later: 

The  question  presented  by  this  cae«  u 
therefore  an  extremely  narrow  one.  it  u 
whether  New  York  oversteps  the  bouniu 
when  It  finances  a  religious  exercise. 

He  has  acknowledged  there  was  no 
compulsion  to  recite  the  regents'  prayer- 

A  child  is  free  to  stand  or  not  stand  to 
recite  or  not  recite,  without  fear  of  reprisal 
or  even  comment  by  the  teacher  or  any  other 
school  OflBclal. 

In  short,  the  only  one  who  need  utter  the 
prayer  Is  the  teacher;  and  no  teacher  u 
complaining  of  it.  Students  can  stand 
mute  or  even  leave  the  classroom,  if  they 
desire. 

He  does  not  feel  as  some  Justices 
pointed  out  that  this  being  set  apart 
constitutes  compulsion  on  the  student 
who  does  not  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
exercise. 

The  problem  is  simply  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional if  the  State  finances  a 
religious  exercise.  But  Douglas  chose 
to  ignore  a  bothersome  precedent  which 
this  same  modem  Court  set  in  Everson 
agamst  Board  of  Education,  and  based 
his  opinion  on  the  dissent  in  that  case 
by  Justice  Rutledge.  Everson  supported 
State  fintuicing.  not  directly  of  a  religious 
exercise,  but  of  a  related  aspect,  as 
Douglas  pointed  out  in  Engel : 

My  problem  today  would  be  uncomplicated 
but  for  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  830 
U.S.  1,  17,  which  allowed  taxpayers'  money 
to  be  used  to  pay  "the  bus  fares  of  parochial 
school  pupils  as  a  part  of  a  general  program 
under  which"  the  fares  of  pupils  attending 
public  smd  other  schools  were  also  paid. 
The  Everson  case  seems  in  retrospect  to  be 
out   of   line    with    the    first   amendment. 

Douglas  indicated  his  displeasure 
when  he  went  on : 

Its  result  is  appealing,  as  it  allows  aid 
to  be  given  to  needy  children.  Yet  by  the 
same  token,  public  funds  could  be  used  to 
satisfy  other  needs  of  children  in  parochial 
schools — lunches,  books,  and  tuition  being 
obvious  examples. 

How  Douglas  strained  at  the  gnat— a 
straining  which  bodes  no  good  for  the 
religious  freedoms  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— is  seen  in  his  direct  comments  about 
the  New  York  situation: 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of  Iti 
public  schools  is  what  we  do  when  we  open 
court.  Our  marshal  has  from  the  beginning 
announced  the  convening  of  the  Court  and 
then  added  "God  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  court.  That  utterance  is  a 
supplication,  a  prayer  in  which  we,  the 
Judges,  are  free  to  join,  but  which  we  need 
not  recite  any  more  than  the  students  need 
recite  the  New  York  prayer. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of 
Its  public  schools  la  what  each  House  ol 
Ckjngress  does  at  the  opening  of  each  day*! 
bvislnese.  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Harris  Is  Clu^p- 
laln  of  the  Senate;  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
Is  Chaplain  of  the  House.  Guest  chaplains 
of  various  denominations  also  officiate. 

In  New  York  the  teacher  who  leads  in 
prayer  la  on  the  public  pa3rroll;  and  the  time 
she  takes  seems  minuscxile  as  compwired  with 
the  salaries  appropriated  by  State  legisla- 
tures and  Congress  for  chaplains  to  conduct 
prayers  in  the  legislative  halls.  Only  a  bare 
fraction  of  the  teacher's  time  is  given  to 
reciting  this  short  22-word  prayer,  about  the 
same  amount  of  time  that  oxir  marshal 
spends  annoimcing  the  opening  of  our  see- 
slons  and  oCferlng  a  prayer  for  this  Court. 
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.  */,  me  the  principle  Is  the  same,  no  mat- 
t»*J*°Jriefly  the  prayer  is  said,  for  In 
*"s  «f  the  instances  given  the  person  pray- 
uL  nubile  official  on  the  public  payroU, 
2*5ming  a  religious  exercise  in  a  govem- 
jSaJlnstitutioa. 

we    have    It    clearly.    Justice 


In  the  later  Schempp  decision  Douglas 
stated  more  fully  his  views  on  govern- 
ment financing  religion: 

But  the  establishment  clause  Is  not  limited 
to  precluding  the  State  Itself  from  conduct- 
ing religious  exercises.     It  also  forbids  the 

we     "o-vc     *"     -— ^-     State  to  employ  Its  facilities  or  funds  In  a 

^c  hfts  already  expressed  the  con-     way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
Wn  thTtthe  marshal's  prayer  to  open      greater  strength  in  our  society  than  it  would 
^on  that  uie  uiiti         „nrnnstitutional     have  by  relying  on  Its  members  alone, 
the  supreme  Court  ^„^"^°?^"^""°^^^         The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
nd  that  the  House  and  Senate  cnap-  - 

!Sns  opening  their  respective  daily  ses- 
2Ss  with  prayer  also  thwart  the  Con- 

^Douglas  need  only  convince  four  other 
lustices— Brennan,  as  we  shall  see, 
iiready  is  convinced— if  the  prayers  are 
TZ.  real— and  this  concept,  unbelievable 
« It  is  to  God-fearing,  patriotic  Ameri- 
ans  will  soon  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Douglas,  in  addition  to  believing  that 
no  compuision  was  involved  in  the  re- 
rents'  prayer  case  also  said  after  the 
quotation  just  made: 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  to  au- 
thorise this  prayer  Is  to  establish  a  religion 
la  the  strictly  historic  meaning  of  those 
„ordB.  A  religion  Is  not  established  In  the 
unial  sense  merely  by  letting  those  who 
cliose  to  do  so  say  the  prayer  that  the  public 
ichool  teacher  leads.  Yet  once  Government 
finances  a  religious  exercise  It  Inserts  a 
divisive  Influence  Into  our  communities. 

This  Is  most  odd.  Justice  Douglas  said 
that  In  Engel  no  compulsion  was  in- 
volved, and  that  no  establishment  of  re- 
ligion was  involved. 

Then  upon  what  constitutional  pro- 
vision does  he  base  his  opinion? 

He  supports  it  with  the  Rube  Gold- 
bergian  contraption  that  is  now  his  con- 
cept of  constitutional  law  as  established 
by  this  Court's  amending  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  make  it  mean  whatever  the 
Justices  choose  to  make  it  mean. 

For  instance,  he  quotes  previous  de- 
cisions, none  of  which  quotations  men- 
tion financing  of  religious  exercises  by 
government.    He  says  in  one  instance: 

By  reason  of  the  flrst  amendment  govern- 
ment is  commanded  "to  have  no  Interest  in 
theology  or  ritual"  *  •  •,  for  on  those  mat- 
ters "government  must  be  neutral." 

He  cited  McGowan  against  Mary- 
land— dissenting  opinion — as  the  source 
for  the  two  quotes  he  incorporated  in  the 
above  passage. 

But  note  carefully  how  Douglas  zoomed 
out  to  his  position  that  financing  by  gov- 
ernment of  religious  exercise — even  in- 
directly— is  unconstitutional,  after  stat- 
ing no  establishment  of  religion  is  in- 
volved and  no  compulsion  is  involved. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  Court's  approval 
of  New  -Jersey's  financing  parochial 
school  children's  rides.  Douglas  just 
wants  it  to  be  that  way.  He  feels  per- 
fectly free  to  say  so — with  the  only 
shred  of  constitutionality  he  requires  for 
his  grounds  being  that — according  to 
him— government,  not  just  Congress,  is 
forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
religion,  by  the  now  distorted  flrst 
amendment  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
making. 

This  is  highly  important.  I  will  later 
take  up  this  point  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter of  authority. 


institution  is  to  finance  it.  •  •  •  Financing 
a  church  either  in  its  strictly  religious  activ- 
ities or  In  Its  other  activities  is  equally  un- 
constitutional. •  •  •  Budgets  for  one  ac- 
tivity may  be  technically  separable  from 
budgets  for  others.  But  the  Institution  Is 
an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living  organism, 
which  Is  strengthened  In  proselytizing  when 
it  is  strengthened  In  any  department  by 
contributions  from  other  than  Its  own 
members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  Is  not 
the  amo\int  of  public  funds  expended;  •  •  • 
It  Is  the  use  to  which  public  funds  are  put 
that  is  controlling.  For  the  flrst  amendment 
does  not  say  that  some  forms  of  establish- 
ment are  allowed;  It  says  that  "no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion"  may 
be  made.  What  may  not  be  done  directly 
may  not  be  done  Indirectly  lest  the  estab- 
lishment clause  become  a  mockery. 

Here  is  more  brainwashing.  By 
omission  of  the  Covut's  pverting  the 
first  amendment,  the  people  are  led  to 
believe  that  amendment  actually  re- 
stricted the  States  as  he  says. 

If  we  are  not  afraid  to  look  at  the  facts, 
Douglas'  thinking  on  the  flrst  amend- 
ment as  he  applies  it  to  the  States  guar- 
antees the  loss  of  all  the  freedoms  he 
cited  in  his  long  footnote  that  I  am  about 
to  quote.  Logically,  the  inverted  Bill  of 
Rights  must  lead  to  this. 

Every  one  of  the  freedoms  we  know 
in  the  area  of  religion  can  probably  be 
traced  to  a  point  which  will  show  at 
least  a  minuscule  expenditure  of  public 
fimds.  We  can  be  sure  that  in  view  of 
the  extreme  stretching  of  the  Constitu- 
tion already  noted  here,  the  Court  would 
have  no  difBciilty  in  ferreting  out  some 
evidence  that  government  flnanctng  is 
mvolved,  at  least  indirectly,  in  every  re- 
ligious freedom  we  have.  With  State 
authority  usurped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, this  is  our  fate. 

I  shall  only  cite  one  case,  one  of  nega- 
tive aid.     Financmg  by  government  is 
involved  in  the  tax  money  not  collected 
from    our    exempt    chiurch    properties. 
Think  of  the  heavy  extra  burden  placed 
on  every  churchgoing  citizen  to  pay  the 
taxes  this  Court,  if  it  is  consistent,  will 
someday  declare  the  chmrches  must  pay 
on  the  grounds  that  their  present  exempt 
status    is    absolutely    vmconstitutional. 
When  that  decision  comes,  as  it  must, 
if  the  Court  is  consistent,  many  sects  will 
disappear  overnight  or  their  ability  to 
worship  in  their  own  church  will  have. 
The  Supreme  Coiu:t,  and  thus  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  will  have  completely 
abolished  a  great  basic  freedom  of  the 
members  of  those  particular  sects.    And 
by  Court  fiat.   Is  that  due  process  of  law? 
I  now  quote  in  full  the  footnote  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  of  this  section  de- 
voted to  the  impending  fate  of  the  reli- 
gious freedoms  of  the  American  people. 


Clearly  Justice  Douglas  considers  each 
and  every  one  of  the  actions  mentioned 
in  the  footnote  to  be  unconstitutional. 
He  took  this  summation  from  Fellman, 
"The  Limits  of  Freedom,"  1959,  pages 
40-41: 

There  are  many  "aids"  to  religion  In  this 
country  at  all  levels  of  government.    To  men- 
tion but  a  few  at  the  Federal  level,  one  might 
begin  by  observing  that  the  very  flrst  Con- 
gress which  wrote  the  first  amendment  pro- 
vided for  chaplains  in  both  Houses  and  In 
the   armed   services.     There    Is   compulsory 
chapel  at  the  service  academies,   and  reli- 
gious services  are  held  In  Federal  hospitals 
and  prisons.    The  President  Issues  religious 
proclamations.    The  Bible  Is  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths.    NYA  and  WPA  funds 
were   available  to  parochial  schools  during 
the   depression.     Veterans  receiving   money 
under  the  GI  bUl  of  1944  could  attend  de- 
nominational   schools,    to    which    payments 
were  made  directly  by  the  Government.    Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Federal  money  was  con- 
tributed to  denominational  schools  for  the 
training  of  nurses.    The  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  are  avaUable  to  stu- 
dents in  private  as  well  as  public  schools. 
The  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  of 
1946    specifically    made    money    available    to 
nonpublic  hospitals.    The  slogan  "In  God  We 
Trust"  Is  used  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and    Congress    recently   added    God   to   the 
pledge  of  allegiance.    There  \&  Bible  reading 
In  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  religious  Instruction  Is  given  in  the  Dis- 
trict's National  Training   School   for  Boys. 
Religious  organizations  are  exempt  from  the 
Federal  income  tax  and  are  granted  postal 
privileges.      Up    to   defined    limits — 15    per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  indi- 
viduals and  5  percent  of  the  net  Income  of 
corporations — contributions  to  religious  or- 
ganizations  are  deductible  for  Federal   in- 
come tax  purposes.    There  are  limits  to  the 
deductibility  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  reli- 
gious Institutions  made  under  the  Federal 
gift  and  estate  tax  laws.    This  list  of  Federal 
"aids"    could    easily    be    expanded,    and    of 
course  there  Is  a  long  list  In  each  State. 

We  should  take  a  long  look  at  the 
many  freedoms  and  privileges  enumer- 
ated in  Douglas'  footnote  which  he  would 
take  away  from  us  because  he  says  they 
are  unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  like  the  future  of  America's 
freedoms  with  Justice  Douglas  deciding 
what  they  shall  be. 

Does  not  his  thinking  make  clear  that 
with  the  Supreme  Court  having  arro- 
gated unto  itself  power  and  authority  in 
the  area  of  religion  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  wisely  left  to  the  States,  America 
is  already  on  the  road  to  losing  long-es- 
tablished hberties?  These  liberties  have 
been  carefully  safeguarded  by  the  States. 
We  are  beginning  to  lose  them  through 
this  wanton  aggression  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Repeating  what  I  have  said  before,  in 
the  name  of  extending  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  destrojring 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  views  of  Jus- 
tice Brennan  expressed  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  the  Schempp  decision  re- 
gardmg  some  of  these  other  freedomus 
whose  fate  lies  in  his  hands  and  those 
of  the  other  Justices. 

Prefacing  a  long  section  in  which  he 
gives  his  views  of  the  "absorption*  proc- 
ess he  states: 

No  one  questions  that  the  framers  of  the 
first  amendment  Intended  to  restrict  exclu- 
sively the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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Wbat«  rer  limitations  that  amendment  now 
Impow  B  upon  the  States  derive  from  the  14th 
ttwnoTirt  nent.  T^e  process  of  absorption  of 
the  reJ  tglous  guarantees  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment I  M  protections  against  the  States  un- 
der thi  14th  amendment  began  with  the  free 
ezercls  9  clause. 
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lave  seen  that  the  process  of  galn- 

"protections  against  the  States" 

the  American  people  their  pro- 

against  the  Federal  Government 

niaranteed  them  by  the  Bill  of 


(ays  a  few  paragraphs  later: 
no  organ  of  the  Federal  Government 
poesesded  in  1791  any  power  to  restrain  the 
Interfe-ence  of  the  States  in  religious  mat- 
ters Is  ndlsputable. 
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that  Brennan  feels  the  Federal 

has  the  power  to  interfere 

authority  of  the  States  as  well 

hating  legitimate  power — by  the  14th 

restrain     the     States 

of  compulsion  without  due  process 

their  citizens,  let  us  see  how  he 

interfere  with  the  rights  of  those 

;itizens.    Let  us  first  get  the  drift 

;>articular  outlook.    He  reviews  an 

Judgment: 

Sunday  law  cases,   we   foimd   in 
]  aws  compelling  a  uniform  day  of  rest 
V  orldly  labor  no  violation  of  the  estab- 
claxise  (McGowan  v.  Maryland.  366 
) .     The  basic  ground  of  our  decision 
,  granted  the  Siinday  laws  were  first 
for  religious  ends,  they  were  contln- 
force    for    reasons    wholly    secular, 
to  provide  a  universal  day  of  rest 
tbe  health  and  tranquillity  of  the 
In    other    words,    government 
oi)iglnally  have  decreed  a  Siinday  day  of 
the  impermissible  ptupose  of  sup- 
religion   but  abandoned   that  pur- 
retalned   the  laws   for   the   per- 
pinpoEe  of  furthering  overwhelm- 
s^cular  laws. 


:  nd 


1; 


Sunday  off  once  was  unconstitu- 
Does  Brennan  mean  that? 
g))vemment  does  some  tiling  for  re- 
reasons   it  is  imconstitutlonal. 
same  thing  is  done  for  secular  rea- 
ls constitutional.    So  holds  the 
says  Brennan. 

summarized  his  "views  con- 
the  merits  of  these  two  cases" 
in  the  Schempp  decision: 
history,  the  piirpose  and  the  opera - 
the  dally  prayer  recital  and  Bible 
leave  no  doubt  that  these  practices 
by  themselves  constitute  an  Imper- 
breach  of  the  establishment  clause. 
levotional   exercises   may   well   serve 
nonrellgious    purposes.     •    •    •   I 
suggest  that  patriotic  or  other  non- 
materials  might  provide  adequate 
only  to  the  extent 
purposes  now  served  are  Indeed  dl- 
indirectly  religious. 
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rectly 

Jus  ice  Brennan  is  not  opposed  to  safe- 
guarding religious  freedoms  incidentally : 

nothing    in    the    establishment 

forbids  the  application  of  legislation 

purely  secular  ends  in  such  a  way  as 

alleviate  burdens  upon  the  free  exercise 

Individual's  religious  beliefs.     Surely 

re  would   never   have   understood 

a  construction  sanctions  that  in- 

volven^ent  which  violates  the  establishment 

Such  a  conclusion  can  be  reached, 

would  suggest,  only  by  using  the  words 

first  amendment  to  defeat  its  very 


I  find  it  highly  ironic  that  in  that 
last  sentence  Justice  Brennan  refers  to 
the  very  practice  of  which  the  facts  prove 
Brennan  himself  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Court  to  be  guilty  in  arriving  at  their 
misinterpretations. 

Justice  Brennan,  revealing  the  Court's 
concern  with  future  adjudication,  dis- 
cusses chaplains  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
in  penal  institutions: 

It  is  argued  that  such  provisions  may  be 
assumed  to  contravene  the  establishment 
clause,  yet  be  sustained  on  constitutional 
grounds  as  necessary  to  secure  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  prisoners  those 
rights  of  worship  guaranteed  under  the  free 
exercise  clause. 

Such  activities  and  practices  seem  distin- 
guishable from  the  sponsorship  of  dally  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  recital.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  no  element  of  coercion  present  in 
the  appointment  of  military  or  prison  chap- 
lains. 

He  thinks  a  decision  may  uphold  chap- 
lains. But  in  disclaiming  coercion  he 
obviously  is  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  coercion  Justice  Douglas  de- 
cries— the  use  of  tax  money  to  pay  those 
chaplains,  tax  money  coerced  from  the 
taxpayer  through  the  compulsion  of  the 
government  process. 

At  any  rate  he  says : 

Such  a  principle  might  support,  for  ex- 
ample, the  constitutionality  of  draft  ex- 
emptions for  ministers  and  divinity  stu- 
dents. 

And  further : 

The  saying  of  in  vocational  prayers  in  legis- 
lative chambers.  State  or  Federal,  end  the 
appointment  of  legislative  chaplains,  might 
well  represent  no  involvements  of  the  kind 
prohibited    by    the    establishment    clause. 

Brennan's   use  of  the  word  "might" 
seems  to  offer  us  less  hope  than  more. 
On  another  matter  he  says: 

Nothing  we  hold  today  questions  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  tax  deductions  or  exemp- 
tions which  incidentally  benefit  chxirches  and 
religioiis  Institutions,  along  with  many  sec- 
ular charities  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
If  religious  institutions  benefit,  it  is  in  spite 
of  rather  than  because  of  their  religious 
character.  For  religious  institutions  simply 
share  benefits  which  Government  makes  gen- 
erally available  to  educational,  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  groups. 

But  when  Brennan  would  be  asked 
why  they  share  those  benefits,  he  would 
have  to  answer  because  this  privilege  has 
been  legislated.  At  that  point  he  would 
be  bound,  if  consistent,  to  hold  that  the 
original  legislation  extending  such  a 
privilege  was  unconstitutional.  Schools 
might  escape,  but  what  secular  purposes 
would  he  have  to  conjure  up  as  being 
served  by  churches  that  would  be  so  great 
as  to  render  their  religious  purpose  in- 
cidental? 

However,  the  real  insight  into  Justice 
Brennan's  thinking  is  set  forth  at  the 
very  end  of  his  opinion  in  Schempp.  It 
amplifies  the  Indications  we  have  seen 
In  the  excerpts  already  considered.  It 
follows  in  full : 

p.  Activities  which,  though  religious  In 
origin,  have  ceased  to  have  religious  mean- 
ing: As  we  noted  In  our  Sunday  Law  deci- 
sions, nearly  every  criminal  law  on  the  books 
can  be  traced  to  some  religious  principle  or 
inspiration.     But  that   does   not   make  the 


present  enforcement  of  the  criminal  1&» 
any  sense  ^  establishment  of  reUgioirr^  * 
ply  because  it  accords  with  wldelyheld  «jl" 
gious  principles.  As  we  said  in  McG^m. 
Maryland.  306  U.S.  420.  442.  "the  wtebuL 
ment"  clause  does  not  ban  Federal  or  ^I 
regxUation  of  conduct  whose  reason  or  ta^ 
merely  happens  to  coincide  or  hannooS 
with  the  tenets  of  some  or  all  relijrtaM- 
This  rationale  suggests  that  the  useofui. 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  currencv  m 
documents  and  public  buildings  and  the'llk. 
may  not  offend  the  clause.  It  la  not  thM 
the  use  of  those  four  words  can  be  dismlMad 
as  "de  minimis"— for  I  suspect  there  wwiw 
be  Intense  opposition  to  the  abandoninem 
of  that  motto.  The  truth  Is  that  we  ham 
simply  interwoven  the  motto  so  deeply  intn 
the  fabric  of  ovir  civil  polity  that  its  present 
use  may  well  not  present  that  type  of  in- 
volvement  which  the  first  amendment  nm. 
hibits.  ^^ 

This  general  principle  ihlght  also  serve  to 
Insulate  the  various  patriotic  exerclBes  and 
activities  used  In  the  public  schools  and  elae- 
where  which,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origins,  no  longer  have  a  religious  purpo«e 
or  meaning.  The  reference  to  divinity  in 
the  revised  pledge  of  allegiance,  for  example 
may  merely  recognize  the  historical  fact  that 
our  Nation  was  believed  to  have  been  founded 
"under  God."  Thus  reciting  the  pledge  may 
be  no  more  of  a  religious  exercise  than  the 
reading  aloud  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, which  contains  an  allusion  to  the  same 
historical  fact. 

I  strongly  urge  that  any  person  who 
feels  hopeful  that  our  religious  liberties 
will  be  perpetuated,  reread  this  essay  on 
hypocrisy  by  Justice  Brennan. 

Nothing  I  can  say  can  more  accurately 
expose  his  views  for  the  hypocrisy  they 
represent. 

He  actually  has  stated  without  hesita- 
tion that  the  sturdy  American  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust"  is  constitutional  as  long 
as  we  don't  really  mean  it  any  more. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  it  is  to  be  used  pub- 
licly—on coins,  documents,  public  build- 
ings, et  cetera. 

The  public  use  of  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance Is  not  unconstitutional  as  long 
as  we  do  not  really  put  our  hearts  into  It 
and  believe  Grod  still  imderglrds  Uils 
Nation. 

I  do  not  accuse  Justice  Brennan  of 
being  hypocritical,  for  he  Is  being  very 
open  about  it  all.  But  he  advocates  hy- 
pocrisy on  our  part. 

It  may  well  be  that  Justice  Brennan 
Is  sorrowful  about  the  situation  he  finds 
himself  in.  Wanting  to  maintain  these 
religious  freedoms,  nevertheless  he  feeta 
bound  to  rule  them  unconstitutional  now 
that  his  court  has  applied  the  first 
amendment  against  the  States.  Perhaps 
he  is  suggesting  to  the  American  people 
the  "rationale"  he  outlined  as  the  only 
way  out  of  the  comer* he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  put  us  into. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  obvious  fron 
the  thinking  of  Justice  Douglas  and  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  that  the  many  religious 
freedoms  traditionally  ours  under  the 
Constitution  are  on  the  way  out,  unless 
we  in  the  Congress  act  quickly  to  undo 
the  damage  perpetrated  by  the  Court  In 
recent  years.  Once  the  Court's  premise 
is  accepted,  that  the  first  amendment  ap- 
plies against  the  States,  the  people  have 
no  defense  against  the  Court's  depriv- 
ing them,  one  freedom  at  a  time,  of  their 
traditional  religious  liberties. 
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or  atjthoritt:  origin  ally.  xmnKB 

*"*^  OF   BICHT&— NOW,   TJNOKB  THK  BU- 

ffl^  there  must  be  authority  resident 

^A  body  in  all  areas  involving  pub- 

IfSons.  let  us  look  at  the  question, 

j}^  do^  authority  reside  in  the  area 

•^iSf °lrt"  us  ask,  "Where  did  the 
JSiig  Fathers  place  this  authority?" 
^fhev  left  this  authority  with  the 
J^  which,  of  course,  had  it  before 
^  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and 
SJ  Bill  of  Rights,  by  virtue  of  their 
SLJirmty.  The  States  did  not  sur- 
SScr  that  authority.  Had  they  been 
Millar  to  the  Founding  Fathers  could 
h«e  Riven  that  authority  to  the  Presl- 
S«t  the  Congress,  or  the  Supreme 
Suit  or  established  another  branch  of 
*e  new  Federal  Goverrunent  in  which 
to  entrust  it.  But  they  did  none  of  these 
fijjngs  They  continued  to  entrust  this 
wthoiity  and  responsibility  to  the 
States. 

•flien,  what  about  the  concept  of 
"separation  of  church  and  state"  that 
the  Court  keeps  referring  to?  It  was 
basic  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  as 
presented  by  Justice  Black  in  the  Engel 

ease: 

The  petitioners  contend  among  other 
things  that  the  State  laws  requiring  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  regents'  prayer  must  be 
itnick  down  as  a  violation  of  the  eetabllsh- 
nant  clause  because  that  prayer  was  com- 
poMd  by  governmental  ofiQcials  as  a  part  of 
igovemmental  program  to  further  religious 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  petitioners  argue, 
the  State's  vise  of  the  regents'  prayer  In  its 
public  school  system  breaches  the  constitu- 
tional wall  of  separation  between  church 
ind  state.  We  agree  with  that  contention 
ilnce  we  think  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  laws  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that 
In  this  country  It  Is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
iny  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
u  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government. 

Once  more  we  find  the  Supreme  Court 
effecting  the  brainwashing  that  govern- 
ment is  constitutionally  prohibited  to  the 
area  of  "an  establishment  of  religion" — 
which  establishment  includes  anything 
the  Court  wants  it  to. 

The  Court  does  not  say  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibited  only  the  Congress  in  this 
area,  nor  that  the  Court  alone,  and  not 
the  American  people,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, amended  the  first  amend- 
ment to  deny  the  States  this  authority 
which  that  amendment  left  to  them. 

Where  is  that  "constitutional  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state" 
cited  in  the  Constitution? 

Justice  Stewart,  dissenting  in  Engel, 
provides  the  answer: 

Moreover,  I  think  that  the  Court's  task. 
In  this  as  in  all  areas  of  constitutional 
adjudication,  is  not  responsibly  aided  by  the 
uncritical  invocation  of  metaphors  like  the 
"wall  of  separation,"  a  phrase  nowhere  to  be 
tound  in  the  Constitution. 

There  simply  was  and  is  no  brosid  con- 
cept of  a  wall  of  separation  in  the  Con- 
stitution between  church  and  state. 
What  division  there  is  lies  in  the  first 
amendment  which  prohibited  Congress 


from  establishing  a  preferred  religion  or 
church  on  the  national  level,  or  from 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
This  indeed  was  a  separation,  and  a 
limited  one.  nothing  like  the  all-inclusive 
phenomenon  that  the  Court  likes  to  con- 
jure up. 

And,  as  we  know,  this  particular 
limited  separation  restricting  Congress, 
emphasized  the  complete  lack  of  such 
separation  Insofar  as  the  States  were 
concerned,  since  they  were  thereby  left 
all  authority  in  the  religious  area. 

It  has  suited  the  Court's  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  metaphor  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  and  utilize  it  to  the 
hilt  as  a  psychological  weapon  to  buttress 
decisions  that  otherwise  might  be 
seriously  questioned  by  many  citizens. 

If  this  metaphor  is  not  In  the  Con- 
stitution then  where  did  it  come  from? 

Its  source  is  given  in  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America" — 
annotated.  Library  of  Congress,  1953, 
page  759: 

In  1802  President  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  group  of  Baptists  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  first  amendment  to  build  "a  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state." 

The  Library's  study  in  turn  gives  "The 
Complete  Jefferson,"  by  Saul  K.  Padover, 
Duell,  Sloan  &  Fearce,  New  York,  as 
its  source. 

Upon  checking  out  the  Danbury  letter 
in  Padover 's  volume,  we  find,  interest- 
ingly enough,  another  proof  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  distortion  of  the  facts. 
To  set  this  forth  clearly  I  quote  the  en- 
tire JefiEerson  letter  as  recorded  by  Pado- 
ver i 

January  1,  1802. 
To  Messrs.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  Ephraim  Rob- 
bins,  and  Stephen  S.  Nelson,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Danbury  Baptist  Association, 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Gentlemen:   The  affectionate  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  approbation  which  you  are  so 
good  as  to  express  towards  me,  on  behalf  of 
the  Danbury  Baptist  Association,  give  me  the 
highest   satisfaction.     My   duties   dictate   a 
faithful  and  zealous  pursuit  of  the  interests 
of  my  constituents,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  persuaded  of  my  fidelity  to  those  duties, 
the  discharge  of  them  becomes  more   and 
more  pleasing. 

Believing  with  you  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his 
God.  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for 
his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legislative 
powers  of  government  reach  actions  only, 
and  not  opinions,  I  contemplate  with  sover- 
eign reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people  which  declared  that  their  legisla- 
ture should  "make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,"  thus  building  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 
Adhering  to  this  expression  of  the  supreme 
will  of  the  Nation  In  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  I  shall  see  with  sincere  satisfac- 
tion the  progress  of  those  sentiments  which 
tend  to  restore  to  man  all  his  natural  rights, 
convinced  he  has  no  natural  right  In  op- 
position to  his  social  duties. 

I  reciprocate  your  kind  prayers  for  the  pro- 
tection and  blessings  of  the  common  Father 
and  Creator  of  man,  and  tender  you  for 
yourselves  and  your  religious  association,  as- 
surances of  my  high  respect  and  esteem. 


Jefferson'3  meaning  is  so  clear  and  so 
opposed  to  the  Court's  misuse  of  it,  that 
little  conunent  Is  needed  by  me. 


First,  he  notes  that  "the  legislative 
powers  of  Government  reach  actions 
only,  and  not  opinions"  thereby  demon- 
strating his  conviction  that  Government 
does  have  authority  in  the  area  of  re- 
ligion— the  direct  contrary  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  implying,  es- 
pecially in  the  words  of  Justices  Douglas 
and  Brennan,  as  we  have  seen. 

Jefferson,  of  course,  was  not  promot- 
ing Government  interference  in  religious 
matters.  Nor  am  I.  My  entire  point 
concerns  the  legitimate  authority  and 
responsibility  of  State  governments  in 
this  area  which  the  Court  has  denied 
them  through  its  recent  decisions.  The 
Court  has  gradually  been  restricting 
State  government  authority  on  grounds 
that  government  in  general  must  stay 
out  of  religious  matters  altogether  be- 
cause just  about  anything  it  would  do  in 
that  area  would  constitute  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

Jefferson,  secondly,  defines  the  first 
amendment  as  an  "act  of  the  whole 
American  people"  declaring  "that  their 
legislature"  should  make  no  law,  and  so 
forth.  Certainly  his  choice  of  language 
delimits  the  "wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state"  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — the  whole  American 
people's  Legislature — and  proves  beyond 
doubt  he  did  not  in  any  way  intend  to 
apply  the  concept  of  such  separation  to 
any  other  level  of  government. 

President  Jefferson  demonstrated  his 
absolute  support  for  the  complete  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  in  the  area  of 
religion  on  a  major  occasion  3  years 
later.  In  his  second  inaugural  address 
he  made  this  statement: 

In  matters  of  religion  I  have  considered 
its  free  exercise  is  placed  by  the  Constitution 
Independent  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government.  I  have  therefore  undertaken 
on  no  occasion  to  prescribe  the  religious 
exercises  suited  to  it,  but  have  left  them,  as 
the  Constitution  found  them,  xxnder  the  di- 
rection and  discipline  of  the  church  or  state 
authorities  acltnowledged  by  the  several  re- 
ligious societies. 

His  reference  here  was  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory. 

Thomas  Jefferson  respected  the  true 
constitutional  wall  of  separation— that 
division  of  the  powers  of  States  from  the 
powers  of  the  General  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  we  see  his  upholding  of 
the  authority  of  the  States  in  his  own 
words.  He  considered  matters  of  re- 
ligion plswjed  independent  of  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  he 
headed,  by  the  Constitution.  He  made  it 
plain  he  respected  the  restriction  by  that 
same  Constitution  on  the  Congress  in 
matters  of  religion — ^matters  as  spelled 
out  in  the  first  amendment — not  the  all- 
inclusive  concept  of  our  modem  Court, 
that  the  Constitution  restricted  all  gov- 
ernment. 

Hence,  we  see  again  the  extremist 
tendency  of  this  Court  to  stretch  for  its 
own  purposes  phraseology  not  even  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  Court  is  fond  of  quoting  James 
Madison's  "Memorial  and  Remonstrance 
Against  Religious  Assessments."  Writ- 
ten in  1785,  it  is,  of  course,  no  part  of 
the  Constitution,  any  more  than  is  the 
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does  not  see  tliat  the  same  authority 
can  establish  Christianity,  In  exclu- 
all  other  religions,  may  establish  with 
ease  any  particxilar  sect  of  Chris- 
J2  exclusion  of  all  other  sects?     That 
authority  which  can  force  a  citizen 
contribute    3    pence    only    of    his    prop- 
the  support  of  any  one  establish- 
nay  force  him  to  conform  to  any  other 
ent  In  all  cases  whatsoever? 


sane 
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his  language  we  see  Madison  was 

concerned  with  the  possibility  that  some 

might  get  the  upper  hand  if  Vir- 

lad  the  power  to  establish  such  a 

the  oflficial  one.    For  this  reason 

Virginia's  establishing  Chris- 

as    the    oflQcial    or    preferred 

"in    exclusion    of    all    other 
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religic  ns." 

We  lave  much  earlier  in  my  presenta- 
tion laken  note  of  Madison's  draft  in 
which]  he  proposed  what  became  the  first 
,  and  how  each  House  of  Con- 
resolved  his   proposal  into  final 
The    "Annals    of     Congress," 
.  pages  730-731,  records  Madison's 
of  the  wording  he  used  in 
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'separation  of  church  and 
It  was  written  to  oppose  a  meas- 
the  Virginia  Assembly  to  levy  a 
the  benefit  of  "teachers  of  the 
religion,"  4  years  before  the 
up  of  the  first  amendment. 
Ing  up  his  opposition,  Madison 


apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  words 
that  Congress  should  not   establish 
and  enforce  the  legal  observation 
law,  nor  compel  men  to  worship  God 
manner  contrary  to  their  conscience 
If  the  word  "national"  was  inserted 
religion,  it  would  satisfy  the  minds  of 
gentlemen.    He  believed  that  the 
feared  one  sect  might  obtain  a  pre- 
or  two  combine  together  and  es- 
a  religion  to  which  they  would  compel 
to  conform.    He  thought  if  the  word 
was  introduced,  it  would  point  the 
directly  to  the  object  it  intended 


s  lould  be  clear  from  these  quota- 
jf  Madison,  for  which  I  am  in- 
to Edward  S.  Corwin's  "Constitu- 
Powers  in  a  Secular  State."  the 
Co..   CharlottesviUe,   Va.,    1951, 
»|[adison  meant  by  "establishment" 
up  of  a  preferred  sect.    To 
involved  giving  a  church  a  special 
of  legal  privilege,  the  fixing  of 
for  one  sect  or  com- 
blnatlitn  of  sects  above  all  others. 

in  his  "Remonstrance"  was 

with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

proposal  for  what  is  now  the  first 

he  was  concerned  with  the 

Government.    Yet  we  have  seen 

present  Court  has  seen  fit  to 

his  words  against  all  the  States. 

all  this,  it  should  be  clear  that 

the  Court  rulings,  there  is  no  pro- 

In  the  Constitution  prohibiting 

govenlment  from  the  area  of  religion. 

re  asoning  at  the  heart  of  the  Court's 

misinterpretations  is  erroneously  drawn 

Tfords  outside  the  Constitution,  and 

Justices'  inverted  first  amend- 
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The!  Supreme  Court  In  Its  extreme  in- 
tcrpre  ation  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
effect  ts  own  separation  of  church  and 
all  goijemment,  has  done  so  by  breaking 


down  the  wall  of  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  wall  is  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
the  Constitution.  -^^  ^^^^  ^j^g^g  truth    t    >,* 

Since  the  Schempp  case.  I  say  that  it     that  all  men  are  created%mial  tSJ^K^®*- 
is  clear  that  authority  in  the  area  of  reli-     endowed  by  their  Creator  with  p«-*!!?!'  "• 
gion  now  resides  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

No.  not  with  the  President.  No.  not 
with  the  Congress.  But  yes.  emphatical- 
ly, yes.  with  the  Supreme  Court — and 
that  means  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court — claiming  to  be 
wiser  than  the  fathers  of  this  great  Na- 
tion— has  seen  fit  to  transfer  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  States  in  this 
area  to  the  Federal  Government  by  ar- 
rogating this  authority  unto  itself. 

Today  we  have  seen  the  fears  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  regarding  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  realized  in 
this  unprincipled,  unconstitutional  as- 
sumption of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Court.  Nine  men  have  taken  constitu- 
tional authority  in  the  area  of  religion 
and  have  deposited  it  in  their  own  hands. 

The  Court  sanctifies  its  deceitful  ac- 
tion in  the  guise  of  upholding  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  but  in  so  do- 
ing has  brought  dictatorial  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area.  We 
have  seen  the  Court  deny  to  the  children 
of  America  the  God-given  right  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  as  their  Creator  each 
morning  as  they  open  their  school  day. 
The  Federal  Government — now  not  sep- 
arated from  religion — now  is  separating 
the  American  people  from  their  reli- 
gious rights. 

The  Court  has  hoodwinked  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  excessive  fear  of  their 
State  governments  in  relation  to  reli- 
gious questions,  so  the  Court  could  get 
away  with  seriously  weakening  the 
States  authority. 

The  Court,  in  an  extreme  affectation 
of  restraining  government,  has  caused 
the  people  to  forget  the  very  positive 
purpose  of  government,  its  very  reason 
for  being,  namely  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  Court,  conjuring  up,  and  then  re- 
acting to,  excessive  fear  of  oppression 
by  State  government  in  the  area  of  re- 
ligion, has  itself  become  guilty  of  the 
very  oppression  it  claims  to  be  combat- 
ing with  its  decisions. 

A  basic  fear  of  unwarranted  govern- 
ment intrusion  into  any  field  is  manda- 
tory if  a  people  are  to  keep  their  free- 
doms. Hence  the  expression,  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  But 
a  look  at  the  purpose  of  government  will 
bring  things  back  into  perspective. 

The  questions  I  am  here  concerned 
with  fundamentally  concern  the  balance 
of  powers  mandatory  to  the  safety  of  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people.  Unfor- 
tunately farfetched  decisions  of  the 
Court  under  the  14th  amendment  have 
upset  that  balance.  Decisions  theoreti- 
cally aimed  at  protecting  citizens  from 
the  States  have  deprived  those  same  citi- 
zens of  their  protection  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  must  accomplish  the  real  purposes 
of  the  14th  amendment  without  upset- 
ting the  real  purposes  of  the  first  10 
amendments,  as  the  Court  has  been  do- 
ing. 


Let  us  recall  the  immortal  words  of  tK 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  leaS  S* 
purpose  of  government :  ™* 


by  their  Creator  with  cerllin'« 
alienable  Rights,  that  among  these  awTT^ 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness  '!<*: 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  kr.^ 
stltuted  among  Men.  deriving  thelT  i,« 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 

In  majestic  simplicity  the  Poundiiu 
Fathers  expressed  a  tremendous  truth^ 

To  secure  the  rights  endowed  unon 
men  by  their  Creator  is  the  whole  pur 
pose  of  government. 

"Deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  There  is  the 
whole  scope  of  government  authority-, 
whatever  is  circumscribed  by  the  peopte 
it  serves. 

No  one  in  the  Congress  is  more  out- 
spoken than  I,  both  in  speech  and  in 
vote,  on  the  issue  of  government's— any 
government's — transgression  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  On  bill  after  bill 
submitted  by  the  administration  I  have 
voted  no  because  I  knew  and  feared  their 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  by  the  Federal  Government—be- 
yond  the  limits  of  its  power  as  set  by  the 
people  in  the  Constitution  I  am  swom  to 
uphold  and  defend. 

In  the  same  manner  I  oppose  the  trana- 
gressions  of  a  similar  nature  by  any  State 
government  upon  its  citizens. 

But,  as  the  saying  goes,  we  cannot 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

We  cannot  eliminate  government  or 
its  authority,  because  of  possible  or  ac- 
tual transgressions.  As  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  admonishes,  even  when 
a  tyrannical  government  is  overthrown, 
following  that  action  new  forms  of  g07- 
emment  must  be  established  to  secure 
the  people's  rights . 

To  eliminate  government  authority  is 
to  eliminate  the  only  means  by  which  the 
people  can  exercise  their  rights  with 
security. 

There  is  no  question  on  anyone's  part 
that  all  power  ultimately  resides  In  the 
people.  But  is  it  as  clear  that  govern- 
ments are  the  institutions  which  alone 
can  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  people 
to  exercise  those  rights — while  churches 
and  political  parties  and  unions  and 
other  organizations  within  society  can 
only  advocate  and  fight  for  freedom? 

We  presently  are  enmeshed  In  the 
Jeckyll  and  Hyde  manipulations  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Court  which  bespeak 
affection  for  our  liberties  while  stripping 
us  of  our  ability  to  exercise  our  rights. 

By  tampering  with  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  authority 
and  responsibility  away  from  the  States 
by  which  they  had  functioned  as  the 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
worship  as  they  chose. 

Without  these  State  goverrunents  as 
the  securing  agents  for  their  rights,  the 
people  are  finding  themselves  shorn  of 
their  freedom  to  exercise  those  rights. 

When  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  since 
the  Schempp  decision  all  authority  in  the 
religious  area  resides  with  the  Federal 
Government — through  the  machinations 
of  the  Supreme  Court — I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  Congress  or  the  President 
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..  11  he  found  legislating  or  issuing  edicts 
*Sjn«  to  aU  religious  problems. 
^"S I  do  mean,  purely  and  simply,  is 
.u  t  ttie  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Sfv-mment  will  continue  to  sequester 
S^  Slieious  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
Sf  from  them-one  right  at  a  time,  if 
SSpid  not  all  at  once— by  continuing  to 
2J,Ster  the  authority  of  the  States  by 
E  those  rights  have  been  protected. 

Tn  the  role  of  now  protecting  our 
rfffhts  the  Court  denies  us  our  rights. 

rtm  we  have  the  situation  wherein  our 
rhief  Tribunal— an  integral  part  of  the 
Serai  Government— will  continue  its 
!^»ss  of  depriving  the  American  peo- 
nteofthe  State  government  authority  to 
fficure  their  religious  liberties  established 
^the  Bill  of  Rights  and  shown  to  be 
Mcessary  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
nendence.  The  Court's  establishing 
^If  by  its  own  violation  of  the  pro- 
Sons  of  article  V  for  the  amending 
process,  as  sole  authority  in  religious 
ouestions,  will  bring  about  disaster. 

I  would  certainly  oppose  the  oppression 
by  a  State  of  the  religious  rights  of  an 
individual  citizen. 

I  do  oppose  the  emasculation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  ts  destroying  the 
power  of  a  State  to  safeguard  the  re- 
ligious rights  of  all  its  citizens. 

For  with  the  one.  injustice  would  be 
perpetrated.  But  with  the  other,  tyran- 
ny will  reign- tyramiy  limited  perhaps 
to  the  religious  sphere,  but  tyrarmy, 
nonetheless. 

Without  the  power  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  States,  the  Court  will  reign. 
The  American  people  will  be  ruled  in  the 
religious  area  by  nine  appointees  of  the 
President  instead  of  being  protected  by 
the  constitutions  of  the  50  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  will  have  become  a  mock- 
ery. 

I  do  not  accuse  the  Supreme  Court  of 
intending  to  take  all  rights  from  the  peo- 
ple by  taking  all  powers  from  the  States. 
But  we  carmot  be  blind  to  the  path  that 
the  Court  is  taking  in  the  one  area  con- 
cerning our  religious  freedoms.  That 
path  leads  to  complete  impotency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  exercise  their  re- 
ligious liberties.  Thus  they  will  have  no 
religious  rights.  As  long  as  the  Court 
rules  that  government  may  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
and  as  long  as  the  Court  defines  what 
that  establishment  includes,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  religious  rights  in 
name  only. 

As  long  as  the  Court  can  make  up  its 
own  rules  as  it  goes  along,  stretching  the 
basic  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  later  amendments,  and  basing  its  de- 
cisions on  words  outside  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  fate  of  our  religious  freedoms 
Is  sealed. 

I  have  sought  to  demonstrate  how  the 
Supreme  Court  has  violated  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  by  way  of  its  unconstitutional 
amending  of  that  great  charter. 

What  the  Com-t  has  done,  neverthe- 
less, stands  today,  imchecked,  as  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  land. 

No  matter  how  distorted  the  rulings  or 
Incongruous  the  reasoning  behind  those 
decisions,  what  the  Court  has  ruled  is 


the  law.  It  is  not  what  the  Fovmding 
Fathers  set  forth;  it  Is  not  what  we  would 
prefer  it  to  be.  It  is  what  the  Court 
made  it. 

Thus,  my  conclusions  are  Inescapable. 
The  Court  must,  if  it  remains  consistent 
with  its  own  decisions,  continue  to  elimi- 
nate our  religious  freedoms. 

Before  this  decade  is  out,  the  Court 
may  well  rule  out  all  or  most  of  the  free- 
doms and  privileges  in  and  beyond  the 
long  footnote  to  Justice  Douglas'  opin- 
ion in  Engel. 

If  we  fail  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
by  acting  now,  Douglas'  footnote  will  be- 
come a  long  litany  of  lost  liberties. 

And  to  whom  shall  the  people  turn 
when  those  freedoms  are  lost? 

Sympathetic  officials,  though  wanting 
to  help,  would  be  hogtied  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  no  agent  of  govern- 
ment— at  any  level  of  goverrunent — could 
interfere  in  the  religious  area. 

No  level  of  government  could  secure 
the  rights  of  the  people  by  helping  them 
to  implement  those  rights.  True,  all 
power  resides  in  the  people.  But  they 
would  have  been  rendered  powerless  by 
the  Court's  judgments  which  rendered 
powerless  the  State  goverrunents'  origi- 
nal constitutional  authority  to  guarantee 
those  rights. 

At  such  a  sad  point  in  our  history, 
would  the  American  people  have  any  re- 
course? 

Yes,  they  will  have  one.  The  same  one 
we  have  now. 

Their  only  resort  will  be  to  overthrow 
the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
this  by  constitutional  amendment — if 
they  will  have  the  liberty  left  to  do  that. 
I  make  that  qualification  because  the 
action  of  the  Court  in  sequestering  other 
rights  from  the  people  by  sequestering 
powers  of  the  States  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  religious  area.  One  of  these  is 
the  right  of  the  people— left  to  them  by 
the  9th  and  10th  amendments — to  deter- 
mine their  own  legislatures  according  to 
their  own  State  constitutions. 

It  will  be  far  more  difficult  for  the 
people  to  act  to  regain  liberties  all  or  al- 
most all  gone  at  some  future  time. 
The  time  for  us  to  act  is  now. 
For  the  Court's  own  sake,  we  must  act 
now. 

Unfortunately,  the  Justices  failed  to 
exercise  the  judicial  restraint  its  wisdom 
and  prudence  should  have  dictated  and 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  compelled. 
Whether  the  Court  drifted  into  its  pres- 
ent state  of  mind  without  knowing  what 
it  must  lead  to,  or  went  that  way  by  pre- 
meditated plan,  I  cannot  say.  But  any 
innocence  or  good  Intent  Is  no  defense. 
What  is  inexcusable  is  that  the  Court — 
the  top  Justices  in  the  Nation— went 
right  ahead  and  overturned  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Of  all  Americaiis,  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  know  best  the  limitation  of 
power  Imposed  upon  them  by  article  V 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  had  to  know  what  It  was 
doing.    It  knows  what  it  is  doing. 

Hence,  any  resentment  against  the 
Court  Is  largely  of  Its  own  making.  In 
that  the  Justices — and  no  one  else— have 


struck  a  mortal  blow  against  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

That  resentment  Is  rising.  The  Tuck 
amendment  which  passed  the  House,  a 
measure  which  limits  the  appellate  power 
of  the  Court,  is  in  direct  answer  to  that 
justified  resentment  by  constitutionally 
minded  American  citizens. 

Let  us  act  now,  not  out  of  resent- 
ment or  anger,  justified  as  it  may  be, 
but  in  a  serious  effort  to  get  to  the 
cause,  not  the  effect,  of  the  unwise  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Court. 


OUK    DUTY 


TO    DEFEND    AND 
CONSTITUTION 


UPHOLD    THE 


The  Judiciary  Conunittee  of  the  House 
recently  held  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  that 
would,  in  general,  have  permitted  pray- 
er and/or  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  if  this  were  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  favored  such  an  amendment,  but  my 
support  was  given  in  hopes  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  a  first  step  on  the 
road.  However,  none  of  the  proposals 
came  close  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  as 
I  have  outlined  it  here,  and  as  I  did  to 
the  committee.  The  various  amend- 
ments would  merely  have  made  legal 
what  the  Court  had  ruled  illegal  re- 
garding school  prayer,  but  would  let 
stand  the  unconstitutional  principle 
underlying  the  Court's  ruling.  To  me 
it  is  vital  that  the  problem  be  att£u;ked 
at  its  core. 

The  core  of  the  problem  is  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court's  action  In  vio- 
lation of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  ruling  the  first 
amendment  applicable  against  the 
States. 

This  constituted  a  usurpation  of  the 
legislative  process  In  amending  the  Con- 
stitution which  article  V  permits  only  to 
the  Congress  and  the  leglslatxires  of  the 
States. 

I  repeat  here  the  statement  of  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  in  his  dissent  in  the 
Schempp  case: 

I  accept  too  the  proposition  that  the 
14th  amendment  has  somehow  absorbed  the 
establishment  clause,  although  It  Is  not  with, 
out  Irony  that  a  constitutional  provision 
evidently  designed  to  leave  the  States  free  to 
go  their  own  way  should  now  have  become 
a  restriction  upon  their  autonomy. 

His  use  of  the  words  I  imderllned 
shows  the  Court's  inability  to  demon- 
strate precisely  how  the  14th  eunend- 
ment  did  what  the  Court  says  it  did, 
namely  deprived  the  States  of  a  power 
the  Bill  of  Rights  left  to  them,  authority 
in  the  religious  area. 

Indebted  as  I  am  to  Justice  Stewart 
for  his  concise  summation  of  the  irony 
in  question,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
proposition  as  he  does.  For  to  do  so  is 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  somehow  legitimately  amended 
the  first  amendment  to  make  It  restric- 
tive of  the  powers  of  the  States  which 
the  first  amendment  originally  clearly 
left  to  the  States.  I  do  not  call  It  ironic. 
I  call  It  tragic,  for  it  is  unconstitutional 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
can  only  interpret  it;  It  cannot  apply 
tortm^  reasoning  to  distort  It  or  pervert 
It  In  any  way  so  as  to  actually  amend  it. 
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Whi.t  to  me  is  ironic  indeed,  Is  that 
evideitly  many  good  legal  minds  have 
been  «dlllng  to  accept  the  Supreme 
Court' i  rulings  in  the  prayer  cases, 
but  stoutly  resist  the  so-called  prayer 
amenc  ments  as  "tampering  with  the  Bill 
of  Rig  Its." 

Not  dng  in  my  opinion  so  sharply  fo- 
cuses the  confusion  existing  today  re- 
gardirg  the  prayer  in  the  schools  issue 
and  tl  e  constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed n  the  Congress  in  that  regard,  as 
two  St  itements  in  a  staff  study  prepared 
by  coi  nsel  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  published  March  24.  1964. 

In  I,  worthy  cataloging  of  some  146 


resolu 


ions     proposing     these     various 


amenc  ments.  the  study's  introduction 
opens  by  quoting  the  first  part  of  the 
first  anendment.  and  then  immediately 
states 

The  14th  amendment  makes  these  com- 
mands applicable  to  the  States." 

Yet,  on  page  27,  after  briefly  discuss- 
ing n  serrations  in  the  Court's  opin- 
ions ii  the  Schempp  case,  and  citing  two 
other  cases  specifically,  this  statement 
appea-s 


Slnci  these  and  similar  cases  may  place 

limits  on  the  decisions  In  Engle  v. 

md  the  Schempp  case,  members  oi  the 

may  wish  to  consider  whether  to 

urther  clarification  by  the  Supreme 

before  acting  on   these  proposals  to 

the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  first  time 

adoption  more  than  170  years  ago. 


concreK 

VitaU 

commlt^tee 

await 

Comt 

amend 

since 


la 


I  haive  read  any  niunber  of  statements 
pfcxninent    citizens    opposing    any 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
to  solve  the  prayer  Issue  since 
eel  it  would  be  much  worse  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

of  what  I  have  outlined  in  this 

these    good   people   have 

<  eluded.    They  have  been  the  vic- 

»f  a  brainwashing  by  arguments 

have  never  gotten  down  to  touch- 

the  core  of  the  problem.    The 

,  instigated  and  compounded  by 

Supreme  Court,  has  been  further 

by  positions  such  as  that 

Judiciary  Committee's  Study. 

Court,  and  no  other  organ  of  gov- 

,  has  amended  the  Bill  of  Rights 

it  against  the  States,  and  then 

c4nsistently  ruled  by  that  distortion 

last  25  years  or  so,  through  its 

misinterpretation    of    the    14th 

dment. 

gone  on  so  long  far  too  many 
have  come  to  accept  it. 
Court  has  sold  a  bill  of  goods, 

learned  men  have  bought  it. 
me  analyze  the  contradiction  un- 
recorded before  our  eyes  in 
study  by^uoting  from  it  and 
nuinbering  and  simplifying  the  points 
therein: 


by 

thouglit 
stitutipn 
they 
amen( 

In  V  ew 
preseijtation, 
been 
tlms 
which 
ing  uion 
nonseiise 
the 

compdimded 
in  the 

The 
emmcpit, 
to 
has 
for 
gross 
amen( 

It  Mas 
Ameri:ans 

The 
and 

Let 
consciously 


api  ly 


tfae 


eren 


staff 


Tie 


the 

by 

made 

1 
tlon  I 
make 
at 

thereo 

a.  T  le     14th     amendment     makes     these 
ooTnT"4"'1^  applicable  to  the  States.     {Cant- 


first  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 
the  States  begins:    "Congress   shall 
no   law   respecting  an  establishment 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 


rellj^on 


well  v\  Connecticut,  310  II.S.  296,  303;  Mur- 
doch t.  Pennsylvania,  319  TT.S.  105,  108.) 

8.  il  Bcnbers  of  the  oocmnlttee  may  wish 
to  •  •  •  await  •  •  •  before  acting  on 
these   >ropo8al8  to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights 


for  the  first   time  since  Its  adoption  more 
than  170  years  ago. 

There  are  three  points.  Now  let  me 
simplify  them : 

1.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law." 

2.  The  14th  amendment  says  the  States, 
as  well  as  Congress,  shall  make  no  law. 

3.  "These  (new)  proposals  (would)  amend 
the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  first  time." 

Here  is  the  unconscious  illogic  of  those 
who  oppose  the  prayer  amendments, 
based  on  their  failure  to  see  what  has 
really  happened.  Certainly  I  should  not 
have  to  explain  what  is  wrong  with  the 
logic  of  the  three  points  made  above. 
But  that  there  is  no  question,  I  will.  It 
is  this: 

In  No.  1,  the  States  are  left  full  power 
regarding  the  whole  area  of  religion  by 
the  BiU  of  Rights. 

In  No.  2,  the  States  are  denied  this 
FKjwer — supposedly  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

In  No.  3,  we  are  told  the  BiU  or  Rights 
has  never  been  amended. 

Anyone  can  see,  once  it  is  set  before 
them  so  clearly,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
certainly  has  been  amended — if  point 
No.  2  is  Indeed  true.  If  true,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  amended  July  28,  1868,  the 
day  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  States  had  ratified 
the  14th  amendment. 

They  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The 
14th  amendment  either  amended  the  1st 
amendment  or  the  14th  did  not  amend 
the  1st.  They  cannot  say  that  the  14th 
changes  or  enlarges,  or  applies,  or  ab- 
sorbs the  meaning  of  the  1st  to  now  in- 
clude the  States  as  well  as  Congress  and 
still  say  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  never 
been  amended. 

And  if  indeed,  the  14th  amendment 
had  amended  the  1st  amendment,  then 
indeed  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  already  been 
tampered  with  and  it  would  not  be  such 
a  bad  thing  to  unamend  It.  In  view  of 
this,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  prayer 
amendments  should  evaporate  among 
those  who  truly  abhor  the  idea  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  being  drastically  changed. 
But  at  least  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that 
any  attempt  by  the  proponents  of  the 
prayer  amendments,  if  successful,  would 
not  be  the  first  change  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

However,  since  the  actual  situation  is 
that  the  Court  has  merely  interpreted 
the  14th  amendment  to  deny  the  States 
the  authority  in  the  area  of  religion  left 
to  them  in  the  1st  amendment,  it  is  a 
legritimate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  situation. 

Clearly,  if  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  had  intended  the  i4th 
amendment  to  absorb  the  1st,  Justice 
Stewart  would  not  be  so  perplexed  as  to 
how  to  explain  that  absorption  and  Its 
resultant  ironic  restriction  of  the  States 
constitutional  freedom  and  authority  In 
the  area  of  religion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  view  of 
this  abysmal  situation  wherein  the  right 
of  the  people  to  worship  their  Creator 
publicly  is  slowly  being  strangled  by  the 
Court,  to  put  the  record  straight.  We 
should  put  the  Bill  of  Rights  straight 
by  enunciating  the  fact  that  the  1st 
amendment  remains  unchanged  and  con- 
tinues to  leave  to  the  States  full  author- 


ity in  the  area  of  reUgion,  circumacnivi- 
only  by  the  14th  amendment-rreauhT 
ment  of  due  process  of  law  as  a  t^^Sm 
upon  the  States  powers  of  compulslS^ 

Let  us  be  done  with  the  dishonesty  i» 
ignorance,  or  oversight,  whichever  it  maJ 
be,  in  public  discussion  which  has  caSd 
so  many  of  our  good  people  to  oppose  ttil 
prayer  amendments  because  they  oddSS 
what  they  have  been  led  to  beUeve  worn 
constitute  the  first  interference  with  h^ 
Bill  of  Rights.  "* 

My  own  support  of  the  prayer  amend 
ments   has  been  half-hearted  because 
they  do  not  get  to  the  basic  issue  one 
which  is  vital  to  America's  very  exlat- 
ence. 

THE    StrPBEMi;    COTTKT    HAS    MAOK    THE    BILL  at 
RIGHTS  AN  ISST7E 

This  is  what  is  really  at  stake. 

Either  we  stand  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
it  was  originally  intended,  or  we  accept 
the  perversion  which  is  the  Supreme 
Court's  version  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Let  this  be  clear: 

To  accept  the  Supreme  Court's  vet- 
sion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  accept  and 
approve  not  only  an  amended  1st  amend- 
ment, but  an  amended  9th  amendment, 
an  amended  10th  amendment,  an 
amended  14th  amendment,  an  amended 
article  I  £ind  an  amended  article  V  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  is  to  accept  the  striking  down  of 
States'  authority  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, despite  the  first  amendment. 

It  is  to  accept  the  usurpation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  deny  a  right  at 
the  people,  despite  the  ninth  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  to  accept  the  usurpation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  away  a 
power  of  the  States,  despite  the  10th 
amendment. 

It  is  to  accept  the  usurpation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  a 
manner  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
14th  amendment. 

It  is  to  accept  the  usurpation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  misread,  misin- 
terpret, and  misapply  the  constitutional 
amendments  enacted  by  the  people 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

It  ts  to  accept  the  usurpation  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  powers  are  de- 
limited by  article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
to  violate  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  "All  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  to  accept  the  usurpation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  violate  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  which  forbids  the  Court  any 
part  in  the  amending  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  to  accept  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralism and  the  end  of  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple of  our  National  Government. 

I  stand  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  estab- 
lished by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

I  attribute  to  the  Justices  no  malice, 
but  rather  a  fallacious,  tortxired  reason- 
ing that  has  led  to  their  erecting  a  Rube 
Goldberg  structure  of  constitutional  law 
in  recent  years. 

However,  the  result  Is  very  clear.  TTm 
American  people  have  been  denied  their 
rights.  The  Federal  Government  has 
struck  down  and  usurped  the  power  and 
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*h«rity  of  the  States.  Claiming  to  be 
^£  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Court 
Sfheen  destroying  it. 
^S  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
JiJfcS  the  Constitution,  and  because  of 
^^'^h  to  uphold  that  great  charter  of 
SeSSS  Tor  ?he  American  people,  it  Is 
Ar^  to  work  for  the  restoration  and 
JJg^ty  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 

o^j^^erefore   Introduce   the   following 

Mgolution: 

,  .«*  resolution  proposing   an    amendment 

'"^t^  constitution  of  the  United  States 

^r^tore  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution 

nH  the  Bin  of  Rights  and  to  establish  the 

i    !:Sirce  of  men's  rights  and  governments" 

Z'Mlved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
JStatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Tcmgress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
BouH  concurring  therein) .  Th^t  the  follow- 
h,Vartlcle  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
"Irto  the  constitution  of  the  United 
2^  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU  Intents  and 
ZmxeB  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
S«d  by  the   legislatures   of   the   several 

°*SoN  1.  The  scope  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  limits  the  compulsive 
oower  of  the  States  In  order  to  give  equal 
Sotectlon  under  due  process  of  law  to  every 
dtlzen  against  oppression  by  a  State,  shall 
be  construed  neither  to  derive  from,  nor  to 
»b8orb  the  First  Amendment,  nor  to  make 
that  amendment  applicable  to  the  States. 
Neither  shall  it  be  construed  to  remove,  to 
diminish,  or  to  delegate  to  the  United  States, 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  States 
in  any  area  reserved  to  them  or  to  the  people 
hy  the  Constitution  and  the  First  Ten 
Amendments,  nor  to  otherwise  amend  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  permit  any  Intrusions  of 
pweral      Government      power      prohibited 

thereby. 

Stt.  2.  Except  In  the  case  of  total  repeal, 
or  repeal  with  ratification  as  changed,  no 
uaendment  or  combination  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
reverse.  Invert,  or  change  In  any  manner,  the 
purpose.  Intent,  or  meaning  of  any  other 
amendment.  Nor  shall  any  amendment  be 
construed,  either  of  Itself  or  In  conjunction 
with  any  other  amendment,  to  prohibit  to 
the  States  any  of  the  powers  or  authority 
Merved  to  them  or  to  the  people  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  unless 
that  amendment  Itself  embodies  language 
itatlng  in  precisely  limiting  terms  what 
specific  power  or  authority  Is  thereby  pro- 
hibited to  the  States  or  delegated  to  the 
United  States. 

Sre.  3.  The  specific  prohibition,  reduction 
or  delegation  of  any  such  power  or  authority 
shall  not  be  Interpreted  to  extend  In  any 
degree  to  other  powers  or  authority  reserved 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Sec.  4.  To  establish  the  source  of  men's 
rights  and  governments'  powers,  we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Sre.  5.  The  right  of  the  people,  through 
their  elected  and  appointed  officials,  pub- 
licly to  offer  prayer  and  manifest  In  other 
ways  their  dependence  upon  the  Creator,  or 
to  extend  equal  privileges  to  rellglovis  In- 
stitutions, shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  organ 
of  government. 

Sec.  6.  The  expression  of  such  manifesta- 
tions toward  the  Creator  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  shall   In  no  way  be 


construed    to   violate    the    liberties   of    any 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens. 

Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to 
the  States  by  the  Congress. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE    PROPOSED    AMENDMENT,    BY 
SECTIONS 

First,  let  us  summarize  the  situation 
which  makes  this  amendment  so  neces- 
sary. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  established 
that  anything  any  level  of  government 
does  in  the  religious  area  may  violate 
the  Constitution,  and  we  can  conclude, 
would  be  imconstitutional.  If  any  of  these 
criteria  apply  to  what  is  done:  First,  it  Is 
violative  of  the  concept  of  separation  of 
church  and  state;  second,  it  is  not  out- 
weighed by  a  superior,  more  primary 
secular  purpose;  and,  third,  it  Invcflves 
the  most  minuscule,  direct  or  indirect 
government  financing. 

All  these  criteria,  of  course,  will  be  de- 
termined and  adjudged  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Court  has  set  forth  these  criteria 
by  way  of  making  two  basic  errors  which : 
First,  extend  the  first  amendment  to 
the  States  in  a  manner  which  completely 
overturns  the  original  purpose  of  that 
amendment. 

Second,  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "an  establishment  of  religion"  in 
the  first  amendment  to  include  whatever 
the  Court  wishes  them  to  encompass. 
The  Court  has  made  these  errors  by: 
First,  basing  its  decisions  on  concepts 
not  written  into  the  Constitution. 

Second,  failing  to  exercise  the  Judicial 
restraint  imposed  upon  the  Court  by  ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Constitution  which  estab- 
lished Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
as  the  means  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Third,  adhering  to  the  fallacious  no- 
tion which  lacks  any  legal  validity  as  far 
as  the  Court  Is  concerned,  that  "So  far 
as  constitutional  law  is  concerned  stare 
decisis  must  give  way  before  the  dynamic 
component  of  history." 

Indeed,  this  last  item  may  well  explain 
all  the  rest. 

Justice  Douglas'  utterance  of  those 
words  in  1949  gives  us  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court,  or  at  least  its 
majority,  has  had  a  purpose  in  view — a 
purpose  other  than  just  interpreting  the 
Constitution  in  adjudicating  the  cases 
brought  before  it. 

This  purpose — whatever  it  may  be — 
has  led  to  what  I  call  gross  judicial  mis- 
chief. Worse,  the  result  of  that  mischief 
has  been  the  distortion  and  emasculation 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Court  has  amended  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  order  that  it  might  further  its 
own  social  purpose,  the  scope  of  which  is 
determined  by  "the  dynamic  component 
of  history." 

My  amendment  is  composed  of  several 
sections,  each  with  a  specific  purpose. 

We  are  faced  with  a  complicated  situ- 
ation which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  in  my  presentation  of  the  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  not  just  made  a 
single  erroneous  ruling.  It  has  made  the 
misjudgments  I  have  just  summarized. 


and  then  applied  those  errors  to  cases  for 
the  last  25  years  or  so,  thus  building  up 
a  compounded  confusion  which  unfortu- 
nately is  Constitutional  law,  because  the 
Court  has  made  it  so. 
This  process  must  be  vmdone. 
In  addition,  the  rulings  of  the  Court 
clearly  point  to  dangers  to  our  liberties 
in  the  near  future.  These  dangers  must 
be  insured  against  and  prevented. 

My  sunendment  will  accomplish  these 
ends,  and  yet  wUl  not  reduce  in  the  slight- 
est the  powers  of  the  Court.  The  amend- 
ment will  correct  the  misinterpretations 
of  the  Court,  but  will  not  limit  its  ap- 
pellate power. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
My  amendment  will  reestablish  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  will  restore  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  what  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  and  to  do.  It  will  achieve 
this  purpose  by  destroying  the  version 
of  the  first  10  amendments  the  Supreme 
Court  cast  from  its  distorted  mold  of  the 
original. 

My  amendment  will  restore  to  the 
States  the  powers  usurped  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  powers  the  States 
again  will  be  free  to  utilize  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  people  which  have  been 
abridged  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  1:  The  scope  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  limits  the  compulsive 
power  of  the  States  in  order  to  give 
equal  protection  imder  due  process  of 
law  to  every  citizen  against  oppression 
by  a  State,  shall  be  construed  neither  to 
derive  from,  nor  to  absorb  the  1st 
amendment,  nor  to  make  that  amend- 
ment applicable  to  the  States.  Neither 
shall  it  be  construed  to  remove,  to  di- 
minish, or  to  delegate  to  the  United 
States,  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  States  in  any  area  reserved  to 
them  or  to  the  people  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  first  ten  amendments,  nor 
to  otherwise  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  permit  any  Intrusions  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment power  prohibited  thereby. 

Section  1  of  my  amendment  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  major  problem  at  hand, 
the  use  of  the  14th  amendment  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  its  lever  to  give  new 
meaning  to  the  1st  amendment  opposite 
to  that  intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  It  deals  with  the  diminishing 
of  States'  powers  caused  by  that  action 
of  the  Court.  It  unravels  the  Court's 
acts  by  delimiting  the  scope  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

First.  It  upholds  the  purpose  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  limit  the  compulsive 
power  of  a  State  against  a  citizen  by 
restraining  that  power  under  the  due 
process  clause. 

Second.  It  establishes  the  scope  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  wholly  self-con- 
tained, making  the  crutch  of  em  inverted 
1st  amendment  inapplicable. 

Third.  It  establishes  that  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  absorb  the  1st 
amendment,  and  sets  aside  the  Court's 
application  of  the  1st  amendment 
against  the  States  under  that  false  con- 
cept. 

Fourth.  It  reestablishes  the  sole  con- 
cern of  the  first  amendment  as  being 
with  the  Congress,  exclusively. 
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Fit  h.  It  establishes  the  limits  of  the 
14th  amendment,  permitting  no  con- 
struction of  It  that  would  In  any  way 
lessei  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  thi>  States  In  areas  left  to  them  by 
the  C  institution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Six  ;h.  It  reestablishes  the  limits  of  the 
Fedei^  Government's  powers  as  those 
defin(  d  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rghts,  thereby  prohibiting  to  the 
Coxirt  the  authority  it  has  assiuned  at 
the  cc  St  of  lessening  States  authority. 

Seventh.  It  reestablishes  the  full  in- 
tent tnd.  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
unamended  and  unchanged  in  any  way 
by  thi  i  14th  amendment  or  any  Interpre- 
tatior   of  that  amendment. 

Eig  ith.  It  reestablishes  the  integrity 
of  ar  icle  V  of  the  Constitution  by  set- 
ting islde  the  amending  of  the  first 
amen  Iment  by  the  Court  in  violation  of 
that  f  rticle. 

Nir  th.  It  reestablishes  the  integrity  of 
artlcLi  I  of  the  Constitution  by  setting 
aside  that  legislating  of  the  Court,  the 
legisli  ,tive  process  being  reserved  by  that 
artlcl !  to  the  Congress. 

Tei  th.  It  terminates  the  Court-deter- 
mine<  concept  that  never  was  in  the 
Const  tution.  that  substituted  the  word 
"gove  Timent"  for  the  word  "Congress" 
in  the  first  amendment. 

Ele  ^enth.  It  reestablishes  the  integrity 
of  the  14th  amendment,  restoring  it  to  its 
sole  tmction  as  a  protection  against 
possille  oppression  by  a  State  without 
due  process,  and  terminates  its  use  as 
a  dev  ce  that  permits  the  Federal  Gov- 
emm<nt  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the 
peoplit  and  reduce  the  powers  of  the 
Statei . 

Sec  ;lon  2:  Except  in  the  case  of  total 
repea ,  or  repeal  with  ratification  as 
chani  ed,  no  amendment  or  combination 
of  an  endments  to  the  Constitution  shall 
be  onstrued  to  reverse.  Invert,  or 
chant  e  in  any  manner,  the  purpose,  in- 
tent, Dr  meaning  of  any  other  amend- 
ment. Nor  shall  any  amendment  be  con- 
strue< ,  either  of  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  iny  other  amendment,  to  prohibit 
to  th(i  States  any  of  the  powers  or  au- 
thorlt  y  reserved  to  them  or  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  imless  that  amendment  itself 
emboiies  language  stating  in  precisely 
limit!  ig  terms  what  specific  power  or  au- 
thorlty  is  thereby  prohibited  to  the 
State  or  delegated  to  the  United  States. 

Sec  ;ion  2  of  my  amendment  defends 
again  it  a  potential  danger  similar  to  the 
prese]  it  evil  that  section  I  deals  with. 

Fin  t.  It  enforces  a  judicial  restraint 
upon  Jie  Court  noticeably  lacking  in  re- 
cent ;  ears. 

Sec  3nd.  It  prevents  a  repetition  of  the 
settin?  of  one  constitutional  provision 
again  It  another  in  a  manner  that,  un- 
like a  balancing  of  powers,  establishes  a 
contr  idiction  within  and  between  the 
amen  iments. 

Thl  rd.  It  vastly  reduces  the  ability  of 
the  C  )urt  to  interpret  so  as  to  legislate, 
in  vio  ation  of  section  I  of  article  I  of  the 
Const  tution  which  establishes  Congress 
as  th( !  sole  legislative  body. 

Fourth.  It  prevents  the  Supreme 
doing  in  the  future  with  one  or 
amendments  what  it  has  already 
done  With  the  14th  amendment  to  invert 
the  pi  Lrpose  of  the  1st  amendment. 
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Fifth.  It  guarantees  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  worked  in  any  amend- 
ment, shall  not  be  frustrated  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  as  we  have 
seen  happen. 

Sixth.  It  guarantees  that  any  consti- 
tutional change  will  be  made  only  with 
the  fiill  approval  of  the  people  in  accord 
with  the  amending  process  as  established 
in  article  V. 

Seventh.  It  prevents  the  Court  from 
misinterpreting  and  misapplying  any 
amendment  or  group  of  amendments  to 
reduce  any  power  or  authority  of  the 
States  left  to  them  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  requiring  the  Court  to  comply  strict- 
ly with  the  letter  of  the  amendments, 
leaving  it  no  room  for  the  license  that  it 
has  taken  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

Eighth.  It  requires  drafters  of  future 
amendments  to  use  the  most  exact  and 
pointed  language  possible  if  a  lessening 
of  States  powers  is  involved,  to  further 
prevent  Court  misinterpretation  of  their 
purpose. 

Section  3:  The  specific  prohibition,  re- 
duction or  delegation  of  any  such  power 
or  authority  shall  not  be  interpreted  to 
extend  in  any  degree  to  other  powers  or 
authority  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Section  3  of  my  amendment  prohibits 
the  Supreme  Court  from  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  powers  of  the  States. 

First.  It  further  applies  the  judicial 
restraint  that  has  not  been  self-imposed 
in  the  past,  forcing  the  Court  to  limit 
itself  to  specifics  in  all  cases  where  pow- 
ers of  the  States  are  at  stake,  curtailing 
its  excesses  in  which  it  has  taken  liber- 
ties with  generalities  including  concepts 
not  even  in  the  Constitution. 

Second.  It  insures  the  permanence  of 
the  full  exercise  by  the  States  of  all  au- 
thority and  powers  not  precisely  cur- 
tailed by  any  specific  amendment. 

Third.  It  prevents  the  creation  of  any 
new  propositions  that  are  somehow  called 
into  being,  such  as  the  absorption  of  one 
provision  by  another  in  a  manner  which 
defies  explanation,  as  typified  in  the 
amazing  statement  we  have  seen  by  Jus- 
tice Stewart  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Schempp  case. 

Section  4:  To  establish  the  source  of 
men's  rights  and  governments'  powers, 
we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

Section  4  of  my  amendment,  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, infuses  into  the  Constitution 
and  thus  our  organic  body  of  law,  fun- 
damental American  concepts  honored  by 
all  our  citizens  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  but  ignored  or  in  effect  be- 
littled by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  juris- 
prudence of  recent  years. 

First.  It  establishes  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  land  the  source  of  men's  rights  as 
being  their  Creator. 

Second.  It  fixes  in  law  the  concept 
that  goveriunent's  purpose  is  the  safe- 
guarding of  those  rights. 


Third.  It  establishes  In  law  the  trwa. 
that  no  government  or  branch  of  roSS 
ment  has  the  power  to  grant  or  wttlS?" 
the  unalienable  rights  of  men     ^^* 

Fourth.  It  establishes  the  convlcti-. 
of  the  Union  of  the  States  In  one  voSS 
what  each  of  the  50  States  acknowled»» 
through  its  individual  constitutlon-SI 
existence  of  the  Creator.  "—we 

Fifth.  It  establishes  in  law  and  m* 
merely  judicial  lip-senrice.  what  JusS 
Douglas  expressed  in  Zorach  agakS 
Clauson.  "We  are  a  reUgious  peoS 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Sn 
preme  Being." 

Sixth.  It  establishes  a  barrier  to  heln 
stem  further  erosion  of  what  I  have 
called,  because  of  these  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  public 
spiritual  character  of  this  Nation. 

Seventh.  It  establishes  in  law  the 
grounds  upon  which  all  acts  of  public 
homage  to  the  Creator  have  long  been 
based,  from  Presidential  proclamatloia 
fixing  Thanksgiving  Day  on  down  to  the 
children's  prayers  with  which  the  school 
day  used  to  begin. 

Eighth.  It  establishes  in  law  that  thlj 
Nation  is  composed  of  men  who  are  cre- 
ated by  the  Creator,  that  this  Nation 
now  exists  under  God,  indivisible,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  proclaim  it  as  a  living 
fact,  not  past  history. 

Ninth.  It  demolishes  the  hypocrisy  of 
Justice  Brennan's  rationale  that  the 
various  patriotic  exercises  and  activities 
used  in  the  public  schools  and  elsewhere 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origins,  no  longer  have  a  religious  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  are  now  constitutional, 
if  like  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust," 
they  have  been  "simply  interwoven— 
so  deeply  in  the  fabric  of  our  civil  policy 
that  •  •  *  present  use  may  well  not  pre- 
sent that  type  of  Involvement  which  the 
first  amendment  prohibits." 

Tenth.  It  demolishes  the  hypocrisy 
expressed  by  Brennan  that  "The  refer- 
ence to  divinity  in  the  revised  pledge  ol 
allegiance,  for  example,  may  merely  rec- 
ognize the  historical  fact  that  our  Nation 
was  believed  to  have  been  f  oimded  'under 
God'." 

Eleventh.  It  affirms  in  organic  law 
that  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  are  a  living  guide  to  this 
Nation,  that  they  will  live  with  her  cur- 
rent history  as  well  as  in  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Twelfth.  Contrary  to  the  trend  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  demonstrates  a  re- 
newed vigor  in  the  American  tradition  of 
profound  reverence  for  the  Creator,  and 
enshrines  that  tradition  as  fundamental 
in  our  great  legal  charter,  insuring 
against  its  crumbling  into  the  dust  of 
forgotten  greatness. 

Thirteenth.  It  destroys  the  Court's 
concept  that  our  Goverimient  is  a  com- 
pletely secular  institution. 

Fourteenth.  It  establishes  in  law  that 
these  principles,  for  which  the  American 
Revolution  was  fought,  enrich  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  government,  giving  it  the 
noble  purpose  of  securing  the  God-given 
rights  of  the  governed. 

Fifteenth.  It  reaffirms  -the  great  con- 
viction Thomas  Jefferson  feared  we 
might  lose,  which  he  expressed  in  these 
words  now  enshrined  in  stone  in  his 
memorial,  "Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
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.--ure  when  we  have  removed  a  con- 
5fcS^t  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of 

^iTteenth.  It  insures  the  Court  ever 
-iHmnmconstitutional  the  acknowledg- 
^!t  of  God's  existence  on  the  part  of 
°n7  official  or  organ  of  government. 
*^venteenth.  Without  disparaging  the 
-onpral  idea  contained  in  these  words 
f^  the  Court's  opinion  expressed  by 
See  Clark  in  Schempp  "In  the  re- 
lationship between  man  and  religion,  the 
Ste  is  firmly  committed  to  a  position  of 
nTutrality"  this  section  precludes  the 
^urt  or  "any  other  organ  of  govem- 
^^t  from  being  neutral  to  the  extreme 
at  denying  man  his  right  to  honor  his 
Creator  In  public  places  which  is  what 
the  Court  has  done  in  its  prayer  deci- 

Elghteenth.  It  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  Court  to  be  neutral  on  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  without 
in  any  way  imposing  any  burden  on  the 
doubter  or  unbeliever  or  causing  them  to 
be  treated  differently  than  the  believer. 

Nineteenth.  It  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  Court  to  favor  either  the  beliefs 
of  atheism  or  the  beliefs  of  agnosticism 
as  opposed  to  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
Creator,  but  it  in  no  way  precludes  the 
Court  from  ruling  in  favor  of  an  atheist 
or  an  agnostic  or  any  group  of  such  citi- 
zens whose  case  presents  clear  evidence 
of  any  compulsion  without  due  process  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  a  State. 

Twentieth.  It  establishes  as  constitu- 
tional the  equality  of  all  men,  fixing  in 
our  organic  law  the  fact  of  that  equality 
being  an  endowment  of  a  Creator  com- 
mon to  all. 

Twenty-first.  It  encourages  a  higher 
appreciation  for  all  citizens,  no  matter 
what  their  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  pro- 
vides a  great  asset  in  law  for  upholding 
basic  moral  and  civil  rights. 

Twenty-second.  This  section  estab- 
lishes that  no  government  or  branch  of 
government  has  legitimate  powers  be- 
yond those  consented  to  by  the  citizens 
governed,  thus  further  reinforcing  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  a  wall  of  separation  or 
division  of  powers  between  those  of  the 
States  and  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Section  5:  The  right  of  the  people, 
through  their  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials, publicly  to  offer  prayer  and  mani- 
fest in  other  ways  their  dependence 
upon  the  Creator,  or  to  extend  equal 
privileges  to  rehgious  institutions,  shall 
not  be  abridged  by  an  organ  of  govern- 
ment. 

Section  5  of  my  amendment  sets  forth 
a  long-honored,  basic  right  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  is  now  in  temporary 
eclipse  because  of  the  Court's  prayer  de- 
cisions. While  section  I  of  my  amend- 
ment will  nullify  those  decisions,  never- 
theless the  fact  that  once  this  right  was 
lost  by  the  people  seems  to  require  that 
It  be  especially  defined  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  might  seek  to  abolish  it  again. 
Until  the  prayer  decisions,  such  a  pro- 
vision would  never  have  been  thought 
necessary  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

First.  It  affirms  that  public  prayer  or 
other  public  manifestations  of  depend- 
ence upon  or  homage  to  the  Creator  is  a 
right  of  the  people. 


Second.  It  affirms  that  pubUc  officials, 
elected  or  appointed,  may  lead  such  man- 
ifestations, or  give  aid  in  order  that  they 
might  be  made,  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Third.  It  affirms  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  set  aside  sE>ecial  days  sE>eciflcally 
for  the  purpose  of  acts  of  rehgious  con- 
viction, such  as  Thanksgiving  E>ay, 
Christmas,  et  cetera,  which  are  marked 
as  religious  holidays. 

Fourth.  It  affirms  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  paid  officials  whose  specific 
purpose  is  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Nation,  such  as  chaplains  in 
our  armed  services,  prisons.  Federal  and 
State  legislatures,  et  cetera. 

Fifth.  It  affirms  the  right  of  the  people 
to  emblazon  their  national  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust"  on  currency,  on  public 
buildings,  on  emblems  of  any  kind,  et 
cetera. 

Sixth.  It  affirms  the  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  new  customs  as  well  as  to 
continue  all  of  the  traditional  ones, 
which  demonstrate  in  a  public  maimer 
to  themselves  and  to  all  the  world  the 
devotion  of  America  to  the  Creator  of 
her  people. 

Seventh.  It  affirms  the  fact  that  the 
extension  of  privileges  equally  to  reli- 
gious institutions,  such  as  tax  exemption, 
is  constitutional,  as  long  as  no  preferred 
status  is  estabUshed  for  any  one  sect  or 
group  of  sects. 

Eighth.  It  affirms  that  the  people  shall 
never  have  this  right  infringed  upon  in 
any  way  by  any  branch  of  government  at 
any  level. 

Section  6:  The  expression  of  such 
manifestations  toward  the  Creator  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  shall 
in  no  way  be  construed  to  violate  the 
liberties  of  any  citizens  or  group  of  cit- 
izens. 

Section  6  of  my  amendment  affirms 
the  priority  that  is  established  by  the 
truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence incorporated  ixv  section  4.  The  fact 
that  man  is  created  imposes  upon  him 
some  obligation  to  his  Creator,  which 
obligation  has  since  the  beginning  of 
time  been  fulfilled  through  prayer  and 
other  religious  devotions.  Some  men,  of 
course,  do  not  accept  the  idea  of  any 
such  obUgation.  We  must  accept  their 
decision  as  their  personal  choice,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  disagree  with  them. 
However,  the  self-determined  choice  of 
the  few  can  in  no  way  force  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  obligation  on  man,  nor  the 
fulfillment  of  that  obligation  by  the  many 
who  choose  to  do  so. 

First.  This  section  provides  that  judi- 
cial deference  toward  the  self -proclaimed 
rights  of  any  citizen  or  group  of  cit- 
izens shall  never  again  be  the  basis  for 
striking  down  the  God-given  right  of  all 
the  people  to  publicly  manifest  their  de- 
pendence upon  their  Creator. 

Second.  It  allows  the  many  to  ac- 
knowledge their  Creator  in  a  public  man- 
ner without  in  any  way  compelling  the 
doubter  and  the  unbeliever  to  partici- 
pate, and  it  provides  that  they  cannot 
compel  the  participants  to  desist  because 
of  their  own  self-imposed  nonconform- 
ity. 

Third.  It  negates  the  concept  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  "odd  ball"  feel- 


ing of  the  nonparticlpant  is  a  form  of 
compulsion  by  the  participants. 

Fotu-th.  It  rather  upholds  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  situation,  that  the  non- 
participant  in  public  homage  to  the 
Creator  has  made  his  own  choice  to  re- 
main aloof,  and  that  personal  choice 
gives  him  no  constitutional  basis  for 
abridging  the  right  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  others. 

WHAT  MT  AMENDMENT  DOES  NOT  DO 

Perhaps  criticism  will  be  leveled  at  this 
measure  after  a  hasty  reading  of  its  pro- 
visions. However,  a  great  cunount  of 
thought  has  gone  into  my  amendment, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  any  possible  critics 
of  the  things  it  will  not  do. 

First.  It  will  not  invaUdate  the  14th 
amendment,  as  many  have  lirged  should 
be  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  upholds  that 
amendment.  In  the  speech  with  which  I 
introduced  the  resolution  proposing  this 
amendment  I  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  the  provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  complete  conviction  the 
Supreme  Court  has  perverted  the  mean- 
ing of  that  article. 

Second.  It  will  not  tamper  with  or 
change  in  any  way  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
the  Court  has  done.  It  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, restore  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  full  scope  of  their  original  purpose 
and  meaning.  It  restores  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  its  fundamental  purpose— to 
serve  as  a  wall  of  division  between  the 
powers  of  the  States  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  people  from  any  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  It  does  not  set  up  any  require- 
ment for  a  religious  test  for  any  citizen 
to  hold  any  office. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  preclude  the 
changing  of  any  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, although  it  certainly  does  not  ad- 
vocate this. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  automatically  throw 
out  every  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  over  the  last  25  years  or  so  and 
every  ruling  made  by  lower  courts  in 
Ught  of  those  decisions.  Individual  at- 
tention will  be  required  to  determine 
which  decisions  may  be  nullified,  and 
new  suits  will  probably  need  to  be  in- 
stituted. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  change  or  weaken 
the  basic  principle  that  all  rights  are 
inextricably  bovmd  up  with  correspond- 
ing responsibilities  and  that  one  man's 
rights  cannot  be  separated  from  his  duty 
to  respect  the  rights  of  every  other  hu- 
man being. 

Seventh.  It  does  not  unite  church  and 
state  or  merge  them  in  any  way.  Rather, 
it  reaffirms  the  traditional  parallel  serv- 
ice they  offer  to  the  Creator,  one  pro- 
viding a  means  of  communication  with 
the  Creator,  the  other  maintaining  the 
liberty  within  which  man  is  enabled  to 
exercise  that  and  every  other  right  given 
him  by  that  Creator. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  on  the  state- 
ment he  is  making.  It  is  but  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  many  examples  of  fine  pub- 
lic service  that  he  is  rendering. 
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The  Senate  In  conference  aoeMi  ♦ 
40-year  limitation  propoeed  by  U^HiSJ'* 
a  compromise.  "wnwm,, 

W.  B.  Do»N, 
James  A.  Haltt 
W.  H.  Athss.     ' 
E.  Ross  AoAa 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the'Boute 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speakw 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  theto' 
mediate  consideration  of  the  confereSl 
report  on  the  biU  (HJl.  2434)  to  ai^ 

^  ^^^  _^  ^__     section   560  of  Utle  38,  United  sSS 

agreeing  votes   of   the   two  Houses  "on   the      Code,  to  permit  the  payment  of  8peci»l 


It  ^lu  my  pleasure  to  come  to  the 
.  Cong]  ess  with  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 
an^  8  B  a  freshman  in  1961  smd  to  work 
closelr.with  him  on  a  good  many  proj- 
ectA.  Now  that  the  88th  Congress  is 
zieart  ig  Its  close  it  is  saddening  to  me  to 
reaUz  i  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
will  c  ot  be  with  us  next  year  due  to  the 
circiu  istances  of  political  fortune.  But 
otir  1g  ss  will  be  someone  else's  gain.  I  am 
certa  a  that  many  colleagues  join  me  in 
best  1  rlshes  to  this  fine  servant  of  free- 
d<xn. 

Mr    BRUCE.    I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  g(  tntleman  from  Illinois.  _      _  _ 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak-    amendment  of  the  Hous^'to  the^amendment     Pension  to  holders  of  the  CongresSS 
er,  wfl  the  gentleman  yield?  of  the  senate  to  the  bin  (h.r.  2434)  entitled     Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such  medal  to 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  560  OF  TITLE 
38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  2434)  to  amend 
section  560  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  payment  of  special  pension 
to  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  such  medal  for  actions 
not  involving  conflict  with  an  enemy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1929) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls 


Mr,  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ¥ant  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remaiks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
regar<Ung  the  service  of  Don  Brxtce,  of 
India  la.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
Halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  wi  s  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prom  sdng  young  statesmen  I  know  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  I  am  satis- 
fled  hat  the  political  world  has  not 
beard  the  last  of  my  friend,  Don  Britce. 
It  is  E  ly  hope  and  n:iy  prayer  and  I  know 
I  am  Joined  in  this  by  Members  of  the 
Hous«  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
great  ability  that  he  has  will  again  be 
brougit  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  some  capacity. 

As  Don  Brttck  leaves  the  House  we 
wish  lim  the  very  best  of  good  fortune 
in  eve  rythlng  he  does  in  the  future 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  g<  ntleman  from  Arizona.  It  has  in 
deed  teen  a  real  privilege  to  serve  here 
In  thj  House  of  Representatives  with 
men  c  n  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  coiild  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  this  body  and  not  have 
that  s  ervlce  remain  with  him  always  as 
an  ins  piratlon,  I  think  you  go  out  a  bit 
better  than  when  you  came  in  because  of 
the  ti  aditions  of  this  great  body  and 
becau  «  of  the  caliber  of  the  men  who 
serve  lere 

I  re  nember  the  first  time  I  spoke  here 
In  th<  well  of  the  House.  I  did  so  with 
a  feel  ng  of  awe.  I  still  do.  when  I  think 
of  the  great  men  who  have  stood  here 

I  hi  d  no  personal  ambitions  at  all,  yet 
I  foui  d  myself  in  this  position.  This  is 
somet  ling  I  shall  always  cherish. 

It  ^ras  a  difScult  decision  for  me  to 
make  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Rei  resentatives  again.  I  do  not  know 
what  Jie  future  holds,  but  I  know  what 
the  I  resent  has  held.  It  has  held 
warm  h.  It  has  held  inspiration.  To 
those  on  both  the  minority  and  the  ma 
Jorlty  sides  of  the  aisle,  may  I  express 
my  sii  icere  thanks  for  your  kindness  and 
for  tqe  privilege  of  having  served  with 
you. 

Whkt  the  future  holds  we  do  not  know 


8UPP  jEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
B  LL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
12633:  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions or  the  fiscal  year  ehding  June  30, 
1965, 1  md  for  other  purposes. 


'An  act  to  amend  section  560  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  payment 
of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes",  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hoxise  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Olin  E.  Teagtje. 

W.  B.  DORN, 

James  A.  Halet, 
W.  H.  Atres, 
E.  Ross  Adadi, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Russell  B.  Long, 
George  Smathers, 
John  Wu-liams, 
Frank  Carlson, 
I  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  2434)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  560  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  payment  of  special  pen- 
sion to  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  such  medal  for  actions  not 
involving  conflict  with  an  enemy,  and  for 
other  purposes",  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
onunended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87- 
138  there  had  been  a  65-year  age  limitation 
on  the  payment  of  a  $10-a-month  pension  to 
holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-138 
the  pension  was  increased  to  $100  and  the 
age  limitation  was  reduced  to  50.  The  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  87-138;  namely, 
HJl.  845,  of  the  87th  Congress,  had  no  age 
requirement  in  the  form  which  It  passed  the 
House.  The  Senate  inserted  the  50-year 
requirement  and  this  requirement  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  in  order  to  get  the 
legislation  providing  for  a  pension  increase 
on  the  statute  books. 

In  the  88th  Congress  when  H.R.  2434  was 
passed  by  the  House,  there  was  no  age  limi- 
tation and  in  addition  to  making  17  peace- 
time holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  eligible  for  the  pension,  It  would  have 
removed  the  50-year  age  requirement.  The 
Senate  accepted  the  17  peacetime  holders  but 
rejected  the  change  in  the  50-year  limitation 
and  returned  the  measure  to  the  House.  The 
House  accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  setting  the  age  limitation  at 
40  years.  The  Senate  rejected  this  proposed 
compromise  and  asked  for  a  conference. 


actions  not  involving  conflict  with  an 
enemy,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj'ecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con-' 
ference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  ta 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MAKING  IT  IN  ORDER  TO  CONSID- 
ER CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl 
1927  UPON  ITS  FILING 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  1927  immediately  after  It 
is  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  was  this  the  Un 
which  was  in  conference  this  afternoon, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  the  WD 
that  was  in  conference  this  afternooa 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  the  gentlenaan 
have  any  reason  for  optimism  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ferees might  reach  an  agreement  on  thii 
legislation? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  knows, 
and  he  participated,  the  conferees  met 
this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion,  and  I  believe  all  the 
conferees  will  agree,  that  we  were  two- 
thirds  or  four-flf ths  of  the  way  as  far  m 
the  conference  was  concerned.  We  dis- 
agreed on  one  item.  I  would  have  to  say 
I  do  not  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
we  will  agree.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  would  be  the  gentle- 
man's disposition  to  stand  firm  on  the 
present  position  of  the  House  confeiees 
on  this  matter  and  not  to  give  in? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  vote  of 
the  conferees  would  b^ unanimous  as  far 
as  the  House  conferees  are  concerned, 
and  it  would  be  a  firm  position. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
that  if  a  conference  agreement  can  be 
reached  tomorrow,  if  a  report  may  be 
filed  and  the  bill  presented  on  tomor- 
row? 
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«nr  AOTTE  of  Texas     Without  this  make  it  imperative  that  all  conscientious  To  do  less  than  this  would  betray  the 

Mr-  ^^^.pntTSSest  11  the  House  Democrats  close  ranks  behind  President  principles  of  our  party  and  repudiate  the 

«n»^°"f.mSrow  toe  WU  wS  no?^  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  vice-presl-  voice  of  the  American  e^torate 

bourns  tomorrow  tne  um  wiii  i*v.«  t«i  ,•'.,., , ^_  ^ ^i.^^  TXTT=r.DT.  w  -wa  wpimmR  the  suooort  of  other  Mem- 

*£^SECREST.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


gentieman  yield? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of 
-entieman  from  Ohio 
^   SECREST.    It    Is 


Texas.    I  yield  to  the 


^^^^ _.         my    personal 

^Jf,' n^tTa  mernber  of  the  committee. 
Jttot  one  of  the  conferees,  that  this 
House  should  not  go  home  without  pass- 
S  that  pension  bill,  especially  if  we 
SLe  social  security  and  then  do  not  pass 
Sfpension  bill.    In  any  event,  it  should 

'^-SeSPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1927— 
REPORT  NO.  1930 
li^  TEAGUE  of  Texas  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H  R.  1927)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
ctfttes  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
their  widows  and  children,  and  for  other 
purposes.         


ON      DEMO- 
UNITY— 1964 


JOINT      STATEMENT 

CRATIC        PARTY 

ELECTION 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  group  of  Democratic 
colleagues  listed  below,  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  present  to  the  House  a  joint  state- 
ment on  Democratic  Party  unity  in  the 
1964  election.  The  statement  speaks  for 
itself: 

JOWT  STATEMENT  ON  DEMOCRATIC  XTNTrT — 1964 
ELECTION 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, believe  that  the  crucial  is- 
sues of  the   1964  presidential  election 


dential  runningm^te.  Senator  Hubert  H 
Humphrey,  in  a  unified  effort  to  achieve 
overwhelming  victory  over  the  forces  of 
extremism  and  reaction  which  threaten 
our  Nation. 

We  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Mem- 
bers and  candidates  seeking  election  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  to  give  full  support 
to  President  Johnson,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, and  the  principles  of  our  party  as 
set  forth  in  the  platform  adopted  at  our 
national  convention. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that,  in  past  cam- 
paigns, some  Members  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  have  openly  supported  presiden- 
tial candidates  of  other  political  parties, 
or  have  worked  for  slates  of  unpledged 
or  independent  electors  in  their  States. 
This  they  have  every  right  to  do.  We  do 
not  feel,  however,  that  such  Members 
should  be  welcomed  back  into  the  Demo- 
cratic fold  and  be  entitled  to  committee 
assigiunents  and  other  privileges  on  an 
equal  basis  with  those  members  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  who  supported  our 
national  candidates  and  platform. 

With  a  maximimi,  unified  campaign 
effort,  we  are  confident  that  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  Humphrey  and  the 
forward-looking  Democratic  platform 
which  we  all  advocate  will  be  given  an 
unprecedented  mandate  by  the  American 
voters  in  November.  We  feel  that  the 
new  administration  and  the  American 
public  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
progressive  Democratic  programs  will  be 
implemented  by  Congress.  They  must 
not  be  thwarted  by  a  repudiated  minor- 
ity holding  legislative  positions  of  power 
which  permit  them  to  frustrate  the  man- 
date for  progress. 

We  are,  therefore,  taking  this  means 
to  serve  notice  of  our  firm  intention  to 
oppose  the  seating,  in  the  January  1965 
Democratic  caucus,  of  any  present  Mem- 
ber or  candidate  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
who  supported,  campaigned  for,  or  other- 
wise advocated  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  other  than  the 
candidates  duly  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  our  convention.  Similar 
action  will  be  directed  toward  any  Mem- 
ber or  candidate  who  supported  so-called 
unpledged  or  independent  slates  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President. 


We  welcome  the  support  of  other  Mem- 
bers who  share  our  views  and  who  like- 
wise believe  in  the  vital  necessity  for 
strong  Democratic  Party  imity  In  the 
1964  presidential  election  and  a  return  to 
full  party  responsibility  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  89th  Congress. 

John  A.  Blatnik,  of  Mirmesota;  Rich- 
ARn  Rolling,  of  Missouri;  John  Bradk- 
MAS,  of  Indiana;  Julia  Butler  Hanskn. 
of  Washington;  Chet  Holifield.  of  Cali- 
fornia; James  G.  O'Hara,  of  Michigan; 
Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois;  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  Morris  K.  Udall,  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Speskker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
16TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
want  to  report  to  the  people  of  the  16th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
whom  I  represent.  I  wish  to  include 
my  voting  record  for  this  year  on  all  of 
the  issues  that  confronted  this  session 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

Today  is  the  2d  of  October  and  I  will 
not  be  able  to  include  the  last  votes  of 
the  session.  However,  112  rollcall  votes 
are  listed.  I  was  present  and  voted  on 
106  of  these  votes.  I  missed  no  key  or 
controversial  vote.  I  realize  that  the 
titles  of  the  bills  do  not  include  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  issues  involved. 
However,  I  deem  it  important  that  the 
people  of  my  district  know  of  my  ac- 
tivities here  in  the  House.  Of  the  157 
quorxim  calls  for  attendance  in  the 
House,  I  was  present  for  146.  On  most 
of  these  quorums  for  which  I  was  not 
present,  I  was  on  official  business  for 
members  of  my  constituency — in  four 
instances  I  was  with  President  Johnson. 


Date 


Jsn.  14 

Jan.  14 
Jan.  21 


No. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


6 
11 


Jan.  21 

1 
12 

Jan.  21 

13 

Jan.  28 

17 

Jan.  28 

19 

Feb.    8 
Feb.  10 

30 
32 

Feb.  18 

35 

Feb.  20 

39 

cx- 


S.  1153.  an  act  to  amend  ti,e  Federal  Airport  Act  to  ertend  the  time  for  making  gran^  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions.    (Reduce  amount  money  involved.)    ^^^'^^'^^^Xll^/p^nder  and  for  other  purposes.    (Passed  298  to  U.). 

TI^R^Is^gTbau'S  amen^^he  Lib?L^°^Tv\ces  Act  to  increase  the  Federal  assistant  for  the  improvement  of  public  libraries.    On  motion  to 
IlT4r9'7baUoamend°?he  lS?  Se'fv^S'ct  to  increase  the  Federal  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  public  libraries.    (Passed  254 

Adjourn,  on  motion  to.    (Paaed  220  to  175)  -  -  -.--r;-"-"  v"  v--"-;;-!;-];,;;^^^^^^  courts  of  the  United  States  to  provide 

H.R.  7152,  a  blU  to  enforce  the  <»nst Itut ional  r^Rht  to  vote  to  ronfer 

nTmi^  biU  to  authorl«  appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  atcrtft   ntolles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
devetopmint,  test,  and  evaluation" for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.    (Passed  336  to  0.) 
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October 


No. 


43 
48 
SI 
M 

sg 

63 
65 

67 
76 

80 

81 

85 

86 

88 

89 

91 

97 
98 

90 

100 

102 
104 
109 

111 

114 

118 
121 

123 

126 

127 
130 
131 

132 

136 


138 
139 


141 

143 

146 
152 

153 

155 

157 


160 

162 

168 
169 

170 
173 
176 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.R.  8363,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  rtiliue  individual  and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  make  certain  structural 

changes  with  respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other  purp<iS«'S.     ConferiTic-e  rejnirt  on  adoptions.     (Yeas  326,  nays  83.) 
H.R.  9022,  a  bill  to  amend  the  International  Development  Association  .\ct  to  antliorizi-  the  Inited  States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in  the 

reaourcesof  the  International  Development  Association.    On  motion  to  renonimit.     (Yeas  20S.  nays  188.) 
H.R.  8316,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  .\ct  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Fedenil  Communications  Commission  from  making  certain  rules 

relating  to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  ad veriist^mfuts.    ( Piis-sfd  317  to  43.* 
H.R.  9666,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Reduce  amount  from  till 

000.000  to  $95,963,971.)     (Failed  309  to  90.)  •" 

H.R.  8000,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities  in  order  to  equalize 

costs  of  longer  term  financing  in  the  United  States  and  in  niiirkets  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes.    (Passed  238  to  142.) 
H.R  8070,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Conimis.<ion  to  study  existing  laws  and  procedures  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,     i F'vs.soii  XVi  to  2^  ) 
H.  Res.  650,  a  resolution  providine  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8986,  a  bill  to  ailjust  the  rates  of  haslc  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  ajreeine  to  resolution.    (Yeas  251,  nays  147.) 
H.R.  8986.  a  hill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  DurDo.se<i 

(Failed  222  to  184.)  ^    ^^ 

H.  Res.  556,  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.K.  ."83S.  a  Mil  to  air.end  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stftinlards  tiie  iiuthurity  to  n;ake  certain  improvements  of  fiscal  and  administrative 

practices  for  more  etTective  conduct  of  the  research  and  (ievilo[inirnt  activiiits!    On  atrrecing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  264,  nays  99.) 
H.R.  5338,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1901  (31  Ptat.  1449  .  as  amended,  to  inriiri>orate  in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

Standards  the  authority  to  make  certain  improvements  of  fisnal  and  iulniinlstrati\  e  [)ractice8  for  more  ellective  conduct  of  its  research  and 

development  activities.    On  motion  to  recommit.     (Failed  172tol.il.) 
H.R.  5838,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Mar.  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  incorporate  in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

Standards  the  authority  to  make  WTtain  improvements  of  fis<'al  and  administrative  practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  it?  research  and 

development  activities.    (On  passage  164  to  162.) 
H.R.  10632,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Dip:\rtments.  the  Excctitive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 

Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(i,  l<.<t'.'i,  and  for  other  purp<'Sis.     On  Olstn  of  \Iontana  amendment      (Strike  out 

$9,380,000  and  insert  in  lien  $10,630,000,  of  which  $l,25(i.()fKish:ill  t.r  avitil.l.:,.  for  the  minting  of  100.fXX),(X)0  silver  dollars.)     (Failed  193  to  I6n  ) 
H.R.  10532,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  «nii  IV  st  oflci'  I  u  partncnts.  the  Kxrcutive  Ofliceofthe  President,  and  certain 

Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  196.1.  and  for  other  purpo.ss.     i  I':issed  3M  to  20.) 
H.  Res.  660,  aresolution  providing  for  consiileration  of  H.R.  U^.V,.  a  hill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  for  research  and  development,  construction  of  f;i(ilitics,  and  administrative  operations,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  agree- 
ing to  resolution.    (Yeas  357  to  0.) 
H.R.  10456,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  .\eronautics  and  Spac*  Admiinstration  for  research  and  development,  con 

struction  of  facilities,  and  administrative  of)erations.  and  for  other  puri'oses,     (Passed  2N3  to  73. i 
S.  1828.  an  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  estaMishina  the  H  ittU-  of  Lake  F.rie  <.'Sfjui,>.tueiinial  Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  authorize 

an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  thereof.    On  stispetidiug  rules  v.ni  pa.-^sate.    (Yeas  233.  nays  39.) 

.\djoum.  motion  to.     (Failed  239  to  17'i.)  . ' .  ...       

H.R.  10222,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  economy,  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  efTective  use  of  food  abundances:  to  provide 

for  improved  levels  of  nutrition  among  economically  needy  households  through  a  cooperative  Federal-.'^tate  proeram  of  food  a.ssistance 

to  be  operated  through  normal  channel.s  of  trade;  ,ind  for  other  purposes.     (Jn  motion  to  recon'.niit.     (Faileil  223  to  19.i.i 
H.R.  10222,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  econoiiiy;  to  help  to  nchicvf  n  fuller  ;ind  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances:  to  proviiie  for 

improved  levels  of  nutrition  among  economically  needy  h>iu<,  Imlds  throueh  a  coojMTitive  Fedi  ral-State  program  of  food  assistance  to  be 

operated  through  normal  channels  of  trade:  and  for  oth.T  purpi'scs.     ,  ras--(.,i  j^'ij  to  i>y.i 
H.  Res.  665,  a  resolution  taking  U.K.  6196  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agreeing  to  Senate  amendments.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas 

211.  nays  203.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  101.    (Yeas  223,  nays  132.) 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedlngj  under  the  call  on  roll  No.  103.    (Yeas  234,  nays  122.) '_'_['_ 

Recommittal  motion  designed  to  limit  expenditures  of  appropri;itions  to  committees  and  the  Architect  of  the  (i;apitoi,  whose  expenditures  and" 

contracts  are  matters  of  public  record  and  are  available  to  public  inspection.    (188  yeas  to  131  nays.) 
H.R.  10809,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  liealth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department  of  Labor,  and  related  agencies  for 

fiscal  year  1965.    (Passed,  344  yeas  to  21  nays.) 
8.  2394,  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  signed  Aug.  29, 

1963.    This  action  cleared  the  legislation  for  Presidential  consideration.    (Passed,  347  yeas  to  5  nays.) 

H.R.  10939,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  196.^.    (Passed.  365  yeas  to  no  nays.) 

H.R.  11134.  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  "Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  flscJd  year  1965" 

(Passed,  340  yeas  to  12  nays.) 
H.R.  1045,  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec.  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  totaling  $2.*i3ti..577.000  for  the  AEC  for  fiscal  year  19<".5. 
8.  2214.  to  amend  the  International  development  Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an  Increase  In  the  resources 

of  the  International  Development  Association.    Vote  on  motion  to  recommit  bill.    (Failed,  247  nays  to  132  yeas.)    Action  cleared  the 

legislation  for  President.    (Passed  S.  2214  by  voice  vote.) 
H.J.  Res.  1020,  authorizing  the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser  (a  H  majority  Is  required  for  a 

suspension  passage).     (By  a  record  vote  150  nays  to  143  yeas  the  House  refused  to  susnenfi  the  ruleo  and  pass  H.J.  Res.  1020.) 
Amendment  to  H.R.  11202,  making  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  related  agencies.   Amendment  would  provide 

$1,600,000  for  construction  of  a  National  Peanut  Research  (Tenter  at  Dawson,  Ga.    (  Rejected,  198  nays  to  181  yeas.) 
Motion  to  recommit  H.R.  11202,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  appropriations.    Motion  with  Instructions  to  insert  language 

to  prevent  use  of  any  funds  for  payment  of  export  subsidies  on  any  surplus  aericulfure  commodities  sold  to  Communist  countries  unless 

approved  by  the  President  and  reported  to  Congress.     '  .Motion  failefl,  1><7  nays  to  18*')  yeas.) 
H.R.  11202,  making  appropriations  for  the  Depsirtnient  of  Agriculture  and  related  apcnc  iis  for  fiscal  vear  1965.    Bill  provides  appropriations 

totahng  $5,182,665,000,  which  amount  is  $4ot3,257,O.»0  below  the  budget  rcjuests,  and  .$1,039,632,215  less  than  the  1964  appropriation.    (Bill 

passed.  311  yeas  to  64  nays.) 
H.R.  11369,  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1965.    The  bill  provides  appropria- 
tions totalhig  $1,599,014,500,  which  amount  Ls  $279,9S5,5Co  below  the  budget  e-stimatei;,  and  $13,134,500  above  the  1964  appropriation.   (Passed. 

340  yeas  to  5  nays.) 

H.  Re"s.  724,  rule  under  which  H.R.  5130  was  considered.    (Pa.ssed.  218  yeas  to  115  nays.) 

Motion  to  recommit  H.R.  5130.  to  im-^n  1  tise  Federal  Desposit  In^urmce  .\ct  and  title  IV'  of  the  National  Housing  .Act  (relating  t<)  the  in-" 

surance  of  savings  and  loan  accoimts,  with  respect  to  t!ie  maximum  amount  of  insurance  which  may  be  provided  thereuncler.    (Passed, 

197  yeas  to  142  nays.i 
H.R.  10503,  to  authorire  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  United 

States  Code,  after  adoptins  3  c  'm:nitt"e  amen  Imeats.    (Unanimous  record  vote  of  294  yeas.) 

Motion  to  adjourn,     f  Reiected,  zsg  n  lys  to  ll>  ye.is.), 

Motion  to  adjourn.     (Reiected.  271  n  tys  to  10  yeas.) ""'.'.'.'.'. 

Recommit  with  amendments  to  II.K."ll3»0,  to  amend  farther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.    {.\.mendments"faircd,'2"ri' 

nays  to  193  yeas.) 

Foreign  aid  authori'ation,  H.R.  113'^o,  to  amend  further  the  Foreizn  .Assistance  \ct  of  19*)1.  vs  a'nen  l>d.     ( Passed,  230  yeas  to  175  nays.)  

H.R.  11(149.  to  adjust  the  rates  of  hi^sic  corn pens.;t ion  of  wrtain  oilloers  and  employees  in  tne  Federal  Government.     Federal  employees'  pay 

bill.    (  Pa.«sed.  243  yeas  to  157  nays.  • 
H.R.  11579,  public  works  appropriations,  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  functions  adininistered  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 

PanaiTia  Canal,  certain  igenciesof  the  Department  of  th^  liitr-rior,  the  .Atomic  Fnergy  Co'irni.ssion.  the  St.  I.,auTence  Seaway  Development 

Corpforation.  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Delaware  Fiiver  H;isin  Coiiimission  for  fiscal  year  1965.    The  billprovides  funds 

totaling  $4,325, 9t59.?on.  w  iiich  amount  is  .>4t'i,479.S(X)  below  the  budget  estimates  and  *79,5;h,5()i)  under  the  1964  figure.    (Passed.  360  yeas  to  U 

nays.i 
Motion  to  recommit  H.R.  ll.Tfl.  to  provide  a  l-year  extension  of  certain  excise-tax  rates.    Motion  designed  to  reduce  the  retailer's  excise  tax  on 

jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  and  luggage  and  handbags  from  10  to  5  percent  on  July  1,  19t'i4,  and  to  repeal  such  taxes  on  July  1,  1965. 

(Motion  rejected  by  Iv  yeas  to  207  nays.- 
H.R.  Ii:j7.5,  to  pro\  i  le  for  the  period  ending  June  .30,  iiA",  a  temfiorary  increjjse  in  the  public  'lebt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  1  of  the  2d  Liberty 

Bond  .Act.     Bill  provides  for  i  debt  limit  of  ■5324,t>iM;,oiio.(K»'  uiitil  Jurn'  :H).  I'JO.'i.     ;  Passed,  20:!  yeas  to  182  nays.) 

.Amendment  to  the  mass  tran.df  bill.  H  R,  .issi,  to  in.sure  equal  treatment  for  all  trans[)ort  workers.    (Passed,  233  years  to  171  nays  )..- 

Recommittal  motion  for  HP..  :<s.hi,  desicned  to  defer  action  on  the  legislation  pending  conclusion  and  evaluation  of  certain  engineering  studies 

and  plans.    (Rejected  by  215  nays  to  V*\  yeas  ) 
H.R.  3S81,  to  authorize  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  .Adtiiiiiistrator  to  provide  additional  .assistance  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 

and  coordinated  mass  transiKirtatioti  systems  in  metropolit m  and  other  urLi.in  ;ireas,  after  adopting  a  committee  substitute  amendment 

that  provided  a  new  te\t  for  the  bill,    i  Pa.ssed,  212  yeas  to  ls:<  n  lys.i 
H.J.  Res.  793.  the  foreign  aid  bill,  providing  for  waiving  of  all  p'uritsof  or  ler  against  H.R.  11S12,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 

and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1965.    .Agreed  on  6  hours  of  iei)ate  on  the  legislation  and  after  concluding  all  general  debate  and  reading 

the  1st  paragraph  for  amendment.  House  deferrcl  further  action.     (.Adopted.  222  yc.is  to  162  nays.) 
Motion  to  recommit  H.R.  11812,  making  appropriations  for  foreign   Lssistmce  and  related  agencies.    Motion  designed  to  eSect  a  cut  of 

$247,800,000  through  reductions  in  6  categories  of  economic  assistance  funds.    (Failed.  208  nays  to  198  yeas.) 
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Sept.  23 

Oct.     1 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Oct. 
Oct. 


177 
179 
181 
182 
184 
185 
187 


190 

192 
193 


195 
197 
198 


199 


200 

201 

210 
212 
213 


218 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
222 


224 

225 

228 

229 
231 

232 

233 

236 

237 


238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

245 

247 

248 

252 

253 

256 

260 
262 

265 


(Passed,  231 


Vote 


H  R.  11812.  foreign  aid  appropriations,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1965, 

H^rIs^  re9*roTrovide  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  7152.  the  civU  rights  bill. 

J't'lT^oZ^l^ri^e^^^^^  o^fThe^^H^o^s^Ti^epresentatlves  to  Investigate  the  campaign  expenditures 

SSn'^^n^st^^^^^^ 

H^R^sIainsr/'n^ffiti^r^  ^"pro^t^ffl  pat?oSfrom  morally  offensive  mall  matter,  amended.  (Passed  and  sent  to  Senate,  325 
H^R^  ml^Kablish  a  National  Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  amended.  (Passed  and  sent  to  Senate 
H^^Ref  "siThl^ul^prStag'WVconslderatlo^  debate  on  H  R.  3846.  U>  establish  a  land  ^"^  water  conse^at^on 

fund  to  ^Lt  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  ne«ds  of  the  American 
hT'3873  'fisher's  mffiS  fo  pe^U^Sln  owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and  hospltall«tlon  without  charge  at 
H  ^e1«rhl'cVosTrK?{J  5  E"of  6%T^n  f  rtfs'^.^Sr.Lity  amendments     (Adopted  ^^ -t-^^^/^  ^aXln-- 

Klduato  not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72.  to  Improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust  funds,  and  to  extend  coverage.  (Passed  388  yeas  to 
H*  RefsM  providing  for  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  11049.  to  adjust  the  rates  of  bwlc  compensation  of  certain  oflacers  and 

Park  and  Frultland  Mesa  participating  reclamation  projecU  under  the  Colorado  Klver  biorage  rrojeci  all    (.jvmcuiicvi         f 
D^T^HpproprTa^ToL  conference  report  on  H.R.  1039,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1965.    Sent  to 
Motfon'to  r^^r  and  Z&VnatSendment  No.  14.  made  35  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  alteratlo^  ^f  ^-r'""^  °'  °^^^'  '^''' 

nfliriKo^^o^mKfL"^^^^^ 

^^tW^'ovl'Slp^S'thf  ^r  Sver  of  SUte^Govro^'^o  puW  -cl  eliminated  the  debt  forgiveness  feature. 

M^o^ion^oSmm?t^H'R'^li;r  ^°t}?°ovX  bUl.    Motion  designed  to  replaj*  thetext  of  H.R.  11377  with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11050.  pro- 
H^"l1^^"TnTlp=y'^U?^;^riTbSL^U'r^^^^^  to  combat  poverty  In  the  United  States.    (Passed 

nlf  \^7  'wUh  Siiments.  to  revise,  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their 
h1^'?^  VoimenX  mSoYcolVmWa°cSr^^^^^^ 
H^Ri^'S'^nhe  ^r^I^^fC'f^e^'nK'ti'o^  f^i^'trl'! !oni&  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  upon  certain  claims 

(Pa^ed  without  amendment  by  268  yeas  to  89  nays  and  t^u^  cleared  for  Presldet^t.^^^^^^^^^  commissions,  corporations, 

^'^X^l^  r  ?^^s?or\s^a?  vea^f^"'  ^Sitt^X^tU^S&'d'LTedrc^  HT^A^l^i  funds  provided  by  amendment  No. 
^^I^l^^^^^t^l^^^^  ZS^^^S'XX^^  renewal,  and  community  facilities.  (Motion  with 
H'R'\2f7f  to  ei?end'k^^amJnd  lal^  ^^g  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  faculties.  (Passed  with  amendments  by  vote 
S  1m  t'o  tacr°eS'thorlzatlons  for  subsidizing  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  with  amendmenU.    Returned  to  Senate.    (Passed  by 

S  ''',^r^^^yJIorkV'V*2T^^^^^^  oi  migrant  agricultural  worker.    (Amended  and  returned  to  the 

H'R"'9L''to\'^'en:Uhe°FedeKoal  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  furthet;  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines.    (Failed  by 

and  meat  products.    (Passed.  232  yeas  to  149  nays.)  ^  r'nited  states  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  ol  1962.    The 

^^^^^^'^Tnl^f^^oZ'JnlrTs^eZ^^^^^^  Senate  and  appointed  conferees.    (Con- 

l/T"s.';^"^rre'ire?uaiiza'?ionrax°toK^  a  tax  on  acaulsitions  of  certain  foreign  securities  in  order  to  equalise  costs  of  longer-term  flnanc- 

imr  m  the  Unlte.l  States  and  in  "i^^^kets  abroad      (Passe-L       ^'^.f '1^^^  '^f^^^.l  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In  that 

H''Re':il5^?hll^Tm"der*S'H'!R'n;26.ruSt  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  reapportionment  cases,  was  considered.    (Passed, 
n'n  \T9l6  "to  ItaiSisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  reapportionrnent  cases.    Adopted  an  amendment  designed  to  stay  enforcement  of  pending 

H^Sl^eilrSert^hVl^^^^^^^^^ 

S  ^riJ^cS^^'o'^^^forT^y  to  determine  a  site  for  cons,  rt,ct  ion  of  a  sea  level  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

'j/^^'^:t^^^^:^^:^n!^^^l^'^^  ^<^  P^^^ddes.    (Amended  and  passed  by  a  record 

ATecon^Ut^Tn.oHoTdSed  to  tighten  the  definition  of  friendly  governments  for  purposes  of  title  1.  Public  Law  480.  (Adopted  by  182 
H-ri-9'Jt'oSnd  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480).  (Passed  by  record  vote  of  349  yeas 
.  '"^"t^'encourage  phvsicians  and  dentists  who  have  received  student  loans  under  certain  Government  programs  to  practice  in  areas  having  a 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  ilSTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  PUB- 
LIC i  JCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Mr. 
HTH>.Ti1rhi 

at  this 

a  stateiaent 

The 
to  the 
South 

Theife 

Mr. 


^cMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
point  in  the  Record  and  include 


SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Carolina? 

was  no  objection. 
McMillan.    Mr.    speaker    and 
of  the  House,  we  all,  in  my 
should  know  the  actual  facts 
to  the  relation  between  the  Dis- 
g^vemment  and  the  Federal  Cov- 
in connection  with  schools  and 
oth^r  matters  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Constitution  places  a  great  deal  of 
res  ;>onslbiIity  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
shoulders  of  the  Congress, 
enclosing  a  statement  I  have  had 
by  the  members  of  my  staff.    I 
(ivery   Member  of   Congress  will 
opportunity  to  read  this  state - 
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CONTSIBUTIOMS     TO     DISTRICT 
or    (tOLTTMBIA    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    STSTEM 

Reck])es8  and  unfoimded  statements  have 

in  the  press  from  time  to   time, 

the  CTongress,  and  the  House  Dls- 

Cejmmlttee  and  the  District  of  Colum- 

ropriations  Subconunittees  in   par- 

with  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  public 

lystem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

accusations     have     utilized,    such 

as  "gross  neglect,"  "callous  l^iffer- 

"shortchanglng,"    "niggardly     attl- 

the  like. 

to  clarify  the  record  and  to  pay 
Tlbute  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
their  constant  and  indefatigable 
U3  keep  the  schools  of  the  Nation's 
at  a  properly  high  level,  I  wish  to 
the  following  facts : 


APPROPRIATIONS     AND     PER     PUPIL 
ZXFKNDITURXS 


the  12-year  period  from  fiscal  year 

tl^ough  fiscal  year  1964,  the  total  ap- 

lons  for  schools,  and  the  resulting 

expenditures  per  pupil,  increased 

as  shoi^n  in  the  following  table : 


Total  school 
appropria- 
tion 


$25, 872. 200 
29.897,900 
35. 001. 570 
35.928,328 
39,093,326 
50.072.772 
52. 963. 968 
54. 095.  500 
58, 674, 700 
63. 092,  no 
67, 197, 750 
79,486,593 


Pnpils  In 
average  daily 
membership 


Operating 
expenses  per 

pupil  In 
average  daily 
membership 


98,357 
102.046 
104.  412 
IW),  796 
106,427 
109. 248 
112, 358 
116,  .V» 
120,917 
126.646 
132,698 
137.858 


$262.87 
276.02 
283.20 
312. 61 
328.16 
3.'51.96 
382.48 
387.68 
413  42 
411.78 
432  36 

1  451. 13 


District  of  Columbia  Budget  Offlcf:  Statis- 
Flnance  Offices  of  District  of  Columbia  Board 


Igxires  listed  above  for  operating  ez- 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  member- 
conslBtently  at  or  near  the  top  for 
e:^penditures  in  all  UJS.  cities  of  corn- 
size.  —■ ~ 


Appropriations  for  capital  outlay.  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools,  from  fiscal  year 
1963  to  fiscal  year  1965 


Total  capital  outlay  appropriations 

Fiscal  year 

Permanont 

Constniction 

Total  capital 

improve- 

projects 

outlay 

ments 

1953 

$400,000 

$1,051,000 

$1,451,000 

1954 

124.  fXX) 

3. 189. 000 

3. 313, 000 

1955 

428,000 

6.947,000 

7. 37,5, 000 

1956 

600.000 

.3. 873. 30i> 

4.473,300 

1967 

400.000 

5. 781, 700 

6, 181. 700 

1958 

5.37,000 

10. 106, 722 

10,642,722 

1959 

750,000 

8. 170, 300 

8, 9'20, 300 

1960 

708.000 

6.  203, 000 

6,911.000 

1961 

750.000 

6, 194. 000 

8,944,000 

1962 

899,000 

7,987,000 

8,886,000 

1963 

900,000 

6, 973,  000 

7,873,000 

1964 

1,087,200 

14.538,800 

15,626.000 

1965 

1.387,500 

13,017.600 

14,405.100 

Total 

8,970,700 

94,031,422 

103.002,122 

Prepared  by  Department  of  Opneral  Research,  Budg- 
et, and  Legislation,  Sept.  2,  1964. 

As  a  part  of  this  capital  outlay  expendi- 
ture, during  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1955 
through  fiscal  year  1963,  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  construction  of  more  than 
900  new  classrooms.  In  addition,  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  103  more  new  elementary 
school  classrooms,  and  new  high  school  class- 
rooms to  accommodate  499  pupils,  will  be 
completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10  million. 

m.    SALARIES 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  salaries  for 
school  personnel  must  be  kept  at  a  level 
which  will  enable  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  school  Juris- 
dictions in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
trained,  competent  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional employees,  as  well  as  to  meet  in- 
creased living  costs,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  following  percentage  Increases  over 
the  past  decade.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son, percentage  salary  Increases  for  other 
District  of  Columbia  government  employees 
are  shown  also. 


pletely  disrupting  the  process  of  educatten  h. 
some  classrooms.  Several  witnesses  InSj* 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia  Superlntl^^I 
of  Schools,  appealed  for  legislation  Wh^v 
would  authorize  the  Judicious  and  neccMj^ 
use  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  bIm^ 
slon  or  expulsion  of  utterly  incorrigible  nurtu 
whose  behavior  is  unfair  to  these  studaS 
who  are  trying  to  absorb  an  education  & 
accordance  with  this  plea,  the  House  DlstrS 
Committee  sponsored  and  the  House  mjim 
legislation  last  year  which  would  aSlei. 
these  purposes.  However,  neither  meaim. 
has  been  acted  upon  in  the  Senate, 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  facts  and  fl«M» 
paint  a  picture  which  utterly  belles  the  auZ 
gations  and  insinuations  of  indifference  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  toward 
the  District  of  Coltmabla  school  system;  ud 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ezprtM 
my  appreciation  for  the  concern  and  the 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Houae 
District  Committee  and  in  the  Congress  In 
their  efforts  to  maintalja  a  sound  system  of 
public  education  for  the  children  in  th« 
Nation's  Capital.  •' 


Type  of 
personnel 

1955 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1964 

Total 

Teachers 

Policemen  and 
firemen 

Classified  em- 
ployees  

14.9 
7.5 
7.5 

14.0 
13.8 
10.0 

7.6 
7.5 
7.5 

10.6 

11.6 

9.6 

7.0 
8.9 
4.2 

54.0 
49.3 
38.8 

n.   CAPITAL    OXTTLAT 

Durliig  this  same  period,  appropriations 
for  ca]  ital  outlay  for  public  schools  have 
been  ai  follows. 


Source:  District  of  rolumbia  Prrsonnel  Office, 

Thus,  over  this  period  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  have  enjoyed  a  substan- 
tially greater  percentage  Increase  In  salary 
than  have  any  other  group  of  District  em- 
ployees. The  minimum  salary  for  District  of 
Columbia  teachers  has  Increased  during  this 
time  from  $3,130  to  $5,350,  and  today  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  salary  sched- 
ule Is  in  general  the  highest  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  and,  In  fact,  the  high- 
est among  all  U.S.  cities  of  less  than  1  million 
population. 

rV.    DISCIPLINE    IN    THE    SCHOOLS 

In  general,  administrative  problems  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system,  as 
in  all  government  agencies,  are  beyond  the 
control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 
However,  we  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  have  received  many  reports  in 
recent  years  that  discipline  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  the  city  has  broken  down  com- 
pletely. We  have  had  complaints  from  teach- 
ers^ and  parents,  telling  of  assaults  by  pupils 
^pon  other  pupils  and  even  upon  teachers, 
in  the  clEissrooms.  At  a  public  hearing  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress 
we  received  testimony  to  the  effect  that  this 
problem  has  reached  a  crucial  stage,  com- 


PACTS  ON  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
SECURITY  FILE  BURNING  ORDER 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarb 
at  this  p>oint  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  September  25,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une carried  a  by-lined  article  by  Wlllard 
Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Wash- 
ington Bureau  disclosing  issuance  of  an 
order  under  date  of  August  28  by  the 
Office  of  Security  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  its  field  agents  in  the  United 
States  directing  destruction  by  burning 
of  certain  specified  files. 

Speclflcally,  the  directive  ordered  resi- 
dent agents — as  designated  under  a  re- 
organization order  Issued  August  ft— to 
destroy  by  burning  "all  completed  Inves- 
tigative reports"  and  to  destroy  by  burn- 
ing "all  accumulated  administrative  ma- 
terial *  •  •  with  the  exception  of  field 
personnel  files,  current  instructions,  uKl 
the  Office  of  Security  Handbook."  It  fur- 
ther directed  that  resident  agents  "de- 
stroy index  cards  by  burning." 

The  directive  called  for  compliance  not 
later  than  October  1,  1964. 

On  Monday,  September  28,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johah- 
sen]  each  acting  independently,  sent  a 
communication  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  requesting  an  immediate  stay 
order  on  the  flle-buming  directive^  Con- 
gressman JoHANSEN  further  requested 
Secretary  Rusk  to  "designate  a  State 
Department  representative  to  contact" 
him  immediately  for  a  conference  re- 
garding the  order. 

At  this  point.  Congressman  Johanso 
and  Congressman  Utt  joined  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  full  facts  regarding  th» 
order  and  its  import. 

In  response  to  Congressman  Johai- 
sen's  telegram,  G.  Marvin  Gentile,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Security,  contacted  him 
and  two  conferences  were  held  by  Con- 
gressman Utt  and  Congressman  Johah- 
sen  with  Mr.  Gentile  on  the  mornings  of 
September  29  and  30. 
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trtthout  elaborating  all  of  the  details 
JSlect  matter  of  these  conferences, 
.fiSces  to  state  that  we  focused  our 
12Sning  of  Mr.  Gentile  on  these  prln- 
?*7a)lnts  regarding  the  practical  ef- 
Srt  ofcompliance  with  the  file-burning 

*i£t  Did  the  directive  require  de- 
Jnction  of  any  Office  of  Security  rec- 
STln  the  field  for  which  there  would 
^be  a  remaining  original  or  copy 
rithcr  in  the  resident  agents'  files,  in  the 
Srfd  agents'— regional  office— files,  or  in 
£b  central  files  of  the  Office  of  Security 
in  Washington?  .,      ^ 

Second.  Did  the  directive  require  de- 
gtruction  of  source,  lead,  or  contact 
files  heretofore  prepared  and  retained 
by  resident  agents  or  require  the  trans- 
fer of  such  files  to  the  field  agent's  office 
or  the  central  office,  thereby  making  the 
resident  agent's  needed  working  tools  too 
lemote  from  the  resident  agent  to  be 
-jdily  useful? 

Third.  Did  the  directive  forbid  future 
nccumulation  and  maintenance  by  the 
resident  agent  of  working  tools  falling 
in  this  category? 

Fourth.  If  the  August  28  directive  was 
not  intended  to  produce  any  of  the  re- 
galts  described  in  items  1-3  inclusive,  was 
this  fact  established  clearly  and  beyond 
any  possible  reasonable  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  resident  agents  to 
whom  it  was  addressed? 

Fifth.  Finally,  to  what  extent,  as  of 
September  29  and/ot  30  had  the  file- 
burning  directive  been  complied  with? 

With  respect  to  the  first  three  areas  of 
Inquiry,  Mr.  Gentile  stated  to  us  cate- 
gorically: 

First.  That  the  August  28  directive 
did  not  require  destruction  of  any  Office 
of  Security  records  in  the  field  for  which 
there  would  not  be  a  remaining  original 
or  copy  either  in  the  resident  agents' 
flies,  In  the  field  agents'— regional  of- 
fice—files, or  in  the  central  flips  of  the 
(MBce  of  Security  in  Washington. 

Second.  That  the  August  28  directive 
did  not  require  destruction  of  source, 
lead,  or  contact  files  heretofore  prepared 
and  retained  by  resident  agents  or  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  such  files  to  the  field 
agent's  office  or  the  central  office  thereby 
making  the  resident  agents'  needed 
working  tools  too  remote  from  the  resi- 
dent agent  to  be  readily  useful. 

Third.  That  the  August  28  directive 
did  not  forbid  future  accumulation  and 
maintenance  by  the  resident  agent  of 
working  tools  falling  in  this  category. 

With  respect  to  item  No.  4  of  our  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Gentile  stated  it  was  his  belief 
that  resident  agents,  as  experienced  se- 
curity men,  would  automatically  under- 
stand that  the  flle-buming  order  did  not 
relate  to  lead,  source,  or  contact  flies 
normally  and  regularly  developed  and 
maintained  by  these  resident  agents  as 
working  tools. 

Mr.  Gentile,  however,  volunteered  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
Issue  a  "clarifying  directive"  xmderscor- 
Ing  the  fact  that  this  category  of  files 
and  records — the  working  tools  of  the 
resident  agent — were  not  Included  in  the 
file-burning  order. 

Mr.  Gentile  assured  us  that  he  would 
Immediately  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
superiors,  suggest  drafting  of  such  a  sup- 


plementary directive,  and  if  such  action 
was  approved  would  furnish  us  with  a 
copy  of  this  new  directive. 

It  is  our  Information  that  in  a  subse- 
quent conference  with  Senator  James 
O.  Eastland,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  and  chairman  ex 
officio  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subconunittee,  Mr.  Gentile  stated  that 
under  the  proposed  "clarifying  directive" 
the  agents  "will  be  told  that  they  need 
not  bum  any  records  of  special  interest 
or  value  to  them  in  future  investiga- 
tions." This  assurance  to  Senator  East- 
land was  reported  by  Wlllard  Edwards,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Wsishington  Bu- 
reau in  a  bylined  story  appearing  in  the 
October  1  Chicago  Tribime. 

On  October  1,  we  were  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  a  document  of  that  date  entitled, 
"State  Department  Domestic  Field  In- 
vestigative Program."  This  document 
was  transmitted  to  us  by  Henri  G.  Grig- 
non  of  ttie  Office  of  Security. 

This  supplementary  directive  makes 
no  specific  reference  whatever  to  the  cat- 
egory of  source,  lead,  and  contact  files 
heretofore  maintained  or  hereafter  to  be 
maintained  by  resident  agents.  On  the 
contrary,  item  8  of  the  October  1  direc- 
tive states : 

Indexes  of  leads  and  cross  references  of 
names  have  always  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  maintained  in,  and  furnished  when 
necessary  by  the  Washington  headquarters. 
Field  offices  and  resident  agents  maintain 
control  cards  of  cases  under  active  investi- 
gation and  in  some  cases  have  retained  those 
cases  after  the  investigation  was  completed. 
These  cards,  which  are  dupUcates  of  cards 
originated  and  maintained  in  Washington, 
together  with  duplicate  Investigative  reports, 
which  some  resident  agents  had  maintained, 
are  the  kind  of  records  that  were  ordered 
destroyed  in  the  directive  of  August  28.  No 
data  reports,  information,  names,  leads, 
etc.,  were  ordered  destroyed  that  were  not 
ahready  available  In  Washington  headquar- 
ters. In  those  few  instances  where  a  current 
case  file  wiU  be  needed  for  fvirther  investiga- 
tive work  by  a  field  agent,  dupUcate  copies 
of  the  previous  reports  wlU  be  sent  from 
Washington  to  the  appropriate  field  office  as 
well  as  aU  other  pertinent  additional  infor- 
mation from  the  Washington  files. 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the 
October  1  directive,  far  from  assuring 
preservation  of  the  working  tools  here- 
tofore maintained  by  resident  agents  and 
far  from  assuring  resident  agents  the 
right  hereafter  to  develop  and  maintain 
such  files,  totally  ignores  this  vital  mat- 
ter, and  far  from  clarifying  the  situation 
actually  reaffirms  and  possibly  makes  the 
original  August  28  directive  even  more 
drastic. 

With  respect  to  item  No.  5,  we  are  un- 
able to  secure  any  definitive  information 
whatsoever  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Implementation  of  the  August  28  direc- 
tive has  been  carried  out  by  the  resident 
agent.  We  are  told  only  that  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  it  had  not  been  completely  com- 
plied with.  We  were  given  no  indication 
that  our  stay  order  request  of  September 
28  has  been  complied  with. 

Meanwhile,  from  other  sources  which 
we  regard  £is  unimpeachable  in  both  their 
knowledgeability  and  reliability,  we  have 
received  information  which  confirms  and 
even  Increases  our  apprehensions  and 
alarm  over  the  Import  of  the  August  28 
and  October  1  directives. 


On  the  basis  of  this  information,  we 
further  believe  that  either  from  lade  of 
knowledge  on  his  part,  or  because  of  In- 
structions from  superiors,  Mr.  Gentile 
gave  us  gravely  misleading  answers  to 
our  inquiries.  Incidentally,  we  were  both 
struck  by  the  fact  that  in  both  of  his  in- 
terviews with  us.  Mr.  Gentile  was  un- 
accompanied by  any  other  State  Depart- 
ment representative,  which  raises  the 
question  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  he 
is  not  the  State  Department's  "fall  guy" 
in  the  Department's  effort  to  disclose — or 
conceal — the  true  nature  and  import  of 
the  file-burning  directives. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  additional 
and  contradictory  information  we  have 
secured? 

First.  We  are  now  informed  that  the 
official  designation  of  the  field  agents' 
files  we  had  imdertaken  to  describe  as 
lead,  source,  or  contact  files  and  records 
is  "Reference  Files",  and  that  these 
"Reference  Files"  bear  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  "Case  Record  Control 
Cards"  which  Mr.  Gentile  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Second.  We  have  further  learned  that 
in  the  category  of  these  so-called  Refer- 
ence  Files   are   four   Important   Itema 
heretofore  maintained  by  all  field  offices, 
including  particularly  those  persons  now 
designated    under    the    reorganization 
order  as  "Resident  Agents."    These  four 
items  are  "Main  Indexes."  "Cross-Refer- 
ence File,"  "Subversive  Organization  In- 
dex," and  "Source  of  Information  Pile." 
We  should  point  out  that  each  of  these 
items  Is  part  of  the  vital  and  absolutely 
indispensable  "working  tools"  of  field 
agents    and    particularly    of    resident 
agents,  and  that  they  are  so  regarded  by 
any  knowledgeable  investigative  officer. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
nature  of  each  of  these  four  categories 
of  "Reference  PUes"  we  would  point  out 
that  the  "Source  of  Information  File," 
for  example,  involves  a  contact  file  of 
individuals  who  have  been  found  to  be 
helpful  to  the  resident  agent  in  the  past 
Third.  We  are  further  informed  that 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  resident 
agents  of  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Security  have  been  told  categorically 
that  the  August  28  directive  required 
the  burning  of  these  "Reference  Files-; 
and  that  these  agents  imderstand  that 
these  files  specifically  included  source  of 
information  files;  and  that  these  agents 
Insist  that  their  destruction  will  mean 
the  loss  of  valuable  and  irreplaceable 
files,  records,  and  indexes. 

Fourth.  We  are  further  advised  that 
the  records,  material,  and  information 
contained  in  these  "Reference  Piles"  are 
the  only  existing  files,  records,  and  In- 
formation of  this  character. 

Fifth,  While  we  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  research  the  point  in  detail,  we 
believe  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the 
conclusion  that  such  destruction  of  the 
only  existing  files  may  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  relative  to  the  dis- 
posal of  files  and  records.  We  believe 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  subject 
to  fiuther  diligent  inquiry. 

One  incidental  but  important  item  in 
the  August  28  and  October  1  directives 
relates  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  the  resident  agent  in  preparing  and 
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day,  the  report  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion was  made  public.  This  report  in- 
cluded findings  that  there  were  serious 
lapses  in  the  maintenance  of  files  and 
communications  of  information  relative 
to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  and  that  these 
lapses  and  deficiences  involved  the  State 
Department,  among  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  timing 
of  the  State  Department  directives  re- 
garding file  burning,  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  which  State  Department  offi- 
cials must  have  had  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission's lines  of  inquiry,  could  hardly 
be  more  incredible. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  recently 
issued  a  directive  to  all  agencies  calling 
upon  them  for  tighter  procedures  with 
respect  to  security  name  checks,  particu- 
larly for  "appointees  to  the  Federal  serv- 
ice." The  Wliite  House  memorandum 
further  declares  that  "such  procedures 
are  an  essential  part  of  any  effective 
security  program."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  major  function  of  the  State 
Department  Office  of  Security  field 
agents  relates  to  field  investigations  of 
applicants  for  employment  in  the  State 
Department.  It  is.  of  course,  utterly 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  file-burning 
directives  of  August  28  and  October  1 
with  this  clear  and  explicit  directive  and 
warning  from  the  White  House. 

Our  experience  in  this  instant  matter 
has  been  a  case  study  in  frustration. 
We  have  been  given  answers  that  do  not 
answer;  justifications  that  do  not  justify; 
and  promises  that  were  not  kept. 

The  United  States  would  be  winning 
the  cold  war  if  the  State  Department 
were  sls  successful  in  creating  confusion 
and  frustration  among  our  enemies  as 
it  is  in  producing  these  same  results  with 
Members  of  Congress  who  seek  straight- 
forward, honest,  accurate,  meaningful 
answers  to  legitimate  and  relevant  ques- 
tions about  State  Department  operations. 


RESIGNATION  FROM   COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
House  the  following  communication. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  I  herewith  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
m.lttee  on  Appropriations,  effective  Imme- 
diately. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Milliken,» 
I  Member  of  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
out  objection,  the  resignation 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


With- 
is    ac- 


ELECTION   TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  House  Resolution  900  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows:     I 

H.   Res.  BOO 

Resolved.  That  James  D.  Wkavzh,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the 


standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Reor^ 
sentatives  on  Appropriations.  "«Pr«- 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  fii. 
table.  ***' 


IN  THESE  CHALLENGING  TIMES  DE. 
FENSE  PRODUCTION  OF  LONO 
DEMONSTRATED  EFFICIENC7 

SUCH  AS  THE  WATERTOWN  AR-' 
SENAL.  SHOULD  BE  ADEQUATELY 
MAINTAINED  BEYOND  ANY  REA 
SONABLE  DOUBT 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approve  large  appropriations  for  multi- 
tudinous programs,  including  the  war  on 
poverty  and  foreign  aid  projections,  a 
great  many  Members  have  expressed' to 
me  their  very  deep  concern  about  pro- 
posed eliminations  and  reductions  of 
certain  defense  faciUties  throughout  the 
country.  Let  me  assert.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  completely  share  that  concern 

I  may  ask,  What  will  it  profit  us  to 
improve  every  facet  of  our  society,  if  we 
fail  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust;  if  we 
fail  in  any  respect  to  defend  our  secu- 
rity? 

Obviously  the  most  practical  way  to 
avoid  the  catastrophy  of  nuclear  de- 
struction, while  we  strive  for  world  peace, 
is  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  consist- 
ently to  every  potential  enemy  that  we 
possess  and  retain  an  increasing  and 
overwhelming  supply  of  military  instru- 
ments for  preparedness  and  retaliation, 
if  it  should  be  forced  upon  us. 

Recent  experience  proves  such  supply 
should  include  conventional  as  well  as 
nuclear  weapons.  As  the  result  of  cer- 
tain programs  of  armament  production 
elimination  and  closings  of  certain  de- 
fense facilities,  many  of  them  in  critical 
pilot  line  areas,  an  hicreasing  number 
of  Members  of  Congress,  military  au- 
thorities, and  civilian  experts  are  se- 
riously disturbed  about  the  continuing 
effectiveness  of  our  plarmed  defense 
security  system. 

Because  of  my  personal  grave  concern 
over  Defense  Department  annoimce- 
ments  of  projected  restriction  and 
elimination  of  Navy  Yards  in  my  area 
and  the  historic  Watertown  Arsenal  In 
my  district,  I  have  joined  with  all  the 
members  of  my  State  and  regional  area 
here  In  questioning  the  wisdom  of  such 
planning  In  the  light  of  past  experience 
and  the  dark  shadows  now  obscuring  any 
certain  future  vision. 

The  Watertown  Arsenal  has  been  a 
vital  pilot  line  factor  In  our  defense  sys- 
tem for  142  years.  When  Army  officials 
annoimced,  last  April,  their  intention  to 
phase  out  the  activities  of  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  I  immediately  solicited  the 
U.S.  Senators  from  our  State  and  the 
entire  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation to  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  review  and  promptly  rescind  this  an- 
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r«>uncement.  At  my  msistence,  we  all 
met  with  the  Secretary  on  May  1,  last. 
We  emphasized  to  him  that  such  pro- 
nosed  action  was  not  in  the  best  national 
S^t  and  I  presented  facts  and  figures 
m  support  of  our  contentions.  The  Sec- 
retary took  our  urgent  request  under  ad- 
visement, but  later  hiformed  the  delega- 
tion that  he  intended  to  sustahi  the 
original  decision. 

Following  that  advice  our  delegation 
held  several  conferences  with  the  able, 
energetic  representatives  of  the  arsenal 
employees  and  civic  and  business  leaders 
from  the  Watertown  and  Greater  Boston 
area  and  representatives  of  our  State 
government.  I  then  prepared  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  the  President  in  which  we  out- 
lined the  unique  defense  contributions 
of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  throughout  its 
long  existence,  the  extreme  personal 
hardships  that  would  inevitably  be 
visited  upon  the  families  of  so  many 
faithful  Federal  employees,  the  pro- 
nounced adverse  effect  such  action  would 
have  upon  the  area  economy  and  the 
grave  doubt  that  the  mihtary  determina- 
tion in  this  case  was  based  upon  provable 
grounds. 

This  appeal  to  the  President  was  signed 
by  every  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  The  President  forthwith 
asked  the  Secretary  to  review  and  reply 
to  us,  which  the  latter  did  and  in  sub- 
stance reiterated  his  previous  intention 
to  uphold  the  Army  decision. 

Following  this  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary, our  delegation  imder  my  leadership, 
again  met  with  employee  representatives 
and  business  and  community  leaders  to 
formulate  additional  plans  to  press  fur- 
ther in  our  objective  efforts  to  keep  the 
arsenal  In  full  operation  in  the  national 
interest. 

It  was  next  decided  that  another  ap- 
peal should  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  he  grant  us  an  inter- 
view so  that  we  might  personally  present 
the  facts  and  our  views  for  his  personal 
consideration  and  action.  It  was  my 
privilege  once  again  to  prepare  this  docu- 
mented request  to  the  President  in  which 
we  reiterated  our  previous  contentions 
and  asked  for  a  meeting  with  him  and 
urged  his  personal  intercession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  urgent  request  was 
forwarded  to  the  President  on  August  12, 
last;  we  received  a  timely  reply  from  him 
and  on  September  22  we  received  a  fur- 
ther report  from  Secretary  McNamara 
advising  that  the  President  had  asked 
him  to  contact  us.  and  he,  the  Secretary, 
stated  that  he  would  be  pleased  again  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  Massachu- 
setts delegation  at  our  convenience  to  re- 
view the  arsenal  decision  and  extend 
additional  consideration. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Army's 
unsound  decision  In  this  case  and  pro- 
pose to  continue  our  work  together  for 
still  another  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent, because  we  hold  very  deep  con- 
victions that  the  action  of  the  Army  In 
this,  and  in  other  similar  instances,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  adequate  defense  of 
the  Nation.  In  view  of  recent  expanded 
military  activities  abroad,  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  It  Is  impossible,  we  assert, 
for  the  Army  to  show  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  closing  of  this  and 


other  defense  installations  is  in  the  best 
national  interest. 

To  many  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
many  recognized  miUtary  experts,  these 
proposed  restrictions  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  vital  production  facilities  appear 
to  be  entirely  unjustified  and  are  based 
on  dangerous,  unwarranted  speculations 
about  oiu:  clearly  demonstrated  essen- 
tial defense  and  security  needs. 

For  myself  and  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  I  reaffirm  our  resolute  inten- 
tion to  persevere  in  our  intercessions 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Army, 
the  President,  and  in  every  other  way 
given  to  me,  to  bring  about  the  reversal 
of  the  decision  to  close  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. 

We  appreciate  the  consideration  ex- 
tended to  us  by  the  Department  and  the 
President.  We  are  thankful  for  the  ef- 
forts to  cushion  the  shock  of  the  closing, 
as  it  were,  by  deferring  the  final  date  of 
closing  and  assuring  every  displaced 
worker  a  job.  These  are  well-intended 
concessions  to  our  cause  no  doubt.  But 
they  are  palliatives.  They  do  not  meet 
our  demands  or  serve  the  best  interest  of 
either  the  faithful  employees  or  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Only  an 
order  canceling  out  the  closing  order 
can  provide  the  fair,  just,  and  national 
interest  answer  to  this  crucial  problem. 

We  submit  in  full  respect  to  all  those 
concerned  in  this  matter  that  the  na- 
tional defense  comes  before  penny- 
pinching,  ill-advised  economy.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  great  Watertown  Ar- 
senal with  its  modem  equipment,  fine 
physical  plant  and  its  pool  of  highly 
skilled  speciaUst  workers  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
this  country  than  the  relatively  meager 
sums  that  would  be  saved  by  its  closing. 
False  economy  is  no  substitute  for  a 
powerful,  well-rounded  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  command  is  forward. 
Let  us  continue  our  fight  for  Watertown 
until  we  win  it  either  by  administrative 
action  or  by  statute  law.  We  carmot 
compromise  the  rights  of  our  workers; 
we  cannot  trifie  with  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  country  and  the  cause  of 
the  free  world. 


FINAL  REPORT— 1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker  the  88th 
Congress  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  mark- 
ing the  end  of  a  historical  period  in  our 
Nation's  history.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  session  our  Nation  had  closed  ranks 
behind  a  vigorous  administration  led  by 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Our  ship  of  state  never  faltered  as  it 
sailed  through  the  roughest  seas  in  our 
history.  Under  the  stewardship  of  a  man 
eminently  qualified  for  this  enormous  re- 
sponsibility. President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  we  were  led  from  moments  of 
anguish  to  new  achievements  in  memory 
of  our  fallen  President  and  toward  our 
new  President's  hope  for  the  "great 
society." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  American  peo- 
ple through  their  constitutional  system 


of  government,  have  survived  an  enor- 
mous shock  and  thereby  achieved  great- 
ness. It  is  my  belief  that  the  essentially 
significant  legislation  which  passed  out 
of  this  session  of  Congress  is,  without 
doubt,  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

FOKEIGN    ATTAiaS 

During  this  period,  foreign  affairs  have 
dominated  our  lives.  President  Keimedy, 
still  plagued  as  he  was  by  detractors, 
strengthened  our  military  capabilities, 
wliile  continually  striving  for  attaiiunent 
of  real  peace  in  this  world. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis,  which  gripped 
the  world  in  1962,  proved  to  our  adver- 
saries that  while  we  sought  peace  in  this 
world,  we  would  not  take  foolhardy  ac- 
tion to  Jeopardize  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  hemisphere,  or  the  world. 
Through  the  steadfast  courage  of  our 
late  President,  Khrushchev's  bluff  was 
called,  and  our  foreign  policy  regained 
immeasurable  stature. 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  under  attack  by  those  who  denied 
its  purpose.  Yet  during  the  last  several 
years  it  has  served  with  greater  effect 
than  its  founders  might  have  expected. 
It  has  served  to  lessen  tensions  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  Congo,  the  United 
Nations  forces  have  valiantly  served  to 
help  unite  a  rebellion-torn  land.  With- 
out United  Nations  forces  serving  in  the 
Gaza  Strip,  war  would  have  resulted. 
The  U.N.  forces  present  on  Cyprus  today 
are  just  another  example  of  efforts  to 
mitigate  strife  on  this  wartom  island. 
During  the  past  2  years,  United  Nations 
membership  has  been  strengthened  as 
many  new  nations  gained  recognition. 
These  developing  nations  are  benefiting 
from  the  democratic  charter  and  the 
maiiy  services  of  the  United  Nations. 
Yet,  our  concern,  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  is  for  a  lasting  world  peace  and 
a  meaningful  prosperity  for  the  under- 
privileged and  suppressed,  the  neglected 
and  forgotten,  who  now  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  world. 

Under  the  steadfast  leadership  of  U 
Thant,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
build  and  maintain  a  vibrant  organiza- 
tion for  world  dialogue,  a  lightning  rod 
for  world  tension,  a  shelter  from  political 
oppression. 

STATE    OP   THB    NATION 

Plagued  with  recessions  and  growing 
unemployment,  our  Nation  was  led  into 
a  new  economic  era  under  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration.  For  8  years 
our  country  had  been  on  the  brink  of 
economic  recession.  Under  skilled  lead- 
ership, Pur  gross  national  product,  the 
sum  total  of  the  output  of  industrial  and 
business  activity  of  our  Nation  increased 
by  an  average  of  over  AVz  percent  a  year 
or  double  what  it  had  been  during  the 
previous  8  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  50  years  this  Con- 
gress reformed  our  antiquated  income 
tax  structure.  Although  this  tax  cut  leg- 
islation provided  the  larger  percentage 
of  reductions  for  those  in  the  higher 
brackets,  it  did  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  tax  revenues  continue  at  substan- 
tially the  same  levels.    It  did  "trigger" 
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the  ecomiony.  My  hope  is  that  futiire 
tax  reduitions  will  be  made  for  those 
in  the  lo  ver  Income  brackets  who  need 
every  pa]  t  of  their  Income  for  "living." 
It  is  my  1  iirther  hope  that  the  new  Con- 
gress will  provide  tax  deductions  for 
parents  i  icing  the  high  cost  of  educa- 
tion for   lielr  children. 

Under  he  strong  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Jomson,  Industry  and  labor 
Joined  ha  ids  to  avoid  the  inflation  which 
might  reiult  from  owe  Increased  pros- 
perity, la  so  doing  labor  has  won  in- 
creased f:  Inge  benefits  with  minimal  in- 
creases ill  cash  payments,  while  indus- 
try has  h  ild  down  price  Increases  to  the 
level  at  Mrhich  they  were  4  years  ago. 
Our  Natl<  >n  is  in  its  47th  month  of  in- 
dustrial rrosperity  without  one  sign  of 
any  slackening  in  the  pace  set  by  this 
admlnlsti  atlon. 

MATIOMAL    DZTENSZ 

The  nu  :lear  test  ban  treaty  is  perhaps 
the  grea  est  achievement  of  modem 
time.  W;  have  been  and  are  assured 
that  our  statiue  as  a  world  leader  has 
been  Imn  easurably  increased. 

The  Ur  ited  States  involvement  in  the 
crisis  in  s  sutheast  Asia  has  Increased  by 
necessity.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
admlnlsti  Eitlon  to  firmly  oppose  the  ex- 
pansion of  Commimlst  domination 
wherever  the  threat  is  presented.  Viet- 
nam and  he  whole  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, which  would  provide  the  Com- 
munists t  le  principal  access  to  the  rich 
mineral-t  earing  Islands  to  the  south  and 
the  encirtlement  of  India,  has  been  a 
major  tax  ;et  of  the  Communists  during 
the  last  t  iree  decades. 

The  Instability  of  this  part  of  the 
world  coistltutes  a  grave  threat  which 
we  canno  overlook.  President  Johnson 
will  not  liesitate  to  act  firmly  in  Viet- 
nam, Cu  >a.  or  anywhere  else  where 
Cranmunl  (ts  threaten.  The  American 
people  SI  pport  these  policies  in  full 
knowledg  i  of  the  burdens  and  the  risks 
they  enta  I. 

Out  de  ense  capability  is  superior  to- 
day, althc  Ligh  defense  expenditures  have 
been  redu  ced  $2Vi  billion.  Further  sav- 
ings can  t  e  brought  about  if  the  full  util- 
ization Is  made  of  Government-owned 
plants.  8b:h  as  the  Cleveland  Ordnance 
Tank  Pla  it  I  am  vigorously  pursuing 
efforts  to  see  that  the  production  con- 
tracts for  the  Sheridan  tank  and  its  com- 
plementii?  howitzers  are  produced  in 
Cleveland  The  Defense  Department 
would  ach  eve  greater  savings  and  Cleve- 
land woul(  I  benefit  with  a  greater  number 
of  Jobs  an  1  higher  payrolls. 

SPACE 

Oiir  ac  Ivltles  In  space  have  been  in- 
creased Eiany  times  during  the  last  2 
yeurs.  N  >table  was  our  success  with  the 
Ranger  locket  in  photographing  the 
surface  o:  the  moon  with  such  a  degree 
of  acciira  ry  that  oiir  efforts  to  develop 
the  moon  space  craft  were  greatly  ad- 
vanced. '  Ve  have  come  closer  in  our  ef- 
fort toiest  ibllsh  a  worldwide  communica- 
tions llnJi  throiigh  a  network  of  syn- 
chronized communications  satellites  for 
which  CC>MSAT  was  established  as  a 
corporate  n  chartered  by  this  Congress 
to  coordli  ate  these  efforts. 


SOCIAL    SECTJSITT  ^ 

During  this  past  session  efforts  were 
stepped  up  to  Increase  social  security 
benefits  and  pass  a  meaningful  medicare 
bill.  The  House  passed  a  5  percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  total  social 
security  benefits.  The  Senate  passed  a 
a  similar  bill  adding  to  it  a  modified 
medicare  plan  which  was  then  sent  to 
a  conference  committee. 

Ehiring  this  last  week  of  the  session 
it  appeared  that  medicare  would  be  over- 
ridden by  the  majority  of  the  conference 
committee  who  were  against  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

As  I  have  stated  numerous  times,  I 
am  very  much  In  favor  of  a  hospital 
care  plan  for  the  elderly  as  a  part  of 
the  social  security  program.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  private  plan 
which  will  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  hospital  care  for  an  elderly  person 
whose  needs  are  three  times  that  of  a 
younger  person. 

No  matter  how  hard  private  insurers 
try,  their  efforts  to  assist  a  majority  of 
the  aged  are  unsuccessful.  In  a  speech 
concerning  the  State  "65"  programs  that 
exist  in  many  States  including  Ohio, 
I  stated  on  October  1  in  the  House,  that 
this  program  provides  "too  little,  at  too 
high  a  price."  Our  elderly  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  20  percent  of  their  annual 
Income  in  premiums  for  a  coverage 
which  only  pays  one-half  of  the  hospital 
bill.  The  needs  that  exist  among  the 
120,000  social  security  beneficiaries  in 
my  district  alone  can  never  be  served  by 
such  programs.  They  must  be  met  by  a 
comprehensive  social  security  progrsmi 
which  is  strengthened  by  monthly  de- 
ductions during  the  time  in  which  a 
person  is  able  to  work. 

This  issue  of  medicare  will  remain  a 
vital  one  in  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Con- 
gress will  make  Improved  social  secu- 
rity with  higher  benefits,  and  medicare 
the  first  order  of  business. 

EDUCATION 

This  Congress  has  been  called  the 
education  Congress.  It  has  passed  an 
enormous  College  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  which  hopes  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  over  7  million  young  people  who 
will  enter  college  during  the  next  7  years. 
This  legislation  will  provide  much- 
needed  classroom  space  for  junior  coH 
leges,  colleges,  and  universities.  Addi- 
tional new  funds  were  provided  for  stu- 
dent loans  and  grants.  In  addition,  this 
Congress  recognized  the  Increased  costs 
of  education  and  therefore  Increased  the 
maxlmimi  loans  for  any  one  student 
from  $5,000  In  5  years'  time  to  $10,000 
in  8  years'  time  to  Include  the  increased 
number  of  years  of  graduate  study,  for 
which  so  many  students  are  now  en- 
rolled. A  student  may  now  borrow  up 
to  $1,500  per  year,  for  which  one-half 
will  be  waived,  if  he  agrees  to  teach  for 
at  least  5  years  after  completing  his 
college  education.  Grants  will  also  be 
available  more  readily  for  study  in  fields 
other  than  science  and  technology,  such 
as  history,  social  studies,  and  English. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
is    one    of    the    most    useful    laws    to 


be  passed.  For  the  first  time  the  vocs. 
tlonal  education  program  has  now  been 
dh-ected  away  from  agriculture  and  to. 
ward  modern  Industry.  Each  State  has 
been  asked  to  develop  a  statewide  nlSn 
under  this  act  for  the  utilization  of  con^ 
structlon  grants  for  new  vocational  ln«tl" 
tutlons  and  machinery.  In  addition! 
fvmds  will  be  available  for  providing  iJl! 
creases  in  staff  and  curriculum  for  the 
local  vocational  education  programs 

Cleveland  stands  to  benefit  substan- 
tially under  this  legislation  through  the 
renovation  of  a  manpower  training  cen- 
ter—the Mayfiower  School— in  which 
will  be  housed  all  of  our  training  and 
retraining  programs.  Cleveland  school 
dropouts  are  now  eligible  to  attend  the 
vocational  training  centers  such  as  the 
Mahoning  Center  opened  m  Youngs- 
town.  A  Cleveland  center  is  now  in  the 
planning  stage. 

COMMUNITT    ACTION    FOR    TOUTH 

Cleveland  was  one  of  10  cities  selected 
for  a  demonstration  project  under  the 
Juvenile  Delhiquency  Control  Act  of 
1961.  The  program  was  established  in 
the  Hough  area  in  1962  and  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  CAY  program. 

CAY  has  come  through  an  extremely 
turbulent  first  year  of  operation.  It 
has  emerged  with  many  programs  which 
will  ultimately  benefit  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  hoped  that  with  time 
this  project  will  help  determine  the 
means  through  which  young  people,  who 
are  potentially  delinquent,  can  best  be 
assisted  to  contribute  to  rather  than 
detract  from  our  society. 

This  program  was  recently  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress  and  sxirvived 
with  an  additional  year's  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  $1  million  to  carry  on  its 
work.  The  community  action  programs, 
which  are  now  a  part  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  were  developed  from  the 
juvenile  control  project,  such  as  CAY, 
which  exist  throughout  the  country, 
For  this  reason  alone  these  projects  have 
served  a  great  purpose. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROGRAM 

The  Federal  school  lunch  program,  so 
vital  to  urban  areas,  has  finally  been 
implemented  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
While  this  is  a  salutatory  achievement 
which  is  long  overdue,  we  have  yet  to 
work  out  a  worthwhile  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram in  the  elementary  schools.  It  ii 
among  these  younger  children  where 
low-cost  hot  meals  of  nutritional  value 
are  most  important  and  imperative,  but 
Cleveland  has  made  a  long  stride  in  the 
right  direction  in  this  area.  I  am  proud 
of  these  recent  developments. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Congress  commiuiitles  were  encouraged 
to  develop  local  mental  health  centers 
and  mental  retardation  facilities  through 
a  modest  Federal  grant  program.  Pro- 
visions were  also  made  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  for  retarded  children. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

For  the  third  time  in  the  past  century 
a  Congress  has  attempted  to  clarify  the 
rights  of  all  its  citizens.  This  Congress 
has  distinguished  itself  from  its  two 
predecessors  by  passing  the  most  compre- 
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hcnslve  and  Just  civil  rights  legislation 
ever  passed  in  this  Nation. 

A  full  year  from  the  date  that  President 
Kennedy  sent  his  message  to  Congress. 
Xe  Senate  passed  the  civil  rights  bUl 
which  the  House  had  passed  a  full  4 
months  earUer.  Significantly,  for  the 
first  time  ever  in  matters  of  civil  rights 
the  sacred  Senate  cloture  was  invoked 
to  close  the  debate. 

The  voting  rights  of  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed,  were  up- 
held by  this  bill.  The  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
provided.  Federal  grants  were  author- 
ized to  be  withheld  from  recipients  who 
discriminated.  But  most  significantly, 
voting  rights,  public  accommodations, 
and  equal  employment  emerged  as  the 
keystones  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  a  Community  Relations 
Service  was  established  with  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  Leroy  ColUns  as  its  chief 
to  arbitrate  and  conciliate  the  differences 
which  arise  concerning  race  relations 
and  the  implementation  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  any  community. 

What  this  bill  has  done  is  to  restate 
the  sacred  American  principle  that  every 
citizen  of  this  country  has  equal  access  to 
those  legal  rights  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Equality  under  the  law  has 
received  a  powerful  mandate,  and  Amer- 
ica is  stronger  as  a  result. 

ANTIPOVERTT    PROGRAM 

The  poverty  which  afllicts  many  of  our 
citizens  in  cities  and  on  farms  has  long 
been  termed  the  blight  of  America. 
Much  has  been  said,  but  very  little  has 
been  done  to  "face  up"  to  the  pUght  of 
the  neglected  who  start  off  in  despair  as 
"social  dropouts."  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson  this  Congress 
agreed,  tp  an  expenditure  of  $770  million 
to  begin  the  task  of  obliterating  poverty 
In  this  country. 

This  program  establishes  work  study 
programs  for  college  students  who  can 
only  remain  in  the  classroom  with  such 
financial  assistance.  It  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  which  will  call  up  the  services  of 
young  people  who  are  currently  unem- 
ployed and  out  of  school,  to  contribute 
to  the  Improvement  of  our  parks  and 
our  cities,  while  learning  lasting  skills 
for  their  own  benefit. 

In  this  connection  I  have  suggested 
that  the  old  Crile  Hospital  site  be  uti- 
lized as  a  dormitory  facihty,  so  that 
Cleveland's  youth  could  be  the  first 
beneficiaries  in  the  Nation  of  this  edu- 
cational program.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Crile  Hospital  site  be  used  tempo- 
rarily in  this  program  so  that  it  remain 
In  the  Federal  portfolio  until  a  large 
Federal  establishment  with  its  new  jobs 
and  payrolls  can  be  developed  on  this 
site,  Cleveland,  with  its  cyclical  indus- 
tries, critically  needs  the  stability  of 
added  Federal  payrolls.  If  the  Federal 
Government  loses  control  of  this  prop- 
erty. It  will  be  permanently  lost  for  this 
Important  Federal  purpose. 

IMPACTED    AREA    LEGISLATION 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  H.R.  10102  similar  to  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon.  The  legislation  is 
meant  to  amend  the  existing  Impacted 


areas  law.  Public  Law  815.  to  include 
those  local  areas  which  are  hard  pressed 
by  the  presence  of  Federal  program  ac- 
tivity like  aid  to  dependent  children,  so- 
cial security,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  veterans  disability  benefits.  In 
areas  like  Cleveland,  where  these  pro- 
grams exist  to  a  great  extent,  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  local  area  to  meet  the  demands 
and  the  burdens  which  are  placed  on  the 
local  school  systems,  is  evident. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  direct  Federal 
aid  should  come  to  the  Cleveland  public 
school  system  to  offset  our  inability  to 
meet  our  educational  needs  through  a 
local  financing  program.  It  is  in  these 
areas  of  greatest  need  in  our  city  that 
we  must  place  the  very  best  educational 
Institutions  which  we  have.  These  chil- 
dren are  in  need  of  special  assistance  to 
qualify  them  for  the  rigorous  competi- 
tion they  must  face. 

AREA    REDEVELOPMENT 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
considered  amendments  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  Act,  it  has 
been  my  judgment  that  Cleveland 
should  have  been  considered  eligible  for 
aid  imder  ARA,  since  unemployment  in 
the  city  reached  well  over  1  percent  or 
28,000  vmemployed.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  imperative  that  we  receive 
the  assistance  which  could  be  provided 
under  ARA. 

My  pleas  were  Instrumental  in  the  ex- 
panded ARA  policies  which  made  Cleve- 
land a  participant.  During  the  past  few 
months  Cleveland  has  received  a  grant 
to  determine  how  best  we  might  utilize 
vacant  plant  faculties  for  attracting  new 
Industry.  In  addition,  over  600  unem- 
ployed people  have  been  enrolled  in  ARA 
retraining  programs,  such  as  clerk-typ- 
ists, auto  service  mechanics,  custodial 
workers,  combination  welders,  and  spray 
painters.  In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped 
that  applicants  from  large  and  small 
Industries  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
low-cost,  long-term  loans,  in  which  they 
will  Improve,  expand,  and  increase  their 
local  business  activity,  thereby  increas- 
ing employment. 

The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program,  which  began  under  the 
Kennedy  administration,  was  amended 
during  this  Congress  to  Include  basic  lit- 
eracy training  as  a  part  of  its  regular 
program.  In  this  way  many  people  who 
could  not  begin  retraining  ottierwise 
have  now  done  so.  In  Cleveland  over 
500  people  have  graduated  from  this 
training  program.  Eighty  percent  have 
already  been  hired.  Another  1,500 
people  are  currently  in  training  or  soon 
will  be  training  for  many  skills  for  which 
training  is  provided.  We  should  not  stop 
these  efforts.  There  are  many  trades 
within  the  city  for  which  workers  are 
needed.  There  are  many  businesses 
within  the  city  which  could  use  new 
workers,  if  new  business  can  be  stimu- 
lated. We  must  continue  to  create  jobs 
and  train  our  unemployed  to  fill  them, 

FOOD    STAMPS 

After  a  great  deal  of  effort,  a 
pilot  project  for  the  use  of  food 
stamps  was  initiated  In  Cuyahoga 
County  in  1962.  Many  people  were 
skeptical  about  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program.    The  first  year  over  $2  million 


worth  of  food  stamps  were  utilized,  which 
meant  that  for  every  $6.50  spent  by  a 
family,  $10  worth  of  food  could  be  pur- 
chased with  the  stamps.  In  1963,  $6V& 
million  worth  of  stamps  were  utilized  by 
67,000  families  in  Cuytihoga  County.  I 
was  proud  to  support  the  extension  of 
this  program  on  a  national  basis. 

URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING 

Cleveland  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
great  assistance  through  the  help  of  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  administration  of  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  in  urban  renewal 
projects.  While  Erieview  has  been  suc- 
cessfully launched  and  the  convention 
center  is  completed,  the  University- 
Euclid  and  Gladstone  projects  are  not  as 
far  advanced  as  they  might  be  at  this 
time. 

In  conjunction  with  the  University- 
Euclid  project  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
increased  use  of  Federal  funds  to  build 
a  greater  number  of  college  dormitory 
facilities,  particularly  at  Case  Institute 
of  Technology,  because  fewer  Cleveland 
young  men  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  commute  to  school.  Cleve- 
land students  should  have  the  choice  of 
attending  the  various  Institutions  in  om: 
midst. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Community  Facilities 
Act  to  require  universities  which  serve 
large  urban  areas,  to  retain  a  certain 
nimiber  of  openings  for  local  students. 
It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  our  two  imlversl- 
ties  that  they  have  become  national  insti- 
tutions, yet  they  must  not  overlook  the 
products  of  Cleveland  schools. 

CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

This  past  2  years  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely busy  time  for  overseeing  the 
problems  of  the  consumer — particularly 
at  the  supermarket.  Early  in  the  session 
I  mounted  an  attack  on  the  citrus  fruit 
Industry  in  the  United  States  for  their 
unjustified  increases  in  the  cost  of 
orange  juice.  I  requested  that  the  peo- 
ple use  substitutes. 

Through  editorial  and  consimier  sup- 
port throughout  the  United  States,  prices 
subsided  after  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion brought  public  pressure  to  bear  up- 
on this  matter.  Similarly.  I  attacked 
the  question  of  rising  prices  of  flour, 
which  occurred  immediately  after  our 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  The 
Increase  was  unjustified  and  manipu- 
lated. 

Sugar  prices  began  splraling  in  a 
similar  manner  and  again  brought  a 
congressional  investigation  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  price  of  coffee  has  suffered 
equally  at  the  hands  of  manufactturers 
and  growers  who  have  attempted  to  uti- 
lize the  existence  of  an  international 
coffee  agreement  as  their  excuse  for  ar- 
tificially splraling  prices. 

I  expect  to  vigorously  fight  to  hold  the 
price  line.  If  we  fall  In  this  respect,  In- 
fiation  will  result  and  everyone  will 
suffer. 

MASS   TRANSIT 

Since  I  entered  Congress  a  decade  ago, 
I  have  joined  colleagues  in  striving  for 
a  comprehensive  mass  transit  law  to  aid 
our  strangled  metropolitan  areaa. 
During  this  past  session  nearly  $400 
million  was  appropriated  to  allow  local 
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outline  comprehensive  metro- 

ti-anslt  plans.    We  must  be  the 

participate  in  this  program.    The 

future  will  need  mass  transit 

Cleveland   needs   a   rapid 

extension  to  the  southeast  and  to 

The    further    our    rapid 

system  ia  extended,  the  greater 

use  and  its  success. 

rXDERAL    rACXLmXS 

The  battle  which  started  in  late  1959 
to  establ  sh  a  new  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  tie  city  of  Cleveland  culminated 
with  the  appropriation  of  $34  million  in 
February  of  1964.  Ground  was  broken 
for  the  acility  during  the  siunmer  of 
this  yeai  Soon  our  city  skyline  Will  be 
graced  b:  a  32-story  Federal  office  build- 
ing which  will  unite  Federal  agencies 
which  ar ;  now  located  in  over  30  differ- 
ent locat  ons  throughout  the  city. 

In  a  lecent  study  delivered  to  Con- 
gress on  the  various  military  finance 
centers,  ^  re  were  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Navy  Fiaance  Center  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  was  considered  as  the  most  ef- 


ficient of  any  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
my  hope  that  we  could  transfer  other 
facilities  to  Cleveland  under  the  respon- 
sibility cf  the  Cleveland  Navy  Finance 
Center  t^  Insure  added  savings  for  this 
activity. 

With  tiie  assistance  of  the  Cleveland 
Growth  3oard  and  many  private  and 
public  ofl  clals,  I  helped  organize  delega- 


ations  to 


establish  aent    of    the    Environmental 


Health  C  aiter  on  the  Crile  Hospital  site. 
An  atten  pt  was  also  made  to  secure  the 
$60  mllli  m  electronics  research  labora- 
tory on  t  lat  same  site.  In  these  efforts 
Clevelan(  benefited  tremendously  from 
the  fact  hat  we  united  as  a  city  to  pre- 
sent a  pic  ture  of  our  academic,  industrial, 
andsocla  environment.  We  are  now  well 
known  ti  the  Federal  Government  for 
our  resou  rces. 


WATIR     POLLUTION 

movement  is  underway  in  Cleveland 
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connection  I  have  held  meet- 
the  last  half  of  the  session 
Cjongress  with  Federal  and  con- 
officials  who  are  deeply  in- 
the  question  of  water  poUu- 
requested    that    Congressman 
who  is  closely  identified 
pollution  control  in  this  Con- 
visit  in  Cleveland  to  determine 
be  done  on  a  congressional 
lalt  the  deplorable  conditions 
in  Lake  Erie.    In  addition,  I 
in    touch    with    Governor 
whose  responsibility  it  must  be 
the  responsible  Federal  agen- 
wlth  this  problem.    It  will  be 
to   utilize   every   possible 
rfesource  to  help  In  the  solution  of 
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CONCLUSION 


session  of  Congress  closes,  I 

pride  and  gratitude   at  the 

n  which  our  beloved  President 

made  America  "move  forward." 

us  feel  that  America  is  still  a 


young  country,  yet  mature  enough  to 
face  up  to  its  responsibilities  at  home  and 
abroad.  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son said  "let  us  continue"  and  he  pressed 
hard  on  the  throttle  for  a  stronger,  bet- 
ter America.  Congress  heartily  re- 
sponded to  these  men  of  strength  with 
its  measure  of  accomplishment.  Our 
work  is  neither  perfectly  done  nor  totally 
done,  but  it  is  well  begun. 


REPEAL     SECTION      14-B     OF     THE 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
one  of  the  most  cherished  institutions 
in  America  is  that  of  "free  collective  bar- 
gaining." Ever  since  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  bargain  collectively  with  their  em- 
ployers was  guaranteed  by  the  historic 
Magna  Carta  of  labor,  section  7ia;  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  we  have  accepted  the 
concept  that  contracts  establishing 
standards  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions should  be  negotiated  between 
unions  representing  workers  and  their 
employers  without  interference. 

The  American  labor  movement,  with 
more  than  16  million  workers  in  a  wide 
variety  of  trades  and  occupations,  can 
be  justly  proud.  Ever  since  the  shoe- 
makers of  Philadelphia  organized  the 
first  American  union  in  1806,  the  labor 
movement  has  contributed  to  building 
a  better  life  for  American  working  men 
and  women.  The  list  of  dedicated  labor 
leaders  who  have  strived  to  better  the 
living  and  working  conditions  for  the 
members  of  their  unions  is  long  and 
exciting — from  labor's  earliest  days, 
through  the  forging  of  the  industrial 
union  movement  in  the  turbulent  years 
when  labor  was  struggling  for  legal  rec- 
ognition, to  the  present  and  a  host  of 
leaders  who  give  the  labor  movement 
dignity  and  inspiration  today — America 
can  be  proud  of  these  leaders,  and  can  be 
prouder  still  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
heralded "Jimmy  Higgins"  who  have 
worked  without  recognition  for  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  for  a  better  life. 

But  the  labor  movement  has  also  had 
to  battle  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
break  unions,  sabotage  free  collective 
bargaining  and  shackle  the  labor  move- 
ment. For  years,  under  the  false  banner 
of  an  illusory  "right  to  work,"  the 
enemies  of  labor  have  tried  to  destroy 
free  collective  bargaining.  It  is  ironic 
that  those  who  loudly  claim  to  desire 
"freedom"  for  the  worker  are  trying 
mightily  to  hamper  and  remove  the  free- 
dom of  unions  and  employers  to  bargain 
without  outside  restraint. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  12711,  which  would  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  better  known  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Section  14 <b)  en- 
ables the  States  to  enact  laws  prohibiting 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  providing 
for  union  security  and  agreed  upon  by 
both  management  and  labor.  In  effect, 
section  14(b)  allows  government  hin- 
drance and  interference  with  free  collec- 
tive bargaining. 


October  2 

American  workers  organized  into  lahm- 
unions  are  covered  by  more  than  IMnftn 
collective-bargaining  agreements  Th« 
workers  covered  by  these  contracts  "reoni! 
sent  more  than  one-third  of  the  nonfaxm 
work  force  in  the  country.  More  S 
95  percent  of  these  contracts  were  re- 
negotiated  without  recourse  to  strikes 

Although  a  major  strike  can  occuiw 
the  headlines  for  days  and  even  weekstt 
is  a  Uttle-understood  fact  that  more  than 
twice  as  many  man-days  of  work  are  lost 
each  year  through  injuries  and  accidents 
than  through  strikes.  Even  less  noted 
is  the  fact  that  the  scourge  of  unemploy. 
ment  is  much  more  detrimental  iJ 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  WirtB 
pointed  out  in  1962,  the  Nation  "lost  more 
man-hours  of  production— in  the  last  U 
months — from  unemployment  than  we 
have  in  the  last  35  years  from  strikes" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  15  years  a 
well-financed  and  intensive  drive  has 
been  mounted  by  antiunion  forces  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  State  "right-to- 
work"  laws.  Although  these  forces  met 
with  initial  success  in  a  number  of 
States,  in  recent  years  they  have  almost 
without  exception  been  dealt  a  crushing 
rebuff  at  the  polls.  The  most  recent 
and  heartening  example  was  this  year 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Only  7  per- 
cent  of  the  work  force  in  Oklahoma  is 
organized  into  labor  unions,  but  the  vot- 
ers  of  the  State  realized  the  full  anti- 
labor  impUcations  of  the  misnamed 
"right-to-work"  drive  and  handily  de- 
feated the  proposed  "right-to-work"  ref- 
erendum. 

The  setbacks  to  the  forces  of  the  com- 
pulsory open  shop,  as  right  to  work 
should  properly  be  called,  have  not 
blunted  their  purpose  to  impose  the  com- 
pulsory open  shop  on  all  American  work- 
ers. This  is  one  reason  why  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  preserve  the  freedom 
to  negotiate  contracts  without  hindrance 
for  all  American  workers. 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  some  of  the 
forces  behind  the  open-shop  movement. 
It  is  my  contention  that  they  are  moti- 
vated not  by  concern  for  the  rights  of 
workers  but  by  their  own  desire  for  cheap 
and  unorganized  labor. 

The  major  organization  pushing  for 
compulsory  open-shop  laws  is  called  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
This  group,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, was  founded  in  1955  after  the 
consolidation  of  several  autonomous 
State  organizations.  With  around  15,000 
members  and  an  annual  budget  of  close 
to  a  half -million  dollars,  this  committee 
issues  propaganda,  distributes  a  slanted 
movie  which  has  been  condemned  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
instigates  "right-to-work"  campaigns 
around  the  country. 

What  are  the  ties  of  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  with  the  radi- 
cal right?  I  do  not  claim  that  the  com- 
mittee, or  a  majority  of  its  members,  are 
John  Birch  Society  zealots.  I  do  claim 
that  a  substantial  number  of  the  men 
who  are  active  in  the  committee  are 
well  known  In  the  radical  right  and  that 
several  of  the  members  are  active  in  the 
John  Birch  Society,  which  spreads  some 
of  the  most  poisonous  and  inflammatory 
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since  the  days  of  the  "Know 
Nothings"  in  the  last  century. 

\  report  in  the  Washington  Post — 
April  2, 1961 — of  John  Birch  Society  op- 
erations in  Kansas  noted  that: 

The  leadership  of  the  Birch  Society  over- 
laps heavUy  with  the  leadership  of  the  orga- 
^Batlons  that  BUCcesfifuUy  campaigned  In 
1958  for  a  rlght-to-work  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution. 

Ties  of  other  leading  figures  in  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee  with 
oQieT  rightwing  groups  such  as  the  Man- 
Ion  Forum,  the  misnamed  Christian 
Crusade,  and  the  Young  Americans  for 
Fteedom,  have  been  amply  dociunented. 
The  impbcation  is  clear — one  of  the 
prime  goals  of  the  radical  rightwing  in 
America  is  the  destryction  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  substitution 
of  a  State-coerced  compulsory  open-shop 
movement. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  argimients 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  ? 
One  of  the  most  compelling  is  that  the 
level  of  wages,  and  concomitantly  the 
standard  of  living  of  workers  in  States 
with  right-to-work  laws  is  under  the  na- 
tional average.  In  their  desire  to  break 
unions  and  subvert  freely  negotiated 
collective  bargaining  contracts,  open- 
shop  backers  have  contributed  to  a  low- 
er standard  of  living  for  millions  of 
Americans.  To  illustrate  this,  let  me  cite 
the  following  facts : 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty  States  with 
right-to-work  laws  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  families  living  in  poverty,  that 
Is,  with  incomes  vmder  $3,000  per  year, 
than  the  national  average. 

At  the  same  time  in  1962 — the  last  year 
for  which  complete  statistics  are  avail- 
able— average  wages  in  right-to-work 
States  were  7  percent  below  the  national 
average,  while  in  States  that  permit  the 
union  shop  average  wages  were  4  percent 
above. 

These  figures  indicate  that  so-called 
rIght-to-work  laws,  by  prohibiting  the 
establishment  and  negotiation  of  union 
security,  depress  the  wages  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

A  second  argument  against  State 
right-to-work  laws  is  that  they  foster 
industrial  discord  and  fail  to  produce  any 
Increase  in  industrial  production.  Let 
me  cite  the  views  of  a  prominant  indus- 
trialist on  this  point.  Dan  A.  Kimball, 
president  of  the  Aerojet-General  Corp., 
has  said  that: 

The  rlght-to-work  law  constitutes  a  real 
threat  to  our  national  security  at  a  time 
when  Industrial  harmony  Is  essential.  I  have 
examined  both  sides  of  the  rlght-to-work 
proposal  and  have  found — that  It  Is  bad  for 
the  employee,  for  the  employer.  I  am 
against  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  14(b)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  should  be  repealed.  I  have  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  not  only  do  rlght- 
to-work  laws  fall  to  help  the  working- 
man — in  fact,  they  operate  to  his  detri- 
ment— but  they  are  also  the  weapon  of 
a  concerted  drive  on  the  part  of  right- 
wing  forces  to  subvert  and  destroy  the 
whole  institution  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  crucial  election 
year,  the  Democratic  Party  again  has 


made  clear  its  opposition  to  right-to- 
work  laws.  Let  me  quote  from  the  1964 
Democratic  platform: 

The  industrial  democracy  of  free,  private 
collective  bargaining  and  the  security  of 
American  trade  unions  must  be  strengthened 
by  repealing  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

On  the  other  hand  the  1964  Republi- 
can Party  platform  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, whereas  in  1960  that  party's  plat- 
form supported: 

The  right  of  employers  and  unions  freely 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
union  shop  and  other  forms  of  union  secu- 
rity as  authorized  by  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947. 

The  presidential  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  Barry  Goldwater,  Is 
firmly  on  record  in  favor  of  right-to- 
work  laws.  "I  strongly  favor  enactment 
of  State  right-to-work  laws,"  he  has 
announced. 

America,  indeed,  has  a  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
dedication  to  democratic  values  and  in- 
stitutions on  the  part  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  American  working  people,  and  I 
admire  the  integrity  of  the  trade  union 
movement  in  this  coimtry.  Organized 
labor  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams to  benefit  the  American  people. 
It  has  pressed  hard  for  programs  such 
as  hospital  care  for  the  aged  and  higher 
minimum  wages,  most  of  which  would 
not  directly  benefit  organized  labor  but 
which  would  help  those  Americans  liv- 
ing in  poverty,  more  than  35  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  I  salute  American 
labor,  and  I  am  proud  to  sponsor  a  bill  to 
repeal  one  of  the  main  obstacles  of  free 
collective  bargaining  in  this  country. 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  ELLIOTT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  able  Members 
of  this  body,  and  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, will  not  be  with  us  after  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  refere  to  Con- 
gressman Carl  Elliott.  I  personally  re- 
gret that  the  voters  of  Alabama  did  not 
see  fit  to  return  this  dedicated  man  to 
Congress. 

Carl  was  bom  in  Vina,  Ala.,  the  eldest 
of  nine  children.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Franklin  County,  and  worked 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, graduating  with  an  A.B.  degree 
in  1933  and  an  LL.B.  degree  in  1936. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  he  was  elected  by  his 
fellow  students  as  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Following  his  graduation  he 
practiced  law  with  a  marked  degree  of 
success  In  Russellville  and  Jasper  before 
his  election  to  the  81st  Congress.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Walker  County 
Bar  Association,  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n,  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  of 
the  40  and  8.  AMVETS,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  America.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Jasper  Lions  Club 


and  also  zone  chairman  and  deputy 
district  governor.  He  is  a  member  of  tiie 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Masons,  the 
I.O.O.F.,  PTA,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  served  two  terms  as  a  member  of 
the  Alabama  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Carl  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jane,  have 
four  children.  This  family  is  one  of  the 
happiest  I  have  ever  known. 

Carl  was  the  author  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  when  it  passed 
Congress  in  1958  and  he  was  the  man 
who  steered  it  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no  sin- 
gle piece  of  educational  legislation  that 
has  done  more  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  very  capable  but 
needy  students  to  go  on  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation than  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Millions  of  young  people  all 
over  the  United  States  have  profited  by 
his  f  arsighted  wisdom.  The  youth  of  our 
Nation  and  those  of  us  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  improving  education  in 
our  country  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Everyone  will  agree  it  is  easy  to  give 
lipservice  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion on  the  national  scene.  Carl  Elliott 
has  done  more  than  just  give  hpservice. 
He  has  devoted  years  of  unselfish  serv- 
ice toward  making  adequate  education 
and  job  opportunities — because  of  ade- 
quate education — available  to  our  youth. 
He  knows  when  we  invest  in  our  youth 
we  are  investing  in  tomorrow.  He  is 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  improve  educa- 
tional conditions,  and  this  country  of 
ours  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
because  he  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Carl  Elliott  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious, and  hardest  working  men  I 
have  ever  known.  He  is  as  honest  as 
the  day  is  long,  and  his  friendship  is 
cherished  by  those  of  us  fortimate 
enough  to  know  him  and  to  work  with 
him  in  this  legislative  body. 

To  me  Carl  Elliott's  word  is  and  has 
always  been  his  bond.  He  possesses  what 
I  consider  are  the  essential  qualifications 
of  a  good  public  servant.  First  and  fore- 
most, he  is  honest;  second,  he  is  able; 
third,  he  has  courage;  and  above  all  he 
is  sincere. 

For  the  past  3  years  Carl  has  served 
with  distinction  on  the  all-ix)werful 
Rules  Committee.  He  is  the  second  Ala- 
baman to  serve  on  this  powerful  com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  that  when  he  leaves  here  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  he  wUl  have  the 
same  degree  of  success  in  whatever  im- 
dertaking  he  applies  himself  to  as  he 
has  enjoyed  as  a  past  Member,  and  with 
him  certainly  will  go  our  best  wishes.  I 
am  sure  his  accomplishments  will  Con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his  many 
friends. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  this  body,  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  sincerity  of  Carl  Elliott  and 
how  much  I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
I  say  to  you  again  that  not  only  has  the 
great  State  of  Alabama  that  we  repre- 
sent lost  a  great  man,  an  honest  man, 
and  an  able  man,  but  the  services  of 
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Cabl  Euhorr  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
the  peopl  i  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

I  love  ( lARL  Elliott. 

Mr.  Sp  iaker,  I  now  shield  to  the  gentle- 
man froi]  I  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DIZNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  th  i  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  pc  Int.  I  want  to  Join  him  in  this 
farewell  i  ind  Godspeed  to  a  colleague  of 
ours.  1 1  emember  Carl  EXliott  because 
In  my  vei  y  first  days  in  this  House  I  was 
prlvilegec  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Educatioi  i  and  Labor  with  Carl  Elliott. 
I  remem  )er  well  the  lesson  that  he 
taught  m  e  in  regard  to  the  need  of  this 
Nation  f c  r  all  of  the  opportunities  that 
we  could  give  to  those  Who  are  under- 
prlvilege<  by  providing  for  them  decent 
facilities  n  their  public  library  services. 

It  was  his  pioneer  work  in  this  field 
that  pav(  d  the  road  for  me  and  for  the 
members  lip  of  this  House  in  this  year 
of  our  L(  rd  1964  to  expand  his  original 
concept  c  f  aid  to  libraries  into  a  univer- 
sal aid  tc  aU  libraries  in  this  Union. 

I  say  t )  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  we  a  re  losing  a  friend  in  the  House, 
but  It  Is  ( nly  a  temporary  loss  I  am  sure, 
because  8  man  of  his  caliber,  his  charac- 
ter and  lis  stature  is  bound,  if  he  so 
desires,  again  to  join  those  of  us  in  this 
House  fo  tunate  enough  still  to  be  here, 
to  do  the  great  work  that  is  stUl  undone. 

Carl  E  lliott  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength  \o  the  people  of  this  Nation  in 
his  servlc  !s  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Al  DREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  genu  >man  for  that  wonderful  state- 
ment about  my  colleague,  and  at  this 
time  I  yl  ild  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mi  .  Rhodes]  . 

Mr.  IHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker, jl  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, t  le  gentleman  from  Alabama,  in 
passing  ny  respects  to  our  good  friend, 
Carl  Ell  :ott.  In  my  first  6  years  in  the 
House  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
great  0»mmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  l>urlng  that  time  Carl  Elliott 
and  I  we  re  very  closely  associated,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation of  the  physically  handicapped 
and  alllef  areas. 

Carl  E  lliott  Is  a  man  whose  heart  is 
as  big  as  his  Capitol.  He  has  great  com- 
passion f  sr  his  fellow  man.  particularly 
those  whp  are  In  trouble  and  who  need 
is  a  great  legislator.  He  has 
been  a  dne  Member  of  the  House  and 
even  moie  important,  to  me  at  least,  a 
man  who  oi  I  can  classify  as  a  very  good 
and  trust  ed  personal  friend.  I  will  miss 
in  the  House.  I  certainly  agree 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dei  T]  in  his  statement  that  this 
country  :  las  not  heard  the  last  of  Carl 
Elliott.  He  will  go  on  to  serve  it  either 
in  public  life  or  private  life  as  the  fine 
citizen  tl  at  ~he  is. 

Mr.    A«7DREWS 
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contribution  that  he  has  made  to  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. He  has  also  been  a  great  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  his  district  and 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  His  representa- 
tion has  been  on  a  high  level.  He  has 
always  acted  with  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  mind. 

I  want  to  say  how  much  I  personally 
regret  seeing  Carl  Elliott  leave  this 
House.  At  least  we  may  be  pleased  that 
his  influence  here  in  the  House  lives  on 
among  the  Members  and  persists  in  the 
legislation  which  he  has  helped  to  write. 

Like  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  I  am  confident  and  hopeful  that 
he  will  continue  in  some  other  sphere  to 
make  the  same  contribution  to  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  the  United  States  that 
he  has  made  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  MoNAGAN]  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  upon  taking  this  opportunity  to 
make  these  remarks  and  to  Ejprmit  others 
to  express  the  kind  remarks  that  have 
been  said  about  the  distinguished  public 
servant,  Carl  Elliott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  with  Carl 
Elliott  for  a  period  of  10  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  learned  to  respect  him, 
to  admire  him,  and  to  know  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  high  integrity  and  moral 
standards,  with  a  desire  to  do  only  what 
Is  best  for  his  constituents,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  Carl  Elliott  will 
be  known  better  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion than  in  any  other  field,  because  of 
his  work  with  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  could  possibly  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Carl  Elliott  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasvire 
to  visit  in  his  district  and  to  know  his 
people,  to  have  him  visit  in  my  district 
and  visit  in  my  home,  and  to  know  my 
people.  Of  all  the  many  good  things  that 
I  know  about  Carl  Elliott  I  believe  the 
high  watermark  of  his  career  was  when 
he  convinced  his  lovely  wife  to  change 
her  name  to  Mrs.  Elliott.  They  have  a 
delightful  family,  worthy  of  the  fine 
American  citizenship  which  they  have 
exemplified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  know  that  this  is 
jxist  an  interim  recess  for  Carl  Elliott, 
because  he  will  either  be  serving  in  this 
House  or  he  will  be  serving  his  country 
and  his  State  in  a  capacity  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  similar  in  service  to  his 
achievements  in  years  past  and  will  re- 
flect the  citizenship  and  the  loyalty  which 
he  has  demonstrated  to  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
joining  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Andrews]  in  paying  this  tribute  to 
a  great  American. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  i  vuirf 
to  my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  fiS 
Alabama  [Mr.  Httddleston] 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.*  Speaker  i 
am  delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  a^ 
most  outstanding  Members  of  the  Houm 
of  Representatives,  my  good  friend  from 
Tasper,  Ala.,  the  Honorable  Carl  Elliott 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Carl  hat 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  education 
than  anyone  else  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Congress.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  Carl's  bUL 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  mort 
important  piece  of  education  legislation 
since  1862.  He  has  truly  dedicated  hl« 
years  of  public  service  to  making  life 
more  meaningful  for  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  adequate  job  opportunities  and 
education. 

Congressman  Elliott's  committee 
service  has  been  extensive  and  includea 
work  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunlttee 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education,  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Rules  Committee.  Dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congreas, 
he  was  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  new 
Select  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
search. 

We  will  Indeed  miss  Carl,  his  lovely 
wife,  Jane,  and  their  wonderful  family. 
I  know  that  he  will  continue  In  future 
endeavors  to  render  outstanding  service 
to  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  talk  about  Carl  Elliott  we  are 
talking  about  not  only  a  great  American 
but  a  legislator's  legislator.  We  are 
talking  about  a  man  with  a  beautiful 
outlook  on  life,  a  man  whose  broadness 
of  understanding  In  his  association  wltii 
his  fellow  man  is  an  inspiration  for  all 
of  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  talk  about  Cau. 
Elliott  we  are  talking  about  a  dedicated 
legislator  who  devoted  his  time  untir- 
ingly in  the  service  of  the  people  of  his 
district,  his  great  State  of  Alabama,  and 
of  our  beloved  country. 

As  leader  and  as  Speaker  I  am  richly 
Indebted  to  Carl  Elliott  for  the  many 
considerations  that  he  has  extended  to 
me.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  problems  of 
leadership  are  not  always  easy.  Caw. 
Elliott  Is  one  who  has  made  my  load 
and  my  task  easier.  Therefore.  I  am 
richly  indebted  to  him.  I  am  not  one  who 
forgets  those  who  were  civil  to  me,  be- 
cause I  have  a  long  memory. 

The  people  of  his  district  are  justified, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Alabama,  in  feel- 
ing proud  of  Carl  Elliott,  a  son  of  the 
great  State  of  Alabama,  one  who  has 
added  prestige,  honor,  and  glory  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  and  the  people  (A 
Alabama,  and  his  country. 

Carl  Elliqtt,  In  my  opinion,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  stated,  has  only 
temporarily  left  the  public  service.    I 
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^  rwt  know  what  the  future  holds  in 
iStoTbim.  It  is  very  difficult  to  look 
S^the  future  and  see  what  is  going  to 
SSaoD  but  one  thing  is  certain:  I  can 
2!!  in  the  reasonably  near  future  that 
S  talents,  the  abUity.  and  the  person- 
Sftv  as  well  as  the  understanding  mind 
f  Carl  Elliott  wUl  be  utilized  on  the 
JUeral  level  in  some  important  posl- 
SmT  In  the  elective  field  in  the  years 
SSt  lie  ahead,  if  he  has  the  ambition  to 
laiter  that  field,  Carl  Elliott's  future 
ta!gtill  ahead  of  him.  He  leaves  here 
St  with  his  career  behind  him,  but  with 
Si  future  ahead  of  him  because  of  his 
neat  contributions  to  the  strength  and 
nrogress  of  our  great  country. 

I  repeat,  and  I  emphasize,  I  have 
-rery  confidence  that  in  the  reasonably 
ni»r  future  the  talents  and  the  abilities 
of  Carl  Elliott  will  be  utilized  in  some 
very  Important  position. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  the  fine  statement,  and 
I  sincerely  express  the  hope  that  his  pre- 
dictions will  come  true. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BaowN] . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  \s  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  others 
today  in  their  expressions  in  reference 
to  Carl  Elliott,  of  Alabama. 

It  has  been  my  very  great  privilege 
to  serve  with  Carl  Elliott  since  he  has 
cwne  to  the  Congress,  and  especially  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  also  on  the  very  Important 
Select  Committee  Investigating  Govern- 
ment Researcn,  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
also  the  ranking  member. 

Carl  Elliott  is  a  man  who  is  big  in 
size.  As  an  individual  person  he  is  big 
In  character,  he  is  big  in  ability.  In  the 
years  we  have  worked  together  I  have 
never  known  of  Carl  Elliott  doing  a 
small  or  little  thing.  Throughout  the 
years  that  we  have  been  together  in  com- 
mittee work  never  has  he  evidenced  any 
^Irlt  of  animosity  in  any  of  his  actions 
that  infiuenced  him  in  any  way.  He 
has  been  more  than  fair  with  those  of  us 
on  the  minority  side  who  have  served 
with  him  on  various  committees. 

I  join,  if  I  may,  with  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation, with  the  Speaker  of  this  great 
House,  and  with  other  Members  in  not 
only  wishing  him  well  in  the  years  ahead 
but  expressing  to  him  a  personal  grati- 
tude for  the  friendship  and  the  coopera- 
tion that  he  has  extended  to  me  as  well 
as  to  his  other  colleagues  in  the  House 
during  our  service  here. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
words  of  well-deserved  tribute  being  paid 
to  Carl  Elliott.  It  has  been  my 
peasure  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Select 
Committee  Investigating  Government 
Supported  Research  and  Development.  I 
can  attest  to  the  fairness  and  friendli- 
ness with  which  he  has  treated  me  as  a 
junior  member. 


Certainly  one  mark  of  a  man  Is  how 
he  treats  his  juniors. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott]  has  been  very  fair  in  his  con- 
duct of  the  committee  and  very  helpful 
to  me.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  particularly 
want  to  be  associated  with  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  and  others  who  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Elliott]. 

The  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  Carl 
Elliott  constitute  a  significant  chapter 
In  the  political  history  of  representative 
government.  A  perceptive  and  poignant 
comment  on  them  was  written  by  Walter 
Pincus  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  September  8,  1964,  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  because  of  their 
importance  and  significance.  Carl  has 
taken  his  defeat  with  a  grace  and  dignity, 
for  which  his  friends  should  well  be 
proud. 
Elliott  Leaving  House  With  $20,000  Debt 


(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Representative  Carl  Elliott,  of  Alabama. 
16  years  In  Congress  and  for  the  last  4  years 
a  member  of  the  powerful  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, leaves  office  at  the  end  of  this  session 
faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  $20,000  to 
pay  outstanding  campaign  bills  from  hla  un- 
successful statewide  primary  race  this  paat 
June. 

Though  his  situation  may  not  be  t3^1cal, 
Mr.  Elliott's  present  dilemma  Is  worth 
studying  for  It  portrays  a  side  of  i)OlltlC8 
that  Is  little  publicized. 

Mr.  Elliott's  former  district  was  a  rural 
one — the  largest  town  having  a  population  of 
10,000.  In  1948,  when  he  first  ran  for  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  nomination  was — as  it 
Is  now — tantamount  to  election.  His  first 
primary  race  cost  $12,000,  of  which,  he  said 
recently,  $7,500  was  his  own  money. 

PLIGHT  BORN  IN  1980 

Once  he  became  the  Incumbent,  finances 
were  no  problem.  Dvirlng  the  Elsenhower 
years  he  occasionally  had  a  Republican  op- 
ponent in  the  general  election,  but  the  State 
Democratic  organization  would  help  out  with 
$1,000  and  party  committees  would  put  up 
advertising  money. 

Mr.  Elliott's  present  plight  was  bom  In 
1960.  As  a  result  of  that  year's  census,  Ala- 
bama lost  one  of  Its  nine  congressional  seats. 
Its  legislature  failed  to  pass  a  redlstrlctlng 
bin,  and  In  1962  and  again  this  year  the 
Democratic  primary  candidates  had  to  run 
at  large. 

Also  In  1960,  John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected 
President.  It  was  President  Kennedy  who 
encouraged  Mr.  Elliott  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
Rules  Committee — one  of  the  added  seats 
which  had  the  effect  of  breaking  Chairman 
Howard  Smith's  conservative  control  over 
legislation  reaching  the  House  floor. 

If  the  necessity  of  running  at  large  led  to 
Mr.  Elliott's  financial  problems,  his  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  led 
directly  to  political  difficulties,  for  It  gave 
the  conservatives  an  Issue  to  use  against 
him. 

Running  at  large  In  the  1962  Democratic 
primary,  where  only  eight  of  the  nine  Incum- 
bents could  be  selected.  Mr.  Elliott  had  to 
raise  a  campaign  war  chest  of  nearly  $100.- 
000 — an  amount  almost  unheard  of  among 
his  rural  constituency.  He  and  his  support- 
ers decided  upon  two  fund-raising  devices — 
a  mulled  appeal  fcr  $10  contributions  and  a 
series  of  dinners. 

BABE  return  FROM  MAIL 

The  maUed  appeal  contained  a  personal 
message  from  the  Congressman  along  with  a 
blank  check  made  out  to  hla  campaign  com- 


mittee. Mr.  Elliott  recalled  recently  that 
the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  the  appeal 
came  to  $3,000:  the  return  on  the  effort  was 
$3,400. 

The  dinners  proved  more  successful. 
Ranging  In  price  from  $100 — in  the  Congress- 
man's hometown — to  as  little  as  $5,  some 
$60,000  was  raised. 

When  It  was  all  over  his  deficit  came  to 
nearly  $30,000.  Mr.  Elliott  all  but  used  up 
his  savings  to  meet  almost  $20,000  of  the  bUla 
with  his  own  money. 

This  year,  with  the  need  as  great,  his  close 
advisers  decided  the  dinners  had  drained  so 
much  money  from  the  district  that  they 
could  not  be  repeated.  Instead,  finance  com- 
mittees were  established  In  each  county  to 
solicit  directly.  In  rural  areas,  this  tyi)e 
of  solicitation — where  the  solicitor  has  to  be 
relmb\irsed  a  day's  pay  and  expenses — usuaUy 
brings  In  little  political  money.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Elliott  campaign  drew  a  respectable 
$40,000. 

In  addition,  a  reception  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington   one    Sunday    afternoon    and    about 
$7,500    was   raised.     Another    $10,000   came 
from  Alabamans   outside   his   district,    and 
members  of  the  Elliott  famUy  put  up  $2,000. 
coalition  beat  him 
That  money  would  have  been  enough,  Mr. 
Elliott  said  recently,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
United  Conservation  Coalition  of  Alabama. 
Ten  days  before  the  Democratic  primary, 
this  group — which  has  among  Its  members, 
according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  members  of  the 
White  Citizens  Council,  Ku  Klux  Klan,  John 
Birch  Society  and  the  State's  growing  Re- 
publican   Party — met    in    Montgomery    and 
decided  to  print  cards  for  distribution  around 
the  State  listing  eight  of  the  nine  candi- 
dates.   Mr.  Elliott's  was  the  nsune  left  off. 
The  card,  when  It  appeared,  carried  a  con- 
servative  slogan   on    one   side,   and  on   the 
other:  Gov.  George  Wallace's  slogan,  "Stand 
Up    for   Alabama";    a   reproduction    of   the 
State's  Democratic  Party  emblem;   the  list 
of  eight  favored  candidates:  and  a  warning 
that  ballots  would  not  count  imless  all  eight 
candidates  were  marked  off. 

Mr.  Elliott  did  not  learn  of  the  meeting 
or  the  card  for  4  days,  and  needed  another 
3  to  gather  facts  about  It.  He  held  a  preaa 
conference  the  Saturday  before  the  election, 
then  decided  the  only  effective  thing  he 
could  do  to  combat  the  card  was  to  appear 
on  statewide  television  on  election  eve. 

His  program,  carried  by  half  the  stations 
m  Alabama  cost  him  $15,000 — aU  paid  in 
advance  the  day  before  the  election.  He 
had  to  mortgage  his  car  that  day — for  $3,100 — 
to  complete  the  payment.  His  TV  appeal 
was  not  successful. 

CHARACTER  OF  DISTRICT 

Mr.  Elliott  believes  his  problems  In  raising 
money  primarily  stenmied  from  the  rural 
character  of  his  district.  As  he  recenUy  put 
It,  "a  Member  of  Congress  doesn't  have  many 
things  to  do  for  rural  constituents  to  reflect 
pocketbook  advantages  •  •  •  and  therefore 
there  Is  no  reason  (for  constituents)  to  buUd 
a  bridge  of  influence  (through  contributions 
to  him)   Into  the  Federal  Government." 

He  believes  the  fundralslng  advantages  in 
this  area  rest  with  State  officials.  "A  Gover- 
nor," he  said  recently,  "with  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  to  build  roads,  buy  cars  for 
State  patrols  and  gas  for  those  cars,  books 
for  schools  •  •  •  there  are  enough  i>eople 
who  want  these  contracts  to  make  fund- 
raising  for  a  Governor  easier." 

He  sees  a  fimdralslng  advantage  also  for 
his  colleagues  from  cities,  where  party  orga- 
nizations can  build  campaign  war  chests. 
But  "rural  areas,"  he  says,  "by  training  and 
outlook  tend  to  let  a  Congressman  fend  for 
himself." 

That  is  not  to  say  there  arent  people  who 
will  pay  aU  a  Congressman's  bills.  "I've 
heard  there  are  people  who  pick  up  the 
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whole  tab, '  Mr.  Wi.i.tott  said,  noting  par- 
ticularly B  >me  rallroadB  and  power  com- 
panies.   '^  ut  you  vote  like  they  want." 

This  me  hod  of  contributing,  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  !  nvolved  executives  making  dona- 
tions in  an  organized  manner.  Management 
personnel  1 1  the  State,  regional,  district  and 
dty  level  c  mtrlbuting  together  to  one  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Bluott  estimated,  could  provide 
$00,000  In  i  State  the  size  of  Alabama. 
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e  contributions  in  his  last  cam- 
Mr.    Elliott    says    he    tiirned 
te  the  fact  that  he  sorely  needed 


group  offered  $500  to  be  given 

I  turned  them  down  twice 

were  highly  controversial." 

relating  to  campaign  contributions 

be  easily  circumvented  by  those 

to,  but  frequently  present  incon- 

those  who  don't.     One  section 

ilatlonal  banks  from  contributing 

Elections — and  defines  a  loan  as  a 

This  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 

codsclentlous  candidate  from  seeking 

the  prudent  banker  from  making 

campaign  purposes. 
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CLilrVEliAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  to  revise  and  extend 

remarks    and    include    extraneous 

SAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

Hampshire? 

no  objection. 

A^IDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

I   yield    to   the   distinguished 

of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

leman    from     Virginia     [Mr. 
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of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speak- 
like  to  add  my  commenda- 
remarks  that  have  been  made 
of  my  friend,  Carl  Elliott, 


who,  unfortunately,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  leaving  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session.  I  hope  that  the  course  of  pol- 
itics will  be  such  as  to  bring  him  here 
again  soon. 

He  has  served  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  a  number  of  years.  In  that  time 
I  have  had  close  contact  with  him  and 
have  learned  to  know  the  sterling  char- 
acter that  he  is.  He  is  a  man  of  fine 
convictions  and  strong  convictions.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  sympathetic  always  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
in  life.  He  has  been  a  strong  voice  in 
the  operation  of  the  committee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  wish 
him  well,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  we 
are  having  this  little  occasion  here  this 
evening  so  that  we  may  briefly  pay  our 
respects  to  him  and  state  our  high  re- 
gard for  Carl  Elliott. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbertI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  have  known  Carl  Elliott  ever  since 
he  became  a  Member  of  the  House.  He 
served  with  distinction  on  several  com- 
mittees, including,  of  course,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  thought  of  the  first  great  legisla- 
tive effort  of  Carl  yesterday  when  we 
were  adopting  the  conference  report  on 
the  amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  well  remember  those 
days  late  in  one  session  some  years  ago 
when  Carl  was  carrying  around  the  con- 
ference papers  on  the  original  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  which  bore  his 
name.  I  remember  talking  with  Mr. 
Raybum,  then  Speaker,  about  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  this  matter  programed  at 
the  very  end  of  the  session.  Carl  and  I 
looked  closely  at  the  matter  of  getting 
it  on  the  program. 

This  bill  which  bears  his  name  is  one 
of  the  great  legislative  landmarks  in  the 
legislative  history  of  Congress.  It  marks 
a  new  departure  in  this  area  as  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned.  It  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  most  vital  pillars  in  the 
whole  of  education  in  this  country. 

I  was  asked  just  a  few  days  ago  what 
I  considered  to  be  three  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  legislation  that  I  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  during  my  years 
in  Congress,  and  I  put  this  down  as  one 
of  the  three.  Any  person  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  legislation  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  had  an  illustrious  ca- 
reer in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Carl  Elliott  was  the  author  of 
this  bill,  and  in  turn  the  bill  which  he 
authored  has  immmortalized  his  name. 

Few  people  in  our  country  really  have 
the  opportunity  of  serving  in  Congress, 
but  few  who  do  serve  in  Congress  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  such  a  major 
part  in  such  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  as  that. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Carl  Elliott.  He  is  a  Congressman  and 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  both  of 
those  words.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
great  Members  of  this  House,  sincere, 


kind,  devoted,  and  dedicated  to  the  orin 
ciples  in  which  he  believes. 

We  shall  miss  Carl  Elliott  here  i 
for  one  hope  that  he  some  day  will  hi 
back  with  us.  We  can  ill  afford  to  w 
men  of  the  quality  and  character  of  r«T 
Elliott.  ^*'"' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th«. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  majority  whin 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  subscribe  to  all  that  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama,  Carl  Elliott. 

I  first  met  Carl  when  we  were  college 
boys  together.  I  met  him  as  a  fellow 
student.  I  was  impressed  with  him  then, 
and  I  have  continued  to  be  impressed 
with  him  to  this  very  day. 

As  others  have  said  here  this  after- 
noon, he  is  an  uncommon  man  in  that  he 
has  great  strength  of  character,  and  a 
tremendous  dedication  to  public  service 
as  well  as  a  magnificent  intellect.  But 
he  has  never  lost  his  touch  with  what  we 
might  describe  as  the  "average  man"  or 
the  "common  man." 

I  think  it  was  Grover  Cleveland  who 
said  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust, 
and  Carl  Elliott  has  truly  exemplified 
that  great  saying  in  his  service  as  a  pub- 
lic oflBcial.  Carl  Elliott  has  shown 
throughout  his  career  here  the  value  not 
only  of  a  fine  intellect,  but  also  the  value 
and  necessity  of  hard  work  and  com- 
monsense. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  char- 
acterized as  the  end  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. I  think  this  will  prove  to  be  true 
in  the  case  of  our  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. He  would  be  with  us  here  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress — and  of 
course  I  do  not  know  if  I  will  be  here,  and 
I  am  presumptuous  in  saying  that  I  may 
be — but  in  any  event  I  think  he  would 
be  here  with  us  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  un- 
usual situation  that  prevailed  in  his 
great  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  my  colleague  be  good 
enough  to  yield  for  a  moment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  just 
want  to  say  I  concur  in  the  gentleman's 
last  remark  100  percent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  not  being  unduly  or  overly 
prophetic  when  I  say  that  Carl  Elliott's 
career  still  lies  ahead  of  him  in  whatever 
he  may  choose  to  do  because  our  Nation 
has  too  few  people  like  Carl  Elliott, 
people  who  are  willing  to  enter  upon 
political  careers  and  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  financial  gain  in  order  to  serve 
our  country.  As  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  Carl  Elliott  has 
been  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congress.  When  he 
leaves  here  when  this  session  of  the 
Congress  adjourns,  Carl  Elliott  can 
say  to  himself  that  our  country  and  his 
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because  he  has  been 


things  which  go  with  public  service.  It  is 
not  always  an  easy  decision  to  make.  But 
Carl  Elliott  made  the  decision  to  stand 
like  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Manassas,  as 
he  has  always  stood,  a  man  of  character, 
courage,  and  conviction. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
days  are  not  distant  when  the  great  peo- 
ple of  Alabama,  who  basically  love  Carl 
Elliott  as  he  has  loved  them,  will  honor 
him  with  the  highest  office  they  can  be- 
stow upon  him.  Then  we  would  hear 
ringing  through  the  councils  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  voice  of  Carl  Elliott  the  words 
and  sentiments  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  all 
Carl  Elliott  has  stood  for  and  fought 
for  in  the  years  he  has  been  here.  I  feel 
it  will  not  be  long  before  his  voice  shall 
be  heard  again  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in 
either  this  or  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  occasion  when  we  bid 


State  are  better 

h<ire  and  served  with  us. 

30  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
r»8L  Eluott  has  been  a  friend  and  a 
I^iieague.  I  shaU  miss  him  in  this  ca- 
S^ity  but  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  associated  with  him  for  many  years 

'"mt^ANDREWS  of  Alabama.    I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  statement. 

j^,  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .,     •  ,j 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  his  kindness  in 
oermitting  me  as  one  who  is  proud  to  be 
Tson  of  Alabama  to  say  that  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  that  has  ever  befallen  the 
great  State  of  Alabama,  America,  and 
this  House   of   Representatives,   is   the 

rZvdiiK  from  it  for  the  present  time  of    one  we  affectionately  esteem  farewell,  we    come 
J^maiTwho  has  devoted  16  years  of  dis-     "•^^    ""^'i  «"^  farpwpii  •■  hnf  t.hf  r.on-        wv 
tinguished   service   to   his   district,    his 
State,  and  his  country— Carl  Elliott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Christ  was  being 
crucified  He  said,  "Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  and  to  hope,  that  those  who 
have  removed  Carl  Elliott  from  their 
service  and  from  the  service  of  their 
country,  will  some  day  lament  and  re- 
pent the  error  of  their  way. 

Carlyle  said  that  Mirabeau  had  an  eye; 
that  he  could  see  somehow  through  the 
tumult  and  the  turmoil  the  things  of 
vital  interest  to  a  mighty  nation. 

Carl  Elliott's  career  of  16  years  in 
this  House  has  revealed  that  he,  too,  had 
an  eye  with  peculiar  perspicacity,  able  to 
see  the  things  meaningful  to  America. 
He  saw  that  the  children  of  America 
needed  a  better  education  and  that  the 
real  strength  of  America  lay  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  people. 

With  all  of  his  towering  strength,  Carl 
Elliott  has  lifted  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  through  a  better  education  to 
walk  on  higher  ground,  not  only  that  they 
might  live  better  but  also  that  they 
might  better  serve  their  country. 

Carl  Elliott  is  a  man  whose  impec- 
cable character  and  honesty  have  been 
an  example  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his 
country'.  He  is  a  man  of  great  scholar- 
ship and  learning,  who  has  therefore 
been  able  immeasurably  to  improve  the 
quality  of  legislation  and  to  assist  his 
colleagues  in  designing  legislation  of 
magnificent  service  to  the  country. 

Capl  Elliott  is  a  man  of  shining  cour- 
age. I  believe  that  sometimes  it  is  more 
rare  to  have  political  courage  than  to 
have  personal  courage  because  to  stand 
up  against  the  winds  of  political  hostil- 
ity, to  refuse  to  yield  to  forces  tliat  are 
Ignoble  and  unworthy,  to  decline  to  turn 
one's  back  upon  the  people  who  need  a 
champion  as  their  spokesman  and  a  war- 
rior for  their  cause  sometimes  requires 
greater  character  and  courage  than  is 
required  of  a  man  to  face  dangers  of  an- 
other sort. 

Men  are  naturally  reluctant  to  give  up 
service  in  this  illustrious  body.  Some- 
times a  man  has  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween being  true  to  his  conscience  and 
true  to  the  best  interests  of  his  coimtry 
and  losing,  perhaps,  the  honor  and  those 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
88th  Congress  adjourns  this  legislative 
body  will  lose  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
and  experienced  Members,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  Congressman  Carl 
Elliott.  Carl  Elliott  has  ably  served 
his  district.  State,  and  Nation  in  this 
legislative  body  since  January  3,  1949 — 
over  a  period  of  16  years.  By  reason  of 
his  outstanding  ability,  industry,  and 
knowledge  of  legislative  procedures  he 
has  gradually  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  valuable  Members 
of  this  national  House  of  Representatives. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  being  suddenly  thrown  into 
a  statewide  contest  for  reelection,  he 
would  continue  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body.  No  doubt  his  congressional  dis- 
trict that  he  has  represented  so  well 
would  have  reelected  him  and  retained 
his  valuable  services  for  many  years  to 


say,  "Hail  and  farewell,"  but  the  con^ 
viction  that  Carl  Elliott  will  soon  re- 
turn to  the  Congress  makes  us  say  to 
Carl  Elliott:  statesman,  scholar,  and 
gentleman,  "Farewell  and  hail." 

May  the  blessings  of  the  providence 
you  so  richly  deserve  ever  accompany 
you. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  unique  value  of  our  system  is 
that  men  of  great  ability  from  across  the 
land  participate  in  the  Government  for 
all  of  us.  As  we  have  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  certainly  I,  from  Cali- 
fornia, recognize  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Carl  Elliott,  has  made  a 
great  contribution  not  merely  to  his  own 
district  and  not  merely  to  his  own  State 
but  to  his  Nation.  That  contribution 
was  felt  in  California,  just  as  it  was  felt 
across  the  land. 

I,  too,  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
his  great  qualities  of  leadership,  under- 
standing, and  respect  for  the  law  will  be 
with  us  again. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.     I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling]. 
Mr.  BOLLING.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  my  experience  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  ablest  of  its  Members  has  been 
defeated  by  a  people  temporarily  bereft 
of  their  reason.  I  am  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama— and  I  think  I  can  speak 
of  Alabama  with  some  conviction  be- 
cause I  grew  up  there — will  soon  come 
to  understand  that  in  retiring  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  Carl  Elliott,  they 
retired  one  of  their  ablest  spokesmen  for 
several  generations.  His  fault,  if  any, 
was  foresight.  His  guilt,  if  any,  was 
courage. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 


When  the  people  throughout  the  State 
of  Alabama  have  become  familiar  with 
the  great  record  he  has  made  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  will  again  be  called,  if 
he  so  desires,  for  more  extended  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation.  Alabama  and 
the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
services  of  so  able  a  statesman  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Carl  Eluott. 
I  wish  to  join  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  extending  to  him  my  regret  for 
his  departure  as  a  legislator.  I,  indeed, 
enjoyed  serving  with  Carl  on  the  Rules 
Committee  during  the  last  few  sessions 
of  Congress.  I  hope  that  he  will  see  fit 
to  continue  giving  to  our  Government 
the  service  of  his  exceptional  talents  and 
experience  in  future  years. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Rains]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  sad  occasion  when  the  best  of  friends 
must  part.  The  American  people  are 
losing  one  of  their  best  friends  and  the 
House  is  losing  one  of  its  finest  Mem- 
bers with  the  retirement  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Carl 
Elliott. 

Ever  since  Carl  Elliott  came  here  16 
years  ago  I  have  watched  with  pride  and 
admiration  as  he  made  his  record.  His 
dedication  and  hard  work  have  been  un- 
paralleled in  this  Chamber,  as  eswh  of 
you  well  know. 

He  has  served  here  at  great  sacrifice. 
There  has  been  no  Member,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  has  applied  himself  more 
diligently  or  ^^^th  more  devotion  to  the 
task  of  representing  the  best  interests 
of  his  people.  It  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  Alabama  and  the  Nation  must  lose, 
for  the  present,  his  faithful  service,  and 
his  sane,  intelligent  approach  to  progres- 
sive legislation. 

But  in  leaving  the  Congress  Carl 
Elliott  has  left  contributions  to  our 
Nation   which   will   be   acclaimed   long 
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after  eadti  of  us  has  left  this  mortal 
realm.  "^  Tho  can  appraise  the  value  of 
the  Natl  mal  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  ha ;  become  a  cornerstone  of  this 
Nation's  uture  and  a  keystone  to  our 
survival?  What  price  tag  can  be  set  on 
the  Libnjy  Facilities  Act  which  has 
brought  I  ooks  into  remote  hollows  and 
dales  of  t  lis  country  and  which  has  as- 
sured llbi  ary  services  for  schools  across 
the  land? 

While  he  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Cabl  Elliott,  has  served  here  as  your 
friend  aid  mine,  he  probably  has  no 
greater  fiends  than  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  for  whom  he  has  contributed  so 
much  valuable  legislation. 

The  sc  lools  and  colleges  in  Alabama 
know  thl  I.  They  know  that  they  are 
losing  a  italwart  ally  and  one  who  will 
not  be  eaf  Qy  replaced. 

In  one  >f  Shakespeare's  plays  it  is  said 
that  "our  praises  are  our  wages."  Many 
of  us  in  :  (olitics  will  agree.  And  if  this 
be  true,  t  len  Carl  Elliott  is  one  of  the 
wealthles  men  I  know.  And  the  praise 
he  has  r  sceived  is  praise  he  has  most 
honestly  ( amed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texts  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROpERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  t:  lank  the  gentleman  for  permit- 
ting me  1 3  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
o\ir  respeits  to  a  fine  gentleman,  Carl 
Elliott.  My  acquaintanceship  and  as- 
sociation with  Carl,  his  wife,  and  his 
family  ha  s  been  most  rewarding.  I  want 
to  say  at  this  time,  in  the  Interests  of 
tbne,  tha  I  would  simply  say  ditto  to  the 
many  fine  things  that  have  been  said  and 
the  man3i  tributes  that  have  been  paid 
to  this  fin ;  man  today. 

M^i  A  JDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  n  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that 
no  man  1  as  even  won  a  warmer  spot  in 
the  hear  s  of  his  friends  here  in  this 
House  thm  Carl  Elliott.  As  I  have 
said  previously,  his  outstanding  char- 
acteristic in  my  opinion,  is  his  sincerity. 
I  want  t<i  say  that  there  comes  to  my 
mind  a  p  >em  I  read  years  ago  about  the 
heart  of  a  friend.  It  goes  thusly : 

The  hear ;  of  a  friend  never  wonders  or 
doi  [bts. 


how  many  years  intervene, 
f  dlth  is  there 
naugpt  can  compare 

comfort  it  gives  though  un- 


No  mattqr 
The  old 
An4 

With'  the 
seea. 


Yes,  the  l^eart  of  a  friend  is  the  one  thing 

II 
As  life  lefigthens 
It  is  the 
When  I] 
That  I 


lust 
htve 


11^  e 


YCUNO. 


I  can 
live  In  th( 
those  whc 
Chamber 

Mr 
Join  my 
tribute  to 
friend, 
been  my 
House  C 

It  can 
the  servl()e 
brought 


tj 


and  twilight  descends, 
boon  I  will  ask 
finished  my  task 
in  the  hearts  of  my  friends. 


assure 


Carl  Elliott  that  he  will 
hearts  of  his  friends  as  long  as 
served  with  him  remain  in  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

c)olleagues  today  in  paying  high 

the  distinguished  service  of  my 

Elliott,  with  whom  it  has 

1  pecial  privilege  to  serve  on  the 

ttee  on  Rules. 
)€  fittingly  said  with  regard  to 
of  Carl  Elliott  that  he  has 
his  work  a  dedication  of  pur- 
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pose  and  a  sense  of  conviction  which  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  His  presence  as 
a  member  of  this  body  will  be  genuinely 
missed,  but  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  character  and  service 
of  our  friend  from  Alabama.  Carl  Elli- 
ott. I  cannot  improve  on  what  has  been 
said  about  our  friend  but  I  must  claim 
the  honor  of  joining  my  colleagues  in  a 
brief  word  of  tribute  to  a  great  American. 
I  predict  that  Carl  Elliott  will  continue 
to  find  ways  to  serve  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. He  will  carry  with  him  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  his  colleagues 
here. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation to  request  this  time  in  order  that 
the  Membership  of  the  House  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  join  with  our  delega- 
tion in  paying  tribute  to  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  I  refer  to  Carl  Elliott 
of  Alabama. 

Carl  was  bom  in  Vina  in  Franklin 
Coimty,  Ala.,  on  December  20,  1913.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  that  coun- 
ty and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1933 
and  an  LL.  B.  in  1936.  He  practiced  law 
in  Russellville  and  in  Jasper  until  he 
was  elected  in  the  81st  Congress.  Carl 
has  been  a  member  of  and  has  held  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  in  many  patri- 
otic, political,  religious,  and  social  or- 
ganizations. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Jane  Hamilton,  who  has  been  more  than 
helpful  to  him  in  his  career.  They  are 
the  proud  parents  of  four  fine  children: 
Carl.  Jr..  and  Martha  Owen  who  are 
both  students  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama; John  Hamilton  and  Lenora  Jane 
who  are  students  in  their  hometown  of 
Jasper. 

Carl  Elliott  has  been  an  energetic 
and  hard  worker  here  in  Congress  and 
has  many  honors  to  his  credit.  The  most 
notable  one  has  been  his  authorship  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  he  steered  through  this  body. 
There  has  been  no  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  educational  field  which  has 
done  more  to  make  it  possible  for  needy 
students  to  achieve  higher  education 
than  this  Education  Act.  Carl  is  one 
who.  in  fact.  In  word,  and  in  deed,  has 
dedicated  his  public  service  to  help  the 
cause  of  higher  education.  Recently, 
when  the  extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  amendments  were 
before  this  body,  many  Members  took  oc- 
casion to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  record 
achieved  by  Carl,  and  he  is  most  de- 
serving of  these  tributes  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

Congressman  Elliott's  outstanding 
service  in  the  House  in  the  educational 
field  is  by  no  means  all  for  which  he  will 
be  remembered;  another  of  his  special 
accomplishments  was  conceiving  the  idea 
of  forming  a  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  and  he  has  given 
freely  of  his  time  and  efforts  in  this  en- 
deavor. He  pioneered  the  organization 
and  setup  of  the  committee  and  did 
much  to  call  to  the  attention  of  govem- 
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mental  agencies.  Congress,  and  the  nuh. 
lie  just  where  there  was  an  overlaDnS 
of  research  programs  and  by  so  dolnJ 
has  saved  countless  amounts  of  the  taa 
payers'  money.  * 

Although  Carl  Elliott  has  the  resnect 
of  Members  of  both  parties,  there  ^ 
never  be  any  question  that  his  faith  wj 
allegiance,  and  his  espousal  have  alwam 
been  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  Carl  Elliott  leaves  thi  body  i 
know  that  each  Member  of  the  House 
joins  me  in  wishing  for  him,  his  lovely 
wife,  Jane,  and  their  fine  family  the  very 
best  of  everything  in  their  future  en- 
deavor; they  richly  deserve  it. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman  Carl  Elliott  was  elected  to 
the  81st  Congress — 1948 — and  reelected 
to  each  succeeding  Congress. 

His  straightforward  attitude  in  accept- 
ing responsibilities  and  his  calm,  ana- 
lytical judgment  has  endeared  him'  to  his 
colleagues.  He  is  cooperative  and  under- 
standing of  others  who  may  disagree 
with  his  decisions  in  legislative  matters. 

His  authoritative  knowledge  of  the 
educational  requisites  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  is  tangibly  evident  In  the  lawi 
passing  through  his  committee  that  re- 
flect his  thinking. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  fortimes  of 
politics  have  thwarted  his  ambition  to 
continue  in  the  dedicated  services  to  his 
Nation  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly we  hold  the  suppressed  desire  that 
his  retirement  is  temporary  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  this  brilliant  intellectual 
statesman  will  be  returned  by  the  elec- 
torate of  Alabama.  He  belongs  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  loss 
to  the  citizens  of  Alabama  Is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  We 
regret  his  departure  and  hope  for  his  re- 
turn. May  he  enjoy  the  days  of  tempo- 
rary departure  from  the  Congress  with 
his  darling  wife  Jane  and  his  four  lovely 
children.  May  God  bless  him  and  hU 
family  with  happiness  and  an  abundance 
of  prosperity. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  and  saying  goodbye  to  Carl  El- 
liott, a  respected  Member  of  this  body 
since  1949. 

Carl  has  been  a  leader  ever  since  the 
days  of  college  when  he  was  elected  as 
president  of  the  student  body  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  the  ensuing 
years  he  was  a  practicing  attorney  in  his 
home  town  of  Russellville  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  also  served  for  a  pe- 
riod of  8  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee prior  to  his  election  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Caw. 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  dur- 
ing the  81st  and  82d  Congresses  and  re- 
gretted to  see  him  leave  this  committee. 
He  nevertheless  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
the  Rules  Conunittee,  and  also  chalr- 
maned  the  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Government  Research  Activities. 
He  authored  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  assisted  in  framing 
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i«riaIatlon  granting  aid  to  federally  Im- 
Scted  school  areas;  authored  the  Rural 
fibrary  Services  Act  and  generaUy  dem- 
onstrated in  numerous  ways  his  great 
fiScem  for  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
P^ple  he  represented  in  Alabama,  but 
^the  whole  country. 

His  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  In 
this  body  as  well  as  Ws  leadership  In  the 
muiS  fields  in  which  he  excelled.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  his 
many  friends  In  wishing  him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Members. 

Alabama  has  contributed  many  great 
men  to  the  Nation,  and  weU  up  on  this 
list  must  be  inscribed  the  name  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Carl  Elliott. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  since  coming  here  in  1948. 
His  devotion  to  and  love  of  country  is 
stanething  to  be  admired,  and  he  has 
worked  hard  toward  those  objectives 
wliich  he  believes  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people.  He  brought  to  his 
congressional  duties  a  wide  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  and  a  warm  humanity 
which  have  made  him  highly  esteemed 
and  universally  liked.  His  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  frankness  are  well  known, 
and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him. 

Diu-ing  his  years  in  Congress  he  has 
served  in  many  capacities,  and  in  every 
Instance  he  has  distinguished  himself 
and  the  State  of  Alabama.  His  work  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  been  particularly 
outstanding  and  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  He  can  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  his  many  legislative  ac- 
complishments, particularly  those  In  the 
field  of  education. 

Carl  Elliott  is  a  remarkable  man,  and 
his  retirement  will  be  a  real  loss  to  the 
House.  We  shall  miss  his  aid  and  wis- 
dom as  a  legislator,  but,  more  than  that, 
in  the  days  ahead  we  shall  miss  his  quiet, 
unassuming,  friendly  presence,  anl^  his 
dedication  to  the  common  good  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  our  col- 
league Congressman  Carl  Elliott,  of 
Alabama.  Carl  Elliott  has  served  his 
district  and  the  Nation  with  devotion. 

Since  coming  to  the  81st  Congress  in 
1948,  Congressman  Elliott  has  risen  to 
be  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Government  Re- 
search Activities  and  also  sat  on  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses. I  know  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  miss  his  valued  counsel 
and  warm  friendship,  which  he  so  will- 
ingly extended  to  all  in  his  16  years  of 
membership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Again,  I  wish  to  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  beet  wishes  for  continued  success 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  notable 
contributibns  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  made  to  education  of  our  American 
youth,  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  Carl  Elliott,  our  colleague 


and  my  old  friend  from  north  Alabama, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  single  per- 
son In  our  time  to  foster  universal  edu- 
cation. 

Carl  Elliott  Is  leaving  the  House  at 
the  termination  of  this  Congress,  but  he 
will  be  remembered  not  only  in  this  body, 
but  wherever  anyone  prizes  education  as 
the  mainspring  of  our  American  demo- 
cratic system. 

Although  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  a 
champion  of  freer  and  wider  education, 
his  Interests  and  knowledge  In  many 
other  fields  attested  to  his  versatility. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  an  authority  In 
many  aspects  of  agriculture,  modem 
science.  Industry,  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  His  record  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Is  known  universally  here  and  is 
unanimously  praised.  He  has  been  a 
close  friend  of  mine  for  years  and  I  will 
always  appreciate  his  counsel  and  shar- 
ing of  his  vast  knowledge  of  issues  before 
us  and  our  people. 

It  is  universally  agreed  In  the  Congress 
Itself,  among  oiu:  leading  educators  and, 
I  hope,  among  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  Carl  Elliott  was  the 
father  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  It  was  his  legislation ;  it  was  he  who 
explained  its  provisions  within  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee ;  and  it  was 
he  who  guided  it  through  the  House. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  has  done 
more  to  give  capable  but  needy  students 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education 
than  Carl  Elliott's  inspired  legislation. 
Its  success  Is  attested  to  by  the  record 
which  shows  that  almost  700,000  loans 
have  been  made  since  his  legislation  be- 
came effective  in  1958.  No  Member  of 
Congress  could  ask  for  a  better  or  more 
noble  monument. 

It  is  notable  that  Carl  Elliott's  legis- 
lation came  during  the  Eisenhower  re- 
gime. That  is  a  tribute  to  his  powers  of 
persuasion  and  also  to  his  popularity 
and  respect  in  the  House.  His  most  per- 
sutisive  argument  was  that  Americans, 
who  spend  15  times  more  on  legalized 
gambling  than  on  education,  ought  to 
take  a  gamble  on  American  youngsters. 
The  gamble  certainly  has  paid  off. 

His  awards  and  citations  from  the 
leading  educational  organizations  and 
institutions  are  too  numerous  to  cata- 
log here,  but  in  addition  to  what  he 
has  done  for  our  older  educational  sys- 
tem, he  fathered  legislation  to  help  rural 
libraries,  train  teachers  of  retarded 
children,  tax  relief  for  teachers  studying 
to  improve  their  abilities,  and  was  out- 
standing in  his  championship  of  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  crippled  and  handicapped. 

We  of  Alabama  will  long  note  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  our  State's  economy,  his 
good  record  on  farm  legislation  and  help 
to  farmers  through  REA,  study  pro- 
grams, and  practical  helps.  Our  cam- 
paign for  waterways  development  has 
lost  an  able  ally  and  champion.  But 
Carl  Elliott  can  leave  the  Congress  with 
the  deep  satisfaction  and  knowledge  that 
he  made  an  enviable  record  that  set  a 
standard  not  only  for  the  Alabamlans 
who  may  succeed  him,  but  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  in  the  future.  We  wish 
him  success  in  whatever  endeavor  he 


chooses  and  these  are  plentiful  for  a  man 
of  Carl  Elliott's  talents. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Elli- 
ott's service  here  in  this  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world  has  been 
marked  with  humility  and  a  humbleness 
of  character  which  all  men  in  public  life 
should  emulate. 

When  and  wherever  you  met  Carl 
Elliott,  you  felt  better  having  met  and 
talked  with  him.  Whether  it  was  on 
the  fioor,  in  committee,  or  just  walk- 
ing down  the  haU  or  In  the  tunnel,  I 
always  liked  to  run  into  Carl. 

Carl  Elliott  fought  for  an  education 
during  the  depression  years,  overcame 
adversity  and  hardship  to  take  his  place 
as  one  of  the  great  Members  of  the 
Congress.  His  service  here  is  marked  by 
a  devotion  to  education  and  to  furthering 
opportvuilty  for  the  youth  of  our  land. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
of  my  service  here  have  been  long  con- 
fidential conversations  with  Carl  El- 
liott. We  talked  of  the  farm,  erosion, 
poverty,  and  success.  Carl  has  a  sense 
of  himior  and  epitomizes  the  southern 
philosophy  of  courtesy,  good  manners, 
church  service,  and  concern  for  the 
other  fellow. 

Carl  Elliott  is  a  young  man  with 
a  wealth  of  commonsense,  a  superb  edu- 
cation, experience  in  national  affairs; 
and  I  predict  for  him  a  higher  position 
and  a  wider  field  of  public  service  in  the 
years  to  come. 

We  wUl  hear  a  lot  more  from  our 
friend,  Carl  Elliott,  In  the  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  have  5  legis- 
lative days  within  which  to  extend  and 
revise  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAGE  BOARD  EMPLOYEE  CLAS- 
SIFICAIION  STANDARDS,  OLM- 
STED AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding another  letter  written  by  me  to 
the  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  The  reply  to 
my  letter  of  September  10 — previously 
read  on  the  fioor  by  me — In  my  Judg- 
ment, was  far  from  satisfactory.  It  did 
not  answer  the  basic  questions  Involved. 
I  am  hoping  that  Secretary  Zuckert  will 
give  me  specific  answers  to  the  rather 
specific  questions  posed  in  the  present 
letter. 

Also,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fine  step 
forward  for  the  Air  Force  and  all  con- 
cerned If  he  would  follow  my  recommen- 
dation in  urging  a  moratoriima  on  wage 
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board  cli  fisification  surveys  and  down- 
grading until  such  time  as  a  more  fair 
and  reall  itlc  method  of  assigning  grade 
levels  ma  sr  be  established. 
My  lett  ST  to  Secretary  Zuckert  follows: 

CoNGKisei  or  the  United  Statxs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
1  7ashinffton,  D.C.,  October  2, 1964. 
Eugene  M. 'Zuckert, 
/  the  Air  Force. 

DC. 

Mb.  Secketakt:  On  September  10, 
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18,  I  wrote  you  again  to  ad- 

my  visit  to  the  Mlddletown  air 

In  talking  with  many  wage 

I   found   widespread    dis- 

much   to   my   regret.     In   that 

out  that  the  employees  had 

concern  about  Job  classifica- 

reclasslflcation    and    down- 

belng  required  to  do  work  of  a 

when  called  upon  to  do 


em  jloyees 

lo  a,   mv 

p<  ilnted 

tieir 
cor  stant 

and 
clafsiflcation 

September  18,  1964,  I  forwarded 

J.  Kelley,  in  the  Office  of  Leglsla- 

,  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  received 

local    president,    NAGE,    MAAMA 

14,  outlining  in  some  detail  com- 

objections  about  wage  board  em- 

cla^ificatlon  standards. 

to   the   above  letters   has   been 

ft-om  Col.  William  E.  Poe,  Office  of 

Liaison,  in  which  he  enclosed  a 

of   Information   prepared   by   the 

Director  of  Civilian  Personnel. 

dealt    mainly    with    com- 

to  five  listed  In  my  letter  of  Sep- 

The  remainder  of  the  summary 

th  classification  standards,  reclas- 

and   downgrading,   I   find   unre- 

Naturally,    I    don't    have    an    Air 

Ma4ual  or  transmittal  sheet  33.    Fux- 

I  am  not  a  personnel  expert. 

necessary  to  adjust  the  grades  of 

an  occupation  upward  or  down- 

allne  It  with  other  positions  of  equal 

When  the  Job  has  been  classified 

and  a  grade  assigned,  why  should 

be  alined  with  other  positions? 

necessary  to  reclassify  a  skill  three 

period  of  10  years?     Can  a  classi- 

siandard  be  established  to  encom- 

^FLC   depots   when   the   workload 

gre  itly? 

b^ard 


employees  tell  me  they   are 
semiskilled  during  a  wage  board 
pay  purposes.    Yet  they  are  en- 
aircraft  costing  millions.    Auto- 
m^chanlcs,  they  contend,  make  more 
work  on  an  autoniobile.     The  skill 
for  these  workers  has  Increased 
the  past  10  to  15  years  as  aircraft 
more  complicated  and  the  parts 


s  tieet  metal  shop,  they  feel  that  the 
ng  of  the  56  sheet  metal  mechan- 
by  any  standard.     These  me- 
part    of    a    group     (now    only 
100)  of  aircraft  sheet  metal  me- 
at Mlddletown  Air  Materiel  Area. 
)art,  also,  of  a  small  group  of  fast- 
disappear  ng    general    aircraft    sheet    metal 
me4hanics  left  in  this  country.     The 
workers  tell  me  that  most  Air 
and   civilian   aircraft   compa- 
peciallsts — men  who  perform  one 
s^all  features   of  the   trade,  semi- 
productlon-type  people.    If  the 
loses  these  capabilities,  where  are 
to  find  replacements?     Many  of 
have  worked  in  this  field  for  over 
You  do  not  find  men  to  do  this 

growing  on  trees. 
not  understand  why  a  man  had  a 
^  S'B-16,  step  5,  20  years  ago  and  to- 


day is  doing  the  same  work  at  the  grade  of  a 
WB-10.  step  3.  This  same  employee  was 
capable  of  making  a  recommendation  which 
will  save  the  Air  Force  over  $100,000.  In  the 
course  of  his  Job  he  has  been  required  to 
spend  long,  long  weeks  on  TDY  duty  in  some 
mighty  dreary,  isolated  spots  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  required  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
to  fly  on  a  mission  over  the  Mekong  Delta. 
All  of  these  things  are  a  part  of  his  Job. 
Yet  he  receives  his  same  semiskilled  pay. 
He  has  to  fly  on  military  aircraft  which 
means  that  his  commercial  insurance  car- 
ried to  protect  his  family  Is  not  valid.  I 
realize  that  his  Federal  Government  insur- 
ance has  no  restrictions  on  It,  but  that  is 
hardly  adequate  Insurance  coverage  for  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  small  children. 

When  I  receive  a  report  which  tells  me 
that  an  initial  draft  of  a  classification  stand- 
ard is  exposed  to  comment  and  criticism  of 
a  substantial  segment  of  interested  Air 
Force  personnel — I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  think  that  tells  me  a  thing.  Is  it  sub- 
mitted for  comment  to  the  workers  who  are 
being  downgraded?  Do  they  agree  with  it? 
Is  any  weight  given  to  their  opinion? 

I  am  disturbed  to  find  the  morale  of  the 
wage  board  workers  so  low.  I  think  the  Air 
Force  should  be  concerned.  The  average 
civilian  mechanic  in  the  Air  Force  calculates 
that  during  the  past  7  or  8  years  he  has  lost 
^  $6,000  in  earnings  due  to  downgrading.  Cer- 
tainly nowhere  in  civilian  enterprises  could 
a  similar  situation  be  found,  particularly 
where  increasing  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
mechanic  has  constantly  been  required. 
These  are  good  people  who  have  served  the 
Government  long  and  faithfully.  They  feel 
they  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  So 
far,  I  do  not  feel  I  have  anything  to  send 
them  which  offers  any  encouragement. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  strongly  recommend  and 
urge  a  moratorium  on  wage  board  classifi- 
cations surveys  and  downgrading  until  such 
time  as  a  more  fair  and  realistic  method  of 
assigning  grade  levels  may  be  established. 
Surely  Air  Force  headquarters,  the  local  In- 
stallations and  the  wage  board  workers  can 
find  an  equitable  and  fair  solution  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  an  urgent  necessity 
to  try. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Kunkel, 
,  Member  of  Congress. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  last 
official  act  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11812) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "Development 
grants"  and  Insert  "Technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants". 

Page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "$18,000,000" 
and  insert  "$16,800,000". 

Page  2,  line  13.  strike  out  "$2,100,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,600,000". 

Page  2,  line  17.  strike  out  "$405,000,000" 
and  insert  "$401,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  19.  strike  out  "$150,000,000" 
and  insert  "$99,200,000". 

Page  2,  line  21.  strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$84,700,000 '. 

Page  2,  line  26,  strike  out  "$782,200,000" 
and  insert  "$773,727,600". 

Page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  "$52,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$51,200,000". 


Page  4,  line  12,  after  "projects"  \iiabTt  ••«, 
programs".  * 

Page  5,  line  17.  after  "fund" "  insert  •• 
'Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loan*--" 

Page  8.  line  5,  strike  out  'obligation^H 
insert  "expenditure".  * 

Page  8,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "ad 
versely  effect  the  economy  of  the  Unitrt 
States"  and  insert  "result  in  adverse  effeS 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  Statesor 
the  industrial  mobilization  base  which  out- 
weigh  the  economic  or  other  advantages  to 
United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  out 
side  the  United  States". 

Page  10,  line  16,  strike  out  "$6,000  000" 
and  insert  "$12,000,000". 

Page  12,  line  11,  strike  out  "$20  500  000" 
and  insert  "$20,850,000". 

Page  14,  line  15,  strike  out  "$45.400  000" 
and  insert  "$34,800,000  together  with  tlie 
unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation 
under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1964" 

Page  14,  line  15,  after  "$45,400  000" 
insert  ":  Provided,  That  the  final  sentence 
in  section  2(e)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  is  hereby  repealed" 

Page  19,  after  line  2,  insert : 

"Sec.  404.  The  appropriations,  funds,  other 
authorizations,  and  authority  with  respect 
thereto  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  from 
October  1,  1964,  for  the  purposes  provided  ia 
such  appropriations,  funds,  other  authoriza- 
tions, and  authority.  All  obligations  in- 
curred during  the  period  between  September 
30,  1964,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  thlj 
Act  in  anticipation  of  such  appropriations, 
funds,  other  authorizations,  and  authority 
are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  If  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  objecting,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  please  take  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  the  amendments 
which  the  Senate  has  added  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  ta 
amended  by  the  Senate  is  $296,300,000 
under  the  budget  estimates.  It  Is 
$77,172,400  under  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  know  that  under  those  circumstances 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  not  going  to  want 
to  agree  to  the  amendments,  but  I  assure 
him  that  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  let  me  say  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  bUl 
is  some  $77  million  below  the  House 
figure  which  leads  me  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  House  did  not  do  a  very  good 
job  of  holding  down  the  bill  when  It 
passed  the  House.  If  there  is  no  roUcall 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
oppose^  to  it. 

Mr.  6aRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  House,  In  my 
judgment,  did  a  very  good  job. 

The  bill  also  contains  funds  for  the 
foreign  assistance  program — title  I  of 
the  bUl— which  is  $256,972,400  below  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  conference  re- 
port, which  the  House  has  just  adopted. 

While  it  may  appear  on  the  surface 
that  the  Congress  Is  appropriating  more 
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fnr  title  I— foreign  aid— than  It  the  gentleman  knows,  our  committee  has 
5S  year  there  is  an  actual  reduction  always  looked  with  favor  upon  that  pro- 
l^'^f^Js  avilable  to  the  program  of  ap-    gram  and  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees 


*"J^ately  $235  million  due  to  the  fact  with  me  In  saying  that  it  Is  our  hope 
KSfSTere  is  not  as  big  a  carryover  of  that  the  total  reduction  in  the  estimates 
SJdsTto  fiscal  1965  as  compared  to  a  for  the  foreign  aid  program  will  have 
^over  of  approximately  $400  million  no  effect  upon  the  proposed  program  for 
carryover  oi^^^^  ^^^  malaria  eradication  program  for  fis- 

cal year  1965. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  I  hope  the  AID  will  adequately  fund 
this  Important  program  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 


into  fiscal  1964. 

I  believe  the  amount  of  funds  recom- 
mended is  adequate  to  enable  the  Pres- 
Went  to  carry  out  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
eram  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

One  item  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
is  the  malaria  eradication  program.    As 

Summary  tabulation,  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill,  1965 
TITLE  I-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle concerned  about  the  $99.2  mllUon 
recommended  for  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund.  I  believe  we  are  cutting  that 
vital  appropriation  a  little  too  closely. 
However,  If  a  need  should  arise  for  addi- 
tional funds— and  this  Is  for  emer- 
gencies— ^I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  a  request 
for  such  emergency  funds  as  may  be 
necessary. 

I  Include  at  this  point  a  table  show- 
ing pertinent  comparisons  of  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1965: 


Item 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
economic  assistance 


Development  crants     --.------,---■  

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

American  hospltuls  abroad  (special  foreign  currency  pro- 

nani) *-  '..; 

Sirveys  of  investment  opportunities 

International  orpani/ations  and  programs 

gupportinK  assistance 

rontingency  fund ..    

Inter-Americ;ui  social  and  economic  cooperation  program. 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

Development  grants 

Development  loans. -- - 

Development  loans — * 

Administrative  expenses,  AID 

Administrative  expenses,  State 


Appropria- 
tions, 1964 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance. 


MaiTARY  ASSISTANCE 


MUitarv  assistance -- 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 


$155.  OnO,  000 
14,300,000 

4. 700, 000 


116,000,000 

330, 000, 000 

50.000,000 

135, 000, 000 

80,000,000 
375, 000, 000 
687, 3(X),  000 

50,000,000 
2,  700, 000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1965 


Passed  House 


$224. 600, 000 
18. 000, 000 


2.100.000 
134,  400, 000 
405,  000, 000 
150,000,000 


Total,  title  I,  foreign  assistance. 


2, 000, 000, 000 


1,000,000,000 
(tlOOO,000) 


3, 000, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 
465, 000, 000 
922.  200, 000 

52,  500, 000 
2,900.000 


$204,  fiOO.  000 
18, 000, 000 


2,100,000 
134.  272,  400 
405. 000. 000 
150,000,000 


85, 000, 000 
425. 000, 000 
782,  200, 000 

52.  500. 000 
2,900,000 


Passed  Senate 


Senate  bill  compared  with— 


$204,  600, 000 
16, 800, 000 


1.600,000 

134.  272.  400 

401,000.000 

99,  200, 000 


84, 700, 000 
425,  aw,  000 
773, 727, 600 

51,200,000 
2,900,000 


1964  appro- 
priations 


Budget 
estimates 


2,461,700,000 


1, 055, 000, 000 
{SS,  600,000) 


1  3, 516,  700, 000 


2,  261,  672, 400 


1,055,000,000 
(tS.  BOO.  000) 


%  195, 000, 000 


1,055,000,000 
(M,  500, 000) 


1  3, 316,  572,  400       3, 250, 000, 000 


+$49, 600, 000 
-f  2.  500, 000 

-4,700,000 

+1,600,000 

+18, 272, 400 

+71.000,000 

+49. 200.  000 

-135,000,000 

+4,700,000 
+50,000,000 
+86, 427,  600 

+1,200,000 
+200,000 


-4-195, 000, 000 


+55.000,000 
{-500,000) 


-$20. 000. 000 
-1,200,000 


-500,000 

-127,600 

-4.000,000 

-50,800,000 


House  bill 


-$1,200,000 


-500,000 


-300,000 

-40,000,000 

-148,472,400 

-1,300,000 


-266,700,000 


+250,000,000       -266,700,000 


-4. 000, 000 
-50,800,000 


-300.000 


-8,472,400 
-1,300,000 


-66,572.400 


-66,  672, 400 


TITLE  II-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 


Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Peace  Corps 

Department  or  the  .\rmt— Civil  Functions 

RyukjTi  Islands,  Army,  administration 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States - 

Department  of  State 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Inter-.^.merican  Development  Bank 

International  Development  .\ssociation - --- 

Total,  title  II.  foreipn  iissistance  (other) 


$92, 100, 000 

10,000,000 

39,717,137 

10,550,000 

50,  000. 000 
61,fi56,0CK) 


$106,100,000 

14,441,000 

45,400,000 

8,200,000 

205,  880,  000 
61,656,000 


264,  023, 137 


441,677,000 


>  $87, 100,000 

14,441,000 

45.400,000 

8, 200, 000 

205, 880, 000 
61,056,000 


» $87, 100,000 

14,441,000 

34, 800, 000 

8,200,000 

205,  SSO,  000 
61.656,000 


422, 077, 000 


412,077.000 


-$5,000,000 


+4,441,000 


-4,917,137 


-2,350,000 


+155,880,000 


-$19,000,000 


-10.600,000 


+148,053,863 


-10,600,000 


-29, 600, 000 


-10,600,000 


TITLE  III-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASUINQTON 


Limitation  on  operating  expenses 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Total  title  III,  Export-Import  Bank 
Grand  total,  all  titles.-- 


m,  sii,  sfJ6. 000)  {fi,  S50.  om.  ooo) 

{S,500.000)\  (.S.  781, 000) 


(1,317, 8nf!,000)\  (1.S5S, 81,1, 000) 


3,  264, 023, 137 


3, 958, 377, 000 


(tl,S50,Of!0,000) 
(3,781.000) 


(1,353,811.000) 


3,  739,  249, 400 


(il,S50,0m,nOO)\   (+tS5,69i,0C0) 
(S,78I,000)\  (+281,000) 


(l,353.8il,000)      (+35,975.000) 


3,662,077,000       +398,053,863 


-j.269,300,000 


-$77,172,400 


>  In  addition,  all  unobligated  balances  to  be  reappropriated.  roannronriafed 

« In  addition  an  estimated  $17,000,000  in  unobligated  funds  as  of  June  30, 1964,  is  reappropriated. 

%.  GBOSS,   Mr.  Chal^an,  wUl  the    tose^J^.^:^rJ:^^:  ^  I^^^^Z    It^^rSoWrt^T'^Tt^i 


^r-K^nVs  T^i^'i  .e.  to  i^^in-s.riJ'^srir-P^rsS  srrt  Tin's r-t^rJe?^ 

MrGRXsTasnhe   gentleman  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    As  I  recall  hoped  to  arrive  at  when  this  bill  first 

fro^ASz'^ona'fheroin^'tf^l^rhS  the    target   that   the    gentleman   from  ^f- -  "^.3?^^^^^;%^^^^^^^    ^"^  "  ^ 

this  $77  million  cut.  the  total  Is  fairly  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  and  I  set.  It  better  than  the  House  bUl. 
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In  the  colloquy  which  has  Just  oc- 
cuired  oz  the  floor  I  am  with  the  Rentle- 
man  f  roo  i  Iowa.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  this  01  le  instance — In  fact,  this  Is  the 
first  tlmi ,  I  believe,  that  this  has  oc- 
curred st  ice  I  have  been  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — ^that  the  Senate 
has  actui  illy  cut  a  House  appropriulon 
bill  whi(h,  in  my  opinion,  certainly 
would  leid  itself  to  the  thought  that 
maybe  th  i  House  appropriated  too  much 
money  oi  ginaUy. 

Mr.  0]10SS.  And  if  the  gentleman 
from  Arzona  will  yield  further,  per- 
haps aug  jrs  well  for  the  future? 

Mr.  RI  ;ODES  of  Arizona.    I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man froi  I  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  R][ODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentl  (man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RC  lONEY  of  New  York.  I  might 
say  to  th  >  gentleman  from  Arizona  that 
lifter  alnost  20  years  of  service  on  the 
Committ«  on  Appropriations  I  can  re- 
call this  sort  of  thing  having  happened 
previousl  r.  I  believe  that  once  or  may- 
be twice  over  that  period  of  20  years 
the  Sena  ;e  has  appropriated  under  the 
amount  previously  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemab  yi^d^ 

Ms.  REODEB^of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  O.^Y.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman 1  lat  at  least  I  believe  we  are 
establish  ng  one  record,  because  I  have 
served  ii  this  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committ<  e  since  it  was  first  created  and 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
foreign  t  id  appropriation  bill  has  been 
enacted  nto  law  without  being  referred 
to  a  ccnference  committee.  So  the 
House  aid  Senate  have  gotten  pretty 
close  tog(  ther. 

Mr.  RI  ODES  of  Arizona.  I  might  say 
to  my  g(od  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Oabt]  I  believe  there  Is 
another  irst:  Insofar  as  I  know  this  is 
the  first  time  since  I  have  been  on  the 
coBoxnltUe  that  this  bill  has  not  been 
the  last  i  ppropriatlon  bill  to  pass  at  suiy 
session  o  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Si  eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
'tlon. 

The  S:  *EAK£R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ  ist  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

The  £  enate  amendments  were  con- 
curred ir. 

A  mot:  :>n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Gi  HY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiLsent  to  Include  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  a  table  making 
pertlnen  comparisons  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  just  passed. 

The  81  'EAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ord(  red. 

t  ^as  no  objection. 


There 


APPOINrMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  :*UBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMA  ISSION 


The  S  'EAKER.   Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions qf  section  3.  Public  Law  88-606. 


the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr, 
White,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Kyl,  and  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah. 


SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
made  yesterday,  I  call  up  for  immediate 
consideration  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  12633)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  take  some  time  to  discuss  this 
conference  report? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conferei¥;e  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNnBENCi  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1928) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
Eimendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12633)  "making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes."  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
'ments  numbered  5,  6,  7.  18.  19,  20.  28.  32,  37, 
42,  50,  53,  54,  55.  58.  61.  and  62. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  3,  8.  9.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17.  23,  26, 
30,  33,  35.  36,  44,  46,  47.  48,  49,  56,  57,  65,  and 
66,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  That  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  anaendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,291,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  4:  That  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
"Omit  the  matter  stricken,  and  delete  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment.";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  21:  That  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$825,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  22:  That  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  ".  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  used 
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for  additional  personnel";   and  the  SuiAt. 
agree  to  the  same.  oo«a»« 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  Hem., 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  ammd 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  aoM 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follwir 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend' 
ment  Insert  "$1,465,000";  and  the  Sena^ 
agree  to  the  same.  * 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  Houm 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  ametS! 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  aoM 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  toO^n- 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  named  In  said  amend 
ment  insert:  "$2,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  Hou«* 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,533,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  Home 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$90,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert:  "$50,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
to  the  same. 

recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$800,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  at 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  tj 
said  amendment  Insert: 

"INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study,  including  surveys,  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most  suit- 
able site  for  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
$400,000.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  n\imbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sxim  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "$45,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  conunlttee  of  oonferpnce  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  10.  11. 13, 
31,  38,  39,   40,  43,  45,  51,  60,  and  63. 
George  Mahon, 
Albert   Thomas, 
Michael   J.   Kir  wan, 
Jamie   L.   Whitten, 
John  J.  Roonet, 
John   E.  Fogartt, 
Walt  Horan  (except  as  to 

amendment  No.  41) , 
Frank    T.    Bow     (except 

as  to  amendment  No.  41 ) , 
Melvtn   R.  Laird    (except 
as   to   amendment   No. 
41). 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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John  O.  Pastore, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Carl   Hatden, 
Richard  B.   Russell, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Mike  Monronet, 
E.   L.   Bartlett, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Leverett   Saltonstall, 
Karl  E.  Mundt, 
Margaret    Chase    Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  r»anagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
♦he  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Mate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  12633) ,  making  sup- 
rfemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
Indlng  June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
nibmlt  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

chapter  I 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Amendment  No.  1:  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  salaries  and  expenses;  appropriates 
$1,291,000  for  meat  inspection  Instead  of 
|1.225!o00  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
11357,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, flood  prevention;    appropriates  $900,000 
for' emergency  conservation  measures  as  pro- 
Amendments  Nos.  3   and  4:    Agricultural 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Marketing  Service;  appropriate  $25,000,000 
for  the  food  stamp  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $15,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  delete  language  authoriz- 
ing transfers  from  section  32  funds.  While 
Senate  language  prohibiting  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  for  this  purpose  has  been  eliminated, 
the  conferees  concur  with  the  intent  of  such 
language.  Also,  the  conferees  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  funds  In  this  bill  may  be  con- 
solidated with  funds  for,  this  purpose  pro- 
vided In  the  regular  1965  appropriation  bill 
and  may  be  operated  as  one  account. 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7:  Farmers 
Home  Administration;  eliminate  funds  added 
by  the  Senate  for  rural  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor.  The  cofaferees  agree  that  appro- 
priations for  this  new  program  should  be 
considered  In  connection  with  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Amendment  No.  8 :  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation;  appropriates  $250,000  for  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  the  transfer 
of  tills  amount  from  section  32  funds  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

chaptxe  n 
Department  of  Defense — Military 
Amendment  No.  9:  Changes  chapter  num- 


ber. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Navy;  reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment; the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  that  $860,000  may  be  transferred 
to  Salaries  and  expenses.  Weather  Bureau,  for 
the  operation  of  ocean  weather  stations. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Air  Force;  reported  In  technical  dis- 
agreement; the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  that  $150,000  may  be 
transferred  to  Salaries  and  expenses.  Weather 
Bureau,  for  the  operation  of  the  Marcxis  Is- 
land upper-air  station. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  Defense  agencies; 
reported  in  technical  disagreement;  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 


that  $990,000  may  be  transferred  to  Salaries 
and  expenses.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey,  for 
expenses  of  the  worldwide  seismologlcal  net- 
work program. 

chapter  m 

District  of  Columbia 
Amendment  No.  13 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  14:  General  operating  ex- 
penses; appropriates  $42,100  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $17,100  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

chapter  IV 

iTidependent  Offices 
Amendment  No.  15:  Changes  chapter  n\im- 

Amendment  No.  16:  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  urban  mass  transportation 
grants;  appropriates  $60,000,000  for  urban 
mass  transportation  grants  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $75,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Urban  mass  transpor- 
tation loans:  appropriates  $5,000,000  for 
urban  mass  transportation  loans  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Open  space  land 
grants;  deletes  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $10,000,000  for  open  space  land 
grants. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Rehabilitation  loans; 
deletes  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate $10,000,000  for  a  new  program  of 
rehabilitation  loans. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration; deletes  the  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $50,000  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress;  appropriates  $825,000  for  expenses 
of  the  Commission  instead  of  $650,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem: restores  language  proposed  by  the 
House  amended  to  earmark  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  instead  of  $3,000,000  for  additional 
personnel  and  deleting  the  limitation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

chapter  V 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Amendment     No.     23:  Changes     chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research;  appropriates  $1,465,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $1,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,530,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries;  appropriates  $2,500,000  for  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  Instead  of  $3,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Of  the 
amount  provided  not  to  exceed  $250,000  shall 
be  available  for  administration. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife;  appropriates  $1,041,600  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $825,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  27:  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; anproprlates  $8,533,000  for  construction 
Instead  of  $6,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $8,984,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Tlie  increase  over  the  House  bill  in- 
cludes $452,000  for  acquiring  land  in  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.;  $281,000  for 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Morristown  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  N.J.;  and  $1,100,000 
for  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore.  N.Y. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; deletes  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  ap- 
propriate $146,000  for  construction.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  of  the  excess  funds 
available  from  the  amount  programed  for 
dormitory  facilities  at  Nome,  Alaska,  $126,- 
000  shall  be  used  for  completion  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  power  system  for  the  San 
Carlos  irrigation  project,  Arizona,  and  $20,000 


shall  be  used  for  engineering,  planning,  and 
BTirvejrlng  a  water  system  at  the  Port  Yates 
Agency,  N.  Dak. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Geological  Siirvey; 
appropriates  $90,000  for  surveys,  investiga- 
tions, and  research  instead  of  $160,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  pro- 
vided is  for  obtaining  flood  information  for 
future  planning  in  the  Montana  area.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  agency  shall 
provide  $70,000  from  available  funds  for  the 
repair  and  replacement  of  gaging  stations 
and  cableways  damaged  by  the  Montana 
flood. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement; appropriates  $1,000,000  for  man- 
agement of  lands  and  resources  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Historical  and  memorial  commissioru 

Amendment  No.  31:  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Commission; 
reported  in  technical  disagreement;  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment 
appropriating  $25,000  for  expenses  of  the 
Commission. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Saint  Augustine 
Quadrlcentennlal  Commission;  deletes  the 
proposal  of  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $25,000 
for  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

Independent  offices 
Amendment  No.  33 :  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission;   appropriates  $350,000  for 
salaries   and   expenses    as   proposed    by   the 
Senate. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Amendment  No.  34:  National  Council  on 
the   Arts;    appropriates  $50,000   for   salaries 
and  expenses  instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

cbaptzx  vi 

Department  of  Labor 
Amendment  No.  35 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  36 :  Manpower  administra- 
tion; appropriates  $350,000  for  farm  labor 
contractor  registration  activities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Wage  and  labor  stand- 
ards; appropriates  $40,000  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped (under  the  appropriation  "Bxireau  of 
Labor  Standards")  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Amendment  No.  38:   Office  of  Education, 
defense   educational   activities;    reported   In 
technical   disagreement.     The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with   an  amendment   which   will   have   the 
effect   of  appropriating   $60,750,000   for   de- 
fense educational  activities  Instead  of  $48,- 
750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise  and  $65,- 
750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  will 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  available  un- 
der the  appropriation  "Payments  to  school 
districts"   for  payments  to  the   District   of 
Columbia  during  the  fiscal  year  1965.    This 
action  Is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to  preju- 
dice the  District  of  Columbia's  future  par- 
ticipation in   the   program   financed   under 
"Payments  to  school  districts,"  however,  the 
Congress    has    already    approved    a    school 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  in  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  Appropriation  Act. 

Amendment  No.  39:  OlBce  of  Education, 
salaries  and  expenses;  reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  vrtll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $1,000,000  contingent  upon  the 
enactment  of  S.  8060  or  similar  legislation. 
Amendment  No.  40:  Public  health  service; 
reported  in  technical  disagreement.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
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amendmn  it  with  an  amendment  which  will 
haT*  the  effect  of  appropriating  $5,000,000 
for  "Community  health  practice  and  re- 
search" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  with  addi- 
tional lan  ^age  to  provide  that  these  funds 
■hall  be  d  srlved  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation to  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram, ami  add  a  citation  to  the  Public 
Health  8ei  vice  Act. 

Exe  iutive  Office  of  the  President 

Amendi  lent  No.  41 :  Office  of  Economic 
Opportim:  ty;  appropriates  $800,000,000  In- 
stead of  $750,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  ami  $861,550,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amend!  lent  No.  42:  Office  of  Economic 
Opportun:  ty;  restores  the  provision  of  the 
House  del  ited  by  the  Senate  to  limit  to  4,000 
the  numb  t  of  permanent  positions. 

Amendi  lent  No.  43 :  Office  of  Economic 
Opportun:  ty;  reported  In  technical  disagree- 
ment. T  le  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  wll  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  t  le  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendmei  it  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may 
be  transfe  Ted  to  "Grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance '  to  carry  out  existing  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  by  Section  1115  of 
the  Soc|a  Security  Act.  The  amendment 
proposed  1  ty  the  Senate  made  mandatory  the 
transfer  o:   $2,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

CHAFTia  vn 
Legislative  Branch 
Amendi  lent  No.  44 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendi  lent  No.  45:  Payment  to  widow  of 
deceased  !  lenator;  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreemenl ;  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoiise  wll .  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  aoa  endment. 

Amendi  lent  No.  46:  Joint  Items,  contin- 
gent expe  ises  of  the  House,  Capitol  police; 
appropfl^i  es  $22,100  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  ' 

CBAPTER  vni 

Public  Works 
Departs  lent  of  Defense — Civil  Functions 

:  )epartment  of  the  Army 
Amend!  lents  Nos.  47,  48,  and  49:    Inserts 
chapter  a  id  center  headings. 

Rivers  &nd  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Amendi  tent  No.  50 :  Deletes  the  proposal  of 
the  Senat4  to  appropriate  $350,000  for  general 
Investlgat  ons. 

Amendi  lent  No.  51 :  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreem  »nt;  the-managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Ho;i8(  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  appropriating  $2,860,- 
000  for  Co  astructlon,  general. 

Amendi  lent  No.  52:  Interoceanic  Canal 
Commlsslin;  appo'oprlates  $400,000  for  sal- 
aries and  I  !xpenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  deletes  language  "to  remain  available 
until  expe  ided"  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Reclamation 

Amendi  lent  No.  53 :  Deletes  center  heading. 

Amendi  lent  No.  54:  Deletes  $364,000  for 
Construct  on  and  rehabilitation  as  proposed 
by  the  Se  late.  The  conferees  are  in  agree- 
ment tha  $364,000  of  available  funds  shall 
be  used  f(  r  Initiating  planning  on  the  Dixie 
project,  17  ah. 

Amendi  lent  No.  55:  Deletes  $155,000  for 
the  Uppei  Colorado  River  Storage  project  as 
proposed  }y  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
In  agreem  $nt  that  $155,000  of  available  funds 
shall  be  v  sed  for  Initiating  planning  on  the 
following  projects:  Frultland  Mesa  project, 
Colorado,  175,000;  and  Bostwlck  Park  project, 
Oolorado,  (80,000. 


Amendqient 
number. 


CBAFTER  IX 

Department  of  State 
No.    66 :     Changes 


chapter 


Amendment  No.  57:  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,  construction;  appropriates 
$300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Amendment  No.  58:  Salaries  of  referees; 
deletes  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate $60,000. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Amendment  No.  59:  Revolving  fund;  ap- 
propriates $45,000,000  instead  of  $50,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Amendment    No.    60:     Reported    In    dis- 
agreement. 

Commission  on  International  Rules  of  Judi- 
cial Procedure 
Amendment  No.  61:  Salaries  and  expenses; 
deletes  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to  appro- 
priate $50,000. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Amendment  No.  62:  General  administra- 
tion, participation  In  Alaska  centennial  cele- 
bration; deletes  the  proposal  of  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $15,000.  The  Depiixtment  of 
Commerce  is  to  do  this  work  witla  existing 
funds  in  salaries  and  expenses,  general  ad- 
ministration. 

Commission  on  Cnil  Rights 

Amendment  No.  63:  Salaries  and  expenses; 
repx>rted  in  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  move  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Amendment  No.  64:  Salaries  and  expenses; 
appropriates  $2,250,000  instead  of  $2,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    DC 

Claims  and  judgments 
Amendments  Nos.  65  and  66:   appropriate 
$33,309,898  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $32,284,904  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
George  M.mion. 
Albert  Thomas. 
Michael   J.   Kirwan, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
John  J.  Rooney, 
John  E.  Fogarty. 
Walt  Koran   i  except 
as    to    amendment 
No.  41). 
Frank   T.   Bow    (ex- 
cept as  to  amend- 
ment No.  41) , 
MEL\^N  R.  Laird  (ex- 
cept as  to  amend- 
ment No.  41), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


October  % 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  th. 
conference  report  on  the  final  approoila! 
Won  bill  of  the  session.  With  respect  b^ 
appropriations  for  the  session,  it  now  an! 
pears  that  we  will  have  appropriated 
after  this  bill  is  passed,  about  im ' 
000,000  more  for  fiscal  year  1965  thaS 
we  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  law 
That  is  the  preliminary  indication.  PurJ 
thermore,  as  the  House  knows,  the  last 
official  estimate  from  the  executive 
branch  is  that  we  will  spend  less  in  fiscal 
1965  than  in  fiscal  1964.  I  would  say 
that  is  holding  the  line  pretty  well  un- 
der  all  the  circumstances. 

We  have  reduced  the  budget  estimates 
of  appropriations  in  this  session  in  ex- 
cess  of  $4  billion;  the  tentative  cut  is  $4 ' 
134.000,000.  We  shall  shortly  submit  lor 
the  Record  a  more  detailed  statement 
on  the  appropriation  business  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  conference  report  which  is  now 
before  us  was  predicated  upon  budget 
submissions  totaling  $1,480,951,000.  aU 
of  these  budget  requests  did  not  come  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Some  of  them  were  not  ready  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  before  the  House.  In  round 
figures,  $110  million  in  the  budget  sub- 
mission was  directed  to  the  initial  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

This  conference  report  contains  ap- 
propriations of  about  $1,117,000,000. 

The  conference  agreement  is  under 
the  budget  estimates  by  about  $363,000,- 
000. 

The  conference  agreement  is  above 
the  House  bUl  by  about  $118,000,000. 

It  is  imder  the  Senate  bill  by  $102,- 
000.000-plus. 

The  men  who  worked  on  the  confer- 
ence for  the  House  were  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rodney],  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Fogarty],  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Horan],  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  and 
myself. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  a 
reasonably  good  job  was  done  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  conference  agreements. 

I  include  a  more  precise  summary  of 
the  totals  for  the  bill: 


The  supplemental,  1965 
A.  Budget  estimates  consiiiered— 

By  the  House  $1,370,468,374 

Additional  estimates  by  the  Senate no.  482.  994 


Estimates  comidered  (including  $l,')O,0OO,0OO  of  1'j66  transit  funds) $1.  480.951,3« 

B.  House  bill _ 998.645,874 

$371,822,500  under  estimates  considered,  including  the  $150,666,660  transrt  item. 

C.  Senate  blU .^ 1.22a 098, OK 

$260,8.53,300  under  estimates,  including  cut  of  $150,000,000  transit  item. 
$221,4.52.194  above  House  bill. 

D.  Conference  bill 1,117, 196, OB 

$363.7.55,300  under  budeet  estimates. 
$118..5.50.ly4  above  House. 
$102,902,000  under  Senate. 


I  might  say  that  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  was  rather  pleasant.  It  was 
opened  in  a  most  unique  way.  Today  is 
the  87th  birthday  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  a  very  unorthodox  way, 
we  began  the  conference  by  singing 
"Happy  Birthday  to  Carl  Hayden."    I 


know  we  reflected  the  sentiments  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  when 
we  paid  tribute  to  this  great  American, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body. 
T  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


im 
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I  have  several  questions 


Ur.  GROSS 
Mask  the  gentleman.  ,      ^     ^ 

*"luL.  of  all,  do  I  correctly  understand 
^hft  ttie  bUl  as  it  now  stands  is  $118,- 
S5  000  above  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House? 

ur  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
J^'  We  would  point  out  that  $45  mil- 
S'of  that,  for  example,  is  represented 
wTft  budget  submission  for  smaU  busi- 
"^-f  loans  which  was  sent  directly  to  the 
JSr  body.    Then    there    are    certain 


ftmds  provided  as  a  result  of  disasters 
throughout  the  country.  ^  ,    ^, 

The  various  items  are  explained  in  the 
ffioort  statement,  which,  of  course,  I  fully 
j^e  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  not 
had  oDportunity  to  see. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  total  of  the  bUl  as 
It  now  stands  is  what? 

Mr  MAHON.  It  is  $1,117  million, 
plus  This  is  above  the  amount  passed 
wy  tiie  House,  and  we  rather  expected  it 
to  be  above  the  figure  as  it  passed  the 
House  because  the  other  body  considered 
certain  requirements  which  were  not  con- 
sidered by  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
the  $4  million  increase  in  rural  housing 
for  domestic  farm  labor? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  was  not  agreed  to 
in  conference.  It  was  stricken  out. 
There  is  nothing  in  here  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  was  not  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  it  was  not  agreed 
to.  It  was  strongly  presented,  but  the 
House  did  not  agree. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  I  am  working  at  a  disadvantage 
In  not  having  the  figures  adopted  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  realize  that  this  Is 

true. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  trust  the  gentleman 

will  bear  with  me. 

It  is  a  small  item,  but  was  there  an  in- 
crease of  $25,000  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? And  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  at  the  same  time  whether 
there  is  any  money  in  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  help  bail  out  the 
District  of  Colmnbia  Stadium? 
.  Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  no  money  for 
the  stadium  here.  The  $25,000  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  is  for  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  recently  enacted  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Securities  Act.  This  is  another  of 
those  items  that  went  directly  to  the 
Senate.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  if  I  am  correct 
in  this.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  statement  Is 
correct,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  37  of  the  Sen- 
ate report  I  note  an  Increase  of  $350,000 
with  respect  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress. 

Was  this  adopted  in  conference? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  budget  estimate 
was  $1  million.  The  House  cut  it  to 
$650,000.  The  other  body  put  in  the 
total  of  $1  million.  In  conference  the 
figure  of  $825,000  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  an  increase, 
then,  of  around  $200,000  In  the  part  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.     $175,000. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  above  the  House 
figure. 

Mr.  MAHON.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  they  did  pretty 
well,  then. 

With  respect  to  the  so-called  poverty 
appropriation  the  Senate  report  shows 
an  increase  of  $111,550,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  with  respect  to  the 
anti-poverty  program,  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  $947,500,000.  The  House  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $750  mil- 
lion. The  other  body  raised  this  by  $111,- 
550,000.  The  House  conferees  felt  that 
this  sum  was  too  much,  and  after  consid- 
erable discussion  the  figure  of  $800  mil- 
lion was  agreed  to,  which  is  $147,500,000 
less  than  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  $50  million 
more  than  the  House  bill.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  $50  million  more 
than  the  House  bill  and  $61,550,000  less 
than  the  Senate  bill.  We  got  better 
than  an  even  split,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  for  a  new  canal,  that  is,  a  new 
sea  level  canal  study,  what  was  the  in- 
crease, if  any.  or  the  decrease  in  that 
appropriation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the  In- 
teroceanic Canal  Commission,  the  budg- 
et estimate  was  $5  million.  The  other 
body  put  in  $400,000.  This  figure  was 
finally  agreed  on  in  conference.  The 
language  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  making  the  funds  "available  until 
expended"  was  stricken. 

Mr.  GROSS.    So  now  there  is  $400,000 
for  the  initiation  of  preliminary  studies 
for  that  purpose.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MAHON.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  And  do  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  $300,000  increase  for  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  was  one  of  the 
items  in  conference.  That  is  one  place 
where  the  House  conferees  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate,  and  we  provided 
the  whole  budget  estimate  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  this  money  to 
be  spent  and  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  part  of  this  money 
for  the  International  Boimdary  and  Wa- 
ter Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, will  be  used  to  clean  out  some  rattle- 
snakes down  in  Arizona;  and  that  is  a 
serious  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  of  it  will  be  spent 
in  Texas — if  we  are  getting  that  close — 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  of  it  will 
be  spent  in  Texas? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No. 
This  is  for  the  emergency  clearing  of 
vegetation  and  sediment  deposits  in  the 
lower  Colorado  River.  That  was  author- 
ized by  a  bill  which  passed  the  Congress 
as  recently  as  the  10th  of  August,  now 
known  as  Public  Law  8a-411. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  respect  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity   Commission, 


what  happened?  And  what  happened 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  for 
civil  rights? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 

ROONEY]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Insofar 
as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  is  concerned,  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  the  request  originally  was 
in  the  amount  of  $2.5  million.  The 
House  allowed  this  amount.  The  other 
body  allowed  $2  million. 

The  action  of  the  conference  today  was 
to  split  the  difference  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  therefore  carried  in  the  pending 
conference  report  at  $2,250,000  for  this 
purpose. 

This  Commission  is  very  important. 
This  is  the  Commission  which  is  going 
to  see  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
on  account  of,  among  other  things,  sex. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  enlighten- 
ing.   At  an  increased  cost  of  $250,000? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No,  at  a 
reduced  cost  of  $250,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Above  the  House  figiu-e? 
Mr.  MAHON.    Lower  than  the  House 
figui-e. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  total  figures  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  increase,  or 
did  you  stay  with  the  House  figures  on 
that  Commission? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  figure  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  . 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  has  already  explained  the 
bill.  I  do  want  to  say  that,  of  course, 
most  every  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
great  many  people  throughout  this  coun- 
try know  I  voted  against  this  billion  dol- 
lar supplemental  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  House  recently.  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  one  iota.  Hence  I  could  not 
find  it  proper  to  sign  the  conference, 
report.    I  want  that  to  be  known,  also. 

There  are  at  least  two  items  in  this 
conference  report  which  I  covdd  approve 
wholeheartedly.  Those  are  the  $45  mil- 
lion for  small  business  and  the  funds 
provideMl  for  the  Defense  Education  Act. 
But  I  could  not  swallow  all  the  rest  of 
the  wormy  apples  just  because  there 
were  a  few  good  apples  in  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
reduced  the  President's  budget,  as  the 
chairman  has  just  armounced,  but  the 
other  body  saw  fit  to  increase  the  House 
figures  in  this  bill  by  $221  million. 

It  was  no  small  job,  I  might  say,  in 
conference  to  get  that  reduced  to  $118 
million,  which  is  $102  million  plus  below 
what  the  other  body  had  put  in  their 
bill. 

Now.  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  not,  in  this  Congress,  done  too 
badly  with  this  huge  budget  of  $98,297.- 
358,000  which  the  President  sent  up  here 
this  session. 
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The  Co  ogress  up  to  this  time  has  ap- 
propriate I  $94,162,919,000,  or  a  reduc- 
tion belo\  the  President's  budget  of  $4,- 
134,439,00  D.  When  you  add  that  to  the 
$6.5  bllllcn  by  which  the  Congress  re- 
duced thd  budget  requests  last  session, 
that  is  a  reduction  that  the  88th  Con- 
gress ha^  made  below  the  President's 
budgets  f<  >r  1964  and  1965  of  about  $10.6 
billion,  rhis  represents  a  saving  for 
each  Am(  rlcan  family  on  an  average  of 
over  $20( ,  which  is  not  hay,  £ts  we  say 
out  in  loT  ra.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple will  aippreciate  that.  However,  I 
must  say  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
duced by  at  least  twice  that  much  and 
we  woul(  have  hurt  nobody  and  no 
agency  of  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Sp<  aker,  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  be  thanked  for  a  Job  which  was 
most  difQ  !ult  to  do  in  reducing  these  two 
budget  re  luests  hj  about  $10.6  billion.  I 
hope  that  we  can  finally  bring  the  budget 
Into  bala:  ice  and  save  this  coimtry  from 

ffnanrlal    JestrUCtlon. 

The  S  PEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expir  id. 

Mr.  GtOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  i  srleld? 

Mr.  MlHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f ron  Iowa. 

Mr.  GliOSS.  I  would  simply  like  to 
Join  my  ^  olleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jen- 
sen] in  h  5  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  want 
the  Recoi  d  to  show,  if  there  is  not  a  roU- 
call,  that  '.  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  JEfJSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemai  i  yield? 

Mr.  Mi  HON.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JE  JfSEN.  I  also  want  to  make 
it  known  that  if  a  vote  comes  on  this 
bill.  I  sha  1  vote  no. 

Mr.  CKAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlema  x  yield? 

Mr.  Mi  lHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f ron  Florida. 

Mr.  CR  ^MER.  I  understand  the  other 
body  has  added  to  item  No.  50  regarding 
the  Depa  tment  of  the  Army  rivers  and 
harbors  a  id  flood  control  general  inves- 
tigations 350.000,  "provided  that  this  ap- 
propriatl<  n  shall  become  effective  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2782  or 
similar  legislation,"  which  is  the  Appa- 
lachla  bU  .  The  purpose  of  the  $350,000 
was  to  at  «mpt  to  implement  section  206 
of  that  bi  U.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
fully  awsre  of  the  fact  the  House  has 
not  consi  lered  the  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  is  c  the  gentleman  as  to  the  dis- 
position <f  this  item  in  conference. 

Mr.  Mi  lHON.  Item  No.  50,  to  which 
the  gentli  man  from  Florida  made  refer- 


ence, wai 
had  been 


considered  in  conference.    It 
added  in  the  Senate,  and  the 


conf erenc  e  report  strikes  this  item  from 
the  bill.  It  is  not  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CIIAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlema  i  yield  further? 

Mr.  M/JHON.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  dlAMER. 
the  Appslachian 


Item  No.  60  refers  to 
Regional  Commission. 
I  understand  that,  too,  was  added  to  the 
approprlt  tion  bill  in  the  other  body.  It 
deals  wit  i  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Appalach  an  Regional  Commission,  also 
relating  t  >  the  Ai^alachia  bill  which  has 


not  passed  the  House.  Can  the  gentle- 
man Indicate  what  action  was  taken  in 
conference  concerning  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  this  provision. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
conference  report  proper  but  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  in  disagreement 
which  will  be  considered  after  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  disposed  of. 
What  the  conferees  did  was  to  rewrite 
this  language  to  make  $800,000  available 
for  the  Appalachia  program  in  the  area 
of  salaries  and  expenses  contingent  upon 
the  authorization  of  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram. So  these  funds  would  not  be 
available  for  expenditure  unless  Con- 
gress took  further  action  and  approved 
the  Appalachia  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  shield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Do  I  understand  then 
that,  the  inclusion  of  this  language  does 
not  in  any  way  commit  the  House  in  the 
next  session  to  the  Appalachia  program 
which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
House? 

Mi".  MAHON.  This  would  not  commit 
the  House  to  any  action  on  Appalachia. 
But  if  the  Appalachia  program  should  be 
approved  by  the  next  Congress  funds 
woiild  become  iromediately  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission.  So  this  is 
no  commitment  at  all  to  the  Appalachia 
program. 

Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  read 
the  amendment  which  will  later  be  of- 
fered after  the  conference  report  has 
been  disposed  of. 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  re|)- 
resentatlve  and  his  alternate  on  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  Including  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  U.S.C.  55a),  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  $800,000:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  not  a 
fair  statement  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee was  in  unanimous  agreement 
that  these  funds  would  not  be  available 
unless  the  Appalachia  authorization  is 
enacted,  and  frankly  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  will  be,  and  in  no  event  could  it 
possibly  be  until  January,  because  the 
Appalachia  program  is  not  now  pro- 
gramed for  House  action  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  was  no  agree- 
ment that  the  funds  would  become 
available  even  in  January,  as  the  gentle- 
man stated,  or  at  any  time  unless  the 
authorizing  legislation  should  become 
law. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
completely  imderstood  in  the  conference 


that  acceptance  of  this  provision  wh«#»>. 
the  gentleman  has  said  will  be  oflSS 
is  not  a  commitment  upon  anyonTS 
vote  for  the  Appalachia  program? 

Mr.     MAHON.    The     genUeman    i. 
right.    This  would  merely  act  to  accd 
erate  the  Appalachia  program  inS» 
event  Congress  in  its  wisdom  decide*  tn 
adopt  it.  " 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  b» 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  program  but  I  am  supporting  tWi 
with  the  understanding  that  this  doM 
not  commit  anyone  to  support  the  i^  * 
palachia  program,  although  it  will  WQ^ 
vide  funds  if  Appalachia  does  pass  In 
the  first  part  of  the  next  Congress 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  expedite  the 
program  if  Congress  should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  this  is  not  a  commit- 
ment upon  anyone? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hate  to  be  picayunish  about  the  word-' 
ing  which  we  have  got  here,  but  it  seems 
to  me  what  you  have  done  is  that  you 
have  appropriated  $800,000  for  a  Fed- 
eral representative  and  an  alternate  who 
do  not  exist,  but  you  put  the  foot  in  the 
door  and  imply  approval  of  this  project. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  us  have  the 
feeling  that  if  we  appropriate  thja 
money,  that  gives  encouragement  to  the 
introduction  of  legislation  and  it  might 
even  be  during  this  next  week.  Under 
the  pressure  of  trying  to  get  out  of  here, 
it  might  bring  about  pressure  so  that  the 
Members  would  go  on  and  pass  an  Ap- 
palachia bill  or  it  might  give  somebody 
an  idea  to  call  the  Congress  back  into 
session  after  the  election  and  implement 
an  Appalachia  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  If,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  said,  there 
was  an  luiderstanding  this  money  was 
not  going  to  be  spent  until  January,  why 
should  we  put  it  in  here? 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  amendment  on 
is  because  I  think  it  sets  a  bad  precedent 
to  appropriate  money  for  a  contemplat- 
ed issue  and  to  make  money  available 
to  carry  on  a  campaign.  It  says  here 
that  this  money  would  be  available  for 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  act  of  August  2,  1946. 

Upon  inquiry  to  the  Commission  I  find 
that  that  section  of  the  law  is  for  the 
hiring  of  specialists.  A  specialist  can  be 
a  public  relations  man  to  go  about  and 
promote  Appalachia  and  to  put  more 
pressure  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
point  of  voting,  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
amendment  that  should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  .  This  to 
not  a  foot  in  the  door  for  Appalachia. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Congreo 
will  not  adjourn  sine  die.  I  understand 
that  we  will  adjourn  sine  die  either  to- 
night or  tomorrow.  So  this  does  not  m 
any  way  change  our  adjournment  plBO^ 
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,  mi^ns  that  when  there  is  a  dif-  We  supported  it  because  we  thought  it  The  motion  wa^  agreed  to. 

»»»*P^J?S  a  House  bill  and  a  Sen-  was  reasonable.  The  SPEAI^  pro   tempore.       The 

ference  b*^/!"^  of  agreement  must  be  l  have  supported  more  projects  with  Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 

^  biU  some    -onference.    This  agree-  unpronounceable  names  than  any  other  disagreement. 

■"^M  worked  out.  Member  of  the  Congress  I  can  conceive  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

*^*^*«oo  000  will  not  be  available,  not  of.    This  is  only  a  promise  affecting  mil-  senate  amendment  No.  3i;  Page  12,  line 

1^  *°" ^j  j|.  ^m  be  avaUable,  for  the  hons  of  Americans  who  have  contributed  i,  insert: 

one  penny    ^^^  ^^d.  of  salaries  or  for  their  share  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  "battle  of  new  Orleans  sesquicentennial 

•"^"^lovment  of  any  kind  of  consul-  We  are  not  asking  that  the  money  be  ap-  celebration  commission 

^       PToert  or  for  any  use  whatever,  propriated.    If  we  did  our  duty  you  could  -por  necessary  expenses  of  the  Battle  of 

^^  °  rnn^ess  decides  at  a  later  date—  not  quit  tonight.    You  would  be  having  a  New    Orleans    Sesqulcentennlal    Celebration 

*^^,hf  next  year— to  approve  the  Ap-  fight  for  that  area  that  needs  your  votes,  commission     established    by    the    Act    of 

no  doubt  next  yca^      ><"     >^t-                    .,,  °          n/rawmM      -Mr     <5npakpr     T   move  September    12,    1964    (Public    Law    88-591), 

?Jlachla  program.     In   the   event  this  Mr.   MAHON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  move  p              ^^^^  available  untu  expended." 

iZns  this  appropriation  would  en-  the  previous  question. 

wHT^'orogram  to  move  forward  some-  The  previous  question  was  ordered.  Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

ht  earlier  than  otherwise  because  it  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (I.-^.  Mc-  motion. 

'^d  not  then  be  necessary  to  provide  Fall).    The  question  is  on  the  confer-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

r<!necial  appropriation  bill  to  get  the  Ap-  ence  report.  mt.  mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

^rhia  program  underway.  The  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

1^  Speaker   it  seems  to  me  that  the  The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     The  the  senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein, 

opponents  of  Appalachia  should  be  rea-  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

SISibly  well  satisfied   with   tWs   coin-  disagreement.  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

promise  agreement  and  those  who  are  In  The  Clerk  read  as  follows .  Albert)  .    The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 

favor  of  W^PPalachia  should  realize  that  senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  4,  line  3,  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Appalachia  has  not  been  approved  and  insert:  ^he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

we  have  not  approved  an  appropriation  "operation  and  maintenance,  navy  ^^^  amendment  No.  38:  Page  13.  strike 

for  its  operation,  and  that  these  funds        ..-  .  .     ..  ..o»«««n  _,  *v,.,.  <,^^,^^^i.  .  ..       ._  .    ..                       .  °..      . 


xT  J  4.u«*  *v,/^^\  f^t-nf^e  .  senate  amenameni;  XMo.  3h:  rage  la,  sT^ruEe 

peratlon,  and  that  tnese  lunos  ..j^^^.  ^  exceed  $860,000  of  this  approprl-      ^^^  imes  17  to  24,  and  on  page  14,  line  1.  and 

are  not  available  to  Appalachia  imless  g^ion  may  be  transfererd  to  the  approprl-      Insert  the  following: 

authorization  is  enacted  subsequently.  atlon  'Salaries  and  Expenses'.  Weather  Bu-         ..p^j.  ^^  additional   amount  for  'Defense 

Mr  DENT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-  reau.  Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal  year     educational  activities,'  $65,750,000,  of  which 

tleman  yield?  ^^^^    ^°^   *^®   operation    of   ocean    weather     jio.300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contrlbutlona 

Mr  MAHON      I  yield  to  the  gentle-  stations."                                                                     to  student  loen  funds  and  loans  for  non- 

M    -.  T>^.,v,'o,Ti,rar.ia  •Kjt^   -KIT ATtfXKi      tjtt    csnpolrpr    T  offPT  ft     Federal  capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 

nurn  from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  oner  a    ,300.000)  to  student  loan  funds.  $10,000,000 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  motion.                                                              g^^aii  be  for  grant  to  states  for  equipment 

gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding  to  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows :                          ^^^  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  the 

me,  Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hovise  recede     purposes  included  In  section  301  of  Public 

Mr  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of     Law  85-864,  as  amended,  and  for  supervisory 

over  the  many'  years  of  service  which  I  the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein,     and  other  services.  $3,000,000  shaU  be  for 

have  had  in  this  Congress  I  have  stayed  ^3  motion  was  agreed  to.                          l^^^^^^'^rJ^Z'^LS^e^T^^^- 

in  this  House  late  mU>  the  night  for  ap-  rj^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The     fg^  to  the  appropriation  account  'Payments 

propriations     for    Florida,     Cailiorma,  qiq^^  ^,^  report  the  next  amendment    to  school  districts':  Provided,  That,  in  lieu  of 

Montana,  Wyoming,  Missouri,  and  any  ^  disagreement.                                              amovmts  heretofore  specified,  allotments  for 

State  that  one  can  mention  for  the  pur-  ™v^    clerk  read  as  follows*                       grants  to  states  under  sections  302(a)  and 

poses  of  public  works  for  projects  such  as  »„   1 1 .  »»««.  4   ime  8      ^°^  '°^  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 

S  Canyon  or  Broken  Bow,  Flatfoot.  ,   ^^^  amendment  No.  11.  Page  4.  line  8.     remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 

Plathpad  Indians    and  everv  other  kind  ^^^^^'                                                                     $70,400,000,  allotments  for  loans  to  private 

natneaa  ^y°i^-^'^^"°  every              Kina  ..opj-j^^^oj,  ^nd  maintenance,  air  force         nonprofit  schools  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 

?JlSo^nf      "^^  -Not  to  exceed  $150,000  of  this  appropria-     of  $9,600,000.  and  allotments  under  section 

nadUeloreus.                               *v,«c»  «*  „c  tlon  may  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation     302(b)    for   supervisory   and   other   services 

We  are  not  at  all  fooled,  those  of  us  .sj^^jea'  ^nd    Expenses'.    Weather    Bureau,     shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $6,000,000: 

from  Appalachia.     We  understand  that  Department  of  commerce,  fiscal  year  1965  for     Provided   further.   That   this    appropriation 

this  is  not  anytiiing  that  we  can  hang  ^^^e  operation  of  the  Marcus  island  upper-     shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 

our  hat  on  except  the  implied  promise  air  station."                                                             S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or  simUar 

that   this   rnnprpcys    will    eivp   ftt    some  .         ,     «             legislation,  amending  the  National  Defense 

Sire  dite  reioTabre  coSIderation^  Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a    ^..^ation  Act  of  1958." 

11  States  of  this  Union  that  now  find  "^°:i°^- ,    ,         ,      *„ii„^e                               Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

themselves  in  a  position  for  the  first  time  The  Clerk  read  as  follows.                           ^^^.^^ 

In  the  history  of  this  Nation  of  having  to  Mr.  Mahon  moves  ^^*  >^«  ^°"^^"f  °®        The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

come  before  this  Congress  and  say  to  JSTsi^aS^STreS  n  ald%^ci^herl^         Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

you,  "We  need  some  help."  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  action  The  motion  was  agreed  to.                     ^^^^  senate  numbered  38  and  concur  there- 
of the  chairman  and  the  conferees  in  The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.     The    m  v^ith  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
saying  that  at  least  that  there  is  or  might  Clerk  wUl  report  the  next  amendment  in        "m  ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
be  a  serious  need  in  this  area.  disagreement.                                                   amendment  insert  the  foUowing: 

However.  I  resent  the  impUcation  when  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows:                       J'^°n^^.,^^Si^i  •"'^Sifo  o&'  of  wS^J 

they  say  they  can  make  this  money  avail-  senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  4.  Une     !?JfooSo  .ra^^e  for  J^SS^^^ 

able  even  if  the  Congress  does  not  pass  13,  insert:                                                                  ^  Student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non- 

the  legislation.     All  it  will  do   will  ex-  "reseaech,   development,  test  and  evaltja-     pederal  capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 

pedite  the  job  that  some  of  us  feel  has  to  tion,  defense  agencies                     $300,000)  to  student  loan  funds,  $10,000,000 

be  done.  -Not  to  exceed  $990,000  of  this  appropria-     shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  equipment 

If  the  majority  of  this  Congress  feels  tion  may  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation     and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  the 

these  States  do  not  deserve  the  consider-  'Salaries  and  Expenses',  Coast  and  Geodetic     purposes  included  in  section  301  of  Public 

K  of  thP  rest  of  tSr  Nat^n    it  wm  Survey.  Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal  year     Law  85-864.  as  amended,  and  ^ orjupervlsory 

l.?r.       a     ■,     ■  ?  J^  fli  !?;  taSr  1965   for   the    expenses    of    the   Worldwide     and  other  services,  and  $3,000,000  shall  be 

not  pass  the  legislation,  and  ttie  $800,-  geigmologlcal  Network  Program."                         for  grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance, 

000  will  be  safe  and  secure  in  the  Treas-  "                               ,        ,    -           and  counseiine:  Provided.  That,  in  lieu  of 

ury.  Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a     ^j^Qunts  heretofore  specified,  allotment  for 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  bill  providing     motion.  grants  to  states  under  sections  302 (a)  and 

about  $600  000  for  the  Flathead  Indians.        The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  305  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 
There  was  not' one  word  of  opposition        Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede     remodeling  ^haU  be  made  °^«  ^"«^J; 
from  the   gentleman  from   Missouri   or     from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of     »70.400  000.  allotments  for^a^^t^^^ 
anywhere   else.     We   did  not  oppose  it.     the  senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein,     nonprofit  schools  shall  be  made  on  the  bMU 
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Bghty- 


,000,  and  allotm«ntB  under  section 

for  supervisory   and   other   services 

made  on  the  basis  of  $6,000,000: 

further.  That   this   appropriation 

available  only  upon  enactment  of  S. 

-eight  Congress,  or  similar  legts- 

unendlng  the  National  Defense  Edu- 

Act  of  1958:  Provided  further.  That 

the  funds  available  for  "Payments  to 

Ustricts"  shaU  be  paid  to  the  District 

Colpmbla   or   any   agency   thereof   as   a 

Federal  Impact  on  the  schools  of  the 

of  Columbia  during  fiscal  year  1965." 


of  $9,1 

802(b) 

■taaU 

Providefi 

shall 

3060. 

lation, 

cation 

none  oi 

school 

of 

result 

District 


cf: 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk '  dll  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagri  iement. 

The  Clerk : 


read  as  follows : 

amendment  No.  39:   Page  14,  line 
34,  lns4rt  the  following: 

SAUUtlES    AND   XXPENSSS 

in  additional  amoxmt  for  'Salaries  and 
•  $1,000,000:  Provided.  That  this 
shall  be  available  only  upon  en- 
Into  law  of  S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth 
,  or  similar  legislation  amending  the 
Natlonil  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958." 


Sena  » 


"For 
expenses, 
amoun 
actmedt 
Congre  is 


Mr 

xnotioi 
The 
Mr. 

from 
the 


Clerk  read  as  follows: 
:  dAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
numbered  39  and  concur  therein. 


11b 


"For 
nlty 
$5,000,1 


Mr. 


amend  nent 

"  To- 
nlty  Health : 
to  be 
ations 
gram, 
vided, 
head 
Health 
tion  Aft, 
avallatle 


PubUc 

The 
The 
Clerk 

m 

The 


Mr 
motloii 


Mr. 

from 
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the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  "In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following:  Provided  further,  That 
nbt  to  exceed  $2,000,000  of  this  appropriation 
may  be  transferred  to  'Grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance'  to  carry  out  existing  proj- 
ects authorized  by  section  1115  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


Seiate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Clerk  '  Till  report  the  next  amendment  in 
dlsagn  «ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sena  «  amendment  No.  40:  Page  15,  line 
4.  ioaenfi  the  following: 

"Public  Health  Servicx 
"oommtnitl  bxalth  fbacticb  and  bxssarch 
an  additional  amoiint  for  'Conunu- 
Health      Practice      and      Research, 


COO. 


MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 


a  motl  >n. 
Thelcierk: 

Mr, 

from 
the 
with 
"In 


11b 
Se:iate 
a  1 


read  as  follows: 

]  Cahoit  moves  that  the  House  recede 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

numbered  40  and  concur  therein 

amendment,  as  follows: 

leu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 

insert  the  following: 

'  an  additional  amount  for  'Commu- 

Practlce  and  Research.'  $5,000,000 

derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropri- 

for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 

<  )fflce  of  Economic  Opporttmlty :   Pro- 

That  the   appropriation   under   this 

the   Departments    of   Labor,    tmd 

Education,  and  'Welfare  Approprla- 

1966  (Public  Law  88-605)   shall  be 

to   carry  out  section   306   of   the 

Health  Service  Act'." 


motion  was  agreed  to. 

SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
will  report  the  next  amendment 
disagreement. 

Clerk  read  as  follows: 
SeniJte  amendment  No.  43:  Page  16,  line 
20.  insert  the  following: 

further.  That  $2,000,000  of  this 

shall  be  transferred  to  'Grants 

for  public  assistance'  to  carry  out 

projects  authorized  by  section  1115 

Social  Security  Act,  as  amended." 


October  t 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATKSb. 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDdS 
JUNE  30,  1965         f  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  rwy« 
the  next  amendment  in  dlsagreemmt 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  •       ^^ 


On 


paga  u. 


Senate  amendment  No.  51: 
line  21,  insert  the  following: 

"CONSTStJCTlON,    OENKSAL 

"For  an  additional  amoirnt  for  'Constme. 
tion,  general'.  $2,860,000.  of  which  not  ton 
ceed  $860,000  shall  be  available  for  emergeto 
flood  control  construction  of  debris  b^ 
Senate  Amendment  No.  45 :  Page  17,     ^^^  channel  clearing  in  the  Santa  Barbei. 
'  "      -  "  California,  area  affected  by  recent  flres  tai 

such  work  is  hereby  authorized."  ' 


line  5,  insert  the  following: 

For  payment  to  Lucretla  C.  Engle,  widow 
of  Clair  Engle,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California.  $22,500. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 


"Pro  Tided 
approp  tiation 
to  Sta  es 
existing 
of  the 


CAT.T,  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point  of  order   that  a 

quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present 

Mr.  AliBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  2711 

Abbltt 

Grant 

Pillion 

Alger 

Griffin 

Powell 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Purcell 

Aahmore 

Hardy 

QuUlen 

Asplnall 

Hawkins 

Rains 

Auchlncloss 

Hays 

Reld,  HI. 

Avery 

Healey 

Relfel 

Bass 

Hubert 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Beckworth 

Henderson 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Berry 

Herlong 

Roosevelt 

Bonner 

Hoffman 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Holifleld 

St.  George 

Brotzman 

Holland 

Schwengel 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Horton 

Scott 

Buckley 

HuU 

Selden 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Senner 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sheppard 

Cederberg 

Kee 

Slkes 

Celler 

Keith 

Slsk 

Chenoweth 

Keogh 

Slack 

Curtis 

Kyi 

Smith.  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Laird 

Springer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Landmm 

Staebler 

Dawson 

Lankford 

Stafford 

Dorn 

Leggett 

Steed 

Dulskl 

Leslnskl 

Sullivan 

Edmondson 

Mclntlre 

Talcott 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Mass 

.      Taylor 

Evlns 

Martin,  Nebr 

Thompson,  La. 

Flnnegan 

Matsunaga 

Thompson, 

Flno 

Michel 

Tex. 

Plynt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Toll 

Ford 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Tupper 

Forrester 

Montoya 

Vinson 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Morris 

Weltner 

Fuqua 

Morrison 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Glalmo 

Nedzl 

Younger 

Gill 

Nix 

GrabowBkl 

Pllcher 

MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


The  Clerk 


read  £is  follows: 
iCahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
lU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  310 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Mr.  MAHON. 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  reetda 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  thertfa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  On  page  20,  Um 
20,  insert  the  following: 

"APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Fedenl 
representative  and  his  alternate  on  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  for  psy- 
ment  of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  as  authorized  by  law,  indud- 
ing  services  as  authorized  by  section  16  of  tbt 
Act  of  Avigust  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  56a),  tad 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  $800,000." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  rtcedt 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  o( 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therta 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lien  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    COMMISSIOir 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  rep- 
resentative and  his  alternate  on  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  for  pay- 
ment of  the  administrative  expenses  of  tlM 
Commission,  Including  services  as  authQCted 
by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 1946  (I 
n.S.C.  55a),  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  $800,000:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  become  effective  upon  enact' 
ment   into   law  of   authorizing  legislation." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  On  page  ft 
line  19,  Insert  the  following: 

":  Provided,  That  the  proviso  under  tbk 
heading  in  the  Departments  of  State,  J» 
tice.  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1986,  iliaU 
not  apply  during  the   current  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  i 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  reoidi 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  << 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  thewto- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  il 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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vaHON     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

•*f-  JJ^nsent  to  revise  and  extend 

^'^S^^ir^rt  certain  tables 

S^tS^  to  the  appropriations  by  this 

^*!J!?FEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
ttf  r^STof    the    gentleman    from 

^^e  was  no  objection.  ^ 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
whole  matter  has  been  imder  discussion 
all  day.  It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that 
it  is  a  probability  that  some  conference 
report  on  the  veterans'  benefit  bill  can 
be  worked  out,  then  we  would  adjourn 
sine  die. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  expedite  adjournment  sine  die  as 
quickly  as  we  can  finish  our  business. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
WATT  UPON  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mj.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
^lution(HRes.901). 

ITie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

a^olvcd.  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
w^Se  appointed  by  the  House  to  Join  a 
5^i«  conimlttee  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
S^t  S?Sn  the  President  of  the  United 
LS  and  inform  him  that  the  two  Houjses 
SJrcompleted  their  business  of  the  session 
JSdie  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  the  Presl- 
Snt  has  some  other  communication  to 
nuke  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  eentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
UBT]  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  as  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  President. 


LEGISLATIVE   BUSINESS 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT«  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  an- 
nounce that  pui^suant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI  obtained  a  few 
minutes  ago.  it  is  likely  that  we  will  be 
In  session  tomorrow,  and  a  vote  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  adopt  the  conference 
report  on  veterans'  pension  legislation. 
Certainly  we  expect  to  adjourn  not  later 
than  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman  it  would  be  in  order  to- 
morrow if  ways  can  be  found  to  accom- 
plish it  to  consider  unfinished  business, 
such  as  the  sugar  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  com- 
mitment in  that  regard  because  it  Is  not 
within  my  power. 

The  only  purpose  of  meeting  tomor- 
row will  be  to  consider  unfinished  legis- 
lation that  is  ready  for  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Sometimes  that  is  not 
accomplished  by  a  snap  of  the  finger.  If 
It  is  possible  to  assemble  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  can  be  done,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  we  can  get  a  rule  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference,  it  would  be  in  order  to  do 
that.  -*- 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  would  be  in  order. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


WITNESSES   BEFORE    COMMITTEES 
SITTING  IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3162)  to 
amend  section  105(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1965,  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  in  reports  re- 
quired thereunder  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  be- 
fore committees  sitting  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
105(a)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1965.  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  voucher  or  vouchers 
covering  payinent  to  any  person  for  attend- 
ance as  a  witbess  before  any  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  House  or  Representatives,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  d\iring  any  semi- 
annual period,  indicate  that  all  appearances 
of  such  person  covered  by  such  voucher  or 
vouchers  were  as  a  witness  in  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  in- 
formation regarding  such  payment,  except 
for  date  of  payment,  voucher  n\unber.  and 
amount  paid,  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
report  compiled  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  such  semiannual  period.  Any  informa- 
tion excluded  from  a  report  for  any  semi- 
annual period  by  reasons  of  the  foregoing 
sentence  shall  be  included  in  the  report 
compiled  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  the 
succeeding  semiannual  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OF 


RECORDS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  902)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  assvirances  of  proper 
protection,  preservation,  and  return,  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  di- 
rected to  make  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  the  records  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relating  to  the  First 
Federal  Congress  for  reproduction  and  pub- 
lication In  accordance  with  the  historical  ob- 
jectives of  PubUc  Law  88-383. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WITNESSES   BEFORE   COMMITTEES 
SITl'lNQ  IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BEERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  what 
happened  to  the  bill  H.R.  3162? 
The  SPEAKER.    That  was  passed. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.    There  was  so  much 
confusion  that  I  could  not  hear  what  was 
going    on.    I   think   some    information 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  House  about  this 
bill.    Could  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question  with 
reference  to  the  bill  just  passed,  this  Is  a 
measure  which  permits  committees  In 
executive  session,  in  coiisidering  matters 
relating  to  security,  to  withhold  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  witnesses  whose  per- 
son and  testimony  may  be  considered 
sensitive  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  in- 
vestigation, for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
6  months. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if 
this  will  preclude  the  publishing  of  names 
of  witnesses  heard  or  to  be  heard  In  ex- 
ecutive session  in  reference  to  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  or  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  case  or 
the  McCloskey  case  or  any  of  these  cases 
that  might  come  up?  I  would  not  want 
this  House  to  be  hoodwinked  and  learn 
6  months  from  now  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  not  knowing  what  was  in  It  Fri- 
day night  October  2.  To  find  later,  6 
months  from  now,  that  Information  was 
allowed  to  be  covered  up  or  published. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
give  any  assurance  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  name  of  any  witness  might  not  be 
withheld  if  there  is  substantial  reason  for 
withholding  the  name  of  such  a  witness. 
I  think  that  would  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  committee  handling  the  mat- 
ter. If  the  matter  had  to  do  with  a 
pending  criminal  case,  let  us  say,  and 
where  the  testimony  would  be  material 
to  the  outcome  of  that  case  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  then  it  Is  entirely 
possible  that  the  name  of  a  witness  could 
be  withheld.  But  primarily  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  and  the  explanation  for 
the  necessity  of  having  this  legislation 
has  convinced  me  of  the  merit  of  this 
resolution.  This  has  to  do  more  with 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  of  the 
other  body  or  the  House  Un-Americaij 
Activities  Committee  in  matters  relating 
to  the  national  security.  With  reference 
to  these  other  matters  it  would  seem  to 
me  somewhat  farfetched.  I  am  not 
making  the  gentleman  any  promises  be- 
cause I  simply  do  not  know,  but  I  would 
have  confidence  that  judgment  In  these 
matters  would  be  carefully  exercised. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
suspicious,  just  a  month  before  election, 
but  I  would  certainly  like  to  be  assured 
that  this  Is  strictly  for  national  security 
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or  defe  ose  piirposes  and  nothing  else.    I 


nake  a  real  point  of  this,  if  it  is 


my  prl'  liege  to  do  so,  if  the  record  is  pub- 
lished ater  and  we  find  that  this  is  not 
thecas;. 

Mr.  :  HJRLESON.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tlemanjs  right  and  his  prerogatives  are 
his  anql  appreciate  that.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced jthat  this  has  to  do  with  matters 
relating  to  security  on  matters  of  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry.  As  the  gentleman 
well  krpws,  under  the  present  procedure 
the  Apvropriations  Committee  has  many 
witnesses  before  It  whose  testimony  is 
highly  sensitive  and  this  would  cover 
that  sit  nation.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  on  his  feet  and  I 
would  think  also  that  we  have  some 
highly  sensitive  information  at  times 
given  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Of  course,  you  read  most  of  it 
in  the  )apers  the  morning  before.  But 
nevertl:  eless  some  of  this  testimony 
sometii  les  does  relate  to  the  national  se- 
curity I  ind  provision  should  be  made  by 
law  to  1  irotect  a  practice  already  in  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  jROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  £he 
gentlen  lan  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ©ROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man wnere  in  this  bill  is  language  to  be 
found  ijestricting  it  to  sensitive  informa- 
tion? [  find  no  such  restriction  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Those  are  my 
words.  I  have  used  the  words  "sensitive 
inform  ktion"  and  I  am  simply  saying 
that  anything  withheld  under  this 
measur ;  would  be  in  my  opinion  sensitive 
and  de]  Icate. 

Mr.  <  rROSS.  Then  may  we  have  the 
assuraice  of  the  gentleman  that  it  is 


limited 


to  that? 


Mr.  :juKLiESON.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
giving  my  such  assurance.  I  am  just 
saying  It  is  my  understanding  that  it 
relates  to  seciuity  matters  discussed  in 
commit  :«es  of  the  Congress.  I  will  re- 
peat, I  :annot  conceive  that  there  would 
be  any  surreptitious  handling  of  testi- 
mony n  the  ordinary  nm-of-the-mill 
matten ,  whether  it  be  with  reference  to 
the  cas  ss  which  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska is  referring  to  or  something  else. 
I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assiune  that. 

Mr.  IROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man w  lence  comes  the  demand  for  this 
kind  ol  legislation?  Prom  what  source 
does  th  s  demand  come? 

Mr.  :  JURLESON.  It  comes  from  the 
other  lody  and  under  the  usual  reci- 
procity of  action  between  the  two  bodies 
it  was  issimied  that  there  would  be  no 
ot>jecti(  n  here  in  this  body. 

Mr.  dROSS.  Did  the  gentleman's 
cc«nmittee  hold  any  hearings  to  Justify 
the  ne<essity  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  No  hearings  have 
been  h(  Id.  It  came  as  a  Senate  bill,  and 
we  prei  ent  It  as  such. 

Mr.  (JROSS.  I  am  sorry  that  in  the 
confusi  jn  I  missed  the  callup  of  this  bill, 
becaus<  I  fear  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing lere  we  are  going  to  live  to 
regret.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  Is 
not  ab  e  to  state  more  Justification  for 
this  les  ^slaUon. 

Mr.  3URLESON.  I  believe  we  have 
found   Ime  and  time  again  that  there 


has  been  justification  for  this  sort  of 
judgment  to  be  exercised  by  responsible 
men.  Members  both  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body.  I  trust  my  colleagues. 
I  trust  the  chairmen  of  committees  to 
exercise  judgment  in  these  things.  If  we 
cannot  trust  our  colleagues,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  trust  unless  we  look  awfully 
high — straight  up? 
Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  not  the  answer. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN  VOLATILE 
FRUIT-FLAVOR  CONCENTRATES 
IN  THE  CELLAR  TREATMENT  OP 
WINE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  fH.R. 
4649)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4649)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  vola- 
tile fruit-flavor  concentrates  in  the  cel- 
lar treatment  of  wine,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  3.  alter  "by"  Insert  "the  first 
section  and  sections  2  and  3  of". 

Page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4063  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemp- 
tions from  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles)  1b 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

*"(c)  REBtnLT  Pahts  and  ACCESSOaiES. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  the  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4061(b)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
rebuilt  parts  or  accessories." 

"(b)  Section  4062  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b). 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  sold 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  4142  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  radio  and  television  component)  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'SEC. 
4142.  DEFINITIONS.'; 

"(2)   by  Inserting  before  'As'  the  following: 

"'(a)  Radio  AND  Television  CoMPONZNT. — '; 
and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(b)  Sale  Price  of  Rebuilt  Television 
PiCTDXE  Tubes. — In  determining  the  sale 
price  of  a  rebuilt  television  picture  tube, 
there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  price,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  value  of  a 
television  picture  tube  accepted  In  ex- 
change.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"  'Sec.  4142.  Definition  of  radio  and  t^ 
vision  component."  ^^  '"•" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'Sec.  4142.     Definitions.' 
"(c)   The  amendments  made  by  thl* 
tlon  shall  apply  with  respect  to  article  ^ 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  cS^ 
quarter  which  begins  after  the  datT^T^^ 
enactment  of  this  Act."  »«'  oi  a„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  X 
Arkansas?  °" 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  v. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  obje^ 
and  I  shall  not  object— I  take  this  tltt^ 
in  order  that  the  chairman  may  advl» 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  Sen 
ate  amendments  he  intends  we  should 
concur  in.  * 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MHT.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  will  recall,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  29,  1964,  HR.  4649 
amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  winemakers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  technological  development 
in  the  production  of  wine  which  involvei 
removing  volatile  fruit-fiavor  concen- 
trates — which  impart  fiavor  and  aroma 
to  fruits  and  which  are  normally  lost  In 
the  fermentation  process — from  the 
juice  before  the  fermentation  process 
and  then  adding  it  back  to  the  wine 
after  this  fermentation. 

The  amendments  of  the  other  body 
did  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  which  are  unchtmged,  bat 
added  two  provisions  on  other  tax  mat* 
ters:  First,  repealing  the  8-percent  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  on  rebuilt  automo- 
tive parts;  and  second,  making  the 
10 -percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  ra 
radio  and  television  components  insp- 
plicable  to  so  much  of  the  price  of  re- 
built television  picture  tubes  as  Is 
represented  by  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  used  picture  tube  traded  in.  Both 
of  these  amendments  would  be  effective 
as  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  that  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  rebuilt  automo- 
tive parts  causes  troublesome  adminis- 
trative problems,  as  well  as  compliance 
problems  to  the  large  number  of  smill 
rebuilders  scattered  throughout  the 
country;  that  committee  concluded  that 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  await  con- 
sideration of  all  excise  taxes  before  act- 
ing with  respect  to  this  small,  but  trou- 
blesome, problem  which  involves  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  $8  million  a  year. 

Difficult  administrative  problems  have 
been  encountered  in  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing provision  of  law  which  requires  that 
the  taxable  price  for  a  rebuilt  television 
picture  tube  is  the  charge  made  to  the 
purchaser  for  the  rebuilt  tube  plus  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  old  tube  traded 
in;  furthermore,  a  tax  has  already  been 
paid  on  the  value  of  the  old  tube.  The 
amendment  of  the  other  body  thus 
would  make  the  manufacturers'  excise 
tax  on  radio  and  television  components 
inapplicable  to  so  much  of  the  price  of 
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XV.     „    «»  -»r>  TATUTTTQ  n   w  -RT.VTH  ET  AL  the  relief  of  Basilio  King,  his  wife,  and 

..h^t  television  picture  tubes  as  is  rep-  JAMES  D.  W.  BLYTH  El  Ai..  ^^^^^  children,  with  Senate  amendments 

!fSted  by  the  fair  market  value  of  the  j^    fEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  thereto     and    concur    in    the    Senate 

iffrTtube  traded  in,  a  treatment  al-  unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate  amendments. 

jSTprovided  in  the  case  of  rebuilt  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7532)  for        r^^  ^lerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

i!rtItfnoUve  parts.  the  reUef  of  James  D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife        r^^^  ^^^^^  j-g^d  the  Senate  amend- 

■y  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin     Further  j^^^  Mary  Blyth,  and  their  daughter  ^^^^^^  ^  follows: 

JJJ^    the    right    to    object,    Mr.  penelope  Jean  Blyth.                                        Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  [101(a)(7)(B)] 

SSker,  I  might  say  that  this  is  prob-  ^he  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  ^d^nsert:  loi(a)  (27)  (B) . 

^J^  area  in  the  excise  tax  field  which  r^^g  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to        p^gg  ^    ii^es  5  and  6,  strike  out  [Henry 

SSs  to  more  difficulty  in  interpretation  ^j^g  ^gquggt  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio?  Alexander  victor  King] . 

SToperation  ^^^^^/^  °^^Jh'' of  theS        ^'-  ^^h^"^  ""^ S^'lff^^ot   mif  i  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

IhT excise  tex  field.    In  each  01  tnese  g     reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  x^_  "..p-*.  of  the  eentleman  from  Ohio? 

2L  an  excise  tax  has  been  paid  on  ttie  ^     ^^^.g  ^j  ^^e  genUeman  if  this  is  one  ^^fr^^^^^i^RCKDK      M^  Speaker    I 

SiS?  part,  when  it  was  new.    This  ^^\^  g^g  buis  that  have  been  pending  M^-    ASHBROOK.      Mr.    bpeaicer, 

S  merely  remove  the  excise  tax  in  ^^       ^^  j^u  committee?  iJr  Pinw    Mr  Sneaker  will  the  gen- 

^ere  was  no  objection.  chairman  or  the  ranking  minority  mem-  ^^f^f^gS"^    Mr  Sjeal^er  will  the  gen- 

'rhe  senate  amendments  were  con-  ^^  ^j  ^j^g  committee?  tleman  S^  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

curredin.                                ,  ,^       ,^  Mr.  FEIGHAN.    With  reference  to  the  "^^  as™I^K     I  ySd 

Motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ^^^^^  ^^^.^ity  member—-  ^-  ^g^^^^lpeaker  I  am  the  pro- 

^''-  ge?ftler^°f^°c5lSSpMc?4^g    ^^ ^^if  ^  sf^^pS  XS 

UOTWY  Tut.  I'tu^isjrj^x  of  the  subcommittee  did.       ^       ^        .,  a  scholar   a  man  who  has  given  great 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  re-  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Then,  I  a^^^^  ^' ^^  country.    He  served  as  a 

oelve  a  report.  object.                                 ,      ,  x.      j  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army.    Because 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker     your  The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard^  of  unfortunate  situations  he  could  not 

committee  to  notify  the  President  is  j^t  the  Chair  ask  the  gentleman,  are  citizenship  under  his  service  In 

^  to  make  a  report.  the  other  bUls  of  the  same  category?  g^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  ap-  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  ^  ^^^^  known  him  over  the  years.  He 
pomted  to  join  a  committee  of  the  Sen-  Mr.>  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  unaer-  chinese-bom  Filipino  and  when  we 
Ute  to  Inform  the  President  that  the  stand  there  are  about  16.  Are  there  not?  ^^^^^  Pacific,  in  the  Philip- 
Congress  is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to  ask  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  No,  there  are  not.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^g  ^^^^ 
him  if  he  has  any  further  communica-  There  are  eight.  They  are  Senate  ^Is,  p^^^  the  question  of  his  great  desire 
aons  to  make  to  the  Congress,  has  per-  ^th  one  exception,  and  all  have  been  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
formed  that  duty.  The  President  has  approved  by  the  Senate  and  aPP^oved  j  ^^i^j  j^^jn  I  would  try  to  help  him,  Mr. 
directed  us  to  say  that  he  has  no  further  ^y  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Imml-  ^JJ^'^j.  ^^^g^.  ^^  period  of  time  I  met 
communications  to  make  to  the  Con-  gration  and  Nationality.  rz.   <„ 'the  Philiopines.     This  gentle- 

vm.         ,  "^rZf^^MT  Vc'il.f  £  lotag    mSi  S  a*  o.Sto '^e^rS  Knight  of  Co- 

from  Colorado  IMr- ,f?Sf,f  \Jf  K",?    lumbus,  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 

KIM  SOOK  HE.  AKD  KIM  U>U  <^J>S^  ^  ^^^^iS^t  -^«-  T^Tl^T^^'^^ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  any  more  bUls.  nfthis  country     He  loves  the  United 

unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate  Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York     Mr.  °'  J^g    ^e  has  two  chUdren  who  are  now 

consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2759)  for  the  speaker,  also  reserving  the  right  to  ob-  States^  "f  the  United  States. 

reUef  of  Kim  Sook  Hee  and  Kim  Lou.  ject,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  should  l^e  ^^l^^^^^J^.'^g'^  th^^               bill  3  years 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  ^^^ '^J^^^^^iX  House  b^^ 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio?  ohio  if  my  bUl  or  bUls  for  the  rdief  of  aga    It  ^s^ed  the  Ho^^  ^^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   Mr.  Speak-  certain  unfortunate  people  in  my  district  ^^g^^congrels     It  paSed  the  House, 

er,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  along  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  who  de-  ^^^^„i^°2fi^ttee  hearings,  and  then 

inquire  of  the  gentleman  if  this  is  one  of  si^e  to  unite  their  famUies  which  were  ^"^^J^J^g^^^J^g""  uc^e  over  here 

the  bills  that  are  now  pending  before  the  approved  by  the  distinguished   gentle-  P^^^^^  ^^.\°^g°t^^^^^^ 

full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary?  man  from  Ohio  and  his  subcommittee  dimply  j^ecausetn^     was  a  mi 

Mr.    FEIGHAN.      That    is    correct,  last  spring  and  never  reported  to  the  full  ^^^^^^^^j" "^^^ 

These  bills  were  pending  before  the  com-  committee  on  the  Judiciary,  are  in  this  ^  ^r.  S^ker   le^me  say^tWs^  to  ^^ 

mlttee.   We  had  them  ready  for  presen-  Ust?                                    ^^                    .  flof  ^p V«vp  t.o  his  country  during  the 

tation  to  the  full  committee  at  our  last  Mr.    FEIGHAN.    No.    they    are    not.  ^^^ ^^^^f^^^.^'^.^'^^^l^^^^ 

meeting.    However,  the  gentleman  from  And  you  know  why.     ^     ^,      ^       ^.  ^L  JtTS  rJjvrrnment  in  the  ^ 

New  York  [Mr.  CELLERl,  the  chairman,  Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado     Mr.  J?A,^S.„C^^®^ent  m  me  ci^^^ 

made  a  point  of  order  that  the  House  speaker,  may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  C°mmumst    work    in    Uie  J^PP^| 

was  m  session  which  precluded  approval  from  Ohio  that  certainly  if  the  chair-  shortly  after  the^  wa^  ^verSment  tor 

by  the  full  committee  on  this  bill.  man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  comrnendation  of  this  Government 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Further  and  the  ranking  minority  member  are  *"^^^^^™f- ^^„  .    „  ^j,.-  _.hose  dis- 

reservlng  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak-  consulted  in  connection  with  tWs.  then  .   The  ge^em^  from  Oh  o^^^ 

er.  did  you  not  take  this  up  with  the  we  may  take  it  up  tomorrow  but  at  the  trict  ^djoms  mine  is  0°^"^^^ 

chairman  of  the  committee  and  he  said  present  time  the  full  committee  has  not  lawyer  claims  that  Ba^o  ang  owes 

he  did  not  tmnk  this  was  the  pn,per  pas^d  upon  them,  and  I  am  constrained  ^^ --^  J^^an  ^°his^b^,  but 

place  to  take  them  up  untU  the  full  com-     to  object.    hedeniesthis    If  he  came  here  it  could 

mlttee  passed  on  them?  ^    worked  out.    There  is  one  other  law- 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    I  did  not  take  it  up  baSILIO    KING,    HIS    WIFE,     AND  "l^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  to  Basilio  King  claiming 
with  him.     The  gentleman  from  New  THEIR    CHILDREN  that  he  owed  him  money  and  said  that 

r.v'atbir""'  "^  "  "'-  ^°*  "■"'        Mr,  -lOHAN.    Mr.  Spea.„   I  ^    h^XS^^'t^pSwIo'SvfSlsTm 
^Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,    -n^n,  I    ^^°-  »X*blS  (h'S.  in">  Z    ^e'ShV^^e.Jer  eome  and  see  him. 
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I  th  nk  the  House  Is  entitled  to  know 
this.  :  think  Basilio  King  is  entitled  to 
have  t  lis  House  realize  that  he  is  not  a 
scounc  rel ;  he  is  not  a  man  who  Is  trying 
to  be  i  deadbeat,  to  beat  some  lawyers 
out  of  what  is  owed  to  them.  He  is  a 
man  \'ho  has  been  loyal  to  the  United 
States 

I  rerret  sincerely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
anyon  would  object  to  a  man  of  this 
charac  ter,  a  man  who  has  been  as  loyal 
as  this  man  has  been  to  the  United 
States  would  object  to  his  becoming  a 
citizen  And  I  would  hope  that  my  f  rleij^ 
from  C  >hlo  would  withdraw  his  objection 
and  le ;  this  fine  man  enter  the  United 
States,  as  I  think  he  has  the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  ^HBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  have  nothing  but  the  kindest  feelings 
towarqmy  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [  Mr.  Bow],  I  object. 

The  JSPEAKER.    The  gentleman  does 
ect? 
ASHBROOK.     I  do  object,  Mr. 


October 


not  ob 
'  Mr 

Speak^ 
The 


DATI    OP  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
8)  TH  CONGRESS  SINE  DIE 

Mr.   O^ERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concur  ent  resolution. 
The  pierk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  371 

XestA  >ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

S  mate    concurring).    That    the    two 

Df  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Satur- 

Oqtober  3.  1964,  and  that  when  they 

on  said  day,  they  stand  adjotimed 


(the 
Houses 
day, 
adjourn 
Bine  die 

The 


to. 


»ncurrent  resolution  was  agreed 


Mr. 
^soli 
The 


resolut  on 


The 
dered 
the  thlid 
to 


ATE 
ROI 


SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


DATE  OP  ASSEMBLING  OF  THE 
89TH  CONGRESS 


-  lLBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

i  on. 

<  Herk  read  as  follows : 


H.J.  Res.  1192 
Resolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentai  Wes  of  thi  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  89th  Con- 
si  all  assemble  at  noon  on  Monday 
January  4,  1965. 


tD 


olnt  resolution  was  engrossed,  or- 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


reco]  islder 


THE  SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPl  lESENTATIVES    AND    PRESI- 
DEN" '  PRO  TEMPORE  OP  THE  SEN- 
AUTHORIZED   TO    SIGN   EN- 
iED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 


LUT ONS  DULY  PASSED  BY   THE 


TWC 


Reaoh  ed 
(the  Seiiate 
Ing  the 
Houses, 
■entatlvfcs 
the  Senite 
Ized  to 


HOUSES 


Mr.  Albert.    Mr.  speaker,  I  offer  a 
concun  ent  resolution. 
The  ^Jlerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rss.  372 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  notwlthstand- 
slne  die  adjournment  of  the   two 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  author- 
lign  enrolled  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 


tions duly  passed   by  the  two  Hoiises  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
t&ble. 


PRINTING  OP  THE  RULES  AND  MAN- 
UAL OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FOR  THE  89TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  903 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Rules  and  Manual  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  be 
pnrinted  as  a  House  document,  and  that  1.600 
additional  copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  700  copies  shall  be  bound  in  leather 
with  thumb  index  and  delivered  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
for  distribution  to  officers  and  Members  of 
Qongress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS,  APPOINT  COM- 
MISSIONS. BOARDS,  AND  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker/  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  accept  resignations,  and 
to  appoint  commissions,  boards,  and 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House.  o 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  ^as  no  objection. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT CLERK  AUTHORIZED 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND 
SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  House, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  RE- 
PORTS FILED  WITH  THE  CLERK 
FOLLOWING  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  following  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment by  committees  authorized  by 
the  House  to  conduct  Investigations  may 
be  printed  by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the 
88th  Congress. 


The   SPEAKER.    Without  obleetj^. 
it  Is  so  ordered.  "«Jectioo, 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  RiaiAJug 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ,* 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membenrf 
House  shall  have  the  privilege  until  th. 
last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint  Cmb^ 
mittee  on  Printing  is  published  to  extM 
and  revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  C» 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  on  morc  than  Qto 
subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may  Z 
Include  therein  such  short  quotationTu 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  coo 
plete  such  extensions  of  remarks*  \ml 
this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any  sublet 
matter  which  may  have  occurred  or  to 
any  speech  delivered,  subsequent  'to  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   frm 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  u^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chairmen 
of  all  the  standing  committees  and  sub- 
committees  of  the  House  may  extend 
their  remarks  up  to  and  including  the 
publication  of  the  last  Record  and  to  In. 
elude  a  summary  of  the  work  of  their 
committees;  also  that  the  ranking  ml- 
norlty  member  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  may  have 
the  same  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks  and  to  Include  a  summary  if 
they  desire,  from  their  point  of  view 
separately  from  that  of  the  chairman.  ' 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS  OP  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarb 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  88th  Congress,  working  with  two 
great  Presidents,  has  produced  a  robust 
and  all-embracing  prosperity,  shared  by 
every  family  in  the  land. 

Peace  has  been  buttressed  with  new 
weapons  and  stronger  alliances  of  peace 
and  friendship  all  aroimd  the  world. 

The  frightful  threat  of  atomic  war 
has  been  lessened  measurably  by  the 
first  worldwide  treaty  to  outlaw  atmoe- 
pheric  testing  of  all  atomic  weapons. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  constitutional 
history,  we  have  outlawed  second-claa 
citizenship.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  guar- 
antees equal  treatment  of  all  races  and 
creeds  in  every  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram; and  these  rights  and  privileges 
are  further  protected  by  the  new  Cwn- 
mimlty  Relations  Service,  and  the  ex- 
tended Commission  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 
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.  _-ln  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
oflth^ngress  has  made  the  war  on  pov- 
^^  totegral  part  of  the  Federal 
^bSment.  Our  riew  Office  of  Eco- 
SScOPPortunity  already  is  in  busi- 
^  with  funds  available  for  its  work  in 

*^5^r88Sicong?e?s' -record  In  the  field 
«/pducatlon  will  be  emblazoned  in  the 
Sstory  books  of  all  time.  The  long- 
SSited  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
f  1963  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
Vata  the  Health  Professions  Education 
i^ance  Act  of  1963,  and  the  National 
Tvfense  Education  Act  amendments  of 
1964  ornament  the  work  of  this  Congress 
with  a  comprehensive  and  profound  at- 
tack on  the  Nation's  education  problems 
of  every  nature. 

This  notable  Congress  in  its  two  ses- 
sions In  1963  and  1964,  enacted  more 
than  625  new  public  laws  to  keep  this 
Nation  abreast  of  the  times  in  a  world 
yearning  and  striving  for  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity. 

Equal  pay  for  women  has  been  assured 
in  every  industry — again,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  constitutional  history. 

We  met  our  challenging  balance-of- 
payments  problem  head-on.  by  enact- 
ment of  a  new  equalization  tax  on  for- 
eign securities  purchased  by  American 
investors. 

In  these  two  historic  sessions,  total 
new  authorizations  for  military  hard- 
ware were  $32.2  billions;  and  this  in- 
cludes new  record  amounts  for  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. 


Our  new  Polaris  missiles  today  are 
three  times  more  effective  than  the  first 
Polaris  warheads  of  1960-61.  Our  de- 
fense systems  today  are  stronger  and 
more  reliable — on  the  ground.  In  the 
air.  in  space,  In  our  ships  at  sea,  and  in 
our  submarines  beneath  the  oceans  of 
the  world. 

This  Nation  is  strong,  confident,  un- 
afraid. 

Our  program  of  tax  reduction  across 
the  board  has  stimulated  economic 
growth  and  robust  prosperity  on  every 
business  front. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  in  a  new 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  meet  the 
pressing  transportation  needs  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas. 

We  have  established  for  the  first  time 
in  our  constitutional  history  a  new  na- 
tional commission  to  ease  the  Impact  of 
industrial  automation. 

Salary  Increases  for  both  the  civil  and 
military  personnel  have  benefited  every 
community  in  America. 

We  have  authorized  more  than  $1.2 
bUllon  for  conthiued  urban  renewal 
projects  in  our  blighted  and  over- 
crowded slums. 

We  have  authorized  systematic  exten- 
sion and  preservation  of  some  35  million 
acres  of  wilderness  areas  for  healthful 
recreation;  plus  a  new  10-year  land  and 
water  conservation  program  from  co£ist 
to  coast. 

These  programs  contemplate  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  $2  billion  over  the 
coming  decade  for  conservation,  recre- 
ation, and  wildlife  preservation  to  en- 
rich the  life  of  all  America. 

We  have  authorized  $700  million  for  a 
new  powerline  tie  along  the  entire  Pa- 


cific coast — ^to  bring  into  operation  the 
greatest  electric  power  pool  in  the  world. 
We  have  broken  new  ground  in  a  de- 
termined Federal  attack  on  air  pollu- 
tion, on  stream  pollution,  on  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Indeed,  every  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  every  demand  of  orderly 
constitutional  government  has  received 
the  careful  and  conscientious  attention 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

Through  drastic  revision  of  our  atomic 
power  program,  we  have  authorized  the 
gradual  release  of  atomic  materials  to 
private  ownership  by  electric  power 
companies.  The  Gtovemment  leasing 
program  in  atomic  fuels  will  begin  to 
phase  out  in  1971. 

Through  the  new  Chamizal  Treaty 
with  Mexico  we  have  renewed  and 
strengthened  our  bonds  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  that  great  Republic. 

In  the  same  manner  we  now  have 
realized  a  new  treaty  with  Canada,  to 
the  north,  for  the  joint  development  of 
the  power  resources  of  the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia Basin — a  project  which  has  been 
an  engineer's  dream  for  almost  half  a 
century.  Today  that  treaty,  and  that 
dream,  are  realities. 

Ovir  sessions  often  have  been  long,  and 
trying.  The  demands  on  our  time  often 
have  been  pressing  and  raucous.  We  live 
in  a  world  of  great  expectations  and  un- 
bounded hopes  for  the  good  life  and  the 
great  society. 

The  88th  Congress  has  responded 
nobly  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  and 
the  petitions  of  all  the  people. 

The  record  we  leave  is  a  record  of 
proud  accomplishments,  of  devoted  pa- 
triotic purpose,  of  faithful  defense  of 
the  Constitution,  and  response  to  the 
needs  of  a  mighty  and  growing  Nation. 

From  the  pages  of  history  will  come, 
I  feel  certain,  the  merited  accolade — 
"Well  done." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Walter  Norblad  was  a  tragic 
loss  to  his  district  and  our  Nation.  Wal- 
ter will  always  be  remembered  as  a  dedi- 
cated man  concerned  for  the  individual 
needs  of  the  constituents  he  represented 
so  well.  We  became  fast  and  true  friends 
over  the  years  visiting  In  each  other's 
homes.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  Walter  and  enjoy  his  good  com- 
pany, and  clean  humor.  Words  cannot 
adequately  express  the  loss  Mrs.  Ceder- 
berg  and  I  feel  at  losing  this  close  and 
valued  friend.  We  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Walter's  wonderful  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  their  son,  Albin,  and  know 
that  they  have  consolation  in  the  con- 
tribution Walter  made  to  his  country. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Or- 
der heretofore  granted  to  me  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WALTER  NORBLAD 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3060  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
indeed  commendable  action. 

This  legislation  attends  two  considera- 
tions particularly  Important  to  my  State 
of  Maine— the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  aid  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas. 

The  student  loan  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  has  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  a  substantial  nimi- 
ber  of  students  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Since  the  initiation  of  the  program,  for 
instance,  over  3,000  students  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  long-tenn-low-inter- 
est-rate  loan  program  at  the  University 
of  Maine  sdone.  Other  institutions  of 
formal  learning  in  Maine  also  have  a 
good  record  of  student  participation  in 
this  student  loan  program. 

This  program  has  proved  itself  good  in 
its  operation.  Across  the  land,  it  has 
opened  educational  doors  which  other- 
wise would  be  closed  to  a  multitude  of 
deserving  students.  It  has  brought  broad 
benefits  to  the  individual  student  and  has 
also,  in  the  process,  made  a  contribution 
to  the  collective  society. 

The  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas 
measure  is  implicitly  necessary  to  all 
school  districts  having  proximity  to  mili- 
tary and  other  Federal  establishments. 
Because  some  major  military  installa- 
tions are  located  in  my  State  a  goodly 
number  of  school  districts  in  Maine  have 
participated  in  this  program. 

This  program  recognizes  that  it  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  assume  some  of 
the  cost  of  educating  the  children  of 
parents  working  for  or  at  Federal  estab- 
lishments. It  is  fair  and  sound  legisla- 
tion and  the  Congress  has,  in  Its  wisdom, 
seen  fit  to  extend  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  so  is  it  acting  to  do  again. 
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WHO  :  S  TO  BTiAME  FOR  LOW  FARM 
PRICES? 

Mr.  NHAllEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlnous  confient  that  the  gentleman 
from  Chio  [Mr.  Latta]  may  extend  his 
remark  3  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsy  vania? 

Thers  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  t  lat  this  administration  is  appeal- 
ing for  votes  from  the  fanners  of  the 
Nation.  How,  may  I  ask,  can  it  con- 
scienticusly  do  this?  I,  for  one,  Mr. 
Speake',  believe  that  fanners  this  elec- 
tion yeu:  will  remember  what  this  ad- 
ministrition  has  done  to  reduce  rather 
than  in  ;rease  farm  prices  throughout  the 
Nation  and  particularly  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Ohio.  I  say  this  as  I  recall 
the  paf  sage  of  the  administration's  cer- 
tificate wheat  plan  on  April  8, 1964,  after 
a  slmili  X  plan  had  been  rejected  on  May 
20,  196  3,  by  the  wheat  farmers.     The 


wheat 


armers  in  my  district  were  so 


fearful  of  what  this  plan  would  do  to 
their  ii  comes  that  they  voted  against  it 
9  to  1  In  oiir  State  of  Ohio,  68,722 
voted  i, gainst  this  administration  pro- 
posal and  only  20.169  voted  for  it.  In 
the  Nation,  638,572  voted  against  the 
proposal  and  only  584,284  voted  for  it. 
Notwitl  LStanding  this  vote.  President 
Johnsoi  and  his  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Crville  Freeman,  insisted  that  a 
certlfic]  ite  wheat  plan  be  passed  and  im- 
posed c  n  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  re- 
gardlesi  of  their  expressed  wishes.  A 
Democi  at  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenta  ives  and  In  the  Senate  saw  to  it 
that  1 'resident  Johnson's  certificate 
wheat  ]  ilan  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  vo  «  In  the  House  was  211  to  203. 
I  voted  'no." 

Befoie  this  legislation  was  passed,  its 
opponei  Its,  Including  myself,  maintained 
that  tt  B  price  of  wheat  would  drop  to 
approximately  $1.30  per  bushel  if  such  a 
plan  w<  re  put  Into  effect.  According  to 
the  U.1  \.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Septem  )er  30.  1964,  issue  of  Agricultural 
Prices,  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  wheat  on  September  15, 1964. 
was  $l.i6  per  bushel  as  compared  with 
a  $1.84-  ?er-bushel  average  on  September 
15,  196;  .  Even  those  few  farmers  who 
signed  IP  for  this  plan  have  suffered  as 
they  ha  ^e  been  averaging  approximately 
$1.72  pjr  bushel  for  their  wheat.  Mr. 
Speakei ,  this  is  a  tremendous  drop  in 
wheat  I  rices  and  cannot  help  but  be  re- 
flected in  the  total  Income  earned  by 
farmer!. 

In  spj  >e  of  this  price-depressing  certifi- 
cate wieat  plan.  Secretary  Freeman 
could  I  ave  used  another  means  at  his 
dlsposa:  to  raise  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
prices  f  >r  our  farmers.  I  have  reference 
to  the  exportation  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  luch  as  that  produced  in  Ohio, 
under  the  multlbllllon-dollar  food-for- 
peace  p:  ogram.  For  reasons  imknown  to 
me,  Mr  Speaker,  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agri(  ulture  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
allow  S)ft  Red  Winter  wheat  to  be  ex- 
ported inder  this  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram ojbherwise  known  as  Public  Law 
480. 


Democrat-controlled  Congress  me* 
that  sugarbeet  production  in  my  (SS2 
cannot  be  expanded  in  the  foreSS 
future.  "«^awie 

Under  the  Johnson-Freeman  admlniL 
tration,  the  parity  ratio  has  conUmaM 
to  plunge.  The  parity  ratio,  as  evS 
farmer  knows,  measures  the  relaUonahte 
between  farm  prices  and  farm  living^ 
production  costs.  During  PresldaS 
Eisenhower's  administration,  the  ouitJ 
ratio  averaged  84.5.  In  1963,  the  papih 
ratio  dropped  to  78,  the  lowest  level  slni 
1939.  For  the  first  9  months  of  1964it 
has  averaged  only  75. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  total  net 
farm  income  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
year  1963  was  $349.5  million,  or  about  a 
million  dollars  less  than  it  was  in  IMo 
On  top  of  that,  the  prospects  are  that  it 
will  be  even  less  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fanners  in  my  dls- 
trict  are  Intelligent  people.  They  know 
who  is  responsible  for  their  low  prlcei 
It  is  useless  for  this  admiriistration  to 
now  attempt  to  hoodwink  them  into  be- 
lieving that  they  "never  had  it  so  good" 


SOVIET  GLEE 


October  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  farmer  in  my  dls-     porters  shipping  sugar  to  thp  n 
trict  suffered  when  Secretary  Freeman    States  be  reduced.    Mr  Speaker  th^ 
dumped  com  on  the  market  to  force    sition  taken  by  this  administratin*  *** 
compUance  with  his  corn  program.   Now     this  question  and  the  inaction  hJ^i? 

every  farmer  is  suffering  by  reason  of    Demnnrftt.-pr»nf.rnn«.rt     r-^ _  °'  «« 

the  administration's  dumping  of  wheat 
on  the  market  with  the  obvious  purpose 
of  forcing  noncooperators  to  bend  to  its 
will.  In  order  to  keep  wheat  prices 
down,  the  administration  has  dumped  59 
million  bushels  of  Commodity  Credit 
Goverrmient-owned  wheat  stocks  on  the 
open  market  since  July  1,  1964.  This 
wheat  was  sold  at  the  lowest  price  per- 
mitted under  the  law — $1.37  per  bushel. 
Under  the  law.  it  could  have  been  sold 
at  a  higher  price.  By  comparison,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  last  year,  the  Gov- 
errmient  sold  only  14.4  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  the  minimum  price  then 
was  $1.90  per  bushel. 

During  the  time  this  certificate  wheat 
plan  was  being  debated  in  the  Congress, 
the  term  "bread  tax"  came  up  many 
times.  Members  of  Congress  were  well 
aware  that  a  "bread  tax"  as  such  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  However,  they 
knew  that  the  net  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  exactly  that — a  bread 
tax.  In  order  for  a  miller  to  mill  wheat 
sold  by  noncooperators,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  purchase  a  certificate  costing 
70  cents  per  bushel  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  money  received  from  such 
sales  goes  to  the  Government — not  to  the 
noncooperating  wheat  farmer. 

Such  certificates  add  to  the  milling 
costs  of  the  miller.  Any  increased  mill- 
ing costs  can  be  expected  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  Since  this  certifi- 
cate plan  went  into  effect,  every  house- 
wife has  noted  the  increased  cost  of 
bread. 

Everyone  knows  that  during  the  past 
2  years,  imports  of  beef  and  veal  have 
seriously  depressed  Uvestock  prices. 
What  has  the  administration  done  about 
these  imports? 

President  Johnson  entered  into  a 
meaningless  agreement  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  using  as  a  basis  for 
that  agreement  the  highest  2-year  aver- 
age of  imports  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  administration  opposed  every 
effort  to  enact  meaningful  and  effective 
beef  Import  legislation  and  President 
Johnson  still  refuses  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority he  has  under  the  very  mild  beef 
import  quota  bill  which  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Democrat  Congress. 

In  January  1964,  President  Johnson 
told  the  Congress  in  his  farm  message 
that  he  would  submit  an  administration 
recommendation  for  a  sugar  program 
early  In  the  session.  It  was  not  until  10 
months  later  that  he  finally  got  around 
to  making  a  sugar  program  recommen- 
dation. It  dealt  only  with  foreign  sugar 
quotas.  His  recommendation  provided 
that  foreign  quotas  be  extended  for  6 
months  and  failed  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  U.S.  sugar  producers  and 
the  desire  for  an  orderly  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  sugarbeet  industry.  In  fact,  the 
Democrat  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose that  U.S.  sugarbeet  producers  take 
a  substantial  reduction  in  their  1965  pro- 
duction while  at  the  same  time  propos- 
ing that  import  fees  charged  foreign  ex- 


Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Izt». 
tia.  the  oflBcial  Soviet  newspaper.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  gleefully  revealed  the 
news  recently  that  the  U.S.SR.  and 
Britain  signed  an  agreement  for  the 
British  to  supply  a  fiber  plant  under 
long-term,  15-year  credit  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost. 

I  wonder  if  the  Soviets  are  just  as  glee- 
fully anticipating  what  in  my  view  they 
could  well  feel  are  the  signfxjsts  of  ad- 
ministration thinking  of  what  UA 
policies  should  be  on  trade  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  rest  of  the  Communis 
bloc  in  the  period  ahead. 

And  it  should  be  clearly  imderstood 
that  Increasingly  our  transactions  with 
the  Commimists  are  becoming  more  than 
just  trade.  When  you  use  tax  money  to 
sell  subsidized  products  or  commodltlci 
or  to  guarantee  credits  that  is  a  form  of 
aid  no  matter  how  the  transactions  maj 
be  described  or  disguised  to  try  to  make 
them  palatable. 

The  campaign  that  is  underway  to  try 
to  sell  the  American  people  on  trade  with 
the  bloc,  to  force  across  to  the  public  the 
idea  that  more  trade  and  dealings  with 
the  Communists  Is  a  good  thing,  mv 
well  be  illustrated  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman's  tuitions  in  clrculatlof 
a  press  release  around  the  coimtry  re- 
cently containing  outlandish  claln* 
about  how  beneficial  the  wheat  sales  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  the  United  States. 
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T  ^ed  Secretary  Freeman  to  f ui^ 
^  !S.  data  and  Information  on  which 
Sfdi^  were  based.  As  expected,  the 
*  1,  Shlch  came  from  an  assistant  sec- 
^5v  w^  replete  with  doubletalk  and 
^5  essentially  unresponsive  to  my 

*°!fte' known  that  the  Soviets  tried 
J^c&n?  everything  to  tailor  the  wheat 
JKon  into  one  that  would  benefit 
inmost,  including  revising  estimates 
S  Meds,  insisting  on  changes  In  prevl- 
iuSTstipulated  shipping  arrangements, 
Srfso  forth.  The  Soviets  even  used  over 
S2  mllUon  worth  of  wheat  bought  from 
ni  to  reship  to  Rumania  to  partially  re- 
Slv  a  19«3  loan  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.SJl. 
The  administration,  for  Its  part,  not  only 
imored  the  opportmilty  to  achieve  con- 
Mfislons  from  the  Reds,  but  It  went  so  far 
as  to  force  through  Congress  a  provision 
containing  authority  to  the  President  to 
make  findings  that  it  is  in  the  national 
Interest  to  underwrite  credit  sales  to  the 
UJ3.SJI.    through    the    Export-Import 

Bank. 

Secretary  Freeman,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, toured  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1963  and  on 
his  return  discussed  statements  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  made  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  give  strong  emphasis  during 
the  next  5  years  to  agriculture  produc- 
tion. A  short  time  later  an  export  license 
was  granted  to  authorize  exportation  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  highly  automated  mining 
machinery  valued  at  an  estimated  $9.5 
million  to  mine  potash  In  the  U.S.SJI. 
for  fertilizer.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment admitted  that  the  equipment  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
economic  potential  of  the  bloc. 

Since  then,  a  steady  stream  of  export 
licenses  has  been  granted  authorizing 
exportation  to  the  bloc  of  a  variety  of 
items  relating  to  agriculture  and  farm 
production,  including  equipment,  pesti- 
cides, herbicides,  fertilizers,  and  others. 

Here  is  one  export  license  granted  that 
I  am  sure  will  shock  many  Americsm 
people  as  it  does  me. 

On  August  11,  1964,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Issued  an  export  license 
authorizing  the  shipment  of  butter  val- 
ued at  $860,000  to  East  Germany.  What 
was  kept  under  cover,  however,  was  that 
this  deal  involves  a  subsidy  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  of  over  a  half  a  million  dollars 
to  enable  such  a  sale  of  butter  to  be  made 
to  the  Communists. 

The  details  of  the  situation,  as  the 
license  was  approved  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  are  that  the  American  ex- 
porters made  a  deal  with  the  East  Qer- 
man  importer  to  sell  2,204,600  pounds  of 
butter  at  $39,009  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  U.S.  taxpayer,  however,  through  the 
Agriculture  Department  pays  a  subsidy 
of  $24.50  per  himdred  pounds  to  enable 
the  American  exporter  to  acqiilre  the 
butter.  That  comes  to  a  $540,127  tab  for 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  1  cent  to  help  bail  the 
Communists  out  of  their  agricultural  a^d 
economic  straits.  Figuratively  speaking, 
this  butter  can  help  lubricate  the  Com- 
munist machinery  which  imposes  totali- 
tarian rule  on  the  people;  It  can  serve 
as  mortar  to  strengthen  and  help  keep  up 
the  Berlin  wall;  it  can  help  polish  the 
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boots  of  the  puppets  who  bow  and  scrape 
to  the  Kremlin. 

A  concerted  effort  is  underway  to  sell 
strategic  Items  to  Rumania  vmder  claims 
that  Rimiania  is  becoming  Independent 
of  the  Kremlin  and  that  we  should  help 
that  Communist  country  achieve  that 
goal. 

A  few  months  ago,  from  May  18  to 
June  1  of  this  year,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  Rumania  got  to- 
gether for  talks  on  economic  subjects. 
Naturally,  trade  was  the  primary  topic  of 
discussion,  and  it  certainly  appears  that 
trade  Communist  style  is  what  the  Ru- 
manisms  are  getting.  By  trade  Commu- 
nist style  I  mean  that  they  are  interested 
in  buying  not  consumer  goods,  but  equip- 
ment, techniques,  and  technologies,  and 
so  forth  to  build  up  their  state-run  indus- 
tries. Furthermore,  they  want  credit. 
Natxirally  the  administration  has  made  a 
finding  that  It  Is  In  our  national  interest 
to  underwrite  credit  sales  to  them. 

At  the  conference  the  United  States 
agreed  to  grant  licenses  to  ship  to 
Riunania  a  large  number  of  strategic 
items,  Including:  Polylsoprene  rubber 
manufacturing  plant,  monomer  included; 
polybutadiene  rubber  manufacturing 
plant,  monomer  Included;  ammonia 
plant;  catalytic  cracking  plant;  oil  col- 
lecting, separating,  treatment  and  trans- 
portation unit  in  closed  up  system — 
LACT — and  manufacturing  license;  in- 
stallation of  turbines  with  combustion 
gases  for  electric  power  stations  and  re- 
serve; plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
drawn  sheet  glass,  polished  window 
glasses,  safety  and  enameled  glass;  syn- 
thetic glycerine  manufacturing  plant 
capable  of  producing  epichlorohydrln  as 
a  coproduct;  plant  for  making  synthetic 
and  artificial  leather;  In  situ  develop- 
ment design  of  a  fiscous  crude  oil  res- 
ervoir and  delivery  of  the  necessary 
equipment;  drilling  rock-bits;  tubular 
goods  used  In  deep-drilling— over  3,500 
meters;  drill-collars  and  kelleys  used  in 
deep-drilling— over  3,500  meters. 

The  United  States  also  advised  the 
Rumanians  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
consider  selling  a  nuclear  power  reactor 
under  certain  conditions. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Not  only  did  the 
administration  agree  to  grant  Uceiises 
for  these  items,  but  spokesmen  for  the 
Commerce  Department  also  contacted  a 
number  of  U.S.  firms  and  organizations 
to  discuss  with  them  the  Rumanians' 
interest  In  getting  these  facilities.  Some 
of  these  were  firms  I  understand  the 
Rumanians  said  they  wished  to  contact 
in  cormection  with  their  buying  pro- 
gram. Others  are  organizations  which 
the  Commerce  Department  said  it  knows 
produce  facilities  such  as  those  of  in- 
terest to  the  Rmnanians  and  on  that 
basis  contacted  them. 

In  response  to  my  Inquiry  the  Depart- 
ment said  it  really  was  not  trying  to 
solicit  interest  in  entering  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Rumanians  for  these 
Items  but  merely  to  "inform  the  firms  or 
organizations  of  the  Rumanians'  In- 
terest" In  such  things  and  that  the  firms 
would  have  to  decide  themselves  whether 
they  wanted  to  enter  into  negotlaUons 
or  discussions. 

I  asked  why  the  Department  believes 
It  falls  within  its  duties  and  functions 


to  make  contact  with  JJJS.  firms  about 
liidustrial  facilities  for  Red  bloc  nations. 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Behrman  said  that  under  the  ex- 
port expansion  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment such  a  service  has  been  performed 
for  years  for  free  world  nations  through 
the  Department's  publication  Interna- 
tional Conunerce. 
More  recently — 

He  said — 
this  has   been   extended   to    Include   busi- 
ness opportunities  In  certain  of  the  bloo 
countries. 

So,  from  all  appearances,  the  Depart- 
ment is  acting  somewhat  in  the  capacity 
of  a  purchasing  representative  or  agent 
for  the  Communist  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment. 

Licenses  to  disclose  technical  data  for 
a  number  of  the  items  the  United  States 
Agreed  to  sell  In  the  United  States- 
Rumanian  talks  have  already  been  is- 
sued. For  example,  on  August  20,  1964, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a 
license  to  authorize  shipment  to  Ruma- 
nia of  technical  data  with  regard  to  a 
proposal  to  sell  a  catalytic  cracking  plant 
of  1  million  ton-year  capacity. 

Why,  It  must  be  asked.  Is  the  admin- 
istration helping  to  build  up  the  Com- 
munist oil  industry? 

For  many  months  It  has  been  known 
that  the  Soviets  were  pushing  oil  exports 
to  the  free  world  for  economic  and  polit- 
ical reasons.  And  there  is  little  question 
that  the  Red  bloc  oil  offensive  continues 
to  be  a  major  threat  to  the  free  world. 

A  major  Communist  goal  Is  to  obtain 
foreign  exchange  to  buy  technical  knowl- 
edge and  equipment  to  build  up  basic 
industries  such  as  the  chemical,  agricul- 
tural, petrolevun,  smd  other  industries. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  the  State  De- 
partment Itself  In  discussing  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive  stated,  in  part: 

The  export  of  Soviet  oU  continues  to  be 
of  concern  to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
saUes.  U.S.  policy  has  consistently  been  to 
discourage  free  world  countries  from  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  exports  as  a  major  source 
of  oil  supply. 

For  the  Soviets,  oU  trade  with  the  free 
world  serves  both  economic  and  political 
purposes.  Their  principal  objective  Is  ap- 
parently to  earn  foreign  exchange  needed  to 
acquire  materials  and  eqxilpment  from  out- 
side the  bloc.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
are  mindful  of  the  potential  political  bene- 
fits of  displacing  or  supplementing  Western 
sources  of  supply,  particularly  In  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  Soviets  have  not  al- 
ways been  successful  on  this  latter  point  as 
some  of  the  developing  countries  have  learned 
of  the  disadvantages  of  overdependenca  on 
the  bloc  as  a  major  source  of  supply — the 
unreliability  of  these  sources  and  the  Soviet 
attempts  at  wielding  political  influence.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  be- 
came aware  at  an  early  date  of  the  dangers 
of  overdependence  on  Soviet  bloc  oU  and 
have  agreed  to  exercise  caution  and  restraint 
In  Importing  Soviet  bloc  oU. 

The  National  Petrolemn  Council  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  made  a  study  of  the 
eff ecte  on  the  free  world  of  the  export  of 
petroleum  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

This  study  was  updated  by  the  Council 
and  a  supplement  to  the  Soviet  bloc  oil 
exports  report  was  filed  by  the  Council 
in  March  1964. 
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It  may  be  true  that  the  United  States 
has  voiced  strong  objections  against 
other  free  world  nations  extending  long 
term  credits  to  the  Soviets  and  other 
bloc  nations.  That  should  not  however 
lull  anyone  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. A  pattern  of  more  trade,  includ- 
ing more  strategic  and  subsidized  items, 
is  emerging.  It  must  be  stopped  before 
it  is  too  late. 

I  appeal  to  all  Americans  and  partic- 
ularly to  all  areas  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  give  deepest  thought  to  this 
problem  and  any  administration  efforts 
they  may  encounter  aimed  at  expansion 
of  our  dealings  with  the  Communist 
bloc.  A  lot  more  than  dollars  is  In- 
volved. More  importantly — far  more 
importantly — we  must  remember  we  are 
dealing  with  a  sworn  foe  of  free  people 
and  free  governments. 


The  effect   of  bottlenecks   stemming 

sh  jrtages  of  several  specific  Items  In 

t  oU  industry:   Refining  capacity, 

in  catalytic  cracking  and  catalytic 

drlllplpe,  rigs,  and  bits;  natural 

large  diameter  pipe. 

lf.SjSJl  may  be  exporting  almost  30 

of  its  total  oil  production  by  1970, 

two- thirds  of  these  exports  mov- 

free  world.     Clearly,  the  U.S.S.R. 

need  to  buy  oU  Indxiatry  eq\xlpment 

West  simply  to  fulfill  its  own  in- 

ijequlrements.     The  effect   of  selling 

7  equipment  to  the  bloc  is  to  en- 

ablllty  to  export  oil   to  Western 

eoid  correspondingly  to  Increase  the 

depends  ncy  of  the  latter  on  the  Soviets  for 

amotmt  of  basic  energy  requlre- 


s  growlf  g 
ments. 

Here  is  another  report  of  interest. 
Last  ye  ir  in  the  fall  of  1&63  an  American 
delegat  on  of  petroleum  industry  repre- 
sentati  es  toured  Rumania  under  an  ex- 


program. 

been  indicated  it  was  reported 

Rumanians  have  done  a  fair 

Expanding  their  gas  and  oil  indus- 

nationallzation  in  1948.    Their 

technology  Is  not  up  to  date  and 

antiquated  equipment,  it  was 

It  was  further  indicated  how- 

the  Rimianians  were  aware  of 

shortcomings  and  were  trying  to 

them,  and  that  they  made  nu- 

mentions  of  possible  trade  with 

United  States  as  a  means  of  acquir- 

latest  in  equipment  and  tech- 
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happens?    Only    a   few   short 

later   the    administration    sits 

agrees  to  sell  them  a  number 

items  to  help  build  up  the 

industry. 

I    am    discussing    here    today 

only  some  of  the  highlights  of 

happening  in  the  field  of  export 

relating  to  shipments  to  the  Red 

^ilany    activities    are    underway 

slowiy  but  surely  are  imdermin- 

whole  framework  of  our  system 

which  Is  designed  to  help 

the  Communist  world  from  us- 

equipment   and  know-how  to 

themselves  for  world   con- 


THE  $300  MILLION  COTTON  MESS 
NEEDS  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly urge  an  investigation  of  the  newest 
and  biggest  cotton  mess  ever,  so  big 
moneywise  that  it  makes  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  scandal  look  like  peanuts. 

OfBcial  reports  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
big  textUe  mills  have  pocketed  a  multi- 
million-dollar windfall  as  the  result  of 
the  cotton  mill  subsidy  program  enacted 
earlier  this  year. 

The  mill  subsidy  should  be  scrapped  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Personally,  I 
favor  going  back  to  the  1958  program, 
which  had  the  cotton  industry  heading 
for  a  sound  basis  until  Secretary  Free- 
man unwisely  jacked  up  support  prices 
and  thus  destroyed  the  program. 

Under  the  new  program  mills  are  get- 
ting subsidy  payments  which  will  reach 
$300  million  before  the  year  is  over. 
Some  of  the  big  mills  will  get  upwards  of 
$18  million  each. 

Obviously,  the  mills  are  not  passing 
these  subsidies  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices. 

In  fact,  cotton  product  prices  are  up 
instead  of  down,  despite  the  sharp  drop 
in  net  cost  of  raw  cotton. 

When  the  proposal  was  before  Con- 
gress, Johnson  administration  oflBcials 
assured  Congress  the  mill  subsidies  would 
yield  savings  to  consumers  amounting 
to  double  the  subsidy,  or  $600  million  a 
year.  Instead  of  S600  million  savings, 
consumers  are  getting  higher  prices. 

In  opposing  this  legislation  in  the 
House,  I  predicted  it  would  amount  to  a 
windfall  for  the  textile  giants,  and  now 
official  reports  indicate  this  is  true. 

I  cited  page  7  of  the  September  "Cot- 
ton Situation"  report  just  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Cloth  prices  about  the  same.  The  average 
wholesale  value  of  fabric  (20  constructions) 
made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  In  Aug\ist  was 


81.00  cents  per  pound,  up  sUghtly  tmn  »„ 
80.95  cents  in  July  and  80.80  cento  in  ^JSl 
1983.  The  average  price  for  the  UmCu 
season  was  81.65  cents  compared  wluTttn 
cents  for  the  prevlovis  year.  * 

Prices  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  In  thM. 
20  constructions,  which  reflect  the  eji  onS 
equalization  payments,  were  at  the  loT^ 
level  since  May  1948.  At  the  same  toT 
mill  margins  In  August  were  at  the  hi^i 
level  since  February  1953.  For  1963-64  a» 
year  mUl  margins,  the  difference  between^ 
price  of  a  povmd  of  cotton  and  Its  apDnM 
mate  cloth  equivalent  averaged  2619^^ 
up  from  24.91  cents  for  the  previous  year. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  facts  on  this  mess.  Agriculture  Sets 
retary  Freeman  should  be  called  mi  the 
carpet  to  explain,  if  he  can.  why  the 
wholesale  cost  of  cotton  fabric  has  actu- 
ally climbed  since  the  mill-subsidy  jaol 
gram  went  into  effect.  Diuing  this  same 
period,  as  the  result  of  the  6Vi-cent-4. 
pound  handout  to  mills,  the  net  cost  at 
raw  cotton  has  gone  down  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1946. 

Taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know  what 
they  are  getting  for  the  extra  $300  mil- 
lion  a  year  that  is  being  poured  out  for 
mill  subsidies. 

Secretary  Freeman  should  expltin 
what  measures,  if  any,  were  taken  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  prevent  this  uncon- 
scionable windfall  to  textile  mills. 

The  legislation  was  approved  in  the 
House  earlier  this  year  by  a  nanow 
eight-vote  margin,  and  then  only  after 
tlie  Johnson  administration  gave  firm  as- 
surances that  consumers  would  get  the 
advantage  of  mill  subsidies.  Mr.  Fnt- 
man  should  be  required  to  explain  iluy 
these  promises  were  not  fulfilled. 

Something  is  very  wrong  in  this  pro- 
gram  which  permits  the  tycoons  of  tbe 
textile  industry  to  put  these  tax  dollars 
into  their  own  pockets.  The  Blllle  Sol 
Estes  scandal  involved  a  mere  $20  mil- 
lion. This  is  15  times  as  big.  Involving 
$300  million,  and  It  deserves  an  lmm^ 
diate  investigation. 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER  SEEKS 
FURTHER  ACTION  AGAINST  AIR- 
CRAFT NOISE 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  one  agalut 
which  the  Federal  Government  must  take 
a  more  active  part.  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Elmont  area  of  Long  Island 
agree  with  me. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  I  haw 
worked  to  alert  my  congressional  col- 
leagues to  the  ImportEince  of  this  probhn 
and  the  need  to  do  something  about  It 
I  have  asked  them  to  join  in  action  to 
bring  it  under  control. 

Upon  taking  office  in  January  of  196S, 
I  began  a  systematic  survey  of  all  the 
goverrunental  agencies  to  bring  together 
all  the  information  £is  to  what  was  bejni 


^e  in  this  area  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

'"nn'until  that  time,  a  great  amount  of 
j^^^^„U5sing    was    going    on    between 

"^iTrecelving  all  reports,  it  became 
JiJ^that  little  effort  was  being  made 
tosolve  that  problem. 

T  was  assigned  in  Congress  to  the 
oJ»nce  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
Subcommittee's  main  function  is  in 
LVreeelng  our  Nation's  space  program, 
J^fsmce  it  was  also  engaged  in  aero- 
!autics  I  decided  to  try  to  get  our  Space 
iJpncy  to  devote  funds  and  effort  to  re- 
gMUi5h  that  would  help  eliminate  air- 

*^"june  11.  1963.  I  Issued  a  release 
««nlsing  to  "press  the  National  Science 
Soundation  and  NASA  to  increase  their 
efforts"  m  this  field.    I  stated: 

KolM  U  the  fallout  problem  of  the  aircraft 
industry  The  public  will  not  suffer  In 
Sence  forever.  Unless  a  solution  Is  found 
«e  can  expect  a  public  roar  that  will  drown 
out  aircraft  noise  from  our  metropolitan 
ikles. 

I  believe  that  warning  was  heeded  for 
the  airlines  have  set  up  the  Aviation 
Development  Council.  This  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
councU,  James  T.  Pyle.  and  we  are  co- 
operating in  seeking  solutions. 

We  must  maintain  our  airports  as  they 
represent  an  important  part  of  our  clvl- 
Ilation  and  progressive  way  of  life. 
However,  one  of  the  penalties  of  progress 
Is  noise  nausea.  This  offensive  nuisance 
Is  the  result  of  the  increasing  use  of 
machines  to  serve  our  needs.  Machines 
make  noise  and  we  are  always  demand- 
ing machines  that  do  more  things,  have 
more  power,  and  go  faster,  the  noise  level 
also  Increases.  We  are  reaching  a  point 
where  the  control  of  noise  is  a  necessity. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  In  the  case  of  airplane  noise. 
Although  many  people  use  airplanes, 
very  few  own  them,  and  as  a  result  there 
are  very  few  defenders  of  airplane  noise. 
Those  who  excuse  this  nuisance  as  a 
necessity  are  pretty  well  limited  to  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  airline  ovtmers. 

The  biggest  chance  for  a  real  break- 
through is  coming  as  this  country  is  now 
about  to  embark  on  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  commercial  air  transport. 
The  administration  is  proposing  to  spend 
$750  million  of  your  money  in  this  devel- 
opment. 

This  will  make  funds  available  for  a 
crash  program  of  research  to  develop 
proper  noise  suppressors  and  quiet  en- 
gines. 

The  FAA  has  stated  as  its  goal  that 
these  supersonic  aircraft  should  be  noisi- 
er than  present  jet  aircraft.  This  would 
be  Intolerable.  The  American  public 
should  not  have  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  more  earshattering  engines. 
Enough  is  enough. 

I  am  going  to  insist  on  noise  levels 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  Boeing  727, 
which  Is  lower  than  other  jets.  At  my 
request,  our  committee  recommended 
that  this  be  done. 
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As  I  told  the  FAA: 

I  believe  the  American  public  has  every 
right  to  expect  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
used  to  develop  not  only  a  faster  jet  but  a 
quieter  one  as  well. 

This  year,  NASA  agreed  to  increase 
its  research  Into  the  problem  of  air- 
plane noise. 

A.  J.  Evans,  Director  of  the  Aeronau- 
tics Division  at  NASA,  requested  $2,510,- 

000  for  this  year  to  handle  airplane  op- 
erating problems.  About  $485,000  of  this 
was  to  handle  existing  airplane  noise  re- 
search. 

This  was  to  start  on  a  new  program. 
It  was  a  breakthrough  of  the  indiffer- 
ence barrier  that  has  existed  on  the 
Federal  level.  However,  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  and  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology added  $2  million  to  the  NASA 
budget  to  intensify  the  plaruied  efforts 
to  control  aircraft  noise. 

These  funds  will  be  used  in  research 
on  the  Internal  design  of  the  jet  engine 
to  reduce  the  noise  levels.  ]  Our  subcom- 
mittee report  requires  NASA  to  report 
progress  to  us  in  the  field.  , 

The  only  setback  was  suffered  In  the 
Senate  when  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration ordered  that  our  $2  million  au- 
thorization be  cut  to  $1  million.  The 
Senate  Committee  acceded  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

I  have  attended  conferences  held  by 
the  Metropolitan  Regional  Council  on 
tills  problem.  I  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  the  presiding  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Hempstead,  Palmer  D.  Far- 
rlngton,  to  help  in  any  way  possible  in 
his  well  known  and  great  efforts  to  en- 
force ordinances  and  laws  protecting 
the  public's  right  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  quietness.  All  these  efforts  must  be 
continued  and  intensified. 

I  was  shocked  when  a  recent  request 
by  the  Elmont  Center  Civic  Association 
to  have  a  place  where  a  complaint 
could  be  lodged  available  on  a  24 -hour 
basis  was  refused  In  the  interest  of  the 
President's  "economy  program." 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  president  of 
the  association  to  help  It  In  obtaining 
proper  markings  on  commercial  aircraft 
so  that  noise  offenders  can  be  properly 
Identified.  I  will  do  all  I  can  in  this 
field.  It  is  apparent  that  much  more 
can  be  done  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

1  promise  and  pledge  my  maximum  ef- 
fort and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  most  important  undertaking. 


NAACP  MEETING  IN  HARRISBURG. 
PA. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ktinkel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964,  in  the  forum  of  the 
State  education  building,  a  splendid 
meeting  of  the  NAACP,  Dauphin  County 
Branch,  and  Its  guests  was  held. 


The  Reverend  Franklin  L.  Henley, 
president  of  the  Dauphin  County  branch 
and  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Baptist  Church, 
1201  North  17th  Street,  Harrlsburg.  Pa., 
has  been  doing  a  yeoman's  job  in  aiding 
and  promoting  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  In  our  area. 
He  has  been  active  in  every  phase  of  the 
movement  and  the  adjustment  which  has 
been  occurring. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
audience  present  at  this  meeting.  In- 
cluded herewith  Is  the  speech  I  delivered : 

Speech  of  Congressman  John  C.  Kttnkel. 
NAACP  Meeting,  Harbisbxtbg,  Pa.,  Septem- 
ber 24, 1964 

My  advocacy  of  civil  rights  Is  lifelong.  It 
Is  based  on  heritage  and  tradition,  on  edu- 
cation and  study.  But  primarily  on  my 
firm  belief  In  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
God. 

My  great-grandfather,  Dr.  William  W. 
Rutherford,  was  one  of  the  early  abolition- 
ists. His  home,  located  where  the  Dauphin 
County  courthouse  now  stands,  was  an  un- 
derground railroad  station  for  fugitive  slaves 
during  the  ClvU  War.  This  occupation  waa 
unpopular.  He  was  rotten  egged  on  several 
occasions  by  the  majority  who  disagreed 
strongly  with  his  views. 

Here  I  am  100  years  later,  urging  the  ^ame 
principles  and  receiving  a  good  measure  of 
approval  for  my  efforts.  While  my  efforts 
on  behalf  of  them  are  more  effective  (due 
to  my  representing  you  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States),  nevertheless  It  does  not 
require  so  much  courage  on  my  part  as  was 
shown  by  my  great  grandfather.  After  aU, 
a  hundred  years  have  made  a  tremendous 
difference.  Progress  has  been  slow  but  there 
has  been  progress.  "Now  we  have  taken  the 
big  leap." 

During  my  lifetime,  well  before  ever  seek- 
ing public  office,  I  tried  In  many  small  ways 
to  help  promote  the  cause  of  equality. 

Apparently  this  family  trait  wlU  reach  Into 
the  next  generation.  My  stepson,  Dr.  Min- 
ster Kunkel  was  given  the  NAACP  Freedom 
Award  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  trip  to  the  Congo.  Diu-ing 
that  time  he  performed  surgery  on  weU 
over  560  Congolese  patients  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  sad  conditions  existing  the/e. 

Naturally  I  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
civil  rights  legislation  during  the  present 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  sup- 
ported all  clvU  rights  legislation.  Including 
antlpoll  tax  and  antUynchlng  during  my 
15Vi  years  of  service. 

My  efforts  have  been  directed  also  on  many 
occasions  to  securing  greater  job  opportuni- 
ties at  higher  levels  with  various  business 
firms  and  people  In  Dauphin  County  and  In 
many  other  little  ways  which  are  so  Im- 
portant In  the  long  run.  If  all  of  us  keep 
our  eyes  open  for  these  little  things  and 
do  them,  we'll  speed  the  pace  toward  true 
equality  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  ClvU  rights  blU  Is  a  tremendous  step 
forward.  It  adds  the  stamp  of  legislative 
approval  to  that  given  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  Is  broad  In  scope.  It  covers  all  the  major 
areas  In  which  discrimination  now  exists.  It 
Is  a  legislative  affirmation  of  the  citizenship 
rights  of  all  of  ub.  We  know  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  legislation  was  to  rectify  the 
plight  of  the  Negro.  But  the  basis  of  the 
legislation  Is  equality  for  all  mankind.  Keep 
this  In  mind. 

In  practical  effect  this  law  also  transfers 
the  burden  of  proof  In  securing  rights  from 
the  Negro  to  the  alleged  offender.  No  statu- 
tory law  can  completely  end  discrimination. 
Remember  that.  It  takes  time  and  many 
court  Interpretations  to  work  out  exactly 
what  the  law  means.    How  far  it  goes.    Cases 
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will  be  arising  xinder  this  law  for  years  to 
come.  But  the  pattern  la  set.  The  language 
la  clear, 

I  feel  the  answers  will  be  Just  and  what  we 
expect  1  hem  to  be. 

Undo  jbtedly  additional  personnel  will  be     I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  comment  about  "re-     cause  of  his  color?    If  this  practlM'ta' 

needed  by  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  to  aid     stralnt  until  after  the  election"  bf>cnnRi>  t  hp.      tlnued  it  will  dnhnmnnt^o  =,»«, ~  **• 

upon 


P"!?"caccommo5^f 

s  au  the  rules  anr^ 

establishment,  such  as  ««*.- 

attire,  etc.;  should  he  be  denied  slmnwS? 

cause  of  his  color?    If  thU  practice  i« 

[by  the  Department  of  Jtistlce  to  aid     stralnt  until  after  the  election"  because  I  be-      tlnued  It  will  dehimianlze  some  memhm!*' 

and  car  -y  out  the  new  duties  thrust  upon  It.     lleve  we   should  have  restraint  before   and     a  race  so  treated,  and  All  them  with  r^i*?.'' 


,  them  with  contHn^ 

Tou  ca  1  count  on  me  to  do  my  best  to  see      after  the  election  and  at  all  times — just  so     for  law  and  decency.     When  a  bvuirvS'^ 
that  tb B  Department  of  Justice  Is  supplied      long  as  we  can  see  tangible  progress  being     opened  to  the  public,  this  Includes  t^if!L!' 


with  fu  ly  adequate  manpower  to  do  the  Job. 

Pinal  success  will  depend  greatly  on  co- 
operate e  action  at  the  State,  county,  city 
and  locU  levels.  You  people  here  at  home 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do — work  In  which  I 
will  be  ]  iroud  to  assist  whenever  time  permits. 

All  ol  us  must  strive  to  make  these  changes 
as  rapl  Uy  and  as  qiilckly  as  can  be  done. 
We  muit  work  together  In  harmony.  Here 
In  Dau]  hln  County  we  have  been  having  Just 
that  kli  id  <a  outstanding  leadership  and  fine 
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Flaws   wlU    appear — then   they   can   be  there  anything  wrong  in  servlna  Am»i— 

ected.  citizens  In  places  of  public  accOTMn^^!?*" 

Maybe  it  is  because  I  am  an  optimist.    But  If  that  citizen  meets  all  the  rul(»  anii'' 

frankly  I  think  we  have  done  extremely  well  ulatlons  of  the  establishment  such  a7    "•" 


In  this  country  during  the  past  few  months. 


made.  I  was  delighted  to  read  in  the  paper 
today  about  the  quick  action  the  Supreme 
Court  was  going  to  take  on  the  recent  public 
accommodation  case.  If  the  Court  will  act 
quickly  on  all  cases  brought  under  the  civil 

rights  bill,  then  the  exact  scope  can  be  found  ^ 

more  quickly  and  everyone's  rights  can  be  *^  other  citizens,  therefore,  his  money TJJJ! 
protected  at  a  much  earlier  time.  Quick  the  salaries  and  other  exi>enfle8  InvolTefl  2 
Court  action  is  a  key  to  the  success  of  this  maintaining  the  licensing  agency,  as  well  u 
bill.  the  other  services  the  government  must  tin 

It  will  hasten  the  time  when  we  can  all     *°  ®*^^  business,  such  as  Inspection,  p<ak» 


for  he  Is  a  large  part  of  the  American  SS? 
He.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  private  bad 
ness,  all  bxulnesses  must  be  licensed  bvttl 
government,  and  must  depend  upon  the  o^ 
lie  for  Its  existence.  The  Negro  is  a  part  nJ 
the  government,  and  pays  his  taxes  thVttnl 


coopera  aon  which  ultimately  will  bring  to     hear   the    voice    of    Leviticus    "proclaiming     ^^^  ^*  protection,  building  and  upkeep  of 

*,.!,    *_  .4.. —    *,.-    — ,-    --   x,-._   , — .-.-^,-_       WW — ._  ^^ streets  and  roads  that  lead  to  the  placi  n( 

bvislness,  and  many  other  services. 

I  ask  you  tonight,  fellow  Americans  eu 
there  be  anything  wrong  with  sending  our 
children  to  the  best  schools?  Should  wc  bt 
forced  to  send  our  children  to  schooU  ID 
equipped  and  staffed  with  teachers  who  tt« 
not  prepared  for  their  Jobs? 

If  a  teacher.  Negro  or  white,  is  not  pr«. 
pared  to  teach  white  children,  he  is  not  pre. 
pared  to  teach  Negro  children,  and  we  do  not 
want  him  teaching  oxu-  children.  We  need 
the  best  equipment  and  the  best  teachen, 
because  of  100  years  of  neglect,  and  in  ordtr 
to  cure  the  social  Ills  In  America,  somehow, 
the  educational  level  of  the  Negro  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  national  level.  We  ue 
not  responsible  for  this  neglect;  therefore,  ve 
must  not  be  expected  to  make  up  for  It  alone. 
This  condition  exists  because  we  were  not 
brought  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amerkaa 
life  after  our  slave  experience.  As  we  stud; 
world  history  we  notice  that  this  has  not 
happened  to  others,  after  their  freedom  froo 
servitude.  Even  after  wars,  we  move  to 
bring  the  subdued  people  back  Into  the  main' 
stream  of  the  world's  economy.  The  Ameri- 
can section  of  Germany  and  the  nation  ti 
Japan  are  two  examples:  We  have  poured 
money  and  skill  Into  these  two  countries,  m 
that  today  they  are  the  most  prosperoai 
people  on  earth,  almost  completely  without 
unemployment.  The  Negro  was  brought  to 
America  against  his  will,  and  used  to  clett 
the  land,  build  the  roads,  worked  inhuman 
hours  In  the  mines  and  mills,  contributing 
human  energy  to  make  this  country  great, 
yet  after  100  years  of  citizenship  he  has  not 
been  accepted  Into  the  mainstream  of  op* 
portxinitles  which  he  helped  to  create  tor 
others.  By  keeping  alive  segregation,  dl»- 
crimlnatlon  and  Injustice  have  created  a  eo- 
clety  in  America  that  Is  responsible  for  the 
ghettoes,  the  high  rate  of  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  a  lack  of  skill  among  the 
Negroes  which  has  resulted  In  a  high  rate  tl 
unemployment.  The  average  Income  of  the 
Negro  college  graduate  Is  below  that  of  the 
whites  completing  only  the  eighth  grade. 
Using  President  Johnson's  guideline  of  13,000 
between  poverty  and  no-poverty,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  this  picture.  In  1962,  44  out  of 
every  100  Negro  families  earned  less  thin 
$3,000  a  year,  compared  to  17  out  of  100 
white  families. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  white  famlllei 
were  farmers  in  the  Southern  States.  Theee 
conditions  create  tension  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity, and  all  the  poverty  and  social  pro- 
grams will  not  relieve  the  tension  until  tb* 
Negro  Is  accepted  completely  as  a  humsn 
being.  I  am  not  speaking  of  being  accepted 
on  a  social  level,  this  is  personal,  and  llto 
water,  will  seek  its  own  level.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Involvement;  that  Is  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  part  of  Govermnent,  buslneee, 
employment,  and  community.  State,  »od 
National  responsibilities. 


f\ill  fn  Itlon  the  goals  of  this  legislation. 
This  hi  B  to  be  done  bit  by  bit  all  over  this 
▼ast  Na  Ion  of  oiirs — In  the  States,  the  towns, 
the  yUl  iges,  the  townships.  It  requires  an 
adjiistn  tent  In  the  thinking  of  many.  All  of 
na  muit  learn  to  believe  In  equality  deep 
down  Li  our  hearts.  Ultimate  success  lies 
In  the  I  earts  and  minds  of  men. 

Glvei  equal  opportunity  for  education, 
Jobs  anl  full  access  to  aU  facilities,  It  will 
not  be  long  tmtll  the  Negro  will  have  com 
pletely  proven  that  he  can  attain  equality 
with  tl  e  best  of  us.  In  fact,  many  have 
done  sc  already,  such  as  Ralph  Bunche  and 
Carl  R<wan.  But  the  field  of  sports  gives 
us  the  most  tangible  proof  of  this.  The 
Negro  1  as  had  a  greater  degree  of  equality 
In  this  Aeld  for  some  years.  Our  Negro  ath 
letes  hi.ve  shown  that  they  rank  with  the 
best.  \  riiiie  Mays  and  Jim  Brown  are  prime 
'  exampl(  s.  What  would  we  have  done  In  the 
last  few  Olympics  If  It  had  not  been  for  otir 
Negro  { thletes?  In  tennis  and  golf  the  Ne 
groes  8  re  rapidly  rising  to  the  top.  You 
never  Ii  ear  of  any  racial  feeling  or  race  dla 
crlmina  tlon  In  the  field  of  sports,  except  on 
rare  oc  »slons.  I  believe  this  proves  what 
can  an<  will  happen  in  all  fields  of  hiunan 
endeavc  r 

The  I  Atlonal  leaders  of  NAACP  and  other 
natlona  I  leaders  such  as  Martin  Luther  King, 
have  ta  cen  the  position  that  now  is  the  time 
for  rest  alnt.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  them. 
We  mu  It  avoid  race  riots  and  violent  dis- 
turbanc  es.  My  own  Judgment  Is  that  many 
of  the  I  K%nt  riots,  which  in  most  cases  have 
been  ca  led  race  riots,  are  In  many  instances 
prlznati:  y  pure  hoodlumlsm  based  on  a  de- 
sire to  1(  ot  and  having  little  If  anything  to  do 
with  th  !  race  question.  We  must  remember, 
also,  In  :hl8  connection  that  the  Communists 
never  n  dss  an  opportxuilty  to  step  In  and 
promote  disturbances.  May  I  add  paren 
thetlcal  y  here  that  the  Negro  leadership  de 
serves  v  ostinted  praise  for  the  way  In  which 
they  ha  'e  kept  their  movement  free  of  com 
munlstlp  Influence  during  all  the  recent 
turmoil 

We  li  the  United  States  are  frequently 
criticize  1  for  having  discriminatory  prac 
tlccs.  We  should  be.  I  follow  history  and 
current  events  very  carefully.  But  nowhere 
in  the  t  'orld  Is  there  a  society  free  from  dls- 
crlmina  Ion.  It  exists  everywhere.  India 
has  its  caste  system.  The  British  have  a 
rigid  so  lal  structure.  South  America  is  the 
same.  1  k)  It  goes  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
Howevei,  only  here  In  the  United  States  Is 
there  a  sincere  and  nationwide  movement 
afoot  to  end  all  discrimination.  The  rest  are 
shuttinj  thetr  eyes  to  their  own  sins  and 
crttlclzl:  tg  us.  Piu-thermore,  we  will  suc- 
ceed, lut  it  will  take  time.  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day 

Many  people  ask  me  what  changes  should 
be  mad<  >  in  the  law.  Undoubtedly  as  time 
goes  on  many  changes  will  be  needed  in  the 
law.  Bit.  for  the  time  being,  I  think  we 
should  I  ill  give  full  support  to  the  law  as  it 


liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof." 

Reverend  Henley  delivered  a  magnifi- 
cent, down-to-earth  talk  which  really 
reached  into  the  fundamentals  of  the 
problem.  I  hope  the  Members  will  read 
this  address  of  his  with  the  care  and 
attention  it  richly  merits. 

Reverend  Henley's  speech  follows: 
Addbess  op  Rev.  Franklin  L.  Henley 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  candidates, 
honorable  platform  guest,  and  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  tonight 
to  the  First  Freedom  Rally  sponsored  by  the 
Dauphin  County  Branch,  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
The  branch  not  only  welcomes  you,  but  we 
wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
candidates  for  coming  here  to  present  their 
platform  upon  which  they  seek  support,  now, 
and  on  November  3.  We  also  thank  you, 
the  citizens,  for  coming  out  to  hear  these 
oustanding  community.  State,  and  National 
leaders. 

The  NAACP  as  you  know,  is  a  nonpartisan 
organization  composed  of  members  of  all 
political  parties,  except  the  Communist 
Party  and  such  allied  political  organizations, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  White  Citizens 
Council,  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  the 
Black  Muslims.  The  NAACP  was  not  or- 
ganized to  fight  other  citizens  and  has  lived 
up  to  this  during  the  55  years  of  its  his- 
tory. The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
fight  against  the  social  cancer  that  exists  In 
our  society,  which  Is  discrimination,  segre- 
gation, and  injustice.  The  cure  is  equality 
and  justice  for  all  citizens  In  every  phase  of 
American  life.  Unless  this  cure,  which  Is  the 
only  social  medicine  with  therapeutic  value, 
Is  accepted,  our  society  Is  doomed.  Just  as 
sure  as  a  man  suffering  with  advanced  physi- 
cal cancer. 

During  this  month  and  next,  meetings  are 
being  sponsored  by  our  organization  through- 
out our  Nation  to  ask  the  political  candidates 
of  both  major  parties  to  Join  with  us  In  a 
cure  of  this  social  HI. 

The  Negro  does  not  seek  any  advantage 
over  other  citizens.  Why  should  he?  Yet, 
propaganda  against  our  organization  and  the 
civil  rights  bill  Is  being  spread  real  thick 
throughout  our  country  today.  The  civil 
rights  bill  does  not  give  any  advantage  to 
the  Negro,  but  seeks,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Watne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  to  bring  the 
Negro  as  a  citizen  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  ask  you  to- 
night. Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  assuring  every 
citizen  the  right  to  buy  a  home  wherever  he 
desires,  to  be  accepted  as  an  employee  based 
on  qualifications  alone  and  that  qualifica- 
tion should  not  include  color?  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  in  American  citizens  being  given 
the   opportunity   to    register   and   vote?     Is 
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conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  to  you  through  language  which  invites  future  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  figure  out 

twr?the  NAACP  and  all  responsible  Negroes  cases.    The  Court  said:  how  a  government  can  be  neutral.    How 

2J  opposed  to  violence  and  rioting  in  every  ^^^  ^  governmental  connection  with  reli-  does  a  teacher  maintain  a  neutral  posi- 

J^.   We  know  that  t^^^  jT^  2iat  loutkia  «^°^  ^  withstand  the  strictures  of  the  estab-  tion?    If  a  student  were  to  ask  a  teacher 

Hurt  our  cause.    We  aiso  ^"^^^^  ^  polltl-  "s^naent  clause  there  must  be  a  secular  leg-  whether  or  not  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

leadere  using  violence  oy      gi^^  ^^  the  polls  lsla"v«  purpose  and  a  primary  effect  that  pendence  is  correct  and  whether  in  truth 

^  "^r  3     They  aVe  using  it  to  Insult^md  ^^elther  advances  nor  inhibits  religion.  we  do  have  a  Creator,  what  would  be  the 

^Se  more  than  20  million  decent  and  Note  this  does  not  refer  only  to  pray-  neutral  answer?    How  can  we  be  so  silly 

-r^  citizens,  knowing  that  less  than  one-  gj.g  qj.  Q^jy  j.^  schools   for  that  matter.  ^  ^  suppose  that  a  wall  of  separation 

Sth  on  percent  of  our  people  are  involved  ^^^.^  Madalyn  Murray  to  bring  a  suit  between  church  and  state  is  a  wall  of 

Tthu  ugly  act,  that  <^nnot  be  c^ndon^^r  objecting    to    Christmas    carols    or    a  neutrahty? 

"•'"SiSiansTaTe  fa  led^say  one  woM  Christmas  program  in  pubUc  schools,  it  ^^  The  people  of  Ohio  in  their  constltu- 

*^*^i  violence  going  on  continuously  in  would  be  my  opinion  that  the  presently  tion,  adopted  March  10.  1851,  certainly 

SstaS;  of  MiBsissippi,  where  more  than  22  constituted  Court  would  say  that  such  presuppose  a   divine  being.     The  pre- 

S^hes  have  been  burned,  and  many  others  exercises   was   religious  worship   within  amble  states: 

hOTibed-  They  have  said  nothing  about  the  the  meaning  of  the  1963  case  and  there-  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  grate- 
Negro  Educator  and  Reserve  Officer  in  the  j Qj.g  unconstitutional  *^  ^  Almighty  God  for  our  freedom,  to 
VS.  Anny.  who  was  torn  to  bite  by  toe  KKK  ,^  ^^  ^  ^  important  tO  note  ^^^^'^^  ^^  blessings  and  Provide  for  our  com- 
«=  "^IfZtct  tS.7Te<iTe  coie?sLd  m"  What  the  Court  does  and  does  not  say  -^  ^^''^''  ^-  -^^'^^^^  ^^^«  constitution. 
*^  They  have  said  nothing  about  the  but  also  what  it  "very  well  may  say"  Most  of  the  States  have  similar  state- 
Jtoience  that  took  place  in  the  States  of  Ver-  in  future  cases  following  their  specious  ments.  Yet  we  are  supposed  to  have  a 
oont  and  Oregon  on  Labor  Day.  These  line  of  reasoning.  Pew  Americans  have  neutrality.  The  United  Nations  is  a  good 
pouticians  cannot  see  these  acts,  because  really  studied  this  facet  of  the  problem,  example  of  neutrality.  As  a  concession 
they  are  color  blind.  You  know,  and  I  know,  xhe  civil  rights  bill  was  passed  under  an  to  the  atheistic  Communists,  no  refer- 
ttat  this  is  not  equal  justice  under  the  law.  ^^^^.^^  ^j  emergency  and  its  arguments  ence  is  made  at  any  point  in  the  charter 
80  tonight  we  ask  of  y""'^^^^^^  "PJ^^^^^^^^  are  similar.  Pew  people  have  thought  of  to  a  divine  being  and  this  may  be  the 
*°*'2k  We  wish  for  you  the  very  best  What  can  follow  if  you  destroy  state  and  heart  of  their  trouble.  The  liberals  are 
SJrtnT your  campaign,  and  for  many  years  local  responsibilities  imder  the  guise  of  always  saying  something  to  the  effect 
Sftitofui  and  dedicated  service  to  the  great-  getting  Federal  control  over  the  corner  that  "God  is  all  right  but  you  have  to 
Mt  people  on  earth.  May  God  be  with  you  drugstore  in  a  southern  town.  keep  Him  in  His  place."  The  majority 
and  guide  you  In  the  making  of  every  deci-  During  the  debates  on  the  civil  rights  should  not  have  to  be  so  restricted  by  a 
rion  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  jjjii  j  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  logical  Court  which  gives  opinions  inconsistent 

—^^^^——  to  stretch  the  interstate  commerce  clause  with  our  Constitution  or  our  heritage. 

wF  NiJiED  PRAYER  AMENDMENT  ^^^  ^^^  ^*^^  amendment  to  cover  local  The  same  people  who  rush  to  the  sup- 

WJ!.  r«rjui-»  businesses  it  is  just  as  logical  to  extend  it  port  of  tliis  Court  decision  such  as  the 

Mr.  WHALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ^q  ^q  g^ie  of  private  homes  and  remove  National  Council  of  Churches  are  the 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  ^he  freedom  individuals  now  have  to  sell  ones  who  also  seem  to  feel  that  we  can 

from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  to  whomever  they  desire.    The  logic  of  be  neutral  in  the  battle  between  atheistic 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ^he  Murray  case  can  easily  be  extended  to  communism    and    Western    civilization 

and  Include  extraneous  matter.  many  areas  such  as—  with  its  Judeo-Christian  heritage.    We 

The  SPEAKER,    Is   there    objection  pirst.  Removing    "under    God"    from  can  no  more  be  neutral  in  this  than  we 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  pledge  of  Allegiance.  can  be  neutral  when  Madalyn  Murray 

Pennsylvania?  Second,  Removing  "In  God  We  Trust"  and  American  atheists  attack  our  reli- 

There  was  no  objection.  from  coins.  gious    heritage.      When    the    National 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Third.  Outlawing  the  income  tax  de-  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Supreme 

obTious  by  now  that  the  liberals  have  duction  for  donations  to  churches  or  re-  Court  tell  us  in  the  most  blas^  manner 

been  successful  in  blocking  our  efforts  ligious  organizations.  that  the  Bible  is  all  right  as  a  historical 

to  correct    the    imfortunate    Supreme  Fourth.  Outlawing     the     tax-exempt  docvunent  to  study  and  would  relegate  it 

Court  decision  which  has  had  the  effect  status  of  church  property  and  church  to  the  same  historical  emphasis  of  Pla- 

of  forcing  our  public  schools  to  become  income.  to's  "Republic"  or  the  works  of  Karl 

materialistic  and  has  reversed  the  his-  Fifth.  Forbidding  the  Government  to  Marx,  they  surely  misread  our  American 

torical  religious  tradition  of  our  society,  use    tax    dollars    for    construction    of  heritage.    Note  the  Court's  language  in 

At  the  outset,  let  me  again  say  that  I  chapels  on  military  establishments.  the  Schempp-Murray  case: 

firmly  believe  in  the  separation  of  church  Sixth.  Forbidding     the     Government  m  addition,  it  might  well  be  said  that 

tnd  state  but  this  does  not  mean  I  would  from  using  tax  dollars  for  paying  mill-  one's  education  is  not  complete  without  a 

enjoin  God  or  deconsecrate  our  Nation  tary  or  institutional  chaplains.  study  of  comparative  religion  or  the  history 

which,  I  fear,  will  be  the  logical  conse-  The  Court  alleges  that  the  Govern-  of  religion  and  its  relationship  to  the  ad- 

quence  of  these  decisions.  ment's   role   is   one   of   maintaining   a  vancement  of  civilization,    it  certainly  may 

It  might  be  helpful  to  clear  up  some  "strict  neutrality,   neither  aiding   nor  ?,®  ^,il*Sl*L^^,^i^l®  ^  ^°^*'y  °' "*"**y '« 

of  the  facts  on  what  the  decision  does  opposing  religion."     Who  could  argue  its  literary  and  historic  quauties. 

and  does  not  accomplish.    It  does  outlaw  that  the  taxpayers  are  not  indirectly  what  a  perversion  of  the  place  of  the 

compulsory  prayers  and  most  Americans  aiding  religion  by  allowing  church  prop-  Bible  in  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

would  agree  with  this  conclusion.    How-  ert^  to  go  without  an  assessed  property  Probably  the  most  interesting  plea  I 

erer,   many    supporters    of    the    High  tax  while  taxing  other  private  property?  have  received  from  many  sincere  and 

Court's  decisions  in  the  Engle  and  the  Who  could  argue  that  the  Government  well-intentioned   constituents — ^in  most 

Schempp  or  Murray  rulings,  maintain  is  not  "aiding"  religion  by  pajring  for  the  csises  Protestant  ministers  or  church  lay 

that  this  is  all  the  decisions  do.    This  chapels    at    the    military    academies?  leaders— Is  that  I  should  not  support  the 

la  not  the  case — in  fact,  it  throws  the  There  is  no  end  to  the  litigation  we  can  Becker  amendment  or  efforts  to  amend 

entire  religious  question  into  a  cloud,  not  expect  because  the  simple  fact  of  life  our  Constitution  because  they  do  not 

only  as  it  relates  to  the  school  but  also  is  that  government  does  aid  religion— as  ..^^nt  the  first  amendment  changed." 

regarding  every  aspect  of  religion  from  distinguished  from  the  first  amendment  ^g^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^   ^  misconception  of 

a  nonpersonal  standpoint  such  as  in-  guarantee  regarding  the  prohibition  of  a  ^j^^^  j^  happened  in  the  past  30  years 

come  tax  deductions  for  religious  con-  union  of  government  and  religion— in  .          thP  Sunreme  Court  Intemreta- 

tributions    and    tax-exempt    status    of  many,  many  ways.   If  neutrality  is  a  vir-  fioS^  Sn,^mS    I  a wr^JS^ 

church  properties.    The  Couri;  did  strike  tue.  and  since  1963.  constitutional  as  it  "/>^  .^ Jf.,  !!.^!r;,  Jnn  h^  T^nf^orU  S 

down  compulsory  prayers  in  the  Engle  relates  to  the  requirement  that  govern-  this:    When  you  say  you  do  not  want  to 

case  which  was  decided  in  1962  but  it  ment  "neither  advances  nor  inhibits  re-  change   the  first  amendment,  do  you 

went  much  further  the  next  year  in  the  ligion,"    the    Nation's    leading    atheist,  mean  the  first  amendment  as  the  fram- 

Murray  case  when  it  outlawed  the  Lord's  Madalyn   Murray,    and    others    should  ing  fathers  wrote  it.  as  it  stood  when  the 

Prayer  but  broadened  the  proscriptions  have  a  field  day.  Supreme  Court  changed  it  in  1940,  when 
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It  during  the  fifties,  or  when 

changed  in  1962  and  1963?" 

Whit  has  happened  has  been  a  slow 

oblitei  Ettion  of  the  fundamental  princi- 

embodled  In  the  Constitution  by  a 

'  (rhlch  has  become  the  chief  social 

in  this  Nation  and  has  written 

implementing  their  social  and 

ideas  and  not  the  law  as  It  has 

md  as  it  was  meant  to  be.    Jus- 

probably  put  his  finger  on 

of  the  matter  when  he  stated 


D  suglas 


fir  as  constitutional  law  Is  concerned, 
c  eclsls  must  give  way  before  the  dy- 
comix>nent  of  history. 

Of  c  Durse,  It  just  so  happens  that  stare 
decisis  is  a  legal  principle  which  has 
alwayj;  guaranteed  that  we  would  have 
a  government  of  laws  rather  than  men 
since  i  t  basically  means  that  once  a  deci- 
sion las  been  rendered,  subsequent 
courts  will  follow  the  established  law.  It 
preveiits  chaos  since  if  the  Court 
Chang  xi  Its  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stltutijn  every  few  years,  no  one  could 
really  know  what  the  law  is  and  we 
could  not  live  In  an  orderly  manner. 
Stare  decisis  is  legal  terminology  for 
what  the  layman  might  call  self- 
restra  nt.  The  Court  does  not  have  self- 
restrant  and  that  is  precisely  why  we 
are  in  a  state  of  chaos  and,  as  I  noted 
before ,  the  Murray  decision  has  in  real- 
ity ini  Ited  more  litigation  so  the  tinker- 
ers  C8a  implement  more  of  their  non- 
consti  ;utional  Ideas  of  a  social  and  politi- 
cal nalture. 

Bef)re  1940,  it  was  constitutionally 
construed — properly,  I  believe — that  the 
first  imendment  was  designed,  as  Jus- 
tice S  «wart  puts  It,  "to  leave  the  States 
free  t<  go  their  own  way."  The  Supreme 
Court  literally  inverted  the  meaning  of 
the  anendment  and  declared  that  the 
establ  shment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment was  absorbed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  therefore  what  formerly  left 
the  S  ates  free  to  go  their  own  way  was 
tume  against  them  after  the  Cantwell 
again  !t  Connecticut  decision  in  1940. 
This  steady  attrition  process  has  con- 
tlnue<  until  the  pinnacle  was  reached 
In  the  1962  and  196-3  school  prayer  deci- 
sions. Yet,  we  hear  those  who  blindly 
say,  "do  not  change  the  first  amend- 
ment " 

Whit  does  the  first  amendment  say? 
It  says  "Congress  shall  make  no  law." 
Cong"  ess  made  no  law  in  either  the  Engle 
or  thi  Murray  cases  but  the  Supreme 
Court  rushed  In  anyway.  We  should  not 
let  t  lelr  arbitrary  action  go  unchal- 
lenge  1  for  to  do  so  will  further  erode  the 
delict  te  balance  of  separation  of  powers 
and  1  urther  send  us  down  the  road  to  a 
centrillzed  dictatorship.  The  Court 
moYei  in  a  strange  world  where  up  Is 
down  and  down  is  up.  The  situation  is 
some  <rhat  like  a  story  which  was  used  In 
the  li  te  30's  when  the  Court  was  coming 
up  wi  ii  what  most  constitutional  lawyers 
thom  ht  then  to  be  radical  decisions. 
They!  had  not  seen  anything  until  the 
Wanien  Court  got  in  fuH  swing.  Justice 
Praiifurter,  the  Earl  Warren  of  his 
time,  was  shown  as  a  first  base  umpire 
callliK  a  runner  out  who  was  safe  by 
10  fe<  it  and.  In  addition,  the  first  baseman 
had  not  even  caught  the  ball.    When 


questioned  by  the  irate  team  manager 
who  charged  out  of  his  dugout  to  pro- 
test the  decision,  Justice  Frankfurter  put 
his  nose  in  the  air,  crossed  his  arms  de- 
fiantly and  proclaimed:  "Fair  is  foul  as 
safe  is  out.    Clearly  the  runner  was  out." 

This  pretty  well  describes  the  cvirious 
and  warped  decisions  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  Warren  Court  which 
is  telling  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  "Fair  is  foul  as 
safe  is  out.    Clearly  the  runner  is  out." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  the  lack  of  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  deplore  their  invasion  of  the 
field  constitutionally  delegated  to  the 
Congress,  that  of  legislation.  I  heartily 
support  the  efforts  to  restore  the  original 
vitality  of  the  1st  and  10th  amendments. 
The  Becker  amendment  did  not  go  far 
enough,  in  my  judgment,  to  redress  the 
damage  accomplished  by  the  liberal 
Court  members,  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can appointees  included.  While  I  signed 
the  discharge  petition  to  release  the 
Becker  amendment  for  consideration  by 
the  House,  my  heart  really  lies  in  the 
proposal  which  I  have  introduced  jointly 
with  my  good  friend  from  Indiana,  Don 
Bruce.  It  i^  regrettable  that  the  liberal 
leadership  of  the  Congress  has  blocked 
consideration  of  the  Becker  amendment 
and  the  scores  of  other  proposals  which 
have  been  offered.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  achieve  some  action  on  this  pressing 
matter  in  the  next  Congress  and  if  I  am 
here  in  January  I  will  reintroduce  the 
following  joint  resolution  which  dies  with 
this  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress: 

Joint  Resolution  Pkoposing  an  Amendment 
TO  THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
To  Restohe  the  Integrity  or  the  Con- 
stitution AND  THE  Bill  of  Rights  and  To 
Establish  the  Source  of  Men's  Rights 
and  Governments'  Powers  in  the  Organic 
Law  of  the  Land 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States: 

"Section  1.  The  scope  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  limits  the  compulsive  power  of 
the  States  in  order  to  give  equal  protection 
under  due  process  of  law  to  every  citizen 
against  oppression  by  a  State,  shall  be  con- 
strued neither  to  derive  from,  nor  to  absorb 
the  Ist  amendment,  nor  to  make  that  amend- 
ment applicable  to  the  States.  Neither  shall 
it  be  construed  to  remove,  to  diminish,  or 
to  delegate  to  the  United  States,  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  States  In  any 
area  reserved  to  them  or  to  the  people  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, nor  to  otherwise  amend  the  BUI  of 
Rights  to  permit  any'  intrusions  of  Federal 
Government  power  prohibited  thereby. 

"Sec.  2.  Except  In  the  case  of  total  repetil, 
or  repeal  with  ratification  as  changed,  no 
amendment  or  combination  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
reverse.  Invert,  or  change  in  any  manner,  the 
purpose.  Intent  or  meaning  of  any  other 
amendment.  Nor  shall  any  amendment  be 
construed,  either  of  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  other  amendment,  to  prohibit  to 
the  States  any  of  the  powers  or  authority 
reserved  to  them  or  to  the  people  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  unless  that 
amendment  Itself  embodies  language  stating 
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In    precisely    limiting    terms   what  kmm 
power  or  authority  Is  thereby  prohlbltrt^ 
the  States  or  delegated  to  the  United  SUim 

"Sec.  3.  The  specific  prohibition.  n^yieSt 
or  delegation  of  any  such  power  or  autho^ 
shall  not  be  Interpreted  to  extend  in^ 
degree  to  other  powers  or  authority  reser^ 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  the  ComSh 
tlon  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  ™* 

"Sec.  4.  To  establish  the  source  of  men-i 
rights  and  governments'  powers,  we  hoJ 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  joZ 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowedS 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  righti 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  andthi 
pursuit  of  happiness.    That  to  secure  that 


rights,    governments    are    Instituted 


aiaoQl 


men,  deriving  their  just  powers  fromthl 
consent  of  the  governed. 

"Sec.  5.  The  right  of  the  people,  through 
their  elected  and  appointed  officials,  publicl? 
to  offer  prayer  and  manifest  in  other  wan 
their  dependence  upon  the  Creator,  a  {J 
extend  equal  privileges  to  religious  insata- 
tlons,  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  (»gan  o{ 
government. 

"Sec.  6.  The  expressions  of  such  manUet- 
tatlons  toward  the  Creator  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  shaU  In  no  way  bt 
construed  to  violate  the  liberties  of  taj 
citizen  or  group  of  citizens. 

"Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperattn 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  u  as 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legit, 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  Sttta 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submit- 
sion  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  point- 
ing out  that  we  have  a  great  tradltlMi, 
yes,  a  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage,  ol 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  denied  by 
Judges  lacking  self-restraint  on  the  ooe 
hand  and  endeavoring  to  carry  out  abso- 
lutist, incorrect  constitutional  interpre- 
tations on  the  other.  Certainly  nothtag 
in  the  Constitution  contemplated  or  d^ 
served  the  type  of  decision  which  the 
Court  handed  down  In  the  Engle  and 
Murray  cases.  Moreover,  there  Is  noth- 
ing constitutional  or  moral  about  saying 
that  our  great  religious  tolerance  nniBt 
be  religious  sterility.  To  maintain  that 
any  form  of  religious  observance  In  i 
school,  whether  It  be  In  the  form  of  i 
simple  noncompulsory  prayer  or  BiMe 
reading,  constitutes  compulsion  is  non- 
sense. Surely  the  spire  of  every  church 
must  also  be  an  Indirect  compulsion  u 
Is  the  contribution  to  a  church  which 
gets  tax  deductibility  and  so  forth.  In- 
deed, we  are  entering  a  long,  rocky  roid 
if  we  follow  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
direction  they  are  pointing.  We  murt 
not  do  this  and  the  people  must  exerctae 
the  option  which  Is  granted  to  them  In 
our  Constitution  in  the  form  of  the 
amending  process. 

Let  us  etch  on  our  hearts  the  wonb 
which  are  inscribed  on  the  Jeflersm 
Memorial,  a  tribute  to  the  man  ^o 
uttered  them,  our  third  President: 

Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  Mcon 
when  we  have  removed  a  conviction  tint 
these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God. 

No,  my  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  we  cm 
be  secure  unless  we  reaffirm  our  religlooi 
heritage  and  reject  the  Engle  and  Mur- 
ray decisions.  It  is  not  enough  to  t» 
that  our  children  should  receive  th* 
religion  in  their  homes  and  in  Uje 
churches.  For  them  to  receive  tha 
blessing  and  then  live  In  a  nation  whoie 
government   endeavors   to   maintain  » 
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.frftiftv  Will  lead  them  to  the  very 
jSSr conclusion  that  neutrality  is  in 
JSuty  godlessness^ 

CX)NGRESSMAN  SIBAL  REPORTS 

ur  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
.,„ious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
S^^onnecticut  [Mr.  Sibal]  may  ex- 
SS  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Srd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
*^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
pgnnsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
»t  the  close  of  Congress,  I  issue  a  report 
S  my  activities  for  the  benefit  of  my 
constituents.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  now  submit  my  report  for  this  year. 
foreign  policy 

Americans  are  being  killed  by  Com- 
munists in  South  Vietnam  In  a  vicious, 
twlUght  war  too  little  imderstood — or  ex- 
'niained— at  home.  Now  and  then  the 
diroud  is  torn  away,  as  it  was  when  our 
ships  were  attacked  and  retaliated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  But  then  it  dropped 
down  again,  a  mystery  masking  a  deeper 
mystery  underneath. 

The  world  is  full  of  crises  and  danger- 
ous pressures  overshadowing  all  our  lives. 
All  the  work  of  Congress  is  carried  on 
against  this  backdrop  of  international 
uncertainty  and  danger. 

I  have  worked  for  a  strong,  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  to  demonstrate  that  Amer- 
icans are  united  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

I  supported  foreign  aid  but  voted  for 
reductions  in  the  program  to  underline 
the  need  for  greater  care  and  selection  in 
conducting  it.  Aid  should  not  be  hand- 
outs but  should  be  used  to  enable  poor 
countries  to  develop  and  stand  on  their 
own  feet. 

I  opposed  the  administration's  plan  to 
guarantee  loans  to  pay  for  sales  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  Communist  countries.  The 
wheat-sale  program  was  presented  origi- 
nally to  Congress  as  strictly  cash-and- 
carry.  Even  accepting  the  administra- 
tion's judgment  that  these  deals  are  of 
greater  benefit  to  us  than  to  the  Com- 
munists, it  Is  certainly  wrong  to  extend 
credit  to  the  Communists  at  the  taxpay- 
er's expense. 

I  supported  all  requested  appropria- 
tions to  permit  the  United  States  to  meet 
Its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

Because  global  war  between  the  great 
powers  in  this  nuclear  age  is  imthlnk- 
able,  I  supported  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  and  I  voted  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  As 
we  seek  to  resolve  the  challenges  of  ag- 
gressors, we  also  must  seek  through  every 
avenue  to  end  the  possibility  of  a  resort 
to  nuclear  arms. 

I  offered  legislation  to  create  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  and 
another  bill  calling  for  the  evacuation  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania  and  for  the  holding  of  free 
elections  in  those  countries.  The  cap- 
tive nations  are  living  evidence  of  Com- 
munist oppression  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. They  symbolize  the  meaning  of 
the  cold  war. 


As  long  as  a  single  nation  is  enslaved 
by  another,  our  own  freedom  is  in  dan- 
ger. These  bills  would  put  the  American 
on  formal  record,  through  their  Con- 
gress, as  fully  committed  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  everywhere. 

DEFENSE 

A  strong  defense  is  the  first  necessity 
of  a  strong  foreign  policy.  I  have  sup- 
ported all  administration  requests  on 
defense  budgets.  In  addition,  I  voted 
for  funds  to  develop  a  manned  bomber 
program  contrary  to  the  administration's 
policy.  This  is  because  I  believe  the 
President  will  need  in  the  future  the 
flexibility  which  he  cannot  have  relying 
on  missiles  alone. 

While  voting  for  a  strong  defense,  I 
also  support  legislation  to  provide  plan- 
ning for  the  conversion  of  defense  indus- 
tries in  the  event  that  spending  for  arms 
Is  reduced.  This  is  necessary  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  on  the  economy  and  on 
the  jobs  of  people  working  in  these 
industries. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

I  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  historic  act,  which  by  itself  makes 
the  88th  Congress  a  landmark  in  Ameri- 
can political  aimals,  is  designed  to  guar- 
antee to  all  minorities,  Negroes  partic- 
ularly, the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  which  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

I  urge  its  full  acceptance  by  all  citizens 
and  strongly  deplore  public  violence  and 
disorder  by  all  factions. 

TAXES   AND    SPENDINO 

The  impact  of  Federal  taxing  and 
spending  policies,  particularly  the  con- 
stant deficits,  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  worry  and  potential  trouble  in  the 
future.  I  voted  for  the  tax  cut  but  also 
voted  to  make  it  dependent  on  compa- 
rable cuts  in  Federal  spending.  I  voted 
against  spending  measures  totaling 
nearly  $20  billion. 

I  believe  in  balanced  budgets,  especial- 
ly in  times  of  prosperity  such  as  we  are 
currently  enjoying.  I  consistently  op- 
posed raising  the  limit  on  the  national 
debt.  This  debt,  now  totaling  close  to 
$320  billion,  costs  $11  billion  a  year  in 
interest,  which  comes  out  of  the  tax- 
payer's pocket. 

VETERANS 

The  most  important  bill  approved  by 
Congress  for  veterans  was  legislation 
providing  long  overdue  Increases  in 
pensions  paid  to  needy  veterans.  I  voted 
for  this  along  with  other  bills  providing 
benefits  to  widows,  parents,  and  children 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-cormected 
disabilities.  I  support  a  GI  bill  for  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war,  similar  to  the 
program  provided  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea. 

conservation 

This  Congress  made  notable  strides  In 
the  vital  field  of  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Towering  above  all  con- 
servation legislation  was  the  wilderness 
bill,  which  sets  aside  millions  of  acres  of 
wilderness  land  to  be  preserved  forever 
wild.  This  Congress  also  enacted  valu- 
able legislation  to  combat  air  and  water 
pollution,  to  control  the  use  of  danger- 
ous pesticides  and  to  create  a  national 


park  on  Fire  Island.    I  voted  for  all  of 

them  enthusiastically.  In  addition.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  ratify  the  North- 
eastern Water  and  Land  Resources  Com- 
pact through  which  the  New  England 
States  plan  to  coordinate  their  river  and 
water  conservation  programs. 

THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

I  voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  help  the  poverty  stricken  lift 
themselves  off  relief  rolls  and  onto  pay- 
rolls. This  is  a  national  program  to  deal 
with  a  national  problem. 

I  voted  for  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  for  equal 
pay  for  women. 

I  also  voted  for  higher  pay  for  Federal 
employees,  both  civilian  and  military,  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of 
Goverrunent  service. 

Bills  I  introduced  included  legislation 
that  would  grant  deductions  to  help 
workers  pay  for  costs  of  extra  training 
needed  to  get  better  jobs.  Another  bill  of 
mine  would  grant  similar  deductions  for 
the  travel  and  living  expenses  of  persons 
who  must  work  away  from  home,  such 
as  employees  in  the  building  trades. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

Prompted  by  shocking  evidence  of  mis- 
behavior on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals 
in  Government,  notably  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  I  introduced  legislation 
establishing  a  code  of  ethics  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  employees.  An- 
other bill  of  mine  in  this  area  would 
authorize  a  congressional  investigation 
into  the  business  dealings  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  Capitol  employees.  The 
Baker  case  and  other  scandals  have  left 
a  moral  smudge  over  the  Government 
that  must  be  cleared  away. 

STRENGTHENING    CONGRESS 

To  provide  Congress  with  up-to-date 
means  for  protecting  Its  role  as  the  voice 
of  the  people  and  to  help  maintain  the 
vital  balance  of  power  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  give  Congress  permanent 
staffs  of  scientific  and  technical  advisers. 

Recently,  the  LIbrajry  of  Congress  es- 
tablished a  special  scientific  ofiBce  to  pro- 
vide such  advice.  The  Director,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Wenk,  Jr.,  who  came  from  the 
President's  scientific  staff  to  take  this 
position,  declared  that  if  there  had  been 
no  Sibal  bill,  it  would  have  taken  years 
to  persuade  the  Library  to  take  this  step. 

Another  bill  of  mine  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  Congress  In  dealing  with 
intelligence  agencies  operated  by  the 
Government.  The  bill  would  create  a 
special  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  maintain  constant  survey 
of  our  Intelligence  agencies. 

EDUCATION 

Legislation  for  which  I  voted  under 
the  heading  of  education  Included: 
broadening  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act;  the  Medical  Education  Act;  the 
Higher  Education  Act;  expanded  voca- 
tional training;  aid  for  research  In  men- 
tal retardation;  the  Nurses  Training 
Act;  and  the  Library  Services  Act. 

I  Introduced  legislation  providing  an 
income  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1,500  a 
year  for  the  parents  of  college  students. 
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:ontinulng  New  Haven  Railroad 
crisis  loses  the  most  serious  economic 
problei  IS  for  the  Foiirth  Dlsl^-lct  and  the 
State  cf  Connecticut.  It  has  been  one 
of  my  major  concerns  throughout  my 
service  is  your  Congressman. 

That  this  vital  but  bankrupt  railroad 
is  still  operating  can  be  considered  a 
tribute  to  the  trustees  in  charge  of  it  and 
to  the  ocal.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, vho  have  helped. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Inte  -state  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
of  its  £  ubcommlttee  on  Transportation, 
I  am  fc  rtunate  in  holding  a  key  position 
from  w  lich  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  peo  }le  of  the  Fourth  District  and  the 
State. 

I  ha"e  strongly  urged  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  require  that 
the  Ne^  i  Haven  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posed iierger  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  and  that 
the  coimiuter  operations  be  considered 
separately.  I  have  proposed  an  inter- 
state compact  by  which  the  commuter 
operatii  >n  can  be  handled. 

I  vote  d  for  the  Mass  Transit  Act,  which 
will  he  p  in  planning  for  the  future.  I 
maintan  close  touch  with  the  trustees, 
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the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Connect- 
icut and  the  Federal  agencies  concerned. 
I  have  also  kept  in  contact  with  Judge 
Anderson  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
New  Haven's  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

COMMITTEE    WORK 

Prom  my  comnilttee.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  has  flowed  a  great 
variety  of  legislation,  reflecting  its  broad 
responsibilities.  All  legislation  dealing 
with  transportation,  radio  and  televi- 
sion, public  health,  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  stock  market,  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  comes  through  this 
committee. 

This  year,  this  committee  drafted  the 
law  reforming  the  operations  of  the 
stock  market  and  the  Medical  Education 
Act,  among  many  others.  The  com- 
mittee is  also  deeply  involved  in  the 
problems  of  air  safety  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  supersonic  passenger  air- 
craft, both  special  interests  of  mine. 

Early  in  my  congressional  service,  I 
became  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  policy 
and  introduced  a  bill  setting  the  frame- 
work for  this. 

I  am  now  second-ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 

My  record  on  major  legislation  this  year 


portation,  wi  ideal  platform  from  which 
to  work  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  «S 
other  transportation  problems  I  ^ 
also  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  m 
Investigations  which  is  the  watchdM 
committee  for  the  Federal  regulatorr 
agencies.  ^ 

GENERAL 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  assure  women  the  sam* 
legal  rights  that  men  now  have. 

Another  bill  of  mine  would  make  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday  in  flttiiw 
tribute  to  the  great  discoverer. 

Helping  me  in  my  work  is  a  versatile 
trained  staff  which  works  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  my  district  office  at  69 
Wall  Street  in  Norwalk.  Both  they  and 
I  stand  ready  to  help  constituents  In 
every  way  we  can.  When  Congress  is  in 
session,  I  return  home  nearly  every 
weekend  and  have  office  hours  in  Nor- 
walk on  Saturdays.  When  Congress  ii 
not  in  session,  which  is  not  much  of  the 
time  these  days.  I  am  in  my  district  ofllce 
on  weekdays  as  well. 

I  report  regularly  to  my  constituenti 
over  local  radio  stations,  through  a  col- 
umn written  for  the  newspapers  and  by 
means  of  newsletters. 
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Description 
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Authoriies  $16,900.no0,000  for  planes,  missiles,  and  ships 

AuUiortees  $6,200,000,000  tor  space  program 

Authorizes  $2,600,000,000  for  .\tomlc  Enemy  Commission 

Requires  sales  instead  of  leases  of  nuclear  fuels  to  private  electric  power  companies 

Strengthens  security  provisions  for  National  Security  Agency 

Authorizes  civil  defense  fallout  shelters  In  Federal  buildings,  schools,  and  hospitals 

Approves  action  by  President  in  repelling  attacks  on  L'.S.  forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

Foreign  aid— motion  to  recommit  to  reduce  by  $222,200,000 

Foreign  aid — final  passage... _ 

Increases  U.S.  participation  in  Inter-American  Development  Bank '. I... I. III. [.[.[[[ 

Expands  Peace  Corps 

Allows  United  States  to  join  16  other  nations  in  $750,000,000  increase  in  lending  capital  of  IDA 

Expresses  sense  of  Congress  that  every  effort  be  made  to  compel  delinquent  nations  to  pay  dues  to  United  Nations  falling 
which  to  deny  them  their  votes  In  the  General  .\ssembly. 

Agricultural  appropriations — Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  prevent  export  subsidies  being  paid  on  any  crops  sold  to  Commu- 
nist countries  unless  approved  by  the  President  and  reported  to  Congress. 

Agricultural  appropriations— Final  pa-ssage  of  $5,200  OOC.OOO  hill  

Excise  taxes— Motion  to  recommit  to  repeal  taxes  on  furs,  toilet  articles,  luggage,  ladies'  handbags,  and  jewelry... 

Authorizes  study  to  determine  site  for  construction  of  sea-level  canal  l)etween  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 

Creates  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Tax-reduction  bill 

Imposes  tax  on  foreign  securities 

Raises  temporary  limit  on  national  debt  from  $315,000,000,000  to  $324,000,000,000 

Mass  transit  bill 

stock  market  reform  bill _.. 

Extends  Federal  highway  program 

Extends  Federal  aid  for  airport  construction ll.lVi"[[ 

Requires  Federsl  contractors  to  conform  to  local  fringe  benefita  as  well  as  prevailing  wage  scales 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1864 .. 

Provides  funds  to  pay  for  transfer  of  Executive  Office  and  power  between  election  and  Inauguration  of  new  President 

Federal  pay  raise _ 

Establishes  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 

Limits  power  of  Supreme  Court  to  act  on  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures 

Provides  public  defenders  for  Indigent  defendants  In  Federal  criminal  cases 

Wonld  permit  TV  debates  between  presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 

Limits  rands  allowed  Members  of  Congress  for  travel  abroaii 

Increases  social  security  benefits 

Extends  program  of  aid  for  hospital  construction. 

Nurses  Training  Act... 

Housing  Act  of  1964 

Library  Services  Act,  extends  assistance  to  urban  areas 

Extends  National  Defense  Education  Act I... I... IIIHW. [[[[[[[[ 

Protects  public  from  morally  offensive  material  in  mails 

Military  pay  increase 

Increase  veterans  pensions "./.. 

Cotton- wheat  subsidy  program 

Requires  Federal  approval  of  pesticides  prior  to  public  sale 

Broadens  food  stamp  plan.. 

Restricts  imports  of  beef. _ 

Establishes  centers  for  research  on  water  resources 

National  wilderness  bill 

Establishes  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist  States  develop  outdoor  recreation  programs 

Increases  aid  to  communities  to  combat  water  pollution ..   

Requires  labeling  of  pesticides  to  warn  against  hazards  to  fLsh  and  wildlife 
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IMMia  lATION     LEaiSLATlON     TO 
PRO^  IDE  A  METHOD  OF  UTTLIZ- 
INO    JNU8ED  QUOTA  NUMBERS 
Mr.  ^  OORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 

troducea    today    an    immigration    bill 


which  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite the  reuniting  of  families  by  creat- 
ing a  quota  reserve  consisting  of  imused 
quota  numbers.  Under  my  bill,  the  un- 
used quota  numbers  would  be  utilized 


for  the  issuance  of  Immigrant  visas  to 
close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  l»wfal 
resident  aliens  and  to  highly  skilled  sp^ 
clallsts  whose  services  are  urgently 
needed  In  the  United  States. 
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The  size  of  the  quota  reserve  will,  of 
-«iiTse  vary  depending  upon  how  many 
S^numbers  remain  unused  at  the  end 
ff2(S  fiscal  year.  GeneraUy.  in  the 
^uSeof  the  last  decade,  the  total  of  un- 
^  immigration  quota  numbers  aver- 
SS  between  51.000  and  55.000  annually. 
Tn  the  last  fiscal  year,  1963,  the  number 
ZL  53  951.  Thus,  we  know  that  under 
mV  proposed  immigration  legislation, 
Sere  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  annual  In- 
crease of  total  immigration  above  that 
which  is  provided  by  existing  law. 

There  are  only  3  countries  which 
have  allotted  to  them,  under  the  law,  an 
immigration  quota  consisting  of  over 
7  000  numbers  annually.  The  countries 
a^e-  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Ire- 
land Those  are  the  countries  which  do 
not  fully  avail  themselves  of  their  allo- 
cations. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  other  Immigra- 
tion quotas  number  less  than  7.000  annu- 
ally and  it  is  precisely  for  immigrants 
chargeable  to  these  small  quotas  that 
my  bill  will  provide  relief. 

Briefly,  each  quota  country  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  percentage  of  the  quota  re- 
serve equal  to  the  percentage  which  such 
country's  regular  quota  bears  to  the  im- 
used numbers  placed  in  the  quota  re- 
serve. For  example,  If  a  country's  quota 
represents  5  percent  of  that  total,  the  im- 
migrants from  that  country  would  have 
access  to  5  percent  of  the  quota  reserve. 
If  the  regular  quota  represents  10  per- 
cent of  the  quota  reserve — and  this  is. 
approximately,  the  case  with  the  Polish 
and  Italian  quotas — such  country  would 
have  access  to  10  percent  of  the  quota 
reserve. 


THE  GOP  AND  THE  REA— AN 
IMPRESSIVE  RECORD 

Mr.  WHAT.T.KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Democrat 
fronts  have  been  instructed  to  convince 
the  farmers  that  Republicans  are  against 
the  rural  electrification  program.  The 
record  proves  such  a  line  as  false,  and 
the  best  proof  is  the  record. 

The  Congress  enacted  this  law  In  1936, 
which  makes  the  program  28  years  old, 
and  let  us  see  what  happened  during  the 
eight  Eisenhower  years,  three  of  which 
I  served  as  Administrator: 

Rural  electrification  program.  28  years  old 

Distribution  loans: 

20  years  Democrat  administration. . .  $2.  665, 014,  286 
8  years  Republican  administration. .  $1,055,562,644 

Customers  added  (farms) : 

20  years  Democrat  administration. . .  4, 694, 621 

8  years  Republican  administration . .  1, 257, 019 

Generation  loans: 

20  years  Democrat  administration. . .  $1, 074. 423, 09fl 
8  years  Republican  administration. .      $614, 062, 478 

Telephone  program,  15  years  old 

Telephone  loans: 

7  years  Democrat  administrat  ion $458, 647, 1 1 6 

8  years  Republican  administration $630,680,973 

Customers  added: 

7  years  Democrat  administration 797, 836 

8  years  Republican  administration 1 ,  175, 227 


It  is  obvious  frMn  these  comparative 
figures  that  the  REA  program  made 
great  strides  during  the  short  8-year  pe- 
riod of  Republican  administration. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  political  posi- 
tions know  full  well  that  issues  can  be 
selected  to  produce  any  answer  one 
wishes  to  get.  One  poll  will  show  a 
Congressmstn  100  percent  right,  another 
100  percent  wrong.  In  my  own  case,  I 
am  listed  at  80  percent-plus  right  on  con- 
servative ratings  and  with  the  leftwing 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  about 
100  percent  zero. 

The  Republicans  have  among  their 
leaders  many  men  who  have  played  a 
leading  role  in  this  program — Norris. 
Cliff  Hope.  Cooper,  Mundt,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  support  the 
program  providing  it  is  conducted  In 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  act.  We  do  not  support  any 
program  that  seeks  to  duplicate  facili- 
ties, that  tends  to  move  toward  a  social- 
ization of  the  power  industry  which  will 
surely  destroy  and  absorb  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  if  we  choose  to  play 
the  game  of  the  public  ownership  crowd. 
The  success  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  has  been  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
harnessed  the  wisdom  of  good  managers, 
directors,  attorneys,  and  engineers  asso- 
ciated with  the  many  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country. 

During  the  Republican  years,  the  par- 
tisan fronts  insisted  that  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  agency  have  clean  hands 
as  far  as  using  the  position  and  the  agen- 
cy for  political  purposes. 

In  recent  years  not  a  word  bellows 
forth  when  Administrator  Clapp  tours 
the  country  involving  himself  in  con- 
gressional races  to  the  point  of  traveling 
with  candidates  trying  to  unseat  Repub- 
lican ^incumbents.  The  Administrator 
has  now  moved  to  £Ui  attack  in  the  pres- 
idential race.  His  action  is  in  violation 
of  the  legislative  Intent  If  not  of  the  REA 
Act  itself,  and  no  other  Administrator 
has  ever  so  boldly  and  brazenly  violated 
tradition,  yet  not  a  word  from  fronts 
that  would  protect  the  program  from 
political  exploitation. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  now  become  a  collection  agency 
for  campaign  funds.  We  have  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  in  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
employees  of  REA  have  been  paraded  to 
the  top  oflBce  and  tapped  for  $100  politi- 
cal dinner  tickets,  $50  down  and  $10  a 
month,  but  there  Is  not  a  word  against 
this  practice  from  the  partisan  front 
that  seeks  to  brand  Republicans  antl- 
REA. 

I  may  conclude  by  saying  that  no  Re- 
publican candidate  for  public  office  will 
harm  the  REA,  but  neither  would  we 
hold  still  and  see  it  absorbed  by  power- 
himgry  public  ownership  devotees  who 
have  little  regard  for  a  sound  govern- 
ment. We  wish,  however,  to  keep  the 
program  strong  by  a  continued  recogni- 
tion of  a  free  enterprise  system,  and  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  program  has 
been  that,  by  and  large,  the  honorable, 
able  men  who  have  managed  this  pro* 
gram  nationwide  have  proceeded  in  this 
tradition. 


The  performance  dealing  with  this 
program  indicates  clearly  that  rural  elec- 
trification has  enjoyed  progress  imder 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  as  a 
Republican  I  am  proud  of  our  record. 


HOW  LOW  HAVE  WE  SUNK? 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
low  have  we  sunk?  When  you  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  see  the  heading  "Letter 
From  Sailor  Reveals  Details  of  Tonkin 
Incident."  one  cannot  but  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  a  proud  nation  when  its 
leaders  would  deceive  you  and  it  takes  a 
poor  sailor  on  an  American  ship  to  tell 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the  people 
what  really  happened  in  the  recent  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  incident.  A  certain  arrogance 
has  built  up  in  the  Defense  Department 
by  which  they  on  the  one  hand  feel  they 
can  withold  information  and  "time"  its 
release  to  suit  their  political  whims  and. 
on  the  other,  when  necessary,  lie  to  the 
American  people. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  Arthur  Sylves- 
ter meant  in  December  1961  when  cor- 
nered by  Cuban  crisis  distortions  and 
lies,  told  the  American  people  that  it  Is 
an  inherent  right  of  government  to  lie 
to  preserve  Itself  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency.  The  American  people  have 
had  a  bellyful  of  this  type  of  high- 
handed chicanery  and  intrigue. 

I  enclose  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Friday, 
October  1.  1964.  which  shows  just  how 
low  we  have  sunk  : 

Letter  Home  Bares  Naval  Clash  Details 

DtTBTTQiTE.  lowA,  Octobcr  2. — A  sailor  aboara 
a  U.S.  Navy  ship  involved  in  the  third  brush 
with  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  the  Tonkin 
Qulf  says  his  ship  sank  two  Communist  ves- 
sels and  damaged  another. 

His  disclosure,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
told  the  Nation  more  about  the  incident  than 
the  Defense  Department  has.  The  Pentagon 
has  refused  to  say  whether  any  Communist 
ships  were  sunk,  although  a  Moscow  report 
has  said  some  were. 

It  wasn't  until  after  the  letter  was  made 
public  that  the  Pentagon  made  public  the 
names  of  U.S.  vessels  involved. 

The  sailor.  Fireman  James  J.  Kress,  wrote 
to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Joseph  EIress.  about  the 
incident  involving  n.S.  destroyers  and  tor- 
pedo boats  from  the  Vietnam  mainland. 

He  said  the  crew  of  the  n.S.S.  Edxoards  was 
called  to  general  quarters  (battle  stations) 
on  September  18  "sind  we  stayed  there  from 
8  pjn.  until  1  a.m. 

"We  picked  up  about  seven  contacts  on  th« 
radar  screen,  the  Edwards  blew  two  of  them 
out  of  the  water  for  certain  and  shot  up  an- 
other one.  I  don't  know  If  the  U.S.S.  Morton 
destroyed  any  or  not. 

"One  of  them  boats  like  to  got  us  [ale]. 
It  was  trying  to  sneak  up  on  our  radar.  It 
came  within  2.000  yards  before  we  blew  It 
up." 

He  said  the  crew  later  was  asked  to  sign 
statements  that  they  had  seen  FT  boats. 

The  Defense  Department  confirmed  that 
the  destroyers  Edxjoards  and  Morton  were  In- 
volved in  the  incident,  but  refused  again  to 
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didn't  tell  \a  much  more  than 
when  (Defense  Secretary)  Rob- 
made  the  statement  (Septem- 
But  be  confirmed  that  the  U.S.S. 
ind  the  UJ3.S.  Morton  were  the  two 
involved  on  September  18-19,"  Mr. 
siid. 


Mr. 


H.R.  8704 

T^HALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimc  us  consent  that  the  gentleman 

California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

1  nd  include  extraneous  matter. 
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on  whether  any  of  the  attacking 


of  the  ships  were  released  after 

was  informed  of  Fireman 

by   the   Diibuque    Telegpraph- 


Nell  Shively.  of  the  Telegraph- 
he  called  the  Defense  Depart- 
talked  to  an  officer  In  the  inf orma- 


oat 


thi,t 


was  no  objection. 

WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  In 

Armed  Services  Committee  held 

hearings  on  HJl.  8704,  a  bill  to 

the  delivery  of  members  of  the 

irvices  of  the  United  States  to 

jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  nation. 

was  Introduced  by  our  former 

.  Hon.  Paul  KUday,  of  Texas, 

considerable  debate  it  was  re- 

.  by  the  committee  but  was  not 

Uie  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

for  a  vote.    Unfortunately  It 

year  and  no  efFort  has  been 

revive  It. 

for  this  measure  has  been 
_  over  the  past  2  years  by  the 
of  a  constituent  of  mine.  Corp. 
MdCulstion,  who  is  now  in  a  Turk- 
facing  a   3-year  confinement 
can  come  up  with  $17,500  ran- 
whlch  he  was  fined  for  alleged  deal- 
market  money, 
hopeful  the  next  Congress  can 
cpnslder  Mr.  Kilday's  legislation 
such  miscarriages  of  justice 
American  servicemen, 
people  across  the  country  have 
Interested  in  Dale  McCuistion's 
and  are  lending  him  a  helping 
Dne    such    person    Is    Paul    J. 
Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
Miami,  who  has  enlisted  the  help 
coluianist  Jack  Lofoed.    I  certainly 
public  Interest  across  the  country 
aroused    and    sufBcient    funds 
allow  Corporal  McCuistion  to 
his  family  to  San  Diego. 
LUianlmous  consent  to  include  as 
of  my   remarks  the   article 
Soldier  Needs  Your  Help." 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  on 
30,1964. 
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SoLOiEB  Needs  Youa  Help 
you  to  help,   with   your   con- 
to  get  Dale  McCulstlon  out  of  a 
jail,  where  he  may  have  to  spend 
In  lieu  of  a  fine  of  $17,500.     He's 
soldier,  convicted  of  dealing  In 
)n    the    black    market.     When    the 
( ffense  occiirred,  during  the  corrupt 
of  Premier  Menderes,  every- 
body   id    Turkey    dabbled    In    exchange — 
OovemziAnt  officials,   businessmen,   house- 
wives — s^  eventxially  American  soldiers  de- 


cided to  cut  themselves  a  slice.  Since  the 
official  exchange  rate  was  9  lire  to  the  dol- 
lar compsired  with  the  international  one  of 
14.  action  boiled. 

One  night  four  sergeants.  James  King,  Jo- 
seph Proletti.  Giancomo  Recavuto,  and  Dale 
McCulstlon.  were  funning  It  ud  In  an  Izmir 
cafe.  A  girl  dropped  Into  a  vacant  chair  be- 
side them.  She  was  a  belly  dancer,  once 
married  to  an  American  newspaperman. 

The  gal  needed  500  bucks,  she  said,  and 
would  pay  15  lire.  The  boys  agreed  this  was 
too  good  to  pass.  They  didn't  know  it,  but 
the  quivering  Delilah  was   a   police  stoolle. 

Next  night  McCulstlon  and  King  were 
strolling  when  they  were  blackjacked,  and 
given  the  boot.  Taken  to  the  police  station, 
they  were  ringed  by  black  mustached,  scowl- 
ing faces,  and  told  to  sign  a  confession 
written  in  Turkish.  They  refused.  So,  they 
were  hung  by  their  wrists  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  beaten  on  back  and 
buttocks  with  leather  straps.  After  a  while 
they  signed. 

Proletti  and  Recavuto  were  arrested  in 
their  homes,  also  without  warrants,  and  held 
incommunicado.  Several  days  later  Ameri- 
can headquarters  was  notified.  Two  officers, 
one  a  doctor,  examined  the  men,  and  found 
McCuistion  and  King  suffering  from  a  bad 
beating. 

Everything  the  Izmir  Police  had  done  was 
Illegal — entrapment,  arrest  without  warrant, 
the  third  degree. 

American  headquarters  asked  that  Juris- 
diction in  the  case  be  delegated  to  them. 
Mehmet  Helvcioglu,  the  prosecutor,  refused. 
"Your  Governnaent  has  not  Intervened,"  he 
said,  "though  this  is  a  diplomatic  matter, 
not  one  between  a  local  court  and  a  military 
detachment." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eventually,  the  case  of  the  four  sergeants 
came  up.  They  were  defended  by  a  non- 
English  speaking  Turkish  attorney.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment sat  in,  but  had  no  active  part. 

The  Pentagon  still  insists  King  and  Mc- 
Cuistion were  not  beaten,  though  their  own 
officers  reported  they  had  been,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  the  arresting  squad  was 
disciplined  for  brutality. 

American  officers  rotated  back  to  the 
States,  were  not  sent  back  temporarily  for 
the  trial,  though  they  had  admissible  testi- 
mony to  offer.  In  short,  their  country  tossed 
the  sergeants  to  the  dogs. 

Recavuto  was  acquitted,  Proletti  and  King 
sentenced  to  7  months  In  Buca  prison,  fines 
of  $700.  They  served  their  time,  and  were 
released,  one  in  the  simuner  of  1962.  the 
other  in  the  fall. 

McCulstlon  was  more  stubborn,  and  elect- 
ed to  appeal.  Eventually,  he  was  convicted 
again,  and  given  3  years  and  the  $17,500 
fine.  What  I  am  trying  to  do.  through  you, 
is  to  help  Dale's  friends  In  California  raise 
that  sum.  It  will  save  him  3  more  years 
of  hell,  while  his  wife  and  five  children  suffer. 
You  can  send  your  contribution  to  me,  or  to 
the  "GI  Prisoner  In  Turkey  Fund,"  care  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Of  all  the  countries  with  whom  we  have 
Btatus-of-forces  treaties,  Turkey  Is  the  worst 
in  which  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  can  serve. 

"It's  Alcatraz  with  an  accent,"  one  of  them 
told  me.  "A  lot  of  us  have  our  families  with 
us,  and  live  off  base.  Our  quarters  are 
broken  into,  and  robbed,  automobiles  stolen 
or  busted  up.  Police  don't  even  make  a  pre- 
tense of  doing  anything,  and  the  MP's  aren't 
allowed  to  intervene.  An  American  can  be 
arrested  for  many  little  things,  like  tearing 
Turkish  money,  criticizing  the  Government, 
or  selling  an  item  from  the  post  exchange. 

"The  car  of  a  friend  of  mine  was  stolen, 
and  the  prosecutor  blocked  his  rotation  home 
for  several  months,  insisting  the  automobUe 
had  been  sold  on  the  black  market.  When 
a  family  arrives  all  items  brought  into  the 


country  are  checked.  Including  the  numltoa 
on  appliances.  When  a  tour  is  coii^Sl 
every  article  must  be  acco\inted  for,  otiS 
family  isn't  permitted  to  leave.  ' 

"Even  worse,  our  wives  are  instilted  in  th* 
streets.  Degenerates  exhibit  themselves  wm 
the  cops  do  nothing.  Anti-American  feel^ 
Is  strong  and  the  Txirks  love  to  sink  thaM 
Into  us." 


sink  the  p5 


This  is  a  country  we  regard  as  a  staojA 
ally,  and  into  which  we  have  poured  $4  bU. 
lion.  This  is  the  nation  which  has  Dajl 
McCuistion  in  prison,  and  will  hold  him 
there  3  more  years  iinless  we  raise  his  fine 
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INTERQOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEl 
FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemau 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roonky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  to- 
day, to  call  attention  to  the  excellent 
records  of  international  service  to  man- 
kind performed  by  one  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished constituents  and  the  inter- 
governmental agency  he  has  served  these 
past  2  years. 

Prof.  Joseph  McFadden,  of  Lehigji 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  served  from 
September  1,  1962,  to  August  31,  1964,  u 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Intergovenunen- 
tal  Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICETvI).  Mr.  McFadden  has  now  n- 
turned  to  his  duties  at  Lehigh  University. 

During  his  2  years'  service  with  ICKM, 
Mr.  McFadden  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  men  from  every  govern- 
ment, large  or  small,  which  has  partici- 
pated in  the  interdependent  work  of  this 
Committee. 

I  remember,  only  too  well,  the  day  In 
early  1961,  when  Professor  McFadden 
came  to  me  at  my  ofBce  in  Bethlehem 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  strongly 
inspired  by  the  inaugural  address  our 
late,  beloved  President  John  F.  Keimedy 
had  given. 

It  was  not  only  the  famous  phrase: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try," which  Inspired  Mr.  McFadden.  It 
was.  instead,  the  whole  tenor  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  remarks. 

Joe  McFadden  felt,  as  I  did,  that  this 
inaugural  address  was  one  of  the  greatest 
calls  to  spiritual  and  moral  responsive- 
ness and  responsibility  in  our  Nation's 
history.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
implication  inherent  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  that  all  Americans  could 
find  some  way  in  which  to  contribute 
their  talents,  their  skills  and  their  time 
toward  a  greater,  more  beneficent  and 
provident  America  In  this  modem  world. 

A  few  months  later,  thanks  to  the  In- 
tercession of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, Congressman  Walter,  Joe  McFadden 
was  appointed  Deputy  Director  of  ICEM 
with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. He  served  with  great  distinction 
in  that  post  and  has  now  returned  to  his 
home,  where  he  has  once  more  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  educating  young 
men  and  women. 


in  many  ways,  his  service  with  ICEM 
has  been  a  milestone  of  Joe  McFadden 's 
distinguished  career.  He  first  became  a 
member  of  Lehigh's  faculty  in  1948,  be- 
ginning as  an  instructor  and  assuming  a 
full  professorship  in  1962  before  he  de- 
parted for  Geneva. 

During  the  intervening  years,  however, 
he  served  on  the  Bethlehem  school  board 
gnd  became  the  first  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Area  Union  School  District 
which  was  formed  under  his  guidance. 

Throughout  his  career,  as  a  private 
citizen,  public  servant  and  a  teacher  of 
considerable  reputation,  Joseph  McFad- 
den has  continued  to  lend  his  foresight 
and  astute  judgment  to  the  community 
In  which  he  has  lived.  In  Bethlehem,  it 
was  a  local  community;  in  his  work  with 
ICEM,  it  was  the  world  at  large. 

In  1952,  the  remarkable  qualities  of 
this  good  man  were  recognized  by  Gov. 
Adlai  Stevenson,  who  chose  him  to  serve 
as  one  of  Pennsylvania's  presidential 
electors. 

All  through  his  life,  Joseph  McFadden 
has  been  a  man  dedicated  to  the  fur- 
therance of  humanitarian  ideas  and 
concepts.  He  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  an  infantry  lieutenant  in  the 
Canadian  Army  during  World  War  U, 
entering  that  service  because  he  was 
attending  St.  Joseph's  University  in  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  in  1942.  He  was 
later  graduated  from  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  where  he  met  and  later 
married  his  charming  wife,  the  former 
Catherine  Haley.  They  now  have  five 
children. 

Professor  McFadden's  contributions  to 
his  city,  his  country,  and  to  ICEM  have 
been  enormous.  Although  still  a  rela- 
tively young  man.  he  has  stored  up  an 
enviable  reservoir  of  public  and  private 
acclaim  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

The  quality  of  that  work  can  best  be 
demonstrated  by  a  brief  summary  of  the 
work  of  ICEM  itself. 

Since  its  creation  in  1951,  ICEM  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  reset- 
tlement of  1.350,000  refugees  and  mi- 
grants throughout  the  free  world. 

It  was  on  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  that  ICEM  was  formed,  succeed- 
ing the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion with  wider  responsibilities  and 
greater  scope. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
ICEM  was  established  by  the  Congress 
own  initiative  in  1951,  acting  through 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
As  a  result,  the  first  conference  directed 
at  a  working  organization  was  attended 
by  16  nations  when  it  was  convened  in 
Brussels. 

It  was  my  esteemed  predecessor  in  this 
office,  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter, 
who,  with  the  late  Hon.  Chauncey 
W.  Reed,  undertook  the  task  of  drafting 
the  framework  of  ICEM  and,  in  1953,  to 
write  its  constitution. 

Today,  29  nations  are  engaged  in  this 
important  endeavor.  And  their  work 
grows  more  Impressive  each  year. 

With  nearly  6,000  refugees  entering 
our  own  coimtry  on  parole  each  year 
under  Public  Law  86-648,  it  Is  evident 
that  ICEM  has  been  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people  and 
the  peoples  of  the  entire  free  world. 


I  think  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  a  right  to  feel  pride  in  the  work 
of  ICEM,  as  I  do. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  great 
outpouring  of  praise  from  the  members 
of  the  Committee  from  every  country  on 
the  occasion  of  Prof.  Joseph  McFadden's 
departure  as  Deputy  Director. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  McFadden's 
successor  as  Deputy  Director,  Mr.  Walter 
Besterman,  will  do  an  equally  fine  job. 
Mr.  Besterman  was  formerly  legislative 
assistant  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary's Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationalities. 

We  of  the  15th  Congressional  District, 
however,  must  reaffirm  oiu*  pride  in  the 
past  achievements  of  ICEM  under  the 
able,  astute,  and  humane  guidance  of 
Joseph  McFadden. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  will  wish  Mr.  McFad- 
den well  in  his  return  to  the  groves  of 
academe  and  to  the  resumption,  once 
more,  of  his  dedicated  service  to  the  city 
and  community  he  loves  so  well. 

I  want  to  commend  Lehigh  University, 
also,  for  the  foresight  and  civic  spirit  its 
administrators  have  shown  in  permitting 
Professor  McFadden  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  duties.  There  are 
many  colleges  and  imiversities  through- 
out our  proud  Nation  who  perform  simi- 
lar service  to  their  country  each  year. 
Such  selflessness  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  liberal  arts  education  in  which 
students  and  faculty  alike  are  taught 
that  men  rise  no  higher  than  when  they 
give  unselfishly  of  their  time,  their 
talent,  and  their  energy  to  the  country 
they  love  and  the  world  in  which  they 
Uve.  

THE  BALSAM  WOOLLY  APHID 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  extensive  damage 
caused  to  fir  trees  in  scenic  areas  of 
western  North  Carolina  by  an  insect 
known  as  the  balsam  woolly  aphid. 

This  aphid  has  inflicted  heavy  damage 
on  balsam  fir  trees  in  scenic  areas  on 
Mount  Mitchell  State  Park,  the  Pisgah, 
Nantahala,  and  Cherokee  National  For- 
ests, the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and 
other  sections  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians. 

If  this  pest  continues  unchecked,  he 
threatens  to  wipe  out  the  beautiful  bal- 
sam trees  which  adorn  the  mountains  of 
the  southern  United  States. 

The  insect  was  first  observed  on  Mount 
Mitchell  in  1957,  where  some  275.000 
trees  have  been  killed  to  date.  No  prac- 
tical method  has  been  found  for  control 
of  this  aphid  where  large  numbers  of 
trees  are  infested.  Cost  of  chemical  con- 
trol ranges  from  $75  to  $300  per  acre  in 
reasonably  accessible  areas,  and  treat- 


ment may  need  to  be  repeated  every  3  to 
5  years. 

The  balsam  tree  has  a  high  scenic 
value  in  recreation  areas  and  is  valued 
by  an  expanding  Christmas  tree  Indus- 
try. 

Unfortunately  the  insect  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  reproductive  capacity, 
having  a  potential  of  increasing  from  one 
adult  to  more  than  3  million  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  The  aphid  spreads  quickly  by 
air  currents,  birds,  other  wildlife,  or  by 
crawling  to  nearby  fir  trees.  The  aphid 
feeds  on  living  tissue  immediately  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  bark  and  can 
kill  a  tree  within  2  years. 

The  problems  encountered  in  fighting 
the  wooly  aphid  are  formidable.  Agen- 
cies of  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments are  locating  and  spraying  infected 
trees  adjacent  to  public  recreation  areas, 
but  unfortunately  the  aphid  is  spreading 
faster  than  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  control  it. 

Some  economical  way  needs  to  be 
found  immediately  to  control  this  insect. 
The  balsam  trees  are  a  natural  tourist 
attraction,  and  tourism  ranks  first 
among  western  North  Carolina  indus- 
tries. The  answer  appears  to  lie  in  re- 
search. Additional  funds  are  also 
needed  immediately  to  step  up  spraying 
operations. 

The  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  in  Asheville,  where  research  on 
this  problem  has  been  centered,  has  ad- 
vised me  of  its  willingness  to  intensify 
research  into  the  possibilities  for  con- 
trolling the  aphid.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  problem  by  appropriating  funds 
with  which  an  adequate  defense  can  be 
made  against  the  aphid  while  methods 
are  sought  for  its  permanent  eradica- 
tion from  the  southern  Appalachians. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PUSHES  COAL 
USE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  ran  for  election  to  this 
seat  in  July  of  1963,  I  urged  President 
Kermedy  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  place 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
behind  the  effort  to  reinvigorate  our  lag- 
ging coal  industry. 

My  district  was  once  part  of  the  great 
and  proud  "king  of  industries."  For 
years,  now,  our  local  mines  have  either 
been  totally  closed  down  or  have  oper- 
ated on  nothing  more  than  a  part-time 
basis. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  coal  Is 
still  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  vital 
natural  resources.  I  believe  the  Industry 
has  a  good  future  ahead  of  It,  but  it  will 
take  time  and  research.  Most  of  all.  It 
will  take  the  enlightened  support  of  a 
Federal  Government  which  understands 
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the  pllgt^t  of  miners  and  mlneowners 
alike. 

It  glvis  me  the  greatest  sense  of 
pleasure  o  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues ii  the  House  to  a  recent  article  in 
Forbes,  he  business  magazine,  which 
praises  tlghly  the  efforts  of  President 
Johnaan  lEund  his  administration  in  this 
field. 

I  am  pijoud  to  say  that,  today,  as  never 
before  In  history,  our  National  Govern 
ment  Is  rajrlng  attention  to  the  poten 
tlal  of  th(  I  coal  Industry.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  service  we  could  perform  to 
the  thouE  ands  of  miners  who  are  either 
unemployed  or  only  partially  employed 
In  Carbon  County,  Pa. 

The  aricle  from  Forbes  is  a  detailed 
account  o  I  the  magnificent  forward  steps 
now  beln;  taken  by  President  Johnson 
and  Secr(  tary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

The  aricle  follows: 
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coal    Industry  has   been    doing 
(Forbes,  May  15.  1963.  p.  23). 
be  on  the  verge  of  some  real 
of  a  recent  Ivmcheon  came  a 
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coal  to  Western  Europe,  Canada 

have  been  rising  steadily — from 

tons  worth  $348  million  la  1961 

n  tons  worth  $478  million  In 

year,    the   Industry  expects    to 

million  tons  with  a  value  of  $498 
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that  It  can  Jvmip  right  over  tariffs.  Despite 
them.  It  can  lay  down  coal  In  Western 
Europe  for  $5  a  ton  less  than  any  West 
European  mine  can. 

What  really  keeps  U.S.  exports  down  are 
the  nontariff  barriers.  Britain,  for  example, 
won't  let  a  single  lump  of  U.S.  coal  Into 
the  country,  West  Germany  has  a  miserly 
quota  of  5  million  tons. 

According  to  a  Government  study.  If  Blu- 
menthal  can  Induce  the  nations  with  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  let  them  down  a  little,  ex- 
ports can  be  pxished  to  73  million  tons  valued 
at  $735  million  by  1970.  A  real  lowering  of 
the  barriers  would  allow  exports  of  125  mil- 
lion tons  worth  $1.3  billion  by  that  year. 
Such  a  growth  In  exports  alone  could  raise 
U.S.  output  5  to  15  percent. 

Some  day,  predicts  a  Government  official, 
the  big  coal  companies  may  be  as  Interna- 
tionally minded  as  the  big  oil  companies  al- 
ready are — and  with  international  market- 
ing organizations  to  match.  Says  Dr.  Georg 
Tugendhat,  the  European  Common  Market's 
coal  expert:  "Never  has  there  been  so  op- 
portune a  moment  for  American  coal  In  the 
free  world.  For  the  next  15  years,  Europe 
will  be  dependent  upon  large  imports  of  fuel. 
The  question  is:  Will  they  consist  wholly  of 
gas  and  oil — or  will  American  coal  have  a 
place?" 

Some  Industry  men  are  dubious  about  the 
chances  of  the  Blumenthal  mission  succeed- 
ing. Others  are  mildly  optimistic.  They 
realize  that  many  European  businessmen 
would  like  more  cheap  U.S.  coal.  And  they 
realize  that  the  United  States  is  not  without 
bargaining  power  in  these  matters.  The 
Johnson  administration,  moreover,  Is  de- 
termined to  help.  So  much  so  that  Walter 
Tuohy,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway,  was  moved  to  write  recently:  "Our 
President  (Johnson)  has  genuine  concern 
for  the  coal  Industry." 

Says  J.  Raymond  Maust,  chairman  of 
Maust  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.:  "Exports  will  really 
move  if  the  Government  can  pull  this  off." 

Adds  Gilbert  Hvmiphrey.  son  of  ex-Treas- 
tiry  Secretary  George  Humphrey  and  chair- 
man of  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.:  "We've  been  trying 
for  years  to  get  the  Government  to  go  to  bat 
for  VIS.  It  looks  like  they're  really  taking 
action  now." 

HELP  AT  HOME 

The  coal  industry's  rosy  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture does  not.  however,  depend  solely  on 
raising  exports.  The  Industry  has  asked  Mc- 
Nam£ira  to  freeze  Imports  of  foreign  residual 
oil  for  the  east  coast  at  the  present  level. 
This  would  give  coal  and  residual  oil  a  guar- 
anteed 50-50  share  of  the  market.  Explain- 
ing the  Industry's  view.  Plttston's  Routh 
said:  "Residual  oil  imports  must  be  linked 
with  coal  exports,  because  for  every  10  mil- 
lion tons  more  of  export  business  we  get.  we 
might  lose  10  million  tons  of  business  at 
home  if  these  residual  oils  keep  pouring  In." 

The  McNamara  committee  Is  now  study- 
ing the  industry's  request  and  the  industry 
has  great  hopes  that  it  will  be  granted.  The 
Government  has  made  no  firm  promises 
about  helping  coal  against  oil.  But,  as  Jo- 
seph E.  Moody,  president  of  the  powerful 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  so  hopefully 
put  It:  "They  haven't  said  no,  either." 

THX  BASIC  REASONS 

Other  reasons  for  the  Industry's  optimism 
do  not  depend  on  anything  the  Government 
may  or  may  not  do.  Mechanization  and 
lower  rallroEwl  charges  have  enabled  the  coal 
Industry  to  cut  costs  and  prices  materially. 
As  a  result,  the  tise  of  coal  by  power  com- 
panies Is  steadily  increasing.  After  declining 
steadily  for  years,  U.S.  coal  production  start- 
ed to  rise.  In  1961  it  was  403  million  tons; 
in  1962,  422  million,  in  1963.  452  million.  It 
Is  expected  to  reach  468  million  this  year. 

And  the  end  of  this  rising  curve  Is  not  yet 
In  sight.  Ten  miles  west  of  Indiana.  Pa.,  a 
group  of  Investor-owned  electric  utilities  Is 


October  % 

building  a  huge  mine-mouth  power  statin 
to  convert  coal  Into  electricity,  six  com 
panics  win  own  the  extra-high-voltaRefSl 
cillties  which  wUl  transmit  the  electrtot* 
from  the  site  to  eastern  markets.  The^^ 
cept  of  mine-mouth  generation  would  red^ 
fuel  costs  greatly.  ^ 

The  hope  is  to  make  "coal-by-wlre"  cheaD 
enough  to  compete  with  gas  and  oil  in  th« 
heating  of  homes. 

In  the  West  is  another  project  that  makM 
coal  men  beam.  Southern  California  Edlam 
and  the  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.  plan  to  um 
fossil  fuels  (meaning  coal,  natural  gas,  and  ' 
oU),  rather  than  atomic  energy,  for  Water- 
desalinization  plants. 

Research  into  new  uses  for  coal  also  ]■ 
opening  up  new  vistas.  "We  are  fairly  clow 
now,"  one  scientist  says,  "to  making  gaseous 
and  liquid  fuels  out  of  coal — fuels  that  cotild 
well  compete  In  the  future  with  petroleum 
products." 

THE  POLPnCAL  REASONS 

The  Johnson  administration's  special  In. 
terest  in  the  coal  Industry  springs  from  two 
considerations:  First,  by  pushing  the  ex- 
port of  coal,  the  administration  hopes  to  eaw 
the  balance-of -payments  problem.  If  the  in- 
dustry's  maximum  export  goals  can  be  met, 
coal  could  earn  an  extra  $800  million  a  year 
In  hard  foreign  currencies  for  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  Government  experts  bavt 
figured  that  if  coal  production  in  Appalachla 
can  be  Increased  by  100  million  tons.  It  will 
pour  $300  million  more  a  year  Into  the  area, 
as  well  as  $1.5  billion  In  new  mining  and 
railroad  Investment. 

Said  a  high  executive  of  a  major  coal- 
carrying  railroad  hopefully  last  month:  "As 
far  as  Europe  Is  concerned,  the  economic* 
are  already  right.  What  we  need  from  the 
U.S.  Government  is  help  In  breaking  down 
the  trade  barriers.  That's  something  we 
can't  do  by  ourselves." 

Enter  Bob  McNamara  and  other  top  John- 
son aids,  with  orders  to  try  getting  results 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  IMMIGRA- 
TION POLICY 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour 
is  late — the  88th  Congress  nears  adjourn- 
ment— and  still,  hopelessly  sidetracked  in 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  subcommittee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  immigration  and 
nationality  matters,  lies  a  most  important 
legislative  measure — an  immigration  pro- 
posal sent  to  the  Congress  on  July  23, 
1963,  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  I 
hastened  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  55  other  Members 
In  introducing  legislation.  Identical  to 
HJl.  7700  which  ofifered  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time,  an  immigration 
proposal  which  would  reasonably  and 
equitably  repeal  the  repugnant  national 
origins  system  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  our  quota  system  since  1924. 

I  applauded  with  enthusiasm  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1964,  when  President  Johnson 
endorsed  this  legislative  proposal  and 


tnrorDorated  it  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
mSage.    President  Johnson  stressed: 

We  roust  lift  by  legislation  the  bar  of 
Hi«crlmlnatlon  against  those  who  seek  to 
.r^  our  country,  particularly  those  with 
Jfuch  needed  skills  and  those  Joining  their 
jTmllles  In  establishing  preferences,  a  na- 
t^tbat  was  built  by  the  Immigrants  of  all 
laads  can  ask  those  who  now  seek  admls- 
IJon-  "What  can  you  do  for  our  country?" 
But  we  should  not  be  asking:  "In  what  coun- 
try were  you  born?" 

I  repeat  these  words  of  our  President, 
now,  because  I  fear  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  have  forgotten — or  who 
have  lost  sight,  or  who  have  compromised 
the  true  objective  of  immigration  reform. 

I  know  where  I  stand.  My  convictions 
are  steadfast. 

In  every  new  Congress,  since  I  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1949,  I  have  introduced 
biUs  to  repeal  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem—a system  which  by  Its  discrimina- 
tion and  inflexibility  is  an  injustice  to 
the  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  who  sure 
separated  from  their  loved  ones. 

On  March  21,  1951, 1  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee,  then  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  to  codify  the  conglomera- 
tion of  immigration  and  nationality 
laws:  "•  •  *  to  me  the  distribution  of 
quotas  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1924  is  a  shocking  display 
of  a  discredited  theory  of  racism.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  call  the  law  for  what  it  is — 
an  attempt  to  set  out  a  theory  of  racial 
superiority." 

Unfortunately,  the  tenor  of  that  time, 
permeated  by  fear  and  timidity  about  re- 
ceiving peoples  from  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  caused  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem to  be  incorporated  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  And,  I 
categorically  add,  no  other  provision  of 
law  has  offended  so  many  Americans  and 
has  so  injured  America's  image  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Since  1957  every  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  enact  additional  laws 
which  have  partly  whittled  away  the  na- 
tional origins  formula.  These  measures 
which  softened  the  inequities  of  existing 
law  by  reuniting  families  and  admitting 
highly  skilled  specialists  were  commend- 
able. But  those  efforts  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  basically  restrictive  and 
inflexible  immigration  law.  Piecemeal 
legislation  has  never  reached  the  core  of 
the  problem.  Each  time  the  pressures 
for  immigration  reform  developed,  the 
so-called  one  shot  laws  were  enacted. 

How  can  we  justify  the  policy  of  the 
basic  law  when  during  the  last  6  years, 
laws  were  approved  in  respect  to  refugees 
and  nonquota  Inunigration  irrespective 
of  place  of  birth?    We  must  contrast  the 


policy  of  law  as  written  with  the  policy 
of  conduct  and  action. 

How  many  more  times  must  the  Con- 
gress be  faced  with  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion? Is  there  no  rule  against  perpetui- 
ties? 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  immigration 
proposal  is  a  fresh  and  courageous  ap- 
proach to  the  elimination,  for  once  and 
for  all,  of  the  discrimination  existing  In 
our  immigration  laws.  This  long  post- 
poned change  will  recognize  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual — predicated  upon  the 
principle  that  one  person  is  no  less  de- 
sirable than  any  other  person  regardless 
of  his  race,  or  his  place  of  birth. 

After  my  frequent  appeals,  and  the 
appeals  of  many  of  our  colleagues,  for 
prompt  consideration,  hearings  were 
commenced  on  June  11,  1964,  on  all  gen- 
eral immigration  bills  as  well  as  H.R. 
7700.  The  hearings  continued  for  over 
3  months. 

I  listened  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  witness  after  witness  denounce 
the  national  origins  system.  I  elicited 
from  witness  after  witness  the  primary 
objective — the  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional origins  system. 

Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  testi- 
fying before  the  subcommittee,  com- 
mended the  Congress  on  the  fine  record 
the  Congress  had  established  in  approv- 
ing legislative  acts  which  clearly  re- 
flected the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
relieve  pressures  created  by  quota  re- 
strictions, but  the  Secretary  stressed 
the  tremendous  importance  of  eliminat- 
ing the  discrimination  in  principle — the 
stigma  which  reflects  upon  the  generosity 
the  United  States  has  shown  to  thou- 
sands of  immigrants,  refugees,  and  the 
hopeless. 

The  words  of  the  Secretary  are  dra- 
matic: 

It  does  not  bother  me  to  say  to  someone 
outside  the  United  States,  "we  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  admit  you  because  we  have  run 
out  of  numbers"  but  It  does  make  It  difficult 
from  a  political  and  psychological  point  of 
view  to  say,  "we  are  sorry  that  we  have  run 
out  of  numbers  for  Greeks." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immigration  policy  of 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any 
generosity,  will  be  a  continuous  effron- 
tery to  every  American  and  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States  so 
long  as  our  statute  books  contain  the 
symbolic  element  of  discrimination; 
a  prejudice  directed  to  some  peoples 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  American  people. 

Equality,  under  law,  must  be  assured 
to  all  people.    I  shall  persist  in  my  ef- 


forts, even  in  the  closing  hours  of  this 
Congress,  for  enactment  of  H.R. 
7700;  immigration  reform  envisaged  by 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. 

I  am  a  practical  man.  I  know  that  we 
can  no  longer  admit  everyone  who  wishes 
to  come  here — we  must  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  do  come  with  jobs, 
with  homes,  and  with  futures.  A  mod- 
ern society  is  limited  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  can  expand  and  accommodate 
new  settlers.  I  have  pledged  my  every 
effort  for  enactment  of  immigration  leg- 
islation which  will  express  the  true  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  equality  for  which 
this  Nation  stands.  I  have  neve:-  waiv- 
ered  from  this  pledge — nor  will  I  ever. 

This  is  where  I  stand. 


PERSONAL  VOTING  RECORD 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlanan 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  crystal  clear  my  position  on  the 
issues  which  are  brought  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  decision. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  three 
Congresses  in  which  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve — in  the  86th,  the  87th,  and 
now  the  88th — I  have  compiled  my  voting 
record  so  that  all  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  California 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  view  it. 

During  this  period  of  time,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  actual  voting 
participation  has  averaged  approxi- 
mately 96  percent.  The  remaining  4 
percent  of  votes  I  have  missed  over  the 
6  years  have  been  due  solely  to  absence 
caused  by  oflBcial  business  or  by  illness. 
In  each  instance  when  I  have  been  ab- 
sent, I  have  made  my  position  known 
through  pairing,  through  announcement 
of  my  position  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  or  through  announcing  my 
position  to  the  press  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District. 

May  I  say  I  feel  I  can  be  proud  of  be- 
ing on  the  record  in  this  manner  100 
percent  for  6  consecutive  years. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  Uke 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  tabulation  of  my  voting  record  for 
the  88th  Congress. 


Voting  record  oj  Congressman  H ahold  T.  Johnson,  88th  Cong. 
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My  stand 


For.... 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

Against 

For 

Paired  against... 
Announced  for 


Issue 


Status 


Election  of  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack — ;-;-"V;'"":"Vi" 'a ' 

To  retain  House  Rules  Committee  at  15  members  to  permit  freer  flow  of  legislation  to  House  "oor  -.. 

Authorizing  expenditure  of  $360,000  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  dunng  1963 

Supplemental  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  of  $508,000 - - 

To  extend  military  draft - - - * 

U.S.  citizenship  for  Sir  Winston  Churchill -— ;-r'i""; \^: 

To  authorize  purchase  of  military  aircraft,  missiles,  and  Navy  vessels  in  fiscal  y^  \SXA      .......... .— - -.- 

Making  appropriations  to  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  Executive  offiM,  and  certain  mdependent  agencies 

To  appropriate  $450,000,000  for  accelerated  public  works  program  aiding  several  2d  District  counties 

To  repeal  silver  backing  for  currency ----- :-,:-\:"",Vu r ' 

To  increase  opportunity  for  training  physicians,  dentists,  and  other  pubUc  health  personnel 

Feed  grain  bill , - - 

Motion  to  strengthen  outdoor  recreation  program - - - 


McCormack 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Public  Law 
PubUc  Law 
Public  Law 
PubUc  Law 
Public  Law 
PubUc  Law 
PubUc  Law 
PubUc  Law 
Public  Law 
PubUc  Law 


elected. 


8»-l. 

88-2. 

88-6. 

88-28. 

88-30. 

88-26. 

88-36. 

88-20. 

88-26. 

88-20. 
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For. 
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For 

For 
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For 
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For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

Against 

For 

For 
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For. 

Against 

For 

For 

For 

For 
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For 

For 

For 
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For. 
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For 
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For... 
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Against 

For 
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For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

Against 

Announced 
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For 

For 

For 
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Announced 

For 

Against.. 

For. 

Against . 
Against.. 
For 
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Voting  record  of  Congressman  Harold  T.  JoHssoy,  SSth  Cong. — Continued 

1ST  SESS. 


Issue 


ann  )anced 


To  finance  additional  facilities  for  research  at  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 

Providing  for  congressional  foreien  travel  allowance  outslfle  rniteJ  States 

To  tighten  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 

To  tighten  District  of  Columbia  school  discipline 

Final  approval  of  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  19t>3... 

To  end  aebate  on  Philippine  war  claims  (Put  lie  Law  88-94) 

Authorizing  travel  outsiae  United  States  by  House  Education  Committee 

Providing  temporary  debt  limit  of  $307  billion . 

Equal  pay  for  women - '.. 

Authorizing  Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  to  International  Labor  Organization  Conference  in  Geneva. 

To  extend  ^fexican  farm  labor  program  2  years 

To  prevent  President  from  creating  Urban  Affairs  Agency 

Motion  to  cut  ofl  civil  rights  discussion 

Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations 

Le^latlve  appropriations 

To  extend  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

Toextend  excise  taxes  1  year 

Appropriations  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  judiciary.. 

To  Increaae  Federal  payments  to  District  of  Columbia 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense 

To  appoint  military  appeals  judges  to  hold  oflBce  during  good  behavior 

Motion  to  kill  extension  of  Geographical  Limits  Sedition  Act 

To  approve  planning  for  National  Air  Museum  in  Interior  Department  hu<iget 

To  approve  appropriations  for  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Forest  Service 

To  prevent  08A  horn  coordinating  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  to  make  Federal  agencies  more  efficient 

Air  pollution  program 

Motion  to  deny  funds  for  transfer  of  executive  responsibilities  upon  expiration  of  a  President's  term  of  ofDce 

Tolncreaselendlngauthority  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

To  extend  lile  of  National  Cultural  Center  Act 

To  strengthen  quality  of  vocational  education 

To  extend  until  Nov.  30, 1963,  existing  public  debt  limit 

Motion  to  kill  bill  to  help  in  District  of  Columbia  law  enforcement 

College  construction  aid  Dill - -. 

To  make  deep  cuts  in  foreign  aid 

Passage  of  foreign  aid  bill — 

Appropriations  to  NASA  for  research  and  development,  construction  of  facilities  and  administrative  operations 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 

To  establish  congressional  committee  for  research  program  investigations 

Tax  Reduction  Act 

Military  pay  increases 

Authorizing  construction  of  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial 

Toextend  Civil  Rights  Commission 

Motion  to  hamstring  space  program  by  cutting  funds 

Independent  offices  appropriations, Including  NASA  .    

Authorizing  collection,  reproduction,  and  publication  of  historical  documents 

To  revise  provisions  of  Unemployment  Compensation  .\ct  relating  to  States... 

To  establish  Commission  on  Political  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Extension  of  contlnulne  appropriations - 

To  authorize  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  travel  overseas 

Military  construction  authorization. 

Extension  of  Mexican  farm  labor  program  to  December  1964. .   

Motion  to  prevent  tightening  of  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.. 

To  increase  national  debt  limit  by  $6,000.000,000 

To  enforce  International  Coffee  Agreement 

To  allow  Armed  Forces  personnel  to  participate  in  International  sports  events 

Military  construction  appropriations ..  .  — 

To  appropriate  funds  for  flood  control  and  reclamation  projects.  Including  several  2d  district  projects 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  authorization. 

To  revitalize  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Toextend  apportionment  requirenients  of  Civil  Service  Act  to  temporary  summer  employment 

Cotton  subsidy  bill 

Motion  to  kill  $400,000,000  rapid  transit  program  for  National  CapiUil 

To  provide  funds  for  site  and  planning  of  VA  Hospital  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla 

To  take  up  consideration  of  H.R.  7457  providing  legal  assistance  for  Indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases 

To  take  up  H.R.  8770  to  amend  Manpower  Development  and  Training  .\ct  of  I9fi2    _  _.:_ 

To  appropriate  fimds  for  civil  functions  administered  by  Defense  Department 

Motion  to  bar  use  of  fimds  of  Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  credit  of  Communist  governments 

To  appropriate  foreign  aid  funds .- 

To  prohibit  construction  of  Knowles  Dam - 

To  coin  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  ot.lohn  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

H.J.  Res.  875,  supplemental  appropriations  for  certain  activities  of  Depirtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  related  to 

mental  retardation. 
To  permit  consideration  of  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  without  further  deUy 
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Status 


To  permit  Export-Im.port  Bank  to  extend  credit  to  Communist  countries  for  purchase  of  U.S.  commodities  if  President  con- 
siders it  In  national  Interest  and  notifies  Congress  30  days  in  advance. 


Public  Law  88-71 
Piussed  House 

Public  Law  88-280 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-25 
Debate  continued 
Defeated. 
Public  Law  88-30 
Public  Law  88-38 
Passed  House. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-351 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-25a 
Public  Law  88-248 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-52 
Public  Law  88-245. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-149 
Passed  House. 
Motion  defeated. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  88-79. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-208. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-101. 
Public  Law  88-100 
Public  Law  88-210. 
Public  Law  88-108. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-301 
Approved. 
Public  Law  88-206. 
Public  Law  88-113. 
Public  Law  88-184. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  88-272. 
Public  Law  88-132. 
Public  Law  88-240. 
Public  Law  88-152. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-215. 
Public  Law  88-383, 
Public  Law  88-173. 
Public  Law  88-271. 
Public  Law  88-182. 
Rejected. 
Public  Law  88-177. 
Public  Law  88-203. 
Passed. 

Public  Law  88-187. 
In  conference. 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-220. 
Public  Law  88-257. 
Public  Law  88-188. 
Awaitine  signature. 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-297. 
Motion  carried. 
Defeated. 
.\pproved. 
Motion  carried. 
Public  Law  88-257. 
Passed  Hoase. 
Public  Law  88-258. 
P-issei'.. 

Public  Law  88-258. 
Public  Law  88-268. 

Defeated. 

Public  Law  88-258. 


2D  SESS. 


for. 


for. 


To  extend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  which  has  benefited  more  than  .10  2d  District  airports 

Motion  to  deprive  cities  of  benefits  under  Library  Services  Act -. 

Passage  of  Library  Services  Act  to  help  urban  and  rural  libr;irips 

To  amend  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  include  fringe  benefits  in  prevailing  wage  determinations 

To  adjourn  for  day  at  10:07  p.m.  Friday,  February  8th  and  continue  civil  rights  debate  following  Monday  at  10;00a.m 

To  pass  civil  rights  law 

Motion  to  kill  dual  compensation  bill  relating  to  retired  militiiry  fiersiinnel 

To  authorize  purchase  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  to  [lerform  military  research  and  development  In  fiscal  1965 

To  accept  conference  report  on  tax  reduction  bill     

To  kill  Dill  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  International  Development  As,>;ociation 

To  prohibit  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  niakine  rules  relating  to  length  of  broadcasting  advertisements 

Motion  to  cut  back  on  Peace  Corps  proeram... 

To  impose  tax  on  foreign  stcurities  In  order  to  cjualize  costs  of  longer  term  financing  in  the  United  States  afid  markets  abroad. 

To  create  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  study  ways  of  correcting  inequities  in  present  pubbc  land  laws 

Passage  of  Federal  employees  pay  bill 

To  change  certain  fiscal  and  administrative  procedures  relating  to  Bureau  of  Standards 

To  limit  transfers  of  appropriatioa«  within  agencies - 

To  restore  funds  for  construction  of  Coast  Guard  vessels .  ...  

Passage  of  Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  executive  agencies  appropriations 

To  take  up  NA.'^A  program  of  research  and  development 

Passage  of  NASA  authorisations —   

To  establish  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Commis.slon 

Motion  to  require  States  to  pay  half  the  value  of  food  stamps  issued  under  food  stamp  program 

Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.     -   - 

Final  passage  of  cotton-wheat  farm  subsidy  bill - 

Motion  to  restrict  expenditures  of  congrrssional  committees  and  -Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Labor,  and  Health,  Kduc:.t ;•>;..  and  'iVelfare  appropriations 


Public  Law  88-280. 

Defeated. 

Public  Law  88-269. 

Public  Law  88-349. 

Passed. 

Public  Law  88-352. 

Defeated. 

Public  Law  88-288. 

Public  Law  88-272. 

Defeated. 

Passed  House. 

Defeated. 

Public  Law  88-563. 

Public  Law  88-606. 

Defeated. 

Passed  llouse. 

Defeated. 

Defeated. 

Public  Law  88-392. 

Passed. 

Public  Law  R<^369. 

Public  Law  88-."?28. 

Rejected. 

Public  Law  8.8-525. 

Public  Law  88-297. 

-Approved. 

Public  Law  88-605. 
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2D  SESS. 


Issue 


Status 


for- 

F(r-— 

for- 

Aplnst 
yor— 
For-— 
For.— 
For.— 
For— - 
For.— 


To  implement  Chamlzal  Convention  between  United  States  and  Mexico - 

Department  of  Defense  appropriations .  -- - 

Appropriations  for  Departments  of  Justice,  State,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary - 

To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission .....--..- --yi^-x ' 

Motion  to  prevent  United  States  from  meeting  financial  obligations  to  International  Development  Fund 

To  award  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser  (H  majority  required) -. 

To  provide  for  construction  of  National  Peanut  Research  Center  in  Dawson,  Ga 

Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations - 

Military  construction  appropriations v---: -j', Vli,:^! 

Motion  to  raise  maximum  insurance  on  depositors'  accounts  In  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  ---.._ ----------- 

To  extend  Federal  Highway  Act  providiniassistance  for  improvement  of  interstate,  State,  forest  and  public  lands  highways 

and  forest  roads  and  trails. 

Motion  to  cut  deeply  into  foreign  aid  program. - ' 

Passage  of  foreign  aid  authorization  bill --- - 

Passage  of  revised  Federal  civil  service  and  postal  employees  pay  bin.... ....--..- ,---,-V^r;Ji;; 

Public  works  appropriations,  including  $25,000,000  construction  program  for  2d  Congressional  district  ...-- ---.------- ------ 

To  reduce  excise  takes  agaiiist  recommendations  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  agencies,  including  Ways  and  Means 

Committee. 

Temporary  increase  in  national  debt - -- 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 - - - 

To  reduce  economic  assistance  funds  for  foreign  aid - 

Passage  of  foreign  aid ' " ' 

K^?^s'p^la\''^mSlU^*'^o"inv"esVi^te"^^^^ 

To  establish  water  resource  research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and  universities - 

To  crack  down  on  distribution  through  malls  of  pornographic  and  morally  offensive  matter 

To  esUbllsh  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress -- 

--  I  To  establish  land  and  water  conservation  fund i^-^-,7-^i--\:L'a"'Jt'yc.j:.z:illi^' 

Fof -— To  permit  cert;ain  o^vners  of  fl.shing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  at  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 

Fof ■;';;|  To  Increase  benefits  of  widows,  chUdren,  and  retired  people  under  social  security  program    


Aptnst.. 

For 

For 

For— - 

Against. 


For 

For. 

Against.- 

For 

For 

For 
For 
For 
For 


For - 

Announced  for. 

pglredfor 

Against 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 


For 

For 

Aralnrt. 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For..... 
For..— 


Passage  of  wilderness  bill -^ - 

To  ^fhOTl^re  S°a  ver  v-?ot  Hoo^B^twick  Pai^k;  Mid'FniTtiand  S'l  esa  projects  "in  Colorado  and  WyomUig       . 
To  Restrict  Navy  to  use  of  private  shipyards  for  at  least  35  percent  of  its  ship  conversion  and  repair  program. 

Final  passage  of  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 

To  support  President  Johnson's  action  in  southea.st  Asia...  ..^- ^--- 

To  substitute  Senate  passed  poverty  bill  for  that  before  the  House  of  RepresenT.atives 

To°rev^i^^ns*lo^"for"veteranVof  World  wirs  I  ^'d  IlVand  Kore'an"  war",  andthe'ir  widows  "aid  children.. . . 
To  tighten  requirements  af  District  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act. 


To  pav  U.S.  share  of  expenses  of  Iiitemational  Conimission  for  Supejvlsionmd^Cratrol  in^Laos 


Against. 
For 


Against. 
For 


To  till  funds  for  research  and  develonment  of  National  Aeronautics  an^Space  .'uiministration 

-To  extend  Housing,  Urban  Renewaland  Community  Facilities  Act  which  wnll  benefit  lumber  industry 

To  Increase  authorizations  for  aiding  construction  of  fishing  vessels 

To  appronriate  additional  funds  for  Education  and  Labor  Committee -  -  -,-iL-, :."-;- " " ' 

ro  expre£  sense  of  Congress  that  U.N.  members  must  pay  their  assesanents  or  lose  thek  vote — - 

To  require  farm  labor  contractors  in  interstate  commerce  to  register  with  Secretary  of  Labor - 

To  increase  safety  regulations  In  coal  mines -- " """ 

To  Impose  quotas  on  Imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton -- -- 

To  Implement  International  Coffee  Agreement  (/on'fi'"ence  repo"'— ---  — - ---^------------y--^^  

To  Imnose  tax  on  certain  foreign  securities  In  order  to  restrict  foreign  borrowing  in  U.S.  <»pital  mai*eM        .--....---.----^-- 
To  gi^See  Pacific  Northwest  electric  consumers  first  call  on  electrical  energy  generated  by  Federal  Government  in  that  area.. 

To  limit  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  matters  pertaining  to  reapportionment - 

To  establish  National  Coimcil  on  Arts ->,-■■, " ' 

To  studv  sea-level  canal  to  supplement  Panama  Canal v'"":i  "iXT- 

-To  Sin^?e  programs  designed  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  from  injury  due  to  use  of  pesticides - 


j,„  To  cooperate  with  State  of  Wisconsin  in  administering  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve. 


For.. 
For.. 


tions.  . — 


Public  Law  88-300. 

Public  Law  88-446. 

Public  Law  88-527. 

Public  Law  88-332. 

Rejected. 

Rejected. 

Rejected. 

Public  Law  88-«73. 

Public  Law  88-876. 

Rejected. 

Public  Law  88-423. 

Rejected. 

-Awaiting  signature. 
Public  Law  88-426. 
Public  Law  88-511. 
Rejected. 

PubUc  Law  88-327. 
Public  Law  88-365. 
Rejected. 

Awaiting  signature. 
Public  Law  88-352. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  88-379. 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-444. 
PubUc  Law  88-578. 
Public  Law  R8-424. 
Passed  House  and 

Senate. 
PubUc  Law  88-677. 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-868. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  88-446. 
Public  Law  88-408. 
Approved. 
Public  Law  88-452, 
Passed  House  and 
,    Senate. 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-468. 
Rejected. 

PubUc  Law  88-560. 
Public  Law  88-498. 
Rejected. 
Approved. 
PubUc  Law  88-582. 
Rejected. 

PubUc  Law  88-482. 
Rejected. 

Public  Law  88-563. 
PubUc  Law  88-662. 
Passed  House. 
Public  Law  88-579. 
PubUc  Law  88-609. 
Passed  House  and 

Senate. 
Approved. 
Awaiting  signature. 

Rejected. 
Passed  House  and 

Senate. 
Passed  House  and 

Senate. 
Rejected. 
Passed  House  and 

Senate. 


MY  RECORD  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  close  of  20  years  in  Congress, 
and  during  the  last  4,  I  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  would  like  to  report  today 
on  what  has  happened  during  these  4 
years. 

I  have  brought  to  Harlem  the  first  sen- 
ior citizens  apartment  house  built  under 
the  Community  Facilities  Act  at  124th 
Street  and  Mount  Morris  Park.  I  have 
brought  to  Harlem,  through  tlie  Man- 
power Development  Act  which  came  out 
of  my  committee  the  first  training  cen- 


ter, JOIN,  at  East  104th  Street.  I  have 
brought  to  Harlem,  the  first  and  only 
middle-income  cooperative,  the  Clayton 
Apartments,  135th  and  Lenox  Avenue. 
I  have  brought  to  Harlem  the  first  mas- 
sive attack  on  the  problems  of  our  teen- 
agers—HARYOU-ACT. 

I  have  brought  to  Harlem  the  only 
Small  Business  Administration  project  in 
Manhattan  to  train  Harlem  businessmen 
and  to  lend  them  up  to  $15,000  without 
any  security. 

CrVIL    RIGHTS 

The  civil  rights  bill  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  Before  this  legislation  was 
sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
the  White  House,  my  committee  had  al- 
ready passed  what  is  now  title  IV— which 
set  up  the  machinery  in  the  Office  of 
Education  to  assist  the  schools  in  deseg- 
regating ;  title  VI— which  withholds  Fed- 
eral funds  from  public  agencies  engaging 
in  discriminatory  practices,  a  concept 
which  I  created  in  1954,  then  called  the 


"Powell  amendment";  and  title  vn— tiie 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
which  I  first  proposed  when  I  came  to 
Congress  20  years  ago. 

Under  my  chsdrmanship,  In  4  years, 
32  laws  have  been  passed. 

Teaching  hospital  for  Howard  Uni- 
versity, $30  million. 

National  Council  of  the  Arts,  $150,000. 

Fair  labor  standards  amendments,  $1,- 

867.160.  ^      , 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers 

Compensation     Act,     amendment     (no 

funds  needed) . 

Labor   Department,   Assistant  Secre- 
tary, $25,000. 

Metal  and  nonmetallic  mines  (study) , 
$100,000. 

District  of  Columbia  disability  com- 
pensation, $325,000. 

Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  $858,000. 
Work  Hours  Act  (no  fimds  needed) . 
Railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count, reimbursement,  $18,441. 
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Federkl  Employees'  Compensation 
Amendrients  to  include  employees  of 
Canal  Z  one  (no  funds  needed) . 

Regls^ation  of  contractors  of  migrant 
(no  funds  needed) . 
on  poverty  bill  (Economic  Op- 
Act  of  1964) ,  $947,500,000. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  $15  million. 
Vocat  onal  Education  Act,  $123,500,000. 
Manp  )wer  Development  and  Training 
$40p  million. 

Education  Facilities  Act,  $378 


workers 

The 
portunllly 


V  ar  I 


Act, 

Higher 
million 

Extei^i 
Act; 


extend: 


National   Defense   Education 

Impacted  areas,  $740  million. 

Oppo^unities   for   women:    Practical 

aining  Extension  Act,  $5  million. 

for  equal  work,  $340,000. 

education    and    labor    aid: 

to  Library  Services  Act, 


Nurse 
Eqxial 


T-i 
piy 


Oeneial 


Amen  dment 


$45  million 
000 


NaUo  lal  School  Lunch  Act,  $324,890,- 


TeacHers  for  the  deaf,  $1,500,000. 
Educf  tion  of  the  blind,  $875,000. 
Captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  $1,500,- 


000. 


Presi(  ent 


yvard 


of  the 
Davis 
Coi 

lion. 
My 

fought 

have 

In  thes^ 

have 


's  Committee  on  Employment 
I^ysically  Handicapped,  $400,000. 
Bacon  Act,  $242,000. 
ssion  on  Automation,  $1  mil- 


f  I  lends. 


ptssed, 


ju^ 
433 — sp  !nt 


ucati(  n 


But  I 
beglnnl^ 
fight 

I  will 
avallabl; 
nlty  Ac 
at  least 
poverty 
spend 

I  will 
in  our 
lean 
shorter 
anhoui 

I  will  fight 


f(r 


wil 


wage 

cultura 

taurant 

workers 

enl 

those 

I  wU 
education 
trained 
wishes 
do  so. 
Federal 
strong 

I  s 
sliigle 
life  in 

I  am 


shaU 
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this  is  my  record.    I  have 

lard  and  won  many  battles.    I 

in  4  years,  32  public  laws. 

4  years,  these  laws  which  I 

enumerated  total  $6,843,125,- 

or  appropriated.    Beginning 

hese  laws  will  bring  annually 

billion  for  the  people  who  need 

and  need  protection  in  labor. 


THE   rUTTJOE 

am  not  content.    This  is  just  a 
I  vow  that  I  will  continue  to 


f<r 


fight  for  tripling  the  funds  now 

under  the  Economic  Opportu- 

I  believe  that  we  should  spend 

as  much  money  on  the  war  on 

for   American   citizens   as   we 

foreign  aid. 

fight  for  including  surplus  food 

p|overty  program  so  that  no  Amer- 

go  hungry.    I  will  fight  for  a 

workweek.    I  will  fight  for  a  $2 

minimum  wage. 

for  extending  the  minimum 
men  and  women,  to  cover  agri- 
processing  workers,  hotel,  res- 
and  bar  employees  and  laundry 
I  will  fight  for  a  massive  Ped- 
to  immediately  employ  all 
WHO  are  physically  able. 

fight  for  improvement  of  our 

system  so  that  every  child  is 

for  a  job,  so  that  any  person  who 

obtain  a  college  education  may 

will  fight  for  vastly  increased 

aid  to  education.    I  will  fight  for 

oigratcry  labor  laws. 

continue  to  fight  until  every 
of  us  is  able  to  live  the  full 
great  society, 
your  servant. 


pngram 


o 


(ne 
t  le 


TH  S  1964  WHEAT  PRCX5RAM 

Mr.  IkiARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlranan 
from  Tpxas  [Mr.  Ptthcell]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Chamber  has  been  the  scene  of  some  un- 
founded charges  directed  at  the  1964 
wheat  program  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  address  myself  to  those 
statements — made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  September  16,  22,  and  28. 

The  Congressman  from  Illinois  leveled 
three  general  charges  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — charges  which  cannot 
stand  up  under  close  scrutiny.  The  fol- 
lowing three  allegations  were  the  basis 
of  the  Congressman's  remarks: 

First.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  "dumping"  CCC-owned  wheat  and 
that  this  is  depressing  the  U.S.  farm 
price. 

Second.  That  the  U.S.  domestic  price- 
being  lower  than  the  U.S.  export  price — 
represents  a  denial  to  American  farmers 
of  the  world  price. 

Third.  That  the  higher  U.S.  export 
price  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  U.S. 
export  shipments  to  rise  as  rapidly  as 
world  shipments. 

Those  are  the  charges  that  the  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois  has  directed  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Permit 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sort  out  these 
charges  and  factually  deal  with  them  one 
by  one,  for  the  fact  that  they  were  ac- 
corded the  respectability  of  being  aired 
in  this  House  makes  it  necessary  that 
their  fallacies  be  exposed. 


First,  the  charge  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  "dumping"  wheat  ownS 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  la 
without  foundation.  There  has  been 
no  "dumping." 

The  Commodity  Credit  CorporatloB 
sold  104.3  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
July  1  through  September  18,  1964. 
Most  of  this  wheat  has  been  of  the  clagg 
Hard  Red  Winter  with  smaller  amount! 
of  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat.  An  ex- 
tremely  small  quantity  of  Soft  White  aod 
Soft  Red  wheat  has  been  sold  by  (X!C  so 
far  this  marketing  year.  As  showu  in  the 
following  table,  the  total  quantity  sold  by 
CCC  this  year  is  appreciably  above  the 
amount  sold  in  any  of  the  previous  3 
years.  This  apparently  Is  as  deeply  as  the 
Congressman  from  Illinois  considered 
the  matter  before  leveling  the  "dumping" 
charges. 

Wheat:  CCC  sales  and  dispositions,  July  i 
through  mid-September 

[In  million  bushels] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

ISM 

Total  sales  and  dispositions..- 

67.4 

39.4 

65.7 

1013 

For  GiDort        

40.9 
26.5 

37.1 
2.3 

47.1 
18.6 

W2 

For  domestic  us©    

35.1 

Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  sales 
are  in  response  to  market  demands. 
Sales  are  only  made  when  the  price  of 
wheat  is  high  relative  to  the  effective 
loan  rate.  Hard  Red  wheat  and  Hard 
Red  Spring  wheat  prices  have  been 
abnormally  high  relative  to  the  effective 
loan  rate  since  July  1,  as  shown  on  the 
following  table: 


Wheat-   iveraae  monthly  terminal  market  prices  less  effective  loan  rates,  July,  August,  and 

September,^  1962,  1963,  and  1964 


N'o.  1  Hard  Red 
Winter  Wheat 


Kansas 
City 


Fort 
Worth 


1962: 


1963: 


August. -_ 

September 


1964: 


July 

August 

September. 


July 

August 

September '. 


-f  0.  02 
-.(0 
-.04 

+0.18 
+.15 

+.14 

+.01 
+.05 
+.09 

+.20 
+.20 
+.19 

+.14 

+.  Ifi 
+.19 

+.22 
+.23 
+.23 

Portland 


+0.11 
+.05 
+.02 

+.25 
+.18 
+.26 

+.34 
+.34 
+.32 


No.  1 
Dark 

Northern 
Spring 

Wheat- 
Minne- 
apolis 


+0.06 
+.00 
-.01 

+.17 
+.07 
+.18 

+.12 
+.14 
+.20 


No.  1 
Hard 
Amber 
Durum 
Wheat— 
Minne- 
apolis 


+0.04 
-.05 
-.14 

+.09 
-.03 
-.03 

+.13 
+.04 
+.05 


No.  1 
Soft 

White 
Wheat- 
Portland 


+0.25 
+.23 
+.18 

+.06 
+.06 
+.12 

+.16 
+.14 
+.10 


No.  2  Soft  Red 
W  inter  Wheat 


Chicago 


St.  Louis 


-0.02 
-.08 
-.13 

-.15 
-.17 
-.05 

-.03 
-.01 
+.01 


-0.01 
-.IP 
-.11 

-.18 
-.18 
-.02 

-.11 
-.02 
+.01 


»  September  1964  through  the  25th  only. 

The  cash  prices  for  these  wheats  have 
been  high  because  fanners  in  areas  where 
these  classes  of  wheat  are  produced  have 
been  receiving  payments  for  certificates 
earned  by  voluntarily  agreeing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1964  wheat  program;  be- 
cause of  the  more  liberal,  simplified 
policy  with  respect  to  farm-stored  wheat; 
because  the  monthly  carrying  charges 
on  CCC-owned  wheat  have  been  in- 
creased this  year;  and  because  the  new 
wheat  standards  became  effective  on 
June  1, 1964. 

The  hard  wheat  markets  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  sufBcient  quantity  of 
wheat  at  prices  that  are  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  effective  loan  rate.  The 
above  table  docimients  the  relationship 


between  the  market  price  and  effective 
loan  rate  for  this  and  the  2  previous 
years.  Notice  the  relatively  wide  dis- 
parity between  the  cash  price  and  effec- 
tive loan  rate  for  the  first  3  months  for 
the  1964  marketing  year  for  the  Hard 
Red  Winter  and  Spring  wheats— the 
classes  that  have  been  sold  in  quantity  by 
CCC.  At  Kansas  City,  the  cash  price  is 
currently  about  110  percent  of  the  effec- 
tive loan.  The  effective  loan  includes 
current  year  storage  charges  to  date  of 
sale. 

All  CCC  sales  for  domestic  use  have 
been  at  or  above  the  legal  minimum  of 
105  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges.  This  year  the 
monthly  canying  charges  on  CCC  wheat 
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w.  I  5  cents  a  bushel— in  prior  years 
Slrges  were  1  cent  per  bushel  a  month, 
^en  cash  market  prices  are  above  the 
effSve  loan  rate  by  a  greater  amount 
SS  has  been  true  in  previous  years  it  is 
^Joiible  U)  conclude  that  CCC  has  been 

"dumping"  wheat.  .^    ^x.    ,    . 

The  above  table  documents  the  fact 
fhat  soft  wheat  prices  are  high  relative 
STortvious  experience.  It  also  shows 
Sat  the  cash  price  for  Soft  Red  wheat 
>^  been  about  the  same  as  the  effective 
^  rate  both  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
ak  Is  obvious  from  this  table,  an  ade- 
!mftte  supply  of  Soft  Red  wheat  has  been 
Available  to  the  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  markets  at  a  price  below  the  CCC 
statutory  minimum — ^they  have  not  de- 
manded an  additional  supply  of  wheat. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  market  needs  for 
the  soft  wheats  have  been  fulfilled  at 
prices  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  ef- 
fective loan  rate.  The  following  table 
clearly  shows  that  CCC  could  not  in- 
fluence the  price  of  Soft  White  or  Red 
wheat  even  if  market  prices  had  been 
out  of  line  relative  to  the  effective  loan 
rate.  CCC-owned  stocks  of  Soft  Red 
whMit  were  less  than  half  a  million 
bushels  on  July  1.  Thus,  if  every  bushel 
of  Soft  Red  wheat  in  CCC  hands  had  been 
sold— and  it  has  not  been — the  total 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  sales  and 
dispositions  by  CCC.  Second,  CCC- 
owned  stocks  of  Soft  Red  wheat  on  July 
1  represented  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  new  crop  of  Soft  Red  wheat.  The 
percentages  with  respect  to  Soft  White 
wheat  are  similar. 

Wheat:    CCC-ovmed   stocks,    July    1,    1964, 
and  1964  production,  estimated  by  classes 

[In  million  bushels] 


Class  of  wheat 

Hard 

Win- 
ter 

Hard 
Spring 

Dur- 
um 

Soft 
White 

Soft 
Red 

CCC  stocks 

Production 

Stocks  as  percent 
of  production — 

613.7 
638.3 

96.1 

178.3 
180.3 

98.9 

38.1 
61.3 

62.2 

0.6 
184.0 

.3 

0.5 
226.1 

0.2 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible to  visualize  how  CCC  could  hold 
down  the  price  of  Soft  Red  wheat.  On 
the  contrary,  all  actions  the  Department 
has  taken,  mentioned  above,  tend  to 
strengthen  prices  relative  to  the  support 
level. 

Wheat  prices  are  lower  this  year  than 
last  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  1964 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  au- 
thorized a  national  average  loan  rate  4 
cents  a  bushel  higher  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  those  voting  with  the 
Congressman  from  Illinois  last  April  had 
managed  to  defeat  the  wheat-cotton  bill. 
Soft  red  wheat  prices  would  have  been 
lower  than  they  now  are.  in  response 
to  the  lower  loan  rate  and  the  added 
supply  that  would  have  been  produced 
by  those  choosing  to  divert  wheat 
acreage  after  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964.  In  view  of  this,  the  Con- 
gressman's complaint  about  the  wheat- 
corn  price  relationship  also  has  a  very 
hollow   ring.     The   Congressman   from 


Illinois   has   voted — in   fact — ^for   even 
cheaper  wheat. 

Fortunately,  the  lotm  level  does  not 
represent  the  participating  farmers'  only 
wheat  income — as  would  have  been  the 
case  without  new  legislation.  The  1964 
program  provides  for  additional  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  certificates  for  par- 
ticipants share  of  the  national  crop  going 
into  domestic  food  use — and  for  a  part 
of  the  export  market.  The  domestic 
certificate  is  worth  70  cents  a  bushel — the 
export  certificate  25  cents. 

Thus,  participating  wheat  growers  this 
year  are  assured  of  $2  a  bushel — national 
average — for  wheat  sold  for  domestic 
food  use  and  have,  so  far  this  marketing 
year,  obtained  returns — including  the 
value  of  certificates — equivalent  to  $1.76 
a  bushel  on  their  entire  production. 

The  second  charge  was  that  the 
United  States  is  denying  farmers  the 
benefits  of  the  higher  world  price  which 
is  not  the  case. 

Recall  the  national  average  loan  rate 
would  have  been  $1.26  instead  of  the 
$1.30  a  bushel  provided  under  the  1964 
voluntary  certificate  plan.  The  1964 
wheat  crop  would  have  exceeded  the 
1,290  million  bushels  now  in  prospect. 
Additional  production  coupled  with  a 
lower  market  price  support  level  un- 
doubtedly would  have  resulted  in  a  lower 
season  average  price  than  will  obtain. 

Wheat  from  the  United  States  would 
have  been  available  to  importing  coun- 
tries at  a  market  price  reflecting  this 
lower  loan  rate  and  excess  supply  posi- 
tion. Other  wheat  exporting  coimtries 
would  have  been  forced  to  lower  the 
price  of  wheat  to  meet  this  competition. 
In  view  of  current  world  wheat  prospects 
for  the  1964-65  marketing  year,  the 
lower  world  price  probably  would  not 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  sales. 
The  current  wheat  program,  authorizing 
export  certificates,  has  prevented  this 
potential  loss  to  all  exporting  countries 
from  becoming  a  reality. 

Therefore,  it  seems  clear  that  the  1964 
wheat  program  contributes  to  a  higher 
world  price  and  because  of  this,  returns 
from  exports  will  be  higher  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation. 

Export  certificates,  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  simultaneously 
help  improve  farm  income  and  insure 
continued  world  wheat  price  stability  at 
a  higher  level  than  would  be  the  case 
without  the  act.  The  difference  between 
the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  exporter — in- 
cluding the  export  certificates — and  the 
price  necessary  to  keep  U.S.  wheat  com- 
petitive in  world  markets  is  refunded  to 
the  exporter.  A  higher  world  price  sim- 
ply means  a  lower  subsidy  payment. 

Certificate  operations  do  not  depress 
the  price  to  the  U.S.  farmer.  On  the 
contrary,  total  returns  to  U.S.  farmers — 
especially  those  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram— are  considerable  above  what  the 
free  market  would  provide. 

Finally,  it  was  charged  that  the  higher 
export  price  is  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  U.S.  export  shipments  to  rise  as  rapid- 
ly as  world  shipments.  The  facts  show 
otherwise. 

The  U.S.  export  price  is  10  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 


This  is  mainly  due  to  the  abnormal  pat- 
tern and  level  of  world  wheat  trade  last 
year.  The  competitive  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  export  wheat  is  exactly 
as  good  as  it  was  imder  previous  years' 
programs.  It  Is  unchanged.  The  policy 
wsis — and  continues  to  be — to  make  U.S. 
wheat  available  at  a  price  competitive 
in  world  markets.  Our  wheat  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  subsidized  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  make  it  sell — ^but  with- 
out being  dumped. 

In  addition  to  a  15-billlon  bushel  error 
in  the  Congressman's  data  on  Canadian- 
export  sales,  he  apparently  is  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  by 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  so  far 
this  marketing  year  are  to  Red  China, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  view  of  Congressman  Findley's  oppo- 
sition to  U.S.  trade  with  Conununist 
countries  his  concern  over  our  share 
of  the  market  is  an  ironic  one. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
a  difficult  job  In  administering  the  1964 
program  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect 
wheat  growers  from  the  tremendous  loss 
in  income  that  they  seemed  to  be  facing 
following  the  1963  referendum.  I  submit 
that  he  is  doing  an  outstanding  job — as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  $450 
miUion  in  income  is  being  restored  to 
growers  above  what  they  would  have  re- 
ceived without  the  new  program. 


THE  TEXTILE  FIBER  PRODUCTTS 
IDENTIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KorneoayI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  amendatory  legislation 
aimed  at  furnishing  American  consiuners 
fuller  information  under  the  terms  of 
the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act. 

As  we  know,  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer was  the  paramoimt  legislative  In- 
tent in  the  original  passage  of  this  act. 
Prior  to  its  enactment,  there  had  been 
misuse  of  certain  popular  fiber  names  in 
the  labeling  and  advertising  of  some 
products. 

To  eliminate  the  risk  of  deceptive 
merchandising  practices,  the  Textile 
Fiber  "Products  Identification  Act  specif- 
ically prohibited  any  mention  of  fibers 
present  in  a  fabric  in  amounts  of  5  per- 
cent or  less. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  made  into  law. 
this  provision  was  certainly  considered 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  consumiijg 
public.  Textile  industry  experts  agreed 
that  no  fiber  as  then  used  could  con- 
tribute meaningfully  to  the  properties 
of  any  fabric  unless  present  in  amounts 
of  more  than  5  percent. 

However,  such  are  the  dynamics  of  the 
American  textile  industry  that  this  pro- 
scription is  now,  as  it  applies  to  at  least 
one  fiber,  a  legal  anachronism,  serving  to 
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hinder  :  ather  than  aid  consumer  inter- 
ests. T  le  fact  that  fibers  can  contribute 
to  the  lerformance  of  fabrics,  in  lesser 
amount  i  than  those  provided  by  the 
present  law,  was  acknowledged  not  long 
ago  by   ^e  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  Iti  revised  regulations  xmder  the 
Wool  Pi  (xlucts  Labeling  Act,  the  FTC  al- 
lowed lor  the  disclosure  of  any  fiber 
present  n  the  product  which  has  a  clear- 
ly esta  ilished  and  definite  functional 
significi  nee,  regardless  of  the  amount. 
I  am  a<  vised  that  the  language  of  the 
Textile  i^ber  Products  Identification  Act 
does  no ;  permit  a  conforming  adminis- 
trative ( hange.  Amendment  must  be  by 
legislati  ^e  action. 

Thus,  my  own  amendment  to  the  Tex- 
tile Filer  Products  Identification  Act 
would  e  iminate  the  rigid  5  percent  rule 
in  thofii  I  cases  where  a  fiber  content  of 
less  thsn  this  amount  does  serve  a  sig- 
nificant and  fimctional  purpose. 

Perhtps  a  word  of  explanation  is  in 
order.  A  particular  manmade  fiber  has 
been  developed,  namely  spandex,  whose 
propert  es  are  such  as  to  impart  excel- 
lent elistlc  qualities  to  many  textile 
product  5  even  though  used  in  quantities 
of  less  than  5  percent.  Spandex  is  a 
generic  naSne  which  embraces  several 
brand-name  fibers.  These  fibers  and 
their  p:  omotion  are  important  to  fabric 
mills,  garment  makers  and  retailers. 
As  a  re  cult,  we  are  not  talking  about  an 
amendi  lent  for  the  benefit  of  a  segment 
of  the  ndustry. 

I  beli  ;ve  the  foregoing  represents  suf- 
ficient >ractical  argimients  for  adopting 
this  aiiendment  to  the  Textile  Fiber 
Producs  Identification  Act.  But  there 
is  anotl  ler  factor,  that  of  cost.  Spandex 
Is  an  ixpensive  fiber.  If  spandex  is 
properli^  used  in  smedler  quantities,  the 
cost  ssving  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
consun:  er  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

Of  a  urse,  this  use  of  spandex  has  no 
value  o  either  producer  or  consumer 
unless  his  dramatic  story — the  remark- 
able st-etch  properties  added  by  these 
small  e  mounts  of  spandex — can  be  told 
to  the  mblic  effectively  through  specific 
mentlo  i  of  spandex.  If  industry  can- 
not mention  spandex  in  advertisements 
and  ex  end  that  advertising  to  the  gar- 
ments py  reference  to  spandex  on  the 
labels,!  it  is  left  without  fully  and 
proper  y  informing  the  customer  of  the 
dlllere4ce  between  a  fabric  containing 
and  a  rigid  fabric.  Moreover, 
<  ;ase  of  consumers  who  are  aware 
of  the  ( ontribution  of  spandex,  the  trade 
Is  depiived  of  any  effective  means  of 
alertin  ;  their  customers  to  the  presence 
desired  spandex  in  a  particular 
)r  garment. 

amendment  thus  modernizes  the 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 


spande)c 
in  the 


of  the 
fabric 
My 

Textile 


and  thereby  recognizes  the  tremendous 
techno  ogical  strides  taken  by  the  tex 
tile  Inc  ustry.  While  only  one  new  fiber 
appear;  to  benefit  from  this  change.  I 
believe  it  may  well  provide  the  incentive 
for  the  development  of  new  fibers  which 
may  et  ually  benefit  the  consuming  pub' 
lie.  Firther,  it  brings  the  Textile  Act 
Into  a  nf  ormity  with  present  practices 
allowed  under  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Ac 


BOISE,  IDAHO  AND  PELILEO.  ECUA- 
DOR PARTNERS  IN  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS  SELF-HELP  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  flying 
from  my  home  State  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  a  distinguished  visitor  from 
Ecuador.  My  companion  was  Dr.  Jorge 
Garcia,  the  mayor  of  a  small  Andean 
town  named  Pelileo. 

Dr.  Garcia  also  serves  as  the  president 
of  the  Pelileo  town  plan  committee  as 
well  as  performing  the  many  duties  that 
have  fallen  to  him  as  the  director  of  the 
small  hospital.  He  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able man  and  I  was  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  him. 

Another  companion  on  that  flight  was 
Mr.  Leo  Ruelas,  the  director  of  the  food 
for  peace  program  In  our  economic  mis- 
sion In  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  the  ofiQcial 
escort  of  Dr.  Garcia  on  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ruelas  also  served 
as  interpreter  for  the  doctor. 

Learning  that  Dr.  Garcla's  schedule 
allowed  him  to  spend  a  few  days  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol  before  returning  to  his 
home,  I  invited  him  to  join  me  at  lunch 
so  that  we  might  continue  our  visit. 
We  were  joined  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Senator  Frank  CmTRCH,  and 
afterward  showed  the  doctor  some  of 
the  sights  of  our  Capitol  Building. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Dr.  Garcla's 
visit  to  the  United  States  was  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Annual  Institute  of  the  Boise 
Valley  World  Affairs  Association,  held 
on  September  25-26  In  Boise,  Idaho.  The 
theme  of  the  Institute  was  "The  Power 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress."  At  one  of 
the  sessions,  Dr.  Garcia  spoke  on  the 
subject  "What  the  Alliance  Means  to  Us." 

Other  speakers  at  the  12th  annual  in- 
stitute were  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, AID,  from  Washington.  D.C.;  Mr. 
Leo  Ruelas;  Dr.  Boyd  Martin,  dean,  col- 
lege of  letters  and  sciences.  University 
of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho;  and  Mr.  John 
Chapman,  Boise  attorney. 

Dr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Chapman  were 
members  of  a  four-man  Idaho  team  sent 
recently  to  Ecuador  on  behalf  of  the 
Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Commit- 
tee. This  Idaho  team,  which  also  in- 
cluded Mr.  Gayle  Allen  and  Mr.  George 
Wilhelm.  both  of  Boise,  traveled  exten- 
sively within  Ecuador  to  observe  self- 
help  projects  being  carried  out  by  rural 
commimities  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Such  a  visit  enabled  them  to  formulate 
the  general  pattern  of  the  Partners  pro- 
gram they  are  launching  to  help  Ecua- 
doreans  who  are  In  turn  attempting  to 
help  themselves. 

Pelileo  was  one  of  the  towns  visited 
by  the  Idaho  group.  They  were  met  and 
greeted  by  hundreds  of  the  villagers  led 
by  their  mayor.  Dr.  Garcia.    One  of  the 
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main  projects  that  Idaho  has  undtt 
taken  in  the  partners  program  ig  th« 
town  plan  of  Pelileo. 

The  town  plan  is  an  Imperlcal  an- 
proach  to  community  development.  Us 
mission  personnel  visit  communitieB 
from  which  assistance  has  been  requested 
and  in  which  self-help  methods  ^ 
achievements  have  been  demonstrated. 
A  committee  is  formed,  and  with  thk 
committee,  the  problems  of  the  commu- 
nity are  identified,  established  in  a 
priority  order,  and  local  resources  ate 
pooled  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  municipal  council  contributes 
land,  the  provincial  council  contributes 
money,  the  cooperatives  and  unions 
provide  the  labor,  the  National  Govern- 
ment renders  technical  assistance,  the 
United  States  joins  the  town  alliance  by 
contributmg  excess  property,  Public  Law 
480  commodities,  limited  cash,  and  some 
technical  assistance.  Thus  a  town  plan 
is  formed  with  this  criteria. 

The  projects  of  the  Pelileo  Town  Plan 
include  the  need  to  provide  a  potable 
water  supply,  improve  irrigation  and 
soil  conservation  methods,  develop  small 
manufacturing  plants,  construct  a  fniit 
cannery,  and  institute  terrace  planting. 
The  team  was  highly  Impressed  with  the 
self-help  efforts  of  the  people  of  Pelileo 
in  the  long  road  back  to  recovery.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  a  mighty  earth- 
quake in  1949  that  leveled  every  build- 
ing, took  7,000  lives,  yet  did  not  take  the 
will  of  the  people  to  make  their  city  live 
again.    They  have  been  rebuilding  since. 

Mr.  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  special  as- 
sistant in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program,  within  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  is  an  Idahoan  and 
former  executive  secretary  to  Senator 
Frank  Church.  Mr.  Fleetwood  repre- 
sented our  State  in  Pelileo  last  May  and 
visited  with  the  town  plan  committee 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Idaho  team. 
He  has  told  me  of  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration he  holds  for  Dr.  Garcia  and 
his  work  in  Pelileo. 

Toward  the  goal  of  realizing  a  new  Pe- 
lileo, the  final  papers  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Idaho  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance and  the  Pelileo  Town  Plan  Com- 
mittee, represented  by  Dr.  Garcia,  were 
signed  in  Boise  last  Saturday.  Idaho 
thus  pledged,  through  the  participation 
of  the  State's  private  sector,  to  help  in 
technical  and  other  types  of  assistance. 

Idaho  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  of 
the  nearly  17  States  that  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
progrsmi.  These  States  range  all  the  way 
from  Idaho  and  Oregon  in  the  West,  to 
Texas  and  Alabama  in  the  South,  to  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  in  the  East, 
and  to  Michigan  in  the  North.  The 
paramount  feature  of  the  partners  pro- 
gram is  the  direct  participation  of  peo- 
ple in  cooperation  with  people  in  areas 
of  Latin  America  in  helping  in  the  com- 
pletion of  projects  seeking  to  better  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  Americas.  Toward 
the  objective  of  meeting  these  basic 
needs,  Idahoans  are  proud  to  be  working 
partners.  It  was  ovu-  privilege  to  have 
Dr.  Garcia  in  our  midst  to  discuss  the 
needs  and  objectives  of  both  groups  in 
the  work  they  are  doing. 
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ur  Speaker,  as  background  material 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Garcia  to  Idaho,  I  ask 
that  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
gouse,  newspaper  accounts  be  included 
foUowlng  my  remarks: 
iwmm  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman,  Boise. 
'  Idaho.  Sept.  25. 1964] 

ECPADOR  Mayor  Arrives  for  Anntjal 

INSTTTDTE    OF   WORLD   AFFAIRS    OHOTTP 

Idaho's  partnership  with  Ecuador  in  the 
AUiance  for  Progress  has  had  a  tremendous 
tooact  on  that  South  American  republic,  a 
^yJrictor  of  the  program  said  Thursday. 

James  H.  Boren  is  in  Boise  to  take  part  in 
the  Boise  Valley  World  Affairs  Association  an- 
nual institute  tonight  and  Saturday,  which 
Haa  as  its  subject:  "The  Power  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress." 

Boren  is  the  director  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Programs  of  which  there  are  17  In 
as  many  States.  Twelve  other  States  are  or- 
ganizing partnership  programs  with  sister 
lAtln  American  countries  and  states,  Boren 
pointed  out. 

EFFORT    LAUDED 

Boren  praised  Idaho's  efforts  in  organizing 
lU  partnership  with  Ecuador.  "I  think  that 
Idaho  is  doing  a  wonderfxil  Job,"  he  said. 
"This  program  also  has  the  active  interest  of 
Senators  Church  and  Jordan.  And  I  dont 
want  to  forget  John  Chapman  and  Byron 
Johnson,"  he  added.  Chapman  and  Johnson, 
both  Boise  attorneys,  are  cochairman  of  the 
Idaho  Partners,  which  is  a  privately  spon- 
sored organization. 

Boren,  a  former  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  said  the  Idaho  organization  was 
fonned  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  concept  of 
the  Alliance  "that  it  is  an  alliance  of  all  the 
people." 

Boren  took  his  present  post  a  year  ago 
after  working  2  years  with  the  Peruvian  alli- 
ance plan.  He  described  the  program  fur- 
ther: "What  distinguishes  the  Alliance  from 
past  foreign  assistance  programs  is  that  we 
are  now  stressing  not  grants,  but  loans.  But 
it's  more  basic  than  that.  We're  helping 
countries  build  their  own  institutions  to  work 
out  their  own  problems." 

A  vital  force 

Qeorge  Eldam,  institute  chairman  of  the 
Boise  association,  said  his  group  is  present- 
ing this  year's  program  in  the  belief  that  the  ■ 
Alliance  is  a  vital  force  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  Communist  infiltration  in  Latin  Amerca. 

Boren  will  speak  at  7:30  this  evening  and 
he  will  be  followed  by  Leo  Ruelas,  one  of  the 
directors  to  the  United  States  aid  mission  at 
Quito,  capital  of  Eciiador. 

The  Institute  will  continue  through  Satur- 
day at  the  Boise  Junior  College  Science  Audi- 
torium. 

The  Saturday  program  will  start  at  1:30 
pjn.,  with  a  talk  by  Dr.  Boyd  Martin,  dean  of 
the  college  of  letters  and  sciences,  the  Unl- 
▼ersity  of  Idaho,  entitled  "What  the  Alliance 
Means  to  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Dr.  Jorge  Garcia,  mayor  of  Pelileo,  one  of 
the  Ecuadorian  towns,  visited  by  the  initial 
organizers  of  the  Idaho  Partners,  will  tell 
"What  the  Alliance  Means  to  Ecuador." 

Chapman  will  open  the  Saturday  evening 
session  at  7:30  and  a  panel  discussion,  mod- 
erated by  Milton  Small,  will  close  the  Insti- 
tute. 


[Prom   the   Idaho   Dally   Statesman.   Boise, 

Idaho,  Sept.  26.  1964] 
World  Affairs  Group  Told  U.S.  Am  Recipi- 
ents Should  Respond  to  Help 
The  power  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lies 
la  a  fundamental  principle  underlying  it, 
that  the  people  of  a  country  receiving  U.S. 
aid  must  respond  with  self-help  efforts  before 
the  Alliance  is  complete. 


This  was  the  sentiment  expressed  by  two 
officials  of  the  Alliance,  who  spoke  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  12th  annual  Institute 
of  the  Boise  Valley  World  Affairs  Association 
Friday  night. 

Two  sessions  this  afternoon  and  tonight 
will  complete  the  institute,  which  is  being 
held  at  the  Science  Lecture  Hall  Auditorium 
on  the  Boise  Junior  College  campus. 

SOLVE   PROBLEMS 

A  basic  premise  of  the  Alliance  plan,  said 
James  H.  Boren,  director  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program,  is  that  people  of  the 
sister  South  American  republics,  states, 
counties  and  towns  build  their  own  institu- 
tions to  solve  problems. 

A  working  example  of  this,  he  said,  Is  the 
town  plan,  organized  earlier  this  year  with 
the  aid  of  Idahoans  In  Pelileo,  Ecuador. 
Idaho  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  17  States 
to  Join  the  Kennedy  administration  program 
as  a  "partner."  As  such,  it  has  adopted 
Ecuador  as  its  sister  state. 

Also  in  Boise  to  take  part  in  the  institute 
are  Leo  L.  Ruelas,  director  of  the  food  for 
peace  program  of  the  Alliance  mission  to 
Quito,  Ecuador,  and  Dr.  Jorge  Garcia,  mayor 
of  Pelileo.  Dr.  Garcia  will  appear  on  this 
afternoon's  program. 

FIRST  PLAN 

Ruelas  Friday  night  said  the  Pelileo  town 
plan  is  the  first  in  which  a  partner  of  the 
Alliance  has  taken  part.  Some  of  its  prob- 
lems, he  pointed  out  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Gem  State.  It  is  located  in  mountainous 
country  and  is  attempting  to  develop  both 
Industrially  and  agriculturally. 

One  of  the  priority  problems,  he  said,  is 
creating  a  potable  water  supply  and  bringing 
water  down  the  mountains  for  Irrigation. 
Soil  conservation  also  is  of  concern  to  oflQ- 
cials  of  the  town  plan.  The  neighboring 
countryside  grows  in  addition  to  fruit  such 
as  peaches  and  pears,  a  product  known  as 
"cabuya"  or  hemp. 

The  town  plan  idea,  said  Ruelas,  has  grown 
from  an  old  Indian  custom  known  as 
minga,  which  essentially  is  a  project 
wherein  the  individual  donates  a  day  of  work 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

AMONG    PROJECTS 

"We  went  into  the  communities  and 
formed  committees  to  discviss  problems  they 
might  have,"  he  said.  "Then  we  asked  the 
question :  'Which  ones  have  priority?'  " 

Among  future  projects  at  Pelileo  will  be  the 
development  of  a  hemp-manufacturlng 
plant,  construction  of  a  cannery  and  a 
demonstration  of  terrace  planting  on  the 
hilly  countryside. 

Ruelas,  a  native  of  California  with  a  msis- 
ter's  degree  in*  education,  said  he  became  a 
"new  frontiersman"  by  Joining  the  Alliance 
2%  years  ago.  He  described  the  town  plan 
idea  as  a  "social  development  project." 

"We  will  realize  a  complete  alliance  when 
the  people  demonstrate  they  are  willing  and 
ready  to  help  themselves,"  he  said. 

Am     VILLAGE 

Dr.  Garcia,  in  an  interview,  said  he  was  at 
first  amazed,  then  gratified  at  the  willing- 
ness exhibited  by  foreigners  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  his  village.  He  said  through  an  Inter- 
preter he  Is  still  "awed"  with  the  Interest  In 
his  people's  welfare  by  the  visiting  Idahoans. 
He  said  it  is  the  hope  of  his  people  that  the 
initial  enthusiasm  will  not  wane. 

Speakers  today  and  their  topics  are:  Dr. 
Boyd  Martin,  University  of  Idaho,  "What  the 
Alliance  Means  to  Me";  Dr.  Garcia,  "What 
the  Alliance  Means  to  Us";  John  Chapman, 
Boise  attorney,  "Idaho  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance." 

All  institute  speakers  will  take  part  In  a 
final  panel  discussion  entitled  "The  Power 
of  the  Alliance." 


Peoplk-to-People     Effort:      Alliance     foe 
Progress  Hailed  at  Boise  Meet 

The  United  States  in  its  foreign  policy 
must  meet  the  Communist  challenge  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  Dr.  Boyd  Martin, 
dean  of  the  college  of  letters  and  sciences 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  said  Saturday. 

Dr.  Martin  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  12th 
annual  institute  of  the  Boise  Valley  World 
Affairs  Association  at  Boise  Junior  College. 
The  Institute  was  concluded  Saturday  night 
with  a  panel  discussion  on  "The  Power  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress." 

Martin  said  the  Alliance  was  one  method 
of  meeting  the  Cogamunist  challenge  and 
that  It  offers  the  means  to  "mobilize  the 
best  we  have  against  human  misery,  Uliter- 
acy,  disease,  poverty  and  injustice,  the  very 
things  on  which  communism  feeds." 

"Expanding  the  economy.  Improving  the 
social  order  and  Improving  the  political 
mores  of  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  Is 
Imperative  to  our  own  salvation,"  said  Mar- 
tin. 

cites  underdeveloped 

"Even  In  the  free  world,  two-thirds  of  the 
people  reside  in  economically  underdevel- 
oped areas.  Of  the  120  countries  of  the 
world,  75  are  underdeveloped.  Of  the  3  bil- 
lion people  In  the  world,  60  percent  are  liv- 
ing In  abject  poverty.  The  Communists  con- 
trol 1  billion  of  the  3  billion  people. 

"The  real  question  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  this: 

"What  economic  system,  what  political 
order,  what  social  structure  will  these  people 
In  these  75  underdeveloped  countries  repre- 
senting one  and  a  quarter  billion  people, 
choose  as  alternative  to  poverty  and  disease? 
Win  they  turn  to  an  ultra-materlallstlc  sys- 
tem, denying  human  freedom?  Or  will  they 
choose  a  new  level  of  well-being  through  po- 
litical democracy? 

"The  outcome  depends  on  worldwide  com- 
petition for  minds  and  stomachs  of  men  in 
these  areas.  The  real  threat  comes  from 
beyond  our  borders  and  the  influence  of  the 
massive  success  of  the  Soviet  system  In  the 
world.  The  Russian  people,  for  example, 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  they 
have  ever  known,  although  It  Is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States." 

LOSS  cx)Uld  be  fatal 

Martin  said  the  "loss  of  Soutfi"  Americft 
could  be  fatal  to  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world,"  and  warned  that  "we  could  have 
another  South  Vietnam  in  any  part  of  South 
America  on  our  hands." 

He  said  the  Alliance  "Is  not  a  program 
for  the  fainthearted  because  the  Commu- 
nists compete  vigorously.  They  will  engage 
in  disorganization  while  we  engage  in  a  con- 
structive program." 

Mrs.  Boyd  Martin  presented  a  personal 
check  for  $1,000  to  Dr.  Jorge  Garcia,  the 
mayor  of  Pelileo,  Ecuador,  and  one  of  two 
medical  doctors  in  that  community. 

In  addition,  Martin  Nelson,  president  of 
the  Boise  Valley  World  Affairs  Association, 
presented  to  Garcia  a  plaque  on  behaU  of 
the  people  of  Boise. 

A  partnership  agreement  was  signed  by 
Mayor  Eugene  Shellworth  and  Mayor  Garcia 
under  a  "people-to-people"  program  whereby 
the  people  of  Boise  and  Idaho  seek  to  help 
the  people  of  Pelileo  and  Ecuador  to  help 
themselves. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CASES  SHOULD  HAVE 
TRIAL  BY  JURY 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthfws]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Thers  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ^  [ATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t<  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  a 
very  tiJ  aely  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Augustine  Record,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Pa.,  in  Its  issue  of  Simday,  Sep- 


tember 


27, 1964. 


the  Jur; 
County 
federal 


for  the 


I  hoi  e  many  Americans  will  read  this 
article  to  ascertain  that  Americans  are 
not  rec  >iving  a  trial  by  jury  as  they  de- 
serve, rhose  of  us  who  spoke  against  and 
worked  against  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  )U1  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again  t  lat  the  bill  would  deny  basic  con- 
stitutlo  lal  rights  to  many  citizens.  This 
has  cor  le  to  pass,  as  pointed  out  so  effec- 
tively h  L  the  article  which  follows : 
Law.  JuiTicz  IN  CoTJirrr  Peel  Lash  or  Fed- 
eral Court  Powee 

St.  Ai  igiutlne  has  felt,  perhaps  more  than 
any  othi  \r  city,  the  lash  of  Federal  judicial  In- 
frlngem  mt  on  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the 
oonstitt  tlonal  powers  of  local  and  State 
courts. 

"We  1  he  iwrj  find  the  defendant  guilty  or 
not  gul  ty,"  are  words  that  have  meant  the 
very  foi  ndation  upon  which  justice  for  Indi- 
viduals and  our  judicial  system  has  been 
built.  Jnder  our  constitution  every  man 
has  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  if  he  so  desires. 

But,  i  a  these  times  when  States  rights  are 
looked  upon  as  sort  of  a  crackpot  belief 
by  the  I  ederal  Government,  the  words  of  "We 


as  applied  to  justice  in  St.  John's 
has  been  changed  it  seems,  by  the 
coTirt  judge  to  read:  "I,  Federal  Dis- 
trict Ju  Ige  Bryan  Simpson  And." 

Proce  dings  in  the  Federal  district  court 
year  show  that  the  aging  district 
judge  Bits  indlvisibly  as  judge,  jury,  and  pros- 
ecuting attorney  whenever  white  citizens  of 
the  cou  nty  are  brought  before  him  on  peti- 
ttona  fll  >d  by  integrationlsts. 

He  hjs  established  himself  as  the  law  in 
8t.  Johi  s  County  when  the  so-called  question 
of  civil :  Ights  Is  concerned. 

Othei  Judges,  lawyers,  and  persons  familiar 
with  th»  personal  as  well  as  property  rights 
of  indl^  Iduals  and  judicial  proceedings  have 
express*  d  alarm  over  some  of  the  court  ac- 
tions oj  Judge  Simpson.  These  persons,  for 
obvious  reasons,  prefer  that  their  names  not 
be  men  loned. 

Durii  g  the  past  year  over  500  cases  Involv- 
ing mU  lemeanors  by  Negro  and  white  civil 
rl^ts  f  dvocates  have  been  moved  from  our 
znunlci]  lal,  coimty,  and  State  courts  to  the 
Pederal  district  courts  by  the  "snap  of  the 
finger,"  so  to  speak.  These  same  500  cases 
involve  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  munici- 
pality (f  St.  Augustine,  St.  Johns  County, 
and  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  most  Incidents,  the  defendants  pub- 
licly br  >ke  the  law — some  giving  notice  to 
the  pre»  ahead  of  time  of  their  intention 
to  do  s<  I. 

Cases  have  been  taken  directly  before 
Judge  I  llmpson,  or  appealed  directly  to  the 
FMeral  court  from  the  municipal.  Justice  of 
the  pe«ce,  and  circuit  courts  without  fol- 
lowing the  proper  Judicial  course  of  law. 
Our  Sti  ite  courts  have  been  sidetracked. 

Then  seems  to  have  been  a  hot  line  be- 
tween c  Lvll  rights  attorneys  and  Judge  Simp- 
son. Fitltlons  by  Negroes  are  granted 
quickly  and  white  defendants  have  been 
ordered  to  appear  in  the  district  coiu-t  on 
short  ]  lotlce.  In  all  cases  against  white 
defendi  nts,  rulings  have  been  made. 

But.  >ver  500  cases  against  integrationlsts. 
some  a  them  a  year  old,  sit  in  the  Federal 
district  court  and  the  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals. Some  observers  are  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve thit  they  will  be  there  for  a  long  time. 


There  have  been  so  many  petitions,  ap- 
peals, and  counterappeals  that  It  Is  confus- 
ing as  to  the  exact  number  of  cases  pending. 
But,  Judge  Chas.  C.  Mathls,  Jr..  has  over 
490  case  which  have  been  transferred  from 
his  court  to  the  Federal  court  during  the 
past  year.  There  are  over  150  more  cases 
being  held  up  by  the  county  Judge's  court, 
pending  Federal  court  rxillngs  of  similar 
cases. 

Usually  there  Is  a  $25  fee  to  flle  cases  in 
the  Federal  court.  It  is  understood  that 
this  fee  in  the  some  500  cases  has  been 
waived,  so  it  is  not  costing  the  Integrationlsts 
anything.  The  legal  staff,  headed  by  Tobias 
Simon  of  Miami,  Is  furnished  the  plaintiffs, 
and  the  bonds  set  in  the  cases  have  not  been 
paid. 

The  grounds  for  petitioning  that  cases  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  court  Is  that  the 
plaintiffs  claim  that  they  cannot  obtain  a 
fair  trial  in  St.  Johns  County.  This,  of 
course.  Is  an  insult  to  the  integrity  of  our 
city,  county,  and  State  courts,  and  the 
people  of  St.  Johns  County. 

As  one  observer  said:  "How  do  they  know 
they  can't  get  a  fair  trial?  They  never  go 
to  trial." 

Judge  Mathls,  who  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion dxirlng  his  many  years  on  the  bench,  as 
a  fair  Judge  without  playing  favorites,  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  faith  and  confidence  of  the  lawyers, 
laymen,  and  law-enforcement  oCQcers  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  system  has  been  shaken. 
If  not  destroyed,  by  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  In  Jacksonville  In  cases 
entertained  and  considered  as  civil  rights 
cases.  The  citizens  of  St.  Johns  County  now 
see  this  court  as  a  threat  to  their  freedom 
rather  than  as  a  guardian  of  their  rights." 

Justice  of  the  Peace  G.  Marvin  Drier,  from 
whose  court  some  cases  have  been  petitioned 
to  the  Federal  court,  commented:  "I  do  not 
believe  that  recent  decisions  of  Judge  Simp- 
son are  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
and  ethics  of  American  jurisprudence. 

"I  do  believe  that  failure  to  render  prompt 
decisions  on  petitions  to  transfer  local  cases 
to  the  U.S.  court  is  rendering  impotent  the 
municipal,  county,  and  State  courts  and  is 
gradually  breaking  down  all  concepts  of  law 
and  order." 

When  racial  strife  was  at  Its  height  here. 
Judge  Simpson  made  conditions  worse  by 
rxxling  that  police  could  not  place  a  ban  on 
night  demonstrations,  and  even  Issued  an 
order  requiring  the  Governor  of  Florida  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt  of  court  when  he  ordered  such  a 
ban  on  night  demonstrations  to  preserve 
law  and  order. 

Such  bans  were  granted  and  put  Into  effect 
in  many  northern  cities  where  Negro  rioters 
ran  amok. 

Chief  of  Police  Virgil  Stuart,  in  reviewing 
racial  trouble  which  existed  here,  stresses 
that  It  is  essential  to  law  and  order  that 
demonstrations,  mass  meetings,  parades, 
public  gathering,  chanting,  singing,  etc.,  be 
regulated  by  city  ordinance. 

"By  using  this  permit  method  the  police 
department  has  heretofore  always  been  able 
to  regulate  meetings,  public  gatherings  and 
parades  so  that  they  would  not  conflict  with 
other  similar  activities,"  the  chief  said. 

But  the  Federal  courts  issued  a  restraining 
order  which  in  effect  nullified  the  right  of 
the  police  department  and  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine  to  control  the  movements  of  large 
groups  of  people  over  the  public  streets  and 
public  parks. 

"The  results  of  the  court  order  created 
mass  confusion  whereby  large  groups  of 
people  marched  In  the  public  streets  at  any 
time  of  the  day  and  night.  In  our  efforts 
to  control  and  stop  riots  eis  provided  under 
the  city  ordinance  governing  disorderly 
crowds  we  ordered  the  leaders  to  discon- 
tinue these  mass  demonstrations,  parades, 
public  meetings,  etc.  upon  public  property. 
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Again  the  court  niled  against  the  city  of  o. 
Augustine  and  the  police  department  it*^ 
ing  that  it  had  no  right  to  Issue  suchul 
order  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  maa 
violations  of  laws  occurred,  Includlngnu' 
merous  juveniles  and  minors  vlolatli«  m, 
curfew  laws,"  Chief  Stuart  added. 

Stressing  that  most  of  the  trouble  occurr«i 
at  night.  Chief  of  Police  Stuart  added  ttai 
"the  Federal  covuts  through  their  orders^ 
straining  the  law  enforcement  agencies  bhn 
caused  police  to  almost  completely  lose  con 
trol  of  the  law  enforcement  in  the  city  " 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Shelley  said: 

"Although  I  was  personally  treated  with 
courtesy  by  Judge  Simpson,  it  Is  my  opinim 
that  the  judge  deviated  from  normal  court- 
room  procedure  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
it  dlflacult  for  defense  attorneys  to  properW 
represent  their  clients.  His  actions  1^1. 
cated  that  he  may  have  prejudiced  a  hear- 
ing before  all  the  facts  were  presented" 

City  Commissioner  James  Llndsley  said  he 
felt  that  "Judge  Simpson  has  greatly  over- 
stepped  his  bounds  as  a  Federal  magistrate! 
and  has  done  St.  Augustine  a  terrible  dis- 
service, both  to  the  white  and  colored 
citizens." 

Commissioner  Harry  Outterman  stated' 
That  the  Federal  court  by  failing  to  render 
prompt  decisions  on  the  many  petitions  be- 
fore it  is  "rendering  impotence  to  the  mu- 
nlcipal,  county,  and  State  courts,"  and  is 
contributing  to  breaking  down  law  and 
order  in  the  city  and  county. 

Willard  Howatt,  attorney  for  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  commented:  "This 
continual  Infringement  upon  the  States 
rights  is  slowly  and  surely  depriving  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  of  all  their  constitutional 
rights  and  leading  to  a  dictatorship." 

Chairman  Dan  Mickler  and  other  memben 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  have 
openly  condemned  rulings  by  Judge  Slmpeon 
in  regard  to  law  enforcement  and  court  ac- 
tions in  the  county. 

Sheriff  L.  O.  Davis,  who  has  been  a  con- 
stant visitor  before  the  Federal  court  in 
Jacksonville,  Is  now  being  sued  by  a  white 
and  a  Negro  integratlonlst  for  $20,000  for 
allegedly  not  providing  them  with  protection 
while  they  were  swimming  with  a  group  of 
Negroes  at  St.  Augustine  Beach. 

Sheriff  Davis  said  he  was  attempting  to 
"get  the  trial  of  the  suits  in  another  court 
for  there  is  no  way  for  a  white  person  from 
St.  Johns  County  to  get  a  fair  trial  before 
Judge  Simpson." 

Those  attending  the  numerous  Federal 
coiut  sessions  say  that  white  witnesses  and 
defendants  were  often  browbeaten  by  ciTlI 
rights  attorneys,  and  their  statements  imder 
oath  often  questioned  by  Judge  Simpson. 

Attorneys  for  plaintiff  had  the  "run  of  the 
court,"  while  attorneys  for  the  defense  were 
often  muffed  from  the  bench. 

Next  to  challenging  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  of  Florida,  and  rul- 
ing that  demonstrators  could  demonstrate 
at  any  time  at  night  they  choose,  the  next 
most  controversial  decision  was  Judge  Simp- 
son's ruling  holding  Deputy  Sheriff  Charles 
Lance,  Jr.,  in  contempt  of  court  for  allegedly 
harassing  Negro  integrationlsts,  who  Lanoe 
swore  under  oath  he  was  protecting  Instead, 
and  the  Judge's  ruling  that  Lance  must  re- 
sign as  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Lance  was  ordered  to  pay  $200  toward  the 
fee  of  attorneys  for  the  Negroes.  Tobias 
Simon,  the  principal  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, annoimced  to  newsmen  that  the  monej 
would  be  contributed  to  the  NAACP  legal  de- 
fense fund. 

In  ordering  the  bonded  deputy  sheriff  to 
resign.  Judge  Simpson  weis  quoted  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  as  admitting  that  "I  have  no 
authority  to  do  that,  but  this  is  a  special 
case,  since  he  is  a  nonpaid  special  deputy." 

However,  Lance  is  not  a  special  deputy  but 
a  bonded  deputy  with  all  of  the  powers  of  » 
deputy  sheriff. 


The  judge's  ruling  is  under  appeal  to  the 
^c  rnurt  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit. 
H-  ^„J?mDson  has  held  one  motel  operator 

^".^^mS  of  court  and  ordered  17  other 
to  '°^Ses  to  conform  to  the  civil  rights 
!"!f^  m  Judge  Simpson's  behalf,  it  must  be 
'"m  that  he  refused  a  petition  by  attorneys 
^  the  Negro  plaintiffs  that  the  operators  of 
"^17  places  of  business  be  ordered  to  pay 
iTMO  each  toward  their  attorney's  fees. 

nnnald  E.  Buck,  county  prosecuting  attor- 
ney had  this  to  say  about  the  actions  of  the 

wpderal  court : 

"The  US  Federal  court  judges  are  ap- 
.^inted  by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the 
Knate  and  serve  for  life.  The  appointments 
^  tiie  Federal  bench  are  usually  political 
Mvments  doled  out  by  the  party  in  office. 
The  oeople  have  no  voice  In  selection  of  the 
tudges  and  the  people  have  no  power  to  re- 
move them.  Under  the  present  court  struc- 
ture It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  remove  a 
Federal  court  Judge  for  any  reason,  including 
incompetency,  senility,  Indolence,  etc." 

Aristotle,  famous  Greek,  once  wrote  "That 
ludees  of  Important  causes  should  hold  office 
for  life  Is  not  a  good  thing,  for  the  mind 
erows  old  as  well  as  the  body." 

"Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina said  in  August  1964:  'It  is  a  tragic  hoiu" 
m  our  history  when  Federal  laws  and  Fed- 
eral court  rulings  are  designed  to  give 
demonstrators  an  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion for  their  offenses.' 

"Insofar  as  State  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned  today  the  Federal  judge 
sits  Invisibly  in  the  State  trial  court  behind 
the  State  judge,  State  prosecutor,  and  State 
Jury  with  an  absolute  despotic  power  at  any 
time  to  stop  the  trial  of  a  criminal  defendant 
with  the  threat  of  a  Jail  term  to  everyone 
Involved  in  the  State  trial  except  the  crimi- 
nal defendant." 

Conclusion :  The  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
above  report  on  recent  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  has  been  complied  in  an  en- 
deavor to  enlighten  others  concerning  recent 
rulings  by  Judge  Bryan  Simpson  concerning 
civil  rights  cases  in  St.  Augustine. 

The  report  in  no  way  is  meant  to  bring 
personal  ridicule  to  any  man,  but  rather  to 
point  out  what  Is  felt  to  be  the  injustice  of 
a  particular  system.  We  have  discvissed  at 
length  recent  actions  of  the  Federal  court 
with  many  lawyers  and  judges.  Not  one 
lawyer  could  Inform  us  on  what  legal  basis 
cases  in  local  courts  had  been  granted  ap- 
peals to  the  Federal  courts.  Not  one  lawyer 
could  explain  under  what  laws  the  Federal 
court  had  the  power  to  usurp  the  constituted 
responsibilities  of  county  and  State  courts. 
We  must  conclude  that  if  Judge  Simpson 
is  acting  under  the  law  of  the  land  •  •  • 
then  the  "Law  of  the  land"  has  ceased  to 
be  the  "Law  of  the  people." 

We  suggest  that  every  citizen  who  feels 
that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  in- 
fringing the  rights  of  State  courts,  write 
their  Senator  and  Congressman  and  request 
that  they  take  Immediate  steps  to  correct 
any  laws  that  grant  such  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 
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REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  prime 
responsibility  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  Is  to  examine 


and  evaluate  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  operations  of  the  executive 
branch  departments  and  agencies. 

Early  in  the  88th  Congress  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  reestablished  under  that  name, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  years.  I  was  ap- 
pointed its  chairman.  Congressmen 
Richard  E.  Lankford,  Torbert  H.  Mac- 
DONALD,  Cornelius  Gallagher,  John  B. 
Anderson,  and  Robert  McClory  were 
named  as  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  subcommittee's  principal  obliga- 
tions pertain  to  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
diligent  and  constructive  efforts.  With 
pardonable  pride,  I  believe  we  can  say 
that  we  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  this  Congress.  It  is  noteworthy, 
that  in  everything  the  subcommittee  did 
there  was  unanimity  of  action,  clear 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  sole  in- 
terest of  all  who  served  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's efforts  was  to  improve  and  make 
more  economic  the  operations  of  the 
governmental  agencies  within  our  juris- 
diction. 

In  the  somewhat  less  than  2  years  of 
its  existence,  the  subcommittee  has  held 
public  hearings  during  seven  investiga- 
tions. Six  formal  reports  have  resulted, 
and  another  is  pending.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  has  conducted  numerous 
studies  and  investigations  which  did  not 
result  in  formal  reports,  but  in  many  of 
which  administrative  corrections  were 
secured. 

As  the  88th  Congress  moves  toward  its 
end,  it  seems  fitting  to  submit  a  resum6 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

The  following  are  synopses  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigations  in  which  it 
held  extensive  hearings  which  resulted 
in  formal  reports  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

COMMON    TRUST    FUNDS 

Overlapping  authority  and  duplica- 
tion of  regulation  by  administrative 
agencies  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  executive  branch  and  is 
wasteful  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  persons  and  industries  in- 
volved is  to  subject  them  to  confusion 
and  to  the  hardship  and  expense  of  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  the  situation  thus 
created. 

The  common  trust  funds  report  re- 
sulted from  a  study  of  the  overlapping  of 
authority  and  duplication  of  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  administrative  super- 
vision of  common  trust  funds  for  man- 
acting  agency  accounts.  This  conflict 
arose  when  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency revised  Regulation  9  to  permit 
trust  departments  of  national  banks  to 


invest  collectively  in  common  trust  funds 
moneys  received  by  them  for  managing 
agency  accounts  and  Smathers-Keogh 
Act  retirement  plans.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  took  the  po- 
sition that  such  common  trust  funds 
were  subject  to  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  con- 
cluded: 

First.  Section  584  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  its  antecedents  exempted 
a  common  trust  fund  from  income  tax  if 
maintained  by  a  bank  exclusively  for  the 
collective  investment  of  mones^  con- 
tributed by  the  bank  in  its  capacity  as 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  or 
guardian,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Second.  During  the  quarter  century — 
1936  to  1962 — when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  supervised  common  trust  fund  op- 
erations of  national  banks,  the  funds 
were  restricted  by  Board  regulations  to 
moneys  contributed  by  banks  in  their 
capacities  as  trustees,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  guardian. 

Third.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  considered  such  common 
trust  funds  exempt  from  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  under  the  specified 
exemption  in  section  3(c)  (3)  thereof, 
and  from  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
involving  no  public  offerings  of  securi- 
ties. The  SEC  claims  that  common 
trust  funds  of  managing  agency  accounts 
bear  such  similarity  to  mutual  funds  as 
to  make  them  amenable  to  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933;  and  that  while  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  1940  act  is  available  under 
the  act's  employees  pension  trust  fund 
provisions  of  section  3(c)  (13)  for  com- 
mon trust  funds  of  Smathers-Keogh  ac- 
counts, "securities"  under  the  1933  act 
are  involved. 

Fourth.  The  Comptroller  claims  total 
exemption  for  such  common  tnJst  funds 
from  the  applicability  of  the  securities 
laws.  At  about  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  the  revised  regulation — April  5, 1963 — 
the  Comptroller  requested  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  issue  a  rul- 
ing exempting  common  trust  funds  of 
managing  agency  accounts  from  income 
taxation. 

Fifth.  Regulation  by  both  the  SEC  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
operation  of  common  trust  funds  held  in 
banks  for  their  customers  would  impose 
hardships  on  banks,  through  the  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  separate  registra- 
tion, reporting,  and  other  requirem^ts, 
and  the  additional  legal,  operating,  and 
other  costs  involved .  Such  duplicate  reg- 
ulation would  probably  make  it  uneco- 
nomic for  banks  to  handle  managing 
agency  accounts  in  modest  amounts  or 
to  receive  deposits  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Smathers-Keogh  Act. 

Sixth.  Whatever  ruling  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  makes  on  tax  status, 
the  matters  of  conflict  and  duplication 
of  regulations  by  the  two  agencies  over 
the  same  subject  will  persist  imtil  re- 
solved. 

Seventh.  Congress  has  exempted  bank 
securities  and  common  trust  funds  from 
the  provisions  of  the  1933  and  1940  acts, 
in  the  manner  stated  in  those  acts. 
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and  I  introduced  bills  for  that 

.R.  8499  and  H.R.  9410— on 

he  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Committee  held  hearings  on 

and  11,  1964. 

subcommittee  hearings  on  com- 

trpst  fimds  have  been  printed.    The 

which  followed  the  hearings  is 

Report  No.  429,  issued  June  19, 


rKDSXAL      DEPOSIT      INStrBANCE      CORPORATION 

OF     EMFLOTEE     BENETTT     COSTS 
C^MGE    IN    AUDIT    DATES 


ASSTXaPTIOK 


AND 


Sinc<  1946  the  Comptroller  General. 
in  repcrts  to  the  Congress,  had  recom- 
mende<  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  pay  its  share  of  the 
cost  for  Federal  retirement,  disability, 
and  em  sloyment  compensation  costs  pro- 
vided t )  its  employees.  Starting  in  July 
1957,  tl  e  FDIC  began  to  make  pasmients 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  but  had  not  made  any  pay- 
ments from  Jime  16,  1933,  to  July  1, 
1957,  n  ar  had  the  FDIC  reimbursed  the 
fimd  fc  r  administration  costs.  The  total 
relmbu  -sement  for  payments  to  the  fund 
Includl  ig  administration  costs  and  inter- 
est at  he  rate  of  2  percent  is  estimated 
at  $5,1  7.690. 

Pres<  nt  law  requires  the  General  Ac- 
countli  g  Office  to  audit  the  FDIC  on  a 
fiscal  y  sar  basis  although  it  reports  and 
operaU  s  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

Amo:  ig  other  things  the  subcommittee 
conclu(  ed  that: 

First  The  cost  of  Federal  retirement, 
dlsabillby,  and  employees  compensation 
benefit ;  provided  employees  of  the  FDIC, 
and  tht  costs  of  administration  thereof, 
as  they  are  not  contributed  by 
are    borne    from    appropriated 


insofar 

FDIC, 

funds. 

Second 
troller 


The  FDIC  supports  the  Comp- 
General's  recommendations  that 


It  repa  r  the  Government's  costs  if  such 
benefit  Is  not  heretofore  paid  by  FDIC. 

Thir  I.  The  payments  which  FDIC  has 
agreed  to  make  would  be  payable  out  of 
the  Co:  poration's  capital  fund.  Ciirrent 
costs  cf  the  FDIC's  share  of  such  em- 
ployee benefits  are  payable  out  of  Its 
operat  ig  and  administrative  costs. 

Pour  ;h.  The  present  requirement  of 
the  Peleral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  that 
Generj  1  Accounting  Office  audits  of  FDIC 
be  mac  e  on  a  fiscal  ye&r  basis  as  of  June 
30  eac  i  year  results  in  confusion,  un- 


necessary   duplication    of    effort,    and 
waste. 

The  report  recommended  that  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee consider  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
the  FDIC  to  make  reimbursements  for 
contributions  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  from  June  16,  1933,  to  June 
30,  1957,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
percent  to  date  of  payment;  to  make 
reimbursement  to  the  Federal  employees' 
compensation  fund  for  payments  made 
from  1943  to  June  30,  1962,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent  to  date  of  pay- 
ment and  to  pay  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  a  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  and  employees'  com- 
pensation funds  from  June  16,  1933,  and 
to  require  the  General  Accounting  OfRce 
to  make  its  audits  and  reports  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
on  a  calendar  year  basis  Instead  of  a  fis- 
cal year  basis. 

Payments  into  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  reimbursement  to  employees' 
compensation  fund.  Interest,  and  ad- 
ministrative cost  reimbursement  by  the 
FDIC  would  exceed  $5,137,689. 

There  would  be  other  financial  savings 
arising  out  of  change  to  calendar  year 
auditing,  through  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  duplication.  These,  however, 
while  real,  are  difficult  to  calculate. 

More  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion would  result,  by  eliminating  duplica- 
tion, and  providing  more  accurate  re- 
porting. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  have  been 
printed.  The  report  which  followed  the 
hearings  is  House  Report  No.  919,  issued 
November  22. 1963. 

WINDOW     DRESSING    IN    BANK    REPORTS 

This  report  resulted  from  a  study  of 
the  call  report  laws  requiring  banks  to 
report  and  publish  statements  of  their 
condition  at  the  request  of  Federal  su- 
pervisory agencies.  The  study  was  ini- 
tiated because  of  the  charge  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  July  3, 
1963,  that  the  supervisory  purpose  of  call 
reports  had  fallen  into  disregard  and 
that  this  default  from  sound  bank  su- 
pervision had  brought  about  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  window  dressing. 

Among  other  things  the  report  con- 
cluded : 

First.  Call  reports  stating  the  condi- 
tions of  banks  supervised  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  originated  with 
the  National  Currency  Act  of  1863,  and 
since  1869  have  been  required  to  be 
stated  as  of  some  past  date  specified  by 
the  supervising  agency,  so  as  to  reflect 
the  actual  running  conditions  of  the 
banks. 

Second.  Window  dressing,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  bank's  reports  of  condition, 
is  the  use  of  temporary  non-business- 
purpose  transactions  to  enable  a  bank  to 
state  a  more  favorable  financial  showing 
on  a  particular  date  than  would  nor- 
mally be  the  case. 

Third.  There  are  no  valid  statistics 
on  the  extent  of  window  dressing.  It 
is  generally  known  to  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  exist  in  about  one-half  of  the 
200  largest  banks,  with  decreasing  per- 


centages of  prevalence  among  the  snuin 
er  banks.  "««u. 

Fourth.  Banks  which  engage  in  th« 
practice  often  give  but  limited  publiS^ 
tion  to  the  call  reports  required  by  law" 
but  widely  pubUcize  voluntary  stateJ 
ments  in  which  their  reported  condition 
is  infiated  through  window  dresshig 

Fifth.  Window  dressing  is  a  deceptive 
uneconomical  practice,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  undermine  public  confidence 
in  the  banking  industry,  with  possible 
resultant  adverse  consequences  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

Sixth.  The  banking  industry  as  a 
whole  regards  window  dressing  as  an  un- 
desirable practice  which  should  be 
stopped;  however,  individual  banks 
which  window  dress  would  be  reluctant 
to  stop  the  practice  imless  all  were  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

Seventh.  The  supervisory  agencies 
claim  to  have  the  means,  through  their 
examination  staffs,  of  detecting,  or  even 
coping  with  window  dressing;  however, 
utilization  of  their  staffs  for  that  pur-! 
pose  is  curtailed  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  objectively  distinguishing  normal 
transactions  from  nonpurpose  transac- 
tions, and  lack  of  an  adequate  number 
of  examiners. 

Eighth.  Window  dressing  in  bank  re- 
ports is  not  illegal  under  Federal  law,  nor 
have  the  supervisory  agencies  issued  any 
rules  or  regulations  forbidding  or  limit- 
ing its  practice. 

Ninth.  To  be  effective,  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate window  dressing  must  run  not  only 
to  call  reports  but  to  the  voluntary  state- 
ments as  well. 

Tenth.  Although  the  problem  of  win- 
dow dressing  is  common  to  all,  the  su- 
pervisory agencies  have  not  made  any 
coordinated,  concerted,  overall  effort  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  conunittee  recommended  that  in 
order  to  eliminate  window  dressing,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  statisti- 
cal and  supervisory  value  of  call  reports, 

First.  The  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies  make  a  coordinated,  concerted, 
continued  use  of  their  powers  of  moral 
suasion  to  have  the  banking  community 
refrain  and  desist  from  the  use  of  non- 
purpose  transactions  and  from  window 
dressing  of  bank  reports  and  statements. 

Second.  The  Federal  barJc  supervisory 
agencies  adopt  uniform  rules  or  regula- 
tions under  which,  conunencing  with  the 
second  call  date  in  1964: 

(a)  Every  bank  shall  be  required; 
First,  to  include  in  every  required  and 
voluntary  report  and  statement  of  condi- 
tion a  certification  that  no  window  dress- 
ing is  contained  therein;  and  second,  to 
file  with  its  Federal  supervisory  agency 
as  many  copies  of  such  reports  and  state- 
ments as  such  agency  shall  require. 

(b)  Any  supervisory  agency  which 
finds  through  bank  examination  or 
otherwise  that  contrary  to  such  certi- 
fication a  bank  has  engaged  in  window 
dressing  shall  give  public  notice  of  Its 
findings  by  pubUcation  of  the  name  ol 
the  bank,  the  extent  of  the  window  dress- 
ing and  other  details  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  by  press  release;  and 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  possible  prosecution  under 
the  false  statements  statutes. 
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nnnlementation  of  the  recommoida- 
tioM  would  result  in  eUmination  of  the 
«mtury-old.  deceitful  practice  of  win- 
dow dressing,  eliminate  the  threat  it  pre- 
ints  to  undermining  the  public's  confi- 
fpnce  in  banks,  and  provide  the  super- 
S  agencies  and  the  pubUc  with  reli- 
aSe  statistical  information  of  banking 

"^e^^'subcommittee's  hearhigs  are 
nrintpd  The  report  which  followed  the 
beSngs  is  House  Report  No.  90.  issued 
November  22, 1963.  

CKIMES  AGAINST  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

This  investigation  was  initiated  as  a 
result  of  the  continual  increase  hi  in- 
ternal   and    external    crimes    against 
financial  institutions.     The  purpose  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  determine  the  ade- 
Quacy  of  existing  regulations,  examina- 
tion procedures,  security  measures,  and 
so  forth,  in  order  to  determine  what  more 
effective  measures  the  Federal  supervi- 
sory agencies  could  take  to  minimize 
these    crimes.      Investigation    disclosed 
that  there  are  practically  no  statutes 
which  deal  with  affirmative  methods  to 
provide  bank  security  and  that  there  is  a 
minimum  of  regulation  by  the  Federal 
supervisory  agencies.    The  Federal  su- 
pervisory agencies  rely  on  persuasion  and 
recommendation  to  have  the  banking  in- 
stitutions  utilize    the   security   devices, 
procedures,  and  methods,  auditing  proce- 
dures which  are  made  available  by  the 
FBI,  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
NABAC,  the  trade  associations  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  others 
on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  function  of 
bank  management. 

Among  other  things,  the  subcommit- 
tee found  that — 

First.  Since  World  War  n  there  has 
been  an  ever-Increasing  rise  In  crimes 
against  banking  institutions,  both  in  ex- 
ternal crimes  such  as  robberies  and 
burglaries  and  in  Internal  crimes  com- 
mitted by  officers  and  employees  of 
banks,  such  as  embezzlements. 

Second.  There  are  no  Federal  super- 
visory agency  regulations  which  specify 
any  standards  or  requirements  for  bank- 
ing institutions  structures,  design,  vaults, 
safes,  alarm  systems,  or  for  any  security 
procedure,  devices,  or  means. 

Third.  The  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies have  issued  no  regulations,  rules,  or 
Instructions  which  management,  or  the 
agencies,  can  use  to  determine  whether 
management  is  meeting  its  obligations 
as  to  security. 

Fourth.  The  problems  presented  by 
crimes  against  banking  institutions  are 
common  to  all  supervisory  agencies. 
However,  there  Is  virtually  no  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  the  agencies 
with  reference  to  security  matters. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies have  not,  either  individually  or  in 
cooperation  with  each  other,  made  or 
conducted  any  studies  regarding  the 
physical  security  needs  of  bank  building, 
mobile  bank  offices,  vaults,  tellers'  cages, 
or  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  protective 
or  preventive  devices  or  means. 

Sixth.  There  is  ample  information 
available  on  the  means  of  preventing 
both  internal  and  external  crimes. 
There  are  numerous  aids  and  devices 
available  for  use  in  the  prevention  of 


Climes  and  for  the  apprehension  of 
criminals.  However,  many  bankers  re- 
sist the  use  of  these  means  and  devices. 
The  use  of  any  of  them  is  not  compul- 
sory, even  though  all  the  Federal  super- 
visory agencies  are  agreed  that  the  use 
of  some  is  essential  to  good  security. 

Sixth.  The  banks  which  represent  the 
greatest  security  problems  against  in- 
ternal crimes  are  those  which  feel  they 
are  too  small  to  afford  the  controls  and 
audits  which,  would  protect  them,  or 
which  have  so  few  personnel  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  protect  against  the  one 
who  might  be  responsible  for  internal  de- 
falcations. These  small  banks  also  re- 
sist obtaining  adequate  fidelity  Insurance 
protection. 

Seventh.  Practically  all  losses  by  bank- 
ing institutions  resulting  from  crimes  are 
covered  by  Insurance.  While  insurance 
protects  the  institutions,  its  existence 
has  had  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to 
make  bank  management  lax  as  regards 
security  against  banking  crimes. 

Eighth.  The  fundamental  obligations 
for  the  management  and  control  of 
banks  rest  with  bank  directors.  Failure 
properly  to  fulfill  that  responsibility  in 
respect  of  bank  security  may  subject  di- 
rectors to  personal  liability  for  any  losses 
sustained. 

Ninth.  Modem  bank  design  and  the 
Increase  in  outlying  branches  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  in  bank  holdups. 
The  committee  recommended.  In  or- 
der to  combat  the  rise  in  crimes  against 
banking  institutions: 

First.  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ctu-rency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  here- 
after called  supervisory  agencies,  each 
establish  by  rules  or  regulations  specific 
guidelines  for  the  prevention  of  external 
and  internal  crimes  against  banking  in- 
stitutions under  their  supervision,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  and  sizes  of  such  institutions, 
and  the  pubUc  interest. 

Second.  That  in  establishing  such 
guidelines  the  supervisory  agencies  give 
consideration  to  Incorporating  therein, 
as  requirements,  adequate  audit,  com- 
pulsory vacations,  direct  verification,  de- 
coy money,  and  other  widely  accepted 
measures  referred  to  in  this  report. 

Third.  That  the  examiners  employed 
by  the  supervisory  agencies  be  given  such 
training  in  the  methods  of  prevention  of 
external  and  internal  crimes  as  will  en- 
able them  to  ascertain  and  advise  on  any 
security  deficiencies  in  the  Institutions 
they  examine;  and  that  to  assist  In  the 
examination  for  security  against  ex- 
ternal crimes  the  examination  report 
forms  call  for  detailed  Information  In 
that  regard,  similar  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association's  bank  Inspection 
form  referred  to  in  this  report. 

Fourth.  That  the  supervisory  agencies 
consider  making  It  a  requirement  on  the 
lnstltutions__tliey^-supervlse  that  finger- 
prints of  prospective  officers,  directors, 
and  employees  of  such  Institutions  be 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation for  criminal  record  checks. 
Fifth.  That  the  supervisory  agencies 
establish  an  Interagency  committee  for 


the  purposes  of  making  a  coordinated 
effort  to  lessen  bank  crimes  through  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  bank  crime  sta- 
tistics and  the  study  and  development  of 
means  of  combating  such  crimes;  and  to 
assist  banking  Institutions  toward 
greater  security  against  such  crimes  by 
imdertaking  such  research  projects  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  including  the 
requirements,  from  the  security  stand- 
point, of  a  model  institution,  and  the 
testing  and  evaluating  of  security  means 
and  devices. 

Sixth.  That  the  adequacy  of  the  Insti- 
tution's crime  prevention  facilities  and 
procedures  be  considered  whenever  a 
supervisory  agency  must  act  upon  Its 
application  for  charter,  deposit  Insur- 
ance, branch  offices,  or  any  other  appli- 
cation requiring  agency  approval. 

Seventh.  That  the  supervisory  agencies 
impress  On  the  directors  of  the  Institu- 
tions they  supervise  the  collective  and 
individual  responsibiUties  of  directors  for 
the  adequate  security  of  their  Institutions 
against  losses  from  crimes. 

Eighth.  That  consideration  be  given  to 
legislation  which  would  permit  the  super- 
visory agencies  to  approve  or  disapprove 
major  changes  in  management  arising 
from  changes  in  control  or  ownership  of 
institutions  they  supervise,  and  to  ex- 
clude underworld  elements  from  becom- 
ing directors,  officers,  or  employees  of 
banking  Institutions. 

H.R.  12267,  which  became  Public  Law 
88-593,  Is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  action 
which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  lar- 
cenous conduct  and  underworld  ele- 
ments from  taking  over  the  control  or 
ownership  of  financial  institutions. 
That  laws  requires  that  notices  In  the 
change  in  bank  control  and  In  certain 
"insider"  loan  transactions  must  be 
given  to  the  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies. 

Presently  losses  from  crimes  to  bank- 
ing institutions  under  Federal  super- 
vision total  about  $15  million  per  year. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  forum  pro- 
vided by  the  subcommittee  for  the  ex- 
change of  views  in  this  area  of  crime 
prevention,  and  the  Information  afforded 
by  the  inquiry  and  the  hearings  will  re- 
sult In  stricter  security  measures,  with 
consequent  material  reduction  In  losses. 
The  subcommittee  hearings  are 
printed.  The  report  which  followed  the 
hearings  Is  House  Report  No.  1147,  issued 
February  20, 1964. 


JUDGMENT  COLLECTION  PEACTICES  AND  POLICIES 
OP    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  agency  through  which 
monetary  claims  of  the  United  States  are 
adjudicated  and  collected.  The  investi- 
gation was  initiated  to  determine 
whether  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  such  as  to  obtain  maximum 
recovery  of  fines,  penalties,  and  Judg- 
ments and  whether  the  Department's  su- 
pervisions of  such  operations  were  pro- 
ceeding with  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  committee  found,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Department's  reports  on 
outstanding  Judgments,  first,  were  not 
accurate;  second,  no  division  or  branch 
of  the  Department  had,  or  was  exercis- 
ing, overall  responslbllty  for  judgment 
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and  that  third,  the  Depart- 
off  over  191  million  in  Judg- 
a  5-year  period,  as  uncol- 
had  no  records  to  show  the 
on  which  this  was  done, 
following  recommendations  were 


]h  order  to  improve  its  prac- 
procedures  relating  to  the  col- 
money  due  the  United  States 
of  court  actions  it  is  recom- 
the  Department  of  Justice : 
to    a   single    division   or 
the    overall    responsibility    for 
collections  activities,  includ- 
c^rrelating  of  the  collection  ac- 
the  divisions  and  of  the  U.S. 
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general  criteria  for  the 

of  UJS.  attorneys  in  determin- 

cases  warrant  closing  for 

imcollectl|}llity,  and.  require  that  cases 

debtors'  Inabilities  to  pay  be 

by  memoranda  justifying  such 

memoranda  to  be  reviewed 

personnel. 

consideration  to  the  estab- 

and  maintenance  of  general 

on  all  claims  and  judg- 

ou^tanding  In  each  of  the  U.S. 

offices  and  in  the  Department 


In  computing  its  reports  un- 
Sudget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
of 1950  the  Department 
ermine  and  report  the  actual 
judgments  written  off  for  un- 


the  interest  of  aiding  the 

in  Improving  its  practices 

relating  to  collections  of 

it  Is  recommended  that  the 

General    of    the    United 


Depai  tment, 
attoi  neys 


Impi  ovements. 


a  iidits  to  be  made  by  the  Gen- 

Accoimtlng  Office  of  the  collection 

of  the  litigating  divisions  of 

and  of  any  offices  of 

deemed  necessary,  such 

be  followed  by  reports  to  be 

ava  lable  to  the  Department  and 

cor  imittee. 

initiation    of    the    investigation 
Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
o^perations,  and  to  install  cer- 
Adoption    of   the 
recommendations    by    the 
should  result  in  increased 
the  amount  of  which  cannot 
or  measured.     In  addition, 
ent  operations  should  result 
)perations  would  be  based  on 
accurate  knowledge  of  amounts  re- 
collected. 
Coiiptroller  General,  as  a  result 
recommendations,  has  programed 
the  activities  of  four  U.S.  at- 
to  be  started  this  fall, 
cover  the  items  covered  by 


o  Sees. 


The  subcommittee's  hearings  have 
been  printed.  The  report  which  followed 
the  hearings  is  House  Report  No.  1640, 
Issued  July  31, 1964. 

GENERAL  ACCOT7NTING  OFFICE  AUDITS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANKS  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
ON    A    CALENDAR    YEAR    BASIS 

In  February  and  March  1964.  the 
Comptroller  General  recommended  that 
Congress  consider  legislation  to  put 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corpora- 
tion on  a  calendar  year  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  This  recommen- 
dation paralleled  a  similar  recommen- 
dation as  to  FDIC  audit  dates,  discussed 
above. 

Investigation  by  the  subcommittee  dis- 
closed that  the  banks  maintain  their 
records  and  prepare  financial  statements 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  and  that  a 
change  to  that  basis  would  effect  econo- 
mies both  for  the  banks  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Legislation  was 
reqvdred  before  the  change  could  be 
made. 

Monetary  benefits  would  arise  by  rea- 
son of  more  efficient  operations  and 
scheduling  of  work  by  the  GAO.  Actual 
reductions  in  cost  are  not  determinable 
in  precise  amoimts. 

H.R.  10705.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  to 
change  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  to  a  calendar  year  basis  from  a 
fiscal  year  basis  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
was  passed,  and  became  Public  Law 
88-518  when  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Augxist  30, 1964. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  have 
been  printed.  The  committee  report  is 
House  Report  No.  1419,  issued  May  20, 
1964. 

In  the  following  study  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  at  which  witnesses  from 
the  Federal  monetary  agencies,  from  the 
commercial  and  banking  industries  and 
from  the  Congress  were  heard: 

COIN    SHORTAGE 

This  Investigation  was  Initiated  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  the  functions  of 
production  and  distribution  of  coin  were 
being  performed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

Just  prior  to  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings, the  Treasury  announced  a  crash 
program  to  more  than  double  coin  pro- 
duction by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  at 
which  time  it  was  estimated  coin  would 
be  produced  at  the  rate  of  9  billion  per 
annum.  Other  steps  recommended  by 
the  Treasury  Included  the  continuance 
of  the  1964  date  on  coins,  which  has  since 
become  law,  and  the  expanded  use  of 
private  industry  facilities. 

While  the  cost  of  the  Treasury's  crash 
program  required  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  some  $4.5  million  the  Govern- 
ment will  recover  Increased  seigniorage 
of  about  $36  million  before  deductions 
for  transportation,  wastage,  and  other 
costs. 


Coin  shortages  serve  to  hamper  bud 
ness  and  thus  slow  down  the  economy" 
which  can  pyramid  losses  and  reduce  toe 
Income  of  both  the  private  sector  and 
the  Government.  By  focusing  attention 
on  the  reasons  for  the  shortage  a  means 
is  provided  for  helping  to  relieve  it. 
which  can  result  in  imtold  monetary  and 
nonmonetary  benefits. 

A  report  following  the  subcommittee's 
study  was  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
on  August  14, 1964.  The  matter  Is  pend- 
ing for  further  action  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Under  present  plans  early  hear- 
ings are  contemplated  with  the  view  to 
determining  the  effects  of  the  Treasury's 
crash  program  and  reviewing  the  entire 
coin  situation  at  that  time. 

The  hearings  which  were  held  In  the 
88th  Congress  by  the  subcommittee  have 
been  printed. 

Numerous  other  investigations  were 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee,  in 
which  no  public  hearings  were  held  or 
reports  issued.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  such  studies: 

Federal  Home  Bank  Board — ^Amend- 
ment to  regulations  regarding  giveaways 
and  brokerage  for  new  accounts  and  ad- 
ditional deposits  in  savings  and  loan 
ass(jciations:  Investigation  of  written 
complaint  by  advertising-broker  that  the 
amendment  was  arbitrary  and  capricious 
as  to  persons  engaged  as  brokers  and  in 
sale  of  giveaways  was  found  to  be  with- 
out foundation  and  required  no  further 
action  by  the  subcommittee. 

Treasury  Department— Accounting 
for  Interest  coupons  on  bearer  bonds: 
Inquiry,  after  complaint,  into  account- 
ing system  for  handling  paid  bearer  bond 
coupons  disclosed  that  present  account- 
ing system  dates  back  to  fiscal  year  1925 
when  Congress  determined  that  the 
then  annual  cost  of  $234,000  for  sorting 
and  recording  paid  interest  coupons  was 
not  justified.  Because  of  the  much 
greater  volume  of  activity  at  present,  the 
costs  would  be  much  higher.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  justification  for  re- 
turning to  the  previous  system  of  sort- 
ing and  recording  each  coupon. 

Department  of  Justice — Complaint  re- 
garding refusal  of  FBI  to  enter  an  in- 
vestigation of  an  alleged  bombing  on  the 
ferry  Knickerbocker  in  New  York  Harbor 
in  October  1960:  Investigation  disclosed 
that  this  was  a  matter  over  which  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  United  States 
had  joint  jurisdiction;  that  the  FBI 
offered  its  assistance  and  services  to  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  which 
did  not  see  fit  to  utilize  the  services.  In- 
vestigation also  showed  that  the  com- 
plaint against  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  apparently  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing created  by  an  error  in  trans- 
mission of  information.  There  was  no 
further  action  to  be  taken  by  the  sub- 
coimnittee. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francis- 
co— Unexplained  loss  of  $7.5  million  In 
Treasury  certificates:  Inquiry  disclosed 
loss  of  $7.5  million  bearer  Treasury  cer- 
tificates from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco.  Investigation  by  the 
Secret  Service  failed  to  disclose  how  loss 
occurred.  When  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Conmilttee  started  Investiga- 
tion and  held  hearings,  and  agency  gave 
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assurances  that  procedures  have  been 
Suted  designed  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
^n,  this  subcommittee  discontinued  its 

'"pederal^  Home  Loan  Bank  Board— 
romplaints  by  small  savings  and  loan 
oSations  regarding  proposed  reserve 
!ffluirements  reviewed:  Regulations  an- 
Iwzed  upon  promulgation  by  Board.  No 
fmther  action  required. 

Comptroller  of  the  Cui-rency— Inqmry 
in  regards  to  published  report  that  De- 
mrtment  of  Justice  was  investigating 
ttie  Comptroller  for  failure  to  publish 
orocedures  in  accordance  with  Admin- 
^trative  Procedure  Act  disclosed  that 
there  was  no  actual  investigation  by  the 
Department:  The  Comptroller's  office  re- 
Dorted  that  procedirres  were  under  revi- 
sion and  that  they  would  be  poiblished. 
No  further  action  by  the  subcommittee 
was  warranted. 

Treasury— Inquiry  into  possible  ability 
to  de-ink  old  currency,  and  reuse  or  sell 
the  paper.  Treasury  response  received 
and  reviewed.  Investigation  closed,  since 
It  is  indicated  that  Treasury  has  given 
consideration  to  the  matter  but  finds 
no  feasible  way  of  accomplishing  it  at 
this  time. 

Internal  Revenue  Service — Complaint 
of  delay  in  obtaining  refimd  by  taxpayer: 
Complaint  taken  up  with  Commissioner 
which  resulted  in  full  investigation  by 
Commissioner,  disclosing  that  delay  was 
due  to  change  of  taxpayer's  address  and 
return  of  the  refund  by  the  post  office 
to  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Treasury — Tax  and  loan  accounts: 
This  matter  had  been  under  study  start- 
ing in  the  87th  Congress  by  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, predecessor  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, to  ascertain  relative  benefits  Govern- 
ment received  from  free  bank  services  as 
against  interest  earned  by  banks  on  tax 
and  loan  accounts  for  which  they  did 
not  reimburse  the  Government.  During 
the  course  of  this  study  and  while  await- 
ing the  results  of  inquiries  by  the  Treas- 


ury and  GAO  on  the  subject,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  legislation  to  require 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  accounts  and 
for  Treasury  to  reimburse  banks  for 
services  rendered  by  them.  Investiga- 
tion was  terminated,  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  by  two  House  committees. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board — 
Complaint  of  a  manufacturers  associa- 
tion that  NLRB  in  its  decisions  is  not 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  Congress 
as  reflected  in  labor  laws:  Inquiry  dis- 
closed that  NLRB  decisions  are  review- 
able by  courts;  further,  that  legislation 
designed  to  reach  subject  matter  of  com- 
plaint was  pending.  No  further  action 
necessary. 

Treasury  Department — Customs  Bu- 
reau: Complaint  that  Bureau  discrimi- 
nates against  persons  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase trademarked  items  from  abroad. 
Inquiry  disclosed  that  subject  is  covered 
by  statute  and  regulation — 15  U.S.C. 
1096,  1124,  19  U.S.C.  1526  and  title  19 
section  11.14  CFR.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  statute  or  regula- 
tion. Complainant  advised,  and  matter 
closed  without  further  action. 

Internal  Revenue  Service — Complaint 
by  citizen  of  Richardson,  Tex.,  that 
claim  for  refund  should  have  been  al- 
lowed: Complaint  studied  as  well  as  re- 
plies from  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
decision  resulting  from  litigation.  In- 
vestigation failed  to  disclose  any  legal 
basis  for  action  and  matter  was  closed. 

Federal  Reserve  Board — Complaint 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
connection  with  complainant's  personal 
litigation  against  Bank  of  America  and 
Transamerica  corporation  studied  as 
well  as  decisions  in  the  case  which  were 
adverse  to  complainant.  There  was 
found  to  be  no  basis  for  any  action  by 
this  subcommittee. 

Reports  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  investigations  made  by  the 

What  do  you  think? 


General  Accounting  Office  which  pertain 
to  departments  and  agencies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  totaled  31  in  the 
88th  Congress.  Eight  of  them  are  still 
under  consideration.  Two  reports  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  subcommittee, 
one  of  them  resulting  in  House  Report 
No.  919,  dealing  with  GAO  audits  of  the 
FDIC,  the  other  in  House  Report  No. 
1419,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-593 
changing  the  audit  dates  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  b£inks  and  the  FSLIC.  The 
remainder  have  been  closed  as  requiring 
no  further  subcommittee  action. 


REPORT  ON  16TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  which  I  mailed  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  which  includes  all  of 
Staten  Island  and  part  of  Brooklyn. 

The  detailed  questions  appear  below 
with  a  percentage  breakdown  of  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling  by  the  more  than  175.- 
000  voters  of  this  district. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  30 
percent  of  those  who  responded  classified 
themselves  as  political  independents.  It 
also  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  great- 
est affirmative  feeling  was  the  adult 
education  provisions  of  the  antipoverty 
bill. 

Significant,  too,  is  the  high  percentage 
of  those  who  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  nonsectarlan  pray- 
er and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools,  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 


1.  Do  you  think  the  international  image  of  the  United  States  is  firmer  since  President  Jolinson  took  office?. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  limited  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  nations  will  help  the  United  States  by  deepening  the  rift  between  Moscow  and  Peiping? 

3.  Do  vou  support  the  "hard  line"  in  Asia  firmlv  enough  to  approve  bombing  North  Vietnam  bases  to  halt  Comnmiiist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam? 

4.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  be  receptive  td  Cuba's  recent  efforts  to  resume  aiplomatic  relations  with  us? cTi"" 

i.  Do  vou  favor  my  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  nonsectarlan  pra.ver  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis?.. 

6.  Do  you  favor  direct  Federal  aid  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  classroom  space  in  the  elementary  schools,  intermediate  schools,  and  colleges? 

In  public  schools  only?...  - - - 

In  parochial  and  private  schools  also? - 

7.  Do  vou  feel  that  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  helps  to  prevent  war? 

8.  After  reading  my  discussion  of  President  Johnson's  antipoverty  bill,  do  you  approve  of  the  Job  Corps? 

►        Adult  education? - - 

•I      Loans  to  small  businessmen? .* - 

9.  Tn  p:irty  identificaUon,  do  you  consider  yourself: 

Democrat? - -- 

Republican? --- -- 

Independent? --- --- - - 


Yes 
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THE  FREEDOM  CENTER  IN  SEOUL, 
KOREA 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ex 1497 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  the  floor  this  morning  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  project  of 
singular  Importance,  imdertaken  re- 
cently by  the  Asian  People's  Anti-Com- 
munist League. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Freedom  Center 
currently  imder  construction  In  Seoul, 
Korea.  This  unique  project  is  designed 
to  give  the  citizens  of  the  free  nations 
both  the  opportimity  and  the  means  for 


developing  effective  strategy  and  tac- 
tics for  combating  the  Communist 
threat. 

In  brief,  the  Freedom  Center  will  be  a 
research  and  training  institution  de- 
signed to  produce  cold  war  operational 
knowledge  and  to  train  leadership 
groups  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Asian 
People's  Anti-Communist  League,  will  be 
able  to  "outplan,  outthlnk,  outorganize. 
and  outdedlcate  the  Communists." 
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In  the  center,  students  and  leaders 
alike  will  be  able  to  study  such  subjects 
as  h(  w  to  organize  a  democratic  politi- 
cal p)  irty  or  labor  union,  how  to  draw  up 
and  e  xecute  effective  social  reforms,  how 
to  cojnter  Communist  propaganda  and 
the  t  ictics  of  Commimist  political  agita- 
tors, md  many  others. 

A  I  ublicatlon  issued  by  the  Asian  Peo- 
ple's Anti-Commimlst  League  describes 
the  n  lain  functions  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  F  reedom  Center,  as  follows : 

Fir  ft,  to  initiate  and  carry  on  a  re- 
searc  i  program  designed  to  develop  an 
Integ-ated,  operational  science  that  will 
deincQstrate  logically  the  errors  and 
conti  Ewiictions  of  the  Communist  ide- 
ology thereby  contributing  to  better  un- 
derst  inding  of  the  values  of  freedom. 

Second,  to  initiate  and  develop  efTec- 
tive  I  trategy  and  tactics  through  which 
citize  3s  of  the  free  world  will  be  able  to 
meet  and  to  defeat  the  Communist  con- 
splra<  y. 

Th  rd,  to  educate  and  train  antl-Com- 
mimiit  leaders  and  cadres  of  the 
league's  member  units  in  all  aspects  of 
the  ii  itemational  Communist  movement, 
and  In  ways  and  means  to  be  employed 
to  me  et  and  defeat  Communist  attempts 
at  su}version. 

Poi  rth,  to  initiate  and  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  exposing  and  frustrating  Com- 
muni  ;t  propaganda,  and  for  propagating 
the  g  >spels  of  freedom. 

Plf  h,  to  perform  other  functions  re- 
quire* to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
cente*. 

This  is  indeed  an  ambitious  program. 
Wher  implemented,  it  should  have  far- 
reach  ng  implications  for  the  cause  of 
freed<  m  not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout 
the  w  irld. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  great  project  was 
lnltia«d  at  the  Second  Extraordinary 
Conference  of  the  Asian  People's  Anti- 
Comriimist  League,  held  in  Seoul, 
Korei  „  in  May  1962.  Four  months  later, 
const  "uctlon  commenced  on  a  50-acre 
plot  c  f  land  donated  by  the  Government 
of  thj  Republic  of  Korea.  Simultane- 
ously a  fimdralsing  campaign  was  inl- 
tiatec  by  the  league.  ^  May  of  this 
year,  approximately  $1.3  million  was 
raises  through  this  campaign — one-half 
of  th<  total  needed  for  the  project.  Most 
of  th  s  money  was  raised  in  Korea — 
throu  rh  government  contributions  and 
priva  e  donations — but  the  project  also 
received  some  help  from  supporters  in 
other  countries. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  that  all  Members 
of  th<  House  could  see  the  plans  for  the 
Freec  om  Center,  and  photographs  taken 
recen  ;ly  which  show  construction  prog- 
ress £  chieved  to  date.  From  the  stand- 
point of  size  and  design,  this  is  a  very 
Impnssive  project.  The  framework  of 
the  17-story  International  Freedom 
Hous< ,  which  will  symbolize  the  17  na- 
tions which  fought  for  the  defense  of 
Korei  imder  the  United  Nations  flag,  is 
comp  eted  through  the  12th  floor.  The 
frsun(work  of  the  main  building  is  fin- 
ished Only  the  international  confer- 
ence hall,  the  third  principal  building 
planred  for  the  center,  is  still  on  the 
draw  ng  board.  I  imderstand  that  ad- 
dltloT  al  funds  will  have  to  be  raised  be- 
fore construction  of  this  building  can 
begin 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Freedom  Center  in 
Seoul,  Korea  demonstrates  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  private  initiative' 
to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
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^ .    MARSH.    Mr.    Speaker,   i  ^ 

cold  war.    The  entire  concept   of  this    unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemTn 


center  reflects  clear  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  struggle  which  goes  on  in 
the  world  today  will  be  resolved  ulti- 
mately in  the  minds  of  men.  In  this 
struggle,  words,  ideas,  and  personal  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom,  are  as 
important  as  tanks  and  guns.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  ideological  elements  may 
prove  decisive  to  the  resolution  of  the 
cold  war  conflict. 

This  very  subject  has  deeply  con- 
cerned a  subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair — the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. For  18  months  now,  my  subcom- 
mittee has  been  studying  the  U.S.  ideo- 
logical effort  in  the  cold  War.  We  have 
looked  at  numerous  Government  pro- 
grams and  published  an  inventory  of 
U.S.  Government  activities  in  this  di- 
mension of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  addition,  however,  we  have  begun 
to  study  the  significance  of  the  private 
effort  on  this  plane.  To  date,  as  shown 
in  the  eight  volumes  of  hearings  and 
the  two  reports  published  by  my  sub- 
committee, we  have  made  considerable 
progress.  But  our  job  is  not  over,  and 
we  are  continuing  with  our  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Asian 
People's  Anti-Communist  League,  and 
the  people  of  South  Korea  as  a  whole, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  undertaking 
the  establishment  of  the  Freedom  Cen- 
ter. I  am  confident  that  the  value 
of  this  project,  and  its  impact,  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  a  very 
active  and  eloquent  supporter  of  the 
Freedom  Center  whom  I  have  met  per- 
sonally— Dr.  Chin  Kim.  Dr.  Kim  has 
been  staying  In  Washington  on  a  fellow- 
ship, studying  the  operations  of  our  Con- 
gress. We  had  frequent  discussions 
about  the  Freedom  Center  and  other 
issues  of  mutual  interest.  I  have  en- 
joyed these  exchanges  of  views  and 
found  them  stimulating. 

I  may  add  that  Dr.  Kim  is  no  stranger 
to  the  United  States.  Trained  at  the 
University  of  Korea,  he  also  studied  at 
Florida  Southern  College,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School,  and  Yale 
Law  School.  After  receiving  two  ad- 
vanced degrees  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion, he  returned  to  his  homeland  and 
began  teaching  at  the  Seoul  National 
University  and  the  Korea  University, 
Since  March  1962  he  has  served  as  as- 
sociate dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Law  of  Seoul  National  University. 

In  addition  he  has  performed  public 
service  in  his  country  by  serving  as  mem- 
ber of  two  boards  of  appeals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  as  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Studies  of  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  had  the  op- 
portvmity  to  know  Dr.  Kim.  And  I  con- 
gratulate him  again  on  the  Asian  People's 
Anti-Communist  League's  Freedom  Cen- 
ter in  Seoul,  Korea. 


from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  'lX)R7i'Z° 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  oT 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeSnr, 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ]f«S 
Virginia?  ^"®» 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  th. 
Panamanian  mob  assaults  on  the  Cansj 
Zone  in  January  of  this  year,  many  Mem 
bers  of  the  Congress  have  addressed  this 
body  on  little-known  features  of  Pan^ 
ama  Canal  problems,  most  notably  mv 
able  and  scholarly  colleague  from  Penn 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  it  was  indeed 
with  shock  that  I  read  in  the  Record 
of  March  9.  1964,  his  devastating  ex- 
posure and  condemnation  of  a  proposal 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  evl- 
dently  acting  under  State  Department 
instructions,  to  employ  alien  Panama- 
nians  as  members  of  the  Canal  Zone  po- 
lice force  as  being  "tantamount  to  trea- 
son." 

Subsequent  information  from  the 
Isthmus  has  confirmed  the  seriousness 
of  his  warnings  as  to  the  dangers  of  Red 
infiltration  into  this  important  Panama 
Canal  protective  agency.  On  the  front 
page  of  the  September  12.  1964.  issue  of 
the  Panama  American  are  two  signifl. 
cant  news  stories.  One  tells  of  a  Castro- 
Communist  plot  to  establish  a  Red  gov- 
ernment in  Panama  with  subversion  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Panama.  The 
other  repeats  an  official  call  for  appU- 
cations  to  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
from  Panamanians  for  positions  on  the 
Canal  Zone  police  force,  and  this  in  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  outlined  to  this  body  repeat- 
edly as  to  the  dangers  at  Panama,  how 
can  responsible  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  expect  to  pre- 
vent subversive  infiltration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  police  force  by  such  employment 
practices?  It  is.  indeed,  high  time  for 
the  investigating  conmiittees  of  the  Con- 
gress  to  inquire  into  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Canal  Zone  before  it  is  too  late 
and  to  place  responsibiUty  for  this  rep- 
rehensible proposal  on  the  individuals  in 
our  Government  behind  it. 

The  indicated  news  stories  from  the 
Panama  American  and  another  one  from 
the  Sunday  News  of  New  York  follow: 
(From  the  Panama  American.  Sept.  12, 1964] 
Castro-Communist  Plot  Bared  bt  Chuiqui 
Raid 

A  remarkably  accurate  drawing  of  the 
sleeping  barracks  in  tbe  National  Quud 
station  In  David,  Chlriqul.  sparked  speculi- 
tlon  today  tbat  one  or  a  number  of  guard*- 
men  perhaps  were  In  a  Castro-Communlit 
plot  to  establish  a  Red  government  in 
Panama. 

The  drawing  was  among  the  docimients, 
arms,  and  other  revolutionary  material  found 
In  the  La  Prima  vera  (David)  home  of  Diego 
Pardo  Wednesday  during  a  raid  carried  oBt 
by  the  guard  acting  on  a  tip  from  a  20-j«ir- 
old  Colonlte  who  claimed  he  Is  a  radio  ind 
TV  actor. 

As  a  result  of  a  denunciation  made  liy 
Francisco  Alvarado  Bares,  the  guard  cracked 
down  on  the  Pardo  home,  confiscating  tlie 
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.r,rf  Dlaclng  the  66-year-old  owner  bombs,  military  plans,  topographical  charts  Congressman  In  theee  22  years  will  warrant 
.^dence  and  piac  b  j^^^/i_  ^^^^  arrest,  showing  secret  trails,  guerrilla  training  man-  your  continued  consideration  for  your  vote 
•od^^il'I  IK  «.«  the  date  selected  for  the     uals.  and  Jungle  survival  Instructions.  for^my  reelection,  November  3.    ^  „.     \    j 


"""r^r^hpr  15  was  the  date  selected  for  the     uals.  and  Jungle  survival  Instructions. 
^^^munlBt  strike.  Bares  was  reported  to         Acosta  said  the  suspects  planned  to  kUl 


With  warmest  regards  and  best  wish* 

j^conuuu""                                      -  Harvey  Johnson,  American  manager  of  the  am, 

»*"      »'tbP  items  found  In  the  Pardo  home  Chlriqul  Land  Co.  Sincerely  yoiirs, 

^""'vi^eVof  the  National  Guard  station  The  district  attorney  quoted  Alvarado  as  James  H^  Morrison. 

*«"  *!     A^ueUes    a  topographic  plan  of  saying    he    first    learned    of    the    plot   whUe  Member  of  Congress. 

in  Puerto  Af^^^^l^^^iiJ^^fmoSntaln    peak  serving  a  vagrancy  term  In  the  Colon  Jail.  P.S.-As  I  have  said  in  the  past.  I  want 

^'  Pr"J^rinstSuni  fqulpSeSt  for  guld-  He  said  he  las  taken  by  one  of  his  fellow  you  to  feel  that  at  any  time  I  can  ever  serve 

citable  'o/.i^'Seht  andllste  of  the  location  prisoners  to  meet  the  elder  Spaniard.  you  In  my  capacity  as  Congressman,  please 

ing  aircraft  In  flight  ana  ubib  ui  uuc  luvo-wiuu  t^  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me.    Also,  if  you 

of  farms  in  the  province.                          ipnrtpri.  ~~^^^^^'^~~~  can  get  more  than  10  people  to  vote  for  m« 

*"*^^'l'Sls  m  SqulSeLmes  Which  REPORTS  TO  CONSTITUENTS  on  November  3  so  much  the  better.    Thank, 

of  Marxist  ceiis  lu  «.^""  ^h"  •  qj^^  best  reeards. 

Ire  all  m  code,  It  was  reported.  jyjj..     MARSH.     Mr.     Speaker,     I    ask  "*                                             J.HJyL 


It  IB  believed  that  the  drawing  must  have  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

r.aSs'L'shS"one"whoSiry  iTvS  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  may  ex- 

the  barracks,  in  suuri,,  u  ^^^  ^^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

^^'r.  nther  persons  are  under  arrest  in  con-  RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,,  D.C. 

nation"  With  the   discovery  of  the  revolu-  The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  ^,^^  ^f^^,  I  ^oT^nly^^oZ^i^ 

SSry  materials  in  the  Pardo  home,  which  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^^^JJ*  f^\l^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ /  ^,  ,^  ^ 

K  believed  to  have  served  as  a  training  center  Virginia?  years  that  I  have  been  given,  by  you,  the 

for  the  participants  m  tne  aiiegea  pioi.  There  was  no  objection.  wonderful  privilege  and  great  honor  of  repre- 

The   pair    are    Evangello    ana    i^ruoencio  Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  with  senting  the  Sixth  District  in  the  Congress  of 

Gonzalez,  ^^^o^re  nabbed  in  the  Puerto  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^         remarks,  I  wish  to  in-  the  United  States. 

*?Sn/Tthe    gSrd.   Bares   revealed  clude  a  letter  and  a   report  that  I  am         Likewise.  I  ani  writing  you  this  letter  to 

According   to    xne    guaru.    oaicB   '«=*        "  „^„ji„„  +..  c^^«  „*  ,«„  «r.K.QHtiiontc-  ask  for  your  valuable  vote  and  support  on 

that  part  of  the  subversive  movement,  aimed  sending  to  some  of  my  constituents.  Tuesday.  November  3.  for  my  reelection  to 

at  setting   up   a   Red   regime    inciuaea   tne  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Congress  for  my  12th  term.    A  mayor  of  one 

laaaaslnatlon  of  Chlriqul  Land  Co    manager  House  of  Representatives,  qj  our  cities  put  it  this  way  when  asked  about 

Harvey  W.  Johnson,  who  is  based  Ifl  Puerto  Washington.  DC.  ^^^  opinion  of  Jimmy  Morrison: 

Armuelles.  Mt  Dear  Friend:  I  am  writing  this  letter         ..jj^  ^^^  g^g^  place  you  cant  argue  with 

Bares-  denunciation  to  the  grmrd  was  made  ^^  g^k  for  your  valuable  vote  and  support  in  success  and  no  man  has  been  more  success, 

public    yesterday     by    Juan    B.    Acosta,    a  j^y  reelection  to  Congress,  Tuesday,  Novem-  jm  ^^  Louisiana  pontics  than  Jimmy  Mobbi- 

Chlrlqul  district  attorney  who  Is  In  charge  ^^  3     j  j^^ve  had  the  great  honor  and  prlv-  g^jj     There  is  of  course  a  reason  for  this  suc- 

of  investigating  the  alleged  conspiracy.  ^ege  ^j  representing  you  for  22  years  and  I  ^ess  and  I  believe  It  is  his  hard  work  and 

Acosta  said  that  Bares  declared  he  was  m-  j^^^g  helped  literally  thousands  of  you  peo-  dedication.     No  man  tries  harder  or  works 

Tlted  to  Chlriqul  by  Vldal  Esplnal  E|ea.  a  pjg  ^^j^g^  y^^  ^^^^  called  on  me  in  past  years,  harder  to  please  his  constituents.    He  1b  kind. 

Spaniard  he  met  while  they  were  both  in-  j  ^^  ^^^  calling  on  you  and  will  consider  it  goodhearted,  and  generous,  but  overshadow- 

mstcs  of  the  Carcel  Model  In  Panama  City.  ^^  ^^^^  personal  favor  if  you  will  help  me,  as  ^ng  ^ii  of  tills  Is  the  greatest  attribute  of  aU: 

While  in  David.  Bares  was  reported  to  have  j  ^^^^  ^j.led   to  help  you,  by  getting  your  jqimy  Is  the  same  feUow  on  all  occasions 

revealed  he  and  Esplnal  visited  the  PMdo  fiends,   neighbors,    relatives,   and   everyone  ^nd  all  the  time.    He  never  seems  to  change. 

home  where    Bares    became    aware    that    a  ^^^  whom  you  can  to  support  me  and  to  unlike  some  politicians,  he  Is  the  same  after 

revolutionary  plan  was  afoot.    Thla  plan,  he  ^^^^  j^j.  j^e.  election  as  he  is  before,  the  same  between 

dliclosed,     included     attacks    on    National  j  would  like  to  appoint  you  as  my  per-  elections,  and  just  about  the  same  year  in 

Guard  stations,  terrorism  and  strikes.  sonal  representative  and  ask  you  to  set  a  and  year  out.    I  can  say  one  thing,  I  never 

o     ♦   10   1QAA1  goal  of  contacting  10  voters,  getting  their  as-  called  on  him  that  he  didnt  put  forth  a  great 

[Prom  the  Panama  American,  Sept.  12,  1964]  gurance  that  they  wUl  go  to  the  polls.    Then,  and  extra  effort  to  help  me.    He  doesn't  Just 

Canal  Zone  Police  Still  Seek  Panamanians  if  you  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  they  help  elected  officials  like  myself,  but  he  helps 

FOR  Jobs  do  go  to  the  polls  on  Tuesday.  November  3,  every  one  of  his  constituents  who  caU  on  him 

More  applications   are  still   wanted   from  and  cast  their  vote  for  me,  I  will  thank  you  regardless  of  their  walk  in  life." 

Panamanians  to  fUl  15  positions  on  the  Canal  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.    You  can  rest         Quite  naturally,  I  take  the  mayor's  remarka 

Zone  police  force,  the  Panama  Canal  Com-  assured  of  anything  you  need  me  to  do  for  as  a  compliment  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 

pany  revealed  today.  you  in  the  future.    I  will  certainly  look  for-  continue  to  work  for  you  and  do  the  best 

The  positions  pay  more  than  >5,000  per  ward  to  the  opportunity  of  returning  your  possible  Job  for  you  as  your  Congressman, 

year  starting  salary.  Itind  efforts.                                                                     To  represent  you  \n  the  Nation's  Capitol  is 

A  total  of  25  police  Jobs  wlU  be  filled  by  I  have  certainly  tried  In  every  way  to  Justl-  a  tremendous  challenge  and  comes  with  It  a 

Panamanian   citizens — 15   as   soon    as  appU-  fy  your  confidence  by  trying  to  assist  each  great    responsibility    In    these    difficult    and 

cants  can  be  processed  and  hired.  and  every  person  who  called  on  me  regard-  trying  times. 

The    pay    range    for    these    positions    Is  less  of  their  walk  of  life  or  political  aline-          Aa  your  Representative,  I  have  always  de- 

15,033.60  to  $7,009.60.  ment.     No  problem  has  been  too  small  nor  voted  my  full  time  to  the  countless  problems 

To  apply,   applicants   must   be   under    30  none  too  large  to  receive  my  urgent  atten-  of  our  district.    The  many  decisions  that  I 

years  of  age,  weigh  at  least  150  pounds  and  tion.    I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  have  tried  have  made  over  the  years  liave  been  uni- 

be  at  least  5  feet  9  Inches  tall.  to  be  one  of  the  best  Congressmen  that  ever  formly  based  on  what  you  people  wished  me 

Ability  to  use  both  English  and  Spanish  served  the  Sixth  District.  to  do  for  your  district,  State,  and  Nation. 

Is  essential.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  boastful  as  to         Perhaps   one    of    the    bills   which    helped 

Applications   should   be   made   to   Gordon  my   efforts,   but  I   do  feel   that   by   writing  every  man.  woman,  and  child  tremendously 

M.  Frlck.   deputy  personnel   director  opera-  you  this  letter  that  It  will  enable  me  to  let  was    the    tax    reduction    bill    which    I    sup- 

tlons,  Building  366.  Ancon.     More  informa-  you  know  how  extremely  grateful  I  am  to  ported  vigorously  which  amounted  to  $11  Vi 

tlon  Is  available  by  calling  Balboa  2336.  serve  as  your  Congressman.  billion. 

Your  Congress  has  faced  a  multitude  of         Without  being  boastful  I  think  you  will 

(Prom  the  New  York  News,  Sept.  13,  1964]  difficult  Issues  and  problems  during  the  past  agree  with  me  that  the  following  projects 

Rm  I^fFORMER  Helps  Uncover  Panama  Plot  years.      I    have    consistently    voted    for    all  were  of  tremendous  aid  and  benefit  to  our 

Panama  Crrr    Sentember   12 —A  Commu-  measures  that  would  aid   the   farmers,   the  district  and  State: 

nlrt  8^t  S?eon  t(SlarS^li  off  detaSrof  dairymen,  tiie  businessmen,  the  laboring  men          1.  Coauthor    of    the    bill    providing    for 

ffubv^slve  pTo^  S?coverS  yes^rday  when  and  women,  the  schoolteachers  and  school  $357,000  to  dredge  a  40-foot  chazme    from 

5o£  raided  a  Re^tral^^^^^^^  employees,  and  the  veterans,  our  elderly  citl-  Baton    Rouge    to    New    Orleans.     This    has 

Sern  Panamanian  cTtv  of  DaSd  zens,  and  for  the  various  bills  that  Improve  greatiy  contributed  to  the  heavy  expansion 

^^clsco X^So  BaJes   one  o?  five  sus-  our  security  and  standards  of  living.  '^  }^f:^'^'l^\  cievelopment  In  Baton  Rouge 

pects   arrested    by    the    raiders.    Is    talking  I  pledge  to  do  everything  within  my  power  and    t^«    ^atcm    ^ouge    area   ^    the    south 

ft«ly.  District  Attorney  Juan  B.  Acosta  said,  to    continue    to    help    you    to    remedy    the  along    the    Mississippi    River      This    40-foot 

Two  Of  those  arrested  are  Spaniards,  a  father  troubles  that  beset  you  at  this  time  and  to  channel  provides  Baton  Rouge  s  Port  with 

an^  son  Improve  your  working  and  living  conditions,  deep  enough  water  for  any  type  of  boat  or 

Tha  revolt    reportedly    would    have    been  You  may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that  I  shall  any  oceangoing  vessel.     This  h&a  added  addl- 

touched   off    next   Tuesday    by    a    series    of  continue  to  put  forth  my  best  efforts  In  your  tlonal  wealth  and  thousands  of  Jobs. 

ftrlkes,  raids  on  police  stations  and  terror-  behalf  to  see  that  our  section  of  the  coun-          2.  The   Indian   Village   Port   Allen   cutoff 

Inn  try  continues  to  prospeir  and  progress.  project  which  was  started  by  me  In  1943  and 

Confiscated  documents  were  said  to  have  I  trust  that  my  legislative  experience  for  completed  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $16 

Included  instructions  on  the  manufacture  of  the  past  22  years  and  my  record  as  your  million  gave  Baton  Rouge  and  Port  Allen  the 
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oppoi  tunlty  of  obtaining  the  wonderful  port 
faclU'  y  which  Is  growing  rapidly  each  year 
and  I  rovided  thousands  of  Jobs  directly  and 
indlri  ctly. 

3.  ^  forked    hard    to   prevent    the    capital 
gains   tax  formula  from  being  changed  re- 
pulpwood    and    timberland    which 
aided  this  important  industry. 
"fbrough   my   efforts,   I   was   successful 
over  $300,000  for  the  complete  re- 
ing,   air   conditioning,   enlarging,   and 
equip|}lng  with  new  fixtures,  the  post  office 
This  will  give  Bogalusa  prac- 
a  brand  new  post  office  and  will  be  in 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  this 
wonderful  city. 

^ammond  recently  had  $300,000  spent 
renovate    its    post   office.      I 
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hard  to  get  this  project  which  has 
>f  exceptional  benefit  to  this  commu- 


survey  is  being  made  by  the  U.S.  En- 
on  the  Bogue  Lusa  Creek  In  Boga- 
ind  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  see  that 
d  evastatlng  floods   that   have  damaged 
and  homeowners  in  the  Bogalusa 
be  prevented. 
Qelow  Is  a  list  of  Federal  funds  which 
worked  so  hard  to  get  for  these  local 
in  these  local  communities: 
facilities,  Gonzales,  $132,000. 
facilities,  Darrow,  $132,000. 
facilities,  new  roads,  $165,000. 
system.  Vamado,  $120,000. 

facilities,   Hammond,   $970,000. 
system,  Tangipahoa,  $78,000. 
facilities,  Ponchatoula,  $410,000. 

Bon      Puca      Bayou,      Slidell, 
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facilities,  Denham  Springs,  $980,000. 
Drainage,     Amlte-Comite     Rivers,    Baton 
$4  million. 

the  last  10  years,  I  have  voted  for 

sbpported  legislation  for  Federal  funds 

hi  ;hways  and  I  have  helped  bring  in  over 

7  1  allllon  in  Federal  funds  for  highways 

th  j*Sixth  District  In  the  past  ID  years. 

^r   hospitals    at    Baton   Rouge,   Ham- 

Ponchatoula,  Mandeville,  SUdell,  Cov- 

,    Bogalusa,    Frankllnton.    Livingston 

,    Independence,    Jackson,    and    other 

Itles,  I  have  assisted  in  securing  over 


m  llllon. 

Devil   Swamp   Barge   Canal    at   Baton 
received  over  $3   million  in  Federal 

have  worked  hard   to  get  over  $25 
in  Federal  funds  for  LSU  and  South- 


rhe   new   Federal   Building   and   Post 

at  Baton  Rouge  will  cost  $5  million 

I  was  able  to  get  worked  out  with 

funds, 
ihow  you  how  hard  I  have  worked  to 
p:  obably  more  Federal  funds  than  any 
Member  for  my  district,  I  might  point 
t  le   difference   in   what   the   people   of 
Loulsl  ana  paid  In  Federal  taxes   and  what 
Louisiana  got  in  Federal  funds: 

Rec  (nt  annual  amount  paid  in  Federal 
taxes  by  all  citizens  of  Louisiana,  $827,- 
640,00). 

Rec  (nt  annual  amount  received  in  Fed- 
eral finds  by  all  citizens  of  Louisiana,  $1,- 
741,77P,000. 

Louisiana  received  almost  a 
dollars  more  in  Federal  funds  than 
paid  in  Federal  taxes. 
Just  recently,  through  my  efforts  In 
n  with  our  two  Senators  and  other 
Congressmen.  $2,500,000  was  given 
Federal  Government  to  LSU,  Tulane, 
,  and  three  other  southern  unlversl- 
locate  a  research  center  at  Covington, 
'^blch  In  all  probability  will  develop 
$10  to  $20  million  institution, 
tlot  only  have  I  fully  cooperated  with 
new  industries,  and  few  districts  in 
dnlted  States  have  had  as  many  new 
Indus  Ties  located  In  their  respective  borders 
as  ha  I  had  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana, 


The  ref  ore. 


but  I  have  done  everything  possible  to  co- 
operate with  the  existing  Industries,  and 
have  done  everything  possible  to  bring  in 
these  new  Industries,  by  offering  my  full  co- 
operation at  all  times. 

15.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  whereas 
14  States  made  a  terrific  bid  to  have  the 
Space  Center  and  Testing  Center,  which  is 
located  at  Mlchoud  and  the  Slidell  area  In 
Louisiana,  located  In  their  respective  States, 
I  can  point  with  Justifiable  pride  that  I 
played  a  big  part  in  locating  this  missile  In- 
dustry in  Louisiana,  which  will  mean  employ- 
ment for  over  10.000  people,  and  In  the 
future  will  become  the  largest  single  Industry 
in  the  whole  State. 

16.  For  the  past  22  years,  I  have  worked 
very  closely  and  in  full  cooperation  with 
our  Federal  aviation  officials,  and  have 
fought  and  was  successful  in  getting  over 
$5  million  In  Federal  funds  for  airports  In 
the  Sixth  District,  including  Harding  Field 
In  Baton  Rouge. 

17.  No  other  Member  of  Congress  has 
worked  any  harder  than  I  have  to  expedite 
the  allocation  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  Federal  interstate  high- 
way program  of  Louisiana,  and  in  addition  to 
this  great  program,  to  secure  millions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  aid  for  all  eligible  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  farm-to-market  high- 
ways in  this  State. 

18.  I  have  at  all  times  offered  my  full 
cooperation,  and  have  worked  with  all  civic 
and  governmental  agencies  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  dis- 
trict and  State.  I  have  worked  for  an  in- 
crease In  funds  for  the  past  22  years  to 
secure  Federal  funds  to  match  welfare  as- 
sistance In  the  amount  of  $1,141  million.  In 
other  words,  in  the  last  22  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  for  old  age 
and  welfare  cases,  for  unfortunate  people, 
for  sick  people,  for  people  who  were  unable 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  Louisiana,  over 
$1  billion  In  the  Sixth  District  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  which  matched  with 
State  funds  amounted  to  over  $2  billion. 

19.  I  have  handled  personal  problems  of 
thousands  of  constituents  who  called  on  me 
concerning  matters  affecting  veterans,  farm- 
ers, working  men  and  women,  day  laborers, 
local  officials,  elderly  people,  businessmen, 
retired  people,  and  all  those  who  had  prob- 
lems and  saw  fit  to  call  on  me  In  the  last 
22  years. 

20.  Just  recently  I  put  forth  a  tremendous 
effort  to  protect  the  dairy  farmer  from  hav- 
ing any  Federal  dairy  control,  which  prac- 
tically every  dairy  farmer  In  the  entire  Sixth 
District  and  State  felt  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  Louisiana  dairy  Industry. 

21.  I  have  done  everything  possible  in  the 
last  22  years  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  has 
been  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  our  district 
and  State. 

22.  I  have  been  a  stanch  backer  and  put 
forth  all  possible  assistance  to  aid  the  straw- 
berry farmers,  the  vegetable  and  truck  farm- 
ers, the  tung  oil  growers,  the  dairy  farmers, 
the  cotton  farmers,  the  small  truck  farm- 
ers, the  chicken  and  egg  producers,  the  rice 
farmers,  the  sugarcane  farmers,  the  beef 
cattle  producers,  and  all  the  other  farmers 
in  this  congressional  district.  That  Is  why 
my  membership  on  the  powerful  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  so  important. 

23.  I  have  devoted  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  to  veterans'  problems  and  have 
voted  for  and  supported  all  veterans'  leg- 
islation that  was  beneficial  In  the  past  22 
years,  and  have  done  everything  possible  to 
aid  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n,  and  the  Korean  war.  I  want  to  assure 
the  veterans  of  this  District  and  State  of 
Louisiana,  that  I  shall  continue  my  efforts 
in  their  behalf. 

24.  I  am  siure  you  recall  the  many  times 
that   I   have   taken   the  fioor   to  denounce 
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communism,  and  urge  my  fellow  Memb«.  * 
do  everything  possible  to  make  this  ^, 
both   strong   from   within  and  without    » 
have  supported  and   worked  for  all  an 
prlatlons  for  the  defense  of  this  countrv^ 
I  feel  that  our  only  salvation  to  contln;!^ 
be  a  free  and  great  Nation  la  to  keen  n 
country  strong  both  economically  and  nm}! 

My  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  Imprew  «, 
you  how  Important  experience  and  senlortt. 
are  in  Congress.  No  truer  words  were  «» 
spoken  than  "there  is  no  substitute  for  ex 
perlence."  As  far  as  seniority  is  concerned 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  rank  388th  out  of  435  Qm 
gressman.  In  other  words  377  Memberi 
stand    behind    me   In   rank  of  seniority 

With  the  seniority  you  have  given  me  and 
the  experience  I  have  received,  I  think  I  can 
continue  to  do  the  Job  you  want  done  and 
when  you  consider  that  I  served  you  long» 
In  Congress  than  my  opponent  has  lived  in 
Louisiana,  I  certainly  hope  you  will  cart 
your  vote  for  my  reelection. 

I  will  be  most  grateful,  I  assure  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Moskison. 


HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkoed 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  say  goodby  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Joe  M.  Kilgoei], 
humble  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
served  in  this  hallowed  Chamber  for  a 
full  decade,  whereas  I  am  but  a  fresh- 
man, and  with  pride  for  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion.  It 
is,  of  course,  essentially  a  joyous  oc- 
casion. For  Congressman  Kilgoei  is 
leaving  us  voluntarily,  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  youthful  and  vigorous,  and  I 
am  confident  he  will  be  as  successful  in 
his  new  endeavors  as  he  has  been  here  in 
Congress.  But  it  is  mixed  with  sadness 
too,  as  are  all  partings  and  separations. 

Congressman  Kilgore  represents  wie 
of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  districts 
in  ali  of  Texas,  the  15th  Congressional 
District.  That  district  consists  of  13 
counties  in  south  Texas:  Cameron, 
Dimmit,  Frio,  Hidalgo,  Jim  Hogg,  La 
Salle,  Maverick,  Medina,  Starr,  Webb, 
Willacy,  Zapata,  and  Zavala.  They  are 
proud  and  meaningful  names  in  the  his- 
tory of  Texas  and  of  this  Natioa 
Hidalgo  County,  for  example,  is  named 
for  Father  Francisco  Hidalgo,  a  mission-  ^ 
ary  who  helped  settle  the  wild  country 
now  known  as  Texas.  Jim  Hogg  County 
is  named  for  one  of  Texas  greatest  Gov- 
ernors. Governor  Hoggs  was  the  first 
native-bom  Texan  to  be  elected  to  that 
oflBce 

The  people  of  the  15  th  District,  many 
of  whom  are  my  friends,  are  a  proud  and 
industrious  people.  They  are  experienc- 
ing, I  feel  sure,  a  mixture  of  sensations, 
as  I  am,  happy  to  know  that  their  native 
son  Is  returning  to  live  among  them,  sad 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  losing 
their  faithful  and  hardworking  Con- 
gressman, 


,  QTv»aker  I  would  like  to  say  one 
*£-tWM  A  good  bit  of  San  Antonio. 
*'"^nmP  city  travels  with  Joe  Kilgore 
"J^v^rhemaygo.  He  was  educated  at 
« Seland  College,  which  is  now 
SffSty  university  in  San  Antonio. 
Sf  what  is  infinitely  more  unportant. 
^'  iS?ried  to  a  San  Antonio  girl.  Mrs. 
?rS  S£Si  Kilgore.  SO  we  of  the  20th 
Sr^ional  District  wiU  follow  the 
?^rp  career  of  Congressman  Kilgore 
S  de^P  ^nte^e^t  and  warm  friendship. 
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made  reparations  for  an  only  insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  losses  sustained,  should 
bear  this  financial  burden. 


RESTORE  THE  DESECRATED 
CEMETERI^ 
Mr    MARSH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
.manimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
^  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  may  ex- 
S  hSremarks  at  this  point  in  the 
ScoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
^5e  SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
acain  our  attention  has  been  caUed  to 
Se  terrible  deeds  of  the  Nazis  during 
world  War  II.  Not  the  least  of  these 
malicious  acts  was  the  desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Ghoulish  as  this  conduct 
was,  little  has  been  done  to  right  these 

^The  World  Center  of  European  Rabbis 
some  years  ago  organized  a  World  Orga- 
nization for  the  Preservation  of  Jewish 
Cemeteries  In  Europe.  These  destroyed 
cemeteries  are  located  in  Russia,  Poland. 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Prance.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway. 

The  president  of  the  World  Center  Is 
Rabbi  Moses  Joseph  Rubin.  He  and  his 
colleagues  are  revered,  learned,  and  re- 
spected gentlemen.  They  have  been 
working  hard  to  accomplish  their  task. 
They  are  deserving  of  our  assistance  in 
attaining  their  goals. 

Although  these  European  cemeteries 
may  appear  to  be  far  away  in  thought 
and  in  distance,  they  are  close  to  the 
American  families,  each  of  whom  has 
1  or  more  relatives  interred  there. 

More  than  400,000  Americans  have  al- 
ready signed  a  petition  seeking  help  for 
the  work  of  this  fine  organization. 

The  miUions  of  slaughtered  cannot  be 
restored  but  something  can  be  done  to 
restore  the  Jewish  cemeteries  that  have 
been  destroyed. 

These  rabbis  are  merely  asking  that 
the  German  Government  make  the  funds 
available  with  which  to  do  the  work. 
They  do  not  even  ask  that  money  be 
turned  over  to  them. 

They  ask  that  the  money  be  turned 
over  to  the  International  Red  Cross,  who 
will  pay  the  bills  as  the  work  is  done. 

Just  as  such  a  demand  would  be.  these 
rabbis  do  not  ask  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  the  ruthless,  conscience- 
less vandals  i-esponsible  for  these  heinous 
deeds. 

They  merely  ask  that  the  funds  be 
made  available  with  which  to  restore  the 
defiled  cemeteries,  rebuild  broken  fences 
and  replace  tombstones  and  grave  mark- 
ings to  give  some  semblance  of  decency 
to  these  sanctified  burial  grounds. 

They  properly  suggest  that  the  Ger- 
man Government,  which   has  to   date 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teagtte]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  regret  that  I  learned  that  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Frank  Becker 
of  New  York  had  decided  that  he  would 
not  return  to  the  House  in  1965. 

Frank  had  considerable  legislative  ex- 
perience before  coming  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  having  served  for 
four  terms  hi  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
latxire.  When  he  arrived  in  Washington, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  of  his  vast  experience 
in  the  military  legislative  field.  While  a 
member  of  that  conunittee  his  interest 
was  'manifested  in  building  and  main- 
taining a  military  organization  of  which 
this  country  could  be  proud. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  are  losing  a  very 
able  Representative,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  losing  a  good  Ameri- 
can. 


SEAFARERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     MULTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I  we  have 
been  committed  to  the  development  of 
an  American  merchant  marine  capable 
of  carrying  a  major  portion  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  and  of  serving  as  a  mili- 
tary auxiliary  In  time  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  during  recent  years  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  declined 
in  size,  strength,  and  prestige.  The 
Soviet  Union,  meanwhile,  has  been  doing 
the  opposite.  It  has  been  building  up  its 
merchant  marine  fleet  very  fast.  In 
recognition  of  this  widening  gap,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  created,  on  June  17,  1964, 
the  Maritime  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Seafarers  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  is  of  course  extremely  concerned 
about  this  problem  and  has  formulated 
a  series  of  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  bal- 
anced and  adequate  American-flag  mer- 
chant fleet. 

The  S.I.U.  has  urged  a  stricter  applica- 
tion of  our  cargo  preference  laws  to 
remove  the  inequities  between  the  sub- 
sidized and  the  unsubsidized  operators. 
They  have  urged  an  end  to  the  use  of 
runaway  registries  as  tax-evading  gim- 
micks by   American   corporations   and 


that  American-flag  tankers  should  be 
provided  with  a  fixed  percentage  of 
American  oil  imports.  A  further  recom- 
mendation would  be  to  end  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  sanction  of  the 
selective  rate-cutting  practices  of  the 
railroads  and  to  provide  representation 
on  the  Commission  of  shipping  interests. 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  has 
made,  in  addition  to  the  above,  some 
broad  recommendations  for  the  reassess- 
ment of  the  altered  Maritime  pattern 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1963.  They  have  urged 
formulation  of  a  new  national  maritime 
policy  firmly  committed  to  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  all  segments  of 
the  American-flag  fleet. 

The  S.I.U.  has  sent  to  each  of  us  a  copy 
of  their  recommendations  which  were 
presented  to  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  on  August  10,  1964.  I  urge 
our  coUeagues  to  study  these  recom- 
mendations and  I  urge  the  President's 
Committee  to  implement  them. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN 
POLAND 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  pucinski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  today  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  study  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  entitled  "Church  and  State 
in  Poland." 

This  very  extensive  analysis  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Peter  Siekanowicz,  of  the 
European  Law  Division,  and  represents, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  most  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
church   in   Communist-dominated   Po- 

One  thing  can  be  stated  with  absolute 
certainty.  Even  though  the  Communists 
have  been  trying  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Poland  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  they  have  failed.  They  have 
failed  because  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  and  their  spiritual 
leader.  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

The  study,  which  I  shall  include  with 
my  remarks  'today,  clearly  indicates  the 
tremendous  diflBculty  which  the  Catholic 
Church  experiences  under  the  Commu- 
nist government  which  today  tempo- 
rarily prevails  in  Poland. 

But  a  study  of  this  report  shows  the 
determination  with  which  the  Polish 
people  cling  to  their  basic  concepts  of 
freedom  and  dignity.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Communist  re- 
gime which  now  holds  the  people  of 
Poland  in  bondage,  will  ultimately  col- 
lapse from  the  weight  of  its  own  op- 
pression, and  freedom  again  will  return 
to  the  people  of  Poland. 

I  have  selected  this  particular  time  to 
Include  the  study  by  Dr.  Siekanowicz,  an 
eminent  scholar  whose  research  deserves 
the  highest  commendation,  because  in 
1966   the  people  of  Poland  will  observe 
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Chtthcb^and  Statb  in  Poland 
(By  Dr.  Peter  Siekanowlcz) 

1.   INTRODUCTOHT    RXMABKS 

Thre  t  stages  are  discernible  In  the  rela- 
tions 1  etween  the  church  and  the  state  In 
postwa  r  Poland.  The  first  covers  the  period 
betwee  i  1945  and  1950.  the  second,  1950  and 
Octobe  •  1956.  and  the  third.  October  1956  up 
to  the  ;)re8ent.  This  division  Into  periods  is 
for  th(  purpose  of  presenting  the  methods 
appllec  by  the  Communists  toward  the 
church  In  order  to  achieve  the  apparent  ulti- 
mate « nd  which  Is  common  to  all  periods; 
I.e.,  th(  I  undermining  and  final  annihilation 
of  rellg  lous  life  In  Poland. 

The  (  hurch  was  to  disintegrate  from  within 
accordJ  Qg  to  the  original  plan.  The  tactics 
employ  ed  from  1945  to  1950  for  the  achieve- 
ment )f  this  objective  were  attempts  to 
ktndle  disputes  within  the  church,  to  sepa- 
rate It  from  Rome,  to  cause  disagreements 
betwee:  i  the  people  and  the  hierarchy  and  to 
create  llverslons  within  the  clergy  and  the 
believe  s.  These  methods  were  frustrated. 
Methoc  8  of  terror  were  applied  during  the 
years  ;950  to  October  1956.  In  1950.  the 
blshopi  were  forced  to  make  an  agreement 
which -^ — ■-^--^^-        • 


Intended  to  subject  the  church  to 
govemitient  administration  and  control. 
Show  trials  were  ordered.  A  great  number 
of  cleri  ymen  were  Imprisoned  and  Primate 
Wyszyi  ski  was  placed  under  detention.*  An 
atmosp  lere  of  martyrdom  similar  to  that  stu-- 
roundh  ig  the  first  Christians  caused  Cath- 
olics tc  close  their  ranks,  to  cooperate  with 
their  hierarchy  and  to  intensify  their  rell- 
glouB  U  re. 

The  I  :eneral  dissatisfaction  with  the  Stal- 
inist r«  jlme  which  prevailed  In  Poland  from 
1945  to  October  1956  led  first  to  the  Poznan 
riots  lE  June  1956.  Confusion  arose  within 
the  ran  ta  of  the  Conununlst  Party;  the  Gov- 
emmer  t  lost  its  powers,  and  Poland  was  on 
the  bii  nk  of  an  uprising.  To  seciu'e  the 
regime,  the  Communist  Party  released 
OomullA  from  prison  and,  in  October  1956, 
at  the  Eighth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Cen- 
tral Co  nmlttee,  elected  him  first  secretary, 
thereby  elevating  him  to  the  position  of  a 
politics .  leader.  At  the  same  time,  Primate 
Wyszyniki  was  released  from  detention  and 
other  1  ishops,  after  5  years  of  imprison- 
ment. \rere  set  free.  PIve  bishops  who  had 
been  re  noved  from  their  seats  were  restored 
to  theli  offices.  The  so-called  rehabilitation 
proceed  ngs  of  the  courts  resulted  In  vacat- 
ing pn  vlous  criminal  condemnations,  and 
the  pr  Boners  were  adjudged  not  guilty. 
Prlmatf  Wszynski,  as  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  na1  Ion,  and  Oomulka  appealed  to  the 
country  to  maintain  internal  peace  aatf  or- 
der, wa  tiing  against  the  bloodshed  which  at 
that  tt  ne  was  rampant  in  Hungary  with 
catastrcphlc  results  for  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple. Blihops  and  the  whole  clergy  were 
granted   freedom   of   speech   at   that^  time. 


Peace  and  order  were  restored.  All  these 
events  gave  ground  for  the  hope  of  a  new 
era  in  the  Internal  life  of  Poland. 

It  is  the  task  of  this  report  to  present 
church  and  state  relations  as  they  developed 
after  October  1956.'  The  new  era  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  agreement  of  December  6,  1956. 
concluded  between  the  representatives  of  the 
chvurch  and  the  Government.' 

n.     BACKGROtTND    OF    THE     AGREEEMENT    OI" 
DECEMBER    6,    1956 

According  to  general  opinion  at  that  time, 
the  agreement  of  December  6.  1956.  was  to  re- 
store full  freedom  to  religious  life  in  Poland 
and  to  the  church  in  particular.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  Communist  Party  In  making 
the  agreement  with  the  church  were  ex- 
plained by  First  Secretary  Gomulka  at  the 
Ninth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  party  held  in  June  1957,  as 
follows:  * 

"It  Is  needless  to  say  that  our  party  Is 
based  on  a  scientific  materialistic  and  dia- 
lectic doctrine  and  that  the  idealistic  doc- 
trine is  strange  to  the  party.  Despite  this 
fact  we  made  an  agreement  with  the  Cath- 
olic church  and  even  agreed  upon  rellglo\iB 
instruction  in  schools  as  an  elective  sub- 
ject. In  this  respect,  a  state  of  affairs  arose 
which  not  only  does  not  exist  In  other  So- 
cialist countries,  but  not  even  In  such  cap- 
italistic countries  as  France  and  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  this  state  of  affairs  does 
not  at  in  with  the  doctrine  of  our  party. 

"However,  our  party  may  not  close  Its  eyes 
to  any  reality.  It  may  not  apply  adminis- 
trative presfiiu-e  in  its  policy  toward  believ- 
ers, nor  take  into  account  [the  fact]  that 
the  previous  dispute  with  the  church  put 
millions  of  believers  In  opposition  to  the 
people's  authority,  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  take  part  In  our  building  [of  socialism [ 
and  repelled  them  from  socialism.  This 
state  of  affairs  had  to  be  changed.  Our 
party  takes  the  position  that  the  idealistic 
doctrine  will  exist  for  a  long  time  beside 
the  materialistic  doctrine.  Believers  and 
nonbellevers,  church  and  socialism,  the 
people's  authority,  and  the  church  hierarchy 
will  also  live  side  by  side.  This  is  beyond 
any  doubt.  We  should  draw  conclusions 
from  that,  and  not  only  we  but  the  church 
also. 

"We  have  drawn  [these  conclusions],  tak- 
ing the  position  that  coexUtence  is  necessary 
which,  of  course,  does  not  abolish  the  speci- 
fied forms  of  ideological  struggle,  but  it 
should  exclude  political  war.  On  our  road 
to  socialism  we  take  into  account  that  mil- 
lions of  believers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiirch  live  in  Poland.  We  do  not  Interfere 
with  the  doctrinal  Roman  way  of  the 
chiu-ch  In  religious  matters.  The  church 
also  should  take  into  account  and  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  Poland  changed  her  pre- 
vious social  system;  that  she  builds  social- 
ism. In  matters  involving  the  Interests  of 
the  people's  Poland  and  her  nation  we 
should  like  to  go  with  the  church  along  the 
Polish  road.  From  this  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  the  long-range  forming  of  rela- 
tions between  the  people's  state  and  the 
church." 

m.   BASIS    rOR   CHURCH    AND   STATE   RELATIONS 

It  Is  not  the  law  Itself  which  is  the  prime 
and  determining  factor  in  the  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state.  The  resolutions  of 
the  Communist  Party  adopted  at  Its  conven- 
tions and  plenary  sessions,  as  well  as  the 
public  speeches  of  its  leaders,  establish  the 
political  attitude  toward  the  church.  In  the 
implementation  of  these  political  lines,  exec- 


utive regulations,  directives,  instniettn« 
circular  letters,  often  confidential  a^  "^ 
meting  With  the  basic  laws,  from  i^^ 
is  no  redress,  have  been  Issued.  ReErf 
nominations  are  grouped  Into  tW  iS?!' 
The  Catholic  Church  and  the  vSnoJfSSl^ 
Catholic  denominations.  Relation  W?!!: 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  formaUv^i^ 
lated  by  law  and  by  the  aRreement.^" 
eluded  between  the  repres^taSvL  of^* 
Government  and  the  episcopate.  ReStlS! 
between  the  state  and  non.Catholicd«n«? 
Inatlons  are  established  separately  with  iSi 
individual  denomination  by  a  spectoi  ^ 
of  legislation."  "        P**^  ^^ 

IV.    SEPARATION,    COEXISTENCE    OR    StTBJTJOATIO* 

A.  General  characteristics 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1952.  the  chn«.), 
is  separated  from  the  state  (art  70)  i^ 
separation  does  not  conform  to  an  imd» 
standing  of  the  term  such  as  Is  entertatoM 
in  the  West.  The  Communist  rStaT? 
not  indifferent  to  the  religious  llfr™  tt! 
nation  and  Marxist  doctrine  does  not  tolewS 
the  existence  of  any  competing  splrltaS 
power  It  fights  religion  as  a  "superstitions 
Therefore,  after  October  1956.  the  camrZ, 
against  the  church  In  Poland,  in  ter^^ 
tiie  ideological  struggle  specified  above  bv 
Gomulka,  did  not  cease.  New  tactics  wm 
employed,  because,  as  was  stated  by  tol 
official  organ  of  the  party,  the  method,  tt 
the  preceding  era  resulted  in  "the  strenFth 
enlng  of  the  ties  between  the  church  and 
the  believers,  and  the  Increase  of  the  under 
ground  religious  life  and  the  discord  between 
that  part  of  the  working  masses  which  feeli 
bound  to  the  Catholic  religion."  since  u 
was  stated  "in  the  agreement  between  church 
and  state  the  basic  outlines  concerning 
•  •  •  the  relation  between  church  and  state 
were  laid  down"  and  "in  the  matters  of  the 
form  of  the  lalclzatlon  of  the  social  life 
many  problems  were  not  explained,"  new 
concepts  were  laid  down  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups.'  One  group  involve! 
an  attempt  to  separate  the  believers  from 
the  church  and  to  tie  them  to  the  Govwn- 
ment.  The  other  may  be  characterized  ai 
a  campaign  against  the  chvu-ch  itself  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bases  upon  which  a  reli- 
gion develops  and  thrives. 

To  separate  the  believers  from  the  church 
Gomulka,  at  the  third  convention  of  the 
party  held  on  March  10-19,  1959,  stated  that 
"the  Inseparable  condition  for  securing  t 
social  basis  for  the  people's  democracy  Is  the 
political  unity  of  the  working  masses  in  the 
work  for  Poland,  the  unity  overcoming  arti- 
ficial divisions  and  above  all  the  division  be- 
tween believers  and  nonbellevers.  Our  party 
tends  to  unite  all  people  •  •  •  It  evaluatei 
the  attitude  of  the  citizens  exclusively  ac- 
cording to  their  attitude  toward  socialism  In 
practice.  The  basic  Indicator  of  the  value  of 
a  citizen  Is  his  work  for  the  country,  his  real 
contribution  to  the  building  of  a  soclallrt 
Poland."  «  The  campaign  against  the  church 
has  been  carried  on  by  undermining  its  doc- 
trinal basis,  and  its  administrative  and  social 
activity  as  well  as  by  undercutting  the  fi- 
nancial foundations  of  the  church.  The  doc- 
trinal teaching  of  the  church  has  been  con- 
tinuously attacked  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda through  party  channels  and  through 
atheistic  organizations.  The  administrative 
activities  of  the  church  have  been  hampered 
by  constant  annoyance  of  the  clergy  and  di- 
versionary actions.  Confiscation  of  church 
property  and  exorbitant  taxation  have 
brought  church  institutions  to  ruin.  These 
problems  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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B.  Combating  religion 

^-  nrlmary  effort  of  the  Communist  re- 

^1n  Poland  is  to  combat  religion  as  such. 

^'IJlftln  his  statements  at  the  ninth  ple- 

°^^Z  excluded  "political  war"  despite 

°^/!rtthat  Cardinal  WyszynskI  avoids  any 

*^,«n  which  could  lead  to  such  a  contest. 

S^^tlon  with  respect  to  "coexistence." 

^  .^expressly  admitted  the  "ideological 

^,^1'"    This  struggle,  as  Is  explained  in 

•frirtv  press,  creates  a  "new  vision  of  the 

»**nSd  finally  drives  out  religious  faith." 

«    nhserve    It  is  said,  the  process  of  the 

I„.i  deRTadatlon  of  the  scientific  doctrine 

.>>,ri«tlanlty."    To  accelerate  this  process 

12?  exists  the  necessity  for  criticism  of 

J^^on  propaganda  for  the  scientific  world 

«  fook'as  well  as  activities  leading  to  the  ex- 

«Sn  of  religion,  and  the  gradual  presen- 

Son  to  the  people   of   the   value   of   lay 

iture  "    "All  the  tendencies  strike  at  the 

...  religious  doctrine,  in  its  organization. 

»nd  In  the  church."  ' 

The  activities  to  extinguish  religion  have 
von  carried  on  in  two  stages,  by  the  party 
i^lf  and  through  atheistic  organizations, 
tothe  first  stage,  before  ontlreliglous  prop- 
«anda  reaches  the  people  at  large,  it  is  11m- 
1^  to  those  groups  of  the  Intelligentsia 
which  have  the  greatest  possibility  to  Influ- 
ence ideologically  the  masses.  Such  groups 
include  party  activists,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
ohysiclans  as  well  as  workers  of  the  greater 
induatrlal  centers.  University  students  In 
particular  and  schools  are  assigned  the  spe- 
cial tasks  discussed  below. 

The  creation  of  atheistic  organizations 
gtarted  In  October  1956,  at  the  time  when 
the  agreement  with  the  church  was  con- 
cluded, as  the  "free  thought  movement."  In 
January  1957,  the  first  Club  of  the  Atheistic 
Intelligentsia  was  established  and  similar 
clubs  were  organized  In  all  large  cities.  The 
National  Association  of  Atheists  and  Free 
Thinkers  was  established  and  in  January 
1958,  the  Polish  Association  of  Religious  Sci- 
ence was  set  up  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  associations."  The  Central 
Institute  for  Perfecting  Lay  Cadres,  with  the 
objective  of  coordinating  "the  propagation 
of  a  scientific,  materialistic  outlook  on  life, 
lay  culture  and  socialist  morality,"  was  estab- 
lished in  December  1963." 

Atheistic  propaganda  recently  Increased, 
especially  in  the  armed  forces  where  atheist 
education  is  a  permanent  component  part 
of  the  training  and  one  of  Its  fundamental 
elements.  There  are  several  hundred  groups 
In  the  army  which  unite  a  total  of  nearly 
20,000  members  In  the  Association  of  Athe- 
latB  and  Free  Thinkers.  In  shaping  "the 
materialistic  outlook  on  life  of  the  cadres, 
[and]  other  ranks  and  families  of  service- 
men," the  aim  of  the  military  authorities  is 
to  "overcome  the  views  of  that  ideology 
which  finds  expression  in  religious  beliefs; 
atheist  indoctrination  Is  an  Important  ele- 
ment making  for  the  shaping  of  a  proper 
attitude  toward  the  world."  " 

C.  Attacks  against  religious  centers 
In  its  policy  to  destroy  religious  faith  in 
Poland,  the  Communist  regime  strikes  espe- 
cially at  religious  shrines  and  centers.  Thus, 
the  shrine  of  the  Pauline  Fathers  in  Czesto- 
chowa,  the  most  venerated  in  Poland,  is  the 
main  object  of  Communist  attacks.  Its  pK)- 
sltion  is  similar  to  that  of  Lourdes  and  Pa- 
tlma.  (It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  copy 
of  the  image  of  Virgin  Mary  of  Czestochowa 
U  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  private  chapel 
of  the  Pope.)  The  history  of  the  slu-lne  is 
closely  connected   with  the  history   of  the 


Polish  nation.  Under  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land it  was  the  center  from  which  the  voice 
of  religion  rang  out  and  vmlted  the  Poles 
divided  by  the  frontiers  of  the  partitioning 
powers,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Pil- 
grimages were  arranged  from  all  parts  of 
Poland  regardless  of  the  frontiers  and  even 
the  invaders  themselves  dared  not  threaten 
the  sanctity  of  this  religious  center. 

Under  the  Communists,  the  shrine  in 
Czestochowa  is  the  center  from  which  the 
splrltxial  leaders,  the  primates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszyn- 
skI make  their  announcements.  The  most 
Important  letters  of  the  Episcopate  originate 
there.  This  shrine  has  been  slandered  and 
libeled  by  the  Communists.  A  typical  ex- 
ample of  this  defamation  Is  an  article  in  a 
Gomulka  periodical  In  which  the  shrine  Is 
called  a  factory  of  Illusion.  "Among  the 
praying  crowd,"  it  Is  stated,  "the  clergy,  the 
officers  of  the  army,  are  fed  with  Illusions 
•  •  •  It  does  not  matter  tliat  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrims  will  not  be  fxUfllled.  The 
factory  of  illusion  serves  the  collection  of 
political  capital  •  •  •  the  distributors  of 
the  Illusion  do  not  want  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fate  of  the  nation  •  •  •  their 
allies  are  ignorance,  backwardness,  the  diffi- 
cult life  of  the  people  and  the  Immemorial 
pursuit  of  happiness.""  Pilgrims  are  not 
granted  the  facilities  In  transportation  which 
are  accorded  to  passengers  going  to  spprts 
events  or  political  assemblies.  Cardinal 
WyszynskI  stated  in  a  sermon  on  August  26. 
1963." 

D.  Suppression  of  the  church  doctrine 
The  agreement  of  December  6.  1956,  in- 
cludes a  provision  by  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  assured  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Episcopate  that  it  would 
"remove  the  obstacles  which  existed  during 
the  preceding  period  with  respect  to  the 
realization  and  full  freedom  of  religious  life." 
The  official  Interpretation  of  these  promises 
was  given  by  Gomulka  at  the  third  conven- 
tion in  March  1959,  as  follows: 

"We  treat  the  church  as  a  religious  institu- 
tion dedicated  to  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
believers.  The  church  is  separate  from  the 
state.  It  may  act  freely  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  recognition  of  the  social  system  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Poland.  We  shall  not 
permit  reactionary  political  activities  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  In  social  affairs  connect- 
ed with  the  policy  of  the  state,  fhe  church 
and  the  clergy  must  be  led  by  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  The  chxirch  must  be  a  church 
only.  It  must  limit  itself  to  religious  affairs 
and  remain  in  the  church."  » 

As  to  practicing  religion,  it  was  stated 
that  "the  state  should  treat  the  belief  and 
religious  practices  of  every  citizen  as  a  pri- 
vate affair  •  •  •  it  should  guarantee  •  •  • 
the  freedom  to  practice  a  religious  cult  as 
well  as  the  freedom  to  preach  lay  principles 
and  to  propagate  scientific  doctrines."" 

Since  "Marxist  ideology  and  therefore 
religious  doctrine  is  always  tied  up  in  some 
way  with  politics  although  not  always  di- 
rectly •  •  •  and  since  religious  doctrine  does 
not  favor  success  in  the  struggle  for  socialism 
and  the  humanizatlon  of  life  here  on 
earth,"  "  any  church  activities  whiffh  are  not 
solely  of  a  liturgical  character  are  considered 
political.  Consequently,  it  was  stated,  "The 
essential  line  of  our  lalclzatlon  activities 
should  be  to  counteract  any  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit religion  for  political  ends  •  *  •  vigorous 
objections  should  be  made  in  the  Party 
press  to  the  numerous  attempts  to  propagate 
in    Poland    the    reactionary    political    views 


called  Catholic  social  science.  Therefore, 
furious  attacks  have  been  made  against 
Catholic  publications  and  against  Homo  Dei 
in  particular,  in  which  articles  have  been 
published  concerning  sociology,  etliics,  fam- 
ily life,  new  methods  of  pastoral  activities, 
church  music,  litiu-gy,  new  methods  of 
preaching,  as  well  as  articles  discussing  papal 
encyclicals  Rerum  Novarum  and  Quadrage- 
simo  Anno,  concerning  labor."  " 

E.  Suppression  of  social  activities  of  the 
church 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  not  only  has 
the  church  doctrine  been  undermined  by 
the  Government  but  charitable  works,  one 
of  the  basic  social  activities  carried  on  by 
the  church  since  Apostolic  times,  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  church  also  and  monop- 
olized by  the  Government.  In  this  resjject, 
the  post-October  1956  Government  not  only 
did  not  soften  the  poUcy  of  the  preceding 
era  but  made  it  still  more  rigid.  "Caritas," 
the  church  charitable  institution  taken  over 
by  the  Government  in  January  1950,  has 
been  retained  up  to  the  present."  Social 
activities  such  as  hospitals,  educational  in- 
stitutions, social  organizations  of  various 
types  have  been  taken  over  partly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  remnants,  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  church,  are  burdened  with  such  heavy 
taxes  that  practically  no  activities  of  this 
type  can  be  carried  on.  " 

F.  Millennium   of  Poland 
Attacks  by  the  Communists  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  present  time  but  also  have  been 
made    against    the    historical    past    of    the 
church.     In    1966    the    millennium    of   the 
Polish  Nation  will  be  celebrated.    The  year 
966  is  the  most  significant  in  the  life  of  the 
Polish  Nation  because  it  Is  the  first  known 
historical  date  of  the  origin  of  Poland  as  a 
nation.   This  was  the  year  in  which  the  Poles 
embraced  Christianity.    The  tremendous  role 
of  the  church  throughout  the  thousand  years 
of  life  of  the  Polish  Nation  is  indisputeble. 
Catholicism  )s  inseparately  connected  with 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Poles.    In  diffi- 
cult eras,  the  chiirch  was  the  sole  visible 
spiritual  power  which  bound  together  the 
nation  as  a  whole.    This  was  particularly  ap- 
parent in  the  times  when  Poland  was  divided 
by  the  frontiers  of  the  powers  which  parti- 
tioned the  country  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century    and   attempts   were   made   to   de- 
nationalize the  Poles  by  means  of  religious 
persecution.   The  Communists  now  call  these 
spiritual  feelings  a  "mythology"   and  they 
are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  obstacles  "in 
the  process  of  lalclzatlon  •  •  •  and  in  the 
struggle  for  a  lay  culture  in  Poland."  *^ 

The  Government,  therefore,  in  Its  celebra- 
tion of  the  millennium  appears  prepared  to 
discredit  anything  which  might  point  up  the 
historical  role  of  the  church  in  Poland.  The 
preparations  of  the  church  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  millennium  are  being  combated 
by  atheistic  propaganda  and  material  is  being 
confiscated  such  as  the  writings  prepared 
by  the  Primate's  Institute  in  Czestochowa. 
The  Novena  ordered  by  the  Episcopate 
had  been  ridiculed  and  religious  cele- 
brations of  the  millennium  are  censured  as 
"manifestations  of  fidelity  to  Catholicism  and 
the  Vatican.""  In  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Sejm  [diet]  on  February  28,  1958,  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  "The  millennium 
festivities  should  Increase  the  power  of  our 
nation  for  the  construction  of  socialism."  » 
The  millennium  is  being  popularized  by  the 
Government    as   the   process   of   the    "class 


•Nowe  Drogl,  No.  5,  1959,  pp.  62-«3. 
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}f  the  people's  culture,  progressive, 

igalnst    [a]    feudal,   backward   and 

[ctilture]."     The  end   of  this 

being  linked  by  government  propa- 

the  date  of  the  establishment  of 

's  Poland  In  1945  in  which,  It  Is 

people's  culture  and  the  material - 

finally  prevailed." 

ieligicms  instruction  in  schools 

and  long  struggle  has  been  fought 
Poland  In  regard  to  religious  in- 
In  schools  which  was  mandatory 
It  was  also  mandatory  under 
of  Poland  as  well  as  after 
regained  Independence   in   1918. 
the  character  of  the  youth  accord- 
teachings  of  the  church  has  al- 
the  substance  of  religious  instruc- 
remalned  so  even  after  the  Com- 
ook  over  in  1945.    The  ultimate  re- 
;  ellglous   Instruction,   however,   has 
by  postwar  political  changes, 
chxirch  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
the  character  of  the  Polish  nation 
been  throughout  the  centuries,  the 
regime    fights    to    convert    the 
atheistic   socialism.     The   struggle 
since  1945  has  gone  through  sev- 
whlch   may   be   summarized    as 
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1945   mandatory   religious    instruc- 
sf:hooIs  was  upheld  for  all  churches 
by  the  State."    Under  the  agree- 
December  6.  1956,  religious  instruc- 
made  a  voluntary  and  an  elective 
children  whose  parents  expressed 
to  have  them  receive  It.    Despite 
the   Catholic   clergy   and 
offered  their  support  in  carrying 
I  tlpulatlons  of  the  agreement.    Pri- 
on December  30,  1956,  de- 
"although  at  present  religious  In- 
In  schools  is  elective,  for  you  and 
,  however,  it  is  mandatory,  be- 
Is   binding   on   the   Catholic   con- 
The  leading  Catholic  weekly  stated 
our  duty  to  accept  the  agreement 
and  understanding  of  the 
Situation  and  to  do  our  best  to  see 
effect  In  the  atmosphere  as  it 
uded."  » 

the   Catholics  accepted   the   provi- 

the   agreement   with   "confidence" 

dered  the  "atmosphere"  in  which  it 

as  friendly,  the  Communist 

{^epared   a  plan  to  undermine  and 

liquidate  religious  school  Instruc- 

plan  consisted  of  limiting   the 

persons  qualified  to  give  religious 

in   schools   and    actions   under- 

1  he  provisions  of  the  agreement  of 

6,  1956,  until  religious  instruction 

liquidated  in  1961.    All  this  hap- 

(Jespite     promising     statements     of 

at  the  ninth  plenary  session  of  the 

mmlttee  of  the  party  cited  above, 

he  spoke  of  "coexistence"  and  the 

of  affairs  which  does  not  exist 

Prance  and  the  United  States." 

of  the  clergy  greatly  dimln- 

World   War   II   as    a   result   of 

natural  causes  and  deportations 

the    Germans    and    the    Russians. 

seminaries   did    not    produce    new 

I  luring    the    war.      To    remedy    the 

of  priests,  specially  selected  nuns 

In  special  schools  and  after 

examination  they  received  canonl- 

for  catechistlc  instruction 

They  constituted  60  percent  of 

teaching  personnel.    The  regula- 

January  26,  1957  *'  (issued  a  month 
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after  the  agreement  was  signed)  and  the 
directives  of  August  5,  1957,"  Concerning 
Qualifications  for  Religious  Instructors,  lim- 
ited the  class  of  teachers  to  persons  who  had 
finished  theological  studies  and  persons  not 
employed  as  teachers  of  lay  subjects  in  any 
school.  By  the  regulation  of  August  4.  1958," 
all  members  of  religious  orders  were  prohib- 
ited to  give  religious  instruction  In  schools. 
By  the  issuance  of  these  administrative  reg- 
ulations, the  minister  of  education  removed 
all  except  priests  from  the  schools,  violating 
In  this  unilateral  form  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  agreement  and  thereby  depriv- 
ing the  majority  of  the  schools  of  religious 
Instruction. 

Another  atheistic  organization.  Towarzy- 
stwo  Szkoly  Swieckiej  (the  Lay  School  Asso- 
ciation), was  established  in  January  1957. 
The  first  convention  of  this  association  held 
In  May  1958,  was  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  party.  The  key  speech  was 
delivered  by  a  member  of  the  political  bureau 
of  the  party  (Jerzy  Morawskl).  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  according  to  the  lines  set 
forth  in  the  key  speech  Included  as  the  ob- 
jective of  the  association  "the  struggle  for 
progressive  lay  thought  and  socialist  educa- 
tion. The  lay  educational  system."  It  was 
stated,  "constitutes  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
the  people's  state  and  should  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  state  in  all  schools."  To  achieve 
this  objective,  the  resolution  appeals  for  a 
concentration  of  efforts  by  the  party  and  by 
its  members  to  obtain  the  support  of  parents 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  schools  of  all 
types,  "for  the  struggle  to  create  a  front 
against  Intolerance  and  militant  clericalism 
*  *  *  and  for  building  a  socialist  society  free 
from  •  •  •  superstition  •  •  •  and  for  'Marxist 
rationalism'."  * 

These  resolutions  were  developed  at  the 
third  convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
held  March  10-19,  1959,  in  the  speech  of 
Gomulka,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  construction  of  the  socialist  mind  of 
the  people  and  that  of  the  young  generation, 
in  particular,  is  no  less  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  socialism  than  the  development 
of  Its  economic  bases.  FofTthls  reason.  It  Is 
not  of  Indifference  to  us  what  philosophical, 
sociological,  economical,  ^dagoglcal,  etc., 
doctrines  are  spread  among  the  people,  and 
what  indoctrination  oiu:  Intelligentsia  Is  re- 
ceiving. It  is  not  of  Indifference  to  us  how, 
In  these  spheres  of  science,  the  Marxist  posi- 
tion looks  In  its  fight  against  bourgeois 
views."  ■•" 

The  resolution  adopted  at  that  conven- 
tion stated  that  "raising  the  work  of  schools 
of  all  systems  and  types  to  a  higher  level,  and 
strengthening  their  socialist  development  Is 
one  of  the  crucial  tasks  of  the  plan  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  people's  Po- 
land in  195^-1965."  3^ 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  resolution, 
parents  and  educators  were  put  under  pres- 
sure to  express  themselves  in  favor  of  lay 
schools"  and  religious  Instruction  was  grad- 
ually shifted  from  the  school.'?  to  parish 
premises.^  Subjects  strange  to  socialism 
were  removed  from  the  school  curriculums 
and  new  ones  based  on  the  Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine  were  Introduced."  Teachers  were 
Instructed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
"transform  the  mind  of  the  youth  according 
to    Marxist-Leninist    teachings,    to    liberate 
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youth  from  superstition,  and  to  nrenw 
youth  for  practical  participation  In  the  iif! 
of  the  party." »  »-  im  me  me 

In  February  1961,  the  special  seventh  dIm, 
ary  session  of  the  central  committee  of  thi 
party  was  devoted  to  the  reorganization  « 
the  entire  educational  system  In  Poland  2 
The  political  bureau  prepared  a  report  which 
was  the  basis  for  discussion  and  resolution^ 
The  school.  It  was  stated,  "should  educate 
youth  to  become  convinced  and  active  build- 
ers  of  the  new  system.  The  school  in  the 
People's  Poland  is  a  lay  school."  Religious 
instruction  in  schools  was  considered  incom- 
patible with  the  new  character  of  education 
Carrying  out  the  tasks  set  forth  by  the  new 
educational  system  was  apportioned  among 
parents,  teachers,  and  youth  organizations. 

The  school  was  charged  with  responsibility 
"for  the  result  of  the  preparation  of  the 
maturing  generation  for  life  and  participa- 
tion in  the  building  of  socialism."  since  as 
It  was  stated,  "the  school  Itself  Is  not  able 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  educatlMi 
and  to  overcome  difficulties  without  the  aid 
of  the  people,  parents  should  help  the  school 
In  Its  educational  activities  In  molding  the 
minds  and  characters  In  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration with  the  educational  tasks  of  the 
Socialist  school."  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  political  attitude  of  teachers. 
Youth  organizations  such  as  the  Zwiazek 
Mlodzlezy  SocjallstyczneJ  (Socialist  Youth 
Union).  Zwiazek  Mlodziezy  WlejskleJ  (Peas- 
ant Youth  Union ) .  and  Zwiazek  Harcerstwa 
Polsklego  (Polish  Scouts  Union),  constitute 
the  core  of  Socialist  education  •  •  •  supple- 
menting the  activities  of  the  school  In  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  life  in  a  Soclallat 
society  •  •  •  and  leading  the  way  In  the  •  •  • 
realization  of  the  tasks  set  forth  by  the 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee"  of  the 
party. 

The  party  itself  was  made  the  chief  super- 
visor of  the  educational  system  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  parents'  school  committees,  and 
teachers  and  youth  organizations  Insofar  as 
their  cooperation  In  the  fulfillment  of  the 
tasks  assigned  to  them  Is  concerned.  The 
essential  task  of  the  party  with  respect  to 
the  educational  system  is  the  political  leader- 
ship and  constant  everyday  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  yovmg  generation,  the  carry- 
ing on  of  "the  offensive  Ideological  struggle 
against  Ideological  views  strange  to  socialism 
against  the  Infiuences  of  the  bourgeois 
morality,  and  the  struggle  for  the  saturation 
of  the  whole  educational  system  with  the 
Socialist  Ideological  substance."  "The  pro- 
tection of  the  school  from  politically  hostile 
pressure  •  •  •  and  from  clerical  circles." 
The  party  supervises  the  new  programs  of 
teaching  and  the  textbooks.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  should  "surround  Itself  with  nu- 
merous and  valuable  educational  person- 
nel •  •  ♦  and  perform  constant  political 
control."  With  respect  to  parents'  school 
committees,  the  party  should  "pay  special 
attention  (to  see)  that  the  parents'  school 
committees  are  composed  of  persons  enjoy- 
ing high  esteem  and  known  as  Individuals 
with  progressive  convictions";  the  members 
of  the  party  should  treat  their  work  on  par- 
ents' school  committees  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tial directives  of  the  party.  One  of  the 
party's  tasks  Is  the  "development  of  organi- 
zational and  political  activities  among  teach- 
ers." in  particular,  "systematic  ideological 
and  educational  activities  among  teachers, 
informing  them  about  the  policy  of  the 
party  •  •  •  and  deepening  their  political 
knowledge."  The  party  "should  give  essen- 
tial help  to  youth  organizations  (referred 
to  above)  in  the  realization  of  the  basic 
branches  of  their  work." 

The  principles  stated  above  form  the  mo- 
tivation and  commentary  for  the  enactment 
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^ich  embodied  them  in  legal  form  in  the 
Stute  of  July  15.  1961.  "concerning  the 
SSooment  of  education.""  This  law  In- 
*^t!id  the  final  blow  to  religious  Instruction 
m  Sools  as  provided  for  by  section  2  of  the 
agreement  of  December  6, 1956. 

The  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  limit  re- 
iifflous  instruction  exclusively  to  church 
h«  idines  to  place  it  under  Government  con- 
;,Iol  and  to  subordinate  clergymen  to  the 
Jiovernment  administration  by  the  regula- 
tton  of  the  Minister  of  Education  of  August 
19  1961,  "concerning  the  operation  of  cate- 
chistlc centers."  ^ 

In  spite  of  threats  the  pastors  of  the 
narlshes  did  not  comply  with  the  regula- 
tion except  for  a  small  group  of  pro-Gov- 
ernment clergymen.  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
summoned  the  pastors  of  all  parishes  to  a 
conference  In  Czestochowa  on  August  26, 
1961  a  pastoral  letter  was  issued  in  which  it 
was  'stated  that.  "Since  religious  Instruction 
in  schools  has  been  abolished,  we  shall  con- 
tinue It  outside  schools  within  the  framework 
of  our  church  pastorate  •  •  •  similar  to  the 
work  of  the  apostles  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity."  Clergymen  were  Instructed  to 
refuse  to  take  any  compensation  from  the 
Government  for  this  work  and  to  disobey 
the  ministerial  regulation.  The  following 
seven  points  of  motivation  for  the  letter 
were:  (1)  The  regulation  violates  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  church;  (2)  it  violates  the 
basic  right  of  parents  to  religious  education 
for  their  children,  who,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  religious 
instruction:  (3)  the  regulation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  commitment  accepted  by 
the  party  and  the  Government  that  religious 
Instruction  would  be  held  where  the  ma- 
jority of  parents  so  desire;  (4)  the  regulation 
gives  school  Inspectors  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend control  over  the  religious  Instruction 
even  on  chiirch  property;  (5)  the  existence 
of  the  catechistlc  centers  was  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  charged  with  deciding 
whether  the  requirements  to  which  these 
centers  are  subject  have  been  met;  (6)  the 
regulation  admits  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  give  religious  instruction; 
i7i  the  regulation  provides  for  the  closing 
of  catechistlc  centers  revealing  In  this  way 
the  tendency  toward  the  complete  liquida- 
tion of  religious  education.  The  letter  em- 
phatically states  that  "should  a  reasonable 
agreement  with  respect  to  religious  educa- 
tion not  be  reached,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  request  from  you.  dear  pastors,  complete 
subjugation  and  supreme  sacrifice  so  that 
the  essential  mission  of  keeping  millions  of 
chUdren  and  youth  for  Christ  be  fulfilled."  » 

The  regulation  has  not  been  enforced  so 
far  nor  has  any  agreement  been  reached. 
Recently  an  attack  against  the  church  hier- 
archy was  renewed  In  the  Communist  press 
In  connection  with  religious  Instruction  re- 
questing the  introduction  of  administrative 
sanctions  in  the  enforcement  of  the  min- 
isterial regulation.  "Bishops."  it  was  stated, 
"took  the  position  that  the  state  has  no 
right  to  supervise  religious  instruction. 
They  issued  directives  to  the  clergy  to  ignore 
tile  orders  of  the  authorities,  to  refuse  to 
register  catechistlc  centers,  to  reftise  control 
over  premises  where  religio\is  instruction 
Is  given,  to  refuse  supervision  of  religious 
Instruction,  and  to  refuse  to  submit  reports. 
The  state  may  not  agree  to  have  religious 
Instruction  given  outside  the  control  of  the 
school  authorities.  The  refusal  of  control 
must  lead  to  administrative  sanctions."  *" 


H.  Interference  with  internal  affairs  of  the 
church 

Despite  the  assurance  in  the  agreement  of 
December  6,  1956,  of  complete  freedom  in 
religious  life,  the  Government  enacted  on 
December  31,  1956,  a  decree  concerning  the 
organization  and  appointment  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal offices, *i  by  means  of  which  it  encroached 
upon  the  very  heart  of  the  internal  orga- 
nization and  functioning  of  the  church. 
This  decree  replaced  the  previous  harsh  de- 
cree of  1953,  regulating  the  same  matter," 
which  was  settled  by  the  agreement  of  De- 
cember 6,  1956.  Instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving it  as  the  representatives  of  the 
church  understood  it  would  do,  the  new 
decree  worsened  the  situation  of  the  church. 
It  not  only  extended  its  provisions  to  terri- 
torial divisions  of  the  church  but  made  it 
possible  for  the  Government  administration 
to  interpret  them  as  extending  not  only  to 
the  appointment  but  also  to  the  removal  of 
clergymen  from  office.  This  practice  was 
applied  to  Bishop  Kaczmarek,  the  ordinary 
of  the  Klelce  diocese,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  1953  and  rehabilitated  after  October 
1956.  In  1959,  the  Government  announced 
that  It  no  longer  considered  Bishop  Kacz- 
marek the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  and  pro- 
claimed his  office  vacant.  Similar  action 
has  been  applied  to  clergymen  in  lower 
ecclesiastical  offices." 

Beside  meddling  In  the  administrative  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  the  Government  has 
been  continuing  diversionary  action  among 
believers  and  among  the  clergy  following 
the  practice  of  the  era  preceding  October 
1956."  This  diversionary  policy  among  be- 
lievers was  defined  as  follows  In  the  official 
party  organ: 

"It  is  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a  policy 
toward  various  Catholic  circles  which  would 
make  a  differentiation  between  more  or  less 
politically  progressive  circles  and  reactionary 
ones,  between  circles  more  or  less  inclined 
to  cooperate  with  the  progressive  lay  circles 
and  intolerant  and  extremist  obscurants."  " 

These  "progressive  circles"  had  been  cre- 
ated in  the  preceding  era;  namely.  In  the 
period  before  October  1956.  a  diversionary 
group  of  Catholics  was  created  under  the 
name  of  "Pax"  as  a  "third  force"  between 
the  Government  and  the  church.  Owing  to 
connections  of  the  "Pax"  leader  (Boleslaw 
Piaseckl)  with  General  Slerov.  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  NKVD.  "Pax"  was  granted  a  monopo- 
listic position  In  the  Catholic  pre.ss  and  pub- 
lications, the  privilege  to  sell  religious  arti- 
cles, to  engage  in  parliamentary  "Catholic" 
representation,  take  journeys  abroad,  and 
make  official  appearances  and  participate  in 
governmental-social  organizations  in  the 
name  of  Catholics.  A  number  of  Catholic 
Intellectuals  and  journalists  who  were  not 
able  to  find  other  employment  were  grouped 
around  the  "Pax,"  and  through  its  press  and 
publications  as  well  as  public  appearances 
created  confusion  among  the  people,  even 
interferrlng  with  the  wiretapped  sermons 
and  speeches  of  the  primate  and  the  bishops. 

Still  more  confusion  was  created  abroad 
by  spreading  propaganda  concerning  the  co- 
operation between  church  and  state,  despite 
the  protests  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  plac- 
ing of  "Pax"  publications  on  the  "Index  of 
Prohibited  Books"  by  the  Vatican.  "Pax" 
retained  this  privileged  position  after  Oc- 
tober 1956.  rendering  the  same  services  to 
the  Communist  regime  in  its  policy  of  dis- 
criminating between  "realistic."  "progres- 
sive,"  "backward,"   and   "fanatic  Catholics" 


as  well  as  in  creating  confusion  abroad  con- 
cerning the  real  relations  between  church 
and  state.** 

The  prohibition  Issued  to  the  clergy  by 
Primate  Wyszynski  to  keep  them  from  col- 
laborating with  the  "Pax"  publications  pro- 
gram W£is  suppressed  by  the  Government." 
In  defining  the  policy  of  the  party  toward  the 
church. at  the  third  convention  held  in  March 
1959.  Gomulka  stated  "that  otu"  party  Is 
opposed  to  any  attempts  to  kindle  religious 
fanaticism.  A  similar  position  Is  shared  In 
Poland  by  various  realistic  and  more  en- 
lightened Catholic  circles  which  follow  prog- 
ress and  are  looking  for  their  place  In  the 
society  building  socialism.  Some  of  these 
circles  declare  themselves  for  socialism  In  a 
definite  way."  « 

Diversionary  activities  among  the  clergy 
are  carried  on  by  the  whip  and  carrot  method. 
The  show  trials  of  the  preceding  era  are  now 
replaced  by  the  tactics  of  constant  annoy- 
ance, the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty, and  by  heavy  taxation.  Defama- 
tion of  the  clergy  is  an  everyday  practice,  and 
for  such  practice  special  files  of  clergymen 
are  kept  by  the  Government  agencies.  A 
press  campaign  exposes  not  only  clergjrmen's 
sermons  to  ridicule,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  print  composite  plctxires  of  clergymen  in 
compromising  situations  with  women.  Cler- 
gymen are  often  called  to  police  stations 
where  they  are  shown  photographs  of  them- 
selvgg  in  the  company  of  persons  of  a  sus- 
picious api>earance.  Harassment  at  night  by 
threatening  telephone  calls  are  not  Infre- 
quent. Confidential  instructions  are  Issued 
to  withhold  allotments  of  fuel  for  heating 
from  clergymen,  churches,  and  religious 
orders. 

The  episcopal  message  of  March  28,  1963, 
protesting  against  these  practices  states  that 
"thousands  if  not  tens  of  thousands  of  gov- 
ernment officials  In  Poland  are  doing  nothing 
but  watching  and  looking  for  new  nuisance 
measures  for  the  persecution  of  religious 
life." "  Under  these  circumstances,  clergy- 
men overbiardened  with  pastoral  work  are 
"like  soldiers  in  the  mud  at  Verdun  who 
were  not  called  upon  to  pronotuice  sophisti- 
cated theses  but  only  to  hold  the  positions." 
The  chiu-ch  Is  fighting  for  its  very  existence 
It  gave  up  what  is  not  essential  long  ago." 
A  small  group  of  clergymen  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  this  pressure  surrendered, 
and  their  attitude  similar  to  "Pax"  has  been 
exploited  for  the  political  purposes  of  the 
party."  It  was  stressed  by  Gomulka  at  the 
third  convention  of  the  party  in  defining 
the  policy  toward  the  church  that  it  was 
endorsed  by  "an  Increasing  number  of 
clergymen."  '■^  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Government  has,  at  Its  disposal,  a  church 
fund  derived  from  confiscated  church  land 
which,  according  to  the  statute  of  March  20, 
1950,  is  designated  to  "provide  clergymen 
with  financial  and  medical  support  and  help 
as  well  as  to  establish  rest  homes  for  them; 
in  justifiable  cases,  to  grant  clergymen  med- 
ical aid,  and  to  grant  special  old-age  pensions 
to  especially  deserv'ing  clergymen." "  Con- 
fidential instructions  direct  county  offices  of 
denominational  affairs  to  exempt  some 
clergymen  from  taxes  for  "ideological  con- 
cessions." There  are  also  cases  in  which  some 
parish  priests  have  been  called  "for  private 
conferences"  by  Government  agencies." 

An  especially  painful  blow  has  been  in- 
fiicted  on  the  freedom  of  education  of  young 


"For  text  of  the  Statute,  see  ch.  Vm,  B. 

»s  The  text  is  translated  in  ch.  Vin,  C. 

* Osservatore  Romano  (Vatican),  Nos.  25, 
26,  and  27,  September  1961. 

*"  Zycle  Warszawy  (Warszawa) ,  Mar.  3. 
1964.  cited  from  Mysl  Polska,  No.  6,  1964.  p. 
2. 


"  For  text  of  the  decree,  see  ch.  vm,  D. 

"Church  and  State,  op.  clt.,  p.  214-224, 
237. 

"  Intercathollc  Press  Agency  Bulletin  (New 
York) ,  No.  3,  1964;  see  also  Church  and  State, 
op.  clt.,  p.  202. 

"  Church  and  State,  op.  clt.,  p.  206. 

«Nowe  Drogl,  No.  6,  1958,  p.  100. 


"Tygodnlk  Powszechny.  No.  21,  1957. 

«■  Orzel  Bialy,  No.  30.  1957,  p.  1. 

*i  Nowe  Drogl,  No.  4,  1959,  p.  61. 

«» Intercathollc  Press  Agency  Bulletin,  No. 
3,  1964. 

60  Orzel  Bialy,  No.  25,  1962,  p.  1. 

■a  Chtu-ch  and  State,  op.  clt.,  p.  206. 

a  Nowe  Drogl,  No.  4,  1959,  p.  61. 

"  See  "Naturalization  of  Church  Property," 
"The  Church  Fund,"  Infra. 

w  Orzel  Blaly,  No.  22,  1962.  p.  1. 
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priests  in  diocesan  seminaries  by  subjecting 
such  t  >achlng  to  Oovemment  control.' 
School  :  Dspectora  supervise  these  seminaries 
and  Oo  remment  officials  have  removed  the 
books  fiom  their  libraries,  which,  according 
to  their  opinions,  were  incompatible  with  the 
teachlnj ;  requirements  in  the  People's  Po- 
land.** 
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e  Catholic  Vniveraity  of  Lublin 
campaign  against  the  church  and 
the    Commxinlst    government    has 
special  attention  to  the  Catholic  Unl- 
of    Lublin.     While    the    shrine    In 
Is  the  Catholic  spiritual  rell- 
,  the  Catholic  University  of  Lub- 
jeen  the  unique  Catholic  educational 
this  region  of  Europe.     There  was 
to  create  Catholic   universities  In 
prior    to  World   War   n.     Religious 
free  and  besides  the  Catholic  theo- 
raciiltles  which   existed  In  all  unl- 
there  were  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
as  well.    Two  factors,  however,  de- 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
in  Lublin  in  1918.     Lublin  Is  the 
city   with    a    historical    background 
near  the  Soviet  border.     The  need 
a  school  of  higher  learning  per- 
the  Christian  atmosphere  on  the 
the  two  worlds,  one  Christian  and 
otljer  atheistic,   and,   in  addition,   one 
Western    civilization    and    the 
he    East,    dictated    this    undertak- 
other  factor  was  the  need  for  find- 
new  seat  for  the  Polish  Theological 
of   [the  former]   Petersburg   [now 
which  had  been  liquidated  In 
Revolution. 
University  had  all  the  faculties  of  a 
university   between   the   two  world 
:  >virlng  World  War  II  It  continued  Its 
u  iderground.    In  1944  it  was  the  first 
In  Poland  to  resiune  Its  work  un- 
new  regime,  filling  the  gaps  caused  by 
Both  priests  and  the  generation 
up  during  the  war  were  educated 
The  scholarly  standards  have  affected 
intellectual  formation  of  the  whole  ren- 
in Poland.    It  Is  a  private  school  re- 
no  subsidies  either  from  the  the  Epls- 
or  from  the  Oovemment.    Its  fxmds 
i  rom  offerings  sent  by  millions  of  sup- 
In  Poland  and  abroad.  Including  the 
States,  and  from  ch\irch  collections 
times  a  year. 

measures  have  been  applied  by  the 
it  regime  to  undermine  the  Unl- 
of  Lublin.     In  1950-51,  the  Govern- 
qeprlved  It  of  its  law  school  and  the 
of  economics,  political  science,  and 
pedagogy  a^d  the  social   sciences, 
tion  has  been  practiced  against  Its 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
Government    Is    the    sole    employer    In 
government   administration   and    the 
area.     The  reduction  of  the  unl- 
facultles  and  the  discriminatory  pol- 
In  the  reduction  of  the  func- 
the  imlverslty  and  the  nimiber  of 
In  addition,  the  taxation  policy, 
elsewhere,  brought  the  university 
clal  ruin.    Its  teaching  Is  completely 
lie  control  of  the  Office  for  Denoml- 
Affalrs  and  the  competent  school 
Thus,  the  Catholic  University 
Lutftln  Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern- 
yhlch  may  liquidate  it  at  any  time. 
not  been  done  already.  It  Is  because 
under  the  circumstances  de- 
above   serves   to   spread    the    Com- 
propaganda   abroad    about   the   co- 
ezlstenbe  of  church  and  state." 


his 

exl  itence 


■  Set  "Government  Machinery  In  Denomi- 
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J.  Oovemmental  machinery  in  denoini- 
national  affairs 

The  governmental  policy  concerning  de- 
nominational affairs  Is  exercised  through  the 
Office  for  Denominational  Affairs,  established 
by  a  statute  of  April  19,  1950  (Dzlennlk  Ustaw 
(Journal  of  Laws)  No.  19.  Law  No.  150).  It 
Is  divided  Into  a  Department  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Denomination,  a  Department  for 
Non-Catholic  Denominations  and  a  Division 
for  the  Supervision  of  Denominational  As- 
sociations. How  deeply  this  Office  penetrates 
religious  life  Is  shown  by  Its  organic  charter 
adopted  by  the  Resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  May  27.  1950."  Under  this  char- 
ter the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Denomination  and  the 
Department  for  Non-Catholic  Denomina- 
tions Includes  "supervision  of  the  correct 
execution  of  the  provisions  concerning  reli- 
gious denominations;  supervision  of  the  put- 
ting into  effect  of  the  [provisions  concern- 
ing] freedom  of  belief;  supervision  of  de- 
nominational schools  as  well  as  of  subsidies 
and  donations  for  the  purpose  of  the  satis- 
faction of  denominational  needs." 

In  particular  this  Jurisdiction  covers  the 
following : 

The  securing  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  clergy  and  the  assisting  personnel;  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  system  and  the 
activities  of  the  denomination,  its  Institu- 
tions, establishments  [and!  personnel;  af- 
fairs concerning  the  rendition  of  an  opinion 
Involving  applications  filed  by  organizational 
units,  denominational  units  or  by  Individuals 
[to  be  determined  by)  other  [than  the  Office 
for  Denominational  Affairs]  authorities  and 
Government  agencies;  affairs  concerning  the 
rendition  of  opinions  involving  assemblies 
and  collections  connected  with  the  religious 
worship;  affairs  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  higher  denominational  schools  [Catholic 
University  of  Lublin),  alocesan  and  religious 
order  seminaries  [educaimg  candidates  for 
priests];  affairs  concerning  preparatory 
schools  for  diocesan  and  religious  order  semi- 
naries; [affairs]  concerning  persons  employed 
by  a  religious  cult;  affairs  concerning  the 
system  and  activities  of  the  denominational 
schools  as  well  as  the  currlculums  and  the 
programs  of  teaching  in  these  Echools;  [and] 
affairs  concerning  the  distribution  of  subsi- 
dies and  donations  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  essential  neetis  of  a  denomination. 

The  Division  fur  the  Supervision  of  De- 
nominational Associations  has  supervisory 
Jurisdiction  over  registration,  recordation, 
the  organizational  system,  personnel,  and  the 
activities  of  the  denominational  associations 
as  well  as  over  the  associations  of  religious 
orders  and  congregations,  and  affairs  con- 
cerning the  rendition  of  an  opinion  involving 
subsidies  and  donations  from  Government 
and  non-Government  funds. 

The  Office  for  Denominational  Affairs  Is 
headed  by  an  official  of  ministerial  rank 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Its  local  agencies  are  for  the  most  part 
run  by  young  activists  from  the  Communist 
Party's  Socialist  Youth  Union,  militant  athe- 
ists, and  trained  enemies  of  the  church.  The 
antichurch  activities  of  this  institution  and 
its  agencies  were  so  greatly  Intensified  In 
1963  that  the  management  of  the  campaign 
was  decentralized  so  that  the  local  agencies 
have  become  spearheads  of  the  offensive,  res- 
olutely making  the  existence  of  the  church 
and  Its  organization  ever  more  difficult  in 
every  township  and  In  nearly  every  vlllagel'" 

K.  Press,  publications,  and  censorship 
The  1952  constitution  guarantees  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  printing   (art.  71). 
This   provision,   however,   was   made   a   dead 
letter  by  the  enactments  regulating  the  dls- 


Tyi  :odnlk  Powszechny,  No.  38,  1958;  Orzel 
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trlbution     of     printing    paper.    censonhiB 
printing,  and  distribution  of  the  press 

Printing  paper,  under  the  decree  ot' Ar^, 
26.  1948  (Dziennlk  Ustaw.  No.  24  law  w^ 
163) ,  and  the  executive  regulation  of  Mav  ik 
1953  (Dziennlk  Ustaw,  No.  32  law  w^ 
129),  has  been  monopolized  by  the  aute  a 
permit  is  required  for  the  use  of  any  kind 
of  paper  for  printing,  and  It  may  be  used  mir 
In  conformity  with  the  terms  provided  tnZ 
the  permit.  Printing  paper  may  be  neithli 
acquired  nor  disposed  of  without  a  oerm^ 
In  addition  to  the  permit  to  acquire  oaatr 
an  additional  permit  for  its  use  must  be  ob' 
talned.  Any  person  possessing  printing 
paper  is  obliged  to  report  the  amount  to  th! 
competent  authority  as  well  as  submit  a 
list  of  its  uses  supported  by  documents  vio 
latlons  of  these  provisions  are  under  the 
sanction  of  a  criminal  penalty  of  3  monthi. 
in  Jail  or  a  fine  or  both. 

Censorship  of  the  press  and  other  pubUcs 
tlons  as  well  as  the  control  over  the  distri' 
butlon  of  printed  material  Is  exercised  by  thi 
central  and  local  offices  of  the  Control  Oyer 
the  Press,  Publications  and  Public  Perform, 
ances,  created  by  the  decree  of  July  6  194a 
(Dziennlk  Ustaw,  No.  34,  Law  No.  210).'  The 
distribution  of  printed  material  Is  a  monop. 
oly  of  the  governmental  enterprise  "Ruch" 
(Movement),  and  printing  establlshmenti 
have  been  nationalized. 

Under  these  clrcimistances,  the  press  and 
printing  are  not  a  matter  of  right  but  of  a 
Government  license.  Needless  to  say.  the 
antlreligious  and  the  "Pax"  press  enjoy  full 
freedom  and  are  supported  by  the  GoTem- 
ment  while  the  Catholic  press  remains  \inder 
strict  Government  control"  and  la  being 
suppressed.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
press  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  but 
even  to  material  mimeographed  by  church 
authorities  and  books  dealing  with  religious 
matters.  A  typical  example  of  this  practice 
was  a  police  raid  on  the  shrine  in  Cwsto- 
chowa  on  July  21.  1958.  In  which  a  Govern- 
ment attorney  and  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  participated.  The 
purpose  of  the  raid  was  to  search  for  and 
seize  mimeograph  machines  and  search  the 
Primate  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  Institute  in 
which  the  material  for  the  Millennium  of 
Poland  was  stored.  The  search  was  con- 
ducted with  ruthlessness,  arrests  were  made, 
and  mimeograph  machines  and  printed  ma- 
terial were  seized."  In  the  fall  of  1963.  the 
customs  administration  in  Poland  seized 
60,000  books,  chlefiy  connected  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Millennium  of  Poland  and 


=*  Monitor  Polski,  No.  A-78,  Law  No.  905. 
"Polish  Affairs,  Nos.  1-2,  1964.  p.  6-7. 
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**The  following  are  the  atheistic  publica- 
tions: Blblloteczka  Atelsty;  Euhemer;  Oloe 
Wolnych;  Argumenty;  Pakty  I  MysU;  Myall 
Wolna.  In  October  1956  only  two  Catholic 
publications  survived:  Ruch  Blblljny  1  LI- 
t\irglczny  and  Collecteanea  Theologica  deal- 
ing with  subjects  of  such  special  nature  that. 
In  effect,  they  appeal  only  to  a  very  limited 
circle  of  readers.  The  leading  Catholic 
weekly  Tygodnlk  Powszechny  was  discon- 
tinued Mar.  8.  1953,  because  of  Its  refusal  to 
print  an  article  In  connection  with  the  death 
of  Stalin.  It  was  transferred  to  a  new  group 
of  Journalists  organized  around  the  "Pax" 
Association  (see  for  details.  "Interference 
With  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Church,"  supra). 
Tygodnlk  Powszechny  was  published  In  thlB 
way  until  May  13,  1956,  when  it  was  merged 
with  the  "Pax"  publications  Dzis  1  Jutro  and 
Kierunki.  The  reestabllshment  of  Tygodnlk 
Powszechny  under  the  guidance  of  the  former 
group  of  writers  took  place  under  the  new 
regime  on  Dec.  25,  1956.  The  relative  free- 
dom did  not  last  long.  This  weekly  pub- 
lishes articles  with  great  caution  and  doei 
not  reveal  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  church. 
This  Is  why  the  material  for  this  report  !• 
taken  mainly  from  publications  outside  of 
Poland. 

«»  Orzel  Blaly.  No.  33/34. 1958,  p.  4. 


of  the  church's  moral,  religious, 


^^^^^  work  during  the  period  1957 

!?  JVell  as  with  the  historical  develop- 

.«t  of  the  religious  life  in  the  thousand 

"  „«    The  books  were  published  by  the 


talned  the  adminu.trt»tlon  of  the  church  fund 
established  out  of  Incomes  derived  from  the 
confiscated  church  land  and  the  excess  of 
parish  priests'  holdings  stated  above. 

The  organization  of  the  church  fund  Is 


y*^;?,,!  Fathers  in  France  and  sent  by  the     regulated    by    the   charter    adopted   by   the 
^d  union  of  Catholic  Women  Organlza-      Council  of  Ministers  which  provides  for  the 
!f°J  «B  a  Blft.    The  books  were  not  returned 
!i  the  sender  but  were  sent  for  pulping  to 
!h«  nauer  mills  without  giving  any  oppor- 
tunity for  appeal."    It  should  be  noted  that 


method  of  appointing  its  officers  and  estab- 
lishing Its  activities.  It  Is  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  (art.  3  of  the  statute  of  April  19, 
1950,  Dziennlk  Ustaw,  No.  19.  Law  No.  156 
and  executive  regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  June  3,  1950.  Dziennlk  Ustaw,  No. 
26.  Law  No.  233,  sec.  8).    The  statute  enum- 


wh  the  printed  matter  seized  on  July  21, 
!?58  in  Czestochowa  and  the  60,000  books 
fr^  France  contained  some  material  which 

I^nrpviouslv  passed  Government  censor-  .                                                              i.,  ,,  ♦t,^ 

^  »C  waTevennnted  in  the  Government  erates  the  following  purposes  for  which  the 

gUlpand  was  even  pin*  church  fund  may  be  used:   (1)  Maintenance 

Printing  Office                                    Rprmon    on  and  reconstruction  of  churches;    (2)    finan- 

Cardlnal    Wyszynskl    In    J^l^    ««J^°^    °°  ^lal  support  and  help  for  clergymen  as  well 

August  23.  1963.  «^«*^f  "i«„*°"°^^«,„^  .^.  as  the  establishing  of  rest  homes  for  them; 

All  the  time  we  have  *'««"7'^!"°f^^°^^J,^/-  (3)  In  Justifiable  Instances,  granting  clergy, 

ace  in  our  motherland.     Not  only  for  a  few  ^>        J                               ^          ^  ^^ 


"1.  If  the  earnings  dtrlved  from  soTirces 
of  Income  not  subject  to  the  turnover  tax, 
even  In  part  and  Indirectly  are  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  specified  In  article  2, 
section  2.  the  legal  entities  mentioned  In 
this  provision  are  subject  to  taxation  for 
the  whole  Income, 

"2.  The  exemption  from  the  Income  tax 
provided  for  In  article  2.  section  2  of  the  de- 
cree applies  imder  the  condition  that  the 
circumstances  supporting  exemption  be 
proved. 

"3.  Earnings  designated  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  maintenance  of  vessels  used  solely  for 
the  performance  of  religious  ritual  are 
deemed  to  be  Income  designed  for  liturgical 
purposes.  Etirnlngs  designated  for  the 
maintenance  of  clergj'men,  members  of  re- 
ligious orders  and  servants  are  not' con- 
sidered as  income  vised  for  a  religious  sect." 

Detailed  Instructions  and  directives  regard- 
ing the  practical  application  of  article  2.  sec- 


privileged  Individuals  and  groups  but  also  lor     ^^^^  ^^^  especially  deserving  clergymen;  (5)      tlon  2.  of  the  Income  tax  law  were  Issued  by 
MtiBens  and  for  believers  In  particular.    If  we      gj^^rltable  activities.    In  addition,  the  Coun-      the  circular  letters  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 


were  afraid  to  demand  our  rights  It  would 
mean  that  we  do  not  feel  free.  We,  however, 
do  feel  free  and  therefore  we  demand  that 
abuses  and  persecutions  be  stopped  •  •  •  a 
man  has  the  right  to  freedom  and  his  con- 
victions, the  right  to  express  his  opinion. 
However,  when  Polish  bishops  want  to  exer- 
cise their  rights,  their  lips  are  sealed.  •   •  •  » 

V.  UNDERMmING     OF     THE     ECONOMIC     FOUNDA- 
TIONS   or    THE    CHUHCH 

The  Communist  policy  to  deprive  the 
church  of  its  economic  foundations  has  been 
carried  on  through  the  nationalization  of 
church  property  and  by  taxation. 
A.  Nationalization  of  church  property— The 
church  fund 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
church  land  and  church  buildings.  Church 
land  was  confiscated  by  the  statute  of  March 
20,  1950  (Dziennlk  Ustaw,  No.  9,  law  No.  87) 
in  order  to  "remove  the  last  vestiges  of  feudal 
privileges  held  by  religious  associations  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  material  needs 
of  the  clergy."  Under  the  law,  confiscation 
Included  landed  property  of  any  kind  what- 
soever belonging  to  the  church  and  other 
denominational  communities  or  to  their  In- 
stitutions, establishments,  religious  orders, 
religious  associations,  or  to  any  organiza- 
tional units  and  agencies,  without  regard  to 
their  legal  status  and  the  objectives  for  which 
the  Incomes  deriving  from  these  properties 
were  used. 

Land  which  constitutes  the  farm  holdings 
of  parish  priests,  provided  It  does  not  exceed 
60  hectares,  or.  In  the  provinces  of  Poznan, 
Pomerania,  and  Silesia,  100  hectares,  Is  ex- 
empt from  nationalization  since  the  Govern- 
ment considers  such  holdings  as  the  basis  of 
the  parish  priests'  maintenance.  This  policy 
Is  connected  with  the  attempts  made  by  the 
(Sovemment  to  separate  the  lower  clergy  from 
the  higher  church  hierarchy.  Furthermore, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  may  decide  that  cer- 
tain categories  of  landed  property  or  certain 
parts  thereof  may  remain  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  church  institution,  establishment, 
aESoclation,  or  other  organized  unit  or  organ 
of  the  church.  The  council  may  also  transfer 
such  landed  property  to  the  management  of 
another  church  organization,  the  proceeds 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular 
unit.  Since  such  transfer  of  land  may  be 
granted  against  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  church  fund  or  may  be  granted  free, 
the  Government  retained  in  its  hands  the 
Instrument  for  Its  policy  to  carry  on  discrim- 
inatory and  diversionary  actions  within 
church  institutions  and  Individual  demonl- 
natlons.     In  addition,  the  Government  re- 


"  See  Millennium  of  Poland,  supra. 
"Polish  Affairs.  Nos.  11-12, 1963.  p.  14. 
"Polish  Affairs,  Nos.  11-12. 1963.  p.  14. 
«  Orzel  Blaly.  No.  36.  1963.  p.  1. 


cil  of  Ministers  may  extend  the  church  fund 
to  other  church  and  charitable  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  chuch  land,  the  Gov- 
ernment confiscated  church  buildings  In  the 
Western  (former  German)  territories  by  the 
Issuance  of  an  order  to  the  local  fiscal  agen- 
cies to  collect  "rent"  for  the  church  build- 
ings Instead  of  levying  taxes  on  them.  By 
collecting  "rent,"  the  Government  made  It- 
self the  owner  of  the  church  buildings  and 
created  the  relationship  of  "landlord  and 
tenant"  between  Itself  and  the  chiu-ch." 
B.  Taxation  and  financial  foundations  of  the 
church 

The  following  are  the  provisions  concern- 
ing taxation  of  the  church,  church  Institu- 
tions, and  the  clergy : 

1.  Income  Tax 

Churches:  The  law  on  Income  tax  of  Oc- 
tober 26.  1950,  repromulgated  In  1957. 
Dziennlk  Ustaw,"  No.  7.  Law  No.  26,  does 
not  exempt  religious  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions as  such  from  Income  tax.  Accord- 
ing to  article  1  of  the  decree,  the  duty  to 
p>ay  the  tax  applies  to  both  physical  persons 
and  legal  entities  as  well  as  to  associations 
vsrlthout  the  status  of  legal  entities  regard- 
less of  their  lay  or  religious  character. 
Article  2.  section  2,  makes  exemptions  with 
regard  to  religious  bodies  If  their  Incomes 
were  used  for  specific  pm-poses  provided  for 
by  the  law  as  follows : 

"[The  following]  are  exempted  from  In- 
come tax  *  •  •  In  a  given  year  •  *  •  legal 
entitles  and  associations  not  having  the 
status  of  legal  entitles  if.  in  conformance 
with  their  charters,  they  used.  In  the  tax 
year  or  In  the  year  Immediately  following,  all 
Income  received  dtirlng  the  tax  year,  directly 
for  the  purpose  of  generaJ  utility,  education, 
culture,  sports,  religion,  charity,  or  social 
welfare.  Income  is  understood  to  be  the  sum 
of  all  earnings  after  deduction  of  expenses 
connected  with  the  operation  of  a  legal  en- 
tity or  of  an  association  not  having  the 
status  of  a  legal  entity,  expenses  connected 
with  the  already  possessed  sources  of  In- 
comes and  expenditures  for  activities  per- 
formed from  time  to  time  as  provided  for  by 
the  charter.  The  persons  and  associations 
mentioned  In  the  first  sentence  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  duty  to  pay  the  tax  on  the 
earnings  derived  from  Income  sources  which 
are  subject  to  the  turnover  tax  and  are  not 
exempt  from  this  tax  [Provisions  concerning 
tvimover  tax  are  discussed  below]." 

The  executive  order  of  February  28,  1951, 
Dz.  U.,  No.  16.  Law  No.  127.  section  2.  Issued 
In  pursuance  of  the  above  Income  tax  law 
with  respect  to  the  above  provision  states 
the  following: 


*>  International  Press  Agency  Bulletin,  No. 
3, 1964;  see  also  pp.  61-63. 

•"  Hereinafter  abbreviated  as  Dz.  U. 


of  February  25.  1959,  No.  PO  7/59,  Dziennlk 
Urzedowy  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  No.  4, 
law  No.  9.  No.  PO  1964/3/59  and  of  August  9, 
1959,  No.  PO  14532/3/59.  These  directives 
state  that  the  provisions  of  article  2,  section 
2,  of  the  Income  tax  law  specifying  the  nima- 
ber  of  objectives  for  which  the  Incomes  of 
legal  entitles  should  be  used  In  order  to  meet 
the  conditions  for  exemptions  from  Income 
tax,  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that 
church  and  religious  entitles  may  use  their 
Incomes  for  all  the  purposes  enumerated 
therein.  The  condition  for  exemption  from 
taxation  is  the  employment  of  the  whole  of 
the  Income  for  the  purposes  which  an  Indi- 
vidual legal  entity  Is  called  upon  to  fulfill. 
If  the  Incomes  of  the  church  legal  entitles 
or  of  the  religious  orders  are  derived  from 
economic  activities  which  are  classed  as 
those  covered  by  the  turnover  tax.  such  In- 
comes are  subject  to  the  Income  tax.  In 
parishes  and  dioceses  the  condition  for  ex- 
emption from  Income  tax  Is  that  the  Incomes 
derive  from  sovirces  other  than  those  classi- 
fied as  covered  by  the  turnover  tax  and,  In 
addition,  that  the  Incomes  are  totally  and 
directly  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  religious 
ritual.  If.  at  least  part  of  the  Income  was 
used  for  other  purposes,  for  Instance,  for 
seminaries,  then,  the  whole  Income  Is  subject 
to  Income  tax. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  subject 
matter  dlscvissed  by  the  above  directives  may 
be  arranged  as  follows: 

Religious  ritual  purpose:  Earnings  used 
directly  for  religious  ritual  purposes  are  un- 
derstood to  be  Incomes  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  maintenance  of  the  following  objects 
used  solely  for  the  performance  of  religious 
rituals : 

(a)  Lltvirglcal  vessels  and  objects  such  as 
chalices,  containers  for  sacred  oils,  mon- 
strances, etc.; 

(b)  Liturgical  vestments; 

(c)  Church  linen; 

(d)  Sacramental  wines; 

(e)  Maintenance  of  church  objects  In  a 
usable  condition  (houses  of  worship).  Ex- 
penditures for  the  maintenance  of  church- 
es, chapels,  and  other  sacred  objects  In  a  con- 
dition fit  for  use  are  considered  as  spent  for 
ritual  purposes.  Earnings,  even  in  part,  de- 
signated for  Investments,  Including  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  extension  of  ex- 
isting church  buildings  or  the  adaptation  of 
the  buildings  for  sacral  purposes  are  not 
deemed  Incomes  used  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied In  article  2.  section  2  as  they  are  not 
spent  directly  for  the  piu'pose  of  the  ritual. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  rules 
stated  above,  the  sums  received  by  parishes 
from  the  diocese  for  the  reparation  of 
churches  should  be  considered  as  the  use  of 
the  Income  for  ritual  purposes.  However,  as 
the  Instruction  states.  If  the  tax  was  levied 
on  a  church  legal  entity  (for  Instance,  a  dio- 
cese)  so  that  such  entity  used  part  of  the 
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for  the  builtUng,  reconatructlon.  new 
or  extension  of  churches  or  re- 
aulldlngs  serving  sacral  purposes,  the 
tax  should  he  levied  on  all  the  eam- 
the  church  legal  entity  files  an  ap- 
for  the  amelioration  or  cancel  la- 
the tax,  such  application  together 
!  records  of  the  case  and  with  the  mo- 
the  presidium  of  the  local  people's 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Ministry 
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Expenditures  for  the  conservation  of 

and  national  historical  monu- 

Aiade  with  the  consent  of  the  conser- 

luthorltles  should  be  deducted  from 

of  the  church  or  religious  order 

a  legal  entity. 

and  educational  activities:  The 
specified  In  article  2,  section  2,  of 
tax  law  may  also  be  satisfied  by 
or  dioceses  and  religious  orders  it 
of  the  Income  for  general  community 
such  as  building  schools,  com- 
ilcohollsm  and  similar  activities  rec- 
as  having  generally  useful  purposes 
jresldium  of  the  local  people's  coun- 
vell  as  for  charitable  and  social  wel- 
ls within  the  framework   of 
legislation    and    regulations.     The 
by  church  legal  entities  or  re- 
orders for  aid  to  Individual  persons 
be  considered  as  expenditures  for 
and  social  welfare  purposes  ac- 
to  article  2,  section  2. 

of  members  of  the  clergy  and 
orders:    Sums    spent    for    the 
of  clergymen,  members  of  ren- 
ders (congregations),  are  subject  to 
because  they  constitute  neither  the 
the  operation  of  the  legal  entity  nor 
for  ritual  purposes.     However, 
of  a  religious  order  are  employed 
the  religious  order  and  their  earn- 
transferred  to  the  religious  order, 
e4mlng8  are   Included  in   its  Income, 
cases,  the  religious  order's  expenses 
maintenance  of  Its  nonworklng  mem- 
withln  the  limits  of  the  sums  trans- 
the  religious  order  by  the  working 
of  the  religious  order,  do  not  result 
ellglous  order's  loss  of  Its  exemption 
Income  tax.    If,  however,  such  ex- 
sxceed  the  amount  of  the  earnings 
by   the   working   members,   the 
the  levying  of  the  Income  tax  is  the 
of  the  maintenance  costs  exceeding 
sums.     The  incomes  of  con- 
religious    orders    used    for    the 
of  their  members  are  also  sub- 
axatlon.     However,  upon  the  petition 
religious  order,   amelioration  in  tax 
and  even  the  cancellation  of  the 
whole  or  in  part  may  be  granted  in 
cases. 

of   operation   of   ecclesiastical   legal 
and  religious  orders  constituting  le- 
in  general:  The  deductions   of 
connected  with  the  opera- 
the    ecclesiastical    legal    entities, 
order  and  religious  order  congrega- 
conform  to  the  law  on  assocla- 
3z.  U.  1949.  No.  45,  law  No.  335  and 
No.  44.  law  No.  401)   Include  com- 
of  superiors  and  members  of  ec- 
cal     legal     entities     and     executive 
3f  religious  order  congregations. 
of    functioning    of    parishes:  The 
the  functioning  of  a  parish  as  a  le- 
ty  are  the  compensation  of  persons 
servants)    employed   in  the  parish 
oasis  of  an  employment  contract,  the 
of  the  parish  office,  and  similar 
expenses    Indispensable    for 
on  the  regular  work  of  the  parish, 
not  Include  the  salaries  of  the  pas- 
assistant  pastors  of  parishes.     (See 
and    Income    Tax,"    below).'    The 
collected    by    the    parishes   for    the 
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maintenance  of  the  seminaries  and  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Lublin  are  entered  as 
ephemeral  sums  in  determining  the  Income 
of  the  parish.  The  same  applies  to  sums 
collected  and  transferred  to  parishes  by  the 
dioceses  because  these  sums,  being  ephem- 
eral for  the  parish,  are  taxed  In  the  diocese. 

Costs  of  functioning  of  dioceses:  The  costs 
of  the  functioning  of  a  dfocese  as  a  legal 
entity  are  the  compensation  of  the  adminis- 
trator of^the  diocese  and  of  the  clergy  em- 
ployed as  administrative  personnel  (sal- 
aries), of  nonclerical  persons  employed  In 
the  curia  on  the  bztsis  of  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment, expenses  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  offices,  heating,"  lighting,  etc.,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  indispensable  for  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  curia  office.  Con- 
tributions allotted  by  dioceses  to  parishes  to 
repair  churches  constitute  the  use  of  income 
for  ritual  purposes  Recording  to  article  2,  sec- 
tion 2.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  in 
determining  diocesan  incomes  those  earnings 
received  from  the  individual  parishes  should 
be  included.  Therefore,  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  incomes  of  the  parishes,  the  sums  trans- 
ferred by  the  parishes  on  behalf  of  the  dio- 
ceses should  be  credited  as  deductible  ex- 
penses from  the  income. 

Costs  for  maintenance  of  diocesan  semi- 
naries: The  moneys  transferred  by  dioceses 
for  the  maintenance  of  seminaries  are  not 
considered  as  expenditures  for  the  function- 
ing of  the  dioceses.  Neither  do  they  con- 
stitute direct  use  of  the  income  for  ritual 
purposes.  These  allotments  are  taxed  in  the 
seminary  and  are  therefore  considered  as 
ephemeral  sums  and  are  not  included  in  the 
income  of  the  diocese.  The  seminarists'  fees 
should  be  Included  as  income.  Compensa- 
tion of  teachers  and  of  administrative  per- 
sonnel (Clergymen  included)  employed  on 
the  basis  of  employment  contracts,  expenses 
for  the  maintenance  of  classrooms  and  for 
inventory  and  similar  indispensable  expenses 
for  the  normal  work  of  a  teaching  institu- 
tion are  considered  as  the  costs  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  diocese  as  a  legal  entity.  Ex- 
penses for  the  maintenance  of  seminarists 
are  not  considered  as  either  the  costs  of  func- 
tioning of  the  seminary  or  the  use  of  Income 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  article  2,  section 
2,  and  as  a  rule  are  subject  to  taxation. 
However,  upon  the  petition  of  the  seminary, 
in  Justified  cases,  the  amount  of  the  tax  may 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  eqiuil  to  the  sums 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seminarists 
after  the  deduction  of  the  fees  paid  by  them. 
Also  deferment  in  payment  and.  iii  individual 
cases,  even  the  cancellation  of  the  tax  may 
be  granted. 

Religious  order  seminaries:  The  principles 
specified  above  with  respect  to  diocesan  semi- 
naries are  not  applicable  to  scm:narles  of  re- 
ligious orders  which  do  not  have  status  as 
legal  entitles.  Expenses  of  religious  orders 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  seminaries  are 
not  considered  either  a.s  cost.s  of  the  religious 
order  or  as  conitituting  a  direct  opeiacional 
use  of  the  income  for  ritual  purposes.  If  the 
religious  order  incurs  such  ercpenses.  an  in- 
come tax  shall  be  levied  on  its  income. 
Should,  however,  the  expenditure  for  the 
seminary  of  the  religious  order  be  the  sole 
basis  for  taxation  of  the  income,  the  direc- 
tives provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
concerning  the  method  and  procrdnre  for 
the  amelioration  of  payments  apply  ac- 
cordingly. 

Taxpayers:  With  respect  to  church  legal 
entities,  the  taxpayers  are  parishes,  dioceses, 
and  diocesan  seminaries,  and  with  respect  to 
religious  orders,  they  are  religious  order  con- 
ventions, provincial  curiae  and  religious  order 
houses  (cloisters).  The  above  directives,  ef- 
fective as  of  the  1959  tax  year,  apply  to 
church  legal  entities,   religious  orders,  and 
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religious  order  congregations  operatinff  ta 
conformance  with  the  provisions  of  toe  i.w 
on  associations.  The  competent  department 
for  denominational  affairs  ascertains  wheto» 
the  above-mentioned  religious  legal  entltlM 
function  in  conformance  with  the  law  m 
associations. 

Account  books:  In  order  to  keep  reUirioui 
institutions  in  line  with  the  above  provl 
slons,  the  Minister  of  Finance  Issued  an  ord» 
of  February  20,  1962,  Dz.  U.,  No.  18  law  No 
77,  "Concerning  the  Keeping  of  'Account 
Books  by  Church  Legal  Entitles,  Rellgiom 
Order  Congregations  and  Clergy  Congrega- 
tlons."  Detailed  provisions  of  thla  Executive 
order  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  All  in- 
comes  and  expenditures  both  In  cash  and  la 
kind  must  be  entered  In  the  account  books 
The  books  should  show  the  Incomes  derived 
from  Individual  sources,  which  are  subject 
to  the  turnover  tax  and  are  not  exempted 
from  this  tax,  and  the  Incomes  exempted 
from  the  turnover  tax.  Within  the  Itemi 
of  Income  which  are  not  subject  to  turnover 
taxation,  there  should  be  separate  entrlee 
for  ephemeral  siuns  collected  on  behalf  of 
the  church  or  of  the  denominational  con- 
gregation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  on  behalf 
of  institutions  and  administrative  units  of 
the  church  and  of  the  denominational  con- 
gregations, charitable  and  social  Institutiona 
and  so  forth.  Book  entries  concerning  ex- 
pendittires  should  show  the  expenditures  for 
( 1 )  Ritual  purposes,  charity,  welfare  and  the 
common  good;  (2)  the  outlays  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  given  source  of  in- 
come; (3)  expenses  from  ephemeral  sunu 
spoken  of  above.  Incomes  and  expenaei 
should  be  supported  by  documents. 

Clergy:  The  above-cited  circular  letter  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  February  25, 1959, 
No.  PO  1694/3/59,  In  addition  to  containing 
directives  relating  to  the  taxation  of  churches 
and  denominational  congregations  as  reli- 
gious Institutions,  regulated  the  taxation  of 
clergymen  separately.  It  relates  mainly  to 
the  payroll  tax  and  the  Income  tax. 

1.  Pajrroll  tax:  Compensation  of  the  clergy 
and  members  of  the  religious  orders  paid  by 
curial  or  other  diocesan  Institutions  on  the 
basis  of  payrolls,  as  well  as  compensation  of 
the  clergy  and  members  of  the  religious  or- 
ders derived  from  employment  such  as  earn- 
ings of  teachers,  prefects,  members  of  the 
management  of  houses,  etc.,  are  subject  to 
taxation  according  to  the  payroll  tax  law  of 
May  16,  1946.  repromulgated  in  1956,  Dz.  U., 
No.  7.  law  No.  25.  The  latter  law  makes  the 
organizations,  institutions,  and  denomina- 
tional congregations  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  persons  charged  with  the  duty 
of  computing  and  collecting.  In  the  name  of 
the  paymaster,  the  payroll  tax  and  the  timely 
payment  of  the  collected  tax  to  the  account 
of  the  proper  financial  agency. 

2.  Income  tax:  Incomes  of  clergy,  besides 
the  Incomes  subject  to  a  turnover  tax,  are 
subject  to  taxation  according  to  the  Income 
tax  law.  The  clergy  is  obliged  to  file  in- 
come tax  returns  according  to  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  October 
9.  1957,  Dzlennlk  Urzedowy  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  No.  9,  law  No.  31.  The  duty  of  the 
clergy  as  physical  persons  to  keep  tax  books 
was  suspended.  If.  however,  the  members 
of  the  clergy  present  such  books  to  fiscal  au- 
thorities, they  must  be  treated  as  other  as- 
sessment material.  The  number  of  Inhabit- 
ants In  the  parish  should  be  a  criterion  for 
the  assessment  of  the  amount  of  the  income 
tax  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  clergymen. 
The  above  circular  letter  gives  detailed  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  compute  incomes  de- 
rived from  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  parishes  Jointly  with  the  value 
of  the  premises  occupied  by  them.  Accord- 
ing to  these  Instructions  the  Incomes  should 
be  listed  the  following  way. 
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9,200  zlotys. 
12,000  zlotys... 


Number  of 

inhabitanttin 

the  remaining 

areas  of  the 
State 

9,200  zlotys. 
13,000  zlotys. 


^^r  nf  Inhabitants  in  tlie  parish  in  recovered  territories  (former 
^ffan)  Md  to  the  dioceses  of  Przemy61  and  Tamow: 

Up  to  500..  .^_- "..'..v.    12,000  zlotys - io.uuv  z.iuij=. 

Above  500to  1,000^. -— -  16,000  zlotys 18,000  zlotys. 

^bove  1,000  0  -,000 —  -    20,000  zlotys 22,000  zotys. 

Above  2.000   0  3,000 24  000  zlotk— -—    27,000  ^«  5^ • 

Above  3,000   0  5.000 - - 28  000  zlotys 32,000  zotj-s. 

Above  5,ax    OK  (WO^ ' .    --    33,(X)0  zlotys.-- 37,000  zotys. 

Ab<'^'?nTi.uo?5Tw — ::_:::::::::: 38,000  ziotys..-. 

j^Toeffi.^inhabitanVs-aSoVe -15,000 1.500zlot>^ 


42,000  zlotys. 
2,000  zlotys. 


Tncome  tax  returns  filed  by  clergymen  de- 
,.arine    incomes    within    the    above    limits 
Sd  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  levying 
/  Sxes     If  a  clergyman  filed  his  income 
St  return  below  the  above  limits,  the  higher 
ill  agencies  should  be  consulted  which  In 
Sra  should  consult  the  Office  for  Denomi- 
ZtioneLl  Affairs  of  the  Local  People's  Conn- 
s' and  a  prooer  curia.    According  to  circular 
^tter  of  the"  Minister  of  Finance  of  August 
10    1959    No.  PO   14536/3/59,  the  same  cri- 
teria apply  to  clergymen  of  other  denomina- 
tions who  collect  money  from  their  believers 
for    their    religious     services.    Tabulations 
drawn  up  as  guides  (see  above)   concerning 
Incomes  have  also  practical  significance  but 
only  in  cases  where  the  number  of  believ- 
ers in  a  given  parish  does  not  substantially 
depart    from    the    number    of    Inhabitants 
within  the  area  of  the  parish.    In  the  re- 
maining cases,  financial  agencies,  after  con- 
sulting the  departments  for  denominational 
affairs   should  as  a  rule  assess  the  amount 
of  Incomes  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  tax  re- 
turns filed  by  the  clergymen  of  these  de- 
nominations.   Denominations  which  do  not 
collect  payments  for  their  religious  services 
(lura  stolae)    and   clergymen  who   perform 
their  services  In  the  parish  on  the  basis  of 
an  employment  contract  and  receive  a  regu- 
lar monthly  compensation  are  subject  to  a 
payroll   tax    on    this    compensation    which 
constitutes  the  cost  of  the  functioning  of 
the  parish. 

2  Turnover  tax:  The  turnover  tax  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  decree  of  October  26,  1950, 
Dz.  U.,  No.  49,  Law  No.  449.  The  duty  to 
pay  taxes  extends  to  both  physical  and  Jurl- 
dlcial  persons  as  well  as  to  associations  which 
are  not  legal  entitles.  Pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  a  civil  and  professional  character  in- 
volving property  and  services  are  subject  to 
taxation.  The  following  activities  are  tax 
free:  (1)  Teaching  in  scholarly  establish- 
ments as  well  as  career  work  of  teachers 
and  educators  of  the  youth;  (2)  scientific, 
educational,  artistic,  literary  and  writing  ac- 
tivities not  connected  either  with  the  opera- 
tion of  an  enterprise  or  with  publishing  on 
one's  own  account;  (3)  services  rendered  for 
compensation  to  which  the  payroll  law 
applies. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  is  authorized, 
however,  to  exempt  from  taxation  individual 
types  of  transactions  In  the  whole  area  of  the 
state  or  in  individual  areas  thereof  as  well 
as  to  specify  the  terms  of  this  exemption;  he 
also  has  the  power  to  lower  the  rates  of  taxa- 
tion and  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  tax  rates. 
By  the  executive  order  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  June  6,  1951,  Dz.  U.,  No.  35,  law  No. 
273,  Issued  In  pursuance  of  the  turnover  tax 
decree,  the  following  activities  were  exempted 
from  a  turnover  tax : 

1.  Activities  performed  by  libraries,  read- 
ing rooms,  museums,  galleries  of  art  and  ex- 
position enterprises  operated  or  maintained 
by  legal  entitles,  or  associations  not  possess- 
ing the  stacus  of  legal  entitles,  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  which  are  scientific,  educational, 
cultural,  sports,  religious  ritual,  social  wel- 
fare and  charity,  provided  the  legal  entities 
and  associations  mentioned  above  have  ac- 
quired the  right  to  exemption  in  the  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Income  tax  law. 


2.  Services  rendered  by  dormitories,  asy- 
lums, shelterhouses,  and  similar  arrange- 
ments whose  main  purpose  is  social  welfare, 
services  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
above-mentioned  persons  and  associations  if 
these  activities  are  performed  on  behalf  of 
persons  needing  such  social  welfare.  Under 
the  directives  of  February  25,  1959,  No.  PO 
1694/3/59,  church  legal  entitles  and  religious 
orders  are  obliged  to  declare  monthly  ad- 
vance payments  if  they  perform  activities 
subject  to  the  turnover  tax  or  if  the  church 
legal  entity  or  religious  order  makes  expend- 
itures for  purposes  other  than  those  which 
Justify  exemption  from  Income  tax.  Tax 
exemption  may  be  granted  after  the  yearly 
income  tax  returns  has  been  filed  and  after 
the  taxpayer  has  proved  the  circumstances 
supporting  his  claim  to  exemption  from  the 
Income  tax. 

3.  Land  tax — Introductory  remarks:  The 
land  tax  is  regulated  by  the  decree  of  June 
30,  1951,  Dz.  U.,  No.  23,  law  No.  143.  Accord- 
ing to  article  6,  the  basis  for  the  tax  assess- 
ment constitutes  the  entire  profits  of  an 
agricultural  farm  earned  in  a  tax  year  for 
both  crops  and  livestock  production  ex- 
pressed in  zlotys.  This  is  called  an  esti- 
mated Income.  The  tax  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  assessment  by  the  application 
of  an  alterable  or  Inalterable  tax  basis.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  establishes  every  year: 
1.  alterable  tax  bases  within  the  limits  up  to 
48  percent  of  the  basis  of  the  assessment  for 
individual  groups  of  Individual  agricultural 
farms.  These  bases  may  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  or  different  in 
various  areas;  2.  Inalterable  tax  bases  within 
the  rate  limits  of  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
basis  of  the  assessment  for  individual  farms 
possessed  by  (a)  public  Institutions,  social 
and  professional  organizations,  as  well  as 
legal  entitles,  the  Income  of  which,  in  con- 
formance with  the  charter.  Is  used  entirely 
for  general  tise,  education,  science,  sports, 
culture  and  charity. 

Executive  order  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  June  8,  1955,  Dz.  U.,  No.  23,  law  No.  144. 
Issued  In  pursuance  of  section  3  subsection 
1,  Item  6  of  the  above  Land  Tax  Decree  reads 
as  follows: 

"Inalterable  tax  bases  are  hereby  estab- 
lished for  agricultural  farms  administered 
by  legally  recognized  denominational  con- 
gregations and  their  institutions,  religious 
orders  and  religious  order  congregations  as 
well  as  legally  existing  religious  associations 
the  Income  of  which.  In  accordance  with 
the  charter.  Is  entirely  tised  for  ritual  pur- 
poses or  educational,  charitable  and  social 
welfare — ^at  the  rate  of  8  percent  of  the  tax 
basis." 

If  the  conditions  stated  above  have  not 
been  met,  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  on  an 
alterable  basis  (Directives  of  February  25, 
1959,  No.  PO  1694/3/59). 

4.  Local  taxes:  The  decree  of  May  20.  1955, 
Dz.  U.,  No.  21,  law  No.  36,  "Concerning  Local 
Taxes  and  Fees,"  concerns  churches  with  re- 
spect to  the  local  land  tax  and  the  tax 
levied  on  premises. 

Land  tax:  Article  6,  section  1,  item  3,  ex- 
empts from  the  local  land  tax  real  property 
owned  by  denominational  congregations  and 
their  institutions,  religious  orders  and  re- 
ligious  order  congregations  as  well  as  re- 


ligious associations  as  regards  the  part  ex- 
clusively and  directly  serving  ritual  purposes 
as  churches,  hoxoses  of  worship,  chapels  and 
which  £ire  at  the  same  time  under  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Tax  on  premises :  Under  article  15  premises 
occupied    by   denominational   congregations 
and  their  institutions,  religious  orders  and 
rellglotis   associations.   If   they   serve   exclu- 
sively   and    directly    ritual    purposes     like 
churches,  houses  of  worship  and  chapels,  are 
exempted  from  taxes.    According  to  the  di- 
rectives of  February  25,  1959.  No.  PO  1694/ 
3/59,  Issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  with 
respect  to  local  taxes,  the  land  tax  levied  on 
real  property  owned  by  denominational  con- 
gregations and   their  Institutions,   religious 
orders  and  religious  order  congregations  as 
well  as  religious  associations,  should  be  as- 
sessed In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  decree  concerning  local  taxes.    Therefore, 
those   realties   which   serve   exclusively  and 
directly   ritual   purposes   such   as   churches, 
houses  of  worship  and  chapels  are  subject 
to   taxes   also.     These  rules  should  as  well 
apply   to   Western    [former   German]    terri- 
tories, but  only  with  regard  to  realties  owned 
by  the  above-mentioned  church  and  religious 
order  units.     It  was  explained  that  realties 
in  Western  territories  formerly  owned  by  the 
German  church  and  religious  legal  entitles 
do  not  constitute  property  of  the  church  and 
religious  order  units  which  utilize  them  at 
present.     The  title   to   these   realties   is   In 
the  state.    Therefore,  a  land  tax  should  not 
be  levied  on  church  legal  entitles  or  on  re- 
ligious orders.    On  the  other  hand,  taxes  on 
premises  should  be  levied  in  conformity  with 
the   provisions   concerning   local   taxes   and 
fees  and  this  rule  also  applies  to  Western 
territories.       Consequently,     only     premises 
serving  religious  and  ritual  purposes  exclu- 
sively and  directly  are  exempted  from  taxes. 
From  the  foregoing  and  everyday  practice 
it  follows  that  the  church  is  treated  not  as  a 
social  nonprofit  institution  but  as  a  private 
profitoaaking   enterprise.     By  the   taxation 
policy  the  church  has  been  drained  of  its 
income  and  has  been  paral3rzed  in  its  activ- 
ities.   Taxes  of  60  percent  have  been  levied 
on     "Incomes"    from    baptisms,    weddings, 
funerals,    Sunday    church    collections,    and 
even  on  the  food  served  in  soup  kitchens  for 
the  poor.     The  levying  of  taxes  on  the  in- 
comes of  parish  priests  deserves  special  at- 
tention.   While  antlrellgious  propaganda,  as 
stated  above,  maintains  that  there  Is  a  de- 
cline in  the  nvunber  of  believers,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  takes  a  different  position  in  his 
taxation  policy.     Namely,  he  identifies  the 
number  of  inhabitants  with  the  number  of 
the    people    practicing    religion.     Therefore, 
the  personal  incomes  of  clergymen  are  levied 
not  according  to  the  number  of  the  parish- 
loners  but  according  to  the  number  of  In- 
habitants   of    a    parish    regardless   of   their 
creed. "8   Heavy  local  taxes  have  been  levied 
on  clergymen  occupying  apartments  of  more 
than  two  rooms.     This  state  of  affairs  has 
brought  on  nervous  breakdowns  for  many 
priests,  and  bishops  are  Inimdated  with  or- 
ders to  pay  taxes  sent  to  them  by  parish 
priests  to  whom  they  have  been  issued  by 
the  fiscal  agencies.* 

Diocesan  seminaries  and  the  Catholic  Unl  • 
verslty  of  Lublin  are  in  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult situation  by  reason  of  the  tax  policy. 
Some  semlnartes  had  to  be  closed.  The  tax 
arrearages  of  the  Lublin  University  exceeds 
30  million  zlotys."" 

The  consequences  of  this  policy  were 
described  In  the  Episcopal  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  1960,  as  follows: 

"The  church  has  been  deprived  of  its 
financial  foimdations.  If  parishes,  dioceses, 
and  rellglotis  orders  still  possess  anything. 


«  See  pp.  54-66. 

•  Orzel  Bialy.  No.  22, 1962,  p.  1. 

™  Mysl  PolBka,  No.  8. 1964.  p.  1. 
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Inappreciable  remnants.    Hospitals, 

,  and  social  Institutions  as  well  as 

bouses  have  been  taken  over  by  the 

And    what    remains    In    the 

the  church  has  been  charged  with 

h4avy  taxes  that  despite  our  best  will 

not  able  to  pay  them.     Clergymen, 

and  niuis  live  today  on  their  manual 

on  the  Christian  charity  of  believ- 

Is  especially  felt  In  the  Western 

where    the    so-called    economic 

the  diocesan  seminaries,  parishes, 

have  been  confiscated  under  the 

they  are  "post-German"  property 

the  fact  that  they  have  their  charac- 

Jie  church  property  and  to  a  great 

were   rebuilt   and   Improved   by    the 

the  Poles."  ^ 

the  church  has  been  placed  In  a  trap 
nay  be  sprung  at  any  time  It  suits 

of  the  party. 

Uverslonary  group  of  "Pax.""  on  the 

land,    enjoys    a    privileged    position 

to    that    enjoyed    prior    to    October 

t  possesses   35   Industrial   establish - 

md  many  bookshops.    The  turnover 

c  nterprlses  is  greater  than  that  of  all 

e  aterprlses  left  In  private  hands.     Its 

ixceeded    100   million   zlotys   in    1957 

arrearages  in  taxes  for  a  period  of  5 

e  estimated  at  130  million  zlotys.'* 
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VI.   DKrZMSX    BT    THX   PXOPLK 

man  is  a  member  of  the  party  and 

socialism"    It    does    not    necessarily 

that  he  la  a  Communist.     Very  often 

■od  and  bis  pastor,  to  whom  he  comes 

;he  cover  of  the  night,  who  baptizes 

en  or  participates  in  a  wedding  be- 

cloaed  doors  In  the  church,  know 

he  U  not  a  Communist] ."  '* 

arrange     collections     among 

to   help   their    pastors   and   the 

when  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger 

shment  by  execution  on  their  prop- 

:  bcamples  of  the  use  of  physical  force 

people  against  Government  actions 

against  the  church  are  often  cited 

press.     Antlrellglous  propaganda  ex- 

ihlB  as  religions  fanaticism.     In  Nowa 

,  new  lndust?'lal  center  near  Krak6w, 

was  placedTn  March  1957  on  the  spot 

El  ch\u-ch  was  to  be  built.     Rumors 

read  that  the  croes  was  to  be  removed. 

of  workers  kei>t  guard  by  the  croes, 

out  and  the  police  abandoned  the 

_    the    vlllqifee    of    Przysucha    near 

the    Goverjoxnent    Intended    to    dls- 

a  church,  ^pwever,  the  workers  sent 

Job  were  chased  away  by  the  pop- 

wlth  clubs  and  stones.''    Pilgrims  In 

Jiowa  protested  tigainst  a  police  raid 

shrine  on  July  21.  1958.     Rioting  be- 

B  were  made,  and  women,  chll- 

the  monks  were  beaten   by   the 

'    In  September  1961,  fiscal  author- 

Torun  ordered  the  attachment  of  the 

property  of  the  diocesan  seminary 

._  but  the  workers  refused  to  carry  it 

'o  avoid  fiscal  execution,  the  popula- 

akes  clandestine  collections  of  food 

seminarists." 

3oveminent  keeps  its  watchful  eye  on 

of  the  population  and  on  the 

abroad.     The   fear    of   close   ties 

the  poptilatlon  and  the  clergy,  riots 

all,   frustrating  results   of   the 

spread  by  the  Government  con- 

the  relations  of  church  and  state 

Government  not  to  force  its  policy 

too   drastic   measures   In   Its 
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relations  with  the  church.  The  protests  of 
the  Episcopate  and  the  cardinals,  on  the 
other  hand,  cause  the  Government  to  sus- 
pend its  repressive  measures.  So,  Lenin's 
policy  of  three  steps  forward  and  one  step 
backward  Is  fully  applied. 

VII.  CLOSING  REMARKS 

The  conciliatory  period  initiated  by  the 
agreement  of  October  6,  1956,  did  not  last 
long.  In  1961,  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  sent  a 
letter  to  Czeslaw  Wycech,  speaker  of  the 
house,  in  which  the  abuses  committed  by 
the  Government  toward  the  church  were 
cited.  The  cardinal  requested  that  a  com- 
mittee be  established  to  Investigate  the  viola- 
tions of  the  freedom  of  the  church  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution  but  so  far  no  action 
has  been  taken."*  Conferences  between  the 
church  and  the  Government  representatives 
have  been  held  for  a  long  time  but  without 
any  results. 

The  atmosphere  with  regard  to  the  church 
now  prevailing  in  Poland  is  depicted  from 
time  to  time  in  the  sermons  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl.  In  a  sermon  delivered  in  1961, 
the  Cardinal  stated  the  following: 

"The  spirit  of  a  human  being  is  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  any  slavery  and  false- 
hood. We  know  very  well  what  it  means  to 
have  shackles.  You  have  experienced  it,  you 
have  (also)  experienced  freedom.  You  do 
not  need  to  read  treatises  dealing  with  free- 
dom, It  is  enough  to  listen  to  the  beating  of 
your  hearts.  There  may  be  nations  who  do 
not  speak  a  word  about  freedom  and  people 
feel  free.  There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
other  cotmtrles  where  all  the  papers  are  filled 
with  dissertations  and  speeches  on  freedom, 
but  there  Is  no  freedom  there.  People 
achieve  freedom  and  people  deprive  them- 
selves of  freedom.  When  humanity  comes 
to  know  how  freedom  was  given,  woe  to  those 
who  would  try  to  take  this  freedom  away. 
People  will  hide  themselves.  A  man  In  de- 
fense of  his  freedom  and  his  dignity  will  go 
down  into  catacombs  and  start  a  life  In 
conspiracy  In  relation  to  external  life."  ™ 

Before  his  departure  for  Rome  for  the 
Ecumenical  Council,  on  September  23,  1963, 
the  cardinal  said:  "It  is  not  easy  to  leave  the 
capital  for  several  months  at  a  time  when 
the  church  in  Poland  is  affected  by  the  siif- 
ferings  and  Injustices  which  we  are  not 
spared."  Another  bishop,  during  the  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  on  October  25.  1963,  stated  that 
In  countries  where  religion  has  been  per- 
secuted "the  believers  suffer  martyrdom 
and  are  kept  in  shackles  •  •  •  in  those 
countries  It  is  true  audacity  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  even  to  baptize  their  children."  ■> 

As  a  whole  It  may  be  stated  that  the  church 
in  Poland  persists  not  on  a  legal  basis  but 
rather  owing  to  the  very  fact  that  It  has  ex- 
isted for  1,000  years  and  is  supported  by  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  population — Roman 
Catholics. 

VXn.    TRANSLATION    OF    PERTINENT   LAWS   AND 
DOCTTMENTS 

A.  Agreement  of  December  6,  1956" 
The  common  commission,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  government  and  of 
the  Episcopate,  has  considered  a  series  of 
problems  concerning  relations  between  state 
and  church  which  require  regulation.  In 
the  course  of  conferences,  the  representatives 
of  the  government  have  affirmed  their  readi- 
ness to  remove  the  obstacles  which  prevailed 
during  the  preceding  period  of  time  with 
respect  to  a  realization  of  the  full  freedom 
of  religious  life. 

The  representatives  of  the  Episcopate 
stated  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes 


Cqufc^-  supra. 

Blaly,  No.  30, 1957,  p.  1. 
Blaly,  No.  25.  1962,  p.  1. 
Blaly,  No.  28, 1962,  p.  1. 
Blaly.  No.  33/34. 1968,  p.  1. 
Blaly,  No.  23, 1962,  p.  1. 
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™  Osservatore  Romano.  Dec.  31. 1961. 
■^  Orzel  Blaly.  No.  12. 1961.  p.  1. 
«>  Mysl  Polska.  No.  3,  1964. 
n  See  Agreement  of  Apr.  14,  1950,  Church 
and  State,  op.  clt.,  pp.  197-208,  233-236. 


in  public  life  tending  to  secure  the  rule  of 
law  and  to  repair  Injustices,  the  governaem 
and  the  state  authorities  will  find  a  ^ 
understanding  of  these  tendencies  In  ^ 
church  hierarchy  and  the  clergy. 

The  representatives  of  the  EplscoDtt. 
have  also  expressed  their  full  support  t» 
government  undertakings  aiming  at  ttaa 
strengthening  and  the  development  of  the 
People's  Poland,  the  concentration  of  th« 
efforts  of  all  citizens  in  harmonious  work 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  conscien- 
tious abiding  by  the  laws  of  the  Peopled 
Poland  and  the  fulfillment  by  the  cltl«en» 
of  their  duties  toward  the  state. 

The  common  commission  has  considered 
and  settled  a  series  of  problems  Important  to 
the  state  and  the  church. 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  the  regulation  of  the 
legal  relation  of  the  state  to  the  church  ad- 
ministration, the  common  commission  shall 
Initiate  with  the  state  authorities  the  abo- 
lition of  the  existing  decree  of  February  9 
1953,  "Concerning  the  Appointment  of 
Clergymen  to  Ecclesiastical  Ofiaces.""  The 
new  enactment  regulating  these  problemi 
shall  guarantee  the  Influence  of  the  state 
on  appointments  to  the  oflflces  of  archbishop, 
diocesan  bishop  and  coadjutor,  with  the 
right  of  succession,  as  well  as  parish  priest, 
however,  the  requirements  of  the  church 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  respected. 

The  draft  of  the  new  enactment  shall  be 
submitted  to  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint 
Commission. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction 
In  schools,  the  following  principles  have 
been  established: 

The  voluntary  taking  of  religious  Instruc- 
tion In  elementary  and  public  schools  by 
children  whose  parents  shall  express  such 
desire  Is  hereby  assured  full  freedom  and  U 
guaranteed.  Religious  Instruction  shall  be 
conducted  as  an  elective  subject.  School 
authorities  are  obliged  to  make  It  possible 
to  conduct  religious  Instruction  by  an  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  school  business. 

Teachers  of  religious  subjects  shall  be  ae- 
lected  by  the  school  authorities  In  agree- 
ment with  the  church  authorities.  The 
teachers  shall  be  on  the  payroll  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education.  The  program  of  reli- 
gious Instruction  as  well  as  the  textbooka 
for  religious  Instruction  shall  require  the 
approval  of  both  the  church  and  the  state 
authorities.  Inspections  of  religious  In- 
struction shall  be  conducted  by  both  the 
church  and  the  state  authorities.  The  state 
authorities  shall  make  It  possible  for  the 
children  and  youth  freely  to  attend  rellglotii 
practices  outside  the  school. 

School  authorities  and  the  clergy  shall 
assure  full  freedom  and  tolerance  for  both 
believers  and  nonbellevers  and  shall  reio- 
lutely  counteract  any  signs  of  an  infringe- 
ment on  freedom  of  conscience. 

3.  The  principles  of  the  securing  of  reli- 
gious care  for  the  sick  have  been  agreed 
upon. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  shall  Issue  new 
directives  In  the  Implementation  of  then 
principles. 

4.  The  principles  of  religious  care  for  prlf- 
oners  and  the  appointment  of  prison  chap- 
lains have  been  agreed  upon. 

5.  Consent  has  been  granted  for  the  return 
of  the  nuns  resettled  In  1955  In  the  provlnoei 
of  Opole,  Wroclaw,  and  Katowice.  Thou 
among  them  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
ties  with  Poland  may  leave  the  country  tf 
they  so  desire.  The  return  of  the  clergy  ex- 
pelled from  their  parishes  In  the  we«toni 
provinces  [formerly  German]  was  aim 
decided. 

6.  An  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Episcopate  and  the  Government  concernlni 


M  Ibid.,  pp.  218-234. 387. 
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-_  n«w  bishops  appointed  by  the  ApostoUc 

T^tatute  of  July  15,  1961.  Dz.  U.  No.  32. 

UW  NO.  i^O.  concerning  the  development 

of  education 

introduction:  Education  constitutes  one 
„f  «ie  essential  elements  of  the  socialist  de- 
jllSment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Pc>. 
,  nd  The  educational  system  has  the  task 
^orenaring  qualified  workers  for  the  na- 
Hnnal  economy  and  cultural  [and]  dedicated 
hiiUders  of  socialism.  An  educational  sys- 
«m  adapted  by  these  tasks  and  the  character 
of  teaching  and  education  is  established  by 

this  statute. 

/Gtlcle  1:  Teaching  and  education  In 
Khoolfi  and  other  educational  Institutions 
has  the  task  of  the  universal  development 
of  the  pupils  and  the  education  of  dedicated 
and  creative  citizens  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Poland. 

Schools  and  other  educational  Institu- 
tions shall  educate  In  the  spirit  of  socialist 
morality  and  the  socialist  principles  of  com- 
mon society  life  •   •   V 

Article  2:  Schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  are  lay  institutions.  Both  teach, 
jjjg  and  education  in  these  institutions  are  of 
a  lay  character. 

Article  21:  1.  Education  outside  of  school 
hours  is  conducted  by  the  schools. 

a.  The  out-of-school  education  Is  orga- 
nized in  youth  cultural  houses  for  children 
and  youth,  school  centers  and  sports  clubs, 
reading  rooms  for  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, children's  playgrounds,  vacation  centers 
and  other  places. 

3.  The  out-of-school  education  has  the 
task  to; 

•  *  •  •  • 

(3)  Create  conditions  for  social  activities. 

Article  23:  Youth  and  social  organizations 
shall  cooperate  with  the  schools  In  the  real- 
ization of  educational  tasks  according  to  the 
principles  established  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Article  35:  1.  Educational  affairs  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Education  controls  edu- 
cation, directly  or  through  the  agencies  of 
the  school  administration  of  the  presidla  of 
the  people's  councils. 

Article  39:  1.  Schools,  educatlontil  and 
nursing  Institutions  as  well  as  other  Insti- 
tutions dealing  vrtth  education  may  be  con- 
ducted by  professional  [or]  youth  organiza- 
tions, social  institutions  or  other  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  legal  entitles  or  physi- 
cal persons,  only  vrtth  a  permit  Issued  by  the 
Iflnlster  of  Education,  on  the  terms  and 
principles  established  by  him  and  under  his 
supervision. 

2.  Any  out-of-8Chool  educational  activities 
as  well  as  any  other  form  of  work  with  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  may 
establish  the  principles  and  terms  of  con- 
ducting these  activities  and  work. 

3.  In  granting  to  organizations  and  In- 
stitutions of  a  religious  character  the  permits 
provided  for  In  section  1,  the  Minister  01 
Education  may  waive  the  requirements  pro- 
vided for  in  article  2. 

Special  provisions  shall  regulate  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  education 
and  qualifications  of  teachers.  According  to 
article  31,  the  "education  of  teachers  and 
educators  has  the  task  of  giving  the  teacher 
and  educator  a  theoretical  and  practical 
preparation  for  his  duties  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment ol  the  tasks  provided  for  by  the 


"The  text  of  the  Agreement  was  cited  in 
the  work  of  Edward  Malklewlcz  and  Stanlslaw 
Podemskl.  Polozenle  prawne  koBclol6w  1 
Bwlask6w  wyznanlowych  w  Polsklej  Rreczy- 
pospolltej  Ludowej,  Warazawa,  1960.  pp.  130- 
180. 


statute."      Therefore,    one    of    the    require- 
ments  for   teachers   and    educators    Is    the 
proper  "Ideological  background." 
C.  Regulation  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
of   August    19,    1961,    Dziennik    Urzedowy 
Ministerstica  Oswiaty,  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  catechetical  centers 
Section    1:  Catechlstic    centers     (punkty 
katechetyczne)    may  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  accessible  religious  In- 
struction to  children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians so  desire. 

Section  2:  Catechlstic  centers  may  be  orga- 
nized and  conducted  by  the  parish  (denom- 
inational communities)  administrators. 

Section  3:  1.  Catechlstic  centers  may  be 
maintained  In  public  churches  under  the 
management  of  the  parish  (denominational 
communities)   administrators. 

2.  These  centers  may  also  be  created  In 
other  parish  (denominational  communities) 
premises  provided  adequate  hygienic  and 
sanitary  requirements  are  met. 

Section  4:  Lectures,  the  subject  of  which 
is  rellglo\i8  Instruction  for  school-age  chil- 
dren, may  be  given  In  catechlstic  centers 
(catechlzatlon) . 

Section  5 :  The  lectures  In  catechlstic  cen- 
ters may  not  exceed  2  hours  per  week  for  a 
child  and  may  not  conflict  with  his  lectures 
at  school. 

Section  6:  Lectures  for  children  In  cate- 
chlstic centers  may  be  conducted  by  secular 
clergymen  who  must  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  competent  school  Inspector.  In  justi- 
fied cases  lectures  may  be  given  also  by  lay- 
men who  have  obtained  a  permit  from  the 
competent  school  Inspector. 

The  permit  may  be  revoked  If  the  person 
conducting  the  lectures  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  regulation  or  if  other  circum- 
stances occur  which  for  pedagogical  reasons 
make  It  Impossible  to  give  the  lectures  to 
the  children. 

Section  7:  1.  Lectures  In  catechlstlo  cen- 
ters may  commence  after  the  registration  of 
the  center  with  the  competent  school  In- 
spector. 

2.  The  requirements  for  the  registration 
of  a  catechlstic  center  are  proof  by  the  parish 
(denominational  community)  administra- 
tor of  the  possession  of  premises  fulfilling 
the  requirements  specified  In  section  8,  and 
an  Indication  of  the  person  possessing  a  per- 
mit to  conduct  lectures  In  the  catechlstic 
center. 

3.  Catechlstic  centers  which  are  In  opera- 
tion at  the  time  when  this  regulation  takes 
effect  are  also  subject  to  the  duty  of  registra- 
tion. The  parish  (denominational  commu- 
nity) administrator  should  register  these 
centers  up  to  October  31,  1961. 

Section  8:  Control  over  the  activities  of 
the  catechlstic  centers  Is  exercised  by  the 
school  Inspector. 

Section  9:1.  For  the  organizing,  conduct- 
ing, and  administering  of  catechlstic  centers 
within  the  parish  (denominational  commu- 
nity) Eirea,  a  compensation  of  1,000  zlotys 
monthly  will  be  paid  according  to  the  con- 
tract, the  form  of  which  Is  attached  to  the 
regulation. 

2.  In  justified  cases  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tract specified  In  subsection  1,  also  a  con- 
tract with  another  secular  clergyman  may 
be  entered  Into  and  for  the  conduct  of  the 
catechlstic  center  the  compensation  of  700 
zlotys  will  be  accorded. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  provisions  speci- 
fied In  subsections  1  and  2,  It  Is  not  permis- 
sible to  receive  payments  or  offerings  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  either  from  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children  or  from  the  chil- 
dren [themselves]  for  the  purpose  connected 
with  the  organization,  maintenance,  and  con- 
duct of  catechlstic  centers. 

Section  10.  This  regulation  takes  effect  on 
the  day  of  Its  promulgation  [It  was  promtil- 
gated  on  August  20,  1961]. 


D.  Decree  of  December  31.  1956.  Dz..  V.,  1957, 
No.  1,  law  No.  6.  Concerning  the  orga- 
nization of  and  appointment  to  ecclesias- 
tical offices 

Article  1:  The  creation,  transformation, 
abolishing  and  establishing  of  territorial 
boundaries  and  seats  of  dioceses  and  parishes 
of  the  Catholic  Church  within  the  area  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  requires 
previous  consultation  with  the  jurisdiction- 
ally  competent  state  agency. 

Article  2:1.  The  [central]  government  la 
the  Jurlsdlctlonally  competent  agency  for 
the  changes  specified  In  article  1  with  respect 
to  dioceses,  and  the  territorially  competent 
presidla  of  the  provincial  people's  councUa 
are  Jurlsdlctlonally  competent  with  respect 
to  parishes. 

2.  Should  the  appropriate  state  agency  not 
raise  any  reservations  within  30  days  from 
the  notification,  then  It  wlU  be  considered 
that  the  consent  has  been  granted. 

Article  3 :  Ecclesiastical  offices,  both  church 
and  monastic,  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
Poland  may  be  occupied  exclusively  by  Pol- 
ish nationals. 

Article  4:  Appointments  to  the  offices  of 
archbishop,  bishop  of  diocese,  coadjutor  with 
the  right  of  succession,  parish  priest  and 
parish  administrator,  require  the  previous 
ascertainment  that  no  reasonable  reserva- 
tions of  the  Jtirlsdlctlonally  competent  state 
agency  exist  against  persons  to  be  appointed 
to  these  offices. 

Article  5:  (1)  The  central  government  la 
competent  to  raise  reservations  against  an 
appointment  to  the  office  of  archbishop, 
bishop  of  diocese,  and  coadjutor  with  the 
right  of  succession;  the  presidium  of  the 
territorially  competent  provincial  people's 
council  [Is  competent  to  raise  reservations] 
against  the  appointment  of  a  parish  priest 
or  the  parish  administrator. 

2.  Should  no  reservations  be  raised  by  the 
central  government  within  3  months  or  by 
the  provincial  people's  council  within  30  days 
from  the  notification,  then  It  will  be  con- 
sidered that  the  consent  has  been  granted. 

3.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  reservation  raised,  the  final 
decision  Is  taken  through  consultation  of  the 
church  authority  with  the  Government. 

Article  6.  Persons  appointed  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical offices  specified  In  article  4,  before 
taking  office,  must  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  according 
to  the  following  formula : 

I  solemnly  promise  to  be  loyal  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Poland,  to  respect  Its  legal 
order  and  not  to  undertake  anything  which 
might  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland. 

Article  7.  If  the  activities  of  a  clergyman 
are  harmful  to  the  state  the  competent  state 
agency  shall  request  the  competent  superior 
church  authority,  giving  Its  reasons,  to  Issue 
appropriate  orders  and  In  case  of  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness (of  these  orders)  to  remove  the 
clergyman  from  his  ecclesiastical  office. 

Article  8.  A  final  court  Judgment  condemn- 
ing a  clergyman  to  forfeiture  of  civic  rights 
results  In  the  removal  of  the  clergyman  from 
his  ecclesiastical  office. 

Article  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Decree  also 
apply  to  other  churches  and  denominational 
communities  by  analogy. 


SINO-SOVIET  SPLIT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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of  moderate  regimes  in  these  areas.  The 
Chinese  Communists  contend  that  there 
can  be  no  compromise  and  that  victory 
can  be  assured  only  when  the  Com- 
munists are  in  control;  and  only  if  they 
are  nonwhite  Communists  like  the 
Chinese.  Violence  is  judged  to  be  the 
quickest  and  surest  means  to  this  end. 

The  Communist  ideology  of  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  causes  them  to  view  this 
struggle  for  control  over  the  nonwhite 
world  in  a  different  manner  than  people 
in  the  West.  To  them  it  is  total  war- 
fare. But  a  type  of  warfare  which  is  not 
defined  merely  as  a  clash  of  arms;  it 
includes  all  means  which  can  be  used  to 
advance  the  Communist  cause.  Thus, 
activities  which  are  often  divorced  from 
political  goals  in  the  West  are  always 
subservient  to  them  in  Communist  na- 
tions. Although  Peiping's  techniques  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  vary  some- 
what, certain  fields  of  operations  form 
the  basis  of  this  effort.  In  Communist 
hands,  diplomatic  recognition  is  used  not 
merely  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  view- 
points between  two  governments;  it  is 
also  a  means  of  introducing  a  large  staff 
of  Intelligent  agents  trained  in  subver- 
sion into  another  nation.  Activities  in 
the  economic  field  such  as  trade,  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  technical  assistance  also 
serve  the  same  end.  Cultural  delega- 
tions and  the  exchange  visits  of  various 
groups  enable  the  Communists  to  make 
grassroot  contacts. 

Communist  propaganda  methods  are 
extremely  sophisticated.  All  types  of 
modern  communications  are  being  used 
in  order  to  reach  a.s  many  segments  of 
the  Exjpulation  as  possible.  Finally,  sup- 
port of  revolution  and  trainins:  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  is  also  being  given. 

The  degree  of  success,  history,  and  ex- 
tent of  Peiping's  campaigns  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America  differ  consid- 
erably. Asia  has  been  the  primary  tar- 
get, and  at  the  present  time,  many  of  the 
nations  of  this  region  are  immediately 
threatened  with  Communist  domination. 

Communist  China  has  a  number  of 
unique  advantages  in  this  region.  The 
Peiping  regime  can  claim  to  have  inherit- 
ed China's  traditional  leadership  of  Asia. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  Peiping  was  al- 
lowed to  direct  and  control  Communist 
movements  in  most  of  Asia  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  R^any 
overseas  Chinese  hold  important  posi- 
tions in  the  southeast  Asian  nations,  and 
thus  their  support  is  most  valuable  al- 
though it  often  is  obtained  through  in- 
timidation or  other  forceful  means. 
China  sprawls  across  the  continent  of 
Asia.  Her  borders  touch  many  Asian  na- 
tions, and  no  great  distance  separates 
her  from  the  others.  In  the  very  shadow 
of  this  overpopulated  Communist  giant, 
there  are  southeast  Asian  nations  with 
rich  imdeveloped  farm  land  and  other 
valuable  natural  resources.  Peiping's 
need  for  them  is  growing  more  and  more 
intense  due  to  the  sharp  drop  of  Soviet 
aid  and  trade  in  the  past  few  years. 

Communist  Chinese  diplomacy  has 
played  an  important  role  in  Asia.  Pei- 
ping's first  friendly  overtures  to  indi- 
vidual nations  began  in  1952,  and,  by 
1955.  this  nation  began  to  claim  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Afro- Asian  bloc.  This 
mainly  was  due  to  the  Bandung  Confer- 


ence where  Premier  Chou  Eh-ial  was 
spectacularly  successful  in  winning  the 
support  of  attending  leaders. 

In  the  following  2  years,  he  personally 
visited  8  Asian  nations  and  the  premiers 
of  3  returned  his  visit.  Thus  oy  1957 
when  Peiping  began  to  adopt  a  more 
openly  militant  stand  toward  non-Com- 
munist nations,  all  the  neutral  nations 
of  Asia  and  Pakistan,  a  SEATO  member 
had  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to 
this  regime.  The  very  size  of  the  em- 
bassies which  Pieping  has  established  in- 
dicates  that  the  staff  caruiot  be  engaged 
solely  in  the  conduct  of  diplomacy 
Also,  these  people  are  given  the  protec- 
tion of  diplomatic  immunity  which 
means  that  they  cannot  be  arrested  if 
they  are  found  to  be  engaging  in  illicit 
activity. 

The  greatest  share  of  Peiping's  trade 
with  the  free  world  has  been  with  the 
nations  of  Asia.  Between  1951  and  1958. 
this  nation  spent  large  sums  of  money 
for  trade  fair  exhibits  in  Asia  and  con- 
cluded a  substantial  number  of  trade 
agreements  with  Asian  nations.  Since 
1955.  however.  Communist  China's  im- 
ports from  Asia  have  dropped  sharply 
although  approximately  90  percent  of 
her  exports  to  developing  nations  went 
to  those  in  Asia.  This  export  balance 
has  evidently  been  an  important  factor 
in  Peiping's  ability  to  substantially  in- 
crease imports  from  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  There  also  have  been  sharp 
shifts  In  trade  with  individual  Asian  na- 
tions which  accompanied  changes  in  for- 
eign policy.  This  was  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  India. 

In  1956,  Peiping  began  to  extend  eco- 
nomic aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
neutral  Asian  governments,  particularly 
Cambodia,  Ceylon.  Indonesia,  Burma, 
and  Nepal.  These  programs  have  been 
initiated  in  spite  of  drastic  shortages  of 
food  and  manufactured  goods  in  China, 
and  other  economic  diflBculties.  The 
Chinese  Communists  are  evidently  will- 
ing to  go  to  great  lengths  to  create  the 
impression  that  China  is  making  sub- 
stantial economic  and  industrial  prog- 
ress. 

It  is  guerrilla  warfare,  however,  which 
seems  to  give  the  free  world  its  most 
severe  problems  in  southeast  Asia. 

Most  of  these  rebel  movements  have 
their  base  in  North  Vietnam,  and  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  Peiping's  control 
over  them.  But  one  fact  does  appear 
certain:  the  incorporation  of  southeast 
Asia  Into  mainland  China  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Chi- 
nese leaders.  Instead,  they  have  ac- 
tively promoted  policies  In  this  area 
which  would  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  whole  network  of  Conmiunist  states, 
similar  to  the  "cordon  sanitaire"  which 
the  Soviets  established  when  they  seized 
the  captive  nations  of  central  Europe 
after  World  War  II.  The  Chinese  Reds 
have  learned  their  lessons  well  from  their 
former  Kremlin  masters. 

Guerrilla  warfare  Is  being  waged  In 
three  southeast  Asian  nations. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  In 
Asia  has  been  seriously  imperiled  In 
South  Vietnam  where  American  advisers 
have  played  a  prominent  role. 
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ThP  pathet  Lao  are  steadily  decreasing 
*  J  area  of  neutralist  control  in  Laos. 
^rnSnilSi  bands  have  begun  to  infll- 
.rSe  northeast  Thailand.  A  free  Thai 
SJrement  has  also  been  organized  with- 
\nthe  boundaries  of  Chma. 

These  three  Chinese  Red  battlegrounds 
/.an  no  longer  be  treated  as  isolated  Com- 
«,  nist  expeditions.  They  are  part  of  a 
hiehlv  integrated  master  plan  drawn  by 
ihP  Chinese  Reds  and  must  be  dealt  with 
«  a  single  menace.  We  are  doomed  to 
continued  setbacks  if  we  continue  to 
treat  South  Vietnam  as  a  single  Com- 
munist target. 

Chinese  Communist  aggression  m  Asia, 
however  has  not  been  confined  to  in- 
direct support  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

Tiny,  backward  Tibet  was  brutally  in- 
vaded and  conquered  by  Red  Chinese 
troops  In  the  autumn  of  1962,  an  in- 
vasion of  India  was  launched  which  pro- 
vided a  startling  revelation  of  Indian 
weakness. 

Moreover,  Peiping  had  isolated  India 
from  her  neighbors  through  border 
agreements  and  pacts  of  nonaggression 
with  Burma,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and 

Nepal. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  then, 
that  these  recent  manifestations  of  Com- 
munist strength  in  Asia  have  cavised 
some  significant  shifts  in  foreign  policies 
of  several  nations.  Since  1962.  Burma 
and  Cambodia  have  swung  notably  closer 
to  Peiping.  France's  recent  recognition 
of  Communist  China  is  also  being  inter- 
preted particularly  in  Asia  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Peiping's  growing 
strength. 

One  can  only  conjecture  about  the 
reasons  behind  the  exchange  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  between  France 
and  Communist  China.  It  may  be  that 
they  feel  that  this  is  a  way  of  projecting 
themselves  into  the  councils  of  world 
power.  There  are  signs  that  both  Prance 
and  Red  China  have  felt  that  they  have 
been  denied  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional community  by  the  major  world 
powers.  The  fact  that  France  has  no 
history  of  racial  bias  certainly  may  have 
smoothed  the  path  for  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. France  has  had  no  demoristra- 
tions  similar  to  those  in  Moscow  by 
African  students  who  rebelled  against 
their  inferior  treatment  in  Russia. 
Thus,  they  may  feel  that  association  with 
Prance  may  be  less  of  a  detriment  to 
their  campaign  in  the  nonwhite  world 
than  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  Red  China's  hopes  for  Africa  may 
meet  with  a  little  more  difficulty;  albeit, 
this  could  be  confined  only  to  problems 
of  a  technical  nature. 

Many  of  the  factors  which  have  facil- 
itated tlie  Communist  Chinese  penetra- 
tion of  Asia  are  missing  in  Africa.  Dis- 
tance is  a  primary  obstacle  as  Communist 
China  does  not  have  the  economic  and 
technical  resources  necessary  for  effec- 
tive conununication  with  Africa.  Peiping 
entered  the  struggle  for  influence  in 
Africa  considerably  after  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West.  Also,  China  has 
had  relatively  little  contact  or  experi- 
ence with  this  continent  In  the  past  few 
centuries. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  indicated 
that  Peiping's  aspirations  and  influence 


in  Africa  cannot  be  disregarded.  Ex- 
change visits  between  the  African  na- 
tions and  Communist  China  have  in- 
creased significantly  within  the  past 
year.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  has  just 
completed  a  7 -week  tour  in  which  he 
visited  10  African  nations.  Also,  it  seems 
that  Chinese  Communist  supporters 
played  some  role  in  the  recent  disorders 
in  Africa. 

Mr.  Harry  Homewood  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  has  succinctly  and  powerfully 
interpreted  the  significance  of  these 
events : 

Now  the  exchange  of  visits  between  Red 
Chinese  Communists  and  African  politicians 
grows  •  •  •  the  African  Intentions  are  un- 
known, they  are  superb  politicians.  But  the 
intentions  of  the  Red  Chinese  are  easy  to 
read.  Africa,  relatively  empty  of  people, 
presents  an  attractive  mecca  for  China's 
teeming  millions  and  a  powerful  force  of 
nonwhite  Communists  to  combat  Khru- 
shchev and  his  brand  of  communism. 

Mr.  Harry  Homewood  stated  further: 
It  is  interesting.  I  think,  to  note  that  the 
two-way  traffic  of  visitors  between  Peiping 
and  various  African  capitals  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  past  few  months.  The  Queen 
of  Burundi,  the  Minister  of  Information  for 
Somalia,  Jomo  Kenyetta's  wife  from  Kenya, 
Journalists  from  Tanganyika  and  Uganda, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Union  of 
Southwest  Africa,  representatives  from  the 
South  African  Republic,  assorted  Moslem 
leaders  from  Zanzibar — all  have  been  recent 
visitors  to  Peiping. 

Now  the  exchange  of  visits  between  Red 
Chinese  Communists  and  African  politicians 
grows — the  African  Intentions  are  unknown, 
they  are  superb  politicians.  But  the  Inten- 
tions of  the  Red  Chinese  are  easy  to  read. 
Africa,  relatively  empty  of  people,  presents 
an  attractive  mecca  for  China's  teeming  mil- 
lions •  •  •  and  a  powerful  force  of  possible 
nonwhite  Communists  to  combat  Khru- 
shchev and  his  brand  of  communism. 

It  was  through  diplomacy  that  Pei- 
ping's first  contacts  with  an  African  na- 
tion were  made.  Discussions  between 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  President  Nas- 
ser took  place  within  the  framework  of 
the  Bandung  Conference.  In  1956,  1 
year  later,  Egypt  became  the  first  African 
nation  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Communist  China. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  Solidarity  Conference  with  its 
headquarters  in  Cairo,  the  Red  Chinese 
began  to  develop  contacts  with  the 
emerging  African  States.  Since  1958.  12 
of  these  nations  have  extended  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Communist  China. 
Chou  En-lai's  recent  tour  has  reportedly 
prompted  5  additional  States  to  take 
steps  toward  Peiping's  recognition. 

While  Peiping  has  conducted  a  large 
scale  campaign  for  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion among  all  nations,  Chou  En-lai  has 
reserved  his  special  praise  and  support 
for  leftist  governments  and  groups  op- 
posing colonial  rule  or  moderate  regimes. 
The  practical  consequences  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split  have  sometime  been  most 
evident  in  Africa. 

Chinese  Conununist  support  has  fig- 
ured rather  prominently  in  three  African 
Independence  movements. 

During  the  war  in  Algeria,  the 
FLN  apparently  received  an  extensive 
amount  of  military  aid  from  Peiping, 
and  Chinese  aid  has  continued  since  the 


independence  of  Algeria.  In  1959,  the 
Soviet  Union  welcomed  the  possibiUty  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  through  De 
Gaulle's  proposal  for  Algerian  self-de- 
termination while  Peiping  violently  de- 
nounced this  course  of  action.  No  So- 
viet aid  as  yet  has  been  extended  to  Al- 
geria, but  in  a  move  obviously  designed 
to  steal  the  stage  from  the  Chinese,  Mos- 
cow offered  a  substantial  amount  of  aid 
to  Algeria  just  as  Chou  En-lai  was  about 
to  begin  his  visit. 

The  UPC,  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  Cameroon  has  been  another  recipient 
of  Chinese  Communist  support.  The 
Soviets  seemed  to  have  unsuccessfully 
urged  UPC  leaders  to  turn  this  insurgent 
movement  into  an  opposition  party  oper- 
ating within  the  legal  political  frame- 
work. At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets 
seem  to  be  trying  to  split  the  UPC  In 
order  to  create  factions  loyal  to  Moscow. 
It  appears  that  the  Soviets  and  Red 
Chinese  are  competing  for  control  of  the 
MPLA.  the  Communist-dominated  move- 
ment for  Angolan  independence. 

The  struggle  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping  appears  most  confused  in  those 
nations  receiving  help  from  both. 

Several  African  nations  are  simulta- 
neously receiving  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  mainland  China,  but  evidence 
of  Sino-Soviet  competition  m  this  aspect 
of  policy  has  been  confined  to  Guinea. 
The  interest-free  loan  and  terms  of  the 
technical  assistance  agreement  which 
Communist  China  offered  to  Guinea 
were  obviously  designed  to  place  Soviet 
aid  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Guinean  Gov- 
ernment accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  in- 
stigating i-iots  against  it,  relations  be- 
tween these  two  nations  have  been  quite 
cool,  but  relations  between  Communist 
China  and  Guinea  have  remained  cor- 
dial. 

In  Ghana,  a  similar  clash  has  been 
avoided  although  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  Chma  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  aid  programs.  Dr.  Nkrumah 
has  carefully  maintained  a  neutral  po- 
sition between  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

In  Somalia,  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion has  received  the  bulk  of  Chinese  aid 
while  the  Soviets  have  concentrated  upon 
the  army. 

The  Communist  Chinese  also  have  de- 
veloped an  area  of  concentration  in  their 
African  campaign:  east  Africa. 

This  fact  is  an  ominous  one  in  view  of 
recent  disturbances  there. 

A  coup  in  Zanzibar  captured  world 
headlines. 

Uganda  and  Tanganyika  were  jarred 
by  army  mutinies. 

Various  civil  disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  Kenya. 

Somalia's  border  confiicts  with  Kenya 
and  Ethiopia  may  yet  explode  into  a 
major  crisis. 

Conflicting  roles  have  been  ascribed  to 
Chinese-  and  Cuban-trained  Commu- 
nists in  all  of  these  disorders. 

But  whether  or  not  they  were  the 
primary  instigators  of  these  disturbances, 
such  situations  provide  excellent  op- 
portunities for  the  seizure  of  leadership. 
The  artificial  boundaries  of  many  African 
nations,  racial  hatreds,  the  lack  of 
trained  leadership,  and  other  inequities 
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are  llkelyl  to  lead  to  the  recurrence  of 
such  dlsoi  ders  throughout  Africa. 

This  m:  ly  be  the  means  by  which  the 
Communists  will  make  their  greatest 
gains  in  tJ  le  emerging  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent, b^ause  the  Commvmists  are 
scavenger  j  of  modernization  who  prey  on 
those  nat  ons  shifting  f rc«n  the  primitive 
to  moden  . 

Althouih  startling  indications  of  in- 
creased ^tdnese  activity  in  Africa  have 
taken  pla  »  within  the  past  few  months, 
the  begto  ling  of  this  trend  took  place  in 
1960. 

Seven  lew  organizations  have  been 
f oimded  s  nee  that  year  to  direct  and  co- 
ordinate »eiplng'8  penetration  of  Africa 
In  the  fie]  is  of  propaganda,  military  aid, 
the  trailing  of  African  Communists, 
and  cultu -al  exchange.  A  reorganization 
at  the  hi(  hest  policy  level  evidently  took 
place  in  961  when  a  special  wnnmittee 
for  Africi  n  affairs  was  established  with- 
in the  ce  itral  committee  of  the  Chinese 
Commun  st  Party. 

It  is  aaparent  the  Red  Chinese  are 
determin<  d  to  step  up  their  drive  to  cap- 
ture the  whole  of  Africa  into  their 
sphere  o  influence;  an  influence  that 
could  pr  )ve  decisive  in  winning  Red 
China  a  i  «at  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  catalyst  to  accomplish  this 
may  vers  well  prove  to  be  a  brutal  but 
convlncir  g  appeal  to  nonwhite  national- 
ism. 

But,  tie  presence  of  serious  dangers 
to  the  f re  5  world  in  Africa  does  not  mean 
that  this  continent  is  lost  to  either  Com- 
munist C  lina  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Wi  !st  has  far  more  African  experts 
than  the  Communists. 

There  lave  been  notable  Communisi, 
failures  1 1  the  fields  of  economic  aid  and 
student  e  cchanges. 

Af  ricai  i  leaders  are  fleroely  jealous  of 
their  ind  spendence. 

If  we  ore  to  save  Africa  for  the  free 
world,  n<w  is  the  time  for  the  West  to 
assess  th  5  importance  of  these  strengths 
and  weal  jiesses  in  each  African  nation. 

Much  an  be  done;  much  needs  to  be 

done. 

Not  evi  sn  Latin  America  is  proving  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Communist 
Chinese.  There  is  a  large  Indian  and 
Negro  PC  pulation  in  this  area,  and  these 
nonwhit(  groups  are  on  the  whole  at  the 
bottom  o  '  the  social  and  economic  scale. 
There  aie  those  who  believe  the  Latin 
himself  L  i  also  nonwhite. 

Although  most  of  these  nations  have 
long  beei  independent,  they  have  been 
ruled  by  small  elites. 

Extrenist  solutions  are  bound  to  ap- 
pear attr  active  when  extreme  wealth  co- 
exists wi  ;h  grinding  poverty. 

Thus.  ;he  Communist  Chinese  appeal 
for  viole;  ice  Is  finding  supporters  in  ex- 
treme le:  tlst  elements  throughout  Latin 
America.  Communist  parties  in  these 
nations  ire  splitting  into  pro-Chinese 
and  pr(»-Sovlet  factions.  Impatience 
with  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  peaceful  co- 
existence is  found  particularly  among 
the  your  ger  members. 

Cuba  s  the  sole  Latin  American  na- 
tion whi  !h  has  accorded  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  mainland  China,  and  this 
Island  is  being  used  as  a  base  for  the 
extfflisioiL  of  subversive  movements 
throughiut  Latin  America.    It  is  ru- 


mored that  two  other  nations  are  con- 
sidering trade  agreements  with  Peiplng 
which  may  lead  to  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. A  Chinese-Latin  American 
Friendship  Association  was  formed  in 
1960,  and  exchange  visits  of  cultural 
delegations  and  of  representatives  of  var- 
ious occupational  and  interest  groups 
are  increasing  rapidly. 

There  are  those  who  have  engaged  in 
a  heated  dialog  for  some  time  now  as 
to  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  remain- 
ing in  Cuba.  They  would  be  shocked  to 
learn  the  number  of  Red  Chinese  troops 
in  Cuba  far  outnumbers  the  Soviets. 

Latin  America's  trade  with  China  is 
also  growing.  According  to  recent  fig- 
ures released  by  the  United  Nations,  ex- 
ports to  Communist  China  from  Latin 
America  increased  1,110  percent  from 
1955  to  1961.  Although  this  figiire  is 
spectacular  largely  because  of  the  pre- 
viously low  level  of  Chinese  trade,  it  is 
nevertheless  significant. 

Latin  American  nations  are  expanding 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  as  a 
whole.  They  are  doing  this  because  they 
think  that  they  must.  There  is  a  sur- 
plus in  Western  markets  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  and  raw  materials  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  Latin  American 
exports,  and  prices  have  fallen  steeply. 

There  is  serious  reason  to  fear  the 
consequences  of  rising  ties  between  the 
Communist  bloc  and  Latin  America. 
Thus,  programs  such  as  the  one  which 
Prance  has  recently  begun  to  increase 
trade  with  this  area  to  stop  the  Commu- 
nists should  be  encouraged,  even  though 
our  own  relations  with  Prance  are  at  low- 
ebb. 

One  field  of  Chinese  Communist  ac- 
tivity, propaganda,  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  various  areas  as  much 
of  this  propaganda  is  designed  to  have 
a  worldwide  impact.  Also,  propaganda 
activities  constitute  the  leading  arm  of 
Peiping's  campaign  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas. 

This  is  one  area  in  which  the  Chinese 
can  compete  with  the  Russians  on  even 
footing  as  it  is  one  of  the  least  costly 
methods  of  penetration. 

This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  value  of 
mainland  China's  economic  program 
which  equals  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  Soviet  total. 

Propaganda  has  continuously  been 
Peiping's  main  weapon  in  all  quarrels 
and  campaigns.  Through  the  vitriolic 
language  generally  used  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  communicatlom,  media 
have  been  tiirned  into  avenues  of  verbal 
assault. 

One  of  the  principal  themes  of  Com- 
munist China  in  this  worldwide  battle 
to  influence  the  minds  of  men  has  been 
the  contention  that  the  fundamental  di- 
vision between  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed  corresponds  to  that  between 
white  and  nonwhite. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  theme 
in  1960,  Pelping  has  quite  openly  sought 
to  aline  the  nonwhites  against  the 
whites. 

Lately,  however,  a  more  subtle  tactic 
is  being  used. 

The  Chinese  Commimlsts  are  openly 
denying  that  they  are  seeking  world 
leadership  through  racial  division. 


Instead.  Pelping  has  launched  a  two- 
pronged  attack  directed  principally 
against  the  United  States. 

Colonialism  is  termed  the  cause  of  all 
evils  suffered  by  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, and  the  present  efforts  of  the  white 
nations  in  these  areas  are  called  neo- 
colonialism. 

The  United  States  is  termed  the  arch 
imperialist. 

When  any  incident  occurs  between  a 
developed  and  an  xmderdeveloped  nation 
such  as  the  recent  Panama  dispute,  Pel- 
ping launches  a  massive  propaganda 
drive  proclaiming  support  for  the  latter 
nation. 

Second,  the  Commimist  Chinese  have 
been  inundating  the  world  with  their  dis- 
torted view  of  racial  disturbances  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  urged  all  peoples 
to  proclaim  their  support  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  another 
change  in  the  modem  world  to  which  we 
must  adjust — the  line  between  domestic 
and  foreign  issues  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. 

Almost  every  major  problem  of  a  major 
power  has  international  consequences. 

A  variety  of  communications  media 
are  being  used  in  this  Chinese  Commu- 
nist drive.  A  wide  variety  of  literature 
in  many  different  languages  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Peiping  smd  distributed  on  a 
lavish  scale  particularly  in  countries  ac- 
cording the  Red  Chinese  some  type  of 
recognition. 

Publications  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  levels. 

There  are  magazines  for  students, 
women,  labor  organizations,  and  other 
key  groups.  Pelping  has  established 
news  agencies  in  the  capitals  of  many 
nations  including  Cairo,  Rabat,  Co- 
nakary,  and  Accra  in  Africa,  and  Ha- 
vana, Rio,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  South 
America. 

A  wide  variety  of  newspapers  use  these 
services. 

Radio  Peiplng  has  an  International 
broadcasting  station  which  transmits 
programs  in  a  wide  variety  of  languages. 
Within  4  years.  Red  China  has  built  up 
its  radio  broadcasts  in  African  languages 
to  a  total  of  91  hours  a  week  almost  twice 
the  total  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  significant  niunber  of  broadcasts  In 
Asian  languages  are  made  as  well  as 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  programs 
beamed  to  Latin  America. 

The  Communist  Chinese  will  succeed 
in  their  myriad  efforts  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  able  to  capture  and  hold 
the  support  of  individual  people.  Their 
appeal  is  greatest  among  people  made 
desperate  by  hunger,  disease,  poverty, 
and  illiteracy  because  they  promise 
change  now. 

At  least  two  broad  ways  of  meeting  this 
challenge  exist:  fighting  poverty  wher- 
ever it  exists  and  attempting  to  weaken 
the  power  of  Commimist  China  in  the 
international  sphere.  It  may  seem  Im- 
possible to  implement  such  extensive 
programs.  But  Europe  quite  rapidly  rose 
to  unprecedented  prosperity  after  the 
devastation  of  the  Second  World  War 
due  to  economic  aid,  intelligent  plan- 
ning, smd  close  cooperation.  Together 
the  United  States  and  Its  free  world 
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nartners  can  meet  this  new  challenge 
JJ^Communist  China.  They  can  meet 
it  only  through  continued  vigorous  lead- 
ership on  our  part. 

We  have  shown  here  today  how  Red 
China  has  been  trying  to  put  white 
against  nonwhite.  ■ 

If  the  free  world  does  not  awaken  to 
fhe  full  menace  of  Red  China's  grand  de- 
sicm  for  race  warfare,  we  may  well  find 
that  man  will  be  confronted  with  the 
most  brutal  battle  of  civilization  before 
the  decade  is  over — a  battle  of  nonwhite 
against  white;  a  battle  that  cannot  be 
fought  with  conventional  weapons;  a 
battle  in  which  even  the  most  powerful 
deterrents  will  prove  useless;  a  battle 
that  could  indeed  throw  civilization  back 
to  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and 
starvation. 

We,  in  America,  can  demolish  Red 
China's  design  for  world  conquest,  by 
showing  the  entire  world,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  non- 
white  population,  that  democracy  means 
equality  for  all — regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

We  can  shatter  Chou  En-lai's  wild 
dream  by  sending  some  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished nonwhite  Americans  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world  to  demonstrate 
firsthand  the  real  opportunities  that 
lie  for  all  when  man  is  free  to  develop 
his  own  resources. 


The  results  follow : 


PINAL  RETURNS  ON  CONGRESS- 
MAN STRATTON'S  1964  CONGRES- 
SIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OP  THE  35TH  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenMH  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  as  I  have  every  year  since  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  this  House,  I  sent  out 
an  annual  questionnaire  to  the  people  of 
New  York's  35th  District,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  sent  out  some 
60.000  of  these  questionnaires.  Almost 
6,000  persons  were  good  enough  to  reply, 
a  10-percent  response.  I  have  now  tab- 
ulated these  returns  and  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  of  making  them  available 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

While  this  cannot  pretend  to  repre- 
sent any  really  scientific  sampling  of 
sentiment,  I  will  point  out  that  the 
questionnaires  went  out  to  almost  every 
home  in  my  district,  without  regard  for 
party  afBliation.  I  might  also  say  that 
I  have  found  in  past  years  that  these 
returns  did  reflect  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy the  views  of  the  people  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  this  body. 

Perhaps  I  should  just  add  one  other 
comment.  The  choices  offered  in  the 
final  question.  No.  11,  were  printed  up 
before  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
more  than  two  names  were  listed. 


Do  you  favor— 


1.  Continuation  of  foreign  aid  to  areas  wliere  economic  and  military  assistance  can  give 

reaisonable  promise  of  preventing  the  furtlier  spread  of  communism? _.. 

2.  The  President's  antipoverty  program,  to  help  wipe  out  unemployment  and  Increase 

job  opportunities? - ----- -,;-j---Vi  — 

3.  The  wilderness  bill,  which  would  permanently  set  aside  certam  unspoiled  outdoor 

areas  for  conservation  and  recreation  purposes? • 

4.  Continuing  to  support  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  fight  for  independence  and 

against  Communisi  enslavement? - - 

6.  Legislation  requiring  the  Defense  Department  to  channel  a  larger  share  of  defense 

contracts  and  subcontracts  into  unemployment  areas? - - 

Continuation  of  the  accelerated  public  works  program,  providing  Federal  assistance 

to  local  communities  in  constructing  needed  local  public  works  projects? 

Federal  legislation  to  provide  scholarship  and  increased  loan  funds  for  qualified  and 

deserving  college  students? - - - :--- 

Expanding  social  security  to  include  some  form  of  hospitalization  msurance  for  retu-ed 

8.  Legislation  authorizingthe"  Federal  Government  to  create  additional  recreational 
facilities  paid  for  by  a  small  Increase  in  taxes  on  motorboat  fuel  (the  so^»lled  land 
and  water  conservation  bill)? --- --:v: -- 

10.  A  voluntary  program,  like  the  Proxmire  bill,  to  enable  dftir>-  farmers  withm  a  par- 
ticular milk  order  area,  If  they  so  desire,  to  cooperate  in  bringing  their  milk  produc- 
tion more  closely  Into  line  with  demand?.. - 


6. 
7. 
8. 


11.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  now  favor  for  President? 


Johnson 

Ooldwater. 
Scranton... 
Rockefeller 
Lodge 


Percent 


Nixon - 4.2 

Romney.- --- - M 

Wallace -- -2 

Others.. -|  L6 

Undecided n.  S 


ALBERT  HASKELL,  JR.,  OF  CORT- 
LAND, N.Y. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Cortland,  N.Y.,  were  saddened 
the  other  day  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
Albert  Haskell,  Jr.  Mr.  Haskell  had  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  this  important  industrial  and 
educational  community.  He  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  his  services  to  his  city  and  his 
coimty  were  too  numerous  to  be  readily 
detailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  finer  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  any  man  than  was  paid  to  Albert 
Haskell  on  September  23  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Cortland  Standard.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  edi- 
torial: 
Living  Memorials  to  Albert  Haskell,  Jr. 

Professional  men,  businessmen,  laboring 
men — the  entire  Cortland  community — 
paused  this  morning  to  pay  last  respects  to 
Albert  Haskell,  Jr. 

They  will  long  remember  what  he  did  here. 
What  he  did,  in  the  law.  In  industry,  In  busi- 
ness, In  religion,  in  humanitarian  affairs  will 
live  on  for  generations  to  come. 

Foremost  of  the  living  memorials  to  the 
life  and  times  of  Albert  Haskell,  Jr.,  are  his 
family,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  grandchil- 
dren. Amid  all  his  worldly  accomplishments, 
people  came  first  to  Mr.  Haskell — his  fam- 
ily— and  all  the  rest  of  the  people;  so  many, 
he  could  not  have  possibly  known  them  all. 
But  he  was  concerned  for  them,  their  Jobs, 
their  health  and  happiness. 

Lawyer,  district  attorney.  State  assembly- 
man, the  professional  man  strlved  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  all  those  who  came  to 


him.  The  records  In  the  courts  of  the  county 
and  State  will  stand  as  testimony  to  his  sin- 
cerity and  success. 

As  a  btislnessman  and  Industrialist,  Mr. 
Haskell  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  turned 
his  talents  to  the  bettering  of  opportunities 
for  all.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Cortland  County  Development  Co.  The  In- 
dustries It  brought  here,  the  hundreds  of  Jobs 
created,  and,  most  Important,  the  fulfillment 
of  the  faith  of  the  people  who  Invested  in  It 
were  a  dream  come  true  for  Mr.  Haskell  and 
his  community. 

Mr.  Haskell  was  a  living  example  of  the 
motto  of  Rotary  International  which  he 
served  and  loved  so  well.  He  always  placed 
"service  above  self" — In  his  devotion  to  his 
church,  St.  Mary's  parish,  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  former  president  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  LeMoyne  College,  and  in  develop- 
ment of  Christ  the  King  Retreat  House  m 
Syractise. 

The  htimanltarlan — his  Inspiration  to 
other  men  were  best  expressed  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  given  him  last  Janusu'y. 

A  businessman  said,  "When  Albert  sits 
down  among  men  there  is  also  a  feeling  of 
trust,  friendship  •  •  •  a  feeling  of  men  be- 
lieving each  other  and  liking  each  other." 

A  priest  commented,  "There  Is  a  need  for 
humanizing  our  society,  and  Albert  Haskell 
does  that.  I  never  meet  Mr.  Haskell  that  I 
don't  feel  better." 

So  did  we  all. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOW  REPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
seventh  edition  of  "Congressman  Bow 
Reports,"  the  record  of  my  activities  la 
behalf  of  the  half -million  people  of  the 
16th  Congressional  District  during  the 
88th  Congress. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  Stark, 
Tuscarawas,  and  Wasme  Cqxmties  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  an  accounting  of  that  repre- 
sentation and  of  the  major  issues  that 
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have  oan  pied  our  attention  here.  A  re- 
port of  t]  lis  kind  has  gone  to  the  people 
of  my  di4trict  at  the  close  of  each  Con- 
gress. 

It  seen  s  to  me  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johns  an 's  "Salute  to  the  Congress" 
on  the  s<uth  lawn  of  the  White  House 
August  1 )  Is  a  good  place  to  begin  my 
report  th  s  year.  You  will  recall  that  the 
President  hailed  the  88th  Congress  that 
evening  I  y  saying  that : 

This  aes  ilon  of  Congress  has  enacted  more 
major  leg  slatlon.  met  more  national  needs. 
disposed  (if  more  national  Issues,  than  any 
other  sess  on  of  this  century  or  the  last. 

And  he  went  on ; 


h£S 


frcm 


h^ppy  tonight  to  say  this  has  been 

ve  Congress.     For  these  measures 

others  have  been   brought    Into 

?otes  from  both  parties. 

le  suggest,  let  none  suppose,  that 

been  suspended,  principles  laid 

convictions  have   been  diluted. 

opj  osite  is  much  more  nearly  the  case. 

full  debate,   from   advocacy   of 

and     devotion     to     convictions. 

las  been  forged  into  the  laws  en- 


I  am 
a  cooperali 
and  man; ' 
being  by 

So  let  : 
debate 
aside,  or 

The 

But 
principles 
strength 
acted. 

Mr.  S)eaker,  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent m£de  these  comments  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  curious  misunderstanding 
among  riany  of  our  people  concerning 
the  roles  of  the  President  and  the  Con 
gress.  Some  people,  even  some  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  appear  to  believe  that 
the  Pres  dent's  responsibility  is  to  sug 
gest  leglaation  and  the  Congress  is  some- 
how dutrboxmd  to  enact  the  legislation 
he  sugge  5ts.  Despite  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed ]  Q  the  words  I  have  just  quoted, 
I  someti  nes  think  our  former  colleague 
who  Is  row  occupying  the  highest  ofiBce 
in  the  lai  id,  might  like  to  have  a  Congress 
that  woi  Id  do  his  bidding  without  ques- 
tion. H  might  have  his  wish  if  a  great 
many  o:  us  were  replaced  by  some  of 
those  who  aspire  for  our  positions  on  a 
platfom  of  complete  and  unthinking 
subservi(  nee  to  the  Presidential  man- 
date. 

B1  rBBERSTAMP    REPRESENTATION? 


not  be  such  a  Congressman.    I 

here  in  the  administrations 

S.  Tnmian,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 

ohn  F.  Kennedy  and  now  Lyn- 

Jbhnson.    I  have  supported  many 

]irograms  suggested  by  each  of 

opposed  others.    To  me  it  is  a 

resjxjnsibility  to  give  every  issue  the 

5  study  in  the  light  of  my  own 

convictions  and  my  knowledge  of  condi- 

ny  own  district,  in  Ohio,  the  Na- 

the  world,  and  to  vote  accord - 


I  COVli 

have 
of  Ham' 
hower,  t 
don  B. 
of  the 
them 
high 
most 


seized 


ard 


tionsin 
tion,  an(  I 
ingly 


cause  I 
votes  of 
dldate, 
I  have 
tlon  if 
this 


issve 


10) 


never 
agree 
matter 
in  the 
woiild 
who  dl( 
In  the 
support 
prove 


Recedtly  I  have  been  taken  to  task  be- 
have differed  with  some  of  the 
the  Republican  presidential  can- 
Jenator  Barry  Goldwater,  and 
bfeen  asked  why  I  support  his  elec- 
voted  differently  from  him  on 
or  that.    The  answer  is  that  I 
expected,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to 
percent  with  any  other  man,  no 
how  closely  we  may  be  allied  with- 
ri  inks  of  our  political  party,  and  I 
nave  little  respect  for  any  man 
so.    With  Senator  Goldwater 
Vhlte  House,  I  would  expect  to 
him  on  most  Issues,  try  to  im- 
plans  on  others,  oppose  him 


t:ls 


occasionally,  as  I  have  done  in  the  other 
administrations  of  the  past. 

A    CONSTRUCTIVE   CONGRESS 

Ditfing  his  speech  in  the  salute  to 
Congress,  the  President  listed  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  2 
years.  I  will  use  his  list  as  the  basis  for 
my  report  on  legislative  work. 

The  President  said  that  this  had  been 
a  constructive  Congress  because  it  had 
enacted : 

First,  The  test  ban  treaty:  This,  of 
course,  was  an  action  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  does  not  vote  on  treaties.  I 
hope  that  the  advocates  of  this  treaty 
are  right  in  believing  that  it  is  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  world  peace  I 
hope  we  do  not  tind  that  it  is  a  trap 
which  will  limit  seriously  our  ability  to 
develop  the  means  of  defending  ourselves 
against  aggression  or  th?  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Second.  A  tax  cut  bill:  The  tax  cut 
measure  was  originally  billed  as  a  tax 
reform,  and  certainly  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  our  tix  laws  should  be 
reformed.  However,  tliere  was  little  re- 
form in  the  tax  cut  we  enacted.  Total 
reduction  in  the  income  tax  liability  of 
American  individuals  and  corporations  is 
estimated  at  $11  billion. 

A  great  many  people  were  opposed  to 
a  tax  cut  at  a  time  when  our  President 
was  asking  for  billions  of  dollars  wortii 
of  new  spending  programs  and  we  face 
a  deficit  of  several  billion  dollars.  I  was 
one  of  them.  However,  by  the  tinie  the 
tax  bill  readied  the  House  for  debate, 
my  Task  Force  on  Budget  Reduction  was 
well  on  the  way  to  cu'tin-:?  over  $7  billion 
worth  of  waste  and  unnecessary  spending 
from  the  Federal  budget.  During  de- 
bate I  pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity 
of  further  economy.  I  supported  a  Re- 
publican proposal  to  make  the  tax  cut 
effective  only  if  the  196.5  fi  ca!  year 
budget  was  held  to  $98  billion.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  promi.'ied  that  they 
would  support  our  economy  drive.  In 
view  of  these  assurances,  I  voted  for  the 
tax  cut,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
limitations  on  individual  opportunity  and 
on  business  expansion  Subsequently 
the  administration  did  submit  a  budget 
below  the  Republican  economy  goal — 
and  we  have  reduced  that  budset,  to  date, 
by  almost  another  $4  billion. 

Third.  A  series  of  education  measures. 
The  88th  Congress  made  an  almost  un- 
precedented record  in  support  of  educa- 
tion. We  enacted  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act.  Higher  Edu- 
cational Facilities  Act,  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  the  extension  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  and  the  Nurses  Training  Act.  I 
supported  these  measures.  The  Library 
Services  Act  also  was  extended  and  the 
programs  broadened.  Extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
I  support,  appears  to  be  a  certainty. 

The  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  was  not  reported  for  debate  this  year. 
Once  again.  I  offered  as  substitutes  my 
proposals  to  divert  1  percent  of  income 
tax  collections  or  one-fourth  of  cigarette 
tax  collections  to  the  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes  if  the  need  for  such  funds 


can  be  established.    This  would  provide 
Federal  aid  without  Federal  control. 

Fourth.  Hospital  legislation.  The  Con- 
gress broadened  the  Hill -Burton  program 
under  which  Federal  grants,  admin- 
istered by  the  State  health  departments 
have  helped  to  build  6,810  hospitals  with 
289,500  beds  and  1,522  public  health  cen- 
ters in  the  past  18  years.  The  new  law 
continues  this  program  for  5  years  but 
also  permits  grants  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  older  hospitals.  I  voted  for  this 
legislation,  as  I  have  always  done  in  the 
past.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
successful  Federal-State-local  coopera- 
tion. We  also  enacted  a  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  act  which  will  help  in  con- 
struction of  mental  health  centers  in 
various  commimities. 

Fifth.  The  mass  transit  bill.  This  Is 
a  measure  to  provide  $375  million  each 
year  for  3  years  to  the  large  cities  to  sub- 
sidize improved  commuter  facilities.  I 
voted  against  it.  The  facts  are  that 
communities  and  States  cooperating  with 
private  enterprise  can  solve  the  urban 
transit  problem,  without  Federal  aid  or 
Federal  interference.  This  is  a  typical 
case  of  Federal  Government  intrusion 
into  an  area  where  its  assistance  is  un- 
necessary. It  means  expanding  Federal 
power  and  placing  a  heavy  tax  burden  on 
all  of  our  citizens  to  solve  a  local  problem 
for  those  who  live  in  urban  centers. 

A     COMPASSIONATE     CONGRESS 

The  President  then  said  that  this  has 
been  a  compassionate  Congress  because 
it  passed : 

First.  The  Civil  Rigltts  Act:  This  is 
easily  the  most  controversial  measure 
that  Congress  has  enacted  in  several 
years,  as  well  as  the  most  misunderstood. 
I  have  had  to  emphasize  repeatedly  a  few 
of  the  things  that  it  does  not  do.  For 
example,  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  one's  right  to  buy  or  sell  property; 
it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  de 
facto  school  segregation  or  "bussing" 
children;  it  does  not  set  up  any  job 
quotas  or  permit  any  preference  because 
of  race. 

What  it  does  is  endeavor  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
have  been  flagrantly  violated  in  some 
areas  of  the  countiT  for  100  years.  It  is 
not  as  broad  or  far  reaching  ^s  our  own 
Ohio  laws  on  this  sub.iect. 

I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  say 
that  fellowship  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent races,  as  between  people  of  dififer- 
ent  nations,  is  a  matter  of  the  heart. 
We  cannot  legislate  it.  We  can  only  set 
forth  guidelines  to  guarantee  that  in  of- 
ficial and  public  activities,  all  mfen  have 
equal  opportunity.  This  is  what  I  voted 
for. 

Second.  A  food  stamp  plan:  This  is  a 
program  vmder  which  persons  on  wel- 
fare rolls  can  buy  $10  worth  of  food 
stamps  for  $6.  The  program  will  oper- 
ate in  1,500  depressed  areas.  I  voted 
against  it  because:  First,  I  believe  that 
the  States  should  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
program— It  will  be  a  100-percent  Fed- 
eral subsidy  unlike  any  other  welfare 
program— and;  second,  the  experimental 
program  conducted  earlier  in  25  areas 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
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Third  A  program  to  attack  poverty: 
This  program  provides  for  a  modem-day 
JS  caUed  the  Job  Corps  which  wiU 
Iniist  40  000  young  men  and  women  this 
tpM-100.000  next  year— for  conserva- 
tion training  at  Job  Corps  camps  or  vo- 
«^tional  training  at  institutions  to  be 
Stoblished  in  unused  army  camps  at  a 
r^  of  over  $4,000  per  boy  per  year.  It 
S  provides  funds  for  work-training 
nron-ams  in  communities  and  work- 
Sudy  programs— similar  to  the  NYA  of 
the  thirties— in  universities.  Also,  some 
1315  million  is  authorized  to  support 
local  community  antipoverty  programs 
and  $35  million  for  rural  poverty  pro- 

^Tvoted  against  this  bill  primarily  be- 
cause it  is  a  duplication  of  many  exist- 
ing programs.  For  example,  we  have 
just  enlarged  and  improved  vocational 
education,  and  this  bill  creates  another 
vocational  education  program. 

We  are  spending  $40  billion  yearly  on 
the  kind  of  programs  proposed  in  this 
bill  and  I  do  not  believe  that  adding 
another  $1  billion  program  that  overlaps 
and  duplicates  is  going  to  cure  poverty. 

We  need  an  expanding  industrial  plant 
that  will  provide  new  jobs  for  youngsters 
and  we  need  trained  people  to  fill  those 
jobs.  We  are  making  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  in  our  own  area. 
Canton's  antidropout  program  is  na- 
tionally recognized,  and  our  business  ex- 
pansion has  cut  the  unemployment  rate 
dramatically  in  the  past  several  years. 

To  his  list  of  compassionate  legisla- 
tion, the  President  could  have  added  the 
amendments  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram increasing  benefits,  extending  pay- 
ments to  orphans  while  they  complete 
school,  and  improving  disabiUty  require- 
ments, and  the  bill  liberalizing  veterans' 
pensions.  As  this  report  is  prepared, 
because  the  session  is  still  in  progress, 
we  do  not  know  what  final  action  may 
be  taken  on  these  two  bills.  I  supported 
both  of  them. 

A    CONSERVATION    CONGRESS 

The  President  then  mentioned  con- 
servation legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  enactment  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  are  two  of  the  most 
important  accomplishments  of  any  re- 
cent Congress. 

The  Wilderness  Act  will  permit  us  to 
set  aside  as  primitive  areas  some  9  mil- 
hon  acres  already  in  Federal  ownership 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy  and 
study. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
will  finance  Federal-State  cooperation 
in  the  development  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  the  improvement  of 
recreation  areas  in  national  forests  and 
parks.    I  was  glad  to  support  them  both. 

This,  then,  is  the  legislative  record  of 
accomplishment  applauded  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  was  active  in  shaping  many  of 
these  measures  and,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
virtually  all  of  them  were  improved  by 
bipartisan  debate,  amendment,  and 
compromise.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  I  voted  for  10  of  the  accom- 
plishments the  President  approved  and 
opposed  him  on  only  3. 


PRATES   ISSXTE 

Several  other  legislative  problems 
deserve  comment. 

Thousands  of  people  wrote  to  me  or 
signed  petitions  concerning  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  school  prayer  and 
school  Scripture  reading  cases.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  reported  the  same. 
This  public  pressure  eventually  resulted 
in  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  clarify  the 
situation.  The  amendment  progressed 
no  further. 

There  was  never  a  chance  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  be  submit- 
ted to  the  States  by  this  Congress.  How- 
ever, any  significant  change  in  the  mem- 
bership may  result  in  action  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

Recent  suits  asking  that  the  words 
"Under  God"  be  eliminated  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  that  we  abolish 
the  Armed  Forces  chaplain  service  seem 
certain  to  increase  pressure  for  action  on 
this  matter. 

FARM     PROGRAMS   ^ 

The  President  also  failed  to  mention 
the  wheat-cotton  program. 

The  wheat-cotton  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  programs  to  be  enacted 
into  law.  It  imposes  on  wheat  farmers 
a  program  that  they  rejected  overwhelm- 
ingly in  a  referendum  only  a  year  ago. 

The  2-year  program  for  wheat  and 
cotton  was  passed  in  April  1964.  It  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  wheat 
in  1964  from  $2  to  $1.72  when  diversion 
payment  is  included.  A  further  reduc- 
tion to  $1.67  per  bushel  is  a  certainty 
under  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 
FarmersWho  do  not  join  the  program 
will  get  only  $1.20  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Farmers,  this  year,  will  receive  $2.25 
billion,  or  17  percent  of  their  net  income, 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
an  unhealthy  and  alarming  trend.  It  is 
converting  our  farm  population  into  a 
"captive  class"  in  our  society,  dependent 
upon  governmental  subsidy  and  benevo- 
lence for  their  existence.  The  Federal 
Government's  programs  for  increasing 
farm  surplus  through  irrigation  and 
reclamation  have  depressed  farm  prices 
on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  subsidizes  farmers  who  cannot  receive 
a  fair  market  price  for  their  labor  and 
products. 

This  wheat-cotton  bill  has  the  effect 
of  creating  a  "bread  tax"  for  the  con- 
sumer. Bread  prices  are  already  up  1  or 
2  cents  a  loaf  in  some  areas.  Further 
increases  are  expected  in  the  price  of 
bread. 

ANOTHER    LAYER     OF    COTTON     SUBSIDIES 

Cotton  farmers  receive  various  forms 
of  Federal  subsidies.  On  top  of  these, 
the  Federal  Government  subsidizes  our 
export  of  cotton  by  SV2  cents  per  pound. 

This  cotton  bill  imposes  another  layer 
of  cotton  subsidy  on  top  of  all  the  others. 
It  was  enacted  under  pohtical  pressures 
from  the  administration  and  special  in- 
terest groups. 

This  bill  not  only  continues  present 
cotton  subsidy  programs,  but  provides 
$360  miUion  in  cash  credits  to  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers.    This  huge  sum 


is  $100  million  more  than  the  industry's 
total  profits  of  $260  million  for  the  year 
1962. 

This  legislation  gives  an  economic  com- 
petitive advantage  over  American  syn- 
thetic fiber  manufacturers.  It  retards 
technological  progress  and  punishes  both 
the  taxpayer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

I  voted  against  this  bill.  It  is  still  my 
conviction  that  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  will  be  solved  by  less,  not 
more,  Goverrmient  control  and  that  a 
proper  farm  program  should  encourage 
improved  farm  income  in  the  market- 
place, under  farmer  management  instead 
of  Govermnent  orders. 

Three  other  measures  primarily  of  in- 
terest to  farmers  were  enacted  with  my 
support.  First,  we  established  a  system 
for  placing  reasonable  limits  on  Imports 
of  beef,  pork,  and  veal.  Second,  we  pro- 
vided for  indemnity  payments  when  milk 
is  seized  because  it  contains  traces  of  pes- 
ticides— which  had  been  recommended 
for  use  by  our  Government.  Third,  we 
extended  Public  Law  480  under  which 
millions  of  pounds  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  have  been  bartered, 
donated,  or  sold  to  himgry  people  abroad 
since  its  enactment  th  1954.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
program. 

FOOD  FOB  COMMUNISTS 

This  Congress  saw  two  major  battles 
concerning  the  sale  of  farm  commodities 
to  Communist  nations. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  for 
many  years,  expressed  in  three  different  ~' 
laws,  to  forbid  sale  of  our  grain  to  Com- 
munist nations.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  asked  that  policy  be  changed 
urging  the  sale  of  wheat  for  cash  as  a 
means  of  improving  our  gold  situation 
and  promising  that  50  percent  of  ship- 
ments would  be  carried  in  American  ves- 
sels. 

Shortly  after  the  President's  untime- 
ly death,  the  conditions  he  laid  down 
were  disregarded.  In  December,  the 
House  amended  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  commodities  to  Com- 
munist countries  on  credit.  This  amend- 
ment was  violently  opposed  by  President 
Johnson  and  after  several  days  of  heated 
debate,  it  was  defeated  on  Christmas  eve. 
I  call  this  the  Commie  credit  card  pro- 
gram. 

In  May  I  proposed  to  amend  the  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  an  export  subsidy  on 
grain  shipped  to  Communist  nations.  At 
that  time  the  American  taxpayer  had 
paid  $42  million  to  subsidize  shipments 
of  wheat  to  Soviet  Russia  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  any  other  nation.  This 
motion  also  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
President  and  it  was  defeated  by  one 
vote. 

I  have  never  opposed  using  our  sur- 
plus to  feed  needy  people.  I  do  oppose 
using  it  to  enable  Russia  to  fulfill  Its 
commitment  to  its  satellite  nations  In- 
cluding Cuba,  which  received  our  grain 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  only  helps 
the  Communists  to  maintain  their  con- 
trol over  the  slave  people  of  its  vast 
empire. 
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trade  continues  to  be  a  major 

Our  industries  suffer  severe 

by  reason  of  high  duties  and 

restrictions  on  our  products  in  for- 

We,  on  the  other  hand. 

imports  by  constantly  reduc- 

;ariffs  and  even  through  U.S. 

purchase  of  foreign  goods. 

han  800  American  industries 

protection  from  the  new  round 

imts  proposed  by  the  adminis- 

rheir  pleas  were  largely  ignored 

legotiators  are  now  in  Geneva 
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(  ffort  to  restrict  further  injury, 
legislation  that  would  estab- 
means  of  determining  when 
c  industry  is  endangered  by  un- 
competition.    These  include 
of  imports  versus  domes- 
production,  employment  in  the  indus- 
The  bill  would  protect, 
tthers,    steel,    dairy    products, 
and  ceramic  tile, 
cbncrete  example  of  the  unfair 
stricture,  I  can  point  out  that  the 
on     a     ton     of     foreign 
On  the  other  hand,  a  ton  of 
going  into  Britain  must  pay  a 
ver  $13,  in  Prance  $46,  and  in 
33.    This  helps  to  explain  why 
countries  sell  us  10  tons  of  steel 
ton  we  export.    Similar  exam- 
be  given  with  regard  to  brick, 
autos,  dairy,  and  many  other 
They  prove  that  the  so- 
re^;iprocal  trade  agreements  have 
reciprocal.    We   must   have 
realistic  negotiations  to  tear 
foijeign  barriers  to  our  goods. 


aiid 


Ml  DICAI.    CAJO THI    BOW    BILL 


Is  prepared,  the  Congress  has 
nade  its  final  decision  on  the 
to  establish  a  limited  program 
care   for   people   over   65, 
by  social  security  taxes.    The 
and  Means  Committee  re- 
proposal.    The  Senate  voted 
The  conference   committee  of 
and  Senators  has  not 
its  report. 

has  been  made  to  blame  Re- 
for   congressional   failure   to 
fjurther  assistance  to  the  elderly, 
is  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
and   the  House   of   Repre- 
have  overwhelming  majorities 
If  all  Democrats  sup- 
President's  program,  this  bill 
been  law  many  years  ago. 
not.     Many  of  them  are  ap- 
the  amoimt  of  additional  taxes 
be  levied  on  younger  workers 
a  social  security  hospital  pro- 
of them  are  worried  about 
ing  the  present  social  security 
ind  many  frankly  fear  that  this 
would  prove  to  be  the  first  step 
!omplete   regimentation  of   all 
»re  in  the  United  States  after 
of  the  British  socialized  medi- 
Thls  is  admittedly  the  goal 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
;>eople  would  like  to  be  able  to 
support  a  better  solution  to 
em. 

bill,  which  I  Introduced  3 
years  agio,  is  a  better  solution  to  the 


many 


>f 


aid 


low 


problem.  It  would  provide  comprehen- 
sive medical  care — Including  hospital 
services,  surgical  services,  and  doctor's 
services — by  permitting  every  person 
over  65  to  purchase  good  medical  care 
insurance.  This  he  could  do  regardless 
of  his  physical  condition  or  prior  medical 
history,  and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable 
basis.  The  Government  would  make 
certain  that  he  had  the  money  to  pay 
the  premiums,  either  through  tax 
credits  or  outright  payments.  The 
money  would  come  from  the  general  fund 
like  any  other  Federal  program  that 
serves  all  the  people.  It  would  not  in- 
crease taxes  on  younger  workers.  It 
would  not  permit  Government  control 
of  hospitals  or  the  medical  profession. 
It  would  take  care  of  the  hea\-y  expenses 
that  accompany  serious  illness  and  lift 
this  burden  and  worry  from  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  retired  citizens. 

The  Bow  bill  could  be  enacted  into  law 
if  the  administration  would  relax  its 
stubborn  insistence  on  a  social  security 
hospital  program  and  permit  consider- 
ation of  my  voluntary',  free  enterprise 
solution. 

BOW    ECONOMY    EFFORT 

Early  in  the  88th  Congress  I  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Budget  Reduction.  We  were 
alarmed  at  the  tremendous  mcrease  in 
Government  spending  proposed  by  the 
administration.  We  resolved  to  find 
ways  to  reduce  this  burden.  With  ex- 
pert help  and  by  diligent  efforts,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  some  Democrats,  in- 
cluding the  late  Clarence  Cannon,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Youngstown.  a 
ranking  member,  we  were  able  to  cut 
$6.5  billion  from  the  President's  budget 
in  the  first  session  of  Congress. 

Thus  far  in  the  second  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  cut  almost  $4  billion  from 
the  President's  budget. 

Despite  this  economy  drive,  the  ad- 
ministration's spending  programs  cre- 
ated a  red  ink  balance  of  over  $8  billion 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  this  Congress 
we  have  been  asked  to  increase  the  limit 
on  the  public  debt  three  times.  I  op- 
posed these  increases,  but  I  was  in  the 
minority.  The  increases  were  granted. 
The  ceiling  is  now  $324  billion,  and  the 
debt  is  $31  billion  more  than  when  Mr. 
Eisenhower  left  the  Presidency,  an  added 
burden  of  over  $600  for  each  American 
family  of  four. 

The  cost  of  living  index  has  increased 
in  the  same  period  from  214  to  223. 
This  is  the  kind  of  inflation  that  hits  the 
pocketbook  of  every  American  citizen, 
and  is  especially  ciniel  to  the  older  person 
who  lives  on  an  annuity,  a  pension,  or 
social  security  retirement.  This  must 
be  stopped. 

Incidentally,  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  reduced  the  budg- 
ets for  the  Departments  of  State,  Ju.stice, 
and  Commerce  a  total  of  $255  million. 
This  is  money  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  appropriated  and  spent.  I  might 
add  that  it  is  11,333  times  greater  than 
my  annual  salary,  and  1,619  times  the 
salary  of  the  7  Representatives  who 
make  up  the  subcommittee.  The  opera- 
tion  of  the   entire  Congress   costs   the 
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taxpayers  about  $210  million  per  year 
so  that  we  saved  enough  on  these  tw 
department  budgets  to  pay  all  thew 
penses    of    the    legislative    branch   nf 
Government.  ™ 

OTHER    BOW    PROPOSALS 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  sDon 
sored  legislation  to  create  an  Inter' 
oceanic  Canal  Commission,  the  purpose 
being  to  consider  construction  of  a  new 
canal  to  supplement  or  replace  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  was  difBcult  to  get 
consideration  of  this  legislation  until  the 
Panama  crisis  erupted  this  year  when 
others  immediately  took  up  the  idea 
The  proposal  is  now  law.  It  is  regret- 
table that  action  was  not  taken  earlier 
for  no  matter  what  the  political  situa- 
tion may  be  in  Panama,  the  present 
canal  is  outmoded  and  we  must  have  a 
new  and  larger  facility  to  carry  on  trade 
and  commerce  with  South  America. 

I  have  continued  to  support  every  pro- 
posal  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  submitted  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
observance  of  the  independence  days  of 
these  nations.  I  think  It  is  very  Im- 
portant  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  these  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. To  forget  them,  or  to  accept 
their  status  as  permanent  parts  of  the 
Communist  colomal  empire  would  be  a 
grave  mistake. 

I  was  the  first  Representative  to  Intro- 
duce the  equal  pay  for  women  legislation 
in  the  88th  Congress.  The  bill  had  failed 
in  the  87th  Congress  because  it  had  been 
attached  as  a  rider  to  another  measure. 
It  is  now  Public  Law  8&-38. 

I  Introduced  again  my  proposal  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures  and  the  Fed- 
eral pajrroll  by  filling  only  three  of  every 
four  job  vacancies  created  by  resigna- 
tions, retirements,  or  death. 

My  proposal  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  the  expenses  of  tuition  and  related 
expenses  for  college  students  was  not 
acted  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  similar  proposal  was  defeated  by  a 
margin  of  three  votes  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause of  administration  opposition  to  it 

INDIVIDUAL    PROBLEMS 

The  many  activities  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  touch  the  lives  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  so  it  is  that  hundreds  of  them 
write  to  their  Congressmen  each  year  for 
advice  and  help  with  Federal  programa 
and  problems.  Farmers,  reservists,  vet- 
erans, social  security  annuitants,  small 
businessmen  and  people  with  immigra- 
tion problems  are  my  most  numerous 
correspondents,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  assist  them  by  reason  of  the  knowledge 
and  contacts  developed  during  my  years 
in  Washington.  The  ability  to  be  help- 
ful in  such  matters  is  largely  a  matter  of 
experience,  knowing  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  and  this  is  something  that  I 
have  acquired  over  the  years,  as  has  my 
staff. 

Business,  large  and  small,  also  has  its 
share  of  Federal  Government  problems, 
and  I  am  constantly  on  the  alert  to  help 
our  Industries  learn  about  and  secure 
Government  contracts.  I  am  certain  the 
average  citizen  would  be  surprised  to 
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w«n«  the  extent  of  Government  busl- 
^  done  by  the  diversified  industries  of 
fhTieth  Congressional  District,  but  I  can 
Snie  them  that  it  is  a  very  Important 
^toT  in  providing  employment,  re- 
IJonsible  in  no  small  degree  for  the  fact 
Sat  we  have  overcome  the  heavy  unem- 
Sovment  of  several  years  ago. 

Mr  speaker,  I  am  told  that  various 
candidates  who  seek  election  to  Congress 
Me  assuring  businessmen  that  additional 
SSense  contracts  wUl  be  channeled  into 
t^  districts  if  they  are  elected.  This 
Siid  of  promise  can  be  fulfilled  only  by 
violating  the  law  and  Government  pro- 
curement policies,  for  the  only  legitimate 
«ay  to  obtain  Government  business  is  to 
bid  low  when  there  is  an  Invitation  to 
bid  or  to  offer  the  best  deal  when  pro- 
curement is  negotiated.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  one  proposes  to  have  a  nation- 
wide series  of  TFX  scandals  for  that  is 
what  politlcial  decisions  on  defense  con- 
tracts would  mean. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 16TH   DISTRICT 

It  gives  me  a  real  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment to  return  to  the  16th  District  and 
to  find  In  almost  every  town  and  village 
some  project  with  which  I  have  been 
able  to  help  during  my  service  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  new  terminal  at  Akron-Canton 
Airport,  the  fiood  control  work  now  pro- 
gressing in  Canton,  new  post  office  build- 
ings in  many  towns,  the  construction 
work  on  Interstate  77  in  Tuscarawas 
County,  the  development  at  the  Muskin- 
gum conservancy  district,  new  buildings 
at  our  colleges  and  many  other  improve- 


ments )iave  come  about  with  my  assist- 
ance. The  Post  OfiBce  Department  is  still 
dragging  its  feet,  unable  to  determine 
precisely  where  it  will  locate  the  new 
$3,275,000  postal  facility  in  Canton,  but 
the  funds  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated at  my  request  and  the  project  will 
go  forward  soofi. 

WELCOME    RECOGNITION 

The  high  priority  that  is  being  given 
to  the  program  for  desalting  sea  water 
and  improving  brackish  water  so  that  it 
may  be  used  for  hvunan  consumption, 
irrigation,  and  industrial  uses  is  wel- 
come recognition  of  an  effort  started  by 
the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle  and  myself 
12  years  ago. 

We  introduced  the  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  saline  water  research  program 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be- 
cause we  knew  that  water  supply  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  No.  1  problem  of 
modern  civilization  and  that  we  would 
have  to  find  ways  and  means  of  making 
salt  water  usable. 

On  July  21  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  announced  that  the  resea^h 
program  had  been  immensely  successful 
so  that  high  priority  could  be  given  to 
putting  the  results  of  that  research  into 
use  in  the  construction  of  large-scale  de- 
salting plants.  He  directed  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  his  own  staff  to  carry  the 
program  forward  on  a  crash  basis.  This 
program  will  be  of  great  value  to  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  include  with 
my  remarks  a  letter  I  received  recently 


from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Much  is  said  and  written  about 
political  differences,  but  despite  the  fact 
that  we  belong  to  different  political  par- 
ties, we  do  enjoy  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  White  House  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be  in  a  republic  where 
everyone  is  working  for  the  common 
good.    The  letter  follows: 

The  White  Hottsk. 
Washington.  AugiLSt  17,  1964. 
Hon.  Prank  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank  :  Now  that  the  session  Is  end- 
ing and  the  people  of  this  country  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  tremendous  Job  accom- 
plished by  the  Congress,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  you  during  this  txirbulent  but  always 
absorbing  period  of  history. 

WhUe  we  cannot  be  close  poUtlcaUy,  never- 
theless the  bonds  created  by  the  job  we  are 
all  trying  to  do  for  the  coimtry  are  very 
real — and  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
personal  respect  and  my  appreciation  for 
the  courtesies  which  jrou  have  alwa3r8  ex- 
tended. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes  from 
me  and  my  staff. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

VOnNQ    RECORD 

I  have  been  present  and  recorded  on 
91  percent  of  the  votes  and  quonmi  calls 
during  my  14  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  record  equaled  by 
very  few  who  have  served  as  long.  Pol- 
lowing  are  some  of  the  major  votes  of 
the  88th  Congress: 


Voting  record  of  Congressman  Fravk  T.  Bow,  88th  Cong. 


Date 


Issue 
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Mar.  U 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  25 
M»y  7 
May  15 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  23 
Bept.  25 
Nov.    7 


Jan.  28 
Feb.  10 
Apr.  8 
May  20 


June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Authorizuig  funds  for  the  House  Committee  on  ■Un-American  Activities. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act - 

To  extend  the  feed  grain  program — 

To  regulate  congressional  trips  abroad - - 

To  increase  the  national  debt  limit ■ 

To  strengthen  and  improve  vocational  education --■ 

To  increase  the  national  debt  limit - - 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act --- - 

To  continue  the  foreign  aid  program -- - 

Tax  reduction  bill -- * 

To  increase  the  national  debt  limit.. - - 

2D  SESS. 

To  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

TheCivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 - 

Food  stamp  plan ;-- --.- 

To  prevent  subsidy  on  grain  sold  to  Commumst  countries 

To  continue  foreign  aid  program 

Federal  employees  salary  increase - 

To  increa.se  national  debt  limit  to  $324,000,000.000 

T.and  and  Water  Conservation  Act 

Increasing  social  security  benefits 

The  Wilderness  Act 

Economic  Opportunity  Act _ 


Vote 
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Result 


Yea 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 


Yea 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 

Nay 


Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 


Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Failed. 

Approved. 

Approved.' 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved.' 


>  There  were  several  rollcalls  on  each  of  these  issues. 


SOLID   REASONS    WHY   PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON  WILL  BE  ELECTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evn^s]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
some  of  my  other  collea.gues  know,  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
of  Tennessee,  by  resolution,  recently 
named  me  as  campaign  director  for 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Hum- 


phrey and  other  Democratic  nominees  in 
my  State. 

This  call  to  duty  has  required  that  I 
spend  considerable  time  in  Tennessee  in 
recent  weeks.  Because  of  the  large  and 
important  relationship  of  this  campaign 
to  the  work  of  the  Congress,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  report  briefly  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  campaign 
as  I  see  It. 

The  American  people  are  weighing  the 
record  of  this  Congress  and  its  prede- 
cessor the  87th  Congress.    They  are,  by 


all  indications  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, preparing  to  return  a  resounding 
vote  of  confidence  to  our  congressional 
leadership  as  well  as  our  Democratic 
Party's  leadership  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  strong  Democratic  trend  we  are 
observing  in  this  campaign  is  a  solidly 
based  trend.  It  rests  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  accomplishment  by  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  his  administration. 

It  Is  clear  that  In  the  voter's  mind,  one 
of  the  very  strongest  points  in  Lyndcm 
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B.  Johns  Dn's  favor  is  that  he  is  a  man  of 
Congress,  and  that  he  is  able  to  work 
construe  ively  with  the  Congress  as  no 
other  Ar  lerican  President  has  been  able 
to  do  in  aur  time,  perhaps  in  our  entire 
history. 

Likewi«,  one  of  the  strongest  points 
for  his  running  mate,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, is  that  he  also  is  a  seasoned  man 
of  Congress.  He,  too.  has  been  showing 
inereasir  gly  that  he  has  a  great  capacity 
to  work  cooperatively  and  effectively 
not  only  with  members  of  his  own  party, 
but  with  members  of  the  opposition  par- 
ty in  the  field  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment. 

As  we  look  ahead  in  this  campaign — 
what  arj  the  indicators?  There  are 
many  so  id  reasons  why  President  John- 
son will  X  e  elected. 

All  th  >  public  opinion  polls  and  the 
other  dependable  soundings  of  voter 
sentimert  tell  the  same  story: 

An  overwhelming  Democratic  tide  is 
gatherin: ;  force  throughout  the  country. 

In  my  ( >wn  State  of  Tennessee,  the  polls 
indicate  a  rising  Democratic  trend  in 
most  of  ;he  areas  where  the  opposition 
earlier  e:  pected  to  win. 

It  is  true  that  the  polls  are  subject 
to  error,  but  not  since  1948  have  they 
been  off  more  than  a  few  percentage 
points,  and  mostly  they  have  been  re- 
markably accurate. 

Moreo  er,  what  the  polls  are  mirroring 
now  is  rot  a  horse  race  but  a  shoo-in 
national]  y  for  the  Democratic  ticket 
headed  )y  President  Johnson  and  his 
running  nate,  Senator  Humphrey. 

In  the  latest  Gallup  poll.  President 
Johnsonlholds  a  lead  that  is  well  over 
2  to  1.  It  is  68  percent  for  Johnson  to 
32  percent  for  Goldwater — far  and 
away  thr  greatest  lead  any  presidential 
candidat ;  ever  held  in  the  polls  at  this 
stage  of  t  le  campaign. 

The  A]  nerican  press  is  also  turning  to 
Presiden  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
Party  fo  ■  continued  leadership. 

The  Sc  -ipps-Howard  chain,  which  pub- 
lishes ne!<rspapers  in  17  important  cities 
over  the  country — including  the  Mem- 
phis Corunercial  Appeal — has  endorsed 
Presiden.  Johnson  and  called  for  his 
election.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1936 
that  this  influential  group  of  newspapers 
has  bacled  a  Democratic  nominee  for 
Presiden ;. 

The  K  insas  City  Star,  which  had  not 
supporte  1  a  Democrat  for  President  since 
1892^710  )<r  supports  President  Jolinson. 

For  ths  first  time  in  its  long  history, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  backing 
a  Democ  at  for  President. 

The  I  :ouston  Press,  the  influential 
Texas  diiily  identifled  with  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby — vho  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
Health,  education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Eisenhower — has 
endorsee  President  Johnson. 

The  H  ;arst  Newspapers  also  has  called 
for  the  election  of  President  Johnson. 
In  a  slgi  ed  editorial,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  J  r.,  urges  President  Johnson's  re- 
turn to  ihe  Presidency  on  the  basis  of 
his  train  ng,  his  experience  and  his  per- 
formanc  i  and  called  for  his  election  as 
best  in  t  le  interest  of  our  country. 

Likewi  3e,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post — 
a  great  and  long-time  respected  news 


magazine  of  Republican  persuasion  has 
recently  in  a  strong  editorial  endorsed 
the  record  of  President  Johnson  and 
called  for  his  election.  Not  since  its 
founding  by  Benjamin  Franklin  has  the 
Post  ever  before  supported  a  Democrat 
for  President. 

The  Post  urges  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  declaring  that  he  "will 
make  a  good  President  because  he  already 
is  a  good  President." 

Moreover,  the  Post  strongly  urges  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  good  of  the  Republican  Party.  The 
Post  says: 

We  hope  that  the  Republican  candidate 
is  crushlngly  defeated. 

The  Post  observes  further  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  opponent  has  not  even 
made  a  good  Senator  and  characterized 
him  as  a  dangerous  extremist. 

The  Post  concludes  that  the  two-party 
system  can  be  restored  and  that  the 
voters  should  have  a  choice — not  a  ca- 
lamity. 

This  is  pretty  strong  language,  but  it 
helps  to  tell  the  story  of  the  trend  in  this 
election  and  the  radical  changes  that 
the  Republican  nominee  has  made  in 
the  GOP.  This  division  is  bcti;  strong 
and  widespread. 

Meanwhile  support  for  President 
Johnson  is  steadily  mounting  and  in- 
creasing. 

I  have  been  trying  to  keep  a  list  of 
the  major  reasons  wiiy  Vne  voters  are 
bent  on  producing  a  Democratic  land- 
slide in  November.  This  list  already  is 
too  long  to  read  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
allotted  for  this  report.  I  will,  thus, 
confine  myself  to  15  solid  reasons  why 
this  remarkable  Democratic  groundswell 
is  now  underway. 

First.  President  Johnson  overwhelms 
his  opponent  in  exptrience  in  the  fields 
of  government,  diplomacy,  and  national 
security. 

Second.  President  Johnson's  record  of 
getting  along  with  the  Congress,  and 
establishing  outstanding  records  of  legis- 
lative accomplishment,  is  unsurpassed. 

Third.  The  4  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  have  brought 
unprecedented  prosperity  to  the  country. 
Our  economic  expansion  and  growth  has 
broadened  steadily  during  the  10  months 
that  President  Johnson  has  been  in  the 
White  House. 

Fourth.  President  Johnson  and  the* 
Democratic  Congress  have  cut  taxes — 
making  the  greatest  tax  cut  in  our  his- 
tory— and  have  introduced  needed  re- 
forms in  Government  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  our  country's  posi- 
tion of  supreme  military  power. 

Fifth.  President  Johnson  is  a  prudent 
man.  He  is  never  unaware  that  under 
the  law  his  is  the  only  finger  that  can 
touch  the  nuclear  trigger.  Control  of 
nuclear  power  will  not  be  disbursed  to 
field  commander  and  military  generals  as 
recklessly  proposed  by  his  Republican 
opponent. 

Sixth.  President  Johnson  is  respected 
by  the  leaders  of  foreign  nations,  friend 
and  possible  foe  alike.  His  administra- 
tion's policies  command  the  confidence 
and  support  of  our  allies.  His  firm  hand 
is  recognized  throughout  the  world.    He 


has  made  it  known  that  America  wui 
never  initiate  aggression  but  will  respoM 
appropriately  and  effectively  against  a^ 
overt  action  against  our  coimtry. 

Seventh.  Under  his  leadershin 
through  his  service  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  continuing  with  his  work  as 
President,  America  has  startled  the 
world  with  achievements  in  space  and 
has  rewon  for  our  country  leadership  in 
the  field  of  space  and  science. 

Eighth.  President  Johnson  is  a  man  of 
the  people — the  first  southern  President 
in  a  100  years.  He  has  made  known 
his  credo — "All  the  people"— and  has 
said  that  he  will  not  be  a  President  for 
labor,  not  a  President  for  business,  not 
a  President  for  the  conservative  nor  the 
liberal,  not  a  President  for  the  North  or 
the  South,  but  a  President  for  all  the 
people. 

This  position  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  his  solid  support  and  approval 
by  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

Ninth.  His  opposition  is  fragmented. 
President  Johnson  appeals  not  only  to 
Democrats,  but  to  independents  and 
thoughtful  Republicans  as  well. 

Tenth.  Farmers  like  him,  imderstand 
him  and  have  confidence  in  him  based 
on  his  lifelong  record  of  performance. 
His  first  job  was  learning  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow.  His  administration's 
farm  programs  for  a  healthy  and  expan- 
sive agricultural  economy  represent  a 
continuation  of  his  leadership  in  this 
field  during  his  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress. 

Gross  farm  income  rose  from  $37.9  bil- 
lion to  $42.2  billion  in  the  past  4  years 
under  a  Democratic  administration. 

President  Johnson  is  fully  aware  that 
a  farm  recession  would  seriously  affect 
our  whole  country — his  Republican  op- 
ponent proposes  to  "cut  and  gut"  farm 
programs  which  would,  if  carried  out, 
have  a  calamitous  effect.  It  would  mean 
a  drop  in  farm  income  of  $730  million 
for  cotton  farmers  in  the  South;  a  $230 
million  loss  for  tobacco  growers;  a  loss 
of  income  of  $3  to  $3.5  billion  for  agri- 
culture in  the  Southern  States;  and  $6 
billion  income  loss  for  the  American 
farmer  and  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Eleventh.  President  Johnson  is  a  true 
friend  of  education.  He  taught  in  the 
Texas  public  schools  during  the  depres- 
sion. He  has  worked  with  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  the  accomplishment  of  impor- 
tant new  education  programs.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  Congress  is  now  known  as  the 
Education  Congress. 

Twelfth.  While  almost  all  Americans 
are  prosperous,  some  have  been  neg- 
lected and  still  live  in  misery  and  pov- 
erty. The  President's  poverty  program 
is  the  boldest  kind  of  venture,  of  its  kind 
attempted  in  the  20th  century. 

President  Johnson's  opponent  attacks 
this  proposal  to  "war  on  pockets  of  pov- 
erty" and  opposes  all  needed  programs 
of  assistance  to  our  States  and  localities 
for  essential  services  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  citizens. 

Instead  of  just  opposing.  President 
Johnson  works  for  greater  Federal- 
State-local  cooperation  in  accomplishing 
the  common  task  created  by  our  coun- 
try's continuing  rapid  growth. 
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TTiirteenth.  The  President  is  dedicated 
*«  hiding  the  great  society— not  only 
Z  increase  our  country's  natural  wealth. 
S,t  to  improve  cultural  advantages  for 
.11  of  our  citizens.  .    ^  ^.    ^  ^ 

Pourteenth.  The  President  is  dedicated 
tn  ttie  development  of  our  natural  re- 
Iniirces  and  to  the  preservation  of  TVA, 
«wch  his  opponent  would  literally  sell 
Iwn  the  river.  The  President  has  a 
JSnsistent  record  of  working  for  the 
nr^iKrvation  and  continued  development 
ftf  our  natural  resources  and  the  elimi- 
nation  of    polluted    air    and    polluted 

He  recognizes  that  resource  develop- 
ment and  public  works  projects  have 
built  much  of  the  sinews  and  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  made  America 
great.  He  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
resource  development  champions. 

Fifteenth.  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs the  President  has  pledged  himself 
to  maintain  peace  through  our  mutual 
security  programs  and  with  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  our  allies.  His  hand 
which  is  firm  and  his  leadership  which  is 
recognized  is  needed.  His  election  must 
be  assured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  15  solid  reasons 
why  President  Johnson  will  be  elected  on 
November  3.  They  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  he  should  be  elected  to  the 
oflBce  of  the  Presidency. 

They  are  reasons  why  I  feel  that  Ten- 
nessee along  with  most  of  our  States  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  vote  for  and  call  upon 
President  Johnson  to  continue  to  serve 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  differences  between  the  candi- 
dates are  clearly  defined.  In  every  in- 
stance. President  Johnson  stands  un- 
equivocally on  the  affirmative  side  and 
his  opponent  on  the  negative. 

The  choice  in  November  is  as  definite 
and  clear  as  the  difference  between  day 
and  night — between  yes  and  no. 

President  Johnson  works  to  make  the 
Government  an  instrument  of  sei-vice  to 
our  people  for  growth  and  advancement. 
He  looks  upon  our  Government  as  a 
servant  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  candidate's  doctrine 
is  tliat  our  Federal  Government  is  an 
alien  power  to  be  distrusted,  to  be  feared 
and  opposed  by  the  people.  But  the 
American  people  are  not  frightened. 
And  thpy  must  not  be  made  to  fear  and 
distrust  their  own  Government. 

As  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
unity  in  our  countiy,  let  us  all  unite  and 
move  confidently  forward  to  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  in  November.  This  will 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 


The  Kennedy- Johnson  administration, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Democratic  Congress, 
has  been  more  successful  in  its  legislative 
programs  to  establish  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world 
than  any  administration  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

We  have  kept  America  strong  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

President  Johnson  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  by  using 
his  remarkable  abilities  as  a  leader  and 
legislator  in  following  through  success- 
fully with  the  great  programs  that  the 
late  lamented  John  F.  Kennedy  and  he, 
as  Vice  President,  initiated  and  launched 
beginning  on  January  20,  1961. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS  LEGIS- 
LATIVE REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  as  a  Representative  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
I  have  made  a  practice  at  the  close  of 
each  session  to  briefly  review  some  of  the 
top  legislative  accomplishments  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted. 


WORLD    PEACE    AND    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  diplomacy  has 
performed  miracles  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign nations  including  the  explosive 
tendencies  of  the  Communist  tyrants 
who  are  gradually  losing  world  prestige 
and  power. 

The  administration  has  stood  firm  in 
southeast  Asia,  West  Berlin,  and  Africa. 

The  age-long  rivalry  and  hidden  bit- 
terness are  gradually  exploding  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

The  outstanding  experts  in  our  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  by  reason  of 
their  long  diplomatic  experience,  will 
eventually  succeed  in  restoring  free  gov- 
ernment and  liberty  to  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe  without  the  shooting  of 
a  gun  or  the  exploding  of  a  bomb. 

PEACE    CORPS FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

Members  of  Congress  who  opposed 
legislation  creating  the  Peace  Corps  sev- 
eral years  ago  now  applaud  the  work 
our  Peace  Corpsmen  are  accomplishing 
by  establishing  good  will  in  46  nations. 

Up  to  this  day,  the  Communists  have 
not  been  able  to  take  over  and  success- 
fully aggress  any  additional  nations  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

The  Communists  took  over  Cuba  back 
during  the  previous  administration  and, 
to  mv  mind,  at  that  time,  action  should 
have  been  taken  when  Castro  seized 
multimillions  of  American  properties  in- 
cluding hotels,  factories,  oil  plants,  and 
industries  without  a  word  of  protest. 

PROSPERITY    IS    HiJRE 

After  three  major  recessions  during 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, we  have  had  a  healthy  and 
gradual  increase  in  business,  industry, 
and  employment  with  general  content- 
ment and  prosperity  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Our  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased over  $100  billion  since  January 
1961. 
Gross  public  debt,  1945:  $259.1  billion. 
Gross  national  product,  1945;  $218 
billion. 
Gross  public  debt.  1964:  $312.5  billion. 
Gross  national  product,  1964:  $624 
billion. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  in 
testifying  before  our  National  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Committee  in  Atlantic 
City,  August  24.  stated  our  gross  national 
product  should  rise  to  $650  billion  by  July 
1965.  These  figures  reveal  that  the  ca- 
lamity-howlers  and   Repubhcan  politi- 


cians are  talking  to  deceive  the  public. 
Our  economic  foundation  was  never 
more  secure  than  today. 

TAX    CUT 

The  tax  cut  measure,  which  I  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  early  in  1964,  is  do- 
ing exactly  the  job  which  was  outlined 
by  the  President.  The  $11.5  billion  tax 
cut  has  expanded  our  economy  by  In- 
creasing purchasing  power.  It  has  cre- 
ated jobs  and  demand  for  goods.  We 
are  enjoying  the  longest  and  strongest 
peacetime  expansion  in  50  years.  In 
the  first  half  of  1964,  profits  by  business, 
expanded  public  income  has  brought  an 
additional  $1.6  billion  into  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Twenty  years  ago  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace was  ridiculed  when  he  predicted  60 
million  Americans  would  be  gainfully 
employed  in  a  few  years.  He  was  ridi- 
culed by  conservative  businessmen  smd 
most  newspapers  for  such  a  wild  asser- 
tion. Today,  72  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed and  5  million  of  this  number  have 
been  added  during  the  past  3  years. 
Prices  have  been  stable  and  the  average 
factory  worker  today  earns  $103  a  week, 
the  highest  in  history. 

Our  program  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  will  be  to  further  cut  down  the 
unemployed  in  this  country  and  expand 
minimum  wages  to  millions  who  are  not 
now  covered. 

AUTOMATION 

We  passed  the  Economic  Opporturuty 
Act  of  1964,  known  as  the  antipoverty 
bill.  This  legislation  will  aid  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  now  living  on  in- 
comes of  $3,000  a  year  or  less  and  most  of 
them  with  families. 

This  bill  will  give  almost  half  a  million 
Americans,  without  opportunities,  a  way 
to  escape  their  heritage  of  poverty  and 
become  self -supporting. 

EDUCATION 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Democratic  Congress,  passed 
more  constructive  legislation  to  expand 
education  during  the  last  4  years  than 
was  enacted,  collectively,  in  the  previous 
half  centvuy. 

We  passed  measures  to  help  extend 
loans  and  finances  to  educate  veterans, 
doctors,  nurses,  high  school  students, 
dropouts,  and  employees  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  automa- 
tion. We  have  helped  thousands  of 
qualified  boys  v.'ith  no  money  to  enter 
colleges  and  universities. 

Only  yesterday  the  House  by  extending 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
June  30,  1967,  will  expand  and  strength- 
en teaching  at  all  levels  and  provide  ad- 
ditional finances  so  that  thousands  of 
top  students  graduating  ^rom  high  school 
can  go  on  to  college  and  compete  in  this 
scientific-atomic  age. 


LIBRARIES 

We  have  also  aided  and  expanded  fa- 
cilities and  help  for  hard-pressed  li- 
braries in  cities  as  well  as  in  rural  areas. 

I  was  the  author  and  proponent  of  the 
first  "visiting  Ubrary"  legislation  for  the 
rural  and  urban  areas  10  years  ago  dur- 
ing the  81st  session  of  Congress. 
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We  havb  passed  legislation  to  aid  areas 
to  comba;.  successfully,  juvenile,  delin- 
quency, rhese  delinquent  juveniles  are 
generally  youths  who  have  been  denied 
the  prop<r  training  and  supervision  in 
home  s  irroundlngs.  Thousands  of 
these  youths  can  be  saved  and  made 
substantli  il  citizens  if  given  just  a  little 
help  to  e  itabllsh  themselves  by  training 
and  preparation  for  emplo3anent  and 
work 


medicare  bill  has  been  meeting 
ind  well-flnanced  opposition  on 
the  AMA  and  other  reactlon- 
Although  we  are  at  the  clos- 
)f  this  Congress,  I  do  hope  a 
bill  can  be  enacted  before  we 
to  give  medical  service  to  the 
I  of  ovu:  coimtry. 
rather  have  the  legislation 
next  January  than  to  compro- 
a  "skim  milk"  medicare  bill 
wc  uld  fall  far  short  of  the  neces- 
sary medjcal  aid  for  our  older  citizens. 

SOCIAL   SKCURITT 
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hospitalization  program  fl- 
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made  substantial  progress  in 

the  minds  of  the  American 

the  necessity  for  effective  legls- 

clear  the  air  of  pollution  which 

pouring  out  of  the  smokestacks  of 

of  Industries  in  metropolitan 


of  the  people  In  these  com- 

Is  being  impaired  by  reason  of 

on  the  part  of  major  industries 

:  expenditures  to  eradicate  the 

fiowing  out  of  their  smoke- 


hi  ve 


spent  billions  in  successful 

exploration  on  the  atomic  bomb 

mysteries  of  the  stratosphere; 

is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 

cannot  protect  the  health  of 

people  from  air  and  water 


MASS   TSANSFOBTATION 


iid 


qongress  for  the  first  time  in  our 

passed  a  comprehensive  mass 

tjransportatlon    act    which    will 

In  relieving  our  trafQc  prob- 

street  crossing  tieups  in  our 

areas, 
region  of  Indiana,  located  ad- 
milllon  people  in  the  Chicago- 
is  one  of  America's  foremost 
3f  the  modem  traffic  problem, 
ons  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
cars    pass    through    Indiana's 
region  annually.    It  lies  in  the 
of  America's  east  to  west  and 
>ast  transcontinental  traffic, 
numerous      railroads      coming 
the  Calimiet  region  contribute 
»  the  blocking  of  street  cross- 
traffic  through  our  area.    This 


transportation  problem  cannot  be  solved 
locally.  We  need  Federal  help  and  the 
bill  enacted  into  law  during  this  session 
will  be  a  starter  toward  the  relief  needed 
in  the  Calumet  area. 

AGRICULTURE 

I  have  supported  every  measure  to 
maintaifv  and  improve  farm  income  and 
expand  bujang  power  in  the  rural  areas. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  great 
depression  30  years  ago  was  that  low- 
income  farmers  were  almost  excluded 
from  the  buying  market. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  civil  rights  legislation  which  was 
enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress  has 
been  the  first  major  legislation  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  American  citizens  so 
they  may  enjoy  liberty  and  equality  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  and  color. 

VETERANS 

When  I  came  to  Congress  during  the 
dark  days  of  World  War  11, 1  was  one  of 
72  World  War  I  veterans  serving  in  Con- 
gress who  caucused  in  January  of  1943, 
and  organized  a  veterans'  group  to  fight 
for  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  It  was  this 
group  of  World  War  I  veterans  who 
brought  about  legislation  so  the  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  could  be- 
come reestablished  in  civilian  life  and 
avoid  the  privations,  want,  and  unem- 
plosonent  suffered  by  the  returning  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  Since  the  GI  bill 
of  rights,  we  have  continued  to  improve 
and  expand  the  education  and  health 
benefits  and  employment  of  our  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans. 

FEDERAL    HIGHWAYS    AND    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  enacted  programs  to  expand  highway 
construction  and  Federal  work  projects 
which  were  much  needed  and  contrib- 
uted toward  our  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  1964. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

I  do  not  need  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  the  public  hous- 
ing and  other  legislation  to  provide 
homes  for  all  our  citizens  regardless  of 
their  financial  condition.  Millions  can 
now  own  their  own  homes  through  small 

CANDIDATE    BARRT    GOLDWATER 

B.\RRy  Gold  WATER,  the  Republican 
presidential  nominee  has  consistently 
opposed  most  of  the  legislation  which  I 
have  outlined  in  this  legislative  review. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
dozens  of  newspapers  over  the  country 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence, 
publicly  and  editorially  endorsed  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  the 
Democratic  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential nominees  in  the  coming  election. 

A  national  magazine  stated  this  week 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
newspapers  have  endorsed  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates.  This  is  practically  the  re- 
verse of  newspaper  endorsement  in 
former  presidential  election  years. 

THE  IDITORIAL  IN  THE  CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES 

I  think  the  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  endorsing  President  Johnson  and 
vice-presidential  nominee  Hx^iphret  re- 
fiects  in  a  general  way  the  thoughts  set 


out  by  other  newspapers  in  their  endorse- 
ments: 

The  election  of  President  Johnson  would 
mean  a  continuation  of  fundamental  foreign 
policies  that  have  guided  the  United  Sta^ 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations since  World  War  II.  GoloI 
WATER  has  a  long  record  of  opposition  to 
those  policies.  Goldwateh  alone  of  th« 
leaders  of  either  party  in  this  country  hat 
shown  a  dangerous  casualness  toward  tin 
use  of  atomic  weapons.  He  would  delegata 
to  military  commanders  In  the  field  the  au- 
thorlty  to  Initiate  the  use  of  small  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  The  authority  to  push  the 
nuclear  button  by  law  belongs  only  to  th» 
President. 

While  we  disagree  and  will  continue  to  <u«. 
agree  with  some  Democratic  domestic  poll- 
cles  we  concede  and  applaud  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed  a  positive  program 
He  has  definite  Ideas  about  what  he  believes 
Is  necessary  to  make  this  country  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live.  Goldwater's  program 
Is  a  negative  one.  He  stresses  what  he  would 
undo  In  Government  rather  than  what  he 
would  do.  His  aim,  he  says.  Is  not  to  pan 
laws  but  to  repeal  them.  Which  laws  would 
he  abolish? 

Personality,  experience,  ability,  and  knowl. 
edge  are  all  factors  to  be  considered  In  the 
election  of  a  President. 

Goldwateh  differed  with  the  1960  Republi- 
can platform  and  voted  contrary  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  Republican  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  on  at  least  23  occasions. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate 
on  other  legislation  and  progress  which 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
has  made  in  the  last  4  years  especlaUy 
pertaining  to  conservation,  forest  preser- 
vation, streams,  fisheries,  and  so  forth. 

The  above  resume  of  accomplishments 
by  your  Congress  in  the  last  two  sessions 
merely  touches  the  high  points  coming 
to  my  mind  at  this  time.  Many  more 
problems  confronting  our  national  econ- 
omy have  been  aided  and  solved  by 
proper  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  aO 
people  in  our  land. 

After  adjournment,  I  expect  to  be 
home  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  am 
looking  forward  to  meeting  personally  as 
many  people  as  possible  whom  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  represent  in  our  National 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  and  sor- 
row that  I  have  to  announce  formally  to 
the  House  that  our  good  colleague  and 
friend,  who  has  served  so  long  from  the 
area  of  Richmond,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary],  is  voluntarily  re- 
tiring from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress. 

Vaughan  has  been  here  for  something 
like  20  years.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Congress  from  the  city  of  Richmond  in 
the  Third  District  of  Virginia,  he  had 
already  made  a  successful  career  in  his 
profession  and  in  the  business  neighbor- 
hood of  his  home  city.  Since  he  has 
been  in  the  Congress  he  has  become  one 
of  the  most  infiuentlal,  able,  vocal,  elB- 
cient  and  effective  Members  of  Congress. 
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-T-  -Hii  all  miss  him  when  he  retires 
#Jrn  this  body.  I  believe  he  will  return 
irhis  profession  in  which  he  attained 

,rh  high  success  before  his  election  to 
Se  Congress.    I  hope  we  will  see  him 

°'?know  that  you  all  join  with  me  hi  ex- 
nrpssing  our  affection  for  him  and  our 
Sret  that  this  able  and  very  knowl- 
Seable  and  experienced  legislator  will 
jiot  be  with  us  in  the  next  session  of  the 

'^^i^^POPP-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virgima.    I  yield. 

lylr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tribute 
which  the  dean  of  ovu-  delegation  Is  pay- 
ing to  our  Virginia  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Vaughan  Gary,  needs  to  be  biparti- 
san because  the  object  of  that  tribute 
has  himself,  in  his  demeanor,  in  his 
language,  and  in  his  conduct  comported 
himself  in  a  nonpartisan  manner  dur- 
ing the  tour  of  Service  that  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  people,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  in  this  body. 

May  I  say  I  am  proud  to  number  him 
among  my  personal  friends.  I  call  him 
friend  because  he  has  been  nothing  but 
a  friend  to  me  during  the  12  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  here.  He 
has  been  a  friend  because  he  has  com- 
manded my  respect  and,  yes,  my  admira- 
tion. It  has  been  not  only  his  keen  in- 
tellect and  his  insight  into  the  problems 
which  have  come  before  this  body  and 
not  only  his  expertise  in  the  special  field 
of  knowledge  in  which  his  committee  has 
Jurisdiction  but  because  of  his  cheerful 
manner  and  his  athletic  prowess.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  participate  with 
him  in  some  athletic  events,  and  may 
I  say  that  he  acquits  himself  nobly  on 
the  athletic  field,  as  he  does  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber. 

Our  fondest  regards  go  with  him  on 
his  retirement,  and  we  wish  him  and  his 
family  all  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportuiiity  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  to  me  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  one  whom  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  this  Congress, 
one  who  has  won  the  respect  of  every 
Member  regardless  of  his  walk  of  life 
and  regardless  of  political  afiBliation. 

I  would  like  to  second  everything  that 
has  been  said  by  my  colleague  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Virginia,  because  I  con- 
cur in  the  tribute  that  he  has  paid  to 
Vaughan  Gary.  I,  too,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  battle  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  athletic  field, 
and  I  found  that  he  displayed  great 
courage  and  fortitude  and  skill  in  that 
field,  also. 

I  have  served  with  Vaughan  Gary  for 
10  years  in  many  capacities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  fondest  memories 
I  shall  have  will  be  of  the  service  I  have 
noted  he  has  rendered  in  the  small  group 
which  meets  each  Thursday  morning 
known  imofficially  as  the  prayer  breidc- 
fast  group.  He  has  been  president  of 
this  group.  He  has  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  every  member  of  that 
group. 


I  know  of  no  higher  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  any  man  than  to 
say,  "He  is  a  Christian  gentleman." 
Certainly  Vaughan  Gary  is  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

I  wish  him  well,  regardless  of  his  en- 
deavors in  future  years.  He  has  won  a 
retirement  I  hope  he  can  enjoy  with 
health  and  happiness. 

For  him  and  his  family  I  wish  many 
successful  and  happy  and  prosperous 
years.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  when  I  say  that  our 
lives  have  been  made  richer  because  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  with 
such  a  distingmshed,  dedicated,  honest, 
considerate.  Christian  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  expression,  "Vir- 
ginia gentleman."  Over  these  many 
years  in  my  lifetime  I  have  never  met 
anyone  who  symbolized  the  words  "Vir- 
ginia gentleman"  more  than  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Vaughan  Gary. 

I  have  known  Vaughan  very  well  over 
these  many  years  since  he  first  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
roomed  with  him.  I  have  traveled  with 
him  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late 
at  night. 

It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience 
to  me  because  being  associated  with 
Vaughan  Gary  is  an  experience  which 
does  good  for  anyone.  It  teaches  one  to 
respect  and  adore  his  God,  to  be  nice  to 
other  people,  to  stay  always  "on  the 
ball,"  and  to  be  as  highly  intelligent  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 

That,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  Vaughan  Gary. 

I  have  sat  next  to  him  for  many  of 
these  years  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  makes  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  aid.  I  have  been  glad 
on  many  occasions  to  follow  his  leader- 
ship and  his  approach  to  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

It  was  with  real  reluctance  I  noted, 
from  the  time  Vaughan  first  annotmced 
it,  his  intention  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  88th  Congress.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  losing  one  of  its  most  val- 
uable Members,  and  is  suffering  an  ir- 
reparable loss. 

I  wish  for  Vaughan  and  his  lovely  wife 
and  his  family  many,  many  years  of  hap- 
piness, success,  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  In  wishing  God- 
speed to  my  very  good  friend,  Vaughan 
Gary,  as  he  leaves  these  Chambers. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
said,  Vaughan  Gary  epitomizes  the  "Vir- 
ginia gentleman"  in  every  way. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Conmiittee,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subconamittee.    As 


such  a  member,  I  also  have  traveled  with 
him. 

Of  all  the  attributes  which  Vaughan 
Gary  has,  I  believe  the  greatest  one,  and 
the  one  which  has  been  as  valuable  to 
this  Government  as  any  other,  is  his 
ability  to  make  friends  and  infiuence 
people  throughout  the  world.  He  is  as 
fine  an  ambassador  of  this  country  as 
any  man  ever  was  or  any  man  ever  could 
be. 

The  charm,  the  wit,  the  integrity  he 
possesses,  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
he  grasps  a  situation  and  masters  it — 
all  these  things  add  up  to  a  very  superior 
individual,  which  he  is  in  every  way. 

His  leaving  the  House  will  leave  a  real 
void.  I  might  say,  as  a  very  personal 
friend,  it  will  also  leave  a  void  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  because  my  associations 
with  him  have  been  not  only  extremely 
pleasant  but  also  extremely  rewarding. 
I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  molding  fac- 
tors in  my  career. 

He  has  been  very  kind  to  new  Mem- 
bers. I  remember  before  I  knew  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  knew  him  well,  how 
kind  he  was  to  new  men  who  were  try- 
ing to  find  their  way  around  the  maze 
which  we  sometimes  call  this  legislative 
process.  So  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  but  also  with  profound  regret 
that  I  bid  him  Godspeed  and  that  I  wish 
to  him,  to  Mrs.  Gary,  and  to  their  fam- 
ily all  of  the  best  as  the  years  go  by. 

I  just  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
doubt  that  the  United  States  has  heard 
the  last  of  Vaughan  Gary  as  a  citizen 
who  is  worthwhile,  because  whether  it  is 
as  a  public  servant  or  a  private  servant, 
a  man  who  is  as  patriojtic,  as  solicitous  of 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man  as 
Vaughan  Gary  is  will  be  serving  the 
country  in  some  capacity  or  another. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  join 
my  colleagues  from  Virginia  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  this  expression  of  regret  over  the 
loss  of  the  services  through  voluntary  re- 
tirement of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House.    Vaughan  Gary 
is  a  Congressman's  Congressman.     He 
has  rare  traits  of  personaUty,  character, 
and  intellect  that  make  him  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  and  respected  Mem- 
bers     He  is  studious,  he  is  articulate, 
he  is  devoted  to  high  principles.    Every 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  watched 
Vaughan  Gary  over  the  years  knows  that 
he  comes  to  the  floor  with  his  bills  well 
prepared;  that  he  presents  his  material 
as  well  as  any  other  Member  of  the 
House;  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about;  that  he  thoroughly  understands 
the  work  required  of  the  agencies  over 
which  his  committee   has  jurisdiction. 
He  has  been  a  very  valued  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
has  performed  outstanding  service  for 
the  House  and  the  country  as  well  as 
for  his  own  constituents.    He  has  tried  to 
make  sure  as  he  has  gone  into  the  vari- 
ous requests  that  have  come  from  the 
agencies  that  the  taxpayer  gets  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  benefit  out  of  a  dollar's 
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I  join  my  colleagues 
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taxes.     He  has  been  careful 
taxpayers'    money.    He    has 
contribution  to  good  govern- 
to  good  sense  in  government. 
miss  him  in  the  years  ahead, 
afford  the  departure  of  this 
colleague.    He  Is  a  rare  pub- 
and  a  great  American.    We 
In  his  retirement  from  the 
that  life  can  afford  in  health, 
,  and  prosperity. 
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Congressman  Gary  never  faltered  in 


ilmself  on  the  record  as  a  man. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  will 
yield? 

of  Virginia.    I  yield  to  the 

from  Washington. 

HORAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I,    too, 

join  my  colleagues  In  paying 

tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Vaughan  Gary,  and  to  wish  him 

happiness  as  he  and  Mrs.  Gary 

family  proceed  Into  the  future. 

hfe  enjoys  himself  because  he  de- 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
Vaughan  Gary  for  20  years.  He  has 
been  a  hard  and  dependable  worker  on 
that  committee,  which  work  is  quite 
rigorous  at  times  and  demands  a  search- 
ing Insight  into  the  operations  of  this 
great  Government  of  ours.  But  they 
have  always  found  Vaughan  Gary 
searching  for  the  wi.sest  way  to  spend 
the  people's  money.  He  wants  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  that  is 
spent  that  will  bring  progress,  peace,  and 
stability  and  maintain  the  honor  of  this 
great  Nation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  maintain  law,  order,  and  pros- 
perity and  peace  and  stability  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
paying  my  respects  to  a  very  great  Amer- 
ican. It  has  been  the  highest  privilege 
that  I  have  had  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  to  work  alongside  a  great  Amer- 
ican in  trying  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  appropriations.  I 
doubt  whether  many  Members  of  this 
House  are  fully  familiar  with  the  tre- 
mendous service  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  Vaughan  Gary,  has 
given  to  this  country.  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  regret  his  going  more 
than  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHJLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  any  words  of  mine  can  add  to 
the  very  eloquent  tributes  that  are  being 
paid  to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]. 

May  I  simply  say  that  after  12  years  of 
service  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
there  are  few  of  our  colleagues  whose 
presence  enriches  the  lives  of  the  rest  of 
us.  I  think  this  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said 
of  so  very  many  of  us.  because  there  are 
not  many  of  us  who  have  the  remarkable 
humor,  the  remarkable  love  of  fellow- 
man,  the  unique  ability  to  be  interested 
in  the  problems  of  everyone  else. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  fronT  Virginia,  Vaughan 
Gary,  we  shall  all  miss  you,  but  it  shall 
be  more  than  just  a  personal  missing — 
we  shall  feel  most  severely  the  lack  of 
your  advice,  counsel,  and  splendid  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  said  for  and  in  behalf 
of  a  fine  American. 

I  have  always  thought  that  although 
you  may  never  wholly  agree  with  any 
man,  with  any  of  your  associates — and 
ofttimes  we  do  not  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  House — I  have  felt  that  when  a 
man  was  dedicated  to  what  he  thought 
was  right,  what  he  thought  was  right  for 


his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  t 
have  found  that  usually  he  came  out 
with  what  was  right. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  can  be  said 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Vaugha* 
Gary.  I  have  relied  from  time  to  time 
upon  his  sage  and  valuable  advice.  I  too 
shall  miss  his  association  tremendously 
here  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary!  has  rendered  an  in- 
valuable  service  to  his  district  and  to 
his  State  and  to  his  Nation. 

I  wish  for  him  the  very  best  of  all 
good  things  In  whatever  his  efforts  and 
whatever  his  endeavors  are  in  the  future, 

Mr.  MARSH,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
youngest  Member  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation, I  suspect  that  there  is  really 
little  that  I  might  add  to  the  distin- 
gulshed  achievements  of  this  individual 
who  will  be  leaving  the  United  States 
Congress: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Longfellow  said: 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  tolling  upward  in  the  night, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  suppose  this  is  really  a 
tribute  which  could  be  applied  to 
Vaughan  Gary.  When  one  looks  at  the 
great  contributions  which  he  has  made 
in  the  legislative  field,  when  one  talks 
of  the  things  that  he  has  accomplished 
and  the  service  he  has  performed,  when 
those  who  are  senior  to  myself  and  who 
have  served  with  him  for  many  years 
can  point  out  certain  attributes  of  hu- 
man character  that  distinguish  him  and 
I  recognize  that  as  a  new  Member  here 
in  the  Congress  in  the  first  learning  to 
know  him  that  I  too  see  these  very  great 
qualities,  there  are  really  true,  perhaps, 
basic  values,  such  things^  as  virtue  and 
character,  hard  work  rfnd  integrity,  of 
courage  and  ability  that  transcend  party 
lines,  that  cross  over  the  aisle.  Because 
of  those  things  we  respect  an  individual 
for  what  he  is  and  because  of  what  he 
has  done. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Vaughan  Gary  has  served 
this  country  in  not  just  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  He  served  it  in  World  War  I. 
He  served  his  State  and  his  Nation.  He 
served  his  civic  community,  as  president 
of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  served  it  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  his  State,  he  served  it  in 
charitable  efforts  and  he  has  been  will- 
ing to  lend  a  hand  serving  in  many  areas 
that  do  not  give  to  him  the  recognition 
that  he  has  received  as  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  has  been  a  long  ca- 
reer of  public  service.  I  \»ould  say  that, 
perhaps,  it  has  been  a  lifetime  of  public 
service.  For  that  reason  what  Vaughan 
Gary  has  done  is  really  an  inspiration 
to  others,  not  only  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  but  indeed  in  these  United 
States.  He  Is  a  very  warm  person.  He 
has  been  understanding  and  kind  to  me. 
That  same  warmness  of  understanding 
I  am  certain  has  been  shared  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Mr  speaker,  I  know  that  In  reviewing 
»,.»  record  there  is  little  I  might  add  be- 
^,sfil  feel  what  he  has  done  and  his 
ShSte  should  continue  to  be  written  In 
Sie  annals  of  this  Congress  so  long  as 
this  Republic  shaU  survive. 

VAUGHAN  Gary  has  aimed  high,  and  he 
Js  written  well,  and  what  he  has  done 
^  be  read  in  the  annals  of  our  Nation's 

^^summary,  I  would  say  perhaps  he 
had  done  what  the  great  author  LoweU 
bad  in  mind  when  he  said: 
Life  IB  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two.  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin!  though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim.  Is  crime. 

— Lowell. 

I  join  in  this  tribute  to  him. 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  want  to  join  my  friends  from  Vir- 
ginia and  my  other  colleagues  in  paying 
a  great  tribute  to  that  fine  Christian  Vir- 
ginia gentleman.  Vaughan  Gary.  As  the 
previous  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]  has  said,  I  too  am 
a  very  junior  Member  of  this  fine  body. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  here  In  the 
Congress  I  became  a  good  friend  of 
Vaughan  Gary.  Not  only  was  he  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  legislators  In  the 
presentation  of  legislation  for  which  he 
held  tlie  responsibility  of  leadership,  but 
I  also  recognized  him  in  our  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  congressional  prayer  break- 
fast group  where  I  found  him  to  be  the 
true  Christian  many  of  you  have  spoken 
about. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  retirement  of 
Vaughan  Gary  as  the  begirming  of  the 
end  of  a  career.  I  rather  would  like  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  one  that  will  bring  him  further 
greatness  and  benefit  for  not  only  our 
colleagues,  but  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind which  he  serves  in  the  true  spirit  of 
brotherly  love. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  comments  in  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

I  know  that  our  Minnesota  delegation, 
and  I  well  remember  the  comments  made 
by  our  beloved  colleague.  Walter  Judd, 
relative  to  his  affection  for  Vaughan 
Gary.  I  join  with  Walter  in  how  he 
feels  about  this  great  American. 

On  many  Thursday  mornings  I  have 
attended  the  prayer  breakfast  and  there 
I  first  observed  our  mutual  friend,  and 
I  can  say  truly  that  this  gentleman  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches. 

I  might  further  add  that  he  Is  always 
a  gentleman,  always  courteous,  and  ob- 
viously dedicated.  He  is  a  man  of  in- 
fluence because  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
understand  that  he  is  dedicated  to  his 
task.    He  is  sound  in  judgment,  he  is 


courteous  to  his  fellow  colleagues,  and  a 
great  believer  in  our  great  country. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  shall  regret  his 
leaving  the  Congress  and  hope  his  many 
years  ahead  will  be  blessed  because  of 
his  deserving  qualities, 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker, 
Vaughan  G^iy  Is  an  able,  conscientious, 
courageous,  dedicated,  effective  Member 
of  Congress.  He  is  a  Virginia  gentleman 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. I  hope  that  he  will  be  back  to  visit 
with  us,  and  to  covmsel  with  us  often. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  city  of  Richmond  well.  My  late 
father  spent  the  last  20  years  of  his  life 
there.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  In 
the  city  and  to  make  many  friends.  My 
stepmother  still  lives  in  Richmond  and  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  it  occa- 
sionally now. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said  by  saying  that  I  know  from  first- 
hand knowledge  that  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond is  a  better  place  because  of 
Vaughan  Gary  having  represented  It  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  many  nice  things  that  have 
been  said  about  Vaughan  Gary.  I  regret 
very  much  he  is  leaving  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  let  me  say  that  it  has 
been  my  experience  to  meet  him  in  a 
horseshoe  pitching  contest  about  once 
a  year  for  the  past  several  years.  He  has 
an  unbroken  string  of  victories.  I  hope 
he  will  remain  somewhere  within  rea- 
sonable proximity  of  Washington  so  that 
I  may  have  the  opportunity  once  in  a 
while  to  try  to  beat  him  at  this  game  of 
horseshoes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hag  an]. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  our  colleagues  in  honoring 
Vaughan  Gary.  I  regret  that  I  have  had 
only  two  terms  In  Congress  with  him, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  fine  impres- 
sion which  he  has  made  upon  me  during 
the  time  we  have  been  together  here  In 
this  body. 

Vaughan  Gary  Is  a  great  man.  He  is 
a  man's  man.  I  believe  he  is  a  man  en- 
dowed by  our  Creator  with  certain  abili- 
ties of  service  to  his  Government  and 
to  his  people.  It  has  been  a  great  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  a  man  of  such  fine 
Christian  character  and  ability  as 
Vaughan  Gary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eager- 
ness and  enthusiasm  with  which  we  look 
toward  the  adjournment  of  each  Con- 
gress is  temiJered  by  the  sobering  realiza- 
tion that  some  of  our  colleagues  with 
whom  we  have  enjoyed  working  for  so 
long  do  not  plan  to  return.  Vaughan 
Gary  is  one  of  those  who  did  not  seek  re- 
election and  has  decided  to  retire  after 
20  years  of  outstanding  service  In  the 
House. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  18  of  those  years,  and  I  have 
known  no  one  whose  stewardship  has 
been  more  diligent.  Vaughan  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  conscientious, 
hard-working,  faithful  servant  of  his  dis- 
trict of  Virginia  and  of  the  Nation.  An 
outstanding  legislator  and  statesman,  he 
has  placed  service  to  his  country  and  his 
constituency  always  in  the  forefront  of 
his  concern. 

Vaughan  has  earned  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  of  us  by  his  fairness 
and  considerate  handling  of  bills  on  the 
floor,  as  well  as  by  his  arduous  work  In 
committee.  But  most  of  all  we  have 
known  him  as  a  friend,  as  one  who  was 
never  too  busy  to  help  with  the  problems 
of  others. 

I  am  sorry  Vaughan  will  not  be  return- 
ing next  year.  We  shall  miss  him.  I 
know  the  good  wishes  of  all  of  us  go  with 
him  in  whatever  pursuit  to  which  his 
many  talents  and  energies  are  applied. 
We  hope  that  in  the  months  to  come  he 
will  return  to  visit  us  frequently  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  sage  advice  and 
counsel, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an  excellent 
editorial  on  Mr.  Gary  in  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot of  March  2.  1964.  For  the 
information  of  the  House.  I  include  It 
with  these  remarks: 

Well  Done,  Mr.  Gary 
To   say   that   Representative   J.   Vaughan 
Gary,  of  Richmond,  stepping  down  after  19 
years,  served  his  district  well  does  not  be- 
gin to  catch  his  scope. 

A  working,  conscientious  beaver  of  a  man 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
served  his  country  as  few  House  members  are 
able  to  do.  He  was  the  patron  of  all  the  bills 
that  financed  the  Marshall  plan. 

As  for  his  effect  on  Virginia,  his  inde- 
pendence has  been  a  joy  to  watch.  When 
moderation  was  merited,  he  took  that  coiirse 
despite  the  heavily  conservative  makeup  of 
much  of  his  district. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  labor 
was  often  cross  with  him  and  the  large  Ne- 
gro vote  In  Richmond  always  went  to  hla 
Republican  opponent.  Somebody  was  al- 
ways trying  to  "get  VAtrcHAN."  How  he  sur- 
vived Is  something  of  a  mystery. 

He  was  the  most  embattled  of  all  the  Vir- 
ginia Congressmen.  In  19  years,  be  ran  11 
times,  and  nearly  every  campaign  was  hard- 
fought.  Between  these  wars  there  were  al- 
ways rumors  of  wars,  but  Mr.  Gary  shrugged 
them  off.  "I  always  try  to  think  out  my 
votes,  but,  after  they're  gone,  I  forget  'em," 
he  said. 

Some  Congressmen  shine  on  the  House 
floor  In  oratory.  Mr,  Gary  was  a  worker  in 
committees.  He  Is  a  compact,  vital  man,  all 
a-twlnkle.  His  hair  crinkles,  his  eyes  twin- 
kle, his  conversation  Is  explosive,  like  a 
dynamo  throwing  off  blue  sparks. 

He  never  bothered  to  build  a  political  or- 
ganization. But  at  some  point  In  every  cam- 
paign his  personal  friends  would  become 
aware  that  "Vatjohan  Is  In  trouble,"  and  go 
to  work.    Just  as  he  sought  to  vote  on  a 
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ao   a   cro«8   section   of   Rlch- 

l^om  a  variety  of  factions  would 

merits,  to  their  credit  as  well  as 
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blUlB 
menders 
vote  on 
his. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  say:  Well  done,  Mr.  Qabt 
Very  well 


done. 


Bir.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  a 
previous  ( iccaslon  here  on  the  floor  I  ex- 
pressed ciy  esteem  and  admiration  for 
the  genU(  man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary] 
who  is  re  ;viming,  voluntarily,  to  private 
life  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
He  has  been  an  invaluable  Member 
through  he  years  of  his  service  here. 
We  have  j  erved  together  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aiipropriations  and  I  have  found 
him  alwa:  's  to  be  an  Invaluable  ally  and 
associate  In  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment anc   wise  fiscal  policies. 

He  haj  written  his  name  large  in 
Washington.  His  service  here  will  be 
long  reme  mbered.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  3f  the  Nation  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  sterling  per- 
formance in  behalf  of  our  great  country. 

I  wish  my  good  friend  and  associate 
a  great  at  undance  of  happiness  upon  his 
retlremen ;  from  the  House.  I  know  that 
he  will  find  in  his  return  to  private  life 
challengii  g  and  interesting  problems 
with  whic  ti  to  wrestle.  He  is  not  one  to 
retire  fron  the  doing  of  good  and  the 
performance  of  valuable  services  to  the 
people  of  lis  community  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BIOYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  he  resignation  of  our  colleague, 
J.  Vaughn  n  Gary,  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  '  Virginia  delegation  we  have  al- 
ways had  a  bond  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation regardless  of  partisan  affilia- 
tions. ViUGHAN  Gary  has  always  been 
one  of  01  [T  most  sincere,  conscientious 
and  able  S  [embers.  We  of  this  delegation 
will  miss  him;  the  Congress  will  miss 
him ;  and  [the  people  of  Virginia  will  miss 
him. 

I  wish  lilm  and  his  family  well  in  the 
years  tha  lie  ahead,  and  sincerely  hope 
he  will  enjoy  the  retirement  he  so  Justly 
deserves. 

Mr.  TUfcK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  longtime  friend  and  col- 
league, th  5  Honorable  J.  Vattghan  Gary, 


who  Is  ret 
sentatlves 


trict,  his  i  State,  and  his  Nation  in  a  dis- 


tlnguishec 


have  taiovi  a  Vaughan  Gary  for  more  than 


45    years. 


ring  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
after  having  served  his  dis- 


manner  for  many  years.    I 


We    are    college    fraternity 


brothers  « nd  I  served  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  long  be- 
fore eithei  of  us  ever  thought  of  becom- 
ing Mem  }ers  of  Congress.  He  is  a 
gentlemar  in  every  sense  that  the  word 
implies;  a  man  of  honor,  integrity,  and 
ability.  I  e  has  risen  to  a  high  position 
in  the  Hoi  ise  of  Representatives  and  en- 
joys in  ai  unusually  high  degree  the 
confldenc(  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues. 

I  regret  to  see  him  leave  our  body,  but 
nevertheless  I  hope  that  this  will  not. 
sever  our  elationship  for  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  him  from  time 
to^ime,  a  id  to  association  with  him  in 
other  arei  as  of  activity. 

VAUGHAir  Gary  has  lived  up  to  the 
standards  which  shoiild  be  expected  of 
a  Membei  of  Congress  and  I  am  sure 
that  the    >eople  of  his  district,  as  well 


as  his  State  and  the  Nation,  are  proud 
of  the  contributions  which  he  has  made 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Vaughan  Gary  from  this  body 
will  mark  the  end  of  a  congressional 
service  which  is  widely  respected  by  his 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  his  State. 
He  is  a  legislator  of  notable  ability  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  has  been  matched  by  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  task  of  representing  his 
district  and  the  Nation  at  large. 

During  recent  years  he  has  made  a 
commendable  record  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  matters.  His 
experience  in  this  field  and  his  tireless 
efforts  to  master  the  highly  technical 
aspects  of  these  agencies  has  made  him 
an  expert  in  the  affairs  of  these  areas  of 
Government.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  his  committee  work  and  has  been  a 
tireless  devotee  to  the  task  of  congres- 
sional supervision  over  the  executive 
agencies. 

Congressman  Gary  was  elected  to  the 
79th  Congress  and  to  each  succeeding 
Congress,  after  compiling  a  distinguished 
record  of  civic  service  in  his  native  Rich- 
mond. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  from  1926  through 
1933  and  was  active  in  a  number  of  local 
and  State  organizations.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Virginia  Tuberculosis 
Association,  and  the  Richmond  Bar 
Association  and  has  been  active  as  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Richmond  and  Fork  Union 
Military  Academy. 

His  retirement  from  Congress  will 
allow  him  more  time  for  such  community 
activities  and  enjoyment  of  the  practice 
of  law.  We  wish  him  well  and  join  in 
this  period  for  commending  a  faithful 
public  servant. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  this  great 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
honorable  J.  Vaughan  Gary,  from  Rich- 
mond, who  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  79th  Congress  and  who 
Is  retiring  this  year. 

This  veteran  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  the  friend  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  He  is  an 
effective  legislator  who  has  mastered  the 
art  of  "gentle  persuasion."  He  has  most 
ably  represented  his  district  and  the  Na- 
tion in  the  best  tradition  of  this  parlia- 
mentary body.  He  has  been  my  neigh- 
bor in  the  House  Office  Building  and  my 
close  personal  friend  and  adviser. 

I  wish  for  Mrs.  Gary  and  him  a  happy 
and  well-deserved  retirement  and  hope 
that  Vaughan  will  frequently  visit  this 
body  to  which  he  has  made  such  a  tre- 
mendous contribution. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman J.  Vaughan  Gary  has  served  in 
the  Congress  from  the  79th  through  the 
88th  Congress.  He  has  served  his  State 
and  the  Nation  with  a  brilliancy  that 
establishes  his  niche  among  the  most 
versatile  of  the  statesmen  of  his  day. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  he  handled  most  impor- 
tant legislation  in  the  public  interest. 


October  2 

His  influence  among  his  colleagues  Ap. 
termined  the  passage  of  many  contSnl 
versial  measures.  He  was  an  experts 
House  procedures  and  in  direct  terms  £. 
picted  the  purposes  of  the  legislatS 
and  its  contribution  to  Public  purpose 

He  is  a  truly  Virginian  gentleman' 
His  legalistic  abilities  were  reflected  to 
his  presentment  of  legislation. 

The  loss  of  his  tremendous  servlceg 
and  specialized  abilities  are  unfortuni^ 
May  his  retirement  from  the  Congrea 
be  rewarded  by  a  real  enjoyment  of  life's 
privileges  to  one  whose  stewardship  has 
met  every  requirement  of  a  dedicated 
patriot.  I  wish  him  and  his  darling  wife 
Eunice  and  his  daughter  Carolyn  Hugo 
and  his  son  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  the  best 
of  health,  happiness,  and  the  riches  of 
this  life  with  God's  blessings. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  always 
remember  with  much  pleasure  my  as- 
sociation here  in  the  House  with  our  be- 
loved colleague  from  Richmond,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  seeing 
Vaughan  Gary,  very  appropriately,  was 
when  he  addressed  the  Christian  break- 
fast group  of  the  House  in  the  Van  den 
Berg  Room  of  the  Senate  In  1947. 
Vaughan  Gary  realized  that  "bur  Declara^ 
tlon  of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  its  Bill  of  Rights  were  founded  upon 
the  Christian  concept  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

Vaughan's  service  here  in  the  House 
was  marked  by  a  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  concepts  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  of  our  country.  I  will  always 
remember  Vaughan  Gary's  Americanism, 
his  concern  for  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  his  contribution  in  building  a  strong 
America  with  invincible  defenses. 

I  believe  our  country  in  the  future 
will  find  need  for  Vaughan  Gary's  leader- 
ship, experience,  courage,  and  integrity. 
Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  him,  his  wonderful  wife,  and 
fine  family  much  happiness  and  con- 
tinued success  always. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  announced  that  they  would  not 
return  in  1965  was  my  good  friend 
Vaughan  Gary,  of  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  will  not  be  with  us,  but  his  work 
and  able  representation  will  long  live 
in  the  House. 

His  presence  will  be  missed  on  the 
committees  on  which  he  served,  and  his 
conservative  approach  to  money  matters 
through  his  position  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  am  sure  resulted  In  a 
much  more  efficient  operation  of  those 
agencies  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

I  am  sure  that  Vaughan  will  not  "re- 
tire" and  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  those  who  will  seek  his  as- 
sistance and  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  so  desire  may  be  privileged  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  relative  to  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Gary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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jjgpORT  ON  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
^fuiianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
Srks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Sdude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
t  the  end  of  each  session  and  each  Con- 
fess I  have  always  summarized  the 
Sear's  activities,  reprinted  them  at  my 
pxoense  and  mailed  them  to  my  con- 
stituents. Each  Congress  we  consider 
thousands  of  bills  and  pass  several  hun- 
ted so  I  can  only  briefly  smnmarize  the 
ones  of  most  widespread  Interest  to  cen- 
tral Iowa.  ^^     , 

Last  year's  session  was  the  longest 
peacetime  session  in  history.  The 
months  and  months  of  committee  work 
performed  last  year  resulted  in  a  great 
volume  of  proposals  being  placed  in  the 
legislative  pipeline  and  this  year's  ses- 
sion enacted  more  important  legislation 
than  any  other  Congress.  With  our  in- 
creasing population  and  the  now  rather 
firm  policy  of  Increasing  the  constituents 
each  Member  serves  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  Congressmen,  most 
Members  are  now  resigned  to  the  idea 
that  the  workload  will  never  again  be 
light  enough  to  be  taken  care  of  In  a 
normal  work  year,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
Communist  threat  lasts. 

MSCICAL.  AND  HEALTH 

Public  Law  88-129  provides  for  a  3- 
year  program  to  expand  facilities  of 
medical,  dental,  and  related  type  col- 
leges and  $30.7  million  for  students  loans. 

Public  taw  88-156  provides  for  $350 
million  in  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  crippled  children's 
programs,  and  maternity  care  and  re- 
search projects  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Public  Law  88-591  authorizes  a  5-year 
program  to  expand  nursing  school  facili- 
ties and  for  loans  for  student  nurses. 

Public  Law  88-164  provides  $329  mil- 
lion to  aid  States  in  providing  mental 
retardation  research  facilities  and  in 
constructing  community  mental  health 
centers. 

Public  Law  88-443  extended  Hill-Bur- 
ton construction  program  and  included 
funds  for  areawide  planning  of  health 
facilities  that  have  mostly  been  only  on 
acitywldebasis. 

Public  Law  88-305  requires  USDA  ap- 
proval of  pesticides  before  selling  them 
to  the  public. 

EQUAL    pat    for    WOMEN 

Public  Law  88-38  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  pay  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  work 
that  is  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
laws. 

This  measure  had  been  before  Con- 
gress for  18  years. 

HOTTSINO 

Public  Law  88-158  increases  to  $275 
million  the  loans  to  organizations  con- 
structing housing  for  the  elderly. 

Public  Law  88-54  extends  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  FHA  to  insure  mort- 
gageo. 


UILrrAST    FORCES 

Public  Law  88-132  increases  the  pay 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
readjusts  pay  schedules.  Another  bill 
passed  this  year  grants  a  further  pay 
increase. 

EDUCATION 

Public  Law  88-204  authorizes  $400  mil- 
lion per  year  to  aid  college  classroom 
construction.  Iowa's  share  will  be  over 
$4  million  per  year.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  be  required  to  pay  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  construc- 
tion project.  An  Iowa-appointed  com- 
mittee will  determine  which  schools  re- 
ceive the  help  and  how  much;  but  almost 
all  schools  are  expected  to  double  enroll- 
ments within  10  years  and  need  to  receive 
contributions. 

Public  Law  88-210  provides  for  new 
grants  to  States  to  expand  vocational 
education. 

S.  3060  expands  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  programs  and  extends  the 
impacted  areas  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  1  more  year.  College  loans  for 
students  were  increased  a  total  of  100 
percent  but  still  total  only  about  one- 
third  the  number  required  to  loan  each 
student  an  average  of  $700  who  has  the 
ability  to  go  to  college  and  would  be 
accepted. 

This  is  the  most  legislation  for  educa- 
tion that  has  been  passed  in  any  Con- 
gress since  the  Land-Grant  College  Act 
of  100  years  ago. 

AGRICULTURE 

Public  Law  88-26  extends  through  1965 
the  feed  grain  program  that  was  in  effect 
for  1963.  The  bill  contained  my  amend- 
ment permitting  adjustments  to  make 
base  acreages  more  fair.  The  State  and 
coimty  committees  are  working  on  this 
now.  It  also  contained  my  amendment 
which  will  increase  average  yield  bases 
in  Iowa  by  including  the  yields  of  the 
past  2  years  in  the  base  years.  This  in- 
creased Iowa's  share  $4.5  million  last 
year  and  it  will  be  more  next  year. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  was 
stopped. 

Public  Law  88-354  establishes  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  price  spread  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

WHEAT   SALES 

Russia  was  in  the  world  market  for 
wheat  last  year.  A  prohibition  against 
American  businessmen  selling  to  them 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  on 
normal  commercial  terms  was  proposed 
but  rejected.  They  bought  65  million 
bushels  for  $140  million  and  have  paid 
for  it.  They  are  not  in  the  market  for 
wheat  this  year.  Our  Government -held 
stocks  are  now  lower  than  In  many  years. 

RECREATION 

Public  Law  88-578  establishes  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
States  in  developing  outdoor  recreation 
programs  and  acquiring  recreation  areas. 

Public  Law  88-9  authorizes  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  outdoor  recre- 
ation plans. 

Public  Law  88-577  sets  aside  35  million 
acres  of  federally  owned  wilderness  areas 
to  be  preserved  in  its  primitive  state  for 
public  use. 


SATLORVILLE    DAM 


A  total  of  $1.6  million  was  appropriated 
to  begin  construction  of  Saylorville  Dam 
just  north  of  Des  Moines.  It  will  help 
control  floods  in  Des  Moines,  Increase 
minimum  flow  of  water  through  Des 
Moines  in  dry  weather,  and  provide  a 
permanent  lake  of  about  5,500  acres. 

SQUAW    CREEK    AND    SKUNK    RTVER 

Although  it  was  not  in  the  budget, 
money  was  appropriated  to  provide  s\u-- 
veys  for.  these  projects.  They  are  both 
near  Ames. 

They  would  protect  the  Iowa  State 
University  building  program  and  the  in- 
dustrial development  area  of  Ames,  as 
well  as  controlling  floods  for  150  miles 
downstream  and  providing  recreation. 

RED  ROCK  DAM 

Twenty-eight  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Red  Rock 
Dam  making  a  total  of  $46.5  million 
that  has  been  invested  in  it  so  far.  It 
is  being  built  in  three  sections.  The 
second  (spillway  section)  is  now  being 
completed. 

HIGHWAY 

Public  Law  88-157  extends  the  in- 
terstate highway  program  through  1971 
and  continues  the  billboard  control  pro- 
gram for  2  years. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Public  Law  88-285  authorizes  an  ex- 
pansion of  about  one-half  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  Congress  has  indicated  it  in- 
tends to  replace  some  foreign  aid  grants 
with  Peace  Corps  programs  which  cost 
much  less  and  most  believe  will  be  more 
effective. 

Public  Law  88-186  extended  the  Arms 
Control  Research  Agency  through  1965. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  President  Kennedy  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1145  approved 
and  supported  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  repel  attacks  on  U.S.  forces 
and  to  prevent  aggression  jeopardizing 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

President  Johnson  presented  requests 
for  foreign  aid  that  were  $566,988,000 
less  than  the  requests  last  year.  Con- 
gress cut  it  another  $300  million  but  de- 
cided that  any  greater  cut  would  require 
an  even  greater  increase  in  the  military 
budget. 

LABOR   LAW 

Public  Law  88-133  increases  benefits 
under  railway  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment acts  and  strengthens  the  trust 
fund's  financial  position. 

Public  Law  88-349  amends  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  include  pension  and  other 
fringe  benefits  in  wage  scales. 

VETERANS 

Public  Laws  21  and  134  increase  pay- 
ments to  dependents  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service-connected  disabilities. 

Public  Law  88-151  permits  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  waive  recovery 
on  home  loans  in  certain  hardship  cases. 

Public  Law  88-20  provides  additional 
compensation  for  service-coimected  loss 
of  hearing  in  both  ears. 
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Law  88-22  increases  benefits  for 
suffering    complete    loss    of 


TAX    BILL 


Law   8&-272  reduced  Federal 

$11.5  billion  by  cutting  personal 

axes  an  average  of  19.4  percent 

exempting  all  earnings  less  than 

pfr  year  from  paying  Federal  in- 

It  also  reduces  corporate 

t  did  not  contain  many  of  the 

requested  by  the  administration. 

increased  profits  and  less  unem- 

,  even  with  the  lower  rates,  tax 

for  the  first  3  months  of  1964 

$1.5  billion  over  the  same  period 


revenues 
were  up 
last  yea: 

The  a  Imlnistration  and  Congress  are 
now  WO]  king  on  a  bill  to  eliminate  ex- 
cise taxjs  where  the  proceeds  are  not 
used  dirjctly  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payer Pi  ying  them. 


POOD 


Law  88-525  expanded  the  food 
stamp  pj-ogram  and  counties  in  Iowa  be- 
came el  gible  to  participate  at  the  op- 
tion of  t  le  State  govenunent  and  county 
board  o:  supervisors. 

Pamil  es  in  need  could  buy  stamps  at 
leas  thaji  fair  value  to  purchase  certain 
foods. 

In  thd  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
the  Gov  jmment  furnished  $634  worth  of 
food  an  i  milk  to  needy  people,  institu- 
tions, sc  lool  limch,  military  and  veterans 
prograics.  This  compares  to  $425  mil- 
lion in  1 957  and  $411  million  worth  fur- 
nished 1 1  1960  and  shows  the  extent  to 
which  I  xeat  emphasis  has  now  been 
placed  <n  food.  The  diets  of  about  6 
million  1  leedy  and  16  million  schoolchil- 
dren ai5  affected.  Food  exported  for 
cash  ha^lncreased  greatly. 

PAY  BILL 

Publld  Law  88-448  provides  pay  ad- 
s  for  the  2.5  million  Federal  em- 
and   officials.     The  committee 
)y  Clarence  Randall  of  Inland 
ap  Hjinted  by  Presidents  Eisenhow- 
:ennedy  made  conclusions  as  to 
that  would  make  Federal  sal- 
cdmparable   to   non-Federal   pay 
rhe  bill  brings  judges,  scientists. 
Senators,   and   executive 
to     about     two-thirds     the 
recommended  and  brings  the 
percent  of  the  Federal  employ- 
to  the  nongovernment  rate  of 
*resident  Johnson  requested  it 
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supported  and  voted  for  it. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Law   88-352  bans  discrlmina- 

upon  religion,  or  race  in:  First, 

Federal  elections;  second,  dis- 

of  Federal  aid;   third,  public 

;  fourth,  certain  types  of  pub- 

or  publicly  operated  facili- 

iccommodatlons;  and  fifth,  em- 

The  prohibition  relative  to 

generally  speaking,  covers 

of  100  or  more  workers — to 

reduced  to  25  workers — and 

cover  private  clubs,  employees 

on  religious  activities,  religious 

institutions.    It  also  estab- 


lishes a  group — headed  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  of  Florida — to  seek  satis- 
factory settlements  of  complaints  with- 
out publicity  or  court  action.  The  law 
does  not  provide  preference  to  any  re- 
ligion or  race,  does  not  provide  for  racial 
balance  in  schools,  and  does  not  Involve 
sale  or  use  of  private  homes. 

DETENSE 

Although  most  of  our  tax  money  is 
spent  for  defense  hardware,  bases,  and  to 
pay  for  the  armed  forces  and  personnel, 
legislation  in  this  area  has  been  rela- 
tivley  noncontroversial.  The  88th  Con- 
gress provided  legislation  to  increase  nu- 
clear warheads  in  our  strategic  alert 
forces,  tactical  nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 
tactical  air  squadrons,  airlift  capability, 
special  forces  trained  to  deal  with  guer- 
rilla warfare,  polaris  submarines  and 
also  in  certain  other  areas. 

However,  the  Congress  did  resist  pres- 
sures frdm  both  outside  and  within 
Congress  to  reverse  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's order^  closing  obsolete  military 
bases  and  canceling  orders  for  over- 
stocked items.  Although  there  is  still 
much  pressure  by  some  who  say  their 
States  do  not  get  their  share,  the  ma- 
jority still  do  not  support  replacing  com- 
petitive bidding  with  some  geographical 
distribution  of  defense  contracts  on  some 
kind  of  cost  plus  basis. 


October  i 

Although  defense  costs  are  up  about  in 
billion  compared  to  1960  and  althourt 
we  have  much  greater  strength  than  w- 
had  before  the  buildup  started  at  tJ! 
time  of  the  Berlin  blockade  early  in  i^ 
the  cost  reduction  program  has  offset 
most  of  the  extra  cost  of  the  IncreaspH 
strength  provided  in  the  past  year  andtt 
is  now  expected  that  the  cost  reduction 
program  can  probably  oCfset  the  in 
creased  cost  of  more  complicated  weanl 
ons  systems.  ^ 

MISCILLANEOTJS 

Public  Law  88-273  expands  help  to 
privately  owned  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  which  in  turn  help  small 
businesses  who  are  unable  to  secure 
needed  loans  from  regular  sources  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Public  Law  88-277  authorizes  the 
furnishing  of  facilities  for  a  newly  elect- 
ed President  between  election  and  taking 
office  for  an  orderly  transition  between 
administrations. 

Public  Law  88-280  extends  the  airport 
act. 

Public  Law  88-467  brings  trading  in 
over-the-counter  securities  under  the 
SEC  and  requires  certain  facts  be  dis- 
closed to  buyers  of  these  stocks. 

Public  Law  88-452  is  the  antipoverty 
pr6gram  consisting  of  work  training  and 
work  study  programs,  and  provisions  de- 
signed to  encourage  local  action. 
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Title  and  hill  Xo. 


Ruilcet  esti- 
mates to  House 


ISe-*   [)EFICIEN"CIE3 

Department  of  !!( :ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(H.J.  Res.  S7,i>: 

Orieinal  resolution.  SSth,  1st  • 

Subsequent  consideration,  88th,  2d  • 


Total,  H.J.  Res.  S75.. 

Department  of  I,ahor  ("H.J.  Res.  962') 

Disaster  relief  (H.J.  R.'s   976)     

Deficieno',  1964  (H.R.  uajlj 

Total.  1964  deficiencies  

1965  APPROPRI.\TION-   BILI.3 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  10199) 

Feileral  paymtnt.  lici-T  regular... 

Loan  authori'ation 

Interior  (H.R.  im.i-jj.  ._ 

196.T  regular  appropriations 

Loan  authorization 

1964  supplemental-! 

Treasury- Post  Olliw  {H.R.  10.532): 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  supplementiils  (bv  transfer;.. 

Legislatire  (H.R.  107J3) .  ' 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  supplement als 

Labor-HEW  (H.R.  liiSi>J) 

1965  regular  appropriations..    

1964  supple  mentals 

Defense  (H.R.  10939): 

196.5  regular  appropriations 

1964  supplement  ils  (hv  tran.sferi- 

State.  Justice,  Judiciary  (ii.R.  Ui:i4) 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  supple  mentils 

Agriculture  (H.R.  H.-O^) 

1965  regular  appropriations 

Ix)an  authorization 

1964  supple  mentals 

Independent  Offices  iH.R.  11296) 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  supplementals.     .         

Military  Construction  (H.R.  11369)  1965  regular 
appropriations 

Public  works  (II. R.  11579)  1965  regular  ap- 
propriations  

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.«;4i,  s86.noo 

«  247.  802.  UiO 


289.  t»8.  (XX) 
42.  (XM).OOn 

,T(>.  (XK).  IXX) 

l,:^ii7.  :i.-jO.  7S9 


Amount  as 
passed  (House)! 


$4l.s.S6.nno 
»  247.  Sfl2. 000 


Amount  as 
passed  (Senate) 


289.  688.  0(X) 

42.  000.  000 

,50,  000,  IK)0 

1.264,913.689 


1,  f.Hf),  068,  7S9        1.  eAi\.  601,  689 


$Z58,  090,  000 
»  31.598,000 


289.  688,  000 


42,  000.  000 

50,  000,  000 

1. 349,  637,  143 


1,731.32.5.143 


Amount  as  tp. 
proved  OenaJa) 


•$289,688,000 


289,688,000 


42,000,000 

50,000,000 

1,330.687,143 


1,718,375,143 


($.1.57,  702,  300) 

.53,  220,  (XH) 

( 1 1,  m).  000) 

l,o:(.5.  fi78.0(X) 

;(!(\  903.000 

(20,000,000) 

36,  775, 000 

6.271.991,000 

(1.675,000) 

222,  ,587,  .355 

'  2^2. 375. 6.55 

211,700 

7.561,968.01)0 

7,  im.  782,  OOO 

457, 186,  rWO 


(.t.33S.  205.  200) 

40.  720,  000 

(26.  4<X),  000) 

1,009.175.61)0 

976.  475.  »i00 

(14.(X)0,000) 

32.  700,  000 

6,  ■2-25. 420, 000 

(1.100,000) 

173, 626. 640 

'  173. 446. 640 

180,000 

6, 908, 063, 000 

6.908,063.000 


47.471.000. 

(6,l)fX), 

1.957,764, 

1.915,089, 

4-',  675, 

5,  83.',  922. 

5.  .582.  259, 

(753.000, 

6,573, 

14,  244, 6,53, 

14, 099,  653, 

145,  000, 


000 

000) 

700 

700 

000 

600 

600 

0(X)) 

000 

400 

400 

000 


46, 759, 267, 000 

f6, 000, 000) 

1,702,627,800 

1,702,177,800 

4.50, 000 

5,182,665,000 

6, 182, 665, 000 

(795.000.000) 


8, 118, 965, 500 
8,118,965.500 


1,879,000,000  i     1,599,014,500 
4,372,449,000  I    4,325,969,200 


($.342,181,975) 

44,  220.  0(X) 

(26,  4(X),  (XX)) 

1,029.226,400 

993,  554.  41X1 

(14,  0«10,000) 

35.  672,  000 

6,  240,  423, 000 

(1,100,000) 

210, 380, 6,85 

•210,231,685 

149,000 

7,081.193,000 

7,081,193,000 


46,774, 

(6, 

1.730. 

1.700. 

30, 

5,338, 

5,  3'23, 

(795, 

14, 

13,  613, 

13,  613, 


401,000 
000,000) 
855,  700 
405, 700 
450.  000 
672, 525 
872,  525 
000,000) 
8IX),  000 
224.000 
224,000 


1, 582,  969.  000 
4. 443, 283.  200 


($341. 242, 200) 

40,720,000 

(26,400,000) 

1,028,277,200 

994.069,200 

(14,000,000) 

34.208,000 

6,233,273,000 

(1,100,000) 

210, 300. 8U 

210,300,885 


7.089,707,000 
7,089,707.000 


46,752,051,000 

(6,000,000) 

1,717.157.800 

1.686,707,800 

30,450,000 

5,137.162,200 

6. 127. 161  aiO 

(795,000,008) 

10,000,000 

13.454,858.000 

13.454,850,000 


1.570,968,000 
4,430,794,700 
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Title  and  bill  No. 


Budget  estl-        Amount  as 
mates  to  House  passed  (House) 


,ws  ArrEOPRiATiov  BiLLS-continued 


,ort(j»  ssslstance  (H.R.  11812)  1965  regular  ap- 

g^av965-(y:RVi2633):::::::::::::::: 

Tnul  1965 regular .-■;.-  r"j  V"; 

Totel:  1964  supplementals   (mcluded   In 
1965  bills) 


$3,958,377,000 
1,370,468,374 


95,  299,  668,  729 
688. 420. 700 


$3. 739.  249, 400 
998, 645, 874 


86, 750, 079, 514 
33,330.000 


Amount  as 
passed  (Senate) 


Amount  as  ap- 
proved (Senate) 


$3, 662, 077, 000 
1,  220, 098. 068 


Total.  aU  appropriations 

Total!  loan  authorizations-.. 


97,  677, 058, 218 
(787. 400, 000) 


88. 430.  Oil,  203 
(835.  400, 000) 


92, 889, 952, 578 
81,071,000 


94,  702, 348, 721 
(835, 400. 000) 


$3,  662. 077, 000 
1,117,196,068 


92, 369. 885, 853 
74,  658, 000 


94, 162, 918, 996 
(835, 400,  000) 


— ^TTTITIiv  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $11,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1965.  .   ...     ,  ,    . 

'  T'?'!^?,  Hnn  rS^d  both  Houses  in  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.    House  bill  included  $41,886,000  for  activities  to  combat 
'  '^reWdatlon:  Senate  bill  added  $216,204,000  for  "Payments  to  school  districts."    Resolution  not  finally  adopted 

'^''l°°.,«°s,TbraitteTt'^o  Conwe^  tnli.  Doc.  203.  dated  Jan.  21,  1964.  considered  as  follows:  "Payments  to  school 
< Estimate suoraiueuu^^.^ J     added  by  Senate);  "Defense  educational  activities,"  $31,168,000;  "Compliance 

'^f^t  Mflii^'  farm  labor  program,"  $430,000.  .  ^      ^. 

«*'^'"^'iinn  not  actually  reported  by  Appropriations  Committees  for  House  or  Senate  consideration.    Figures 
'^"2^1?h«Lcine  purposes.    Amounts  shown  as  reported  and  passed  by  Senate  Include  $31,168,000  for  "Defense 
*"*".■    .la^vities"  and  $430,000  for  "Compliance  activities,  Mexican  farm  labor  program." 
•^'^n.i^S  appropriated  includes  $41.^6.000  for  activities  to  combat  mental  retardation;  $216  204,000  for 
"Paj^ffitTtoichool  dStrlcts":  $31,168,000  for  "Defense  educational  activities";  and  $430,000  for  "Compliance 

•f  nil^nt^J^^  r'^rte^d  by  Appropriations  Committees.    Considered  and  passed  In  House  and  Senate  without 
mnmUtee  action.    Figures  shown  for  balancing  purposes. 

I  Excludes  Senate  items. 

I  Includes  Senate  items. 

,      _xotals  reflect  amounts  approved  and  comparisons  at  latest  stage  of  congressional  action  on  each  bill. 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

-nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Burton]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  some  degree  of  personal  sadness 
that  I  announce  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  what  some  of  them  already  know 
and  that  is  when  the  89th  Congress  con- 
yenes  next  January  we  will  be  without  the 
services  of  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  a 
great  friend  of  many  people  who  are  in 
this  body.  I  have  reference,  of  course, 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  "Sherm"  Lloyd.  "Sherm's"  deci- 
sion to  retire  from  this  body  is  a  volun- 
tary one.  He  undertook  to  offer  his  serv- 
[(X&  to  the  people  of  Utah  as  a  candidate 
of  the  party  that  I  represent,  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
running  against  a  very  worthy  opponent. 
After  a  hard-fought  campaign  "Sherm" 
was  eliminated.  The  closeness  of  the 
(ampaign  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
had  a  few  more  than  800  voters  cast  their 
votes  otherwise  "Sherm"  would  be  our 
party's  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
"Sherm"  in  government  and  in  pohtics 
for  the  last  several  years.  Before  I  was 
elected  to  this  great  body  I  served  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Governor  in 
the  State  of  Utah  at  the  same  time  that 
"Shsrm"  Lloyd  was  serving  as  majority 
leader  of  our  Utah  State  Senate.  He  also 
served  as  minority  leader  of  the  senate 
and  established  himself  by  a  fine  career 
in  the  Utah  State  Senate.  We  were  all 
happy  that  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Utah's  Second*  Congressional  District. 

I  have  regarded  "Sherm's"  advice  and 
his  friendship  in  the  highest  possible 
terms.  I  think  that  his  departure  from 
this  body  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress. 


I  say  this,  that  those  of  us  who  are  famil- 
iar with  Utah  and  its  politics  certainly  do 
not  regard  this  as  the  end  of  a  career  in 
political  life  for  the  gentleman  from 
Utah.  "Sherm"  Lloyd.  He  has  a  wonder- 
ful family  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  "Sherm"  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  Edith-Ann,  Godspeed  and  to  ex- 
press my  personal  esteem  and  high 
regard  for  them. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  paying  tribute 
and  respect  to  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd, 
whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
as  a  friend,  during  the  short  time  that 
we  have  both  served  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

"Sherm"  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
where  I,  too,  have  served.  Ours  is  a 
rather  deep  friendship  that  has  developed 
in  the  brief  period  that  we  have  been 
associated  together  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"Sherm"  exemplifies  the  true  quali- 
ties of  a  public  servant,  a  man  who  recog- 
nizes the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  a  public  trust.  In  my  opinion  he  is 
a  fine  and  splendid  symmetry  of  the 
qualities  of  character  that  make  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  a  better  place  and 
this  particular  Congress  a  better  Con- 
gress because  of  his  influence  and  be- 
cause of  the  record  of  service  that 
"Sherm  Lloyd"  has  established. 

I  wish  him  and  his  family  Godspeed 
and  a  very  pleasant  and  successful 
future  in  a  position  where  he  can  further 
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distinguish  himself,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  you 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate my  remarks  also  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. I  have  come  to  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah.  "Sherm"  Lloyd,  very 
well  during  the  past  2  years.  I  have  been 
very  impressed  with  his  knowledge,  not 
only  of  his  State  but  of  his  knowledge 
particvQarly  of  the  distribution  of  food 
and  the  management  of  the  whole  food 
supply  system.  For  a  good  many  years 
I  believe  he  was  connected  with  this  area 
of  Utah's  economy  and  he  has  certainly 
been  able  to  contribute  a  great  deal  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  knowledge  in  this  field. 

I  wish  him  Godspeed  in  whatever  un- 
dertaking he  goes  into  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  successful. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House  for  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  whom  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
outstanding  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
and  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  associated  with  him  as 
a  colleague  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  him  from 
friends  in  Utah  and  I  find  that  all  the 
fine  things  that  were  said  about  him  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  were  quite 

true. 

He  is  a  man  of  very  fine  character. 
He  is  a  kind  person.  He  Is  the  ty^e  of 
individual  I  feel  has  done  his  very  best 
to  represent  his  State  in  the  traditions 
to  which  he  subscribes  and  which  are 
the  best  traditions  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah,  Larry  Btjrton,  In 
paying  tribute  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  "Sherm"  Lloyd 
from  the  Second  District  of  Utah. 

"Sherm"  Lloyd  has  served  his  district, 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  the  United  States 
with  great  dignity  and  ability.  It  Is  in- 
deed regrettable  that  a  yoimg  man  with 
such  great  talent  will  not  be  returning 
to  serve  this  great  legislative  body  in 
the  years  to  come.  While  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  his  departure  was  of  his 
own  choosing,  nevertheless,  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
want  to  wish  him  Godspeed  in  what- 
ever future  career  or  endeavor  he  selects. 
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vm  welcome  him  always  as  he  re- 

this  Nation's  Capital  as  a  visitor 

time  in  the  future  in  another 

ive  capacity.    With  these  great 

I  am  convinced  we  have  not 

the  last  of  "Sherm"  Lloyd.    I  am 

to  call  him  my  friend.    We 

together  in  the  interest  of  the 

1  f>inte  farming  industry  of  his  State, 

our  mutual  district's  interests  were 


proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 
Llotd  is  a  great  legislator,  an 
American,  and  a  fine  Chris- 
gentleman.     May  God  bless   him 
family  now  and  for  the  rest  of 
nat.ural  life. 

BURTON  of  Utah.    I  thank  the 

from  California. 

HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 

my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  Burton]  in  paying  tribute  to 

great  Utahan  from  the  Beehive 

"Sherm"  Lloxd- 

ijiinority  leader,^ it  Is  my  Job  to  size 

freshmen  Members  and  I  can 

to  this  House:  "Sherm"  Lloyd 

us  as  a  "freshman"  only  in  terms 

.     He  brought  to  this  body 

and   judgment   not   always 

In    such    abundance    in    new 
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found 
Memb  ers. 

Sherm"  is  regarded  highly  by  mem- 
bers o '  both  parties  and  by  his  colleagues 
on  his  committee. 

S^RM"   has   a   personality   that   is 
and  at  the  same  time  sincere. 
of  the  great  rewards  I  have  had 
^ears  service  in  this  great  delibera- 
_  is  that  of  knowing  and  working 
men  of  the  caliber  of   "Sherm" 


ure  as  a  legislator,  we  in  Congress  believe 
that  his  tenure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  very  well  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  far  greater  achievements  in 
public  service. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  88th  Congress  draws 
to  an  end,  my  thoughts  turn  to  those 
colleagues  whom  I  have  known  and  with 
whom  I  have  served  these  past  2  years. 
The  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd] 
stands  out  in  my  mind  as  an  outstand- 
ing Representative  and  public  servant. 
He  and  I  have  been  warm  friends  and 
I  have  often  shared  with  him  my 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  experiences. 

"Sherm"  will  not  be  a  Member  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Those  of  us  who  have 
known  him,  respect  him.  We  will  sorely 
miss  ills  counsel,  his  advice,  and  his  lead- 
ership. I  join  with  his  many  friends  in 
wishing  for  him  every  good  thing  in 
life. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  in  expressing  my  deep  respect  for 
Sherman  Lloyd.  During  his  brief  2 
years  in  Congress,  he  has  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity, tremendous  energy,  courage,  and 
conviction.  His  dedication  to  his  party 
and  his  country  has  been  apparent 
throughout  his  service.  It  has  been  a 
high  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  this 
able  legislator  and  dedicated  American. 
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all  wish  "Sherm"  and  his  lovely 
Idlth  Ann,  the  best  in  the  future 
as  Godspeed. 

McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
my  privilege  to  know  the  gentle- 
rom  Utah,  Congressman  Sherman 
and  his  dear  wife,  Edith  Ann, 
the  period  of  the  88th  Congress, 
irst-tenn  Members  we  have  worked 
learned  and  worked  together — serv- 
respective  districts, 
representative  of  the  Second  Dis- 
3f  Utah,  Sherm  Lloyd  has  served 
talent  and  distinction.     Sherman 
's  earlier  service  in  the  Utah  State 
furnished   the   experience   and 
which  made  him  a  valuable 
._  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
as  well  as  a  good  friend. 
Speaker,    I    am    confident    that 
Lloyd    wUl   find  other   oppor- 
es  for  public  service.    At  least,  this 
hope.    The  public  needs  quality 
such  as  that  which  Repre- 

Lloyd  possesses.   It  is  my  hope 

this  leadership  will  find  its  proper 

In  the  public  life  of  our  Nation. 

MARTIN     of     California.    Mr. 

_,  Shxrman  Parkinson  Lloyd,  who 

ably  represented  the  Second  Dis- 

5f  Utah  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  89th 
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his  friend  and  colleague,  I  am  sorry 
s<e  Lloyd's  exceptional  talents  lost 
1 16  House   of  Representatives,   the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Nation.    How- 
knowing  his  effectiveness  and  stat- 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 
-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  fighting  for  im- 
proved social  security  benefits  are  angry 
and  deeply  distressed  at  the  arrogant 
disregard  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  our  elder  citizens. 

You  have  killed  a  $7  increase  in 
monthly  cash  benefits,  provisions  per- 
mitting increased  earnings  without  loss 
of  social  security  benefits,  benefits  for 
dependents  attending  school  up  to  the 
age  of  22,  benefits  for  widows  beginning 
at  age  60,  rather  than  62,  and  improve- 
ments for  farmers  under  social  security. 

The  Democratic  leadership  has  killed 
these  measures  that  would  be  so  bene- 
ficial to  our  elder  citizehs  because  of  your 
arrogant  and  arbitrary  insistence  on  at- 
taching medicare  to  social  security.  This 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congress 
has  refused  for  4  years  to  enact  the  ad- 
ministration's medicare  proposal.  At  the 
same  time  you  have  refused  to  corisider 


the  various  alternative  programa  to 
pand  medical  care  benefits  for  thow  ^ 
need  them,  while  preserving  the  strensS 
and  freedom  of  our  present  system 

When  it  turned  out  that  you  did  not 
have  the  votes  for  social  security  m^ 
care,  you  petulantly,  cruelly  Sii 
thoughtlessly  killed  the  social  securiS 
bill  that  means  so  much  to  our  elder  clti 
zens.  Let  me  tell  all  of  my  DemocraSl 
colleagues  here  today — our  elder  clti 
zens  are  not  going  to  forget  this  in! 
famous  act  when  they  vote  on  November 
3.  With  your  3-to-2  majority  in  the 
House  and  2  to  1  in  the  Senate  you 
Democrats  have  something  to  explain 
to  your  people  back  home  and  it  is  go- 
ing to  take  some  tall  talk  to  convince 
anyone  who  has  an  oxmce  of  common- 
sense. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  followtng 
titles: 

H.R.  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equlttbla 
system  for  the  classiflcation  of  certain  po«i. 
tions  under  the  House  of  Repreaentatlva, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concvirrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  5,000  addltlonil 
copies  of  "Immigration  Hearings  Before  8ul>. 
committee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  tbi 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives,  parti  1, 
2,  and  3."; 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resoluUonia- 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  an  additional  1,000 
copies  of  the  document  entitled  "Study  of 
Population  and  Immigration  Problenu;  Pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  370.  Concurrent  resolutions 
latlng  to  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  HJi.  6871. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreelm 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (ER 
11380)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  u 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  to 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagrednj 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (ER 
12633)  entitled  "An  Act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yeir 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  par- 
p>oses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  numbered 
40,  43,  and  60  to  the  above-entitled  bfll 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  o< 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  vm- 
bered  38  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  th 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  cob- 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagredni 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  6411 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  locatto 
of  chanceries  and  other  business  offlM 
of  foreign  governments  in  any  resldenw 
area  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
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message  also  announced  that  the 
JJJi  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
^W  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
"^  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
!!S  S  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3060) 
titled  "An  Act  to  amend  and  extend 
fS;  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
S5a  and  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
J74  Eighty-first  Congress  (federally 
illected  areas) ." 

UORALTTY  IS  STILL  THE  KEY  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
nrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Jla  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
^jnlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
jometimes  amazed  how  it  is  that  change 
^^^ly  not  change  and  issues  remain 
L  same  through  the  centuries.  Moral- 
ity In  Government,  morality  in  leader- 
ship has  been  a  key  issue  since  biblical 
times  and  it  indeed  is  a  key  issue  in  1964. 
A  speech  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  delivered 
In  1961,  well  might  have  been  delivered 
today  and  I  will  insert  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  everyone  can  gain  an  understand- 
ing from  its  wonderful  moral  message. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Malik — distinguished 
philosopher,  educator,  diplomat,  theolo- 
gian, writer,  and  lecturer — has  been  dec- 
orated by  12  goverimients,  and  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  36  colleges.  He 
vas  Ambassador  of  Lebanon  to  the 
United  States,  1945-53;  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Lebanon,  1956-58; 
President  "of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  1958-59.  He  was  a  uni- 
versity professor  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C.,  and  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  American  University 
of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  is  now  associated 
with  American  University  at  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

I  call  this  message  to  everyone's  at- 
tention. Clear  thinking  decisions,  moral 
decisions  are  needed  in  November: 

Passing  to  the  Offensive 
(Oommencement    address    by    Dr.    Charles 

Ualilc,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 

Seattle  University,   in   Seattle,  Wash.,   on 

Prlday,  June  9,  1961) 


Those  who  have  known  in  their  lives  and 
In  their  traditions  the  dignity  of  man  and 
hli  freedom,  those  who  for  centuries  have 
believed  In,  and  have  flourished  on  the  basis 
of,  the  Inviolability  of  the  human  person, 
hiTs  tended  to  be  too  much  on  the  defensive. 
Often  they  have  talked  and  acted  as  though 
they  were  in  the  wrong.  A  certain  fright  and 
timidity,  nay  a  certain  false  modesty,  has 
•aialled  them.  Even  If  at  times  they  find 
themselves  apologizing  for  some  shameful 
f»ct— and  shame  and  apology  could  be  signs 
ot  spiritual  strength — they  nevertheless  ap- 
psu  to  forget  that  In  every  sphere  of  life 
the  offensive,  if  genuinely  and  rightly 
mounted,  Is  the  best  means  of  self-defense, 
nothing  I  believe  Is  more  needed  today  than 
fcf  those  who  know  and  believe  in  God, 
troth,  man,  and  freedom,  to  pass  to  the 
offensive. 

There  are  five  fronts  in  which  It  Is  neces- 
wy  today  to  pass  to  the  offensive.  I  may 
•ntltle  these  fronts  the  front  of  communism, 
the  front  of  neutralism,  the  front  of  those 
rto  are  engaged  in  undermining  the  unity 
of  the  Western  world,  the  front  of  materlal- 
t"n.  and  the  front  of  what  I  would  term  the 
l«»st  common  denominator.  The  center  of 
tt»  first  two  fronts  lies  outside  the  Western 


world,  the  center  of  the  last  two  fronts  lies 
inside  the  Western  world,  and  the  center  of 
the  third  front  exists  at  once  inside  and  out- 
side. 

n 

Morally  and  spiritually  the  Communists 
put  you  and  me  on  the  defensive;  they  make 
us  feel  guilty,  and  we  supinely  accept  the 
terms  of  their  debate.  They  talk  In  terms 
of  "capitalism,"  "Imperialism,"  "colonialism," 
"monopolies,"  "profits,"  "exploitation," 
"means  of  production" — all  purely  economic, 
purely  materialistic  terms.  And  how  do  we 
engage  ourselves  In  debate  with  them?  We 
usually  answer  that  the  exploiting  capital- 
ism of  the  19th  century  no  longer  exists, 
that  imperialism  has  been  liquidated,  that 
monopolies  are  now  owned  by  the  people, 
and  that,  as  to  profits,  everybody  now  shares 
In  them.  It  Is  evident  that  there  is  about 
this  response  a  pathetic  air  of  apology,  a 
ring  of  feebleness,  a  sickly  note  of  timidity, 
and  those  who  make  it  clearly  suffer  from  a 
guilty  conscience.  When  we  thus  accept  to 
be  drawn  Into  debate  with  the  Conununists 
on  their  own  terms  we  confirm  them  In  the 
feeling  that  they  were  right;  It  is  as  though 
we  were  telling  them:  you  are  right  In  your 
attack;  we  are  sorry  for  our  past  ways;  but, 
behold,  we  have  now  corrected  them. 

This  will  not  do.  The  Communists  should 
be  answered,  not  apologetically,  not  as 
though  they  were  right,  but  In  terms  taking 
them  completely  off  their  guard.  They 
should  be  answered  In  human,  moral,  and 
spiritual  terms. 

After  saying  two  or  at  most  three  sentences 
on  economic  and  social  questions,  or  perhaps 
even  before  saying  them,  we  should  be  in 
a  moral -existential  position  ourselves  to 
turn  to  these  men  and  say  to  them: 

What  about  freedom  of  thought  and  In- 
quiry In  your  realm?  Can  people  seek  the 
truth  really  freely?  Can  they  really  dissent? 
Can  they  really  question  youi  f\indam.ental 
presuppositions  ? 

What  about  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion?  Do  you  Communists  go  to  church? 
Do  you  fall  on  your  knees  and  pray?  And 
why  do  you  persecute  those  who  do? 

What  about  hiiman  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms?  Which  of  these  rights  are 
really  enjoyed  by  your  people? 

Tell  us  please,  what  Is  the  object  of  your 
ultimate  worship?  Is  It  the  theory  of  dia- 
lectical materialism?  Is  it  atoms  in  motion? 
Is  It  force  and  revolution?  Is  It  the  satisfac- 
tion of  your  bodily  and  mental  desires?  Is 
It  the  Commvmlst  Party?  Is  It  Marx  and 
Lenin?  And  if  they  say  it  Is  Marx  and  Lenin, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  quote  them  some 
50  statements  by  these  men  on  moral  and 
spiritual  matters  that  would  put  them  mor- 
ally  completely   on   the   defensive. 

What  about  the  unity  and  the  continuity 
of  the  tradition?  Why  is  your  movement  an 
absolute  break  in  that  unity  and  that  conti- 
nuity? 

Is  there  any  free  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment In  your  realm?  Have  your  people  ever 
been  given  a  genuine  free  political  choice? 

What  about  your  Iron  dictatorship?  What 
about  your  police  state? 

What  about  the  minority  rule  under  which 
all  Communist  states  languish? 

What  about  the  fact  that,  far  from  ever 
being  chosen  by  the  people,  communism  waa 
always  Imposed  by  force  by  a  handful  of 
men? 

What  about  the  methods  of  subversion  all 
over  the  world  In  which  every  dark  trick 
of  deceit  and  destruction  Is  used? 

What  about  the  camps  of  forced  labor? 

What  about  Hungary,  what  about  Tibet, 
what  about  the  Chinese  communes? 

And  since  you  always  love  to  repeat  that 
you  are  working  day  and  night  to  bury  us 
and  that  our  children  shall  all  be  C<Mnmu- 
nlsts,  then  let  us  asstire  you  that  In  this 
you  are  completely  mistaken,  and  that  we 
are  working  day  and  night  to  liberate  your 


people  from  your  yoke,  so  that  the  day  will 
come,  and  we  trust  soon,  when  the  very 
names  of  Marx  and  Lenin  shall  be  forgotten. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  the  CommunLsta 
be  put  on  the  defensive.  It  Is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  total  arsenal  of  political,  moral,, 
and  spiritual  values  be  brought  to  bear  upoa 
this  struggle.  Naturally,  If  we  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  primacy  of  these  political,  per- 
sonal, moral,  and  spiritual  values,  we  will  not 
bring  them  up  at  aU,  or  we  will  bring  theno. 
up  with  our  tongue  In  our  cheek.  But  to 
keep  on  talking  only  In  their  materialistic 
terms,  to  accept  timidly  their  universe  of 
discourse,  to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive 
vis-a-vls  their  onslaught,  is  already  to  have 
been  vanquished  by  them. 

One  Is  not  seeking  to  win  a  game  of  words 
and  arguments:  It  Is  history  and  destiny 
that  are  at  stake.  I  would  certainly  settle 
for  losing  the  argument  of  words  provided  I 
win  the  contest  of  history.  The  pathos  of 
the  situation  today  is  that  the  argument  re- 
flects the  contest.  It  Is  most  important, 
therefore,  to  develop  and  execute  policies 
and  actions  that  will  put  the  Communists 
and  their  friends  historically  on  the  defen- 
sive. Those  who  believe  in  man  and  hla 
freedom,  who  know  truth,  and  who  trust  In 
God,  the  guarantee  of  all  freedom  and  all 
truth,  must,  therefore,  pass  to  the  offensive, 
not  only  of  thought  and  conviction,  but  of 
that  real,  decisive,  historical  action  which 
shall  cause  the  Communists  to  take  to  their 
heels. 

m 

The  neutralist  front  is  becoming  more  and 
more  significant.  Those  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  wish  to  remain  outside  the  gigantic 
world  struggle  between  conmiunlsm  and  free- 
dom have  every  right  to  expect  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  reepect  their  freedom. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  real  neutralism.  Im- 
plying real  freedom  of  choice  and  real  Inde- 
pendence of  Judgment,  Is  a  triumph  for  the 
Idea  of  freedom.  The  free  world  can  only 
welcome  It. 

But  a  neutralist,  rightly  asking  that  his 
will  be  respected,  has  no  right  himself  to  Im- 
pose his  will  on  others.  By  his  own  logic, 
he  must  not  object  If  others  choose  not  to 
be  neutral  in  this  great  struggle.  Himself 
refusing  to  take  a  stand,  the  neutralist  must 
respect  those  who  do.  A  neutralist  who  Is 
all  the  time  working  to  extend  the  domain 
of  neutralism,  especially  if  this  extension 
happens  to  be  at  the  expense  of  only  one 
side,  Is  obviously  not  neutral. 

Nor  will  one,  who  really  wishes  to — and 
can — stay  outside  the  struggle,  play  one  side 
against  the  other.  A  neutralist  In  that  case 
identifies  his  Interests  with  the  division  of 
the  world.  He  flourishes  so  long  as  there  Is 
tension;  as  soon  as  tension  relaxes,  he  ceases 
to  reap  much  value  from  his  neutralism. 
Below  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  and  above 
a  certain  degree  of  tension  when  the  presstire 
Increases  considerably  on  the  neutralist  to 
take  a  stand,  neutralism  ceases  to  be  profit- 
able. A  neutralist,  beginning  by  wanting  to 
serve  peace  and  understanding,  could  easily 
develop  vested  Interests  In  the  absence  of 
peace  and  the  absence  of  understanding. 

Then  there  Is  a  neutralism  that  is,  in  fact, 
a  Communist  front.  In  a  llfe-or-death 
struggle  this  kind  of  neutralLsm  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Policies  at  the  United  Nations,  policies  at 
home,  fundamental  pronouncements,  the 
tenor  of  the  press,  Interflatlonal  political, 
economic  and  military  arrangements,  the 
whole  political  spiritual,  and  ideological 
orientation  of  the  nation — all  these  things 
can  serve  as  tests  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  false  type  of  neutralism. 

One  sometimes  gathers  the  Impression  that 
the  West  is  on  the  defensive  with  respect 
even  to  the  neutralist  world.  Therefore  the 
needed  offensive  here  Is  simply  to  welcome 
and  support  the  neutralism  that  Is  genuine; 
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to  be  si  strong  and  self-confident  that  one 
will  no ;  fall  for  the  neutralism  that  Is  a 
fake;  a  id  to  measure  neutralism  always  by 
the  radical  historic  struggle  whose  issue  will 
the  fate  of  everybody,  neutralist 
no^eutralist  alike.  Those  who  believe 
and  his  freedom,  who  know  truth, 
trust  in  God,  the  guarantee  of  all 
and  all  truth,  must,  while  fully  re- 
specting the  freedom  of  the  true  neutralist, 
nererth  dees  feel  that  in  fighting  for  free- 
tr  ith,  and  man  they  are  really  asstun- 
res]  lonslbility,  not  only  for  themselves, 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  neutral- 
Itself. 

IV 
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are  people  and  forces,   Inside  and 

the  Western  World,  whose  effect  is 

whatever   unity   there   Is    in 

I  am  not  thinking  of  the  Com- 

whose  very  purpose  is   to   conspire 

llrectlon.    I  am  thinking  of  the  sof  t- 

the  duped,  the  tired,  the  frightened, 

the  superficial,  the  unau- 

and    the    perfectly    innocent    who 

If  these  people  have  their  way, 

will  finally  fall  by  sheer  division  and 

An    offensive    must    therefore    be 

on  this  front. 

cannot  be  separated  from  Europe. 

a  determined  effort  must  be  made 

the   breach   between   the    so-called 

and  Outer  Seven. 

Is  an  integral  pillar  of  the  West, 

civilization  is  unthinkable  apart 

culture.    Therefore  Prance  does 

an  unequal  treatment,  and  every 

tends  to  weaken  or  embitter  or 

Prance  must  be  resisted. 

must  not  be  so  slighted  and  in- 

against  as  to  begin  to  think  of  neu- 

as  an  alternative.     Therefore  Berlin 

be  abandoned  and  those  who  desire 

Germany  must  not  prevail. 

Africa  m\ist  be  saved  from  chaos  and 

Therefore  the  Algerian  problem 

settled  soon,  with  a  view  to  develop- 

Afrlca  that  is  positive,  coopera- 

frlendly  to  the  West. 

l8  vital  to  every  balance  in  the  Far 

fherefore  relations  with  Japan  should 

further,  in  the  service  of  Treedom 
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America  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift 
neutralism    and    an ti -Americanism, 
far-reaching  measiu'es  must  be  de- 
prosecuted  with  a  view  to  cleaning 
Western  Hemisphere  of  the  Commu- 
vir  IS  and  promoting  the  friendliest  re- 
between  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  on 
of  their  common  civilization. 
Xfnlted  States  cannot  go  It  alone  in  the 
world.    Therefore  isolationism,  in  all 
shades,  shovild  not  have  the  last 
America  shovild  embark  on  a  bold, 
policy  of  developing  still  moi;e  intimate 
with  all  her  friends, 
llnpression  is  often  gathered  that,  ow- 
I  atlonal  Jealoiisles  and  conflicting  na- 
nterests,  the  West  is  hopelessly  dl- 
I  »n   Itself.    A   vigorous    offensive   for 
mxist    therefore    be    mounted.    For 
at  stake  today  is  not  this  or  that 
but  the  entirety  of  Western  civiliza- 
wtth  Its  marvelous  traditions  of  man. 
,  of  truth,  and  of  God.    Those  who 
in  man  and  his  freedom,  who  know 
I  jid  who  tnist  In  God,  the  guarantee 
^vedom  and  all  truth,  must  therefore 
their  national  differences  in  the  in- 
3f    their    one    common    civilization, 
now  so  mortally  threatened  and  so 
undermined. 


dangenusly 


I  include  many  things  under  the  front  of 
msterli  llsm.    Besides  softness  and  the  life  of 
b<  sides  the  quest  after  money  and  ma- 
g  lin,  besides  .the  all-consuming  passion 
•  ionomic  security,  besides  greed  and 
coretotiBness,  and  besides  trusting  only  our 


senses  and  what  they  deliver,  besides  these 
things  I  include  the  fundamental  spiritual 
attitude  which  denies  real  order  In  the  nature 
of  things,  which  denies  that  there  Is  a  real 
objective  higher  and  a  real  objective  lower, 
which  instead  derives  the  higher  integrally 
from  the  lower,  which  obliterates  the  dimen- 
sion of  rank,  excellence,  quality,  depth,  and 
which  therefore  knows  no  rest,  no  grace,  and 
no  ultimate  peace. 

But  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower  in  the 
nature  of  things.  An  animal  Is  higher  then 
a  stone  and  a  man  is  higher  than  an  animal. 
And  in  man  his  moment  of  understanding 
is  higher  than  this  moment  of  bodily  desire, 
and  perhaps  his  love  is  even  higher  than  his 
understanding. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  today  than  a 
mighty  spiritual  offensive  which  will  put  the 
material  in  its  place  and  restore  to  the  spirit- 
ual its  original  primacy  and  preeminence. 
The  mind  that  understands  and  creates,  the 
spirit  that  suffers  and  sacrifices  and  loves 
and  is  at  peace  with  Itself,  the  fellowship  of 
the  pure  and  free  and  transparent,  the  Joy 
of  conversation  and  reason  and  sharing,  the 
soul  that  rejoices  In  beauty  and  grace  and 
being,  the  good  will  that  is  full  of  light  and 
positive  intent.  God.  the  absolute  mind,  ab- 
solute spirit,  absolute  love,  absolute  reason, 
absolute  grace,  absolute  goodness,  absolute 
Being — these  things  come  first,  and  every- 
thing else  second.  All  the  gadgets,  all  the 
machines,  all  the  economic  security  In  the 
world,  all  the  tltlllatlons  of  our  senses,  all 
the  hungers  of  our  body,  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  these  things.  And  these  things 
have  a  being  and  an  efficacy  and  an  origin 
completely  Independent  of  all  matter,  all 
body,  all  machines,  all  security,  and  all  the 
hungers  of  our  nature. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  scorn  or  spurn 
or  sneer  at  the  wonderful  products  of  indus- 
try. On  the  contrary.  I  look  upon  science 
and  Industry  as  among  the  most  Important 
benefactors  of  mankind,  and  upon  their 
products  as  among  the  greatest  monuments 
of  the  creative  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  And 
if  I  can  afford  It,  and  If  I  am  not  engaged 
in  some  mortifying  exercise  for  the  sake  of 
something  higher,  I  will  always  buy  the  best 
car,  go  to  the  best  doctor,  drink  the  finest 
wine,  live  in  the  finest  house,  and  sleep  on 
the  most  comfortable  bed.  But  he  who  does 
not  know  how  man  may  become  so  ensnared 
and  Infatuated  by  these  things  as  to  lose  the 
original,  sharp  edge  of  his  soul,  has  still 
much  to  learn. 

Those  who  believe  in  man  and  his  freedom, 
who  know  truth,  and  who  trust  in  God,  the 
guarantee  of  all  freedom  and  all  truth,  can- 
not allow  the  creative  sources  of  their  being 
to  be  sapped  by  softness  and  materialism. 
Nor  can  tney  rise  to  the  historic  demands  of 
the  hour.  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism, in  helping  the  noncommltted  world, 
and  in  effecting  the  needed  Western  unity, 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  primacy  of  the 
mind  S,nd  spirit.  They  must  therefore  rebel 
against  the  lower  and  reinstall  the  higher  on 
its  legitimate  throne. 

VI 

The  question  of  the  least  common  denomi- 
nator Is  the  distressing  phenomenon  of 
people  without  an  enduring  backbone.  Be- 
cause diverse  points  of  view  in  this  age  are 
mingling  and  challenging  each  other  on 
every  turn,  people  with  a  weak  backbone 
soon  take  on  the  color  of  those  who  sur- 
round them.  This  is  very  reminiscent  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  in  the  Gospel  where  the 
seed  has  fallen  among  thorns,  the  thorns 
being  the  other  points  of  view  which  so  con- 
f<ise  us  as  to  depress  the  truth  to  the  least 
denominator  common  to  all. 

Let  a  Jew  be  present  in  a  company  of 
ClVistlans,  and  the  name  of  Christ  can  no 
longer  be  mentioned.  Let  a  Catholic  be 
present  in  a  company  of  Protestants — or  con- 
versely— and  the  question  of  the  church  is 
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automatically  muffled.  Let  a  Moslem 
Buddhist  or  a  Hindu  be  present  inT  *  ' 
pany  of  Christians,  and  soon  you  h^*?* 
statement  that  all  reUglons  are  alUu  t 
an  atheist  associate  with  people  with  fj* 
and  soon  the  conversation  turns  to  nZ 
political  gossip  or  to  social  progr««  and°5! 
wonders  of  science.  Let  a  man  trom^ 
or  Africa  meet  people  from  the  Wett  ^ 
soon  all  that  is  important  is  technical  aJtSr 
ance  and  the  problems  of  development  lut 
a  Communist  meet  a  man  from  the  bH 
world,  and  soon  the  atmosphere  is  one  nJ 
class  struggle  and  pure  economics. 

Men  of  real  backbone  will  never  betr»» 
their  fundamental  convictions.  They  \m 
never  allow  other  points  of  view  to  duU  » 
fiatten  their  soul.  They  will  at  least  renuto 
silent,  and  silence  often  speaks  a  volmaTS 
words.  " 

It  is  possible  to  be  polite,  without  ever 
abandoning  your  convictions;  It  Is  poegibi. 
not  to  offend,  while  absolutely  remaining 
loyal  to  the  best  and  deepest  you  knoTrit 
is  possible  to  be  imderstanding  and  helpM 
without  deluding  others  that  you  are  one  at 
them:  it  is  possible  to  cooperate  with  othen 
while  remaining  firm  in  the  truth  as  Go(J 
gives  you  to  see  the  truth;  it  is  possible  to 
sacrifice  yourself  for  them,  without  askini 
or  expecting  anything  In  return.  —-"^ 

In  this  age  of  softness,  appeasement  and 
compromise,  it  is  most  essential  that  we  pen 
to  the  offensive  of  holding  fast  to  the  deepest 
we  know.  Nothing  is  more  tragic  than  if 
those  who  believe  in  man  and  his  freedom, 
who  know  truth,  and  who  trust  In  God,  the 
guarantee  of  all  freedom  and  all  truth, 
should,  in  the  intensity  of  the  challenge! 
forget  their  principles  or  water  down  their 
beliefs.  When  the  soul  thus  loses  Ita  in- 
tegrlty,  none  can  respect  it  any  more.  Nor 
can  it  in  the  end  respect  itself. 

Th*^  law  of  freedom  does  not  require  that 
all  points  of  view  should  merge  Into  a  blur. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  an  order  of  mutual 
respect.  Above  all  change  and  accomoda- 
tion, one  point  of  view  should  remain  Im- 
movable and  grounded  £is  on  a  rock.  When 
the  darkness  lifts,  that  which  is  held  by  the 
rock  will  lift  "all  men  unto  itself.  And  Iti 
Inunovability  will  Itself  cause  the  darknoa 
to  lift. 

VII 

The  present  moment  in  history  requira, 
more  than  any  other  moment  in  the  past, 
that  those  who  know  and  believe  in  mis, 
freedom,  truth  and  God,  pass  to  the  offen- 
sive on  every  front.  The  Communists  muit 
be  put  on  the  defensive  by  shifting  tbt 
grounds  of  the  battle  from  the  economic  and 
material  to  the  moral  and  spiritual.  Th« 
neutralism  of  the  neutralists  must  not  be 
allowed  to  weaken  freedom  and  promote 
communism.  Whatever  the  national  sacri- 
fices, the  unity  of  the  West  must  be  strength- 
ened fivefold.  The  primacy  of  the  spiritual 
must  be  affirmed  over  all  that  is  material, 
primitive,  elemental.  Those  who  know  and 
believe  in  the  truth  must  remain  firm  ai  a 
rock  In  their  belief,  whatever  their  associa- 
tions and  whatever  their  trials. 

To  those  who  have  completed  their  Intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  preparation  and  are  now 
leaving  these  halls  of  learning,  this  la  my 
special  message: 

Live  in  this  age — neither  in  the  past  nortn 
the  dreams  of  your  imagination.  Understand 
that  the  battle  which  is  now  raging  la  p«- 
haps  the  most  decisive  in  history.  Under- 
stand that  the  forces  of  darkness  are  jolnlnj 
hands  on  every  side  against  all  that  is  troth 
and  God  and  light.  Enter  Into  the  bstUe 
with  all  your  enthusiaism  and  all  your  heat 
Realize  what  an  infinite  honour  it  la  to  be 
living  and  engaged  in  the  battle  today.  Ne«r 
allow  the  enemy  to  put  you  on  the  defenalw. 
Pass  to  the  offensive  on  every  f rount.  In  jta 
own  lives  trust  God  despite  all  your  fralltto 
He  will  serve  you  in  the  end.    You  have  m« 
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.  .4rinns  and  you  have  dreamed  great 
P^*  T  heB  you  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
«*^  ---^ve  known.    In  Its  own  day  it 


*^H  vou  to  the  rock  of  certainty  that  can 
••"'^  moved.  And  when  you  have  run 
»«^J:  Je  may  it  be  said  of  you  that  you 
J«^.^r^the  powers  of  darkness,  and  may 
Jj^  be  profoundly  grateful. 


onffl  WHEAT  CERTIFICATE  PLAN— 
^^  SUCCESS    OR    FAILURE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
nriv^ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
En  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

y^  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  facing  Ameri- 
^  farmers  this  year  involves  wheat, 
^  of  our  most  important  farm  com- 
modities. 

BISTORT    or    CKRTXnCATr    PROGRAM 

The  wheat  certificate  program  has 
been  known  by  a  nvunber  of  names  since 
Its  inception  in  the  1930's.  Starting  as 
the  domestic  parity  concept  it  was  later 
changed  to  the  multiple  price  plan  and 
Anally  became  known  as  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan.  A  bill  to  establish  this 
program  was  vetoed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  1956.  In  1961  the  Kennedy 
administration  attempted  to  enact  this 
program  but  Congress  refused  to  do  so. 

In  1962  the  mandatory,  strict  control 
wheat  program  was  narrowly  approved 
by  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

In  May  1963  over  1.2  million  wheat 
fanners  voted  in  a  national  referendum 
on  the  question  of  accepting  that  pro- 
gram. As  we  all  know,  some  52  percent 
of  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers  said  "no" 
to  the  mandatory  program  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  were  left  with  the  administra- 
tion's alternate  program  calling  for  50 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  to  those 
wheat  farmers  who  complied  with  their 
wheat  allotments. 

During  the  time  prior  to  and  im- 
mediately after  the  wheat  referendum, 
administration  leaders,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  repeatedly  stated  that  "this 
was  it"  and  there  would  be  no  neW  wheat 
program  if  farmers  voted  no. 

These  predictions  of  course  never  came 
to  pass,  because  in  April  1964  the  admin- 
istration was  successful  in  forcing 
through  Congress  the  so-called  cotton- 
wheat  bill  which  contained  almost  all  of 
the  features  of  the  mandatory,  strict 
control  plan  except  for  the  imposition 
of  marketing  quotas.  This  so-called  vol- 
untary plan  will  now  be  In  effect  for  2 
years— 1964  and  1965.  In  the  absence 
of  new  legislation  at  the  end  of  the  1965 
crop,  the  mandatory,  strict  control  plan 
will  again  go  Into  effect  and  wheat  farm- 
ers will  again  be  faced  with  the  same 
choices  they  had  in  the  1963  referendum. 
Under  present  law  the  referendum  for 
the  1966  crop  Is  scheduled  to  be  held 
prior  to  August  1,  1965. 

In  other  words,  the  next  Congress  will 
decide  whether  to  enact  a  new  wheat 
program,  or  to  extend  the  present  so- 
called  voluntary  program,  or  to  do  noth- 
ing in  which  event  the  mandatory,  strict 
control  program  will  automatically  be 
placed  before  wheat  farmers  again  for 
another  referendum. 


In  contemplating  future  wheat  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  it  Is  Important  to  analyze  both 
the  results  and  effect  of  the  1964-65  pro- 
gram in  the  context  of  five  questions: 

First.  Is  this  program  acceptable  to 
wheat  farmers  and  does  it  have  their 
support? 

Second.  Has  the  small  15-acre  wheat 
farmer  benefited? 

Third.  Has  the  larger  commercial 
wheat  farmer  benefited? 

Fourth.  Has  the  program  been  fair  to 
com  and  feed  grain  farmers? 

Fifth.  Has  the  program  caused  an  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  wheat  products  to 
consumers? 

THE    1964    PROGRAM    PARTICIPATION 

The  following  table  shows  by  States 
the  participation  by  farms  in  the  1964 
program  together  with  the  percentage 
of  farmers  approving  the  mandatory, 
strict  control  program  in  the  1963  refer- 
endum. 
Comparison  of  the  "yes"  vote  in  the  1963 

wheat   referendum    with    the    signup   for 

1964  wheat  program 


States  in  order  of  percent- 
age of  growers  who 
voted  "Yes"  in  1963 


"Yes"  vote 

in  1963 
wheat  refer- 
endum as  a 
percentage 
of  total  vote 


Georgia -.. - 

Kentucky 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Maine 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota -- 

Missouri - 

Iowa. 

Alabama 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Oregon — — 

Colorado 

Delaware 

"West  Virginia ^. 

Washington ^1 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Arkansas - 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Illinois---^ 

Idaho 

Florida 

Utah... 

California 

Connecticut -- 

Indiana 

Rhode  Island - 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

Massachusetts — 

Louisiana - 

Maryland - 

Vermont 


Signup  for 
1964  wheat 
program  as 
percentage 

of  total 
wheat  farms 


86.9 

85.7 

83.3 

80.9 

76.3 

75.0 

65.8 

65.7 

65.3 

64.9 

63.7 

58.0 

55.5 

54.5 

51.7 

49.0 

48.9 

48,6 

48.3 

47.2 

44.9 

42.7 

42.6 

41.3 

40.8 

38.7 

34.1 

32.1 

31.5 

29.9 

29.3 

29.2 

28.8 

27.9 

26.7 

25.6 

25.0 

24.2 

24.0 

23.2 

22.7 

22.0 

20.4 

18.2 

16.9 

16:7 

11.6 


36.1 

17.2 

24.4 

22.0 

15.0 

36.7 

85.2 

32.4 

56.3 

25.1 

14.8 

15.1 

12.2 

67.9 

70.1 

30.5 

62.0 

26.4 

13.4 

47.6 

39.0 

31.8 

68.3 

47.2 

61.0 

20.8 

2.6 
20.3 
32.5 
18.2 
43.0 
14.2 
31.1 
25.4 

5.1 
16.6 

0 

20.2 
20.8 

7.1 
22.0 
16.0 
22.8 
20.8 

10.6 

12  2 


Total. 


47.8 


35.4 
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Source: 
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As  can  be  seen,  only  35.4  percent  of 
the  eligible  wheat  farms  in  this  Nation 
are  enrolled  in  the  program  as  compared 
to  the  47.8  percent  who  voted  for  the 
mandatory  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tends the  program  is  "popular"  and  cites 
figures  to  the  effect  that  wheat  farmers 
on  farms  accounting  for  76  percent  of 
the  Nation's  wheat  acreage  allotment  are 


enrolled  in  the  program.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  people,  not  acres,  de- 
cide whether  programs  are  good  or  bad. 
The  indelible  fact  remains  that  the  1964 
program  which  was  forced  through  Con- 
gress after  wheat  farmers  themselves  re- 
jected the  mandatory  program  is  not 
acceptable  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  our 
farmers.  The  certificate  wheat  program 
is  obviously  not  popular  with  wheat 
farmers  and  it  does  not  have  their  sup- 
port. 

EFFECT    ON    SMALL    GROWERS 

Recalling  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  small  wheat  growers  are 
located  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  especially  important  to  examine  the 
participation  In  the  "15-acre"  States.  In 
Illinois  only  18.2  percent  are  participat- 
ing; in  Ohio  only  22  percent;  In  Indiana 
only  15.6  percent;  in  Michigan  only  22.8 
percent;  in  Iowa  only  14.8  percent;  in 
Mirmesota  only  32.4  percent;  In  New 
York  only  32.5  percent;  in  Pennsylvania 
only  16  percent.  Even  in  the  States 
which  approved  the  mandatory  program 
such  as  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
line, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Maine,  participation  is  small  ranging 
from  15  percent  in  Tennessee  to  36.7  per- 
cent in  Maine. 

The  small  degree  of  participation  by 
small  growers  means  of  course  tiiat  near- 
ly all  of  them  are  classed  as  "noncooper- 
ators."  These  small  growers  are  there- 
fore ineligible  for  a  CCC  loan,  cannot 
receive  domestic  or  export  certificates 
and  cannot  get  diversion  pajmaents. 
They  must  rely  entirely  on  the  market 
price  which  in  1964  is  some  50  to  60  cents 
a  bushel  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Thus  the  small  wheat  farmers,  the  ones 
a  wheat  program  should  in  all  fairness 
help,  have  been  hurt  the  most. 

COMMERCIAL     WHEAT     GROWERS     INCOME    DOWN 

The  administration  has  defended  the 
1964  wheat  certificate  program  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  better  than  the  pro- 
gram the  administration  sponsored  as 
one  of  the  choices  in  the  1963  national 
referendum.  In  effect,  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  to  wheat  farmers  that  "the 
new  program  Is  better  than  the  old  pro- 
gram we  left  you  with  after  you  rejected 
the  mandatory  program." 

In  my  book,  that  whole  line  of  argu- 
ment just  doesn't  make  sense.  The  fact 
is  that  wheat  farm  income  In  1964  Is  go- 
ing to  be  some  $200  million  less  than  it 
was  in  1963  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture admits  it. 

The  commercial  grower  who  complies 
with  the  program  knows  that  when  he 
counts  up  the  value  of  his  certificates,  his 
diversion  payment,  and  his  market  price, 
that  he  has  less  money  in  his  pocket  than 
he  did  In  1963. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Under  the  1963 
program  complying  wheat  farmers  were 
eligible  for  a  loan  of  $1.82  per  bushel  and 
an  18-cent  price  support  payment  on 
their  entire  production.  Under  the  1964 
program  these  same  farmers  received  a 
loan  of  $1.30  per  bushel  on  all  of  their 
production,  but  receive  70-cent  certi- 
ficates on  only  45  percent  of  their  normal 
production  and  25-cent  certificates  on 
another  45  percent  of  their  normal  pro- 
duction, with  the  balance  not  being  cov- 
ered by  certificates  at  all. 
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of  the  obvious  drop  In  wheat 
under  the  1964  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  announced 
1965  program  will  mean  even 
wheat  farmers. 

fact  Is  reflected  In  the  Augtist 
statement  Issued  by  the  executive 
tee  of  the  National  Farmers  Un- 
Balley,  Colo.,  as  follows: 

deeply  disturbed  by  the  1965  wheat 

as  announced  last  week  by  the  U.S. 

of  Agriculture.    We  recommend 

of    the    Department's    action    on 
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extremely  Important  that  feed  grain 

pports  be  Increased.    Higher  operat- 

make  such  action  mandatory. 

know  BO  well  feed  grain  and  wheat 

1  orm  an  Important  base  for  our  rural 

which  is  a  major  part  of  the  In- 

;ructure  for  a  vast  region  of  the  Na- 
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Throughout  the  40  years  or  so  that  the 
certificates  program  has  been  de- 
the  Com  Belt  has  traditionally  op- 
the  idea  of  placing  cheap  subsl- 
eed  wheat  Into  competition  with 
grains.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
have  opposed  this  program  in  the 
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the  latest  issue  of  the  Farm  Joiir- 
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TTNTAIB  TO  CORN  ANO  TXED  GRAIN 
FARMERS 


Gk  vemment  i 


biishels  of  CCC  wheat  on  the  open  mar- 
July  1  to  hold  down  farm  wheat 
This  wheat  was  sold  at  the  lowest 
permitted — $1.37  per  bushel,  farm  basis, 
have  been  sold  at  a  higher  price, 
sold  only  14.4  million  bush- 
the  same  period  last  year — and  the 
price  then  was  $1.90.    The  pur- 
yt    the    CXJC    dumping:    to    penalize 
who  didn't  sign  up.  In  this  year's 
irogram,  induce  them  to  sign  up  next 
to  head  off  further  increases  in  the 
bread.     The  USD  A  forecasts  that  65 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  fed  to  live- 
xxnpared  with  15  million  last  year. 


acid 

or 


Thii  story  speaks  for  itself.  A  four- 
fold increase  in  feed  wheat  this  year  is 
Just  tl  le  start  of  further  severe  competi- 
tion ^  ith  feed  grains  for  livestock  mar- 
kets. The  continuation  of  this  t3^pe  of 
progTi  m  will,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to 
aggra^  ate  livestock  prices  and  will  cause 
Increased  siu-pluses  of  corn  and  other 
feed  g  i^ins. 


NOT   FAIR  TO   CONSTTMERS 


1  as 
CO]  isumers. 


ef  ect 


the  many  debates  on  this  pro- 
in  the  Congress,  the  term  "bread 
been  used  to  describe  its  effect 
Everyone  of  course  rec- 
that  the  certificate  program  is 
'bread  tax"  in  the  usual  sense  be- 
lt Is  not  a  part  of  our  tax  laws. 
on  consumers,  though,  is  ex- 
he  same  as  an  excise  tax  on  bread 
her  wheat  products. 
70-cent  certificate  is  a  fixed  cost 
wheat  processors  must  pay  re- 
of  the  market  prices.     It  must 
regardless  of  whether  the  wheat 
(urchased    from   participating    or 
nonp£|rticipating  farmers.    It  covers  all 
processed  into  food  and  it  is  col- 
by  the  Government  in  a  manner 
identical  to  the  manner  that  reg- 
taxes  are  collected. 


e  ccise  1 


In  this  regard,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  compare  the  actual  ex- 


"bread  tax"  collected  under  the  term 
cate    program.    As   "~'    —      »*rHn. 


you 


cise   tax  collected   on   sugar   with   the     Speaker,  the  similarities  are  striSi».  " 


I 


SugiV  tax  ' 


Quantity  covered . . 

Amount 

■VV'ho  pays.. 

How  paid.. 


How  collection.^  are  used.. 


Limitation  on  size  of  pay- 
ments. 


.\11  sugar  processed  in  United  States 

>2  cent  per  pound 

Sugar  rcflncrs  and  processor? 

Periodic  rt'tiirii«  fili>d  toeether  with  cor- 
rect amount  of  tax  attached;  sent  to  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Amounts  recovered  hy  tax  ?o  into  General 
Treasury.  Sugar  .\ct  provides  cash 
payments  to  domestic  sugar  producers. 

Xoiie 


'Bread  tax" 


All  wheat  processed  in  United  Stat*  f» 

domestic  food  consumption  '* 

70  cents  per  bushel. 
Wheat  millers  and  processors 
Periodic  returns  filed  together  with  nit^ 

amount  of  "tax"  attached;  sent  tofv!? 

modity  Credit  CorporatioA  ^^ 

CCC  makes  Msh  payments  to  "ooonnr.. 

ing"  wheat  farmers.  ""Peni. 

None. 


'  Amount  of  tax  is  constant.    It  must  ho  paid  hy  processor  regardless  of  market  price  of  sugar. 
'  .\mount  of  "bread  tax"  Is  constant.    It  must  be  paid  regardless  of  market  price  of  wheat. 


I  would  also  point  out  that  during 
the  debate  on  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  I 
predicted  that  flour  and  bread  prices 
were  sure  to  rise  if  this  program  were 
enacted.  I  inserted  into  the  April  7, 1964, 
Record  at  pages  7179  to  7182.  communi- 
cations from  33  wheat-processing  firms 
which  explained  why  the  price  increase 
was  sure  to  come. 

Bread  prices  have  increased  and  the 
reason  is  simple.  In  1963  millers  paid 
an  average  of  $1.87  per  bushel  for  wheat. 
This  year  they  must  pay  $1.33  in  the 
market  plus  70  cents  to  the  Government 
for  the  right  to  process  that  wheat.  The 
consumer  just  picks  up  the  difference  for 
the  increased  cost. 

This,  I  assure  you.  is  not  a  partisan 
observation.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Po- 
GARTY]  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  of  this  House,  in  the  August  19, 1964, 
Record  at  page  20347.  came  to  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusion  that  I  have 
in  regard  to  the  effect  on  consumers  when 
he  said : 

Flotir  prices  are  up  as  much  as  80  cents 
a  hundred  pKJunds;  bread  prices  are  up  in 
some  areas  as  much  as  2  cents  a  loaf — and 
still  more  increases  are  on  tneir  way. 

All  Of  this  has  come  about  because  we 
voted  a  law  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
millers  to  pay  more  for  their  wheat.  What 
makes  the  deed  even  worse  Is  that  the  price 
of  wheat  to  farmers  Is  down.  The  thing  that 
is  raising  the  price  of  bread  and  other  flour 
products  to  consumers  is  the  "certificate"  we 
legitimized  by  our  vote  here. 

THE    ALTERNATIVE 

The  1964-65  wheat  program  certainly 
does  not  meet  the  tests  of  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  is  unpopular  with  farmers,  it  is 
unfair  to  both  small  and  commercial 
wheat  farmers,  it  is  bad  for  the  corn  belt, 
and  it  makes  consumers  unnecessarily 
pay  more. 

There  is  a  way  out,  however,  if  parti- 
san bickering  can  be  placed  aside. 
There  are  some  58  bills  pending  in  this 
Congress  which  would  repeal  the  certifi- 
cate wheat  program  and  replace  it  with 
a  wheat  program  more  acceptable  to 
farmers,  taxpayers,  and  consumers.  The 
Republican  Party  is  committed  to  the 
development  of  a  better  wheat  program. 
The  former  Democratic  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  is  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  bills  to  repeal  the  certificate 
wheat  program,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  support  this  effort. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  the 
Nation   over  should,   I   feel,   cast   their 


votes  this  year  for  candidates,  from  the 
Presidency  on  down,  who  will  supnort 
the  termination  of  the  certificate  wheat 
program  and  its  replacement  with  i 
better,  more  equitable  program. 

In  conclusion  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  feature  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  18, 19M 
which  explains  clearly  and  simply  ^ 
the  certificate  wheat  program  is  not  on 
target: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  18.  IM4] 
Wheat  Program   Isn't  on  Taioti 
(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 

Chicago. — The  new  three-price  wheat  pro- 
gram,  the  Johnson  administration's  flnt 
major  piece  of  farm  legislation,  appears  to 
be  pleasing  almost  no  one.  And  it's  puttlnj 
to  severe  test  the  farm  planners'  inslstena 
on  rigid  crop  management  as  opposed  to  1 
freer  market. 

On  a  niunber  of  counts,  the  wheat  pro- 
gram isn't  working  out  the  way  It  wu 
designed. 

For  one  thing,  the  program  was  aimed  it 
cutting  wheat  output  and  thus  belpia( 
shrink  surplus  supplies.  Instead,  fannen 
didn't  reduce  acreage  as  much  as  the  admin- 
istration had  hoped  for.  Moreover,  tbcr 
poured  on  extra  fertilizer  and  got  a  bnik 
from  the  weather.  Consequently,  ou^ 
rose  to  1,285,261,000  bushels,  about  10  mlUloo 
more  than  In  1963. 

Secondly,  while  the  program  was  destg&d 
to  bolster  the  income  of  wheat  farmers,  ptn- 
doxlcally  it's  principally  benefiting  the  Iaz|e 
wheat  growers,  the  major  participants  In  tin 
complex  new  system  of  subsidies  and  plant- 
ing controls.  At  the  same  time,  the  program 
is  cutting  the  profits  of  little  growen  who 
aren't  going  along  with  the  program.  Tin 
Johnson  administration,  of  course,  la  dedi- 
cated to  having  the  small  family  farm  tat, 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  at  least,  seems  to  ti 
working  toward  the  opposite  obJectl«. 
Farmers  in  many  sections  are  openly  exprta- 
ing  displeasure  with  the  program.  Some  pre- 
test groups  have  been  organized  and  one  tam 
group  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  threat- 
ening a  court  test  of  the  program's  consti- 
tutionality. 

Thirdly,  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  In 
arguing  for  the  program,  predicted  B 
wouldn't  result  In  higher  food  prices.  W 
the  price  big  bakers  pay  for  flour  for  breei 
actually  Jumped  about  15  percent  last  montt 
and  over  the  last  few  days  bakers  acroes  tt» 
country  have  started  lifting  prices  on  hnad 
about  1  to  2  cents  a  loaf. 

HIGHLY  COMPLEX  PROGRAM 

The  complexity  of  the  program  Is  enoofli 
to  cause  consternation.  It  retains  sewnl 
basic  features  of  past  farm  programs.  On 
Is  the  price  support  loan  designed  to  guaran- 
tee farmers  fair  prices  In  relation  to  coeti.  * 
farmer  who  gets  a  price  support  loan,  uiually 
at  artificially  high  prices,  has  the  choice  d 
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tr,p  loan  and  presumably  selling  This  sounds  like  Robin  Hood  in  reverse."  Grau,  provided   an  entertainment  pro- 

^eemlng  ^^*       rice  above  the   loan  rate,  Flour  millers  are  miffed,  too,  that  they  were  gram  one  Sunday  evening,  hosted  by  the 

**  ^"^\na  the  grain  to  the  Government  chiefly  singled  out  for  processing  payments  president's    daughter,    Lynda    Bird,    at 

*  *°^hl  loan  matures.     It's  through  crop  to  the  Government  to  finance  the  subsidy,  ^j^^h    time    she    thanked    the   students 

^^^Z^MuTeB  that  the   Government  has  Perhaps   it's  too  early  to  say  the  wheat  ^^^    ^^^^^    wonderful    cooperation    and 

loan  »°^* ,.,  _-„in  Kiuts.     The  present  pro-  program  won't  work  or  that  it  Isn  t  an  ac-               ,    tv,em    t/i    rnntinup   their   contrl- 

P"«*  "P  ^ontmue!  subsidies  that  cut  the  ceptable   alternative   to  adjustment  of   the  jj'^f  ^„  *^^S^^^„J°^^^^^."'Amnne  S^ 

P^  ^.'^f^norted  Wheat  to  world  levels.  fa^  economy   to  freer  markets.     But  the  bution  to  ^he  Goverrment     Amon«  toe 

Prt"*  "^^r^rSoJam  also  contains  striking  way  it's  working  so  far  should  raise  ques-  entertainers  at  this  program  were .  Theo- 

^'^  ^     from  its  predecessors.     The  loan  tions  on  Capitol  Hill  next  year  when  future  dore  Blkel,  Jerry  Stiller  and  Aim  Mira. 

departures  '^^^^^^    ^^    ^    national    average  farm  legislation  Is  considered.     If  nothing  Nancy  Ames,  Steve  DePas,  and  the  Ser- 

'•**,^"a  bushel  from  $1.82  in  1963.    For  a  else,   the   wheat  program  provides   another  endipity  Singers. 

"^         freeing  to  cut  planting,  the  sup-  lesson  in  the  futility  of  Federal  tinkering  on          Eight  of  the  sessions  were  held  at  the 

|*J?^rop  is  largely  offset  by  a  subsidy  in     the  farm.  Sheraton-Park    Hotel   and   Mr.   Harold 

STfarm  of  negotiable  certificates.   So  in  ad-  -^^— ^— ^  DeFord,  resident  manager,  was  respon- 

Stion  to  the  $1.30  loan,  a  complying  farmer  ^jjyTE  HOUSE  SEMINAR-1964  sible  for  making  the  Sheraton's  Great 

u  •ilelble  for  subsidy  on  yu  percent  01  uur  ovnilablp 

l^^eld  on  his  allotted  acreage.     On  half  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under  "^^i^^I^^^rr^w,,io^   rpcirfpnt  manatrpr  of 

TJbVs  entitled  to  certificates  worth  70  ^^^^  ^.^er  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  ,^^?„F/J??,^i"rfnL^l^^^^^^^^ 

r  SeaTmiUlor  h-rS  o^^^^t^^.  --  from  New  York  CMr.  M.rphv3.  is  ^e  ^^t^maUonal  ^^  wa^  TinS^^s 

X  otierrs  percent,  his  share  of  t^e  ex-  '^^'''^^^'ISJ^'^^%%^   York      Mr  who'^oame  on  a  vountary  basis  for  the 

°^J^l<.rki.t    the  subsidy  is  25  cents.     One  Mr.    MUKFilY    01    JNew     JCOrK.      mi.  ^ 

P°[lS^or  complying  f^ers  is  that  they  Speaker,  nearly  6.000  college  students  semmar. 

^Tuect  the  subsidy  even  in  cases  of  crop  worked  this  summer  for  the  U.S.  Govern-  Sc°^«  °'  the  Program 

SSuSs    Funds  for  the  subsidy  come  from  ^ent  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  had  an  The  total  i^^^jf^^^"'  ««^"  ^.  ^^ 

^^TJl  :rhe^rTh^L?Toirg?nt  oPPo^^ty  to  efchange  ideas  with  top  -^f^  TS^Z'^T^TnT ^:vT^'. 

ZZ.TjrJ'i^uZZ.  anl25^ents  l:^^^^^^^:'^^^.:^^^^^^-  ^ -Je^^enro^e^nTe^i^Sing  the 

'°l!^^  effect    the  new   program  creates  a  ginning  Friday,  June  26.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force)    employed  the 

.^Z,  nrlce  system:  One  for  wheat  used  for  The  White  House  seminars,  under  the  largest  number  of  students,  1,259;  and  several 

En  consumption  in  the  United  States;  direction  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Davies,  of  the  of  the  smaller  ^8«°,^1««  .^^^P  "^^  °f  ^  °^* 

Xnd  and  much  lower  price  for  wheat  ^^ite   House   staff,  were  originated  by  t:;^"  %"P'7o  stat^^«ce?t  SSJa 

iT^oes  ^oMlvestock  feed  ^-e -|  ^  ^hird  ^^^  j^,^  p^^^^^^^^  g-.^.^y  ^  ^^,^,,,  ^he  %f^  ^Zt^^TSeS'^ZE^'t^m  high 

'"'nrdeTsUndfurthe  adm  n7^^^  Nation's  youth  to  meet  the  challenge  of     ,,^^,  .indents  to  Ph.  D.  candidates.    There 

.    thP  nr^ram  requir^  a  backward  glance.      gOOd  government.  were  faculty  members  from  several  colleges 

s;s"su"«"S\5'-  <a..  >Jor.,.  ™.    .  ---ere  zi,r:?-  -ss  cKsr?.e-s'svrri>sS 

THE  1963  LEGISLATION  young  mcu  and  women  with  long-range  vi  .       'qo,  ^  gS-14 

"           ,                   „„>,„  ^o„rta  slons  of  what  this  Nation  and  thU  world  from  (jfc>-i  to  u&-i4. 

Last  year  farm  planners  sought  manda-  ^      j^^  

tory  controls  which  for  the  first  time  would  ^^"^J^ng  to  work  hard  to  translate  these  White  Hottse  Seminar  Kit 

have  limited  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  ^^^^^^  ^^^-^  reality  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  rewarding  f ea- 

a  fanner  could  produce  f  "^/^iV^.t^n  m^n^         During  your  summer  stay  in  Washington,  tures  of  the  seminar  and  yet  the  one  that 

referendum  growers  ^eclsively  rejected  inan-                   g^  associated  with  people  who  are  received  the  least  publicity  was  the  White 

datory  controls.     Rebuffed,  the  admlnistra-  ^     ^    ^^    ^    making    great    dreams    come  House  seminar  kit. 

tion  washed  its  hands  of  any  special  price  «  ^^^^^  personal  skUl  and  high  sense  This  kit  was  packed  with  information  con- 
props  for  the  1964  crop,  raising  the  pros-  responsibility  and  patriotism  they  are  cerning  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
pect  of  a  $600  million  drop  in  wheat  farm  j^j^  ^^^^,5^  meaning  to  public  service  In  cies.  It  contained  everything  necessary  for 
income  this  year  from  $2.3  billion  In  1963.  B  ^^^^^^^  »  ^  ^^^  intern  to  gain  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the 
President  Johnson,  however,  facing  an  early  •  ^^^  ^^^^^  approaching  machinery  of  government.  The  kit  also  pre- 
election, wanted  to  rush  through  legisla-  ^"^^  ^^^  ^  keen  spirit  of  hope  and  vided  a  Government  code  of  ethics  for  the 
Hon  to  cushion  the  slump  in  wheat  Income^  „rhlevement  I  hope  that  you  will  bring  to  students  and  a  message  from  the  President. 
What  finally  emerged  was  the  program  of  ^^^/^'^  j^  whatever  it  may  be.  an  Inquiring  The  kit  has  grown  in  the  past  3  years 
voluntary  controls  calculated  to  reduce  In-  ^^  •  1^^^^!  j^gart.  Try  to  learn  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  five  times  as  large  and 
come  1100  million  or  less.  The  legislation.  °^"i°  ^j""  ^.^n  from  your  work— and,  in  probably  five  times  as  valuable.  Many  'of 
coupled  with  a  new  cotton  prograin,  barely  ^ J=  >  Jt  i  ^  y^^j.  ^ork  everything  you  the  interns  in  the  program  have  commented 
squeaked  through  Congress  in  April,  under  ^^^^^^-  "^  ^°  ^'^"^  ^  ^n  the  value  of  the  kit.  Some  of  the  stu- 
terriflc  pressure  from  the  administration  c  _  participating  in  your  dents  felt  that  the  kit  should  be  made  ayaUa- 
Havlng  pushed  so  hard  for  the  plan  the  ^J^^^JJ^^i^"  onal  and  direct  way.  ble  to  college  employment  officers.  Almost 
administration  obviously  has  a  big  stake  in  5^°^"i'^\7it  ^f^  V^  an  exciting  and  satis-  everyone  felt  that  the  kit  was  of  great  help 
Its  success.  ^    ^  exoerience    and  I  hope,  too.  that  you  in  matching  their  scholastic  major  with  the 

Pann  planners  and  lawmakers  can  t  say  ^  r-turn  to  vo'ur  homes  or  your  campuses  available  Government  Jobs, 
they  weren't  warned  the  program  would  have  wi  1  ^^^"  ^^^  resolve  to  help  our  Nation  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  kit  la 
some  confounding  results.  In  congressional  vnis  challenges  of  this  decade.  that  It  was  put  together  at  no  cost  to  the 
hearings,  millers  produced  simple  arithmetic  meei,  tuc  g  lyitoon  B.  Johnson.  program.  The  material  was  donated  by  the 
to  show  that  the  program  would  boost  wheat  departments  and  agencies,  with  the  printing 
costs  per  hundredweight  of  fiour  by  40  cents  j^j^  Davies  was  the  overall  coordina-  of  the  folders  being  done  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
er more.  tQj.  of  details.    Operating  with  no  budg-  ice  commission.     The  kits  were  stuffed  by 

Carl   C.    Farrlngton.    a    vice    president    of              .       nrevalled  upon  the  agencies  for  volvmteers.    For  the  cost  of  its  production  It 
Archer-Daniels-Midland     Co..     Minneapolis,  ?_'     „n„l+ation   of   the    students   to   the  will  undoubtedly   bring   a   hundredfold  re- 
reminded  lawmakers  the  burden  of  higher  ^^J*'^';'  ^  „     .    „  .  ,  where  the  sessions  turn  to  the  Federal  Government, 
flour  and  wheat  nrices  would  hit  hardest  at  Sheraton-FarK  WOtei  wnere  uie  acoaiuiio 

SoweMncome^grSps     He  ciid  ste^^^^  were  held.    Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Admlnis-  ^^   following    41    departments    and 

ihowing  that  the  percentage  of  the  family  trator  of  the  General  Services  Admmis-  agencies  participated  in  the  program; 

food  budget  spent  for  wheat  products  Is  tration  was  most  helpful  in  arranging  ^^^  ^^^  number  of  students  is  indicated: 

nearly  twice  as  great  for  the  less  than  $2,000  ^he  transportation  as  well  as  guards  for  .      international  Development..  169 

a  year  income  families  as  for  families  with  ^^^  speakers.     The  Small  Business  Ad-     nlpartment  of   Agriculture 193 

Incomes  over  $10,000.  ministration  lent  its  assistance  in  many    ^j/'  ^^^^^ 113 

"This   Is   a   fantastic    situation,'    declares  including    photographic    coverage.     Army 613 

another  Minneapolis  miller.    "Here  we  have  "^^^^^jonal  Broadcasthig  Co.,  radio  and     Burelu  of  the  Budget 18 

ZT^onTLTiTt^Tsr^:S^XJ^:Z  televtiZu^JSthedir^tionofMr.Jim     commission   on   civil   Rights 11 
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Cozmnece 


CkmncU 
Departiient 
Dlstrlcl 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Federal 
Serv 
Federal 
Oenera 
Goveni(nent 


Health, 

Housing 

Interlo 

Justice 

Labor 

Natlonil 

Nation)  A 

Istra 
Nation)  il 
Natloni  il 
Nation)  d 
Nationil 
Navy 
Peace 
Poet 


Capital  Planning  Commission 5 

Capital  Transportation  Agency.       1 

Gallery  of  Art 1 

Labor  Relations  Board 22 

Department 602 

Jorps 78 

Department 103 

and  Exchange  Commission 30 

:  tuslness  Administration 18 

Institution 27 

Department 391 

Activities  Control  Board 1 

Department 261 

Information  Agency 30 

Commission 16 

'Administration 56 


Ollce 
Securilies 
Small 

Smithstjnlan 
State 

Subveriive 
Treaau^ 
UJS. 
U.S. 
Veterads 


Tariff 


As  ab  example  of  the  statistics  for  one 
I  include  a  detailed  break- 
I  it  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
and  Welfare: 


Depariment 

down 

cation 

DETAiTMXNT 


Sheets 
Total 
Total 
Total 


Alabama. 
Arkans)  \a 
Calif  or  Lla. 
Colonic  o 
Connec  ticut 
Distrlcl 
Florida 
Georgli 
Illinois 
Indiani 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentuc  Icy 
Louiaiaaa. 


Mlssou  i- 
Montai  a. 
Nebras:  :a 


New 

New 

New 

North 

North 

Ohio-. 


Oklaho  na 
Pennsy  vanla 


Rhode 
South 


Tennessee 
Texas. 
Utah-. 
Vennoilt. 
Virglnl)  I. 
West  Indies. 
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October  g 


208 

4 
132 
11 
58 
20 
18 
26 


of  Economic  Advisers 

of  Defense 

of  Columbia  government 

Aviation  Agency 

Communications  Commission— 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation- 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Mediation     and     Conciliation 

ce 2 

Power  Commission 29 

Services  Administration 105 

Printing  Office 37 

Education,  and  Welfare 515 

and  Home  Finance  Agency 23 

Department 189 

Department 122 

Department 188 

Capital  Housing  Authority 1 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
ion 


267 


or  Health,  Edttcation,  and 

WZLTABE 


Infor  nation 


reported     on     coordinating 
summer  employees: 

female  employees 296 

employees 219 

^ployees 515 


I  in 


LECAL   REBIDZNCE 


10 

1 

4 

of  Coltunbia 72 


Marylaid 

Massac  lusetts 


5 

2 

3 

199 

5 

Mlchigin 10 

Blinnespta 3 

2 

1 

2 

2 


Eunpshlre- 
Jersey 


Yn-k. 


:7arollna. 
Dakota- 


island-. 
:  >akota. 


15 
6 
1 

10 
1 

14 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 
8 

80 
4 


LXGAL    RZSIDENCE- 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Not    Reported 


:ontinued 


JOB   DESCRtPTION 


Chemist. 
Clerk 


3 

5 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Clerk-stenographer — - 21 

Clerk-typist ! 149 

C— DMT 10 

Library    assistant 1 

Management  analyst 1 

Mathematical  statistician 1 

Medical  aide 2 

Medical  student  Intern 19 

Nurse's  assistant 6 

Personnel  aid 1 

Research  assistant 10 

Social  insurance  research  agent 2 

Social  worker 5 

Steward    assistant 1 

Student  assistant 102 

Youth  group  counselor 1 

Not   reported 181 


GS    GEADE/ EQUIVALENT 


GS-1. 

GS-2. 
GS-3- 
GS-4. 
GS-5- 


146 

152 

95 

58 

GS-6 1 

GS-7 26 

GS-9 1 

Not   reported 34 

EDUCATIONAL     LEVEL 

High   school:    Graduate 66 

College: 

Freshman 78 

Sophomore 78 

Junior 120 

Senior 84 

Graduate 77 

Not  reported 12 

MAJOR    AREA    OF    STTTDT 

Accounting 6 

American    literature 1 

Art -  1 

Art  education 1 

Biochemistry 6 

Biology 18 

Biophyscls 1 

Blostatlstics 1 

Business 1 

Business  administration 3 

Business  education 4 

Chemistry 29 

Comparative    literature 1 

Dentistry 3 

Economics 12 

Education 10 

Electrical  engineering 1 

Elementary  education 10 

English 87 


French. 

Foreign  affairs 

General  business 

General  science 

Government 

Government  welfare  law. 
Guldance 


3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


5     History 13 


Home  economics. 
International  affairs.  _  . 

Journalism 

Languages 

Latin  American  affairs. 
Law 


3 
4 
2 
8 
1 

6 

Liberal  arts 3 

Management l 

Mathematics 28 

Medical  technology l 

Medicine 45 

Merchandising 1 

Microbiology 1 

Music 5 


MAJOR  AREA  OF  STUDT— Continued 

Nursing 

Occupational  therapy ^      

Optometry "~ 

Personnel  management ~ 

Philosophy 31 

Physical  science —I" 

Physical  education "' 

Physical  therapy "~ 

Physics " 

Political  science '__'_ 

Premedlclne "  '' 

Psychology 

Religion 1^—11— 

Secondary  education III— 

Secretarial    administration I— 

Social  science "' 

Sociology "~ 

Spanish 2~ 

Speech  therapy —I— 

Veterinary  medicine 3" 

Zoology rri" 

Not  reported "         .,, 

SCHOOLS 

High  school: 

George  C.  Marshall  High  School... 

Montgomery  Blair  High  School 11 

Saint  Agnes  Episcopal  High  School"" 
Surratsvllle  High  School "" 

College: 

American  University 

Amherst  College "" 

Antloch   College ^^ 

Babson   Institute ]" 

Barry    College ]" 

Bates  College |^ 

Baylor    University 

Bennington    College [ 

Boston   University ^ 

Brlgham   Young  University '_ 

Brown  University ' 

Gallaudet [ 

Calvin    College " 

Capital  University I" 

Carleton   College 

Carson-Newman   College 

Catholic    University 

Central  State  College 

City  College  of  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Columbia  University 

Connecticut  College 

Converse   College 

Cornell  University 

Dartmouth   College 

Ertckinson   College 

Duke  University 

Dunbarton    College 

Earlham  College 

East   Carolina   College 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Emory  University 

Fairmont  State  College 

Fletcher    School 

Pordham   University 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 

Georgetown  University 

George    Washington    University 

Hampton   Institute 

Hanover    College 

Harvard  University 

Hendrlx  College 

High    Point    College 

HoUins  College 

Hood  College 

Howard  University 

Immaculata   College 

Immaculata  Junior  College 

Indiana   University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

King's  College 

Lafayette 

Lehigh   University 

Longwood    College 

Lynchburg    College 

Madison    College 


196^  ^  ' 

SCHOOLS — continued 
^,ge_^ntinued 
jjary  Washington   College—. 

jSittanvlile   College 

J^rymount    College 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


3 

1 

1 

McGUl  University 1 

MerrUl-Palmer  Institute 1 

Miami    University 1 

iDchlgan  State  University 2 

jflddlebury  College 2 

jOserlcordla 

Monmouth   College 

Montana  State  College..- 

Montgomery  Junior  College 

Morgan  State   College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Mount  Mary 

Mount  Mercy    College 

Muskingum  College 1 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 1 

North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  College 1 

North  Carolina  State 1 

Northwestern  University 3 

Notre  Dame  College 1 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 1 

Oberlln    College 3 

Ohio  State 2 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 1 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University 1 

Oklahoma  State  University 1 

Pembroke    College 1 

Pennsylvania  State  University —  2 

Princeton    University 1 

Purdue  University 3 

RadcUffe    College 4 

Radford  College 3 

Regis  College 1 

Rice  University 1 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 2 

Roanoke  College 1 

Rosary   College 1 

St.  Augustine's  College 1 

St  Bonaventure's    College 1 

St  Catherine's    College 1 

St  Francis  College 2 

St.  John's  College 1 

St.  John  Vlanney 1 

St  Joseph  College 2 

St.  Olaf  College 1 

Sarah  Lawrence  College 2 

Simmons  College 1 

Smith  College 6 

Stanford    University 1 

State  College  of  Iowa 2 

State  University  College 1 

Stem  College   for   Women 1 

Swarthmore  College 1 

Syracuse  University 3 

Temple    University 2 

Texas  Christian  University 1 

Texas  Southmost  College 1 

Texas  Wesleyan 1 

Thlel    College 2 

Towson  State  Teachers  College 2 

Trinity  College 2 

Tufts   University 3 

Tulane  University 3 

University  of  Buffalo 1 

University  of  California 3 

UCLA 1 

University  of  Chicago 5 

University  of  Connecticut 1 

University   of    Georgia 3 

University  of  Hawaii 1 

University  of  Illinois 2 

University  of  Kansas 8 

University  of  Maryland 67 

University  of  Miami 1 

University  of  Michigan 3 

University  of  Minnesota 3 

University  of   Missouri 3 

University  of  North  Carolina 3 

University  of  Notre  Dame 1 

University  of  Oklahoma 1 

University  of  Pennsylvania 5 

University  of  Richmond 3 

University  of  Rochester 3 


SCHOOLS — continued 
College — Continued 

University  of  South  Carolina 1 

University  of  Southern  California 1 

University    of    Tampa 1 

University  of  Tennessee 1 

University  of  Utah 1 

University  of  Virginia 1 

University  of  Washington 1 

University  of  Wisconsin 1 

University  of  Wyoming 2 

Ursinus   College 1 

Utah    State 1 

Utah  University 1 

Vanderbilt    University 2 

Vassar    College 2 

Wake  Forest  College 1 

Washington  and  Lee  University 1 

Washington   College 1 

Washington  University    (St.  Louis)  —  1 

Wajme  State  University 2 

Wesleyan  University 3 

West   Chester  State ' 1 

West  Virginia  University 3 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 1 

Western  College 1 

Western  Maryland  College 1 

Western  Reserve  University 3 

Westminster 1 

Williams   College 3 

Yale    University 3 

Not  Reported 47 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SPEAKERS 

The  White  House  seminar  included  10  pro- 
grams of  approximately  1  hour  duration,  held 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  main  ballroom  of  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  The  first  session  was 
held  on  June  26,  and  the  final  session  was 
held  on  August  19  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

The  speakers  and  dates: 

The  Honorable  David  Powers,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  and  the  Honorable 
Jack  Valenti,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, June  26. 

The  Honorable  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  July  7. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Rowan,  Director  of  the 
USIA,  July  17. 

The  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver,  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  July  24. 

The  Honorable  Cyrus  Vance,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  July  31. 

The  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey,  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  August  6. 

The  Honorable  William  Moyers,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  August  11. 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State.  August  14. 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  August  19. 

The  White  House  seminar  folk  festival, 
July  26. 

QUESTION-ANSWER   PERIOD 

A  half-hour  question  period  followed  each 
of  the  lectures.  Eight  microphones  were 
strategically  placed  on  the  floor.  A  volunteer 
usher  stood  at  each  microphone,  and  stu- 
dents lined  up  to  direct  questions  to  the 
speakers. 

The  students  asked  questions  they  felt 
were  pertinent  to  the  speaker's  area  of  gov- 
ernment. On  the  whole,  the  questions  were 
of  very  high  caliber.  The  speakers  were  gen- 
erally enthTislastic  about  the  question-an- 
swer sessions,  and  often  extended  the  period 
of  questioning  beyond  the  half-hour  limit. 

From   the  remarks    of   the   students   and 
their  replies  to  the  White  House  question- 
naire,  the   question-answer   periods  were 
valuable  part  of  the  seminar  programs. 

Several  of  the  speakers  followed  the  semi- 
nar sessions  by  walking  through  the  enthusi- 
astic and  eager  audience  shaking  hands  and 
answering  brief  questions. 
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nars;  this  was  especially  true  of  NBC  who 
gave  more  complete  coverage  than  the  other 
networks.  It  was  also  through  NBC  that  the 
talent  was  lined  up  for  the  White  House 
seminar  folk  festival.  Throughout  the  sum- 
mer Mrs.  Davies  appeared  on  several  radio 
and  television  programs  to  discuss  the  White 
Hoiise  seminars  and  what  they  were  trying  to 
accomplish. 

The  press  gave  good  coverage  to  some  of 
the  seminars,  yet  they  neglected  others. 
They  did.  however,  present  during  the  sum- 
mer many  feature  articles  about  the  seminar 
and  the  interns  who  participated  In  It. 
Although  most  of  the  coverage  was  favorable, 
there  was  the  occasional  barb  that  is  inevi- 
table in  any  project  of  this  magnitude. 

The  most  significant  coverage  for  the 
future  will  be  found  in  the  magazines;  for 
it  is  here  that  the  futxire  summer  intern  will 
most  likely  take  notice  of  the  program.  Arti- 
cles already  have  been  done  in  McCalls,  Teen, 
and  Glamour  magazines.  During  the  winter 
months  more  articles  are  in  the  ofBng  in 
various  magazines.  This  will  help  make  the 
reader  aware  of  the  seminar  program  and  the 
possibilities  they  have  to  apply  for  a  summer 
Job  with  the  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps  the  best  publicity  of  all  vrtll  come 
from  the  interns  themselves  who  will  carry 
the  program  back  to  their  schools.  Past  evi- 
dence has  shown  that  many  articles  are  writ- 
ten in  college  publications  and  that  word  of 
mouth  carries  the  program  to  other  inter- 
ested students. 


Media  Coverage 
The    networks    gave    excellent   radio    and 
television  coverage  to  the  White  House  seml- 


Remarks  of  the  President  to  Participants 
IN  THE  White  House  Seminar  on  the 
South   Lawn 

I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  essume  from 
the  sign  over  there  that  Congress  was  going 
to  come  down  here  and  be  with  us  this 
morning.  We  know  when  Congress  is  com- 
ing. The  big  question  is — when  will  they 
be  leaving? 

This  is  a  n^npolitlcal  occasion,  I  regret 
very  much  to  say.  It  must  be  that  way  be- 
cause you  are  bipartisan. 

Out  of  the  5,000  here,  one  lady  spent  the 
summer  working  in  the  office  of  Senator 
Goldwater.  I  am  told  that  she  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat when  she  came  and  I  trust  she  has  not 
moderated  her  convictions. 

Personally  and  as  your  President,  I  am 
proud  of  you.  I  am  proud  to  see  you.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  members  of  both  parties. 
I  am  happy  that  you  are  taking  an  active 
and  constructive  interest  in  your  Govern- 
ment which  is  served  well  by  members  of 
both  parties. 

I  stand  before  you  this  morning  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  to  someone  who 
is  your  age  who  comes  to  Washington  to  work 
for  a  while  and  then  carries  it  to  an  extreme. 

This  city  is  your  city.  Wherever  you  go, 
whatever  you  do,  I  hope  Washington  will 
mean  to  you  what  Paris  meant  to  Ernest 
Hemingway,  as  he  describes  it  in  the  book 
which  many  of  you  are  reading.  May  the 
memories  of  your  Capital  be  always  for  you 
a  "Moveable  Feast"  of  constant  delight  and 
continuing  pride. 

You  will  carry  with  you  the  memories  of 
libraries  and  musevmis,  concerts  and  coffee 
hours,  folk  festivals  and,  by  all  means,  dis- 
cotheques. 

But  my  wish  for  you  is  that  from  this  ex- 
perience you  will  carry  for  the  rest  of  yotir 
years  a  stronger  and  a  surer  faith  in  the  role 
and  the  worth  of  the  individual. 

Your  Government  is  large.  You  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  massive  age,  an  age  when 
men  and  nations  have  been  much  concerned 
with  massive  force  and  massive  struggles. 

But  I  hope  that  your  experience  and  your 
observations  have  instilled  into  you  a  new 
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la*  ing  faith  In  the  fact  that  Is  para- 
it. 

tqla  earth,  there  la  no  force  so  strong, 

powerful,  none  so  finally  decisive  as 

for  good  or  evil  of  the  com- 

aan  or  the  committed  woman. 

qcnirse  of  this  Nation,  the  contest  of 

,  will  finally  be  decided  not  by  the 

the  atom,  not  by  the  strength  of 

n|3t  by  the  weight  of  industrial  pro- 
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i|uture  will  finally  fall  to  those  that 
committed  to  their  cause, 
kndw  there  are  those  who  say  of  your 
generat  on  that  you  are  apathetic,  that  you 
,  that  you  are  cold,  hard,  un- 
ind  uncaring  security  chasers  seeking 
(ports  car,  a  split  level  and  an  an- 
Well,  this  I  do  not  believe. 

there  are  those  who  consider  it 

to  play  it  cool — right  to  remain  re- 

not  good  form  to  show  great  faith. 

myself,  I  believe  that  this  genera- 

'oung  Americans  is  a  committed  gen- 

anxious  and  asking  to  be  permitted 

that  commitment. 

other  generations  of  Americans  have 

1  endezvous  with  war,  I  believe  that 

g^eration,   God   willing,   will   keep   a 

with  peace. 

at  home  or  far  away,  I  believe  it 

^our  destiny  to  fight  wars  men  have 

f  mght  before — wars  against  poverty, 

e  gainst     disease,     against     illiteracy, 

discrimination,    against    all    those 

'  rhich  blight  the  lives  and  the  hopes 

ffllow  man. 

are  committed,  I  want  you  to  know 
President  is  committed,  too — com- 
bo the  future  and  not  to  the  past, 
we  live  in  an  age  when  the  times  men 
thAr  youth  are  old  history  before 
have  grown  old. 
■  imes  of  my  generation's  youth  are 
now.    I     came     here — I     was 
here — in  exciting  and  memorable 
our  national  history.     None  who  ever 
times  can  ever  really  forget  them. 
generation  has  no  memory  as  mine 
?^anklln  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal, 
gi  neratlon  did  not  know — and  I  pray 
know — the  great  depressions  and 
of  the  great  recovery, 
due  respect  but  without  regret,  we 
behind  1934  and  turn  to  work  for  the 
of    1964,    for    the    answers    of   the 
years    and    the    answers    of    the 
years — the  answers  of  the  Wilson 
cpinley  years  do  not  serve  as  replies 
luestions  of  ova  age  or  the  answers 
^  ime  or  the  replies  to  today. 

of  our  times  understood  this  so 
rohn  Pitzgerald  Kennedy.    He  under- 
we  must   all   vmderstand   that  in 
the  Government  of  the  United 
i^ust  be  lean  and  trim  and  not  large 
He  imderstood  that  power  must 
— that   when    nations    acquire 
to    destroy   hiunan    life    they 
the  courage  to  redeem  hxmaan 
when  nations   are   sure   of  their 
they  must  never  be  unsure  of  their 
peace.    This  is  the  course  that  we 
our  land  today.     No  man  can  say 
road  ahead  will  be  easy,  that  our 
will  always  be  sure,  that  there  will 
sbstacles,  no  perils.      Wherever  the 
knd  the  free  may  walk,  danger  will 
traU. 
that  30  years   from  now  when 
nearlng  the  age  that  I  have  attained 
look  back  upon  these  1960's  as  the 
the  great  American  breakthrough — 
the  victory  of  peace  over  war — to- 
vlctory  of  prosperity  over  poverty — 
the    victory   of   hiunan   rights   over 
wrongs — toward  the  victory  of  en- 
minds  over  darkness. 
Thwjdas  Wolfe  has  written :  "The  true  dis- 
covery pf  America   is   before   us  •   •   •  The 
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true  fulfillment  of  our  spirit,  of  our  people, 
of  our  mighty  land  Is  yet  to  come." 

Come  give  us  what  youth  alone  can  give 
us,  and  together  let  us  make  that  discovery. 
Thank  you  for  coming  here. 


Thk  Honorable  Dave  Powers  and  Jack 
Valenti 

On  the  morning  of  June  26  Dave  Powers 
and  Jack  Valenti  started  the  White  House 
seminars.  They  spoke  to  a  capacity  audience 
In  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel 

Mr.  Powers  spoke  first,  discussing  primarily 
the  fondness  that  President  Kennedy  had  for 
young  people.  He  described  how  much  the 
late  President  felt  that  the  future  of  the 
country  lies  In  the  hands  of  the  young  peo- 
ple. He  also  gave  the  audience  many  touch- 
ing accounts  of  his  personal  relationships 
with  the  late  President.  He  was  very  well 
received  and  the  audience  clapped  long  and 
loud. 

Mr.  Valenti  followed  Mr.  Powers  and  the 
context  of  his  speech  centered  around  the 
average  day  in  the  life  of  President  Johnson. 
He  talked  about  the  tremendous  and  back- 
breaking  schedule  that  the  President  faces. 
He  described  what  a  typical  day  would  be 
like  for  the  President  from  the  time  that  he 
arose  until  the  time  he  retired.  Mr.  Valenti 
mentioned  the  tough  time  he  was  having 
In  even  keeping  up  with  President  Johnson. 
The  audience  was  very  Impressed  with  the 
rigors   of  Presidential   office. 

For  the  next  half  hour,  the  speakers 
answered  questions.  The  most  recurrent 
questions  centered  on  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  The  semi- 
nar ended  when  both  speakers  were  called 
back  to  the  White  House.  NBC  gave  the 
seminar  film  and  radio  coverage. 

The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Kennedy 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  spoke  to  the  second 
White  House  seminar  on  the  morning  of  July 
7.  He  received  a  standing  ovation  as  he 
entered  the  ballroom. 

The  Attorney  General  opened  his  address 
by  brlefiy  mentioning  the  planned  Kennedy 
library.  He  stressed  that  the  library  would 
be  more  than  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent; it  would  be  a  viable  unit  of  research 
into  the  workings  of  democratic  government. 

The  rest  of  his  talk  centered  around  his 
own  and  his  late  brother's  hope  for  young 
people.  He  stressed  the  need  of  excellence 
in  government.  He  pointed  out  how  Im- 
portant It  was  to  the  country  to  bring  "quail- 
fled  expertise"  Into  the  govermnent  at  all 
levels. 

After  the  talk  he  answered  questions  which 
centered  around  his  post  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  relationship  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  was  also  questioned  as 
to  his  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  question  and 
answer  period,  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
wife  walked  Into  the  audience,  shaking  hands 
as  they  proceeded.  At  one  point  they  were 
almost  swamped  by  the  eager  and  enthusi- 
astic seminar  audience. 

The  seminar  was  given  film  coverage  by 
NBC  and  CBS,  with  all  networks  providing 
radio  coverage.  It  also  received  coverage 
from  the  press  and  wire  services. 


I  The  Honorable    Carl    Rowan 
Carl  Rowan  addressed  the  seminar  on  the 
morning  of  July  17th.     His  talk  contained 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  role  played  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

He  stated  how  eager  he  was  to  talk  about 
the  USIA  because  he  had  learned,  "both  in 
laughter  and  dismay,  how  woefully  unin- 
formed much  of  the  American  public  Is  about 
our  role. 

"Imagine,  for  example,  that  you  are  cogi- 
tating on  some  weighty  matter  like  the 
Slno-Sovlet  split  when  the  phone  rings  and 


a  man  Insists  you  settle  a  »5  bet  bv  em.i 
Ing  how  the  Cow  Palace  got  its  name  - 

Mr.  Rowan  then  proceeded  to  read  .,«,. 
of    the    strange    mail    that   flows   intn^ 
USIA  every  day.     Many  people  seem  to  S! 
lleve  he  stated  that  the  USIA  could  «««« 
Information  on  all  subjects.  •"PPiy 

In  the  rest  of  the  speech  Mr.  Rowan  ont 
lined  the  purpose  of  the  USIA.    It  was  »  »«il 
Informative   speech    and   the  interns  J!!? 
away  with  a  much  better  understandi^ 
the  Agency.  ^^  ** 

The  questions  addressed  In  this  aemiB. 
to  Mr.  Rowan  were  very  specific.    Af^ttl 
seminar  Mr.  Rowan  answered  more  questing 
to  a  group  that  quickly  formed  around  hi»I 
after  he  left  the  stage.  '™' 

The  seminar  was  given  radio  coveram  hw 
all  three  networks.  NBC  and  CBS  pwwS 
film  coverage.  The  seminar  was  also  ei«m 
press  coverage.  "^^ 

The  Honorable  Sargent  Snaivn 

Sargent  Shriver  spoke  to  the  White  Hodm 
seminar  on  the  morning  of  July  24.  He  ini 
one  of  thg  most  popular  speakers  to  addna 
the  interns.  His  easy  going  style  qulcklT 
captivated  the  audience.  ' 

His  address  centered  around  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  outlined  Its  purposes,  goals  aod 
hopes.  Mr.  Shriver  discussed  the  'mat 
amount  of  work  stUl  left  to  be  done  and  the 
need  for  young  people  to  do  It.  He  gave  ei- 
amples  of  various  corpsmen  in  dlflemit 
parts  of  the  world,  talking  about  what  tiier 
were  doing  and  the  achievements  and  eatU- 
factlon  that  the  work  was  providing. 

The  questions  addressed  to  Sargent  Shrlr- 
er  covered  all  facets  of  government.  He  an- 
swered  them  all  astutely.  After  the  questtoa 
and  answer  period,  he  walked  through  the 
audience  and  talked  to  many  of  the  sunmut 
Interns.  It  was  the  general  consensui  of 
the  participants  In  the  seminar  that  Sargent 
Shriver  was  an  excellent  speaker. 

The  seminar  received  press  coverage  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national. CBS  and  NBC  provided  television 
coverage.  All  three  networks  provided  radio 
coverage. 

The  Honorable  Cyrus  Vance 

On  July  31  Cyrus  Vance  addressed  the 
White  House  seminar.  He  discussed  the  pur. 
poses  and  functions  of  the  Defense  Depart, 
ment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  stated 
that  he  hoped  some  of  the  interns  would  find 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  challenglLf 
opportunity  for  service  to  the  country,  either 
In  uniform  or  as  a  civilian.  He  went  on  to 
state  that:  "If  the  day  comes  when  the 
science  and  technology  of  this  era  can  be 
applied  fully  and  solely  for  the  better- 
ment of  man,  the  result  can  be  a  society  of 
such  abundance  as  to  eclipse  the  golden  agti 
of  mythology.  The  question  of  whether,  or 
when,  this  Is  to  be  may  well  be  determined 
In  the  next  few  decades.  Many  of  the  criti- 
cal decisions  affecting  the  outcome  will  be 
made  here  In  Washington.  And,  I  hope,  bj 
some  of  you  who  are  here  today." 

Mr.  Vance  then  answered  questions.  Many 
pertinent  questions  asked  could  not  be  an- 
swered because  of  security  reasons. 

Film  and  radio  coverage  was  given  by  NBC 
and  CBS,  ABC  provided  radio  coverage.  Hli 
talk  was  also  covered  by  both  theLnatlonil 
and  local  press. 

The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphret 
One  of  the  speakers  who  everyone  looked 
forward  to  with  anticipation  was  Senator 
Humphrey.  He  proved  to  be  no  letdown. 
The  Senator  gave  a  brilliant  talk,  touching 
on  many  subjects. 

He  covered  such  diverse  topics  as  urban 
renewal,  South  Vietnam,  civil  rights,  the  re- 
cent riots  In  northern  cities,  and  the  dutl* 
of  a  U.S.  Senator. 
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_,.  nuestlon  and  answer  session  was  per- 

^  the  most  interesting  one  of  the  series 

^  !*udent8  asking  many   difficult  ques- 

111  of  which  were  answered  deftly  by 

♦Jf^rttor     His  aids  finally  persuaded  him 

J^jni  to  the  Hill  for  some  last  minute 

*°^ni«  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  civil 

?^  bUl     Before  he  left  he  signed  auto- 

nhs  and  mingled  with  the  interns.    This 

minsr  was   attended    by   many   Senators. 

Jf^eressmen,  and  Government  officials. 

'^^CBS,  and  UPI  gave  the  seminar  fihn 

l^MC     All  three  networks  provided  radio 

Ttfj^e!     It  also  received  coverage  in  the 

preee-  

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk 

n«n  Rusk  on  August  14  gave  a  very  can- 
did talk  on  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  He  discussed 
IftDV  of  the  external  problems  that  are  tac- 
^tbe  United  States  at  this  time.  He  then 
MQceeded  to  discuss  some  of  the  long-range 
Lftifl  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr  Busk  also  talked  about  the  career  pos- 
dbUities  with  the  State  Department.  He 
■toted  that  he  hoped  many  of  the  interns 
•ould  make  a  career  out  of  Government 
-rvlce  especially  with  the  State  Department. 

After  his  talk,  long  lines  immediately 
(onned  at  the  microphones  to  address  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Rusk.  The  students  were  espe- 
diUy  interested  in  the  Vietnam  and  Cyprtis 
queetions.  The  questions  were  very  thought 
provoking  as  was  the  case  at  every  seminar. 
Seaetary  Busk's  talk  was  the  last  one  to  be 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Park. 

Mr.  Rusk's  talk  was  given  radio  and  tele- 
Tirion  coverage  by  the  three  networks  and 
UPI.  It  received  excellent  coverage  by  the 
press.  

EiAcnoN  TO  THE  1964  Whtte  Hous«  Siminar 

The  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the 
1964  White  House  senilnar  can  be  stmuned 
up  by  quoting  a  letter  from  a  summer  Peace 
Corps  employee  to  Mrs.  Davles. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Davies:  As  one  of  the  5,000 
jummer  employees  that  attended  the  White 
House  seminars,  I  should  like  to  extend  my 
personal  thanks  for  a  truly  inspirational  ex- 
perience. The  seminars  gave  me  a  new  in- 
sight into  government  and  a  new  respect 
for  Govermnent  officials.  They  have  also 
strengthened  my  desire  to  serve  my  country 
through  Government  service.  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  address  to  us  on  the 
White  House  lawn  that  his  life  of  Govern- 
ment service  started  in  his  youth  when  he 
visited  Washington,  D.C.  I  feel  that  my  life 
shall  have  a  similar  experience.  This  sum- 
mer was  my  first  time  In  Washington.  D.C. 
with  the  privilege  of  working  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"With  sincere  appreciation, 

"EUGENIA  Marks, 
Peace  Corps  summer  intern,  1964." 

This  letter  is  representative  of  the  reac- 
tion of  most  of  the  siunmer  Interns.  Most 
of  the  participants  were  very  pleased  with 
the  program  as  one  can  see  by  the  accom- 
panying questionnaire  tally.  Of  the  884  bal- 
lots taken,  856  felt  that  they  benefited  from 
the  seminar.  The  only  complaint  received 
in  any  number  was  that  there  was  not  a  Re- 
publican speaker. 

To  get  a  clear  analysis  of  the  seminar,  a 
questionnaire  was  taken  which  is  shown  on 
this  page. 


Reaction  to  the  1964  WnrrE  House  Seminar 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

In  my  opinion  the  White  House  seminar 
program  is  a  highly  worthwhile  effort  which 
has  been  most  successful  In  better  acquaint- 
ing American  students  with  the  goals  and 
operations  of  their  Government. 

I  personally  found  my  contact  with  this 
year's  group  to  be  extremely  stimulating. 
The  participants  that  I  spoke  with  were 
Interested,  perceptive  and  articulate. 


I  am  convinced  that  their  experiences  in 
Washington  this  svunmer  will  better  equip 
them  to  be  the  leaders  of  our  country  in  the 
years  to  come. 

(By  Cjrrus  Vance) 
I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  group 
of  students  and  by  the  intelligent  questions 
they  asked.  I  consider  the  White  House 
seminar  for  summer  students  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  programs  Instituted  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  program  gives 
American  college  students  all  over  the  coun- 
try an  opportunity  to  see  our  Government  in 
action,  to  acquire  an  interest  in  public  serv- 
ice and  to  make  a  more  Informed  decision 
on  whether  to  seek  a  public  career.  Our 
Nation  at  this  time  needs  the  best  of  its 
young  men  and  women  in  public  service. 
I  believe  that  this  program  is  an  important 
way  of  interesting  such  men  and  women  in 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  hope  some  of  my  own  children,  while 
they  are  college  students,  will  participate  In 
this  program  during  their  vacation. 

(By  Sargent  Shriver) 

I  am  in  full  support  of  the  summer  in- 
ternship program  which  introduces  out- 
standing students  to  actual  Jobs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  year,  5.000  college 
students  are  participating,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  20  of  them  are  working  at  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  students'  experience  with  practical 
government  comes  from  their  jobs  and  from 
the  White  House  seminars.  The  latter  occur 
once  each  week  when  a  prominent  govern- 
ment official  addresses  the  students  on  his 
current  responsibilities.  A  question  and 
answer  p>erlod  follows.  This  year  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  spoke,  as  did  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrit,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  President  Johnson. 

On  July  24.  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
this  group.  The  students  were  Intelligent, 
aware  young  men  £ind  women  who  asked 
penetrating  questions.  I  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  explain  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  plans  for  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty," and  to  clear  up  some  prevalent  mis- 
conceptions about  both  programs. 

When  these  student  leaders  return  to  the 
campus,  they  will  bring  with  them  new  in- 
sights Into  the  functioning  of  their  Govern- 
ment. This  knowledge  will  benefit  their 
community's  understanding  about  the  demo- 
cratic process.  For  Government  officials,  the 
contact  with  student  thought  is  useful  to 
introduce  new  Ideas  to  the  operation  of  in- 
dividual agencies  and  departments. 

The  student  summer  internship  is  a  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  should  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

I  fovmd  the  White  Hovise  seminar  program 
to  be  a  most  inspiring  and  challenging  op- 
portunity to  speak  frankly  to  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

WnrTE  House  Seminar  Questionnaire — 
Final  Tabulation 

(1)  Did  you  have  a  favorable  reaction  to 
the  White  House  seminar?     Yes,  881;  no.  35. 

(2)  Was  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures 
challenging  enough?     Yes,  557;  no,  225. 

(3)  Do  you  feel  that  the  topics  should  be: 
(a)  More  specific,  yes.  324;  (b)  More  closely 
related  to  the  current  activities  of  the  speak- 
er's area  of  government;  yes,  446. 

(4)  Was  the  question-answer  period  of 
value?     Yes.  696;  no,  80. 

(5)  Should  some  sort  of  social  event  be 
Included  in  the  seminar  program?  Yes.  659; 
no.  161. 

(6)  Do  you  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
continue  this  program  next  summer?  Yes, 
835;  no,  15. 


(7)  Would  you  recommend  summer  em- 
ployment with  a  Government  agency  to  your 
friends  and/or  associates?     Yes.  827;  no,  38. 

(8)  Do  you  plan  to  return  to  Government 
work  next  svunmer?    Yes,  608;  no,  172. 

(9)  Do  you  feel  you  have  benefited  from 
the  seminar?     Yes,  856;  no,  28. 

(10)  Do  you  plan  a  career  in  Government 
service?     Yes,  313;  no,  354. 

I  think  that  all  universities  should  be 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  seminar  pro- 
gram and  the  accomplishments  by  in- 
culcating in  each  group  of  participants 
the  need  for  dedication  and  talent  in  the 
Government.  I  think  the  "Code  of  Eth- 
ics for  (Government  Service"  has  been 
fully  instilled  in  these  young  Americans 
and  that  they  will  truly  carry  with  honor 
the  torch  that  has  been  passed  to  them. 

To  Mrs.  Davies  again  a  thank  you  from 
all  of  the  students  and  a  well  done  from 
myself  and  my  colleagues  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  fruits  of  her 
endeavors. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  triumphs  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  his  ability  to  stim- 
ulate and  inspire  young  people  in  paths 
of  excellence.  It  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's Idea  to  bring  together  all  the 
students  working  In  the  Government 
here  in  Washington  for  weekly  seminars, 
at  which  the  students  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
other  governmental  leaders,  and  ask 
them  questions. 

This  program  was  organized  so  suc- 
cessfully by  Mrs.  Davies  of  the  White 
House  staff  that,  as  with  other  aspects 
of  Grovernment,  the  transition  was 
smooth  when  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son assumed  the  reins  of  national  lead- 
ership. I  had  the  honor  to  attend  a 
number  of  these  seminar  sessions,  both 
at  Sheraton  Hall  and  at  the  climax  of 
the  1964  summer  series  when  President 
Johnson  addressed  the  students  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  program  put  together  by 
Mrs.  Davies  and  her  able  staff,  and  even 
more  by  the  penetrating  and  knowledge- 
able questions  posed  by  the  students 
themselves. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  program  is 
expanded  and  continued,  because  it  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  training  the 
future  leaders  of  our  democracy.  I  wish 
to  commend  Mrs.  Davies,  and  all  those 
associated  with  the  program  for  their 
unselfish  contribution  in  helping  to  make 
this  a  great  success. 


THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Poultry,  I  have  become 
much  impressed  with  not  only  the  scope 
of  this  industry  but  also  with  the  tre- 
mendous advances  it  has  made  and  is 
continuing  to  make  by  way  of  servicing 
the  American  consumer.  Equally  im- 
pressive is  the  vast  array  of  Grovernment 
actions  and  services  which  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  providing  to 
this  great  industry  under  the  leadership 
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of  Secntary  of  Agricultiire  Orville  L. 
Freemai. 

The  p«  lultry  Industry  of  the  midtwen- 
tieth  cer  tury  contrasts  sharply  in  many 
importai  it  ways  with  the  industry  of  one 
or  two  g  jnerations  ago.  In  1920,  chick- 
ens were  raised  on  more  than  5.8  million 
farms,  o'  about  90  percent  of  all  farms 
in  the  U  lited  States.  Farm  poultry  en- 
terprises were  almost  entirely  sideline 
operatlo:  is  maintained  primarily  to  f\ir- 
nish  fan  q  families  with  eggs.  Egg  pro- 
duction, by  modem  standards,  was 
grossly  nefflcient,  averaging  less  than 
100  eggs  per  hen  per  year.  Feed  and 
labor  raiuirements  per  dozen  eggs  were 
high  in  :  elation  to  the  present. 

A  generation  and  more  ago,  most  of 
our  poul  ;ry  meat  was  a  byproduct  of  egg 
productl>n.  Birds  culled  from  laying 
flocks  o  ten  were  sold  directly  to  the 
housewl  e  as  a  live  bird  and  cockerels 
raised  \<lth  pullets  were  sold  as  fryers 
only  in  t  le  fall.  The  production  of  both 
poultry  neat  and  eggs  was  highly  sea- 
sonal. '  lie  commercial  broiler  industry 
had  not  ret  been  born. 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  entire  poultry  industry  is 
the  sha-p  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  jroduction  and  marketing  meth- 
ods, inc  uding  transportation,  refrigera- 
tion, prjcessing,  packaging,  and  mer- 
chandis:  ng.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
changes  within  the  poultry  industry,  and 
particularly  in  the  broiler  and  turkey 
industrlis,  have  been  more  dramatic 
than  in  any  other  segment  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Although  the  poultry  industry  is  one 
of  the  (Idest  of  all  agricultural  enter- 
prises, he  commercial  production  of 
poultry  Is  relatively  new.  The  reasons 
are  mar  y,  but  basically  two  factors  pre- 
dominate.  First,  has  been  the  impetus 
on  prodi  iction  caused  by  the  tremendous 
increase 'in  the  consumer  demand  for 
poultry  md  poultry  products.  This  de- 
mand st  »ms  from  two  facts : 

First,  the  increase  in  human  popula- 
tion an(  second,  per  capita  increases  in 
consumi  ition.  The  per  capita  increase 
in  consimption,  in  turn,  stems  in  large 
measure  from  the  increase  in  consumer 
per  capita  incomes.  In  addition,  ex- 
tremes 3f  poverty  are  much  less  pro- 
noimcec  than  they  once  were.  Although 
this  incr  »ase  in  income  has  not.materially 
increase  1  the  total  consumption  of  food 
per  pers  >n,  it  has  very  definitely  changed 
eating  h  Eibits. 

The  s«  cond  basic  factor  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  commercialization  of  the 
poultry  industry  has  been  the  great 
strides  nade  in  efficiencies  of  produc- 
tion. Improvements  in  feeds,  disease 
control,  management,  equipment,  breed- 
ing, and  other  factors  have  allowed  com- 
mercial] zation  to  develop  as  economic 
conditio  as  warranted. 

The  licrease  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  avei  age  rate  of  lay  per  hen,  for  ex- 
ample, jxempllfles  the  improvement  in 
the  effliiency  of  production.  The  rate 
has  incr  ;ased  from  186  eggs  in  1953  to  213 
eggs  In  1963.  The  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired o  produce  a  pound  of  chicken 
meat  hi£  declined  from  about  4  to  AVz 
pounds  15  years  ago,  to  less  than  2Vi 
pounds  at   present.     The  efSciency   of 


management  has  improved  to  the  point 
where  a  man  and  his  family  can  easily 
care  for  as  many  as  50,000  broilers  at  a 
time  and  produce  5  broods  a  year. 

The  total  of  these  and  other  improve- 
ments in  production  efiQciencies  has  been 
so  significant  and  these  changes  have 
developed  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  pro- 
duction costs  have  been  reduced  relative- 
ly more  than  for  most  competing  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result,  poultry  and  poultry 
products  have,  over  the  years,  become 
much  more  competitive  for  the  con- 
sumers' food  dollar.  Commercialization 
in  the  poultry  industry  is  thus  primarily 
the  effect  of  increases  in  consumer  de- 
mand and  improvements  in  production 
efBciencies. 

One  effect  of  the  trend  toward  com- 
mercialization of  the  poultry  industry 
has  been  to  provide  bountiful  supplies 
of  all  poultry  products  to  consumers  at 
reasonable  prices.  Chicken  consump- 
tion per  capita  increased  from  21.9 
pounds  to  30.8  pounds  in  the  10  years, 
1953  to  1963,  and  turkey  consumption 
increased  from  4.8  to  6.7  pounds.  Only 
the  consumption  of  eggs  declined  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  our  eating  habits. 
A-  major  agricultural  industry  has  de- 
veloped which  was  once  considered  an 
industry  of  secondary  importance.  The 
farm  income  from  poultry  and  poultry 
products  is  third  in  importance  in  all 
of  agriculture.  In  recent  years  the  in- 
come to  producers  has  approximated 
$31/2  billion. 

The  segment  of  the  poultry  industry 
which  has  developed  most  rapidly  has 
been  the  production  of  broilers.  Pro- 
duction has  increased  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  a  year  since  the 
industry's  early  development  in  the  mid- 
thirties. 

The  commercialization  and  concentra- 
tion of  poultry  production  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  an  eflBcient 
poultry  marketing  system.  Major 
poultry  marketing  functions,  for  exam- 
ple, are  now  performed  largely  in  pro- 
ducing areas.  When  flocks  were  small 
and  scattered,  procurement  costs  were 
high  as  many  farms  had  to  be  visited  to 
secure  suflBcient  poultry  to  operate  a 
processing  establishment.  Live  poultry 
was  often  severely  damaged  from  delays 
and  multiple  handling.  Procurement 
was  both  costly  and  inefBcient.  Such 
costs  had  to  be  reflected  in  the  spread 
between  the  prices  paid  at  the  farm  and 
prices  paid  by  consumers.  The  rela- 
tionship between  farm  and  retail  prices 
has,  over  time,  been  relatively  consistent. 

The  concentration  of  poultry  produc- 
tion also  made  possible  the  development 
of  larger  and  more  efficient  processing 
establishments  where  modern,  up-to- 
date  processing  equipment  and  methods 
could  be  used.  The  modern  highly  mech- 
anized slaughtering  plants  and  egg 
candling  and  processing  plants  did  not 
exist  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Process- 
ing and  handling  were  largely  manual 
operations  and  most  poultry  and  egg 
businesses  were  extremely  small  by  to- 
day's standards.  Products  not  needed 
for  local  use  were  assembled  from  many 
small  local  buyers  and  shipped  by  rail  to 
terminal  markets  from  which  some  were 
redistributed  to  nearby  consuming  areas. 


October  t 

Most  poultry  was  processed  and  reUlieH 
in  New  York  dressed  form  or  sold  aslhS 
birds.  Eggs  were  generally  sold  ^ 
graded  and  imcartoned.  DistributiM 
and  merchandising  methods,  by  mode™ 
standards,  were  primitive. 

In  summary,  the  poultry  industry  of 
today  has  been  able  to  make  the  tr^ 
mendous  progress  it  has  achieved  in  bud. 
plying  more  and  better  quality  produrtg 
to  an  ever  expanding  population  becauae 
of  many  important  developments.  Re. 
search  on  breeding,  poultry  nutrition, 
disease  control,  and  farm  management 
and  the  development  of  an  efficient  mar. 
keting  system  laid  the  basis  for  the  im" 
provements  made  in  industry  efficiency 
Primary  credit  belongs  to  the  alert  and 
enterprising  farmers,  processors,  distrib- 
utors,  and  manufacturers  of  equijMnent 
for  poultry  farms  and  plants  who  han 
forged  ahead  applying  new  knowledge 
to  old  problems  with  imagination  and 
industry. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  40  years  ago 
the  level  of  progress  the  poultry  indua- 
try  has  achieved  today?  Or.  for  that 
matter,  the  level  of  progress  our  whole 
food  production  and  marketing  system— 
and  our  whole  economy — has  achieved? 
They  have  been  years  of  progress  that 
have  made  this  country  indisputedly  the 
world  leader — an  accomplishment  made 
possible  principally  by  an  immensely 
productive  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  system.  For  this,  credit  must 
go  principally  to  commercial  and  compet- 
itive enterprise — but  it  should  not  pre- 
clude credit  to  the  governmental  serviceg, 
research,  and  educational  and  regulatory 
programs  that  have  fostered  and  pro- 
moted this  progress. 

Yet  it  seems  that  very  few  people  in 
this  country  recognize  the  great  contri- 
butions that  have  been  made  to  their 
welfare — and  to  their  way  of  living— by 
our  farm  and  food  industries  and  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  far  as  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned, a  few  people  seem  to  regard  it  as 
an  institution  that  piles  up  huge  stom 
of  grain  with  the  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  it  doles  out  money  to  farmen 
to  stop  growing  so  much.  But  as  is  not 
generally  known,  a  very  major  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  is  of  pri- 
mary benefit  to  the  general  public— and 
even  those  services  that  may  be  said  to 
be  only  for  farmers,  such  as  research, 
extension,  conservation,  or  even  price 
supports,  actually  benefit  the  consumer 
in  the  long  run  by  helping  to  sustain 
the  most  efBcient  form  of  farm  produc- 
tion yet  devised — the  owner-operated 
family  farm. 

The  poultry  industry — and  its  custom- 
ers— are  as  well  served  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  any  others. 
They  have  a  highly  useful  statistical 
service  which  covers  everything  from 
poultry  and  egg  market  information  to 
long-range  projections.  No  industry  in 
this  country,  or  in  the  world,  has  better 
or  more  comprehensive  economic  infor- 
mation with  which  to  make  its  produc- 
tion and  marketing  plans. 

The  research  and  education  work  d 
the  Department  is  well  known.  Much  d 
it  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
universities — a    partnership    that  god 
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past  3  years,  the  Department  has  pur- 
chased more  than  146  million  pounds 
of  turkeys  and  nearly  44  million  pounds 
of  dried  egg  solids  vmder  this  program, 
plus  156  million  pounds  of  broilers  under 
the  section  6  program  which  provides 


Turkeys,  chickens,  and  egg  solids  have 
been  introduced  and  have  become  widely 
accepted  in  the  nationwide  school  lunch 
program  through  which  our  future  citi- 
zens and  customers  are  being  molded. 


was 

easy  view  by  both  buyer  smd  seller;  that 
operated  through  a  series  of  open  mar- 
kets in  which  products  changed  hands 
and  prices  were  arrived  at  in  explicit 
market  transactions.  Alongside  this 
system  there  has  grown  another  one  that 
is  much  less  patterned,  less  uniform. 
And  so  now  we  seem  to  have  a  mosaic 
of  the  big  and  the  small,  of  central  mar- 
kets and  decentralized  trading,  of  tra- 
ditional trading  between  successive  proc- 
essor-wholesaler-retailer stages  on  the 
one  hand,  but  on  the  other,  of  telescoped 


k  for  more  than  100  years.   It  extends    total  of  7.8  mllUon  pounds  in  1^62  to  18.3    have  raised  disquietude  In  aU  parts  of 
***"■  ^ay  from  basic  research  Into  the    million  pounds  last  year.  the  farm  and  food  economy. 

t  K-e  of  living  tissue  to  the  develop-        The  Department  for  some  years  has        Basically  the  changes  relate  to  the  Im- 

t  of  new  products  and  investigation    helped  to  alleviate  price  problems  in  the     pact  of  change  upon  a  marketing  system 

°^t    human  requirements  for  nutrients    turkey  and  egg  industries  through  its    that  had  many  built-in  protections;  that 

d  foods,  how  to  meet  them,  and  fac-    surplus   removal   piurchases,   commonly     was  visible  with  its  workings  open  to 
^  that  affect  food  quality — plus,  of    known  as  section  32  purchases.    Over  the 
^arse    much,    much   more,    including 
^gedlig    feeding,    management,    mer- 
SiTing,  and  marketing. 

T^e  protective  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  are  far  reach- 
STfoo  To  mention  only  two — the  regu- 

^'on  of  futures  trading  on  the  Nation's    for  school  lunch  purchases, 
eommodity    markets    and    work    with        tw'-i-°"c-  «v.i„i,«„e  ot,,^  « 
fanner  organizations  and  others  to  gain 
-asonable  transportation  services  and 
rates  for  agricultural  products. 

The  Department's  marketing  services 
have  been  well  used  by  the  poultry  and    Moreover,  the  school  lunch  system  has     integration  by  many  means  that  in  some 
Mg  industries.   As  production  expanded,    »-°''-""' *i-*- ^t„<.j„„.ci„^„^c*  4^cf,f„f?««ni     _ ^-4...„n..  „u~,i — +„,.  *.^„^i«„  »if«_ 

one  of  the  first  marketing  services  the 
Department  rendered  was  to  develop 
standards  and  grades  for  povdtry  and 
eggs  to  meet  trading  needs.  During  the 
1920 's  the  Department  established  official 
grading  programs  for  these  products. 

Poultry  inspection,  which  started  in 
1926  as  a  service  to  enable  processors  to 
export  poultry  products  to  Canada,  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poultry  industry.  The  ulti- 
mate result  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957— really  a  badge  of  maturity  for  this 
Industry.  Now  about  85  percent  of  poul- 
try sold  off  farms  is  being  inspected  for 
wholesomeness — and  our  poultry  meat 
Is  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Perhaps  less  well  known  Is  another  De- 
partment marketing  service — that  of  as- 
suring and  protecting  equal  and  fair 
competitive  opportunity  in  marketing 
through  prevention  or  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory, deceptive,  or  monopolistic 
practices.  This  responsibility  is  assigned 
the  Department  under  the  terms  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  which,  in 
effect,  sets  out  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
marketing  of  livestock,  meat,  and  poul- 
try. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  has 
been  applicable  to  the  poultry  industry 
to  some  degree  since  its  enactment  in 
1921,  but  amendments  in  1935  and  1958 
extended  its  coverage  and  in  recent  years 
marketing  practices  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry have  come  in  for  more  scrutiny  on 
the  part  of  those  charged  with  admin- 
istering this  law.  It  seems  likely  that 
more  action  will  be  developing  in  this 
area  in  the  futiu*e — in  keeping  with  the 
age  of  matm-ity  the  poultry  industry  has 
attained. 

The  Department  also — as  you  know — 
carries  on  a  wide  range  of  market  de- 
velopment programs  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Efforts  to  sell  poultry  abroad  are  car- 
ried on  cooperatively  by  the  Department 
and  by  the  industry  through  its  Inter- 
national Trade  Development  Committee. 
Results  have  been  extremely  gratifying, 
despite  the  setback  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket restrictions.  For  instance,  50  for- 
eign countries  were  markets  for  U.S.  tur- 
keys last  year,  whereas  10  years  ago, 
only  4  countries  were  buying  them. 
In  just  1  year,  sales  of  canned  poultry 
meat  have   increased  greatly — from  a 


become  this  Nation's  largest  institutional 
feeder  and  these  schools  are  now  a  $675 
million  market  each  year  for  foods  over 
and  above  those  they  receive  from  the 
Goveriunent.  They  are  influenced  often 
in  their  local  purchases  by  the  Depart- 
ment's monthly  listing  of  "Plentiful 
Foods,"  which  also  serves  to  supplement 
your  organized  merchandising  efforts  as 
a  means  of  expanding  consumption. 

The  Department's  newest  food  distri- 
bution activity,  the  food  stamp  program, 
is  also  one  which  will — especially  if  It 
reaches  the  potential  expected — provide 
a  growing  market  for  poultry,  eggs,  and 
other  highly  nutritious  foods.  This  pro- 
gram is  one  which  puts  extra  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  in- 
comes are  too  low  to  enable  them  to  buy 
an  adequate  diet.  Studies  have  shown 
that  people  receiving  food  stamps  use 
them  to  purchase  added  amounts  of  the 
protective  foods,  such  as  meat,  poul- 
try, fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  areas — 
though  by  no  means  all — in  which  the 
Department  over  the  years  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  poultry  industry  to  help 
increase  eflBciency  in  marketing,  hold 
down  costs,  and  expand  markets.  Other 
areas,  such  as  the  credit  services,  the 
services  to  cooperatives,  and  so  on,  have 
not  been  mentioned,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  public  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  them  as 
consvuners  because  of  these  services — 
and  because  of  the  progress  and  accom- 
plishments of  farm  and  food  industries. 

It  is  not  because  we  expect  consumers 
to  be  grateful.  They  have  every  right 
to  expect  the  performance  of  a  profit- 
motivated  economy  to  provide  them  with 
the  best  possible  food  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost.  They  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect their  Goveriunent  to  provide  the 
services  which  facilitate  the  operations 
of  this  system  and  safeguard  its  com- 
petitive operation. 

No,  the  reason  they  should  be  con- 
cerned is  because  of  the  changes  that 
this  system  is  undergoing.  These 
changes  have  Implications  not  only  for 
the  Goverimient  services  which  up  to 
now  have  undergirded  efiBciency  and  fair 
competition  in  our  marketing  system, 
but  also  for  our  whole  farm  and  food 
economy — even  for  our  way  of  life. 

These  are  changes  that  now  seem  to 
have  served  consumers  well — but  they 


cases  virtually  eliminates  trading  sdto- 
gether.  Size  of  firms  and  individual  en- 
terprises has  grown;  there  are  far  fewer 
buyers  of  farm  products;  and  in  some 
geographic  areas  or  for  some  products  a 
few  firms  have  greatly  increased  in  vol- 
ume. 

The  older  system  was  far  from  perfect. 
And  present  market  performance  is  not 
necessarily  suspect,  either  generally  or  In 
particular  cases.  But  where  the  protec- 
tion mechanisms  developed  for  an  open 
market  organization  may  or  may  not  be 
applicable  we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
what  has  really  happened,  what  the  out- 
come of  change  is  likely  to  be,  what  If 
anything  we  should  do  about  change — 
and  especially  about  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This,  really,  is  the  significance  of  the 
nonpartisan  Commission  to  study  and 
appraise  the  "revolution  in  marketing." 
While  attention  is  directed  to  concentra- 
tion of  market  volume  at  the  retail  level 
and  to  the  implications  of  vertical  inte- 
gration and  contract  farming,  this  does 
not  mean  that  these  dimensions  or  rela- 
tionships are  necessarily  evil  or  good — 
only  that  our  knowledge  is  scanty. 

Certainly  there  is  no  implication  that 
consumers  have  not  been  well  served  to 
date  by  farmers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors. As  to  whether  they  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in 
the  future — that  Is  one  of  the  questions 
that  needs  answering. 


LOWER  MANHATTAN  EXPRESSWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  register  my  unequivocal  opposition  to 
a  plan,  which  has  become  almost  a  plot, 
to  gut  the  district  I  represent  in  this 
House,  by  an  alleged  "highway  improve- 
ment" known  as  the  Cross-Manhattan 
Expressway.  This  project  would  involve 
construction  costiiig  over  $100  million, 
90  percent  of  it  Federal  money,  under  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  Therefore, 
this  House,  which  originates  appropria- 
tions of  Federal  money,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  what  its  Member  who  represents 
the  district  in  which  it  Is  proposed  that 
the  money  be  spent,  thinks  about  such 
use  of  said  funds. 
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This  project  would  entail  connecting 
two  of  fche  bridges  over  the  East  River 
in  New  K'ork  City  with  the  Holland  Tun- 
nel und  sr  the  Hudson  River  to  New  Jer- 
sey, by  means  of  a  partly  depressed  and 
partly  ;levated  multiple-lane  highway. 
Although  this  plan  has  been  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
of  the  ( ^ty  of  New  York  and  Is  opposed 
by  eve  -y  elected  Councilman  of  the 
Boroug  1  of  Manhattan,  every  State  sen- 
ator ar  d  assembljrman  from  downtown 
Blanha  tan  and  all  three  members  of 
this  bo<  y  from  Manhattan,  agitation  for 
Its  con£  truction  keeps  cropping  up  from 
groups  and  Individuals  who  are  not 
democr  ttlcally  elected,  such  as  the 
appoint  ve  Trlboro  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Author  ty,  the  privately  supported  Down- 
town tdanhattan  Association,  Com- 
merce, I  ,nd  Industry  Association,  Region- 
al Plan  Association  and  Automobile  Club 
of  New  York. 

This  iort  of  process  may  go  on  in  any 
of  you]  districts,  whereby  efforts  are 
made  1 1  overrule  decisions  by  the  duly- 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
favor  <if  some  special  interest  acting 
througl  organizations  and  agencies  that 
are  no;  responsible  to  the  people.  I 
would  1  ope  that  this  House  would  agree 
with  m?  feeling  that  such  violation  of 
the  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment siould  be  stopped  whenever  the 
Congressman  from  ttie  district  involved 
register}  his  complete  opposition  to  a 
Federal  project,  since.  If  his  judgment 
as  to  w  lether  or  not  such  rejection  is  In 
the  Intt  rests  of  his  constituents  is  faulty, 
they  wi  1  have  an  opportunity  to  replace 
him  wit  iln  2  years  at  the  next  election.  I 
have  n(  fear  of  losing  votes  in  register- 
ing my  complete  opposition  to  the  use 
of  $100  million  of  Federal  money  for  the 
Cross-a  Manhattan  Expressway,  because: 

First.  Interstate  80,  entering  New  York 
City  otrer  the  multiple-lane  George 
Washln  ?ton  Bridge  In  Upper  Manhattan 
Is  in  piocess  of  being  connected  to  the 
Major  Deegan  Highway,  which  leads  di- 
rectly t  >  the  Trlboro  Bridge,  so  that  some 
cross-N  anhattan  traflflc  that  now  uses 
the  Ho  land  Tunnel-East  River  bridges 
route  t)  get  to  Long  Island  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  diverted  to  this  much 
quicker  route. 

Secoi  id.  Interstate  78,  now  planned  to 
go  thro  igh  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  the 
Hollan(  Tunnel  to  Manhattan,  should 
not  go  o  Manhattan  at  all,  since  before 
this  yeiir  is  out  the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge,  with  six  lanes  of  traffic  in  each 
directicn,  connecting  to  New  Jersey  by 
the  Gtethals  Bridge  near  the  north - 
weeterl  r  comer  of  Staten  Island  and  the 
Outerbldge  Crossing  at  the  south- 
westerl  r  end  of  Staten  Island,  each  with 
three  '.  anes  in  each  direction,  will  be 
open  f  >r  traffic,  making  choice  of  the 
two-lai  e  in  each  direction  Holland  Tun- 
nel a  V(  ry  poor  one  for  almost  any  truck 
or  pas«nger  vehicle  proceeding  from 
New  Jirsey  to  New  York  City.  It  is 
obvious,  in  conformity  with  the  sound 
prlncip  e  enunciated  by  Mr.  Whitton, 
the  Fe(  eral  Public  Roads  Commissioner. 
that  In  ;erstate  highways  should  go  near 
a  metn  polls,  with  good  access  from  them 
Into  the  metropolis  for  traffic  that  ac- 
tually 1  as  business  in  the  metropolis,  but 


should  not  channel  through  traffic 
through  the  metropolis;  that  Interstate 
78  should  be  routed  near  but  not  through 
both  Newark  and  Manhattan,  by  follow- 
ing the  route  presently  designated  278 
over  the  Groethals  Bridge,  the  Clove 
Lake  Expressway,  the  Verrazano-Nar- 
rows Bridge,  and  the  Brooklyn-Queens 
Expressway,  with  ready  access  to  Man- 
hattan through  the  Brooklyn-Battery 
Tunnel  and  the  East  River  bridges. 

Third.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan.  When 
I  was  a  boy  and  a  young  man  there  were 
elevated  railways  there.  These  struc- 
tures, shutting  out  much  sunlight  and 
causing  much  noise  and  dirt,  produced 
some  of  New  York's  worst  slum  condi- 
tions along  the  Bowery.  Second,  Third. 
Sixth,  and  Ninth  Avenues.  The  "els" 
were  torn  down  decades  ago,  but  the  re- 
gions they  blighted  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  blight  they  caused. 
How  much  more  blight  would  be  caused 
by  a  structure  that  cuts  off  all  light  from 
the  street  below  can  be  realized  by  look- 
ing at  the  conditions  obtaining  on  Ham- 
ilton Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  which  car- 
ries over  it  the  Gowanus  Expressway, 
leading  to  the  Brooklyn-Battery  Tim- 
nel.  Neither  I  nor  my  constituents  want 
a  similar  scar  to  be  inflicted  on  Lower 
Manhattan  Island  in  an  area  that  would 
develop  very  quickly  if  the  potential 
blight  of  the  expressway  were  removed 
from  it  by  having  the  plan  to  build  it 
discarded  once  and  for  all,  since  that 
region  has  unparalleled  assets  of  con- 
venient location  and  excellent  transpor- 
tation for  development  into  one  of  the 
finest  sections  of  the  city,  for  either 
business  or  residence  purposes,  once  the 
property  owners  can  finance  improve- 
ments they  have  long  had  to  defer  be- 
cause lending  institutions  prudently  re- 
fuse to  lend  funds  for  rehabilitation  or 
new  construction  of  real  estate  menaced 
by  condemnation  and  demolition. 

Fourth.  Two  of  New  York's  most  dis- 
tinctive neighborhoods,  Chinatown  and 
Little  Italy,  would  be  seriously  disrupted 
if  this  expressway  is  constructed  and  the 
main  business  street  of  the  Lower  East 
Side,  Delancey  Street — as  I  still  call  it. 
being  an  oldtimer.  although  it  has  since 
been  renamed  Schiff  Parkway — would 
be  utterly  ruined,  all  to  no  good  purpose, 
since  during  the  3  to  5  years  that  con- 
struction would  be  going  on,  all  traffic 
would  have  to  find  other  routes  to  move 
at  all:  it  would  find  those  mentioned  un- 
der points  1  and  2  above;  and  if  the  proj- 
ect were  completed  it  would  hardly  be 
used,  so  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  with  it  would  be  to  tear  it  down. 

Fifth.  There  are  much  better  ways 
that  Federal  money  could  be  used  for 
highways  in  and  around  New  York  City, 
to  expedite  interstate  traffic,  than  the 
harmful  boondoggle  I  have  described. 
These  are  methods  that  would  divert 
traffic  away  from  Manhattan,  instead  of 
attracting  it  there  when  it  has  no  busi- 
ness in  Manhattan  itself,  such  as  the 
proposal  to  connect  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Is- 
land, with  Port  Chester  in  Westchester 
County  by  a  new  Long  Island  Sound 
bridge,  so  that  traffic  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Westchester  and  the  rapidly 
growing  counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk, 


with  their  magnificent  Atlantic  bea<*-. 
could  avoid  going  Into  New  Yoi*^ 
altogether.  '  ^^ 

1  have  gone  Into  this  matter  in  som* 
detail  because  of  the  persistence  of^ 
people  and  organizations  determined  to 
waste  many  millions  of  Federal  mouM* 
in  a  project  that  would  cause  irreparahlJ 
injury  to  nftr  district,  its  businesses  and 
those  who  work  in  it.  The  same  thS» 
may  happen  to  any  of  you.  There  mS 
be  a  plan.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  connect^ 
Massachusetts  Thruway  with  Cape  0^ 
or  Cape  Ann  that  would  gut  your  ^ 
trict.  and  cause  your  constituents'  homes 
and  businesses  to  be  sacrificed  to  bull- 
dozers without  serving  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  sufficiently  to  justify 
such  destruction  and  disruption  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  my  view  that  it  should 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  Congressman 
from  such  a  menaced  district,  who  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  its  people,  to  be 
able  to  raise  his  voice  against  such  a 
project  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  as  I 
am  doing  today,  and  have  his  viewj 
given  conclusive  weight  in  deciding  the 
question  of  whether  the  project  shall  be 
carried  out. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITY  REPORTS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session.  I  wish  to 
remind  the  chairmen  of  all  conunittees 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
has  very  properly  ruled  that  the  printlnj 
of  such  reports  both  as  committee  prints 
and  In  the  Record  Is  duplication,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  In 
the  Record  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 
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REVISION  OF  LAW  RELATINO  TO 
GPO  EMPLOYEES'   PAY  SCALE 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
amend  section  40,  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Kiess  Act.  The  present  law,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  40  years, 
contains  several  outmoded  provisions 
which  do  not  satisfy  present-day  require- 
ments. The  purpose  of  the  present  bill 
is  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives; 
first,  eliminate  the  fixed  numerical  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  apprentices 
which  may  be  hired  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office ;  second,  provide  for  wag« 
to  be  determined  by  the  application  ot  a 
formula  approved  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing;  and  third,  remove  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  from  the 
position  of  having  to  arbitrate  wage  dis- 
putes between  craft  groups  In  the  Oof- 


gnt  printing  Office  and  the  Public 

^n^slngle  objective  of  the  bUl,  H.R. 
«rt«  which  I  Introduced  last  year  at  the 
^,,'  t  of  the  Public  Printer,  was  simply 
i^Sdify  section  40  to  the  extent  of 
^^Sm  the  fixed  numerical  limltaUon 
'Tthe  number  of  apprentices  In  the  Gov- 
SS^t  Printing  Office  -The  bill  which 
T^introduclng  today  Includes  not  only 
».<»  objective  but  also  others,  the  need 
Sr^hich  has  been  voiced  by  all  members 
f  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  It 
u  iSoized  that  the  present  bUl  cannot  be 
rtiftcted  in  this  session  of  Congress;  how- 
pj^  Its  introduction  at  this  time  will 
^bie  interested  parties  to  express  their 
rirtfs  prior  to  its  further  consideration 
to  the  next  Congress.  It  Is  our  desire 
that  views  and  comments  regarding  the 
OTOPOsal  be  maUed  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  assessment 
and  analysis.  In  order  to  guide  Congress 
In  its  subsequent  course  of  action. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Beckworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomas),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Saturday,  October  3, 
on  account  of  official  business  relating  to 
I^eral  building  construction  in  con- 
gressional district. 


Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh),  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hag  AN  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Marsh),  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burleson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh)  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  Bow.  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  EviNS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FARBSTEm  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  riiatter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Madden,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Downing,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  October  3. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley)  .  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LAniD  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whal- 
ley). for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley),  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whal- 
irr),  for  30  minutes,  on  October  3. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley)  ,  for  40  minutes,  on  October  3. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whal- 
LET) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  October  3, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  SiLER. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Synder. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Dole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mrs.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Randall. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

H.R.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  29,  1960.  to  authorize  additional  exten- 
sions of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain  entry- 
men  under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to  make 
such  additional  extensions  available  to  the 
successors  In  Interest  of  such  entrymen; 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
B.  Rowlett;  and 

H.R.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  1531.  An  act  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Montana; 

S.  1640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad;  and 

S.3174.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  f  ollov^dng  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  1,  1964: 
H.R.  1851.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife. 

H.R.  2501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 
H.R.  2512.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  whUe  at- 
tending or  instructing  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  laud  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,   Inc.; 

H.R.  6593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 
O.  Scott; 

H.R.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purposes 
of  Reserve  retired  pay;  and 

H.R.  12308.  An  act  to  authorize  removal  of 
a  flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

On  October  2,  1964: 
H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

H.R.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  29,  1960,  to  authorize  additional  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain 
entrymen  under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to 
make  such  additional  extensions  available  to 
the  successors  In  Interest  of  such  entrymen; 
and 

H  Jl.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 3, 1964,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to 
amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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k  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Bank  Board,  transmitting  draft 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to 
I  ectlon  408  of  the  National  Housing 
unended,  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
lavings  and  loan  holding  companies 
sut  sidlary  companies";  to  the  Conunlt- 
I  anklng  and  Cxirrency. 
K  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Bank  of  Washington,   transmitting 
Exixjrt- Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
September  22,  1964,  issued  its  guar- 
respect  to  certain  cotton  exports 
pursuant  to  title  in  of  the  For- 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
,  and  to  the  Presidential  determi- 
February  4,  1964;  to  the  Commlt- 
9oreign  Affairs. 
K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
1  he  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
law,  report  on  \ineconomical  leas- 
notor  vehicles  for  use  in  assembly 
che  :kout  operations  at  Minuteman  mis- 
lau  ich  sites  and  avoidance  of  congres- 
ontrols   relating   to    acquisition    of 
V  chicles.  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
Committee   on   Oovernment  Opera- 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
1  he  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
law,   report   on   unnecessary   pro- 
of cargo  transporters,  Department 
Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
O  wratlons. 

K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
■  he  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
law,  report  on  excessive  prices  nego- 
the  Defense  f^el  Supply  Center 
of  petroleum  in  a  commercial 
it  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Department 
;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
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K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
1  he  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
law,  report  on  unnecessary   costs 
In  the  purchase  of  automatic  flight 
systems  for  A-4  series  aircraft,  De- 
of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
*  he  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
law,  report  on  unnecessary  costs 
In   the   procurement   of    defective 
tubes  from  the  Youngstown  Welding 
Co.,    Toungstown,    Ohio;    to 
on  povernment  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
and  Naturalization   Service,   U.S. 
of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
suspending  deportation  of  certain 
and  a  list  of  said  persons,  pursuant 
:  mmlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Inl- 
and  Natvtralization   Ser-^lce,   UJ5. 
of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
suspending  deportation  of  certain 
uid  a  list  of  said  persons,  pursuant  to 
gration    and    Nationality    Act,    as 
;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
1  he  United  States,  transmitting  audit 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
,  piirsuant  to  48  Stat.  1256;  12  UJS.C. 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 


REI»OI  ITS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Und<  r  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
tees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
,  as  follows: 

F^QLBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
12436.     A  blU  to  authorize  the 


IJR. 


sale,  without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  zinc  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1926).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  1927).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  12633.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1928) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  of  con- 
ference. H.R.  2434.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
560  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded 
such  medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict 
with  an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1929) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. H.R.  1927.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates 
of  disability  and  death  pension  authorized 
by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1930).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


& 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  £Uid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJi.  12771.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  limits 
and  conditions  under  Vhich  the  United 
States  will  make  grants  to  the  States  In  as- 
sisting in  defraying  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  paid  by  the 
States,  and  to  that  end  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  and  to 
establish  the  recession  unemployment  com- 
pensation account;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  12772.  A  bill  to  establish  the  limits 
and  conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  will  make  grants  to  the  States  in  as- 
sisting In  defraying  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  paid  by  the 
States,  and  to  that  end  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  and  to  es- 
tablish the  recession  unemployment  com- 
pensation account;  to  the  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  12773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  active  duty  medical 
and  dental  oflQcer  strengths  in  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  12774.  A  bill  to  permit  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  to  retrocede  to  the  States 
certain  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  land  within  the  States;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  12775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  to  permit 
the  listing  of  labels  of  certain  fibers  con- 
stituting less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber 
product;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

H.R,  12776.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  specifically  provide  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  veterans  to 
purchase  dwellings  in  multlfamily  structures 
which  are  owned  cooperatively  or  are  con- 
dominiiuns;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  12777.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe.  t 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  iLi.!?* 
State  to  estabUsh  or  designate"  W* ' 
agency  to  administer  the  portion  oi  itaSn? 
plan  relating  to  medical  assistance  t»^ 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anri  mJ^ 
ByMr.  UDALL:  «a  M«W|. 

H.R.  12778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  j,^ 
29,  1940.  relating  to  the  administnSc,;^ 
the  Washington  National  Airport  to  te^ 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  AvlTu  * 
Agency  certain  additional  real  DroDPrtT^ 
the  United  States  to  facilitate  the  exS<S! 
of  such  airport  for  general  avlatloVnw^ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  *»! 
Foreign  Commerce.  "^ 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  12779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  DlBtrlct  of 

Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945   tM 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  th! 

District  of  Columbia.  ™ 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (by  request): 

H.R.  12780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internii 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  amortization 
of  railroad  grading  and  certain  other  right- 
of-way  Improvements,  and  for  other  pur. 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (by  «. 
quest) : 

H.R.  12781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  amortization 
of  railroad  grading  and  certain  other  right- 
of-way  Improvements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  or{  Ways  and  Meau. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  12782.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cra- 
veyance  of  the  Accotlnk  Dam  and  Resenotr 
area  to  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  as  a  public  park 
and  recreation  area;  to  the  Committee  00 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (by  request): 

H.R.  12783.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  the  use  of  chap- 
ter XIII;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12785.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  64a, 
238,  378  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HH.  12788.  A  bin  to  provide  for  spedfle 
employment  policies  in  order  to  promota 
maximiun  employment,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  its  mlnimiun  acceptable  levels,  to 
promote  an  adequate  rate  of  economk 
growth  and  to  preserve  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  12787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  the  Internal  Rey- 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  change  the  method  of 
computing  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 

B.B..  12788.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  6  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  and  section  407  of  th( 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  tht 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
^  H.R.  12789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  tt 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  sal 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  12790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  654  d 
the   Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  re- 
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,4re  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  con- 
Z^g  refimd  claims  filed  by  the  United 
S^es  with  foreign  countries  in  connection 
«<th  the  foreign  assistance  program,  and 
J^other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
•oreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  (by  request) : 

HH.  12791-  A  bill  to  regulate  and  fix  rates 
of  pay  for  employees  and  officers  of  the  Gov- 
^i^ent  Printing  Office;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

gjj  12792.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  unused  hnmigratlon  quota  num- 
bers* to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERASER: 

HR.  12793.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
ggainst  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 

H.J.  Res.  1189.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendmeht  to-^he  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  the  Integrity  of  the 
(jonstitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to 
establish  the  source  of  men's  rights  and 
governments'  powers  In  the  organic  law  of 
the  land;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1190.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  not,  when 
elected  or  appointed,  been  an  inhabitant  for 
at  least  1  year  of  the  State  from  which  he  is 
chosen;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJ.  Res.  1191.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  study  and  report  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning  the  use 
of  some  material  other  than  sliver  in  the 
minting  of  subsidiary  coins;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.J.  Res.  1193.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to 
establish  the  source  of  men's  rights  and 
governments'  powers  In  the  organic  law  of 
the  land;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.  Res.  898.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  12794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elle 
Andreakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Serafem 
J.  Toucas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eplfanlos 
Tufexls;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H Jl.  12797.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Palk  Hwang  Hahn,  his  wife,  Theresa  Hlsun 
Ahn  Hahn,  and  their  two  minor  sons,  John 
Chang  Soo  Hahn  and  Andrew  In  Soo  Hahn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephan 
Simon  Jordan  and  Elisabeth  Jordan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H Jl.  12799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rajlnder 
Naph    Chadha;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  12800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plnchas 
Relsman,  his  wife  Ruth  Relsman,  and  their 
two  minor  children  Tova  and  Lea  Relsman; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  12801.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Malleo  and  his  wife,  Maria  Malleo;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJi.  12802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  A. 
Oswald;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  12803.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ozel 
Turkbas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  12804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Sook  Hahn;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HH.  12805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fatemeh 
Moussavl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  12806.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Boscarino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  12807.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wllhelm 
Brach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12808.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  Varughese;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJl.  12809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Nicolas  Vakalopoulos;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  12810.  A  bill    for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Ozerl;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Yeheskel;    to  the  Committee  on  the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  12812.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Michael  Hanna;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Elmellnda  Jargas  Castro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Kwlatkowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  12815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Odette 
M.  Hudspeth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  12816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottlllla 
Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  12817.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Arley 
L.  Beem,  A.E.M.C.,  U.S.  Navy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

1053.  By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Petition 
of  John  Snyder  and  approximately  10,000 
other  persons  with  reference  to  the  calling 
of  a  national  referendum  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1054.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Seneca  Coimty, 
Waterloo,  N.Y.,  recommending  legislation  for 
financial  aid  toward  sewage  and  pollution 
elimination;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works. 

1055.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  New  York,  N.Y.,  requesting  considera- 
tion of  his  petition  with  reference  to  sup- 
porting legislation  to  restore  the  selling  by 
U.S.  mints  of  proof  sets  of  coins;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Commandments  for  ConsrreHmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-   Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
own  compilation  of  congressional  com- 
mandments that  I  have  sent  back  to  the 
newspapers  of  my  congressional  district 
this  week  for  publication.  I  would  hope 
that  they  might  prove  to  be  applicable 
to  all  of  us,  including  myself,  who  are 
now  serving  our  great  country  In  the 


U.S.  Congress.    This  compilation  is  as 

follows : 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Eugene  SmEs) 
So  far  as  I  know  there  has  never  been  com- 
piled a  set  of  commandments  for  Congress- 
men. It  seems  to  me  that  a  10  conunand- 
ments  for  Congressmen  Is  something  that 
might  be  long  overdue  and  so  I  now  publish 
such  a  decalog  and  would  hope  that  many 
Congressmen  could  see  fit  to  take  them  unto 
themselves.  The  Congressman's  conunand- 
ments,  as  conceived  by  me  and  publicized  for 
your  consideration,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Thou  Shalt  always  be  satitrated  with 
Americanism,  preferring  Americans  to  all 
others,  remembering  the  Holy  Writ,  "If  any 
provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  those 
of  his  own  bouse,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  Is  worse  than  an  infidel." 


2.  Thou  Shalt  have  constant  compassion 
for  the  poor  because,  "He  that  hath  pity 
upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  jjxe  Lorfl^ 

3.  Thou  Shalt  balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce the  public  debt,  beginning  by  terminat- 
ing the  annual  outpouring  of  taxpayer  bil- 
lions for  foreign  aid. 

4.  Thou  Shalt  not  undertake  to  police  the 
whole  world,  especially  the  faraway  spots  like 
Vietnam,  7,000  miles  from  our  shores. 

5.  Thou  Shalt  act  and  look  like  a  Congress- 
man, remembering  thy  position  of  leadership 
and  high  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  not  worship  mammon  by 
raising  thine  own  salary,  at  least  not  until 
the  budget  Is  in  balance  and  one  or  two  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  the  national 
debt. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  encourage  private  enterprise 
by  taking  the  Government  out  of  many  of 
its  current  operations  such  as  shipbuilding 
and  doeens  of  other  fields  of  endeavor. 


aid 
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8.  Thoi: 
adhere  to 
who  clalip 
the  Lord 

9.  Thoi 
penae  of 
pagne 
many  of 
ends  mee 

10. 
daughter 
darkens 
public 

There 
them? 
to  produce 
not  even 


Shalt  revere  the  Constitution  and 
it.  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  those 
It  is  very  ancient,  for  so  also  is 
Prayer. 

Shalt  not  take  junkets  at  the  ex- 
he  taxpayer,  living  high  on  cham- 
stajrtng  at  luxury  hotels   while 
thy  people  are  struggling  to  make 


Th£u 


sei  vice 


Shalt  not  put  thy  son  or  wife  or 

on  thy  payroll  while  he  or  she  never 

'  he  door  of  thy  ofDce  to  render  a 

to  the  people, 
hey  are.     What  do  you  think  of 
:  I  did  not  think  they  could  be  used 
a  better  America,  then  I  would 
bring  up  the  subject  at  all. 


EK  PENSION 


recipient 
this  bod 
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William  McCaaley 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HONl  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHT7SZTTS 

IN  ths  house  op  representatives 
Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  eelings  of  great  esteem  that  I 
speak  of  William  McCauley,  Director  of 
the  Bure  au  of  Employees'  Compensation 
of  the  Eepartment  of  Labor,  who  is  re- 
tiring today  after  46  years  of  the  most 
dedicate  1  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Federal  government  and  the  American 
people.  With  his  retirement,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  an  executive  of  great 
ability  a  id  a  man  of  deep  feeling  for  his 
fellow  m  an.  He  has  been  not  only  sym- 
pathetic but  highly  constructive  and  re- 
sponsibl(  to  the  human  needs  of  Federal 
employe<  s,  their  dependents,  and  others 
who  ha\e  been  covered  by  the  Federal 
Workme  is'  Compensation  laws. 

There  are  few  public  servants  who 
have  labDred  longer  or  with  more  devo- 
tion to  d  ity,  more  talent  or  more  loyalty 
than  Wi  liam  McCauley.  His  record  of 
service  s  lould  be  honored  by  all  Ameri- 
cans who  ask  their  public  servants  to 
go  beyoE  a  the  call  of  duty  and  exemplify 
the  high  »st  kind  of  dedication,  integrity 
and  honpr  in  both  their  public  and  pri- 
He  has  had  a  long  and  splen- 
did worliing  relationship  with  Congress. 
His  entij-e  career  makes  him  a  rightful 
of  honor  and  recognition  by 
as  well  as  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans thjroughout  this  coimtry  and  in 
othgr  pa  -ts  of  the  world.  It  is  fitting  in- 
deed tht  t  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  ,self  ess  devotion  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  official. 

Bom  n  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1894,  Mr.  McCauley  Is  the 
father  of  five  children.  During  World 
War  I,  1  e  served  in  the  16th  Infantry, 
162d  D  I  lattalion  from  May  1918  to  May 
1919.  H»  received  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  prior  to  his  initial  appointment 
with  the  Government,  worked  as  a  book- 
keeper f(  r  3  years  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

The  a  reer  of  William  M.  McCauley  in 
the  Federal  service  provides  a  striking 
example  of  the  Federal  career  system  at 
its  best.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
of  25,  bejlnning  his  employment  in  1918 
as  a  cleik  at  $1,200  per  year  in  a  small 
organiza  ;ion  of  about  70  people,  the  old 


U.S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, and  through  outstanding  ability  and 
devotion  to  his  public  trust,  becoming 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation.  This  Bureau  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  Federal  compensa- 
tion laws  covering  close  to  4  million 
workers. 

Mr.  McCauley "s  employment  began  11 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  first 
compensation  law  in  this  country.  This 
was  only  3  years  after  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Commission  was  or- 
ganized in  1916.  Throughout  most  of  his 
career,  he  has  played  a  major  role  not 
only  in  the  administration  and  interpre- 
tation of  laws  as  enacted  by  Congress, 
but  in  the  pioneering  associated  with 
workmen's  compensation  legislation, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  all  social 
legislation  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  development  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation systems,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's system  and  its  administration 
have  served  as  models  for  the  various 
States.  In  awakening  the  public's  re- 
sponsibility to  caring  for  the  injured  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  in  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  provide  worker  protec- 
tion, Mr.  McCauley  has  played  an  im- 
portant role.  The  influence  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  under  Mr.  McCauley's  di- 
rection and  leadership,  has  been  pro- 
found not  only  throughout  the  United 
States  but  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Until  today,  in  his  71st  year,  he  has 
directed  and  coordinated  a  comprehen- 
sive and  complex  program  of  workmen's 
compensation  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  during 
most  of  his  career,  he  has  had  to  make 
important  policy  and  program  decisions 
in  this  pioneering  field,  with  very  little 
to  aid  him  in  translating  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  compensation  laws 
into  effective  organizations  and  opera- 
tions. 

Despite  varied  and  frequent  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  laws  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  35  or  40  years,  he 
has  invariably  displayed  high  executive 
and  administrative  competence  in  carry- 
ing out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  congres- 
sional mandates,  sind  in  providing  inval- 
uable advice  to  Members  of  Congress.  As 
an  administrator,  he  has  had  to  coordi- 
nate the  complex  legal,  medical,  actu- 
arial and  adjudicative  requirements  of 
the  laws  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

The  progressive  importance  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  has  had  to  as- 
sume may  be  somewhat  gaged  by  the 
great  expansion  of  the  Federal  employees 
compensation  coverage  and  benefits 
which  occurred  in  the  last  46  years. 
From  September  7.  1916,  to  October  31, 
1917.  the  Commission  received  a  total  of 
13,337  injury  reports.  The  Bureau  now 
receives  approximately  200,000  injury  re- 
ports annually.  The  annual  budget  has 
increased  from  $87,000  in  1918  to  approx- 
imately $75  million  at  present.  In  terms 
of  benefits,  on  a  dollar  basis,  the  Job  has 
increased  more  than  500  fold. 

During  the  past  48  years  since  the 
Federal  employees'  compensation  system 
went  into  effect,  almost  8  million  work- 
ers and  their  families  have  received  med- 
ical and  compensation  benefits.    In  the 


development  and  expansion  of  the  Bn. 
reau's  operations,  Mr.  McCauley  hu 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  mold  an  ^ 
clent,  economical  organization  that 
would  best  carry  out  the  principles  and 
laws  on  Federal  workmen's  compenaa- 
tion. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times 
and  with  changing  economic  conditiona 
has  shown  keen  foresight  and  judgment 
in  initiating  action  that  would  best  sene 
the  public  interest.  This  has  demanded 
perception,  judgment,  and  responsibility 
of  an  exceptional  nature.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  Bureau  operations,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rehabilitation  program,  and 
the  initiation  of  legislation  that  liberal- 
ized  benefits  for  injured  workers  and 
their  families  are  examples  of  his  pro- 
gressiveness  in  meeting  some  of  the  cur- 
rent challenges  of  the  Federal  compen- 
sation program.  By  such  action,  equity 
of  financial  benefit  has  been  achieved, 
claims  are  being  adjudicated  more  rap- 
idly, and  a  closer,  more  direct  approach 
to  claimants  has  been  provided.  Reha- 
bilitation services,  going  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  financial  assistance,  have 
helped  restore  disabled  workers  to  posi- 
tions of  productiveness  and  dignity. 

In  his  dealings  with  congressional  com- 
mittees. Members  of  Congress,  innumer- 
able Government  officials,  union  repre- 
sentatives, and  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  he  has  invariably  earned 
high  praise  for  his  sound  recommenda- 
tions, integrity,  fairness,  and  dynamic 
leadership.  He  has  resolutely  taken  the 
steps  to  assure  equity  in  administering 
the  Federal  compensation  program,  and 
has  consistently  demonstrated  his  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  human 
problems  underlying  the  letter  of  the 
law.  His  dedication  to  the  public  service, 
in  every  sense,  has  been  a  vital  force  to 
his  own  organization  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  benefited  through 
that  organization.  That  he  has  ad- 
mirably achieved  both  humanitarian  and 
Government  objectives  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  record  and  by  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  worker  and  official 
alike. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  program,  Mr. 
McCauley  has  been  confronted,  continu- 
ally, with  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems arising  from  accident,  death,  dis- 
ease, disaster,  and  war.  In  meeting 
these  problems,  he  has  demonstrated  a 
keen  sense  of  social  awareness  that  has 
been  coupled  with  exceptional  executive 
ability.  He  has  practiced  vigilant  alert- 
ness to  assure  that  the  programs  fulfill 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 
His  position  has  been  a  public  trust,  af- 
fecting the  lives  and  economic  security 
of  a  vast  number  of  Federal  workers  and 
their  families,  and  throughout  his  entire 
Govermnent  career  he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  significance  of  this  deep  pub- 
lic trust. 

That  he  has  been  a  dedicated  official 
of  the  highest  distinction  is  readily  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  ever  been  In  con- 
tact with  him.  In  him  are  combined 
humility,  humaneness,  personal  integrity, 
and  great  constructive  energy.  In  the 
face  of  perplexing   administrative  and 
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1  Heifttlve  problems,  organizational  and    a  statement  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
MK-aphic  displacements  and  the  com-     •vrinnp.<?nta  rMr.  Humphrey!  concerning 
niwdUes  of  dealing  with  changes  in  his 
own  superiors,   he  has   invariably  im- 
nressed  all  with  whom  he  has  dealt  with 
Ku  fairness,  his  sense  of  justice,  and  his 


his  fairness.  .    ^.,    ,  „       v, 

strong,  vital  interest  in  his  feUow  human 

being 


the  need  to  increase  our  exports,  and  the 
opportunities  for  small  business  in  that 
regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Possessed  of  warm  human  traits,  which     America's    expanding    Marketplace — State 
have  been  combined  with  administrative  - 

and  executive  ability  of  the  highest  de- 
cree this  able  official  has  been  self-effac- 
ing  and  modest  to  the  point  of  humility. 
These  are  traits  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact.  In  short,  he  has  combined  com- 
petence of  a  high  order  with  innate  mod- 
esty in  the  best  American  tradition.  His 
career  has  meant  to  him  but  one  thing- 
service,  loyalty,  and  devotion  to  the 
American  people  and  their  Goverrmient. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Goveriunent  and  the  Nation, 
he  received  the  President's  Award  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service. 
It  is  the  highest  honor  the  Government 
can  bestow  on  a  civilian  employee.  The 
award  was  made  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  on  January  11,  1961,  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  McCauley  is  the  first 
and  only  Labor  Department  employee  to 
receive  this  award. 

The  award  citation  was  as  follows: 

A  man  of  unusual  foresight.  Judgment,  and 
executive  competence,  he  has  exercised  a  pro- 
found Influence  In  developing  the  Federal 
employees'  compensation  system  to  serve  the 
human  needs  of  the  times. 

Through  his  keen  sense  of  social  aware- 
ness and  superior  administrative  ability,  he 
has  greatly  alleviated  for  Federal  personnel 
and  their  families  the  social  and  economic 
problems  arising  from  accident,  disease,  and 
disaster. 


The  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  made  to 
Mr.  McCauley  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  January  12,  1964.  The  citation  was 
as  follows : 

For  more  than  four  decades  of  dedicated 
service  and  profound  influence  on  the  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  program;  for 
his  keen  foresight,  sound  Judgment,  integ- 
rity, and  fairness  In  directing  the  Bureau's 
program. 

It  is  obvious  that  William  McCauley 
has  earned  the  commendation  of  this 
body.  I  wish  to  offer  him  also  our  con- 
gratulations on  his  retirement,  our  com- 
pliments and  our  best  wishes  for  the 
fruitful  and  happy  years  which  lie  ahead 
for  this  distinguished  gentleman. 


Need  To  Increase  Exports,  and  Oppor- 
hmities  for  Small  Business — Statement 
by  Senator  Humphrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 


MENT  BY  Senator  Humphrey 
It  has  become  so  commonplace  to  observe 
that  the  world  is  shrinking  in  size,  that  peo- 
ples have  become  more  interdependent,  and 
that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est technological  revolution  in  history,  that 
I  think  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  fail- 
ing to  recognize  the  full  implication  of  these 
stupendous  facts. 

Profound  changes  in  the  conditions  of  hu- 
man life  demand  rethinking  of  many  of  our 
attitudes  and  accustomed  way  of  doing 
things.  We  must  not,  in  the  face  of  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  advancement 
of  enormous  proportions,  cling  to  the  past. 
We  must  instead  move  ahead  courageously 
and  creatively. 

As  an  example  of  the  advancement  I  refer 
to,  consider  that  the  computer  is  less  than 
20  years  old,  or  that  the  harnessing  of 
atomic  energy  is  Just  as  recent,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities for  its  constructive  uses  have  bare- 
ly been  scratched. 

Similarly,  developments  in  the  speed  of 
communication,  travel,  and  transport  have 
been  dramatic.  It  took  thousands  of  years 
for  man  to  advance  from  the  speed  of  a  fast 
horse  to  the  speed  of  vehicles  driven  by  en- 
gines. Then,  in  a  couple  of  decades,  the 
speed  of  travel  leaped  from  that  of  the  fast- 
est land  travel  to  over  400  miles  per  hour, 
the  speed  of  the  fastest  propeller-driven  air- 
craft. Now  men  have  orbited  the  earth  at 
over  16,000  miles  per  hour.  Scheduled  civil 
Jet  aircraft  fly  at  close  to  600  miles  per 
hour,  and  supersonic  planes  will  go  into  reg- 
ular service  before  many  more  years  have 
passed. 

This  era  has  brought  opportunities  greater 
than  have  ever  existed  before.  Our  mission 
as  a  people  must  be  to  translate  these  op- 
portunities into  things  meaningful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  lives  of  individual  human  beings: 
Jobs,  knowledge,  goods  of  new  usefulness 
and  in  new  volumes.  It  is  on  this  area  that 
I  wish  to  focus,  and  on  one  segment  of  It 
in  particular. 

The  American  domestic  market  has  been 
huge,  and  it  remains  so.  No  one  would  deny 
it.  There  are  great  demands  to  be  filled,  in- 
numerable opportunities  to  be  seized.  But 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  new  oppor- 
tunities of  export  markets. 

Today,  less  than  SVi  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  exported.  Compare  this 
with  some  European  industrial  countries 
which  export  25  to  35  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product.  Increasing  our  exports  is 
the  most  challenging  opportunity  facing 
American  business.  It  is  the  best  solution 
to  our  balance-of-payments  problem  and  it 
represents  a  real  opportunity  to  create  new 
Jobs  for  Americans  and  new  profits  for  busi- 
ness. 

Most  of  our  very  large  corporations  do  not 
overlook  these  opportunities.  Many  of  them 
have  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  decades; 
others  have  begun  more  recently  to  embark 
upon  such  trade  with  vigorous  steps.  But 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  other 
firms  which  could,  and  should,  get  into  the 
act. 

Some  of  them  have  been  held  back,  I  be- 
lieve, because  of  the  idea  that,  "We  cannot 
compete  against  cheap  foreign  labor."  This 
is  a  myth  that  must  be  laid  to  rest.  The  fact 
is  that  80  percent  of  American  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  come  from  our  10  high- 
est wage  industries. 


It  is  true  that  wage  scales  overseaa,  al- 
though substantiaUy  above  what  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  are  stiU  low  relative  to  ours. 
The  productivity  of  that  labor,  however.  Is 
also  often  low  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  American  worker  teamed  with  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  managerial  know-how. 
The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  intensive  invest- 
ment in  machines  and  tools  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  American  business  results  in 
greater  productivity  for  each  labor  ho\ir. 

Moreover,  wages  overseas,  starting  at  a 
lower  base,  have  generally  been  rising  at  a 
higher  percentage  rate  than  those  in  the  , 
United  States,  and  the  worker  abroad  has 
disposable  Income  he  never  had  before.  This 
buying  power  is  building  a  desire  for  manu- 
factured consumer  goods,  for  a  standard  of 
living  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
cans, for  products  with  the  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica" label  which  holds  strong  fascination  for 
consumers  in  other  lands  and  is  in  Itself 
an  almost  magical  selling  force. 

Experts  tell  me  that,  in  international  trade, 
price  is  rarely  a  problem  for  American  goods. 
Much  more  important  are  such  factors  as 
delivery  time,  quality,  technical  innovation, 
style,  credit  arrangements — and  imaginative  • 
salesmanship.  What  is  called  for  is  first  class 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  new  ideas — the 
kind  of  salesmanship  and  distribution  which 
we  have  applied  so  strikingly  in  our  own 
country. 

Let's  look  at  the  potential  for  the  small 
businessman  in  oversea  markets.    I  say  the 
small    businessman,    because    the   giants   of 
industry  have  long  recognized   the   import- 
ance of  international  marketing.     This  new 
look   for  small   businessmen   must  first  re- 
vise   all   of   the   geography    which    we   have 
learned.    Geography  must  be  related  to  time, 
for  the  ability  to  compete  in  new  markets  is 
importantly  influenced  by  speed  of  transport. 
Today,  the  manufacturer  in  New  England  is 
closer  to  many  European  customers  than  he 
is  to  those  in  Philadelphia  or  Washington, 
D.C.      The    manufacturer    in    California    is 
closer  to  Tokyo  than  to  Chicago.    The  manu- 
facturer in  the  Midwest  is  closer  to  Caracas 
than  he  is  to  New  Orleans.     In  these  com- 
parisons,  of   course,    I   am   contrasting   Jet- 
aircraft  times  of  shipment  to  the  rail  and 
truck  shipments  typical   in  domestic  trade. 
Today  it  is  possible  for  a  businessman  in 
London  to  decide  he  is  short  of  an  Amer- 
ican product  when  he  closes  business  for  the 
day,  cable  Chicago  for  a  resupply  and  have 
it  in  London   for   the  opening   of  business 
the  next  morning.     We  can  supply  foreign 
customers   by   air    from   the   United   States ' 
faster  than  they  can  get  supplies  by  truck 
from  manufacturers  in  their  own  cotintry. 
In  the  era  of  supersonic  flights,  which  will 
be  with  us  in  the  1970's.  a  British  business^ 
man   will   be  able   to   leave  London   in  the 
morning   and,   because   of   the   5-hour   time 
differential,   arrive  in  New  York  21/2    hours 
before  he  left  London,  do  a  day's  work  in 
New  York  and  be  back  home  before  midnight 
London   time.     Let's    use  this  new  concept 
of  "time  related  to  geography"  to  open  new 
channels  for  our  commerce. 

This  concept  of  speed  broadening  markets 
Is  not  new.  Remember  the  American  clip- 
per ships  which  were  famous  In  every  port 
in  the  days  of  sail.  Remember  the  Pony  Ex- 
press which  played  so  dramatic  a  part  in 
the  opening  of  the  West;  the  building  of 
railroads  to  the  Paciflc:  the  first  interstate 
highway  opened  to  trucking — all  evidence 
that  speed  of  transportation  Is  close  to  the 
heart  of  a  vigorous  and  expanding  com- 
merce. 

Our  sights  must  be  on  the  fact  that  the 
world's  markets  are  growing  at  a  dramatic 
pace  and  Europe  alone  has  a  market  almost 
the  size  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  dis- 
regard the  challenge.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  of  break- 
ing  down   the   misconception   that   foreign 
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Senior  Citizens  Voting 


KJTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or  HZVAOA 

IN  THE  bENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 


3IBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmpus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
3RESSIONAL  Record  a  statement 
colleague,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Cannon],  and  an  accom- 
letter. 

being  no  objection,  the  state- 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
ii  the  Record,  as  follows: 


and 


CmzzNS  Voting — Statement  bt 
Senator   Cannon 


Recent  ly  I  received  from  the  Housing  Au- 
thority c  f  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  a  most  In- 
teresting letter  describing  the  activities 
which  tc  ok  place  dvuing  the  recent  primary 
election   n  my  State. 

The  le1  ter  describes  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cinct at  the  Archie  C.  Grant  Park,  a  senior 
citizens  lousing  project  In  Las  Vegas.  The 
reglBtrat  on  of  eligible  voters  In  the  Archie  C. 
Orant  Pi  rk  exceeds  90  percent;  and  on  elec- 
tion day  146  of  the  151  registered  voters  ac- 
tually w(  Dt  to  theii>olls.  This  Is  An  outstand- 
ing and  ilghly  commendable  example  In  the 


practice    of    responsible   citizenship,    and    I 
conunend  the  residents  of  Archie  C.  Orant 
Park  on  their  accomplishment.    I  submit  the 
letter  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
To  WhOTJt  ILMay  Concern: 

"As  always  on  election  days,  there  are 
many  human-interest  stories,  but  it  seems 
the  one  to  top  them  all  is  one  to  come  out 
of  the  newly  established  precinct  No.  123 
at  the  housing  for  the  elderly,  the  Archie  C. 
Grant  Park  on  Bruce  Street,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

"This  project  was  opened  last  year,  1963, 
for  senior  persons  of  low  income.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  1964,  Mrs.  Marie  Waffle,  a 
resident  of  the  project,  always  Interested  In 
availing  herself  and  others  of  the  privilege 
to  vote.  Inquired  from  the  county  clerk  about 
having  a  precinct  established  at  the  project 
for  the  tenants.  She  was  told  that  if  a  100- 
percent  registration  were  secured,  it  might 
possibly  be  arranged.  .A-U  experienced  politi- 
cians know  how  much  work  It  takes  to  get  a 
precinct  started,  and  that  It  probably  would 
be  more  difficult  because  of  the  ages  of  the 
tenants,  ranging  from  62  to  83.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  the  new  registrar.  Prior 
to  the  date  of  the  primary  elections,  the 
Archie  C.  Grant  Park  had  90  percent  of  its 
tenancy  registered.  Precinct  No.  123  was  in 
business,  and  the  social  room  of  the  admin- 
istration building  was  designated  as  the  vot- 
ing place. 

"Election  officers  all  reside  In  the  park. 
John  Rasmussen,  a  well-known  oldtimer 
and  active  In  civic  and  fraternal  affairs  in 
Las  Vegas  for  many  years,  served  as  guard. 
John  has  been  active  for  many  years  in  poli- 
tics, not  for  any  personal  gains,  but  for  what 
America  has  done  for  him — he  being  an  Im- 
migrant lad  from  Denmark  many  years  ago. 

"There's  nothing  new  on  election  day  to 
have  car  pools — but  here  It  was  different. 
Jim  Taylor,  an  oldtlme  rodeo  rider  and  a 
resident  of  the  project,  and  known  to  all 
horse  lovers  In  Clark  County,  was  at  the  polls 
at  7  a.m.  with  his  car  to  offer  transportation. 
Earl  Ennis,  another  resident,  also  kept  busy 
all  day  transport  ins;  voters.  One  enterpris- 
ing politician  contributed  the  use  of  two 
wheelchairs  to  assist  the  handicapped  to 
get  to  the  voting  place  No  political  signs 
or  placards  of  any  nature  were  posted  on  the 
project. 

"Oscar  Horton,  a  Las  Vegan  since  1932  and 
a  former  painter  at  Mercury,  Nev.,  suffered 
a  stroke  In  1963.  With  the  aid  of  his  wife, 
he  walked  to  the  polls  from  his  car.  having 
rejected  his  cane  and  wheelchair  for  this 
special  occasion.  Edith  Hanson  and  Vella 
Morrison  both  recuperating  from  serious  Ill- 
nesses, made  the  effort  and  voted  because 
their  neighbors  aided  with  car  and  wheel- 
chair transportation. 

"It  was  a  thrill  to  watch  Bill  Reddaway. 
who  had  been  unable  to  speak  or  walk  as  a 
result  of  a  stroke  and  assuredly  unable  to 
vote  for  quite  awhile,  being  assisted  to  the 
polls  by  one  of  the  Clark  County  sheriffs. 

"A  first-time  vote  was  the  record  for  Ellen 
Ramey,  73  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  city 
for  many  years,  and  another  charmer,  Nellie 
Bagsley,  83  years  young  who  voted  for  the 
first  time  In  30  years.  Nellie  Is  a  real  pioneer, 
having  come  to  Las  Vegas  In  1911.  and  can 
keep  you  enthralled  with  tales  of  early  days, 
but  sharp  as  can  be  on  current  events, 

"In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  our  times, 
most  voters  are  annoyed  if  they  have  to  wait 
a  few  minutes  at  the  polls,  not  so  with  the 
voters  of  this  precinct  No,  123.  They  simply 
drew  out  more  chairs  and  kibitz  with  their 
friends  and  neighbors. 

"When  asked  how  many  of  the  registrants 
voted — we  were  told  146  out  of  the  151.  The 
registered  voters  living  in  the  Archie  C.  Grant 
Park  had  voted  and  then  the  informant  ex- 
plained that  those  who  had  not  voted,  were 
out  of  town. 

"In  our  book.  It's  100  percent  for  the  newly 
established    123d   precinct   on    Its    1st   elec- 


tion day;  and  by  the  way,  this  was  onlv  > 
primary    election.      This    is    their   wav  m 
reciprocating  to  those  who  have  shown  1b 
terest  In  their  behalf." 


Salute  to  Uganda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pri- 
day,  October  9,  Uganda  will  celebrate  Its 
second  anniversary  of  independence,  and 
on  this  grand  occasion,  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Uganda,  A.  Milton 
Obote;  and  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Uganda  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Solomon  B.  Asea. 

"Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  wrote 
about  this  country: 

Uganda  Is  a  fairy  tale.  You  climb  up  a 
railway  Instead  of  a  beanstalk,  and  at  the 
end  there  is  a  wonderful  new  world.  The 
scenery  Is  different,  the  vegetation  Is  dif. 
ferent,  the  climate  Is  different,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  i}eopIe  are  different  from  any- 
thing elsewhere  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
rsmge  of  Africa. 

What  makes  Uganda  a  fairy  tale? 
First,  its  scenery  is  probably  unmatched 
anywhere  else  in  Africa,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  It  is  rich  in  wildlife  and 
natural  beauty;  among  the  many  species 
of  animals  found  there  are  the  giraffe, 
the  rare  white  rhino,  the  elephant,  and 
the  hyena.  Uganda  is  a  land  of  colorful 
flora,  of  gently  rolling  mountains  inter- 
spersed with  valleys,  and  of  open  plains. 
It  is  a  land  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  falls. 
Its  history  is  a  tale  of  adventure.  In 
1862  the  English  explorer,  John  Speke, 
undertook  a  hazardous  journey  through 
Uganda  in  search  of  the  main  source  of 
the  Nile  and  eventually  f  oimd  it  in  Lake 
Victoria;  Alan  Moorehead's  "The  White 
Nile"  contains  a  fascinating  account  of 
Speke's  explorations. 

Uganda  is  a  country  unique  in  every 
way.  Its  economy  is  based  on  agricul- 
ture, like  that  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  but 
its  people  are  independent  farmers  with 
a  larger  share  in  the  national  economy 
that  most  Africans.  The  people  of 
Uganda  dress  differently  than  those 
elsewhere  in  Africa.  The  traditional 
dress  of  the  women  is  the  "basutu,"  a  Vic- 
torian-style dress  with  standup  puff 
sleeves  and  skirts  billowing  to  the 
ground — a  fashion  introduced  by  19th 
century  missionaries.  Many  of  the  men 
wear  the  traditional  Arab  khanzu,  a  sort 
of  ankle  length  shirt. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  Is 
Uganda's  political  system,  which  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  feudal  and  modern 
elements.  The  government  is  federal  in 
structure,  but  one  of  the  federal  subdivi- 
sions, the  kingdom  of  Buganda,  is  a  pow- 
erful political  entity  which  has  a  system 
of  government.  Including  a  king  and 
parliament,  dating  back  four  centuries. 
To  mix  further  the  old  and  the  new, 
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state,     the 


President      of      Uganda. 


this  signal  a  new  tactic  by  the  proponenta 
of  medicare?  Unable  to  get  Congress  to  act 
favorably  on  a  general  program,  will  they  try 
for  passage  of  a  series  of  "special  Intereat" 
bills  to  Initiate  Federal  medicare  one  group 


the  recipient  here  In  the  United  States.  At 
the  time,  no  one  had  any  Information  to  the 
contrary.  Now,  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Lloyd,  head  of 
business  research  for  the  Dow  Chemical 
su»w.,       —  -  ■,  f     Co.,   has  completed   a  study  for   a   private 

Tleanda's  uniqueness,  however,  does  not     organization  on  this  subject,    in  testimony     at  a  time?    Arguments  used  by  proponents 
^nd  to  economic  development.     It  has     presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap-     of  the  "mr.+y,r>>r.ot  mArtiMr*"  hiii  roniH  h« 

f  P<;raDed  the  development  problems     proprlatlons  on  July  31,  1964,  he  states  that 

*  «fhpr  newly  independent  nations  but     in  fiscal  1963  only  $855  million  out  of  a  total 

of  otner  'J^**'^  ratinnallv  and  com-     ot  »5,170  million  foreign  aid  grants  and  loans 

It  is  meeting  them  rauonai^  ana  com  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     .j,^^  ^^^^ 

petently.     The  government  has  carefi^y  ^^^    ^^^^^    overseas    for    products,    foreign 

ggsessed  development  neeos,  ana  a  ae-  i^bor,  and  for  3,379  personnel  stationed  over- 

velopment    plan    running    to    mld-1966  g^as  to  administer  aid.    Thus  78  percent  of 

seeks  to  achieve  an  annual  increase  in  grants  and  loans  were  spent  outside  the 

rKP  of  4  percent.    Diversification  and  united  states. 

*J^^               -      — ^— li^ 1   — -J  ij *— V  The   General   Accounting   Office,   auditors 


expansion  of  agricultural  and  livestock 
nroduction  is  viewed  as  a  first  step  in 
rtie  country's  long-term  economic 
growth.  Currently  the  emphasis  is  on 
^proving  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Individual  peasant  farmers  who  grow  all 
Uganda's  cotton  and  98  percent  of  its 
coffee.  Its  two  chief  exports. 

In  foreign  policy.  Uganda,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth,  re- 
mains politically  and  economically  affili- 
ated with  the  West.  Most  of  Uganda's 
trade  is  with  other  Commonwealth 
countries,  and  nearly  all  financial  aid 
comes  from  the  West.  On  the  African 
Continent  itself,  Uganda  Is  beginning  to 


for  Congress,  has  just  accused  the  Com- 
merce Department  of  Improperly  spending 
$7.4  million  In  taxpayers'  money  under  two 
programs  touted  as  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  economic  lag.  These  are 
the  so-called  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  GAO 
said  the  Commerce  Department  permitted 
projects  in  nondepressed  sections,  which  did 
not  qualify  for  Federal  aid  under  these  laws, 
to  get  this  aid.  The  war-on -poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  equally  big  relief  project  for 
the  so-called  Appalachla  area  are  new  ven- 
tures wide  open  for  the  same  type  of  bureau- 
cratic expansion.  Measures  taken  to  help 
the  genuinely  needy  are  not  much  help  to 
such  people  If  the  manna  Is  distributed  ex- 


conuiieiiu  It        .      6      imnnrtant   rolp  in     travagantly  to  Just  about  anybody  who  asks, 
play  an  increasingly  important  joie  in  s      ^       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Government  pro- 

the  continentwide  Orgamzation  for  Af- 
rican Unity  and  in  discussions  looking 
toward  an  eventual  East  African  federa- 
tion of  Kenya,  the  Republic  of  Tangan- 
yika, and  Zanzibar,  and  Uganda. 

Our  salute  to  Prime  Minister  Obote 
and  the  people  of  Uganda  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  their  independence  is  a 
pledge  of  our  deep-felt  friendship  toward 
the  Ugandans  and  our  continuing  inter- 
est in  their  unique  and  fascinating 
country. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.   SNYDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted,  I  include  the  October  1 
Issue  of  my  Washington  Report  for  the 
Information  of  the  Members: 
Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  M.  G.  "Gene"  Snyder, 
Third  District,  Kentucky) 

October  1,  1964. 

Dear  Friend  :  As  we  go  to  press  a  few  days 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  I  anticipate 
congressional  adjournment  momentarily. 
No  doubt  this  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
time  the  printer  finishes  this  letter,  Louise, 
Mark,  and  I  have  been  able  to  spend  most  of 
last  month  In  Louisville.  The  reapportion- 
ment filibuster  In  the  Senate  left  little  for 
the  House  to  do  during  September. 

The  monthly  Newsletter  will  not  come  as 
often  during  adjournment.  I  expect  to  have 
another  report  about  "December  15.  I  will 
continue  the  monthly  reports  when  the  89th 
Congress  reconvenes.  If,  of  course,  I  am  still 
your  Congressman. 

FOREIGN  AID  IMPACTP 

In  a  foreign  aid  debate  last  year,  an  ad- 
ministration spokesman  said  that  80  per- 
cent of  oxir  foreign  aid  money  was  spent  by 


grams  of  this  nature.  Only  the  most  strict 
policing  will  save  the  poverty  scheme  from  a 
like  fate. 

Information  made  public  by  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  shows  that  serious  crime  In 
the  United  States  has  increased  40  percent 
In  the  last  5  years.  In  the  report.  Hoover 
stated  "Crime  In  the  United  States  Jumped 
19  percent  during  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year — more  than  21/2  times  the  Increase  re- 
ported a  year  ago."  Most  of  the  increase  Is 
in  large  cities,  where  we  have  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Inunlgrants. 

House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities on  Oswald:  HUAC  has  released  a  report 
placing  the  responsibility  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  squarely  upon 
Communist  "Hate  America"  campaigns  and 
the  tendency  of  Americans  to  underrate  the 
Red  threat  to  our  freedoms.  The  report 
says:  "Because  hate  is  so  large  an  element 
In  Communist  doctrine  and  propaganda,  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Oswald's  close 
association  with  the  Communist  movement 
and  reading  of  its.  propaganda  organs  mark- 
edly Influenced  his  conduct.  Oswald  was 
Involved  in  the  U.S.  Communist  agitation- 
propaganda  effort,  leading  the  attempted  or- 
ganization of  a  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  chapter 
In  Dallas — and  the  Communist  propaganda 
he  read  portrayed  the  President  as  the  leader 
of  that  Government  deemed  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  be  their  principal  enemy.  Their 
(Communists)  carefully  contrived  words  are 
the  father  of  thoughts  that  Impel  their 
adherents  and  sympathizers  to  actions  that. 
In  one  way  or  another,  are  all  designed  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  way  of  life.  All 
Americans.  I  believe,  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  our  President  had  been  assassinated  by 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly, 
It  did  not  have  to  happen.  Perhaps  It  would 
not  have  happened,  if,  during  past  years,  the 
American  people,  as  a  whole,  had  worked 
harder  to  disclose  the  lies  and  half-truths  In 
domestic  Communist  propaganda  so  that  our 
youth  would  not  be  misled  by  It." 

According  to  Representative  Richabo 
RouDEBTJsH,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  one  of 
the  strangest  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently  was 
a  bill  to  provide  free  Federal  medical  care  to 
fishing  boat  owners.  The  cost  of  this  "mo- 
torboat  medicare"  program,  the  Congressman 
notes,  will  come  to  $1,825,200  per  year.    Does 


motorboat  medicare"  bill  could  be 
used  for  many  other  special  Interest  groups. 
According  to  Rottdebush,  the  major  argument 
used  was  that  fishing  boat  owners  are  en- 
titled to  free  medical  service  because  their 
occupation  Is  "hazardous,"  By  the  same 
yardstick,  miners,  athletes,  Hon  tamers — and 
editorial  writers,  might  qualify. 

A  4  5 -CENT  dollar 

During  and  since  World  War  n,  more  than 
90  billion  Inflationary  dollars  have  been 
poured  Into  our  economy.  The  worth  of  our 
dollar  has  dropped  to  45  cents.  The  Federal 
debt  limit  Is  $324  billion.  Federal  taxes  have 
been  cut,  but  heavy  spending  continues.  In 
the  last  33  years,  the  budget  has  been  In  the 
red  27  times.  The  fiscal  deficit  for  1963  was 
$6.2  billion.  In  fiscal  1964  this  had  Increased 
to  $8.3  billion.  New  programs  recommended 
to  Congress  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1965  will  add  more  than  $8  billion  to  the 
1965  and  future  fiscal  years'  spending. 

ART  OF  babysitting 

If  you  are  worried  about  the  mess  In  Wash- 
ington, the  chaos  in  Vietnam,  the  approach- 
ing bankruptcy  of  the  United  Nations,  Com- 
munist gains  In  Africa  and  the  Far  Eiast, 
relax.  The  Federal  Government  has  other 
problems  more  pressing.  After  dealing  with 
all  these  countries  and  problems,  the  ad- 
ministration has  money  left  over  which  Is 
spent  on  such  subjects  as  the  art  of  baby- 
sitting. Even  though  most  homemaklng 
magazines  and  a  number  of  books  have  been 
covering  such  problems  for  years,  the  book 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfau-e  entitled,  "A  Guide  for 
Babysitters,"  covers  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  suggests  such  solid  advice  for 
sitters  as  this  on  page  5:  "Your  main  Job 
Is  to  watch  the  child,"  But,  according  to 
HEW,  girl  babysitters  had  better  keep  an 
eye  on  the  baby's  father  as  well.  "Some 
men  forget,"  advises  Mother  HEW,  "or  al- 
most forget — that  sitters  are  sitters.  They 
try  to  treat  them  like  girl  friends."  No 
doubt  It  win  be  a  bestseller. 

Observe  United  States  Day,  October  23: 
The  main  purpose  of  United  States  Day  Is 
to  pinpoint  and  dramatize  the  Imminent 
danger  of  losing  our  freedom  to  Interna- 
tionalist planners  who  are  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  set  up  a  world  government  dictatorship. 
Help  establish  United  States  Day  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  to  serve  as  a  continual  re- 
minder to  all  citizens  to  be  on  guard  against 
alien  Ideas  of  government  that  threaten  the 
Independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  public  debt  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  non-Communist  countries  of  the  world. 
Tabulations  by  the  Library  of  Congress  dis- 
close that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  other 
non-Comm\inlst  coimtries  had  a  total  debt 
of  $232.6  billion.  The  U.S.  national  debt 
limit  is  $324  billion.  While  exact  figtu-es 
are  not  available  from  the  Communist 
nations,  the  United  States  Is  believed  to  have 
a  public  debt  at  least  $25  billion  hlgh» 
than  all  the  nations  of  the  world  combined. 
During  the  month  of  September,  President 
Johnson  signed  the  appropriation  bill  for 
water  research  projects  throughout  the 
United  States.  Included  was  the  sum  of 
$20,000  to  Implement  the  resolution  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  which  I  was 
able  to  get  adopted,  for  a  study  of  the  even- 
tual flood  protection  of  southwestern  Jeffer- 
son County. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures reveals  that  employees  are  being  added 
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payroll  at  the  rate  of  325  a 
report  ehows  7,948  new  employees 
added  to  the  Oovemment  payroll 
flnt  6  monthB  of  thlB  year;  2,626 
month    of    Jiine    alone.    Thla 
une  Increase  averages   1,300   new 
wforkers  a  month.    Senator  John  J. 
Republican,    of    Delaware,    com- 
admlnlatraUon  that  Is  still  add- 
employees  per  week  to  the  pub- 
and  which  la  spending  over  $125 
week  more  than  Its  Income  cer- 
have  Its  tongue  In  its  cheek 
about  economy."    In  announc- 
e^nomy  drive  last  December,  Presl- 
promlsed  that  "we  will  have 
employees    next    year    than 
*^ashlngton  Report"  readers  will  re- 
slncere   "congratulations"   to   the 
on  that  occasion.    What  has  hap- 
that  pledge?    Net  Increase  for  the 
IaSBJ.'b  promise:  more  than  17,- 
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Spreading  freedom:  The  American  people 
should  s  >read  freedom  every  opportunity 
that  prew  nts  Itself  because  every  day  we  are 
losing  a  Ittle  bit  more.  Ever  since  World 
War  n,  tt  e  free  world  has  been  losing  ground 
and  C<»njaunlBt8  have  been  gaining.  Four- 
teen couqtrles  and  nearly  800  million  people 
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have    fallen    under    Conununlst    rule    since 
1946. 

Now  a  new  Soviet  volunteer  corps:  The 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  a  Communist  volun- 
teer corps  as  their  answer  to  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps.  Disclosure  of  the  new  Communist 
corps  came  from  a  Tass  (July  11)  dispatch 
from  Moscow.  The  dispatch  revealed  that 
"Soviet  student  volunteers  are  staying  to- 
gether with  Algerians."  Their  task  is  to  aid 
Algerians  in  rehabilitating  war-ravaged  areas 
In  Algeria.  Algerian  President  Ben  Bella,  in 
addressing  the  Soviet  student  volunteers,  de- 
clared, "We  returned  from  your  country  (the 
U.S.S.R.)  with  still  greater  faith,  hope,  and 
resolution  to  continue  our  socialist  experi- 
ence. Now  that  our  country  has  Joined 
battle  against  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
which  are  exploiting  the  people's  labor  •  •  • 
your  work  is  a  great  support  to  us."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Ben  Bella  was  wooed  in 
this  country  after  gaining  power  in  Algeria, 
but  no  sweet  words  of  praise  have  ever 
fallen  from  his  lips. 

Until  the  next  report,  I  solicit  your  prayers 
and  advice — that  my  conduct  as  your  Con- 
gressman— will  be  worthy  of  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  good  men. 
Sincerely, 

M.  O.  "Gene"  Sntdeb. 


October  2 

Votiiix  Record  of  Coiifressmaa  WayB«  I 
Hays  on  Major  Legislation  of  die  88lk 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  i 
include  my  voting  record  on  major  bUlg 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  88th  Congress.  I  have 
done  this  every  2  years  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  and  mailed  out  copies  so 
that  my  constituents  could  have  a  con- 
venient method  of  checking  my  record. 
As  voters  in  the  18th  Congressional  TXii 
trict  they  have  the  right  to  know  how 
their  Congressman  represented  them  In 
Washington  and  how  I  voted  on  the 
major  issues.    The  record  follows: 


voted 


Issue 


Status 


Health  Professions  Education  A.sslstance  Act  authorizes  construction  erant  program  for  medical  and  dental  schools  and  student 
loans. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  authoriies  program  of  collope  construction  loans  and  grants 

Vocational  Education  act  expands  vocational  education  programs - 

Clean  Air  Act  to  strengthen  air  pollution  control  oroerams - 

Extends  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  .\ct.  increases  authorization  and  broadens  program 

Antlpoverty  program  (Economic  Opportunity  .\rt  of  1964) 

Defense  Production  Act  extension  for  2  years - 

Extend  Civil  Defense  Act  for  4  years - — 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1P64 - - - - 

Revenue  Act  of  1964  to  reduce  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  by  $ll,S(X).noo.OOO 

Library  Services  Act  of  1964  extending  assistance  to  urban  area  libraries  in  addition  to  those  serving  rural  areas... 

Mass  transit  bill  authorizing  loans  and  grants  to  States  and  communities  for  mass  transit  facilities  and  service 

Continue  Federal  highway  construction  program  for  2  years., 

Federal  employees  salary  increase -^ — - 

Peace  Corps  expansion ^ - - 

Food  Stamp  Act  to  distribute  surplus  and  other  foods  to  needy... 

Social  Security  benefits  Increase. - 

Extends  Ju'-enile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Coctril  .\ct 

Hill-Burton  Act  extension  of  aid  for  construction  and  rpmodeling  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  medical  centers 

Nurses  Training  Act  providing  con-struction  grants  and  student  loans 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1964 — 

Extends  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  increases  college  student  loan  authorization 

Military  pay  raise - - 

Amend  Veterans  Pension  Act  to  liberalize  pensions  of  veterans  and  families  of  deceased  veterans 

Provides  educational  assistance  to  children  of  disabled  veterans 

Authorizes  program  of  nursing  home  facilities  for  veterans 

Extends  food-for-peace  program --- 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  authorization 

Extend  programs  for  sale  of  surplus  milk  to  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans'  hospitals — 

Establish  $2,000,000,000  land  and  conservation  fund  to  assist  States  in  developing  outdoor  recreation  programs 

Establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Eniicted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Died  in  conference. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 


Story  of  the  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 


or   ICICHIGAK 


IN  THf  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr,  (fcHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  5tor  r  of  a  Congress,  as  well  as  being 
a  record  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  their 
chosen  i  epresentatives.  Is  in  large  meas- 
ure a  a.psule  history  of  the  public  life 
of  the  whole  American  people.  The 
story  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  believe,  will 
especial  y  command  the  attention  of  fu- 
ture historians  and  generations  due  to 
the  trot:  jled  and  discontented  nature  of 
our  nat  onal  life  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  great  tragedy,  deep-rooted  con- 
troverslis  and  Impassioned  conflicts. 

The  liairllne  presidential  election  in 
1960  has  proven  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
basic  dl  Terences  so  much  in  evidence  in 


the  debates  in  this  Congress  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  Government  in  the  lives  of 
our  people.  The  leadership  has  been 
guided  by  one  view :  that  our  problems — 
social  or  economic,  national  or  local — 
can  and  should  be  solved  through  new 
Federal  laws  granting  more  and  more 
power  and  responsibility  to  a  centralized 
authority.  This  approach  places  the  de- 
mands of  group  interests  above  the  pres- 
ervation of  individual  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. Under  it,  each  citizen  is 
reduced  to  a  social  or  economic  statistic, 
to  a  fraction  of  an  interest  group,  a  unit 
of  a  bloc  vote.  This  determined  effort 
to  treat  individuals  in  essentially  ma- 
terialistic terms  has  aroused  widespread 
dissatisfaction. 

For  some  3  years  Congress  refused  to 
approve  most  of  the  administration's 
programs.  However,  this  year  many 
have  been  cleared  one  way  or  another, 
in  one  form  or  another,  with  adminis- 
tration coercion  used  again  and  again 
to  circumvent  the  independent  reasoned 
deliberation    of   the   Congress,    causing 


many  to  voice  displeasure  and  shock  at 
the  tactics  of  the  majority  leadership 
and  the  lack  of  respect  shown  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  representative  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner,  the  administra- 
tion has  achieved  congressional  approval 
of  fundamental  changes  with  respect  to 
spending  control,  farm  legislation,  de- 
fense policy,  and  cold  war  strategy  which 
have  left  many  disturbed  over  the  con- 
duct of  their  government. 

While  Congress  responded  to  the  deep- 
ly felt  national  concern  for  the  equal 
participation  of  ftir  citizens  in  com- 
munity facilities  and  public  life,  in  many 
quarters  there  has  been  a  growing 
awareness  and  alarm  at  the  apparent 
loss  of  civic  responsibility,  for  modera- 
tion, and  for  the  rule  of  law.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  I  supported, 
I  believe  can  be  of  service  in  this  regard 
if  enforced  with  reason,  rather  than  im- 
petuously or  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
without  regard  for  the  consequences. 

Likewise,  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  as- 
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«nme  new  powers  at  will  on  the  assump- 
y^that  most  social  ills  can  be  solved  by 
l^elal  edict  has  been  the  source  of 
deep  concern  to  many.  I  have  Joined 
in  efforts  to  check  what  I  felt  to  be  this 
overreach  of  judicial  authority  in  order 
to  preserve  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  Federal  character  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-determination  with  re- 
spect to  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  religious  observances  in 
public  schools. 

Without  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  be  forever 
etched  in  black  by  the  tragedy  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963.  In  such  troubled  times  I 
believe  we  may  draw  reassurance  about 
the  strength  and  durability  of  our  system 
of  government  from  -lUhe  orderly  func- 
tioning of  our  national  life  during  those 
grave  days,  and  in  the  renewed  aware- 
ness that  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
doms we  now  enjoy  is  dependent  upon 
our  willingness  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  govern  ourselves  at  all  levels 
through  the  orderly,  time-proven  pro- 
cedures of  our  representative  institu- 
tions. ^^^^^^^_^ 

One  Man — One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  in  many  fields  slogans  have  taken 
the  place  of  thought. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
slogan,  "one  man — one  vote."  This  slo- 
gan is,  I  believe,  intended  to  reflect 
American  constitutional  government ; 
and  the  implication  is  that  any  departure 
from  this  alleged  principle  represents  a 
failure  to  meet  our  national  ideals. 

A  moment's  reflection  demonstrates 
that  the  slogan  is  meaningless.  Ever 
since  ratification  of  the  19th  amendment, 
women  have  voted.  Some  States  permit 
minors  to  vote;  other  States  do  not.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  States  permit  prisoners 
to  vote.  In  addition  to  these  exceptions 
to  the  general  statement,  one  may  ask 
"one  man,  one  vote — where?" 

Around  Metropolitan  Washington,  for 
example,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
military  personnel  and  Government  em- 
ployees who,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
them,  maintain  voting  residences  and 
vote  in  their  home  States,  but  are  counted 
by  the  Census  Bureau  as  part  of  the 
population  of  Virginia  or  Maryland. 
College  students,  too,  are  now  counted  as 
part  of  the  population  of  their  college 
towns,  though  before  1940  they  were 
counted  as  part  of  the  population  of 
their  hometowns  and  States.  To  allo- 
cate votes  strictly  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  population  count  may, 
In  fact,  be  very  misleading. 

These  are,  however,  merely  exceptions 
to  the  slogan,  "one  man — one  vote."  The 
slogan  itself  conceals  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  American  system 


of  government.  The  American  system 
of  government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  repre- 
sentative Federal  government.  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  state  of  a  pure 
democracy,  such  as  a  Greek  city  state  or 
a  New  England  town  meeting,  where,  I 
understand  every  issue  is  decided  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  citizens.  We  have  a  far 
more  subtle  and  far  more  effective  form 
of  government  than  those. 

I  discussed  these  issues  at  some  length 
in  a  speech  I  delivered  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  on  August  30,  1960.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  various  elements  of 
the  U.S.  Government  represent  different 
constituencies  selected  out  of  the  total 
population.  Under  the  electoral  college 
system,  the  President  is  normally  chosen 
from  a  large  State;  and  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch,  therefore,  typically  repre- 
sents especially  the  big  States.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  coming 
from  particular  districts,  represent  those 
districts,  whether  urban,  suburban,  rural, 
agricultiu-al,  or  industrial.  Senators  are 
selected  by  their  entire  States,  large  or 
small,  and,  therefore,  give  especial  rep- 
resentation both  to  the  small  States  and 
to  the  urban  populations  of  all  States. 
When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  enters 
the  legislative  field,  as  it  did  in  its  "one 
man — one  vote"  decree,  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  what  constituency  the  Supreme 
Court  represents — nominated,  as  its 
members  are,  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  my  1960  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    speech    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
One  Man — One  Vote 

Even  though  the  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1787,  at  the  time  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  was  no  greater  than  that 
of  Virginia  today,  both  being  approximately 
3,800,000,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
thought  it  wise  to  preserve  a  division  of  the 
Nation  into  13  States  of  varying  area  and 
population.  Nearly  4  million  people  could 
best  be  governed  under  a  decentralized  Fed- 
eral system.  Instead  of  a  single  centralized 
authority.  r 

A  single  unified  government  for  the  entire 
United  States  would  not  have  given  proper 
scope  to  the  wide  differences  among  the 
people  and  their  State  governments  and 
would  have  been  all  too  likely  to  have  re- 
sulted in  oppressive  dictatorship.  Madison 
in  No.  10  of  the  Federalist,  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  pointed  to  two  elements  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  would  minimize 
the  undesirable  effects  of  "factions."  These 
two  elements  were  first,  the  Federal  nature  of 
the  government,  with  a  limited  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  many  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people,  and  second,  the  rep- 
resentative nature  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

The  representative  nature  of  the  Federal 
Government  finally  agreed  upon  gave  addi- 
tional protection  to  the  variety  of  interests 
within  the  Nation. 

In  the  Congress,  Senators,  being  chosen  by 
States,  were  to  be  primarily  responsive  to 
their  States.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment  In  1913,  they  were  actually 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and, 
therefore,  represented  the  people  of  those 
States  only  indirectly.  Representatives  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  districts  within  Stat«s 
and  to  speak  for  the  Interests  of  their  par- 
ticular districts.  I 


The  President  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
electoral  coUege  under  a  system,  which,  as  It 
has  developed,  gives  particular  importance  to 
the  large  States.  A  candidate  who  carries 
New  York  by  one  vote  receives  a  huge  block 
of  electoral  votes  which  outweigh  over- 
whelming losses  in  a  number  of  smaller 
States.  This  system,  and  the  developments 
which  have  occurred  in  party  machinery  in 
the  national  political  conventions,  have  given 
the  large  States  a  particularly  strong  voice 
In  the  selection  of  the  President. 

Thus,  we  see  that  representative  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  is  the  product  of 
forces  and  influences  which,  while  they  do 
not  necessarily  always  conflict,  do  arise  from 
basically  different  systems  of  representation. 

Of  covu-se,  all  these  representatives  should 
coof>erate  and  work  together,  and  under  oxir 
two-party  system,  they  do  so  in  the  vast 
majority  of  matters.  But  not  In  all  mltt- 
ters.  When  the  Interests  of  a  particular  State 
represented  by  a  Senator,  or  the  interests  of 
a  particular  district  represented  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  do  not  coincide  with  the 
views  of  the  President  or  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  or  the  Representative's  party,  then 
the  Senator  or  the  Representative  must 
carry  out  his  responsibility  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  his  State  or  district,  in  contrast 
to  the  other  views  presented.  It  Is  to  his 
own  system  of  representation  that  he  owes 
his  allegiance  when  these  conflicts  occur. 

In  this  way  the  manifold  interests  of  the 
country,  or  "factions,"  are  reasonably  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  for 
their  point  of  view,  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known,  before  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

To  Biunmarize,  constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States  was  framed  so  as  to 
provide  an  effective  government  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  this  effective  govern- 
ment from  becoming  so  overwhelming,  so 
oppressive,  that  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  his  initiative  and  enterprise,  would 
be  obliterated.  These  devices  Include  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  three  great  departments, 
the  division  of  governmental  powers  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
State  governments,  and  the  reservation  of 
powers  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
These  devices,  which  are  basic  to  our  con- 
stitutional government,  pose  many  problems, 
problems  which  may  appear  to  be  complete- 
ly insoluble  In  theory.  But  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  as  my  quotation  from 
James  Madison  shows,  rose  above  the  theories 
of  political  science  and  organization  charts. 
Instead,  they  concerned  themsel^s  with  hu- 
man nature,  with  all  its  potentialities  of 
good  and  evil.  And  the  successful  result  of 
their  efforts  is  a  tribute  to  their  wisdom  and 
foresight. 


The  Honorable  Harold  C.  Ottertaf ,  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men 
I  have  ever  known  is  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life  at  the  close  of  this  Congress;  and 
as  a  friend  and  fellow  New  Yorker,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute 
to  this  gentleman  who  has  given  so  gen- 
erously of  his  life.  The  Honorable 
Harold  C.  Ostertag  of  the  37th  District 
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ZoTk.  has  served  the  public  for 

He  started  his  political  career 

when  as  a  young  man  he  was 

the  New  York  State  Legislature 

performed  his  duties  with  dis- 

until    1951.    On   November   7, 

B^as  elected  to  the  82d  Congress. 

fact  that  he  has  been  reelected 

:  ucceedtng  Congress  is  indicative 

admiration  and  respect  in  which 

by  his  constituents. 

years  Harold  and  I  served 
on  the  House  Committee  on 
and  even  though  we  are 
sides  of  the  political  fence, 
respected  his  judgment,  on  mat- 
came  before  the  committee, 
certainly  miss  him  and  do  hope 
md  his  lovely  wife,  Grace,  will 
many  years  of  good  health 
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hap  )iness. 


[Cameron  Votiiig  Record 


ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RIONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFOnNIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  CAlklERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t<  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report 
to  my  constituents : 
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HOLLCALL 


NO.    193,   SOCIAL    SECURITT,   MEDICARE, 
TBtrSTRATION  AND  FAILURE 
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RoIlcaU 

No. 


175 
176 
177 

178 
17fl 

180 
181 
182 
183 


No.  193  the  greatest  dis- 
lypocrisy  that  I  have  witnessed 
Qgress  was  demonstrated.    This 
was  a  well-conceived  piece  of 
designed  to  provide  the  first 
board  increase  in  social  se- 
Ueneflts  In  over  6   years.     The 
have  provided  a  5-percent 
in  benefits  to  some  20  million 
of  social  security,  as  well  as 
m  additional  600,000  individuals 
or  benefits.    It  also  provided  a 
in  the  age  for  retired  widows 
to  60  and  allowed  for  children 
schools  and  colleges  on  a  full- 
to  continue  to  receive  benefits 
age  of  21  rather  than  the  pres- 
of  18. 
that  the  measure  was  well  con- 
that  the  House  provided  ade- 
ftnancing  for  these   needed   in- 
jenefits  by  raising  the  base  upon 
ijaxes   are  paid   from   $4,800    to 
well  as  making  a  modest  in- 
the  rate  to  be  paid  by  both  em- 
j  knd  employees.   I  had  hoped  that 


IS 


the  House  bill  would  have  also  provided 
a  medicare  program  similar  to  that  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Senator  Ribicoff's  pro- 
posal was  of  a  purely  voluntary  nature. 
It  provided  that  persons  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  would  have  had  an  op- 
tion to  elect  either  to  receive  the  basic 
5-percent  increase  in  benefits  or  a  medi- 
care program.  The  House  did  not  adopt 
such  an  amendment;  however,  it  passed 
this  measure  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  388  to  8.  Numbered  among  those  388 
favorable  votes  were  many  persons  who 
were  voting  for  social  security  for  the 
very  first  time  and  who  did  so,  in  my 
view,  in  bad  faith  for  they  did  not  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  sustaining  that 
position  when  the  bill  was  returned  from 
the  Senate  for  Senate-House  con- 
ference. 

When  the  Senate  amendments  were 
tacked  on  the  defeat  of  the  measure  was 
guaranteed.  Instead  of  adopting  the 
Ribicoff  approach  to  medicare,  which 
was  both  voluntary  and  actuarially 
sound,  the  Senate  added  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, which  provided,  in  effect,  the  com- 
plete King-Anderson  approach  to  medi- 
care and  increased  the  across-the-board 
benefits  of  5  percent  provided  in  the 
House  version  to  7  percent.  They  did 
this  without  providing  any  additional 
funding  and,  therefore,  threw  the  entire 
social  security  system  actuarially  out  of 
balance.  The  funds  paid  out  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Senate  amendments  would 
have  been  substantially  more  than  the 
income  to  the  fund.  The  argument  was 
advanced  that  the  Senate  did  this  solely 
for  bargaining  purposes  with  the  intent 
of  retreating  to  the  Ribicoff  concept  in 
Senate-House  conference.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  not  done  in  good 
faith,  for  the  rules  of  the  House  are  such 
that  conference  committees  may  not  sub- 
mit totally  new  material  back  to  the 
House  from  the  conference.  They  can 
only  submit  material  that  was  Included 
in  the  original  House  or  Senate  bill.  As 
there  was  no  voluntary  approach  in 
either  of  the  bills  as  passed  by  the  re- 
spective bodies,  the  conference  was  pre- 
cluded from  this  compromise. 

Thus  it  was  not  possible  for  the  con- 
ferees to  return  a  bill  that  included  medi- 
care and  was  actuarilly  sound.  Six  of 
the  conferees  were  for  eliminating  medi- 
care and  passing  the  social  security  pro- 
visions, the  other  six  felt  that  if  this  were 
done  that  medicare  would  be  set  back  an- 
other 10  years.  This  total  impasse  re- 
sulted in  the  bill  dying  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference. 

As  a  result,  the  88th  Congress  has 
failed  the  senior  citizens  by  providing 
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neither  the  needed  increases  and  adjust, 
ments  in  social  security  nor  a  medicare 
plan.  I  believe  this  was  a  deliberated 
calculated  plot  and  certainly  the  lo^ 
sided  vote  in  the  House  substantiates  vn 
view.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  tS 
Congress  enacted  H.R.  3873  providlM 
medical  benefits  for  fishing  boat  entre- 
preneurs,  as  discussed  under  RoUcall  19o* 
and  failed  the  senior  citizens. 

MEDICARE APPALACHIA 

Though  in  the  main  the  88th  Congress 
has  been  an  exceptionally  constructive 
one  as  evidenced  by  the  enactment  of 
legislation  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights 
education,  recreation,  tax  relief,  poverty' 
and  so  forth,  it  Is  my  view  that  this 
Congress  has  failed  miserably  in  two 
vital  areas. 

As  discussed  above,  my  feelings  are 
very  strong  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  immediate  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  such  as  the  pro- 
visions originally  passed  by  the  House 
in  H.R.  11865  and  inclusion  of  the  Ribi- 
coff approach  of  a  voluntary  medicare 
plan  for  social  security  recipients. 

The  second  area  of  failure  is  one  in- 
volving the  establishment  of  economic 
viability  to  the  major  depressed  area 
of  this  country — Appalachia.  The  Ap- 
palachian legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  was  approved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, and  a  rule  was  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  45  days  prior  to  ad- 
journment. The  measure  never  came 
up  on  the  fioor  because  there  were  not 
enough  votes  on  the  House  side  to  enact 
the  legislation.  The  reasons  are  many 
and  varied,  but  foremost  among  them 
must  be  the  obstinance  of  northern 
liberals  from  both  parties  who  took  the 
position  that  they  would  support  Appa- 
lachian legislation  only  after  the  south- 
erners agreed  to  support  medicare  legis- 
lation. The  irony  of  this  is  that  the 
northern  liberals  acted  exactly  as  the  re- 
actionary Republican  Thaddeus  Stevens 
did  during  the  reconstruction  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  They  attempted 
to  beat  the  southerners  into  submission, 
completely  ignoring  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
urging  the  President  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  to  begin  on  Mon- 
day. November  16,  for  the  purpose  ol 
enacting  a  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Appalachian  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  this  view  will  be 
shared  by  many  of  my  constituents  and 
that  you  will  so  advise  the  President  by 
writing  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  White  House,  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Following  is  my  rollcall  report: 


Date 


Julyl.... 
Jalyl.... 
Julyl.... 


July  2. 
July  2. 


July  2.. 
July  2.. 
July  2.. 
July  21. 


11.  R.  No. 


11812. 
11812. 


R.B.C. 


789. 


796 

8.2 


Present. 

Nay 

Yea 

Present. 
Yea.... 


Vote 


Yea 


198 
231 


Nay 


289 


208 
174 


126 


Not 
vot  ine 


25 
26 


Brief  description 


15 


Present. 
Yea.... 

Yea. 


264 
347 


92 
0 


7fi 
85 


Quorum  rail  by  Mr.  Springer,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (39  Members  absent.) 

Motion  to  rrcommit  forfign  as.sistance  appropriation  till  for  cuts. 

On  passage  of  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill  (for  position  on  foreign  aid  see  rollcall  Noi. 

15.'-3,  4th  rpport.  2d  spssi. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Williams.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi.    (27  Members  absent.) 
On  House  acceptancT  of  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  7152,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (1  Memwr 

an.swprpd  "present,"  for  position  on  civil  rights  see  rollcall  No.  32,  1st  report,  2d  sess.). 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (57  Members  absent.) 
On  appointment  of  Special  House  Committee  to  Investigate  Campaign  expenditures. 
On  acceptance  of  confirmee  report  on  water  resources  research  act. 


PresentV.^ll 1. 1 i  Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall.  Republican,  of  Missouri.    (92  Members  absent.) 


196^ 


Bollcall 
No. 


194 

185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 

199 


200 
201 

202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 

208 

•  209 

210 

2n 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221-234 

235 
236 
237 

238 

239 

240 
241 

242 

243 
244 

245 
24H 
247 


24.S 
249 
250 


253 
254 
255 


Date 


July  21. 
July  21. 


July  22. 
Julv  22. 

July  '-^3 
July  28. 
July  28. 


258 

260 
261 
262 

263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
26^ 

2ti9 

270 
271 
272 


July  29. 
July  29. 

July  29. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
.\ug.  3. 

Aug.  3. 


Aue.  4. 
Aup.  4. 

Aug.  4. 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  6. 
Aug.  6. 

Aug.  6. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  7. 


.\UR.  7 

Aug.  7 

Aug.  7 

.\.ug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  11... 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  12.... 
Aug.  12... 
Aug.  13-17. 


Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  18. 

Aug.  18- 

Aug.  18. 

Aug.  19. 
Aug.  19. 

Aug.  19. 


Aug.  20... 
Aug.  20... 
Aug.  20... 
Sept.  1..-. 
Sept.l... 


?ept.  1. 
Sept.  2. 
Sept.  2. 

251  Sept.  3 

252  I  Sept.  3. 


Sept.  3..- 


Sept.  3... 

Sept.  3... 


256  ,  Sept.  3. 


257  :  Sept.  14. 


Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  23- 
Scpt.  23 

Sept.  30 
Oct  1... 
Oct.  1... 
Oct.  1  . 
Oct.  1    . 
Oct.  1    . 


Oct.  1. 

Oct.  2. 
Oct.  2. 
Oct.  3. 


n.R.  No. 


319... 
11611. 


738. 


3873. 


802... 
11865. 


803. 


9070. 
1096. 

3672. 


10939. 
10939. 


1145. 


11377  _. 
11377... 


11377... 
11377... 

1927 

5990.... 
S.  1451. 
S.  1627. 


1839. 
8864. 


8000.-.. 

S.  1007. 

S.  3049. 
845 


11926. 


9586.... 
S.276K 


4487 


12298.. 
12298.. 


S.2220... 


12633. 

im.'. 
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R.B.C. 


Y'ea. 
Yea. 


II.J.  Res.  1183 

S.'3060"lll.^ 
S.3060 


12633 


Present. 

Yea 

Present . 
Present. 
Nay 


Present.. 
Not 
voting. 

Yea 

Present.. 

Y'ea 

Present-. 

Yea 

Paired  yea. 

Not 
voting. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Present. 
Present. 
I'resent. 
I're.sent- 
Present. 
Absent. 


vote 


Y'ea 


Present. 
Present. 
Yea 


Present. 
Nay.  .. 

Yea 

Present. 

Nay 

Yea 

Yea 

Nav 

Yea 

Yea 

Absent . 


Present. 
Nay.— 
Yea 


Yea 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 


Prcsent  ... 

Present 

Yea 

Present 

Not 
voting. 


Yen 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Nav 


Yea  ... 

Absent 

.\bsent- 


Not 
voting. 


Present. 


Present. 
Present. 
Yea 

Present. 
Yea 


Present... 
Present... 
Yea 

Present . . 
Present . . . 
Nay 

Yea 

Present.. 
Present  .- 
Yea 


325 
259 


337 

'262 


350 
388 
'244' 


373 
164 

250 


351 

186 


Nay 


416 


197 

228 


117 
•226 

388 

;^oi 
374 

368 


2,32 
183 

221 

230 

310 
242 

218 


213 
320 

23f: 


183 
349 


140 


208 

'iso' 


159 

'268 
320 


211 


19 

75 


8 
170 


29 

8 

m 


1 

154 
67 


0 
178 


Not 
voting 


225 
190 


295 
184 

0 
81 

3 
89 


149 
194 

147 

134 

70 
148 

175 


135 
"23' 

110 


175 
6 


160 


103 

"lis" 


193 

236 
20 


88 
98 


86 
"59' 


52 
35 

"56 


57 
113 

114 


80 
67 


Brief  description 


14 


9 
13 


19 
21 
42 
48 
53 
74 


49 
53 

62 

66 

50 
40 

36 


82 
"87" 

84 


130 


128 
'132" 


87 
88 


151 


On  passage  of  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons  from  obscene  mail  matter  and  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 
On  passage  of  bill  establishing  a  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 

Economic  Progress. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Halev,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (74  Members  absent.) 
Resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  3846,  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Springer,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (M  Memlx>rs  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (63  Members  absent.) 
On  passage  of  bill  to  permit  certain  owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  free  medical  care  and 

hospitalization  at  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Martin,  Republican,  of  California.    (44  Memljers  alisent.) 
ResolutiontopermitconsidcrationofH.R.11865.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964  (R.B.C. 

adjusting  auto  accident  claim  with  insurance  man;  would  have  voted  yea). 
On  passage  of  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964. 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (47  Members  absent.) 
Resolution  to  permit  consideration  of  the  Federal  pay  bill  tiy  conference  committee. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Schwengel.  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (75  Members  absent.) 
On  passage  of  bill  establishing  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
.A.uthorizing  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  Wisconsin  {H  vote  needed  for  passage; 

measure  failed;  R.B.C.  attending  Senator  Engle's  funeral  in  California). 
Providing  for  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  certain  reclamation  projects  under 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.    (R.B.C.  attending  Senator  Engle's  funeral;  would 
have  voted  vea.) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  Defense  Department  appropriations. 
Amendment  to  Defense  appropriations  permitting  cutback  in  repair  work  done  by  U.S. 

Navy  shipyards.  ■^.      ^ 

Quorum  oill  bv  Mr.  Morrison,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana.    (66  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  c;ill  hv  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (71  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  Calffornia.    (44  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Teague,  Republican,  of  California.    (51  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  Calilomia.    (42  .Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Beermann,  Republican,  of  Nebraska.    (45  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at 

meeting  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara  re  Vietnam  crisi-;.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Avres,  Republican  of  Ohio.    (48  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  l)v  Mr.  Arenils,  Republican  of  Illinois.    (48  Members  absent.) 
Adoption  of  re'solution  supporting  President  Johnson  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  in  southeast  .*.sia.     (1  Member  answered  present.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Johansen.  Republican  of  Michigan.    (32  Members  absent.) 
Parliamentary  maneuver  by  Judge  Smith  of  Virginia  to  kill  the  antipoverty  bill. 
Motion  to  substitute  Senate  approved  antipoverty  bill  for  House  version. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (23  Members  absent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  Economic  Opportunity  .\ct  of  1964. 
On  passage  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

On  passage  of  pension  bill  for  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea. 
Amending  District  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act. 
Amending  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  .\ct.  * 

I'.S.  support  of  International  Control  Commission  in  Laos. 

During  this  period  R.B.C.  was  in  California  attending  to  District  matters.    He  was  also  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention.    There  were  6  quorum  calls  and  8  rollcalls. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (Joodell.  Republican,  of  New  York.    (55  Members  absent.) 
Adoption  of  conference  report  on  meat  import  quotas. 
Adoption  of  conference  report  authorizing  the  President  to  carry  out  L.S.  obligationa  under 

the  International  Coffee  .\greement  .\ct.  j  tt  n   i.  ,  < 

.(Adoption  of  conference  report  on  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  to  aid  U.S.  balance-oi-pay- 

ments  position.  .  .      .     ^     .<,    vt  _».       .  » 

Adoption  of  conference  report  on  bill  guaranteeing  electricity  in  Pacific  Northwest  on  prel- 

erencc  basis. 
.Adoption  of  conference  report  on  Housing  Act  of  1964  (H.R.  12175). 
Resolution  to  perniit  consideration  of  H.R.  11926  to  deny  jurisdiction  to  Federal  courts  in 

rcapportionmem  cases. 
On  pa.ss!ige  of  bill  todeny  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  reapportionment  cases.    (1  Member 

answered  present.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republiam,  of  Ohio.    (58  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio.    (84  Members  absent.) 
On  passage  of  bill  to  establish  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Halev,  Democrat,  of  Florida.    (89  Members  absent.) 
Providing  for  stu'lv  to  determine  site  for  construction  of  a  canal  connecting  Atlantic  and 
I'acific  Oceans  (R.B.C.  at  going-away  lunch  for  summer  office  intern  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity: would  liave  voted  vea.) 
Bill  to  liiinimizf  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  insecticides  and  pesticides. 
Quorum  call  liy  .Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (63  Mem  tiers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of  Illinois.    (65  Memliers  absent.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Devine,  Reputilican,  of  Ohio.     (81  Memljers  absent.) 
Motion  to  recoinmit  for  amendment  a  bill  extending  Public  Law  480,  fo<id-for-peace  program. 
(1  Member  answered  present.^  ,.      ,  j 

On  passage  of  bill  extending  I'ulilic  Law  480,  food-for-peace  program,    (2  Members  answered 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota.    (104  Meml)ers  absent;  R.B.C.  en 

route  to  California).  ,  t^  „  ^ 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Harris,  Democrat,  of  .^.rkansas.     (108  Members  absent  R.B.C.  en  route 

to  California  .  j         j         ,  j 

On  passage  of  bill  to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  who  received  student  loans  imaer 

Federal  programs  to  practice  in  areas  having  physician  and  dentist  shortages.    (R.B.C.  en 

route  to  ("alifurnia;  would  have  voted  yea.)  ,  ,  ,^  j.     _  j 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross.  Republican,  of  Iowa.    (264  Members  absent:  House  adjourned 

for  lack  of  a  fiuorum.)  ,  .       .> 

Quorum  call  bv  .Mr.  bouncer,  Republican,  of  California.    (139  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri.    (132  Members  absent.)     ,,„„„. 
On  passage  of  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30. 1966. 
Quorum  call  bv  .Mr.  rdh.  Republican,  of  Washington.    (130  Members  absent.) 
On  passiige  of  bill  ^uthori'inp  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  W  iscon- 

sin  in  design;.tion  and  administration  of  Ice  Aee  .National  Scientific  Reserve. 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Savior.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania.    (Ill  Members  absent.) 
Quorun.  r.dl  bv  Mr.  Ibill.  Republicnn,  of  Missouri.    (97  Members  absent.) 
On  passape  of  resolution  making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
Quorum  call  Iv  Mr.  (iross.  Republican,  of  Iowa.     (89  Members  absent.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Griilin,  Republican,  of  Michigan.    (83  Members  at)sent.) 
Motion  to  recommit  for  amendment  i>ill  providing  for  extension  and  amendments  of  National 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
On  final  passage  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  with  conference  committee  amenOmenu. 

(2  Members  answered  present.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  i:>emocrat,  of  California  (89  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  bv  Mr.  Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (114  Members  absent).  ,„  ,„„      ..^ 

On  final  passage  of  sui)plemental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  du,  law,  wim 

conference  committee  amendments. 
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J  'riday,  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  FARBSTEJN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  mix  id  feelings  that  we  commemo- 
rate the  :  0th  anniversary  of  the  national 
uprising  :  n  Czechoslovakia  in  1944.  The 
exhilarat  on  of  pride  and  adihiration  for 
the  brav;  souls  who  revolted  against 
their  (^]  »ressors  from  both  east  and 
west  Is  te  npered  with  sadness  as  we  con- 
sider the  suppression  of  that  free  spirit 
which  Is  the  mark  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  p«  ople  no  matter  who  their  rulers 
may  be.  It  Is  a  sobering  thought  to  con- 
template the  crushing  of  right  by  might, 
the  Strug  jle  of  principle  against  power. 

Czecho  Slovakia  in  1944  was  caught  be- 
tween thj  crushing  force  of  the  Nazis, 
who  hac  overrun  their  country  since 
1939,  ant  the  more  powerful  Red  Army 
of  the  S<viet  Union,  which  reached  the 
CzechosU  vaklan  frontier  In  1944.  At 
the  momi  >nt  when  true  liberation  seemed 
at  hand,  the  people,  encouraged  by  the 
Govemm  ent-in-exlle  about  to  return 
from  London,  rose  against  the  puppet 
govemmi  nt  and  drove  the  Russians  back 
from  the  Slovak-Polish  frontiers,  only  to 
be  suppri  ssed  tigain  by  the  Germans  be- 
fore thei:  ■  final  ousting  by  the  Russians. 

Despit<  the  crushing  blows  that  caused 
all  resist  ince  to  cease,  the  noble  effort 
of  the  Cz  jchoslovak  nationalists  was  not, 
Indeed,  i  i  vain.  Not  only  did  it  show 
once  moi  e  that  the  independent  spirit  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  ever  active;  it  also 
won  for  he  National  Committee,  which 
had  led  the  resistance,  the  recognition 
by  the  iJicoming  leaders  of  its  right  to 
take  ovei  the  government.  The  National 
Committees  which  were  recognized  at 
this  tim(  were  to  remain  the  effective 
basis  of  I  ovemment  until  the  1948  Com- 
munist ti  .keover. 

The  sp  Irlt  of  independence  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  remained  indomitable 
throughcut  all  regimes.  When  It 
emerged  triumphant  after  World  War  I, 
and  the  i  lew  nation  took  its  place  on  the 
intemati  snal  scene,  the  world  was  to  hall 
in  Czechoslovakia  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  true  democracy  in  his- 
tory. 

Throui  :h  all  the  years  of  its  independ- 
ence, be  ;ween  World  Wars  I  and  n, 
Czechosl  )vakia  was  recognized  as  the  ex- 
emplifict  tion  of  true  democracy.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  new  state,  born  in 
1918,  pr(  vision  was  made  for  liberty  of 
the  Ind:  vldual,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  association,  and  freedom  of 
assembl3 .  And  these  were  not  mere  pa- 
per free<  oms.  They  were  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  Czech  soul,  as  that  remarkable 
foimder  of  his  country,  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk,  s£  w  lt,_was  Indelibly  marked  with 
an  Indep  endence  of  spirit  and  originality 
of  thoug  ^t  which  became  characteristic 
of  that  (  oughty  little  country. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  anniversaries 
of  those  two  great  occasions:  First,  the 


birth  of  the  new  nation.  46  years  ago, 
when  after  World  War  I  It  originated 
through  that  truly  democratic  process, 
the  self-determination  of  people;  and 
second,  the  manifestation  of  that  same 
vigor  of  soul  and  bravery  of  heart  that 
sought  to  regain  and  maintain  freedom 
in  1944. 

Nor  have  the  people  ever  really  lost 
that  aura  of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia, 
in  spite  of  all  the  superimposed  govern- 
ments which  have  sought  to  destroy  it. 
Though  they  languish  politically  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  these  many  years,  the 
Western  World  has  ever  had  a  sense  of 
the  temporariness  of  this  indignity  thrust 
upon  an  unwilling  people.  Our  admira- 
tion and  our  sympathy  is  ever  with  those 
who  struggle  for  liberty  as  Czechoslova- 
kia has  struggled.  It  applauds  the  mani- 
festation of  an  inextinguishable  freedom 
of  mind  and  spirit. 
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OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lately  been  witnessing  a  concerted  cam- 
paign designed  for  discrediting  our  mili- 
tary leaders  and  our  entire  Military  Es- 
tablishment in  the  conduct  of  our  cold 
war  policies  and  strategy. 

On  the  highest  levels,  military  deci- 
sions are  being  made  by  civilians  with- 
out any  regard  whatever  for  the  judg- 
ment of  our  chosen  military  strategists. 
Choices  of  weaponry  for  the  future  secu- 
rity of  our  country  are  being  made  with 
no  consideration  given  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  those  who  are  most  experi- 
enced and  best  informed  in  that  field, 
the  military  man. 

An  excellent,  well-documented  address 
on  this  subject  was  given  by  our  collea- 
gue, Hon.  Charles  S.  Gubser,  to  the 
members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion In  their  meeting  on  September  23 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Entitled  "The 
Military  Man  Is  Our  Best  Investment  in 
the  Cause  of  Peace,"  Representative 
Gubser's  speech  is  included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  under 
unanimous  consent : 
Speech  or  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Gttb- 

SER,   to   the   Fleet   Reserve    Association, 

September  23,  1964.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  addition  to  being  the  hub  of  the  free 
world,  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  a  vast  city  of 
organizations,  associations,  lobbyists,  dedi- 
cated public  servants,  loyal  employees, 
elected  officials  and  appointed  officials. 

I  measure  my  words  carefully  when  I  say 
that  In  Washington,  among  all  who  are 
privileged  to  know  Its  operations,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association  enjoys  a  reputation  that 
sets  It  apart  from  all  other  organizations. 

It  is  made  up  of  patriotic,  loyal,  dedicated 
men  who  have  served  their  country  and  who 
continue  to  serve  It. 


It  never  seeks  self-aggrandlzemoit-  it 
never  asks  for  the  Impossible;  It  alwkn  u 
In  the  forefront  of  legislative  propoeaU  that 
truly  benefit  the  armed  services,  ita  lotdoi 
are  Invariably  reasonable.  Intelligent  men. 
who  ask  only  for  that  to  which  they  bellm 
they  are  entitled.  The  Fleet  Reserve  AaaoeU. 
tlon  never  threatens  nor  pressures,  it  pre- 
sents  the  truth  and  Is  always  ready  to  sub. 
stantlate  Its  statements  and  stand  behlntl 
them.  ^^ 

Though  I  shouldn't  single  out  names  when 
there  are  so  many  which  could  be  mentioned 
let  me  say  that  my  frequent  contacts  with 
your  Bob  Means  and  Bob  Nolan  have  had 
much  to  do  with  my  strong  and  friendly 
feelings  toward  all  of  you. 

So,  because  I  respect  your  association,  I 
am  sincerely  honored  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  this  address. 

Tonight  I  have  chosen  the  subject  of  the 
military  man.  I  suppose  a  proper  title  for 
my  speech  could  be  "The  Military  Man  Is 
Our  Best  Investment  In  the  Cause  of  Peace." 
I  shall  present  some  views  which  are  strongly 
held  and  have  been  previously  expressed. 

The  American  people  have  not  forgotten 
Bunker  Hill,  Appomattox,  Chateau-Thierry, 
Guadalcanal,  and  Panmunjon.  Though 
memories  have  dimmed  with  time,  the  heart« 
of  our  people  still  hold  a  quiet  pride  In  the 
achievements  of  our  military  men.  Today 
in  South  Vietnam  the  bravery  of  our  fight- 
ing men  Is  vivid  once  again  in  the  mindi 
and  hearts  of  every  American.  Two  yean 
ago,  it  was  clear  beyond  dispute  that  the 
ultimate  factor  which  brought  this  coun- 
try through  the  Cuban  crisis  with  its  safety 
and  honor  Intact  was  not  negotiation.  It 
was  the  realistic  fact  that  this  Nation's  mili- 
tary power  was  too  great,  too  dedicated,  and 
too  skillful  for  the  Soviets  to  challenge  It. 

But  during  periods  of  relative  calm  tmd  the 
absence  of  crisis,  we  hear  the  voices  of  a  few 
who  would  discredit  the  military  man. 

Often  our  professional  fighting  men  are 
represented  as  witless  opponents  to  civilian 
Intellectuals  in  their  pursuit  of  wise  nego- 
tiations which  lead  to  peace.  Often  the  mili- 
tary man  is  represented  as  a  trigger-happy 
fool  and  a  dangerous  rlghtwinger.  In  these 
times  between  crises,  we  see  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  military  mind  and  military  think- 
ing. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  efforts? 
The  attackers  say  they  fear  military  domi- 
nation of  our  country.  They  point  to  the 
great  size  and  power  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  recent  examples  of  military 
takeovers  in  other  countries. 

But  these  takeovers  are  not  at  all  anal- 
ogous to  our  own  situation. 

Historically  and  down  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  complete  civilian  control  of  our 
Military  Establishment.  This  Is  as  It  should 
be.  The  heads  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  appointed  civilians.  The  power  of 
the  purse,  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  domi- 
nation of  military  power,  Is  In  the  hands 
of  a  civilian  Congress.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment provides  these  and  other  effective 
checks  and  balances  to  prevent  military 
domination. 

Rather  than  an  imbalance  favoring  the 
military  over  the  civilian,  we  actually  have 
the  reverse.  Within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  has  increased  the  size 
and  power  of  the  Secretary's  office.  At  the 
time  Secretary  McNamara  took  office,  there 
were  less  than  2,000  employees  in  the  Offlce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  of  the  flrrt 
of  this  year,  there  were  over  34,000  employees 
responsible  to  the  Secretary's  offlce. 

Today,  civilian  decisionmaking  dominates 
military  expertise  more  than  ever  before. 
Without  attempting  to  pass  judgment  upon 
them,  my  point  is  served  by  merely  men- 
tioning the  decisions  not  to  build  a  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier;  to  phase  out 
manned  bombers;  and  to  build  the  TPX- 
These  were  major  civilian  decisions  taken  In 
opposition  to  preponderant  military  advice. 
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In  addition  to  weapons  selection,  there 
^  other  examples  of  Increased  centrallza- 
uon  and  power  in  the  Secretary's  offlce.  By 
controlling  Intelligence  and  public  informa- 
«on  the  Secretary  can  control  information 
Mine  out  to  the  military,  up  to  the  President, 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  people.  As  a  member 
rf  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
«en  material  bearing  a  top  secret  label  in  a 
closed  session  on  one  day  and  seen  the  iden- 
tical material  a  few  days  later  on  national 
television.  I  have  seen  the  highly  secret 
A_ll  announced  as  two  different  aircraft 
capable  of  performing  two  separate  missions 
and  I  have  heard  the  announcement  of  a  se- 
cret system  which  is  now  claimed  as  a  satel- 
lite killer.  None  of  these  announcements  of 
previously  classified  information  was  made 
to  serve  a  military  purpose. 

One  of  the  prime  safeguards  in  oxu  system 
of  checks  and  balances  is  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations process.  Here  again  during  the 
course  of  recent  hearings.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  military  views  are  not  receiving 
proper  consideration.  During  the  hearings, 
decisions  were  being  made  that  were  opposed 
by  the  military  In  their  testimony.  Nor- 
mally, much  cf  this  would  have  become  pub- 
lic knowledge  when  the  hearings  were  pub- 
lished. But  the  power  of  the  executive  ci- 
vilians was  exercised,  and  In  the  name  of 
military  security  they  cut  out  large  portions 
of  testimony  by  the  military  which  would 
have  Indicated  these  disagreements.  Thus, 
military  Judgment  was  hidden. 

Thus,  civilian  power  can  disregard  military 
advice  and  expertise.  At  the  same  time,  the 
channels  of  information  can  be  manipulated 
to  foreclose  the  final  avenue  of  appeal  to 
the  true  sovereigns,  the  American  people. 
Par  from  being  domination  by  the  military, 
this  Is  an  Imbalance  of  civilian  power. 

Another  favorite  whipping  boy  of  the  anti- 
military  people  is  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex.  Our  people  are  led  to 
believe  there  is  some  sort  of  unified  con- 
spiracy between  these  two  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  and  gaining 
power. 

Within  the  defense  industry,  particularly 
in  recent  years,  competition  has  been  so 
great  that  participation  in  a  conspiracy  is 
Impossible.  With  the  advent  of  large  weap- 
on system  programs,  the  number  of  con- 
tracts are  significantly  fewer,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  competition  is  keener.  Then, 
too,  the  leaders  within  the  defense  Industry 
are  not  unified  politically.  There  are  Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans,  Independents,  and 
whatever  else  you  may  find  In  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  Industrial  life.  As  a  result, 
any  of  the  Industrial  associations  related  to 
defense  generally  assume  a  timid  political 
posture. 

The  military  is  In  a  similar  situation. 
Within  the  Military  Establishment  there  are 
Individuals  of  both  political  parties.  They 
cannot  offend  the  party  In  power,  because  It 
Is  m  power,  nor  can  they  offend  the  party 
out  of  power,  because  It  may  come  to  power 
by  the  next  election.  The  military,  there- 
fore, walks  a  political  tightrope. 

The  net  result  Is  that  all  these  factors 
tend  to  diffuse  and  dilute  the  possible  power 
of  the  so-called  military-industrial  complex. 

Many  civilians  state  their  aim  as  some 
form  of  disarmament  and  believe  that  ac- 
conunodatlon  of  the  Communists  to  some  de- 
gree can  produce  a  proper  climate  for  such 
cooperation.  Military  Judgment  does  not 
support  this  view  except  in  cases  where  the 
absence  of  risk  is  certain.  Military  Judg- 
ment in  disarmament  negotiations  has, 
therefore,  been  kept  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. This  is  frightening  and  serious,  in 
my  opinion,  since  It  plays  into  the  announced 
Communist  strategy  to  undermine  and 
weaken  the  military  establishments  of  all 
capitalist  countries,  particularly  the  United 
States. 


It  is  the  military  man  who  must  over- 
come the  damning  and  insidious  propaganda 
in  films  like  "Dr.  Strangelove"  and  "Seven 
Days  in  May"  and  present  the  logic  which 
rebuts  and  resists  such  civilian  opinions. 

The  military  man  believes  our  country 
should  have  a  Military  Establishment  second 
to  none  In  order  to  remain  free  and  insure 
peace.  But  civilian  antimilitaristB  have 
taken  the  position  that  parity  with  the  So- 
viet Union  will  better  insure  the  peace.  This 
area  of  serious  disagreement  Is  one  in  which 
military  opinion  has  either  been  Ignored  or 
downgraded.  I  agree  with  the  military  man. 
The  military  man  believes  that  in  war, 
whether  it  be  a  small  or  big  war,  the  end 
objective  for  this  country  can  be  only  victory, 
and  the  suppression  of  an  enemy's  ability 
for  further  aggression.  This  again  is  an 
area  of  conflict  with  civilian  antimilltarists 
who  believe  that  victory  over  any  form  of 
Communist  aggression  would  either  create  a 
dangerous  Imbalance  in  the  world  power 
structure  or  could  stimulate  an  escalation 
to  a  nuclear  war.  The  military  believes  that 
when  any  enemy  says  he  will  bury  you  and 
all  his  actions  and  all  his  words  are  dedi- 
cated to  your  destruction,  you  have  every 
right  and  obligation  to  protect  your  people. 
The  military  man  believes  as  George  Wash- 
ington did:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace." 

Pvu-ther,  he  believes  the  use  of  force  at 
the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place  will  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  summed  up  the  mili- 
tary position  during  this  year's  Defense  ap- 
propriations hearings  when  he  said:  "If  we 
can  prevent  a  war  from  happening  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  our  mission.  If  the  war 
happens,  I  think  we  have  failed." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  little  said 
about  the  personal  qualities  of  the  men  who 
hold  these  views.  Par  from  being  the  crazed 
characters  depicted  in  movies  and  best-sell- 
ing novels,  they  are  typical  Americans. 

The  military  man  is  a  typical  American 
who  attended  American  schools  and  loves 
his  home  and  family.  He  is  one  who  thor- 
oughly accepts  and  understands  the  require- 
ment for  civilian  control  of  the  military  in 
our  form  of  government.  At  West  Point, 
the  Naval  and  Air  Force  Academies,  this 
basic  premise  is  drilled  into  future  officers. 
The  same  is  done  for  enlisted  men.  In  view 
of  this  and  their  understanding  that  many 
civilians  fear  military  domination,  they  gen- 
erally bend  over  backward  to  avoid  any  ef- 
fort to  dilute  traditional  civilian  control  of 
the  military. 

There  are  spiritual  qualities  in  the  mili- 
tary man  that  influence  his  thinking  and  his 
decisions.  He  respects  life  more  than  most, 
having  lived  close  to  death.  His  moral  val- 
ues are  outwardly  expressed  in  both  love  of 
God  and  love  of  country.  He  knows  honor 
in  his  uniform  and  in  his  actions.  He  is  a 
man  in  which  this  Nation  can  take  pride. 
He  needs  our  confidence  and  support.  The 
military  man  is  our  best  investment  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  urgent  that 
we  take  positive  steps  to  protect  this  im- 
portant Investment.  For  too  long  we  have 
downgraded  military  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. For  too  long  we  have  whittled  away 
at  the  personal  security  of  the  military  man. 
It  is  interesting  that  In  recent  years  the 
caliber  of  military  personnel  has  gone  up 
dramatically,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
relative  pay  of  the  military  as  compared  to 
civilian  pay  has  gone  down.  Why  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency?  There  are  two  answers 
for  It.  One  Is  sheer  patriotism  and  love  of 
service  to  country  on  the  part  of  the  military 
man.  The  second,  and  much  the  least  im- 
portant, are  the  fringe  benefits  of  a  military 
career.  Yet,  one  by  one,  on  a  regular  bsisis, 
these  fringe  benefits  are  disappearing.  The 
commissary   privilege   is   under   attack  this 


very  minute.  Some  traditional  price  advan- 
tages to  military  personnel  are  now  prevented 
by  regulation.  We  have  seen  recomputatlon 
drastically  curtailed  as  a  traditional  part  of 
retired  pay.  We  see  retired  pay  represented 
as  a  serious  financial  drain  on  the  future. 
Current  administration  policy  is  that  hos- 
pital beds  for  retirees  are  being  eliminated 
becaiise  they  are  not  Included  in  our  present 
building  program.  One  by  one  fringe  bene- 
fits are  going  by  the  boards. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  for 
the  part  it  has  played  and  is  playing  in 
maintaining  the  traditional  medical  care  for 
retirees  which  dates  as  far  back  in  our  his- 
tory as  the  year  1798.  Though  lawyers  may 
quibble  and  disagree  on  the  question,  I  as 
a  lawmaker  am  firmly  convinced  that  paedical 
care  for  retirees  was  a  legal,  as  well  as  a 
moral,  right  until  the  year  1958  when  the 
Dependent's  Medical  Care  Act  was  written. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  old  Naval  Hos- 
pital Fund  to  which  you  contributed. 
Though  20  cents  a  month  wasn't  much.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  over  a  80-year 
career  of  service,  a  Navy  man  would  contrib- 
ute $72  toward  hospital  construction.  In 
my  own  community,  we  have  Just  finished  a 
new,  ultramodern  hospital  for  which  we 
contributed  only  $33  per  capita  in  local  funds. 
Thus,  those  who  served  under  the  old  law 
have  more  than  bought  the  hospital  facili- 
ties in  which  they  receive  care.  This  legal 
right  stUl  exists  irrespective  of  the  1958  law. 
But  even  If  we  admitted  medical  care  for 
retirees  is  not  a  legal  right  today,  there 
certainly  is  no  question  that  it  is  a  moral 
right. 

This  is  why  I  became  so  alarmed  when  this 
year's  military  construction  bill  did  not  con- 
tain provisions  for  retiree  beds.  In  the  case 
of  the  Oakland  Naval  Hospital,  beds  bought 
and  paid  for  by  retirees'  contributions  were 
to  be  destroyed  and  not  replaced.  I  like  to 
ththk  that  the  strong  protest  I  made  during 
debate  on  the  House  floor  on  March  18  had 
something  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  take  another  look  at 
the  question.  Certainly  the  commonsense 
proposal  by  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
which  I  was  honored  to  Introduce  had  a 
tremendous  Influence  on  the  Department 
and  the  forthcoming  recommendations  of 
the  Rivers'  subcommittee  on  military  hos- 
pitalization. 

I  have  seen  the  galley  proofs  of  the  Rivera 
subcommittee  report  which  has  not  yet  been 
released.  I  would  violate  a  confidence  If  I, 
told  you  of  itB  recommendations,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Rivers 
subcommittee  will  please  you  in  that  they 
constitute  a  tremendous  step  forward  trom 
the  situation  which  existed  on  March  18 
as  the  House,  against  our  opposition,  accept- 
ed the  administration  view  that  new  mili- 
tary hospitals  should  not  contain  provision 
for  retired  beds. 

I  predict  that  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Rivers  subcommittee,  your 
association,  other  retired  groups,  and  your 
friends  in  Congress,  there  vriU  be  a  deflnite 
percentage  of  constructed  bed  capacity  for 
retirees.  This  makes  nothing  but  sense,  since 
it  will  provide  a  cushion  to  take  care  of  the 
medical  needs  of  a  national  emergency  which 
can  be  operated  in  peacetime  to  an  efficient 
capacity  level  by  caring  for  retirees.  If  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  had  never  won  an- 
other battle  in  its  history,  its  existence  would 
have  been  amply  Justified  by  the  results  of 
the  Rivers  subcommittee  hearings. 

Along  with  the  erosion  of  fringe  benefits 
we  see  what  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  down- 
grading of  the  military  man  by  a  very  strong 
array  of  forces  in  this  country. 

The  trend  raises  a  simple  and  basic  ques- 
tion: How  long  can  patriotism  alone  keep 
our  service  people  from  seeking  the  superior 
earnings,   the  convenience,   and  the   social 
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Newspapers  are  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional hfe.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
both  the  pulse  of  the  community  and  the 
tnisted  purveyor  of  truth  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Because  it  holds  a  position  of  intimacy 
and  trust,  the  newspaper  bears  a  fantas- 
tic burden  of  responsibility — the  kind  of 
responsibility  that  we  in  public  office  can 
fully  understand. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  prob- 
lems of  an  editor  who  is  confronted  daily 
with  a  flow  of  significant  news,  most  of 
which  he  cannot  possibly  fit  into  the  col- 
umns of  his  publication.  Every  day  he 
sits  in  Solomon's  chair  deciding  what 
his  readers  will  see  in  the  next  edition, 
discarding  that  which  he  considers  least 
important.  It  is  a  perpetual  moment  of 
decision.  It  is  no  job  for  the  faint- 
hearted. 

Certainly  it  is  not  a  job  for  the  mis- 
guided or  the  incompetent.  For  every 
time  that  only  one  side  of  an  issue  is  re- 
ported, every  time  a  reporter  injects  per- 
sonal feelings  to  distort  the  truth,  every 
time  an  error  in  fact  inadvertently  passes 
the  editor's  vigilant  blue  pencil,  the 
reader  is  cheated  of  his  right  to  know, 
robbed  of  his  right  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent judgment. 

Newspapers  are  in  a  constant  battle 
to  stay  alive  in  a  tough  competitive  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  battle  against  time,  a  battle 
against  prejudice,  against  cleverly  dis- 
guised lies,  evasive  officials,  and  public 
apathy. 

Individual  newspapers  do  not  always 
win  this  battle.  And,  as  In  other  fields 
there  are  always  a  few  unfortunately, 
who  do  not  even  try  to  win. 

But,  fortunately  for  all  who  beUeve  in 
democracy,  the  vast  majority  of  news- 
papers across  this  Nation  do  wage  an 
aggressive  battle  to  find  the  truth  and 
to  bring  it  to  Ught. 

Without  newspapers  our  American  way 
of  life  would  soon  die,  for  the  light  of 
democracy  must  be  kindled  and  fed  by 
the  judgments  of  an  Informed  people. 

The  greatness  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  the  greatness  of  our  newspapers. 
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AniuTersary  of  Czechoslovak  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Despite  oppression  and  brutal  domina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Communist  forces, 
the  spirit  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
and  the  heritage  of  greatness  which  the 
free  leaders  of  that  proud  nation  have 
left  behind  is  still  enshrined  In  the  hearts 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  both  within 
their  homeland  and  abroad. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  suppressed  by 
totalitarian  powers.  Incorporated  forci- 
bly into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 


Octoher  j 

publics,  deprived  of  their  individual  no. 
litical,  economic,  and  religious  freedoS 
the  people  of  that  country  long  for  tS 
day  when  their  country  will  once  aob 
resume  its  rightful  place  in  the  fiSh 
of  free  nations.  ^^ 

It  behooves  all  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
a  free  society  to  recall  the  tragedy  which 
the  Czechoslovakian  people  have  been 
forced  to  endure.  In  the  postwar  period 
from  1945  to  1948,  the  fate  of  that  coun- 
try was  in  the  balance  until  that  fateful 
day  in  February  of  1948  when  a  Com- 
munist  coup  took  over  the  Government 
and  initiated  the  15  years  of  suffering  for 
the  Czechoslovak  people. 

In  those  15  years,  the  failures  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  its  attempt  to  Im- 
pose a  foreign  ideology  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia  are  well  known. 

In  attempting  to  control  the  fires  of 
freedom',  the  Communist  regime  has 
tried  to  eliminate  all  the  humanitarian 
ideals  so  cherished  by  that  country's 
F>eople. 

The  mute  evidence  of  that  failure  lies 
In  the  barbed  wire  and  minefields  sep- 
arating the  people  from  the  free  world. 

On  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  I  want  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
that  brave  country  and  to  all  Americans 
of  Czechoslovakian  ancestry.  I  Join  in 
the  prayer  that  the  oppression  of  their 
native  land  may  soon  be  ended. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  People  of  CzechosloT^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONMECnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, October  3,  we  shall  celebrate 
the  46th  aruiiversary  of  the  birth  of  free 
Czechoslovakia  in  1918.  Czechoslovakia 
is  not  free  any  longer,  of  course,  but  per- 
haps the  time  has  come  when  a  better 
future  for  these  oppressed  people  is 
again  in  view. 

As  the  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  diminish 
each  day,  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  forget  the  fate  of  the  men  and  womai 
of  Czechoslovakia  who  still  live  under 
Communist  domination.  More  than  ever, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  task 
of  freeing  the  courageous  people  of  that 
land. 

The  history  of  Czechoslovakia  and  her 
people  has  been  a  stirring  symbol  of  hope 
for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  freedom 
and  independence  throughout  all  of  east- 
em  and  central  Europe.  For  over  a 
thousand  years,  they  have  had  to  suffer 
the  hard  hand  of  alien  and  arbitrary 
rule.  History  records  this,  and  also  re- 
cords their  spirit  of  independence  and 
their  faith  which  have  survived  the  test 
of  time  and  tyranny. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  great  emplw 
of  Austria-Hungary  after  World  War  I 
there  was  a  reshaping  of  the  political 
geography  of  E\irope.  At  that  time,  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  drive  for  freedom  and 


independence  reached  a  high  peak  in  the 
history  of  its  people.  At  the  head  of  the 
•Juration  movement  was  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  a  noted  scholar  and  writer, 
!JhMe  contributions  on  the  subject  of 
democracy  will  live  forever.  A  man  of 
action,  he  led  his  people  to  Independence 
and  for  11  fruitful  years  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  newly  formed  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

His  death  in  1937  saved  Masaryk  from 
witnessing  the  terrible  events  which  be- 
fell his  beloved  country.  First,  the  Nazi 
occupation  and,  then,  an  even  worse 
subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  agents  will  have  no  more  success 
in  smothering  the  flames  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia,  however,  than  those  who 
attempted  to  do  this  In  the  past.  Alien 
occupation  and  oppression  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  dim  the  aspirations  and  ex- 
tinguish the  hopes  of  her  people.  It  has 
only  increased  their  determination  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  resistance  movement  in  Czecho- 
slovakia is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  The  spirit 
of  independence,  love  of  country,  and 
faith  that  will  not  fail  are  the  greatest 
assets  of  her  people  as  they  struggle 
against  Communist  rule. 

I  know  that  we  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  living  in  the  free  world  ap- 
preciate this  resistance  movement,  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  an  inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia  will  again  arise 
and  freedom  is  restored  to  her  brave  and 
courageous  people. 


National  Airlines — 30th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations to  National  Airlines  on  its 
30th  anniversary  which  It  will  reach  on 
October  15,  1964.  Thirty  years  may 
seem  a  long  time,  but  in  the  life  of  a 
corporation  it  is  a  short  span. 

In  1934  National  started  a  mail  run 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  Daytona 
Beach.  The  entire  fleet  consisted  of  one 
second-hand,  4-place  aircraft,  a  sister 
ship  to  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  with 
which  Lindbergh  made  his  historic 
transatlantic  flight.  From  this  modest 
beginning.  National  has  grown  to  become 
a  major  trunkline  serving  the  east  coast 
from  Boston  to  Miami  and  points  in  be- 
tween, and  the  southern  transcontinen- 
tal route  between  Florida  and  California. 

The  award  of  the  "rocket  route" — the 
southern  transcontinental  route — link- 
ing the  aerospace  centers  of  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Houston,  and  the  west  coast,  in 
June  1961.  created  a  route  system  for  Na- 
tional which  attracted  the  young  Fron- 
tier Airlines  president,  Lewis  B.  Maytag, 
Jr.  In  4  years  he  had  built  up  Frontier 
so  that  it  was  consistently  in  the  black, 
but  he  saw  greater  scope  for  his  energy 
and  talents  in  National  Airlines.  He 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  Na- 


tional in  April  1962,  paying  $25.75  per 
share  for  stock  then  selling  at  $17  a 
share.  Less  than  a  year  later  his  judg- 
ment was  vindicated  when  National  stock 
was  worth  $31,625  a  share. 

"Bud"  Maytag,  as  he  is  known  to  his 
friends,  is  the  youngest  of  the  major  air- 
line presidents,  being  junior  by  15 
years — at  age  37  years.  He  is  the  only 
airline  president  who  is  checked  out  to 
fly  jets  and  personally  flew  a  DC-8  fan- 
jet  for  National  on  its  acceptance  flight. 
He  obtained  a  pilot's  license  in  1947  and 
had  organized  two  aviation -directed 
companies  while  still  in  his  twenties.  As 
a  pilot  he  prefers  a  1940  vintage,  open 
cockpit  PT-17  biplane,  in  which  he  does 
weekend  stunting  and  on  the  fuselage  of 
which  "National"  is  written  upside 
down.  This  is  so  that  National  will  be 
right  side  up  when  he  is  "showboating" 
upside  down,  he  says. 

Under  his  direction  the  debt  burden 
of  National  was  eased  through  new  fi- 
nancing arrangements,  the  types  of  air- 
craft in  the  fleet  reduced  from  six  to 
two — the  DC-3  jets  and  the  Electra 
prop  jets — and  shares  held  by  Pan  Amer- 
ican reacquired.  The  National  fleet 
now  consists  of  9  DC-8  and  17  Electra 
aircraft.  In  keeping  with  the  new  look 
the  hostesses  were  outfitted  with  uni- 
forms designed  by  Oleg  Cassini. 

After  2  years  of  heavy  losses.  National 
was  solidly  in  the  black  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  improved.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  1964  the  net  operating  profit 
was  $5,896,000.  In  the  meantime  Na- 
tional has  continued  to  render  excellent 
service  to  the  people  in  the  territory 
through  which  its  routes  are  operated. 
Under  the  able  management  of  its  pres- 
ent oflQcers  we  know  National  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  our  outstanding  air- 
lines. 

Again,  most  hearty  congratulations  to 
National  on  its  30th  anniversary  with 
sincere  wishes  for  its  continued  progress. 


The  Record  on  President  Kennedy's 
Action  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF   MISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  September  we  all  saw  press 
accounts  of  how  the  Republican  nominee 
reflected  upon  the  integrity  of  our  late 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  when  he 
said  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  in  1962  the 
Kennedy  administration  waited  until  the 
perilous  last  moment  to  take  action  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  so  it  would  have  the 
maximum  domestic  political  impact. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  remarks 
of  my  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  Stu- 
art Symington,  who  I  expect  has  forgot- 
ten more  about  military  preparedness 
and  general  know-how  in  matters  of  the 
military,  as  the  last  Secretary  of  Air  for 
the  Army  and  the  first  Secretary  of  the 


Air  Force,  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  ever  be  able  to  acquire  In 
the  short  time  remaining  for  him  in  pub- 
lic life. 

During  the  spring  of  1963, 1  l^now  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona sat  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommitee  on  Prepar- 
edness when  It  held  extensive  hearings  In 
executive  session  on  the  operations  and 
effectiveness  of  the  American  intelligence 
community  with  respect  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crises  of  October  1962. 

An  interim  report  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  9,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  subcommittee  stated  that  the  first 
hard  photographic  evidence  of  mediiun 
range  and  intermediate  range  missile  in- 
stallations in  Cuba  was  obtained  on  Oc- 
tober 14, 1962;  and  the  first  photographic 
evidence  confirming  the  presence  in 
Cuba  of  "Soviet  highly  mobile  armored 
task  groups"  was  obtained  on  October  25, 
1962. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  October  22, 
1962,  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
after  having  affected  appropriate  mili- 
tary preparations,  confronted  the  So- 
viets before  the  world  with  an  ultimatum 
that  they  remove  from  Cuba  missiles 
which  might  be  used  in  an  tiggressive  at- 
tack upon  this  and  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

However,  last  September  9,  speaking 
as  Republican  nominee  for  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  voiced  In  Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  following  allegation  which  re- 
flected on  the  integrity  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent: 

Despite  weeks  and  months  of  warning 
about  the  missiles,  an  administration  totally 
political  In  its  goals  and  instincts  could  and 
would  wait  until  the  perilous  isist  moment 
to  take  action,  take  action  at  a  time  that 
would  have  maximum  domestic  political 
Impact. 

Our  senior  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Symington,  who  also  serves  on 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  recently  performed  a  service  In 
the  interest  of  truth  and  accuracy  in 
setting  the  record  straight. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Symington's  remarks  delivered 
in  September,  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  be  ih- 
serted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Speech  of  Senator  Symington  Deltvbied  at 
Lexington,  Mo.,  on  Septembeb   12,  1964 

Senator  Goldwater's  recent  attack.  In  Se- 
attle, on  the  late  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  charged  the  latter  with  timing  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  for  political  reasons  at  home.  Is 
not  borne  out  by  the  record. 

Both  Senator  Golowateb  and  I  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee;  and  in  the  Spring 
of  1963  this  subcommittee  held  extended 
hearings  on  the  sudden  Soviet  military 
buildup  in  Cuba  during  October  1962. 

In  the  last  2  days  I  have  carefully  reread 
the  record  of  those  hearings — and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Kennedy,  who  Is  no  longer 
here  to  defend  himself,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  President  moved  with  great  dis- 
patch after  approving  every  single  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  head  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President  re- 
ceived firm  information  the  Soviets  were 
moving  strategic  missiles  into  Cuba,  he  so 
Informed  congressional  leaders.  Within  4 
days  after  the  information  was  confirmed,  be 
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the  military  buildup  consid- 
In  case  the  U.S.S.R.  decided 
the  missiles  upon  his  demand, 
our   allies   of  the   details   of 
had  evacuated  our  depend - 
}uantanamo,  and  bad  landed  ma- 
base.    Thereupon  the  President 
lotlfled   the   American   people   of 
Emd  told  them  what  he  intended 

It. 

words,  the  record  shows  the  mat- 

hindled  efficiently,  and,  for  which 
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why  It  Is  so  Important  for  the 
,  If  possible,  under  some  form 
agreement. 
States  became  great  because 
operated  as  a  government  un- 
Throughout  the  world  we  have 
symbol  of  freedom  under  law; 
we  have  placed  our  faith, 
was  well  expressed  long  ago  by 
Rousseau,  when  he  said:  "It 
Edone  that  men  owe  Jiistice  and 
•.  It  Is  with  this  voice  alone 
cal    leaders   should   speak,   when 
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Pnblic  Works 


KX7ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ilULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  bOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

]  'riday,  October  2.  1964 
Hil^SEN. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
)y  year,  become  more  and  more 
in  the  development  of  trade. 
District  of  Washington,  which 
privilege  of  representing.  Is 
tliose  areas  in  this  Nation  Inti- 
a^sociated  with  commerce  and  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors, 
during  the  past  4  years  has 
recognized  these  needs  and 
teen  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
and  help  of  the  Appro- 
Committee    and    particularly 
on    Public    Works, 
Ohio's  outstanding  Congress- 

KlRWAM. 

of  this  trade  interest  and  the 

development  in  Congress,  I 

Members  of  Congress  may  be 

in  some  of  the  figures  recently 

from  one  of  the  outstanding 

in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Wash.    Harvey  Hart,  man- 


ager of  this  port,  is  considered  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  knowledgeable  and  able 
members.  Citizen  participation  in  port 
affairs  and  an  excellent  relationship  be- 
tween the  port  district  and  the  people 
have  made  it  possible  for  Longvlew 's 
projects. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  port  of  Lx)ng- 
view  is  the  youngest  deep-water  port  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  It  has,  in  the 
short  space  of  37  years,  moved  from  a 
standing  start  to  the  first  port  in  volume 
of  exports  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  it  has  completely  saturated  the  capa- 
bilities of  all  present  facilities,  land,  and 
cargo-handling  capacity.  Further  prog- 
ress and  development  requires  expansion. 
This  fall,  this  forward-looking  port  is 
proposing  a  S3  million  general  obligation 
bond — this  to  be  voted  on  by  the  elec- 
torate of  the  district  in  November. 

Some  indication  of  the  port's  value  to 
the  district,  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  the  Nation  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

In  1963  the  port  handled  1.794,080 
short  tons  of  outbound  waterborne 
cargo,  and  482.973  short  tons  of  inbound 
waterborne  cargo.  Shipments  were 
made  to  52  nations  and  received  from 
18  nations.  The  port  used  its  berthing 
space  to  90  percent  of  ultimate  capacity 
and  serviced  812  offshore  vessels.  The 
port  is  responsible  for  the  direct  and  in- 
direct employment  of  2.380  persons  out 
of  18.688  persons  employed  in  thd  port 
district,  and  for  a  payroll  of  $16,250,000 
out  of  a  totdl  payroll  of  $106.600,000 — 
a  total  of  15.2  percent.  Local  potential 
buying  power  released  in  the  district  for 
1963  was  $14,370,000. 

The  expansion  contemplated  will  in- 
crease the  district  payroll  by  approxi- 
mately 400  persons,  will  measurably  as- 
sist the  export  expansion  program  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  will  as- 
sist Washington  ports  in  maintaining 
their  competitive  relationship  with  ag- 
gressive ports  in  Canada,  other  areas  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  the  gulf  and 
Atlantic  coasts,  which  have  spent  well 
over  a  billion  dollars  during  the  past 
10  years  on  modernization  and  improve- 
ments. It  also  will  add  additional  secu- 
rity to  our  national  defense  program. 


The  list  follows: 


Legislation  and  Voting  Record  of  Repre- 
sentative Frelinghuysen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  1953  I  have 
issued  reports  to  my  constituents  at  the 
end  of  each  session.  I  am  submitting 
here  a  list  of  bills  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced during  the  88th  Congress  and  a 
synopsis  of  my  voting  record  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  present  Congress  as 
part  of  my  final  report  to  the  people  of 
the  5th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey. 


Legislation    Introduced    bt    Conoressiia 

Prelinchutsen   in   the   88th   Conorbb* 

H.R.  3134,  to  authorize  as.slstance  to  pubiir 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  hlah» 
education.  Including  Junior  coUegeT^ 
technical  Institutes,  In  financing  the  <»o 
structlon,  rehabilitation,  or  Improvementoi 
needed  academic  and  related  faclUtle! 
(College  Academic  Facilities  Act). 

H.R.  3482,  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957,  and  for  other  purposes  (ci»n 
Rights  Act  of  1963 ) .  ^    ^ 

H.R.  3396.  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
lands  to  Morrlstown  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  5193,  to  extend  for  1  additional  year 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874.  81st  Congress,  as  amended. 

H.R.  6457,  to  amend  section  111  of  title  ffl 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  States 
to  allow  certain  service  faculties  to  be  con- 
structed  or  located  on  the  rights-of-way  (rf 
the  Interstate  System. 

H.R.  6727,  to  enforce  constitutional  rights, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7048,  to  authorize  assistance  to  the 
States  for  surveying  the  needs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  (Educational  Im- 
provement  Act  of  1963) . 

H.R.  9454,  to  establish  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission. 

H.R.  10617,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

HH.  11050.  to  authorize  a  3-year  program 
to  assist  States  and  communities  to  mobilize 
and  coordinate  human  and  financial  re- 
sources to  combat  the  causes  of  poverty  In 
the  United  States,  and  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  or  alleviate  any  effects 
of  poverty  (the  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964) . 

H.R.  11709,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commissioner  Genersd  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Canadian  Universal  and  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  for  other  purposes. 

House  Joint  Resolution  270,  designating 
the  8-day  period  beginning  on  the  12th  day 
of  October  at,  each  year  as  Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Week. 

House  Joint  Resolution  445,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  766,  providing  for 
the  recognition  and  endorsement  of  the  17th 
International  Publflhers  Congress. 

House  Joint  Resolution  858,  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Watch  Administration  and  Opera- 
tion of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  c*  IWH. 

Voting  record  of  Congressman  Frelinghuy- 
sen, 88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Legislation: 

ClvU    rights Yes 

Tax  bUl  ($11.5  billion  reduction) Tea 

Federal  pay  bill Yea 

Agrlcultxire   appropriation N»y 

Treasury-Poet  Ofllce   appropriation Tea 

Legislative  appropriation Tea 

Labor-HEW  appropriation Tea 

Defense  appropriation Tea 

Foreign  aid  appropriation Tea 

Public   works   appropriation Tea 

Federal   highways Tea 

Reduction  of  excise  taxes  from  10  to 

5  percent Tea 

Increasing  public  debt Nay 

Mass  transit Tea 

National       Defense       Education       Act 

Amendments Tea 

Social  security  benefits Tsa 

Omnibus  housing Tea 
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Letters  to  a  Daughter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IK  IBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal 
wherein  is  copied  three  wonderful  letters 
written  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  to 
his  daughter,  Joarme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  millions  of 
American  children  might  read  and  profit 
thereby,  including  my  own  grandchil- 
dren, Anne,  Joan,  Janet,  MaryBen,  and 

Donald. 
The  article  follows: 

Letters   to    a   Daughter 

Over  the  years,  duty  has  often  separated 
Bakbt  M.  Goldwater  from  his  four  children. 
Eiperlence  taught  him,  long  before  his  nom- 
ination as  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  that  long-distance  phoning  was 
not  enough.  Only  by  writing  his  girls  and 
boys  at  some  length  could  the  Senator  ex- 
press fully  his  concern  for  their  growth  and 
well-being  In  heart,  mind,  and  body. 

An  early  riser,  he  often  composed  these 
family  letters  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  pecking 
them  out  on  a  portable  typewriter.  None 
was  revised.  Once,  In  his  Senate  office,  he 
remarked  to  me,  "Through  letters  I  preserved 
emotional  closeness  with  my  children.  It 
worked  out  better  than  you  might  have 
Imagined." 

The  three  letters  presented  here  were  writ- 
ten to  his  first-born  child,  Joanne,  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ross.  Made  available  to  me  by  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  and  Mrs.  Ross,  the  selection 
ranges  from  the  time  Joanne  was  12  years 
old  imtll  her  wedding  day. 

Mrs.  Ross  Is  the  wife  of  a  resident  surgeon 
at  Harbor  General  Hospital  In  Torrance, 
Calif.,  and  the  mother  of  four  children:  6- 
year-old  Carolyn,  5-year-old  Cynthia  (whom 
they  call  "CC") ,  3-year-old  Thomas  Michael 
and  1-year-old  Alison.  "I  saved  these  letters 
because  they  were  so  beautiful,"  Mrs.  Ross 
told  me.  "Daddy  put  so  much  of  himself 
Into  them." 

Urged  In  the  letters  to  develop  self-reli- 
ance, Mrs.  Ross  Is  meeting  that  Injunction 
fully.  "She  Is  so  unspoiled,"  her  mother 
said,  "that  she  does  her  own  housework  and 
her  own  cooking.  She  cares  for  the  children 
herself,  with  the  help  only  of  babysitters,  and 
even  does  her  own  sewing."  The  Goldwaters" 
modern  desert  home  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  a 
guest  cottage  which  Joanne  and  her  family 
often  use. 

Mrs.  Ross  speaks  of  her  family  with  great 
affection.  "Daddy  and  mother  are  opposite 
personalities.  He  likes  camping.  She  is 
happier  In  a  resort.  Yet  she  has  learned  to 
oUtlvate  his  Interests.  My  brothers,  Barry, 
Jr.,  and  Mike,  are  also  very  different  from 
each  other. 

"Barry  Is  so  Intense  that  he  once  developed 
an  ulcer.  He  looks  like  daddy,  and  he  Is 
always  trying  to  live  up  to  daddy's  image. 
Both  daddy  and  he  think  they're  right,  and 
when  they  disagree  therp>'s  quite  a  merry- 
go-round. 

"Mike  doesn't  look  like  daddy,  and  Isn't 
burdened  with  the  image.  Mike's  his  own 
man,  sharp,  clever,  and  witty.  My  20-year- 
old  sister — little  Peggy  as  we  call  her,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  mother,  who  Is  known  as 
big  Peggy — is  an  easy-going,  sweet,  beautiful, 
poised  girl  who  grew  up  very  fast." 


The  years  spanned  by  the  letters  remain 
vivid  to  Mrs.  Ross.  "Camping  trips  with 
daddy,"  she  told  me,  "are  the  outstanding 
memories  of  my  childhood.  We  started  the 
trips  when  I  was  10.  Little  Peggy  missed 
them  all.  Barry,  Jr.,  and  Mike  were  little 
boys  and  tagged  along.  It  seemed  I  had  all 
the  fun." 

Flora  Rheta  Schreibee. 


June  11,  1948. 

Dearest  Joanne:  Those  beautiful  quaking 
aspens  you  have  seen  in  the  forests  as  we 
have  driven  along  have  one  purpose  in  life. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  them  because  they 
remind  me  a  lot  of  mommy  and  me  and  you 
kids.  Those  aspens  are  born  and  grow  just  to 
protect  the  spruce  tree  when  it  is  born.  As 
the  spruce  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  the 
aspens  gradually  grow  old  and  tired  and  even 
die  after  a  while,  but  the  spruce  which  has 
had  Its  tender  self  protected  in  its  childhood 
grows  into  one  of  the  forest's  most  wonder- 
ful trees.  Now  think  about  mommy  and  me 
as  aspens  standing  there  quaking  ourselves  In 
the  winds  that  blow,  catching  the  cold  snows 
of  life,  bearing  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  all  to 
protect  you  from  those  things  until  you  are 
strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  do  them 
yourself.  We  aren't  quaking  from  fear  but 
from  the  joy  of  being  able  to  see  yoixr  life 
develop,  and  you  grow  Into  tall,  straight  men 
and  women.  Now  you  have  almost  reached 
the  point  where  you  don't  need  us  as  much 
as  you  used  to,  Just  like  the  spruce  reaches 
a  place  In  his  life  where  the  aspens  are  not 
much  use  to  him. 

Now  you  stand  like  the  young  spruce,  a 
pretty,  straight  young  thing  whose  head  is 
beginning  to  peep  above  the  protection  of 
mommy's  and  daddy's  watchfulness. 

We  have  seen  you  grow  this  far  and  have 
influenced  you  all  we  could  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  beauty  that  is  now  yours. 
Funny  thing  about  that  word  beauty.  I  don't 
mean  Just  a  pretty  face  and  a  pretty  body, 
but  I  mean  something  deeper.  Take  Mommy, 
she  Is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world 
not  because  her  face  Is  pretty,  but  because 
people  like  her  to  be  around,  she  smiles,  she 
helps  other  people,  she  Is  kind  and  thought- 
ful, that,  Joanne,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  beauty.  The  spruce  tree  is  like  that 
too.  He  reaches  the  age  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  and  then  he  is  pretty,  but  what  he 
grows  into  after  he  goes  on  his  own  is  up  to 
him.  Will  his  branches  reach  toward  God's 
sky  and  protect  those  weary  people  who  come 
to  rest  under  him?  Will  you  in  your  growing 
become  a  woman  the  world  wants  to  know 
because  you  will  offer  the  friendship  of  your 
heart  to  them?  Or  will  the  tree  tind  you  not 
grow  these  branches  but  hold  them  unto 
yourselves,  becoming  still  a  pretty  tree  and 
a  pretty  woman  but  ugly  to  the  thinking  of 
men  and  women? 

Will  this  tree  cover  his  branches  with 
bright,  shiny  leaves  that  will  reflect  to  all 
who  pass  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  will  you 
grow  so  that  your  smile  and  your  eyes  will 
reflect  to  all  the  happiness  of  your  heart,  or 
will  you  both  become  things  of  homeliness 
because  you  won't  share  with  the  world  the 
joy  of  living  and  the  happiness  of  your  minds 
and  hearts? 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  because  from  now 
on  a  lot  of  what  you  eventually  become,  a 
lovely  woman,  a  happy  woman,  a  brilliant, 
popular  woman  depends  on  you.  You  can't 
go  through  life  being  these  things  and  at  the 
same  time  frowning. 

You  can't  achieve  these  things  and  be 
grumpy,  you  have  to  grow  so  that  your  every 
deed  and  look  reflect  the  glory  that  is  now  in 
your  heart  and  soul.  Smile,  think  right,  be- 
lieve in  God  and  your  family  and  your  coun- 
try. You  can  become  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  in  this  worldwide  forest  of 
men  and  women.    It's  up  to  you. 

I  love  you, 

Daodt. 


Janttast  18, 1950. 

Mt  Darling  Joanne:  On  this  your  14th 
birthday  I  would  like  to  wish  for  you  all  the 
happiness  and  beauty  this  world  can  offer 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  a  few  things  to  you  that  can  be 
said  again  and  again  during  your  life,  so 
that  explains  the  letter  instead  of  just  a 
talk  whose  words  would  float  on  out  an 
open  window. 

These  words  you  can  save  If  you  wish  and 
read  them  again  when  you  are  older. 

As  you  are  now  14,  I  should  tell  you  some 
things  a  girl  of  that  age  should  be  doing, 
and  as  far  as  that  goes,  a  girl  of  any  age. 
You  must  be  tolerant  and  patient  with  other 
people.  You  must  not  be  selfish.  You  must 
remember  that  because  you  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  born  in  a  family  with  a 
small  amount  of  what  people  call  wealth 
that  you  miist  be  very  careful  of  the  things 
I  have  already  mentioned,  tolerance  and 
patience.  It  Is  easy  for  you  to  forget  these 
things,  but  you  must  never,  never  forget 
them. 

Your  attitude  at  times  toward  Mommy 
and  me  is  one  of  impatience  born  of  a 
thought  in  your  head  that  we  don't  under- 
stand you  or  your  desires  as  a  young  girl. 
We  are  not  that  old  that  we  have  forgotten 
our  own  young  days,  and  what  we  advise 
you  Is  born  of  experience.  What  we  teU 
you  are  signposts  along  your  life  whose 
letters  have  been  painted  with  the  colors 
of  years.  We  want  you  to  heed  us  and  to 
listen  to  us.  As  you  grow  older,  what  we 
tell  you  and  advise  you  will  be  tempered 
with  what  you  are  able  to  associate  with 
those  things  from  your  own  growing  experi- 
ence, but  right  now  when  you  are  only  14 
you  must  lean   on  us   and  believe  us. 

Laziness  in  your  schoolwork  and  your  work 
at  home  will  only  result  in  your  being  a  lazy 
woman,  and  believe  me,  man  to  girl,  there 
is  nothing  worse  than  a  lazy  woman  unless 
it's  two  lazy  women. 

It  is  easy  to  become  lazy.  It  is  a  bad  habit 
that  many,  many  people  in  this  world  have 
gotten  into,  but  it  Is  not  a  habit  that  at- 
tractive people  will  ever  get  Into. 

Watch  these  things  I  have  told  you  about. 
Tolerance,  patience  and  laziness.  You  have 
shown  signs  of  all  of  them,  and  it  has  been 
only  natural.  You  are  stUl  very  young  and 
you  can  change  these  things,  and  I  am  asking 
you  that  during  this  coming  year  you  try 
real  hard  to  correct  them.  Change  your 
tone  of  voice  to  Mommy  and  me  and  your 
brothers  and  sister.  We  all  want  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  happy,  contented  home,  and  with 
you  screeching  at  the  others  it  won't  be. so 
happy. 

Remember,  Joanne,  that  the  happiest  peo- 
ple In  this  world  are  the  people  who  are  bfisy 
trying  to  make  others  happy.  The  truest 
words  ever  said  or  written  are:  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
Keep  those  words  close  to  your  heart  and 
let  the  feeling  of  them  go  through  your 
every  thought  and  every  act.  It  is  easy  to 
say.  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  but  it's  hard  to 
say,  "WUl  it  help  others?"  but  those  last 
four  words  can  become  the  slide  rule  of  your 
actions  that  will  make  your  life  the  happy, 
wonderful  thing  that  I  know  it  will  always 
be.  I  am  proud  to  be  your  father. 
Love  always, 

Daddt. 


(Undated,  circa  1962) 
Dearest  Joanne:  I  keep  thinking  that  I 
will  see  you  each  day,  and  when  night  comes 
and  that  hasn't  happened,  then  I  renew 
again  my  pledge  to  write  you  on  the  morrow. 
This  then  is  the  morning  for  the  letter,  but 
believe  me  I  would  much  prefer  sitting  with 
you  someplace  and  talking  this  over  with 
you  than  resorting  to  the  coldness  of  blade 
print  on  white  paper.    So  when  you  read  It, 
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If  there  art 
time  we 
Iflnt  tliat 
tblnks  abotit 
going  throlugh 
'caiue  I 
to  thlnklnb 
got  aa  low 


ae 


re:  aember 


need 


tlZDB 


You  see  I 
didn't 
but  I  did 
better 

Sort  of 
I  figured 
student. 
If  I  wanted 
then   a 
golly  It 
thing  else 
fun  and  I 
which  lea4B 
Impossible 
to  herself 
compromli  es 


to  make 
payload  aiid 
lift,  then  }  re 
best  alrpla  le 
among  all 
build  better 
faster  and 
■o  It  Is  wl  th 
a  good  student 


questions,  then  we  can  talk  next 

together  but  then  the  subject 

clnd  It's  Just  what  your  old  man 

the  period  of  your  life  you  are 

I  say  these  things  to  you 

Just  about  yoiir  age  I  got 

the  same  things,  and  I  guess  I 

In  the  mind  as  you  seem  to  be. 

1  tarted  school  with  the  Idea  that  I 

to  study.    I  wasnt  exactly  lazy, 

't  apply  myself.     I  had  a  much 

doing   other   things. 

Ike  you.  Isn't  It?     Well,  one  day 

that  If  I  wanted  to  be  a  poor 

I  was  on  the  right  path,  but 

to  pass  and  to  make  better  grades, 

work   was    In   order,   and    by 

,  and  you  know  what?  every - 

worked  better  too.     I  ha4  more 

:ot  along  In  other  activities  better, 

me  to  this  point.     It's  almost 

for  one  person  to  be  everything 

or  to  anyone,  there  have  to   be 

,  like  an  airplane;  when  we  want 

fast  one,  then  we  have  to  forget 

lift.  If  we  want  payload  and 

have  to  forget  speed,  to  get  the 

for  all  pxirposes  we  compromise 

the  factors.     By  doing  this   we 

and  better   airplanes   that   go 

faster  and  carry  more  and  more, 

a  person.     If  she  wants  to  be 

and  nothing  else,  then  she 


cut 

tlien 


Uitle 
wcrked, 


Date 

Jan.   14 
Jan.   14 

Jan.   21 

Jan.  21 


Jan.  28 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  25 


Feb.  36 

Feb.  27 
Mar.  4 
Mar.  5 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 

Mar.  25 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr.  3 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  14 
Apr.  15 

Apr.  22 
May  6 
May  7 
May  13 

May  20 
May  20 

May  20 
May  20 
May  27 


June    3 
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gives  up  other  interests,  if  she  wants  to  be 
social,  then  she  forgets  her  schooling.  Now, 
if  she  wants  to  be  a  little  of  both,  she  com- 
promises, she  studies  a  little  more  and  plays 
a  little  less,  and  the  first  thing  you  know, 
she  is  better  at  both  school  and  the  extra- 
curricular affairs. 

What  you  should  do  then  is  to  study  a  bit 
more  and  play  a  bit  less,  but  never  quit 
playing  for  studying  or  quit  studying  for 
playing.  Your  Job  is  to  make  the  best  of 
what  you  have,  and  you  have  a  whale  of  a 
let.  You  have  charm  that  others  work  hard 
tc  develop,  you  have  brains,  but  you  haven't 
been  able  to  put  them  to  their  best  use  yet; 
you  have  many  friends  and  you  make  friends 
easily,  so,  baby,  you  start  with  more  than 
most  girls  ever  wind  up  with  and  most  im- 
portant to  your  dad.  you  are  honest,  and 
whatever  you  do  in  this  attempt  to  compro- 
mise your  efforts,  never,  never  give  up  the 
honesty  that  is  the  basic  rock  In  your  foun- 
dation of  a  successful  life.  The  honors  of 
the  world  mean  nothing  if  your  head  rests 
uneasily  on  your  pillow  from  the  pangs  of 
a  guilty  or  dishonest  conscience.  I  would 
rather  hold  my  head  high  in  honesty  than 
be  king. 

Don't  take  this  as  criticism.     It's  only  me 
watching  you  live  through  the  same  things 
I  lived  through,  and  I'm  only  trying  to  be 
a  roadmap  for  you. 
Love, 

I  Daddt. 


Congressman  Bob  Dole  in  His  Votes  «i 
Key  Issues  Daring  the  2d  Scssioi, 
88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  began  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1964,  and  from  then,  to  and  In- 
cluding October  2,  1964,  there  were  Uj 
roUcall  votes,  and  I  was  present  and  vot- 
ing on  1 1 1 .  Listed  below  is  a  summary  of 
82  key  measures  and  my  vote  thereon. 
The  30  votes  not  listed  related  primarily 
to  procedural  matters,  duplications  and 
bills  which  were  not,  in  my  opinion,  of 
general  interest. 

Some  of  the  votes  were  easy  and  some 
very  dififlcult,  and  I  am  certain  my  con- 
stituents will  not  agree  with  every  vote 
cast.  Nevertheless,  as  the  session  finally 
comes  to  an  end,  it  is  time  for  an  ac- 
counting, and  I  therefore  include  a  sum- 
mary of  my  voting  this  session: 
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Ti  recommit  bill  extending  program  of  Federal  aid  for  airports  to  reduce  proposed  authorization  by  $15,000,000  per  year  for  3  years.    (Yea  110,  nay  201.) 

Al  ter  defeat  of  recommittal  motion,  Ilouse  passed  bill  providing  for  S-year  exten.sion  with  niodifications  of  the  program  of  Federal  aid  for  airport  construc- 
lon.    (Yea298,  nay  11.) 

Li  srary  services  amendments  proposed  to  conflne  Federal  library  services  :%ii!  to  rural  am!  small  town  ari^ns,  while  increasing  the  authorization  for  such 
id,  but  eliminating  a  proposed  new  program  of  Federal  grants  for  litirary  rnnstruc  tion.     (Yin  179.  nay  183.) 

A(  ;eT  failure  of  efforts  to  limit  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  library  aid  program,  the  lull  p;v';.<ed.  It  inco'iu^i'd  the  authorization  for  Fe<leral  aid  for  library  serv- 
es from  $7,500,000  to  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  and  authorized  a  new  proerarii  of  matrhine  Kcl.  ral  Rrants  for  library  construction  Miith  .«20,000,000  for 
964  and  authorizations  with  unspecified  amounts  for  1965  and  1966.  ."^tirtinK  with  ti.-^cal  iy«'..5.  the  prngrams  were  extended  to  urban  In  addition  to  rural 
nd  small  town  areas.    (Yea  254,  nay  107. i 

Tl  is  bill  proposed  amending  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  to  include  most  fringe  benefit.'!  in  making  prevailing  wage  determinations.  The  Bacon-Davis  Act 
I  enerally  provides  that  workers  on  most  Federal  construction  contracts  be  pai  1  not  less  than  prevailing  wages  for  the  same  area.    (Yea  357,  nay  SO.) 

Ciidl  rights.    (Yea  290,  nay  130.) - - /-— 

Al  thorized  $17,000,000,000  for  defense  research  and  development  and  for  shi[>,  aircraft,  and  missile  procurement.     (Vea  3.36,  nay  0.) 

V(  te  on  the  conference  report  on  the  $11,500,000,000  tax  cut  bill  which  rediioi'd  individual  income  tax  ami  corporate  tax  rates.  Various  other  changes  were 
nade  in  the  tax  laws,  benefiting  some  taxpayers  and  hurting  others.  In  my  opinioti,  a  ta.\  cut  without  a  consistent  policy  of  reduced  spending  could 
esult  in  large  budget  deficits  and  inflation  w"ith  a  further  lowering  in  the  purchasine  power  of  the  dollar.      (Yea  326,  nay  83.) 

Bl  11  proposed  authonzing  an  additional  r..S.  contribution  of  $.312.'X)0.(XX)  to  the  International  I  U'vt'lopmoiit  .\ssociation  which  makes  50-year  loans  interest 
ree  but  with  a  ?i  of  1  percent  annual  service  charge,  to  underdevelopfd  nati.ia-;.  .\.  voti^  fur  rhi.'<  roconimittal  motion  was  a  vote  against  the  bill.  I 
bjected  to  the  bill  on  economy  grounds,  to  the  high  percenti^ge  of  .\mfric,in  financial  participation,  to  the  liberal  terms  of  the  loans,  and  to  the  pos- 
ibility  that  some  of  the  loans  might  he  counter  to  .\merican  interest.^  and  |)olicy.     (  Vi>a  208,  nay  isy.) 

Hlusepa.ssed  this  bill  amendine  the  rommunications  .\ctof  1934  to  prohihit  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  making  certain  rules  relating 
,0  the  length  of  frecjuency  of  radio  and  TV  advertisements.     (.Yea  317.  nay  43 

Tiis  recommittal  motion  was  designed  to  limit  the  fiscal  1965  Peace  Corps  authorization  to  the  19t)4  figure  of  $95,700,000  instead  of  the  proposed  $115,000,000 
^fter  failure  of  the  recommittal  motion,  the  bill  passed  by  a  voice  votf.     •  Yfa  90,  nay  309  i 

T  lis  so-called  interest  equalization  tax  was  actually  a  tax  on  the  purcha.<e  of  rnost  for.ien  serurltii'<  by  .Americans  from  foreigners.  The  object  of  this  bill 
vas  to  ease  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  by  di-^couraeing  foreign  iiorrou  ing  frnm  r  .-'.  sources.  In  my  opinion  the  halance-<if-paynient.s  deficit  could 
)e  easily  reduced  by  cutting  foreign  aid,  without  discouraging  private  .Vnuncan  in  viitinonl  ahroad.  Foreign  investments  bring  us  a  long-term  benefit 
hrough  their  yield  of  profits.     At  the  same  time,  thty  help  dev.l-ii  priv  itf  iiitrrprise  abroad.    '  Yea  2;W,  nay  142.) 

T  lis  bill  establishes  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Cominission  of  19  members  to  conduct  a  3-yfar  sttidy  of  public  land  laws  and  regulations.  (Yea  339, 
lay  29.) 

Bpi  proposing  a  $545,000,000  pay  raise  affecting  approximately  1,700,000  Federal  workers.  $10,000  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  Congressmen,  from  $22,500 
o  $32,500,  was  provided  for  by  this  bill.     ^  Yea  184,  nay  222.) 

V4te  on  an  amendment  to  restore  -illCOOO.iWO  to  Coast  Guard  funds  for  vessel,  aircraft,  and  installation  con.structlon  and  improvement.    (Yea  160,  nay  193.). 

V  ite  to  pass  a  bill  appropriating  $6,200,000,000  for  the  Treasury.  Post  Otiice.  Kxecutive  Otfice  of  the  President,  and  various  Independent  ofl^ices.  This 
ncluded  funds  for  the  electric  lights  at  the  White  Ilouse.     (Yea  3.'6.  nay  Jii.i 

B  11  authorizing  $5,200,000,000  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1965.    (L'sue  was  increasing  costs  of  "man-on-the-rnoon" 

project.)     (Yea  283,  nay  73.) 

R  icommittal  motion  to  add  provision  to  the  food  stamp  bill  requiring  States  participating  in  the  program  to  pay  half  of  the  costs.    (Yea  195,  nay  223.)  — 
T  lis  blU  expanded  and  made  permanent  the  food  stamp  program.     On  a  pilot  bx<!is  the  prosram  cost  $44.0<to.0OO  in  1964.     The  bill  carried  an  authorization 

>f  $400,000,000  over  a  3-year  period.     The  program  may  eventually  mean  f<»<xl  at  below  wholesale  prices  to  4,000,000  people  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Qovern- 

nent  of  perhaps  $360,000,000  per  year.     (Yea  229.  nay  189. j 

B  11  establ&hing  special  2-year  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton.     (Yea  211.  nay  203.)  

R  ^committal  motion  to  limit  expenditures  of  appropriations  to  congressional  commit  toes  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  those  expenditures  which  are 

k  matt«r  of  public  record,     f  Yea  188,  nay  131.) 

A  jpropriations  of  $6,900,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  aeencies.     (Yea  347,  nay  21.) 

L  gislation  authorizing  up  to  $44,900,000  for  implementing  the  Convention  of  the  Chamizal  which  settled  a  boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States 

ind  Mexico  at  El  Paso.  Tex.     (Yea  348,  nay  5.) 

Dsfenae  Department  appropriations  bill  of  $47,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  36.5,  n.ty  0  ).._ 

A  )propriation  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  for  related  agencies  .and  for  the  Federal  Judiciary.    (Yea  314,  nay  40.)—. 

B  11  authorizing  $2,600,000,000  for  the  .\tomic  Energy  Commission  for  tiscil  l'J6.'i.     (Yea  341,  nay  3.) 

R  Kwmmittal  motion  which  was  in  effect  a  vote  to  kill  bill  proposing  an  additional  U.S.  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  the  International  Development 

Association.     (Yea  132.  nay  247.) 
A  nendment  to  provide  $1,600,000  for  construction  of  a  National  Peanut  Research  Center  at  Dawson,  Gn.    (Yea  181,  nay  198.) - 

V  (te  on  recommittal  motion  to  insert  language  to  prevent  use  of  any  funds  for  payment  of  export  subsidies  on  any  surplus  agricultural  commodities  sold  to 
Communist  countries  unless  approved  by  the  President  and  reported  to  Congress.     (Yea  186.  nay  187.) 

BU  providing  appropriatlonsof  $5,200,000,000  for  the  Agriculture  Department  and  related  agencies.     (Yea  311.  nay  64.) 

B  onse  voted  $1,600,000,000  In  funds  for  Defense  Department  military  construction  for  fiscal  year  iy»')5.     (Yea  340.  nay  5.) 

V  )te  to  recommit  a  bill  proposing  increasing  Federal  insurance  coverage  on  depositors'  accounts  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  Institutions  from  the  present 
(10,000  to  $20,000.  Some-«f  the  recommittal  votes  were  by  .Members,  myself  included,  who  wished  to  combine  consideration  of  proposals  to  tighten 
regulations  concerning  savings  and  loan  institutions  with  the  pro|K>sal  to  uicrease  insurance  coveriage.     (Yea  197,  nay  142.) 

B 11  authorizing  $1,175,000,000  per  year  for  2  years  tor  Federal-aid  for  highway  construction  and  for  Federal  highway  programs.    (Yea  296,  nay  0.) 


Vote 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea, 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea, 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 


196^ 


Date 

I96i 
June  10 

June  10 
June  11 

June  16 
June  17 


liine 

18 

jutfe 

26 

July 

1 

July 

1 

July 

2 

July 

2 

July 

i 

July 

28 

July  29 


July  30 


Aug. 
July 

4 
21 

July 

21 

July 

22 

m- 

4 

Aug. 

7 

Aug. 

8 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  M 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  17 


Aug.  14 
Aug.  17 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 


Aug. 

18 

Aug. 

19 

Aug. 

19 

Aug, 

20 

Sept, 

1 

Sept. 

1 

Bept. 

3 

Eept, 

3 

Sept. 

4 

Sept. 
Sept. 

22 
23 
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Issue 


Vol, on  reconimll.]  modon  «llh  tostructlon. lo BKlooe  th. tottijn  .Id  .ulhorirallon!  foi  do> elopment  lo«.  tunds u.d lor  Ih.  PTe.ld.i.fs oonttos.-cy  luods 

Bin.mhom.w  K.OOO  WOmin^^^  ,„  l„cro»!e  oooprewional  salarlt.  t.y  $10.(M).  this  2d  pay  nlse  bill  handltd  coMrov.,. 

'S7,'u«.tn?i,™\^SnS.s  y"w^^  i;.5t«)rlu. additional  automatic  l»cret<es  at  the  times  of  Intm  gonoral  Frt.rl  pay  !«■ 

BiTlSSidlns  wS.WlMk'ppropriatlon  tor  olvll  public  worts  projects,  water  resources  construction,  reclamation,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
VMe'to'frtSS  re'tiler.'  e,cLse  taxes  on  Jewelry,  tuts,  toilet  preparations,  lureage  and  buidbags  from  10  to  5  percent  on  July  I .  I9M,  and  repealsucb  tales 

v.^r.Wt'i'^£si^»;'£ff|'^^ 
iMSS3Hr»cX.ff&^iis=^^^^^ 

J;S:SS,S':^iSiSl:&^iS^i^SSS'''iiS^i  ^^S;£,%  S,Vede,.,  land  m  «  perm.„e„tly  wl.b  provisions  lor  its  tunhe, 

iES£SSbcSSssc'5'ii"i'rsre^ 

BSir,£V„'r5iStriTlZLlTnVfcS^         S=SSlfSSL£-liSiX^i«^  ««.0<..0<«.    Opposit,„„  ...  „n.e,ed 
VotV:;Si'ra°lui1!,''2Slsr.''Sd°7ndT.';^SSserl«L^^  the  States  »d  Federal  ap.„cles  m  mee.ln,  outdoor  recreation  needs. 

loi  np>iii.  .ini-       "    •      .      „,,„„„n„_  -r  -..-nri.-  tr,  r,rii"ifc  sh  nvardc  to  the  advantaee  of  < 


Vote 


Thl 


£[JI'K^^rS^hnlSX;^r^XaU™^^k^pHV^e^ 


z  the  use  of  armed  force,  as  me  rresiaeiu  <jeierijiiiie>,  lu  ^11.^1  ^i.--.^ .  ^  ..awv/...=  .»  southeast  Asia  which  request 
It  sup^rted  the  President  in  taking  necessary  mea.sures  to  repel  armed  attack  against  us  and  in  preventing 


Oct.     1 


assLstance  in  defense  of  their  freedom 
TS'Se;fyMlTnclS.''^=S^^pro„^^^^^^ 

'dimply  revises  another  Federal  subsidy  program.     ( Yeas  Ui8,  nays  124.)  „,  ,ner      /v„,c  via  nave  fis  1 

Ii;:i"el!i"d°ro'S'™T™  aiWlSllowS        nou,se  Eduction  and  L.bor  Committee  to  cover  e.penses  „,  Its  ad  hoe  Poverty  W.r  Profram 

^^B^Bs^lB^B^  ST?  ai;;?  SvI3^?k??j.s  t^i^£x:^^!^?^s  ^£Si^v& 

Bnu'iUmg*'for  Federal  registration  of  contractors  making  work  arrangements  l>etween  10  or  more  migrant  workers  and  growers  in  interstate  agricultural 

T{iS"V!i.?'Sded'f.t"m;«^n  m^^^  x^enev"r^hniorts  threatened  to  rise  10  percent  aix,ve  the  average  import 

^iv.       .f^l95^a  a    u™e7for  ma^^^^^^  rndr^  certain  circum..tances,  the  President  was  given  the  power  to  suspend  or  incresw^e  quotas^  this 

g Lt  ion  t^  d^Sd  t,,  Umefit  1^^^^^^^^^  in  a  situation  where  the  United  States  has  lx.come  the  ^^^rld's  largest  importer  of  V*ef.    Beef  pro- 

i;SSslH£riiirtfes-iJiVori;;s^^^^^^^^ 
iSrfcesjKSfvrcr:,:?^^^^^^^^ 

Aulhir^od  the'presl'dem  to'set  up  a  Commission  to  study  the  feasibility  of  and  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  between  the 

^■SS?~H^fnrnS.;^^.;=r„!;^f^^^^^^^ 

^ISsrTpSS'nS^'assfs^^^^^^^^^ 

desire  not  lured  to  rural  areas  by  a  promise  of  something  for  nothing.     (Yea  140,  nay  161.)  onn  ^»„  ioq  \ 

^i!?iEffiH'tfee^a??Whtb,?r%rcSS.Wii^'.°hV^^^^^^^^^ 
r^SSSZSSXiSl^l-l^SS^  Sl£ll-lSS.  -"T&.ffi  RSS'to  ,1,.  ,o,el„  .M  appropriation  blU  which  provide,  lor  a  num. 

ber  of  oversea  activities  of  the  U.S.  Qovemment.    (Yea  \^9.  nay  193.) 


Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 


'  Absent,  not  voting. 
CX 1501 


2388* 


Dmte 


/«»4 
Oct.     1 


Oct.     1 


Bri«r 
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Issue 


Recommittal  motion  deslmed  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Federally  Ini  pactcd  Areas  Acts,  instead  of  the  1-year  extension  to  the  Conference  Report 
^E^tSn  ^d  Aine£dment  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  19.S8.    T his  would  give  as.^urance  to  the  school  districts  that  funds  would  be  ayaU- 
^J.-if^  .ii!r"^^f  "^r,  onH  «t  thp  «mB  time  fflve  Coneress  sufficient  tune  to  consider  fully  its  long-promised  revision  of  these  acts,  which  it  waj 

Bill  passed  extends  for  1-year  Federally  Impacted  Area 


.ansion  and  Amendment  of  National  Defense  Education  aci  oi  i«.-«.  i  lus  w.mui  k.v^  »cw^uio^«>  w,  t..o  o»..jw.  v.«,.^.^«  v..»»  .uxiua  «ouiu  oe  a 
abteforat  Iwwt  2  more  years  and  at  the  same  time  give  Congress  sufficient  tune  to  consider  fully  its  long-promised  revision  of  these  acts,  which  it 
hoped  would  be  the  result  o/the^udy  provided  for  in  the  biU     a  ea  10  Pederallv  Imn^t^ 


boped  wotua  tie  me  result  oi  me  bi.uuj  piuvmcu  iwi  i^i  i.uc  y*"-    v  •  --  •-••  ■•-•'  — ,  •     .  ,„.^ 
FlnalwisMOT  of  3-year  extension  and  amendment  of  National  Ed'ication  Defense  Act  of  1968 
Acts,  as  recommittal  motion  to  extend  these  acts  for  2  years  faUed.    a  ea  320.  nay  20.) 


Voto 

Y«L 


Eaicted 


Suuuiy  of  Some  LesuUtion 
Dori^  the  SSth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iixiNOis 
IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  McCLGRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
vlewirg  the  work  of  the  88th  Congress, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  domi- 
nant i  jsue  was  that  of  civil  rights.  This 
historc  legislation  attracted  more  na- 
tional attention  and  consumed  more 
hours  of  debate  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  than  any  other  legisla- 
tion ii  I  recent  congressional  history. 

The  impact  of  the  10  titles  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  is  not  as  great  in  Illinois  as  in 
the  Si  tuthem  States.  However,  the  im- 
plemeatation  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
through  voluntary  aiction,  as  well  as 
local.  State,  and  National  efforts,  is 
bounc  to  keep  this  subject  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  national  life  for  at  least  a 

Tht  tax  cut  legislation  is  probably 
secon(  I  In  significance.  If  the  theory  of 
reduc  ng  taxes  and  increasing  expendi- 
tures--without  inflation  and  spiraling 
natioi  lal  debt — is  achieved,  this  too  will 
be  a  andmark  in  our  Nation's  history. 
My  VI  ites  against  the  tax  cut  as  well  as 
my  o;  (position  to  the  debt  incresise  and 
various  appropriation  bills  bespeak  my 
lack  ( f  confidence  in  the  new  economic 
philosophy  which  has  guided  this  ad- 
minis  .ration.  However,  with  other  citi- 
zens, [  will  watch  the  outcome  and  will 
prepare  to  meet  new  legislative  chal- 
lenge ;  affecting  the  fiscal  business  of  our 
Oovei  nment. 

Ma  ay  have  commended  the  88th  Con- 
gress for  its  boost  to  education.  In  the 
field  5f  vocational  education,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  need  to  mod- 
emiz!  this  traditional  Federal  pro- 
gram Extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  various  other 
aids  to  higher  education  also  account 
for  tl  lis  recognition. 

Ce]  tainly  the  Congress  has  reflected  a 
natioial  concern  for  our  natural  re- 
sourcss.  A  national  wilderness  preser- 
vatioi  system  has  been  established  by 
cong:  essional  action.  In  addition,  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd  has  been 
creatsd  to  further  develop  our  outdoor 
recreitlonal  facilities.  Water  resource 
centers  in  various  colleges  around  the 
coim  ;ry  are  authorized  by  another  meas- 
ure passed  by  this  Congress.  A  bill 
pass<d  recently  establishes  a  committee 
to  reirlew  our  vast  public  land  holdings. 
Othe  r  measm-es  relating  to  water  pollu- 
tion, pesticides,  and  natural  resource  de- 


velopment also  have  received  favorable 
action  in  the  Congress. 

Our  Nation's  preeminence  in  space  and 
in  national  defense  have  received  popu- 
lar support  from  members  of  both  par- 
ties. These  programs  have  been  supple- 
mented by  legislative  action  in  support 
of  ROTC  programs  at  the  high  school 
and  college  levels,  strengthening  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  civil  defense,  as  well  as 
increasing  enrollment  of  our  Air  Force 
and  Military  Academies  to  equal  the  en- 
rollment at  our  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. 

Passage  of  measures  in  behalf  of  pub- 
lic health,  mental  health,  hospital  con- 
struction, and  similar  subjects  indicate 
further  concern  for  our  individual  citi- 
zens in  need. 

Most  of  the  measures  referred  to  here 
were  passed  without  regard  to  party 
alinements.  Some  other  bUls  such  as  the 
poverty,  wheat-cotton,  feeds  grain,  and 
mass  transit  bills  have  been  omitted  as 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  they  will  not  be  among  the 
measvu-es  with  which  this  Congress  will 
be  identified  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Still,  a  Congress  such  as  the  88th.  identi- 
fied with  education,  conservation,  and 
national  defense,  is  one  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Confressman  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  Re- 
ports to  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  adjournment  of  the 
historic  88th  Congress  at  the  end  of  its 
2d  session. 

I  was  elected  to  this  first  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  6  years 
of  intensive  work  as  a  legislator  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  where  I  rep- 
resented an  assembly  district  which 
comprised  two-thirds  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

This  2  years  in  the  88th  Congress  has 
been  the  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive 2  years  of  my  life,  and  I  have  been 
honored  to  serve  my  constituents  in  this 
House  with  such  distinguished  states- 
men as  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  dedi- 
cated colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

During  these  2  years.  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  full-time  Representative,  and  my  per- 
centage attendance  at  quorum  calls  and 
roUcalls  is   98   percent.    I   have  spent 


many  hundreds  of  hours  at  my  desk  and 
at  hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  respective  subcommittees  to  which  I 
have  been  assigned. 

I  am  proud  of  the  productivity  of  the 
88th  Congress  in  many  fields,  although 
I  feel  that  in  some  areas  this  Congira 
has  failed  to  hold  in  check  the  adminlj. 
tration's  demands  for  new  programs  and 
excessive  deficit  spending. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  following 
were  favorably  enacted: 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act:  leg. 
islation  providing  vocational  education; 
health  professions  educational  assistance 
in  the  form  of  expanded  teaching  and 
research  facilities  and  student  loana; 
maternal  and  child  health  services,  in- 
cluding crippled  children's  programs  and 
research  projects  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation; and  the  Mental  Retardatloo 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Art 
Amendments  extend,  expand,  increaae. 
and  revise  the  program  for  3  years;  more 
graduate  fellowships  are  provided,  u 
well  as  counseling,  guidance,  and  test- 
ing services;  it  will  strengthen  Pedenl 
support  of  language  development  and 
increase  training  opportunities  under  i 
program  of  grants  for  training  institute! 
for  certain  teachers,  library  personnd, 
and  guidance  and  counseUng  personnel 
The  amendments  provide  for  a  consider- 
able expansion  of  the  title  2  program  oi 
equipment  grants.  Presently  such  grants 
may  only  be  given  for  equipment  used  in 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematla, 
and  modern  foreign  language.  This  wHl 
be  expanded  to  include  history,  geogra- 
phy, English,  reading,  and  civics. 

On  the  conservation  front,  we  passed 
the  wilderness  bill  to  protect  H.7  milllOB 
acres  in  10  States  from  destructive  com- 
mercialism. The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  was  also  passed  to 
set  up  a  partially  self -liquidating  $2  bil- 
lion fund  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  new  recreation  and  game  refuge 
lands.  Many  local  conservation  Ulb 
were  passed,  including  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  bill.  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  the  Keating  seashore  UD 
first  passed  in  the  Senate  and  substituted 
by  the  Pike  bill  in  the  House. 

When  I  first  became  a  legislator  I 
years  ago,  someone  said : 

You  win  rarely  see  a  law  repealed— jw 
will  jUBt  make  new  ones;  and  you  will  n«i« 
lower,  but  only  raise,  taxes. 

I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  the  blgfiij 
tax  cut  in  years;  and,  conscience  dlcw 
that  I  support  economies  In  Govemmat 
to  help  pay  for  it.  Recently,  I  was  nim* 
one  of  the  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury, 
by  a  National  Businessmen's  AssodittB 
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-ho  rated  me  90  percent  on  key  votes  as 
Iving  taxpayers'  dollars. 

outetanding  and  controversial  legisla- 
«nn  which  passed  were  the  Mass  Trans- 
lation Act.  the  civil  rights  law,  and 
K  antipoverty  legislation;  otherwise 
kriown  as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

At  this  time,  the  future  of  medicare, 
«-dal  security,  and  Appalachian  relief 
!J»8omewhat  in  doubt,  as  is  the  veterans 
pension  bill,  passed  by  the  House  and 
now  in  conference. 

This  session  has  produced  renewal  of 
the  Housing  Act.  extension  of  the  Hill- 


Burton  Act  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  hospitals,  and  a  new  law  to 
provide  aid  to  education  of  nurses. 

The  annual  bill  for  highway  construc- 
tion was  passed  and  a  trail-blazing  Na- 
tional Conunission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress  Was 
formed. 

In  our  foreign  affairs,  I  opposed  at  first 
an  appropriation  to  the  International 
Development  Association  and  later  sup- 
ported it  as  a  logical  self-help  approach 
to  foreign  aid.  And  I  supported  efforts  to 
reduce   foreign   aid   to   underscore   my 


belief  that  It  should  be  streamlined  and 
placed  on  a  more  sound  and  businesslike 
basis.  I  supported  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion supporting  U.S.  retaliation  when  at- 
tacked on  the  high  seas,  and  I  supported 
the  resolution  calling  for  penalizing 
United  Nations  members  who  do  not 
pay  the  assessments. 

The  Panama  Canal  Subconunittee  re- 
ported a  bill  similar  to  mine  to  set  up  a 
conmiission  for  study  of  a  new  sea  level 
canal.    This  bill  passed  In  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  my  voting  record 
on  major  issues: 


Issue 


JUL  28 
Feb.  10 
Feh.  18 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  27 
Mir.  4 
Mar.  5 
Hti.  10 
Mm.  12 
Mar.  23 
Uv.  24 
Mv.  25 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  15 
Aor.  22 
May  6 
May  7 
May  13 
May  18 
May  20 
May  20 
May  28 
May  27 
Jane  3 
Jose  10 
Jose  11 
Jane  16 

Jane  17 
Jane  18 
Jane  25 
Jane  25 
July  1 
Jaly  2 
July  2 
July  2 
July  21 
July  21 
July  22 
July  28 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 

Aog.  ig 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  23 
Oct.  1 
Oct.     1 


(Yea  336,  nay  0.). 


Extension  with  modifications  of  time  for  3  years  for  Federal  aid  airport  construction,  $75,000,000  per  year  authoriiation.    (\  ea  298,  nay  11.)  - .  _ 

ronflnine  Federal  library  services  aid  to  rural  and  small  town  areas,  while  increasing  authorization.    (Yea  179,  nay  183.).. -----,- -" 

Uicreased  authoriiatlon.  Federal  aid  for  library  services,  from  $7,500,000  to  $2.1,000,000  for  fiscal  1964,  authorized  new  program  for  matching  Federal  grants 

Amend  Davis-Bacon  Act,  include  more  fringe  benefits  in  making  prevailing  wage  determinations.    (Yea  357,  nay  50.) - .- 

Rpcomm^ittal  motion  on' simplifying  and  con  solid  at  inp  Yaws  reYatinp"  to  employment  of  civiiians  in  more  than  1  position.    (Yea  83,  nay  M2.) 
.Military  procurement  authorization,  $17,000,000,000  for  defense  research,  development,  and  ship,  aircraft,  and  missile  procurement 

Vmcnd'internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduce  Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes.    (Yea  3!^,  nay  83.).....- .^. --... 

Recommittal  motion,  authorization  of  l\S.  participation  in  increase  in  resources  of  International  Development  Association.    (Yea  208,  nay  188.) 

Kmmd  Communications  Act  of  1934  prohibiting  FCC  from  regulating  radio  and  TV  commercials.    (Yea  317.  nay  43.). - -. 

Reconimittal  motion  limit  1965  Peace  Corps  authorization.    (Yea  90.  nay  .309.) 

\mend  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  tax  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities.     (Yea  238.  nay  142.) ..-- 

Establish  Public  Land  I.«w  Review  Commission  to  study  existing  public  land  laws  and  regulations,    (lea  339,  nay  29.) 

Federal  employees'  pav  increase,  included  $10,000  increase  In  salaries  of  Congressmen.    (Yea  184,  nay  222.) ...--—... ..-.., 

Authorize  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  improve  fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for  more  eflective  research  and  development.    (Yea  164,  nay  162.) 

Appropriations  for  Treasury,  Po.'^t  Office  Department.  Executive  OflSce  of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent  agencies.    (Yea  326,  nay  20.) 

$5,200,000,0(>ii  appropriation  for  NASA  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  283,  nay  73.).  .        -  ^ ....     -.- .  

Appropriation  to  carry  out  provisions  of  act  establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentenmal  Celebration  Commission.    (Yea  233.  nay  39.) 

Expanded  cooperative  Federal-State  program  of  food  assistance  to  needy.     (Yea  229.  nay  189) - - 

Passage  of  wheat  and  cotton  bill  with  Senate  amendments.     (Yea  211,  nay  203.) 

Recommittal  motion  on  legislative  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  188,  nay  131.)  —  -- rT"«  "' Yi^r"7vro"Qi7""„V;.9V^ 

Appropriations  of  $6,900,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W  elfare  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1965.^   (,\  ea  347.  nay  21.) 

Authorization  of  implementing  finances  of  convention  between  United  States  and  Mexico  to  settle  boundary  dispute.    ( ii  ea  348.  nay  5.) 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea36.'>,  nay  0.) -  .— ....—. -.-- -. 

Appropriations  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  thejudiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  314.  nay  40.) 

Appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  341,  nay  3.)...         .. ...  . ..-. 

Recommittal  motion,  amend  International  Development  Association  Act.  authorize  L  .S.  participation  in  increase  in  resources.    (Yea  132,  nay  24<) 

Issuance  of  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser.    (Yea  150.  nay  143;  H  needed.) ..  -.... 

Amendment  to  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  peanut  research  laboratories.    (Yea  181,  nay  198.) 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1965.     (Yea  311,  nay  64.) -- 

Appropriations  for  Defense  Department  for  military  construction  for  fiscal  1966.     (Yea  340.  nay  5.) ---.- ; ....  . 

Recommittal  motion,  increasing  amount  of  Insurance  on  savings  and  loan  accounts  by  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.     (Yea  197,  nay  142.) 

Authorization  appropriations  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967  for  highway  construction.    (Yea  296,  nay  0.) 

New  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  230,  nay  175.) ...-- 

Federal  employees' pav  increase,  with  increase  for  Congressmen  reduced  from  previous  bill,    (i  ea  243,  nay  167.) "i— r V""V ■'"'■ 

Appropriations  for  public  works  projects  of  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  other  related  agencies. 

(Vea361,nayll.)  „„   ^ 

Recommittal  motion,  reduction  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,    (\eal85,  nay  20(.) - 

Increase  temporarily  national  debt  limit.    (Yea203,  nay  182.) ...  -..—.. -.-.- - 

Amendment  broadening  job  protection  for  employees  in  transit  companies,  mass  transit  bill.    (Yea234,nay  1/0.)........ 

Federal  assistance  on  greater  scale  for  mass  transportation  In  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas.    (Yea  212,  nay  189.) - 

Appropriations  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  231,  nay  174.)... 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.     (Yea  289.  nay  126.) ..—- --- 7^— -.iv -„V\- 

Authorizing  Speaker  of  House  to  appoint  special  committee  to  report  on  campaign  expenditures.    (Yea  264,  nay  92.)..... 

Agreeing  to  conference  report  on  act  to  establish  water  resources  research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges.    (Yea  347.  nay  0.) ,. 

Protection  of  postal  patrons  from  obscene  mail  matter  and  Communist  propaganda.    (Yea  326,  nay  19.). 

Establish  National  Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.    (Yea  260.  nay  76.)...   

Resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  bill  to  establish  land  and  water  conservation  fund.    (Yea  338.  nay  8.) .-.......—.. -■---■ 

Permit  certain  owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and  hospitalization  without  charge  at  hospitals  of  Public  Health  Servioe.    (Yea  202,  nay  170.). 

Increase  benefits  under  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  system.    (Yea  388.  nay  8.) - 

Establish  national  wilderness  preservation  system.    (Yea  374,  nay  1.)... ;----,--. ■.v.";;— "j-vr 

Authorize  Secretary  of  Interior  cooperation  in  administration  of  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  m  State  of  Wisconsin,    (i  ea  164.  nay  154;  **  needed.). 

Provide  reclamation  projects  under  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  .\ct.    (Yea  250.  nay  67.) - 

Appropriations  for  Defense  Department  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  186.  nay  178.)... - • 

Joint  resolution  to  promote  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia.    (Yea  416,  nayO.) - 

Motion  to  strike  enacting  clause  antipoverty  bill.     (Yea  197.  nay  225.) --- 

Substituting  Senate  version  of  antipoverty  bill.    (Yea  228,  nay  190.)... 

Motion  to  recommit  antipoverty  bill.    (Yea  117,  nay  295.) 

Passage  of  antipoverty  bill.    (Yea  226,  nay  185.) 

Increjiseln  disability  and  death  pensions  for  veterans.    (Yea  389.  nay  0.) ----- I'V— TIC ",: "J V 

Amend  District  of  Columbia  Code  withholding  charitable  solicitations  license  from  any  who  It  is  felt  would  not  promote  health,  welfare,  and  morals. 

Amend  Trade  With  the  Enemy  Act,  let  Court  of  Claims  have  jurisdiction  over  validity  of  foreign  claims.    (Yea  374,  nay  3.) 

Authorize  payment  of  U.S.  share  of  costs  of  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos.    (Yea  268,  nay  89.) 

Recommittal  motion.  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill.    (Yea  114.  nay  270.) 

Housing  Act  of  1964.  authorizing  appropriations  for  FHA  programs  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  308,  nay  68.) - 

Subsidizing  program  for  construction  of  fishing  vessels  in  U.S.  shipyards.    (Yea  198,  nay  124)  . -.-.- 

Resolution  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by  special  subcommittee  on  poverty  out  of  contingent  funds  of  the  House.    (Yea  115.  nay  166.) 

Resolution  continuing  efforts  toward  securing  payment  by  members  of  the  U.N.  of  their  assessments  In  arrears.    (Yea  361,  nay  fl.) 

Require  migrant  farm  labor  crew  leaders  of  10  or  more  workers  to  register  with  the  Department  of  Labor.    (Yea  393.  nay  7.) 

Extend  mandatory  Federal  inspection  requirements  to  previously  exempt  small  mln^.    (Yea  202,  nay  151.) - 

Agreement  on  conference  report  establishing  mandatory  quotas  on  meat  Imports.    (Yea  232.  nay  149.) 

Conference  report  International  Coffee  Agreement.    (Yea  183,  nay  194.) - ""-;;;,; ,";iV """ 

Conference  report  amending  Internal  Revenue  Code  taxing  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities.    (Yea  221.  nay  147.).....-- .    ..--^- 

Conference  report  on  bill  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  plants  in  that  region.    (Yea  230,  nay 
134  ) 

Conference  report  on  bill  extending  and  amending  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal  and  community  faciUtie*.    (Yea  310,  nay  70.) 

Prohibit  Federal  courts  from  considering  cases  involving  reapportionment  of  State  legislatures.    (Yea  218,  nay  175.) 

Establishment  of  a  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts.    (Yea  213.  nay  135.) - v,    v..^- -^x --" 

Bill  to  study  feasibility  and  site  for  new  Atlantic-Pacific  canal  to  supplement  Panama.    (Yea  320.  nay  23.) 

Coordinate  Interior  Department  and  Agriculture  Department  activities  on  pesticides.    (Yea  236,  nay  110) 

Motion  to  recommit  food-for-peace  program  to  prohibit  sales  to  Poland  and  Yuoslavia.    (Yea  183,  nay  175.) 

Allow  50  percent  forgiveness  of  Federal  students  with  loans  to  doctors  practicing  in  remote,  rural  areas.    (Yea  140,  nay  IflO.) 

Extend  the  food-for-peace  program  for  3  years.    (Yea  349,  nay  6.) ■ 

Supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  206,  nay  103.) ..-.. -,;;— ,-oV V.rc 

Cooperation  of  Secretary  of  Interior  with  State  of  Wisconsin  on  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve.    (Yea  180,  nay  118.) 

Resolution  on  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1965.    (Yea  159,  nay  193.) .-. --- 

Conference  report  on  extension  and  amendment  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.    (Yea  320,  nay  20.) 


Vote 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay 

Nay 

Nay 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
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E3  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORinA 

IN  TH  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1964 

Mr.  E  3WARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  go  into  the  question  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's re  ationshlp  with  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co.  and  related  companies.  This  matter 
deserve  more  public  scrutiny  and  more 
public  nformation  than  has  yet  been 
given  it 

Prom  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the 
House  c  f  Representatives  has  proceeded 
upon  c<rtain  assumptions,  assumptions 
that  ha/e  perhaps  not  always  been  jus- 
tified, biit  nevertheless  are  necessary  if 
the  p€0?le  of  the  United  States  are  to 
have  aiy  trust  in  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. In  "Jefferson's  Manual  and 
Rules  o '  the  House  of  Representatives," 
the  f  oll(  wing  is  stated : 

Wbere  the  private  Interests  of  a  Member 
are  concjmed  In  a  bill  or  question  he  Is  to 
withdraw '.  And  where  such  an  Interest  has 
appearec  ,  his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even 
after  a  <  Ivlslon.  In  a  case  so  contrary,  not 
only  to  t  le  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  f \inda- 
mental  j  rlnclple  of  the  social  compact,  which 
denies  t<  •  any  man  to  be  a  Judge  In  his  own 
cause,  it  Is  for  the  honor  of  the  House  that 
this  rul(  of  Immemorial  observance  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

This  las  been  f  ollov/ed  in  the  Rules  of 
the  Hoi  se  of  Representatives,  rule  Vin, 
with  th !  right  of  a  Member  to  vote,  lim- 
ited by  the  following  restriction: 

Every  »4ember  shall  vote  on  each  question 
put,  unless  he  has  a  direct  personal  or  pe- 
cuniary Interest  in  the  event  of  such  ques- 
tion. 

The  lecord  of  this  Congress  indisput- 
ably shi  >ws  tiiat  on  July  23,  1956,  and  on 
Pebruaiy  4.  1958,  Congressman  William 
E.  Mil]  ER  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Repi  esejitatives  to  voice  objection  to 
certain  proposed  legislation  which  was 
opposec  by  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  Mr. 
Miller  has  explained  this  as  merely  an 
act  tha  he  would  do  for  any  constituent 
and  haj  stated  that  he  does  not  own  any 
stock  ill  the  Lockport  Felt  Co. 

Last  [light  Mr.  Miller  stated  he  had 
been  a  c  irector  and  an  ofiBcer  of  the  Lock- 
port  Pe  t  Co.  since  1947  and  has  received 
a  salary  of  $7,500  a  year  from  that  com- 
pany e'er  since  that  time.  He  denied 
ever  hsving  owned*  any  shares  of  stock 
in  that  company.  When,  in  connection 
with  a  :  ecent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
prlce-fi  dng  proceeding  against  the  Lock- 
port  F  !lt  Co..  Mr.  Miller  was  asked 
about  t  lat  matter,  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing tha  ;  he  was  not  in  management  and 
not  fan  iliar  with  the  matter. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  management 
is  if  it  does  not  include  a  director  and 
ofBcer  )f  a  company.  I  do  not  know 
what  Ik  !r.  Miller  would  do  to  earn  his 
$7,500  i  year,  the  public  does  not  know 
what  h  x.  MnxER  did  to  earn  his  $7,500 
a  year,  but  we  do  know  that  Mr.  Miller 
did  not  disclose  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati'  ^es  on  July  23,  1956,  or  on  Febru- 


ary 4,  1958,  that  he  was  an  ofiBcer  or  di- 
rector of  Lockport  Felt  Co.  I  think  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
American  public  are  entitled  to  kno^ 
what  he  did  to  earn  this  amount  of 
money. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Miller  has  ad- 
mitted owning  stock  in  Lockport  Hold- 
ings. Ltd..  which  he  valued  at  $27,500. 
I  find  it  significant  that  he  did  not  dis- 
close certain  information  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  Canadian  press  this  sum- 
mer in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
a  milhon-doUar  plant  in  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  According  to  the  report, 
Mr.  Millers  stock  in  Lockport  Holdings, 
Ltd..  constitutes  25  percent  of  the  stock 
in  that  company.  According  to  that  re- 
port, Mr.  Lee,  the  president  of  Lockport 
Felt  Co.,  owns  another  25  percent,  there- 
by giving  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Miller  to- 
gether a  half  interest  in  the  company. 
According  to  that  same  report,  Lockport 
Holdings,  Ltd.,  owns  the  land  and  the 
buildings  involved  in  this  million-dollar 
plant.  And  what  is  the  company  putting 
up  that  million-dollar  plant,  but  Lock- 
port  Pacific,  Ltd.  And  who  does  that 
same  story  report  as  a  director  of  Lock- 
port  Pacific.  Ltd.,  but  the  same  Mr. 
Miller. 

This  is  a  pretty  deep  involvement  for 
a  man  who  says  he  is  not  in  manage- 
ment, for  a  man  who  says  he  had  no 
financial  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  Perhaps  the  press 
story  is  wrong.  Perhaps  there  is  an  in- 
nocent explanation.  I  say  it  would  be 
an  irresponsible  Democrat  and  an  irre- 
sponsible Republican  and  an  irresponsi- 
ble American  citizen  who  did  not  de- 
mand that  explanation. 

In  order  to  be  very  specific.  I  have  set 
forth  a  series  of  questions  which,  if  fully 
and  candidly  answered,  may  cast  some 
light  on  this  matter.  This  cannot  be 
swept  under  the  rug  by  some  campaign 
cry  of  smear,  for  the  facts  and  reported 
facts  are  there,  and  it  is  up  to  Congress- 
man Miller,  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  the  American  people  to 
see  that  the  questions  are  answered.  The 
questions  are  as  follows: 

First.  State  the  services  you  per- 
formed for  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  $7,500  a  year 
for  each  year  while  you  were  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Explain  what  you  meant  by 
stating  you  were  not  in  management 
when  you  are  an  officer  and  director  of 
the  Lockport  Felt  Co.,  and  a  director  and 
significant  stockholder  of  one  or  more 
related  companies. 

Third.  Set  forth  the  exact  interest  you 
have  and  the  exact  positions  you  hold  In 
any  of  the  Lockport  related  companies 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  Lockport 
Felt  Co.,  Lockport  Holdings,  Ltd.,  and 
Lockport  Pacific,  Ltd. 

Fourth.  State  when  you  acquired  those 
holdings,  the  amount  you  paid  for  such 
holdings,  and  their  current  market  value 
today. 

Fifth.  State  what  other  action,  if  any, 
you  have  taken  since  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
Lockport  Felt  Co.,  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation or  matters  before  any  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  including  corre- 
spondence with  the  various  agencies  of 


the  executive  branch  of  the  Governm*n» 
Explain  why  you  did  not  disclose  iTS: 
House  of  Representatives  in  1956  ^ 
1958  your  relationship  to  the  LockiS 

ft^'behaif."^'"  ^°"  '"^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Tomorrow  I  will  have  a  statement  con 
ceming  Mr.  Miller's  law  firm  in  Buflain 
N.Y.,  and  a  list  of  questions  mn/Jl* 
ing  it. 
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questions  concern- 


Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  personaUy  de- 
livered a  copy  of  my  statement  to  Con 
gressman  Miller's  office  with  a  request 
that  it  be  sent  to  him.   I  will  do  the  same 
with  today's  statement.  ^^ 

The  ethical  requirements  of  the  legal 
profession,  as  set  forth  in  numerous 
opinions  of  the  Committee  on  Profes^ 
sional  Ethics  and  Grievances  of 
American  Bar  Association,  make 
rules  very  clear. 


the 
two 


First,  where  a  person  is  not  a  partner 
in  a  law  firm,  it  is  highly  improper  for 
him  to  permit  the  firm  to  hold  him  out 
to  the  public  as  a  partner.  This  is  set 
forth,  for  example,  in  Opinions  97,  106 
115,  and  126  of  the  committee. 

Second,  the  relations  of  partners  in 
a  law  firm  are  such  that  neither  tlie 
firm,  nor  any  member  or  associate  there- 
of, may  accept  any  professional  employ- 
ment which  any  member  of  the  firm 
cannot  properly  accept.  Opinions  of  the 
committee,  numbers  72,  33,  49,  50,  185 
and  220. 

The  standard  directory  for  the  legal 
profession  is  the  "Martindale-Hubbell 
Law  Directory."  In  its  1964  edition,  at 
pages  4250-4251  of  volume  II,  in  setting 
forth  the  background  of  the  various 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Miller.  Far- 
melo,  Adams  &  Stenger,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Mr.  Miller's  name  is  listed  first.  In- 
cluded in  that  background  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  1951,  a  member 
of  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary  since 
1953,  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  since  1961.  No- 
where in  the  directory  is  there  any  in- 
dication that  Mr.  Miller  is  less  than  an 
active  partner. 

Immediately  after  the  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission  proceedings  against 
the  Lockport  Felt  Co.,  where  that  com- 
pany signed  a  consent  order  to  prohibit 
price  fixing,  it  was  learned  that  Mr. 
Miller's  Ifew  firm  in  Buffalo  had  repre- 
sented the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  in  those 
proceedings.  Mr.  Miller's  partners 
stated  that  Mr.  Miller  was  inactive  and 
did  not  participate  In  the  affairs  or  the 
revenues  of  the  firm.  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Miller  has  spoken  on  this  subject. 
But  the  simple  question  is  raised,  Is  Mr. 
Miller  a  partner  as  shown  in  the  law 
directory,  where  he  is  held  out  as  the 
senior  partner,  with  a  full  biography 
given,  or  is  he  not  a  partner  and  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  law  firm's  actions?  He 
must  be  one  or  the  other. 

Now  this  law  firm,  according  to  the 
records,  was  not  established  until  1961 
or  1962.  It  was  In  1961  that  two  of  his 
apparent  partners  left  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's office  and  the  firm  was  established 
Prior  to  that  time  no  listing  for  this 
firm  was  contained  in  the  "Martindale- 
Hubbell  Law  Directory,"  but  on  the  con- 
trary Mr.  Miller  was  listed  as  a  sole 
practitioner  In  Lockport,  N.Y.,  as  dlstin- 
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«.i*hed  from  being  the  senior  partner 
^Taw  firm  in  Buffalo.  Since  Mr. 
Stttfr  was  a  Congressman  at  that  time 
lid^^so  chairman  of  the  Republican 
KtiorS?  Committee  in  1961.  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Sw  firm,  or  the  purpose  of  his  being  the 
fl«t  name  and  his  being  the  first  blog- 
«nhv  if  he  was  not  going  to  be  active 
!n  the  firm  or  participate  In  its  profits. 
Perhaps  he  was  just  taking  out  insurance 
fnr  the  day  when  he  was  defeated  when 
he  ran  for  public  office.  If  that  is  the 
nose  he  ought  to  say  so  frankly,  and  he 
ouSt  to  fully  disclose  all  Income,  if  any, 
he  received  from  the  firm  and  what  busi- 
ness if  any,  he  channeled  to  the  firm. 

What  really  makes  this  a  more  serious 
nroblem  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
stated  that  he  was  receiving  a  fee  of 
i^  500  a  year  from  the  Lockport  Felt  Co. 
He  has  said  that  he  was  not  in  manage- 
ment when  a  question  came  up  about  a 
recent  Federal  Trade  Commission  price- 
fixing  charge  against  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co  and  that  therefore  he  really  did  not 
blow  anything  about  it.  Nevertheless, 
on  January  31,  1964,  a  notice  of  appear- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  Lockport  Felt  Co., 
was  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  that  notice  of  appearance 
Is  on  the  letterhead  of  Miller,  Fannelo, 
Adams  &  Stenger,  and  in  the  listing  of 
partners  on  the  letterhead  the  first  name 
listed  is  William  E.  Miller.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  notice  of  appearance,  the 
consent  order  of  AprU  30, 1964,  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  law  firm,  being 
signed  "Miller,  Farmelo,  Adams  &  Sten- 
ger.   By:  Neil  R.  Farmelo." 

Does  Mr.  Miller  really  contend  that 
the  same  Mr.  Miller  who  is  a  director  of 
the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  and  who  is  the  first 
listed  partner  in  the  law  firm  represent- 
ing the  Lockport  Felt  Co.  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  going  on?  Would  he  not 
know  that  his  name  was  being  utilized 
in  appearances  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment? 

Again  I  ask  what  was  he  doing  for  the 
$7,500  a  year  which  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co.  was  paying  him?  As  I  noted  above, 
Mr.  Miller  is  quoted  as  saying  he  is  not 
in  management.  When  asked  about  his 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  behalf  of  the  Lock- 
port  Felt  Co.,  he  disclaimed  being  paid 
to  make  those  speeches.  Was  his  fee  for 
legal  services,  and  would  it  include  the 
services  of  his  firm  before  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission?  Did  his  firm  receive 
any  fee  from  the  Lockport  Felt  Co.,  and 
does  Mr.  Miller  share  In  the  firm's 
profits? 

The  "Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Direc- 
tory" provides  in  a  number  of  instances 
an  approximate  estimate  of  net  worth, 
and  the  directory  specifically  states  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  esti- 
mates and,  therefore,  the  ratings  it  gives 
are  approximations  only.  Until  the  for- 
mation of  this  law  firm  in  1961  or  1962, 
Mr.  Miller  showed  a  rating  indicating 
his  net  worth  was  about  $5,000  or  $10,000. 
I  assume  that  rating  was  low.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Miller's  current  net 
worth,  at  the  values  he  gives,  is  well  in 
excess  of  $200,000.  Allowing  a  margin  of 
error  on  both  sides,  there  Is  still  a  very 
great  gap.  Disclosure  of  Mr.  Miller's 
income,  and  the  sources  thereof,  in  the 
last  4  years,  therefore  would  certainly 
seem  in  order. 

I  do  not  raise  these  questions  lightly. 

Senator  Clifford  Case  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  article  on  congressional  confiicts 
of  interest,  contained  in  volume  24,  No. 
3,  of  the  Federal  Bar  Journal,  as  follows: 

When  confllcts-of-lnterest  legislation  was 
first  passed  by  the  Congress  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  Congress  was  a  part-time  legisla- 
tive body,  meeting  6  or  less  months  a  year. 
However,  the  office  of  the  20th  century  Con- 
gressman Is  a  year-round  responsibility,  and 
little  time  Is  left  for  conscientious  Members 
to  dabble  In  business  or  professional  activ- 
ities. 

In  that  same  article  Senator  Case  cited 
certain  canons  of  professional  ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and 
stated : 

On  the  basis  of  canons  26  and  32,  the  com- 
mittee on  professional  ethics  of  the  ABA 
has  rules  that:  "a  law  firm  could  not  accept 
employment  to  appear  before  a  legislative 
committee  while  a  member  of  the  firm  is 
serving  In  the  Legislature  •  •  •  (and  that)  a 
full  disclosure  before  the  committee  would 
not  alter  this  ruling  nor  would  It  be  changed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature would  not  share  In  the  fee  received 
thereby."  Opinion  296,  August  1,  1959,  45 
ABAJ1272  (1959). 

It  seems  to  ine  that  the  same  stand- 
ards must  follow  in  connection  with  the 
Congressman  representing  a  client  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  regard  to  the  Congressman's  par- 
ticipating as  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
appearing  before  a  Federal  agency. 
Again  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  do 


not  know  what  the  facts  are  here,  but 
the  issues  are  too  important  and  the 
Congressman  is  seeking  too  high  an  of- 
fice for  there  to  be  any  doubt  left  on  this 
score. 

Mr.  Miller's  statements  have  not  pro- 
vided the  full  facts.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  Integrity  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Integrity  of  the  office  that  Mr. 
Miller  seeks,  that  he  promptly  disclose 
those  facts.  To  make  it  easier  for  him, 
I  have  against  listed  some  questions 
which  I  think  should  be  answered  fully 
and   completely: 

First.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Miller,  Farmelo,  Adams  &  Sten- 
ger, and  if  so,  to  what  extent  did  you 
participate  in  this  law  firm,  either  in 
fees  or  in  work,  and  to  what  extent  have 
you  participated  from  1961  on.  Including 
your  anticipated  participation  in  1964 
fees?  In  this  regard  you  should  reveal 
the  partnership  agreement  beginning 
with  the  original  agreement,  and  any 
changes  roade  subsequent  thereto. 

Second.  If  you  have  not  received  any 
fees  from  your  law  firm,  and  will  not  for 
1964,  what  was  the  purpose  in  setting 
up  the  firm  and  in  allowing  your  name 
to  be  listed  first  on  the  firm  letterhead 
and  as  the  first  biography  in  the  direc- 
tory? 

Third.  Why  did  you  not  prevent  your 
law  firm  from  utilizing  your  name  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmiission? 

Fourth.  In  how  many  other  cases  has 
your  name  been  utilized  before  Federal 
agencies  by  your  law  firm? 

Fifth.  What  services  have  you  ren- 
dered in  each  year  to  the  Lockport  Felt 
Co.  I  to  receive  an  annual  retainer  of 
$7,5J00  a  year? 

Sixth.  Is  your  law  firm  of  Miller. 
Farmelo,  Adams  &  Stenger  receiving 
a  fee  for  its  services  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proceedings? 

Seventh.  Did  you  receive  payments  for 
any  services  rendered  by  you  or  others 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proceedings  or  proceedings 
before  any  other  Federal  agency? 

Eighth.  What  was  your  Income  for 
each  year  beginning  with  1961,  and  what 
were  the  sources  thereof? 

I  hope  Mr.  Miller  will  promptly  take 
the  opportunity  to  give  us  his  version  of 
the  facts  so  that  the  House,  before  it 
adjourns,  may  make  a  judgment  on  how 
to  proceed. 


SENATE 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  putteth  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalteth 
the  humble  and  the  meek:  As  this  hal- 
lowed Chamber,  set  upon  a  hill,  and  in 
the  anxious  gaze  of  all  the  earth,  will  so 
shortly  be  left  empty  and  silent,  may 
those  who  have  here  spoken  and  acted 


according  to  their  consciences  and  their 
convictions  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world,  turn  their  faces 
homeward  with  a  sense  of  dedicated 
stewardship,  faithfully  rendered,  which 
deserves  the  appreciation  of  the  Re- 
public. 

As  for  a  while  voices  within  these  walls 
are  silenced,  we  are  solemnly  conscious 
that  across  the  weeks  ahead  the  reverent 
gaze  of  the  Nation  will  be,  not  on  its 
stately  legislative  halls,  but  upon  the 
unadorned,  yet  sacred,  voting  booths  set 
up  from  sea  to  sea,  in  which,  free  from 
spying  eyes,  every  citizen  dowered  with 
the  precious  right  of  the  franchise  can  be 


alone  with  his  own  conscience,  none  dar- 
ing to  molest  or  make  afraid. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  people 
may  be,  we  thank  Thee  that  as  Americans 
we  can  say  with  utter  confidence,  "God 
reigns,  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  stands"— and  stands  even 
amid  the  encircling  gloom,  as  a  beacon 
light  of  truth  and  liberty  for  all  the 
earth. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Joumil  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
Octot>  !r  2,  1964.  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  n:  essaffe  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent 0  f  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated o  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  se<  retaries. 


ers  supplied  78  percent  of  all  AID-fi- 
nanced  commodities  during  the  year, 
compared  with  63  percent  the  preceding 
year,  and  less  than  50  percent  In  earlier 
years. 

INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  BT  U.S.  INDUSTRY 

Under  these  policies  U.S.  business  and 
industry  exported  $855  million  In  AID- 


than  $900,000  by  centralized  purchaii.  -, 
DDT,  $1,200,000  during  the  first  6^^^ 
of  the  fiscal  year  alone  through  ti^hl 
travel  policies  and  regulations,  and  S 
mUllon  saved  through  an  aggressive  nrn! 
gram  to  use  Government-owned  e»M» 
property  in  oversea  projects.         ^^ 

ECONOMIC  AH)  TO  EUROPE  TERMINATn) 

financed  goods  and  equipment  to  Asia,  Major  assistance  to  Europe  under  th 

Africa,  and  Latin  America  during  the  Marshall  plan  had  ended  by  the  n^ 

REPdRT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST-    year,  and  American  shipping  firms  were  fifties,  but  a  few  smaller  supplemenSi 

An4e  PROGRAM-MESSAGE  FROM    P»^^  ^^"""^  ^^0  million  to  carry  AID-fi-  programs  continued  during  the  years  ajl 

thI  PRFSTDFKT  CR  TW  T^n  '^'i'7)     ^a^ced  commodities  to   their   destina-  ter.    Fiscal  1963  saw  the  last  econoMe 

^"*  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  357)     tinns    in    t>,o    i«cc=_Ho„oi^r,o^    o^M^f^^oe  assistance   commitment  for  Eurone^ 


nanced   commodities   to   their   destina- 
tions  in    the    less-developed    countries. 

ThelPRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be-    These  dollars  meant  more  jobs  for  Amer-  single  grant  of  $125,000  authorizedto  fl' 

«,.  fk^  a»««,f»  *v,-  #«ii^^„„  ^«„»„„-    lean  workers.  nance  the  closing  out  of  prior  activltSi 

As  a  result  of  the  same  policy,  U.S  *•"  "^ '-■•'- 


fore  t  le  Senate  the  following  message 
from  he  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  r  f erred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign F  elations: 


To  fhi  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tbh  report  demonstrates  the  remark- 
able p  rogress  made  in  strengthening  our 
foreig  1  assistance  programs  and  policies 
since  1961. 

The!  1961  act  for  international  devel- 
opmem^  called  for  major  changes  in  the 
operamon  and  emphasis  of  these  historic 
progrc  ms.  For  more  effective  direction, 
the  a  itivities  of  several  agencies  were 
broug:  it  together  under  the  Agency  for 
Intern  ational  Development.  New  guide- 
lines V  ere  laid  down  for  our  aid  programs 
as  pait  of  the  bold  effort  to  make  the 
1960's  the  decade  of  development. 

Thi!  report  for  fiscal  1963  shows 
clearl]  the  ways  in  which  these  new 
guldel  nes  are  being  translated  into  con- 
crete programs.  They  provide  the 
foundntions  for  the  lean,  tightly  man- 
aged a  Ld  program  we  plan  for  fiscal  1965. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly, 
theref)re,  to  some  significant  features 
of  thij  report  which  mark  our  progress 
dxu-ini  1963  toward  basic  and  continuing 
object  ves  of  our  foreign  assistance 
policy, 

ZMm  EST-BSARXNQ    LOAMS    KKPULC*    GRANTS 

As  he  1961  act  directed,  interest- 
bearinjr  loans  have  replaced  grants  as 
the  c  lief  mechanism  for  assistance. 
Loans  represented  57  percent  of  AID'S 
comm  tments  during  fiscal  1963 — the 
highes :  proportion  in  the  history  of  the 
foreigi  assistance  program. 

AID    IS    MORX    SZI.ECTIVX 

Our  aid  became  increasingly  selective 
and  cc  ncentrated  in  fiscal  1963 — a  trend 
that  has  since  been  accelerated.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  economic  assistance  funds 
authoiized  that  year  were  for  just  20 
countries.  Sixty  percent  of  total  mili- 
tary assistance  went  to  just  nine  key 
countr  es. 

AID  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  INCREASES 

To  1  icrease  the  impact  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  our  aid  to  Latin  America 
was  sAarply  stepped  up  in  fiscal  1963, 
reaching  23  percent  of  worldwide  com- 
mitments, compared  with  18  percent  the 
preced  Ing  year  and  an  average  of  only  2 
percent  from  1948  to  1960. 

]  rZW  POLICIES  PROTECT  TBX  DOLLAR 

Policies  designed  to  protect  om-  bal- 

payments  produced  major  results 

flscfcl  1963 — a  dramatic  jimip  in  the 

of  U.S.  products.   UJ3.  produc- 


anceo 

in 

purch4se8 


ships  carried  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
total  net  AID-financed  cargo  that  year, 
well  in  excess  of  the  50  percent  required 
by  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS  PLAT  A  LARGER  ROLE 

The  1961  act  also  called  for  greater  use 
of  America's  vast  private  resources  in  the 
battle  against  world  poverty.  During 
fiscal  1963.  about  one-fourth  of  all  tech- 
nical Eissistance  was  carried  out  not  by 
AID  personnel,  but  by  American  colleges, 
universities,  business,  professional  firms, 
and  service  organizations  on  contract 
with  AID. 

More  than  70  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  at  work  in  40  countries 
under  AID  contracts,  helping  other  peo- 
ple make  progress  in  education,  in 
health,  in  agriculture,  in  business,  and 
industry. 

During  the  year,  there  was  a  fourfold 
increase  in  cooperative  programs  de- 
signed to  help  private  citizens  organize 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  credit 
unions,  rural  electric  cooperatives,  hous- 
ing and  farm  credit  co-ops.  These  pro- 
grams that  go  right  to  the  people  have 
continued  to  grow.  To  expand  this  sig- 
nificant work.  AID  relied  heavily  on  con- 
tracts with  experienced  private  groups 
such  as  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America,  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

INCREASED  EMPH-^SIS  ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  foreign 
investors  helped  build  our  own  Nation's 
economy  and  that  private  capital  must 
do  most  of  the  job  for  the  developing 
nations,  we  increased  efforts  to  encourage 
American  investment  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  Twelve  countries  signed 
investment  guaranty  agreements  during 
fiscal  1963,  bringing  to  55  the  number  of 
less-developed  countries  participating  in 
this  successful  program. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  AID  guar- 
anteed a  substantial  amount  of  new  U.S. 
private  dollar  investment  in  development 
banks  organized  to  foster  private  enter- 
prise in  the  less-developed  countries. 
U.S.  investors  applied  for  guaranty  cov- 
erage totaling  $32  million  for  new  or 
additional  investments  in  such  barUcs. 

SIGNinCANT  SAVINGS  BT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

Fiscal  1963  saw  the  beginning  of  sig- 
nificant economies  in  the  management  of 
aid  programs  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Economies  made 
in  that  year  included  savings  of  more 


in  Yugoslavia. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  this.  It  ij 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  same 
year  which  marked  the  termination  of 
the  historic  and  successful  Marshall  plan 
for  Europe  was  also  the  year  in  which 
our  efforts  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries began  giving  urunistakable  evidence 
of  success. 

With  our  help,  developed  countries 
Uke  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  recovered 
from  the  war  rapidly  and  were  soon  In 
a  position  to  give  rather  than  receive 
assistance.  But  when  we  first  extended 
America's  helping  hand  to  the  less-devel- 
oped  countries  a  decade  ago,  there  wu 
no  such  promise  of  rapid  results.  We 
knew  it  was  right  and  necessary  to  help 
these  poorer  countries  to  a  better  life  if 
we  were  to  preserve  our  own  good  life 
and  expand  the  family  of  the  free.  But 
only  recently  could  we  be  certain  that 
it  was  practical  and  only  recently  have 
been  able  to  see  with  our  eyes  the  proof 
of  our  earlier  vision.  In  fiscal  1963,  for 
the  first  time,  it  became  unmistakably 
clear  that  countries  like  free  China  were 
ending  their  dependence  on  AID  and  that 
others  would  follow. 

We  know  today  that  the  progress  in 
controlling  diseases  that  have  sapped 
men's  strength  to  build  and  to  work, 
the  steady  expansion  of  educational  op- 
portunities,  the  slow  but  persistent 
increase  in  national  income  and  output 
in  the  countries  we  have  aided  are  lead- 
ing to  further  successes.  We  know  that 
if  our  goal  is  still  distant,  our  course  Is 
true. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnison. 

The  White  House,  October  3, 1964. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  October  3,  1964, 
he  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

H  R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary Of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  Natlonil 
Sclentiflc  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fr»nk 
B.  Rowlett. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURINO 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
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«r«ta(t  hour  Senators  be  allowed  to 
J2flbr  at  least  3  minutes-longer,  if 

'^JpRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS 
NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
Hrtn  (S  Res.  379)  appointing  a  comniit- 
S  to  notify  the  President  concerning 
jTe  proposed  adjournment  of  the  ses- 
don  which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

rqpe  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^_^_^^^ 

TETNDERING  THE  THANKS  OF  THE 

SENATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 

TEMPORE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S  Res.  380)  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
Dore  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  im- 
nartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) _^____^^^ 

TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF  THE 
SENATE  TO  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S  Res.  381)  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of   the   Senate, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
APPOINTMENTS  AFTER  THE  SINE 
DIE      ADJOURNMENT      OF      THE 
PRESENT  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  382)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  to  make  certain  ap- 
pointments after  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  session,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  45  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  which  is  the  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  equal  rights  for 
women,  and  I  ask  that  the  name  of  the 


Senator   from    Ohio    [Mr.   Young]    be 
added  at  the  next  printing  of  the  resolu- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45 
at  the  time  of  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAI5,  ARIICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  relating  to  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  guarantee 
that  persons  are  not  discriminated  against 
solely  because  of  their  sex. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    WALTERS 
OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  close 
of  any  session  of  the  Senate  is  attended 
with  happiness.  It  is  also  attended  with 
some  sadness.  I,  for  one,  who  represent 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  shall  miss  very 
much  a  representative  of  our  neighboring 
State,  the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennessee, 
Senator  Walters. 

Senator  Walters,  during  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  has  been  faithful  to  his  du- 
ties and  attendance  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  committees  on  which  he  serves. 

Senators  know  that  Senator  Walters 
has  often  occupied  the  chair  as  the  des- 
ignee of  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
honored  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI.  Senator  Walters  has  always 
presided  with  dignity  and  fairness— yet 
with  firmness.  He  has  participated  in 
the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  important 
questions  which  have  been  before  it.  He 
has  brought  to  the  Senate  good  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom  borne  of  his  long  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  this 
body  when  I  state  that  we  shall  miss  his 
wisdom,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  fine 
qualities  of  character. 

I  wish  to  express  my  warm  regard  and 
pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  and  neigh- 
bor. Senator  Walters,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  my  sadness  that  he  will 
not  be  with  us  next  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
apropos  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  even  though 
Senator  Walters  is  retiring  voluntarily, 
I  remind  him  that  he  will  always  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
from  time  to  time  he  will  come  back  and 
meet  with  us,  visit  with  us,  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  coimsel. 


with  the  finest  group  of  men  in  the 
world — Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
statements  which  were  placed  in  the 
Record  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  today. 
You  have  been  most  kind  and  generous 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  humble  heart 
I  say  thank  you. 

I  leave  the  Senate  with  a  far  greater 
understanding  of  what  makes  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  superior  to  that  of 
other  political  ideologies.    I  take  away 
with  me  a  much  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  enormity  of  the  task  which  is  a  con- 
stant challenge  to  legislators  and  our 
Chief  Executive.    I  have  always  been 
aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  each 
citizen's  active  participation  in  his  Gov- 
ernment;  the  full  realization  of   this, 
however,  is  far  more  vividly  clear  to  me 
now.    I  understand  how  vital  each  single 
individual  is  to  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  complex  structure  of  our  opera- 
tion as  a  great  and  growing  nation.    As 
the  88th  session  of  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  so  also  does  my  career  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.    It  has  been  an  experience  un- 
paralleled in  my  enthre  life.    The  priv- 
ilege of  service  I  have  enjoyed  has  been 
shared  with  only  46  persons  from  my 
State.    I  feel  singularly  honored  to  have 
my  name  linked  with  these  great  men. 

I  leave  the  scene  with  mixed  emotions. 
I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  representing 
the  people  of  Termessee,  and  I  have  had 
moments  of  real  satisfaction  especially 
when  I  could  be  of  some  substantial 
service.  This  last  year  and  some  months 
have  enabled  me  to  realize  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  my  dreams  as  a  yotmg  man 
and  my  ambitions  as  an  adult.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak 
with  each  of  you  personally  to  thank 
you  for  your  many  kindnesses  and  for 
the  assistance  which  you  have  so  gener- 
ously and  warmly  extended  to  me.  In 
my  heart  I  have  a  deep  and  abldhig  af- 
fection for  you.  I  hope  that  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  visit  with  you  often  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

In  closing  may  I  offer  a  prayer  that 
God  will  give  you  good  health.  His  rich- 
est blessings,  and  the  strength  and  wis- 
dom to  continue  for  many  many  years 
your  outstanding  service  to  your  State 
and  to  our  country. 

On  my  desk  I  have  a  plaque  which 
expresses  these  thoughts  more  elo- 
quently—an old  Gaelic  blessing: 

May  the  roads  rise  with  you.  And  the 
wind  be  always  at  your  back;  And  may  the 
Lord  hold  you  In  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Goodbye,  good  luck,  and  God  bless  you. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

WALTERS 

Mr.    WALTERS.      Mr.    President,    I 

sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  I 

have  had  to  know,  associate,  and  serve 


THE  UNSPOKEN  SPEECH  OF  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  still  one  more  John 
F  Kennedy  speech — one  that  was  never 
given.  These  unspoken  words  were  to 
be  delivered  to  a  combined  meeting  of  the 
Dallas  Citizens  CouncU  and  the  Dallas 
Assembly  that  fateful  day  in  November. 
What  more  poignant  commentary  on  the 
act  which  prevented  his  appearance  and 
took  his  life  than  when  he  wrote : 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices  heard 
In  the  land,  expressing  opposition  without 
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altematlvi 
percelylng 
Influence 


I.  flndlng  fault  but  never  favor, 
gloom  on  every  side  and  seeking 
^  rlthout  responsibility. 


of  enc  rmous : 


as^ssination  was  both  an  act  of 
influence  on  America  and  an 

irresponsibility. 

Kennedy  was  to  speak  that  day 

strengths  of  our  Nation — strengths 

to  be  taxed  and  not  found 

during    those    next    sorrowful 

long  as  we  are  blessed  with 

John  P.  Kennedy,  men  of  wis- 

lonor,  and  of  dedication  to  a 

A  merica  our  Nation  will  be  equal 

cha  lenges. 

Prpsident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  "Unspoken  Speech  of  John 

at  Dallas.  November  22, 1963," 

in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

)eing  no  objection,  the  speech 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


"nie 
enonnou! 
act 

JohnF 
of  the 
that  wer^ 
wanting 
days.    Ai 
men  like 
dom,  of 
greater 
to  all 

Mr. 
sent  that 
P.  Kenne<  ly 
be  printed 

There 
was  ordeied 
as  follow: 

TBI  Unsp  )Kin  Sfezch  of  John  F.  Kinnedt 
Ai  Dallas,  November  22,  1963 

President  Kennedy.    I  am  honored  to 


have  thlJ 


able  in 
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October  s 


invitation  to  address  the  an- 


nual meeting  of  the  Dallas  Citizens 
Coimcil,  joined  by  the  members  of  the 
Dallas  Assembly — and  pleased  to  have 
this  opp<  rtunity  to  salute  the  Graduate 
Research  Center  of  the  Southwest. 

It  is  fl  ting  that  these  two  symbols  of 
Dallas  pr  )gress  are  united  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  tl  is  meeting.  For  they  represent 
the  best  [qualities,  I  am  told,  of  leader- 
ship and  learning  in  this  city — and  lead- 
ership ai  d  learning  are  indispensable  to 
each  oUii  t.  The  advancement  of  learn- 
ing depeods  on  community  leadership 
for  financial  and  political  support — and 
the  prodicts  of  that  learning,  in  turn, 
are  essen  ;ial  to  the  leadership's  hopes  for 
continue  .  progress  and  prosperity.  It  is 
not  a  CO  ncidence  that  those  communi- 
ties poss<  ssing  the  best  in  research  and 
graduate  facilities— from  MIT  to  Cal 
Tech — te  ad  to  attract  the  new  and  grow- 
ing induj  tries.  I  congratulate  those  of 
you  here  in  Dallas  who  have  recognized 
these  bas  ic  facts  through  the  creation  of 
the  iiniqi  le  and  forward-looking  Gradu- 
ate Resei  irch  Center. 

This  ink  between  leadership  and 
learning  s  not  only  essential  at  the  com- 
munity li  vel.    It  is  even  more  indispens- 


woTld  affairs.     Ignorance  and 


misinf on  nation  can  handicap  the  prog- 
ress of  £  city  or  a  company — but  they 
can,  if  alowed  to  prevail  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, hancncap  this  coimtry's  security.  In 
a  world  of  complex  and  continuing  prob- 
lems, in  t  world  full  of  frustrations  and 
Irrltatior  s,  America's  leadership  must  be 
guided  ly  the  lights  of  learning  and 
reason — )r  else  those  who  confuse 
rhetoric  with  reality  and  the  plausible 
with  the  possible  will  gain  the  popular 
ascendarcy  with  their  seemingly  swift 
and  Sim  pie  solutions  to  every  world 
problem. 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices 
heard  in  the  land,  expressing  opposition 
without  alternatives,  finding  fault  but 
never  fa  ror,  perceiving  gloom  on  every 
side  and  seeking  influence  without  re- 
sponsibil  ty.   Those  voices  are  inevitable. 

But  tcday  other  voices  are  heard  in 
the  Ian  I — voices  preaching  doctrines 
wholly  Dm-elated  to  reality,  wholly  un- 


suited  to  the  sixties,  doctrines  which  ap- 
parently assume  that  words  will  suffice 
without  weapons,  that  vituperation  is  as 
good  as  victory  and  that  peace  is  a  sign 
of  weakness.  At  a  time  when  the  na- 
tional debt  is  steadily  being  reduced  in 
terms  of  its  burden  on  our  economy,  they 
see  that  debt  as  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  our  security.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  steadily  reducing  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  serving  every  thou- 
sand citizens,  they  fear  those  supposed 
hordes  of  civil  servants  far  more  than 
the  actual  hordes  of  opposing  armies. 

We  cannot  expect  that  everyone,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  a  decade  ago.  will  "talk 
sense  to  the  American  people."  But  we 
can  hope  that  fewer  people  will  listen  to 
nonsense.  And  the  notion  that  this  Na- 
tion is  headed  for  defeat  through  deficit, 
or  that  strength  is  but  a  matter  of 
slogans,  is  nothing  but  just  plain  non- 
sense. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the 
status  of  our  strength  and  our  security 
because  this  question  clearly  calls  for  the 
most  responsible  qualities  of  leadership 
and  the  most  enlightened  products  of 
scholarship.  For  this  Nation's  strength 
and  security  are  not  easily  or  cheaply 
obtained — nor  are  they  quickly  and  sim- 
ply explained.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
strength  and  no  one  kind  will  suffice. 
Overwhelming  nuclear  strength  cannot 
stop  a  guerrilla  war.  Formal  pacts  of 
alliance  cahnot  stop  internal  subversion, 
displays  of  material  wealth  cannot  stop 
the  disillusionment  of  diplomats  sub- 
jected to  discrimination.  Above  all, 
words  alone  are  not  enough.  The  United 
States  is  a  peaceful  nation.  And  where 
our  strength  and  determination  are 
clear,  our  words  need  merely  to  convey 
conviction,  not  belligerence.  If  we  are 
strong,  our  strength  will  speak  for  itself. 
If  we  are  weak,  words  will  be  of  no  help. 

I  realize  that  this  Nation  often  tends 
to  identify  turning  points  in  world  affairs 
with  the  major  addresses  which  preceded 
them.  But  it  was  not  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  kept  all  Europe  away  from  this 
hemisphere — it  was  the  strength  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  width  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  not  General  Marshall's 
speech  at  Harvard  which  kept  commu- 
nism out  of  Western  Europe — it  was  the 
strength  and  stability  made  possible  by 
our  military  and  economic  assistance. 

In  this  administration  also  it  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  issue  specific  warn- 
ings— warnings  that  we  could  not  stand 
by  and  watch  the  Communists  conquer 
Laos  by  force,  or  intervene  in  the  Congo, 
or  swallow  West  Berlin  or  maintain  of- 
fensive missiles  on  Cuba.  But  while  our 
goals  were  at  least  temporarily  obtained 
in  these  and  other  instances,  our  suc- 
cessful defense  of  freedom  was  due — not 
to  the  words  we  used — but  to  the  strength 
we  stood  ready  to  use  on  behalf  of  the 
principles  we  stand  ready  to  defend. 

This  strength  is  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  ranging  from  the  most 
massive  deterrents  to  the  most  subtle  in- 
fluences. And  all  types  of  strength  are 
needed — no  one  kind  could  do  the  job 
alone.  Let  us  take  a  moment,  therefore, 
to  review  this  Nation's  progress  in  each 
major  area  of  strength. 


•1 

First,  as  Secretary  McNamara  mad- 
clear  in  his  address  last  Monday^! 
strategic  nuclear  power  of  the  UniteS 
States  has  been  so  greatly  modernlM 
and  expanded  in  the  last  1,000  dayshv 
the  rapid  production  and  deployment  of 
the  most  modern  missile  systems  that 
any  and  all  potential  aggressor's  arp 
clearly  confronted  now  with  the  imoos 
sibility  of  strategic  victory— and  the  cw^ 
tainty  of  total  destruction — if  by  reckless 
attack  they  should  ever  force  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  a  strategic  reply. 

In  less  than  3  years,  we  have  increased 
by  50  percent  the  number  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines scheduled  to  be  in  force  by  the 
next  fiscal  year;  increased  by  more  than 
70  percent  our  total  Polaris  purchase 
program;  increased  by  more  than  75 
percent  our  Minuteman  purchase  pro- 
gram ;  increased  by  50  percent  the  per- 
tion  of  our  strategic  bombers  on  15-min- 
ute  alert,  and  increased  by  100  percent 
the  total  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
available  in  our  strategic  alert  forces 
Our  security  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
steps  we  have  taken  regarding  these 
weapons  to  improve  the  speed  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  response,  their  readiness 
at  all  times  to  respond,  their  ability  to 
survive  an  attack,  and  their  ability  to  be 
carefully  controlled  and  directed 
through  secure  command  operations. 
II 

But  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade  have 
taught  us  that  freedom  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  strategic  nuclear  power  alone. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  the  last  3  years 
accelerated  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
and  increased  by  60  percent  the  tactical 
nuclear  forces  deployed  in  Western 
Europe. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  any  other  continent 
rely  on  nuclear  forces  alone,  whether 
they  are  strategic  or  tactical.  We  have 
radically  improved  the  readiness  of  our 
conventional  forces;  increased  by  45  per- 
cent the  number  of  combat-ready  divi- 
sions; increased  by  100  percent  the  pro- 
curement of  modern  Army  weapons  and 
equipment;  increased  by  100  percent  our 
ship  construction,  conversion,  and  mod- 
ernization program;  increased  by  100 
percent  our  procurement  of  tactical  air- 
craft; increased  by  30  percent  the  num- 
ber of  tactical  air  squadrons;  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  Marines.  As 
last  month's  Operation  Big  Lift,  which 
originated  here  in  Texas,  showed  so 
clearly,  this  Nation  is  prepared  as  never 
before  to  move  substantial  numbers  of 
men  in  surprisingly  little  time  to  ad- 
vanced positions  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  have  increased  by  175  percent  the 
procurement  of  airlift  aircraft,  and  we 
have  already  achieved  a  75  percent  in- 
crease in  our  existing  strategic  airlift 
capability. 

Finally,  moving  beyond  the  traditional 
roles  of  our  military  forces,  we  have 
achieved  an  increase  of  nearly  600  per- 
cent in  our  special  forces — those  forces 
that  are  prepared  to  work  with  our  allies 
and  friends  against  the  guerrillas,  sabo- 
teurs, insurgents,  and  assassins  who 
threaten  freedom  in  a  less  direct  but 
equally  dangerous  manner. 
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nut  American  military  might  should 
„«  and  need  not  stand  alone  against  the 
Ambitions  of  international  communism. 
Sr  W^rity  and  strength,  in  the  last 
SSySs  directly  depend  on  the  security 
!S?strength  of  others-and  that  is  why 
!^r  military  and  economic  assistance 
Says  such  a  key  role  in  enabling  those 
iho  live  on  the  periphery  of  the  Commu- 
nut  world  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence of  choice.  Our  assistance  to  these* 
nations  can  be  painful,  risky,  and  cost- 
^_as  is  true  in  southeast  Asia  today. 
But  we  dare  not  weary  of  the  task.  For 
our  assistance  makes  possible  the  sta- 
tioning of  3.5  miUion  alUed  troops  along 
the  Communist  frontier  at  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  American  soldiers.  A  successful 
Communist  breakthrough  in  these  areas, 
necessitating  direct  U.S.  intervention, 
would  cost  us  several  times  as  much  as 
our  entire  foreign  aid  program— and 
might  cost  us  heavily  in  American  lives 

as  well. 

About  70  percent  of  our  military  as- 
sistance goes  to  nine  key  countries  lo- 
cated on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc — nint  coimtries  confronted 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  threat  of 
Communist  aggression— Vietnam.  Free 
China,  Korea,  India,  Pakistan,  ThaUand. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  No  one  of 
these  countries  possesses  on  its  own  the 
resources  to  maintain  the  forces  which 
our  own  Chiefs  of  Staff  think  needed  in 
the  common  interest.  Reducing  our  ef- 
forts to  train,  equip,  and  assist  their 
armies  can  only  encourage  Communist 
penetration  and  require  in  time  the  in- 
creased oversea  deployment  of  American 
combat  forces.  And  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic help  needed  to  bolster  these  na- 
tions that  undertake  to  help  defend  free- 
dom can  have  the  same  disastrous  result. 
In  short,  the  $50  billion  we  spend  each 
year  on  our  own  defense  could  well  be 
ineffective  without  the  $4  billion  required 
for  military  and  economic  assistance. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  not  growing 
In  size— it  is,  on  the  contrary,  smaller 
now  than  in  previous  years.  It  has  had 
its  weaknesses — but  we  have  undertaken 
to  correct  them — and  the  proper  way  of 
treating  weaknesses  is  to  replace  them 
with  strength,  not  to  increase  those  weak- 
nesses by  emasculating  essential  pro- 
grams. Dollar  for  dollar,  in  or  out  of 
Government,  there  is  no  better  form  of 
investment  in  our  national  security  than 
our  much-abused  foreign  aid  program. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  We  can 
afford  to  maintain  It.  We  can  surely 
aflford,  for  example,  to  do  as  much  for 
our  19  needy  neighbors  of  Latin  America 
as  the  Communist  bloc  is  sending  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  alone. 


vr 


I  have  spoken  of  strength  largely  in 
terms  of  the  deterrence  and  resistance  of 
aggression  and  attack.  But,  in  today's 
world,  freedom  can  be  lost  without  a  shot 
being  fired,  by  ballots  as  well  as  bullets. 
The  success  of  our  leadership  is  depend- 
ent upon  respect  for  our  mission  in  the 
world  as  well  as  our  missiles — on  a  clear- 
er recognition  of  the  virtues  of  freedom 
as  well  as  the  evils  of  tyranny. 

CCK IBOa 


That  is  why  our  Information  Agency 
has  doubled  the  shortwave  broadcasting 
power  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  broadcasting  hours 
by  30  percent — raised  Spanish  lan- 
guage broadcasting  to  Cuba  and  Latin 
America  from  1  to  9  hours  a  day — in- 
creased sevenfold  to  more  than  3.5  mil- 
lion copies  the  number  of  American  books 
being  translated  and  published  for  Latin 
American  readers — and  taken  a  host  of 
other  steps  to  carry  our  message  of  truth 
and  freedom  to  all  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth. 

And  that  is  also  why  we  have  regained 
the  initiative  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space — making  an  annual  effort  greater 
than  the  combined  total  of  all  space  ac- 
tivities undertaken  during  the  fifties — 
launching  more  than  130  vehicles  into 
earth  orbit — ^putting  into  actual  opera- 
tion valuable  weather  and  communica- 
tions satellites — and  making  it  clear  to 
all  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  no  intention  of  finishing  second  in 
space. 

This  effort  is  expensive — but  it  pays  its 
own  way.  for  freedom  and  for  America. 
For  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  in  the 
free  world  that  a  Communist  lead  in 
space  will  become  a  permanent  assertion 
of  supremacy  and  the  basis  of  military 
superiority.   There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  strength  and  skill  of  American 
science,    American    industry,    American 
education,  and  the  American  free  enter- 
prise  system.     In   short,   our   national 
space  effort  represents  a  great  gain  in, 
and  a   great  resource  of,  our  national 
strength — and  both  Texas  and  Texans 
are  contributing  greatly  to  this  strength. 
Finally,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
a  nation  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than 
she  is  at  home.    Only  an  America  which 
practices  what  it  preaches  about  equal 
rights  and  social  justice  will  be  respected 
by  those  whose  choice  affects  our  future. 
Only  an  America  which  has  fully  edu- 
cated its  citizens  is  fully  capable  of  tack- 
ling the  complex  problems  and  perceiv- 
ing the  hidden  dangers  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.     And  only  an  America 
which  is  growing  and  prospering  eco- 
nomically can  sustain  the  worldwide  de- 
fenses of  freedom,  while  demonstrating 
to  all  concerned  the  opportunities  of  our 
system  and  society. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are 
strengthening  our  security  as  well  as  our 
economy  by  our  recent  record  increases 
in  national  income  and  output — by  surg- 
ing ahead  of  most  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  rate  of  business  expansion  and  the 
margin  of  corporate  profits — by  main- 
taining a  more  stable  level  of  prices  than 
almost  any  of  our  oversea  competitors — 
and  by  cutting  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes  by  some  $11  billion,  as  I 
have  proposed,  to  assure  this  Nation  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  expansion  in 
our  peacetime  economic  history. 

This  Nation's  total  output — which  3 
years  ago  was  at  the  $500  billion  mark — 
will  soon  pass  $600  billion,  for  a  record 
rise  of  over  $100  billion  in  3  years.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  we  have  70 
million  men  and  women  at  work.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  average  factory 
earnings  have  exceeded  $100  a  week. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  corporation 


profits  after  taxes — ^which  have  risen  43 
percent  in  less  than  3  years — have 
reached  an  annual  level  of  $27.4  million. 
My  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  I  cite 
these  facts  and  figures  to  make  it  clear 
that  America  today  is  stronger  than  ever 
before.  Our  adversaries  have  not  aban- 
doned their  ambitions — our  dangers  have 
not  diminished — our  vigilance  cannot  be 
relaxed.  But  now  we  have  the  military, 
the  scientiflc,  and  the  economic  strength 
to  do  whatever  must  be  done  for  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  freedom. 
That  strength  will  never  be  used  in 
pursuit  of  aggressive  ambitions — it  will 
always  be  used  in  pursuit  of  peace.  It 
will  never  be  used  to  promote  provoca- 
tions— it  will  always  be  used  to  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  in  this  country,  in  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — ^the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  free- 
dom. We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  may 
be  worthy  of  our  power  and  responsi- 
bility— that  we  may  exercise  our  strength 
with  wisdom  and  restraint — and  that  we 
may  achieve  in  our  time  and  for  all  time 
the  ancient  vision  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men."  That  must  al- 
ways be  our  goal — and  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength.  For  as  was  written  long  ago: 
"Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman,  waketh  but  in  vain." 


THE  NEED  FOR  AUTO  SAFETY 
STUDIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  studies  of  tire  safety 
standards.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  ■ 
cut  through  the  maze  of  misleading  in- 
formation, in  order  to  establish  stand- 
ards which  will  be  reliable  and  wifl  en- 
able tire  purchasers  to  know  that  the 
tires  they  buy  are  safe. 

Though  this  bill  related  only  to  tires, 
there  is  growing  concern  with  other  as- 
pects of  auto  safety.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  certain  minimal  standards  of 
automobile  design  should  be  established, 
so  that  dangerous  features  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  our  automobiles.  I  ask  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  article  by  James 
Ridgeway.  It  is  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Car  Design  and  Public  Safety 
(By  James  Ridgeway) 

Right  now  there  Is  no  such  organization 
to  tell  a  customer  how  safe  a  car  Is,  and 
under  what  conditions;  there  Isn't  even  a 
pamphlet  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  to  look 
for  In  terms  of  a  car's  safety-design  features. 
The  Federal  Government  requires  safety 
specifications  In  airplanes  and  ships,  and 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  buses  and  trucks  oper- 
ating In  interstate  commerce,  but  has  no 
authority  to  check  on  autos.  New  York  per- 
suaded manufacturers  to  put  seat  belt  at- 
tachment points  In  cars;  but  this  year  New 
York  State  Senator  Edward  J.  Speno's  efforts 
to  pass  legislation  establishing  safety  stand- 
ards for  tires  were  beaten  down  by  auto  and 
tire  Interests.  In  Massachusetts  a  blU  was  In- 
troduced m  the  State  legislature  thlB  year  to 
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But  it  was  tabled  after  the 

committee  which  was  considering 

visit  to  Detroit,  all  expenses  paid 

aufo  makers,  to  view  their  research 

safety. 

wants  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
X)  Join  In  spending  $3  million  to 
safe  car.    Legislation  would 
compel  manufacturers   to   incor- 
lafety  features  In  all  cars, 
a  (encies    of    the   Federal    Govern - 
■ome  slight  Interest  in  automobile 
of  them  is  the  Division  of  Ac- 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
^tween  fiscal  ISea  and  1963  It  ad- 
a   93.7   million   study   into  why 
lappen.     Only  $134,000  went  for 
automobile  safety  design.    Dr. 
Joliet,  Division  Chief,  says  if  he  had 
and  enough  staff  he  would  be 
put  out  a  report  on  car  design 
toe  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
sfnoklng.    However,  Dr.  Leon  Gold- 
of  the  Division's  research  opera- 
hat  while  he  is  anzlovis  to  see  re- 
car  design  he  doubts  that  the 
street  needs  to  know  much  about 
safety  design  in  general.     The 
I  hould  put  his  faith  In  Government 
'^Ich    are   there   to   protect   him. 
there  Is  fruitful  coordination 
Cjovemmcnt-sponsored   researchers 
now  and  that  it  should 
He  doesn't  want  to  start  an  un- 
}n  any  one  model  car. 
recplent  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
grants  Is  the  automotive  crash 
project  of  Cornell  University. 
E.  Campbell,  a  leading  specialist 
ai^tomoblle   accident   field,   said   re- 
this  unit  "knows  what  the  chief 
cars   are,    and   which   makes    In 
on  the  road  are  the  more 
It  is  prestmied  that  we  are  not 
filets  that  would  allow  ub  to  buy  in 
Imviating  way  because  a  large  por- 
project's  support  comes  from  the 
mantifacturers."    Since  some  of 
comes  from  the  Government,  Dr. 
asks  why  the  taxpayer  shouldn't 
with    the    data    that    would 
away  from  the  most  dangerous 


eau  of  Roads  of  the  Department 
•ce  put  out  a  report  in  1959  calling 
safety  in  auto  design.    However, 
i^oet  of  Its  time  getting  better  roads 
will  begin  to  get  into  the  regu- 
slightly  when  it  administers 
that    Congress    recently    set    for 
of  brake  fluid.    The  General 
.  kdminlstratlon    is   more    likely    to 
Government   into   vehicle   safety 
was  recently  instructed  by  Con- 
safety  standards  to  be  met  by 
who  sell  vehicles  to  the  CJov- 
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curious  of  all  the  Government 

and  one  at  first  might  suspect  the 

closely  Identified  with   the  con- 

the    President's    Committee    for 

It  has  an  annual  budget  of 

000.    Of  the  total,  $150,000  comes 

funds;    the  other  $50,000  Is  a 

the  Insxirance  and  automotive  in- 

V  hlch  appear  to  dictate  its  actlvl- 

salaries  of  the  Executive  Director 

aissistants  come  out  of  the  industry 

they  take  their  cues  from   an 

:ouncll  which   primarily   is  made 

re]  iresentatives   of  private  organlza- 

Al  hough  the  President's  Committee 

on  the  group's  literatiire,  the 

has  little  to  do  with  the  Com- 

a^ivities.    For  instance,  a  pamphlet 

The    Vehicle    Equipment    Safety 

has  the  President's   Committee's 

its  cover,  which  might  seem  to 

backing  of  both  the  Committee 

1  'resident.     Actually  the  pamphlet 


aid 


uied 

Ho  ue 


is  an  attack  on  Federal  participation  In  high- 
way safety.  It  was  printed  and  disseminated 
by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, without  approval  of  the  President's 
Committee. 

"What  Motorists  Really  Think  About  Traf- 
fic Safety"  is  another  pamphlet.  On  the 
inside  cover  is  a  letter  from  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  President's  Committee 
praising  the  Pure  Oil  Co.,  the  publisher. 
This  seems  to  be  contrary  to  another  com- 
mittee policy,  for  one  of  its  officials,  Dr. 
Richard  Tossell.  said  recently.  "The  Commit- 
tee doesn't  endorse  or  sponsor  views  of  any 
other  organization."  As  Dr.  Tossell  de- 
scribed the  Committee's  work,  it  relies  on 
the  advisory  council  to  bring  matters  to  its 
attention,  and  then  it  tries  to  "stimulate" 
some  sort  of  program.  To  put  it  more 
bluntly,  the  Committee  is  Detroit's  public 
relations  annex  at  the  White  House. 

When  we  told  Dr  Tossell  of  our  Inquiries 
into  the  Corvalr  business  he  said  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  straight  to  Corvair; 
they  would  surely  put  us  straight.  And  he 
added:  "The  interests  of  industry-  are  in 
progress." 

The  Government  programs  concentrate 
largely  on  "human  failure.  "  to  which  is  com- 
monly attributed  90  percent  of  all  car  acci- 
dents. But  experts  have  said  that  a  safely 
designed  car  could  save  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  a  year,  not  to  mention  preventing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  injuries. 

By  the  end  of  July,  25,630  people  had  died 
since  the  first  of  the  year  In  automobile  acci- 
dents— an  all-time  high,  and  11  percent 
above  last  July's  total,  which  then  was  a 
record.  Each  year  the  Federal  Government 
spends  millions  In  aircraft  accident  preven- 
tion research  and  up  to  $100,000  per  victim 
to  find  the  causes  of  airplane  accidents. 
The  design  of  every  airplane  down  to  every 
nut  and  bolt  is  checked  for  safety  by  the 
Government.  When  it  comes  to  automo- 
biles, the  Government  spends  less  than  a 
nickel  per  casualty  to  find  safer  designs  for 
automobiles,  and  there  is  no  regulation 
whatever. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PRIVATE  PENSIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  very 
able  former  Legislative  Assistant,  Merton 
C.  Bernstein,  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
finest  works  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
subject  of  private  pensions.  I  allude  to 
his  recently  published  work.  "The  Future 
of  Private  Pensions,"  which  came  off  the 
press  earlier  this  year. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague  from  Illinois,  has 
written  the  foreword  to  Mr.  Bernstein's 
book,  and  he  closes  his  comments  with 
this  observation: 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  American  public 
began  to  think  more  Intelligently  on  the 
problems  of  old-age  security  and  the  relative 
parts  to  be  played  by  public  and  private  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Bernstein  has  made  a  most  Im- 
portant contribution  to  this  end.  His  book 
deserves  a  wide  reading. 

Because  of  the  excellent  nature  of 
Senator  Douglas'  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bernstein  volume,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  foreword  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Foreword 

(By  Senator  Paul  Douglas) 
Merton  Bernstein   has  written   an   impor- 
tant and  much  needed  book.    Private  pension 
plans  have  been  growing  rapidly  since  World 


War  II,  and  probably  now  nember  more  than 
32,000.  They  seem  to  cover  about  22  milUon 
manual  and  salaried  workers,  or  about  hail 
of  the  steady  Jobholders  in  nonfannwork. 
They  are  predominantly  confined  to  the  larg- 
er  manufacturing  concerns,  to  the  private 
utilities,  and  to  financial  institutions.  Small 
concerns  In  general  and  the  service  and  mer- 
cantile trades  In  particular  have  very  few 
of  their  workers  covered. 

As  a  legislator,  I  have  been  forced  to 
wrestle  with  many  of  the  braln-spnttlng 
complexities  of  the  various  pension  plan*. 
not  only  under  social  security  but  also  on 
the  railways.  In  private  Industry,  and  for  the 
self-employed.  I  can  only  admire,  therefore 
the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Bernstein  has 
classified  this  huge  mass  of  material  and  ha« 
laid  bare  the  central  problems  which  emerge. 

Three  salient  conclusions  from  all  the  data 
seem  to  be  Irrefutable.  The  first  is  that  un- 
der the  present  provisions  of  the  plans  only 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  those  osten- 
sibly covered,  and  for  whom  contributions 
are  made,  will  actually  benefit  at  Journey's 
end.  Thus,  the  private  pension  system  as  at 
present  constituted  will  give  added  protec- 
tion only  to  from  one-sixth  to  one-quarter 
of  the  steady  workers  In  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. Voluntary  separations.  Individual  dis- 
charges, mass  layoffs,  the  closing  of  plants, 
and  the  failure  of  enterprises  all  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  who  can  attain  the  years 
of  continuous  service  required  to  qualify 
under  the  private  plans. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  that  thus  far  the 
private  pension  plans  benefit  the  higher 
salaried  employees  most.  The  benefits  de- 
crease as  one  moves  down  the  Industttal  lad- 
der, with  the  lower  paid  and  more  casual 
workers  who  change  Jobs  most  frequently  re- 
ceiving proportionately  least. 

Finally,  while  the  benefits  paid  to  those 
who  retire  are  very  desirable  additions  to 
their  Income,  they  are  Insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  mass  of  recipients 
and,  even  when  added  to  the  benefits  under 
the  Federal  social  security  system,  do  not 
provide  a  mlnlmiun  of  subsistence  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  retired  workers.  More- 
over as  Mr.  Bernstein  points  out,  when  the 
husband,  who  is  normally  older  than  his 
wife,  dies  at  an  earlier  age  than  his  wife,  the 
widow  and  the  surviving  dependents  suffer 
even  more. 

Deciding  how  to  cope  with  all  these  prob- 
lems Is  most  difficult.  Mr.  Bernstein  Is  prop- 
erly cautious  and  guarded  In  his  conclusions, 
but  he  does  not  Ignore  any  Issue  and  presents 
fully  every  alternative. 

Perhaps  the  Ideal  solution  would  be  one 
recommended  long  ago  by  Luther  Conant; 
namely,  that  each  year's  work  should  carry 
with  It  the  right,  upon  retirement,  to  a  given 
slice  of  Income,  and  that  this  right  would 
then  be  carried  by  the  employee  when  he  left 
the  employ  of  a  participating  concern.  In 
the  technical  Jargon  of  the  actuaries,  such 
rights  are  described  as  fully  vested.  But 
to  do  this  would  Increase  costs  tremendously. 
An  adequate  system  of  retirement  pensions, 
including  social  security,  would  probably  cost 
not  far  from  14  percent  of  the  payroll  cov- 
ered by  social  security.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  expect  the  vast  majority  of  individual 
firms  voluntarily  to  accept  such  a  burden, 
and  they  cannot  be  blamed  If  they  seek  to 
confine  the  benefits  to  those  who  have  been 
with  them  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time 
and  if  they  are  reluctant  to  scatter  their 
benefits  wholesale  to  those  who  soon  leave 
their  employ.  Employers,  under  pressure 
from  the  unions  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  have  greatly  reduced  the  initially 
Imposed  requirement  that  the  workers  were 
to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  only  if  they 
reached  the  age  of  65  and  had  been  employed 
in  the  given  plant  or  enterprise  for  20  or  26 
years.  But  they  cannot,  I  believe,  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  the  right  of  full  vesting. 
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ijy  Bernstein,  however,  advances  power- 
J'i^guments  to  support  a  fuller  degree  of 
fZtiM  and  multiemployer  funds.  ^  But  I 
TTTit  that  he  is  somewhat  skeptical  as  to 
*t-  .need  with  which  any  such  developments 
«  vK  to  occur.  His  interesting  sugges- 
Hnn  1*  for  the  creation  of  a  national  clear- 
wxrhouse  into  which  workers  who  change 
Ste  may  bring  such  vested  rights  as  they 
IS  with  them,  and  which  will  keep  the 
hooks  and  make  the  ultimate  payments  from 
^da  transferred  by  the  employers. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  American  public 
h^n  to  think  more  intelligently  on  the 
Sems  of  old-age  security  and  the  relative 
Sarts  to  be  played  by  public  and  private  ac- 
Hna.  Mr.  Bernstein  has  made  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  end.  His  book 
Swerves  a  wide  reading. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  subse- 
auent  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Mr. 
Bernstein,  now  a  labor  arbitrator  and 
lecturer  at  Yale  Law  School,  published 
an  article  in  Nation  magazine  of  June 
15  1964.  This  article  should  give  us 
pause,  because  it  demonstrates  the  in- 
adequacy of  many  private  pension  plans 
in  coping  with  the  problems  occasioned 
by  premature  retirement  due  to  auto- 
mation.   As  Bernstein  points  out : 

Whenever  automation  displaces  workers, 
the  workers  not  only  lose  their  Jobs,  but  a 
high  proportion  of  them  see  their  expected 
retirement  savings  wiped  out. 

This  is  a  sobering  observation,  Mr. 
President.  The  Bernstein  article  pub- 
lished in  Nation,  entitled  "The  Pension 
Mirage,"  should  be  read  by  all  my  Senate 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows : 

Thi;  Pension  Mirage 
(By  Merton  C.  Bernstein)  i 

In  the  war  that  has  been  declared  on  pov- 
erty, scant  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
economy's  veterans — the  retirees  and  those 
about  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
employed.  We  had  better  look  to  their  prob- 
lems soon  because,  behind  the  crisis  of  unem- 
ployment, another  crisis  Is  building.  When- 
ever automation  displaces  workers,  whenever 
a  plant  lays  off  hordes  of  workers  or  a  whole 
company  shuts  down,  the  workers  not  only 
lose  their  Jobs,  but  a  high  proportion  of  them 
also  see  their  expected  retirement  savings 
wiped  out.  This  happens  because  private 
pension  plans  are  out  of  phase  with  chang- 
ing patterns  ot  employment. 

For  example,  when  Studebaker,  after  40 
years  of  operation,  closed  Its  last  plant  In  the 
United  States,  the  sudden  unemployment  of 
Its  several  thousand  workers  made  headlines 
across  the  country.  Unreported  was  the  sec- 
ond tragedy:  The  disappearance  of  the  ex- 
pected retirement  savings  of  more  than  five 
out  of  six  employees  still  on  the  payroll. 
Simply  stated,  the  Studebaker  pension  fund, 
limited  to  this  one  company,  had  Insufficient 
money  to  meet  the  valid  claims  built  up  over 
decades  of  service.  Luckily,  there  was 
enough  In  the  account  for  those  already  re- 
tired and  for  another  1.100  who  were  beyond 
60  and  immediately  eligible  for  retirement. 
Of  the  remaining  5,700  employees,  the  bulk — 


'Merton  C.  Bernstein,  a  labor  arbitrator 
and  a  lecturer  at  Yale  Law  School,  was  for- 
merly special  counsel  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate; also  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Wayne  Morse.  He  Is  the  author  of  "The 
Future  of  Private  Pensions"  (Free  Press). 


3,900 — were  older  than  40  and  had  worked 
more  than  10  years  for  Studebaker.  This 
group  was  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan  to  the  "vesting"  of  their  credits;  that 
Is,  a  legally  binding  promise  to  pay.  a  man, 
at  65,  benefits  in  accordance  with  his  term 
of  service.  Vesting  is  Intended  to  protect 
those  who,  having  earned  substantial  credits 
In  a  retirement  plan,  may  leave  the  company 
or  be  dismissed  before  reaching  retirement 
age.  Unfortunately,  at  Studebaker,  as  Is 
common,  the  obligation  was  limited  to  the 
resources  of  the  fund,  which  ran  dry  meet- 
ing the  claims  of  retirees.  Hence  the  other 
long-service  employees  lost  both  Job  and 
expected  pension  savings;  and,  of  course,  so 
did  the  other  1,800  workers  who  were  not 
yet  40. 

This  story  Is  being  repeated  across  the  Na- 
tion when  plants  close  or  lay  off  their  work- 
ers because  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
defense  emphasis,  export  markets,  and  con- 
sumer patterns.  Sometimes  pension  credits 
mean  nothing  because  the  cupboard  is  bare — 
as  with  the  Packard  shutdown  in  Detroit  a 
few  years  ago.  More  often,  displaced  work- 
ers lose  pension  credits  because  their  plans 
do  not  contain  vesting  provisions  or  because 
the  qualifying  conditions  are  too  stringent. 
We  have  yet  to  awaken  to  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  financial  pickle  of  the  elderly — 
who  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  con- 
stitute an  ever  larger  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. At  present,  more  than  17  million 
Americans  have  reached  65,  the  arbitrary 
age  at  which  our  social  security  system  and 
most  private  pension  plans  permit  retire- 
ment with  full  benefits.  Ever  since  World 
War  I,  the  working  life  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  been  getting  shorter,  while  the  av- 
erage lifespan  has  been  lengthening. 
Pension  plans  have  established  a  retirement 
age  for  many  enterprises,  and  often  It  Is 
compulsory.  So  fewer  and  fewer  of  the 
aged  will  have  Jobs;  yet  they  will  be  living 
longer  than  people  have  in  the  past. 

On  what  will  they  live?  The  mainstay  of 
most  retirees  and  their  widows  is  social  secu- 
rity, as  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 
program  has  come  to  be  known.  Despite  a 
series  of  major  improvements  that  began  in 
1950,  social  security  benefits.  If  not  supple- 
mented, maintain  people  In  a  style  to  which 
none  of  us  wishes  to  become  accustomed. 
Retired  workers  receive  from  OASI  an  av- 
erage of  about  $76  a  month  ( $80  for  men  and 
$60  for  women);  couples  average  $126  (a 
husband  and  wife  over  65  receive  1.5  times 
the  husband's  primary  benefit).  Alas, 
widows  average  but  $58  a  month — or  a  not 
so  grand  total  of  $696  a  year. 

Because  social  security  benefits  in  the 
1940'8  were  so  Inadequate — far  below  even 
today's  modest  scale — unions  began  to  bar- 
gain hard  for  employer-financed  pension 
plans  as  part  of  the  wage-  and  working-con- 
dition package.  Starting  In  World  War  n, 
and  more  markedly  since  the  onset  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  plans  have  multiplied. 
They  were  facilitated  for  employers  by  favor- 
able tax  treatment  and  the  phenomenal  in- 
creases in  value  and  earnings  of  the  stock  in 
which  more  and  more  of  the  pension  funds 
became  Invested.  So  today,  it  Is  estimated— 
unfortunately  no  one  really  knows — that 
something  more  than  43.000  plans  with  as- 
sets greater  than  $66  billion  "cover"  perhaps 
23  million  working  people.  (Of  course, 
that's  a  good  deal  less  than  the  43  million 
nonfarm  employees  who  work  full  time,  and 
the  figure  rises  to  80  million  If  seasonal 
workers  are  Included.) 

But  being  covered  carries  no  assurance  of 
receiving  a  pension.  Approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  employees  covered  are  In  single- 
employer  plans  which  condition  pension  ell- 
glbUlty  upon  retirement  at  65  after  long 
service  with  the  company;  alternatively, 
"vesting"  is  available  to  employees  separated 
from  a  Job  if  they  are  over  age  40  or  45,  and 


if  they  have  worked  continuously  for  that 
one  company  for  10  or  15  years.  The  catch 
Is  that  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy 
keep  people  moving  in  and  out  of  Jobs  by  the 
millions.  Nor  is  the  seniority  enjoyed  by 
many  older  workers  a  sure  defense  against 
displacement;  the  category  of  work  to  which 
their  seniority  attaches  may  be  wiped  out. 
Rapid  shifts  in  defense  production  are 
probably  the  most  dramatic  Job  destroyers. 
A  congressional  decision  to  discontinue  a 
plane  or  missile  can  cost  tens  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  in  a  matter  of  mpnths.  Scrapping 
the  Skybolt  missile  caused  one  company  to 
lay  off  1,700  workers  within  days;  2,000  to 
3,000  were  dropp>ed  thereafter.  One  subcon- 
tractor alone  separated  3,200  employees.  In 
the  aggregate,  these  changes  are  enormous. 
From  a  postwar  high  of  928,000  in  1957,  air- 
craft employment  dropped  to  640,000  in  1960. 
Technological  change— of  which,  I  suggest, 
we've  seen  only  the  beginning — eats  up  Jobs 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  short  time 
back,  some  evangelists  of  automation  de- 
clEired  that  Jobs  would  be  made,  not  lost,  as 
it  advanced.  Even  If  that  should  prove  to 
be  true,  new  devices  displace  workers,  and 
not  only  from  factory  Jobs  but  from  service 
and  white-collar  positions. 

Comp>etltlon  from  overseas,  shifts  in  do- 
mestic tastes,  shifts  in  the  population  profile 
(more  babies,  more  oldsters,  fewer  people 
in  their  middle  years),  changes  in  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  all  mean  a  shift- 
ing pattern  of  consumption;  that  in  turn 
means  a  high  Job  turnover — and  many  lost 
pension  credits.  Technological  developments 
often  make  it  advantageous  for  a  company 
to  shut  down  an  old  plant  and  build  a  new 
one  nearer  markets  or  sources  of  supply. 
Such  shifts  are  facilitated  when  new  tech- 
niques free  the  employer  from  dependence  on 
a  skilled  labor  supply. 

Some  companies,  usually  under  union 
pressure,  consent  to  partial  benefits  for  sep- 
arated employees,  but  the  law  has  yet  to  com- 
pel such  payments.  Without  exception,  the 
courts  turn  down  employee  pleas  to  preserve 
pension  credits  earned  before  a  merger,  mass 
layoff  or  other  organization  switch.  The 
Judges  usually  do  not  look  beyond  the  precise 
terms  of  the  plans  themselves,  which  rarely 
provide  for  plant  or  unit  shutdowns,  mergers, 
and  the  like.  Courts  overlook  the  fact  that 
employer  contributions  to  pension  plans  have 
come  to  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  by  both 
companies  and  unions — and,  indeed,  by  Con- 
gress In  several  major  pieces  of  legislation — 
as  a  form  of  compensation.  In  effect,  the 
employees  are  denied  part  of  their  pay. 

In  one  such  shutdown  which  went  Into 
litigation,  some  10,000  Jobs  were  lost  and 
with  them  all  pension  credits;  even  employ- 
ees who  would  have  reached  retirement  age 
during  the  span  of  the  current  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  (some  with  20  and  more 
years  of  service)  lost  all  the  potential  value 
of  pension  credits.  In  another  plant  shut- 
down case,  employees  within  a  few  weeks  of 
age  65  were  fired,  and  thereby  lost  all  their 
retirement  benefits.  On  occasion,  an  em- 
ployer who  shuts  down  recaptures  the  use  of 
the  funds  that  had  been  set  aside  for  pen- 
sions. 

Obviously,  most  existing  pension  plans  do 
not  fit  rapidly  changing  employment  pat- 
terns; the  courts  are  unimaginative  and 
wooden,  and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  doing  too  little  too  late.  Other  reme- 
dies are  required. 

The  prescriptions  usually  offered  for  Im- 
provement are  vesting — for  long-term,  older 
employees — and  multiemployer  plans.  The 
trouble  is  that  large  groups  of  employees, 
caught  in  mass  layoffs,  do  not  have  sufficient 
service  (10,  15  or  even  20  years)  and  the 
requisite  age  (typically  40,  45  or  even  50 
and  55)  to  meet  vesting  conditions.  More- 
over, vesting  as  now  practiced,  means  high 
administrative  cost  and  low  benefits  subject 
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urge  Is  a  national  clearinghouse 
the  transfer  of  pension  credits 
es  move  from  Job  to  Job  through- 
career.     The   clearinghouse  could 
as  an  all-public  or  an  all-private 
under  one  of  several  public-private 
arrangeix  ents.      It    shoiild    offer    a    master 
pli  in  for  small  companies,  which  find 
and  costly  to  cover  their  em- 
rarely   do   so.      This   will    be- 
matter   of   growing   importance   as 
trades,  in  which  small  firms,  are 
account  for  an  ever  larger  portion 
force, 
deltalls  of  a  national  scheme  are  corn- 
problems  many — but  they  are  all 
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tolutions.    We  have  lacked  both. 
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by  inflation.  And  while  multi- 
plans  are  some  Improvement,  be- 
employee  who  spends  his  working 
industry  can  carry  his  credits 
employer  to  another,  they  are  no 

when  the  industry  is  declining,  as 
of  the  mlneworkers  so  pathetically 


emplojrment-based  pension  plans 
Into  being  to  supplement  a  sadly 
social  security  retirement   pro- 
1950,  OASI  has  only  Just  kept 
Inflation.      Hence,    private-plan 
are  still  needed  and  will  con- 
be.     Hence,   also,  they  clearly   re- 
baslc  redesigning.    What  we  need, 
,  Is  a  pension  system  which  allows 
to  obtain  at  least  some  of  the 
In  every  year  of  pension  credits 
and  to  carry  it  with  him  to  any 
Although  there  have  been  timid 
"portable  pensions,"  all  such  pro- 
based  upon  the  kind  of   vesting 
with   shortcomings   even   beyond 
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iJONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
my  judgment  Mr.  Stan  Surrey 
the  outstanding  scholars  of  the 
He  has  made  a  very  fine 
ftom  which  I  think  every  scholar 
tax    system,    and    particularly 
could  well  profit.    I  ask  unani- 
c4nsent  that  there  be  printed  in 
an  address  by  Stanley  S. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
bef  )re  the  Tax  Executives  Institute, 
Mont  -eal,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Septem- 
1)964. 
being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordfered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow 's: 

Th«  U.S.  Tax  System  and  International  Tax 
RELAnoNSHiPS — Perspective  in  1964 

(Remarks   by   Stanley   S.   Surrey,   Assistant 
Secret]  xy  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Jax 
Execuqlves    Institute,    Montreal,    Quebec, 
,  September  21.  1964) 

the  opportunity  to  meet  with 

discuss  recent  trends  in   interna- 

relationships.     Much    has    hap- 

the  last  4  years  respecting  U.S.  tax 

the   International   field.     It   may 

be  helpful  to  review  these  develop- 

place  them  In  perspective.    The 

In  this  consideration  will  be  to 

•  hese  developments  into  the  future, 

iscertaln  some  of  the  aspects  that 

our  thought  and  attention  in  the 

years.     I  will  divide  this  consid- 

nto  three  main  parts — income  tax 

U.S.  statutory  taxation  of  foreign 

and  U.S.  statutory  taxation  of  for- 


Slnce  the  consideration  covers  a  wide  area 
and  in  some  instances  is  rather  detailed,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  summarize  at  the  cutset 
the  principal  matters  discussed.  The  follow- 
ing summary  represents  the  significant 
areas  of  current  activity  in  U.S.  International 
tax  relationships. 

SUMMARY 

The  Treasury  Department  is  seeking  in  a 
wide  range  of  activity  to  improve  the  rules 
and  procedures  applicable  to  the  taxation  of 
income  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  taxpayers  and 
income  earned  in  the  United  States  by  for- 
eigners. The  governing  purpose  of  this  ac- 
tivity is  to  modernize  international  tax  rules 
and  mechanisms  in  the  Interest  of  ( 1 )  re- 
ducing tax  restrictions  on  the  free  fiow  of 
coital  and  goods  between  developed  coun- 
tries, and  (2)  increasing  U.S.  private  activity, 
especially  private  Investment,  in  le-ss  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  reduction  of  tax  restrictions  on  inter- 
national trade  and  investment  between  de- 
veloped countries  lies  primarily  in  lessened 
taxation  by  the  country  in  which  the  income 
arises.  This  step  should  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  U.S.  companies  trading  abroad  in 
developed  areas  and  to  U.S.  companies  which 
have  established  operating  activities  abroad, 
since  it  will  remove  a  number  of  tax  prob- 
lems now  faced  by  such  companies  in  these 
countries.  In  the  same  fashion,  a  removal 
of  problems  faced  by  foreigners  under  U.S. 
taxation  will  promote  Increased  foreign  in- 
vestment and  trade  in  the  United  States. 

As  respects  less  developed  countries,  the 
approach  is  that  of  encouraging  US.  private 
activity  through  U.S.  tax  incentives  to  pri- 
vate investment  in  those  areas.  This  ap- 
proach is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  lessening 
of  the  tax  problems  now  arising  for  our  in- 
vestors, traders  and  others  under  the  laws 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  without  at 
the  same  time  causing  those  countries  a 
revenue  sacrifice  which  they  find 
unacceptable. 

This  overall  program  is  being  carried  out 
by  ( 1 )  reshaping  our  Income  tax  treaties 
with  developed  and  less  developed  countries, 
(2)  the  Issuance  of  comprehensive  regula- 
tions under  the  1962  Revenue  Act  provisions 
relating  to  foreign  income,  ( 3 )  improvement 
in  the  guidelines  and  procedures  applied  by 
our  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  laws  relating  to  foreign  in- 
come, and  (4)  consideration  of  a  broad  re- 
vfSlbn  of  U.S.  statutory  rules  governing  the 
taxation  of  foreigners  receiving  income  from 
the  United  States. 

1,  As  to  treaties  with  developed  countries, 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  an  intensive 
reexamination  of  our  existing  income  tax 
treaty  provisions,  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
modernize  these  provisions  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  recently  published  OECD  model  draft. 
This  reexamination  substantively  moves  In 
the  direction  of  lessened  taxation  by  the 
country  of  the  source  of  Income — for  ex- 
ample, nontaxation  of  capital  gains  of  for- 
eigners, allowing  increased  activity  by  trad- 
ing companies  without  subjecting  those  ac- 
tivities to  taxation  at  the  source,  separating 
the  taxation  by  the  country  of  source  of 
operating  activities  from  that  of  Investment 
Income,  thereby  leaving  the  latter  usually 
subject  to  the  lower  rates  of  tax  under  the 
treaties. 

This  substantive  reexamination  Is  being 
accompanied  by  Improved  drafting  tech- 
niques, a  revision  of  the  method  of  Issuing 
regulations  under  the  treaties  with  the  ob- 
jective of  achieving  a  master  set  of  U.S. 
treaty  regulations,  and — a  very  significant 
matter- — an  Improvement  In  the  treaty  tech- 
niques for  intergovernmental  arrangements. 
The  objective  of  the  last  mentioned  matter 
Is  to  eliminate,  or  reduce,  possible  double 
taxation  growing  out  of  administrative  allo- 
cations of  income   and  expense   by   the   tax 
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authorities  of   the  United   States  or  nth., 
countries  between  the  related  entities  rf 
taxpayer  engaged  in  operations  in  the  VmtJi 
States  and  abroad.  ^ 

2.  As  to  treaties  with  less  developed  coun 
tries,  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  dlacua' 
sions  with  a  number  of  less  developed  coun" 
tries  on  the  basis  of  a  new  approach  to  in* 
come  tax  treaties  with  them.  In  order  to 
encourage  private  investment  in  these  coua- 
tries  the  United  States  Is  offering  to  extend 
through  such  treaties,  a  7-percent  credit 
comparable  to  that  now  allowed  on  invest- 
ment  in  the  United  States  (adopted  In  the 
1962  act),  to  Investment  in  less  developed 
countries.  As  a  companion  treaty  tax  Incen- 
tive it  is  also  suggesting  deferral  of  current 
taxation  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  cojmtry  of  compensation  received  in 
the  form  of  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  in 
return  for  transferred  technical  know-how 
patents,  technical  services,  and  the  like 
This  extension  of  the  7-percent  credit  by 
treaty  Is  separate  from  the  consideration  now 
being  given  in  Congress  to  the  President's 
recommendation  for  a  30-percent  credit 
through  statutory  enactment,  on  which  it 
is  presumed  hearings  will  be  held  next  year 
The  new  approach  also  Involves  a  lessening, 
through  appropriate  treaty  provisions,  of  the 
problems  for  our  Investors,  traders,  business 
visitors,  and  others  arising  under  the  tax 
laws  of  these  countries  without  at  the  same 
time  involving  them  in  a  loss  of  tax  revenues 
which  they  would  find  unacceptable. 

Tentative  agreements  have  already  been 
reached  with  Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 
The  former  incorporates  various  provisions 
relating  to  Investment  including  the  7-per- 
cent credit  and  tax  deferral  on  stock  com- 
pensation, and  both  embody  significant 
clauses  protecting  the  taxpayers  of  one  coun- 
try against  discriminatory  tax  treatment  by 
the  other  treaty  country. 

3.  As  to  regulations  under  the  1962  act. 
the  Treasury  expects  to  complete  publication 
of  all  the  foreign  income  regulations  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  regulations,  com- 
prehensive In  scope,  are  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  the  new  1962  rules. 
The  regulations  on  the  determination  of  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  a  foreign  subsidiary, 
formulated  with  the  Invaluable  advice  of  ex- 
perts drawn  from  our  major  international 
accounting  firms,  are  a  significant  step  In  the 
development  of  international  tax  accounting 
rules.  The  Service  plans  to  continue  to  ob- 
tain expert  consultant  guidance  In  Its  ap- 
plication of  these  rules.  The  regulations  on 
the  minimum  distribution  rule  adopt  a  sim- 
plified application  of  that  rule  permitting  a 
taxpayer  to  obtain  the  protection  the  rule 
affords  without  being  Involved  In  complex 
detail. 

4.  As  to  Improved  tax  administration,  the 
Treasury  expects  that  comprehensive  pro- 
posed regulations  governing  section  482  al- 
locations and  a  comprehensive  revenue  pro- 
cedure regarding  section  367  rulings  will  be 
Issued  by  the  end  of  this  year.  These  steps 
are  a  phase  of  the  study  of  the  problems  now 
arising  under  section  482  allocations  and  re- 
lated matters.  Another  example  of  the  steps 
here  being  taken  Is  the  consideration  of 
various  methods  of  alleviating  a  double  tax- 
ation situation  for  past  years  where  foreign 
taxes  have  been  paid  on  income  subject  to 
reallocation  under  section  482.  One  ap- 
proach which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  considering  is  that  of  adjusting  any  pro- 
posed deficiency  by  the  amount  of  foreign 
tax^s  paid.  As  respects  internal  Internal 
Revenue  Service  procedures,  a  Service  order 
to  be  issued  in  the  near  future  will  place  the 
existing  field  groups  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Operations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  district  ditectors,  with  close  coordins- 
tion  between  the  field  activities  and  Wash- 
ington to  be  assured  under  the  regular  pro- 
cedures for  that  purpose.  The  comblnatl(» 
of  these  actions  should  eliminate  many  of 
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V  nresent  problems  facing  taxpayers  and 
S!  £^ce  alike  in  the  transition  to  an  lin- 
^  !S  tax  administration  capable  of  han- 
PJf'f  JS  Wisdom  and  responsibility  the 
JlSrLSs  involved  in  modern  international 
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ffe-noticed  statutory  rules  governing  the 
"Suabilities  of  foreigners  receiving  Income 
^m  the  united  States.  This  reexamination 
SSmlng  in  large  measure  from  the  recent 
!!^rt  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Pro- 
!!^lTie  Increased  Foreign  Investment  in 
?s  corporate  Securities  (the  Fowler  re- 
ZZt\  bears  promise  of  legislative  proposals 
S*lch  would  modernize  this  area  through 
removing  aspects  of  our  laws  that  are  un- 
rT^^PssarUv  restrictive  to  the  Investment  or 
oSer  activity  of  foreigners  in  the  United 
states  and.  further,  coordinate  these  legis- 
lative '  developments  with  our  tax  treaty 
program. 

I.      INCOME      TAX      TREATIES 

The  pace  of  Income  tax  treaty  negotiation 
and  the  scope  of  the  Issues  relating  to  these 
treaties  have  Increased  materially  in  the  last 
vear  or  so.  The  causes  are  varied,  and  can 
best  be  considered,  along  with  their  conse- 
quences, by  separating  the  subject  Into  three 
principal  classes— Income  tax  treaties  with 
developed  countries,  those  with  less  devel- 
oped countries,  and  discussions  Involving 
international  agencies  and  conducted  on  a 
multinational  basis. 

Developed  countries 

As  respects  the  developed  countries,  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Luxembourg 
gave  the  United  States  a  full  complement  of 
tax  treaties  with  the  European  Conunon 
Market  countries.  Moreover  we  have  treaties 
with  almost  all  of  the  developed  countries, 
the  principal  exceptions  being  Spain  and 
Portugal.  But  the  conclusion  of  tax  treaties 
cannot  remain  a  static  process.  The  impact 
on  Internal  tax  legislation  of  changing  cur- 
rents In  the  business  financial,  and  political 
spheres  Is  evident  to  all  who  follow  that 
subject,  and  is  responsible  for  constant  re- 
vision and  development  in  domestic  tax  leg- 
Ulatlon.  But  while  these  changes  are 
equally  present  In  the  International  scene, 
their  effect  on  the  substance  and  scope  of 
the  tax  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
U  a  party  has  until  recently  been  far  less 
pronounced.  The  balance  Is  now  being  re- 
dressed, however,  as  the  result  of  several 
forces,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  United 
States  Is  now  engaged  In  a  wide  ranging  re- 
examination of  the  provisions  contained  in 
Its  tax  treaties. 

One  major  force  has  been  the  publication 
in  1963  of  the  OECD  draft  of  a  model  in- 
come tax  convention.  This  effort,  com- 
menced In  1958,  was  designed  to  provide  "a 
means  of  settling  on  a  uniform  basis  the 
most  common  problems  of  double  taxation." 
Once  published,  despite  the  many  reserva- 
tions of  the  participating  countries — and  the 
United  States  had  significant  reservations — 
the  draft  convention  has  become  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  developed  countries  as 
they  engage  in  treaty  discussions.  Most  of 
the  European  countries,  for  example,  desire 
at  least  to  begin  with  the  text  of  the  draft 
convention  and  to  follow  It  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. In  turn,  however,  as  countries  apply 
the  draft  convention  to  concrete  treaty 
Issues,  the  many  problems  of  Interpretation 
and  application  that  are  involved  begin  to 
emerge.  Any  concentrated  examination  of 
the  precise  words  and  effect  of  a  tax  provi- 
sion that  penetrates  below  the  surface  of  the 
provision  Is  bound  to  disclose  ambiguities, 
shortcomings,  and  unsolved  questions.  The 
effort  to  deal  with  these  difficulties  has  in- 
volved the  United  States  in  a  very  consider- 
able concentration  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  our  treaties. 


Another   force  for  change   has   been   the 
spillover  to  treaties  of  the  concentration  of 
technical   attention   that  has   characterized 
U.S.  tax  legislation.    As  tax  expertise  spreads 
wider  and  as  the  impact  of  taxation  on  the 
expanding  horizons  of  business  produce  more 
and  more  tax  problems,  more  people  are  seek- 
ing to  embody  solutions  to  more   of  these 
problems  in  the  provisions  of  tax  treaties. 
The  money  value  of  these  problems  has  also 
risen  in  significance  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of  international  business.    In  addi- 
tion to  Its  responsibility  for  considering  these 
problems  thus  presented  to  it.  Government 
also  has  its  own  rising  tide  of  problems  that 
demand   attention.     The   Increasing  impor- 
tance of  balance-of-payments  factors   adds 
a  new  dimension  that  must  constantly  be 
borne  In  mind.    The  adeptness  with  which 
tax     experts — here     and     abroad — join     tax 
treaty  provisions  with   domestic   legislation 
tends  to  produce  exquisite  structures  of  tax 
reduction    and    avoidance — witness    the    ar- 
rangements   fiowlng    from    the    Netherlands 
Antilles  tax  treaty  before  its  recent  revision. 
This  demands  an  equal  alertness  and  agility 
on  the   part  of  Government.     In   addition, 
changing  national  tax  legislation  and  poli- 
cies have  their  impact  on  international  rules, 
and  thereby  require  reexamination  and  re- 
negotiation of  those  rules. 

Combined  with  these  two  forces  Is  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  treaties  were  concluded 
some  time  ago — the  treaty  with  Prance 
signed  In  1939  Is  an  example — so  that  they 
are  In  need  of  revision  almost  in  their  own 
right  apart  from  these  forces.  With  the  in- 
creasing tempo  of  events,  these  earlier  trea- 
ties more  clearly  show  their  age. 

Substantive  Reexamination 

These  are  some  of  the  forces  for  change. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  treaty  provisions  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  produce  change.  Almost 
every  provision  of  our  tax  treaties  is  under- 
going reexamination,  both  In  substantive 
scope  and  drafting,  so  that  an  exhaustive 
description  is  Impossible.  I  have  therefore 
selected  for  mention  several  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant matters. 


Force  of  Attraction 


The  standard  U.S.  tax  treaty  has  up  to 
now  provided  that  if  a  foreign  taxpayer  has 
a  permanent  establishment  In  the  United 
States,  then  all  of  Its  Investment  Income  and 
all  of  Its  business  income  from  U.S.  sources 
becomes  subject  to  our  regular  rates  of  tax. 
As  a  consequence,  for  example,  any  reduced 
rates  of  withholding  tax  applicable  under 
the  treaty  to  dividend,  interest  or  royalty 
income  cease  to  apply.  In  this  sense  the 
permanent  establishment  attracts  the  In- 
come not  in  fact  attributable  to  it.  The 
OECD  draft  convention,  following  some  of 
the  European  treaties,  takes  a  contrary  ap- 
proach which  does  not  emDody  this  force 
of  attraction.  Under  it  the  presence  of  the 
permanent  establishment  permits  taxation 
of  the  profits  In  fact  attributable  to  It,  but 
other  Items  of  income  continue  to  be  taxed 
under  the  treaty  rules  independently  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  items. 

The  United  States  entered  a  reservation  to 
this  OECD  draft  approach.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  been  giving  it  considerable  study.  Our 
present  view  is  that  we  are  ready  to  explore 
with  other  treaty  countries  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  clause.  Such  an  approach 
which  departs  from  our  traditional  provi- 
sions in  the  direction  of  the  OECD  approach, 
but  which  attempts  to  avoid  some  of  the 
administrative  problems  and  policy  dilemmas 
which  we  believe  would  be  entailed  by  out- 
right acceptance  of  the  OECD  clause,  would 
be  in  keeping  with  our  overall  national  policy 
of  encouraging  international  trade.  For  ex- 
ample, under  this  approach  a  U.S.  exporter 
whose  affairs  required  a  degree  or  form  of 
activity  Involving  permanent  establishment 
status  abroad  would  not  at  the  same  time 
subject  Its  other  Income  to  Increased  foreign 


taxation.  It  would  make  unnecessary  the 
practice  under  the  existing  treaties  of  artifl- 
clally  isolating  the  business  activities  in  a 
subsidiary  solely  to  prevent  the  force  of  at- 
traction from  affecting  the  taxpayer's  other 
foreign  income.  Moreover,  this  approach,  as 
respects  activity  In  the  United  States,  would 
be  In  accord  with  our  policy  of  encouraging 
foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States. 

Under  such  a  provision  Investment  income 
and  also  business  Income  from  activities 
unrelated  to  the  business  In  which  the  per- 
manent establishment  Is  engaged  would  not 
be  attracted  to  It  and  would  not  be  taxable 
as  part  of  its  income.  The  agreement  with 
Germany  on  the  matters  to  be  Incorporated 
in  a  new  protocol  embodies  a  provision  to 
this  effect.  We  are  proceeding  carefully  with 
this  approach,  trying  to  eliminate  at  the  start 
problems  which  may  result  from  the  inter- 
action of  the  provision  with  our  domestic 
source  rules  and  also  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
administrative  problems  Involved. 

Definition  of  Permanent  Establishment 
The  OECD  draft  convention  has  introduced 
further  particularity  into  the  definition  of 
permanent  establishment,  the  overall  thrust 
of  the  changes  being  to  restrict  somewhat 
the  scope  of  the  definition.  Put  differently,  a 
taxpayer  engaged  In  trade  and  related  activ- 
ities can  under  the  OECD  draft  undertake 
more  extensive  activities  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try before  it  acquires  a  permanent  establish- 
ment status  that  subjects  Its  business  profits 
to  taxation  by  that  country.  Our  policy 
position  is  to  move  in  this  direction,  again 
In  keeping  with  our  overall  policy  of  encour- 
aging international  trade.  A  nimaber  of 
drafting  difficulties  are  Involved  In  the  at- 
tempt to  state  th§  boundary  lines,  and  the 
OECD  draft  provision  In  turn  presents  some 
unforeseen  ambiguities.  We  are  working 
through  these  technical  Issues,  guided  by  the 
policy  direction  I  have  Indicated.  We  would 
hope  that  the  countries  Involved  can  achieve 
a  greater  clarity  and  completeness  in  the 
OECD  definition  of  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

Capital  Gains 
The  standard  U.S.  tax  treaty  up  to  now 
has  not   restricted   the   Jurisdiction  of   the 
United  States  to  tax  the  capital  gains  of  for- 
eigners.   On  the  other  hand,  the  OECD  draft 
convention,  following  the  European  treaties, 
restricts   taxation   of    capital    gains   to   the 
country  of  residence,  other  than  gains   on 
real  property  and  property  forming  a  part  of 
a  permanent  establishment.    In  considering 
some  of  our  earlier  treaties,  the  Senate  was 
unwilling  to  relinquish  U.S.  tax  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area,  influenced  partly  by  the  scope 
of  trading  activities  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try by  World  War  II  refugees.    Therefore  the 
United  States  originally  entered  a  reservation 
on  this  subject.    Recently,  however,  we  have 
been  exploring  the  desirability  of  the  OECD 
approach.    It  is  likely,  given  the  wider  scope 
of   capital   gains  taxation   in   this   country, 
that  other  countries  will  seek  this  change  In 
our  treaties.     Such  a  change  would  be  In 
keeping  with  our  policy  of  encouraging  for- 
eign investment  in  the  United  States.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  now  willing  to  consider  the 
inclusion  of  such  a  provision,  though  we  are 
giving  continued  consideration  to  whether 
we  should  exempt  the  trading  gains  of  a  for- 
eigner who  remains  In  this  cotmtry  for  sig- 
nificant periods  of  time.    Also  we  must  work 
through    the    Issues    relating   to    an    appro- 
priate  definition  of  capital  assets  for   this 
purpose.     The  agreement  with  Germany  on 
a  new  protocol  embodies  a  capital  gain  ex- 
emption provision  and  the  lines  of  the  new 
approach  will  be  worked  out  In  that  docu- 
ment. ' 


Undistributed  Profits 
The  standard  U.S.  tax  treaty  has  reserved 
our  right  to  apply  oxir  tax  on  accumtilated 
profits  and  our  personal  holding  company 
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Income  derived  by  a  foreign  cor- 
rom  the  United  States.    Again,  the 
convention  takes  the  opposite 
and  would  prohibit  the  applica- 
t|iese  taxes.     Here  also  we  are  ex- 
pollcy  BOid  technical  ramlflca- 
1  Qovlng  to  the  OECD  approach. 
be   seen   that   the   thrust  of   the 
have   been   discussing   is   In  the 
of  restricting  the  scope  or  degree 
in   the   country  of   source.     It 
said  that  all  of  this  is  in  response 
held  views  in  the  coimtries  con- 
I>ollcles  be  consciously  shaped  to 
On  the  other  hand  these  develop- 
In  keeping  with  the  pattern  of 
t4xation  treaties  between  developed 
While  the  policies  to  be  taken 
In  the  United  States  do  not 
point  to  the  same  result,   it 
cl^ar    that    the    direction    is    toward 
the  scope  of  oxir  taxation  of  for- 
taxable  in  the  United  States 
U.S.  income,  if  at  the  same  time 
c  }untries  are  willing  to  move  in  a 
d  xection. 
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Effect  od  Split  Corporate  Tax  Rates  and 
Other  factors  on  Withholding  Rates  on 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


al  rebent  negotiations  the  United 
been  presented  with  the  need  to 
the   relationship    of   the    standard 
ihholding  provision  on  dlvl^nd  in- 
a  variety  of  domestic  tax  policies 
ether   treaty   countries.     These   tax 
]  lave  caused  the  other  contracting 
seek   a  treaty   withholding   rate 
nds    going    to    the    United    States 
be  higher  than  the  U.S.  rate 
going  to  the  foreign  country. 
in  Germany  the  tax  policy  in- 
that  of  a  split  rate  corporation  tax 
distributed  profits  are  taxed  at 
lower  rate  than  undistributed 
3uch  an  internal  policy  is  said  to 
higher  withholding  rate  on  divl- 
by  a  German  subsidiary  to  its 
>arent    than    is    customary    under 
treaties    and    the    OECD    draft — 
5   percent   in   certain   parent-sub- 
and  15  percent  on  other  divl- 
other  situations,  as  in  Belgium, 
may  arise  from  an  opposite  ap- 
the  internal  double   taxation  of 
,,  under  which  the  domestic  share- 
a  tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the 
tax,  and  from  the  internal  develop- 
that  policy.     In  other  cases,  as  In 
Jtie  problem  may  arise  from  a  desire 
entiate     between     domestic     sub- 
wlth  a  high  degree  of  foreign  owner- 
those  with  greater  domestic  par- 
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the  cause  of  the  issue,  the  United 

found  Itself  in  the  position  of 

to  agree  to  a  treaty  provision 

oxir  withholding  rate  on  divl- 

a  particular  country  would  be  less 

rate  levied  by  that  country  on  dlv- 

liioving    to   the    United   States.     We 

\hese  cases — in  order  to  protect  our 

from  an  increased  level  of  foreign 

and  to  protect  the  United  States 

loss   under   the   foreign    tax 

the  firm  position  that  Inter- 

wlthholdlng  rates  should  be  reclpro- 
]  lence  we  cannot  agree  to  an  upward 
_  by  other  countries  to  accommo- 
thelr  internal  tax  policies.     In  the 
case,  for  example,  the  fact  that  a 
;ountry  may  have   a  corporate  tax 
percent  compared  to  the  United 
percent   rate   does   not   warrant   a 
set  of  withholding  rates  under 
rate  of  the  foreign  country  would 
than  ours.    Moreover,  we  do  not 
solution  which  makes  the  rates  re- 
through  an  increase  in  our  rate  as 
that  coiirse  la  both  contrary  to 
draft  and  to  the  policy  behind 
of  relieving  double  taxation  and 


to 


granting  more  freedom  to  international  cap- 
ital movements. 

Clearly  Issues  of  this  nature  are  difficult 
of  resolution,  stemming  as  they  do  from 
domestic  tax  policies  of  the  other  country 
which  present  difficulties  for  it  in  Us  In- 
ternational economic  relations.  The  United 
States  has  held  firm  to  Its  basic  position 
while  at  the  same  time  accommodating  the 
most  acute  problem  which  that  position  en- 
tailed for  the  other  country.  Thus,  the 
tentative  protocol  with  Belgium  reduces  the 
Belgian  statutory  rate  from  18.2  percent  to 
a  reciprocal  15  percent  for  shares  held  In 
registered  form,  which  form  of  holding  char- 
acterizes parent-subsidiary  Investment,  while 
permitting  the  higher  rate  on  bearer  shares 
to  remain  until  administrative  difficulties 
Involved  In  applying  a  reciprocal  rate  could 
be  solved.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  in 
actual  practice  the  Belgian  law  was  such  that 
the  rate  on  bearer  shares  rarely  In  fact  ex- 
ceeded 15  percent.  The  agreement  with 
Germany  on  a  new  protocol  retains  a  recipro- 
cal withholding  rate  of  15  percent  but  per- 
mits Germany  to  Impose  an  additional  10 
percent  when  the  U.S.  parent  Imme- 
diately reinvests  the  dividend  In  situations 
where  the  reinvestment  is  more  than  minor 
In  amount.  In  Canada,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment found  that  the  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  corporate  tax  rate  resulting  from  our 
1964  tax  legislation  permitted  the  problem 
to  be  solved  automatically,  so  it  could  re- 
tain a  maximum  Canadian  withholding  rate 
that  Is  the  same  as  the  U.S.  rate,  thus  elim- 
inating a  treaty   problem. 

Income  Prom  Independent  Personal  Service 
The  standard  U.S.  tax  treaty  as  respects 
the  Income  derived  by  professional  and  other 
persons  through  their  personal  services  Is 
to  subject  the  Income  to  taxation  in  the 
source  country  only  when  the  person  Is 
present  In  the  country  more  than  180  days 
In  the  taxable  year.  The  OECD  draft,  how- 
ever, places  Jurisdiction  to  tax  at  the  source 
on  the  existence  of  a  fixed  base  regularly 
available  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  source  coun- 
try. Since  this  fixed  base  concept  Is  foreign 
to  our  tax  concepts  and  its  scope  and  effect 
are  thus  uncertain,  we  entered  a  reservation 
on  this  provision.  As  another  approach. 
some  countries  seek  to  tax  at  the  source  In 
all  cases  where  the  payments  are  deducted 
by  their  domestic  taxpayers.  The  general 
thrust  of  these  approaches  would  appear  to 
be  In  the  direction  of  a  larger  scope  for  the 
source  country,  especially  If  the  fixed  base 
concept  Is  given  a  wide  application.  We 
believe  that  the  entire  matter  requires  fur- 
ther study  and,  while  we  have  not  as  yet 
made  a  final  decision  on  our  policy  in  this 
area,  our  thinking  Is  in  the  direction  of  re- 
taining a  time  period  criterion  rather  than 
introducing  a  new  concept. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  significant  pro- 
visions under  reexamination.  Others,  for 
example,  relate  to  the  treatment  of  interest 
In  the  case  of  financial  institutions,  the 
treatment  of  life  Insurance  premiums,  per- 
mission to  collect  In  the  United  States  on  an 
adversary  judgment  obtained  by  the  tax  au- 
thority In  a  country  whose  legal  develop- 
ment corresponds  to  our  own,  the  problems 
in  the  taxation  of  dividends  and  Interest 
payments  moving  over  International  bor- 
ders and  then  returning  In  the  case  of  the 
international  corporation  with  various  for- 
eign subsidies,  and  so  on.  Recently,  the 
Treasury  Department  held  a  2-day  meeting 
with  lawyers,  accountants,  and  executives 
Interested  In  the  tax  treaty  area  to  discuss 
the  Issues  raised  by  our  reexamination  of  the 
tax  treaty  provisions.  Further  conferences 
will  be  held  as  our  study  progresses. 
Drafting 
Closely  allied  to  this  substantive  revision 
is  a  comprehensive  reexamination  of  the 
drafting  of  our  tax  treaties.  Experience  over 
the  years  with  the  existing  terminology,  the 
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closer  scrutiny  that  has  come  with  more  mm 
and  minds  poring  over  the  words  and  dT 
tails,  and  the  existence  of  the  OECD  drJt 
have  led  us  to  the  view  that  drafting^ 
provements  are  both  needed  and  possible  a 
part  of  this  redrafting  will  Involve  a  r^ 
organization  of  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  treaty  provisions. 

Clearly  all  this  will  take  time,  for  often 
the  press  of  problems  does  not  permit  the 
patient  consideration  that  both  countrlet 
would  have  to  give  to  a  new  treaty  draft 
Moreover,  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  tack 
to  achieve  a  high  level  of  standardization 
of  terminology  In  a  process  that,  after  all 
involves  intricate  negotiation  and  the  in- 
evltable  compromises  In  thought  and  phrasi 
Ing  necessary  to  surmount  the  dlfferencee 
that  arise.  All  of  this  Is  likely  of  courge 
to  lead  to  a  greater  technical  complexity 
and  those  with  a  nostalgia  for  a  simpler 
era  of  International  tax  relationships  win 
shake  their  heads.  But  as  national  tax  ays- 
tems  grow  more  complex,  and  as  the  ex- 
pertlse  of  those  engaged  In  domestic  tax 
matters  spreads  to  those.  In  Government  and 
out,  dealing  with  International  tax  matters, 
one  cannot  expect  to  retain  simple  inter- 
national bridges  between  Intricate  national 
systems. 

Interpretation 

One  way  of  meeting  the  growing  complex- 
ity of  tax  treaties  Is  to  Improve  the  Inter- 
pretative process  applicable  to  these  treaties. 
For  example,  we  are  exploring  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  single  master  Income  tax  treaty 
regulation  covering  all  the  Income  treaties. 
There  would  then  be  appendixes  to  shdw  the 
points  at  which  the  several  treaties  contain 
provisions.  If  any.  at  variance  with  the  mas- 
ter framework.  This  approach,  if  it  proves 
feasible,  should  have  several  advantages:  It 
will  permit  more  rapid  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations since  only  the  variations  of  a  par- 
ticular treaty  must  be  ndted;  it  will  permit 
a  clear  awareness  of  the  precise  places  at 
which  a  particular  treaty  varies  substantive- 
ly from  the  standard  form;  It  will  indicate 
that  differences  In  phrasing — so  often  oc- 
casioned by  problems  of  language,  the  styl- 
istic tastes  and  Idiosyncrasies  of  the  partic- 
ular negotiators,  sticky  points  of  Internal 
law,  the  phrasing  required  to  embody  care- 
fully structured  compromises  or  the  like— 
do  not  Involve  Intended  differences  In  re- 
sult. 

In  addition,  the  publication  of  more  de- 
scriptive material  will  be  helpful.  The 
Treasury  has  expanded  the  technical  expla- 
nations which  It  presents  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  which 
are  in  turn  published  by  that  committee. 
We  are  also  hopeful  of  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  published  rulings  relating  to  trestles. 

Implementation  of  Treaty  Provisions 
Improvements  In  substantive  provisions 
must  be  followed  by  improvements  In  the 
administrative  implementation  of  those  pro- 
visions, or  else  the  full  benefits  of  substan- 
tive change  will  not  be  reaJized.  Thus,  the 
techniques  of  allocation  of  income  and  ex- 
penses between  parent  and  subsidiary  and  of 
the  allocation  of  expenses  to  a  permanent 
establishment  need  modernizing  so  that  rs- 
tlonal  allocations  are  pursued  by  both  coun- 
tries and  Inconsistent  determinations  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 

Moreover,  efforts  must  be  made  to  develop 
treaty  mechanisms  which  permit  the  appro- 
priate accommodation  of  allocations  made 
by  the  tax  authorities  of  one  coimtry  and  ^ 
accepted  as  proper  both  by  the  taxpayer  and 
by  the  tax  authorities  of  the  other  country. 
Such  a  treaty  mechanism  could,  for  example, 
remove  impedimenta  of  domestic  law  to  the 
accommodation,  such  as  statute  of  llmlt*- 
tlons  or  the  finality  of  previous  assessment* 
Further,  where  the  tax  authorities  dlsRgr«« 
as  to  the  appropriate  allocation,  mechanisms 
should  be  sought  which  would  permit  any 
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,*i„a  double  tax  burden  to  be  shared 
'*^*^hr^o  governments  and  the  tax- 
"""^.n  a  DTOper  fashion,  so  that  all  three 
P*y*  Sive  an  interest  in  keeping  differences 
"^inSon  approaches  to  a  minimum.  In- 
'"JP^  subject  of  proper  international 
^t^  and  the  mechanisms  for  handling 
»^°^m  allocations  and  the  differences 
''"■f^H-e  In  concrete  cases  represents  one 
5*torS»t  important  areas  of  treaty  de- 

^K'uiustrations  of  matters  where  Im- 

'^-nt  would  appear  desirable  are:  The 

P^T^i^    of    applying    reduced    dividend 

!^Snatfon  of  the  amount  of  the  credit 
^^gSited  by  the  other  country  in  these 
^m^ttoM  require  reexamination,  in  view  of 
S^plexlty  of  ascertaining  the  applicable 
ZL^der  some  European  systems  where  the 
SiTldend  Is  paid,  for  example,  by  a  corpora- 
Hon  which  in  turn  derives  Income  from  other 
!^Tatlons.      The     responsibility    of     one 
Sv  cS^try  to  pick  up  the  differential  be- 
o«en  the  regular  withholding  rate  and  the 
ttMtv  rate  of  the  other  country-  when  the 
fwmer  finds  an  income  payment  fiowlng  to 
onTwho  is  not  a  resident  must  be  met  with 
more  fidelity.     The  information   to  be  ex- 
ZLmted  between  treaty  countries  must  be 
ina  form  more  susceptible  of  use  by   the 
various   countries,    and    in   turn   should   be 
used    The  competent  authorities  must  keep 
in  closer  contact  to  be  more  fully  aware  of 
double  tax  situations,    in   addition   to   the 
aUocation  problems  earlier  mentioned,  and 
other  dlfflcvaties  that  their  nationals  may  be 
experiencing  through  the  defective  meshing 
0(^0  administrative  determinations. 
Currency  of  Tax  Treaties 
I  believe  the  discussion  so  far  has  been 
gufflclent— perhaps    more    than    sufficient— 
to  indicate  that  the  technical  substance  and 
terminology    of    tax    treaties    are    likely    to 
undergo  significant  changes  in  the  next  few 
years     Moreover,  this  is  a  steadily  evolving 
process  In  which  the  United  States  can  play 
only  Its  role  In  a  large  cast.    As  treaties  are 
oonstently  written  and  revised  between  other 
countries,  the  new  patterns  that  emerge  are 
in  turn  related  to  our  treaties.    If.  for  exam- 
ple   Germany  enters  into   a  revised   treaty 
with  Prance  that  embodies  what  both  coim- 
tiles  believe  Is  an  improvement  over  a  stand- 
ard clause,  then  either  Prance  or  Germany 
In  turn  Is  likely  to  present  the  improvement 
to  the  United  States  when  a  protocol  or  re- 
TlBion  of  their  treaty  with  us  Is  under  con- 
sideration.   In  other  words,  tmllke  domestic 
legislation,  the  pace  of  change  In  the  treaty 
area  Is  shaped  by  the  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tion of  many  treasury  departments  and  fi- 
nance ministries. 

This   constant   pressure   for   change,   and 
for  changes  that  a  variety  of  countries  re- 
gard  as    appropriate,    makes    it    difficult   to 
keep  our  treaties  current.    A  desirable  change 
may  be  made  In  the  technical  definition  of 
permanent  establishment  in  a  treaty  we  make 
with  say.  Germany.     How  do  we  proceed  to 
incorporate  this  technical  improvement  into 
our  other  treaties?    At  the  present  the  only 
course  Is  to  await  a  time  when  enough  mat- 
ters accumulate  or  an  Important  event  sud- 
dently  occurs  to  warrant  a  protocol  or  revi- 
sion of  a  treaty  with,  say.  Prance  or  Bel- 
glum  and  then  seek  to  incorporate  the  Ger- 
man   Improved     permanent     establishment 
definition.     The  process  Is  of  course  shaped 
by  the  procedures  of  treaty  approval— nego- 
tiation. Initialing  of  a  draft  by  the  delega- 
tions,  signature    by    the   President's   repre- 
sentative, hearing  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign   Relations,   and  Senate   ratifica- 
tion.    Clearly.   If   possible   we   should   avoid 
having  the  Senate  committee  sit  constantly 
to  consider  technical  treaty  changes. 

Consequently,  as  the  network  of  treaties 
expands,  as  the  treaties  grow  in  complexity, 
and  as  the  pace  of  technical  change  be- 
comes faster,  it  would  appear  desirable  to 


see  if  a  procedure  can  be  devised  which 
would  permit  more  rapid  accommodation  of 
existing  treaties  to  these  developments.  One 
possible  avenue  for  exploration  is  to  pro- 
vide in  each  treaty  that  Its  technical  provi- 
sions may  be  altered  through  an  exchange 
of  notes. 

The  change  wovild  have  to  be  in  accordance 
with  a  provision   already  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  another  treaty,  so  that  the  Senate 
would  thereby  have  passed  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  involved.     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  be  authorized 
to  make  such  a  finding  and  would  be  re- 
quired  to   notify  the   Senate   conunlttee   of 
all   such    exchanges   of    notes.      Under    this 
approach,  a  technical  change  in  the  defini- 
tion of  permanent  establishment  approved, 
say,  in  the  German  treaty  could  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  be  applied  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg treaty.     The  Senate  committee  would 
through  new  treaties  or  extensive  revisions 
of  existing  treaties,   be  scanning  all   these 
technical  provisions  from  time  to  time.     It 
thus  would   be   in   a   position  in   effect   to 
keep    vmder    review    the    activities    of    the 
executive  branch  in  these  note   exchanges, 
since  if  it  decides  in  a  new  treaty  not  to 
approve   a  similar  provision,  the  authority 
for  future  note   exchanges   respecting  that 
particular  point  would  end  unless  the  com- 
mittee indicated  otherwise.    The  entire  pro- 
cedure would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  tech- 
nical matters  and  would  not  extend  to  basic 
substantive   matters    such   as   the   rates    of 
withholding.     Since,  of  course,  treaty  pro- 
visions essentially  provide  rules  ameliorating 
national  law  so  as  to  prevent  double  taxa- 
tion and  avoid  inconveniences,  such  a  pro- 
cedure to  keep  the  treaty  rules  current  would 
be  of   distinct  benefit  to  taxpayers.     It  is 
interesting  in  this  regard  to  note  that  sev- 
eral of  OUT  existing  treaties  may  by  Execu- 
tive action  be  extended  to  territories  of  the 
treaty  country,  "with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  special  applica- 
tion in  a  particular  case"  (quoting  from  the 
United  Kingdom  treaty) . 

Estate  Tax  Treaties 
The  discussion  above  has  been  in  terms  of 
income  tax  treaties.    The  United  States  has 
12  estate  tax  treaties,  but  this  phase  of  the 
treaty  process  has  never  reached  the  pace 
of  the  income  tax  treaties.    The  OECD  fiscal 
committee,  however,  is  now  turning  its  at- 
tention to   a  draft  of  a  model   estate   tax 
convention.     It  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
development,  combined  with  the  increasing 
number  of  taxpayers  who  are  citizens  of  or 
residing  in  one  country  while  holding  in- 
vestments in  other  countries,  will  cause  an 
increased    interest    in   these    treaties.      The 
Treasury  Department  is  therefore  commenc- 
ing to  reexamine  the  positions  taken  in  the 
existing  treaties  and  the  technical  drafting 
of  those  treaties,  together  with  a  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  matters  in  the  estate  tax  area  ap- 
propriate for  international  accommodation. 
Less  developed  countries 
The  United  States  has  concluded  income 
tax  treaties  with  practically  all  of  the  de- 
veloped cotmtries.    But  it  has  in  force  only 
two  treaties  with  less  developed  countries, 
that  with  Pakistan  ratified  in  1959  and  that 
with  Honduras,  which  was  ratified  in  1957 
but  which  on  the  initiative  of  Honduras  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  1964 
unless  a  new  agreement  now  under  discus- 
sion is  reached.    Curiosity  alone  would  lead 
us  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  for  this  sharp 
contrast  in  treaty  development.    Indeed,  the 
commitment   of   the   United   States   to   the 
economic  growth  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions has  involved  the  Treastu-y  in  a  thorough 
exploration    of    the    whole   subject   of    tax 
treaties  with  these  nations. 

Desirability  of  Such  Treaties 
The  first  question  is,  why  do  we  care  at 
all   about  the   present   situation— in   other 


word,  is  it  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  treaties  with  less  developed  coun- 
tries?   Viewing  this  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  citizens,  some  of  the  main  bene- 
fits involved  in  such  treaties  would  appear 
to  be  along  the  following  lines:  A  treaty  with 
appropriate  source  rules  could  provide  pre- 
dictability in  this  area,  in  contrast  to  the 
present  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  formulated  source  rules  in  many 
countries;  the  application  of  the  permanent 
establishment  definition  would  free  our  trad- 
ers of  nuisance  or  hampering  taxes  and  here 
also  afford  predictability  in  place  of  uncer- 
tainty; the  application  of  treaty  provisions 
regarding  the  taxation  of  business  and  cul- 
tural visitors  would  have  similar  results  for 
our    executives     and     professional     persons 
traveling  on  business  to  these  countries  and 
our  teachers  temporarily  in  schools  in  these 
countries;   adoption  of  a  foreign  tax  credit 
approach   by   the   less    developed    countries 
would  aid  our  citizens  living  in  those  coun- 
tries;   the    establishment    of    definite    rules 
permitting  the  proper  allocation  of  expenses 
and  other  items  between  a  U.S.  parent  and 
its  foreign  subsidiary  and  to  foreign  branches 
would  produce  a  proper  measure  of  net  In- 
come In  the  less  developed  countries;  a  re- 
duction in  the  dividend  rate  of  withholding 
In  situations  where  the  combined  corporate 
and  withholding  rates  exceed  our  rate  (espe- 
cially in  the  absence  of  grosslng-up  require- 
ment   in    establishing    the    amount   of    the 
dividend  to  be  included  in  the  parent's  in- 
come)   would  eliminate  unused  foreign  tax 
credit-  the  taxation  of  real  estate  rentals  on 
a  net  basis  and  the  exemption  or  reduced 
taxation   of  royalty  income  would  produce 
more   appropriate   results;    the   adoption  of 
a     clause     preventing     discriminatory     tax 
treatment  of  our  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions would  prevent  a  disparity  in  treatment 
between  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  and 
our  citizens  with  activities   In  that  coun- 
try;   the    establishment    of    a    consultative 
mechanism  between  the  two  tax  administra- 
tions  and  the  general  air  of  tax  stability  that 
can  accompany  a  tax  treaty  would  be  reas- 
svirlng  to  our  Investors  and  traders. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  treaty  would 
necessarUy  exhibit  this  entire  gamut  of  bene- 
fits, but  certainly  each  could  embody  a  rea- 
sonable nximber  of  these  aspects  as  well  as 
others  that  could  be  of  benefit  In  particular 
situations.  In  svun.  ovir  Investors  and  traders 
can  receive  benefits  through  such  treaties. 
and  these  would  be  an  item  on  the  plus 
side  when  the  question  arises  of  Investment 
or  trade  vrtth  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  United  States,  as  a  government,  is  in 
turn  Interested  in  steps  which  Improve  the 
plus  side  of  private  U.S.  activity  in  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Given  these  reasons  for  our  having  an  in- 
terest in  such  treaties,  how  do  they  appear 
when  seen  by  the  less  developed  countries? 
Of  course  the  benefits  to  our  investors  are 
one  side  of  a  coin  of  which  the  other  side 
could   be  regarded   by  most   less   developed 
countries   as  dlstlnctiy  helpful   if  it  would 
increase   U.S.   private    Investment    In    their 
country.    But  they  co\ild  also  view  the  other 
sldedf  the  coin  as  Involving  losses  In  reve- 
nue—through lowered  withholding  rates,  net 
Income  taxation,  the  impact  of  certain  source 
rules  or  of  the  permanent  establishment  defi- 
nition—resulting from  reduced  taxes  on  in- 
come leaving  their  borders  for  the  United 
States.     Thtis  the  question  becomes  that  of 
seeing  what  for  them  Is  the  other  side  of 
the  coin— or.  put  more  acciu-ately  since  both 
of  these  effects  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  how  Is  the  balance  to  be  cast.    It  must 
be  remembered  that  In  large  part  this  would 
be  the  only  coin  Involved  under  the  standard 
form  of  tax  treaty.    This  form,  however,  was 
shaped  by  the  economic  and  tax  relation- 
ships existing  between  industrialized  coun- 
tries, where  there  are  two  coins,  since  the 
Investors  and  traders  of  each  country  are 
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^thlle  each  country  has  revenue  losses     the  treaty  that  the  adoption  of  this  credit         (Of  course,  where  the  develooed 

the  beneflta  obtained  by  the  inves-     woxild  be  subject  to  reexamination  after  the  treaty  provision  only  reduces  thci^t^T^^ 

xaders  of  the  other  country,  simi-     expiratton  of  a  specified  period,  say  5  years,  ation  rather  than  providing  exemntlon  t^' 

The   President   has  recommended   that   a  the   detail    and    Inconvenience   are   w^    *'' 

30-percent  credit  be  granted  by  statute  to  present  whether  the  country  is  devel&^M '^^ 

stimulate  investment  in  less  developed  coun-  less  developed.)      On  the  other  hand   h  " 

tries.     Such   a  large  and   direct   tax  prefer-  ever,    this    drawback   to   our    tavesters       " 

ence  to  that  form  of  investment  should  be  traders   would   seem  clearly  outwelRhed'h'' 

authorized    by    statute    rather    than    by    a  the  benefits  iitvolved  in  having  the  treat    it 

treaty.     The  amount  of  the  credit  Involved,  self — certainly  a  modified  type  of  treatv  h 

its     simultaneous     application     across     the  advantages  as  against  no  treaty  at  all      *!I 

treaty  provisions  are  likely  to  be     board  to  the   less  developed  areas,  and   its  by    the   special    incentives   above   desMiUn 

significant  percentage  of  the  overall     initial  grant  without  the  development  of  the  which  would  not  be  included  In  the  ste  d 

i  of  a  less  developed  country.    Also,     types  of  appropriate  complementary  meas-  ard  treaty  with  a  developed  country 
lological  matter,  as  well  as  an  abso-      ures  on  the  part  of  less  developed  countries         Consequently,  if  a  less  developed  cou  t«, 

er,  a  sacrifice  of  revenues  from  in-      considered  above,  are  factors  which  underlie  desires  to  cast  the  balance  more  to  its  fa 

to  foreigners  is  likely  to  be     such  a  statutory  approach  rather  than   the  through  a  lessening  of  the  restrictlona 

the  less  developed  country  as  a     treaty  procedure.    The  extension  In  a  treaty  source  Jiirisdiction,  the  United  States  keet^ 

s  8t*P-  to  an  Investment  in  a  less  developed  country  Ing  in  mind  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 

consequence  leas  developed  countries     of  a  credit  at  the  same  7-percent  figure  as  a  treaty  and  the  absence  of  the  reclnroS 

have  been  concerned  about  enter-     applicable  domestically  is  thus  both  a  dlf-  factors  usually  present  in  many  of  the  ^ 

tax  treaty  with  the  United  States     ferent  matter  and  one  not  In  any  way  at  visions  in  the  case  of  industrialized  coun 

variance    with    the    recommendation    for    a  — '--    — '-•   ■      -  . 

very    much    larger    statutory     credit.     The 

technical  detail  used  to  implement  the  treaty  ^ 

can  be  seen:  one  is  the  adoption     credit  could  of  course   draw  on   the  struc-  standard   treaty  operate  to  involve" only"a 

1  Inited   States   of   an   incentive — in     tural  underpinning  worked  out  In  connec-  smaller  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  the  re- 

.._ii_*      11  4._j       .-  ._       ^.jQj^   with    the    30-percent    credit    proposal,  suiting  foreign   tax  credit   granted  by  the 

since  they  would   be  similar   in  their  basic  United  States  than  is  produced  by  the  stand- 
structural  aspects.  ard  form.     In  this  event  the  U.S.  Govern- 
Deferral  on  Know-How  Contributions  ment  is  in  effect  bearing  the  revenue  burden 
In  addition  to  this  7-percent  credit,  two  °'  P'f  modifications  rather  than  the  taxpay- 
other  measures  which  could  operate  as  In-  ^^.  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  through  still  paying  a  tax 
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tries,  could  in  its  own  interest  find  it  ap. 
propriate  to  concur  in  that  approach.  Thu 
is  so,  however,  if  the  modifications  from  the 


X)  our  uixllaterally  granted  code  in- 
such  as  the  lower  Western  Hemls- 
corporatlon  tax  rate,  a  foreign 
and  the  nonapplieation  of  "gross- 
that  credit — to  o\ir  Investors  to 
the  less  developed  countries;   the 
scaling  back  of  the  revenue  sacrl- 
the  standard  treaty  demands  of 
country. 

Incentives  to  U.S.  Investment  in  Less 

Developed  Countries 
njumber  of  years  it  has  appeared  that 
incentive  feature  has  baen  re- 
many  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
dritlcal  to  the  consideration  of  tax 
^nth  the  United  States.     However, 
negotiations  with  less  developed 
had  led  into  the  blind  alley  of  tax 
I  need  not  here  digress  to  consider 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  credit  for 
g.    This  matter  had  been  carefully 
in  1961  and  1962  by  the  Depart - 
^tate  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
concluded  that  a  tax  treaty  with 
or  sparing  as  a  possible  incentive 
weaknesses.     Those  weaknesses 
as  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
with  less  developed  countries.    As 
the  three  tax  sparing  treaties 
United  Arab  Republic)  which 
pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
Foreign  Relations  since  1960  were 
earlier  this  year. 

r&x  Credit  for  Investment 

Department  late  in  1962  had 

that  Incentives  tied  to  the  act  of 

would  seem  to  offer  more 

ijossibilities  than  tax  sparing.     The 

then  expressed  that  an  approach 

the  investment  credit  enacted  in 

stimulate  U.S.  domestic  investment 

jonslderation.     Our  exploration  of 

since  then  has  led  us  to  con- 

an  application  through  treaties 

principle  of  the  7  percent  domestic 

credit   to   investment  in  a   less 

covmtry    would    be    appropriate. 

an  approach,  a  U.S.  investor  in- 

a  dcnnestic  or  a  foreign  corpora - 

in  a  less  developed  country 

permitted    through    a    treaty    to 

iredit  against  his  U.S.  tax,  on  In- 

any  source,  of  7  percent  of  the 

the  Investment.     In  view  of  the 

the  Congress  has  in  a  variety  of  tax 

sought  to  grant  a  preference  to  in- 

in  less  developed  countries  as  com- 

developed  countries,  this  exten- 

developed  countries  of  a  type  of 

incentive  already  approved  by  the 

as    desirable    tax    policy    in    the 

would  thus  appear  appropri- 

1  az  treaty.    It  could  be  provided  in 
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centlves  are  considered  appropriate  for  in- 
clusion in  a  treaty  with  a  less  developed 
country.  The  first  Is  a  provision  for  tax 
deferral  where  technical  matter  or  Informa- 
tion, such  as  patents,  processes  and  know- 
how,  or  technical  services  are  provided  by  a 
U.S.  person  to  a  foreign  corporation  in  return 
for  stock  of  that  corporation.  Under  this 
provision,  the  recipient  could  elect  not  to  in- 
clude the  stock  In  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
both  the  U.S.  tax  and  the  foreign  country 
tax.  this  deferral  to  continue  vmtil  some  later 
date,  such  as  a  sale  of  the  stock  This  pro- 
cedure would  avoid  the  cash  problem  in- 
volved in  having  to  pay  a  current  tax  on  the 
receipt  of  stock  which  the  US.  person  de- 
sires to  hold  rather  than  sell.  The  second 
is  a  provision  permitting  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion (within  the  statutory  percentage  limits) 
from  the  U.S.  tax  for  a  contribution  made  to 
an  organization  in  the  less  developed  country 
which  is  a  charitable  organization  under  the 
laws  of  both  countries.  (A  similar  provision 
is  present  In  the  United  States-Canada 
treaty.)  This  would  permit  in  some  cases  a 
simpler,  direct  procedure  for  the  making  of 
gifts  to  charitable  activities  in  the  less  de- 
veloped country. 

Scaling  Down  of  Revenue  Sacrifice  by  Less 
Developed  Countries 
As  to  the  second  line  of  departure  from 
the  standard  tax  treaty,  that  of  the  scaling 
down  of  the  revenue  sacrifice  of  the  source 
country,  here  the  less  developed  country,  it 
is  clear  that  there  Is  room  for  accommoda- 
tion. In  view  of  the  U.S.  tax  credit,  what 
must  be  weighed  by  the  source  country  In 
the  appraisal  of  a  tax  treaty  Is  the  balance 
between  the  loss  of  revenue  that  It  may 
suffer  when  taxation  at  the  source  Is  re- 
stricted compared  with  the  benefits  to  the 
foreign  Investor  or  trader,  and  In  turn  to 
the  less  developed  country,  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  Inconvenience  and  travail.  A  leaser 
sacrifice  of  revenue  by  a  less  developed  coun- 
try. I.e.,  a  less  restrictive  effect  on  source 
taxation  than  under  the  standard  tax  treaty. 
means  ipso  facto  continued  payment  of  tax 
to  that  extent  by  our  Investors  and  traders. 
In  most  cases,  no  problem  of  tax  burden 
Is  involved  in  view  of  our  foreign  tax  credit, 
and  what  remains  may  be  the  detail  and  In- 
convenience of  filing  tax  returns,  paying  tax 
etc.  to  the  less  developed  country  In  a  situ- 
ation where  this  would  not  be  so  as  respects 
a  developed  country  a  party  to  a  standard 
treaty. 


at  the  soiu'ce  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
it  can  credit  against  his  U.S.  tax.  Moreover, 
the  modifications  should  not  swing  too  far 
from  the  standard  treaty,  so  that  the  result- 
ing new  balance  still  remains  acceptable 
overall. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  we  are  engaging 
in  discussions  with  a  nimiber  of  less  devel- 
oped countries  on  the  framework  of  a  modi- 
fied form  of  treaty  which  we  would  consider 
appropriate  to  our  tax  relations  with  those 
countries.  The  modified  form  would  include 
the  three  Incentives  mentioned  above — the 
extensldl*  of  the  7-percent  credit,  tax  defer- 
ral for  stock  received  for  technical  Items, 
and  a  deduction  for  direct  charitable  con- 
tributions— and  would,  as  respects  the  prin- 
cipal treaty  clauses  Involved,  develop  along 
the  following  lines: 

Dividends 

The  standard  tax  treaty  generally  provides 
rates  of  tax  for  dividend  withholding  of  15 
percent  for  dividends  on  portfolio  invest- 
ment and  from  5  to  15  percent  for  parent- 
subsidiary  dividends,  with  5  percent  in  the 
OECD  draft.  For  many  less  developed 
countries,  such  rates  would  be  distinctly 
lower  than  their  present  rates  and  thus 
would  present  them  with  revenue  consider- 
ations. The  Important  aspect,  as  respects 
our  Investors,  Is  that  of  parent-subsidiary 
investment  and  the  concern  is  that  the  rate 
of  tax  on  the  foreign  subsidiary  combined 
with  the  present  withholding  rates  produces 
In  some  countries  a  tax  In  excess  of  the  VS. 
tax,  especially  since  there  Is  no  grossing-up 
for  dividends  from  less  developed  countrtes. 
Any  excess  over  our  allowable  foreign  tax 
credit  becomes  an  added  tax  burden  on  the 
Investor.  We  therefore  are  seeking  In  our 
modified  treaty  to  achieve  whatever  reduc- 
tion In  the  dividend  withholding  rate  of  the 
less  developed  country  Is  needed  to  prevent 
such  an  excess  credit,  and  are  pointing  out 
the  Importance  of  this  step  to  increased  in- 
vestment in  the  less  developed  country.  We 
would  not  in  appropriate  cases,  however,  feel 
it  necessary  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
solely  on  the  ground  that  the  withholding 
rate  was  not  reduced  still  further  if  the  less 
developed  country  does  not  find  it  possible 
to  do  so. 

Interest 

The  standard  tax  treaty  generally  reduces 
the  withholding  rate  on  interest  to  15  per- 
cent or  less,  and  often  exempts  Interest  en- 
tirely.    We  are  pointing  this  out  to  less  de- 


inned  countries  and   are   indicating  that 

ha  reduction  could  result  in  a  reduction 
fU  ttie  interest  rates  paid  by  their  borrowers 
^^e  U  S  lending  Institutions  are  presently 
.  ,1-Mine  their  Interest  rates  to  pass  on  to 
Srborrower  the  cost  of  the  foreign  wlth- 
"Tdine  tax.  However,  some  less  developed 
^untrles  are  apparently  not  interested  in 
^rlflclng  revenues  to  subsidize  their  bor- 
!!wers  and  would  therefore  object  on  reve- 
mie  erounds  to  a  reduction  in  their  with- 
holding rate  on  Interest.  If  such  objection 
u  made  we  would  not  insist.  In  otherwise 
aoDropriate  situations,  on  following  the 
rtandard  treaty.  Some  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  eliminate  their  withhold- 
ine  rates  on  interest  paid  on  loans  made  by 
Mvernmental  organizations  and  perhaps 
charitable  organizations  which  are  tax  ex- 
empt m  the  United  States. 
Royalties 

The  standard  treaty  often  exempts  royalty 
Dsyments  on  patents,  know-how,  motion  pic- 
ti^e  rights  and  the  like,  from  withholding, 
and  in  the  case  of  natural  resource  royalties 
and  real  estate  rentals  provides  for  taxation 
on  a  net  Income  basis.  Many  less  developed 
countries  appear  unwilling  to  yield  any  rev- 
enue obtained  from  patent  and  know-how 
royalties,  and  hence  many  strongly  object  to 
outright  exemption  In  such  cases.  In  appro- 
priate situations  complete  exemption  need 
not  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  treaty.  How- 
ever, It  would  seem  desirable  to  place  the 
tax  on  a  basis  that  refiects  expenses  Involved 
In  earning  the  royalty  In  cases  where  such 
expenses  may  be  significant.  In  view  of  the 
concern  that  some  less  developed  countries 
may  have  over  administrative  difficulties  in 
this  approach.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  seek 
a  reduced  rate  of  tax  If  the  rate  Is  to  be  based 
on  the  gross  royalty  payment,  or  some  other 
ad  hoc  method  of  taking  significant  expenses 
into  account.  In  the  case  of  mineral  royal- 
ties and  real  estate  rentals,  a  net  Income  ap- 
proach appears  desirable. 

Business  Visitors  and  Personal  Service 
Income 

Tlie  standard  treaty,  here  refiectlng  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  Inconvenience  to  the  temporary 
visitor,  usually  provides  for  exemption  from 
taxation  of  the  personal  service  income  of 
business  visitors  where  the  stay  is  temporary 
and  the  income  not  large.  Thus,  many 
treaties  use  such  standards  as  $5,000  and  180 
days  as  dividing  lines.  We  would  regard  the 
standard  treaty  approach  as  generally  appro- 
prlat*;  to  a  less  developed  country  as  well, 
for  here  the  factor  of  eliminating  inconven- 
ience to  the  temporary  visitor  would  seem 
more  significant  than  the  possible  revenue 
loss  to  the  less  developed  country. 

But  this  Is  an  area  where  different  coun- 
tries are  likely  to  cast  the  balance  over  a 
range  of  many  possible  variations,  depend- 
ing on  their  attitudes  toward  such  visitors, 
and  Indeed  to  the  various  classes  of  visitors — 
employees  of  U.S.  corporations,  Independent 
professional  people  such  as  engineers  or  law- 
yers, cultural  visitors,  entertainers,  and  so  on. 
Hence  a  variety  of  tests  are  likely  to  emerge, 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  stress  too  strongly  any 
single  approach.  We  do  regard  It  as  desir- 
able to  seek  approaches  that  are  simple  and 
certain  in  their  application,  which  are  the 
attributes  possessed  by  the  standard  treaty 
provision. 

Permanent  Establishment 

The  trend  In  the  standard  treaty  is  slowly 
to  add  more  particularity  to  the  definition  of 
Permanent  establishment  in  the  direction  of 
contracting  Its  scope.  The  result,  of  course, 
Is  favorable  to  traders,  since  it  permits  a 
greater  range  of  activity  without  the  incon- 
venience of  a  tax  payment  in  the  country 
to  which  he  exports.  But  some  less  devel- 
oped countries  may  not  be  as  receptive  to 
this  freeing  of  the  trader  from  tax  contact 
with  them  if  it  means  a  loss  of  revenue. 


They  are  more  likely  to  want  to  expand 
rather  than  contract  the  definition.  Thus 
they  are  troubled  by  the  fact  that  exporting 
to  a  developed  country  may,  because  of  the 
country's  size,  voliune  of  imports,  and  the 
like  require,  if  the  trading  is  to  be  successful, 
a  degree  of  activity  that  will  often  involve 
the  trader  in  acquiring  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment status  and  thus  subjecting  Itself 
to  tax  in  the  developed  country. 

But  in  some  less  developed  countries,  their 
small  size  and  small  volume  of  trade  may 
permit  a  successful  trader  to  handle  the  trade 
through  only  short  trips  of  his  employees  to 
the  less  developed  countries.  The  degree  of 
"presence"  within  the  less  developed  coun- 
try may  in  relative  terms  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  its  voliune  of  trade  as  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ports to  a  developed  country,  but  in  absolute 
terms  fall  short  of  the  "presence"  required 
to  constitute  a  permanent  establishment  un- 
der the  standard  treaty.  Consequently,  in 
a  situation  In  which  a  less  developed  coun- 
try feels  that  these  issues  are  important, 
where  otherwise  appropriate  we  have  ex- 
plored adding  to  the  definition  of  perma- 
nent establishment  such  factors  as  an  agent 
who  regularly  secures  orders  in  the  less  de- 
veloped country,  or  maintains  a  stock  of 
goods  from  which  he  regularly  makes 
deliveries.  ' 

Also,  the  use  of  an  agent  of  Independent 
status  could  constitute  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment If  the  agent  acted  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  the  exporter  and  engaged  in  these 
activities.  In  addition.  It  may  not  always  be 
approprltae  to  eliminate  the  force  of  attrac- 
tion principle. 

Source-of -Income  Rules 
Many  less  developed  countries  do  not  have 
In  their  tax  laws  a  formulated  set  of  source 
rules  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  the 
usual  run  of  international  transactions. 
Since  tax  treaties  depend  for  their  operations 
on  the  existence  of  such  rules,  we  desire  that 
a  treaty  with  a  less  developed  country  In  such 
a  situation  embody  as  far  as  possible  the 
standard  source  rules  that  have  gained  gen- 
eral international  approval.  We  do  not  see 
any  special  reasons  or  situations  which  would 
make  the  same  source  rules  less  appropriate 
for  less  developed  countries  than  for  devel- 
oped countries.  Thus,  we  do  not  see  that  it 
is  required  In  the  case  of  a  less  developed 
country  to  adopt  a  rule  that  allocates  the  in- 
come from  personal  services  to  the  country 
from  which  payment  for  those  services  is 
made,  or  as  respects  a  country  with  signifi- 
cant exports  of  one  or  more  commodities  to 
adopt  a  rule  that  allocates  the  income  of  the 
trader  (importing  from  that  country)  to  the 
place  of  purchase  if  no  other  activity  is  there 
involved. 

There  are  a  few  additional  treaty  provi- 
sions in  which  less  developed  countries  may 
have  an  interest  that  may  differ  from  that 
present  in  treaties  between  developed  coun- 
tries. For  example,  they  may  desire  some- 
what greater  freedom  from  taxation  in  the 
United  States  for  the  students,  trainees, 
teachers,  and  governmiint  officials  they  send 
to  the  United  States;  they  may  seek  some 
reassurance  that  their  tax  administrations 
can  cope  with  the  provision  which  allows  as 
deductions  to  a  permanent  establishment 
executive  and  administrative  expenses  wher- 
ever Incurred  and  can  prevent  the  "over- 
reaching" by  the  foreign  taxpayer  which 
they  fear  may  exist  under  this  provision. 
Here  the  reassurance  may  well  He  in  u  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  and  careful  analysis 
of  their  worries  rather  than  any  explicit 
treaty  change,  since  the  allowance  of  prop- 
erly allocable  expenses  of  this  nature  is  im- 
portant to  arriving  at  the  correct  net  In- 
come. 

The  Treasury  believes  that  a  modified  tax 
treaty  can  be  devised  to  form  the  basis  of 
discussions  with  less  developed  countries. 
We  are  In  effect  developing  two  standard  tax 
treaties,  one  for  developed  countries  and  one 


for  less  developed  countries.  Of  course  the 
division  is  not  rigid  and,  depending  on  the 
particular  countries,  some  treaties  would 
involve  an  appropriate  blending  of  the  two 
forms.  We  have  engaged  in  discussions  with 
a  number  of  countries  and  others  are  sched- 
uled. 

Agreements  With  Thailand  and  Philippines 
Discussions  with  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land have  resulted  in  substantive  agreement 
at  the  working  level.  The  proposed  treaty 
would  embody  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  provision,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects follow  the  lines  of  development  sug- 
gested above.  This  agreement  is  subject  to 
the  review  and  approval  of  both  govern- 
ments, and  we  are  very  hopeful  that  final 
agreement  can  be  reached  in  the  weeks  im- 
mediately ahead.  Also,  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  have  re- 
sulted, as  previously  announced,  in  the  ini- 
tialling of  a  draft  agreement.  While  this 
agreement  contains  many  of  the  approaches 
discussed  above,  it  does  not  contain  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  or  the  tax  deferral 
for  stock  received  for  technical  matters,  nor 
does  it  contain  any  major  reductions  in  the 
Philippine  taxes  on  investment  Income. 

The  two  governments  believed  the  com- 
plex of  provisions  regarding  investment  re- 
quires further  study  and  hence  they  were 
not  incorporated  at  this  time.  But  the  gov- 
ernments considered  the  agreement  on  the 
remaining  matters  to  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  warrant  moving  ahead  with  the  draft 
agreement  in  that  form  at  this  time.  The 
Philippine  draft  agreement,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  Thailand,  does  contain  a  provision 
preventing  discriminatory  tax  treatment  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  other  country,  and  this 
clause  has  been  expanded  to  extend  this  pro- 
tection to  enterprises  of  one  country  that 
are  owned  by  persons  of  the  other  country. 
These  two  working  agreements,  both  in 
their  similarities  and  dissimilarities,  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  and  less  de- 
veloped countries  are  able  to  enter  Into 
useful  and  mutually  beneficial  Income  tax 
treaties  along  the  lines  of  approach  I  have 
discussed.  These  agreements  also  indicate 
that  fiexiblllty  in  the  application  of  these 
approaches  is  important  and  necessary,  and 
with  that  fiexiblllty  there  is  sufficient  room 
within  these  approaches  to  meet  the  differ- 
ing situations  which  particular  countries  and 
the  United  States  may  face  in  their  Inter- 
national economic  relationships. 

OECD  discussions 
Many  of  the  treaty  matters  which  I  have 
discussed  in  the  context  of  negotiations  with 
other  countries  are  also  presently  being  con- 
sidered in  the  multinational  context  of  the 
OECD  Fiscal  Committee.  This  committee 
will  pursue  the  numerous  questions  marked 
for  further  study  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing Its  draft  convention,  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tions that  will  arise  from  the  intensive 
examination  which  that  draft  will  undergo 
in  the  course  of  treaty  negotiations.  The 
OECD  Fiscal  Committee  is  also  studying  on 
a  broad  basis  such  matters  as  tax  incentives 
for  Investment  in  less  developed  countries, 
and  the  treaty  problems  growing  out  of  dif- 
ferences in  Jurisdictional  concepts  of  taxa- 
tion. 

II.    U.S.     STATtrrORY     TAXATION    OF    FOREIGN 
INCOME 

Our  summary  of  the  treaty  area  thus  indi- 
cates we  are  in  a  period  of  considerable 
activity  marked  by  a  number  of  major  new 
developments.  These  offer  promise  of  taking 
us  into  an  entirely  new  stage  in  the  treaty 
process.  When  we  turn  to  the  unilateral 
aspects  of  our  International  tax  relations, 
and  consider  first  the  U.S.  statutory  taxation 
of  foreign  income,  the  picture  is  that  of  quiet 
on  the  legislative  side  but  activity  on  the 
administrative  side. 
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Revenue  Act  of  1962 

.  expected  and  appropriate  devel- 
the  light  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
act  marked  the  most  extensive 
legislation  affecting  the  foreign 
embodied  In  a  single  measiire.    It 
revision  of  our  statutory  Inter- 
nilee  designed  to  bring  them 
with  nontax  International  de- 
and  to   end  the    abuses   which 
rumulatlng  In  this  area, 
clpal  features  of  the  1962  revision 
>n  a  concept  of  tax  neutrality  be- 
abroad  In  developed  areas 
United  SUtes.    Under  this  con- 
inapproprlate  for  our  Ux  laws  to 
li  clal   tax   inducements   to    Invest- 
c  eveloped  Gentries,  since  given  the 
mUarity  between  the  investment 
the  United  States  and  the  de- 
._  It  Is  no  longer  in  our  national 
offer  tax  Incentives  designed  af- 
to  encourage  Investment  to  leave 
rather  than  to  stay  at  home.    The 
I   was   thus   directed   at   the 
.^_.  tax  inducements  under  prior 
the  so-called  tax  haven  form  of 
which  combined  the  deferral  fea- 
law  with  patterns  of  foreign  or- 
and  opeN^ion  to  reduce  materl- 
jverall   rate  X)f   taxation;    second. 

designed  to  combine  the  de- 

wlth  a  final  sale  or  llq\iidation 
gain  rates;  and  third,  the  faUure 
>,jlon  with  our  foreign  tax  credit  to 
cjlvldends  from  foreign  subsidiaries, 
deferral   feature   is  retained  for 
operations,    changes   in   the 
law      regarding      domestic      In- 
juch  as  reduced  corporate  tax  rates, 
in  gtildellnes,  and  the  7-per- 
credit  limited  to  domestic 
.,  are  bringing  o\ir  corporate  In- 
close to  the  major  Etiropean  cor- 
1,  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 
.  these  policies,  the  1962  act  con- 
.  policy  of  using  the  tax  system  to 
Investment  in  less  developed  coun- 
lly,  as  respects  this  legislation, 
_.  extending  the  gross-up  require- 
less  developed  country  dividends, 
from  the  tax  haven  rules  the 

_, ^  form  of  operation  when  In- 

dlvldend  Income  derived  from  less 
countries  are  reinvested  in  those 
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leld  of  personal  taxation,  the  1962 

_  the  abtises  that  had  crept  in 

unlimited  exemption  of  earned 

residents  abroad,  the  accumula- 

free  Income  in  foreign  trusts,  the 

Investment  companies  to  con- 

Income  Into  capital  gain,  and 

in    foreign   real    estate    to 

estate  tax  laws. 

legislative  rules  necessarily  re- 
reeh  appraisal  of  tax  planning  and 

for  foreign   Investment.     It   Is 

too  early  to  mark  clearly  definitive 

since  there  appears  to  be  a  rather 

of  responses.    Thus,  one  gathers 

type   of   tax   planning  structured 

tax  haven  form  of  holding  com- 

sales  companies  is  largely  dlsap- 

:ertalnly  the  number  of  new  Swiss 

es  has  plummeted  downward. 

existing   tax  haven   organlza- 
appears   to   be    a    considerable 
orderly  reorganizations  designed 
eliminate    those    subsidiaries    no 
lijiportant    to   the    overall    structure 
;he  tax  benefits  they  formerly  pro- 
to  convert  them  into  corporations 
^he    scope    of    the    tax-haven    rules 
udding  non-tax-haven  income  from 
I  uch    as  manufacturing   operations 
activities   involving  unrelated  cor- 
Some  of  the  reorganizations  are 
probe  the  possibilities  of  decon- 
Increaslng  the  share  of  a  Euro- 
pean pailtner  or  In  rather  closely  held  com- 


es] ects 
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panles  by  spreading  the  U.S.  ownership 
over  a  number  of  9-percent  friendly 
oriented  owners,  so  as  to  reduce  the  relevant 
ownership  below  50  percent.  There  may  be  a 
trend  toward  a  greater  use  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporations,  as  a  result  of 
the  court  interpretations  of  the  applicable 
rules  relating  to  these  corporations  and  the 
elimination  of  the  2-percent  tax  on  consoli- 
dated returns. 

There  also  may  be  a  trend  toward  a  great- 
er use  of  operations  in  branch  form  abroad 
rather  than  operations  through  a  foreign 
subsidiary  In  response  to  the  elimination 
of  the  consolidated  returns  tax  and  to  the 
equilibrium  levels  being  reached  by  our  tax 
rates,  taken  in  connection  with  the  1962 
changes,  and  foreign  rates.  New  patterns 
are  being  considered  for  new  Investments, 
such  as  Joint  ventures  organized  with  a 
foreign  partner  with  that  partner  retaining 
control  of  the  selling  corporation  and  the 
U.S.  partner  control  of  the  manufacturing 
corporation.  All  of  this  tax  planning  has 
its  frontiers  on  which  the  more  venturesome 
operate,  with  an  eye  both  to  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  U.S.  law  and  to  possible 
tightenlngs  In  European  tax  rules  dealing 
with  their  own  tax  haven  and  similar  diffi- 
culties. 

Regulations  under  1962  act 
The    1962   act  also  necessitated   an  inten- 
sive  concentration   by  the   Treasury  on   the 
tax  administration  requirements  of  the  new 
legislation.     Especially  in  its  tax-haven  pro- 
visions  that   legislation   embodied   a   variety 
of   techniques   new   to   our   statutory  struc- 
ture.    The   tax-haven  legislation  was  a  pio- 
neering technical  task,  for  which  there  was 
no  international  precedent  to  guide  our  tax 
technicians  and  draftsmen.     This  has  hap- 
pened before  in  our  International  tax  his- 
tory—for it  was  the  United  States  that  pio- 
neered  the    foreign    tax    credit.      Pioneering 
always  Involves   a   certain   amount   of   com- 
plexity,   which    in    the    tax-haven    area   was 
Increased    through    the    basic    congressional 
decision  to  retain  a  general  deferral  rule  but 
to  withdraw   the   deferral   privilege   from  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  requiring  particu- 
lar delineation.     In  recognition  of  these  as- 
pects   of   the    legislation,    the    Treasury    has 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  issue  com- 
prehensive  regulations,   so   that   all   of    the 
regulations    under   the    1962    provisions   will 
have  been  published  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
It  has  also  acted  to  permit  taxpayers  to  make 
the   transition   to   the    new   rules    in   as   In- 
formed   and   flexible    a   manner    as    possible. 
It  has  been  aldtfd  in  these  steps  by  the  very 
helpful  asslsUnce  given  to  it  by  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  tax  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  section  of  taxation  and 
the  committee  on  international  taxation  of 
the    New    York   State    Bar    Association,    and 
by  the  thoughtful  comments   submitted  by 
this  institute  and  other  Industry  groups  In 
connection  with  the  proposed  regulations. 

Two  of  these  regulations  merit  special  at- 
tention. The  structure  of  much  of  the  1962 
legislation  furns  on  the  concept  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  foreign  subsidiary. 
While  this  concept  was  involved  in  some 
aspects  of  prior  law.  such  as  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  it  had  never  been  seriously  imple- 
mented. Clearly  the  1962  act  required  a  new 
technical  approach  to  this  concept,  one  that 
would  produce  a  careful  delineation  of  the 
operative  rules.  The  Treasury  was  aware 
that  the  accounting  approach  to  a  con- 
solidated statement  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign operations  of  some  of  our  international 
corporations  also  involved  this  concept. 
Consequently  it  formed  an  informal  and  ad 
hoc  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  our  major  international  accounting 
firms  and  chaired  by  Prof.  Gerhard  G.  Muel- 
ler, of  the  University  of  Washington,  an  au- 
thority on  international  accounting.  Work- 
ing for  over  a  year  through  many  meetings 


and  drafts  this  group  has  given  the  Tnunxf 
Invaluable  advice  on  Its  regulations  pr^ 
scribing  the  determination  of  the  eaminm 
and  profits  of  a  foreign  subsidiary.  ThcS 
regulations  are  essentially  designed  to  mern 
accepted  rules  of  international  accountlM 
with  requirements  of  the  tax  code.  They 
may  well  become  a  strong  impetus  to  a 
greater  standardization  of  international  ac- 
counting and  to  a  more  mature  considera- 
tion of  many  of  the  basic  concepts  and  rules, 
just  as  the  presence  of  our  domestic  tax  laws 
has  meant  so  much  to  domestic  accounting. 
The  Treasvu-y  Intends  to  pvirsue  this  co- 
operative and  informed  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  International  tax  accounting. 
Thus,  it  now  plans  to  have  expert  consultant 
guidance  in  the  task  of  examining  the  lava 
and  accounting  practices  of  selected  Eu- 
ropean countries  so  as  to  determine  the  ad- 
justments appropriate  or  required  to  meet 
the  standards  set  forth  In  the  regulations. 
Clearly  such  a  carefxU  and  informed  ap^ 
proach  is  needed  to  guide  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  In  Its  administration  of  the  1963 
act. 

The  other  regulation  that  Is  of  special  In- 
terest relates  to  the  mmimum  distribution 
concept  of  the  1962  act,  which  continues  tax 
deferral  for  activities  otherwise  within  the 
tax  haven  rules  If  the  enterprise  Is  taxed  at 
a  combined  foreign  and  U.S.  tax  rate  not 
substantially   below   the   U.S.   rate.     Under 
this  concept  a  schedule  of  overall  effective 
foreign    tax    rates    and    corresponding   per- 
centages of  income  distributions  to  the  Unit- 
ed  States — the   lower  the   foreign  rate  the 
higher   the   percentage    of   distribution  re- 
quired— is  provided  which.  If  compiled  with. 
Justifies  foregoing  the  U.S.  tax  on  the  un- 
distributed  Income  of  the  foreign  corp<x&- 
tlon.     In  such   a  case  the  foreign  form  of 
organization  has  not  operated  as  a  tax  in- 
ducement to  investment  abroad  nor  involvee 
abuse  since  no  tax  saving  has  been  effected, 
either   because   of    the    level   of  rates  paid 
abroad  or  the   amount  of  foreign  eamlngi 
that  were  actually  repatriated  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both.    In  the  application  of  this  con- 
cept, the  act  sets  a  percedent  for  looking  at 
the  foreign  activities  of  a  U.S.  corporation  on 
a  consolidated  basis,  as  If  together  they  com- 
prised  a  single  entity.     In  this  respect  the 
tax  law  Is  beginning  to  recognize  the  Inter- 
national corporation  and  to  grapple  with  the 
technical  tax  problems  which  it  involves. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  this  con- 
cept, and  its  potential  for  ready  differenti- 
ation between  cases  where  deferral  may  be 
continued  and  where  our  tax  should  apply, 
the  Treasury  has  attempted  to  make  the 
application  of  the  concept  as  feasible  u 
possible.  Thus  the  regulations  permit  the 
bypassing  of  much  of  the  detail  otherwise 
required  for  its  operation  by  sanctioning 
a  simplified  approach  under  which  the  pay- 
ment of  a  47-percent  tax  rate  (approximately 
45  percent  in  1965  and  thereafter)  on  the 
foreign  earnings  operates  as  a  "safe  haven" 
under  the  tax  haven  sections.  As  tax  tech- 
nicians develop  greater  familiarity  with  the 
1962  act  concept.  It  Is  possible  these  regula- 
tions may  In  turn  be  further  simplified. 
Improvement  in  administrative  aspects- 
Section  482.  allocation;  section  367,  and 
related  matters 

These  aspects  growing  out  of  the  1962  act 
are  only  one  phase  of  developments  In  the 
field  of  tax  administration  relating  to  foreign 
income.  The  goal  guiding  the  Treasury  In 
this  field  is  that  we  must  develop  as  quickly 
as  possible  an  Informed  tax  administration 
capable  of  dealing  wisely  and  expeditiously 
with  the  problems  that  our  expanding  for- 
eign investment,  our  expanding  foreign 
trade  and — the  Inevitable  and  necessary  re- 
sponse— our  expanding  tax  rules  will  pl«<* 
before  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
work  In  the  earnings  and  profits  area,  both 
In  the  formulation  of  the  regulations  and 
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.     tjii.  continuous  Informed  research   and 
SaS^ce  required  for  their  sensible  appllca- 
?r„i  one  phase  of  this  program. 
*  A^o^her  phase  of  the  program  Is  the  de- 
C^ment   of   rules  under   section   482   re- 
'Se  both  to  the  scope  of  the  problems 
"CSr  under   that  section   and   the   needs 
^  mpayers  and  revenue  agents  for  ratlon- 
f^^fdance    in    meeting    these    problems 
Jihus  we  are  preparing  regulations,  expected 
S^^   Jsued   in   proposed    form   this  year, 
formulating  guidelines  for  determining  the 
S  length  price  to  be  used  as  the  alloca- 
S5^  standard    in    a   variety    of    situations. 
These  euidellnes  will  be  as  refined  as  possi- 
ble  and    as   closely    related    to    the    actual 
facts  of  the  particular  case  as  is  possible. 
The  situations  encompass,  for  example,  sales 
bv  U  S   companies  to  their  foreign  affiliates, 
Jles  by  foreign  companies  to  their  U.S.  af- 
miates.  the  use  by  one  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  properties  or  patents  owned 
bv  another  member,  and  the  payment  by  one 
member  of  the  expenses  of  another  member. 
These    guidelines    in    turn   will    be   supple- 
mented  by   rules  on    a   number   of  critical 
issues  arising  under  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 482.  such  as  the  treatment  of  interest- 
free  loans,  and  whether  reallocated  Income 
may  be  repatriated  tax  free. 

These  efforts  to  formulate  appropriate 
standards  to  govern  allocations  under  sec- 
tion 482  and  similar  matters  are  to  be  ac- 
oompanied,  as  indicated  above  under  the 
treaty  discussion,  by  intensified  efforts  to 
achieve  appropriate  International  techniques 
whereby  the  allocations  of  our  taxpayers  and 
administrators  can  be  a^Jroprlately  meshed 
with  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  other 
countries  Involved. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  problems  that 
are  arising  as  a  result  of  section  482  alloca- 
tions and  are  closely  studying  those  prob- 
lems. For  example,  one  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  Is  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion for  past  years.  The  problem  arises  here 
because  relief  from  any  double  taxation  re- 
sulting from  the  section  482  allocation  may 
not  be  available  in  the  foreign  country  due 
to  statutory  limitations  or  legal  or  other  ad- 
ministrative factors.  One  approach  which 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  considering 
Is  that  of  adjusting  any  propoeed,  deficiency 
by  the  amotmt  of  foreign  taxes  paid. 

In  much  the  same  fashion  the  Service  Is 
moving  to  step  up  the  pace  of  developing 
appropriated  guidelines  In  Its  application  of 
section  367,  to  be  published  this  year  In  a 
comprehensive  revenue  procedtire. 

Another  step  In  the  process  of  keeping 
tax  administration  sufBciently  Informed  and 
responsible  Ln  this  area  Is  the  forthcoming 
Internal  Revenue  Service  order  which  will 
place  the  existing  field  groups  of  the  Office  of 
International  Operations  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  district  directors.  This  step 
will  put  issues  in  this  area  under  the  same 
procedures  as  any  other  matter  as  regards 
technical  advice,  rulings  and  audit  review, 
thereby  assuring  close  coordination  between 
the  field  activities  and  Washington.  The 
work  of  the  Chief  Counsel's  Office  In  Its 
interpretative  and  regulations  activities  will 
also  be  kept  closely  coordinated  with  prob- 
lems arising  In  audit  activity. 

The  activities  of  the  Commissioner's 
Council  on  International  Tax  Administra- 
tion is  a  phase  of  this  overall  development. 
The  combination  of  these  steps  should  In 
large  part  eliminate  present  problems  facing 
taxpayers  and  the  service  alike  in  the  transi- 
tion to  an  improved  tax  administration 
capable  of  handling  with  wisdom  and  re- 
sponsibility the  tax  issues  Involved  in  modern 
tax  relationships. 

Finally,  we  may  note  the  statistical  and 
other  data  which  wUl  become  available  to 
the  Treasury  for  the  first  time  as  a  result 
of  the  processing  of  the  returns  required 
by  the  1962  act.  These  data  should  be  of 
material   assistance   in   keeping   abreast   of 


Issues  and  developments  respecting  the  for- 
eign operations  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

In  sum,  our  energies  are  here  being  di- 
rected to  seeing  that  tax  administration  re- 
specting foreign  Income  comes  of  age.  Just 
as  has  happened  In  one  area  after  another 
on  the  domestic  side  in  response  to  new 
problems — and,  I  might  add,  Just  as  other 
governments  are  beginning  to  recognize  In 
their  handling  of  their  foreign  Income  prob- 
lems. 


Study  of  European  indirect  taxes 
To  complete  this  consideration  of  the  U.S. 
statutory  taxation  of  foreign  Income  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  two  matters  that 
take  us  beyond  the  1962  act  and  the  tax  ad- 
ministration   consequences    we    have    been 
discussing.    The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
effects  which  the  European  tax  systems.  In 
their  greater  emphasis  on  Indirect  taxation, 
may  have  on  the  foreign  trade  of  those  coun- 
tries and  of  the  United   States.     In  recent 
years  considerable  and  Increasing  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  turnover  and  value 
added    taxes    of    Western    Europe,    and    es- 
pecially to  the  International  trade  aspects  of 
those  taxes— the  rebates  which  free   Euro- 
pean exports  from  their  scope  and  the  com- 
pensating  taxes   which   are   levied   on   their 
imports — our  exports— to  bring  them  within 
their  network.    The  first  roimd  of  attention 
brought  assertions  that  these  foreign  com- 
ponents and  the  very  presence  of  these  in- 
direct taxes  discriminated  adversely  against 
our  foreign  trade,  and  the  quick  remedy  sug- 
gested was  a  tax  subsidy  under  our  income 
tax  for  our  exports. 

But  careful  study  of  that  remedy  disclosed 
many  problems,  ranging  from  a  large  waste 
of  revenue  If  the  proposed  tax  benefits  were 
extended  to  existing  exports  on  to  the  com- 
plexities and  dislocations  in  accepted  pat- 
terns o'f  exporting  if  the  benefits  were  of- 
fered only  to  increases  in  exports,  and  in- 
volving difficult  questions  of  Just  how  and  in 
what  areas  a  tax  subsidy  would  either  be  ap- 
propriate or  helpful  and  what  would  be  the 
balance  between  revenue  lost  and  benefits 
obtained.  Approaching  these  questions  in 
difficulty  were  the  issues  relating  to  interna- 
tional factors.  Thus,  would  such  a  subsidy 
be  permissible  under  GATT  rules?  If  permis- 
sible, would  the  adoption  of  such  a  subsidy 
by  a  major  exporting  country  set  in  motion  a 
chain  reaction  of  retaliatory  adoptions  by 
other  countries? 

The  policy  and  technical  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  subsidy  approach  were  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  shift  attention  to  an  ap- 
proach which  involves  an  intensive  analysis 
of  the  European  situation,  and  discussions 
within  the  OECD.  to  see  if  the  existing  rules 
have  a  sound  economic  basis.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  in  the  OECD  has 
pressed  for  a  standstill  in  rebates  and  com- 
pensatory taxes  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
as  far  as  possible  pending  the  results  of  this 
study.  The  basic  need  for  additional  eco- 
nomic data  and  further  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic Issues  Involved  has  become  evident  as 
the  work  progresses. 

The  30-percent  tax  credit  for  investment 
abroad 

The  second  matter  to  be  mentioned,  and 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  discus- 
sion of  tax  treaties  with  less  developed  coun- 
tries, is  that  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion in  connection  with  the  AID  legislation 
of  a  30-percent  credit  against  U.S.  tax  for 
investment  in  less  developed  countries.  The 
technical  structure  of  such  a  credit,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Treasury  Department  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  AID  agency  and  the  State 
and  Commerce  Departments,  is  embodied  in 
the  bill,  H.R.  11524,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man BoGGS.  It  is  presumed  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  next  year.  The  credit 
would  operate  as  an  Incentive  to  such  in- 
vestment and  rests  on  the  judgment  of  the 
AID  administration  and  others  both  that  an 


Incentive  of  this  nature  appears  needed  to 
increase  the  rate  and  amount  of  our  private 
Investment  in  these  countries  and  that  such 
a  development  is  important  as  respects  our 
policies  regarding  less  developed  countries, 
and  the  further  view  that  thej»x  system  un- 
der these  circumstances  Is '"an  appropriate 
method  of  effecting  this  type  of  Incentive. 

ni.  XJNmCD  STATES  STATtrrORT  TAXATION  OF 
FOREIGNERS 

The  past  few  years  have  thus  witnessed 
extensive  legislative  changes  In  1962  respect- 
ing the  U.S.  statutory  taxation  of  foreign  In- 
come followed  now  by  a  period  of  Intensive 
administrative  activity  aimed  at  improving 
and  modernizing  tax  administration  in  this 
area.  When  we  turn,  however,  to  the  topic 
of  the  United  States  statutory  taxation  of 
foreigners  receiving  Income  from  this  coun- 
try, we  perceive  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  activity  in  either  the  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative field.  Nor  has  this  quietude 
been  a  feature  of  only  the  recent  past.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  the  taxation  of  for- 
eigners has  represented  a  corridor  of  ovir 
tax  code  In  which  the  dust  gathered  and  was 
rarely  disturbed.  But  now  this  corridor  is 
being  opened  for  a  careful  examination  which 
is  quite  likely  to  produce  significant  legis- 
lative changes. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  main  cause  of 
the  searching  inquiry  into  this  hitherto  lit- 
tle-noticed aspect  of  our  tax  law  illustrates 
the  importance  of  nontax  factors  on  Inter- 
national tax  relationships,  and  underscores 
the  imperative  need  periodically  to  consider 
whether  our  tax  rules  are  responsive  to  basic 
changes  in  the  economic  and  other  aspects 
of   international   affairs.     The   most   signifi- 
cant economic  aspect  of  our  international 
position  has  for  several  years  been  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments   situation    of   the   United 
States.     We  have  seen  how  this  was  one  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  a  reexamination 
of  our  taxation  of  foreign  income.    We  have 
also     witnessed     how     balance-of-payments 
problems  were  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  a  brandnew  tax,  the  Interest  equalization 
tax— a   device   which    broke    new  ground   in 
making  a  tax  system  available  eis  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  country  could  meet  tempo- 
rary     balance-of-payments     problems.        It 
thereby  significantly  widened  the  flexibility 
and   scope   of   our   maneuverability   In   this 
area.    And  now  we  find  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  Is  the  factor  which  has 
prompted  the  study  of  our  statutory  taxation 
of  foreigners. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  basic  pro- 
visions of  our  revenue  laws  should  swing  to 
and  fro  In  response  to  balance-of-payments 
movements.  Of  course  a  tax  device  which  Is 
designedly  temporary  and  which  can  be 
temporarily  added  without  affecting  the  rest 
of  the  tax  system,  such  as  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  is  a  proper  short-range  re- 
sponse. But  clearly,  many  if  not  most  of 
our  tax  provisions  require  a  stability  of  con- 
cept and  structure  that  would  b«  Impaired 
if  they  had  to  bend  this  way  or  that  to  each 
shift  In  balance  of  payments  or  other  vital 
aspects  of  our  economic   well-being. 

On  the  other  hand,  current  Imperatives 
can  be  the  occasion  for  a  searching  check 
of  tax  concepts  and  structures  to  ascertain 
If  they  embody  clearly  outmoded  patterns 
which  would  not  serve  us  well  for  as  far  as 
^we  can  reasonably  read  the  future.  So  it 
was  with  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  where  the 
study  showed  both  a  need  to  move  toward 
greater  tax  neutrality  and — and  here  is  the 
Important  relationship  to  balance  of  pay- 
ment— that  such  a  move  at  that  time  was 
consistent  with  our  present  balance-of-pay- 
ments goals  and  hence  could  appropriately 
be  made  at  that  time. 

The  examination  of  otu*  statutory  taxation 
of  foreigners  Is  of  the  same  nature.  Our 
balance-of-payments  position  Is  such  that 
it  Is  desirable  for  vis  at  this  time  to  obtain 
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;  evel  of  foreign  Investment  In  the 

In  seeking  ways  to  achieve 

that  mvestment  It  Is  proper 

"Whether    our    tax    laws    affecting 

operate  as  a  barrier  to  Investment 

cAuntry  by  foreigners.     If  so,  here 

shift  to  a  more  neutral  position — 

position  which  would  make  U.S. 

I  eutral  a  factor  as  possible  In  the 

a  foreigner   whether   to   Invest 

another  country,  or  In  the  United 

seem    appropriate.     Such    a 

would  have  to  be  consistent 

tax  policies.    But  assxunlng  that 
existed,  then  here  also  we 
tHat  a  change  at  this  time  is  appro- 
change  now  Is  In  harmony  with 
■of-payments  program.    In  other 
btjlance-of-payments   objectives   can 
study  of  tax  provisions  and  can 
Effect  the  timing  of  desirable  basic 
tax  concepts.     But  as  far  as  pos- 
measures  specifically  linked 
period — such  as  the  Interest 
,n  tax — the  basic  changes  should 
a  nature  that  It  would  be  proper 
the   new   provisions   even   if   our 
-payments  posture  were  to  alter. 
now  more  directly  to  the  taxation 
__,  a  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Increased  Foreign  Investment  in 
Securities    and    Increased 
F  inanclng  for  U.S.  Corporations  Op- 
>^road  (the  Fowler  report)   recom- 
Presldent  Johnson  on  April  27, 
of  tax  and  nontax  measiires  to 
objectives   Its   title    embodied. 
Department  was  consulted  by 
force  In  the  preparation  of  its  re- 
at  the  request  of  the  President  is 
In  Intensive  consideration   of 
rebommendatlons.    Practically  all  of 
r«  conunendatlons  relate  to  the  taxa- 
f  jrelgners  Investing  In   the  United 
represent  In  basic   approach   a 
In  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
taxes  such  foreigners.     The  con- 
of    these    recommendations    and 
mentation  has  Involved  the  De- 
In  the  study  of  matters  beyond  the 
r(  commendations  of  this  task  force. 
I  art  the  questions  under  considers - 
be  grouped  Into  several  main  sub- 
dlscusslon  Is  here,  as  elsewhere 
confined  to  the  Income  tax, 
should  be  noted  that  the  appllca- 
estate  tax  to  foreign  decedents 
examination. 
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Ap  Plication  of  progressive  rates 
Ui  ilted  States  applies  a  basic  30  per- 
wlt  tiholdlng    tax,    except    as    reduced 
les,   to   most   compensation   and 
Income  flowing  to  foreign  Indi- 
t>ut    then    subjects    the    foreigner's 
Inc  >me  from  U.S.  source  to  our  pro- 
ndlvldual   Income  tax  rates  if  the 
produce  a  higher  tax.     At  1965  rates 
where  the  progressive  rates  cut  in 
"of  Income.     Few  foreign  indivld- 
Incomes  above  that  level,  however, 
these  progressive  rates,  escaping 
ledally   by  making  their   U.S.    invest- 
tl  rough  personal  holding  companies 
abroad,  or  Illegally  through  the 
to  disguise  their  real  owner- 
dther  devices  which  make  it  impos- 
the  Service  to  cumulate  the  various 
]  layments.     Thus  less  than  $1  mil- 
1  ixes  Is  collected  from  the  applica- 
progresslve   rates    on    nonresidents, 
situation,  is  it  desirable  to  con- 
present  approach  In  the  case  of 
Income?     While  It  might  be  re- 
correct  In  theory,  although  most 
do  not  use  this  approach.   Is  Its 
In    administration    worth    the 
Vould  elimination  of  this  approach 
to  give  up  their  citizenship 
retaining   their   Investments    In 
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this  country,  and  if  so.  should  this  be  met 
by  some  specific  provision? 

Relating  to  this  matter  of  the  progressive 
rates  Is  the  present  application  of  our  per- 
sonal holding  company  provisions  to  foreign 
corporations  having  U.S.  investment  In- 
come, which  application  is  now  required 
since  this  form  of  holding  would  otherwise 
permit  avoidance  of  the  progressive  rates. 
If  progressive  rates  were  to  be  dropped,  then 
consideration  could  be  given  in  turn  to  drop- 
ping application  of  the  personal  holding 
company  tax.  Some  troublesome  problems 
would  have  to  be  solved  such  as  a  personal 
holding  company  with  some  U.S.  sharehold- 
ers, or  a  company  in  a  treaty  country, 
favored  by  a  reduced  US.  withholding  rate 
under  the  treaty,  but  owned  by  nonresidents 
of  that  country  who  would  secure  the  lower 
U.S.  treaty  rate.  Related  also  to  the  pro- 
gressive rates  Is  our  present  source  of  in- 
come rule  which  treats  a  dividend  from  a 
foreign  corporation  deriving  its  income  from 
U.S.  sources  as  itself  from  U.S.  sources.  If 
the  progressive  rate  approach  is  dropped, 
could  this  second  dividend  tax  llltewise  be 
dropped  at  least  where  the  U.S.  source  in- 
come of  the  foreign  corporation  Is  Itself 
dividend  Income  rather  than  trade  or  busi- 
ness Income? 

The  dropping  of  the  progressive  rate  ap- 
proach means  that  returns  would  not  be  re- 
quired from  any  foreigner  having  only  in- 
vestment Income,  so  that  his  tax  contact 
with  the  United  States  would  be  only 
through  the  withholding  system. 

Foreign  investor  also  engaged  in  U.S.  trade 
or  business 

As  indicated  above,  a  foreigner  Investing 
in  the  United  States  can  have  his  investment 
income  subjected  to  rates  above  the  30 
percent  withholding  rate  if  the  income  is 
large  enough  to  bring  into  play  the  progres- 
sive rates.  But,  under  another  rule,  even  in- 
vestment income  below  $21,200  can  be  sub- 
ject to  progres-sive  rates  Lf  the  foreigner  is 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  in  the  United 
States,  since  then  our  Code  requires  that  he 
be  taxed  on  all  his  U  S.  source  income  at  the 
regular  U.S.  rates.  The  question  here  is 
whether  this  Joining  of  the  two  types  of  in- 
come should  occur,  or  whether  instead  the 
investment  income,  assuming  It  Is  not  re- 
lated to  the  trade  or  business,  should  be 
kept  separate  and  thereby  subjected  only  to 
the  withholding  tax.  This  Joinder  rule  is, 
it  may  be  noted,  one  of  the  "bittersweet"  tax 
rules,  since  some  taxpayers  benefit  by  the 
Joinder.  Thus,  a  taxpayer  with  income  from 
real  estate  not  regarded  as  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness can,  through  Joinder  with  a  trade  or 
business,  transform  a  30-percent  rate  on  the 
gross  rentals  into  a  tax  at  regular  rates  but 
on  a  much  lower  net  income.  Royalty  in- 
come is  another  example.  The  allowance  of  a 
dividend-received  deduction  to  a  foreign  cor- 
poration which  both  receives  dividends  from 
U.S.  sources  and  is  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  the  United  State.s  is  still  another  ex- 
ample. Hence  any  change  In  the  Joinder  rule 
would  require  careful  consideration  of  the 
gross  income  approach  now  applied  to  rental 
or  royalty  Income  to  see  whether  a  net  in- 
come concept  is  more  appropriate,  even 
though  the  activity  is  not  regarded  by  itself 
as  a  trade  or  business. 

Capital  gains 

The  U.S.  system  of  taxing  U.S.  capital 
gains  of  foreigners  places  great  stress  on  the 
physical  presence  of  the  foreigner  in  the^ 
United  States — if  he  is  here  when  the  gain 
is  realized,  or  if  he  Is  here  for  a  total  of 
90  days,  then  he  is  subject  to  our  capital 
gains  tax  on  his  U.S.  gains.  Such  a  rule 
VTOUld  seem  to  invite  only  careful  planning 
for  its  avoidance,  so  that  it  Is  productive  of 
nuisance  but  not  revenue.  Consideration 
could  be  given  to  its  abandonment,  except 
perhaps  where  the  presence  in  the  United 
States    is   of    longer    duration,    such    as    6 


months,  and  perhaps  where  the  gains  am 
also  more  speculative  In  nature,  as  short 
term  gains.  ^ 

Withholding  system 

The  Issues  discussed  above  Indicate  that 
we  now  place  great  reliance  on  ova  ^^ 
holding  system  to  collect  taxes  on  foreign- 
ers, and  may  place  even  greater  rellanceon 
that  method  In  the  futiu-e.  Naturally,  this 
leads  to  the  question  whether  that  with- 
holding system  Is  functioning  satlsfactorllr 
for  example,  does  It  reach  all  recipients;  does 
it  confine  the  various  lower  treaty  rates  to 
the  recipients  Intended  to  be  benefited  or 
are  others  as  well,  such  as  residents  of  non- 
treaty  countries,  riding  the  coattails  of  the 
treaties;  Is  our  exemption  of  U.S.  citizens 
from  this  withholding  being  abused  by  for- 
eigners  claiming  to  be  citizens?  Prudence 
would  require  that  we  give  the  withholding 
system  a  careful  scrutiny. 

Basic  problems 

These  represent  some  of  the  matters  cur- 
rently being  studied  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Since  the  overall  thrust  of  the  pos- 
sible changes  Is  that  of  reduced  U.S.  taxa- 
tion of  foreigners  Investing  In  the  United 
States,  it  can  be  argued  that  such  changes 
would  attract  more  Investment  to  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  belief  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  mentioned  earlier.  The  types  of 
investors  who  would  respond  and  the  extent 
of  the  response  are  probably  not  subject  to 
empirical  demonstration.  Certainly  changes 
of  this  nature  should,  however,  at  the  very 
least  Improve  the  U.S.  Investment  climate 
for  foreign  Investors.  But  the  case  for  re- 
examination of  these  rules  need  not  be 
pitched  on  proof  of  a  large  absolute  increase 
In  foreign  Investment  In  the  United  States. 
Rather,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether 
changes  are  appropriate  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  more  rational  application  of  our  tax  to 
foreigners,  and  hopefully  one  that  would  be 
somewhat  simpler. 

This  approach  in  turn  leads  us  to  two 
Important  questions.  The  first  Is  that  of 
ascertaining  what  are  the  criteria  of  ra- 
tionality when  we  are  seeking  to  frame 
a  tax  structure  applicable  to  foreigners. 
Clearly  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  International  tax 
relationships.  This  means  we  should  see 
that  any  new  rules  are  In  conformity  with 
acceptable  International  norms.  The  United 
States,  with  its  large  flows  of  capital  and 
goods  in  and  out  of  our  country,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  a  major  role  in  develop- 
ing a  proper  International  tax  framework 
against  which  the  tax  rules  of  any  particu- 
lar country  can  be  considered.  One  basic 
factor  in  this  respect  Is  a  fair  and  sensible 
allocation  among  the  various  countries  of 
income  from  activities  that  reach  across  In- 
ternational borders.  Another  factor  is  a 
proper  balance  between  the  tax  paid  by  our 
citizens  on  their  U.S.  income  and  that  paid 
by  foreigners  on  the  same  Income.  Still 
another  factor  is  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining as  far  as  possible  the  free  movement 
of  capital  and  goods,  with  taxes  in  any 
country  as  neutral  a  factor  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  domestic  policies  to  be  served 
by  a  tax  system. 

For  example,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  in  making  changes  designed  to  remove 
unwarranted  tax  barriers  to  investment  to 
the  United  States  we  do  not  thereby  turn 
the  United  States  Into  a  tax  haven  country 
vis-a-vls  foreign  investors.  Moreover,  we 
must  be  careful  to  prevent  our  adopting  tax 
rules  for  foreigners  that  could  be  combined 
with  the  tax  rules  of  another  country  to 
transform  that  country  Into  a  tax  haven  th*t 
would  attract  foreigners  seeking  to  Invest  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
the  problems  which  tax  havens  can  cause  for 
our  tax  system  and  economic  policies,  and 
hence  have  our  own  obligations  not  to  plwe 
such  holes  In  the  International  tax  falwlc 
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^  -cent  changes  In  the  Netherlands 
!!tiil^  income  tax  treaty  were  made  for 
^.  «a8on  since  the  former  treaty  when 
*^\[^^  with  the  tax  laws  of  the  Antilles 
•^  SSe  it  an  artificial  way  station  for 
^iSS  investing  In  the  United  States. 
!^«nw  miognize  that  In  all  of  our  treaties 
^"«ult^  wreful  to  avoid  another  Antilles 
TlTtinn  and  the  provision  In  the  Luxem- 
jSiSaty  guarding  against  this  posslbll- 
^an  example  of  our  approach.  We  must 
,L  keen  in  mind  the  problems  that  can 
'^t  if  our  tax  rules  are  so  attractive  that 
!«draln  off  capital  from  less  developed  areas. 
luchM  Latin  America,  which  are  badly  in 
need  of  that  capital  at  home. 

Relationship  to  tax  treaties 
The  second  question  Involves  the  relatlon- 
.hiD  of  these  statutory  tax  rules  respecting 
frtreieners  to  our  Income  tax  treaties.  Both 
S^  statutory   rules   and   the   treaties   In- 
volve the  same  subject  matter— that  of  the 
ns  taxation  of  the  Income  of  foreigners  de- 
rived from  U.S.  sources.    The  code  rules  con- 
sidered above  represent  our  statutory  or  uni- 
lateral approach;   the  treaties  represent  our 
bilateral  approach.    The   treaties   have   the 
function.  In  this  respect,  of  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  unilateral   rules,  In  that  the 
treaty  rules  are  more  favorable  to  foreigners 
than    the    code    rules.    When    we    examine 
njuny  of  the  statutory  changes  under  con- 
sideration, we  find  they  are  similar  to  the 
changes  discussed   earlier   in   our   new   ap- 
proach to  income  tax  treaties.    Thus  both 
move  along  parallel  lines— e.g.,  lessened  tax- 
ation of  capital  gains,  the  elimination  of  the 
force  of  attraction  of  a  trade   or  business 
(statutory)    or   of   a   permanent   establish- 
ment (treaty). 

Anv  changes  made  unilaterally  could  thus 
nresent-us  with  distinct  difficulties  in  the 
treatpBfea      For  treaties  are  bilateral  and 
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the  relictions  are  reciprocal.  The  conces 
sions  we  make  in  a  treaty  to  the  foreigners 
of  country  X  Investing  In  the  United  States 
are  usually  matched  by  the  concessions 
country  X  makes  In  the  treaty  to  our  citi- 
zens investing  in  that  country.  Hence,  If  we 
decide  in  a  treaty  to  eliminate  our  taxation 
or  the  U.S.  capital  gains  of  foreigners  or  to 
eliminate  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  United  States  for 
the  investment  income  of  a  foreigner  owning 
that  establishment,  we  expect  to  receive 
similar  treaty  concessions  from  the  other 
country.  Such  concessions  both  benefit  our 
investors  and  traders  abroad,  and  through 
lowered  foreign  taxes,  and  hence  lowered  for- 
eign tax  credits,  provide  us  with  a  revenue 
increase  to  balance  the  revenue  lost  through 
our  concessions.  What,  therefore,  happens 
to  our  bargaining  powers  if  these  concessions 
are  unilaterally  made  by  the  United  States 
through  a  statutory  change?  This  problem 
Is  a  very  real  one,  since  many  treaty  negotia- 
tions develop  essentially  Into  formidable 
contract  bargaining. 

The  desire  to  protect  our  revenues  and  own 
investors  and  traders,  and  caution  as  well, 
would  thus  point  to  making  any  changes, 
otherwise  appropriate,  only  through  treaties 
and  not  unilaterally.     The  principal  offset- 
ting factor  is  that  of  time — treaties  do  move 
slowly  and  all  else  being  equal  If  the  changes 
,'are  desirable  they  should  be  made  at  this 
time.     The   problem   thus  becomes   one   of 
searching  for  a  mechanism  which  will  pro- 
tect  the    treaty    process    and    still    permit 
unilateral    change.      One    possibility    worth 
consideration  Is  that  of  making  the  unilat- 
eral statutory  changes  but  providing  In  the 
code  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
rescind  the  more  Important  of  these  changes 
as   respects    the   residents    of    any    foreign 
country  if  he  finds  that  the  country  is  not 
taking  reasonable  steps  In  treaty  negotia- 
tions to  grant  relief  to  our  citizens  similar 


to  the  relief  granted  to  Its  citizens  by  our 
statutory  changes.  Several  present  code  sec- 
tions could  be  regarded  as  consistent,  if  not 
direct,  precedents:  Section  883  excluding 
from  oiu-  tax  the  profits  from  the  operation 
of  foreign  docvunented  ships  or  aircraft  If 
the  country  of  documentation  grants  an 
equivalent  exemption  to  our  shipping  and 
aircraft;  and  section  891  authorizing  the 
President  to  double  the  rates  of  our  tax  as  to 
citizens  of  a  foreign  country  which  he  finds 
Is  subjecting  our  citizens  to  discriminatory 
or  extraterritorial  taxes.  The  objective  In 
exploring  the  mechanism  suggested,  or  oth- 
ers that  may  be  suitable.  Is  to  achieve  a 
fiexlblllty  In  approach  to  our  International 
tax  relationships  that  will  permit  us  to  move 
in  harmony  both  through  statutorj  changes 
and  treaty  revisions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  engaged  In  a 
wide  ranging  program  of  improving  our  In- 
ternational tax  relationships  In  the  Interest 
of  increased  International  trade  and  Invest- 
ment and  of  the  Increased  economic  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  areas.  The  above  de- 
scription of  this  program  is  necessarily 
lengthy  and  detailed.  The  program  covers  a 
r^nge  of  activities  reaching  from  tax  treaties 
and  multinational  tax  discussions  to  U.S. 
statutory  legislation  and  on  to  Treasury 
regulations  and  operating  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Moreover,  In  the 
tax  field  the  full  meaning  and  scope  of  any 
provision,  be  It  In  a  treaty,  statute,  regula- 
tion or  other  form,  lie  In  the  details  of  that 
provision.  Taxation  Is  a  technical  subject 
and  the  details  count. 

A  program  of  this  breadth  requires  time 
for  its  full  completion,  and  the  persistent, 
patient  activities  of  not  only  our  tax  officials 
but  also  those  of  many  countries.  It  can 
also  be  Immeasurably  aided  by  the  Informed 
and  patient  cooperation  of  private  tax  ex- 
perts, through  associations  or  In  their  private 
capacities,  who  can  bring  their  experience 
and  problems  to  the  shaping  of  the  solutions. 
The  Treasury  welcomes  this  cooperation.  It 
believes  that  the  goals  Involved  In  this  pro- 
gram win  commend  themselves  to  those  con- 
cerned with  international  economic  problems 
and  that  the  accomplishment  of  those  goals 
will  represent  a  significant  step  forward  In 
our  International  tax  relationships. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
ters in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 


THE       SELECT       COMMITTEE       ON 
STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
months  ago,  when  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration was  filed  concerning  its  investi- 
gation into  the  affairs  of  Robert  Baker 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  I  offered  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct. The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  July  24  by  a  vote  of  61  to  19. 
and  became  Senate  Resolution  338  of  the 
88th  Congress. 

When  I  offered  the  resolution,  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  my  purpose.  It 
was  that  such  a  committee  would  be 
charged  with  one  duty.  But  the  duty 
with  which  this  committee  would  be 
charged  is  a  duty  carrying  a  very  serious 
responsibility— to  consider  any  charges 
of  misconduct  which  might  be  made 
against  employees  of  the  Senate  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 


The  resolution  provided  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
be  composed  of  three  Members  of  the 
majority  party  and  three  Members  of 
the  minority  party. 

I  considered  that  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  assignment,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  would  draw  from  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  party.  Mem- 
bers of  experience,  and  Members  who 
were  known  throughout  the  country — a 
membership  which  would  give  to  the  se- 
lect committee  public  acceptance  and  re- 
spect. In  saying  this,  I  do  not  derogate 
the  members  of  any  other  committee, 
for  other  committees  are  charged  with 
special  legislative  responsibilities. 

And  as  the  membership  of  the  select 
committee  would  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two/parties,  I  believed  any 
charges  of  partisanship  of  politics  would 
be  removed,  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

The  investigation  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee into  the  affairs  of  the  former  sec- 
retary of  the  majority.  Mr.  Baker,  has 
been  resumed.  It  has  been  renewed  in 
the  closing  days  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  and  following  the  two  great 
political  conventions.  Though  we  act 
with  the  highest  responsibility,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  whatever  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee may  do,  it  will  be  charged  with  poli- 
tics. 

The  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close  and 
the  Senate  will  soon  adjourn.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
the  Senate  did  adopt  this  resolution  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  should  appoint  three  Mem- 
bers from  the  majority  side  and  three 
Members  from  the  minority  side  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct established  by  Senate  Resolution 
338.  The  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  know  that  when  I  say  this, 
I  do  not  speak  formally  or  in  mere  words. 
They  know  also  of  my  respect  for  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Members  will  not  serve.  I  believe  that 
Members  should  be  named,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  should  appoint  them. 
Those  who  are  appointed  must  then  de- 
termine according  to  their  conscience 
and   sense  of   duty  whether   they  will 

serve. 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes,  this  committee  will  be 
appointed. 

I  believe,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
that  such  a  committee  would  hold  the 
respect  of  the  country.  It  would  be  im- 
partial and  nonpolitical.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  innocent,  and 
that  is  important.  And  it  would  pursue 
to  the  very  end  any  credible  charges  that 
might  be  made  against  an  employee  or 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  That 
committee  will  be  appointed.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  at  an  ap- 
propriate moment  the  minority  leader 
and  I  will  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  see  that  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  as  expressed  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
is  put  into  effect. 
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snzu).  They  most  certainly  can. 

record  of  the  88th  Congress,  and 

the  record  this  year,  will  rank 

ecord  of  any  year  in  the  history 

President   Johnson   sent 

recommendations    beginning    in 

this  year.     As  far  as  the  Senate 

,  all  61  of  these  recommendations 

approved  and  passed. 

Staying  on  the  subject  of 

session  Senator,  because 

of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 

Pill  you  next  year  be  working  on 

tan  shorten  congressional  sessions? 

sroLD.  Well,  I'm  always  working 

of  that  nature,  but  never  with 

I  would  point  out  that  with 

of  October  we  have  completed 

in  session,  and  that's  a  long  time 

it  takes  a  great  deal  out  of  some 

because  the  duties  and  re- 

es   of   Senators   seem    to    be    in- 

the  passage  of  time. 

Would  it  be  possible  and 

suggestion  next  year  that  possi- 

year-round  session  with  summer 
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Well  there  have  been  pro- 

especially  by  Senator  Magntj- 

effect  that  there  ought  to  be  two 

year.    One,  a  legislative  session 

the  other  appropriations,  and  the 

be  to  spend  more  time  on  the 

ion   bills   and    consider   them   on 

rather  than  sandwiching  them  in 

matters  during  the  course  of  the 

I  favor  the  Magnuson  bill 

it  should  be  given  consideration 

hope  that  If,  and  when,  it  is 

some  proviso  will  be  put 

^ect  that  there  will  be  a  recess  be- 

sesslons. 

Senator  Mansfield,  at  the 

of  this  program  you  noted  the  51 

of  the  administration,  but 

have  been  any  reconunendatlons 

Presidential  security.    Are  you  dis- 

along  this  line  and  what  are  your 

next  year? 

Yes,  I  am,  and  as  long  as 

the  question  of  what  the  Senate 

in  relation  to  the  President's  rec- 

,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  even 

have  a  majority  of  2   to   1 

were  not  really  Democratic  tri- 

toto,  because  on  many,  many  oc- 

afiywhere  from  4  to  10  Republicans 

from  their  side  of  the  aisle  so 

to  Join  with  the  Democrats  and  if 

been  for  them  some  of  this  leglsla- 
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tlon  would  not  have  been  pjassed.  Insofar 
as  the  question  of  security  Is  concerned,  I 
am  disappointed  that  we've  taken  no  action 
but  I  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Warren 
Commission  Report  and  the  Dillon  panel 
set  up  by  the  President  to  look  Into  the  War- 
ren Commission's  recommendations  that  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  this  and  related  mat- 
ters in  a  package  form  shortly  after  the 
Congress  comes  back  next  January. 

Mr.  Brttbaker.  This  past  Thursday,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield,  you  urged  the  national  candi- 
dates in  essence  to  show  restraint  while  cam- 
paigning because  of  security  problems.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  President's  Monday 
barnstorm  of  New  England?  Is  that  dan- 
gerous? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  the  President  likes 
to  mix  with  people  and  It  seems  that  a  crowd 
acts  as  a  magnet.  The  same  thing  could  be 
said  of  our  late  and  beloved  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  as  well.  But  the  thing  that  wor- 
ries me  is  the  possibility  of  an  accident  or 
something  in  the  form  of  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt on  the  man's  life.  We  only  have  one 
President  and  I  think  that  he  and  the  others 
wSo  are  running  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  two  major  tickets  should 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Nation  because 
after  all,  we  do  have  a  vested  Interest  in  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  BstrBAKES.  So  in  addition  to  greater 
security  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  Secret 
Service  you  would  urge  President  Johnson 
and  other  national  ctuidldates  to  go  a  little 
bit  easier  as  It  were  while  campaigning  and 
not  stay  out  so  much  In  the  crowds? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  hope  they  would. 
Though  it  wo\ild  be  difficult  as  far  as  the  Se- 
cret Service  is  concerned,  I  think  all  things 
considered  that  they  have  really  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job. 

Mat  Csaig.  Senator,  one  problem  that  we 
certainly  have  not  got  far  on  Is  Vietnam. 
Should  we  frankly  take  over  there  and  fight 
that  war  or  •   •    •? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  We  should  not.  We  are  in 
Vietnam  to  bring  stability  to  South  Vietnam, 
to  maintain  the  Independence  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  not  an  American  war,  it  Is  a  Viet- 
namese war.  We  have  18,000  men  there  at 
the  present  time  in  an  "advisory"  capacity. 
If  that  war  is  going  to  be  won  it  Is  going  to 
be  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese themselves. 

Mat  Craig.  Are  they  not  divided?  Do  you 
see  any  coherence  in  what  they  do?  Do  they 
even  take  our  advice  which  is  all  we  feel  we 
can  do? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  They  are  divided,  that  is 
true.  Into  sects.  Into  age  groups,  and  Into 
differences  between  the  mountain  people  so 
to  speak  and  the  lowlanders.  the  rest  of  the 
Vietnamese.  But  all  we  can  do  Is  to  do  what 
we  can  to  bring  about.  If  It  Is  at  all  possible, 
a  degree  of  stability  which  will  allow  these 
people  who  have  been  engaged  In  a  war  of 
one  kind  or  another  since  1939,  to  have  some 
peace.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  area.  I 
think  the  President  has  been  most  frank  In 
what  he  has  said  to  the  American  people. 
He  has  brought  the  leadership,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  Into  his  confidence  be- 
cause he  has  called  us  down  there  10  or  11 
times  on  Vietnam,  most  especially,  other 
matters  as  well,  to  keep  us  up  to  date  on 
developments  there. 

Mat  Craig.  Senator,  do  you  really  think 
the  Vietnamese  people  have  the  ability  to 
fight  to  win?  They  are  so  divided  among 
themselves  and  It  has  been  so  long. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  but  they  are  a  scrappy 
people,  they  are  a  fighting  people  and  If  they 
ever  get  together  I  think  they  can  bear  the 
burdens  which  are  theirs  primarily.  I  would 
say  that  I  regret  very  much,  and  this  Is  not 
hind  sight  for  me  because  I  stated  so  at  the 
time,  that  President  Ngo  Diem  was  assas- 
sinated because  I  thought  then  that  he  was, 
and  I  still  think,  that  he  was  the  only  pos- 
sibility to  achieve  the  degree  of  unity  and 


coordination  necessary  to  preserve  the  B^ 
public  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mat  Craig.  Well,  Senator,  people  sugRcat 
we  should  pull  out.  Woxild  that  not  b» 
disastrous  for  our  prestige  as  well  as  the  loa* 
of  all  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  prestige  is  lnunat«- 
rlal.  I  think  we  place  too  much  emphaslg 
on  prestige  but  I  certainly  do  not  think  ve 
should  pull  out.  We  ought  to  see  this  thing 
through  and  I'm  siu-e  we  will.  " 

Mat  Craig.  Do  you  not  think  prestige 
would  be  involved  In  pulling  out? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  but  I  think  people  pay 
too  much  attention  to  prestige  or  face  and 
not  enough  attention  to  reality. 

Mat  Craig.  Well,  Senator  Mansfield,  if  the 
Communists  got  all  the  rice  there  would 
that  not  be  disastrous? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  said  it  would  be  dl«. 
astI^^us,  I  Just  disagreed  with  you  on  your 
emphasis  on  prestige  and  face  because  I 
think  that  has  been  overemphasized  all  too 
often.  I'm  more  Interested  in  the  reality  of 
a  situation  than  I  am  in  what  it  means  in 
face  or  prestige. 

Mr.  Britbaker.  Senator  Mansfield,  earlier 
this  week  in  New  England,  Mr.  Johnson  made 
It  clear  that  the  administration  has  no  pol- 
icy  of  moving  the  Vietnamese  war  north. 
Yet  the  very  following  day  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Par  East,  Mr.  Bundy, 
made  It  clear  that  if  pressured  to  do  so  we 
would  move  north.  Is  there  a  contradiction 
here? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  evidently,  but  there 
Is  only  one  man  in  charge  of  foreign  policy 
In  this  country  and  that  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brttbaker.  Should  the  administration 
take  greater  pains  to  seek  unity  within  Ite 
own  house  on  this  issue  if  there  is  dissent? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
Is  dissent  or  not,  but  when  the  President 
speaks  he  speaks  In  his  constitutional  ca- 
pEiclty  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  President 
and  the  man  in  charge  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Brttbaker.  Earlier  this  year  you  made 
a  Senate  speech  raising  the  possibility,  or  st 
least  dlscvLssion  of  neutral  Vietnam.  Are 
there  still  hopes  for  this?  Should  we  work 
towEird  that  end? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  No.  I'm  glad  you  raised 
that  question.  Because  what  I  did  at  the 
time  was  to  express  my  feeling  when  General 
de  Gaulle  of  France  advanced  an  idea  that 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
neutralization  of  all  southeast  Asia  it  WM 
my  feeling  that  we  ought  to  find  out  what 
he  was  talking  about.  We  have  a  habit  of 
shrugging  aside  immediately  suggestion* 
made  by  President  de  Gaulle,  who  in  my 
opinion  is  one  of  the  great  men  In  the  world 
today.  Now,  his  suggestions  might  be  valid 
or  they  may  be  worthless  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  harm  in  looking  into  them,  finding 
out  what  he  has  in  mind,  giving  them  consid- 
eration, if  they  are  worthwhile  take  advan- 
tage of  what  he  proposes,  if  they  are  not, 
throw  them  aside. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Senator  Mansfield,  while 
we  are  on  the  topic  of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  whst 
do  you  think  of  his  trip  through  Latin 
America  in  which  he's  obviously  urging  these 
nations  to  seek  national  independence? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  it's  an  excellent 
Idea.  The  ties  between  Prance  and  Latin 
America  culturally  and  otherwise  have  been 
In  existence  for  many  decades,  in  some  areea 
for  centuries  and  I  think  it's  a  good  idea  for 
other  countries  to  become  interested  In  Latin 
America  and  I  would  hope  that  as  these  other 
countries  do  become  interested  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  help  bring 
about  a  better  way  of  life  for  people  in  that 
part  of  the  hemisphere  and  in  that  way  give 
them  some  hope  for  the  f utxire. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  You  don't  think  he's  at- 
tempting to  subvert  American  policy  there, 
or  at  least  weaken  it  somewhat? 
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^  iiAKsmLD.  No  I  do  not.  Ithlnkhes 
J^;  to  advance  the  cause  of  Prance  and 
*^niavlne  on  the  cultural  sympathies 
•^ILh  Mist  between  Latin  America  and 
^n^  2  that  a  better  relationship  will  be 
"^^-nit  I  believe  that  President  de  Gaulle 
***'thf  first  man  to  visit  Mexico  and  Latin 
f  Jfricrwho  holds  high  position  in  Prance 
SfMaxlmillan  came  to  Mexico  with  the 
jSnch  Army  during  the  American  War  Be- 

MMn  the  States.  

Mr  BRUBAKER.  Senator  Mansfield,  staying 
^  the  topic  of  foreign  policy— there's  talk 
?^i.t  president  Johnson  will  visit  Europe 
SJi  toe  election  if  he's  reelected.  Will  you 
%«  the  President  to  wait  until  January 
2Vhen  we  have  a  Vice  President? 

Mr  Mansfield.  Well,  one  reason  why  the 
President  has  not  gone  outside  the  terrl- 
\^l  confines  of  the  United  States  except  on 
the  basis  of  his  visit  earlier  In  the  middle  of 
^t  month  to  Canada  to  sign  the  Columbia 
Basin  Treaty  and  also  to  Mexico  to  finalize 
the  Chamlzal  Treaty  with  Mexico  a  few  days 
Zo  is  because  he  has  had  no  Vice  President. 
Itwould  be  my  belief  that  the  President  who 
u  prudent  and  circumspect  in  this  matter 
would  be  guided  by  what  he  thought  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  should  undertake  a  trip 
of  this  kind  before  he's  inagurated,  if  elected, 
to  a  full  term,  or  afterward. 

Mat  Craig.  Senator  Mansfield,  I  was  in- 
terested in  your  concern  of  the  President's 
lecurity.  But  you  know  perfectly  well  he 
loves  people  and  he's  a  willful  man.  How 
are  you  going  to  make  him  obey  any  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Secret  Service 
or  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  you  can't  make  him 
obey.  You  couldn't  make  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  obey.  But  I  would  hope  that  a 
word  of  caution  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  fiag 
to  warn  him  to  be  a  little  more  careful  be- 
cause, as  I've  said  previously,  we  only  have 
one  President. 

Mat  Craig.  I  understand  that,  I  know  that 
you  are  for  legislations  which  would  assign 
also  to  the  other  nominee.  Gold  water  has 
already  received  many  threats  including 
bombing.  I  understand  the  President  has 
given.  Informally  given,  him  some  protection. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  That  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about. 

Mat  Craig.  Yes,  I  understood  that  was  so. 
Juft  what  exactly  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  President  himself? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  that  enough  is 
being  done  at  the  present  time.  But  the 
situations  which  develop  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Secret  Service  personnel  to 
guard  him  as  they  would  like  to.  I  would 
point  out  that  it's  impossible  to  give  him  ab- 
solute security,  but  if  the  Secret  Service  sug- 
gestions were  followed  I  would  think  that  the 
situation  would  be  more  tolerable. 

Mat   Craig.  The   Warren   Conmiisslon   did 
however  say  that  he  could  not  be  guarded 
against  every  potential  danger  and  that  you 
have  said  yourself,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  correct. 
Mat  Craig.  What  else  have  you  got  in  that 
proposed  legislation  of  yours? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Just  that. 
Mr.  Brubaker.  Senator  Maksfield,  let's  get 
back  to  foreign   affairs.     Do   you   believe   It 
would  be  wise  for  President  Johnson  to  seek 
an  early  summit  meeting  with  Khrushchev? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  No,  not  unless  there  was 
some  spade  work  done  ahead  of  time,  so  that 
If  they  did  meet  it  would  have  some  signifi- 
cance.   By  that  I  mean  that  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  two  countries  ought  to  get  to- 
gether to  consider  what  the  problems  are, 
see  what  can  be  done  In  the  way  of  accom- 
modation, and  then  if   there  is  the  possi- 
bUity  of  really  doing  something  which  will  be 
beneficial  then  I  would  think  that  the  two 
Chiefs  of  State  could  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  finalizing   an  agreement.     I  am  opposed 
to  summit  meetings   as   summit  meetings. 


because  they  offer  a  field  day  to  the  radio, 
the  TV,  and  newspaper  people.  They  are 
used  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  as  far 
as  practical  results  are  concerned  very  little 
is  achieved. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  At  this  point  you  see  no 
need  for  a  summit? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Brubaker.  Senator  Mansfield,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  if  Basbt  Gold- 
water  were  the  President?  In  the  inter- 
national affairs? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well  I  think  the  country 
would  function.  And  I  would  think  that 
Senator  Goldwater,  if  he  achieved  the 
Presidency,  would  be  a  lot  more  responsible 
than  a  good  many  people  think. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Returning  to  domestic  af- 
fairs, at  the  beginning  of  this  program  you 
said  that  many  of  these  measures  requested 
by  the  administration  were  passed  with  the 
great  help  and  cooperation  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Doesn't  this  soften  the  political  im- 
pact of  the  Democrats  on  these  issues? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  I  don't  think  that 
there  are  really  any  Issues  Involved  because 
what  the  Congress  has  accomplished  it  ac- 
complished to  a  large  extent  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  And  I  think  that  any  Member  of 
the  Congress,  Republican  or  Democrat,  can 
go  home  to  his  people  and  really  brag  about 
the  accomplishments  of  this  body.  After 
all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  country  above 
party  and  if  a  man  like  Everett  Dirksen  who 
time  and  time  again  has  placed  the  interest 
of  the  country  ahead  of  the  interests  of  his 
party,  if  he  does  that  I  think  that  he  should 
be  able  to  take  a  bow,  and  I  think  the  Re- 
publicans who  did  the  same  should  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Yet  Senator  Mansfield, 
Barrt  Goldwater  voted  against  many  of 
these  measures,  supported  by  Senator  Dirk- 
sen. Does  this  kind  of  isolate  Barrt  Gold- 
water  from  most  pubic  opinion  and  most 
of  his  party? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well  that  would  be  a  hard 
question  to  answer,  because  most  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  House  and  Senate  are  going 
to  campaign  on  the  basis  of  their  own  rec- 
ord. I  don't  think  that  they  will  make  any 
comparison  to  what  Barrt  Goldwater  has 
done,  that  will  be  done  in  the  newspapers 
and  I  would  suppose  through  pamphlets 
and  the  like.  But  Barrt  Goldwater  has 
voted  as  he  honestly  thought  best.  He  was 
sent  by  the  people  of  Arizona  to  represent 
them  and  as  long  as  a  man  is  honest  in  his 
convictions,  and  I  think  Senator  Goldwater 
was,  the  answer  lies  not  with  the  opponents 
primarily  but  it  does  He  with  the  people  of 
Arizona,  although  that  will  not  be  the  case 
now  because  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Senator  Mansfield,  do  you 
agree  with  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  says  that  thus  far  we've  had  a 
low-level,  schoolyard  type  of  campaign? 
That  issues  haven't  been  important  enough? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  There's  been  too  much  of 
it,  yes. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that 
please.  Senator? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  No. 

Mat  Craig.  I  know  you've  praised  Congress, 
I  love  Congress.  I've  covered  it  30  years,  but 
I  find  it  very  Inefficient  and  wasteful  of  the 
Member's  time.  The  public  in  general  feel 
so  too.  How  could  you  make  it  function 
more  efficiently? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well  May,  if  anyone  ought 
to  know  the  answer  to  that  question  it 
should  be  you,  because  it  Just  isn't  true.  As 
I  tried  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  have  more  to  do  with  each  passing 
year  and  people  uurn  more  and  more  to  the 
Congress.  Here  I  come  from  a  small  State 
in  population  like  Montana  and  my  mail  on 
a  7-day  week  average  comes  to  about  100 
letters  a  day.  It's  pretty  hard  to  keep  up 
with  it.  I  have  to  go  downtown  and  visit 
various   departments    to   take    care    of    the 


needs  of  my  constituents,  legitimate  busi- 
ness, I  meet  with  variovis  groups  when  they 
come  back  here.  I  certainly  give  primary 
interest  to  the  problems  of  Montana  but 
then  I  am  also  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  so  there's  no  wastage  of  time  as  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  nor  do  I  think  there 
is  in  the  House.     The  exact  opposite  would 

be  true.  ^  .  ^      m 

Mat  Craig.  Well  it  Is  a  year  round  Job  and 
you  work  inhuman  hours  and  travel  back 
and  forth  to  home  all  the  time  to  serve 
there  and  serve  here.  It  seems  to  me  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  make  it  more  effi- 
cient and  easier  on  the  Members. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well  I  wish  it  could  but 
I  do  not  know  how  you  can  do  it  unless  you 
want  to  elect  associate  Senators  who  can 
take  on  part  of  the  Job,  and  I  would 
not  approve  that,  because  I  think  each  State 
has  room  for  only  two  Senators  at  a  time. 
So  we  do  the  best  we  can.  Nobody  drafts  us 
for  this  Job.  We  know  what  we  are  getting 
into  and  we  know  what  the  Job  entails  when 
we  rxm  for  reelection.  We  do  the  best  we 
can.  Sometimes  we  succeed  and  sometimes 
we  do  not.  We  cannot  please  everyone  but 
you  have  to  call  them  as  you  see  them  and 
let  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Mat  Craig.  The  House  of  course  has  strict 
rules.  The  Senate  is  the  last  home  of  un- 
limited debate.  Are  you  for  filibusters  and 
cloture?     Dlscxiss  that  a  moment. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  am  for  the  filibuster 
up  to  a  point.  I  think  that  rule  22  ought  to 
be  shifted  from  two-thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting,  to  three-fifths  of  those  present 
and  voting.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  straight 
majority  because  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  shift  under  certain  circumstances  1-2-3 
Senators  one  way  or  the  other.  I  certainly 
do  believe  in  unlimited  debate  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Senator  Mansfield,  on  this 
program  last  week  Carl  Curtis,  of  Nebraska, 
made  this  charge:  "Lyndon  Johnson  is 
solely  responsible  for  restraining  what  he 
calls  the  Bobby  Baker  probe."  Barrt  Gold- 
water  says  the  same  thing.  Do  you  see  this 
directly? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not.  After  all,  as 
far  as  the  probe  is  concerned,  that  was  the 
Senates  responsibility.  When  the  matter 
was  first  called  to  my  attention  by  Senator 
Williams  he  and  I  met  with  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Dirksen.  We  agreed  on  a  reso- 
lution. That  resolution  was  extended  twice, 
before  it  lapsed,  and  on  the  basis  of  new  evi- 
dence presented  by  Mr.  Williams  in  mid- 
September  or  thereabouts,  on  Information 
that  came  to  his  attention  around  mid- 
August,  I  assured  him  that  I  would  meet 
with  the  policy  committee.  We  met.  We 
decided  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
Senator  Williams  presented  that  the  inves- 
tigation should  be  reopened.  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  that  effect  and  the  Rules 
Committee  is  now  undertaking  an  inquiry 
based  on  the  new  evidence  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Would  you  concede.  Senator 
Mansfield,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  for  the  select  subcommittee  cre- 
ated as  the  result  of  the  Baker  Issues  would 
have  been  a  better  Investigatory  body  for 
these  new  charges? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  not. 
Mr.  Brubaker.  Why  not.  Senator? 
Mr  Mansfield.  Because  the  committe  isn't 
created  in  the  first  place.  It  would  have 
been  a  slap  at  the  Rules  Committee  which 
is  in  charge  of  the  Senate  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  prime  responsibility  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Brubaker.  Senator  Mansfield,  do  you 
feel  there  might  be  some  unfortunate  politi- 
cal consequences  in  the  Baker  issue? 

Mr  Mansfield.  I  don't  know  what  wUl 
come  out  of  it.  All  I  hope  is  that  the  com- 
mittee goes  to  the  bottom  and  lays  it  on  the 
table. 
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Is  there  concern   in   your 
of  Montana  over  this? 

Oh,  I'm  s\ire  there's  con- 
60  States. 

Do  you  receive  a  good  num- 
on  the  issue? 

Not  too  much. 
iON.  In  closing,  Senator  Mans- 
wlU  the  vote  go  in  the  West  In  the 
race  and  congressslonal  races? 

Well,  I  would   anticipate 
now,  I  want  to  qualify  that,  as  of 
we  might  gain — 2  or  3  seats  in  the 
I  would  anticipate,  as  of  now,  that 
Democrats    will    Increase    their 
and  I  wo\ild  anticipate,  as  of 
President  Johnson  would  carry  the 
orlty  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Senator    Mansfield,    what 
reason  would  it  appear  that  the 
Party  would   do   better   in   the 
964  than  they  did  in  1960? 
MANSFIELD.  Well    unfortunately,    the 
of  religion,  had  an  impact  In  the 
That   will   not   be  so   visible 
Furthermore,   In   the   West   we   look 
as  a  part  of  that  area  and  speak- 
there  has  been  over  the  years, 
a  close  connection  between  west 
Montana  based  primarily  on  the 
ves  in  earlier  years  but  Including 
as  well. 


fac  tors 


SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE   CHAIR 


Mr.  ^  ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  :  5  awaiting  House  action  on  two 
bills.  T  lere  is  no  need  for  Senators  to 
sit  twid(  lling  their  thumbs  while  we  are 
waiting  for  such  action.  Therefore,  I 
move  tt  at  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  ,o  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senitor  from  Montana. 

The  notion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11  o'clock  and  13  minutes  a.m.*  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Cha:  r. 

At  11  40  a.m.  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  cj.lled  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  iMr.  Mansfield  in  the  chair) . 
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COMPANY.  SERV-U  CORP.. 
SECURITY       CLEARANCE 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.    l^nLLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Mr. 
Presidei  t,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
Mr.    Robert    G.    Baker    took    the    fifth 
rather  than  answer  ques- 
the  Senate  Rules  Commit - 
cbnnection  with  some  of  his  offi- 
vities  while  serving  as  an  em- 
the  U.S.  Senate.    Some  of  his 
partners  and  associates,  as  well 
Baker  himself,   took   the   fifth 
when  asked  questions  by  the 
Rules     Committee    concerning 
mjethod  of  operating  the  Serv-U 
■fhe    committee    was    trying    to 
to  what  extent  this  vending 
company  of  Mr.  Baker's  and 
had  received  preferential 
from  defense  plants  which 
operating  with  Government  con- 


this  background  as  well  as  the 
unanswered  charges  which  still  re- 
connection  with  the  manner  in 
lllr.  Baker  was  able  to  pyramid 

worth,  from  approximately  $80,- 


000  to  over  $21/4  million  in  a  4-year  pe- 
riod while  creating  negligible  tax  liabili- 
ties, I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  De- 
fense Department  on  July  20,  1964.  gave 
the  Serv-U  Coit>- — which  is  principally 
owned  by  Mr.  Baker — confidential  clear- 
ance in  connection  with  its  contracts 
with  the  Rocketdyne  plant  of  North 
American  Aviation. 

This  confidential  security  clearance  for 
facilities  was  approved  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Bonn,  Chief,  Operations  Division.  Se- 
curity Office,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  on  July  20,  1964,  and  was  based 
upon  a  memorandum  which  his  depart- 
ment had  received  in  June  1964  from  Col. 
James  R.  McBrayer,  Jr.,  Chief.  Secu- 
rity and  Law  Enforcement  Division,  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General.  In  that 
memorandum  Colonel  McBrayer  specifi- 
cally approved  this  final  facility  security 
clearance  for  the  Serv-U  Corp. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  clearance 
of  a  top  security  nature,  nor  does  this 
security  clearance  mention  Mr.  Robert 
Baker  but  just  the  company  and  its  listed 
officers.  However,  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Baker  is  and  was  the 
principal  owner. 

The  American  people  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  not  only  is  this  administra- 
tion determined  to  whitewash  the  Bobby 
Baker  episode  but  it  continues  to  em- 
brace him  with  open  arms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  the  letter  dated 
October  2,  1964.  signed  by  Mr.  David  E. 
McGiffert,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  which  he  confirms  this  secu- 
rity clearance,  alons  with  copies  of  the 
June  9,  1964,  and  July  20.  1964,  security 
clearances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Wa^ihington,  D.C..  October  2, 1964. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams;  Your  letter  of 
September  14.  1964,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  regarding  the  Serv-U  Corp. 
and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker,  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply. 

You  requested  a  copy  of  the  June  9,  1964, 
letter  relative  to  this  matter  which  Col. 
James  R.  McBrayer,  Jr.,  Chief  Security  and 
Law  Enforcement  Division,  Office  of  tlie  In- 
spector General,  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand, sent  to  the  Western  Contract  Manage- 
ment Region  Office.  Mira  Loma,  Calif.  A 
copy  of  Colonel  McBrayer's  letter  is  attached. 

Please  note  that  Colonel  McBrayer  did  not 
direct  that  Serv-U  Corp.  be  cleared,  but  con- 
curred in  the  Western  Contract  Management 
Region  Office's  recommendation  that  a  facili- 
ty clearance  be  granted  to  Serv-U  Corp. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Industrial 
Security  Manual  under  paragraph  5a  provides 
that  the  contractor:  "Shall  assure  that  clas- 
sified information  is  furnished  or  disclosed 
only  to  authorized  persons.  To  this  end  he 
shall  determine  to  what  extent  his  employees, 
subcontractors,  vendors  or  suppliers  require 
access  to  classified  information  In  the  per- 
formance of  tasks  or  services  essential  to  the 
fulflllment  of  the  contract.  He  shall  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  adjust  plant  lay- 
out and  organize  work  so  as  to  limit  such 
access  to  the  least  number  of  individuals  or 
Arms  consistent  with  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  contract." 

The  Department  of  Defense  policy  to  which 
Colonel  McBrayer  referred,  Is  based  on  the 


October  s 

fact  that  in  most  cases  food,  beveraire 
vending  equipment  organizations  can  fiirnl^ 
service  to  a  contractor  by  locathig  t^ 
equipment  at  the  facility  bo  that  personnel 
servicing  such  equipment  do  not  have  te 
move  through  or  adjacent  to  areas  wher* 
classified  material  is  exposed.  ConsequentW 
the  policy  is  to  not  grant  a  facility  clearance 
to  such  organizations  except  in  those  cas« 
where  their  personnel  cannot  reasonably  be 
Isolated  from  classified  areas,  provided  the 
management  of  the  facility  being  serviced 
can  Justify  the  continued  need  for  the 
service. 

In  this  case  the  Rocketdyne  Division  of 
North  American  Aviation  did  In  fact  sub- 
stantlate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Air  Force 
cognizant  security  office.  Western  Contract 
Management  Region,  the  need  for  Serv-u 
Corp.  to  be  granted  a  facility  clearance.  The 
organization  which  preceded  Serv-U  in  pro- 
viding service  to  the  Rocketdyne  plant  of 
North  American  Aviation  also  held  a  facility 
clearance  under  this  exception. 

Serv-U  Corp.  was  granted  a  final  confl. 
dentlal  facility  clearance  on  July  20.  1964 
in  connection  with  Its  contract  with  the 
Rocketdyne  Division  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  notlfl- 
catlon  of  facility  security  clearance  (DD  Form 
562)  Issued  to  Serv-U  Corp..  which  you  also 
requested,  is  attached. 

Your  observation  is  correct  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  a  corporation  are  cleared 
Individually,  concurrently  with  the  clearing 
of  a  corporation  for  a  facility  clearance.  In 
connection  with  the  granting  of  the  facility 
clearance  on  July  20,  the  following  persons- 
all  of  whom  already  held  clearances — were 
named  by  the  Serv-U  Corp.  as  Its  executive 
personnel;  Mr.  William  R.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
president  and  treasurer;  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Baker,  vice  president  and  security  officer; 
Mr.  Ernest  Cline  Tucker,  board  chairman  and 
secretary. 

Since  Mr.  Robert  G.  Baker  was  not  named 
as  an  officer  or  director  of  Serv-U  Corp..  the 
question  of  an  Individual  security  clearance 
for  him  In  connection  with  the  Serv-U  fa- 
cility clearance  granted  July  20  did  not  arise 
and  he  does  not  hold  such  a  clearance. 

Please    let    me   know    If   you   require  any 
further  information. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  McGiffert, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 

{Legislative  Affairs) . 

Hq.  APSC,  Andrews  AFB. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  9, 1964. 
To:  WCMR  (RWIO). 

1.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
developing  their  policy  on  the  clearance  of 
service  type  organizations  considered  the 
jxjsslblllty  of  requiring  facility  security  clear- 
ances in  some  unusual  cases. 

2.  In  view  of  the  information  contained 
in  your  report  of  special  inquiry.  May  27. 
1964,  and  the  exception  authorized  by  DOD 
in  some  cases,  this  headquarters  concurs  with 
yo\ir  decision  to  grant  a  final  facility  security 
clearance  to  Serv-U  Corp. 

3.  This  letter  does  not  constitute  authority 
to  clear  all  service-type  firms  since  each  case 
must  be  considered  on  Its  own  merits. 

James  R.  McBrayer,  Jr., 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Chief,  Se- 
curity and  Law  Enforcement  Di- 
vision,  Office  of   the   Inspector 
General. 

(For  the  commander.) 


Headquarters,  Western  Contract 
Management  Region,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  Mira  Loma  Air  Forcs 
Station. 

Af Ira  Loma,  Calif..  July  20, 1994. 
Serv-U-Corp.. 
Inglevxxxl,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Reference  is  made  to  the  re- 
quest by  a  procuring  activity  of  one  of  tlw 
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(Htarv  departments  that  your  organiza- 
ZZThe  Klven,  with  respect  to  your  facility 
v^ted  at  717  S.  Hindry  Avenue,  Engle- 
!!!od  Calif  a  security  clearance  authorizing 
♦^receipt'  and  use,  by  each  facility,  of 
Tuslfled  information  required  In  connection 
SU^  pre-contract  negotiations  or  contract 
r«rformance.  Reference  Is  also  made  to  your 
Executed  Department  of  Defense  security 
.areement  (DD  Form  441). 

You  are  hereby  advised  that,  with  respect 
to  the  above-named  facility,  security  clear- 
ance of  a  type  Indicated  below  has  been 
•ranted  to  your  organization  by  the  Secre- 
cies of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  by 
atitborlty  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force:  Confidential. 

This  letter  of  notification  is  effective  only 
so  long  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  secu- 
rity agreement  between  your  organization 
and  the  Government  Is  effective.  It  does 
not  obligate  any  procuring  activity  of  any  of 
the  military  departments  to  do  business  with 
or  enter  Into  any  contract  with  your  orga- 
nization. 

This  is  not  a  notification  that  your  plant 
either  has  or  has  not  sufficient  protective 
measures  for  safeguarding  classified  In- 
formation necessary  for  the  performance  of 
a  classified  contract.  Such  a  determination 
win  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
following  a  physical  Inspection  of  your  fa- 
cility. 

Reproduction  of  this  letter  of  notification 
in  any  form,  except  for  the  necessary  records 
of  your  organization  or  unless  requested  by 
competent  military  authority,  is  not  author- 
ized. 

The  fact  that  your  organization  has  quali- 
fied for.  and  has   been   granted   a  security 
clearance  may  not  be  used  for  advertising  or 
promotional  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  E.  Bonn, 
Chief.  Operations  Division, 

Security  Office. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  12:39  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf  in 
the  chair ) . 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
of  postmasters  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  blpc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  c6nfirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask ''that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
nominations  confirmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  nominations  reported 
today  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A 

COMMITTEE 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
Seven  postmaster  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON.  YO- 

SHIRO     KIKUCHI,     MEMBER     OF 

JAPANESE  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  honor  and  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
introduce  to  the  Senate  a  Member  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament,  Vice  Minister  in 
the  Japanese  Cabinet,  a  visitor  to  this 
country — Hon.  Yoshiro  Kikuchi.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  standing.] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  honored  and  de- 
lighted to  have  the  privilege  of  greeting 
this  distinguished  visitor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  delighted  to  have  this  fellow  parlia- 
mentarian from  a  friendly,  allied  na- 
tion visit  us.  I  am  sorry  that  he  did 
not  arrive  in  this  Chamber  prior  to  to- 
day, when  more  business  would  have 
been  transacted  and  more  Senators 
would  have  been  in  attendance. 

We  are  honored  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
visit  us.  We  hope  that  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  future  visits  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Japanese  Diet,  so  that  we  may 
become  better  acquainted  personally  and 
understand  one  another's  problems,  on 
a  national  and  international  scale. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  majority  leader  in  extending  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  felicity  to  our  vis- 
itor. Japan  has  done  exceedingly  well 
in  developing  stability  in  the  Orient.  It 
augurs  well  for  that  part  of  the  universe. 
We  can  well  salute  the  Japanese  for  a 
job  so  superbly  done  in  trade  and  indus- 
try. 

Ml-.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  west  coast  State,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
I  extend  to  our  parliamentary  colleague 
from  Japan  a  most  hearty  welcome.  I 
hope  that  upon  his  return  journey  to 
Japan  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing with  him  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 


the  bill  (S.  3162)  to  amend  section  105 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropri- 
ation Act.  1965,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
closure in  reports  required  thereunder 
of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  before  committees 
sitting  in  executive  session. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  4649)  to 
girfend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  vola- 
tile fruit-fiavor  concentrates  in  the 
cellar  treatment  of  wine. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1927)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
their  widows  and  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2434)  to  amend  section  560  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medsd  of  Honor  awarded 
such  medal  for  actions  not  involving  con- 
flict with  an  enemy,  and  for  other 
purposes.         

REVISION  OF  PENSION  PROGRAM 
FOR  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I. 
WORLD  WAR  n,  AND  THE  KOREAN 
CONFLKTT  —  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1927)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    560    OF 
TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
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SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 


MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  it 

understanding  that  a  message  from 

relating  to  final  action  on  the 

report  on  the  supplemental 

appropriation  bill  is  on  its  way  here  from 

It  may  take  5  or  10  minutes. 

nleantlme,  I  again  move  that  the 

siand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 


Ciair. 

motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
a  ad  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
rjcess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 


'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.,  the 
ifeassembled,  and  was  called  to 
the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
MrrcALF) . 


MESS.^OE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 


hid 


from  the  House  oT  Repre- 

by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 

clerks,    announced    that    the 

passed,  without  amendment. 

bills  of  the  Senate: 

An   act   for    the   relief   of  ^otlnl 
ulou; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
ez; 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  concurred  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  7532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  11294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Seung  Man  and  Kim  Chul  Hee; 

H.R.  11512.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzl:  and 

H.R.  12435.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  message  notified  the  Senate  that 
a  committee  of  two  Members  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  to  join  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  Senate,  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inforni  him  that  the  two 
Houses  have  completed  their  business  of 
the  session  and  are  ready  to  adjourn, 
unless  the  President  has  some  other 
communication  to  make  to  them. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
]  Um  Loi^;  and 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlaposi- 

J^dgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 

of  the  Red  Lake  Bank  of  Chip- 


njessage  also  announced  that  the 

agreed  to  the  amendments  of 

to  the  bill  (H.R.  1179)   for 

of  Basilio  King,  his  wife,  and 

Idren. 

n^essage  further  announced  that 

had  receded  from  its  disagree- 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

38  to  Ihe  bill    (H.R.   12633) 

supplemental  appropriations  for 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  7532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter  Penelope  Jean  Blyth; 

H.R.  11294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Seung  Man  and  Kim  Chul  Hee; 

H.R.  11512.  A'n  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12435.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  zinc  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS— 
I  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  12633. 
which  was  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12633)  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes."  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defense 
educational  activities.'  $60,750,000.  of  which 
$10,300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non- 
Federal  capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 
$300,000)  to  student  loan  funds.  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  the 
purposes  Included  In  section  301  of  Public 
Law  85-864,  as  amended,  and  for  supervisory 
and  other  services,  and  $3,000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance, 
and  counseling:  Provided.  That,  In  lieu  of 
amounts  heretofore  specified,  allotments  for 
grants  to  States  under  sections  302(a)  and 
305  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  shall   be  made   on   the   basis  of 


$70,400,000,  allotments  for  loans  to  prlvatB 
nonprofit  schools  shall  be  made  on  the  bM 
of  $9,600,000,  and  allotments  under  se^m 
302(b)  for  supervisory  and  other  servl^ 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $6  000  0M 
Provided  further.  That  this  appro'priiiuoi; 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactmentrS 
S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or  sUnC 
legislation,  amending  the  National  Defe^ 
Education  Act  of  1958."  ^^ 

PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  38  eliminates  the  $5  million  included 
in  the  bill  for  "Payments  to  school  dig. 
tricts"  and  eliminates  the  language 
transferring  the  $5  million  to  the  appro- 
priation "Payment  to  school  districts" 
The  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  also  elthiinates  the  language 
agreed  to  in  conference  yesterday  pro- 
hibiting any  payments  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  result  of  the  new  language  will 
be  to  allow  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
participate  in  the  program  in  accordance 
with  the  authorization  acts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  paragraph 
from  the  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Act,  fiscal  year 
1965.  appropriating  funds  for  "Payments 
to  school  districts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

For  payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  13),  $332,- 
000.000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  also  be  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  approves  S.  3060,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments. 1964,  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  covered  under  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  the  federally  impacted  areas 
laws,  and  will  become  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  these  laws  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  local  educational 
agencies  now  covered  by  these  laws. 

If  the  sums  available  for  Public  Law 
874  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  the  regular  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act,  1965,  prove  to  be  sufBcient 
for  the  purpose,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  all  other  local  educational  agencies 
will  be  paid  their  entitlements  in  full. 
If  these  sums  prove  to  be  insufScient  to 
pay  in  full  the  amounts  to  which  all 
local  educational  agencies,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  be  entitled,  the 
sumj  available  will  be  allocated  among 
these  local  educational  agencies  in  pro- 
portion to  their  entitlements  as  specifi- 
cally required  by  Public  Law  874. 

The  congressional  intent  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  share  in  any  distribu- 
tion of  these  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  action 
of  Congress  in  rejecting  the  proviso 
clause  in  the  conference  bill  which  would 
have  specifically  prevented  the  District 
from  sharing  in  the  1965  appropriation 
under  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Senator 
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haree  of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished    on  the  House  side  who  as  a  result  of  the 
•"hSi  of  the  senate  Appropriations     discussions  this  morning,  agreed  to  the 
^J^lttee,  whether  he  shares  the  view 
!r^ intent  of  the  acUon  which  I  have 
Sst  expressed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  all  members  of 
the  conference  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  ap-     ^ , 

preciation  and  thanks  to  the  managers     the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  which  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  iri 
the  Record  a  table  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1965  which  refiects 
the  budget  estimates  for  each  item  in  the 
bill,  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  final  amount  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


H.Doc.  No. 


8.98- 
8.98.. 


338. 


The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for  1965  {Il.R.  12633) 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 


Department  or  activity 


CHAPTER  I 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricdltubal  Research  Service 


Budget 
estimates 


BUI 


House  version 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Flood  prevention. 


Soil  Conservation  Service 
aoricrltcral  marketing  service 


Food  stamp  program: 

Appropriation 

Traruferfrom  tec.  St  funds. 


Farmers  Home  Administration 


Rural  housing  for  domestic  (arm  labor. 
Salaries  and  expenses  (fci/  trarufer) 


$1, 357, 000 


$1,  225, 000 


Senate  version 


Conference 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Administrative  and  operating  expenses -- - - 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Chapter  I - 

CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFEN'SE-MILITARY 


16,000,000 
US,  000. 000) 


8,000,000 
{400.000) 


1 5, 000,  000 
(10,150.000) 


$1,357,000 


000,000 


25,000,000 
) 


1,000,000 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy: 

TransffT  to  "SalaTiei  and  tiptmtt.  Weather  Bureau  

Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force: 

Transfer  to '•Salaries  and  eipen»e»,  n  eather  Pnreau  ...  . 

Research ,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Defense  agencies: 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  '. 


25, 357, 000 


700,000 


16,925,000 


4,000,000 
itOO.OOO) 


250,000 


700,000 


$1,291,000 


900,000 


25,000,000 


32, 207, 000 


Total,  Chapter  II. 


CHAPTER  III 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA  FCNDS) 


Operating  expenses: 

nSftnd  S.  98. ..  General  operating  expenses 

J38 Education -- 

338 '         Health  and  welfare 

338 Settlement  of  claims  and  suits. 

Total.  Chapter  III - - - 

CHAPTER  IV 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

General  Services  Administration 

Real  property  activities: 

Construction,  public  buildings  projects 

General  activities: 
838. National  historical  publications  grants. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


U?,  800) 
(181.800) 
(US. 000) 

(7.  MS) 


(860,000) 
(160,000) 
(990. 000) 


250,000 


700,000 


28,141,000 


(880,000) 
(150,000) 
(990. 000) 


(t.  000. 000) 


(17, 100) 
(181,800) 


Uf,  100) 
(181,800) 


(t,  000. 000) 


(7,  MS) 


(5^,  8t8) 


(toe,  it8) 


(7,  MS) 


(tS  1,118) 


(it,  100) 
(181,800) 


(7,tt8) 


(tSUltS) 


Language 


500,000 


Language 


350.000 


Language 


350,000 


Language 


350,000 
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346. 

338. 
338. 

338. 
338. 


34«. 
346. 


346. 


346 

340 

343 

340 


338... 


S.S8. 


338. 

840. 


338. 

340. 


345. 


345. 


S.  98. 


338- 


338. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 


October  3 


Department  or  activity 


BiKieot 

cstiniati'S 


Bill 


House  version 


$u;.i,  UK) 

75,  000,  000 

\^^\  (KKl,  (K)0 

".,  IXH),  IKX) 

37.',  ()(■() 


$75,  000,  000 


CHAPTER  IV— Continued 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— Continued 

Housing  and  Hove  Finance  .A.'-ency 

Office  of  the  AdmlnLstrator: 

Salaries  and  expenses -- -- --- 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants: 

Fiscal  year  1965 - 

Fiscal  year  1966 - 

Urban  mass  transportation  loans 

Administrative  expenses,  urban  transportation  activities -.. 

Urban  planning  grants - - '  '^?. ''■:)",  OOj) 

Rehabilitation  loans. -- --- y-'^'?^'-. rv^'^^ 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  program ---^       ■  ^S.oWjJiMJi  i,.ao,  uuu 

Open-space  land  grants. - --- --- ---'       '  '''■''"'''^■''I'yo 

Public  works  planning  fund. -.-       '  (/?.W'.'»>) 

Federal-State  training  programs .1,  U .  5,  tXX) 

T.imitation  on  administratire  expenses.  Office  of  the  AdministnitoT,  puhlic  fnnlilij  loans 
[increase) - - ----  (m.OOO) 


Senate  version 


S60, 000, 000 


Conference 


$60, 000, 000 


2,  500,  000 

187,500 

11,325,000 


10,000,000 


5,  000.  000 

187,500 

11,325,000 

10,  000,  (JOO 

1,  2.50,  000 

10, 000, 000 

10, 000, 000 


5,000,000 

187,500 
11,325,000 


1,250,000 

io.'ooo.'ooo' 


Total,  Office  of  Administrator 

Public  HorsiNr.  .\dministration 
Administrative  expenses - - - 

Federal  National  MORTr,Ar;E  Associaticin 

Limitation  on  administToiive  expenses  (increase) 

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Prim.ress 

Expenses .- - 

Selective  Service  System 
Salaries  and  expenses. - 


235.615,000  I        100,262,500  I        107,762,500  87,762,500 


75.000 


{iriO,0(m. 


235.  690.  000 


l.iXX).  000 


11.375.000  I 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses... -- 

Total,  Chapter  IV 

CHAPTER  V 

INTERIOR 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  fisheries  loan  fund  {increase)... 
Construction  of  fishing  vessels - 


390.000 


24H,  955.  tKK) 


Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


Management  and  Investigations  of  resources. 
Construction --- -- 


Management  and  protection. 
Construction 


Nahonal  Park  Service 


Bureau  of  Intian  Affairs 


Payment  to  the  Seneca  Nation 
Construction 


Geological  Survey 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  research. 

Bureau  of  Land  M.vnagement 

Management  of  lands  and  resources 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization:  Forest  land  management 

Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Coninii.';sion  ... 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Coinnii.'^sion.. 
St.  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Coniniission 


347 L...    Salaries  and  expenses. 

See  fooj  notes  at  end  of  table. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 


1.535.000 


{t5.000) 
3,  000,  000  I 


1.0.50.000 
700,000 


1.5.5,  000 
10,400.000 


12,128,917 


545, 000 


1,000,000 


940,000 


13,553 


500,000 


{10O,0O())\ 


IIX).  262.  500 


650,000 


6,500.000 


150.000 


107.  912.  500 


1,400,000 

(t5,  000) 


1,  050,  000 
825,  000 


15.5,  000 
6,  70O,  000 


12,128,917 


&00,000 


13,  ,553 


50,000 


(100.000) 


107.812,500 


1,000.000 


6.500.000 


150.000 


115.812.500 


1,530,000 


(W.  000) 
3,000,000 


1,  050,  000 
1,041,600 


155,000 
8,  984,  000 


12,128,917 
146,000 


160,000 


1,000,000 


800,000 


13,553 
25,000 
25,000 


350,000 


(100.000) 


87. 762. 500 


825.000 


6.500.000 


150.000 


95,  587, 500 


1, 465, 000 


(15.000) 
.2,  500, 000 


l,a50,000 
1,041,600 


155,000 
8,533,000 


12,128,917 


90,000 
1,000,000 

800,000 


13,553 
25,000 


360,000 


196i 


H.  Doc.  No. 


8.  98. 


6.VI- 


338. 


S.  99. 
342... 
342... 


338. 
343. 


337. 


8.77. 


341. 


338.. 


B.  102. 
See 
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Department  or  activity 


CHAPTER  V— Continued 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 


Salaries  and  expenses -' - - 

Total,  Chapter  V — 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 

Farm  labor  contractor  registration  activities ----- 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped --- - - 

Total,  Department  of  Labor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 


Budget 
estimates 


$125,000 


32, 092, 470 


Expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education. 

Defense  educational  activities — --- 

Salaries  and  expenses 


PUBUC  Health  Service 


Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. .- - - 

Community  health  practice  and  research - 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Economic  opportunity  program - ■ 

Total.  Chapter  VI - 

CHAPTER  VII 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Senate 

Payment  to  the  widow  of  Senator  Engle - 

House  of  Representatives 


600,000 
60,000 


Bill 


House  version 


Senate  version 


Conference 


$23, 072, 470 


40,000 


560,000 


40,000 


25,  000.  000 

74,  400,  000 

1,000,000 


1, 920, 000 
5,000,000 


107. 320.  000 


947,  500.  000 


Payments  to  widows  of  deceased  Members. 
Contingent  expenses  (mLsceUaneous  items) . 


Capitol  Pouce 


Capitol  Police  board 

Total  Chapter  VII - 

CHAPTER  VIII 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 

Department  of  the  Army 

corps  of  engineers— civil 


1, 055, 380. 000 


$100,000 


30, 609, 070 


350,000 
50,000 


400,000 


48,  750,  000 


65,  750,  000 
1,000,000 


5,000,000 


48,  750,  000 


71,  750,  000 


750,  000,  000 


798,  790,  000 


861,  550, 000 


933,  700, 000 


General  investigations. 
Construction,  general. . 


INTEROCEA^^C  CANAL  COMMISSION 


45,000 
92,000 


137,000 


22,500 


45,000 
92,000 


22,100 


181,600 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Bureau  or  Reclamation 


Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 


Total,  Chapter  VIII 

CHAPTER  IX 
DEPART-MENT  OF  STATE 
International  Organizations  and  Conferences 
Contributions  to  international  organizations -- 

International  Boundaby  and  Water  Commission 

Construction - - - 

footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


»  (5, 600, 000) 
.   5,000,000 


5,000,000 


1, 366, 000 
300,000 


1,366,000 


350,000 
2,860,000 


400,000 


364,000 
155,000 


4, 129, 000 


1,366,000 
300,000 


$50,000 


29, 202, 070 


350,000 
40,000 


390,000 


60,  750,  000 
1,000,000 


>  (5, 000, 000) 


61,  750, 000 


800,  000, 000 


862, 140,  000 


22,500 


45,000 
92,000 


22,100 


181,600 


2,860,000 
400,000 


3,260,000 


1,366,000 
300,000 
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H.  Doc.  No , 


8.  M... 

B.K.. 
8.100. 
8.106. 

8.103. 


318.. 


318. 


318. 


818. 


318. 


318. 


338.. 
338.. 


330  and  S.  10  .. 


>  Reconsidc  ration 


of  aathorlzat:  on. 

*  To  be  deifved 
gram 


Mr 

mentary 
The 


now  been 

The 
pore. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 


October  s 


Department  or  activity 


Budget 
estimates 


CHAPTER  IX— Continued 
THE  JUDICIARY 
CotJETS  or  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and  Other  Judihal  Services 

Salariee  of  referees  (special  account) - 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Commission  on  International  Rules  op  Judicial  Procedure 

Salaries  and  expenses - — - 

Small  Business  Administration 


RevolTlng  fund.- 

Salaries  and  expenses. 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Participation  in  Alaskan  centennial  cdebration ..- --- 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Department  ok  Commerce 
community  relations  service 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
"  office  of  education 

Civil  rights  educational  activities  — 

Department  of  Justice 

LECAL   activities  AND   r.ENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal  activities 

Commission  on  Civil  Rir.HTS 

Salaries  and  expenses -- 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Department    of  Labor 
Manpower  Administration 

Special  study  on  discrimination  because  o(  age --- 

Total  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 - 

Total,  Chapter  LX 

CHAPTER  X 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 
Administering  the  public  debt -- - 

BuREiU  OF  the  Mint 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Chapter  X-.- 


$60,000 

158,000 

60,000,000 

800,000 

15,000 


1, 100, 000 


8,000,000 


1,093,000 


285,000 


2,500.000 


100,000 


BUI 


House  version 


13.088.000 


75.  787.  OOO 


CHAPTER  XI 


Claims  and  judgments... 
Total,  all  chapters. 


570.000 
4.500.000 


5.  070.  000 


33, 309.  898 


1.480.951,368 


$1,100,000 


8.000.000 


1,093.000 


295,000 


2,500,000 


100,000 


13.088.000 


Senate  version 


Conferenoe 


$60,000 

50,000 

50, 000, 000 

800,000 

15,000 


1, 100, 000 

8,000,000 

1,093,000 

295,000 

2.000.000 

100,000 


W5, 000, 000 
800,000 


12.  588, 000 


14. 454, 000 


570.000 
4,500.000 


65, 179, 000 


1,100,000 


8,000,000 


1,093,000 


296,000 


2,250,000 


100,000 


12.838.000 


60,304,000 


570.000 
4.500,000 


6.  070. 000 


5, 070. 000 


32, 284, 904 


33. 309. 898 


998.  645. 874 


1,220,098,068 


570,000 
4,500.000 


5,070,000 


33,309,886 


1,117, 196,008 


I  requested;  denied  in  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  lack  ■  Reconsideration  requested;  denied  In  1B64  deficiency  appropriation  biU  for  lack  of 

authorization. 


by  transfer  from  appropriations  for  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 

E. 
nquiry. 


MC  >RSE. 


Mr.  President,  a  parUa-  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  APPROPRIATION  STATISTICS-88TH 

38,   was  agreed  to.     The  supplemental  CONGRESS 

AdrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  conference  report  was  agreed  to.                    Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

pore.     T  le  Senator  from  Oregon  will  j^   MORSE     Then  the  bill  will  now  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

state  it.  cro  to  the  White  House'  the  Record  a  table  which  reflects  the 

Mr.  M(  )RSE.    Has  the  supplemental  ^  ^^^  frTriao  PR^^              nro  tem-  ^""^^^^  estimates  on  all  of  the  approprla- 

approprii  tlon  bill  sent  to  us  by  the  House  ^«  ACTING  PR^IDENT  pro  tem-  ^^^^  ^^   ^j^g  amounts  allowed  by  the 

approved  by  the  Senate?  P^re.    It  goes  to  the  President  for  signa-  House  and  the   Senate,  and  the  final 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ture.  amounts  agreed  to  in  conference  for  all 

amendment  of  the  House  to  Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Chair.  bills  of  the  88th  Congress.  2d  session. 


A<rnNG 
Tie 


196^ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Table  of  Appropriation  Bills,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.^ 


Title  and  bill  No. 


Budget 

estimates  to 

House 


1864  DEFICIENOES 


„  ~„tmpnt  Of  HEW  (H.J.  Res.  875): 
^^iS  resolution,  88th.  1st. 

Sul»equent  consideration,  88th,  2d. 


Total  H.J.  Rps.  875 -- 

Tvnsrtmcnt  of  Labor  (H.J.  Res.  962). 

gtf/relief(H.J   Res976) _ 

gXency,  19M  ("K.  UJOl) 


$41,886,000 
247. 802. 000 


Total,  1964  deficiencies 

1965  APPROPRIATION    BILLS 


^ 


District  of  Columbia  (H^R.  10199) - 

Federal  payment,  1965  regular.. - 

Loan  authoriiation 

Interior  (H.R.  10433) — - ■ 

™?v-p"stoffii(H:RVf6M2)rv*^^^^^^ 

lIStiTP  (H.R.  10723) - - — 

rS  I  E\V  (H.R.  10809) — - 

iifpnse  (H  R.  10939):  1965  regular  appropriations 

Elte^iitice,  Judiciary  (H.R.  11134) 

l^c;ilture  (H.R.  U202) 

Loan  authorization - 

TnHp7*ndent  On  ces  (H.R.  11296). -— - -.-- 

MUiC^nstruction  (H.R.  11369):  1965  regular  appropria- 

T^bUc  works' (I^rVi  1579) :"  1965  regular  appropriations 
F^wSsistance  (H.R.  11812):  1966  regular  appropriations. . 
Kniental,  1965  (H.R.  12633).. 


289. 688. 000 

42. 000.  (XX) 

50. 000. 000 

1, 307, 380, 789 


Amount  as 
passed  House 


Budget 

estimates  to 

Senate 


$41,886,000 
247.802.000 


$41,886,000 
247.802,000 


289. 688, 000 

42.000.000 

60.000,000 

1,264,913,689 


1.689.068.789 


1.646.601.689 


289, 688. 000 

42. 000. 000 

50,000.000 

1.436.177,743 


Amount  as 
passed  Senate 


$258. 090, 000 
31.598.000 


289, 688. 000 

42.000.000 

50,000.000 

1. 349. 637, 143 


Final  amoimt 
as  approved 


$289, 688. 000 


289, 688, 000 

42, 000. 000 

50.000,000 

1,336,687.143 


Final  action  com- 
pared with  esti- 
mates to  Senate 


-$41,886,000 
+41,886,000 


1.817.865.743 


1.731.325,143 


(357, 

53, 

(14, 

1,035, 

(20, 

6,271, 

222, 

7., SOI. 

47, 471, 

1, 957, 

5,588. 

(753. 

14,244, 


702, 300) 

220,000 

400,000) 

678,000 

000,000) 

991,000 

587.  355 

96K.  000 

000,000 

764,700 

832, 6(X) 

000,000) 

653,400 


1, 879, 000,  OOO 
4,  372,  449,  000 
3, 958, 377,  000 
1,370,468,374 


(338, 

40, 

(26, 

1,009, 

(14, 

6,225, 

173, 

6,908, 

46, 759, 

1, 702, 

5, 182, 

(795. 

'  8, 118, 


205.  200) ' 

720,000  1 

400, 000) 

175,600 

000,000) 

420,000 

626,640 

063,000 

267,000 

627,800 

665,000 

000,000) 

965,500 


1,599,014,500 
4,325,969,200  j 
3,739,249,400  I 
998,645,874 


(357, 862, 300) 

53,  220, 000 

(14,400,000) 

1, 035, 961, 000 

(20, 000, 000) 

6.268,691.000 

255, 999. 745 

7,803.190.000 

47,471,000,000 

1, 999, 164,  700 

5,  583, 535, 600 

(795,000,000) 

14,249,653,400 

1, 879, 000, 000 
4, 440,  749, 000 
3, 958, 377, 000 
1, 480, 951, 368 


(342, 

44, 

(26, 

1,029. 

(14, 

6,240, 

210, 

7,081. 

46,774, 

1,730, 

5,338, 

(795, 

13, 613, 


181,975) 

220,000 

400,000) 

226,400 

000,000) 

423,000 

380,685 

193,000 

401,000 

855,700 

672,  525 

000,000) 

224,000 


1,718.375.143 


(341, 

40, 

(26. 

1, 028, 

(14, 

6,233. 

210, 

7.089. 

46, 752, 

1,717. 

5, 137. 

(795, 

13,454, 


-99,490.600 


-99,490.600 


242,200) 

720,000 

400.000) 

277,200 

000.000) 

273,000 

300,885 

707,000 

051,000 

157,800 

162,200 

000,000) 

859,000 


Total,  1965  regular  appropriations 

Total,  1964  supplementals  (included  in  1965  bills). 


95, 987, 989, 429 


Total,  all  appropriations. 
Total,  loan  authorization. 


(688, 420,  700) 


97, 677, 058, 218 


(787, 400, 000) 


2  86, 783,  409,  514  i      96,  479, 492, 813 


(33, 330, 000)  I 


(685, 103, 700) 


«  88, 430,  Oil,  203  \      98, 297, 368, 556 


(835, 400, 000) 


(787, 400, 000) 


1, 582, 969, 000 
4, 443, 283, 200 
3, 662, 077, 000 
1, 220, 098, 068 


92, 971, 023, 578 


(81, 071, 000) 


1,570,968,000 
4,  430,  794,  700 
3, 662, 077, 000 
1, 117, 196, 068 


1  92, 444, 543, 853 


(74, 658, 000) 


94,702,348,721         94,162,918,996 


(-16,620,100) 

-12,500,000 

(+12,000,000) 

-7,683,800 

(-6, 000, 000) 

-35,418,000 

-45,  698, 860 

-713.483,000 

-718, 949, 000 

-282,006.900 

-446, 373.  400 

(+42.000.000) 

-794,794,400 

-308, 032, 000 

-9,964,300 

-296, 300, 000 

-363,  766, 300 


-4,034,948,960 


(-610,446,700) 


-4, 134, 439, 560 


(835, 400, 000) 


(835,  400,  000)  j 


(+48,  000,  000) 


I  £S°/of°S.^!S^rTi)rteTbf  SI  cSue^C  NAsk'ffitoinated  on  point  of  order  by  House  due  to  lack  of  legislative  authorization. 


CAN    THE    LEOPARD    CHANGE    ITS 
SPOTS? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Can 
the  Leopard  Change  Its  Spots?"  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue  of  Nation's 
Agriculture  over  the  signature  of  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Can  the  Leopard  Change  Its  Spots? 
(By  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation) 

Several  candidates  facing  election  are  bus- 
ily engaged  In  trying  to  convince  the  voters 
that  they  have  changed.  Now  they  seek  no 
longer  an  Image  of  being  determined  to  re- 
place the  competitive  enterprise  system  with 
a  socialistic  government-managed  economy. 
Yet  their  voting  records  in  Congress  are  ap- 
proved by  the  extreme  left  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  (ADA). 

Other  candidates  claim  to  be  a  champion 
of  economy  in  government  despite  their  rec- 
ord of  support  for  every  spending  measure 
that  comes  down  the  pike.  Will  the  leopards 
change  their  spots? 

What  can  the  average  citizen  believe? 
Election  campaign  promises  often  mean  lit- 
tle once  the  victory  is  won.  Those  ancient 
words  of  wisdom,  "By  their  works  thou  shalt 
know  them"  apply  quite  well  today.  The 
best  way  to  evaluate  a  candidate  is  to  ex- 
amine his  voting  record,  if  an  incumbent, 
or  his  written  commitment  if  a  newcomer. 


What  are  some  of  the  issues  for  candidate 
testing  in  this  1964  election? 

Foreign  policy  and  national  defense  are 
being  actively  debated  and  each  voter  mtist 
make  his  own  decision.  Most  Americans 
want  peace  but  not  peace  at  any  price.  Is 
oiu'  national  defense  adequate  or  is  it  being 
gradually  eroded?  Is  our  foreign  policy  based 
on  strength  and  courage,  or  are  we  placing 
too  much  reliance  on  "friends"  bought  with 
foreign  aid? 

The  steady  increase  in  the  centralization 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  is  an- 
other important  issue.  This  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  Washington 
weakens  State  and  local  governments.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  school  prayer  and 
reapportionment  of  State  legislatures  reflect 
the  theory  that  local  self-government  is  in- 
adequate—that social  justice  requires  the  tise 
of  Federal  power.  Does  the  end  Justify  the 
means?  Will  a  huge  Central  Government 
make  wiser  decisions  than  the  stim  total  of 
the  democratic  processes  working  at  State 
and  local  levels? 

A  third  vital  issue  of  special  interest  to 
farmers  is  the  role  of  Government  in  the 
business  life  of  the  Nation.  Liberal  favors 
replacing  the  competitive  market  system 
with  Government  price  and  supply  manage- 
ment. The  present  administration  has  de- 
liberately wrecked  wheat  and  feed  grain 
prices  by  dvimping  surplus  stocks  on  the  mar- 
ket— the  objective  being  to  force  farmers  to 
accept  direct  income  subsidy  payments.  Do 
farmers  want  to  depend  on  annual  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  their  income?  Do 
consumers  believe  that  their  needs  will  be 
better  satisfied  by  the  Federal  btireaucracy 
than  by  producers  responding  to  market 
changes?  The  most  recent  antlmarket 
scheme,  the  wheat  certificate  program,  has 
already  drasticaUy  cut  farm  Income  and  at 


the  same  time  raised  bread  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

An  overriding  issue  is  economic  conserva- 
tism versus  far-left  liberalism.  Not  only  are 
some  of  the  candidates  trying  to  avoid  being 
identified  with  either  philosophy,  but  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  misinterpret  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Liberals  describe  con- 
servatives as  reactionaries  bent  on  "dragging 
the  Nation  back  to  the  19th  centtiry."  The 
truth  is,  the  present-day  reactionaries  who 
would  roll  back  history  are  actually  the  so- 
called  liberals.  They  have  no  faith  in  the 
ability  of  free  men  to  make  wise  choices  in 
the  market.  They  advocate  Government 
management  and  control  of  aU  major  areas 
of  individual  decision  and  action.  Liberal- 
ism is  the  road  back,  not  to  the  19th  century, 
but  to  a  form  of  feudalism  with  government 
as  the  master  of  its  serfs — the  citizens. 

The  leopard  does  not  change  his  spots. 
Every  voter  should  look  at  the  spots  of  the 
candidates  and  vote  his  convlctlona  in  No- 
vember. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 
URGING  HIM  TO  CALL  CONGRESS 
BACK  AFTER  ELECTION  TO  COM- 
PLETE ACTION  ON  APPALACHIA 
AND  MEDICARE  MEASURES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  extend  a  courtesy  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
who  is  necessarily  absent  today  because 
of  an  Important  commitment  in  West 
Virginia,  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  tele- 
gram which  he  sent  to  the  President  to- 
day— and  on  which  I  completely  share 
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the  viewk  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia — which  reads  as  follows: 

October  3,  1964. 

PRKstsCNT, 


The 

The  Whiie 

DSAB 

adjotims 

action  oi 

vanced  b; 

nomlc 

ThlB 

has  compiled 

pllshmen 

tasks  of 

care  for 

enacting 

ment 

Pallxire 
entomb 


House  ; 

Prxstoent:    Tbe   88th   Congress 

today   without   having   completed 

two  of  the  major  programs  ad- 

your  administration  to  secvire  eco- 

and  Justice  for  all  Americans. 

with  your  effective  letuiershlp, 

a   historic   record   of   accom- 

But  there  remain  the  unfinished 

ijrovldlng  a  beginning  plan  of  health 

elderly  \inder  social  security  and 

the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 


SCk. 


prigress  i 
Ck}n{  jess 


pro  pmn. 


tie 
advancenient 
elderly 
Appitlach 
record  of 
failed  to 
needs  of 
tlon. 

The88<h 
much  of 
tlon  for 
and  has 


to  complete  these  two  programs  will 

hopes  for  economic  security  and 

of   approximately    17   million 

citizens  and    16  million   citizens  of 

a.     The  88th  Congress,  despite  its 

significant  achievements,  has  thus 

respond  affirmatively  to  the  vital 

jne-slxth  of  the  American  popula- 


htan 


Congress  has,  however,  completed 
the  difficult  spadework  on  legisla- 
lealth  care  for  oxir  senior  citizens 
ill  but  completed  its  work  on  the 
Appalach  lan  program,  even  providing  at  your 
Initial  funds  for  establishment  of  the 
Commission.     The  $800,000  ap- 
for  the  Conunlssion  will,  however, 
hopes  and  work  a  cruel  deception 
p^ple  of  Appalachla  If  this  program 
a  athorlzed    by    the    Congress.      The 
much  of  the  work  of  the  88th  Con- 
reepect  will  be  lost  and  precious 
developing    Appalachla    will    be 
action  is  deferred  to  the  89th  Con- 
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Appalac 
propriateb 
raise  f  als  ! 
on  the 
Is   not 
effects  of 
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time    for 
wasted  if 
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respectfully  urge  that  after  the 

)f  November  3   you  call   the   88th 

back  into  special  session  no  later 

16    to   complete    action   on 

measures   to    assist    our   senior 

to  aid  in  the  economic  develop- 

Lppalachla. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senate. 


No'  ember 

vital 
and 


P;  esident. 


I  share  the  views  that 
beeh  expressed  in  the  telegram  from 
Sen-itor  from  West  Virginia    [Mr. 
RANDOLPp]  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

I  highly 
his  couiage 
ship  witfi 
has 


commend  the  President  for 
,  foresight,  and  statesman- 
regard  to  the  position  that  he 
on  medicare.    The  President  is 
right.    The  issues  involv- 
care  for  the  elderly  under 
security  program  constitute  a 
issue  which  faces  all  the 
this  Nation.   It  is  an  issue  that 
fought  out  in  the  campaign  and 
jy  the  electors  on  November  3. 
to  the  American  people  from  my 
he  Senate  today  that  they  have 
of    citizenship    and 
on  this  issue.    They  must 
mind  that  the  level  of  states- 
in  the  country  will  be  no  higher 

own. 

that  the  voters  of  the  country 

selecting    the    candidates    for 

and  Democrats 

the  position  that  they 

on  this  moral  Issue.    As  a 

nation,  as  a  nation  whose  peo- 

that  they  believe  in  spiritual 

cannot  continue  the  injustice 
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that  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  coimtry 
are  experiencing  at  the  very  moment  I 
speak.  The  elderly  are  entitled  to  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  as  encom- 
passed in  the  bill  that  is  recommended 
by  the  President.  The  bill  would  be  ad- 
ministered as  part  of  the  social  security 
system  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  political  doctors  of 
the  coimtry  who  are  placing  their  lack 
of  social  conscience  and  their  selfishness 
above  the  moral  values,  I  say  to  the 
people  of  America,  "Hold  them  to  an 
accounting  and  make  clear  to  the  doc- 
tors in  every  community  of  the  country 
that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  live 
up  to  the  true  moral  obligations  of  the 
medical  profession."  The  medical  pro- 
fession cannot,  on  moral  grounds,  jus- 
tify a  continuation  of  its  opposition  to 
this  fundamental,  moral  issue  that  the 
President  has  so  courageously  supported. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  right  when  he  suggests  to  the 
President  that  Congress  should  come 
back  after  election.  And  on  the  basis 
of  the  verdict  that  I  am  satisfied  the 
voters  of  the  country  will  register  on 
November  3,  we  should  then  take  up  the 
medicare  bill  and  pass  it  without  delay. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  RECORD  OF  THE 
88TH  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION.  AND 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  HIGHLIGHTS 
OVER  THE  PAST  4  YEARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
176  years,  almost  two  centuries,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
meeting  to  pass  legislation  required  for 
the  needs  of  a  growing  nation.  As  the 
years  have  passed  the  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  have  become  in- 
creasingly complex. 

These  problems,  simple,  viewed  in  ret- 
rospect, have  become  complex  and 
varied  as  our  land  passed  from  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  country  to  one 
of  the  most  highly  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world.  We  have  arrived  at  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
the  planet.  With  leadership  comes  re- 
sponsibility. The  eyes  of  the  world  look 
to  us — to  see  how  well  we  handle  our 
domestic  aflfairs  as  well  as  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  It  is  against  this 
backdrop  that  one  must  consider  the 
record  of  this  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

With  the  Nation  just  recovering  from 
a  great  tragedy,  the  innate  character  of 
the  American  people  asserted  itself  as  it 
has  always  done  in  periods  of  crisis.  It 
is  the  American  way  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  leadership.  The  people,  the 
President,  the  Congress  were  equal  to  the 
challenge.  Congress  met  this  challenge 
in  a  way  which  will  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  a  year  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. The  record  in  review  underscores 
the  extent  of  the  achievement. 

The  1964  Revenue  Act  signed  into  law 
on  February  26  reduced  individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes  by  $11.5  billion — 
the  biggest  Federal  income  tax  cut  in 
history.  The  Individual  reductions  in- 
creased consumer  purchasing  power  by 
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more  than  $9  billion  a  year.  The  cor 
porate  reduction  amounts  to  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year,  which  is  added  to  bu^ 
ness  tax  cuts  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  nro^ 
vided  by  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
depreciation  reform  of  1962. 

The  combined  stimulHe  to  investment 
and  consumption  has  spurred  economic 
growth  and  created  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  new  jobs.  The  economy  haa 
come  out  of  the  1960  recession— the 
fourth  since  World  War  11— into  the 
longest  and  strongest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  this  century.  Even 
more  important,  the  unemployment  rate 
which  was  about  7  percent  at  the  begin-' 
ning  of  the  expansion,  finally  dipped 
below  5  percent  in  July  for  the  first  time 
since  September  of  1960. 

The  success  of  the  tax  cut  has  con- 
founded skeptics  and  hostile  critics  as 
well.  Contrary  to  their  predictions,  it 
has  in  fact  produced  new  jobs  and  it 
has  not  superheated  the  economy  into 
inflation.  Its  success  in  spurring  growth 
and  creating  jobs  in  an  atmosphere  of 
stable  prices  offers  continuing  evidence 
of  the  soundness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
administration's  economic  policies. 

As  another  means  of  maintaining  eco- 
nomic momentimi  and  reducing  the 
swelling  outflow  of  long-term  capital 
from  this  country,  Congress  enacted  a 
temporary  interest  equalization  tax  to 
bring  the  cost  of  U.S.  capital  into  closer 
alinement  with  costs  prevailing  in  most 
other  industrialized  countries.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  tax,  which  applies 
retroactively,  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  outflow  of  American  capital,  since 
the  plan  was  announced.  The  serious 
outflow  of  gold,  which  has  so  troubled 
the  previous  administration,  has  been 
eased. 

It  is  a  recognized  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  well  being  of  all  In 
the  United  States.  The  antipoverty,  or 
economic  opportunity  bill,  just  enacted, 
is  designed  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
efforts  to  fulfill  that  responsibility.  This 
bill  makes  It  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty,  to  strike  away 
barriers  to  full  participation  by  every- 
one in  the  abundance  of  our  society.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  bill  provides  for 
youth  progranas,  for  community  action 
programs,  a  program  to  meet  the  special 
problems  of  poverty  in  rural  areas,  spe- 
cial loans  for  small  businesses,  work 
experience  programs,  volunteer  worker's 
corps,  and  a  system  of  Federal  aid  for 
adult  basic  education  programs.  The 
war  on  poverty  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  the  Nation  because  its  eco- 
nomic effect  win  generate,  in  time,  more 
tax  revenue  than  it  will  cost.  As  the 
President  stated  in  his  message,  the  fight 
against  poverty:  "will  be  an  Investment 
in  the  most  valuable  of  our  resources— 
the  skills  and  strength  of  our  people." 

In   answer   to   another   of   President 
Johnson's  requests,  the  Senate  passed  a 
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A  eicmpd  to  make  possible  the  eco-     the  American  investor,  both  small  and 
"Ifr  development  and  rehabilitation  of    large. 
"""f.Srhian  region.    It  is  primarily 


Congress  provided  a  higher  avd  there- 
fore more  realistic  pay  base  for  the  mili- 
tary, the  judiciary,  the  legislative,  and 
executive  branches. 
_  Congress  authorized  an  additional  $1.1 

''^I'ifnnR  now  reduced  to  a  bare  subsist-    billion  to  extend  and  improve  existing 
»  iovpI  through  no  fault  of  their  own     housing  programs  for  the 


the  Appalachian  region, 
f  ^1-producing  region  covering  an  11- 
LSp  area,  or  more  than  165.000  square 
Ines  and  inhabited  by  15  million  Amer- 
"^       This  measure  will  give  hope  to 


ence  level  through 


programs  for  the  low-Income 
groups,  the  moderate  income  groups  and 
Sip  ^CTams  contained  in  this  act  are    the  elderly, 
t  merely  palliative  but  aimed  at  the        To  strengthen  our  international  posi 


but  because  of  changing  technologies 


Milrce'of  the  problem.  These  programs 
grT  focused  largely  on  a  developmental 
Wifhway  system,  acceleration  of  water  fa- 
cSues  construction,  a  timber  manage- 
ment and  marketing  program,  expanded 

nroKrams  for  promoting  new  uses  of  coal,     provoked  attacks  on  U.S.  forces  in  south 
^proved  mining  practices,  land  resto-     east  A.«5ift  bv  the  Communist  regime  ii 


tlon — as  well  as  internal  unity  in  the 
face  of  aggression — the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2,  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
414  to  0,  approved  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  meeting  the  recent  un- 


ration.  and  human  resources 

To  meet  the  persisting  problem  of  un- 
employment which  Is  associated  with 
rapid  automation,  Congress  established  a 
14-member  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  directed  to  study  past  and  cur- 
rent effects  of  technological  change ;  In- 
novations in  production  and  employ- 
ment; and  the  means  for  channeling  new 
technology  into  existing  industries. 

Congress  modernized  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  brought  its  standards  into  con- 
formity with  modern  wage  payment 
practices.  In  signing  the  bill  into  law, 
President  Johnson  said: 

This  bill  basically  brings  the  law  up  to 
date.  •  •  *  The  new  law  sensibly  provides 
that  wage  determinations  shall.  In  addition 
to  cash  wages,  take  account  of  prevailing 
benefits  such  as  medical  and  hospital  care, 
pensions  and  workmen's  compensation,  un- 
employment insurance,  vacations,  holidays, 
and  other  such  factors. 

On  March  27  of  this  year,  our  49th 
State— Alaska — experienced  a  devastat- 
ing earthquake  which  took  the  lives  of 
many  and  rendered  untold  damage. 
Congress  quickly  enacted  legislation  au- 
thorizing grants  up  to  $23.5  million  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  the 
State  government  of  Alaska  and  Its  local 
government  entities. 

As  additional  assistance  to  the  State 
in  its  reconstruction  period,  Congress 
provided  $56.5  million  in  loans  and 
grants  as  special  aid  for  Alaskan  high- 
ways, urban  renewal,  harbors,  and  hous- 
ing. 

Again  with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
In  mind.  Congress  broadened  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  authority  to 
make  loans  from  its  disaster  fund  to 
cover  all  natural  disasters,  extended 
loans  to  firms  that  have  suffered  sub- 
stantial economic  injury,  facilitated  in- 
vestment in  small  business  Investment 
companies  and  investment  by  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies. 

Congress  enacted  an  omnibus  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  reform 
bill  extending  to  approximately  3,000  in- 
dustrial concerns,  whose  stock  is  traded 
over  the  counter,  the  same  financial  re- 
porting, proxy  solicitation,  and  Insider 
trading  requirements  that  currently  ap- 
ply to  companies  listed  on  a  stock  ex- 
change.   This  was  done  to  help  protect 
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east  Asia  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
North  Vietnam,  by  Instructing  the  Navy 
to: 

First.  Continue  the  patrols  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  off  the  coast  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Second.  Double  the  force  by  adding 
an  additional  destroyer  to  the  one  al- 
ready on  patrol. 

Third.  Provide  a  combat  air  patrol 
over  the  destroyers. 

Fourth.  Issue  orders  to  the  command- 
ers of  the  combat  aircraft  and  two  de- 
stroyers to  first,  attack  any  force  which 
attacks  them  in  international  waters; 
and  second,  attack  with  the  objective  not 
only  of  driving  off  the  force  but  of  de- 
stroying it. 

In  answer  to  the  President's  request 
for  an  eflBcient  foreign  aid  program,  the 
Congress  provided  a  $3.5  billion  author- 
ization to  help  transitional  societies 
along  the  path  toward  stronger  econo- 
mies and  institutions;  to  help  others  to 
preserve  their  independence;  and  to  help 
new  nations  learn  to  deal  with  contem- 
porary problems  and  opportunities. 

To  augment  the  successful  Peace  Corps 
program  abroad,  Congress  authorized 
$115  million  for  fiscal  1965  which  will 
permit  the  Corps  to  enlarge  its  pres- 
ent number  of  volunteers  from  7,000  to 
14,000  by  the  end  of  1965.  Few  programs 
have  so  well  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Imagination  of  young  Americans  and 
strengthening  their  ideals  and  hopes  for 
a  better  world. 

Facing  the  need  for  a  second  canal 
linking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
Congress  authorizedthe  President  to  es- 
tablish a  five-mem"B&-  Commission,  from 
private  life,  to  make  an  Investigation  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  and  the  most 
suitable  site  for  the  construction  of  such 
a  canal,  and  the  best  means  of  construc- 
tion, whether  by  conventional  or  nuclear 
means.  The  Commission  is  to  report  to 
Congress  by  July  31,  1965. 

To  further  strengthen  our  interna- 
tional bonds.  Congress  authorized  $461,- 
760,000  in  additional  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  However,  only  $50  million  of  this 
amount  Is  a  cash  outlay  for  the  Special 
Operations  Fund  which  makes  loans 
with  more  flexible  interest  and  repay- 
ment terms.  The  balance,  or  $411,- 
760,000,  increases  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank.    Congress  also  enacted  an  ad- 


mlnistratlon  bill  authorizing  the  n.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  to  vote  for  an  overall 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  associa- 
tion. To  pay  for  our  share,  $312  mil- 
lion was  authorized  over  a  3 -year  period 
begliming  in  fiscal  1966,  payable  in  three 
installments  of  $104  million  each.  In 
signing  the  bill  into  law.  President  John- 
son hailed  it  as  "another  milestone  in 
our  historic  commitment  to  help  other 
people  lift  from  their  weary  shoulders 
the  burdens  of  poverty  and  disease,  il- 
literacy and  hunger." 

As  President  Johnson  suggested  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
8: 

Let  this  session  be  known  as  the  session 
which  did  more  for  civil  rights  than  the  last 
hundred  sessions  combined. 

This  we  did.  With  heavy  bipartisan 
majorities  Congress  enacted  into  law  the 
most  comprehensive  civil  rights  measure 
in  history.  For  the  first  time  there  exists 
a  law  which  seeks  to  rectify  the  Injustices 
of  100  years  by  laying  the  groundwork 
for  making  real  to  all  Americans  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  the  right 
for  all  to  enjoy  equal  public  accommo- 
dations, an  equal  right  to  public  facilities 
and  public  education,  and  a  right  to  en- 
joy equal  opportunity  in  employment.  It 
is  a  fair  law,  a  moral  law.  Yet  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  signing  the  bill: 

It  does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  any 
American  so  long  as  he  respects  the  rights 
of  others.  It  does  not  give  special  treatment 
to  any  citizen.  It  does  say  that  those  who 
are  equal  before  God  shall  now  also  be  equal 
In  the  polling  booths,  In  the  classrooms.  In 
the  factories,  In  hotels  •  •  •  and  other  pub- 
lic places. 

This  was  not  an  easy  accomplishment; 
it  took  83  days  in  the  Senate. 

Another  legal  aid,  long  overdue  and 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  is  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964  designed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  criminal  justice  by  provid- 
ing for  representation  of  defendants  who 
are  financially  unable  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate defense  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1960,  Congress  has  been  at- 
tempting to  lend  assistance  to  cities  en- 
deavoring to  Improve  their  commuter 
services  and  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. It  was  in  that  year  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  $100  million 
in  Federal  public  facility  loans  to  local 
agencies  to  aid  primarily  in  mass  transit 
planning;  unfortunately  action  was  not 
completed.  In  1961  Congress  included 
in  its  housing  act  a  provision  that  $50 
million  of  the  public  facility  loan  fimd 
could  be  used  for  low-interest-rate  loans 
to  local  agencies  for  mass  transportation 
and  $25  million  for  Federal  grants  to 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  mass 
transportation  demonstration  programs. 
This  year.  Congress  took  another  signifi- 
cant step  forward  by  approving  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  authorizing  over  a  3- 
year  period  $375  million  in  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  localities  to  assist 
public  or  private  transit  companies  in 
providing  adequate  transportation  in  our 
cities. 
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Federal  Aid  Airport  Act  has  been 
'for  another  3  years  through 
0,  1967,  and  $2.3  billion  has  been 
authorized  to  Improve  and  extend  our 
systems, 
ijesponse  to  a  Presidential  recom- 
mends tlon.  Congress  enacted  a  new  2- 
year  c  >tton  program  designed  to  aid  the 
prodw  ers  and  thd  domestic  textile  mills, 
2-year  wheat  certificate  program. 
)rovidlng  needed  amellatory  ac- 
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all  areas.  President  Johnson  con- 
cur late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
interest  in  the  field  of  health. 
IJongress  has  made  a  great  con- 
to  a  healthier  nation  by  ex- 
and  expanding  hospital  con- 
by  establishing  two  mental 
programs  to  combat  mental  111- 
n  the  boldest  assaiilt  ever  made 
mment  on  this  national  tragedy 
Effects  so  many  Americans;  by  ex- 
and  Improving  the  nurses'  train- 
l^rogram    and    the    public    health 
program;  by  authorizing  a  4-year 

of  Federal  aid  to  State  and 

government  to  combat  air  pollu- 
md  by  providing  for  pesticide  con- 

reglstratlon. 
_.  field  of  education,  th*  88th  Con- 
has  accomplished  more  than  any 
In  history  by  enacting  the 
training  aid  bill  of  construction 
for  health-teaching  facilities,  low- 
loans  to  assist  students  of  medi- 
dentlstry,    and    osteopathy;    the 
education  bill;  a  $1.2  billion  pro- 
to  aid  college  construction  over  a 
period  to  meet  enrollment  in- 
of  350,000  students  each  year; 
vocational  education  and 

program;  an  expanded  11- 

servlces  bill  extending  Federal  aid 
and  rural  library  facilities;  an 
and  Improved  National  De- 
Education  Act;  an  extension  of  the 
areas  program;  an  expanded 
training    program;    an    adult 
program;  a  program  for  train- 
__  of  exceptional  children;  an 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act;  an  expansion  of  the  War 
Educational  Act;  and  an  ex- 
of  long-term,  low-cost  loans  to 
students  of  optometry. 
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With  the  population  of  the  United 
States  approaching  193  million  people. 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
acted  to  improve  the  conservation  p>oll- 
cies  of  oiu-  Nation  by  establishing  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  permit 
the  States  to  plan,  acquire,  and  develop 
outdoor  recreational  facilities;  by  estab- 
lishing the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  to  set  aside  permanently 
9.2  million  acres,  which  may  be  expanded 
to  14.7  million  acres,  of  federally  owned 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem for  primitive  and  unconfined  types 
of  recreational  uses;  by  authorizing  a  10- 
year,  $82.5  million  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  expand  water  resources  research 
and  scientific  training  programs;  by  co- 
ordinating the  outdoor  recreation  devel- 
opment program  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States;  and  by  es- 
tablishing numerous  national  seashore 
and  national  park  recreational  areas. 
Commentators  are  already  calling  this 
the  conservation  Congress. 

In  defexise  and  related  undertakings, 
Congress  appropriated  $46.7  billion  for 
defense;  authorized  $18.4  billion  for  mili- 
tary procurement  and  construction;  ex- 
panded Polaris,  Minuteman.  airlift  pro- 
grams, and  general  effectiveness  of  our 
military  posture;  authorized  $7.8  billion 
for  space  and  atomic  energy  programs; 
extended  the  civil  defense  program ;  and 
raised  the  authorized  strength  of  cadet 
corps  of  U.S.  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies. 

The  record  of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  Is  outstanding.  Now  let  us 
turn  to  a  review  of  the  past  4  years  under 
a  Democratic  administration  and  4  con- 
tinuous years  of  achievement.  Faced 
with  many  problems  at  home  and  abroad 
at  the  beginning  of  the  87th  Congress, 
how  well  has  this  Congress  of  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations 
responded? 

Changes  In  administration  always 
bring  in  their  wake  disruptions  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  nature  but  the  shift  in 
power  from  a  Republican  to  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  early  1961  was 
quite  orderly.  With  less  delay  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  the  Senate  started 
the  legislative  mill  on  the  lengthy  process 
of  moving  new  bills  through  successive 
stages  of  introduction,  referral  to  com- 
mittees, committee  hearings,  reporting, 
and  passage. 

Over  the  4-year  period.  Congress  has 
also  enacted  two  major  farm  bills  to 
reduce  farm  surpluses  and  help  solve 
persistent  agricultural  problems;  en- 
acted an  emergency  price  support  for 
feed  grains  which  started  the  first  up- 
ward climb  of  farm  Income  and  the 
first  reduction  of  siu"pluses  in  8  years; 
made  possible  more  REA  loans,  more 
crop  insurance,  expanded  research  and 
development  program,  increased  credit, 
75-percent  Increase  in  small  watershed 
projects,  and  Increased  agricultural  re- 
search; extended  and  revised  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  correcting 
inequities  where  they  existed  and  en- 
hancing the  dignity  of  the  workers  in- 
volved; liberalized  farm  credit  laws  to 
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make  credit  resources  more  resooiMh. 
to  farmers'  needs;  extended  the  sSS! 
milk  program  for  5  years;  authoitaM; 
3 -year,  $3  million  program  for  mlSnt 
farmworker  health  cUnlcs;  extended  tS 
housing  program  to  residents  of  nS 
areas;   created  an  area  redevelopmSi 
program    for    economically    dlstrenS 
areas— a  program  which  Congreas^S 
been  attempting  to  establish  since  iss* 
to  combat  the  recesses  of  poverty  gnd 
hopelessness  where  factories  and  mSS 
stood    idle;    increased    social    securltr 
benefits   and   liberalized   the   disabillb 
provisions;  initiated  a  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  whose  parents  are 
unemployed,  and  provided  similar  bene- 
fits  for  unemployed  railroad  workers- 
increased  the  minimum  wage  to  $1^5' 
and  extended  coverage  to  3.4  xaiHio^ 
workers;  abolished  the  poll  tax  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  after  20  years  of 
congressional  effort;  repealed  the  non. 
Commimist  aflBdavit  for  students;  en- 
acted three  major  housing  bills  liberal- 
izing   provisions    for    low -Income  and 
elderly  groups;  enacted  a  3 -year,  $435 
million  manpower  retraining  program  to 
retrain  the  unemployed  in  new  sklllg; 
improved  the  Work  Hours  Act  to  provids 
a  standard  40 -hour  workweek;  enacted 
a  bill  to  provide  for  self-employed  vol. 
untary  pension  plans;  enacted  the  Tiide 
Exptmslon  Act  of  1962,  one  of  the  moat 
far-reaching  and  modem  trade  expan- 
sion acts  in  history;  initiated  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  a  new  concept  of  sodal 
reform  and  self-help  for  Latin  America; 
enacted   the   Communications  Satellitt 
Act  of  1962,  creating  a  private  commu- 
nications satellite  corporation  for  profit 
but  subject  to  Government  regulation  to 
operate  a  worldwide  commercial  satellite 
system;  established  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  reduction  and  control  of 
armaments    looking    toward    ultimate 
world  disarmament,  the  first  of  its  kiul 
in  the  world;  established  a  U.S.  Trft?d 
Service  to  promote  and  encourage  tourM 
travel  from  abroad;  extended  the  Sugv 
Act  in  1962,  fixing  quotas  of  domestk 
and  foreign  producers;  extended  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement;  ratifled 
the    all-important    nuclear    test    bin 
treaty,  banning  nuclear  weapon  testing 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater,  thus  translating  the  dreaa 
of  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
into  reality;  ratified  the  OECD  Treaty, 
by  which  the  United  States  joined  in  1 
20 -nation  organization  of  the  Atlantic 
States  to  promote   economic  stability; 
provided  equal  pay  for  women,  a  bill 
which  had  been  before  Congress  for  II 
years;   expanded   and  improved  water 
pollution  control  and  created  a  4-ye«r 
program  to  combat  air  pollution;  en- 
acted new  drug-safeguard  legislation  lor 
the  first  time  since  1938;  enacted  the 
Vaccination    Assistance    Act,    the  flr* 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  com* 
munities  for  immunizations  against  sudi 
diseases  as  diphtheria,  smallpox,  whoop- 
ing cough,  polio,  and  tetanus;  enacted 
a  teachers'  training  program  for  eMei>' 
tional  and  handicapped  children;  ex- 
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Year  1962 
Second  farm  bUl:  Ab  enacted  this  bill  has 
four  major  titles,  which  contain  numerovis 
innovations  as  aids  to  reducing  farm  sur- 
pluses and  solving  agricultural  problems  by 


_jwi  and  Improved  the  impacted 
^^nvogram  and  included  the  District 
UTr^umbia  within  its  framework;  ex- 
JLuJaH  the  Improved  saline  water  con- 

JSSon  program;  established  numerous  providing  for  a  new  permanent  supply 
Mtsbore  and  national  park  recreational  management  wheat  program,  a  l-year  exten 
^^-  coordinated  the  outdoor  recrea-     slon  of  the  present  feed-grain  program  and 


areas 


H^  development  program  between  the 
S!Sm*1  Government  and  the  States;  and 
!^^6  anticrlme  bills  during  the  87th 
Q^gress  to  combat  organized  crime. 
T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 


replacing  the  1958  corn  law  with  a  provision 
effective  in  1964  permitting  the  Secretary  to 
set  price  supports  for  oorn  between  50  and 
90  percent  of  parity  and  expansion  of  surplus 
disposal  under  Public  Law  480.     Includes  a 

^  »^ ,  ,     new  land-use-adjustment   program  to  take 

♦^ed  r6sum6  of  this  4-year  review  of    land  out  of  production  and  divert  its  use  to 
mAior  highlights,  which  includes  Presi-      recreational    and    public    purposes.     Public 

"*'     -       j.,*4«^,.   ^^A   »,<>ocit^<>a      Law  87-703. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  loans: 
Raised  the  annual  limitation  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  insured  loans  from 
$150  to  $200  million.  These  farm  owner- 
ship loans  made  to  families  with  a  farm 
background  and  experience  or  training  to 
help  them  buy,  enlarge,  or  develop  farms 
and  to  refinance  debts.  Public  Law  87-798. 
Textile  imports :  Authorized  the  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  carr3rtng  out  any  agree- 
ment under  section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1956,  to  limit  imports  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  cov- 
ered by  such  agreement  from  countries  not 
participating  in  the  agreement,  if,  in  the 
President's  Judgment,  such  imports  would 
seriously  affect  domestic  producers.  Public 
Law  87-488. 

Migrant  farmworkers  health  clinics:  Au- 
thorized a  $3-million-a-year,  3-year  program 
in  Federal  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  for  paying  part 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
family  health  clinics  and  special  health 
projects  for  domestic  migratory  farm  fami- 
lies.    Public  Law  87-692. 

Cotton  disposal:  Provided  for  disposal  of 
all  extra-long-staple  cotton  in  the  strategic 
stockpile  by  transferring  domestic  cotton 
for  the  CX3C  for  unrestricted  vise  at  not  less 
than  115  percent  of  current  support  price 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  and  foreign 
cotton  for  export  only  at  not  less  than  the 
world  price.    Public  Law  87-548. 


Hffitlal  recommendations  and  measures 
Initiated  by  Congress,  be  printed  in  the 
jjicoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r6sum6 
,ras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
gs  follows: 

9aa%  YiAB  Review  of  Legislative  Activities, 
^  1961-64 

economic  area 
Agrvculture 
Year  1961 

omnibus  farm  bill:  Enacted  a  major  farm 
bill  to  reduce  wheat  and  feed  grain  sur- 
phuea;  authorized  Secretary  to  consult  with 
{armers,  farm  organizations,  and  other 
•roups  to  develop  new  farm  programs;  ex- 
tended the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act  to  December  31,  1964;  consolidated 
ind  modernized  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
litntlon;  extended  the  Wool  Act  for  4  years 
to  Msrch  31,  1965;  extended  Great  Plains 
eoDiervatlon  program  to  December  31,  1971; 
wthorlzed  a  6-year  extension  of  the  school 
D^  program  to  be  paid  by  direct  appropria- 
tksu;  and  extended  the  Veterans'  Adnodnls- 
tntlon  and  armed  services  milk  program  to 
10M,  with  QCC  furnishing  the  fimds.  Pub- 
lic I*w  87-128. 

Peed  grains:  Authorized  a  1-year  emer- 
gency price  support  for  the  1961  corn  crop 
at  tno  a  bushel  with  the  other  feed  grains 
to  be  supported  at  fair  and  reasonable  levels 
In  relation  to  corn.  In  an  effort  to  raise  the 
Incomes  of  feed -grain  producers  and  to  re- 
duce the  mounting  surpluses  of  feed  grains 
In  Government  hands.    Public  Law  87-5. 

Drought  relief:  Enacted  a  temporary  1- 
year  program  authorizing  the  sale  of  Oov- 
eniment  surplus  cc»-n  and  feed  grains  to 
needy  farmers  and  ranchers  In  drought  areas 
at  75  percent  of  Government  price-support 
levels  and  permitting  livestock  grazing  on 
grasslands  idled  by  the  soil  bank  and  other 
conservation  programs.     Public  Law  87-127. 

Farm  loans:  Increased  proportion  of  ap- 
propriated farm  loan  funds  available  for  in- 
dividual farms  with  a  debt  of  over  $10,000 
from  10  to  25  percent  to  help  meet  the  rapid 
tnd  Increased  cost  of  farming.  PubUc  Law 
87-«. 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Extended  and  revised 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  for  2  years, 
to  December  31,  1963;  prohibited  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  domestic  workers. 
Public  Law  87-345. 

Farm  credit:  Liberalized  farm  credit  laws 
to  permit  Installment  pasrments  on  Federal 
land  bank  loans  to  be  scheduled  more  fre- 
quently than  semiannually  if  desirable  to  the 
borrower;  permit  Federal  land  bank  loans  to 
be  made  to  corporations  set  up  by  farming 
families  (now  restricted  to  persons);  ex- 
tends from  5  to  7  years  the  permissible  ma- 
turity of  intermediate-term  loans;  required 
In  applying  the  earnings  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  that  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
loans  outstanding  be  held  in  reserve  up  to 
an  accumulation  of  3»^  percent  of  the  out- 
standing loans.     Public  Law  87-343. 


Feed  grains:  Liberalized  requirements  for 
participation  in  the  1962  feed  grain  program 
by  permitting  farmers  to  plant  barley  on  land 
taken  out  of  wheat  production  and  made 
barley  Interchangeable  with  other  feed 
grains.     Public  Law  87-425. 

Federal  Extension  Service:  Authorized 
funds  appropriated  in  excess  of  the  1962 
funds  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  an 
equalized  formula  for  the  first  20  percent. 
Public  Law  87-749. 

Forestry  research:  Authorized  matching 
grants  for  forestry  research  to  land-grant 
colleges,  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
other  colleges  and  universities  offering  grad- 
uate training  in  sciences  liasic  to  forestry 
and  having  a  forestry  school.  Public  Law 
87-788. 

Year  1963 

Feed  grains:  Extends  through  1964  and 
1965  crop  years  the  feed-grains  program  in 
effect  in  1962  and  1963,  providing  price  sup- 
port for  producers  who  make  voluntary  acre- 
age reduction.    Public  Law  88-26. 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Extends  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  to  December  31,  1964. 
Public  Law  88-203. 

Tobacco  allotment  leasing  authority:  Ex- 
tends for  an  additional  2  years  the  authority 
to  transfer,  by  lease,  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments from  one  farm  to  another  within  the 
same  county  for  a  more  economical  opera- 
tion.   Public  Law  88-68. 

Producer  livestock  programs:  Permits  vol- 
untary programs  for  promotion,  research,  and 


education  relating  to  livestock.    PubUc  Law 
88-61. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations:  Author- 
izes Federal  assistance  to  States,  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  to  help  finance  additional  research 
facilities  at  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.    Public  Law  88-74. 

Year  1964 

Agriculture  Act  of  1964:  Enacted  a  new  2- 
year  cotton  program  with  producers  receiving 
three  different  price  supports  (24,  30  up  to 
34.5  cents  a  pound)  and  domestic  textUe 
mills  receiving  an  8.5  cents  subsidy  on  pur- 
chase of  domestic  cotton,  and  a  2-year  wheat 
certificate  program  with  price  supports  at 
about  %1  a  bushel  for  domestic  consumption 
and  $1.55  for  export.     Public  Law  88-297. 

County  committeemen:  Provides  a  3-year 
staggered  term  for  agricultiu"al  stabilization 
and  conservation  county  committeemen. 
Public  Law  88-534. 

Crop  Insurance :  Expansion  of  Federal  crop 
insvirance  coverage.  Public  Law  88-589,  ap- 
proved September  2,  1964. 

Federal  agricultural  services  to  Guam: 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  5-year  program  of 
agricultural  aid  to  Guam  but  limits  the  cost 
of  the  program  to  $60,000  a  year.  Public 
Law  88-584,  approved  September  7.  1984. 

Food  for  peace:  Extends  food -for-peace 
program.  Public  Law  480,  to  December  31, 
1966,  and  authorizes  $2.7  billion  for  title  I 
and  $400  million,  plus  carryover,  for  each 
year  for  title  II.    Public  Law  88-     . 

Food  Marketing  Commission:  Established 
a  15-member  bipartisan  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  5  members  from  the  Senate,  6 
from  the  House,  and  5  appointed  by  the 
President  from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Authorizes  the  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate and  document  the  changing  struc- 
txire  of  the  marketing  system  for  farm  and 
food  products,  make  recommendations  and 
submit  a  final  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President  by  July  1,  1965.  Authorizes  $1.5 
million  for  operation  expenses.  Public  Law 
88-354. 

Food  Stamp  Act:  Authorizes  expansion  of 
the  3-ye£ir-old  food  stamp  pilot  programs 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  provides  $75  million  for  fis- 
cal 1965,  $100  million  for  fiscal  1966,  and  $200 
million  for  fiscal  1967.    Public  Law  88-526. 

Grain  gifts:  Permits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  buy  processed  food 
grain  products  for  donation  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  and  domestic  welfare  pro- 
gram.    Public  Law  88-650. 

Meat  imports:  Provides  that  import  quotas 
can  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  for  a 
calendar  year  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  imports  for  that  year  of  beef 
and  mutton  will  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
annual  average  Imports  of  these  products  in 
the  period  1959-63  (plus  an  additional 
amount  representing  growth) .  This  will  per- 
mit Imported  beef  and  mutton  to  retain  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  UJS.  meat  market 
as  it  expands.    Public  Law  88-'482. 

Migrant  farm  labor  contractors:  Estab- 
lishes a  system  of  Federal  registration  for 
Interstate  farm  labor  contractors,  or  crew 
leaders.    Public  Law  88-582. 

Misuse  of  relief  feeds:  Established  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  for  misuse  of  feed 
made  available  for  relieving  distress  or  pres- 
ervation and  maintenance  of  foundation 
herds.  Public  Law  88-585,  approved  Septem- 
ber 11. 1964. 

Potato  futures:  Bans  all  trading  on  com- 
modity exchanges  In  potato  futxu-es  but  per- 
mits trading  to  continue  for  the  months  In 
which  It  already  has  been  Initiated.  (S.  332, 
passed  Senate  July  21.  HH.  004,  House 
Calendar.) 
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Rice  transfer:  Permits  a  rice  producer  per- 
manec  tly  wltbdrawlsg  from  rice  production 
to  trai  Lsf er  his  history  without  transferring 
his  laiii.    Public  Law  88-261. 

Extends  the  present  foreign  sugar 
to  June  30,  1965,  and  Increases  tern- 
domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  allot- 
by   SOO.OOO   short   tons.     HJl.    12253, 
Senate  amended  September  29. 

Atomic  Energy  Commiasion 

Year  1961 
authorization:   Authorized  $270,440,- 

a  total  of  40  new  AEC  projects  in- 

the  Stanford  linear  electron  accel- 
ind  electric  generating  facilities.  Pub- 

87-316. 

Year  1962 
authorization:  Authorized  appropria- 
>f  4242,695,000   for   AEC   construction 
Public  Law  87-701. 

Year  1963 
AEC] authorization:  Authorizes  $216,271,000 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon.    Of  this 
,  $172,662,000  Lb  for  new  construction 

Public  Law  88-72. 
supplemental  authorization:  Author- 
additional  $17  million  for  construc- 
12   new   facilities   for  the   nuclear 
development  program.    Public  Law 
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Year  1964 

amendments:  First  major  revision  of 

Act  since  1954,  which  would  give 

energy  industry.  Including  utili- 

nuclear  energy  for  electric  power, 

to  own  fissionable  material.    Fub- 

88-489. 

authorization:  Authorizes  a  total  ap- 

Of    $2,636,577,000   of   which   $2,- 

,000    Is    for    operating    expenses    and 

000  Is  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 

Publlc  Law  88-332. 

changes:  Extends  for  an  additional  6 

hEC'B  authority   to  require   licensing 

energy  patents.     Public  Law  88- 


A]:C 


UElng 
rljht 


:o 


atonic 


Civil  rights 

Year  1961 

Rights  Commission:  Extends  the  life 
Commission  for  2  years,  or  until  Sep- 
30, 1963.    Public  Law  87-264. 

Year  1962 
taxes  abolished:  Congress  approved  a 
constiiutlonal   amendment   barring   the   re- 
qulrei^ent  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for 
in  Federal   elections   and   primaries, 
aiiendment,  if  ratified  by  three-fourths 
States  within  7  years,  will  become  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.    There 
five  States  with  such  a  requirement : 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  emd 


Year  1963 

Rights  Commission:    Extends  for   a 

September  30,  1964,  the  life  of  the 

:  Ughts  Commission.     Public  Law  88- 


pay  for  women:   Amends  the  Fair 

Standards  Act  to  provide  that  equal 

oust  be  compensated  with  equal  pay 

of  the  sex  of  the  workers    (this 

had   been   before   Congress  for    18 

Public  Law  88-38. 

Training     Act     amendments: 

the  State  matching  requirement  for 

L965  and  extends  the  act  for  2  addl- 

wlth  the  requirement  that  States 

one-third  and  one-half,  respectively. 

years    1966    and    1967;    authorizes 

g  In  education  at  the  basic  level  for 

unable   to    qualify    for    occupational 

provided  evidence  exists  of  intention 

training  and  authorizes  an  ad- 

20  weeks  of  training  allowances  for 
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this  group;  expands  the  program  by  lowering 
the  age  limit  for  youth  training  allowances 
from  19  to  17,  subject  to  a  restriction  of  a 
1-year  waiting  period  for  school  dropouts, 
by   increasing  the   proportion   of   youth   re- 


Octoher  5 

tate  the  Investigation  of  aircraft  sapm^^ 
Public  Law  87-810.  -ccnua^ 

Aircraft  loan  guarantees:  Extended  a^ 
aircraft  guarantee  loan  program  an  „jl* 
tional  5  years  to  September  7,  1967  andi  " 


funds   for  fiscal    1964   and   $100   million   for 
fiscal  1965.     Public  Law  88-214. 

Year  1964 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  Enforces  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  confers  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  U.S.  district  courts  to  provide 
injunctive  relief  against  discrimination  in 
public   accommodations,   authorizes   the  At 


celvlng  training  allowances  to  25  percent  of  creased  the  amount  of  the  loans  fr'omiK 
those  receiving  allowances  and  restricts  the  $10  million  except  for  all-cargo  carrlSL^ 
allowances  to  those  in  special  youth  training  which  amount  Is  $15  million.  Pu^V*J*~" 
projects;  and  authorizes  $50  million  In  new      87-820.  ^' 

Intrastate  motor  carriers:  Authorize,  th. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  dim 
the  right  to  common  motor  carriers  od» 
ating  within  a  single  State  to  engage  in^' 
terstate  or  foreign  operations  within  tvi 
State.    Public  Law  87-805.  ^ 

Vessel  subsidy— Extension :  Extended  ta 
July  7,  1964.  authority  to  pay  maximum  2 

tomey  General  to  institute  suits  to  protect     JL^^'ho  '    w.ll,!?'"  'i^f,"*^"^ '°°  o^  W- 

constitutional  rights  in  public  facilities  and     fgfq.'^nr  '  .HpH   a  «Tnl,      1  nf^'  •"''^«  ^ 
"  ^  1959.    provided  a  60-percent  differential  icr 

reconstruction  and  reconditioning;  repeatei 
the  6-percent  west  coast  differential  tot  ill 
bids  opened  following  enactment  Puhiic 
Law  87-877.  ^ 

Railroads— Tax  relief :  Permitted  any  rtt. 
ulated  transportation  company  to  spread  iti 
net  operating  loss  over  7  succeeding  year*  In 
computing  Its  taxable  income.  Public  Uw 
87-710. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962 :  Autlwt. 
Ized  a  total  of  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal  yein 
1963-65  to  continue  the  Federal-aid  hlghwiy 
program  for  the  regular  system.  Public  Uv 
87-866. 

Year  1963 

Dual  rates:  Extends  to  April  3,  1964,  tin 
provision  of  law  which  requires  the  PedenI 
Maritime  Commission  to  approve,  disapprove, 
cancel,  or  modify  existing  dual  rate  contncH 
in  use  in  U.S.  waterborne  foreign  commerce. 
Public  Law  346  enacted  in  1961  authorlui 
foreign  commerce  carriers  to  enter  into  "a- 
fective  and  fair"  dual  rate  contracts  but  nt 
up  specific  standards  which  these  contracti 
must  meet.  This  bill  extended  the  Cob- 
mission's  time  to  make  certain  these  con- 
tracts do  or  do  not  comply  with  the  ^equlr^ 
ments.    Public  Law  88-5. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  amendment:  Ap- 
portions through  1971  funds  for  completion 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System; 
fixes  January  1965  as  cost  estimate  dead- 
line; raises  Federal  payments  for  conatni> 
tlon  engineering;  continues  billboard  contnl 
program  for  2  years.    Public  Law  88-157. 

Seat  belts:  Provides  safety  standards  lor 
seat  belts  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles.     Public  Law  88-301. 

Year  1964 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  Authorizes  Um 
appointment  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sumy 
from  civilian  life,  with  the  restriction  that 
both  positions  not  be  filled  simultaneously 
by  either  officers  or  civilians.  (S.  1004  pasMd 
Senate  June  1.) 

Coast  Guard  authorization:  Authorlm 
$93,299,000  for  Coast  Guard  for  new  ships, 
helicopters,  and  construction  for  fiscal  1B«5, 
Public  Law  88-281. 

Delaware  River  Port  Authority  compact: 
Extends  the  powers  of  the  present  Delawsrs 
River  Port  Authority  compact  to  inclu* 
additional  bridges  and  ferries  within  the 
provisions  of  the  compact.  Public  Iaw  »- 
320. 

Disaster  road  program:  Increases  Pedenl 
participation  in  the  cost  of  reconstruction 
of  Federal-aid  highways  brought  about  by 
a  disaster  in  the  area  where  over  5  percent 
of  the  lands  are  nontaxable  Indian  landi 
and  other  public  domain  lands.  S.  390. 
Public  Law  88- 

Federal  airport  extension:  Extends  tbe 
Federal  aid  to  airport  program  for  3  y««*> 
from  Jime  30.  1964  to  June  30,  1967.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-280. 


public  education,  extends  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  4  years,  prevents  discrimina- 
tion in  federally  assisted  programs,  estab- 
lishes a  Conunlsslon  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  and  guarantees  the  right  to  a 
Jury  trial  in  all  criminal  contempt  cases  aris- 
ing under  the  bill  except  voting  rights  cases 
which  are  covered  under  the  1957  act.  Public 
Law  88-352. 

Public  defenders:  Provides  legal  assistance 
for  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal  cases  in 
U.S.  courts.     Public  Law  88-455. 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Year  1961 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act:  Enacted  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961.  revising  the 
original  estimated  authorization  for  41,000- 
mlle,  13-year  program  of  interstate  highways 
by  increasing  the  Federal  Government's  share 
from  $25  to  $37  billion;  extended  for  2  years 
the  incentive  bonus  for  States  to  enter  Into 
agreements  for  billboard  controls.  Public 
Law  87-61. 

Federal  Airport  Act  extension:  Extended 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  3  years  to  June  30. 
1964.  and  authorized  a  total  appropriation  of 
$225  million,  or  $75  million  annually.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-255. 

Ship  trade-ins:  Liberalized  the  law  regard- 
ing obsolete  trade-Ins  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  take  trade- 
ins  either  when  the  owner  signs  the  contract 
for  construction  or  purchase  of  a  new  vessel 
or  (at  the  owner's  option)  within  5  days  of 
the  delivery  date  of  the  new  vessel.  Public 
Law  87-401. 

Dual-rate  shipping:  Permanently  legalized 
the  operation  of  steamship  conferences  and 
dual  systems  of  contracts  for  shippers  and 
strengthened  the  antlmonopoly  provisions. 
Public  Law  87-34. 

Steamship  operators:  Authorized  steam- 
ship operators  under  subsidy  contracts  to 
use  part  of  their  required  reserve  for  research 
and  planning.     Public  Law  87-271. 

Mass  transit:  Authorized  a  new  $75  million 
program  to  help  overcome  commuting  prob- 
lems In  cities;  $25  million  Is  authorized  for 
demonstration  grants  (covering  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  project  cost)  for  projects  to  explore 
ways  of  overcoming  mass  transit  problems; 
$50  million  Is  authorized  for  low-interest 
loans  to  public  bodies  for  acquiring,  con- 
structing, and  Improving  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.    Public  Law  87-70. 

Year  1962 

Alaska-Hawaii  through  routes:  Established 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  for  carriers 
serving  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States.     Public  Law  87-595. 

Gas  rates:  Granting  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  to  suspend  changes  In  gas- 
rate  schedules  covering  sales  for  industrial 
use  only.    Public  Law  87-454. 

Aircraft  accidents:  Provided  express  au- 
thority in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  faclll- 
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-ahlng  subsidies:  Increases  to  50  percent 
fc    ■ubalciy  for  construction  of  fishing  ves- 
Sr   Mid  extends   the   program   to  July   1. 
"^     public  Law  88-^98. 

oreat  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway: 
*,i^orl«8  a  study  to  determine  if  there  are 

MB  and  economic  Justification  for  provld- 
rrvear-round  navigation  on  the  Great 
r*  J  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  (S.  530, 
House  Calendar.) 

Highway  authorization. — Authorizes  for 
•loa  1966  and  1967  as  follows:  $2  billion 
5^  the  highway  trust  fund  for  ABC  hlgh- 
^w  $358  million  for  all  other  roads  and 
parkways.    Public  Law  88-423. 

Highway  traffic  safety  compacts:  Includes 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  the  provl- 
ilons  of  a  1958  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
interstate  traffic  safety  compacts.  Public 
Law  88-466. 

jiass  transit:  Authorizes  a  3-year,  $375 
million  program  of  Federal  grants  to  aid 
States  to  develop  comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated mass  transportation  systems  In  met- 
jopoUtan  and  other  urban  areas.  Public 
UW  88-365. 

Merchant  marine,  construction  differen- 
tials: Continues  to  June  30,  1965,  the  current 
statutory  limitation  for  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  payments  under  the  Merchant 
liarine  Act  of  1936.     Public  Law  88-370. 

Primary  highways,  mileage  Increase:  Per- 
mits a  State  to  increase  its  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  mileage  when  provision  is  made 
Jot  completion  and  maintenance  of  75  per- 
cent, rather  than  90  percent  as  required  by 
existing  law.  S.  1282  passed  Senate  July  2, 
19«4. 

Vessel  construction:  Authorized  reim- 
bursement for  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses.    Public  Law  88-410. 

Vessel  construction  reserve  fund:  Extends 
to  December  31.  1965.  the  period  during 
which  construction  reserve  funds  must  be 
expended  or  committed  for  new  vessel  con- 
struction.    Public  Law  88-595. 

War  risk  Insurance:  Permits  U.S.  citizen- 
owners  of  vessels  built  in  U.S.  shipyards  with 
construction  subsidies  to  obtain  war  risk  in- 
surance coverage  by  eliminating  provision  of 
existing  law  requiring  vessel  valuation  re- 
ductions In  the  cases  of  vessels  constructed 
under  Government  subsidies.  Public  Law 
88-478. 

Withholding  tax,  salaries:  Exempts  the 
wages  and  salary  of  certain  employees  of 
regulated  interstate  transportation  carriers 
from  withholding  tax  requirements  of  States 
and  local  subdivisions,  unless  it  Is  the  em- 
ployee's residence.  S.  1719  passed  Senate 
June  19. 

Com^munications 

Year  1961 
Broadcasting:  Liberalized  antitrust  laws  to 
validate  certain  contracts  for  televising  pro- 
fessional sports  games.     Public  Law  87-331. 

Year  1964 

Allen  radio  operators:  Amends  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934 
dealing  with  operators  and  station  licenses 
to  permit  the  FCC  to  authorize  alien  amateur 
radio  operators  to  operate  their  amateur  radio 
stations  In  the  United  States,  its  possessions, 
»nd  Puerto  Rico,  provided  there  is  in  effect 
a  bilateral  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  alien's  government  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis.     Public  Law  88-313. 

Nonbroadcast  operations:  Authorizes  the 
Federal  Conununlcations  Commission  to 
grant  special  temporary  authorizations  for 
80  days  in  those  cases  where  an  application 
for  a  special  temporary  authorization  is  filed 
pending  filing  an  application  for  regular  op- 
eration.    Public  Law  88-307. 

Petitions:  Requires  that  petitions  for  In- 
tervention In  hearings  for  a  broadcasting  li- 


cense be  filed  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  within  30  days  after  pub- 
lication of  the  issues  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Public  Law  88-306. 

Public  information  disclosure :  Amends  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
to  establish  a  general  philosophy  of  full 
agency  disclosure  unless  information  Is  ex- 
empted under  clearly  delineated  statutory 
language  and  to  provide  a  covu-t  procedure  by 
which  citizens  and  the  press  may  obtain  in- 
formation wrongfully  withheld.  S.  1666 
passed  Senate  July  31. 

Defense,  military  and  space 

Year  1961 

Ready  Reserv^y'Granted  authority,  re- 
quested by  the  President,  to  call  to  active 
duty  up  to  250,000  ready  reservists,  authority 
to  continue  until  July  1,  1962;  and  to  grant 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  extend  enlistments,  appointments, 
and  other  service  obligations  up  to  12 
months,  which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
July  1,  1962.     Public  Law  87-117. 

Alien  enlistment:  Authorized  peacetime 
enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  by 
persons  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 
Public  Law  87-143. 

Military  procurement:  Authorized  $12.4 
billion  procurement  program  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  fiscal  1962. 
Public  Law  87-53. 

Military:  Clarified  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.     Public  Law  87-391. 

Additional  military  procurement  authori- 
zations: As  requested  by  the  President,  au- 
thorized additional  funds  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional equipment  primarily  to  improve  the 
nonnuclear  defense  capabilities  of  our  ground 
forces  and  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force;  to 
provide  Increased  air  and  sealift;  and  to  ex- 
pand our  antisubmarine  warfare  program. 
The  overall  request  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  procurement  of  weapons,  equipment, 
and  ammunition  was  for  $1,753  million; 
however,  of  this  amount,  additional  authori- 
zations are  required  only  for  $958,570,000. 
Public  Law  87-118. 

Military  construction:  Authorizes  $831 
million  for  construction  and  improvement 
projects  at  military  bases  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  missile  sites  and  nuclear 
submarine  bases.    Public  Law  87-57. 

Aeronautics  and  Sp^ce  Council:  Reacti- 
vated and  strengthened  the  usefulness  of  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  and  pro- 
vided that  it  be  administered  by  the  Vice 
President.    Public  Law  87-26. 

NASA  authorization:  Authorized  $1,784,- 
300,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency.    Public  Law  87-98. 

Civil  aviation  Insurance:  Extended  until 
1966,  for  5  years,  title  XII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  that  in  the 
event  of  war  the  Nation's  civil  air  fleet  would 
have  adequate  insiu"ance  coverage  for  war 
risks.    Public  Law  87-89. 

War  hazards:  Increased  monthly  disabil- 
ity and  death  compensation  payable  under 
the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act.  Public 
Law  87-380. 

Military;  Amended  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  to  provide  specific  authority 
for  prosecution  of  bad  check  offenses.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-385. 

Marine  Corps :  Improved  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Marine  Corps  by  providing 
for  the  expanded  assignment  of  supply-duty- 
only  officers  to  imrestricted  duty.  Public 
Law  87-123. 

Emergency  evacuation:  Provided  for  ad- 
vances In  pay  to  Armed  Forces  personnel  in 
cases  of  emergency  evacuation  of  dependents 
from  overseas  areas.    Public  Law  87-188. 


Reserves:  Provides  more  flexible  regula- 
tions regarding  terms  of  enlistment  In  the 
National  Guard  to  make  service  in  that  xuilt 
more  attractive;  other  changes  include  mak- 
ing ROTC  graduate  training  program  run 
from  3  to  6  months  at  the  discretion  of  the 
service  Secretary.    Public  Law  87-378. 

Year   1962 

Ready  Reserves:  Gave  President  standby 
authority  to  call  150,000  military  reservists  to 
active  duty  if  an  International  crisis  should 
require  it.    Public  Law  87-736. 

Berlin  resolution:  Approved  a  concurrent 
resolution  putting  Congress  on  record  for 
any  action,  Including  the  use  of  military 
force,  needed  to  uphold  Western  rights  In 
Berlin.  Adopted  unanimously  by  both 
Houses. 

Cuban  resolution:  Approved  a  resolution 
on  Cuba  stating  the  United  States  will  use 
force  if  necessary  to  halt  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere.  Public  Law  87- 
733. 

Military  procurement:  Authorized  $12,969,- 
300.000  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  naval  vessels  during  fiscal  1963. 
Public  Law  87-436. 

Military  construction  authorization:  Au- 
thorized $1,455,672,500  for  construction  and 
related  authority  for  the  mHitary  depart- 
ments and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-554. 

Space  authorization:  Authorized  $3.7  bil- 
lion for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1963.  Public  Law  87- 
584. 

Communications  satellite  system:  Estab- 
lished Conununlcations  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion, subject  to  Government  regulation,  to 
plan  and  operate  with  foreign  govermnents 
and  businesses  a  commercial  conununlca- 
tions satellite  system.     Public  Law  87-624. 

Quarters  allowance  for  the  military:  In- 
creased the  basic  quarters  allowance  for  mil- 
itary career  people,  from  corporal  to  general, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  hous- 
ing in  the  civilian  market;  and  increased  the 
housing  allowance  for  dependents  of  tempo- 
rary military  personnel.    Public  Law  87-531. 

Armed  Forces  travel  expenses :  Increased  to 
$16  (now  $12)  a  day  the  maximum  per  diem 
allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.     Public  Law  87-500. 

Defense  production  extension:  Extend  to 
June  30,  1964.  the  remaining  powers  of  the 
President  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  to  establish  priorities  for  defense 
contracts;  power  to  allocate  materials  for  de- 
fense purposes.    Public  Law  87-505. 

Renegotiation  Act  extension:  Extended  to 
June  30,  1964,  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recapture  excessive  profits  on  cer- 
tain Government  contracts.  Public  Law  87- 
520. 

Civil  defense  emergency  authorities  extend- 
ed: Extended  to  June  30,  1966,  the  provi- 
sion of  title  in  of  the  Civil  Defense  Act 
which  authorized  the  President  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  for  civil  defense  purposes 
and  to  assume  emergency  powers  during  such 
an  emergency.     Public  Law  87-501. 

Reserves — Lump-simi  payments:  Equal- 
ized the  treatment  between  "Reserves"  tmd 
"Regulars"  by  Increasing  the  readjustment 
pa3mients  to  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  active  duty  for  a  Reserve  member  re- 
leased after  5  years'  active  duty;  and  au- 
thorized maximum  readjustment  of  2  years' 
basic  pay  or  $15,000,  whichever  is  lesser. 
Public  Law  87-509. 

Armed  Forces — Educational  opportunities: 
Permitted  qualified  members  of  armed  serv- 
ices and  Public  Health  Service  to  accept  from 
nongovernmental  sources,  competitive  fel- 
lowships, scholarships,  or  grants  for  educa- 
tional purposes.     Public  Law  87-565. 
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Spads  authorization:  Authorizes  fiscal 
1064  I  pproprlatlons  totaling  $5,350,820,400 
for  Na  lonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnls- 
tratloi .  Public  Law  88-113. 
Mllli  ary  pay  Increase:  Effective  October  1, 
a  uthorlzes  pay  Increases  averaging  14.4 
for  1.9  million  military  personnel  at 
of  about  $1.2  billion  a  year.     Public 
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training:     Permanently    fixes    6 
service  for  enlistees  In  Reserve  pro- 
to    fulfill    their    military    obligations. 
Law  88-110. 
extension:  srstends  to  July  1,  1967, 
f  of  owing  provisions  of  law:  authority  to 
persons  Into  the  Armed  Forces;   au- 
to   issue   selective   service    calls   for 
and  dentists:  stispenslon  of  per- 
llmltatlon     on     the     active-duty 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  authority  to 
allowance  to  all  enlisted  mem- 
the  Armed  Forces  with  dependents; 
authority  for  special  pay  to  physl- 
dentlsts,    and    veterinarians.    Public 
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Miliary  prociirement :  Authorizes  $15.3 
billion  procurement  program  for  aircraft, 
missile  B,  and  naval  vessels  for  fiscal  1964. 
PubUc  Law  88-28. 

Mill  ary  construction :  Authorizes  a  total 
of  $1,6 12,253,380  for  military  construction  for 
fiscal    964.    Public  Law  88-174. 

Ck>aj  t  Ouard  ofllcers:  Establishes  a  new  offi- 
cer pr>m.otlon  ssrstem  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  p  ovldes  interim  authority  for  Involun- 
tary r€  tlrement  of  Coast  Guard  officers  in  the 
grades  of  captain  and  commander  to  alleviate 
stagnation  of  promotion  to  those  grades. 
PubUc  Law  88-130. 

Profisslonal  nurses — ^U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine: 3rant8  authority  for  registration  of 
profeaional  niirses  as  staff  officers  In  the 
U.S.  nierchant  marine.    Public  Law  88-128. 

Year  1964 
Aca4emy      cadets:       Raises      authorized 
of  cadet  corps  of  U.S.  Military  and 
Air  Fcirce  Academies.    Public  Law  88-276. 
Forces:    Authorizes   crediting   cer- 
n^llltary  service  for  purposes  of  Reserve 
pay.    HJl.  9718.    Public  Law  88-     . 
defense   authorities    extension:    Ex- 
through  June  30,  1968,  three  civil  de- 
kuthorlties  which  provide  for  50  j>er- 
qontributlons  to  State  and  local  gov- 
toward  the  cost  of  personnel  and 
expenses    for    federally    ap- 
civll  defense  programs;  provides  pay- 
for  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of 
at  civil  defense  schools;  and  permits 
and  maintenance  of  radlologl- 
edulpment  and  granting  or  lending  of 
equipment     to     States.    Public     Law 
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Defi  nse  Production  Act  extension :  Ex- 
tende< ,  through  June  30.  1966,  the  remaining 
power  I  of  the  President  imder  the  Defense 
Produrtion  Act  of  1960,  which  established 
prlorli  lea  for  defense  contracts,  allocates 
materials,  and  guarantees  defense 
Public  Law  88-343. 

t:  Exempts  from  induction  a  sole  siu*- 

spn  of  a  family  whose  father  died  as 

of   military   service.     Public   Law 
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construction:  Authorizes  a  total 

$11634,994,000   for   military   construction 

^  rlthln  and  outside  the  United  States — 

684,000  is  new  authority;  $3,310,000  is 

in  prior  years'  authorizations; 

million    for   Reserve    components. 

Law  88-390. 

pay  increase:  Provides  for  an  an- 
ncreaae  of  $207  million  for  a  total  of 
persons  in  the  military  service  as 
2.5-percent  Increase  for  all  military 
persoiinel.  enlisted  and  commissioned,  with 
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more  than  2  years'  service;  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  offlcers  with  less  than  2  years* 
service,  the  bill  provides  for  an  8. 5 -percent 
increase  In  basic  pay.    Public  Law  88-422. 

Military  procurement:  Authorizes  a  total 
of  $16,976,620,000  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  1965.  Public 
Law  88-288. 

Missing  Persons  Act:  Amends  the  act  to 
permit  continued  crediting  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  a  person  who  is  detained  In  a  foreign 
country  against  his  will,  and  restores  to  the 
law  a  provision  for  filing  and  paying  Income 
tax  on  the  15th  day  of  the  3d  month  after 
termination  of  a  missing  status  or  after  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate  of  a 
missing  person  has  been  appointed.  Public 
Law  88-428. 

National  Guard:  Provides  protection  for 
members  of  the  National  Guard  who  Incurred 
disability  while  performing  duties  In  addi- 
tion to  regularly  scheduled  drills.  H.R.  2512, 
Public  Law  88- 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola:  Approved  a 
resolution  commemorating  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola, 
Fla..  and  authorizing  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  a  galvano  in  commemoration  of 
this  significant  event.    Public  Law  88-318. 

Naval  promotions:  Extends  from  June  30, 
1965,  to  June  30.  1970,  the  so-called  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  hump  authority  enacted  in 
1959,  which  permits  mandatory  retirement 
under  certain  prescribed  conditions  In  the 
grades  of  commander  and  captain  prior  to 
the  normal  point  of  retirement.  Public  Law 
88-393. 

Pearl  Harbor  Day:  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  December  7.  1966,  as  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  in  commemoration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Public  Law  88-366. 

Prisoners  of  war:  Precludes  payment  of 
pay  and  allowances  to  a  prisoner  of  war  who, 
while  in  the  custody  of  the  enemy,  volun- 
tarily renders  aid.  comfort,  assistance,  or 
cooperation  to  the  enemy.  S.  3062,  passed 
Senate  August  1. 

Renegotiation  Act  extension:  Extends  to 
June  30,  1966,  the  Government's  authority  to 
recapture  excessive  profits  on  certain  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  related  subcontracts; 
and  makes  the  provisions  of  the  act  applica- 
ble to  contracts  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.     Public  Law  88-339. 

Reserve  officers'  promotion:  Extends  to 
July  1,  1965.  the  authority  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  to  exceed  present  statutory  ceilings 
for  the  authorized  number  of  Reserve  officers 
in  each  grade  below  lieutenant  colonel  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  Reserve  offlcers  to 
fill  unit  vacancies  and  to  appoint  them  to 
fill  mobilization  requirements.  H.R.  2501. 
Public  Law  88-     . 

Reserves:  Authorizes  Reserve  offlcers  to 
combine  service  in  more  than  one  Reserve 
component  in  computing  service  necessary 
to  qualify  for  uniform  maintenance  allow- 
ance.   H.R.  2509.    Public  Law  88- 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps:  Makes 
permanent  the  authority  for  flight  Instruc- 
tion for  members  of  the  Reserve  Offlcers 
Training  Corps.  S.  3063,  passed  Senate  Au- 
gust 1. 

ROTC:  Improved  and  expanded  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  program  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  high  qual- 
ity Junior  officers  to  the  Armed  Forces.  H.R. 
9124.     Public  Law  88-     . 

Siirplus  cadmium:  Authorizes  defense 
stockpile  officials  to  sell  5  million  pounds 
of  surplus  cadmium,  a  soft  metal  needed 
by  the  domestic  electroplating  Industry. 
Public  Law  88-319. 

Space  authorization:  Authorizes  a  total 
appropriation  of  $5,227,506,000  for  the  Na- 


October  s 

tlonal   Aeronautics   and   Space  Adminiatw 
tlon  for  fiscal   1965.     Public  Law  i»S?** 

Space  and  Air  Museum:   Authorize.  Mm 
structlon  of  a  $40  million  National  Alr^ 
Space  Museum  as  a  branch  of  Smiths™^ 
Institution.     S.  2602,  passed  Senate  Juif^ 
District  of  Columbia 
Year  1961 

District  of  Columbia  elections:  inmi^ 
ments  the  23d  amendment  to  the  ConMtT 
tlon  giving  the  residents  of  the  District  oJ 
Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for  President  ud 
Vice  President;  retains  the  voting  age  »tja 
and  provides  for  a  1-year  residency  reauln^ 
ment.    Public  Law  87--389. 

Year  1962 

District  of  Columbia  police  and  firemen- 

Provided  for  an  average  salary  increase  oi 

11.6    percent    for    policemen    and   flreman 

Public  Law  87-882.  ^^ 

Year  1963 

District  of  Columbia  fiscal  affairs:  Author- 
Izes  a  permanent  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  $50  million.  la. 
creases  the  borrowing  authority  from  a  flat 
$75  million  to  $175  million.  Public  Uv 
88-104. 

Year  1964 

Commercial  code:  Establishes  a  unlfonn 
commercial  code  for  District  of  Columbli, 
Public  Law  88-509. 

Conunerolal  redevelopment:  Provides  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  the  lu-ban  renewal 
process  In  redevelopment  of  commercial  arew 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  8.  eas, 
House  Calendar. 

Constitutional  rights  of  the  mentally  ill: 
Revises  the  procedures  for  hospitalization  d 
the  mentally  ill  In  the  District  of  Columbli 
and  guarantees  to  those  hospitalized  certain 
civil  rights.    Public  Law  88-597. 

Correctional  industries:  Creates  a  oofwc- 
tlonal  Indtistrles  revolving  fund  for  the  Dl»- 
trlct  of  Columbia  government  with  a  net 
limitation  of  $2,500,000  to  be  used  for  per- 
formance and  production  of  services  which 
will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  in- 
mates of  institutions  in  the  Department  d 
Corrections  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  8. 
1082.     Public  Law  88-     . 

Credit  unions :  Repeals  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Credit  Unions  Act  and  permits  them 
to  become  Federal  credit  unions.  Public 
Law  88-395. 

Foreign  chanceries  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Prohibits  the  location  of  chancetla 
and  other  business  offices  of  foreign  govera- 
ments  In  any  residential  area  In  the  Diitrtct 
of  Columbia.     S.  646.     Public  Law  88-   . 

Freeway  tunnel :  Authorizes  location  of  » 
portion  of  a  vehicle  tunnel  under  part*  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds.  Public  Law  »• 
381. 

Minimum  wage:  Brings  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
$1.25  m  two  steps — $1.16  6  months  aft« 
pwssage  and  $1.25  In  September  1966;  alio 
provides  coverage  for  most  male  workat 
S.  860,  passed  Senate  August  21. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged:  Permttt 
the  District  of  Columbia  goveriunent  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  for  the  aged  unte 
the  provisions  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  amendmenti 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1960.  8.  7B, 
passed  Senate  August  15. 

Policemen,  firemen,  teachers:  Provided  f« 
an  8.9-percent  Incretise  for  firemen  and  po- 
licemen and  a  7-percent  Increase  for  teachea 
Public  Law  88-575. 

Relocation  costs:  Authorizes  the  Diatrirt 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  to  pay  rdoea- 
tlon  costs  of  Indivldtials,  families,  buslne^ia 
and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced  by  !*■ 
trlct  government  activities.  S.  1024.  PubUe 
Law  88-     . 
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_„t,-nient:  Reduces  minimum  service 
?f^fm«it  for  retirement  of  Judges  of  the 

T'^wToeneral  Sessions,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
u  and  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the  Dls- 

Jjf'of  Columbia.     HJl.  5871.     Public  lAW 

*Lciirlty  brokers:  Provides  for  licensing  and 
-«iiftUon  of  securities  broker-dealers  In  the 
J!5trlct  of  Columbia.  Public  Law  88-503. 
^jLcUen-  Admits  temporary  District  of 
rvjumbla  teachers  to  the  Government  Insur- 
Jl^cT^programs.      H.R.    5932.      Public    Law 

*"    ■  Education 

Year  1961 

impacted  areas— National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  extensions :  Enacted  bill  which  ex- 
ttmda  for  2  years,  until  June  30,  1963,  Fed- 
^  assistance  to  help  build  schools  In  dls- 
Jlcts  burdened  with  substantial  Increases 
in  their  school  memberships  due  to  Federal 
ictlTltles,  and  authorizes  an  additional  $20 
mlUion  for  this  ptirpose.  Also  extended  for 
J  years,  until  June  30,  1964,  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
pasBed  in  1958,  to  stimulate  a  nationwide 
5^^to  strengthen  instruction  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 
PubUc  Law  87-344. 

College  housing:  Increased  the  loan  au- 
thorization by  $300  million  for  each  of  the 
4  years  beginning  July  1,  1961,  through  1964. 
Public  Law  87-70. 

Preedmen's  Hospital:  Transfers  Preed- 
men's  Hospital  to  Howard  University  as  its 
teaching  hospital.    Public  Law  87-262. 

Kurse  scholarships:  Extended  for  4  years 
(to  June  30,  1965) ,  $5  million  a  year  program 
for  grants  and  scholarships  for  training  of 
practical  nurses  under  Vocational  Education 
Act.    Public  Law  87-22. 

Vocational  teacher  training:  Authorized 
two  1-year  programs  of  Federal  grants  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  advanced 
training  of  speech  pathologists  and  audl- 
ologlats.    Public  Law  87-276. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  to  communities  and 
nonprofit  agencies  of  $10  million  a  year  for 
3  years  to  aid  in  financing  projects  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency.    Public  Law  87-274. 

Year  1962 

Educational  television:  Authorized  a  5- 
year,  $32  million  program  of  grants  to  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  to  establish  or  improve  the  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities  In  our  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges,  and  In  adult  training 
programs.    Public  Law  87-447. 

War  orphans  education  aid:  Raised  the 
present  celling  age  of  23  to  31  when  a  war 
orphan  must  have  completed  his  education 
provided  the  suspension  was  due  to  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control.  Public  Law  87- 
819. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf:  Strengthened 
and  Improved  the  existing  program  of  pro- 
viding captioned  films  for  nonprofit  pur- 
poses to  groups  of  deaf  persons,  by  authoriz- 
ing the  production  and  distribution  of  train- 
ing films  for  the  deaf,  research  in  the  xise 
of  educational  and  training  films  and  train- 
ing persons  in  the  use  of  these  films  for  the 
deaf  and  raised  the  established  loan  celling 
of  $250,000  to  $1,250,000.    Public  Law  87-715. 

National  Science  Foundation  amendment: 
Eliminated  the  non-Communist  disclaimer 
affidavit  required  In  the  existing  National 
Science  Foundation  Act;  made  it  a  crime 
for  any  member  of  a  Communist  organization 
to  apply  for  or  to  use  any  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship awarded  under  section  10  of  the 
act;  required  each  applicant  for  scholarship 
or  fellowship  to  provide  the  N8F  with  a  full 
itatement  of  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
convicted  and  information  regarding  any 
criminal  charges  punishable  by  confinement 
of  30  days  or  more.    Public  Law  87-836. 
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Year  196S 
Vocational  education — Impacted  areas — 
National  Defense  Education  Act:  Authorizes 
new  matching  grants  to  the  States  to  expand 
vocational  education  programs,  extends  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  1  year 
to  June  30,  1965,  and  extends  the  Impacted 
areas  program  for  2  years  to  June  30,  1965. 
Public  Law  88-210. 

Higher  education:  Authorizes  a  5-year  $1J2 
billion  program  of  grants  and  loans  for  con- 
struction of  college  academic  facilities  at 
public  and  private  higher  education  institu- 
tions. Provides  for  $230  million  a  year  in 
grants  and  $120  million  a  year  In  loans.  Ear- 
marks $50,600,000  a  year  of  the  grant  fxinds 
for  Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 
Public  Law  88-204. 

National  Cultural  Center:  Extends  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act  to  September  1, 
1966;  Increases  the  nvunber  of  general  trustees 
to  30  and  provides  staggered  terms  for  the 
additional  trustees.    Public  Law  88-100. 

Science  and  Technology  Commission:  Es- 
tablishes a  12-member  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  to  study  the  possibil- 
ities and  methods  of  strengthening  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  in  promoting  na- 
tional security,  national  progress  in  scientific 
and  technical  development,  world  peace,  and 
In  insuring  maximum  use  of  all  scientific 
know-how  and  Information  by  coordinating 
Federal  research  and  development  programs 
with  those  of  private  Industry  and  nonprofit 
organizations  Including  educational  Insti- 
tutions.    (S.  816,  passed  Senate  March  8.) 

Medical  education  aid:  Authorizes  3-year 
program  of  $175  million  in  matching  grants 
to  expand  teaching  and  research  facilities  of 
medical,  dental,  and  related-type  colleges, 
and  $30.7  million  in  student  loans.  Public 
Law  88-129. 

Exceptional  children — Teachers :  Author- 
izes grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  assist  them  In 
providing  professional  or  advanced  training 
for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage 
In  employment  as  teachers  of  handicapped 
children.    Public  Law  88-164. 

Adult  Indian  vocational  training :  Increases 
from  $7,500,000  to  $12  million  a  year  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Indian  vocational  training  program.  Public 
Law  88-230. 

Student  trainee  travel  expenses:  Author- 
izes payment  of  travel  expenses  to  student 
trainees  on  completion  of  college  when  as- 
signed to  positions  where  the  Civil  Service 
Conunlssion  determines  there  Is  a  manpower 
shortage.  ( Present .  law  provides  for  these 
expeiuses  only  if  the  trainee  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  shortage  category  position.) 
Public  Law  88-148.  ^ 

Year  1964 
Adult  education:  Provides  for  adult  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  under  the  anti- 
poverty  bin.     Public  Law  88-452. 

Canal  Zone  area  for  scientific  study:  Re- 
moves the  existing  limitation  of  $10,000  on 
anntial  appropriations  for  the  administration 
by  the  Smithsonian  of  the  biological  research 
area  in  the  Canal  Zone.  S.  808,  passed  Senate 
July  23. 

Historical  documents:  Authorizes  $2.5 
million  over  a  5-year  period  for  grants 
to  State  and  local  agencies,  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  Institutions,  for  collecting,  describ- 
ing, preserving,  compiling,  and  publishing 
documents  which  are  basic  to  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  U.S.  history. 
Public  Law  88-383. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension:  Ex- 
tends to  June  30,  1966,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10  million 
for  fiscal  1965,  but  requires  a  special  author- 
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Izatlon  by  Congress  for  fiscal   1966. 
Law  88-368. 

Library  Services  Act:  Amends  the  Library 
Services  Act  to  increase  Federal  aid  for  ex- 
panding public  library  Improvements  to 
urban  as  well  as  rural  areas  and  to  authorize 
matching  grants  for  construction  of  public 
library  services.    Public  Law  88-268. 

National  Defense  Education  Act — Impacted 
Areas  Amendments:  Extends  for  3  years,  to 
July  30,  1968,  all  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958;  extends  for 
2  years,  to  June  30,  1967,  Impacted  areas 
legislation  and  Includes  the  District  under 
the  statutes  (Public  Laws  815  and  874) ;  and 
expands  existing  program  of  institutes  for 
advancing  teaching  quality  to  $30  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  1965  through  1968.  and 
broadens  the  scope  of  eligible  institutes. 
S.  3060.    Public  Law  88-     . 

Student  loans:  Extends  to  students  of 
optometry  the  present  authority  providing 
long-term,  low-cost  loans  to  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  S.  2180. 
Public  Law  88-     . 

Teacher  quality:  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  through  universities,  to 
provide  institutes  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schoolteachers  to  improve  their  schools 
in  such  subjects  as  history,  English,  geog- 
raphy, and  foreign  languages.  S.  3060. 
Public  Law  88-     . 

Wildlife  refuge — revenues :  Provides  for  in- 
creased distribution  of  revenues  from  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system  to  the  coun- 
ties where  the  lands  are  located.  Funds  mtist 
be  expended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  and  roads  in  that  county.  Public 
Law  88-523. 

Federal  employees 

Year  1962 

Civil  service  retirees:  Provided  a  5-percent 
Increase,  effective  January  1,  1963,  to  all 
entitled  annuitants  on  that  date.  Public 
Law  87-793. 

Pay  reform :  Enacted  a  two-step  pay  reform 
measure  for  the  classified,  postal,  Foreign 
Service,  and  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees to  lessen  the  discrepancies  between 
Industry  and  the  Federal  worker.  PubUc 
Law  87-793. 

White  House  Police  force:  Created  a  per- 
manent White  House  Police  force  imder  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  protect  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  Grounds  in  the  District,  any  build- 
ing In  which  White  Hovise  offices  are  located, 
and  the  President  and  members  of  his  im- 
mediate family.  Increased  the  force  from 
170  to  250.     PubUc  Law  87-481. 

Year  1964 

Dual  compensation:  Clarified  various  laws 
relating  to  dual  compensation.  Public  Law 
88-448. 

Federal  employees'  health  benefits:  Amends 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
to  remove  certain  Inequities  and  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  act.  Public  Law 
88-284. 

Federal  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1964:  Raises 
Federal  pay  for  executives.  Judges,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  1.7  million  civil  service  and 
postal  workers.     Public  Law  88-426. 

Smithsonian  Institution:  Authorizes  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  employ  aUens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity.  Public  Law 
88-549. 

Finance 

Year  1961 
Debt  limit:  Increased  the  pubUc  debt  limit 
by  $13  billion  to  $298  blUlon  through  June 
80.  1962.     Public  Law  87-69. 
Year  1962 
PubUo  debt:  Enacted  a  $2  bilUon  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  pubUc  debt — ^from  ^i98 
bilUon  to  $300  blUlon    (to  June  30,   1962). 
PubUc  Law  87-414. 
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debt  limit  Increase :  Provided  for  a 

debt  limit  ot  9308  bUUon  through 

SI,  1963.  and  $305  bilUon  from  April 

through   June  34.    1963.   and   $300 

or  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1963. — Pub- 

87-612. 

t  controls:  Extended  for  3  years  the 

Control  Act  of  1949  which  authorizes 

to  prohibit  or  curtail  exporta- 

the  United  States  of  certain  articles 

of  security  reasons  or  because  they 

ifcort  supply.     Strengthened  the  crim- 

pi  svlsions  and  provided  for  a  fine  of 

the  value  of  exports  involved  in 

exporting  of  certain  materials  with 

that  it  will  be  used  for  benefit 

Communist-dominated  nation  and /or 

imprisonment.    Public  Law  87-515. 


Pn  ildent 
frcm 
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debt   ceiling:  Places   a    ceiling   of 

Hon  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1963 

billion   through  August  31.   1963. 

[j&w  88-30. 

debt  celling:  Extends  the  temporary 

li^iltation  of  $309  billion  to  November 

Public  Law  88-106. 

debt  ceiling:  Raises  the  ceiling  to 

to  Jime  29.   1964.     Public  Law 
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October  s 


Year  1963 


Year  1964 


and  bauxite:    Extends  to  July  16, 

suspension  of  duty   on   alun>ina 

ifnported  for  use  in  producing  alvunl- 

on  bauxite  ore  and  calcined  baux- 

Piblle  Law  88-362. 

exports:    Provides    that    aircraft 
propellers,  and  parts  and  accessories 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  for 
of  repair,  duty  free  if  they  are  sub- 
removed    as    part    of    an    aircraft 
the  United  States  in  international 
Public  Law  88-334. 

:  Empowers  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
1  he  Bankruptcy  Act.    H.R.  2859.    Pub- 
88-     . 

Provides  for  free  importation  of 

or   instant  coffee   by  removing   the 

duty    requirements    of    3    cents    a 

Public  Law  88-337. 

shortage:     Authorizes    the    mint   to 

the  figure  "1964"  on  all  coins  minted 

adequate  supplies  are  available.    Pub- 

88-580. 

shoe  lathes:    Continues  to  June 

existing   law  suspending   duty   on 

lathes   used    for   making   rough   or 

shoe  lasts.    Public  Law  88-336. 
Reserve  bank  authority,  extension : 
to  June  30,  1966,  the  present  author- 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase 
es    directly    from    the    Treasury    In 
not  to  exceed  $5  billion  outstanding 
Due  time.    Public  Law  88-344. 

:  Continues  through  June  30.  1966, 
of  Import  duty  on  graphite*    Pub- 
88-329. 

Authorizes  sale  of  50.000  short  tons 
from  the  national  stockpile  without 
to  the  6  month  waiting  period.    Pub- 
88-373. 

ore:    Suspends  until  June  30, 

import  duty  on  manganese  ore,  in- 

ferruglnous    manganese     ore,     and 

ore,  containing  over  10  per- 

welght  of  manganese.     Public  Law 
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scrap:   Continues  to  June  30,  1965. 

suspension  of  duties  on  metal 

ind  scrap,  and  the  existing  reduction 

on  copper  waste  and  scrap.    Public 


ex  sting 


8(  -324. 


Molybdenum:  Authorizes  disposal  of  11 
milUor  pounds  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  without  regard  to  the  6- 
month  waiting  period.     Public  Law  88-377. 

Part  cleboard — Tartff  classification :  Pro- 
Tides  aj  uniform  treatment  for  duty  purposes 


of  wood  partlcleboard  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption  after  July 
11.  1957.  and  before  August  31,  1963,  at  the 
rate  of  5  percent  ad  valorem  if  not  excluded 
from  classification  by  reason  of  any  specified 
processing.    Public  Law  88-333. 

Personal  household  effects:  Extends  to 
June  30,  1966,  existing  provisions  of  law  per- 
mitting free  Importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  Into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders.  Public 
Law  88-323. 

Public  debt:  Clarifies  the  components  of 
and  assists  in  the  managements  of  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  tax  structure.  S.  2281. 
passed  August  5. 

Public  debt  limit:  Provides  a  temporary 
debt  limitation  of  $324  billion  from  the  date 
of  enactment  to  June  30,  1965.  Public  Law 
8S-327. 

Wools:  Provides  for  duty-free  treatment  of 
Karakul  wools  and  certain  other  coarse  wools 
imported  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
pressed  felt  for  polishing  plate  and  mirror 
glass.     Public  Law  88-331. 

Zinc:  Authorizes  sales  of  75,000  short  tons 
of  zinc  from  the  national  stockpile  without 
regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-374. 


I 


General  Government 
Year  1961 


White  House:  Established  the  White  House 
as  a  national  monument.  Public  Law  87- 
286. 

Year  1962 
MacArthur   Medal:    Authorized   the  Presi- 
dent to  award  a  gold  medal  to  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.     Public  Law 
87-760. 

Year  1963 

Former  Presidents:  Authorizes  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  ( unless  other- 
wise prohibited)  to  be  entitled  to  seats  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  Senators  at  Large;  with 
the  right  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  participate  In  committee  activities. 
Senate  Resolution  78  adopted  October  1. 

Coinage  of  Kennedy  50-cent  piece:  Au- 
thorizes the  Treasury  Department  to  mint 
new  50-cent  pieces  with  the  likeness  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Public  Law 
88-256. 

Mrs.  Kennedy:  Provides,  for  a  12-month 
period,  office  space,  equipment,  and  staff  for 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  use;  provides  a 
lifetime  use  of  the  franking  privilege;  au- 
thorizes Secret  Service  protection  for  a  2- 
year  period  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  two 
children.  Limits  staff  salaries  to  $50,000  a 
year  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$65,000  to  carry  out  purposes  of  the  act.  of 
which  $15,000  is  for  the  President's  burial. 
Public  Law  88-195. 

Year  1964 

Abraham  Lincoln:  Creates  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  Commemorate  the  100th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Second  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.    Public  Law  88-427. 

Administrative  Conference:  Establishes  a 
permanent  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  machinery  where 
the  Federal  administrative  agencies  can, 
with  the  active  assistance  of  outside  authori- 
ties on  administrative  practices,  formulate 
recommendations  to  improve  their  own  pro- 
cedures.   Public  Law  88-499. 

Arizona  historic  site:  Established  the  Fort 
Bowie  National  Historic  Site,  Ariz.  Public 
Law  88-510. 

Graff  House  site:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  acquire  the  site  of  the  house, 
known  as  Graff  House,  In  downtown  Phila- 
delphia In  which  Thomas  Jefferson  drafted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  erection,  with  donated  funds,  a  rep- 
lica of  the  house.    It  will  then  become  a  part 


of  the  Independence  National  Historical  Pu^ 
In  Philadelphia.     Public  Law  88-477    ^^ 

John  Muir  Historical  Site:  Authorized  m. 
tablishment  of  the  John  Mulr  National  inL 
toric  Site,  Calif.     Public  Law  88-647 

Kennedy  Art  Center:  Renames  the  n% 
tlonal  Cultural  Center  the  John  p  Keuned' 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  auth» 
Izes  Federal  participation  in  Its  flnanrt«. 
Public  Law  88-260.  ^•• 

Lelf  Erlkson  Day:  Authorizes  the  President 
to  proclaim  October  9  in  each  year  as  Lew 
Erlkson  Day.  thxis  giving  national  recoem 
tlon  to  the  early  explorations  and  discoverlti 
of  Lelf  Erlkson  and  his  men  on  the  North 
American  Continent.     Public  Law  88-666 

Metropolitan  planning:  Provides  for  mow 
effective  use  of  Federal  loans  or  grants  for 
lurban  renewal,  open-space  projects,  con- 
struction  of  hospitals,  airports,  water  'suppw 
and  distribution  facilities,  highways,  etc  br 
encouraging  better  coordinated  local  review 
of  State  and  local  applications,  s.  855,  paned 
Senate  January  23. 

National  Arts  Cultural  and  Development 
Act:  Establishes  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  a  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  of  25  members  appointed  by  the  Pre«l- 
dent  from  among  private  citizens  widely 
recognized  for  their  knowledge,  experience 
and  interest  in  the  arts.  Public  Law  8$^ 
579. 

National  Tropical  Botanical  Garden:  Con- 
fers a  Federal  charter  on  the  National  Tropl. 
cal  Botanical  Garden.    Public  Law  88-449, 

Pennsylvania  historic  sites:  EstablUha 
the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  Natloml 
Historic  Site  and  the  Johnstown  Flood  Na- 
tlonal  Memorial,  Pa.     Public  Law  88-546. 

Post  office  leases:  Extends  to  December  31, 
1966,  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  enter  Into  negotiated  leases  of  real 
property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30  yean 
Public  Law  88-480. 

Presidential  disability:  Proposed  tn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  continuity  In  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  Executive  In  the  event  the 
President  becomes  unable  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Office,  and  pro- 
vides for  filling  vacancies  In  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  whenever  such  occun. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  passed  Senate 
September  28,    1964. 

Public  lands:  Authorizes  the  heads  at 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  whom 
land  or  an  interest  is  acquired,  to  reim- 
burse the  owners  or  tenants  for  any  a- 
pense,  loss,  or  damage  Incurred  by  personi 
In  moving  themselves,  their  families,  and 
possessions  to  another  residence  or  loc&tloa. 
S.  1509,  passed  Senate  June  30. 

Puerto  Rico:  Establishes  a  Commission  to 
recommend  procedures  for  settlement  of 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Public  Uw 
88-271. 

Smithsonian  Police  Force:  Authorizes  th« 
expansion  and  arming  of  the  Smithsonian 
Police  Force  to  include  new  buildings  such 
as  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Building,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
others.  The  number  of  police  could  go 
from  181  to  287  at  a  cost  of  $456,573.  Public 
Law  88-391. 

Wool  ProducU  Labeling  Act:  AuthorlM 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude 
any  headwear  from  the  labeling  require- 
ments of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  11 
labeling  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer.  S.  1778,  passed  Senate 
July  31. 

Congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid:  Established  a  uniform  policy  and  pro- 
cedure for  periodic  congressional  review  (rf 
grant-in-aid  programs  which  are  designed 
to  assist  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions in  meeting  recognized  national  needs. 
S.  2114.  passed  Senate  June   19. 
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u«lal  of  Honor  pension:  Provides  for  pay - 
*  «f  A  $100  a  month  pension  for  holders 
•^fhP  Medal  of  Honor  by  including  within 
?i.1uglbUlty  of  existing  law  17  individuals 
"I  rSved  the  Medal  of  Honor  based  on 
Snc^bLtlnt    service.     H.R.    2434.     Public 

^^  **"      •  Health 

Year   1961 

rommunlty  health  services:  Expanded  and 

,mn°ov«l    community    health    services    and 

,«ume8  for  the  health   care  of   the   aged. 

^;.tT•uctlon  of  nursing  homes,  and  traln- 

Sg  of  pubHc  health  personnel.    Public  Law 

8^-^''-  Year  1962 

nruKS-  Strengthened  Federal  regulation 
„nder  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
trfta  nrovide  consumers  with  better,  safer. 
J^d  ^ss  expensive  drugs.     Public  Law  87-781. 

vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1962:  Au- 
thorized a  3 -year  program  of  special  project 
^nts  to  States  and,  with  State  approval, 
S  local  communities  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  intensive  vaccination  programs  against 
foUr  contagious  diseases— polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus.     Public  Law 

8'7-868. 

Major  disasters:  Authorized  assistance  to 
be  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional disaster.    Public  Law  87-502. 

Community  facilities:  Increased  from 
$7  5  to  $15  million  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  permit  construction  of  needed 
hospitals,  utility  systems,  and  school  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  the  area.    Public  Law  87-419 

Public  facility  loans:  Provided  eligibility 
to  Indian  tribes  for  assistance  under  the  pub- 
lic facility  loan  program,  title  II  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955.  Under  present 
law,  eligibility  for  loans  Is  limited  to  "munic- 
ipalities and  other  political  subdivisions 
and  instrumentalities  of  States."  This  pro- 
vision has  been  Interpreted  as  not  including 
Indian  tribes  which  resulted  not  only  in 
discrimination  but  an  Inconsistency  since 
all  tribes  are  eligible  for  low-rent  public 
housing,  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  assist- 
ance under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
Public  Law  87-808. 

Air  pollution  control  study:  Extends  to 
June  30,  1966,  and  authorizes  up  to  $5  mil- 
lion annually  in  appropriations  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, In  conjunction  with  various  State 
agencies  Into  the  causes,  effects,  and  ways 
to  abate  air  pollution  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  effects  of  automobile  exhaust  fumes. 
Public  Law  87-761. 

National  school  lunch  funds:  Revised  the 
formula  for  apportioning  cash  assistance 
funds  to  States  In  the  school  lunch  program 
to  base  It  on  the  number  of  lunches  served 
the  previous  year  plus  the  assistance-need 
factor  Instead  of  the  present  system  of  num- 
ber of  children  aged  5  to  17  plus  the  assist- 
ance-need   factor.     Public    Law    87-823. 

Public  health:  Authorized  establishment 
within  PHS  a  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences. 
Public  Law  87-838. 

Migratory  health  services:  Authorized  $3 
million  annually  In  Federal  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  Eigencles  and  organizations  for 
paying  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  family  health  cllncis  and  special 
health  projects  for  domestic  migratory  farm 
families.     Public  Law  87-692, 

Water  pollution  control:  Authorized  an 
additional  $270  million  to  help  communities 
construct  sewage  treatment  plants  to  con- 


trol water  pollution.  th\is  raising  the  annual 
limit  on  grants  from  $50  million  yearly  to 
$80  million  for  fiscal  1962.  $90  million  for  fis- 
cal 1963.  $100  million  for  fiscal  1964,  through 
and  including  1967.  In  addition,  this  meas- 
ure increased  from  $3  to  $5  million  the  an- 
nual Federal  matching  grants  to  States  to  ad- 
minister water  pollution  control  programs 
and  extended  the  program  through  June  30, 
1968.  and  authorized  $5  million  a  year  for 
the  Secretary  to  use  to  develop  demonstra- 
tion program  to  treat  sewage,  to  measure 
pollutants,  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
sewage  treatment.     Public  Law  87-88. 

Year  1963 
Retardation  and  community  centers:  Au- 
thorizes an  overall  10-year  $320  million  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  mentally  ill  to:  (a)  Con- 
struct research  centers  and  facilities;  (b) 
construct  and  establish  community  mental 
health  centers;  and  (c)  train  teachers  of 
children  who  are  mentally  retarded  or  men- 
tally 111  as  well  as  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren.    Public  Law  88-164. 

Maternal  and  child  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation: Authorizes  5-year  $350  million 
program  to  Increase  aid  to  States  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  and  for 
crippled  children's  programs;  provides  grants 
for  maternity  care  and  research  projects  to 
prevent  mental  retardation.  Public  Law 
88-156. 

Water  pollution  control :  Establishes  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
within  HEW  and  authorizes  a  4-year  $80  mil- 
lion program  of  demonstration  grants  for 
research  and  development  of  better  sewer 
systems  authorizes  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards  and  establishes  procedures 
to  evaluate  progress  in  developing  decom- 
posable detergents  so  they  will  not  cause  or 
continue  to  pollution  of  surface  and  under- 
ground waters.  (S.  649,  passed  Senate  Oct. 
16,  1963.) 

Clean  Air  Act :  Authorizes  a  4-year  $95  mil- 
lion program  on  Federal  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  combat  air  pollution. 
Public  Law  88-206. 

Medical  care  for  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey: Subject  to  regulations  of  the  President, 
this  bill  entitles  retired  ships  officers  and 
retired  crew  members  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  vessels  to  medical,  surgical,  and  den- 
tal treatment,  and  hospitalization  at  facili- 
ties of  the  Public  Health  Service  if  the  em- 
ployee was  on  duty  on  July  1,  1963,  or  date 
of  enactment,  whichever  is  later.  Public 
Law  88-71. 

Dependent  children — Poster  care:  Extends 
for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1964,  authority  granted 
under  the  Public.  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962  which  permits  the  responsibility  for 
placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren under  the  program  of  aid  to  needy  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  to  be  exercised 
by  a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency 
which  regularly  administers  this  program. 
Public  Law  88-48. 

Year  1964 
Drug  controls:  Regulates  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  possession  of  hablt- 
formlng  barbiturate  drugs,  amphetamine, 
and  other  habit-forming  central  nervous 
system  stimulant  drugs  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic's health.  (S.  2628,  passed  Senate  Aug. 
15.) 

Fishermen's  medical  care:  Restores  to 
self-employed  U.S.  fishermen  eligibility 
which  existed  from  1798  to  1954  for  medical 
care  in  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  and 
other  medical  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  the  event  of  illness  or  injury  in- 
ciured  while  engaged  in  their  hazardous  and 
essential  occupation.     Public  Law  88-424. 

Food  additives :  Extends  the  final  effective 
date  of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958  from  June  30,  1964,  to  December  31, 
1965,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
permit  the  continued  tise  of  certain  food 


additives  pending  the  completion  of  testing 
to  ascertain  their  safety.  H.R.  12033.  Pub- 
lic Law  88- 

Hill-Burton  hospital  construction:  Ex- 
tends for  5  years  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital 
Construction  Act  and  authorizes  a  total  of 
$840  million  over  the  5-year  period  1965-69 
for  construction  and  modernization  of  health 
facilities.  Authorizes  $350  million  over  the 
5 -year  period  for  the  construction  of  nurs- 
ing homes  and  chronic  disease  hospitals; 
$100  million  for  the  construction  of  diagnos- 
tic or  treatment  centers  over  the  5  years; 
$50  million  for  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  over  the  5-year  period;  authorizes 
grants  for  areawide  health  facility  planning 
in  metropolitan  and  other  areas — $2.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1965  and  $5  million  in  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years,  with  50-50  Federal- 
State  matching  and  jjermits  States  to  use  2 
percent  of  their  allotments,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  a  year,  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
State  administration  of  the  construction 
program  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.  Public 
Law  88-443. 

Nurses  training:  Authorized  funds  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  nurses  training  programs. 
Public  Law  88-581. 

Pesticide  registration:  Requires  registra- 
tion and  Department  of  Agriculture  approval 
of  pesticides  before  they  can  be  sold  to  the 
public.     PubUc  Law  88-305. 

Physlcially  handicapped:  Increases  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
President's  Conunlttee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  from  $300,000  a  year  to 
$400,000  in  order  to  finance  the  expanding 
work  of  the  Committee  in  behalf  of  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  mentally  restored,  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  increasing  nimi- 
bers  of  physically  handicapped  being  re- 
habilitated for  employment.  Public  Law 
88-321. 

Protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  from  pesti- 
cides: Increases  the  authorized  annual  ap- 
propriation for  pesticide  research  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  $2,565,000 
to  $3.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  and 
thereafter  $5  million  annually.  HJl.  4487; 
passed  Senate,  amended  September  3. 

Public  health  training:  Expanded  and  im- 
proved public  health  training  programs. 
Public  Law  88-497. 

Housing 

Year    1961 

Housing  Act  of  1961:  Enacted  a  housing 
program,  authorizing  $4.9  billion  in  new 
funds.  The  act  provides  for  a  new  2-year  ex- 
perimental plan  of  low-Interest  rate,  35- 
year  mortgage  loans  for  middle-income  hous- 
ing (except  In  hardship  cases  the  mortgages 
may  be  extended  to  40  years);  requires  a  3- 
percent  downpajrment  on  low-income  hous- 
ing, with  a  permissive  Inclusion  of  settlement 
costs;  authorizes  $75  million  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems,  and  $50  million  for  "open 
space"  grants;  and  includes  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  approximately  100,000  public  hous- 
ing units.    Public  Law  87-70. 

FHA:  Increased  by  $1  billion  the  mortgage 
insurance  authorization  of  FHA.  Public 
Law  87-38. 

Year  1962 

Senior  Citizens  Hovislng  Act  of  1962:  Au- 
thorized an  additional  $100  million  (to  $225 
million)  for  the  existing  program  of  direct 
loans  to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Established  a  new  program  for  rural  areas 
and  authorized  $50  million  for  loans  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations,  consumer  coop- 
eratives, and  public  agencies  to  build  rental 
hovising  for  the  elderly  and  related  facilities 
such  as  dining  halls  and  Infirmaries.  The 
new  plan  to  be  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  includes  $60  million 
loan  fund  to  help  elderly  persons  purchase 
an  existing  home  or  housing  site.  Public 
Law  87-723. 
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Ymt  1968 

Insurance    authority:    Extends 

to  June  30,   1965,  authority  of 

nsure  mortgages  for  sale  and  rental 

for    low     and     moderate     Income 

Public  Law  8&-54. 

for  elderly:   Authorizes  an  addl- 

mllllon  for  loans  to  nonprofit  cor- 

and  consumer  cooi)eratives  to  pro- 

for  the  elderly  designed  to  meet 

needs.    Public  Law  88-158. 

Year  1964 
housing  In  rural  areas:   Approved 
extension  (through  September  30, 

the  Farmere'  Home  Administration 
to  insure  loans  on  rental  housing 

>lderly  in  rural  areas.    Public  Law 
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Act  of   1964:    Omnibus   hoiising 
aut4orlzing  a  $1.1  billion  extension  and 
of  existing  housing  programs 
ninths.     Public  Law  88-560. 

housing:   Authorizes  the  Veter- 
Adii^lnlstratlon  to  extend  aid  on  accoimt 
in  certain  veterans'  housing.     (S. 
Senate  July  29.) 

Intemattonal 

Year  1961 

assistance  authorization:  Autbor- 
t^rtal  appropriation  of  $4,253,500,000 
1962;  a  long-term  (5-year)  Devel- 
[joan  Fund  program  authorizing  an 
of  $1.2  biUion  for  fiscal   1962 
billion  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1968 
and  established  a  new  foreign  aid 
Public  Law  87-195. 
American    aid:    Appropriated    $600 
if  or   Latin    American    aid    program. 
ixicludes  $100  million  in  disaster  relief 
$394  million  for  loans  by  the  Inter- 
Development  Bank,  $6  million  for 
economical  programs  of  the  Or- 
of  American  States,  and  $100  mil- 
loans  and  grants  by  the  Intema- 
Cboperation  Administration.    Public 


Ratified  the  creation  of  the  Organl- 
Economlc  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
Mii^istlng  of  18  European  member 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  to 
economic  stability  and  an  orderly 
3f   the   economies   of  the   member 


Ck>rps: 


Carried  out  the  President's 

to  establish  a  Peace  Corps 

volunteen  to  carry  America's 

talents  and  idealism  abroad  to  help 

peoples   to   help   themselves.    Public 

:83. 

Established    a    I7.S.    Arms 
and   Disarmament  Agency   to   deal 
problem  of  reduction  and  control 
looking  toward  ultimate  world 
Public  Law  87-297. 
Jtavel    Service:    Established    a   IT.S. 
Sprvloe  in  the  Department  of  Corn- 
promote    and    encoTirage    tourist 

atooad.    Public  Law  87-63. 
as  aid:  Authorized  disposal  of  ad- 
$2  billion  in  siirplus  commodities 
Agricultural  Trade  Development 
Act.     Public  Law  87-27. 
Act:    Extended   the   Sugar    Act   of 
15  months  to  June  30,  1962,  fixing 
f  domestic  and  foreign  producers; 
the  President's  authority  to 
?uban  sugar  imports  and  reallocate 
Public  Law  87-15. 

aid:   Authorized  the  admin- 
to  continue  and  expand  the  use  of 
abundance  in  helping  needy 
n    the     less    developed    countries 
development  programs  under  title 
Uiw  480,  Agricultiiral  Trade  De- 
Act.    Public  Law  87-92. 

Bank:   Authorized  Export- 

fank  to  guarantee  and  Insxire  n.S. 

and  Importers  against  political  and 


tlie 
Assi  itance 


credit    losses    in    foreign    countries.      Public 
Law  87-311. 

Red  China:  Expressed  as  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 

1.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  the  representative  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations; 

2.  The  United  States  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose seating  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  the  U.N.  so  long  as  that  regime  per- 
sists In  defying  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter;  and 

3.  The  American  people  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  not  according  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Loans  to  friendly  nations:  Authorized  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  certain  friendly  nations. 
Public  Law  87-387. 

Year  1962 

Foreign  aid  authorization:  Authorized  $1.2 
billion  in  foreign  aid  for  flscad  1963  for  de- 
velopment grants.  Investment  guarantees.  In- 
vestment surveys,  International  organiza- 
tions and  programs,  supporting  assistance 
and  the  contingency  fund,  and  $2.4  billion 
over  a  4^year  period  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  Includes  $600  million  for 
fiscal  1963.    Public  Law  87-565. 

International  Monetary  Fund :  Granted  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  standby  authority 
to  lend  up  to  $2  billion  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  so  that  10  Industrialized  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  can  par- 
ticipate In  a  special  lending  program.  Public 
Law  87-490. 

Peace  Corps:  Authorized  $63,750,000  to 
finance  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  fiscal  1963.  (Forty  million  dollars 
was  authorized  last  year  but  only  $30  million 
appropriated.)     Public  Law  87-442. 

U.N.  bonds:  Authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $100  million  for  a  loan  to  the  U.N.  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar  matching  basis  with  other 
nations  for  the  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds  to 
ease  the  financial  crisis  caused  by  the  Congo. 
Public  Law  87-731. 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act: 
Assists  In  the  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
escapees  by  authorizing  the  President  to  par- 
ticipate in  three  programs:  contributions  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (ICEM);  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR);  and  the  VS.  escapee  program 
(USEP).  Establishes  specific  authority  to 
assist  Cuban  refugees  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States.     Public  Law  87-510. 

Sugar  Act  extension:  Extended  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  set 
new  quotas  for  domestic  and  foreign  sugar 
producing  areas.    Public  Law  87-535. 

Sugar — Western  Hemisphere :  Reserved 
150,000  tons  of  premium-priced  sugar  for 
Latin  American  supplies  for  1963  and  1964, 
and  75,000  for  balance  of  1962.  Public  Law 
87-539. 

International  Wheat  Act  extension:  Ex- 
tends International  Wheat  Agreement  of 
1949  to  implement  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  ratified  In  1962.  by  authorizing 
the  President,  acting  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  make  available  wheat 
and  wheat  fiour  at  prices  necessary  to  exer- 
cise the  rights,  obtain  the  benefits,  and  fulfill 
obligations  of  United  States.  Public  Law 
87-632. 

Philippine  war  damage  claims:  Authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $73  million  for  unpaid 
balance  of  awards  made  to  claimants  under 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946; 
payments  to  be  made  only  to  claimants  or 
their  successors  In  interest;  no  new  claims 
will  be  allowed.     Public   Law   87-616. 

Ryukyu  Islands:  Increased  from  $6  to  $12 
million  the  authorization  of  funds  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
Public  Law  87-746. 


October  s 

Foreign  bank  deposits:  To  help  slow  tv 
U.S.  gold  outfiow,  removed  for  a  Derl«i - 
3  years  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Dri«2 
ceiling— which  ranges  up  to  4  percent  t!^ 
ing  with  the  duration  of  a  deposit— on  InS* 
est  rates  paid  by  U.S.  commercial  banlu«i 
time  deposits  of  foreign  governmentstt,«i 
central  banks  or  other  monetary  authorlu 
and  International  institutions  of  whirh^ 
United    States    is    a   member.    Public  t!^ 
87-827.  "°   *** 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962:  Qave  th« 
President  general  authority  to  cut  all  tarS* 
as  much  as  50  percent  over  the  next  6  y^ 
empowered  him  to  remove  tariffs  as  m^ 
as  he  believes  desirable  on  products  in  whirh 
the  United  States  and  Western  Eurone  iSt 
count    for   most   of   the   world    '        *^  ""• 


trade; 


p«r. 


mitted  the  President  to  negotiate  tariff  ,*. 
ductlons  on  entire  categories  of  commo<iltiM 
Instead  of  item  by  item  as  at  present-  esti*! 
llshed  a  new  program  of  subsidies  to  utm 
as  a  substitute  for  tariff  protection  for 
workers  and  companies  hurt  by  import  com 
petition;  prohibited  the  United  States  fr^ 
granting  tariff  concessions  to  Poland  ai2 
Yugoslavia  and  eliminated  present  cono». 
slons  to  these  nations;  and  removed  tha 
perU-point  provision  of  present  law  whlS 
empowers  the  Tariff  Commission  to  recom 
mend  minimum  safe  tariffs  on  specific  ItesM 
prior  to  international  trade  negotiations  Bnd 
authorizes  the  Commission  only  to  advlM 
the  President  on  the  probable  economic  el 
feet  of  any  proposed  trade  agreement  acUoiL 
Public  Law  87-794. 

Nonquota  immigrant  status:  Provided non. 
quota  status  for  certain  first  preference  quott 
immigrants  needed  urgently  in  the  United 
States  because  of  their  education,  training 
experience,  skills,  and  abilities  and  also  for 
certain  fourth  preference  quota  Immlgranti 
such  as  brothers,  sisters,  married  sons,  or 
married  daughters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Including  spouses  and  children  Puh. 
lie  Law  87-885. 

Year  1963 

Forelgn-ald  authorization:  Authorizes  $1.6 
billion  In  foreign-aid  funds  for  fiscal  10M. 
Public  Law  88-205. 

Churchill:  Proclaimed  Winston  Churchin 
an  honorary  American  citizen.  Public  Law 
88-6. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension:  Ei- 
tends  the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  for  5  years  to  June  30.  1968,  and 
increases  the  lending  authority  of  the  Bank 
by  $2  billion  (to  $9  billion)  and  Insurance 
coverage  from  $1  to  $2  billion.  Public  Uw 
88-101. 

Peace  Corps  expansion :  Authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $38,250,000.  or  a  total  of  $102  mllllan, 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  1964.  Public 
Law  88-200. 

World  Bank  capital  stock  Increase :  Amends 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(World  Bank)  to  vote  for  a  $1  billion  In- 
crease In  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank.  In- 
crease Is  required  to  permit  new  member 
countries  of  the  B'\nk  to  suscrlbe  and  to  en- 
able present  members  to  Increase  their  sub- 
scriptions.    Public  Law  88-178. 

Foreign  Service  bulldlngfs  amendment: 
Authorizes  $49,824,000  for  a  2-year  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program;  and  amends  the 
Philippine  War  Claims  Act  of  1962  by  ear- 
marking ( 1 )  between  $30  and  $40  million  for 
claimants  up  to  $25,000,  (2)  between  $30  and 
$40  million  for  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  to  use  for  educational  purposes, 
and  remainder  to  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
(antilobbylng  amendment) .  Public  Law  8$- 
94. 

Duty-free  allowance:  Extends  for  2  yean, 
to  June  30,  1965,  the  $100  exemption  from 
Import    duties    allowed    on    foreign    goodi 
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»ht  back  from  outside  the  United  States, 
'"""l^ntjnues  the  $200  exemption  for  the 
St'iriSJnS  Situ  AprU  1.  1964,  when  it 
5J*io^$100.    Public  Law  88-53. 
Year  1964 

«r<Hire  construction:  Authorizes  the  con- 
.^lOT  of  certain  international  bridges, 
fl^i  passed  senate  August  5,  1964. 

ntnadlan  exhibition:  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
...nt  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  General  to 

den*  w  "!'*' .    _    TT  q     r.ort.1r1nat1nn     Jn 


plan 


and  arrange  for  U.S.  participation  In 


PJ,.  Canadian  Universal  and  International 
Sblbltlon  to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  1967. 
PuWlc  Law  88-586. 

Cbamlzal  Treaty— Implementation :  Au- 
thorizes $44  9  million  to  Implement  the  Con- 
«ntion  on  the  Chamizal  for  the  acquisition 
^  lands  to  be  transferred  to  Mexico  and  to 
make  possible  the  relocation  of  the  channel 
rfthe  Bio  Grande  and  other  required  re- 
tocatlons.    Public  Law  88-300. 

CIA  retirement:  Provides  an  Improved  re- 
tirement system  for  employees  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  who  are  engaged  in  con- 
ducting and  supporting  intelligence  activi- 
ties abroad.     H.R.  8427,  Public  Law  88-     . 

Claims  against  Cuba:  Authorizes  the  Fot- 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  re- 
celve-and  determine  the  amount  and  validity 
of  claims  of  American  nationals  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  which  have  arisen  since 
January  1,  1959.  for  the  nationalization  or 
expropriation  of  their  property  and  for  dis- 
ability or  death  arising  out  of  violations  of 
International  law  by  Government  of  Cuba. 
EB.  12259,  passed  Senate,  amended,  Sep- 
tember 8.  1964. 

Coffee  Implementing  bill:  Implements  the 
ratification  of  the  1963  International  Coffee 
Agreement  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
require  certificates  of  origin  on  coffee  enter- 
ing the  United  States  and  to  control  Imports 
from  nonmembers.  if  neccessary.  H.R.  8864. 
In  conference. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  amend- 
ments: Strengthened  existing  law  by  revis- 
ing definitions,  by  providing  injunctive 
remedy,  by  stricter  requirements  for  dis- 
closing political  activities  and  expenditures, 
by  prohibiting  campaign  contributions,  by 
prohlbltmg  contingent  fee  contracts  between 
agents  and  foreign  principals,  by  reqtilrlng 
full  Identity  disclosure  of  agent  and  prin- 
cipal, and.  by  prohibiting  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  from  acting 
u  agents  of  foreign  principals.  S.  2136, 
passed  Senate  July  6. 

Foreign  aid:  Authorized  $3.5  billion  for 
foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1965.  H.R.  11380.  Pub- 
lic Law  88- 

Porelgn  chiefs  guard:  Provides  broad  new 
authority  to  protect  the  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  other  designated  ofllclals.  Public 
Uw  88-493. 

Foreign  fishing :  Prohibits  fishing  in  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  by  persons  other  than  U.S. 
nationals  or  inhabitants.    Public  Law  8S-308. 

Foreign  Service  annuities:  Provides  re- 
duced annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  program  for  service  which  termi- 
nated prior  to  October  16,  1960,  to  provide 
an  annuity  for  a  surviving  widow,  at  not  less 
than  $2,400.     S.  745.     Public  Law  8fr-     . 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  amend- 
ments: Authorizes  appropriation  of  $12.2 
million  and  $12.4  million,  respectively,  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  other  operating  expenses  of  For- 
eign Service  buildings;  and  authorizes,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1966,  the  transfer  be- 
tween areas  and  departments  of  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  funds  previously  authorized  for 
purchase,  construction,  major  alteration,  and 
long-term  leasing  of  buildings  overseas. 
Public  Law  8&-414. 

Inter- American  Development  Bank:  Au- 
thorizes $461,760,000  In  additional  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  Inter-American   Develop- 


ment Bank;  $50  million  of  this  amount  is  a 
cash  outlay  for  the  SpeclsJ  Operations  Fund 
which  makes  loans  with  more  fiexlble  inter- 
est and  repayment  terms.  Balance  of  $411,- 
760,000  is  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank.    Public  Law  88-259. 

International  Development  Association : 
Authorized  the  U.S.  Governor  of  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  to  vote  for 
an  overall  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
Association.    Public  Law  8S-310. 

Laos:  Authorized  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute Its  share  of  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tlon  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 
in  Laos.    Public  Law  88-468. 

Mexican  independence:  Provided  for  pres- 
entation by  the  United  States  of  a  statue  of 
Lincoln  to  Mexico  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  its  Independence.  Public  Law 
88-399. 

Naval  vessel  loan  extension :  Authorizes  the 
extension  of  existing  loans  of  40  ships  to  12 
friendly  foreign  countries.  Public  Law  8&- 
437. 

Oil  pollution:  Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Administrator  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporation  should  seek  to 
enter  Into  and  carry  out  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  government  authorities,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  reduce  oil 
pollution  In  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
adjacent  waters.  H.  Con.  Res.  45,  passed 
House  May  4,  1964;  passed  Senate  July  29. 

Peace  Corps  authorization:  Authorizes  a 
fiscal  1965  appropriation  of  $115  million  for 
Peace  Corps  activities,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  corps  to  finance  14,000  volun- 
teers through  the  svunmer  of  1965.  Public 
Law  88-285. 

Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park: 
To  Implement  the  International  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  relat- 
ing to  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park,  this  bill  provides  for  establishing  a 
Joint  United  States-Canadian  Commission  to 
be  called  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  Interna- 
tional Park  Commission,  with  the  functions 
of  accepting  title  to  the  former  Roosevelt 
estate,  restoring  the  home,  and  administer- 
ing the  Bite  as  an  international  park.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-363. 

Sea  level  canal  study:  Authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  a  five-member  com- 
mission from  private  life  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of,  and  the  most  suitable  site  for,  construc- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  best 
means  to  effect  its  construction,  whether  by 
conventional  or  nuclear  means.  Findings  to 
be  reported  to  Congress  by  July  31,  1965. 
Public  Law  88-609. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Increases  U.S. 
contribution  to  operations  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Commission,  whose  Jurisdiction  In- 
cludes American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  trust 
territories.     Public  Law  88-263. 

Temporary  assistance  for  returning  U.S. 
citizens:  Extends  to  June  30,  1967,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1113(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  authorize  temporary  assist- 
ance to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to 
dependents  If  they  are  Identified  by  the 
State  Department  as  having  returned,  or 
having  been  brought,  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try because  of  the  destitution  of  the  UJS. 
citizen  or  the  Illness  of  such  citizen  or  any 
of  his  dependents  or  because  of  war  or 
threat  of  war,  and  If  they  are  without  avail- 
able resources.     Public  Law  88-347. 

U.N.  dues:  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  direct  the  perma- 
nent U.S.  delegate  to  the  U.N.  to  continue 
efforts  toward  securing  payment  by  members 
of  the  U.N.  for  assessments  which  are  over- 
due. House  Concvurent  Resolution  343, 
passed  House  August  17;  passed  Senate 
August  20. 

Vietnam:  Enacted  a  Joint  resolution  sup- 
porting President  Johnson's  actions  In  re- 


pelling any  armed  attack  against  U.S.  forces 
in  southeast  Asia  by  the  Communist  regime 
In  North  Vietnam.    Public  Law  88-408. 
Treaties 
Year  1961 
Belglvun   Treaty:     Ratified   a   commercial 
treaty  with  Belgium  to  provide  protection 
for  property  and  Interests  of  American  citi- 
zens and  companies  in  Belgium  and  to  as- 
sure fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
In  commercial.  Industrial,  and  financial  ac- 
tivities. In  return  for  like  assvirances  in  the 
United  States. 

Brazil:  Ratified  a  treaty  of  extradition 
with  Brazil. 

Colvimbia  River:  Ratified  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  coopera- 
tive development  of  the  Coliunbia  River. 

Geneva  radio  regulations:  Ratified  the 
Geneva  radio  regulations  containing  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional regulation  of  radio  communication  to 
assist  the  United  Stotes  in  carrying  out  its 
scientific  efforts  In  radio  astronomy  and 
space  research. 

German  war  bonds:  Ratified  a  second 
agreement  with  Germany  for  the  validation 
of  East  German  dollar  bonds  to  enable  own- 
ers of  these  bonds  to  establish  they  were  ac- 
quired from  legitimate  sources  and  not 
through  Soviet  somrces  In  Berlin  at  close  of 
World  War  II. 

International  Telecommunications  Con- 
vention: Ratified  Ehcecutive  J  which  con- 
tinues in  effect  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  International  Telecommunications  Con- 
vention to  maintain  and  extend  interna- 
tional cooperation  of  the  Improvement  and 
rational  \ise  of  teleconununlcations  of  all 
kinds. 

Loadllne:  Ratified  a  modification  to  the 
International  Load  Line  Convention. 

Oil  pollution:  Ratified  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  High  Seas  by  Oil. 

Vietnam  Treaty:  Ratified  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Vietnam  to  provide  protection 
for  property  and  Interests  of  American  citi- 
zens and  companies  In  Vietnam  and  to  as- 
sure fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
with  respect  to  engaging  in  comimerclal,  in- 
dustrial, and  financial  activities.  In  rettim 
for  like  assurances  In  the  United  States. 

Pollution  of  sea  by  oil:  Implemented  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  which  pro- 
hibits discharge  of  oil  from  tankers  and  im- 
poses fines  and  penalties  for  violations. 
Public  Law  87-167. 

Year  1962 
Ratified  a  3 -year  extension,  to  July  81, 
1966,  of  the  wheat  agreement:  The  agree- 
ment, which  supersedes  a  pact  due  to  expire 
July  31,  embraces  25  wheat-importing  coun- 
tries and  10  exporters  Including  the  United 
States. 

ICAO:  Ratified  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Convention  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  ICAO  Council  from 
21  to  27  members. 

IAEA:  Ratified  amendment  enlarging  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  from  23  to  25  mem- 
bers. 

WMO:  Ratified  amendments  to  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  Increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Organization  and  eliminating  an  incon- 
sistency relative  to  voting  on  membership. 

Tax  treaty:  Ratified  a  tax  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

NAPC:  Ratified  a  declaration  of  tinder- 
standlng  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Plsheries 
Convention. 

SOLAS  Convention:  Ratified  the  1960 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  which  wa« 
signed  by  ovu-  Government  and  39  other  gov- 
ernments to  promote  maritime  safety. 
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Ratified  a  commercial  treaty 

the  United  States  and  Luxembourg 

an  agreed  basis  for  protection  of 

and  Interests  of  American  citizens 

In  Luxembourg  with  recipro- 

for  Luxembourg  citizens  In   the 

l^tates. 

Year  1963 

test  ban  treaty :  Ratified  the  treaty 

nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 

outer  space,  and  underwater,  signed 

on  Augsut  5,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the 

States,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

1  jQd  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union 

Socialist  Republics. 

Coffee  Agreement:    Ratified 

Coffee  Agreement  to  stabl- 

In   world   trade   by   establishing 

exporting  countries  and  binding 

countries  to  limit  their  purchases 

from  countries  not  parties  to  the 
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banning 
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United 
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Ivlatlon  Convention:  Ratified  Con- 
)n  International  Civil  Aviation. 
Extradition  Convention:    Ratified 
Convention  on  Extradition  between  United 
Sweden. 

Protocol :  Ratified  additional  proto- 
Treaty  of  Extradition  between  the 
tates  and  Brazil. 

Extradition    Convention :     Ratified 

Convention  on  Extradition  between  United 

Israel. 

Consular  Convention:  Ratified  Con- 

Cot^ventlon  between  United  States  and 
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Consular  Convention :  Ratified  Con- 
Co^ventlon  between  United  States  and 
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al  Treaty:  Ratified  the  treaty  set- 
longstanding    dispute    over    the 
district    In    the    El    Paso-Ciudad 
Region  of  the  United  States-Mexican 
by  providing  for  an  exchange  of 
resulting  In  a  net   transfer  of  437.18 
kiexlco. 


Aiutrlan 
and 

All(n 


3xliia 


Year  1964 

Assets  Convention:   Ratified  an 

providing  for  the  return  of  cer- 

property  located  In  the  United 

vested  during  World  War  II  by 

Property    Custodian    under    the 

With  the  Enemy  Act,  amounting  to 

tely  $450,000. 

extradition:  Ratified  extradition 

Belgium. 

Tax  protocol:  Ratified  a  tax  proto- 

a  2-year  extension  (to  Dec.  31. 

the  United  States  and  Greece 

with  the  1962  Revenue  Act. 

Sugar     Agreement — ^Proto- 

a  2-year  extension  (to  Dec.  31, 

the  organizational  provisions  of  the 

Sugar  Agreement  of  1958. 
Tax  Convention:  Ratified  the  1960 
between    the    United    States    and 
mbdlfylng  and  supplementing  the  1954 
rax  Convention. 

Tax  Convention:  Ratified  the  1962 
between    the    United    States    and 
mbdlfylng  and  supplementing  the  1954 
fax  Convention. 

In  the  Red  Sea  treaty:  Ratified  an 
to  share  the  expenses  of  maln- 
;wo  lighthouses  on  the  Red  Sea  Is- 
Abu  All  and  Jabal  at  Talr. 

Tax     Convention:     Ratified 

between  the  United  States 

to  avoid  double   taxation 


Lu]  embourg 


the  contention 

and 

of  InconJe 

Nethe  lands  tax  protocol :  Ratified  the  pro- 
tocol  between   the   United   States   and   the 
modifying  and  supplementing 
extension     to     the     Netherlands 
of  the  1948  Income  Tax  Convention. 
Pacific    Pur     Seals     Convention — 
Ratified  the  protocol  amending  the 
onventlon  on  conservation  of  North 
seals. 


f'lri 


Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries:  Ratified  a 
protocol  to  bring  harp  and  hood  seals  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Convention  of  1949  in  order  to 
make  It  possible  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  conservation  of  these  seal 
herds. 

Pollution  of  Sea  Treaty:  Ratified  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil, 
to  add  new  categories  of  ships,  both  large 
and  small,  extended  the  prohibited  zones 
from  50  to  100  miles,  and  strengthened  the 
penalty  provisions. 

Radio  regulations:  Ratified  a  partial  re- 
vision of  the  radio  regulations  designed  to 
allocate  frequencies  in  the  radio  spectrum 
for  satellite  communications,  space  research, 
navigational  satellites,  meteorological  satel- 
lites, telecommand,  telemetry,  tracking  of 
space  vehicles,  and  amateur  radio  operations. 

Sweden  Tax  Convention:  Ratified  the  sup- 
plementary convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  modifying  and  supple- 
menting the    1939   Income  Tax   Convention. 

I  Judicial 

Year  1961 

Circuit  Judges:  Created  73  additional  U.S. 
district  and  circuit  court  Judgeships  to  help 
ease  the  present  workload  and  overcrowded 
court  calendars.     Public   Law   87-36. 

Tax  Court  Judges'  widows  and  dependent 
children:  Provided  a  system  of  annuities  for 
the  surviving  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren of  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  Public 
Law  87-370. 

Judgment  and  compromise  settlement: 
Provided  for  the  swift  payment  of  Judg- 
ments and  compromise  settlements  against 
the  U.S.  Government  won  by  State  and  for- 
eign claimants.     Public  Law  87-187. 

Racketeering  enterprises:  Prohibits  the 
use  of  the  mall  or  any  transportation  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  any  unlawful 
activities  (business  enterprises  Involving 
gambling,  bootlegging,  narcotics,  etc.) .  Pub- 
lic Law  87-228. 

Transmission  of  bets:  Forbids  the  use  of 
wire  communications  (telephone,  telegraph, 
or  any  other  means  of  interstate  wire  com- 
munications) for  gambling.  Exempts  In- 
formation carried  for  use  of  the  press  and 
wireless  communication.  Public  Law  87- 
216. 

Wagering  paraphernalia:  Prohibits  inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  parapher- 
nalia for  bookmaking.  wagering  po<jls.  num- 
bers games,  or  similar  games  carried  by 
means  other  than  common  carrier  in  the 
usual  course  of  its  business,  but  allows 
transportation  of  equipment  from  a  State 
where  It  Is  manufactured  into  a  State  where 
parimutuel  betting  is  legal.  Public  Law 
87-218. 

Felons:  Extended  Fugitive  Felon  Act  to  all 
felonies.     Public  Law  87-368. 

Espionage:  Extended  laws  against  espio- 
nage and  censorship  to  acts  committed  any- 
where in  the  world.     Public  Law  87-369. 

Tax  stamps:  Made  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
transport  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In 
Interstate  commerce.     Public  Law  87-371. 

Plane  hijacking:  Made  airplane  hijacking 
a  Federal  crime  subject  to  a  possible  death 
penalty.     Public  Law  87-197. 

Aircraft  claims;  Authorized  immediate 
pajmient  of  up  to  $1,000  to  anyone  who  might 
suffer  injury  or  personal  damages  as  a  result 
of  an  accident  involving  military  aircraft  or 
missiles.     Public  Law  87-212. 

Year  1962 
Gambling  devices:  Broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  gambling  devices  to  cover  additional 
types  of  machines  manufactured  for  gam- 
bling purposes,  and  requires  detailed  records 
of  all  such  devices  shipped  in  Interstate  com- 
merce.    Public  Law  87-840. 


October  s 

Antitrust:  Authorized  Department  off  ii«. 
tlce  to  demand  the  records  of  busine*  a^ 
under  investigation  for  possible  use  in  «? 
trust  cases.     Public  Law  87-664. 

Smith  Act  amendment:  Defines  and  cl»n 
fies  the  term  "organize"  as  used  In  th«  Rn!uJ 
Act  of  1940  to  make  it  apply  to  conttt 
as  well  as  original  Communist  actlvtM-? 
Public  Law  87-486.  »*.«viu«. 

Juvenile  delinquents:  Requires  that  1u»». 
niles  adjudged  delinquents  be  committed  ta 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  foroS 
servation  and  study  and  that  a  full  renort^ 
submitted  within  60  days  by  the  BurMm  2 
Prisons.    Public  Law  87-428. 

Guam:  Extended  to  Guam  the  power  to 
enter  into  Interstate  compacts  to  enforM 
criminal  laws  and  policies  of  the  stafT 
Public  Law  87-406.  "* 

Vending-machine     slugs:  Broadened    Um 
Federal  criminal  law  dealing  with  the  manu 
facture  and  sale  of  slugs  and  similar  device 
which  could  be  used  in  lieu  of  coins  in  vend 
ing  machines.    Public  Law  87-667. 

District  court  Jurisdiction:  Made  it  poa. 
sible  to  bring  actions  against  Government 
officials  and  agencies  In  U.S.  district  couru 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  which  be- 
cause of  certain  limitations  on  Jurisdiction 
and  venue,  could  formerly  be  brought  only  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    Public  Law  87-748. 

Torts:  Provided  for  the  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  the  value  of  hospital  can 
furnished  to  an  individual  tortlously  injured 
by  a  third  party.     Public  Law  87-693. 

Year  1963 

Crimes  abroad :  Permits  prosecution  in  VS. 
district  courts  of  offenses  against  this  coun- 
try committed  abroad.    Public  Law  88-27. 

Tort  claims:  Permits  civil  action  on  tort 
claims  to  be  brought  in  the  district  court 
of  the  district  where  the  act  or  omission 
occurred.     Public  Law  88-234. 

Courts:  Clarifies  the  status  of  Federal 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service.     Public  Law  88-176. 

Year  1964 

Annuities :  Increases  the  annuities  of  wid- 
ows of  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  a  year,  payable  monthly.    S.  16M,  ~ 
House  Calendar. 

Child  adoption :  Eliminates  the  black  mar- 
ket in  child  adoption  by  imposing  Federal 
criminal  sanctions  on  persons  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  the  traffic 
of  placing  children  for  adoption  or  perma- 
nent free  care.  S.  1541,  passed  Senate  Sep- 
tember 25.  1964. 

Court  of  Claims:  Authorizes  five  addi- 
tional Commissioners  for  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.     S.  102,  House  Calendar. 

Courts:  Improves  Judicial  procedures  for 
serving  documents  obtaining  evidence,  and 
proving  documents  in  litigation  with  inter- 
national aspects.  H.R.  9435.  Public  Law 
88-     . 

Sports  bribes:  Prohibits  any  bribery 
scheme  in  commerce  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  any  sporting  conte  t  and  provldea, 
on  conviction,  for  a  $10,000  fine  and/or  im- 
prisonment up  to  5  years.  Public  Law 
88-316. 

Labor 

Year  1961 

Federal  unemployment  compensation:  Au- 
thorized Federal  advances  to  permit  the 
States  to  extend  unemployment  benefits  up 
to  an  additional  13  weeks  for  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  bene.lts  durlni 
the  recession,  thus  providing  an  unemployed 
worker  with  benefits  up  to  a  total  of  88 
weeks — in  an  effort  to  ease  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  throughout  the  country.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-62. 

Railroad  unemployment  compensation: 
Approved   benefits  of   a  similar  nature  ttX 


1961, 
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„niimoloyed  railroad  workers  under  the  Rail- 
ed Unemployment  Insurance  Act.     Public 

T*w  87-7. 
Railroad  retirees:    To  bring   the   railroad 
SrsM  in  line  with  the  beneficiaries  of  social 

[!!u^y    this    amendment    to   the   Railroad 

^tlrement    Act    permits    men 

service  to   receive  reduced 


years' 


without  30 
annuities 
f.MD  reaching  age  62;  and  reduces  from  3 
tol  year  the  required  time  which  must  elapse 
Ifter  marriage  before  a  wife  or  husband, 
otherwise  qualified,  may  receive  the  annuity, 
public  Law  87-285. 

Minimum  wage :  Increased  mlnlmiun  wage 
to  »1.25  (from  $1)  and  extended  coverage  to 
86  million  additional  workers.     Public  Law 

87-30. 

ICC  loans:  Extended  for  27  months  (to 
June  30,  1963)  authority  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  loans  to  help 
ease  the  credit  difHcultles  of  railroads.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-16. 

Year  1962 

Manpower  retraining:  Authorized  a  3-year, 
1435  million,  program  of  training  of  unem- 
ployed in  vocational  schools  or  on-the-job 
retraining  to  develop  new  skills;  first  2  years' 
cost  to  be  paid  with  Federal  funds,  third 
year  50-50  matching  with  the  States.  Public 
Law  87-415.    ^ 

Work  Hours  Act:  Provided  for  a  standard 
workweek  of  40  hours  with  not  lees  than 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  after  an  8-hour 
day  or  40-hour  week.    Public  Law  87-581. 
Year  1963 

Manpower  Training  Act  Amendments: 
Waives  the  State  matching  requirement  for 
fiscal  1965  and  extends  the  act  for  2  addi- 
tional years  with  the  requirement  that 
States  match  one-third  and  one-half,  respec- 
tively, in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967;  author- 
izes training  in  education  at  the  basic  level 
for  those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupational 
training  provided  evidence  exists  of  inten- 
tion to  undertake  training  and  for  this  group 
an  additional  20  weeks  of  training  allow- 
ances are  authorized;  provides  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  by  lowering  the  age 
limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from  19 
to  17,  subject  to  a  restriction  of  a  1-year 
waiting  period  for  school  dropouts,  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  youth  receiving 
training  allowances  to  25  percent  of  those 
receiving  allowances  and  restricts  the  allow- 
ances to  those  In  special  youth  training  proj- 
ects; and  authorizes  $50  million  in  new  fimds 
for  fiscal  1964  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1965.    Public  Law  88-214. 

Railroad  labor  dispute:  Creates  a  seven- 
member  arbitration  board,  composed  of  two 
members  appointed  by  the  carriers  and  two 
by  the  union  to  arbitrate  the  two  key  Issues 
of  firemen's  Jobs  and  train  crew  Jobs  (Presi- 
dent named  three  since  the  fotir  could  not 
reach  an  agreement) .     Public  Law  88-108. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act:  Restores  the 
railroad  retirement  and  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  systems  to  a  satisfactory  fi- 
nancial condition  by  reducing  the  actuarial 
deficit  in  the  railroad  retirement  system  by 
$61  million  a  year  and  Improves  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  unemployment  system 
by  about  $20  million  a  year.  Public  Law  88- 
133. 

Year  1964 

Commission  on  Automation:  Establishes  a 
14-member  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 
Public  Law  88-444. 

Davis-Bacon  Act  Amendments:  Modernizes 
the  Davis-3acon  Act  to  bring  Its  standards 
into  conformity  with  modern  wage  payment 
practices,  by  including  health  and  welfare 
fringe  benefits,  and  any  other  bona  fide 
fringe  benefit,  or  contributions  to  ftmds, 
plans  or  programs,  In  determining  prevail- 
ing wages  required  to  be  paid  on  construc- 
tion Jobs  subject  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Public  Law  88-349. 


national  economy 
Year  1961 
Aid  to  dependent  children:  Authorized  a 
14-month  program,  from  May  1,  1961, 
through  June  1962  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, permitting  States  to  aid  needy  unem- 
ployed parents  and  their  children  who  are 
not  now  eligible  for  aid  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participates;  and  Increased 
by  $3  million  the  minimum  amount  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  vsdll  participate  on 
a  matching  basis  in  State  programs  carry- 
ing out  the  special  medical  care  provision 
for  recipients  of  old-age  assistance.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-31. 

Area  redevelopment:  Established  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  authorized  a 
4-year  program  of  $300  million  In  loans  and 
$94  million  In  grants  for  Industrial  plants 
and  public  facilities  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.     Public  Law  87-27. 

Social  security:  Increased  minimum  old- 
age  Insurance  benefits  and  benefits  to 
widows  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  pro- 
vided reduced  benefits  to  men  at  62;  liberal- 
ized disability  provisions,  increased  tax  for 
workers  "^and  employers  by  one-eighth  of  1 
percent;  increase  (for  1  year)  the  amount  of 
public  assistance  payments  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  Public  Law 
87-64. 

Small  business  loans:  Increased  by  $20 
million  the  amount  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  commit  for  loans  under 
their  regular  business  loan  program,  which 
will  enable  SBA  to  continue  its  loan  pro- 
gram without  interruption  for  approximately 
1  month.    Public  Law  87-198. 

Small  business  amendments:  Increased 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $105  million  which, 
in  addition  to  the  $20  million  approved  In 
Public  Law  87-198,  increases  the  total  SBA 
revolving  fund  to  $1,125  million.  Public  Law 
87-305. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act:  Increased 
limit  on  amounts  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration may  lend  small  business  Investment 
corporations  and  on  latter's  Investments  in 
Individual  enterprises.    Public  Law  87-341. 

Lead-zinc  subsidy:  Aided  the  domestic 
lead-zinc  Industry  by  authorizing  a  4-year 
program  of  stabilization  pajrments  for  small 
mine  owners — 75  percent  for  lead  and  55 
percent  for  zinc  or  the  difference  between 
14V2  cents  a  pound  and  the  market  price 
whenever  the  market  falls  below  14y2  cents. 
Public  Law  87-347. 

Duty-free  allowance:  Reduced  the  duty- 
free exemption  from  $500  to  $100  through 
June  30,  1963,  to  counter  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.    Public  Law  87-132. 

Year  1962 

Accelerated  public  works  program :  Author- 
ized the  President  to  allocate  $90  million  for 
Job-creating  public  works  projects  in  areas 
where  there  Is  heavy  unemployment,  the 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  Federal  agencies  for 
acceleration  or  Initiation  of  authorized 
projects.    Public  Law  87-658. 

SBA  amendments:  Increased  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  revolving  ftmd 
ceiling  to  $1,666  million.  Of  the  $1,666  mil- 
lion authorized,  $1,325  million  will  be  used 
for  regular  business  and  disaster  loans. 
Earmarks  a  separate  fund  of  $341  million  for 
loans  to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies.   Public  Law  87-550. 

Self-employed  voluntary  pension  plans: 
Encouraged  establishment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  professionals  by 
permitting  them  to  set  aside  up  to  $2,500  or 
10  percent  of  their  Income,  whichever  is 
lesser,  In  an  approved  retirement  program 
and  permits  them  to  deduct  from  taxable 
Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,250  In  any 
one  year  for  contributions  to  the  fund. 
Public  Law  87-792. 


Disasters:  Authorized  taxpayers  in  any 
disaster  area  declared  as  such  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  charge  off  their 
casualty  losses  on  the  preceding  year's  tax 
return  when  the  disaster  happens  after  Jan- 
uary 1  and  before  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  filing  their  Income  tax  returns.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-426. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1962:  Ex- 
tended and  improved  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  service  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.     Public  Law  87-543. 

Pension  plans :  Strengthened  the  1958  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  by 
providing  additional  enforcement  procedtires 
and  imposing  criminal  sanctions.  Public 
Law  87-420. 

Year  1963 

Lead-zinc:  Amends  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October  3, 
1961,  to  make  certain  that  payments  under 
this  act  will  be  made  only  to  small  producers 
whose  primary  products  are  lead  and  zinc. 
This  is  achieved  by  ( 1 )  providing  that  a  small 
producer  must  have  as  his  principal  product 
or  products  lead  and  zinc;  and  (2)  defining 
the  term  "principal  product  and  products" 
to  mean  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  metal  or  minerals  produced  or  sold 
Is  lead  or  zinc  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Public  Law  88-75. 

Year  1964 

Antlpoverty  program:  Enacted  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing 
a  $947  million  program  to  combat  poverty 
through  youth  training,  education,  vocation- 
al and  work  experience  programs;  commu- 
nity action  programs  which  mobilize  commu- 
nity resources  to  combat  poverty;  special 
programs  to  combat  poverty  in  rural  areas; 
aids  to  small  businesses;  and  establishment 
of  a  domestic  Peace  Corps  to  aid  In  problems 
of  migrant  farmworkers,  Indians,  and  to  aid 
In  the  Job  camps.    Public  Law  88-452. 

Appalachla:  Authorized  $1,060  million  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  11 -State 
Appalachian  region.  S.  2782,  passed  Senate 
September  25.     (House  Calendar.) 

Dependent  children — Care:  Extends  to 
June  30,  1967,  existing  law  permitting  the 
responsibility  for  placement  and  foster  care 
of  dependent  children  under  the  program  of 
aid  and  services  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren to  be  exercised  by  a  public  agency  other 
than  the  agency  which  regularly  administers 
this  program.     Public  Law  88-345. 

Disability — Social  security:  Permits  a  dis- 
abled worker  to  establish  the  beginning  of 
his  disability,  for  purposes  of  social  security 
protection,  as  of  the  date  he  actually  became 
disabled,  regardless  of  when  he  files  his  ap- 
plication. Extends  through  April  15.  1965, 
the  time  within  which  ministers,  Including 
Christian  Science  practitioners,  can  elect  to 
be  covered  under  social  security.  Allows  the 
States  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Income 
exemption  for  certain  needy  blind  who  have 
State-approved  rehabilitation  plans.  H.R. 
9393.     Public  Law  88-     . 

Foster  care  for  dependent  children:  Ex- 
tends to  Jvme  30,  1967,  existing  law  which 
permits  Federal  participation  In  payments, 
under  the  program  of  aid  and  services  to 
needy  families  with  children,  for  certain  chil- 
dren requiring  foster  care  who  are  In  non- 
profit private  child-care  Institutions.  H.R. 
10473.     Public  Law  88-     . 

National  bank  loans:  Amends  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  of  loans  by  national  banks  on 
forest  tracts.    Public  Law  88-341. 

National  Service  Corps:  Enacted  as  a  part 
of  the  antlpoverty  bUl  to  aid  migrant  farm- 
workers, Indians,  mental  hospital  patients, 
and  to  help  out  In  the  Job  camps.  Public 
Law  88-452. 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments:  Broad- 
ened the  cavisal  basis  If  SBA's  authority  to 
make  loans  from  Its  disaster  fund  to  cover 
all  natviral  disasters.    Public  Law  88-284. 
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Business   Investment   Act   Amend- 

ncreases  to  $700,000  (from  $400,000) 

the  Small  Business  Admlnistra-. 

purchase    in    capital    stock    and 

of    small    business    Investment 

Public  Law  88-273. 

ConserratlOD  Corps:  Enacted  as  a 

the  antipoverty  program  to  provide 

and  basic  education  to  youths 

through    21.     Public   Law   88-452. 

earthquake     grants :     Authorized 

up   to   $23.5   million    to   provide 

assistance  to  the  State  govem- 

Alaska  and   its  local   government 

as  a  result  of  the  Alaskan  quake 

27.     Public  Law  88-311. 

reconstruction:  Authorizes  an  ad- 

$55,650,000  in  obligatlonal  authority 

special  aid  for  highways,  urban 

harbors,  housing  and  State  finances 

i  Jaska  in  its  reconstruction  due  to 

27    earthqiiake.      Public    Law 
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BongAap    Island    residents — Trust    terri- 

Pipvides  relief  of  not  more  than  $950.- 

certaln   residents   Bongelap   Island 

"^nist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

by  the  fallout  which  followed  the 

of  an  atomic  bomb  at  Bikini  Atoll 

1,  1964.    Public  Law  88-488. 

security-health    care :    Authorized 

nonth  across-the-board  increase  in 

acurlty  benefits  and  provided  for  a 

of  hospitalization  and  nursing  home 

persons  65  or  other.     H.R.   11866. 
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Reorganization 
Year    1961 


10 

<f 


reorganization :  Restored  the 

of  the  President  to  submit  plans 

reorganization  of  the  Government. 

law  87-18. 

:  Authorized  an  additional  Assistant 

to  perform  functions  relating  prl- 

the  employment  and  effective  utlll- 

women  in  owr  labor  force.    Public 

137. 

'organization:  Provided  for  the  re- 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
ezpedlte  the  present  workload  (plan 
Effective  July  9. 

reorganization:    Authorized   the   re- 

L  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

greater  flexibility   and   a  more 

handling    of   CAB   cases    (plan 

Effective  July  3. 

reorganization:    Authorized   re- 
of  Maritime  Board   (plan  No. 

August  12. 

r  irrganlzation:  Authorized  reorganiza- 
Interstate   Commerce    Commission. 
jMT  87-347. 

reorganization:    Authorized   FCC   to 

f\uictlons  in  adjudicatory  cases  to 

and    improve    the    adnvlnlatrative 

Public  Law  87-192. 

investigation:  Authorized  $750,000  for 

and  Exchange  Commission  to 

a  special  investigation  of  the  ade- 

its  rules,  for  the  protection  of  the 

governing    stock     exchanges    and 

secvuities  trading.     SEC  is 

its  findings  to  Congress  by  Janu- 

Public  Law  87-196. 

Revenue  employees:  Appropriated 

sua  additional  4,265  Internal  Reve- 

employees.    Public  Law  87-160. 

expenses:  Increased  the  allowances 

employees  for  traveling  ex- 

when  on  crfDcial  business.    Increases 

from   $10   to   $16  per  diem  allow- 

from  10  to  12  cents  a  mile  by  pri- 

Publlc   Law  87-139. 

conuneroe — Property    destruc- 

^engthened  existing  Federal  law  by 

It  \uilawful  to  destroy.  Injure,  set 

otherwise  damage  goods  moving  in 

or  foreign  commerce,  break  into 

any  railroad  car,  Tessel,  aircraft. 
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thB-counter 


Service 


Gov  nmment 


end 

a  itomobile. 


Intel  state 


or 


truck,  or  other  vehicle  for  such  purpose. 
Public  Law  87-221. 

Postal  employees:  Extended  to  employees 
In  the  postal  field  service  the  same  salary  re- 
tention protection  In  cases  of  reduction  In 
grade  as  provided  under  the  Classification 
Act  since   1956.     Public  Law  87-270. 

Scientific  and  supergrades:  Authorized  an 
additional  480  supergrade  positions  and  280 
additional  scientific  poeltlons  for  the  exec- 
utive branch.     Public  Law  87-367. 

Year  1962 
Reorganization  Plan  II:  Established  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  as  a  new  unit 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President — 
capable  of  and  designed  to  keep  the  President 
informed  and  advised  on  national  policy 
matters  relating  to  science  and  technology. 
(Plan  went  Into  effect  June  8.  1962.) 

SEC  reorganization:  Permits  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  lighten  Its  work- 
load by  delegating  certain  functions  to  in- 
dividual Commissioners  or  staff  members; 
gives  rulings  or  decisions  made  by  a  single 
Commissioner  or  staff  member  the  same  force 
and  effect  of  Judgment  by  the  full  Commis- 
sion. The  Conunisslon,  however,  can  review 
any  decision  and  would  be  required  to  do 
so  on  the  request  of  a  single  Commissioner. 
Public  Law  87-592. 

Postal-rate  increase:  Raised  postal  rates 
to  produce  an  estimated  $600  million  in  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  cut  the  large  postal 
deficit.  Increased  first  class  from  4  to  5 
cents  an  ounce,  airmail  from  7  to  8  cents 
effective  next  January  7;  with  graduated  in- 
creases for  second-  and  third-class  mall. 
Public  Law  87-793. 

Federal  Reserve  System:  Authorized  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  to  build  branches  and 
other  facilities.     Public  Law  87-622. 

U.S.  marshals'  fees:  Increases  fees  for  U.S. 
marshals'  services  to  private  litigants.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-621. 

Hatch  Act:  Liberalized  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  im- 
pose a  minimum  penalty  of  90  da>-s'  susjsen- 
slon  for  violations  of  section  9  of  the  Hatch 
Act  by  reducing  the  suspension  period  to  30 
days.     Public  Law  87-753. 

Trust  territory:  Removed  ceiling  on  au- 
thorization for  government  of  Triist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Public  Law 
87-541. 

Census  reports — Confidential  status:  Spe- 
cifically provided  that  company-retained 
copies  of  reports  submitted  to  the  Census 
Bureau  be  kept  confidential.  Public  Law 
87-813. 

Conflicts  of  Interest:  Enacted  a  meastire 
making  major  revisions  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment confllcts-of-lnterest  laws  to  make  uni- 
form and  bring  up  to  date  existing  laws 
aimed  at  preventing  present  and  former  Gov- 
ernment employees  from  Improperly  mixing 
private  Interest  with  their  public  office.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-849. 

FCC:  Added  a  new  section  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  grant  authority  to 
the  Commission  to  impose  monetary  forfeit- 
ures for  violation  of  the  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations  by  radio  stations  operating 
the  common  carrier  and  safety  and  special 
radio  fields.     Public  Law  87-448. 

Household  and  personal  effects  xinder  Gov- 
ernment orders:  Extends  to  July  1,  1964,  free- 
entry  provisions  for  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders.     Public  Law  87-790. 

Government  Training  Act:  Restored  travel 
authority  to  attend  training  meetings  to  For- 
eign Service  employees  of  Department  of 
State,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  Pres- 
idential   appointees.     Public    Law   87-568. 

U.S.  Park  Police :  Provided  for  the  creation 
of  trial  boards  for  the  U.S.  Park  Police  as  a 
means  of  assiiring  better  discipline  and  more 
equitable  treatment.     Public  Law  87-797. 


October  s 

Year  1963 

Additional   mint   facilities:    AuthorliM 
10-year  construction  and  buUding  equlnmLnt 
program  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  omS! 
tlons  and  limits  aggregate  approprlattoBTi! 
$30  million.     Public  Law  88-102. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1:  Tranifen  ta 
General  Services  Administration  comntoS 
authority  for  operation  of  Franklin  D  Bocii! 
velt  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  now  r^ 
aged  Jointly  with  Department  of  the  InSi 
rior.     Effective  July  27,  1963. 

Year  1964 

Internal  security:  Strengthens  aecurlt* 
provisions  of  the  National  Security  Amnn 
Public  Law  88-290.  -«"«7. 

Presidential  transition:  Authorizes  $800* 
000  for  the  orderly  transition  of  Executtn 
power  between  election  and  inauguration  of 
new   President.     Public  Law  88-277. 

Reorganization  Act:  Reinstated  the  Prwi. 
dent's  authority  to  submit  reorganizatUat 
plans  to  Congress  through  June  30  iom 
Public  Law  88-352. 

SEC:  Omnibus  reform  bill  extending  to 
approximately  3,000  industrial  concersi 
whose  stock  is  traded  over  the  counter  the 
same  financial  reporting,  proxy  solicitation, 
and  insider  trading  requirements  that  cur- 
rently apply  to  companies  listed  on  a  stock 
exchange.     Public  Law  88-467. 

Resources  buildup 

Year  1961 

Saline  w^ter  conversion  program:  Extended 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  enacted 
in  1952,  from  1962  through  1967  and  author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $75  million,  but 
does  not  limit  the  annual  appropriation  to 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  total  amount.  Public 
Law  87-295. 

Cape  Cod  Park:  Established  Cape  Cod  Mt- 
tional  Seashore  Park  to  preserve  for  public 
enjoyment  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  histcile 
features  of  the  cape.    Public  Law  87-128. 

Migratory  waterfowl  conservation:  Author* 
ized  a  7-year  migration  waterfowl  consem- 
tion  program  permitting  advances  to  States 
to  purchase  necessary  lands.  Public  Law 
87-383, 

Year  1962 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore:  Authoriad 
an  appropriation  of  $14  million  to  acquln 
land  to  preserve,  for  public  recreational  pur- 
poses.  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  Call- 
fomia.     Public  Law  87-657. 

Padre  Island:  Established  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  as  a  seashore  recreational 
area.    Public  Law  87-712. 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control: 
Authorized  $2.3  billion  for  91  rivers  and  har- 
bors projects  and  106  flood  control  projeeti 
Public  Law  87-874. 

Navajo-San  Juan-Chama  projects:  Authfl^ 
ized  $221  million  in  appropriations  to  con- 
struct the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
and  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  to  supjile- 
ment  water  supplies  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  and  to  provide  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  benefits.  Public  I*w 
87-483. 

Frylngpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorada 
Authorized  Department  of  Interior  to  spend 
up  to  $170  million  to  construct  facilities  for 
the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  in  western  Colorado  to  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Basin.  Water  will  be  used  for 
irrigation,  flood  control,  power,  and  to  mss* 
the  municipal  water  needs  of  Colondo 
Springs  and  other  cities.  Public  Law  87- 
590. 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon:  Au- 
thorize Federal  construction  of  the  Agati 
Dam  and  Reservoir  as  an  addition  to  the 
irrigation  works  of  the  Rogue  River  W' 
ley  Irrigation  District  in  Oregon  at  a  toUl 
cost  of  $1,802,000.    Public  Law  87-727. 

Elephant  Butte-Caballo  Reservoirs:  Pro- 
vided for  establishing  additional  facilities  st 
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•i^nhant  Butte  Reservoir  and  at  Caballo  Res- 
JJ^Sost  limited  to  $607,000.    Public  Law 

"^ibuckle  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma: 
*,!o»orized  Federal  construction  of  multiple- 
^^^e  Arbuckle  project  in  south-central 
nwahoma  to  provide  municipal,  domestic, 
^uatrlal  water  suppUes.  and  flood  control 
S^S^cost  of  $13.3  mUllon.  of  which  $10.6 
million  is  reimbursable.    Public  Law  87-594., 

Spokane  Valley  project:  Modified  earlier 
inffislatlon  to  enlarge  the  present  irrigation 
Sant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,232,000  to 
Danish  more  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Public  Law  87-630.  ^.  ^  ^ 

Forest  siu-vey  authorization:  Increased 
from  $15  to  $2.5  mUlion  the  authorization 
for  keeping  current  a  siurvey  of  the  Nation's 
forest  resources.    Public  Law  87-685. 

Mann  Creek  reclamation  project,  Idaho: 
Authorized  $3.4  million  for  Federal  construc- 
tion of  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect in  Idaho  for  irrigation  and  recreational 
purposes.    Public  Law  87-589. 

Missouri  River  Basin  project:  Authorized 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  defer  the  col- 
lection of  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
due  in  1962  from  the  Angostura  Irrigation 
District  to  ease  the  financial  problem  in  that 
area  resulting  from  decreased  crop  produc- 
tion caused   by  droughts.     Public  Law  87- 

440. 

Oysterbeds — Delaware  Bay :  Authorized 
$100,000  for  grants  to  five  States  presently  In- 
volved in  rehabilitating  oysterbeds  in  Dela- 
ware Bay — grants  to  be  used  for  research  and 
related  activities  necessary  in  developing  and 
propagating  disease-resistant  strains  of 
oysters.    Public  Law  87-580. 

Delaware- New  Jersey  compact:  Granted 
congressional  consent  to  States  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into  a  compact  to 
establish  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Au- 
thority for  developing  the  border  areas.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-678. 

Baker  reclamation  project,  Oregon:  Au- 
thorized Federal  construction  of  a  $6,168,000 
multipurpose  reclamation,  flood  control,  and 
recreational  project  in  northeastern  Oregon. 
Public  Law  87-706. 

National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in 
District  of  Columbia:  Authorized  Federal 
construction  and  operation  of  a  $10  million 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquariiim  in 
the  District  of  Oolvunbia.  Public  Law  87- 
768. 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington: 
Authorized  $3,210,000  for  construction  of  con- 
trol works  and  a  p\unping  plant  at  Palmer 
Lake  to  enlarge  the  facilities  to  irrigate  an 
additional  1,500  acres  and  supply  about  3,660 
acre-feet  of  supplemental  water  annually  to 
the  remaining  Irrigable  area.  Public  Law 
87-762. 

Year   1963 

Outdoor  recreation:  Authorizes  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
outdoor  recreation  plans  through  studies, 
research,  and  education  programs  under  guid- 
ance of  Secretary  of  Interior.  Public  Law 
88-29. 

Reclamation  Project  Act:  Provides  for  re- 
newal, subject  to  negotiation,  of  long-term 
contracts  between  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
municipal,  industrial,  and  domestic  users  of 
water  service  vmder  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1959.     Public  Law  88-44. 

Rivers  and  harbors  authorization:  Author- 
izes $816.8  million  for  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  for  flscal  1964.  Public  Law 
88-253. 

River  and  Harbor  Act:  Abolishes  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board  established  under  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1930,  and  establishes  a 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center  to  con- 
duct research  relating  to  coastal  engineering 
snd  near-shore  oceanography.  Public  Law 
88-172. 

Rio  Grande  dams:  Authorizes  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  market  electric  power  generated 


at  Falcon  Dam  and  Amistad  Dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande.   Public  Law  88-237. 

Oil-gas  compact:  Grants  congressional 
consent  to  a  4-year  renewal  and  extension 
from  September  1,  1963,  to  September  1, 
1967,  of  the  interstate  gas  and  oil  conserva- 
tion compact.    Public  Law  88-115. 

Year  1964 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area : 
Authorizes  $320,000  to  provide  for  establish- 
ing the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  S.  2048, 
passed  Senate  August  5. 

Canyonlands  National  Park:  Authorizes 
the  establishment  of  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  Utah  as  a  shoreline  recreation  area. 
Public  Law  88-590. 

Cochltl  Reservoir:  Authorizes  approxi- 
mately 50,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the 
San  Juan-Chtuna  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  for  filling  a  permanent  pool 
for  recreational  purposes  at  Cochltl  Reser- 
voir of  the  Rio  Grande  Basin.  Public  Law 
88-293. 

Crooked  River  project  extension,  Oregon: 
Expands  existing  facilities  of  the  Crooked 
River  Federal  reclamation  project,  central 
Oregon,  to  provide  water  for  irrigation  of 
an  additional  2,850  acres  of  land.  Public 
Law  88-598. 

Dixie  project,  Utah:  Authorizes  Federal 
construction  of  a  $42,700,000  Dixie  multipur- 
pose project  in  Utah.  Public  Law  88-565. 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore:  Authorizes 
$16  million  to  establish  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  as  a  national  recreation  area  cover- 
ing about  23  miles  of  shoreline  and  approxi- 
mately 43  acres  of  land  within  Suffolk 
County,  N.Y.     Public  Law  88-587. 

Fisheries  research:  Promotes  State  com- 
mercial fisheries  research  and  development 
activities.     Public  Law  88-309. 

Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  project,  Mon- 
tana: Increases  the  appropriation  authori- 
zation from  $1  million  to  $6.2  million  for 
continuing  the  construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion and  power  systems  of  the  Flathead  In- 
dian irrigation  project  in  Montana.  S.  1531, 
passed  Senate  July  31.  HJR.  6161,  Hoxise 
Calendar. 

Garrison  diversion  unit:  Reduces  the  pro- 
posed irrigated  acreage  to  250,000  acres  for 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit  of  the  Mlssoviri 
River  Basin.  (S.  178,  passed  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 18.) 

Hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorado 
River:  Preserves  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress over  construction  of  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  and  provides  no  licenses  or  permits 
be  issued  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  for 
the  reach  of  the  Colorado  River  between  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  December  31,  1966.  Public  Law 
88-491. 

Indiana  Dimes:  Established  the  Indiana 
Dunes,  lying  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  as  a  shoreline  recreation  area 
and  authorized  $23  million  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  S.  2249.  Passed  Sen- 
ate September  29, 1964. 

Kennewick  irrigation  division  extension: 
Authorizes  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Kennewick  division  ex- 
tension, Yakima  project,  Washington,  In 
order  to  bring  an  additional  6,300  acres  of 
land  under  irrigation  in  the  Colvmibla  River 
Valley.  S.  2630,  passed  Senate  June  25, 
1964. 

Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area: 
Grants  statutory  authority  for  the  official  op- 
eration of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  established  by 
an  Interbureau  agreement  in  1936.  Author- 
izes additional  lands  to  be  acquired  to  build 
up  the  shoreline  area  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,200,000.    S.  653,  Public  Law  88-     . 

Land  conservation:  Establishes  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States 


in  the  improvement  of  outdoor  recreatloa 
facillUes.     Public  Law  88-678. 

Lower  Colorado  River  flood  control:  Au- 
thOTizes  conclusion  of  agreements  with  Mex- 
ico for  construction  of  flood  control  works 
on  the  lower  Colorado  River.  Public  Law 
88-411. 

Manson  irrigation  unit,  Washington:  Au- 
thorizes construction  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Manson  unit,  Cheland  Division 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  to 
irrigate  an  additional  5,770  acres  of  orchard 
lands.  S.  2533,  passed  Senate  June  25,  1964. 
Meteorology :  Authorized  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  use  funds  received  from  State  and 
local  goverimients  for  special  meteorological 
services.  S.  970,  passed  Senate  Augxist  1, 
1964. 

Missouri  River  Basin:  Increases  the  au- 
thorizations by  $120  million  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Public 
Law  88-442. 

Nebraska  Mid-State  Division:  Authorized 
construction  of  an  $84,202,000  Mid-State 
reclamation  project  in  Nebraska  to  be  inte- 
grated physically  and  flnancially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  S.  388,  passed  Senate  June 
1964. 

Oceanographic  research:  Facilitates  ocean- 
ographlc  research  by  removing  impedi- 
ments which  have  been  hampering  the  opn 
eratlon  of  research  vessels,  and  particularly 
the  large,  new,  modern  scientific  ships  which 
have  been  and  are  being  made  available  under 
the  expanded  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram. S.  2552,  passed  Senate  August  1, 
1964. 

Ozark  National  Rivers:  Provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Ozark  National  Rivers 
in  Missouri  as  a  part  of  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion program.     Public  Law  88-492. 

Pacific  Northwest  power  sales:  Guarantees 
electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  plants  of  that  region  and 
guarantees  electric  consumers  in  other  re- 
gions reciprocal  priority.  Public  Law  88-662. 
Pecos  River  Basin:  Authorizes  continuing 
program  to  reduce  nonbeneficial  consumptive 
use  of  water  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  N. 
Mex.  and  Tex.    Public  Law  88-604. 

Public  Land  Review  Commission:  Estab- 
lishes a  19-member  bipartisan  Commission 
to  conduct  a  review  of  existing  public  land 
laws  and  regulations  and  to  recommend  nec- 
essary revisions.     Public  Law  88-606. 

Rio  Grande  canalization  project:  Author- 
izes the  United  States  to  pay  part  of  the 
maintenance  costs  on  watershed  project 
works  needed  to  protect  the  Rio  Grande  ca- 
nalization project  from  situation.  Public 
Law  88-600. 

Rlverton  reclamation  project,  Wyoming: 
Reauthorizes  the  Rlverton  extension  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  include  all 
the  Rlverton  reclamation  project  except  the 
Muddy  Ridge  area.    Public  Law  88-278. 

Rlverton  project,  Wyoming:  Authorizes  an 
Eulditional  $1.2  mUllon  for  the  third  division 
of  the  Rlverton  reclamation  project  In  Wyo- 
ming.   Public  Law  88-669. 

Roads  and  trails:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  msdntain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests.  8.  1147  (House  Calen- 
dar). 

Robert  S.  Kerr  Research  Center:  Designates 
the  Southwest  Regional  Water  Laboratory  of 
HEW  at  Ada,  Okla.,  as  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Water  Research  Center.  H.  Con.  Res.  180, 
passed  House  March  16,  1964;  passed  Senate 
June  19, 1964. 

St.  Louis  River  Dam:  Authorizes  the  Eve- 
leth  Taconlth  Co.  of  Minnesota  to  construct 
a  dam  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  Minn.;  author- 
ity to  terminate  If  actual  construction  Is  not 
commenced  within  6  years  and  completed ' 
within  10  years  from  date  of  passage.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-822. 
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and  administration   of   public 
facilities  In  the  Sanford  Res- 
Canadian  River  project,  Texas. 
88-636. 
and    Pot    Hook:    Authorizes    $47 
Federal    construction    of    the 
Hook.  Bostwlck  Park,  and  PYult- 
projects  as  participating  projects 
ct^prehenslve  development  of  the 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Public  Law  88-668. 

project:  Authorizes  construe- 
Lower   Teton   division   of   the 
reclamation    project,    Idaho. 
88-683. 
itesources  research:   Authorizes  10- 
mllllon  program  of  Federal  aid 
colleges  and  universities  to 
and  expand  water   resources  re- 
scientlflc    training    programs. 
88-379. 
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conservation  In  Oregon  and  Cali- 

a  permanent  basis  for  ad- 

of     the     Tule     Lake,     Lower 

and    Upper    Klamath     National 

Refuges  in  Oregon  and  California 

wildlife  resources  conservation 

flyway.     Public  Law  88-567. 

Taxation 
Year  1961 
excise  extension:   Extended  for 
additional  year  the  existing  52   percent 
Income  tax  rate,  excise  tax  rates  on 
liquor,  and  tobacco,  and  taxes 
t4lephone  calls  and  passenger  trans - 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  revenue  of 
bllUon.     PubUc  Law  87-lfl. 
tax  returns :  Ciirbed  tax  evasion  by 
dentlf  ylng  ntunbers  to  all  taxpay- 
Publ  ic  Law  87-397. 


re^  Islon 


Year  1962 

Enacted   a   major  revision 
of  our  Federal  tax  system.    Pub- 
811-834. 

chi  nges :   Permitted   an  employer  to 

leductlons  for  his  contributions  to 

>enslon  plans  which  Include  medi- 

jnong   their   retirement   benefits; 

the  allowable  Individual  tax  de- 

medlcal  expenses;  permitted  oil 

for  1962  only,  to  deduct  drilling 

retxims  In   1  year  rather  than 

as    depreciation    over    several 

reqiilred  a  State  or  local  govern- 

ope^tlng  retaU  liquor  stores  to  buy 

Federal  liquor  t&x  stamp  a  year 

one  for  each  store.    PubUc  Law 


Extension  Act  of  1962:  Extended 

the  existing  corporate   tax  rate 

excise  tax  rates,  while  reducing 

taxes  on  the  transportation 

Public  Law  87-508. 

Income   credit:    Increased    to 

$1,200    the    maxlmiun    annual 

retired  person  can  subtract  from 

Public  Law  87-876. 

taxation:  Permits  fishermen  to 

declaration  of  estimated  tax  and 

estimated  tax  by  January  15,  after 

the  year  In  question.    This  prlvl- 

l}egln  after  tax  year  beginning  De- 

1962.     PubUc  Law  87-682. 


pi  yment. 


Year  1963 

Tax-rate  extension:  Continues  for  1  year, 
to  July  1,  1964,  present  corporate  tax  rate  of 
52  percent  and  the  present  rates  of  excise  tax 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes, 
passeng^*  cars,  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, general  telephone  service,  and  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air.  Public  Law  88- 
52. 

Unemployment  tax  rates:  Eases  Federal 
unemployment  insurance  taxes  established 
to  repay  the  Government  for  extra  compen- 
sation pa3rments  made  to  unemployed  work- 
ers between  1957  and  1960.  Public  Law  88- 
174. 

Accrued  vacation  pay — Deductible:  Extends 
to  January  1,  1965.  period  during  which  ac- 
crued vacation  pay  may  be  deducted  as  a 
business  expense  for  Income  tax  pxuTXJses 
even  thoiigh  liability  to  a  specific  Individual 
has  not  been  established.    Public  Law  88-153. 

Unemployment  tax:  Reduces  the  1963  tax 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  read- 
Just  allotments  to  States  for  administrative 
expenses.    Public  Law  88-31. 

Taxes:  Permits  deduction  for  child  care  by  a 
wife  who  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband. 
Public  Law  88-^. 

Ground  rent:    Provides   a  deduction  from 
income    taxes    for    payment    of    redeemable 
groTind  rent.     Public  Law  88-9. 
Year  1964 

Collapsible  corporations:  personal  holding 
companies:  Amends  the  collapsible  corpora- 
tion provisions  of  the  tax  laws  so  they  will 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  stock  In  a  corpora- 
tion which  consents  to  a  special  tax  treat- 
ment on  any  later  disposition  by  It  of  Its 
assets;  also  provides  that  In  cert-iln  circum- 
stances, royalties  received  for  the  privilege 
of  using  a  patent,  Invention,  or  similar  prop- 
erty are  to  be  treated  as  rent  If  the  patent, 
etc.,  is  iised  by  the  corporation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  personal  property  which  it  leases  to 
customers.     Public  Law  88-484. 

Excise  taxes:  Extends  to  July  1,  1965,  the 
present  rates  of  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits. 
beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  auto 
parts  and  accessories,  general  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  transportation  of  persons  by  air. 
Public  Law  88-348. 

Fruit-flavor  concentrates:  Authorizes  the 
vise  of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concen- 
trates in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine;  re- 
peals the  8-percent  manufactvirers'  excise 
tax  on  rebuilt  automotive  parts;  makes  the 
10-percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
radio  and  television  components  inapplicable 
to  as  much  of  the  price  of  rebuilt  television 
picture  tubes  as  Is  represented  by  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  used  picture  tube  traded 
In.    HJl.  4649.    Public  Law  88-     . 

Interest  equalization  tax:  Provides  an  In- 
terest equalization  tax  designed  to  bring  the 
cost  of  capital  raised  in  the  U.S.  market  by 
foreign  persons  more  closely  into  alinement 
with  the  costs  prevailing  in  markets  in  other 
Indiistrlal  countries,  and  will  aid  our  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  position  by  restraining  the 
heavy  and  accelerated  demand  on  our  capital 
market  from  ether  Industrialized  countries; 
effective  from  July  19,  1963  (Aug\ist  17  for 
listed  securities)  through  December  31,  1965. 
Public  Law  88-563. 

Motor  fuels"  taxes:  Grants  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  the  States  and  the  District  of  Col- 
lunbia  to  enter  into  a  compact  on  appor- 
tioning motor  fuels'  taxes  consumed  by  in- 
terstate buses,  and  to  enter  into  a  bus  taxa- 
tion and  reciprocity  agreement.  (S.  2208, 
passed  Senate  August  15.) 

Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes:  Extends  to 
Jiuie  30,  1966,  period  for  which  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
certain  land  transferred  by  the  RFC  to  other 
Government  departments.  Public  Law  88- 
330. 

Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of   1964:    Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules 


of  the  United  States  to  correct  certain  er«— 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  thS 
schedules.  Closes  so-called  tariff  looDhou. 
such  as  where  an  Importer  or  foreign  nro! 
ducer  discovers  a  way  to  avoid  the  protecti™ 
incidence  of  a  particular  duty-rate  dwcrtn! 
tlon.  generally  by  a  manipulation  of  iSi 
goods.  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of  mZ. 
spectrometers  for  the  use  of  certain  edu»! 
tlonal  institutions,  polyethylene  imine  ^ 
certain  types  of  limestone.  Changes  to« 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  dictating  machlnT 
continuous  cast  aluminum,  brooms  made  of 
broomcorn,  and  certain  plastic  or  rubber 
coated  textile  luggage  and  handbags  imported 
prior  to  September  1,  1964.  ExtendT  the 
present  foreign  sugar  quotas  to  June  30  l9fls 
and  increases  temporarily  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  allotments  by  500,000  short  tons 
H.R.  12253.     (In  conference.) 

Tax  amendments:  Narrows  application  of 
personal  holding  company  provisions  and 
makes  provision  for  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  to  establish  reserves  for 
losses  on  their  holdings  of  convertible  de- 
bentures  of  small  business  concerns.  Dei 
velopw  a  new  set  of  rules  for  recoveries  of  fori 
eign  expropriation  losses  by  limiting  the  tax 
on  the  recovery  to  the  benefit  previously  re- 
ceived in  deducting  the  loss,  but  appiylns 
current  tax  rates.  Existing  law  provides  for 
deduction  of  soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
penditures, this  bill  provides  that  where 
these  expenditures  are  made  by  an  assess- 
ment district,  the  related  assessments  are  to 
be  deductible  to  the  members  of  the  district 
even  though  the  funds  are  expended  by  the 
district  to  acquire  land,  easements,  or  to  re- 
locate roads  or  powerllnes,  or  other  obstruc 
tlons,  to  the  extent  that  these  expendltiires 
are  in  connection  with  soil  or  water  conser- 
vation or  drainage  purposes.  Removes  the 
limitation  on  the  authorization  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures.  ES,. 
8050,  passed  Senate,  amended  September  28 
1964. 

Tax  exemption:  Provides  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  in  case  of  labor  unions  and  agricul- 
tural organizations  where  certain  conditions 
are  met.     Public  Law  88-380. 

Tax  reduction:  Enacted  an  $11.5  billion 
tax  reduction  for  Individuals  by  an  average 
of  20  percent  and  from  52  to  48  percent  for 
corporations  when  fully  effective  In  1966. 
Public  Law  88-272. 

Tobacco  products — Tariff  regulations :  Pre- 
vents double  taxation  of  certain  tobacco 
products  exported  and  returned  xmchanged 
to  the  United  States  for  delivery  to  a  manu- 
fact\irer'8  bonded  factory.  Public  Law 
88-342. 

Veterans 
Year  1961 

Disability  benefits:  Increased  weekly  dis- 
ability benefits  for  longshoremen  and  harbor 
workers  to  $70  (from  $54);  provided , com- 
parable increases  in  death  cases  from  $81  to 
$105;  and  increased  statutory  maximum  com- 
pensation payable  for  all  injuries  other  than 
cases  of  permanent  total  disability  or  death 
from  $17,280  to  $24,000.     Public  Law  87-87. 

Veterans'  widows:  Increased  payments  to 
veterans'  widows.    Public  Law  87-268. 

Veterans'  home  loans:  Extended  direct  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  programs  for  World 
War  II  veterans  to  July  26,  1967,  and  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans  to  February  1,  1975; 
authorized  an  additional  $1.2  billion  for  di- 
rect loan  program  through  fiscal  1967.  Pub- 
lic law  87-84. 

NSLI  special  dividend:  Authorized  the 
payment  of  a  special  Insvirance  dividend 
averaging  from  $100  to  $150.  for  those  vet- 
erans who  have  RS  or  W  Insurance.  The 
RS  insurance  Is  entirely  term  Insurance  and 
the  premium  Increases  at  the  end  of  each 
5-year   period.     The    W   Insurance   Is  both 
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.„-,  oermanent,  with  the  Increased  rate 

JfS,f  Jn?  S  each  6-year  period.    PubUc 
Law  87-233.  ^^^    ^^^^ 


nisabillty  compensation  Increase:  Pro- 
^deTfor  increases  from  5.3  to  11.1  percent 
?or  veirans  disabled  10  to  100  Percent  retro- 

hIp  to  July  1,  1962.     Public  Law  87-645. 

Veterans'  Administration:  Appropriated 
J^Iddltlonal  $55  mlUlon  for  readjustment 
^nefits  payments  to  Korean  war  veterans 
SdVng  school  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights; 
aid  Drovlded  for  a  $115,247,000  Increase,  by 
J^nsfer  in  the  VA  loan  guarantee  revolving 
S  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
iSwsess  homes  on  which  GI  home  mort- 
^^  have    been    foreclosed.      Public    Law 

^Veterans-  Extended  the  time  during  which 
individuals  affected  by  Public  Law  87-117 
mav  pursue  and  complete  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation or  training  under  the  Korean  GI 
bin  or  the  War  Orphans'  Education  Act. 
The  individuals  affected  served  an  additional 
tour  of  duty  because  of  the  war  threats  in 
1961      Public  Law  87-815. 

VA  pensions — hospltaUzatlon :  Continues 
pensions  for  married  veterans  while  hos- 
pitalized in  veterans'  hospitals.     Public  Law 

87-556. 

Disability  compensation:  Increases  com- 
pensation for  certain  veterans  disabled  by 
blindness  or  kidney  involvements.  Public 
Law  87-610. 

National  service  life  Insurance — assign- 
ments: Broadened  assignment  provisions  of 
national  service  life  insurance  available  to 
World  War  II  veterans  and  maturing  on  or 
after  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  Public 
Law  87-557. 

War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act: 
Permits  eligible  beneficiaries  under  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act  to  at- 
tend foreign  educational  institutions.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-546. 

VA— hospital  and  medical  care:  Furnished 
hospital  and  medical  care,  including  out- 
patient treatment,  to  peacetime  ex-service- 
men for  service-connected  disabilities  on 
same  basis  as  care  and  treatment  Is  furnished 
war  veterans.     PubUc  Law  87-583. 

Deceased  veterans'  benefits:  Permits  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  retirement,  or  pen- 
sion benefits  withheld  from  deceased  veter- 
ans during  VA  hospitalization  only  to  spouse, 
children,  or  dependent  parents.  Public  Law 
87-544. 

Endowment  at  age  96:  Permits  veterans 
holding  U.S.  Government  life  insurance  to 
exchange  for  a  policy  providing  death  pro- 
tection only,  with  reduced  premiums.  Pub- 
Uc Law  87-549. 

Blind  veterans — Vocational  rehabilitation: 
Permits  World  War  II  or  Korean  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability to  obtain  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  up  to  June  30,  1975.  Public  Law 
87-591. 

Year  1963 

Veterans'  family  benefits  Increase:  In- 
creases by  approximately  10  percent  monthly 
rates  of  dependence  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation payable  to  widows,  children,  and  par- 
ents of  veterans  dying  of  service-connected 
causes.    Public  Law  88-21. 

Compensation  Increase — Veterans'  widows: 
Increases  from  $112  to  $150  the  basic  month- 
ly rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  from  service-connected  disabilities. 
Public  Law  88-134. 

Veterans — Vocal  cords:  Adds  "complete 
organic  aphonia  with  constant  Inability  to 
communicate  by  speech"  to  the  existing 
types  of  service-connected  disabilities,  and 
authorizes  an  additional  $47  award  for  such 
disability.     Public  Law  88-22. 

Deafness  of  both  ears:  Adds  "deafness  of 
both  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and  bone 
conduction"    to    the    types    of    service-con- 


nected dlsabUltles  for  which  compensation  Is 
awarded.  Monthly  compensation  wlU  be  $47. 
Public  Law  88-20. 

Burial  exepnses:  Extends  the  time  dur- 
ing which  a  veteran's  famUy  may  claim  an 
allowance  for  burial  expenses.  Public  Law 
88-3. 

Grants-in-aid:  Extends  for  5  years  the 
program  for  reimbursement  of  the  Philippine 
Government  covering  hospitalization  for 
service-connected  veterans  who  served  with 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  n. 
PubUc  Law  88-40. 

Veterans — Waiver  of  Indebtedness:  Au- 
thorizes the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
waive  recovery  on  defaults  on  home  loans 
In  certain  hardship  cases.     Public  Law  88- 

151. 

Year  1964 


Disability:  Preserves  dlsabUlty  ratings 
under  laws  administered  by  the  VA  where 
such  ratings  have  been  in  effect  for  20  years. 
Public  Law  88-445. 

Disability -death  benefits:  Authorizes  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  dlsabUlty  or  death  result- 
ing from  Injuries  sustained  prior  to  January 
1,  1957,  by  reservists  traveling  in  connection 
with  training  duty.    HJl.  11332.    Public  Law 

88-     . 

Educational  assistance:  Provides  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  chUdren  of  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
as  a  result  of  a  service-connected  dlsabUlty 
arising  out  of  active  mUitary,  naval,  or  air 
service  during  a  period  of  war  or  the  Induc- 
tion period.     Public  Law  88-361. 

Home  loans:  Authorizes  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  home  loans  on  a 
newly  constructed  dweUing  or  construction 
of  a  dwelling  having  maturities  extending 
up  to  35  years  if  agreed  on  between  private 
lenders  and  borrowers.  (S.  385,  passed  Sen- 
ate January  16.) 

Medical  benefits  for  Medal  of  Honor  recip- 
ients: Provides  hospital,  domlcUlary,  and 
medical  care  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities to  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Public  Law  88-481. 

NSLI :  Raised  age  limit  to  65  for  total  dis- 
ability income  provisions  on  national  service 
life  Insvu-ance  policies.     Public  Law  88-355. 


NSLI:  Provides  for  waiver  of  premiums  for 
certain  veterans  holding  national  service  life 
Insm-ance  policies  who  are  totally  disabled 
before  age  65.    Public  Law  88-364. 

Nursing  home  care  for  veterans:  Provides 
veterans  with  urgently  needed  nursing  home 
care  and  nursing  care  facilities  while  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  United  States  for  caring 
for  these  veterans.    Public  Law  88-450. 

Outpatient  dental  services:  Authorizes 
dental  services  and  treatment  In  cases  where 
discharges  were  corrected  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable.    Public  Law  88-431. 

Paraplegic  housing  program:  Expands  the 
paraplegic  housing  program  to  Include  blind 
veterans  who  have  lost  the  use  of  a  leg  but 
not  confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Public  Law 
88-401. 

Pensions:  Amends  the  veterans  law  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  non-service-connected 
pensions,  disability  and  death,  by  adding  new 
exclusions  of  Income  used  In  determining 
eligibility,  Increase  the  pension  rate  for  vet-  • 
erans.  widows  and/or  child  In  the  low-Income 
bracket  and  provides  additional  allowances 
for  those  veterans  requiring  aid  and  attend- 
ance, those  permanently  housebound,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  are  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person.  H.R.  1927.  Public  Law 
88-     . 

Research  contractors:  Authorizes  the 
United  States  to  Indemnify  a  contractor  en- 
gaged In  a  medical  research  or  development 
project  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
against  certain  risks  of  an  uniisually  hazar- 
dous nature.    Public  Law  88-433. 

Veterans'  loans:  Authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  and  to  guarantee  the  loans. 
Public  Law  88-402. 

Status  of  PREsmENT  Kennedy's  Legislattvb 
Recommendations,  87th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  1961 

Total  major  recommendations 53 

Enacted  Into  law 33 

Rejected  by  one  or  the  other  House  or 

no  action  taken 20 

Total  percentage 62 


National  securi t y 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Commerce,  housing,  and  space  technology. 

Agriculture - 

Natural  resources.  _ 

Labor  and  welfare 

G eneral  government :. 


Recom- 
mended 


2 
8 
6 
4 
4 

20 
9 


Approved 


No  action 


2 
7 
4 
4 
2 
10 
4 


0 
1 
2 

0 
2 

10 
5 


Percentage 


100.0 
87.5 
67.0 

100.0 
50.0 
60.0 
44.0 


MAJOR  legislation  APPROVED 

National  security 
'<  1.  Authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
aircraft,    missiles,    and     naval    vessels    for 
Armed  Forces. 

2.  Authorize  the  President  to  order  units 
and  members  In  the  Ready  Reserve  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  not  more  than  12  months. 

International  affairs  and  finance 

3.  Etabllsh  a  permanent  Peace  Corps. 

4.  Establish  a  strengthened  and  enlarged 
Disarmament  Administration. 

5.  Authorize  a  new  AID  (Act  for  Interna- 
tional Development)  agency  and  program. 

6.  Authorize  a  10-year  social  and  economic 
plan  for  the  Americas  (Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress). 

7.  Encourage  travel  to  the  United  States 
(establish  Office  of  International  Travel). 

8.  Reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from 
duty  enjoyed  by  returning  residents. 

9.  Ratify  United  States-Canada  Columbia 
River  Development  Treaty. 

Commerce,  housing,  and  space  technology 

10.  Establish  an  effective  program  to  alle- 
viate conditions  of  susbtantlal  and  persist- 


ent unemployment  and  underempl03rment  In 
certain  economically  distressed  areas. 

11.  Make  certain  adjustments  in  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  program. 

12.  Assist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for 
moderate-  and  low-Income  families,  promote 
orderly  urban  development,  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  community  facilities. 

13.  Provide  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  (expired  June  30,  1961) . 

Agriculture 

14.  Provide  a  special  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1961. 

15.  Extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1968.  aa 
amended. 

16.  Authorize  an  additional  $2  billion  for 
this  calendar  year  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (Public  Law  83-480) . 

17.  Enact  the  Agricultural  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  1961. 

Natural  resources 

18.  Ex};end  and  expand  the  current  saline 
water  conversion  program. 

19.  Cape  Cod. 
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and  to  91.26  within  2  years;  ez- 

cove^«ge  of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

million  WT>rkers  not  now  covered. 

ImFkx>Te   old-age   survivors,   and   dls- 

Iniurance  program. 

community     health     facilities 
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Proilde 


for  reorganization  in  the  Fed- 
Commission     (Reorganization 
of  1961). 

for  reorganization  in  the  Fed- 
Loan  Bank  Board    (Reorganiza- 
So.  6  of  1961). 

for  reorganization  of  maritime 
(Reorganization    Plan   No.    7    of 
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October  s 


a  more  effective  water  pollu- 
program. 
and  expand  the  student  locui 
provisions  of  the  National  E>efense 
Act  (expiree  J\me  30,  1962). 
legislation, 
delinquency, 
additional  Assistant  Secre- 
Department  of  Labor. 

General  government 

for  reorganization  in  the  Civil 
Board     (Reorganization     Plan 


.XGZSLATIOK    DISAPPROVED     OR     NOT 
ACTXD   I7POK 

Int^b-national  affairs  and  finance 
1.  Auth  >rize   payment  of  certain  Phlllp- 
(amage  claims. 

housing,  and  space  technology 
postal  rates,  effective  July  1. 
Authbrlze  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
commerce. 

Natural  resources 

4.  Estadlish  shoreline  areas. 

5.  Enacf  a  wilderness  protection  bill. 


affairs 

i  lousing,  and  technology. 


1C|J04    LZCISI^TION    APPROVKD 

National   security 

>ond  Issue. 
Mutv  al  security. 

Authprizing  the  President  to  order  Re- 
of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

InteT\national  affairs  and  finance 

Peace  Corps. 
Bimpllfication. 
can  fund. 

resettlement. 

Wheat         Agreement 


Red  procal 


war  damage. 
Inte(-national  Wheat  Agreement  Act. 

trade  and  trade  adjustment, 
reform. 
Commerce,  housing,  and  space  technology 
tlonal  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 


FCC-UHP 


conversion. 

sateUlte. 
highways, 
authorization  (Hanford  reactor). 


Con  munications  i 
B^ 


Labor  and  welfare 

6.  Amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
DLsclosiire  Act  with  respect  to  method  of 
enforcement  and  provide  certain  additional 
sanctions. 

7.  Enact  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1961. 

8.  Enact  Youth  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act  of  1961. 

9.  Enact  health  Insurance  program  (free 
choice  of  doctor  and  hospital)  for  all  per- 
sona aged  65  and  over  who  are  eligible  for 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

10.  Establish  National  Institutes  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  In  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

11.  Authorize  additional  assistance  to  med- 
ical and  dental  schools. 

12.  Authorize  additional  assistance  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

13.  Authorize  educational  TV. 

14.  Enact  3-year  program  of  general  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  classroom  construction  and  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

15.  Provide  effective  air  pollution  control 
program. 

General  government 

16.  Provide  for  reorganization  in  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (plan  No.  2) . 

17.  Enact  essential  Income  tax  changes. 

18.  Provide  for  reorganization  In  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  (plan  No. 

1). 

19.  Provide  for  reorganization  In  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (plan  No.  5). 

20.  Abolish  poll  tax,  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Status  op  PREsroENT  Kennedt's  Legislattve 
Recommendations,  87th  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion, 1962 

Total  major  recommendations 54 

Enacted    into    law    or    anticipated    ap- 
proval      40 

Rejected  by  one  or  the  other  House  or 

no  action  taken 2 

Action  not  yet  completed 12 

Total  percentage  to  date 74 


Recom- 
mended 


Approved  i    Rejected 


4 

10 
6 
1 
7 

17 
9 


Action  not 
completed 


Agriculture 

18.  Farm  bill. 

Natural   resources 

19.  San  Juan-Chama  and  Navajo  projects. 

20.  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project. 

21.  Arbuckle  project,  Oklahoma. 

22.  Point  Reyes. 

23.  Padre  Island. 

Labor  and  welfare 

24.  Manpower  development  and  training. 

25.  Pension   and   welfare   dlsclosvire. 

26.  Educational  TV. 

27.  Public  welfare. 

28.  Drug  labeling  bUl. 

29.  Increased  compensation  for  2  million 
disabled  veterans. 

30.  Public  works  acceleration. 

31.  Mass  Immunization. 

32.  Conflict  of  interest. 

General  government 

33.  Reorganization    Plan    No.    2     (science 
and  technology) . 

34.  Poll  tax  constitutional  amendment. 


Child 


35.  SEC  reorganization  plan. 
86.  Postal  rate  modification. 

37.  Federal  pay  reform. 

38.  Slot  Machine  Act. 

39.  New     National     Institute    for 
Health,  eto. 

40.  Civil  investigative  demand. 

MAJOR    LEGISLATION   ACTION    NOT   TXT 

^  coMPLrrxD 
National  security 

1.  Civil  defense. 

International  affairs 

2.  Standby  tax  authority. 
Commerce,   housing,  and   space  technologM 

3.  Mass  transportation. 

Natural  resources 

4.  Wilderness  bill. 

5.  Outdoor  recreation,  land  conservaUoo 
program. 

Labor  and  welfare 

6.  College    aid    and    scolarships. 

7.  Federal  aid  to  education. 

8.  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act 

9.  Aid  to  medical  education  and  research 

10.  Adult  Basic  Education  Act. 

11.  Educational  Improvement  Act  (teacher 
quality) . 

12.  Temporary  unemployment  compema- 
tlon. 

MAJOR    LEGISLATION    DISAPPROVED    OR    NOT 
ACTED  UPON 

Labor  and  welfare 

1 .  Health  care  for  older  citizens. 

General  government 

2.  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 


STATT7S    OF   PRESroENT  KeNNEDT'S  LeOISLATIVI 

Recommendations,     88th     Congriss,    Igt 

Session,   1963 

With  the  new  recommendations  submitted 
by  President  Johnson,  there  have  been  a 
total  of  129  legislative  recommendatloiu. 
There  are  15  appropriations  including  the  a 
supplementals  for  fiscal  1963.  The  combina- 
tion makes  a  total  of  144.  There  are  three 
on  which  specific  draft  legislation  have  not 
been  submitted— narcotics  control,  user 
charges  (fuel  and  airfreight),  and  Urban 
Affairs  Department.  Excluding  these  3,  we 
have  a  total  of  141.  Based  on  141,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  apply: 


Number 

Percent 

Action  completed 

62 

1 

31 

44 

Conference  report  filed 

Passed  Senate 

.70 
22.70 

Total 

94 

67.40 

All  but  10  percent  (excluding  the  three  on 
which  draft  legislation  has  not  be  submitted) 
are  either  enacted,  In  conference,  reports 
filed  on  the  calendars,  subject  of  hearings, 
or  in  the  markup  stage. 

action   status  of  PRXSmXITriAL  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS, DECEMBER  20,    1963 

(Legislative,   126;    appropriations,  IS) 
Recap 

Action    completed 62 

Passed  Senate 81 

Senate  Calendar 3 

Passed    House 3 

House   Calendar 7 

Committee   action 31 

No  action 1* 

Rejected ^ 

No  legislation '* 

Conference  report  filed 1 

>  Excluded  from  totals;  awaiting  submlB- 
slon  of  specific  proposals. 
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Action  completed  (62) 

1  AEC  authorization.    Public  Law  88-72. 

2  AEC  supplemental  authorization.  Pub- 
Uce  Law  88-189. 

TScuU^'e     supplemental      for      1963. 

'^^^"luppTeme'ital.  1963.    Public  Law  88-52. 

"TA&lture.     Public  Law  88-250. 
6   Defense.     Public  Law  88-149. 
^\  District     of     Columbia.    Public      Law 

Q0252 
8.  Foreign  aid  appropriations.     Public  Law 

^^  Independent  offices.    Public  Law  88-215. 
10   Interior.     Public  Law  88-79. 
u'  Labor-HEW.     Public  Law  88-136. 
12!  Legislative.     Public  Law  88-248. 
13.  Military     construction.      Public     Law 

88-220. 

14   Public  works.     Public  Law  88-257. 

15!  State  -  Justice  -  Judiciary  -  Conunerce. 
Public  Law  88-245. 

16.  Treasury-Post  Office.  Public  Law  88-39. 

n.  Civil  Rights  Commission  extension. 
Public  Law  88-152. 

18.  Clean  Air  Act.     Public  Law  88-206. 

19.  Corporate  excise  tax  extension.  Public 
Law  88-52. 

20.  District  of  Columbia  fiscal  affairs. 
Public  Law  88-104. 

21.  District  of  Columbia  National  Cultural 
Center.    Public  Law  88-100. 

22.  Disarmament  Agency,  increased  au- 
thorization.    Public  Law  88-186. 

23-27.  Education: 

Exceptional  children;  teachers.    Public  Law 

88-164. 

Higher  education.     Public  Law  88-204. 

Manpower  Training  Act  Amendments. 
Public  Law  88-214. 

Medical  education.     Public  Law  88-129. 

Vocational  educatlon-NDEA-Impacted 

Areas.    Public  Law*  88-210. 

28.  Equal  pay  for  women.  Public  Law 
88-38. 

29.  Export-Import  Bank  extension.  Public 
Uw  88-101. 

30.  Feed  grains.     Public  Law  88-26. 

31.  Foreign  aid  authorization.  Public  Law 
88-205. 

32.  Foreign  Service  buildings.  Public  Law 
88-94. 

33.  Housing  for  elderly;  Increased  author- 
ization.   Public  Law  88-158. 

34.  Kennedy  50-cent  coin.  Public  Law  88- 
256. 

35.  Mental  health.     Public  Law  88-164. 

36.  Mental  retardation;  child  health. 
Public  Law  88-156. 

37.  Military  construction  authorization. 
Public  Law  88-174. 

38.  Military  pay.    Public  Law  88-132. 

39.  Military  procurement  authorization. 
Public  Law  88-28. 

40.  Outdoor  recreation.    Public  Law  88-29. 

41.  Peace  Corps  expansion.  Public  Law  88- 
200. 

42-44.  Public  debt.  Increase  celling: 
To  August  30,  1963.    Public  Law  88-30. 
To  November  30,  1963.    Public  Law  88-106. 
To  June  29,  1964.    Public  Law  88-187. 

45.  Railroad  labor  dispute.  Public  Law 
88-108. 

46.  Railroad  retirement  amendments. 
Public  Law  88-133. 

47.  Reorganization  Plan  I,  Roosevelt  Li- 
brary.   Effective  June  26. 

48.  Silver  policy  repeal.    Public  Law  88-36. 

49.  Space  authorization.  Public  Law  88- 
113. 

60.  Tax  on  air  passenger  transportation; 
extend  at  5  percent.    Public  Law  88-52. 

Treaties  ratified 

61.  Nuclear  text  ban. 
52.  Coffee  Agreement. 


63.  Consular  convention  with  Korea. 

54.  Consular  convention  with  Japan. 

55.  Extradition  treaty  with  Brazil,  amend. 

56.  Extradition  treaty  with  Israel. 

57.  Extradition   treaty  with  Sweden. 

58.  Protocol  to  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Convention. 

59.  Chamizal  Treaty. 

60.  Universal  military  training  extension; 
4  years.    Public  Law  88-2, 

61.  Veterans'  family  benefits.  Public  Law 
88-21. 

62.  World  Bank,  Increase  capital  stock. 
Public  Law  88-178. 

CONPERENCE  REPORT  FILED   (1) 

1.  Pacific  Northwest  power.     S.  1007. 
Passed  Senate  (31) 

1.  Airport  construction  extension.  (Passed 
Senate  August  26;   House  Calendar.) 

2.  Area  redevelopment.  (Passed  Senate 
June  26;  House  Calendar;  rule  hearings, 
September  24.) 

3.  Dairy  program.  (Passed  Senate  October 
10.)  -^ 

4.  Equal  time  suspension.  House  Joint 
Resolution  247.     (Passed  Senate  October  2.) 

5.  International  air  rates.  S.  1540.  (Passed 
Senate  November  26.) 

6.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension. 
(Passed  Senate  September  25;  House  subcom- 
mittee approved  October  8.) 

7.  Land-use  adjustments.  S.  1588.  (Passed 
Senate  October  11.) 

8.  Kennedy  Art  Center.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136.  (Passed  Senate  December 
18.) 

9.  Library  services  and  construction.  S. 
2267.     (Passed  Senate  November  26.) 

10.  Mass  transit.  (Pfussed  Senate  April  4; 
House  Calendar.) 

11-14.  Migratory  labor.  Four  bills:  S.  521, 
S.  523,  S.  524,  S.  525. 

15.  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  S.  2379. 
(Passed  Senate  December  19.) 

16.  National  Defense  Education  Act;  ex- 
tend loan  forgiveness  provision.  S.  569. 
(Passed  Senate  October  24.) 

17.  National  Service  Corps.  (Passed  Sen- 
ate August  14;  House  Labor  Subconunlttee 
approved  December  11.) 

18.  President's  Transition  Act.  (Passed 
Senate,  amended,  October  17.) 

19.  Public  defenders.  (Passed  Senate 
August  6;  House  Calendar.) 

20.  River  basin  planning.  (Passed  Senate 
December  4.) 

21.  SEC  amendments.  (Passed  Senate  July 
30;  House  hearings  November  19-21,  Decem- 
ber 3-5.) 

22-24.  Shorelines: 

Lake  Mead.     (House  Calendar.) 

Canyonlands. 

Ozark  National  River. 

25.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  S.  792.  (Passed 
Senate  December  19.) 

26.  Supplemental,  mental  retardation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  875.  Passed  Senate, 
amended,  December  20. 

27.  U.N.  Participation  Act  amendments. 
(Passed  Senate  Deoember  6;  House  Calendar.) 

28.  Water  pollution  control.  (Passed 
Senate  October  16;  House  public  works  hear- 
ings. December  4-6,  10, 11.) 

29.  Water  resotu"ces  research  program. 
(Passed  Senate  April  23;  House  Interior 
subcommittee  approved  December  5.) 

30.  Wilderness.     (Passed  House  April  9.) 

31.  Youth  emplojrment.  (Passed  Senate 
April  10;  House  Calendar;  rule  requested 
April  22.) 

Senate  Calendar  (2) 

1.  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
H.R.  7406.  Agreement  to  vote  January  14, 
1964. 

2.  International  Development  Association. 
S.  2214.    Agreement  to  vote  January  4,  1964. 


Passed  Hou^e  (2) 

1.  Coffee  Agreement;  implement.  H.B. 
8864.     (Passed  House  November  14.) 

2.  Reorganization  Act  extension  (amend- 
ed).    (Passed  House  June  4.) 

House  Calendar  (7) 

1.  Adult  basic  education.     HJl.  5542. 

2.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.     H.R.  7152. 

3.  Equal  employment  opportunity.  H.R. 
405. 

4.  Interest  equalization  tax.     H  Jl.  8000. 

5.  Land  conservation  fund.     H.R.  3846. 

6.  Patent  fee  increase.     H.R.  8190. 

7.  Pay  bill.     H.R.  8986. 

On  the  House  Calendar  (see  "Passed  Sen- 
ate") : 
Airport  construction.   (Rule  December  16.) 
Area  redevelopment. 
Lake  Mead. 

Library  services.     (Rule  December  16.) 
Mass  transit. 

Migratory  labor;  contract  registration. 
Public  defenders.     (Rule  December  4.) 
U.N.  Participation  Act. 
Youth  employment. 

Committee  action  (21) 

1.  Airports,  Dulles  and  National:  Manage- 
ment. House  Interstate  executive  consid- 
eration underway. 

2.  Bureaus  of  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Health  in  NIH,  create.  HH. 
2410.  (House  Interstate  hearings  April  23- 
26;  May  14, 15;  June  10). 

3.  Civil  service  retirement  financing.  S. 
1562.  (Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
hearings  concluded  August  14.) 

4.  Cotton  subsidy.  H.R.  6196.  (Passed 
House  December  4;  Senate  Agricultural  hear- 
ings May  20-27.) 

5.  District  of  Columbia  home  rule.  H.R. 
5794.  (House  District  of  Columbia  hearings 
November  18-20.) 

6-8.  Education: 

Cooperative  research.  H.R.  8408.  (Hotise 
Education  ordered  reported  August  27.) 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  construc- 
tion. H.R.  5344.  (House  subcommittee 
hearings  underway.) 

Teacher  quality.  H.R.  6013.  (House  sub- 
committee reported  August  27.) 

9.  Fallout  shelters.  H.R.  8200.  (Senato 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hearings  ad- 
journed subject  to  call  December  13.) 

10.  Food  stamp  plan.  (S.  1387,  Senate 
Agriculture;  H.R.  8107,  House  Agriculture 
executive  October  30.) 

11.  Foreign  Affairs  Academy.  (S.  865,  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  markup  July  10;  HJl. 
3668,  House  Foreign  Affairs.) 

12.  Housing  for  elderly;  make  single  per- 
sons eligible  for  moderate  income  housing. 
(S.  1170,  Senate  Banking  bearings  October 
2-4.) 

13.  Medicare.  (S.  880,  Senate  Finance; 
HH.  3920,  House  Ways  and  Means  hearings 
November  18-22;  resume  January  20,  1964.) 

14.  Minimum  wage  coverage  expansion. 
(HJl.  5898,  US,.  6075.  House  Labor  subcom- 
mittee hearings  underway.) 

15.  National  forest  road  and  trails.  S. 
1147.  (Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
concluded  hearings  July  31;  executive  August 
15.) 

16.  Presidential  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Besdlutibn  105.  (Senate 
Labor  hearings  stispended  December  6.) 

17.  Stockpile  disposal.  S.  2272.  (Hearings 
March  7,  1962,  January  30,  1963,  December  3, 
1964.) 

18.  Tax  reform;  cut.  (Passed  Hotise  Sep- 
tember 25;  hearings  October  15  to  December 
10;   executives  started  December  12.) 

19.  20.  Transportation  policy  (two  bills). 
(S.  1061,  S.  1062,  Senate  Commerce  hearings 
concluded  October  24;  HH.  4700,  HJl.  4701, 
House  Interstate  executive  October  15-17; 
November  12.) 
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October  s 


Act  Amendments;  multiple 
(Senate  Agriculture  hearings 


defense;    foodstuff   stockpile.    (S. 
Armed    Services;     H.R.    5121, 
Services.) 
and     Drug    Amendments.      H.R. 
Interstate. ) 

university      extension.      H.R. 
Education  and  Labor.) 
practice  facilities;  mortgage  in- 
(S.  1426,  Senate  Labor;  H.R.  4534. 


leal     campaign     tax     incentives. 
(House  Ways  and  Means.) 

welfare    work;    training.      (S. 
Finance;  HJl.  7262.  House  Ways 


Social  Security  Amendments.  (S. 
,  Senate  Finance;  H.R.  5839.  H.R. 
Ways  and  Means.) 

compensation;   {jerma- 
(S.    1542,    Senate    Finance; 
House  Ways  and  Means.) 

Rejected  (1) 
of     Columbia     rapid     transit. 
(December  9). 
No  legislation   (J)» 

control.      (President   review- 
Commission  report.) 
charges:    fuels,  airfreight. 
AjSalrs  Department. 

or    AFFSOPRIATIONS    BILLS 

Enacted  into  law   {14) 


of  Columbia, 
aid. 

offices. 


Indeper  dent 

Interior 

Labor-E  EW. 

Leglalat  ve 

Military  construction. 

Public    rorks. 

State-Ji  istice-Judieiary-Commerce. 

Treasur  r-Poet  Office-Executive  Office 

Agricull  ure  supplemental,  1963. 

Suppler  lental,   1963. 

Passed  Senate,  amended 

mental    retardation,    im- 


aieas. 


Presidential  Legislative  Recom- 
88th  Congress,  2i>  Session, 


recc  Dunendations. 


cc  mpleted- 


129 

93 

3 

10 


Although  there  were  a  total  of  129  recom- 
mendatloi  s.  Including  annual  appropriations, 
made  by  President  Johnson,  he  stressed 
action  on  52  major  Items.  Following  is  leg- 
islative action  on  these  52  items: 


ACTION 

education, 
eiuthorization 


COMPLETED 


1  Not   li  eluded   in  totals   for  Presidential 
recommer  dations. 


3.  Airport  Act  extension. 

4.  Alaska  earthquake  grants. 

5.  Alaska  reconstruction. 

6.  Antlpoverty. 

7.  Canyonlands. 

8.  Chamlzal  Convention  Act. 

9.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

10.  Commission  on  Automation. 

11.  Cotton- Vheat  program. 

12.  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

13.  Excise  tax  extension. 

14.  Federal  pay  reform. 

15.  Food  Marketing  Commission. 

16.  Food  stamp  plan. 

17.  Foreign  aid  authorization. 

18.  Highway  authorization. 

19.  Hill-Burton  extension. 

20.  Housing  Act,  including  an  expansion  of 
FNMA  Investing  powers. 

21.  Inter-American    Development    Bank — 
increafe  US.  shares  for  Special  Operations. 

22.  Interest  equalization  tax. 

23.  International  Development  Association. 

24.  Juvenile  delinquency  extension. 

25.  Land  conservation  fund  including  user 
fees. 

26.  Library  services  and  construction. 

27.  Military  construction. 

28.  Military  pay  Incre.ise 

29.  Military  procurement. 

30.  Mass  transit. 

31.  NDEA  amendments. 

32.  Nurses  training  program. 

33.  Ozark  National  Rivers. 

34.  Pacific  Northwest  power. 

35.  Peace  Corp?  authorization. 

36.  Pesticide  registration. 

37.  President's  Transition  Act. 

38.  Public  defenders. 

39.  Public  health  trainee  program. 

40.  Reorganization  act  extension. 

41.  SEC  reforms, 

42.  Space  authorization. 

43.  Tax  reduction. 

44.  Vietnam  resolution. 

45.  Water  resources  research. 

46.  Wilderness  preservation. 

47.  Youth  Employment  Act. 

IN    CONFERENCE 

48.  Coffee  implemei^tation. 

49.  Social  security-health  care. 

PASSED    SEN.ATE 

50.  Area     redevelopment     amendments — 
House   Calendar. 

51.  Water  pollution — House  Calendar. 

52.  Aid  to  Appalachia — House  Calendar. 

Recap  and  Status  Report  of  All  129  Recom- 
mendations— Action  Status  of  Presiden- 
tial Legislative  Recommendations,  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Policy  Committee,  88th 
Congress,    2d    Session.    October    2,    1964 

recap:   total  129 

Action  completed  ( 93 ) . 
In  coiiference  (3) 
Passed  Senate  (10). 
Senate  Calendar  (2) . 
Passed  House  ( 1 ) . 
House  Calendar  (2). 
Committee  action  (9) . 
No  action  (8). 
No  legislation  (1). 

action    completed     (92) 

1.  Adult  Education.     Public  Law  88-452. 

2.  AEC  Authorization.     Public  Law  88-332. 

3.  Airport  Act  extension.     Public  Law  88- 
280. 

4.  Alaska  Earthquake  Grants.     Public  Law 
88-311. 

5.  Alaska  Reconstruction.     Public  Law  88- 
451. 

6.  Antlpoverty.     Public  Law  88-452. 
7-23.  Appropriations:     Alaska     emergency 

relief  fund,  Public  Law  88-296;  deficiency  for 
1964.  Public  Law  88-317;  labor  supplemental 
for  1964.  Public  Law  88-295;  supplemental 
for  1964,  Public  Law  88-268. 


Fiscal   1965:   Agrlcultiu-e, 


Public  Law  «i_ 
573;  Defense.  Public  Law  88-446-  Dlstrw  . 
Columbia.  Public  Law  88-479;  forelaS  .m 
Public  Law  88-  ;  Independent  offices  Puh^^ 
Law  88-507;  Interior.  Public  Law  aftZ^K. 
Labor-HEW.  Public  Law  88-605-  leirtS?: 
Public  Law  88-454;  military  consUS' 
Public  Law  88-576;  public  works.  Public  ImI 
88-511;  State- Justice-Commerce.  Public  U» 
88-527;  supplemental.  Public  Law  88-^- 
Treasury-Post   Office.   Public  Law  88-393   ' 

24.  Canyonlands.     Public    Law    88-590 

25.  Chamlzal  Convention  Act.     Public  La* 
88-300.  ' 

26.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.     Public  I*. 
88-352.  ^' 

27    Coast     Guard     authorization     Puhn« 
Law  88-281.  ""^ 


authorization. 

on    Automation.    Public 

programs.     Public  Law 


Law 

Public  Law  88- 
Law 


28.  Commission 
Law  88-444. 

29.  Cotton-Wheat 
88-297. 

30.  District  of  Columbia  Relocation  Assist- 
ance.    S.  1024.     Public  Law  88- 

31.  Domestic    Peace    Corps.     Public 
88-452 

32.  Excise  Tax  Extension. 
348. 

33.  Federal      Pay      Reform.     Public 
88-426. 

34  FNMA — Broaden  Scope  of  Private  In- 
vesting.    Public  Law  88-560. 

35.  Food   for  Peace.     Public  Law  88- 

36.  Food  Marketing  Commission.  Public 
Law  88-354. 

37.  Food  Stamp  Plan.     Public  Law  88-525. 

38.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization.  Public 
Law  88-     . 

39.  Forest  Roads  and  Trails.  Public  Law 
88-     . 

40.  Highway  authorization.  Public  Law 
88-423. 

41.  Hill-Burton  extension.  Public  Law 
88-443. 

42.  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88- 
560. 

43.  Inter- American  Development  Bank- 
Increase  U.S.  share  of  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations.    Public  Law  88-259. 

44.  Interest  Equalization  Tax.  Public  Law 
88-563. 

45.  International  Development  Associa- 
tion— enlarge  resources.     Public  Law  88-310. 

46.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension. 
Public  Law  88-368. 

47  Kennedy  Art  Center.  Public  Law  88- 
260. 

48.  Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area.  Public 
Law  88- 

49.  Land  Conservation  Fund.  Public  Law 
88-578. 

50.  Library     Services     and 
Public  Law  88-269. 

51.  Military      Construction. 
88-390. 

52.  Military    Pay    Increase. 
88-422. 

53.  Military     Procurement. 
88-288. 

54.  Mass  Transit.     Public  Law  88-365. 

55.  Migrant  Farm  Labor  Contracts.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-582. 

56.  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  Public 
Law  88-579. 

57-59.  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendments:  Extended  the  existing  program 
for  3  years  Including  the  loan  forgiveness 
provision;  extended  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram for  1  year;  and  provided  for  a  teacher 
quality  Improvement  program  In  such  sub- 
jects as  history,  English,  geography,  foreign 
languages,  and  remedial  reading.  S.  3060. 
Public  Law  88-     . 

60.  National  Historical  Documents.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-383. 

61  Nurses  Training  Program.  Public  Law 
88-581. 


Construction. 


Public     Law 


Public    Law 


Public     Law 
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62.  Ozark  National  Rivers.  Public  Law 
^^  Pacific  Northwest  Power.     Public  Law 

**M^Peace     Corps      authorization.     Public 

Law  88-285. 
65.  Pesticide     Registration.     Public     Law 

88-305. 

66  President's      Transition      Act.     Public 

IaW  88-277. 

67  Public  Debt.     Public  Law  88-327. 

68  Public  Defenders.     Public  Law  88-455. 
69!  Public  Health  Trainee  Program.     Pub- 
lic Law  88-497. 

70.  Reorganization  Act  extension.  Public 
Law  88-351. 

71.  Sea   Level   Canal   Study.     Public   Law 

88-609. 

72.  SEC  Reforms.     Public  Law  88-467. 

73!  Space  authorization.     Public  Law  88- 

360. 
74.  Tax  reduction.     Public  Law  88-272. 

75!  User  fees.     Public  Law  88-578. 

76.  Vietnam  resolution.     Public   Law  88- 

408. 

77.  Water  resources  research.     Public  Law 

88-379. 

78.  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-577. 

79.  Youth  Employment  Corps.  Public  Law 
88-452. 

treaties 

80.  Austrian  Property  Convention.  Rati- 
fied February  25,  1964. 

81.  Belgium  Extradition  Treaty.  Ratified 
August  7,  1964. 

82.  International  Sugar  Agreement  proto- 
col.   Ratified  January  30.  1964. 

83.  Japanese  1960  protocol  modifying  the 
1954  Income  Tax  Convention.  Ratified  July 
29,  1964. 

84.  Japanese  1962  protocol  modifying  the 
1954  Income  Tax  Convention.  Ratified  July 
29,  1964. 

85.  Luxembourg  Tax  Convention.  Ratified 
July  29.  1964. 

86.  Netherlands  Antilles  protocol  modify- 
ing Tax  Convention.    Ratified  July  29,  1964. 

87.  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Convention — 
protocol.     Ratified  January  30.  1964. 

88.  Northwest  Fisheries  Convention.  Rati- 
fied June  23,  1964. 

89.  Prevention  of  pollution  of  sea  by  oil — 
amendments.    Ratified  February  25,  1964. 

90.  Radio  Regulations  Convention — partial 
revision.     Ratified  February  25,  1964. 

91.  Red  Sea  Lights  Convention.  Ratified 
February  25,  1964. 

92.  Sweden  supplementary  Tax  Conven- 
tion.   Ratified  July  29.  1964. 

93.  Tax  protocol  with  Greece.  Ratified 
June  23.  1964. 

in  conference    (3) 

94.  International  Coffee  Agreement.  H.R. 
8864. 

95.  Social  security — health  care.  HJl. 
11865. 

96.  Sugar — extended  foreign  quota  provi- 
sions 6  months.    H.R.  12253. 

PASSED    SENATE     (11) 

97.  Aid  to  Appalachia.  S.  2782  (September 
25).    (House  Calendar.) 

98.  Area  redevelopment — expand.  S.  1163 
(June  26,  1963).  (House  Calendar.)  Rule 
granted  August  6. 

99.  Dairy  program.  S.  1915  (October  10, 
1963).  H.R.  7261:  House  Agriculture  killed 
August  5. 

100.  Indiana  Dunes.  S.  2249  (September 
29). 

101.  International  air  rates.  S.  1540  (No- 
vember 26,  1963) .  House  Interstate  hearings, 
May  19-21. 

102.  Land-use  adjustments.  S.  1588 
(October  11,  1963).  H.R.  6491:  House  Agri- 
culture hearings,  June  24-27,  1963. 


103.  Revitalize  District  of  Columbia  down- 
town area.  S.  628  (July  16,  1963).  Hovise 
Calendar. 

104.  Veterans'  housing.  S.  2470  (July  29. 
1964).    House  Veterans' Affairs. 

105.  Water  pollution  control.  S.  649 
(October   16,    1963).     House   Calendar. 

106.  Water  resources  planning.  S.  1111 
(December  4,  1963).    House  Calendar. 

SENATE    CALENDAR     (2) 

107.  Higher  education  student  loans.  S. 
3140. 

108.  Stockpile  disposal.    S  2272. 

PASSED    HOUSE    (1) 

109.  Watershed  Act  amendments.  H.R. 
9938  (May  18).  Senate  Agriculture  hear- 
ings, 1963. 

Fallout  shelter  program,  patent  fee  in- 
crease.    (See  "Committee  Action.") 

HOUSE    CALENDAR     (2) 

110.  Establish  5-year  community  program 
for  elderly.    H.R.  10088. 

ill.  Transportation  policy.  H.R.  9903. 
Rule  denied  April  28. 

Appalachia  aid,  ARA,  revitalize  District  of 
Columbia  downtown  area,  water  pollution 
control,  water  resources  planning.  (See 
"Passed  Senate.") 

committee  action    (9) 

112.  District  of  Columbia  home  rule.  S. 
1650:  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. H.R.  5794:  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  hearings.  November  18-20,  1963, 
February  24, 1964 

113.  Fallout  shelter  program.  H.R.  8200: 
Passed  House  September  17.  1963.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  deferred  ac- 
tion March  2.  1964. 

114.  Immigration  law  revision.  S.  1932: 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  hearings 
underway.  H.R.  7700:  House  Judiciary 
hearings  underway. 

115.  Minimum  wage.  S.  2487:  Senate 
Labor.  H.R.  11838:  Hovise  Education  Sub- 
conomlttee  approved;  full  committee  de- 
ferred action  July  1.  1964. 

116.  Overtime  pay  and  tripartite  commit- 
tees. S.  2486:  Senate  Labor.  H.R.  9802: 
House  Labor  Subcommittee.  Approved  July 
21,1964. 

117.  Patent  fee  increase.  HJl.  8190:  Passed 
House  January  22.  Senate  Judiciary  hearings 
concluded  February  28,  1964. 

118.  Truth  in  lending.  S.  750:  Senate 
Banking  Stabilization  Subcommittee,  execu- 
tive, July  8,  22,  29, 


119.  Truth  in  packaging.  S.  387:  Senate 
Judiciary,  executive,  October  29,  1963.  HJl. 
2382:    House  Judiciary  hearings  in  1963. 

120.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments. HJl.  5194:  House  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee executives  underway. 

NO    ACTION     (8) 

121.  Community  work-training  program. 
S.  1803:  Senate  Finance.  H.R.  7262:  House 
Ways  and  Means. 

122.  Food  and  drug  amendments.  S.  2580: 
Senate  Labor.     H.R.  6788:  House  Interstate. 

123.  PTC — cease  and  desist  orders.  HJl. 
9941 :  House  Interstate. 

124.  Futures  trading  on  commodity  ex- 
changes. S.  2859:  Senate  Agriculture.  HJl. 
11278:    House  Agriculture. 

125.  Group  practice  facilities.  S.  1428: 
Senate  Labor.     H.R.  4534:  House  Interstate. 

126.  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Department.  S.  2475.  Senate  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  9982:  House  Government 
Operations. 

127.  Meat  and  poultry  inspection.  S.  2176: 
Senate  Agriculture. 

128.  Unemployment  Insurance.  S.  1542: 
Senate  Finance.  HJl.  6339:  House  Ways  and 
Means. 

NO    LEGISLATION     (1) 

129.  District  of  Columbia  mass  transit. 
Killed  In  the  first  session  by  the  House;  no 
revised  legislation  received. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Action  completed 

Year  1964: 

Alaskan  Emergency  Supplemental.  Public 
Law  88-296. 

Deficiency.     Public  Law  88-317. 

Labor  Supplemental.     Public  Law  88-295. 

Supplemental.    Public  Law  88-268. 

Year  1965: 

Agriculture.    Public  Law  88-573. 

Defense.    Public  Law  88-446. 

District  of  Columbia.    Public  Law  88-479. 

Foreign  Aid.    Public  Law  88- 

Independent  Offices.    Public  Law  88-507. 

Interior.     Public  Law  88-356. 

Labor-HEW.    Public  Law  88-605. 

Legislative.    Public  Law  88-454. 

MUltary  Construction.    Public  Law  88-576. 

Public  Works.    Public  Law  88-511. 

State-Justice-Commerce.  Public  Law  88- 
527. 

Supplemental.    Public  Law  88-     . 

Treasury -PO.     Public  Law  88-392. 


Summary  of  legislative  record 
SENATE  ACTIVITY 


82d  1st 
Jan.  3- 
Oct.  20 

83d  1st 
Jan.  3- 
Aug.  3 

84th  1st 
Jan.  3- 
Aug.  2 

85th  l.st 
Jan.  3- 
Aug.30 

S6th  1st 
Jan.  7- 
Sept.  15 

87th  1st 
Jan.3- 
Sept.  27 

88th  1st 
Jan.  9- 
Dec.  30 

88th  2d 
Jan.  7- 
Oct.3 

Days  in  session    .  

172 

996:46 

1,060 

125 

763:35 

848 

105 

559:41 

1.325 

ISi- 

860:44 
1.210 

140 

1. 009:48 

1,052 

146 

1. 005:00 
1,133 

189 

1,044:43 

861 

186 

Hours  in  session - 

Total  measures  passed  by  Senate 

1.352 
823 

Senate  bills     

411 
429 
14 
29 
23 
19 
135 

342 
320 
22 
21 
25 
14 
104 

674 

612 

434 

375 
21 
32 
34 
24 

132 

459 
433 
25 
27 
23 
23 
143 

333 

294 
21 
25 
26 
22 

140 

209 

House  bills  ....  

566 

346 

431 

Senate  joint  resolutions    

22 
20 
25 
21 
97 

22 
54 
24 
28 
124 

10 

House  joint  resolutions 

19 

Senate  concurrent  resolutions 

House  concurrent  resolutions 

Senate  resolutions 

13 

28 

113 

Public  laws    ..  .  

255 
26,069 

288 
23,420 

390 
39, 897 

316 

44.620 

383 
43.567 

401 
48,962 

258 
66,603 

352 

Confirmations       

63,590 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction 
that  I  place  in  the  Record  a  table  of  the 
appropriation  Dills  on  which  the  Con- 
gress took  action  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress.    It  is  with  a  great 


amount  of  pride  that  I  call  attention  to 
the  prudent  savings  of  $4,134,439,560 
over  the  budget  estimates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 
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Hnltb,  Ediiatlan,  and  WeUare. 
Labor. 

Disaster  rell^. 
Deficiency, : 


Total, 


1964-. 
[064. 


layment. 


District  of  C|>liunbla 
Federal 

Interior 

Treasury 
Leclslative 
Labor-Healt  i 
Defense 


-Pot 


State-JtutloctJadlclary 
Agricolture. 
Independend 
Military  oon  rtxuctlon. 
Public  work  . 
Foreign  aid. 
Snpidementil. 


Total, 


tgftSi. 


Grand 
Total,  loan 


total 

e  atborizatlon. 


■Budge 


PRTNTUfG 
OP 

MENT  J 
REVIE(V 


unauimi 


Mr 
ask 

Democra 
mittedto 
yearend 
statistics 
slon, 
lative 

The 
obJectioE , 
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Appropriation  bills,  88th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  as  of  Oct.  S,  1964 


October  s 


Title 


19«5  APPBOPRUTION 


Office --- 

,  Education,  and  Welbre. 


Budget  estimates 
to  Senate 


Ilouse-passed 
figure 


Senate-passed 

fl!?ure 


rS9, 688, 000 

42. 000,  OfKl 

50.  COO.  OOO 

1,436,177.743 


$289, 688,  (XK I 

42.  (R)0,  (HKl 

Vt.  000.  WJO 

1.264.  913. 6M9 


$289, 688, 000 

12.  000.  IXK) 

.W,  000.  000 

1.349,637.143 


1.817, 86.').  743 


1,646,  61 11.  aH9 


1.731.32.M43 


(357, 
53, 

1,033, 

6. 26a, 
255, 

7.8ft3. 
47.471, 

1.999. 

5.583, 
14,  249, 

1. 879. 

4.440. 

3,958. 

1,480, 


862,300) 
220,000 
961.000 
691,000 
999.745 
190.000 
000.000 
164.700 
535,600 
6.'i3,400 
OOO.  000 
749.000 
377,000 
951.368 


(338. 205, 

40,  720, 

1.009.175. 

6,  225.  420. 

173.  626. 

6.9(18.063. 

46,  759,  267, 

1,  702.  627, 

5.  182.  665, 

8,118.96.5, 

1.. 599.  014. 

4.  325,  969, 

3.  739.  249. 

998, 64.5, 


200) 
OHO 
6(»") 
0(X) 
640 
000 
n<«) 
hOO 
OOO 
.500 
500 
200 
400 
874 


_L 


(342. 

44, 

l,0-.'9. 

6,  240. 

210. 

7.081. 

46.  774, 

1,  730. 

.^,338, 

13.613. 

I.  .582. 

4.443, 

3.  662, 

1.220, 


181,975) 
220,  IXX) 
226.400 
423.  000 
380.  685 
193.000 
401.000 
8.'i5,  700 
672.  .525 
?24.  000 
969.000 
283,200 
077.000 
098,068 


Public  law  figure 


$289. 688. 000 

42, 000,  OOO 

50.000.000 

1, 336, 687, 143 


1.718,375,143 


Increase  or  decrease 

between  public 

law  figure  and 

Senate  budget 

estimate 


-.?99, 490. 600 


-99.490.600 


Pnblhs 
Uw 
No. 


88-2n 


(341, 

40, 

1,028, 

6,233, 

210, 

7,089, 

46, 752. 

1,717. 

5. 137. 

13,45i 

1, 570. 

4.430. 

3.662. 

1,117. 


242,200) 
720,000 
277,  200 
273,000 
300,885 
707,000 
051.000 
157,  800 
162.  200 
859.000 
968.000 
794.700 
077.000 
196.068 


96. 479.  482. 813 


86,  783,  409.  514 


92. 971.  023,  578 


93,  444,  543. 853 


(-16. 

-12, 

-7. 

-35 

-45 

-713, 

-718. 

-282. 

-446. 

-794, 

-306, 

-9, 

-296, 

-363. 


620. 100) 
600.000 
683,800 
418,000 
698.860 
483,000 
949,000 
006.900 
373,400 
794.400 
032.000 
9.54. 300 
300,000 
755.300 


98. 297,  3.58,  .5.56  1 
(787,  400.  000) 


88,430.011,203 
(83.5,  400,  000) 


94,  7a2. 348,  721 
(835. 400,  000) 


94. 962. 910. 996 
(83,5.  400.  000) 


-4, 134. 439. 560 
(48,  000,  000) 


88-2« 
88-317 


8M7J 
88^ 
88-392 
88-454 
8M05 
8M4t 
8»-527 
»-573 
8Wfl7 
8^7(1 
88-611 
88- 


esttmates  for  1964  included  in  1965  regular  bills. 


AS   SENATE  DOCUMENT 

BJEPORT     OP     ACJCOMPLISH- 

OP  88TH  CONGRESS.  AND 

OP    THE     LEGISLATIVE 

S   OP  THE  PAST  4 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
YEARil 


Mk^SPIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ions  consent  that  the  Senate 

,ic  Policy  Committee  be  per- 

print  as  a  Senate  Document  the 

-eport  of  accomplishments  and 

for  the  88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 

tog^ther  with  a  review  of  the  legis- 

ac4levements  over  the  past  4  years. 

ESIDING  OPPICER.    Without 

it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  M  ^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  business,  so  far  &s  bills  are 
conceme  1,  is  now  complete.  JBut  before 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  first  of  a  nvimber  of 
resolutio:  is,  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leuler  and  to  all  Senators,  both 
Republic  vns  and  Democrats,  for  the  co- 
operatloi ..  understanding,  tolerance,  and 
courtesy  which  they  have  shown  to  me 
through  iie  years. 

I  belie  re  the  record  of  this  Congress 
Is  about  as  good  a  record  as  has  been 
made  by  any  single  Congress  in  the  an- 
nals of  o  ir  Republic.  In  addition  to  the 
leglslatlo  1  which  has  been  passed,  I  point 
out  that  this  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
duce the  budget  request  of  the  President 
in  the  ai  proximate  sum  of  $4  billion. 

The  re  suits  achieved  by  this  Congress 
are  not  t  le  sole  result  of  the  two-to-one 
Democra  dc  majority.  Time  and  again 
from  4  1  o  10  Republicui  Senators  fur- 
nished ui  with  the  margin  of  victory.  So, 
any  Sent  tor,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, shoi  dd  go  home  and  take  credit  for 
what  he  or  she  has  done  to  effect  this 
record.  It  Is  a  record  based  on  impar- 
tiality ai  ,d  bipartisanship.  It  is  a  record 
of  which  the  Nation  can  well  be  proud. 


I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  But, 
before  that  is  brought  up,  may  I  at  this 
time  express  my  deepest  thanks  to  the 
staff  members  on  both  the  Republican 
Eind  Democratic  side.  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate all  they  have  done.  They  have  per- 
formed nobly,  and  with  great  diligence. 
They  have  been  strong  right  arms  to  the 
leadership  and,  without  their  dedicated 
services — and  this  includes  all  of  them — 
the  Senate  would  not  have  functioned  as 
well  as  It  did  this  past  year. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  379) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OfHcer  to 
join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  the  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some 
further  communication  to  make  to  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  appoints  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  as  a 
committee  to  notify  the  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR  EVERETT 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  about  to  conclude  the  labors  of  the 
88th  Congress.  I  wish  for  a  moment  to 
stand  and  pay  my  very  deep  respects  to 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  Senate — a  giant  among  all  his  fellow 
citizens,  a  great  and  a  good  man,  one 
whose  voice  here  and  across  America  has 
been  the  voice  of  leadership,  mellifluous 


and      persuasive — Everett      McKnarr 

DiRKSEN. 

Senator  Dirksen  has  continued  to  add 
luster  to  his  name  in  the  manner  In 
which  he  has  supplied  courage,  high 
ability,  and  undeviating  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  on  this  trou- 
bled globe. 

Free  from  malice,  bitterness  or  envy, 
Everett  Dirksen  has  been  big,  and  he 
has  been  great.  Many,  far  more  skilled 
at  recollection  than  I,  have  embellished 
this  Record  again  and  again  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  led  the  Senate  time 
and  time  again  to  legislative  victories  for 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  and  for 
the  benefit  of  humankind.  Surely,  If 
the  American  adage,  "equal  treatment 
under  law,"  has  meaning  in  our  country 
today,  it  is  because  of  the  long  and  tedi- 
ous hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  In 
which  he  so  assiduously  and  freely  gave 
himself  to  the  cause  of  equal  treatment 
under  law.  That  is  a,^cause  in  which  the 
American  people  believe.  It  is  a  cause 
which  trivunphed  in  this  session.  It  rep- 
resents another  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  our  coimtry  and  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. 

In  those  grave  and  difficult  hours, 
when  the  clouds  of  conflict  and  danger 
arose  over  the  horizon,  the  voice  of  the 
Republican  from  Illinois,  who  thought 
not  in  partisanship  terms,  but  in  terms 
of  his  land,  once  again  led  to  great  legis- 
lative triumphs  to  keep  this  country 
strong,  that  she  might  remain  free.  He 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  this 
country,  while  keeping  strong,  wished  to 
explore  timelessly  the  manner  in  which 
we  might  cooperate  with  any  country  in 
the  world  which  agreed  to  our  goals  for 
peace  with  justice  for  all  nations  and 
states  around  the  world. 

With  all  my  Republican  colleagues, 
whatever  their  ideological  persuaslem 
may  be,  I  shall  never  forget  the  manner 
in  which  our  leader  has  discharged  his 
duty   to   his   country,   to   his   political 
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^rty.  and  to  his  beloved  friends  on  this 
SSe  of  the  aisle. 

But  it  does  not  stop  there,  for  our 
Wer  has  been  a- Member  of  the  Senate, 
Sd  this  dividing  aisle  has  not  divided  his 
MMidships.  As  we  leave,  he  takes  with 
JSithe  friendship,  the  fondness,  and  the 
rpcoect  of  all  of  us. 

imust  add  that  we  on  the  RepubUcan 
ride  salute  the  leader  of  your  party,  Mr. 
ft«ldent  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair) ,  as 
I  good,  gallant,  able,  and  patriotic  man 
whose  differences  of  opinion  as  they  have 
arisen  have  never  been  a  cause  for  ex- 
asperated feelings,  for  he  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  public  trust. 

I  thank  the  staff— our  staff  and  your 
staff  Mr.  President:  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ste-^ind  all  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  all 
the  world. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  many  accomplishments 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
about  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  feels  very  happy.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Congress  has  not  done  as 
much  as  it  should,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
wish  the  record  to  show  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate votes  today  to  adjourn  sine  die,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  action. 

One  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
that  while  Congress  passed  a  big  pay 
raise  bill  and  led  the  charge  by  giving 
Members  of  Congress  a  $7,500  increase, 
and  while  we  voted  great  tax  reductions 
which  benefited  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals— while  we  did  a  great  amount 
for  a  number  of  people,  if  this  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die  today,  it  will  have  ig- 
nored relief  for  many  people.  I  have  in 
mind  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  un- 
derprivileged. I  have  in  mind  the  aged, 
and  the  orphaned  children.  A  bill  which 
would  give  those  people  relief  is  in  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  as  Senators  well  know — and 
the  press  has  so  advised  the  Nation — 
that  conference  is  now  deadlocked  on  the 
issue  of  medical  care. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Congress  should  re- 
main in  session  2  or  3  additional  weeks. 
If  we  could  do  so,  we  could  find  some  way 
in  which  to  resolve  the  complete  Impasse 
that  exists  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  issue  of  health  care.  I 
make  that  statement  because  in  my 
Judgment  Representative  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Is  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  in  this  Congress.  He  is  not 
an  arrogant  or  unretisonable  man.  He 
is  a  very  considerate  person.  He  has 
given  the  Senate  every  consideration  for 
which  we  could  ask  except  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  amendment.  He 
has  his  own  views.  He  represents  the 
House.  I  believe  he  does  so  extremely 
well.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  could 
find  a  way  to  resolve  the  impasse  if  we 
only  had  more  time  to  work  on  it. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Senate  does  adjourn 
sine  die,  the  President  will  call  us  back 


in  November  and  give  us  an  opportimity 
to  continue  to  work  on  that  subject  to  see 
to  it  that,  starting  In  January,  every 
aged  person  who  might  be  poor,  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  receiving  a  pubUc  wel- 
fare check,  would  receive  an  automatic 
increase  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  match- 
ing funds  provided  in  the  social  security 
bill,  and  that  every  mother  with  an 
orphaned  child  in  a  family  that  might 
have  lost  the  breadwinner  and  the  hus- 
band would  receive  additional  assistance. 
I  would  hope  that  the  cash  benefit  in- 
crease for  every  aged  person  drawing 
social  security  would  become  law. 

My  estimate  is  that  there  are  20  mil- 
lion people  whom  I  chose  to  call  the 
least  of  them  all,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase 
of  the  Master,  who  will  be  ignored  if 
this  Congress  quits  sine  die  and  fails  to 
come  back. 

In  other  respects.  Congress  has  made 
a  magnificent  record.  I  am  extremely 
happy  that  we  were  able  to  agree  to  the 
veterans  compensation  bill  that  will  in- 
crease pensions  for  veterans  who  have 
suffered  some  disabiUty.  It  will  give 
them  much  needed  benefits,  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

We  finally  resolved  the  10-year  im- 
passe between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  veterans  insurance.  There  are  po- 
tentially 16  million  veterans  who  would 
benefit  from  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  went  halfway.  It  took  care 
of  8  million  veterans  who  may  take  out 
national  service  Ufe  insurance,  but  it 
takes  care  of  those  who  could  not  get 
insurance  from  private  plans.  The  com- 
promise was  that  if  a  veteran  has  any 
disability,  even  zero  percent,  provided  it 
were  of  a  serious  enough  nature  that  it 
would  entitle  him  to  a  pension,  he  Is 
eligible  to  take  out  national  service  life 
insurance. 

In  my  Judgment,  when  this  bill  be- 
comes law  and  veterans  begin  to  take 
out  insurance,  our  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  going  to  find  it 
so  popular  that  next  year  the  House 
Members  will  agree  to  have  the  other 
8  million  veterans  covered. 

It  has  been  a  10-year  fight.  We 
passed  such  measures  by  unanimous 
consent,  but  could  not  get  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  once  we  were  able  to  get  our  feet 
under  the  same  conference  table  with 
Members  of  the  other  body,  we  were 
able  to  make  an  adjustment.  This  will 
be  a  moniunental  piece  of  legislation  for 
our  veterans. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  man- 
ager of  the  tax  cut  bill  this  year,  that 
we  passed  the  Revenue  Act.  The 
measure  we  passed  was  not  an  increase 
in  taxes,  but  a  tax  cut,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  revenue  acts  Congress  has 
passed  in  a  long  time.  I  think  it  was 
the  most  significant  one  passed  in  this 
century. 

We  have  done  well  in  these  fields,  but 
I  regret  to  see  Congress  adjourn  witiiout 
having  done  something  for  the  aged, 
especially  the  needy  on  social  security 
pensions,  who  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion which  they  would  get  if  Congress 
did  not  adjourn  today. 

As  one  who  did  not  vote  for  the  medi- 
care amendment  to  the  social  security 
bill,  and  as  one  who  fought  against  it, 


but  as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  a  loyal  conferee 
of  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  give  up  imtil 
we  have  tried  as  best  we  can.  A  while 
longer  and  I  think  we  could  get  medi- 
care. 

While  that  measure  was  voted  for  by 
a  small  majority  in  this  body,  those  who 
voted  for  It  are  zealous  in  their  feelings 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  that  field. 
It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  President  calls 
us  back  into  session  in  November,  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  clear  the 
impasse  between  the  Senate  and  House. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  have 
come  to  an  agreement  if  we  had  had 
enough  time  to  do  the  matter  justice. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  have  tele- 
phoned the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  informed  him  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  was  done.  When  we, 
following  our  mandate  from  this  body, 
gave  him  that  Information,  he  was  in 
agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  relieved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
minded the  President  that  in  other  Con- 
gresses, when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
body,  and  we  used  to  telephone  the  in- 
cumbent President  of  the  Senate,  it 
sometimes  took  place  at  midnight.  I  re- 
call one  occasion  when  we  got  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  bed  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, out  of  a  deep  sleep.  I  am  sure  he 
was  enjo3^g  it.  But  here  we  are  In  the 
very  middle  of  Saturday  afternoon,  with 
football  warriors  clashing  all  over  the 
countryside.  So  as  we  hear  the  sounds 
of  creaking  collarbones,  we  telephone  the 
President  at  mid-day  to  tell  him  we  have 
finished  our  labors. 

The  President  was  in  good  humor,  and 
we  tried  to  assure  him  we  were  in  good 
humor  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  the 
President  also  informed  that  we  regret 
we  were  not  able  to  pass  the  sugar  bill 
in  this  session?  I  see  the  able  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI  smiling.  So 
far  as  he  Is  concerned,  no  act  is  so  much 
the  better.  I  also  hope  we  can  work  on 
that  act  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  us  call  the  President  back? 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATE  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Although  Vermonters  as 
a  rule  are  restricted  in  the  use  of  su- 
perlatives, and  I  have  used  mine  up  for 
the  week,  yet  I  wish  to  apply  what  I  have 
left  to  my  credit  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because 
the  leadership  we  have  enjoyed  under 
Senators  Dirksen  and  Mansfield  is  in- 
deed open  to  superlatives.  I  have  never 
known  a  Congress  in  which  the  leader- 
ship enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
the  extent  that  our  two  leaders  have 
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while  tl  ey  have  been  In  their  respective 
position  s. 

Althoigh  I  have  no  serious  regrets 
about  g(  »ing  home  after  a  21 -month  stay 
here,  I  look  forward  to  serving  under 
them  In]  January. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE 
MANSFIELD  AND  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHRIY 

Mr.  I'ELL.  Mr.  President,  the  88th 
Congres  s  has  been  an  imusually  produc- 
tive ani  progressive  one.  Many  Mem- 
bers, bcth  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  con- 
trlbutec  to  this  success  but  I  should  par- 
ticvilarl:  ■  like  to  commend  my  two  lead- 
ers on  t  lis  side — our  Democratic  Major- 
ity Leac  er  Mike  Mansfield  and  our  ma- 
jority w  lip  and  next  Vice  President,  Hu- 
bert HtTMPHREY. 

Mansfield  in  his  completely 
honorable,  quiet,  and  considerable  way. 
has  gui(  ed  the  Senate  to  this  pinnacle  of 
accomplishment;  without  fanfare  or 
He  was  resjxjnsible  for  devel- 
high  sense  of  cooperation  with 
the  meiabers  of  the  minority,  and  witn 
this  co<  deration  we  have  achieved  mile- 
stones in  the  legislative  field.  No  man 
has  woi  ked  harder,  or  with  greater  con- 
siderati  )n  for  his  fellow  Senators. 

Mansfield  can  take  pride  in  this 
Congress,  and  the  good  people  of  Mon- 
tana c4n  certainly  take  pride  in  him. 
leave  us  for  a  few  weeks  to  go 
the  hustings  in  his  State.  He 
from  Washington  our  affection 
and  veijy  best  wishes,  and  can  expect  a 
warm  v  elcome  when  he  returns  in  Jan- 
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indispensable    part    of    the 
UBERT  Humphrey,  is  leaving  the 
in  one  sense  I  hope,  to  come  back 
our  Presiding  Officer.    We  will 
dash  and  hustle,  the  challeng- 
provocative  ideas  he  has  put 
cheerful  and  effective  leader- 
committee  and  on  the  floor.    As 
forth,  carrying  the  program  for 
society  under  the  banner  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
leople  of  this  Nation,  we  in  the 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
Vice  President  is  a  man  of  out- 
ability  and  good  sense. 
Humphrey  too.  will  be  back 
in  January,  and  we  all  can  look 
to  his  first  official  remarks  as 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  Con- 


con\  enes 


RESOrjDTION    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 
SINE  DIE 

The  ftCTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. '  'he  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
concur]  ent  resolution  from  the  House  of 
Repres<  ntatives,  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  i  lerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  37  .),  as  follows: 

Resoh  ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Ckjngress  shall  adjourn  on  Sat- 
urday, (tetober  3.  1964.  and  that  when  they 
adjourn 
sine  die 


on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned 


The  ^CTENG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  s  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rent  resolution  was  considered  and  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderel 
agreed  to.  ^^..^.^.1.^^ 

AUTHORIZATION      TO     PRESIDENT 
PRO     TEMPORE     TO    MAKE    AP 
POINTMENTS    TO    COMMISSIONS 
OR  COMMITTEES 


THANKS   OP  THE  SEINATE  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  380)  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Cabl 
Hatden,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
Its  deliberations  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  CkJngress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
ACTING  PRESIDEINT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
FKjre.    The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  381)  was  read 
by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Lee 
METCALr,  Acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and  Im- 
partial manner  In  which  he  has  presided 
over  Its  deliberations  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY    TO     SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  372,  which  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    SECRETARY    TO 
RECEIVE    MESSAGES    FROM    THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  final  adjournment  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  present  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  read.* 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  382)  was  read 
a^  follows:  ' 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  pro  tempore  erf  the 
Senate  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
make  appointments  to  commissions  or  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law,  by  concurrent 
action  of  the  two  Houses,  or  by  order  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senaton 
may  be  permitted  to  make  insertions  In 
the  Record  following  the  adjournament 
of  Congress  until  the  last  edition  au- 
thorized by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  is  published ;  but  this  order  shall 
not  apply  to  any  subject  matter  which 
may  have  occurred  or  to  any  speech  de- 
livered subsequent  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 


PRINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  ACI'IVITY 
REPORTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  session,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
I  remind  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
has  very  properly  ruled  that  the  printing 
of  such  reports,  both  as  committee  prints 
and  in  the  Record,  is  duplication,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  justifl3d. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  In 
the  Record,  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


MEETING  OF  89TH  CONGRESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Joint 
Resolution  1192,  providing  that  the  89th 
Congress  shall  assemble  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day, January  4.  1965,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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^yjjOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 
wj.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 

mnvethat  the  Senate  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 

nviock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate. 

in  accordance  with  House  Concurrent 

Resolution  371,  adjourned  sine  die. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3,  1964,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  subsequent  to  the  sine  die 
ftdiournment  of  the  Senate,  received  a 
m^ge  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Sves  on  October  3,  1964,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  (S  3074)  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
n-ess to  the  construction  of  certain  in- 
ternational bridges,  with  amendments. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 

the  Senate.  ^  xv,  *  *v. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

ER.  10820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mlchlio  Mlyazakl  Williams; 

H.R- 11317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soo 
Bong  Kim;  and 

ER- 11956.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
soon  Kook.         

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED    AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1964,  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  on  October  5, 
1964: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign goverrunents  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain 
an  adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for 
the  national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1954  concern- 
ing the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Great  River  Road; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
within  which  certain  construction  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Missouri  on  lands 
conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United  States; 

S.  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  .part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control 
project; 

8.2654.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  canal,  known  as  the  Bay  Head- 
Manasquan  Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan 
Rlver-Barnegat  Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant 
Canal; 

S.  2968.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120(f) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code; 

S.  3060.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st 
Congress   (federally  afifected   areas); 

S.3143.  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Dam,  Central  Valley  project.  California;  and 

S.  3162.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  re- 
ports required  thereunder  of  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  be- 
fore committees  sitting  in  executive  session. 


Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  3.  1964.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  October  5.  1964,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  on  October  6. 1964: 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnin 
Dlmantopoulou; 

S.  2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
L.  Gonzalez; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus 
Han; 

S.  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
A.  Plcaza; 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou; 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians; 

H.R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basilic 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children; 

H.R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavored  concentrates 
m  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  errone- 
ously reported  for  certain  engineering  aids 
employed  by  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 

Levy; 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  in  child-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  making  aprpoprlatlons 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba; 

H.R.  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions MBder  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  fo^fcher  purposes; 

H.R.  1ZW33.  An  act  making  supplement  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 


ENROLLED        BILLS        PRESENTED 
APTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla; 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concerning    , 
the  Interstate  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  Great  River  Road; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
within  which  certain  construction  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Missouri  on  lands 
conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United  States; 

S.  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  In  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  part  of  the  White  River  backwater  iinlt 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control 
project; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
canal,  known  as  the  Bay  Head-Manasquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver-Barnegat 
Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant  Canal; 

S.  2968.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120(f) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code; 

S.  3060.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Law  815  and  874,  Blst  Con- 
gress (federally  affected  areas) ; 

S.  3143.  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  California;  and 

S.  3162.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1965,  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  in  reports 
required  thereunder  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  before 
committees  sitting  In  executive  session. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1964,  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Potinln 
Dlmantopoulou; 

S.2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
L.  Gonzalez; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 

S.  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 

S.  2759."  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Sook 
and  Kim  Lou;  and 

S.  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 


APPROVAL  OF  SENATE  BILLS  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  notified  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that  on  the  following  dates  he 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
bills: 

On  October  2, 1964: 

S.  2049.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  3, 1964: 

S.  1082.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Treas- 
ury a  correctional  Industries  fund  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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Valley  project,  California; 
in  act  to  amend  section  105(a)  of 
Branch    Appropriation    Act, 
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appeared  as  witnesses  before  com- 
In  executive  session;  and 
act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  1946r-^ 
October  16, 1964: 

An  act  to  amend  and  extend  tbe 
Iiefense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
Public    Laws    815    and   874,    Slst 
federally  affected  areas) . 


APPODT  "MENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  APTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOIRNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 

Senate  oil  October  3,  1964,  the  President 


pro  tempore,  on  October  9,  1964,  desig- 
nated the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  the  ministerial  level,  to  be  held  in  li- 
ma, Peru,  December  4  to  12,  1964. 

Also,  on  October  9,  1964,  the  President 
pro  tempore  designated  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [  Mr.  Cot- 
ton] as  delegates  to  the  10th  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  to  be  held 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  to  convene  November 
16,  1964. 

Also,  on  October  9.  1964,  the  President 
pro  tempore  designated  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  on  Octo- 
ber 19, 1964,  designated  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  as  delegates  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  to  be  held  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  from  November  9  to 
14,  1964. 

Also,  on  October  20,  1964,  the  President 
pro  tempore  designated  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  as 
members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  3. 1964: 
Postmasters 

i  tennessee 

Rodney  M.  Bumpus,  Clarksvllle. 
Norman  P.  Hutchinson,  Murfreesboro, 
John  M.  Mitchell,  Spencer. 
Harold  S.  Parks.  Spring  Hill. 

OKLAHOMA 

J.  Patrick  Moore,  Brlstow. 
Basil  D.  Tedlock,  Chouteau. 
Grant  E.  Stout.  Claremore. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Samuel  7:12:  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
blessed  us. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  God,  we 
rejoice  that  the  coming  in  and  the  going 
out  of  all  our  days  are  in  the  keeping 
and  control  of  Thy  kind  and  beneficent 
providence. 

Grant  that,  as  the  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment of  the  88th  Congress  draws  nigh, 
we  may  be  grateful  for  the  high  and  holy 
privilege  we  have  had  of  walking  and 
working  together  in  the  service  of  our 
God,  our  country,  and  humanity. 

May  we  have  within  our  hearts  the 
testimony  that  we  have  sincerely  sought 
to  incorporate  Thy  divine  will  into  all  the 
legislation  that  has  been  proposed  and 
enacted. 

We  leave  this  Chamber,  commending 
and  committing  one  another  to  Thy  love 
and  care,  and  beseeching  Thee  to  bestow 
Thy  grace  and  benediction  upon  our 
President,  our  Speaker,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  who  have  rendered 
service  In  various  capacities. 


October  s 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  im. 
the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  m- 
the  Lord  lift  the  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  us  and  give  us  peace.    Amen,^^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


PENSION  PROGRAM  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1927)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
their  widows  and  children,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTERENCX  RrPOBT  (H.  Rept.  1930) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.E. 
1927)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  their  widows  and  children,  and 
for  other  purpKses,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reconamend  to  their  respective  Houaai 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niimbered  15 :  That  the  Houm 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxunbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followi: 

Page  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  line  9  and  all  that  follova 
through  line  11  on  page  13,  and  insert: 
"J  725.    Limited  period  for  acqixlrlng  Insur- 
ance 

"(a)  Any  person  (other  than  a  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section) 
heretofore  eligible  to  apply  for  National 
Service  Life  Instu-ance  after  October  7,  1940, 
and  before  January  1,  1957,  who  Is  found 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  suffering  (1) 
from  a  service-connected  disability  or  disabil- 
ities for  which  compensation  would  be  pay- 
able if  10  per  centum  or  more  in  degree 
and  except  for  which  such  person  would  be 
Insurable  according  to  the  standards  of  good 
health  established  by  the  Administrator;  or 
(2)  from  a  non-service-connected  disability 
which  renders  such  person  uninsurable  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  good  health 
established  by  the  Administrator  and  such 
person  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe 
Administrator  that  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
commercial  life  Insurance  at  a  substandard 
rate,  shall,  upon  application  in  writing  made 
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-ithin  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
Si«  section,  compliance  with  the  health 
rMUlrements  of  this  section  and  payment  of 
tte  required  premiums,  be  granted  Insurance 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  If.  notwithstanding  the  applicant's 
-ervice-connected  disability,  he  Is  Insvu-able 
Mcordlng  to  the  standards  of  good  health  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator,  the  insur- 
ance granted  under  this  section  shall  be  Is- 
sued upon  the  same  ternxs  and  conditions  as 
are  contained  In  the  standard  policies  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  except  (1) 
flve-year  level  premium  term  Insurance  may 
not  be  Issued;  (2)  the  net  premixim  rates 
gnall  be  based  on  the  1958  Commissioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Mortality  Table,  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  Issue  by  such  an 
amount  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
tM  necessary  for  sound  actuarial  operations, 
and  thereafter  such  premiums  may  be  ad- 
justed as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
go  necessary  but  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  years;  (3)  an  additional  premium  to 
cover  administrative  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Administrator  at 
times  of  Issue  shall  be  charged  for  insurance 
Ijsued  under  this  subsection  and  for  any  total 
disability  Income  provision  attached  thereto, 
and  thereafter  such  costs  may  be  adjusted 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary but  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  five 
years;  (4)  all  cash,  loan,  extended  and  paid-  , 
up  Insurance  values  shall  be  based  on  the 
1958  Commissioners  Standard  Ordinary  Ba- 
sic Mortality  Table;  (5)  all  settlements  on 
policies  involving  annuities  shall  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  The  Annuity  Table  for 
1949;  (6)  all  calculations  In  connection  with 
Insurance  Issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  SVi  per 
centum  per  annum;  (7)  the  Insurance  shall 
Include  such  other  changes  In  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrates  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  practicable;  (8)  the  In- 
surance and  any  total  disability  Income  pro- 
vision attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a  non- 
partlclpatlng  basis  and  all  premiiims  and 
other  collections  therefor  shall  be  credited 
to  a  revolving  fund  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  pay- 
ments on  such  Insurance  and  total  disabil- 
ity Income  provision  shall  be  made  directly 
from  such  fund. 

"(c)  If  the  applicant's  service-connected 
disability  or  disabilities  render  him  uninsur- 
able according  to  the  standards  of  good 
health  established  by  the  Administrator,  or 
If  the  applicant  has  a  non-service-connected 
disability  which  renders  him  uninsurable 
according  to  the  standards  of  good  health 
established  by  the  Administrator  and  such 
person  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
commercial  life  Insurance  at  a  substandard 
rate  and  such  uninsurability  existed  as  of 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  section,  the  in- 
surance granted  under  this  section  shall  be 
issued  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  contained  in  standard  policies  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance,  except  (1)  flve- 
year  level  premium  term  Insurance  may  not 
be  Issued;  (2)  the  premiums  charged  for  the 
Insurance  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  Increased  at  the  time  of  Issue  by  such  an 
amoiint  as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  sound  actuarial  operations 
and  thereafter  such  premliims  may  be  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  necessary;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  Increase  at  time  of  issue  or  later 
adjustment  the  service-connected  group  and 
the  non-service-connected  group  may  be 
separately  classified;  (3)  an  additional  pre- 
mium to  cover  administrative  costs  to  the 
Government  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator at  the  time  of  issue  shall  be  charged 
for  Insurance  issued  under  this  subsection 
and  for  any  total  disability  income  provision 
attached  thereto  (for  which  the  insured  may 
subsequently   become   eligible)    and   there- 


after such  costs  may  be  adjusted  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary 
but  at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years 
and  for  this  ptupose  the  service-connected 
and  non-servlce-connected  can  be  sepa- 
rately classified;  (4)  the  Insurance  and  any 
total  disability  Income  provision  attached 
thereto  shall  be  on  a  nonpartlcipating  basis; 
(5)  all  settlements  on  policies  involving  an- 
nuities shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
The  Annuity  Table  for  1949;  (6)  all  calcula- 
tions in  connection  with  Insurance  Issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3^  per  centum  per  an- 
num; (7)  the  insurance  shaU  include  such 
other  changes  in  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  practicable;  (8)  all  premiums  and 
other  collections  on  the  insurance  and  any 
total  disability  income  provision  attached 
thereto  shall  be  credited  to  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  appropriation,  and 
the  payments  on  such  insurance  and  total 
disability  Income  provision  shall  be  made  di- 
rectly from  such  appropriation.  Appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized. 

"(d)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  revolving  fund  to  carry 
out  the  ptupose  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  appropriations  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  revolving  fund  as  needed  and 
shall  bear  interest  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasiU"y,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  yield  on  all  marketable 
interest-besu-ing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  mat\irltles  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  and  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
such  reserve  amounts  as  may  be  required 
under  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  insurance  Issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  any  total  dis- 
ability Income  provision  attached  thereto. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  invest  in  and  to  sell  and  retire  special 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  the  account  of  the  revolving  fimd. 
Such  obligations  Issued  for  this  purpose  shall 
have  maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for 
the  needs  of  the  fund  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  issue)  on  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  4  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  is  not  a  multiple  of  one -eighth  of  1 
per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  such  market 
yield. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine  the 
administrative  costs  to  the  Government 
which  in  his  Judgment  are  properly  allocable 
to  insurance  Issued  under  this  section  and 
any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto,  and  shall  transfer  from  the 
revolving  fund,  or  the  National  Service  Life 
Insiu-ance  appropriation,  as  appropriate,  the 
amount  of  such  cost  allocable  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  the  appropriation 
'General  Operating  Expenses,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration', pnd  the  remainder  of  such 
cost  to  the  general  fund  receipts  in  the 
Treasury.  The  initial  administrative  costs 
of  Issuing  insurance  under  this  section  and 
any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  so  transferred  over 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  and  practicable. 


"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion (Including  any  supplemental  examina- 
tion or  tests)  when  required  of  an  applicant 
for  issuance  of  Insurance  under  this  section 
or  any  total  disability  income  provisions  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  at  the  applicant's 
own  expense  by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

"(f)  No  insurance  ^all  be  granted  under 
this  section   to  any  person  referred  to  in 
section   107  of  this  title   or  to  any  person 
while    on    active    duty    or    active    duty    for 
training  under  a  call  or  order  to  such  duty 
for  a  period  of  thirty-one  days  or  more." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
O.  E.  Teague, 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 
Walter  S.  Baring, 
R.  a.  EJverett, 
W.  H.  Atres, 

Ross     AOAK, 

John  P.  Satloh, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harrt  Bran, 
Russell  Long, 
George  Smathers, 
Clinton     Anderson, 
Paul  Douglas, 
John  Williams, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  1927)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  reconunended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report ; 

The  Senate  accepted  most  of  the  House 
provisions,  but  added  rates  which  were  more 
liberal  than  those  approved  by  the  House 
on  August  11.  1964,  when  it  passed  the  bill 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  388  ayes  to  0  noes. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Section  3  of  the  House 
bill  removed  from  existing  law  the  require- 
ment that  a  veteran  who  has  attained  age  65 
must  have  a  10-percent  dlsabUlty  and  that 
his  unemployabUlty  be  attributable  thereto 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  veteran's 
pension. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  month  of  AprU  1964 
covering  all  68  regional  offices  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  showed  that  of  10,587 
pension  cases  denied  for  all  reasons,  5  were 
denied  for  inability  to  show  a  10-percent  dis- 
ability et  age  65;  60  were  unable  to  show 
unemployabUlty. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
provision  of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Under  existing  law, 
whenever  there  is  no  widow  entitled  to  pen- 
sion there  is  paid  to  the  child  or  children 
pension  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $35  for  one 
child,  and  $15  for  each  additional  child.  The 
Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  to 
the  bill  increasing  the  $35  amovmt  to  $38. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  In  determining  a  vet- 
eran's eligibility  for  pension  under  existing 
law,  the  first  $1,200  of  the  wife's  income  Is 
excluded,  but  the  balance  is  counted. 

The  House  blU  proposed  to  exclude  $1,200 
or  all  earned  Income,  whichever  was  greater. 

The  Senate  amendment  proposed  to  ex- 
clude $1,500  or  all  earned  Income,  which- 
ever was  lesser. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Section  8  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  is  in  receipt  of  an  aid  and  attend- 
&nce  allowance  and  is  hospitalized,  the  al- 
lowance win  not  be  discontinued  until  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  during  his 
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admlnlon.     Tbe  Senate  sznendment  struck 
out  till*  I  revision. 
Tlie  Hoi  Lse  recedes.    An  Identical  provision 
Included  In  Public  Law  88-450   which 
after  the  bill  passed  the  House. 
Noe.  6,  7,  8,  9.  and  11:  These 
make  technical  changes  in  the 
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recedes  in  order  to  conform  to 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
cibnference. 

10,  12,  13,  and  14:   Sections 

of  the  House  bill  provided  an 
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recedes. 

No.  15:  No  provision  relating 
appeared  in  the  House  version; 
added  an  amendment  permitting 
of"  national   service   life    in- 
all  veterans  who  served  In  the 
between  October  8,  1940,  and 
31,    1956 — healthy    veterans    and 
service-connected    disabilities. 
under  the  Senate  version,  would 
term  and  permanent  plans. 
also  added  the  f(^rm  of  modi- 
^surance  which  was  passed  by  the 
the  form  of  HJl.  220  in  the  1st 
the  88th  Congress.     Similar  pro- 
passed  the  House  in  the  86th  and 
All  of  these  proposals  were 
in  effort  to  prevent  the  World  War 
from  having  to  pay  the  high- 
for  the  advanced  ages  or  face 
of  losing  their  Insurance.    The 
agreement  retains  this  feature, 
agreement  on  the  other  in- 
permlts  a  reopening  of  na- 
life  instu-ance  for  1  year  for 
disabled    as    well    as    a 
of  nonservice  connected  who 
rated  as  uninsurable  or  who 
obtain   insurance  at  substandard 
ill  cases  administrative  costs  would 
)y  the  insured.     This  is  estimated 
>er  policy  per  year.     Ebcamples  of 
d  isablllties  which  are  not  compens- 
the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
's  schedule  for  rating  dlsabil- 
\^hlch  would  not  qualify  for  this  In- 
8  re — a   healed   appendectomy   scar, 
not  associated   with   trauma,    and 
such   as  treatable  carious 
missing  teeth,   pyorrhea, 
's  stomatitis. 

3,300.000    service-connected 
estimated  to  be  eligible  for  this 
and  an  unknown  number  of  non- 
veterans, 
premltmis  are: 
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And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Olin   E.   Teague. 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 
Walter   S.   Basing, 
R.  A.  Everett, 
W.  H.  Ayres. 
Ross   Adair, 
John  P.  Baylor, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  'interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  statement).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  comparative 
table  showing  the  various  legislative 
stages  of  this  legislation  to  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  the  statement  of  the 
managers. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  and  comparative  table 
are  as  follows : 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  1927)  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  accepted  most  of  the  House 
provisions,  but  added  rates  which  were  more 
liberal  than  those  approved  by  the  House  on 
August  11,  1964,  when  It  passed  the  bill  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  388  ayes  to  0  noes. 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Section  3  of  the  House 
bill  removed  from  existing  law  the  require- 
ment that  a  veteran  who  has  attained  age 
65  must  have  a  10-percent  disability  and  that 
his  unemployablllty  be  attributable  thereto 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  veteran's 
pension. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  In  the  month  of  April  1964 
covering  all  68  regional  ofllces  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  showed  that  of  10,587 
pension  cases  denied  for  all  reasons,  5  were 
denied  for  inability  to  show  a  10-percent  dis- 
ability at  age  65;  60  were  unable  to  show 
unemployablllty. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
provision  of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Under  existing  law, 
whenever  there  Is  no  widow  entitled  to  pen- 
sion there  Is  paid  to  the  child  or  children 
pension  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $35  for  one 
child,  and  $15  for  each  additional  child.  The 
Senate  amendment  added  a  new  section  to 
the  bill   Increasing   the  $35  amount   to  $38. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  In  determining  a  vet- 
eran's eligibility  for  pension  under  existing 
law,  the  first  $1,200  of  the  wife's  Income  Is 
excluded,  but  the  balance  Is  counted. 

The  House  bill  proposed  to  exclude  $1,200 
or  all  earned  Income,  whichever  was  greater. 

The  Senate  amendment  proposed  to  ex- 
clude $1,500  or  all  earned  Income,  which- 
ever was  lesser. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Section  8  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  In  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  is  in  receipt  of  an  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  and  Is  hospitalized,  the  allowance 
will  not  be  discontinued  until  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  following  his  admission. 
The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  recedes.  An  Identical  provision 
was  included  In  Public  Law  88-450  which 
was  enacted  after  the  bill  passed  the  House. 


Amendments  Nos.  6,  7.  8,  9,  and  11-  Th 
amendments  make  technical  chaneeair.^ 
House  bill.  K«  m  tm 

The  House  recedes  in  order  to  conform  i^ 
the  other  action  agreed  upon  bv  th»  ZJ^ 
mlttee  of  conference.  ^'"• 

Amendments  10.  12,  13,  and  14-  Seo««« 
11  and  12(b)  of  the  House  bill  pro^^ 
effective  date  of  November  1,  1964,  for  t^T 
10-percent  income  exclusion  factor  Sectin' 
12(b)  of  the  House  bill  also  provided  ttui^ 
the  10-percent  income  exclusion  factor  mad* 
by  the  amendment  to  section  503(6)  of  titi! 
38,  United  States  Code,  would  not  appiv  ta 
any  individual  receiving  pension  on  October 
31.  1964.  under  chapter  15  of  title  38  or  sub 
sequently  determined  entitled  to  such  pen' 
slon  on  such  date,  until  his  contrlbutlona 
have  been  recouped  under  the  provisions  of 
section  503(6)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
as  In  effect  on  October  31.  1964. 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  the 
effective  dates  of  November  1.  1964.  thus 
making  the  10-percent  Income  exclusion  fac- 
tors  effective  on  the  general  effective  date  of 
the  bill.  January  1,  1965.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  struck  out  the  two  October 
31.  1964.  dates  and  substituted  for  each  the 
date  of  December  31,  1964. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  15:  No  provision  relating 
to  insurance  appeared  in  the  House  version; 
the  Senate  added  an  amendment  permitting 
the  reopening  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance for  all  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  between  October  8,  1940.  and 
December  31.  1956 — healthy  veterans  and 
those  with  service-connected  disabilities. 
The  plans,  under  the  Senate  version,  woiild 
have  Included  term  and  permanent  plans. 

The  Senate  also  added  the  form  of  modi- 
fled  life  Insurance  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  form  of  H.R.  220  in  the  Irt 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  Similar  pro- 
posals had  passed  the  House  in  the  86th  and 
87th  Congresses.  All  of  these  proposals  were 
offered  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  World  War 
II  policyholders  from  having  to  pay  the  high- 
er term  rates  for  the  advanced  ages  or  face 
the  probability  of  losing  their  Insurance. 
The  conference  agreement  retains  this  fea- 
ture. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  other  in- 
surance features  permits  a  reopening  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  for  1  year  for 
service-connected  disabled  as  well  as  a 
limited  group  of  nonservice  connected  who 
are  generally  rated  as  uninsurable  or  who 
can  only  obtain  insiirance  at  substandard 
rates.  In  all  cases  administrative  costs  would 
be  borne  by  the  Insured.  This  is  estimated 
to  be  $5  per  policy  per  year.  Examples  of 
types  of  disabilities  which  are  not  compen- 
sable under  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  schedule  for  rating  disabil- 
ities and  which  would  not  qualify  for  this  in- 
surance are — a  healed  appendectomy  scar, 
tinnitus  not  associated  with  trauma,  and 
dental  disorders  such  as  treatable  carious 
teeth,  replaceable  missing  teeth,  pyorrhea, 
and  Vincent's  stomatitis. 

Approximately  3,300,000  service-connected 
veterans  are  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  this 
Insurance  and  an  unknown  number  of  non- 
service-connected  veterans. 

The  reopening  premiums  are : 

Annual  net  costs  per  $10,000  insurance 


Ordinary  life 


rreferred  risk,  service  con- 
nectetl,  insurable 

Substandard  risk,  service  and 
non.servlce  connected 


i 
Age  35    Ape  45 


$149.20 
200.80 


$228.40 
287.10 


Age  55 

$365.40 
451.30 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r(  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rli  ;ht  to  object,  I  assimie  that  the 
gentle  nan  wUl  take  some  time  to  ex- 
plain ^e  bin  as  It  now  stands. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Yes;  I  will. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r(<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

The  "e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  rEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  grea ;  many  people  deserve  praise  for 
this  bl  1  being  on  the  floor  today.  There 
are  to»  many  of  them  to  mention  them 
all  by  lame,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
Rober  Guthrie  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel's C  fflce  and  who  handles  our  com- 
mittee s  drafts.  Also  I  wish  to  particu- 
larly Ihank  Edward  Craft,  the  legisla- 
tive cjunsel,  William  Adams,  of  that 
same  <  fflce,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gscheidle, 
and  ( ur  staff  of  the  committee  who 
worke  I  until  about  3  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing pr^  sparing  this  bill  for  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House  related  solely  and  exclusively  to 
non-s<  rvlce-cormected  pensions.  It  re- 
flectec  months  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
comm  ttee.  and  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mitte€  on  Compensation  and  Pensions. 

Wh(  'n  it  reached  the  other  body,  it  was 
report  Ki  with  slightly  more  liberal  rates 
than  1  lose  provided  in  the  House  bill.  A 
more  restrictive  amendment,  however, 
affecting  the  income  of  the  spouse,  was 
passet  by  the  Senate,  and  the  conference 
agreeiient  provides  for  a  return  to  the 
House  provision. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  in 
report  ng  the  bill,  added  a  proposal  pro- 
viding for  the  reopening  of  national  serv- 
ice llf ;  Insurance  for  both  healthy  and 
servlo  (-connected  disabled  veterans.  The 
legislative  history  of  this  question 
f  ollowis : 

OF    HOUSE    ACTION    ON    BILLS    TO 
REOPEN    NSLI    PROGRAM 
HGHTT-rOITRTH    CONGRESS 

ProHslons  of  S.  3067.  to  reopen  NSLI. 
to  H.R.  7089 — House-passed  Serv- 
's  and  Veterans'  Siu^vor  Benefits 
Passed  Senate  on  voice  vote  July 
House    disagreed    to    Senate 
and  agreed  to  a  conference, 
.  1956 — unanimous  consent — vol- 
02,  part  9,  page  11780.  Congres- 
Record.    Senate  amendment  re- 
in conference.   Public  Law  84-881 . 


HIST>RT 


added 
icemen 

Act 
2, 


19  36. 


amendment 

July 

ume 

SIONA  . 

Jectec 


BGHTT-rlTTH    CONGRESS 


Pro/isions  of  S.  1088.  to  reopen  NSLI. 
addec  to  HJl.  11382 — House-passed  bUl 
to  au  liorize  conversion  or  exchange  of 
sectloi  621  NSLI  term  policies.  Passed 
Senat;  on  voice  vote  August  11.  1958. 
House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments 
with  I  amendments  to  restore  House- 
bill  August  23.  1958 — unanimous 
consefct — volume  104.  part  15.  page  19621, 
CoNGREssioNALL  RECORD.  Senate  con- 
curred in  House  amendments.  Public 
Law  45-896. 

EIGHTT-SIZTH    CONGRESS 

Projvdsions  of  S.  1113.  to  reopen  NSLI. 
addec  Jb  H.R.  7650 — House-passed  pen- 
sion I  In.  Passed  Senate  August  13.  1959, 
by  ro  Icall  vote.  House  disagreed  to  this 
amendment.  August  14, 1959 — unanimous 


consent — volume  105,  part  12,  pages 
15910-15912.  Congressional  Record,  and 
returned  bill  to  Senate.  Senate  receded 
by  voice  vote.    Public  Law  86-211. 

Provisions  of  S.  2675,  to  reopen  NSLI. 
added  to  H.R.  11045 — House-passed 
NSLI  modified  life  plan  bill.  Passed 
Senate  on  rollcall  vote,  June  2,  1960,  and 
died  in  House  with  adjoununent  of  86th 
Congress. 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

Provisions  to  reopen  NSLI  added  to 
KR.  879 — House-passed  disability  com- 
pensation rate  increase  bill.  Passed 
Senate  by  voice  vote  July  17,  1961.  Died 
in  House  with  adjournment  of  87th 
Congress. 

Provisions  of  S.  977,  to  reopen  NSLI, 
added  to  HJl.  856 — House-passed  NSLI 
modified  life  plan  bill.  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendment  agreed  to  by  rollcall  vote 
and  bill  passed  Senate  by  voice  vote  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961.  Died  in  House  with  ad- 
journment of  87th  Congress. 

S.  3597,  to  reopen  NSLI,  passed  Senate 
by  voice  vote  August  8,  1962.  Bill 
amended  by  House  to  restrict  reopening 
of  NSLI  program  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  As  amended,  passed 
House  by  voice  vote  August  16.  1962 — 
in  lieu  of  H.R.  12333— volume  108,  part 
12,  pages  16781-16783.  Congressional 
Record.  Conferees  appointed  but  did 
not  meet  or  file  report  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  87th  Congress. 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH    CONGRESS 

Provisions  to  reopen  NSLI  added  to 
H.R.  220— House-passed  NSLI  modified 
life  plan  bill.  Passed  Senate  by  voice 
vote  June  20.  1963.  Bill  now  lying  on 
Speaker's  table  awaiting  House  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
gone  into  H.R.  1927.  which  makes  further 
improvements  in  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  H.  and  the 
Korean  conflict  and  which  carries  for- 
ward the  basic  principles  of  the  original 
program:  that  is,  pensions  should  be 
based  on  need  and  the  most  help  should 
go  to  those  who  need  help  the  most  be- 
cause of  low  income  or  serious  health 
problems.  The  greatest  raises  in  the  bill 
are  for  the  low-income  group.  There  are 
substantial  increases  for  the  aid  and  at- 
tendance group  and  an  additional  rate 
is  allowed  for  a  newly  created  category 
called  "housebound."  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides drugs  for  aid  and  attendance  cases. 

Our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Roland 
V.  LiBONAn.  of  Illinois,  is  the  author  of 
this  bill  and  as  he  terminates  his  career 
in  Congress  he  certainly  should  be  able 
to  take  much  satisfaction  from  the 
knowledge  that  this  bill  will  help  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  needy  Americans 
who  served  the  cause  of  their  country 
during  a  time  of  war. 

This  bill  was  processed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pensions 
headed  by  the  Honorable  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina, 
with  the  following  members:  The  Hon- 
orable Horace  R.  Kornegay,  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Ray  Roberts 
of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Find,  of 
New  York,  and  the  Honorable  Charles  M. 
Teague  of  California.  Congressman 
Kornegay,  who  presided  at  many  of  the 


October  s 

hearings,  deserves  special  recognitloB  f«- 
hls  work  on  the  bill.  "  ^* 

This  bill  contains  insurance  provlaioBt 
and  has  required  the  careful  attcoSS 
of  the  members  of  our  Insurance  8ul^ 
committee   headed   by   the   Honorable 
Robert  A.  Everett  of  Teimessee.    The 
members  of  the  Insurance  Subcommjt. 
tee  are  as  follows:  the  Honorable  Houci 
R.   Kornegay   of   North   Carolina   tt» 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Secrest  of  bhk 
the  Honorable  George  E.  Browit,  Jt.^ 
California,   the  Honorable  Char'lks'm. 
Teague  of  California,  the  Honorable  Ro». 
ERT  P.  Ellsworth  of  Kansas  and  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Bromwell  of  Iowa. 
These  men  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  insurance  problem  and 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  their  work  on 
the  subcommittee.    I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
House  conferees  who  worked  with  me  m 
this  bill.    We  met  on  four  occasions  and 
I  had  the  utmost  cooperation  of  these 
Hovise  conferees,  who  were :  the  Honora- 
ble William  Jennings  Bryan  Dork  of 
South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Haley  of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Walto 
S.  Baring  of  Nevada,  the  Honorable  Roi- 
ERT  A.  Everett  of  Tennessee,  the  Honor- 
able William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana  and  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  affaln 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  are 
conducted  in  a  strictly  nonpartisan  man- 
ner and  I  have  enjoyed  the  fullest  co- 
operation  from  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  William  H.  Aths 
of  Ohio,  in  developing  this  bill  and,  for 
that  matter,  on  all  of  the  legislative  un- 
dertakings of  the  committee.  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  I  have  had  from 
my  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  World  War 
I  veterans  on  our  committee.  The  Hon- 
orable Roland  V.  Libonati  of  Ulinols  \i 
terminating  his  service,  but  I  trust  that 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Haley  of  Florida 
will  be  with  us  in  the  next  session.  Heb 
one  of  our  ranking  Members  and  he  has 
had  a  great  of  experience  through  hit 
service  as  a  subcommittee  chairman  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  is  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  our  Hospital  Subcommittee. 
Congressman  Haley  is  a  World  War  I 
veteran  with  an  outstanding  war  record. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
American  Legion  and  his  support  and 
advice  have  been  invaluable  in  develop- 
ing legislative  programs  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  po»- 
sible  to  consider  this  bill  in  conference 
until  the  closing  hours  of  this  session, 
we  were  confronted  with  a  difficult  tech- 
nical problem  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  special  efforts  of  Robert  F.  Guthrie, 
Edward  O.  Craft,  and  Marianne  J. 
Gscheidle  of  the  House  Legislative 
Counsel's  Office,  we  would  have  had  » 
most  difficult  time  in  preparing  the  nec- 
essary papers  on  this  legislation.  I  take 
note,  also,  of  the  efforts  of  Hugh  EvaM 
in  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel's  Office, 
working  with  us  on  this  project. 
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I  need  not  remind  our  Members  that 
the  two  subjects  involved  in  this  legis- 
ration  have  been  highly  controversial 
Sid  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  opin- 
ions We  have  been  able  to  produce 
♦2iis  bill  only  because  we  have  had  the 
enlightened  cooperation  of  the  leader- 
Silp  of  the  veterans'  organizations, 
^niel  P.  Foley,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  his  Washing- 
ton office :  Clarence  Olson,  legislative 
director,  John  Corcoran,  rehabilitation 
director!  Robert  Murphy,  assistant  legis-- 
latlve  director,  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  legislation  about.  We  have 
received  the  same  high  degree  of  cooper- 
ation from  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  his  legislative  direc- 
tor, Francis  W.  Stover.  We  have  had 
the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Conunander 
Douglas  H.  McGarrity,  and  DAV  Direc- 
tor of  Legislation  Charles  Huber,  as  well 
as  from  National  Commander  Edmund 
Oulewicz  of  the  AMVETS  and  Legisla- 
tive Director  John  Dagenais.  National 
Commander  William  R.  Kime  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  USA,  gave  us 
his  fullest  cooperation  and  was  most 
understanding  in  helping  us  work  out  the 
compromises  that  were  necessary  to 
achieve  passage  of  this  bill.  Mr.  J.  Bates 
Gerald  of  South  Carolina,  regional  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
also  made  a  personal  contribution  in  de- 
veloping the  necessary  compromises  for 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

WUliam  J.  Driver,  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Cyril 
P.  Brickfield,  Chief  Benefits  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  played 
significant  roles  in  the  last-hour  nego- 
tiations which  made  compromise  pos- 
sible. 

The  Senate  also  included  the  so-called 
modified  life  plan  of  insurance,  which 
first  passed  the  House  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, was  approved  by  the  House  in  the 
87th  Congress,  and  passed  the  House  in 
the  88th  Congress  in  the  form  of  H.R. 
220.  This  modified  life  plan  has  been 
preserved  in  the  conference  agreement. 

With  regard  to  the  general  reopening, 
the  conference  has  approved  a  reopen- 
ing for  service- connected  disabled  vet- 
erans estimated  to  cover  approximately 
3,300,000  veterans,  and  an  imknown 
number  of  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans who  are  generally  rated  as  unin- 
surable and  who  cannot  obtain  insurance 
even  at  substandard  rates.  In  all  cases, 
administrative  cost  would  be  borne  by 
the  Insured.  Insofar  as  the  insured 
group  is  concerned,  this  insurance  may 
be  Issued  only  to  those  who  have  dis- 
abilities making  them  uninsurable  ac- 
cordlng  to  the  standards  of  good  health 
established  by  the  Administrator,  and 
such  person  further  must  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  he  Is  unable  to  obtain  commer- 
cial life  insurance  at  a  substandard  rate. 
By  substandard  rate,  the  conference 
means  a  rate  which  would  be  substan- 
tially higher,  as  an  example,  10  percent 
to  as  much  as  200  percent  more,  than 
that  charged  by  a  commercial  insurance 
company  for  a  normal,  healthy  individ- 
ual.   The  conference  agreement  is  quite 


definite  in  providing  that  only  individ- 
uals coming  within  this  limited  class 
shall  be  entitled  to  insiu-ance. 

The  reopening  period  is  for  1  year,  to 
begin  6  months  after  date  of  enactment, 
and  no  term  insurance  may  be  issued  in 
any  form.  In  other  words,  permanent 
plans  only  may  be  available. 

The  pension  section  Is  effective  from 
January  1,  1965. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Jexas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleinan. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  for  inserting  this  in- 
surance provision  even  though  it  does  not 
go  as  far  as  I  and  others  have  advocated. 
I  have  provided  in  my  bill  that  the  option 
extend  to  all  veterans  and  I  believe  that 
the  burden  on  the  Government  would 
thereby  be  less.  Nevertheless  I  do  sup- 
port the  proposed  change  as  a  mark  of 
our  feeling  that  in  fairness  this  one-shot 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  service- 
connected  veterans  and  some  non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans  who  lost  their 
rights  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  forward  step  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  it  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
this  bill,  may  I  say  that  too  high  praise 
cannot  be  paid  to  Olin  Teague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  Bryan  Dorn,  Jim  Haley, 
Walter  Baring,  Robert  Everett,  Bill 
Ayres,  and  Ross  Adair.  It  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  of  these  men  that 
the  position  of  the  House  with  regard  to 
the  insurance  provisions  were  main- 
tained, and  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
come  in  here  today  with  a  conference  re- 
port. 

I  have  been  on  a  number  of  confer- 
ence committees  since  I  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  never  have 
I  seen  House  conferees  stand  so  firm  and 
so  imited  on  the  position  that  this  House 
has  taken  over  the  past  8  years  with  re- 
gard to  insurance,  as  your  House  con- 
ferees did  on  this  matter. 

There  are  two  changes  that  I  think 
should  be  noted.  The  first,  that  only 
those  who  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  permitted  to  get  insurance, 
with  one  exception;  a  non-service-con- 
nected veteran  may  get  insurance  pro- 
vided he  cannot  get  insurance  from  any 
other  source. 

You  must  be  turned  down  even  by  an 
Insurance  company  which  will  rate  a 
man  at  a  higher  premiiun  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  permitted 
to  extend  to  him  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  people  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  said  to  us  in 
our  conference  that  these  would  place 
the  rates  so  high  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  get  insurance  in  almost  every 
Instance.  But  this  was  what  the  Senate 
had  asked  for  and  this  is  what  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  insurance  legisla- 
tion will  cover  only  World  War  n  and 
Korean  veterans. 

As  far  as  the  servlce-coimected  veter- 
ans are  concerned  from  World  War  n 
and  Korea,  the  provisions  that  we  have 
placed  in  this  bill  with  regard  to  Insur- 
ance are  the  identical  provisions  which 
are  already  In  the  law  with  regard  to 
any  man  who  Is  now  In  the  service  and 
who  Is  discharged  with  a  disability. 

This  same  provision  Is  carried  forth  In 
this  bill.  Therefore,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  a  World  War  n  or  Korean 
veteran  with  a  disability  and  any  other 
veteran  who  is  now  serving  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  In  accepting  the 
changes  in  the  veterans'  pension  provi- 
sions that  have  been  specified  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague],  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
for  all  of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 
It  reflects  tremendous  credit  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  great 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  Is  before  us  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  88th  Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Everett],  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  what  has  been  said  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Olin  Teague,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  both 
of  whom  have  worked  hard  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

First.  The  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vanla  [Mr.  Saylor]  has  shown  out- 
standing interest  in  this  legislation  and 
by  his  diligent  work  and  efforts  through- 
out the  years  since  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  he  has  been  a  team  man  and 
without  his  help  we  could  not  have 
passed  this  legislation. 

Second.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair],  also  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  also  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference has  been  most  helpful  and  his 
sound  advice  and  counsel  has  also 
helped  to  make  this  legislation  possible. 

Third.  Our  distinguished  colleague, 
W.  H.  Ayres,  has  also  been  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  this  committee  and  this 
conference.  No  one  here  worked  harder 
than  Bill,  as  we  affectionately  call  him, 
in  helping  veterans  of  all  wars  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Fourth.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
Walt  Baring,  of  Nevada,  has  always 
worked  hard  In  behalf  of  all  veterans  at 
all  times — I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  in  his  State  on  behalf  of  his 
Interest  of  a  veterans'  hospital  In  Las 
Vegas.  I  hope  that  we  can  build  such  an 
Institution  there  some  time  in  the  future. 
Fifth.  To  Bryan  Dorn  and  Jim  Haley. 
Their  record  speaks  for  itself  in  their  in- 
terest of  veterans.  They  have  been  most 
helpful  and  without  all  of  their  help  we 
could  not  have  adopted  this  report. 

However,  I  believe  in  the  closing  hours 
of  this  session  we  should  give  a  great 
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deal  of  :redlt  to  one  of  the  members  of 
our   coiimlttee   who   has   done   much 


through  }ut  the  years  in  helping  the  vet- 
erans t  iroughout  this  land.  That  is 
none  ot  ler  than  the  gentleman  from 
Code  C  ounty,  CThicago,  m.,  Roland 
Ldohat].  He  Is  the  author  of  this  bill 
as  It  no  B7  comes  before  you,  H.R.  1927. 
He  has  certainly  worked  hard.  The 
records  >eaks  for  Itself  that  throughout 
the  yea  -s  he  has  been  active  in  the 
America  a  Legion,  he  has  been  active  In 
the  veterans'  organizations  and  he  has 
been  act  ve  throughout  these  many  years 
In  helpi  ig  the  veterans  through  his  fine 
work  In  his  home  State  and  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  S  )eaker,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
oommltt  ie  has  stood  firm  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  It  passed  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  388 
to  0.  I  certainly  want  to  thank  the 
Member »  of  the  House  fof  the  wonderful 
coopera  ion  that  they  have  given  us. 

Mr.  S  weaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Te  cas  for  shielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  T  SAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3^eld  a  ich  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gent  eman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoair]  . 

Mr.  J  DAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  previous 
speakers  upon  this  bill  have  explained 
its  contents.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
it  provides  a  modest  and  needed  in- 
crease h  I  peiuions.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  actua  ly  almost  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease s  nee  the  last  similar  legislation 
wasena<ted. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  aspect  of 
the  case  which  needs  further  comment, 
and  tha  Is  the  opening  of  the  national 
service  1  fe  insurance  to  some  veterans, 
for  a  per  od  of  1  year. 

A  nun  ber  of  people  are  concerned  lest 
this  be  a  complete  reopening  of  the  NSLI 
program ,  Therefore  It  should  be  imder- 
stood  th  It  this  is  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  1  ;  ear,  for  a  limited  class  of  per- 
sons, thi  t  is.  World  War  n  and  Korean 
veterans  Not  all  of  those,  but  only 
those  wl  lO  fall  within  the  qualifications. 
These  are  the  service  connected  dis- 
abled ai  d  those  who  are  unable  to  buy 
commerrlal  Insurance  because  of  dis- 
ability not  related  to  service.  As  the 
gentlemiJi  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out,  thoi  e  who  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
NSLI  piogram  imder  these  provisions 
will  havi  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  own 
program  This  will  to  that  extent  not 
be  a  pai  t  of  the  general  NSLI  program 
but  will,  rather,  operate  out  of  a  sep- 
arate fuid.  The  costs  are  likely  to  be 
high.  I  think  almost  Inevitably  so. 
Hence  11  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment 
whether  or  not  individuals  who  can 
qualify  \  ish  to  apply  for  this  insurance. 

To  th(  se  insurance  men  who  have  in- 
dicated I  fear  of  the  possible  reopening 
of  the  N  BU  program,  I  will  say  that  If 
they  8tu  ly  the  legislation  and  take  into 
account  what  is  here  being  said  today. 
I  am  cei  tain  they  will  be  reassured  that 
we  are  not  throwing  open  the  doors 
widely  tc  NSLI  rei^plications  but.  rather, 
to  very  Imited  classes  of  persons. 

Mr.  S  leaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conferee  ce  report. 

Mr.  SiTHADEBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  House  conferees 
for  thelri  untiring  efforts  In  bringing  this 


legislation  before  us  for  consideration. 
I  know  that  there  have  been  many 
anxious  and  frustrating  moments  for 
them  as  became  increasingly  clear  that 
H.R.  1927  might  die  with  the  close  of 
this  session. 

Those  who  have  served  their  country 
in  time  of  crisis  deserve  our  gratitude 
not  merely  in  those  years  immediately 
following  the  close  of  hostilities  but 
down  through  the  decades  that  follow. 
The  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  vet- 
erans are  ours  to  enjoy  through  the  years. 
It  Is  well  for  us  to  be  mindful  of  them  in 
their  personal  material  needs.  We  are 
demonstrating  this  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  However,  we  have  yet 
a  greater  responsibility  to  them  and  that 
Is  as  legislators  to  use  wisely  the  time 
they  have  purchased  with  their  sacrifices 
that  we  might  pursue  freedom.  Unless 
we  protect  for  ourselves  and  work  cease- 
lessly to  extend  the  freedom  for  which 
they  gave  of  themselves,  their  efforts 
will  have  been  In  vain  and  In  a  real  sense 
even  these  efforts  at  legislation  are 
meaningless. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresI. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1927  Is 
a  monument  to  a  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  is  retiring  from  this  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]. 
He  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Everett]  worked  long  and  hard  to 
get  a  pension  bill  that  all  of  the  major 
veterans'  organizations  could  agree  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  for  hav- 
ing worked  so  hard  yesterday,  when  the 
obstacles  were  great,  to  bring  this  con- 
ference reE>ort  to  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  Member  in 
this  House  who  will  oppose  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati],  even  though  he 
will  not  be  a  Member  of  this  body  next 
year,  I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  advise 
us  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  the  futxire. 
His  leadership  has  been  great. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  H.R.  1927  brought  to  pas- 
sage today.  It  represents  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  great  many  people  and 
will  do  much  good  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  needy  veterans,  widows,  and 
children. 

I  had  the  honor  of  heading  the  sub- 
committee which  considered  this  legisla- 
tion. Much  of  the  hearings  were  han- 
dled by  the  Honorable  Horace  R.  Korne- 
GAY  of  North  Carolina  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  my  subcommittee: 
the  Honorable  Ray  Roberts  of  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Paul  A.  Fino  of  New  York, 
and  the  Honorable  Charles  M.  Teague  of 
California. 

This  bill  went  through  some  dlfBcult 
stages  and  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Bates  Ger- 
ald of  South  Carolina,  regional  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  USA,  was  significant  in  achieving 
the  necessary  compromises  to  permit 
passage  of  this  legislation.  J.  Bates 
Gerald  is  one  of  South  Carolina's  finest 
citizens  and  has  been  an  outstanding 


business,  civic  and  veteran  leader  fr«. 
many  years.  "" 

Our  subcommittee  appreciated  the  en. 
operation  of  the  National  Commander^ 
the  American  Legion  Daniel  F.  Foley  and 
Legislative  Director  Clarence  Olson*  ^ 
Assistant  Legislative  Director  Robert 
Murphy  of  that  organization;  NationS 
Commander  Joseph  J.  Lombardo  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U8A 
and  his  legislative  director,  Francis  W 
Stover;  National  Commander  Douglas  H 
McGarrity  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet^ 
erans  and  his  director  of  legislaUon. 
Charles  Huber;  National  Commander 
Edmund  Gulewicz  of  the  AMVETS  and 
Legislative  Director  John  Dagenals. 

We  also  had  the  finest  cooperation 
from  Commander  William  R.  Klme  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  USA. 

This  bill  was  authored  by  the  Honor- 
able Roland  V.  Libonati  of  Illinois,  our 
colleague  who  is  terminating  his  service 
in  the  Congress.  We  have  enjoyed  our 
association  with  Roland  Libonati  on  the 
committee  and  I,  for  one,  regnret  very 
much  to  see  him  leave  the  Congress.  He 
has  been  a  great  leader  in  veterans'  mat- 
ters and  I  hope  that  H.R.  1927  wUl  stand 
as  a  tribute  to  his  many  years  of  interest 
and  work  in  veterans'  affairs. 

Our  chairman,  the  Honorable  Olin  E. 
Teague  of  Texas ,;  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  achieve  passage  of  this  bill  and 
of  several  other  very  Important  bills  in 
this  session.  The  veterans  of  this  Na- 
tion have  a  great  friend  in  Olin  Teagtji 
and  he  deserves  their  everlasting  thanks. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
pleasing  to  me  to  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port this  bill  once  again  before  I  leave 
these  legislative  halls  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  glad 
in  the  realization  that  this  important 
measure  has  been  resolved  between  the 
two  bodies  of  the  Congress  and  I  want  to 
conmiend  the  conferees  on  the.  part  of 
the  House  for  their  persistent  efforts 
to  bring  this  veterans  legislation  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  before  final  ad- 
journment of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  1927,  as 
finally  resolved  by  the  House  and  Senate, 
is  not  only  worthy  of  our  favorable  con- 
sideration but  it  is  sorely  needed  as  well. 

The  adjustments  and  increases  in  the 
pension  provisions  overcome  inequities 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  current  day 
cost  of  living. 

The  Insurance  feature  of  this  bill  is 
reasonable  and  in  no  way  opens  the  door 
for  veterans  insvu-ance.  In  any  event,  I 
am  happy  that  we  have  taken  this  action 
today  in  the  passage  of  this  most  im- 
portant veterans  pension  legislation  and 
I  heartily  support  it. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  protect  the 
rights.  Interests,  and  reasonable  concerns 
of  all  veterans.  I,  therefore,  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
1927. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  la- 
bored over  this  bill.  This  legislation, 
which  liberalizes  non-service-connected 
pension  pajonents  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  their  widows  and  children.  Is 
long  overdue.  It  is  on  a  basis  of  n^ 
and  it  is  justly  deserved. 
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remaining  in  retirement,  so  Insistent  will 
be  the  demands  on  his  time  by  those  who 
will  seek  his  counsel. 

No  Member  loved  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  than  the  gentleman  from 


of  his  love  of  public  service  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  nowhere  in  government 
can  a  man  better  serve  his  fellow  man 
than  in  the  legislative  branch.  Despite 
his  diligence  and  his  zeal  in  his  commit- 


minute  in  his  attendance  of  House  ses- 
sions. He  could  be  seen  in  his  favorite 
seat  from  the  time  of  Chaplain's  opening 
prayer,  until  the  Speaker's  gavel  signaled 
the  end  of  a  day's  session. 

More  often  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  he  served  as  Speaker  pro 


Mr  GRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  journey  of 

thousand  miles  starts  with  the  first 
«ii.D  Approving  the  conference  report 
tndav  Uberalizing  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Art  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  widows. 

u\A  dependents,'is  certainly  a  step  in  the    Illinois,  Roland  Libonati.   This  was  bom 
Sht  direction.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the     -♦  *-*-  '—  «*  .».,k««  e.«^„4«a  «t,h  tv,o  r.^. 
ftret  bills  I  introduced  when  I  came  to 
rongress  10  years  ago  was  to  grant  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  a  fiat  $100  per 
month  pension.    I  believe  this  is  small 
recognition  for  the  outstanding  service    tee  assignments,  which  required  so  much 
these  forgotten  men  rendered  to   our    of   his   time,    Libby   seldom    missed    a 
country.    The  bill  passed  today  will  in- 
crease pensions  for  those  who  need  it 
the  most.    This  is  as  it  should  be.    How- 
ever, with  the  high  cost  of  living,  I  think 
the  committee  should  consider  a  general, 
out-and-out  pension  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my     ^^  ^ ^^ 

long-time  friend  and  colleague,  the  able    tenoporettirough  ttiVlVte"afternoon  ses 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com-  -     -  -  ...._. 

mlttee,  Tiger  Teague,  for  his  diligent 
work  along  with  the  committee  in  bring- 
ing out  this  legislation.  I  want  to  partic- 
ularly commend  my  esteemed  and  able 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Roland  Libonati, 
the  author  of  this  bill.  Much  to  our  re- 
gret. Congressman  Libonati  Is  leaving 
the  House  at  the  end  of  this  session.  I 
know  of  no  greater  tribute  his  colleagues 
could  pay  to  him  than  to  pass  a  veterans' 
pension  bill  that  he  sponsored.  Before 
coming  to  Congress,  Libby,  as  he  is 
affectionately  known,  served  as  a  State 
senator  in  Illinois  with  great  distinction 
for  many  years.  He  was  always  found 
battling  for  veterans,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  After  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress, he  continued  his  strong  fight  for 
veterans  from  the  Spanish-American 
War  through  the  Korean  confilct.  He 
has  served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. In  closing  let  me  again  thank 
Libby,  Chairman  Teague.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  new  hope  to  our 
World  War  I  veterans  through  passage 
of  a  liberalized  pension  bill.  I  hope  we 
can  all  continue  to  work  together  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  living  standard  of  this 
gallant  group  of  people. 

GENZRAL     LEAVE     TO    EXTEND     REMARKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sgeaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
retirement  at  the  end  of  this  Congress 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Hon- 
orable Roland  V.  Libonati,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  lose  one  of  Its  most 
dedicated  and  valuable  Members.  It  is 
with  deep  personal  regret  that  I  look 
toward  the  time  when  "Libby"  will  leave 
public  service,  taking  from  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  country  a  truly  great 
legislator.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
because  of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  of 
government  he  will  have  a  difficult  time 


slons — a  valuable  service  to  the  Speaker, 
whom  I  know  has  expressed  himself 
many  times  as  being  appreciative  of 
Libby's  wonderful  cooperation. 

Veterans  throughout  the  country  rec- 
ognize, as  do  the  laboring  men,  the  sin- 
cerity of  Libby's  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

It  was  fitting  that  is  was  Roland 
Libonati  who  introduced  and  managed 
through  House  approval  the  bill  for  non- 
service-connected  pension  payments  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their  widows 
and  children  on  which  we  will  take  final 
action  today.  This  was  the  kind  of 
legislation  which  was  most  dear  to 
Libby's  heart. 

Commenting  on  the  passage  of  this 
veterans'  bill  in  the  House,  Libby  said 
this: 

I  am  gratified  that  In  this  small  way  I 
win  be  able  to  contribute  aid  find  succor  to 
our  veterans.  These  men  gave  unselfishly 
of  their  lives  when  the  call  to  duty  came. 
No  computer  or  budget  expert  can  figure  out 
the  cost  of  being  taken  from  your  homes  and 
loved  ones  to  fight  in  a  foreign  land,  no 
mathematical  formula  compensates  for  in- 
Jiu'y  or  death. 

We,  who  are  mindful  of  the  many  sacrifices 
made  by  out  veterans,  are  determined  that 
they  shall  not  suffer  now  that  they  are  no 
longper  In  imlform.  We  shall  not  Inapose 
upon  them  the  foe  of  want  or  need  or  Im- 
poverishment. 

Yes,  this  House  will  miss  Roland 
Libonati.  The  veterans,  he  loved  so 
so  much,  will  miss  him,  the  people  he 
served  so  loyally  and  effectively  will  miss 
him,  and  there  will  be  a  definite  void  in 
the  Illinois  delegation  because  of  his 
retirement. 

I  extend  to  Libby  and  his  lovely  and 
devoted  wife,  Jeannette,  and  their  fine 
son,  Michael,  my  sincere  good  wishes  and 
express  the  hope  it  will  always  be  my 
good  fortune  to  keep  in  close  personal 
contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  KluczynskiI. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hon.  Roland  Victor  Libonati  has  served 
in  Congress  as  the  Representative  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois  since  De- 
cember 1957  and  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  During  his  years  In  the  House 
he  was  one  of  the  first  Members  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  and  was  one  of  the 
last  to  leave  before  dally  adjournment. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  pleasant  smile  and 
always  was  willing  to  be  of  help  to  any 
of  his  colleagues.  His  record  of  attend- 
ance in  the  House  it  outstanding.  He 
was  a  very  active  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary,  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  his  knowledge  of  law  was 
of  great  value  when  measures  were  Wider 
consideration.  He  was  foimder  of  the 
American  Boys'  Camp  for  Indigent  Chil- 
dren which  is  located  at  Coloma,  Wis. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  fought  vaUantly  for  all 
legislation  of  interest  to  the  veterans. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  served  with 
him  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  where  he  made  an  outstand- 
ing record. 

I  feel  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  House  in 
wishing  Libby,  his  wife,  Jeannette,  and 
their  son.  Michael,  every  success  in  all 
their  future  undertakings. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  the  Illinois  delegation  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague  and  friend  Con- 
gressman Libonati,  of  Chicago,  who  is 
volimtarlly  retiring  from  Congress. 

Very  few  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  have  had  the  vast  smd  long  experi- 
ence in  public  office  as  enjoyed  by  Con- 
gressman Libonati.  Before  conUng  to 
Washington  in  the  85th  Congress,  he  had 
served  many  terms  as  an  lUlnois  State 
representative  and  as  a  State  senator. 
As  evidence  of  his  ability,  during  his 
service  In  the  Illinois  House,  he  was 
elected  as  Democratic  whip  from  1944 
to  1957  and  as  minority  leader  from  1957 
to  1958. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  done 
more  for  the  veteran  and  serviceman 
than  he.  Congressman  Libonati  has  vis- 
ited my  district  and  spoken  before  the 
Legion  and  other  service  organizations 
on  a  number  of  occasions  during  the 
past  years.  He  has  attended  many  State 
sind  national  Legion  conventions.  The 
veterans  will  sure  miss  his  outstanding 
contributions  toward  veterans'  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

I  know  that  every  person  who  Is  ac- 
quainted with  "Libby"  regrets  his  re- 
tirement and  wishes  him  every  success  In 
his  future  endeavors  either  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  or  further  public  service  to 
his  city,  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.PUCINSKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  final 
action  today  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  bill,  HJl.  1927,  to 
revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  conflict  and  for  their  widows  and 
children,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  one 
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of  the  most  dedicated  Members  of  this 
Congre  u. 

Mr. !  Speaker,  It  is  regrettable  and  it  Is 
a  great  loss,  not  only  to  all  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress  but  to  the  people  of  the 
Sevent  i  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  c  f  Illinois,  to  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire St  ite  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Ue  Ited  States  that  Roland  Libonati 
has  chi  wen  not  to  seek  reelection. 

We  ]  lere  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hive  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  h  m  and  observing  his  dedication 
to  the !  ervice  of  the  people  of  his  district, 
the  St]  .te.  and  the  Nation. 

As  s(  me  of  our  colleagues  have  already 
pointe<  out,  he  was  invariably  the  first 
Memlx  r  in  the  Chamber  during  the  days 
that  w !  have  been  in  session  and  always 
has  be  jn  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  And, 
one  of  ihe  great  losses  that  we  will  suffer 
throug  1  his  absence  from  this  Chamber 
is  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
LiBBT  nake  a  speech.  When  Libby  was 
a  Stat;  senator  in  Illinois  he  had  the 
reputa;ion  of  being  the  most  dynamic 
orator  n  that  body. 

He  1  Iways  took  the  strongest  position 
on  all  the  great  causes  that  served  to 
benefl  the  needy,  the  poor,  and  the  op- 
presse  I.  Libby  brought  his  interest  in 
humaiitarian  causes  from  the  State 
Legisli.ture  of  Illinois,  where  both  he 
and  h  s  brother  worked  so  diligently,  to 
the  C(  ngress  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  Icng  been  the  champion  of  those 
causes  which  sought  to  relieve  the  bur- 
dens of  the  oppressed  and  the  needy. 
He  wa }  and  is  one  of  the  great  defenders 
of  fresdom  and  civil  rights  and  all  the 
things  that  stand  for  dignity  in  a  himian 
being. 

So,  ^r.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  in  wishing 
Libby  ei  happy  retirement. 

Wh(  n  the  gavel  falls  today  to  close  this 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  Roland 
LiBONiTi  will  have  put  in  33  years  of 
public  service — distinguished  public  serv- 
ice, i  hope  his  wife,  Jeannette,  and  he 
are  g  )ing  to  enjoy  his  retirement.  I 
know  hey  are  looking  forward  with  great 
pleasii  re  to  seeing  their  son,  Michael,  who 


The  report  says: 

•  •  •  who  can  only  obtain  insurance  at 
substandard  rates. 

It  should  read : 

•  •  •  who  cannot  obtain  Insurance  even  at 
subst2indard  rates. 

I  Wish  to  point  that  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Is  an 
Law 


honor  student  at  Yale  University 
School.    Libby    leaves    his    son. 


MAKING   IN   ORDER   DECLARATION 

OP  RECESSES   BY   THE  SPEAKER 

TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day  it  may  be 
in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


Micha  el.  a  brilliant  and  proud  legacy  of 
public  service. 

Ma; '  Roland  Libonati  enjoy  forever 
the  sf  tlsf action  of  knowing  he  served  a 
gratelul  Nation  "with  distinction  during 
the  n  06t  dynamic  years  in  its  history. 
These  old  halls  will  be  emptier  without 
him. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  man  yield  to  me  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leawier,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklal;  oma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  not  sufficient 
time  ( n  this  conference  report  for  Mem- 
bers uho  want  to  eulogize  our  wonder- 
ful fi  end  Libby,  so  I  suggest  that  we 
take  t  le  matter  up  imder  a  special  order, 
so  all  )f  us  can  get  in  on  the  act. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  a 
tyipog  raphical  error  in  the  report  on  page 
6  in  U  le  last  paragraph. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
amendment  numbered  38  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12633)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  on  page  13, 
strike  out  lines  17  through  24  and  line  1 
on  page  14,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Defense  ed- 
ucational activities,'  $65,750,000,  of  which 
$10,300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contributions 
to  student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non-Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  (not  to  exceed 
$300,000)  to  student  loan  funds,  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  the 
purposes  included  in  section  301  of  Public 
Law  85-864,  as  amended,  and  for  supervisory 
and  other  services,  $3,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  Stat^  for  testing,  guidance,  and 
counseling,  and  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  trans- 
fer to  the  appropriation  account  'Payments 
to  school  districts':  Provided.  That,  in  lieu 
of  amounts  heretofore  specified,  allotments 
for  grants  to  States  under  sections  302(a) 
and  305  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $70,400,000,  allotments  for  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  schools  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $9,600,000,  and  allotments  under  section 
302(b)  for  supervisory  and  other  services 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $6,000,000: 
Provided  further.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
S.  3060,  Eighty-eighth  Congress  or  similar 
legislation,  amending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. '■ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein 
with  an  smiendment,  as  follows:    In  lieu  of 


the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  1b 
sert  the  foUowlng: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Defeju. 
educational  activities,'  $60,750,000,  of  w^^ 
$10,300,000  shall  be  for  capital  contrlbuttOTa 
to  student  loan  funds  and  loans  for  non-PM. 
eral  capital  contributions  (not  to  excMd 
$300,000)  to  student  loan  funds,  $10,000,ooo 
shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for  eqiipmeat 
and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  for  th« 
purposes  Included  in  section  301  of  Public 
Law  85-864,  as  amended,  and  for  supemsorr 
and  other  services,  and  $3,000,000  shall  it 
for  grants  to  States  for  testing,  guidance,  uul 
counseling:  Provided,  That,  In  lieu  ot 
amounts  heretofore  specified,  allotments  foe 
grants  to  States  under  sections  302(a)  aod 
305  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
$70,400,000,  allotments  for  loans  to  prlnte 
nonprofit  schools  shall  be  made  on  the  baOi 
of  $9,600,000,  and  allotments  under  section 
302(b)  for  supervisory  and  other  serrlcei 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $6,000,000:  Pro. 
vided  further,  That  this  appropriation  ahtll 
be  available  only  upon  enactment  of  8.  3060, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or  similar  legW 
tion,  amending  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  approved  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  appropriatioM 
bill.  H  Jl.  12633.  When  the  bill  first  went 
to  the  other  body  on  September  22, 1964, 
it  did  not  contain  funds  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  federally  impacted 
school  districts — authorization  for  such 
did  not  at  that  time  exist. 

The  Senate,  by  amendment  No.  3«, 
which  we  are  now  considering,  provided 
an  appropriation  of  $65,750,000,  of  which 
$5  million  would  have  gone  to  the  Dl»- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  conferees  deleted  the  $5  million, 
and  inserted  a  provision  that  prohibited 
the  use  of  any  funds  in  the  appropriation 
"Payments  to  school  districts"  on  behtlf 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  fiscal 
year  1965.  The  House  yesterday  went 
along  with  the  conference  report  and 
that  recommendation.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  repwrt  and  all 
other  amendments  in  disagreement  ex- 
cept this  one,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
again  required  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  House.  The  motion  which  is  now 
before  the  House  would  provide  that  the 
House  position  in  eliminating  the  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  thl« 
bill  be  sustained,  but  the  language  pro- 
hibiting participation  by  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  would  be  dropped. 

The  funds  necessary  for  participation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  would  come 
from  the  appropriation  already  made  for 
"Payments  to  school  districts"  in  accord 
with  the  formula  established  by  baalc 
law. 

This  has  not  heretofore  been  possible. 
It  has  now  been  authorized  by  Congrea 
by  action  taken  only  yesterday. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  good  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  hM 
explained  this  situation  exactly  as  it  ex- 
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ists   and  I  concur  in  this  motion  and 
^t  that  the  House  will  give  its  approval 


I  thank  the  gentleman 


to  same. 
Mr.  MAHON. 

^.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Bcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Gross  ] . 

Mr  GROSS.  Now.  what  has  happened 
overnight,  if  the  gentleman  will  tell  me? 
oBiat  has  happened  overnight  to  change 
the  position  of  the  House?  Where  yes- 
terday the  House  said  that  the  District 
was  not  to  get  between  $4  and  $5  million 
for  allegedly  impacted  schools,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  this  morning 
says  the  District  should  have  the  money. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  the  bill  as  it  orig- 
inally passed  the  House — and  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  conference  report — there 
was  no  provision  with  respect  to  the  $5 
million  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  but 
in  the  conference,  as  I  stated  before,  the 
House  insisted  on  striking  out  the  $5 
million  for  the  District  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  striking  out  the  pro- 
vision. This  conference  action  was  re- 
jected in  the  Senate.  A  further  com- 
promise has  been  reached  by  which  the 
$5  million  appropriation  is  left  out 
of  this  bill  but  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  permitted  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Congress  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  amend- 
ments which  were  approved  yesterday, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  par- 
ticipate on  all  fours  with  other  areas  of 
the  Nation,  and  we  are  simply  comply- 
ing with  the  decision  of  Congress  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  participate  in  whatever 
amount  the  law  provides.  That  will 
probably  be  in  the  area  of  $4  to  $5  mil- 
lion, as  I  understand  it.  In  other  words, 
the  other  body  refused  to  accept  the 
conference  recommendation  on  this 
amendment,  and  the  pending  motion  is 
the  best  compromise  we  could  work  out. 
I  will  say.  in  providing  funds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  next  year,  this  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
or  is  the  gentleman  in  possession  of  any 
information  as  to  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  budgeteers  immediately  took 
between  $4  and  $5  million  of  the  District 
budget  for  educational  purposes  ap- 
parently in  anticipation  of  getting  this 
money  or  having  some  word  that  they 
were  going  to  get  the  money?  What  I 
do  not  understand  is  why  we  went  up  the 
hill  yesterday  and  apparently  going  down 
today.  Did  we  get  sandbagged  some- 
where along  the  line? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  was  a  matter  of 
compromise,  and  we  did  the  best  we 
could.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  has 
now  enabled  the  District  to  participate  in 
this  program.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
budget  ofBcers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  yesterday  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  were  joined  with 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
In  opposition  to  this  appropriation.  Yet 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  the  whole 
situation  is  reversed.  I  ask  again  the 
question,  is  the  House  today  being  sand- 


bagged to  the  tune  of  $5  million  by  some- 
one? 

Mr.  MAHON.  To  some  extent  that 
might  be  so. 

We  took  the  position  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  gets  certain  contributions 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
this  should  be  suflBcient.  but  we  have  had 
to  modify  our  position  in  order  to  come 
to  a  final  agreement  on  this  last  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  is  that  only 
yesterday  the  gentleman  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  body  agreed, 
and  the  House  agreed  that  this  $5  mil- 
lion should  not  be  in  the  bill.  That  was 
your  wisdom  and  your  judgment  yester- 
day, that  the  money  should  not  be  in  the 
bill.  I  resent  the  fact  that  today  we  are 
being  sandbagged. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  money  is  not  In  this 
bill.  This  only  makes  it  possible  for  the 
regular  law  to  operate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  vthe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
TeOT,s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  at  this  time.  The 
discussion  on  this  amendment  has  left 
some  doubt  as  to  the  Tightness  of  the 
action  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

The  problem  of  the  District  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  impacted  area  legislation 
is  an  old  one  and  this  Congress  has  fi- 
nally corrected  the  oversight  by  previous 
Congresses  that  failed  to  keep  the  faith 
with  the  peoples  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  position  as  I  see  it  at  this  moment 
is  this: 

The  Senate  passed  this  appropriation 
bill  and  included  therein  a  specific  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  its  share  under  the  im- 
pacted area  legislation. 

Yesterday  the  House  decided  this  was 
the  wrong  way  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict under  the  act. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
this  matter  in  its  proper  place  under  the 
law. 

This  amendment  now  before  us  will 
give  the  District  its  equal  and  fair  share 
of  all  funds  provided  by  the  Congress  to 
meet  the  needs  as  contained  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  impacted  area  legislation. 

This  Is  a  good  amendment  and  the 
conferees  are  to  be  congratulated  for  put- 
ting the  District  under  the  law  equally 
with  all  other  Impacted  school  districts. 

I  appeal  for  your  vote  In  support  of 
the  conference  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oflfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr. MahonI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  78,  not  voting  151, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  2721 

YEAS— 211 


Adair 

Gibbons 

CKonskl 

Addabbo 

Gilbert 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Albert 

Gonzalez 

O'Neill 

Andrews, 

Qoodllng 

Patman 

N.  Dak. 

Gray 

Patten 

Arends 

Green,  Oreg. 

PeUy 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Auchlncloas 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Ayres 

Grover 

Phllbln 

Baldwin 

Gurney 

Pickle 

Barry 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pike 

Bates 

Halleck 

Plrnle 

Battln 

Halpern 

Poage 

Belcher 

Hansen 

Powell 

Bell 

Harding 

Price 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Puclnskl 

Boland 

Harris 

Quie 

Boiling 

Harrison 

Held,  N.Y. 

Bolton. 

Harsha 

Reuss 

Frances  P. 

Healey 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bolton, 

Hechler 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Oliver  P. 

HoUfield 

Rodlno 

Bow 

Horan 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bray 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bromwell 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Broomfleld 

Jensen 

Rooney,  P». 

Brown,  Calif. 

Joelson 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roudebush 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Burke 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rumsfeld 

Burleson 

Jonas 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Cahlll 

Karsten 

St  Germain 

Cameron 

Kastenmeler 

St.  Onge 

Chelf 

Kelly 

SchneebeU 

Chenoweth 

KUgore 

Schwelker 

Clark 

King,  Calif. 

Secrest 

Cleveland 

Klrwan 

Sheppard 

Cohelan 

Kluczynskl 

Shrlver 

Collier 

Kox 

Sickles 

Conte 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corman 

Langen 

Smith,  Va. 

Cramer 

Libonati 

Staggers 

Cunningham 

Lindsay 

Steed 

Curtln 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Daddarlo 

Long,  Md. 

Stlnson 

Dague 

McDade 

Stratton 

Daniels 

McDoweU 

Stubblefleld 

Delaney 

McFall 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

McMillan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Derounlan 

MacOregor 

Thomas 

Donohue 

Madden 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Downing 

Mahon 

UdaU 

Dulskl 

MallUard 

unman 

Duncan 

Mathlas 

Van  Deerlln 

Dwyer 

Matthews 

Vanlk 

Edwards 

May 

Vinson 

Elliott 

Meader 

Wallhauser 

Ellsworth 

Mills 

Watts 

Everett 

Mlnlsh 

Whalley 

Fallon 

Monagan 

White 

Farbsteln 

Moore 

Wlckersham 

Fascell 

Moorhead 

Wldnall 

Felghan 

Morgan 

Willis 

Flndley 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flood 

Multer 

WUson, 

Fraser 

Murphy,  ni. 

Charles  H. 

Frledel 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Young 

Garmatz 

O-Brlen,  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Gary 

OHara.  ni. 
NAYS— 78 

Abele 

Colmer 

Harrey,  Midi. 

Abernethy 

Cooley 

Hoeven 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Corbett 

Huddleston 

Ashmore 

Dole 

Hutchlnaon 

Baker 

Dowdy 

Jennings 

Becker 

Fisher 

Johansen 

Beermann 

Ford 

King,  N.Y. 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Foreman 

Latta 

Betts 

Gathlngs 

Lennon 

Bonner 

Goodell 

Lipscomb 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Lloyd 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Gross 

Mcculloch 

Bruce 

Gubser 

Marsh 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hagan.  Oa. 

MllUken 

Cederberg 

Haley 

Mlnshall 

Chamberlain 

Hall 

Ostertag 

Clawson,  Del 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Passman 

2395C 


PllUon 

Poff 

Pool 

RbodflB, 

Blch 

Bogers, 

Skylor 

Schadetlerg 

Schenck 


Ariz. 
'  'ex. 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Andenoli 

Asbbrooc 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass 

Beckwo^th 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

BrsdemM 
Brooks 
Brotzmin 
Buckley 
Burkha:  ter 


la. 


,  Ca. 

1  enn. 


Biirton, 
Byrne. 
Carey 
Caaey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clausen 
DonE 
Curtis 
Davis, 
Davis. 
Dawson 
Denton 
Derwln^kl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dom 

Xdmonctson 
Evlns 
Flnneg^n 
Flno 
Flynt 
Pt«arty 
Forresti  r 
FoTintal  a 
Frellng%i 
Fulton, 
Fuqua 
Olalmo 


ICr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 
against 

Mr. 
against 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Scott 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Talcottl 

Mr. 
braska 

Mrs 


CalUoriila 

Mr. 

Mr, 
against 

Mr. 

Mr. 
fomia 

Mr. 
against. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
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Short 

SUer 

Snyder 

Taft 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wsggonner 


Watson 
Weaver 

West  land 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wyman 


NOT  VOTINO— 151 


Calif. 


uysen 
Tenn. 


Olll 

Glenn 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kllbiim 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

McClory 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Michel 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Montoya 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murray 

Melsen 


Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Osmers 

Pilcher 

Purcell 

Quilleu 

Rains 

Randall 

Reid.  ni. 

Relfel 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Robison 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roiish 

St.  George 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sikes 

SiBk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Weltner 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Yoimger 


tie 


So 
The 
pairs: 
Onlftiis  vote 


motion  was  agreed  to. 
clerk  announced  the  following 


I  leogh  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 
E  Lbal  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 
I  [one  fen-,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 
I  :orton  for,  with  Mr.  Kilburn  against, 
^rellnghuysen   for,    with    Mr.    Laird 


Etooaevelt    for.    with    Mr.    Fountain 


roU 


for.  with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 
AarreU  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 
]  lyme  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
a  (ainst. 

I  Iz  for.  with  Mr.  Komegay  against, 
(ismers  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against, 
^tertln  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 

against, 
^prlnger  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 

against. 

St.  Ge<»rge  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
against. 
Stafford  tor,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Schwengel    for,    with    Mr.    Youngo: 


I  elsen  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
(Henn  for,  with   Mr.  Smith  of  C^- 
kgalnst. 
'  "upper  for,  with  Mrs.  Held  of  niinois 


<  larey  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 
]  'ogajty  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 
i  Oilpley  tor,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 
]  [ays  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 


TTnt  1  further  notice: 
Mr.  1  irooks  with  M^.  A-very. 
Mr.  { ikes  with  Mr.  Biehlman. 


Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  McLoskey. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Der- 
winskl. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Flnnegan. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Staebler. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Leslnskl. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Burkhalter. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Beckworth  with  Mr.  Bass.  » 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  vrtth  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Rains. 

Mr.  WATSON,  Mr.  BROYHILL  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  WYMAN,  and  Mr. 
DOLE  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  BELL  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  rollcall  vote  on  amendment  No.  38 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1965  I  was  away  from  the 
Chamber  on  oflBcial  business  and  was  un- 
able to  hear  the  bells  indicating  that 
the  vote  was  being  taken.  Therefore, 
imfortunately,  I  was  not  present.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 


DISPOSAL  OF  ZINC  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12435)  to 
authorize  the  sale,  without  regard  to  the 
6-month  waiting  period  prescribed,  of 
zinc  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


October  s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  ^ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and,  of  course  t 
will  not  object,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  just  make  a  short  statement  wi 
this  and  tell  us  what  the  contents  of  the 
bill  are  so  the  membership  can  know 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    I  will  be  glad  to  do'  so 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12435  authorizes  the 
disposal  of  50,000  short  tons  of  zinc  now 
held  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpile,  without  regard  to  those  provi- 
sions  of  law  requiring  a  6-month  waiting 
period  before  effecting  disposal. 

The  current  conventional  war  stock- 
pile objective  for  zinc,  which  was  set  on 
June  17,  1963,  has  been  revised  down- 
ward from  178,000  short  tons  to  zero 
As  a  result,  the  1,505.641  short  tons  of 
zinc  now  in  the  stockpile  is  excess  to 
present  requirements. 

Zinc,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades, 
is  in  extremely  short  supply  for  use  in 
the  die-casting  industry.  Present  con- 
sumption exceeds  production  In  fact, 
for  the  past  2  years,  United  States  con- 
sumption of  zinc  has  exceeded  domestic 
production  by  an  average  of  about 
100,000  short  tons  per  year.  Estimates 
for  zinc  use  In  1964  indicate  that  con- 
sumption will  top  the  record  year,  1955. 
Present  availabilities  of  excess  zinc  in 
Government  Inventories  are  more  than 
ample  to  satisfy  the  needs  which  the 
producing  industry  at  present  is  appar- 
ently unable  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
release  of  this  50,000  tons  of  zinc  from 
the  stockpile  will  not  disrupt  or  depress 
the  domestic  market. 

I  ask  for  approval  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in^ 
elude  therein  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  latter  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Bknton  Habbob,  Mich., 

September  30,  1964. 

Hon.  PHn.TF  J.  PHILBIN, 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Very  much  urge  that  HH.  12436  con- 
cerning release  of  zinc  from  stockpile  l)« 
recommended  this  session.  Metal  released 
previously  much  appreciated  but  will  be  con- 
sumed by  mid-November.  Approximately 
30  Independent  zinc  alloy-making  firms  bsv- 
ing  difficulty  getting  enough  needed  supplies. 
Also  estimate  up  to  1,500,  repeat  1,500,  usen 
of  zinc  and  zinc  alloys  for  galvanizing,  die- 
casting  and  brassmaklng  will  be  scratcblsf 
for  supplies  by  late  December.  Any  interrup- 
tion of  production  for  even  the  smallest  die- 
caster  could  Interrupt  a  large  automotive  or 
appliance  plant  using  their  contracted  parts. 
This  is  not  just  a  remote  possibility  but  may 
occur  in  January.  If  the  stockpile  bill  U 
not  passed  until  January,  by  the  time  the 
metal  is  actually  sold  and  delivered  it  would 
be  March.  This  could  present  some  wiy 
serious  problems  as  there  are  literslly  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  firms  dependent  on 
these  products  for  their  own  production.  I 
do  not  want  to  appear  panic  stricken,  bat  It 
Is  better  to  have  the  metal  available  thsn 
to  risk  Interrupting  our  present  high-level 
economy. 

Sincerely  joun, 

Hkbbebt  D.  Mxndkl, 

President.  Michigan  Standard  Alloys. 


m^ 
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WooDSiDK,  N.Y.,  Octoher  2, 1964. 
Congressman  Philip  Philbin, 
Bouse  Office  Building. 

vfashington.  DC:  ^     ,  .^ 

We  have  300  employees  who  may  be  laid 

off  next  week  due  to  lack  of  zinc.    Please  vote 

for  HJl-  12435  to  release  zinc  from  the  stock- 

P    ■  Allen  Steven  Coep. 

Chicago,  III., 
Octo1)er  1. 1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

Be  HJl.  12435:  Imperative  additional 
rtockpile  release  of  zinc  for  fourth  quarter  be 
declared  immediately  to  avoid  shutdown  of 
our  plant  as  well  as  many  other  plants  we 
are  now  supplying  due  to  lack  of  4/9  zinc 
basically  used  for  diecasting  purposes. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Habco  Alttmintjm,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
September  30, 1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  cooperation  in  passing  bill  H.R. 
13435.    The  zinc  situation  needs  Immediate 

reUef. 

J.  P.  Batter, 
Purchasing  Agent. 
Precision  Castings  CO. 


Dethoit,  Mich., 
September  30. 1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Subject  bill  HJl.  12435  zinc  stockpile  auto- 
motive diecasting  dire  need  additional  stock- 
pile zinc  fourth  quarter. 

Wolverine   Diecast, 
H.  T.  Abams. 


Matwood,  III., 
October  1.  1964. 
Hon.  Philip  Philbin, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Re  HJi.  12435  zinc  stockpile  we  face  a  seri- 
ous zinc  shortage  in  theh-mlcldle  of  Novem- 
ber or  early  December  that  will  surely  cur- 
tail our  productions  and  might  almost  com- 
pletely stop  it.  We  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  zinc  alloy  diecastlngs  and  appeal 
for  substantial  stockpile  release  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year.  Your  attention  to 
this  matter  will  be  most  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. 

Ettgene  Callen, 
President,  Callen  Manufacturing  Corp. 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 

October  1. 1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Reference  to  House  rule  bill  No.  12435  addi- 
tional zinc  should  be  released  from  the 
stockpile  so  that  we  can  meet  the  die  cast 
hardware  requirements  of  the  appliance,  fur- 
niture and  automotive  industries  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

M.  S.  Keeleb,  n. 
President.  Keeler  Brass  Co. 


PzTosKET,  Mich., 

October  1, 1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Reference  bill  HJR.  12435  stockpile  Bine 
automotive  hardware  die  casters  desperately 
need  additional  fourth  quarter  zinc. 

Petosket  Manttpactubino  Co., 
Joe  Kilbobn. 


Bensenville,  III., 

October  1. 1964. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Request  passage  of  TLB,.  12435  this  session 
or  severe  zinc  shortage  will  overtake  die- 
cast  industry  and  will  have  paralyzing  effect 
on  economy.  Prompt  p>as6age  insuring  de- 
livery of  zinc  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber will  maintain  present  level  of  Indvistry 
output.  Thanks  for  cooperation  on  recent 
stockpile  release. 

Donald  Cabboll  Metals, 
Donald  Cabroll. 


Chicago,  III., 
October  1,1964. 
Congressman  Philip  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

BUI  H.R.  12435  special  program  zinc  im- 
perative release  zinc  for  fourth  quarter. 

Jet  Die  Castino  Cobp. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

October  1, 1964. 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Subject  bill  HH.  12435,  stockpile  zinc 
automotive  hardware  industry  requires  addi- 
tional stockpile  zinc  release  for  foiirth 
quarter. 

E.  J.  Newhoijse  Jervis  Cobp. 


Holland,  Mich., 
September  30. 1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Subject  bill  HJl.  12435,  zinc  stockpile. 
We  are  drastically  short  on  zinc  for  diecast- 
ing— automotive  and  appliance  parts  for 
fourth  quarter. 

H.  J.  WiNDOLPH, 

President.  Holland  Diecasting  «fr  Plat- 
ing Co.,  Inc. 

New  Tobk,  N.Y., 
September  30. 1964. 
Hon.  Cabl  Vinson, 

Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  Die  Casting  Institute  ur- 
gently requests  enactment  of  HJR.  12435  au- 
thorizing stockpile  release  of  zinc  because 
of  the  continuing  shortage  of  needed  metal 
to  meet  automotive  and  industrial  require- 
ments for  diecastlngs.  We  urge  action  be- 
fore culjoumment  to  assure  uninterrupted 
operations  by  oiir  industry. 

David  Laxnx, 
Secretary.  American  Die  Casting  Institute. 

Gband  Rapids,  Mich., 

September  30, 1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reference  bill  HJl.  12435,  stockpile  zinc. 
Automotive    and    appliance    hardware    die- 
caster    desperately    need    additional    fourth 
quarter  zinc  to  meet  production  demand. 
Grand  Rapids  Zinc  Corp., 
H.  P.  Stouten. 

Holland,  Mich., 
September  30, 1964. 
Congressman  Phtlip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reference  bill  H H.  12435,  diecasting  indus- 
tries desperately  need  additional  stockpile 
zinc,  fourth  quarter. 

ScoTTS,  Inc. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  1, 1964. 
Congressman  Carl  Vinson, 
Chairman.  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Asso- 
ciation strongly  recommends  passage  of  Hit. 
12435.  Zinc  to  be  distributed  in  the  same 
method  as  the  last  release.  Urgently  needed 
by  the  small  businessmen  represented  by  our 
membership. 

Chables  E.  Perrt, 
Secretary-Treasurer.,  the  American  Hot 
Dip  Galvanizers  Association. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

October  1. 1964. 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reference  bill  H.R.  12435  stockpile  zinc. 
We  xirge  you  to  assist  the  passage  of  this  bill 
to  release  zinc.  The  die  csst  indiistry  des- 
perately requires  material  for  fourth-quarter 
schedules. 

Attwood  Corp., 
James  B.  Cook, 

President. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  1, 1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Chairman,    Armed    Services    Subcommittee 
No.  2.  Washington.  D.C: 
The   American   Hop   Dip   Galvanizers  As- 
sociation  strongly   recommends   passage   of 
H.R.  12435.     Zinc  to  be  distributed  in  the 
same  method  as  the  last  release.     Urgently 
needed  by  the  small  businessmen  represented 
by  our  membership. 

Charles  E.  Pxbbt, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  the  American  Hot 
Dip  G-alvanizers  Association. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
September  29, 1964. 
Hon.  Phujp  J.  Philbin, 

Chairman.  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Subcommittee  No.  2,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C: 
Release  of  zinc  as  now  requested  is  easen- 
tial.    It  Is  vital  to  the  production  of  zlno 
diecastlngs    used    by    hundred    of    plants 
across  the  country  in  order  to  ma.1nta1n  their 
production.    Your   help   in   the  passing  of 
House  bUl  HJl.  124.35  will  be  a  vital  service 
to  Industry. 

SuPKBioB  Die  Castino  Cobp. 


Gband  Rapids,  Mich., 

September  30,  1964. 
Congressman  Philip  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  D.C: 

Reference  bUl  HJl.  12435:  Consuming  in- 
dustries \inable  to  purchase  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  zinc  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Ur- 
gently require  additional  stockpile  release. 

MbSCO  ALirVINT7M  St  COPPXB  Co., 

R.  M.  Mbbsengkb. 

Gband  RAPms,  Mich., 

September  30,  1964. 
Congressman  Phtt.ip  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reference  Mil  HH.  12435,  Stockpile:  Zlnc- 
consvmiing  Industries  urgently  need  addi- 
tional zinc  for  fourth  quarter  as  they  are 
unable  to  purchase  sufficient  quantities  for 
demand. 

Gband  Rapids  Allots,  Inc., 
J.  T.  Reed. 

Bolivab,  Txnn., 
September  30,  1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reference  bill  HJl.  12435:  AutomotiTe  and 
appliance  hardware  industries  urgently  r«- 
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quire 

quarter, 

demand 


additional  itoelcplle  zinc  for  the  fourth 
as  suppliers  are  unable  to  meet  the 


W.  B.  KXSSINGEB, 

Kx^utive  Vice  President,  Jervis  Corp. 

BOLIVAH,  TKxm., 
September  30,  1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Pbilbin. 
House  o  '  Representatives, 
Washim  ton,  D.C.: 
Beferfnce  bill  HJl.  12435:  Automotive  and 
hardware  industries  urgently  re- 
a^dltlonal  stockpile  zinc  for  the  fourth 
as  suppliers  are  xinable  to  meet  the 


appliance 
quire 
quarter, 
demand 


OsAKD  Rapids,  Mich., 

September  30,  1964. 
Philip  Philbdt, 
Representatives, 
Washin^on,  D.C.: 

bill  HJl.  12435.  stock  pile  zinc  dle- 
ndustry  urgently  requires  stockpile 
supplement  Instiffldent   supply   for 
qjoarter  demand. 

Grans  Rapids  Smeltino, 

E.  H.  MiLUEK. 
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Clxvixand,  Ohio., 
September  30,  1964. 
J.  Phtlbtw, 
of  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mit^e  No.  2,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

your  prompt  action  on  H.R.  12435 
eitreme  shortage  of  zinc.  This  affects 
lEflustries  Including  diecastlng  which 
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Momtoz  MxTALS,  Inc., 
T.  Stanlzt  Cox. 


Nklmob  IiCanxttacturinq  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
September  29,  1964. 
J.  Philbtn. 

House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mitljee  No.  2,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

still  experiencing  extreme  difficulty 

obtafntng   necessary    zinc.     In   order    to 

to  supply  our  customer  the  leading 

in  the  United  States,  we  deem 

to  secure  additional  releases  of 

zinc. 

PRESSTTas  Castings,  Inc., 
WiLLiAjc  A.  Bbiggs,  President. 


Drniorr,  Mich., 
September  30,  1964. 
Oongres^nan  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  o)  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

to  House  bill  H.R.  12435.  zinc 

bill,   auto  hardware  suppliers  are 

In  need  of  additional  zinc  for  the 

fourth  qbarter.     Therefore  urge  you  do  your 

utmost  tp  support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

COWniflNTAL  DiECASTING  CO. 


AuoRT,  Miss., 
September  30,  1964. 
Phxup  J.  Philbin, 
Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

HH.    12435   auto   and   appliance 
Industry   iirgently   require    addl- 
s1|ockpile  zinc  for  foiirth  quarter  as 
are  unable  to  meet  demand. 
Cramco,  Inc.. 
W.  B.  JoNXS,  Vice  President. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

September  30,  1964. 
Philip  J.  Prilbim, 
Representatives, 
n,  D.C.: 
Referehce  bill  HH.   12435  stockpile  ztnc. 
Diecastlijg  Industry  xirgently  needs  zinc  for 


the    fourth    quarter.     Unable    to    purchase 
sufficient  quantities. 

Grand  Rapids  Brass 

i.  l.  hztnicer. 


Co., 


Drmorr.  Mich., 
September  30.  1964. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Subject  bill  H.R.  12435  stockpile  zinc. 
Please  release  more  zinc  from  the  stockpile 
to  relieve  a  critical  zinc  situation  in  the 
fourth  quarter  and  to  prevent  an  Impending 
price  rise. 

Arco  Diecast  &  Metals.  Inc., 
H.  B.  Ahonow,  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  was  a  unanimous  report  from  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  has  been 
checked  out  with  every  phase  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  there  is  complete  agreement 
that  the  action  is  necessary  and  desirable 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  industry  has  no 
objection  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  object  to 
this  release  of  50,000  tons  of  zinc  from 
the  stockpile,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  in  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  wliere  we 
have  had  many  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  have  recom- 
mended further  low  limits  for  zinc,  or 
that  objectives  of  the  stockpile  remain  at 
zero,  that  this  committee  has  not  been 
conclusively  shown  or  has  agreed  that 
such  a  stockpile  objective  is  correct.  I 
would  say  to  the  House  that  as  of  this 
time  we  have  already  released  75,000 
tons  of  zinc  from  the  stockpile  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  consuming 
industry. 

At  the  time  of  that  request,  the  die- 
casting  industry  and  the  consuming  in- 
dustry indicated  that  such  release  would 
be  sufficient  for  this  year.  Now  they  are 
back  here  again  asking  for  an  additional 
50,000  tons  of  zinc  from  the  stockpile. 
I  suggest  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  says  about  this  release 
not  further  depressing  the  price  of  zinc 
is  not  altogether  correct.  Its  effect  will 
be  to  keep  the  price  of  zinc  depressed. 
If  the  price  of  zinc  could  be  allowed  to 
go  up  approximately  1  cent  we  could 
produce,  particularly  in  my  district  in 
Idaho,  where  they  are  trying  to  revitalize 
a  facet  of  zinc  rnining  Industry,  enough 
zinc  to  make  up  part  of  the  deficiency 
that  now  exists. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  general 
principle  of  taking  metals  from  stockpiles 
to  depress  or  hold  the  price  of  metals 
down  is  not  a  correct  action.  I  think  you 
could  use  the  same  analogy  with  silver. 
We  are  now  depleting  our  Treasury 
stocks  of  that  metal  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
and  future  prices  for  silver  are  now  at 
$1.38  for  next  summer,  the  subsidiary 
coinage  value  of  silver.  Traders  are  pre- 
dicting a  price  of  $2.50  per  ounce  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  realistic  look 
at  the  zinc  metal  supply  problem  and  try 


to 
with 


October  s 

get  the  price  of  zinc  commensurate 
h  the  cost  of  domestic  production  aruJ 
then  use  the  stockpile  disposal  author^ 
to  stabilize  the  price  and  SmSS^ 
prosperous  domestic  zinc  minine  inri,,. 
try.  I  should  hope  that  the  CoZSi 
convening  next  year  will  take  such^ 

^l°n  u  ^^  ^  »™  a  Member  of  this  body  m. 
will  be  my  objective.  ^  ""• 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserv. 
tlon  of  objection.  ^   ^^*- 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aasm* 
the  gentleman  that  the  committee  wSi 
give  his  views  very  careful  consideration 
when  this  matter  is  again  considenS^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  MaT 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  White],  i  am  satS- 
fled  that  instead  of  solving  this  problem. 
this  bill  will  only  serve  further  to  kera 
the  metal  Industry  In  this  country  in  a 
depressed  condition,  particularly  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry,  and  prevent  it  from 
assuming  its  rightful  place  in  the  pro- 
duction market.  I  certainly  hope  when 
Congress  convenes  next  year  we  will  not 
be  again  faced  with  a  release  from  the 
stockpile  of  lead  and  zinc  and  that  the 
American  mining  Industry  and  their 
miners  will  be  permitted  to  produce  the 
lead  and  zinc  which  they  can,  to  supply 
the  ever-growing  demands  for  both  these 
basic  metals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  entire  matter  of  silver  that  I 
think  has  not  come  sufficiently  to  its  at- 
tention. A  resolution  came  before,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
some  time  ago  asking  for  authorization 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  study 
the  silver  situation.  Only  one  hearing 
was  held  on  that  resolution.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  never  appeared  in  re- 
sponse to  it.  Every  indication  from  the 
witnesses  who  did  appear  was  that  there 
is  a  major  shortage  facing  this  country 
and  the  world.  Consumption  in  this 
country  is  increasing  constantly  and  con- 
■sumption  in  the  world  is  almost  twice 
the  present  annual  production.  We  have 
done  nothing  about  it. 

Moreover,  we  have  done  nothing  about 
setting  up  a  U.S.  strategic  stockpile.  It 
is  estimated  that  we  need  a  stockpile  of 
500  million  ounces,  but  we  have  taken 
no  action  to  set  up  such  a  stockpile. 

I  think  the  policies  being  followed  In 
this  bill  and  with  regard  to  silver  have 
been  in  part  a  cause  of  this  situation. 
We  are  doing  nothing  to  correct  it.  It 
is  a  problem  that  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  12435 
.  „„  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  regard 

^  the  six-month  waiting  period  prescribed. 

of  Klnc  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursu- 
it to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 

Stock  Piling  Act 

Re  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
M  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
IJ^a  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
fuSorlzed  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
ntherwlse  approximately  fifty  thousand  short 
tons  of  zinc  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
^e  Such  disposition  may  be  made  without 
rerard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing 
Act  relating  to  dispositions  on  the  basis  of 

revised  determination  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  said  Act,  to  the  effect  that  no  such  dis- 
noeltlon  shall  be  made  until  six  months  after 
mTbllcatlon  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
ttansmlssion  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Anned  Services  Committees  thereof  of  a 
notice  of  the  proposed  disposition,  but  in 
such  disposition  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  comply  with  the  other 
provisions  of  such  section  3,  particularly 
those  which  require  that  the  plan  and  date 
of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  fjrotectlon  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers  against  avoidable  disruption 
of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  everything  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substifute  the  following: 

"That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  hereby  authorized  to  dispose  of,  by 
negotiation  or  otherwise,  approximately 
fifty  thousand  short  tons  of  zinc  now  held  in 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  established  pvu-suant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposi- 
tions may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Pto- 
vided.  That  the  time  and  method  of  dispo- 
sition shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  disposal,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  zinc  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROGRESS  MADE  IN  STRENGTHEN- 
ING OUR  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  357) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  demonstrates  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  strengthening  our 


foreign  assistance  programs  and  policies 
since  1961. 

The  1961  Act  for  International  Devel- 
opment called  for  major  changes  in  the 
operation  and  emphasis  of  these  historic 
programs.  For  more  effective  direction, 
the  activities  of  several  agencies  were 
brought  together  under  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  New  guide- 
lines were  laid  down  for  our  aid  programs 
as  part  of  the  bold  effort  to  make  the 
1960's  the  Decade  of  Development. 

This  report  for  fiscal  1963  shows  clear- 
ly the  ways  in  which  these  new  guidelines 
are  being  translated  Into  concrete  pro- 
grams. They  provide  the  foundations 
for  the  lean,  tightly  managed  aid  pro-' 
gram  we  plan  for  fiscal  1965.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  particularly,  there- 
fore, to  some  significant  features  of  this 
report  which  mark  our  progress  during 
1963  toward  basic  and  continuing  objec- 
tives of  our  foreign  assistance  policy. 

INTEaEST-BEARING  LOANS  REPLACE  CHANTS 

As  the  1961  act  directed,  interest-bear- 
ing loans  have  replaced  grants  as  the 
chief  mechanism  for  assistance.  Loans 
represented  57  percent  of  AID'S  commit- 
ments during  fiscal  1963 — the  highest 
proportion  in  the  history  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program. 

Am  IS  MORE  SELECTIVE 

Our  aid  became  increasingly  selective 
and  concentrated  In  fiscal  1963 — a  trend 
that  has  since  been  accelerated.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  economic  assistance  funds 
authorized  that  year  were  for  just  20 
countries.  Sixty  percent  of  total  mili- 
tary assistance  went  to  just  nine  key 
countries. 

Am    TO    LATIN    AMERICAN    INCREASES 

To  increase  the  Impact  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  our  aid  to  Latin  America 
was  sharply  stepped  up  in  fiscal  1963, 
reaching  23  percent  of  worldwide  com- 
mitments, compared  with  18  percent  the 
preceding  year  and  an  average  of  only 
2  percent  from  1948  to  1960. 

NEW    POLICIES    PROTECT    THE    DOLLAR 

Policies  designed  to  protect  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  produced  major  results 
In  fiscal  1963 — a  dramatic  jump  In  the 
purchases  of  U.S.  products.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers supplied  78  percent  of  all  AID- 
financed  commodities  during  the  year, 
compared  with  63  percent  the  preceding 
year,  and  less  than  50  percent  in  earlier 
years, 

INCREASED      PARTICIPATION     BT     TJ.S.      INDTTSTRT 

Under  these  policies  U.S.  business  and 
Industry  exported  $855  million  In  AID- 
financed  goods  and  equipment  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  during  the 
year,  and  American  shipping  firms  were 
paid  about  $80  million  to  carry  AID- 
financed  commodities  to  their  destina- 
tions In  the  less-developed  countries. 
These  dollars  meant  more  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

As  a  result  of  the  same  policy,  U.S. 
ships  carried  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  total  net  AID-financed  cargo  that 
year,  well  in  excess  of  the  50  percent  re- 
quired by  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

PRIVATE     ORGANIZATIONS     PLAT     A     LARGER     ROLE 

The  1961  act  also  called  for  greater  use 
of  America's  vast  private  resources  in 


the  battle  against  world  poverty.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1963,  about  one-fourth  of  aU 
technical  assistance  was  carried  out  not 
by  AID  persormel,  but  by  American  col- 
leges, universities,  business,  professional 
firms,  and  service  organizations  on  con- 
tract with  AID. 

More  than  70  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  at  work  in  40  countries 
under  AID  contracts,  helping  other  peo- 
ple make  progress  in  education,  in 
health,  in  agriculture,  in  business,  and 
industry. 

During  the  year,  there  was  a  fourfold 
increase  in  cooperative  programs  de- 
signed to  help  private  citizens  organize 
savings  and  loan  Institutions,  credit 
unions,  rural  electric  cooperatives,  hous- 
ing, and  farm  credit  co-ops.  These  pro- 
grams that  go  right  to  the  people  have 
continued  to  grow.  To  expand  this  sig- 
nificant work.  AID  relied  heavily  on  con- 
tracts with  experienced  private  groups 
such  as  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation, the  National  League  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations,  the  Coopera-  : 
tive  League  of  America,  and  the  Nation- 
al Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 

INCREASED     EMPHASIS     ON     PRIVATE     ENTSBPSISB 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  foreign 
investors  helped  build  our  own  Nation's 
economy  and  that  private  capital  must 
do  most  of  the  job  for  the  developing«fia- 
tions.  we  increased  efforts  to  encourage 
American  investment  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Twelve  countries  signecL^^ 
investment  guaranty  agreements  during  ~ 
fiscal  year  1963,  bringing  to  55  the  num- 
ber of  less  developed  countries  partici- 
pating in  this  successful  program. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  AID  guar- 
anteed a  substantial  amount  of  new 
U.S.  private  dollar  investment  in  de- 
velopment banks  organized  to  foster  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  less  developed 
countries.  U.S.  investors  applied  for 
guaranty  coverage  totaling  $32  million 
for  new  or  additional  investments  In 
such  banks. 

SIGNIFICANT  SAVINGS  BT  IMPROVED  MANAGEMEMT 

Fiscal  1963  saw  the  beglrmlng  of  sig- 
nificant economies  in  the  management 
of  aid  programs  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Economies 
made  in  that  year  included  savings  of 
more  than  $900,000  by  centralized  pur- 
chase of  DDT,  $1,200,000  during  the  first 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  alone  through 
tighter  travel  policies  and  regulations, 
and  $34  million  saved  through  an  aggres- 
sive program  to  use  Government-owned 
excess  property  in  oversea  projects. 

ECONOMIC  AID  TO  EITROPE  TERMOTATEO 

Major  assistance  to  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  plan  had  ended  by  the  mid- 
fifties,  but  a  few  smaller  supplemental 
programs  continued  during  the  years 
after.  Fiscal  1963  saw  the  last  economic 
assistance  commitment  for  Europe:  a 
single  grant  of  $125,000  authorized  to  fi- 
nance the  closing  out  of  prior  activities 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  this.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  same 
year  which  marked  the  termination  of 
the  historic  and  successful  Marshall  plan 
for  Europe  weus  also  the  year  In  which  our 
efforts  in  the  less-developed  countries 
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began  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of 
succea. 

Witl  our  help,  developed  countries  like 
Brltaii.,  France,  and  Japan  recovered 
from  he  war  rapidly  and  were  soon 
in  a  p<  sition  to  give  rather  than  receive 
asslsta  ace.  But  when  we  first  extended 
Amerl(  a's  helping  hand  to  the  less  devel- 
oped c  >untries  a  decade  ago,  there  was 
no  sue  1  promise  of  rapid  results.  We 
knew  1 ;  was  right  and  necessary  to  help 
these  xwrer  countries  to  a  better  life 
If  we  n  ere  to  preserve  our  own  good  life 
and  ex  )and  the  family  of  the  free.  But 
only  n  cently  could  we  be  certain  that  it 
was  p -actical  and  only  recently  have 
been  a  }le  to  see  with  our  eyes  the  proof 
of  our  earlier  vision.  In  fiscal  1963,  for 
the  first  time,  it  became  immlstakably 
clear  t  lat  countries  like  free  China  were 
ending  their  dependence  on  AID  and 
that  ot  lers  would  follow. 

We  mow  today  that  the  progress  in 
controlling  diseases  that  have  sapped 
men's  strength  to  build  and  to  work,  the 
steady  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunitie  I,  the  slow  but  persistent  increase 
in  nat  onal  income  and  output  in  the 

es  we  have  aided  are  leading  to 
successes.    We  know  that  if  our 

still  distant,  our  course  is  true. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  White  House,  October  3. 1964. 
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I  ^'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
i:  aanimous  consent  that  the  House 
ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be  dis- 
from  further  consideration  of 
S.  3074  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
its  immediate  consideration. 
Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  nil- 
was  no  objection. 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 

of  the  United  States  of 

in   Congress   assembled.  That  this 

be    cited    aa    the    "International 

.^t  of  1964". 

The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 

to  the  construction,   maintenance, 

of  any  bridge  and  approaches 

which    win    connect    the    United 

^  rlth  any  foreign  country  (hereinafter 

to  as   an   "International   bridge"), 

the  collection  of  tolls  for  Its  use,  so 

the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction. 

cpnsent  shall  be  subject  to:    (1)   the 

of  the  proper  authorities   In  the 

country  concerned;  (2)  commitment 

State  In  which  the  bridge  would  be 

to   review   the   detailed   plans    and 

for  the  bridge  with  respect  to 

soiuidness    and    to    Inspect    the 

completion  and  periodically  there- 

I  ,nd    (3)    the   provisions   of   the   Act 

"An  Act  to  regulate  the  construc- 

brldges  over  navigable  waters",  ap- 

March  23,  1906  (33  U.S.C.  491-498), 

section  6  (33  U.S.C.  496).  and  (4) 

proHslona  of  this  Act  which  follow  here- 


on 


No    bridge    may    be    constructed, 

and  operated  pursuant  to  sec- 

[inleoB  the  President  has  first  given 

approval  thereto.     In  the  course  of  de- 

g  whether  to  grant  such  approval, 

shall  secure  the  advice  and 

of   (1)    the  International 


Inlii 
Pnsldent 


recomn  endatlons 


Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  the  case  of  a  bridge 
connecting  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
bridge  would  be  located,  and  (3)  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

Sec.  4.  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  as  required  by  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33  U.S.C.  491),  shall 
only  be  given  subsequent  to  the  President's 
approval,  as  provided  for  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  the 
actual  construction  of  the  bridge  is  com- 
menced within  two  years  and  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  Sec- 
retary's approval:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause  shown, 
extend  for  a  reasonable  time  either  or  both 
(tf^he  time  limits  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  If  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use  of 
an  international  bridge  constructed  under 
this  Act,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acqviired  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, company,  or  other  private  entity,  tolls 
may  be  collected  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
sixty-six  years  from  the  date  of  completion 
of  such  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  such  sixty- 
six  years,  such  bridge  and  approaches  there- 
to, If  not  previously  transferred  to  a  public 
agency  pursuant  to  section  6,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  State  wherein  the  United 
States  portion  of  such  bridge  is  located,  and 
no  further  compensation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  due  such  individual  company  or  entity; 
or 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or 
taken  over  or  acquired  by  a  State  or  States 
or  by  any  municipality  or  other  political 
subdivision  or  public  agency  thereof,  the 
rates  of  toll  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  reason- 
able cost  of  maintaining,  repairing,  and 
operating  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  un- 
der economical  management,  and  to  provide 
a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
amount  paid  therefor,  including  reasonable 
Interest  and  financing  cost,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible under  reasonable  charges,  but  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  completing  or  acquiring  the  same. 
After  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  for  such 
amortization  shall  have  been  so  provided, 
any  such  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  main- 
tained and  operated  free  of  tolls. 

An  accurate  record  of  the  amoimt  paid  for 
acquiring  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  the 
actual  expenditures  for  maintaining,  repair- 
ing, and  operating  the  same,  and  of  the  dally 
tolls  collected,  shall  be  kept  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  Information  of  all  persons 
Interested. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  prevent  the  individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  entity  to  which,  piirsuant  to 
this  Act,  authorization  has  been  given  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  an  Inter- 
national bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto, 
frdm  selling,  assigning,  or  transferring  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by 
this  Act  to  any  public  agency  and  any  such 
successor  agency  is  authorized  to  exercise  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  acquired  un- 
der this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  had  been 
granted  by  this  Act  directly  to  such  agency: 
Provided,  however.  That  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  tolls  the  provisions  of  section 
5(b)  shall  apply. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  International  bridges  the  con- 
struction of  which  Is  approved  under  such 
provisions. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect.  Impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  or  in  regard  to  any  navigable 
waters  or  any  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 


October  s 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  ai»n 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  tranamitS 
the  Congress  a  report  of  aU  approvals  m,f 
suant  to  this  Act  during  such  year 

Sec.  10.  The  right  to  alter,  amend.  »  »•. 
peal  this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved/^ 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT    MS.    0'a»»A    C» 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  offer  Ein  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  line  8,  after  the  words  "with 
any"  insert  "contiguous." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

o'RAu  or 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  section  4  and 
Insert  section  4  (a)  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  approval  of  the  Secretan 
of  the  Army,  as  required  by  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33  U.S.C.  491)  ahall 
only  be  given — 

"(1)  subsequent  to  the  President's  ap- 
proval,  as  provided  for  In  section  3 "of  this 
Act,  and 

"(2)  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  the  Congress,  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  have  notified  the  Congress  of  his  in- 
tention to  give  such  approval;  but  only  if, 
between  the  date  of  notification  and  the  ex- 
piration of  such  60-day  period,  there  hai 
not  been  passed  by  either  of  the  two  HouaM 
a  resolution  stating  in  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  as  proposed  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  la 
accordance  with  this  subsection  shall  be 
null  and  void  unless  the  actual  construction 
of  the  bridge  Is  commenced  within  2  yean 
and  completed  within  5  years  from  the  date 
of  such  approval.  The  Secretary  may,  for 
good  cause  shown,  extend  for  a  reasonable 
time  such  2-year  limitation  or  6-year  limi- 
tation, or  both. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 
"(1)  continuity  of  session  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  at 
the  Congress  sine  die;  but 

"(2)  In  the  computation  of  the  eO-day  pe- 
riod there  shaU  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  Is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  8 
days  to  a  day  certain." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KHiOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  rapid  population  buildup  on  both 
sides  of  the  international  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
there  is  a  continuing  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  authority  from  the  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  new  international 
bridges.  This  bill  seeks  to  make  sepa- 
rate congressional  authorization  for 
individual  international  bridges  unnec- 
essary in  the  ordinary  instance.  The 
bill  proposes  to  give  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  set  out  in  the  bill  itself,  for 
the  construction  of  such  international 
bridges. 
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Tt  should  be  noted  that  the  bUl,  in 
niicing  certain  limitations  on  the  con- 
eSion.  maintenance,  and  operation 
ff^uch  bridges  and  on  the  coUection  of 
JiS^for  their  use,  does  so  insofar  as  the 
SrSed  States  has  jurisdiction.  It  fur- 
fhpr  states  that  such  consent  shall  be 
cnSect  to  the  approval  of  the  proper 
iiithorities  in  the  foreign  country  con- 
M-med  In  connection  with  the  limita- 
tion on  the  period  of  time  for  which 
tolls  may  b^  collected,  there  is  also  a 
OTovision  for  such  bridge  thereafter  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  State  where- 


identical  to  H.R.  12130,  Introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Langen]. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  a  $1,797,761— less 
attorney  fees  and  expenses — Judgment 
awarded  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
funds  plus  accrued  interest  may  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  as  are  author- 
ized by  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    In  antici- 


thls  time.  These  members  are  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Gnx],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]. 

Odin  Langkn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
S.  3035. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


In  the  U  S  portion  of  such  bridge  is  lo-  pation  of  this  award  and  this  legislation 
Sted  or  for  the  bridge  becoming  free  the  tribal  council  has  submitted  a  plan 
of  tolls  under  other  circumstances.  to  the  Secretary  which  includes  a  tribal 

These  limitations  take  into  account  credit  program,  a  scholarship  program, 
the  fact  that  U.S.  sovereignty  stops  at  a  trust  fund  for  emergency  purposes,  an 
the  dividing  line  between  the  United  Industrial  development  promotional 
States  and  the  foreign  country  involved,  plan,  possibly,  a  per  capita  pajrment 
and  the  bill  does  not  seek  to  invade  the  among  the  enrolled  members. 
sovereignty  of  that  foreign  country.  The  Red  Lake  Band  has  been  waiting 

The  Congress,  of  course,  realizes  that  for  this  award  for  many  years.  I  am 
any  general  or  specific  legislation  having 
to  do  with  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  international 
bridges,  or  the  assignment  or  replace- 
ment of  them,  must  of  necessity  be  lim- 
ited to  the  area  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  Only  that  portion  of 
the  bridge  which  is  located  in  the  United 
States  is  fully  within  the  control  of  the 
Congress.  The  portion  of  the  bridge 
which  lies  in  the  foreign  country  is,  of 
course,  within  the  control  of  that  coun- 
try, and  this  legislation  recognizes  that 
the  construction,  maintensuice,  and  op- 
eration of  such  an  international  bridge 
must  of  necessity  have  the  approval  of 
the  proper  authorities  in  that  foreign 
country  and  that  the  bridge  be  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  two  countries. 

Thank  you. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3035)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treastiry  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Act  of  June  9,  1964,  to  pay  a 
Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
in  docket  18A,  and  the  interest  thereon,  after 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expenses,  may 
be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  purpose 
that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  mraaben  of 
the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
presently  have  before  us,  S.  3035,  la 


hopeful  it  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
The  necessary  funds  to  pay  the  judg- 
ment were  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
June  1964.  No  further  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  will  be  entailed.  The  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are 
favorable. 

May  I  advise  our  colleagues  that 
neither  our  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs nor  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  This  was  not  due  to  any  ob- 
jections thereto,  since  we  reported  favor- 
ably on  numerous  other  sirnilar  bills  for 
other  tribes,  but  because  of  the  pressure 
of  time.  In  lieu  of  hearings,  the  sponsor 
of  H.R.  12130,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  explained  his 
bill  to  members  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
dividually and  asked  them  to  sign  a  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Aspinall  urging  that 
the  legislation  be  brought  directly  to  the 
floor  in  the  manner  we  are  following  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Langen]  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
signed  by  12  of  the  subcommittee's 
16  members  asking  that  this  action  be 
taken. 
The  letter  follows: 

October  1, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  AsPtNAtx, 

Chairman,  House  Interior  and  Insular  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Aspinall:   As  a  member  of  the 
House  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  passage  of  S.  3035,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  now  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate,  moneys    have   been    appropriated,    and 
there  is  no  controversy  relating  thereto,  it 
seems  only  proper   that  the  bill  should   be 
approved  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 
James  A.  Halet,  John  P.  Satlor,  E.  Y. 
Berry,  Roy  A.  Taylor,  Morris  Udall, 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  Charlotte  T.  Reid, 
Mark  Andrews,  Pat  Martin,  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr.,  J.  Ernest  Wharton,  Homer 

P.S. — This  constitutes  more  than  a  quo- 
rum of  signatures.  The  other  three  members 
of  the  committee  are  out  of  town  and  so 
their  signatures  could  not  be   obtained  at 


RECORD  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN  THE  88TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  88th 
Congress  has  achieved  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord, especially  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion, education,  and  veterans'  legislation.  ' 

I  regret  that  some  measures  which  I 
have  supported  wholeheartedly  have  not 
been  enacted  into  law.  One  of  these  is 
the  Tuck  bill  which  I  voted  for  and 
which  was  designed  to  protect  rural  areas 
in  the  apportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Another  is  the  measure  to  increase 
social  security  payments  which  passed 
the  House  and  failed  in  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate.  Millions 
of  social  security  retirees  desperately 
need  more  income. 

Another  measure  on  which  I  spent 
much  time  and  which  means  much  to 
every  county  of  my  district  is  the  Ap- 
palachia  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
these  bills  wiU  be  enacted  into  law  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  see  this  Congress  adjourn 
with  these  bills  pending.  The  quicker 
the  next  Congress  gets  to  them,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  country.  In  fact, 
I  would  like  to  see  a  special  session  of 
Congress  right  after  the  election  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  business  that  re- 
mains on  the  calendar.  If  this  is  done, 
much  time  can  be  saved. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  editorials 
from  various  newspapers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  striking  trends  in  the 
current  presidential  campaign  has  been 
the  startling  shift  in  the  editorial  posi- 
tion of  the  Nation's  newspapers  from  the 
traditional  one  of  supporting  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  whoever  he  may  be  to  that 
of  supporting  the  Democratic  nominee, 
in  this  case  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

I  have  asked  my  colleagues  to  help 
roimd  up  a  collection  of  representative 
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editerif  Is  and  related  matter  from  news- 
papers n  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try so  iiat  there  could  be  brought  to- 
gether n  one  place  this  remarkable  con- 
sensus. Joining  with  me  in  this  coopera- 
tive efort  have  been  Representatives 
John  J  [oss,  Ralph  Harding.  John  Mc- 
Fall,  Ionalo  Fraser,  Nial  Smith,  Dan 
R06TKN  cowsxi,  and  Graham  Purcell,  as 
well  as  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  study 
group. 

The  <  horns  of  praise  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lyndon  Johnson  rises  higher 
each  <  ay  from  the  editorial  offices. 
Newspapers  have  carried  items  about 
these  e  idorsements  in  various  newspa- 
pers. '.  include  these  as  well  as  a  sam- 
pling ( f  editorials  across  the  Nation. 
They  lelp  to  place  this  campaign  in 
proper  ocus: 

[Pom  the  Democrat,  Sept..  1964] 

L.B.J.  ■H.H.H.  Ticket  Wins  Acclaim  in 
Bfit  JORITT  or  THi  Nation's  Press 

(Non — The  following  are  excerpts  of  ed- 
itorial leaction  to  the  1964  National  Dem- 
ocratic 1 1cket.) 

The  laltlmore  Sun:  "After  Mr.  Johnson's 
achlevei  lent  In  keeping  the  Nation  on  even 
keel  thi3ugh  a  storm  of  crisis,  and  In  view 
of  his  subsequent  accomplishments,  the 
Democn  ts  are  justified  in  making  him  not 
only  th  >lr  automatic  choice  but  their  gen- 
tilne  ch  >ice,  by  enthusiastic  acclamation. 

"Amo  ig  the  possibilities  ahead,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  is  the  poasiblUty  of  a  Johnson 
victory  over  Mr.  Goldwateb  in  November. 
To  lead  the  party  in  pushing  that  possl- 
hiUty  cl  )8er  to  the  point  of  certainty,  as  well 
as  to  St  md  as  representative  in  a  changing 
age  of  1  raditional  principles  of  their  party, 
the  Deo  locrats  are  fortunate  In  their  presi- 
dential  »ndidate." 

New  "rork  Journal-American:  "The  nom- 
ination of  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  was  as 
certain  u  the  tide  tables  in  Atlantic  City. 
But  Mr  Johnaon  not  only  compelled  the 
nominal  ion  by  the  full  tide  of  his  political 
domina:  ice  in  the  Democratic  Party — he 
earned  t  by  his  accomplishments  in  the  9 
months  he  has  been  in  the  White  Ho\ise. 

"Thoe  B  accomplishments  are: 

"1.  Personal:  He  moved  in  quickly  to  es- 
tablish lis  own  authority  as  President  fol- 
lowing ;he  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 1  le  demonstrated  that  he  was  more 
than  a  naster  politician,  that  he  could  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  of  leadership  de- 
manded by  the  greatest  oflQce  in  the  world. 
He  crea«d  the  Johnson  image. 

"2.  Di»mestic:  Of  30  items  President  John- 
son put  on  his  priority  list,  the  88th  Con- 
gress e;  lacted  more  than  20.  They  began 
with  th>  $11.5  bllllon-a-year  tax  cut.  They 
reached  a  dramatic  climax  with  the  civil 
rights  act. 

"3.  Ir  tematlonal :  He  displayed  to  doubt- 
ful alliis  and  to  coldly  appraising  enemies 
a  know!  idgeable  grasp  of  foreign  policies  and 
affairs.  He  showed  firmness  where  he  be- 
lieved 1  ;  necessary — for  example.  In  dealing 
with  th!  fracas  over  the  Panama  Canal,  or, 
recentlji ,  in  his  response  to  Communist  gun- 
boat ag  p-esslon  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin. 

"Mr.  rohnson  has  every  reason  to  run  on 
his  recc  rd,  on  which  75  percent  of  a  cross- 
section  )f  voters,  in  a  recent  poll,  gave  him  a 
favorab  e  rating.  He  has  been  a  good  Presi- 
dent." 

The  F  Wladelphla  Inquirer:  "There  is  a  sec- 
tion o  President  Johnson's  acceptance 
speech  >efore  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention •  •  •  that  has  special  significance, 
not  as  ]  art  of  a  campaign  document,  but  as 
a  decla-ation   of   Government   policy. 

"Poln  ting  out  that  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
■ponslb  lltlea  la  to  assure  fair  play  for  all 
Amerlci  ns,  the  President  stated  that  every 
Amerlci  n  has  the  right  to  be  treated  as  a  per- 


son, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  a  job, 
educate  his  children,  vote  in  the  election, 
and  be  judged  on  his  merits. 

"So  long  as  he  Is  President,  he  went  on,  he 
Intends  to  carry  out  what  the  Constitution 
demands — and  justice  requires — equal  jus- 
tice under  law  for  all." 

The  Washington  Post:  "The  President  to- 
day not  only  Is  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  To  an  extent  seldom  exceeded 
in  American  history  he  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  party.  •  •  •  Political  skill 
amounting  to  genius,  an  application  to  the 
work  at  hand  almost  terrifying  In  Its  Inten- 
sity and  a  relish  for  the  opportunities  and 
bxirdens  of  power,  have  brought  President 
Johnson  to  this  point  In  his  career.  He  has 
won  the  verdict  of  his  party  colleagues.  He 
can  await  with  some  confidence  the  verdict 
of  his  countrjrmen.  He  has  now  to  court  the 
verdict  of  history." 

The  New  York  Times:  "In  the  9  months  he 
has  held  the  office  which  he  attained  under 
such  tragic  circumstances,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  acquitted  himself  well. 

"He  effected  the  transition  from  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  his  own  with  dignity 
and  skill;  he  made  no  serious  misstep  at  a 
time  when  missteps  would  have  been  easy, 
and  he  had  carried  on  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess the  legislative  program  established  by 
his  predecessor  •  •  •. 

"As  the  campaign  develops,  the  points  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  Will  beccme  Increasingly  apparent 
in  respect  to  such  issues  as  civil  rights,  man- 
agement of  the  economy,  the  social  respon- 
sibilities of  government,  the  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  its  actual  friends  and  Its  potential 
enemies. 

"We  will  discuss  these  In  detail  In  the 
ensuing  weeks  but  they  are  clear  enough 
already.  In  our  opinion  they  point  to  an 
Inescapably  logical  conclusion:  the  neces- 
sity of  electing  Lyndon  Johnson  as  President 
orf  the  United  States  and  of  administering 
a  decisive  and  definitive  defeat  to  the  voices 
of  the  past." 

Milwaukee  Journal:  "Senator  Humphrey 
will  bring  to  the  ticket  a  deep  sympathy  for 
Americans  who  are  denied  their  full  share 
of  our  prosperity  and  a  determination  to  do 
something  about  it.  He  is  an  expert  In  many 
areas  of  domestic  legislation.  He  has  ac- 
quired an  understanding  and  competence  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  that  Is  vital  to  a 
Vice  President  In  our  dangerous  era.  Hubert 
Httmphret  is  capable  of  being  President. 
That  cannot  be  said  for  the  vice-presidential 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket." 

Madison  (Wis,)  Capital  Times:  "This  Is  a 
strong  ticket  the  Democrats  have  put  to- 
gether and  it  will  need  Its  strength  In  the 
days  ahead.  Elections  are  not  won  In  con- 
vention halls,  however,  and  the  Johnson- 
Himiphrey  team  faces  determined  opponents 
In  GoLDWATER  and  Miixer.  The  Democrats 
will  need  all  the  political  savy  they  can 
muster  if  they  are  to  bring  what  L.B.J,  has 
called  the  great  society  to  America  on  the 
back  of  the  Democratic  donkey." 

San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin:  "By  all 
measurable  standards,  the  Democrats  are 
fielding  a  strong  team  for  the  big  game  No- 
vember 3."  

[From  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Mail  Tribune, 

Sept.  10,  1964] 

On  Distrusting   Gold  water 

"Unhesitatingly,  this  newspaper  supports 
the  candidacy  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. We  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
world  peace  would  be  better  served  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  foreign  policy,  with  Its  roots 
deep  In  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. We  frankly  fear  that  the 
Goldwater  philosophy,  transformed  into 
Presidential  policy,  might  plunge  the  world 
deeper  into  the  uncertainty  of  greater  inter- 
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national  tensions.  We  believe  that  to  entnat 
the  peace  to  a  Goldwater  admlnistnittai 
would  be  an  unnecessary  and  undesirahto 
gamble  for  the  Nation  to  take." 

Who  said  that?  The  New  Tdi-k  Times* 
Or  any  other  spokesman  for  the  bo-c&U«i 
liberal  establishment?  «"«a 

No — that  Is-  from  the  Kansas  City  stu 
which  has  a  long  record  of  "moderate  con- 
servatism." and  which  this  year,  for  the  nr»t 
time  since  Grover  Cleveland  in  1393,  la  tvm. 
porting  a  Democratic  candidate. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  Blnghamtoo 
Sun-Bulletin,  the  oldest  morning  dally  newt- 
paper  In  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has 
supported  "with  greater  or  lesser  enthusiasm 
every  Republican  nominee  since  the  party 
was  founded  in  1856"  and  before  that  aui^ 
ported  Whig  candidates. 

The  Sun-Bulletin  said:  "We  cannot  accept 
the  Ideas,  the  philosophy,  or  the  purposes  of 
Senator  Barrt  M.  Goldwater,  the  GOP 
nominee  this  year.  We  believe  the  views  he 
iias  espoused  could  do  great  harm  to  the 
Nation  If  he  were  in  a  position  to  carry  them 
out.  President  Johnson,  by  contrast,  has 
already  proved  himself  fit  for  the  Job!  Be 
has  revealed  himself  to  be  a  mature,  expe- 
rienced, responsible  man  given  to  moderation 
rather  than  extremism." 

In  this  instance — if  In  few  others— we 
could  hardly  agree  more  with  these  con- 
servatlve  papers. — E.A. 
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.Hrtmt  from  watching  them  closely,  the     moned  the  forces  of  the  Nation  to  continue     imagery  and  epigram  who  could  charm  peo- 
Am^of  goo<*   ^*"'    8°°**   humor  and  wit     its  productivity  until  all  men  have  jobs  and     Ple  Injto  a  sort^of  grand  ^^™^°,^'^,^™^^ 


[From  the  Medford    (Oreg.)    Mail  Tribune, 
Aug.  30,  1964) 

A  Sharper  Contrast 

If  the  contrast  between  the  two  presi- 
dential candidates  is  sharp,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  vice-presidential  nomine«s 
Is  even  more  so. 

Congressman  Miller  is  a  little-known 
Member  from  an  upstate  New  York  con- 
stltutency.  chiefly  known  heretofore  aa  Na- 
tional GOP  Committee  chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey,  on  the  other  hand,  li 
a  man  of  real  and  well-earned  stature  in  hia 
own  right.  He  has  had  long  experience  In 
business,  in  city  government,  and  in  the 
Senate,  where,  starting  as  a  brash  and  out- 
spoken liberal,  he  has  earned  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  of  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

If  this  seems  unfair  to  Miller  It  is  no  more 
than  the  truth,  for  his  background  as  small- 
town lawyer.  Army  lieutenant,  district  attor- 
ney, and  Congressman  hardly  qualify  him  for 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  authoritative  Congrea- 
slonal  Quarterly:  "The  bulk  of  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Representative  MiLta 
has  been  concerned  with  local  constituency 
issues.  Much  of  it  has  dealt  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Niagara  River  power  and  re- 
lated problems.  Miller  has  not  been  the 
Initial   author  of  any   major  legislation." 

Contrast  this  to  Humphrey,  who  origi- 
nated the  idea  for  the  Peace  Corps,  who  haa 
been  active  In  the  fight  for  realistic  and 
fair  civil  rights  legislation,  for  the  war  on 
poverty,  who  is  a  widely  traveled  and  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  foreign  affairs — and 
many,  many  other  important  fields  wWch 
have  been  probed  by  his  indefatigable  energy 
and  brilliant  mind. 

The  President  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the 
"suspense"  of  his  selection  of  a  vice-presi- 
dential nominee  the  other  night.  But  he 
was  absolutely  right  in  saying  that  Senatof 
Humphrey  was  one  of  the  most  highly  qual- 
ified men  In  the  Nation  to  be  President,  as 
well  as  one  commanding  great  and  wide- 
spread support,  not  only  among  Democrat!, 
but  among  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

Finally,  there  is  the  contrast — and  thla 
applies  to  the  top  candidates  as  well  as  the 
second  sj>ot  men — Inhumor.  compassion  and 
other  hximan  qualities. 

Barrt  Goldwatxr  and  Bill  Miller  m*T 
be  adept  with  the  wisecrack,  the  sharp  and 
humorous  retort.    But  they  do  not  have.  It 


llSch  distinguish  their  opponents. 

And  while  these  may  not  be  the  only  qual- 
ities needed  by  leaders  in  a  free  society,  they 
^re  vitally  important  ones. — E.A. 

irram.  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  times.  Sept. 
'"^  6,  1964] 

LTNDON  B.  Johnson  Fitted  for  PREsroENT 

The  Times  choice  for  the  President  of  these 
United  States  Is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  our 
opinion,  he  is  the  best  qualified  man  in 
America  to  fill  this  job.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  has  come  up  through  the  ranks  to  fill 
the  job  in  the  White  House. 

He  has  been  in  Congress  as  a  Representa- 
tive and  Senator,  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Vice  Preeldent,  and  President.  No  other 
American  can  claim  this  distinction.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  had  27  years'  experience 
in  Washington.  He  is  alert,  aggressive,  re- 
aoureeful.  energetic,  and  experienced.  The 
Nation  needs  him  because  he  is  familiar  with 
the  processes  of  our  Government. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  an  idealist  who  has  re- 
spect for  the  realities  of  life.  He  has  de- 
voted his  career  to  the  betterment  of  the 
status  of  the  unfortunate  with  achievements 
that  have  brought  lasting  benefits  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  He  has  voted  against 
"Isms"  which  have  no  sound  basis  in  our 
free  Government.  His  knowledge  of  national 
and  worldwide  affairs,  his  habit  of  hard 
work,  his  practical  progressivenees,  his  aware- 
nees  of  this  country's  world  responsibilities — 
all  these  things  make  him  Ideally  fitted  for 
President  of  these  United  States. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 
LB.J.  Sees  Nation  as  Challenged  by  Future 

Strength,  pacification,  and  vision  distin- 
guished the  acceptance  speech  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Atlantic  City,  August 
29, 1964. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  Inex- 
plicable talk  of  holding  the  statvis  quo  or 
of  dismantling  the  social  gains  the  Nation 
haa  made,  Johnson  rejected  both  standing 
atlll  and  going  back. 

There  are  things  to  be  done  and  Govern- 
ment must  lead  the  way.  This  was  the  es- 
sence of  what  Johnson  said.  And  this  phi- 
losophy and  analysis  of  Government's  obliga- 
tion did  not  entertain  the  thought  of  cur- 
tailing freedom  as  some  fear  but  of  expand- 
ing it.  He  said:  "The  man  who  is  hungry, 
who  cannot  find  work  or  educate  his  chil- 
dren, who  is  bowed  by  want — that  man  is  not 
fully  free." 

What  challenges  lie  ahead  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  Americans?  Johnson  spoke  as 
a  man  who  recognizes  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  roll  up  the  futvire  like  a  rug,  tuck 
It  under  the  arm  as  a  man  who  has  completed 
a  day's  work  and  walk  off  the  job. 

He  saw  cities  defiled  by  poverty  and  made 
chaotic  by  planlessness  to  be  rebuilt.  He  gaw 
a  beautiful  land  from  the  Big  Sur  to  the 
wlnd-grleved  coast  of  Maine  to  be  protected 
as  a  heritage  for  all  Americans.  He  saw  the 
person,  present  and  future,  crippled  by  lack 
of  education. 

It  was  a  compassionate  speech.  And  he 
does  not  believe  the  Government  should  ab- 
dicate or  that  the  people  want  it  to  abdicate 
Its  responslblltles  to  fight  for  a  full  life. 

And  there  was  granite  in  the  speech. 
America  must  maintain  its  military  strength 
but  never  be  reckless  or  impulsive  in  this 
period  of  the  cowled  hydrogen  bomb. 

He  spoke  out  strongly  for  the  first  duty  of 
government,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  necessary 
solutions  for  a  good  society  cannot  be  sought 
by  violence  in  the  streets. 

Above  all,  Johnson  spoke  against  the  sag 
in  government  which  comes  when  leaders 
think  the  job  has  been  done.  As  did  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,   he  sum- 


enough  goods  to  consume.    That  end  never 
will  admit  of  rest. 

First,  last  and  always,  Johnson  made  it 
clear  that  men,  not  jobs,  are  the  sacred  ob- 
jects of  goveriunent's  efforts.  This  speech- 
laid  out  a  Johnson  program.  It  is  a  program 
which  ts  built  on  the  dramatic  past  and  calls 
for  ever-increasing  dynamism. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 
Another    Johnson 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  an  ear  for 
the  language  of  the  people  and  an  instinct 
for  reaching  them  where  they  live. 

From  any  other  candidate  his  sentimental 
musings  in  his  Detroit  speech  could  have 
fallen  heavily,  like  a  loaf  of  bread  with  too 
little  yeast.  Yet  Johnson's  did  not.  As 
strange  as  it  is  to  consider,  he  may  have  a 
touch  of  the  poet  in  him.  It  hardly  fits  the 
image  of  such  a  can-do  personality.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  a  touch  of  poetry  in  what 
he  said.    Consider  this : 

"When  I  was  young  I  often  walked  out 
after  supper  and  looked  up  at  the  scattered 
Texas  sky.  As  a  boy,  on  those  still  nights, 
I  wondered  what  those  heavens  had  seen, 
what  they  would  see,  and  what  they  might 
bring  to  me.  The  world  has  turned  many 
times  since,  but  still  in  the  evening  I  some- 
times walk  out  and  look  across  the  great 
capital  city  where  I  live,  and  I  dream  the 
same  dreams  and  I  ask  the  same  questions." 

And  he  has  a  dream  for  America,  he  said. 
He  hopes  for  the  day  when  all  Americans 
will  say:  "Group  to  group,  man  to  man, 
there  on  this  earth,  as  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
walks  my  brother." 

As  he  said,  this  is  not  a  grand  vision  of  a 
powerful  and  feared  nation.  It  concerns  the 
simple  wants  of  people  but  this  is  what 
America  Is  really  all  about. 

Whoever  has  not  looked  up  at  the  night 
sky.  that  bath  of  blue  black  in  the  hollow  of 
the  universe's  dark  maw,  and  has  not  asked 
those  questions  common  to  all  is  insensitive 
to  life  around  him.  As  for  Johnson's  dream, 
where  all  will  walk  as  brothers,  it  is  a  dream 
as  old  as  Moses,  yet  as  eternally  new  as  a 
baby's  first  cry. 


[Prom  the  Sacramento   (Calif.)   Bee] 
Best  Fitted  PREsroENT? 

Congressman  John  E.  Moss  of  the  third, 
Sacramento  County,  district  offered  the 
thought  recently  that  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  may  have  been  history's  best  fitted 
man  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  White 
House. 

He  stated:  Twenty-four  years  in  Congress 
fitted  Johnson  for  the  Presidency.  Evidence 
of  this  has  been  the  smooth  takeover  of 
power.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  more 
workmanlike  assumption  of  power  than  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

This  fact  not  alone  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  but  it  should  set  a  new  standard 
for  the  selection  of  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates. Party  nominees  for  the  veepshlp 
should  represent  more  than  geographic  or 
ideological  balance.  They  shovild  be 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  job  of  Presi- 
dent, jxist  In  case. 

Moreover,  the  President  should  make  full 
use  of  the  Vice  President  both  for  the  serv- 
ices he  can  perform  and  also  to  keep  him 
abreast  of  the  problems  and  duties  of  the 
White  House  job.  Unless  these  rules  are 
followed,  the  next  time  there  is  a  succes- 
sion the  country  may  not  be  so  lucky. 


[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 

Lyndon   Baines   Johnson's   First   Concern 

Emerges:  The  People 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Chautauqua 

speaker  greatly   gifted    in   the   language  of 


oratory,  and  the  people  marveled.  There 
only  one  difficulty.  When  they  thought  back 
upon  what  he  had  said,  he  had  said — noth- 
ing.   They  were  left  only  with  words. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  no  Chau- 
tauqua speaker.  As  an  orator,  as  one  capa- 
ble of  commanding  attention  by  the  sheer 
orchestration  of  his  prose,  he  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

Ye&  harkenlng  back  to  his  acceptance 
speeoii  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion one  finds,  in  rereading  It,  he  had  some- 
thing Important  to  say  and  what  he  said  was 
Important.  He  left  one  with  the  clue,  also,  to 
whab  measure  of  man  he  Is  and  to  his  guid- 
ing interest  in  government.  That  interest: 
human  welfare. 

Throughout  his  speech  the  President  re- 
ferred to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  said  that  while  there  Is  prosperity 
for  most  there  is  no  prosperity  for  all.  and 
the  secure  in  affluence  and  the  safe  in  power 
must  not  turn  from  the  needs  of  their 
neighbors. 

Government  must  be  comptisslonate,  he 
declared,  and  be  concerned  about  the  old,  the 
ill,  the  hungry.  Most  Americans  want 
medical  care  for  older  citizens,  he  stated, 
and  so  does  he;  they  want  decent  homes  In 
decent  neighborhoods  and  stable  prices  and 
an  education  for  every  child  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability  and  a  job  and  to  be  free  from 
poverty  and.  said  Johnson,  he  wants  these 
too  for  America. 

He  asserted  every  American  has  the  right 
to  be  treated  as  a  person,  to  vote,  to  be 
granted  equal  justice,  to  touch  beauty  and 
rejoice  in  the  closeness  of  ffmilly  and  that 
the  people  seek  a  nation  where  every  man 
can.  in  the  words  of  the  oldest  promise,  pur- 
sue happiness,  not  just  security.  And  the 
man  who  is  hungry,  who  cannot  find  work 
or  cannot  educate  his  children,  who  is 
bowed  by  want — this  man  is  not  wholly  free. 

The  Johnson  concern,  then,  is  for  people, 
the  general  welfare.  He  has  pledged  him- 
self to  the  goals  of  the  people  and  In 
language  the  people  clearly  understand. 

Government,  as  Johnson  senses,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  housekeeping  agency  for 
national  affairs,  a  command  post  for  the 
military,  a  seat  of  judgment  for  the  guilty. 
It  is  a  corporation  in  which  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  holds  an  equal  partnership 
in  the  democratic  institutions  of  justice, 
opportunity,  equality. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  reason  for  the  Johnson 
appeal  has  been  identified.  He  talks  of  peo- 
ple a.s  people  and  of  their  dreams  and  their 
ambitions,  and  their  opportunities  and  their 
equality.  What  he  is  doing,  even  11  he  does 
not  know  it,  is  singing  the  song  of  man, 
much  as  Walt  Whitman  a  century  ago  sang 
it,  and  the  people  like  what  they  are  hearing. 


[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1964] 

L.B.J.:  Come,  Let  Us  Reason  TocxTHsa 

The  portions  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's Sacramento  speech  which  captured  the 
headlines  were  his  disclosures  this  Nation 
has  produced  two  ijotent  new  defense  weap- 
ons— radar  which  seeks  out  bandit  blips 
beyond  the  horizon  and  a  means  to  Intercept 
and  to  blast  out  of  the  heavens  any  armed 
satellite. 

These  are  significant  additions  to  the  UjS. 
arsenal. 

Yet  equally  Important  was  Johnson's  dis- 
cussion of  American  intent  in  civilization's 
historic  moment  of  truth.  He  conmiitted 
the  Nation,  guns  and  men.  to  freedom.  Yet 
the  same  American  which  is  prepared  to 
meet  any  threat  from  any  quarter  Is  prepared 
also  to  pursue  sweet  reason. 

The  President  was  sp>eaklng  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  but  this  Is  a  strength  he 
said  we  never  wish  to  use  except  for  peace. 
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t.  \e  evidence  that  Johnson,  as  did 

Cfndldly  views  means  as  well  as 

prepared   to  reckon   with  the 

In  the  piursult  of  accord,  while 

the  same  time  to  the  Nation's 

strength. 
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Top  GOP'EBS  SHirr 


ever  has  there  been  such  a  pro- 
large  flight  from  the  OOP  as  Is 
In  the  campaigns  of  Presi- 
B.  Johnson  and  his  Republican 

Senator    Basrt    Goldwatis,    of 


the  announcements  of   indl- 

from   the  OOP   by   nationally 

persons  comes  the  news  that  an 

group   of   40   to  50  businessmen 

elong  Republicans  Is  starting  a 

enlist  more  adherents  of  their 

Democratic  Johnson-Humphrey 
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themselves  have  an  abundance. 

this  organization   especially 

Is  that  it  Is  more  than  merely 

wealthy  businessmen.     In  this 
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there   Is   Sidney   Weinberg, 

of  the  Investment  banker  firm 

&  Sachs.     During  the  admln- 

former  President  Dwlght  D.  El- 

le  was  thought  by  many  to  have 

gi  Idlng  hand.    And  there  Is  Robert 

who    was    Secretary    of    the 

Elsenhower. 

desertion   depicts   a  sobering 

that  neither  the  economy  of  the 

the  Nation  itself  would  be  safe 

1  ule  of  OoLowATzx.   It  also  exhibits 

of  this  group  that  there  will 

ind  progress  under  Johnson. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Star, 
Aug.  25,  1964] 

Does  L.BJ.  Seek  Revolution? 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 
New  York. — President  Johnson  has  shown 
that  he  understands  the  secret  of  the  Presi- 
dential ofiBce — that  it  can  be  Just  as  small  or 
Just  as  big  as  the  man  who  occupies  it. 

What  particularly  fascinates  me  about  this 
man  Is  the  breathtaking  scope  of  his  ambi- 
tions for  himself  and  the  country — and,  of 
course,  for  him  the  two  are  synonymous. 

To  take  the  short-range  goals  first,  he 
wants  to  beat  the  record  of  Roosevelt  in  de- 
feating Landon  by  a  62  to  38  percent  popu- 
lar vote.  In  legislation  passed,  he  wants  to 
beat  even  the  Roosevelt  record  in  those 
famous  "100  days"  of  1933.  He  believes  he 
can  get  20  of  31  major  bills  passed  by  elec- 
tion day,  and  that  this  will  be  a  monument 
In  legislative  history. 

But  the  vision  he  possesses,  or  that  pos- 
sesses him,  goes  much,  much  further.  It  Is 
my  own  Impression  that  he  is  thinking  of 
the  coming  8  years  In  terms  of  a  "Johnson 
revolution,"  a  distinct  era  that  will  be  for- 
ever impregnated  with  his  name  and  his 
works. 

What  Is  going  on  now  he  seems  to  regard 
as  merely  preliminary;  Indeed,  one  has  the 
feeling  that  he  regards  the  coming  election 
test  as  a  kind  of  annoyance,  to  be  dis- 
patched and  forgotten.  He  doesn't  Jiist  want 
an  election  victory,  but  a  victory  so  over- 
whelming that  it  will  provide  the  rocket 
thrust  for  a  personal  political  fiight  of  spa- 
tial proportions. 

Not  yet  even  renominated,  he  is  organizing 
task  forces  to  get  at  the  most  troubling  Ills 
of  the  American  society— urban  blight  and 
mass  transit;  the  tangled  relationships  be- 
tween local;  State  and  Federal  Governments; 
the  pockets  of  unnecessary  poverty  and  de- 
linquency; the  insecure  condition  of  the 
elderly;  the  problem  of  educational  insti- 
tutions caught  In  the  floodtide  of  the  birth 
rate;  the  gobbling  up  of  America's  sxirface 
by  commercial  Interests:  the  consequent 
despoiling  of  our  once-fair  landscape;  the 
threatened  exhaustion  of  water  levels  and 
other  resources. 

He  thinks  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  not  Just 
as  an  end  In  Itself,  but  as  the  removal  of  a 
roadblock  that  can  make  these  other  goals 
attainable,  for.  In  his  own  long  legislative  ex- 
perience, the  Negro  question  has  fouled 
progress  on  a  thousand  matters,  from  medi- 
care to  urban  renewal. 

It  Is  not  only  the  people  who  perish  when 
there  Is  no  vision.  Presidents  without  one 
also  perish  from  history's  pages.  This  Presi- 
dent has  no  intention  of  perishing  either 
from  the  current  scene  next  November  or 
from  the  history  books  of  the  next  century. 
If  his  mental  picture  of  his  own  role  seems 
gargantuan,  it  is  partly  because  of  the 
current  contrast — he  is  a  man  engaged  In 
making  no  little  plans  at  a  time  when  the 
landscape  is  filled  with  men  crying  out  that 
everything  ought  to  be  smaller,  government, 
budgets,  foreign  commitments — and  dreams. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20,  1964] 

GOLDWATER   ON   POVERTY 

The  essence  of  Senator  Goldwater's  quar- 
rel with  the  national  consensus  that  has 
prevailed  for  three  decades  in  basic  approach 
to  domestic  policy  is  reflected  in  his  attack 
on  the  administration's  antlpoverty  program. 
His  conviction  appears  to  be  that  most  of  the 
poor  are  to  blanae  for  their  own  low  estate 
and  that  all  the  apparatus  of  the  welfare 
state  is  designed  to  rob  the  Industrious  to 
fatten  the  drones. 

He  Is  careful,  of  course,  to  emphasize  that 
he  has  a  "deep  concern"  about  poverty  and 
that  he  believes  unreservedly  In  "a  society  of 
compassion."  Yet  he  mocks  as  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  of  most  of  the  world's  peo- 


ple the  cutoff  point  of  $3,000  a  year  the  ad- 
ministration  has  set  to  represent  the  divid- 
ing line  between  poverty  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  American  families 
And  he  adds  to  the  callousness  of  his  analysis 
of  the  poverty  problem  by  a  particularly 
graceless  reference  to  "apes"  piling  up  coco, 
nuts  for  other  "apes"  too  lazy  to  do  anythlnjl 
for  themselves.  The  standard  made-ln-Moe- 
cow  label  Is  appended  to  the  whole  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  It  Is  cast  Into  outer 
darkness  as  a  "worthless  nostrum." 

There  are  valid  crltlclsnas  to  be  made  of 
the  Johnson  plan  to  eradicate  poverty,  prin- 
cipally on  the  basis  of  Its  Inadequacy — ^an  In- 
adequacy that  will  be  made  worse  If  Con- 
gress approves  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  recommendation  for  a  cut  of 
nearly  $200  million  In  the  Initial  allocation 
of  funds.  But  it  Is  senseless  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  Federal  action  to  assist 
in  giving  all  our  citizens — and  especially  our 
youth — a  full  opportunity  to  participate  In 
a  society  that  each  year  can  produce  more  ' 
and  more  with  fewer  and  fewer  people  dl- 
rectly  employed  in  field  and  factory. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Radio  Station 

WWDC] 

Logical  and  Obvious  Choice 

On  that  fateful  November  day  when  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  L3mdon  Haines 
Johnson  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  of- 
fice. While  the  world  watched  with  baited 
breath,  his  hands  took  firm  hold  of  the  reins. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  prepared  all  his  life  for 
that  very  moment. 

And  ever  since  President  Johnson  has 
moved  with  a  sure  touch,  skillfully  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  act  on  important  legisla- 
tion, personally  participating  in  everything 
vital  to  the  continued,  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Johnson  record  during  the  past  year 
is  reason  enough  for  WWDC  to  break  with 
its  previous  custom  and  endorse  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  If  this  station  had  any  doubts,  they 
were  erased  when  Barrt  Ooldwater  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  last 
July. 

Mr.  Goldwater's  Ideas — not  as  expressed 
now  In  the  heat  of  a  campaign — but  as  care- 
fully delineated  in  his  own  book,  "The 
Conscience  of  a  Conservative,"  would,  In 
WWDC's  opinion,  put  this  country  on  a 
backward  course  domestically,  on  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war  internationally. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  which 
we  will  detail  In  later  editorials.  Radio  Sta- 
tion WWDC  announces  its  support  of  Lyndon 
Johnson — the  logical  and  obvious  choice— 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  insert  a  number  of  edi- 
torials and  news  articles  about  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson: 

Johnson — Laborer   to   Washington   Pown 
(By  AlblnKrebs) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ges- 
tured toward  the  leather  chair  behind  his 
desk  and  told  his  visitor:  "Some  day,  youll 
sit  In  that  chair." 

Almost  In  horror,  the  visitor  recoiled:  "No, 
Mr.  President,  that's  one  chair  I'll  never  sit 
In.  I  wouldn't  trade  desks  with  you  for 
anything  In  the  world." 

The  President  who  spoke  that  day  In  1957 
was  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower;  his  visitor,  the 
then  Senator  Ljmdon  Balnes  Johnson,  of 
Texas. 

Friday,  after  a  sniper's  bullet  killed  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Johnson  became 
the  36th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Three  years  after  his  meeting  with  Elsen- 
hower, Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  now  55,  changed 
his  mind  about  the  deslrabUity  of  the  presl- 
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dentlal  office  and   ran  for  the   Democratic 
nomination  against  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Losing,  he  then  Joined  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
ticket  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  sup- 
norteis  They  felt  that  as  majority  leader 
^  the  Senate  he  would  be  able  to  serve  his 
country  much  more  effectively  than  in  the 
traditionally  titular  role  of  Vice  President. 

Iijr  Kennedy  sent  him  abroad  on  several 
occasions,  notably  In  1961.  when  the  people 
of  Berlin  needed  assurance  the  United  States 
yfta  staunchly  behind  them  in  the  Berlin 
Wall  crisis.  Mr.  Johnson  rode  at  the  head 
of  a  display  of  armed  might  to  let  the  East 
Berlin  Communists  know  his  country  meant 
business. 

As  Vice  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  6-foot-3, 
200-pound  man  who  has  always  been  super- 
charged with  energy,  took  on  so  many  chores 
be  needed  three  offices  from  which  to  op- 

gjate In  the   Capitol,   in   the   New   Senate 

Office  Building,  and  in  the  White  House.    He 
bad  a  staff  of  17. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  devoted  two-thirds  of  his 
life  to  public  service,  climaxing  his  career  in 
Congress  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  majority  leaders  the  Senate  has 
known.  During  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson  was  regarded  as  many  as 
the  second  most  Influential  man  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  a  Texan  through  and 
through.  His  ancestry  reaches  back  six  gen- 
erations Into  the  State's  history  and  his 
forebears  Include  Baptist  preachers,  educa- 
tors, and  politicians.  His  father  was  a  State 
legislator,  his  mother  a  schoolteacher. 

The  Johnsons  moved  to  Johnson  City, 
which  remains  the  President's  hometown, 
when  he  was  5,  from  Stonewall,  Tex.,  where 
he  was  born  August  27,  1908.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  at  15. 

While  In  his  teens,  he  had  little  use  for 
learning  and  hoboed  to  California  with  some 
other  boys.  He  worked  as  a  road  laborer,  a 
car  washer,  a  handyman,  and  finally  drifted 
back  to  Texas,  where  his  father  persuaded 
^im  to  enter  Southwest  State  Teachers 
College. 

In  college,  where  he  worked  his  way 
through  as  a  Janitor  and  handyman,  Mr. 
Johnson  became  Interested  In  debating. 
When  he  was  graduated,  he  began  teaching 
speech  in  Houston. 

In  1931.  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C,  as 
secretary  to  the  late  Representative  Richard 
Kleberg,  part  owner  of  the  famed  King  Ranch. 
In  1935,  through  the  Influence  of  an  old 
family  friend,  the  late  House  Speaker  Sam 
Ray  burn,  he  got  a  Job  as  Texas  director  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Mr.  Johnson  put  20,000  young  Texans  to 
work,  and  In  the  process  buUt  up  a  respect- 
able political  following.  In  1937.  he  beat  out 
10  other  candidates  for  U.S.  Representative. 
Surprisingly,  for  conservative  Texas,  he  ran 
on  a  platform  of  support  for  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  revision 
plan. 

Roosevelt,  while  cruising  on  Galveston 
Bay,  heard  about  the  young  man  who  was 
such  an  ardent  New  Deal  supporter.  Roose- 
velt called  him  aboard  his  yacht;  they  liked 
each  other  Instantly. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  got  to  Washington, 
Roosevelt  saw  to  It  he  was  appointed  to  the 
powerful  House  Naval  Affairs  Conunlttee. 
"He  was  like  a  daddy  to  me,"  said  Mr.  John- 
son, who  still  speaks  in  a  homely  Texas  drawl. 

The  young  legislator  lost  his  first  race  for 
the  Senate,  against  the  colorful  Gov.  W.  Lee 
(Pappy)  O-Daniel,  In  1941.  But  in  1948,  he 
defeated  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  by  87  votes 
and  remained  In  the  Senate  until  his  election 
as  Vice  President. 

As  Senate  majority  leader,  which  he  be- 
came in  1953,  Mr.  Johnson  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  building  a  record  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  a  Republican  administration. 


He  also  built  his  reputation  as  a  masterful 
legislative  craftsman. 

The  senatorial  whirlwind,  as  some  of  his 
colleagues  called  him.  worked  a  high- 
powered,  18-hour-a-day  schedule,  threaten- 
ing, wheedling,  cajoling  and  compromising 
with  his  fellow  Senators  in  his  efforts  to 
push  through  legislation  he  believed  was 
needed  "not  Just  for  the  Democrats,  but  for 
the  whole  country." 

The  pressures  motmted,  and  in  1955.  he 
was  felled  by  a  severe  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  recovered  from  his  heart 
attack  and  returned  to  the  Senate  to  exert 
his  power,  has  been  called  self -centered  and 
considerate,  humanitarian  and  power-hxm- 
gry.  a  political  genius  and  a  shrewd  op- 
portunist, tough  and  vulnerable,  vain  and 
friendly,  and  sensitive  and  fiamboyant. 

His  friends  say  he  Is  a  man  fiexlble  enough 
to  have  been  all  those  things.  Mrs.  John- 
son, 50,  a  member  of  a  wealthy  Austin  family, 
characterizes  her  husband  as  "the  most  com- 
plicated, yet  the  simplest  of  men,  and  some- 
times a  really  sad  fellow." 


[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   DaUy  News, 

Sept.   25.    1964] 

We're  for  Lyndon 

The  Washington  Dally  News  urges  the 
election  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

We  know  very  well  that  ovu*  readers  will 
make  up  their  own  minds  and  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  own  Judgment.  But  we  think 
they  are  entitled  to  know  where  we  steind 
and  why. 

We  held  back  from  formally  choosing  up 
sides  until  the  campaign  had  given  Barry 
Gold  water  a  fair  chance  to  state  his  case. 
He  has  done  that  now,  and  although  we  ad- 
mire his  energy,  courage,  and  frankness  and 
consider  him  a  personally  attractive  indi- 
vidual, we  do  not  find  his  arguments  per- 
suasive. We  do  not  think  he  has  shown  that 
he  has  the  quallflcatlons  for  the  Presidency. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  our  readers  that 
we  think  well  of  L.B  J. 

Pour  years  ago  this  nevrepaper  Indorsed 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination,  saying:  "The  times  call 
for  a  man  In  the  White  House  who  has  dem- 
onstrated qualities  of  leadership,  who  has 
experience  and  Judgment,  a  man  of  vitality 
and  courage  and  patriotism  that  rises  above 
partisanship." 

In  these  4  years,  Mr.  Johnson  has  en- 
hanced all  those  qualities.  In  his  3  years 
as  Vice  President,  and  especially  In  the  10 
months  he  has  been  President,  he  has  grown 
taller  In  meeting  responsibilities  with  calm 
confldence  and  competence. 

The  times  still  call  for  proved  qualities  of 
leadership.  And  this  paramount  considera- 
tion. In  our  opinion,  makes  Mr.  Johnson  a 
natural  choice. 

We  know  no  better  way  to  Judge  a  man 
than  on  his  performance  record. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  he  knpws  how  to 
handle  the  Job  of  President.  He  can  make 
hard  decisions  and  act  decisively  in  foreign 
crises,  without  being  brash  or  provocative,  as 
he  demonstrated  in  the  Panama  riots  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents. 

He  Is  a  unifying  force — proved  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  enlisted  the  growing 
support  of  divergent  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation. When  he  says  he  wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  people,  he  means  It — and 
works  at  It. 

He  knows  how  to  get  things  done,  as  he 
has  shown  In  winning  from  Congress  a  sweep- 
ing program  of  legislation  which  Congress 
previously  merely  studied. 

The  kind  of  President  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  could  have  been  charted  by  the  type  of 
Democratic  leader  he  was  for  6  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  White  House,  in  those  years,  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Republican,  General  Elsenhower. 
A  small-minded  partisan  In  Mr.  Johnson's 


place  could  have  frustrated  President  Elsen- 
hower's every  move,  causing  confusion  in  a 
party-divided  Government. 

Mr.  Johnson  chose,  Instead,  to  cooperate 
with  the  White  House  on  constructive  leg- 
islation, preferring  the  good  of  the  country 
to  the  Immediate  advantage  of  the  party. 

There  were  two  outstanding  examples  of 
this:  The  sputnik  crisis  Indicating  the  United 
States  had  lagged  dangerously  behind  Rus- 
sia in  space  exploration,  and  the  U-2  inci- 
dent which  brought  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations to  the  ragged  edge. 

Here  were  chances  to  reap  partisan  profit 
by  loading  all  the  blame  on  a  Republican 
President.  Instead,  Mr.  Johnson  used  his 
powerful  influence  and  great  political  skills 
to  calm  the  storm  Emd  get  America  to  work 
on  a  course  that  enabled  this  Nation  to  catch 
and  pass  the  Soviets. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  impressive  creden- 
tials, a  long  record  of  constructive  national 
leadership.  He  has  earned  ovir  country's 
confidence. 

Brattelboro,  Vt.,  Reformer,  which  In 
53  years  as  a  daily  has  never  before 
backed  a  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date: 

Time  To  Choose 

This  is  the  first  of  three  editorials  in 
which  this  newspaper  will  examine  the 
strength  and  weaknesses,  as  It  sees  them, 
of  principal  candidates  for  public  office  in 
the  coming  primaries  and  elections.  In 
doing  BO  we  we  naturally  will  name  the 
candidate  we  hope  will  be  elected  in  No- 
vember. 

Before  getting  into  the  state  political  con- 
tests, let  us  say  It  should  have  long  been 
obvious  to  our  readers  that  we  do  not  sup- 
port the  Republican  nominees  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  believe  that  Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  Congressman  Miller  are 
qualified  for  these  high  offices;  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  extreme  conservatism  which 
each  of  them  represents;  we  do  not  believe 
that  those  who  guided  the  Goldwater  cap- 
ture of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  national 
level  are  representative  of  the  Republicanism 
as  we  know  It,  and  we  truly  believe  that 
both  the  goals  and  the  methods  of  the 
Goldwater-MlUer  campaign  are  not  only  di- 
visive, but  highly  dangerous. 

We,  therefore,  shall  urge  the  continuance 
of  President  Johnson  In  this  vital  office  in 
these  critical  times,  and  the  election  of 
Senator  Humphrey  as  a  Vice  President  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  Nation  If  such  should  be 
required  of  him  by  any  tragic  turn  of  events. 
We  are  not  concerned  whether  they  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  Rather,  we  are 
grateful  they  provide  not  only  a  choice  of 
men  but  an  opportunity  to  make  that  choice 
knowing  they  are  men  with  demonstrated 
and  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity, and  the  basic  principles  of  our 
country. 

[From  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News,  Friday. 
Sept.  11,1964] 

Lyndon  Johnson  Should  Prevail 

The  Issues  of  the  election  of  1964  now  are 
becoming  apparent.  As  voters  are  asked  to 
make  up  their  minds  about  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment they  wish  to  Install  for  the  next  4 
years,  It  Is  becoming  clear  that  middle-aged 
citizens  have  never  quite  seen  Its  like  be- 
fore. 

This  may  become  known  as  the  year  in 
which  the  party  labels  of  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican became  meaningless. 

It  Is  ironical  to  consider  who  heads  the 
tickets  of  the  two  major  parties. 

The  party  that  Inherited  at  its  birth  In 
1856  the  traditions  of  the  Federalists,  who 
insisted  the  cohesion  between  States  de- 
manded assignment  of  strong  powers  to  the 
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[Prom    the    Minneapolis     (Minn.)     Morning 
Tribune,  Nov.  28,   1963) 

PHEsroiNT  Johnson:  "Let  Us  Continiti:" 

President  Johnson's  first  address  to  Con- 
gress struck  a  precisely  proper  and  moving 
note.  One  could  have  no  doubt  about  the 
depth  of  his  feeling  when  he  said,  "All  I  have 
I  would  have  given  gladly  not  to  be  standing 
here  today." 

And  one  could  feel  with  equal  Impact  his 
sincerity  when  he  declared,  "Let  all  the 
world  know,  and  none  misunderstand,  that 
I  rededicate  this  Government"  to  the  "un- 
swerving" continuation  of  the  policies  set 
forth  by  President  Kennedy.  Recalling  his 
late  Chief's  words  on  Inauguration  Day  al- 
most 3  years  ago — "Let  us  begin" — he  added 
his  own  imperative,  "Let  us  continue." 

It  may  be  hopefully  significant  not  only 
of  the  mood  of  Congress  but  of  the  Nation 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  most  fervently  and 
lengthily  applauded  after  two  stirring  sen- 
tences In  his  appeal  for  greater  tolerance 
among  Americans  for  each  other: 

"Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence." 
And: 

"Let  us  turn  away  from  the  fanatics  of  the 
far  left  and  the  far  right,  from  the  apostles 
of  bitterness  and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant 
of  law.  and  those  who  pour  venom  into  our 
Nation's  bloodstream." 

If  this  mood  truly  prevails  in  Congress,  and 
if  Congress  senses  that  It  is  running  over- 
whelmingly strong  and  deep  among  the  peo- 
ple. President  Johnson  may  Indeed  win  sub- 
stantial legislative  victories,  especially  In  that 
one,  extremely  emotional,  issue  on  which  he 
placed  so  much  stress,  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Many  Congressmen  of  both  parties  have 
already  felt  considerable  kinship  with  Mr. 
Johnson  as  "one  of  ours" — I.e.,  because  of 
his  23  years  of  service  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  His  forthright  expression  of  respect 
for  the  independence  and  Integrity  of  the 
legislative  branch  In  his  message  yesterday 
should  help  cement  this  new-found  legisla- 
tive-Executive  friendship. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  President  made 
it  specifically  clear  that  he  would  not  look 
lightly  on  any  attempt  at  "erasing  Executive 
flexibility  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs." 
He  Intends,  It  may  be  Inferred,  to  be  a  posi- 
tive leader,  albeit  a  friendly  one. 

One  almost  dares  hope  that  In  this  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  friendly  respect,  or  respect- 
ful friendliness,  the  new  President  and  Con- 
gress may  surprise  us  all  with  their  legislative 
accomplishments  in  the  next  6  months. 


[Prom  the  Longvlew    (Tex.)    News] 
First  Choice 

When  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson — the  man 
from  Texas  whose  only  label  Is  "an  Ameri- 
can first,  a  Democrat  second" — w.os  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  as  the  Democratic 
Party  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  It  was 
a  great  day  for  both  Texas  and  the  Nation. 

In  these  perilous  times  when  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world  walk  a  tightrope  of  hope- 
ful peace  over  a  seething  cauldron  uf  world 
unrest  and  uprising  fanned  by  Communist 
revolutionary  agents.  It  Is  vitally  Important 
to  free  people  everywhere  to  have  a  man  of 
broad  experience,  wise  Judgment,  and  a  cool 
head  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that — come  war  with  Its  perils 
from  the  outside,  or  continued  peace  with 
Its  pressures  from  Inside — our  Nation's  hope 
at  this  crucial  time  must  be  placed  in  the 
capable  hands  of  an  experienced  leader 
whose  courage  and  faith  are  unquestioned, 
whose  fairness  and  responsibility  are  well 
known  In  all  quarters,  and  whose  calm  and 
deliberate  action  In  emergency  Is  respected 
or  feared  by  all. 

Our  Governor — John  Connally  of  Texas — 
backed  up  by  seconding  approval  of  eight 
other  nationally  prominent  Democratic  lead- 
ers— sounded  the  basic  keynote  that  should 


govern  public  decisionmaking  in  this  nresi 
dential  campaign  when,  in  his  nomu^inl 
address  for  his  longtime  personal  and  do- 
litical  friend,  he  said  of  President  Johns^ 

"When  he  speaks,  it  is  the  voice  of  com- 
monsense.  the  clear  voice  of  reason  the 
calm  voice  of  responsibility  to  this  NatloiL 

"Mr.  Johnson  has  never  let  America  down, 
and  he  never  will,  because  he  is  an  Americ^ 
first,  a  Democrat  second. 

"We  can  thank  God  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
Lb,  above  all  else,  a  man  not  of  rashness,  but 
of  responsibility;  a  man  not  of  uncertainty 
but  of  decision;  a  man  not  of  indlfferenct 
but  of  compassion;  a  man  not  of  fear,  but 
of  hope;  a  man  with  the  steady  hand  ai 
leadership  to  guide  America  and  the  world 
to  new  fulfillment  of  mankind's  ageleai 
dreams." 

While  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  native  Texan,  he 
now  occupies  a  place  of  responsibility  that 
is  broader  in  scope  and  greater  in  demand 
than  as  a  Representative  or  Senator  from 
our  State.  As  the  President,  naturally  he 
seeks  to  be  the  Prf^dent  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  this  role,  as  in  some  of  his 
previous  high  positions  as  minority  leader 
In  the  83d  Congress  and  Senate  majority 
leader  in  the  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses, 
he  has  not  always  pleased  all  Texans. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know  Lyndon 
Johnson  for  some  30  years.  We  have  not 
always  agreed  with  him,  have  told  him  ao 
and  openly  opposed  some  of  his  positions, 
especially  some  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  But  we  have  had  great  respect  for  his 
ability,  admired  his  courage  and  forthright- 
ness.  and  have  found  him  to  be  enormously 
warm  and  friendly  and  charming — charac- 
teristics of  great  usefulness  and  value  in  the 
Presidency. 

Experienced  observers  of  the  Washington 
scene  recently  said  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  he 
"thinks  big,  aims  high,  and  usually  gets 
,  what  he  wants."  When  we  apply  this  to  the 
announced  Johnson  goals  of  peace,  prepared- 
ness, and  prosperity,  most  Americans  can 
agree  the  bigger  he  thinks  and  the  higher  he 
aims  for  our  country,  the  safer  we  will  be  as  a 
nation  and  the  happier  as  a  people.  He  most 
certainly  has  proved  over  the  past  9  months 
that  he  has  the  sure  hand  ^(experience  and 
calm  Judgment  to  hold  our  Nation  on  a 
steady  course  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
he  Is  attempting  to  take  a  sane  and  reason- 
able position  In  the  center,  between  extremes 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right.  This  is  a 
position  in  which  he  confidently  expects  to 
find  sufiftclent  middle  ground  on  which  to 
unite  the  great  majority  of  Americans  in  a 
purposeful  forward  program  for  peace  and 
progress.  This  is  a  position  In  which  he  has 
drawn  appreciation  and  respect  and  under- 
standing from  both  business  and  labor,  edu- 
cators and  churchmen,  industrialists  and 
workers,  and  the  great  body  of  us  who  call 
ourselves  the  common  people. 

As  one  of  the  most  active  and  hardest 
working  Vice  Presidents  the  Nation  has  ever 
known  and  as  President  during  a  period  of 
national  tragedy.  Mr.  Johnson  has  proved 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  the  people  who  is  in 
close  touch  with  reality  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  fate  took  a  hand  in  his  rise  to 
the  Presidency,  so  circumstances  appear  to 
be  moving  him  surely  toward  his  own  full 
term  In  the  White  House,  a  personal  call  to 
high  duty  that  would  bring  out  the  very 
best  in  any  man. 

Just  as  Mr.  Johnson  became  the  first 
choice  of  his  party — standing  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  possible  challenger,  so 
that  none  dared  to  let  his  name  be  con- 
sidered— we  believe  that  during  the  give- 
and-take  of  a  wide  open  campaign  leading 
up  to  the  general  election  in  November,  it 
will  become  Increasingly  clear  to  Americans 
in  every  walk  of  life  that  Lyndon  BalnM 
Johnson  should  be  the  Nation's  first  choice 
for  President. 

Cael  L.  Esns. 
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(From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American] 
L3.J-:    Support   Deserved 

The  AiJstln  American  commends  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  the  voters  of  Texas  in  the 
November  election. 

It  supports  him  now  for  President,  as  it 
bfls  since  1938  in  each  of  his  steps  upward 
m  government  and  national  leadership. 

Texans  had  recognized  his  effectiveness. 
Their  Judgment  was  ratified  by  his  nomina- 
tion last  month  for  President  when  no  other 
Democrat  was  proposed. 

Lyndon  Johnson  began  his  remarkable 
career  in  ofiQce  here  in  central  Texas.  As 
State  National  Youth  Administration  di- 
rector, he  helped  lift  young  Texans  from  the 
blank  misery  of  depression.  As  10th  Dis- 
trict Congressman,  he  had  a  decisive  role  in 
broadening  the  area's  flood  control  and  water 
conservation  program,  so  that  his  efforts  of 
that  day  are  reflected  in  the  benefits  of 
abundant  water  for  the  area's  economy  now 
and  in  future.  He  had  the  leading  role  in 
bringing  electrification  to  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  Texas,  and  of  fostering  a  home- 
building  program  for  city  and  rural  dwellers 
alike. 

Texans  promoted  Lyndon  Johnson  to  the 
Senate.  There  he  fought  for  the  State's 
economic  interests  and  development,  protec- 
tion of  its  natural  resources,  and  develop- 
ment of  its  potential  through  such  measures 
as  preserving  the  oil  depletion  allowance  to 
finance  exploration  and   development. 

His  hard  work,  his  broadening  skill  in  gov- 
ernment, and  leadership  were  recognized  by 
his  colleagues,  and  the  Senate  advanced  him 
to  its  majority  leadership  within  its  all- 
time  record  celerity. 

His  Texas  neighbors  recognized  his  fitness 
for  the  Presidency.  They  supported  him  in 
1956  for  the  nomination.  By  1960,  the  move- 
ment was  recognized  nationally,  and  he  re- 
ceived approximately  one-third  the  total 
nominating  vote  for  President.  He  was  the 
immediate  choice  of  the  party  for  the  Vice 
Presidency. 

As  Vice  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  brought 
the  office  to  its  highest  effectiveness  in  Amer- 
ican history.  He  served  as  a  major  figure  in 
advancement  of  domestic  affairs  and  a  chief 
figure  in  representing  America's  credo  of 
freedom  and  security  to  the  world. 

History  shows  that  when  fateful  events 
called  him  to  the  Presidency,  Lyndon  John- 
son was  among  the  Vice  Presidents  best  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  to  assume  the 
awesome  duties  of  President. 

This  Texan  has  made  history  for  his  party, 
(or  America  and  the  world  in  the  10  months 
in  which  he  has  guarded  the  Nation's  des- 
tiny. His  firm  achievements  are  recorded 
not  only  in  domestic  affairs  and  major  legis- 
lation, but  also  in  the  calming  of  great  crit- 
ical uncertainties  of  major  nation's  con- 
filctlng  views. 

Els  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party's  na- 
tional program,  as  expressed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  ratified  by  the  American  public, 
may  have  no  ready  parallel. 

He  secured  enactment  of  major  Democratic 
objectives,  some  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, some  controversial.  He  brought  on  his 
own  measures  for  welfare  and  progress  and 
has  scored  repeated  victories  in  approval  by 
Congress  of  the  matters  he  pressed  for  action. 

That  touches  a  few  high  spots  of  President 
Johnson's  career.  When  a  Texan  is  asked, 
"Why  support  the  Democratic  ticket?"  the 
record  itself  offers  a  persuasive  answer. 
There  is.  too,  for  Texans  and  for  voters  of  the 
Nation,  the  belief  that  in  a  day  of  very  wide 
divergent  views,  Lyndon  Johnson  represents 
those  sentiments  and  principles  of  national 
import  that  are  keyed  to  the  welfare  and 
•ceurity  of  the  people  and  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

In  the  two  contrasting  views  presented 
the  American  voters  now.  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
the  exponent  of  practical,  courageous,  suc- 
cessful measures  which  have  guided  and  will 


guide  the  Nation  in  the  years  ahead.  He 
can  deal  with  the  toughest  leaders  of  am- 
bitious world  powers  and  make  the  Amer- 
ican principles  stand  up  in  the  competition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  Texas  has  a 
native  son  In  the  J^hite  House,  and  that  a 
Texan  alone  was  considered  by  his  party  for 
the  coming  term  as  President. 

Lyndon  Johnson  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  Democrats  of  Texas,  when  he  found 
their  party  shattered  in  conflict,  losing  even 
a  one-party  State  in  national  elections, 
and  he  closed  much  of  that  hurtful  breach 
in  party  ranlcs.  To  a  degree  he  has  welded 
harmony  among  divergent  views  nationally 
and  is  bringing  the  Democratic  Party  to  new 
virility,  making  it  an  instrument  of  new  hope 
and  of  inspiration  to  Americans. 

Thus,  the  Austin  American  feels  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  can  and  will  lead  the  Nation 
effectively  through  economic  and  social 
problems  at  home,  through  problems  of  dip- 
lomatic conflict  involving  many  nations. 

We  commend  him  for  the  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  support  of  his  fellow  Texans. 


[Prom  the  Williamson  County    (Tex.)    Sun, 
Sept.  3. 1964] 

The  Lid's  Off  and  Away  We  Go 

Now  we're  all  set  for  the  fireworks. 

LB.  J.  versus  Gold  water,  Hubert  versus 
Miller,  conservatism  versus  liberalism. 

And  as  usual,  neither  candidate  or  plat- 
form pleases  any  except  the  most  dedicated, 
while  the  rest  of  the  people  must  choose  the 
things  they  like  best  and  least  and  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  own  Judgment. 

Texans,  for  example,  weren't  exactly  en- 
thusiastic over  the  choice  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey as  Vice  President.  Down  here  where 
many  people  think  pretty  conservatively, 
his  public  Image  is  radically  to  the  left. 
Yet  these  same  people  who  wonder  if  they  can 
vote  for  a  man  so  dedicated  to  liberal  Ideas 
must  consider  that  his  record  In  support  of 
the  American  farmer  has  been  outstanding 
and  that  Texas,  for  all  its  splendid  cities 
and  flowing  oil  wells,  is  still  an  agricultural 
State. 

The  Sun.  of  course.'  is  for  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  a  great  President. 
His  election  is  vital  to  the  fut\ire  of  this 
country,  to  continued  peace  and  progress. 
Not  only  this,  but  L.B.J.  is  a  Texan,  former 
Congressman  of  the  10th  District.  We  know 
him  and  we  trust  him;  we  have  confidence 
in  his  greatness  as  a  national  and  world 
leader. 

His  opponent  Just  isn't  in  his  class. 

[From  the  Port  Arthtir  (Tex.)   News] 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  PREsmENT 

Certainly  not  because  he  Is  a  Texan,  or 
even  a  Democrat,  but  solely  because  we  be- 
lieve he  is  more  qualified  for  the  high  ofBce 
than  is  his  adversary,  the  News  supports 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  election  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Without  undertaking  to  espouse  all  of  the 
policies  and  practices  of  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  we  believe  that  overall  he 
has  better  demonstrated — in  native  talent, 
stability  of  temperament  and  maturity  of 
Judgment — a  capacity  to  lead  the  American 
people  during  the  ensuing  4  years. 

As  the  most  notable  chapter  of  his  national 
service  thus  far.  we  point  to  the  statesman- 
like manner  in  which  he  has  guided  the 
country  during  this  critical  period  of  ad- 
ministrative transition. 

Pew  men  in  U.S.  history  have  been 
abruptly  summoned  to  the  Presidency  under 
as  tragic  and  awesome  circumstances  as  was 
Lyndon  Johnson,  on  November  23,  1963. 
Within  a  few  dreadful  hours  of  the  moment 
when  he  saw  John  F.  Kennedy  assassinated, 
Mr.  Johnson  manfully  took  hold  of  the  offi- 
cial reins  of  Government  with  a  firm  and 
confident  grasp. 


There  weis  never  a  letdown,  no  fumbling 
or  stumbling,  no  Indecision  or  confusion,  in 
the  orderly  management  of  affairs  of  state. 
The  sturdy  caliber  of  the  man  was  tested 
and  proved  in  this  fiery  crucible  of  destiny. 
Further  proof  of  his  stanchness  marked  the 
9  months  preceding  his  nomination  as  Mr. 
Kennedy's  successor.  It  has  all  added  up  to 
overwhelming  evidence  of  his  unique  quali- 
fication for  the  office  of  Chief  Executive. 

Deprecate  it  as  coincidence  as  some  do, 
American  prosperity  at  home  and  American 
stature  abroad  has  climbed  to  new  heights 
under  the  adroit  guidance  of  President 
Johnson. 

No  indeed,  he  has  not  solved  all  our  ills 
at  home  or  our  troubles  overseas,  and  he 
won't  do  so  if  he  is  kept  in  the  White  House 
until  1969.  But  he  has  made  a  valiant  start 
and  he  is  better  prepared  to  devise  further 
solutions  than  anybody  else  seeking  the 
Presidency. 

We  think  the  Nation  owes  it  to  itself,  not  to 
him.  to  give  him  a  chance  to  keep  up  the 
masterful  Job  he  is  doing. 

We  have  high  personal  respect  for  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  Senator  Barry  Goldwatbi, 
whose  zeal  and  cotirage  and  integrity  are 
beyond  all  question. 

But  those  attributes — commendable  as 
they  are — don't  alone  assure  that  he  would 
make  a  competent  President. 

In  all  candor,  we  must  make  the  point 
that  the  Senator  lacks  the  depth  of  percep- 
tion and  the  consistence  of  evaluation  that 
Mr.  Johnson  is  equipped  with. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  his  motives  to  say  that 
the  Senator  is  Inclined  toward  rashness — 
that  he  is  prone  to  take  an  impetuous  stand 
in  the  flush  of  ardor,  and  then  when  he  cools 
off,  to  back  away  and  spend  much  time  "ex- 
plaining" what  his  position  really  was — or  Is. 

Even  for  a  Presidential  candidate,  this  Ir- 
resolution is  disturbing,  but  it  commits  the 
Government  to  nothing  and  may  be  written 
off  as  politics. 

There  is  no  national  involvement  at  stake. 

But  is  there  any  guarantee  that — put  at 
the  helm  of  our  ship  of  state — Mr.  Gold- 
water  would  handle  the  tiller  with  a  less 
impulsive  hand?  As  the  Nation's  pilot,  ee- 
pecially  in  international  waters,  an  un- 
thoughted  utterance  or  decision  or  order 
wouldn't  be  mere  campaign  oratory.  It 
could  well  nail  us  all  to  a  reckless  course 
leading  to  unhappy — and  unwanted — conse- 
quences. 

We  would  feel  far  safer  In  relying  on  a 
skilled  and  seasoned  skipper  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  thinks  first  and  then  acts. 

[Prom    the    Waco    (Tex.)     Tribune-Herald, 

Sept.  5.  1964] 

Our  National  PREsroxNT  Attractinc  Wmx 

Support 

As  the  1964  presidential  campaign  begins, 
it  appears  that  more  Americans  are  making 
up  their  minds  earlier  than  usual  on  the 
candidates.  Even  more  striking  is  the  evi- 
dence that  President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  Is 
attracting  support  on  a  bipartisan  basis  that 
is  broader  than  a  Democrat  has  received  at 
this  stage  of  a  Presidential  race  In  this 
century. 

This  does  not  surprise  people  who  have 
known  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  through  his  more 
than  30  years  of  public  service.  His  talent 
for  achieving  unity  among  those  of  divergent 
views  and  backgrounds,  unity  on  behalf  of 
the  public  interest,  has  been  displayed  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past  in  lesser  positions  than 
the  one  he  now  holds.  Today,  and  for  the 
past  9  months,  President  Johnson  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  can  be  the  President  of 
all  the  people,  and  that  he  wants  to  be  Just 
that. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  murdered, 
the  world  and  the  Nation  tensed  with  anxi- 
ety to  see  what  would  happen  in  the  highest 
office  of  the  world's  most  powerful  nation. 
Who  can  forget  the  crisis,  brief  though  It 
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be?     It    was   brief    because 
moved  swiftly  and  surely 
of  President.    The  details  of 
p^dent,  but  rapid  series  of  aotlona 
to  need  recounting  now.     The 
with  Congress,  with  other  na- 
wlth  the  people  of  the  United 
rtvldly  In  the  foreground  of  events 
a  word.  President  Johnson  gen- 
that   he   knows  his   role, 
and  wants  for  this  Nation — 
of  this  Nation — the  best  pos- 
opportunlty  and  self-fulflllment. 
chief  explanation  for  the  fact 
of  all  kinds,  including  many 
before  have  followed  a  Democratic 
candidate,  are  standing  up  to 
on  the  side  of  President  Johnson 
On  the  basis  of  his  record  of 
and  his  demonstrated  leader- 
Lyndon  Johnson  deserves  elec- 
of  the  United  States. 
dangerous,  unstable  world.    Oxirs 
up  of  many  kinds  of  people, 
varieties  of  beliefs  and  attitudes, 
of  the  United  States  must  hold 
together  and  confront  the  rest 
with  a  united,  strong  posture, 
cannot  be  handled  reck- 
In  a  rigid  framework  of  a  philos- 
illows  for  no  adjustment  or  com- 
<  Crisis  abroad  and  disagreement  at 
\inw1sely,    could     ruin    us. 
margin   for  error, 
conduct  alnce  becoming  I*resident, 
has   coped   with    Interna- 
and  domestic  discords:  Pan- 
I  ^uban  water  Incident,  the  naval 
he  Gulf  of  Tonkin;  the  Ux  cut, 
rl  fhts  law,  railroad  labor  crisis,  the 
Opportunity  Act,  racial  and  hood- 
In  each,  and  In  others  as 
flited  action  to  the  need,  neither 
h[dfcocked  nor  waiting  until  noth- 
done.    It  Is  dawning  on  more  and 
that  here  is  a  man  whose  clarity 
and  understanding  of  his  high 
combined  in  rare  degree  with  dedi- 
the  Nation's  best  Interests. 
be  a  hard  and  distressing  cam- 
nany    ways.     Partisans    will    not 
opponents  on  either  side.     But 
Nation  must  come  out  of  the 
united,  not  divided;  healed. 
The  best  hope  for  this  final 
the  election  of  Mr.  Johnson  to 
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political  leader,  he  has  demonstrated 
against  those  who  disagree 
with  him  within  his  own  party;  and  we 
think  that,  as  President,  his  influence  would 
be    dlTlsivq.    not   unhylng.      As    a   political 


thinker,  he  has  outlined  a  so-called  con- 
servative philosophy  which.  In  many  respects, 
is  the  very  opposite  of  conservatism. 

On  the  international  scene,  he  has  de- 
clared himself  In  favor  of  a  mlltary  adven- 
turism that  could  lead  us  to  nuclear  war. 
He  has  revealed  an  Ignorant  and  oversimpli- 
fied concept  of  the  world.  He  would  use  the 
ultimate  weapon  carelessly,  to  attain  limited 
objectives.  Any  fool  can  fight  communism 
by  plunging  us  Into  a  nuclear  holocaust; 
what  we  need  is  the  wise  leadership  that 
will  preserve  and  enlarge  our  freedoms  with- 
out destroying  the  whole  world  In  the  process. 

In  domestic  affairs,  he  Is  nothing  less  than 
an  anarchist.  He  would.  In  the  name  of 
Individual  liberty,  unravel  the  fabric  of  our 
society  and  present  us  with  chaos  that  could 
only  smash  our  freedoms. 

Senator  Goldw.*ter  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  as  a  man  of  courage  and  Integ- 
rity. Courage  he  has,  but  we  wonder  about 
his  integrity.  He  voted  against  the  civil 
rights  bUl.  against  the  tax  bill,  against 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty; 
and  he  has  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
stake  his  political  career  on  these  negative 
actions.  But  in  virtually  every  other  re- 
spect he  has  changed  his  menu  to  fit  the 
hunger  for  votes.  He  proclaimed  his  endorse- 
ment of  extremism  and  then  watered  it 
down.  He  has  altered  his  position  on  the 
United  Nations,  on  social  security,  and  on 
foreign  policy.  He  criticized  the  Elsenhower 
administration's  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
and  now  promises  to  consult  with  Mr.  Els- 
enhower on  national  security  Issues  and 
appointments  If  he  Is  elected. 

Most  recently,  he  attacked  the  Johnson 
administration  on  the  false  premise  that 
President  Johnson  had  authorized  his  field 
commanders  to  use  nuclear  weapons  (as 
Senator  Goldwater  himself  proposes  to  do); 
and  within  a  few  days  declared  that  he  was 
either  misunderstood  or  didn't  mean  what 
he  said. 

This  is  an  irresponsible.  Impiilsive  man 
with  headstrong,  reckless  ideas.  We  think  he 
is  vmfit  for  the  Presidency. 

President  Johnson,  by  contrast,  has  al- 
ready proved  himself  fit  for  the  Job.  He 
managed  the  transition  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another,  after  the  tragedy  In  Dal- 
las, with  dignity,  calmness  and  assurance. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  the  tax  bill.  He  has 
launched  the  war  on  poverty.  He  has  led 
the  country  upward,  to  a  new  level  of  pros- 
perity. He  has  demonstrated  an  unusual 
skill  in  getting  people  to  work  together  for 
the  common  good,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
threatened  railroad  strike.  He  has  managed 
foreign  affairs  with  a  firm  and  Intelligent 
hand,  weathering  crises  from  Panama  to 
Cyprus  without  panicking.  In  the  affair  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  he  acted  with  firmness 
and  dispatch,  but  without  hysteria  or  ex- 
aggeration. 

He  has  revealed  himself  to  be  a  mature. 
experienced,  responsible  man,  given  to  mod- 
eration rather  than  extremism,  with  a  deep 
human  understanding  and  a  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  people.  By  tem- 
perament as  well  as  by  experience,  by  per- 
formance as  well  as  philosophy.  President 
Johnson  has  earned  the  support  of  Intelli- 
gent workers. 

We  endorse  him  wholeheartedly. 


[Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  Sept.  4, 
1964] 

L.B.J.  Deserves  Vindication  ot  His  Leader- 
ship BT  Election,  November  3 

In  our  opinion.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
deserves  election  to  his  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent in  November  balloting. 

Johnson  was  levitated  Into  the  Presidency 
in  circiunstances  of  tragedy.  His  skilled 
leadership  maintained  the  national  direction 
with  foresight  and  efficiency.  Not  everyone, 
even   in  his  own  party,  has  supported  the 


new  President.  But  thrcW|ghout  the  Natiiyn 
there  has  been  a  recognized  awareness  tluS 
a  transition  was  accomplished  without  St 
or  even  lost  motion.  * 

The  legislative  requests  of  the  nev 
President  contained  s\ifflcient  recognizabll 
merit  to  gain  endorsement,  through  law  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress — and  received  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  the  (wpoeitlon 
party.  " 

The  Johnson  record  is  undeniably  strone 
With  almost  unerring  logic,  he  pinpoints 
some  of  the  great  national  issues  which  draw 
large-scale  acceptance. 

As  President  he  also  has  demonstrated  a 
"national  Interest"  rather  than  piirely  sec- 
tional regards,  significant  because  a  southi 
erner  simply  wasn't  supposed  to  be  able  to 
achieve  success  on  a  national  ticket. 

Johnson  has  achieved  a  widespread 
"unanimity"  of  support  among  various  eco- 
nomic sectors  of  the  Nation,  including  labor 
and  business. 

Johnson  appears  to  have  no  limit  to  the 
physical  and  mental  energy  required  in  the 
most  difficult  Job  in  the  world. 

His  choice  of  Senator  Hubert  Humprrxt, 
of  Minnesota,  obviously  was  «  contribution 
toward  making  a  strong  ticket.  Humphsxt 
has  matiu"ed  greatly  over  the  years,  and  has 
demonstrated  strongly  the  fact  that  a  pub- 
lic servant  can  learn  by  experience.  He  Is 
no  business  baiter,  but  shows  moderate-lib- 
eral tendencies  which  should  make  him  a 
strong  acquisition  to  the  ticket.  He  knows 
the   Issues  and  is  a  master  debater. 

Johnson  has  increasingly  counseled  the 
need  for  greater  education  opportxinltles  for 
America's  youth,  and  minimization  of  the 
school  dropout  problem  so  disheartening  to 
those  who  know  that  the  dropout  sentences 
himself  to  a  life  of  medicx;re  activity  and 
minimal  Income. 

He  Is  dedicated  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense as  the  best  preventive  of  disastrous 
war,  and  the  record  supports  him.  He  Is  not 
disposed  toward  recklessness  either  in  Cuba 
or  southeast  Asia. 

These  and  other  problems  are  not  alone 
those  of  the  President.  They  are  the  prob- 
lems of  every  citizen. 

Johnson  has  earned  his  own  first  term. 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Atlantic  magazine, 

September  1964] 

The    1964   Election 

In  the  Atlantic  for  October  1860.  Jamas 
Russell  Lowell,  our  first  editor,  published  a 
strongly  worded  editorial  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
began  with  these  quiet  words:  "In  a  society 
like  ours,  where  every  man  may  transmute 
his  private  thought  into  history  and  destiny 
by  dropping  it  into  the  ballot  box,  a  peciiliar 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  IndividuaL 
Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  doing  our  beet 
to  look  at  all  public  questions  as  citizens,  and 
therefore  In  some  sort  as  administrators  and 
rulers.  For,  though  during  its  term  of  office 
the  government  be  practically  as  independ- 
ent of  the  popular  will  as  that  of  Russia,  yet 
every  foiu-th  year  the  people  are  called  upon 
to  pronoimce  upon  the  conduct  of  their  af- 
fairs. Theoretically,  at  least,  to  give  democ- 
racy any  standing  ground  for  an  aqpment 
with  despotism  or  oligarchy,  a  majority  of 
the  men  composing  it  should  be  statesmen 
and  thinkers." 

In  the  election  this  fall,  which  will  go  far 
to  determine  the  conduct  of  the  United  Statee 
in  the  next  25  years,  we  stand  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  We 
admire  the  President  for  the  continuity  with 
which  he  has  maintained  our  foreign  policy, 
a  policy  which  became  a  worldwide  respon- 
sibility at  the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan.  We 
respect  the  quiet  confidence  which  he  b« 
engendered  among  Amertcajn  businessmen 
and  in  the  unions.  We  bel^ve  that  as  tbe 
first  southerner  to  occupy  the  White  House 
since  the  CivU  War,  tfie^President  will  brinf 
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to  the  vexed  problem  of  civU  rights  a  power 
rf  conciUation  which  will  prevent  us  from 
rtumbllng  down  the  road  taken  by  South 
Africa  The  firmness  and  the  commonsense 
irtth  which  he  pressed  for  the  passage  of  the 
tax  cut  and  the  bill  on  civil  rights  recall  a 
I^iark  which  the  late  President  Kennedy 
made  to  a  trusted  reporter  when  he  was 
Btumplng  California  in  the  primary.  "Of  us 
all "  said  J.F.K.,  "L3mdon  Johnson  Is  the  best 
Qualified  for  the  office." 

The  methods  and  strategy  by  which  a  poli- 
tician rises  to  power  are  an  index  of  his  char- 
acter. In  his  drive  for  the  nomination,  and 
ever  since.  Senator  Goldwater  has  accepted 
the  proposition  that  a  ruthless  minority  tak- 
ing over  first  the  Republican  Party  «md  then 
the  Nation  shall  break  with  the  past  as  It 
chooses.  His  proposal  to  let  field  com- 
manders have  their  choice  of  the  smaller  nu- 
clear weapons  would  rupture  a  fundamental 
belief  that  has  existed  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  today:  the  belief  that  in  times  of 
crisis  the  civilian  authority  must  have  con- 
trol over  the  military.  His  preference  to 
let  States  like  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  enforce  civil  rights  within  their  own 
borders  has  attracted  the  allegiance  of  Gov. 
George  Wallace,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
John  Blrchers.  His  threat  to  walk  out  of  the 
United  Nations  if  he  does  not  approve  of  its 
action  is  a  repudiation  of  what  the  best 
brains.  Republican  and  Democrat,  have 
helped  to  contribute  to  that  peacekeeping 
institution.  Quick-flash  utterances  such  as 
these  may  appeal  to  malcontents,  but  not  to 
"statesmen  and  thinkers." 

A  President  is  trusted  to  make  decisions, 
the  most  momentous  decisions  in  our  lives. 
In  making  up  his  mind  he  must  reckon  with 
those  who  disagree  with  him.  We  think  it 
imfortunate  that  Barrt  Goldwater  takes 
criticism  as  a  personal  affront;  we  think  it 
poisonous  when  his  anger  betrays  him  into 
denouncing  what  he  calls  the  radical  press 
by  bracketing  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  Izvestia.  There  speaks 
not  the  reason  of  the  Southwest  but  the  voice 
of  Joseph  McCarthy.  We  do  not  impugn 
Senator  Goldwater's  honesty.  We  sincerely 
distrust  his  factionalism  and  his  capacity  for 
Judgment. 

Edward  Weeks,  Editor. 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Sept.  19, 

1964] 
Wht  Ltndon  Johnson  Mxtst  Be  Elected 

A  healthy,  vigorous  two-party  system  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  survival  of 
American  democracy.  Its  proper  functioning 
reqiiires  each  of  the  major  parties  to  put 
forth  a  man  who  Is  unmistakably  and  im- 
questlonably  qualified  to  be  trusted  with  the 
Incalculably  grave  and  terrible  powers  of  the 
Presidency. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1964,  the 
two-party  system  has  been  seriously  endan- 
gered. One  of  the  great  parties,  the  Demo- 
cratic, has  fulfilled  Its  duty  by  putting  forth 
a  man,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has  many 
flaws  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  who 
Is  unquestionably  as  well  qualified  to  be 
President  as  any  tried  and  tested  leader  the 
Democratic  Party  now  affords. 

The  other  great  party,  the  Republican, 
has  shirked  and  betrayed  its  duty  by  putting 
forth  a  man,  Barrt  Goldwater,  who  is 
manifestly  unqualified  to  be  President  and 
whose  unsultablllty  for  this  awesome  respon- 
sibility becomes  clearer  with  every  passing 
day  and  with  every  reckless  word  he  utters. 

The  two-party  system  has  thus  been  en- 
dangered because  this  misfeasance,  on  the 
part  of  the  Republican  Party  has  left  the 
enlightened,  the  rational,  the  prudent,  the 
responsible  American  voter  no  acceptable  oth- 
er choice  in  this  election.  He  is  not  even 
given  the  option  of  an  echo.  He  is  given  only 
the  option  of  a  question  mark,  of  a  man  who 
is  seemingly  congenltally  unable  to  say  what 
he  means  or  even  know  what  he  says,  to  say 


anything  clearly  or  to  hold  the  same  convic- 
tion 2  days  in  a  row.  Barrt  Goldwater's 
tongue  is  like  quicksilver;  his  mind  is  like 
quicksand. 

The  Post,  therefore,  xirges  the  election  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  President. 

It  urges,  even  more  strongly,  the  defeat  of 
Barrt  Goldwater. 

We  are  confident  that  Johnson  will  make 
a  good  President  because  he  already  is  a 
good  President.  In  the  10  brief  months  he 
has  held  the  highest  office,  he  has  shown  an 
ability  unmatched  in  this  century  to  bring 
Eill  the  diverse  and  warring  factions  of  Con- 
gress behind  the  enactment  of  positive, 
progressive,  and  needful  legislative  programs. 
In  his  greatest  test  as  Commander  in  Chief — 
the  attack  on  our  Navy  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin— he  has  acted  vrtth  both  forcefulness 
and  restraint  which  is  required  in  the  man 
who  alone  controls  the  utllmate  weapon  and 
bears  all  the  fearful  responsibility  which  that 
entails. 

We  are  equally  confident  that  Goldwater 
would  not  make  a  good  President.  He  has 
not  even  made  a  gocxl  Senator.  He  has  been 
in  the  Senate  11  years  and  not  one  piece  of 
memorable  legislation  attaches  to  his  name. 
He  has  been  in  its  councils  through  the  most 
momentous  and  revolutionary  decade  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  as  we  have  strained 
every  seam  and  fabric  of  our  traditional 
habits  and  thinking  to  keep  abreast  of  an 
age  when  all  the  supposed  boundaries  of 
man's  environment  are  being  broken,  gravity 
defied,  space  penetrated,  the  moon  reached, 
the  riddle  of  the  human  cell  being  unraveled. 
Merely  to  understand,  much  less  to  master, 
this  surge  and  change,  heavy  with  unguessed 
new  treasures  of  technology  to  increase  man's 
wealtp,  has  required  and  will  require  Gov- 
ernment entry  into  areas  never  before  imag- 
ined. But  Barrt  Goldwater  has  managed  to 
live  through  this  whole  tremendous  epoch 
with  his  face  turned  squarely  to  the  past, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  mind  preoccupied 
with  one — and  only  one — idea:  somehow  to 
shrink  the  Government  back  Into  the  fami- 
liar and  comfortably  small  proportions  of  his 
Arizona  youth.  Barrt  Goldwater  has  left 
no  mark  in  the  Senate  because,  as  he  has 
truthfully  declared,  he  sought  to  erase  marks 
rather  than  to  make  them:  "I  have  little 
interest  in  streamlining  Government  or  in 
making  it  more  efficient,  for  I  mean  to  re- 
duce its  size.  I  do  not  undertake  to  promote 
welfare,  for  I  propose  to  extend  freedom. 
My  aim  is  not  to  pass  laws,  but  to  repeal 
them.  It  is  not  to  inaugurate  new  programs, 
but  to  cancel  old  ones  •  •  •."  He  is  like  the 
Cincinnati  kettlemaker  who,  when  first  hear- 
ing of  Kentucky  ironmaker  William  Kelly's 
use  of  air  to  make  steel,  exclaimed,  "I  want 
my  Iron  made  in  the  old  way  or  not  at  all." 
His  mind  is  surely  not  in  phase  with  today's 
world.  -*^ 

Goldwater  changes  his  "conviction"  al- 
most as  often  as  his  shirt.  One  day  he  is  for 
abolishing  serial  secxirity,  the  next  day  for 
strengthening  it,  one  day  for  giving  field 
commanders  control  over  nuclear  weapons, 
the  next  day  for  restricting  control  to  the 
NATO  supreme  commander.  Many  of  his 
statements  are  inherently  contradictory  non- 
sense—e.g.,  to  cut  all  Government  expendi- 
tures, while  expanding  defense  (which  al- 
ready take  more  than  half  of  every  tax  dol- 
lar spent) — like  advertising  a  car  that  is 
bigger  on  the  inside  but  smaller  on  the  out- 
side. Some  of  his  statements,  if  they  have 
any  meaning  at  all,  are  rather  frightening  in 
the  subconscious  thoughts  which  seem  to 
lie  behind  them,  particularly  those  concern- 
ing his  strange  love  affair  with  German 
prowess:  "With  all  due  respect  to  American 
military  leaders,  Germany  would  have  won 
both  World  Wars  if  she  had  not  been  badly 
led.  I  think  it  was  the  Germans  who  origi- 
nated the  modern  concept  of  peace  through 
strength."  This  last  remark  prompted  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of  Foreign  Af- 


fairs, to  ask  the  New  York  Times  to  clarify 
whether  it  was  Hitler's  or  the  Kaiser's  "peace 
through  strength"  that  Goldwater  had  in 
mind.  However,  it  is  always  possible  that 
he  really  had  nothing  in  mind,  as  when  he 
told  reporters  who  briefiy  boarded  his  cruis- 
ing Sundance,  "I've  thought  for  some  time 
that  talks  with  the  Red  Chinese  might  be 
profitable."  He  later  radioed  ashore  that 
what  he  really  meant  was  that  the  United 
States  should  be  ready  to  threaten  the  Chi- 
nese, telling  them  that  "if  they  didn't  stop, 
then  you  would  blow  up  a  bridge  or  show 
some  other  sort  of  force."  He  finally  cleared 
everything  up  by  adding,  "I'm  not  really 
recommending  this,  but  it  might  not  be  an 
impossible  idea." 

Goldwater  is  a  grotesque  burlesque  of  the 
conservative  he  pretends  to  be.  He  is  a  wild 
man,  a  stray,  an  unprincipled  and  ruthless 
political  Jujitsu  artist  like  Joe  McCarthy, 
whose  lEist-ditch  defender  he  remained  even 
when  three -fourths  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  condemn  their  Red-hunting  colleague. 
He  still  defends  McCarthy,  well  knowing 
that  he  imputed  treason  to  General  Marshall 
and  to  President  Eisenhower.  He  will  not 
condemn  the  John  Birch  Scx:iety.  though 
knowing  that  its  leader,  Robert  Welch,  baa 
called  Elsenhower  a  Communist  agent.  Yet, 
in  order  to  get  Eisenhower's  vacuous  bless- 
ing, Goldwater  was  capable  of  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  erasure  of  his  infamous  "extremism" 
slogan,  a  statement  that  was  not  written  in 
haste  but  with  extreme  care,  and  gone  over 
time  and  again  by  Goldwater  before  he  ut- 
tered it.  These  words  can,  and  should,  for- 
ever s3mabolize  the  total  fraudulence  of  his 
claim  to  be  a  true  conservative:  "Extremism 
in  the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice,  and  •  •  • 
moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  is  no 
virtue."  That  statement  deserves  to  be  the 
"Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  of  this 
election,  and  Barrt  Goldwater  deserves  to 
be  defeated  for  it  alone,  no  matter  how  much 
he  tries  to  clown  it  away.  He  knew  what  he 
meant  by  it,  and  so  does  every  John  Birch 
fanatic  and  Ku  Klvix  vigilante. 

For  the  good  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  his  candidacy  disgraces,  we  hope  that 
Goldwater  is  crushingly  defeated.  It  was 
clear,  from  poll  after  poll,  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  Republican  voters  overwhelmingly  pre- 
ferred other  leaders  to  Goldwater.  It  was 
equally  clear  that  the  fanatical  Goldwater 
bias  of  a  majority  of  convention  delegates 
revealed  the  capt\u-e  of  the  Republican  Party 
by  a  new  breed  of  so-called  leaders  whose 
selection  had  been  steamrollered  by  extrem- 
ist, well-heeled  types.  The  men  who  have 
most  deserved  to  lead  the  Republican  Party, 
by  virtue  of  their  long,  distinguished,  and 
responsible  service  in  it  and  to  the  country, 
have  been  made  to  feel  unwelcome,  hissed 
and  hated  in  it,  as  they  were  repudiated  by 
it.  A  crushing  defeat  for  Goldwater  will 
drive  the  fanatic  saboteurs  of  the  Republican 
Party  back  into  the  woodwork  whence  they 
came.  It  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
party's  true  leaders  to  build  anew  from  the 
wreckage  that  these  Tieedless,  reckless,  ill- 
mannered,  and  arrogant  men  are  sure  to 
leave.  Then  the  two-party  system  can  be  re- 
stored, and  the  voter  will  again  have  a  choice, 
not  a  calamity. 


[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Sun-Times, 
Sept.  8,  1964] 
Wht  We  Endorse  Mr.  Johnson 
On  June  10,  a  month  before  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  at  San  Francisco, 
the   Sun-Times  declared  it  would  support 
President   Johnson's   candidacy   If   Senator 
Barrt   Goldwater  became  the  GOP  presi- 
dential nominee. 

That  which  has  happened  since  has 
strengthened  our  conviction  that  the  well- 
being  of  America  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  better  served  by  keeping  Mr.  Johnson 
in  the  White  House. 
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to  live. 
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that 


price  supports.  Goldwatbb  last  week  said  he 
realizes  many  changes  in  Government  can- 
not be  made  overnight. 

We  must  believe  that  Goldwatzr  would 
follow  his  own  bent  In  the  White  House 
rather  than  his  party  platform.  Last  Jan- 
uary he  said  that  "at  best,  political  platforms 
are  a  packet  of  misinformation  and  lies." 
If  he  is  true  to  his  own  earlier  beliefs,  he 
will  make  serious  overtures  to  sell  TVA  and 


nlng  mate,  WUUam  E.  Miller.  Mr  John««« 
U  aware  of  the  challenges  and  problemTS 
our  times.  We  cannot  believe  QolbwItS 
truly  imderstands  them.  ^^ 

[Prom  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  CaUer- 
Times,  Sept.  6.  1964] 

Thirty  years  of  public  life  have  convinc*H 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  there  a« 
withdraw  the  Government"'from  some 'social      "°   simple   solutions    to   most   of   the  grest 
welfare  programs,  public  power,  housing,  and      P^jo^'ems  facing  this  country  and  mankind 

His  approach  to  questions  of  substonce  to 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  has  bten 
marked  by  a  patient  search  for  areas  ^ 
agreement. 

Critics  from  both  extremes  of  the  political 
spectrum  have  directed  much  of  their  flie 
at  his  willingness  to  compromise.  Yet  our 
constitutional  system  is  utterly  dependent 
on  the  willingness  of  reasonable,  responsible 
men  to  adjust  their  differences.  Long  ago 
Johnson  recognized  that  compromise  was  an 
essential  element  in  the  democratic  proceai 
and  adopted  as  his  text  this  passage  from 
Isaiah  1:  18:  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together." 

When  Johnson  speaks  out  on  issues  of  im- 
portance he  usually  speaks  plainly  and  di- 
rectly. He  has  not  had  to  spend  much  tiifle 
explaining  what  he  said. 

There  Is  no  mistaking  Johnson's  sincerity, 
nor  his  determination  to  improve  If  he  can 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
unemployable.  Perhaps  he  cannot  sohe 
these  age-old  problems  of  mankind,  but  hl» 
history  will  not  say  that  he  did  not  try. 

We  believe  that  Johnson  most  clearly  rep- 
resents the  national  consensus  at  this  mo- 
ment in  our  history.  The  national  mood  is 
one  of  moderation,  of  avoiding  extremes,  of 
willingness  to  move  forward  with  progreaalve 
programs,  and  above  all  an  unwillingness  to 
turn  back  the  clock.  He  stands  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  political  thought. 
We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know  this  and  that  they  will 
elect  him  to  his  first  full  term  in  the  White 
House. 

Let  us  continue  to  work  on  the  unfinished 
business  of  a  great  society  with  Lyndon  R 
Johnson. 

RoBXBT  M.  Jackson, 

Editor. 

[Prom  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel] 

Why  We  Should  Sttpport  the  DEMocRAnc 
Ticket 

There  are  few  among  us  who  would  argue 
the   fact  that:    This   is  Goldwater  country. 

We  are  speaking  of  Florida  in  general  and 
central  Florida  in  particular. 

And,  although  the  latest  Gallup  poll  as 
published  by  the  Sentinel  last  Sunday  shows 
President  Johnson  as  leading  his  rival  by  65 
to  29  percentage  points,  which  is  decidedly 
more  than  two  to  one,  many  Floridians.  If 
they  voted  today,  would  vote  against  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  ticket. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  know  Golo- 
WATER  and  Mr.  Miller  better,  than  they  know 
either  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Humphbet,  nor 
that  GoLDWATEB  and  Millee  promise  to  do 
more  toward  improving  our  living  condi- 
tions or  continuing  the  economic  growth  of 
central  Florida  and  the  whole  State.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  people  vote  against  candi- 
dates, instead  of  voting  for  them — in  99  out 
of  100  cases.  Perhaps  the  exception  to  the 
trend  was  the  first  Roosevelt  election  back  in 
1932.  In  that  election,  people  actually  voted 
for  the  candidate,  for  a  change.  They  were 
that  disgusted  with  President  Hoover  and 
the  Republicans. 

But,  as  a  rule,  we  get  mad  at  a  candidate 
whether  he  is  a  sheriff  running  for  reelectl<»i 
or  a  President  trying  to  get  a  second  term, 
and  we  stir  up  an  emotional  storm  agalnrt 
him — not  stopping  to  ponder  and  cogltats 


urban  renewal. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  for  prudence  In  spending. 
He  has  helped  develop  the  climate  of  confi- 
dence in  which  the  economy  is  booming 
and  has  attracted  support  from  Important 
elements  in  the  business  community.  He 
has  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty that  still  exists  in  this  most  affluent 
of  all  societies. 

Personality,  experience,  ability,  and  knowl- 
edge are  all  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
election  of  a  President. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  an  ability 
to  get  things  done.  He  knows  the  art  of 
politics  and  that  of  getting  men  and  women 
to  work  with  him  to  bring  his  programs  to 
realization.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be 
a  masterful  leader. 

GoLDWATEB  glvcs  every  evidence  of  the 
military  approach  in  the  handling  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  is  neither  a  compromiser 
nor  a  persuader.  In  his  victory  at  San 
Francisco  he  permitted  no  deviation  from 
his  extremist  line  and  it  was  not  until  the 
meeting  at  Hershey,  weeks  later,  that  he 
made  a  gesture  toward  party  imlty  by  con- 
sulting with  the  elements  he  had  defeated. 

GoLDWATEB  differed  with  the  1960  Repub- 
lican platform  and  voted  contrary  to  the 
majority  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  on  at  least  23  occasions.  At 
the  San  Pranclso  convention,  the  American 
public  saw  the  difference  between  Gcld- 
WATEB  and  his  own  party  clearly  when 
speaker  after  speaker  praised  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  took  credit  for  helping  pass 
it.  GOLDWATEB,  their  candidate,  had  voted 
against   It. 

GoLDWATEB  has  been  the  spokesman  for 
an  element  in  America  that  has  been  un- 
happy at  the  speed  and  complication  of 
the  20th  century;  one  that  distrusts  Federal 
Government  even  In  areas  where  local  gov- 
ernment has  failed.  He  attracts  groups 
that  resent  Negro  demands  for  equal  rights. 

In  their  hearts,  most  Americans,  we  believe, 
know  that  Goldwater's  election  would  com- 
plicate the  race  problem,  not  ease  It.  Those 
who  would  vote  for  him  because  they  resent 
Negro  civil  rights  militancy,  would  neither 
end  the  militancy  nor  help  bring  about  the 
understanding  and  harmony  that  will  make 
It  unnecessary.  Mr.  Johnson,  we  believe,  is 
better  fitted  to  try  to  bring  about  that  under- 
standing. 

In  Barry  Goldwater's  world  the  United 
States  is  a  fearful  place  In  which  to  live, 
plagued  by  centralized  planning,  redtape. 
regimentation  and  public  officials  who  are 
leading  the  Nation  into  socialism. 

He  would  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  halcyon 
day.  He  would  return  to  a  day  that  In  reality 
never  existed  and  cannot  exist.  Technology, 
science,  ovir  expanding  population,  the  in- 
creased mobility  of  our  people,  the  rising 
standards  of  living  and  education,  the 
demands  of  Negroes  for  their  constitutional 
rights,  the  shrinking  of  the  world  In  time 
and  space,  the  changes  abroad  that  have 
matched  the  changes  here — all  have.  Indeed, 
made  life  today  more  complicated  and 
swifter.  We  may  not  like  It.  but  20th  cen- 
tury government  must  play  a  role  In  the  lives 
of  everyone. 

Since  this  Is  so,  we  would  feel  more  secure, 
more  optimistic  and  confident  of  America's 
future  with  Mr.  Johnson  or  Humphrey  in 
the  White  House  than  Goldwater  or  his  run- 
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•nd  assess  the  value  of  the  man  we  decided 
to  vote  lor,  nor  for  what  he  stands,  nor  what 
^  promises  to  do  or  undo  to  ovu-  State  and 
our  particular  area. 

There  are  so  many  among  us  in  this  Gold- 
water  country  who  are,  all  of  a  sudden  shoot- 
inij  from  the  hip  at  Lyndon  Johnson  that  the 
aentinel  thinks  the  moment  propitious  for 
the  newspaper  to  draw  back  the  curtains, 
come  out  in  public,  hold  up  our  hand  for  a 
moment  of  silence  and  say  something  nice 
about  the  President. 

The  first  nice  thing  we  would  like  to  say 
about  President  Johnson  is  that,  throughout 
tbe  years,  since  he  was  a  young  Congressman 
in  the  Roosevelt  era,  he  has  been  a  friend  of 
Florida. 

The  second  thing  we  would  like  to  say 
about  him  is  that  we  have  personally  known 
blm  for  30  years.  We  have  found  him  a  loyal 
and  a  compassionate  friend  and  a  man  who, 
first  as  Senate  leader,  then  as  Vice  President 
and  then  as  President,  has  always  been 
friendly  to  Florida  and  its  projects. 

This  newspaper,  back  in  1955  we  believe  It 
was,  saw  the  greatness  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  we  used  up  our  entire  front  page  one 
Sunday  morning  to  nominate  him  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We  were 
the  first  publication  in  the  world  to  take 
such  action  and  recognize  Johnson's  talent 
at  such  an  early  date. 

We  put  an  item  on  the  Associated  Press 
wire  about  our  suggestion  of  Lyndon  John- 
son for  President  that  night  and  while  the 
old  reliable  AP  carried  it,  only  10  or  12  papers 
printed  it.  The  editors  were  blind  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  that  night  back  there  in  1955  but 
they  certainly  are  not  blind  to  the  tall  Texan 
today. 

The  next  day  he  had  a  heart  attack.  But 
we  were  later  assured  that  it  was  not  caused 
from  our  spectacular  selection  of  this  man, 
whom  we  had  known  and  admired  for  so 
many  years  as  a  do-lt  public  servant. 

So,  for  us  to  oppose  Lyndon  Johnson,  now, 
In  the  greatest  fight  of  his  long  political  ca- 
reer, would  make  us  an  Ingrate. 

But  let's  leave  personalities  out  of  the 
debate. 

Let  us  say  that  we  know  President  John- 
son, admire  him,  speeded  through  a  day 
with  him  in  his  mountain  country  district 
30  years  ago,  as  he  pointed  with  pride  to  a 
series  of  dams  he  had  built  and  miles  of 
wires  he  had  strung  to  bring  the  first  elec- 
tricity to  the  farmers  and  cattlemen. 

Heretofore,  these  people  had  been  buying 
coal  oil  (kerosene)  by  the  barrel,  as  well  as 
lamp  wicks  by  the  gross  and  lamp  chimneys 
by  the  dozens. 

After  that  feat,  the  private  power  corpora- 
tion offered  him  a  Job  at  $30,000  a  year,  much 
more  than  he  was  then  making  as  a  Con- 
gressman. 

There  is  no  need  to  throw  them — Federal 
efforts  in  Florida — away  in  the  heat  of  politi- 
cal disagreement  or  because  we  are  emotion- 
ally upset  over  the  civil  rights  or  the  civil 
wrongs  act.  We  don't  like  it  any  more  than 
some  of  its  more  ardent  opponents.  But  It 
Is  the  law.  Goldwater  cannot  change  it, 
even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  But  Goldwateb's 
record  on  integration  is  more  militant  than 
that  of  Johnson.  He  integrated  his  store  in 
Arizona  years  ago  and  took  the  lead  In  the 
movement  in  his  State. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  Goldwateb 
Is  worse  than  that. 

GOLDWATEB  is  agalnst  the  moon  shot.  He 
la  against  the  heavy  military  budget.  We 
refuse  to  vote  to  return  Cape  Kennedy  to 
the  rattlesnakes  and  wilderness. 

If  Goldwateb  wins,  all  of  these  Florida  In- 
stallations are  in  Jeopardy — and  we  still  have 
the  civil  rights  law,  and  Goldwateb  Is  going 
to  enforce  It,  because  when  as  and  If  he  takes 
the  oath  of  office,  he  swears  to  enforce  It 
fthd  all  other  laws  on  the  books. 


[From   the   Chicago    (111.)    Dally  News, 

Sept.  8,   1964] 

Fob  Peesident:  Johnson 

Dovim  through  this  Nation's  history.  Presi- 
dents have  been  elected  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  ranging  from  prowess  in  battle  or 
the  accident  of  pleasant  looks  and  manners, 
to  the  rare  circumstance  of  standing  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  other  public  men 
of  the  era. 

The  Nation  has  benefited  from  many,  and 
survived  them  all — survived  to  become  the 
greatest,  most  infiuential  on  earth.  And 
as  it  has  grown,  the  demands  upon  the  char- 
acter, wisdom,  and  strength  of  its  President 
have  grown. 

Now  the  survival  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  free  world  community,  and  of  freedom 
on  earth  has  come  to  depend  directly  and 
immediately  upon  the  decisions  the  Presi- 
dent is  called  upon  to  make.  So  the  first 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  President 
must  be  the  ability  he  demonstrates,  in  the 
sum  total  of  his  words  and  deeds,  to  make 
those  decisions  soundly. 

Weighing  the  two  principal  candidates  in 
this  light,  the  Daily  News  has  concluded 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  deserves  election. 

There  is,  first,  his  record  in  office. 

From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination through  the  tumultuous  months 
that  have  followed,  Mr.  Johnson  has  con- 
ducted himself  and  his  office  coolly,  credit- 
ably, and  with  Judgment  and  courage. 

We  have  quarreled  vigorously  with  some 
of  his  policies,  and  we  shall  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  disagree  with  what  we 
Judge  to  be  his  philosophy  on  the  expanding 
role  of  Central  Government.  We  wish  he 
would  demonstrate  greater  concern  for  fru- 
gality. Like  the  Kennedy  platform  of  1960, 
the  Johnson  platform  of  1964  tends  to  prom- 
ise all  things  to  all  people,  and  to  edge  the 
Nation  a  little  closer  to  a  welfare  state.  We 
look  to  Congress  to  play  its  traditional  role 
in  curbing  these  tendencies. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  remains  as  a  black 
mark  against  the  President,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  his  family's  tele- 
vision business  in  Texas  strongly  suggest  the 
use  of  his  senatorial  prestige  for  private  gain. 
We  do  not  condone  these  things,  or  blink  at 
them.  Still,  no  one  has  produced  proof  or 
even  substantial  evidence  of  wrongdoing. 
As  a  Senator  he  was  also  a  sharp  business- 
man— a  not  unprecedented  thing — and  since 
becoming  President  he  has  conducted  him- 
self like  a  President. 

As  President  he  has  worked  powerfully  and 
effectively  with  the  Congress  for  those  causes 
he  deems  right.  The  tax  cut,  the  far-reach- 
ing Civil  Rights  Act,  the  antipoverty  meas- 
ures have  been  major  achievements,  filling 
manifest  national  needs.  Business,  laige 
and  small,  has  found  him  sympathetic  to  its 
problems.  The  nations  abroad  who  share 
our  faith  in  freedom  have  found  him  trust- 
worthy. And  the  Communists,  having 
tested  his  mettle  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  hold 
him  in  respect. 

In  short.  President  Johnson  promises  to 
hold  the  country  on  an  even  course,  pressing 
steadily  for  progress  but  exercising  care  lest 
some  radical  or  impulsive  action  in  this  time 
of  perpetual  tension  propel  the  Nation  past 
the  point  of  no  return  and  precipitate  nu- 
clear war. 

The  words,  the  demeanor,  and  the  voting 
record  of  Senator  Goldwateb  provide  no  such 
reassurance. 

Through  the  years  this  newspaper  far  more 
often  than  not  has  supported  the  Repub- 
lican cause,  and  continues  to  support  the 
great,  guiding  principles  that  descended 
Intact  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Dwlght 
Eisenhower. 

In  Senator  Goldwateb  we  find  no  trace  of 
these  principles;  Indeed,  we  find  It  next  to 
Impossible  to  discover  Goldwateb's  genuine 
convictions  on  many  of  today's  most  press- 
ing Issues. 


And  on  some  of  those  Issues  where  he  has 
made  his  position  unmistakable — such  as 
his  stubborn  opposition  to  even  the  slightest 
step  toward  disarmament,  including  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty — ^he  has  stood  In  ap- 
palling contradiction  to  commonsense  and 
to  the  consensus  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the 
opposition,  party.  Having  declared  himself 
openly  in  favor  of  brinkmanship  he  has  un- 
derscored this  predelictlon  In  proposing 
sending  Marines  to  turn  on  the  water  at 
Guantanamo,  in  suggesting  giving  top  field 
commanders  discretion  in  the  tise  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  in  virging  a  "total  victory"  pro- 
gram that  would  foreclose  any  world  accom- 
modation short  of  obliterating  the  Commu- 
nist countries  (and  in  that  process  obliterat- 
ing our  own ) . 

In  these  and  other  easy  answers  to  tough, 
infinitely  complicated,  infinitely  dangerous 
problems,  he  has  managed  to  suggest — 
plausibly,  to  many  of  his  ardent  followers — 
that  today's  world  is  really  not  so  complex 
and  perilous  as  the  statesmen  and  the  In- 
tellectuals try  to  make  it  out.  We  believe 
that  it  is  infinitely  more  complex  and 
perilous  than  Goldwater  realizes.  And  we 
earnestly  hope  that  If  and  when  the  Arizona 
Senator  discovers  the  truth.  It  will  be  on  his 
own  time,  not  America's. 

Senator  Goldwateb's  opposition  to  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  his  open  hospitality  to  the 
segregationists  of  the  Deep  South  have  struck 
a  sympathetic  note  in  many  hearts  In  the 
North  and  South  among  those  who  fear  the 
intrusion  of  the  Negro  race  into  neighbor- 
hoods and  patterns  of  life  that  have  until 
now  been  exclusively  white. 

It  may  be  that  Negro  leaders  in  their  eager- 
ness have  tried  at  times  to  move  too  far  too 
fast.  But  we  believe  the  main  thrust  of 
American  thinking  In  this  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century  runs  contrary  to  the  view  that 
the  Negro  must  "be  kept  in  his  place."  We 
believe  most  Americans  feel  conscience- 
bound  to  accord  equal  opportunity  under 
the  law  to  all  Americans,  and  we  believe  that 
the  end  result  will  be  gradually  to  turn  the 
Negro  race  to  a  prideful  productive  national 
asset. 

And  on  the  larger  scene,  we  believe  the 
mainstream  of  America  must  flow  forward.  In 
the  fai^e  of  whatever  obstacles.  In  the  will- 
ingness to  assiune  whatever  burdens — ^for- 
ward toward  the  next  century  and  not  back- 
ward toward  the  last. 

The  candidates'  respective  choices  of  run- 
ning mates  reinforce  our  estimates  of  the 
caliber  of  the  leaders.  In  Hubert  Httm- 
PHREY,  President  Johnson  chose  a  strong  and 
talented  Individual  in  his  own  right — a  man 
whoso  Judgment  and  character  have  matured 
with  his  rise  to  posts  of  Increasing  resnon- 
slbUlty. 

In  choosing  a  virtually  unknown  and 
totally  undistinguished  Congressman  named 
William  Miller  to  share  the  ticket,  Gold- 
water  told  his  public  in  effect:  "Never  mind 
about  the  Vice  Presidency;  when  you've  said 
'Goldwateb'  you've  said  It  all."  This  pre- 
sumption of  a  charmed  life  Is  somehow  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  Senator's  overall 
failure  to  comprehend  the  world  he  lives  In. 

We  have  had  our  disputes  with  Httmpbbxt 
as  we  have  had  them  with  Mr.  Johnson.  But 
beside  Milleb  he  stands  10  feet  tall,  and  we 
vigorously  endorse  the  Johnson-Hvunphrey 
ticket. 

[From  the  Houston    (Tex.)    Post,  Aug.   80, 
1964] 

Fob  a  Betteb  USA — Von  fob  L3.J. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
unique  office.  It  combines  the  functions  of 
chief  of  state,  head  of  government,  and  party 
leader. 

It  therefore  Imposes  upon  the  man  who 
occupies  the  Office  tmlque  burdens,  chief 
among  them  that  he  must  be  President  of 
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President   of  the  United   States 
only  to  represent  these  aspirations, 
exercise  the  leadership  to  move  the 
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ch4>ice  between  the  two  presidential 

that  the  Nation  will  make  in  No- 

nothlng  less  than  a  choice  about 

basic  quality  of  our  national  life 

"  4  years. 

is  a  clear  one.     The  Post  be- 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  the 
1  to  lead  this  country. 
in  the  past  9  months  has  been 
When    he    became    President 
admiral stration's  legislative  program  was 
congressional  morass.    The  for- 
'  till  was  thoroughly  entangled  In 
iial  redtape.     It  took  strong  and 
iction  to  get  the  bill  out  of  Con- 
year's  end.     That  action  was 
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basic  yardsticks  by  which  any 
itra^lon  Is  Judged  is  the  success  of 
policies.     In  this  field,  the  pres- 
admlnlstratlon  has  had  remarkable  sue- 
point  to  a  43-month  period  of 
ixpanslon,  unmatched  in  peace- 


time history.  Moreover,  that  expansion  has 
been  sustained  In  the  face  of  declining  de- 
fense expenditures. 

The  increase  In  gross  national  product  by 
♦120  billion  since  January  of  1961  is  some- 
thing any  administration  can  be  proud  of. 
President  Johnson's  record  of  accomplish- 
ment Is  outstanding  by  any  standard.  Were 
no  other  considerations  Involved  In  this  cam- 
paign, the  record  would  be  the  strongest 
reason  for  endorsing  President  Johnson. 

But  there  Is  an  even  stronger  reason,  and 
that  Is  the  issue  of  what  kind  of  a  nation  we 
really  want  to  be.  The  Issue  was  well  put 
In  these  paragraphs  from  the  Democratic 
platform : 

"Of  first  priority  1b  our  renewed  commit- 
ment to  the  values  and  ideals  of  democracy. 
"We  are  firmly  pledged  to  continue  the 
Nation's  march  toward  the  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

"We  cannot  tolerate  violence  anywhere  in 
our  land — North,  South,  East,  or  West.  Re- 
sort to  lawlessness  is  anarchy  and  must  be 
opposed  by  the  Government  and  all  thought- 
ful citizens. 

"We  must  expose,  wherever  it  exists,  the 
advocacy  of  hatred  which  creates  the  clear 
and  present  danger  of  violence. 

"We  condemn  extremism,  whether  from  the 
right  or  left.  Including  the  extreme  tactics 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Communist 
Party,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

"We  know  what  violence  and  hate  can  do. 
We  have  seen  the  tragic  consequences  of  mis- 
guided zeal  and  twisted  logic. 

"The  time  has  come  now  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  and  respect  the  unity  of  spirit 
and  purpose  from  which  our  future  greatness 
will  grow — for  only  as  we  work  together  with 
the  object  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  will 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  each  of  us  be 
secured." 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express.  Aug 
27, 1964] 

Ltkdon   Johnson    m   the    PxEsroENcr: 
ABiLrrr,   Knowledge,    Experience 

The  Democratic  Party  Thursday  ratified 
what  the  world  already  knew  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  been  nominated  as  the  first 
candidate  from  the  Deep  South,  if  Texas 
can  really  be  Included  in  that  region. 

Thus,  Texas-born-and-reared  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  broken  the  tradition  against 
selecting  a  nominee  from  the  South.  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  was  born  In  Texas;  Zachary  Tay- 
lor was  from  Louisiana  when  he  was  elected: 
but  no  candidate  from  the  South  has  been 
nominated  since  the  Civil  War  and  President 
Johnson  lived  with  the  political  realization 
that  even  he  was  not  likely  to  get  the  nomi- 
nation. 

He  not  only  has  the  nomination  but  he 
must  be  considered  the  overwhelming  favor- 
ite to  win  the  election. 

The   President   Is   a   proven   leader. 

He  has  a  record  of  legislative  and  executive 
ability. 

He  has  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  de- 
cisionmaking— if  one  will  concede  his  delay 
In  Indicating  a  preference  for  the  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  was  done  to  maintain  In- 
terest In  an  otherwise  unexciting  Democratic 
convention. 

He  knows  the  mechanics  of  government 
and  has  a  rare  grasp  of  the  art  of  politics — 
which  is  the  art  by  which  the  business  of 
government  functions. 

He  Is  a  prudent  man,  deliberate,  energetic, 
and  exceptionally  well  Informed  In  the  Job 
he  now  holds. 

He  knows  and  is  known,  favorably,  in  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 

As  a  southerner,  he  led  the  fight  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  citizens. 
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We  have  supported  much  of  what  h«  >. 
proposed:  we  have  opposed  several  Dro«,-J' 
he  has  advocated— and  may  oppose  ^^2^. 
he  is  elected:    but  the  choice  uTow  ^,2 
clear.     The  Democrats  have  nominate  fv 
better  qualified  candidate.  "^^i^a  ut« 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo  )  star 
Aug.  30,  1964] 
As  We  Sex  It:    The  Case  nz  Ltndo»  b 
Johnson 

These  are  dangerous  and  stiU-troubiM 
times  for  all  of  us,  times  that  demand  (S 
most  careful  and  prudent  leadership  both  in 
our  affairs  at  home  and  in  the  world 

Abroad,  the  family  of  nations  grows  New 
countries  emerge  in  the  ferment  of  freedom 
often  without  the  sense  of  responsibuib; 
that  is  essential  to  world  stability.  ' 

On  new  battlegrounds  and  old  freedois 
continues  its  struggle  against  communis 
m  that  spasm  of  history  that  is  called  ttS 
cold  war.  The  drama  plays  on,  with  the  om- 
inous threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  ever  a.  n«i* 
of  the  plot.  '^  »  part 

At  home  our  great  struggle  is  over  wh»t 
loosely  Is  termed  civil  rights.  But  the  term 
Is  an  oversimplification.  It  Is  a  problem  of 
race.  It  touches  upon  traditions  and  a  way 
of  life.  It  borders  on  economics  and  the 
persistently  high  rate  of  unemployment  that 
particularly  affects  Negroes.  There  has  been 
no  internal  challenge  of  such  proporttoM 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Abroad  and  at  home,  it  is  a  time  In  which 
national  decisions  must  be  weighed  carefully 
and  made  Judiciously.  We  refer  not  only  to 
the  decisions  that  our  elected  leaders  may 
make,  but  also  to  the  millions  of  individual 
decisions  to  be  made  by  the  voters  In  No- 
vember. As  citizens,  they  have  a  meaning- 
ful duty  to  discharge. 

Believing  this  in  all  conscience,  the  Star 
is  making  its  decision,  as  each  of  its  readen 
must  do.  The  convention  are  past,  the  plat- 
forms written.  The  issues  are  Joined.  Un- 
hesitatingly, this  newspaper  supports  the 
candidacy  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  world 
peace  would  be  better  served  by  Mr.  John- 
son and  his  foreign  policy,  with  its  roots 
deep  in  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. It  would  be  safer  to  keep  hli 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger  than  to  place 
the  awesome  responsibility  on  Senator 
GoLDWATER.  We  frankly  fear  that  the  Gold- 
water  philosophy,  transformed  into  Presi- 
dential policy,  might  plunge  the  world 
deeper  into  the  uncertainly  of  greater  inter- 
national tensions. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  be  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  rate  of  progress  toward  peace  and 
world  understanding.  All  of  us  share  the 
frustrations  of  this  atomic  era.  But  inch 
by  Inch  there  has  been  progress.  In  the 
Goldwater  makeup,  in  the  GOP  platform,  in 
the  candidate's  statements,  we  see  every  rea- 
son to  fear  an  end  of  such  progress  and,  in 
fact,  a  period  of  retrogression  with  increased 
tensions. 

Let  us  put  It  another  way,  and  bluntly: 
We  believe  that  to  entrust  the  peace  to  a 
Goldwater  administration  would  be  an  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  gamble  for  the 
Nation  to  take. 

On  the  domestic  front,  civil  rights  is  the 
overriding  issue.  It  is  pointless  to  hope  that 
it  can  be  kept  out  of  the  campaign.  It  U 
dangerous  to  Ignore  the  exploslveness  of  the 
Issue.  And  It  is  unduly  optimistic  to  see  any 
lasting  solutions  for  years  to  come. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  point  of  the  utmost  rele- 
vancy to  the  Goldwater  candidacy:  Should 
he  win.  he  would  unquestionably  do  so  with 
the  support  of  the  extreme  segregationist 
groups  of  the  South  and  with  the  backing 
of  those  groups.  North  or  South,  that  place 
the  Negro  inside  their  circle  of  hate. 

We  believe  that  Bakht  Goldwatib  Is  ai 
determined  as  any  other  man  to  solve  thla 
problem.     But  as  President,  coxild  he?    We 
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«-  not  at  all  certain,  for  his  election  itself 
^d  create  division,  not  unity.  Support 
frfm  the  extreme  racists  would  inevitably 
tt^form  itself  into  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
denV-pressure  for  actions  that  could  destroy 
^  uneasy  bridges  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  races. 

By  contrast.  President  Johnson  has  been 

strong  leader  in  the  civil  rights  cause,  de- 
•Dlte  his  Texas  background.  Because  of  that 
background,  he  has  a  kinship  to  the  whole 
south  and  Is  better  equipped  to  understand 
Its  problem.  Regardless  of  the  convention 
outbursts  from  the  South,  the  Star  believes 
that  for  the  long  pull,  Mr.  Johnson  woiUd  be 
much  more  effective  in  solving  the  racial 
oroblem  than  would  his  opponent. 

We  recognize  the  American  tradition  of 
rallying  around  each  new  President.  Un- 
doubtedly there  would  be.  In  the  terminology 
of  politics,  a  "honeymoon"  of  sorts  for  Barry 
Goldwater,  should  he  be  elected.  Never- 
theless, we  foresee  many  difficulties  for  him. 
Above  all  else,  he  would  face  world  and  na- 
tional leadership  with  the  forces  of  hate 
from  both  extremes  intensified  rather  than 
lessened. 

Moreover,  It  seems  to  us  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  deserves  election  on  the  record  he 
has  made  In  the  months  since  an  assassin's 
bullet  tragically  struck  down  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. What  a  crisis  Mr.  Johnson  faced  at 
that  time.  He  has,  we  believe,  dealt  with  it 
masterfully. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  go  along  with 
everything  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  or  says 
that  he  will  do.    Most  certainly  we  do  not. 

But  we  were  impressed  in  the  days  of  tran- 
sition from  the  Kennedy  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  we  have  continued  to  be 
impressed.  In  the  manner  of  an  old  pro, 
LB.J.  convinced  the  88th  Congress,  which 
had  been  on  a  virtual  sit-down  strike  in  its 
first  session,  that  certain  actions  were  essen- 
tial in  the  national  interest.  Mr.  Johnson 
got  the  country  moving  again. 

In  the  foreign  field — and  in  this  area  we 
were  admittedly  uncertain  of  his  leader- 
ship— the  President  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  serve  effectively  as  the  Nation's 
spokesman.  All  In  all,  his  performance  as  a 
Chief  Executive  thrust  suddenly  onto  the 
world  stage  has  Inspired  confidence  both  in 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  latest  test  of  the  Johnson  leadership 
came  In  Vietnam,  when  Communist  PT  boats 
attacked  U.S.  ships  not  once  but  twice.  In 
the  first  instance,  there  was  a  Presidential 
warning;  when  that  was  Ignored  and  the  at- 
tack was  repeated,  the  United  States  struck 
back  with  a  pinpoint  demonstration  of  mili- 
tary power  which  left  no  doubt  that  this 
country  meant  business.  And  even  as  the 
bombs  were  falling,  the  White  House  had 
started  the  diplomatic  moves  designed  to 
keep  local  confrontation  from  becoming 
world  confiagration. 

It  was  firmness  coupled  with  prudence. 
And  that  word,  we  suggest,  belongs  without 
qualification  with  another  essential  word  of 
our  times :  Preparedness. 

It  seems  significant  to  us,  too,  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  critics  have  made  such  a  point  of 
assailing  him  as  a  man  who  tries  to  work 
both  sides  of  every  political  fence,  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  Particularly  at  this 
time,  we  believe  his  talent  for  compromise 
to  be  an  asset.  We  cannot  afford  a  divided 
country,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  displayed  an 
ability  to  draw  Americans  together,  to  be  the 
President  of  all  the  people. 

Thus,  the  case  for  L3radon  Johnson.  What 
of  the  case  against  Barry  Goldwater,  as  we 
see  it? 

Certainly  we  do  not  dislike  the  Senator. 
We  cannot  accept  the  line  of  those  who  say 
he  is  a  phony  or  a  demagog.  Unquestion- 
ably, Senator  Goldwater  Is  totally  sincere. 
He  Is  entitled  to  his  views.  In  our  Judgment 
he  means  what  he  says.  And  frankly,  we 
think  he  has  said  too  much. 


We  are  bothered  by  that  unbending  in- 
sistence that  he  is,  in  all  cases,  absolutely 
right,  that  he  has  simple  answers  to  all 
questions.  We  have  seen  nothing  that  in- 
dicates moderation  on  the  part  of  Barry 
Goldwater — and  we  do  not  except  that  unity 
meeting  In  Pennsylvania.  Such  Inflexibil- 
ity, as  we  see  it,  does  not  belong  in  the 
White  House.  He  has  shown  no  comprehen- 
sion of  the  art  of  compromise,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  functioning  of  government. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  the  Senator's  record: 

He  stood  with  the  very  few  lawmakers 
who  voted  against  ratification  of  the  test- 
ban  treaty  that  was  a  first  if  feeble  step 
toward  the  distant  goal  of  real  peace. 

He  voted  against  the  tax  bill  even  though 
a  large  majority  of  his  own  party  favored 
the  measure. 

In  the  cloture  vote  and  in  the  final  action 
on  civil  rights,  Barry  Goldwater  was  in  the 
"No"  column — again,  one  of  but  a  very  few 
m  the  GOP. 

We  cite  merely  a  part  of  the  record.  But 
there  Is,  here,  evidence  to  prove  that  this  is 
a  very  opinionated  man  who  sticks  by  his 
opinions,  whatever  the  cost.  Now  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  quibbling  over  word  meanings 
and  the  like  since  the  Republican  convention, 
and  it  probably  hasn't  meant  much.  But  it 
is  one  thing,  we  suggest,  to  have  convic- 
tions; it  is  another  to  be  opinionated.  The 
latter  describes  the  man  In  whom  there  Is 
conviction  carried  to  a  potentially  danger- 
ous extreme.  ' 

You  may,  of  course,  admire  conviction 
when  it  is  described  as  political  guts.  But 
you  may  also  see  in  the  record  of  consistent 
opposition  a  demonstrated  Inability  to  work 
with  people  to  get  things  done — even  with 
members  of  the  Senator's  own  party.  How, 
we  wonder,  could  Barry  Goldwater  work 
with  other  world  letiders?  Where  would 
such  a  lone -wolf  attitude  take  us? 

We  regard  this  election  as  the  Nation's 
business,  not  Europe's.  Nevertheless,  The 
Star  can  see  why  the  Western  nations  should 
get  the  chills  at  the  mere  nomination  of 
Barry  Goldwater.  Without  falling  back  on 
the  overused  cliches — "shooting  from  the 
hip"  and  the  like — we  see.  in  the  Goldwater 
philosophy  and  method  of  operation,  a  reck- 
lessness that  gives  us  the  chills,  too. 

One  Instance  in  point.  When  Castro  shut 
off  the  water  to  the  Guantanamo  base,  the 
Goldwater  reaction  was  to  send  In  the 
Marines.  In  fact,  Washington  had  prepared 
for  such  an  emergency.  Today,  the  water 
has  not  been  turned  on.  The  base  is  self- 
sufficient.  The  United  States  has  not  re- 
treated. Nor  has  it  unnecessarily  risked  nu- 
clear war. 

We  would  not  place  undue  stress  on  one 
Incident.  But  there  have  been  many  others 
of  like  nature.  And  there  Is  the  Gold- 
water  approach,  r effected  In  the  platform  he 
virtually  dictated  at  San  Francisco.  Should 
that  platform  become  reality  in  the  Gold- 
water  spirit,  we  would  foresee  a  setback 
in  the  search  for  peace.  It  seems  to  as- 
sume that  It  is  impossible  to  work  with  the 
Communists  in  any  way  or  to  negotiate  with 
them.  It  raises  questions  on  cooperation 
even  with  our  allies.  It  places  the  major 
stress  on  military  might,  not  on  firm  but 
prudent  diplomacy. 

Similarly,  that  defense  of — or  apology 
for — extremism  in  the  acceptance  speech 
made  us  wonder  precisely  what  road  this  Na- 
tion might  be  forced  to  travel  with  Barky 
Goldwater  as  its  leader.  Here,  we  must 
note  that  on  the  surface,  the  Senator 
seemed  conciliatory  at  Hershey,  with  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  Eisenhower  way.  But 
was  It  the  real  Goldwater?  Or  was  the  real 
Goldwater  the  man  who  left  San  Francisco 
flush  with  the  victory  of  the  rightwlng 
takeover  of  the  party?  The  man  who  made 
that  amazing  acceptance  speech? 

We  need  not  debate  whether  the  speech — 
and  the  defense  of  extremism  was,  of  course. 


the  real  essence  of  it  all — was  a  political 
blooper.  But  this  we  do  know:  The  unity 
conference  at  Hershey  was  necessary  because 
the  words  of  the  nominee  at  San  Francisco 
were  so  open  to  adverse  interpretation.  We 
cannot  buy  a  presidential  candidate  who  so 
consistently  uses  language  that  he  needs 
later  to  explain — or  others  need  to  explain 
for  him.  Clarity  of  mind,  expression  and 
thought  are  essential  for  a  President.  We 
cannot  afford  a  Chief  Executive  who,  later, 
would  have  to  explain  precisely  what  he 
meant.  In  this  world .  of  oold  war.  that 
would  be  dangeroxis  indeed. 

Thus,  the  choice  is  proposed,  and  the  Star 
has  made  Its  choice.  In  taking  this  posi- 
tion, we  believe  that  we  are  in  line  with  the 
traditional  thinking  of  this  newspaper,  even 
though  the  Star  has  generally  supported  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Star  has  never  made  any  pretense  at 
being  a  liberal  newspaper.  We  have  believed 
consistently  that  the  country  could  be  served 
best  by  a  philosophy  of  moderate  conserva- 
tism. 

In  the  distant  past,  this  newspaper  opposed 
populism  when  it  was  on  the  move  through- 
out ovu"  territory.  It  supported  sound  money 
principles  and  the  gold  standard  through  the 
years  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  In  1912, 
when  business  seemed  to  be  gaining  too 
much  power,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
the  Bun.  Moose  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  the  New  Deal  era  we  stood  fast  against 
extreme  liberalism  and  leftwlng  extremists. 
Consistently,  we  have  opposed  Ku  Kluxism, 
that  frightening  symbol  of  internal  hatred, 
even  as  we  have  spoken  out  against  John 
Birchers  and  the  hate  groups  of  today. 

On  civil  rights,  we  have  supported  that 
movement  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  moral- 
ity, while  denouncing  lawlessness  on  the  part 
of  any  racial  group,  white  or  Negro.  We  will 
continue  to  speak  forthrlghtly,  whether  in 
criticism  of  the  reckless  white  segregation- 
ists of  the  South  or  the  reckless  Negro  inte- 
grationists  of  the  North. 

Let  it  be  known  that  in  supporting  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  we  are  not  buying  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  such,  nor  its  platform.  Ttxt 
Star  will  continue  to  make  its  decisions  on 
State  and  local  candidates  as  it  sees  each 
situation,  irrespective  of  the  national  elec- 
tion. 

We  do  not  condone  the  Bobby  Baker  scan- 
dal, any  more  than  we  did  similar  scandals 
of  the  Tttiman  and  Elsenhower  administra- 
tions. We  believe  that  Congress  has  been 
woefully  neglectful  In  protecting  Itself 
against  a  repetition  of  such  sordid  affairs. 
We  are  not  convinced  that  the  Baker  investi- 
gation has  been  as  thorough  as  it  ought  to 
have  been. 

We  will  go  even  further:  We  wish  the 
Johnson  family  were  not  in  the  television 
business.  Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  that  business.  Undoubtedly,  by  plac- 
ing his  propwiiiee  in  trust  when  he  became 
Chief  Executive,  the  President  In  his  own 
mind  removed  any  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest.  Nevertheless,  the  Presidency  is 
such  a  precious  thing  in  our  system  that  It 
should  at  all  times  be  above  reproach  or  even 
the  slightest  whisper  of  vmdue  advantage. 

Having  said  all  this,  and  promising  frank 
criticism  of  Mr.  Johnson's  campaign  and  ad- 
ministration when  we  feel  it  necessary,  we 
restate  the  case:  On  the  record  and  on  his 
demonstrated  capwiclty  for  leadership  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  Star  believes  that 
the  President  deserves  4  years  more  In  the 
White  House. 

As  a  newspaper,  we  hope  that  the  cam- 
paign will  be  conducted  without  a  spewing 
of  hatred  by  extremists  on  either  side,  with- 
out bitter  dlvislveness,  without  damage  to 
the  national  morale  that  might  take  bo 
many  years  to  rejwilr.  We  hope  that  the 
campaign  somehow  will  leave  a  Nation  strong 
and  united,  not  weakened  and  divided. 
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obilouBly  there  are  many  things  on 
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Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  17, 1964] 
Pabtt  Is  TBX  "Wah  Partt"? 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

OOLDWATXS  has  said  "This  Nation 
;o  war  only  under  one  party — and 
the  party  that  I  represent."  This 
same  as  accusing  the  Democrats  of 
to  the  war  party,  but  It  la  peril - 
to  that  despicable  charge. 

all  doubt.  Senator  Oolswater 

veakness  and  mistakes  of  Demo- 

adiilnistratlons  brought  America  into 

Wars,  into  the  Korean  war,  and 

4ew  phase  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

this  charge  In  some  detail. 

ago,  at  the  start  of  the  First 

this  country  wanted  to  be  iso- 

Evirope's    agony.     The    United 

no  power  to  prevent  the  outbreak 

At  that  time  it  coimted 

the  war  plans  of  the  great  powers. 

wanted  to  protect  its  rights  at 

the  bloodshed,  and  If  possible  help 

the  conflict  by  a  process  of  media- 


si  ruggle. 
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were  tOmost  universal.     They 
reelect  President  Wilson  In  1916. 
opjpbnent,    Charles    Evans 
Mr.  Wilson's  desire  to  stay 
war.    The  voters,  by  a  small  mar- 
that  Mr.  Wilson  rather  than  Mr. 
ablould  be  trusted  with  this  task. 
be  remembered  that  only  a  small 
this  stage,  supported  the  demand 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  that 
sliould  join  the  war  on  the  side  of 
France.     Most  Americans,  with- 
to   party,  still   preferred   armed 
to  participation  in  the  war. 
1917  this  country  went  to  war 
*s  new  policy  of  unrestricted 
warfare,  with  its  unlimited  at- 
^meiican  shipping,  seemed  to  offer 
people  no  choice. 
GoLDWATXB  now  say  that  the 
Party  could  have  prevented  Ger- 
applying  that  policy?     Or  does  he 
America   should    meekly   have 
to  the  submarine  attacks  and  done 
a1>out  them? 

never  been  any  evidence  that 

paid    the   slightest    attention    in 

own  war  plans  to  what  Repub- 

clans  were  saying  or  doing.    More- 

a  repulsive  Insult  to  Republicans 

that  they  would  have  been  less 

Democrats  to  protect  American 

aftid  American  honor  from  German 


ana  ysls. 


Repu  slican 
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the  mysterious  wisdom   of 

becomes  as  nonexistent  as 

What  is  clear  is  that  the 

in  1917,  no  less  than  the  Demo- 

not  have  kept  America  out  of 

without  serious  damage  to  Its  free- 

I  onor. 

GoLDWATsa  has  chosen  to  rewrite 

to  convert  a  national  tragedy 

debate,  to  advance  his  per- 

pollAcal  fortunes  In  an  election  carn- 


al id 
partisan 


Before  the  Second  World  War,  the  out- 
standing Republican  in  Congress  on  all  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy  was  Senator  Borah. 
He  denied  that  war  was  coming  In  Europe 
and  insisted  that  he  had  better  Information 
than  the  State  Department. 

In  1940  President  Roosevelt  was  able  to 
win  an  extension  of  the  draft  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  only  one  vote.  Even 
those  Americans  who  wanted  to  aid  the 
Allies  always  insisted  that  they  wanted  all 
aid  short  of  war. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  Once  again  one 
must  ask  the  question:  Could  the  Repub- 
licans have  prevented  the  attack  or  would 
they  have  done  nothing  about  It?  If  this 
question  answers  Itself,  what  right  has  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATZR,  In  logic  Of  In  honor,  to  cast 
slurs  on  the  Democrats  now? 

When  Mr.  Acheson  defined  America's  de- 
fensive perimeter  in  Asia  In  January  1950, 
he  used  exactly  the  terms  used  by  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  Now  the  general  was  never 
a  Democrat  nor  was  he  ever  a  favorite  of  the 
Democrats.  Korea  was  excluded  from  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  perimeter  as  from  Mr.  Ache- 
son's. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Communist  attack, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Re- 
publicans, slashed  America's  military  com- 
mitment to  South  Korea — the  real  signal  for 
the  attack.  Besides,  Mr.  Acheson  had  said 
that  the  United  States  would  organize  re- 
sistance through  the  United  Nations  against 
any  aggression  on  a  country  outside  America's 
own  perimeter.  This  was  the  precise  pro- 
cedure followed  In  Korea. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  however,  before 
the  two  candidates  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Senator  Goldwater  has  told  us  that  he  would 
call  for  victory  In  Vietnam  and  then  would 
turn  the  war  over  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  do  whatever  they  wish  to  achieve  that 
victory. 

President  Johnson  will  never  give  that  re- 
BX}onsibility  to  any  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
to  any  group  of  generals.  Here  is  one  issue 
where  the  voters  have  a  choice,  not  an  echo. 


THE 


NEED   FOR  FEDERAL   ACTION 
IN     MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  17  colleagues  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  -olnt  open 
letter  which  we  addressed  on  October  1, 
1964,  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  our  letter  we  express  our  deep  con- 
cern about  continued  violence  and  terror 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  an  eight  point 
minimum  program  for  Federal  action. 

We  urge  the  following : 

First.  A  massive  permanent  Increase 
in  the  number  of  FBI  agents  assigned  to 
Mississippi. 

Second.  The  opening  of  branch  ofBces 
of  the  FBI  throughout  Mississippi,  with 
first  priority  to  the  southwest  area. 

Third.  A  full  FBI  report  concerning 
the  violence  in  Mississippi  this  summer, 
similar  to  the  recent  report  on  the  sum- 
mer riots  in  the  Noith. 

Fourth.  Vigorous  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  18  U.S.C.  241,  242,  387  and  other 
Federal  statutes  applicable  to  acts  of  vio- 
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lence  and  intimidation  intended  to  d*. 
prive  constitutional  rights. 

Fifth.  The  convening  of  a  special  Pted 
eral  grand  jury  in  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi  to  investigate  the  possibS 
connections  between  law  enforcement 
officials  and  the  bombings  and  other 
acts  of  violence  In  southwest  MississiprtL 

Sixth.  The  establishment  of  a  branch 
office  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  ofthe 
Department  of  Justice  in  Mississippi. 

Seventh.  The  opening  of  a  branch  of- 
flee  of  the  Federal  Commimity  Relations 
Service  In  Mississippi. 

Eighth.  Hearings  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  the  support 
of  other  Members  who  share  our  vietw 
and  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  act  now  to  protect  those  courageous 
Americans  who  seek  only  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

An   Open  Lettek 

October  l,  1954. 
The  PRES^)E^^^, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mk.  PREsmENT :  The  breakdown  of  lav 
and  order  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  par- 
tlcularly  since  June  of  this  year  when  the 
Mississippi  summer  project  launched  an  in- 
tensified ci'^il  rights  drive,  has  been  of  con- 
tinuing  and   increasing  concern  to  us. 

On  June  15  many  of  us  joined  in  a  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  signed  by  fourteen 
Members  of  Congress  which  urged  that  Fed- 
eral marshals  be  assigned  to  Mississippi  to 
prevent  violence.  On  June  16  in  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  several  of  us  warned 
of  violence  and  the  grave  danger  civil  right* 
workers  would  be  facing.  Within  days  thli 
warning  became  a  ghastly  reality.  James 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner  were  brutally  murdered. 

Several  of  us  have  visited  the  State  and 
made  specific  recommendations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  based  upon  our  first- 
hand findings.  Several  of  us  have  spoken  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  elsewhere  con- 
cerning the  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights  in  Mississippi  and  the  violence  per- 
petrated against  those  who  are  working  to 
secure  those  rights.  Recently  a  group  of  ui 
held  an  Informal  hearing  with  citizens  of 
McComb,  Miss.,  whose  homes  had  been 
bombed. 

Throughout  this  period  all  of  us  have  been 
concerned  constantly  over  the  deplorable  sit- 
uation In  Mississippi.  We  have  met  fre- 
quently with  each  other  and  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  representa- 
tives of  civil  rights  organizations.  We  know 
of  the  violence,  terror,  and  intimidation  that 
has  taken  place  and  continues  to  take  place 
in  Mississippi. 

The  Nation's  attention  was  briefiy  focused 
on  the  ruthless  murder  of  three  young  civil 
rights  workers  in  Neshoba  County — murden 
that  are  still  unsolved.  Not  so  well  known  is 
the  fact  that  during  this  sununer  and  to  this 
date  there  have  been  several  hundred  arrests, 
scores  of  beatings  and  bombings,  and  count- 
less lesser  intimidations  and  harassments 
of  those  coiirageous  Individuals  who  have 
Joined  in  the  struggle  for  equality.  (Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  McComb, 
Mississippi,  alone  since  June  there  have  oc- 
curred 1*7  bombings  of  churches,  homes  and 
businesses;  32  arrests;  9  beatings;  and  4 
church  burnings.)  Other  threats,  intimlds- 
tlons  and  harassments  are  numerous.  All  of 
these  acts  were  perpetuated  against  thoM 
who  participated,  or  aided,  in  voter  registra- 
tion and  other  civil  rights  activity.  Violence 
has  noticeably  Increased  since  the  sufflmsr 
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volunteers  departed.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  southwest  area. 

Law  and  order  is  clearly  not  being  main- 
tained There  is  no  protection  afforded  those 
iLaged  in  civil  rights  activity.  The  FBI 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  solving  most  of 
the  organized  bombings  and  other  acts  of 
terror  and  violence. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  further  violence 
and  bloodshed  in  Mississippi.  We  strongly 
urge  the  inmiedlate  implementation  of  at 
leMt  the  following  minimum  recommenda- 
tions. 

1  A  massive  permanent  increase  in  the 
number  of  FBI  agents  assigned  to  Missls- 

2.  The  opening  of  branch  offices  of  the 
FBI  throughout  Mississippi,  with  first  pri- 
ority to  the  southwest  area. 

3.  A  full  FBI  report  concerning  the  vio- 
lence In  Mississippi  this  sxmimer,  similar  to 
the  recent  report  on  the  summer  riots  in 
the  North. 

4  Vigorous  and  strict  enforc«nent  of  18 
use.  241,  18  U.S.C.  242,  18  U.S.C.  887,  and 
other  Federal  statutes  applicable  to  acts  of 
'  violence  and  intimidation  intended  to  de- 
prive constitutional  rights. 

5.  The  convening  of  a  special  Federal 
grand  Jury  In  the  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  Investigate  the  possible  connec- 
tions between  law  enforcement  officials  and 
the  bombings  and  other  acts  of  violence  in 
southwest  Mississippi. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  office  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Mississippi. 

7.  The  opening  of  a  branch  office  of  the 
Federal  Community  Relations  Service  In  Mis- 
sissippi. 

8.  Hearings  conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  Mississippi. 

We  are  sure  these  reconunendatlons  will 
receive  your  serious  consideration. 
Sincerely, 
Wn,LiAM  P.  Ryan,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Henrt  B.  Gonzalez,  W.  Donlon  Ed- 
wards, Robert  N.  C.  Nek,  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeier>  Henrt  Reuss,  Donald  M. 
Fraser,  EorrH  Green,  James  Roosevelt, 
John  H.  Dent,  Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
PHn.Ln»  Burton,  Adam  C.  Powell,  Jef- 

EERT  COHELAN,  GEORGE  BROWN,  CHARLES 

Vanik,  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr., 

Members  of  Congress. 


THE  AWARD  OP  THE  MEDAL  OP 
FREEDOM  TO  REINHOLD  NIE- 
BUHR 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  eminent  theolo- 
gian, was  presented  the  Medal  of  Pree- 
dom  by  President  Johnson  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1964.  I  take  particular  pleasure 
in  noting  this  award  to  my  distinguished 
constituent,  as  I  have  long  admired  Dr. 
Niebuhr.  Fitting  indeed  are  the  meas- 
ured words  of  the  Presidential  citation 
with  regard  to  this  man  and  his  influ- 
ence: 

Theologian,  teacher,  social  philosopher,  he 
has  invoked  the  ancient  Insights  of  Chris- 
tianity to  illuminate  the  experience  and  for- 
tify the  will  of  the  modern  age. 

Dr.  Niebuhr  was  honored  along  with 
30  other  American  men  and  women.   The 
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list  of  this  year's  recipients  of  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  is  a  roster  of  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  superlatively  to 
the  quality  of  American  life.  Intellectu- 
als and  teachers,  writers  and  artists, 
scholars  and  journalists,  scientists  and 
politicians,  labor  leaders  and  business- 
men, engineers  and  physicians,  each  has 
given  to  the  country  eminent  service,  has 
represented  the  Nation  honorably  before 
the  world,  and  has  given  us  a  measure 
of  excellence  toward  which  to  strive.  Of 
none  of  these  great  and  famous  people 
is  this  more  true  than  of  the  dedicated 
scholar  and  devoted  teacher,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr.  The  beneficent  influence  of 
his  thinking  may  confidently  be  expected 
to  illuminate  the  field  of  theology,  and 
inspire  theological  students,  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
holds  a  rightful  place  in  the  forefront  of 
the  great  society. 


ACTION  NEEDED  FOR  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
yet  unattended  by  this  88th  Congress  lies 
in  the  area  of  sugar.  Left  unanswered 
are  many  questions  which  remain  in  the 
minds  of  not  only  the  sugar  growers,  but 
the  processors  and  consumers  as  well — 
and  that  includes  the  entire  Nation,  as 
sugar  constitutes  a  basic  portion  of  not 
only  our  economy  but  the  American  diet 
as  well. 

The  lack  of  a  solution  to  the  sugar 
dilemma  leaves  the  mainland  cane  area, 
in.  which  Florida  plays  a  great  role,  with 
an  excess  of  sugar  which  cannot  be  sold 
though  harvested  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  This  is  sugar  which  was  grown  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government  last 
year  when  we  became  concerned  with 
rising  sugar  prices,  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  and  fair  price  level  for 
consumer  and  processor  alike  until  next 
year  when  the  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  increased  quotas 
for  our  domestic  producers. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  said, 
the  mainland  sugarcane  producers^  of 
Florida  have  demonstrated  great  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  other  segments 
of  America's  sugar  industry,  and  Flor- 
ida's sugar  industry  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  the  rest  of  the  industry  in  order 
that  the  Congress  may  act.  This  com- 
promise not  yet  reached,  the  Congress 
must  now  await  agreement  by  the  in- 
dustry itself  before  taking  future  action 
to  protect  consumer  and  producer  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  few  months  are 
critical  ones,  for  sugar  affects  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  I  urge  that  agreement  be 
reached  within  the  sugar  industry,  and 
feel  that  this  being  done,  action  by  the 
Congress  will  follow. 


REPORT  TO  RESIDENTS  OP  THE 
19TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
political  pundits  were  prepared  to  bury 
Congress  when  it  reconvened  in  January 

1963.  But  their  forecast  that  Congress 
was  incapable  of  legislating  effectively 
proved  to  be  invalid.  This  88th  Congress, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  wrote  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive leadership  records  in  history. 
More  constructive  legislation,  such  as  the 
precedentmaking  Civil   Rights  Acts  of 

1964,  and  the  reduction  in  Federal  income 
taxes,  was  passed  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress than  ever  before.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  the  noted  political  analyst,  con- 
firmed this  opinion  in  his  column  of 
September  19,  1964,  when  he  wrote: 

This  has  certainly  been  a  do-something 
Congress.  Its  record  of  achievement  merits 
the  praise  and  esteem  of  the  whole  Nation. 

For  myself,  I  am  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress. 

To  substantiate  these  claims,  I  should 
like  to  review  for  my  constituents  some 
of  the  Important  measures  enactfid  into 
law  by  this  session  of  Congress.  Tliis  re- 
view is  not  meant  to  obscure  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  Congress,  such  as  the 
enactment  of  a  medicare  plan  for  the 
elderly  under  social  security  and  an  Im- 
proved Presidential  Succession  Act.  But 
I  make  this  report  with  the  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  Nation  can  take  pride 
in  the  accomplishments  of  its  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMT 

This  Congress  energized  the  national 
economy  by  passing  legislation  lowering 
rates  of  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  thus  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  and  encouraging 
industry  to  expand  production.  Public 
Law  88-272. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964 — the  antipoverty  program — estab- 
lished the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  control  and  coordinate  all  re- 
sources and  programs  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  pockets  of  poverty  that  remain 
in  this — the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world.  This  Office  will  administer  a  job 
corps  of  urban  and  rural  youth,  and  a 
work-training  and  work-study  program. 
In  addition,  it  will  encourage  local  action 
to  reduce  poverty.  Additional  programs 
will  provide  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  skills 
and  continue  education.  The  act  also 
provides  loans  to  very  low  income  fami- 
lies for  enterprises  which  will  help  in- 
crease their  level  of  earnings.  I  am  con- 
fident that  ultimately  this  legislation 
will  convert  welfare  recipients  into  con- 
tributors to  our  national  prosperity. 

The  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  which  is 
part  of  this  program,  was  introduced  by 
me  2  years  ago.    I  am  pleased  to  have  it 
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incor  K)rated  as  a  part  of  this  most  Im- 
portafit  legislation. 

Into  law  was  Public  Law  88- 
^hlch  provides  a  progrsun  of  Fed- 
^sslstance  in  financing  facilities  for 
urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
Oltimately  this  legislation  will 
'esldents  of  cities  like  New  York 
and  from  their  jobs  faster  and 
comfortably  than  now. 
I^ational  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
to  study  trade  procedures  and 
relationships  between  the  producer 
consimier  was  established.  One 
items  to  be  studied  is  the  concen- 
of  buying  power  in  the  hands 
maU  number  of  persons  and  the 
of  the  "supermarket"  system  on 
consumer.  ^ 
Put  lie  Law  88-423,  approved  in  August 
authorizes  funds  for  the  construc- 
>f  primary  and  secondary  State 
hlghvtays  and  for  their  extensions  into 
our  cities  as  well  as  for  road  projects  in 
forests,  parks,  and  Indian 
reservations. 

SOCI  lL     SXCT7KITT,     HEALTH,     AND     WELFARE 

In  Lddltion  to  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, ::!ongress  in  1964  also  gave  atten- 
tion tj  the  health  and  welfare  needs  of 
our  p  lople. 

Housing  Act  of  1964  represents  the 


Tht 

contii  uation  and  broadening  of  a  num- 
ber of 
sands 


programs  under  which  many  thou- 
of  our  citizens  have  been  able  to 
purchise  their  own  homes  or  to  rent 
decen  apartments  at  prices  they  can 
afford  It  authorizes  $1.2  billion  for  ur- 
ban r  inewal,  37,500  new  low-rent  public 
housiig  units  throughout  the  country, 
and  Ic  ans  for  housing  for  the  elderly,  for 
farm  housing,  and  other  existing  pro- 
grams It  provides  for  construction  of 
facillt  es  for  migrant  farmworkers.  It 
exten(  s  the  matiu-ity  of  FHA-financed 
home  mortgages,  and  lowers  the  down- 
paymi  nts  required ;  and  it  provides  com- 
pensa  ion  for  persons  and  businesses  dis- 
locate i  by  lurban  renewal  projects.  It  is 
antici  tated  that  this  legislation  will 
make  lome  ownership  possible  for  many 
more  of  our  citizens,  and  that  it  will 
make  ow-rent  housing  available  for  our 
needy  In  addition,  it  will  make  housing 
for  tl  e  elderly  financially  possible  for 
many  3f  our  senior  citizens. 

Dur  ng  previous  years  I  offered 
amen(  ments  to  the  housing  bills  seeking 
to  im  jrove  them  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  my  constituency.  This  year  I 
sough  to  amend  the  bill  by  restricting 
Pedep  1  aid  to  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas  to  low-  and  middle-income  devel- 
opmer  ts.  Although  my  amendment  was 
not  accepted,  I  am  certain  the  effect  of 
the  debate,  which  I  helped  to  lead,  will 
help  a  itain  the  desired  end  since  it  clari- 
fied tlie  intent  of  Congress. 


The 
attack 


Congress  launched  the  first  all-out 
on  the  largest  health  problem  in 


the  CO  mtry — mental  illness  and  retarda- 
tion. It  also  took  constructive  action 
to  imi  rove  the  hospital  bed  shortage  by 
exten(  Ing  for  5  years  to  June  30.  1969, 
the  Hll-Burton  Act,  providing  Federal 
aid  fcr  construction,  modernization  of 
hosplt  ils,  nursing  homes,  and  other  med- 
ical ce  nters.  The  Hill-Burton  Act,  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1946,  provided  assist- 
ance i  HT  7,306  projects  including  almost 


311,000  hospital  beds  and  2,011  health  fa- 
cilities. First  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward the  coordination  of  hospital  sys- 
tems and  facilities  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  health  care.  The 
bill  passed  this  year  continues  the  pro- 
gram initiated  in  1946  and  provides  funds 
for  areawide  planning  of  health  facilities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  need  850,000  professional 
nurses  by  1970.  At  present  there  are 
550,000  professional  nurses  in  practice. 
The  5-year  program  enacted  by  this 
Congress  anticipates  an  increase  of  130,- 
000  nurses.  While  this  is  short  of  the 
estimated  need,  the  legislation  should  do 
much  to  increase  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates of  nursing  schools.  The  Nurses 
Training  Act  of  1964  includes  grants  for 
construction  and  rebuilding  of  school 
and  college  facilities,  traineeships  for 
advanced  professionals,  and  loans  for 
students.  This  program  will  help  pa- 
tients and  also  will  help  many  young 
girls  find  a  satisfactory,  professional 
career. 

Another  health  measure  will  alleviate 
the  critical  shortage  of  adequately 
trained  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel. It  provides  for  a  5 -year  exten- 
sion of  training  programs  to  increase  the 
number  of  professional  public  health 
personnel;  it  also  will  expand  health 
project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  engineering,  social  work,  and 
pharmacy. 

The  Library  Services  Act.  originally 
enacted  by  the  84th  Congress  as  a  step 
toward  providing  public  library  services 
for  the  Nation,  was  once  again  extended, 
providing  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  libraries.  It  is  avail- 
able to  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  This 
should  greatly  benefit  the  Nation's  60 
million  people  who  are  served  by  inade- 
quate libraries  and  the  1.5  million  in 
urban  areas  with  no  public  libraries  at 
all. 

We  broadened  and  made  permanent 
the  stamp  program  for  distribution  of 
surplus  and  other  foods  to  those  families 
requiring  such  assistance.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  surplus  foods  to  States  re- 
questing such  aid.  This  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, established  on  a  pilot  basis  in 
1961,  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
expanding  farm  markets  and  of  improv- 
ing the  food  consumption  and  nutrition 
of  low-income  households.  This  is  now, 
thanks  to  the  88th  Congress,  a  perma- 
nent program. 

We  passed  legislation  which  permits 
the  purchase  of  processed  grain  foods 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  donation  under  domestic  welfare  and 
foreign  aid  programs.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  legislation  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  in  the  program 
of  donating  surplus  grain  to  needy  per- 
sons. 

To  my  regret,  I  must  report  that  the 
medicare  program  unfortunately  was  not 
passed  by  this  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens should  have  medical  care  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right;  and  I  shall  continue  to  fight 
for  home  and  hospital  care  for  the  elder- 
ly under  social  security  so  long  as  I  hold 
public  office.    This  year,  as  in  previous 


years,  I  had  cards  printed  at  mv  «»« 
expense  which  were  signed  by  thouaw? 
of  my  constituents  and  which  I  deUvM^ 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committf*T 
convince  them  of  the  desire  of  my  d^„, 
for  this  legislation.  Once  again^S! 
petitions  were  ignored  by  a  handflS^ 
callous  men  who  are  heedless  of  th 
needs  of  others.  I  remain  confident  tw! 
vital  legislation  will  be  passed  soon. 

VETERANS 

Over  25  veterans  measures  have  al 
ready  been  signed  into  law,  which  makM 
this  Congress  one  of  the  most  productiw 
ever  in  this  field.  Some  of  these  can  hi 
described  as  milestones  and  were 
achieved  only  after  a  continuous  diffl 
cult  uphill  battle.  '  ^" 

Of  particular  note  is  the  biU  which 
provides  additional  beds  and  nursine 
home  care  facilities  for  veterans 

Another  milestone  is  embodied  in  Pub- 
lie  Law  88-361,  which  provides  educa- 
tional  assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  disabilities  incurred  dur- 
ing their  war  service. 

Of  great  significance  to  2  million  sen- 
ice-disabled  veterans  is  the  bill  which 
provides  that  a  service-connected  dls- 
ability  which  has  been  continuously  rated 
at  or  above  a  certain  percentage  for  20 
or  more  years  shall  not  thereafter  be 
reduced  below  such  percentage.  This 
means  that  the  disability  ratings  of  most 
World  War  II  veterans  will  be  frozen 
shortly  since  the  great  bulk  were  In- 
curred during  the  period  which  ended  in 
1945. 

INTERNATIONAL  AITAIRS 

Foreign  aid  is  a  multipurpose  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  It  helps  trami- 
tional  societies  develop  stronger  econ- 
omies and  institutions;  it  helps  other 
nations  preserve  their  independence;  and 
it  helps  primitive  societies  learn  to  deal 
with  contemporary  problems.  Current- 
ly, our  foreign  aid  program  is  shifting 
from  supporting  assistance  to  repayable 
loans,  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
are  joining  with  us  in  providing  such  as- 
sistance. As  this  shift  toward  repayable 
loans  continues,  it  is  felt  that  future  Gov- 
ernment aid  will  be  diminished  and  that 
the  hardship  on  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  lessened.  This  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $3,250  million  for  foreign  aid 
in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Since  August  of  1961  when  the  first 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  set  foot  on  for- 
eign soil,  more  than  10,000  volunteers 
have  seen  duty  in  46  countries.  On  sign- 
ing the  order  creating  the  Corps  on  a 
pilot  basis  in  March.  1961.  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said : 

Our  Peace  Corps  Is  not  designed  as  tn 
instrument  of  diplomacy  or  propaganda  a 
Ideological  conflict  (but)  to  permit  our  peo- 
ple to  exercise  more  fully  their  responsibili- 
ties in  the  great  common  cause  of  world  (l^ 
velopment. 

So  successful  has  this  program  become 
that  an  additional  20  countries  have  n- 
quested  Peace  Corps  missions,  but  they 
caimot  be  supplied  immediately  since  the 
demand  for  trained  volunteers  exceedi 
the  supply.  This  year  Congress  author- 
ized expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps.  IW* 
bill  came  before  the  Committee  on  Fur- 
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oijm  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member: 
I  cosponsored  the  legislation  and  spoke 
for  it  during  debate. 

The  test  ban  treaty  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed 
during  this  Congress.  This  is  a  land- 
mark in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  since  it  provides  not  alone  for  the 
discontinuance  of  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere  but  also  en- 
courages the  coexistence  policy  which  is 
so  vital  in  this  nuclear  age. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

This  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
insurance  of  our  military  strength  while 
making  every  practical  effort  to  prevent 
a  nuclear  war. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Perhaps  the  major  achievement  of  the 
88th  Congress  was  embodied  in  the  civil 
rights  legislation  which  was  enacted  on 
July  2,  1964.  because  this  involves  a 
moral  issue  that  cannot  be  ignored  or 
evaded,  however  politically  convenient  it 
may  be  to  do  so.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  a  major  landmark  in  Ameri- 
can history;  in  my  view  it  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  century-old  struggle  of 
all  Americans,  whatever  their  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  sex,  to  obtain 
equal  rights  along  with  the  dignity  and 
freedom  which  is  their  birthright.  It 
guarantees  that  all  Americans  will  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  opportunities  and 
reafiarms  our  dedication  to  tiie  American 
democratic  ideal.  Technically,  the  bill 
provides  for:  enforcement  of  voting 
rights,  which  I  believe  will  change  the 
political  structure  of  the  South ;  injunc- 
tions against  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations;  protection  of  rights  to 
education.  In  addition,  it  extends  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  4  years  to 
January  31.  1968,  establishes  a  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  and  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
requires  nondiscrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs.  In  short,  it  elimi- 
nates discrimination  against  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
fears  that  some  forces  have  implanted,  I 
believe  this  legislation  will  help  improve 
our  democracy. 

This  Congress  has  also  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  U.S.  district  courts  to 
appoint  public  defenders  for  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  who  cannot  afford  legal 
assistance.  I  joined  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  favoring  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  have  seen  many  situations 
where  poor  defendants  were  not  ade- 
quately protected  in  our  courts — not  be- 
cause of  what  they  did  but  because  they 
were  poor.  This  legislation  will,  I  am 
confident,  improve  our  system  of  justice. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
also  has  been  emphasized  in  the  work  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

We  established  a  10-year  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  assist  the 
States  in  developing  outdoor  recreation 
programs.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
is  highlighted  by  the  increasing  use 
which  the  American  people  have  been 
making  of  our  Federal  and  State  recrea- 
tion areas. 

A  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  established  by  this  Congress,  will 


close  35  million  acres  of  land  to  com- 
mercial use  and  keep  them  in  their 
primitive  state.  This  program  will  aid 
scientific  research  as  well  as  preserve  the 
primitive  beauty  of  these  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States. 

TOUR    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS 

And  now,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
turn  from  the  accomplishments  of  the 
88th  Congress  as  a  whole  to  my  own 
activities  as  your  Representative  to  Con- 
gress. First,  I  should  report  that  this 
has  been  an  extraordinarily  busy  year. 
My  constituents  have  asked  for  help  on 
a  multitude  of  problems.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  in  most  cases  I  was  able 
to  provide  the  help  they  requested.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  at  this  time  my 
pleasure  in  receiving  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  communications  from  residents 
of  my  area  advising  me  of  their  oj^nions 
on  the  various  subjects  which  were  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration.  I  found  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  we  were  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  most  of  the  issues  in  question. 
Of  course,  not  all  of  my  constituency 
agreed  with  me,  nor  I  with  them,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  and  mindful  of 
what  would  be  best  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  constituency  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  I  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have,  over 
the  past  year,  asked  about  my  voting 
record.  I  would  say  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  legislation  described  earlier 
in  this  report,  and  that  I  was  the  co- 
sponsor  of  many  of  the  bills  which  were 
enacted.  I  have  introduced  proposals 
which  formed  the  basis  for  legislation 
reported  out  of  committee  in  various  ver- 
sions, and  some  which  are  still  under 
committee  consideration.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  legislation  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  Housing  Act — 
it  is,  incidentally,  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  my  proposals  have  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature although  not  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Economic  Con- 
version which  will  help  the  Nation  con- 
vert from  a  defense  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. 

Unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken  on 
my  bill  which,  by  amending  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  would  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  certain  drugs.  Nor  was  action 
taken  on  my  bill  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
rates.  However,  I  expect  to  reintroduce 
them  next  year  if  I  am  reelected  and 
shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  obtain  favor- 
able action  on  them. 

Similarly  I  shall  continue  the  fiight  for 
medicare.  This  legislation  is  absolutely 
essential  for  our  senior  citizens.  They 
deserve  insurance,  such  as  can  be  pro- 
vided under  our  social  security  system, 
against  financially  crippling  illness. 

Among  other  bills  which  I  expect  to 
reintroduce  in  the  next  Congress  will  be 
my  proposals  to:  first,  further  liberalize 
the  existing  immigration  laws;  second,  to 
obtain  more  low-  and  middle-income 
housing  in  my  district;  third,  to  further 
liberalize  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 


fourth,  to  help  the  consiuner  through  the 
passage  of  the  "truth  in  packaging"  bill. 
Furthermore,  I  assign  a  very  high  pri- 
ority to  revision  of  our  Presidential  suc- 
cession law,  including  a  mechanism  of 
selecting  a  Vice  President  should  the 
Chief  Executive  die  in  oflBce. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East  and  the 
Subcommittee    on    State    Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations,  I 
am,  understaridably,  vitally  interested  in 
the  foreign  affairs  and  policies  of  this 
country  and  have,  over  the  years,  di- 
rected a  great  many  of  my  efforts  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.     Time  and  again  I  have 
urged  that  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
be  brought  together  in  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations, and  I  have  been  unremitting 
in  my  efforts  to  make  sure  that  sufficient 
aid  is  given  to  Israel  in  order  to  help  that 
little  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  maintain  her  ability  to  with- 
stand all  pressures  brought  against  her 
by  her  Arab  neighobrs.    In  this  cormec- 
tion,  during  the  recent  debates  on  for- 
eign aid,  I  pointed  out  that  by  feeding 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— Egypt — without  receiving  return 
payment  we  are  making  it  possible  for 
that  country  to  purchase  arms  and  en- 
gage in  aggressive  action  against  Israel. 
I  also  explained  that  Russia  has  been 
supplying  Egypt  with  arms,  and  that  by 
providing  Egypt  with  funds  to  buy  them 
we  were  assisting  the  Soviet  arms  In- 
dustry.   I  explained  that  German  scien- 
tists are  in  Egypt  building  weapons  of 
terribly    destructive    power,    and    that 
Egypt  was  now  not  only  acting  aggres- 
sively  toward   Israel,   but   toward   Ye- 
men, Ethiopia,  and  other  African  na- 
tions.   As  a  result  of  these  arguments,  I 
hope  our  policy  toward  Egypt  will  be 
modified. 

Today  we  face  new  uncertainties  in  a 
world  still  turbulent  and  dangerous.  We 
have  no  lack  of  challenges:  In  South 
Vietnam,  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East 
and  at  our  own  back  door  in  Cuba. 
Events  clearly  indicate  that  we  must 
continue  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  our  allies  and  that  we  must  expand 
and  improve  our  programs  of  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  So  long  as 
the  program  achieves  its  broad  objec- 
tives, I  will  continue  to  endorse  the  act 
of  faith  which  this  legislation  embodies. 
Incidentally,  as  a  result  of  my  seniority 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  the  next  Congress  I 
will  become  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.  This 
subcommittee  deals  virith  matters  affect- 
ing trade,  international,  financial  and 
monetary  organizations,  foreign  loans 
and  technical  and  economic  assistance. 
During  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
cellent work  being  done  in  our  district 
by  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  program. 
The  fight  against  juvenile  delinquency 
must  be  continued  and  in  this  cormection 
I  was  also  happy  to  join  in  the  debate  on 
the  President's  antipoverty  bill  which  is 
aimed,  among  other  things,  toward  the 
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piimini  itlon  of  the  causes  of  juvenile  de- 

Ilnquefcy. 

m,  this  has  been  a  productive 
have  sought,  in  my  congressional 

0  reflect  the  wishes  of  my  con- 
as  far  as  possible  in  keeping 

_ .  conscience. 

ct>nclusion  I  should  like  to  remind 
I    have    established    a   con- 

ofiBce  at  200  West  72d  Street, 

york     City — telephone — Triangle 

is    open    Monday    and 

evenings  from  8  to  10  p.m.  and 

from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon.    I 

n  aintaln  a  congressional  oflBce  at 
RJth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  room 

Hill     4-2200. 

residing  in  the  southern  part 

district,  I  use  the  meeting  rooms 

local  Democratic  organizations  to 

nyself  available  to  my  constitu- 

would  hope  that  all  my  constitu- 

wlould  feel  free  to  use  these  oflBces 

I  can  -be  of  assistance  to  them, 

whenever  they  wish  to  advise  me  of 

\pews  on  pending  legislation.    Nat- 

1  might  add,  all  of  them  are  wel- 
visit  me  in  my  Washington  ofiace. 


t3 


A  STUPID  BLUNDER  ON  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BILL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mlnvte  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Washi  agton? 

Tlie  e  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  and  indeed  President 
Johnson  himself,  must  accept  responsi 
bility  or  the  fate  of  the  bill  to  increase 
the  benefits  to  retirees  under  social  se- 
curity 

As  I  had  predicted,  stubborn  insistence 
for  a  £  o-called  medicare  amendment  has 


caused  a  deadlock  and  killed  the  entire 
bill,  rherefore,  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity will  be  deprived  of  an  increase  in 
their  i  aonthly  pajrments  of  either  5  per- 
cent 0  r  $7  per  month.  This  is  especially 
regret  able,  it  seems  to  me.  because  of 
the  hfcher  cost  of  living  which  has  oc- 
currec  in  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  50,000  persons 
65  jei  rs  and  over  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton w  lom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  Congress.  Not  long  ago  I  warned 
them  3f  the  fact  that  attaching  a  medi- 
care unendment  would  kill  the  whole 
bill.  :  deeply  regret  that  I  was  correct 
and  hat  a  group  of  deserving  and 
worth  ir  persons  must  suffer  because  the 
Democratic  administration  insisted  on 
playii  g  politics  with  this  situation. 

I  h>pe  these  retired  citizens  will  not 
overlcok  this  stupid  blunder  when  they 
vote  I  ext  November.  Those  who  profess 
so  loidly  their  concern  for  the  elderly 
have  jompletely  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
word!. 

A  PONOGRAPH  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 
RICHARD  POTTS 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  can  be  a  positive  in- 
fluence on  its  future.  History  as  told  by 
the  stories  of  the  lives  of  our  predeces- 
sors can  be  a  positive  influence  and  guide 
for  us  who  sit  in  the  Congress,  and  to 
those  who  will  follow  us  here.  I  have 
prepared  a  monograph  on  the  life  of 
Richard  Potts,  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Maryland,  and  I  submit  it  for  the 

Record. 

Richard  Potts 

"What  am  I  to  do  for  a  Secretary  of  State?" 
inquired  the  President  of  his  able  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  This  was  the  burden  of 
a  confidential  letter  written  by  George  Wash- 
ington from  Philadelphia  on  October  29, 
1795,  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  urgency  of  the  question  can  only  be 
understood  In  the  light  of  the  events  that 
had  caused  a  vacancy  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Jefifer&on  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1794  had  been  forced  to  resign 
under  a  cloud  in  1795  as  the  result  of 
charges  which  reflected  on  his  honor  after 
the  interception  of  French  diplomatic  dis- 
patches by  a  British  warship. 

Washington  directed  Hamilton,  "pray 
learn  •  •  •  what  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Potts,  the  Senator  are.  and  be  as  diffusive 
as  you  can  with  respect  to  others,  and  I 
will  decide  on  nothing  until  I  hear  from 
you,  pressing  as  the  case  is  "  ^ 

Hamilton  replied  Immediately  on  No- 
vember 5.  1795,  saying:  "I  have  conferred 
with  Mr.  King  with  respect  to  Mr.  Potts. 
We  both  thlnlt  weU  of  his  principles  and 
consider  him  a  man  of  good  sense.  But  he 
Is  of  character  ill  suited  to  such  an  ap- 
pointment and  is  not  extensive  either  as 
talents  or  Information.  It  Is  also  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  Senate  at  this 
time  ought  to  be  weakened."  - 

This  faint  praise  must  have  been  fatal  to 
the  chances  of  Richard  Potts,  for  Timothy 
Pickering,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  soon  after- 
ward made  Secretary  of  State.  Yet  of  all  the 
Marylanders  who  helped  to  create  the  Re- 
public none  is  more  tjrpical  of  his  time  and 
place  in  history  than  Richard  Potts,  of  Fred- 
erick County. 

The  settlement  of  the  Potts  family  in 
Maryland  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  Uvely  commerce  that  was  carried  on  in 
pre-Revolutionary  days  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  West  Indies,  which  together 
formed  British  Colonial  America.  William 
Potts,  who  had  been  born  in  Kings  County, 
Ireland,  about  1690.  settled  at  Bridgetown 
in  the  Island  of  Barbados  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury. His  son,  also  William  Potts,  was  bom 
In  Barbados  in  1718.  but  he  subsequently  left 
his  iBland  birthplace  and  came  to  take  up 
land  on  the  Choptank  River  in  Maryland. 
In  1741  he  married  Sarah  Lee,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  Lee.  of  Prince  Georges  County. 
Despite  this  twofold  tie  with  Maryland  he 
returned  to  Barbados  about  1753  or  1754  and 
he  died  at  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies.  In  1761. 
Richard  Potts,  the  second  son  and  fourth 
child  of  William  and  Sarah  Lee  Potts,  was 
born  July  19,  1753.  at  Upper  Marlboro.  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.^ 


October  s 

A  letter  written  by  William  Potta  ot  *«, 
lone,  Ireland,  under  date  of  February  4  t^ST 
to  William  Potts  (the  second)  Is  prlmarr  •,! 
dence  of  the  origin  and  background  of  ^I 
family.  Not  only  did  this  Irish  cousin  sh«! 
his  knowledge  of  the  family  history  bmh! 
sent  a  gold  ring  which  has  been  worn  by  th! 
head  of  the  family  In  America  from  that  ^ 
to  the  present  time.*     The  letter  beglni- 

"Dear  Cousin:  I  this  day  Received  yoan 
then  I  just  had  an  opportunity  of  meetla*  i 
gentleman  going  to  the  Temple  By  ■Wbm 
I  have  sent  a  gold  signet,  with  our  arnu  en 
graved  on  It,  Left  me  by  my  Grandfather' 
I  am  sorry  It  is  not  of  more  Value,  but  such  tt 
it  Is.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Indulging  yr  Curiosity,  ui 
Brother  James,  whom  I  told  you  of  bcfote 
I  believe  will  be  the  Bearer  or  Mr.  Costdu' 
"I  am  sorry  the  winds  were  so  averse  to  our 
meeting,  and  had  I  known  the  Cause  time 
enough,  would  have  gone  to  Pargate,  for  «t 
were  sadly  Disappointed,  as  we  Proposed  yr 
stay  here  would  be  of  some  Continuance. 
This  Opportunity  so  unexpected,  Occaaloni 
my  being  so  brief.  In  respect  to  our  Pamllj, 
It  Is  Just  to  Inform  you,  we  are  OrlglnaU; 
Eng  Ish.  I  would  Inclose  a  Draught  of  the 
seal  with  propper  colours,  but  any  Penon 
Skilled  in  Heraldry  May  know,  the  Coloua, 
by  the  seal." ' 

Of  the  early  life  of  Richard  Potts  little  li 
known.  Apparently  William  Potts  took  hli 
whole  family  back  to  Barbados  with  hlo, 
including  Richard.  After  his  father's  death 
In  1761  Richard  Potts  returned  to  Maryland 
to  live  near  Annapolis.'  He  evldentally  reed 
law  under  the  aegis  of  some  practicing  at- 
torney;  a  persistent  tradition  identifies  hU 
mentor  as  Samuel  Chase,  of  Annapolla.  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Doubt  Is  cast  upon  this  tradition,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  the  roster  of  members  of  tbi 
bar  of  Frederick  County  from  1748  to  IMS, 
prepared  by  the  Frederick  County  Bar  Amo- 
elation.  Indicates  that  Richard  Potta  waa  not 
admitted  to  the  Frederick  bar  until'  1788, 
although  this  date  Is,  Itself,  not  deflnltlTe. 
The  most  Interesting,  and  perhaps  tlie 
best,  clue  to  Richard  Potts'  legal  education 
is  contained  In  the  papers  of  the  Johnioa 
family.  Although  James  Johnson's  candid 
commentary  on  his  own  lUustnous  forebem 
was  written  a  generation  after  Richard  Pottf 
death,  It  Is  authoritative  and  distinctly  im- 
plied that  Potts  studied  law  under  Thoom 
Johnson."  James,  In  speaking  of  his  uncle. 
Baker  Johnson,  states: 

"Baker,  the  colonel,  with  his  brothe 
Roger,  received  a  classical  education  and  wm 
brought  up  to  the  law  in  the  office  of  ik 
brother,  the  Governor.  He  commenced  tl» 
practice  of  law  simultaneously  with  Richarf 
Potts,  his  fellow  student.  In  Montgomery 
County,  Frederick  County,  and  Washington 
Coixnty,  and  they  for  many  years  engroaMd 
the  three  countries.  He  was  Inferior  to  Potto 
in  talents  as  much  as  he  was  superior  to  liln 
In  popular  manners  and  a  small  share  of  art 
which  bore  him  trltmiphantly  through  i 
long  course  of  practice."  • 

It  seems  clear,  at  least  that  Richard  Potti 
had  established  himself  In  Frederick  prior 
to  1775.  On  March  5,  1776,  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  Observation  ta 
Frederick  County.  In  order  to  imderatand 
the  importance  of  this  position  it  is  neoei- 
sary  to  recall  briefly  the  composition  of  cM 
goverrunent  In  Maryland  during  the  Revito- 
tlonary  period,  after  the  Royal  and  Proprt^ 


1  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  34,  p.  348, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1940. 

» Letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  dated 
November  5,  1795,  Papers  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Library  of  Congress. 

»"The  Potts  Family"  by  Thomas  Maxwell 
Potts,  printed  by  subscription  1901. 
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*  Now  owned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Potts  of  ft«4" 
erlck.     (1957) 

<s  Copied  from  the  original  by  Dr.  WHllM 
Crawford  Johnson  in  1888  from  papers  of  1* 
great  uncle,  George  Murdoch  Potts. 

«  "Letters  of  Information"  by  James  Joh»- 
son  for  his  children,  dated  Baltimore,  W" 
tember,  1842.  Copied  from  the  original  tH 
4. 


t^rv  authorities   had   departed   and   before 
!!aitltutlonai   forms   were   introduced. 

nie  highest  authority  In  the  State  was 
th«  Provincial  Convention,  which  had  suc- 
^aded  to  the  powers,  authority  and  duties 
nlJuie  Lord  Proprietor,  the  Governor,  and  the 
oeneral  Assembly.  Its  membership  con- 
dated  of  five  delegates  from  each  county  who 
sere  elected  as  "the  most  discrete  and  sen- 
rible  men  of  each  county."  The  convention 
had  full  power  to  act  for  the  province  and 
for  the  counties  and  could  order  the  coun- 
tiea  to  perform  and  executive  all  such  mat- 
ters and  things  "as  such  convention  or  ma- 
jority of  the  covmtles  of  the  province  shall 
determine  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
Oie  liberties  of  America."  The  convention 
alBO  exercised  Judicial  power  and  sat  In  Judg- 
ment on  charges  of  disloyalty  referred  to  It 
by  the  Councils  of  Safety. 

The  second  level  of  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment consisted  of  the  two  Councils  of 
Safety,  one  for  the  Eastern  Shore  and  one 
t(X  the  Western  Shore.  Each  council  con- 
glBted  of  eight  members  and  could  act  sep- 
arately m  an  emergency,  but  It  was  appar- 
ently Intended  that  they  should  meet  and 
operate  as  a  unit  whenever  possible.  During 
the  recess  of  the  Convention  the  councUs 
exercised  executive  powers  and  military  au- 
thority. They  also  entered  the  Judicial  field 
by  acting  as  an  accusatory  body  In  all  cases 
where  there  was  a  charge  of  disloyalty. 

The  primary  level  of  government  was  the 
Committee  of  Observation  In  each  county 
chosen  by  freeholders  of  the  county  who 
bad  a  "visible  estate"  of  40  pounds  or  who 
would  be  qualified  to  vote  for  Burgesses  Sep- 
tember 2,  1775.  The  Committee  had  plenary 
power  to  execute  the  resolves  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  Provincial  Conven- 
tion. It  could  further  take  measures  to  en- 
force the  nonimportation  agreements,  the 
censvu-e  of  persons  Judged  guilty  of  breach  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Congress,  to  seize  any 
persons  on  probable  proof  that  they  were 
guilty  of  disloyalty,  to  receive  any  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to 
keep  In  close  communication  with  the  Con- 
vention and  with  other  Committees  of  Ob- 
servation throughout  the  province.' 

That  Richard  Potts,  only  23  years  of  age 
and  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  coxinty, 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  Important 
post  of  clerk  to  the  committee  on  observation 
certainly  leads  to  the  deduction  that  he 
early  exhibited  the  ability  and  Integrity  that 
marked  bis  whole  life. 

Within  a  year  Richard  Potts  received  a 
aecond  signal  recognition  of  his  patriotism 
and  ability.  In  June  of  1776  the  Maryland 
Convention  had  authorized  a  levy  of  mllltla 
and  subsequently  Thomas  Johnson  of  Fred- 
erick County  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  these 
troops.  Thus  was  created  the  famous  "Fly- 
ing Camp"  In  which  many  Maryland  men 
saw  their  first  service  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  For  the  expedition  Into  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  in  1777  Johnson  chose  Rich- 
ard Potts  as  his  aide.  This  campaign  ex- 
perience was  curtailed,  however,  by  Johnson's 
election  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  his 
return  to  ArmapoUs  to  become  the  first  Chief 
Executive  of  "The  State"  of  Maryland.* 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  "Flying  Camp" 
Richard  Potts  returned  to  Frederick  and  be- 
came clerk  of  the  court  on  May  20,  1777,  for 
a  term  of  about  1  year.  The  volumes  of  the 
land  records  written  during  his  Incumbency 
still  bear  the  Initials  RP.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  clerkship  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  county  In  the  house  of  delegates 
for  the  years  1779  and  1780. 


On  May  12,  1780,  he  piu-chased  the  property 
that  was  to  be  his  residence  until  his  death." 
The  premises  that  he  acquired  were  parts  of 
lots  109  and  110  as  laid  out  on  the  original 
plat  of  Frederick  and  fronting  130  feet  on 
Market  Street.  The  conveyance  as  made  by 
one  Frederick  Mlssell,  who  was  described  as 
a  butcher,  but  the  property  was  Identified  as 
having  lately  been  the  home  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Smith.  The  purchase  of  this  house 
seems  to  be  Indicative  of  the  general  pros- 
perity and  success  that  was  attendant  upon 
him  at  this  phase  of  his  career. 

The  expanding  area  of  his  Influence  was 
apparent  In  1781  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Potts'  service  In  the 
Congress  must  have  been  satisfactory,  for  It 
brought  him  further  honor.  On  November  1, 
1784,  he  was  chosen  by  Luther  Martin,  re- 
puted to  be  the  ablest  Maryland  lawyer  of  all 
time  and  then  attorney  general,  to  be  the 
State's  attorney  for  western  Maryland.  Af- 
ter this  experience  as  prosecutor  his  next 
public  duty  w£is  to  return  to  the  house  of 
delegates.  His  colleagues  in  the  house  In- 
cluded Thomas  JohnSon.  Abraham  Paw,  and 
Thomas  Sim  Lee.  It  Is  noted,  however,  that 
he  was  absent  at  the  opening  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  November  5,  1787,  and  It  Is  not  clear 
that  he  attended  any  of  the  sessions  of  that 
assembly.  It  Is  probably  this  circumstance 
which  has  led  Scharff  Into  the  error  of  stat- 
ing that  Richard  Potts  was  elected  a  State 
senator  In  1787,  but  declined  to  serve." 

In  1778  the  Frederick  County  members  of 
the  house  of  delegates  were  all  nominated 
as  members  of  the  State  convention  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution.  They  were 
unopposed  and  all  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility thereby  Imposed  uF>on  them." 

When  the  constitutional  convention  met 
In  Annapolis,  Richard  Potts  was  present  with 
the  other  Frederick  County  members.  He 
evidently  took  an  active  and  Influential  part 
In  the  discussions  of  the  convention  and 
he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider amendments  proposed  by  William  Paca. 
The  question  of  amendments  to  the  original 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  a  hot  one  and 
for  a  time  It  appeared  that  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  Itself  might  depend  upon 
amendments  being  made  before  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  final  action.  In 
Maryland,  however,  the  Federalists  mustered 
enough  strength  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
and  adjourn  the  convention  before  any  de- 
cision had  been  reached  by  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen.  It  Is  now,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  first  10  amendments  were 
adopted  shortly  after  the  Constitution  It- 
self, as  a  result  of  the  discussions  of  the 
various  State  conventions  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  men  as  those  who  served 
on  Maryland  Committee  of  Thirteen. 

The  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  U.S.  Constitution 
was  only  the  theshold  of  a  new  field  of  en- 
deavor for  Richard  Potts.  On  September  26. 
1789,  he  was  appointed  first  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Maryland  by  President  George 
Washington.  The  original  commission  signed 
by  the  President  Is  now  In  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Potts  of  Frederick. 

His  service  as  U.S.  Attorney  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  term  as  chief  Judge  of  the  fifth 
district,  to  which  honor  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  John  Eager  Howard  In  1791,  by  a 
commissioned  fellow  Frederick  lawyer. 
Chancellor  Alexander  Contee  Hanson.  His 
first  term  on  the  bench  was  but  a  short  one. 
In  1792  he  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector 
and  participated  In  the  election  of  President 
Washington  for   his  'second  term.     Shortly 


thereafter  an  event  of  considerable  impor- 
tance took  place  In  Maryland,  which  was  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  Richard  Potts' 
life.  Up  to  that  time  It  had  been  permissible 
for  a  man  to  serve  both  In  the  State  and 
National  legislatures,  but  In  1792  such  dual 
service  was  prohibited.  Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUton,  one  of  Maryland's  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  serving 
both  as  a  State  senator  and  a  U.S.  Senator, 
and  for  personal  reasons  he  chose  to  retain 
his  seat  in  the  Maryland  Senate  instead  of  In 
the  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  John 
Henry  dated  December  3,  1792.  Carroll  de- 
scribed the  situation. 

"Last  Friday,  the  law  disqualifying  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  holding  seats  In  our 
legislature,  etc..  passed  the  Senate.  Myself 
and  Mr.  Worthlngton  only  voting  In  the 
negative.  On  the  same  day  I  resigned  my 
seat  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  To- 
morrow my  succesor  will  be  appointed — three 
persons  are  mentioned,  Mr.  Potts.  James 
McHenry,  and  Colonel  Stone."" 
Mr.  Potts  got  the  appointment. 
This  was  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
his  capacities  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman  had 
commended  him  to  Washington.  In  1794.  the 
President  had  particularly  wanted  Potts  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because,  "among  other 
Inducements,"  he  was  "well  read  In  law." 
The  honor,  despite  Its  80\xrce,  was.  however, 
declined  .13 

Service  In  the  U.S.  Senate  was  imdoubtedly 
a  rewarding  experience  to  a  man  who  had 
fought  for  the  patriot  cause  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Committee  of  Observation 
through  the  military  exploits  of  the  "Flying 
Camp"  to  the  dark  days  of  political  strife  In 
the  Continental  Congress  while  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  dragged  on.  Nevertheless.  In 
response  to  an  appeal  from  his  friends,  Rich- 
ard Potts  surrendered  this  position  In  1706 
to  return  to  his  home  In  Frederick  County 
and  resume  his  duties  as  chief  Judge  of  the 
fifth  district. 

He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1801.  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland,  where  he  sat  until  1804.  It  was  at 
that  period  In  Potts'  career  that  he  made  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  acquaintances  of  his 
lifetime.  One  of  Judge  Potts'  sons,  William, 
was  a  student  at  St.  John's  College  In  Annap- 
olis where  he  was  a  classmate  of  a  young 
southern  Marylander  named  Roger  Brooke 
Taney.  It  was  probably  through  this  friend- 
ship that  Taney  came  to  Frederick  County 
upon  his  graduation  from  college  and  set 
himself  up  as  a  practicing  attorney. 

When  Taney  arrived  In  Frederick,  Thomas 
Johnson,  the  elder  statesman  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party,  was  In  retirement  and  Richard 
Potts  was  the  active  party  strategist.  Potts' 
prestige  was  great  since  he  had  resigned 
his  seat  In  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the  request  ol 
his  neighbors  who  wished  him  to  rettirn  to 
the  Maryland  bench  and  that  circumstance, 
coupled  with  his  position  as  a  large  land- 
owner, made  him  the  undoubted  head  of  the 
local  Federalists. 

At  this  early  stage  in  his  career  Roger 
Brooke  Taney  was  an  enthusiastic  Federal- 
ist, not  having  yet  embraced  the  tenets 
which  afterward  alined  him  with  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  attached  himself  to  Judge  Potta 
and  was  to  owe  much  to  him  and  his  family." 
After  the  Federalists'  defeat  In  1800.  Judge 
Potts.  Dr.  Philip  Thomas,  and  others  estab- 
lished an  antidemocratic  paper,  the  Freder- 
Icktown  Herald.  Roger  Brooke  Taney  was  an 
active  contributor  to  the  partisan  columns 


'"Maryland  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tions," Esther  Mohr  Dole,  Chestertown,  1951, 
p.  85. 

•Ibid. 


» Land  Records  of  Frederick  Covmty,  Liber 
W.R.  2,  folio  532. 

'•  Scharff's  History,  supra. 

"  "Life  of  Thomas  Johnson,"  supra. 


""Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,"  EUen 
Hart  Smith,  Cambridge,  1942. 

"Writings  of  Washington,  supra,  vol.  S3, 
p.  442. 

"  "Roger  B.  Taney,"  Carl  Brent  Swisher, 
New  York,   1935. 
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Journal.     In    180€,   Taney,   Charles 
of  Carrollton,   John    Eager   Howard 
_     Richard  Potts  received  the  Ped- 
lominatlon  for  the  State  senate,  but 
sre  not  elected   in   that  Republican 
Mthough    Roger   Brooke   Taney   was 
averted  to  Jacksonian  Democracy,  the 
Inclples  and  soimd  theory  of  the  law 
must  have  learned  from  Judge  Potts 
]  ormatlve  years  In  Frederick  certainly 
ed  his  life  through   the  long  term 
which  he  presided  in  the  Supreme 
the  United  States. 
Potts,  as  became  the  son  of  British 
was    an    active    member    of    the 
Episcopal  Church.    Although  the 
All  Saints'  Parish  for  the  colonial 
been  lost  or  destroyed  his  name 
as  a  member  of  the  parish  in  the  en- 
made    during    the    reorganization 
1  by  the  Vestry  Act  of  1798.    Judge 
elected  to  the  Vestry  of  All  Saints' 
Easter  Monday,  1804,  and  was  re- 
Easter  Monday,  1807." 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Judge  Potts 
active  Interest  in  the  erection  of  a 
Church  on   Court   Street   in 
He  and  his  Federalist  friend,  Dr. 
'  [liomas,  were  said  to  have  been  the 
,sers   of   a   lot  on  Publlck   Alley 
Street )  being  parts  of  lots  68  and 
laid    out    on    the    original    plat    of 
k    Town.      Potts     name     does     not 
m  either  the  deed  by  which  this  land 
ulred  from  the  heirs  of  Col.  Thomas 
nor  the  conveyance  by  which  it  was 
to  the  Vestry  '■  for  the  same  con- 
^    for    which    it    was    purchased, 
Although  the  Land  Records  do  not 
the  character  of  Judge  Potts  par- 
i,  the  parish  still  holds  Itself  in  his 
his  interest   in  this  transaction." 
Potts   national   reputation    in    his 
is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the 
honor  which  came  to  him  in  1805. 
year  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
3f  doctor  of  laws  by  the  College  of 
■sey,  now  Princeton  University.    The 
of  the  university  do  not  disclose  the 
'-  reason  for  this  recognition,  but  his 
of  service  to  his  State  and  Nation 
made  him  consplc'ous,  even 
peopled  with  patriots. 
!  of  the  busy  life  that  he  led  in  law 
politics,  Richard  Potts  had  time  to 
arge  family.    His  first  wife.  Elizabeth 
of  Hagerstown.  whom  he  married  In 
■e  him  nine  children.    Unfortunately, 
^  ere   no  descendants    In   the  second 
on  as  a  result  of  this  marriage,  His 
"aard  Potts,  Jr.,  however,  built  the 
on  Court  Square  in  Frederick  which 
5  been  known  as  the  Potts  House  " 
ch  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills,  the 
who    designed    the    Washington 
in  Baltimore  and  was  President 
Jackson's  Architect  of  Public  Bulld- 
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the  death  of  Elizabeth  Hughes  Potts, 

qotts  married.  In  1799,  Eleanor  Mur- 

Frederick.     Miss  Murdoch  was  the 

the  wife  of  Richard  Potts,  Jr.,  which 

created  an  unusual  family  sltua- 

in  any  event  the  marriage  was  a 

c  ne  and  resulted  In  the  birth  of  sev- 

1  dren  from  whom  the  Judge's  poster- 

discended.     An  attractive  portrait  of 

F  otts,  probably  about  the  time  of  his 

marriage    and    ascribed    to    Charles 

Peale.  is  still  in  possession  of   the 

1  a  Frederick,  together  with  a  portrait 


"HiJtory  of  All  Saints'  Parish  in  Pred- 
County"  by  Ernest  Helfenstein,  Pred- 
M 1.,  1932. 

Lan  I  Records  of  Frederick  County, 
\W  R.  40,  folio  149. 

Ibid    Liber  WJl.  42.  folio  470. 

"Hiitory  of  All   Saints'  Parish,"   supra. 

Now  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ran- 
C  heatham. 


of  Eleanor  Murdoch  Potts  of  a  slightly  later 
date  by  an  unidentified  artist. 

An  Interesting  letter  to  his  wife  written 
from  Annapolis  while  he  was  on  the  appel- 
late bench  not  only  reveals  the  warmth  of 
his  family  affection,  but  also  affords  a 
glimpse  into  the  routine  of  the  court,  as 
well  as  an  Indication  of  the  diversity  of  his 
business  Interests. 

"My  dear  Nelly:  I  thank  you  for  your  letters 
of  the  3  &  5th.  Letters  of  that  kind, 
respecting  our  family  will  always  be  inter- 
esting and  give  pleasure — I  hope  our  little 
Girl  Is  quite  well  before  this.  The  General 
Court  adjourned  the  day  after  I  got  here 
so  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  not  long 
delayed  on  that  account.  I  had  had  an 
attack  of  the  headache  yesterday  &  today, 
It  Is  now  going  off.  Mr.  Mackall  is  confined 
today  with  a  violent  cold.  His  indisposi- 
tion &  mine  In  the  absence  of  another 
member  Mr.  Rumsey  who  Is  probably  sick, 
made  It  necessary  to  adjourn  the  Court; 
and  the  anxiety  of  several  Lawyers  to  be  at 
the  Circiat  Court  at  Baltimore  Induced  the 
Court  to  adjourn  until  Thursday,  by  which 
probably  3  days  will  be  lost.  Under  present 
circumstances  I  have  no  expectation  of 
being  Home  until  late  next  week.  Your 
Mama  &  Miss  Shaaff  went  to  Mr.  Mayna- 
dler's  yesterday  to  stay  this  evening  & 
Mrs.  Shaaff  &  Harriet  went  out  today  and 
they  will  all  return  this  Evening.  I  am  glad 
your  father  told  Mrs.  Kimball »"  what  he 
did  respecting  the  corn.  She  shall  have  as 
much  good  Corn  on  my  return  as  she  re- 
ceived bad.  I  didn't  myself  see  the  Corn — I 
did  agree  that  Amos  should  have  a  great  Coat. 
I  wish  Sammy  to  enquire  about  the  sending 
wood  to  the  persons  I  engaged  to  supply — 
Mrp.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Gushing,  Mr.  Noland  & 
Deat  the  Brewer,  &  others  to  supply  them 
so  as  to  not  oblige  them  to  get  of  any  other 
person  In  my  absence — Billy  Potts  hath  been 
here  he  came  down  on  Saturday  &  stayed 
until  Monday — I  never  saw  him  look  so  well. 
He  promises  to  visit  Frederick  next  month — 
Your  friends  here  are  all  well— principally 
out  of  town  or  have  moved.  Give  my  Love 
to  the  Children  &  believe  me  sincerely  & 
aff'ly: 

Yours, 

Richard  Potts. 

The  same  Governor  &  Council  were  elected 
that  were  last  year. 

Annapolis.  Nov,  9,  1802  -' 

Nine  years  after  his  second  marriage  Rich- 
ard Potts  died  on  November  26,  1808,  and 
was  burled  In  All  Saints'  Graveyard  on  All 
Saints'  Street  In  Frederick.  When  this  his- 
toric Episcopal  burying  ground  was  aban- 
doned his  remains  were  disinterred  and  re- 
moved to  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  in  Fred- 
erick, where  they  now  rest  in  the  Potts  lot. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem of  his  day  did  not  record  for  us  some 
of  the  Judicial  opinions  of  Judge  Potts. 
Neither  do  we  have  preserved  any  of  his 
speeches  in  the  various  legislative  bodies 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  nor  any  of  his 
published  articles  in  the  newspapers  which 
he  sponsored.  But  for  a  sample  of  his  style, 
albeit  stilted  and  formal,  we  may  turn  to 
his  last  will  and  testament,  which  is  re- 
corded In  the  office  of  the  register  of  wills 
In  the  courthouse  in  Frederick  in  liber  GM- 
RB  No.  1,  folio  429.  This  will  Is  not  only 
valuable  to  Illustrate  Potts'  clear  exposition 
as  a  writer,  but  it  Is  also  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  way  an  otherwise  dry  legal  docu- 
ment may  give  us  the  flavor  of  a  bygone 
age.  A  portion  of  Richard  Potts'  will  Is 
quoted : 

"I  Richard  Potts  of  Frederick  Town  Fred- 
erick County  and  State  of  Maryland  being 
In  Good  Health  and  of  sound  and  disposing 


October  s 


"  Possibly  the  proprietress  of  the  noted 
Frederick  tavern,  The  Golden  Fleece. 

"  Original  letter  in  possession  of  Miss 
Emily  C.  Johnson. 


memory,  mind,  and  understandiuK  eon.<- 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  th^t^' 
appointed  for  all  men  to  die  so  with  »  !h 
of  setting  my  worldly  affairs  and  rJ»2^ 
my  family  as  much  as  may  be  from  ^Iz" 
venlence  arising  from  a  dying  Intestate^I 
my  last  will  and  Testament  in  m^L^' 
owing-First  I  direct  my  Body  to  be  i^lt 
Interred  by  my  Executors  avoldlne  an  ,,« 
necessary  Expense— 2dly  I  direct  all  mv  J^ 
Debts  to  be  fully  paid  by  my  ExJSlt^ 
3rd  I  give  Devise  and  bequeath  to  mv  d«^ 
beloved  and  well  deserving  Wife  EuW 
Potts  my  House  and  Lott  In  Frederick  r^ 
where  I  now  reside  to  her,  her  heirs  ^ 
Assigns  forever— I  also  give  and  bequMth 
to  my  said  wife  all  my  household  furnl3 
Plate,  Provisions  and  liquors  that  I  may  hJ^ 
in  the  House  for  the  use  of  my  familv  m 
the  time  of  my  Death  so  that  she  may  not 
be  In  any  manner  accountable  for  any  njrt 
of  the  same  recommending  and  not  Doubt 
Ing  but  that  she  will  appropriate  the  cotawr 
articles  of  provisions  which  can  be  spand 
from  her  family  In  Town  to  the  use  ofmr 
Labouring  people  on  the  farms— I  also  kIvc 
unto  my  said  wife  my  Carriage  and  Harnea 
I  may  leave  together  with  any  two  of  mr 
horses  she  may  elect  to  have  as  Carrtan 
Horses — I  also  give  unto  my  said  wife  rae 
Male  Slave  and  four  female  Slaves  to  be 
selected  by  her  from  all  the  Slaves  I  may 
leave  at  my  Death  except  such  as  I  may  by 
name  by  this  will  otherwise  dispose  of— it 
Is  proper  hereto  declare  that  it  hath  never 
been  my  Intention  to  make  any  material  dlf. 
ference  between  my  children  but  to  divide 
my  estate  as  equally  as  may  be  between  them 
but  considerations  not  to  be  resisted  haye 
compelled  me  to  distinguish  between  tliem" 

The  loss  of  Richard  Potts  was  a  severe  one 
to  the  community  and  he  was  deeply  mined 
by  his  many  friends.  Among  these  was  a 
cousin  of  Eleanor  Murdoch  Potts,  who  mt 
then  a  young  man  who  had  recently  left  the 
Frederick  County  bar  to  follow  his  profession 
In  Georgetown,  but  who  was  already  vary- 
ing the  routine  legal  practice  with  the  de- 
light of  poetic  compKjsltlon.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  apparently  was  another  young  lawyer 
who  had  looked  to  Judge  Potts  for  guidance 
and  encouragement. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Potts'  death  he 
wrote  at  once  to  George  William  Murdoch, 
the  Judge's  brother-in-law: 

"My  Dear  George:  I  have  received  yonr 
letter  confirming  the  accounts  I  had  before 
received.  Indeed  I  sincerely  share  In  the 
feelings  which  this  loss  must  have  excited  In 
you  all.  This  event  my  dear  George,  calli 
upon  you  for  the  most  vigorous  and  per- 
servertng  exertions.  In  Mr.  Potts  your 
mother  and  Indeed  all  your  family  have  loit 
a  most  Invaluable  friend;  whose  klndneee, 
advice,  and  assistance  were  ever  at  their 
command." 

GeorgeTown,  Nov.  29,  1808.^ 

Sometime  after  Judge  Potts'  death.  Key 
looked  upon  a  small  portrait  of  the  Judge, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Emily 
Crawford  Johnson  of  Frederick,  and  wu 
apparently  so  overcome  by  his  memories  that 
he  turned  the  portrait  over  and  wrote  upon 
Its  wooden  back  the  following  lines: 

"Such  was  thy  form  O  Potts,  but  who  can  find 

A  hand  or  colours  to  express  thy  mind? 

A  mind  unmov'd  by  ev'ry  vulgar  fear. 

In  a  false  world,  that  dared  to  be  severe. 

Wise  without  art,  without  ambition  great 

Though  firm  yet  pliant,  active  though  se- 
date. 

With  all  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge 
faught. 

Yet  better  still  by  nature's  prudence  taught. 

That  loved  the  griefs  of  the  dlstres'd  to  hetl 

Could  pity  frailties  It  could  never  feel. 

That  when  misfortune  sued  ne'er  sought  to 
know 
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"  "Francis  Scott  Key,  Life  and  Times,"  hy 
Edward  S.  Delaplalne,  New  York,  1937. 


^at  sect,  what  party,  whether  friend  or 

foe' 
That  lived  on  equal  virtue's  temp'rate  laws, 
riMolfi'd  all  calunmy  and  shun'd  applause. 
That  to  his  own  perfections  singly  blind 
would  for  another  think  this   praise  de- 
signed." 
since   Richard    Potts    left    a    large    estate 
hi.  wife  continued  to  live  on  in  comfort  and 
J!ln  style  for  a  long  and  useful  life.     -The 
.t^  was  told  by   her  great-grandson.  Dr. 
mmam  Crawford  Johnson,  that  she  aided 
thP  distressed   French   refugees   who   made 
th^ir   way    to    Frederick    after    the    French 
Evolution   and  the  uprisings  In  the  French 
Polonies  m  the  Weet  Indies.    Many  of  these 
unfortunate  people  lived  on  Market  Street  in 
Frederick  between  Second  and  Third  Streets, 
nn  the  west   side   of   the  street  Just  across 
from  the  hospitable  Potts  home.    Mrs.  Potta' 
benefactions    in    this    French    Quarter    of 
Frederick,    which    soon    became    known    as 
Paris  row,  have  helped  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  charity  and  good  works. 

In    1838,    Mrs.    Potts    sold    the  house    on 
Market  Street  to  Ezra  Houck  whose  family 
continued  to  own  It  for  many  years  and  sub- 
sequently tore  down  the  original   dwelling 
and  erected  a  new  one,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  professional  building.     Several  years 
earlier  Mrs.  Potts  had  moved  to  Court  Square, 
where  she  first  rented  the   home  of   John 
Brten,  which  Is  now  designated  as  103  Council 
Street.2'    subsequently,   she   purchased   the 
adjoining    and    almost    identical    mansion 
(Ross  house),   which   had   been   erected   by 
John  McPherson  and  It  was  in  this  spacious 
house  that  she  was  to  pass  her  last  days,'^ 
A  miniature   showing   her    as   an   old   lady, 
blind  and  with  eyes  closed,  is  now  In  the 
possession  of  a  member  of  the  family.    Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  had  not  forgotten  his  happy 
days  spent  In  the  Potts  home  and  he  did 
not  neglect  to  visit  his  aging  cousin  when- 
ever   he    was    in    Frederick.     Although    his 
fame  as  a  lawyer  and  poet  had  grown  con- 
siderably, since  he  •wrote  the  elegy  upon  see- 
ing a  portrait  of  Richard  Potts,  he  was  still 
willing  to  compose  In  honor  of  his  Frederick 
relative.    On  October  22,  1840,  he  dedicated  a 
poem  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Potts  describing  the 
patience  with  which  she  sat  in  a  southern 
window  with  a  guitar,  passing  the  day  of  her 
blindness.     Both  the  original  of  this  poem 
and  the  guitar  are  still  carefuUy  preserved  .=» 
Key's  words  are  so  sincere  that  something  of 
Eleanor  Pott's  character  seems  to  emerge  from 
them. 

"I  sat  beside  an  aged  saint, 
It  was  a  pleasure  there  to  be, 
Her  kind  and  gentle  words  to  hear. 
The  calm,  contented  face  to  see. 

"  Twas  then,  as  by  her  side  I  sat. 
She  softly  touched  the  light  guitar 
And  tones,  that  had  my  childhood  charmed, 
Pell,  In  sweet  sadness,  on  my  ear. 
"And  I  prayed  that  the  light  of  the  days 

to  come 
Might  brighter  and  brighter  prove. 
And  the  gloom  of  this  darken'ed  world  be 

lost? 
In  the  light  of  the  world  above." 

—Pipe  Creek,  October  22, 1840. 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  . 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  poUticai 
and  legislative  analysts  are  busy  assess- 
ing the  relative   accomplishments  and 
failures  of  the  88th  Congress.    There- 
fore it  is  time  for  each  Member  to  do 
some  soul  searching  to  see  how  he  meas- 
ures up  individually,  in  relation  to  the 
record  we  have  collectively  established. 
The  88th  Congress  has  been  a  tre- 
mendously productive  one,  although  as 
usual  much  remains  to  be  done.    One 
characteristic    of    this    Congress    upon 
which  all  can  agree  is  that  it  has  been 
in  session  longer  than  any  other  in  a 
period  of  so-called  peace. 

Actually,  the  world  will  not  be  wholly 
at  peace  until  it  rids  itself  of  all  forms 
of  tyranny  which  constantly  threaten 
the  security  of  free  nations  around  the 
globe.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  a 
new  crisis  erupting  somewhere — and  just 
because  that  "somewhere"  may  be  far  re- 
moved from  our  shores  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  afford  to  sit  back  com- 
placently and  say,  "Well,  it  is  still  a  safe 
distance  away  from  us."  A  distance  of 
90  miles  or  5,000  miles  is  uncomfortably 
close  in  this  day  of  modem  weaponry— 
and  freedom-loving  nations,  especially 
the  United  States  with  its  farflung  com- 
mitments, cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
apathy  in  this  challenging  and  turbulent 
period  of  history. 

With  the  ever-increasing  demands  on 
Congress,  its  Members,  especially  those 
who  are  conscientious  about  attendance, 
find  that  we  have  less  and  less  time  to 
spend  at  home  in  our  districts.  Ironi- 
cally, those  with  the  best  attendance  rec- 
ords often  find  ourselves  the  targets  of 
criticism,  ostensibly  because  we  are  not 
at  home  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  be. 
whereas  in  reality  we  are  doing  the  job 
in  Congress  for  which  wewere  elected. 

Our  job  as  I  see  it  is  mainly  twofold: 
First,  to  represent  the  interests  of  our 
people,  Qot  only  in  Congress  itself,  but  in 
many  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  Government;  and.  second,  to 
keep  the  people  informed  of  our  activ- 
ities with  respect  thereto. 

This  report  is  but  one  of  many  media, 
including  newsletters,  news  releases, 
questionnaires,  radio  and  TV  appear- 
ances, speeches,  meetings,  and  daily  cor- 
respondence, and  so  forth,  through  which 
I  have  tried  to  maintain  a  close  relation- 
ship with  my  constituents. 


REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  WEST- 
ERN WESTCHESTER  AND  PUTNAM 
COUNTIES,  N.Y. 
Mr.    BARRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

»"Wlnebrener  and  Ross  Houses"  by  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Wlnebrener.  Original  paper  in  the 
archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Fred- 
erick County. 

"Land  Records  of  Frederick  County, 
Liber  J.S.  49,  folio  368. 

*Now  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  Tyson  Greer, 
Sykesville,  Md. 


My  annual  questionnaire  hks  served 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  representa- 
tive government.  From  the  large  num- 
ber of  important  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress each  year,  I  have  selected  for  my 
questionnaire  those  which  promise  to 
be  the  most  controversial.  Response  to 
this  year's  questionnaire  was  very  en- 
thusiastic, and  I  am  indebted  to  those 
who  took  time  to  cooperate  with  me  in 
this  mutually  beneficial  project.  I  also 
acknowledge  with  great  appreciation 
those  thousands  of  individuals  who  have 
shared  their  thoughts  with  me  through 
their  letters. 


DOMESTIC   ATFAIBS 

There  are  of  course  many  national  Is- 
sues which  are  of  concern  to  us.  I  will 
first  of  all  report  on  those  covered  in 
my  1964  questionnaire,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  summarize  others  which  are 
equally  important. 

THE   TAX    CUT   AND   THE   BUDGET 

A  balanced  budget  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon in  the  American  scene  as  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  budgeting  is  one  of  over- 
estimation  of  receipts  and  underestima- 
tion of  expenditures,  with  inevitable 
deficits. 

There  are  particularly  compelling  rea- 
sons this  year  for  a  tighter  budget,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  new  tax  law 
providing  reductions  in  Individual  and 
corporate  Income  tax  rates  which  was 
approved  in  February  of  this  year,  and 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  my 
bill  H.R.  4774. 

A  declaration  attached  to  the  tax  legis- 
lation stated  that  "it  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress" that  increased  revenues  produced 
by  economic  stimulation  from  the  tax 
cut  should  first  be  used  to  balance  the 
Government's  administrative  budget  and 
then  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and 
that  Congress  and  the  President  should 
take  "all  reasonable  means  to  restrsdn 
Government  spending." 

This  declaration,  which  I  supported 
along  with  the  tax  bUl,  aptly  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  western 
Westchester -Putnsmiltes,  who  Indicated 
that  they  favored  Income  tax  relief  only 
with  a  balanced  budget.  They  also 
agreed  that  the  tax  cut,  with  correspond- 
ing reductions  in  Federal  spending, 
would  prove  to  be  a  stimulus  to  our 
economy. 

Last  January  the  tax  bill  was  In  a  pre- 
carious position  because  ot  widespread 
opposition  to  President  Kennedy's 
spending  proposals,  and  district  resi- 
dents seemed  to  reflect  reservations 
which  existed  at  that  time.  However, 
with  the  submission  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  lower  budget  for  fiscal  1965  by 
President  Johnson,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  gained  suflBcient  confi- 
dence in  the  economy  to  reconsider  the 
then-pending  tax  relief  bill. 

The  effect  of  the  new  tax  law  and 
whether  it  can  meet  its  goals  will  be  un- 
clear vmtil  fiscal  1967,  according  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon. 
However,  even  though  the  administra- 
tion talks  economy  in  Government,  its 
budget  goal  will  be  difBcult  to  achieve  If 
Congress  approves  all  of  its  election-year 
spending  proposals.  Parallel  concepts  of 
economy  and  vast  spending  just  do  not 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  original  Johnson  budget  may  have 
been  a  carefully  contrived  "gimmick"  to 
get  the  tax  bill  through  Congress. 

The  way  to  pave  the  road  toward  fur- 
ther income  tax  relief  is  to  stand  firmly 
behind  every  effort  to  restrain  unneces- 
sary spending.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  a  majority  of  my  constituents  share 
my  own  firm  conviction  In  this  regard. 
One  of  the  biggest  disappointments  of 
this  session  was  the  defeat  of  the  Repub- 
lican-sponsored bill,  which  I  supported, 
to  end  once  and  for  all  the  excise  taxes 
on  cosmetics,  furs,  toilet  preparations, 
luggage,  and  handbags.     These  taxes, 
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particularly  discriminate  against 

womeh,  were  designed  to  slow  down  sales 

luxury   items   during   the   war.     It 

incredible  that  they  still  remain 

books.    An  election-year  promise 

been  made  by  the  administra- 

ijeversJiig  its  1964  poeltloa 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

It  w  M  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  vast 
major  ty  of  my  constituents  stood  af- 
flrmat  vely  with  me  on  the  question  of 
guaranteeing  full  Individual  constitu- 
tional rights  to  every  American.  The 
Civil  :  tights  Act  of  1964  has  Uttle  effect 
on  Ne  w  York  State  where  similar  stat- 
utes have  been  on  the  books  for  many 
years. 

In  b  rlef  the  Civil  Rights  Act  provides: 
equal  voting  rights,  equal  opportunity 
for  education  and  employment,  as  well 
as  eqiAl  access  to  public  accommoda- 
tions In  hotels  and  restaurants  catering 
to  int<  rstate  traffic.  In  addition,  the  law 
extenc  s  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
missioi. 

The  section  of  the  new  law  dealing 
with  noting  rights  embraces  provisions 
simila:  •  to  those  contained  in  my  bill  H.R. 
5010.  This  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
the  Ci  11  Rights  Commission,  except  that 
my  bU !  H.R.  5314  would  have  given  the 
Comm  ssion  p>ermanent  status  as  an 
agenc3  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

To  Lincoln,  democracy  meant  "an 
equal  i  ;hance."  That  Is  all  we.  Republi- 
cans ind  Democrats  alike,  have  en- 
deavor »d  to  provide  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
both  t  le  Republican  and  Democrat  Party 
platfo]  ms  carry  commitments  to  enforce 
the  civil  rights  statutes. 

The  issue  transcends  party  politics 
and  should  also  transcend  personal  prej- 
udices. The  extent  to  which  racial  dis- 
crlmln  ition  Is  abolished  depends  not  on 
legisla  Ion  alone,  but  on  each  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his 
moral  obligation  to  rise  above  personal 
prejud  ees,  and  afTord  his  fellow  man  "an 
equal  ;hance"  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pi^rsui   of  happiness. 
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ICZDICAX.   CASK   POB    THE    AGED 


I  greatest  nmnber  of  those  respond- 
my  1964  poll  favored  a  voluntary 
progran  of  medical  aid  for  the  aged  as 
oppose  1  to  a  compulsory  plan  such  as 
iroposed  by  the  administration. 
3  ear's  results  compare  favorably 
with  tliose  received  2  years  ago  on  the 
same  is  sue. 

Disci  issions  of  the  problem  of  medical 
care  ftr  the  aged  during  the  past  2 
years  ( nly  reinforces  my  belief  that  my 
bill,  HR.  3922,  ofTers  the  best  solution. 
As  out  ined  in  my  last  newsletter,  H.R. 
3922,  p  -ovides  for  an  income  tax  credit — 
or  a  pi  rchase  certificate — of  up  to  $150 
a  year  'or  a  guaranteed,  renewable  com- 
prehendve  private  health  insurance 
policy  mrchased  by  or  for  persons  age^ 
65  or  o  rer  whose  income  is  $4,000  or  less 
if  singl  i.  or  $8,000  or  less  if  married. 

Thus  my  bill  sets  an  income  limitation 
on  participation  at  a  level  which  ex- 
cludes only  those  who  clearly  would 
have  hss  difficulty  in  paying  for  their 
own  insurance.  Those  with  higher  in- 
comes would  still  be  able  to  deduct 
the  full  cost  of  health  insurance  from 
their  ticome  tax. 


Unlike  other  plans  which  have  been 
offered,  my  bill  provides :  First,  participa- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis;  second,  a 
choice  of  benefits  patterned  after  those 
customarily  offered  by  private  carriers; 
third,  surgical  and  physicians  services 
as  well  as  hospitalization  and  convales- 
cent care;  fourth,  a  major  medical 
policy  covering  private  duty  nursing, 
drugs,  X-rays,  and  so  forth;  fifth,  mini- 
mal administrative  work. 

The  administrative  machinery  under 
my  bill  would  be  relatively  simple.  Once 
a  year  when  filing  his  income  tax  re- 
turn a  person  claiming  a  tax  credit 
would  attach  to  his  form  a  certificate 
issued  to  him  annually  by  his  insurance 
company  certifying  to  his  coverage.  To 
a  person  having  no  tax  liability  or  in- 
sufficient liability  against  which  to  take 
the  tax  credit,  the  Government  would 
issue  a  certificate  which  he  could  use 
to  purchase  the  insurance. 

My  bill  is  in  line  with  the  current 
trend  of  private  health  insurance  policies 
designed  exclusively  for  the  aged,  and 
with  the  growing  practice  of  employers 
in  purchasing  health  insurance  for  re- 
tired employees.  It  would  strengthen 
the  already-impressive  development  of 
private  insurance  in  this  country. 

The  proposal  to  provide  medical  care 
under  the  social  security  structure  has 
been  explored  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
time  to  look  for  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  providing  our 
senior  citizens  with  better  medical  and 
hospital  care  than  they  are  getting  to- 
day. My  bill  offers  opportunity  for  con- 
structive action  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  American  people  and  I  call  for 
serious  consideration  of  this  relatively 
new  concept  of  how  we  can  meet  a  very 
real  problem  in  a  commonsense  and 
practical  way. 

Over  40  Congressmen  from  both 
parties  have  introduced  bills  embracing 
this  same  general  approach  to  this  ex- 
tremely important  problem. 

On  this  the  last  day  of  Congress,  the 
House  conferees  justly  refused  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  passed  social  security  ap- 
proach to  medicare.  Insistence  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate  on  using  the 
social  security  system  has  destroyed  all 
hope  of  easing  the  medical  burden  of  our 
senior  citizenry  at  this  time. 

Going  down  with  the  ship  was  the 
long  overdue  across-the-board  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  which  I  had 
wholeheartedly  supported  in  the  House. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Democrats,  with 
a  2-to-l  majority  in  the  Senate  and  a  3- 
to-2  majority  in  the  House,  failed  miser- 
ably to  provide  the  necessary  leadership 
to  pass  this  vital  relief  which  rising 
prices  has  made  mandatory. 

COMMUTER    TRANSIT 

The  largest  number  of  people  respond- 
ing to  my  questionnaire  favored  a  volun- 
tary, rather  than  a  compulsory,  approach 
to  the  commuter  transportation  problem. 

As  many  Westchester-Putnam  resi- 
dents already  know  I  sponsored  a  bill, 
H.R.  7136,  providing  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach by  authorizing  a  $300  annual  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  commuter  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work.  My  bill 
would  correct  existing  law  under  which 
few  people  are  permitted  to  claim  deduc- 


tions for  work-connected  travel  Dn«v 
the  administration's  Urban  Mass  T^^ 
portation  Act.  which  indirectly  benS!" 
only  those  who  use  pubUc  transDo^Z? 
facilities,  my  bill  provides  a  ^ 
method  of  relief  to  all  commuters  w 
gardless  of  means  of  transportation  At 
least  20  other  Congressmen  of  "boS 
parties  have  supported  the  tax  deducSS 
approach  by  Introducing  measures  ^ 
Uar  to  my  own,  all  of  which  are  pendS.' 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Mm^. 
Committee.  *^ 

Out  of  the  Banking  and  CurrenCT 
Committee  and  to  the  House  floor  to 
June  of  this  year  came  the  admlnlstr« 
tion's  urban  mass  transportation  bill' 
which  had  already  passed  the  Senate  in' 
1963.  The  bUl  fell  short  of  the  expataU 
tions  of  a  majority  of  House  Members 
It  was  only  because  there  was  no  hope  of 
getting  an  alternative  proposal  before 
Congress  at  this  time  that  a  barely  suffl. 
clent  number  of  Members  voted  for  the 
administration's  bill. 

My  "qualified"  support  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  reflects  my 
grave  concern  over  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  type  of  fast.  eflBcient,  and 
coordinated  corrunuter  service  which  Is 
essential  to  the  growth  of  areas  such  as 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties.  The 
urban  mass  transit  program  will  offer 
some  help  to  commuters  in  this  direction. 

CONSERVATION 

The  88th  Congress  has  excelled  in  the 
area  of  conservation  legislation.  Among 
the  more  significant  conservation  bills 
which  I  have  supported  and  which  have 
become  law  during  this  Congress  are 
measures:  First,  establishing  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System— Public 
Law  88-577;  second,  creating  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund — Public  Law  88- 
578 ;  and  third,  establishing  in  New  York 
the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore— Pub- 
lic Law  88-587. 

THE    HUDSON    RIVER 

The  most  important  conservation  issue 
affecting  Westchester  and  Putnam  Coun- 
ties concerns  a  license  application  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— involving  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  a  complex  of 
proposed  projects  for  the  development, 
transmission,  and  utilization  of  power- 
extending  from  Cornwall  to  New  York 
City  via  Putnam  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties. It  is  known  as  the  Cornwall 
pumped-storage  project. 

The  project  as  initially  and  presently 
conceived  calls  for  heavy,  high-voltage, 
overhead  transmission  lines  which  would 
traverse  Putnam  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties without  yielding  any  benefit  to  the 
residents  of  these  areas.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  lines:  First,  would  consume 
approximately  1,000  acres  of  valuable 
land,  and  would  discourage  development 
of  another  2,000  acres  along  the  trans- 
mission route;  second,  would  adversely 
affect  individuals  owning  property  adja- 
cent to  the  transmission  route;  third, 
would  destroy  much  of  the  scenic  and 
historic  sigrUficance  of  Westchester  and 
Putnam  Counties  as  well  as  the  Hudson 
River  area  around  Storm  King  Moun- 
tain. 

In  cooperation  with  local  and  county 
goverimients,  civic  groups,  and  conserva- 
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,on  organizations.  I  have  taken  a  nvun.  ,  ^-tly  I  H^J^CJ^^^^  daS^ufeSent^ra^S^'cfnfnX^; 

Ser  of  steps  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  i^  tatrodu^ng  a  ^^'^^^^^I^^^^.  the  most  strategic  areas  in  the  world. 

J^ve-enumerated  consequences  of  the  which  P^^J^^ses  a  coi^Utution^  ai^^  Although  the  dollar  amount  of  AID  is 

^waU  pumped-storage  project.  ment  Permittmg  the  people  of  any  Stet«,  ^       «               represents  a  drastic  re- 


March  4,  1964:  Made  formal  request 
to  the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion  for 
r^nortunity  to  testify  on  the  ComwaU 
Dumped-storage  project.  This  followed 
months  of  informal  discussions  with  the 
FPC,  and  thorough  staff  research  of  the 
project. 

May  4.  1964:  Personally  appeared  be- 
fore the  FPC  and  testified  in  opposition 
to  the  project.  Analysis  of  statement 
was  sent  to  those  who  had  written  me  up 
to  this  time. 

August  29,  1964:  Sent  staff  aid  to 
SANB— Save  America's  Natural  Beauty 
Association— in  Yorktown  to  present 
statement  reaffirming  continued  opposi- 
tion to  high  lines,  and  offer  to  support 
local  efforts  directed  against  the  project. 

August  31,  1964:  Requested  by  letter 
to  Chairman,  FPC,  that  record  be  re- 
opened for  further  evidence — in  support 
of  motions  which  had  been  filed  by  local 
governments,  civic  groups,  and  conserva- 
tion organizations. 

September  1,  1964:  Appealed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to:  first,  direct  the 
Interior  Department  to  study  the  po- 
tentiality of  Storm  King  Mountain  as  a 
national  historical  monument;  second, 
expand  southerly,  to  include  the  Storm 
King  Mountain  area,  the  national  scenic 
riverways  surveys  of  the  Hudson  River. 

September  6,  1964:  Participated  in 
Hudson  River  fiotilla  sponsored  by  the 
Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference, 
and  led  by  Conmiodore  Chauncey  Still- 
man's  "Westerly,"  in  a  demonstration  of 
protest  against  the  project. 

September  29.  1964:  Introduced  legis- 
lation, H.R.  12707,  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Hudson  River  Conservation 
and  Preservation  Commission — to  study, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  to  Congress 
ways  in  which  to  maintain  the  scenic  and 
historic  significance  of  the  majestic 
Hudson. 

September  29, 1964:  Advised  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FPC  with  respect  to  the  In- 
troduction of  H.R.  12707,  and  requested 
that  the  Commission  postpone  a  final 
decision  until  Congress  has  opportunity 
to  act  on  legislation. 

October  2,  1964:  Upon  receipt  of  the 
FPC  order  reopening  the  record  and  fix- 
ing oral  argument  delivered  official  re- 
quest to  Chairman  Swidler  to  present 
further  testimony  in  oral  proceedings  to 
be  held  November  17. 

REAPPORTION  MENT 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  there  has  been  pro- 
longed debate  in  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress  on  reapportlorunent  of 
State  legislatures.  Both  House  and 
Senate  have  offered  solutions  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  voted  and 
have  been  a  spokesman  for  the  Tuck 
bill  which  in  effect  would  return  State 
reapportionment  responsibility  back  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  where  it 
has  been  considered  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  Qoverrunent  until  the  1962 
Baker  against  Carr  decision  which  re- 
versed prior  precedents. 
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if  they  wish  it,  to  choose  by  referendum 
to  have  one  house  of  their  legislature 
apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation. This  resolution  was  prompted, 
by  the  recent  Supreme  Co^rt  decision. 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  whlcHgave  sanc- 
tion to  the  Federal  courts  to  arbitrarily 
bypass  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  ref- 
erendums.  To  nullify  a  legally  consti- 
tuted election  by  a  Federal  court  Is  a  most 
outrageous  and  dangerous  byproduct  of 
judicial  interference  in  legislative  mat- 
ters and  ignores  completely  that  ours  Is 
a  goverrunent  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  reapportion- 
ment and  I  want  to  stress  that  a  vote 
for  the  Tuck  bill  in  no  way  signifies  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  equal  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  In  at  least  one 
house  of  the  legislature  such  as  in  the 
Congress.  Rather,  the  controversy  is 
one  of  jurisdiction— should  the  Federal 
courts  have  jurisdiction  over  a  matter 
which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  a  legis- 
lative function  until  1962?  The  Tuck 
bill  says  no.  Justices  Frankfurter  and 
Harlan  in  their  1962  dissent  agreed  that 
the  use  of  the  judiciary  for  such  political 
reforms  refiects  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
function  of  the  Federal  courts.  As  these 
apostles  of  judicial  restraint  so  suc- 
cinctly said  in  their  joint  dissent: 

In  this  situation,  as  in  others  of  Uke  na- 
ture, appeal  for  relief  does  not  belong  here. 
Appeal  must  be  to  an  Informed,  clvically 
militant  electorate.  In  a  democratic  society 
like  ours,  relief  must  come  through  an 
aroused  popular  conscience  that  sears  the 
conscience  of   the   people's  representatives. 

FOREIGN    ATFAIRS 

As  the  sole  Republican  Member  from 
the  State  of  New  York  on  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  committee  having  pri- 
marily to  do  with  foreign  affairs,  I  feel  an 
especially  heavy  responsibility  to  know 
and  Interpret  facts  correctly  and  also  to 
appraise  present  events  in  proper  per- 
spective in  order  to  formulate  judgments 
for  the  future. 

This  year's  questionnaire  covered  three 
important  areas  of  foreign  affairs — the 
mutual  security  or  the  AID  program,  the 
U.N.,  and  Cuba. 

MUTUAL    SBCURITT 

Mutual  security  is  the  foremost  aim 
of  U.S.  foreign  pohcy  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  The  foreign  aid 
program  represents  a  substantial  part 
of  this  policy,  and  with  all  the  past 
haggling  over  the  program  it  has  at  last 
hit  home  to  the  State  Department  that 
the  American  people  expect  a  better  job 
to  be  done  than  in  the  past.  This 
year's  bill  emphasized  congressional  dis- 
pleasure with  the  administration's  short- 
sighted management  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. 

Western  Westchester-Putnam  resi- 
dents will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
bill  corresponds  to  their  opinions  on  for- 
eign aid  as  expressed  in  my  January  ques- 
tionnaire. A  majority  favored  adjust- 
ments in  the  program,  with  an  over- 
whelming number  supporting  a  smaller, 
more  select  program. 


considerable,  it  represents  a  drastic  re- 
duction over  past  expenditures  as  follows: 
Aid  budget 


Year 


1949. 
19«5. 


Percentage 
of  gross 
nat'onal 
product 


Percentage 

of  Federal 

budget 


11.5 
3.5 


Properly  administered,  foreign  aid  Is 
not  a  handout  or  giveaway  as  it  is  some- 
times referred  to  by  its  critics.  Three- 
fifths  of  our  economic  aid  is  in  the  form 
of  dollar  repayable  loans  and  over  80 
percent  of  the  funds  must  be  spent  for 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  American 
business  benefited  directly  from  the  for- 
eign aid  program  last  year  through  near- 
ly $900  million  of  export  orders.  The 
present  program  provides  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  loans  be  made  to  7  coun- 
tries; two-thirds  of  aU  military  aid 
will  support  11  countries  along  the 
Sino-Soviet  periphery;  and  four-fifths 
of  supporting  assistance  will  go  to  the 
four  strategic  areas  of  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Jordan. 

To  overcome  gross  inadequacies  in  the 
AID  program  I  sponsored  amendments 
to  encourage:  first,  other  advanced 
countries  to  assume  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  aid  burden;  and  second, 
American  private  enterprise  to  divert  a 
greater  share  of  its  foreign  Investments 
to  the  developing  nations.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  approved  the 
amendments,  and  AID  officials  of  the 
State  Department  have  been  responsive 
to  these  measures. 

Under  the  1965  program,  the  AID 
will  concentrate  on  encouraging  our 
allies  to  increase  donations  and  Im- 
prove loan  terms.  In  the  past  year, 
Germany  has  already  responded,  and 
Britain  and  Canada  have  made  plans  to 
do  likewise.  France  has  increased  its  do- 
nation, devoting  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  her  gross  national  product.  Oth- 
er countries  have  indicated  that  they  are 
also  planning  to  liberalize  their  con- 
tributions, thereby  bringing  about  the 
prospect  of  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  responsibilltes  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic foreign  assistance. 

During  6  years  in  Congress,  of  which 
4  have  been  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  ad- 
vocated the  continuation  of  American 
private  involvement  in  the  aid  program 
as  an  incentive  to  the  growth  of  private 
enterprise  In  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  year's  legislation, 
American  businessmen  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of:  first,  the  more  lib- 
eral ceiling  on  the  investment  guarantee 
program;  and  second,  the  expansion  of 
U.S.  investment  surveys  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  new  ventures  in  developing 
countries.  The  role  of  American  private 
organizations  will  also  be  augmented 
through  greater  participation  opportuni- 
ties in  AID  training  programs  having  to 
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do  wlti  technical  projects  and  health 
service!. 

Incli  ded  in  most  aid  programs  is  the 
spirit  ( f  self-help  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion w  lere  recipient  governments  and 
people  {hare  the  costs.  A  specific  exam- 
ple of  this  principle  in  action  is  the 
Americui  self-help  housing  project 
which  s  based  on  a  formula  where  the 
local  g<  •vemment  contributes  30  percent, 
the  eve  ntual  owner  40  percent,  and  AID 
30  perc  ent  of  the  necessary  funds.  Our 
goal  to  assist  underdeVi^ped  countries 
achieve  self-sufficiency  isHndeed  becom- 
ing a  r(  ality. 

Seventeen  nations  have  already  com- 
pleted the  transition  from  reliance  on 
grant  aid  to  economic  self-support. 
Pourte<  n  additional  nations  are  on  their 
way  to  final  termination  of  aid  funds. 

To  Clitics  of  the  program,  I  say  this  is 
not  thr  time  for  the  United  States  to 
abandoi  the  aid  program — imless,  of 
course,  they  are  prepared  to  abandon  the 
free  wo  rid  to  a  Communist  takeover. 

THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

A  mi  jorlty  of  the  voters  favor  main- 
taining present  United  Nations  policies. 
Surprisngly  the  majority  were  "not 
sure"  w  lether  or  not  they  favored  expan- 
sion of  multilateral  programs  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N.,  or  U.S.  with- 
drawal if  Red  China  is  admitted.  This 
uncertainty  reflects  the  conflicting  ap- 
proaches and  discordant  policy  with 
which  the  UJ5.  mission  has  handled 
United  Nations  problems. 

Manj  times  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress 1 1  lave  pressed  for  the  United  States 
to  work  toward  revitallzation  of  the  orig- 
inal pui  pose  of  the  United  Nations — ^that 
of  an  :  ntemational  forum  for  peace — 
and  ag(  inst  the  idea  that  the  U.N.  should 
become  a  vehicle  to  surrender  sover- 
eignty i  nd  security  in  exchange  for  col- 
lective verbsl  guarantees.  The  United 
States  s  lould  never  entertain  relinquish- 
ing leac  ershlp  in  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause (f  factions  working  against  us. 
On  the  ( lontrary,  United  States  must  pro- 
vide coiapelllng  and  effective  leadership 
for  enfc  rcement  of  existing  U.N.  regula- 
tions aid  give  essential  guidance  for 
basic  ii  iprovements  in  its  organization. 
Only  to  this  way  can  we  insure  the  U.N.'s 
conUnu>d  strength  for  the  future. 

The  Klsenhower  record  in  the  United 
Nations  is  one  of  complete  support  for 
basic  U  N.  policies  and  programs,  taking 
the  inlt  ative  to  transforming  the  United 
Nations  into  a  more  effective  and  dy- 
namic 1  istnunent  for  fulfillmg  th4  pur- 
poses of  the  charter.  This  policy  merits 
continuation.  The  United  States  must 
press  fo  •  a  change  to  vottog  to  the  Gen- 
eral Ass  smbly  in  order  that  the  makeup 
more  e(  uitably  reflects  population  size 
as  well  I  s  ability  to  support  the  organiza- 
tion. B  ecently  Congress  took  a  decisive 
stand  la  a  resolution  which  had  my 
wholehqarted  support,  saying  members 
N.  shoiUd  lose  their  voting  rights 
unless  dues  and  assessments  are  paid. 
Corresp  >ndingly,  it  is  now  up  to  the  ex- 
branch  to  insist  upon  enforce - 
the  International  Court  of  Jus- 


ecutive 
ment  of 


withto 
denied. 


tlce  ruli  ig  that  assessments  must  be  paid 


years  or  voting  rights  will  be 


October  s 

The  United  Nations  has  changed  its    of  the  committee  even  though  thev  t^ 
complexion  since  its  inception.     From  59     resent  a  composite  judgment  of  aU  lyS" 


member  nations  to  over  100  the  responsl-  mlttee  members.                       "*       '^'^" 

bilities  of  the  United  Nations  have  grown  I  have  had  great  opportunity   a« 

correspondingly,  with  the  real  test  being  minority  member,  to  participate  in  th* 

its    capability    of    meeting    the    rapidly  deliberations  of  importance  to  thp  m 

rhnnorinor    nrnhlpmc    nf    th^    ^^r^rlH        TV,o       tion.     TWs  IS  bCCaUSC  the  tWO  COrmmtSil 

on  which  I  serve  are  the  most  nnnnT? 


changing  problems  of  the  world.  The 
United  States,  in  the  world  leadership 
role  can  meet  this  challenge  through  a 
farsighted,  well-articulated  policy  to- 
ward the  world  organization. 
The  trend  in  emerging  nations  favors 

the  western  democracies,  and  it  is  heart-  ^^ 

ening  to  know  that  every  new  African  Westchester  and  Putnam  Countres"*'*Pew 
nation  that  has  joined  the  United  Na-  Congressmen  have  experienced  such 
tions  has  been  modeled  after  our  form  of  compatibility  or  such  enlightened  In^ 
government.  To  fail  to  continue  our  terest  and  response  from  the  electorate 
leadership  in  the  U.N.  would  be  a  de-  as  I  have.  This  has  made  my  Job  a  truh 
liberate  slap  at  the  free  world  that  has     rare  and  rewarding   privilege  and  hiu 


•    J.X.   ^  n^ost  nonpar- 

tisan  m  the  Congress— the  Committ^  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  CommlttTon 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Throughout  the  last  6  years  it  has  been 
my  distinct  honor  to  serve  the  people  of 


been  struggling  to  free  itself  of  Com- 
munist encroachments  on  their  borders. 
Our  continued  dedication  to  the  United 
Nations  must  be  to  revitalize  its  original 
purpose  and  create  an  instrument  ca- 
pable of  meeting  new  challenges  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world.  The 
U.N.  can  well  be  the  framework  through 
which  world  tensions  and  threats  sub- 
side and  where  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  world  can  be  born. 

CUBA 

The  Cuba  problem  is  no  longer  a  myth 
to  the  free  world.  The  well-armed  island 
south  of  Florida  poses  an  especially  men- 
acing threat  to  all  the  Americas.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Cuba  has  the  most  powerful 
military  establishment  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and  its  threat  is  as  much  subversive 
as  military. 

Constituents  of  Westchester-Putnam 
have  registered  their  opinion  through  the 
questionnaire,  calling  for  a  firmer  stand 
agamst  the  Cuban  regime  by  increased 
economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions.  The 
majority  at  this  time  would  not  approve 
an  invasion  of  the  island,  but  few  would 
maintain  present  policies.  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  apparently  agree 
with  this  opinion.  Seventy -seven  per- 
cent registered  in  a  national  poll  that  we 
should  insist  that  Russian  troops  be  re- 
moved from  Cuba  which  is  what  I  flatly 
emphasized  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter when  I  was  in  Moscow  last  summer. 

Presently  the  United  States  has  two 
alternatives  short  of  war:  One.  to 
strengthen  Latin  America  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion.  This  the  United 
States  is  doing  through  foreign  aid  and 
encouraging  greater  multilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  its  Latin  neighbors. 
And,  second,  to  employ  every  available 
means  through  economic  and  diplomatic 
sanctions  to  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
Cuban  Government  to  advance  the  Com- 
munist cause.  In  this  we  now  have  the 
support  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Firm  OAS  action  is  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Western  World,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  deterring  com- 
munism has  best  been  accomplished 
through  unity  and  power. 

REPEESENTATIVr    GOVERNMENT 

Since  coming  to  Congress  6  years  ago, 
I  have  voted  on  several  thousand  issues 
tocluding  what  are  now  the  most  impor- 
tant laws  of  our  land,  many  of  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  cosponsor. 

Bills  reported  out  of  committee  almost 
always  carry  the  name  of  the  chairman 


made    possible    representative 
ment  at  its  best. 


govem- 


COMMEMORATION  OF  SLOVAK  NA- 
TIONAL trPRISING  OF  1944 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  3.  Slovak  and  Czech  Americana 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  Slovak  national  uprising  of  1944, 
paying  tribute  to  the  many  victims  of 
that  uprising  and  stressing  the  lasting 
friendship  between  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia and  the  United  States.  This 
date  is  also  the  46th  aiuiiversary  of  the 
birth  of  free  Czechoslovakia  in  1918,  a 
date  an  oppressed  people  still  recall  with 
the  determination  that  they  shall  once 
more  be  free. 

The  cause  of  the  Allies  in  1944  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  valiant  fight  of  the 
pro-Western,  democratic  Slovak  people 
whose  nation  was  mvaded  by  German 
aggressors  on  August  29  of  that  year. 
For  2  months  the  insurgent  Slovak 
forces,  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  arms 
and  equipment,  stubbornly  held  out 
against  the  superior  might  of  the  Nazis. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  promised  military 
aid,  but  when  the  Russians  realized  that 
the  upristog  could  not  be  controlled  to 
suit  their  own  ends,  they  stopped  the 
Western  Allies  from  sending  equipment 
for  10,000  men  into  Slovakia,  and  the 
Slovak  defenders  were  crushed  by  the 
Germans. 

Recently,  Khrushchev,  true  to  the  Rus- 
sian policy  of  distorttog  history,  claimed 
the  Slovak  national  uprising  as  a  heroic 
Communist  act.  The  falsity  of  this  claim 
is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  Slovak 
patriots  who  gave  their  lives  in  that 
struggle  20  years  ago  as  well  as  to  those 
In  the  free  world  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  still  cherish  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  enslaved  people  of  Europe 
will  one  day  be  free  again. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  WISCONSIN— xvm 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
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tj>nd  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Soeaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks f  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  8th  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 

Congress.  ,      „     „       i. 

The  report  includes  all  rollcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
in  concise  form  information  which  is 
scattered  through  23,000  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 


The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  to  the  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bills 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
fiect  the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  in- 
formation concerntog  any  particular  bill, 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  issues  to- 
volved  and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  service  I  began  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  80th  Coi^ress.  This  is  the  18th  re- 
port of  my  voting  and  attendance  record. 
These  18  reports  show  how  I  voted  on 
2,277  questions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. BEised  on  quorum  calls  and 
the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an  at- 
tendance record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  to  this 
report,  there  were  159  quorum  calls  to 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  con- 
serve space.  This  accounts  for  the  non- 
consecutive  numbering  of  the  roUcalls. 
I  answered  "present"  to  145  quorum  calls, 
and  I  was  absent  for  14  quorum  calls. 


Boll- 
call 
No. 


U 

12 
13 


Date 

1964 


Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 


Jan.    28 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


ILW,  authorizing  JT."! 
On  motion  to  reconi 
On  pa.ssttge.     {Passed  298  to  11.") 


rwi  nnn  o  T-onr  in  fisPMi  iQfiS-fi7  for  Federal  aid  for  airport  construction: 

Zt^i^  instrJfctlons  to  reducrauthori;ations  by  $15,000,000  a  year.    (Rejected  110  to  201.) 


Yea. 
Yea. 


48 

51 
56 

69 
63 
65 
67 

76 
80 
81 

85 
86 

88 

89 

91 

97 


ino 

lli2 
104 

109 

111 

114 

lis 

121 
123 


19 
30 

Jan. 
Feb. 

28 

8 

32 

Feb. 

10 

35 

Feb. 

18 

39 

Feb. 

20 

43 

Feb. 

25 

•'■■^SsffiS?^,:s?i>!its£'^SiK:^SssS"^ 


(.Rejected  179  to     Yea. 


1S3.1 


II 


On  motion  to  recommit  ^^^ih  instructions  to  delete  construction  program.    (Rejected  174  to  188.) "::::;:::::::::::'.:::::: 

On  passage.     iTassed  254  to  ip_"),--^--_y.^--„--^---;-„v„-^.-jjp-p--jg;g-p^^^  io  conform  to  local  area 


(Adopted  220  to  175.). 


Feb.  26 

Feb.  27 
Mar.    4 

Mar.  5 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  12 


Mar.  19 


Mar.  23 
.Mar.  23 

Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 

Mar.  25 

Mar.  25 

.\pr.     6 

.\pr.  8 
Apr.    8 

.\pr.     8 

Apr.  8 
Apr.  9 
Apt.    ft 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  22 
May  6 
May    7 


Res.  5h2,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6041,  amenc 
'"Sn  moUon  to  end  debate  and  prevent  amendment  providing  for  judicial  review^of  Labor  Secretary's  prevailing  wage  determinations. 
II  R  W47'amend'^g'DLvis-Bacon  .\ct  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  conform  to  local  area  fringe  benefits; 

8nlS^toffir^^t1?^b:Y0,postponlng^mherconsideratio^ofcivl^^^^^^ 
H.R.  71.'i2.  19f>4  civil  rights  hill: 

H.R"?3?r?evfsin^'^a'~:^SannfeUoV^                                                                                                                     **'""  '  '''^''''  ^^"'"'^^ 
On  motion  to  recommit.     (Rejected  83  to  262.). 

H.R.  9637,  authorizing  funds  for  Department  of  Defense  procurement: 

On  paiisage.     (Pa.'ssed  336  to  0.) - - - 

n.R.  8363,  1964  tax  reduction  bill: 

nations: 

commercials: 

Onpas.'^age.    (Passed  317  to  43.)..     ^ ■■^-{ii^i " " " 

''■^^:^^;^^^^:i^^i!'^^r^:!Z^  to  $95,963,971.  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  1964.    (Rejected  90 

II. R.  8000.  imposing  tax  on  purchases  by  Americans  of  foreign  securities: 

n  R^W70^'ttfablisbmTa'*c^missfoho"conduc^^  

On  passage.    (Passed  339  to  29.) ---  

II.  Res.  6.'i0.  providing  for  consideration  of  II. R. 

On  resolution.    (Adopted  251  to  147.) ,  ^.      ^ 

II  R  8986  increasing  pav  of  Federal  employees  and  Members  of  Congress: 


Yea, 
Nay. 


TncrVasVng' pay 'of  Federal  employees  and  Members  of  Congress: 


Z^''t^""!^oySfoAZii.^^^^^ 


II.  Re 
agencies: 
On  resolution. 
H 


mittees.     (Rejected  151  to  173.) 
On  piUvsage.    (Passed  164  to  162.'  


Com- 


H.R.  10532..  making  tpp?opriations-fo7Vhe"Treasuryand"P^^^^  Office  of  the  President  and  3  independ- 

""on^^SdmentToi^r^ase  Coast  Guard  funds  by  $10,0(X),000.    (Rejected  160  to  193.)..... 

n .  lS".^6^  pr'ovidta'S  c^sW^at Von  of  H. r".  Yo456,"flscal  1965  aut  horizat ion  for  the  NationarAeronaut ics "aiid  Sp^^  AdminisUaiion:^ '"' 
II.R°"o4'«l!'aith°orizing^$r^,000,000  for  The  NationarAeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1965: 
S   18^>8  SorVzing^Sayment'of  iV3.M3'toward 

II  R%-^;;itKingY4M^^^^ 

8S  molio!?  lo^!Sil'^l/iri^t?r.ciS^?l;^S:^5^icil)ating  States  to 
195  to  223.)  " 

II.  Re^.^^sTagreeing^o" Senate  amendrnentsVo  ILR.  6196,  adding  wheat  program  to  cotton  subsidy: 

On  mo"  ion  "  odls^en"  e'wit  h  fur"  her  prSwedingsunder  t  he  call  on  rollcall  No.  101  •  JAdopted  224  t  o  13^ : " , " "  jW  > 

On  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  on  rollcall  No.  103.     (Adopted  iJ4  to  1S2.) 

HR   10723,  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  1965:  „/ ^„ku„  ronnrH      (^AHnntoH  iRSm  nn 

On  mo  ion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  expenditures  to  activities  that  are  a  matter  of  public  record     (Adopted  It*  to  idU 

II.R  "(M)9.  ZkmgTpTopriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  ^^encies  for  fiscal  1965. 

S.  239?,  effwm'atiiig  cTam^tlu^Conv^^^^^^ 


On  passage.     (Passed  348  to  5.) .  ,-   -.i■-,"-,,^«c ' " 

H.R.  10939,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1965: 

H.R'^nflf,'mIkinV'aTprop^Tat\"onsforthe  Departments^^ 

On  passage.    (Passed  314  to  40.) .      ....^ ■--:--,--,,---,, .u^: "- " 

H.R.  10945,  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1965. 

On  passage.    (Passed  341  to  3.) - " " 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting.i 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Not  voting.' 

Not  voting.* 

Not  voting.' 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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RoU- 
No. 


126 

m 
lao 

131 
113 

las 

U8 

laB 

141 
143 
145 

1S2 

U3 

1S6 

157 
160 

162 

IQS 
100 

170 

173 

176 
177 

17B 

181 

182 

184 

185 

187 

190 

102 

1S3 

105 
197 
196 

109 

aoo 

201 

210 

212 
213 

215 
216 

217 

218 

210 

220 

OT9 


224 
225 


]  >iite 
064 


Mty  13 

Mfty  18 

Wiy  20 
I^&y  20 

iiiy  20 

Miy  26 

Miy  27 

Miy  27 

Juae  3 
June  3 
June    3 

June  10 

Juae  10 

Juae  11 

Ju  ne  16 

jGDfi   17 

Jcoe  18 

JtDe  25 
June  25 

Jjjoe  25 

Juae  30 

July  1 
July     1 


July 
Jtly 
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October  9 


July 

July  21 

July  21 

July  22 

July  28 

July  20 

Ju  y  29 

July  30 

July  30 

Aiig.  3 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  7 

Al«.  7 
Aug.    7 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  8 

Al«.  11 

Aug.  11 

Aig.  12 

Aig.  12 

Aig.  13 


Aug.   13 
Aig.  13 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


228     Ai  g.  14 
220     Aig.  14 
See  foi  itnotes  at  end  of  table. 


S.  2214,  authoriiing  an  additional  U.S.  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  the  International  Development  Association,  for  loans  to  undprdftrpi 
oped  nation."?:  <=«uovci- 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rehearinfjs  had  already  been  held  on  similar  bill,  11. R.  9022.)     (Rejected  132  to  247  ) 
H.J.  Res.  1020,  authorizing  a  congressional  gold  medal  for  Henrv  J.  Kaiser:  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  150  to  143.  a  »:!  majority  being  retjuired.) 

H.R.  11202,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  19^5:  " 

On  amendment  to  add  $1.600,C00  to  build  peanut  research  facility  at  Dawson,  da.    (Rejected  181  to  198.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  prohibit  subsidies  oh  agriculturul  products  shipped  to  Communist  natioiisr  (Rejected  186 

10  loY.y 

On  ptLssage.    (Passed  311  to  64.) 

H.R.  11360,  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1965:      "" 

On  passage.    (Passed  340  to  f.) 

H.  Res.  724,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6130,  doubling  the  Federal  insurance  on  a  depositor's  account  in  banks'andMvlnes  an rt' 
loan  associations  from  $10,000  to  $20,000:  ^ 

On  resolution.    (Adopted  218 to  115.)... _ 

H.R.  5130,  doubling  the  Federal  Insurance  on  depositor's  account  In  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  from  $10  666"to'$20  docT 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Adopted  197  to  142.)   ' 

H.R.  10503,  authorizing  $1,175,000,000  for  highway  construction  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967:      

On  passage.    (Passed  296  to  0.) _.. 

On  motion  to  adjourn  for  the  day  In  order  to  cut  off  discu.ssion  of  antipoverty  bill,  11. R.  11377.     (Rejected  loVo  29b")""--IIIII" 

On  motion  to  adjourn  for  the  dav  in  order  to  cut  off  discussion  of  antiproverty  bill  i.lI.R.  11377).    (Rejected  16  to  272  ) 
H.R.  11380,  authorising  .$2,000,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1965:  

On  motion  to  recommit  ^^ith  instructions  to  reduce  authorization  for  development  loans  bv  $750,000,000  and  contingency  fund  bv 
$50,000,000.     (Rejected  193  to  211.)  ...  b       >    m  u  u> 

On  passage.     (Passed  230  to  175.) 

H.R.  11049,  providing  a  .5533,200,800  pav  raise  for  Federal  employees  and  .Members  of  Congress:  '" 

On  passage.    (Passed  243  to  157.  i .   _ 

H.R.  11579,  making  appropriations  for  public  works  for  fiscal  1965:  

On  passage.    (Passed  361  to  11. i    

H.R.  11376,  extending  certain  excise  tax  rates  for  1  year:  

On  Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  eliminate,  over  2  years,  ret;iiler's  excise  taxes  on  furs,  jewelry,  toilet  preparations 
and  luggage  and  handbags.    (Rejected  185  to  207.)  ' 

H.R.  11375,  increasing  temporary  national  debt  limit  to  $324,000,000,000  through  June  30,  1965: 

On  passage.    (Passed  203  to  182.) _._ 

H.R.  3881,  authorizing  $375,000,000  for  a  program  to  subsidize  urban  nia-ss  transfmrtation  systems: ' 

On  amendment  preventing  any  action  to  eliminate  featherbedding.     f  Adopted  234  to  171.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  defer  action  pending  conclusion  and  e  valuiition  of  engineering  studies  and  plans.    (Rejected 
190  to  214.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  212  to  189.) _ 

H.  Res.  793,  waiving  all  points  of  order  against  H.R.  11812,  making  appropriations  of  $3,3()6,obb,0o6  for  foreign  aid  in  flscaiY965': 

Onadoption.    (Adopted  222  to  162.) 

H.R.  11812,  making  appropriations  of  $.3,300,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  ".seal  1965: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  economic  aid  funds  bv  $247,800,000,000.    (Rejected  198  to  208.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  231  to  174.) 

H.  Res.  789,  providing  for  House  approval  of  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  7i52,  the  civil  riglits  bill:  "" 

On  adoption.    (Adopted  289  to  126.) 

H.  Res.  79,1,  authorizing  special  House  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  campaign  spending  of  House  of  Representatives'candldates" 

On  adoption.    (Adopted  264  to  92.) 

S.  2,  authorizing  Federal  grants  for  water  resources  research  centers  and  programs: 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  347  to  0.) 

H.R.  319,  protecting  postal  patrons  from  morally  offensive  mail  matter: 

On  passage.    (Passed  3'26  to  19.) 

H.R.  11611,  establishii^  a  National  Commission  on  .\utomation:  

On  passage.    (Passed  260  to  76.) 

H.  Res.  738,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3846,  establishing  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund:  

On  adoption.     (Adopted  338  to  8.)    

H.R.  3873,  reinstating  self-employed  commercial  fishermen  to  coverage  of  the  Public  Ilealth  Service  Act: 

On  passage.    (Passed  202  to  170.)    

H.  Res.  802,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11865,  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964: 

On  resolution.     (Adopted  350  to  29. )       . 

H.R.  11865.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1964: 

On  passage.    (Passed  388  to  8.) 

H.  Res.  803,  providing  for  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  11049,  increasing  pay  of  GgAral  employees  and  sending  bill  to  confer- 
ence: w^^ 

On  resolution.    (Adopted  246  to  131.) 

H.R.  9070,  establishing  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  .-^vstein:  "" "" 

On  passage.    (Passed  374  to  1.) .       '         

H.R.  1006,  authorizing  Federal  cooperation  with  Wisconsin  in  desisnnting  and  administering  ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  bill.    (Rejected  164  to  1.14,  ;i  two-thinls  iiuijoritv  lieing  required.) 

H.R.  3672,  authorizing  $47,000,000  for  construction  of  Savery-I'ot  Hook,  Hostwick  Park,  :md  Frultland  Mesa  Irrigation  projects  under  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  Act: 

On  stispending  rules  and  passnge.     (Passed  2,50  to  67.) ..  

H.R.  10939.  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1965: 

On  conference  report,     (.\dopted  359  toO.)   !... 

On  motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  specifying  at  least  35  [>ercent  of  repair  work  be  performed  in  private  shipyards,    (.\dopted 
186  to  178.) 
H.J.  Res.  1145,  expressing  the  support  of  Congress  of  necessary  measures  to  jireveiit  further  aggression  in  southeast  Asia: 

On  suspending  rules  and  passage.    (Passed  416  to  0.) 

H.R.  11377,  antipoverty  bill: 

On  motion  to  strike  enacting  clause  (reject  bill).    (Rejected  l'J7  to  225.)  .. 

Onamendmentsubstitutlngtextof  Senate  provisionsforbillreported  l>v  House  committee,     (.\dopted228tol96.) 

H.R.  11377,  antipoverty  bill: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  substitute  text  H.R. 11050.    (Rejected  117to295.) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  226  to  185.) .        

H.R.  1927,  revising  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  War: 

Onpassage.    ( Passed 388 to 0.)....  .  

H.R.  5990.  requiring  certain  findings  before  i.ssuanieofchari'able  solicitation  permitsin  District  of  Columbia: 

Onpassage.    (Passed 301  to 81.) .       .  

H.  Res.  836,  providing  for  consideration  of  S.  1451,  authorizing  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  judge  claims  by  former  stockholders  of  General  Dye- 
stuff  Corp.: 

On  resolution,    (.\dopted  374  to  3.) 

S.  1627,  providing  for  payment  of  $683,000  for  fiscal  1964  ojHTating  expenses  of  TnttrnHtional  Commi.ssion  for  Supervision  and  Control  in 
Laos: 

On  passage.    (Passed  268  to  89.) 

H.R.  11296,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  independent  oflicts  for  fi.scul  1965 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  reduce  National   .\eronautics   and    Space   Administration   funds 
by  $200,000,000.    (Rejected  114  to  270.) 
H.R.  12175,  Housing  .\ct  of  1964,  authorizing  funds  for  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  through  Sept.  30, 1965: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  extend  indefinitely  FH.\  insurance  authority.    (Rejected  184  to  194.) 

Onpassage.    (Passed  308  to  68.) .  .   .  .  .  

8.  1006,  subsidizing  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  certain  fl.sliing  vesi^els: 

Onpassage.    (Passed  198  to  124.) .  .  

H.  Res.  663,  providing  additional  $10,000  for  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

On  resolution.    (Rejected  115  to  156.) .._ 


% 


Vot« 


Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea, 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Not  votinjt ' 
Nay.  ^' 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Y'ea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  voting. ' 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
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23987 


Roll- 

csU 

No. 


232 
233 
236 
237 
23S 


Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 


239  .^ug.  18 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  1 
Sept.    1 


240 
241 
242 
245 

247 

248 

252 
253 

256 

280 
262 

285 


272 


Sept. 
Sept. 

3 
3 

Sept. 

3 

Sept. 

22 

Sept. 

23 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

3 

H.  Con.  Res.  343,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States  continue  efforts  to  secure  payments  of  assessments  in  arrears  by 

United  Nations  members: 
On  resolution.    (Adopted  351  toO.) ......-..—..—-  —  -.— 

H  R.  6242,  providing  for  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

On  suspending  rules  and  passage.    (Passed  343  to  7.) - 

H  R.  9000,  extending  Federal  controls  over  small  coal  mines: 

On  suspending  rules  and  passage.    (Rejected  202  to  151,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  required.) 

H  R  1839,  providing  for  quotas  on  imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton: 

On  conference  report.    (Adopted  232  to  149.)   ....  .—. ".""fVciV. " " " 

H.R.  8864,  implementing  enforcement  of  International  Coffee  .Agreement  ot  l»b.J. 

On  conference  report.     (Rejected  183  to  194.) _.- - 

H.R.  8000,  imposing  tax  on  purchases  ot  certain  foreign  securities: 

S.  1(W7,  SrMteei^g'eTecUic^o^u^^^^^ 
region: 

On  conference  report.    (Adopted  230  to  134.) Vo   ",'»A' Vo^V.' ' 

S.  3049,  Housing  Act  of  1964,  authorizing  funds  for  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  through  faept.  30, 1965. 

On  conference  report.     (.Adopted  309  to  70.) ■.-^-:---. :-. :■ : 

IT  Kes.  845,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11926,  limiting  jurLsdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  reapportionment  cases: 

On  resolution.     (Adopted  242  to  148.) 

H.R.  11926,  limiting  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  reapportionment  cases: 

On  passage,     d'as.'ied  218  to  175.) 

H.R.  9586,  providing  for  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts: 

S.  27^"  prmiding  for*?study  of  the  feasilMlity  and  possible  Vite'of  a  sea  leveiisthmus  canal  Ijetween  the  .Ulantic  and  r-'acio'c  Oceans: 

On' motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  320  to  23.) _.- - v.-- -;-■.;  jTV 

H.R.  4487,  authorizing  expanded  research  into  the  effects  of  insecticides  and  pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  236  to  110.) -      .    -     -        ..     

H  R   l'^?  extending  Public  Law  480,  authorizing  sales  and  donations  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  foreign  nations: 

On'riiotlon  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  forbid  sales  to  Communist  countries.     (Adopted  182  to  175.) 

S.  2220,  authw-Izing  for^vencss'to'certaln  doctors  of  up  to  5o' percent  of  student  loans  made  under  Ilealth  Professions  Educational  Assistance 

Act:' 
On  passage.    (Rejected  140  to  160.)..- -- -- ■ 

II. R.  12633,  making  supplemental  anpropriations  for  fiscal  1965: 

H.R.  "(^efauthorizin^ederiil  cooperaVionwdthWiVconsin "in  designating  and  administering  Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve: 

H.  Res.  892!pKi'viding  for  consideratlon'of  H  j^"Res."ii83,'inakiilg  coiit'iniiing  appropriations  for  certain  departments  of  Government  for  fliscal 
1965: 

S  3060  extenmng  and  MiendlngNationariSefe'iiscEduca^^^                                                                                                     _             ,r,  •    .  j 
'    On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  make  bill  more  nearly  conform  to  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.    (Rejected 
107  10  236.) 
On  passage.    (Passed  320  to  20.) - 

H  R  12633  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  1965:  ^   ^    ^t.    -r^,  ^  ,  ^    ,  r^  ,      v.       /ijtj 

On  motion  to  agree  to  Senate  amendment  providing  funds  for  impacted  area  school  payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Adopted 

211  to  78.) 


Y'ea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Not  vottng.t 

Not  voting.* 

Y'ea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Y'ea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Not  voting.! 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Y'ea. 
Nay. 


1  Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "yea.' 


'  Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "nay. 


CONTINUING  REPORT  OF  TASK 
FORCE  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Latin 
American  Task  Force  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  in  its  con- 
tinuing study  of  Latin  America  and  Com- 
munist Cuba,  has  offered  many  recom- 
mendations to  this  administration.  None 
have  been  adopted.  The  task  force  has 
rightly  criticized  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration for  the  following  failures: 

First.  Nonleadership  of  the  OAS,  even 
in  critical  times  and  even  when  chal- 
lenged to  provide  leadership  by  another 
member  state,  as  In  the  case  of  the  pres- 
ently pending  charge  of  aggression  by 
Venezuela  which  we  are  apparently  will- 
ing to  sweep  under  the  rug. 

Second.  Failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
InvEision  because  of  lack  of  courage  to 
follow  through  and  public  pronounce- 
ments of  nonsupport,  compounded  by  the 
abortive  tractors  for  prisoners  blackmail 
proposal  and  finally  the  exchange  of  $56 
million  in  medicines  for  prisoners — giv- 
ing Castro  an  exchangeable  commodity 
with  the  Reds. 


Third.  Failure  to  follow  up  with  on- 
site  inspections  and  stiff  sanctions 
through  the  OAS  during  and  following 
the  quarantine. 

Fourth.  Weak-kneed  sujcesslon  to  the 
demands  of  Castro — made  during  the 
quarantine — for  Immunity  against  ref- 
ugee raids  and  cancellation  of  low-level 
flights. 

Fifth.  Cutting  the  moral  foundation 
from  under  the  trade  embargo  against 
Cuba  by  trading  wheat  on  credit  to  Rus- 
sia and  by  refusing  to  fully  carry  out 
congressional  mandates  to  block  use  of 
U.S.  ports  to  companies  trading  with 
Cuba  or  to  cut  off  aid  to  countries  per- 
mitting its  ships  to  trade  with  Cuba. 

Sixth.  Loss  of  Initiative  in  cutting  off 
flow  of  subversive  trainees  from  Latin 
countries  and  the  United  States,  stop- 
ping arms  drops  in  the  Caribbean  and 
preventing  the  flow  of  millions  of  pieces 
of  Communist  propaganda  when  the  op- 
portunity was  ours  in  1963  OAS  meeting. 

Seventh.  Withdrawal  of  support  and 
encouragement  of  splits  between  refugee 
groups  resulting  in  effective  exile  efforts 
to  organize  Castro  opposition. 

Eighth.  Concession  to  Castro  granted 
by  permitting  Cuban  planes  and  Ca- 
nadian-Cuban flights  to  pass  over  U.S. 
territory. 

Ninth.  Effort  to  buy  friends  in  Latin 
America  through  use  of  Alliance  for 
Progress  fimds  fails,  announced  objec- 
tives of  Alliance  not  accomplished,  and 


inability  to  make  program  effective  in 
combating  communism  and  ridding  the 
Hemisphere  of  underdevelopment  pre- 
vails. 

Tenth.  Passive  accepttuice  of  the 
Khrushchev  doctrine  of  coexistence  with 
communism  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Eleventh.  Clumsy  floundering  on  Pan- 
ama resulting  in  weakened  position  by 
agreeing  to  discuss  treaty  revisions,  by 
having  no  Ambassador  in  Panama  or  the 
OAS  during  crisis  and  by  refusing  to 
assert  full  treaty  rights. 

Twelfth.  Vacillating  policy  on  military 
coups,  condemning  some,  condoning 
others,  and  falling  to  dlsttaguish  be- 
tween anti-Communist  military  take- 
overs possibly  necessitated  by  Commu- 
nist threats  to  the  security  of  the  coim- 
try  Involved  as  compared  to  grabs  for 
power. 

As  chairman  of  the  task  force  on  Latin 
America,  I  am  herewith  making  the  fol- 
lowing report: 
The  Commttnist  Thrxat:  Ck>NTAiNMEirr  and 

CJOTTNTER -OFFSJTSIVI 
THE    MILITART   THBXAT 

The  discovery  of  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba 
during  October  of  1962  laid  to  rest  any  argu- 
ments against  Cuba  presenting  an  offenslTe 
military  threat  to  the  United  States. 

On  October  14,  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
17-2  reconnaissance  aircraft  overflew  the 
Cuban  province  of  Plnar  del  Rio  and  brought 
back  photographic  evidence  of  the  San  Cris- 
tobal medium-range  ballistic  missile  com- 
plex.   Later  it  was  determined  that  there 
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were  at  least  42  medium-range  and  inter- 
balllstic    missiles    in    Cuba, 
^apons,  both  capable  of  delivering 
warheads,  have  resp>ectlve  ranges  of 
and  2,200  miles.     Other  offensive 
Included  42  I1.-28  Jet  light  bombers, 
these  offensive   weapons  were 
after  the  crisis  in  October.     There 
repeated  reports,  however,  of  mls- 
by  exiles  and  sources  within 
;  Earlier  this  year  a  series  of  explo- 
La  Guantana    (in  March)    and 
were  reported  to  be  involved  in  the 
"niese  reports  deserve  se^io^Is  con- 
Such  reports  were  received  be- 
crisls  of  1962,  but,  in  the  words  of 
Investigating     Subcommittee, 
intelligence  analysts  were  strongly  in- 
by   their    Judgment    as    to   Soviet 
indications  that  strategic  missiles 
installed  were  not  given  proper 
jy   the   Intelligence   community.     A 
factor  to  this  was  the  tendency 
of  Intelligence  people  to  discredit 
the  reports  of  Cuban  refugees 
es." 

K.  McCone,  Director  of  the  Central 
Agency,  has  testified  that  all  at- 
to  verify  these  reports  of  hidden 
have  produced  negative  findings; 
he  added,  "Absolute  assurance  on 
coiild  only  come  from  con- 
penetrating  onslte  inspection." 
from  the  ballistic  missiles  and  the 
,  the  Soviets  Introduced  24  SA-2 
urface-to-alr  missiles),  Mig-15,  17, 
the  supersonic  Mig-21  fighters, 
I  jitlshipping  missiles,  KOMAR  class 
and  boats.  These  weapons  espe- 
SA-2  missiles,  were  defensive,  but 
used  to  defend  offensive  weapons — 
and  IRBM's.  It  must  be  stressed 
defensive  weapons  are  still  in 
could  give  very  effective  protection 
>ffensive  weapons  should  they  be  re- 
Introdu  ed.  This  fact  along  with  reports  of 
missiles  stored  In  caves  and  at  other  loca- 
tions is  cause  for  grave  concern  to  the  task 
force.'  :  furthermore,  this  defensive  net  could 
be  \isec  to  shield  new  types  of  offensive 
weaponi  systems  such  as  bases  for  missile- 
firing  e\  ibmarines. 

S^VIKT    THOOPS  IN   THS    AMERICAS 

height  of  the  crisis  of  1962  Is  was 
that  at  least  17,000  Soviets  were 
in  Cuba.     Some  estimates  went  as 
40.000.     The  real  danger  with  the 
of  the  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  is  the 
It  sets  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
,  whenever  non-American  troops 
introduced  into  the  hemisphere 
had  been  hostile.    In  Latin  America 
the  English,   and  the  French 
repulsed  in   their  efforts  to  re- 
the   New  World.     The   traditional 
of  "America  for  the  Americans" 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Americans, 
South,  have  called  upon  this  prin- 
defense. 
^viet  introduction  of  troops  and  the 
of  Soviet  intercontinental  bal- 
was  a  gross  act  of  aggression, 
withdrawal  of  some  of  these 
has  served  to  detract  from  the  mag- 
I  ind  seriousness  of  this  move.    It  took 
a  supposed  climate  of  easing  ten- 
relatlve  diplomatic  openness  be- 
]  lussia  and  the  United  States.     But 
was  violated  and  this  viola- 
serve  as  a  warning  that  we  are 
to   be   eternally   vigilant.     In   a 
and  good  will  were  abused  and 
as  a  means  of  international  deceit. 
I^resence  of  Soviet  troops  and  weapons 
must  be  challenged  continuously 
5v«7  front  -until  they  are  withdrawn, 
stand  at  present  Soviet  troops 
moved  into  any  other  Latin  Amerl- 
' — ^if  we  allow  the  precedent  to 
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Por  example.  British  Guiana  may  get  In- 
dependence later  this  year.  Premier  Cheddl 
Jagan,  strongly  pro-Castro,  could  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  ruling  in  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion parties  In  his  country.  Violence  has 
erupted  many  times  In  the  past  2  years  and 
has  been  controlled  only  with  the  aid  of 
British  troops.  Jagan  could  easily  follow 
Castro's  lead  and  Invite  Soviet  "technicians" 
In  to  maintain  order  and  keep  him  in  power. 
British  Guiana's  ports  He  on  the  Caribbean 
within  easy  reach  of  Cuba  which  is  only  1,500 
air  miles  away. 

The  task  force  urges  continuous  over- 
flights of  Cuba  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  is  not  surprised  again.  Promised  on- 
site  Inspection  should  be  pursued.  Refugee 
and  exile  reports  should  be  given  more  credu- 
lity. In  the  Southern  United  States  adequate 
antimissile  defenses  must  be  established  In 
light  of  Mr.  McCone's  advice  that  missiles 
could  still  be  hidden  In  Cuba. 

U.S.  naval  forces  should  Intensify  patrols 
of  the  International  waters  off  Cuba  to  de- 
termine the  numbers  and  t>'pes  of  ships 
traveling  to  Cuba.  It  must  be  recalled  that 
ships  traveled  thousands  of  miles  through 
the  international  waterways  approaching 
Cuba  with  missiles  and  aircraft  parts  on 
their  decks — these  weapons  went  undetected 
by  us. 

THE  SUBVERSIVE  THREAT 

While  Cuba  used  as  a  base  for  weapons 
of  nuclear  warfare  can  pose  a  direct  and 
Immediate  military  danger  to  the  continental 
United  States,  the  subversive  threat  of 
Cuban  communism  Is  perhaps  a  greater  evil. 
In  the  words  of  Representative  Armistead  I. 
Selden,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  "It  is  per- 
haps possible  technically  to  classify  ballistic 
missiles  as  'offensive'  or  'defensive'  In  scope. 
There  Is,  however,  certainly  no  such  thing 
as  'defensive'  subversion.  Cuba  Is  a  launch- 
ing pad,  and  trained,  armed  Communist 
agents  are  the  ultimate  'offensive'  weapon 
upon  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  relies  In  his 
plans  to  destroy  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system." 

the  tools  Of  subversion 

The  Stennls  subcommittee  investigating 
the  Cuban  military  buildup  stated,  "The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Castro  is  sup- 
porting, spurring,  aiding  and  abetting  Com- 
munist revolutions  and  subversion  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere  and  that  such 
activities  present  a  grave  and  ominous  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Americas." 

The  OAS  Special  Committee  To  Study 
Subversion  found  that  to  spread  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  more  than  100  Slno-Sovlet 
periodicals  circulate  through  the  Americas. 
In  1961  alone  Cuba  imported  250,000  copies 
of  works  of  Mao  Tse-tung  in  Spanish. 
"Guerra  de  Guerrillas"  (guerrilla  warfare) 
by  Ernesto  Guevara  and  "Clento  Clncuento 
Preguntas  a  un  Guerrlllero"  (150  questions 
to  a  guerrilla  fighter)  by  Gen.  Alberto  Bayo 
circulate  widely  In  the  Americas.  Castro's 
news  service  "Prensa  Latlna"  also  aids  in 
spreading  revolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  vised  by 
Castro  in  his  subversion  Is  the  radio.  The 
use  of  long  wave  (broadcast  band)  makes 
available  a  large  audience.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  its  high  rate  of  illiteracy  this  is 
especially  relevant.  Recent  introduction  of 
low-cost  transistor  radios  has  enlarged  the 
audience  tremendously.  In  the  last  few 
years  these  transistors  have  become  the  most 
popular  luxury  item  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Latin  America.  They  are  being  purchased 
by  the  thousands,  especially  from  Japanese 
sources,  and  one  may  see  them  In  use  In 
market  stalls.  In  the  streets,  and  in  the  most 
modest  of  homes. 

Short  wave  sets  are  also  available  in  low- 
cost  transistors.  In  1961  Cuba  began  the 
international  broadcast  service  "Radio  Ha- 
vana, Cuba."  Broadcasts  now  total  more 
than  266  hours  per  week.     These  programs 


are  beamed  by  powerful  220-kllowatt  tran.. 
mltters.  ^^" 

The  subject  of  Cuban  international  bro^ 
casts  does  not  merely  attempt  to  descrlNT" 
rosy  picture  of  life  under  the  revolution  hi! 
deals  in  the  lowest  type  of  propagancU  ^^ 
rected  at  the  United  States.    The  technio 
of  the  "big  lie"  is  employed  constantlv  ^ 
there  is  a  use  of  Marxist  termlnolORv  u^ 
interpretation  to  a  point  that  seems  ri^ 
ulovis  to   the  educated  listener.     The  lewi 
of  the  propaganda  is  so  low  that  one  is  L 
most  inclined  to  discount  its  effect,  butwi 
must  remember  that  most  of  Castro's  listen 
ers  are  people  with  the  lowest  levels  of  edu' 
cation  and  per  capita  incomes  In  the  world 
What   may    seem    Incredible    to   us  may  be 
totally  acceptable  to  the  uninformed   back 
woods  peasant.     This  Is  perhaps  one  or  the 
major  faults  with  the  material  put  out  bv 
the  USIA  in  Latin  America.     It  is  of  com 
paratively  high  standard.    Some  of  the  pool 
ulace,  the  small  educated  segment,  may\pl 
predate     the    quality    of    our    propagancU 
However,  it  may  very  well  be  over  the  headi 
of  the  great  mass  of  people. 

Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  means  ol 
subversion,  Cuba  has  opened  60  cultural 
centers  in  American  republics. 

In  June  of  1961  Castro  announced  a  fel- 
lowship program  which  Included  1.000  grant* 
to  students  from  varloios  Latin  American  re- 
publics. This  points  up  the  primary  Impor- 
tance the  regime  has  attached  to  Indoctrina- 
tion of  American  youth. 

The  special  OAS  committee  on  subversion 
took  note  of  two  special  tactics  used  by  the 
Castro  regime  In  Its  efforts  at  subversion. 
"One  Is  bringing  hundreds  of  persons  from 
all  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere  In  order 
to  indoctrinate  them  and  train  them  In  the 
techniques  of  subversion.  The  second  Is  the 
well-known  plan  of  sabotage,  terrorism  and 
guerrilla  action  that  has  been  unleashed  In 
certain  countries,  particularly  in  Venezuela." 

Inamediately  after  the  October  mlssUe 
crisis  spokesmen  for  the  Cuban  regime  began 
making  a  series  of  speeches  openly  advocating 
armed  insurrection  in  Latin  America  as  a 
means  of  introducing  social  and  economic 
changes  based  on  the  Communist  system. 

CASTRO'S   CALL   FOR   COMMUNIST   REVOLUTION  a 
THT  AMERICAS 

In  December  of  1961,  Castro  called  upon 
Latins  to  form  a  revolutionary  cadre.  "The 
masses  are  the  ones  who  make  history,  but  In 
order  for  them  to  be  able  to  make  history  It 
Is  necessary  to  lead  them  into  combat.  'Thle 
is  the  duty  of  revolutionary  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations— to  get  the  masses  marching  and 
launch  them  into  the  fight."  As  with  Lenin, 
Castro  Indulges  In  this  contradiction  In 
Communist  doctrine.  Revolution  is  seen 
as  Inevitable  and  certain  to  take  place  out 
of  historical  necessity — then  they  say  that 
the  masses  must  be  Instructed,  Incited  and 
led  into  the  fight;  this  destroys  the  theory 
that  history  and  time  are  the  originators  o( 
the  explosion. 

Again,  in  January  of  1963,  Castro  called  for 
a  revolutionary  leadership.  "We  must  think 
about  how  to  change  that  situation  (l.e., 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  Latin 
America) .  There  are  persons  who  are  ex- 
perts on  figures,  but  what  are  needed  are 
persons  who  are  experts  on  changing  th« 
situation,  experts  on  leading  the  people  to 
revolutions." 

Ernesto  Guevara,  Cuban  Minister  of  Indu»- 
trles,  advocated  violent  revolution  for  Latin 
America  in  his  interview  with  the  London 
Dally  Worker.  "The  Cuban  Revolution 
has  shown  that  in  condition  of  imperiallit 
domination  such  as  exists  in  Latin  America, 
there  is  no  solution  but  armed  struggle. 
There  Is  no  other  solution  for  these  coun- 
tries except  revolution."  With  Guevanli 
use  of  Marxist  terminology  it  is  clear  he 
means  Communist  revolutions  tied  to  the 
Socialist  bloc. 
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SOVIET  INTEEVENTION 

The  placement  of  missiles  was  dramatic 
„rnnf  of  Soviet  intentions  for  Cuba  and  any 
nther  American  state  they  might  come  to 
influence— to  use  them  as  a  base  from  which 
W  strike  at  the  United  States,  either  with 
armed  force  or  subversion. 

The  Stennls  committee  put  It  thl«  way: 
.•The  Soviets  are  in  Cuba  prlmarUy  for  the 
Durnose  of  increasing  and  spreading  com- 
munism influence  and  power  in  Latin 
America  and  we  can  be  sure  that  they  will 
exploit  their  foothold  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible." 

LATIN    AMERICA'S    IMPORTANCE    TO   THE   FREE 
WORLD 

The  importance  of  preventing  the  conver- 
sion of  Latin  America  to  communism  cannot 
be  overstated. 

Ptorty-flve  percent  of  all  Latin  American 
exports  go  to  the  United  States.  (1958, 
13  596  million)  Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  even  higher.  The  United  States 
counts  on  Latin  American  support  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  D.N.  The  military  implica- 
tions of  a  Communist  Latin  America  were 
made  clear  by  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba.  The 
moral  support  that  Latin  America  lends  to 
the  free  world  in  the  struggle  with  commu- 
nism is  beyond  calculation. 

Cuba  Is  a  small  Island  7  million  inhabit- 
ants. The  loss  of  Cuba  as  a  supplier  and  as 
a  consumer  for  American  products  was  no 
great  blow  to  our  economy.  But  could  we 
remain  as  uneffected  If  the  number  of  Com- 
munist Latin  countries  Increased?  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  our  economy  of  a 
substantial  loss  of  consumers  and  suppliers? 
And  what  of  the  great  quantity  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty that  would  surely  be  confiscated?  (cur- 
rent investment  $10  billion) . 

These  economic  blows,  added^^  the  mili- 
tary and  political  impact  of  a  Communist 
Latin  America  would  certainly  be  telling  to 
U.S.  security  and  status  as  a  world  power. 

For  these  reasons  the  Unjted  States  must 
work  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  contain  the 
threat  of  communism,  as  represented  in  Cuba 
and  on  the  other  hand  encourage  the  kind 
of  social,  political  and  economic  growth  and 
development  that  will  make  a  Communist 
takeover  unlikely. 


THE   USE    OF   FORCE    TO    COUNTER    SUBVERSION 

In  1948,  1951,  1954,  and  in  1962  OAS  meet- 
ings took  up  the  challenge  of  the  Communist 
threat.  But  untU  the  recent  meeting,  in 
July  of  1964,  the  action  they  were  wlUing  to 
take  was  mostly  verbal.  This  time  it  was 
different.  The  meeting  set  two  historic  prec- 
edents: First,  It  defined  subversion  as  an 
aggressive  threat  under  article  6  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
("Rio  Treaty") .  The  resolution  warned  that 
"If  It  (Cuba)  should  persist  In  carrying  out 
acts  that  possess  characteristics  of  aggres- 
sion and  intervention  against  one  or  more 
member  states  of  the  organization,  the  mem- 
ber states  shall  preserve  their  essential  rights 
as  sovereign  states  by  the  use  of  self-defense 
In  either  Individual  or  collective  form,  which 
could  go  so  far  as  armed  force,  until  such 
time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  takes 
measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  hemisphere." 

The  second  matter  of  Importance  to  arise 
from  the  meeting  was  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  nations  were  willing  to  vote  for  a 
strong  resolution  over  the  protests  of  a  mi- 
nority. In  the  past  the  states  have  sought  to 
avoid  measures  that  were  highly  undesirable 
to  certain  members.  The  rationale  was  that 
to  pass  resolutions  disagreeable  to  some  of 
the  members  would  be  to  weaken  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Organization. 
Mexico,  Chile.  Bollva.  and  Uruguay  opposed 
the  resolution.  It  was  passed  and  all  nations 
except  Mexico  have  compiled  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  be 
broken. 


The  task  force  points  out  that  this  resolu- 
tion provides  strong  legal  grounds  to  future 
collective    resistance    to    Castro    subvesSion. 
The  specific  charge  brought  against  Cuba  In 
this  meeting  was  a  shipment  of  arms  sent  by 
Castro  and  intended  for  rebels  fighting  the 
constituted  Government  of  Venezuela.    The 
charge  was  stated  in  broad  terms,  however, 
to  note  that  the  arms  shipment  was  only  a 
part  of  Cuba's  pattern  of  "intervention  and 
aggression  •   •  •  affecting  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  sovereignty  of  Venezuela,  as 
weU  as  the  operation  of  its  democratic  insti- 
tutions."    It  was  upon  this  comprehensive 
charge  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  acted,  so 
paragraph  5  of  the  resolution  can  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  armed  force  can  be  taken 
up  to  repel  attacks  on  territorial  sovereignty, 
national  Integrity  or  democratic  institutions. 
By  the  strictest  interpretation  of  this  resolu- 
tion a  single  nation,  acting  in  its  self-defense, 
could  take  individual  action  "which  could  go 
so  far  as  armed  force"  to  terminate  aggres- 
sive action  by  Castro.    This  could  mean,  for 
example,  an  armed  attack  by  Venezuela  upon 
Cuba  if  subversion  and  violation  of  her  demo- 
cratic institutions  should  continue. 

WILL  THE    UNITED   STATES   ASSUME   LEADERSHIP? 

The  United  States  must  take  measiures  to 
insiu-e  Castro  that  this  resolution  wUl  be  im- 
plemented. Preparation  for  collective  action 
by  the  members  of  the  OAS  should  begin. 
Measures  for  collecting  evidence  of  Cuban- 
directed  subversion  and  violation  of  national 
sovereignty  should  be  established  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Pull  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  future  violations  of 
sovereignty  by  Castro.  The  preparation  for 
countermeasures,  "which  could  even  go  so 
far  as  armed  force,"  should  grow  contin- 
uously and  in  proportion  to  the  subversive 
threat.  These  countermeasures  can  serve 
possibly  as  a  deterrent  to  stop  the  flow  of 
arms,  trained  terrorists,  printed  propaganda, 
venomous  radio  attacks  and  other  tactics  of 
subversion.  But  to  deter  properly  there  must 
be  a  real  credibility  that  force  will  be  used. 
The  legal  foundations  for  collective  action 
exists.  It  is  up  to  the  United  Stetes  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  in  its  use. 

THE   RESPONSIBILrrr   OF  IiroiVIDUAL   STATES 

As  well  as  preparation  for  collective  of- 
fensive action  the  individual  states  must 
take  defensive  steps  to  stop  the  flow  of  Com- 
munist subversion. 

The  special  OAS  committee  In  its  con- 
clusion on  combating  subversion  stated, 
"The  utilization  of  Cuba  eis  a  base  for  pro- 
moting subversive  activities  imposes  on  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  the  task  of  de- 
veloping adequate  methods  to  combat  sub- 
version. Because  of  their  nature,  such  tech- 
niques of  subversion  must  be  opposed  prin- 
cipally by  Individual  action  on  the  part  of 
each  government.  To  this  end  it  would  be 
in  order  for  the  American  governments  to 
examine  their  security  laws  and  the  orga- 
nization and  means  at  their  disposal  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  are  adequate,  and 
to  adopt  the  measures  that  may  be  neces- 
sary in  each  case.  Individual  action  on  the 
part  of  each  government  is  the  first  line  of 
defense,  but  cooperation  between  the  gov- 
ernments is  also  essential  in  order  that  the 
measures  taken  by  the  countries  individually 
may  be  fully  effective." 


ANTI-COMMUNIST    ACTION    IN    FREE    SOCIETIES 

The  committee  also  noted  the  difficulties 
American  states  face  in  Implementing  meas- 
tires  to  counteract  Communist  subversion. 
Measures  taken  to  limit  Communist  activity, 
such  as  action  taken  to  prevent  agents  from 
freely  entering  and  leaving  the  country, 
propaganda  entering  by  mail,  subversive  stu- 
dent activities.  Illegal  marches  and  demon- 
strations designed  to  undermine  public 
order — these  and  other  activities  axe  difficult 
to  control  while  maintaining  a  free  society. 
To     implement     effective     antl-Communlst 


measures  and   retain   a  respect  for  hxunan 
rights  is  truely  a  difficult  task. 

The  special  committee  of  the  OAS  on  sub- 
version added,  "that  the  security  measvires 
which  are  taken  to  counteract  subversive 
action  of  international  communism  will  have 
very  limited  effects  unless  at  the  same  time 
the  American  governments  Intensify  their 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
peoples  through  the  overall  development  of 
their  economies  and  fuller  social  Justice,  all 
of  which  should  be  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions  and  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  individual." 

COMBATING     COMMUNISM     AMONG     THE     TOUTH 

The  task  force  would  like  to  add  a  spedal 
comment  on  the  threat  of  Communist  Influ- 
ence among  young  people,  and  especially  stu- 
dents, in  Latin  America. 

The  youth  of  Latin  America  face  a  trying 
future.  Their  numbers  are  growing  faster 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Oppor- 
tunities for  active  employment  and  contribu- 
tion to  society  are  not  growing  in  proportion. 
Traditional  restrictions  and  a  general  lack 
of  social  mobility  hold  opportunities  for  the 
youth  in  btisiness,  government,  military 
career  service,  scientific  occupations  at  a  low 
level.  This  lack  of  opportunity  Ls  frustrat- 
ing to  the  Latin  American  youth.  Tradi- 
tionally their  resentment  has  been  vented  in 
antlgovernment  sentiment  and  antU 
Yankeelsm.  Today  with  opportunity  at  a 
steady  low,  coupled  with  an  Increasing  popu- 
lation, the  pressures  are  building  up. 

Universities,  such  as  San  Carlos  in  Guate- 
mala, are  hotbeds  of  Marxism  and  anti- 
Americanism.  Especially  in  the  economics 
and  law  faculties,  the  open  support  for 
Communist  Cuba  Is  strong. 

U.S.  authorities,  despairing  at  extremely 
radical  and  hostile  attitude  of  these  groups 
and  the  apparent  Impossibility  of  changing 
their  sentiment,  do  little  or  nothing  to  in- 
fiuence  them.  Consequently  there  is  no  com- 
munication bet^en  the  Americans  or  any 
pro-American  group  and  these  radical  stu- 
dents. The  students  are  really  ostracized 
groups — they  are  at  war  with  the  govern- 
ment, the  Americans  and  the  society  that 
seems  to  have  no  place  for  them. 

The  task  force  believes  channels  of  com- 
munication should  be  established  between 
these  groups  and  sources  of  pro-American 
sentiment.  It  was  this  radical  dissident 
group  that  formed  the  core  of  Castro's  estab- 
lishment. They  were  Ignored  and  ostra- 
cized. In  the  end  they  communized  the 
society  that  rejected  them. 

As  difficult  as  the  Job  will  be  the  task  force 
would  strongly  urge  officials  of  the  USIA,  the 
binational  centers  and  political  affairs  offi- 
cers in  the  embassies  to  direct  efforts  toward 
this  radical  Marxist  core  found  in  nearly 
every  Latin  American  public  high  school  and 
university.  The  establishment  of  some 
dialog  could  go  a  long  way  to  lessen  the  air 
of  hostility  that  sxurounds  these  dissidents. 
Many  times  they  are  suffering  from  gross 
misconceptions  about  life  In  the  United 
States,  the  history  of  United  States-Latin 
American  relations,  activities  of  U.S.  busi- 
ness in  the  area  and  U.S.  policies  In  general 
as  they  relate  to  Latin  America  (the 
Alliance) .  These  misconceptions  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  students  by  professors  and 
others  who  had  a  similar  lack  of  opportunity 
to  learn  the  truth  about  the  United  States 
and  our  dealings  with  Latin  America. 


RECOMMENDED    ACTIONS 

The   Communist  threat:  Containment   and 
counteroffensive 

1.  Reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  United  States  can  rebuild  its 
hemispheric  policy.  This  historic  docTiment 
has  been  used  by  Americans,  North  and 
South,  to  bar  extrahemispheric  powers  from 
establishing     colonies    or     extending    their 
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ai  gimient  that  the  exiles  could  not 
ariund  one  group  no  longer  stands, 
a  group  named  the  Comlte  Pro- 
Referendlun  was  able  to  locate  75,103 
Cubans  :  n  exile  throughout  the  world.  A 
five-man  slate  was  proposed  and  voted  upon 
by  mall  ballot.  The  slate  received  98  per- 
cent of  he  votes  cast.  This  group  of  five 
highly  r  spected  Cubans  could  serve  as  a 
nucleus  or  formalizing  the  government  in 
exile 

3.  Impleibent 


the  OAS  Resolution  of  July  26, 

1964 

of  Communist  Cuba's  aggression 

Intervention  against  the  Government  of 

the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 

]  'orelgn  Ministers  resolved  that  all 

governments    would    discontinue 

break  diplomatic  relations  with 

Furthermore,    they    warned    Cuba 

shquld  subversion  continue,  the  gov- 

of  the  hemisphere  would  take  col- 

a4tlon  "which  could  go  so  far  as  the 

force." 
resolution  should  be  made  credible, 
the  last  American   Government 
relations   with    Cuba,    should    be 
svery  available  means  by  the  United 
other    hemispheric    nations    to 
recognition  from  the  Communist 
[n  1958  the  United  States  imported 
million  In  goods  from  Mexico;    tourist 
the  United  States  was  over  $300 
Prom  1946  to  1962  our  economic  as- 
Mexlco  amoimted  to  $760  million, 
continue    to    freely   provide    aid 
shbuld  be  used  as  a  tool  to  force  wlth- 
)f     recognition.       Similar     efforts 
te  the  airline  connection  Mexico 
Cuba  should  be  brought  into  play, 
should  be  taken,  using  the  Inter- 
Defense  Board  and  other   Inter- 
agencies,    for     collective     action 
Castro  regime's  traffic   in  sub- 
terrorists,    and    propfiganda.     The 
of  July  gives  the  OAS  legal  grounds 
1  ise  of  "armed  force"  In  the  event  of 
cxHitlnued      "aggressive      actions." 
for    a    ready,    standby    inter- 
backed    counterforce    should    be 
It  would  not  only  put  us   In   a 
iJBiullness  to  rep>el  futiire  subversion 
lerve  as  a  deterrent  to  all  Castro's 
What  is  needed  is  assertion   of 
Ie4dersblp  by  the  United  States  and  a 
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restatement  of  our  firm  commitment  to  the 
integrity  of  all  free  OAS  nations  in  oppoeltion 
to  the  Communist  challenge. 

4.    Implementation   of    a   Meaningful    Trade 
Ban  Between  Our  Allies  and  Cuba 

U.S.  efforts  to  get  our  allies  to  terminate 
trade  with  Cuba  have  been  nearly  a  total 
failure.  Logically,  our  friends  point  to  our 
trade  with  Communist  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia  and  claim  that  "the  United 
States  has  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  we  have 
a  surplus  of  buses;  If  you  can  sell  your  wheat 
to  Russia  why  should  we  refrain  from  sell- 
ing our  buses  to  Cutm?"  The  United  States 
can  give  the  Cuban  trade  ban  logical  and 
moral  strength  by  discontinuing  our  sales  to 
Communist  countries  and  by  withdrawing 
all  aid  to  nations  continuing  to  do  business 
with  Castro. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extmneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota on  my  voting  and  attendance  record 
for  the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  report  includes  all  roll- 
call  votes  and  a  summary  of  the  quorum 
calls. 

I  am  including  this  record  because  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  deserve  to  know  how  their 
Congressman  votes.  In  order  for  our 
representative  system  of  government  to 
prosper,  the  people  must  be  fuUy  in- 
formed of  the  actions  of  their  elected 
representative. 

AH  of  the  people  will  obviously  not 
agree  with  their  Congressman  on  every 
issue,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  two  men 
or  women  to  always  be  in  agreement. 
The  residents  of  Anoka  and  suburban 
and  rural  Hennepin  Counties  should 
have  this  opportunity  to  fairly  and  fac- 
tually examine  my  stand  on  each  of  the 
vital  issues  coming  before  this  Congress. 

The  preparation  of  this  report  is  one 
expression  of  my  sincere  belief  that  a 
public  ofBcial's  first  responsibility  is  to 
the  people  he  represents.  I  have 
manifested  this  belief  in  the  question- 
naire sent  earlier  this  year  to  each  home 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District.  I 
was  gratified  to  receive  more  than  22,500 
responses.  In  this  way  as  well  as  through 
a  heavy  correspondence  and  a  wide  and 
frequent  participation  in  public  meetings 
back  home  during  the  past  21  months  I 
have  encouraged  each  and  every  citizen 
to  express  himself  to  me. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  and  in  concise  form  in- 
formation which  is  scattered  through 
thousands  of  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  hope  to  continue  my  work  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  problems  of  con- 
gressional districting  and  State  legisla- 
tive apportionment.  Progress  on  these 
Issues  is  vital  if  suburbanites  are  to  speak 
through  equitable  voices  in  Washington 
and  St.  Paul. 


October  s 

As  a  reserve  officer  in  Army  inteUi 
gence,  I  have  taken  a  particular  IntSSt 
in  foreign  affairs  and  American  milit^ 
policy.  In  this  area  I  have  workedto 
sharpen  and  improve  our  foreign  aW 
program,  to  strengthen  our  associatica 
with  allies  pursuant  to  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  to  guaran- 
tee  the  very  best  in  training  and  equipl 
ment  for  our  military  forces. 

In  the  fields  of  education  and  employ, 
ment,  I  have  worked  with  other  Con- 
gressmen on  a  study  of  the  root  causes  of 
unemployment  and  have  been  privileged 
to  contribute  during  the  last  4  years  to 
improvements  in  vocational  education 
and  to  the  creation  and  strengthening 
of  the  manpower  retraining  program 
As  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  bill  to 
provide  partial  tax  credits  for  the  cost 
of  higher  education,  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  my  efforts  until  this  idea  be- 
comes law. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  the 
strength  of  individual  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility and  that  we  amplify  the  local 
and  State  governmental  role  in  our  Fed- 
eral  structure.  In  this  field,  I  was  happy 
to  work  for  the  Federal  tax  cut  after 
spending  disciplines  were  initiated.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  my  efforts  to 
responsibly  withdraw  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  certain  excise  tax  areas 
so  as  to  provide  local  government  with 
the  needed  revenue  sources  to  best  pro- 
vide the  community  services  desired  by 
suburban  residents.  I  will  pursue  my  ef- 
forts to  see  that  the  Federal  Government 
matches  income  and  outgo  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  people's  tax  money. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  have  devoted 
considerable  work  and  study  to  legisla- 
tion and  other  methods  by  which  we 
might  improve  morality  and  ethics  in 
government.  With  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  also  worked  with  bi- 
partisan groups  of  political  scientists 
seeking  ways  to  make  the  House  of 
Representatives  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive. This  is  imperative  if  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  National  Government  is  to 
continue  to  function  properly  as  a  co- 
equal partner  with  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Congress  must  main- 
tain their  rightful  constitutional  status. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  individual 
American  citizen  be  assured  that  his 
National  Government  will  serve  and  be 
responsive  to  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  this  report  are 
for  purposes  of  identification  only;  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legisla- 
tion completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  Involved.  This  word  of  caution 
Is  advisable  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bills 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  particular  bill,  u 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  Issues  involved 
and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

To  conserve  space,  I  have  not  listed 
each  separate  quorum  call.  There  were 
296  calls  since  January  9,  1963.  I  wai 
present  on  254  quorum  calls  for  an  at- 
tendance percentage  of  86  percent. 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Feb.  27 

Msr.  n 

M«r.  12 
Mar.  13 


Mar.  13 

Mar.  13 
Apr.    * 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  10 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  24 

Apr.  25 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  29 

May  6 

May  ' 

May  8 

May  9 

May  13 

May  14 

May  14 

May  14 
May  15 
May  15 
May  23 

May  29 

May  29 

June    4 

June    6 

June  11 

June  12 
June  13 

June  IS 

June  19 

June  24 

June  26 

July  9 

July  16 

July  17 


July  17 
July  18 


July  24 

July  25 

July  30 

July  31 

Aug.  1 


Aug.    1 
Aug.    5 

Aug.    6 


u'ReTb^  A*resofutYon  VeVatin"g  io'ihe  VuleVof  the  House"  orReprei'ni^tfye;." "  On'orderVnV  Pi-'^'^oy^  Vueition^Jg^^  - 

ii-/ies'ir&^^^^^^^ 

„'Tes%'9'"^°V'"oruUo^"oau?hor^^Te'ex^lin"         of^«r\^,!  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.    On 

uTl^.  'TbilUo Tit^ild't^e  ?XSovlPlons  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage. 

i/w^^-^'  Tim  io  Droclaim  Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  cititen  of  the  Unit<>d  States  of  America.  On  passage.  (Yeas  378.  nays  21) 
R  24;^-  K  b  to  So  "e  appropriations  toing  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  research,  development,  t^st.  and  evaluation  of  airo^  . 
ml«ile«'  and  naval  ves.*ls  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  amendment  No.  2.    (Strike  out  $322,986,000  and  insert 

uTi^'T^bllUo'^autror^l^^lVpCMan^  for  procurement,  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft^ 

mis^ilTs,' and  naval  vess^^^       the  .\rmed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  mstructions.    (Failed,  yeas  149,  nays 
258.) 


rliu^'tf;  amendment.     (I'ublic  works  acceleration.  $45O.0O0.(>OO.)     (^  eas -"S,  nays  1S4.)  n„  ^„cc„„o 

ciius.  u. ,  am  li  certain  legislation  relating  to  the  purcha.se  of  silver,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage. 

10  increS^   l^opportunities  for  training  of  physician.^,  dentists,  and  professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 


K.5389. 
K.12.     A  bill  t 


(Yeas  252.  nays  122.)- 


llS^!  if  "oVfinTpTs^ge'n^^^^  professional  pubic  health  personnel. 

and  for  other  purposes.     (Yeas  288.  nays  122.)  ,-  ■,  j  ,,c       . ,.  onit  \ 

11  R  4997      \  bill  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed,  yeas  lt6.  nays  205.) 

h'r'4997'    On  final  passage  of  t he  bill  to  extend  the  feed  grain  progTiim.    (\  eas  208,  nays  195.) .^- -----.--" ;„"^>„; 

11  R  176''     \  bill  to  promote  the  coordination  and  development  ol  ellective  Federal  and  State  prograir.s  rclatmg  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 

h"r''47  A 'wn  to  a^st  \h'J\"ta??s"to  prov\de'2ddTtion4ffi        for  research  at  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.    On  motion  to  sus- 

n'rReT'245''"\  joint  res^imio^/to"provwi  that  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to  por  diem  allowances  and  necessary  transportation 
costs  in  connection  with  travel  outside  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.    On„passage^.^^(|^eas^^^-.  nays^.)^     conference  report  on 

nays  190.) 


If  R  4274  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  103,  title  31.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  of  1961,  as  amended  On  passage.  (\  eas  278.  nays  53^  -  - .  -  - - 
II  R  ■5517  A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes.  Conference  report,  on 
(Yeas  242.  nays  129.) 


adoption.    ( \^Vf;^-^;-'-/;»y  ''';,^  ,  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report  on 

.•V  uui  iiiajiuig  »u>>j>«-m^ii.i"  >  J  i    >^i     _    _    ^ ^ j__.  —  ^  ^,^    „^      ■«'!♦>,  or.  QmonHTnont       CPhilinninfi  war   damase    claims.) 

■evious  question  ( 
(Falledrycas  168,  nays  207.) 


II. R.  5517 .- ^^-^. . ^  .,  -     .  X.      -« 

ordering  previous  question  on  motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  /6. 


With  an  amendment.    (Philippine  war  damage  claims.) 

11.  n.«.a^.   VrTsoTuYioirgranting  additional  travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.   (Failed, 

H^R%009'  "a  bin 'to  p'^ovl'de'foithe  periods  ending  June  30,and  Aug.  31.  1963.  temporary  increa^s  in  thepublic  debt  linilt  set  forth  In  sec.  21 

of  the  Second  Libertv  Bond  Act.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Failed,  yeas  195  nays  222     P[f5.^LuLf  f„rth  (r,  <=er  91  nt 

II  R  6009.    A  bill  to  pfovide  for  the  periods  ending  June  30  and  Aug.  31. 1963.  temporary  Increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  sec.  21  of 


On  passage.    (Failed;  yeas  158,  nays 


i/'ro!'T2'  ^AlSutiTn^toviding  &TcoTiTde^a?ion"^^^^  a  hill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  ^  the  parent  of 

waccs  bv  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce.    On  agreeing  to  resolution     (^  eas  362,  nays  9.) 

H  Res  3f«  A  resolution tuthoridng  tne  spaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates  to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organization  Con- 
ference in  Geneva.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  278,  nays  52.) 

n.R.  5497.    A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R'''34SR''''*"bill  to  further  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganization  plans  transmitted 

to  the  Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1.  1965.    On  Brown  of  Ohio  amendment.     (Yeas  226.  nays  1-5.)  on  loci   „r,H 

HR   6754     A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and 

h'r.  6h'6S'  TEiak?ng  a^ropriaUo?^f^thHe|ls"?ative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1964,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage. 

IuV49%.''  .rbfn\^aniend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act    On  pt^sage     (Failed,  yeas  204,  ^^^s  209,  "present"  1.) 

11  !k.  6755.    A  bill  to  provide  a  1-ycar  extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates.    On  passage.    (Yeas 

Il'lf '7063^  ^A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    ( Yeas-301,  nays  93.)  ,,,,„.  „„.„,„»„c  <«,  tho  nffip««  of 

IIJ  Kes  247  A  joint  resolution  to  suspend  for  the  1964  campaign  the  equal  opportunity  requirements  of  sec.  315  for  nommees  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.    On  pa.ssage.    (Yeas  263.  nays  126,  "present"  1.)  ...  ,  .  .    ti,.,  TAi-.,!„t 

II  H  6I7V?  Ibill  toaniend  see.  2(a)  of  art.  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  f  °^"«1  f^^E' ,^°  *  ^^ '^^^'^ 
of  Columbia  by  the  United  States.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  (increase  Federal  payment  from  $34,000,000  to  S4.,uoo,uuu.) 

ILR  "7179.  ^At.iU  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1964.  and  for  other  purposes.    (Yeas 

IuT."31?9^  ^A  bill  to  provide  that  judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior  and  for  other  purposes. 

II  jT.  4897!^^  a  biu't?fre[»a"subsec.'  (d)  of  sec.  2388  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed,  yeas  40,  nays  339, 

^prest^nt    2.)^^    making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1964,  and  for 
cs.    Conference  report,  on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    (Insist  on  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  No.  52,  National 
Air  M'useum  Building.)     (Failed,  yeas  144,  nays  245.) 

}Ik5K?-    ?bmto°aut3i"e\hrAdn^^nTstraK 
and  efficient  purchasi-.  lealse,  maintenance,  operation,  and  utilisation  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.    On  motion  to  recommit.     (Failed,  yeas  96.  nays  258.)  ,„,,  „„n.,»i^r, 

n.R.  6518.    A  bill  to  improve,  strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  poUution 
nays  102.) 

II. R.  4638.     A 

h'r'  Tn^^'^'-f  bUl  to\ncTeI4  Ihe  lendingTuth^^^^^^^  of  ihrExport^lmVon  B^'k  olw^alshlnVtonTo  «^^  within  which  the  Export 

import  Ba^k  of  Washington  mav  exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  motion  to  msist  on  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and  asks  a  further  conference.    (Yeas  379.  nays  11,  "present"  1.)        _.  _„^^  ,^^  .  „„  ,.  „  ^j,,   „  ^  „07  ,. 

II  Re-!  453  A  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of,  and  waiving  pomts  of  order  against,  the  conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.K  5.iU7,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  234.  nays  166.)  ^    ^r  .,       ,.  .-.-.    ^^  or^-^« 

H  Res  467  A  refolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7500.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admini;stration  for  research  and  development,  construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative  operations;  and  for  other  purposes.    On  agreeing 

H  RT500"  The  aDpropriations  bill  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.    On  passage.    (Yeas  335.  naj-s  57.)    -----.--.---- 
S   1652     An  act  to  Sd  the  National  Culture  Act  to  extend  the  termination  date  contained  therein,  and  to  enlarge  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

11  WsV^l^bmo^treng^e^n^'^'dim^S^^^  vocational  education  and  to  expand  the  vocational  education  opportunities  in  the 

Nation.    On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions.    (FaUed,  yeas  181,  nays  217,  "present"  1.) 


H.R.  5279.     A' 
other  purposes. 


Halleek. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 
Not  voting.' 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting  (paired 

against). 
Not  voting.' 
Not  voting  (paired 

against). 
No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting  (paired 

for). 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  voting.' 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 


On  passage.    (Yeas  273, 


bill  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  executive  power  in  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a  President  and 
ation  of  a  new  President .._  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructioii^ 


No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Date, 
1063 


Aug.    6 

Aug.    7 

Aug.    8 

Aug.    8 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  14 
Aug.  23 


Aug. 
Aug. 

23 

28 

Aug. 

28 

Sept 

10 

Sept 

11 

Sept 

24 

Sept 
Sept 
Oct. 

25 
25 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

7 

Oct. 

8 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

10 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

23 

Oct. 

28 

Oct. 

29 

Oct. 

31 

Oct. 

31 

Nov.    6 

Nov.    6 
Nov.    7 

Nov.    7 

Nov.    7 
Nov.  14 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  30 

Dec.    2 

Dec.     2 

Dec.     4 
Dec.     4 

Dec.     9 

Dec.     9 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  12 
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Measure,  question,  luid  result 


H.R.4955.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  fjuality  of  vocational  fltirat  Ion  and  torxpand  the  vocational  education  opportuni- 

ties  in  the  Nation.    (Yeas  378,  Nays  21.) 
H.  Res.  477.  A  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7824,  a  bill  tooontinur,  for  the  period  ending  Nov.  30, 1963,  the  existing  temporary 

increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  21  of  the  Second  I.it)ert  y  liond  .\(t.    On  iiprrcinR  to  resolution.    (Yeas  303,  nays  72.) 
H.R.  7824.  On  motion  to  recomit  with  instructions  the  bill  tn  continue  the  exi.'^tinj:  trmponirv  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec 

21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.    ($307,000,000,000.1     (  Failed,  yex;  ir>3,  niivs  229.  i 

H.R.  7824.  Final  passage  of  the  bill  regarding  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Lil>erty  Bond  .\it.    (Yeas  221,  nays  175.) 

H.R.  7525.  Motion  to  recomit  a  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  pro<rdure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Failed,  yeas  114,  nays  222.).,-".! 


H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  in  financing  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions.  On  passage.  (Yeas  287  nays 
113,  "present"  1.) 

H.R.  7885.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  for  a  hill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist:incf  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.     (Reduce  $585,000,000.)     (Yeas  222,  nays  188.) 

H.R.  7885.  Final  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.    (Yeas  224.  nays  isti.  "present"  1).        

H.R.  7500.  Conference  report,  on  motion  to  recommit  with  instruct i(>n.<.  .\  liill  t<i  ;iuth<>rize  appropriations  to  the  National  .\eronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  development,  construction  of  facilities,  and  adniinistrative  operations;  and  for  other  purposes  (Failed 
yeas  176,  nays  200.) 

H.R.  7500.  Conference  report,  on  adoption  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  (Yeas  248 
nays  125.) 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in  combating  mental  retardation  through  grants  for  constnietion  of  research  centers  and  grants  for  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  assistance  in  improving  mental  health  through  grants  for  construction  and  initial  stalling  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  335,  nays  Is. i 

H.  Res.  504.  A  resolution  to  create  a  select  committee  to  investigate  research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.    On  agreeing  to  resolution,     i  Ye.is  ,'J3»i,  nav.<  i>.  i 

H.  Res.  527.  A  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8363.  a  bill  to  amend' the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  individual  and 
corporate  income  taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes  with  respect  to  the  income  tax.  and  for  other  purposes.  On  agreeing  to  resolution 
(Yeas  324,  nays  67.) 

H.R.  8363.  On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  f'lxle  of  1954.    (Failed,  yeas  199,  nays  226.) 

H.R.  8363.  Final  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Co'ie  of  iy.'>4.     .Yeas  271,  nays  l.=>o.) _. 

H.R.  5555.  Conference  report,  on  adoption.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  I'ode,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes.    (Yeas  333,  nays  5.) 

H.  Res.  539.  A  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  7004,  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  193,  83d  Cong.,  relating  to  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  314,  nays  12.  i 

H.  Res.  541.  A  resolution  agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  3369.  Uii  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Civil  Rights  Commission, 
extend . )    ( Yeas  265,  nays  80. ) 

H.R.  7179.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes.  Con- 
ference report,  on  adoption.    (Yeas  336,  nays  3.) 

H.R.  8747.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus,  l'0;ir'ls,  comtni.ssions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  recoininit  with  instructions.    (Failed,  yeas  145,  nays  192.) 

H.R.  8747.  Final  passage  making  appropriations  for  sundry  indefn-ndent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  c-ommi.ssions,  corfiorations,  agencies, and 
offices.    (Yeas  302,  nays  32.) 

H.R.  5871.  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  11  of  the  act  of  .\pr.  1,  1942.  in  order  to  modify  the  retirement  benefits  of  the  judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes.    On  passage.    (Yeas  150,  nays  86.) 

H.R.  6237.  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  503  of  the  Federal  Property  and  .Administrative  Services  .\ct  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  grants  for  the 
collection,  reproduction,  and  publication  of  documentary  source  material  significant  to  the  history  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   On  passage.    (Yeas  1.58.  nays  154.) 

S.  1576.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in  combating  mental  retardation  through  grants  for  construction  of  research  centers  and  grants  for  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  and  assistance  in  improving  mental  health  through  grants  for  construction  and  initial  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes.    Conference  report,  on  adoption,    i  Yeas  299,  nays  1,'i.  i 

H.R.  8821.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which  amounts  made  available  to  the  States  pursu.ant  to  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  195s  and  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct  are  to  be  restored  to  the  Tresisury.  On  pas.saee. 
(Yeas  350,  nays  1.) 

H.R.  5945.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic  manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  On  pas- 
sage.   (Yeas  320,  nays  44.) 

H.J.  Res.  782.  A  joint  resolution  making  continuous  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  passage.  (Yeas  280, 
nays  11.) 

H.  Res.  314.  A  resolution  tograntadditional  travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Failed, 
yeas  119,  nays  164.) 

H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installations,  and  for  other  purposes.  Cofiference  report,  on  adoption.  (Yeas 
356,  nays  1 .) 

H.R. 8195.    A  bill  to  amend  sec.  510  of  title  V  of  the  Agricuitural  .\ct  of  1949,  as  amended.    On  passage.    (Yeas  173,  nays  160,  "pres€nt"6.) 


H.R.  6143.    A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  in  financing  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions.    Conference  report,  on  adoption 
(Yeas  258,  nays  92.) 

H.R.  8920.    A  bill  to  revise  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act.    On  motion  to  recommit.    (Yeas  258,  nays  98.) 

H.  Res.  564.  A  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8969  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary  increases  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  liond  .\ct.    On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Yeas  212,  nays  149.) 

H.R.  8969.  On  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  provide  temporary  Increases  in  the  pulHic  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.    (Failed,  yeas  172,  nays  197,  "present"  2.) 

H.R.  8969.    Sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  .\ct.    On  passage.     (Yeas  ls7.  nays  179,  present  3.) 

H.R.  8864.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  ttie  International  Cotlee  .\greement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York  on 
Sept.  28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  passage.     (Yeas  isi,  nays  14.Vi 

H.R.  2988.  K  bill  to  amend  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  provi<le  for  participation  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  international  sports 
activities.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    ( Yeas  285.  nays  3i).  i 

H.R.  8135.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  administration  of  public  recreational  facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reservoir  area,  Canadian 
River  project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Yeas  283,  nays  30.) 

H.R.  9139.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  forthe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes.    On  passage,    f  Yeas  332,  nays  5.) 

H.R.  9140.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  functions  a  lmini<ten'd  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  .\tomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence'  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  certain  river  basin  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;)i).  1'j64.  mi  for  other  purfxjses.     On  passage.     (Yeas  358,  nays  27.) 

S.  777.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  .\ct  in  order  to  iiuTe;i.<e  the  authorization  for  appropriations  and  to  modify  the 
personnel  security  procedures  for  contractor  employees.    On  passage.     ( Yeas  2.-il .  nays  134,  "present"  1.) 

H.R.  9124.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Re<!'W"  OiFk^ts  Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  piiss.     i  Failed,  yeas  177,  nays  \M.) 

H.R.  10.  K  bill  to  extend  the  app)ortionment  rpfjuiremont  in  the  Civil  Service  .\ct  of  Jan.  16.  1883,  to  temporary  summer  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Yeas  301.  nays  IH.) 

H.R.  6196.  A  bill  to  encourage  incre;ispd  consumption  of  cotton.    On  motion  to  recommit.     (Yeas  179.  nays  224,  "present"  2.). _ 

H.R.  6196.  K  bill  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers,  and  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  de.signed  to  lower  costs  of  production.    On  final  passage.     ( Ye;is  216.  nays  1^2  > 

H.R.  7885.  Conference  report.  Adopted  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  vear  1964,  and  sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate.  (Yeas 
195,  nays  164.) 

H.R.  8929.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development  program  for  the  National  Capital  region.  Vote  to  recommit.  (Yeas 
278,  nays  76.) 

H.R.  8747.  Conference  report.  Making  appropriations  for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  ofllces  for  fiscal  year  1964.     (Yervs  3.56,  nays  22.) 

H.R.  8747.    Vote  on  preferential  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  amendment  No.  92  to  conference  report  on  H.R.  8747.    (Yeas  170,  nays  204.) 

H.R.  6518.  Conference  report.  A  bill  to  improve,  strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 
(Yeas  273,  nays  109.) 

H.  Res.  579.  The  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  74.57,  to  provide  legal  assistance  for  Indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases  in  U.S. 
courts.    (Yeas  345,  nays  12.) 

H.R.  9140.  Conference  report.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-'ion,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basin  commissions  for  ft.scal  year  1964,  and  sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate.    (Yeas  328,  nays  47.) 


See  fo  otnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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nT"M99.    Recommittal  motion  designed  to  incorporate  language  to  bar  use  of  funds  of  Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  credit  of  Communist 

TTT™'"l*bill  mTkingapproprialions  for  foreign  aid  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1964.    (Yeas  249  nays  135.) 

HR  8667  Senate  Amendment  No.  26,  authorizing  $50,000,000  for  construction  of  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Flathead,  Mont.,  was  reported 
in  disagreement  and  the  House  insisU'd  on  its  disagreement.    (Yeas  329,  nays  41.)  oto  „„,.,  r  n 

uRwn     To  provide  for  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of  John  F.  Kennedy.    (^  eas  352,  nays  6.)^- -  - -------- -  -  . 

11  f  R^.i  87.5     .\  bill  inaking  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  certain  activities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

u'^iu^sV^'tule  p^vidinrfo^''^^^^^  of  o^der  against  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9499,  making  appropriations  for 
foreiVn  aid  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1964.    (Yeas  182,  nays  95.)  .. 

H.R.  9499.    Hecoii: '' '"-  '"-"■"♦'""■'  * 

i'resident  discret 
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C^mference  report,  on  mot ioi  to  rece<le  and  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  20  with  amendment.  (Export-Import  Bank  guarantee  national 
security.)    (Yeas  189.  nays  158.) 
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(Yeas  298,  nays  11.). 


On  Freling- 


On  passage. 


^   11.53.    Recommittal  motion.    (Yeas  110,  na>-s  201. ")  . ----- 

^1153      A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants  thereunder. 

li  Ri4s79     A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  to  increase  the  Federal  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  public  libraries, 
iiuysen  amendment.    (Failed,  yeas  179,  n_ays  183.) 

Il'.K.  4879.    A  h\n  to^ainemH™  LibraVy  Services  Act  to' increase"  the  FederaVassistance  for  the  improvement  of  public  libraries. 

II!  Res'!  1^2.  "vote  Va  motion  to  order  the  previous  (juestion  on  H.Res.  582,  the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6041.    (Yciis  297, 

n"R^fi')4L  *  A  bill  to  ameml  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  include  fringe  benefits  in  prevailing  wage  determinations.    (Yeas  357,  nays  50.) 

H  R  715'      The  civil  rights  bill.     (Yeas 290, nays  130.) , ;-::,-. : VCi '^"'"'y^u'  iWy 

nn  73hr     K  bill  to  simplify,  modernize,  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than  1  position  and  the  law  s 

concerningtheciviiianemploymentofretiredmemlwsoftheuniformedservices.    (Yeas 83, nays 262.)  ^  .i„„„i„„ 

H  R  9637     -^  l.ill  to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mussiles,  naval  vessels,  research  and  develop- 


ment test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces.    ( Yeas  336,  nays  0.) 

H  R  S.'^a     Conference  report      The  Revenue  Act  of  1964.    (Yeas  326,  nays  83.).. - ..----.- 

II  R  9022'     Recomniittal  motion,  to  amend  the  International  Development  Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 

increa.sc  in  the  resources  of  the  International  Development -Association.    (Yeas  208,  nays  188.)  ...  ,.  *•        i        i  .i„„ 

H  R  83i6     To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  making  certam  rules  relating 

to  the  length  or  frequency  of  l)roadcast  advertisements.    (Yeas  317,  nays  43.) 

n  R  9666     Recommittal  motion  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.     (ieas90,  nays309.)..  . .- -.-"-".--:i.--i;";"'i" 

UK.  mo.    A  bill  to  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities  in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financing  m  the  I  nited 

States  and  in  markets  abroad.    (Yeas  238,  nays  142.) 

11  R  8070     Toestat>lish  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.    (ieas339,  nays  29.) -. ..-. .- 

II   Res  650     The  oi)en  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  and  3  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  8986,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 

certain  officers  and  employees  In  the  F'ederal  Government.    (Yeas  251,  nays  147.)  .    .,     ^  ^      i  r-i     „,r„«„r,t      /v„oc  ii«  na,-=  o)> -, 

UK  89b6     A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Government.    '^  eas  IM,  na>s  222.) . . 

I  Res  .556  The  open  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  2  hours  of  debate  on,  and  the  waiving  of  points  of  order  against  H.R.  5838  to  in- 
corrKirate'in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  make  certam  improvements  of  fiscal  and  admmistrative 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  its  research  and  development  activities.    (Yeas  264,  nays  90.)  ,u„,„„„  .„  k„ 

H  R  5838T  Recommittal  motion  designed  to  limit  transfers  of  appropriations  to  $250,000  in  each  instance  and  to  requu-e  report;s  thereon  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress.    (Yeas  151,  nays  172.)  ,,      .,    .         ,  .  ■    ■  ♦..„ffl,.„„i 

II  R58a<\  hill  to  incorporate  In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  make  certain  improvements  of  fiscal 
•inil  administrative  nractices  for  more  efTective  conduct  of  its  research  and  development  activities.    Ci  eas  164,  nays  162.) 

HR   10532.  Request  For  a  s^arate  vote  on  the  Bonner  amendment  to  restore  $10,(K)0,000  to  funds  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  acquisition,  construe- 

n'R°i0M2.' A^b?l?Sng  aKpr^t'lom 'of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Department,  the  Executive  Oflice  of  the  President,  and  certain 

independentofficesforfiscal  year  1965.    (Yeas  .326,  nays  20.) 
n   Res  660   The  open  rule  under  which  H.R.  10456  was  considered,    (i  eas  35*,  nays  0.) - ------; :"'"::'"■ 

II  R  10456  '  A  bill  tVauthorize  appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  research  and  development,  construction 

S  '^S^'''si^s^n°sfon  oTrul^^^^^^^  °A  bill  t^o  amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquleen- 

ll'rife.tSminrrS^c;frn"  "Th:rc:rs?X^"ctTffit°s'?Sro'reiu^^^^^^  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  value  of  food 

stamps  issued  to  participants  within  the  States. (Yeas  195,  nays  223.) 
II  R.  10222.     The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.    (Yeas  229,  nays  189.)  .    ,■     .^     »        ■  .,^„  i„.i.,c.„.     ^v„ocoii 

II.  Res.  665.-  Providing  for  House  concurrence  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  6196,  to  revitalize  the  American  cotton  industry.    {\  eas  211, 

n^R^ll^:^^  Recommittal  motion.    Designed  to  limit  expenditures  of  appropriations  to  committees  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  whose 

expenditures  and  contracts  are  matters  of  public  record  and  are  available  to  public  inspection.    (\  eas  18S  nays  131.)  

HR  10809    A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  llealth.  Education,  and  •«  elfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  fiscal 

S.  M94.^  A^iill^oXfntat^e^^or^pllance  with  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  signed  Aug. 

h'r  10939     A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Dep.iriment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1965.    (Yeas  36.5,  nays  0.). -..---.-- „v;>„V«c;,»'r 

II.R.  11134.    A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  D..partments  of  State.  Justi«\  an<l  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  iigencies  for  fiscal 

IlTw'^l'  A  bitfto  alithorUe  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En.Tgy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec.  261  of  the  Ato'?'S?r^'?LQ '"L^iJo^- 
The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  totaling  $2,eWfi..577.()0(i  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1965     (,y^^^^f39/ "f >  ?  3;) 

S  2214  Motion  to  recommit.  To  amend  the  Internatio'ial  Develot)ment  Association  Act  to  authorize  the  Lmted  States  to  participate  in  an 
increase  In  the  resources  of  the  International  Development  Association.     (Yeas  132,  nays  247.)  ,».„„„ 

II  J  Res  1020     Authorizlngtheexpresslonofappreclationand  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser.    (Yeas  150,  nays  14J.)     u^ieas- 

ILr'  lr2i.2''Tb1lftnTkt?KopHaiions'^^^^^^  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965,  and  for 

otlier  nurooses     On  Pllcher  amendment.     (Yeas  181,  nays  198.)  «,„j, 

II  R  11202  Agriculture  appropriations.  .Motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  which  sought  to  Insert  language  to  prevent  use  of  any  funds 
for  payment  of  export  subsidies  on  any  su^rplus  agriculture  commodities  sold  to  Communist  countries  unless  approved  by  the  President  and 

H.R^aK.'^  A*bi"fmfklng  approprirtlons  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1965     (YeM  31L  nays  64.) 

H.R.  11369.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1965.    (Yeas  340,  najs  5.) 

H  Res  724   The  rule  under  which  H.R.  5103  was  considered.     (Ye..s  218,  nays  115.) .  "VIL": "» '":.:. 

HR  5i(»   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  insurMice  of  savmgs 

and  loan  accounts)  with  respect  to  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  which  may  be  provided  thereunder,    ("i  eas  19'-nf>^  1*2.) 
H.R.  10503.    A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  certam  highways  m  accordance  with  title  23  of 

H^R'^'llS^^R^mmlttiSlon.'  "D^lJ^ed  to  effect  a  reduction  of  $222,200,000  by  cutting  the  contingency  fund  $50,000,000  and  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  by  $172,200,000.    (Yeas  193,  nays  211.) 

H.R.  11380.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.    O  eas  230,  nays  li5. ).---.-. --;— /v-^VoiQ';,^.,:; 'iV- T 

H.R.  11049:  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  Government.    (\  eas  243,  nays  15/ .) . 
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October 


Mea-sure,  Question,  and  result 


3.R.  11579.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  function.s  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 

agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Knerpy  Ccinniission.  the  .<t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Con;nil5.<if.n  for  fiscal  year  l&fi.'i.     (Yea5  .360,  nays  II.) 

H.R.  11376.  A  notion  to  recommit.    A  bill  to  provide  a  l->ear  txtt  nsu  n  of  rertain  t-xcis*^  tax  rates.     (Yeas  IH,";,  nays  2(i7.) 

H.R.  11375.  A  bill  to  provide  fcr  the  period  ending  June  Jti,  HjGo,  a  ten.i  orarv  inirmse  in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec.  21  of  the  Second 

Liberty  Bond  Act.     (Yeas  203,  nays  182.) 
H.R.  3881.  A  request  for  a  separate  vote  on  an  amcrdment  to  tie  MassT  rarsit  Act  dt signed  to  insure efjual  treatment  for  all  transport  workers. 

(Yeas  234.  nays  170.) 
H.R.  3881.  Recommittal  motion  on  Mass  Transit  Act  designed  to  deftr  actu  n  ( n  the  legislation  [ceding  conclusion  and  evaluation  of  certain 

engineering  studies  and  plans.    (Yeas  190,  nays  214.) 
H.R.  3881.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Housing  and  Heme  Finance  Adnrnistrati  r  to  provide  additional  ussistnnce  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  mass  transportation  systems  in  metroroliian  and  otlur  urban  areas.     (Yeas  212,  nays  189.) 
H.  Res.  793.  Providing  for  waiving  of  all  points  of  order  against  II  R.  11812,  n.aking  appropriations  for  foreign  a.ssistance  and  related  agencies  for 

fiscal  year  1965.    (Yeas  222,  nays  162.) 
H.R.  11812.    Recommittal  motion.    Designed  to  effect  a  cut  of  $247,800,000  through  reduciions  in  6  categories  of  economic  assistance  funds. 

(Yeas  198,  nays  2C8.) 

H.R.  11812.    Making  appropriation?  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  Ifltu";.     (Yeas  231,  nays  174.) 

H.  Res.  789.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Reprepentatives  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  7152,  the  civil  rights  bill. 

(Yeas  289,  nays  126.) 
S.  Res.  795.    A  biL  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  coninsittee  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  to  investigate  the  campaign 

expenditures  of  the  various  candidates  for  election  to  the  Hou?e  ol  Kepre.-ientatives.    (Yeas  2t>4,  nays  92.) 
2.    Conference  report.    A  bill  to  establish  water  resources  research  lenters  and  to  promote  a  more  aderjuatc  national  program  of  water 

research.    (Yeas  347,  nays  0.) 

i.R.  319.    A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons  from  morally  ofTensive  mail  matter.     (Yeas  SJ.*;,  nays  \o.) 

l.R.  11611.    A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Technology,  .\iitoiiiation,  and  Ec<ini)inic  Progress.    (Yeas  2.')9,  nays  75.) __. 

I.  Res.  738.    The  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  and  4  hours  of  debate  on  H.K  .3.Mti.  a  bill  to  establish  a  land  and  water  conservation 

fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and  futiin'  outiloor  recreation  (leiiuuKls  and  neods  of  the  American  people. 

(Yeas  337,  nays  8.) 
I.R.  3873.    A  bill  to  permit  certain  owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  medical  care  and  hosiiitalizatioii  v,  iiliout  charge  at  hospitals  of  the  Public 

Health  Service.   (Yeas  202.  nays  170.) 

J.  Res.  802.    The  closed  rule  with  5  hours  of  debate  on  H.R.  llSf^S.     i  Yeas  350,  nays  .tt  ) 

I.R.  11865.    A  bill  to  increase  benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  system  and  to  provide  child's  insurance 

benefits  beyond  the  age  of  18  while  in  school,  to  provide  widows  tn'nelits  at  ace  lio  on  a  reiluce'l  lia.sis.  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  individuals 

not  otherwise  eligible  at  age  72,  to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust  funds  and  to  e.vteiid  coverage.     (Yeas  388,  nays  8.) 
r.  Res.  803.     Providing  for  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments  to  II. U.  lll>49,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 

employees  in  the  Federal  Government,    i  Yeas  244,  nays  131.) 

7.R.  9070.    A  hill  to  establish  a  national  preservation  system  for  the  pennanrnt  good  of  the  whole  people.    (Yeas  373,  nays  1.) 

i.R.  1096.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  coo[>erate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  administration  of  the 

Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes.    On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (?4  required.) 

(Yeas  164,  nays  154.) 

.R.  3672.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwick  Park,  and  Fruitland  Mesa 

participating  reclamation  projects  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  .Vet.     ( Yea,s  25i\  nays  67.) 

3.R.  10939.    Conference  report.    Making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defeiise  fwr  fiscal  yi'ar  1905.    (Yeas  351,  nays  0.) 

I.R.  10939.     Motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  14  to  H.K.  lirt<39,  «  huh  made  3.5  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration, 

and  conversion  of  naval  vessels  available  for  work  in  privately  owned  shipyards.    ( Ye;is  lHt>,  nays  178.) 

3.J.  Res.  1145,  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  southeast  .\sia.     tYeas  416,  nays  0.) 

I.R.  11377.    Record  vote  to  reverse  action  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  strike  enacting  clause.    (Yeas  197,  nays  225.) 

.R.  11377.    A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  rtsourccs  of  the  .Nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United  States  (antipoverty  bill). 

On  Landrum  substitute  amendment.    (Yeas  228,  nays  190.1 
I.R.  11377.    Recommittal  motion  to  substitute  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  to  deal  with  problems  of  poverty  in  the  United  States,  the  proposed 

Hmnan  Resources  Development  Act  of  1964.     (Yeas  117,  nays  295  ) 
I.R.  11377.    A  bill  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  rtsourcts  of  the  Nation  to  c<inibat  [loverty  in  the  United  States.    (Yeas  226,  nays  184.). 
I.R.  1927.    With  amendments,  to  revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their 

widows  and  children.    (Yeas  388,  nays  0.) 

I.R.  5990.    Amended,  to  amend  the  liistrict  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  .\ct  to  require  certain  findings  Ijefore  the  issuance  of  a  solici- 
tation permit  thereimder.    (Yeas  301,  nays  81.) 
I.R.  836.    The  rule  for  the  consideration  of  3.  14.jl,  the  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  upon  certain  claims 

arising  tmder  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  .\ct.    ( Ye,iS  374,  nays  3.) 
5.  1627.     Enabling  the  United  States  to  contribute  its  share  of  e.xpens»-s  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos. 

(Yeas  268,  nays  89.) 
I.R.  11296.    Recommittal  motion,  designed  to  reduce  by  $2.50  ,(X)0, 000  the  fun  Is  firovided  by  aro'iidmeiit  No.  204  for  research  and  development 

by  NASA.    (Yeas  114,  nays  270.) 

I.R.  12175.    Recommittal  motion  with  instructions.    (Yeas  H4.  nays  HM  ) 

I.R.  12175.    \  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hmisiiie,  uri>aii  nriewal,  and  community  facilities.     (Yeas  308,  nays  68.)     - 

i.  1006.    House  passed  with  amendments,  to  increase  authorizations  for  subsiiliziiig  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  returned  the  bill  to 

the  Senate.    (Yeas  198,  nays  124.) 

I.R.  663.     To  provide  an  additional  $10,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  fMuration  and  Labor.     (Yeas  11.5,  nays  156.) 

I.  Con.  Res.  343.    To  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  resjM-ct  to  theenforcement  of  the  provisions  of  art.  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

(Y'eas351.  naysO.) 

524  (in  Ueu  of  H.R.  6242).    To  provide  for  the  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.    (Yeas  393,  nays  7.) 

I.R.  9000.    To  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  .\ct  so  as  to  provide  further  ffir  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines.    (Yeas  202,  nays 

151.) 
I.R.  1839.    To  provide  for  free  importation  of  certain  wild  animals  ami  to  provide  fur  the  impxDsition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts.    (Y'eas  232,  nays  149.) 

EI.R.  8864.    To  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962.    (Yeas  183,  nays  194.) 

S.R.  8000.    To  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securitits  in  order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term  financing  in  the  United  States 

and  in  markets  abroad.     (Yeas  221.  nays  147.) 

1007.    To  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that 

region  and  to  guarantee  electricity  consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority.     ( Yeas  23o,  nays  134.) 

3049.    To  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  coiinnunity  faeilitiis.  and  thus  cleared  the  bill  for  Presidential 

action.    (Yeas  310,  nays  70.) 
3.  Res.  845.    The  rule  under  which  H.R.  11926  was  considered,  to  deny  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts  to  hear  and  decide  State  legislative 

reapportionment  cases.     (Yeas  242,  nays  148.) 

II.R.  11926.    To  deny  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts  to  hear  and  decide  State  legislative  reapportionment  cases.     (Yeas  218,  nays  175.) 

H.R.  9586.   To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  NationaK'ouncil  on  the  .\rts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  in  the  United 

States.    (Y'eas  213,  nays  135.) 
3.  2701.    To  provide  for  a  study  to  determine  a  site  for  con.struction  of  a  sea  level  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.     (Yeas  320, 

nays  23.) 

H.R.  4487.    To  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  u.se  of  insecticides  and  pesticides.    (Yeas  236,  nays  110.) 

H.R.  12298.    A  recommittal  motion  designed  to  tighten  the  detinition  of  friendly  governments  for  purposes  of  title  I  transactions.    (Yeas  183, 

nays  175.) 

H.R.  1229S.    To  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  I^evelopment  and  .\ssistance  .\ct  of  1954.    (Yeas  349,  nays  6.) 

3.  2220.    To  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  who  have  received  student  loans  under  certain  (Jovcrnment  programs  to  practice  in  areas  hav- 
ing a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists.    (Yeas  140,  nays  160.) 
H.R.  12633.    Making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965.    (Yeas  208,  nays  103.) 


H.R.  1096.    Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  administration  of  the  Ice 

Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    H.  Res.  S82,  the  rule  under  wliich  the  legislation  was  considered,  had  been  adopted 

earlier  by  a  voice  vote.    (Yeas  180,  nays  118.) 
3.  Res.  892.  The  rule  making  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  1183,  making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  thus 

obviated  the  consideration  of  the  legislation.    (Yeas  158,  nays  193.) 
3. 3060.  Recommittal  motion,  designed  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  impacted  area  aid  program  and  to  alter  subjects  taught  under  title  III 

was  rejected.    (Yeas  107,  nays  236. ) 
3.  3060.  Conference  report.    To  extend  and  amend  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  Public  Laws  815  and  874  of  81st  Cong.,  and 

sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate.    (Yeas  320,  nays  20.) 
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Yes. 

Not  voting.! 

No. 

Yea. 
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No. 

Yes. 
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Yes. 

Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
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No. 

Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 
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No. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 

Yes. 
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Yes. 
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No. 
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■  If  prew  at,  would  have  voted  "Yes." 


'  If  present,  would  have  voted  "No.' 
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KIM  SOOK  HEE  AND  KIM  LOU 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2759)  for  the 
relief  of  Kim  Sook  Hee  and  Kim  Lou. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rexnesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  205(c),  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  eligible  orphans,  shall  be  Inap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  In  be- 
half of  Kim  Sook  Hee  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
thony Caucutt,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

JAMES  D.  W.  BLYTH  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R,  7532)  for 
the  relief  of  James  D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife 
Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and  their  daughter 
Penelope  Jean  Blyth. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  James  D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife  Jean  Mary 
Blyth,  and  their  daughter  Penelope  Jean 
Blyth  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  Act  as  they  relate  to  residence  and 
physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


POTINI  DIMANTOPOULOU 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1684)  for  the 
relief  of  Fotini  Dimantopoulou. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Fotlnl  Dlmtintopoulou  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  ofBcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  quota  for  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LEOBARDO  L.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.  2499)  for  the 
relief  of  Leobardo  L.  Gonzalez. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Leobardo  L.  Gonzalez  may  be  naturalized 
upon  compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  except  that  no  period  of  residence  or 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
or  any  State  shall  be  required  In  addition 
to  his  residence  and  physical  presence  with- 
in the  United  States  since  September  2.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LINUS  HAN 


Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2698)  for 
the  relief  of  Linus  Han. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Linus  Han 
may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance  with 
all  the  requirements  of  title  III  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  except  that 
no  period  of  residence  or  physical  presence 
within  the  United  States  or  any  State  shall 
be  required  In  addition  to  his  residence  and 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
since  January  21,  1963. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  JORGE  A.  PICAZA 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2730)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  A.  Picaza. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Doctor 
Jorge  A.  Picaza  may  be  naturalized  upon 
compliance  with  all  of  the  requirements  of 
title  III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  except  that  no  period  of  residence  or 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
or  any  State  shall  be  required  In  addition  to 
his  residence  and  physical  presence  within 
the  United  States  since  June  19,  1944. 


CHO    SEUNG   MAN   AND   KIM   CHUL 
HEE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11294)  for 
the  relief  of  Cho  Seung  Man  cuid  Kim 
Chul  Hee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcrxse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Cho  Seung  Man  and  Kim  Chul 
Hee  may  be  classified  as  eligible  orphans 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  petitions  filed  In 
their  behalf  by  Mrs.  Carl  Volz,  a  citizen  and 
national,  respectively,  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  re- 
lating to  eligible  orphans.  Section  205(c) 
of  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  relat- 
ing to  the  number  of  petitions  that  shall  be 
approved,  shall  be  nonappUcable  In  thes* 
cases. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANGELO  lANNUZZI 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11512)  for  the 
relief  of  Angelo  lannuzzi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(b)(1)(B)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Angelo  lannuzzi  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural -born  alien  mines' 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Campolong, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WOO    SOON    KOOK 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  ^H.R.  11956)  for 
the  relief  of  Woo  Soon  Kook. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That,    in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality   Act,   Woo  Soon  Kook  may   be 
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bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
lald  on  the  table. 


SOO  BONG  KIM 


PEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unaniaous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consld  jraUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11317)  for 
the  re:  lef  of  Soo  Bong  Kim. 


The 
The 


the  pr  »ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 
The  -e  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represi  tntatixjes  of  the  United  States  of 
Americ  i  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
admlnl  itratlon  of  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Azt.  Soo  Bong  Kim  may  be  classified 
as  an  e  llglble  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval }f  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
and  M:  s.  Keith  King,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  purstiant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act,  eu  }Ject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  sec- 
tion ri  lating  to  eligible  orphans.  Section 
205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  rt  lating  to  the  nimiber  of  petitions 
which  jnay  be  approved,  shall  be  inapplicable 
case. 
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Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

amendment. 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 


In  the  administration  of  the  Imml- 
and  Nationality  Act.  Soo  Bong  Kim 
eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonlnunlgrant 
visitor:   Provided,   That   the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  find  that  the  said 
_  Kim  Is  coming  to  the  United  States 
purpose  of  being  adopted  by  Mr.  and 
itelth    King,    citizens    of    the    United 
that  the  preadoption  requirements, 
jf  the  state  of  proposed  adoption  have 
and  that  she  is  found  otherwise 
ble  under  the  Immigration  laws.     In 
the  adoption  does  not  occur  within 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
Soo  Bong  Kim  shall  be  required  to 
from   the  United   States   and   upon 
to  do  shall  be  deported  in  accordance 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  243 
inmlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.    In 
ev«  nt  that  a  final  decree  of  adoption  Is 
the  said  Soo  Bong  Kim  may  be  classl- 
m  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning 
1  101(b)  (1)   (P)  of  the  Act  and  the 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed 
record  the  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
of  the  said  Soo  Bong  Kim  as  of  the 
her  entry  piirsuant  to  this  Act  upon 
and  approval  of  an  application 
adJfiBtment  of  status  imder  section  245  of 


committee  amendment  was  agreed 


bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
rekd  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
a  id  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


BASHJO  KING,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1179)  for 
the  relief  of  Basilic  King,  his  wife,  and 
their  children,  with  amendments  of  the 
Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(DPage  1.  line  3,  strike  out  (101(a)(7) 
(b)]   and  insert:    101(a)(27)(B) 

(2) Page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  [Henry 
Alexander  Victor  King,] 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2413)  for 
the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  his  objection  so  that 
I  may  address  myself  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  will  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  so  that  the 
gentleman  may  explain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
S.  2413,  would  grant  to  a  lady  who  for 
approximately  3 '2  years  had  worked  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  the 
American  legation  in  Rumania.  This 
lady  was  born  in  Rumania.  She  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Communist  regime  and 
charged  with  being  an  American  spy 
and  put  in  jail  for  12  years.  Her  sister, 
who  was  also  bom  in  Rumania,  was 
working  in  the  British  Embassy  or  lega- 
tion in  Rumania  and  she  likewise  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  being  a  British 
spy  and  was  incarcerated  for  the  same 
period  of  years — 12  years.  The  sister 
who  worked  for  the  British  Embassy  up- 
on her  release  from  prison  and  with  the 
payment  of  $6,000  made  to  the  head  of 
the  secret  Communist  shakedown  oper- 
ation obtained  an  exit  visa  from  Ru- 
mania, and  was  then  given  citizenship  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  lady  who  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Embassy  was  released  from  the  Commu- 
nist prison  at  the  same  time.  The  same 
relative  in  the  free  world  also  paid  $6,000 
to  secure  her  exit  permit  from  the  Ru- 
manian regime.  But  there  the  similar- 
ity stopped. 

This  bill  seeks  to  enable  the  beneficiary 
to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization  im- 
mediately. This  Rumanian  woman  who 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy in  Rumania  and  was  incarcerated  for 
12  years  is  now  stateless  and  is  present- 
ly in  the  United  States  on  a  visitor's 
visa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 


Octolier  s 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   Mr  SDeak 
er,  I  object.  '  ^"" 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heart 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    AND    MEDICAL 
CARE 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indl 
ana    [Mr.   Bray]    is   recognized  for  m 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
is  most  imfortunate  that  the  Congress  ii 
adjourning  without  taking  final  actioc 
on  the  bill  to  increase  social  securitr 
benefits. 

On  July  29  the  House  passed  a  bill  pro. 
viding  for  an  Increase  of  5  percent  In 
social  security  payments.  This  amount 
was  not  really  adequate  because  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  by  8  percent  since 
the  last  benefit  increase.  The  Senate 
changed  the  increase  to  a  $7  increase. 

Bn,L    WOULD    HAVE    IMPROVED    OOVEIAGI 

There  were  other  important  changes 
In  this  legislation. 

It  would  have  allowed  persons  over 
age  72  to  qualify  for  benefits  with  only 
three-quarters  of  covered  employment. 

It  would  have  allowed  payments  for  1 
surviving  child  until  age  22  if  the  clilM 
is  attending  school.  Presently  such  ben- 
efits end  at  age  18. 

There  are  still  flaws  and  imperfections 
in  the  social  security  system,  which  we 
are  trying  to  correct.  Some  improve- 
ments would  have  been  made  by  this  leg- 
islation, and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  bill 
has  been  killed. 

This  social  security  increase  was  killed 
because  of  the  administration's  insistence 
upon  the  inclusion  of  hospitalization  ben- 
efits in  this  bill,  to  which  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  would  not  agree. 
So  we  have  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
conference  report  which  would  have  10 
greatly  improved  social  security. 

The  Congress  is  the  custodian  of  the 
social  security  program.  This  is  a  sacred 
trust,  upon  the  faithful  execution  of 
which  depends  to  a  great  degree  the  hap- 
piness, security  and  well-being  of  our 
citizenry  as  well  as  the  economic  security 
of  our  Nation. 

DANGERS    TO   SOCIAL    SECURITT    SYSTEM 

May  I  repeat  the  warning  I  made  to 
this  body  in  1960: 

History  is  filled  with  Instances  of  the 
currency  of  a  country  becoming  valuele«, 
thus  destroying  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
people.  I  well  remember  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  when  the  Chinese  rickshaw  boy  In 
Shanghai  was  earning  a  million  Chinese  dol- 
lars a  day,  yet  he  could  not  buy  a  loaf  ol 
bread  with  that  million  dollars.  Many  coun- 
tries have  gone  through  similar  crises. 

You  say  that  such  a  condition  could  not 
happen  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will, 
but  it  could.  The  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  is  now  $10  billion  a  year.  Our 
national  debt  when  I  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1960 — just  4  years  ago — was  $281 
billion  and  now  it  is  raised  to  $316  billloa 

I  repeat  again  that  we  must  do  a  better 
job  in  preserving  the  people's  money,  not 
only  for  those  drawing  social  security  to- 
day, but  to  protect  the  purchasing  value 
for  those  who  will  not  begin  drawing  for 
10,  20,  30,  or  40  years. 
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■*^  football 


Social  security  has  become  a  way  of 
Hfe  in  planning  for  the  future  of  an 
^prwhelming  majority  of  families  in 
America  Social  security  is  not  and  must 
not  be  made  a  political  issue. 

I  well  remember  that  before  President 
Elsenhower  was  elected  in  1952  allega- 
tions were  made  that  he  would  take  social 
security  away  or  destroy  it.  A  song  was 
even  used,  one  line  of  which  went:  "Don't 
let  them  take  it  away." 

Social  secvurity  was  not  taken  away  in 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration any  more  than  it  was  in  the  years 
under  President  Truman  ,     ,o.;o 

When  Eisenhower  took  ornce  in  I95d 
he  aptly  described  the  social  security 
system  as  the  "cornerstone  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's programs  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  individual."    Dur- 
ing his  administration  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  approximately  12  million  addi- 
tional workers,  including  farmers,  minis- 
ters,    self-employed,     farm     laborers, 
teachers,  domestic  workers,  and  a  host 
of  others.    Benefits  were  liberalized  both 
for  retirees  and  for  survivors.    A  lower 
retirement  age  for  women  was  estab- 
lished and  two  increases  in  benefit  levels 
were  enacted.     There  were  4.6  million 
monthly  beneficiaries  under  the  social 
security  system  in  June   1952;   but  by 
June  1960  this  figure  had  increased  to 
14.3  million.    The  average  retired  worker 
benefit  increased  from  $42  per  month  in 
1952  to  $74  in  1960.    Disability  benefits 
under  social  security  were  added  during 
that  period,  greatly  easing  the  problems 
of  our  disabled. 

I  was  happy  to  have  participated  in 
the  broad  strengthening  of  this  most  im- 
portant program. 

GREAT  PROGRESS    MADE    IN    LAST    THREE    DECADES 

Perhaps  I  have  had  more  reason  to  be 
interested  in  and  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  social  security  because  of  my 
experience.  In  1937  I  was  appointed 
president  of  the  department  of  public 
welfare  in  my  home  county  of  Morgan  in 
Indiana.  Although  social  security  legis- 
lation had  been  passed  2  years  earlier, 
covered  workers  began  paying  1  percent 
of  their  wages  into  the  fund  in  1937  and 
benefits  could  be  drawn  3  years  later,  in 
1940.  The  average  benefit  at  that  time 
was  $22.71  per  month  for  retirees.  In 
1937  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Morgan  County  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  pass  on  old-age  pensions,  blind 
pensions,  and  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ments of  aid  to  dependent  children. 
During  those  years  I  became  increasingly 
aware  of  the  great  need  for  social  secu- 
ity,  the  first  payment  of  which  was  then 
3  years  in  the  future. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of 
social  security  through  these  years  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  results  which  we  have 
accomplished.  Not  only  has  social  secu- 
rity added  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
well-being  of  our  older  citizens  and  kept 
the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  families 
of  deceased  workers,  but  by  providing  a 
supply  of  steady  income  it  has  prevented 
severe  recessions. 

LOWER   RETIREMENT   AGE 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Conmiit- 
tee  has  before  it  many  bills  that  would 


change  social  security  provisions.  For 
years  several  Members,  including  myself, 
have  sought  to  lower  the  voluntary  re- 
tirement age  to  60  years.  We  made 
some  progress  when  we  succeeded  in 
lowering  the  retirement  age  for  women 
from  65  to  62  and  later  allowed  men 
optional  retirement  at  age  62. 

I  am  aware  that  a  lowered  retirement 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  program. 
However,  I  believe  that  such  retirement 
at  age  60  should  be  conditional  upon  the 
retiree  giving  up  his  job;  this  will  do 
much  to  relieve  unemployment.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  are  physi- 
cally able  to  continue  work  past  age  60 
will  do  so;  those  who  would  retire  would 
release  a  job  for  someone  who  is  unem- 
ployed. Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  in  this  age  of  automation. 

MKDICAL    CARE    FOR    THE    AGED    POSES    PROBLEMS 

Medical  cost  Is  a  problem  for  all  Amer- 
icans, especially  so  for  our  elderly  whose 
Income  is  lessened  and  whose  infirmities 
increase.  The  cost  of  medical  care  has 
risen  sharply  in  recent  years,  partly  be- 
cause the  quality  of  such  care  has  in- 
creased. People  today  are  spared  much 
suffering  and  given  renewed  health. 

In  the  social  security  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House,  the  social  security 
tax  on  the  income  of  the  wage  earner, 
half  paid  by  him  and  half  paid  by  the 
employer,  would  have  reached  9.6  per- 
cent by  1971.  Senator  Ribicoff,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  President  Kennedy,  has  stated 
that  we  cannot  safely  raise  the  social 
security  tax  beyond  10  percent. 

I  believe  that  we  can  agree  that  medi- 
cal service  should  not  be  denied  to  any- 
one because  he  or  she  has  not  the  money 
to  pay  for  such  services.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  that  unfortunate  person 
should  be  forced  to  mortgage  his  home  or 
pay  out  his  last  meager  savings. 

However,  we  should  completely  study 
whether  those  who  have  plenty  should 
have  their  medical  services  paid.  Also, 
we  should  carefully  study  how  these 
medical  services  should  be  paid,  by  added 
social  security  tax  or  by  a  general  tax. 
The  responsibility  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  should  be  considered,  as 
well. 


CyTHER   FORMS    OF    MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

For  many  years  persons  who  lacked 
the  financial  resources  to  take  care  of 
themselves  have  received  help  under  old 
age  assistance.  This  has  Included  pay- 
ment for  medical  services  where  needed, 
but  we  are  hoping  for  a  better  method 
than  this. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  of  1960,  many  States  have  provided 
additional  help  on  a  joint  Federal-State 
program  to  persons  over  age  65  who  can 
take  care  of  themselves  normally  but 
who  cannot  pay  expensive  medical  bills. 
Expanded  aid  under  this  program  in  In- 
diana was  killed  by  the  Governor's  veto. 
The  veto  was  later  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, but  the  State  has  not  yet  ade- 
quately implemented  the  program. 

MANY  IN  AMERICA  HAVE  A  FEAR  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRAT  MOVING  INTO  THE  MEDICAL 
FIELD 

Many  in  America  have  a  deop  fear  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  moving  into  the 


medical  field.  Health  Insurance,  which 
most  Americans  carry,  has  proven  very 
successful.  It  also  is  expensive  because 
medical  services  are  expensive.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  those  who  caimot  af- 
ford to  purchase  adequate  health  Instu:- 
ance.  This  especially  applies  to  older 
people  for  whom  such  insurance  would 
be  even  more  expensive. 

Representative  Frank  Bow,  of  Ohio, 
has  introduced  legislation  whereby  the 
Goverrunent  would  subsidize  health  in- 
surance. This  would  keep  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  medical  business,  yet 
give  to  the  aged  the  same  health  care  re- 
ceived by  those  who  can  pay  for  this 
health  insurance  protection. 

Such  a  plan  would  allow  each  person 
to  decide  the  type  of  insurance  coverage 
and  supplement  It  as  he  or  she  sees  fit. 
It  would  keep  the  Federal  Governmpnt 
out  of  the  medical  profession  Inasmuch 
as  it  merely  would  be  handling  money 
and  not  be  directly  involved  in  providing 
services.  It  would  not  necessitate  any 
new  Federal  bureaucracy. 

People  having  such  insurance  through 
an  employer  or  miion  plan,  through  a 
fraternal  organization  or  other  group, 
could  continue  coverage  and  receive  this 
financial  help  in  meeting  the  cost.  Any 
group  plan  would  be  eligible  provided  it 
met  Government  standards. 

Such  a  program  would  be  expensive, 
for  adequate  health  care  is  expensive. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  adequately 
Study  this  entire  problem  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  for  the  better  health 
of  all  Americans  and  not  to  form  another 
unresponsive  Federal  bureaucracy. 

MUST   KEEP    SOCIAL    SECURrTT    STRONG 

It  is  sad  that  Congress  did  not  approve 
this  Increase  in  social  security  instead 
of  allowing  the  problem  of  medical  care 
to  block  the  entire  program  of  improve- 
ments. 

It  would  be  whistling  in  the  dark  U 
we  were  not  aware  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  social  security  system.  Social 
security  failed  in  Germany  under  Bis- 
marck because  the  national  economy  was 
not  strong  enough.  France  is  faced  with 
serious  problems  In  Its  social  security 
system.  We  must  not  let  this  happen 
here. 

We  must  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
that  Is  free.  All  benefits  that  are  paid 
today  or  wUl  be  paid  tomorrow  are  the 
result  of  the  work  and  endeavor  of  the 
women  and  men  of  America.  Social 
security  payments  today  and  tomorrow 
must  be  sustained  by  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, and  we  must  preserve  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar.  Weoweasolenm 
obligation  to  all  Americans  to  see  that 
social  security  never  is  made  a  political 
football  for  the  ambitions  of  any  person 
or  any  party. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  that  at  the  close  of  this 
session  the  provisions  of -the  bill  HJl. 
11865,  which  would  have  liberalized  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  not  been  agreed 
to.  It  is  very  uniortunate  that  the  con- 
ferees were  not  able  to  go  forward  with 
this  bill,  which  had  such  unanimous  sup- 
port in  the  House,  because  of  amend- 
ments placed  In  the  legislation  by  the 
Senate. 
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In  f  tiling  to  enact  the  House  bill  into 
law  wi :  have  delayed  many  of  our  older 


people 
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and  many  others  who  benefit  un- 


der Vbi  Social  Security  Act  from  their 
receip  of  benefits,  which  I  hope  we  will 
be  abl;  to  provide  by  law  in  the  next 

Congn  iss.     

Mr.  lARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  vould  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
my  CO  league  from  Indiana  would  yield 


tome. 
Mr.  BRAY. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  lARVEY  of  Indiana.  At  this  time 
I  wlsl  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Hoosie  r  colleagues  who  is  retiring  at  the 
end  o:  this  Congress.  I  refer  to  Don 
Bruck  the  gentleman  from  the  11th  Dis- 
trict o  Indiana. 

Mr.  3RUCX  has  served  two  terms  in  the 
House,  and  not  only  has  endeared  him- 
self to  the  Members  of  the  House  but 
also  hi  Ls  achieved  an  outstanding  record 
of  cor  tributions  to  his  district,  to  his 
State,  Emd  to  his  country.  We  are  proud 
indeec  that  the  gentleman  from  Indisma 
[Mr.  I  RTTCi]  has  had  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  great  qualities  and  to 
make  Jils  contribution. 

I  an  likewise  sorry  that  he  will  not  be 
servln  :  in  the  House  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, he  89th  Congress.  I  wish  for  him 
and  f(  r  his  wife  Hope  much  success.  I 
know  iiey  deserve  all  of  the  happiness 
I  am  i  ure  is  in  store  for  them. 

Mr.  iALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  :  ndiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  whit  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Jidiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  has  said. 
We  sh  ill  all  miss  Don  Bruce. 

I  be  ieve  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
his  lea  vlng  this  body  has  been  voluntary 
on  his  part.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  ;hat  if  he  had  elected  to  return 
here  lie  would  have  been  renominated 
and  re  ilected  overwhelmingly. 

Hav  ng  said  that  much,  may  I  also  say 
that  t  le  House  of  Representatives  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  Members — 
hard  >  rorking,  dedicated,  intelligent  and 
articu  ate.  He  has  served  with  honor 
and  d  stinction  on  the  great  Committee 
on  Ek  ucation  and  Labor  and  on  the 
Comnnittee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  the  work  of  both  of  those  committees 
he  haj  made  a  magnificent  contribution 
to  th<  welfare  of  his  country  and  has 
shed  he  light  of  glory  upon  the  great 
Hoosiir  commonwealth  from  which  we 
come,  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  c  osing  I  wish  to  say  to  Don  :  I  trust, 
when  we  come  back  here  next  year,  you 
will  have  occasion  to  come  back  this 
way  f  x>m  time  to  time. 

I  dc  not  beUeve  that  his  political  star 
has  sink.  I  would  say,  rather,  it  is  on 
the  as  pendancy. 

We  in  the  Indiana  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  side 
of  th<  aisle — and  this  is  not  to  say  we 
have  not  had  most  friendly  relation- 
ships with  our  friends  from  Indiana  on 
the  o  her  side  of  the  aisle — the  seven 
of  us  1 7ho  have  served  in  the  past  2  years, 
certaiily  have  had  a  close  knit,  very 
friendly  attitude  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion among  all,  in  which  we  have  tried 


to  represent  the  people  of  the  State  who 
sent  us  here. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bruce  J  as  he  leaves  this  body 
I  am  sorry  that  he  will  not  be  with  us 
next  year,  but  I  wish  him  well  in  what- 
ever he  may  undertake  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  praise  of 
Mr.  Donald  Bruce.  He  has  just  finished 
his  second  term  in  Congress.  Few  men 
have  left  more  of  an  imprint  in  this 
body  in  those  brief  4  years.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of 
life,  but  his  work  has  added  greatly  to 
this  body.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
more  articulate  speaker  or  a  more  per- 
suasive speaker  on  the  evils  of  commu- 
nism and  the  dangers  of  communism 
than  our  colleague  from  Indiana,  Donald 
Bruce.  I  am  certain  that  he  has  a  great 
public  life  ahead  of  him.  I  know  we  all 
join  in  wishing  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
and  children  the  very  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  our  col- 
league from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  said  in  addition  to  what 
my  Hoosier  colleagues  have  already  said 
about  our  friend  and  colleague,  Donald 
Bruce.  We  have  enjoyed  serving  with 
him  during  the  years  he  has  been  here, 
and  we  have  certainly  profited,  as  have 
all  Members  of  the  House,  by  his  pres- 
ence and  his  companionship.  As  has 
been  pointed  out.  he  has  served  with 
vigor,  dedication,  and  distinction  upon 
two  dififlcult  and  important  committees. 
To  each  of  these  he  has  contributed 
greatly.  The  fact  that  he  is  departing 
voluntarily  from  this  House  is  signifi- 
cant, and  I  join  those  others  who  pre- 
dict for  him  a  long  and  brilliant  future. 
I,  too.  would  wish  for  him,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  much  happiness  and  much 
success. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rou- 
debush]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  Republican  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  and  my  regret  on  the  fact  that 
Donald  C.  Bruce,  our  11th  District  Con- 
gressman, is  leaving  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  known  Don  now  for 
something  like  20  years,  long  before  he 
became  a  Member  of  this  fine  body.  I 
well  remember  his  fine  work  as  a  news 
commentator  in  his  home  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  His  contributions  to 
community  life  were  many,  but  we  re- 
member him  best  during  those  years  as 
an  intelligent  and  effective  leader  of 
those  forces  which  have  lent  their 
energies  to  the  task  of  alerting  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  threat  of  Communist 
subversion.  He  continued  this  struggle 
throughout  his  service  in  the  Congress 
as  an  effective  member  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
will  say  that  I  have  known  many  men  in 
my  time,  but  I  would  say  that  Donald  C. 
Bruce  is  one  of  the  finest  Americans  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know.  Certainly 
he  has  done  a  wonderful  job  these  past  4 
years  as  a  member  of  tvo  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  this  House.  His 
participation  in  and  his  contribution  to 
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good  government  are  unquestioaad.  t 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expr^hi 
again  my  sorrow  and  in  extendl^^ 
best  wishes  for  future  success  to  hln  ^ 
my  warmest  and  best  regards  to  his  low! 
ly  wife,  Hope,  and  to  his  fine  children 

In  closing  I  will  say,  "Don.  the  Houi* 
of  Representatives  will  have  a  big  emrtr 
seat  as  a  result  of  your  absence  andr 
know  your  colleagues  here  will  miMyon 
very  much."  ^ 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  itb 
Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  so  thSi 
may  asosciate  myself  with  the  remarb 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  remarks  of  the  minority  leader 
and  of  our  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Don  Bruce  has  spoken  often  for  me  In 
my  district  in  Maryland  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  a  few  words  for  him  and  to 
him  today  in  the  House.  On  many  oc- 
casions Don  has  come  into  Maryland  at 
my  request  to  address  various  groups  on 
matters  of  public  interest.  He  has  al- 
ways brought  with  him  good  will,  good 
information,  and  has  brought  to  the 
audiences  that  he  has  addressed  a  new 
concept  and  understanding  of  publk 
issues. 

In  the  time  we  have  served  in  the 
House  together — and  we  came  here  to- 
gether— Don  Bruce  and  I  have  on  oc- 
casion differed  on  specific  issues,  but : 
think  that  the  votes  that  we  have  cast 
have  all  been  good  Repubhcan  votes  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  both  seeking  to 
preserve  in  this  country  individual  free- 
dom, to  preserve  and  maintain  the  mar- 
ketplace of  America  as  a  center  of  free 
enterprise. 

Don's  many  visits  to  Maryland  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  party  In 
which  we  share  membership  is  a  greit 
national  party,  drawing  from  its  root! 
many  sources  of  inspiration  and  guidance 
and  comprehending  all  the  concerm 
and  interests  of  America. 

I  hope  that  as  Don  goes  on  to  other 
work  he  will  continue  to  carry  with  hln 
this  message  that  our  party  is  one  of  the 
great  and  positive  ir^uences  which  is 
moving  forward  in  America  today,  cover- 
ing a  broad  spectrum  of  American  life. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Stinson  ] . 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  i 
Member  of  the  freshman  class  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  would  like  to  take  thii 
opportunity  to  thank  Donald  Bruci  for 
all  the  help  he  has  given  to  the  new 
Members  this  year.  He  has  been  un- 
selfish with  his  time.  He  has  given  u» 
advice  and  leadership.  He  has  been 
truly  wonderful  in  making  himself  avail- 
able in  behalf  of  the  freshmen  Mem- 
bers. I  consider  Don  Bruce  a  very  dear 
personal  friend  of  mine,  as  do  the  other 
Members  of  the  freshman  class.  I  want 
to  wish  him  every  possible  success  for 
the  future  in  anything  he  may  under- 
take. I  consider  him  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans  of  this  country.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  any  way  he  possibly  can. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
/■^hikoweth]. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
_rtsh  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  Don  Bruce.  I 
regret  to  see  him  leave  the  House.  I 
consider  him  one  of  our  most  able,  and 
capable  Members.  I  have  formed  a  most 
favorable  impression  of  him  in  the  time 
that  I  have  served  with  him  in  this  body, 
and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my  asso- 
ciation with  him.  He  is  an  outstanding 
American  and  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress Is  a  great  loss  to  this  country.  I 
consider  him  an  authority  on  many  sub- 
jects including  foreign  policy  and  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  one  of  our  best  Informed 
men  on  the  Cuban  situation.  I  want  to 
thank  Donald  Bruce  for  his  many  cour- 
tesies to  me.  I  wish  him  success  In  all 
of  his  plans  for  the  future. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
a  word  of  praise  and  thanks  for  the  serv- 
ice that  DON  BRUCE  has  given  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  also  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
came  to  this  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  Member  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Bruce.  It  did  not  take  very  long  before 
all  of  us  realized  that  here  was  a  man 
who  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  with  Don  Bruce 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  I  have  been  with  him  on 
the  platform.  I  have  observed  him  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
profound  respect  not  only  for  what  he 
says  but  for  what  he  is  and  what  he 
stands  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  many  men 
because  they  passed  through  these  halls 
and  have  been  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  will  remember  some 
for  what  they  have  said.  I  will  remem- 
ber Don  Bruce  for  what  he  has  done  for 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Don  Bruce 
my  greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  his 
services  which  will  continue  in  behalf  of 
this  country,  even  outside  the  member- 
ship of  this  House. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  too  want  to  add  a  word  of  commen- 
dation to  our  good  friend  Don  Bruce,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  elected  the  same 
year  Don  was  elected  and  now  have 
served  4  years  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  him.  I  have  always 
found  him  very  ready  with  the  good 
word  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Don  Bruce 
for  his  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
our  day  and  for  the  articulate  manner 


In  which  he  has  represented  his  district, 

his  State,  and  the  Nation  in  Congress. 

My  wife,  Marjorle,  and  I  have  enjoyed 

knowing    and   visiting    with   Don    and 

Hope.  ^        . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Don  for 
his  efforts  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  pay  tribute  to  his  wonderful 
representation  in  Congress  in  upholding 
the  constitutional  and  representative 
form  of  govenmient. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasiu-e  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  and  honor  to  a  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Don  Bruce,  on  his 
leaving  the  Congress. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  made  a  better  man,  a  better 
American,  a  better  Congressman  for 
having  known  and  worked  with  Don. 
We  need  more  men  in  America  today, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  of 
every  race,  color,  religion,  and  creed,  who 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions; 
who  are  willing  to  say  "no"  to  socialism 
and  Communist  aggression;  who  are  will- 
ing to  say  "yes"  to  individual  initiative, 
freedom,  and  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  more  men  like 
Don  Bruce.  We  say,  "Thank  you.  Don, 
for  the  tremendous  job  you  have  done 
in  the  Congress  and  we  wish  you  con- 
tinued health,  happiness,  and  success  in 
the  future." 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  my  affection  and  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce] 
needs  no  voucher.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not forbear  saying  a  few  words  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  company  of  colleagues 
who  are  wishing  EtoN  Bruce  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  service  with  Don  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  an 
edifying  experience.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  true  nature  and 
the  extent  of  his  service  to  the  people 
during  the  past  4  years  may  not  be  fully 
realized  for  some  time  to  come. 

Don  Bruce  has  a  genuine  quality 
which  is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional life.  To  be  sure,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  miss  his  presence, 
but  his  work  will  continue,  in  which  we 
wish  him  well. 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very  fine 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  of  the  House  and  all 
of  the  colleagues  of  Don  Bruce  here  to- 
day. I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  those.  I 
think  I  cannot  paraphrase  them  in  a 
better  manner,  but  I  do  want  to  join  in 
this  just  and  deserving  tribute  to  this 
man  who  has  not  only  served  well  but 
who  is  now  exemplifying  his  tenacious 
hold  and  his  driving,  throbbing,  dynamic, 
and  pulsating  desire  to  help  the  Nation 


by  continuing  work  In  this  coming  elec- 
tion, and  even  Involving  a  trip  to  those 
Ozark  hills  of  home  about  which  I  speak 
so  often,  in  recently  helping  me  with  my 
^Isctiion 

Our  best  wishes  to  him  and  his  family. 
We  expect  to  see  him  on  the  national 
scene. 


GEITKRAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTKND     BEMAMCB 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  who  have 
spoken  on  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bruce]  may  have  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  also 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  oiily 
known  Don  Bruce  for  a  relatively  few 
years,  but  I  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  him  during  that  time.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate that  friendship.  I  know  of  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  on  the  com- 
mittees on  which  he  has  served.  I  am 
familiar  with  his  total  dedication  to  duty 
here  in  the  Congress.  He  will  be  missed 
not  only  because  of  his  ability,  but  on 
account  of  his  integrity,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a 
place  for  him  in  a  legislative,  executive, 
or  other  responsible  position  where 
talents  are  badly  needed. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  retirement  of 
our  colleague,  Donald  Bruce.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  officiate  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  Special  Orders  in  the  House  nu- 
merous times  at  the  request  of  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  Mr.  McCormack — and  Mr. 
Bruce  actively  participated  in  the  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  with  the  mem- 
bership. 

He  was  an  able  and  articulate  individ- 
ual who,  because  of  his  previous  training 
as  a  commentator,  gave  promise  of  the 
intellectual  energies  he  so  well  displayed 
in  his  work  in  the  Congress. 

His  vast  store  of  acquired  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  communism  made  for  him 
a  reputation  for  being  an  authority  on 
the  evils  and  dangers  confronting  the 
liberty-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

Certainly  this  energetic,  brilliant,  sin- 
cere, and  inspiring  political  leader  should 
not  leave  public  life  permanently.  He 
has  a  great  future  in  public  service  and 
we  wish  for  him  and  his  family  good 
fortune,  health,  and  happiness. 


MEDICARE  SHOULD  BE  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  head- 
ing the  list  of  unfinished  business  of  the 
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law. 


At  the  same  time.  I  fought  the  di.. 
^imination  that  bestows  privileges  on 


lieve  we  have  demonstrated  that  Con- 
gress remains  a  vigorous  and  vital  or- 
ganism within  our  democratic  structure. 

The  88th  Congress,  which  is  terminat-     many  erouos    surh  n«!  tho'^n  7"^""  "" 
ing   its  work  today,  began   slowly   but     wMch  eSoys  the  27^  opr^^^^^^^ 
finished  with  a  rush.    This  Congress  has    Tllowai^^e     Some  L  mf  r.^^^^^ 
years  who  urgently  need    made  giant  steps  for^.ard  in  the  fields     Uonl^ere  acted  ui^nM^r  S^S^'^^" 
and  do  not  have  the  funds     of  civil  rights,  tax  liberalization,  urban    SerP  rnrindS  in^o'  ^uS^^^.^""'  "«» 


88th  C  >ngres5  is  legislation  to  provide 
medica  care  for  our  senior  citizens,  to 
raise  tie  ceiling  on  retirement  benefits, 
and  to  authorize  a  continuation  of  sur- 
vivors' benefits  to  children  after  their 
18th  bithday  provided  they  are  still  in 
school   completing  their  education. 

This  is  sad  news  for  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  have  waited  anxiously  for 
Congra  s  to  act  during  this  session.  The 
hardest  blow  falls  upon  those  citizens  in 
their  g}lden  years  who  urgently  need 
medica  care 

to  covei  the  ever  rising  costs  of  hospital- 
ization BUid  connected  services. 

Some  opponents  of  this  pending  legis- 
lation lave  claimed  that  our  country 
cannot  ifford  these  programs,  that  med- 
icare w  mid  run  a  deficit  which  we  can- 
not aflc  rd.  The  pessimistic  estimate  of 
the  anr  ual  deficit  for  medicare  is  stated 
as  $200  million.  It  is  ironic  that  our 
country  could  afford  to  hand  over  in  ex- 
cess of  12  billion  to  the  Communist  Dic- 
tator T  to,  yet  we  cannot  afford  medi- 
care fc  r  our  own  people.  The  Tito 
handou  would  cover  the  costs  of  the 
most  p»sslmistlc  deficits  on  medicare 
for  a  p^iriod  of  10  years.  Something  is 
basically  wrong  when  our  own  people 
must  b<  denied  remedy  for  their  most 
urgent  needs,  yet  we  pump  billions  of 
their  d(  liars  into  a  program  to  prevent 
the  coll  ipse  of  our  proven  enemies. 


October  s 

I  say  this  without  complacency,  for  extensive,  by  raising  personal  exemn««. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  must  reform  but  also  more  selective   bri^Jf,^  ^ 

our  rules  and  procedures  if  we  are  to  to  the  elderly,  the  homeowner  thLf^T^ 

meet  the  challenges  of  the  20th  century  must  finance  a  coUege  educaHn^    ^ 

in  the  way  they  must  be  met.    But  I  be-  others  who  are  unjustly  penal2;ed  by  to** 


A  REPC  RT  ON  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

The  iPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fnm  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recogniz  ed  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  lALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
opened  .0  months  ago,  the  Nation  was 
despondent  and  bewildered.  We  had 
Just  lost  a  beloved  young  President  in  an 
act  of  nadness  rarely  paralleled  in  his- 
tory. I  had  a  strong  personal  admira- 
tion for  the  President,  an  admiration 
which  8 11  Americans  shared.  John  F. 
Kenned;  achieved  and  Inspired  much 
In  his  fe'  v  short  years. 

In  th€  past  10  months,  we  as  a  nation 
have  re<  overed  from  the  sense  of  shock 
and  beieavement  which  followed  this 
great  tri  ,gedy.  Truly  we  had  to  do  that. 
A  great  I  nation — and  no  one  knew  this 
better  t  lan  John  Kennedy  himself— 
mourns  for  its  leaders  but  must  then 
turn  res)lutely  to  the  future.    We  have 


emerged 
once  mo 


We  ar»  moving  forward.  Mr.  Speaker. 


because 


alike,  w( 


support, 
sudden 


from  our  melancholy  and  are 
e  moving  forward. 


we  are  a  single  people,  imited 


In  purpo  se.    Republicans  and  Democrats 


rallied  behind  a  new  President 


In  a  moi  nent  of  crisis  and  gave  him  our 


I  must  say  that  he  met  the 
challenge    thrust    upon    him. 


And  Co  igress,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  rose 
grandly  to  its  responsibilities.  The 
same  bo  [y  which  a  year  ago  was  accused 
of  Indlf  erence,  tneptness,  and  indeci- 
sion has  shown  that  It,  too,  p>ossesses  the 
reservoir  of  resourcefulness  necessary  to 
respond  to  crisis.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to 
the  Hou!  e  and  to  my  constituents  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  th  it  the  Congress  has  performed 
in  comm  ^ndable  fashion. 


mass  transit,  education,  public  health, 
the  preservation  of  natural  resources, 
consumer  protection,  the  fight  against 
poverty,  veterans  affairs,  and  housing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  privileged 
to  have  been  associated  with  these  steps 
forward.  I  have  given  my  support  to 
forward-looking  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  our  society  is  dynamic  and 
that  progress  is  made  by  moving  ahead 
and  not  backward.  I  take  satisfaction 
in  the  contribution  I  have  made  to  the 
record  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Our  most  noteworthy  achievement,  be- 
yond any  doubt,  was  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  a  century. 
American  society  has  deprived  its  Negro 
members  of  the  rights  that  were  theirs 
under  the  Constitution.  We  have  estab- 
lished in  the  past  year  that  we  can  no 
longer  perpetuate  injustice.  Since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  I  have  been  re- 
lentlessly devoted  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  having  introduced 
many  bills  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
issue.  In  this  session  I  was  the  first 
member  of  my  party  to  cosponsor  the  ad- 
ministration's omnibus  rights  bill  in  the 
House.  This  was  followed  by  commit- 
tee testimony  and  floor  sp>eeches.  I  was 
the  third  m.ember  of  the  House  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  aimed  at  winning 
early  action.  It  was  heartening  that 
both  parties  supported  the  cause  over- 
whelmingly. One  of  my  proudest  pos- 
sessions is  a  pen  President  Johnson  used 
to  sign  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which 
he  presented  to  me  in  recognition. of  my 
work  on  the  bill. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable law.  It  protects  the  rights 
which  are  the  substance  of  the  American 
tradition.  Its  sections  strike  at  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations,  vot- 
ing, employment,  and  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds.  It  grants  to  the  Justice 
Department  the  necessary  authority  for 
enforcing  the  equal  rights  law,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  seeks  to  minimize  the  ad- 
justment probems  by  empowering  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  assist  in 
peaceful  implementation  at  the  local 
level.  I  am  convinced  of  the  law's  con- 
stitutionality. I  do  not  claim  that  it 
will  at  once  cure  a  malady  that  has  en- 
dured a  hundred  years.  But  it  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  step  toward  repairing  a 
breach  in  our  social  fabric.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  in  their  understanding  and 
decency,  will  help  the  law  achieve  its  in- 
tended objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  also  acted 
with  decision  this  session  to  lighten  the 
very  heavy  tax  burden  that  for  tw)  many 
years  has  been  carried  by  both  individu- 
als and  enterprises.  I  would  have  liked 
to  see  tax  cuts  that  were  not  only  more 


were  included  in  the  omnibus  tax  bill 
that  was  presented  to  the  House,  i  hone 
to  report  success  In  a  subsequent  Con 
gress  on  the  recommendations  that  were 
not.  Despite  its  shortcomings,  the  tax 
cut  bill  was  a  step  forward  and  I  suD- 
ported  it  wholeheartedly.  I  regard  the 
vigorous  growth  of  our  economy  over  the 
past  several  months  as  one  of  the  re- 
warding consequences  of  this  legislation, 

I  note  with  satisfaction,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  88th  Congress  has  been  desig^ 
nated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  "the  education  Congress,"  in 
recognition  of  the  measures  it  has  en- 
acted to  Improve  American  educatioa 
We  passed  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  to 
provide  funds  for  a  5-year  building  pro- 
gram for  colleges  and  universities.  We 
made  available  additional  money  for 
low -interest  loans  to  students.  We 
passed  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Assistance  Act,  which  offers  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  teach  medicine  and  dentistry  and  es- 
tablishes a  program  of  loans  for  needy 
students  in  the  vital  medical  fields.  For 
my  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  had  advanced  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  gave  me  a 
pen  he  used  to  sign  the  bill. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
celebrated  antipoverty  bill,  of  which  I 
was  a  sponsor,  is  essentially  an  educa- 
tion and  training  bill,  designed  to  end 
the  terrible  cycle  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance to  which  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  subjected.  Among  its  provi- 
sions, for  example,  is  an  attack  on  illiter- 
acy, which  victimizes  11.5  million  adult 
Americans.  The  Job  Corps,  the  work- 
study  program,  and  the  work-training 
program  also  focus  on  education.  We 
recognize  thereby  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

LfCt  me  also  cite  important  advances 
made  by  this  Congress  in  assisting  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  otherwise 
handicapped.  The  Congress  also  passed 
a  new  law  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  public  libraries,  in  which  so  many  of 
our  communities  are  deficient. 

I  strongly  advocated  and  voted  for 
every  one  of  these  essential  measures, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  we  cannot  retain  our  greatness  as 
a  people  without  excellent  education  for 
all.  I  also  voted  for  them  because  I 
regard  it  as  vital  that  every  American— 
the  adult  as  well  as  the  youth,  the  Negro 
as  well  as  the  white  man,  the  handi- 
capped as  well  as  the  sound — acquire  the 
education  that  permits  him  to  attain 
his  fullest  potential.  I  am  gratified  at 
having  played  an  important  role  in  the 
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significant  educational  achievements  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

Rut  as  I  mentioned  in  the  openmg 
lines  of  my  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
Sevements-and  I  emphasize  educa- 
Hnn— by  no  means  give  us  grounds  for 
complacency.     We  must  enact  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  quality  of  our  school- 
Tmt  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
ipvpl    which  we  have  thus  far  largely 
enored.    The   obstacle   has   been   reli- 
rious  controversy,  a  kind  of  controversy 
that  is  normally  outside  American  ex- 
nerience      I  am  not  doctrinaire  about 
Tmethod  for  solving  this  dilemma.     I 
am  sure  it  can  be  resolved  in  accord  with 
the  First  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guarantees  freedom  pf  reli- 
gion   But  we  must  not.  in  our  quibbling, 
lose  sight  of  our  objective,  which  is  the 
finest  educational  system  in  the  world. 
We  can  afford  no  less.    The  educational 
achievements  of  the  88th  Congress  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  first  hesitant  steps 
in  a  bold,  forward-looking  Federal  policy 
of  assistance  to  education  at  all  levels. 

Mr.   Speaker,    another   of   the   great 
challenges  of  our  time,  and  one  with 
which  I  am  particularly  concerned,  can 
be  called  the  "urban  dilemma."    I  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  heavily  urbanized 
regions  of  the  world.    My  neighbors  and 
I  in  Queens  have  come  face  to  face  with 
the  urban  revolution.    The  concentra- 
tion of  millions  of  people  in  a  relatively 
limited  geographical  area  raises  prob- 
lems that  our  forefathers  could  not  have 
Imagined.    We  cannot  ignore  the  prob- 
lems that  urban  concentration  has  cre- 
ated.   My  district  has  a  close  and  im- 
mediate interest  in  making  the  Federal 
Government   acutely   conscious   of   the 
urban  dilemma.    I  take  it  as  a  personal 
responsibility,    Mr.    Speaker,    to    keep 
speaking  out  until  the  magnitude  and 
the  meaning  of  this  urban  revolution 
is  understood  by  all  my  colleagues  and 
by  every  American. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  pressing  for  the  enactment  of  a 
Federal  program  to  combat  air  pollution. 
We  were  rewarded  by  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  first  national  effort  to  deal  with  the 
hazards  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  I 
cosponsored  and  helped  guide  through 
my  committee,  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  a  bill  to  assist  urban 
mass  transportation.  My  many  con- 
stituents who  commute  substantial  dis- 
tances each  day  understand  the  transit 
problem  well.  Though  Congress  did  not 
see  fit  to  authorize  the  full  $500  million 
over  a  3-year  period  that  I  advocated. 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
which  became  law  did  promise  $375  mil- 
lion to  assist  commuter  facilities.  It  is 
a  good  beginning. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take: I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  effort 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  making 
in  behalf  of  the  cities.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  administration,  having 
failed  once  to  win  approval  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs, has  never  tried  again.  I  believe 
sincerely  that  the  urban  dilemma  cannot 
be  adequately  dealt  with  until  we  have 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  to  look 
out  for  the  interests  of  the  city,  just  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  looks  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  farm.    Only  a 
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Department  of  Urban  Affairs  can  devise 
the  programs,  develop  the  expertise,  con- 
duct the  research,  channel  the  funds, 
disseminate  the  information— in  short, 
create  a  cohesive  urban  policy  for  the 
Federal  Grovernment.  A  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  of  course,  solves  nothing 
in  itself.  But  it  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site in  my  opinion,  to  getting  the  action 
our'  cities  need.  I  look  forward,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  a  resumption  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  the  88th  Congress  made 
the  broadest  advances  in  many  years  in 
behalf  of  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
A  comprehensive  nursing-home-care  bill 
was  passed,  which  I  cosponsored  in  the 
House.  Liberalized  pension  allowances 
have  been  provided  and  we  have  achieved 
a  breakthrough  in  permitting  a  limited 
reopening  of  the  GI  life  insurance  pro- 
gram. Hopefully  a  full  reopening,  a 
longtime  objective  of  mine,  will  be 
achieved  in  the  next  session. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  lend  my  name 
and  my  energy  during  the  current  Con- 
gress,  Mr.  Speaker,   to  two   important 
proposals  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
I    sponsored    legislation    to    assist    the 
States  in  building   centers   to   combat 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation, 
through  both  treatment  and  research. 
I  regret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
has  not  shown  comparable  foresight  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction.    We  need  an  all-out  attack 
against   the   illicit   narcotics   trade,   in 
which  evil  men  make  vast  profits  by  ex- 
ploiting the  weak.     But  we  also  need 
enlightened  approaches,  a  system  of  re- 
habilitation centers,  and  aftercare  hos- 
pitals to  help  cure  the  addict,  who  is 
the  real  focus  of  the  tragedy.    I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  next  Congress  will  cast  its 
attention  on  this  grievously  neglect 
social  problem.  y 

My  most  grievous  disappomtrnfijat  of 
the  current  session  came  in  tpe^oUapse 
of  efforts  during  the  past  few  days  to 
enact  a  bill  providing  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  and  increased  social  security 
benefits.  The  failure  of  a  House-Senate 
conference  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  cannot  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  tragedy.  New  legislation  in 
this  field,  including  provisions  to  assist 
widows  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
raise  outside  earnings  limitations  for 
social  security  recipients,  must  become 
a  dominant  concern  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

We  also  need  to  terminate  the  monop- 
oly conditions  that  permit  outrageous- 
ly high  prices  for  drugs.  We  need  a  law 
to  curb  the  sale  of  firearms  and  to  con- 
troll  the  possession  of  lethal  weapons 
generally.  We  must  thoroughly  revise 
our  excise  tax  system.  I  cannot  stress 
too  vigorously  the  importance  of  new 
immigrant  legislation,  to  eliminate  the 
impracticaUties  and  inequities  in  the 
current  law.  We  must  have  a  basic  re- 
vision that  will  facilitate  the  reunion  of 
families,  and  the  shocking  national- 
origins  quota  system  and  other  discrimi- 
natory features,  and  create  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  policy  for  the  admission 


of  persons  seeking  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion and  totalitarianism. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  not  disposed  of  all  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  the  Nation.  I  will 
continue  to  devote  my  efforts  toward 
resolving  these  problems. 

I  am  particularly  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  88th  Congress  took  the  unprece- 
dented action  of  establishing  a  National 
Council    on    the    Arts    to    recommend 
methods  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
enrich  the  Nation's  cultural  life.    I  have 
long  worked  to  persuade  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  of  the  importance  of 
Federal  encouragement  of  the  arts.    It 
is  my  hope  that  this  initial  step  will  be 
succeeded  by  legislation  which  will  make 
our  Government,  like  the  governments 
of    Europe,   a   patron   of   our   Nation's 
artistic  tradition.    I  would  also  like  to 
note  that,  in  recognition  of  my  interest 
in  the  arts,  I  was  named  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  help  select  an  appropriate 
monument  for  our  late  President.    I  was 
also  active  in  promoting  the  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Cultural  Center  in 
Washington.    When  the  bill  was  signed. 
President  Kennedy  invited  me  to  the 
White  House  for  the  ceremony.    It  was 
a  sad  honor  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
attend  a  similar  ceremony  at  the  invi- 
tation of  President  Johnson  for  my  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  bill  to  rename  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  late  President. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  the 
important  field  of  foreign  policy,  mind- 
ful- that  under  our  Constitution  the 
President  exercises  primary  responsibil- 
ity. As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  I  was  especially 
pleased  that  Congress  recognized  the 
value  of  its  work  by  appropriating  funds 
to  develop  safe  means  of  achieving  limi- 
tation-of-arms  agreements  with  other 
powers^ 

The  House  passed  a  realistic  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
steady  economic  and  social  improvement 
envisaged  in  this  program  is  essential 
to  the  strength  of  the  free  world.  For 
our  own  security  interests,  we  cannot 
stand  by  while  underdeveloped  coimtries 
become  engulfed  by  totalitarian  infiu- 
ence.  We  must  attempt  to  show  these 
nations  that  freedom  and  Independence 
can  lead  to  economic  and  social  gains, 
and  that  Communist  tyranny,  beckoning 
with  easy  and  deceptive  answers,  is  not 
the  road  to  a  better  life. 

In  this  connection,  the  Congress 
underlined  the  importance  of  long-term 
assistance  by  joining  with  other  nations 
to  enlarge  the  loan  funds  available  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  multilateral  agency  for  channeling 
capital  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  measure,  as  well  as  the  activities 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Pi- 
nance  of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member.  I  was  pleased  to  serve  as  an 
official  U.S.  delegate  in  Panama  this  year 
to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Develop- 
ment Bank,  an  important  arm  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  I  was  able  to  evalu- 
ate and  report  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
progress  of  hemispheric  efforts  to  bolster 
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like  to  note.   Mr.   Speaker, 
remain  disturbed  by  this  ad- 
's   course    of    appeasement 
•resident  Nasser  of  Egypt,  whose 
buildup  threatens  the  peace  of 
East.    The   United   States 
Infplement  the  strong  antlbias  and 
provisions  included  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  emerged 
earlier  Keating-Halpem  and 
-Rooney        amendments.      We 
be  sure  that  no  assistance  was 
coimtries    that    discriminate 
certain  groups  of  Americans  on 
religious  grounds  or  which  are 
aggressive  war  against  other 
of  American  aid. 
^eaker,  it  is  doubly  regrettable 
Senate  again  failed  to  ratify  the 
Convention,  an  action  which 
ong  iirged.    This  treaty  would 
make  Illegal  the  tragic  racial 
that  characterized  the  Hitler 
mt  would  put  the  United  States 
on  the  side  of  its  traditions  of 
lignlty.    Equally  regrettable  was 
of  Congress  to  give  expression 
to  current  efforts  in  the  United 
to  make   racial   and   religious 

an  international  crime. 

does  not  allow  that  I  set  forth 

spectrum  of  activity  accom- 

and  left  undone.    In  balance,  I 

this  Congress  has  achieved  a 

We  know  full  well  that  our 

not  complete  and  that  the  road 

not  become  less  difficult.    But 

encouraged   that   representative 

can  act  both  wisely  and  with 

I  look  to  the  89th  Congress 

and  confidence  in  the  future. 
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WHEELINQ  AND  DEALING 
ADMINISTRATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prevlou!  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Missouri  [Mr.  HallI  is  recog- 
nized fo  r  30  minutes. 

Mr.  K  ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that 
public  cfflce  is  still  a  public  trust,  even 
though  some  people  in  this  country  to- 
day would  undoubtedly  consider  that  to 
be  an  es  treme  concept.  Our  citizens,  de- 
spite <xsillusionment  and  disappoint- 
ment, s  ill  expect  public  officials  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  They  also  expect  that  their  of- 
ficials ^  ill  make  that  distinction  without 
hesltati  )n  when  an  ethical  question  con- 
fronts t  lem. 

Unfoi  tunately,  public  officials  are  dis- 
illuslonlag  and  disappointing  the  citi- 
zens on  !e  more.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration continually  involves  itself  in 
schemei,  manipulations,  and  circum- 
stances nrhich  raise  great  doubt  as  to  the 
ethical  standards — if  any — its  members 
follow.  The  Bobby  Baker  case  is  a  good 
examplt.  The  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  is 
another  The  Post  Office  Department's 
recent  c  rder — costing  the  public  an  esti- 
mated 1 100,000  a  year — to  hang  portraits 
of  Pr«  dent  Johnson  and  Postmaster 
Genera  Oronouski  In  local  post  office 
lobbies  n  violation  of  all  previous  policy 
and  pre  ;edent  Is  yet  a  third. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  Fort  Knox 
has  been  pilfered.  However,  the  facts 
that  are  known  have  given  this  admin- 
istration a  reputation  for  "wheeling  and 
dealing"  in  less  than  a  year  in  office. 
The  only  difference  I  see  between  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  and  outright  corruption 
is  one  of  degree.  The  wheeling-dealing 
official  skirts  the  edge  of  corruption  with 
slick  tricks,  but  the  corrupt  official  at 
least  admits  his  dishonesty  to  himself. 
However,  both  are  thieves,  and  the  two 
techniques  eventually  Injure  the  public 
in  some  way. 

The  wheeler  and  dealer's  activities  also 
injure  the  whole  corps  of  public  servants. 

Once  the  reputation  of  the  public 
leadership  is  established  for  getting  away 
with  slick  practices,  it  spreads  and  blem- 
ishes even  the  honest  official  and  em- 
ployee, regardless  of  their  grades  and  po- 
sitions, because  it  creates  suspicion  as  to 
the  general  integrity  of  Government. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  public  office  must 
be  completely  insulated  against  even  the 
appearance  of  wrongdoing,  corruption, 
and  immorality,  which  wheeling  and 
dealing  generates. 

I  regret  that  I  must  report  information 
which,  if  true,  indicates  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration— and  the  Democrat  Party — 
have  been  wheeling  and  dealing  again.  I 
serve  notice  that  my  information  is  not 
complete.  However,  even  the  facts  in 
my  possession  support  the  existence  of  a 
situation  whose  circumstances  are  so 
equivocal  as  to  generate  the  strongest 
suspicions  about  their  propriety.  Cer- 
tainly, they  warrant  explanation. 

According  to  my  information,  an  im- 
portant business  is  the  servicing  of  air- 
craft at  airports  where  aircraft  owners 
do  not  maintain  their  own  facilities. 
This  business  handles  aircraft  ranging 
from  the  smallest  private  planes  to  mul- 
tiengined aircraft  of  scheduled  airlines 
which  may  have  been  diverted  from  air- 
ports at  which  they  ordinarily  land. 

Private  companies,  called  fixed-base 
operators,  service  such  aircraft.  The 
service  includes  furnishing  gas  and  oil 
and  spare  parts,  making  repairs,  supply- 
ing passenger  accommodations,  storing 
aircraft  including  tieing  them  down,  and 
so  on.  A  charge  is  made  for  each  service. 
The  business  is  obviously  not  only  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  but  profitable,  espe- 
cially at  larger  airports  with  a  heavy 
traffic. 

Private  companies  furnish  such  serv- 
ices under  contracts  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  awards  through  com- 
petitive bidding  at  airports  under  its 
jurisdiction.  These  services  are  classi- 
fied as  "aeronautical  services,"  as  distin- 
guished from  such  airport  services  as 
taxicab  facilities,  newsstands,  and  so  on. 
Congress,  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  clearly  set  forth  the  policy  that 
aeronautical  services  at  airports  It  cov- 
ered were  not  to  be  monopolies,  but  that 
the  public  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
petition. This  policy  means,  of  course, 
that  at  least  two  private  companies  will 
be  available  to  furnish  aeronautical  serv- 
ices of  this  type  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  adminis- 
ters this  congressional  policy.  It  awards 
the  contracts  under  which  private  com- 
panies furnish  such  aeronautical  serv- 


ices for  transient  aircraft,  and  It  la  i*. 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  a  private  cmn 
pany  will  not  secure  a  monopoly 

My  information  is  that  the  Pedermi 
Aviation  Agency  has  faUed  to  meet  SS 
responsibility.  The  circumstances  i*! 
lated  to  this  failure  make  it  even  moni 
reprehensible.  Apparently,  the  AgencJ 
has  consistently  enforced  the  CongreZ 
policy  against  monopolization  at  all  a^ 
ports  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction  ex" 
cept  two.  These  two  are  Diilles  Inter- 
national Airport  and  Washington  Nal 
tional  Airport.  These  two  airports  exlat 
mainly  to  serve  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington. 
The  Federal  Government  owns  these  two 
airports.  They  are  the  only  commercial 
airports  in  that  category — and  the  Fed- 
eral  Aviation  Agency  operates  than 
manages  them  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
Only  one  private  company  furnishes 
aeronautical  services  for  transient  air- 
craft at  these  two  airports  under  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  authority.  Therefore, 
the  Govenunent  Is  In  the  position  not 
only  of  condoning  but  actually  authoriz- 
ing an  Illegal  monopoly  contrary  to  the 
expression  of  Congress,  which  it  pro- 
hibits at  other  non-federally-owned  air- 
ports  under  Federal  Aviation  Agency's 
jurisdiction. 

This  situation  apparently  began  when 
FAA  received  bids  to  furnish  aeronauti- 
cal services  to  transient  aircraft  at  Dul- 
les International  Airport.  Page  Airways, 
Inc.  and  Butler  Aviation  Co.  bid  on  the 
contract.  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
awarded  the  contract  to  Page  Airways, 
No  evidence  shows  that  Page  Airways  was 
not  entitled  to  receive  the  contract. 
However,  the  important  point  is  that 
FAA  still  has  not  awarded  a  contract  au- 
thorizing a  second  company  to  compete 
with  Page  Airways. 

The  same  situation  exists  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.  Butler  Aviation 
Co.  held  the  basic  contract  for  furnish- 
ing aeronautical  services  for  transient 
aircraft  for  a  number  of  years.  As  Its 
contract  terminated,  both  Butler  Avia- 
tion and  Page  Airways  bid  on  the  new 
contract.  Again,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  awarded  the  contract  to  Page. 
Then  it  refused  Butler's  proposal  that 
it  continue  furnishing  the  same  services 
in  competition  with  Page  Airways,  llta- 
til  this  time.  FAA  has  not  awarded  a 
contract  authorizing  any  other  company 
to  compete  with  Page  Airways  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency's  failure  to 
authorize  a  second  company — Butler  or 
any  other — to  compete  against  Page 
Airways  at  these  two  airports  has  handed 
Page  Airways  a  monopoly  on  furnishing 
aeronautical  services  for  transient  air- 
craft. This  condition  violates  the  con- 
gressional policy  stated  in  the  Fedend 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  It  obviously  puts 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  position  of 
violating  the  law  which  It  will  not  permit 
other  nonfederally  owned  airport  own- 
ers and  operators  to  violate. 

This  Is  obviously  an  untenable  position 
for  the  Government  to  occupy.  T^t 
question  is  why  it  has  been  permitted  to 
exist. 

One  answer  is  that  the  admlnlstrattai 
Is  giving  preferential  treatment  to  PAi* 
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Airways  Inc.  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
will  obviously  deny  that  favoritism  is  in- 
volved and  furnish  a  multitude  of  tech- 
nical reasons  to  support  Its  denial. 
However  if  the  administration  does  try 
to  demonstrate  that  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  handling  of  these  two  cases— 
anparently  the  only  two  in  existence- 
is  justified  then  it  should  also  explain 
another  situation  at  the  same  time. 

On  July  28.  August  4,  August  8,  and 
August  11.  1964.  Page  Airways,  Inc.,  op- 
erated flights  in  their  DC-3  aircraft  from 
Washington  National  Airport  to  Atlantic 
City  carrying  members  of  the  Democrat 
National  Committee.  The  Democrat 
National  Convention  was  going  on  at 

that  time. 

Did  Page  Ain^ays  feel  obligated  to  per- 
form this  service  as  payment  for  its  mo- 
nopoly at  Dulles  and  National  Airports? 
Or  did  the  administration — in  its  inimi- 
table wheeler-dealer  way— pressure  Page 
Airways  to  furnish  such  air  transporta- 
tion as  a  token  of  its  appreciation  for 
Its  monopoly  at  the  two  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-owned airports?  Certainly,  the 
relationship  between  Page's  obviously 
favorable — and  illegal— monopoly  posi- 
tion and  its  performance  of  this  kind  of 
ferrying  service  for  the  Democrat  Party 
is  curious. 

However,  there  are  other  angles  which 
make  the  whole  situation's  implications 
more  suspect,  if  my  facts  are  accurately 
reported,  as  I  believe  they  are. 

Page  Airways,  Inc.,  used  DC-3  aircraft 
to  ferry  Democrat  National  Committee 
members  to  Atlantic  City  for  the  Demo- 
crat National  Convention.  At  that  time 
Page  Airways  had  an  application  pend- 
ing for  authority  "for  operation  of  DC-3 
aircraft  for  compensation  for  hire." 

Ordinarily,  such  an  application  is 
summarily  dismissed  if  the  applicant  op- 
erates the  service  for  which  he  is  seek- 
ing authority  while  his  application  is 
pending.  However,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  states  that  in  this  instance  a 
"company  executive  assured  this  Agency 
In  writing  that  no  remuneration  was 
received." 

This  assurance  adds  a  provocative  note 
under  the  circumstances.  The  cost  of 
operating  heavy  aircraft — or,  for  that 
matter,  any  aircraft — is  not  a  matter  of 
pennies,  but  is  expensive.  Why  did 
Page  Airways  absorb  the  cost  of  this  op- 
eration, if  it  did,  when  it  had  an  appli- 
cation pending  and  under  considera- 
tion? Why  did  the  administration 
permit  its  party  workers  to  accept  this 
gratuity  when  it  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  Page  Airways  had  an  appli- 
cation for  operating  authority  pending? 
Was  Page  Airways  trying  to  influence 
consideration  of  its  application  by  doing 
a  favor  for  the  administration  before 
which  its  application  was  pending?  Or 
did  the  administration  pressure  It  into 
furnishing  this  expensive  service  under 
threat  that  favorable  consideration 
would  not  be  given  to  its  application  if 
it  did  not  comply? 

The  plain  and  undeniable  fact  is  that 
unusual  and  equivocal  circvmistances  In 
this  situation  generate  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  not  being  handled  with  integrity. 
All  of  the  circumstances  are  typical  of 
the    "wheeler-dealer,    you    scratch    my 


back,  I'll  scratch  yours"  reputation  for 
which  this  administration  Is  winning  a 
certain  notoriety. 

The  administration  has  complete  con- 
trol of  the  records  relating  to  this  inci- 
dent. It  can  explain  the  circumstances 
if  it  wants  to.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
read   its  justifications — if   it   furnishes 

any. 

In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  this  House 
should  look  into  this  matter  when  the 
Congress  reconvenes,  regardless  of  what, 
if  anything,  the  administration  says 
about  it.  I  propose  to  continue  my  in- 
quiry into  it  in  the  interim. 


THE  HONORABLE  ROLAND  V. 
LIBONATI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  Honorable  Roland  V. 
LiBONATi.  and  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  veterans'  pension  legislation  I  in- 
formed the  House  of  the  retirement 
plans  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Roland  V.  Libo- 

NATI. 

The  House  membership  knows  the  ded- 
ication of  this  Member.  They  have  seen 
him  day  in  and  day  out  in  his  familiar 
seat  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  from 
the  time  of  the  opening  prayer  by  the 
Chaplain  to  the  closing  gavel  of  the 
Speaker.  He  loves  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  know  of  no  man  in  the 
20  years  I  have  served  in  the  House  that 
has  been  more  dedicated  to  his  duty 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  He  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  legislative  programs  of 
the  House. 

Libby  has  been  dedicated  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  veteran.  No  one  has  been  a 
better  friend  of  the  veterans  of  this 
country  than  Roland  Libonati.  He  be- 
gan this  interest  in  veterans'  affairs 
many,  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  sincere 
dedication  on  his  part.  It  has  been  evi- 
denced both  in  public  life  and  in  private 
life,  in  politics  and  when  he  was  not  In 
the  public  service. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  left, 
carrying  with  him  greater  admiration 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues  than 
Libby.  As  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Murphy]  has  said.  Libby's  trade- 
mark has  been  and  will  always  be,  love 
of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  I  have  known  Roland 
Victor  Libonati.  I  never  had  a  better 
friend  save  possibly  his  brother,  Elldor, 


and  two  brothers  were  never  more  closely 
knit  together  than  the  two  LlbonatiB. 
I  knew  and  loved  them  both. 

Congressman  Libonati  might  have 
come  to  the  Congress  at  an  earlier  date, 
but  always  it  had  been  the  ambition  of 
his  brother  to  come  to  Congress,  and 
Roland  loved  his  brother  more  than  his 
own  placement.  So  while  Roland  served 
magnificently  in  the  State  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  he  never  set  his  sights  on  Con- 
gress because  of  the  great  love  In  his 
heart  for  his  brother.  Many  of  the  old- 
timers  here  will  remember  the  brother, 
Elidor,  with  warm  affection.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  late  Congressman  A.  J. 
Sabath  In  the  81st  Congress  and  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  everybody. 
His  untimely  death  was  a  crushing  shock. 
We  are  going  to  miss  Libby.  Somehow 
you  cannot  call  him  anything  else.  You 
say,  "Libby."  It  is  a  word  of  affection — 
a  nickname  in  the  diction  of  the  heart. 

I  knew  Libby  at  the  beginning  of  his 
legal  career.  He  became  a  great  defense 
lawyer.  When  Libonati  talked  to  juries 
he  won  them  over  because  the  words 
came  from  the  conviction  of  his  heart. 

I  share  one  priceless  thing  with  Roland 
Victor  Libonati.  It  is  faith  In  all  men. 
There  is  so  much  more  good  in  any  hu- 
man being  than  there  is  bad.  That  is 
what  you  get  to  know  so  very  well  as  you 
pass  your  years  in  courtrooms  as  coun- 
sel for  the  defense.  When  you  are  de- 
fending someone  that  all  the  world  Is 
against  and  you  are  his  attorney,  you  see 
the  gold  in  his  heart  that  no  one  else  may 
ever  have  suspected.  So  always  Libby 
and  I  have  had  the  same  philosophy,  I 
guess,  and  in  many  ways  the  same  back- 
ground of  experience. 

Libby  became  a  great  defense  coun- 
sel, one  of  the  Nation's  best. 

Whenever  I  have  gone  back  to  Chicago 
since  Libby  came  to  this  body  people 
would  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "How  is 
Libby  doing?"  and  I  would  always  reply, 
"Libby  is  making  a  tremendous  mark 
down  in  Washington.  He  has  the  re- 
spect of  every  Member  of  the  House. 
More  than  that,  he  has  the  affection  of 
every  Member."  And  what  I  reported 
to  my  friends  in  Chicago  was  the  gospel 
truth.  I  never  knew  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  was  not  Libby's  friend. 

A  great  man — a  great  heart — a  great 
brain.  We  are  going  to  miss  him.  We 
are  going  to  miss  Libonati  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  when  so  often  he  would  pre- 
side when  the  House  would  be  working 
late,  sometimes  going  to  7,  8,  or  9  o'clock 
at  night  and  in  the  chair  presiding 
would  be  our  Libby. 

There  is  a  reason  for  his  leaving.  I 
have  mentioned  his  great  heart.  No  pas- 
sion of  his  being  compares,  however, 
with  the  k>ve  that  he  has  for  his  wife 
Jeanette  and  his  son  Michael.  It  Is  a 
great  love,  an  all-enveloping  love,  a  noble 
love.  His  wife  has  suffered  sorely  from 
the  climate  here.  While  he  loves  the 
Congress — ^thls  is  his  life — he  loves  his 
wife  more  than  life  itself.  That  is  the 
reason  Libby  is  leaving  us.  Into  retire- 
ment from  the  Congress  of  his  love  he  Is 
carrying  the  great  and  commanding  love 
that  he  has  for  a  wonderful  woman.  She 
Is  a  wonderful  woman  and  they  have  a 
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wondei  Tul  son.    May  Joy  and  the  happi- 
ness of  accomplishment  attend  the  trio 
always. 

Mr.  J  ipeaker,  I  can  say  no  more.  My 
emotioi  i  has  engulfed  me. 

Mr.  »RICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gei  tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. 

Mr.  1  [URPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wj  nt  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  for  his  courtesy  in 
3rleldint  to  me  today. 

Mr.  £  peaker,  I  do  not  know  how  I  feel 
today  s  andlng  in  the  well  of  this  House. 
Today  s  Roland  Libonati's  last  day  on 
the  floe  r.  As  I  saw  him  sitting  here  to- 
day, I  looked  back  on  the  illustrious 
career  :  le  has  had  in  legislative  matters 
and  in  eglslative  bodies. 

LiBB's  and  I  are  contemporaries.  We 
grew  ur  together.  We  played  in  sports 
around  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  both 
became  lawyers.  He  became  one  of  the 
outstanding  defense  lawyers  of  the  Illi- 
nois ba-.  We  have  just  heard  another 
great  defense  lawyer,  one  of  the  great- 
est, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Barratt 
O'Hara,  paying  him  compliments  in  his 
vocatioi .. 

But  a  lot  of  people  did  not  know  Libby. 
He  is  fi  peciiUar  man,  because  he  has 
real  lov;  for  his  fellow  man.  A  lot  of 
people  (  o  not  know  that  he  was  one  of 
the  foui  iders  of  the  American  Legion.  A 
lot  of  p  sople  do  not  know  that  many  of 
the  und  ;rprivileged  people,  the  youth  of 
Chicago  for  many  summers  went  up  to 
Wiscons  n  to  attend  boys  camps  and 
girls  cai  ips  which  Roland  Libonati  ran 
for  man  7  years.  These  camps  would  ac- 
commoc  ate  over  1,500  of  our  youths. 

He  m  ide  a  great  record  in  the  Illinois 
State  La  gislature  where  he  served  for  6 
years  in  the  house  and  for  16  years  in 
the  sent  te.  He  also  served  as  minority 
whip  anl  minority  leader.  We  have  all 
known  1  im  here  for  the  past  8  years  in 
the  last  four  Congresses.  He  worked 
hard  in  ;he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
But  he  ilso  took  on  extra  work  in  the 
Veteran  '  Committee  and  asked  to  be  as- 
signed o  that  committee  so  that  he 
could  ca  rry  on  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  the  United  States. 

Our  f-tmilies  are  very  closely  allied. 
My  son  graduated  with  his  son  from  St. 
Ignatius  High  School.  His  son  is  at  Yale ; 
mine  is  ( t  Marquette. 

Mrs.  :  iibonati  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
ladies  in  Washington,  one  of  his  inspira- 
tions. 1  s  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  has  stated,  through  illness 
she  has :  tayed  by  his  side. 

We  sh  ill  miss  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar, hun  ane  Members  of  this  body.  I 
hope  Gol  sees  fit  that  he  carries  on  his 
great  ca-eer  in  the  practice  of  law  for 
many  ye  irs  to  come. 

Mr.  PUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  dlst  ngulshed  majority  leader,  the 
gentlemi  n  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 
Mr.  A  iBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman f  rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Murphy]  has 
said  he  ( id  not  know  just  how  he  felt  as 
he  took   he  well  of  the  House. 

Certatily  I  rise  today  with  mingled 
feelings  >f  Joy  and  sadness — Joy  that  on 
this  last  lay  of  the  88th  Congress  one  of 
the  grea ;  legislative  enactments  in  the 
field  of  V  eterans'  affairs  of  all  time  bears 


the  name  and  the  stamp  of  my   good     my  privilege  on  many  occasions  tn  k. 
friend  Roland  Libonatt:  anri  saHnpss  h*..     in  the  home  and  in  the  presence  of  thu 

distinguished  gentleman   and  his  ^ 
and  fine  son.    I  know  of  the  mutualaf' 
f  ection  which  prevails  in  that  household" 
We  are  going  to  miss  Congressman 
Libonati  on  the  Committee  on  thejir 
diciary  and  here  in  the  House  of  Renre" 
sentatives.    To  be  sure,  I  shall  misj?  him 
seen   a   numan   being   ne  did  not  like,     in  a  more  personal  way  because  of  m 
Certainly,    as    the    great    and    eloquent    close  friendship  and  the  many  oDDortim/ 
orator  from  Illinois    [Mr.  O'Hara]    has     ties  that  I  had  to  travel  with  hini^dt/! 
nist.  sftirt  nn  nnp  u..h.^  ovor  vr.o„r  ui^  HiH     ^^5^  ^j^.^  him  and  to  enjoy  athletics  and 

other  recreational  programs  with  him. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  who 
served  with  us  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee when  I  say  that  we  shall  miss  him  In 
that  committee. 

I  extend  to  him  and  to  his  lovely  wife 
and  his  fine  son  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued  health,  happiness,  and  all  the 
prosperity  that  a  good  friend  would 
want  another  good  friend  to  have. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier ] . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  the  words  of  tribute  paid 
to  our  colleague,  Roland  Libonati,  here 
today.  Anything  I  might  say  at  this 
point  with  regard  to  some  of  the  well- 
deserved  compliments  he  has  received 
would  indeed  be  repetitious.  However, 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  certainly 
enjoyed  a  warm  and  pleasant  friendship 
with  Libby  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Last  December  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  General  Vaughn  Veterans'  Hospital 
in  my  district  to  discuss  a  matter  with 
a  group  of  veterans  there  in  the  spinal 
injury  ward.  In  the  course  of  discuss- 
ing the  problems  with  these  several  para- 
plegics, the  name  of  the  one  man  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  that  was  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  connection  to  me  in  se- 
curing help  with  their  problem  was  that 
of  Roland  Libonati. 

I  can  only  say  to  you,  Libby,  and  to 
your  very  gracious  wife  and  fine  son  that 
I  wish  you  the  best  of  everything,  or 
perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  my  senti- 
ments by  saying  I  wish  you  evei-ything 
that  you  wish  yourself. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Hoggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  praises  here  today  of 
our  dear  friend,  "Libby."  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  what  Congressman 
Whitener.  of  North  Carolina,  said  about 
"Libby's"  wonderful  family,  and  about 
visiting  in  his  home.  I  shall  miss 
"Libby"  a  great  deal  on  this  floor  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  "Rock  of  Gibraltar." 
But  anyone  who  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  his  home  and  partook  of  his  food  and 
hospitality  will  miss  him  just  as  much  for 
that  reason. 

I  have  never  in  my  life — and  I  am  a 
person  who  comes  from  a  place  where 
they  have  pretty  good  food — enjoyed  food 
more  than  at  "Libby's."  "Libby"  is  just 
about  the  champ.  I  say,  "Libby";  itiutf 
got  to  be  Mrs.  Libonati. 


friend  Roland  Libonati;  and  sadness  be 
cause  Libby  is  leaving  us. 

In  all  my  years  on  this  planet  I  have 
never  known  a  more  lovable,  affable, 
courteous,  or  helpful  human  being.  His 
personality  radiates  wherever  he  goes. 
Libby  is  a  friend  of  man.  Like  Will 
Rogers,  I  believe  he  can  say  he  has  never 
seen   a   human   being   he  did  not  like. 


just  said,  no  one  who  ever  knew  him  did 
not  love  him. 

Libby  is  a  wonderful  human  being. 

Having  said  that  much.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  also  say  that  during  my  years  in 
this  House  I  have  never  known  a  single 
Member  who  has  spent  so  much  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  House 
was  in  session  as  Congressman  Libonati. 
I  never  had  to  send  out  a  whip  call  for 
Libby.  He  was  always  here  to  help,  al- 
ways here  to  do  his  duty,  always  here  In 
this  Chamber  that  he  loves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  area  Libby  is  as 
irreplaceable  as  he  is  irreplaceable  in  the 
hearts  of  his  colleagues  with  whom  he 
has  served  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  f  Mr. 
Whitener  ] . 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price],  and  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed regret  that  on  this  final  day  of 
the  88th  Congress  we  must  say  "goodbye" 
to  a  great  American  who  has  served  with 
us  so  brilliantly. 

When  Roland  Libonati  first  came  to 
the  Congress  I  was  assigned,  along  with 
him,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
where  we  have  served  through  the  years 
as  seatmates.  I  have  come  to  know  of 
his  vast  ability  in  the  field  of  law,  and  of 
the  soundness  of  his  thinking  and  of  his 
constant  concern  that  as  representatives 
of  the  people  we  should  remember  that  in 
this  system  of  ours  we  must  legislate  so 
that  even  the  smallest  citizen  will  be 
protected. 

We  have  had  much  to  work  on  to- 
gether in  that  committee.  I  can  say 
that  without  exception  Congressman 
Libonati  knew  and  recognized  the  right 
and  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  that 
which  he  felt  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  mankind. 

Something  has  been  said  about  his 
connection  with  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. I  can  say  that  I  have  never 
known  of  any  man  more  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  those  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war.  The  en- 
actment of  the  Libonati  Bill  will  serve 
as  lasting  evidence,  to  all  who  read,  of 
his  great  interest  and  zeal  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  veterans. 

Roland  Libonati  is  a  man  with  a  great 
sense  of  humor.  He  never  loses  that 
sense  of  humor  unless  he  is  in  a  situation 
where  he  feels  some  injustice  is  about  to 
be  done.  Then,  I  must  say,  he  can  mani- 
fest very  strong  feelings  in  the  other 
direction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  is  a  devoted 
family  man.  I  can  testify  firsthand 
that  that  is  true,  because  it  has  been 
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I  know  all  of  you  who  have  been  here 
jmow  that  he  has  done  us  a  great  disserv- 
ice in  deciding  to  leave.  We  all  know 
that  he  has  served  with  great  distinction 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In 
addition  to  that,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  faithful  people  in  attendance  on 
the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  know  that  it  is  diflScult  to  be  here 
all  tlie  time,  and  in  my  responsibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  keep  them  here. 
"Libby"  is  always  here.  I  think  this  is 
a  mark  of  a  good  Congressman.  I  do  not 
say  that  to  be  critical  of  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  elsewhere.  But  after  all  this 
is  where  we  legislate  ultimately,  and 
those  who  have  the  responsibiUty  for  ask- 
ing the  Members  to  be  here  on  impor- 
tant occasions  are  always  profoundly 
grateful  to  a  Member  who  is  here.  And 
"Libby"  is  always  here  because  of  his 
sense  of  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  say  that  this 
is  something  that  has  characterized  our 
distinguished  colleague,  his  sense  of  duty 
and  dedication.  I  shall  miss  him  very, 
very  much,  and  I  wish  for  him  and  his 
fine  family  many,  many  years  of  happi- 
ness, good  health,  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  we 
passed  the  conference  report  on  the  vet- 
erans' bill,  to  make  some  remarks  about 
our  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati].  I  shall  not  be 
repetitious  now,  but  I  would  not  want 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  thanking 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mel  Price,  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  extended  felicitations 
and  best  wishes  to  our  friend,  Libby,  who 
Is  going  back  to  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  a  void  in 
this  House  because  we  could  always  find 
Libby  here  every  day  that  this  House  was 
in  session.  He  was  always  on  the  job. 
Many  times  presiding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  words  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
best  fit  our  friend,  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati],  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  them  if  I  may. 

With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
be  truly  our  own. 

I  think  those  words  speak  far  more 
eloquently  than  any  words  I  might  utter, 
because  I  think  they  fit  Roland  Libonati. 
We  have  known  of  his  great  work  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  before  coming 
here  and  for  8  years  in  the  Congress,  and 
we  know  that  Libby  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  others.  As  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 
there  are  few  veterans  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  those  who  have  spent 
months  and  even  years  in  the  veterans' 
hospitals,  who  do  not  know  of  the  great 
work  that  Roland  Libonati  has  done  for 
the  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

I  say  to  Libby,  we  shall  miss  you.  We 
wish  you  Godspeed,  and  we  hope  to  see 
your  smiling  face  back  again  on  every 
occasion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  here  a  good  many  years  and  I  have 
never  heard  such  spontaneous  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  respect  and 
regard  for  a  Member  who  has  chosen  to 
retire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  happens  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati] — 
"Libby"  as  he  is  fondly  known — and  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  together  for  as  long  as  he  has 
been  here.  "Libby"  also  is  my  right- 
hand  man  on  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  handles 
probably  more  legislation  than  any  other 
subcommittee  of  that  parent  committee. 
"Libby"  has  always  been  prompt,  help- 
ful and  on  the  job.  His  counsel  and  ad- 
vice has  always  been  sought  and  cheer- 
fully given.  "Libby"  is  an  individual  all 
unto  himself.  He  is  agreeable,  he  is  af- 
fable, he  is  approachable,  he  is  a  man 
on  which  you  can  count.  "Libby"  is  a 
religious  man,  he  is  a  good  man,  he  is  a 
good  family  man,  he  is  a  good  church- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  him. 
However,  I  certainly  want  to  join  all 
others  in  this  spontaneous  expression,  as 
as  I  said  earlier,  of  deepest  affection  for 
a  man  who  deserves  it  so  well  in  saying 
that  I  wish  him  and  his  fine  wife  and 
his  boy  long  years  of  not  only  prosperity 
but  happiness  and  calm  contentment 
that  he  so  much  deserves. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  sadness 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute 
to  a  great  American,  a  fine  legislator,  and 
a  truly  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Congressman  Libonati,  or 
"Libby"  as  we  affectionately  call  him, 
since  he  came  to  Congress.  I  have  leaned 
heavily  upon  him  for  counsel  and  advice, 
because  upon  meeting  him  I  realized  that 
this  is  a  man  who  is  dedicated,  sincere, 
and  thorough  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 
As  has  been  said  earlier  by  others,  and 
said  so  well,  whatever  he  undertakes,  he 
does  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  before  I  came  to 
Congress  I  heard  about  his  interest  in 
youth.  He  is  the  founder  and  owner 
of  a  camp  for  boys  in  Coloma,  Wis.,  where 
boys  who  otherwise  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  can  go  to  camp.  He  is  still 
engaged  in  active  efforts  in  fighting  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  he  gives  much 
of  his  time,  his  money,  and  himself  for 
these  young  boys  who  are  at  an  age  where 
they  can  be  taught  and  controlled.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  boys'  camp  in  Wisconsin  is 
a  monument  to  our  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  his  ac- 
tive and  illustrious  service  in  this  great 
legislative  body  was  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1927  the  bill  he  authored  to  provide 


increased  payments  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  children.  This  legislation  is 
another  monument  to  our  retiring  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  it  was  stated  earlier — 
and  I  must  agree — from  personal  ob- 
servation that  he  is  truly  a  devoted  fam- 
ily man.  He  dearly  loves  his  beautiful 
and  wonderful  wife,  Jeannette,  and  is 
devoted  to  his  son.  His  decision  to  leave 
Congress  was  in  no  small  measure  in-  i 
fluenced  by  his  devotion  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  we  are  saying  ' 
them,  I  do  not  think  farewells  and  good- 
byes are  in  order.  If  I  know  "Libby" 
he  will  be  back  with  us  again  and  he  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  jovial  disposi- 
tion, his  wise  counsel,  and  incomparable 
wit.  We  shall  miss  "Libby"  My  wife 
joins  me  in  extending  every  good  wish 
for  health  and  happiness  to  Congress- 
man Libonati  and  his  family. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert ] . 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tribute  being  paid  to  our  very 
dear  friend,  Roland  Libonati.  All  of  us 
affectionately  refer  to  him  as  "Libby." 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  "Libby"  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary ;  in  fact,  we  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  same  subcommittee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Claims,  and  he  and  I  sit 
next  to  each  other.  In  all  my  years  and 
experience  in  the  halls  of  various  legisla- 
tures, having  served  on  various  commit- 
tees, I  have  never  found  a  man  of  the 
stature  of  Roland  Libonati.  He  has  a 
deep  feeling  for,  and  an  insight  into  the 
people  who  appear  before  the  Claims 
Committee  in  connection  with  claims 
bills.  He  is  truly  the  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  common  man.  I  myself 
have  learned  more  law  while  sitting  next 
to  "Libby"  that  if  he  were  a  professor  of 
a  law  school,  giving  the  chapter  and  verse 
on  the  various  bills  that  appear  before 
us. 

I  regret  sincerely  his  leaving  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  but  I  know  he  wUl  be  back 
here  again  in  some  capacity  in  an  area 
where  he  can  be  of  great  service  to  the " " 
people  of  our  country. 

I  hope  for  him  and  his  family  a  long 
life  and  happiness,  and  much  enjoyment 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known 
Libonati  long  before  he  came  to  this 
body.  It  so  happens  that  he  preceded  me 
here  by  a  mere  5  days.  This  is  the  only 
point  I  have  ever  had  any  kind  of  a 
controversy  with  our  good  friend  about. 
It  appears  he  was  here  just  long  enough 
to  learn  the  rules  of  seniority.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  only  been  here  5  days 
before  me,  and  for  at  least  2  months  I 
was  bowing  and  scraping  every  time  I 
came  to  the  House  floor.  When  I  did  find 
out  he  was  only  5  days  senior  to  me  I 
started  to  sit  in  the  seat  he  had  reserved 
for  himself  daily  in  the  House.  In  fact, 
it  got  to  the  point  where  he  was  there 
so  much  and  so  often.  He  had  a  habit 
of  smoking  a  little  cigar  that  is  not  very 
popular  because  it  does  not  give  off  a 
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delightf  il  odor.  A  great  Speaker  of  this 
House,  the  late  lamented  and  kindly  re- 
membei  sd  Sam  Raybum,  came  back  one 
day.  Hi  waved  through  this  thick  smoke 
LiBBT  \«as  producing  and  he  said  "You 
know,  1 1  im  going  to  have  to  get  somebody 
to  clear  ip  the  Cherokee  strip."  Because 
of  that,  we  finally  called  Libbt  chairman 
of  the  (Jherokee  strip  in  the  corner  of 
this  House. 

You  c  tn  tell  many  stories  about  Libby, 
but  I  tblnk  the  story  that  will  go  down 
in  all  ou  r  minds  for  all  time,  and  as  long 
as  we  11^  e,  will  be  the  fight  that  Libonati 
made,  e'  en  over  and  above  the  fights  he 
made  for  legislation,  to  keep  certain 
legislation  from  being  enacted,  legisla- 
tion thit  might  have  endangered  the 
welfare  ind  the  well-being  of  every  citi- 
zen, low  or  high,  in  this  Nation. 

The  csurage  of  a  man  is  not  always 
measure  1  by  what  he  accomplishes  in 
a  positix  e  manner,  but  sometimes  it  has 
to  be  coasidered  and  measured  in  some 
of  the  legative  things  that  are  accom- 
plished 1  y  him.  We  consider  in  this  body 
only  thi:  positive,  that  which  we  pass 
and  ma^e  into  law,  but  in  my  humble 
opinion  some  of  the  things  we  do  not 
pass  ha^  e  a  great  deal  more  meaning  to 
the  pe(H*le,  since  we  are  not  promoting 
legislation  with  vmlversal  appeal' or  uni- 
versally accepted  by  all  our  people. 

Ijbom  lti's  history  in  this  House  is  only 
a  contir  uatlon  of  his  work  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Illinois.  I  met  with 
him  many,  many  times  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsyl'  'ania.  We  collaborated  on  legis- 
lation b  !tween  the  two  States.  He  sent 
to  my  smate  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lei  Islation  dealing  with  reciprocity, 
and  I  hi  4  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  on  t. 

I  am  1  lopef  ul  this  is  the  beginning  and 
not  the  end  of  another  career.  I  know 
he  will  ake  his  place  wherever  he  goes 
and  shii  le  as  brilliantly  as  he  has  shone 
in  this  I  ouse. 

Incide  atally,  the  loss  is  not  that  of 
Roland  jiaoNAn,  the  loss  is  to  the  people 
of  his  St  ate  and  of  this  Nation.  No  man 
ever  served  that  I  believe  better  fitted 
the  wore  s  of  the  poet : 

Lives   of  great  men  all  remind   us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Fo<  itprlnts  on  the  sands  of  time. 

The  s  ladows  wiU  be  long  before  his 
footprin  s  are  obliterated. 

Mr.  PUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gen  leman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

RODINO] 

Mr.  RDDINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  tcday  the  fine  tribute  paid  to  a 
friend  and  colleague.  We  have  heard 
of  his  cutstanding  contribution  in  the 
area  of  j  tublic  service,  and  all  of  us  who 
are  here  now  who  have  known  Roland 
Libonati  can  confirm  that  his  has  cer- 
tainly be  m  a  job  well  done. 

I  should  like  to  speak  very  briefly  of 
the  mori  Intimate  qualities  of  this  man 
as  I  leaned  to  know  him  many  years 
back  as  a  friend.  I  believe  we  can  well 
say  as  w ;  nm  through  the  thread  of  this 
life  that,  as  a  noted  writer  once  said, 
we  are  r  ch  only  in  what  we  give,  we  are 
poor  in  vhat  we  refiise  and  keep. 


Libby 's  life  is  certainly  a  rich  one  when 
we  measure  it  by  this  standard,  for  he 
has  given  to  his  family  a  great  love,  to 
his  friends  great  affection,  and  to  his 
country  that  deep  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion which  will  stamp  him  as  one  of  the 
great  and  truly  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants. I  believe  one  can  say  that  as  he 
leaves  these  Halls  of  Congress  we  know 
that  the  stamp  of  Roland  Libonati  will 
ever  be  on  our  hearts,  and  we  know  that 
the  people  and  the  Nation  he  has  served 
will  say  to  him.  "We  are  indebted  and 
deeply  grateful  for  that  which  you  have 
given." 

And,  in  closing — to  quote  the  words  of 
a  great  writer,  "I  expect  to  pass  through 
life  but  once.  If  therefore,  there  be  any 
kindness  I  can  show  or  any  good  thing 
I  can  do  to  any  fellow  being,  let  me  do 
it  now,  and  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  as  I 
shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

This,  my  colleagues  and  friends,  is  the 
philosophy  of  Roland  Libonati. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  honor  and  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Roland  Libo- 
nati. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  this  august 
body,  Mr.  Libonati  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  I  understand,  he  was  recognized 
as  an  able,  outstanding,  and  successful 
trial  lawyer.  His  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  enabled  him  to 
make  constructive  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  deliberations  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
upon  which  he  served.  Although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  those  committees,  many 
of  the  Members  serving  on  those  com- 
mittees have  mentioned  to  me  the  high 
regard  and  respect  that  they  have  for 
his  knowledge  and  opinions. 

He  has  served  his  district,  his  State. 
and  his  country  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. 

To  me  he  has  been  a  friend  and  an  in- 
spiration. I  consulted  with  him  on 
many  problems  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  give  of  his  time  and  knowledge  to  as- 
sist a  colleague.  I  have  learned  much 
from  him  and  my  life  has  been  enriched 
by  having  known  him.  He  has  worked 
hard  and  is  entitled  to  a  rest.  As  we 
part  today  on  this  closing  day  of  the  88th 
Congress.  May  I  join  with  his  many 
other  friends  to  wish  him,  his  wife,  Jean- 
nette,  and  his  son.  Michael,  the  best  of 
health  and  many,  many  years  of  happi- 
ness together. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  commendations  being  made  about 
this  great  liberal  from  Illinois,  Roland 
Libonati. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  this  gentleman 
for  his  congressional  and  political  In- 
tegrity as  well  as  fpr  his  integrity,  pro- 
bity, rectitude,  and  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  friends  and  associates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  leaving  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States,  but  It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  tK 
State  of  niinois  when  he  again  rebW 
home  to  the  great  city  of  Chicago  iSS 
serves  his  people  there.  ^ 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  aervn 
with  this  distinguished  gentleman  ovIf 
the  last  8  years  in  this  august  body 

May  God  bestow  upon  him  and  hli 
family  many  years  of  health  and  ban! 
piness.  *^ 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  consider  it  a  special  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  who  are  now  praising  and  pay 
ing  tribute  to  a  great  Congressman  toe 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Round 
Libonati. 

To  me,  he  has  always  been  the 
"Humanitarian"  of  this  Congress  and  I 
say  this  with  real  emphasis  and  complete 
sincerity. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  approximately  3  years  ago.  I 
was  thrilled  to  meet  so  many  outstand- 
ing Americans  and  I  was  deeply  im. 
pressed  by  many  of  the  Congressman. 

But  one  of  the  deepest  and  permanent 
impressions  was  made  upon  me  by  Con- 
gressman Roland  Libonati.  His  vast 
knowledge  of  Congressional  procedures, 
his  seemingly  unlimited  source  of  knowl- 
edge on  so  many  varied  subjects,  his 
constant  attendance  at  every  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  should  say  here  that  he 
probably  has  the  best  record  of  at- 
tendance of  any  Member,  were  some  of 
his  outstanding  attributes.  But  his 
greatest  asset  was  his  sincere  considera- 
tion, his  natural  warmness  and  his  per- 
sonal feeling  for  the  ordinary  person. 

His  personal  charm  and  the  effer- 
vescence flowing  from  him  easily  and 
quickly  placed  everyone  at  ease. 

I  could  always  go  to  him  for  advice 
on  any  matter,  knowing  that  I  could  do 
so  and  have  the  feeling  that  "Libby"  was 
glad  to  have  been  of  assistance.  I  know 
that  other  Members  felt  the  same  way 
also. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  with 
him  on  several  tours  and  have  the  op- 
portunity of  sharing  his  gracious  per- 
sonality and  charm,  i  once  heard  the 
Reverend  Father  Pulton  J.  Sheen  state, 
"that  to  know  a  man,  is  to  love  him." 
This  is  so  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of 
"Libby"  as  we  all  affectionately  call  him 
and  refer  to  him. 

On  these  tours  with  "Libby,"  all  of  us 
had  the  relaxing  feeling  that  he  would 
write  a  complete  and  detailed  report  of 
the  trip  that  would  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
GREssiONAL  RECORD.  He  had  great  ability 
as  a  writer,  so  we  helped  accumulate 
the  information  to  add  to  his  already 
complete  flle. 

I  humbly  say  that  I  have  learned  much 
from  "Libby,"  and  that  I  was  a  better 
Congressman  because  of  this  knowledge 
and  information. 

I  know  that  "Libby"  will  be  missed  by 
Members  of  Congress — that  the  lack  of 
his  presence  in  the  Chamber  together 
with  all  of  his  charming  qualities  will  be 
sorely  felt. 

I  want  to  join  all  the  others  in  extend- 
ing my  best  wishes  for  good  health  for 
him  and  his  family,  much  happiness  and 
success  and  prosperity  for  our  good 
friend,  "Libby,"  the  humanitarian  of 
the  Congress. 
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j£r.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
haDpy  to  join  in  the  very  warm,  heart- 
Lit  tribute  which  the  House  is  paying 
today  to  our  esteemed  and  beloved  col- 
league, Roland  Libonati. 

We  are  all  sorry  that  this  able,  dis- 
linguished,  dedicated  friend  is  leaving 
the  House.  He  has  made  a  truly  mem- 
orable record  here.  BriUlant  lawyer, 
skilled  legislator,  great  American,  hearty 
and  loyal  friend,  Libby  has  won  our 
hearts  and  our  affections  and  our  great 
admiration  for  his  versatile  abilities  and 
charming  personal  qualities. 

We  will  miss  him  here,  but  we  will  al- 
ways remember  him  for  his  outstanding 
service  and  his  friendly,  warmhearted 
companionship. 

A  man  of  many  parts  and  great  tal- 
ents, Libby  has  commanded  our  sincere 
respect  and  high  adn^ration. 

I  wish  for  him,  hjs  charming  wife  and 
devoted  family,  great  success  and  hap- 
piness for  many  years  to  come  and  hope 
we  will  see  them  often  In  the  future. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  best  wishes  to  our  dear  friend, 
Libby  Libonati,  who  is  leaving  us  at 
the  end  of  this  Congress  to  return  to 
private  life. 

Roland  Victor  Libonati  first  joined 
us  in  the  85th  Congress,  after  having 
won  distinction  and  honors  in  both 
branches  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
where  he  served  as  Democratic  whip  and 
also  for  a  period  as  minority  leader.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  tireless  worker  and 
a  legislator  of  the  highest  skill  and 
statesmanship.  At  the  same  time,  his 
kind  and  genial  personality,  with  his 
ready  willingness  to  be  of  help  in  all 
worthy  causes,  has  won  the  admiration, 
respect,  and  warm  personal  friend- 
ship of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  this  House. 

As  Libby  retires,  he  carries  with  him 
our  best  wishes  for  many,  many  more 
years  of  happiness.  He  leaves  with  us 
warm  memories  of  esteem  and  personal 
friendship.  I  feel  that  my  own  life  has 
been  enriched  by  my  contacts  with  him 
and  that  I  have  gained  much  by  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  work  and  his 
application  of  his  devout  beliefs  and  his 
patriotic  philosophy. 

Although  Libby  is  going  home  today, 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  find  Washington 
too  far  away  to  visit  frequently  in  the 
future.  His  host  of  friends  in  the  Capi- 
tol will  find  it  both  a  compliment  and 
a  real  pleasure  whenever  he  can  visit  us 
and  he  will  always  be  most  welcome  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  words  about  our  retiring 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  . 

There  are  few  indeed  who  have  shown 
the  legal  ability  and  the  moral  courage 
that  he  has  in  several  instances  in  this 
body. 

I  well  remember  the  day  when  the 
Government  was  attempting  to  obtain 
a  very  dangerous  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter of  seizures.  Roland  Libonati  led  the 
fight  against  this  attempt,  and  the  ad- 
ministration plan  was  defeated  by  one 
vote.  It  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  ability  and  courage 
which  I  have  witnessed  In  this  body. 


For  such  an  excellent  contribution  to 
our  deliberations  and  to  the  Nation, 
Roland  Libonati  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  Roland  Libonati,  for  his  untir- 
ing work  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  his  effective  representation  of 
the  people  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Illinois. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Congressman  Libonati  for  more  than  6 
years  and  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  he  has 
decided  to  leave  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
He  has  compiled  an  enviable  record  in 
the  House  and  it  will  be  hard  to  fill  his 
place. 

Even  before  coming  to  Congress  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati] 
devoted  many  years  of  his  Ufe  to  service 
on  behalf  of  the  people  in  the  Illinois 
State  Assembly  and  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  great 
humanitarian,  having  founded  an  Amer- 
ican Boys'  camp  for  indigent  children. 

This  bill  we  are  considering,  H.R.  1927, 
is  indicative  of  Congressman  Libonati's 
concern  for  our  veterans;  a  concern 
which  he  repeatedly  displayed  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  which 
has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  many 
bills  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  We  will  remember  it  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. 

As  Roland  leaves  us  today.  I  want  to 
extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  him  for 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  VANIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  learned  that 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Roland  V.  Libonati,  will  not  be  re- 
turning to  Congress  next  year. 

Libby,  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  all  of  us,  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1957  and  has  served  consistently  since 
that  time.  No  other  Member  could 
match  his  record  for  attendance  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  kindly  man,  devoted  to 
this  parliamentary  institution  and  its 
high  purposes,  considered  his  responsi- 
bilities gravely  and  diligently. 

Congressman  Libonati  has  an  affec- 
tionate high  regard  for  his  colleagues  and 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  devoted  wife, 
Jeannette.  a  happy  life  in  Chicago,  where 
he  returns  to  the  practice  of  law,  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  has  developed  an  ex- 
cellence, second  only  to  his  great  legisla- 
tive ability. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  and  also 
a  grateful  heart  that  I  rise  today.  A 
heavy  heart  because  one  of  my  closest 
friends,  my  colleague  from  Chicago,  the 
Honorable  Roland  V.  Libonati,  is  leaving 
the  U.S.  Congress.  A  grateful  heart  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
him,  not  only  as  a  colleague  but  as  a 
warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
my  remarks  with  the  previous  speakers. 
"Libby"  Is  a  charitable  man.  He  has 
done  much  for  not  only  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
with  his  ability  here  in  Congress  but  also 


the  widows  and  orphans  of  veterans.  He 
is  a  man  very  easy  to  get  along  with  and 
has  a  pleasant  word  for  everyone.  He 
is  a  sentimental  man  with  a  heart  as  big 
as  himself.  No  job  is  too  big  for  "Libby" 
and  he  offers  his  help  without  reserva- 
tion. 

It  will  be  my  earnest  prayer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Good  Lord  will  spare 
"Libby"  and  his  family  with  blessings 
and  happiness  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
also  my  earnest  wish,  that  the  people 
whom  "Libby"  represented  in  Chicago 
would  send  him  back  for  I  will  say  that 
his  leaving  the  Congress  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation,  the  State  of  lUinois,  and  the 
district  he  represents. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  ex- 
pression of  esteem  for  my  friend,  Roland 
V.  Libonati,  who  is  retiring. 

During  my  freshman  term  in  the 
House,  the  87th  Congress,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Libby  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  His 
dedicated  work  in  behalf  of  those  who 
have  served  our  Nation  so  well  and  their 
dependents  is  typical  of  his  devoted  and 
dedicated  service  to  all  during  his  ten- 
ure in  the  House  and  in  his  life  before 
he  came  to  Washington.  Libby  will  be 
sorely  missed  when  the  89th  Congress 
convenes. 

Roland  Libonati  is  and  always  has 
been  a  devoted  family  man.  It  is  his 
devotion  for  his  chaming  wife  that  has 
prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  House  to 
be  with  her  in  a  climate  more  suitable  to 
her  health. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  Libby  and  his 
family  for  many  happy,  healthy,  and 
prosperous  years  together.  The  Wash- 
ington scene  will  not  be  quite  the  same 
without  them — they  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roland 
Libonati  is  one  of  those  great  Members 
who  have  done  the  most  for  those  men 
who  sacrificed  and  served  our  Nation  in 
time  of  war.  As  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  for  16  years,  I 
have  never  known  a  more  conscientious 
member  of  our  committee.  He  was 
faithful  in  attendance,  and  attentive  al- 
ways to  the  witnesses  and  to  the  needs 
of  our  veterans.  I  have  never  known 
a  member  of  our  committee  more  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  our  veterans, 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

Roland  Libonati  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest.  The  bill 
which  bears  his  name  is  a  tribute  to  his 
skill  and  genius.  Its  enactment  is  the 
epitome  of  committee  and  parliamentary 
maneuver.  The  veterans  and,  yes,  the 
American  people,  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  and  from  Maine  to  California 
are  grateful  to  this  distinguished  and 
able  veteran.  Roland  Libonati  is  a 
great  American,  a  distinguished  orator, 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  principles  and  Ideals  which 
have  made  our  Nation  the  heart  and 
core  of  freedom  and  the  hope  of  the 
Western  World. 

Mrs.  Dorn  and  my  family  Join  me  In 
wishing  for  him  much  happiness,  con- 
tinued success,  and  the  best  always. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
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I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  pas^g' 
tribute  to  my  friend,  the  Honorable  Ro- 
ULSD  \ .  LiBONATi,  of  Illinois,  who  has  de- 
cided o  retire  from  the  U.S.  House  of 
Reprei  entatlves  and  return  to  the  prac- 
tice o  law.  On  rare  occasions  during 
our  liv  es  do  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  a  person  who  possesses  the  qualities 
that  w }  attribute  to  great  men.  Oui  able 
and  di  voted  colleague.  Roland  V.  Libo- 
NATi,  it  such  a  man.  His  absence  from 
this  b<  dy  will  be  sorely  felt. 

Wh(  n  LiBBT  first  became  a  Member  of 
the  He  use  of  Representatives  on  Decem- 
ber 31  1957,  he  already  had  a  record  of 
accom  lUshments  that  any  man  could 
look  bi  ,ck  upon  and  say  that  he  had  done 
his  pa  i;  for  his  fellow  man.  He  had  a 
brillla:it  record  as  an  outstanding  law- 
yer, a;  a  member  of  the  house  of  the 
niinoiJ  State  Legislature  for  6  years,  and 
as  a  n  ember  of  the  senate  of  the  Illinois 
State  jcgislature  for  16  years  where  he 
served  as  majority  whip  beginning  with 
his  se(  ond  term  and  as  minority  leader 
durlne  his  last  term. 

T.THB  Y  did  not  rest  on  the  record  he  had 
by  the  i  made  but  added  to  it  during  the 
7  years  that  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  a  list  of  accom- 
pllshn:  ents  that  could  stand  by  them- 
selves is  a  remarkable  record  of  service. 

The  loss  of  his  talents  and  friendship 
will  b<  hard  to  replace.  When  we  remi- 
nisce Q  future  days  about  the  years  we 
had  t  le  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress 
with  mm,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  have 
many  enjoyable  stories  to  tell.  The  war 
Vetera  is  of  my  congressional  district  and 
all  ms  constituents  would  want  me  to 
extern  their  thanks  for  his  work  as  a 
memb  ;r  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judici  try  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Vetera  ns'  Affairs. 

I  dc  not  Join  my  colleagues  In  saying 
goodb;'  to  our  friend  and  colleague  for 
I  am  1  lopef ul  that  Lobby  and  I  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  continue  our 
friend  ihlp.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
prlvUe  le  to  work  with  and  to  know  him 
and  m  ay  God  bestow  upon  him,  his  love- 
ly wlf  J,  and  his  fine  son,  many,  many 
years  )f  good  health  and* happiness. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  mo£t  able  member  of  my  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  who  has  worked 
tlrelesily  in  behalf  of  the  veteran  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  return  to 
this  b<  dy.  Libbt  as  he  is  most  affection- 
ately sailed  by  his  colleagues  has  said 
he  wa  I  going  to  retire — but  I  for  one  do 
not  be  ieve  it.  Any  man  who  has  devoted 
the  m  ijority  of  his  life  In  serving  his  fel- 
low nan  as  Rolani)  Libonati  has  done, 
canno ;  just  retire — he  will  go  on  serving. 

Whi  itever  he  does  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
wherever  he  goes,  I  want  to  wish  him 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
collea  :ue,  Rolaio)  V.  Libonati.  has  had 
an  as  cessment  of  his  character  made 
today  by  the  Congress  of  which  he  has 
been  i ,  Member  for  so  long.  As  a  lawyer 
this  ri  cord  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  him. 
It  Is  a  neasure  of  his  worth  as  it  has  been 
Judges .  by  his  colleagues  and  it  weighs 
heavlO^  In  his  favor.  Not  In  memory  can 
one  ricall  such  acclaim.  He  has  been 
W)pre<  lated  by  his  fellows,  and  from  their 


Judgment  has  come  a  picture  of  the  com- 
plete man — a  great  legislator — constant 
in  his  devotion  to  his  duties — knowledge- 
able in  the  matters  before  him  for  con- 
sideration— successful  in  seeking  their 
solution — and  always  with  a  compas- 
sionate regard  for  his  fellow  Americans. 
A  devoted  husband  who  has  had  as  a 
source  of  strength  by  his  side  his  wonder- 
ful and  charming  wife — Jeannette;  a 
fond  father  who  looks  with  pride  and  joy 
upon  a  son  who  follows  in  his  footsteps 
in  training  for  the  law  at  the  Yale  Law 
School;  a  friend  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word  to  all  who  have  served  with  him  In 
the  House. 

I  have  a  strong  personal  affection  for 
Libbt  and  his  family.  He  is  an  unusual 
man  with  talents  so  diverse  and  capaci- 
ties so  large  that  every  contact  with  him 
becomes  an  experience  In  itself.  He  may 
rest  with  pride  for  he  has  left  a  mark  on 
all  of  us  which  cannot  but  help  us  in  the 
work  we  do.  We  will  miss  Libby,  ajs  is 
clearly  evident  and  we  wish  him  success 
and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  in  their  tribute 
to  our  friend,  Roland  Victor  Libonati, 
who  is  not  seeking  reelection  this  year. 
Pew  men  have  ever  won  the  admiration, 
■espect,  and  affections  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  as  quickly  as  "Libby."  His 
captivating  smile,  friendly  personality, 
scholarly  mind,  frank  expression,  forc- 
ible eloquence,  dedication  to  service,  and 
deep  religious  faith  have  earned  for  him 
a  niche  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  that 
will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  a  great 
American.  His  departure  from  the  Con- 
gress will  be  a  great  loss  to  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation,  which  he  has  served 
so  well.  May  he  and  his  devoted  wife 
enjoy  health  and  happiness  during  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rich  rewards  of  service  in  the  Congress 
are  the  friendship  and  respect  that  stem 
from  our  close  association  in  this  great 
Legislative  Hall.  I  shall  especially  treas- 
ure my  friendship  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Representative 
Roland  V.  Libonati.  who  is  concluding 
nearly  8  years  of  outstanding  service  In 
this  body.  He  plans  not  to  return,  a  de- 
cision which  I  am  sure  Is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  his  constituents  whom  he  has 
served  so  well.  But  he  has  by  long  years 
of  brilliant  and  dedicated  service  in  the 
legislature  of  his  native  State  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  earned  his 
respite.  We  shall  miss  his  friendly  greet- 
ing, his  warm  smile,  his  wise  counsel,  but 
we  wish  him  well  and  many  more  years 
of  happiness. 

His  outstanding  service  should  be  a 
source  of  much  personal  satisfaction  to 
him  and  to  his  family.  He  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 
We  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  know  so  well  how  great  has 
been  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States. 


I        SUGAR  LEGISLATION 
Mr.    WILLIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oblectw 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f^S? 
Louisiana?  ^^  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  expire  at  tiT 
end  of  this  year.  These  are  the  imv? 
sions  which  determine  how  much  of  m» 
foreign  sugar  needs  shall  be  supplied  hi 
each  foreign  country.  Failure  of  tS 
Congress  to  extend  this  portion  of  tte 
act  may  cause  some  confusion  in  tt* 
sugar  market  unless  the  Secretary  of  a7 
riculture  immediately  announces  thathe 
has  ample  authority  to  control  toS 
sugar  imports  into  the  United  States,  i 
urge  him  to  make  such  announcement 
without  delay — now. 

He  will  continue  to  have  that  author- 
ity  under  the  Sugar  Act.  The  act  will 
still  specify  how  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine  the  total  amoimt  of  foreign 
sugar  to  be  imported.  He  will  have  more 
latitude  in  determining  which  countries 
may  ship  sugar  to  us  and  how  much  each 
may  send  us. 

The  sugar  quota  system  has  served  our 
country  well.  It  has'  benefited  many 
groups — the  domestic  producers  and 
processors  of  sugarcane  and  sugarbeeta, 
the  foreign  countries  which  supply  sugar 
to  the  United  States,  the  housewives,  the 
industrial  sugar  users,  and  the  case 
sugar  refiners  located  in  the  continental 
United  States.  We  must  maintain  the 
sugar  quota  system,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  this  Con- 
gress to  act  on  sugar  legislation  leavej 
unsolved  a  major  problem  for  UJS.  sugar- 
cane and  sugarbeet  growers  and  proces- 
sors. Last  year  there  was  a  worldwide 
scarcity  of  sugar,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  called  upon  the  sugarcane 
and  sugarbeet  industries  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  to  expand  prodiK- 
tion.  Both  groups  responded  to  the  8e^ 
retary's  request  and  greatly  increased 
their  output  of  sugar.  Unfortunate!^, 
the  additional  sugar  they  have  produced 
caimot  be  sold  until  Congress  takei 
affirmative  action  to  permit  the  sale  d 
this  overquota  sugar. 

There  are  no  Government  storage  pro- 
grams for  sugar.  Therefore,  the  «tr» 
supply  of  sugar  produced  at  Government 
request  must  be  stored  and  carried  In  in- 
ventory at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  grave  injustke. 
Inflicted  upon  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet 
farmers  and  processors  in  the  24  Stats 
growing  these  crops.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  thi« 
time.  The  blame  for  this  sad  situatka 
must  be  borne  by  a  number  of  individ- 
uals and  groups. 

I  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  do  all  that  he  can  to  alleviate  the 
hardship  facing  our  domestic  sugar  to- 
dustry .  One  thing  that  will  help  is  a  bet- 
ter price  for  sugar,  and  the  Secretin 
can  bring  about  a  better  price  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  administers  the 
quota  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  oth- 
ers will  join  me  In  urging  the  SecrettW 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  a  sugar  price  it 
least  equal  to  the  price  objective  of  tte 
Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleoHS 
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.   «,  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  may        Because  of  this  cruel  and  unendhig 
Sid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the    controversy,  we  are  now  witnessing  a  sad 


^The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
very  iaeginning  of  this  session,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
cidture,  I  have  tried  faithfully  and  dU- 
iirently  to  bring  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween all  segments  of  the  sugar  hidustry 
and  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Ntraierous  confer- 
ences have  been  held  and  much  time  has 
been  consumed.  Representatives  of  some 
segments  of  the  sugar  Industry  were  at 
all  times  willing  and  ready  to  compose 
differences,  to  compromise,  and  to  reach 
an  agreement,  but,  unfortunately,  all  the 
Important  matters  involved  continued  In 
controversy.  I  shall  not  at  this  time  at- 
tempt to  discuss  in  detail  all  of  the  im- 
plications and  ramifications  Involved  in 
the  controversy.   I  shall  do  that  later. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  distinguished,  able, 
and  beloved  Congressmen  from  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  those 
who  have  so  well  and  "ably  represented 
the  continental  cane  producers.  At  all 
times  this  group  has  been  cooperative 
and  intensely  interested  in  solving  all  the 
problems  which  perplex  all  segments  of 
the  industry.  Mr.  Joe  Farris,  who  rep- 
resented this  group  of  Industry,  has  at 
all  times  been  fair  and  forthright,  and 
above  all,  reasonable  and  realistic. 
Speaking  for  his  part  of  the  industry  he 
long  ago  indicated  to  our  conmiittee  that 
the  continental  cane  producers  would  be 
willing  to  build  up  their  inventories  and 
to  accept  acreage  reductions  in  1965. 

If  oiily  Congress  would  authorize  the 
sale  of  sugar  produced  during  the  years 
of  1963  and  1964.  Mr,  Farris  could  not 
have  been  more  reasonable  and  more  co- 
operative. Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to 
our  beloved  colleague,  Ed  Willis,  and 
our  able  whip.  Hale  Boggs,  both  of  whom 
have  at  all  times  worked  right  along  with 
Mr.  Farris  and  the  producers  of  the 
areas.  No  Members  of  Congress  could 
have  been  more  energetic  or  effective 
than  Ed  Willis  and  Hale  Boggs,  but  un- 
fortunately, we  now  come  to  the  end  of  a 
long,  hard  fight  and  I  must  share  with 
them  their  great  disappointment.  Ed 
Willis  well  and  ably  represents  the  larg- 
est cane  sugar  producing  area  In  the 
country,  yet  he  and  his  constituents  must 
suffer  and  experience  losses  only  because 
of  the  segment  of  the  sugar  industry 
which  were  not  willing  to  be  reasonable. 
I  think  I  am  safe  In  saying  that  every 
member  of  our  35-man  conmiittee  will 
agree  with  the  remarlcs  I  have  just  made 
and  that  every  one  of  them  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  authorize  the 
American  cane  producers  to  sell  all  of  the 
surplus  sugar  produced  in  1963  and  1964, 
since  these  producers  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept acreage  reductions  in  1965.  Not- 
withstanding this  situation,  the  com- 
promise could  not  be  agreed  upon.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  say  that  Ed  Willis, 
Hale  Boggs.  and  Joe  Farris  have  not  done 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  to 
provide  relief  for  the  cane  producers  of 
our  country. 


spectacle.  ^  I  want  to  thank  Ed  Willis, 
Hale  Boggs,  and  Joe  Farris  for  their  fine 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers of  America.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  the  out- 
standing job  that  he  has  done  in  behalf 
of  the  sugar  producers  and  the  others  in 
that  industry  in  this  country.  I  know  of 
no  man  who  has  worked  harder  to  bring 
about  the  resolution  of  the  differences 
that  have  arisen  between  the  various 
segments  of  this  great  industry. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  I  have  joined 
with  the  gentleman  in  making  these  re- 
quests of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order,  are  there  special  orders  pending? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order — are  there  special  orders  pending? 

Mr.  BOGGS .  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  not  object. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject imtil  the  special  orders  are  disposed 
of. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
until  the  special  orders  are  disposed  of. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


THE  SUGAR  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert), Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  ,  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  whom  I  admire  so 
much,  would  not  give  us  a  minute  or  two 
to  present  this  problem,  but  I  am  happy 
it  so  happens  that  the  man  who  is  sacri- 
ficing his  time  is  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  carry  on 
the  thought  I  was  trymg  to  present  a 
moment  ago,  which  is  that  the  producers 
in  our  section  are  now  about  to  harvest 
the  crop.  I  say  "about  to  harvest  the 
crop"  but  at  the  moment  we  are  under 
the  gun  of  a  severe  hurricane.  That  hur- 
ricane at  the  moment  Is  in  the  sugar  belt 
of  Louisiana.    The  amount  of  damage 


which  may  occur,  to  lives  and  property 
and  eversrthing  else  in  the  area,  as  well 
as  crops,  is  something  I  do  not  even  like 
to  contemplate. 

I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  as  he  undoubt- 
edly knows.  President  Johnson  has 
mobilized  ail  the  emergency  forces  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  this  disaster  with  which  we 
seem  to  be  faced  in  my  home  city  of .. 
New  Orleans  and  throughout  southeast- 
ern Louisiana,  and  possibly  the  Missis- 
sippi gulf  coast.  Much  of  the  fate  of 
the  great  sugar  Industry  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  next  few  hours  by  an  act 
of  God.  It  Is  His  decision.  It  is  some- 
thing I  hope  will  not  be  as  severe  as  the 
indications  now  point  to. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  he  had  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  invoke 
the  remedies  now  available  under  the 
present  sugar  law.  I  concur  In  that 
and  have  been  In  constant  touch  with 
the  Secretary.  I  have  asked  that  he  do 
this  at  once  so  that  we  may  have  an 
orderly  harvest  and  a  fair  price.  I  have 
done  evenrthlng  in  my  power  to  resolve 
the  difference  in  the  industry  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
personally  to  commend  the  distingiiished 
Democratic  whip  who  is  addressing  the 
House,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  is  now  acting  as  Spesiker  pro  tem- 
pore, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis],  for  the  hard  fight  they  and 
others  interested  In  this  problem  have 
made  to  try  to  get  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  sugar  problem  in  ttols  Con- 
gress. They  have  worked  on  the  matter 
for  months. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  there  ase  not  in  the  House 
two  more  Industrious  or  effective  Mem- 
bers, twd  more  respected  Members,  than 
these  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Louisiana,  who  have  shown  such  con- 
cern and  who  have  given  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  sugar  farmers 
of  their  districts  and  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  In  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  My  knowledge  of  this 
matter  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
majority  leader,  but,  upon  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  the  sugar  amendment 
to  a  tariff  matter  originating  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  became  aware 
quickly  of  the  Interest  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  and  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis],  and  of  other  Members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation,  as  well  as  delega- 
tions of  other  States  Interested  in  this 
problem. 

I  should  like  for  their  friends  to  know 
that  they  discussed  this  matter  with  me 
on  numerous  occasions.  They  were  most 
hopeful  that  some  arrangement  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  some  additional  leg- 
islation could  be  passed  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 
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We  1  lade  the  effort  of  trying  to  get  the 
mattei  to  conference,  as  the  membership 
here  kiows,  in  order  to  try  as  best  we 
could  o  help  resolve  this  very  perplex- 
ing pn  blem  and  a  problem  which  I  know 
is  of  gi  eat  interest  to  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  VAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  g&  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  g  jntleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggoitner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wa  it  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
keen  iisappointment,  along  with  the 
gentle:  can  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
and  m  r  other  colleagues  here  today,  over 
the  fa<  t  that  Congress  has  not  been  able 
to  enact  much  needed  follow-on  sugar 
leglslaion.  However.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  t]  le  fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet 
been  j  ble  to  agree  on  sugar  legislation 
Is  in  r  o  way  attibutable  to  or  the  fault 
of  Ed  ^  ViLLis  or  the  Louisiana  delegation. 
If  evei  any  man  worked  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try, Ed  Willis  is  that  man.  He  has 
workel  long  and  he  bas  worked  hard. 
His  ef  brts  have  not  been  fruitless.  He 
continually  looks  after  the  interests  of 
all  the  people,  and  I  know  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  do  just  exactly  that. 
Sugar  is  important  to  Louisiana.  We  of 
the  L)uisiana  delegation  are  iinited  in 
our  ef  orts  to  assist.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  man  In  this  Congress  who  knows 
more  about  the  problems  of  the  sugar 
Industry  than  does  Ed  Willis.  I  trust 
that  he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
exercl  >e  good  judgment  in  utilizing  his 
dlscrelonary  authority  imtil  Congress 
can  ei  act  legislation  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  industry  and  I  believe  he 
will. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGS  ,  our  majority  whip,  a  colleague 
from  jouisiana,  said  a  few  moments  ago 
that  t  le  sugar  industry  in  our  State  at 
least  aces  a  crisis  that  other  areas  do 
not  fi,ce  with  hurricane  Hilda  bearing 
down  on  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
damai  ;e  will  be  terrific.  He  knows  what 
he  Is  alking  about. 

Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Boggs,  and  the  entire 
Louis  ana  delegation  has  worked  long 
and  h  ird  for  the  sugar  industry  in  Loui- 
siana and  our  other  cane  and  beet  sugar 
States .    The  effort  does  not  end  here. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  tnan  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
major  ity  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  has  no 
idea  \  hy  I  am  asking  him  to  yield,  and 
I  wou  d  not  take  this  time  if  I  knew  of 
any  o  her  way  to  get  time,  but  objections 
are  bsing  heard  to  requests  to  address 
the  H  »use  for  1  minute. 

I  as  ted  the  gentleman  to  yield  in  order 
that  I  might  say  to  the  House  that  among 
the  dstinguished  Members  of  this  body 
who  will  be  missing  when  we  reconvene 
In  Jai  uary  will  be  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongL  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
miss   lim  more  than  I  can  describe. 

I  have  known  Gillis  Long  since  he 
first  <ame  to  Washington,  which  was  a 
good  many  years  ago.  I  employed  him 
as  gei  leral  counsel  for  the  Special  Com- 


mittee on  Elections.  He  did  the  most 
thorough  job  of  researching  the  election 
laws  of  this  country  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
That  research  has  been  the  basis  for 
every  amendment  to  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  which  has  been  introduced  since 
then  and  that  was  a  good  many  years 
ago. 

In  a  very  short  time  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  diligent  Member  of 
tills  House,  and  a  man  aware  of  the 
problems  of  our  State  and  our  region 
and  a  dedicated  citizen  of  the  great 
United  States  of  America.  He  has  given 
his  full  time  and  fine  intellect,  as  well 
as  great  energy,  to  the  people  of  my  be- 
loved State  of  Louisiana. 

Gillis  Long,  just  as  I  said  yesterday 
about  Carl  Elliott,  has  only  begun  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  dedicated  man.  He  has  an  ex- 
cellent mind  and  he  applies  that  mind. 
In  this  Nation  we  have  today  190  million 
people  all  of  whom  have  diflBcult  prob- 
lems, and  our  Nation  itself  is  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  Men  of  his  caliber  are 
needed  in  public  service,  and  I  hope  he 
will  remain  in  public  service  and  will  re- 
main active  in  the  political  affairs  of  my 
great  State  of  Louisiana. 

Now,  Gillis  did  not  expect  me  to  say 
this,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  kindly. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  all  the  four 
gentlemen  from  Louisiana  who  have 
spoken  so  strongly  have  represented  all 
the  agricultural  interests  of  their  dis- 
tricts. The  problem  with  sugar  is  that 
both  the  cane  growers  in  Louisiana  and 
the  beet  growers  in  the  West  have  a  crisis 
situation  that  will  not  be  solved  unless 
we  can  force  some  early  hearings  next 
year,  in  January,  on  this  suear  problem, 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  hope  we  can  all  cooperate  in  that  effort. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  our  distinguished  majority  whip 
stated,  my  term  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  is  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  together  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  office  and  the  tremendous  satisfac- 
tions which  that  service  has  given  me. 

In  trying  to  review  and  report  on  this 
demanding  2  years  to  my  people  I  am 
faced  with  the  realization  that  to  eval- 
uate my  own  performance  honestly  I 
must  in  a  sense  pass  judgment  on  the 
accompUshments  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Nine  months  ago  I  would  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  in  that  record. 
I  found  myself  part  of  a  body  which  was 
under  serious  attack  on  all  sides  as  a  "do 
nothing"  Congress.  And  I.  as  most  of 
my  colleagues,  had  to  accept  the  criticism 
of  the  reformers  and  the  invectives  of  the 
crepe  hangers  who  shouted,  almost  with 
a  voice,  that  things  were  moving  too  slow, 
that  not  enough  was  being  done. 

But  today  I  can  stand  proudly  as  a 
Member  of  a  Congress  that  has  built  a 
record  which  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
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most  constructive  and  creative  of  the  lait 
30  years.  ^* 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  ha. 
been  a  rubberstamp  Congress,  one  wlUrih 
said  "yes"  to  everything  which  the  ad 
ministration  proposed.  On  the  contrjunr" 
many  of  its  most  significant  acts  wS* 
marked  with  controversy  and  heated  d^ 
bate  which  resulted  in  improvement  In 
the  final  legislative  product. 

For  my  part,  I  haye  found  myself  m 
many  occasions  in  opposition  to  leaden 
of  both  parties,  as  in  the  question  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  and  at  other  times  I 
have  opposed  programs  important  to  the 
national  administration,  such  as  foreia 
aid. 

But  I  believe— and  I  hope  that  time 
will  so  judge  me — that  I  have  been  an 
apostle  of  enlightened  opposition— not 
opposition  for  its  own  sake  or  opposition 
which  simply  played  a  theme  which  I 
knew  to  be  popular  in  my  State  or 
region. 

As  a  public  servant  I  have  been  ruled 
by  a  strong  belief  that  blind  adherence 
to  anything — party,  principle,  or  public 
opinion — is  the  virus  which  weakens  our 
great  and  noble  institution.  This  belief 
has  led  me  to  become  the  object  of  bltte 
attacks  by  those  who  seek,  in  their  frus- 
tration over  the  complexities  of  llle, 
simple  and  obvious  answers  to  everj 
problem.  To  those  who  would  look  to 
the  party  for  answers  to  every  question 
I  have  given  little  comfort,  though  I  have 
been  loyal  to  my  party.  To  those  who 
insist  on  clinging  to  a  certain  belief  r^ 
gardless  of  circumstances,  I  have  offered 
little  solace.  And  instead  of  joining 
those  who  are  the  slaves  of  public 
opinion,  when  that  opinion  has  been 
forged  by  cynical  people  using  misinfor- 
mation and  deception,  I  have  tried  to 
give  my  people  leadership — even  though 
there  were  obvious  political  risks  in  such 
a  course. 

I  have  followed  this  path  because  I 
feel  that  to  do  less  in  these  troubled 
years  would  conunit  a  treason  to  our 
Republic.  PoUtical  opportunism,  pr«5- 
ticed  singly  and  in  a  limited  sphere,  per- 
haps does  little  harm  to  the  cement 
which  holds  our  Republic  together— but 
multiplied  a  dozen  times,  or  a  hundred 
times,  in  this  great,  responsible,  creatlw 
branch  of  government  does  violence  to 
the  land  and  cripples  the  strong  fingers 
of  democracy. 

I  have  tried  to  live  my  life  as  a  pubUc 
servant  In  the  knowledge  that  I  cmiM 
not  be  the  Instrument  of  any  group  or 
any  interest.  For  the  vote  of  a  share- 
cropper is  as  strong  and  meaningful  u 
that  of  an  industrialist,  and  to  serve 
them  all,  I  could  serve  none  completely. 
With  the  passing  of  this  Congress,! 
see  some  paths  closing  and  some  stlD 
open  to  our  people.  I  see  that,  despite 
our  pleadings  for  understanding  and 
patience,  the  South  has  been  handed* 
mandate  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation  Inte 
field  of  civil  rights.  We  disagree  wlfli 
the  dictum,  we  deplore  what  we  feel  ik 
its  excesses,  its  cost  in  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  but  it  has  come.  And  nw 
we  must  decide  what  to  do  about  It. 

The  great  constitutional  questkw 
raised  by  this  act  are  still  to  be  resolwd, 
both  in  the  courts  of  law  and  In  tl» 
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«r#nft  of  PUbUc  opinion.  But  until  those 
Sons  are  answered,  what  Is  our 
Se-  tacit  submission  or  outright  dls- 
SSfflrd'for  and  violation  of  the  law?  No. 
T  beUeve  we  have  a  choice  which  is 
neither  of  these  extremes.  I  believe  that, 
with  brave  and  resourceful  leadership  by 
the  white  and  Negro  community  we  can 
build  a  new  kind  of  relationship  which 
is  neither  the  degradation  of  the  master- 
slave  relation  or  the  naive  dream  of 
those  who  believe  In  immediate  solutions 
to  problems  which  have  festered  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more. 

This  new  world  will  require  extra  effort 
by  our  States  and  local  communities  at  a 
time  when  they  are  sorely  burdened.  It 
will  require  courage  of  our  leaders,  be- 
cause the  scars  are  so  deep  that*even  the 
suggestions  I  make  here  today  will  be  in- 
terpreted by  some  people  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  But  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
alternative  to  this  painful  and  demand- 
ing search  for  a  solution  Is  a  forced  and 
unnatural  legal  equality  which  will  be 
more  costly  in  terms  of  human  misery 
and  social  upheaval  than  its  champions 
can  imagine. 

There  is  a  universal  physical  law  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Most  of  the 
problems  now  facing  our  country  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  also 
great  social  vacuums.  And  where  the 
individuals  and  the  States  have  failed  in 
their  responsibilities  this  vacuum  has 
been  filled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  much  the  same  way,  our  coun- 
try has  attempted  to  fill  the  vacuum  In 
world  leadership  created  by  the  falling 
apart  of  old  orders  and  the  emergence  of 
new  problems.  In  our  desire  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  perhaps  we  have  come 
perilously  close  to  becoming  all  things  to 
no  man. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  tried  to 
fill  the  vacuums  created  by  lack  of  dedi- 
cated and  resourceful  State  leadership  in 
many  fields.  This  is  true  in  education, 
It  is  true  in  race  relations.  Perhaps  It 
Is  too  late  to  change  this  trend  from 
power  clustered  at  the  top;  the  journey 
back  to  genuine  local  rule  and  individual 
responsibility  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  journey  to  the  present 
state.  And  it  will  require  intelligent  de- 
cisions about  which  programs  can  best 
be  handled  by  the  States  and  which  are 
the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  powers  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government  today  were  sim- 
ply taken  because  the  States  failed  in 
their  responsibilities  somewhere  along 
the  line. 

But  the  journey  back  to  some  measure 
of  local  responsibility  in  many  areas  of 
govenunent  will  be  profitable  for  every- 
one concerned  if  it  brings  with  it  the 
realization  that  to  gain  freedom  we  must 
sometimes  be  willing  to  risk  it. 

Government  can  be  an  instrument 
held  by  responsible  people  or  it  can  be- 
come a  benevolent  caretaker  for  a  people 
too  eager  to  "let  Uncle  do  it,"  at  a  cost 
which  far  exceeds  its  worth. 

T7PON  BEING  CALLED  A  UBERAL 

Before  recounting  my  stewardship  for 
the  last  2  years,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  about  labels. 


Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  my 
2  years  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  taught  me  the  evils  of  labeling,  of 
placing  people  in  convenient  pigeonholes 
and  labeling  them  with  whatever  cliches 
have  been  must  commonly  applied  to 
that  species.  The  urge  and  inclination 
to  do  this  by  many  people  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  effort  to  make  every- 
thing simple.  But,  everything  is  not 
simple. 

Since  coming  here,  I  have  found  that 
even  in  this  great,  enlightened  body  we 
tend  to  place  our  colleagues  in  niches 
which  hampered  their  effectiveness.  I 
have  been  surprised  how  many  people 
have  come  into  my  office  expecting  to 
find  me  a  ranting,  raving  demagog,  a 
fiery  cross  clutched  in  one  hand  and  a 
bottle  of  moonshine  In  the  other.  The 
time  has  come  for  an  end  to  the  labels 
and  the  misuse  of  even  the  most  common 
word. 

On  a  television  program  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  the  interviewer  asked 
me  how  I  regarded  myself — as  a  liberal 
or  conservative.  In  dozens  of  ways  since 
then  I  have  had  to  answer  the  same  kind 
of  question,  asked  In  the  light  of  dozens 
of  momentous  Issues. 

Those  terms  have  become  so  distorted 
that,  in  my  State,  to  be  called  liberal 
is  almost  to  be  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
and  being  relegated  to  that  group  has 
a  faint  aura  of  treason. 

To  freshen  my  own  outlook,  I  turned 
the  other  day  to  Webster's  Dictionary, 
which  I  hope  can  be  trusted  not  to  have 
any  devious  political  intent.  I  found 
there  a  definition  which  I  found  easy  to 
apply  to  my  own  outlook  toward  govern- 
ment and  people.  The  definition  of 
"liberal"  which  I  found  there  is,  partly, 
as  follows: 

A  political  philosophy  based  on  belief  In 
progress,  the  essential  goodness  of  man.  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  Individual  and  stand- 
ing for  tolerance  and  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual from  arbitrary  authority  In  all  spheres 
of  life,  especially  by  the  protection  of  polit- 
ical and  civil  liberties  and  for  government 
under  law  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
pointed  out  recently,  this  shows  how 
sadly  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  basic 
terms  has  been  distorted  In  today's  world. 
If  we  accept  the  definition  I  just  out- 
lined, I  am  indeed  a  liberal,  and  I  can 
proudly  hold  my  head  up  with  that  as- 
sertion. In  the  matters  of  States  rights 
and  Federal  power,  I  submit  that  we 
need  to  reassess  our  definitions  as  surely 
as  we  must  go  back  to  the  basic  roots  of 
our  great  political  philosophies  and  water 
them  with  an  enlightened  and  objective 
hand. 

BY  THEIR  FRUITS 

If  there  Is  any  objective  way  to  judge 
a  Congressman's  performance,  It  Is 
through  a  comparison  of  what  he  has 
done  and  what  he  pledged  to  do.  My 
plans  for  the  Eighth  District  when  I  ran 
for  Congress  were  set  out  in  a  brief  state- 
ment of  platform  principles.  I  would 
like  to  examine  those  promises  and  dis- 
cuss briefly  what  I  did  or  attempted  to 
do  to  fulfill  those  promises. 


rULL  EMPLOYMENT 


I  pledged  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  assure  full  employment  for  the 
people  of  my  district.  Many  of  the 
measures  I  voted  for  in  the  Congress  had 
that  general  purpose,  but  in  addition 
there  were  actions  which  I  can  point  to 
that  had  a  direct  and  Immediate  effect. 

I  used  every  means  at  my  disposal  to 
push  through  approval  of  an  Area  Re- 
development Administration  loan  which 
helped  build  the  Dixie  Foundry  In 
Marksville.  When  In  full  operation  this 
plant  will  employ  about  40  people. 

A  $3  million  plywood  plant  in  Florien, 
expected  to  employ  350  people  when  in 
full  operation,  was  one  of  two  such  plants 
for  Louisiana  that  I  helped  get  started 
through  a  $6.5  million  program  of  Fed- 
eral loan  and  private  enterprise. 

England  Air  Force  Base  expanded  Its 
mission,  with  the  addition  of  a  new  wing 
that  required  $750,000  In  emergency  con- 
struction which  I  was  able  to  secure  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

Fort  Polk,  which  many  had  expected 
to  close  down  again,  remained  open  and 
was  granted  $625,000  In  added  fvmds  for 
needed  improvements,  over  and  above 
its  usual  very  substantial  appropriation. 
Only  recently,  England  AFB  got  an 
added  $1,700,000  In  facilities  Improve- 
ment funds. 

And  all  of  these  military  projects 
meant  money  spent  in  our  district  and 
added  payrolls  for  the  future. 

The  employment  generated  by  nearly 
50  public  works  projects  and  Govern- 
ment grants  and  loans  amounting  to 
nearly  $4,800,000  also  meant  many  man- 
woman  months  of  work,  and  payrolls 
spent  In  our  district. 

In  Agriculture,  I  supported  the  reten- 
tion of  price  supports  for  our  cotton 
fai-mers,  and  voted  for  the  1964  agricul- 
ture bill  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  best 
hope  available  for  the  small  farmers  In 
our  district.  I  did  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  certain  organized  Interests  and  large 
farmers  opposed  the  measure  and  threat- 
ened political  retaliation. 

As  proof  of  my  further  Interest  In  the? 
farmer,  I  favored  a  bill  which  broadened 
the  food  stamp  program  which  had 
proved  so  valuable  In  a  pilot  program 
In  Avoyelles  Parish.  I  favored  the  "food 
for  peace"  program  to  helped  ease  our 
surplus  program  and  offset  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit. 

I  voted  to  raise  the  limits  on  loans  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  allow 
farm  people  to  build  a  better  quality 
home. 

And,  most  Important  to  our  beef  In- 
dustry in  Louisiana,  I  Introduced^  legis- 
lation to  put  severe  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  meat  which  could  be  Imported 
from  foreign  countries.  A  measure  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  mine  was  finally 
signed  Into  law.  thus  protecting  our  do- 
mestic Industry  from  a  fiood  of  cheap 
Imported  meat. 

I  was  also  the  originator  of  legislation 
to  require  the  future  marking  of  Im- 
ported meat  so  that  consumers  can  tell 
when  the  meat  they  are  buying  is  not 
American  produced.  I  hope  the  next 
Congress  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  proposed  legislation. 
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Durt  ig  my  2  years  in  Congress  I  have 
voted  :  or  those  measures  which  I  felt 
were  d<  signed  to  strengthen  our  national 
econon  y,  and  which  attempted  to  solve 
our  pioblems  of  unemplosmient  and 
iwyerts 

One  >f  the  significant  programs  which 
I  suppc  rted  was  the  creation  of  the  Office 
of  Ecoiuxnic  Opportvmity,  or  the  antl- 
poverts  program.  It  was  my  feeling 
that,  w  th  its  efforts  toward  Job  training 
for  ur  lan  and  rural  youth,  its  work 
training  and  work  study  programs,  its 
attemp  s  to  foster  local  efiforts  to  fight 
pover^ ,  this  program  deserved  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  were  concerned  about 
our  mounting  problems  in  these  areas. 
This  is  not  a  giveaway  program — it  Is  a 
prograi  i  to  help  those  who  want  to  help 
themse  ves. 

I  als<i  supported  the  tax  cut  of  $11.5 
billion,  which  is  pumping  an  estimated 
$10  million  a  month  extra  into  the 
pockets  of  Louisiana  taxpayers. 

In  o  her  actions  which  supported  a 
strong  xonomj.  I:  first,  siipported  the 
establls  unent  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion (HI  Food  Marketing:  second,  woilced 
in  the  ]  nterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Commi  tee,  on  which  I  served,  for  pas- 
sage of  new  securities  regulations  to  pro- 
tect this  investor;  third,  supported  ex- 
panded programs  for  highways  and 
airports ;  and,  fourth,  voted  to  amend 
the  Dai  Is-Bacon  Act  to  require  Federal 
contrac  »rs  to  conform  to  local  area 
fringe  l  enefits  as  well  as  prevailing  wage 
scales. 

In  acdltion  to  these  measures  which 
I  supported,  I  hitroduced  a  bill  which 
would  Jive  our  teachers  tax  deductions 
in  the  !  moimt  they  pay  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  costs  for  advanced  school- 
ing. 

In  tie  field  of  national  defense  I 
support  id  several  Important  programs: 
First,  tl  e  expenditure  of  $16.9  billion  to 
build  p  anes,  missiles,  ships,  and  re- 
search; second,  fimds  for  research  and 
develop]  aent  of  our  space  eflfort  through 
the  Nat  onal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnlstrrUon;  third.  $1.5  billion  for  con- 
structloi  projects  at  military  Installa- 
tions at  lome  and  abroad ;  fourth,  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Defense  Act;  fifth. 
strengtt  ened  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Agency;  and,  sixth,  I  worked  to 
keep  a  strong  and  vital  military  com- 
munity, woriced  for  the  enlargement  and 
perman<  nee  of  both  Fort  Polk  and  Eng- 
land Air  Force  Base. 

Throighout  my  term  in  Congress  I 
have  al»  supported  a  strong  defense 
posture,  backing  our  firm  stand  during 
the  Cub  in  missile  crisis  and  supporting 
the  Anerlcan  position  during  recent 
aggressi  re  acts  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  area 
off  Nort  I  Vietnam. 

In  matters  of  foreign  aid  I  have  con- 
sistently been  a  foe  of  giveaway  pro- 
grams, preferring  instead  to  support 
military  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams a  Id  programs  which  required  par- 
ticipatioi  of  the  individual  people  of 
other  na  tions. 

In  eve  ry  case  where  a  foreign  aid  bill 
has  beei  voted  upon,  I  have  voted  "no," 
lies  to  t  le  contrary  notwithstanding.  I 
did  supiort  the  International  Develop- 
ment   Association,    where    the    United 
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states  Joined  with  16  other  nations  to 
provide  lending  capital  for  loans  to 
friendly  foreign  countries. 

I  also  joined  in  a  resolution  which 
passed  the  Congress  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  be  required  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  that  organization's  expenses 
or  lose  their  voting  power. 

In  the  area  of  programs  for  the  aging 
and  needy  I  supported  the  Increase  in 
monthly  payments  to  19V2  million  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  beneficiaries 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  did  not, 
however,  support  the  medicare  provision 
tacked  on  as  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ate, feeling  that  it  endangered  the  social 
security  system  and  was  not  needed  in 
Louisiana. 

In  my  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  I  worked  for  extend- 
ing the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  other  health 
and  education  programs  such  as:  First, 
a  5-year  program  to  combat  the  nurse 
shortage;  second,  expansion  of  the  pub- 
lic health  programs,  with  increases  in  the 
number  of  trainee  shops  and  increased 
health  project  grants;  and  third,  new 
and  encouraging  mental  health  pro- 
grams. 

And  I  fully  supported  programs  such 
as  the  Housing  Act,  Library  Services  Act. 
and  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

I  strived  to  see  that  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  had  their  rightful  share 
of  money  spent  for  Federal  installations. 
The  most  significant  of  these  were  the 
improvement  programs  at  the  Natchi- 
toches Fish  Hatchery  and  the  forest 
research  center  in  Alexandria.  Both  of 
these  installations  have  an  important 
role  in  expanding  and  developing  our 
district's  natural  resoiu-ces,  and  I  fully 
support  their  growth  and  expansion. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and  States  rights 
I  have  tried  to  carry  out  my  pledge  to 
help  maintain  harmonious  race  relations 
and  to  keep  government  as  close  to  home 
as  possible. 

I  opposed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  when  it  was  passed  I  introduced 
legislation  calling  for  a  national  referen- 
dum on  its  provisions.  I  originated  a 
petition  calling  for  this  national  refer- 
endum and  secured  over  10,000  signa- 
tures on  it. 

Din-tng  hearings  on  the  bill,  I  gave 
evidence  of  meddling  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  the  affairs  of  college 
fraternal  groups  and  succeeded  in  help- 
ing to  get  through  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  specifically  prohibiting  such  investi- 
gations and  similar  investigations  of 
private  clubs,  church  groups,  and  lodges. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  I  have 
worked  hard  to  see  Red  River  again 
returned  to  prominence  as  a  navigable 
stream.  I  worked  hard  to  get  the  com- 
prehensive survey  which  is  expected  to 
show  that  navigation  is  feasible  again 
on  Red  River. 

I  also  got  a  $25,000  special  appro- 
priation to  study  a  notorious  drainage 
problem  in  Rapides  and  Avoyelles 
Parishes. 

I  have  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation's  veterans,  introducing  a  realistic 
pension  bill  and  reinstatement  of  lapsed 
GI  insiu-ance.    I  supported  a  measure 


to  provide  matching  funds  for  nunin* 
home  facilities  in  State  veteran  wl" 
In  keeping  with  my  view  on  the  rSS 
of  the  States  to  govern  their  own  affS^ 

1  voted  for  a  bill  which  would  prohS 
the  Supreme  Court  from  dictatinaS 
State  legislatures  in  the  matter  ofrLr! 
portioning  their  membership. 

SOME  vnws  ON  THK  Tvrrvtx 
This.  then,  is  my  accounting  of  th* 
stewardship  which  I  have  shown  in  tiu 

2  years  as  U.S.  Representative  Asi 
leave  office,  there  are  some  observation! 
which  I  feel  obliged  to  make  regardiS 
the  future  of  my  district  and  Its  peS 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Eighth  DlstriS 
was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  an  eco- 
nomic blight.  Employment  was  becom 
ing  hicreasingly  worse,  there  was  no  In' 
dustrial  upsurge,  not  much  promise  fw 
the  future.  " 

The  small  hill  farms,  such  as  I  w»8 
raised  on.  have  virtually  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  Welfare  was  beaming 
a  major  Industry  In  our  area.       "~*"* 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  haw 
been  signs  of  some  change.  A  more  per- 
manent military  commmiity  exists;  cwa- 
mvmity  efforts,  such  as  the  one  in  Sabine 
and  Avoyelles  Parishes  have  produced  lo- 
cal industry;  we  have  begim  to  use  our 
natural  resources  again,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  major  timber  industry  looming 
in  the  not-too-distant  future;  and  our 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  possibili- 
ties of  trade  and  new  markets  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  Red  River  navigation 
project. 

No  one,  not  even  the  most  optimistic, 
would  say  that  all  our  problems  are 
solved.  There  are  still  too  many  unem- 
ployed, and  we  have  to  continually  In- 
crease our  capacity  for  providing  new 
jobs.  Too  many  of  our  young  people  are 
still  going  to  greener  pastures  when  they 
leave  school,  instead  of  staying  In  our 
district  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their 
leadership.  But  there  are  still  hopeful 
signs. 

There  are  new  challenges  which  must 
be  faced,  however,  and  these  will  deter- 
mine whether  this  "second  chance"  win 
become  nothing  more  than  a  momentary 
bright  spot. 

There  are  forces  in  our  communiUeB 
which  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  prog- 
ress. There  are  those  who  believe  that 
we  can  continue  to  exist  apart  from  the 
demands  of  the  century  we  are  in  and  the 
world  that  lies  ahead.  This  caimot  be. 
The  future  of  our  people  and  our  land 
lies  In  our  ability  to  shake  off  the  influ- 
ence of  these  false  prophets,  to  wake  up 
to  new  ideas  and  new  service,  to  grasp 
opportunity  without  fear. 

I  have  tried  to  serve  the  people  of  my 
district  with  honor  and  dignity,  and  I 
have  tried  to  place  their  Interests  above 
my  own  personal  needs.  I  have  kept 
faith  with  my  conscience  and  my  duty 
as  I  saw  it.  I  shall  always  do  as  much 
in  any  public  position  I  might  have  the 
honor  to  hold. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  Us 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
S    POOL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 
^mM  in   GiLLis   LONG'S   district   and 
Siwthe  esteem  by  which  he  is  held  by 
SS  good  people  of  his  district. 

S?  in  Congress  will  miss  Gillis,  his 
JI  and  their  two  wonderful  children. 
Sp  CTcatest  tribute  I  can  pay  him  is  to 
Sr  toat  he  works  from  his  heart.  All 
nfus  know  that  he  practices  the  golden 
rnir  He  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  the 
oSStanding  freshman  Congressman  of 
SSs  session.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
Enwishing  him  great  success  in  his  new 
^r.   We  all  love  him. 

jlr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
frffloArizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
Ws  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  realized  today  Is  the 
the  last  day  of  service  in  the  House  for 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Gnxis  LONG].  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  congressional  district  ever  had  more 
diligent,  conscientious,  and  able  service 
than  the  district  he  has  spoken  for  in 
the  88th  Congress.  This  is  a  man  who 
has  shown  a  great  capacity  for  public 
service,  and  I  think  more  will  be  heard 
from  him  in  the  years  to  come.  I  think 
that  few  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
accomplished  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  whatever 
he  chooses  to  undertake. 

Above  and  beyond  this,  I  shall  miss 
GaLis  Long  and  his  fine  wife,  Cathy, 
because  they  are  kind,  warm,  human 
beings  with  a  concern  for  other  people 
and  their  problems. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Gn-Lis  Long, 
leaves  the  Congress  I  want  to  express 
my  pleasure  and  gratitude  for  his  friend- 
ship and  service  to  our  State  and  Nation. 
As  a  Member  of  this  Congress  I  believe 
Gillis  has  followed  the  admonition  of 
Daniel  Webster  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its 
powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  pro- 
^  mote  all  its  great  interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered.  In  Louisiana  we 
would  say  this  is  a  trademark  of  the 
Longs.  Gillis  is  no  exception.  Gillxs 
Long  is  not  in  my  opinion  ending  his 
career  in  public  life.  It  has  only  begun. 
I  wish  him  well  and  nothing  but  the  best 
and  look  forward  with  anticipation  to 
our  continued  friendship  and  associa- 
tion in  his  endeavors  in  the  years  ahead. 

THE  TONKIN  BAY  INCIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise.  the  gentle- 


man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bromwell],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  some  surprise  that  the  Nation 
learned  on  yesterday  further  amplifica- 
tion of  the  information  we  had  received 
from  the  Defense  Department  concern- 
ing the  incident  occurring  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  on  the  night  of  September  18. 

Previously,  it  was  known  that  un- 
named U.S.  vessels  had  been  engaged 
with  certain  unidentified  radar  blips  and 
that  after  action  by  the  U.S.  vessels  the 
blips  disappeared. 

Now  it  is  known  that  the  destroyers 
U.S.S.  Edwards  and  U.S.S.  Morton  were 
in  fact  the  vessels  engaged.  There  ex- 
ists, however,  a  discrepancy  in  public 
knowledge  as  to  the  enemy,  and  the  net 
result  of  the  action. 

Fireman  James  J.  Kress,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  has  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
that  the  targets  of  the  Edwards  and  the 
Morton  were  in  fact  torpedo  boats,  and 
that  two  such  boats  were  destroyed  and 
another  badly  damaged. 

Now  this  letter  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized and  the  accuracy  of  this  last 
statement  has  been  tested  by  a  request 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  Neil 
Shively,  a  newspaperman  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

For  this  the  Defense  Department  has 
replied  only  that: 

The  shapes  in  the  radars  of  the  two  de- 
stroyers disappeared  from  the  radarscope. 

Now.  we  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
first  incident  in  Tonkin  Bay  publicly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  President 
himself,  who  went  before  the  people  to 
take  the  American  position.  But  on  this 
occasion  we  find  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  most  unusual  position  of 
neither  confirming  or  denying  a  report 
of  enemy  vessels  engaged  and  enemy 
forces  defeated. 

Why  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  would 
appear  that  only  three  circumstances 
could  possibly  obtain.  Either  Fireman 
Kress'  statement  is  true,  it  Is  false,  or 
the  facts  are  not  susceptible  of  proof. 
And  none  of  the  three  circumstances 
runs  contrary  to  U.S.  policy  as  we  know 
it,  or  in  any  way  brings  dishonor  to  our 
country  in  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

I  note  with  dismay  that  there  is  news 
on  the  wire  today  concerning  the  August 
incident  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  but  not 
a  word  of  the  September  18  incident. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  national  inter- 
est is  served  by  having  to  obtain  our 
information  from  the  boys  who  serve  in 
the  enlisted  ranks. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  clarify  this  matter. 


THE    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    THE 
88TH  CONGRESS 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
work  of  the  88th  Congress  already  has 
produced  a  robust  and  all-embracing 
prosperity,  shared  by  every  family  in  the 
land. 

Peace  has  been  buttressed  with  new 
weapons  and  stronger  alliances  of  peace 
and  friendship  all  aroimd  the  world. 

The  frightful  threat  of  atomic  war  has 
been  lessened  measurably  by  the  first 
worldwide  treaty  to  outlaw  atmospheric 
testing  of  all  atomic  weapons. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  constitutional 
history,  we  have  outlawed  second-class 
citizenship.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  guar- 
antees equal  treatment  of  all  races  and 
creeds  in  every  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram; and  these  rights  and  privileges  are 
further  protected  by  the  new  Commimlty 
Relations  Service,  and  the  extended 
Commission  on  Equal  Emplosonent  Op- 
portunity. 

Again  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
88th  Congress  has  made  the  war  on  pov- 
erty an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Establishment.  Our  new  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  already  is  in  business, 
with  f vmds  amovmting  to  more  than  $947 
million  available  for  its  work  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  National  prosperity  and 
personal  economic  security  are  now  legal 
concerns  of  the  National  Government, 
and  we  have  no  less  than  114  different 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  in  opera- 
tion today  to  assure  the  future  security 
and  progress  of  the  American  people  on 
every  economic  front. 

This  notable  Congress  in  its  two  ses- 
sions, in  1963  and  1964,  enacted  more 
than  625  new  public  laws  to  keep  this 
Nation  abreast  of  the.  times  in  a  world 
yearning  and  striving  for  peace,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity. 

Equal  pay  for  women  has  been  assured 
in  every  industry — again,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  constitutional  history. 

We  met  our  challenging  balance-of- 
payments  problem  head-on.  by  enact- 
ment of  a  new  equalization  tax  on  for- 
eign securities  purchased  by  Americsm 
investors. 

In  these  two  historic  sessions,  total 
new  authorizations  for  military  hard- 
ware were  $32.2  billions;  and  this  in- 
cludes new  record  amounts  for  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Our  new  Polaris  missiles  today  are 
three  times  more  effective  than  the  first 
Polaris  warheads  of  1960-61.  Our  de- 
fense systems  today  are  stronger  and 
more  reliable — on  the  ground,  in  the  air, 
in  space.  In  our  ships  at  sea,  and  in  our 
submarines  beneath  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

This  Nation  is  strong,  confident,  un- 
afraid. 

Our  program  of  tax  reduction  across 
the  board  has  stimulated  economic 
growth  and  robust  prosperity  on  every 
business  front. 

We  have  made  a  begiiming  in  a  new 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  meet  the 
pressing  transportation  needs  of  o\ir 
great  metropolitan  areas. 

We  have  established  for  the  first  time 
in  our  constitutional  history  a  new  na- 
tional conunission  to  ease  the  impact  of 
industrial  automation. 
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We  h  ive  strengthened  and  broadened 
the  so<lal  security  program  through 
larger  retlreinent  and  health  benefits. 

Salar;  r  Increases  for  both  the  civil  and 
military  personnel  have  benefited  every 
community  In  America. 

Increiised  benefits  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled Vdterans  have  eased  the  pinch  of 
poverty  and  distress  In  a  million  homes 
across    he  land. 

We  tave  authorized  more  than  $1.2 
billions  for  continued  urban  renewal 
projectq  in  our  blighted  and  overcrowded 
slums. 

We  hive  authorized  systematic  exten- 
sion an  [  preservation  of  some  35  million 
acres  o:  wilderness  areas  for  healthful 
recreatl  m;  plus  a  new  10-year  land  and 
water  c  )nscrvation  program  from  coast 
to  coast 

Thest  programs  contemplate  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  $2  billion  over  the 
coming  lecade  for  conservation,  recrea- 
tion an(  wildlife  preservation  to  enrich 
the  life  )f  all  America. 

We  hive  authorized  $700  million  for 
a  nev/  p  jwerline  tie  along  the  entire  Pa- 
cific coi  St,  to  bring  Into  operation  the 
greatest  electric  power  pool  in  the  world. 

We  have  broken  new  ground  in  a  de- 
termine! Federal  attack  on  air  pollu- 
tion, or  stream  pollution,  on  hospital 
construction,  medical  education,  juvenile 
delinque  ncy. 

Indeei  I,  every  concern  of  the  American 
people,  and  every  demand  of  orderly 
constitu  ;ional  government  has  received 
the  cartful  and  conscientious  attention 
of  the  8  Jth  Congress. 

Throu  gh  drastic  revision  of  our  atomic 
power  p  -ogram,  we  have  authorized  the 
gradual  release  of  atomic  materials  to 
private  ( ownership  by  electric  power  com- 
panies. The  Government  leasing  pro- 
gram in  atomic  fuels  will  begin  to  phase 
out  In  1971. 

Through  the  new  Chamizal  Treaty 
with  Mexico  we  have  renewed  and 
strengthened  our  bonds  of  peace  and 
friendsh  p  with  that  great  Republic. 

In  the  same  manner  we  now  have  real- 
ized a  rew  treaty  with  Canada,  to  the 
north,  for  the  joint  development  of  the 
power  n  soxirces  of  the  mighty  Columbia 
Basin — I  project  which  has  been  an  engi- 
neer's d  eam  for  almost  half  a  century. 
Today  t  lat  treaty,  and  that  dream,  are 
realities. 

Our  se  sslons  often  have  been  long,  and 
trying,  rhe  demands  on  our  time  often 
have  bee  a  pressing  and  raucous.  We  live 
In  a  wor  d  of  great  expectations  and  un- 
bounded hopes  for  the  good  life  and  the 
great  so<  iety. 

The  i  8th  Congress  has  responded 
nobly  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  and 
the  peti  ions  of  all  the  people. 

The  re  :ord  we  leave  is  a  record  of  proud 
accompl  shment,  of  devoted  patriotic 
purpose,  of  faithful  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  response  to  the  needs  of 
a  might: '  and  growing  nation. 

Prom  ;he  pages  of  history  will  come, 
I  feel  cirtain,  the  merited  accolade — 
"Well  do  ne." 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1964 

Mr.  MtLLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


October  s 

this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a  year.   Any  provisions  for  medical «. 

speech  I  made  on  September  28.  the  aged  could  have  been  made  aS^.S' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  just  as  early  as  had  been  proviriiTl' 

biectlon  to  the  reauest  of  the  sentleman  thp  RpnntP  omonHmoT^f  „„  ^-     ;^^  ta 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     the  Senate  amendment  on  hosnitoH 
from  Arkansas''  tion  insurance  benefits.    However  ^J 

developed  it  was  not  possible  to  kh^ 


from  Arkansas'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers, of  course,  are  av.are  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  social  security  bill.  H.R 


this  result. 


We  were  faced  with  a  situation  whir>, 
has  concerned  me  all  along  and  that »« 
11865,  Social  Security  Amendments  of     the  inclusion  of  a  service  beneflt—h 
1964,  were  unable  to  reach  agreement     pitalization — along   with    cash   benefit* 
anri     fhp    Pr>r,fprf.nPo     ,vqc     «Hin„rr,oH     Under  the  soclal  sccurity  Insurancc  OTs 


and    the     conference     was     adjourned 
yesterday  without  any  legislation  which 
could  be  recommended  by  the  conference 
committee. 
Both    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


tem.  It  has  always  been  my  position 
that  if  such  action  were  taken  this  could 
result  in  a  situation  in  future  yean 
where  we  could  provide  only  very  yW 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on     ited  increases  in  cash  benefits  if  indeed 

Finance  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  de-     "'"  — '-^ '-' ^  "' 

veloping  our  respective  bills.  Both  com- 
mittees and  the  House  and  the  Senate 
voted  benefit  increases  for  all  social  se- 
curity insurance  beneficiaries.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, that  because  of  the  failure  of 
getting  agreement  in  conference  due  to 
the  hospitalization  insurance  provision, 
we  are  unable  to  provide  for  cash  bene- 
fit increases  which  both  bodies  had  ap- 
proved but  in  different  form.  For  my 
own  part.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would  be 
most  willing  to  agree  to  some  form  of 
benefit  increases  and  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  medical  care  problems  of  our 
elder  citizens  early  in  the  next  Congress. 
My  concern,  as  the  record  shows,  is  and 
has  been  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
social  security  insurance  system.  I  have 
tried  to  make  this  point  on  many  occa- 
sions and  I  have  been  most  disturbed 
about  putting  the  two  together  under 
the  existing  social  security  insurance 
system. 

I  think  no  one  will  disagree  that  we 
could  have  obtained  agreement  on  the 
cash  benefit  increases  in  conference 
either  by  taking  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  these  benefit  increases  or 
some  compromise  in  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill.  This  would  have 
permitted  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  medical  care  of  our  el- 
derly citizens  after  the  first  of  the  year 
since  this  matter  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  committee  following  our  ac- 
tion in  June  on  H.R.  11865. 

In  a  press  release  setting  forth  a  sum- 
mary of  our  committee's  action  on  social 
security,  dated  June  25.  1964,  it  was 
stated : 

It  was  understood  and  agreed  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  foregoing  changes  In  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  possible  action  at  a 
future  time  on  the  subject  of  hospital  in- 
surance under  social  security  or  on  the  sub- 
ject of  amendments  to  the  medical  a.s?;lstance 
for  the  aged  under  title  I  of  the  S>clal  Se- 
curity Act. 

It  was  my  thought  that  this  position 
of  our  committee  was  a  sound  position 
for  the  conference  because  it  would  have 
been  impossible  anyway  in  the  confer- 
ence to  provide  any  hospitalization  bene- 
fits prior  to  January  1,  1966.  This  would 
have  been  true  even  had  the  conference 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  without 
change. 

It  was  also  my  thought  in  conference 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
should  resume  consideration  of  the  med- 
ical   care   problems   of   the   aged   next 


we  could  provide  any  at  all. 

Those  interested  in  the  social  security 
insurance  system  must  bear  this  in  mind 
along  with  all  of  the  other  facets  of  the 
problem.  This  overall  view  must  be 
taken,  in  my  opinion,  before  we  deter- 
mine  the  method  to  be  followed  in  mak- 
ing available  hospital  benefits  or  any 
medical  benefits  under  any  prepayment 
program. 

A  recent  speech  which  I  made  spella 
out  in  more  detail  some  of  the  major 
considerations  involved  in  my  decision 
on  this  matter  and  I  am  inserting  the 
speech  at  this  point: 
Remarks  of  Wilbur  D.  Mills  Before  Modo. 
Luncheon  Meeting  of  Arkansas-Missoub 
District     Kiwanis     Convention,     Limi 
Rock,  Ark.,  September  28,  1964 
Mr.  Chairman,  officers,  and  members  of  Uu 
Arkansas-Missouri    District    Kiwanis   Inter- 
national, and   distinguished  guests.  It  Is  » 
genuine  privilege  to  meet  with  groups  sudi 
as  yours  which  have  rendered  such  a  variety 
of    service    to   our   community.    State,  and 
Nation. 

On  occasions  such  as  this,  I  cannot  help 
but  reflect  on  the  contributions  which  the 
Kiwanis  as  a  community  service  organization 
has  made  to  the  fundamental  moral  strength 
of  our  great  country.  Your  emphasis  on 
local  effort  is  refreshing,  and  your  concen- 
tration on  private  endeavor  to  meet  commu- 
nity needs  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

The  many  projects  which  you  have  spon- 
sored throughout  the  years  to  promote 
charitable  objectives,  to  aid  handicapped 
children,  and  to  combat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency are  well  known.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  efforts  which  your  various 
local  clubs  have  directed  toward  affording 
recreation  for  our  children,  safety  programi 
for  their  protection,  and  the  promotion  of 
civic  pride  and  civic  cooperation,  as  well  ai 
ethical  standards  In  our  day-to-day  eco- 
nomic relations.  I  sincerely  congratulate 
each  of  you  on  the  work  you  are  doing  and 
the  service  you  are  rendering. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  among  the  variety  of  possible  sub- 
jects. I  believe  the  one  of  most  current  and 
widespread  interest  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  the  action  which  is  being  taken 
on  the  social  security  bill  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, on  the  Senate  amendments  concern- 
ing hospital  care  for  the  aged  which  were 
added  to  that  bill.  Our  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  Is  about  to  conclude  Iti 
work  and  the  Issue  will  be  before  the  Houie 
of  Representatives,  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ferees bring  back  a  provision  on  hospital 
care. 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention,  quite 
briefly,  the  principal  content  of  the  Hou« 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendments  which  were 
added  to  it.  Second,  I  want  to  discuss  cer- 
tain substantive  aspects  of  the  issue  of  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  under  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 
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However,  before  going  to  the  merits  of  this 
■ubject,  I  must  point  out  that  in  reading  the 
Haliy  newspapers  you  undoubtedly  have 
been  given  the  impression  that  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  over  the  sched- 
yllng  and  flow  of  legislation  in  the  House  of 
ogpy^eentatlves,    since   many   of   the   news- 


papers 


have   widely   reported   that,   single- 


handedly,  I  have  for  6  or  7  years  prevented 
this  legislation  from  being  considered  by  the 
other  434  Members  of  the  House.  The  most 
recent  report  in  this  regard  Is  that  I  am  not 
(Ming  to  permit  the  Senate  amendment  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  House.  The  atory  varies, 
»ou  see,  depending  upon  where  the  proposal 
la  at  any  given  time. 

I  must  confess  that  it  Is  flattering  In  one 
sense  of  the  word  to  be  viewed  In  this  Ught, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  Indi- 
vidual in  the  House  of  Representatives,  In- 
cluding the  Speaker  or  the  majority  leader 
who  can  prevent  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion which  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  determined  to  consider.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  House 
li  that  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  de- 
termined majority  can  always  work  its  will 
and  there  is  no  single  man,  nor  group  of 
men.  in  the  House  that  can  prevent  this. 

It  Just  so  happens  In  this  Instance  tbat 
apparently  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  share  the  deep 
concern  which  I  have  over  using  the  Old- 
Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  Sys- 
tem for  financing  a  medical  or  hospital  care 
program.  This  Is  the  real  reason  why  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  so  far  have  not 
pursued  their  avenues  of  bringing  it  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor. 

contents  of  house  and  senate  bills 
Turning  now  to  the  social  security  biU  as 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  29  of  this  year,  it  contained  a 
benefit  Increase  for  the  nearly  20  million  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  of  5  percent  across- 
the-board.  Among  the  provisions  extending 
and  Improving  the  system  were  the  exten- 
sion of  child's  benefits  to  age  22  while  he  Is 
in  college;  provision  for  voluntary  retirement 
of  widows  at  age  60  with  an  actuarially  re- 
duced benefit;  provision  of  limited  benefits 
to  some  600,000  aged  beneficiaries  who  are 
age  72  and  over  who  have  had  some  social 
security  coverage  but  not  enough  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  of  existing  law; 
and  several  provisions  extending  coverage  of 
the  system  to  persons  presently  not  eligible 
for  such  coverage.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  contained  no  provision  relating 
to  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  does  con- 
tain such  a  program,  essentially  the  so-called 
King-Anderson  bill,  as  well  as  other  quite  sig- 
nificant changes  which  made  it  an  entirely 
different  measure  from  the  one  which  the 
House  approved  by  388  to  8.  The  House  bill, 
with  a  more  moderate  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity taxes  and  with  an  increase  in  the 
wage  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,400,  Is  fully 
financed.  The  Senate  bill  is  Inadequately 
financed  although  It  provided  a  greater  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes — up  to  an  ulti- 
mate 5.2  percent  each  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee— and  a  greater  Increase  in  the  wage 
base,  to  $5,600.  It  is  the  hospital  insur- 
ance amendment  and  the  financing  aspect 
of  this  legislation  which  is  giving  the  con- 
ference committee  grave  concern. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  at  some 
point  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  a 
worker's  wages,  or  the  earnings  of  a  self- 
employed  person,  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  finance  the  social  security  system. 
Not  only  is  this  a  gross  Income  tax,  but  It 
adds  to  the  cost  of  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  thus  affects  our  competitive  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  support  unlimited  taxation  in 
the  area  of  social  security. 


HQSPrrALIZATION    UNDER    THE    SOCIAL    SECURITT 
PROGRAM 

Turning  to  the  hospitalization  Insurance 
amendment,  let  me  first  outline  what  It 
would  do  and  what  it  would  not  do. 

Benefits  would  consist  of  payments  for  the 
following  kinds  of  services: 

1.  Inpatient  hospital  care  for  90  days  per 
benefit  period  subject  to  deductible  of  $10 
per  day  for  the  first  9  days,  but  not  less 
than  $20;  or,  upon  election,  45  days  per 
period  with  no  deductible,  or,  upon  election, 
180  days  with  a  deductible  of  the  lesser  of 
(a)  2Vi  times  the  average  per  diem  rate  for 
such  services  throughout  the  Nation  under 
the  program  (until  1968  the  bill  sets  the  per 
diem  rate  at  $37,  thus  the  deductible  Initially 
win  be  $92.50)  or  (b)  charges  customarily 
made  for  such  services  by  the  hospital  which 
furnished  them.  There  may  be  only  one  elec- 
tion under  this  provision  and  It  Is  Irrevo- 
cable. The  election  must  be  made  during  the 
first  2  months. 

2.  Skilled  nursing  facility  services  up  to 
60  days  in  a  benefit  period  after  transfer 
from  a  hospital  in  an  institution  which  Is 
affiliated  or  under  common  control  with  a 
hospital. 

3.  So-called  home  health  services  up  to  240 
visits  a  year. 

4.  Outpatient  diagnostic  services — no 
durational  limit  but  subject  to  a  $20  de- 
ductible per  30-day  period. 

Note  carefuUy  tbat  the  bill  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  services  In  a  hospital.  Con- 
trary to  widespread  assoimptlons  on  the  part 
of  many  elderly  people,  the  bill  does  not 
cover  such  Items  as  doctors'  visits  to  the 
home,  visits  to  doctors'  offices,  surgical  serv- 
ices, drugs  which  many  elderly  people  re- 
quire, private  nursing  services  or  any  nurs- 
ing home  services  except  where  the  patient 
has  come  out  of  a  hospital  and  goes  into  a 
hospital-affiliated  nursing  home.  This  elim- 
inates about  97  percent  of  the  nursing 
homes. 

Judging  by  my  mall,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  elderly  persons  In  this  country  who 
believe  that  this  so-called  medicare  pro- 
gram will  take  care  of  all  of  their  hospital 
and  medical  requirements.  Tbls  simply  Is 
not  true.  Unfortunately,  "medicare  under 
social  security"  has  become  an  all-embracing 
slogan  which  in  my  opinion  has  not  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  those  who  need  It. 

I  have  always  strongly  supported  a  soundly 
conceived  and  soundly  financed  social  se- 
curity program  as  a  bulwark  against  loss  of 
earnings  when  a  worker  becomes  disabled, 
retires  or  dies.  One  has  but  to  look  to  the 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
system,  which  has  been  enacted  over  the 
past  decade  and  which  bears  my  name,  to 
witness  the  evidence  of  my  sincere  belief  In 
this  program. 

However,  I  have  also  considered  that  the 
first  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and.  Indeed,  the  entire  Congress, 
to  this  system  of  social  insurance  Is  to  see  to 
It  that  It  Is  maintained  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

I  can  assure  you  that  year  after  year  we 
have  been  confronted  with  pressures  to  lib- 
eralize the  system  In  first  one  way  or  another. 
The  liberalizations  which  we  have  made  have 
always  been  accompanied  by  sufficient 
financing  to  keep  the  system  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis. 

In  other  words,  we  can  accept  only  those 
reasonable  changes  which  we  know  will  not 
threaten  to  bring  down  the  system  as  a 
whole.  I  will  continue  to  strongly  resist  any 
proposal  which  might,  in  my  opinion,  do 
serious  or  lasting  damage  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  OASDI  system  on  which  so  many 
millions  of  our  citizens  rely. 

I  have  not  approached  the  subject  of 
health  care  with  a  closed  mind;  Indeed,  I 
believe  I  have  spent  as  many  hours  as  any 
man  seeking  solutions  to  the  obvious  prob- 
lems  which   face   our   older   citizens.     And 


there   are  problems,   I   assure   you.   In  thlB 
field. 

Beginning  In  1957.  when  the  original 
Porand  bill  was  first  Introduced,  there  has 
not  been  a  Congress  In  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  did  not  look  carefully, 
conscientiously  and  sincerely  Into  this  Issue. 
And  we  have  reported  and  passed  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  to  assist  our  older  citizens 
who  cannot  afford  the  care  they  need.  But 
from  this  review  and  exploration  have  arisen 
the  grave  doubts  which  I  have  expressed  as 
to  what  would  happen  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  If  we  embark  upon  this  new  venture. 

EVERT  COST  ESTIMATE  SO  FAB  BY  HXW  HAS  BEEN 
TOO  LOW 

The  experience  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  had  scrutinizing  this 
problem  has  shown  that  every  estimate  made 
thus  far  by  the  Department  of  HEW  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  proposal  has  been  unrealls- 
tlcally  low.  And  bear  In  mind,  we  are  dealing 
In  billions,  and  with  a  course  of  action  Into 
the  Indefinite  future. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  original  Forand 
bUl  Introduced  in  1957  provided  more  bene- 
fits than  the  current  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal. In  the  relatively  short  span  of  about 
7  years,  the  Department  of  HEW  now  con- 
cedes that  the  cost  of  the  original  Porand 
bUl  was  unreallstlcally  low  and  that.  In  fact, 
It  has  almost  doubled  based  upon  the  esti- 
mates they  are  now  making. 

Again,  in  1960,  the  proposal  was  reintro- 
duced, with  smaller  benefits.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  spent  approxi- 
mately 3  months  on  the  subject  of  medical 
care,  Including  this  bUl,  and  concluded  at 
that  time  that  the  proposal  was  stUl  greatly 
xmderflnanced.  When  we  had  our  hearings 
this  year  on  the  current  proposal,  again.  In- 
terrogation substantiated  the  fact  from  the 
officials  of  HEW  that  the  bill  of  1960  would 
now  be  at  least  one-third  underfinanced. 
This  is  only  approximately  4  years  ago. 

In  1963,  when  the  King-Anderson  bUl,  the 
name  of  the  current  proposal,  was  Intro- 
duced, It  called  for  a  tax  increase  of  .25  per- 
cent each  on  employer  and  employee  with 
a  wage  base  Increase  to  $5,000.  However,  by 
the  time  we  conducted  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal In  1964,  only  1  year  later,  the  Depart- 
ment had  already  readjusted,  on  Its  own, 
its  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  It  then  stated 
that  the  wage  base  would  have  to  be  $5,200, 
thus  conceding  that  the  estimate  made  In 
1963  had  already.  In  1  short  year,  been 
outdated. 

Thus,  even  though  the  proposal  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing  does  not  have  the 
broad  range  of  benefits  which  were  Included 
In  the  original  Forand  proposal — for  ex- 
ample, there  are  no  surgical  benefits  what- 
soever in  the  current  proposal,  under  the 
prodding  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  cost  estimates  have  been  moved 
upward.  But  this  Is  not  by  any  means  the 
full  story. 

OPPOSITE     EFFECT     OF     ASSUMPTIONS     IN     CASH 
PROGRAM     COMPARES     TO     SERVICE     PROGRAM 

The  central  fact  which  must  be  faced  on 
a  proposal  to  provide  a  form  of  service  bene- 
fit— as  contrasted  to  a  cash  benefit — Is  that  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the 
cost.  These  dlfflcult-to-predlct  future  costs, 
when  such  a  program  Is  part  of  the  social 
security  program,  could  well  have  highly 
dangerous  ramifications  on  the  cash  bene- 
fits portion  of  the  social  security  system. 
The  American  people  must  be  assured  of  the 
continued  soundness  of  the  OASDI  program. 

The  basis  of  this  assurance  Is  the  conser- 
vative nature  of  the  assumptions  upon  which 
the  OASDI  system  Is  based.  One  of  these 
Is  the  so-called  level  earnings  assumption 
whereby  the  condition  of  the  system  Is  meas- 
ured on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  payroll  Information  has  'been  re- 
corded. It  is  conservative  In  that  It  does  not 
anticipate  Increases  in  earnings  level  even 
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such  Increases  have  been  the  history 
i|jnerlcan  economy  over  the  long  run. 
factor  which  is  btillt  into  the 
comes  Into  play  because  of  a  benefit 
which  pays  back  less,  proportion- 
higher  Income  people  than  to  those 
iverage  wages  are  lower.     Thus,   if 
sarnings  Increase,  as  they  are  very 
do,  this  savings  results  because  more 
^1  have  their  benefits  computed  In 
weighted  part  of  the  benefit  formula. 
these  circumstances.  Congress  can, 
many  times  in  the  past,  been  able  to 
sash  benefits  upward.     On  the  other 
have  been  some  Instances  where 
been  faced  with  underestimates  of 
these  savings  have  had  to  be  used 
the  system  whole. 

now  come  to  a  very  important  point : 

assumption,  which  is  conservative 

for  cash  benefits,  has  just  the  oppo- 

t  when  applied  to  a  noncash  benefit 

hospitalization,  which  will  become 

cf>stly   rather   than   less  costly  when 

rise.      In    questioning    the    Chief 

of  the  Social  Security  Admlnistra- 

our  hearings  on  the  King-Anderson 

February  on  the  official  estimates  of 

of  Health,  Education,  and 

I  brought  out  the  previously  unpub- 

act  that  the  actuarial  soundness  of 

proposal  was  wholly  contingent 

the  wage  base — the   maximum 

earnings    in   a    year — updated.      In 

terms,  this  meant  that  if  the  hos- 

system  which  would  be  cre- 

the  bill  was  to  remain  sound,  the 

wage   base   would    have   to    be   in- 

at  least  $150  each  year.    Clearly,  this 

a  case  of  the  tall  wagging  the  dog. 

would  be  left  completely  ham- 

wlth  only  two  alternatives:    (1)    A 

which  we  would   know  was 

iinsound,  or   (2)    a  commitment 

indefinite  future  to  a  steady  but 

1  incontroUed  Increase,  due  to  the  hos- 

of  the  program,  in  the  amount  of 

axed    for    social    security    piuposes. 

we  could  not  conscientiously  be  a 

such  an  abrogation  of  congressional 


BA1  E  OF  INCREASE  IN  HOSPITAL  COSTS 


But  t  lis  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story.     In- 
terrogat  on  also  developed  the  fact  that  an- 
]  art    of    the    financing    foundation 
0  a  shifting  sand.     This  was  the  con- 
to  -fact  assumption  that  sifter  1961  hos- 
c(  sts   would   not   increase   any   faster 
eafnlngs.     The  facts  are  that  the  aver- 
from  1955  through  1963  show  that 
aveitage  earnings  in  covered  employment 
insreased  4  percent  per  year  whereas 
average  dally  hospitalization  costs  have 
6.7    percent   per    year.     We    have 
to  assure  us  that  the  rate  of  In- 
iii  hospitalization  costs  will  not  con- 
fqr  the  next  10  years  at  the  same  or 
rate  as  it  has  for  the  past  10 


greater 


Betwepn   the   time   when   the  matter  was 

by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 

of  this  year  and  the  time  when 

ctsnsldered  In  the  Senate,  a  new  idea 

loped  to  make  this  problem  dlsap- 

Is  called  cost  sharing.     The  idea  Is 

theoretically  It  has  the  veneer  of 

soiindness.     Although  it  is  compH- 

langiiage,  it  is  based  on  the  simple 

that  any  increases  in  hospital  costs 

would  be  borne  by  the  beneficl- 

than  the  future  social  security 
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we  are  Indebted  to  the  designers 

levlce  because  It  really  shows  what 

of  Increasing  costs  would  do  to 

OA^OI   system.     If   hospital  costs   rise 

have  in  the  past  10  years,  and  the 

remains  at  $5,600  as  imder  the 

till,  we  find  suddenly  in  1969  hoe- 

wlll  be  Informed  by  the 
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Social  Security  Administration  that  they 
have  to  pay  at  least  $8  a  day  for  their  pre- 
paid hospitalization  and  possibly  more. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  those  of  you 
here  that  the  pressures  would  be  so  terrific 
on  the  Congress  by  the  time  this  so-called 
cost-sharing  plan  was  to  become  effective 
that  there  imdoubtedly  would  be  no  alter- 
native but  for  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
what  would  be  called  this  "outrageous  de- 
ductible." The  same  thing  happened  In 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  imposition 
of  a  relatively  minor  deductible  on  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Congress  would  be  right  back 
where  it  is  today  looking  for  further 
financing. 

We  might  be  wise  if,  in  this  context,  we 
consider  seriously  a  recent  statement  of 
Labor  Minister  Gilbert  Granval  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  France's  social  security  system. 
He  said  in  a  report  to  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle:  "The  financial  breaking  point  Is 
near.  The  solution  cannot  be  found  In  the 
framework  of  the  present  system."  He  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  chief  drain  on  the 
French  social  security  system  has  not  been 
the  retirement  and  other  benefits  but  the 
health  insurance  system. 

ASSUMPTION    OF    VNFTNDED    LIABH.ITT 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  said  about 
this  subject  to  put  It  into  context.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  cover  the  subject  to- 
day. However,  on  the  question  of  financing, 
a  further  very  serious  problem  Is  the  effect 
which  the  assumption  of  the  liability  for 
the  hospital  costs  for  all  of  the  currently 
retired  persons  will  have  on  the  social  secu- 
rity program  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  Is  generally  understood  that  this  un- 
funded  liability  would  amount  to  at  least 
$33  billion.  It  must  be  realized  that  the 
currently  retired  individuals  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  have  not  paid  any 
taxes  as  such  for  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits. This  is  where  the  prepayment  argu- 
ment when  applied  to  the  King-Anderson 
proposal  completely  breaks  down. 

MtrST  WORK  FOR  SOt'ND  SOLUTION 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  have  always 
thought  there  was  great  appeal  In  the  argu- 
ment that  wage  earners,  during  their  work- 
ing lifetime,  should  make  payments  into  a 
fund  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  financial 
disaster  due  to  heavy  medical  costs.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  this  Is  a  very  per- 
suasive proposition. 

There  also  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
In  our  intensive  study  of  the  situation  over 
the  past  several  years.  In  addition  to  sow- 
ing the  problems  which  would  result  from 
attaching  a  service  benefit  by  the  way  of  a 
hospital  or  medical  care  program  to  the  social 
security  insurance  system,  also  Just  as 
clearly  demonstrate  that  there  are  problems 
for  the  elderly  in  the  area  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  costs  that  are  becoming  more 
intense  as  time  goes  on.  The  facts  which 
we  have  discovered  point  up  the  constantly 
rising  hospital  costs  and  the  constantly 
rising  costs  of  other  elements  of  total  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  problem  here  which  must  be  met.  In 
1960  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  spent  considerable  time  In  exploring 
possibilities,  and  evolved  the  legislation 
which  bears  my  name,  we  all  recognized 
that  the  course  of  events  would  have  to 
demonstrate  to  us  what.  If  any,  fxirther  ac- 
tions would  be  necessary. 

The  many  problems  which  have  so  force- 
fully been  brought  to  our  attention  through 
our  deep  and  Intense  study  of  this  matter 
quite  obviously  cannot  and  will  not  be 
Ignored.  I  think  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
has  actually  impeded  the  reaching  of  a 
sound  solution  is  the  insistence  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  medical  care  on  proceeding  to- 
ward a  solution  through  the  existing  OASDI 


system  rather  than  in  an  all-out  effn-*  * 
solve  the  problem  itself  with  some  fli.T?h«.!? 
in  their  approach.  In  other  worS  5**^ 
may  well  be  within  our  reach  soluu'n^^ 
the  admittedly  difficult  and  lncreasJi«SIJ° 
lems  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  whi^ 
outside  of  attaching  a  Federal  prom^  ^ 
the  framework  of  the  OASDI  lnsuran^«7 
tem.  I  suggest  that  we  move  toward 
solution  with  less  emphasis  on  the  im».JJ 
of  the  solution;  let  us  look  throueh^ 
behind  slogans  of  the  proponents  uxi  o^ 
ponents  with  less  emphasis  on  the"  m«h>2l 
Avenue  approach.  -u«ji«on 

I  for  one  wUl  continue  to  view  this  nroh. 
lem  with  an  open  mind  and  will  conttoBi 
my  efforts  to  work  for  the  best  Intereste  rS 
our  elderly  citizens  and  to  help  them  enl» 
the  later  years  of  their  lives  without  S 
nagging  fears  which  so  many  of  them  no* 
face  due  to  the  possibility  of  disastrous  mem 
cal  bUls.  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  buit 
prepayment  concept  might  lead  us  in  the 
direction  of  sound  approaches  to  this  mst- 
ter.  There  are  other  principles  which  w« 
can  embody  to  Insure  a  sound  medical  pro- 
gram while  at  the  same  time  preserving  ow 
basic  social  security  insurance  system. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  havini 
visited  with  you  to  review  my  thoughts  m 
one  of  the  more  significant  legislative  lub- 
Jects  of  today. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  NATIONAL 
ZIONIST  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoricack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thew 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  October  2,  1964, 1  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  the  67th  Annual  National 
Zionist  Convention,  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  The  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  is  a  great  Amer- 
ican society  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  brotherhood,  goodwill,  and  peace. 
Under  leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  speech  that  I  made 
before  this  distinguished  gathering; 

Mr.  Chairman,  Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Shubow, 
Mr.  President,  Dr.  Nussbavim.  Honorary  Presi- 
dent Dr.  Neumann,  Mr.  Serlln.  deputy  speaker 
of  the  Knesset,  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  highly  honored  by  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  upon  me  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Zionist  movement  and  the  great 
and  infiuentlal  Zionist  organization  of 
America.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  36  years  and  during  all 
those  years,  and  even  earlier  when  I  wbi 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  I 
was  always  a  friend  of  Zion,  a  champion  of 
the  Zionist  movement,  and  I  am  honored 
to  state,  a  trusted  defender  of  the  state  of 
Israel  since  Its  emergence  16  years  ago.  Ism 
sure  that  you  all  remember  that  It  was  our 
great  President,  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  wu 
the  first  among  the  leaders  of  the  world  t» 
recognize  the  state  of  Isrdel.  The  fact  tlut 
President  Triunan  immediately  extended 
recognition  to  the  new  state  gave  It  impetus, 
strength,  and  standing  among  the  nations  (< 
the  world.  Our  late  beloved  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  continued  this  progno 
of  support  for  Israel.  He  was  always  strong 
and  firm  in  the  belief  that  in  that  area  d 
the  world,  the  state  of  Israel  stands  as  » 
bulwark  of  strength  and  of  peace.  The  f«- 
eign  aid  programs  continue  to  manifest  our 
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heiief  and  confidence  in  the  state  of  Israel, 
and  I  Itnow  that  the  people  of  Israel  wlU  long 
remember  Presidents  Truman  and  Kennedy. 
I  was  fortunate  In  having  been  introduced 
to  the-Jdeals  of  Zionism  by  a  distinguished 
leader  of  your  p>eople  and  by  a  genuine  friend 
of  mine,  the  late  Honorable  Elihu  D.  Stone, 
of  Boston,  and  by  other  dear  friends  who 
have  always  kept  me  informed  of  all  the  im- 
portant events  and  honorable  aspirations  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  Zionist  cause. 

I  am  honored  to  state  that  I  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  addressed  great  Zionist  as- 
semblies In  Boston  and  at  the  beautiful 
temple  of  my  dear  friend.  Rabbi  Joseph  S. 
Shubow,  who  together  with  Mr.  Stone  often 
visited  my  offices  in  Boston  and  In  Washing- 
ton. I  ftni  delighted  to  state  that  my  de- 
votion to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  the  ideal 
of  the  Jfwlsh  State  has  been  fully  Jiistified 
by  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  me- 
dinath  Israel,  the  State  of  Israel,  in  its  su- 
perb, cultural,  intellectual,  scientific  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  in  its  amazing  military 
jwx)wess.  I  know  that  Israel  has  no  special 
military  ambitions  but  rather  seeks  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  alms  to  work  in  har- 
mony and  in  cooperation  with  all  its  Arab 
neighbors.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  the 
friendship  of  your  most  distinguished  Zionist 
leaders  since  the  Inception  of  your  great 
movement  in  1897;  I  refer  to  the  privilege 
that  was  mine  to  have  known  the  late  great 
American,  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  and 
that  Inspiring  and  most  eloquent  leader,  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  also  the  eminent  orator 
and  scholar,  Dr.  Abba  Hlllel  Sliver,  and  his 
distinguished  coworker.  Dr.  Emanuel  Neu- 
mann, and  numerous  other  eminent  leaders 
of  your  great  cause. 

The  Zionist  organization  came  into  being 
in  the  year  of  1897  at  that  historic  Congress 
of  eminent  Jewish  leaders  called  by  Dr. 
Herzl  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  and  I  am  aware 
that  at  the  first  Congress  Dr.  Herzl  predicted 
that  certainly  within  50  years  the  world 
would  see  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
State.  And  It  is  Indeed  amazing  that  his 
prophetic  Insight  became  a  reality  in  Novem- 
ber 1947,  when  the  United  Nations  author- 
ized the  emergence  of  the  Jewish  State  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  which  was  made  holy 
by  your  people,  sanctified  by  your  prophets, 
sages  and  saints.  Of  course,  at  first  it  all 
seemed  to  be  a  fantastic  dream,  but  your 
people  have  always  been  a  people  of  dream- 
ers who  have  always  hoped  to  bring  about 
an  era  of  brotherhood,  goodwill  and  peace 
through  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  State. 

I  am  happy  to  state  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion that  I  shared  this  dream  in  the  earliest 
days  of  my  public  service,  and  that  I  was  al- 
ways Interested  not  merely  In  a  Jewish  na- 
tional homeland,  or  In  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth, but  as  I  stated  then,  I  reiterate  today, 
a  free  and  Independent  Jewish  state  In  what 
the  ancients  called  Palestine. 

I  have  always  viewed  the  Zionist  move- 
ment as  a  Hebrew  Renaissance,  tapping  all 
the  sources  of  Jewish  genuls  and  intellectu- 
al and  scientific  achievement  for  the  welfare 
of  all  humanity.  And  furthermore,  the 
young,  small  state  of  Israel,  of  only  less 
than  8,000  square  miles  must  be  safeguarded, 
sustained,  and  supported;  It  must  be  clearly 
established  that  Israel  Is  here  to  stay,  that 
the  state  of  Israel,  as  an  honored  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  must  be  treated  with  ev- 
ery courtesy,  Justice,  and  honor  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  all  other  nations  that  are  hon- 
ored members  of  the  United  Nations.  For 
any  neighboring  state  to  contemplate  the  de- 
struction of  Israel,  or  to  seek  to  damage  its 
life  In  any  way.  Is  tantamount  to  treason 
against  world  public  opinion  and  treachery 
against  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
which  clearly  states  that  for  nations  to  be 
members  of  the  United  Nations  they  must  be 
peace  loving  In  character  and  not  practice 
any  boycott  or  undertake  any  other  action 
which  contravenes  international  law  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  ZOA  still  has  many  unfinished  tasks 
in  not  only  helping  to  cultivate  the  state  and 
assist  it  economically,  but  in  maintaining  a 
spiritual  and  cultural  association  wth  a  Zlon 
restored  and  a  Jerusalem  rebuilt.  I  state  to 
you  of  the  American  Zionist  leadership  and  to 
your  great  following  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  your  original  leaders  had  a  truly 
terrifying  task  in  rallying  public  opinion 
before  the  U.N.  decision  in  November  1947  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Jewish  State  in  1948. 
The  achievements  of  Zionism  and  of  Israel 
are  truly  wondrous  to  behold;  the  remarkable 
spirit  which  has  been  infused  into  the  mighty 
little  people  of  Israel  to  build  hundreds  of 
new  cities  and  towns,  several  great  universi- 
ties and  seats  of  scientific  learning,  as  well  as 
to  fructify  a  barren  soil  and  to  reclaim  the 
desert — these  constitute  virtual  miracles  such 
as  your  ancestors  knew  in  Biblical  days,  es- 
pecially in  your  incredible  ability  to  ward  off 
the  assaults  of  surrounding  hostile  states 
that  sought  your  destruction  and  that  still 
seek  erroneously  your  annihilation.  The 
Zionist  movement  and  the  State  of  Israel 
have  earned  every  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  realize  that  you  have  several  great 
projects  which  are  the  personal  concern  of 
your  great  movement  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion. I  am  especially  impressed  by  the  re- 
markable work  which  you  are  doing  in  the 
agricultural  vocational  training  center 
known  as  Kfar  Silver  and  named  In  honor 
and  now  in  memory  of  that  great  leader, 
Dr.  Abba  Hlllel  Sliver,  who  was  most  im- 
pressive when  he  presented  the  case  of 
Zionism  and  of  Israel  reborn  before  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  Kfar  Sliver  already  has  over  300  stu- 
dents who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  trained  in  agriculture  as  a  pro- 
fession. I  am  confident  that  with  the  sin- 
gular genius  shown  by  Jewish  scientists  in 
the  process  of  desalination  of  salt  water  so 
that  millions  of  gallons  of  water  will  become 
available  to  the  Holy  Land  which  has  been 
a  parched  land,  Israel  will  be  able  to  cul- 
tivate the  desert  and  waste  areas  which  have 
been  neglected  for  centuries  and  also  to 
fructify  the  great  Negev  which  centuries  ago 
harbored  a  great  civilization.  Thus  added 
Joys  will  come  not  only  to  Israel,  but  also 
to  Israel's  great  Arab  neighbors,  so  that  the 
Middle  East  can  once  again  become  a  glorious 
and  fiourishing  center  of  life,  culture,  and 
civilization. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  our  own 
AmericEin  Government  has  made  a  special 
treaty  with  Israel  in  order  to  help  achieve 
this  amazing  scientific  goal  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  glory  not  only  of  Israel,  but 
of  all  humanity. 

I  accept  your  very  gracious  tribute  to  me 
for  whatever  service  I  have  been  able  to 
render  to  a  great  people  and  to  a  great  cause, 
namely,  the  cause  of  national  freedom  and 
independence,  and  the  cause  of  world 
brotherhood  and  universal  peace.  In  this 
spirit  I  honor  the  distinguished  Israeli 
statesman,  Mr.  Yosef  Serlln,  deputy  speaker 
of  the  Knesset,  who  thoroughly  deserves  to 
be  your  honored  guest  at  the  great  luncheon 
because  of  his  enviable  record  of  personal 
and  public  achievement  to  the  Zionist  move- 
ment and  to  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

I  ask  God's  blessings  upon  you  all. 


MORE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
DOUBLETALK 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
too  bad  there  is  no  Berlitz  School  of 
Languages  which  would  equip  persons — 
including  public  officials — outside  the 
State  Department  to  intelligibly  Inter- 
pret State  Department  pronouncements. 

In  reporting  to  the  House  yesterday 
on  some  of  the  facts  regarding  that  De- 
partment's security  file  burning  order, 
I  confessed  to  a  sense  of  frustration  over 
efforts  to  get  straightforward,  honest, 
accurate,  meaningful  answers  from  a 
State  Department  official. 

A  subsequent  development  in  a  totally 
unrelated  matter  leads  me  to  believe  I 
have  some  distinguished  and  far  abler 
company  in  this  problem  of  compre- 
hending State  Department  doubletalk. 

Testimony  by  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
capable  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  before  the  Warren 
Commission,  has  been  made  public  and 
contains  a  reference  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  a 
"report  of  the  State  Department  that  in- 
dicated this  man — Oswald — was  a  thor- 
oughly safe  risk,  he  had  changed  his 
views,  he  was  a  loyal  man  now  and  had 
seen  the  light  of  day,  so  to  speak." 

Disclosure  of  this  testimony  has 
brought  a  retort  from  State  Department 
press  spokesman  Robert  J.  McCloskey 
that  "a  thorough  search  discloses  no  De- 
partment of  State  report  concerning  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  that  states  or  in  any 
way  implies  that  he  was  a  'thoroughly 
safe  risk.' "    Mr.  McCloskey  adds: 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  De- 
partment of  State  document  apparently  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his  testi- 
mony. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  McCloskey  did  per- 
mit newsmen  to  examine  the  Oswald  file 
yesterday.  It  included  a  1961  dispatch 
signed  by  Boris  H.  Klossen,  State  De- 
partment counselor  for  political  affairs  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow,  read- 
ing as  follows : 

Twenty  months  of  the  realities  of  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  clearly  had  a  ma- 
turing effect  on  Oswald. 

He  stated  frankly  that  he  had  learned  a 
hard  lesson  the  hard  way  and  that  he  had 
been  completely  relieved  of  his  illusions 
about  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  same  time 
that  he  acquired  a  new  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
meaning  of  freedom. 

Much  of  the  arrogance  and  bravado  which 
characterized  him  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Embassy  appears  to  have  left  him. 

Maybe  Mr.  McCloskey  is  so  profoundly 
skilled  in  State  Department  semantics 
that  he  is  unable  to  see  anything  in  that 
statement  which  "in  ajiy  way  implies" 
that  Oswald  was  regarded  by  the  State 
Department  as  a  "thoroughly  safe  risk." 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  State  De- 
partment regarded  Oswald  a  sufficiently 
safe  risk  to  be  readmitted  to  the  United 
States — with  the  State  Department  ad- 
vancing him  travel  money  to  come  home. 

The  issue  here  is  not  that  this  conclu- 
sion was  tragically  mistaken — possibly 
unavoidably  so.  The  issue  here  is  that 
by  its  typically  State  Department  double- 
talk  the  State  Department  is  trying  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  the  im- 
pression that  blunt-speaking,  forthright 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 
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As  b  jtween  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  on 
the  otu  '■  hand,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  and  the 
State  Department,  on  the  other,  most 
Amerl(ans  will  have  no  great  problem 
decldli  g  which  one  they  understand — 
and  be  ieve. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

Mr.  iASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  un  Emlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object  an  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  \  risconsln? 

Thei  e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, foil  )wing  a  practice  adopted  last  year, 
I  am  )laclng  in  the  Record  today  my 
annua  statement  of  personal  finan- 
cial CO  idition.  In  so  doing  I  would  like 
to  reib  srate  the  comments  I  made  in  my 
latest :  iewsletter  to  residents  of  Wiscon- 
sin's S(  icond  Congressional  District,  com- 
mendl]Lg  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  of  both  parties 
for  nuking  a  full  and  public  disclosure 
of  thei  •  net  worth. 

Th«  e-  candidates  have  set  an  exam- 
ple wtich  I  hope  will  lead  Congress  to 
make  J  uch  disclosure  a  matter  of  course 
for  all  Members.  Without  a  standing 
rule  o  1  periodic  reporting  of  outside 
Interesis,  a  number  of  Members  will 
continue  to  make  such  reports  on  their 
own  iritiative,  while  others  will  decline 
to  for  J ,  variety  of  reasons. 

The  89th  Congress,  in  its  own  in- 
terest md  the  interest  of  all  its  Mem- 
bers, n  Ight  well  take  up  the  question  of 
a  disci  isure  rule  applicable  to  all  as  one 
of  its  fl  rst  items  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  statement 
follows  hereimder: 

RoBEST     W.     Kastxitbceizh,     Statement     of 
flnincial  condition.  Sept.  30,  1964 

Cash:  On  account  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

bank,  F  ouse  of  Representatives , $1,084.14 

Securities _ None 

Realdenti  il  real  estate: 

Houa  in  Arlington,  Va.: 

Sjle  price $28,000.00 

L 'ss mortgage 18,618.56 


Total  equity 9. 3Sl.  44 

Househol  I  goods  and  personal  effects 4,200.00 

Miacellan  'ous  assets: 

Depa  its  with  U.S.  Civil  Service  retire- 
mei  t  fund  through  July  31,  1964;  avail- 
ahk  only  in  accordance  with  applicahA 

law:  and  regulations 9, 412. 90 

Cash-  lurrender   value   of   life   insurance 
poll  'ies — 
OithellfeofRobertW.(2)-.  0 

O  ithelifeofDorothy C.  (1).        $270. 43 


Total 

Antoi  lobiles: 

lS)7Hudson. 

IS  i3  OldsraoMle 


270.43 


.$iy).  00 

2,  400. 00 


rotel 2,550.00 

Total,  miscellaneous  assets 12. 733  33 

Total,  assets 27,398.91 

Llabilitie!... None 

Income  fc  r  calendar  year  1963  excluding  con- 
gression  i]  salary  and  expenses:  Speaking 
honorar  um.lessthan 500.00 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  GENTLEMAN 
PRO^  PUERTO  RICO  (DR.  ANTO- 
NIO PERNOS-ISERN) 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanin  ous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend hs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record!  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  sad  overtones  of  this  last  day  of  any 
session  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  those  amongst  us  who  will  not 
rejoin  those  who  successfully  stand  for 
election  a  month  from  today.  But  as 
much  as  we  may  miss  them,  the  occasion 
loses  those  sad  overtones  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  will  at  last  be  enjoying 
a  more  relaxing  life,  one  In  which  they 
can  think  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, rather  than  of  their  duties  alone. 

One  of  our  group  who  has  chosen  to 
retire  merits  our  special  consideration, 
and  our  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing served  with  him:  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  almost  16 
years  ago,  "Tony"  was  already  here.  I 
remember  well  how  graciously  he  treated 
me  and  all  the  rookies  that  arrived  that 
year.  And  I  remember  how  in  these  16 
years,  through  many  days  and  periods 
of  stress,  he  has  always  retained  that 
grace. 

In  any  profession,  there  are  those 
whose  arrival  or  departure  stirs  no  emo- 
tion, whose  presence  among  their  col- 
leagues in  no  way  affects  those  colleagues. 
"Tony"  is  not  such  a  man.  For  wher- 
ever he  might  be,  his  colleagues  could 
not  but  be  the  better  for  his  presence. 

But  more  than  simply  a  gracious  gen- 
tleman and  a  delightful,  true,  and  gen- 
erous friend,  "Tony"  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated and  singularly  effective  spokesman 
for  his  constituents.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  is  thus  losing  an 
outstanding  representative;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  fortunately,  it  is  regaining  a 
lovable  and  good  neighbor,  returning  to 
his  native  home. 

We  shall  all  miss  you,  "Tony."  No 
one  shall  miss  you  more  than  I.  May 
you  and  your  lovely  lady  enjoy  many 
years  of  relaxing  retirement  on  your 
beautiful  isle.  And  may  it  be  soon  when 
we  meet  again. 


THE 
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88TH    CONGRESS— A 
TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Mr.  O'Hara  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  "education  Congress,"  the 
"peace  Congress,"  the  "human  rights 
Congress,"  the  "health  Congress,"  the 
"conservation  Congress" — all  of  these 
phrases  have  been  used  at  one  time  or 
another  to  describe  the  88th  Congress 
which  is  now  writing  the  final  chapter  of 
an  impressive  2-year  record. 

Although  there  is  disagreement  about 
the  most  important  accomplishment  of 
the  88th  Congress,  I  believe  most  ob- 
servers would  agree  with  President  John- 
son who  has  called  it  "one  of  the  most 
productive  Congresses  in  recent  history." 


October  s 

On  November  27,  1963,  Preriiu., 
Johnson  delivered  his  first  messaa?* 
joint  session  of  the U.S.  HouseafSS.* 
sentatives  and  Senate.  In  his  mSS" 
he  made  it  clear  to  our  Nation—wvJv' 
the  world— that  he  fully  intendedtof Jt 
low  the  course  charted  by  his  nniSL 
cessor.  f*wie- 

Recalling  the  words,  "Let  us  beein- 
from  President  Kennedy's  inaugumi  S 
dress   of   January   20,    1961.  PresidpS*" 
Johnson  declared:  "Let  us  continue" 

President  Johnson  has  fulfilled  that 
pledge.  We  have  continued  alonjt  oi 
course  laid  out  by  President  KenneS 
nearly  4  years  ago,  and  major  partTS 
the  New  Frontier  program  have  bepn 
enacted  into  law.  ^^ 

Now,  with  the  88th  Congress  about  to 
close  its  legislative  books.  It  might  be 
well  to  review  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  2  years  under  Presl. 
dents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  These  ac^ 
complishments  constitute  a  legislative 
record  seldom  surpassed  in  our  Nation'i 
history. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said: 

This  session  of  Congress  has  enacted  morj 
major  legislation,  met  more  national  needi, 
disposed  of  more  national  Issues,  than  any 
other  session  In  this  century  or  the  last. 

THE    "PEACE    CONGRESS" 

If  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty— signed 
in  1963  by  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Soviet  Union — lives  up  to  Its 
promise,  it  may  go  down  in  history  as 
the  outstanding  long-range  accomplish- 
ment of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty, 'which 
President  Kennedy  called  "a  shaft  at 
light  cut  into  the  darkness,"  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  on  September  24, 
1963,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19.  A  majority 
of  Senators  on  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle  voted  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  prohibits  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
and  underwater.  It  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  underground  nuclear  tests 
which  we  are  continuing  at  our  Nevad« 
testing  range. 

While  our  Nation  was  taking  this  cau- 
tious— but  important — first  step  along 
the  road  to  what  hopefully  will  prove  to 
be  a  more  secure  world  peace,  we  did  not 
drop  our  guard.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  built  up  our  military  forces  to  the 
point  where  we  are  stronger  than  ever 
before  and  better  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  aggression  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

THE    "EDUCATION    CONGRESS" 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  which  handles  ed- 
ucation legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  record  of  the  88th  Congress  in 
the  field  of  education  and  the  related 
field  of  job  training  and  retraining.  This 
Congress  accomplished  more  in  this  vital 
area  than  any  Congress  in  history. 

The  legislative  breakthrough  in  ed- 
ucation and  job  training  included  pas- 
sage of  a  medical  education  aid  measure, 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  an 
expanded  vocational  education  program, 
an  improved  library  services  and  con- 
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struction  program,  improvements  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  exten- 
sion of  the  program  to  assist  local  school 
districts  whose  enrollments  are  swollen 
by  children  of  Federal  employees,  an 
expanded  teachers'  training  program,  an 
adult  education  program,  a  program  for 
training  teachers  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren and  extension  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  many 
of  which  had  been  sought  for  several 
years,  the  education  record  of  the  88th 
Congress  was  crowned  by  the  passage 
of  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty 
program. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act — con- 
taining the  framework  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program — includes  several  ed- 
ucation provisions.  It  is  designed  to 
give  us  additional  weapons  to  attack 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  by  establishing  a  youth  training 
and  work  corps,  a  domestic  Peace  Corps, 
a  system  of  Federal  aid  for  adult  basic 
education,  community  action  programs 
to  attack  poverty  at  the  local  level  and 
other  programs. 

THE    "HEALTH    CONGRESS" 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  more  health 
legislation  than  any  previous  Congress. 
In  the  fields  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation,  particularly  impressive  leg- 
islative steps  were  taken  to  meet  prob- 
lems which  had  been  overlooked  for  too 
long  by  our  Federal  Government. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  authorized  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  assist  in  construction 
of  facilities  for  research  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded. 

A  second  measure  provided  additional 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities in  preventing  and  treating  men- 
tal retardation.  Included  in  this  legisla- 
tion were  new  grants  and  expansion  of 
existing  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs. 

Other  important  legislative  actions  in 
the  field  of  health  included  bills  expand- 
ing and  extending  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  hospital  construction, 
broadening  and  improving  the  nurses' 
training  and  Public  Health  trainee  pro- 
grams and  creation  of  a  4-year  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
combating  air  pollution. 

Prom  my  point  of  view,  there  is  one 
glaring  omission  in  the  health  record  of 
this  Congress.  It  has  not  enacted  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  insurance  for  persons 
over  65  financed  through  the  social  se- 
curity system.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  the  first  order  of  legislative 
business  when  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes in  January  1965. 

THE    "human    rights    CONGRESS" 

The  year  1964  will  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.  But  by  many 
American  citizens,  it  will  be  remembered 
as  the  yeai  Congress  approved  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Passage  of  this  bill  followed  a  full  year 
of  careful  deliberations  and  debate — 
first  in  the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  the  target  of 
the  longest  filibuster  in  history.  After 
75  days,  the  Senate  took  the  precedent- 


setting  step  of  voting  cloture — of  shut- 
ting off  debate — on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

The  civil  rights  legislation,  designed  to 
guarantee  equality  of  citizenship  and  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  was  first 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy,  then 
endorsed  by  President  Johnson  and 
finally  supported  by  large  majorities  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

the  "conservation  congress" 

Many  Americans  will  remember  the 
88th  Congress  primarily  because  of  its 
action  to  preserve  our  natural  resources. 

Conservationists  are  calling  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  the 
most  important  conservation  legislation 
in  a  generation.  This  measure  sets  up  a 
program  to  assist  the  States  in  planning, 
acquiring  and  developing  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  to  step  up  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  activity  in  acquiring 
outdoor  recreation  areas  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  growing  population. 

Another  landmark  conservation  meas- 
ure enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  estab- 
lished a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  to  preserve  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations  some  of  our 
Nation's  remote  and  unspoiled  areas. 
Conservationists  had  tried  for  many 
years  to  pass  a  wilderness  bill,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  88th  Congress  to  do  the 
job. 

This  Congress  also  passed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  10-year  program  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  water  resources  re- 
search, to  coordinate  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation development  program  between 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  to 
establish  several  national  seashore  and 
national  park  recreation  areas. 

As  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram, unemployed  young  Americans  will 
be  put  to  work  on  needed  conservation 
projects  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  provided 
this  sort  of  opportunity  to  jobless  Amer- 
icans during  the  1930's. 

other  major  actions 

The  2-year  legislative  record  above  is 
confined  to  five  areas — peace,  human 
rights,  education,  health,  and  conserva- 
tion. There  is  more,  however,  to  the  list 
of  achievements  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  more 
important  accomplishments.  The  88th 
Congress  could  also  be  cited  as: 

The  Congress  which  enacted  the  $11.5 
billion  tax  cut,  the  largest  income  tax 
reduction  in  our  Nation's  history.  Eco- 
nomic indicators  suggest  that  the  tax 
cut  is  living  up  to  its  advance  billing  by 
stimulating  our  economy  and  helping  to 
provide  more  jobs  for^more  Americans. 

The  Congress  which  provided  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  women — a  meas- 
ure which  had  been  before  Congress  for 
years. 

The  Congress  which  authorized  Fed- 
eral courts  to  provide  representation  for 
defendants  who  are  financially  tmable  to 
secure  an  adequate  defense  in  criminal 
cases. 

The  Congress  which  expanded  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  include 
fringe  benefits  In  determining  prevailing 
wages  on  Federal  construction  contracts. 


The  Congress  which  improved  the  food 
stamp  program  to  elevate  the  nutritional 
level  of  low-income,  needy  American 
families. 

The  Congress  which  expanded  and  ex- 
tended the  food-for-peace  program  to 
help  feed  the  needy  abroad. 

The  Congress  which  on  two  occasions 
has  taken  steps  to  Improve  the  level  of 
military  pay  and  which  increased  the 
salaries  of  postal  and  all  other  civil  serv- 
ice employees. 

The  Congress  which  raised  the  level 
of  non-service-connected  pension  pay- 
ments to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  war  and  their 
widows  and  children  and  which  im- 
proved the  veterans'  nursing  home  care 
program. 

The  Congress  which  expanded  the 
highly  successful  Peace  Corps,  which  ap- 
propriated the  funds  needed  to  speed  up 
our  Nation's  space  program  and  which 
authorized  the  funds  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional defense  and  a  Military  Establish- 
ment second  to  none. 

This  all  too  brief  summary  of  the  leg- 
islative record  of  the  88th  Congress  in- 
cludes only  the  more  important  measures 
adopted  during  the  past  2  years. 

It  is  a  record  of  which  every  American, 
regardless  of  political  persuasion,  can  be 
proud.  For  this  record  was  not  built  by 
one  political  party.  It  resulted,  in  many 
instances,  from  cooperation  between  a 
Democratic  administration  and  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  an  American 
record — one  which  benefits  Americans 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  privilege,  as  a 
Member  of  the  88th  Congress,  to  have 
taken  part  in  building  this  record. 


EDUCATIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  -objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
through  the  ages,  mankind  has  been  in 
constant  quest  for  those  things  which 
make  for  a  fuller  and  better  life — not 
only  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  entire 
society  of  man.  We  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  in  the  elevation  of  the  hu- 
man being  through  the  use  of  new  ideas 
and  higher  ideals. 

The  search  is  not  ended.  In  fact.  It 
has  just  begvm.  We  have  envisioned  a 
world  in  which  it  Is  necessary  for  each 
and  every  individual  to  acquire  the  very 
best  education  which  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  peak  of  his  or  her  ment£d  capacity. 

Buildings  are  erected  according  to 
specifications.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  we  want  a  building  so  many  feet  long 
and  so  many  feet  high,  with  a  specified 
niunber  of  rooms.  Somebody  must  sit 
down  and  consider  every  separate  piece 
of  material  which  goes  Into  the  struc- 
ture, from  the  lowest  foimdation  to  the 
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highest  spire.    He  must  con- 
characteristics  of  strength,  du- 
beauty,  or  whatever,  that  will 
requirements  of  the  separate 
the  building  as  a  whole.    He 
prescribe,  in  fractions  of  an  inch, 
size  and  shape  of  each  piece, 
must  determine  the  order  in 
parts  are  to  be  put  together, 
he  must  produce  a  set  of  draw- 
instructions  which  will  serve  as 
directions  for  the  work  of  those 
acl|ually  build. 

modem  world,  every  piece  of 
from  the  tiniest  screw  to  the 
battleship,  is  built  to  plans  and 
Even  the  ancient  art  of 
is  subjected  to  the  rigors  of 
and     specifying     procedures 
known  to  produce  results.   Be- 
have introduced  scientific  plan- 
American  agriculture,  we  are 
produce  abundantly  beyond  the 
the  ancients, 
{planner  is  an  artist.    He  possesses 
more  than  mortal  degree.    His 
must  extend  through  the  en- 
of  the  properties  of  the  ma- 
Intends  to  use.   In  more  prlmi- 
the  artist  was  often  invested 
powers.     Generally   those 
were  attributed  to  an  alliance 
rather  than  with  God.    The 
several  of  the  European  cathe- 
assigned,  by  legend,  to  demo- 
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uctual  builder  is  an  artisan.    He 

n  >t  so  much  vision  and  knowledge 

materials  as  skill  of  hand  and  faith- 

adh  rence  to  directions. 

Someibimes    the    artist    is    also    the 

Michelangelo  could  look  at  a 

stone  and  see  in  it  an  awe-lnspir- 

But  only  his  skilled  fingers 

rfemove  the  rubbish  and  lay  bare 

in   all   its   dimensions    and 
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Educational  systems  of  the  United 
of  the  whole  world — are 
Ire  today.     We  are  not  doing 
to  transmit  the  useful  and  us- 
ac^umulations  of  intelligence  of  the 
our  young  people.     Education 
cl^im  to  remarkable  achievement 
his  century,  and  rightly  so.   Only 
ago,  at  the  beginning  of  World 
ure  were  confronted  with  the  Jolt- 
that  Illiteracy  was  a  serious  im- 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
all-t)ut  drive  was  made  to  get  chil- 
school  and  teach  them  to  read 
It  was  a  task  whose  Her- 
jroportlons  were  not  fully  imder- 
appreciated.    But  we  have  sue- 
to  an  admirable  degree.    Unfor- 
the  ability  to  read  and  write 
carry  with  ItWiy  assurance  of 
enslon  or  of  competence  to  meet 
and   chang^g   needs   of 
life. 

educational     world    has    been 

busy  during  the  last  half 

In  building  educational  systems 

of  supporting  the  totality  of  the 

laid    upon    them.      Universal 

is  only  a  small  part  of  that  load. 

been  added  the  demand  that 

prepare  young  people  for  har- 

partlcipation  in  family  life,  for 

»nt  exercise  of  their  fimctlons  as 
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free  citizens  of  a  complex  government, 
for  maiximum  usefulness  in  an  economic 
world  which  requires  increasing  com- 
petence in  highly  sophisticated  skills,  for 
devotion  to  moral  principles  and  prac- 
tices, for  subordination  of  naive  human 
Impulses  to  a  concern  for  the  general 
good. 

The  builders  of  educational  systems 
have  expended  a  large  part  of  their  ef- 
forts in  analyzing  needs  and  proposing 
goals.  In  our  own  State,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Education  Association,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion and  the  School  Boards  Association, 
has  just  produced  a  most  admirable  work 
of  that  kind.  This  has  been  approved  by 
the  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  will  be  presented  to  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  at  its  next  session  in 
January  1965. 

West  Virginia  educators — as  well  as  the 
general  public — have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  in  our  State. 
The  educators  have  worked  feverishly  to 
devise  a  better  system ;  the  general  pop- 
ulace, led  by  public  ofiBclals.  has  searched 
diligently  for  the  funds  necessary  to  op- 
erate a  better  system — higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions  for  the  teach- 
ers, and  better  classroom  facilities  and 
equipment  which  are  necessary  for  a 
modern  education.  I  feel  that  the  West 
Virginia  educational  system  has  a  bright 
future.  These  dedicated  people  are  act- 
ing with  an  energy  and  zeal  indeed 
worthy  of  applause. 

We  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  educa- 
tional structure  we  want.  What  we  need 
is  an  itemized  list  of  the  materials  to  be 
used  and  an  understandable  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  must  be 
assembled.  Frankly,  the  need  points  to 
an  educational  artist. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Government 
has  acted  with  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
several  recent  Instances  of  similar  great 
need.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  faced 
with  the  apparent  necessity  of  creating 
and  controlling  nuclear  explosions.  No- 
body knew  how  to  do  it.  More  recently, 
our  space  authorities  have  had  the  prob- 
lem of  originating  vehicles  which  would 
carry  human  beings  outside  the  bounds  of 
this  planet,  and  bringing  them  back  alive. 
In  each  case,  the  most  promising  experts 
were  chosen  to  undertake  the  job.  and 
given  full  authority  to  pursue  their  own 
methods. 

WoiUd  a  similar  effort  by  each  of  the 
50  States  to  find  an  educational  genius 
capable  of  bulding  a  better  educational 
system  meet  with  such  happy  success  as 
was  the  case  with  the  nuclear  and  space 
efforts? 

The  idea  that  our  educational  problems 
will  never  be  solved  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. Good  and  brave  men  are  working 
on  them.  What  Is  that  old  motto?  "The 
diflBcult  we  do  right  away ;  the  impossible 
takes  a  little  longer." 

There  is  a  consensus  in  this  land  that 
our  future  lies  in  our  ability  to  transmit 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  the  present 
on  to  the  coming  generations.  The  pro- 
cedures by  which  such  transmission  can 
be  assured  may  be  elaborated  by  artistic 
Imagination  using  the  techniques  of  mod- 
em science.  We  need  educational  ex- 
perts and  their  detailed  specifications. 


Even  that  will  not  be  enough.  We  OMd 
a  sort  of  creative  genius  which  wUlfe 
spire  our  youth  to  employ  aU  the  dowSI 
of  our  vast  accumulations  of  intelllgeS 
in  the  service  of  our  Maker  and  of  S 
miUions  who  are  formed  in  His  tinaS 
If  our  education  is  to  preserve  andi^ 
vance  society,  and  not  to  destroy  it  tiii 
education  must  be  interlaced  from  beain 
ning  to  end  with  morality. 

"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation-  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."     ' 
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CORNERSTONES  OF  A  DURABLE 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  ma, 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ^ 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  so- 
ciety,  to  be  durable,  must  adjust  Itself  to 
conditions  as  they  arise.  The  dominant 
condition  which  confronts  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  change. 

In  the  last  half  century,  change  has 
been  swift  and  irresistible.  It  has  carried 
us,  whether  we  would  or  not,  from  a  na- 
tion of  splendid  isolation  to  a  nation  of 
worldwide  power  and  worldwide  respon- 
sibility ;  from  a  handicraft?'  economy  to 
unrestricted  automation ;  from  a  rural  to 
an  urban  society;  from  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism" to  Inescapable  interdepend- 
ence. Individual  initiative,  however,  li 
still  the  key  to  progress. 

A  durable  society  must  also  be  bound  to 
the  past,  so  far  as  that  past  is  worthy, 
with  bands  of  steel.  Material  thtagi 
change;  the  spirit  which  gives  life  to  a 
society  does  not  change.  Into  our  Amer- 
ican society  there  was  breathed  at  iti 
birth  the  breath  of  idealism  and  vlrtwe 
and  good  will  and  freedom.  These  are 
unyielding  cornerstones  of  a  political 
structure  that  can  adjust  its  environment 
to  the  ever-changing  requirements  of  the 
day  which  is  present  with  us.  and  still 
stand  firm  against  the  tides  of  time  that 
might  sweep  us  out  into  oblivion. 

The  instrument  of  adjustment  to 
change  is  the  National  Legislature.  Iti 
function  is  "to  blend  In  one  tanglWe 
whole  the  manifold  features  of  change." 

As  the  88th  Congress  closes  the  session 
which  began  nearly  2  years  ago,  it  is  time 
to  ask  the  question:  Has  this  Congrea 
met  its  obligation  to  preserve  undla- 
turbed  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Re- 
public, and  still  make  the  adjustments 
required  by  a  progressive  society  deter- 
mined to  make  life  worthwhile  for  aU 
men?  The  answer  is:  It  is  proud  to 
stand  on  its  written  record. 

Ours  is  a  representative  form  of  goT- 
emment.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
everybody  knows  what  this  means.  Bat 
it  is  probable  that  few  citizens  are  futtf 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  protecti(B 
against  tyranny  this  system  afifords.  B 
may  be  worth  while  to  probe  a  little  Into 
its  operations. 

In  our  representative  system,  all  legit* 
lative  power  is  delegated  to  a  body  called 
the  Congress.     Congress  itself  is  corn- 


One  every  citizen  of  this  Republic  must  re- 

thpm    uie  ccii»«w, ^ two  spect  and  obey.    In  Congress  there  are 

o  nrSsentatives  from  each  State  of  the  535  individuals,  each  interested  in  pro- 

Bepreoc                                   Constitution  motine  a  oarticular  variety  of  economic 


,v«ed  of  two  separate  Chambers 
^ttiem,  the  Senate,  consists  of 


as 


nnion.    So   long 

Ktands,  each  State  wiU  have  two  Sena- 
tors No  populous  State  can  ever  over- 
whelm a  small  State  by  a  vote  In  the 
Senate  Here  we  have  an  insuperable 
KftTTier'  to  the  domination  of  minorities 
bT majorities.  The  rights  of  minorities 
must  be  respected. 

The  other  Chamber  of  the  Congress  is 
called  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  itself  fixes  the  total  nimiber  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  called  Repre- 
sentatives, with  a  capital  "R."  At  the 
present  time,  this  number  is  fixed  at  435. 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  this  num- 
ber; it  may  be  changed  to  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  one.  It  is  deemed  small  enough 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  mob,  and  yet 
large  enough  to  provide  proportional 
representation  from  the  more  populous 
States.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
very  large  legislative  bodies — in  nations 
other  than  our  own — do  take  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  mob.  Our  sys- 
tem avoids  this  danger. 

Representatives  are  apportioned  to  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  their  popu- 
lations as  determined  by  the  decennial 
census.  The  nimiber  assigned  to  any 
one  State  may  change  every  10  years  in 
accordance  with  the  change  in  its  popu- 
lation, in  relation  to  the  change  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  And  these  changes 
have  been  made  with  scrupulous  exacti- 
tude throughout  our  history.  At  the 
present  time,  each  Representative  rep- 
resents approximately  430,000  people, 
but  any  State  with  a  smaller  population 
must  still  have  1  Representative. 

Representatives  speak  for  not  only  a 
particular  State,  but  for  a  particular 
area  of  that  State,  called  a  district.  The 
delineation  of  the  several  districts  Is  a 
power  reserved  to  the  States  themselves. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  each 
district  must  contain  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 
But  this  is  apparently  the  limit  of  Fed- 
eral interference  In  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  districts.  Districts  once  fixed  after  a 
10-year  census  will  remain  Intact  at  least 
until  the  next  census,  regardless  of  phe- 
nomenal change  in  population. 

In  most  districts  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  predominant  interests,  per- 
haps only  one.  That  may  be  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  mining,  commerce, 
or  ethnic  affiliation,  or  any  subdivision  of 
these  larger  groups.  I  am  proud  to  say 
the  Interests  in  the  Second  District  of 
West  Virginia  are  among  the  most  di- 
versified of  any  in  the  Nation.  Thus  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  that  any  valid 
interest  in  all  this  great  Nation  will  fail 
to  have  a  voice  to  speak  for  it  in  the 
National  Legislatxire. 

These  details  are  recited  not  because 
they  are  unfamiliar  to  Americans,  but  to 
emphasize  the  wisdom  which  fashioned 
on  this  continent  a  governmental  struc- 
ture designed  to  preserve  freedom.  With 
the  same  purpose  In  mind,  let  us  look 
into  the  methods  by  which  a  Congress, 
so  organized,  proceeds  to  translate  na- 
tional Interest  into  national  purpose. 

The  business  of  the  Legislature  is  to 
devise   rules   of   conduct — laws — ^whlch 


or  social  development.  In  so  large  a 
country  as  this  is,  few  interests  are  truly 
national  in  scope.  All  the  Nation  today 
is  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with  the 
details  of  national  defense.  Outside  of 
this  area,  opinion  readily  divides.  A  pro- 
posal to  modify  the  laws  may  seem  ad- 
vantageous to  one  Interest,  disadvan- 
tageous to  another. 

The  88th  Congress  has  received  and 
considered  approximately  16,000  pro- 
posals— bills — to  make  changes,  large  or 
small,  in  national  law.  On  an  average, 
then,  each  Member  has  submitted  30 
proposals. 

Surely  the  Members  have  been  alert  to 
the  wishes  and  welfare  of  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  bills  introduced, 
only  about  500  have  been  enacted  Into 
public  law.  The  average  drops  to  some- 
what less  than  one  per  Member.  A  few 
of  the  bills  proposed  were  so-called  pri- 
vate bills,  that  is,  they  apply  to  only  one 
individual,  or  at  most  to  a  few  individ- 
uals, and  not  to  the  general  public. 
They  are  designed  to  remedy  various 
types  of  injustice  which  have  strictly 
limited  application.  They  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  public  bills.  But 
even  these  must  have  the  same  careful 
scrutiny  and  pass  through  the  same  leg- 
islative processes  as  the  public  bills. 

Why  do  so  many  proposals  fail  to  be- 
come law?  Largely  because  local  inter- 
est must  be  reconciled  with  national  in- 
terest. A  proposal  must  gain  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  each  Chamber, 
separately,  that  the  proposal  does  in  fact 
promote  the  interests  of  the  locality 
without  injury  to  the  national  purpose. 
Pictures  of  early  Congresses  that  have 
come  down  to  us  depict  a  crowd  swayed 
by  the  oratory  of  a  gifted  Member.  Flu- 
ency of  speech  is  admittedly  an  asset,  but 
it  gains  few  votes  today.  That  is  why 
visitors  in  the  galleries  of  the  Chambers 
are  often  disappointed.  Nobody  is  mak- 
ing an  impassioned  speech.  What 
counts  is  cool  and  unemotional  judgment 
on  the  total  Impact  of  a  proposed  law  on 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

As  an  example,  on  one  matter  of  wide- 
spread popular  interest,  at  least  150  sep- 
arate bills  were  introduced.  They  were 
both  supported  and  opposed  by  numerous 
groups  and  Individuals.  Yet  none  of  the 
proposals  got  anywhere.  A  careful  ap- 
praisal was  made  by  the  committee  to 
which  the  bills  were  referred,  and  their 
considered  judgment  was  that  any  action 
at  this  time  would  have  an  vmdesirable 
total  impact  on  the  Nation.  Congress 
moves  slowly  but  surely  when  time  per- 
mits. But  in  a  crisis  it  moves  overnight, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th  Congress  has 
been  good  to  my  district  and  State.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  participate  actively 
in  exceedingly  important  legislation. 
One  of  our  accomplishments  of  which  I 
am  most  proud  is  a  formula  for  dealing 
with  a  threatened  railroad  strike  which 
would  have  paralyzed  Industry.  The 
strike  was  averted  with  due  consideration 


of  the  rights  of  the  workmen,  and  also 
the  financial  problems  of  the  operating 
railroads.  Another  was  the  Securities 
Exchange  bill  which  was  enacted  after 
some  3  years  of  study  and  modification. 
In  committee,  hundreds  of  interested 
citizens  presented  their  views  on  what  is 
necessary  to  make  our  financial  markets 
resE>onsive  to  public  interest  and  not  to 
personal  gain.  Billions  of  dollars  in  sav- 
ings are  now  piling  up  to  the  credit  of 
Individuals  and  organizations.  It  is  es- 
sential to  industrial  expansion  that  these 
savings  find  safe  and  secure  investment 
outlets.  Scarcely  a  person  In  the  Nation 
is  vmafifected,  either  through  his  indi- 
vidual savings  or  through  such  vast  ac- 
cumxilations  of  capital  as  pension  funds. 
The  Securities  Exchange  bill  will  help 
to  promote  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  great  exchange  markets  through 
which  a  large  part  of  all  our  investments 
are  made. 

This  Congress  has  been  active  in  main- 
taining and  strengthening  ovu"  military 
posture.  Again  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute useful  Information.  I  was  one  of 
a  fortunate  few  who  made  detailed  In- 
spection of  oiu-  defensive  military  line  in 
Europe,  and  also  of  our  space  program 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of 
firsthand  knowledge,  this  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  which  increases  the 
defense  and  striking  power  of  every  arm 
of  the  service,  by  percents  varying  from 
44  to  200. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  daily  life  of 
an  average  citizen,  I  would  mention  a 
quite  different  matter.  For  some  years 
I  have  been  introducing  in  Congress  a 
measure  which  would  put  some  order  and 
system  into  the  reckoning  of  standard 
time.  During  this  session,  the  measure 
has  g£dned  nationwide  support.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  next  Congress 
will  pass  such  a  measure.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  persisistent  effort  which 
must  be  made  by  a  Member  to  get  his 
proposal  before  the  public  and  to  attract 
necessary  support. 

Keeping  the  pledge  of  the  Kermedy- 
Johnson  campaign  of  1960  to  act  con- 
structively for  those  areas  whose  eco- 
nomic progress  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses  together  have  Initiated  nu- 
merous programs  to  revitalize  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion,  and  to  bring 
community  life  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  list 
them  in  detail.  New  industries  have 
been  started  and  old  ones  have  been 
expanded  with  the  aid  of  Government 
loans.  Research  in  new  processes  and 
improved  methods  of  utilizing  natural 
resoxu-ces  has  been  instituted,  and  this 
research  is  already  paying  off  in  xiseful 
products  hitherto  unknown.  Hospitals 
have  been  built  to  bring  the  techniques 
of  the  latest  science  to  the  service  of 
health.  Superhighways  have  been  ex- 
tended into  isolated  areas  and  opened 
them  up  to  industry,  to  commerce,  and 
to  travel.  My  State  of  West  Virginia 
has  shared  generously  in  these  programs. 
Their  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  to  enthuse  new  hope 
for  the  future  into  West  Virginians  gen- 
erally.   Their  money  value  caimot  be 
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during  the  bustling  days  of 
But  we  know  that  we  are 


one  Illustration  will  suffice. 
Congressional  District  of 
alone,  beginning  in  the 
of    1962,    and    extending 
1964,  106  separate  Federal 
been  approved  under  the 
program.      These 
involve  water  and  sewer  sys- 
and  road  construction,  flood 
recreation  facilities,  and  the  like, 
tqem  have  been  completed,  and 
the  others  varies  from  the 
to  near  completion.    The 
(Jiovemment    has    committed 
to    these    106    projects,    to 
be  added  a  comparable  sum 
he  vision  and  energy  of  our 
Il>ead  communities  do  not  have 
for  the  future, 
sulnmary  cannot  be  concluded 
nptice  of  three  or  four  other 
of   this   Congress.      The 
cut  was,  for  the  worker,  a 
He  could  add  it  to  his 
go  out  into  the  market  and 
so^nething  he  had  hoped  to  pur- 
has  been  doing  both,  and  in- 
Ijenefited  either  way,  either  by 
lales  or  by  funds  available  for 
of  plant.     Then  there  is 
ion  bill  for  colleges,  said  to 
significant  measure  for  high- 
in  the  century.    College  en- 
ixplode,  in  response  to  the  ris- 
f  or  more  sophisticated  train- 
physical  equipment  of  colleges 
jxplode.     The  education  bill 
meet  an  acute  need.    For  our 
here  is  increased  attention  to 
they  have  incurred  in  op- 
thiir  bodies  and  minds  to  the 
war,  and  more  suitable  rec- 
our  profound  gratitude  to 
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aken  this  roundabout  course, 
to  testify  to  my  faith  in 
of  this  Nation  and  in  the 
of    the    political    structure 
it  work.       This  country 
to  all,  in  any  field  of 
ivity,  opportunity  commensu- 
heir  talents  and  virtue.    Am- 
hustle  are  prized  as  virtues, 
speed  the  path  to  progress. 
\  nsocial  extravagances  must  be 
to  the  general  good.    A  be- 
gt)vemment  promotes  progress 
same  time  restrains  excesses, 
almost  10,000  new  Ameri- 
eitering  our  society  through  the 
lirth.   They  have  a  wonderful 
Part  of  that  heritage  is  due  to 
of  the  older  generations, 
s  due  to  the  perfection  of  a 
rtructiire    which    meets    the 
needs  of  people  while  main- 
basic  integrity.    These  young 
destined  to  work  out  a  so- 
4tiore  advanced.    As  I  look  back 
of  the  88th  Congress,  I  am 
the  belief  that  we  have  met 
to  speed  their  progress, 
of  unfinished  business,  how- 
to  be  completed  during  the 


THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  as 
a  disappointment  to  me  and  my  con- 
stituents in  western  North  Carolina  that 
the  House  legislative  schedule  prevented 
enactment  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  by  the  88th  Congress. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  among  the 
first  pieces  of  legislation  considered  next 
year. 

The  highway  building  proposals  in  the 
Appalachian  bill,  coupled  with  its  other 
features,  promises  relief  to  an  area  which 
has  suffered  economically  because  of  an 
inadequate  highway  system. 

The  Appalachian  area  was  settled  in 
the  early  days  by  pioneers,  who  were  ad- 
venturous and  not  content  to  sit  still  but 
wanted  to  advance  and  explore  and  seek 
new  opportunities.  They  moved  to  a 
rugged  mountain  area  which  offered  a 
challenge  and  a  promise;  and  for  a  while, 
that  promise  was  realized. 

But  as  the  years  moved  on,  in  many 
cases,  timber  and  mineral  resources  were 
depleted.  During  recent  years,  the  peo- 
ple in  this  area  have  been  caught  in  the 
backlash  of  an  industrial  revolution. 
The  revolution  Ih  American  agriculture 
which  took  the  mules  from  the  farm  and 
replaced  them  with  expensive  machinery 
destroyed  small  mountain  f  anns  or  made 
them  imeconomic.  The  14  western 
North  Carolina  counties  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  Congress  lost  14,000 
farm  jobs  between  1947  and  1957.  In 
counties  where  additional  jobs  in  in- 
dustry have  not  been  created,  there  has 
been  much  unemployment,  underem- 
ployment, and  outmigration. 

In  most  sections  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  as  in  my  area,  the  people 
have  been  active  in  trying  to  solve  their 
own  problems.  Since  1948,  Western 
North  Carolina  Associate  Communities 
has  been  an  active  organization  promot- 
ing regional  development.  This  organi- 
zation founded  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Regional  Planning  Commission 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  professional 
planning  agency,  made  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  area  and  outlined  a  de- 
velopment program.  The  development 
report  stated  that  the  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  western  North  Carolina  is  roads 
and  highways,  and  I  know  that  the  same 
applies  to  other  sections  of  Appalachia. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  this  Appa- 
lachian bill.  It  offers  hope  and  economic 
uplift  to  a  section  of  our  Nation.  But  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  in  the  main  to 
the  importance  of  the  highway  construc- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill. 

Civilization  moves  with  transportation 
and  transportation  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  each 
section  of  our  great  country.  The  Ap- 
palachian region  lies  close  to  great  con- 
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centrations  of  people  and  wealth  but 
isolation  caused  by  inadequate  highways 
and  transportation  facilities  has  pre- 
vented  the  extension  of  such  growth  and 
economic  prosperity  into  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  The  establishment  in  this 
region  of  an  adequate  system  of  high- 
ways is  the  key  to  its  development. 

Highways  are  needed  to  ease  traffic 
congestion  in  some  places  and  are  needed 
as  an  instrument  of  economic  develop- 
ment throughout  the  Appalachian  area 

By  opening  the  door  to  transportation, 
we  lay  the  foundation  for  private  enter- 
prise to  come  in  to  build  and  develop 
wealth  and  jobs.  The  area  is  rich  in 
climate,  in  water,  and  timber  resources, 
and  in  human  resources.  Make  the  area 
accessible  with  modem  highways  and 
these  resources  will  bring  about  its  de- 
velopment along  industrial  and  recrea- 
tional lines  and  will  convert  it  into  a 
land  of  promise. 

I  commend  the  President's  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  headed  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Conmiittee  on  placing  the 
main  emphasis  in  Appalachian  develop- 
ment on  highway  construction.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  were  right  in  determining 
that  some  85  cents  of  each  dollar  spent 
under  the  program  should  go  for  high- 
ways. 

Federal  spending  in  the  Appalachian 
area  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  In  1963  the  Appalachian 
area  had  8.5  percent  of  the  country's 
population,  but  received  only  4.9  percent 
of  the  dollars  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  area  has  always  been 
short  in  military  and  defense  spending. 
The  Appalachian  program  Is  not  a  hand- 
out. It  will  be  aiding  this  section  in 
getting  its  part  of  the  tax  dollar  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
Appalachian  development  program,  we 
must  retain  In  our  people  that  self- 
respect  which  comes  from  self-reliance. 
Mountain  people  are  proud  people.  They 
are  far  less  interested  in  relief  than  In 
new  opportunities  for  self-sufficiency. 

A  few  years  ago  a  tremendous  snow- 
fall hit  the  Appalachian  area  and  heavy 
drifts  isolated  mountain  families  for 
days.  One  Red  Cross  team  used  a  heli- 
copter to  reach  a  remote  family  on  a 
mountainside  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. A  man  and  woman  on  snowshoes 
finally  beat  a  path  to  the  cabin  door  and 
introduced  themselves  to  the  elderly 
couple  by  saying,  "We  are  from  the  Red 
Cross."  The  mountaineers*  response 
went  like  this.  "Well.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  us  from  giving  a  contribution  this 
year.  Times  have  been  pretty  hard,  you 
know." 

So  the  people  we  want  to  help  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout.  They  are  look- 
ing for  their  rightful  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  our  total 
economy  by  gainful  employment  and  full 
production  within  their  personal  capa- 
bilities. 

The  various  sections  of  our  great  coun- 
try have  individual  needs  and  problems. 
In  some  cases,  the  economic  need  is 
harbor  development;  in  other  cases, 
dredging  of  rivers  for  commerce  or  dam 
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construction  is  needed.  Out  West,  the 
need  is  development  of  water  resources, 
and  I  have  supported  programs  to  meet 
these  great  public  needs.  In  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  our  need  is  access  roads 
and  highways.  It  is  most  important 
that  Congress  take  effective  action  to 
meet  this  great  regional  need  and  ap- 
prove the  Appalachian  development 
program.     ^^^^^^^_^^ 

THE  TAXPAYER  MUST  NOT  ETER- 
NALLY SUBSIDIZE  POLITICAL 
BUNCOMBE  CARRIED  ON  BY  CER- 
TAIN TAX-FREE  "EDUCATIONAL" 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  printed  an  editorial 
taking  cognizance  of  the  work  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  has  been 
doing  exposing  the  abuses  in  some  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  The  Times  notes 
how  extreme  organizations,  political  in 
action,  are  in  fact  receiving  Government 
subsidies  to  spread  their  bunkum  and 
poison  in  the  form  of  tax-free  privileges. 
They  operate  as  charitable  or  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Under  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  [Mr. 
Patman]  prodding,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  making  a  serious  effort  to  do 
what  should  be  done  regarding  certain 
obvious  abuses  of  the  law.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  Congress  itself 
must  soon  come  up  with  some  fresh  cor- 
rective legislation.  It  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd for  the  taxpayers  of  America,  in 
their  right  minds,  to  subsidize  the  idio- 
cies of  so  much  of  the  extremist  prop- 
aganda which  incites  to  hate  and 
spreads  falsehood  as  fact.  All  this  im- 
der  the  umbrella  of  tax  free,  educational, 
or  charitable  foundations. 

Enough  editorializing  by  Tom  Steed. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  Times  has  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

Political  Stjbsidies 
Representative  Wright  Patman's  investiga- 
tion of  the  Nation's  foundations  h£is  re- 
vealed a  series  of  abuses  of  the  tax-exempt 
privileges.  The  study  of  the  extreme 
rlghtwing  political  movement  made  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  pro- 
vides additional  evidence.  Its  report  shows 
that  foundations  allegedly  established  for 
educational  or  charitable  purposes  are  using 
tax-free  funds  to  finance  political  activities 
specifically  prohibited  by  the  tax  code. 

The  semisecret  John  Birch  Society  has 
not  sought  tax  exemption,  presumably  be- 
cause it  does  not  want  to  reveal  anything 
about  its  finances,  but  other  extremist  or- 
ganizations are  less  fastidious;  they  freely 
accept  a  Federal  subsidy  in  the  form  of  tax 
exemption  while  carrying  out  their  attacks 
against  integration,  the  tax  system,  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Liberal  regulation  and  lax  supervision  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  flourishing  of 
foundations  and  the  exciu'slon,  by  a  minor- 


ity. Into  the  prohibited  political  area.  This 
activity  is  not  confined  to  rightwlng  orga- 
nizations. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
been  unduly  timid  about  enforcing  its  own 
code  forbidding  political  activity  by  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  and  overly  permissive 
In  allowing  foundations  to  be  established 
with  no  examination  of  their  goals. 

Prodded  by  Mr.  Patman,  the  IRS  Is  plan- 
ning new  rules  to  limit  questionable  busi- 
ness dealings  of  fovmdations.  There  is  j\ist 
as  much  need  to  put  an  end  to  overt  politi- 
cal activities.  This  does  not  require  new  reg- 
ulations, but  more  effective  policing.  The 
IRS  can  halt  the  abuse  either  by  removing 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  errant  foundations 
or  by  challenging  the  tax  exemptions  taken 
by  Individual  or  corporate  contributors. 
Such  action  would  not  put  any  barriers  on 
free  speech,  but  it  would  help  to  insure  that 
hate  propaganda  will  not  be  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayers. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
extremely  distressing  to  me  that  this 
88th  Congress  is  about  to  close  without 
having  concluded  action  on  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  felt  the  pending  bill  Is 
quite  inadequate;  yet  it  is  better  than 
no  bill  at  all.  The  other  body  added  to 
the  measure  passed  by  the  House  provi- 
sions for  medical  care  for  the  aged;  we 
could  not  get  the  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  accept  these  provisions;  and  if 
we  had  agreed  to  their  elimination,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  many  years  before 
medicare  would  again  be  considered. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  bill  has  not 
been  defeated;  it  is  simply  in  limbo.  If, 
as  I  fervently  hope  will  happen,  we  are 
successful  in  electing  a  stronger  Demo- 
cratic and  more  liberal  Congress  in  No- 
vember, the  89th  Congress  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  in  a  better  position  to  act  early 
next  year  on  a  better  social  security  bill, 
including  adequate  medicare  provisions. 
I  earnestly  hope  the  people  will  be  so 
aroused  that  we  will  have  an  89th  Con- 
gress which  will  demand  not  only  in- 
creased social  security  benefits,  with 
medicare,  but  some  kind  of  retroactive 
clause  so  that  those  who  had  hoped  for 
increased  payments  will  not  lose  out  en- 
tirely in  these  Intervening  months. 

A  strong  effort  should  also  be  made 
next  year  if  an  inadequate  bill  is  re- 
ported by  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  change  the  usual  closed  rule 
so  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  our  voices  heard  on  alternative 
provisions. 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1964,  Frank  Daley,  of  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  a  well-known  public  rela- 
tions man  passed  away. 

Frank  had  a  full  and  complete  life, 
loved  by  all  those  who  knew  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  I 
have  ever  known.  I  recognized  him  as  a 
real  "idea  man."  Frank  Daley  had  a 
sense  of  humor  that  reflected  a  sparkling 
personality.  He  was  a  dapper  dresser 
with  an  excellent  taste  for  clothes. 

He  was  a  lovable  fellow,  with  a  warm 
personality  and  a  deep  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  and  unending  tolerance  and 
understanding  for  the  young. 

Frank  was  a  man  of  principle.  His 
work  over  the  years  covered  some  of  the 
most  important  men  in  national  politics 
including  our  late  beloved  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  the  late  beloved  Senator 
Estes  Kef auver,  of  Tennessee.  His  work 
for  Senator  Kef  auver  was  a  masterpiece.  ' 

He  was  comiected  with  the  theater  for 
many  years,  doing  public  relations  for 
such  well  known  ^tars  as  Bert  Lahr,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton,  Roddy  McDowell, 
and  many  others.  He  was  friendly  with 
the  great  showmen,  Ted  Lewis,  Kate 
Smith,  John  Carradine,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

In  all  of  these  endeavors  he  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time. 

Yes,  Frank  Daley  made  an  impression 
on  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  His 
friendship  for  the  Members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congressional  delegation  was 
well  known. 

We  in  the  Nation's  Capital  always 
looked  forward  to  seeing  Frank.  He  was 
refreshing  in  his  own  unique  way  and 
always  had  a  funny  story  to  tell.  We  are 
all  going  to  miss  Frank  a  great  deal.  He 
leaves  behind  countless  friends  especially 
among  the  young  people  on  the  Hill  who 
shared  a  rapport  with  him  that  was 
amazing.  Frank  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  all  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him. 

Our  prayers  and  deepest  sympathy  go 
out  to  his  lovely  wife,  Marie,  and  his 
daughter,  Patti. 


THE  LATE  FRANK  DALEY,  OF 
BEVERLY.  MASS. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bxtrke]  may 


REPUBLICAN  CHARGES  AGAINST 
AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
closer  we  come  to  election  day,  the  more 
certain  seems  the  abysmal  defeat  of  the 
Goldwater-Miller  faction  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Now  in  their  desperation, 
their  charges  get  wilder  and  wilder. 
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tile  favorite  targets  of  this  ele- 

th  J  Republican  Party  Is  Amer- 

D  anocratlc  Action.    In  the  In- 

tfuth,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 

Record  some  of  the 

irresponsible    accusations    being 

aroui  d — and  follow  them  with  the 

he  same  time,  I  would  like  to 

that   these   same   contorted 

apjear  in  letters  to  the  editor 

ar  jvmd  the  country.    The  lan- 

al\  ays  Identical — but  the  slgna- 

ajways  different.    Fortunately 

public  is  too  wise  and  too 

for  a  nationally  organized 

and  every  such  attack 

pif)Vokes  a  stream  of  letters  to 

headquarters  at  1341  Con- 

A^nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C., 

membership  applications. 
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RXPTTBLICAN     VICE     PKESmENTTAL 

WnxiAM  Mtt.t.ct  Against  Amer- 

Democratic    Action     in     His 

LoCkpobt,  N.Y..  September  5, 


No.   1:   "Do  we  want  a 

from  the  Americans  for  Dem- 

whlch  advocates   diplomatic 

Red  China  •  •  •  which  advo- 

of  Red  China  to  the  United 

which  advocates  removal  of 

so  that  Chinese  Communists 

through  this  country?" 


Immediate  Initiation,  together 

,  of  negotiations  toward  dlplo- 

of  the  Pelplng  regime  and 

to  the  UJ*.  as  the  Govern- 

,  not  as  gestures  of  moral  ap- 

past  actions  but  as  means  of 

the  normal  channels  of  Inter- 

munlcatlons.    Such  steps  would 

access  to  Information  on  Chl- 

and  the  possibility  of  affecting 

policy.     The  admission  of 

UJJ.  should  be  linked  to  the 

the  Inhabitants  of  Formosa 

democratically      decide 

shall  be  admitted  to  the  U.N. 

nation  or  shall  rejoin 


for  sign 


then  selves 

the  7 
Inde;  tendent 
C«lna. 

of  Communist  China  and  its 

to   the   U.N.   does   not   mean 

of    Formosa.      Until    a    U.N. 

Inched,  the  U.S.  treaty  pledge  to 

should   remain   unaltered. 

press  for  Immediate  and  demo- 

by  the  inhabitants  of  For- 

TilUtary  aid  should  be  limited  to 

as  are  necessary  to  Its  de- 

the    explicit    understanding 

edge  does  not  Include  the  de- 

and  Matsu. 

he  removal  of  all  passport  bar- 

travel  by  Americans  to  China 

been  done  In   the  case  of 

In  order  that  U.S.  relations  with 

through  a  full  and  Informal 


f  )rces 


(With 


Qu  imoy 


urge  lifting  of  barriers  to  trade 

;lc  materials  In  recognition  of 

trade  builds  understanding  and 

isolation  from  China's  650  mll- 

^hleved  little. 

behind  ADA  positions : 

Is  at  present  a  danger  to  Its 

coming  years,  as  It  acquires 

It  will  pose  a  grave  danger 

Red  China's  continuing  hos- 

Asla,  its  unprovoked  bor- 

agalnst  India,  and  its  Inter- 

)f  repression  and  hardship  are 

ADA   condemns  and  will  not 
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However,  ADA  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  which  the  tensions  of  the  world  can 
be  met  and  resolved  and  In  which  we  meet 
the  problems  of  reality  that  face  us  today 
and  are  likely  to  face  us  for  generations  to 
come.  ADA  perceives  that  no  effective  dis- 
armament program  for  world  peace  can  take 
place  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Red 
Chinese  and  as  such  they  must  be  brought 
Into  discussions  of  disarmament  and  weap- 
ons control. 

Moreover,  ADA  recognizes  that  if  the 
United  Nations  can  be  a  more  effective  in- 
strument for  world  peace  It  includes  par- 
ticipation from  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
To  fall  to  recognize  650  million  people, 
roughly  one-flfth  of  the  world's  entire  popu- 
lation, can  lead  only  to  the  weakening  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  abandonment  of  our  faith 
in  the  achievement  of  a  peaceful,  orderly 
world. 

ADA  wishes  also  to  confront  facts — no 
matter  how  unpleasant — that  go  to  make 
up  the  world  we  live  In.  One  of  these  un- 
pleasant facts  is  that  since  1947,  the  defacto 
government  of  the  Chinese  mainland  and 
more  than  a  half-million  people  is  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  No  longer  can  we  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  the  fiction  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  will  overthrow  this  Government 
from  his  outpost  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  as  Red 
China  has  taken  an  Increasingly  Important 
role  in  world  affairs  that  we  must  be  able  to 
deal  with  this  government  on  the  main- 
land In  an  effective  fashion.  This  can  only 
be  done  effectively  through  the  normal  dip- 
lomatic channels,  no  matter  how  distasteful 
this  may  seem.  It  is  ADA'S  hope  that 
through  normalization  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  through  pursuit  of  an  aggressive 
and  democratic  foreign  policy  In  the  rest 
of  southeast  Asia,  the  Government  of  China 
can  be  made  to  see  reason  and  the  threat  to 
world  peace  can  be  blunted.  Only  direct 
communication  can  be  successful  for  this 
purpose. 

ADA  believes  that  we  have  a  continuing 
obligation  to  the  people  of  Taiwan  and  to 
those  nationalist  Chinese  who  emigrated 
from  the  mainland  when  the  Red  Chinese 
took  power. 

ADA  has  never  urged  removal  of  the  travel 
ban  so  that  Chinese  Conununists  can  travel 
through  this  country.  What  it  has  urged 
(see  below)  is  removal  of  all  passport  bar- 
riers preventing  travel  by  Americans  to 
China.  On  an  exchange  basis,  this  might 
lead  to  the  U.S.  Government  considering  ad- 
mission of  some  Chinese  as  visitors  (as,  in- 
deed, it  offered  in  the  case  of  the  journalists) . 
Obviously,  the  U.S.  Government  would  de- 
cide who,  how  many,  under  what  conditions, 
and  what  parts  of  the  country  they  could 
visit. 

The  position  set  forth  above  Is  presently 
unacceptable  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Even  a  proposed  exchange  of  journalists  was 
never  carried  out  because  Pelplng  made  it 
conditional  upon  the  handing  over  to  it  of 
Taiwan. 

Chinese  extremism  Is  partly  a  cause  and 
partly  a  result  of  its  Isolation  from  much 
of  the  world.  Broadened  contacts  can  in 
the  long  run,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet- 
Union,  blunt  the  sharper  edges  of  dogma. 
In  addition,  ADA  recognizes  that  part  of  the 
revolutionary  aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
Government  stem  from  economic  conditions 
within  the  country  that  forces  the  govern- 
ment to  rigidly  regiment  the  economic  side 
of  Its  Internal  order  and  constantly  seek 
outlets,  sometimes  belligerently,  for  develop- 
ment of  markets  and  products.  ADA  feels 
that  relaxation  of  trade  barriers  would  tem- 
per some  of  this  revolutionary  fervor  and 
assist  us  in  addition  to  have  better  relations 
with  our  long-standing  allies,  e.g..  Great 
Britain,  who  for  economic  reasons  of  their 
own  have  found  It  profitable  to  trade  with 
Red  China. 
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In  conclusion  It  would  be  best  to  quota 
from  the  architect  of  one  of  America's  bard, 
er  philosophies  toward  Red  China,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  former,  and  late  Secretarw 
of  State:  ^ 

"If  the  Communist  government  of  China 
in  fact  proves  its  ability  to  govern  Red  China 
without  serious  resistance,  then  it  too 
should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
However,  a  regime  that  claims  to  have  be- 
come the  government  of  a  country  through 
civil  war  should  not  be  recognized  until  it 
has  been  tested  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time." 

"If  the  United  Nations  membership  were 
made  substantially  universal,  that  might 
end  a  preponderant  voting  superiority  of  the 
United  States  and  its  friends  which,  while 
pleasant  is  somewhat  fictitious." 

"Commvmist  governments  today  dominate 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  world.  We  may  not  like  that  fact;  In- 
deed, we  do  not  like  it  at  all.  But  if  we  want 
to  have  a  world  organization,  then  It  should 
be  representative  of  the  world  as  it  is."  (War 
or  Peace,  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  1950.) 

Miller  statement  No.  2 :  "Do  we  want  a  Vice 
President  from  the  Americans  for  Democratlo 
Action   which  Just  this  January  advocated 

total  abandonment  of  the  Panama  Canal 

which  said  we  should  turn  It  over  to  the 
United  Nations?" 

ADA  position:  ADA  proposes  the  opening 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  of  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  meeting  Its  legitimate  inter- 
ests and  placing  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  Panama  Canal  with  a  commisBlon 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations. 

Reasons  behind  ADA'S  position: 

The  world  is  no  longer  one  In  which  the 
United  States  can  view  any  one  country  of 
Latin  America  as  its  private  fief.  With  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  the  recent  elections 
in  Chile,  as  well  as  the  more  subtle  pressures 
exerted  in  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  the  United  States  has 
come  to  realize  that  its  economic  Interests 
are  In  Jeopardy  by  the  rightful  claim  of 
countries  for  control  over  their  own  re- 
sources. No  longer  can  we  rough  ride  over 
the  hemisphere. 

During  the  winter  of  last  year,  out  adamant 
refusal  to  recognize  that  a  61 -year-old  treaty 
might  not  be  valid  in  meeting  the  conditions 
of  the  modern  world  nearly  precipitated  a 
crisis  and  military  outbreak.  The  Panama 
Canal  does  not  yield  such  revenues  as  to  be 
financially  advantageous  to  this  covmtry  with 
the  possibility  of  conflict  looming  ever  pres- 
ent In  the  dispute  over  ownership.  Our  mili- 
tary Interests  in  the  area  could  best  be  served 
by  the  construction  of  another  canal  by  In- 
ternational agreement  in  which  we  were  a 
partner.  Panama  as  an  underdeveloped 
country  could  stand  to  profit  from  the  usage 
of  the  canal  and  from  the  revenues  derived 
from  it.  However,  the  precedent  that  ex- 
propriation can  be  done  at  will  by  any  coun- 
try in  this  hemisphere  should  not  be  estab- 
lished. As  such  In  order  to  keep  Panama 
as  our  good  neighbor.  In  future  relations  in 
Latin  America  In  similar  situations  where 
U.S.  owned  interests  in  both  the  public  and 
private  domains  are  involved,  we  favor  the 
establishment  of  negotiations  as  the  means 
by  which  we  can  make  our  commitments  and 
treaties  conform  to  the  realities  of  the  20th 
century  world.  In  addition,  we  hope  that  in 
the  long-range  future  all  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  world  will  come  to 
view  the  United  Nations  as  the  potential 
meeting  ground  for  all  peoples  and  where  s 
truly  democratic  world  society  can  have  some 
expression. 

Miller  statement  No.  3:  "The  American 
people  have  learned  through  a  bitter  experi- 
ence that  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Communists  today  means  a  Communist  sat- 
ellite government  tomorrow.  Nowhere  la 
this  more  clear  than  In  Laos,  communism's 
latest  acquisition.    Do  we  want  a  Vice  Pree- 
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Idcnt  from  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion which  advocates  that  we  now  extend 
tnls  disastrous  coalition  program  to  Cam- 
bodia, to  Vietnam,  and  to  indeed  all  of 
southeast  Asia?" 

ADA  position:  ADA  neither  urged  nor  con- 
demned the  establishment  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  Laos.  It  has  never  at  any  time 
advocated  coalition  governments  in  Cam- 
bodia. Vietnam,  or  anywhere  else  in  south- 
east Asia. 

ADA  reemphaslzes  its  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  continuing  deterioration  of 
peaceful  conditions  in  southeast  Asia.  On- 
going military  operations  and  resorts  to  force 
to  resolve  political  Issues  coupled  with  inter- 
nal instability  of  the  new  states  makes  the 
entire  area  an  inviting  arena  for  great  power 
conflict  rather  than  cooperation. 

Therefore  ADA  calls  upon  the  administra- 
tion: 

1.  To  oppose  widening  the  area  of  combat 
operations  Into  North  Vietnam  and  the  mak- 
ing of  further  substantial  commitments  of 
arms  and  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
task  of  restoring  peace  in  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  comprised  in  its  international  re- 
lations by  an  official  policy  which  affirms  its 
military  forces  are  in  South  Vietnam  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  not  as  combat  troops 
when  its  18,000  "advisers"  engage  in  logis- 
tical support,  piloting  of  planes  and  group 
combat  operations  against  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  guerrilla  forces. 

2.  To  support  the  strengthening  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  created  by 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference  so  that  it  can 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  devised, 
to  make  use  of  Geneva  Conference  machinery 
toward  the  end  of  achieving  an  independent 
zone  in  southeast  Asia — free  from  military 
forces  of  all  powers — and  whose  independence 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  major  nations, 
including  mainland  China. 

3.  To  support  all  steps  to  extend  a  U.N. 
presence  in  the  southeast  Asia  area.  The 
most  useful  function  of  the  U.N.  would  be  to 
Implement,  with  an  appropriate  peace-keep- 
ing force,  the  independence  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole. 

4.  I'o  seek  a  political  solution  recognizing 
the  principle  of  self-determination  which  in 
the  final  analysis,  should  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  U.S.  policy.  No  single  diplomatic 
method  assures  guarantee  of  solution. 
Southeast  Asia,  as  a  cross-road  of  the  U.S.- 
China confrontation  and  a  sensitive  area  of 
nations  newly  emerged  from  colonialism,  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  acute  tension  points 
In  the  world. 

Reasons  behind  ADA  position :  ADA  would 
like  to  see  the  victory  of  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  all  over  the  world. 
ADA.  however,  also  realizes  that  the  prospect 
of  "total  victory"  is  meaningless  In  today's 
world  short  of  nuclear  catastrophe  which 
would  result  in  victory  for  no  one  and  defeat 
for  all.  ADA  Is  hesitant  about  simple  solu- 
tions involving  increased  military  engage- 
ment because  they  may  mean  an  accelerated 
war,  a  direct  confrontation  In  prolonged  war 
with  the  Chinese,  or  possibly  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Miller  statement  No.  4:  "Do  we  want  as  a 
Vice  President  the  vice  chairman  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  which  advocates 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  OAS 
adopt  a  complete  "hands-off"  policy  toward 
Castro  •  •  •  not  even  economic  sanc- 
tions •  •  •  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  urges 
that  we  readmit  Cuba  to  the  OAS  and  wel- 
come Castro  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  pour  upon  him  gifts  of  our  own  American 
economic  aid?" 

ADA  position :  ADA  has  never  advocated  a 
complete  "hands-off"  policy  toward  Castro, 
has  never  opposed  economic  sanctions,  and 
has  not  proposed  that  we  "pour  upon  him" 
American  aid. 


In  Its  testimony  to  the  Democratic  plat- 
form committee  this  year,  ADA  noted  that 
Castro,  after  beginning  his  revolution  as  a 
declared  democrat,  has  turned  increasingly 
to  communism  after  he  took  power,  and 
declared : 

"We  believe  •  •  •  that  the  time  has 
come — while  maintaining  our  pressures  on 
Cuba  •  •  •  to  propose  solutions  which  will 
safeguard  oxa  legitimate  Interests,  yet  be 
reasonable  enough  to  draw  the  support  of 
the  peoples  Involved  and  to  demand  con- 
sideration by  the  more  moderate  elements 
among  their  leaders. 

"In  the  case  of  Cuba,  we  believe  that 
American  interests  (and  the  interests  of  the 
hemisphere  and  of  peace)  would  be  best 
served  if  the  Cuban  Government  could  be 
persuaded  to  assume  a  position  of  genuine 
nonalinement  and  could  by  giving  guaran- 
tees of  nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  Its 
neighbors,  qualify  for  readmlssion  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

"The  ultimate  aim  of  our  policy  Is  the  re- 
establlshment  of  democratic  liberties  In 
Cuba.  In  the  long  run,  given  patience  and 
self-restraint  on  our  part,  we  believe  that 
the  Cuban  people  will  Insist  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  these  liberties  when  they  see  visi- 
ble progress  being  achieved  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America  through  democratic  means." 

In  earlier  platform  position,  ADA  has  held 
forth  the  prospect  of  welcoming  the  Cubans 
into  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but  only  at 
such  time  as  the  crisis  resulting  from  the 
Castro  revolution  is  resolved. 
Reasons  behind  ADA  position : 
The  administration  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  economic  sanctions  against  Cuba 
are  being  applied,  not  to  topple  the  Castro 
regime,  but  to  force  it  to  terminate  Its  mili- 
tary alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Its  neighbors. 
These  seem  to  ADA  to  be  reasonable  require- 
ments. The  desire  to  qualify  for  readmls- 
sion to  the  OAS  should  provide  an  additional 
incentive  for  Castro  to  accept  them — and, 
indeed,  he  has  several  times  recently  hinted 
that  he  might. 

The  leading  democratic  refugee  groups  now 
consider  that  change  in  Cuba  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  Cuban  people,  and  that 
American  Intervention  would  be  counter 
productive.  ADA  conciirs  in  this  view.  We 
believe  that  pressure  upon  Castro  by  the 
Cuban  people  for  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic liberties  will  increase  as  they  see  "prog- 
ress being  achieved  elsewhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  democratic  means,"  and  that 
Castro  will  either  have  to  yield  to  this  pres- 
sure or  risk  being  ousted  from  power. 

Miller  statement  No.  5:  "Shall  we  give  them 
a  leader  from  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion which  advocates  that  we  recognize  the 
permanence  and  legitimacy  of  communism  in 
East  Germany?  Do  we  want  a  Vice  President 
who  says  the  United  States  should  turn  over 
Berlin  to  the  United  Nations?" 

ADA  position:  ADA  has  at  no  time  advo- 
cated U.S.  recognition  of  the  permanence 
and  legitimacy  of  communism  in  East  Ger- 
many, nor  advocated  that  the  United  States 
should  turn  over  Berlin  to  the  United  Na- 
^tions.  In  a  special  resolution  of  September 
^15.  1961,  ADA  did  suggest  consideration  of 
defacto  recognition  (which  is  recognition 
not  of  legitimacy  or  of  permanence,  but  only 
of  an  existing  situation)  in  return  for  reli- 
able guarantees  of  Western  access  and  West- 
ern presence  in  Berlin.  In  the  same  resolu- 
tion. ADA  saw  advantages  in  a  U.N.  presence 
in  Western  Berlin,  but  only  in  addition  to. 
not  in  replacement  of,  the  Western  forces 
there. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  midst 
of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Subsequently,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  West  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  improved  through  U.S.  arms  build- 
up, the  Cuban  confrontation,  etc.  ADA'S 
most  recent  policy  statement,  adopted  by 
this  year's  convention  Is  as  follows: 


"The  American  commitment  to  the  short- 
range  goals  of  West  Germany's  defense,  and 
that  of  West  Berlin,  are  legitimate  and 
should  continue;  also,  the  long-range  com- 
mitment to  German  reunification  In  freedom. 
These  special  goals  should  not  be  seen  as 
necessarily  Incompatible  with  East-West 
agreements,  either  for  central  European  re- 
ductions in  military  force,  for  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze,  or  for  a  creation  of  a  thermonuclear 
free  zone  embracing  both  central  and  East- 
ern Europe  so  long  as  these  do  not  radically 
affect  the  existing  balance  of  forces.  There 
are  democratic  forces  In  the  West  which 
share  Americans'  concern  lest  the  unity  of 
the  West  be  Irretrievably  split.  Europe 
needs  American  assiu-ance  that  the  American 
presence  will  remain;  but  East-West  ten- 
sions cannot  abate  unless  tangible  and  re- 
ciprocal arms  reduction  between  blocs  take 
place." 

Reasons  behind  ADA  position: 
ADA  has  consistently  held  that  human 
freedom  is  not  a  negotiable  Item  on  the 
world  market  and  that  human  freedom  must 
be  defended  with  force,  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Thus,  ADA  is  pledged  to  continue  the 
defense  of  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany  In 
the  face  of  attacks  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  satellite  powers  or  Eastern  Germany. 
ADA  hopes  for  a  solution  to  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem and  to  general  East-West  tension  in 
Europe  short  of  war  which  could  well  result 
in  nuclear  destruction,  possibly  even  with 
the  nuclear  aspect  of  the  conflict  Initiated 
by  the  West.  Thus.  ADA  seeks  to  have 
American  foreign  policy  aimed  at  a  maxi- 
mum reduction  In  tensions  In  the  European 
Continent. 

ADA  has  long  been  pledged  to  German 
unity,  under  freedom  and  resulting  from  a 
free  and  Inspected  plebesclte  of  the  wishes 
of  the  German  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
dividing  line.  However,  ADA  has  been  con- 
sistently aware  that  a  valid  plebesclte  in 
East  Germany  cannot  take  place  urJess 
Walter  Ulbricht.  head  of  the  East  German 
Government,  or  Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev agree.  Thus.  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  should  explore  alter- 
native means  of  keeping  the  West  Germans 
free  under  an  inspected  arms  agreement  that 
would  significantly  reduce  the  tensions  and 
possibility  for  confilct  In  Europe. 

Miller  statement  No.  6:  "Do  we  want  a 
Vice  President  today  from  the  ADA  which 
advocates  that  we  now  proceed  to  send  con- 
tinued aid  to  our  Communist  enemy  In  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries?" 

ADA  position:  ADA  supported  the  policy 
of  limited  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
Initiated  by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  these  coun- 
tries to  maintain  a  degree  of  Independence 
of  Moscow.  Should  similar  situations  arise 
elsewhere,  ADA — and  doubtless  also  the  U.S. 
Government — would  consider  them  on  their 
merits. 

Both  position  and  reasons  are,  strictly 
speaking.  Irrelevant  to  the  Miller  quote, 
since  aid  is  not  Included  in  the  position  rec- 
ommendations. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  new 
Western  initiatives  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
munist states  of  Eastern  Eiirope.  The 
greater  freedom  and  higher  living  standards 
of  Western  Europe  will  increasingly  expose, 
by  contrast,  the  deep  flaws  In  the  rigidly 
centralized  p>olltical  and  economic  systems 
of  the  East  and  arouse  powerful  Impulses  In 
these  nations  for  a  return  to  the  greater 
Europe  of  which  they  are  historically  a  part. 
Meanwhile,  we  advocate  these  Immediate 
steps  to  Improve  American  contracts  and 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  E^uropean  nations: 

1.  A  vigorous  expansion  of  trade  In  non- 
strategic  goods,  on  reasonable  rather  than 
unduly  restrictive  credit  terms. 
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,  and  exploration,  med- 

meteorology  and  geophysics. 

in  the  exchange  of  visits  by 

and   public  officials   up   to 

the  topmost  levels   of   Gov- 


)ehlnd  ADA  position: 

today  is   witnessing  the   frag- 
the  so-called  Communist  bloc, 
fcfc-merly    satellites    of    the    Soviet 
low  rivals  and  others  are  chart- 
independent  course.    ADA 
in  the  policy  of  national  self- 
and  in  spreading  the  blessings 
and  economic  subsistence  to  the 
of  people  it  can  in  the  world, 
that  the  breakup  of  the  Com- 
Is   a   healthy   sign    which 
E\irope  has  been  ushered  in  by 
Inancial  Independence  from  the 
by  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  the  United  States  can 
continuing  trend  toward  a  poly- 
of  lessening  hostility  by  th? 
of  trade   with   countries  of 
and  by  the  type  of  exchange 
and    information    that    might 
more    mutual    knowledge    and 
relations  in  the  future.    ADA  is 
t  hat  there  is  a   risk  in  this   ap- 
there  is  in  any  attempt  to  bring 
or  ible  relations  and  peace.     But  if 
action  can  lead  to  the  democratlza- 
European  countries  as  Is  al- 
in  some;  e.g.,  Poland;   then 
veil  worth  taking.     If  the  effort 
a  smaller  likelihood  of  war,  then 
will  come  to  thank  us  for 
today. 

No.  7:  "Do  we  want  a  Vice 

is  now  Vice  Chairman  of  the 

tells  us  that  we  must  repeal  every 

of  internal  secxirity  legislation — 

abolish  the  Committee  on  Un- 

^ctivlties — which    says    that    we 

all    loyalty   oaths — except,   of 

to  the  Democratic  Party?" 

on :  WhUe  we  recognize  the  vital 

legislative  investigations  in  a  free 

we   condemn   the  perversion  of 

obtaining  political  advantage 

exposiire  of  popular  individuals 

We  urge  that  congressional  In- 

be  limited  to  obtaining  infor- 

toward    legislative    action. 

the   Un-American   Activities 

of  the  House  of  Representatives 

We  favor  the  adoption  of 

resolution  designed  to  pro- 

before  congressional  commlt- 

slanderous  attacks  under  cover 

immunity:    to    guarantee 

i^ght  of  effective  and   immediate 

and  to  limit  questioning  to 

scope  of  the  hearing  after 


gener  Uions 


sta  xznent '. 
41  ho 


cone  jrned 


;  sensl  ^ve 


the  vital  necessity  of  pro- 
sensitive  agencies  and  private  In- 
wlth  national  defense  from 
or  Fascist  activities;  however,  we 
uppllcation  of  any  Federal,  State, 
lojplty  or  security  program  to  any 
positions;  and  with  respect  to 
ons,   and   denied   a  full  and 
,  Including  confrontation  of  the 
any    person    whose    public    or 
or  reputation  is  jeopard- 
lo^alty  or  seciuity  proceeding. 

all  employees  removed  as  loy- 

irlty  risks  iinder  the  Executive 

]  residents  Elsenhower  and   Tru- 

glvfn  the  opportunity  to  have  their 

ed  on  their  merits. 


p<filtlc 


emp  loyment 


We  oppose  loyalty  oaths  other  than  the 
traditional  oath  taken  by  Government  em- 
ployees to  support  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  most  serlo\is  Commu- 
nist threat  to  our  Internal  security  lies  In 
espionage  and  sabotage,  and  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  a  conspiracy  toward  that 
end.  We  wholeheartedly  support  energetic 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  espionage 
and  sabotage. 

However,  we  oppose  any  limitation  to  the 
right  to  advocate  unpopular  political  pro- 
posals as  being  unrelated  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  espionage  and  sabotage. 
We  propose  repealing  statutory  provisions 
which  limit  the  right  to  free  speech,  free 
association,  and  free  political  expression, 
such  as  are  contained  In  the  Smith  Act,  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Com- 
munist Control  Act  of  1954.  We  urge  the 
abolition  of  the  Attorney  General's  list  of 
subversive  organizations. 

Reasons  for  ADA  positions: 

The  first  amendment  freedolns  of  a  free 
press,  free  association,  free  assembly,  and 
freedom  of  belief  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
democratic  society.  ADA  believes  strongly 
that  these  freedoms  are  indeed  that  which 
differentiate  a  democratic  society  from  the 
societies  of  fascism  and  communism  and  the 
other  totalitarian  forms  that  populate  this 
earth. 

ADA  believes  that  American  society  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  any  difficulties 
that  the  granting  of  these  freedoms  to  all 
people  within  its  boundaries  might  create 
and  that  these  freedoms  are  worth  fighting 
for.  ADA  does  not  condone  acts  of  subver- 
sion, but  it  believes  that  each  person  has  a 
right  to  believe  what  he  wants  to  believe  and 
join  organizations  that  believe  what  they 
want  to  believe  even  If  these  beliefs  are  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  ADA  opposes  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  sections  of  the  internal  security  legis- 
lation that  denies  these  fundamental  rights 
to  all  American  citizens.  ADA  believes  that 
the  mandate  for  the  House  committee  which 
allows  It  to  Investigate  propaganda  ( in  other 
words,  the  published  thoughts  of  persons) 
Is  In  direct  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 
It  believes  further  that  the  committee's 
sordid  history  of  trial  by  exposure,  of  using 
Its  power  to  silence  minority  opinion  must  be 
stopped  If  this  society  Is  to  remain  free.  It 
believes  further  that  this  committee  has  con- 
stituted Itself  as  a  trial  court  to  punish 
citizens  for  beliefs  not  In  line  with  those  of 
corrmilttee  members  and  In  setting  up  these 
trials  for  public  display,  It  has  violated  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  due  process 
that  Americans  committed  to  democracy 
cherish. 

ADA  also  opposes  sections  of  the  1950 
Internal  Security  Act,  the  Communist  Con- 
trol Act,  and  the  Smith  Act.  Insofar  as  these 
sections  Infringe  on  beliefs,  publications,  and 
associations.  ADA  believes  that  the  menace 
of  internal  commiuilsm  in  the  United  States 
is  small,  but  such  that  it  is  can  effectively 
be  handled  by  existing  police  forces  operat- 
ing within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
liberties  in  apprehending  acts  but  not 
thoughts  and  publications-  of  subversion. 
The  history  of  witch  hunting  is  long, 
stretching  beyond  the  inquisition  to  Soc- 
rates and  probably  before  that.  In  each 
case  a  society  has  become  so  afraid  of  its 
own  values  that  It  has  refused  to  tolerate 
dissent.  Dissent,  however,  is  the  very  life- 
bread  of  a  democratic  society.  Without  it 
ideas  do  not  change  and  concepts  become 
stale.  Progress  cannot  be  achieved  without 
challenge  and  those  who  seek  to  stifle  chal- 
lenge are  the  very  ones  opposed  to  progress 
and  in  reality  opposed  to  the  open  market- 
place. 

Nor  do  professions  of  loyalty  have  a  place 
in  American  society.     They  are  more  than 
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useless,  they  are  a  jxjeltlve  invasion  of  eov 
errunent  in  the  individual's  right  of  beUtf 
No  one  dedicated  to  subversion  would  hetf ' 
tate  to  take  a  loyalty  oath,  but  a  per^ 
conscientious  In  his  dedication  to  the  prto^. 
clples  behind  the  first  amendment  might  well 
feel  compelled  not  to  sign  such  a  statement 
There  should  be  loyalty  provisions  for  sen 
sltlve  Goverimaent  Jobs  dealing  with  th* 
vital  areas  of  American  foreign  policy  and 
defense  and  these  provisions  should  be  suffl- 
clently  stringent  to  prevent  those  who  might 
act  to  subvert  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  being  employed  in  those  areaa 
but  even  here  due  process  is  necessary.  Thig 
country  will  be  noted  In  Its  own  eyes  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  how  It  lives  up  to  ita 
own  principles  in  dealing  not  with  the  easv 
solutions,  but  with  the  difficult  ones.  ADA 
believes  that  the  United  States  is  capable  of 
meeting  that  challenge. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote,  "I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
toward  any  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man."     ADA  has  taken  a  similar  oath 


CONGRESSMAN  HARDTNG  SUP- 
PORTS  HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
pieces  of  legislation  to  be  considered  by 
this  Congress  is  a  program  of  hospit^ 
care  for  senior  citizens.  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  the  misunderstanding  is  gen- 
erated because  of  the  attempts  of  certain 
organizations  to  brand  this  program  of 
hospital  care  for  senior  citizens  as  social- 
ized medicine. 

This  simply  is  not  so.  I  personally  am 
100 -percent  opposed  to  socialized  medi- 
cine or  to  any  program  which  would  in- 
terfere with  the  traditional  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship  as  we  know  it  in 
America. 

However,  I  support  a  program  that  will 
enable  American  citizens  to  contribute 
a  small  amount  from  their  weekly  earn- 
ings to  provide  for  assistance  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  expensive  hospital  care  in 
their  twilight  years.  I  believe  that  the 
program  which  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  is  now  supported  by 
President  Johnson  is  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  during  the 
1930's  social  security  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  AMA,  some  insurance  execu- 
tives, many  newspapers,  and  most 
Republicans.  Today  It  Is  difficult  to  find 
anyone  who  opposes  social  security.  I 
predict  that  in  another  30  years  it  will  be 
Just  as  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  op- 
poses the  program  of  hospital  care  for 
senior  citizens.  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  program  will  be  approved  in  the 
89  th  Congress  because  the  need  is  ap- 
parent. 

Inasmuch  as  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  program  in  Idaho  seems 
to  exist  In  the  minds  of  doctors  and  in- 
surance executives,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  following  statements  on  the  subject 
of  hospital  care  for  the  aged  by  Dr.  Ben- 
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jamin  Spock,  the  renowned  baby  doctor. 

and  Michael  H.  Levy,  president  of  the 

Standard  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 

Uew  York.    I   believe   that   these   two 

statements  will  provide  food  for  thought 

for  those  who  are  seeking  the  truth  on 

this  subject. 

Mkdical  Cake  for  the  Aged — What  Young 

FAMn,iEs  Should  Know 

(By  Benjamin  Spock,  M.D.) 

Though  the  King- Anderson  bUl  (for  hos- 
pital Insurance  for  the  aged  through  social 
uecarity)  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  child  care, 
I  think  it  actually  concerns  most  young 
families  and  their  children  too.  In  any  case 
I  believe  it  is  a  sensible  and  Just  proposal 
that  has  often  been  misrepresented,  and  I 
want  to  do  my  part  as  a  physician  in  letting 
people  know  about  it.  (Its  fate  In  the  House 
erf  Representatives  will  probably  depend  on 
what  Congressmen  hear  from  their  constit- 
uents.) 

No  one  who  hasn't  paid  a  hospital  bill  out 
of  his  own  pocket  in  recent  years  has  any 
Idea  how  lEirge  it  can  become.  The  average 
hospital  charge  is  now  $36  to  $40  a  day.  It 
takes  only  25  to  30  days  to  get  to  $1,000,  quite 
apart  from  the  doctors'  bills. 

When  serioiis  illness  strikes  retired  people, 
it  is  often  their  married  sons  and  daughters 
who  have  to  pay  a  major  part  of  the  hospital 
and  doctor  bills,  at  a  time  in  their  lives  when 
their  own  ordinary  family  exp>enses  are  heav- 
iest. Usually  this  means  that  the  grand- 
children's welfare  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  some 
degree  too.  Music  lessons  or  tooth  straight- 
ening may  be  postponed  or  given  up.  Some- 
times the  savings  that  have  been  slowly  ac- 
cumulated for  years  to  send  the  children  to 
college  win  be  used  up  In  a  few  weeks.  So 
adults  of  all  ages  should  be  thinking  about 
the  facts  of  Illness  in  the  aged  and  about 
proposals  for  meeting  them. 

People  over  65  years  of  age  require  a  lot 
of  hospitalization — three  times  as  much  as 
those  under  that  age.  In  fact,  9  out  of 
10  of  them  will  need  to  be  hospitalized  at 
least  once,  and  2  out  of  3  more  often 
than  that.  Their  hospital  stay  averages  15 
days — twice  the  amount  for  younger  people. 

But  many  people  over  65  have  too  little 
income  to  pay  for  hospital  bills  or  for  ade- 
quate hospital  insurance.  Half  the  couples 
have  less  than  $2,800  a  year  between  them. 
Half  the  single  persons  living  alone  have 
under  $1,300  a  year.  As  for  savings  that  can 
be  cashed,  half  the  aged  have  less  than 
$1,000  and  one-third  have  less  than  $100. 
When  people  who  are  still  working  lose  their 
savings,  they  can  try  to  accumulate  them 
again.  For  retired  people  this  is  usxmlly  im- 
possible. 

As  you  can  imagine,  adequate  hospital 
Insurance  is  a  lot  more  expensive  for  peo- 
ple past  65  because  they  require  three  times 
as  much  hospital  care.  Blue  Cross  premliims 
and  provisions  vary  In  different  regions.  A 
majority  of  the  special  Blue  Cross  policies 
lor  older  people  cost  more  than  $200  a  year 
per  couple.  Commonly  they  have  dollar  lim- 
its for  rooms  and  services.  Only  half  cover 
care  in  a  nursing  home  or  the  services  of  a 
visiting  nurse.  Commercial  insurance  plans 
cannot  be  as  generous  as  Blue  Cross.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  these,  covering  a 
maximum  of  31  days  of  Illness,  costs  a  couple 
$192;  another,  covering  60  days,  costs  $204. 
Couples  with  Incomes  much  under  $2,800  will 
have  great  dlCBculty  paying  such  amounts. 
Nearly  half  cf  the  people  over  65  do  not 
carry  any  kind  of  hospital  Insurance.  Less 
than  1  million  of  the  18  million  aged  have 
adequate  health  insurance. 

Most  of  the  retired  people  who  do  have 
commercial  hospitalization  Insurance  can- 
not count  on  It  to  pay  a  large  part  of  their 
sickness  bills.  Two  of  the  best-known  com- 
mercial policies  pay  only  $10  a  day,  for  in- 
stance, for  bed  and  board,  which  is  only  half 


the  usual  hospital  charge  for  these.  Such 
limitations  in  the  policies — in  terms  of  dol- 
lars or  days  or  diseases  or  services — and  the 
fact  that  hospitalization  policies  do  not  pay 
the  doctor  blUs  mean  that  they  cover  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  cost  for  medical  care. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  only  15  percent 
of  the  total  private  expenditure  for  medical 
care  of  the  aged  is  now  covered  by  Insurance. 

One  of  the  objections  of  those  who  oppose 
the  King-Anderson  bill  Is  that  the  percent- 
age of  American  people  covered  by  hospital 
insurance  has  been  steadily  rising.  The  rise 
for  the  population  under  65  has  been  good. 
But  the  Increase  for  those  over  65  has  been 
considerably  less,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
it  could  ever  reach  a  satisfactory  level  in 
view  of  the  low  incomes  of  most  of  the  aged. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  is  based  on  the 
realities  that  the  aged  need  a  lot  of  hospital 
care  and  that  most  of  them  can't  afford  to 
pay  the  bills  or  to  buy  insurance  that  would 
cover  the  bills.  So  it  proposes  that  people 
pay  for  this  insurance  gradually,  during  their 
working  years,  by  an  Increase  of  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  in  the  social  security  tax  on 
their  earnings.  The  working  person  with 
yearly  earnings  of  $4,800  would  pay  $12  a 
year,  a  dollar  a  month,  for  his  retirement 
hospital  Insurance.  The  employer  would 
pay  an  equal  amount.  The  self-employed 
person  would  pay  four-tenths  of  1  percent. 
(The  tax  Increases  as  the  Income  increases 
up  to  $5,200;  there  is  no  further  increase  after 
that.)  Everyone  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  benefits. 

The  purpose  in  tying  retirement  hospital 
insurance  to  social  secvulty  and  thus  making 
it  obligatory  is  to  be  sure  that  everyone  is 
covered,  particularly  those  who  would  be  least 
able  or  least  likely  to  insure  themselves  on  a 
private  and  Individual  basis. 

The  payment  for  hospital  bills  would  be 
sent  directly  to  the  hospital,  much  as  it  goes 
from  a  Blue  Cross  oflSce  to  a  hospital. 

When  a  person  became  eligible  at  65  he 
would  decide  on  one  of  three  plans  for  pay- 
ment, before  he  ever  needed  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. (He  couldn't  wait  to  see  how  his 
Illnesses  turned  out.) 

1.  If  he  did  not  want  to  pay  any  part  of 
his  hospital  bill  himself  (no  deductibles), 
his  insurance  would  cover  45  days  of  hospital 
care  for  each  illness. 

2.  The  period  of  hospitalization  covered 
by  insm-ance  would  be  increased  to  90  days 
(twice  as  long)  if  he  agreed  to  pay  $10  a 
day  from  his  own  pocket  for  each  of  the  first 
9  days  of  his  stay.  (If  he  stayed  3  days,  for 
example,  he'd  pay  $30  himself.  If  9  days  or 
more,  he'd  pay  $90  himself.) 

3.  The  Insiu-ance  would  cover  180  days  in 
the  hospital  if  he  agreed  to  pay  either  a  cer- 
tain calculated  amount  (the  average  Ameri- 
can hospital  cost  for  2V2  days,  at  present 
$93),  or  his  total  bill  if  it  was  less  than  that 
amount. 

The  first  plan,  for  45  days,  would  take  care 
of  95  percent  of  the  hospital  stays  of  retired 
people  (except  in  hospitals  for  mental  ill- 
ness and  tuberculosis).  However,  it  would 
fail  to  cover  the  1  illness  in  20  which  lasts 
a  long  time  and  against  which  a  person  par- 
ticularly needs  insurance. 

The  theoretical  aim  in  plans  with  deducti- 
ble features  is  that  they  will  both  cover  the 
occasional  prolonged  hospitalization  and  dis- 
courage any  hospitalization  that  is  not 
strictly  necessary — one  to  get  a  lot  of  tests 
done,  for  instance.  But  some  of  the  doctors 
generally  in  favor  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
disapprove  of  a  feature  that  might  inhibit 
a  person  from  seeking  hospitalization  when 
it  was  truly  necessary. 

There  are  other  benefits  in  the  provisions 
of  the  biU  £iside  from  hospitalization  but  re- 
lated to  It. 

1.  Nursing-home  care,  up  to  180  days,  in  a 
home  affiliated  with  a  hospital,  after  dis- 
charge from  a  hospital.  The  provision  for 
affiliation  with  a  hospital  is  to  Insure  that 


the  nursing  home  has  medical  and  nursing 
supervision  and  is  meeting  some  kind  of 
standards.  The  provision  about  discharge 
from  a  hospital  is  to  insure  that  the  admis- 
sion to  the  nursing  home  is  for  the  care  of 
an  actual  illness,  not  Just  for  custodial  care 
for  preexisting  infirmity. 

2.  Hospital  outpatient  diagnostic  care 
costs,  beyond  the  first  $20,  incurred  within  a 
30-day  period.  This  is  to  discourage  the  ad- 
mission of  a  patient  to  a  hospital  Just  be- 
cause he  needs  tests  and  laboratory  exami- 
nations. If  these  can  be  done  Jvist  as  well  In 
a  clinic. 

3.  Payment  for  240  home  visits  a  year  by 
visiting  nurses  or  other  health  workers. 
This  is  not  only  to  provide  such  home  care 
when  ft  is  needed  but  also  to  encourage 
early  discharge  from  a  hospital  when  home 
care  by  such  health  workers  will  serve  the 
purpose  Just  as  well. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill?  The  one  most  often  raised 
is  that  it  is  unnecessary  because  Congress 
created  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  for  Medical  As- 
sistance to  the  Aged  (MAA),  which  went 
into  effect  3  years  ago.  The  Intent  of  this 
act  was  to  provide  Federal  funds  to  match 
State  funds  to  pay  the  medical  bills  of  older 
people  who  have  enough  money  to  live  on 
but  not  enough  to  pay  for  medical  expenses 
for  serious  illnesses.  Each  State  must  legis- 
late what  its  own  program  will  be:  what  the 
financial  bracket  of  the  eligible  people  will 
be,  what  diseases  are  covered,  for  how  long, 
at  what  rate.  Then  each  State  miost  appro- 
priate money  regularly.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  set  the  policies  (except 
for  a  few  minimal  requirements)  but  only 
matches  the  States'  funds — on  a  very  gen- 
erous basis. 

People  like  myself  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  believe  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  has  proved  very  Inadequate  for 
the  purpose  intended  (though  it  will  con- 
tinue to  have  some  usefulness  in  special 
situations).  The  State  legislatures,  in  order 
to  guard  their  own  funds,  have  generally  set 
the  upper  limits  for  applicants'  income  and 
savings  at  %uch  a  low  level  that  only  those 
who  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder  are  eligible.  In  fact,  in  14  States 
many  people  who  qualify  for  other  relief 
programs  are  not  considered  poor  enough 
to  qualify  for  Kerr-Mills  assistance.  Vir- 
tually all  cash  savings  must  usually  be  xised 
up  first,  even  though  they  can  never  be  re- 
plenished. So  Kerr-Mllls  is  not  working  out, 
as  Congress  intended,  as  a  way  to  help  the 
many  who  can  pay  their  way  except  when 
it  comes  to  heavy  medical  bills  (the  "medi- 
cally indigent");  it  is  assisting  only  the 
small  number  who  are  already  generally  in- 
digent or  who  promptly  become  so  in  Ulness. 

The  benefits  of  Kerr-Mllls  are  very  un- 
evenly distributed.  After  31/2  years,  18  States 
still  do  not  have  programs  in  operation. 
The  poorer  States  have  the  most  meager  and 
spotty  programs,  and  so  receive  less  money 
from  the  Federal  Government.  (Some  States 
give  assistance  for  only  a  few  days,  or  for 
only  certain  diseases,  or  require  the  patient 
to  be  paying  simultaneously.)  Five  of  the 
most  wealthy  States,  with  32  percent  of  the 
aged  population,  got  83  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  expended  In  1963,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  more  generous  appropriations. 

The  most  serious  drawback  of  Kerr-Mllls, 
in  the  view  of  people  who  feel  as  I  do,  Is 
that  the  States  have  to  establish  a  means 
test  to  limit  those  receiving  this  charity 
help.  The  people  requesting  assistance  must 
reveal  their  sources  and  amount  of  income, 
their  property,  and  sometimes  the  incomes 
and  property  of  their  relatives,  to  prove  that 
they  are  indigent.  Fifteen  States  have 
"family  responsibility"  provisions,  which  in 
effect  impose  a  means  test  on  the  relatives 
so  that  the  State  can  determine  whether 
they   should   pay   the   bills   Instead.     (This 
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illness  or  tuberculosis.  (The  public  ones  are 
supported  by  the  State. )  It  would  not  cover 
ordinary  hospitalizations  beyond  the  45-,  90- 
or  180-day  limits  of  the  three  options.  To 
cover  more  would  require  a  larger  percent- 
age tax  on  wages.  The  present  King-Ander- 
son proposal  Is  a  compromise,  the  best  that 
could  be  worked  out  by  the  sponsors  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
with  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  fields  of 
welfare,  hospitals,  medicine. 

For  me  it  is  hard  to  see  why  there  should 
be  serious  objection.  Americans  are  in  fa- 
vor of  insiirance  In  preference  to  charity. 
Most  working  people  have  hospital  insurance. 
So  do  the  retired  people  who  are  financially 
comfortable.  Why  should  not  the  aged  with 
low  Incomes  have  the  same  security  and  the 
same  dignity?  They  cannot  afford  to  buy  It 
after  retirement,  but  they  certainly  can  pay 
a  dollar  a  month  for  It  during  their  working 
years. 

Statement  of  Michael  H,  Levy,  President, 
Standard  SECTTRrtY  Life  Insurance  Co.,  op 
New  York 

I  am  Michael  H.  Levy,  president  of  the 
Standard  Security  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York. 

I  believe  unqualifiedly  In  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  as  opposed  to  the  wel- 
fare state.  However,  there  are  certain  prob- 
lems which  are  either  too  complex  or  too 
great  for  solution  by  p.nyone  or  anything 
other  than  the  representative  of  all  of  the 
people,  the  Fedwal  Government.  That  is 
why  I  am  In  favor  of  medicare  under  social 
security. 

My  company  sells  life  and  health  insur- 
ance. We  are  deeply  involved  in  the  creation 
and  sale  of  hospital/surgical  expense  and 
major  medical  Insurance  for  persons  of  all 
ages.  We  have  helped  to  pioneer  In  quality 
health  Insurance  for  older  persons,  being,  we 
believe,  the  only  company  in  the  United 
States  offering  a  true  noncancelable  and 
guaranteed  renewable  hospital/surgical  ex- 
pense policy  issued  at  any  age  and  renew- 
able for  the  life  of  the  insured.  By  "non- 
cancelable  and  guaranteed  renewable,"  I 
mean  that  the  premiums  may  never  be  in- 
creased, that  benefits  may  never  be  reduced, 
that  the  company  must  continue  to  renew 
the  policy  In  unchanged  form  as  long  as 
premiums  are  paid. 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted 
Is  a  problem  of  humanity  and  not  of  profits. 
The  primary  consideration  of  everyone  in 
this  situation  must  be  the  providing  of  mini- 
mal, basic  hospital  care  to  the  senior  citizens 
whose  resources  are  Inadequate.  If  this  is 
the  case,  we  have  alternatives.  One  is  to 
provide  protection  through  the  private  In- 
surance industry.  The  other  is  to  provide 
It  through  the  Federal  or  State  Governments. 

Although  many  of  the  great  life  and  cas- 
ualty companies  of  America  have  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  create  policies  spec- 
ifically designed  for  the  over-65  group,  ap- 
proximately 8  million  In  that  group  remain 
uninsured  by  private  companies  as  of  now. 
Evidently  the  few  dollars  of  monthly  pre- 
miums required  are  more  than  those  people 
can  afford. 

Kerr-Mllls  has  provided  an  unsatisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  because  only  four 
States.  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  North  Dakota,  have  comprehensive  pro- 
grams. The  benefits  in  the  other  24  States 
and  the  4  other  Jurisdictions  where  the  pro- 
gram operates  has  been  poignantly  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  fom  Mich- 
igan, Pat  McNamara,  as  being  either  nom- 
inal. Inadequate,  or  nonexistent.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  a  good  first  move  to  solve 
the  problem  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  you  and  Congress  thought 
the  50  States  of  the  Union  would  act  more 
rapidly  and  more  generously  than  experience 
has  Indicated  they  actually  have. 

Stringent  eligibility  and  lien  recovery  pro- 
visions   have,    as    you    know,    unfortunately 


hamstnmg  the  programs.  Furthermore  thi. 
medical  assistance  to  the  aging  program  u 
not  only  geographically  limited  but  theni 
is  a  wide  variation,  from  State  to  State  to 
the  duration,  level,  and  type  of  benefits  nuJu 
avaUable.  ^' 

If,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  from  the  private  compani* 
If  the  MAA  program  has  proven  lnadeQu»to 
or  Inequitable,  then  we  must  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  through  a  medlcarS 
program  within  the  framework  of  the  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  en 
tem — social  security.  '^" 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  conferees  in  the 
Industry  or  with  the  highly  respected  mem- 
bers  of  the  medical  profession  who  claim  that 
medicare  under  social  security  would  either 
sign  the  death  knell  for  private  enterprise 
In  the  United  States  or  affect  either  the 
economy  or  well-being  of  the  Insurance  la- 
dustry,  the  medical  profession,  or  the  Insuri 
ance  buying  public.  To  the  contrary,  i  be- 
lleve  that,  as  with  the  original  social  secxmty 
concept  for  retirement,  the  providing  erf 
basic  hospital  care  financed  under  a  socUl 
security  system  of  medicare  would  enable 
the  insurance  Industry  to  create  supple- 
mental  coverages  for  those  who  could  afford 
such,  would  assure  hospitals  of  nonlndlgent 
patients  and  guarantee  to  physicians  that 
their  patients  would  be  able  to  pay  a  hospital 
bin. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues state  that  medicare  under  social  se- 
curity would  be  a  camel  with  his  nose  under 
the  tent  for  Federal  domination  of  the  in- 
surance industry.  Realistically,  I  think  that 
the  camel  put  his  head  and  neck  under  the 
tent  years  ago  and,  frankly,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  that  hobgoblin. 

Insofar  as  the  medical  profession's  pro- 
fessed fear  of  socialistic  medicine — several 
rereadlngs  of  the  act  would  seem  to  indicate 
absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  indicate 
the  validity  of  such  apprehension.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Members  of  Congress  at 
this  time  are  not  moving  toward  socialized 
medicine  in  the  United  States  or.  for  that 
matter,  socialization  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  once  again 
emphasizing  my  preoccupation  with  the  need 
as  compared  to  the  method.  Millions  of 
people  need  some  kind  of  basic  hospital  cov- 
erage. The  question  Is  how  best  to  give  It 
to  all  of  them. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  although  many 
desirable  choices  have  been  offered,  no  one 
seems  to  command  enough  backing  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  to  warrant  serious 
consideration  and,  therefore,  I  turn  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  alternative, 
medicare  under  social  security. 

May  I  add  a  postscript  before  I  close.  The 
private  Insurance  Industry,  whether  through 
programs  of  the  individual  companies  such 
as  Continental  Casualty  or  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  companies  In  programs 
such  as  NY-65,  has  made  herculean  efforts 
to  resolve  this  formidable  problem.  The 
failure  of  their  efforts  has  been  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  because  too  many  millions 
of  those  over  65  do  not  have  the  dollars 
needed  to  put  those  programs  on  a  universal 
basis.  Only  through  a  widespread  tax  pro- 
gram such  as  social  security  or  through  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself  can  such  a  program  embracing  cover- 
age for  millions  of  people  be  successfully 
consummated. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE 
88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fitMn  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  who,  at  the  end  of  a  session 
of  Congress,  place  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  their  constitutents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
the  part  their  Representative  played 
therein. 

This  report  is  being  made  in  line  with 
my  sincere  belief  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  what  their  Representa- 
tive is  doing  in  their  behalf,  the  votes 
he  has  cast  on  major  legislation,  and  the 
bills  he  has  been  most  active  in  enact- 
ing into  law. 

seniority:  public  works  and  judiciabt 

Congress  operates  on  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. After  10  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice, I  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Public  Works  Committee  If  the  Repub- 
licans gain  control  of  Congress;  and,  in 
the  alternative,  will  be  minority  leader 
of  this  committee  if  the  Democrats  re- 
tain control. 

Due  to  the  House  retirement  of  Bill 
Miller  of  New  York,  I  will  be  elevated 
to  the  third  ranking  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Membership  on 
this  committee  is  made  up  of  lawyers  who 
consider  legal  problems  involved  in  con- 
stitutional amendments,  antitrust  laws, 
immigration,  interstate  compacts,  claims 
against  the  Government,  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

HIGHWAY    investigating    SUBCOMMITTEE 

I  will  continue  as  ranking  member  or, 
if  the  GOP  gains  control  of  Congress, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  Highway  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  that  has  uncovered 
wrongdoing  in  many  States  and  which 
polices  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

history  being  made 

Interestingly,  In  1965,  your  Congress- 
man will  be  the  first  Florida  Congress- 
man of  either  party  In  the  House  to  at- 
tain the  top  ranking  position  on  a  full 
committee — Public  Works — since  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 

PARTY    leadership 

Vice  chairman  of  House  GOP  confer- 
ence: Under  our  two-party  system,  party 
leadership  in  Congress  is  a  vital  responsi- 
bility. My  colleagues  bestowed  upon  me 
one  of  the  high  honors  of  leadership  this 
session  by  electing  me  unanimously  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  GOP  conference 
which  is  the  final  forum  for  major  policy 
decisions. 

Assistant  whip:  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Representative  Les  Arends,  mi- 
nority whip,  designated  me  as  assistant 
whip  in  charge  of  the  Southeastern 
States. 

Policy  committee  member:  All  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress the  same  year  as  was  I,  in  1954, 
chose  me  as  their  representative  on  the 
GOP  policy  committee. 

Vice  chairman,  congressional  cam- 
paign committee:  The  gentleman  from 
California,  Representative  Bob  Wilson, 
chairman,  recommended  and  the  cam- 
paign committee  elected  me  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  the 


duty  of  preserving  the  two-party  system 
in  the  House  by  encouraging  the  election 
of  Republicans  to  that  body. 

JXTDICIAEY    COMMITTEE    ACTIVITtES 

As  a  ranking  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, one  of  the  busiest  in  the  House,  my 
role  has  been  an  active  one  in  many 
fields. 

ANTICRIMX   LEGISLATION 

I  cosponsored  many  bills  to  fight  orga- 
nized crime  in  America. 

The  following  became  law  in  the  87th 
Congress:  Outlawing  the  transportation 
of  wagering  paraphernalia;  outlawing 
interstate  travel  in  aid  of  syndicated 
crime;  outlawing  transmission  of  gam- 
bling information;  tighten  laws  on  inter- 
state transporting  of  gambling  devices; 
extension  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  to 
include  syndicated  crime. 

ANTICOMMTTNIST   LEGISLATION 

In  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses,  my 
bill  to  modify  the  Mallory  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  passed  the  House. 
The  bill  prevents  confessions  obtained 
voluntarily  from  being  inadmissible  in 
evidence  solely  because  of  a  reasonable 
delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment  of 
the  accused.  The  88th  Congress  did  not 
act  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  I  cosponsored  the 
law  to  close  the  FBI  files  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  criminals.  These  files  were 
opened  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Jenks  case. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  my  bill  to  rede- 
fine the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  to  include  local  and  State  cells 
became  law.  This  clarified  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Yates  case. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  have  continued 
to  press  for  legislation  in  cases  where  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
needed  to  be  clarified  or  legislation  con- 
cerning them  acted  upon. 

PRAYER  DECISION 

The  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
had  months  of  hearings  on  this  matter. 
I  cosponsored  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  believe  our  commit- 
tee could  and  should  have  modified  and 
reported  out  so  that  freedom  of  religion 
could  be  preserved  in  a  voluntary,  non- 
sectarian  manner,  undictated  by  State 
authorities  and  thus  preserving  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools  and 
the  public  acknowledgment  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Almighty  God. 

LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT 

Congress  was  tied  up  on  this  subject 
due  to  the  Dirksen  amendment  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Tuck  bill  in  the  House 
for  many  extra  weeks.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  held  lengthy  hearings  but 
did  not  report  out  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out taking  any  action. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  legislative 
malapportionment  is  a  serious  problem. 
Many  disagree,  however,  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  taking  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  that  previously  had  been  de- 
cided to  be  a  State  matter  and  of  a 
political  nature. 

The  Court  did  take  jurisdiction  under 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  believe,  having  heard  all 
the  evidence,  that  Congress  could  have 


drafted  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
American  people  including  populous 
underrepresented  areas  providing  for 
the  apportionment  of  one  house  solely 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  the  other 
house  largely  on  population  but  permit- 
ting within  fixed  limits  reasonable  State 
legislative  latitude  to  consider  other  es- 
sential factors. 

I  opposed  the  Tuck  bill  to  perpetuate 
imderrepresentation  of  populous  areas 
because  in  my  opinion  it  Is  an  unconsti- 
tutional effort  to  kill  court  power  to 
interpret  the  Constitution.  A  proper 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  only 


answer. 


CIVIL   BIGHTS 


Months  of  hearings,  debate  and  con- 
troversy resulted  in  the  most  sweeping 
bill,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  ever 
enacted  in  this  field,  including  the  acts 
of  1957  and  1960. 

It  authorial  unlimited  funds  to  en- 
force existing  civil  rights  and  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  integration  in  public 
accommodations,  public  facilities,  and 
in  all  State  grant-in-aid  programs.  It 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
tervene in  private  suits.  It  established  a 
Federal  Pair  Employment  Commission 
to  oversee  employment,  promotion,  and 
recordkeeping  practices  in  private  busi- 
nesses. 

Opponents  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality, the  breadth  of  its  coverage, 
the  broad  power  granted  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  Infringement  on  State  authority. 

VOTE  FRATTDS 

For  6  years,  I  have  been  waging  a 
battle  against  vote  frauds,  vote  stealing, 
ballot  box  packing  and  falsification  of 
voting  records.  My  antivote  fraud  legis- 
lation became  law  this  year  with  the 
Federal  Government  having  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  Congress  all  vote 
fraud  cases  involved  in  Federal  elections. 

The  right  to  have  votes  cast  and 
counted  is  a  basic  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  :  PXTBLIC  BOTLDINGS 

Under  the  Jones-Cramer  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  the  construction  of 
public  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States  is  progressing  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion and  with  a  minimum  of  politics  on 
a  planned  basis. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Federal  Building 
was  authorized  under  this  act  and  ia 
scheduled  for  construction  next  year. 

INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

The  1956  Interstate  Highway  and  De- 
fense Act  which  I  helped  draft  and  co- 
sponsored  provides  for  a  pay-as-you-go 
41,000-mile  limited  access  highway  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  including  1,274 
miles  in  Florida. 

Under  this  act,  the  Howard  Frankland 
Bridge,  the  Tampa  Expressway,  and 
Route  4  to  Orlando  have  been  built.  All 
these  serve  Pinellas  County. 

ST.   PETERSBURG  EXPRESSWAY 

Interstate  4  is  scheduled  to  be  extended 
Into  downtown  St.  Petersburg  from  the 
Howard  Frankland  Bridge  before  1972, 
It  having  been  authorized  as  a  part  of 
the    Interstate    System.     Surveys   and 


e 
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trafBc  stiudies  for  this  expressway  are 
underwa; '  now. 

FAI  LON-CHAMXR     HIGHWAY     ACTS 

In  1962  and  1964,  George  Fallon  of 
Maryland  and  myself  successfully  co- 
q;)onsoreil  the  semiannual  authoriza- 
tions, ab  >ut  $1  billion  annually,  for  the 
Federal- 1  Lid  highway  system  in  addition 
to  the  Interstate  System. 

tllGHWAT     INVESTIGATIONS 

As  ran  dng  Republican  on  the  Special 
Subcomr  littee  To  Investigate  the  Fed- 
erul-Ald  Elighway  Program,  I  can  report 
to  you  tt  at  much  fraud,  graft,  and  cor- 
ruption 1  lave  been  ferreted  out  and  sub- 
stantial ;orrections  have  been  made  in 
the  program  thereby  saving  billions  of 
dollars  a  ad  protecting  the  safety  of  the 
America]  l  motorist. 
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October  s 


I  have 


from  bei  ig  placed  on  the  otherwise  free 


Interstate 
fought 


Highway  System   and  have 
flor  free  highways  where   they 
could  be  )uilt  without  tolls. 

ffr.    PZTZI  SBTTRG    TO    MIAMI    INTiaSTATZ    LINK 

The  F  illon-Cramer  bill  to  close  this 
gap  through  a  study  to  program  addi- 
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led  a  fight  to  prevent  toll  traps 


tional  interstate  mileage  passed  the 
House  and  triggered  a  nationwide  study 
of  this  subject. 

STATEWIDE :     PUBLIC     WORKS 

Public  works  In  the  entire  State  of 
Florida  are  my  responsibility  as  the  only 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  in  Con- 
gress on  the  Public  Works  Committee — 
as  well  as  Judiciary.  The  following 
major  projects  as  examples  have  been 
advanced : 

Authorization  for  engineering  studies 
of  Four  River  Basin  flood  control  proj- 
ect. As  a  result  of  the  Cramer  resolu- 
tion, adopted  in  committee,  Lake  Tarpon 
won  approval  to  proceed  with  an  outlet — 
overflow — channel  to  Tampa  Bay. 

Survey  of  missing  link  of  Intracoastal 
Waterway  from  Anclote  to  St.  Marks — 
$90,000. 

Continuing  authorization  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
District  approved. 

Initiated  a  red  tide  survey  which  is  still 
in  progress. 

Won  needed  Republican  support  to  get 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  underway 
with  ground  breaking  in  1964. 


Recent  Pinellas  programs  of  progress 


Project 


status 


Frankland  Bridge  (90  percent  Federal  funds) 

Expressway  (secured  approval  as  part  of  Interstate 


Completed... 
Under  study. 


!■ 


.do. 
.do. 
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eterans'  Administration  Hospital: 

beds 

rooms 

and  laundry -. 

and  modernization 


do 

.-..do 

.-..do 

Underway. 


do. 

do. 


Seminole  branch. 

Winston  Plaza  station. 
Beach  branch 


SO  new  pursing  home  beds 
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recently  located  in  Pinellas: 
Regional  Commercial  Fisheries  Office  (located  at  Don- 


Research  Laboratory  (located  at  Don-Ce-Sar): 

tide  research... 

larine  research    

Command  Task  Force  Headrtuarters.  Snell  Isle.. 

Energy  Commi.'sion  fOE  plant' 

I  Mtizens  Accident  Research  Center,  St.  Petersburg  (Divi- 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health), 
rainage  study  in  Pinellas,  Hillsborough,  and  Hernando 


Land  cleared  and  purchased 
and  construction  to  be  in 
fiscal  year  1965  budget. 


Completed 

.---do 

.   -do 
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Underway 
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do- 
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.do.... 

-do 

-do 


.do. 

-do. 

.do. 
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.do- 
.do- 
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Underway. 


Federal  cost 


$12,951,902 
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BAY     pines:     a    PERMANENT    FAdLITT 

Our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Bay  Pines  con 
tinue.  When  Bay  Pines  was  threatened 
with  extinction,  I  testified  before  ^e 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com! 
mittees  urging  that  specific  language  be 
inserted  in  the  reports  of  those  commit- 
tees calling  upon  the  VA  Administrator 
to  spend  the  earmarked  $1,722  milllwi 
appropriated  for  Bay  Pines  expansion 
and  modernization  and  that  it  remain 
available  for  the  Bay  Pines  project  until 
expended.    This  was  done. 

The  battle  to  preserve  Bay  Pines  has 
been  successful.  Both  VA  Administrator 
Gleason  and  Deputy  Administrator 
Driver  have  made  it  clear  that  Bay  Pines 
is  a  permanent  facility.  The  moderniza- 
tion program  at  Bay  Pines  will  be  under- 
taken — 214  new  beds  have  been  added  In 
the  last  3  years.  The  fight  for  a  new 
additional  hospital  continues. 

ACADEMY     APPOINTMENTS 

One  of  my  very  first  moves  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  to  remove  the  ap- 
pointments of  young  men  to  service 
academies  from  politics.  I  base  all  my 
appointments  on  a  competitive  examina- 
tion administered  at  my  request  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  on  other 
needed  qualifications.  This  has  resulted 
in  appointing  only  the  highest  caliber  of 
young  men  to  the  service  schools. 

INDUSTRY 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  State  Leg- 
islature in  1951,  I  introduced  the  first 
light  industry  bill  in  Pinellas  County's 
history.  As  county  attorney  in  1953, 1 
drafted  and  steered  through  the  legisla- 
ture the  light  industry  council  bill.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  continued 
my  Interest. 

The  following  information  has  been 
released  and  oflBcIally  confirmed  by  the 
Florida  Development  Commission :  Prom 
the  period  January  1,  1961,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  Pinellas  County  had  156 
new  plants  and  major  plant  expansions 
which  created  an  estimated  6,100  new 
jobs.  During  the  same  period  Hills- 
borough County  had  105  new  plants  and 
major  expansions,  creating  an  estimated 
2.673  new  jobs. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  senior 
citizens  in  my  district,  I  have  been  in 
the  forefront  In  battling  for  meritorious 
legislation  which  affects  their  welfare. 
Although  the  problem  of  senior  citizens 
living  on  a  fixed  retirement  income  is  not 
as  pronounced  in  areas  In  which  a  large 
and  young  working  force  is  able  to  earn 
pay  increases  when  prices  rise,  I  have 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sad 
effects  of  inflation  on  retirees.  To  a  re- 
tiree living  on  a  fixed  retirement  Income, 
with  little  or  no  chance  of  earning  addi- 
tional money,  Inflation,  which  robs  the 
retiree  of  purchasing  power,  is  public 
enemy  No.  1. 

My  opposition  to  halting  Inflation  is 
a  matter  of  record  and  explains,  in  a 
large  part,  why  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed big,  free-spending  programs  In 
which  an  absolute  need  was  not  estab- 
lished and  which  have  contributed  to  an 
unbalanced  budget. 
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This  also  explains  one  of  my  reasons 
fcr  opposing  the  inflationary  pay  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

It  Is  also  my  concern  for  senior  citi- 
zens that  has  led  me  to  oppose  medicare 
under  social  security.  Recognizing  a 
medicare  problem  among  many,  I  have 
introduced  the  Bow-Cramer  free-enter- 
prise medicare  bill.  By  financing  hos- 
pital services  imder  social  security,  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  would  be 
overburdened  and  placed  in  financial 
jeopardy.  Such  a  prospect  would  deal 
a  death  blow  to  senior  citizens  who  de- 
pend upon  social  security  for  their  liveli- 
hood. It  would  be  equally  injurious  to 
the  young  working  man  who  would  have 
to  pay  upwards  of  10  percent  of  his  in- 
come for  benefits  he  may  never  receive. 

SENIOR     CITIZEN     LEGISLATION 

Following  are  some  of  the  major  bills 
I  have  introduced  and/or  voted  for  in  be- 
half of  senior  citizens: 

Sponsor  of  a  comprehensive  medicare 
bill  for  senior  citizens  financed  through 
the  General  Treasury  rather  than  the  so- 
cial security  system — voted  for  Kerr- 
Mills  medicare  bill  In  1960  in  recognition 
of  this  need. 

Voted  consistently  for  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Introduced  bill  to  Increase  outside 
earnings  allowed  those  under  social  se- 
curity and  other  Government  retiree  pro- 
grams. 

For  lowering  age  at  which  social  se- 
curity recipients  could  retire  and  for  dis- 
ability at  age  50. 

For  Civil  Service  retiree  benefits. 

For  private  health  insurance  plans  for 
Government  employees  and  retirees. 

Proposed  a  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens 
In  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

For  Increases  in  aging  disease  research 
funds. 

For  senior  citizen  housing  and  nursing 
homes. 


Introduced  legislation  to  allow  people 
over  65  to  take  100  percent  tax  deduc- 
tions for  medical  services  and  drugs. 

VETERANS 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  growing  vet- 
erans population  on  Florida's  west  coast 
has  been  one  of  my  major  concerns.  In 
line  with  this  goal,  I  introduced  and 
voted  for  the  non-service-connected 
pension  act  of  1965  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea;  signed 
the  discharge  petitions,  as  well  as  intro- 
duced bills,  providing  benefits  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  their  viidows,  and  de- 
pendents; introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
outpatient  treatment  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  a  national  veterans  cemetery  in  the 
central  west  coast  area  of  Florida  and 
am  presently  fighting  for  expanding  the 
veterans  cemetery  at  Bay  Pines  which 
has  reached  capacity;  introduced  a  bill 
for  senior  citizens  geriatric  center  at 
Bay  Pines;  fought  successfully  for  the 
first  new  Veterans'  Administration  beds 
program  for  Florida  in  many  years — 
started  with  814  new  beds  under  Eisen- 
hower in  1957 — fighting  for  a  Spanish- 
American  War  Memorial  at  Fort  DeSoto 
Park. 

LABOR 

I  supported  the  Landrum-Grlffin  dis- 
closure and  labor  reform  bill — and  was 
placed  on  Jimmy  Hoffa's  purge  list  as  a 
result.  I  have  consistenly  supported  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  I  supported  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  of  the  1956  Interstate 
Highway  Act. 

SMALL     BUSINESS 

Introduced  legislation  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  for  self-employed  persons  which 
became  law. 

Introduced  small-business  tax-reform 
bill  which  would  allow  small  businesses 
to  enjoy  the  tax  advantages  of  large 
corporations. 

Major  legislation  this  Cojigrcss 


SSITCATION 

I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow 
parents  of  college  students  to  deduct  rea- 
sonable percentage  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion from  income  tax. 

FOREIGN  AITAIRS 

I  have  consistently  supported  a  strong 
anti-Communist  foreign  policy.  While  I 
have  supported  reasonable  foreign  aid 
and  miUtary  assistance  for  friendly  na- 
tions, I  have  opposed  giving  foreign  aid  to 
Communist  countries. 

CUBA 

As  far  back  as  Jime  of  1960,  I  called 
for  U.S.  military  surveillance  of  Cuba. 
This  would  have  prevented  Russian  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Cuba.  I  revealed 
that  U.S.  citizens  were  traveling  to  Cuba 
through  Mexico  and  have  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  halt  such  travel. 

In  an  effort  to  be  constructive,  as 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Task 
Force,  I  have  recommended  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  following  actions,  all  of 
which  are  short  of  war,  but  all  of  which 
are  in  the  best  interests,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere : 

First.  Recognize  a  free  non-Commu- 
nist government  or  coalition  government 
in  exile. 

Second.  Restatement  and  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Third.  Assertion  of  strong  leadership 
by  the  United  States  In  concert  with  the 
member  states  in  the  OAS  to  make  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  a  successful  instru- 
ment to  aid  Latin  American  nations  and 
end  Communist  expansion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Fourth.  Implementation  of  meaning- 
ful trade  ban  between  our  allies  and 
Cuba. 

Fifth.  Bring  an  end  to  arms  shipments 
to  Cuba  and  arms  buildup  being  spon- 
sored by  Russia  and  Red  China  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  the 
Cuban  resolution  passed  by  Congress. 


Issue 


National  Drfonso: 

$93,972,001,000  appropriation  for  defense - 

$;i,l.'iO,S48  appropriation  for  military  con.';tructinn  projects 

Increased  pay  and  subsistence  allowances  for  military  personnel 

Space:  .Vpprnprintions  for  N.\P.\.  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Education: 

Health  Trofessions  Educational  .\ssistance  Act  of  19G3 

HiRhor  Education  Facilities  .\ct  of  1963  

Vocational  Education  Act  of  196.3     

Manpower  Development  and  Traininp  Act  extension 

National  Defense  Education  .\ct 

Foreien  aid: 

$4,700.0(X>,(X10  pxten?5ion  of  food-for-peaoe  proeram 

Foreic'i  aid  authorization  and  appropriation: 

W<i:  Motion  to  reduce  hv  $.V.^')00,000.- - 

19t'>4:  Motion  to  rednce  by  $->-.'2.LnK,'.(X)0-   

Increa.>;i'  ^izo  of  Peace  Corp= 

Sttifly  for  new  canal  in  Central  America 

Whetit  to  Rus,=ia  on  credit-   - 

Health  ami  welfare: 

Child  health  services  and  research  projects  to  prevent  mental  retardation 

Construction  of  community  mental  health  centers 

llousinp  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1064 

Fedenl  aid  for  construct  lor  and  modernization  of  hospital  and  nurrinp  homes 

Food  '■tamp  plan  ''^r,  for  «1C  worth  of  stamps  replace''  free  surplus  food) 

Ernnomir  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (CCC  camps  and  Domestic  Youth  Corps) 

Civil  Rich's  Act  of  1904 

E'lual  pay  for  women 

Social  security:  Social  security  Incre.ascs.. 


My  position 


Supported 
Supported 
Supported. 
Supported 

Supported 
Supported 
Supported 
Supported 
Supported 

Supported 

Siipported 
Supported 
Supported 
Supported 
Opposed.. 

Supported 
Supported 
Supix)rtefl 
Supported 
Oppo.sed- . 
Opposed.. 
Opposed-. 
Supported 
Supported 


Status 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Adopted. 
Adopted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Killed:  ANTiite  House  refused 
to  support  ■without  medi- 
care rider. 
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traidt 


Nttlanal 
1455,800,1 
Tucat 
Poverty 

bUl.) 

M 

Pavraiai 

Debt 

1063 

1964 

Veterans: 

Provide 

Provide 


spe  idlng  polides: 

""  (  DO  area  redevelopment  authorization  bill - -— 

bill)  (sapported  only  after  effort  made  to  save  dividend  (xedlts) - v----, 

)1U  (indadlns  CCC  camps  and  Domestic  Youth  Corps).    (Supported  substitute  sound  antipoverty 


Halt 


Comervatioi 


inrsing  home  facilities  for  veterans 

tducation^  assistance  to  children  of  disabled  veterans, 
veterans  pensions 


Non-sen  lee-connected 


Natlona] 
Oatdoor 
Water 
Bute  ale 


Increase  Hood 


Wildemeas  Preservation  Act 

recreation  development 

r^ooroes  research 

for  development  of  commercial  fisheries 

control  btwln  authoriations  (cosponsor) . 


Acrleolture 

Appropi  iation<< 
Whi 


Umltation."'  of  export  subyidies  to  Red  bloc  countries. 

leat-dotton  sabsidle?  (Increases  consumer  cost.s) - 

State  legisla  :lTe  reapportionment:  Tuck  bill  (bUl  to  perpetuate  underrepre.-'enfation  of  populace  areas) . 
Hll^waysriMH  Highway  Act  (cosponsor). 


It  woif  d  be  impossible  to  discuss  all 
of  the  m  )re  than  1,600  new  laws  passed 
this  sess  on  of  Congress.  Following  is 
a  brief  c  iscussion  of  some  of  the  more 
controve  sial  major  bills  that  have  not 
been  disqussed  previously  in  this  report: 


Because 
deficits 
to  tie 
posed  th(i 
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vision,  I 
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senhowei 
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I 
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would 
tion  for 
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$1  billioi 
poverty 
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being,  a 
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eral,  Stf  te 
amounti  ig 
tabllshei 
mestlc 
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nately,  i 
the  root 
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I  opposed 
money 
training 
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private 
and  thu; 

Over 
1961  on 
erty 
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October  s 


Issue 


My  position 


wn 

for  Members  of  Congress 

ina«aaes: 
From  $300  billion  to  $315  bllUon. 
Prom  $315  billion  to  $324  billion. 


Opposed... 
Supported. 
Opposed... 


Opposed. 
OpiJosed. 

Opposed. 
Opposed. 


Supported. 
Supported. 
Supported. 

Supported . 
Supported. 
Supported. 
Suppwrted. 
Supported. 


Supported Failed  House 


Stat 


OS 


FaUed. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 
.Enacted. 


Oppased. 

Opposed... 

Supported. 


Enacted. 

Passed  House,  Senate  killed 

Enacted. 


FOREIGN    AID 


TAX    KZDTTCnOM 

of  the  announced  planned 
ly  this  administration,  I  voted 
spending  cuts  to  tax  cuts.    I  op- 
bill's  provision  eliminating  the 
tax  credit  of  4  percent  over  a 
period.    Since  many  retirees  liv- 
sa  irings  would  be  hurt  by  this  pro- 
un  still  shocked  that  an  admin- 
that  claims  to  be  for  the  el- 
wotild  insist  on  repealing  this  Ei- 
backed    1957    act    which    I 


supported 


adi  linlstration 
hdld 


the  final  passage  of  the 
bill  after  fighting  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  bad  provisions, 
indicated  that  it 
down  spending  as  a  condi- 
flnal  passage  of  the  bill — since 
proven  l  alse — and  we  were  able  to  in- 
sert a  pr  )vision  in  the  bill  allowing  those 
taxpayeis  65  years  of  age  or  over  relief 
on  the  capital  gains  tax  from  the  sale 
of  their  nomes. 


POVniTT     BILL 


b:ll 


proposes  to  spend  more  than 
the  first  year  allegedly  to  fight 
There  are  42  existing  programs 
»  economic  and  health  well- 
ready  costing  in  excess  of  $30 
appropriations,  and  other  Fed- 
local  and  private  programs 
to  some  $66  billion.    It  es- 
a  Job  Corps  as  well  as  a  Do - 
^eace  Corps  reminiscent  of  the 
of   the   1930's.     Unfortu- 
ofifers  no  permanent  solution  to 
causes  of  poverty  but  instead 
money  into  proven  failures, 
the  bill,  believing  that  the 
ci)uld  be  better  spent  in  vocational 
education  and  helping  to  re- 
unemployed  and  in  providing 
enterprise  incentives  to  expand 

increase  employment. 
t8  billion  has  been  spent  since 
Federal  direct  special  antipov- 
Another  $1   billion  spent 
ineffectively  is  not  the  answer. 


Camps 


mere 


tlie 


aff  lirs. 


In  good  conscience,  I  could  not  and 
did  not  support  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year  which  requested  more  than  needed, 
almost  $3.5  billion  of  the  already  over- 
burdened American  taxpayer  and  with- 
out adequate  guarantees  against  waste 
and  Communist  country  aid.  I  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  cut  the  bill  by 
$222.2  million.  The  proposal  failed. 
I  supported  adequate  military  aid  to 
friendly  nations. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  has  become  an 
example  of  bureaucratic  bungling.  We 
give  aid  to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our 
friends.  We  are  even  forcing  aid  upon 
nations  who  refuse  it.  Just  this  year, 
Cambodia  rejected  our  aid.  Five 
months  later,  we  obligated  $1.65  million 
in  funds  in  that  country.  Cambodia 
has  since  gone  Communist. 

In  last  year's  foreign  aid  bill,  there 
was  a  guaranteed  credit  provision  for 
the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Soviet-bloc 
nations  which  I  opposed.  We  now  know 
that  Cuba  has  been  getting  some  of  this 
wheat. 

FOOD    STAMP    PLAN 

Under  this  program,  eligible  families 
on  an  average  get  $10  worth  of  food 
stamps,  to  be  redeemed  at  any  food 
store,  for  $6  in  cash.  I  opposed  this 
program  because  I  feel  it  to  be  self- 
defeating,  too  costly— $375  million— and 
injects  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  all  foodstuffs  not 
surpluses.  If  a  State  or  county  enters 
into  this  program,  it  loses  surplus  food 
now  being  distributed  free  to  needy 
families.  Obviously,  the  most  needy 
families  could'  not  afford  to  purchase 
any  stamps  as  required  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  surplus  food  program  still 
seems  to  be  the  best  answer  to  aiding 
the  needy  as  the  food  it  distributes  costs 
the  needy  family  nothing,  is  less  costly 
to  the  Government,  reduces  farm  sur- 
pluses and  keeps  the  Government  out  of 
the  general  food  purchasing  business. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  88th  Congress,  as  during  the 
preceding  8  years  during  which  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress, 
I  have  continued  my  fight  for  funda- 
mental principles  that  I  believe  to  be  the 
touchstone     of      America's     greatness, 


strength,     moral     determination,    and 
freedom. 

Ours  is  and  must  remain  the  freest, 
strongest,  more  productive,  richest,  and 
most  benevolent  nation  in  the  world 
which  casts  us  in  the  role  of  the  leadtog 
nation  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

We  will  remain  free  and  strong  only 
so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
time-proven  moral,  spiritual,  and  gov- 
ernmental principles. 

I  shall  continue  my  fight  for  those 
principles,  some  of  which  are :  The  pres- 
ervation of  our  free  enterprise  system; 
a  strong  anti-Communist  policy  at  home 
and  abroad ;  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar;  careful,  pru- 
dent, responsible  Government  spending; 
the  end  to  deficit  spending,  tmbalanced 
budgets;  adherence  to  basic  constita- 
tional  concepts;  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  of  the  States; 
the  right,  through  fair,  clean  elections 
for  the  people  to  make  the  final  choice 
and  thus  make  representative  govern- 
ment work. 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GERALD  R.  FORD,  FIFTH  DIS- 
TRICT OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  report 
of  my  voting  and  attendance  record  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

•The  record  includes  all  roUcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description 
of  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion only ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  the  bills  completely  or  to  elab- 
orate upon  the  issues  involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  col- 
lect in  one  place  information  which  Is 
scattered  through  thousands  of  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  provide  any  interested  constit- 
uent with  a  simple  compilation  of  my 
voting  and  attendance  record. 
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The  report  is  as  follows: 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

e 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2fi 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4i 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
SO 
61 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 

57 
58 
59 

60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 


69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


80 


81 
82 
83 
84 
8.5 

86 


Mar.  3 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  5 
Mar.  5 
Mar.    5 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  U 
Mar.  11 


66  Mar.  12 

67  Mar.  12 


Mar.  16 
Mar.  17 
-Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  19 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  23 

.Mar.  23 

Mar.  23 


-Mar.  23 
.Mar.  24 
-Mar.  24 
•Mar.  24 
.Mar.  24 

Mar.  24 
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Date 

im 

Jan. 

/ 

Jan. 

8 

Jan. 

S 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

31 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

8 

Feb 

8 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

17 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

24 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

27 

Feb. 

27 

Feb. 

27 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


S.TlMf  To  reMmmiVto'MminiVtM'thrbiii'to  amVnd"the"F^^^^  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorization  of  funds  by  $i5,(XX),b00  a 

year  for  each  of  3  years.    (Defeated  110  to  201.)                                                ^„„„.    ,,> 
S.  1153:  On  final  passage  of  the  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Alriwrt  Act.    (Passed  298  to  11.) - 


Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quonmi  call- 
Quorum  call- 


H.R.  4879  (S.'22M)rfo"ainOTd  theLlbrary  Servicira^  to  eliminate  the  library  construction  program,  to  confine  Federal  aid  to  rural 
areas,  and  to  make  more  money  available  for  rural  libraries.    (Defeated  179  to  183.)  ,      ^.  ,  •      .        .u 

H  R  4879  (S.  2265):  To  recommit  the  Library  Services  Act  to  committee  in  order  to  eliminate  the  library  construction  provision  from  tne 
bill.    (Defeated  174  to  188.)  „  ,  ,.  ,      .v, 

II  R  4879  (S  2265)-  On  final  passage  of  the  Library  Services  Act  extendUig  Federal  aid  to  urban  as  well  as  rai&l  areas  and  mcreaslng  the 
authorliatlon  for  1964  from  $7,500,000  to  $45,000,000.    (Passed  254  to  107.) 

Quorum  call - •-" 


Quorum  call, 

H  Res  582-  On  amotion  toorderiiie  pre vioiiVqi^^^        on  the  resolution  to  take  up  H.R.  6041,  amendments  to  the  Davis^Bacon  Act,  in 
order  to  provide  for  consideration  of  an  amendment  permitting  judicial  review  of  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.    (Passed  297  to  105.) 


H  R  6041    On  paMairof  thebilitoainend  the  bav^^  to  include  fringe  benefits  in  prevailing  wage  determinations. 

357  to  fiO.) 

Quorum  call - - — 

Quorum  call — - - - 

Quorum  call — - — 


(Passed 


Quorum  cill. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call- 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  cill. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


On  a  motion  to  adjourn  at  about  10  p.m.  during. consideration  of  the  civil  rights  bill.    (Passed  220  to  175). 

Quorum  call - - - 

H.R.  7152;  On  final  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill.    (Passed  290  to  130) 

Quorum  call 


Quorum  call --- .  ,     ,  ^  ,  __     »    .  i^,, 

H.R.  7381:  To  recommit  to  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  the  Dual  Compensation  Act  relative  to  the  employtnent  of  civilians 

in  more  than  1  position  and  the  civilian  employment  of  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.    (Defeated  83  to  262.) 
Quorum  call --- - — 


Quorum  call. 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  9637:  To  authorlxe  an  appropriation  of  $16,900,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels. 
Quorum  call 


(Passed  336  too.)--. 


Quorum  call _-_ 

Quorum  call _ 

H.R.  8363:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

Quorum  call - - 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call .- -.- 

Quorum  calL 


(Passed326to83.). 


H.R.  9022:  To'reconimit  to  committee  the  bill  to  amend  the  International  Development  Association  Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  International  Development  Association.    (Passed  208-183.) 


7     Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call ,    ,     _^,.       j  ,  ,      ^, 

H.R.  8316;  To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  FCC  from  making  rules  relative  to  the  length  and  frequency  of  radio 
and  TV  commercials.     (Passed  317  to  43.) 

Quorum  call - - --- 

Quorum  call, 

Quorum  call. 
Quorum  calL 


H.R.  9666-  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorized  funds  for  1965  from  $115  to 

$95,900,000.    (Defeated  90  to  309.) 
Quorum  call - --- - ■ 


Quorum  call ,    ,    ,  ,  .         ui  /t>       j 

H.R.  8000;  To  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  balance-of-payments  problem.    (Passed 

238  to  142.) 
Quorum  call. - — - — 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call --- ,---. -------■:-- -. -rrr :-,-- 

H  R  8070:  To  establish  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  study  laws  and  procedures  relating  to  the  administration  of  tne  public 

lands  of  the  United  States.    (Passed  339  to  29.) 
Quorum  call. 


H.R.  650:  To  "adopt  thrrewTuTion  Vailing  "fVrMn^^^^  bilf  to  increase  salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  oflicials,  in- 

cluding Members  of  Congress.    (Passed  251  to  147.) 


§' 


uorum  call . 


H.R.  8986;  To' increase  salaries  oYpostal  and  Federal  employees  and  certain  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   (Defeated  184  to  222.) 


Quorum  calL 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call . 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


H  R  556;  To  adopt  an  open  rule  providing  for  2  hours  debate  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  5838,  a  hill  relative  to  the  Organic  Act 

of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    (Passed  264  to  99.) 
Quorum  call --- " 


Quorum  call 

H  lT"^'*forwommirtoK)iimiittee  the  bin  Organic  Act' of  the  Xational  Bureau  of  Standards  in  order  "to  amend  it  to 

require  that  no  transfer  of  funds  in  excess  of  $250,000  shall  be  made  without  submission  of  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  if  no  adverse  action  is  taken  by  either  committee  within  30  days  the  transfer  is  approved.    (Defeated 

H.R.  5838:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    (Passed  164  to  162.) -.- 


Quorum  call  _ 

Quorum  call -- 

H.R.  10.^32;  On  amotion  to  adii  $10,666,660  to  this  appropriation  liili  to  provide  additional  f  ands  for  construction  and  repair  of  Coast  Guard 

n.H^10532;  On  final  passage  of  the  $6,200,000,000  appropriation  hill  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments  and  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  certain  independent  agencies.    (Passed  326  to  20.) 


^■ote 


Present. 
Present. 
Present, 
Pre.sent. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Absent.' 
Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent.* 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present, 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Absent.' 
Absent.' 
Absent.* 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Absent.' 

Present. 
No. 

Present. 
No. 

Absent.' 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 


No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 
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88 
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01 

92 
B3 
«4 

95 
96 
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98 

99 

100 
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108 
109 
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112 
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115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

122 
123 
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125 
126 

127 

128 
129 
130 

131 

132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
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152 

153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 

170 
171 
172 


Dati 


i9ei 

Mar. 
Mar. 


>5 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
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Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
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Apr 
Apr 

Apr. 
Apr. 
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Apr. 
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May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 

May 

May 
May 
May 
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May 
May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
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June 
June 
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June 
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June 
June 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

June 
June 
June 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Voting  record  of  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  5th  District  of  Michigan — Continued 


October  S 


Mesisure,  question,  and  result 


Quorum  call 

H.R.  660:  On  adoption  of  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  U.K.  HU't'.,  the  N'AS.A  authorization  bill,  totaliuz  $5,100,000,0(if)     (Passed 

357  to  0.) 
n.R.  10456:  On  final  passage  of  the  $5,100,000,000  X.A.SA  autliorization  bill.    (Passed  283  to  73.) 

Quorum  call 

S.  1828:  To  amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing  the  B  ittle  of  I,;ike  Frie  Sesriiiicpntennial  Celebration  Commission  in  order  to  authorize 

the  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $13,553.23  for  use  of  the  Comnii.-;sion.    (l'as.-ied  233  to  39.) 

Quorum  call _ 

Quorum  call „ '__'_ 

Quorum  call '....[. 

Quorum  call -.. _ '' 


Quorum  call 

On  a  motion  that  the  House  adjourn  (the  time  beir.e  ;l^^ut  9:20  p  ni  ).    (Def'Mtfi  173  to  230.) 

H.R.  10222:  On  amotion  to  recommit  to  the  Committer  on  Agrioultiire  the  Foi.l  St^imii  \ct  in  order  to  add  a  provision  requiring 

to  finance  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  free  stp.mps  issued  under  t)  e  art.    (Dofe-.ited  19.5  to  223.) 
n.R.  10222:  On  final  passage  of  the  Food  St-imo  .\ct.     (Passed  2-29  to  iv.) ) 
H.R.  665:  To  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  iwheat  provl^i<'Ilsl  to  H.R.  TilW,  the  cottmi  lill  previously  passed  by  the  House 

211  to  203.) 

Quorum  call -  

On  a  motion  to  dii^pensc  with  further  proceedings  under  quorum  call  No.  101.    (Passed  222  to  132.) 

Quorum  call - 

On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  quorum  call  No.  U3.    (Passed  232  to  122.) 
Quorum  call ...   .  -  _ 


the  iStatos 
.    I  Pafsed 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call.. _. 

H.R.  10723:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  legislative  appro[iriariori  hill  in  onler  m  require  the  re'-ords  of  expenditure  by  congre.sslonal  com- 
mittees and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  he  available  for  publie  inspection.    (Passed  ls,S  to  131.) 

Quorum  call — 

H.R.  10809:  On  approvalof  the  1965  appropriation  hill  in  the  amount  of  $6,900,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Labor,  and  related  agencies.    (Passed  344  to  21.) 

Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call 

S.2394;  To  authorize  an  appropriation  of  *41,90<3.0<)O  to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  the  convention  on  the  Chainizal  made  with  Mexico  relative 

to  exchange  of  land  at  El  Paso,  Tex.     (Passed  H~  to  5.) 
Quorum  call — 


Quorum  call . _ — 

Quorum  call 1 - -  - 

H.R.  109.39:  To  approve  the  $46,700,000,000  appropriation  iiiU  for  the  Department  of  Defen.-se.    (Passed  365  to  0.). 
Quorum  call - - 


Quorum  call -.  - -   _ 

H.R.  11134:  To  approve  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  in  the 

amount  of  $1,700,000,000.    (Pa.ssed  312  to  40.) 
Quorum  call 


H.R.  10945:  To  adopt  the  bill  authorizing  appropriation  of  $2,600,000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.    (Passed  340  to  3.) 

S.  2214:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  International  DevelopmeJit  Association,  an  afliliate  of  the 

World  Bank.    (Defeated  132  to  247.) 
H.  J.  Res.  1020:  To  authorize  the  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser.    (Defeated  150  to  1  43;  a 

two-thirds  vote  being  necessary  under  "suspension  of  the  rules"  procedure.) 
Quorum  call -.- -- - - - 


Quorum  call 

H.R.  11202:  To  a'ld  $l,fi00.000  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  .\trrlculture  for  the  construction  of  a  national  peanut  research 

facilitv  at  Dawson,  Ca.      Defeated  181  to  19*'. i 
H.R.  11202-  To  recommit  to  committee  the  agricultural  appropri  ition  bill  in  order  to  provide  an  amendment  prohibiting  export  payments 

or  export  subsidies  on  any  agricultural  commodities  sold  to  a  Coiuinuidst  country.    (  Defeated  !>>•'.  to  187.) 

H.R.  11202:  On  final  passage  of  the  $5,100,000,000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    (Passed  311  to  64.) 

Quorum  call - -- 


Quorum  call __ - - - - - 

Quorum  call --       -     

H.R.  11369:  To  approve  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  $1,. 590, 000,000.    (Passed  340  to  5.). _ 

Quorum  call .-     

H.  Res.  724:  To  adopt  the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5130.  a  bill  to  increase  the  insurance  on  deposits  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 

ciatiora.    (Passed  218  to  115.) 
H.R.  5130:  To  recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Blinking  and  Currency  the  Ml!  t.i  in'Tr  v.~e  from  «l0.ociO  to  $20,000  the  insunmce  coverage  on 

banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.     (las.Ned  l',t7  to  142.) 
Quorum  en  11 


Vote 


Present. 
Yes. 

-\lisent.! 
i'resent. 
Yes. 

Bfcsent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


H.R.  10503;  To  pa.ss  the  Federal  .\id  Highway  Act  of  1964  authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  certain 

highwavs.     (Passed  294  to  0.) 
Quorum  ealV, 


On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House.    (Defeated  10  to  2S9.) 

Quorum  call — 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House.    (Defeated  16  to  271.) 

Quorum  call --. --- 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call - 

Quorum  call -- 

Quorum  call -.. 


Quorum  call... - 

H.R.  11380:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  foreign  aid  authorization  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  by 

$172,200,000  and  the  contingency  fund  by  $5n.0O0.iXiO.     (Defeated  VM  to  211.) 
H.R.  11380:  On  final  passage  of  tlie  bill  authorizing  new  appropnat;i'ns  m  the  amount  of  $2,040,000,000  for  foreign  aid.    (Passed  230  to  175.)... 
Quorum  call - - - -- 

H.R.  11049:  To  approve  the  bill  increasing  salaries  of  Federal  employees,  administrative  and  judicial  ofTieers,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
(Passed  243  to  157.) 

H.R.  11579:  To  approve  the  public  works  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  $4^3o6,OCib,o66.    (Passed  360  to  U.) 

Quorum  call - - - 


H.R.  11376:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  extending  rfrtain  exrise  taxes  fur  1  year  in  order  to  reduce  from  10  percent  to  5  perct'nt  for 
1  year  and  then  to  eliminate  the  retailer's  excise  tax  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  luggage,  and  h:mdbags.    (Defeated  is.S  to  207.) 

H.R.  11375:  To'tocreaseVhV  ;mblk' dVbt  Vo'$32"4'(W.0(;0.m^  '.'... 

Quorum  call - - - - 

Quorum  call -.. - -- - 

(Juorum  call. — 

Quorum  call -- 


Quorum  call - - - - 

H.R.  3381:  To  amend  the  Ma.ss  Transportation  .\rt  relative  to  its  provisions  concerning  hibor-ni:UTicement.    (Pas-^ed  233  to  171. > 

H.R.  3381:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Mass  Transportation  .Vet  in  order  to  defer  action  ^'ending  the  evaluation  of  certain  engineering 
studies.    (Defeated  190  to  215.  j 

H.R.  3381:  In  final  passage  of  the  Mass  Transport.itioii  Act  with  an  initial  authorization  of  $375,000,000.    (Passed  212  to  189.)    

Quorum  call.   - - -- --- 

Quorum  call. . -- 


No. 

-\bfent.i 
\  hsent.< 
-Absent.' 
Absent.* 
-Absent.' 
.Absent." 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present, 
^es. 

Present. 
.\lisent.« 
Abst>nt.> 
.\bsent.« 
Present. 
Present. 
Prestmt. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present. 

No. 

Present. 
.\bsent.» 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

l^esent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

.No. 

Present. 

Present. 


See  footi  otes  at  end  of  table. 
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So.        Date 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


173 

June  30 

174 

175 
176 

.tune  30 
July     1 
July     1 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 

.luly     1 
July     - 
July    2 
July    2 
July     2 

182 

July    2 

183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  2- 
Jnly   22 
Julv   2:< 
Julv   2^ 
July   28 

191 

192 
193 

Julv   29 
Julv    29 
July    29 

194 
195 
196 
197 
198 

Julv    30 
Julv   :<0 
Julv   30 
Julv    30 
Aug.     3 

199 

Aug.    3 

200 
201 

Aug.    4 
Aug.    4 

202 
203 
204 

205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

Aug.    4 
Aug.    4 

.\Ug.     5 
Aug.    5 
.\.Ug.     6 
Aug.    6 
Aug.    fi 
Aug.    7 
-Vug.    7 
Aug.    7 
Aug.     7 
Aug.     7 

214 
215 

Aug.    8 
Aug.     8 

21fi 
217 

Aug.    8 
Aug.  11 

218 

Aug.  11 

219 

Aue.  12 

220 

Aug.  12 

221 
222 

Aug.   13 
Aug.   13 

223 

224 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 

225 
226 
227 

Aug.  13 
.\UL-.   14 
Am-,  14 
Aug.   14 

229 
230 
231 

Aug.  14 
Aug.  17 
.\ug.  17 

232 
233 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 

234 
235 

236 

Aug.   17 
Aug.   IS 
Aug.   18 

237 

Aug.   18 

2.38 
239 

Aug.   18 
Aug.  18 

240 

Aug.  19 

241 

Aug.  19 

242 
243 
244 
245 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 

246 
247 

Sept.    1 
Sept.    1 

248 

Sept.    1 

249 
250 

Sept.    2 
Sept.    2 

J  r   Res.  793:  To  adopt  the  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order  against  H.R.  11812,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  and  providing  6  hours  of 

(leliate  on  the  legislation.    (Passed  222  to  162.) 
Quorum  call 'V.V\ 

n  J™Si"2"to' recomnVitTo  romniTttee'thrtoVeVgi''^^^^^^ 

]LK.'uM2"*''on  mlaKUe^oahe^foreign  operations  appropriations  bill  in  the  amount  of  $3,700,000,000.    (Passed  231  to  174.) 

IL  Ke"  789:  To  approve 'H.R'VlK.'tlieVivii  rights  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 


(Passed  289  to  126.) - -— 

H.' ReslVgs"  To  a'pproVe  the  appoint  menroTaVpeViaVcommYtteeo7theHous"eto'in"vestig'ate  campaign  expenditures  of  candidates  for  election 

(Passed 


.'2:^To"pprove'thf1;ontoence^i^^^         on  the  bill  to  establish  water  resources  research  centers  and  to  promote  water  research. 
347  to  0. ' 
Quorum  call 

(Passed  260  to  76.) 


Vote 


Quorum  can :.----^-—r r-,'"\\' rh'V. 

11  R  319-  To  protect  postal  patrons  from  morally  offensive  mail  matter.    (Pass 

H.R.  lltiU:  To  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation 


(Passed  325  to  19.) 

and  F.conomic  Progress. 


(Passed  416  to  0.). 


H"Res!V^^':' To  adopVmie' providing  "for4"hoii^  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.    (Passed  338  to  8.). 

h"r  "s'sVriV!  978');  To"permit"certaiu  ow-ncrs'of  flshing'boatVtoVeVeVvVm^^^         care  and  iiospitali7,ation  without  charge  at  hospitals  of  the 
i'ublic  Health  Service.    (Passed  202  to  170/) 

HT/es"s(r '  ■ro'ad()pt  closed  rule  with  5  liouf  s  ofdeiraYe'  oil  SoViaTSeciiVity  Am'endpients  of  1904.    (Passed  350  to  29.) .  .  .  . .      .  -  -  - 

H!H.ii8<i5:  To  increase  benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  system,  improve  actuarial  status  of  trust  funds, 

and  to  extend  social  security  coverage.     (Passed  388  to  8.) 
li"  Hes"Vo;!:  to" agree  to  a  confereiice  with  the  Seuatc'oii"  1 1  jY."ii649,"  the" "Federal  employees  pay  raise  hill.    (Passed  246  to  131.) 

(Juoruni  call -  .         --, ;- jV-'/'.'Tr 

H  l<   9070  (S.  4):  To  establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system.     (Passed  3-4  to  I.)..  ...     .._-_.- 

H  K  \im-  To  arihonzc  the  Secret  irv  of  the  Interior  to  cooiieratc  with  the  Stale  of  \\  isconsm  m  designation  and  administration  of  the  Ice 

X-e  National  Scientific  Reserve  in 'the  State  of  Wisconsin.     (Defeated  104  to  154;  a  ?^niaiority  required.) 
H  K   Vu"-  To  provide  for  construct i(.n,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Savery-Pcl  Hook,  Bostwick  Park,  and  Fruitland  Mesa  panic- 

ipa'tinc'reclaniation  prolects  under  the  Colorado  Ki'.er  Storage  Project  Act.     (Passed  250  to  (57  )  „„,„  n  ^ 

HK  iii>-:w  To  adopt  conference  report  on  aiipropriation?  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  ]9h.ri.     (Passed  359  to  0.) 
h'r'  10939-  To  adopt  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  defense  bill  providing  35  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  ahcralion,  and  conversion  of  naval 

ve.^selt  available  for  work  m  privately  ouned  shipyards.     (Passed  IbO  to  178.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call '■ 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call --- 

Quorum  call -- 

CJuorum  call .---- iu"""W""" 

II.J.  Res.  1145;  To  promote  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  southeast  .\sia 

h"r™11377;  To"striketiie  e'nactinp  claii?p"fr(im"t"he  so-called  antipoverty  "biil.     (Defeated  mto  22.5.)..    ... 

H  R  11377  (S.2642):  On  motion  to  substitute  the  text  of  S.  2642  which  modified  In  a  number  of  respects  H.R.  113,7,  the  so-called  antipo\ertj 
iiili.     (Passed  228  to  190.) 

h"r?^iT377:  On"motion"t"o"r"eco'iii"m"it"t"o'con"i"mittee  in"order  tosubs"t"i"tii't"e"il^^^  l"l"o"5o',  the  Human  Resources  Development  Act  of  1904.      (De- 
feated 117  to  195.) 

H.R.  11377  (S.  2642):  On  final  passage  of  the  antipoverty  bill.    (Passed  226  to  185.) --v--v -"a: VC""""":i" ycWi"" 

U.K.  1927:    lo  revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  IL  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  Iheir  widows  and  children. 

H.r!^5990;  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  require  llie  Commissioners  to  make  certain  findings  before 
i.ssiilng  a  solicitation  permit.     (Pa.ssed  301  to  81.)  _  j,     .    ,  .  .   •      ,   ■ 

II.  Kes.  t>3t>;  To  grant  a  rule  for  consideration  of  S.  1451,  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  upon  certam  claims 
iirising  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.    (Ptissed  374  to  3.) 

P.  lf.27:  To  enable  the  T'nited 

Laos.     (Passed  268  to  89.) 

lljT."n206:  oil  a  tnoti'fin  to"re"co"mmit'to  committee"the'i'ndei3en(ient  offices  appropriation  bill  in  or'der  to  reijuce  by  $25(i,OO0,6()O  the  funds 
provided  for  research  and  development  by  NASA      (Defeated  114  to  270.) 

lIlT^l-fr^V  oii'a  motion  to  recommit  th"e"ii"oiisi'ng  "biii  "to  coDamitt"ee"in  order  to  add  a  provision  permlttiiig  FHA  to  continue  to  insure  loans 
beyond  Oct.  1.1965.     (Defeated  184  to  194.) 

H.k"  12175;  To  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities.    (Passed  308  to  68  ) 

Quorum  call 

S.  l(J(i6;  To  auiiio'rizran'iiicivascTnsubsifiies"  for  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  5  y 

the  subsidies.    (Passed  198  to  124.)                                                                          ^^        .     "     jt    v         ,tn  /    .   q,,=  .    ,cc^ 
H.  Res.  ti63:   To  provide  an  ail  iitional  $10,000  for  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.    (Defeated  115  to  156.) 

Quorum  call -„--  ~ ,' ;""  v  n .  "  /  r- 

H  .  Con.  Res.  343:  To  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  continue  L  .S.  efforts  toward  securing  full  payment  of  V 

by  all  I'liitiMl  Nations  niemliers  and  to  applv  the  penalties  if  assessments  are  not  pail.     (Passed  351  to  0.) 
HR  6242  (S  524)-  To  provide  for  the  regi.^ration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.     (Passed  343  to  7.)..         .   .   -  - -^ 

H.R.  ',K)00:  To  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  provide  more  Federal  control  relative  to  safety  measures  in  coal  mines.    (Defeated 

202  to  151;  H  majority  re'juircd  U)  suspend  rules.) 
()uoriim  call _.- .-. 

H.K.  1839:  To  ail'op't  tlie  coiifereuceVeport  on  the  bill  altered  by  the  Senate  to  provide  for  tlie  imposition  of  quotas  on  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 
(Passeci  2.32  to  140  ) 

H.R.  8's64:"to  adopt  the  conference  renort  or  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  19'"p2.     I, Defeated  183  to  I'Jl.)  .     ,      .  ..  ,r^      .,  nn^  t    , ,- s 

H  R  «000-  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  t  ill  i-Tino>ing  a  tax  on  aciui^itions  of  certain  foreign  securities,    (ifissed  221  to  H, .)  - -.  ^ 

S  1007-  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  a  liill  giiaraiitt^eitig  electric  consumers  in  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated 

at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region  ami  to  gu  ir;uitee  electric  consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority.    (Passed  230  to  134.) 

S.  3049:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities. 

H.  Res.*^845;  To  adopt  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11920,  the  bill  lo  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  cases  involving  appor- 
tionment of  St«te  legislatures.     (Passe'i  242  to  14h.) 

H.R.  11926:  To  deny  to  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State  lep-islatures.    (Passed  218  to  1(3.) 

Quorum  call = - 

H.R  9586;  foprovide  for'the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  .Vrts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States.    (Passed  213  to  135.) 

S.  2701:  To  siiVpend  "rufeV and  pass  a"bilVto'provi(ie  for  a  study  to  determine  a  site  for  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  between  the  Atlantic 

and  Pacific  Oceans.    (Passed  320  to  23.)  *••.,.     /•tj»..„/i 

H  R  4487;  To  pass  the  bill  designed  to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  msecticides  and  pesticides.    (Passea 

236  to  110.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call -- — - " 


No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Y'es. 

Y'es. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Y'es. 

Y'es. 

Present. 

Y'es. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

'^"es. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Yes. 


th  the  Enemy  Act.    (Ptissed  3,4  to  rf.)  ,     ^  ..  j^     .    i- 

-t:ites  to  contribute  its  share  of  expenses  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  m 


■ars  for 


.N.  assessments 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


No. 
Y'es. 


Yes. 

Y'es. 

No. 

Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Y'es. 
Present. 
I'resent. 
-No. 

No. 

Present. 
Y-s. 

Yes. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Y'es. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Absent.' 
.\bsent.« 

Absent.' 

Present. 
Present. 
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No. 


2S1 
252 

263 

2M 
255 
25« 

257 
258 
250 
SCO 

201 

2B2 

283 

264 
265 

266 
267 
268 


Dite 


HH 


Sept 
SerL. 

Sept 
Sep; 
Sep; 
Sep; 

Sep: 
Sep; 
Sep 
Sep 

Sep 
Sep; 

Sep; 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


289     Oct 

270     Oct 


271 
272 


Oct 
Oct 
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October 


3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

14 

22 

.  22 

22 

.23 
.23 

30 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Jnonun  call . 


,R.  12298:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  biU  amending  the  Food-for- Peace  Act  in  order  to  tighten  the  definition  of  friendly  govemmen'ta 

which  may  receive  surplus  agricultural  products.    (Passed  183  to  175.1 
H.R.  12298:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Food-for-Peace  Act.    (Passed  349  to  6.) 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call _ _"  " ' 

S.  2220:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  encouraee  physicians  ami  dentists  who  have  received  student  leans  underMrtaiii  go  vern- 

mental  programs  to  practice  in  areas  having  a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentist.    (Defeated  140  to  160.) 
Quorum  call 


Quorum  call... " """ 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  12633:  On  final  passage  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  19fo  in  the  amount  of  $998,600,000,  including  $756,odb,Oo6  forthe  anti- 
poverty  program  and  $77,600,000  for  mass  transportation.    (Passed  208  to  103.) 
Quorum  call. 


H.R.  1096:  To  adopt  the  blU  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  Mid"ad- 

mlnistratlon  of  the  Ice  Age  Xational  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    (I'assed  180  to  118.) 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call... _ 

H.R.  892:  On  adoption  of  the  rule  making  in  order  the  consideration  of  Il.J.  Res.  1183.  making  continuing  appropriation  for  flscal'i965 

Iteted  159  to  193.) 
Quorum  call 


(De- 


Quorum  call. 

S.  3060:  To  recommit  to  the  conference  committee  the  bill  to  aimnd  tlip  National  Defense  Education  Act  In  order  to  delete  fiindsfor in- 
stitutes and  equipment  for  teaching  of  history,  civics,  geography,  and  English  literature.    (Defeated  107  to  236.) 
S.  3060:  On  final  passage  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.    (Passed  320  to  20.) 
Quorum  call.. _ 


Quorum  call. 

H.R.  12633:  To  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  providing  about  $5,000,000  for  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  being  in  an  impacted  area.    (Passed  211  to  78.) 


Vote 


Present 
^es. 

Ves. 

Present, 
Present 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

.^bsent.i 
.Absent.* 

-•Vbsent.* 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Absent.J 
No. 


>  Speakln  ;  engagement. 

*  If  presei  t,  would  have  voted  "yes.' 


» In  .Michiean. 

•  If  present,  would  have  voted 


•no.' 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Imoiis  C(  nsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscons  n  [Mr.  Schaoeberg]  may  extend 
his  reim  rks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Incli  ide  extraneous  matter. 

The  S  'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectioi  L  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  ML  sourl? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  S:HADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  with  I  egret  that  I  must  report  to  the 
people  a  my  district  that  this  88th  Con- 
gress dlA  not  pass  the  legislation  that 
would  lave  Increased  social  security 
payments  for  those  who  are  so  depend- 
ent upor  receiving  them.  It  is  unthink- 
able thab  men  could  play  politics  with 
the  welf  1  ire  of  our  senior  citizens.  Sure- 
ly they  d  jserve  more  consideration  by  the 
present  i  administration  which  claims  "to 
have  a  I  eart"  than  a  flat  refusal  to  in- 
crease Pi  lyments  simply  because  it  could 
not  have  Its  way  in  adding  medical  pay- 
ments tc  the  system. 

Sxirely  If  there  was  even  a  faint  con- 
cern for  our  elderly,  the  administration 
would  hi.ve  been  willing  to  give  much- 
needed  lellef  now  and  waited  another 
3  montl:s  to  propose  medical  benefits. 
Will  we  valt  until  another  election  year 
for  this  <  T  Is  it  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  demi  ndlng  a  more  rapid  pace  in  so- 
cializing this  country  that  the  American 
I)eople  a-e  awakening  to  the  gimmicks 
to  buy  vjtes  and  they  will  not  want  to 
corrupt  he  social  security  system  if  it 
is  not  do  ae  now?  Or  Is  it  the  Intent  of 
tills  adn  inlstration  to  have  our  senior 
citizens  ncluded  xuider  the  antipoverty 
program  where  the  bureaucrats  will  tell 
them  ho^  t  to  spend  what  they  are  given? 
Tlmewll  tell. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress  I  will 
.Introduo  i  two  bills  to  assist  those  under 
social  se<  urity  who  are  deserving  of  con- 
sideratio  i: 

First.  ; :  intend  to  reintroduce  my  bill 
to  allow  iamlngs  up  to  $1,800  before  re- 


ductions are  made  in  social  security 
benefits.  I  will,  however,  increase  the 
limit  to  $2,400  because  the  wild  spending 
policies  of  this  administration  have 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  dollars. 

Second.  I  will  introduce  a  bill  to  make 
payments  for  social  security  on  the  part 
of  both  employer  and  employee  deducti- 
ble from  income.  This  is  most  reason- 
able since  the  social  security  payments 
of  those  who  pay  them  are  in  effect  a 
sizable  tax  and  it  is  unfair  to  place  a 
tax  upon  a  tax. 

We  must  stop  this  march  toward 
an  all-powerful  central  bureaucracy  con- 
trolling every  aspect  of  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  create  legislation  that  will 
break  the  economic  chains  big  govern- 
ment has  fastened  on  them.  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  self-reliance  and 
self-help.  We  must  help  people  to  help 
themselves. 


CONGRESSMAN  QUIES  REPORT  TO 
CONSTITXJENTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  evaluation  of 
the  work  of  the  88th  Congress  will  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  historians. 

For  myself,  however,  I  shall  always 
think  of  the  88th  Congress  as  the  educa- 
tion Congress:  some  the  conservation 
Congress;  and  others  the  civil  rights 
Congress.  While  all  of  this  can  be  logi- 
cally said,  we  covered  many  other  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  as  well: 
agriculture,  foreign  affairs,  health,  tax 
cut,  labor,  and  so  forth.  However,  if  any 
one  thread  runs  through  congressional 


action,  it  is  that  Federal  involvement  in 
State,  local,  and  individual  affairs  in- 
creased  tremendously. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  attempt  to 
outline  our  activities  and  to  evaluate, 
when  possible,  both  the  Immediate  mean-^ 
Ing  and  the  long-range  effect  of  our  work. 

CONGRESS  WKITES  OUTSTANDING  RECORD  IN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  First 
District  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
education.  We  have  outstanding  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  many 
nationally  known  for  their  programs  of 
excellence. 

My  district  has  four  outstanding  pri- 
vate colleges:  St.  Mary's,  St.  Olaf,  St. 
Teresa,  and  Carleton;  two  highly  rated 
community  colleges  at  Austin  and  Roch- 
ester and  a  fine  State  college  at  Winona. 

The  First  District  is  the  home  of  ex- 
cellent institutions  for  the  training  of 
the  handicapped.  It  has  some  fine  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  vocational  training. 
Including  outstanding  institutions  for 
nurse  training  and  secretarial  training. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  the  people  of  the  First 
District  viewed  development  of  educa- 
tion legislation  in  this  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
able  to  serve  the  people  of  my  district 
by  helping  to  develop  the  legislation 
which  eventually  gained  passage. 

HIGHER     EDUCATION     ACADEMIC     TAdLITIES    ACT 

The  Higher  Education  Academic  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  most  important  piece  of  education 
legislation  In  over  100  years.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  saw  fit  to  pattern  its  final 
bill  after  a  substitute  measure  that  I  liad 
offered  In  place  of  the  administration 
version  in  1962.  Beginning  with  this  ef- 
fort, we  worked  together  in  bipartisan 
fashion  to  develop  a  superior  bill. 

This  bill  will  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  much  needed  academic  facllltlefl 
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In  our  colleges  and  universities  In  order 
that  the  huge  Increase  in  the  number  of 
npoDle  seeking  a  college  education  can 
bTassimilated.  When  this  legislation 
was  passed,  there  were  4.2  million  stu- 
dents in  college  and  it  was  predicted  that 
Ms  figure  would  swell  to  7  million  by 
1970  There  is  more  than  a  passing  Fed- 
eral Interest  in  this  bUl  because  of 
the  number  of  professionally,  scienti- 
fically, and  technically  grained  people 
necessary  for  employment  in  Federal 
projects  already  underway  which  deplete 
the  number  available  for  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy. 

The  assistance  is  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  loans  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  toward  the  development 
of  junior  colleges  is  evident  by  the  ear- 
marking of  22  percent  of  the  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

The  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill,  which  was 
eventually  compromised,  points  out  one 
complex  problem  confronting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  assistance  to  edu- 
cation. The  Senate  limited  the  program 
to  the  academic  facilities  which  would  be 
utilized  in  national  defense  type  subject 
matter,  while  the  House  provided  that 
the  facilities  could  be  constructed  for 
teaching  any  subject  other  than  religion. 
In  the  compromise  the  categories  were 
expanded  to  science,  mathematics,  mod- 
em foreign  languages,  engineering,  and 
libraries,  and  we  adopted  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
facilities  constructed  for  those  categories 
in  the  teaching  of  other  subject  matter 
when  not  in  use  for  the  former.  If  we 
continue  categorical  aid  where  there  is 
no  purpose  for  It,  an  imbalance  In  our 
educational  system  can  develop,  and  an 
inadvertent  Federal  direction  over  edu- 
cation occurs.  We  may  someday  find 
that  we  have  shortchanged  ourselves  as 
severely  in  the  himianities  as  U.S.  schools 
were  doing  in  the  sciences  prior  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  realizing  the  great 
Importance  of  the  Higher  Education 
Academic  Facilities  Act,  I  believe  that 
two  other  acts  are  of  equal  value  In 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  educational 
opportunity. 

These  are  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  passed  in  this  Congress,  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  which  we  strengthened,  im- 
proved, and  extended  this  year. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 

Beginning  in  1917  with  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  again  in  1946  with  the 
George-Barden  Act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  indicated  its  interest  in  vo- 
cational education.  Within  that  accept- 
ance of  the  Federal  role  in  vocational 
education,  I  helped  develop  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress. The  Vocational  Education  Act 
broadens  the  use  of  vocational  education 
to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment. 
The  stress  on  gainful  employment  was 
not  a  part  of  previous  laws.  It  gives  more 
latitude  to  the  States  in  the  utilization  of 
their  vocational  education  assistance  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  construction  of 
area  vocational  schools  by  earmarking  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  new  Federal  al- 


lotment for  this  purpose.  These  schools 
are  devoted  entirely  to  training  young 
people  for  gainful  employment  through 
full-time  study. 

With  this  bill  also,  there  were  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions.  All  were  satisfactorily  com- 
promised, I  believe,  with  the  exception 
of  sections  providing  for  the  work-study 
program  and  residential  vocational 
schools  100-percent  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  were  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  which  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ference accepted.  I  believe  there  Is 
merit  to  residential  vocational  schools 
and  100-percent  financing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  direct  responsibility.  How- 
ever, I  have  always  opposed  on  princi- 
ple the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  100  percent  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  program  of  assistance  to 
people  in  an  area  of  a  State.  The  only 
case  studies  of  community  improvement 
which  have  proven  successful  is  where 
the  community  itself  assumes  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  responsibility  for  com- 
munity improvement. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  Higher 
Education  Academic  Facilities  Act,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
is  the  provisions  in  the  legislation  which 
make  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  partner,  not  the  paternalistic  dic- 
tator of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  bills  prove  that  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  can  act  positively  to 
correct  a  need  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  institutions 
without  preempting  their  traditional 
areas  of  authority.  This  traditional 
partnership  is  preserved  through  match- 
ing grants  and  through  loans  which  must 
be  repaid.  As  a  postscript  I  should  point 
out  that  the  Congress  has  refused  to  ap- 
propriate any  money  for  the  100-percent 
federally  financed  residential  vocational 
schools  or  this  work-study  program. 

WfANPOWDS    DEVELOPMENT   AND   TRAINING   ACT 

This  year  the  Congress  acted  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
which  I  had  helped  to  develop.  This  act 
has  been  providing  a  program  of  test- 
ing, counseling,  and  occupational  train- 
ing for  those  unemployed  who  cannot 
secure  full-time  employment  without 
training.  It  also  establishes  programs 
for  on-the-job  training  needed  to  equip 
underemployed  persons  with  the  appro- 
priate skills. 

The  act  was  strengthened  through  the 
expansion  of  youth  training  programs  to 
reach  those  most  in  need  of  training — 
young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school.  The  idea  of  relocation  allow- 
ances will  also  be  used  on  a  trial  basis. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Another  step  in  education  was  recent- 
ly taken  when  the  Congress  expanded 
and  extended  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Funds  were  increased  for 
student  loans  and  graduate  fellowships. 
Forgiveness  of  loans  was  extended  to  all 
teachers,  and  equipment  allowances  to 
English,  history,  civics,  geography,  and 
reading.  Institutes  were  added  for 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth,  Eng- 


lish, history,  geography,  reading,  educa- 
tional media  specialists,  and  librarians. 
Guidance  and  counseling  training  and 
SLSsistance  was  expanded  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  college  levels. 

As  in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  we  faced  the  problem  of  categorical 
delineation  of  Federal  assistance  in  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  When 
the  act  was  first  passed  in  1958,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  began  assistance  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment 
in  the  teaching  of  science,  math,  and 
modem  foreign  languages,  because  a 
stimulus  was  needed  to  Increase  the  quaJ- 
Ity  of  teaching  and  Increase  the  nimiber 
of  students  in  those  subject  matters. 

Many  now  say  that  this  is  unfair  to 
other  subjects.  Since  certain  additional 
categories  were  added  in  the  recently 
passed  bill,  the  only  way  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral emphasis  on  one  subject  over  an- 
other is  to  amend  the  law  next  year 
to  permit  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  academic  subject. 

This  controversy  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  extension  and  ex- 
pansion bill  arose  again  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  institutes  for  the  retraining  of 
teachers  of  history,  geography,  and  lit- 
erature. Originally  institutes  were  con- 
ducted for  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel and  modern  foreign  language 
teachers. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  fi- 
nanced institutes  for  science  and  math 
teachers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
great  change  in  math  courses  as  the 
result.  Many  of  us  felt  that  there  could 
be  no  great  objection  to  institutes  for 
educational  media  specialists,  librarians, 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth,  read- 
ing, or  English  language  arts,  but  there 
was  a  potential  controversy  of  a  polit- 
ical philosophical  nature  in  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  history,  geography,  and 
literature  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  finance  the  Institutes.  I  believe 
we  should  amend  the  law  next  year,  re- 
quiring an  institution  to  secure  the  prior 
approval  of  its  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation before  a  project  is  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  Federal  direction  of 
the  subject  matter  of  these  courses. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCI 
ACT 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  provides  for  a  3- 
year  program  to  expand  facilities  of  med- 
ical, dental,  nursing,  and  related  type 
colleges.  This  law  also  includes  student 
loan  funds  for  doctors,  dentists,  and  now 
optometrists. 

NURSES  TRAINING  ACT 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964  estab- 
lishes a  4-year  program  of  grants  for 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  nurs- 
ing schools;  establishes  a  program  to 
assist  4-year,  2-year,  and  hospital 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  additional 
costs  of  strengthening,  improving,  and 
expanding  their  training  program;  ex- 
tends for  5  years  the  existing  program  of 
tralneeshlps  for  advanced  training  of 
professional  nurses  to  be  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  supervisors;  and  estab- 
lishes a  student  loan  program  with  a 
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provision  to  forgive  50  percent  of  the 
loan  If  the  nurse  Is  employed  in  a 
or    nonprofit    Institution    for    5 
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(  onsideration  of  these  bills  showed 
other  areas  of  controversy :  First, 
loan  programs  just  mentioned 
iupllcation  of  the  student  loan 
in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
,  and  If  more  professions  seek  the 
treatment,  It  will  greatly  fraction- 
jood  Federal  program  making  ad- 
costs  higher ;  second,  in  this 
a  forgiveness  feature  for 
and  dentists  was  denied.    Con- 
effort  continues  to  include  other 
I  think  it  is  unwise  for  the 
Government  to  use  this  subsidy 
people  into  occupations  which 
to  be  in  shortage.    I  think  a 
uiser  use  of  grant  moneys  would 
iLSslst  needy  students  secure  the 
education  and  let  them  choose 
o^n  occupation. 

er  of  other  education  bills  were 

p4ssed — expansion  of  the  Library 

Act  removing  its  former  limita- 

rural  areas,  and  a  bill  giving 

to  the  training  of  all  teachers 

children.      Previously, 

teachers  of  the  mentally  re- 

ind  deaf  were  included. 

were  any  one  piece  of  leglsla- 

I  was  sorry  for  its  defeat,  it 

1  ieasiu"e  to  provide  tax  deductions 

who  pay  their  children's  way 

college. 

oduced  a  bill  of  this  nature  and 
■  ^ould  not  only  be  of  assistance  to 
in  financing  their  children's  edu- 
but  would  also  motivate  and  en- 
young  people  to  go  to  college. 


m<  re ; 
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io -called  war  on  poverty  was  en- 
he   Economic   Opportunity   Act. 
mdoubtedly  well  intenUoned  as  a 
of  combating  poverty,  the  narrow 
of  its  passage  and  the  adminis- 
s  imique  methods  of  gaining  sup- 
it  leaves  the  act's  possible  value 
dhadow.   I  believe  that  poverty  can 
atticked  by  strengthening  existing 
enabling  the  private  sector  of 
eccpiomy  to  expand  and  create  more 
through  education  and  training 
'  irill  be  greatly  assisted  through  the 

I  have  just  mentioned. 

economic  Opportunity  Act  adds  11 

to  the  42  which  the  Federal 

is  already  engaged  in.   Seme 

are :  the  Job  Corps  which  sets  up 

camps  for  the  training  of 

ybuths  in  the  3  R's  and  other  camps 

employment   skills.    100   percent   fi- 

by  the  Federal  Government:  work 

programs  with  the  Federal  Gov- 

paying  90  percent  of  the  wages 

yoving  people  hired  to  work  in  hospi- 

playgrounds,  et  cetera,  and  work- 

p  rograms  which  will  be  used  to  hire 

college  students.    The   so-called 

action  program  puts  in  gear 

force  to  develop  employment 

improving    human    per- 

and  motivation,  by  bettering 

under   which   humans   live, 

ind  work  with  90-  to  100-percent 

financing.    It  further  authorizes 

$1,500  each  to  low-income  farms, 

loans  to  establish  or  expand  smsdl 
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businesses,  and  pilot  projects  to  employ 
and  train  heads  of  families  receiving 
help  under  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
all  obligations  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  compromised.  The  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  is  a  domestic 
peace  corps  which  is  to  work  in  com- 
munity projects,  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  act 
also  creates  a  new  and  unbelievably  pow- 
erful Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
whose  Director  has  absolute  control  and 
absolute  power  to  use  in  bypassing  State 
and  local  governments. 

TAX  cdt:  poh  better  or  worse 

For  a  long  time.  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  agreed  that  a  good  way 
to  expand  the  economic  base  to  create 
new  jobs  is  by  making  more  money  avail- 
able to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
through  tax  cuts.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates are  pledging  tax  cuts,  if  elected. 

The  88th  Congress  cut  taxes  by  $11.9 
billion.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  support 
this  measure  in  its  final  form.  However, 
it  is  important  that  we  keep  constantly 
in  mind  that  increased  Federal  spending 
can  cause  inflation;  and  that  inflation 
can  rapidly  wipe  out  the  benefit  of  this 
and  any  subsequent  tax  cuts.  It  is  our 
duty  to  be  constantly  prudent  and  to  be 
critical  of  requests  for  huge  increases  in 
Federal  spending. 

Tax  cuts  can  and  should  work  to  our 
benefit  and  that  of  the  economy.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  cuts,  not  only  in  in- 
come and  corporate  taxes  but  in  excise 
taxes  as  well,  will  be  forthcoming.  But 
we  must  always  remember  that  just  as  a 
family  cannot  borrow  itself  rich — nei- 
ther can  a  nation. 

AGRICCLTURE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  serving  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  It 
is  my  privilege  to  serve  the  farmers  of 
the  First  District  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Among  important  pieces  of  legislation 
affecting  farmers  undertaken  in  this 
Congress  were  new  feed  grains  legisla- 
tion, the  Cotton-Wheat  Act.  limitation 
of  red  meat  imports,  and  establishment 
of  a  National  Food  Marketing  Commis- 
sion. 

A  subject  related  to  American  agri- 
culture was  the  administration's  decision 
to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though the  decision  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  throush  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  good  deal  was  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  Congress  when  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  was  made  to  prohibit 
granting  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  first  important  agriculture  bill  to 
come  before  Congress  was  the  feed  grains 
bill  before  the  May  1963  national  wheat 
referendum.  The  feed  grains  bill  was 
passed  at  that  time  to  secure  additional 
support  in  the  referendum.  While  I  fa- 
vored extendins:  the  feed  grains  program 
to  1964  and  1965, 1  was  opposed  to  doing 
it  at  that  time,  since  I  felt  it  should  be 
acted  on  after  the  referendum.  I  felt 
that  if  the  referendum  failed — as  it  did — 
a  comprehensive  wheat  and  feed  grains 
law  could  be  enacted  and  premature  ac- 
tion on  feed  grains  would  make  this  diffl- 
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cult.  My  position  did  not  prevail  aiu) 
therefore  the  wheat  legislation  kSr 
guished  another  year  before  any  actinn 
was  taken.  ^ 

The  most  significant  development  In 
agriculture,  of  covurse,  was  the  defeat  S 
the  wheat  referendum. 

COTTON    BILL 

After  this,  the  cotton  bill  passed  the 
House.  The  cotton  industry  is  in  trouWe 
in  that  the  price  support  was  set  at  32  V, 
cents  a  pound  and  an  export  subsidy  was 
paid  to  exporters  to  bring  the  price 
down  to  the  world  level  of  24  cents.  This 
enabled  foreign  manufacturers  to  pur- 
chase  cheap  cotton  from  the  United 
States  and  then  to  sell  it  back  to  us  as 
manufactured  cotton  goods  below  our 
domestic  manufacturing  price.  In  an 
effort  to  remedy  this,  a  subsidy  will  be 
paid  imder  the  new  cotton  bill  to  the 
domestic  cotton  manufacturers  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  secure  their  raw 
material  at  a  price  comparable  to  foreign 
purchasers.  Naturally,  these  subsidies 
add  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  program 
for  the  taxpayers. 

When  the  cotton  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  a  wheat  bill,  similar  to  the  one 
turned  down  in  the  referendum,  was 
added.  The  difference  was  that  this 
wheat  program  did  not  provide  for  man- 
datory quotas  with  penalties.  The  lead- 
ership, by  tising  this  mechanism,  denied 
the  House  an  opportxmlty  to  work  Its 
will  on  the  wheat  legislation.  The  House 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  cotton-wheat  package,  which 
gained  a  narrow  margin  of  passage,  211 
to  203. 

I  felt  the  cotton  bill  unwise  because 
of  the  direct  payments  to  processors,  the 
tremendous  expense  and,  unless  contin- 
ued in  future  years,  a  more  drastic 
amount  of  damage  to  the  cotton  indus- 
try would  occur  than  that  now  antici- 
pated. 

WHEAT 

I  felt  that  the  wheat  legislation  was 
also  unwise.  In  1965,  the  price  support 
loan  will  be  $1.25  a  bushel.  This  Is  a 
drop  from  $1.82  a  bushel  in  1963.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  farmer  would  receive 
75  cents  a  bushel  certificates  on  the 
normal  production  of  45  percent  of  his 
allotted  acreage  and  a  30  cents  a  bushel 
certificate  on  another  35  percent  of  his 
production.  On  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent he  would  receive  no  payments  In 
addition  to  the  price  support  loan  of 
$1.25.  This  Is  unwise  because  Income  is 
actually  reduced  below  the  1963  level, 
the  domestic  market  price  of  wheat 
can  drop  below  even  the  world  market 
price  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
given  authority,  which  he  is  fully  utiliz- 
ing, to  sell  CCC-held  surplus  wheat  back 
into  the  market  for  as  little  as  105  per- 
cent of  the  $1.25  effective  support  level 
price.  This  will  prohibit  the  market 
price  from  going  above  $1.32  next  year, 
making  participation  in  the  program 
practically  mandatory  rather  than  vol- 
untary, as  the  farmer  will  be  dependent 
on  the  Government  to  such  a  large  extent 
for  the  income  he  receives  from  his 
wheat. 

I  had  recommended  and  promoted  a 
change  in  the  resale  formula  so  that  CCX3 
stocks  could  not  be  sold  into  the  market 
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.    in«  than  115  percent  of  the  support 

P^ne  a  freer  and  more  competitive 
market  and  would  force  the  Department 
y  A^-Iculture  to  promoting  higher 
market  prices  for  farmers  rather  than 
holding  them  down. 

\fv  views,  although  supported  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, did  not  prevail. 

In  addition,  many  of  my  colleagues 
<nined  me  in  proposing  unsuccessfully 
alternative  legislation  that  would  have 
cPt  the  1964  support  loan  at  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion and  a  diversion  program  similar  to 
that  In  effect  on  feed  grains.  The  man- 
agement decision  would  be  left  in  the 
^nds  of  the  farmer  himself,  as  to  which 
of  wheat  and  feed  grain  crops  he  would 
raise  Both  price  support  eligibility  and 
diversion  payments  would  have  been 
conditioned  on  compliance  with  the 
program. 

It  was  ironic  that  m  the  cotton  and 
wheat  legislation,  joined  In  one  bill,  the 
processor  of  cotton  was  subsidized  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  price  support 
loan  level  of  the  commodity,  while  the 
processor  of  wheat  was  taxed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  60  percent  of  the  price  support 
loan  level  of  the  commodity. 

MEAT     QUOTAS 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Meat  Import  Quota  Act 
was  passed  with  my  support.  It  will  go 
into  effect  December  31,  1964.  It  will 
apply  to  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  lamb 
imports.  Quotas,  if  invoked  by  the  Pres- 
ident, will  be  based  on  the  5-year  period 
from  1959  to  1963. 

A  sharp  drop  in  the  income  of  U.S. 
meat  producers,  estimated  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  have  fallen  20 
percent  since  January  1963,  and  the  huge 
increase  In  Imports  created  the  atmos- 
phere for  passage  of  this  bill. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  MARKETING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  Congress 
made  one  of  its  wisest  decisions  affecting 
agriculture  when  it  voted  to  establish  the 
National  Food  Marketing  Commission, 
which  can  have  long-range  benefits  for 
all  Americans. 

This  bill  establishes  a  wide-ranged 
study  of  the  food  industry  by  a  bi- 
partisan, 15 -member  Commission.  Five 
members  are  from  the  Senate,  five  from 
the  House,  and  five  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  Among  the  questions  the 
Commission  will  consider  is  why  the 
prices  to  farmers  are  continuing  to  be 
low  as  the  price  to  the  consumer  rises. 
The  study  will  be  complete  from  the  farm 
to  the  table.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
anxiously  awaiting  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  and  I 
believe  that  its  work  can  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  both  farmers  and  consum- 
ers. 

DAIRY 

No  changes  occurred  in  our  dairy  laws. 
The  class  I  base  plan  passed  the  Senate 
but  neither  it  nor  my  amendments  were 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Direct  payments  proposals 
were  defeated  in  the  Senate  and  never 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 


I4AB0B 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  not  a  Congress 
for  extensive  labor  legislation.  For  In- 
stance, the  proposed  minimmn  wage  ex- 
pansion and  the  idea  of  double  time  for 
overtime  never  got  out  of  hearings. 
However,  the  bills  that  did  pass  were  sig- 
nificant. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  amended  to 
include  prevailing  fringe  benefits  in  es- 
tablishing prevailing  wages.  An  equal- 
pay-for-equal-work  bill  was  passed 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  provide  that  pay  to  women  and  men 
must  be  equal  for  comparable  work. 
This  covers  all  employees  subject  to  the 
minimum  wage  law.  A  National  Auto- 
mation Commission  was  set  up  to  assess 
past  and  current  effects  of  automation 
on  technological  change. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  action  oc- 
curred on  August  28,  1963,  just  6  hours 
before  a  nationwide  rail  strike  was  to 
begin.  The  joint  resolution  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, required  compulsory  arbitration  to 
resolve  the  primary  issues  in  the  railroad 
industry.  These  were  whether  there 
should  be  firemen  on  diesel  locomotives 
and  the  maiming  of  train  crews.  This 
action  marked  the  first  time  in  peace- 
time labor  relations  that  Congress  im- 
posed compulsory  arbitration  in  a  labor- 
management  dispute. 

ILO 

During  the  88th  Congress.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  participate  as  a  dele- 
gate in  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  conference  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  which  gave  me  new 
insights  that  will  be  invaluable  in  future 
work  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

The  ILO  has  a  membership  of  110 
member  nations,  many  of  them  Socialist- 
oriented  or  outright  Communist.  The 
United  States  has  been  working  hard  to 
project  a  world  image  through  the  ILO 
of  what  a  successful  free  economy  and 
free  trade  unions  can  do.  This  is  a  diflB- 
cult  project  and  our  prestige  throu|hout 
the  world  is  at  stake. 

But  I  believe  that  we  should  continue 
to  work  through  ILO  to  advance  the 
causes  of  free  enterprise  and  free  trade 
unionism. 

CONSERVATION 


Two  important  bills  in  this  area  were 
the  wilderness  bill  and  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

The  wilderness  bill  which  gained  pas- 
sage was  very  similar  to  one  I  had  in- 
troduced earlier  and  will  assure  future 
generations  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
same  benefits  of  nature  we  enjoy.  This 
is  especially  important  in  light  of  con- 
tinuing migration  to  urban  centers  and 
the  decreasing  amount  of  outdoor  aresis 
in  and  arovmd  metropolitan  areas.  This 
bill  will  "zone"  existing  federally  owned 
wilderness  areas  for  perpetual  preserva- 
tion. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  also  represents  an  important  ad- 
vance in  presei-ving  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  permits  the  States  to  plan, 
acquire,  and  develop  outdoor  recreatlonsd 
facilities  and  permits  acquisition  of  rec- 


reational areas.  The  funds  will  come 
from  three  sources :  First,  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  real  property;  second,  the  tax 
on  gasoline  used  in  motorboats,  and 
third,  admission  fees  to  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  River  Road.  This 
proposed  roadway  will  follow  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
and  will  make  the  First  District  accessible 
to  millions  of  tourists.  .  This  Congress 
appropriated  $500,000  for  preliminary 
planning,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  passage 
of  the  construction  bill  will  follow  soon. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

For  a  long  time  this  issue  over- 
shadowed all  others  in  the  earlier  days 
of  this  Congress.  Respect  for  the  Con- 
gress should  have  risen  across  the  Nation 
as  people  saw  the  forthright  way  the 
civil  rights  bin  was  handled.  Opponents 
did  not  use  dilatory  tactics  and  propo- 
nents made  no  effort  to  cut  off  debate. 
All  sides  were  fully  heard. 

Though  this  bill  provides  the  neces- 
sary legislative  machinery  to  guarantee 
all  people  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
rights  In  voting,  participation  in  Federal 
programs,  securing  of  a  job,  and  being 
served  in  an  establishment  that  accom- 
modates the  public,  civil  rights  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  moral  question.  Dis- 
crimination can  only  be  finally  corrected 
by  human  understanding  and  moral  per- 
suasion. 

MASS   TRANSIT 

The  Senate  and  House  passed  a  $375 
million  3 -year  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  assist  publicly  owned  urban 
transportation  systems.  I  could  not 
support  the  mass  transit  bill  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  There  Is  hardly  enough 
money  authorized  to  take  care  of  one 
State,  let  alone  the  Nation.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  appropriate  another  $10  to 
$15  billion  to  make  the  program  effective. 
The  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
borrow  even  more  money  to  finance  the 
program,  thereby  Increasing  the  national 
debt  again.  Municipalities  can  Invari- 
ably borrow  at  a  lower  interest  rate  than 
the  Federal  Government  by  Issuing  tax- 
free  securities.  The  bill  was  drafted 
loosely  to  give  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  very  broad  pow- 
ers. Using  the  promise  of  Federal  money 
as  bait,  what  Is  to  prevent  him  from 
dictating  In  all  sorts  of  areas?  He  could 
become  the  virtual  mayor  or  czar  of  ev- 
ery main  street. 


FEDERAL    SALARY   INCREASE 

Congress  passed  a  Federal  pay  raise 
bill.  I  opposed  this  measure.  My  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  Increase  In  salaries 
and  wages  for  Federal  classified  and 
postal  workers.  These  were  justified 
under  the  Wage  Comparability  Act  of 
1962,  and  I  supported  them.  But  it  did 
not  seem  wise,  nor  a  very  good  example, 
to  approve  such  huge  salary  Increases 
for  top  policy  men  in  Government,  such 
as  Cabinet  oflacers.  Federal  judges,  and 
Congressmen,  when  the  President  had 
appeared  before  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment asking  them  to  hold  wages  and 
prices  down  to  avoid  Infiatlon. 


ox- 
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In  light  of  the  President's  request,  it 
also  seemed  strange  when  Congress  was 
askel  to  raise  the  national  debt  to  the 
hlghjst  level  in  history.  That  Is  what 
occuTed,  however,  and  this  Congress 
raise  d  the  debt  limit  for  the  fourth  time 
In  2  years.  It  is  now  $324  billion,  com- 
pare! to  $315  billion  the  previous  year 
and  (293  billion  in  1961. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  just  the 
Intel  est  on  the  debt  has  risen  from  $9.2 
billi(n  in  1960  to  an  expected  $11.1  bil- 
lion annually  In  this  fiscal  year.  Many 
of  m  have  been  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible repercussions  from  continued  huge 
Pedt  ral  deficits  and  believe  we  must  con- 
tinu  !  to  work  for  a  sounder  approach  to 
Govi  imment  economy. 

AFFORTIONMXMT 

Ai  I  speak,  the  apportionment  ques- 
tion has  not  been  fully  resolved.  It  is 
this  issue,  triggered  by  the  Supreme 
Cou:t  decision  that  both  houses  of  bi- 
cam>ral  State  legislatures  must  be  ap- 
port  oned  on  a  strictly  population  basis, 
that  has  kept  us  here  in  session  so  long. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Supreme 
CovL  t's  recent  decision  runs  contrary  to 
trad  tlon  and  the  rights  of  the  States  to 
deci  ie  their  own  method  of  representa- 
tion For  that  reason,  I  have  joined 
mM  y  colleagues  in  Introducing  a  bill  for 
a  CO  astitutlonal  amendment  that  would 
allow  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture to  consider  other  factors  than  popu- 
laticn  in  its  apportionment  if  a  State 
wlfites  it.  These  could  Include  political 
subc  ivisions,  natiiral  geographic  barriers, 
and  population  distribution. 

Muiy  States  need  to  reapportion. 
Thoigh  I  believe  one  house  should  be 
apportioned  on  a  strictly  population 
basil,  I  believe  the  States  deserve  the 
righ  ;  to  choose  the  method  of  apportion- 
ing he  second  chamber. 

Uidoubtedly.  early  action  will  be 
tak(  n  on  the  constitutional  amendment 
in  t  »e  next  Congress,  unless  the  Supreme 
Cou  :t  has  forced  most  States  to  comply 
witl  their  philosophy  of  apportionment 
in  t  le  meantime.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  Congress  refused  to  resolve  this  se- 
riou  5  problem  during  this  session. 


It 
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has  been  the  objective  of  many  of  us 
to  Meep  the  social  security  program  re- 
spo]  isive  to  current  needs  and  to  remove 
ine<  uities  when  possible  and  to  keep  the 
syst  »m  financially  sound  so  it  will  con- 
tini  e  to  pay  benefits. 

when  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
pas  «d  bills  to  do  this,  it  proved  that  the 
nee  is  of  our  elderly  were  being  recog- 
nlzKd.  The  Senate,  however,  added  a 
so-called  medicare  provision  to  their 
soc:  Ed  security  bill,  which  has  long  been 
a  p  -lilosophically  and  politically  contro- 
verial  measure  felt  by  many  to  en- 
dar  eer  the  strength  of  the  whole  social 
sec  irlty  system.    When  differences  could 

be  resolved  In  a  conference  between 

House  and  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
conjrerees,  at  the  direction  of  the  admin- 
Istr  itlon,    wrecked    the    conference    on 

al  security  amendments  because  they 
could  not  have  medicare.  The  House- 
Sei  ate  conferees  had  reached  substantial 
agi  eement  on  all  other  Issues.   The  advo- 


cates of  medicare  were  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  20  million 
recipients  of  social  security  to  receive 
these  additional  benefits.  Among  the 
benefits  which  were  washed  down  the 
drain,  there  were  included:  First,  a  $7  in- 
crease in  monthly  cash  benefits;  second, 
liberalization  of  the  work  test  in  order 
to  permit  the  aged  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits  with  part-time 
jobs;  third,  social  security  benefits  for 
dependents  who  are  attending  school  up 
to  age  22,  instead  of  age  18;  fourth,  social 
security  benefits  for  widows  beginning  at 
age  60.  rather  than  at  age  62;  and  fifth, 
liberalization  of  the  gross  income  upon 
which  fanners  may  elect  to  pay  social 
security. 

If  they  cannot  have  medicare,  the 
Senate  conferees  are  willing  to  deny  to 
the  aged  any  improved  benefits  whatso- 
ever. Their  attitude  has  defeated  a  pro- 
gram of  reasonable  and  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  social  security  system  to 
which  I  think  the  aged  are  fully  en- 
titled. 

veterans'  pensions 

Veterans'  Pension  Act:  The  House  con- 
sidered and  passed  a  bill  to  improve  and 
liberalize  the  non-service-connected  p>en- 
sion  program  for  veterans.  This  meas- 
ure was  endorsed  by  all  major  veterans 
organizations.  It  allows  new  exclusions 
from  income  in  determining  pension  eli- 
gibility. For  example,  it  provides  for  a 
veteran  to  now  exclude  as  income  10 
percent  of  the  total  social  security  pay- 
ments he  receives  in  a  year.  All  of  the 
wife's  earned  income  can  be  excluded, 
instead  of  only  the  first  $1,200  of  her  in- 
come. The  bill  lifted  a  requirement  that 
veterans  must  be  10  percent  disabled  and 
unemployable  in  order  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion at  65,  and  it  increases  the  additional 
allowance  for  aid  and  attendance  cases 
from  $70  to  $100  a  month.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  $35  a  month  to  any 
veteran  who  is  permanently  disabled. 

Americans  have  long  believed  that  the 
men  who  have  defended  this  country  in 
wartime  deserve  the  protection  of  pen- 
sion programs.  The  bill  we  passed  pro- 
vides a  needed  revision.  This  bill 
practically  was  lost  in  the  last  day  of  ad- 
journment over  the  question  of  opening 
the  national  service  life  insurance  pro- 
gram to  all  veterans  for  1  year  which 
was  added  in  the  Senate.  However,  a 
compromise  was  reached  to  open  the 
program  to  permit  veterans  who  are  in- 
eligible for  commercial  insurance  to  rein- 
state their  lapsed  GI  irisurance. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Foreign  aid:  It  is  obvious  that  the 
mood  of  Congress  is  to  hold  the  line  on 
for6ign  aid  spending.  It  is  evident  that 
the  President  recognized  this  when  he 
made  his  request  for  a  foreign  aid  bill 
this  year.  The  purposes  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  are:  First,  an  extension  of 
our  national  defense  efforts  which  totals 
approximately  $50  billion  a  year,  better 
than  50  percent  of  our  Federal  budget. 
Approximately  $1  billion  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  is  in  the  form  of  military  assist- 
ance; second,  to  strengthen  the  will  and 
capacity  of  emerging  nations  to  develop 
a  system  of  government  whereby  the 
people  control   the  government  rather 


than  the  opposite.  Approximately  $2  bii 
lion  is  in  the  form  of  economic  aid.  bSl 
takes,  constant  reorganization,  andin" 
adequate  reporting  to  the  American  dmI 
pie  about  the  pyogram  have  left  our 
foreign  aid  program  unclear  and  subJett 
to  grave  criticism.  I  hope  this  wlll^ 
changed  in  the  future. 

PubUc  Law  480:  This  program,  no* 
called  food  for  peace,  was  extended  2 
years  ago.  It  provides  a  system  whereby 
U.S.  surplus  farm  products  can  be  sold 
to  foreign  coimtries  for  their  own  cur. 
rency  if  they  are  unable  to  pay  dollars-  a 
system  of  famine  relief;  a  prograin 
whereby  welfare  agencies  can  distribute 
the  food  abroad,  and  a  long-term  loan 
program.  This  amounts  to  approxl- 
mately  $1.7  billion  of  food  moving  by  thi« 
means  annually.  Its  purposes  are  three- 
fold: First,  extension  of  U.S.  foreign 
policies;  second,  disposal  of  surplus agri- 
cultural  commodities;  and  third,  a  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  other  people. 

Peace  Corps:  Demand  for  the  volun- 
teers by  foreign  governments  far  ex- 
ceeds  the  number  provided  for  in  this 
legislation.  The  program  was  expanded 
to  increase  the  number  by  3,500  to  14,000 
volunteers.  This  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  programs  of  foreign 
assistance.  Every  country  that  received 
volunteers  has  asked  for  more.  The  high 
standards,  which  are  being  raised  eadi 
year,  and  the  record  of  previous  volun- 
teers can  make  the  American  people 
justly  proud  of  this  service. 

Southeast  Asia  resolution :  It  was  good 
to  see  the  House  give  overwhelming  ap- 
proval, by  a  vote  of  414  to  0,  to  an  emer- 
gency resolution  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  strengthen  his  hand  in  dealing 
with  Communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  resolution  gives  prior  con- 
gressional approval  of  all  necessary 
measures  which  the  President  may  tab 
both  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against 
U.S.  forces  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression. 

Once  again  in  times  of  crises  this  reso- 
lution, as  others  preceding  it  have  done, 
illustrates  to  all  the  world  that  regard- 
less of  political  differences,  Americanj 
are  determined  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression and  to  work  firmly  and  steadily 
for  peace  with  freedom. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  sem 
the  First  District  of  Minnesota  in  this 
area  of  national  life  where  the  changes  to 
the  Federal  Grovemment  occur.  I  us 
thankful  to  my  constituents  for  this 
opportunity. 
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PERSPECTIVE  NEEDED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  mw 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenut 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  i 
becoming  increasingly  clear  as  the  pi* 
Identlal  campaign  develops,  that  pertW* 
the  most  important  issue  Is  being  ll" 
nored.    This  is  not  the  issue  as  to  ^Jk* 


nf  the  two  political  parties  has  the  best 
^ndidate  and  the  best  program  for  the 
Katlon  and  the  world.    The  underlying 
fcsue  that  is  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
Smt  is  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  decision- 
making techniques.    Outrageous  misrep- 
resentations are  emanating  from  sup- 
norters  of  each  candidate  and  from  each 
Sftrtv    The    situation    is    deteriorating 
seriously.     It  can  be  argued  that  the 
frustrations   of   misrepresentations   are 
the  breeding  ground  for  the  extremes 
being  indulged  in.    But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  reasons  at  this 
*iine     It  can  be  hoped  that,  when  the 
campaign  is  over,  people  will  remember 
this  matter,  however,  and  some  sober  and 
serious  thought  can  be  given  to  see  that 
we  do  not  again  run  the  risk  of  impairing 
our  country's  historic  adherence  to  and 
dependence  upon  open  and  fair  debate  of 
the  issues. 

I  notice  in  the  current  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  that  South  Da- 
kota's distinguished  Republican  Senator, 
Karl  Mundt,  Is  reported  as  having  spo- 
ken out  sharply  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  addition,  the  Keene,  N.H..  Evening 
Sentinel  has  a  thoughtful  editorial  de- 
voted to  this  general  problem. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Keene, 
N  H.,  Evening  Sentinel  of  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1964,  and  also  the  account  of 
Senator  Mundt's   remarks  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  5,  1964,  issue  of 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
[Prom  the  Keene   (N.H.)   Evening  Sentinel, 
Sept.  24,  1964] 
Most  Basic  Right 

We  have  had  some  caustic  and  satirical 
things  to  say,  over  the  past  several  years, 
about    certain    American    Institutions    and 

habits. 

We  have  questioned,  for  example,  whether 
halr-pulUng  between  mothers  on  a  baseball 
diamond  teaches  young  boys  In  Little  League 
anything  about  fair  competition  and  good 
sportsmanship. 

We  have  doubted  that  tiresome  reports  on 
a  coolcie  sale  sponsored  by  a  PTA  really  con- 
tribute anything  of  consequence  to  the  caxise 
of  education. 

We  have  wondered  whether  endless  meet- 
ings, merely  for  the  sake  of  meeting,  solve 
some  of  society's  fundamental  problems, 
especially  when  the  "meeters"  go  off  on  In- 
numerable tangents  and  often  never  get 
around  to  pinning  down  the  Issues  at  hand. 

We  have  been  skeptical  about  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  do  a  Job  that  could 
be  done  by  a  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
neighbor,  If  only  the  neighbor  were  advised 
of  the  job  that  needed  doing. 

We  have  questioned  the  deslrablUty  of 
overemphasis  on  athletic  ability,  while  at 
the  same  time  downgrading  scholastic 
ability. 

We  have  doubted  the  Integrity  of  people 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
would  not  cross  the  street  to  help  a  neigh- 
bor In  trouble  If  he  did  not  happen  to  meet 
their  social  standards. 

And  there  have  been  other  American  sacred 
cows  from  which  we  have  drawn  editorial 
blood. 

But  we  have  never  questioned  the  sincerity 
or  integrity  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  de- 
voting their  life's  effort  to  causes  which  we 
thought  were  unworthy  of  their  intelligence 
and  ability. 

Unfortunately,  however,  oxir  coimtry  ap- 
pears to  be  caught  today  between  two  politi- 


cal extremes.  In  a  predicament  In  which,  for 
the  nonconformist,  whether  It  be  a  news- 
paper or  an  Individual,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  middle  ground. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  still 
have  their  rifles  loaded  and  are  standing  be- 
side the  kitchen  door,  prepared  to  defend  the 
Nation  against  foreign  Invaders,  the  Congress, 
the  White  House,  and,  most  of  all,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court — not  to  mention  those  fellow 
Americans  who  have  the  audacity  to  disagree 
with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who, 
equally  convinced  that  their  view  is  truly 
the  key  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  would 
do  the  very  things  which  they  find  most  ob- 
noxious in  their  opponents,  by  blacklisting 
them,  condemning  their  sponsors,  castigat- 
ing them  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in 
public  print,  and  by  resorting  to  labels  which 
are  Just  as  obnoxious  and  misleading  as  those 
their  opponents  pin  on  them. 

America  is  a  land  of  unity,  but  It's  also  a 
land  of  disagreement.  It's  a  nation  that  was 
built  and  has  grown  and  flourished  on  a 
philosophy  which  gives  each  of  us  the  right 
to  argue  for  an  hour  with  a  man,  but  then 
take  him  home  to  dinner. 

If  we  lose  this,  if  we  retain  the  ability 
to  do  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both,  then 
we've  lost  more  than  we  could  lose  by  the 
most  radical  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. If  we  lose  this,  we've  lost  that  which. 
In  the  final  analysis,  is  the  most  basic  "right" 
that  Americans  have:  the  right  of  two  men 
to  disagree,   but  remain   friends. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Oct.  5.  1964] 

MuNDT's  Protest:  A  "Cheap,  Dirtt 

Campaign" 

South  Dakota's  Republican  Senator  Kael 
E.  MuNDT  has  spoken  out  sharply  against  the 
"cheap  and  dirty"  language  of  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign. 

It  Is  spoiling  the  American  image  abroad 
and  insulting  the  "intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can voters,"  he  told  the  Senate.  The  64- 
year-old  Senator  called  on  the  candidates  to 
"restore  some  degree  of  dignity  and  decency" 
to  the  campaign. 

The  candidates  of  both  tickets,  he  said,  are 
"honest,  able,  dedicated,  highly  trained,  pa- 
triotic Individuals.  They  are  not  crooks,  not 
thieves,  dopes,  dupes,  trigger-happy  or 
warmongers." 

But,  he  asked,  "What  kind  of  madness  has 
overtaken  these  candidates?"  Particularly, 
he  said,  he  was  shaken  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
reference,  in  a  speech  to  the  Steelworkers 
Union,  to  his  opponent  as  a  "raving,  ranting 
demagog." 

"We  all  know  in  our  hearts  that  Barry 
GoLDWATER  Is  not  a  raving,  ranting  dem- 
agog," Mr.  MuNDT  said,  "Just  as  we  know 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  not  a  crook." 

It  Is  not  too  late,  the  Senator  said,  to 
"switch  the  campaign  from  one  of  Invective 
to  one  of  Issues." 


ly  written  to  James  Lafferty  of  the 
Guild's  Committee  for  Legal  Assistance 
in  the  South  Written  by  a  prominent 
member  of  ADA.  We  have  been  told 
there  is  no  connection  between  Commu- 
nists and  the  racial  disorders  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  letter 
makes  me  wonder.  I  feel  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  read  It;  I  there- 
fore insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

June  2,  1964. 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild  is  surely  to 
be  congratulated  for  Its  program  of  providing 
legal  assistance  and  counsel  to  persona  In- 
volved In  civil  rights  cases  In  Mississippi. 

From  my  discussions  with  members  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  I  had  been  aware  of 
the  difficult  situations  which  exist  In  that 
State  for  those  persons  Involved  In  civil 
rights  demonstrations.  Your  efforts  to  re- 
dress this  balance  are  certainly  courageous 
and  commendable. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words  about 
my  attempts  to  l^ng  about  passage  of  an  ef- 
fective and  meaningful  civil  rights  bill. 
Best  wishes. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  {Mr.  Snyder]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  has  been  on  the  At- 
torney General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations for  years,  put  there  by  a 
Democratic  Attorney  General. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  purported- 


RUTHERPORD  DAVID  ROGERS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Brobswell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  fel- 
low lowan  and  to  a  man  who  has.  with 
exceptional  competence,  shared  in  the  top 
administration  of  an  agency  that  is  vital 
to  the  efficient  and  effective  functioning 
of  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  Rutherford 
David  Rogers,  who  for  the  last  7  years  has 
been  second  In  command  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  To  our  great  loss,  he  re- 
cently resigned  his  post  as  Deputy  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  to  accept  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Stanford  University  li- 
braries. 

Described  in  a  recent  article  in  College 
&  Research  Libraries  as  "Iowa's  gift  to 
librarianship,"  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Jesup,  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  the  State  College  of  Iowa. 
He  went  on  to  Columbia  University,  from 
which  he  obtained  his  M.A.  degree  in 
English  and  his  B.S.  degree  in  library 
science,  and  to  a  distinguished  career  in 
librarianship.  The  State  College  of 
Iowa,  in  1958,  recognized  his  imusual 
contributions  to  his  chosen  profession  by 
awarding  him  its  Alumni  Achievement 
Award  for  Outstanding  Leadership. 

Mr.  Rogers  began  his  career  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  in  the  Columbia  College  Library,  and 
in  1941  he  became  librarian  of  the  lat- 
ter. Prom  1942  to  1946  he  served  in  the 
Air  Transport  Command  advancing  from 
the  rank  of  private  to  that  of  captain. 
After  a  brief  stint  as  a  research  analyst 
In  private  business,  he  served  successive- 
ly as  director  of  the  Grosvenor  library, 
a  fine  research  library  In  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
as  director  of  the  Rochester  Public  Li- 
brary and  the  Monroe  County  Library 
System,  and  as  chief  of  the  personnel 
office  and  of  the  reference  department  at 
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York  Public  Library.    In  1957 

his  duties  at  the  Library  of 

as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian. 

of  his  position  was  changed  in 

Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress  to 

his  full  responsibilities. 

Rogers,  with  his  exceptional  ex- 

perienpe  in   research  libraries,  quickly 

an  understanding  of  the  problems 

policies  of  the  Library  of  Congress 

the  respect  and  liking  of  his 

and  of  Members  of  Congress, 

as  a  reputation  for  unusual  com- 
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Library  of  Congress,  which  is  the 
largest  research  library  and  the 
Library  of  the  United  States, 
js  service  not  only  to  the  Congress, 
the  Government,  the  library  and 
ly  communities,  and  the  public, 
collections  now  number  over  44  mll- 
itims,  and  they  Include  books,  news- 
manuscripts,  maps,  music,  photo- 
negatives,    prints    and    slides, 
disks,  tapes  and  wires,  fine 
and  reproductions,  motion  picture 
and  many  other  Items,  such  as 
,  mlcrocards,  microprint  cards, 
,  photostats,  and  posters.    To- 
are  imsurpassed  by  those  of 
library. 

his  term  at  the  Library,  Mr. 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
and  control  of  these  collec- 
ts well  as  in  improving  services  on 
He  took  an  active  part,  for  ex- 
In  making  the  science-lnforma- 
s4rvlces  of  the  Library  increasingly 
to  the  rapidly  changing  needs 
scientific  community,  both  Gov- 
and  private,  by  participating 
expansion  of  the   Science  and 
Division  of  the  Library,  in 
es);ablishment  in  the  Library  of  the 
Referral  Center  for  Science  and 
and  in  the  creation  of  the 
a)inounced  Science  Policy  Research 
in   the   Legislative   Reference 
to  assist  the  Congress  in  dealing 
I^ublic  policy  on  science  and  tech- 
matters.    Mr.  Rogers  also  served 
Interdepartmental  Advisory  Com- 
on  Science  Services.    Among  his 
major  contributions  to  the  Library 
and  to  other  large  research 
was  his  planning  on  the  Public 
480    book-procurement    program, 
commenced  in  1962  and  which  has 
resounding  success  In  acqulr- 
infportant  research  materials  for  11- 
in  the  United  States  with  the  use 
United  States-owned  foreign 
,  and  his  work  with  the  team 
who  investigated  the  possl- 
of  automating  research  libraries, 
\fhose  findings  were  reported  and 
published. 
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Intellectual  Freedom  and  as  its  chair- 
man in  1950-51.  In  1959-63  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  ALA  Council.  He  Is 
presently  a  member  of  the  ALA  Execu- 
tive Board — 1959-65 — and  a  member  of 
the  ALA'S  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee— 1959  to  date. 

For  the  Association  of  Research  Librar- 
ies, of  which  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  some  70  other  leading  U.S.  research 
libraries  are  member  institutions,  he  has 
been  serving  on  committees  dealing  with 
the  preservation  of  research  library  ma- 
terials, the  microfilming  of  foreign  news- 
papers, documentation  and  information 
retrieval,  acquisitions,  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

In  other  activities  of  service  to  the 
hook  world,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  White  House 
Library  in  1962-63  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Screening  Committee  in 
Library  Science — for  Fulbright  and 
Smith-Mundt  grants — in  1961-63. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
in  professional  journals,  among  them  an 
article  entitled,  "Yes,  Ivan  Reads,"  re- 
porting on  the  American  Library  Mission 
to  Russia  in  1961.  when  he  was  one  of 
the  American  librarians  in  an  official 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  He  has  traveled  widely 
abroad  and  has  represented  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  a  number  of  international 
library  conferences,  the  most  recent  of 
which  was  a  seminar  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  National  Libraries  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  Area,  held  in  Manila,  Febru- 
ary 3  to  15.  1964. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  E.  Stoddard,  of  Jesup;  they 
have  a  16-year-old  daughter,  Jane 
Shelley. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
often  been  impressed  by  the  competence 
of  the  Library  administration  and  as  a 
fellow  lowan,  I  commend  Mr.  Rogers  for 
his  many  contributions  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  to  library  development  in 
this  country.  I  wish  him  well  as  he 
takes  over  the  directorship  of  libraries 
at  Stanford,  where  he  will  continue  to 
serve  an  important  research  community 
and  the  entire  Nation. 


recent  ly 

AUTOIC  LTIOK    AND     THE    LIBRARY     OF    CONGRESS 

Act  ve  in  the  many  facets  of  the  Amer- 
ican 1  brary  world's  organizational  work, 
Mr.  Rogers  has  served  as  member  or 
of  more  than  30  committees  or 
projects  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  Association  of  Research 
libra^es,  and  other  library  organiza- 
tions. 

In 
for 
years 


he  American  Library  Association, 
example,  he  served  for  almost  10 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 


REPORT  ON  DEPARTURE  OF 
WORLD'S  FIRST  SURFACE  NU- 
CLEAR TASK  FORCE  FROM  GI- 
BRALTAR 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  lit- 
tle over  2  months  ago.  I  stood  In  this 
Chamber  to  announce  the  departure  of 
the  world's  first  surface  nuclear  task 
force  from  Gibraltar  on  Its  historic  cruise 
around  the  world.  Today,  65  days  and 
30,000  miles  later,  the  three  ships  re- 
turned to  port,  to  the  acclaim  of  thou- 
sands of  enthusiastic  Americans  on  hand 
to  greet  them. 


October  s 

I  am  told  that  while  this  was  the  fln* 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  sarSZ 
nuclear  ships,  that  it  was  actuaUy  th! 
third  time  the  earth  has  been  girdled  b» 
nuclear  craft.  The  most  recent  in  19^ 
was  a  voyage  of  the  submarine  Triton' 
retracing  Magellan's  36,000-mile  routi.  il,' 
1519-21.  The  first  circumnavigation  w2 
performed  by  the  submarine  Skate  in  i 
matter  of  50  minutes,  on  a  12-mlle  cirri« 
of  the  North  Pole  in  1958. 

A  number  of  other  significant  facts  are 
worth  noting.  The  transit  from  Gibral- 
tar  to  Karachi  was  made  without  stooi 
ping  anywhere  along  the  route— a  lO.ooo 
mile  voyage  completed  In  3  weeks-1-the 
longest  continuous  run  on  record.  Had 
there  been  a  need  to  do  so,  it  could  have 
been  done  in  two.  There  were  four  cross- 
ings of  the  Equator.  There  were  no  re- 
fuelings  or  replenishment  operations 
conducted  during  the  entire  voyage. 

The  purpose  of  this  voyage  was  two- 
fold: To  build  confidence  in  and  good 
will  for  the  United  States  among  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  by  showing  them 
this  prime  force  for  peace;  and  to  gain 
experience  in  operating  nuclear  ships  in 
company  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
In  both  instances,  the  effort  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  Listen  to  some  testi- 
monials from  these  visiting  dignitaries 
from  the  West  African  Coast — an  area, 
as  you  recall,  not  particularly  noted  for 
its  sympathy  toward  the  West  and  its 
purposes : 

What  we  have  seen  today  Is  the  best  dem- 
onstration you  could  give  us  for  the  powsr 
for  peace.  Again,  our  sincere  thanks  to  jan 
and  to  the  United  States.  Long  live  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Or  this: 

The  people  of  (my)  country  send  thanb 
to  President  Johnson  for  the  magnificent 
demonstration  of  precision  and  power  for  thli 
display  of  friendship  to  (my)  country  in  the 
invitations  to  see  these  wonderful  shipe  and 
aircraft. 

Still  more: 

Express  thanks  for  today's  show  and  Its 
tangible  manifestations  of  U.S.  friendship, 
freedom,  liberty  and  Justice.  Only  people 
who  know  freedom  and  Independence  could 
present  such  a  show  of  power  for  peace. 

The  reception  from  other  visitors,  both 
on  board  and  in  port  along  the  route  was 
equally  impressive.  In  all,  six  ports  were 
visited  by  the  ships  of  the  task  force  in 
addition  to  several  underway  visits  to  the 
ships  by  dignitaries  of  nations  along  the 
African  and  South  American  coasts. 

The  peaceful  posture  of  the  force  was 
preserved  to  great  lengths.  It  delib- 
erately avoided  potential  trouble  spots 
such  as  the  approaches  to  southeast  Asia, 
including  the  heavily  traversed  Malacca 
Strait  and  Java  Sea.  But  the  lesson  was 
not  lost  on  our  enemies  that  had  the 
need  arisen,  these  ships  could  have  sped 
to  such  trouble  spots  at  twice  the  normal 
speed  of  advance  of  an  oil  fired  task 
force,  and  arrived  there  ready  for  imme- 
diate combat  operations. 

Such  a  force  can  move  over  800  miles 
a  day  to  close  the  distance  between  it 
and  potential  trouble  spots.  Positioned 
on  the  west  coast,  it  could  reinforce  the 
7th  Fleet  in  half  the  time  an  oil-powered 
force  would  require.  For  even  a  hnS* 
carrier  such  as  CoTistellation  would  h»w 
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K.  rpfueled  at  least  once  on  the  way.  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS          have  worked  with  me  in  the  House.    It 

^^d^glSton  arrival ^^^^^^^  Mr.  HAU..    Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan^     ]^S!^iZl''^^^'se?^!^C%'SJS^tt^ 

-frrrrtsCdTng  success  Of  ^T.-?^^rTc:^t.'^^^^.r£^     ^^L'^l^^T^t^'^e.^^'^. 

tbS^  inspired  adventure   there  now  ap-  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and     S^TsJL^rTandTe'prTs^m  chli^^^^^^ 

!^  no  possible  justification  for  con-  include  extraneous  matter.                           \Tr^^nri  of  Georeia   who  will  be  leaving 

Sng  to  put  oil-fired  propulsion  plants  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there     JC'f  °^' °i  thi^'^ear  after  a  lifetSe  ^ 

fn  ouTnew  combatant  ships.    We  do  not  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     ^d^^iJSied  PuS^ 

put  piston  engines  in  our  long-range  from  Missouri?                                                   i  Sd  likrto  pa^r  spec       tribute 

Swraft;  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  There  was  no  objection.                            oii  t^  th^  ^t^f?  nf  Vp  Housp  Smed 

ffi  steam  locomotives:    the  gasoline  Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  June    also  to  the  staff  of  ti^e  House  Armed 

S^e  put  the  horse  out  of  business  a  of  1964,  because  of  a  statement  by  the     Services  Committee,  which  has  been  par- 

^Xenturyago.    Why.  then,  must  we  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  in    ^^^^f  of  tk^e  m^^^^^^ 

««ntinue  to  infiict  this  anachronism  on  Washington,  I  decided  to  write  a  letter    Pjexlty  oi  the  many  prooiems  lacing  a 

^e  of  the  most  vital  agencies  of  our  to X  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United    district  such  as  mine.    They  have  been 

Nation?    Even  the  opponents  of  nuclear  states   asking  them  the  following  ques-      oyal  in  a^is  ing  me  m  the  representa- 

nauuii.                cimprinritv  in  nprfnrm-  <-i^v.e.                                                              tion  of  the  district  and  in  attending  to 

power  adm"',4^P^"°;'^^antag^^^^^^  ...           ,     tw  .>,„dr.n     the  interest  of  my  constituency-so  long 

ance  and  the  ^^^^^^'l^^^^^"^^^^^  ,  Do  you  support  *^«  Pi;^^,^/ *^^*J^^"^^^       as  those  interests  paralleled  the  overrid- 

stem  from  it.    But,  tney  say,  il  costs  too  jn  public  schools  be  permitted  to  pray  on  a     •    _„^x.-_,-,  int^rpci- 

much     I  disagree.     How  do  we  count  voluntary  basis?                                               ^^^  national  interest. 

^nstso'     In  dollars   alone?     In  human  Do  you  oppose  such  an  amendment?                 Although  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 

^  o"     Tn   r>■r\rp^p'i<i   advantage  lost  or  ^.        .^  v.,  a^       x. imbursed  for  only  four  round  trips  to 

"'""Ih  in  a  Me  and-deatrsSiggle  over  ^p  to  the  present  time.  55  bishops  have     Washington  per  year.  I  have  made  it  a 

fClceaii '    What  t  the  coSn  de'  ^'^'^'^  ^  "^^  ''''''•  ^'  ^°"°^^=                      Practice  to  visit  my  district  at  least  once 

nMninator  of  cost  when  national  security    m  support 36     or  twice  each  month— usually  paying  my 

nnvolved'    Certainly  not  dollars.  Im-     Opposed.         ^-—  i?     own  travel  expenses.    Even  though  visits 

«,rtent  though  they  be.    There  is  more.    Noncommittal -tS—.  11    ^o  the  district  sometimes  precluded  my 

^finitely  more,  to  this  matter  of  na-  i  am  sure  any  unbiased  person  will    being   on  hand  for  a  few  rollcalls  or 

tional  security  costs  than  just  dollars  admit  that  this  response  from  55  Cath-    quorum  calls  in  Washington.  I  believe 

ilone  olic  bishops,  speaks  for  Itself,  as  greatly    they  are  an  important  and  vital  method 

Yet  even  in  our  dollar  accounting  we  in  favor.    Secondly,  it  must  be  remem-     of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  eyer- 

may  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  bered  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  Cath-    changing    problems   of  the   San   Diego 

Everything  in  our  Industrial  experience  olic  Cardinals  in  the  United  States  have    area. 

tends  to  prove  that  the  way  to  get  costs  taken  public  position  in  favor  of  prayer  In  the  area  of  legislation,  I  would  like 
down  is  to  go  into  volume  production,  in  the  public  schools.  to  take  a  moment  to  review  some  of  the 
Perhaps  the  very  reason  the  dollar  costs  However,  this  session  comes  to  an  end  bills  which  I  have  helped  bring  into 
of  nuclear-powered  surface  ships  are  without  the  Congress  taking  any  action  law— some  affecting  the  vital  military 
more  than  conventionally  powered  units  on  my  constitutional  amendment  House  strength  of  our  country.  I  have  been 
is  that  we  have  never  given  ourselves  Joint  Resolution  693.  I  regret  this  more  particularly  mterested  in  personnel  leg- 
enough  experience  in  building  them  to  than  I  can  put  in  words,  and  while  I  wUl  islation  for  the  armed  services  and  have 
profit  from  the  learning  curve  which  In-  not  return  to  Congress  next  year,  I  shall  actively  participated  in  discussions  which 
variably  operates  to  the  cost  advantage  not  cease  in  my  efforts  to  restore  a  173-  may  lead  to  an  overhaul  of  the  draft 
of  each  subsequent  vmit  built.   If  we  keep  year  right  to  the  American  people.               system. 

building  nuclear  ships  by  ones  and  twos,  _^^_^^^  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  recap 
thp  ro<?t<;  will  orobablv  stav  UD  because  all  of  the  thousands  of  activities  which 
a^h  onl  Ts  virtuX  a  p?otot?pe.1f  wl  BOB  WILSON  REVIEWS  HIS  12  YEARS  j^  one  way  or  another  involve  a  congres- 
build  them  by  dozens,  we  shall  very  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  SERVICE  sional  district  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
quickly  find  that  the'  momentum  of  Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan-  ment.  In  our  district  alone,  we  have 
large-scale  production  will  slash  the  unit  imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  an  unusually  large  number  of  military 
costs  of  the  new  ships  to  levels  competi-  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  extend  construction  projects  and  more  are  an- 
tive  with  conventional  plants.  And  not  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ticipated.  Each  of  these  must  have  the 
only  the  Navy  will  benefit.  There  will  and  include  extraneous  matter.  authorization  of  my  committee  the 
be  a  tremendous  spin-off  to  private  in-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  before 
dustry  in  the  form  of  reduced  costs  of  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  the  funds  are  appropriated, 
nuclear-powered  installations,  including  from  Missouri?  I  have  earned  recogmtion  as  a  spokes- 
those  which  go  to  sea  in  merchant  ships.  There  was  no  objection.                              mtan  for  the  Navy,  since  there  are  more 

President  Johnson  has  recently  an-  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  with     naval  installations  in  my  district  than  m 

nounced  the  development  of  a  two-re-  the  close  of  the  88th  Congress  I  will  com-     any   other   congressional   district.     For 

actor  plant  which  will  produce  the  same  plete  my  12th  year  of  congressional  serv-     this  reason  I  am  opposing  the  construc- 

order  of  power  as  the  eight-reactor  plant  ice  to  the  people  in  the  San  Diego  area,    tion  of  the  Coronado-San  Diego  bridge 

of  the  Enterprise.    From  other  sources  These  have  been   12  event-filled  years    which  would  inhibit  the  free  access  oi 

comes  the  announcement  that  our  latest  and  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in     Navy  ships  in  and  out  of  the  bay.    This 

atomic-powered  submarines  will  require  helping  San  Diego  to  grow  and  prosper    bridge,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion 

only  one  refueling  during  their  expected  Representing    the    36th    District    of     of  many  naval  experts,  would  be  a  booby 

UfetiS^     SotKSart^^^  California  in  the  Congress  has  been  a     trap  for  the  South  Bay.  and  would  inhibit 

I  feeUhat  ?he  tim^L  no^^  challenging  and  rewarding   experience,     and  destroy  naval  activities  there 

Ml   exD?oitatLn    of    thriiten^^^^^^^  T^^  j°b  has  been  made  easier  by  a  dedi-        It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  op- 

m\   exploitation    of    the   ixjtentiauties  assistants  who  man  my     pose  Government  moves  which  are  detri- 

which  our  scientists   and  development  ^^^^  .^  g^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  .^  Washington,    mental,  not  only  to  the  community,  but 

engineers  have  made  ready  for  us.    The  ^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  answered  nearly     also  to  the  whole  Nation.    Such  a  situa- 

production  phase   for  nuclear-powered  ^  million  constituent  letters  and  dealt     tion  is  the  closing  of  the  San  Diego  naval 

surface  ships  is  now  due.  We  should  ^^^-^  ^^^  pressing  problems  of  countless  repair  facility  in  the  adjoining  37th 
begin  now,  with  the  1966  program,  to     citizens   who   in   one   way   or   another     district.    I  have  been  vigorously  fighting 

insure  that  every  major  ship,  carrier,  needed  the  personal  attention  of  their    to  keep  this  vital  facility  to  provide  a 

cruiser,  or  destroyer,  is  equipped  with  a  Congressman.  For  example,  I  have  over  crucial  service  to  our  ocean-going  fieet. 
nuclear  plant,  as  evidence  of  oiu-  intent  70  private  bills  to  my  credit,  each  aiding  I  believe  that  its  closing  weakens  our  de- 
to  move  forward  steadUy  in  this  new  age     an  individual  citizen  in  some  important    f ense  posture  and  endangers  our  national 

of  the  maritime  atom.  way.                                                                safety.    It  must  be  reopened 

We  should  start  by  building  another        I  owe  many  thanks  to  my  colleagues.        Over  the  years,  I  have  worked  for  such 

nuclear  task  force  both    Republican   and   Democrat,    who    federally  assisted  local  projects  as  a  new 
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airpoi  t  tower  and  Improvements  for  Gil- 
lespie Field,  new  post  offices  in  Ocean 
BeacI],  Encanto,  Bostonia,  Lakeside, 
Chula  Vista,  Santee,  Point  Loma.  Col- 
lege Fark,  and  Imperial  Beach. 


Other  legislative  activity  Includes  the 
support  of  a  $40  billion  Federal  highway 
program  which  benefited  U.S.  Routes  80 
and  101;  bills  for  the  relief  of  Greek  and 


ALLEGED  BURNING  OP  STAT* 
DEPARTMENT  PAPERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Und» 

,.  .- ^..^ Korekn  orpham:  for  land  e"xpa AlkTn^f or     £5^^'°,^^  °'"2^f  °^  ^^^  ?°"se'  ^he  gent£ 

I  h8  ve  pushed  for  funds  for  rock  groins     the  Cabrillo  Monument;  and  legislation     ™p"  5,1°^^  y^^°J^^^  ^^^-  Zablocq]  j, 


to  stei  1  erosion  at  Imperial  Beach,  helped 


Federal    land    for    San    Miguel 
California  Western  University, 


Unlve -sity  of  San  Diego,  Chula  Vista 
Hillto )  High  School,  San  Diego  city 
schools,  and  the  University  of  California. 
I  Intrc  duced  the  first  bill,  now  law,  trans- 
ferrin; the  $3  million  Camp  Matthews 
land  1  or  the  University  of  California  at 
San  IHego.  As  a  result,  the  new  vet- 
erans' hospital,  for  which  I  introduced 
the  fli  5t  legislation,  will  be  located  in  my 
dlstrii  t. 

I  hi  ve  worked  for  such  improvements 
in  oui  Defense  Department  installations 
as  a  new  electronics  building  and  heli- 
coptei  test  facility  at  the  n^val  air  sta- 
tion, I  ew  supercarrier  piers,  and  $60  mil- 
lion ii  improvements  at  the  Miramar 
Naval  Air  Station. 

I  hi  ve  worked  for  sale  of  Government- 
ownet  Linda  Vista  homes  to  their  oc- 
cupar  ts,  helped  write  a  wetback  control 
law,  iromoted  additional  funds  for  fire 
contr(  1  in  Cleveland  National  Forest,  and 
for  the  Sweetwater  flood  control  survey 
and  worked  to  return  some  30,000  acres 
of  Ca  np  Elliott  to  the  tax  rolls. 

For  the  many  Federal  employees  in  our 
area,  :  supported  pay  increases,  medical, 
and  Lisurance  provisions  for  post  office 
emplc  yees.  and  other  Government  work- 
ers aid  military  dependents  and  helped 
write  pay^raise  legislation  for  military 
personnel.  I  also  supported  legislation 
whicfc  would  benefit  retired  Government 
emplc  yees  and  bills  calling  for  increased 
veterans'  benefits.  I  did  not  support 
the  ncent  $7,500  pay  increase  for  Con- 
gressi  \en. 

In  the  area  of  social  legislation,  I  sup- 
porte<  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  providing  med- 
ical h  ;lp  to  senior  citizens  and  have  sup- 
porte<  constructive  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

In  1  ay  first  term,  I  helped  promote  ac- 
tion \  hich  persuaded  the  Maritime  Ad- 
minis  ration  to  reduce  the  rates  for  the 
port  c  f  San  Diego,  pushed  for  simplified 
custoi  as  clearance  for  boats  between  San 
Diego  and  Mexico  and  introduced  the 
first  legislation  for  the  San  Diego  sea- 
water  conversion  plant.  I  introduced 
legish  tlon  credited  with  bringing  major 
shipbuilding  to  San  Diego,  originated 
and  pushed  through  an  amendment  for 
San  Diego  Harbor  dredging  for  For- 
restal  -tsrpe  carriers  and  obtained  the  ap- 
propr  ation  to  reopen  Mission  Bay  Chan- 
nel ind  provide  additional  dredging 
there  I  worked  in  committee  for  the 
nucle  ir  submarine  pier  which  is  now  the 
permi  inent  submarine  home  port  facility 
and  abtained  $215,000  for  an  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  San  Diego  harbor 
imprc  vement  survey. 

Of  >articular  importance  to  the  fishing 
Indus  ;ry,  I  introduced  the  Fisherman's 
Prote  ;tive  Act  to  benefit  local  tuna  flsh- 
ermei  i,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Inter  latlonal  Conferences  on  Aviation 
and  '  'una  to  San  Diego  and  introduced 
the  I  Ishennan's  Policy  Act  to  improve 
the  fii  hlng  Industry. 


to  benefit  Philippine  servicemen;  and 
assistance  in  the  drafting  of  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  legislation  to  improve 
air  service. 

Of  a  particular  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  San  Diego  area 
are  several  bills  I  introduced  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  oceanography.  Among 
these  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Oceanographic  Agency  to  be  located  in 
San  Diego.  This  important  Federal 
agency  would  oversee  all  of  the  U.S. 
oceanography  programs.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  United  States  to 
convene  a  World  Conference  on  Ocean- 
ography in  this  country  in  1965. 

The  problem  of  wetback  control  and 
the  need  for  additional  legislation  to  sup- 
port contract  agricultural  workers  has 
been  of  particular  interest — I  vigorously 
oppose  the  actions  by  this  Congress  in 
ending  the  bracero  program  this  year 
and  have  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
tend bracero  hiring  for  3  years. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
Involving  prayers  in  schools  and  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures  cause 
me  great  concern.  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  permit  noncompulsory  prayers 
in  schools,  and  supported  the  House  ac- 
tion giving  State  legislatures  2  years  to 
comply  with  reapportionment  edicts.  I 
support  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  at  least  one  body  of  State  legis- 
latures to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population.  Many  other  bills  and 
resolutions  have  also  had  my  active  in- 
terest and  support. 

I  have  been  awarded  the  honorary  title 
of  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury,"  also 
named  by  Redbook  magazine  as  1  of  10 
Congressmen  who  had  done  the  most  for 
young  people.  Other  awards  came  from 
the  Medical-Dental  Veterans,  for  doctor 
draft  legislation,  from  the  Filipino- 
American  veterans  organization  for  work 
on  behalf  of  minority  groups,  from  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  which  made 
me  an  honorary  life  member  for  work  on 
enlisted  personnel  legislation.  The  As- 
sembly of  Captive  Nations  has  ju.st  noti- 
fied me  that  I  am  to  receive  their  10th 
Anniversary  Commemorative  Medal. 

These  12  years  have  been  eventful  and 
productive.  I  thank  the  good  Lord  and 
my  constituents  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  be  of  service. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mr.    BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  conclusion  of  legislative 
business  today  and  the  special  orders 
heretofore  granted,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  m. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  m^! 
consin  yield  briefiy?  """ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  tn 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlemw 
from  New  York.  ^^ 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr  joha* 
SEN],  at  page  23762  of  the  Record^' 
dressed  the  House  with  regard  to  as  h« 
says,  facts  on  the  State  DeparUnenS 
security  file  burning  order.  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  inclucfc 
with  these  remarks  a  statement  of  the 
State  Department  with  regard  to  their 
domestic  field  investigative  program 
which  indicates  very  clearly  that  no 
data,  reports,  information,  names,  leada 
and  so  forth,  were  ordered  destroyed 
that  were  not  already  available  in  the 
Washington  headquarters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  matter  referred  to  is  u 
follows: 

State   Department   Domestic  Puxd 
Investigative  Program 

On  August  28,  1964.  the  Office  of  Securttr 
reorganized  Its  field  offices  In  the  UnlHd 
States  In  order  to  Increase  the  number  of 
major  cities  In  which  we  have  security  of- 
ficers, reduce  travel  requirements  Impoaed 
on  our  security  officers,  reduce  the  number 
of  clerical  personnel  required  to  backstop 
these  offices,  and  to  give  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity more  flexibility  In  the  utilization  of  w- 
curlty  manpower  for  other  security  respon- 
slbllltles. 

Along  with  this  reorganization,  duplicate 
files,  control  cards  (often  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  as  Index  cards),  and  obsolete  ad- 
ministrative data  which  had  been  main- 
tained In  field  offices  were  ordered  destroyed, 
since  the  originals  of  all  this  material  wen 
maintained  In  V^ashlngton. 

This  reorganization  places  the  procedurei 
and  operations  of  the  State  Department  do- 
mestic Investigative  program  In  the  United 
States  on  a  comparable  basis  to  those  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  avtl 
Service  Commission  and  other  Investlgatln 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  principal  purpose  served  by  State  De- 
partment secxirlty  agents  In  cities  In  the 
United  States  Is  to  carry  out  security  and 
suitability  Investigations  on  Job  appUcanti 
for  State  Department  positions.  Other  func- 
tions which  are  not  only  secondary  In  nature, 
but  also  Important,  are  the  responslbllltlea  at 
these  State  Department  security  agenta  to 
plan  for  the  protection  of  visiting  fwelgn 
dignitaries  to  the  United  States  and  to  In- 
vestigate alleged  visa  and  passport  fraud. 

In  carrying  out  their  Job  applicant  In- 
vestigative responsibilities  under  the  new 
organization,  the  following  procedures  will 
be  In  operation : 

1.  All  applications  for  Jobs  are  received  to 
Washington. 

2.  The  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Office  of  Security  sends  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant together  with  information  from  tli* 
employment  application  to  the  approprWi 
field  office.  (There  are  now  7  field  offlceeto 
the  United  States  aa  opposed  to  19  unds 
the  old  organization.) 
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.  T^m  field  office  records  the  receipt  of  the 
Jtoltive  request  on  a  control  card  and 
^'r^gM  the  request  to  the  field  agent 
^^'L  ttiTltory  covers  the  city  In  which  the 
•  *^imt  lives.  (There  are  now  agents  in 
»PP":^j  U  S.  cities  as  opposed  to  coverage 
f*  °i_22  under  the  old  plan.) 

A  The  field  agent  conducts  a  complete  In- 
JJatlon  on  the  applicant.    This  Includes 

nMrtiborhood  check.  Interviews  with  em- 
'i  «rt  and  acquaintances,  a  check  of  the 

ii«B  and  credit  records,  Interviews  with 
Urhers  and  schools  and  In  most  cases  a  per- 
Z^l  interview  with  the  applicant.  (Other 
investigative  agencies  do  not  normally  in- 
Srvlew  the  applicant  personally.)  The  In- 
veetlgator  follows  all  leads  that  are  available 
m  hlB  territory. 

5  Once  he  has  completed  all  of  his  Inves- 
tieatlon,  be  dictates  his  Investigative  report 
into  a  dictating  machine  and  sends  his  re- 
Dort  together  with  his  notes  to  the  appro- 
priate field  office  (his  headquarters).  This 
report  that  he  has  dictated  contains  all  data 
that  he  has  unearthed,  all  leads  that  he  has 
followed  up,  all  leads  that  should  be  followed 
up  In  other  sections  of  the  United  States  or 
overeeas.  r*sum6s  of  all  Interviews;  full  In- 
formation concerning  the  case  Is  Included  In 
hU  Investigative  report.  (This  procedure  Is 
similar  If  not  exactly  comparable  to  the  way 
investigative  reports  are  processed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.) 

6.  The  resident  agent  (located  in  20  cities) 
will  have  an  office  normally  In  a  Federal  office 
\)ullding,  but  will  not  have  a  secretary,  since 
he  will  dictate  his  reports  on  a  dictaphone. 
(This  also  has  saved  seven  secretarial  posi- 
tions which  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
Washington  headquarters  operation.)  His 
Investigative  caseload  covers  a  large  terri- 
tory, oftimes  as  many  as  two  or  three  States, 
and  as  a  result,  he  will  be  away  from  his 
office  approximately  85  percent  of  his  time 
Investigating  State  Department  applicants 
and  In  the  performance  of  his  other  assigned 
duties. 

7.  His  field  office  (there  are  seven  of  them) 
has  a  stenographic  pool  which  will  type  his 
investigative  reports  and  send  the  original 
and  one  copy  to  Washington  headquarters. 
Washington  headquarters  will,  therefore, 
have  the  complete  agent's  report  of  the  case 
which  Includes  all  Interviews,  all  leads,  both 
those  followed  up  and  those  suggested  for 
further  foUowup,  and  all  material  relating 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  applicant. 

The  field  office  has  been  authorized  to  re- 
tain duplicate  copies  of  the  finished  Investi- 
gative report.  The  agent's  dictated  record  or 
tape  will  be  maintained  In  the  field  office 
during  the  retention  period  for  duplicate 
copies  of  the  Investigative  report,  although 
the  resident  agent  will  not  see  the  tran- 
scribed copy  of  his  report.  In  all  cases,  it 
will  be  reviewed  for  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  then  It  will  be  signed  and  ap- 
proved by  his  supervisor  who  thereby  £is- 
sumes  responsibility  for  the  report  along 
with  the  resident  agent. 

8.  Neither  the  field  agents  (headquarters 
field  offices)  nor  the  resident  agents  have  any 
authority  to  Initiate  any  Investigation  nor 
to  follow  up  any  new  leads  on  any  case  that 
is  not  first  directed  by  Washington  head- 
quarters. This  has  always  been  the  pro- 
cedure In  the  State  Department  and  Is  the 
same  procedure  followed  by  other  Federal 
Investigative  agencies.  Indexes  of  leads  and 
cross-references  of  names  have  always  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  maintained  in  and 
furnished  when  necessary  by  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Field  offices  and 
resident  agents  maintain  control  cards  of 
cases  under  active  investigation  and  in  some 
cases,  have  retained  those  cases  after  the 
Investigation  was  completed.  These  cards, 
which  are  duplicates  of  cards  originated  and 
maintained  In  Washington,  together  with 
duplicate  investigative  reports  which  some 


resident  agents  had  maintained,  are  the  kind 
of  records  that  were  ordered  destroyed  In  the 
directive  of  August  28.  No  data,  reports,  in- 
formation, names,  leads,  etc.,  were  ordered 
destroyed  that  were  not  already  available  in 
Washington  headquarters.  In  those  few 
Instances  where  a  current  case  file  will  be 
needed  for  further  Investigative  work  by  a 
field  agent,  duplicate  copies  of  the  previous 
reports  will  be  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
appropriate  field  office,  as  well  as  all  other 
pertinent  additional  Information  from  the 
Washington  files. 

This  reorganization  of  State  Department 
domestic  field  organization  and  operation 
was  developed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Security  G.  Marvin  Gentile,  who  came 
to  the  State  Department  from  the  position 
of  a  senior  security  and  investigative  capacity 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  was  an  Investigator  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI). 

October  1,  1964. 


CONGRESSMAN  LESTER  JOHNSON 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  closing  day  of  the  88th  Congress,  I 
take  the  floor  of  the  House  to  bid  a  fare- 
well to  a  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Congressman  Lester  Johnson.  He  is  re- 
tiring from  the  House  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  session. 

In  my  16  years  of  service  in  this  House, 
I  have  met  a  number  of  men  and  women 
whose  personal  integrity,  ability,  and  de- 
votion to  the  public  good,  have  won  the 
unqualified  respect  of  their  colleagues. 
Lester  Johnson  is  one  of  these  men.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  here  with 
him,  and  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

He  came  to  this  House  in  1953  as  the 
Representative  of  the  ninth  congressional 
district  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  elected  at 
a  special  election  October  13,  1953,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Congressman  Merlin  Hull.  The  first 
Democrat  to  represent  that  district  in 
several  decades.  This,  in  itself,  was  an 
achievement  of  considerable  proportions, 
for  it  marked  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Democratic  representation 
from  the  rural  areas  of  the  North — an 
increase  which  has  been  sustained  in 
years  that  followed. 

Les  Johnson's  primary  interests  have 
always  centered  on  problems  and  issues 
important  to  our  rural  communities.  He 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  consistently  fought 
for  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
well  being  of  small  farmers,  of  townspeo- 
ple, and  of  consumers  residing  in  large 
cities.  His  long  and  persistent  efforts  to 
bring  about  reforms  in  Federal  legislation 
dealing  with  agricultural  issues,  to  open 
national  markets  to  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  produced  in  Wisconsin,  and  to 
assure  all  consumers  access  to  bountiful 
supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  in  trying  to  secure 
the  passage  of  such  bills  as  the  national 
milk  sanitation  bill,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently sought  his  advice  on  measures 
which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee. 

Lester  Johnson's  interest  in  farm 
legislation  did  not,  however,  detract  from 
the  important  contribution  he  made  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  vital,  and  at 
times,  pioneering  legislation  in  many 


other  fields.  Throughout  his  sendee  in 
the  Congress,  he  has  consistently  voted 
for  measures  to  keep  our  coimtry  strong 
and  our  economy  expanding;  to  broaden 
the  opportunities  for  our  youth  and  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens; to  develop  our  natural  resources 
and  to  preserve  them  for  f utiire  genera- 
tions; to  insure  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  our  people;  to  improve  our 
national  seciu"ity;  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress  the 
passage  of  the  Ice  Age  park  bill  Is  a 
crowning  tribute  to  his  distinguished 
record  of  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control  are  going  to 
deprive  us  of  Lester  Johnson's  presence 
in  this  House.  I  shall  miss  his  coun- 
sel, his  help  and  support  on  issues  In 
which  we  have  a  common  interest.  I 
sincerely  hope,  however,  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  his  wide  experience, 
his  good  judgment,  and  his  great  energy, 
available  for  public  service,  perhaps  in 
some  other  governmental  capacity.  I 
know  that  this  would  be  of  benefit  to  our 
whole  country. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Lester  and  to  his  lovely  wife  Marjorie 
and  his  three  charming  daughters,  Mary 
Lynn,  Jane,  and  Jove,  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness.  Should  he  choose 
to  continue  in  Government  service  or  any 
other  endeavor  we  wish  him  every 
success. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  men  and  one  of  the  finest  legisla- 
tors with  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
House.  I  also  served  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Lester  Johnson,  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  many 
years.  I  know  that  he  is  deeply  dedi- 
cated to  American  agriculture;  he  has 
given  outstanding  leadership  in  the  field 
of  dairy  legislation. 

In  this  area  he  certainly  was  one  of 
the  most  able  men  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Beyond  that,  he  has  been  a  great  and 
progressive  Member  of  the  House  as  well 
as  a  conscientious  Member.  He  has 
given  attention  to  every  important  legis- 
lative question.  He  has  looked  to  the 
broader  interests  of  our  country.  He  has 
indeed  been  a  great  Congressman  In 
every  sense  of  the  term. 

He  Is  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability. 
He  is  a  fine,  a  warm,  and  a  lovable  per- 
son, whose  friendship  I  shall  cherish  so 
long  as  I  live. 

I  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead  it  may 
be  possible  for  Lester  to  come  back  and 
serve  again  in  this  House.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  a  Member  having  his  char- 
acter and  his  qualifications.  During  his 
retirement  from  the  House  I  know  that 
he  will  continue  to  dedicate  his  life  and 
his  leadership  to  the  things  that  are  best 
for  America.  I  wish  him  well  in  all  his 
undertakings. 
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Mr.  fcABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  maj  ority 
leader  for  his  kind  contribution. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  [nan  yield? 


Mr. 
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ZABLOCKI.    I  am  deUghted  to 


yield    o  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  cor  cur  in  what  has  been  said  on  be- 
half (  f  Lestir  Johnson.  In  the  little 
more  han  6%  years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  I  have  known  no  Mem- 
ber ^ho  has  been  nicer  to  the  new 
Members  of  the  House  than  Lester 
Johns  3n.  He  has  helped  me  on  numer- 
ous  o<casions. 

He  las  always  exhibited  leadership  of 
the  type  possessed  by  the  people  about 
whom  we  have  read  in  the  years  we  were 
prepai  ing  for  our  service  here.  He  is  a 
tjrpica  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentat  ives. 

He  las  helped  me  in  my  Congressional 
distrl(  t  on  a  project  known  as  the  Cane 
Creek  watershed  project,  which  I  ap- 
precia  «  very  much. 

I  w  5h  for  him  and  for  his  family  the 
best  o  everjrthing  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  CO  ncur  in  what  has  been  said  by  the 
distin  [ulshed  majority  leader.  I  hope 
that  1  is  absence  will  be  short-Uved  and 
that  s  x)n  he  will  be  back  as  a  Member  of 
this  b3dy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f  om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  RETJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  nan  srield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  CO  league  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
gratef  Lil  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consir  [Mr.  Zablocki]  has  taken  the 
lead  t  )day  in  enabling  vis  to  say  farewell 
for  thj  time  being  to  our  great  and  be- 
loved colleague,  the  Representative  for 
so  msny  years  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Wisco  isin,  Lester  Johnson. 

Lzs'TR  Johnson  is  a  true  son  of  the 
middl !  border  who  has  fought  his  great 
leglsla  tive  battles  on  that  frontier  where 
the  pr  Dblems  of  agriculture  and  the  prob- 
lems ( f  conservation  meet. 

Lss':er  understands  and  ]oves  fertile 
soil,  I  ure  water,  the  things  that  grow 
from  iie  soil  and  the  wild  things  that 
live  o]  I  the  land  and  in  the  waters. 

Wh  Jther  it  was  in  pursuance  of  his 
duty  it  the  head  of  our  congressional 
subcommittee  on  the  dairy  industry,  or 
whether  it  was  in  taking  the  lead  to 
provic  e  more  wetlands  to  extend  the 
waterihed  conservation  program,  or 
most :  ecently,  the  dramatic  setting  up  of 
that  i;reat  memorial,  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Preserve  in  Wisconsin, 
Leste  i  Johnson  has  truly  shown  the  con- 
nectic  a  between  agriculture  and  conser- 
vatioi  of  our  natural  resources. 

Tht  historians  some  day  will  turn  to 
the  cireer  of  Lester  Johnson  in  study- 
ing be  th  these  great  movements. 

I  jdin  with  our  colleagues  today  in 
wishing  all  the  best  to  our  wonderful 
frienc ,  that  fine  legislator,  Lester  John- 
son, ind  to  his  charming  wife  Marjorie. 
We  \'lsh  them  both  long  and  happy 
years. 

I  th  Euik  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagU( !. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  It  is  with  per- 
sonal sadness,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  note 
the  retirement  of  our  colleague,  Lester 
Johnson.  This  tribute  to  him.  however, 
is  well  deserved.  No  Member  from  Wis- 
consin worked  harder  or  served  with 
greater  distinction. 

While  his  tenure  of  some  11  years  is 
marked  by  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  tlie  field  of  agriculture  and  farm 
legislation,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
also  steadfastly  maintained  his  progres- 
sive-minded interest  in  all  major  legis- 
lation and  matters  of  public  policy  and 
his  liberal  and  progressive  attitude  faith- 
fully represented  the  political  traditions 
of  his  area  of  Wisconsin. 

Lester  Johnson's  record  in  agricul- 
ture and  conservation  is  a  great  one  and 
the  list  of  his  contributions  is  long.  It 
is  not  my  role  to  recite  them  at  this 
time.  It  is  enough  to  say  the  Wisconsin 
dairymen  and  the  American  farmer 
have  lost  a  champion  in  the  Congress. 

Personally  his  retirement  is  a  loss  to 
me,  for  no  one  has  aided  me  more  greatly 
and  cooperated  in  counsel  with  me  more 
fuUy  in  my  6  years  of  service  here. 
However,  I  trust  that  he  will  certainly 
continue  his  public  service  in  some  ca- 
pacity and  that  he  can  occasionally  be 
found  amehg  us.  We  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  several  para- 
graphs from  my  congressional  report  to 
the  Wisconsin  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, delivered  on  June  16  of  ttiis  year: 

You  have  privileged  me  with  15  minutes  of 
your  time.  I  am  going  to  take  no  more 
than  that,  but  I  first  want  to  say  how  much 
I  regret  that  Congressman  Lester  Johnson 
is  not  sharing  this  platform  today.  In  his 
absence,  I  would  like  to  express  my  own 
gratitude  for  the  deep  debt  we  all  owe  the 
man  whose  election  in  1953  paved  the  way 
for  a  resurgence  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  come  a  long  distance  since  that 
day  In  1953  when  Republicans  had  so  hoped 
to  win  the  Ninth  as  a  birthday  present  for 
President  Eisenhower.  Our  Democratic 
Governors  have  brought  to  the  State  the 
most  enterprising  government  it  has  had  in 
nearly  half  a  century.  They  have  given  new 
life  to  Wisconfin's  great  progressive  tradi- 
tion. Wisconsin  Democrats  in  Washington 
have  played  an  equally  vital  role  in  the  for- 
ward movement  of  our  Nation,  contributing 
that  unique  brand  of  public  service  which 
has  alwavs  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Badger 
State  in  the  Capital. 

Lester  Johnson  has.  in  a  very  literal 
sense,  blazed  the  trail  for  all  of  this.  No 
man  is  completely  indispen.-able.  No  man  is 
truly  responsible  for  all  that  he  makes  pos- 
sible. But  everything  must  have  its  be- 
ginning somewhere,  and,  in  politics,  good 
things    seldom    happen    by    accident. 

Lester  Johnson's  election  was  no  accident. 
It  was  won  and  secured  by  the  same  patient 
labor  that  has  characterized  his  10  years 
of  service  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. In  this  post  he  has  ably  and  per- 
sistently struggled  with  ."^ome  of  the  decade's 
most  frustrating  questions  of  Federal  policy. 
You  all  know  that  only  rarely  has  major 
agricultural  legislation  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  people,  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  even  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
itself.  This  is  nowhere  as  true  as  in  the 
field    of    dairy    legislation.      Lester's    chair- 


manship of  the  House  Dairy  Subcommitte. 
since  1959  has  given  Wisconsin  a  voice  ^ 
the  dlfBcult  business  of  making  dairy  poller 
We  will  miss  that  voice  badly  Jiut  as  we  wm 
not  easily  forget  his  specific  achlevementa  f» 
dairy,  rural  electrification,  and  watershrt 
development. 

I  did  not  Intend  to  make  a  farewell  speech 
to  or  for  Lester  today.  Still,  his  retirement 
Is  a  significant  event  of  the  1964  legislative 
year,  both  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  Bute 
he  has  served  there  so  well.  Our  congres- 
sional  rep>ort  would  not  be  complete  with" 
out  mention  of  It. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    I  thank  the  gentle 
man,  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lester  Johnson,  with  whom  I  served  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
on  the  Dairy  Subcommittee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman. 

Lester  has  been  an  extremely  con- 
scientious,  intelligent,  and  informed 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  he  is  interested  in  serving 
the  country  in  some  executive  capacity, 
and  I  would  certainly  support  him  In 
such  an  effort. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  want  to  join  the  many,  many  friends 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Lestee 
Johnson,  in  paying  tribute  to  him  and 
saying  how  very  much  we  are  going  to 
miss  him  here  in  Congress.  So  often  we 
hear  the  statement  that  in  Congress 
legislation  is  by  committee.  By  that,  of 
course,  we  mean  that  a  bill  must  go 
through  a  long,  tortuous  process  before 
it  can  be  enacted  into  law.  It  would  be 
interesting,  I  think,  for  the  average 
American  citizen,  if  he  could,  to  follow 
this  process  through  and  see  how  abso- 
lutely essential  it  is  for  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated men  in  committee  to  try  to  study 
a  bill  with  all  of  its  facets,  and  finally 
to  report  a  measure  that  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  enacted  into  law.  I 
know  of  no  man  in  the  Congress  who  Is 
a  better  committeeman  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Lester  Johnson. 
I  have  served  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  many  years,  and  I 
would  say  that  he  has  about  as  good  a 
committee  attendance  record  as  any  man 
in  the  House. 

He  is  honest,  he  is  able,  and  he  has 
always  been  loyal  to  his  constituents  and 
to  his  country.  He  has  been  aggressive 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  legislation.  I 
have  said  to  him  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one in  Wisconsin  can  take  his  place. 
He  has  made  tremendous  contributions, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  and  say 
to  him  that  he  takes  the  best  wishes  of 
all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress.  He  is  my 
personal  friend.  I  have  visited  with  him 
in  his  home  and  with  his  lovely  wife.  I 
know  he  is  not  going  to  retire  but  is  go- 
ing into  some  other  area  of  activity. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  predict  it  will  be  a 
continuation  of  his  distinguished  record 
here  in  the  House. 

So  I  say  to  our  friend,  the  Honorable 
Lester  Johnson,  good  luck,  goodbye,  ana 
God  bless  you. 


\ 
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Mr       HAGAN       of       Georgia.    Mr. 
<5npaker  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

^ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
vieldto  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
^  kS-  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  for  allowing  me  a 
few  moments  to  add  to  the  tributes  paid 
bv  so  many  of  his  colleagues  to  the  serv- 
ices of  Lester  Johnson  as  a  Member  of 

tills  body 

I  have  had  the  privUege  in  the  past  3 
vears  of  serving  on  the  ConMnittee  on 
Agriculture  with  Lester  Johnson.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  Congress 
who  demonstrates  a  more  dogged  deter- 
mination in  behalf  of  those  things  affect- 
ing the  people  he  represents  and  at  the 
same  time  remaining  very  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  certainly  join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  tnisting  that  his  stay 
away  from  this  body  will  be  a  very  brief 
one  and  that  his  State  and  Nation  will 
benefit  again  soon  by  his  further  service 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  March  of  this  year,  our  colleague 
Lester  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  an- 
nounced he  would  retire  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  at  the  close  of  1964. 

When  Lester  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  1953  at  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  former  Congressman 
Hull,  he  was  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
elected  from  this  area  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  which  I  am  now  chair- 
man. He  was  a  most  competent  Mem- 
ber, but  regretfully,  he  left  my  commit- 
tee in  1955  to  serve  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  It  was  on  this  committee 
that  he  made  his  presence  felt  and 
chairmaned  its  Dairy  Subcommittee.  He 
is  well  known  today  as  a  leader  in  the 
fields  of  dairy,  coruservation,  and  rural 
electrification  and  our  rural  population 
throughout  the  entire  country,  not  just 
Wisconsin,  will  be  losing  a  Member  who 
at  all  times  maintained  their  interests 
as  a  primary  source  of  personal  concern. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  friendly  colleague,  Lester 
Johnson,  in  his  decision  to  retire,  de- 
prives the  Congress  of  one  of  its  most 
valuable  authorities  on  conservation  and 
agricultural  problems  of  the  Nation. 

His  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  the  dairy  industry  contributed 
much  to  the  advances  made  and  advan- 
tages given  at  the  legislative  level. 

His  affable  smile  and  genial  manner 
are  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  one  being 
supple  of  disposition — behind  these 
pleasantries  common  to  the  average 
American,  he  has  a  backbone  through  the 
center  of  which  runs  a  rod  of  steel.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  sees  the 
practical  side  of  every  question  in  spite 
of  the  speechmaking  and  sharp  double- 
talk. 

He  pays  no  attention  to  what  the  news- 
papers .say  about  him — for  he  reads  few 
newspapers — he  is  too  busy  doing  his  job. 
He  talks  little  about  himself  and  less 
In  debate — but  when  he  has  some  par- 
ticular argument  to  debate,  or  point  to 
be  considered— then  he  speaks  directly 
and  in  a  concise  manner,  with  clarity 
and  punch. 


His  loyalty  to  friends  is  unswerving. 
He  alone  could  have  passed  the  memorial 
establishing  the  Ice  Age  Scientific  Pre- 
serve in  Wisconsin.  It  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument to  his  endeavors  in  this  field.  His 
purposeful  study  in  bringing  out  the  in- 
terdependence of  farming  and  conser- 
vation programs  for  their  common  good 
as  the  necessary  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems are  now  widely  accepted  by  the 
authorities  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Johnson  contributed  much  to  the 
dairy  industry's  stability  in  providing 
the  leadership  in  passing  legislation  for 
the  extension  of  greater  wetland  areas 
through  the  watershed  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  lost  one 
of  the  strongest  of  its  infiuential  legis- 
lators in  the  Congress — and  the  conser- 
vationists and  farmers  will  miss  a  true 
friend. 

May  God  bless  Lester  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Marjorie,  in  their  joyful  retire- 
ment. May  success  and  happiness  fol- 
low them  through  life. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  my 
service  here  in  this  great  body,  I  have 
never  known  a  man  more  dedicated  to  his 
constituency  than  Lester  Johnson.  He 
labored  day  and  night  constantly  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
made  a  splendid  record  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  his  State  and  his  Nation.  My 
association  with  Lester  Johnson  was  al- 
ways pleasant.  He  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  "cloakroom  characters"  who  eased 
the  burden  of  others  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress. Lester  Johnson's  service  here 
was  marked 'by  his  diligent  devotion  to 
duty,  and  his  attention  to  those  little 
problems,  which  is  a  mark  of  true  great- 
ness. I  know  of  no  one  I  will  miss  more 
on  the  floor,  in  the  cloakroom,  in  the 
restaurant  and  in  his  office  than  my 
colleague  and  warm  personal  friend, 
Lester  Johnson.  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  for  their  good  judg- 
ment and  foresight  to  share  Lester 
Johnson's  talents  and  devotion  to  duty 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress  and  with 
the  entire  free  world. 

Lester  married  a  lovely  southern  girl. 
The  motto  of  Lester  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
will  always  be  "the  other  fellow."  Mrs. 
Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  them  much 
happiness  and  every  continued  success. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


cx- 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  88TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  special  order,  at  this  point,  that  I 
may  extend  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  88th  Congress 
and  my  voting  record  and  chart. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  last  day  of  the  historic  88th  Con- 
gress, which  was  in  continuous  session,  ex- 
cept for  brief  recesses,  for  21  months.  As 
has  been  my  policy,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  an  "accounting  of 
my  stewardship"  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  close  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress in  which  I  have  served,  it  has  been 
my  practice  to  make  a  report  on  my  ac- 
tions and  my  votes  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, believing  that  my  constituents 
have  a  right  to  know  my  record  as  their 
elected  Representative. 

I  do  not  expect  that  everyone  will  ap- 
prove my  every  vote.  No  responsible 
pubUc  official  can  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  My  record  is  one  of  which  I  am 
proud,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  gener- 
ally reflects  the  will  of  our  people. 

THE    88TH    CONGRESS:     AN    OVERALL    VIEW 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  88th 
Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  in  modern  times. 
The  laws  it  approved  set  a  new  course  of 
progress  and  prosperity.  Landmark  de- 
cisions were  made  in  nearly  every  field 
of  our  national  life. 

The  88th  Congress,  for  example,  en- 
acted a  tax  cut  of  major  proportions 
lessening  the  tax  burden  of  our  taxpay- 
ers and  sustaining  our  booming  economy. 
It  acted  vigorously  to  meet  pressing 
needs  in  education.  It  took  positive 
steps  to  make  all  American  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  national  origin, 
more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
basic  rights.  It  worked  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty in  our  otherwise  affluent  Nation.  It 
ratified  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
which  may  prove  to  have  been  a  "first 
step"  away  from  the  brink  of  disaster. 
And  it  accomplished  many  other  things. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  these  accom- 
pUshments  must  go,  of  course,  to  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

We  began  1963  on  a  note  of  hope. 
We  had  a  young,  forceful  President 
who,  during  his  1,000  days  in  office,  was 
to  provide  new  inspiration,  new  impetus, 
to  our  Nation — who  would  stand  fast  in 
the  face  of  Communist  threats — who 
would  point  to  new  liorizons  in  human 
opportunity  and  freedom — and  who 
would  win  the  hearts  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world. 

We  had  a  strong  and  healthy  economy 
which  produced  2  years  of  increasing 
prosperity  for  our  people. 

We  had  launched  new  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  freedom  in  the  world — 
through  the  Alliance  for  Prpgress, 
through  continuing  our  mutual  security 
program,  through  the  food  for  peace 
programs  and  through  many  other 
worthwhile  undertakings. 

We  had  latmched  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  space  exploration. 

And  we  had  brought  to  a  halt,  Com- 
munist expansionist  drive  by  thwarting 
their  plans  to  put  intercontinental  offen- 
sive missiles  on  Cuba,  by  calling  their 
bluff  in  West  Berlin,  by  rising  to  their 
challenge  in  southeast  Asia  and  Africa: 
in  short,  by  displaying  strength  and  will- 
ingness to  use  it  in  defense  of  freedom. 
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As  he  ]rear  1963  began  to  imfold,  we 
tume<  our  attrition  to  our  problems  at 
bmne.  The  legislative  program  of  Presi- 
dent I  Kennedy,  the  last  one  that  he  was 
to  present  to  the  Congress,  called  upon 
our  Ni  ktlonal  Legislature: 

To  mprove  the  opportimitles  for  our 
youth  by  strengthening  our  educational 
system,  by  starting  programs  to  get  the 
yotmg  people  off  the  streets,  and  by  giv- 
ing eiTery  deserving  young  man  and 
womaix  the  chance  to  receive  a  college 
or  a  u  liverslty  education; 

To  tnprove  the  lot  of  oin-  elder  citizens 
by  pre  vlding  for  their  health  and  pension 
needs,  and  by  improving  their  oppor- 
tunities for  employment; 

To  strengthen  our  national  economy 
by  re<  ucing  taxes,  promoting  higher  em- 
ploym  ent.  and  bringing  new  enterprises 
to  del  ressed  areas; 

To  )  ecure  to  all  our  citizens  the  enjoy- 
ment I  >f  their  basic  rights; 

To  I  kid  oxir  metropolitan  areas  in  solv- 
ing tteir  transportation  problems; 

To  I  levelop  and  preserve  our  boimtiful 
natur:  J  resources  for  future  generations; 

To  keep  our  Military  Establishment 
the  hi  st  and  strongest  in  the  world; 


To 


mprove  the  administration  of  our 


befell 
move< 
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Government;  and 

To  promote  peace  with  freedom  and 
Justio :  in  the  world. 

Thi)  was  an  ambitious  program,  and 
many  people  questioned  the  possibility  of 
enact  ng  it  when  they  looked  at  it.  But 
our  n^eds  at  home  were  great — because 
they  ivere  frequently  neglected  during 
the  p<>stwar  period  when  our  attention, 
ovu"  eiergies,  and  our  resources,  were 
devot«  d  primarily  to  the  task  of  provid- 
ing f c  r  the  secvuity  of  the  free  world  in 
the  f 8  ce  of  unending  Communist  efforts 
to  suqvert  it.  So  we  had  much  to  do  at 
The  President  knew  it — and  so 
did  trie  Congress.  And  as  1963  went  on, 
following  the  President's  leadership,  the 
Congijess  applied  its  efforts  to  these 
tasks. 

Th^  on  November  22  a  great  tragedy 
our  Nation:  A  tragedy  which 
the  conscience  of  every  American 
and  tiore  the  hearts  of  millions  of  our 
frlenc  s  across  the  seas.  The  loss  of  our 
young  President  brought  our  work 
to  a  !  tandstill — but  not  for  long. 

A  r  ew  President  took  the  reins  of  our 
Government  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
transljer  of  Executive  power — a  transfer 
showed  the  real  strength  of  our 
democracy. 

Preddent  Lyndon  Johnson  dedicated 
himse  f  to  finishing  what  President 
Kenn  dy  had  begun. 


tEDTTCnON   AMD    ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 


A  I  rime  accomplishment  of  the  88th 
Congi  fess  was  the  passage  of  the  $11.5 
billior  tax  cut  bill.  This  measvure  put 
back  leeded  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
our  t^  bxpayers  and  provided  a  valuable 
stimulus  to  America's  expanding  econ- 
omy 

Redent  Grovemment  statistics  show 
that  aur  gross  national  product,  per- 
sonal incomes,  and  the  number  of  em- 
ploye! industrial  workers  have  all  ad- 
vance 1  strongly.  The  gross  national 
product,  spiirred  by  the  tax  cut,  is  ex- 
pecte<  to  reach  a  record  $623  billion  by 
the  ei  id  of  1964. 


President  Johnson  has  announced 
that  as  a  result  of  the  increases  in 
earned  income  and  the  tax  cut,  the 
after-tax  Income  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can Is  $139  higher  today  than  it  was  in 
1963.  This  "raise"  amounts  to  $556  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four  and  has  led  to 
increased  consumer  spending  as  well  as 
to  Increased  savings.  All  of  this  has 
been  accomplished  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  remained  relatively  stable. 

The  tax  cut  is  also  credited  with  re- 
ducing nonfarm  unemployment.  In 
June,  for  example,  the  number  of  work- 
ers on  nonfarm  payrolls  increased  by 
600,000  to  a  record  total  of  59.1  million. 

In  the  Milwaukee  area,  the  jobless  rate 
dropped  below  3  percent  for  the  first 
time  since  1960  as  total  employment  rose 
10,800  in  2  months.  By  mid-September, 
factory  employment  in  our  community 
increased  by  another  4.700  jobs. 

In  addition,  among  the  provisions  of 
the  new  tax  law  is  one  which  I  have  long 
sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  allows  a  person  over  65  an 
exemption  for  the  capital  gains  tax 
should  he  sell  his  home  and  not  wish  to 
build  or  buy  another. 

Under  the  old  law,  gains  from  a  home 
sale  were  exempt  only  if  an  individual 
bought  another  residence  within  a  year 
or  built  a  new  home  within  18  months. 
This  provision  discriminated  against 
elderly  persons  who  no  longer  needed  a 
family  homestead  and  wished  to  move  to 
an  apartment,  a  trailer,  or  a  nursing 
home.  I  believed  it  was  unfair  to  deny 
the  elderly  citizens  a  tax  break  at  a  time 
in  their  lives  when  every  dollar  is  im- 
portant. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, this  new  provision  will  save  our 
elderly  citizens  over  $10  million  a  year. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  savings  to  these  people 
may  well  amount  to  over  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

MEETING    THE    NATION'S    EDUCATIONAL    NEEDS 

The  88th  Congress  is  being  called  "the 
Education  Congress"  because  of  the 
many  new  or  expanded  programs  it  has 
enacted  to  provide  our  young  people  with 
adequate  training  and  educational  op- 
portunities.   These  include: 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
which  authorizes  a  3 -year  program  of 
$835  million  in  grants  and  $360  million  in 
loans  for  the  construction  programs  of 
our  colleges  and  universities; 

The  Health  Professions  Education  Act, 
which  authorizes  a  3-year  program  of 
$175  million  in  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  new  medical  and  dental 
school  facilities,  and  provides  $30.7  mil- 
lion in  loans  for  those  studying  the 
health  professions; 

The  Vocational  Education  Act,  which 
will  expand  Federal  aids  to  vocational 
education  by  $731  million  over  the  next 
4  years.  Our  world-famous  Milwaukee 
Vocational  and  Adult  School  should 
benefit  from  this  law ; 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Act, 
which  provides  $51.5  million  in  grants 
in  the  next  3  years  for  the  construction 
of  mental  health  centers  and  related  fa- 
cilities, and  for  research  and  training  of 
teachers  to  instruct  handicapped  chil- 
dren; 

The  Library  Services  Act  Extension, 
which  provides  renewed  Federal  assist- 
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ance   for   the   construction  of  Ubrarv 
buildings  in  urban  areas;  ^^ 

The  Nurse  Training  Act,  which  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  current  shortaae^ 
nurses,  provides  $287.6  million  ovw  the 
next  5  years,  for  nursing  school  con 
struction.  training  programs  and  student 
loans;  ' 

And  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1964,  which  extend 
the  use  of  National  Defense  Education 
Act  fimds  to  social  science  instruction 
and  make  available  to  teachers  in 
parochial  and  private  schools,  as  well 
as  those  in  public  schools,  the  student 
loan  "forgiveness"  provision  of  the  law 

One  important  piece  of  education  leg- 
islation which  failed  to  be  enacted  was 
the  education  tax  credit  proposal  which 
I  have  sponsored  with  other  Members  of 
Congress.  This  proposal  would  allow 
parents  of  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  deduct  for  income  tax 
purposes,  a  portion  of  the  expenses  in- 
volved. An  attempt  to  include  this  pro- 
posal as  a  part  of  the  new  tax  law  failed 
narrowly  in  the  Senate  this  year,  but 
prospects  for  its  eventual  enactment 
appear  good. 

THE    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT   OF    1964 

Probably  no  single  piece  of  legislation 
in  modern  times  has  caused  as  much  con- 
troversy as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Unf  ortimately,  much  of  the  opposition  to 
this  law  can  be  traced  to  misunderstand- 
ings about  its  scope  and  purpose. 

In  my  close  and  careful  study  of  this 
measure.  I  became  convinced  of  two 
things:  First,  that  our  Wisconsin  State 
Statutes  have  for  years  included  anti- 
discrimination provisions  which  are  even 
broader  than  those  contained  in  the  new 
Federal  law;  and  second,  that  the  effect 
of  the  Federal  law  will  be  confined 
largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  those  parts 
of  the  Nation  where  State  and  local  of- 
ficials have  consistently  denied  some  of 
the  citizens  their  basic  constitutional 
rights. 

Principally,  this  is  what  the  bill  does: 
it  safeguards  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote,  and  to  use  public  schools  and  other 
public  facilities  on  a  nonsegregated  basis. 
It  forbids  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  religion  in  em- 
ployment and  in  establishments  which 
generally  serve  the  public,  such  as  res- 
taiu"ants,  hotels,  motels,  movie  theaters, 
and  sports  arenas.  It  provides  that  no 
person  may  be  subject  to  discrimination 
in  a  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  establishes  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service,  designed  to  seek 
a  volimtary  solution  of  community  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  discrimination. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  what  the 
bill  does  not  provide.  It  does  not  infringe 
in  any  way  on  a  person's  ability  to  sell, 
lease  or  rent  his  house,  upper  flat  or 
apartment  to  whomever  he  pleases.  It 
does  not  forbid  discrimination  in  barber- 
shops, bowling  alleys,  or  retail  stores 
unless  they  are  located  in  a  covered 
establishment — for  example,  a  barber 
shop  in  a  hotel.  It  does  not  empower 
any  Federal  oflQcial  or  comi;  to  act  to 
achieve  racial  balances  by  transporting 
children  from  one  school  to  another. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  prin- 
cipally written  by  a  respected  Taft 
Republican  and  was  passed  with  stionf 
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hinartisan  support.  The  vote  on  final 
SSe  in  the  House  was  290  to  130  and 
iVthe  Senate,  73  to  27.  The  reason 
hPhind  this  united  effort  was  the  reali- 
Sion  that  the  time  had  come  to  make 
poual  rights  for  all  American  citizens  a 
Set  as  weU  as  a  slogan.  The  racial  dis- 
turbances of  recent  months  are  deplor- 
able and  should  not  be  condoned.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  reasonable  men 
will  agree  that  a  constructive  way  to 
nrevent  them  is  to  attack  the  problems 
which  give  rise  to  such  unrest.  By  pass- 
ine  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Congress  acted 
to  take  the  conflict  out  of  the  streets 
and  into  the  courts,  the  traditional  way 
to  iron  out  such  problems  under  our 
American  system. 

SAEEGUARDING    OUR    NATION'S    SECUWTT 

The  need  for  maintaining  a  strong 
defense  against  Communist  aggression 
was  fully  recognized  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress More  than  one-half  of  total  Fed- 
eral spending  in  1963-64— over  $100  bil- 
lion—is being  devoted  to  strengthening 
our  Defense  Establishment  and  our  for- 
ward positions  abroad. 

Further,  the  88th  Congress  did  not 
forget  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services.  Realizing  that 
modern  technological  warfare  demarids 
a  professional  standing  Military  Estab- 
lishment, Congress  provided  substantial 
pay  increases  to  our  military  persormel. 
These  were  designed  to  add  incentives 
for  career  service. 

Included  in  the  authorizations  for 
strengthening  our  national  security  was 
a  2-year  total  of  $5.5  billion  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This 
amount  included  funds  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  devices  and  $13.5  million 
for  a  prototSTJe  reactor  for  an  atomic 
merchant  ship. 

Approximately  $10.9  billion  was  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  thereby  sharply  increas- 
ing the  space  budget.  About  one-half  of 
that  amount  went  for  the  Apollo  moon- 
shot  project.  The  rest  went  for  research, 
development  and  construction  in  other 
NASA  programs. 

FORWARD    STEPS    IN    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Perhaps  the  single  most  prominent 
foreign  affairs  issue  which  confronted 
the  88th  Congress  was  the  ratification 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  by  the 
Senate.  It  marked  a  first  step  away  from 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  potential 
world  disaster. 

Another  important  innovation  designed 
to  prevent  international  tensions  from 
igniting  into  a  nuclear  war  is  the  so- 
called  hot  line.  Although  the  term  is 
one  which  we  associate  with  the  tele- 
phone, the  hot  line  actually  is  a  tele- 
graphic conununications  system  linking 


the  Kremlin  with  the  Pentagon.  It 
could  prove  very  useful  in  preventing 
miscalculations  and  tragic  misunder- 
standings in  times  of  crisis. 

The  groundwork  for  both  the  test-ban 
treaty  and  the  hot  line  was  laid  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
created  by  legislation  which  I  cospon- 
sored  in  the  87th  Congress.  Because  of 
these  and  other  achievements,  the  Con- 
gress extended  the  life  of  the  Agency 
for  2  more  years  and  appropriated  $20 
million  for  its  operation. 

Another  agency  which  found  favor  in 
Congress  because  of  its  success  was  the 
Peace  Corps.  Established  in  the  87th 
Congress,  the  Peace  Corps  was  expand- 
ed in  the  88th  Congress  to  allow  more 
American  men  and  women  of  all  ages  to 
assist  the  people  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor 
legislation  enlarging  the  Peace  Corps 
and  to  participate  in  getting  it  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
by  the  House.  \ 

During  the  86th  Congress  sigiiificant 
changes  occurred  in  the  operation  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  First, 
the  amounts  requested  by  the  President 
decreased  as  a  number  of  nations  which 
formerly  received  our  aid  became  self- 
sufficient.  Today  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  expended  on  foreign  aid.  Second, 
increasing  emphasis  was  placed  on  loans, 
rather  than  outright  grants.  Third,  the 
"buy  American"  policy  on  purchases 
financed  by  aid  money  was  further  em- 
phasized. Over  80  percent  of  such  ex- 
penditures are  now  made  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  way,  we  promote  our  own 
economic  growth  while  we  assist  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  less  fortunate 
nations. 

Another  item  of  particular  note  is  the 
Executive  Service  Corps  created  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  This 
program,  which  I  have  long  advocated, 
will  use  the  skills  and  know-how  of 
American  businessmen  in  countries 
where  such  knowledge  is  badly  needed. 

DOMESTIC    LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  legislation  which  I  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  88th  Congress 
enacted  a  number  of  other  important 
measures.    Among  these  are: 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964. 
which  authorizes  a  3-year.  $375  million 
program  of  grants  and  loans  to  help 
States  and  communities  improve  mass 
trarisit  facilities  for  their  residents; 

The  Equal  Pay  for  Women  Act,  amend- 
ing the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  re- 
quire equal  pay  for  women  who  perform 
the  same  work  as  men; 

Expansion  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  to  include  more 
categories  of  unemployed  workers  and 


to  increase  funds  for  operating  the  pro- 
gram; 

Legislation  strengthening  the  air-pol- 
lution control  program  by  encouraging 
State  and  local  prevention  and  enforce- 
ment activities,  and  increasing  fund  au- 
thorizations for  grants-in-aid  through 
1967; 

Increased  payments  to  widows,  de- 
pendent parents  and  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans,  and  educational  assist- 
ance to  children  of  disabled  veteraris; 

Increased  salaries  for  civil  service  and 
other  Goverrmient  personnel  to  make 
them  comparable  to  salaries  in  private 
business  and  industry; 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  establishing  a  fund  to  assist 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
present  and  future  outdoor  recreation 
demands  and  needs  of  the  American 
people ; 

The  National  Wilderness  Preserve  Act, 
to  preserve  in  their  natural  state  for  fu- 
ture generatioris  some  35  million  acres 
closed  to  commercial  use ;  and 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  Ice  Age  Park. 

SOME   UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

Of  course,  no  Congress  could  enact  in 
2  years  all  the  legislation  which  people 
believe  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  their  own  well-being.    There  ' 
were,  indeed,  some  measures  that  should 
not  have  been  approved,  and  some  that 
should    have    been    adopted.    In    my 
opinion,  the  most  serious  shortcoming 
was  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove an  increase  in  benefits  and  other 
improvements  in  the  social  security  law. 
The     House -approved     measure     was 
amended  by  the  Senate  to  include  the 
provision  to  provide  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  aged.    Although 
the  need  for  health  care  legislation  is 
very  pressing,  certain  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
adamant  in  their  refusal  to  approve  the 
medicare  provision.    The  leadership  and 
the  administration  insisted  that  the  bill 
be    acted   upon   with   the   health   care 
amendment,  thereby  signing  the  doom 
of    both    provisions.    As    an    original 
sponsor  of  health  care  for  the  aged  leg- 
islation, and  a  consistent  supporter  of 
improved  social  security  benefits,  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  passage  of  both 
of  these  needed  bills. 

The  88th  Congress  also  failed  to  take 
positive  action  on  my  bill  to  create  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence Matters.  There  were  some  en- 
couraging signs,  however.  The  House 
Rules  Committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  the  proposal,  and  both  public  and 
congressional  opinion  appear  to  be  ris- 
ing in  favor  of  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee.  Chances  for  passage  in  the 
89th  Congress  appear  good. 
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stand 


Issue 


Status 


Voted  for. . 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for.. 
Voted  for. . 
Voted  (or . . 
Voted  for. . 
Voted  (or. . 
Sponsored. 
Voted  for.. 


KATION'AL  DEFENSE,  INTERNAL  SECURriV,  SPACE 

$32  8  billion  authorizations  (or  new  planes,  missiles,  ships,  a^d  defense  research --- 

Fallout  shelter  program  providing  new  civil  de(ense  shelters --- 

Funds  requested  by  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.. 

$10  900.000,000  space  program,  including  "Apollo"  man-to-moon  project 

Construction  projects  at  Armed  Forces  bases  at  home  and  abroad 

$5,500,000,000  program  for  Atomic  Energy  Conimission    - - - 

Strenffthenine  security  provisions  of  National  Security  Agency --. ...--..-. 

Sutfon  pro^dhig  (or  the  establishment  o( a  congressional  "watchdog"  Committee  on  Central  Intelligence 
$7l!800,000  authoriiation  (or  vessels,  aircraft,  and  (acilities  for  strengthenmg  the  L.S.  Coast  Guard. 


Became  law. 
Passed  by  House. 
Passed  by  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Hearings  in  House. 
Became  law. 
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staid 


Voted  foi 
S  ponsore  i 
Voted  foi 
S  ponsore  1 
Voted  foi 
Voted  foi 
Favored 
Sponsoreb 

Voted  foi 
Voted  foi 


Voted  foi 
Voted  foi 


Spvonsore  1 
Voted  foi 
Voted  foi 
Voted 
Voted  foi 
Voted  fo( 
S ponsore 1 
Voted  foi 
Favored 
Spwn 
Voted  foi 
Voted  foi 
Sponsore  1 


sore  i 


Voted  foi 


Voted  foi . . 
Voted  foi  . . 
Voted  foi  .. 
Sponsore  i. 
Voted  foi  .. 
Sponsore  1. 
Voted  foi  . . 
Voted  foi  .. 
Sponsore  J . 
Sponsore  1. 
Voted  foi  . . 
Voted  foi  . . 


Voted  fo  .. 
Sponsore  i. 
Voted  fo  . . 
Voted  fo  . . 
Voted  fo  - . 
Sponsorf  d  _ 
Voted  fo  . . 
»Voted  fo  . 
Voted  f o  _ . 
Voted  fo  . . 


Voted  fo 
Sponsor*  ti . 
\  oted  a;  Fiinst.. . 
Sponsore  d . 
Voted  " 
Sponsored. 


fn- 
fo- 


Voted  fc 
Voted  ffi  •. 
Voted  I 
Voted  I 
Sponsored. 
Voted  f(i  •. 
Voted  fo  ■- 
Voted  fo  -. 
Voted  fo  •. 
Sponsor!  d. 
Voted  fo  -. 
Voted  fc  ■. 


fc- 


Voted  1 

Sponsored. 

Voted 

Voted 

Voted 

Sponaorfd. 

Voted  f 

Voted  f. 

Voted 

Voted 

Voted 

Voted  1 


fc- 
fo- 
fc 


fr- 

fc 
frr 
fc 
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Octohe 


r  S 


Issue 


ISTERNATIONAI.  ATFAIRS 


Extension  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  5  more  years.. 

Expansion  of  Peace  Corps  activities _._ __ 

Foreifm  Assistance  Acts  ol  19fi3  and  1964,  includine  military  aid  to  fipht  Communist  aggression 

Byrd  Commission  to  coordinate  r.S  procriuus  in  Antarctica 

Increased  U.S.  participation  in  Inter-American  Develofinicnt  Hank _ _._ 

Continued  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Nuclear  test  ban  treaty 

Creation  of  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  training  American  diplomats  and  other  I'. P.  Government  employees  assigned' 
abroad. 

Continued  I'.S.  participation  with  Ifioflier  countries  in  tic  Int«rnntional  Development  Association ,., 

U.S.  membership  and  participation  in  the  Poutii  Pacific  ("on. mission _  


SOnAL  SECtRITT,    HEM.TH,    EIUCATIOV,   AND   WELFARE 

3-year  program  of  grants  and  loans  to  aid  construction  of  cnllpre  ami  tinivrrsity  facilities. ..  

Amendments  to  National  Defense  Education  Act,  including  new  aid  to  social  science?;  and  extension  of  loan  "forgiveness"  to  teachers 
in  private  schools. 

Legislation  to  provide  dormitory  and  school  for  Capitol  paeo».        

2-year  extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  otTen-se*;  Control  .\ct 

Extension  of  Federal  matching  grants  for  construction  of  puMic  iilr  irii's  in  urban  areas 

Program  to  build  facilities  for  mentally  retarded  and  community  riii  ntal  liealth  centiTs,  and  to  train  teachers  of  handicapped 

Health  Professions  Education  .\ct.  authorising  new  medical-ilontal  ?ch«)l  construction  assistance  iind  student  loans.. 

$731,000,000  in  expimded  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education __  _     _ 

30-percent  tax  c  edit  for  educational  expenses  incurred  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  high  schools.. 

Legislation  increasing  by  ."i  percent  monthly  payments  under  social  security 

Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for  the  aged  under  social  security. 

Reduced  full-benefits  retirement  age  under  social  security  to  60  years  for  l)oth  men  and  women. 

Equal  pay  tor  equal  work  for  women.   

Increased  authorization  for  housing  for  the  elderly 

Senior  Citizens  .\ct,  providing  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  programs  for  elder  citizens 


5-year  extension  of  Ilill-Burton  Act  program  of  matching  Federal  grants  for  h'lspital  construction  and  modernization 

GOVERXMENTAt.  OROAXIZATION    AND   OPERATION 

The  Civil  Riuhts  Act  of  19fi4.  enforoine  constitutional  guarantees  of  equal  rights  to  all  jVinerican  citizens.. 

Renaming  National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kenne'ly  Center  for  the  Pnrfonuing  Arts 

Resolution  creating  special  conunittee  to  investigate  Federal  rese arcli 

Proposal  to  create  a  Commission  on  Congressional  Organization 

Extension  of  Presidential  authority  to  submit  reorganization  plans  to  Congress 

Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests.. .       .  

Increa-ses  in  the  bsislc  pa\  rate*  of  postal  and  classified  employees  and  other  Government  personnel 

Legislation  authorizin?  C.;^.  district  courts  to  appoint  public  defenders  for  inditrenf  def<'naants  in  criminal  cases 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  revising  the  electoral  collrg,'  metli'i.l  .if  e!e(  liia'  tlie  President  and  V  ice  President 

Legislation  to  permit  the  sile  of  surplus  U.?.  propertv  to  .-^t  >.fe  and  local  governments. 

Limitation  on  funds  alloweil  Members  of  Congress  on  oiTicial  travel  abroad 

Legislation  making  the  dl.s-semination  of  indecent  literature  illegal. 


VETERANS   AND  .-ERVICEMEN 

Increase  in  basic  pay  for  all  members  of  the  .\rmed  F')rces 

Establishment  of  a  nursing  care  program  for  veteratis _ _. 

Increased  aid  to  veterans  suffering  lo-s  of  speech  and  h.earing..     .         

Increased  payments  to  widows,  dependent  parents,  and  children  of  deceased  veterans... 

Legislation  providing  education  assistance  to  children  of  vete'ans  with  total  service-connected  disabilities 

Extension  of  veterans'  medical  Ix-nefits  to  T'.s.  citizens  who  fought  with  allied  armies  in  World  Wars  I  and  II 

Raise  in  strength  of  cadet  corps  at  U.i^.  service  ac.adeir.ies  ...  . 

Extension  of  disability  income  provisions  of  national  service  life  insurance  policies  through  lige  »'.o  under  certain  conditions. 

Exemption  from  draff  for  sole  surviving  son  of  ,i  faiinly  w  huse  father  died  as  a  result  of  mditory  .service 

Increases  in  veterans'  non-service-connected  pensions  and  other  lieneflts „ 


NATIONAL  ECONOMT 

$l]..')00,OOO.noo  tax  cut  for  individuals  and  corporations,  and  tax  code  reforms 

Tax  exemption  on  profits  from  home  sale  by  elderly  [lersons.  

Extension  of  current  wartime-imposed  Federal  evrise  taxes.       .  .. 

Increase  of  $?00  in  personal  exemption  on  income  tax.  .  

Economic  Opjiortunity  Act  of  \<^>'A.  key  measure  m  President's  war  on  poverty. 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  employ  joi)!e<s  youths  on  conservation  projects. . 


Expansion  of  vocational  education  programs  to  combat  luiemployment ,,., 

Program  of  grants  anr|  lo!\ns  to  help  States  and  cniiuii  unities  provide  mass  transit  facilities  and  service 

Broader  disa-ster  loan  authority  for  the  .■^iiiall  Busi'ies-  .Xdniini-fralion ._ 

3-year  extension  of  aid  to  .-^tate--'  and  comniunitie-;  for  airport  construction. ...  . ^ 

Repeal  of  excise  tax  on  restaurant  meals  when  live  niusi''  i':  provided  . .^ »..., 

Legislation  prohii>iting  schemes  to  influence  the  out  come  of  siiorts  events  by  hriiiery. .  ^.^^^ i...^..... 

«l.lflO.0<X).00O  annual  Federal  conlrihulion  to  St;ite  hiiihw  iv  eon-triii  lion       ... , 

Establishment  of  National  Conunissioii  on  Food  .Marketing,  to  assist  producers  and  consumers 

Davis-Bacon  .\ct  amendment  requiring  Federal  contractors  to  cdiifiiun  to  loeal  area  fringe  benefits 

Equality  of  Opportunity  Act  to  protect  small  businessmen  ag^iinst  cutthroat  retailing  practices 

Extension  of  .\rea  Redevelopment  .\fiiiiinistration  and  iticrease  in  its  len'iing  authority.  

$10,000  increase  in  Government  insurance  on  savings  accounts  in  banks  or  savings  and  loan  associations 

SATVRAI.  RESnrRCES  AND  AGRICITTLRE 

Special  small  business  loans  to  Great  Lakes  fishing  imiustry  damaged  by  "botulism  scare" . . Recame  law. 

Legislation  establishing  a  Great  I,ak»s  Basin  compact  to  assist  and  direct  the  economic  development  of  the  Great  Lakes I  Pending. 


Status 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law 

Hearings  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law 
Ratified  by  Senate 
Hearmgs  in  Senate/ 

Became  law. 
Became  law. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 

Pending. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 
Died  in  conference 
Diedinconterence' 
Died  in  conference. 
Became  law. 
Became  law 
Approved  by  Hotue 

coimnittee 
Became  law. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
.\dopted  by  House. 
Pending. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 
Became  law. 
Beeanu'  law. 
Pending. 
Pending, 
Became  law. 
Passed  House. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
To  President. 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 
Became  law. 
Part  of  if  became 

law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Hearings  in  House. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Pending. 
Passed  .Senate. 
Defeated  in  House. 


Creation  of  an  Ice  Age  Park  in  Wisconsin 

Establishment  of  a  National  Wildermss  Pr(servation  .-System  on  .'!.'. 'H"xi,o<v)  acris  elosed  to  coiiunercial  use 

Program  of  aid  to  water  resources  research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges,  State  uuiversitit'S,  and  other  institutions 

Legislation  protecting  public  from  unsanitary  milk  and  dairy  products 

Extension  of  the  food  for  p»'ace  program ._. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  national  school  Itmch  pr'ETam  to  feed  schoolchildren  adequately 

Legislation  broadening  and  making  permanent  the  <tamp  program  for  di.^tributiiTi  of  surplu--  aiid  uther  foods  to  the  needy 

-Administration  wheat-cotton  bill... .    .  . 

Extension  of  special  program  to  distribute  surplus  inilk  and  uther  dairy  prnducts  to  the  .\rmed  Forces  and  at  veterans'  hospitals. 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  .\ct,  to  nuet  present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  need^  of  the  .\meriean  people 


Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
I'ending. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
Became  law. 
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s 

Session                                      1                                Total  roll  and 

quorum  calls 

Rollcalls 

Not  voting 

Quorum  calls 

Absent  on 
quorum ' 

- 

Ist 

256 

110 
112 

0 

1 

130 
156 

T 

2d 

272 

1 

•  At  lence  on  quorum  call  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  legislative  day's  absence. 


j^0lS.  MICHIKO  MIYAZAKI  WILLIAMS 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
Ssideration  of  the  bill-H.R.  10820- 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Michiko  Miyazaki 
Willis  nis. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  this  bill  been 
cleared  on  this  side? 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Yes. 

Mr  HALLECK.     With  whom? 

Mr  WILLIS.  With  the  minority 
Members,  Mr.  McCulloch.  Mr.  Poff.  and 
Mr.MooRE. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  bill  going  any- 
where other  than  just  through  the 
House?  I  understand  the  other  body 
has  already  adjourned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not' a  matter  on  which  the  Chair  can 
give  the  gentleman  any  advice. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 10820 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Michiko  Miyazaki 
Williams 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)  (23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Michiko  Miyazaki  Williams  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Jvistice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN  HARRY 
SHEPPARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  [Mr,  Cohelan],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
these  few  minutes  to  pay  my  own  per- 
sonal debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
a  great  Member  of  this  House,  the  very 
distinguished  dean  of  the  California  dele- 
gation, the  Honorable  Harry  Sheppard. 

Harry  has  publicly  armounced  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year;  that  he 
is  not  running  for  reelection.  I  know 
that  all  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
join  me  in  regretting  this  decision  and 
wishing  that  this  able  and  dedicated 
public  servant  would  not  put  down  the 
reins  of  leadership  he  has  held  so  faith- 
fully and  so  well  for  so  many  years. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  Congress  who 
knows  more  about  the  problems  of  mili- 


tary construction.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction,  he  has  studied  these 
measures  at  great  length  to  insure  that 
no  requirement  is  left  unmet,  but  that 
no  urmecessary  funds  are  expended.  Our 
great  military  capability  and  facilities 
of  today  are  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  his  efforts. 

It  has  been  my  own  personal  privilege 
to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  California 
congressional  delegation  under  Harry's 
chairmanship  since  my  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1959.  To  sit  by  his  side  and  to 
watch  him  deal  with  the  broad  range  of 
problems  that  have  come  before  our 
delegation  has  been  a  truly  rewarding 
experience  and  a  great  education. 

Harry  Sheppard  has  been  a  devoted 
representative  of  his  33d  District;  he 
has  been  a  great  champion  for  the  State 
of  California;  and  he  has  been  a  great 
servant  and  leader  for  the  American 
people. 

It  is  hard  to  see  him  leave.  It  will  be 
even  harder  to  replace  him. 

But  I  know  that  we  all  wish  him  well; 
that  we  all  want  for  him  the  many,  many 
years  of  retirement  which  he  has  so 
richly  and  fully  earned. 

Goodby  Harry.  Good  luck.  And  God- 
speed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress; 

H.  Con.  Res.  371.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  that  when  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  adjourn  on  Saturday,  October  3, 
1964,  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  372.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  to  be 
truly  enrolled. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1927)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  their  widows  and  children, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2434)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
560  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  payment  of  special  pension 
to  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  such  medal  for  actions 
not  involving  conflict  with  an  enemy, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  atmounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


12633)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  379 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  to 
join  a  similar  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  the  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjotirn  unless  he  has  some 
further  communication  to  make  to  them. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS.  88TH 
CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  tables,  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  disposition  of  the  usual  last-minute 
supplemental  bill  the  appropriations 
business  of  the  session  is  concluded.  It 
has  been  a  long  session.  Much  has  been 
accomplished — too  much,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  not  enough;  in  the  opinion 
of  others.  And  that  encompasses  the 
matter  of  appropriations.  Some  will  say 
we  have  appropriated  too  much,  others 
think  not  enough.  But  probably  the 
great  majority  of  all  the  people  would 
agree  that  no  legislation  transcends  in 
importance  the  business  of  taxation  and 
appropriations.  Without  money,  not 
even  the  smallest  and  most  elementary 
functions  of  government  can  find  ex- 
pression. Not  a  wheel  of  government 
can  turn  without  the  motivation  of  an 
appropriation. 

By  leave  of  the  House,  I  include  for 
the  information  of  Members  and  others 
a  resume  of  the  appropriations  blUs  of 
the  session  processed  through  the  tra- 
ditional annual  appropriations  process. 
While  the  great  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture side  of  the  Federal  budget  is  dis- 
posed of  through  the  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation bills,  I  must  add  that  some 
items  still  find  expression  through  back- 
door devices  of  one  kind  or  another  and 
a  not  insignificant  amount  is  spent  each 
year  under  permanent  law  not  requiring 
action  annually  by  the  Congress. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  THE  BILLS 

I  should  note  that  all  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1965  cleared  the 
House  by  July  1.  The  major  credit  for 
the  improvement  in  that  connection  be- 
longs to  the  late  distinguished  and  be- 
loved gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Clarence  Carmon. 
Not  in  4  years  have  all  the  bills  been 
cleared  to  the  other  body  as  early  as  the 
first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
momentum  was  lost,  however,  because 
the  other  body  was  so  long  preoccupied 
with  another  matter. 

I  shall  Include  tabulations  in  more  de- 
tail, but  in  summary  the  committee,  in 
all  bills  of  the  session— both  deficiencies 
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and  s  ipplementals  for  fiscal  1964  and 
bills  Ijr  fiscal  1965 — considered  budget 
estimites  of  appropriations  aggregating 
$97,67^,058^18.  This  divides  $2,377,- 
489,48 )  for  fiscal  1964  and  $95,299,568,729 
for  fii  cal  1965  which  began  July  1  last. 
This  c  oes  not  include  permanent  appro- 
priaticns  recurring  automatically  under 
prior  permanent  law — principally  in- 
terest on  the  debt — tentatively  estimated 
in  the  budget  last  January  at  $11,800,- 
000.00 ).  This  last  figure  could  go  higher. 
Nor  a]  €  backdoor  appropriation  requests 
dispose  of  in  bills  reported  by  other 
comm  ttees  of  the  House  included  in 
these  ;otals. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  cut 
these  requests  just  over  $4  billion — pre- 
cisely, $4,046,779,245.  Every  regular  bill 
for  fiscal  1965  was  below  the  budget  re- 
quests, The  general  deficiency  bill 
earlie:  in  the  session  for  fiscal  year  1964 
was  n  >t  cut  as  much  as  it  might  other- 
wise b  Eive  been  but  the  ready  explanation 
is  tha  ,  in  contrast  to  previous  practice,  it 
was  onfined  to  items  qualifying  imder 
the  strictures  of  the  antideficiency  law. 
The  jupplemental  items — those  not  so 
quallfidng — ^were  considered  in  connec- 
tion V  ith  the  regular  1965  bills  to  which 
they  \  rere  related.  And  in  that  connec- 
tion, ttie  table  discloses  that  the  commit- 
tee— jnd  the  Congress — laid  a  heavy 
hand  )o  those  supplementals. 

sttm:  cast  or  hoxtsk  action  on  thb  bills 
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House  adopted  the  bills  virtually 
submitted  to  it  with  the  exception  of 
d(  letion,  on  technical  parliamentary 
grounds,  of  the  entire  $5,200,000,000  space 
appropriation.    As  sent  to  the 
body,  the  bills  of  the  session  aggre 
$88,430,011,203  in  appropriations 
is  a  misleading  figure  because  of 
oikiission  of  the  space  agency.    Add- 
in  to  remove  what  otherwise  is  a 
distortion,  the  House  total  is  $93,- 
1.203,  a  reduction  of  $4,047,047,015 
Jie  requests.    Every  bill  was  below 
budget  and,  in  total,  on  a  fiscal  year 
1965  was  a  little  below  the  corre- 
sponding amoimt  for  fiscal  1964. 

Sm^XAKT  or  SENATE  ACTTION  ON  THE  BILLS 

In 
year; 
some 
Senatje 
bills 


Tht 
as 
the 
groi 
agencty 
other 
gated 
but 
the 
ing  iti 
gross 
630.0 
from 
the 
basis. 
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virtually  every  session — and  this 
_  no  exception — the  President  sends 
additional  budget  requests  to  the 
after  the  House  has  acted  on  the 
In  this  session  the  Senate  con- 
budget    estimates   of    $98,297,- 
,  some  $620  million  more  than  the 
did.    As  passed  by  the  other  body, 
totaled  $94,702,348,721.    Char- 

the  Senate  did  not  mani- 

duite  as  much  fiscal  restraint  as  the 

did — it  cut  the  budget  requests 

,009,835 — but  we  must  note  that 

not  greatly  less  than  the  House 

$4,047,047,015.     And  the  Senate 

was  below  the  budget  on  every  regu- 

for    1965    but   one — and   only 

above  on  that. 

relation  to  the  House  biUs.  aside 

the  $5,200,000,000  distortion  caused 

teclmlcal  situation  on  the  space 

,  the  Senate  totals  are  $1,072,337,- 

ibove  the   House — accountable  in 

but  not  entirely  by  the  additional 

requests  not  considered  in  the 
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SITMMABT     OF    FINAL     CONFERENCE     ACTION     ON 
THE  BILLS 

Not  at  all  surprising,  the  conference 
totals  fall  in  between  the  budget  requests, 
the  House  amounts,  and  the  Senate 
amounts.  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  session 
within  memory — certainly  not  for 
years — when  the  final  conference  results 
failed  to  follow  this  familiar  pattern.  It 
perhaps  sounds  trite  but  it  is  nonetheless 
eminently  true  that  virtually  all  legisla- 
tion is  a  compromise — some  give,  and 
some  take.  Conferences  on  appropria- 
tion matters  are  no  different. 

The  session  bills  tentatively  aggregate 
$94,162,918,996,  a  reduction  of  $4,134.- 
439,560  below  the  budget  requests  of 
$98,297,358,556.  It  is  important  to  the 
total  picture  to  keep  in  mind  that  these 
totals  exclude  roughly  $11,800,000,000  of 
permanent  appropriations  recurring  un- 
der prior  law. 

On  a  fiscal  year  rather  than  session 
basis,  the  tentatively  final  figures  on 
appropriations  show  a  nominal  increase 
of  $127,869,164  for  fiscal  1965  over  fiscal 
1964  to  date,  which  means  that  so  far 
we  have  pretty  much  held  to  the  appro- 
priation level  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
These  comparisons  do  not  of  course  re- 
fiect  any  change  that  may  occur  auto- 
matically under  prior  permanent  law. 
Nor,  of  course,  can  anyone  say  what  the 
future  may  bring  in  the  way  of  supple- 
ments to  the  present  totals  for  1965. 

PEHMANENT  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  PRIOR  LAWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  permanent  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1965  will 
aggregate  roughly  SI  1.800 ,000.000— per- 
haps more — for  various  items  of  expend- 
iture such  as  interest  charges  on  the 
public  debt,  diversion  of  surplus  non- 
basic  agricultural  commodities,  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Wool  Act,  wild- 
life management  and  improvement  proj- 
ects— duck  stamp  fees  and  taxes  on  cer- 
tain sporting  goods — interest  on  Internal 
Revenue  refunds,  payments  to  States  for 
certain  receipts  of  the  national  forests, 
and  sundry  other  purposes  enumerated 
in  the  armual  budget.  These  items, 
some  75  in  number,  are  commonly  called 
permanent  appropriations.  They  fiow 
from  basic  laws,  carrying  permanent  ar- 
rangements enacted  in  years  past.  Thus 
the  appropriations  are  automatic  in  that 
Congress  is  not  required  to  reenact  them 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bills  each 
session.  By  far  the  largest  is  interest  on 
the  debt — tentatively  estimated  in  the 
January  budget  at  $11,000,000,000. 

Total  appropriations  of  all  kinds  have 
exceeded  $100  billion  in  each  of  the  last 
three  sessions.     Specifically: 

The  87th  Congress,  2d  session:  $102,- 
661,536.812. 

The  88th  Congress,  1st  session:  $103,- 
798,634,671. 

Total  appropriations  in  the  current 
session,  including  the  permanent  appro- 
priations mentioned  above,  will  also  ex- 
ceed the  $100  billion  mark.  The  precise 
amount  is  subject  to  revision  because  the 
p)ermanent  items  will  not  become  final 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  but  as  of  now 
the  tentative  total  is  $105,962,918,996. 

I  include  tables  and  summaries  on  the 
appropriation  bills  of  the  session  han- 


dled through  the  traditional  approprla. 
tions  process: 

Summary  of  totals  of  the  appropriation  bin, 
88th  Cong.,  2d.  sess.,  Oct.  3, 19e4  ^^ 
(Note. — Loan  authorizations  next  in  thii 
summary  of  totals  of  the  appropriation*  bilk. 
not  requiring  action  in  the  session  mlS 
total  $11,800,000,000  or  more.)  ^^ 

RouTided 
A.  House  actions :  figuret 

1.  Budget  estimates  con- 

sidered    ( both    fiscal 

1964   and   1965) «97,  677.  000. 000 

2.  Amounts  passed  by  the 

House  (including,  to 
avoid  a  gross  distor- 
tion, the  $5,200,000,- 
000  reported  for 
NASA  but  stricken 
on  a  point  of 
order) 93,630,000,000 


3.  Reduction  below  budg- 
et requests  (for  the 
session) 


1.047,000,000 


Consisting  of — 

(a)  Applicable  to  fis- 
cal 1964  defi- 
ciencies and 
supplementals.  — 697, 000. 000 
Applicable  to  fis- 
cal 1965  re- 
quests  — 3.200. 000.000 

(c)  Applicable  to  fis- 
cal 1966  re- 
quests       — 150,000,000 


(b) 


4.  Appropriations  for  fis- 

cal 1964  (tentative 
totals,  approximately 
final) 92,242,000,000 

5.  Appropriations    as    ap- 

proved by  House  for 
fiscal  1965  (including, 
to  remove  the  distor- 
tion, the  $5,200,000,- 
000  for  NASA) 91,950,000,000 


6.  Reduction  by  the 
House,  amounts  for 
fiscal  1965  below  ap- 
propriations for  1964- 


-292,000,000 


B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  estimates  con- 

sidered   (all   bills  of 

session) 98,297,000,000 

2.  Amounts  approved  (all 

bills) 94,702,000,000 


3.  Comparisons — 

(a)  Below  budget  esti- 

mates  — 3,595,000,000 

(b)  Above    the    House 

bills  (omitting,  to 
avoid  gross  dis- 
tortion, $5,200,- 
000.000  for 

NASA) 

(c)  1965  amounts  above 

1964  amounts 

C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Amounts    enacted    (all 

bills  of  the  session)  _ 

2.  These  amounts  are  be- 

low the  correspond- 
ing budget  requests 
by -4,134,000,000 

3.  The  fiscal  1965  new  ap- 

propriations In  these 
bills  ($92,370,000,- 
000)  are  above  the 
corresponding  fiscal 
1964  appropriations 
($92,242,000,000)      by  ^ 

about +128,000,000 


+  1,072,000,000 
+  648,000,000 

94,163,000,000 
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Appropriation 


1   Riinnlempntal  for  fiscal  1964 

2;  Deficiency  bills  for  fLscal  1964. __ 

3  Bills  for  fiscal  1965: 

Interior  and  related  

Loan  authorization 

Trea.sury-Pi'St  Offlce..- 

Labor-HEW 

Defense - 

Independent  offices. 

Public  works 

Military  construction 

State,    Justice,    Commerce, 
and  Judiciary 


1  $74, 65S.  000 
1,  718, 375. 143 


994,069,200 

(14,000,000) 

6,233,273,000 

7,  089,  707.  000 

46,752,051,000 

13,454,859,000 

4,  430,  794,  700 

1,570,968,000 

1,686,707,800 


Tlie  appropriations— 


Below  (-)  the 
budget  requests 


-$610, 44.5,  700 
-09, 490, 600 


Above  (+)  or 
below  (— ) 
fiscal  1964 

appropriations 


-4,833.800 

(-6,000,000) 

-35,418,000 

-311,297.000 

-718,949,000 

-649, 794, 400 

-9, 954, 300 

-308,032,000 

-228,381,900 


-$51,168,300 

(+8,000,000) 

+177,507,000 

+1,102,445,500 

-1,471,159,000 

+178,945,950 

+23, 554, 000 

-14,912,000 

-183,976,100 


3.  Bills  for  fiscal  1965  —Con. 
District  of  Columbia 

eral  payment) 

Loan  authorizations. 

Legislative. 

Agriculture.- 

Loan  authorizations 

Foreign  aid 

Supplemental,  1965 


(Fed- 


Appropriations 


The  appropriations- 


Below  (-)  the 
budget  requests 


Total  for  fiscal  1965  bills.... 
Loan  authorizations  and  con- 
tract authority 


$40, 720,  000 

(26, 400, 000) 

210, 300, 885 

6, 127, 162,  200 

(795, 000, 000) 

3, 662, 077, 000 

1,117,196,068 


92, 369, 885. 853 
(835,  400, 000) 


-$12,500,000 
(+12. 900. 000) 
-45, 487, 160 
-439,800,400 
(+42, 000, 000) 
-296,300,000 
-363,755,300 


-3. 424,  503,  260 
(4-48, 000, 000) 


Above  (+)  or 
below  (— ) 
fiscal  1*64 

appropriations 


+$352,000 

(+7,100,000) 

-7,003,389 

-1, 129, 135, 018 

(-80,000,000) 

+398, 053, 863 

4-1, 104, 364, 628 


«  +127,  SM,  164 
(-44,900,000) 


1  rnnciHprpd  in  connection  with  the  related  fiscal  1965  bills.  ,„„„„,  »   , 

«??1w«)7  shown^on  the  larger,  more  detailed  table,  less  $74,658,000  of  enacted 

5ui5?eme^taTs  for  1^  c^ied  In  1965  bills  (see  item  1).  and  less  $12,831,443  claims  and 


Judgments  appropriation  in  the  1964  deficiency  bill  not  reflected  in  "Prior  year  appro- 
priation" column. 


The  appropriation  bills,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Oct.  S,  1964 


IDoes  not  include  back-door  appropriations  or  permanent  appropriations^,  under^pr^^^^^^^^^  legLslation.    Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  anntial 


Title  and  bUl  No. 


1964   DEnaENXIES 


Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  (H.J.  Res.  875): 

Original  resolution,  88th,  1st » ■ 

Subsequent  consideration.  88th,  2d  • • 


Total,  n.J.  Res.  875 

Department  of  Labor  (H.J.  Res.  962). 

Disaster  relief  (II.J.  Res.  976) 

Deficiency,  1964  (H.R.  11201) 


Total,  1964  deficiencies. 


1965  APPKOPKIATION  BILLS 


Prior  year 
appropriations 


House 


Budget 
estimates 
to  House 


$41,886,000 
*  247, 802, 000 


District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  10199) - - 

Federal  payment,  1965  regular 

Loan  authorization - 

Interior  (H.R  10433) - 

196,5  rppilar  appropriations -- 

I>oan  authorization 

1964  supplementals -- 

Treasury-Post  OfBce  (H.R.  10532) 

1965  regular  appropriations — - ■ 

1964  supplementals  (by  transfer) 

Legislative  (U.R.  10723) - • 

1965  regular  appropriations - ■ 

1964  supplementals. v^t,;- 

Labor-Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (H.R.  10809) 

196.5  regular  appropriations , 

1964  supplementals 

Defense  (H.R.  10939): 

1965  regular  appropriations -- 

1964  supplementals  (by  transfer) 

State,  Justice,  judiciary  (H.R.  11134) 

1965  regular  appropriations — 

1964  supplementals - -- 

Agriculture  (H.R.  11202) - - 

1965  regular  appropriations - 

Loan  authorization 

1964  supplementals - - - 

Independent  Omcos  (H.R.  11296) 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  supplementals ---.- 

Military  construction  (H.R.  11369):  1965  regular  appropriations. 

Public  works  (H.R.  11579):  1965  regular  appropriations  

Foreign  assistance  (H.R.  11812):  1965  regular  appropriations 

Supplemental,  1965  (H.R.  12633) 


($313. 469. 518) 
40, 368, 000 
(19,300,000) 


1,011,029,500 
(6, 000, 000) 


6, 055,  766, 000 


'217,304,244 


5, 987, 261,  500 


289,688,000 

42, 000. 000 

60,000,000 

1,307,380,789 


1, 689, 068, 789 


Amount  as  passed 


House  action  compared  with— 


$41, 886, 000 
•  247, 802, 000 


289, 688, 000 

42, 000. 000 

60,000,000 

1. 264, 913, 689 


1.646,601,689 


Prior  year 
appropriations 


48, 223, 210, 000 


1,840,233,900 


6, 246,  297, 215 
(855, 000, 000) 


13,  275,  «1 3, 050 


Total,  1965  regular ;;;;VnTV 

Total,  1964  supplementals  (included  in  1965  biUs) . 


Total,  all  appropriations... 
Total,  loan  authorizations. 


1,585,880.000 
4. 407,  240,  700 
3,  264, 023, 137 


(357, 702, 300) 

63.220.000 

(14.000.000) 

1, 035.  678. 000 

998,  903,  000 

(20, 000, 000) 

36,  775, 000 

6,  271.  991,  000 

(1,  675,  000) 

222,  587,  355 

'  222, 375,  655 

211,700 

7.561,968,000 

7, 104,  782, 000 

457, 186. 000 


92, 154,  527, 246 


(880, 300, 000) 


47,471, 
6, 

1. 957, 
1,915. 

42, 

5,588, 

5,582, 

(753, 

6, 

14,  244, 

14, 099, 

145, 

1, 879, 

4,  372, 

3. 958, 
1, 370, 


000,000 

000,000 

764, 700 

089,700 

675.000 

832,600 

259,600 

000,000) 

573,000 

653,400 

653,400 

000,000 

000,000 

449,000 

377,000 

468,  374 


(338, 205, 200) 

40,720,000 

(26,400,000) 

1,009,175,600 

976,  475,  600 

(14.000.000) 

32,  700, 000 

6,  225,  420, 000 

(1,100,000) 

173,626,640 

'  173,  446,  640 

180.000 

6,  908, 063, 000 

6. 908, 063,  000 


(+$24,735,682) 

+352, 000 

(+7, 100, 000) 


Budget  estimates 


-$42, 467, 100 


-42,467,100 


-34,  553.  900 
(+8, 000, 000) 


+  169,654,000 


«  -43,857,604 


46, 759, 267, 000 

6,000,000 

1,  702,  627,  800 

1, 702, 177, 8O0 

450,000 

6, 182, 665, 000 

5, 182. 665. 000 

(795, 000, 000) 


8,118,965,500 
8,118,965,500 


1,599,014,500 

4, 325, 969, 200 

3,  739,  249, 400 

998,  645, 874 


95,  299,  568,  729 
688,  420,  700 


97,  677, 058,  218 
(787, 400, 000) 


+920, 801,  600 
-1,463,943,000 


-138,056,100 


-1,063,632,215 
(-60,000,000) 


•-5,156,947,550 


+13, 134,  500 

-81,271.500 

•  4-475,  226,  263 

+998, 645,  874 


(-19,497,100) 
-12,600,000 

(+12,000,000) 

-26,602,400 

-22,  427, 400 

(-6,000,000) 

-4, 075, 000 

-46,571,000 

(-575,000) 

-48, 960,  715 

'-48,929,015 

-31,  700 

-653,905,000 

-196,719,000 

-457, 186, 000 

-711.733,000 


86, 750, 079,  514 
33,330,000 


88,430,011,203 
(835, 400, 000) 


-5,404,447,732 


-255, 136, 900 

-212,911,900 

-42,  225,  000 

-406,167.600 

-399,  694, 600 

(-H2, 000, 000) 

-6.  673. 000 

•  -6, 125, 687, 900 

»  -5, 980, 687, 900 

-145,000,000 

-279, 985,  600 

-46, 479, 800 

-219, 127. 600 

-371,822.600 


-8. 549, 489. 215 
-655,090,700 


(-44,900,000) 


-9, 247, 047, 018 
(+48,000.000) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Departmec  t 
875): 
Oridiul 


_._ ^resolution,  88tb,  1st « 

Subseq  lent  consideration,  88th,  2d  '. 


Tota 
Depaftmei|t 
Disaster 
Deficiency, 


reief 


Tota  ,  1964  deficiencies. 


(H.R 
jula 


District  of 

Federa 

Loan 
Interior 

1965  re 

Loan 

1964 
Treasury' 

1965 

1964 
Legislative 

1965 

1964 
Labor-Health 

1965  re 

1964 
Defense  (E 

1965 

1964 
State,  Just 

1965 

1964 
Agriculturi 

1965 

Loan 

1964 
Independeiit 

1965 

1964 
Military 

tions 
Poblic  wo4cs 
Foreign 


irei  ul 


Tota 
Tota 

Tota 
Total 


Department 

Disaster 

Deficiency 


District  of 
Feder4l 
Loan 

laterior  (' 
1965 
Loan 
1S64S11 

Treasury 
1965 
1964 

Legislatiyi 
1965 
1964 

Labor, 
1965 

igM 
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October  8 


Senate 


Title  and  biU  No. 


lYior  year 
appropriations 


BiKiget 

ostini;itt's 
to  ^enllte 


Amount  as 

passed 


Senate  action  compared  with— 


1004  DEnCTEXaES 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.J.  Res. 


H.J.  Res.  875 

of  Labor  (H.J.  Res.  962). 

(HJ.  Res.  976).. 

1964  (H.R.  11201) 


1965  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 


;olumbia  (H.R.  10199) 

payment,  1965  regular - 

afithorization. - 

10433) 

ar  appropriations 

att  hor  izat  ion 

su  iplementals 

Office  (H.R.  10532) 

re^lar  appropriations  .   

su  )plementals  (by  transfer) 

(H.R.  10723) 

reiular  appropriations 

su  )plementals 

Education,  and  Welfare  (H.R.  10809) 

I  ular  appropriations 

su  )ple mentals 

R.  10939): 

regular  appropriations 

su  jplementals  (by  transfer) 

ce.  Judiciary  (H.R.  11134) -.- 

rei  ular  appropriations 

su  jplementals - 

(H.R.  11202) 

"ar  appropriations - — 

a  ithorization... 

su  Dplementals -- 

offices  (H.R.  11296) 

regular  appropriations 

su  3plementals.- -- 

onstruction  (H.R.  11369):  1965  regular  appropria- 


($31.3.  469. .';  18) 
4(1. 368,  (KKJ 
(19,300.  OOO) 


1,011.0-H».  500 
(6,  000.  000) 


6,  055.  766, 000 


>  217,  304.  244 


,2r,l,500 


48,  223,  210,  000 


1,  840, 233. 900 


6.  24ti.  M7,  21.T 
(855,  OOO,  OUO  i 


(H.R.  11579):  1965  regular  appropriations 

aslistance  (H.R.  11812):  1965  regular  appropriations. 
Sapplemei  tal,  1965  (H.R.  12633) 


13. 275,  913,  0.5(J 


1,  585.  8.S0.  riOO 
4.407.240.71)0  i 
3.  264. 023,  137  \ 


,  1965  regular 

,  1964  supplementals  (included  in  1965  bills). 


,  all  appropriations., 
loan  authorizations. 


92. 154. 527. 246 


(880.300,  0O(J) 


,*4 1 ,  HHrt,  1 100 

«  247.  M 12,  000 

2S''.  txs,  « M I 
i\;]  1100, 1100 

.So,  l«10,  1)01) 

1.43f..  177.743 

l,hl7.  H'..',  743 


(3.57. 8fi2, 300) 
53.  2-20. 000 

(14. 4110,  ono) 

1,035. '.K'.l.KHI 

99s. '.«);ioo<i 
(■20.0(K).  noo) 

.37.  0,')S,  000 

6,  2f.8.  fi91.()<H) 

1  1,  l',7.=i,  IHHI 

2.''i5,  \>'M.  74.' 

'  255.  7vs,  045 

211.700 

7.  HOy.  190.  OiO 
7.401.  004.000 
10  402,  1S6,  OX) 

47,471,000.000 

(<;,  (H)o.  OOO) 

1,*W.  U'4,  700 
1,  91,',  OsO,  7i>i| 
S4, 1)75.  IHKI 
5,  5<i.  ,53.i.  rt  10 
5,  5'i^,  ^''-.  >'''  10 
(753,  IHHI.  I'KHli 

IH.  573,  OH  I 

14.  249.  fir.3,  400 

14.104.0,53  400 

145,  lX)0,  0(J0 

1,879.  (XVl,  I'M  HI 
4!440.  749.  (XXJ 
3.  9,5s.  377,  (Hlii 
1,4S0.  951.3f>,S  ; 

9.5.  794.  :is9,  113 
tv>55,  Io;i,  700 

98.  297.  3.58.  5.56  I 
( 787,  400,  LM)) 


$2.")M,  090,  000 
5  31,598,  UX) 

289.  fM.  IXX1 

42.  000.  0(X! 

.50,  (»»).  0<X) 

1,349.137.143 

1.731.32.5,143 


Prior  year 
appropriations 


Budget 
estimates 


+$216,  204,  (XX) 
-216,204,000 


-86,  540,'66o 


House  action 


+*21fi.'2n4.000 
-'-'16.204.000 


-86.  540.  600 


(342,181,97.5) 

44,  220, 000 

(26,  4<X),000) 

.  nj^t,  226,  400 

993.  554. 400 

(14.000.000) 

35.  G72. 000 


6. 240.  42.3.  OOO 

I  1.  1IH).I1IK)) 

■Jill,  3^(1.  (;s5 

'  210,  J31.t>A5 

149,000 

.iisl.  1H3,  OOO 


(+$28.712,4.57) 

+3,  852.  000 

(+7,100,000) 


-17.47.5.100 
(+8.000,000) 


+  184.657,000 


«  -7,072,559 


7,081.193.01X3  i     +1.093.931,500 


46,774.401.000        -1,448,809,000 

(6,  (XX),  (XX))  I 
1.  730,  S55.  700 
1,7!X),  405.  7IX) 

.30.  4.50.  (X 10 


-139,828,200 


5.  ;«8.  672.  525 

5.  323.  S72.  525 

(79.5.  (XXI,  0*K)) 

14.800,000 

13  613.  224,  (XX) 

13.  613.  224.  0)XJ 


l,.582.9r.9.  Of)0 
4,  443,  28;i.  200 
3.  (i62.  077,  0)X) 
1.220,  098.  (X)8 

92.  NS9,  9.52.  578 
81.071,(X)0 


-922, 424.  690 
(-60.000.000) 


+337.  310, 950 


-2.911.000 

+36. 042.  500 

+398.  053.  863 

+1.2-20.098.068 


+735.  425. 332 


94.  70-2.  348.  721 
(835.  400.  m)) 


(-44.900.000) 


(-1.5,680,325) 

-9.000.000 
(+ 12.  (XXI.  000 ) 
-6.734.(500 
-.5.348.600 
(-6.(XX1,  (XK)| 
-1,3x6,000 

-2S.2tW.000 

(-575.  (XX II 

-45.619.060 

«  -45.5.56.360 

-62.700 

-721.95)7.000 

-319.811,000 

-402.  186,  0(X) 

-696,599,000 


+84.  723,"454" 
+84, 72.3, 4M 


(+3.97fi.775) 
+3,500,000 

+  17,078,800 


+2.972,000' 

+  15.003.000 

+36.754,045' 

6  +36.  785, 045 

-31,000 

+  17.3,130.000 

+  173,130.000 


+15.134,000 


-268. 
-214. 
-53. 
-244. 
-243. 
(+42, 
-1, 
-636. 
-491, 
-14.5. 


309.  000 
684.  0(X) 
625.  000 
863.  075 
090.  075 
000.000) 
773.000 
4'29.  400 
4'29.  400 
000.000 


-296.031.000 

+2.  534.  200 

-296,300.000 

-260.853.300 


-2. 904.  436,  535 
-604.032.700 


-3. 595. 009.  835 
(+48,000,000) 


+28,227,900 
-1.772.100 

+30. 000. 000 
+  156.  Of  17,  525 
+  141.207.525 

'  "+i4.'86n."ooo' 

•+5.494.2,58,500 
+5.494.258,500 


-16.045.500 
+117.314,000 

-77.172.400 
+221.452.194 


+6.139.873.064 
+47,741.000 


+6. 272. 337, 518 


Title  and  bill  N'o. 


Prior  yi\ir 
iijiproprintions 


Final  appropriation 


Amount  as 
approved 


Final  action  compared  with— 


Prior  year  Budget  estimates 


1964  DEnaENaES 


Departmefct  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.J.  Res.  875): 

Origin  il  resolution,  88th,  1st ' --- 

Sutee(  uent  consideration, 88th,  2d' 


"otal,  H.J.  Res.  875 

of  Labor  (H.J.  Res.  962). 

(H.J.  Res.  976) 

1964  (H.R.  11201) 


n  lief  ( 


Tots  1, 1964  deficiencies. 


1965  APFROPBUTION"  BILLS 


Columbia  (H.R.  10199). 

payment,  1965  regular  . 

i  uthorization 


1[.R.  10433). 


r^ular  appropriations 

(  uthorization --- 

pplementals — 

»ost  Office  (H.R.  10632) 

n  gular  appropriations 

si  pplementals  (by  transfer) 

V  1  (H.R.  10723) 

r«  gular  appropriations 

SI  pplementals 

H«  »lth,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H  R.  10809). 

re  sular  appropriations - 

SI  pplementals 


11.S289.688.000 


(.<313.469.  518) 
40,  368,  OOO 
(19.  300,  000) 


1.011.029.500 

(6.000.000) 


6. 055. 706. 000 


•217.304.244 


5,987,261.500 


289. 688. 000 

42.  000.  000 

50.  OfX).  000 

1.336.687.143 


1.718.375.143 


(341.242.200) 

40.  720.  000 

(26.  400.  OOO) 

1.028.277.200 

994.069.200 

(14.000.000) 

34.208,000 

6, 233. 273. 000 

(1.100.000) 

210.300.885 

210. 300, 885 


(+$27.  772. 682) 

+352.  000 

(+7. 100.  000) 


-16.960.300 
(+8, 000, 000) 


7, 089. 707. 000 
7,089,707,000 


+177,607,000 


-7,003,359 


+1.102.446.500 
+  1.102,446,600 


-$41,886,000 
+41,886,000 


-99.490.600 


-99.490,600 


(-16.620.100) 

-12,500.000 

(+12.000.000) 

-7.683.800 

-4.833.800 

(-6,000,000) 

-2.850.000 

-35,418.000 

(-675.000) 

-45.6B8,8« 

-45.487.160 

-211.700 

-713,483.000 

-311.297.000 

-402,186,000 


Bee  f  0  »tiiotee  at  end  of  table. 
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Title  and  bill  N'o. 


1965  APPROPRIATION  BILLS — Continued 


x 


Defense  (H.R.  10939) 

1965  regular  appropriations.. 

1964  supplemeiUals  (  ly  transfer) 
State  Justice,  judiciary  (U.K.  11134). 

1965  reirular  appropriations 

1964  supplementals 

Agriculture  (U.K.  11202)      . 

1965  regular  appropriations 

Loan  authorization 

1964  supplementals 

Independent  oiricos  (H.R.  11296) 

1965  rc<?ular  appropriations 

1964  supplcnientals 

Militarvcori'^tniction  (H.R.  11369):  1965  regular  appropriations. 

Piihlic  works  (II. R.  11579):  1965  regular  appropriatioris..-- 

Koreien  assistance  (U.R.  11812):  1965  regular  appropriations 

Supplemental.  19.55  (H.R.  12633)..... - 


Prior  year 
appropriations 


Final  appropriation 


Amount  as 
approved 


Final  action  compared  with- 


$48, 223, 210. 000 


1.840,233,900 


Total.  1965  reguUir  --,i--C.-,vr 

Total,  1964  supplementals  (included  m  1965  bills). 


Total,  all  ai>propriations... 
Total,  loan  authorizations. 


6,  246. 
(855. 


297.215 
000.000) 


13,275,913.050 


1.585. 
4. 407. 
3,  264, 


880.000 
240.  700 
023, 137 


$46,752,051,000 

(6,000.000) 

1.717.167,800 

1,686.707.800 

30. 450. 000 

5.137,162,200 

5, 127. 162. 200 

(795. 000. 000) 

10,000.000 

13.454.859.000 

13. 454, 859. 000 

"'i,'576."968."66o' 
4. 430. 794.  700 
3, 662. 077. 000 
1,117.196,068 


Prior  year 


Budget  estimates 


-$l,471.159,tX)0 
""'-i53^526."i66' 


-1.119,135.015 
(-60,000.000) 


+  178.945.950 

'""-i4."9i2."666 

+23.  554.  000 

+398.  053. 863 

+1.117,196.068 


-$718,949,000 


-282. 
-228. 
-53. 
-446, 
-439, 
(+42. 

-6. 
-794. 
-649. 
-145. 
-308. 

-9, 
-296, 
-.363, 


006,900 

381.900 

625. 000 

373.400 

800.400 

000.000) 

573.000 

794.400 

794,400 

000.000 

032.000 

954.300 

300.000 

75.5,300 


92, 154, 627, 246 


92, 369, 885, 853 
74, 658. 000 


(880,300.000) 


94. 162. 918. 996 
(835. 400, 000) 


+215,358,607 


-3,424,503,260 
-610.445.700 


(-44,900,000) 


-4. 134. 439.  560 
(+48,000,000) 


1  Tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $11,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

'^This  resolution  passed  both  Houses  in  88th  Cong.,  1st  se^s.  House  bill  included 
Ml  886  0(X)  for  activities  to  combat  mental  retardation:  Senate  bill  added  $216,204,000 
tor '"Payments  to  school  districts."    Resolution  not  finally  adopted  in  1st  sess. 

I  \ctibn  renewed  in  S8th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  „   ,  ,  jt       ^,  ,,^,  a       i 

<  Fstimates  submitted  to  Congress  in  II.  Doc.  No.  203,  dated  Jan.  21  1964  coiisidered 
a.'sfoUow'*'  "Pavinents  to  school  districts."  $216,204,000  (previously  added  by  Senate) ; 
-Defense  educational  acti%ities,"  $31,168,000;  "Compliance  activities,  Mexican  farm 
labor  Drocram,"  .*430.(X)0.  „  .^  ,      tt 

1  RKolution  not  actually  reported  by  Appropriations  Committees  for  House  or 
Senate  consideration.  Figures  sho\x-n  for  balancing  purposes.  Amount  sho\™  as 
reported  and  pa-^.scd  bv  .-^rnate  include  $31,168,000  for  "Defense  educational  activities  ; 
and  $430.0(X)  for  "Compliance  activities,  Mexican  farm  labor  program." 

« Includes  Senate  items. 


'  Excludes  Senate  items. 

"  .\mount  of  $5,200,000,000  reported  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration eliminated  on  point  of  order  by  House  due  to  lack  of  legislative  authorization. 

>  On  basis  of  comparing  only  new  direct  appropriations  for  all  titles  of  the  bill.  On  a 
total  funds  available  basis  (Including  carryovers  from  prior  appropriations).  House 
bill  is  estimated  to  be  below  the  corresponding  figure  for  1964. 

i»  Estimate  of  $55,000,000  for  manpower  developjiient  and  training  activities, 
Department  of  Labor,  included  in  deficiency  bill,  1964.  above  in  this  column. 

"  Final  amount  appropriated  includes  $41,886,000  for  activities  to  combat  mental 
retardation;  $216.204.CX)0  for  "Pavments  to  school  districts";  $31,168,030  for  "Defense 
educational  activities";  and  $430,000  for  "Compliance  activities,  Mejcican  farm  labor 
program." 

Note.— Totals  reflect  amounts  approved  and  comparisons  at  latest  stage  of  congres- 
sional action  on  each  bill. 


FISCAL    1965    BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
when  considering  these  appropriation 
actions  by  the  Congress  that  they  are 
only  a  part  of  the  annual  budget  pic- 
ture. They  deal  only  with  the  outgo 
side  of  the  budget — and  not  even  all  of 
that.  The  session  appropriations  ex- 
clude, as  we  have  noted,  the  so-called 
permanent  appropriations — but  those 
appropriations  directly  enter  into  the 
overall  budget  results. 
.  Backdoor  appropriation  actions  are 
not  tabulated  here — there  is  often  some 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  bills  or 
amounts  are — but  they,  too,  afifect  the 
budget  picture. 

Congressional  action,  or  inaction,  on 
new  legislation  urged  in  the  budget  or 
subsequently  submitted— and  for  which 
budgetary  allowance  is  usually  made — 
also  has  a  bearing  when  casting  up  re- 
sults on  the  overall  budget. 

Then,  of  course,  in  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy, budget  income  assumptions  and 
projections  have  a  habit  of  constantly 
changing  and  that,  of  course,  affects  the 
deficit  outlook. 

Then,  too,  as  you  are  aware,  the  more 
widely  known  budget  figures  are  on  a  so- 
called  expenditure  and  receipts  basis 
whereas  Congress  acts  on  the  somewhat 
different  appropriations  basis.  Expendi- 
tures from  carryover  balances  impor- 
tantly enter  the  calculations. 

All  these  factors  join  and  will  to  some 
extent  continue   to  join  to  affect  the 


fiscal  1965  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  last  January.  That  budget, 
you  will  recall,  tentatively  projected 
fiscal  1965  expenditures — not  appropria- 
tions—at $97,900,000,000  and  a  deficit  of 
$4,900,000,000. 

It  then  foresaw  spending  of  $98,405,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  1964  and  a  fiscal  1964 
deficit  of  $10,005,000,000. 

But  under  the  strong  and  continuing 
economy  efforts  of  the  President  and  ris- 
ing revenues  from  a  rapidly  growing 
economy,  actual  budget  results  in  fiscal 

1964  were  somewhat  better  than  the  ear- 
lier forecast.  Revenues  were  higher. 
Expenditures  were  $97,671,000,000.  The 
deficit  was  $8,303,000,000. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's original  1965  fiscal  year  budget — 
one  that  met  with  widespread  accept- 
ance— was  the  change  of  direction  in 
spending.  The  proposed  expenditure  of 
$97.9  billion  for  fiscal  1965  was  approxi- 
mately $500  million  below  expenditures 
then  estimated  for  fiscal  1964.  The  ad- 
ministration took  a  new  reading  on  the 
fiscal  1965  outlook  when  the  debt  ceiling 
was  revised  last  June  ana  reestimated 

1965  expenditures  at  $97.3  billion — some 
$400  million  below  the  actual  expenditure 
in  the  fiscal  year  1964  just  closed.  The 
reading  also  disclosed  the  temporary — 
and  expected — shortfall  of  revenues  be- 
cause of  the  tax  cut  bill  with  the  result 
the  deficit  outlook  was  revised  to  $5.8 
billion. 


Under  the  continuing  impetus  of  the 
President's  insistence  on  a  dollars'  value 
for  a  dollar  spent  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  course  of  reduced 
spending  in  fiscal  1965  as  compared  to 
1964  will  be  held  to  in  the  months  ahead 
and  that  this,  in  combination  with  rising 
revenues  flowing  from  ever-expanding 
economic  activity,  will  keep  the  promise 
of  important  strides  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  That  is  a  noteworthy  develop- 
ment. 

FEDERAL   CIVILLAN    EMPLOYEES 

There  is  always  interest  in  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  civilian  employees.  The 
number  has  climbed  somewhat  in  the 
past  few  years  but  the  President  has 
been  hammering  at  the  agencies  to 
tighten  their  belts  and  by  better  man- 
agement trim  the  number.  The  results 
seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  oflBcial  figures. 
There  has  been  a  drop  of  27,394  in  exec- 
utive branch  employees  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  Jime  30.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that  June  1964  civilian  employment 
was  about  43,000  below  what  had  been 
projected  for  that  date  when  the  budget 
was  presented  last  January,  we  can  rea- 
sonably anticipate  further  improvements 
in  this  connection  especially  in  view  of 
the  determined  efforts  in  the  executive 
branch.  And,  of  course,  Congress  made 
some  cuts  in  the  personnel  requests  pro- 
jected in  the  various  budget  items  for 
fiscal  1965. 

I  include  a  table  in  elaboration. 
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Afl  of  Jan.  3 
Aa  of  June  ^ 
As  of  June ; ) 
As  of  June  i } 
As  of  Junes  i 

January  1 164). 
As  of  June  2 ),  1964  (actual) 


« Probabl; '  will  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  lower. 


TUB    PUBLIC    DEBT 

Speaker,  much  of  our  debt — in 

great  bulk  of  it — was  accumu- 

_  World  War  n.  But  a  not  in- 

portion  has  piled  up  in  years 

whichlthe  great  majority  of  our  people 

id  rising  standards  of  living 

recdrd  incomes  but  refused  to  live 

(»ur   Government   income.     We 

to  adhere  to  a  pay-as-you- 

in  years  when  we  could  have 

So  we  owe  more  Federal  debt. 

capita  basis,  we  owe  less  Fed- 


Mr 
fact,  thej 
lateddtuing 
signiflcafit 
in 

have 
and 
within 
have 
go  poUc; 
done  so. 
On  a 


ref  ised 


pe* 


Date 


Mar.  31, 191  7 
Aug.  31, 19:  9 
Dec.  31, 19:  9 


Jane  30, 19' 0 
Nov.  30, 19- 1 
Feb.  28,19' 6 
June  30, 19'  6 
Apr.  30,1949 


Jane  30, 19i  0 


Dec. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 


31, 19;  2 
31. 191  4 
31, 19(  3 
31, 19(  4 


Aog.  31, 19(  4 
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Summary   of  civilian   employment — Executive   branch 


October  s 


Date 


1961  (actual) 

1961  (actual) - 

1962  (actual) 

,,  1963  (actual) 

,  1964  (as  estimated  in  1965  budget, 


Department 

of  Defense 

(all  functions) 


1. 032, 835 

1,042.407 
1,  069,  543 
1,060.007 

1,039,293 
1,029,756 


All  other 


1,308.250 
I.364,6'22 
1,415.111 
1,447.028 

1,473.107 
1.439,885 


Total 


2.341.085 

2.  407.  O-Jt) 
2.  4M.  654 
2,  497,  035 

2.512,400 
2,469.641 


Date 


As  of  June  30,  1965  (as  estimated  and  proposed 
in  budget  for  1965)  '. 

Changes: 

During  3  fiscal  yrars  of  1962-64 ... 

During  rxTiod  January  1961  through  June 

Ititvt  _   

Ko'iuction  during  fiscal  1964 


Department 

of  Defense 

(all  functions) 


1,020,751 

-12,651 

-3, 079 
-20,251 


All  other 


1,490,449 

+75.263 

+131,635 
-7, 143 


Total 

2.511,200 

+62,812 

+128,558 
-27,394 


Sources:  Civil  ,=crvice  Commission  data  and  table  in  budget  for  1966,  p.  53. 


eral  debt  because  of  the  exploding  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  easy  to  take  an  overdose 
of  that  sedative  and  gloss  over  the  whole 
dreary  subject.  The  problem  will  not  go 
away.  When  State  and  local  government 
debts  are  added  in — the  same  popula- 
tion is  liable  for  all  the  public  debt  at  all 
levels — even  with  the  exploding  popula- 
tion the  per  capita  figure  is  rising,  not 
falling.  It  is  the  Inevitable  result  of 
failure  to  live  within  our  Government 
revenues. 


When  Congress  adopted  the  tax  cut 
bill  earlier  this  year  it  pledged,  in  section 
1  of  the  bill,  priority  application  of  the 
promised  floodtide  of  revenues  to  elimi- 
nation of  the  deficit  and  then  to  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  That  we  display 
sufficient  national  self-restraint  and 
prudence  to  pay  our  own  way  when  we 
can  is  a  philosophy  that  appeals  to  a  lot 
of  people. 

I  append  a  recent  Treasury  statistical 
table  on  the  Federal  debt: 


Sum 
(Based  upon  statements  of  the 


mary  of  direct  amf  gnnranteed  dcht  on  significant  dates 

public  debt  published  monthly:  con.sequently  all  figures  are  stated  as  of  the  end  of  a  month) 


Classification 


Total  debt    inclmiing  Interest  bearing  debt,  matured  debt  on  which  Interest 
has  ceased  and  debt  bearing  no  interest) 


Direct  debt    gro^s)    '   Guaranteed  debt ' ' 


Total  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt 


Per  capita' 


WOBLD  WAE  I 

Prewar  debt. - 

Highest  war  debt - 

Lowest  postwar  debt 

■WOKLD  WAK  n  I 

Debt  preceding  defense  program - - 

Pre-Pearl  Harbor  debt — 

Highest  war  debt - 

Debt  at  end  of  year  in  which  hostilities  ceased 

Lowest  postwar  debt  • --- 

SINCE  KOREA 

Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  (hostilities 
began  Jane  24,  1960) 

Highest  debt V  .'-"-■  "rr 

Debt  a  year  ago 

Debt  last  month -- 

Debt  this  month 


$1.  2S2.  tM4.  .■?46.  28 
26,  596.  7itl.r>4.S.01 
16.026,087,087.07 


42. 967.  ^'M.  m:.  r^s 

r,r,.  0:39.  819,  92t;.  98 
279.  21.'^.  5.W.  897.  10 
269,422.099,  17:?  26 
251,530,468,254.82 


257,  3.".  3n2.  3.'il.04 
267,391.15.^.979.65 
314,  089.  198.  895.  74 
306.  ,534.  617.949.  59 
311,183,046,209.68 
314,089.  198.  8'j5.  74 


<  $.5,  529.  riTO,  6,55.  28 

6,  .■?24.  (M.S.  00,5.  28 

,5,^<1.  HIO.  451.  19 

476,  .3X4,  8.59.  30 

22,851,486.16 


19.  .V13. 0,33.  97 
.'i3.  969,  .565.  31 
S4S,  445,  CKlO.  m 
674,  131,  .500.  00 
821.3"'3.  8.50.  00 
848.  445,  000.  00 


$1,282,044,346.28 
26,  ,5%.  701,  648. 01 
16, 026, 087. 087. 07 


•  48,  496.  601.  692.  96 
61,363,867,932.26 
279,  764. 369, 348.  29 
269,  898,  484, 032.  56 
251,  653,  319,  739. 98 


257, 376. 855, 385. 01 
267,  445,  125,  544.  96 
314. 937,  643, 895.  74 
307,  208,  749, 449.  59 
312,004,400,059.68 
314,  937. 643, 895.  74 


$12. 36 
250.18 
129.66 


367.08 

458.47 

1,  989. 75 

1.  908.  79 

1, 690. 29 


1,696.74 
1. 687. 90 
'  1. 635.  36 
« 1, 617. 85 
'  1,  622.  33 
'  1,  635.  36 


General  fund 
balance ' 


$74,216,460.05 

1.118,109,534.76 

306,803.319.55 


1,890,743,141.34 

2,319,496,021.87 

25,960,900,919.30 

14,237.883.29631 

3, 995, 156, 816. 7t 


6.517,087,691.65 
6,064,343,775.84 
6,789,237,698.60 
6,  845, 784, 751.  SB 
6.149,569,635.99 
6, 789, 237, 698.  JO 


>  Does  no  include  obligations  owned  by  the  Treasury. 


'Include^ outstanding  matured  principal  of  guiraatwi  obligatio^s  fir  which  cash  is 
held  by  the  rreasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  general  fund  balance  for  the  payment 
of  such  obU  [ations. 

»  Based  u  x>n  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

•  Represe  its  the  lowest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  m^ith  fallowing  WnrM 
War  if.  T  ie  lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  following  that  war  wis  on  June  2, . 
1949,  when  :he  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gross) ...  $251.  245,  889. 059  02 

Guar  mteed  debt  (not  including  obligations  owned  by  the 


'  Repn-SPits  the  higtiest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month.    The  highest 
point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  was  on  Aug.  27, 1964,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gross^. -.- $314,617,411,027.06 

Guarinte-  1  debt  (not  incl'i  ling  obligations  owned  by  the 
Tre:i.sary) - - - 838,495,000.00 

Totil    lir.^ct  aid  gu:jranteei  debt  (includes  $360,525,- 
1)71. 30  not  s'lhjoct  to  statutory  limitation) 315.455,906,027.06 

'  Subject  to  revision. 


Tr<Mury). 


23,876  001.12 


Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt 251,269, 


765, 060.  14 


BACK-DOOB    AFPROPBIATIONS 

No  T&.  ume  of  the  appropriations  biisi- 
ness  woi  ild  be  complete  without  a  nota- 
tion abo  It  so-called  back-door  appropri- 
ations. :t  is  an  imsound  and  indefensible 
procedu  €.  While  this  year  the  House 
has  rest  rtcted  Itself  in  contrast  to  some 
recent  y  sars  past,  It  has  thus  far  refused 
to  comp  etely  refrain  from  the  practice. 
The  firs ;  thing  to  say  about  the  practice 
otherwi  e  Is  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
Identify  or  keep  track  of  all  the  bills  and 
provlsio  IS  having  back-door  characteris- 


tics an( 


cult  to  express  the  effect  in  precise  dollar 
amounts.  I  am  including  a  table  of  all 
such  bills  we  have  thus  far  identified. 
To  this  should  probably  be  added  the  re- 
cent extension  of  Public  Law  480,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[In  millions] 


Title  I 


Title  II 


occasionally,  even  more  diffl- 


The  requests  (5  years) '  $7,100.0 

House  f3  yearsl .J    4,000.0 

Senate  (2  years) ,    2.700.0 

Conference  (2  yearsl 1    2,700.0 


$4.50.  0 
4.50.0 
375.  0 
400.0 


The  amounts  are  of  rather  significant 
size  though  not  as  flagrant  as  in  some 
recent  years.  But  it  cannot  be  success- 
fully denied  that  in  these  end  runs  on 
the  established  system  the  programs  in- 
volved enjoy  special  status.  They  do  not 
have  to  compete  under  the  same  sys- 
tem with  the  hundreds  of  other  budget 
items  for  the  limited  money  available  to 
go  around.  They  get  through,  so  to 
speak,  regardless  of  their  relative  merits 
and  priority  standing  In  relation  to  the 
hundreds  of  other  budget  demands.  It 
is  not  the  best  way  to  handle  the  finances 
of  the  Government. 
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linclude  the  table: 

Authorizations  provided  in  substantive  bills,  88th  Cong.,  2d  seas. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Public  Law  88-260 
(S.J.  Res-  136) 

public  Law  88-423 
(H.R.  10503) 


Request 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act:  Current  bor- 
rowing authority.  1964. 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964: 
Current  contract  authority,  1965: 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 


Total  current,  1965. 


Public  Law  88-451 
(S.  2881) 


Public  Law  88-560. 
(S.  3049) 


Permanent  contract  authority,  1966: 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 


15.4 


85.0 
36.0 
64.0 


House 


16.4 


85.0 
36.0 
54.0 


Senate 


Enacted 


15.4 


85.0 
42.0 
54.0 


175.0       175.0       181.0 


95.0 
36.0 
64.0 


86.0 
36.0 
54.0 


Total  permanent.  1966 

Alaska  Omnibus  Act  Amendments  of  1964: 
Current  contract  authority,  HHFA  (ur- 
ban renewal) : 

1964 - 

1965 

Housing  Act  of  1964: 

Current  contract  authority,  HHFA: 
Low-Income  housing  demonstration 
programs: 

1964. 

1966 - 

Urban  renewal  fund: 

1964 -- 

1965 - --- 

Open-space  land  grants:  1965 

Current  borrowing  authority.  Agricul- 
ture (Farmers  Home  Administration), 
1966 - 


186.0 


25.0 


Total: 
1964. 
1965. 


5.0 


1,400.0 


175.0 


25.0 


85.0 
42.0 
54.0 


15.4 


85.0 
40.0 
54.0 


Congres- 
sional 
change 
(final) 


+4 


179.0 


+4 


85.0 
40.0 
54.0 


181.0 


25.0 


5.0 


600.0 
25.0 


150.0 


1,405.0 


Total: 
1964 


Current  contract  authority — 
Current  borrowing  authority.. 

1965:  Current  contract  authority — 
Current  borrowing  authority.. 

1966:  Permanent  contract  authority. 


1,430.0 

15.4 

175.0 


185.0 


780.0 


5.0 


179.0 


25.0 


-10 

+4 


5.0 


850.0 
25.0 


150.0 


1,030.0 


15.4 
830.0 
150.0 
176.0 


16.4 

1, 086. 0 

160.0 

181.0 


726.0 
25.0 


150.0 


-6 


-25 

+25 


-6 
+5 

-1.400 

+725 
+26 


+150 


906.0 


16.4 
959.0 
150.0 
179.0 


-1,405 
+906 


-1,430 


+784 

+150 

-6 


Note.— Amounts  applicable  to  PubUc  Law  480  extension  are  not  in  the  table  but  are  noted  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  


FIXING  THE  SALARY  OF  THE  HOUSE 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  Clerk's  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res  904 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  1,  1965, 
the  salary  of  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  the 
gross  annual  rate  of  $28,500.  The  additional 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  this  resolution 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  a  hard-working  Congress,  It  has 
been  a  productive  Congress.  It  has  in- 
deed been  a  historic  Congress. 

The  great  record  which  the  88th  Con- 
gress has  made  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  its  unprecedented 


achievements  in  civil  rights,  tax  reduc- 
tion, education,  conservation,  public 
works,  poverty  elimination,  must,  in  my 
judgment,  number  it  among  the  out- 
standing Congresses  of  all  time. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  Congress 
reflect  the  dedication  and  the  industry 
of  its  entire  membership.  It  crowns  with 
immortality  the  magnificent  leadership 
of  our  great  Speaker  John  McCormack, 
the  No.  1  legislator  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  which  I  shall  cherish 
as  long  as  I  live  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
working  at  the  side  of  our  beloved 
Speaker  over  the  years.  John  McCor- 
mack has  shepherded  the  legislative  pro- 
gram with  courage,  dedication,  and 
boundless  energy.  He  has  presided  over 
the  House  wisely  and  fairly.  He  has 
been  daunted  by  no  difficulty.  He  has 
kept  heart  through  disappointment.  He 
has  shown  himself  an  indomitable  leader 
and  through  it  all  continued  to  be  the 
fine  Christian  gentleman  we  have  come 
to  know  and  love  through  his  long  years 
of  service  in  the  House. 

I  have  also  cherished  the  friendship 
and  help  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Charlie  Halleck,  and  the  very 
competent  minority  whip,  Les  Arends. 
Their  gifts  are  well  knovm  to  all  of  us 
and  it  will  be  recognized  that  without 
their  skill  and  cooperation  some  of  the 
luster  of  the  record  of  the  88th  Congress 
would  be  dimmed.    They  are  great  men 


and  great  Americans;  I  extend  them  my 
sincerest  thanks. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leaders,  the  Democratic  whip,  Hale 
BoGGS,  and  to  his  assistant  whips.  They 
have  devoted  great  energy,  time,  and 
talent  to  the  legislative  tasks  of  this 
Congress.  Their  polls  on  legislative 
questions  have  been  extremely  reliable, 
helpful,  and  certainly  of  high  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
myriad  kindnesses  extended  to  me  by 
all  the  Members  of  the  House,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  The 
members  of  my  own  party  have  given 
me  constant  support  which  has  been  at 
all  times  sustaining  and  helpful,  and 
for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

I  extend  also  my  thanks  to  our  great 
Parliamentarian,  Lew  Deschler,  whose 
skills  and  knowledge  are  essential  and 
invaluable  to  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  House. 

The    officers   and    employees   of    the 
House,   too,   have  contributed  unstint-  « 
ingly,    and    they    have    unquestionably 
made  our  tasks  easier  and  more  success- 
ful in  a  thousand  ways. 

As  we  leave  here  to  labor  in  other 
vineyards  I  extend  to  one  and  all  my 
thanks  for  their  friendship  and  help. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Member, 
officer,  and  employee  of  the  House  may 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  that  follows  hard 
and  successful  work  and  that  all  of 
them  may  have  a  well-earned  rest  be- 
fore we  convene  next  January. 

Mr.  BOGrGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader's  kind  references  to  me  and  that 
I  concur  in  his  magnificent  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  times,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  and  also  his  very 
fine  tribute  to  our  minority  leader 
Charlie  Halleck,  who  has  cooperated 
with  us  and  who  has  contributed — ^he 
and  Les  Arends  and  all  of  their  asso- 
ciates— in  making  this  a  very  successful 
session  of  Congress.  Tliis  Is  true  also 
with  reference  to  our  distinguished 
Parliamentarian,  Lew  Deschler.  who  is 
probably  the  greatest  Parliamentarian 
on  earth. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  was  unable  to  make  any 
mention  of  himself.  May  I  say  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  know  of 
no  more  patient,  no  more  understanding, 
or  no  more  dedicated  leader  than  Carl 
Albert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Carl  Albert  throughout  this 
Congress  and  previous  Congresses.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress has  functioned,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  long  Congress — ^probably 
the  longest  since  World  War  n — ^with  a 
minimum  of  personal  tensions  of  any 
kind,  is  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Okl^oma  [Mr.  Albert]  has  been  un-_ 
derstanding  and  considerate  of  the  prob-' 
lems  of  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  be  on  my  side 
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or  on  t  le  side  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority 1  ;ader. 

I  shoi  lid  like  to  compliment  him  on  his 
leaders]  dp,  ability,  and  his  understand- 
ing. 
Mr.  A  LBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  nov  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [  Sdr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  *:  HOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
us  have  been  running  here  a  long  time. 
It  has  )een  a  high  privilege  and  great 
honor  t>  serve  with  a  good  many  men. 
I  have  Forked  under  several  Speakers,  I 
have  se  ;n  a  good  many  Congresses  come 
and  go;  but  I  think  this  one  has  been  the 
most  productive  Congress  I  can  remem- 
ber. It  i  great  success  can  only  be  tied 
to  two  c  r  three  salient  things,  and  that  is 
our  lea<  ership. 

By  ar  y  yardstick  you  measure  Speaker 
McCoRiiACK  by,  he  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  I  >ne  of  the  alltime  great  Speakers, 
and  on«  of  the  things  that  makes  him 
such  a  i  ;reat  man  suid  a  good  man  is  he 
gets  al(  ng  with  everybody.  He  is  tol- 
erant, h2  is  kind,  he  is  patient;  but  above 
everyth  ng  else  he  protects  the  rights  of 
this  House.  He  does  not  let  the  judicial 
or  the  jxecutive  branch  impose  on  us. 
He  pro  ects  their  rights,  and  he  pro- 
tects ou  -s.  But  certainly  he  has  had  the 
unstintf  d  cooperation  of  our  genial  col- 
leagues, Charlie  Halleck  and  Les 
Abends.  They  are  great  patriotic 
Americs  ns. 

Carl  Albert  has  worked  long  and 
hard,  aid  with  great  intelligence  and 
great  hi  man  understanding.  The  day  is 
not  too  ar  that  his  reputation  through- 
out the  coimtry  will  be  on  the  tongue 
of  every  available  man  and  woman.  He 
has  hat  the  vmstinted  support  of  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs]  vho  is  able,  genial,  and  very  in- 
telligent . 

When  it  comes  to  the  Parliamentarian, 
may  tht  good  Lord  keep  and  bless  Lew 
Deschle] .  He  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,  dlijnonds,  and  uranium.  And  do 
not  over  ook  "Fishbait." 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  luck  to  you.     Go 

home   aid   get   some   rest.     You   have 

really  ej  med  it. 

Mr.  A  iBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now   yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Texas  [:  ir.  Kh-gore]. 

Mr.  I3LGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
termlna  e  my  service  here  in  the  House 
of  Repi  esentatlves  I  could  not  leave 
without  expressing,  not  only  on  my  be- 
half, bu ;  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
district  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing,  our  genuine  appreciation 
to  the  S  )eaker,  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leade  rs,  for  their  continuing  kindness 
and  for  their  every  consideration  with 
respect  »  matters  for  which  my  con- 
stituents had  a  continuing  interest. 

We  w  sh  for  this  entire  body,  for  Its 
leadersh  p  on  both  sides,  continuing  good 
health  a  ad  splendid  management  of  the 
Nation's  business. 

Mr.  PSPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemi  n  yield? 

Mr.  A  jBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  a.  Florida. 

Mr.  PSPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  leader,  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber, the  fentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
Joining  1 1  this  tribute. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  of 
Massachusetts  said:  "An  institution  is 
but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man." 

Erasmus  said :  "A  good  leader  makes  a 
good  company." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
join  in  the  tribute  to  our  great  and  be- 
loved Speaker,  who  has  led  this  House,    gress  and  the  subjecVorthe  outstanXo 
and  in  great  measure  this  Congress,  to    leadership  of  the  Speaker  of  the  HmiJ 
the  enactment  of  a  legislative  program        '^^-  ot,t:, * r^T:,^,     „,..,.     .    .       «uus€. 
which  has  never  been  excelled  for  a  com- 
parable period  in  the  whole  history  of 
legislation. 


years  to  lead  this  House  and  our  coun 
try  to  greater  glories  and  triumohs  i« 
the  days  ahead.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  i  agu 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Meml^ 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re 
marks  on  the  subject  of  the  88th  Con 


The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 
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Under  that  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  dream  of  a  feeble  Republic  for 
equal  rights  for  all  men  which  was 
etched  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  young  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son has  become  the  law  of  the  mightiest 
land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Under  that  program  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, including  the  aged  and  the  lame, 
live  in  homes  which  not  only  prolong 
their  lives  but  promote  their  happiness. 

Under  that  program  millions  of  Amer- 
ican children  born  and  unborn  will  get 
a  better  education,  be  able  to  live  hap- 
pier and  more  meaningful  lives,  and  will 
become  more  perfectly  children  of  God. 

Under  that  program  the  mightiest  Na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  richest 
and  the  most  affluent,  has  dared  to  listen 
to  the  small  voice  of  its  own  conscience 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
the  poverty  of  its  own  people  and,  re- 
solved that  they,  too,  shall  be  lifted 
to  walk  on  higher  ground  in  their  own 
land. 

Under  that  program  the  beauty  of  this 
land  and  nature  has  been  protected  and 
will  be  developed  so  that  all  Americans 
in  the  years  to  come  and  all  visitors  who 
shall  come  to  know  this  blessed  land 
shall  see  here  the  majesty  of  nature 
more  perfectly  glorify  the  grandeur  of 
God. 

All  these  things.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
credit  in  large  measure  to  the  rich  and 
long  experience,  to  the  reason  and  calm 
judgment,  to  the  genius  and  the  qualities 
of  leadership  in  our  great  and  beloved 
Speaker,   the  Honorable  John   McCor- 

MACK. 

We  are  all  proudly  aware  that  as  Na- 
poleon had  at  his  side  the  intrepid  Ney 
and  the  peerless  Murat,  the  Speaker  has 
had  the  intrepid  majority  leader,  the 
able,  dedicated  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  and  the  peerless, 
the  distinguished  and  efficient  whip,  who 
has  been  the  right  hand  of  the  majority 
leader.  They  have  all  worked  together 
for  the  common  good.  We  have  been 
fortunate  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  there  have  been  leaders,  too.  who 
have  discharged  their  great  duties  to 
America,  the  land  we  all  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  and  to  enjoy  your  friend- 
ship for  a  long  time.  I  am  proud  that 
it  has  been  now  my  privilege  in  this 
almost  2  years  to  be  one  of  those  who 
had  the  honor  to  serve  under  the  banner 
of  your  noble  leadership.  That  friend- 
ship has  deepened  with  closer  associa- 
tion and  today  I  cherish  it  as  a  rare 
treasure. 

I  pray  that  the  God  who  has  spared 
you  so  long  and  favored  you  with  so 
many  victories  may  give  you  many  more 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests 
my  dear  friend,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  to  as- 
sume the  chair. 

Mr.  FORD  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Ford).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  H.alleck] 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

House  Resolution  905 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  are 
presented  to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  able,  Impartial,  and  digni- 
fied manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  and  performed  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  the  present  term 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  those  on  his  side 
who  have  just  spoken  for  their  words  of 
commendation  for  some  of  us  on  my  side, 
the  minority  side,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  sure  we  all  appreci- 
ate the  things  they  have  said.  May  I  in 
my  turn  say  for  all  of  them  and  certainly 
for  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  whom  I  shall  refer  in  just  a 
moment,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
work  with  them. 

Frequently  in  my  time  here,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  so-and-so  is  a  man 
you  can  work  with.  May  I  say  that  I 
have  found  in  the  leadership  people  on 
the  majority  side  a  real  willingness- 
yes  and  more  than  that,  a  real  desire  to 
take  us  into  their  confidence  from  time 
to  time  and  in  doing  that  to  try  to  pro- 
mote as  best  we  could  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and.  of  course, 
to  promote  as  we  work  the  welfare  of  our 
beloved  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  speaks  in  words 
which  for  me.  as  I  suppoii;  the  resolution 
as  I  have  offered  it.  are  genuine  and  sin- 
cere. I  am  happy  to  support  this  reso- 
lution because  I  believe  every  word  of  It. 

This  has  been  for  all  of  us  a  long  and 
diflBcult  session.  While  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult for  all  of  us.  no  one  has  carried  a 
greater  bm-den  than  our  beloved  Speaker 
of  this  great  House  of  Representatives, 
John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts, 
my  longtime  friend. 

Never  have  I  forgotten  and  never  shall 
I  forget  when  as  the  lone  Representative 
here  of  my  party  in  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation 30  years  ago  and  facing  my  first 
test  on  a  matter — a  sort  of  personal  mat- 
ter involving  fine  people  In  my  district— 
my  friend,  John  McCorjcack  whom  I  did 


not  even  know  then,  as  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  know  me.  came  to  my  aid. 

It  was  a  relatively  small  matter,  but 
without  his  help  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vaUed  I  know,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
niillc  of  human  kin^J^ss  runs  strong  in 
John  W.  McCorSack. 

I  know  of  many  great-hearted  acts  he 
has  performed  for  others,  asking  nothing 
in  return  but  the  goodwUl  of  his  fellow 
jnan  and  that  we  are  giving  him  and 
have  given  him  in  unstinted  measure. 

We  have  worked  together  through  the 
years  often  without  regard  to  politics, 
for  what  we  both  felt  was  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation.  Of  course,  I  am 
sure  our  beloved  Speaker  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  that  there  have  been  a 
few  times  when  we  have  disagreed  on 
some  of  the  matters  coming  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  let  me  say 
for  him— as  1  hope  I  can  say  for  myself — 
never  with  malice,  never  with  rancor, 
and  never  with  any  personal  bitterness. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  been  my  great 
and  good  friend,  as  I  hope,  as  I  am  sure 
he  understands.  I  have  been  his.  As  our 
Speaker  he  has  upheld  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  that  high  office.  For  his  gentle- 
manly conduct,  evenhanded  for  majority 
and  minority  as  our  Presiding  Officer,  for 
his  fairness,  for  his  tolerance,  and  for 
his  patience  we  all  owe  him  a  great  debt. 

Now.  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  la- 
bors here  in  this  88th  Congress,  I  know 
all  of  the  folks  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
share  my  sentiments  when  I  say  to  my 
good  personal  friend  John  McCormack 
and  to  his  lovely  wife  Harriet,  to  whom 
mommy  and  I  are  likewise  devoted. 
"May  the  good  Lord  bless  you  and  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  you." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 

to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  touched  by  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  in  adopt- 
ing the  resolution  just  agreed  to.  I  ap- 
preciate and  value  very  much  the  kind 
and  eloquent  remarks  made  about  me  by 
my  close  and  valued  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  the 
minority  leader,  an  able  and  sincere  leg- 
islator and  a  dedicated  American. 

May  I  say  that  the  feelings  of  friend- 
ship for  me  so  touchingly  expressed  by 
my  dear  friend  Charlie  Halleck  a  few 
minutes  ago  are  completely  reciprocated 
on  my  part  for  him.  Mrs.  McCormack 
and  I  entertain  for  Charlie  Halleck  and 
Mrs.  Halleck  a  deep  feeling  of  friend- 
ship, respect,  and  admiration. 

I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  a  magnificent  record  of  achieve- 
ment. This  Congress  ranks,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  said,  among 
the  most  productive  in  all  the  annals  of 
our  national  legislative  history. 

I  have  served  in  this  House  for  nearly 
36  years  and  never  have  I  taken  more 
pride  in  the  industry,  intelligence,  and 


patriotism  of  the  American  legislator 
than  in  what  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  and  the  de- 
bate that  was  had  during  this  present 
Congress.  You  have  clearly  demon- 
strated for  all  the  world  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  our  country  have  first  call 
upon  your  talents  and  yoiu-  time,  wheth- 
er you  are  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a 
Member  of  this  body  or  of  both  bodies. 
However,  addressing  myself  to  my  col- 
leagues here,  a  Member  of  this  body  of 
Congress  is  motivated  to  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  people.  Naturally 
at  times  there  is  disagreement  and  hon- 
est disagreement  about  this  or  that  bill 
or  a  portion  thereof,  but  I  have  never 
served  with  a  Member  who  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  highest  motives  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  coimtry  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  people. 

As  Speaker,  I  have  always  tried  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
Speaker.  I  have  considered  my  primary 
duty  to  be  twofold.  One.  parliamentary, 
and  the  other  as  the  leader  of  my  party 
in  this  body.  When  I  assimie  that  chair 
I  am  assuming  my  duty  as  Speaker,  and 
one  of  my  primary  duties  is  to  serve  in  a 
parliamentary  manner.  I  see  Members 
of  the  House  not  as  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can. This  is  a  great  trust,  and  I  try  to 
live  up  to  it  by  being  fair  to  all  Members 
and  to  see  that  their  rights  under  the 
rules  are  protected.  I  always  try  to  give 
latitude  and  that  reasonable  refreshing 
flexibility  that  would  enable  Members  to 
serve  their  districts  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  this  body.  Under  no  condi- 
tions would  I  try  to  curtail  or  limit  their 
ability  to  debate.  I  hope  to  some  extent 
I  have  lived  up  to  the  great  office  and  to 
the  great  trust  as  Speaker  of  this  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  To  me 
that  has  always  been  something  primary 
in  my  mind  and  something  fundamental, 
that  is.  to  be  fair  to  all  Members,  to  be 
just  to  all  Members,  and  to  see  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  to  be  exercised  so 
that  the  rights  of  all  Members  thereunder 
would  be  protected. 

The  record  of  this  Congress  has  been 
an  outstanding  one.  In  several  respects 
it  has  been  historic  in  the  passage  of  far- 
reaching  legislation.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  state  in  detail  the  numerous 
pieces  of  important  legislation  that  we 
passed.  I  shall  insert  a  few  of  them  in 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

It  was  in  this  Congress  that  man's 
never-ending  fight  for  dignity  reached  an 
almost  definitive  culmination.  The  pas- 
sage of  legislation  guaranteeing  equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
under  the  law  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed,  was  the  result  of  biparti- 
san thought,  effort,  and  action.  The 
credit  belongs  to  Members  of  both  parties. 
The  passage  of  the  largest  tax  reduction 
bill  in  our  country's  history  was  also  a 
historic  action  on  the  part  of  this  Con- 
gress, thereby  reducing  the  threat  of  re- 
cession and  increasing  our  gross  national 
product. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  record  is 
outstanding.  The  list  of  education  bills 
which  it  passed  is  historic  and  has  never 
been  matched  by  any  previous  Congress 


in  our  Nation's  legislative  history.  The 
results  in  increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities will,  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead, 
be  most  beneficial  to  our  Nation  and  to 
our  people. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  passed  to 
preserve  the  national  resources  of  our 
country  is  also  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

The  antipoverty  bill  was  one  of  the 
finest  contributions  of  human  endeavor 
made  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
men  ever  enacted  into  law. 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  endless  bills 
that  one  could  mention  and  one  could 
refer  to.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
that  my  heart  is  overfiowing  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  magnificent  record  accom- 
plished during  the  past  2  years.  I  speak 
to  you  today  not  only  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  but  as  a  friend  to  each  and*  every 
one  of  you.  The  position  of  Speaker  is 
not  only  an  important  one,  but  at  times 
it  is  an  onerous  one.  You  have  been 
most  tolerant  to  me,  and  your  considera- 
tion of  me  has  made  my  task  easier.  To 
Members  who  will  not  be  sitting  in  this 
body  in  the  89th  Congress  I  wish  for  you 
and  your  loved  ones  every  future  happi- 
ness and  success.  To  those  who  will 
serve  in  the  coming  Congress  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  our  continued  service  in 
the  national  interests  of  our  country  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  No.  1  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  world.  Lew  Deschler, 
for  his  counsel,  his  advice,  and  his  friend- 
ship. I  want  to  express  my  feeling  of 
appreciation  to  our  beloved  chaplain.  Dr. 
Braskamp.  for  his  spiritual  guidance, 
speaking  to  all  of  us  without  regard  to 
our  religious  convictions. 

I  extend  to  all  members  of  the  House 
organization,  from  the  page  boys  up,  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  dedicated  manner 
in  which  they  have  performed  their 
duties  and  in  which  they  have  served  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Halleck,  for  his  many  cour- 
tesies and  outstanding  consideration. 
Also  I  am  deeply  grateful,  Charlie,  to 
your  right  arm,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  Republican 
whip,  Mr.  Arends.  Sound  leadership 
works  each  with  the  other.  Sound  lead- 
ership operates  with  an  understanding 
mind.  When  my  party  was  in  the  mi- 
nority I  always  tried  to  operate  in  that 
manner  with  my  Republican  friends. 
During  the  time  I  have  been  majority 
leader  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, my  dear  friend,  the  able 
minority  leader,  has  always  operated  in 
an  understanding  manner,  and  for  that 
I  am  most  grateful. 

I  am  most  fortunate  in  having  as  my 
associates  in  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  Carl  Albert  and  Hale 
BoGGS.  No  Speaker  could  have  abler  or 
more  devoted  and  loyal  associates  on  the 
leadership  level  than  Carl  Albert  and 
Hale  Boggs.  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to 
both  of  them  and  I  express  to  these  two 
distinguished  gentlemen,  my  friends,  my 
heartfelt  thanks,  not  only  for  their 
ability  but,  above  all,  as  Charlie  Halleck 
knows,    in   the   position   of   leadership. 
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should  be  loyalty.    And  in  Carl 
and  Halz  Boggs  on  the  Demo- 
de I  have  had  that  loyalty. 
day  that  I  have  served  in  this 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 
,  when  I  come  here  and  see  the 
the  Capitol,  it  is  an  inspiration 
if  I- were  seeing  it  for  the  first 
Irving  in  this  great  body  has 
an  inspiration  to  me. 
c(ime  and  we  go  but  we  contribute 
to  our  capacity  and  according 
ledlcated  minds.    It  is  a  great 
for  one  to  serve  in  the  Congress, 
have  never  known  a  Member  to 
ttjerein  who  did  not  do  so  with  the 
of  motives  and  the  greatest  of 
patriotism.    Without  regard 
,  each  Member  serves  our  Nation 
to  preserve,  in  accordance  with 
ler  views  and  convictions,  our 
/pnerican   traditions.     While,   as 
Halleck  has  said,  there  have 
of  opinion,  each  Member 
with  the  highest  of  motives. 

my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
my  deep  appreciation  to  my  col- 
for  the  outward  manifestation 
and  respect;  and  I  extend 
you  my  very  best  wishes  for  an 
happy  and  productive  future. 
[App  ause,  the  Members  rising.] 
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APPOEJITMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  U.S.  GROUP  OP  THE  NORTH 
ATL/NTIC  TREATY  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY '  CONFERENCE 

The  £  PEAKER.  Piu-suant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  689. 
84th  Cmgress.  the  Chair  appoints  as 
membei  s  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantii  Treaty  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence th  i  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Hays,  Chairman;  Mr. 
RoDiMO,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina;  Mr.  Clark;  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  liiKDSAY.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 

HOSMER . 


By 
sence 
dlana 
for  an 
death 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

uhanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

w  as  granted  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  In- 

(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Halleck), 

ndefinite  period,  on  account  of  a 

in  his  family. 


SP  SCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretof  )re  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  l^HiCE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IjoNG  of  Louisiana,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  IIyan  of  New  York,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  »  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  inc  lude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ]  iROMWELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  i  ABLOCKi,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to   evise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  :  ^GHAM,  for  30  minutes,  today; 


and  to 


revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


Mr.  OoHKLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  >nd  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude e:  iiraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mills  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Stratton  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  88th  Congress  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall  J  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Westland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Taft  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
Mr.  PATMAN. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Multer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Sickles  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

S.  1147.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  construct  and  maintain  an 
adequate  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  the 
national  forests,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1593.  An  act  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1954  concern- 
ing the  interstate  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Great  River  Road; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1959,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
within  which  certain  construction  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Missouri  on  lands 
conveyed  to  such  State  by  the  United  States; 

S.  2649.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  Graham 
Burke  Pumping  Plant  the  pumping  plant 
being  constructed  In  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  part  of  the  White  River  backwater  unit 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  flood  control 
project; 

S.  2654.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
canal,  known  as  the  Bay  Head-Manasquan 
Canal  and  as  the  Manasquan  Rlver-Barnegat 
Bay  Canal,  to  Point  Pleasant  Canal; 

S.  2968.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  120 
(f)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code; 

S.  3060.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Con- 
gress (federally  affected  areas); 

S.3143.  An  act  to  designate  as  Clair  Engle 
Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trinity 
Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  California;  and 

S.  3163.  An  act  to  amend  section  105(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 


October  s 

1935,  with  respect  to  th©  dlscloeun  in  r^ 
ports  required  thereunder  of  the  names^ 
persons  who  have  appeared  as  witnesses  be- 
fore committees  sitting  in  executive  session 

SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  371,  the  Chair  declares  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  ad- 
joumed  sine  die. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  16  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent  Resolution  371,  the  House  adjourned 
sine  die. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  EN- 
ROLLED  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  the  following  dates,  that  committee 
had  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  Octobers.  1964: 

H.R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Baslllo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children; 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intemsl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavored  concentrate! 
In  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  niunber  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  msy 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  er- 
roneously reported  for  certain  engineering 
aides  employed  by  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  pajrments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  in  child-care  Instltutloni 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intems- 
tional  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 
On  October  5,  1964: 

HJl.  5871.  An  act  to  modify  the  require- 
ment benefits  of  the  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Coiirt  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  Covirt  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 
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ns,  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
Jtem  for  the  classification  of  certain  posl- 
SoDS  under   the   House   of   Representatives, 
imd  for  other  pxirposes; 

HB  12633.  An  act  making  supplemental 
Mwroprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ  Res  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing   the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 
On  October  6, 1964: 

H  R  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Htates  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n. 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  chUdren,  and  for  other  purposes. 


for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  11, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  ChUdren,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  12633.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 372.  88th  Congress,  he  did  on  the 
following  dates  sign  enrolled  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  October  5, 1964: 
H.R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Baslllo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children; 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
in  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  modify  the  retire- 
ment beneflts  of  the  judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system  for  a  limited  nimiber  of  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retroac- 
tivity for  disability  determinations,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  ministers 
may  elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages 
erroneously  reported  for  certain  engineering 
aids  employed  by  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  child-care  Institutions 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famUles  with 
dependent  children  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Ftorelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba; 

H.R.  12D18.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Resr-U92.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assemBly  of  the  89th  Congress. 
On  October  6,  1964: 
H.R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
372,  88th  Congress,  he  did  on  October  6. 
1964,  sign  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotlnln 
Dlmantopoulou; 

S.  2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo  L. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Linus  Han; 

S.  2730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  A. 

S.  2759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sook 
Hee  and  Kim  Lou;  and 

S  3035.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians. 


H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
for  foster  care  In  child-care  Institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chUdren  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  apaend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba; 

H.R.  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classification  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12633.  An    act   making    supplemental 

appropriations   for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 

time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 


BTT.T5i  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  October  6,  1964. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Baslllo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children; 

H.R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJa.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates 
In  the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  modify  the  retirement 
beneflts  of  the  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett; 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  dlsabUlty 
system  for  a  limited  nximber  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retroac- 
tivity for  disability  determinations,  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  ministers  may  elect 
coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  erroneously 
reported  for  certain  engineering  aids  em- 
ployed by  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  2,  1964: 
H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
environs; 

H.R.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pattl 
Jean  P\ilton; 

H.R.  5042.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
officers  of  the  naval  service  erroneously  In 
receipt  of  compensation  based  upon  an  In- 
correct computation  of  service  for  basic  pay; 
H.R.  5500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  John 
P.  Mann; 

H.R.  7788.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Fisher; 

H.R.  8300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  McOrew; 

H.R.  8596.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Patrick 
J.  Clyne; 

H.R.  9201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glassett,  Jr.; 

H.R.  10294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lois  GrayblU; 

H.R.  10526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
S.  Kline; 

H.R.  10634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Quality  Bedding  Co.; 

nit.  11332.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
veterans'  beneflts  for  disability  or  death  re- 
sulting from  Injuries  sustained  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1957,  by  reservists  while  proceeding 
directly  to  or  returning  directly  from  active 
duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty  training; 

H.R.  11626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  Incident  to  the  evacuation 
of  dependents  of  military  personnel  from 
Panama  and  Cyprus; 

H.R.  11913.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  antimony  from  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  and 

KR.  12091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately 
9,500,000  pounds  of  sisal  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

On  October  3, 1964: 
H.R.  2501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  promo- 
tion of  qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  to  existing  unit  vacancies; 
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53.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title  of 
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An  act  to  improve  Judicial  pro- 
for    serving    documents,    obtaining 
and  proving  documents  in  litiga- 
internatlonal  aspects; 
lf328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
oned   ofiacers   of   the   Army   or   Air 
were   erroneously    paid    uniform 
under  the   provisions   of   section 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
lt033.  An   act  to  further  amend   the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved 
T  6,  1958,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
c  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the 
of  additives  which  have  not  been 
ly  tested  to  establish  their  safety," 
( ther  purposes. 
October  6, 1964: 

.  753.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
dent  to  proclaim  October  15  of  each 
^hlte  Cane  Safety  Day; 

.  An   act  for   the   relief   of  Mike 
Sam   Mlzokami,    Tom   Mizokaml, 

Mizokami; 

.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

General  Contractor.  Inc.,  and  Kauf- 

:  Jroad  Building  Co.,  a  Joint  venture; 

An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 

!  itates  Code  to  transfer  the  counties 

and    Shiawassee    In    the    State 

from  the  Northern  Division  to 

hern  Division  of  the  Eastern  Judl- 

and  to  authorize  a  term  of  court 

4rbor; 

.  An'  act  for  the   relief   of  Con- 
Beverage  Co.,  Inc.: 

An   act   to   amend   the   Federal 

s    Health    Benefits   Act    of    1959    so 

thorize   certain    teachers    employed 

Board  of  Education   of  the   District 

to  participate  in  a  health  bene- 

established  pursuant  to  such  act, 

the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 

Act  of   1954   so  as   to   extend   in- 

coverage  to  such  teachers,  to  provide 

salary    Increases    for   certain 

employees   of   the   Federal   Govern- 

for  other  purposes; 

.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earnest 


3  i42. 


Hat  uyo : 

4!  (72. 


Gen<  see 

Mich  gan 


Dlfit  rict 


5  r59. 


5  (32. 


a  1 


Colui  ibla 


retr  >active 


a:  id 


6)93. 


lt)204.  An    act    to    extend    the    Osage 
reservation  for  an  indefinite  period: 

1^289.  An  act  to  establish  the  Lewis 
k  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other 


October  7,  1964: 
11380.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
<ither  purposes; 

.  A    act    making    appropriations 
Assistance  and  related  agencies 
Iscal  year  ending  June  30,  t965,  and 
purposes;  and 


H.R.  12633.  An    act    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  8,  1964: 

H.R.  6233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  Inc.; 

HJi.  9718.  An  act  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  military  service  for  purposes  of 
Reserve  retired  pay;   and 

H.R.  12308.  An  act  to  authorize  removal  of 
a  flight  hazard  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  station, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

On  October  13,  1964: 

H.R.  1096.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basillo 
King,  his  wife,  and  their  children: 

H.R.  1927.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pension  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2434.  An  act  to  amend  section  560  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
payment  of  special  pension  to  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  such 
medal  for  actions  not  Involving  conflict  with 
an  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates  in 
the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  judges  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6218.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1960,  to  authorize  additional  extensions 
of  time  for  final  proof  by  certain  entrymen 
under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to  make  such 
additional  extensions  available  to  the  suc- 
cessors in  interest  of  such  entrymen; 

H.R.  7348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  B. 
Rowlett: 

H.R.  8427.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  a  limited  number  of  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9124.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  programs  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9393.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  errone- 
ously reported  for  certain  engineering  aides 
employed  by  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
Levy; 

H.R.  10473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Federal  payments  n^ay  be  made 
for  foster  care  in  child-care  institutions  un- 
der the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12318.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  the  classiflcation  of  certain  posi- 
tions under  the.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1192.  Joint   resolution    flxing   the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  89th  Congress. 
On  October  14,  1964: 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 


On  October  16. 1984: 
H.R.  12259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intern* 
tional  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  oto! 
vide  for  the  determination  of  the  amouMi 
of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  State* 
against  the  Government  of  Cuba. 


HOUSE  BILL  DISAPPROVED  AFTER 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT- 

CHESTER      A.      BROTHERS     AND 
ANNA  BROTHERS 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
H.R.  1851,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A.  Brothers  and  Anna  Brothers,  his  wife. 

The  bill  would  relieve  the  claimants  of 
their  legal  obligation  to  pay  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum,  on  de- 
linquent payments  of  income  taxes  for 
the  years  1955  and  1956.  The  taxpayers 
did  not  file  income  tax  returns  for  these 
years  until  1960  due  to  the  misconduct 
of  their  accountant  who,  unknown  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brothers,  failed  to  file  their 
returns. 

The  interest  payment  required  by  law 
is  not  a  penalty  but  is  designed  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  money  owing  to  it.  Payment 
of  interest  is  equitable  because  it  prevents 
a  taxpayer  who  pays  his  taxes  late,  for 
whatever  reason,  from  enjoying  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  taxpayers  who  pay 
their  taxes  promptly. 

Each  year  there  are  many  thousands 
of  taxpayers  who,  for  reasonable  cause, 
make  late  payments  of  income  taxes  and 
who  are  obligated  to  pay  interest  on  their 
late  payments.  Approval  of  this  bill 
would,  therefore,  discriminate  against 
many  other  taxpayers  and  would  create 
an  undesirable  precedent. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  October  13,  196i. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
transmitting  report  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  covering  re- 
funds and  credits  of  internal  revenue  taxes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962,  pur- 
suant to  section  6405  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (H.  Doc.  No.  370);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  sixth  semiannual 
report  on  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
for  period  January  1964  to  June  1964,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and   Foreign    Commerce. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 

bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  12818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  off 

Colvunbla  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  and 
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for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  District  of  Coltunbia. 
ByMr.  O'KONSKI: 

H  R  12819  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
nav  for  all  enlisted  members  and  certain 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HR.  12820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  624(d) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide that  all  so-called  "end-use  Inspectors- 
shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  In- 
spector General,  Foreign  Assistance;  to  the 
Committee    on    Foreign   Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  12821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Gonzalez  Capistran;  to  the  Coirmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gonzalo 
Murillo  Herrejon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH..  12823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilberto 
Perez  Medinia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abel 
Cruz  Morales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HH.  12825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
Preciado  Oalgel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 
Guerrero  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  12827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oj:  Okon- 
stantinos  and  Magdalini  Likouresls;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  12828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Ben-Shalom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  12829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jenshln 
Higa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Social  Secarity  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  We  are 
winding  up  this  session  with  some  very 
serious  legislation  still  tied  up  in  commit- 
tees. 

I  refer  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
failure  to  get  an  agreement  in  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
social  security  amendments. 

I  for  one  and  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
more  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
the  conferees  acted  in  bad  faith  when 
they  failed  to  give  the  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  beneficial  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  our  elder  citizens. 

Not  many  of  us  have  taken  the  time 
to  really  study  the  plight  of  our  aged  and 
aging  citizens.  Few  of  us  have  really 
taken  the  time  to  analyze  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  reasons  for  its 
original  passage. 

The  issue  is  one  of  inadequacy,  simply 
because  we  failed  to  expand  the  benefits 
and  to  lower  the  age  limit  for  retirement. 

The  original  purpose  of  social  security 
was  to  make  retirement  possible  for  the 
older  worker,  to  give  opportunity  to  the 
youth  of  America  knocking  at  the  em- 
ployment agency  doors,  to  make  life 
bearable  and  to  make  retirement  a  self- 
satisfying  achievement  in  reward  for  his 
lifetime  of  service  to  this  Nation  and 
its  institutions. 

However,  a  few  willful  persons  in 
charge  of  the  responsibility  and  in  au- 
thority over  the  fate  of  this  law  have 
prevented  this  logic  and  reasoning  and 
at  this  writing  look  at  social  security  as 
a  private  insurance  fund  and  demand 
that  it  must  maintain  liquidity  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  type  of  social  legis- 
lation was  created  as  a  social  measure 
designed  to  render  a  service  rather  than 
to  depend  upon  its  economic  stability. 

The  general  funds  of  our  Nation  are 
tapped   for   every    conceivable   type   of 


social  service  and  yet  the  mere  sugges- 
tion that  the  social  security  law  is  to 
be  honored  in  its  intent  rather  than  in 
its  financial  structure  draws  inimical 
criticism. 

We  can  make  it  work  but  we  must 
face  up  to  the  issue.  Any  suggestion 
that  an  act  that  started  out  with  $85 
and  65  years  of  age  as  its  maximum 
provisions  and  30  years  later  still  main- 
tains a  65 -year  limit  for  full  benefits 
of  $108  per  month. 

Compare  this  to  the  advances  in  our 
own  incomes,  our  wages,  our  costs  of 
living,  and  you  can  see  why  this  Con- 
gress has  failed  in  its  obligation  to  these 
worthy  citizens. 

My  own  bill,  introduced  year  after 
year,  has  been  pigeonholed  by  the  same 
committee  that  has  killed  time  after 
time  remedial  legislation  in  the  field  of 
health  and  sickness  benefits  for  this 
group  of  citizens. 

I  assure  the  House  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  increased  benefits, 
lowering  the  age  limits  and  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  those  unable  to  finance 
proper  medical  care  in  their  time  of 
need. 

This  shall  and  must  be  the  first  ob- 
jective of  the  next  Congress. 
I  assure  you  it  is  mine. 


Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  had 
before  it  in  the  88th  Congress  many  im- 
portant proposals  relating  to  proposed 
changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  these,  Mr.  President,  is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  guarantee  that  persons  are 
not  discriminated  against  solely  because 
of  their  sex. 


It  is  clear  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  United  States  women  have  not 
enjoyed  full  equality.  It  was  in  1920 
that  women  were  first  permitted  to  vote 
in  the  United  States — and  then  only 
after  a  long  struggle  for  this  precious 
right.  And  today  we  often  find  women 
imable  to  gain  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified  when  they  are  employed,  or  to 
command  salaries  commensurate  with 
those  of  men  in  the  same  positions. 

Recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  approved  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  secure 
these  rights.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
relating  to  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1558)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT 

The  substantive  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  quite  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
he  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and  the  several  States  shall  have  power, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  was  Introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  McGee  for 
himself  and  35  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
During  the  past  10  years,  the  Legislatures 
of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana.  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  have 
adopted  resolutions  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  submit  this  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
since  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extended  voting  rights  to  women.  In 
recent  years,  resolutions  proposing  this 
amendment  were  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  80th, 
81st  82d,  83d,  84th,  86th.  and  87th  Con- 
gresses. In  the  81st  and  83d  Congresses,  the 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  with  a  floor 
amendment,  but  it  was  never  acted  upon  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  86th 
Congress,  the  same  floor  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  then  the  resolu- 
tion was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  upon  motion  of  its  principal 
sponsors.  (The  provisions  of  this  floor 
amendment  or  "rider"  are  discussed  subse- 
quently in  this  report.) 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  complete 
women's  long  movement  for  legal  equality. 
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amendment,  the  restrictions  of 
amendment  apply  only  to  gov- 
Eu^lon.     It  would  not  apply  to  prl- 
Indlvidual    action.     The     14th 
provides  a  body  of  case  law  as  to 
State  action"  and  Its  prec- 
be  available  for  Judicial  deter- 
}f  the  scope  of  this  amendment, 
r  onaln   many   well-known   vestiges 
rules  of  law  which  treat  women  as 
In  many  States,  a  woman  cannot 
}wn  separate  property  in  the  same 
her   husband.     In   some   States, 
engage  in  business  or  pursue  a 
or    occupation   as   freely   as    can 
the  male  sex.     Women  are  classl- 
for  purposes  of  J\iry  service 
Community-property  States 
in  the  wife  the  same  degree  of 
ifghts  as  her  hiisband  enJo3rs.     The 
rights  of  widows  differ  from  those 
"s    in    some    States.     Restrictive 
which  purix>rt  to  protect  women 
them  a  man's  freedom  to  pursue 
actually  result  In  discrimlna- 
unployment  of  women  by  making 
upon    employers.     Such 
restrictions  hinder  women  In  their 
with  men  for  supervisory,  tech- 
professional  Job  opportunities, 
committee  has  considered  carefully 
which  was  added  to  this  pro- 
1  he  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  81st, 
I6th  Congresses.     Its  effect  was  to 
'rights,    benefits,    or    exemptions" 
by  law  upon  persons  of  the  female 
qualification  is  not  acceptable  to 
want  equal  rights  under  the  law. 
the  guise  of  so-called  "rights"  or 
that    women    have    been    treated 
and   denied  opp»ortunitles   which 

to  men. 

equal  protection  of  the  law  under 

imffndment  is  not  a  mathematical 

^is  amendment  does  not  contem- 

women   m\ist    be    treated    in   all 

same  as  men.    Nor  does  it  mean 

differentiation  of  the  sexes  will 

"Equality"    does    not    mean 

"Equal"  ri^ts  does  not  neces- 

identical"  rights.    For  Instance, 

maternity  benefits  to  women 

be   an   unlawful   discrimination 

As    a   grant   to   mothers,    it 

based  on  a  reasonable  classlflca- 

Its  limitation  to  members  of  one 


cree  could  award  support  to  a  mother  if  she 
was  granted  custody  of  children.  This  would 
be  incidental  to  the  children's  support. 
Matters  concerning  custody  and  support  of 
children  properly  should  be  determined 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  without  favoritism  to  either  parent 
solely  becaiose  of  sex. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  repeat- 
edly supported  this  proposal  in  their  national 
party  platforms.  The  United  States,  as  a 
signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  has 
confirmed  its  faith  In  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women.  Nevertheless,  we  withhold  from 
our  women  a  constitutional  guarantee  of 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  and  thus  lag 
behind  such  countries  as  Burma,  Egypt, 
Japan,  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  West  Germany. 

An  impressive  list  of  women's  organiza- 
tions have  recorded  their  support  of  this 
proposal  in  the  past.  Among  them  are  the 
following : 

Alpha  Iota  Sorority. 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers. 

American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlst  Clubs. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  Women's  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountants. 

Association  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawj-ers. 

National  Council  of  Women  Chiropractors. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Women's  Party. 

Osteopathic  Women's  National  Association. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  Memorial,  Inc. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Women's  Circle.  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Women's  International  Association  of  Aero- 
nautics. 
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the    amendment    mean    that 
laws     governing     sexual     offenses 
unconstitutional.     The  pub- 
an  interest  in  relations  between 
that  the  conduct  of  both  sexes  is 
regulation  under  the  police  power 
any  considerations   of  unequal 
or  protective  status. 
past,   it  has   been   suggested    that 
would  require  equal  treat- 
men  and   women  for  purposes  of 
military  service.    This  is  no  more 
that  all  men  are  treated  equally 
of  military  duty.    Differences  in 
abilities  among  all  persons  would 
to  be  a  material  factor.     It  could 
that  women  will  be  equally  sub- 
n^litary  conscription  and  they  have 
that    they    can    perform    ad- 
n  many  capacities  in   the  Armed 
:  Jut  the  Government  would  not  re- 
women  serve  where  they  are  not 
as  men  with  physical  defects  are 
special  capacities,  if  at  all. 
committee  wishes  to  emphasize  one 
fact.     The  proposed   amendment 
equal  rights  under   law  for 
and  women.     In  instances  where 
burdensome  to  men  solely  because 
sex,  they  would  benefit  from  the 
For    instance,    alimony    laws 
could  not  favor  women  solely  be- 
their  sex.    However,  a  divorce  de- 
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October  s 

received  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  in   handling  the  appropriation 
bills  of  this  session  and  accomplishing 
the  savings  indicated  above. 
The  summary  follows : 

Summary  of  totals  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  88th  Cong..  2d  Ses3. 
(Note. — Loan  authorizations  not  In  this 
summary.  And  permanent  appropriations 
not  requiring  action  in  the  session  total 
$11,800,000,000  in  round  figures.) 

House  actions:  Rounded  flgurei 

1.  Budget  estimates  con- 
sidered (both  fiscal  1964 

and  1965 WT,  677, 000, 000 

2.  Amounts  passed  by  the 
House  (Including,  to 
avoid  a  gross  distortion, 
the  $5,200,000,000  re- 
ported for  NASA  but 
stricken  on  a  point  of 

order) 93,630.000.000 


A  Brief  Summary  of  Totals  of  Appropria- 
tion Bills,  88th  Congress,  2d  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding for  the  Record  a  brief  summary 
of  the  action  taken  by  Congress  on  ap- 
propriation bills  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session. 

This  summary  shows  total  appropria- 
tions enacted  during  this  session  of 
$94,163  million,  a  reduction  of  $4,134 
million  from  the  budget  estimates,  and 
an  increase  of  $128  million  over  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  President's  budget  was  reduced 
approximately  $6,500  million.  This 
makes  a  total  reduction  for  the  two  ses- 
sions of  the  88th  Congress  ten  billion  six 
hundred  million  dollars. 

I  know  that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  conservative 
Members  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  in  making  this  large 
reduction  which  represents  a  saving  of 
over  $200  on  an  average  for  each  family 
in  America.  * 

I  certainly  want  to  express  my  own  ap^ 
preciatlon  for  the  fine  cooperation  I  have 


3.  Reduction  below  budg- 
et requests  (for  the 
1964    session) 


1,047,000.000 


Consisting  of — 

(a)  Applicable     to     fiscal 

1964  deficiencies     and 
supplementals —697,000,000 

(b)  Applicable    to    fiscal 

1965  requests —3,200.000,000 

(c)  Applicable     to    fiscal 

1966  requests —150,000,000 

4.  Appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1964  (tentative 
totals,       approximately 

final) 92,242,000,000 

5.  Appropriations  as  ap- 
proved by  House  for 
fiscal  1965  (including 
to  remove  the  distor- 
tion,   the   $5,200,000,000 

for    NASA) 91.950.000,000 


6.  Reduction  by  the 
House,  amounts  for 
fiscal  1965  below  ap- 
propriations for  1964- - 


—  292,000,000 


Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  estimates  con- 

sidered   (all    bills   of 

session) 98.297.000.000 

2.  Amounts  approved  (all 

bills) 94,702,000,000 


3.  Comparisons — 

(a)  Below        budget 

estimates —3,595,000,000 

(b)  Above  the  House 

bills  (omit- 
ting, to  avoid 
gross  distor- 
tion, $5,200,- 
000,000  for 
NASA) +1,072.000.000 

(c)  1965        amounts 

above  1964 

amounts -f- 648, 000, 000 

Final  actions : 

1.  Amounts   enacted    (all 

bills  of  the  1964  ses- 
sion)      94.163,000,000 

2.  These  amounts  are  be- 

low the  fiscal  year 
1965  budget  requests, 
in  round  figvires -4,134.000,000 

3.  The  fiscal  1965  new  ap- 

propriations in  these 
bills  ($92,370,000.- 
000)  are  above  the 
corresponding  fiscal 
1964  appropriations 
($92,242,000,000)  by 
about +128,000,000 
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.    «                        *    W.+V,    T>,«,irt»n+     TnhnBon    and    Senator  The  88th  Congress  has  appropriated  over 

CoBfressman  Bob  Ellsworth  Report.  ^^.J^?™,           '°*  •S  nUlUon  this  year  for  projects  located  in  or 

From  Washington  "^^Tl^ome  tax  cut  of  1964  was  partlcu-  dlrecUy  affecting  our  district: 

larly  helpful  to  us  In  Kansas,  because  the  [In  thousands) 

^„  xsTP-Kir A-oxrti  emphasis  was  on  cuts  in  the  tax  on  the  first     ciinton    Reservoir »240 

EXTENSION  OF  Kh-MAKK^  $25,000   of  corporation  profits.     This  is  the  ^^^^535  city  local  protection  works...       100 

OF  tax  cut  that  helps  small  businessmen,  and     La^jTence  local  protection  works 300 

.,^%i     nrkDCDT    r     171  1  CWnRTH  since  Kansas  is  a  State  of  many  small  busl-     Melvern  Reservoir 230 

HON.    KUDtKl     r.    tLLOTTUIVlfl  nesses,    Kansas    will    be    one    of    the    States      Merrlam  local  protection  works 40 

OF  KANSAS  that  benefits  most  from  the  cut.  Perry    Reservoir 8.500 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES             Next  ^ear  Co^^^^^^'  orus ''iave"  bJe^n  Perry  Reservoir  will  p«rovide   major  flood 

rSng^rnd-  vXt^c^t  these  ^nuisancj.  P^-^^  SSr^^Tf  r^^T^^^^^^^ 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  un-  ^^j'^^  ^°f;„^7„^^"^',,"^°°f 'joSe   in   1965     ??-  tlon  In  construction  costs  it  will  help  pro- 

deVinanlmous  consent  of  the  House,  my  ^f  ent   the   Job   can   be  ^^l  ^-  aut^mobSe  vide  water  supply  for  local  «>nunu°lties   ajd 

S^  report  from  Washington  to  my  con-  ^rts^ndtlfes,  luggage,  cosmetics,  telephone  ^,-^^,^^^:^V^  ^rtion  ?Siu2  fofS 

Stituents  follows.  mils,  and  the  like.  of  eastern  Kansas.     (We  will  be  deUghted  to 

YoUK  Congressman  Bob  Ellsworth  Reports                                     civn,  rights  ^^^ve  Missourians  come  over,  too.) 

FROM  WASHINGTON                                 ^^^  g^   ^^^^^   cougTCSS  and   our  national  ,^^  problems 

October  1964.  leadership     have     been     buying     time— and  ^,„t<.v«.  r.f  thP  Rflth  Con- 

summart  casting  iV^n  the  question  of  civil  rights.  An  ^^^^^^f^^^^i^^^^lf g^^^^^^^eat 

This  issue  of  the  Newsletter  is  a  summary  Because  of  the  political  danger  of  any  kind  fl^^^^^    bin      The    bill    reduces   Kansas 

of  some  of  the  important  actions  of  the  88th  of   meaningful    action   in   thi^  controversial  lf^^^'^,^,'\^^^Z   ^  subsidize  sur- 

Songress,  and  the  effect  of  those  actions  on  and    sensitive    area     "^„^^y  .P°!  "^J^^^f^^^.^^f  pi^  produ^on  In  the  South  and  East,  and 

us  m  the  Third  District  of  Kansas,  and  in  ^voided  engagement  in  civil  rlgtel^^^^^^^^^  P^^^P^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^.^^om  to 

the  Nation.  "°."h    ^^"Vl^AofJ^rrivn    Rl^hte^A^^^  manage  their  farms  as  they  see  fit.     But  be- 

national  sEcuRrrT  acted   an   important   Civil    Rights  Act^be  r*^^^    ^^^^_   ^^   ^^^   i^^   ^as   had   the 

The  Congress  has  continued  to  support  a     cause  most  J^""^f^«^f  *^«  S'°^f^^^^^^^^^      shocking  effect  of  sharply  reducing  commer- 

^ercerteln  Pentagon  poUcles-whether  or  the  courage  and  integrity  to  support  those  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  „. 
not  to  continue  production  of  manned  bomb-  beliefs.  ^^^  g^les  for  dollars.  July  of  this  year  saw 
ers  whether  or  not  our  missiles  are  reliable  education  ^  sharp  drop  in  such  sales.  Of  course  com- 
enough  whether  or  not  we  are  investing  The  88th  Congress  has  become  known  as  mercial  dollar  sales  of  Kansas  wheat  have 
enough  In  research  to  develop  advanced  mill-  "The  Education  Congress."  Probably  no  ^^  p^st  years  been  a  big  help  In  our  Nation's 
tary  technology— the  fact  is  that  the  legls-  Congress  in  history  has  done  as  much  to  balance  of  payments.  Now.  with  dollar  sales 
latlon  authorizing  the  Government  to  carry  strengthen  education  in  America  as  this  one.  ^j  wheat  down  by  60  to  70  percent,  our  bal- 
out  Its  policies  has  been  supported  almost  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  for  ance-of-payments  position  suffers.  At  the 
unanimously.  example,  will  make  some  $3  mUlion  available  same  time,  we  are  losing  commercial  mar- 
Even  so  three  major  policy  questions  re-  to  colleges  and  universities  in  Kansas  on  a  kets  to  Canada  and  other  wheat-producing 
main  unresolved,  to  confront  the  American  matching  fund  basis,  for  construction  of  nations.  While  Kansas  farmers  are  cutting 
DeoDle  and  the  next  Congress  in  1965:  much  needed  academic  facilities.  Baker  Unl-  their  acreage,  and  the  Metropolitan  Kansas 
1  On  what  basis  should  major  defense  verslty,  Ottawa  University,  and  the  Unl-  city  area  is  losing  wheat  ^raffle,  the  whole 
contract  awards  be  made?  For  example,  was  verslty  of  Kansas  will  be  able  to  participate  wheat  economy  of  other  lands  is  l>oomlng^ 
the  award  of  the  TFX  contract  to  a  Texas  In  the  program.  The  administration  and  the  ^^ext  Congress 
plant  m  the  national  interest  when  another  The  Health  Professions  Education  Assist-  will  have  to  work  fast  to  correct  this  Bitua- 
contractor  had  a  better  (according  to  the  ance  Act  provides  construction  grants  to  tlon  by  the  next  crop  year, 
military)  design  and  a  lower  bid?  help    build    teaching   facilities    for   medical.  special 

2.  Are  we  going  to  spend  $12  billion  or  dental,  pharmaceutical,  and  nursing  stu-  .fecial  Interest  to  all  of  us  in  eastern 
more  to  build  an  antl-balUstlc-mlssile  sys-  dents.  The  University  of  Kansa^  medical  ^JJT^^^  individual  projects  that  affect 
tem?  The  Pentagon  has  been  spending  some  school  has  shown  its  interest  and  will  un-  ^^^j.g^,y  ^nd  for  which  your  Congressman 
$400  million  a  year  to  research  such  a  system,  doubtedly  participate  in  this  act.  is  resnonsiisle  Kaw  River  navigation  study: 
which  would  theoretically  knock  out  Incom-  The  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes  .y^..  j^^l^^g  Missoviri  River  receiving  authority 
Ing  ballistic  missiles  before  they  hit  us.  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  "  g.foot  deep  navigation  channel,  and 
However,  some  Defense  Department  officials  maintaining  and  Improving  their  existing  serious  attention  being  given  to  making 
admit  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  develop  programs  and  In  developing  new  programs  in  Arkansas  River  navlglble  from  Wichita, 
penetration  systems  that  will  knock  out  any  vocational  education.  Kansas  has  an  out-  Kansas  legislature  and  the  Congress 
known  antl-balUstlc-mlsslle  system,  than  it  standing  vocational  education  program.  In  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  another  look  at  the 
is  to  build  such  an  ABM  system.  this   period    of   fast   technological    changes.  '^    .^^m^    ^j  making  the  Kaw  River  navlglble 

3.  What  role  should  the  Defense  Depart-  and  automation,  good  vocational  education  Lawrence  to  the  mouth,  at  Kansas  City, 
ment  play  in  the  conduct  of  our  interna-  programs  are  essential  to  help  keep  workers  j^jj^g^^lal  flood  insurance:  Congress  is  be- 
tlonal  affairs?  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  skills  up  to  date.  asked  to  give  mutual  flood  insurance 
played  a  leading  role  in  setting  up  the  so-  And  of  course  this  Congress  continued  the  pQ^p^nies  fair  and  equitable  tax  treatment, 
called  Khanh  regime  in  South  Vietnam:  a  important  legislation  which  provides  Federal  ^^  ^  ^^^  stock  insxu-ance  companies, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  has  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  impacted  ^^^^  would  be  of  prime  importance  to  fac- 
been  moved  over  to  take  charge  of  our  State  areas.  In  our  district,  this  includes  schools  ^^^^  ^^^  other  industries  in  our  area,  since 
Department's  Par  Eastern  affairs;  and  Gen-  m  Baldwin,  Bethel,  DeSoto,  Easton,  Edger-  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  major  mutual  flood  in- 
eral  Taylor,  until  recently  Chairman  of  the  ton,  Eudora,  Kansas  City,  Lawrence,  Lenexa.  ^^^jg  company  located  here — and  enact- 
Jolnt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Is  now  our  Ambassador  Loulsburg,  Mission,  Olathe,  Overland  Park.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  requested  law  would  encourage 
to  South  Vietnam.  It  is  evident  that  our  Prairie  Village,  Shawnee,  Spring  Hill,  Turner,  j^^^^^^gj.  industrial  growth  in  our  part  of  Kan- 
southeast  Asia-South  Vietnam  policies  are  Wellsville,  and  Winchester.  ^^  Unfair  tax  withholding:  Airline  pilots, 
not  working,  and  the  question  of  the  wisdom  flood  control  and  water  conservation  railroad  workers,  and  truck  drivers,  who 
of  our  military-oriented  approach  naturally  pj^^^  control  is  Important  all  over  the  travel  constantly  across  State  lines,  are  con- 
presents  Itself.  United    States,    and    especially    in    eastern  stantly  harrassed  by  cities  and  Sta*f«^^"^" 

tax  policy  Kansas.     Our  farms,  our  factory  Jobs,  and  holding  taxes  on  the  income  attributed  to 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  one  tax  cut  (in  our   homes   aU    depend    on   controlling   the  that  part  of  their  travel  "^^J^^^^^^^^^b  tnem 

income  tax  rates)  and  postponed  another  (a  Kaw  and  the  Marais  dee  Cygnes  Rivers  and  ^,'>'\^^°\^^,'^^^l^^^°^,^^y'^^^ 

cut  in  excise  tax  rates)  to  next  year.  their  tributaries.    Federal  money  Invested  in  It  is  difficult  "jiottoiK^^^^  of  ?he^' 

The  theory  of  tax  reduction  at  this  time  Is  eastern  Kansas  flood  control  -^id  water  con  ^^8^«^\PJ°P«/  Tave  Sl^Sl  Con?re»  tS  eSS?t 

that  such  cuts  "unleash"  the  free  enterprise  servation  saves  double  and  triple  the  amount  j^^""°^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  prohibit  this  unfair 

economy,  stimulating  economic  growth,  re-  of    the    Investment,    in    preventing    loss    of  |^K  gathering  technique.    Passage  of  the  bill 

turning  spending  decisions  to  the  people,  and  humans  and  property  values  through  devas-  ^^^^^  ^Jg  ^  g^p  toward  fairness  and  equity, 

generating   greater  dollar   revenues   on    the  tatlng  floods.  ar-annr.  -raa 

rates  that  remain,  due  to   increased   plant         Beyond  that,  the  value  of  large  lakes  and  „„  ,„  r.Tt^^ju.  now     Mrs 

investment   and   consumer   spending.     This  reservoirs  for  outdoor  recreation  and  sports         Pall  ^^^^^^^"^J^^^^S^J'l^^  ^ 

theory,  in  general,  is  subscribed  to  by  advisers  is  obvious.  EUsworth  Joins  me  in  expressing  the  hope 
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that  by  study,  hard  work,  and  attention  to 
the  oppc  rttinlties  that  sxuround  us  for  help- 
ing our  1  ellow  man,  this  world  can  be  made  a 
better  pi  ice  for  all. 
Slficerely. 

Bob  Ellswosth, 
Tour  Congressman. 


Benefits  Achieved  Under  New 
Cotton  Program 


E3tTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH   CABOUMA 

IN  TH  E  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  (;OOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
April  1  ,  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  A  par- 
amoiint  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  save 
cotton'E  domestic  markets  from  destruc- 
tion anl  to  restore  the  cotton  industry 
as  a  vi  al,  dynamic  segment  of  our  na- 
tional t  conomy. 

As  ai  thor  of  the  cotton  program  em- 
braced In  this  act,  I  am  proud  now  to 
report  t  o  the  House  that  these  objectives 
are  beir  g  achieved. 

This  legislation  eliminated  the  two- 
price  cc  tton  system,  under  which  foreign 
mills  wire  able  to  buy  our  cotton  at  8I/2 
cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  could  our 
own  m  Us,  and  then  ship  cotton  goods 
into  th(  United  States  and  undersell  our 
domest  c  mills.  The  new  law  requires 
that  Ar  lerican  mills  be  able  to  buy  Amer- 
ican CQi  ton  at  the  same  price  it  Is  offered 
for  exp  >rt. 

Cottc  n  competes  more  fairly  with  syn- 
thetic i  bers. 

The  competitive  position  of  our  do- 
mestic mills,  against  imports  of  cheap 
foreign  goods,  has  been  vastly  improved. 

Insteid  of  continuing  its  pell-mell 
slide,  otton's  domestic  consumption  is 
turning  up  by  a  million  bales  or  more 
this  se  ison.  Moreover,  a  new  atmos- 
phere o '.  confidence  permeates  the  Amer- 
ican te:  :tile  industry. 

The  expansion  of  the  use  of  cotton  is 
tremenlously  important  to  our  cotton 
farmer  . 

In  tt]  e  first  quarter  of  this  year — just 
before  he  new  cotton  program  was  en- 
acted—  investments  in  new  textile  plants 
and  eqi|ipment  were  at  the  annual  rate 
million.  In  the  third  quarter, 
this  ratb  soared  to  $850  million,  and  it  is 
expectel  to  rise  further  to  $900  million 
In  the  t  >urth  quarter.  This  is  an  increase 
of  50  percent  between  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  while  all  other  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  going 
along  a ;  about  8  percent.  Obviously,  this 
is  giving:  great  stimulus  to  the  national 
econoir  y. 

ization  of  raw  cotton  costs  to  do- 
and  foreign  mills,  coupled  with 


Equa 
mestic 

moderrization  of  the  textile  industry,  is 
helping  to  put  an  effective  brake  on  the 
manuf i  ctured  cotton  imports  which  had 
been  co  ming  into  this  country  in  an  ever- 
increas  ng  flood.  In  May  and  June  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  new  cotton  pro- 
gram, y  ard  imports  were  down  about  one- 
third  f'om  the  same  months  last  year. 


Reports  for  May,  June,  and  July  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  in  cloth  form  are  down 
4  percent  from  last  year. 

Such  are  the  results  of  competitive, 
one-price  cotton  in  the  few  short  months 
since  the  legislation  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  have  been 
some  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  cotton  program  has  not  worked  out 
as  anticipated.  Such  statements  are  de- 
cidedly misleading.  One  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  reduced  price  for  raw  cot- 
ton is  not  being  passed  along  beyond  the 
mill  level.  A  few  isolated  cases  were  cited 
where  textile  goods  are  a  bit  higher  than 
before. 

But  the  answer  here  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  really  wants  to  understand 
the  situation.  Prior  to  passage  of  the 
cotton  program,  there  was  great  uncer- 
tainty about  what  would  be  done.  In- 
ventories of  cotton  goods  were  sharply 
reduced  all  along  the  line  from  the  mills 
to  consiimers. 

Right  after  the  new  cotton  program 
became  effective,  prices  of  yarn  and  cloth 
generally  took  a  definite  drop.  But  with 
everyone  eager  to  rebuild  inventories  of 
cotton  goods,  these  prices  have  strength- 
ened for  the  time  being.  This  strength- 
ening is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
a  temporary  situation  when  supply  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  demand.  When  sup- 
ply catches  up,  the  tremendous  competi- 
tion within  the  textile  industry  will 
assure  new  adjustments  in  yarn  and 
cloth  prices. 

In  any  event — in  spite  of  the  short- 
term  supply  and  demand  situation — I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  prices  are 
down. 

Of  the  36  constructions  of  cotton  gray 
fabrics  on  which  prices  were  shown  in 
the  Daily  News  Record  of  both  January 
2  and  September  21,  1964,  29  were  priced 
lower  in  September  than  in  January,  3 
showed  no  change,  and  4  were  up  moder- 
ately in  price.  In  the  same  publication, 
all  counts  of  carded  singles  knit  yarns 
shown  were  down  5  cents  per  pound 
across  the  same  period,  and  carded  plied 
yarns  were  down  4  cents.  Combed  yarn 
prices  show  drops  ranging  from  3  cents 
per  pound  in  fine  plied  yarns  to  6^4  cents 
in  coarser  singles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  developments  since 
the  new  cotton  program  was  enacted,  I 
present  at  this  point  a  rundown  of  facts 
on  the  textile  industry: 

1.  Capital  expenditures  by  the  textile  In- 
dustry for  1964  are  estimated  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  at  $760  million,  com- 
pared to  $640  million  in  1963.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  $120  million  In  1964  over  1963. 

Quarterly  expenditures  at  annual  rates  for 
1964  are:  $600  million  rate  In  January-April; 
$650  million  rate  in  .April-June:  $850  million 
rate  in  July-September;  and  $900  million  rate 
In  October-December. 

2.  Unfilled  orders  for  cotton  broad  woven 
goods  In  July  1964  (latest  available  month) 
were  8  percent  higher  than  July  1963. 

Cotton  broad  woven  goods  Inventories  in 
July  1964  were  5  percent  below  July  1963  and 
the  lowest  since  August  1960. 

3.  Cotton  consumption  in  April  1964  was  3 
percent  above  April  1963.  In  August  1964,  It 
Increased  to  7  percent  above  August  1963. 

4.  Mill  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate 
In  April  1964  was  15  percent  greater  than 
April  1963.  In  August  1964.  It  dropped  to  8 
percent  above  August  1963. 


October  s 

5.  Prospects  for  a  continuing  but  modMt 
upswing  In  manufacturing  activity  In  tt« 
U.S.  economy  through  1964  and  first  quaiSr 
1965  are  very  bright.  This  strong  market 
outlook  suggests  continuing  strength  in  tex- 
tiles  and  increased  cotton  consumption 

6.  Imports  of  cotton  manufactures  In  th* 
October  1963-July  1964  period  ran  about  B 
percent  below  the  level  of  a  comparative 
period  12  months  earlier. 

7.  Wage  Increases  that  average  about  5  per- 
cent  have  been  announced  by  textile  muia 
producing  goods  from  till  fibers.  When  this 
Increase  becomes  widespread  it  will  repre- 
sent a  sizable  Increase  In  manufacturing 
costs.  The  annual  textile  mill  products  in- 
dustry payroll  Is  about  $3.6  billion.  A  5  per- 
cent  Increase  would  be  $180  million  and 
probably  $100  million  or  more  represents  cot- 
ton processing. 


My  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  88th 
Congress,  and  it  is  appropriate  there- 
fore to  discuss  such  matters  as  the 
record  of  the  past  2  years  and  in  par- 
ticular the  voting  record  I  have  com- 
piled during  this  period. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  I  have  voted 
in  support  of  and  been  recorded  on  all 
major  legislation  in  this  historic  Con- 
gress. I  voted  in  favor  of  the  several 
major  bills  in  the  field  of  education;  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  tax  cut:  the  civil 
rights  bill;  the  war  against  poverty  bill; 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
bill:  the  pay  raise  bills  for  our  military 
and  Federal  civilian  workers;  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  bill;  the 
veterans  pension  bill;  the  expanded  food 
stamp  program  bill;  and  the  many  other 
important  measures  that  have  made  this 
88th  Congress  so  memorable. 

Individual  voting  attendance  figures 
and  percentages  do  not  have  much 
meaning  tmless  we  consider  the  particu- 
lar bills  that  were  voted  upon  and  the 
particular  bills  that  were  not  voted  upon. 
In  addition,  it  is  important  to  consider 
whether  the  votes  actually  cast  were 
good  votes  or  bad  votes. 

My  voting  participation  record  in  the 
form  of  percentages  for  the  entire  period 
of  this  Congress  stands  at  74  percent. 
This  means  that  I  personally  voted  and 
was  recorded  either  for  or  against  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  total  number  of 
bills  brought  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  would  like  to  have  compiled  a  100- 
percent  voting  participation  record  for 
the  life  of  this  Congress,  but  in  com- 
pany with  more  than  415  of  the  435 
Members  of  this  House  I  found  the  goal 
of  total  participation  to  be  an  impossible 
one.  The  pressure  of  committee  busi- 
ness, constituent  problems,  and  the 
many  other  varied  demands  upon  a 
Congressman's  time  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  each  and  every  vote.    How- 
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CATASTROPHE    AVERTED 

We  averted  the  catastrophe  that  was 
then  impending. 

This  Congress,  and  the  preceding  87th 
Congress,  called  a  halt  to  the  destruc- 


previous  4  years.  Net  income  is  up  by 
$3  billion  over  this  period. 

Second.  We  have  reversed  the  buildup 
of  unmanageable  surpluses,  which  by 
1961  threatened  to  bring  the  entire 
structure  of  farm  programs  crashing 
down  in  ruins. 

At  the  beginning  of  1961  the  surplus 
of  feed  grains  totaled  85  million  tons; 
the  surplus  of  wheat  totaled  1,400  mil- 
lion bushels.  Through  the  emergency 
feed  grains  and  wheat  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  and  carried  out  by  the  ad- 


The  wheat  program  will  come  up  for 
renewal  next  year.  The  feed  grain  pro- 
gram will  expire  next  year.  The  wool 
program  has  just  1  more  year  to  go, 
and  the  sugar  program  is  slated  to  ex- 
pire at  midnight,  December  31,  1964 — 
before  the  new  Congress  even  gets  back 
to  Washington.  The  cotton  program 
must  be  renewed  in  1965. 

Regardless  of  who  is  elected  President, 
the  Congress  might  vote  to  continue  a 
cotton  program,  and  a  wheat  program, 
and  a  feed  grain  program,  and  a  wool 
program,  and^  sugar  program.  But 
when  such  bills  are  laid  on  his  desk,  the 
next  President  will  have  it  within  his 
power  to  bring  about  the  "prompt  and 
final  termination"  of  all  these  programs 
one  by  one  by  the  simple  stroke  of  his 
pen. 

This  is  the  farmer's  peril. 

REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  now  is 
completing  its  work,  and  it  is  my  duty, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 


I  think  the  record  will  show  that     try,  was  plunging  headlong  toward  bank- 
most  of  the  votes  I  was  required  to  miss     ruptcy 
l^ad  little  importance  to  California  or 
the  Nation  at  large. 

I  was  not  able  to  record  my  vote  on 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwick  Park, 

and  Fruitland  Mesa  participating  recla-  tion  of  the  farm  program, 
mation  projects;  or  the  bill  to  amend  the  First.  We  reversed  the  downslide  of 
joint  resolution  establishing  the  Battle  farm  prices.  In  these  4  years,  $16  bil- 
of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial  Celebra-  uon  has  been  added  to  the  gross  income 
tion  Commission,  but  I  am  sure  the  resi-  of  agriculture,  as  compared  with  the 
dents  of  my  congressional  district  will 
not  hold  this  against  me. 

Where  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  are  concerned,  my  voting  partici- 
pation record  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Republican  presidential  candidate,  and 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Republi- 
can vice-presidential  candidate.  Con- 
gressman William  Miller  has  a  total 
voting  participation  and  attendance  rec- 
ord of  49  percent  in  1963  and  38  percent 
up  to  the  end  of  August  in  1964.  Whether 

Congressman  Miller  has  been  an  ade-     ^     ^„„„ ^ 

quate  representative  for  his  district  is    ministration,  the  buiidup  o^  surpluses  has    Agriculture,  to  review  for  the  Members 
not  for  me  to  judge,  but  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that  he  was  not  present  to 
cast  his  vote  against  most  of  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  the  past  2  years. 

I  do  agree  with  the  Republican  Party, 
however,  that  percentage  records  of  vot- 
ing participation  and  attendance  are 
not  the  true  measurement  of  a  Congress- 
man's worth.  Congressman  Miller  was 
chosen  for  the  high  honor  of  the  vice- 
presidential  nomination  despite  the  fact 
that  he  has  one  of  the  worst  records  of 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  sure  that  his  support  for  his 
party's  positions  and  policies  was  con- 
sidered to  be  far  more  important  than 
the  number  of  times  he  was  present  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House.  By  the  same 
token,  I  am  proud  that  I  can  be  judged 
by  my  consistent  support  for  the  pro- 
gressive policies  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son administration,  and  by  my  record 
of  support  for  the  legislation  that  has 
made  this  88th  Congress  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  time. 


The  Fanner :  His  Fortune  and  His  Peril- 
A  Report  on  Agricnlture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress,  working  with  a  sympathetic, 
vigorous,  and  helpful  administration,  has 
turned  the  tides  of  fortune  for  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  This,  and  the  preceding 
87th  Congress,  forestalled  a  collapse  of 
the  farm  economy.  We  have  revived 
confidence  of  the  future  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

In  January  of  1961,  when  the  87th 
Congress  convened — and  it  was  the  year 
that  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  in- 
augurated in  Washington — the  Nation's 
agriculture,  our  basic  and  largest  indus- 


been  stopped  and  turned  into  reverse. 
Stocks  of  feed  grains  are  down  by  15  mil- 
lion tons — almost  one-fifth.  Stocks  of 
wheat  are  down  more  than  one-third,  to 
about  900  million  bushels. 

The  reversal,  of  the  buildup  in  sur- 
pluses has  freed  agriculture  from  the 
most  immediate  threat  of  destruction 
of  farm  programs.  Annual  storage  costs 
are  down  over  $225  million.  More  than 
that — our  actions  during  the  past  3V2 
years  have  resulted  in  savings  of  over  $2 
billion  that  would  ultimately  have  been 
added  to  the  cost  of  farm  programs  if 
the  Nation  had  attempted  to  continue 
with  programs  that  were  in  effect  in 
1961. 

Without  our  effort,  it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  farm  programs 
would  have  become  impossible  to  main- 
tain, and  farm  income  would  have  fallen 
to  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  today. 
By  averting  a  surplus  calamity,  aijd  en- 
actment of  new  forward-looking  pro- 
grams, we  have  constructed  a  base  upon 
which  to  rebuild  a  farm  program  that 
will  enable  farmers  again  to  share  equi- 
tably in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

THE  PERIL  WE  FACE 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  agri- 
culture stands  today  face  to  face  with 
another  peril.    It  is  a  political  peril. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  pledged,  if  elected,  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  farmers'  price 
and  production  stabilization  program. 
The  consequence  would  be  bankruptcy 
in  rural  America. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  world's 
most  efficient  producer.  The  output  of 
the  average  agricultural  worker  in  the 
past  decade  has  increased  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  average  worker  in 
industry.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  the 
thing  which  burdens  my  conscience  is 
the  failure  of  our  economy — in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts — to  reward  the  farmer's 
efficiency  with  income  gains  as  fast  as 
those  made  by  other  people  in  our 
economy. 

The  year  1965  will  be  a  year  of  big 
decisions  for  farm  programs. 


of  the  House,  and  to  advise  the  country 
at  large,  concerning  the  work  of  this 
Congress,  and  of  the  administration,  in 
behalf  of  agriculture.  Moreover,  I  deem 
it  to  be  my  obligation  to  bring  into  per- 
spective for  the  Nation  the  circum- 
stances of  our  farmers  and  their  famiUes 
who  have  made  this  the  best  fed  and 
best  clothed  nation  on  earth,  and  who 
now  feed  millions  of  himgry,  freedom- 
loving  peoples  around  the  world. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  also,  to  identify  the 
peril  of  our  farm  people,  and  conse- 
quently our  total  economy,  from  the  in- 
volvement of  their  business  in  partisan 
politics. 

FARMERS'    PROBLEMS    IN    PARTISAN    POLITICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  with  my  colleagues  if  I  did  not  tell 
the  House  that  this  review  is  presented, 
in  one  respect,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

In  years  past  I  have  been  proud  to 
stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  com- 
mend Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
for  their  devoted  service  to  the  farm 
families  of  America.  There  was  a  day 
when  we  could  not  tell  one  party  from 
the  other  as  legislation  seeking  a  parity 
of  position  for  rural  America  came  into 
this  House  for  consideration.  I  recall 
with  great  satisfaction  those  years  when 
I  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Hon. 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas,  then  the 
Republican  farm  leader. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  days  and  those 
years  are  long  past. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  that,  in  pre- 
senting this  report,  I  must  note  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  bill  after  bill 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture  has  met 
strong,  and  ofttimes  overwhelming,  re- 
sistance from  the  Republican  Members 
of  this  body.  Our  Republican  friends 
have  made  political  issues  of  the  policies 
of  our  Government  that  served  our  farm 
people  so  long  and  so  well. 

By  the  best  statistics  available  to  me, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Republicans 
were  recorded  as  opposing  the  emergency 
feed  grain  bill,  the  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram of  1962,  and  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962.     On  the  bill  to  aid 
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cattle  ranges  In   1962,  Senate 

Republicans  voted  88  percent  against  It. 

voted    almost    as    a    bloc 

the  wheat-cotton  bill  passed  in 

of  this  year,  and  against  the 

st^p  plan  expansion. 

)JLt.  Speaker,  those  who  fought 
against  virtually  every  efifort  in 
to  restore  a  parity  posi- 
agriculture  now  are  taking  to 
jlatforms  shouting  the  loudest 
vfhat  the  Congress  has  "failed  to 
agriculture.  I  hope  our  farm 
vill  not  be  misled.  I  personally 
think  of  the  greater  strides  we 
nave  made,  to  bring  agriculture 
position  in  the  Nation's 
ty,  if  we  could  have  had  the 
cooperaition  and  companionship  of  those 
who  no  V  so  bitterly  criticize  our  accom- 
plishme  nts. 

URBAN    !  UPPOHT    OF    ACRICtTIiTTnil    COMMENDED 

Mr.    Speaker,   at   this   point   I   want 

especiafy  to  commend  the  Democratic 

of   this   body   who   represent 

;onstituencles  for  their  support 

policies  and  measures  in  behalf  of 

There  are  now  only  about 

of  this  435  Member  body 

districts  with  predomi- 

agrlcultural  interests.    No  farm 

pass  in  this  body  without  sup- 

frfcm  a  substantial  number  of  our 
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Members  from   the   cities  have 
that  they  will  not  be  moved 
to    prejudice    city    people 
farmers. 

unthinkable  that  urban  people 
persuaded  to  such  prejudice.    A 
predominantly  predisposed  to 
controlled  the  Congress  and 
Stajte  legislatures  during  the  forma - 
development  years  of  this  coun- 
it  was  during  this  time  of  great 
iiifluence  and  power  that  the  laws 
free   enterprise   climate   were 
for  the  growth  of  the  greatest  in- 
Nation  on  earth.    To  speculate 
the  predominant  urban  popu- 
ihight  turn  upon  and  repress  the 
ni^erous  population  in  agriculture 
to  suggest  that  a  former  rural 
should     have      legislated 
growth  of  cities.    Both  prop- 
are  preposterous. 
cci]iunend  the  statesmanship  of  the 
of  this  body  representing  urban 
who  have  supported  sound 
and  sol  d  measures  essential  to  the  well- 
being  o  rural  America. 

A    STORY    IN    THREE    PARTS 

4i)eaker,  to  bring  this  report  into 

ocus  it  is  best  to  recount  briefly 

of  agriculture  over  the  last  one- 

cdntury.    This  story  is  divided  into 

tistinct  parts:   A  20-year  story; 

srpar  story,  and  a  4-year  story. 

hree  parts  together  are  immls- 

and  implicit  in  their  message  on 

good  and  what  is  bad  for  the 

pdople  of  this  country. 
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TH«    io-TEAB    STORT — 1933-52    INCLUSIVE 

2,  our  farm  people  were  wracked 

wifetched  in  poverty,  in  the  depth 

■  great   depression.    The   Demo- 

'arty  in  its  platform  that  year 

'the  enactment  of  every  con- 

stitutiohal  measure  that  will  aid  the 


farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic  farm 
commodities  prices  in  excess  of  cost." 

On  this  platform,  on  this  pledge,  the 
Nation's  farm  program  was  constructed. 

This  program  made  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  work  for  the  farmer  and  not 
against  him.  Companion  programs 
turned  on  the  lights  in  rural  America 
through  REA,  and  soil  and  water  con- 
servation became  a  national  objective 
and  actuality.  These  and  other  under- 
takings brought  a  rebirth  of  hope. 

Agriculture  emerged  from  the  great  de- 
pression. 

Farmers  moved  on  to  their  greatest  era 
of  prosperity  in  all  history. 

For  11  consecutive  years — 1942-52  in- 
clusive— farm  prices  were  at  or  above 
100  percent  of  parity.  The  Government 
actually  made  a  profit  of  $13  million  in 
its  price  support  operations  in  the  20 
years,  1933  through  1952,  on  basic  farm 
commodities. 

There  was  prosperity  in  the  country- 
side. Business  on  Main  Street  was  hum- 
ming. 

THE  8-YEAR  STORY — 1933-60  INCLUSIVE 

In  1953  a  Republican  administration 
was  installed  in  Wa.shington.  Mr.  Ezra 
T.  Benson  became  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Production  adjustment  was  deempha- 
sized.  Price  supports  were  lowered.  The 
farm  program,  as  it  had  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  20  years,  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed. 

Great  surpluses  accumulated.  Farm 
prices  went  into  an  8-year  slide;  and  in 
those  8  years — 1953-60 — net  farm  income 
fell  $20  billion  below  such  income  in  the 
8  previous  years.  Government  costs  on 
agriculture  ran  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. In  fact,  more  money  was  spent  in 
those  8  years  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture than  in  all  the  Department's  pre- 
vious 90-year  history. 

THE     4-YEAR     STORY — 1961-64     INCLUSIVE 

When  a  Democratic  administration 
returned  to  Washington  in  1961,  agricul- 
ture again  was  on  the  edge  of  ruin. 
Farmers  were  leaving  the  land  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  former 
flourishing  Main  Street  towns  were  be- 
coming ghost  towns. 

The  new  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress moved  promptly  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  downslide  in  farm  income.  This  we 
have  accomplished.  We  have  worked 
against  great  odds.  We  have  found  that 
many  farmers  lost  faith  in  their  own 
program  during  those  8  years  when 
Secretary  Benson  was  deliberately  de- 
stroying this  program.  We  have  had  to 
work  against  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Republican  friends.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  difficulties,  gross 
farm  income  has  increased  by  $16  billion 
during  the  most  recent  4  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  4  years  prior  to  1961.  Net 
farm  income  is  up  by  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion during  the  same  period. 

Business  on  many  Main  Streets  is 
humming  again. 

Broad  consumer  programs,  making 
maximmn  use  of  our  food  and  fiber 
abundances,  especially  for  our  needy 
people,  have  been  established.  Food-for- 
Peace  shipments  have  been  multiplied, 
carrying  food  and  fiber  from  our  farms 
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to  more  than  100  million  people  in  loo 
nations.    Community  programs  are  un 
derway  in  our  Main  Street  towns 

All  America,  and  the  millions  of  peo- 
pie  in  the  free  world,  are  benefiting  from 
the  genius  of  our  farmers'  productivity 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  do  not  iin^ 
pugn  or  question  the  motives  of  anyone 
no  matter  how  reckless  or  bitter  he  haa 
been,  in  opposing  sound  and  sensible  and 
fair  and  equitable  policies  and  programa 
for  our  farm  people.  However,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  their  position,  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  flgiu-es 
and  in  view  of  the  independent  studies 
of  economists  from  time  to  time  that 
have  set  forth  clearly  what  would  hap- 
pen in  this  country  if  our  farm  program 
were  scuttled. 

ECONOMISTS'    CONCLUSIONS 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  just  pre- 
pared, on  request,  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  WU- 
cox,  senior  specialist  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
Dr.  Wilcox  was  asked  to  review  and  draw 
conclusions  from  previous  and  well  pub- 
licized separate  studies  by  a  committee 
from  land  grant  colleges,  by  economists 
at  Iowa  State  University  and  at  Cornell 
University,  by  Professor  Brandow  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  by  econ- 
omists at  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and 
Economic  Development  at  Iowa  State 
University,  and  by  Tyner  and  Tweeten, 
economists  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Earlier  I  stated  that  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses  had  averted  a  catastrophe  In 
agriculture,  by  halting  the  destruction  oi 
the  farm  program. 

Dr.  Wilcox  utilized  the  methods  devel- 
oped in  these  earlier  studies  at  Iowa 
State,  Cornell.  Pennsylvania  State,  and 
Oklahoma  State,  and  has  concluded  that, 
in  the  absence  of  price  support  and  acre- 
age diversion  programs,  net  farm  income 
in  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  instead  of  aver- 
aging $12.6  billion  a  year,  as  it  actually 
did,  would  have  plunged  to  $6  billion. 
Moreover,  he  states  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, farmers'  realized  net  income 
in  1964  and  1965  would  not  be  expected 
to  average  more  than  $6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  job  we 
have  done,  to  avert  catastrophe  in  agri- 
culture, has  been  costly.  I  have  said  on 
previous  occasions,  and  I  repeat  and  em- 
phasize now  that,  outside  of  money  spent 
on  the  weapons  of  defense  against  for- 
eign enemies,  this  probably  is  the  best 
investment  the  American  taxpayers  have 
made. 

The  study  by  Dr.  Wilcox  shows  that 
for  each  $1  the  Government  expended 
on  price  support  and  acreage  diversion 
programs  during  the  last  3  fiscal  years, 
farm  income  increased  by  $2.36.  This 
margin  has  been  the  difference  between 
bankruptcy  and  solvency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  this  was  a 
good  investment.  It  has  prevented  a 
catastrophe  in  agriculture  that  would 
have  sent  a  shock  wave  through  the 
whole  economy. 

And,  I  repeat,  I  cannot  understand 
what  has  moved  our  Republican  friends 
to  oppose  the  steps  that  had  to  be  taken, 
for  the  good  of  all  of  us.  And  I  cannot 
understand  the  position  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President,  when  he 
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calls  for  a  complete  scuttling  of  the  farm 
program. 

THE  FARMER  AND  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  and  imique  dif- 
ficulty in  agriculture  is  that  so  many  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  single 
crop  that  individuals  cannot  measure 
their  production  so  the  whole  crop  com- 
mands a  reasonable  price  in  the  market- 
places. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone,  m 
these  circumstances,  that  so  long  as  his 
capacity  to  produce  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mands of  his  markets,  the  farmer  can- 
not expect  to  achieve  stability  of  income 
and  an  equitable  share  of  the  Nation's 
prosperity,  unless:  First,  the  producers 
of  the  various  crops  develop  bargaining 
power  in  the  marketplaces,  as  other  in- 
dustries in  our  free  enterprise  economy 
have  done,  by  placing  restraints  upon 
production  and/or  by  orderly  movement 
of  commodities  into  the  markets;  or 
second,  the  Government,  by  various  de- 
vices, subsidizes  farm  income  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  in  the  marketplaces  and  a  rea- 
sonable income  representing  the  man- 
agement, skill,  labor  and  land,  and  ma- 
chinery and  materials  he  invests  in  the 
production  of  food  and  other  farm  com- 
modities. 

So  there  are  obviously  three  roads  open 
to  agriculture: 

First.  Production  adjustments  and  or- 
derly marketing,  to  make  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  work  for  the  farmer, 
and  not  against  him.  This  gives  the 
farmer  bargaining  power  in  the  market- 
places. He  can  command  a  parity  price 
in  the  domestic  market,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  equalization  payment  in  his 
long-established  export  market.  The 
cost  of  such  programs  is  relatively  small. 

Second.  Subsidy  programs  to  bolster 
the  income  of  those  farmers  who  volun- 
tarily hold  down  their  production.  Such 
programs  are  very  costly,  as  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years. 

Third.  No  price  or  production  stabili- 
zation programs  at  all.  Net  farm  in- 
come would  drop  to  less  than  one -half 
what  it  is  today.  Government  expendi- 
tures for  stabilization  operations  would 
be  eliminated  completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  farm  program 
followed  the  first  road.  The  Republican 
candidate  for  President  would  travel  the 
third  and  last  road.  Under  the  old  pro- 
gram we  placed  in  the  farmer's  hands, 
for  use  at  his  own  election,  the  essential 
tools  employed  by  other  industries  since 
the  beginning  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  command  a  price  by  measuring 
production  to  fit  market  demands  and/ 
or  by  orderly  movement  of  conunodities 
into  the  markets. 

The  old  farm  program  worked,  when 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  political  aflBliatlon, 
wanted  It  to  work,  and  when  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  program. 

THE    RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  now  Is 
ready  to  adjourn,  and  all  of  us  will  be 
returning  home  to  report  to  our  people 
on  the  service  we  have  rendered  here. 
The  best  wishes  of  the  farmers  of 
America  will  go  with  each  Member  of 


this  body  who  has  shown  some  devotion 
to  these  people  who  feed  and  clothe  us. 

The  deep  concern  of  many  Members 
of  this  House  for  the  well-being  of  agri- 
culture is  spread  vividly  in  the  records 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  These 
records  show  that  Members  of  this  body 
introduced  in  this  Congress  455  bills  in- 
tended to  improve  the  conditions  on  our 
farms.  Our  committee,  with  its  15  sub- 
committees, conducted  266  hearings  and 
study  sessions.  We  received  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  of  testimony,  from 
farmers,  spokesmen  for  farm  organiza- 
tions. Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials, and  from  others  interested  in  agri- 
cultural legislation.  We  have  sought  to 
develop  sound  and  reasonable  legislation 
which  would  be  fair  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  We  reported  44  bills.  Of 
these,  32  have  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  last  4  years,  the 
progress  we  have  made  can  be  traced 
in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
of  America  have  had  friends  in  the  White 
House — our  martyred  President  Kennedy 
and  now  President  Johnson. 

Moreover,  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Orville  L.  Freeman,  dedicated 
to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  farm 
people. 

Many  of  us,  when  we  return  home,  will 
_  be  asked  to  review  the  record  we  have 
made  in  behalf  of  agriculture  during 
these  4  years.  Among  the  accomplish- 
ments, along  vdth  my  foregoing  discus- 
sion, I  shall  cite  these: 

SPECIFIC    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Total  net  farm  income  in  1961-63  aver- 
aged nearly  $1  billion  a  year  higher  than 
in  1960. 

Total  net  Income  per  farm  was  18  per- 
cent higher  in  1963  than  In  1960. 

Farm  purchasing  power,  or  gross  farm 
income,  rose  from  $37.9  billion  in  1960  to 
approximately  $42  billion  In  1963. 

Percent  of  family  income  spent  for 
food,  by  the  average  American  family, 
declined  to  only  18.8  percent,  the  lowest 
in  history,  and  lower  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Feed  grain  surpluses  have  been  brought 
down  to  manageable  proportions;  wheat 
surpluses  this  year  will  be  the  lowest 
since  1958. 

These  reductions  in  wheat  and  feed 
grain  surpluses  are  saving  taxpayers 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
storage,  transportation,  interest,  and 
other  costs. 

Farm  exports  have  increased  by  35  per- 
cent in  these  last  4  years,  and  reached 
a  record  high  of  $6.1  bUlion  in  fiscal 
1964. 

Credit  resources  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  up  141 
percent  over  1960,  and  are  averaging 
now  $687  million  a  year. 

Conunodity  programs  are  strengthen- 
ing the  farm  income  structure. 

The  rural  areas  development  program 
has  helped  create  an  estimated  125,000 
new  jobs. 

Participation  in  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  has  increased  20  per- 
cent since  1960. 

More  than  20,000  farmers  have  re- 
ceived technical  help  to  develop  recrea- 
tion as  an  income-making  crop  on  land 
which  had  been  producing  surpluses. 


Over  600  rural  communities  have  been 
aided  in  providing  modem  water  serv- 
ices. 

During  the  school  year,  1963-64,  a 
special  lunch  program  was  instituted  for 
315  schools  ajid  12,000  children  in  rural 
areas  where  families  have  extremely  low 
incomes. 

Since  January  1,  1961,  $1.1  billion  in 
electric  loans  has  been  made  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration — 
about  $350  million  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious 3^2  years. 

Farmers  in  1964  have  protected  crop 
investments  totaling  $500.5  million  with 
Federal  all-risk  crop  insurance — more 
than  double  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  3  years  ago. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  new 
small  upstream  watershed  projects  have 
been  authorized  in  the  last  3^2  years; 
3,000  local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  are  in  the  process  of  updating 
their  long-range  programs  to  reflect  the 
broadened  concepts  of  economic  develop- 
ment; the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram has  been  extended  for  10  years  and 
36  counties  have  been  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  in  June  1964  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  investigate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  food  Industry  from  producer 
to  consumer. 

In  the  last  3^2  years  more  than  $5 
billion  worth  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties have  gone  oversesis  under  food-for- 
peace  programs.  This  is  $1.5  billion 
more  than  during  the  previous  3  V2  years. 

AGRICULTURE    AND     MAIN     STREET,    U.SJl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
well-being  of  agriculture  and  01  the  peo- 
ple in  agriculture  has  been  made  an  ob- 
ject of  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  tragic 
thing  for  America.  But  since  this  is 
true,  I  must  say  this:  The  Democratic 
Party,  as  reflected  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  administration,  has  stood  firm 
and  unwavering  in  its  dedication  and 
determination  to  achieve  again  and 
maintain  parity  of  income  and  pros- 
perity on  the  farms  of  America;  more- 
over, we  have  established  it  as  our  aim, 
objective  and  overall  goal  the  restora- 
tion, repopulation  and  revitalization  of 
Main  Street  America. 

Free  enterprise — as  opposed  to  baro- 
nial, feudal,  and  commimal  systems — be- 
gan with  the  family  farm  on  this  conti- 
nent. The  family  farm  and  the  towns  in 
the  countryside  scattered  over  the 
breadth  of  this  land  first  established  the 
economic  foundation  for  our  liberties. 
The  contribution  of  rural  America  to 
the  Nation's  spiritual,  social,  and  po- 
litical vitality — down  through  the 
years — is  immeasurable. 

Our  cities  have  created  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  enterprising  individu- 
als to  develop  and  employ  their  arts, 
their  skills,  and  their  labor.  They  have 
advanced  the  American  heritage.  They 
have  drawn  great  strength  from  our  far- 
flung  cotmtrysides,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  urban  populations  will  rest  in  a 
very  substantial  way — In  the  future  as  in 
the  past — upon  the  contemporary  pros- 
perity and  vitality  of  rural  America. 
Moreover,  it  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice 
that  those  people  who  have  mastered 
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the  art  o:  food  abundance,  and  who  have 
made  th  j  United  States  the  besc  fed 
nation  oi  earth,  must  share  fully  in  the 
national  prosperity  that  this  abundance 
has  helpe  d  to  achieve. 

Theref)re,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Democra  ic  Party,  as  I  know  this  party : 

To  con  inue  and  persist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  I  lational  policies,  in  cooperation 
with — an  i  with  the  approval  of — farm- 
ers, enab  ing  the  people  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  to  enjoy  a  level  of  income 
and  a  sti  ndard  of  living  on  a  complete 
parity  w:  th  those  engaged  in  other  un- 
dertakinj  s  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 

To  adj  ist  and  attune  Federal  policies 
to  the  ne  ids  and  the  aspirations  of  Main 
Street  Anerica,  to  strengthen  existing 
program!  and  to  develop  new,  sound  and 
Imaginat  ve  free  enterprise  undertak- 
ings, as  1  lay  be  approved  locally  by  the 
people  in  irolved,  to  aid  in  the  bestowal  of 
a  new  vil  ality  to  the  many  thousands  of 
Main  Str  ;et  towns. 

To  int<  nsif y  the  use  of  our  food  abun- 
dance to  feed  the  needy  among  our  own 
people  a .  home  and  to  relieve  hunger 
and  enc<iurage  peace  among  freedom- 
loving  pe  jples  around  the  world. 

To  pro  «ct  the  Nation's  most  vital  re- 
sources— the  land,  the  streams,  the  for- 
ests— am  to  develop  this  wealth  for  the 
security  i  Jid  enjosrment  of  all  the  people 
and  as  a  legacy  to  be  bequeathed  to  the 
generatic  ns  to  come. 


Trj  bnte  to  Walter  Besterman 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
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H(*.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


IN  THE 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sjaturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FILTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  my  good  and  honored  friend, 
Mr.  Walt  it  M.  Besterman.  He  has  served 
the  UJS.  Congress  with  distinction  since 
January  15,  1946,  and  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  immigration  and  national- 
ity law  (if  the  United  States,  both  past 
and  presi  tnt. 

It  is  h  s  true  compassion  toward  all  of 
his  fello  vmen,  together  with  his  great 
knowledi  e  of  history  and  perceptive 
understa  riding  of  the  intricacies  involved 
in  the  si  ccessful  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, wh  ch  has  made  Walter  Besterman 
so  valua  )le  an  adviser  to  the  Congress 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  frends,  feel  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  on  lis  departure  from  Capitol  Hill. 
but  we  J  re  proud  that  he  was  selected 
to  serve  ,he  U.S.  Government  abroad  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental ( Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion in  <>eneva,  Switzerland.  This  or- 
gahizatitn  was  founded  in  1951,  largely 
through  the  inspired  vision  of  Queen 
Juliana  >f  the  Netherlands  and  the  late 
Honorab  e  Francis  E.  Walter,  and  is  pres- 
ently CO  nprised  of  29  member  nations. 
Briefly,  i  £  function  is  to  assist  in  the  re- 
settlemei  it  of  migrants  and  refugees  from 
overpopi  lated  areas  in  Europe  into 
underpo]  >ulated  areas  of  the  world.    The 


fact  that  more  than  1.3  million  persons 
have  been  resettled  is  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  that  organization. 

Newspaperman,  diplomat,  linguist,  and 
lawyer,  no  man  is  more  highly  qualified 
to  accept  the  position  as  Deputy  Director 
of  that  organization  than  Walter  Bester- 
man. He  is  no  newcomer  to  Geneva. 
After  receiving  his  Doctorate  of  Laws 
from  the  Geneva  School  of  International 
Law,  he  was  assigned  as  a  reporter  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  he  was  chief  of  the  War- 
saw Desk  of  the  United  Press  and  fled 
his  native  Poland  when  Warsaw  fell  to 
Hitler's  armies. 

Walter  came  to  us  as  a  new  American, 
and  he  has  often  quipped  'I  only  missed 
the  Mayflower  by  320  years."  But.  if 
Walter  came  to  the  United  States 
through  adversity,  then  it  must  truly  be 
stated  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
I  know  of  no  person  who  has  more  fully 
accepted  or  more  diligently  executed  the 
responsibilities  of  U.S.  citizenship. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
have  this  fine  recognition  of  Walter 
Besterman's  ability,  and  to  know  he 
leaves  us  to  accept  an  even  more  difficult 
assignment  in  world  affairs. 


I 
Clinton  Hospital  Observes  75tli  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSimS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  celebrated  Clinton 
Daily  Item  a  brilliantly  written  article  by 
my  talented  friend  and  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Carol  Powers,  entitled  "Clinton  Hospital 
Observes  75th  Year." 

I  congratulate  the  author.  Mrs. 
Powers,  upon  the  splendid  research  job 
that  she  has  done,  her  keen  analysis  and 
her  thorough-going,  penetrating  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Clinton  Hospital, 
a  great  charitable  institution  which  has 
played  such  a  meaningful  part  for  the 
past  three  quarters  of  a  century  in  serv- 
ing the  medical  and  health  needs  of  the 
Clinton  community  and  several  other 
towns  in  the  area. 

This  fine  article  served  a  dual  purpose. 
It  fittingly  contributed  to  the  celebration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  this  most 
worthy  charitable  enterprise,  and  it  em- 
phasized the  remarkable  leadership,  abil- 
ity, dedication,  and  public  spirit  that  the 
Clinton  Hospital  has  been  able  to  com- 
mand since  it  was  founded  75  years  ago. 

The  Clinton  Hospital  was  the  first  hos- 
pital of  its  kind  to  be  established  in 
Worcester  County  outside  of  the  city  of 
Worcester. 

At  the  time  of  Its  origin,  medical  sci- 
ence has  not  yet  moved  into  the  fabulous 
discoveries  and  techniques  that  It  has 
developed  since.  The  X-ray  was  In  Its 
earliest  stage,  modern  diagnostic  tech- 
niques unknown,  surgery  in  the  elemen- 
tary stage,  as  measured  by  today's  stand- 
ards, internal  medicine  hampered  by  the 


absence  of  modern,  scientific  techniques 
and  the  "wonder  drugs"  that  are  avail-' 
able  today. 

The  whole  process  of  caring  for  the 
sick  and  the  disabled  was  just  emergina 
into  the  dawn  of  the  new  day  that  was 
to  herald  the  miraculous  advances  that 
were  to  take  place  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  especially  in  the 
first  60  years  of  the  20th  century. 

Mrs.  Powers'  inspired  article  has  many 
features  to  commend  it.  because  it  isso 
comprehensive,  so  detailed,  and  so  pre- 
cise in  its  treatment  of  every  period  of 
the  long,  rapidly  unfolding  history  of  the 
Clinton  Hospital. 

Most  touching  is  the  recital  of  the  orig. 
inal  conception  of  Clinton's  public- 
spirited,  farsighted  leaders— their  early 
recognition  of  the  need  of  setting  up  a 
medical  center  in  the  town  to  treat  the 
sick,  the  disabled,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  underprivileged  on  the  basis  of  their 
need,  rather  than  their  financial  means 
alone. 

The  clear  vision  and  unwavering  de- 
termination of  these  dedicated  leaders 
who  were  drawn  from  every  segment  of 
the  community — spiritual  leaders,  doc- 
tors and  professional  men,  civic,  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  leaders,  farmers, 
workers,  consumers  and  women's  groups, 
is  an  exciting,  as  well  as  a  very  impres- 
sive story.  A  veritable  cross  section  of 
the  community  itself  took  active  part  in 
the  early  efforts  to  build,  furnish,  and 
implement  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  those  in  the  area, 
who,  because  of  their  condition,  were 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  urgently 
required  the  kind  of  alleviative  and  cura- 
tive therapy  and  help  that  only  trained 
medical  and  nursing  specialists  working 
in  a  suitable  environment  could  provide. 

The  early  struggles  of  the  Clinton 
community  under  zealous  leaders  are 
well  portrayed.  That  extraordinary, 
local  leadership  gave  dynamic  impulse 
and  wise  guidance  that  inspired  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life  in  the  town 
is  quite  evident.  Every  class  and  group 
contributed  generously  of  themselves 
and  their  substance  and  made  real  sac- 
rifices to  make  Clinton  Hospital  a  reality. 
That  notable  fact  is  beyond  question. 

That  these  humane  endeavors  continue 
down  to  this  very  horn-  is  also  unques- 
tioned. Through  every  disappointment 
and  obstacle,  through  periods  of  discour- 
agement and  depression,  faced  with 
problems  that  would  defeat  and  stagger 
less  hardy  souls,  these  resolute,  home- 
town leaders,  loyally  backed  by  the  com- 
munity, were  infiexlbly  intent  upon 
achieving  their  goals. 

In  every  period  of  Clinton's  history, 
they  banded  wholeheartedly  together  to 
work  devotedly,  to  press  mllitantly,  to 
strive  tirelessly,  for  the  growth  and  im- 
provement essential  in  order  to  bring 
the  facilities,  the  personnel  and  the 
standards  of  the  Clinton  Hospital  to 
highest  possible  levels  for  an  institution 
of  its  kind. 

One  thing  that  stands  out  with  partic- 
ular clarity  is  the  sound  planning,  pru- 
dent judgment  and  commonsense  of 
those  who  drew  the  blueprints  and  car- 
ried out  the  plans.  There  were  few  vi- 
sionaries or  bleeding  hearts  among  them. 
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With  rare  singleness  of  purpose,  these 
Hpvoted,  sensible  men  and  women,  and 
thP  eroups  associated  with  them,  never 
allowed  themselves  to  be  sidetracked  by 
fpniDorary  differences  of  opinion  or  by 
tran^ent  setbacks.  They  worked  for, 
and  they  found,  that  solidarity  of  pur- 
poses method  and  objective  that  en- 
abled' them  to  drive  forward  together 
Lainst  every  obstacle  and  objection, 
untU  they  had  lifted  up  the  standards 
and  the  conditions  of  the  Clinton  Hos- 
nltal  from  one  new  plateau  to  another, 
marking  in  each  generation  and  time, 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science  and  modem  hospital  con- 
struction, administration,  and  procedure. 

A  great  many  people  participated  in 
the  building  and  improving  of  the  Clin- 
ton Hospital  throughout  the  years,  and 
they  must,  each  and  every  one,  receive 
great  credit  for  their  unselfish  labors 
and  contributions. 

There  were  outstandingly  generous 
benefactors  who  gave  very  substantial 
funds  at  every  stage  and  in  every  period. 
Many  extremely  able,  dedicated,  and  de- 
voted doctors,  nurses,  administrators, 
and  organizations,  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  this  great  work,  and  many 
dedicated  public  officials  joined  with 
them  to  lighten  the  burden,  to  smooth 
the  way  of  progress.  All  these  must  be 
commended  and  credited,  thanked,  and 
given  the  recognition  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 

But  there  is  one,  high-minded,  gifted 
doctor  and  inspired  leader,  who  was,  in 
fact,  the  moving  genius  who  over  a  long 
period  brought  all  these  commendable 
efforts  together,  the  great  innovator, 
whose  ideas,  concepts,  goals,  and  sterling 
leadership  in  several  generations,  whose 
persistency,  whose  vigorous  sponsor- 
ship, and  sure,  steady,  guiding  hand, 
made  him  one  person  who,  above  all, 
must  be  credited  with  driving  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion  the  plans 
which  he  and  the  community  had  early 
formed  to  make  the  Clinton  Hospital 
what  it  is  today. 

That  man  was  the  late,  highly  gifted 
and  dedicated,  esteemed  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Bowers,  who  unselfishly  devoted  prac- 
tically his  entire  life  and  fortune  to  the 
Clinton  Hospital  and  was  in  truth  its 
modem  progenitor  and  most  zealous 
champion. 

It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  many  doctors 
in  every  generation,  including  several  of 
the  outstanding  men  of  the  present,  who 
give  the  Clinton  community  and  the 
Clinton  Hospital  such  high  standard 
tnedical  service,  joined  him  from  time  to 
time  In  his  labors,  as  other  leaders  of 
the  community  did. 

It  can  be  said  that,  while  some  of  these 
leaders  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye, 
when  the  chips  were  down  and  the  vari- 
ous projects  had  been  finalized,  they  all 
got  behind  Dr.  Bowers  and  labored  with 
him  to  complete  his  tasks  in  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  new  con- 
struction, and  ultimately  the  modern 
equipping  and  implementing  of  the  hos- 
pital virtually  as  we  know  it  today. 

Innovator,  creator,  builder,  humane 
and  able  medical  doctor,  leader  in  his 
calling,  he  was  ceaseless  in  his  activity, 
moving  forward  and  upward  all  the  time, 
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never  settling  for  mediocrity,  always 
aiming  for,  and  usually  getting,  the  best. 
I  can  vividly  and  gratefully  recall  the 
many  conferences  and  talks  I  had  with 
Dr.  Bowers  and  some  of  the  other  es- 
teemed staff  doctors  concerning  the 
plans  for  the  new  Clinton  Hospital. 

Doctor  Bowers  was  clear  sighted.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted,  and  how  to  get  it. 
and  nothing  could  deter  him.  He  was 
able  to  win  people  over  to  his  ideas,  to 
enlist  their  cooperation  and  assistance, 
and  to  spark  their  enthusiasm. 

It  was  Doctor  Bowers  who  set  up  the 
very  wonderful  drive  for  the  relatively 
large  funds  that  were  so  urgently  needed 
to  construct  the  new  hospital. 

Here  again,  there  were  many  people 
who  helped  him,  but  he  was  the  moving 
spirit,  the  dominating  figure,  the  human 
dynamo,  that  moved  the  machinery 
through  difficult  periods  of  fund  raising, 
and  the  complex  patterns  of  State  regu- 
lations and  governmental  directives  that 
had  to  be  comphed  with  in  order  to  qual- 
ify the  hospital  and  make  it  eligible  for 
the  direct  monetary  grants  that  it  was 
able  to  get  in  such  generous  measure 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
valuable  assistance  it  received  from  the 
State  government. 

At  the  same  time,  many  applications 
for  Federal  aid  were  pending  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Hill -Burton  Act  and  funds  available 
for  Federal  grants  were  quite  limited  and 
very  strict  priorities  were  established. 
It  was  not  only  necessary  for  Dr.  Bowers, 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  managers 
of  the  hospital  to  arrange  for  compli- 
ance with  standards  and  conditions,  but 
it  was  also  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
track  of  every  single  development. 

Time  and  time  again,  he  called  upon 
me  to  confer  with  him,  to  alert  me  of 
some  new  development,  some  recent  ob- 
struction, or  some  new  favorable  turn  in 
the  general  picture  that  would  enable  us 
to  make  a  stronger  case  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  officials  for  the 
proposed  grant  under  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Even  at  the  outset  of  this  constructive 
legislation.  Dr.  Bowers  consulted  with  me 
about  the  legislative  situation  in  Wash- 
ington and  urged  my  special  interest  in 
pressing  for  the  then  pending  Hill- 
Burton  law  which  would  make  every  sub- 
stantial hospital  construction  fvmds 
available  for  the  Clinton  Hospital,  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Lawrence  F. 
Burke,  another  one  of  Clinton's  greatest 
doctors,  speaking  for  the  able  staff,  I 
helped  to  coordinate  all  available  infor- 
mation about  the  status  and  prospects  of 
the  legislation  as  well  as  its  terms. 

Fortunately,  following  long,  sustained 
efforts,  in  which  I  was  proud  indeed  to 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  Congress, 
this  legislation  was  passed,  funds  were 
appropriated  and  the  Clinton  Hospital 
became  one  of  the  first  institutions  in 
the  State  to  receive  a  very  substantial 
grant  amounting  to  nearly  $225,000. 

This  assured  the  new  construction  and 
Dr.  Bowers  lived  to  see  the  realiza- 
tion of  most  of  his  dreams  for  the  Clin- 
ton Hospital,  which  his  brains,  foresight. 
Judgment,  hard  work  and  unstinted  gifts 


of  most  of  his  personal  fortune  helped 
so  materially  to  bring  to  fruition. 

Of  special  help  in  our  efforts  to  clear 
this  application  through  the  State  board 
were  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky  and  Father 
Robert  J.  McEwen  who  steered  our  ap- 
plication for  priority  through  that  body. 
Time  and  space  prevents  me  from 
mentioning  many  others  in  every  walk 
of  life  in  our  entire  area  who  worked 
hard  and  contributed  most  generously  to 
build  the  Clinton  Hospital.  The  un- 
stinted generosity  and  work  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  families  will  always  be 
gratefully  recalled. 

Mrs.  Powers'  admirable  article,  which 
the  able,  distinguished  editor  of  the  Clin- 
ton Daily  Item,  Mr.  William  Coulter, 
published  in  full,  thus  pinpointing  and 
reemphasizlng  the  memorable  contribu- 
tions of  his  own  distinguished  Coulter 
family,  and  the  Item,  to  the  Clinton 
Hospital,  throughout  the  years.  In  serv- 
ice, publicity,  and  monetary  support,  well 
illustrates  the  great  role  that  public - 
spirited,  generous-hearted,  openminded, 
proud,  loyal  citizens  of  Clinton  and  sur- 
rounding towns  have  played  in  the  im- 
portant beginnings  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  splendid,  hospital  projects  that 
meant  so  much  in  terms  of  human  bet- 
terment and  progress  to  so  many  of  Clin- 
ton's people  and  the  people  of  our  neigh- 
boring towns. 

Our  New  England  towns  are  replete 
with  evidence  of  the  type  of  public  serv- 
ice that  conceived  and  built  the  Clinton 
Hospital.  Clinton  is  especially  renowned 
for  it  in  the  retrospective  sense,  and  we 
hope  for  the  continuance  of  this  spirit 
and  this  kind  of  community  service,  in 
keenly  reawakened  form  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  unselfish 
service,  this  strong,  united  community 
spirit,  we  can  view  more  in  the  past  than 
in  any  broad,  present  sense,  and  that  is 
something  that  could  concern  all  of  us 
deeply,  because,  unless  we  can  keep  alive 
and  vigorous  that  public  spirit,  that 
w^holesome,  whole-hearted,  cooperative 
effort,  that  all-embracing,  fully  shared 
pride  in  our  town,  that  willingness  on 
the  part  of  our  people  at  the  local  level, 
leaders  of  every  level  and  calling,  and 
the  general  public  alike,  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  public  duty,  to  take  part  In 
town  government  and  the  general  better- 
ment affairs  of  the  community,  and  in 
the  extracurricular  tasks  of  govern- 
ment, to  promote  the  broad  interests  of 
community  life,  to  work,  to  give  of  them- 
selves, to  contribute  their  time,  energy, 
and  substances  in  the  accomplishment 
of  necessary  public  projects  and  to  the 
sound  progress  of  the  community  and 
the  Nation,  we  will  all  be  the  poorer  for 
this  lack  of  active,  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  welfare,  a  primary 
responsibility  of  good  citizenship,  not 
only  in  our  own  community,  but  in  our 
State  and  Nation  as  well. 

We  urgently  need  that  kind  of  vibrant, 
rudimentary,  early  American  public 
spirit  today,  if  we  are  to  continue  in 
the  great  tradition  of  our  free  system, 
our  Illustrious  forbears  and  our  historic 
town,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  en- 
joy that  measure  of  freedom,  democratic 
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Idealia  n,  and  willingness  to  give  of  our- 
selves, upon  which  the  Nation  was 
foiind<  d  and  has  grown  to  such  strength 
grandeur.  It  is  up  to  iis  to  keep 
,  creative,  communal,  and  sus- 
spirit  alive  and  give  It  practical 
in  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
not  only  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  where 
sure,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  needed, 
every  other  town,  village,  hamlet, 
in  the  Nation.  Thus  shall  we 
p|:otect  and  enrich  our  great  and 
heritage  of  freedom  for  the  bene- 
and  for  countless  future  genera - 


cJ  ;y 
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Tbe  I  iiited  States  and  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  JTAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  the  following 
speech ,  which  I  made  before  the  Zionist 
Organ  zation  of  America,  in  the  Con- 
GRXssiONAL  RECORD  at  thls  polnt: 
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ffussbaum.  Secretary  Harrlman,  mem- 

the  Zionist  Organization  of  America, 

guests,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be 

to  discuss  with  you  problems  of 

to   all   Americans.     The   fact   that 

an  election  year  looms  large  In  the 

of  many  of  us,   and   does   not  skip 

are  candidates.    But  If  ever  there 

area  of  discussion   that  should  be 

from  the  realms  of  partisanship,  It 

1  iroblems  relating  to  Israel.    They  are 

been  so  varied  and  complicated  that 

hardly  stand  any  approach  that  Is 

studied  and  Judicious.    Yet  at 

time,  they  are  so  Immediate  that 

on  discussion  does  not  seem 

e  or  wise.    A  new  look  Is  Imperative 

t  Is  too  late.    For  that  reason  many 

tiave  spoken  up  from  both   parties. 

ong  been  so. 

with  pride  the  fact  that  the 

Babbl    Abba    Hlllel    Sliver    first 

my  father's  attention  on  the  birth 

Israel  and  won  his  deep  interest  and 

support.    I  value  deeply  the  help  and 

of  his  most  able  son  today. 

3f  my  most  vivid  memories  Is  of  my 

with   my   father   regarding   the 

and  delivery  by  me  for  him  of 

major  address,  made  before  the  Na- 

xonference  of  Christians  and  Jews  In 

on   May  26,   1953.     I  shared   his 

then,  and  I  share  them  still  now, 

said: 

been  criticized  by  some  because  I 

the   Independence   of  Israel  and 

on  their  side  against  Egypt  and 

which  tried  to  destroy  them.    I  sup- 

a  free  Israel  because  of  my  earnest 

Justice  and  freedom  and  the  keeping 

The  Balfour  Declaration  dur- 

Plrst  World  War,  the  British  mandate 

and  our  own  undertakings  which 

In  during  the  First  World  War  and 

the  maintenance  of  the  mandate,  I 

clearly  constituted  a  promise  to  es- 

a  Jewish  national  home.     A  Jewish 

home    could    only    mean    a    state 

Tews  predominated  and  could  not  be 

persecuted  by  others.    I  believe  the 

iftiould  have  been  established  at  the 

of  the  power  of  the  Allies  during  the 

World  War.    If  that  had  been  done,  I 
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doubt  if  we  would  have  ever  had  the  Israel 
war,  or  the  fleeing  of  the  Palestine  Arabs, 
or  the  dangerous  conditions  in  that  region 
of  the  world  today  because  Israel  had  to  take 
up  arms  to  establish  their  own  independence, 
the  British  having  abandoned  the  mandate. 
I  have  supported  the  movement  because  it 
seemed  to  me  It  was  the  only  way  in  which 
we  could  assure  freedom  for  millions  of  Jews 
who  lived  in  countries  where  they  would  al- 
ways be  subjected  to  intermittent  attacks 
and  persecution.  I  supported  It  because  it 
undertook  to  relieve  the  world  of  the  prob- 
lem of  resettling  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
refugees,  for  which  the  world  had  proposed 
no  better  solution." 

These  beliefs  he  came  by  naturally.  His 
father  and  the  Congress  in  1911  had  termi- 
nated a  Russian  trade  treaty  on  account  of 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  He  came  by  it  in- 
tellectually, too,  however,  for  the  spirit  and 
strengthening  of  individual  freedom  and 
dignity  to  which  he  was  so  dedicated  seem 
to  me  to  be  inherent  in  the  precepts  of  Zion- 
ism. 

But  while  such  principles  remain  ever- 
lasting, circumstances  and  attitudes  change 
with  remarkable  haste.  Reflecting  on  the 
dozen  years  that  have  passed,  much  has 
changed. 

The  population  and  economic  strength  of 
Israel  have  expanded  greatly.  So  have  the 
population  and  power  of  its  Arab  neighbors. 
The  niunber  of  registered  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees is  about  1.2  million  as  compared  to 
the  original  725.000.  and  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Israeli  and  Palestinian  refugees 
approach  the  brink  of  adulthood  with  new 
attitudes  and  problems. 

The  original  UNWRA  tasks  of  mere  suste- 
nance and  shelter  have  shifted  to  rehabilita- 
tion. Integration,  and  resettlement. 

The  Lebanon  occupation  and  Suez  crisis 
have  left  their  own  marks  upon  the  history 
of  the  Near  East  and  also  of  the  world. 

Nuclear  spread  and  weapons  potential  cast 
a  long  shadow  of  fear  over  the  existence  of 
any  armed  conflict,  yet.  In  spite  of  it,  the 
virus  of  aggression  has  spread  rather  than  re- 
ceded in  the  Near  East.  The  growth  and 
encouragement  of  irredentlsm  continues,  and 
the  flames  are  fanned  by  Nasser  at  every  op- 
portunity. Each  step  forward  toward  peace 
and  stability  seems  to  be  followed  by  a  step 
and  a  half  back. 

Many  of  these  factors  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  one  of  us  or  of  our  country.  But 
we  must  recognize  as  an  additional  and  con- 
tributing factor  that  there  has  been  a  basic 
change  in,  or  at  least  a  wide  reorientation  of, 
U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  avoiding  confron- 
tation with  problems  of  International  aggres- 
sion, discrimination,  and  subversion.  Now 
we  attempt  to  meet  them,  if  at  all.  only  by 
negotiation  and  by  trade  favors  and 
assistance. 

In  present  horrible  potentialities  of  nuclear 
holocaust,  caution  and  prevention  must  cer- 
tainly be  paramount.  The  launching  of  such 
a  conflict  by  ourselves  must  be,  and  is,  wholly 
abjured,  but  our  leaders  seem  unable  to  en- 
gage successfully  in  the  bargaining  contest 
with  nonmllltary  weapons,  even  though  we 
have  a  tremendous  moral  and  economic  ar- 
senal. Instead,  our  international  relations 
resemble  a  labor  negotiation  with  compul- 
sory arbitration  at  the  end  of  the  road,  yet 
we  make  concession  after  concession  without 
getting  much  in  return.  This  often 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  our  adver- 
saries. We  hear  repeatedly  from  the  State 
Department  that  each  situation  is  enor- 
mously complicated  and  must  be  examined 
on  its  own,  but  the  virtual  abandonment  for 
expediency  of  principles  such  as  national  self- 
determination,  no  benefit  from  aggression, 
and  freedom  and  Justice  for  individuals,  can 
win  us  no  respect.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
damage  the  likelihood  of  peaceful  solutions. 
As  In  Jurisprudence,   the  ad  hoc  approach 
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eventually  breaks  down  the  certalatr  (tf 
respect  for  law.  ' 

Admittedly,  these  are  generallUes  i*-. 
be  specific  as  to  the  Middle  Bast  fn  m* 
of  Nasser's  continued  and  Increasing  tluS^ 
to  Israel,  his  undiminished  military  totH? 
ventlon  In  Yemen,  and  his  machlnatioal^ 
control  other  Arab  nations,  we  continue  on» 
aid  to  him.  These  Issues  arose  most  ne^ 
ly  In  relation  to  an  amendment  to  thla^^ 
•Public  Law  480  food-f  or -peace  bUl  ^o. 
posed  by  Congressman  Oliver  Boltok  b^ 
amendment  would  have  eliminated  any  nau 
siblllty  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  qiSi 
fying  as  a  "friendly"  nation,  because  u 
Bolton  put  it.  "The  President  has  not  wen 
fit  to  determine  that  an  aggression  is  goin, 
on  and  is  being  perpetrated  by  the  XJnlt2 
Arab  Republic"  as  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  do  under  the  Foreign  Aid  Authort". 
zation  Act.  Apparently,  administration  and 
State  Department  policy  in  this  regard  wu 
expressed  by  Congressman  Gallaohej  i 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
when  he  said : 

"Termination  of  sales  of  surplus  U.S.  food- 
stuffs to  the  United  Arab  Republic  would  not 
affect  that  country's  capabilities.  It  oouUl 
STorvive  without  our  food-for-peace  prognun 
by  tightening  its  belt,  reducing  the  living 
standards  of  its  people,  and  increasing  tu 
reliance  on  the  Soviets.  Termination  would 
not  affect  the  United  Arab  Republic  mllitarj 
program,  but  it  would  leave  us  with  reduced 
Infiuence  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
throughout  the  area.  By  removing  oursehej 
from  the  United  Arab  Republic  scene,  par- 
ticularly  at  this  critical  juncture  in  Near 
Eastern  affairs,  we  could  help  the  Sovieti 
recapture  without  a  battle  the  favored  posi- 
tion it  held  in  the  post-Suez  period  when 
we  had  no  surplus  food  disposal  program  In 
the  United  Arab  Republic." 

This  statement  lays  bare  the  erroneooi 
philosophy  of  our  leadership  that  we  murt 
ignore  or  overlook  aggression  for  fear  tbe 
aggressor  will  turn  elsewhere  for  aid.  The 
contrary  Is  true  and  the  United  States  aid  to 
Egypt  ($204  million  in  fiscal  1963  and  $144.5 
million  in  fiscal  1964)  has  enabled  the  diver- 
sion of  that  nation's  resources  to  preparing 
for  and  carrying  out  the  business  of  aggres- 
sion. 

If  this  were  an  Isolated  Instance  of  such 
policies,  it  might  be  excused,  but  the  same 
attitudes  seem  to  exist  with  regard  to  tyran- 
nies of  the  left  and  of  the  right.  For  some 
reason,  our  leaders  seem  to  feel  ashamed  to 
speak  out  and  assume  moral  and  actual 
leadership  in  foreign  affairs  even  for  causei 
we  know  are  Just  and  against  actions  le 
know  are  wrong.  For  Instance,  unlike  the 
1911  action  I  referred  to  before,  we  see  action 
stymied  on  congressional  proposals,  such  ti 
my  own.  condemning  cultural  and  religloui 
repression  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Apparently  we  have  become  too  sophisticated 
to  point  out  unpleasant  truths.  Such  a  posi- 
tion would  cost  us  nothing,  but  would  hold 
up  to  world  scrutiny  the  corruption  and 
falsity  of  communism  and  Its  claims. 

Examples  of  such  default  of  leadership  by 
the  United  States  are  unfortunately  all  too 
common.  We  see  them  In  NATO,  In  the 
U.N.,  In  the  Far  Bast,  and  especially  In  the 
Fulbright  approach  to  the  Cuban  and  Latin 
American  Communist  threats.  They  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  But  they  have  i 
broad  meaning  that  bodes  ill  for  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Near  East,  particularly  as  to 
the  threats  to  Israel.  And,  with  the  Nasser- 
inspired  and  supported  building  of  an  Irre- 
dentist army  of  Palestinian  refugees,  the  time 
for  a  firm  position  is  overdue.  In  spite  of 
this,  we  find  in  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration leaders  a  great  reluctance  to  vm 
existing  powers  to  cut  off  aid  to  Eg3T)t.  Thl» 
was  shown  In  the  debate  over  the  Oruenlnf 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  Mo 
vember,  when  Senator  Humthret  first  inui' 
ed  to  eliminate  the  Presidential  authorttf 
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♦«  denv  aid  if  the  recipient  was  merely  "pre- 
IJS  for  aggressive  military  efforts."  But 
^n  he  at  that  time  agreed  Egypt  was  ac- 
tually   involved,    saying: 

"I  favor  cutting  off  our  aid  to  Egypt.  From 
the  available  evidence,  it  wovild  appear  that 
VMser  is  guilty,"  and  again, 
^e  have  ample  information  In  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  what  Egypt  has  been  doing." 

How  does  this  Jibe  with  the  failure  to  act, 
glnce  or  now,  on  the  part  of  the  Senator's 
nresent  running  mate? 

What  then  should  we  be  proposing  and 
doing  to  recapture  leadership  of  the  free 
world  on  a  basis  of  moral  as  well  as  military 
and  material  leadership?  The  course  of  the 
hid  stick  Is  not  the  answer  and  can't  be  In 
a  nuclear  age.  We  will  not  gain  by  bullying 
or  threatening.  But  strong  trade,  aid,  and 
other  economic  weapons  are  in  our  hands. 
If  we  care  to  use  them  they  can  be  of 
tremendous  Importance.  Even  so,  they  may 
not  be  half  so  potent  as  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal restatement  that  we  will  do  what 
we  believe  is  right,  we  will  do  it  consistently, 
and  we  will  not  ourselves  be  blackmailed  or 
bullied. 

For  a  start  on  such  a  course,  I  suggest  that 
we  move  to  cut  off  aid  and  trade  with  na- 
tions that  we  believe  to  be  preparing  for 
military  aggression.  We  can  encourage  other 
freedom-loving  and  peaceful  peoples.  If  nec- 
esswy  by  boycott,  to  do  the  same. 

We  should  move  with  dispatch  to  cause 
United  Nations  enforcement  of  its  original 
Security  Council  positions  and  precepts  for 
the  Middle  East  such  as  free  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

We  should  take  leadership  and  push  for 
enforcement  of  the  World  Court  ruling  re- 
garding withdrawal  of  voting  rights  by  those 
falling  to  support  peacekeeping  activities  of 
the  U.N.  It  will  not  suffice  to  stand  silent  as 
we  did  in  the  U.N.  Congo  troop  removal  where 
our  fear  of  offense  to  Russia  in  pressing  the 
voting  Issue  apparently  dominated  our  policy 
or  lack  of  It. 

We  should  push  for  reform  of  the  UJJ. 
Charter  to  eliminate  the  veto  and  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Security  Council  as  the  policy  body 
of  the  organization.  The  unplanned  buildup 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Secretariat 
powers  are  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  UN.  as  a  peacekeeping  organization.  The 
voting  ratios  in  the  General  Assembly  con- 
stitute a  particularly  severe  threat  Insofar 
as  Israel  Is  concerned. 

These  suggestions  are  not  radical.  They 
would  move  toward  setting  up  a  meaningful 
International  organization  and  a  body  of 
International  law  with  a  U.S.  position  strong- 
ly backing  It.  The  future  of  Israel  and  the 
cause  of  Zionism  would  be  implemented  and 
the  course  toward  world  peace  best  served. 
Our  country  would  be  answering  its  chal- 
lenge with  an  acceptance  of  the  task  of  Its 
own  "Aliyah."  Your  organization  and  your 
members  can  have  a  vast  Influence  upon  such 
a  course. 


Five  RoIIcalls  Misted  During  Entire  88th 
Congress 
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Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
as  indicated  below: 

On  roUcall  No.  Ill,  April  14, 1964,  final 
passage  of  H.R.  10809,  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriations, I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
On  roUcall  No.  182,  July  2,  1964,  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2,  water  resources  re- 
search centers,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
On  roUcaU  No.  198,, August  3,  1964,  on 
motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  HJl. 
1096,  Ice  Age  Reserve,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."    On  roUcaU  No.   199,  August  3, 
1964.  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  3672,  Colorado-Wyoming  reclama- 
tion, I  would  have  voted  "yea."    On  roll- 
call  No.  200,  August  4,  1964.  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10939,  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."    On  roUcaU  No.  201,  August  4, 
1964,  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  10939.  to  make  35  percent  of  funds 
for  repair  and  conversion  of  naval  ves- 
sels available  for  private  yards,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."    On  roUcall  No.  256. 
September  3,  1964,  on  passage  of  S.  2220. 
to  encourage  practice  of  physicians  and 
dentists  in  shortage  areas,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  ttUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  it  was  necessary 
lor  me  to  be  absent  on  five  occasions 
when  seven  rollcall  votes  were  taken. 


atmosphere   of   complete   freedom   and 
democracy,  shall  sigain  prevail  on  Cyprus. 

Ambassador  Matsas'  telegram  follows: 

October  1, 1964. 
Congressman  Roman  Pucinski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  allow  me  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation for  your  noble  efforts  in  favor  of 
Justice  for  Cyprxxs.  This  cause  Is  based  on 
the  Ideals  of  equity,  freedom,  and  democracy 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  civilization  of 
both  Greece  and  the  United  States. 
Cordially  yours, 

ALEXANDER  MaTSAS, 

Ambassador  of  Greece. 


Alexander  Matsas,  Ambassador  of  Greece 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  service  in  Congress,  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  receiving  various 
letters  of  appreciation  for  the  work  we 
do  here. 

One  that  I  value  most  highly  is  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  His  Excel- 
lency Alexander  Matsas,  Ambassador  of 
Greece,  soon  after  I  introduced  my  reso- 
lution urging  justice  for  Cyprus. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  know 
that  Greece,  which  has  written  such  a 
heroic  record  in  her  brilliant  defeat  of 
communism  after  World  War  II,  should 
include  my  efforts  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues for  our  work  toward  obtaining 
true  justice  for  Cyprus. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
interest  itself  in  the  great  cause  of  justice 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment as  early  as  1947  unofficially 
fostered  a  plan  of  "enosis"— reunion  with 
the  motherland — which  would  have 
turned  Cyprus  over  to  Greece. 

On  thorough  reflection,  enosis  con- 
tinues to  appear  as  the  best  vehicle  for 
guaranteeing  justice  for  Cyprus.  The 
free  world  must  at  all  costs  help  Cyprus 
resolve  its  problems  so  that  there  will  not 
be  any  need  for  anyone  seeking  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation  whose  system  of  government  is 
based  on  brute  force  and  suppression  of 
human  dignity. 

Cjrprus  clearly  belongs  in  the  family  of 
free  nations,  managing  its  own  affairs. 
The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
must  exert  all  of  their  influence  to  hasten 
the  day  when  peace  and  justice,  in  an 


My  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  last  day  of  a  long  and  busy  2d  ses- 
sion marking  the  end  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  again  feel 
it  my  duty  to  report  my  voting  record  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Washington 
State. 

In  terms  of  miles,  the  Second  District  is 
a  long  way  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
But  from  letters  and  from  the  response 
I  have  received  to  my  annual  district 
opinion  questionnaire,  I  know  that  the 
people  of  my  district  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  complex  problems  facing  their 
Federal  Government. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress;  4,948 
measures  have  been  introduced  in  this 
second  session  alone.  Obviously,  a  great 
many  of  these  measures  were  never 
brought  to  a  floor  vote,  and  even  fewer 
passed  with  an  official  rollcall  requiring 
a  definite  "yea"  or  "nay"  vote.  The  im- 
portant land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill,  for  example,  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  by  voice 
vote. 

Yet  an  examination  of  the  record  roll- 
call votes  reveals  that  they  represented 
some  of  the  topmost  issues  to  come  before 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  have  confined 
this  record  to  those  votes  on  which  an 
official  rollcall  was  taken  on  issues  of 
importance  to  the  Nation  and  to  my  dis- 
trict. To  make  my  record  as  clear  as 
possible,  I  have  listed  these  votes  by 
categories  according  to  the  general  fields 
they  encompass.  My  voting  record  for 
the  88th  Congress  follows: 

BILLS    OF    GENERAL    INTERBST 

Voted  for  H.R.  9070,  the  wilderness  bill, 
to  give  statutory  protection  to  some  9 
million  acres  of  wilderness  area. 

Voted  for  H.R.  8070  to  establish  a  com- 
mission and  conduct  a  3-year  study  of 
public  land  laws  and  regulations. 

Voted  for  H.R.  11928,  the  Tuck  bill,  to 
give  States  the  authority  to  determine  the 
composition  of  their  Individual  State 
legislatures. 
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Votel  for  H.R.  6041  to  include  fringe 
in  the  Bacon-Davl^^Act-^r^uire- 
"  workers  on  Federal  construc- 
prt)jects  be  paid  prevailing  wages, 
against  H.R.  8864,  a  bill  provid- 
implementation  of  the  admin- 
backed  International  Coffee 
at  a  resulting  price  increase 
of  aboiit  16  cents  a  pound  to  consumers. 
Vote<l  for  HJl.  8316  to  preserve  the 
indepe]  idence  of  American  broadcasters 
forlldding  the  Federal  Communica- 
Commission  to  impose  rules  regu- 
he  length  and  frequency  of  radio 
evision  advertisements, 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  247 
equal  time  radio  and  televi- 
r+quirements  for  the  1964  Presi- 
campaign  and  permit  debates 
betweeh  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
Preside  ntial  candidates. 
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ATTECTING     THE     GENERAL     WELFARE 


for   S.   978   to   restore   Public 

Service  benefits  to  self-employed 

fishermen. 

for  H.R.   12175  to  extend  the 

g  Act  of  1964  and  to  provide  for 

housing  program  through 

1965. 

for  S.  1576  to  authorize  $238 
in  Federal  grants  to  help  States 
mental  illness  and  retardation. 
for  S.  2  to  provide  Federal  grants 
for  water  resoiirces  research, 
for  House  Resolution  579,  a  mo- 
consider  H.R.  7457,  a  bill  to  pro- 
assistance  for  indigent  def end- 
criminal  cases  before  U.S.  Fed- 


tion  to 

vide 
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eral  colLirts 

Vote  d  for  H.R.  319  to  prevent  the  mail- 
ing of  )bscene  material. 

Voted  for  H.R.  7152  to  affirm  consti- 
tutional rights  for  all  Americans. 

Vote  d  against  H.R.  10222,  the  admin- 
istration-backed food  stamp  bill  calling 
wasteful  spending  of  $400  million  to 
ze  food  purchases 
Votdd  against  HH.  11377,  the  admin- 
istratipn-backed  poverty  bill  calling  for 
million  in  fiscal  year  1965  alone 
finance  a  series  of  wasteful  programs 
duplic  iting  State  and  Federal  efforts  al- 
ready [costing  $100  billion  annually. 


AITECTING    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 


Votdd  for  H.R.   9140  to  appropriate 
billion  for  fiscal  1964  public  works 
,  including  $1,042,000  for  work  in 
Second  District. 
Vot4d  for  H.R.  5279  to  provide  fiscal 
^propriations  for  the  Department 
Interior,  including  $205,000  for 
district  Federal  fish  hatchery  con- 
on. 
Vottd  for  H.R.  11579  to  appropriate 
billion  for  fiscal  1965  public  works 
including  $1,121,000  for  work 
Second  District. 
Vot*d  for  S.  1153  to  extend  Federal  aid 

al  port  construction. 
Vot  id  for  H.R.  8986  to  provide  recom- 
mended salary  increases  for  1.7  million 
employees  and  executives. 
Vottd  for  an  economy  motion  to  reduce 
spend  ng  from  $115  to  $95.7  million  under 


H.R.  9666,  the  fiscal  1965  Peace  Corps 
authorization  bill. 

Voted  for  an  economy  motion  to  kill 
S.  2214,  a  bill  proposing  an  additional 
U.S.  contribution  of  S312  million  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 

Voted  for  an  economy  motion  to  limit 
expenditures  under  H.R.  10723,  a  bill  ap- 
propriating funds  for  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
on  matters  of  public  record. 

Voted  against  H.R.  6009,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  to  $307  bil- 
lion during  May  and  June  1963.  and  to 
$309  billion  during  July  and  August. 

Voted  for  House  Resolution  504  to  in- 
vestigate ways  of  eliminating  costly  dup- 
lication in  Federal  research  programs. 

Voted  against  H.R.  3881,  the  adminis- 
tration-backed bill  calling  for  $375  mil- 
lion from  general  taxation  to  finance 
mass  transit  systems  in  a  few  major 
cities. 

BILLS    AFFECTING    NATIONAL    DEFENSE,    MrLITARY 
PERSONNEL,    AND    THE    NATIONAL    SECURITY 

Voted  for  H.R.  1927  to  increase  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  to  liberalize  other 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959. 

Voted  for  H.R.  5555  to  increase  pay 
rates  and  retirement  pensions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  armed  services. 

Voted  for  H.R.  9139  to  appropriate  $1.6 
billion  for  fiscal  1964  military  construc- 
tion, including  $693,000  for  new  con- 
struction at  Paine  Field  and  the  Blaine 
Air  Force  Station. 

Voted  for  H.R.  11369  to  appropriate 
$1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1965  military  con- 
struction, including  $459,000  for  a  new 
telephone  exchange  and  aircraft  holding 
apron  at  Whidbey  Naval  Air  Station. 

Voted  for  H.R.  2440  to  authorize  $15.9 
billion  for  the  fiscal  1964  purchase,  re- 
search, and  development  of  military 
weapons,  including  the  RS-70  experi- 
mental airplane  and  additional  nuclear 
submarines. 

Voted  for  H.R.  9637  to  authorize  $17 
billion  for  the  fiscal  1965  purchase,  re- 
search, and  development  of  military 
weapons,  including  ships,  airplanes,  and 
missiles. 

Voted  for  H.R.  10945  to  authorize  $2.6 
billion  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  fiscal  1965. 

Voted  for  H.R.  10456  to  authorize  $5.2 
bilhon  in  fiscal  1965  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Voted  for  House  Resolution  249  to  pro- 
vide operating  funds  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Voted  for  H.R.  950  to  enforce  strict  se- 
curity standards  for  employment  with  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

BILLS  AFFECTING  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Voted  for  House  Joint  Resolution  1145 
to  support  the  President's  stand  in  re- 
taliating to  attacks  against  U.S.  Naval 
forces  in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  off  North 
Vietnam. 

Voted  for  a  motion  which,  if  passed, 
would  have  cut  $585  million  from  H.R. 
7885  the  fiscal  1964  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill.  Voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  on  final  passage. 

Voted  for  a  motion  which,  if  passed, 
wo\ild  have  blocked  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  Russia  by  striking  lending 
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authority  for  the  sale  from  H.R  9490 
the  fiscal  1964  foreign  aid  appropriaUMa 
bUl.  Voted  against  the  foreign  aid  an! 
propriations  bill  on  final  passage 

Voted  for  an  economy  motion  which 
if  passed,  would  have  cut  $222  2  millimi' 
from  H.R.  11830,  the  fiscal  1965  foreim 
aid  authorization  bill.  Voted  agai^ 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  biU^ 
final  passage. 

Voted  for  a  motion  which,  if  passed, 
would  have  cut  $248  million  from  H^ 
11812,  the  fiscal  1965  foreign  aid  appro!! 
priations  bill.  Voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  on  final  passage 

Voted  for  a  motion  to  amend  HJl 
12298,  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Act,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
surplus  U.S.  farm  goods  to  nations  con- 
trolled or  dominated  by  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Voted  for  a  3 -year  extension 
of  amended  H.R.  12298  on  final  passage. 

Voted  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
343  to  insist  that  the  United  Nations  col- 
lect back  assessments  owed  by  member 
nations. 

Voted  for  S.  2701  to  authorize  a  feas- 
ibility study  to  find  a  second  canal  route 
to  supplement  the  Panama  Canal. 

Voted  for  H.R.  4374  to  proclaim  Win- 
ston Churchill  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen. 

BILLS    AFFECTING    BUSINESS    AND    THE    GENERAL 
ECONOMY 

Voted  for  S.  1007  to  guarantee  Pacific 
Northwest  users  a  first-call  preference 
on  hydroelectric  power  produced  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  primarily  at  facilities 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administratioa 

Voted  for  H.R.  8363  to  provide  an 
$11.5  billion  cut  in  Federal  income  and 
corporation  taxes. 

Voted  against  H.R.  6755,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend corporation  taxes  and  "temporary" 
exise  taxes  imposed  during  the  Korean 
war. 

Voted  for  a  motion  on  H.R.  11376  to, 
in  effect,  reduce  retailer's  excise  taxes  on 
certain  items  from  10  to  5  percent,  and 
to  permanently  repeal  such  taxes  on  July 
1,1965. 

Voted  against  HJl.  8000,  a  bill  to  im- 
pose a  retroactive  tax  on  the  purchase 
by  Americans  of  certain  foreign  securi- 
ties. 

Voted  for  H.R.  11611  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  automation  and  technol- 
ogy. 

BILLS    AFFECTING    EDtTCATION 

Voted  for  S.  3060  to  extend  financial 
assistance  under  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  to  public  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

Voted  for  H.R.  6143  to  authorize  $1.2 
billion  for  Federal  grants  and  loans  to 
aid  college  construction. 

Voted  for  H.R.  4955  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $450  million  for  expanded  and 
improved  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
vocational  education;  voted  against  Sen- 
ate-added amendments  to  increase  cost 

Voted  against  S.  2220,  a  bill  which,  If 
passed,  would  have  provided  for  unneces- 
sary reductions  up  to  50  percent  on  the 
repayment  of  student  loans  to  certain 
physicians,  osteopaths,  and  dentists. 

BILLS   AFFECTING   AGRICULTURE 

Voted  for  H.R.  1839  to  require  the 
President  to  impose  import  quotas  on 
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hppf   veal,  and  mutton,  when  imports 
IJS'this  country  rise   above  specified 

^'^  vSed  for  H.R.  40  to  authorize  Federal 
mfttehing  grants  to  States  for  the  expaii- 
^on  of  research  facilities  at  State  fari?h 
pxoeriment  stations. 

Voted  for  H.R.  6242  to  require  annual 
Tahor  Department  registration  for  all 
ifttwr  contractors  dealing  with  10  or 
rnnre  migrant  farmworkers. 

vnted  against  a  costly  amendment  to 
TiR  11202,  the  fiscal  1965  agriculture 
anpropriations  bill.  calUng  for  construc- 
Jfon  of  a  $1.6  million  National  Peanut 
Research  Center.  Voted  for  the  reduced 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  on  final 

^7oifd  against  H.R.  6196,  the  admin- 
istration-backed "cotton-wheat  bill 
nroviding  for  unnecessary  subsidies,  im- 
posing rigid  cotton  and  wheat  acreage 
Quotas  and  providing  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  certain  instances  of  non- 
compliance. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  concludes  my  voting 
record      The   political   philospher   Ed- 
mund Burke  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  seldom,   if  ever,   "are   all   of   the 
angels  and  all  of  the  good"  on  one  side. 
Certainly  this  would  seem  to  be  true  of 
the  many  difficult  issues  that  have  come 
before  this  Congress;  on  none  of  them 
was  the  entire  weight  of  public  opinion 
solidly  on  one  side.    Yet  each  required  a 
"vea"  or  "nay"  vote.    Not  everyone  will 
agree  with  every  vote  I  have  cast,  but  I 
have  always  been  guided  in  my  decision, 
by  what  I  honestly  felt  to  be  best  for 
the  Nation  and  the  people  I  represent.    I 
hope  that  most  persons  will  approve  of 
my  overall  voting  record. 
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Application  for  Absent  Voter's  Ballot— By 
Mail 

GENERAL    ELECTION— NOVEMBER     3,     1864 

Benjamin  S.  Hite, 
Registrar  of  Voters, 
808  North  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  I. am  a  voter  of  Los 

Ahgeles  County. 

I  am  registered  at  my  home  address  in  Los 
Angeles  County  which  is 

The   only   reasons    a    voter   may   vote    an 
absentee  ballot  are  as  follows:    (Check  the 
reasons  applicable  to  you.) 
n     1.  I  expect  to  be  absent  from  my  election 
precinct. 

2.  Because  of  physical  disability,  I  will 
be  unable  to  vote  in  my  election 
precinct. 

3.  The  tenets  of  my  religion  will  prevent 
me  from  attending  the  polls 
throughout  that  day. 

I    reside    more    than    10    miles    from 

polling   place   by   the   most   direct 

route  for  public  travel. 

I  am  therefore  making  application  for  an 

absentee  ballot  for  the  above-named  election. 


n 


n 


n  4. 


hard  pressed  to  give  you  an  accurate  report 
on  other  measures,  too. 

It  appears  an  effort  will  be  made  to  imx>- 
vlde  the  added  protection  for  our  Presidents 
recommended  by  the  Warren  report  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  terrible  assassination. 

Also  In  the  mill  is  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  Presidential  succession  and  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency.  The  Nation 
has  been  without  a  Vice  President  for  periods 
totaling  37  years.  This  amendment  would 
permit  a  President  to  appoint  one,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Although  neither  of  these  measures  may 
pass  this  year,  both  are  needed  and  likely  to 
be  enacted  by  early  1965. 

A  surprising  number  of  people  asked  for 
the  agriculture  bulletins  mentioned  in  the 
last  report.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  them 
together.  Please  be  patient  if  yours  have  not 
arrived— they  will  be  along  soon.  The  sup- 
I>ly  has  been  used  up,  so  no  more  requests 
can  be  honored. 

This  operation  went  smoothly  except  for 
the  joker  who  sent  in  a  request  for  a  bulletin 
on  bedbugs  in  another  person's  name.  The 
sweet  lady  who  got  it  was  pretty  irate  for  a 


Ballot  to"  be  mailed  to  me  at while.     I  hope  my  apologies  have  made  us 

Street        -__     -       City. State.  friends  once  again. 

'  "" As  my  12th  year  in  the  Congress  nears  cl06- 

~Date  ~  Signature  of' Applicant       ing  I  want  to  express  real  appreciation  to 

you  for  making  this  service  meaningful  and 

This  material  also  will  be  contained  iO^— ptssonally  satisfying.  You  have  written  and 
my  current  Report  From  Congress.  It  spojcen  freely  to  me  of  the  grave  problems 
is  regrettable  that  the  number  of  days  f  aotng  our  coimtry  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
which  Congress  has  been  in  session  over  tuSns  we  share  for  an  even  better  America, 
the  past  3  or  4  years  has  had  the  effect  /ogether  during  these  years  we  have  worked 
of  depriving  Citizens  at  home  the  oppor-  ^^tow^d  ;--  ^^ -J- f -"  ^^^^  ,, 

SmlS  TthTextt^  tIaUsSrS;;-     P—  --•    ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 


Los  Angeles  County  Absentee  Ballot 
Applications 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  seek  ab- 
sentee ballots  for  the  November  3  elec- 
tion and  are  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  the  following  instructions 
and  application  form  are  applicable: 
Absentee  Ballot  Application 

The  application  must  be  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  be  received  by  the  registrar 
of  voters  between  and  including  the  follow- 
ing dates:  October  5-27.  1964. 

To  apply  for  your  absentee  ballot,  detach 
the  form  on  the  next  page,  fill  in  the  blanks, 
sign  It,  and  mall  to  the  registrar  of  voters. 

This  form  can  be  used  by  only  one  person. 
If  you  know  of  others  who  need  to  apply, 
instruct  them  to  write  a  separate  letter  re- 
quest containing  the  information  called  for 
by  the  form. 

To  be  counted,  your  marked  ballot  must 
be  mailed  to  the  registrar  of  voters  in  time 
for  him  to  receive  it  by  5  p.m.,  November  2 — 
the  day  before  the  election.  So  apply  for 
your  ballot  early,  mark  and  mall  it  prompty. 
Do  not  risk  losing  your  vote  by  any  delay. 


Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Call 
fornia  [Mr.  Holifield]  discussed  this 
subject  with  great  perceptiveness  on 
Thursday  last.  His  wise  remarks  struck 
me  so  forcefully  that  I  have  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  following  invitation 
to  the  people  of  the  congressional  district 
I  am  honored  to  represent:  "You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  meet  your  Congressman 
Sunday,  October  18,  2  to  4  p.m.,  Lafay- 
ette Hotel  Ballroom,  Broadway  at  Lin- 
den." My  report  discusses  the  reason 
for  this  and  other  matters  as  follows: 

October  1964. 
Dear  Friends  :  Congress  has  been  In  session 
almost  continuously  since  January  1963. 
Getting  home  to  talk  with  you  personally 
has  been  a  matter  of  quick  trips  except  for 
the  2-week  recesses  for  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Conventions. 

The  Hosmers  miss  seeing  our  old  friends  at 
home  and  meeting  new  ones.  We  also  feel 
that  the  people  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  their  Congressman,  whether  they  ap- 
prove of  him  or  not.  That  is  why  the  after- 
noon of  October  18  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.     We  surely  hope  to  see  you. 

As  this  is  written  Congress  has  high  hopes 
of  adjourning  for  the  year.     That  may  come 
to  pass  before  this  reaches  you — or  the  sit- 
uation  may   change   entirely.     That   is   the 
nature  of  things  in  these  swift  moving  times. 
In   any  event,  it   is   certain  that   a   great 
election  will  take  place  on  November  3.    Vote 
as   you  please — but  please   vote.    For  those 
who  need  it,  there  Is  an  absentee  ballot  appli- 
cation form  on  the  last  page  of  this  report. 
Last  month's   report  promised  detaUs  of 
the  new  social  security  and  veterans'  benefits 
to  all  who  asked  for  them.    The  intervening 
filibuster   in   the   Senate   over   reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  delayed  action  on 
these  bUls  and  many  more.    As  soon  as  ac- 
tion is  final  we'll  get  the  data  to  you. 

The   last   minute   rush    characteristic   of 
the   closing  days  of   a   Congress   leaves  m« 


difference  of  views,  we've  both  understood 
that  no  two  people  ever  see  everything  ex-  ■ 
actly  the  same.  We  have  respected  each 
other's  judgment.  In  fact,  often  It  is  Im- 
possible to  know — and  seldom  is  it  crystal 
clear — whether  passing  or  not  passing  a 
specific  law  will  be  best  for  the  United  States 
In  the  long  run. 

The  important  thing  is  that  our  basic  ob- 
jectives are  one  and  the  same — a  strong 
America  and  the  freedom  and  well-being  of 
Its  people. 

Best  personal  regards, 

Craig  Hosmer, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Hon.  John  Pitcher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  extend  to  Congressman  John 
Pn-CHER  my  sincere  good  wishes  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress.  Con- 
gressman PiLCHER  can  well  be  proud  of 
his  service  to  his  district  and  his  coun- 
try. I  know  that  his  many  friends  here 
in  the  Congress  will  miss  his  counsel  and 
friendship. 

The  President,  in  selecting  John 
PacHER  to  head  the  regional  office  of 
emergency  planning  in  Georgia,  has  in- 
deed chosen  a  well-qualified  man.  I 
know  that  the  successes  which  he  has 
attained  as  a  legislator  will  follow  him 
in  his  new  position. 
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October  s 


to  Congressman  Pilchzr  my 
good  wishes  for  continued  service 
>eople  of  this  country  in  his  new 


Addres  i  by  Hon.  Hnbert  H.  Hmnplirey  to 
Dcai(»cratic  EzecntiTe  Committee  of 
Caya  kof  a  Coonty,  Ohio 


E^ITENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  October  3. 1964 


Mr. 


yANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
27.  1964,  Senator  Hubert  H. 
the  Democratic  vice  presl- 
candldate,  attended  the  annual 
sponsored  by  the  Democratic 
Committee     of     Cuyahoga 
at  Euclid  Beach  Park  and  de- 
a  stirring  address  before  an  au- 
of  approximately  12,000  people. 
Sena  or  Humphrey  presented  a  dra- 
tiecord  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Johnson    administration    and 
Tith  a  profound  statement  on  im- 
policy. 
Senator  HxnaPHREY's  address  follows: 

P|U3>AKZD     rOR     DELIVEKT     BT      SENATOR 

HuMPRRXT,  Democratic  Vice  Pres- 
Candidate,  at  Democratic  Steer 
Cleveland,  Ohio,   September  27 
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I  speak  to  one  at  the  greatest  Demo- 

gktherlngs  In  America. 

( teer  roast  has  known  many  dramatic 

But  none  can  surpass  the  visit  4 

of    a    courageous    and    eloquent 

Senator     from     Massachusetts — the 

candidate  for  President  of  the 

states. 

of  you  will  recall  his  vision  of  a 

ynerlca:  "I  would  like  it  to  be  said 

our    administration,    our    country 

4ere  at  home:  It  began  to  solve  the 

th&t  face  our  people;  it  put  special 

on    education,    because    no    free 

;an  survive  without  the  best  educa- 

sfstem  in  the  world;  it  took  care  of 

and  gave  medical  care  to  the 

that  our  older  citizens  could  live 

lives    in    some    security  •  •   •  I 

ke  it  to  be  said  that  we  ended  dis- 

of    all    kinds    In    the    United 

•   •  We  want  fair  treatment  for  all 
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kipt 
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a  vision  r-orthy  of  a  great  Demo- 

fresident    and    a    great    Democratic 

Vnd    for    a   dynamic    and    unforget- 

I  OO  days,  oiu*  beloved  John  P.  Ken- 

his   promises   to   America.     And 

was  taken  from  us,  and  the  whole 

filtered.    It   was   L3mdon   B.   Johnson 

forward  bravely  and  told  the 

Let  us  continue." 

running  mate  of  President  John- 

rijolce  to  say  that  with  your  help,  we 

CO  itlnue  to  move  America  forward. 

CJemocratlc  Party  believes  in  the  phl- 

of  government  expressed  by  Wood- 

when   he   said:    "I   believe   in 

because  It  releases  the  energy  of 

iman  being." 

people  are  partners  in  the 
Government     exists    for     the 
>ecau8e  of  the  people,  and  Ls  answer- 
the  people— aU  of  them. 

this,    and   acting   upon    it,    a 
administration  began  to  release 
of  America  and  bring  oppor- 
all  its  people. 


D<  mocrats. 


ene  rgles 
Id 


Pour  years  ago.  our  economy  was  flounder- 
ing In  the  midst  of  the  third  recession  in  8 
years.  Today  it  Is  enjoying  the  longest 
sustained  growth  in  all  our  history — re- 
leasing the  energies  of  the  American  enter- 
prise  system. 

Four  years  ago  unemplojnment  was  dan- 
geroiisly  high  and  no  plans  were  made  to 
meet  the  effects  of  automation  or  absorb 
new  people  coming  on  the  labor  market. 
Today  employment  is  at  an  all-time  high  of 
72  million  people  and  we  are  slowly  cutting 
the  unemplo3raaent  rate — releasing  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  American  workers. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  no  plans  to 
Improve  the  woefully  Inadequate  facilities  of 
higher  education  to  educate  our  children. 
Today,  we  have  provided  means  to  construct 
facilities,  add  new  institutions,  and  provide 
more  loans — releasing  the  intellectual  en- 
ergies  of   American   students. 

Pour  years  ago  our  economically  depressed 
areas  had  been  ignored.  "Poverty"  was  an 
unmentionable  word — even  though  millions 
of  Americans  lived  in  its  misery.  Today  the 
ARA,  the  accelerated  public  works,  and  the 
antlpoverty  bill  are  law — releasing  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  forgotten  towns  and  for- 
gotten people. 

Four  years  ago  the  moral  issue  of  human 
rights  had  not  been  faced.  Today  the  civil 
rights  bill  has  been  passed — releasing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  the  indignities  and 
h\imillatlons   of   second-class   citizenship. 

Four  years  ago  the  world  remained  gripped 
by  the  tense,  oppressive  black  cloud  of  nu- 
clear fright  and  anxiety.  Today  the  test 
ban  treaty  has  been  signed  and  we  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  a  lasting  peace — 
releasing  the  world  from  the  effects  of 
radioactive   fallout. 

Four  years  ago  John  F.  Kennedy  set  before 
you  a  vision  of  a  better  America.  You  re- 
sponded to  this  vision.  America  responded. 
And  we  started  to  move  forward. 

This  progress  did  not  Just  happen.  It 
took  courageous  leadership.  It  took  govern- 
ment that  cared  for  people,  identified  with 
them,  and  above  all  trusted  them. 

Ohio  has  shared  in  the  progress  of  these 
past  4  years.  Your  manufacturing  employ- 
ment is  up.  Your  educational  Institutions 
have  grown.  Your  retail  sales  are  up.  Your 
cities  have  begun  urban  renewal  and  to 
attack  the  problems  of  our  rapidly  growing 
urban  society. 

This  thriving  city  of  Cleveland  is  the 
eighth  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
But  Cleveland  is  going  to  get  larger.  So  are 
all  of  the  many  large  cities  in  this  State. 
You  still  have  problems  to  work  out  in  urban 
renewal,  In  clean  air  and  water,  in  good 
transportation,  in  decent  homes  for  all  of 
the  people. 

Industry  in  Ohio  must  grow  and  innovate 
to  provide  Jobs  for  all  your  people.  But 
likewise  the  considerable  agriculture  of  this 
State  must  not  suffer  neglect.  The  wonder- 
ful orchards  and  vineyards  of  this  Western 
Reserve,  and  the  varied  agriculture  all  over 
the  State  must  be  strong — both  for  you  and 
for  the  Nation. 

On  election  day,  Cleveland — and  all  Amer- 
ica— has  a  choice.  You  can  choose  the  party 
of  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson — the  party  that  believes  in  releas- 
ing the  energies  of  America.  Or  you  can 
choose  those  who  have  said  "No"  to  every 
constructive  piece  of  Democratic  legislation 
in  the  past  4  years,  and  will  continue  to  say 
"No"  to  the  challenges  of  the  next  4  years. 

You  can  choose  the  Democratic  Party  that 
seeks  to  revise  and  improve  our  outdated  and 
inhumane  Immigration  system,  or  you  can 
choose  those  who  seek  to  replace  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  with  an  iron,  padlocked  gate. 

What  is  wrong  with  immigration  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  supported  by  the  last 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States — In- 
cluding General  Elsenhower? 


What  Is  wrong  with  an  immigration  km 
permitting  family  unification  of  blood  «S^ 
tives  of  U.S.  citizens?  "**• 

What  is  wrong  with  a  bill  provldln»  f«. 
immigration  of  persons  with  speclalLS. 
and  exceptional  ability  needed  by  the  Unit^ 
States?  Such  people  will  not  take  teh. 
away— they  wUl  create  Jobs  in  our  econonV 

What  is  wrong  with  a  bUl  provldinefi 
refugee  asylum  for  persecuted  persons? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  opening  the  "flood 
gates."    It    is    a    question    of   openlna^ 
"falrgates"    to    admit    45,000    more    Unw 
grants— one-fortieth    of    1    percent   of  o» 
present  population.  * 

I  believe  we  wUl  be  a  better  nation  when 
those  45.000  live  among  us. 

I  believe  we  will  be  a  prouder,  richer  na. 
tlon  when  the  administration's  inunlgratloii 
bill  becomes  law. 

I  believe  we  will  be  a  more  compassionate 
and  commonsense  nation  when  it  becomM 
law. 

I  was  proud  to  testify  for  the  adminlstr*. 
tion  bill  In  these  words:  "A  great  society 
is  not  a  closed  society.  It  is  open  to  en- 
riching ideas  and  contributions  of  many  ciil- 
tures.  It  thrives  on  diversity.  Immigration 
reform  means  substantial  progress  toward 
this  goal.  If  our  society  sincerely  Judges 
its  members  on  worth  instead  of  birth,  tlien 
our  Immigration  policy  should  be  based  pri- 
marily on  merit." 

Worth — not  birth — that  is  the  Johnson- 
HuMPHRET  promise  to  you.  It  is  our  pledge 
It  is  our  faith. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do  in  the  next  6  weeks. 
Let  us  make  November  3  a  resounding  v- 
day — V  for  voting;  V  for  victory— for  all  that 
is  Just,  noble,  courageous  and  decent  In 
American  life. 

In  every  precinct,  in  every  ward,  in  every 
State,  we  must  spend  the  next  6  weeks  un- 
leashing the  energies  of  our  people  in  belialf 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his  vision  of  the 
great  society. 

We  have  a  job  to  do.  We  must  keep  Amer- 
ica moving  forward. 


Statement  on  Conference  Report  on  Role 
of  Law  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  the  conference  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  H.R.  11380,  we  agreed  to  adopt 
the  rule  of  law  amendment  to  section 
620(e)  of  the  act.  This  amendment 
modifies  the  act  of  state  doctrine  as  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sab- 
batlno  case  by  making  clear  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  are  to  be  free  in 
cases  before  them  involving  acts  of  for- 
eign states  to  enforce  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  including  the  requirement 
for  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation In  cases  of  expropriation  as 
spelled  out  in  the  first  part  of  section  620 
(e) .  This  amendment,  like  the  rest  of 
section  620(e).  is  important  to  the  pro- 
tection of  investment  abroad.  However, 
the  case  in  our  courts  may  arise  or  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  be  Invoked,  the 
amendment  will  enable  a  party  who  haa 
suffered  an  expropriation  In  violation  of 
these  principles  to  bring  suit  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  expropriated  property 
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(f  there  is  an  attempt  to  market  It  In 
fhe  united  States  or  to  resist  a  suit  by 
the  expropriating  government  to  seize 

^r  Kd^Uce  to  make  one  point  about 
the  January  1.  1966,  cutoff  date  we  in- 
«rt«i  in  the  amendment.  Thi^  will  give 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
t«P  an  opportunity  to  have  hearings  next 
^  on  how  the  amendment  works  tn 
nSctice  and  whether  It  should  be  made 
^anent.  I  want  to  serve  notice  now 
Sflt  the  burden  will  be  on  the  State  De- 
nartment.  which  opposed  the  amend- 
ment to  give  the  amendment  a  chance  to 
otSate  in  practice  and  then  to  show  us 
how  the  power  of  the  President  to  sus- 
npnd  enforcement  of  the  amendment  In 
fecial  cases  for  foreign  policy  reasons 
does  not  amply  meet  any  problems  that 
may  arise  in  the  actual  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs. 


The  Honorable  Wayne  Hayi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  be  invited  to  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  a  group  of  NATO 
parUamentarians  who  were  visiting  the 
United  States  on  a  military  tour.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  dedication  of  these  men 
to  the  objectives  of  NATO  and  to  the 
improvement  of  understanding  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  among 
Europeans  and  North  American  parlia- 
mentarians. I  know  of  no  element  of  our 
entire  foreign  policy  proceeding  which  is 
more  vital  than  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  vigorously  represented  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference.  The  Conference, 
by  virtue  of  its  membership,  drawn  from 
the  various  national  parliaments,  pro- 
vides an  informal  link  between  the 
responsible  NATO  authorities  and  these 
parliaments.  Through  its  discussions,  it 
helps  to  promote  a  common  feeling  of 
Atlantic  solidarity  in  the  various  legis- 
lative assemblies  and  to  further  the  aims 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Wayne  Hays,  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  Conference  and 
was  chairman  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  first  Conference  and  all  subse- 
quent Conferences.  He  has  served  con- 
tinuously in  one  capacity  or  another 
since  1955.  and  served  as  President  In 
1956-57.  This  year  he  is  acting  as  one 
of  the  three  vice  presidents  and  is  also 
the  U.S.  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee. The  Speaker  recently  named 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to 
attend  the  10th  annual  session  of  the 
Conference  this  coming  November  In 
Paris. 

Over  the  past  9  years  Wayne  Hays  has 
done  yeoman  service  on  this  Conference 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
and   his   colleagues   are   performing   a 


function  important  to  this  body  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  abreast  of  the  exchanges  and 
activities  of  the  executive  organs  of 
NATO  and  parliamentarians. 

I  personally  want  to  conunend  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
gifts  of  his  time  and  talents  in  this  sig- 
nificant mission  on  behalf  of  the  House. 
His  contributions  have  been  of  the  high- 
est quality.  Wayne  Hays,  as  is  well 
known,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  all  of  his  undertak- 
ings. He  is  also  one  of  our  most  articu- 
late Members  and  is  a  brilliant  and  high- 
ly skilled  debater.  His  forensic  abUity 
Is  a  source  of  both  pride  and  pleasure 
to  his  colleagues. 

There  is  no  more  knowledgeable  or 
effective  Congressman  than  Wayne 
Hays.  He  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  His 
knowledge  and  skills  in  the  latter  area 
particularly  are  unique  and  could  not  be 
equaled  or  replaced  by  any  member. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  work 
in  international  affairs,  Wayne  Hays 
has  also  earned  the  respect  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  a  strong  and  com- 
petent spokesman  for  his  party.  He  is 
knowledgeable  on  all  issues,  alert  to  the 
problems  arising  in  debate,  courageous  in 
his  convictions,  and  certainly  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  extemporaneous  debat- 
ers In  the  entire  House. 

Wayne  Hays  is,  above  all,  an  effective 
spokesman  for  his  own  district.  His 
people  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  good  work  of 
their  Congressman  attests  to  their  ex- 
cellent judgment. 


The  Late  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Felix 
F.  Bnrant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  this  country 
lost  one  of  its  great  benefactors.  On 
August  25.  1964,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Felix  F.  Burant,  pastor  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Church  in  New  York  City 
passed  away. 

Monsignor  Burant's  death  climaxed 
a  rich  and  noble  life  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  others  and  to  the  espousal  of 
a  multitude  of  programs  of  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  social  signifi- 
cance. His  sphere  of  Interests  was 
worldwide  in  scope  but  was  chiefly 
centered  In  human  problems.  His  dedi- 
cation to  his  fellow  men  transcended 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs.  In  time 
of  war  he  sen-ed  his  coimtry  as  an  Army 
chaplain,  retiring  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  time  of  peace  he  served  by 
enlisting  wide  support  in  behalf  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  Poles 
and  Polish  refugees  and  escapees.    He 


maintained  an  active  and  valued  interest 
in  Polish-American  organizations. 

As  a  churchman,  Monsignor  Burant 
was  a  dedicated  soldier  of  the  cross.  He 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Kosciusz- 
ko  Foundation  and  a  member  of  the 
foundation's  national  covmcil. 

Those  who  knew  Monsignor  Burant 
personally  mourn  the  loss  of  a  close  and 
understanding  friend  and  adviser.  His 
church  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  lost  a  great  humanitarian;  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  the  underprivileged  and 
homeless;  and  a  noble  Christian  who 
enriched  the  country  with  his  many  suc- 
cessfvQ  achievements.  We  all  shall  miss 
him  sorely,  but  we  shall  never  forget 
him.  

Summary  of  Congressman  Donald  Rums- 
feld's Voting  Record  on  Some  Impor- 
tant Issues  During  the  88tii  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Congress  has  considered  more  than 
2,000  bills,  resolutions,  and  amendments, 
all  of  which  affect  in  some  measure  the 
welfare  and  strength  of  our  Nation.  Of 
these,  more  than  945  have  been  enewted 
Into  law. 

I  insert  herewith  a  brief  series  of  ex- 
amples indicating  my  views  and  positions 
on  some  of  the  important  Issues  con- 
sidered by  Congress  during  the  past  2 
years.    The  summary  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS    AND    NATIONAL 
SECURITT 

Toward  the  goal  of  world  peace  and 
freedom  through  sound  foreign  policies — 
carefully  made  known  to  the  world  and 
supported  by  strength— free  world  al- 
liances,   and   meaningful   international 
understanding  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  bilateral  diplomacy,  I  have 
supported  such  measures  as  the  resolu- 
tion approving  U.S.  retaliatory  action  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin— Vietnam  crisis- 
funds  for  the  Laos  Control  Conmiission, 
expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps,  enforce- 
ment  of   the   U.N.    Charter   provisions 
denying  voting  rights  to  member  nations 
(such  as  the  U.S.S.R.)  delinquent  in  pay- 
ments for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities, 
"food   for   peace"   programs,   increased 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  U.S.  participation  in  The  Hague 
International  Law  Conference,  and  im- 
provements   in    the    ROTC    program. 
While  working  for  the   elimination  of 
waste  In  defense  spendliig.  I  have  gener- 
ally supported  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations—a   necessary   expense   for 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

While  supporting  multilateral  foreign 
aid  through  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency— IDA— *afifl  the  principle 
and  goal  of  foreign  aid  programs,  the 
continued  failure  to  correct  the  lack  of 
direction,  lax  administration,  and  waste- 
ful practices  In  present  programs  led  me 
to  support  various  unsuccessful  moves  to 
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reduce  and  revise  the  omnibus  foreign 
aid  bills  and  to  oppose  them  when  many 
were  not  rectified, 
supporting  freer  trade,  I  have  op- 
such  barriers  as  beef  import  re- 
and  the  International  Coffee 
inevitably  resiilt  in 
ncreases  to  the  consumer — and 
allzation  tax  designed  to  curb 
Investment  abroad.    I  supported 
extension  of  the  Mexican  farm 
irogram  in  preference  to  a  2-year 
and  opposed  continued  U.S. 
u4ider   Public   Law   480    (food   for 
to  Nasser  and  the  United  Arab 
in  view  of  continued  United 
Republic  aggressions  in  the  Middle 
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LZGISLATTVE  PRIORITIES:    THE  BUDGET 
BATTLE 

Congressman  has  the   solitary 

painstaking  responsibility  of  care- 

udylng  and  evaluating  the  merits 

c^sts  of  the  many  measures  con- 

,  and  of  assessing  the  urgency  and 

of  each  In  the  entire  legislative 

Thiis,  particularly  in  a  year 

$8  billion  deficit — making  total 

In  the  past  3  years  of  over  $20 

-it  was  necessary  to  ask  not  only 

a  program  was  sound  and  nec- 

but,  also,  whether  it  was  of  suf- 

hlgh  priority  that  it  should  take 

over  other  worthwhile  pro- 
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FEDERAL    SPENDING 

appropriations      bills 
cover  ^^any  dozens  of  items  for  various 
agencies,    and    programs. 
Frequently,  some  obviously  wasteful  or 
proposals,  which  could  not  pass 
own    merits,    are    purposely 
on  to  bills  which  contain  many 
items.      For    example:    A 
pay    increase   for   Congressmen, 
I  opposed,  was  tacked  onto  the 
woirkers'  and  Federal  employees' 
the  creation  of  an  Agri- 
News  Service  which  would  com- 
th  privately  owned  news  services, 
I  opposed,  was  included  in  the 
appropriations  bill;  30  un- 
public    works    "pork    barrel" 
which    were    not    adequately 
were  Included  in  the  omnibus 
works  appropriation  bill   which 
fimds  for  the  Atomic  En- 
Ct)mmlssion;  and,  a  swimming  pool 
unnecessarily  luxurious  new  con- 
office  building,  which  I  op- 
was  included  in   the   legislative 
approptiation  bill,   which   also   carried 
for  the  worthwhile  activities  of 
of  Congress.     In  such  in- 
I  have  opposed  the  bills  know- 
if   defeated,   the   undesirable 
is  indicated  in  the  debate,  would 
renioved  and  the  bills  then  returned 

in  more  acceptable  form, 
sui^ported  reductions  in  Federal  in- 
tfLxes  to  be  contingent  upon  limits 
spending.    When  the  bill  in 
omitted  these  limitations,  I 
it.     In   addition,  I  supported 
corporate  taxes,  and,  on  two  oc- 
reductlon  in  excise  taxes.    Hav- 
optosed  excessive  Federal  spending, 
(  pposed  all  four  Federal  debt  limit 
increaj  es  in  the  past  2  years. 
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CIVIL    RIGHTS 

I  supported  every  civil  rights  measure 
to  come  before  the  88th  Congress,  in- 
cluding extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission — 1963 — various  amend- 

ments to  prevent  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral programs  such  as  Federal  aid  to 
medical  schools,  et  cetera,  and  the  com- 
prehensive Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as 
well  as  aid  to  indigent  defendants  in 
Federal  courts. 

EDUCATION  —  THE    TOOLS    FOR    TOMORROW 

In  the  belief  that  the  future  of  this 
country  depends  upon  giving  our  people 
the  tools  with  which  to  become  con- 
tributing citizens  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nical society,  I  supported  improved  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act — 
both  designed  to  a.s.si.st  unemployables — 
mental  health  and  retardation  legisla- 
tion, grants  for  training  and  facilities, 
expansion  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  studeat  loans,  et  cetera, 
and  the  Nurses'  Traininp;  Act. 

In  addition,  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
provide  for  individual  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  educational  expenses.  This 
approach  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
passing  in  the  Senate.  Believing  the  tax 
deduction  approach  to  be  a  sound  one, 
and  in  view  of  current  Federal  deficits 
and  other  considerations  such  as  the 
rejection  by  the  Hou.se  of  an  antidis- 
crimination amendment  to  the  Federal 
aid  to  medical  schools  proposal,  I  op- 
posed that  measure  as  well  as  the  higher 
education  bill.  Certainly,  the  area  of 
education  will  continue  to  be  of  vital 
concern  to  our  Nation. 

CONSERVATION 

To  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  our 
Nation's  natural  resources,  I  have  sup- 
ported such  measures  as  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  bill,  the  outdoor 
recreation  bill,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  in  addition  to  other  con- 
seiTation  programs. 

BUSINESS,     LABOR,     AGRICULTtTRE 

I  supported  such  measures  as  legisla- 
tion to  improve  protections  in  the  over- 
the-coimter  securities  market,  the 
atomic  energy  bill  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial use  of  nuclear  materials,  a  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress,  and 
amendments  to  improve  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  on  prevailing  wage  rates  and 
fringe  benefits  for  labor.  I  opposed  such 
measures  as  expansion  of  the  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  libraries,  feed 
grain  subsidies,  wheat-cotton  subsidies — 
which  increased  the  price  of  bread — 
massive  Federal  aid  to  local  transit, 
while  approving  of  'demonstration  proj- 
ects" through  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  such  as  the  "Skokie 
Swift,"  as  a  spur  to  local  initiative,  and 
area  redevelopment  programs  which 
have  financed  construction  of  golf 
courses,  cocktail  lounges,  and  so  forth, 
often  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

Bills  providing  for  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits,  funds  for  Alaska  earth- 
quake relief,  and  improvements  in  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  programs 
received  my  support.  Measures  which  I 
opposed  included  the  food  stamp  plan. 


which  unwisely  superseded  sound  n\^ 
ing  programs  for  distribution  of  sSi 
food  to  the  needy,  and  the  $975  miiiuf 
Antipoverty  Act  of  1964,  which  wmT 
suit  in  bypassing  of  State  agencies  t 
did  support  Congressman  FRELmGBnr 
SEN'S  alternative  to  the  antipoverty  hffl 
which  was  a  reasonable  expansion  Trf 
existing  programs  which  have  nrov2 
effective  in  combating  poverty  not  h» 
the  dole  but  by  increased  vocational  ed 
ucation.  retraining,  and  so  forth  ^d 
which  would  have  utilized  existing'?^ 
eral  and  State  agencies  rather  than 
create  a  superbureaucracy  and  estabuST 
ing  direct  Federal-city  relationshioi" 
thereby  bypassing  State  governments' 
as  was  the  case  in  the  administration 
bill.  Finally,  I  supported  such  measurei 
as  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construe- 
tion  Act,  highway  and  airport  construc- 
tion bills,  limitations  on  unnecessary 
travel— "junketing"— by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  repayment  to  the  Seneca 
Indians  for  lands  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  summary  covers  approximately 
60  of  the  issues  which  were  considered 
by  the  88th  Congress.  Complete  infor- 
mation on  any  aspect  of  the  work  of 
the  88th  Congress  is  available  on  re- 
quest through  my  office — room  241,  Can- 
non Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20515. 


State  Department  Secarity  Procedures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  recent  press 
release  issued  by  my  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  Department  Security  Procedures 

Washington,  D.C. — U.S.  Senator  Milwaid 
Simpson  said  today  the  State  Department 
still  has  on  Its  payrolls  "at  least  15  top-level 
officers  or  employees"  recommended  for  sus- 
pension or  separation  several  years  ago  on 
security  grounds.  Senator  Simpson  said  the 
15 — "definitely  a  minimum  figure" — are 
among  250  listed  by  the  late  Scott  McLeod 
as  having  records  about  which  there  were 
"serious  questions."  McLeod  was  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Coun- 
selor Affairs,  predecessor  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security  and  Evaluation. 

"The  15  possible  risks  now  holding  high- 
ly sensitive  and  key  positions  in  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  above  the  rank  of  GS-13," 
Simpson  said.  "At  least  10  of  the  15  are  be- 
low GS-16.  All  hold  Jobs  of  substantial 
Importance,  including  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Office  Director,  First  Sec- 
retary of  Embassy,  Counsel  General,  and 
Counsel."  Simpson  said  Foreign  Service 
officers  "are  not  unrepresented  In  the  group 
of  15." 

The  Wyoming  lawmaker  stressed  that  he  la 
not  questioning  the  loyalty  or  the  stability 
of  any  of  the  15  officers  "or  anyone  else  in 
the  State  Department.  What  I  do  question 
Is   the   unconscionable   and   ridiculous  sys- 
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f*m  under  which  these  15  could  be  retained 
h«  the  Department  without  a  complete  re- 
valuation and  investigation  to  clear  up  the 
oriKlnal  charges  that  led  to  recommenda- 
MOM  for  their  dismissal  or  suspension. 

senator  Simpson  caUed  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  to  use  the  clear  remedy  avail- 
S)le  for  determining  If  the  15  represent  se- 
rurltv  risks  by  ordering  an  Investigation  and 
reevaluatlon  of  their  security  status.  Simp- 
g^  said  the  reevaluatlon  should  not  only 
rttcnd  to  the  15  officers  but  also  to  all  State 
Department  officials  and  employees  ever 
recommended  for  suspension  or  separation 
on  security  grounds.. 

Senator  Simpson  explained  that  security 
orocedures  in  the  Department  of  State  os- 
tensibly prevent  security  risks  from  gaining 
access  to  sensitive  posts  or  information.  He 
said  however,  that  top  level  officers  can 
overrule  the  security  findings  of  subordi- 
nates charged  with  security  evaluation.  Nu- 
merous top  level  clearances  have  been  issued 
to  overrule  recommendations  that  certain 
people  be  suspended  or  separated  from  the 
^artment.  Simpson  said  that  such  top 
level  clearances  have  come  even  in  the  face 
of  unanimous  concurrences  favoring  dismis- 
sal It  is  clear  that  in  such  Instances  the 
mere  act  of  ordering  or  Issuing  a  clearance 
does  not  change  the  facts  which  led  to  the 
adverse  recommendation  in  the  first  place. 
In  every  case  during  the  past  10  years  where 
a  security  clearance  has  been  granted  or  or- 
dered by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary's action  came  as  an  arbitrary  repudia- 
tion of  the  Judgment  of  security-conscious 
subordinates  intimately  familiar  with  the 
case.  Simpson  maintained. 

Senator  Simpson  recalled  the  disclosure 
early  this  vear  of  a  secret  document  which 
listed  more  than  800  potential  security  risks 
8  years  ago  in  the  State  Department.  He 
said  the  list  had  been  compDed  by  Scott  Mc- 
Leod. Of  the  800  listed,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 250  that  McLeod  considered  question- 
able in  regard  to  the  broad  security  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  Department. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  summary 
dismissal  of  State  Department  security  eval- 
uator  Otto  Otepka  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
graceful treatment  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected  while  awaiting  a  departmental 
hearing  has  a  direct  relationship  to  this 
list."  Simpson  said,  "for  Otepka  is  the  last 
top  security  officer  still  with  the  Department 
from  the  days  when  McLeod  ran  its  security." 
Senator  Simpson  said  the  "heavy  hands"  of 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  are  involved  in  Otepka's  suspension 
and  in  the  suppression  of  information  on 
potential  security  risks  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Simpson  recalled  that  Otepka  clashed  with 
his  superiors  in  1962  over  the  granting  of 
152  security  waivers  by  Secretary  Rusk.  The 
waivers,  which  Otepka  vigorously  protested, 
went  to  high-ranking  State  Department  per- 
sonnel, enabling  them  to  skip  the  customary 
security  investigation.  This  process  had 
been  invoked  only  five  times  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Simpson  quoted  McLeod  as  having  told 
his  superiors  in  1956  that  "on  the  State  De- 
partment rolls  are  some  800  individuals  con- 
cerning whom  the  Office  of  Security  has  in- 
formation which  raises  questions  in  major  or 
minor  degree  with  respect  to  the  criteria  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10450;  namely,  questions 
as  to  possible  past  Communist  activity  or 
associations,  false  statements,  immoral  con- 
duct, homosexuality,  intoxication,  mental  de- 
fects, etc.  All  have  been  cleared  as  qualified 
for  access  to  classified  (secret)  information." 
Senator  Simpson  said  he  had  been  in- 
formed, "on  unimpeachable  authority,"  that 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subconunlttee 
has  amassed  a  great  volume  of  testimony  and 
evidence  which  supports  his  observations  on 
loose  security  procedures  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 
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The  Democrat-controlled  subcommittee 
began  an  inquiry  nearly  3  years  ago  into  con- 
ditions in  the  State  Department's  Office  of 
Security  and  has  questioned  scores  of  wit- 
nesses and  accumulated  bulky  documentary 

evidence.  . ,,  .     ,  „^_ 

"The  subcommittee  has  not  published  any 
of  its  findings  and  apparently  does  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so  before  the  November  3  elec- 
Uon  "  Simpson  remarked.  The  reason  for  the 
delay,  he  noted,  might  be  deduced  f rem  ttie 
statement  by  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  hearings  contained  "political  dyna- 

"I  think  the  American  public  is  entitled, 
without   further   delay,   to   be   Informed    of 
conditions  bearing  on  our  national  security. 
Senator  Simpson  concluded. 


The  88th  Congreii— A  Record  of 
Distinction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  service  in  the  House,  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  distribute  to  my  constitu- 
ents an  annual  report  summarizing  the 
worlc  of  this  body  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  legislation  which  will  bear 
directly  on  the  problems  of  the  people 
residing  in  the  Third  West  Virginia  Dis- 
trict. ...  .0  1 J  * 
Legislation  was  passed  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  and  welfare,  natural 
resources,  human  rights,  national  secu- 
rity, international  affairs,  and  science 
and  technology. 

EDUCATION 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  work  of 
this  Congress  has  already  been  publicly 
acclaimed.  Five  important  enactments 
affecting  education  have  emerged: 

First.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  will  provide  $1.2  billion  in  grants  and 
loans  over  a  3-year  period  to  help  col- 
leges and  universities  build  classrooms, 
libraries  and  laboratories. 

Second.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 
provides  $956  million  in  matching  grants 
for  the  expansion  of  State  vocational 
education  programs  during  the  next  5 
years. 

Third.  The  Medical  and  Dental  School 
Act  authorizes  $175  million  in  grants  to 
encourage  expansion  of  these  schools, 
and  also  provides  loans  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

Fourth.  Amendments  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  provide  increased 
loan  funds  for  college  students  and  con- 
tinue the  programs  to  encourage  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
training  by  extending  loans  to  70.000 
additional  students. 

Fifth.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  authorizes  $25  million  to 
encourage  development  and  expansion  of 
both  urban  and  rural  libraries  and  also 
provides  $20  million  for  new  library  con- 
struction. 

mental  health 

One  of  the  historic  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress, allied  to  education,  must  surely  be 


the  Mental  Health  Act,  a  bold  new  attack 
on  mental  Illness  and  retardation.  Thla 
act  provides  $51.5  million  over  3  years  to 
train  20.000  teachers  of  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children,  and 
authorizes  grants  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  em- 
phasiztog  treatment  in  patients'  home 
communities.  It  also  authorizes  a  broad 
program  to  prevent  and  treat  mental  re- 
tardation by  providing  States  and  com- 
munities with  research  assistance  and 
faciUties  for  health  education  and  re- 
habilitation. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Three  significant  new  programs  mark 
a  new  realization  of  the  need  to  husband 
our  natural  resources  in  the  face  of  es- 
tablished needs  for  a  growing  popula- 
tion: 

First.  Passage  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  marked  the 
climax  to  a  campaign  by  conservationists 
which  had  been  gathering  momentum 
and  public  support  for  over  10  years.  The 
fund  created  by  this  act  will  draw  reve- 
nues from  certain  existing  Federal  taxes 
and  user  and  admission  fees.  The  fund 
will  be  available  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development  of  land  and  water  areas 
for  public  outdoor  recreation  purposes. 
Through  this  program  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  will  begin  to  ac- 
quire on  an  orderly,  pay-as-you-go  basis 
the  outdoor  recreation  facilities  that  to- 
morrow's citizens  will  require. 

Second.  The  Wilderness  Act  author- 
izes a  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  permanently  preserving  9.1  mil- 
lion acres  of  federally  owned  lands  In 
their  primeval  state.  The  classified 
wUderness  lands  will  be  a  paradise  for 
sportsmen  and  campers,  and  during  the 
next  10  years  a  study  will  be  made  of 
52  million  additional  acres  of  Federal 
land  to  determine  whether  any  of  this 
acreage  should  be  added  to  the  wilder- 
ness system.  This  new  program  has  been 
hailed  as  pioneering,  landmark  legisla- 
tion; it  will  certainly  go  far  toward  per- 
manent preservation  of  a  priceless  na- 
tional asset. 

Third.  The  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  establishes  a  10-year  program  of  as- 
sistance to  States  in  the  establishment 
and  financing  of  water  resources  re- 
search centers.  Pollution  of  our  water 
sources  is  one  of  the  growing  threats  to 
our  domestic  society,  and  these  research 
centers  will  concentrate  on  specific  prob- 
lem solving  to  roll  back  this  threat  be- 
fore pollution  overwhelms  us  in  our  cities 
and  towns. 


TOWARD  GREATER  HUMAN  DIGNITT 

Our  economy  presently  functions  at 
record  levels  of  prosperity  in  all  respects, 
but  our  prosperity  has  been  partly  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  in  social  and  economic 
dislocation.  This  cost  is  borne  directly 
by  the  technologically  unemployed,  by 
those  elderly  persons  prematurely  dis- 
placed without  adequate  income,  by  the 
unprepared  youth  and  the  rural  dwellers 
bypassed  by  national  growth  patterns, 
and  by  certain  ethnic  minorities. 

These  elements  of  our  society  do  not 
and  cannot  assume  their  proper  role 
unless   their    special   problems   receive 
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specialised  attention.  Without  it  they 
will  ne'er  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
full  ben  sflts  of  American  citizenship,  bear 
their  s  lare  of  the  taxload,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  the  economy 
by  wid(  ning  the  base  of  our  purchasing 
power. 

The  llfBculties  faced  by  these  people 
cannot  }e  resolved  by  endless  direct  relief 
prograiis.  There  must  be  businesslike, 
realistic  approaches  which  not  only  en- 
liven o]  iportiuilty  and  open  the  door  to 
new  ski  Is,  but  which  also  underscore  the 
value  0 '  human  dignity  and  strengthen 
hopes    or  self -improvement. 

The  )8th  Congress  passed  six  major 
bills  en  leavoring  to  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance cf  repositioning  the  less  fortunate 
who  ha  ve  not  kept  pace  with  the  major- 
ity In  a  growing  nation  and  a  prosperous 
econon:  y. 

First  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  au  horization  for  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  This  measure  will  direct 
Pedera  and  State  efforts  toward  better- 
ment 0  f  the  circumstances  faced  by  the 
35  mill  on  Americans  who  presently  sub- 
sist on  ncomes  below  the  minimum  level 
defined  as  poverty  by  recognized  econ- 
omists.   These  will  be  the  approaches: 

(a)  A  Job  Corps  to  provide  100,000 
youths  age  16  to  21  with  a  2-year  voca- 
tional  raining  and  work  experience. 

(b)  A  work  training  program  to  enable 
200,000  youths  to  work  and  train  in  their 
home  <  ommimities  on  projects  selected 
by  loca  authorities. 

(c)  A  work-study  program  providing 
part-ti  ne  employment  for  140,000  needy 
studen  s  to  continue  in  college. 

(d)  A  coDMnunity  action  program  to 
encour  ige  urban  and  rural  communities 
to  prep  ire  long-range  plans  to  assist  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  to  obtain 
educat  on,  employment,  job-training, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  housing. 

(e)  A  corps  of  volunteers  to  serve 
these  ( nds  as  a  domestic  Peace  Corps 
among  needy  Americans. 

Seco  id.  Extension  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  tc  national  scope.  After  3  years  of 
pilot  o  )eration  in  selected  counties,  the 
value  »f  the  program  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  and  the  mechanics  of  op- 
eratior  have  been  properly  refined.  The 
food  samp  plan  operations  since  1961 
have  ei  tabllshed  beyond  doubt  that  it  not 
only  n  ises  the  general  health  standard 
of  ellgi  3le  imemployed  persons  and  their 
familie  s,  but  also  raises  income  to  farm- 
ers an<  retailers  while  at  the  same  time 
reducii  g  farm  product  surpluses  held  in 
storage . 

Thirl.  Extension  until  1967  of  the 
work  (f  the  President's  Committee  on 
Juveni  e  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime, 
with  its  hopeful  prospect  for  developing 
techni(  ues  which  will  break  the  poverty- 
dropou  t-delinquency-crime  cycle  among 
youth.  One  of  the  key  demonstration 
efforts  in  this  program  is  Action  for  Ap- 
palach  an  Youth,  now  under  way  in  West 
Virgin  a  with  the  support  of  Federal 
funds. 

Fouith.  Extension  of  the  Manpower 
Develojment  and  Training  Act,  with 
$531  n  illion  in  authorized  new  funds  to 
permit  training  of  93,000  additional  per- 
sons aid  support  work  training  with  a 
literacy  training  program. 


Fifth.  The  Civil  Rights  Act,  designed 
to  guarantee  to  ethnic  minorities  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  education,  voting 
privileges  and  work  opportunities,  so  that 
all  Americans  will  have  an  equal  incen- 
tive to  develop  their  full  capabilities  and 
share  in  the  national  progress  according 
to  their  accomplishments. 

Sixth.  The  Public  Defender  Act,  which 
directs  each  U.S.  district  court  to  guar- 
antee any  indigent  accused  of  a  Federal 
crime  adequate  legal  counsel  at  public 
expense. 

TAX    REDUCTION 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  which  re- 
duced income  taxes  by  an  average  of 
20  percent  and  will  result  in  a  net  re- 
duction of  $11.5  billion  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  collected  this  year,  was  a 
bold  and  unprecedented  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economy.  Originally 
greeted  with  misgivings  because  it  would 
certainly  cause  a  budget  deficit  for  the 
year,  the  effect  of  the  tax  cut  has  more 
than  supported  the  forecasts  of  its  pro- 
ponents. The  cut  has  helped  spark  the 
biggest  peacetime  business  expansion  in 
our  history,  with  4  million  more  persons 
employed  than  in  January  1961,  and  per- 
sonal income  and  corporate  profits  at  all- 
time  highs.  The  gross  national  product 
will  reach  a  rate  of  nearly  $625  billion 
this  year,  an  Increase  of  $120  billion  since 
1960.  Reflecting  confidence  in  the 
future,  the  business  community  plans  to 
invest  this  year  13  percent  more  money 
in  new  plants  and  equipment  than  last 
year,  resulting  in  even  greater  job  op- 
portunities to  come. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    SPACE 

Our  defense  posture  stands  at  its  high- 
est p>eak  of  development,  and  we  can  be 
confident  that  our  military  forces  are 
stronger  than  those  of  any  adversary. 
During  the  past  3  years  we  have  created 
a  limited  war  capability  to  deal  with  In- 
cidents and  provocations  that  enables  us 
to  react  with  a  selective  response  to  an 
aggressor  without  risking  allout  nuclear 
war. 

The  space  exploration  has  scored 
notable  successes  this  year  and  proceeds 
on  schedule  from  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
complishing military  and  space  travel 
goals.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
have  appropriated  a  total  of  $53.5  billion 
for  defense,  military  construction,  and 
space  program  activities,  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Federal  budget. 

At  the  same  time  the  hope  for  a  last- 
ing peace  was  given  impetus  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  atomic  test  ban  treaty  dur- 
ing this  Congress,  and  by  promising  ne- 
gotiations which  led  to  an  increase  of 
20  percent  in  funds  for  pursuit  of  a 
stronger  program  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

VETERANS 

A  group  of  measures  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress  adds  substantially  to  the 
veterans'  benefits  program.  These  new 
enactments  will  increase  pensions  by  ex- 
cluding certain  types  of  income  in  deter- 
mining pension  benefits,  thereby  provid- 
ing about  $330  million  more  for  veterans 
during  the  next  5  years:  increase  benefits 
to  dependents  of  veterans  who  die  be- 
cause of  a  service-connected  disability; 
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permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  tn 
waive  recovery  on  defaulted  home  loa^ 
in  certain  hardship  cases;  provide ^^ 
cational  assistance  to  children  of  vet^ 
erans  with  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability; extend  disability  income  pro 
visions  of  national  service  life  insurance 
through  age  65  under  certain  conditlona- 
and  authorize  a  $25  million  program  of 
matching  aid  to  States  for  nursing  fa. 
cilities  in  State  veterans'  homes. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

Two  important  actions  by  this  Con- 
gress launched  factfinding  missions  to 
explore  problems  which  will  require  In- 
tensive  consideration.  One  measure  es- 
tablished a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  to  study  trade  procedure 
and  price  relationships  from  producer 
to  consumer.  The  other  authorizes  a 
National  Commission  on  Technology 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  how  we 
should  cope  with  the  loss  of  industrial 
jobs  because  of  new  methods  and  ma- 
chines. 

HOUSING    AND    NURSING    HOMES 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorizes 
$1.2  billion  to  be  used  for  urban  renewal, 
for  45,000  new  public  housing  units,  for 
loans  to  create  housing  for  the  elderly, 
for  farm  housing,  and  for  extension  of 
a  rental  housing  program  for  the  elderly 
in  rural  areas. 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  authorizes 
$287.6  million  for  a  5-year  program  for 
nursing  school  construction,  nurse  train- 
ing programs,  and  student  loans,  as  a 
means  of  expediting  the  training  of  the 
300,000  additional  nurses  we  will  need 
by  1970,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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A  Tribute  to  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  of 
North  Carolina,  on  30  Years  of  Diitiii- 
guished  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not adjourn  this  Congress  appropriately 
without  taking  note  that  one  of  ovu-  most 
distinguished  Members,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
is  completing  his  30th  year  of  service  in 
this  body. 

This  gifted  Member  from  the  Tarheel 
State,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  is  the  voice  of  the 
farm  families  of  America  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  pleader  for  justice  in  their  be- 
half, and  a  spokesman  for  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  hopes. 

Moreover,  he  is  a  worthy,  brilliant,  and 
forceful  advocate  and  leader  in  behalf  of 
all  the  interests  of  his  district  and  State, 
in  the  councils  of  Government  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North  Carolina  is  the 
world's  greatest  center  of  tobacco  pro- 


duction and  manufacture;  It  is  a  great 
capital  of  cotton  production  and  textUe 
manufacture;  it  is  the  leader  among  the 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  household 
furniture. 

our  colleague,  Harold  Cooley,  has 
achieved  a  station  in  the  Congress  unique 
in  its  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
people  he  represents.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  policies  and  laws  relating  to  tobacco, 
to  cotton,  and  to  forestry  in  the  United 
States  which  is  the  basic  raw  material 
of  the  household  furniture  industry. 

Therefore,  this  North  Carolinian  Is 
the  leader  in  this  great  body  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  three  great  industries 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  solid  economy 
of  his  State — tobacco,  cotton,  and  furni- 
ture. 

How  wisely  he  has  employed  this  posi- 
tion of  influence  and  strength  can  be 
measured  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
these  industries  and  the  progress  and 
prosperity  that  now  prevails  in  the  area 
he  represents  in  the  Congress  and  gen- 
erally where  these  industries  fioiu-ish. 

I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  better  served 
his  people  than  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  attending  to  the 
particular  matters  relating  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  North 
Carolina  District  which  he  represents  in 
the  Congress,  this  North  Carolinian  has 
maintained  a  national  outlook.  His  im- 
print is  upon  many  pieces  of  legislation 
national  in  scope. 

Almost  without  exception,  Harold 
Cooley  has  played  an  important  role — 
since  the  1930's — in  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
the  overall  farm  program.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  bills,  which  meant  new  hope  to 
farmers  all  over  the  country,  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  as 
chairman  of  this  great  committee.  He  is 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  concept,  and 
the  farm  program  built  around  this  con- 
cept, that  the  farm  families  of  America 
are  entitled  to  a  parity  of  income  with 
all  others  who  contribute  to  our  total 
wealth  and  prosperity  under  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  farm  people  have  nowhere  a  more 
dedicated,  devoted,  and  effective  friend 
and  advocate  than  Harold  D.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  has  a  natural  and  unique  talent 
for  leadership. 

The  House  witnessed  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  this  leadership  on  last 
April  8.  In  a  single  day— in  a  single  ses- 
sion of  the  House— he  guided  to  final 
enactment  three  major  bills — three  of  the 
major  enactments  of  this  Congress — the 
cotton  bill,  to  revitalize  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  this  country;  the  wheat  bill, 
establishing  a  voluntary  program  which 
has  prevented  a  one-half  billion  dollar 
loss  to  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers  in 
1964;  and  the  food  stamp  bill,  through 
which  our  food  abundance  will  be  used 
in  the  future  more  effectively  to  relieve 
hunger  among  the  needy  in  the  United 
States. 


This  was  an  achievement  of  major  en- 
actments in  one  day  perhaps  without 
precedent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Harold  Cooley  now 
completing  his  30th  year  of  service  in  the 
Congress,  I  want  to  salute  the  people 
down  in  North  Carolina,  for  their  wis- 
dom in  sending  him  here,  and  keeping 
him  here.  We.  his  colleagues,  look  for- 
ward to  enjoying  his  friendship  and  to 
profiting  by  his  leadership,  for  many 
years  ahead. 


Congrestwoman  Martlia  W.  Griffiths 
Reports  to  the  People  of  the  17th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
final  report  to  the  17th  District,  as  it  is 
presently  constituted,  is  a  farewell  to  the 
old  district  and  hail  to  the  new  district. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  the  past  10 
years  to  represent  you.  You  have  been 
the  best  district  in  America.  Whether 
or  not  you  were  for  me,  I  was  for  you. 
When  I  read  the  local  papers  I  carefully 
noted  the  outstanding  things  that  had 
been  done  by  the  people  of  our  district. 
I  loved  your  intelligent  children.  I  was 
pleased  when  they  made  top  records  at 
the  academies. 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  Redford 
township,  Livonia,  Northville,  Plymouth, 
and  Northville  and  Plymouth  townships 
after  January  4,  1965,  will  be  a  part  of 
either  the  19th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  or  the  2d  District  of  Michi- 
gan. Those  of  you  who  live  in  the  22d 
ward  remain  in  the  17th  District.  We 
have  also  added  that  part  of  the  16th 
ward  east  of  Meyers  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Livernois,  on  the  north  by 
Eight  Mile,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks. 

America's  chief  domestic  problem  in 
the  sixties  has  been  a  persistently  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  Early  in  his 
term  of  office.  President  Kennedy  decid- 
ed that  tax  cuts,  which  would  permit 
consumers  to  buy  mere  and  business  to 
improve  their  plants,  would  be  one  way 
to  increase  employment.  So,  with  some 
fear  of  inflation  or  hopelessly  increasing 
the  national  debt,  at  last  a  general  tax 
cut  was  enacted.  To  everyone's  great 
relief  it  worked  extremely  well.  Employ- 
ment increased,  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  collected  increased,  and  business 
boomed. 

In  the  main,  the  tax  cut  lowered  the 
tax  rates  on  individuals  from  a  range  of 
20  to  90  percent  to  a  new  range  of  14  to 
70  percent  and  cut  corporation  taxes 
from  52  to  48  percent.  It  removed  1.5 
million  low-income  taxpayers  from  the 
tax  rolls;  gave  an  overall  tax  cut  of  al- 
most 40  percent  to  taxpayers  earning 
$3,000  or  less;  gave  an  average  cut  of 
more  than  26  percent  to  taxpayers  earn- 


ing between  $3,000  to  $5,000;  gave  an 
average  cut  of  20  percent  to  taxpayers 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000;  and 
gave  an  average  cut  of  more  than  16  per- 
cent to  taxpayers  earning  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000.  Reducing  Federal 
taxes  by  a  total  of  $11.5  billion,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964  increased  the  take-home 
pay  of  every  American  wsige  earner.  It 
is  estimated  that  when  fully  effective  the 
tax  cut  will  add  $35  to  $45  billion  more 
to  the  gross  national  product  and  ap- 
proximately 2  million  jobs  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  tax  cut.  however,  is  not  sufficient 
to  pick  up  the  hard  core  of  unemployed — 
the  illiterate;  the  unskilled;  and  the  im- 
informed.  In  today's  world  as  well  as 
tomorrow's,  skill  and  learning  are  essen- 
tial; new  skills  must  be  learned  through- 
out your  lifetime — at  50  as  well  as  at 
15. 

The  Congress  passed  two  basic  meas- 
ures to  help  the  unemployed  qualify  for 
available  jobs  and  to  prepare  new 
workers  and  the  current  work  force  for 
changing  employment  patterns: 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  author- 
izes $956  million  in  Federal  matching 
grants  for  the  expansion  of  State  voca- 
tional education  in  the  next  5  years.  As 
the  first  major  redirection  of  vocational 
education  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  1917,  the  legislation  will  Improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  job  training  and  will  de- 
velop new  programs  to  fit  individuals  for 
gainful  employment.  Under  the  act, 
vocational  education  will  be  provided  for 
high  school  students,  high  school  drop- 
outs or  high  school  graduates  preparing 
to  enter  the  labor  market. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  amendments  strengthen 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  program  passed  by  Congress  in 
1962  to  correct  the  educational  and  train- 
ing deficiencies  of  the  unemployed.  The 
amendments  will  permit  the  training  or 
retraining  of  an  additional  93,000  young 
and  adult  workers.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  believed  that  499,000  workers 
will  be  able  to  acquire  new  skills  and  a 
new  stake  in  life. 

In  further  response  to  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween economic  growth  and  education, 
Congress  acted  in  other  areas  of  educa- 
tion. The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  major  education  legislation  enacted 
by  the  E8th  Congress: 

First.  The  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  is  designed  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  construct  needed 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 
The  act  establishes  a  $1.2  billion  program 
of  loans  and  grants  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  for  graduate  schools, 
4-year  colleges,  2-year  community  col- 
leges, and  public  technical  schools.  It  is 
expected  that  over  2,000  institutions  will 
benefit  from  this  brick  and  mortar  meas- 
ure in  meeting  massive  enrollment  in- 
creases of  350,000  students  per  year. 

Second.  The  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Act  provides  a  $175-million  3- 
year  program  for  the  construction  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  needed  health 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  act  initiates 
a  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic  students 
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their  high  cost  education.    The    one  worker  In  three  in  the  labor  force    $556.8   million   salary   increase  for 
t  this  type  of  legislation  is  best    is  a  woman.     Approximately  7  million    Federal  civilian  career  employees  swi 
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1,300  in  1950  to  1.700  in  1960 

.  the  average  number  of  patients 

is  expected  to  rise  to  2,000.   To 

of  the  physician  to  popula- 

,  the  number  of  individuals  en- 

nedlclne  and  dentistry  must  be 

from  12,500  to  19,000  per  year. 

The  National  Defense  Educa- 

extension  increases  funds  for  the 

Defense  Education  Act  student 

Since  the  program  was 

established  in  1958,  the  Federal  Gov- 

has  been  able  to  assist  600,000 

college  students  in  securing  a 

education. 

The  Nurses  Training  Act  of 

prbvides  loans  to  students  of  nurs- 

c^nstruction    grants    for    nursing 

and  grants  to  improve  nurses' 

The     shortage     of     trained 

today  leaves  20  percent  of  our 

positions  unfilled. 

The  Library  Services  and  Con- 

Act  authorizes  Federal  aid  to 

library  services  in  both  urban 

nihil  areas  and  establishes  a  new 

of  assistance  for  library  con- 

Only  4  percent  of  our  librar- 

been  built  since  1940.  and  many 

eas  are  still  without  library  fa- 

Thls  act  will  help  city  libraries 

demands  of  a  growing  urban 

and,  what  is  more,  will  help 

lij)rary  services  available  to  38  mil- 

in  rural  areas, 
ptotect  the  health  and  well-being 
citizens.  Congress  directed  con- 
attention    to    problems    con- 


Uie 


pest  cides 


with    pesticides,   pollution,    and 
health. 

case  of   pesticides,   Congress 
egislatlon  requiring  registration 
Department  of  Agriculture  approval 
before  public  sale.    To  as- 
he  prevention  and  control  of  air 
and  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
pfire  water  for  the  future.  Congress 
he  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water 
Resourdes  Research  Act. 

nepr  attack  was  launched  against 
retardation  and  mental  illness 
passage  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
Fsjcilities  and  Community  Mental 
Centers  Construction  Act,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  and  men- 
retirdatlon  planning  amendments, 
established  call  for  re- 
aimed  at  prevention;  approved 
and  ghild  health  care  to  reduce 
dent  of  mental  retardation;  as- 
In  the  training  of  additional 
of  handicapped  children;  and 
of  facilities  providing  diag- 
nostic services,  outpatient  and  in- 
patient treatment,  as  well  as  transitional 
and  ret  abiUtative  services. 

The  { 8th  Congress  after  18  years  took 
special  consideration  on  the  plight  of 
working  women.  By  amending  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  Congress  enacted 
the  requirement  that  employees  doing 
equal  v  ork  on  jobs  demanding  equal 
skill,  el'ort,  and  responsibility  be  paid 
equal  v^ages  regardless  of  sex.    Today, 


th; 


and  amount  of  work. 

To  mobilize  the  vast  human  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  combat  poverty  af- 
fecting 35  million  Americans,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.    The  act  will  provide  voca- 


.  unlike  an 
other  raises  which  were  made  retroactive 
will  become  effective  January  4, 1955 

Major  legislation  passed  by  the  88th 
Congress  pertaining  to  veterans-  first  In 
creases  by  10  percent  payments  to  par" 
ents  and  children  of  veterans  who  died 
tional  training  and  work  experience  for     of  service-connected  disabilities;  second, 
thousands  of  young  people  aged  16  to  21 ;     ^"'''•ooc«  T,oT,«,»r,fo  +„  „.<-. ,'    .      ^ 

jobs  and  training  for  unemployed  young- 
sters; part-time  employment  for  needy 
college  students;  and  ajssistance  to  mi- 
grant farm  families  and  poverty-stricken 
farmers. 


mcreases  payments  to  widows  of  veteran* 
whose  death  was  due  to  service-con 
nected  disabilities;  third,  increases  com- 
pensation for  veterans  suffering  complete 
loss  of  speech;  and,  fourth,  provides 
additional  compensation  for  service- 
After  more  than  a  year  of  discussion    incurred  loss  of  hearing  in  both  ean 

.J   j_u_x_    .^-   „„.^    The  Veterans' Pension  Act  amendments 

were  passed  in  the  final  moments  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  measure  increases 
veterans'  pensions  and  reopens  the  na- 
tional service  Ufe  insurance  program  to 
certain  World  War  II  and  Korean  war 
veterans. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  88th  Congress 
the  social  security  bill  with  its  medicare 
provision,  attached  by  the  Senate,  was 
killed  by  the  conference  committee  to 
which  the  bill  had  been  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  Failure 
of  this  committee  to  report  the  measure 
prevented  further  vote  by  Congress. 
While  it  is  regrettable  that  the  social  se- 
curity bill  did  not  succeed,  all  Senators 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  registering 
their  vote  and  future  intentions  on  this 
vital  matter  affecting  millions  of  older 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
did  not  get  to  vote  for  medicare. 


and  debate,  the  88th  Congress  passed 
the  civil  rights  bill.  President  Johnson 
in  signing  the  bill  stated : 

The  purpose  of  the  law  Is  simple.  It  does 
not  restrict  the  freedom  of  any  .American  so 
long  as  he  respects  the  rlght.=;  of  others.  It 
does  not  give  special  treatment  to  any 
citizen. 

In  brief,  the  bill  includes  the  following 
provisions:  First,  it  bars  voter  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  second,  it  bars  discrimi- 
nation in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion if  they  are  in  interstate  commerce; 
third,  it  bars  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  or  sex  in  employ- 
ment affecting  interstate  commerce: 
fourth,  it  bars  discrimination  in  any 
program  receiving  Federal  aid;  fifth,  It 
extends  the  ''fe  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  ana  sixth,  it  sets  up  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  provide  a  concilia- 
tion service  to  ease  racial  tensions  in 
communities  threatened  by  disturbance. 

The  88th  Congress,  in  two  pieces  of 
legislation,  displayed  special  concern  in 
the  protection  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  facilities.  The  national  wil- 
derness bill  establishes  a  national  policy 
for  wilderness  preservation  and  sets 
aside  9.2  million  acres  of  Federal  land 
within  the  system.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  establishes  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities at  State,  local,  and  Federal  levels. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  fiscally  sound 
means  to  meet  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mands by  assisting  States  to  acquire  and 
develop  lands  with  recreation  potential. 

In  International  affairs,  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  September  24,  1963.  The  treaty 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  bans  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and 
underwater.  One  hundred  nations  sub- 
sequently have  ratified  this  treaty. 

Congress  enacted  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  to  help  overcome  a 
major  urban  problem — transportation. 
The  act  provides  S375  million  to  States 
and  localities  for  construction  and  im- 
provement of  public  and  private  urban 
mass  transit  systems. 

Approval  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  bill 
climaxed  a  15-month  congressional  bat- 
tle.    The  Federal  pay  raise  provides  a 


Johnson  Administration  Tries  To  Bay 
Farm  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
the  least,  I  was  shocked  to  read  a  report 
from  one  of  my  constituents  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  township  ASCS  chairman  in 
Ogle  County,  111.,  about  how  the  Johnson 
administration  has  embarked  on  a 
scheme  Involving  an  unprincipled  and 
cynical  use  of  taxpayer's  money  to  cam- 
paign. 

Indeed,  I  was  amazed  when  I  read  his 
report  how  "the  Democrats  are  really 
pumping  money — taxpayer's — into  this 
campaign." 

His  letter  goes  on  to  say  that: 

All  chairmen  (25)  for  the  county  were 
called  Into  the  office  on  September  18  for  a 
meeting  which  lasted  45  minutes.  For  thU 
we  received  one-half  day's  pay.  We  were  In- 
structed to  visit  with  about  seven  people 
about  the  farm  programs.  To  answer  aa 
many  questions  as  we  could — If  we  could  not 
answer  them  we  were  to  send  the  question! 
to  the  county  office  for  them  to  answer. 
this  we  were  to  receive  1  day's  pay. 


In  his  letter  to  me  he  added: 
T-ve  been  a  township  chairman  for  several 
«  now  and  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
S  for  'votes.  I  know  the  whole  State  of 
?^mols  is  doing  this,  and  maybe  every  State— 
Su  could  cost  up  to  $3  mUUon.  I'm  for  a 
Sfnd  farm  program,  but  not  this  type  of 

thing. 

Mr  Speaker,  evidently  the  Johnson 
administration  has  decided  to  stop  at 
nothing  in  its  drive  to  perpetuate  itself 
to  power  for  the  next  4  years,  including 
bringing  into  use  during  the  campaign 
the  full  resources  of  the  executive  branch 
in  the  Federal  Government  in  an  un- 
nrecedented  manner,  for  purely  political 
and  partisan  purposes.  In  view  of  the 
foregoing,  in  its  political  drive,  it  intends 
to  stop  at  nothing,  including  the  use  of 
Cabinet  officials  as  political  hatchetmen 
on  the  hustings.  Now  we  find  that  the 
administration  not  only  intends  to  use 
the  Democratic  National  Committees 
overloaded  campaign  coffers  but  also, 
now  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
nayer  the  Johnson  administration  is 
using 'tax  dollars  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  American  taxpayers  to  foster  its  own 
selfish  political  purposes. 

However,  I  do  not  beUeve  our  farmers 
are  going  to  be  fooled  by  such  a  scheme. 
With  the  parity  ratio  at  an  alltime  low 
of  74  percent  and  with  the  distressed  and 
depressed  state  of  affairs  in  the  livestock 
industry,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Democratic  administration  has  failed  in 
its  promise  to  American  farmers. 
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Federal  Charters  for  Mutual  Savings 
Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  intro- 
duced H.R.  12142,  on  July  30,  1964,  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks.  I  also 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  H.R.  12167, 
which  is  identical. 

There  follows  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  which  should  prove 
helpful  to  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  asked  that  such  a  summary  be 
prepared.  I  wish  to  caution  those  who 
use  it  that  it  Is  intended  as  a  summary 
and  not  a  definitive  document.  Refer- 
ence to  the  bill  itself  is  recommended  for 
those  who  wish  to  review  its  provisions 
in  detail.  The  analysis  follows: 
Section -by-Section  Analysis  op  the  Federal 

Savings  Bank  Bill   (H.R.  12142  and  H.R. 

12167) 

INTRODUCTION 


For 


The  bill  has  two  titles.  Title  I  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Savings  Bank  Act"  and 
Is  divided  Into  nine  chapters.  Title  11  re- 
designates the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation  and  contains 
provisions  for  the  transfer  of  reserves  from 


the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corporation 
of  those  State  chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  changing  their  Insurance  coverage 
to  F8IC.  Title  II  also  contains  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  existing  law. 
Chapter  1 .  General  provisions 

Section  11.  Definitions  and  rules  of  con- 
struction: This  section  sets  forth  definitions 
of  certain  terms  used  In  the  bill,  as  well  as 
rules  of  construction,  prlmarUy  as  aids  to 
brevity  and  uniformity  of  construction  and 
Interpretation. 

Section  12.  Rules  and  regulations:  This 
section  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
(Including  definitions)  for  the  "administra- 
tion,  enforcement,   or   effectuation"   of   the 

title. 

Section  13.  Examination:  The  Board  would 
be  required  to  conduct  one  or  two  so-called 
regular  examinations  each  year  of  each  Fed- 
eral savings  bank.  Special  examinations  are 
permitted  at  any  time.  The  Board  wlU  make 
assessments  against  the  banks  "In  a  manner 
calculated  to  yield  a  total  sum  approximately 
equal  to  the  total  cost"  of  these  examina- 
tions. 

The  section  also  provides  the  Board  with 
the  power  to  render  advice  and  comment, 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  on  the  affairs  of  a 
Federal  savings  bank. 

Section  14.  Reports:  This  section  is  the 
Board's  authority  to  require  periodic  and 
other  reports. 

Section  15.  Accounts  and  accounting:  This 
section  authorizes  the  Board  to  prescribe  the 
accounting  systems  and  practices  for  Federal 
savings  banks. 

Section  16.  Right  to  amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  title  is  hereby 
expressly  reserved  by  Congress. 

Chapter  2.  Establishment  and  voluntary 

liquidation 
Section  21.  Information  to  be  stated  in 
charter:  This  section  requires  that  every 
Federal  savings  bank  have  words  "Federal," 
"Savings,"  and  "Bank"  In  Its  name.  The 
charter  Is  to  set  forth  the  locality  In  which 
the  bank's  principal  office  Is  to'  be  located, 
and  that  It  is  issued  subjeat  to  the  act, 
amendments  thereto,  and  allother  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States,  "uhe  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  make  provision  ^or  amendments 
to  charters,  and  to  provide^  for  additional 
material  to  be  stated  in  the 

Section  22.  Issuance  of  charter  for  new 
bank:  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  grant 
charters  Is  discretionary  but  the  Board  must 
withhold  the  granting  of  a  charter  where 
the  statutory  requirements  have  not  been 
met.     The  Board  must  find — 

(1)  That  the  bank  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  community  In  which  It  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established; 

(2)  That  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  Its  financial  success; 

(3)  That  the  operation  of  the  new  bank 
"may"  foster  competition  and  "will  not" 
cause  undue  Injury  to  existing  Institutions, 
Including  commercial  banks,  that  accept 
funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or  share  ac- 
counts; 

(4)  That  the  applicants  for  the  charter 
are  persons  of  good  character  and  respon- 
slbUlty;  and 

(5)  That  the  new  bank  will  have  Initial 
reserves  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

Section  23.  Issuance  of  charter  for  a 
converted  bank:  The  Board  may  issue  a  char- 
ter for  a  converted  Federal  savings  bank  but 
only  after  determining — 

(1)  That  the  applicant  Is  a  mutual  thrift 
Institution; 

(2)  That  (In  the  case  of  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  association)  at  meetings  held  for 
the  purpose  within  6  months  prior  to  the 
filing  of  an  application  with  the  Board,  two- 
thirds  of  the  directors  have  voted  in  favor 


of  such  conversion  and  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members  are  In 
favor  of  such  conversion; 

(3)  That,  In  the  case  of  an  applicant 
which  Is  a  State-chartered  Institution,  the 
conversion  will  not  be  in  contravention  of 
State  law;  and 

(4)  That  the  composition  of  the  convert- 
ing Institution's  assets  Is  such  that,  with 
such  exceptions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
the  Institution  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
assets  not  eligible  to  be  Invested  In  by  Fed- 
eral savings  banks. 

In  addition  to  the  above  four  criteria,  and 
the  qualifications  set  forth  In  the  bUl  in 
subsection  (b),  referred  to  below,  the  other 
statutory  requirements  are  basically  the 
same  as  those  that  apply  In  the  case  of  an 
appllcat^n  for  a  charter  for  a  new  Institu- 
tion. 

Under  subsection  (b)  the  Board  Is  also 
required  to  consider  the  quality  of  the  assets 
of  the  converting  Institution,  its  reserves 
and  surplus,  Its  expense  ratios  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  this  purpose.  Making  appropriate 
allowances  for  differences  among  types  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  the  Board  must  also  de- 
termine that  the  Institution's  history  has 
been  "of  a  character  commensurate  with  the 
superior  standards  of  performance  expected 
of  a  Federal  savings  bank." 

Section  24.  Conversion  of  Federal  savings 
banks  into  other  institutions:  The  Board  Is 
authorized  to  permit  a  Federal  savings  bank 
to  convert  Into  any  other  type  of  mutual 
thrift  Institution.  Such  an  application  may 
not  be  granted,  however,  unless  the  Board 
finds  that  certain  formal  requirements  have 
been  met,  one  of  which  is  the  "resulting  In- 
stitution will  be  Insured  by  the  FDIC  or  the 
FSIC. 

The  section  provides  for  a  10-year  pro- 
hibition against  the  conversion  of  a  Federal 
savings  bank  to  a  stock  institution  whether 
taking  place  directly  or  through  Interme- 
diate conversions.  The  Board  (and  the 
FDIC)  would  be  empowered  with  authority, 
in  the  case  of  a  conversion  In  violation  of 
this  section,  to  terminate  the  offender's  status 
as  an  Insured  institution  "without  notice, 
hearing,  or  other  action."  The  section  applies 
to  mergers,  consolidations,  assumption  of 
liabUities  and  reorganizations  as  well  as  con- 
versions. 

Section  25.  Voluntary  liquidation:  A  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  Is  permitted  to  liquidate 
voluntarily  only  after  a  finding  by  the  Board 
that  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  In  the  commu- 
nity for  the  bank  or  that  there  Is  not  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  bank  will  be  financlaUy  sound 
and  successful,  that  two-thirds  of  the  bank's 
directors  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  liquidation  and  that  the  plan  Is  fair 
and  equitable  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  sections  26  and  45. 

Section  26.  Distribution  of  assets  upon 
liquidation:  Upon  the  voluntary  liquidation 
of  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or  In  the  event  of 
any  liquidation  of  any  Institution  while 
subject  to  the  10-year  prohibition  on  con- 
version to  a  stock  Institution  set  forth  In 
section  24  of  the  bill,  any  net  assets  remain- 
ing after  satisfaction  of  all  proper  claims 
and  demands  (including  those  of  depositors) 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  the  case  of  In- 
voluntary liquidation  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  any  such  net  assets  remaining  are  to  be 
distributed  to  the  bank's  depositors  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Chapter  3.  Branching  and  merger 
Section  31.  Branches:  The  section  provides 
that  branches  may  be  established  by  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  and  after  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
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'B  financial  success,  that  its  oper- 
foster  competition  and  will  not 
undue  Injury  to  existing  Institutions, 
competitive    State-chartered 
are     permitted     to     establish 
ir  practice  chain  banking. 
Ion  also  provides  that  a  converted 
sdvlngs  bank  may  retain  any  branch 
(  peration  Immediately  prior  to  con- 
well  as  any  unexercised  branching 
subject  to  such  exceptions  and  condi- 
Board  prescribes, 
case  of   a   merger,  acquisition   of 
1  assumption  of  liabilities  of  another 
by  a  Federal  savings  bank,  the 
office  of  the  Institution  which  has 
_  or  transferred  into  it,  as  well  as 
operated  by  such  other  institu- 
wlth  the  approval  of  the  Board, 

as    a   branch.     Unexercised 

rights  of  the  merged  Institution 

belong  to  the  Federal  savings  bank. 

Board   approval.     However,   the 

not  approve  such  branches  un- 
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32.  Merger  Into  a  Federal  savings 

Federal  savings  bank  may  be  per- 

acqulre  another  mutual  thrift  in- 

by  merger  or  otherwise,  but  only 

approval  of  the  Board  after  its  de- 

that  the  requirements  of  this 

been  met. 

requirements  are  basically 
as  those  that  apply  In  the  case  of 
1  for  a  charter  for  a  new  Institu- 
Board  must  also  find  that  the  pro- 
will  be  In  the  public  in- 
Into  consideration   the  effect 
on  competition,  including  any 
toward    monopoly.      The    section 
require  the  Board  (unless  it  finds 
immediately  to  prevent  the  prob- 
B  of  one  of  the  institutions  In- 
request  a  report  on  the  competl- 
from    the    Attorney    General, 
supervisors  are  also  to  be  given 
If  they  wish  to  do  so,  to 
a  report. 

33.  Merger   of   a   Federal   savings 

another  Institution:  This  section 

lit    a   Federal   savings   bank    to 

^  or  consolidate  with  another  In- 

or  have  another  Institution  acqxilre 

or  assiune  Its  liabilities,  provided 

approves.      The    Board    cannot 

approval  unless  every  party  to 

.jnent  Is  a  mutual  thrift  instltu- 

.  the  requirements  for  approval  by 

and  depositors  have  been  met  and 

other  institutions  wUl,  after  such 

_.  Is  carried  out,  be  an  Institution 

either  the  FDIC  or  FSIC. 
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4.  Management  and  directors 
.  41.  Board  of  directors:  This  section 
that  a  Federal  savings  bank  shall 
4oard  of  directors  consisting  of  not 
7   nor   more    than   25   members, 
and  control  of  the  Federal  sav- 
is  vested  in  the  directors.     The 
prescribe  regulations  relating  to 
structure  of  Federal  savings 
subject  to  such  regulations,  each 
directors  may,  by  bylaws  or  other- 
such  functions  and  duties  as 
appropriate. 
42.  Initial  directors:   The  section 
that  In  the  case  of  a  new  Federal 
sank,  the  Initial  directors  are  to  be 
the  applicants  for  such  terms  as 
prescribes  by  regulations.    A  Fed- 
ngs  bank  resulting  from  the  con- 
an  existing  Institution  retains  the 
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directors  it  had  prior  to  conversion,  unless 
the  Board  expressly  provides  otherwise. 

Section  43.  Election  of  directors  by  deposi- 
tors: Except  in  the  case  of  initial  directors 
and  directors  of  converted  institutions  with 
"grandfather"  rights,  directors  of  Federal 
savings  banks  are  to  be  elected  by  the  de- 
positors. The  Board  is  given  power  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  terms  of  office  of 
directors,  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  notice 
of  election,  the  minimum  amount  and  hold- 
ing period  or  date  of  determination  of  any 
deposit  giving  rise  to  voting  rights,  and  the 
method  by  which  the  number  of  votes  any 
depositor  Is  entitled  to  cast. 

Section  44.  Selection  of  directors  of  banks 
converted  from  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks:  This  section  confers  "grand- 
father" rights  upon  Federal  savings  banks 
converted  from  mutual  State-chartered  sav- 
ings banks  allowing  them  to  retain  trustee- 
type  boards  of  directors  If  they  had  that 
type  of  management  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  and  continuously  retained 
It  up  to  and  Including  the  time  of  conversion. 
Section  45.  Approval  of  proposed  merger, 
conversion,  or  liquidation:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  make 
application  to  the  Board  for  merger,  con- 
solidation, transfer  of  assets  or  liabilities. 
conversion  or  voluntary  liquidation  only 
after  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  depositors  or.  In 
the  case  of  banks  without  depositor  voting,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  electing  such  bank's 
directors.  The  Board  may  also  on  the  basis 
of  "supervisory  considerations"  permit  such 
actions  to  be  taken  without  such  approval. 
The  Board  may  also  set  aside  these  require- 
ments In  the  case  of  "an  emergency  requiring 
expeditious  action." 

Section  46.  Proxlee:  The  section  provides 
that  proxies  for  the  election  of  directors  are 
revocable  at  any  time.  Proxies  given  with 
respect  to  approval  of  mergers,  conversions, 
or  liquidations  are  revocable  at  any  time, 
must  expire  within  6  months,  and  must 
specify  how  the  holder  la  to  vote  on  the 
proposal  for  which  the  proxy  Is  given.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  proxy  voting  and  the  solicitation 
of  proxies,  to  require  the  bank  to  disclose 
the  financial  Interest,  compensation  and  re- 
muneration of  those  persons  proposed  as  of- 
ficers or  directors  and  such  other  matters  as 
It  deems  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
depositors. 

Section  47.  General  provisions  relating  to 
directors,  officers,  and  other  persons:  The 
section  provides  that  the  directors  and  offi- 
cers of  a  Federal  savings  bank  are  In  a  fidu- 
ciary relationship  to  the  bank  and  Its  deposi- 
tors and  authorizes  the  Board  to  prescribe 
regulations  defining  and  governing  the  rela- 
tionship. A  director  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  is  prohibited  from  serving  as  an  officer 
or  director  of  any  other  financial  Institution 
(commercial  bank,  a  thrift  Institution,  or  an 
Insurance  company ) .  An  exemption  to  the 
prohibition  is  provided  for  any  director  of 
a  converted  Institution  who  served  as  a  di- 
rector continuously  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  The  Board  may  terminate, 
however  (after  opportunity  for  hearing),  the 
services  of  such  a  director  If  there  Is  an  actual 
conflict  of  Interest  or  a  violation  of  some 
other  provision  of  law. 

The  section  also  lists  the  residence  and  at- 
tendance requirements  for  directors  and  pro- 
vides that  they  may  not  receive  remuneration 
as  a  director  except  reasonable  fees  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  or  for  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  directors.  The  section 
also  prohibits  a  Federal  savings  bank  (except 
under  various  specified  restrictions)  from 
making  loans  or  extending  credit,  other  than 
on  security  of  deposits,  to  any  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  bank,  or  any  person 
or  firm  regularly  serving  the  bank  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  attorney-at-law  or  to  any  other 
type  of  business  in  which  any  of  the  parties 
have  any  Interest.     Additionally,  no  Federal 


savings  bank  may  pxirchase  any  loan  from 
any  of  the  aforementioned  parties  exoem 
with  the  prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  a^^ 
tors  not  Interested  In  the  transaction. 

Other  provisions  set  forth  statutory  iimi 
tations  and  prohibitions  on  those  who  ma? 
serve  as  officers,  directors,  or  employees  of 
the  bank,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  typ«« 
of  transactions.  For  example,  one  provision 
provides  that,  unless  allowed  by  the  Boatrl'a 
general  regulation,  no  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  any  Federal  savings  bank  mn 
at  the  same  time  be  connected  with  the 
securities  business. 

Chapter  5.  Sources  of  funds 

Section  51.  Reserves:  The  section  seti 
forth  the  statutory  requirements  for  the 
various  types  of  reserves  required  of  a  Fed- 
eral  savings  bank.  In  addition  to  the  initial 
reserves  required  by  section  22  of  ISO.CXX) 
a  bank  must  maintain  such  other  rese'rvee 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Section  52.  Borrowing:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  savings  bank  may  bor- 
row to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing. 

Section  53.  Savings  deposits:  The  section 
would  authorize  such  bank  to  accept  savings 
deposits,  except  from  foreign  govemmente 
or  official  institutions  thereof,  and  except 
from  private  business  corporations  for  profit 
(Other  than  financial  Institutions  acting  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity),  and  would  also  permit 
the  classification  of  depositors  according  to 
the  character,  amount,  duration,  or  regu- 
larity of  their  dealings  with  the  bank. 

Section  54.  Time  deposits:  Section  54 
would  authorize  savings  banks  to  accept 
time  deposits  for  91  days  or  more  except 
from  foreign  governments  and  official  In- 
stitutions thereof,  or  from  private  business 
corporations  for  profit  (unless  acting  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity). 

Section  55.  Authority  of  Board:  The  sec- 
tion provides  the  Board  with  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  authority  given  Federal  sav- 
ings banks  in  section  53  (savings  deposits) 
and  54  (time  deposits).  Aside  from  over- 
seeing a  bank's  program  of  promising  to  pay 
an  additional  rate  of  Interest  on  savings  de- 
posits based  upon  a  classification  of  deposi- 
tors as  provided  In  section  53,  It  Is  specifi- 
cally prescribed  In  section  55  that  "nothing 
in  this  section  shall  confer  on  the  Board 
any  authority  with  respect  to  interest  rates." 

Chapter  6.  Investments 

Section  61.  General  provisions:  This  sec- 
tion would  prohibit  a  savings  bank  frcan 
making  any  loans  or  Investments  not  au- 
thorized under  this  act  or  other  provisioni 
of  Federal  law.  However,  the  Board  Is  given 
the  power  to  approve  the  acquisition  or  re- 
tention of  assets  by  a  Federal  savings  bank 
not  so  authorized  (including  stock  In  serv- 
ice corporations)  upon  determining  that  It 
is  necessary  or  advisable  for  reasons  other 
than  investment. 

Section  62.  Definitions:  This  section  sets 
forth  definitions  of  certain  terms  used  to 
identify  eligible  investments.  For  example, 
a  "conventional  loan"  Is  defined  as  one 
"which  Is  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  a  fee 
simple  or  eligible  leasehold  estate  in  im- 
proved real  property." 

Section  63.  Purchases  and  participations: 
The  section  would  permit  Federal  savings 
banks,  subject  to  the  Board's  limitations,  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise  any  loan 
or  Investment,  or  to  acquire  by  origination 
or  otherwise  a  participating  or  other  partial 
interest  In  any  loan  or  other  Investment, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

Section  64.  Investments  eligible  for  un- 
restricted Investment:  Section  64  would  per- 
mit a  Federal  savings  bank  to  Invest  in  gen- 
eral obligations  of.  or  obligations  fully  guar- 
anteed  as  to  both  Interest  and  principal  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  certain  other 
government  corporations,  by  any  State,  and 
certain  International  financial  instltutlotu. 
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^,  section  also  would  permit  investments 
?baSers  acceptances  (eligible  for  purchase 
Lv^eral  Reserve  banks)  and  stock  of  a 
uideral  home  loan  bank. 

^tlon  65.  Canadian  obligations:  The 
Juon  would  provide  authority,  subject  to 
!!;tain  limitations,  for  a  Federal  savings 
^nk  to  invest  m  the  general  obligations  of 
™da  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
^  interest  and  principal  by  Canada  or 
^v  province  of  Canada. 

Section    66.  Certain    other    Investments: 
This  section  would  permit  a  Federal  savings 
hank  to  invest  in  general  obligations  of   a 
nolltical  subdivision  of  a  State;  revenue  or 
fecial  obligations  of  Canada  or  a  Province 
of  Canada,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State-  debentures  of  mutual  thrift  in- 
stitutions insured  by  the  FDIC  or  FSIC;  and 
corporate  obligations  (Including  equity  secu- 
rities)     This  Investment  authority  would  be 
limited  by  statutory  limitations  and  would 
bTsubject  to  such  further  limitations  as  to 
amount,  and  such  requirements  as  to  Invest- 
ment merit  and  marketability,  as  the  Board 
mav  bv  regulation  prescribe.     For  example, 
not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  Federal  sav- 
inw  bank's  assets  may  be  Invested  In  the 
securities  and  obligations  of  the  Issuer   or 
obligor  of  such  security  or  obligation.    Fur- 
thermore, at  the  time  of  making  Investments 
in  equity  securities  the  Federal  savings  bank 
must  have  reserves  and  undivided  profits  of 
at  least  5  percent  of  Its  assets,  such  hold- 
InKS  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  Its  reserves 
and  undivided  profits,  and  the  quantity  of 
equity  securities  of  the  same  class  and  Issuer 
cannot  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  out- 
stendlng. 

Sections  67  through  70.  Secured  and  un- 
secured loans:  These  four  sections  would 
permit  a  Federal  savings  bank  to  Invest  In 
loans  secured  by  collateral,  a  deposit  or  share 
account,  and/or  a  life  insurance  policy,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as 
the  Board  may  impose.  These  banks  would 
also  be  able  to  make,  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  the  Board  may 
Impose,  unsecured  loans  up  to  $5,000  except 
to  a  private  business  corporation  for  profit. 
Sections  71  through  73.  Loans  on  Improved 
and  unimproved  property:  These  three  sec- 
tions would  permit  nationwide  conventional 
mortgage  lending  up  to  80  percent  of  value 
for  one-to-four-famlly  residences  and  75  per- 
cent of  value  for  other  types  of  real  prop- 
erty, except  as  the  Board  may  permit  a 
higher  limitation  by  regulation.  These 
sections  would  also  permit  mortgage  loans 
on  commercial  properties  and  leaseholds  sub- 
ject to  the  Board's  regulatory  powers.  Au- 
thority would  be  granted  to  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  to  make  property  Improvement 
loans  and  loans  upon  unimproved  property, 
subject  to  certain  limitations. 

Section  74.  Guaranteed  or  Insured  loans: 
This  section  would  permit  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  make  loans  where 
the  repayment  Is  wholly  or  partially  guar- 
anteed or  Insured  by  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  any  agency  of  either,  or  as  to  which 
the  bank  has  the  benefit  of  such  Insurance 
or  guaranty  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment thereof. 

Section  75.  Loan  servicing:  A  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  would  be  required  in  those  cases 
where  it  Invests  in  a  loan  on  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  more  than  100  miles,  and  In 
a  different  State,  from  the  principal  office  of 
such  bank,  to  retain  an  FHA-approved  mort- 
gagee In  such  locality  to  act  as  an  Independ- 
ent loan  servicing  contractor. 
Chapter  7.  Miscellaneous  corporate  powers 
and  duties 
Section  81.  General  powers:  This  section 
Includes  the  usual  provisions  dealing  with 
corporate  powers  and  duties  of  a  federally 
chartered  institution,  such  as  the  right  to 


sue  and  be  sued,  adopt  bylaws,  make  and 
carry  on  contracts,  etc. 

Section  82.  Service  as  depositary  and  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States:  This  section 
would  allow  a  Federal  savings  bank,  when 
so  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  be  a  depositary  of  public  money  and 
a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government. 

Section  83.  Federal  home  loan  bank  mem- 
bership: This  section  would  provide  that 
upon  issuance  of  a  charter  to  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank,  it  will  automatically  become  a 
member  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank,  gen- 
erally, of  the  district  In  which  its  principal 
office  is  located. 

Section  84.  Change  of  location  of  offices: 
This  section  would  require  approval  of  the 
Board  before  a  Federal  savings  bank  could 
change  the  location  of  its  principal  office  or 
any  branch. 

Section   85.  Liquidity   requirements:    The 
section  would  require  that  a  Federal  savings 
bank  shall  maintain  liquid  assets  consisting 
of  cash  and  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  "general  liquidity  requirement"  of  not 
less  than  4  percent  or  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  bank's  deposits  and  borrowings.    Ad- 
ditional liquidity  may  be   required   by  the 
Board  (referred  to  as  a  "special  liquidity  re- 
quirement")    where    the    composition    and 
quality  of  assets,  or  the  composition  of  de- 
posits and  liabilities,  or  the  ratio  of  reserves 
and  surplus  to  deposits  suggests  that  safety 
and   soundness   demand   such   action.     The 
total    of    the    "general"    and    the    "special" 
liquidity  requirements  could  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  bank's  deposits  and  borrow- 
ings.   Penalties  are  provided  for  deficiencies 
In  the  general  or  special  liquidity  require- 
ments.    The  Board  Is  authorized,  when   It 
deems  It  advisable  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  It  shall  Impose,  to  permit  a  bank 
to    reduce    liquidity    below    the    minimum 
amount   and   during  the   time   of   national 
emergency  or  unusual  economic  stress  sus- 
pend any  part  or  all  of  these  requirements. 
Chapter  8.  Taxation 
Section  91.1  state    taxation:   This  section 
limits  the  authority  of  a  State  to  Impose  a  tax 
on  a  Federal  savings  bank  to  that  which  Is  no 
"greater  than  the  least  onerous"  Imposed  on 
other  types  of  financial  Institutions  (except 
an  Insurance  company).     The  section  also 
would  prohibit  taxation  of  a  Federal  savings 
bank  by  any  State  other  than  the  State  In 
which  the  bank's  principal  office  is  located 
unless  the  bank  Is  doing  business  therein. 
Certain  types  of  activities  In  the  mortgage 
loan  business  are  listed  as  not  falling  within 
the  definition  "doing  business." 


Chapter  9.  Enforcement 
Section  91.1  General  provisions:  The  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  Board  to  act  in  Its 
own  name  and  through  its  own  attorneys. 
The  Board  could  also  be  mads  subject  to  suit 
by  any  Federal  savings  bank  with  respect  to 
any  matter  under  title  I,  or  of  its  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder  except  as  provided 
otherwise  by  chapter  9. 

Section  92.  Cease-and-desist  orders:  The 
section  would  authorize  the  Board  to  com- 
mence proceedings  against  a  Federal  savings 
bank  If  it  believes  a  violation  of  the  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  has  occurred  or  will  occur  by  serving 
notice  of  charges  upon  the  institution  con- 
cerned. The  charges  must  set  forth  the  facta 
constituting  the  alleged  violation  or  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  and  fix  a  time  (ordi- 
narily not  later  than  60  days  after  the  service 
of  such  notice)  and  place  for  the  hearing. 
If  at  the  hearing  the  facts  contained  In  the 
notice  are  established,  the  Board  shall  Issue 
and  serve  a  cease-and-desist  order  upon  the 
bank.  Such  order  would  become  effective 
30   days   after  service   and  remain  effective 


1  Drafting  error.  (Use  of  the  same  section 
number  In  two  instances.) 


unless  "stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing 
court."    Judicial  review  of  such  order  must 
follow  the  procedure  set  forth  In  section  96 
of  this  title.     The  section  also  provides  that 
if  the  Board  determines  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  violations  specified  in  the  notice 
served  upon  the  bank  would  serlottsly  prej- 
udice the  Interest  of  its  depositors.  It  may 
issue  a  temporary  order  requiring  the  bank 
to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation 
or  practice.     Such  order  would  become  ef- 
fective upon  service  and  remain  effective  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss  the 
charges  specified  In  the  notice  or  until  the 
effective  date  of  a  permanent  cease  and  de- 
sist  order   takes   place.     The   subject   bank 
within  10  days  of  service  of  such  temporary 
order  may  ask  the  U.S.  district  court  for  an 
Injunction  to  set  aside,  limit  or  suspend  the 
order.    Likewise  the  Board  may  apply  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  an  Injvmctlon  to  en- 
force any  such  order. 

Section  93.  Suspension  or  removal  of  di- 
rector or  officer:  The  section  would  provide 
for  the  temporary  suspension  or  removal  by 
the  Board  from  office  of  any  bank  officer  or 
director.  The  grounds  for  such  suspension 
may  be  the  violation  of  final  cease-and-dealBt 
orders,  or  the  commission  of  acts  constitut- 
ing a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty.  Such  officer 
or  director  must  be  warned  not  to  continue 
the  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsoxmd  practice. 
The  administrative  procedures  and  provi- 
sions for  Judicial  review  are  similar  to  those 
provided  In  the  case  of  the  issuance  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order. 

Section  94.  Conservatorship  and  receiver- 
ship: The  section  provides  that  the  grounds 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver shaU  be:  (1)  Insolvency:  (2)  substan- 
tial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  due  to 
violations  of  law,  rules,  or  regulations  or  due 
to  \insafe  or  unsound  practices;  (3)  unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  transact  business; 
(4)  willful  violation  of  final  cease-and-desist 
order;  (5)  concealment  of  records  or  refusal 
to  make  them  available  for  Inspection;  (6) 
consent;  (7)  termination  of  membership  In 
its  Federal  home  loan  bank;  (8)  termina- 
tion of  deposit  Insurance  and  (9)  failure  to 
pay  withdrawal  applications  within  90  days. 
The  authority  of  the  Board  to  appoint  con- 
servators or  receivers  requires  no  notice  and 
no  hearing.  However,  the  bank  may  seek 
Judicial  review  by  action  In  a  U.S.  district 
court  filed  by  the  bank  within  30  days  of 
seizure. 

Section  95.  Hearings  and  relief:  The  sec- 
tion would  provide  that  any  hearing  set 
forth  m  chapter  9  will  be  held  in  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  bank  is  located  unless  the  party  af- 
forded the  hearing,  consents  to  another 
place.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  ap- 
plies to  such  hearing. 

Section  96.  Judicial  review:  Any  party 
subject  to  a  proceeding  or  any  person  re- 
quired by  an  order  Issued  under  section  92  to 
cease  and  desist  certain  violations  or  prac- 
tices stated  therein  may  obtain  review  of 
the  Board's  order  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals by  filing  a  petition  for  review  within 
30  days  of  service  of  the  Board's  order. 

Section  97.  Enforcement:  The  Board  may 
apply  to  a  U.S.  district  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  and  outstanding  order 
issued  by  the  Board  under  this  chapter.  The 
section  also  limits  Injunctive  and  review 
powers  of  the  court  to  those  provided  in 
chapter  9. 

Section  98.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  The 
section  contains  ancillary  and  implementing 
provisions  for  carrying  out  the  various  or- 
ders and  includes  subpena  powers,  as  well  as 
powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  99.  Criminal  penalties:  The  sec- 
tion provides  for  criminal  penalties  for  those 
directors  and  officers  who  have  been  removed 
from  office  and  who  knowingly  participate  In 
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201.  Federal    Savings    Insurance 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

(Corporation  Is  redesignated  as  the 

Insurance  Corporation. 

Merger,  consolidation,  or  other 

'  :iils  section  would  apply  to  any 
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203,  204,  and  205.  Technical  and 

amendments :     These    sections 

sections  403,  *406,  and  407  of 

Housing  Act  which  would  re- 

to  Insure  deposits  of  Federal  sav- 

and  authorize  it  to  Insure  the 

State-chartered  mutual  savings 

J06.  Transfer    of    Insurance    re- 
section provides  that  whenever 
cljartered    mutual     savings    bank. 
Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  De- 
Corporatlon,  qualifies  to  be 
the   Federal   Savings   Insurance 
or  is  converted,  merged,  or  con- 
a  Federal  savings  bank,  a  pro- 
ihare  of  the  reserves  of  the  Fed- 
Insurance  Corporation  attribut- 
Instltutlon  would  be  transferred 
Savings  Insurance  Corpora - 
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Criminal  provisions:  This  sec- 
make  certain  provisions  of  the 
now  applicable  to  banks  in- 
also  applicable  to  Institutions 
z^embers  of  any  Federal  home  loan 
accounts  of  which  are  insured 
Savings  Insiirance  Corpora- 
provisions  would  also  apply  to 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Home 
:  ioard. 

:  !09  and  210.  Miscellaneous  provi- 
two  sections  are  standard  pro- 
relating    to   the    construction    and 
of  any  provision  of  this  act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 

in  the  few  moments  of  res- 

the  activities  of  the  session 

campaign  to  read  a  new  book 

President,  WUUam  Mc- 

by  his  fellow  townsman 

historian,  Edward  Thom- 


conslderably  shorter  than  the 

recent  biographies  of  Wil- 

thls  new  book,  "The  Wil- 

Story,"  contains  much 


that  is  new  and  hitherto  unpublished 
about  President  McKlnley's  background 
and  associations  in  Stark  County. 

It  should  be  an  invaluable  reference  to 
students  and  historians  who  wish  to 
have  the  facts  about  McKinley  stripped 
of  the  speculation  and  interpretation  that 
is  characteristic  of  other  biographies, , 
though  this  is  said  not  to  diminish  the 
value  or  importance  of  the  other  works. 

I  have  many  mementos  of  McKinley 
and  among  those  I  treasure  is  a  copy 
of  the  lease  signed  by  him  and  by  my 
father  when  my  father,  C.  C.  Bow,  rented 
oflBce  space  in  McKlnley's  building  in 
1896.  My  father  enjoyed  a  long  and  close 
relationship  with  the  late  President  and, 
as  the  Heald  book  reports,  it  was  my 
father's  sad  duty  to  be  chairman  of  one 
of  the  committees  that  handled  the  fu- 
neral arrangements. 

Edward  Thornton  Heald,  the  author, 
has  made  the  Stark  County  Historical 
Society  his  life  work,  crowned  by  the 
erection  a  few  years  ago  of  the  new  mu- 
seum which  contains  an  outstanding 
collection  of  McKinley  information. 
Now  retired  from  active  direction  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Heald  is  devoting  himself  to 
historical  programs  of  which  this  book 
is  an  outstanding  achievement.  I  hope 
it  will  have  wide  circulation,  particularly 
among  students  for  whom  it  would  be  an 
excellent  source  of  basic  material. 


Final  Newsletter  to  Constituents  of  the  2d 
Session — 88th  Congress 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
final  issue  of  my  newsletter  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  my  constituency. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
Results  of  88th  Congress — 2d  Session 

At  long  last  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  has  passed  Into  history.  Unlike  the 
"do  nothing"  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
this  was  a  "do  everything"  session.  Many  of 
the  legislative  acts  passed  were  not  needed, 
not  desired,  .and  counterproductive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  This  Congress 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  citizen  more  deeply 
by  time  after  time  going  beyond  that  wise 
limitation  establshed  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  he  said,  "The  Government  should  do 
for  the  people  only  those  things  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves." 

In  evaluating  a  Congress,  it  is  well  first  to 
look  at  its  fiscal  performance.  This  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $105,962,918,998.  By  comparison,  the 
1st  session  appropriated  $103,798,634,671, 
while  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
appropriated  $102,661,536,812.  As  a  further 
comparison,  the  appropriations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
were  $83,799,241,957.  Thus,  in  less  than  4 
years  of  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
appropriations  have  gone  up  over  $22  billion, 
or  approximately  32  percent.  Even  so,  this 
Congress  appropriated  $4,134,439,560  less 
than    the    administration    requested.      Had 


this  cut  not  been  made,  the  appropriation, 
for  this  Congress  would  have  been  In  exr~» 
of  $109  billion.  I  do  not  intend  to  Indl^ 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Congress  n^ 
formance.  but  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  t^t 
Congress  is  still  acting  as  some  anchor  to 
windward  against  an  executive  department 
which  seems  bent  on  spending  more  and 
more  of  the  country's  substance,  and  leaving 
less  and  less  of  it  for  the  people  themselves 
to  use. 

The  following  biUs  (and  I  am  only  Includ- 
ing those  which  seem  to  be  most  Important) 
became  law  during  this  Congress: 

1.  Library  Services  Act  amendment:  The 
original  Library  Services  Act  was  adopted  in 
order  to  give  some  aid  to  rural  and  Isolated 
communities  in  providing  bookmobiles,  and 
the  like.  I  was  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  the  original  bill  was  passed 
and  supported  it  wholeheartedly.  However, 
the  amendment.  In  typical  bureaucratic 
style,  tripled  the  size  of  the  expenditures, 
and  has  moved  the  concept  of  library  serv- 
ices aid  into  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural. 
This  has  gotten  beyond  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  Government  doing  things  for  the 
people  which  the  people  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, and  therefore  I  felt  It  necessary  to 
oppose  this  extension. 

2.  Civil  rights  bUl:  This  bill  provided  for 
Federal  penalties  for  the  denial  of  voting, 
failure  to  desegregate  public  schools,  dis- 
crimination in  federally  aided  programs,  and 
extended  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  4  years.  These  portions  of  the 
bin  I  favored.  However,  there  was  a  public 
accommodations  section  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  restaurants,  lunch  counters,  soda 
fountains,  gas  stations,  hotels  and  the  like, 
which  I  deem  to  be  in  contravention  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  for  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  private  property.  Also,  there  is 
a  penalty  for  discrimination  in  employment 
practices.  I  deemed  the  latter  to  be  desir- 
able, but  unenforceable. 

While  I  am  just  as  much  against  discrim- 
ination in  public  accommodations  or  em- 
ployment as  anyone  can  be,  in  my  opinion, 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  successfully  by 
Federal  legislation  any  more  than  we  could 
successfully  bar  the  sale  of  intoxicants  by 
constitutional  amendment.  In  both  in- 
stances, we  have  tried  to  legislate  In  the  field 
of  Individual  morality.    It  cannot  be  done. 

3.  Peace  Corps  authorization:  The  key 
vote  came  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  cut 
the  amount  authorized  from  $115  million 
down  to  $95.7  million.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  done  a  good  Job  and  has  not 
wasted  the  money  which  has  been  appro- 
priated to  It.  I,  therefore,  voted  against  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  In  so  doing  gave  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

4.  Federal  employees'  pay  increase:  This 
bill  provides  for  $545  million  more  to  be 
spent  on  salaries  for  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment each  year.  In  addition.  It  called  for  a 
raise  In  salary  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
$22,500  to  $32,500.  I  voted  against  it,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  giving  Congressmen  a  raise 
under  the  present  circumstances  would  be 
like  raising  the  pay  of  a  board  of  directors  of 
a  corporation  which  is  operating  In  the  red. 
When  we  balance  the  budget,  we  will  de- 
serve a  pay  raise. 

5.  NASA  authorization:  This  bill  provided 
$5.2  billion  for  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  had  vm- 
usual  opportunities  to  observe  the  NASA 
programs.  While  I  have  voted  to  cut  the 
man-ln-space  program  down  to  the  pace 
contemplated  by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  most  of  the 
NASA  effort.  Therefore,  on  balance  I  voted 
for  the  authorization  bill 

6.  Cotton-wheat  bill:  In  my  opinion,  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill   finally  adopted  was 
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oU  wrong.  It  will  get  the  Government  deeper 
ZL  agriculture,  instead  of  getting  it  on  the 
road  to  extrication.  It  Is  an  expensive  bUl 
to  the  taxpayer,  and.  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
lone  run  It  is  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
cotwn  farmers  of  our  State.  Therefore,  I 
voted  against  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
which  version  has  now  become  law.  I  had 
nrevlously  voted  for  the  House  version, 
which  contained  certain  safeguards,  and 
pointed  toward  eventual  savings  for  both  the 
cotton  farmer  and  the  taxpayer. 

7  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act:  When 
tblfl  bill  was  being  considered,  there  was  a 
motion  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  for 
payment  of  export  subsidies  on  any  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  sold  to  Communist 
countries.  This  very  sensible  motion  lost  by 
1  vote,  with  182  Democrats  Joining  5  Repub- 
licans to  defeat  it.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  along  with  155  other  Republicans 
and  30  Democrats. 

8  On  June  18,  1964,  the  House  voted  203  to 
182  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit  to  $324 
billion.  Not  a  single  Republican  voted  to 
increase  the  debt  limit.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  the  debt  limit  is  an  artificial  barrier 
which  has  little  practical  value,  unless  an 
administration  is  in  power  which  has  dem- 
onstrated its  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
live  within  its  means.  I  submit  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  exactly  that, 
and,  therefore,  I  favor  using  the  debt  limit 
to  curb  public  spending  as  much  as  possible. 

9.  Mass  transit  bill:  This  bill  authorizes  a 
brand  new  Federal  program  of  grants  to 
States  and  localities  to  build  or  improve 
mass  transit  systems.  The  bill  authorizes 
$375  million  over  a  3-year  period.  However. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  amount  is  only 
the  beginning,  and  that  eventually  this  pro- 
gram if  continued  will  call  for  a  Federal  out- 
lay of  at  least  $10  billion.  I  voted  against  it 
because  many  of  our  localities  have  already 
demonstrated  that  they  can  attack  and  defeat 
their  mass  transit  problems,  either  by  them- 
selves or  with  the  help  of  the  State  In  which 
they  are  situated.  Here,  again,  is  a  program 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
business. 

10.  The  land  and  water  conservation  bill: 
This  bin  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  to  assist  the  States  and  Federal  agen- 
cies In  meeting  present  and  future  outdoor 
recreation  demands  and  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  mer- 
itorious bin,  and  I  voted  In  favor  of  its 
consideration. 

11.  The  wUderness  bni:  This  bill,  which 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  The  fact  that  It  has 
been  considered  for  many  years,  and  nego- 
tiated between  interested  parties  Is  borne 
out  by  the  vote.  There  were  374  votes  in 
favor  and  only  1  In  the  negative.  I  voted 
In  favor  of  the  bill. 

12.  Antlpoverty  bill:  This  bill  has  some 
features  which  are  good,  but  in  my  opinion, 
many  more  which  are  bad.  Therefore,  I 
voted  against  it.  Many  people  are  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  a  Job  corps  being  created 
because  they  Eissociate  it  with  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in 
the  thirties.  While  I  doubt  that  our  present 
posil^on  is  compyarable  to  the  one  we  occu- 
pied in  the  thirties.  I  would  be  willing  to 
try  a  Job  corps,  as  a  means  of  getting  young 
men  off  the  streets  temporarily  so  that  they 
might  be  aided  in  finding  themselves.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts,  undertraining,  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency by  Itself. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  mainly  deals  with 
urban  and  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams, providing  for  grants  and  loans, 
mainly  for  purposes  which  are  already  cov- 
ered In  other  legislation.  In  fact,  the  U.S. 
Government  spends  $8  bilUon  a  year  right 
now  fighting  poverty.    It  Is  difficult  to  see 


how  this  act  can  perform  the  miracles  its 
proponents  claim  for  it. 

13.  Pay  bill  for  military  personnel:  This 
bill  increased  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
armed  services.  The  pay  Increase  is  needed, 
and  will  help  us  attract  the  type  of  people 
required  to  give  us  really  professional  armed 
services.     I  voted  in  favor  of  It. 

14.  Amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act:  Whne  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  program 
lor  mortgage  insurance,  and  some  of  the 
other  phases  of  our  Federal  housing  program, 
this  bUl  went  far  beyond  the  proper  scope 
of  Federal  activity.  Among  other  things,  it 
provides  for  training  of  people  to  go  into 
community  work.  It  extends  the  public 
faculty  loan  program.  It  goes  further  into 
iirban  renewal  and  planning.  It  even  pro- 
vides for  relocation  payments  for  property 
owners  affected  by  "coal  mine  subsidence  or 
underground  mine  fires."  Because  of  the 
very  extravagant  nature  of  this  bill.  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  vote  against  It  even  thotigh 
I  agreed  with  much  of  it. 

15.  A  veterans  pension  bUl  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  this  session.  I  voted  for  the  bUl.  Under 
this  law,  every  person  drawing  a  pension  wUl 
receive  an  Increase.  Interested  veterans  will 
soon  be  notified  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  the  exact  increase  which  can  be  ex- 
pected. Under  this  law.  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  who  have  service-connected 
disabnitles  can  purchase  up  to  $10,000  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance.  This  same 
option  Is  also  extended  to  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  dlsabUltles  who  are  un- 
insvirable  commercially. 

This  Congress  will  also  be  noted  for  some 
of  the  laws  which  it  did  not  pass. 

1.  It  did  not  pass  a  bill  for  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security.  The 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  bUl  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments for  which  I  voted.  The  Senate  tacked 
on  a  medicare  proposal.  The  whole  bill,  in- 
cluding the  increase  for  social  security  re- 
cipients died  in  conference. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the 
standard  provisions  of  the  social  security  bill 
did  not  become  law.  Not  only  did  they  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  of  $7  across  the  board 
for  social  security  recipients  (which  Is  cer- 
tainly badly  needed) ,  but  also  provided  for  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  amovint  that  the 
people  drawing  social  security  can  receive 
from  their  labors  without  loss  of  benefit  pay- 
ments. There  Is  much  criticism  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Johnson  administration  for  allowing  all  of 
this  legislation  ix)  "go  down  the  drain"  be- 
cause the  Congress  would  not  pass  a  bill 
which  included  medicare.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  arrogance  of  the  executive 
department  in  demanding  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  completely  abdicate  its  preroga- 
tives and  abandon  its  own  views  at  the  wish 
of  the  President.  The  persons  who  will  suf- 
fer from  this  callousness  will  be  those  least 
able  to  bear  it — social  security  recipients. 

2.  Neither  the  Tuck  bUl,  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield  amendment,  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  deal  vrtth  reapportionment 
cases  was  adopted.  This  apparently  leaves 
the  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  Federal 
courts  free  to  continue  along  the  same  lines 
they  have  started  insofar  as  the  organization 
of  congressional  districts,  and  of  the  two 
houses  of  State  legislatures  are  concerned. 

3.  The  Appalachia  bill  was  not  passed. 
This  was  a  bill  to  provide  rather  massive  aid 
to  areas  In  the  Appalachian  Mountain  regions 
in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans,  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  these  areas.  This  Is  a  re- 
gional antlpoverty  effort,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be  brought  up  In  the  next  Congress.  I  do 
not  plan  to  vote  for  it,  If  I  am  a  Member  of 
the  next  Congress. 

If  this  Congress  has  a  hallmark,  It  Is  the 
return  of  subservience  of  the  legislation  to 


the  Executive,  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
New  Deal  days.  Whether  this  retvim  has 
been  caused  by  armtwistlng,  promises  of  re- 
ward, or  other  reasons  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
Suffice  it  to  say  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  there  appeared  to  be 
a  lot  of  independence  of  thought  and  action 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  happen  to  feel 
that  that  type  of  legislative  atmosphere  Is 
good  for  the  country.  Since  the  succession 
of  President  Johnson,  legislation  has  passed 
which  most  people  would  have  felt  had  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  passing,  and  which  I 
am  stire  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  have  voted  against,  on  a  secret  ballot. 
No  matter  how  the  elections  come  out,  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  independence  of  Congress 
will  be  reestablished  in  the  89th  Congress. 
The  election  on  November  3  Is  an  Important 
one,  as  every  election  is.  Vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  your  choice,  but  vote. 

Visitors:  Mrs.  Lon  Smith.  Mrs,  Vida  R. 
Grassle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Earl  Smith,  Mrs. 
Alice  Fllcklnger.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton,  Yaeger 
and  Catherine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hempy, 
Mrs.  Louis  Booker,  Jr.,  Miss  Marthanna  Book- 
er, Miss  Novaline  Thurlow.  Miss  Beatrice  J. 
MacClary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Estrada,  and 
Gary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Fennemore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Jones. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harward  and  Paulina, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Scheid  Roger,  and  Larry 
Gault. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Gerber,  Dick  Spurlock, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  HUl,  Tom,  Gregory, 
and  Pamela,  William  Bruce  Barton.  Carole 
and  Mike  Cotten. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Sanderson,  Sue  and  Kay, 
Amerlco  Lazzarl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G.  Gaskln, 
Paul  R.  Madden,  Harlen  O.  Wold.  Rot>ert  M. 
Jaap,  Chris  C.  Tountas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Al- 
bert Brewer  and  family,  Helen  Rymal.  Mrs, 
JoAnn  Freeman,  and  family.  Charles  B.  Blt- 
ner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Waggoner,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Waggoner,  Virginia  A.  Canfleld.  Ralph  Gruhn. 
Floyd  Auckly,  Ronald  H.  Burks.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Babel,  Villa  L.  Horner,  Col.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  J.  Alenius,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  T. 
Kemper.  Dr.  Karl  H.  Pfuetze,  Hon.  Prlscllla 
Hays  and  Bruce.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Warren.  Mrs. 
Elmer  D.  Clark.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Robert  John- 
son. Mr.  Spencer  Stewart.  Keith  S.  Brown, 
Fred  H.  Bitner.  John  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Mrs.  G. 
Robert  Herberger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Spoon- 
more,  S.  Ed.  Greenwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Green,  Ray  Adkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam 
Hungerford  and  family. 

Mrs.  Jerrey  Conroy  and  Bill,  Roscoe  C. 
Hildebrandt,  Herman  Laffoon,  Bill  Alcalda, 
Norman  Scott.  Homer  M.  GiUiland.  Dempsey 
Scott,  Harry  Laffoon.  Henry  Little,  Denlse 
Florence,  Agnes  Savllla,  William  J.  White, 
Dick  Welsh,  William  SavlUa,  WiUlam  Ray  Al- 
calda, and  Peter  Homer,  Sr. 


People — Peace — Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  must 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  this  Con- 
gress has  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
the  "Do  Something  Congress." 

That  is  principally  so  because  it  has 
done  more  than  any  other  Congress  for 
people,  for  peace,  and  for  prosperity. 

We  started  with  hope  and  optimism. 
Hardly  midway  through  the  session  we 
were  thrust  into  the  depths  of  despair  by 
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Prosijerity  is  not  only  a  reality,  but  it 

sustained  and  continued  and  ex- 

so  that  all  people  may  live  in 

it. 

V,   always  maintained   that   al- 

party  platforms  and  campaign 

are  to  be  run  on  before  elections. 

not  be  nm  away  from  after 

._,.   I  have  always  told  my  constit- 

\^t  the  party  or  the  candidate 

»s  not  perform  should  be  turned 

office.    Hence,  our  constituents 

:1ght  to  know  now  as  we  close  this 

of  the  88th  Congress  how  we 


up. 

the  coimtry  and  my  constitu- 
as  much  pride  in  the  results  as 


J  liberally  oriented  group  has  en- 
my  voting  record  as  100-percent 
In  all  things  I  have  acted  as  I 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
would  have  done  if  they  oc- 
my  high  office. 

again,  as  from  the  beginning  of 

In  Congress  in  1947.  I  have 

._  a  single  important  vote.    I 

missed  a  single  vote  where  my 

could  have  affected  the  result, 

iave  been  recorded  on  every  roll- 

ei  her  by  voting  or  by  announcing 

gi^ould  have  voted  If  present. 

wpuld  serve  no  good  purpose  to  set 
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_  in  the  House,  or  of  all  those  that 
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and  not  enacted,  or  of  each  of 
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.  record  is  available  for  all  who 
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atement   in   general   terms   will, 

.,  be  enlightening,  provided  we 

mind  that  none  of  us  claim  that 

job  has  been  done.    Much  more 
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is  an  abbreviated  scorecard. 

first  worldwide  treaty  to  outlaw 

testing  of  nuclear  weapons 

tnsummated  and  approved.    Dis- 
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armament  conferences  are  being  con- 
tinued and  will  be  pressed  with  renewed 
vigor. 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  compelled 
to  spend  tremendous  sums  of  money  to 
keep  our  defenses  strong  so  that  no  one 
will  dare  attack  us.  At  the  same  time,  we 
strengthened  our  alliances  of  peace  and 
friendship.  We  will  continue  our  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  and  are  doing  all 
possible  to  strengthen  it  as  a  peacekeep- 
ing force. 

Second-class  citizenship  at  home  has 
been  outlawed.  The  new  Civil  Rights  Act 
guarantees  equality  and  dignity  to  all 
races,  creeds,  and  colors.  It  has  been 
Implemented  with  new  aids  for  enlight- 
enment as  well  as  enforcement. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  National 
prosperity,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  witnessed,  is  not  for  the  fortunate 
many  alone,  it  must  be  and  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  unfortunate  few.  The  per- 
sonal economic  security  we  provided  is  a 
necessary  part  of  permanent  prosperity. 

One  hundred  fourteen  different  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  sounds 
tremendous.  It  is  not  enough.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  The  additional 
new  jobs  we  created  is  fine.  But  we  still 
have  too  many  unemployed.  We  will 
continue  to  try  to  help  them  get  work. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  women, 
extended  and  increased  minimum  wages, 
increased  unemployment  insurance,  and 
tremendous  tax  cuts  are  part  of  what  we 
did  to  increase  our  well-being.  We  have 
liberalized  our  social  security  laws,  but 
medicare  must  yet  be  accomplished. 
Easing  the  impact  of  automation  is 
sought  by  a  new  law. 

Improved  mass  transportation  and 
more  housing  and  slum  clearance  will  be 
accomplished  under  new  enactment. 

Increased  benefits  for  the  aged  and 
disabled  veterans  have  been  enacted,  but 
we  still  have  not  enacted  a  proper  provi- 
sion for  reinstatement  of  veteran  insur- 
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Conservation,  recreation,  and  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  have  re- 
ceived legislative  attention  and  appro- 
priations. 

Hospital  construction,  training  of 
nurses,  medical  education,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  have  not  been  overlooked. 

Court  congestion  has  been  relieved  and 
a  public  defender  system  set  up  to  guar- 
antee to  the  impecunious  a  fair  trial. 

In  international  affairs,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  proved  itself  as  a  great  builder 
of  good  will,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  aid 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

We  have  helped  our  friends  and  stood 
up  to  our  potential  enemies  and  to  those 
who  are  inimical  toward  our  friendly 
allies. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  have  refused 
aid  to  the  belligerents  and  extended  the 
hand  of  cooperation,  technically,  and 
financially  to  our  friends.  Israel  has 
been  again  assured  of  our  help  against 
those  who  would  destroy  her.  and  Nasser 
and  his  allies  have  been  warned  to  be- 
have. The  law  permitting  the  President 
to  withhold  aid  from  unfriendly  nations, 
like  the  United  Arab  Republic,  has  been 
invoked.  The  Roosevelt  amendment  to 
give  the  President  the  discretion  to  with- 


hold the  sale  of  surplus  foodstuffs  from 
Nasser  was  enacted  with  my  support  and 
that  of  Congressmen  Celler,  Prudix. 
JoELSON,  and  Gilbert,  despite  the  at^ 
tempt  of  a  Republican  Congressman  to 
embarrass  President  Johnson  with  an 
amendment  that  wovUd  have  tied  hl« 
hands. 

This  has  been  a  good,  hard-working 
Congress.  It  has  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ord because  it  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  a  mighty  forward-looking,  and  ever- 
growing Nation,  and  a  fast  moving  world. 

But  little  of  this  would  have  happened] 
much  of  it  would  have  been  delayed  or 
prevented  if  not  for  excellent  leadership 
of  the  highest,  the  most  patriotic,  the 
most  selfless  kind. 

Thank  the  Lord,  we  had  that. 

We  had  it  in  our  late  beloved  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

We  have  It  in  LyTidon  B.  Johnson. 

We  have  it  in  this  House  In  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  and  in  our  ma- 
jority leader,  Carl  Albert. 

May  the  Lord  bless  them  and  keep 
them  safe  and  healthy  in  mind  and  in 
body  so  that  they  may  continue  to  lead 
us  on  the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  all  good  people  can  travel. 

SERVICE   TO   CONSTITU  KNTS 

A  Member  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives serves  in  that  body  at  the  discretion 
of  his  constituents.  In  addition  to  his 
legislative  responsibilities,  his  duty  to 
them  requires  him  to  assist  them  with 
whatever  problems  they  may  have  relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government.  As  the 
elected  Representative  of  all  the  people 
of  my  district,  whatever  their  political 
afaiiation,  I  have  urged  them  to  share 
their  views  with  me  and  to  bring  to  my 
attention  those  problems  with  which  I 
can  assist  them  by  writing  to  me  at  my 
office  in  Washington:  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington  25,  D.C. 


Annual  Legislative  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  my  annual 
legislative  report  for  the  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  which  will  be  mailed  to  the 
residents  of  the  13th  District  of  Illinois 
later  this  week. 

The  legislative  report  follows : 
ANNtTAL  Lecislative  REPORT — 1964:  88th 
Congress,  2d  Session 

Washington,  D.C. — The  campaign  bannen 
of  most  candidates  for  public  office  have  been 
folly  unfurled  for  over  a  month,  and,  amid 
the  drama  of  a  presidential  election  year,  the 
now  somewhat  weary  Members  of  Congreii 
are  finally  able  to  head  home  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  final  month  of  our  campaign!. 
During  the  recordbreaklng  88th  Congr«". 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  studied, 
debated,  and  voted  on  over  2,000  bills,  resolu- 
tions,   amendments,     and    motions,    which 
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♦nucb  on  every  conceivable  topic  affecting 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

some  interesting  statistics:  The  88th  Con- 
„««— one  of  the  longest  In  the  history  of 
S!u- wuntry— has  filled  close  to  60,000  pages 
of  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD;  18,700  meas- 
;,re8  were  introduced  for  consideration,  more 
than  1  600  bills,  resolutions,  etc.,  passed  the 
House.' and  over  945  blUs  became  law. 

The  role  of  the  Congress:  Since  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  Congress,  each  Member 
BOB  been  charged  with  the  responsibUlty  of 
helolng  to  accomplish  the  lofty  goals  for  gov- 
ernment set  forth  In  the  Constitution,  and 
each  measure  considered  must  be  tested 
against  these  guidelines.  Nonetheless,  In 
nasslng  on  the  legislative  proposals  which 
come  before  us  the 'deliberations  are  neces- 
sarily reduced    to   practical    considerations, 

such  as :  ,     ^  „ 

Where  can  this  problem  be  best  solved? — 
Consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
Involved,  and  a  Judgment  as  to  which  level 
of  government,  If  any.  Is  best  suited  to  han- 
dle that  problem; 

How  can  this  problem  best  be  solved? — De- 
bate as  to  the  workability  of  the  solution  pro- 
posed; and 

Which  problems  most  urgently  need  atten- 
tion, which  can  be  deferred?— An  evaluation 
of  the  financial  resources  available  to  meet 
all  problems  of  Government,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  relative  urgency  of  one  Issue  as 
compared  with  other  problems— keeping  In 
mind  that  national  revenues  are  not  unlim- 
ited. 

Assessing  legislative  priorities :  "The  budg- 
et battle":  Each  Congressman  has  the  soli- 
tary    and      painstaking     responsibility     of 
carefully  studying  and  evaluating  the  merits 
and  costs  of  the  many  measures  considered, 
and  of  assessing  the  urgency  and  priority  of 
each    in    the    entire    legislative    spectrum. 
Thus,  particularly  In  a  year  with  an  $8  bll- 
Uon  deficit— making  total  deficits  In  the  past 
3  years  of  over  $20  billion — It  was  necessary 
to  ask  not  only  whether  a  program  was  sound 
and  necessary,  but,  also,  whether  It  was  of 
sufficiently  high  priority  that  it  should  take 
precedence  over  other  worthwhile  programs. 
Attendance  record:  House  average,  78  per- 
cent; Rumsfeld  attendance,  plus  96  percent. 
President  Johnson  called  his  budget  one 
of  "economy   and   progress"  which   "carries 
us  a  giant  step  toward  a  balanced  budget." 
But  Representative  Clarence  Cannon,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  said  that 
"this  budget  Is  higher,  not  lower,  than  the 
current  year"  and  "signifies  more,  not  less, 
spending  "     Controversy  has  also  centered  on 
alleged  recent  shifting  of  expenditures  from 
the  current  budget  year  to  the  prior  budget, 
80  as  to  attribute  some  of  the  Johnson  deficit 
to  the  Kennedy  administration.    From  the 
standpoint  of  new  spending  authority,  the 
1965    budget    unfortunately    points    to    the 
likelihood  of  continued  Federal  deficits. 

Bills  Introduced:  Part  of  a  Congressman's 
responsibility  is  to  Identify  problems  and 
Initiate  action  to  resolve  them.  I  have  In- 
troduced or  sponsored  several  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, including  measures: 

To  raise  the  annual  earnings  limitation 
(now  $1,200)  for  individuals  receiving  social 
security  benefits  so  they  may  earn  more 
without  a  reduction  in  benefits. 

To  permit  individual  tax  deductions  for 
education  expenses.  This  approach  to  educa- 
tion financing  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
adoption  when  Senator  Ribicoft,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  offered  such  a  proposal  in 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

To  express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives condemning  Government-sup- 
ported persecution  of  religious  minorities 
and  antl-Semltlc  practices  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  (A  sense  of  Congress  resolution  on 
this  subject  became  law  as  an  amendment 


to  the  foreign  aid  bill  In  the  final  days  of 
this  session.) 

To  call  for  an  Investigation  by  the  House 
of  conflicts  of  Interest  in  financial  activities 
of  Congressmen  and  congressional  employees. 
To  permit  certain  mailing  privileges  to 
facilitate  dlseminatlon  of  educational  mate- 
rial for  the  blind. 

Space  Committee  work — House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics:  We  have  seen 
In  the  last  2  years  some  dramatic  examples 
of  U.S.  space  proficiency.     As  a  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee,  I   have   been   privileged   to   participate 
closely   In   the   consideration   of   authoriza- 
tion bills  for  the  U.S.  space  programs.    This 
Nation  Is  committed  to  successfully  meeting 
the  challenge  of  space  both  with  respect  to 
civilian  applications  as  well  as  the  military 
threat  which  space  breakthroughs  pose.    Our 
commitments  must  be  met.     However,  the 
whole  story  Is  not  told  In  headline  events 
such  as  John  Glenn's  orbital  filght  or  the 
Ranger   moon   landing.    There    is    evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  directing  much  of  their 
space   effort   to  military  uses,   as   President 
Johnson  recently   confirmed,   and   It  would 
be  folly  to  overlook  the  development  of  this 
aspect  of  our  space  program.    Consequently, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  National  Space  Policy  to  re- 
view and  appraise  U.S.  space  goals  and  pri- 
orities.   .As  a  member  of  the  Space  Commit- 
tee,   I   have    supported    budget   restrictions 
which    I    believed    would    not    hamper    the 
effectiveness  of  the  space  program  wherever 
possible,  but  have  worked  and  voted  to  keep 
U.S.  space  efforts  moving  ahead. 

Summer  intern  program:  I  have  Instituted 
a  program  for  college  students  who  reside 
In  the  13th  district.  Each  summer  a  young 
man  and  woman  are  selected  to  serve  as  "con- 
gressional Interns"  for  6  weeks  on  my  Wash- 
ington staff,  to  gain  practical  experience  In 
Government  and  to  encourage  Interest  in 
public  service. 


OF  SPECIAL  interest  TO  THE   13TH  DISTRICT 


Aircraft  noise:   At  my  request,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  ac- 
cepted  a   reallocation   of  funds   within  the 
NASA  budget  for  the  purpose  of  stepping  up 
research  programs  to  alleviate  the  Increas- 
ingly   critical    problem    of    aircraft    noises. 
Noises  from  both  conventional  and  jet  air- 
craft today  represent  a  serious  annoyance, 
particularly  In   urban   and  suburban  areas. 
With  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  to  de- 
velop    supersonic     aircraft,     this     problem 
promises  to  become  more  critical  In  future 
years  unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
protect    the    homeowner's    peaceful    enjoy- 
ment of  his  property  while  accommodating 
necessary  progress  In  aircraft  development. 
Government  publications  available:    Con- 
gressmen  are  provided  with   materials   and 
publications  for  distribution  to  constituents. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  material  available 
on    request    Include:    reproduced    copies    of 
President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address,  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  a  booklet  entitled  "Our 
American    Government,"     another    entitled 
"Our  Flag,"  etc.  '"' 

American  flags:  American  flags  which  have 
been  flown  over  the  Capitol  can  be  secured 
through  my  office.  Sizes:  3  by  5  feet,  $2.60; 
5  by  8  feet,  $5.60.  Please  Include  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  organization  to 
whom  the  flag  will  be  presented. 

Academy  nominations:  Applications  are 
now  being  accepted  from  young  men  Inter- 
ested In  attending  the  U.S.  Military,  Naval, 
Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies 
for  classes  entering  June  1966.  Applicants 
must  be  U.S.  citizens,  between  17  and  22 
years  of  age,  single,  and  residents  of  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  UUnols. 
Selection  Is  based  on  merit. 

Communication  with  the  13th  district:  In 
addition  to  frequent  speaking  appearances, 


meetings,  and  visits  with  civic  groups  and 
individuals,  I  have  tried,  always,  to  keep  the 
district  Informed  about  legislation  and  con- 
gressional matters  through  the  aimual  "na- 
tional Issues  poll,"  the  "legislative  report," 
my  weekly  radio  "Report  from  Washington." 
and  periodic  "newsletters"  on  the  activities 
of  Congress,  mailed  to  the  13th  district  resi- 
dents. These  reports  are  available  on  re- 
quest. Please  notify  my  Washington  office 
If  you  wish  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

what's  ahead  in  the  nzxt  congress 
The  88th  Congress  has  made  some  strides 
forward.  We  can  expect  even  more  difficult 
decisions  In  the  coming  years.  As  we  re- 
view past  accomplishments,  It  Is  well  to  note 
briefly  some  problems  which  still  confront 
us. 

World  peace:  This  Illusive  but  ever  pres- 
ent goal  remains  unachieved  as  wars  rage 
around  the  globe.  There  Is  no  more  precious 
possession  than  freedom,  and  ours  is  a  heavy 
but  noble  and  necessary  responsibility  as  the 
bastion  of  freedom  and  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

The  economy:  Fiscal  responsibility,  en- 
covu-agement  to  economic  growth,  and  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  problems  and  benefits  of 
automation  are  matters  of  high  priority  for 
the  coming  Congress. 

Corruption  In  Government :  Congress  must 
come  to  grips  with  corruption  In  Govern- 
ment and  conflicts  of  Interest  to  assure  that 
those  In  public  office  serve  but  one  master — 
the  people.  We  cannot  tolerate  another 
Bobby  Baker  case. 

Congressional  reform:  The  next  Congress 
must  recognize  that  the  proper  formulation 
of  legislation  requires  adequate  committee 
staffing  for  the  minority  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  give  consideration  to  plac- 
ing control  of  the  chief  Investigating  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  with  the 
party  not  in  control  of  the  White  House  to 
assure  vigorous  Investigation  of  wrongdoing. 
The  President:  We  must  no  longer  delay 
resolving  questions  relating  to  Presidential 
succession.  Presidential  disability,  and  Pres- 
idential protection. 

Other  matters:  Hopefully,  the  coming 
Congress  will  give  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "Freedom  Academy"  to  train 
men  to  cope  with  the  more  subtle,  nonmili- 
tary  problems  of  the  cold  war;  demand  of 
the  administration  Improvements  in  postal 
service;  seriously  study  the  vital  question 
of  Federal-State  relationships  If  we  are  to 
cope  effectively  with  the  problems  of  a  mod- 
ern, changing,  and  dynamic  society;  and  give 
prompt  consideration  to  revision  of  the 
burdensome  excise  tax  structure. 

These  are  big  orders,  and  there  are  no 
easy  solutions.  But  I  am  confident  that 
this  Nation,  blessed  with  Its  great  human  and 
economic  resources,  can  effectively  meet 
them.  The  extent  to  which  each  Individual 
concerns  himself  with  these  challenges  and 
with  the  working  Government,  will  deter- 
mine our  success  In  meeting  them. 

Campaigns,  elections,  and  you:  There  is 
no  greater  force  in  our  society  than  an  in- 
formed and  expressed  public  opinion.  Each 
Individual  has  a  responsibility  to  participate 
In  the  processes  of  government  by  selecting 
public  officials  at  all  levels.  In  the  1960  elec- 
tion, an  average  of  205  people  per  precinct 
voted  for  one  party,  206  per  precinct  voted 
for  the  other  party,  and  224  of  the  potential 
voters  per  precinct  didn't  vote  at  all.  Only 
60  to  65  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  voted 
In  1960.  Illinois  was  above  the  average  with 
75.7  percent,  but  still  below  such  other  na- 
tions as  Great  Britain,  78.7  percent:  Italy. 
93.7  percent;  and  Norway,  79.1  percent.  The 
Importance  of  the  great  national  and  in- 
ternational Issues  facing  this  country  de- 
mand and  require  the  fullest  participation 
and  best  judgements  of  all  the  people. 

Personal  note:  It  Is  my  hope  that  these 
legislative  reports,  which  also  appear  In  the 
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RccoKS,  have  assisted  you  In 
I  work  of  the  88th  Congress, 
to  represent  the  13th  Con- 
The  Interest  shown  by 
our  district  In  the  Issues  fac- 
ts a  rewarding  challenge — a 
makes  me  ever  aware  of  my 
all  the  people  of  ova  dls- 
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IN  THE  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sail  r day,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very 
deeply  that  stubborn  insistence  upon  the 
social  securi  ;y  system  as  the  only  medium 
through  which  we  can  provide  medical 
care  for  the  aged  apparently  will  result  in 
another  yea  r  of  deadlock  and  inaction  on 
this  pressini :  problem,  and  h£^i  postponed 
for  at  least  >everal  months  the  increased 
benefits  for  those  who  are  drawing  social 
security  annuities.  I  think  this  is  inex- 
cusable. 

I  have  dohe  everything  in  my  power  to 
urge  consid  sration  of  the  Bow  bill  for 
medical  ca:  e  for  the  aged,  a  program 
that  would  (to  more,  on  a  volimtary  basis, 
at  less  cost,  without  inciting  the  violent 
arguments  t  hat  have  been  aroused  by  the 
adminlstrat  on  proposal  and  the  threat 
of  Federal  t  ontrol  of  health  care. 

I  had  ho]  led  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  enact  th«  Bow  bill  this  year,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  t  le  plan  embodied  in  the  Sen- 
ate amenduents  to  the  social  security 
measure.  It  now  seems  that  there  will 
be  no  oppor  ;unity  to  do  so. 

The  resp<  nsibility  for  another  year  of 
delay  and  naction  rests  squarely  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  majority 
party  who  <  onf ess  that  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 1 3  enact  even  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Sing-Anderson  bill. 

This  was  an  admission  that  a  sub- 
stantial nw  aber  of  Democrats  recognize 
the  inadeqi;  acy  of  the  King- Anderson  bill 
and  refuse  o  support  social  security  hos- 
pitalization because,  as  all  of  us  know, 
there  are  2  (5  Democrat  Members  of  the 
House,  far  nore  than  a  majority,  and  a 
united  Deiaocratlc  membership  could 
pass  any  n  easure  recommended  by  the 
administra  ion  if  they  believed  it  worth- 
while. 

The  newi  papers  say  that  this  will  now 
become  a  political  issue.  I  regret  that. 
It  had  been  a  political  issue  in  1958. 1960, 
and  1962,  ai  id  tho\isands  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans can  till  you  from  firsthand  expe- 
rience that  a  political  issue  never  paid 
for  a  day  i:  i  a  hospital,  or  a  visit  to  the 
doctor,  or  a  prescription  drug.  I  say 
again,  I  res  ret  that  this  may  be  a  politi- 
cal issue  f c  r  the  fourth  or  fifth  succes- 
sive campa  gn,  but  if  it  is  to  be  one,  I 
want  every  me  to  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  responsible  because 
the  Democ-atic  leadership,  even  recog- 
nizing that  its  own  proposal  Is  unpopular 
In  Its  own  party,  steadfastly  refuses  to 


consider  the  Bow  bill  or  any  other  substi- 
tute or  alternative  to  King-Anderson  un- 
less it  is  financed  by  a  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  and  controlled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

BOW    BILL    SOLUTION 

If  the  Bow  bill  could  be  brought  to  this 
House  for  debate,  I  predict  that  it  would 
be  enacted  into  law  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  and  by  next  January  1  any  per- 
son over  65  could  have  in  his  possession 
the  means  to  acquire  either  of  the  com- 
prehensive medical  and  hospital  care 
insurance  proposals  outlined  in  that  bill, 
regardless  of  his  physical  condition,  re- 
gardless of  his  previous  medical  history, 
and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis  for 
as  long  as  he  continued  the  premiums  in 
force.  And  the  Bow  bill  would  assure 
him  that  this  Government  would  make 
the  necessary  provisions,  through  the  tax 
credit  or  by  the  medical  care  insurance 
certificate,  to  keep  those  premiums  in 
force. 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  older  peo- 
ple about  this  bill.  Some  of  them  have 
been  devoted  advocates  of  the  King- 
Anderson  plan,  simply  because  they  need 
assistance  and  it  is  the  only  assistance 
they  have  heard  al)out.  But  when  I  ex- 
plain the  Bow  bill  to  them,  they  are 
pleased,  they  applaud  it,  they  ask  me 
why  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  not  let  us  debate  the 
Bow  bill,  and  they  ask  us  why  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  have  given  so  little 
information  concerning  it. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  bill,  let  me  discuss  it  briefly. 

INDIVIDUAL    CHOICE 

It  is  based  upon  individual  choice.  It 
is  a  system  whereby  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  cooperate  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  those  older  citizens  who 
need  help  with  health  problems. 

Further,  it  is  a  system  under  which  a 
son  or  daughter,  or  any  other  relative, 
can  discharge  his  family  responsibilities 
for  the  elderly  without  undue  financial 
strain.  And  it  is  a  system  whereby  busi- 
ness and  industry  can  extend  to  retired 
workers  the  fine  insurance  programs  now 
provided  for  active  workers. 

The  basis  for  this  entire  system  is  an 
income  tax  credit  not  unlike  the  prin- 
ciple so  ably  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

An  individual  over  65  would  be  guar- 
anteed the  means  with  which  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  a  comprehensive  medical 
care  insurance  program,  the  details  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  would  issue 
a  medical  care  insurance  certificate  to 
anyone  over  65  who  paid  no  Federal 
income  tax  and  who  was  not  insured  by 
reason  of  any  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  He  could  take  that  certificate 
to  the  insurance  carrier  of  his  choice 
and  use  it  to  pay  the  premiums.  The 
carrier  would  return  It  to  the  Treasury 
where  it  would  be  redeemed  for  cash,  or 
the  carrier  might  use  it  in  partial  pay- 
ment of  its  own  tax  bill. 

'Every  person  over  65  whose  Income, 
though  less  than  $4,000,  was  sufficient  to 
require  him  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  $150 


would  receive  a  tax  credit  in  that  amount 
so  that  instead  of  paying  the  tax,  he 
could  use  the  money  to  buy  the  medical 
care  program. 

Any  person  who  paid  the  premiums  for 
this  protection  for  a  relative  past  65 
could  take  the  same  tax  credit,  as  could 
any  employer  with  respect  to  a  retired 
employee. 

And  for  the  older  persons  who  pay  be- 
tween $1  and  $149  in  income  tax,  the  tax 
would  be  forgiven  and  a  certificate  is- 
sued  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  ud 
S150. 

INSURANCE  IS  AVAILABLE 

About  this  point  In  the  explanation, 
someone  always  says  that  you  cannot 
buy  the  kind  of  insurance  I  am  talking 
about  for  $150.  Or  that  someone  will  be 
left  out  because  he  is  ill,  or  had  a  heart 
attack.  And  I  can  only  say  to  these  peo- 
ple that  they  are  not  abreast  of  devel- 
opments in  health  insurance.  Tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made.  Policies 
that  disregard  prior  medical  condition 
or  even  current  illnesses  are  common- 
place and  they  cannot  be  canceled  be- 
cause someone  is  a  bad  risk.  They  are 
guaranteed  renewable.  This  is  a  devel- 
opment that  private  enterprise  has 
achieved  in  its  own  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  the  achievement  should  be 
recognized,  applauded,  and  encouraged. 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  $150,  let  me  say 
that  I  took  occasion  to  ask  actuaries  of 
several  major  companies  to  draw  me  a 
plan  which  would  cost  that  much.  They 
did  so.  That  plan  is  in  the  Bow  bill. 
Later,  I  wrote  to  some  80  major  insurance 
carriers  and  asked  whether  they  would 
issue  the  kind  of  insurance  described  in 
my  bill  for  $150.  More  than  half  re- 
plied that  they  would  do  so.  Some  have 
assured  me  that  they  would  be  able  to 
write  even  better  policies  than  I  have 
established  as  the  Bow  bill  minimum  be- 
cause the  market  of  some  14  million  peo- 
ple, and  the  possibility  of  combining  re- 
sources to  insure  large  groups,  would 
make  a  savings  likely. 

Occasionally,  I  manage  to  convince  the 
opponent  of  this  fact,  only  to  have  him 
counter  with  the  argument  that  my  bill 
would  constitute  a  windfall  for  the  in- 
surance carriers.  How,  I  ask,  can  any- 
thing be  more  inconsistent?  On  one 
hand,  they  say  that  a  company  could  not 
afford  to  offer  the  insurance  for  $150  and. 
on  the  other,  they  charge  that  it  would  be 
a  windfall  or  a  bonanza. 

Insurance  carriers  today  are  trying  to 
solve  this  problem  and,  in  trying  to  do  so, 
they  are  willing  to  cut  costs  and  profits 
to  the  bone  or  to  do  without  profits. 

QUESTION  OF  PBOFTT 

But  suppose  some  profit  should  ac- 
crue. Is  that  a  crime  in  America?  Con- 
sider how  the  profits  of  insurance  com- 
panies are  used  today.  They  are  a  back- 
bone of  development  in  our  economy. 
They  are  the  financial  foundation  of 
countless  new  economic  enterprises. 
And  they  pay  taxes.  We  do  not  expect 
highway  contractors  to  build  our  high- 
ways without  profit.  We  do  not  expect 
food  suppliers  to  deliver  goods  to  vet- 
erans hospitals  without  profit.  We  do 
not  expect  Boeing  to  build  aircraft  with- 
out profit.     Why,  then,  should  anyone 
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nuestion  the  profit  of  insurance  carriers 
providing  a  desperately  needed  service? 

I  think  we  should  encourage  insurance 
carriers  to  perform  a  service  that  they 
are  well  equipped  and  trained  to  do, 
thus  relieving  the  Government  of  a  bur- 
den that  it  is  ill  equipped  to  carry.  Why 
should  we  create  a  new  bureaucracy  in 
HEW  to  handle  hospitalization  when  we 
already  have  adequate  private  and  non- 
profit means  of  doing  so? 

A  letter  from  a  constituent,  one  of  the 
thousands  who  has  waited  months  while 
his  claim  for  social  security  disability  is 
processed,  wrote  to  me  recently  and  said 
he  hoped  that  we  would  never  give  the 
social  security  administration  responsi- 
bility for  hospitalization.  He  foresaw  the 
same  long  delays  and  endless  investiga- 
tions before  admission  to  a  hospital  that 
he  is  now  experiencing  before  he  can 
collect  the  disability  benefits  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  And  I  could  have  told  him, 
though  I  did  not,  that  he  was  probably 
right.  I  am  told  that  in  Britain  it  now 
takes  up  to  2  years  to  arrange  for  sur- 
gery under  the  British  plan  of  national- 
ized medicine.  Is  that  what  we  want  for 
our  retired  citizens? 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  some  pro- 
visions for  the  older  person  who  is  in- 
digent. Tlie  Kerr-Mills  Act,  in  effect 
in  over  30  States,  is  beginning  to  provide 
a  good  service  for  the  indigent.  But  I  am 
concerned  with  those  who  are  not  in- 
digent just  as  much  as  I  am  concerned 
with  the  very  poor.  Must  an  American 
citizen  be  reduced  to  near  poverty  before 
anyone  will  raise  a  hand  to  help  him? 
That  is  the  question.  The  purpose  and 
the  importance  of  the  Bow  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide help  before  illness  reduces  an  older 
couple  to  indigence;  to  help  them  with 
medical  costs  before  they  must  exhaust 
their  savings  or  mortgage  the  family 
home. 

There  are  so  many  arguments  for  the 
Bow  bill. 

CHILDREN  CAN  HELP 

We  are  told  that  young  people  should 
not  be  forced  to  deprive  themselves  or 
their  children  in  order  to  help  aged  par- 
ents. This  is  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  still 
believe  that  children  have  an  obligation 
to  their  parents,  and  I  still  believe  that 
most  young  Americans  want  to  discharge 
their  obligation.  The  Bow  bill  would 
make  it  so  easy  to  do  so.  much  easier  than 
increasing  the  regressive  payroll  tax  for 
social  security  hospitalization  to  10  or  11 
percent  of  gross  earnings,  with  no  deduc- 
tions. 

I  should  think  that  labor  leaders  would 
welcome  the  Bow  bill.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  secure  for  retired  union  members  the 
kind  of  insurance  protection  they  need,  a 
program  that  most  certainly  could  be 
included  in  labor-management  contracts 
with  ease.  Can  it  be  that  labor  leaders 
do  not  wish  to  bother  with  the  retired 
man  who  no  longer  pays  dues?  Or  could 
it  be  that  some  of  them  want  Govern- 
ment control  of  medical  care?  Perhaps 
that  is  the  explanation.  Certainly  indi- 
vidual labor  union  members  with  whom 
I  have  talked  endorse  my  idea. 

I  mentioned  the  social  security  tax, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Social  insurance  is  the 
term.  The  worker  pays  into  the  fund 
during  all  of  the  years  of  his  life  imtil 


he  retires  and  then  he  will  be  cared  for. 
His  retirement  and  hospitalization  will 
come  from  a  self-sustaining  fund  to 
which  he  and  his  employer  contributed 
for  45  years.  The  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  AFL-CIO  leadership 
and  the  leaders — though  not  the  rank 
and  file — of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  demand  that  this  is  the  way 
and  the  only  way  to  finance  assistance 
for  our  old  people.  They  are  willing  only 
to  concede  that  the  general  revenue  can 
be  used  for  people  who  are  not  part  of  the 
social  security  retirement  system. 

I  wonder  why  this  must  be  the  case. 
Why  must  everything  we  do  for  our  old 
people  be  paid  for  by  a  self-sustaining 
fund  based  on  payroll  taxes?  We  do  not 
apply  this  rigid  standard  to  other  Fed- 
eral Government  programs.  With  a 
very  few  exceptions — the  interstate  high- 
way program  and  the  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands for  waterfowl  are  the  only  two  I 
think  of  immediately— all  other  Federal 
Goverrunent  programs  are  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Treasury, 
or  by  borrowing,  which  becomes  an  obli- 
gation of  all  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
put  our  foreign  aid  program  on  a  self- 
sustaining  pay-as-you  go  basis.  We  do 
not  put  the  construction  of  Federal 
buildings  on  a  self-sustaining  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  We  do  not  require  that  the 
farmers  alone  support  farm  programs. 
Why  then  do  we  single  out  the  elderly, 
the  retired  Americans,  and  say  that  their 
medical  care  requirements  must  be 
financed  by  deductions  from  wages? 

MEDICAL    CARE    PRIORITY 

Some  reply  that  it  is  because  medical 
care  for  the  aged  would  cost  so  much. 
To  that  I  reply  it  is  high  time  we  set  a 
system  of  priorities  among  the  various 
demands  for  Federal  funds.  We  should 
estimate  our  revenue,  and  put  some  aside 
to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  then 
find  out  what  we  had  left  to  spend  and 
decide  what  programs  are  most  deserving 
of  a  share.  Defense  is  extremely  impor- 
tant; perhaps  it  has  first  priority.  But 
somewhere  close  behind  it,  with  a  high 
priority  indeed,  should  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem  that  faces  a  retired 
American  when  catastrophic  illness 
strikes  him.  Certainly  I  would  give  it 
priority  far  higher  than  the  $3.5  billion 
foreign  aid  program;  far  higher  than 
amounts  spent  on  Federal  hydroelectric 
projects;  way  ahead  of  grants  for  the 
training  of  Cuban  refugee  college  stu- 
dents, and  many,  many  other  programs  I 
could  mention.  This  is  the  straightfor- 
ward way  to  discharge  what  I  believe  is 
a  national  obligation. 

SOCIALIZED    MEDICINE? 

Others  say  that  the  administration 
insists  upon  social  security  financing, 
and  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  because  the 
King-Anderson  bill  is  only  the  camel's 
nose  under  the  tent,  the  first,  tiny  step 
toward  national  compulsory  health  care 
for  all  citizens.  This  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  a  column  by  Joseph  Kraft  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  September  4. 
Writing  of  the  Senate  action,  Mr.  Kraft 
says: 

Medicare  was  a  particularly  touchy  issue 
because   It   Involved   a   basic   principle,   tbe 


use  of  the  social  security  system  to  finance 
health  benefits.  Once  the  principle  has  been 
accepted.  It  Is  merely  a  question  of  money. 
While  the  opening  payments  will  be  small, 
the  door  has  been  opened.  It  Is  now  predict- 
able that,  step  by  step,  over  the  years,  the 
United  States  will  develop  a  full-scale  pro- 
gram of  health  Insurance  for  all  citizens. 

Here  is  the  real  motive,  and  the  reason 
why  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  the 
King- Anderson  bill. 

Few  people  wish  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  control  all 
of  the  medical  care  and  health  facilities 
of  this  Nation.  Government  medicine 
will  be  bad  medicine  for  the  people  of 
America.  Instead  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  medical  care  in  the  entire  world, 
we  will  be  reduced  to  the  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  system  that  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  since 
nationalized  medicine  was  established. 

These  are  my  arguments  and  this  is 
my  plea  to  the  leadership  of  this  House 
and  the  President  to  abandon  their  stub- 
born insistence  that  their  way  is  the  only 
way  to  help  our  retired  citizens.  Open 
the  door  to  other  suggestions.  Let  us 
consider  alternative  plans.  Let  us  de- 
bate the  Bow  bill.  This  is  a  problem 
that  needs  solution.  It  is  time  to  act 
on  it  now. 


Cons^essman  Rostenkowski  Reports  to  the 
People  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  submit  the  following  report 
to  the  residents  of  Illinois'  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  as  a  composite  self- 
analysis  of  the  legislative  activities  of 
the  88th  Congress  and  my  activities  as 
their  Representative. 

With  sine  die  adjournment  on  October 
3,  1964,  the  88th  Congress  was  in  session 
longer  than  any  other  peacetime  Con- 
gress. The  first  session  lasted  until 
Christmas  eve,  while  the  second  session 
remained  active  for  9  months  of  this 
year.  But  the  results  of  the  action 
taken,  can  label  the  88th  as  a  "do  some- 
thing" Congress.  It  should  be  said  that 
its  theme  was  "Progress  and  Prosperity^ 
With  a  Purpose."  In  all  areas,  its  many 
accomplishments  have  labeled  it  as  "one 
of  the  top  legislative  performers  of  our 
time."  Roscoe  Drummond  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  wrote,  "Its  record  of 
achievement  merits  the  praise  and  es- 
teem of  the  whole  Nation."  And  I  might 
add  that  we  have  recovered  our  position 
as  the  No.  1  Nation  in  the  world. 
It  took  4  years  of  sound  and  responsible 
leadership  under  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
administration  and  through  progressive 
legislation  we  have  regained  the  momen- 
tum necessary  to  forge  ahead.  But  the 
success  we  do  enjoy  is  not  complete  and 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  if  we 
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nalntain  our  position  as  leader 
world  and  eventually  defeat 
slavery  which  still  en- 
of  the  world.    And  this  defeat 
accomplished   not   by  forceful 
we  will  never  relax  our 
KMture,  but  will  keep  it  strong 
against  Communist  ag- 
but   by   the   example   of  the 
can  be  enjoyed  through  free 
,  which  cannot  go  unnoticed  by 
peoples,  regardless  of  the 
that  surrounds  them.    The 
set  by  the  free  world,  with  us  as 
will  be  the  inspiration  needed 
e|islaved  to  shake  their  shackles 
part  of  the  great  society  of 
and  enjoy  its  fruits, 
fdrward  motion  on  the  road  to 
reached  high  gear  in  the  last  9 
But  the  acceleration  started  4 
and  with  each  succeeding  year, 
up  speed  to  reach  the  momen- 
1  low  enjoy  and  which  will  cata- 
greater  progress  in  the  future, 
this  report  for  its  readers  to 
of  what  was  necessary  to  re- 
stature.    And  I  also  make  it  to 
important  issues  failed  to  be 
and  must  be  brought  to  the 
in  the  next  Congress.     Some 
they  are  "lost"  causes,  but  the 
process  takes  time  and  con- 
all  that  was  necessary  to  get  us 
igain,  time  was  at  a  premium. 

NATIONAL  XCONOMT 

For  tlie  United  States  to  regain  its 
position  IS  a  progressive,  prosperous  na- 
tion, importance  fell  upon  legislation 
dealing  '  rith  our  economic  problems  and 
to  estal  ilish  programs  for  economic 
growth.  Of  the  legislation  enacted,  the 
most  sig  itflcant  had  to  be  the  tax  bill  of 
1963,  wllch  was  written  by  the  House 
Ways  ard  Means  Committee  of  which  I 
am  now  a  member.  When  the  Kennedy 
administration  first  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sizable  individual  and  corpo- 
rate tas  cut  in  1961,  the  President's 
Council  >f  Economic  Advisers  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  Federal  tax  burden 
should  b ;  reduced  to  stimulate  use  of  the 
coimtry'i  i  full  economic  capacity. 
Througl]  this  program  we  could  increase 
the  amoLmt  of  national  income,  which 
would  re  suit  in  more  revenueoo  bring  a 
balance  to  the  budget.  The  legislation 
was  att£  eked  by  sarcastic  nonbelievers 
who  fel  we  would  destroy  our  price 
structur(  and  create  chaos  in  our  Na- 
tion's alj  eady  floxmdering  economy.  But 
since  the  enactment  of  the  tax  reduction 
bill  in  F(  bruary  of  this  year,  the  dubious 
have  been  proven  wrong  and  the  econ- 
omy haf  blossomed.  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues ar«  at  a  record  level  showing  an 
Increase  of  $2.5  billion  for  the  first  7 
months  >f  this  year  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year.  Our  gross  na- 
tional p  oduct  has  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  $518.5  billion  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, exceeding  the  predicted  $617  billion, 
and  far  above  the  $577.4  billion  for  the 
same  pei  iod  last  year. 

Busintss  enterprises  are  expanding 
and  moc  emizing  much  faster  than  pre- 
dicted. Capital  spending  is  $4.3  billion 
ahead  of  last  year. 


Retail  sales  are  booming  and  should 
reach  a  record  volume  of  about  $260  bil- 
Uon  by  this  year's  end.  We  are  well 
ahead  of  the  $246.4  billion  in  1963  and 
double  the  volume  of  17  years  ago. 

And  in  spite  of  this  increased  spending 
individual  savings  are  at  an  alltime 
high — $35.4  billion  for  this  year's  second 
quarter  compared  with  last  year's  figure 
of  $27.1  billion. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  other  programs 
now  underway.  The  economy  should 
continue  to  move  upward  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  will  assist  those  swept  by  the 
tide  of  progress  that  leaves  backwaters 
of  unemplojonent.  The  3-year  author- 
ized program  provides  for  a  job  corps 
training  youth  in  conservation  camps 
and  in  urban  and  rural  residential  train- 
ing centers,  a  work-training  program  for 
youths  on  the  community  level,  commu- 
nity action  programs  involving  Federal 
aid  and  direction  to  civic  groups  and 
other  private  organizations,  a  domestic 
peace  corps  to  be  known  as  VISTA — 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — and  a 
number  of  programs  for  rural  areas. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  June 
30,  1967,  we  are  assisting  the  displaced 
persons  who  are  victims  of  automation 
to  update  their  knowledge  so  they  can  be 
available  for  the  many  opportunities  that 
result  through  progress.  These  people 
can  thus  keep  pace  with  our  new  ad- 
vanced society  and  be  self-supporting 
while  contributing  their  share  to  needs 
of  our  country.  With  expanding  em- 
ployment we  can  look  to  further  tax  re- 
ductions in  many  areas,  while  reaching 
a  true  balanced  budget.  With  continued 
reductions  in  many  areas  of  Government 
spending  the  scales  can  be  favorably 
reversed. 

This  Congress  approved  fair  minimum 
wages  in  many  areas  heretofore  not  cov- 
ered, and  provided  equal  wages  for 
women  doing  the  same  job  as  their  male 
counterpart. 

With  pay  raises  granted  to  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees  as  well  as 
to  the  military,  they  can  keep  pace  with 
the  advancements  in  our  economy. 

VETERANS    AND    SERVICEMEN 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, we  passed  a  compromised  veter- 
ans' pension  bill  to  Increase  pensions  for 
most  war  veterans  and  reopened  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program  for 
a  limited  number  of  veterans.  The  bill's 
provisions  on  pensions  cover  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  war  who  have  at  least  10-per- 
cent disability  that  is  not  connected  with 
their  military  service.  Widows  are  also 
included. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  pension  a  veteran 
or  widow  must  have  an  income  of  less 
than  $1,800  a  year  if  they  are  without 
deE>endents  or  less  than  $3,000  a  year  if 
they  have  dependents. 

Under  the  insurance  compromise,  all 
veterans  who  have  disability  resulting 
from  military  service  will  have  a  year 
to  enroll  in  the  NSLI  program.  Their 
premiums  for  $10,000  of  life  insurance: 
$149.20  a  year  at  age  35;  $228.40  a  year 
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if  they  are  45;  and  $365.40  a  year  if  the* 
are  55.  ^ 

In  addition,  veterans  with  non-serv. 
ice-connected  disabilities  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  insurance  from  private 
firms  will  be  eligible.  Their  premiums 
for  $10,000  of  life  insurance  would  be 
$200.80  a  year  at  age  35;  $287.10  a  year 
at  age  45;  and  $451.30  a  year  at  age  55 

EDUCATION 

This  Congress  was  quite  cognizant  of 
the  technical  advancements  taken  place 
in  our  way  of  life,  and  we  realized  the 
need  of  proper  education  for  our  youth 
We  met  the  challenge  before  us  with 
soimd  programs  to  provide  the  needed 
education  to  our  young  so  they  can  be 
prepared  to  face  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

With  the  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  we  enable  prom- 
ising students  who  seek  a  college  educa- 
tion to  borrow  money  from  the  Federal 
Government,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  higher  institutes  of  learning, 
which  is  needed  to  finance  this  education. 
The  money  is  to  be  paid  by  installments 
after  the  individual  has  become  self- 
supporting.  This  program  is  truly  one 
of  the  most  progressive  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion of  modern  time.  Students  that  have 
benefited  from  this  act  when  it  was  first 
established  in  1958  are  now  repaying 
their  obligation  with  interest. 

With  other  programs  adopted  to  assist 
in  financing  the  construction  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities;  assist- 
ance in  the  aid  of  education  of  nurses 
and  other  professional  personnel  in  the 
health  field ;  and  assistance  in  vocational 
educational  programs,  we,  in  this  Con- 
gress, have  faced  the  challenge  of  ad- 
vancing the  education  of  our  youth 
through  sound  judgment. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  SECtTRITT 

This  Congress  has  not  jeopardized  our 
security  in  the  world.  We  have  provided 
for  the  military  strength  of  this  Nation, 
which  is  second  to  none.  We  have  ad- 
vanced our  weaponry  systems,  main- 
tained a  balance  of  available  manpower 
for  defense  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  It 
should  be  needed,  and  generally  con- 
tinue our  sound  program  of  preparedness 
as  a  deterrent  against  aggression.  And 
although  this  phase  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operation  requires  the  largest 
part  of  our  revenue  for  its  support,  we 
reduced  the  cost  of  financing  it  by  half 
a  billion  dollars  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  without  endangering  our  position. 
It  Is  most  ironical  that  we,  a  nation 
that  does  not  desire  world  conquest  but 
seeks  to  live  in  peace,  must  maintain 
the  strongest  military  might  to  check 
aggression.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  tax  ourselves  to  this  extreme,  but 
it  is  an  Investment  in  protection  for  our 
homes,  our  resources,  and  our  future. 
An  investment  against  the  destruction 
of  self-determination  as  our  way  of  life. 

SOCIAL  SECURTTT,  HEALTH,  AND  PXTBLIC  WTLFAB 

The  strongest  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram of  progress  in  this  Congress  cen- 
tered on  providing  for  our  senior  years. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  back  in  the  thirties — which  has 
proven  its  worth  to  the  point  that  it  Is 
reluctantly  being  recognized  as  a  sound 
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urogram  of  security  and  dignity  for  our 
senior  citizens  by  those  who  have  opposed 
«n  of  its  concepts  since  its  beglimlng — 
the  attack  against  improvhig  this  pro- 
gram is  the  strongest  conducted  by  the 
conservative  element  In  Congress.  Al- 
though their  present  national  leader 
states  that  he  supports  the  social  security 
system  and  wants  to  see  it  strengthened, 
be  has  led  the  action  to  oppose  it. 

Our  biggest  failure  in  this  Congress 
was  to  approve  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  reach  an  agreement  on 
establishing  a  needed  medical  care  plan 
under  its  provisions,  but  the  most  inten- 
sified assault  on  any  piece  of  legislation 
in  this  Congress  was  focused  on  this,  one 
of  the  truly  worthy  pieces  of  legislation 
considered.  It  was  stymied  in  Congress 
and  the  reluctant  opposition  would  not 
yield  their  position.  The  end  result  was 
the  loss  of  across-the-board  benefit  in- 
creases, benefits  to  children  who  attend 
school  full  time  after  reaching  age  18 
and  until  age  22,  lowering  the  age  limit 
for  widows  to  be  eligible  for  benefits,  and 
to  enable  certain  groups  of  self-employed 
to  be  covered  under  the  act  if  they  so 

desired.  „       ^  . 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  but  as  I 
have  said,  there  are  times  when  the  leg- 
islative process  is  slow,  especially  when 
powerful  opponents  delay  and  sidetrack 
the  issue.  However,  we  cannot  give  up 
and  I  believe  that  the  will  of  the  people 
in  their  strong  support  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  need  for  the  improve- 
ments I  have  mentioned,  should  pre- 
vail and  we  must  work  for  these  improve- 
ments in  the  next  Congress. 

rOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

We  continued  aid  to  nations  in  great 
need,  who  are  struggling  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion of  self-reliance,  and  the  progress 
being  made  by  these  nations  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  the  costs  of  support.  This  is 
insurance  for  free  world  strength. 

The  establishment  and  continued  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  most  benefi- 
cial in  proving  to  the  world  that  we  de- 
sire peace  and  prosperity  for  all  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS 

Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  this  area.  We  have  faced  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  national 
transportation,  both  public  and  private, 
through  the  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
We  met  the  challenge  of  urban  renewal 
and  the  need  for  low -cost  public  housing, 
and  we  continued  to  improve  our  high- 
way systems. 

We  looked  after  the  needs  of  the  men- 
tally retarded;  and  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  hospitals  while 
modernizing  those  now  in  existence. 

We  have  insured  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens in  all  areas  of  our  Nation,  which  we, 
in  Illinois,  have  recognized  and  enjoyed 
under  State  laws  dating  back  to  the  year 
of  1885. 

We  have  acted  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  and  to  seek  means  of  eliminat- 
ing these  hazards  to  our  health.  We  took 
a  positive  approach  in  developing  out- 
door recreation  programs  and  preserving 
our  wilderness  areas  for  us  to  enjoy  in 
our  leisiure  hours. 


PXXSONAL  REPOaX 

I  am  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  In  Chi- 
cago, m.,  for  their  confidence  and  support 
in  this,  the  88th  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
86th  and  87th  Congresses.  This  encour- 
agement was  most  inspiring  in  accepting 
the  important  position  as  majority  whip 
of  Illinois,  and  a  seat  on  the  Important 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — the  com- 
mittee on  conmiittees — on  which  my  col- 
leagues elected  to  have  me  serve.  And  I 
hope  that  the  roles  I  have  assumed  in 
this  Congress  will  be  a  sense  of  pride  to 
every  one  of  the  490,000  residents  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, as  I  have  been  proud  to  serve. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  lengthy  report 
but  it  is  only  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  action  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Therefore,  my  constituents  can  obtain 
more  detailed  information  by  writing  me 
if  they  so  desire.  If  they  seek  personal 
service  for  any  of  their  problems,  my  dis- 
trict office  at  2547  West  North  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.,  will  be  open  daily  from  9 
ajn.  to  5  pjn.  and  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  7  until  9  p.m.  during 
the  winter  months.  Although  the  vol- 
ume of  mall  I  have  received  this  past 
year  has  greatly  increased,  I  have  geared 
my  staff  to  look  after  the  needs  of  my 
constituents  and  make  every  effort  to 
acknowledge  their  requests  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  shall  continue  to  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  them. 


We,  like  Coliunbus  and  his  coimtry- 
men,  must  meet  the  unknown  continent 
of  the  future  with  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose and  greatness  of  spirit,  not  with  the 
meanness  and  confinement  of  little 
minds.  

Social  Security  and  Civil  Serrice  Retire- 
ment Benefits 


Colnmbns  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day. October  12,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  472  years  ago,  and 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  man  who  led  that 
famous  expedition,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

Like  others  who  have  left  the  shores 
of  Italy  and  Spain  he  was  determined 
not  to  turn  back,  but  to  discover  new 
lands  and  spread  the  civilization  and 
faith  of  Europe  beyond  the  seas.  Co- 
lumbus Day  Indeed  serves  to  remind  us 
of  the  contributions  of  those  later  gen- 
erations who  have  sailed  from  Italy  for 
which  we  in  America  should  be  pro- 
foundly grateful.  The  enrichment  of 
our  American  way  of  life  in  the  fields  of 
music,  art.  literature,  science,  and  labor 
by  the  courageous  and  generous  sons  and 
daughters  of  Italy  has  been  particularly 
marked.  Their  contributions  refute  the 
contentions  of  those  who  would  bar  the 
door  against  liberalization  of  our  im- 
migration laws,  who  would  retain  the 
outmoded  nationality  quotas  and  who 
have  so  little  faith  in  our  future  that 
they  would  turn  away  the  compatriots  of 
those  who  have  helped  to  make  America 
great. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
acknowledged — however  Indirectly  and 
unintentionally— that  I  have  been  right 
all  along  on  these  certain  matters? 

SOCIAL  SECTTRITT 

Just  before  the  final  adjournment,  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  advocates 
.of  medicare  under  social  security  faced 
a  clear  cut  choice:  Either  enactment  of 
increased  social  secvirity  benefits  and 
higher  payroll  taxes,  substantially  as 
voted  earlier  this  year  by  the  House,  but 
without  medicare  or  no  election-year 
social  security  legislation  in  1964. 

They  chose  the  latter.  The  explana- 
tion current  in  Washington  Is  cvu-ious,  to 
say  the  least. 

The  liberal  Washington  Post  reported 
medicare  sponsors  believed  "payroll  taxes 
to  support  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits would  have  been  raised  to  such  a 
level  that  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
to  push  through  additional  taxes  to  sup- 
port medicare." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
conservative  Wall  Street  Journal  simi- 
larly explained  that  proponents  of  social 
security  financed  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  "feared  these  increases  would 
preempt  much  of  the  higher  payroll 
taxes  needed  to  finance  medicare." 

At  first  blush,  this  seems  like  a  belated 
but  welcome  rediscovery  of  arithmetic 
and  emergence  of  a  previously  lacking 
awareness  that  even  the  taxpayer  has 
"load  limits." 

Rejoicing,  however,  could  be  premature 
on  both  counts.  Quite  possibly  this  is 
only  a  preelection  recollection  that  tax- 
payers are  also  voters. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  advocates  of 
medicare  were  willing— indeed,  eager— 
to  take  both  expanded  social  security 
benefits  and  medicare  so  long  as  they 
thought  they  could  get  both.  The  further 
hard  truth  is  that  if  medicare  is  later 
adopted— as  is  strongly  urged  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson— it  will  open  the  door  to 
new,  unprecedented,  and  recurring  pres- 
sures to  forget  both  arithmetic  and  the 
taxpayers'  plight. 

It  is  pleasant,  though,  to  know  that  the 
liberals  acknowledge— even  briefly  and 
under  the  spell  of  preelection  good  be- 
havior—that there  is  some  validity  to  the 
misgivings  1  have  voiced  and  voted  over 
the  years  regarding  a  sky-is-the-limit  ex- 
pansion of  social  security  benefits  and 
taxes. 
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matter— adequate  funding 

benefits  for  present  and 

federal  civil  service  retirees — I 

only  agreement  with  my  past 

but  a  pledge  of  futiu-e  support 

4tand. 

of  the  National  Asso- 
Eetired  Civil  Employees  and 
Federal  employee  unions 
4larmed  over  reports  that  I  might 
move  to  block  House 
of  a  bill  increasing  pen- 
present  and  future  retirees. 
cc|nf  erence  with  them  I  agreed  not 
indeed,  to  vote  for  the 
;wo  conditions:   first,  that  time 
allowed  for  floor  debate  to  point 
^rioiis  financial  condition  of  the 
fund — the  present  fund  defi- 
billion — and  the  need  for  ade- 
filture   congressional    appropria- 
the  fund;    and,   second,  that 
organization  leaders  them- 
wbuld  pledge  to  go  all  out  next 
Support  legislation  to  begin  cor- 
the  situation, 
condition  became  pointless 
he  administration  itself  did  not 
bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
hereby  killing  the  pension  in- 
year. 
employee  leaders'  pledge,  on  the 
was  given  unequivocally.    If 
in  Congress  next  year  I  will 
legislation  to  begin  sound  and 
financing    of    the    retirement 
will  then  call  on  the  employee 
redeem  their  pledge, 
practical,   human  value  of  this 
program — like  that  of  social 
on  its  soundness  as 
s  generosity. 


crease 

The 
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Honorable  Gardner  R.  Withrow 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


5  aturday.  October  3. 1964 


sac  ness 
the 


Z4BLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
that  I  read  in  the  latest 
Trainman  News  of  the  pass- 
ing awat  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
late  Honorable  Gardner  R.  Withrow,  of 
Wisconsi  i.  He  passed  away  in  his  home- 
town of  jaCrosse,  after  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness. 
I  kno\' 


that  these  tidings  will  bring 

the  hearts  of  Gardner's  many 

this  House.    He  had  served  in 

legi4lative  body  for  20  years,  retir- 

During  his  service  here,  his 

iemeanor,  his  tact  and  courtesy, 

counsel,    and    his    unfailing 

to  help  his  colleagues,  won 

respect  and  the  affectionate 

of  his  fellow  Representatives. 

one  of  the  kindest  and  con- 

nen  I  ever  knew,  and  I  sorrow 


sorrow 
friends 
this 
ingln 
cheerful 
his    wise 
wlllingne  ss 
him  dfee]) 
friendship 
He  was 
siderate 
at  his 

But  adart 
sonal  qui  litles 
able,  conscientious 
legislate] 


tuly 


pai  smg. 


from  his  tremendous  per- 

,  Gardner  Withrow  was  an 

and  forward  looking 

He  represented   the   Third 


District  of  Wisconsin  for  two  decades, 
championing  the  interests  of  his  elector- 
ate, striving  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  us  and  for  our  children.  Only  three 
Wisconsin  Congressmen  have  served  in 
this  body  longer  than  he  did.  This,  in 
itself,  is  a  measure  of  the  outstanding 
job  he  did  for  his  people,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  he  enjoyed  in 
his  district. 

I  may  mention  that  Gardner  With- 
row's  record  of  public  service  included 
also  2  years  as  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Assembly,  from  1928  to  1930. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recall 
at  this  point  Gardner  Withrow's  special 
concern  and  interest  in  problems  faced 
by  our  transportation  system  and  the 
people  employed  in  it.  The  origin  of 
that  interest  dates  back  to  January  20, 
1918,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Lodge  176  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen.  He  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  that  lodge  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  served  for  a  time  as  the  broth- 
erhood's Wisconsin  State  representative. 
His  contribution  to  the  enactment  of  sub- 
stantive legislation  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, and  of  railroad  employees'  re- 
tirement benefits,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  and  my  wife's 
profound  sympathy  to  Gardner's  widow 
and  family.  May  they  find  consolation 
in  this  hour  of  their  loss  in  the  thought 
that  the  good  Lord  has  called  him  to  be 
among  His  very  own. 


A  Faithful  and  Great  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
88th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I  wish  to 
put  on  the  record  my  admiration  for  the 
quality  of  leadership  which  President 
Johnson  has  given  to  this  body  and  to 
the  Nation  since  he  assumed  his  high 
office  under  such  tragic  circumstances. 

The  88th  Congress  has  written  a  mag- 
nificent record  of  accomplishment,  com- 
parable only  to  its  most  productive  period 
under  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Representing  an  ur- 
ban area,  as  I  do,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  act  finally  on  a  pro- 
gram for  urban  ma.ss  transportation  and 
to  pass  a  comprehensive  housing  and 
community  development  bill.  These 
measures  will  help  us  carry  on  the  work 
of  reshaping  our  cities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  present  and  future  generations. 

Perhaps  greater  landmarks  in  legisla- 
tive history  are  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Act.  These 
new  measures  are  of  monumental  im- 
portance to  our  Nation.  Many  other 
acts  go  to  make  up  the  astonishing  rec- 
ord of  this  Congress — a  record  that  could 
not  possibly  have  been  achieved  without 
the  leadership  of  the  President. 


October  s 

President  Johnson  has  faithfully  car 
ried  on  all  the  responsibilities  he  ta 
herited  from  President  Kennedy     ^ 
he  has  ahready  made  a  great  contributlm 
uniquely  his  own  in  imiting  the  counS 
in  a  common  effort  to  build  a  nationS 
prosperity  in  which  all  can  share  ^ 
equal  opportunity.    He  is  a  great  Pre^ 
dent,  leading  us  into  one  of  the  greatert 
periods  of  our  history.    He  deserves  to 
and  will  surely  be  elected  by  an  over 
whelming    majority    of    the   voters  on 
November  3. 


The  Appalachian  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  so-called  Appalachian  bill— HJl. 
11946 — to  put  it  mildly,  is  complex  and 
comprehensive.  I  doubt  if  ever  any 
measure  covering  such  a  vast  area  of  hu- 
man activity,  coupled  up  with  a  most 
confused  and  confusing  problem,  "pov- 
erty," has  ever  been  considered  by  any 
other  legislative  body,  let  alone  the  high- 
ly organized  and  erudite  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  matter  is  by  no  means 
simplified  when  we  realize  that  by  some 
people,  "poverty"  is  considered  a  virtue 
and  history  proves  that  it  has  never  been 
overcome  by  legislative  action.  It  can 
be  corrected  only  by  the  human  effort  of 
the  individual.  This  is  the  fact  and  It 
cannot  be  overcome  by  political  sophis- 
try. As  that  great  political  economist, 
William  Graham  Sumner,  said  many 
years  ago: 

Poverty  is  the  most  fundamental  and  com- 
plex of  social  facts,  and  the  most  important 
Of  human  interests;  it  is  therefore  the  hard- 
est to  understand,  the  most  delicate  to  med- 
dle with,  and  the  easiest  to  dogmatize  about. 

May  I  very  briefly  review  the  salient 
features  of  this  measure?  Others  better 
qualified  than  I  will  elaborate  on  them. 

First.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  apply 
only  to  one  section  of  our  country,  al- 
though there  are  other  parts  of  our  land 
which  are  suffering  from  "poverty,"  and 
its  citizens  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  We 
might  well  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  right  and 
fair  for  us  representing  our  whole  Nation 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  all  our  people's  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  area 
of  our  country. 

Second.  The  bill  covei's  a  very  compre- 
hensive area  of  activity  and  why  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  has  authority  over  only 
4  of  the  12  activities  proposed  is  a 
mystery.  The  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  by  the  way  is  made  up  of  a  most 
conscientious  and  capable  group  of  men, 
has  control  of  the  highway,  water  re- 
source and  sewage  treatment,  flood  con- 
trol, and  rivers  and  harbors  legislation, 
appearing  in  the  bill.   But  there  are  many 
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other  matters  included  in  this  legislation 
which  have  no  cormection  whatever  with 
r^e  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  These  include:  health  facil- 
ities- pasture  improvement  and  develop- 
ment; timber  development  operations; 
minirig  area  restoration;  vocational  edu- 
cation facilities;  amendments  to  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954;  personal  financial 
interests;  and  supplements  to  Federal 
grants  to  aid  programs. 

AH  of  these  measures  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  yet 
their  views  were  not  asked  for  or  re- 
ceived. 

The  overcoming  of  "poverty"  under 
the  leadership,  advice,  and  financial  aid 
of  a  centralized  Federal   Government, 
using  the  money  of  all  the  taxpayers  for 
the  benefit  of  one  area  or  commvmity, 
has  been  tried  before  in  this  country 
and  met  with  absolute  failure.    May  I 
remind  my  colleagues,  and  some  of  us 
may  well  remember,  the  attempts  made 
under  the  administration   of  Franklin 
Roosevelt   in  New   Jersey,  where   with 
public  funds,  the  establishment  of  the 
"Jersey    homesteads"     was     attempted 
which  included  municipal  plants,  hous- 
ing, and  factories.     After  a  few  years 
the  whole  thing   failed   and  what  re- 
mained was  sold  to  private  enterprise 
at  a  large  loss  to  the  Government.    The 
same  was  true  of  other  and  similar  ven- 
tures in  West  Virginia  at  places  named 
"Eleanor."  and  "Arthurdale."    This  sort 
of  policy  just  does  not  accomplish  the 
elimination  or  even  the  abatement  of 
"poverty":   it   is  a  waste   of  time  and 
money  at  the  expense  of  every  citizen 
in  the  country.    I  can  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  larger  but  quite  similar 
program  should  succeed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  another  Roosevelt  who  is  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

This  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  a 
very  great  responsibihty.  Everyone  who 
is  a  red-blooded  American  is  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  to  help  our  fellow  citizens 
to  a  better  life.  There  is  no  quarrel 
about  that  whatever.  America  is  the 
"land  of  the  free  and  the  home' of  the 
brave."  and  our  forefathers  through  the 
years  of  the  past  set  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  achieving  a  sound  economy 
which  we  should  emulate.  Someone  has 
said  that.  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  and  that  is  as  true  as  can 
be.  Let  us  devote  our  resources  and 
energies  in  teaching  the  less  fortunate 
how  to  help  themselves  and  thereby 
justify  themselves  as  worthy  of  help 
from  others. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  similar 
problems,  and  each  State  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  improve  and  better  the 
lives  of  its  residents.  What  are  the 
11  States  situated  in  this  so-called  Ap- 
palachian area  doing  to  overcome 
"poverty"  within  their  borders?  How 
do  they  react  to  this  plan?  Are  they  all 
in  accord  with  the  paternalism  of  a  big 
central  government?  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

First.  "Virginia:  This  State  prides  it- 
self as  having  the  lowest  total  percent  of 
unemployment  in  the  Nation,  equaled 
only  by  Hawaii  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Second.  Teimessee :  Governor  Clement 
emphasized  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  not  all  of  the  designated 
Tennessee  portion  of  Appalachia  is  de- 
pressed. To  the  contrary,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  designated  area  comprised  some 
of  their  most  prosperous  industrial  por- 
tions of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 
Remember  that  all  of  Appalachia-Ten- 
nessee  is  within  the  service  area  of  the 
TV  A.  which  is  reported  to  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  improving  the  econ- 
omy of  that  region. 

Third.  Maryland:  There  are  only 
three  counties  in  this  State  included  in 
the  Appalachia  program,  which  embraces 
only  6.3  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Maryland  is  justly  proud  that  it  com- 
pleted its  fiscal  year  ending  June   30, 

1963.  with  a  surplus  of  about  $32  million, 
and  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  about 
$31  million  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1964.  Do  these  people  need  aid  from  a 
Federal  Government  which  is  operating 

&t  8i  l£Lr&[6  lOSS*^ 

Fourth.  West  Virginia:  The  Governor 
of  West  Virginia  testified  that  the  period 
of  1961-64  "has  been  one  of  great  eco- 
nomic recovery."  "Unemployment,"  he 
said,  "which  stood  at  105,000  in  January 
1961  has  been  gradually  cut  down  to  less 
than  60,000  early  in  1964."  The  value 
of  private  building  contracts  for  indus- 
trial plants  in  West  Virginia  awarded 
during  1962  was  $119,500,000— about  4.7 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  of  such  con- 
tracts. This  certainly  does  not  indicate 
that  West  Virginia  needs  additional  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Fifth.  Pennsylvania:  In  1963  the  per 
capita  personal  income  area  was  about 
the  same  as  the  national  average,  and 
the  percentage  of  families  having  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  $3,000  has  been 
well  below  the  national  average  in  the 
Appalachia  portion  of  Permsylvania.    It 
is  well  to  note  that  as  of  April  15,  1964, 
Federal  grants  totaling  $58,988,000  have 
been  extended  to  this  Appalachia  portion 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
Sixth.  Alabama:    About    one-half    of 
the  32  counties  in  the  Appalachian  area 
of  this  State  are  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  region  and  8  of  these  coun- 
ties are  not  eligible  for  Federal  grants 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
because  of  high  employment.    In  spite 
of   this,   as  of  April   15,   1964,  Federal 
grants   totaUng   $20,827,000   have   been 
granted    to    the    eligible    area    under 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act.     In 
addition   to  all  this  increased  Govern- 
ment activity,  under  the  space  fiight  pro- 
gram, v.-hich  plans  to  award  contracts  of 
about  $1  billion,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  doing  its  share 
in   the   economic    development   of   this 
State. 

Seventh.  Kentucky:  In  his  testimony 
the  Governor  emphasized  the  action  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  to  solve  its  Appa- 
lachia problems,  and  he  is  justly  proud  of 
the  definite  and  soimd  progress  that  has 
been  made.  In  addition  to  its  own  bond 
issue  of  $176  milhon,  the  State  has  re- 
ceived $27,561,000  for  its  Appalachia 
problem  under  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 

Eighth.  Ohio :  The  per  capita  personal 
income  in  Ohio  is  well  above  the  national 


average,  with  a  lower  percentage  of 
families  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  higher  percentage  of  families 
with  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  The  Ap- 
palachia portion  of  Ohio  includes  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion and  being  comparatively  well  off 
does  not  share  the  problems  of  other 
portions  of  the  Appalachia  region.  Ohio 
is  capable  of  meeting  any  such  problems 
without  Federal  aid. 

Ninth.  Georgia:  There  are  35  counties 
in  the  Appalachian  area,  one-third  of 
which  are  in  the  area  serviced  by  the 
Teimessee  Valley  Authority.  Further- 
more, 10  of  these  35  counties  have  never 
been  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  The 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  indicated  an  tm- 
employment  rate  lower  than  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  South  Carolina:  No  part  of  this 
State  was  included  in  the  Appalachia 
region  as  defined  in  the  original  proposal 
of  the  President;  no  reference  concern- 
ing the  economy  of  this  State  is  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission;  and  no  testimony 
was  presented  to  the  ad  hoc  committee 
regarding  this  State.  But  in  this  new 
bill,  H.R.  11946,  six  counties  of  this  State 
are  included.  None  of  these  counties  is 
eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  only  one  is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act. 
Certainly  taxpayers'  money  from  the 
other  States  in  the  Nation  should  not  be 
made  available  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Eleventh.  North  Carolina:  Of  the  29 
Appalachia  counties  in  this  State,  15  are 
ineligible  for  aid  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act,  and  according  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  this  area  in  the 
State  had  a  lower  unemployment  rate 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  1950  and 
1960.  According  to  articles  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  business  in 
Appalachia  region  is  booming  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  brief  svunmary  clearly  indicates 
that  the  States  involved  are  not  facing 
problems  which  they  cannot  themselves 
cope  with,  especially  when  the  Federal 
laws  extending  aid  to  underprivileged 
communities  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I  beg  that  you  weigh  these  facts 
carefully  before  supporting  this  proposal. 


Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sim- 
day,  October  11,  is  the  185th  armiversary 
of  the  death  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski, 
the  heroic  Polish  patriot  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  first 
for  his  own  country  and  then  for  ours. 
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He  was  unons  the  most  dlstingxilshed 
of  those  I  uropeans  who  saw  the  strug- 
gle for  Aiierican  independence  as  part 
of  a  strugg  le  for  manldnd's  freedom  from 


tyranny.  Jnd  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do     the  telephone  and  give  her  the  Information,     estlng  places  of  which  you  might  not  hAvt 
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problems  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies.  She  knows  exactly  what  facts  are 
necessary  In  order  for  me  to  get  started  on 
almost  all  of  your  special  problems.  If  you 
will  either  stop  In  the  office  or  call  her  on 


October  s 

range  this  even  if  you  let  me  know  v«n 
ahead  of  time.  A  guided  tour  Is  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  tour  of  the  White  Boum 
Also.  Mr.  Jackson  may  be  able  to  make  your 
trip  more  pleasurable  by  suggesting  inter- 


something  about  it.  His  daring  and  his 
courage  at  a  critical  stage  of  our  Revolu- 
tion gave  new  strength  and  life  to  the 
cause  Jus  as  later  Polish  immigrants 
brotight  tl  leir  abilities  and  enterprise  to 
ovu:  growli  g  Nation. 

There  a:  e  those  today  who  seek  to  raise 
barriers  a  :ainst  immigrants  to  our  land, 
who  belitt  e  the  contributions  Polish  and 
other  nat  onality  groups  have  made  to 
our  prosp<  rlty  and  who  threaten  unem- 
ployment If  our  immigration  laws  are 
liberalized.  Pulaski  Day  serves  to  re- 
mind us  o  the  contributions  immigrants 
have  mad  ;  to  our  life  and  in  particular. 
to  help  us  recall  the  important  part  that 
has  been  )layed  in  our  history  by  those 
of  Polish  c  escent. 


Re  lorts  From  Waslungton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO  i.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

o»  roWSIXVANIA 

IN  THE  ]  [OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

So  turdav.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  KUl  fKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  ii  elude  extraneous  matter,  I  am 
Including  )ne  of  my  newsletters  outlining 
to  my  fiiends  and  constituents  back 
home  sendees  rendered  by  my  oflBce  and 
can  best  utilize  those  services 


she  will  send  the  facts  to  me  In  Washing- 
ton, and  then  I  will  Immediately  get  started 
on  them. 

Many  problems  arise  In  connection  with 
Olmsted,  Mechanlcsburg,  social  security,  vet- 
erans affairs,  railroad  retirement,  etc..  etc., 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  right  here  In 
Harrlsburg.  Mrs.  Wertz  knows  Just  who  to 
contact  on  these.  She  knows  how  to  proceed. 
Frequently  she  Is  able  to  get  the  answer 
locally  without  even  getting  In  touch  with 
Washington.  Whenever  necessary,  she  does 
get  In  touch  with  my  Washington  office, 
either  by  special  delivery  mall  or  by  tele- 
phone. 

In  general,  I  get  back  to  Harrlsburg  only  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Occasionally.  I  am 
not  able  to  get  back  even  for  those  two  days. 
If  you  wait  to  contact  me,  personally,  you 
win  lose  a  lot  of  time.  Time  Is  usually  Im- 
portant to  those  who  do  contact  me.  So.  my 
suggestion  Is  that  if  an  when  you  have  a 
problem,  you  should  get  In  touch  with  Mrs. 
Wertz  at  once.  You  can  rest  assured  It  will 
be  referred  to  me  If  necessary.  As  you  can 
well  Imagine,  Mrs.  Wertz.  with  11  years"  back- 
ground, is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con- 
gressional district  and  the  people  In  It.  as 
well  as  with  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies to  which  their  problems  relate.  Since 
Mrs.  Wertz  takes  one  day  a  week  off.  you 
should  call  the  office  first  and  arrange  an 
appointment,  so  you  will  avoid  the  danger 
of  being  there  on  her  day  off. 

I  have  office  hours  every  Saturday  and 
every  Friday  that  I  can  get  home  on  a  Fri- 
day. My  schedule  Is  always  flUed  solid.  I 
can  see  Just  so  many  people,  and  no  more. 
So  this  suggestion  does  not  save  any  time 
or  effort  for  me,  but  it  does  enable  me  to 
get  started  on  your  problem  anywhere  from 
2  to  4  weeks  earlier  than  otherwise  woxild 
be  the  case.    That  Is  the  reason  I  am  stress- 
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with  a  mJolmum  of  time  and  eiiort.    It  mg  this  suggestion. 

also  OCCUI  red  to  me  that  other  Members  i  also  have  a  field  representative.  George 

of  Congress  might  find  this  of  interest  W.  Jackson,  of  213  South  Ninth  street.  Leb- 

and    value    in    their    relationships    with  anon.     The   population   distribution    of  the 


their  cons  ituents. 

The  ne\  sletter  follows : 

Early  In  1963.  I  put  out  a  memorandum 
explaining  the  operation  of  my  ofBce,  In  re- 
spect to  In  llvlduals  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  -e  are  thousands  of  people  In  my 
four  counties  who  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience h<  w  we  function.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  had  contact  with  my 
office,  I  ha  re  decided  that  nothing  could  be 
more  wort]  iwhlle  than  to  use  for  this  news- 
letter the  r  lemorandum  I  issued  early  In  1963 
In  explanai  lon.~ 

My  offices,  both  In  Harrlsburg  and  Wash- 
ington, are  set  up  with  the  piurpose  of  giving 
all  the  peo  pie  of  all  the  four  counties  of  my 
congressloi  al  district  the  maximum  amount 
of  service  n  the  shortest  possible  time.  As 
you  know,  my  office  relate^  only  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govei  nment,  and  n6t  to  State,  city, 
county,  or  local  problems.  Nearly  everyone. 
however,  li  apt  to  have  a  problem  with  the 
Federal  G<  vemment  sooner  or  later.  If  he 
or  she  does  a't,  he  or  she  Is  lucky. 

The  put  poee  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
point  out  I  ow  you  can  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  my  work  and  how  you  can  save  your- 
self time  and  trouble  in  the  process.  Re- 
member: All  cases  go  across  my  desk  and 
Ixave  perso  aal  attention  at  some  stage  of  the 
operation,  usually  at  two  stages. 

Mrs.  M.  WlUols  Wertz.  my  secretary  In 
Harrlsburf  (phone:  238-0395)  was  secre- 
tary for  1  ly  good  friend  and  predecessor, 
"Walt"  Ml  mma,  for  9  years.  She  has  been 
with  me  s  nee  my  election  on  May  16.  1961. 
She  Is  thoi  oughly  familiar  with  the  practical 


district  makes  It  Important  for  me.  and  for 
you,  to  have  someone  In  Lebanon  County  in 
this  position.  George  travels  out  In  the  dis- 
trict and  makes  calls  on  the  people  when 
they  have  problems  which  are  too  difficult  to 
dlscxiss  In  a  letter.  On  the  way  from  Leba- 
non to  Harrlsburg.  he  is  able  to  stop  and  see 
people  about  their  problems  in  Myerstown. 
Richland,  Schaefferstown.  Cornwall.  Ann- 
vUle,  PsJmyra.  Hershey.  Hummelstown, 
Mlddletown.  CampbelltowTi.  Quentln,  Lawn, 
etc.  He  also  can  cover  the  rest  of  Lebanon 
County  with  a  good  deal  of  ease.  George 
also  makes  trips  through  the  upper  end  of 
Dauphin  County,  and  through  Perry  and 
Juniata  Counties,  periodically. 

This  gives  my  friends  in  those  areas  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  personal  contact  with 
someone  from  my  office.  I  also  make  similar 
trips  through  the  same  areas,  when  possible. 
This  Is  difficult  for  me  to  do  while  Congress 
Is  in  session  and  my  presence,  therefore.  Is 
required  In  Washington,  Monday  through 
Friday  of  each  week. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  helps  arrange  trips  for 
school  classes.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  and 
other  organizations  making  trips  to  Wash- 
ington. This  service  has  worked  out  most 
successfully.  Mr.  Jackson  Is  able  to  arrange 
the  trip  so  as  to  have  It  take  the  least  possi- 
ble time.  I  take  care  of  making  definite 
appointments  (If  possible)  for  visits  to  the 
White  House  and  the  FBI.  Incidentally,  it 
Is  quite  Important  to  let  me  know  about  your 


thought. 

So  that  you  can  have  24-hour  service  with 
my  office.  I  subscribed  to  an  answering  aery. 
Ice  last  year.  This  telephone  answerloK 
service  operates  day  and  night.  If  you  ^ 
and  no  one  Is  in  the  office,  the  answering 
service  will  take  your  name  and  telephone 
number.  When  Mrs.  Wertz  comes  In  the 
office  the  next  day,  she  will  call  you. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  call  me  in  Wash- 
ington, my  secretary  there  Is  Mrs.  June 
Bxirke.  She  also  was  with  the  late  Con- 
gressman Mumma  for  4  years.  She  Is  realh 
top  notch.  A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  my 
office  la  due  to  the  fine  personnel. 

Please  don't  forget  my  longstanding  policy 
of  doing  what  I  can  to  help  my  constituents 
in  any  legitimate  claim  that  have  with  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  they  are  Re- 
publican. Democrat,  or  Independent.  By 
now,  this  policy  Is  very  widely  known  and 
recognized.  I  will  certainly  continue  It.  No 
one  who  comes  to  the  office  Is  ever  asked 
their  politics.  The  only  question  Is  whether 
you  have  a  legitimate  problem  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Government. 

Let  me  hear  from  you.  Then  there  Is  the 
U.S.  mall.  My  addresses  are:  20  South  River 
Street,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Room  123  Old  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  Totir 
views  and  thoughts  on  pending  legislation 
are  always  welcome. 


Cancellation  of  the  Mobile  Mid-Rufe 
Ballistic  Missile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
29.  1964,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  all  but  two  subsystems  of 
the  MMRBM  would  be  canceled.  The 
statement  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense included  the  following  reason  for 
the  cancellation:  "Because  the  Congress 
reduced  the  Department  of  Defense's  re- 
quest for  appropriations."  The  state- 
ment went  on  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  this  system. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the 
Defense  Department  chooses  to  blame 
Congress  for  the  cancellation  of  this 
weapons  system.  Congress  has  bent  over 
backward  to  be  both  reasonable  and 
generous  in  view  of  the  justification  to 
the  Congress  and  management  of  this 
program  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  statement  by  the  public  relations 
mouthpiece  of  DOD  therefore  places 
blame  where  It  does  not  belong  and  it 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  said  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  approved  funds  for  this  program 
consistently  with  the  needs  of  the  pro- 


trip  well  ahead  of  time  (particularly  during  1'"*""'"=    ^  •>         ....„„  k..  4.v,«  r%«r>ort 

April  and  May).    It  Is  almost  impossible  to  gram  a^  presented  to  US  by  the  Depart- 

arrange   guided   tours   through   the   White  ment  of  Defense.    Congress  has  chosen 

House  and  FBI  then.    It  Is  difficult  to  ar-  to  support  the  Defense  Subcommittees 
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«wv,mmendations.  However,  equally  to  the  Department.  The  following  de- 
SStently.  the  Department  of  Defense  tailed  tabulation  will  clearly  show  the 
has  not  utilized  the  funds  appropriated     facts: 

Research,   development,    (est,   and  evaluation— Mobile   medium-range   ballistic   missile 

[In  mlllloDS  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


1962- 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


Present 
budget 


Congressional 
appropriation 


0 

100.0 

»143. 1 

U0.0 


0 

180.0 

73.1 

40.0 


Department 

of  Defen.se 

approved 

program 


4.0 
25.8 
73.1 
37.0 


Funds  released 

against 

appropriation 

program 


4  0 
25.8 
34.9 

0 


Expenditures 


4.0 

25.  0 

•15.6 

0 


,«o-;n(ino()n\^asrenroeramed  to  the  MMRBM-related  stellar  inertial  guidance  s>-steni  (Stings)  proFram 
.  AnSron'if amount  of  $6,900,000  included  in  the  "Military  construction  appropriation  was  disallowed  in  the 
»n8bUnp  authorisation. 
I. \s  of  July  31,  1964. 


As  shown  in  the  tabulation,  although 
the  Congress  reduced  funds  for  the 
MMRBM  in  both  fiscal  years  1963  and 
1964,  in  neither  year  did  the  Department 
utilize  even  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated. 

Congress  itself  tried  to  impress  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  difBculties  involved  in  deploy- 
ing this  weapons  system.  The  commit- 
tee recognized  that  in  order  to  be  within 
striking  distance  of  an  enemy,  the 
MMRBM  would  have  to  be  deployed  on 
foreign  soil.  Congress  urged  the  De- 
fense Department  over  3  years  ago  to 
obtain  rights  with  the  applicable  foreign 
countries  so  that  deployment  would  be 
possible.  This  was  an  absolute  necessity 
before  any  extensive  amount  of  moneys 
should  be  spent  on  this  project.  To 
date,  the  executive  branch  has  not  at- 
tempted to  reach  accord  with  other  na- 
tions for  those  rights.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  an  ex- 
treme reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  steps  to 
solve  this  problem. 

We  believe  the  Department  of  State 
has  put  pressure  upon  the  Defense 
Department  not  to  actively  pursue  this 
program  and  obviously  the  negotiations 
for  deployment  rights.  The  State  De- 
partment has  clearly  indicated  that  they 
prefer  the  MLF — multilateral  force — to 
be  used  in  the  defense  of  Europe  par- 
ticularly and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  this  type  of  weapons  system  would 
be  required.  In  their  justifications  of 
the  MLF.  one  can  clearly  see  the  argu- 
ments they  would  use  for  discouraging 
the  MMRBM  concept.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore  to  expect  that  if  the  MMRBM 
ever  becomes  operational,  it  would  be 
more  diflflcult  to  proceed  with  the  MLF 
concept. 

There  are  arguments  for  the  MMRBM 
approach  and  the  MLF  approach.  We 
expect  that  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  would  be  candid  enough  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  why  one  approach  is  prefer- 
able to  the  other,  and  not  try  to  evade 
the  issue  by  placing  blame  upon  Con- 
gress for  the  cancellation  of  MMRBM. 

Aside  from  the  above  arguments,  we 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
have  been  shown  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  not  been,  on  numerous 
occasions   enthusiastic   about   the   pro- 


gram. Consistently  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  have 
not  indicated  that  the  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations which  the  committee  recom- 
mended would  be  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  program.  In  this  cate- 
gory of  witnesses  is  Secretary  McNamara 
himself.  For  example,  this  year  he 
stated  before  our  committee: 

I  think  one  can  argue  either  It  Is  wise  to 
proceed  with  the  program  Itself,  because,  as 
you  know,  we  have  not  had,  as  yet  stated,  a 
firm  deployment  plan  for  that  weapon.  We 
have,  we  believe,  a  sound  basis  upon  which 
to  recommend  the  program  to  you,  but  I 
think  one  can  argue  this  pro  and  con  and 
we   should   no   doubt  discuss   It   at   length. 

As  further  proof  of  this  reluctance, 
last  year  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
duced the  $143  million  budget  request 
for  the  MMRBM's  by  $100  million.  It  is 
customary  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  restore 
those  amounts  which  the  House  has  de- 
leted from  appropriations  bills  when  the 
Defense  Department  feels  it  has  sufficient 
reason  to  request  restoration  of  these 
funds.  Its  official  appeal  to  the  Senate 
last  year  did  not  request  any  restoration 
of  the  $100  million  deleted  by  the  House. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Ros- 
well  Gilpatric,  who  testified  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  at  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  hearings,  stated: 

In  our  formal  reclamae  we  Indicated  we 
would  try  to  manage  with  this  reduction — 
the  amount  remaining  in  the  House  bill  for 
MMRBM's  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  that 
phase  of  the  work  and  to  continue  general 
studies  of  the  entire  system. 

Numerous  other  statements  made  by 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
would  testify  to  this  lack  of  administra- 
tion enthusiasm  and  apparent  indecision 
as  to  where  the  program  was  heading. 

One  final  statement  that  perhaps  will 
sum  up  the  impression  left  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  the  Congress 
occurred  in  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964  budget.  Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  asked 
Dr.  Herald  Brown  what  the  effect  was 
of  the  reduction  Congress  made  in  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  reduced  by  $100  million 
to  $80  million.    Dr.  Brown  stated: 

The  program  has  been  delayed  and  that 
allowed  us  to  do  what  we  had  to  do  within 


the  money  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
The  decision  to  delay  was  not  caused  by  that 
cut. 

Mr.  Mahon  said.  "In  other  words,  the 
cut  did  not  retard  the  program  in  any 
way."  Dr.  Brown  replied,  "No,  the  cut 
did  not  retard  the  program  because  the 
program  was  delayed  anyway." 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
change that  took  place  in  May  of  1963. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  not  made  a  firm 
decision  on  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MMRBM.  In  essence,  Dr. 
Brown  asked  us  for  the  funds  to  fully 
proceed  with  the  program,  but  did  state 
that  decisions  to  do  so  would  not  be  made 
until  a  later  date.  The  committee's  re- 
action was  summed  up  eloquently  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Flood].    He  said: 

In  other  words  we  could  appropriate  this 
money  and  then  the  Secretary  will  make  up 
his  mind  sometime  In  June  or  July  whether 
or  not  something  should  be  done  about 
it.  •  •  •  This  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  blamed  for  many 
things  that  happen,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  times  it  is  deserved.  Not 
in  this  case,  however,  does  the  fault 
lie  with  Congress.  The  blame  in  this 
instance  falls  squarely  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
State.  The  MMRBM  record  clearly 
shows  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  administration  was 
guilty  of  poor  planning  in  the  first  in- 
stance, secondly  guilty  of  confusing  and 
uncertain  justification  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  finally,  guilty  of  poor  man- 
agement of  the  MMRBM  weapons  sys- 
tem program.  This  should  be  clearly 
shown  to  the  American  people,  not  just 
because  this  particular  weapons  system 
has  been  virtually  cancelled,  but  because 
it  reflects  a  line  of  reasoning  and  be- 
havior that  should  be  clearly  recognized 
and  understood  by  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  people. 

Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  is 
the  following  article  from  Missile /Space 
Daily  of  September  1, 1964: 

DOD's  after-the-fact  announcement  last 
weekend  of  the  death  of  the  Mobile  mid- 
range  ballistic  missile  (MMRBM),  first  re- 
ported In  the  August  21  Missile/Space  DaUy, 
accuses  Ciongress  of  killing  the  program  by 
falling  to  appropriate  suflBclent  funds. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  eliminating 
the  MMRBM  from  consideration  as  a  poten- 
tial U.S.  weapon,  but  none  seem  to  implicate 
Ciongress  as  the  guilty  party.  The  death  of 
MMRBM  was  largely  a  result  of  International 
politics  and  many  experts  have  said  the  pro- 
gram never  was  able  to  measure  up  to  Its 
initial  promises  and  was  doomed  some  time 
ago  (M/S  Dally,  Feb.  13,  1964).  The  biggest 
problem  was  deplosrment — a  medium  range 
missile  has  to  be  deployed  within  compara- 
tively easy  striking  distance  of  an  enemy — 
and  Prance  held  the  key  to  its  future.  In  a 
sense,  It  would  be  fairer  to  say  the  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  killed  the 
MMRBM. 

Since  the  MMRBM  would  have  had  to  be 
deployed  in  Europe,  the  heart  of  the  program 
was  pierced  when  Prance  would  not  give  the 
United  States  permission  to  use  Its  territory 
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h4ving  control  over  the  nuclear  war- 
United  States  has  not  attempted 
with  other  European  allles^or 
The  State  Department  and 
flatly  refuse  to  allow  Joint  con- 
he  missile  system  operation.     At 
over  the  MMRBM  in  the  diplo- 
DOD  realized  that  even  if  the 
developed,  there  would  be  no 
itatlon   it.    With   this   reasoning, 
it  clear  to  congressional  sources 
no  Intention  of  using  the  bulk  of 
funds  and  Congress,  besides, 
a^out  to  appropriate  large  amounts 
or  a  program  of  marginal  value, 
knowledge  in  hand,  the  author- 
on  Capitol  Hill  did  the  only 
thing  in  their  power.     They  cut  the 
ffinds  from  the  requested  $110  mil- 
million — with  the  added  restr la- 
the fimds  be  used  only  for  the 
guidance    system    which    is 
to  other  missile  systems.     When 
to  make  a  reclama  for  the  funds 
year,    it    became   obvious    that 
w&a  doomed.     Nothing  that  hap- 
has  changed  the  situation  one 
weekend   announcement   from 
■  he  lapsing  of  MMRBM   contracts 
the  lack  of  funding  approval  from 
iJ though  technically  correct,  skirts 
important  factors  in  a  compli- 
which  was  more  a  diplomatic 
thKn  a  systems  development  one. 

the  MMRBM,  DOD  said  it  "con- 

>elieve  that  there  is  a  definite  need 

ghly  mobile,  survlvable,  and  accu- 

system  and  that,  to  the  extent 

appropriations  will  permit,  we 

vrtth  its  development  as  an 

program  to  fill  the  range  gap  be- 

Army's  Pershing  missile  and  the 

."     The  two  areas  in  which  work 

are  studies  (1)  of  an  advanced, 

guidance  system  which  can 

other  missile  systems    (General 

Inc.,   prime)    and    (2)    studies   on 

and  control  elements  which  could 

tlonal   applications  to  other   pro- 

E  unker-Ramo    Corp.    and    Sylvania 

iToducts,  Inc.,  contractors). 

phases  of  the  developmental  pro- 
lyl pse  where  system  integration,  as- 
checkout  being  done  by  Hughes 
;  reentry  by  aeroneutronic  divl- 
pyilco;  propulsion  by  Thiokol  Chemi- 
and  transport-launcher  by  Good- 
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CoBfres^nan  Joseph  P.  Ai^abbo  Reports 
on  SSth  Congress 


EXjTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


OF    NrW    YORK 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


S  aturday.  October  3.  196i 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  p  -oud  and  feel  privileged  to  have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  the  Seventh 
Congres4ional  District,  Queens  County, 
N.Y. 

I  belike 
been  on( 
on  recorp 
fleeted 
been 

of  our  people 
elgn  afTi  irs 

At  the]  end 
to 
summi 


that  the  88th  Congress  has 
of  the  outstanding  Congresses 
and  that  it  has  accurately  re- 
mood  of  our  citizens  and  has 
to  the  needs  and  wishes 
in  both  domestic  and  for- 


tie 


res  jonsive 


of  each  session  since  I  came 

almost  4  years  ago  I  have 

the    year's    activities,    re- 


printed them  at  my  expense,  and  mailed 
them  to  my  constituents.  Each  of  the 
years  has  been  a  breaking  of  the  previous 
year's  longest  peacetime  session.  My 
only  regret  has  been  that  the  lengthy 
session  reduced  the  time  I  would  have 
spent  in  my  district  personally  discussing 
and  obtaining  the  views  and  attending  to 
the  needs  of  my  constituents. 

In  addition  to  sending  out  a  report  on 
the  highlights  of  the  legislative  accom- 
plishments of  the  session,  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  early  this 
year  covering  many  of  the  important 
issues  which  would  have  to  be  decided  by 
me  on  behalf  of  the  people  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  There  were  approximately 
160,000  questionnaires  sent  out  to  my 
constituents,  and  I  received  a  return  of 
approximately  15  percent.  Although  this 
would  seem  a  small  return,  from  all  sur- 
veys, the  average  return,  I  am  led  to  im- 
derstand,  is  approximately  5  to  10  per- 
cent, so  I  believe  my  district  represents 
an  active  and  informed  district.  Follow- 
ing are  the  questions  asked  and  the  an- 
swers received: 

1.  Do  you  support  our  policy  of  opposing 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions?    , 

I  Percent 

Yes 62.  4 

No 29.3 

Undecided 8-  3 

2.  Should  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American    Activities    be    continued? 

Percent 

Yes 64.  6 

No 27.7 

Undecided 7-7 

3.  Should  the  foreign  aid  program  be: 

Percent 

Increased 16.  7 

Decreased 21.3 

Eliminated 17.  1 

Remain  the  same 38.2 

4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for: 

Percent 

School    construction 69.3 

Teachers'  salaries 57.6 

Public  schools  only 36.3 

Private  and  parochial  school  participa- 
tion   61. 1 

5.  Do  you  favor  increased  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral civil  service  and  postal  employees? 

Percent 

Yes 71.4 

No 23.2 

Undecided 5.  4 

6.  Should  the  Social  Security  Act  be 
amended  to: 

(a)  Include    hospital    care    for    the    aged? 

Percent 

Yes 71.6 

No 24.2 

Undecided 4.2 

(b)  Remove    the    limitation    on     outside 

earnings? 

Percent 

Yes 73.3 

No 22.9 

Undecided 3.8 

(c)  Continue  child's  Insurance  benefits 
beyond  age  18,  If  child  is  attending  high 
school    or    college,    as    provided    in    my    bill, 

H.R.  1987? 

Percent 

Yes 71.  5 

No 24.3 

Undecided 4.  2 


7.  Do  you  support  my  position  for  an  «. 
panded  program  to  combat  narcotics  addici 
tlon  and  for  a  Federal  narcotics  treatment 
center  in  the  New  York  area? 

Percent 
73  J 

2i.a 

5_j 


Yes. 

No.. 


Undecided- 


8.  Do  you  believe  our  expenditures  for  Ue. 
fense  should: 

Percent 
Be    increased 4^  , 

Be  decreased 21.1 

Undecided g'j 

9.  Do  you  believe  our  expenditures  fot 
space    exploration    should: 

Percent 

Be   increased 35  2 

Be  decreased 24^7 

Undecided 65 

10.  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  a  Federal 
trade  law  to  allow  manufacturers  to  estab- 
lish minimum  retail  prices  in  brand-name 
merchandise? 

Percent 

Yes 64.7 

No 25.1 

Undecided lo.a 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  which  would  require  that  all  interest 
and  credit  charges  for  time-purchasing  and 
borrowing  be  clearly  itemized  in  writing 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction? 

Percent 

Yes 71.8 

No 25.2 

Undecided 3.2 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  domestic  Peace  Corps 
of  young  American  volunteers  to  help  All 
the  gap  in  our  country's  social,  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  recreational  services? 

Percent 

Yes 58,7 

No 36.8 

Undecided 4.5 

13.  Do  you  favor  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  the  crisis  facing  mass  transportation 
systems  in  metropolitan  areas? 

Percent 

Yes 63.2 

No 29.8 

Undecided 7.0 

14.  Do  you  favor  a  revision  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  to  remove  the  nationality  restric- 
tions in  the  current  act,  while  keeping  im- 
migration admissions  at  approximately  the 
present  level? 

Percent 

Yes 63.2 

No 29.7 

Undecided 7.1 

15.  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  bill? 

Percent 

Yes 62.2 

No 29.1 

Undecided 8.7 

The  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  as 
did  the  1st  session,  enacted  legislation 
of  a  far-reaching  nature  both  nationally 
and  internationally.  I  have,  in  this  ses- 
sion, as  in  the  past  session,  held  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation  and 
the  dictates  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
from  my  congressional  district  as  evi- 
denced by  the  response  to  my  question- 
naire. I  have  supported  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration's  programs 
when  I  believed  the  programs  to  be  just 
and  needed,  and  I  have  opposed  and 
voted  against  the  Kennedy-Johnson  pro- 
grams when  I  believed  them  not  in  ac- 
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cord  with  the  majority  thinking  of  the 
neople  of  my  district. 

More  than  600  laws  have  been  enacted 
bv  the  88th  Congress.  Time  and  space 
make  it  impossible  to  discuss  all  of  them. 
The  following  is  some  of  the  major  leg- 
islation I  have  supported  in  this  Con- 

^^^^    '  MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH 

public  Law  88-129  provides  for  a  3- 
vear  program  to  expand  facilities  of 
medical,  dental,  and  related  type  colleges 
and  $30  7  million  for  students'  loans. 

Public  Law  88-156  provides  for  $350 
million  in  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  crippled  children's 
nrograms,  and  maternity  care  and  re- 
search projects  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Public  Law  88-591  authorizes  a  5-year 
program  to  expand  nursing  school  facili- 
ties and  for  loans  for  student  nurses. 

Public  Law  88-164  provides  $329  mil- 
lion to  aid  States  in  providing  mental 
retardation  research  facilities  and  in 
constructing  community  mental  health 

Public  Law  88-443  extended  Hill-Bur- 
ton construction  program  and  included 
funds  for  areawide  planning  of  health 
facilities  that  have  mostly  been  only  on 
a  city  wide  basis.  

Public  Law  88-305  requires  USDA  ap- 
proval of  pesticides  before  selling  them 
to  the  public. 

EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN 

Public  Law  88-38  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation in  pay  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  work 
that  is  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 

laws.  ,    ^        ^ 

This  measure  had  been  before  Con- 
gress for  18  years. 

HOUSING 

Public  Law  88-158  increases  to  $275 
million  the  loans  to  organizations  con- 
structing housing  for  the  elderly. 

Public  Law  88-54  extends  for  2  years 
the  authority  of  FHA  to  insure  mort- 


gages. 


MILITARY  FORCES 


Public  Law  88-132  increases  the  pay 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
readjusts  pay  schedules.  Another  bill 
passed  this  year  grants  a  further  pay 
increase. 

EDTJCATION 

Public  Law  88-204  authorizes  $400 
million  per  year  to  aid  college  classroom 
construction.  Colleges  and  universities 
would  be  required  to  pay  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  construction 
project. 

Public  Law  88-210  provides  for  new 
grants  to  States  to  expand  vocational 
education. 

S.  3060  expands  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  programs  and  extends  the 
impacted  areas  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  1  more  year.  College  loans  for 
students  were  increased  a  total  of  100 
percent  but  still  total  only  about  one- 
third  the  number  required  to  loan  each 
student  an  average  of  $700  who  has  the 
ability  to  go  to  college  and  would  be 
accepted. 

This  is  the  most  legislation  for  edu- 
cation that  has  been  passed  in  any 
Congress  since  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  100  years  ago. 


WHEAT  SALES 

Russia  was  in  the  world  market  for 
wheat  last  year.  A  prohibition  against 
American  businessmen  selling  to  them 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  on 
normal  commercial  terms  was  proposed 
but  rejected.  They  bought  65  million 
bushels  for  $140  million  and  have  paid 
for  it.  Our  Government-held  stocks  are 
now  lower  than  in  many  years. 

RECREATION 

Public  Law  88-573  establishes  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
States  in  developing  outdoor  recreation 
programs  and  acquiring  recreation  areas. 

Public  Law  88-9  authorizes  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans. 

Public  Law  88-577  sets  aside  35  million 
acres  of  federally  owned  wilderness  areas 
to  be  preserved  in  its  primitive  state  for 
public  use. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Public  Law  88-285  authorizes  an  ex- 
pansion of  about  one-half  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  Congress  has  indicated  it  intends 
to  replace  some  foreign  aid  grants  with 
Peace  Corps  programs  which  cost  much 
less  and  most  believe  will  be  more 
effective. 

Public  Law  88-186  extended  the  Arms 
Control  Research  Agency  through  1965. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  President  Kennedy  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1145  approved 
and  supported  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  repel  attacks  on  U.S.  forces 
and  to  prevent  aggression  jeopardizing 
peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Foreign  aid  in  1965  will  cost  $3.4  bil- 
lion— the  smallest  and  tightest  budget 
since  the  program  began.    More  than  80 
percent  of  this  $3.4  billion  will  be  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services — providing  500,000  jobs.     This 
$3.4  billion  will  account  for  3.5  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  0.56  percent 
of   our   national    income — the    smallest 
percentages  ever;  70  percent, will  be  for 
economic  aid;  30  percent  will  be  for  mil- 
itary aid;  two-thirds  will  be  in  the  form 
of  loans;  one-third  will  be  in  the  form 
of  grants.    Assistance  will  be  highly  se- 
lective   and   concentrated;    7   countries 
will  get  67  percent  of  all  development 
loans;   4  countries  will   get  78  percent 
of  all  supporting  assistance;   11  coun- 
tries will  get  64  percent  of  all  military  as- 
sistance. 


LABOR    LAW 


Public  Law  88-133  increases  benefits 
under  railway  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment acts,  and  strengthens  the  trust 
fund's  financial  position. 

Public  Law  88-349  amends  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  include  pension  and  other 
fringe  benefits  in  wage  scales. 

VETERANS 

Public  Laws  21  and  134  increase  pay- 
ments to  dependents  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service-connected  disabilities. 

Public  Law  88-151  permits  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  waive  recovery 
on  home  loans  in  certain  hardship  cases. 

Public  Law  88-20  provides  additional 
compensation  for  service -connected  loss 
of  hearing  in  both  ears. 


Public  Law  88-22  increases  benefits  for 
veterans  suffering  complete  loss  of 
speech. 

H.R.  1927  liberalizes  the  pension  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  confiict,  and 
their  widows  and  children.  It  also  re- 
opens national  service  life  insurance  for 
1  year  for  service-cormected  disabled  as 
well  as  a  limited  group  of  nonservice 
connected  who  are  generally  rated  as 
insurable  or  who  carmot  obtain  insur- 
ance even  at  substandard  rates.  In  all 
cases  administrative  costs  would  be  borne 
by  the  insured — estimated  to  be  $5  per 
policy  per  year. 

TAX  BILL 

Public  Law  88-272  reduced  Federal 
taxes  by  $11.5  billion  by  cutting  personal 
income  taxes  an  average  of  19.4  percent. 
It  also  reduces  corporate  taxes.  It  did 
not  contain  many  of  the  reforms  I  have 
proposed  and  hope  may  be  enacted  in 
the  89th  Congress.  Due  to  increased 
profits  and  less  unemployment,  even  with 
the  lower  rates,  tax  revenues  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1964  were  up  $1.5  billion  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

I  voted  against  the  continuation  of  ex- 
cise taxes  on  ladies'  handbags,  cosmetics, 
baby  oil,  and  so  forth.  The  administra- 
tion and  Congress  are  now  working  on  a 
bill  to  eliminate  excise  taxes  where  the 
proceeds  are  not  used  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer  paying  them. 

FOOD 

Public  Law  88-525  expanded  the  food 
stamp  program.  Under  this  program, 
families  in  need  could  buy  stamps  at 
less  than  fair  value  to  purchase  certain 
foods. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964, 
the  Government  furnished  $634  million 
worth  of  food  and  milk  to  needy  people, 
institutions,  school  lunch,  military,  and 
veterans  programs.  This  compares  to 
$425  million  in  1957  and  $411  million 
worth  furnished  in  1960  and  shows  the 
extent  to  which  great  emphasis  has  now 
been  placed  on  food.  The  diets  of  about 
6  million  needy  and  16  million  school- 
children are  affected.  Pood  exported  for 
cash  has  increased  greatly. 

PAY  BILL 

It  was  my  privilege  to  again  support 
justified  and  needed  pay  adjustments  for 
our  postal  and  Federal  employees. 

Public  Law  88-448  provides  pay  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  employees  and  officials. 
The  committee  headed  by  Clarence  Ran- 
dall, of  Inland  Steel,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  made 
conclusions  as  to  the  scales  that  would 
make  Federal  salaries  comparable  to 
non-Federal  pay  scales.  The  bill  brings 
judges,  scientists,  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors, and  executive  persormel  to  about 
two-thirds  the  amount  recommended 
and  brings  the  other  95  percent  of  the 
Federal  employees  up  to  the  non-Gov- 
ernment rate  of  1962. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Public  Law  88-352  bans  discrimination 
based  upon  religion,  or  race  in:  First, 
voting  in  Federal  elections;  second,  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  aid;  third,  public 
eduction ;  fourth,  certain  types  of  publicly 
owned  or  publicly  operated  facilities  or 
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accommo  iatlons;  and  fifth.  emplo3rment. 
The  proh  bltion  relative  to  employment, 
generally  speaking,  covers  employers  of 
100  or  n  ore  workers — to  be  gradually 
reduced  >o  25  workers — and  does  not 
cover  prl  irate  clubs,  employees  working 
on  religious  activities,  religious  educa- 
tional Ini  titutions.  It  also  establishes  a 
group — h  >aded  by  former  Governor  Col- 
lins, of  F  orida — to  seek  satisfactory  set- 
tlements jf  complaints  without  publicity 
or  court  s  ction.  The  bill,  as  passed,  gives 
to  the  Na  ;ion  that  which  has  been  and  is 
the  prese  it  law  in  New  York  State.  The 
Federal  1  iw  does  not  provide  preference 
to  any  re  igion  or  race,  does  not  provide 
for  racia  balance  in  schools,  and  does 
not  involye  sale  or  use  of  private  homes. 

DZnCNSZ 

Although  most  of  our  tax  money  is 

defense  hardware,  bases,  and 

the  Armed  Forces  and  person- 

legislbtion  in  this  area  has  been  rela- 

nofcontroversial.    The  88th  Con- 

ided  legislation  to  increase  nu- 

waj-heads  in   our   strategic   alert 

ta  itical  nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 

air  squadrons,  airlift  capability, 

f c  rces  trained  to  deal  with  guer- 

waifare,  polaris  submarines,   and 

c<  rtain  other  areas. 

( ontinually  worked  for  increased 

contracts  for  the  New  York  area 

has  been  formed  a  special  com- 

acqulre  additional  work  for  the 

Naval    Shipyard— Brooklyn, 
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SENIOB   CmZZNS 


^publican-Southern     coalition 

trod  upon  the  needed  benefits 

senior    citizens.      The    House 

increase   in   social   security 

our  senior  citizens — the  Sen- 

an  increase  in  benefits  plus 

amendment.      In     the 

Conference     Committee 

were     unanimously 

his   measure    and    they    were 

Southern    Democrats — this 

defeated  this  much-needed  leg- 


i]i 


this  legislation  will  be  given  top 
the  89th  Congress  and,  if  I  am 
to  office,  I  will  again  support 
for  its  early  enactment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


jaw  8ft-273  expands  help  to  pri- 
OT)?ned  small  business  investment 
which    in    turn    help   small 
who    are    unable    to    secure 
l^ans  from  regular  sources  at 
rates. 
Law  88-452  is  the  antipoverty 
insisting  of  work-training  and 
stui  ly  programs  and  provisions  de- 
encourage  local  action. 
liaw  88-354  establishes  a  Com- 
study  the  price  spread  from 
to  consiuner. 
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COMMTTTEX    WORK 


been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 

Comipittee  on  Appropriations  which 

the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 

As  a  member  of  this  commit- 

tried  to  save  taxpayers'  dollars 

proldding  for  the  needs  of  the  Na- 


tion.   Following  is  a  full  schedule  of  ap-     voted  out  of  the  committee  with  biparti 
propriations,  which  appropriations  were     san  support:  vvw 

The  appropriation  bills,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  as  of  Sept.  22,  1964 


Title  and  bill  No. 


Budget  esti-    I     Amount  as  Amount  as     '  Amount  m» 

lates  to  House  ,  passed  (House)  I  passed  (Senate)  proved (Senaui 


mates 


(Senate) 


1965  APPEOPRIATION   BILLS 

District  of  Coluiiibin    H.R.  iniW) 

Federal  payment,  I'.tft^  rpRular 

Loan  autliorization , 

Interior  c H.R.  1043.3K.  .  

1965  regular  appropriations 

Loan  authorization ._ 

1964  supplemental?..     

Treasur\--Post  Office    H.R   in.'vt^): 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  supplementals  (by  transfer) 

Legislative  (H.R.  1072,3) 

196.5  regular  appropriations 

1964  suppleniental."! 

Labor-HEW  (H.R.  insoQ) 

1965  regular  appropriations 

1964  subpleinentals 

Defen.«!e  (H.R.  10M91. 

1965  regular  appropriation.';  .     .   

1964  stipplemental.s  ( tiv  transfer) 

State.  Justice,  judiciary  iH.R.  11134) 

1965re?ular  appropriations 

1964  supplementals 

.Agriculture  (H.R.  11J02)   

1965  regular  appropriations 

Loan  authorization      .       

1964  supplementals  .     

Independent  Otiices  iH.R.  11296) 

1965  reguU\r  apprnjiriations 

1964  supplementals  . . 

Military- Const  met  ion  (H.R.  11360)  1965  regular 

appropriations       . 
Public   Works   iH.R.    115791    1965  regular  ap- 

propiriatlons    .     . 

Foreign   Assistance   iH  R.   11S12)    1965  regtilar 

appropriations....  

Supplemental,  1965  (H.R.  12633) 

Total.  196.';  reeular  _ 

Total,    1964  supplementals   (included   In 
1965bills)... 

Total,  all  appropriations 

Total,  loan  authorizations „ 


($357,702,300) 

.S3. 2^20. 000 

(14.400.000) 

(Wo.  fi7S.  000 

998.9(13,000 

(20.oon.ooo) 

36,  775, 000 


1 


6,271.991.000 
(1,67.5.000)1 
222.  .5H7. 3.55   I 
222,375.655  | 
211,700 
7,  56I.96H.00<i 
7, 104.  7H2,  000  I 
457,  1S6,  000  ' 


($338.20.5.200) 

40. 720. 000 

(26. 400. 000) 

1,009,175,600 

976,  475. 600 

(14.000.000) 

32.  700, 000 

6, 225. 420. 000 

(1.100.000) 

173. 626.  640 

173,  446.  640 

ISO.  000 

6.  908.  063. 000 

6, 908, 063. 000 


47.471.000. 

1 6,  000, 

1,  957.  7fA. 

1,915.0H9. 

42.  «75. 

5.  k;V2,  'tt. 

5.  5><2.  2.59. 

(7,5.1000, 

6.  573. 

14.244.6.53, 

14.  09<1,  6.53. 

145. 000, 


000 
0(10) 
700 
700 

noo 

fiOO 
600 

noo) 

000 
400 
400 
000 


46, 


59.  267, 

(6,  noi, 

1  702,627. 

1,  702, 177, 

4.50. 

5,182.665, 

5,182.66,5. 

(795,000, 


8. 118,  965. 
8,  118.965. 


000 

000) 

800 

800 

000 

000 

000 

000) 

500 
500 


($342,181,975)1 

44, 220.  OOO 

(26.  400. 000) 

1.029.226.400  i 

993,5,54,400  \ 

(14,000.000) 

35,672.000 


6. 240, 423, 000 
(1.100,000) 
210,380.68,5  I 
210.231.685  ' 
149.000 
7.081.193,000  I 
7,081,193.000 


(1341,242,200) 
«.  720, 000 
'26.400,000) 

1,028,277,300 

9^,069.200 

(14.000,000) 

34.208.000 

6.233,273,000 

(1,100,000) 

210,300,885 

210,300,885 


,089, 
,089. 


"07,000 
r07,000 


46.774,401,000 

(6.  OOO,  000) 

I,  730. 855.  700 

1,700,405.700 

30.  450  000 

5, 338, 672, 525 

5.  323.  872,  .525 

(795,000.000) 

14.800.000 

13.613.224.000 

13.613.224,000 


1.879,000.000 

4, 372, 449. 000 

3. 9,58. 377. 000 
1. 370.  468. 374 


46.  7.52,  nsi.  000 

'6.  noo,  000) 

1.717,157,800 

1.686.707,800 

30.450,000 

5,137,162.200 

5.127.162,200 

(795,000,000) 

10.000,000 

13.454.859.000 

13.454,859,000 


1,599.014.500  1.582.969.000  1.570.968.000 

4.325.969.200  I  4.443.283.200  I    4.430.791700 

3. 739. 249. 400  |  3. 662. 077. 000  3. 662, 077  000 

998.645.874  1.220.098.068  1.117.196.068 


99.299,568.729  i  86,750,079,514  [  92,889,952.578  i  92,369,885.853 

I  I 

688.420,700  '  33.330.000  81.071.000  74.658,000 


97,  677,a5H.218 
(787. 400, 000) 


88.430,011,203 
(835. 400. 000) 


94.702.348.721  1 

(S35,400,000), 


94,162,918,996 
(83.5,400.000) 


Total  budget  requests,  $97,677,058,218. 

Total  authorized  by  Congress.  $94,- 
162.918.996. 

Total  reduction  by  Congress,  $3,514,- 
139.222. 

LOCAL    ISSTTES 

I  have  continually  worked  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  to  find  means  to 
give  relief  from  the  noise  nuisance  to 
the  people  of  my  district.  The  FAA  and 
Port,  Authority,  to  some  degree,  have 
worked  out  new  landing  and  takeoff 
flight  patterns  trying  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  field,  but  much  more 
must  be  done.  I  have  flown  with  the 
FAA  on  various  experimental  flight  pat- 
terns to  prove  that  landing  patterns  are 
safe  for  the  aircraft  an(l  can  be  de- 
veloped to  give  further  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district.  I  will  continue  to 
press  the  FAA  and  the  Port  Authority 
to  work  out  additional  programs  so  that 
we  may  And  better  and  faster  solutions 
to  this  serious  problem  which  plagues 
the  people  of  my  district.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  additional  research 
into  the  fleld  of  noise  reduction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
appropriation  for  a  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  to  serve  the  vet- 
erans of  Queens  and  Long  Island  has 
been  retained  in  the  budget.  I  believe 
the  hospital  should  be  in  Queens  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  just  awaiting 


the  decision  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  where  the  new  medical  school  will  be 
located. 

ADMUnSTRATIVS   WORK 

I  have  tried*4o  give  the  people  of  my 
district,  while  here  in  Washington  and 
back  home  in  my  district,  365  days  of 
service  per  year.  I  maintain  a  full-time 
district  office  where  I  meet  with  my  con- 
stitutents  whenever  time  permits  me  to 
be  in  the  district.  I  have  attended  the 
various  civic,  veterans,  and  social  affairs 
of  my  district.  Through  these  media  I 
have  been  able  to  discuss  personally 
with  my  constituents  problems  facing 
them  and  the  Nation.  Through  my  pre- 
vious reports  on  the  congressional  ses- 
sions and  through  this  one,  I  have  tried 
to  keep  my  constituents  informed  and, 
through  questionnaires,  I  have  tried  to 
be  informed  by  them  of  their  wishes,  be- 
liefs, and  thinking. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  me  to  have  served  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  and,  if 
reelected,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  serve 
them  in  the  89th  Congress  with  the  same 
diligence  and  attention  I  have  hereto- 
fore given.  If  the  people  of  my  district 
approve  the  service  I  have  given  to 
them  and  the  representation  I  have  given 
to  them  here  in  Washington,  it  will  be 
my  honor  to  return  to  the  89th  Congress 
to  continue  the  programs  I  have  started, 
programs  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  my  district  and  our  Nation. 
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The  Great  Gen.  Catimir  Palatki 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Qnpaker  October  11  will  mark  the  185th 
Anniversary  of  the  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  one  of  our  greatest  Revolution- 
arv  heroes.  It  was  on  that  date  in  the 
vear  1779  that  a  burst  of  grapeshot  from 
the  British  guns  during  the  battle  of 
Savannah  snuffed  out  the  life  of  the 
brilliant  young  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  greater  sacri- 
fice can  be  made  than  for  a  man  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  country.  I  beUeve 
PoUsh-born  Pulaski  made  even  a  greater 
sacrifice  since  he  fought  and  died  for 
this,  his  adopted  country. 

Casimir  Pulaski  came  from  a  wealthy 
family  His  childhood  wbjs  replete  with 
the  things  that  wealth  could  buy.  But 
young  Pulaski  sought  things  which 
money  could  not  buy.  Even  in  his  teens, 
he  was  opposed  to  much  of  the  way  of 
life  about  him.  He  sought  and  found 
companionship  and  friendship  with  a 
growing  group  of  Polish  patriots  who 
plotted  the  overthrow  of  Russian  domi- 
nation. 

He  joined  the  group  that  staged  the 
uprising  in  1768  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  Russians  from  Polish  soil.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  uprising  was  crushed  and  its 
leadership  and  many  of  its  participants 
were  forced  into  exile.  Pulaski  was  one 
of  them.  His  fortune  was  forfeited  and 
his  lands  were  confiscated. 

In  1775  Pulaski  was  in  Paris  still  fired 
with  a  spirit  of  independence,  still  hope- 
ful of  bringing  freedom  to  his  native 
land.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that 
Pulaski  came  into  contact  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  for  from  this  associa- 
tion Pulaski  adopted  the  cause  being 


espoused  by  Franklin— help  to  the 
American  colonies  in  trying  to  overthrow 
the  yoke  of  the  British. 

With  a  letter  from  Franklin,  young 
Pulaski  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
dark  days  of  1777.  He  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  Gen.  George  Washington.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  was  the  ebullient 
personality  of  Pulaski  or  the  letter  from 
Franklin  that  caused  Washington  to  ac- 
cept his  offer  and  place  him  on  his  own 
staff  as  a  volunteer. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  young 
Pulaski  had  so  proven  himself  in  battle 
that  Washington  urged  the  Continental 
Congress  to  give  him  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  and  to  put  him  in  charge  of 
creating  an  American  cavalry. 

Pulaski's  enthusiasm,  his  zeal,  and  his 
bravery  was  such  that  it  outshone  many 
of  his  contemporary  American  officers. 
His  ardor  to  beat  the  British  and  gain 
independence  for  the  Colonies  was  so  in- 
tense he  asked  for  and  got  permission  to 
create  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry. 
This  unit  known  as  the  Pulaski  Legion 
was  moved  into  fighting  toward  the 
south  and  carved  its  niche  in  history  at 
Charleston  and  later  in  the  Battle  of 
Savannah  where  Pulaski  was  to  lose  his 
life  while  commanding  the  American- 
French  cavalry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  of  our  great 
tragedies  that  this  young  patriot,  who 
did  so  much  for  CJeneral  Washington  and 
his  fellow  officers  and  for  the  men  of  the 
ragged  and  weary  Continental  Army, 
should  have  to  die  at  the  age  of  31.  He 
is  revered  not  only  because  of  his  great 
achievements  along  with  "mad"  Anthony 
Wayne  in  scouting  and  foraging  for  the 
supplies  so  essential  to  the  starving  sol- 
diers at  Valley  Forge.  His  memory  is 
not  hallowed  alone  for  the  gallant 
charges  he  led  in  battle  after  battle. 
We  pay  him  homage  not  only  for  creat- 
ing the  cavalry  which  became  the  great 
arm  of  American  military  prowess  and 
went  on  to  cover  itself  with  glory  wher- 
ever and  whenever  our  country  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  armed  defense. 


No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  the  name  of 
Casimir  Pulaski  because  he  had  the  vi- 
sion of  mankind  enjoying  full  freedom 
and  independence;  because  he  had  the 
will  to  pursue  his  dreams  even  to  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  of  his  life;  and  because 
he  made  himself  a  shining  and  heroic 
example  of  a  true  patriot. 

It  is  not  happenstance  that  the  mil- 
lions of  Polish-bom  Americans  or  their 
descendents  revere  and  pay  homage  to 
patriot  Pulaski.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  millions  of  Americans  descended 
from  its  many  nationalities  look  back 
upon  General  Pulaski  as  one  of  the  great 
fathers  of  our  independence.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  arrival  upon  our 
shores  at  the  most  critical  time  in  our 
history  of  such  men  as  Pulaski  was  or- 
dained by  the  Almighty.  To  Him,  then, 
we  should  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  Pulaski  and  for  the 
deeds  and  actions  of  his  countrymen  who 
followed  him  anc.  assured  that  the  in- 
dependence which  he  fought  to  win  would 
remain  unblemished  and  intact  for  the 
generations  of  Americans  to  follow. 

We  should,  on  October  11,  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  help  Poland,  the  country 
from  whence  Pulaski  came,  to  soon  re- 
gain Its  freedom  and  independence  and 
to  become  a  member  of  the  family  of 
free  nations  of  the  world. 


The  88th  Congress,  2d  Session— I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  summary  of  major  legislative 
actions  of  this  session.  This  summary 
is  based  primarily  on  material  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation of  the  House: 


Major  legislative  actions,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
NATION.\L  DEFENSE  AND  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


H.R.  9C37 I  Authorizes  $16,900,000,000  for  procurement  and  construction  of  planes,  missiles,  ships,  and  for  research,  development,  tests,  and  evaluation  In 


H.R.  1045»>  -. 

H.R.  109«  -. 

H.R.  9640    . 
H.R.  1030O... 

H.R.  100(K)... 


8.  3075. 
8.2963. 


H.R.  11035. 
H.R.  10314. 


H.R.  950 

8.1917 

H.J.  Res.  1145. 

H.R.  nSRO 

H.R.  7406 

H.J.  Res.  779.. 


8.  2455. 
8.  2214. 


>.utY^vizf%  200  000  000  for  National  Aeronautics  and  .«pace  AdmlnL^tration  for  1965  for  research,  development,  construction,  and  admlnistra- 
AXrl^fs2':;^*'arforA'"oa"^^  ^^,  includm.  $771,000,000  for  reduced  weapons  pro^m  and  $13,500,000  for 

Ex/enSs  for  S's.ToVune  3oTl»66,  authority  of  President  to  Rx  priorities,  allocate  defense  materials,  and  expand  manufacturing  capacity  under 

Re^S ^^omic'Ener^'commission  to  sell.  Instead  of  lease,  nuclear  fuels  to  electric  power  companies  beginning  Jan.  1, 1971,  in  gradual  transi- 

E^end^s^?;'^yrrs^■^?e?t.t^1^9,  ptl'emlU'^K^^^  of  Atomic  Ener^.  Act  -ak^  i-deirmity  provisions  applicable  to  construction 

projects  licensed  to  Aug.  1,  1967:  authorizes  transfer  ol  additional  nuclear  materials  to  EURATO.M. 

Ex",^'n"^^?4^?e"^^?o°"r30.'^ 

nel,  training,  and  radiological  equipment  costs. 
Strengthenssecurity  provisions  of  National  Security  Agency..    --.-.------ 

Ko^?a"n^SSp^?tftt^^'tlrt^^^^^^^^^ 

aggression  jeopardizing  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 
Authorizes  $3,250,000,000  for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1965  . vi,  ""C '" ' 

&^f  i';-.!:  a^tC  'to  i"p^44Ts^rhSirh^?L°i^^F'mmi^^^^^^^ 

tprrltorips 

^IJlllSSfs^tats^'^opaS^^ 
elation. 


88-288 

88-369 

88-332 

88-281 
8»-390 

88-343 

S8-488 

88-394 

88-437 
88-335 

88-200 
88-403 
88-408 

(•) 

88-250 

88-263 

88-285 
8fr-310 


Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BillN) 


H.R.  3188.. 

8.2394 

8.  1988 

H.R.  4198.. 

H.  Con.  Rek.  343. . 


H.R.  9436.. 
H.R.  7419.. 

H.R.  9740. 

8. 1627.... 
8.  2701.-. 
H.R.  12259. 
8.  3074... 


Executlve  C 
(88th,  1st) 

Executive  I 
(88tb,  1st) 


8.2642 

H.R.  8363.. 

H.R.  11376. 

H.R.  8000.. 
H.R.  11375. 
S.6 

S.J.  Res.  71 

H.R.  11611. 

8.1309 

8.298 

8.1642 


8.2950 

H.R.  10503. 

8.  1153 

8.741---".. 
H.R.  10669. 

H.R.  6041.. 
H.R.  11499. 

H.R.  8230- 
H.R.  10053. 
S.  1006 


H.R.  7152. 


H.R.  4638 
S.J.  Res.  1 


3( 


H.R.  3496. 
H.R.  11049. 

H.R.  6237.. 
H.R.  9586- 

S.  1067 

H.R.  5945.. 
H.R.  7381.. 


S.  1664. 


n.R.  9876.. 
n.R.  10041. 
II. R.  11241. 
n.R.  11083. 
S.3049 
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Major  legislative  actions,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess. — -Continued 
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October  s 


Descriptioti 


Provides  for  programs  of  economic  and  social  development  of  rnrific  Trust  Territories 

Cbamizal  Act  to  effectuate  boundary  treaty  hefwetn  I'nitod  ?t;itis  :ind  .Mexico _ " 

Prohibits  fishing  by  foreign  vessels  in  T'.S  territorial  and  Coniini  ntal  Phelf  watprs  under  penalty  of  ship  seizure  and  fine  or  imprisonment  or 

both,  except  as  provided  by  treaty  or  license  by  the  Trea.-^ury  I)ei/artnii  nt. 

Provides  for  free  importation  of  "instant"  cofTee,  now  subject  to  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound     _ 

Expresses  sense  of  the  Congress  that  every  effort  tie  mai'.e  in  Tni'ed  N'aiior?  tn  obtain  paynirnt  of  dues  by  nations  now  delinquent,  failing 

which  the  jjenalty  of  loss  of  votes  in  General  Afsemhly  U'  invoked. 

Extends  for  3  years'to  Dec.  31,  lOfifi,  the  Commission  and  tl'.e  .\dvisory  Committee  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure 

Authorizes  conclusion  of  agreements  with  Mexico  for  joitit  con.'^tniction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  emereency  flood  control  works  on  the 

lower  Colorado  River. 
Authorizes  L'.S.  cooperation  with  Canada  in  establishment  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  International  Park  at  Campobello,  site  of  his  summer 

home. 

Permits  payment  by  the  I'nited  Stales  of  its  share  of  cost  of  International  Control  Commission  in  Laos 

Authorizes  study  to  determine  site  for  construction  of  a  prnimsed  sea-leve!  canal  between  .\t'antic  and  Pacific  Oceans ' 

Fixes  procedure  for  .Americans  whose  property  was  sci.'ed  by  Cufia  t"  establish  a  leeal  reenrii  of  tbcir  claims 

Requires  approval  of  the  President  for  construction  of  any  inrernational  bridpe  connecting  the  I'nited  States  and  another  country I] 


PubUc 
Law  No. 


88-J87 
88-300 
88-308 

88-337 
(') 

88-522 

88-411 


TKK  VTIF.S 


Protocol  extending  for  6  years  and  amending  Interim  Convention  on  '■nns(.r%ation  of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  signed  at  Washington,  D.C., 
Oct.  8,  196.3,  by  Canada,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  (nited  St.ites. 

Protocol  extending  for  2  years  the  International  Sugar  Couju  il,  to  luntinui'  collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics  and  hold  periodic  discus- 
sions on  world  sugar  problems. 


NATK^NAL   FCONOMY 


Creates  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  administer  job  corps  nf  nrhui  mi  rural  youth,  wnrk-training  and  work-study  programs,  encourage  88-452 

local  action  to  reduce  poverty;  authorizes  $947,5no,i'»Yi  for  fiscal  19fo. 

Lowers  rates  of  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes;  makes  numerous  changes  in  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  net  reductions  of  $11,500,000,000,  88-272 

partiallv  effective  in  1964. 

Extends  tor  1  year,  up  to  July  1,  1965,  the  current  schedule  of  excise  taxes  on  litiiior,  cigarettes,  autnmot  iles  an(l  parts,  telephone  service,  and  88-348 

airline  tickets. 

Imposes  tax  on  purchases  of  foreien  securities,  with  certain  exceptions     .  _ .  - 88-863 

Raises  temporary  limit  on  national  debt  by  $9. 00(^1X10. ikio.  from  Wl.=  .otio.™in,nno,  to  $324,000,000,000,  for  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1965 88-327 

Authorizes  3-year,  .•5375,000,000  program  of  grants  and  loans  to  hrl[)  States  and  communities  provide  ni:uss  transit  facilities  and  service 88-365 

Establishes  a  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  to  studv  trade  pr'icedures  and  price  relationships  from  producer  to  consumer;  author- 
izes $1 ,500,000 88-354 

Establishes  a  National  Commission  on  Technology,  .\utomation,  and  Economic  Progress - - 88-444 

Broadens  disaster  loan  authority  of  the  Small  Business  .Vdmini.vtriti  m — .- 88-264 

Raises  amoimt  SB.\  may  invest  in  debentures  of  a  small  tni.-iness  investment  corporation,  and  atnount  the  latter  may  invest  in  any  one  firm...  88-273 

Brings  trading  in  over-the-counter  securities  under  control  of  Securities  and  Kxrhanw  Conmii.ssion;  provides  for  qualification  standards  and  88-467 

discipline  over  brokers,  dealers,  and  their  employees. 

Authorizes  minting  of  "1964"  coins  up  to  Julv  1,  196.5,  if  necessfirv,  to  relieve  coin  shortage 88-580 

-Authorizes  .!l,100,000,OriO  annually  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  19C"  iks  Federal  contritiution  to  construction  costs  of  primary  and  secondary  State  88-423 

highways  and  city  extensions;  and  for  road  projects  in  national  firests,  p  irks,  md  Indian  reservations. 

Extends  for  3  years,  to  June  30, 1967,  aid  to  States  and  conimtmities  f,,r  const  met  ion  of  airports:  provides  $75,000,000  a  year  on  a  matching  basis..  88-280 

Prohibits  schemes  in  interstate  commerce  to  influence  bv  briberv  the  outcome  of  sportim:  events  . —          ..- 88-316 

Extends  for  2  years  to  June  30.  1966,  the  Renegotiation  .\ct  for  recovery  of  excess  profits  on  <lefense  contracts,  including  contracts  with  Federal  88-339 

Aviation  .\gency.  „  ,  , 

Amends  Davis-Bacon  .Act  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  conform  to  local  area  fringe  benefits  as  well  as  prevadmg  wage  scilcs 88-348 

Extends  for  2  years  to  July  1,  1966.  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purch;ise  up  to  $5,000,000,000  of  U.S.  securities  directly  from  the  88-344 

Treasurv. 

Increased  to  60  percent  from  40  percent  the  limit  national  banks  may  lend  on  crowing  timber  m  forest  tracts .._     '  S8-*J1 

Extends  fori  year  to  June  30.  196.',  the  limit  of  .i.i  [lereent  on  consfruction-ditTerentia!  su!>-i'ly  for  vessels  encaged  in  foreicn  traiie     ...]  i<8-3:0 

Increases  from  33ti  to  55  percent  the  subsidy  for  construction  of  fisiiing  vessels;  extends  [irogram  for  5  years  to  July  1,  196K.  with  authorization  of  S8-498 

$10,000,000  annually. 


OOVER.V.MENTAL  REORGANIZATION 


Provides  for  enforcement  of  voting  rights:  mjunctions  acainst  di-iriiriiiition  in  public  accommodations:  protection  of  rights  to  education; 

extends  Civil  Rights  Commisjion  for  4  years  to  .fan.  31,  19»>:  e<tai  li-hes  a  Conmiunity  Relations  Service  and  a  Commission  on  Equal 

Employment  Opportunity;  requires  nondiscrimination  in  federally  a,ssisted  programs. 
Authorizes  General  Services  .Vdniinistration  to  provide  funds  and  faciUties  for  orderly  transition  of  Executive  power  lietween  election  and 

Inauguration  of  new  President. 
Renames  National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  authorizes  funds  to  match  puMic 

contributions. 

Extends  to  June  1, 1965.  authority  of  President  to  suVimit  reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress,  except  for  creation  of  new  agencies.. 

Adjusts  basic  pay  rates  of  postal  and  classified  employees  and  certain  ollicers  of  all  3  liranches  of  Federal  Ooverimient,  generally  etiective  July  1 , 

1964. 

.Authorizes  3-year.  .$2, .500,000  program  for  collection,  reproduction,  and  puMication  of  original  source  documents  significant  to  U.S.  history 

Establishes  a  National  Council  on  the  .Arts  in  the  F\ecutive  oiTiee  of  the  President. 

.\uthorizes  I'.S.  district  courts  to  appoint  public  defenders  for  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases 

Establishes  a  commission  to  recommend  procedures  for  settleitient  of  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Repeals  old  statutes,  enacts  new  law  governing  dual  cuniiiensation  of  Federal  employees  including  retired  Armed  Foroes  officers  in  civilian 

Government  posts. 
Establishes  an  .Administrative  Conference  of  the  United  States  to  .study  methods  and  problems  of  Federal  agencies 


SOCIAL  SECURITY,  lIKALTIi,  AND  WELFARE 


Youth  Offenses  Control  .Act;  authorizes  $15,000,000  including  $5,000,000 


S.  226.5... 
S.3060... 
II.J.  Res 

See  foolnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Extends  for  2  years,  to  June  30.  1967,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  ari 

for  special  project  in  District  of  Columbia. 
Extends  for  5  years  to  Tune  30.  in69,  IliU-Rurton  Act  proviiiiig  Fe.ieral  ail  for  construction,  modernization  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and 

other  meclic-.il  centers;  authorizes  $l,3«xi,n<Ki,"int),  including  funds  for  -.ireawi  !►•  pi  uinins;  of  tiealth  f:icilities  on  a  ,50-.50  matching  basis. 
.Authorizes  S2S7.rioo.o(¥i,  r^year  program  to  combat  shortage  of  nurses,  including  grants  for  construction  and  rebuilding  of  school  and  college 

facilities.  traineeship«  for  arivanced  professionals,  and  loans  for  students. 
Extends  for  5  vears,  w  ith  authorization  of  $70.0OO,0iX).  programs  for  trainecship-  to  increa.se  number  of  professional  public  health  personnel  and 

expand  health  project  erants  to  schools  of  me<licine.  dentistrv.  encineerincr,  social  work,  and  pharmacy. 
Housing  -Act  of  VMii.  authorises  .$1, -200,000,000,  for  urban  renewal,  3T.'0i>  new  'K.A-r.'nt  [>uMic  housing  units,  loans  for  housing  for  elderly,  for 

farm  hou.sine.  and  other  e\istine  programs:  includes  facilities  for  miLTant  firmworkers:  extends  maturity  of  FH.A-flnanccd  home  mortgages, 

and  lowers  down  payments;  provides  compensation  for  persons  and  businesses  dislocated  by  urhan  renewal  projects. 
Extends  Federal  assistance  under  Library  Services  .Act  to  urban  areas;  provides  matching  grants  for  construction  of  library  buildings:  authorizes 

$4,5.000,000  for  1%4. 
Extends  National  Defense  Education  .Act  for  3  vears  to  Jnlv  1. 1965.  increases  authorization  for  coUeie  student  loans  from  $135,000,000  currently 

to  $195.0<X).nO0  for  fiscal  1968.    .Also  extends  for  1  year  an<i  requires  review  of  authority  to  ai federally  impacted  school  districts. 
Appropriates  stapplemental  $50,000,000  to  President's  disaster  fund  to  ai  1  Alaska  earthquake  relief .._ 


88-468 


(•) 
(•) 


f) 


88-352 

88-277 

88-260 

S8-351 
88-426 

88-383 

88-579 
88-455 
88-271 
88-448 

88-499 


88-368 
88-443 

88-581 
88-497 
88-S60 

88-369 
88-296 
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8.2772 

8.2881 

H.B.9393 

n  J.  Res.  1041 
h!b.1(>*66-  - 

S.  978. ---;,---■ 
H.K.  10473.-. 


.      r.A.  ii^.va  nmnihu.s  Act  to  facilitate  statehood  by  extending  period  of  Federal  grants  and  services - 

iX^^^^ISSl^t^^^Alaska^nji^^ 

Liberalizes  requirements  of  focml  Securi  y  Act  relatue^o^nn^  ^         pending  further  legislation. 

ixlends  {Sf3ri'^7  authorS'of  HeI'  ilnTef  SlTeJ^ity  Acf.  to  provide  temporary  assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  returmng  from  a 

country  under  emergency  hardship  circu^^^^ 
IxS  to  J^I^^"  M^T^^rp^ov^&Sial^Se^c.l^ity  A^  Seaming  States  to  transfer  dependent  children  from  unsuitable  foster  homes 

profit  Institutions. 
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88-347 
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I  Adopted 

I  KatUied  Jan.  30. 19o4. 


(•)  Awaiting  President's  signature. 


The    Farmer:     The    Record    and    the 
Choice— A  Report  on  Agricultore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 
Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  4 
years  in  our  wonderful  Republic  each 
political  party  must  account  to  the  peo- 
ple for  its  stewardship  of  the  public  trust. 
Each  party  must  take  its  record  to  the 
people  together  with  its  proposals  for 
the  future.  Accordingly  the  Democratic 
Party  which  has  held  complete  control 
of  both  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress for  these  past  4  years  must  now 
make  its  accounting  to  the  American 
farmer. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pre- 
sent the  record  and  the  proposals  that 
Republicans  have  made  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer. 

THE  GOP  RECORD  IN  CONGRESS 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  Republi- 
cans serving  in  Congress  the  past  4  years, 
as  members  of  the  minority  party,  have 
opposed  those  programs  which  we  felt 
were  not  in  the  best  interest  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  we  have  supported 
those  programs  which  we  felt  were  good 
for  farmers. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  for 
every  farmer  to  keep  in  mind  when  he 
looks  at  the  legislative  record  of  the  past 
4  years  and  that  is  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  being 
for  the  farmer  and  being  for  adminis- 
tration farm  bills.  In  many  cases  a  few 
more  rubberstamp  votes  for  an  admin- 
istration farm  bill  would  actually  have 
been  a  vote  against  the  best  interests  of 
farmers. 

Here  are  several  examples  of  what  I 
mean: 

In  1961  the  administration  tried  to 
Impose  marketing  quotas  and  controls 
on  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  lambs,  and  all 
other  livestock  products.  In  1962  it  tried 
to  imprison  dairy  farmers  in  a  peni- 
tentiary for  failing  to  keep  proper  books 
and  records.  It  also  sought  to  establish 
mandatory,  strict  controls  on  corn  and 
feed  grain  farmers.     Another  adminis- 
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tration  effort  was  to  impose  a  strict  con- 
trol wheat  certificate  program  on  wheat 
farmers.  The  administration  also  tried 
to  set  up  a  subsidized  grazing  program 
which  would  aggravate  already  low  live- 
stock prices. 

Of  course  Republicans  in  Congress  op- 
posed these  programs  and,  except  for  the 
wheat  program,  each  of  them  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  in  Congress.  In  the  case 
of  the  mandatory  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram, over  638,000  wheat  farmers  re- 
jected it  in  the  1963  referendum. 

While  Republicans  opposed  programs 
which  were  not  good  for  farmers,  we 
supported,  amended,  and  improved  legis- 
lation which  was  beneficial  to  farmers. 
Here  again  are  several   examples  of 
what  I  mean.    During  the  past  4  years 
we  worked  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  improvement  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  pro- 
grams; extension  of  the  Sugar  Act;  ex- 
tension and  amendment  of  Public  Law 
480.  the  food  for  peace  program;  emer- 
gency hay  harvesting  on  conservation  re- 
serve land;  extension  of  the  school  milk 
program;  surplus  grain  sales  in  disaster 
areas;  extension  of  the  Wool  Act;  exten- 
sion of  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program:    extension   of   Armed   Forces 
and  veterans  hospitals  dairy  programs; 
hog  cholera  eradication ;  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program;   bills  to 
improve  the  rice,  peanut,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  programs;    amendments   to.  the 
Cooperative    Forest    Management    Act; 
improvements  in  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act;  expanded  rural 
telephone  service;  emergency  loan  pro- 
grams; small  watershed  projects;   ani- 
mal disease  eradication;  improving  edu- 
cation at  our  land  grant  colleges;  and  the, 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  the  marketing  of  food  from 
the  farmer  to  consumer.     In  addition, 
we  overwhelmingly  supported  the  appro- 
priations bills  which  provided  the  mon- 
ey needed  to  finance  the  necessary  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

These  examples  are  consistent  with 
the  record  of  the  last  Republican  Con- 
gress in  1953-54  when  such  important 
programs  as  Public  Law  480;  the  Small 
Watershed  Act;  the  school  milk,  armed 
services,  brucellosis  eradication,  and  vet- 
erans milk  programs;  and  the  flexible 
price  support  laws  were  enacted. 

Much  more  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  development  of  closer  bipartisan  co- 


operation during  these  past  4  years  had 
it  not  been  for  arm  twisting  and  other 
pressure  tactics  used  by  the  administra- 
tion on  members  of  the  majority  party. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  RECORD 

The  administration  would  lead  farm- 
ers to  believe  they  never  had  it  so  good, 
but  we  all  know  that  just  isn't  true.  The 
cost-price  squeeze  is  worse  than  ever. 
Total  farm  debt  is  up  $10  billion  in  the 
past  4  years;  2.1  million  farm  people  have 
left  the  land,  and  376.000  farms  have 
disappeared  since  1960.  Taxpayer  in- 
vestment in  surplus  farm  commodities 
stands  in  excess  of  $7  billion  while  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture together  with  total  expenditures 
by  that  agency  have  climbed  to  all  time 
highs. 

The  administration  claims  per  capita 
and  per  farm  income  is  up.  Of  course 
it  is.  The  reason  is  simply  that  there 
are  fewer  farmers  around  today  to  share 
in  the  total  net  income  for  agriculture. 
The  total  income  pie  is  about  the  same. 
but  there  are  fewer  farmers  today  to 
share  in  it. 

The  one  statistic  that  the  administra- 
tion never  mentions  is  the  parity  ratio. 
This  figure  has  been  published  each 
month  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  over  30  years.  The  parity  ratio  meas- 
ures the  relationship  between  the  prices 
farmers  receive  and  the  prices  they  pay 
for  their  living  and  production  expenses. 

In  1963  this  parity  ratio  dropped  to  78, 
the  lowest  since  1939.  On  September  15, 
1964,  it  stood  at  75.  During  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  parity  riatio 
averaged  84.5. 

The  administration  has  been  embar- 
rassed by  this  revealing  statistic  and  has 
changed  its  method  of  calculating  the 
parity  ratio.  It  is  now  adding  Govern- 
ment payments.  Even  with  Grovernment 
payments  added  to  the  formula  the  par- 
ity ratio  during  this  administration  is 
going  down  to  the  lowest  levels  since  de- 
pression days. 

THE  FUTCTRE 

Rather  than  dwell  on  the  failures  of 
this  administration  which  I  admit  are 
plentiful,  I  feel  it  is  more  Important  to 
go  on  to  the  future  that  faces  American 
agriculture. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  Amer- 
ican fanners  have  made  the  most  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  economy  of 
any  single  group  in  the  Nation.    Their 
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terprise 


lave  earned  them  both  the  ap- 
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preciatldn  of  the  American  consumer 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Farmc  rs  are  now  being  told  by  the  ad- 
mlnlstrabion  that  they  face  a  choice  of 
three  ro  ids  for  the  future — one  road  of 
Govemnient  controls — or  "supply  man- 
agement"— one  road  of  complete  with- 
^  drawal  1  rom  agriculture  by  the  Govern- 
ment, aid  one  road  of  voluntary  com- 
modity irograms.  The  administration 
says  the  Republican  Party  will  pull  the 
rug  out  1  rom  under  the  farmer  by  follow- 
ing the  road  to  complete  withdrawal. 
This  is  n  ot  true. 

"Hie  republican  Party  offers  farmers 
a  varietr  of  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove fiirm  income  while  leaving  the 
farm  mt  nagement  decisions  on  the  farm 
where  tl  ey  belong. 

Our  1  >64  platform  pledges  the  devel- 
opment of  truly  voluntary  commodity 
program  s  using  payments  in  kind  out  of 
Gtovemr  lent-owned  surpluses.  It  seeks 
to  diver  unneeded  land  to  conservation 
uses.  It  promises  price  supports  free  of 
political  manipulation  and  dumping.  It 
seeks  be  iter  farm  prices  in  the  market. 
It  supports  farmer-owned  and  operated 
cooperatives  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  bar  raining  power  of  farmers.  It 
supports  the  rural  electrification  and 
rural  te  ephone  programs.  It  promises 
to  resist  efforts  to  make  the  American 
farmer  (  ependent  for  his  economic  sur- 
vival on  either  compensatory  payments 
or  arblti  ary  administrative  action  by  any 
Secretai  y  of  Agriculture. 

It  also  asks  for  improvements  in  the 
rural  arsa  development  program  which 
was  stated  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
mlnistrstion  in  an  effort  to  expand  in- 
come op  xjrtunitles  for  low-income  farm- 
ers and ;  ural  people. 

It  plec  ges  effective  and  meaningful  ac- 
tion on  the  Importation  of  beef,  veal, 
and  cott  on  textiles. 

It  als(  seeks  to  establish  new  markets 
both  at  lome  and  overseas. 

It  doe  5  not  call  for  the  termination  of 
the  cot  on,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanut 
programs.  It  recognizes  that  producers 
of  these  crops  have  in  the  past  approved 
these  programs,  and  it  does  not  seek  to 
change  hem  unless  better  programs  can 
be  devel  )ped. 

It  ask ;  for  a  better  wheat  program,  one 
which  is  more  acceptable  to  farmers 
than  th  ;  present  program  under  which 
only  35.1  percent  of  all  wheat  fanners 
are  participating. 

It  see  :s  legislation  to  provide  farmers 
with  an  adequate  labor  supply  with  fair 
wages  U\  farm  workers. 

It  pie  Iges  to  work  for  a  strong  social 
security  system. 

It  pro  nises  to  correct,  by  constitution- 
al amendment,  the  reapportionment  de- 
cision o  the  Supreme  Court  which  will, 
tmless  c  langed,  make  farmers  and  other 
rural  p<  ople  pay  ever-increasing  State 
taxes  aid  lose  their  present  represen- 
tation. 

The  presidential  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
support!  the  Republican  platform.  I 
know  Bi  .RRY  Gold  WATER.  I  know  he  is  a 
man  of  lis  word    I  know  he  will  not  pull 


the  rug  out  from  under  the  American 
farmer. 

In  addition  to  the  platform.  Republi- 
cans from  rural  areas  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  other  proposals  which  I  hope  the 
next  administration  and  the  next  Con- 
gress will  consider.    These  are: 

First.  The  appointment  of  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  has  actual  farm  ex- 
perience. Farmers  need  a  spokesman  in 
the  Cabinet  who  has  actually  plowed, 
planted,  and  reaped  a  crop  and  raised 
livestock.  They  need  a  man  who  under- 
stands agriculture  and  speaks  for  farm- 
ers, and  not  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

Second.  No  one  makes  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  family  farm  than  the 
farm  wife.  She  has  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  full  sense  in  order  to  meet  the  many 
problems  of  today's  farm  family.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint  a  real 
farm  wife  to  a  high  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture?  I  feel  that  the 
viewpoint  of  today's  farm  family  could 
be  recognized  much  more  fully  if  this 
were  done. 

Third.  Market  prices  for  grains  could 
be  strengthened  if  Government  sales  pol- 
icies were  changed.  Farm  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  generally  agree  on 
the  proposition  that  the  CCC  release 
price  for  the  sale  of  surplus  grain  should 
be  increased  from  105  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price  to  115  percent  of  support  price. 
This  should  be  done. 

Fourth.  Public  Law  480,  the  Eisen- 
hower food-f or-peace  program,  should  be 
continued.  Increased  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  title  IV  long-term  dollar 
credit  sales  to  friendly  nations.  The  ex- 
pansion of  these  sales  for  dollars  would 
help  develop  new  markets  overseas,  help 
our  balance-of-payments  problem,  and 
give  our  taxpayers  a  better  return  for 
their  investment  than  in  the  case  of  sales 
for  foreign  currencies. 

Fifth.  The  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Uses  of  Agricultural  Commodities 
should  be  pursued  and  implemented. 
These  recommendations  have  languished 
in  Democratic  Congresses  for  the  past 
6  years.  Certainly  a  nation  that  can 
land  men  on  the  moon  can  find  the  se- 
crets of  chemistry  needed  to  transform 
some  of  our  surplus  into  useful  and  eco- 
nomical industrial  products. 

Sixth.  The  Sugar  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended and  U.S.  beet  and  cane  growers 
should  be  given  the  legal  right  to  sell  the 
sugar  their  Government  asked  them  to 
produce.  The  administration  has  let  the 
foreign  quotas  in  the  Sugar  Act  expire 
on  December  31,  1964.  It  has  also 
blocked  efforts  to  enact  legislation  to 
permit  the  marketing  of  the  1963-64  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  sugar  producers.  This 
callous  disregard  of  responsibility  must 
be  corrected. 

Seventh.  Next  year  the  present  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  expire.  Vol- 
untary programs  for  these  crops  should 
be  enacted  along  the  lines  set  out  in  the 
1964  Republican  platform. 

Eighth.  Finally,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent should  appoint  as  his  advisers,  a 
committee  of  real  farmers  and  rural  citi- 
zens. They  could  advise  him  on  agricul- 
tural policy  from  the  standpoint  of  how 


the  complicated  and  grandiose  propoaaU 
which  come  out  of  Washington's^ 
reaucracy  wUl  affect  real  farmers  out  to 
the  country.  They  can  also  advise  him 
on  new  and  better  ways  to  promote  oiS 
free  enterprise  system  of  farming. 

Yes,  there  are  three  roads  for  farmers 
to  travel  in  selecting  which  party  will  be 
entrusted  with  their  welfare  during  the 
next  4  years.  The  first  road  toward  con- 
trols,  regimentation,  and  greater  bu' 
reaucracy  is  the  road  the  Democratic 
Party  has  long  advocated  and  has  tried 
many  times  to  get  farmers  to  travel 
The  second  road  to  complete  withdrawal 
is  one  which  would  mean  great  and  un- 
necessary  hardship  for  farmers  and  rural 
people.  It  has  been  rejected  by  the  Re- 
publican  Party.  The  third  road,  the  one 
toward  voluntary  adjustment  by  individ- 
ual farmers  making  their  own  decisions 
on  their  own  farms  based  on  their  own 
problems  and  aspirations  is  the  road 
which  in  1964  the  Republican  Party  of- 
fers  to  travel.  The  choice  is  up  to  the 
American  farmer. 


Cypriot  ResolaUon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
42d  supreme  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association,  1,500  delegates  unanimously 
adopted  an  important  resolution  on  the 
troubled  Cyprus  situation. 

The  convention  endorsed  the  principle 
of  self-determination  for  Cyprus  and 
condemned  the  recent  attacks  on  Cypri- 
ots  that  have  alarmed  all  civilized 
nations. 

A  great  many  Members  of  Congress 
sent  the  Ahepa  convention  wires  and 
telegrams  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  resolution  and 
the  messages  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  under  unanimous  consent 
and  include  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

1.  The  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
again  reaffirm  their  oft -stated  opposition  to 
communism  and  all  other  forms  of  tyranny 
and  subversion. 

2.  Immediately  after  World  War  I,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  gave  hope  and  Inspiration  to 
the  enslaved  and  downtrodden  natlona  and 
peoples  of  the  world  by  enunciating  the 
principle  and  doctrine  of  self-determination. 

This  doctrine  was  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported and  became  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  As  a  result  of  this  pol- 
icy, great  segments  of  the  world  were 
liberated,  and  many  peoples  of  the  world 
have  established  their  own  democratic  na- 
tions In  Africa  and  Asia.  It  Is  a  policy  that 
continues  to  give  hope  and  Inspiration  to 
those  nations  and  peoples  still  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  It  Is  a  policy  that 
has  given  deserved  credit  to  the  United 
States.  There  Is  a  struggle  going  on  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  The  people  of  Cyprus  art 
entitled  to  self-determination  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   establishing   a   democratic  govern- 
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ment  Where  all  the  citizens  wlU  have  equal 
uffrage.  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  rell- 
tlous  freedom,  and  equal  educational,  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunities  In  accord- 
Ince  with  American  history  and  tradition. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa,  In  convention  assem- 
bled In  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  again  en- 
dorses this  basic  principle  of  U.S.  foreign 
Dollcy  and  urges  the  U.S.  Government  to 
Wholeheartedly  pursue  and  fully  Implement 
this  policy  of  self-determination  for  the 
Dcople  of  Cyprus. 

3  The  Christians  of  Constantinople  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey  are  being  expelled  and 
nersecuted.  Their  properties  are  being  con- 
fiscated without  compensation.  The  Order 
of  Ahepa  condemns  this  arbitrary,  unjust, 
and  uncivilized  treatment  of  these  Chris- 
tians by  Turkey,  and  calls  upon  all  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  to  urge  their  respective 
governments  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  tin- 
fortunate  victims. 

4.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Its  hierarchy  are  being  per- 
secuted and  exiled  unjustly.  The  Order  of 
Ahepa  condemns  such  barbaric  practices  and 
appeals  to  all  people  of  every  faith  to  Join 
In  this  condemnation  so  that  religious  free- 
dom may  be  reaffirmed  In  Turkey. 

"I  feel  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  form  and 
type  of  government  they  prefer.  The  people 
should  be  permitted  to  decide  this  Important 
question  for   themselves. 

"J.  Edgar  Chenoweth, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Colorado." 


"Admittedly,  the  crisis  In  Cyprus  Is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  Brit- 
ish policy  of  playing  one  side  against  the 
other  during  the  1950'8.  The  result  today 
Is  that  feelings  are  so  strong  that  a  solu- 
tion Is  extremely  difficult.  I  share  your 
hope,  however,  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  without  resort  to  war. 

"Ltjcien  N.  Nedzi, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Michigan." 


"The  Ideal  solution  is  one  which  accords 
self-determination  to  the  people  of  CjpruB 
with  specific  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
the  Turkish  minority. 

"Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Connecticut." 


"I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  truce  which 
is  now  In  effect  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  may  be  clearly  established 
for  Cyprus. 

"Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Minnesota." 


"I  believe  the  people  of  Cyprus  should  en- 
Joy  the  right  of  self-government  under  a 
constitution  safeguarding  the  rights  of  all 
people. 

"Harry  F.  Byrd, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Virginia." 


There  la  no  reason  why  a  17-percent  minority 
should  prevent  the  82 -percent  Greek  majority 
from  having  effective  government. 

"Hugh  Scott, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Pennsylvania." 


"1  am  afraid  there  will  not  be  any  perma- 
nent peace  on  Cyprus  so  long  as  a  minority 
of  17  percent  can  exercise  a  veto  over  such 
critical  government  policies  as  taxation,  for- 
eign affairs,  and  defense.  A  government  so 
organized  has  little  if  any  chance  of  perma- 
nency. Certainly  the  rights  of  a  minority 
In  any  country  must  be  protected  but  In  pro- 
viding such  protection  It  is  equally  Important 
that  the  rights  of  the  majority  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

"The  principle  of  self-determination  is  one 
which  I  think  most  If  not  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  endorse.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
country  can  have  an  effective  government  If 
majority  rule  Is  to  be  abrogated.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  practicable  and  workable 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  will  depend 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  to 
be  voted  on  by  all  of  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
but  such  a  constitution  must  Include  defi- 
nite and  permanent  guarantees  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minority. 

"Maintenance  of  a  permanent  outside  force 
on  Cyprus  to  preserve  peace  will  be  intoler- 
able from  many  standpoints.  This  seems  to 
me  to  leave  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  people  of  Cyprus,  In  a  fair  elec- 
tion In  which  the  right  of  all  who  are  eligible 
to  vote  shall  be  guaranteed,  offers  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  what  all  recognize  as 
a  very  serious  problem. 

"Charles  Raper  Jonas, 
"Member  of  Congress,  North  Carolina." 


"This  month  will  mark  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  an  Independent  Cyprus.  There- 
fore, It  is  my  slncerest  hope  that  as  the 
Cyprlot  people  reconstitute  their  sovereignty 
and  freedom  from  colonial  status,  a  lasting 
peace  will  be  resolved,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  or  other  mediating 
offices,  to  enable  this  republic  to  progress 
In  Its  development  without  conflict  and  dis- 
harmony. 

"John  W.  McCormack, 

"Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives." 

"As  one  who  accepts  Woodrow  Wilson's  be- 
lief that  all  peoples  are  entitled  to  the  right 
of  self-determination,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  people  of  Cyprus  should  enjoy  the  right 
of  self-government  under  a  constitution  to 
be  adopted  by  them  which  should  contain 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  the 
Turkish  minority,  as  well  as  for  the  rights 
of  all  other  Cyprlots. 

"Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
"U.S.  Senator,  North  Carolina." 


"In  my  Judgment,  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  should  be  the  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
Cyprus  and  all  other  nations.  I  believe, 
with  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  all  people  shall 
have  the  free  choice  as  to  their  form  of 
government. 


"Heartily  endorse  principle  of  national 
self-determination  with  adequate  protection 
of  minorities.  Fervently  hope  your  work 
may  be  fruitful  and  that  this  may  be 
achieved  in  Cyprus. 

"Joseph  M.  McDade, 
"UJS.  Congressman,  Pennsylvania." 


"I  believe  strongly  in  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  and 
this  has  been  a  basic  American  policy 
throughout  our  life  as  a  nation.  Even 
though  the  situation  on  this  unfortunate 
Island  is  an  emotional  one,  the  peace  of  the 
world  requires  that  restraint  be  exercised  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute.  It  would  be 
tragic,  Indeed,  If  two  strong  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  bulwarks  of  the  collective 
security  organization  against  communism 
should  enter  Into  a  conflict  which  would  not 
only  not  solve  the  problem  Immediately,  but 
whose  Inevitable  result  would  be  the  triumph 
of  the  communism  to  whose  restraint  both 
are  dedicated. 

"John  S.  Monagan, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Connecticut" 

"Every  Greek  must  sympathize  with  the 
determination  of  the  Greek  Cyprlot  to  govern 
his  own  destiny  and  to  live  In  peace.  The 
savage  conflict  which  Is  gripping  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  Is  the  bitter  legacy  of  years  of 
oppression  of  the  Greek  people  by  the  Turks. 
After  the  hard-fought  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence which  finally  ended  In  1960  the  Cyprlot 
again  finds  his  life  destroyed  by  civil  war 
and  the  threat  of  Invasion.  The  Zurich 
Agreement  was  an  honest,  but  futile  effort 
to  enable  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  com- 
munities to  live  In  peace  together.  The  fail- 
ure of  that  effort  Is  clear.  No  form  of  gov- 
ernment Imposed  from  the  outside  can  bring 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  the  peace  and  prosperity 
for  which  it  has  waited  so  long. 

"Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

"U.S.  Senator.  New  Jersey." 

"Congratulations  on  the  work  you  are  do- 
ing to  alert  the  free  world  to  the  serious 
situations  in  Cyprus.     I  support  self-deter- 
mination of  Cyprus  with  majority  rule  so'" 
long  as  the  rights  of  minorities  are  protected. 


"Please  convey  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  your  members,  and  especially 
the  Indiana  delegation,  at  your  42d  supreme 
convention.  I  share  your  members'  concern 
for  the  crisis  In  Cjrprus  and  pledge  to  support 
efforts  to  secure  peace  and  Justice  there. 

"Vance  Hartke, 
"U.S.  Senator,  IndiaTia." 

"Many  Americans  have  been  appalled  by 
the  news  from  Cyprus  of  the  air  attacks  upon 
the  civilian  population,  the  suffering  un- 
necessarily caused,  and  the  nightmare  whlcb 
for  the  last  6  months  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus.  Greek  or  Turk,  much  of 
this  havoc  was  caused  by  the  Interference  of 
Turkey  and  the  so-called  veto  rule  which 
deprived  the  majority  of  the  democratic 
right  to  act  and  vested  in  the  minority  the 
power  to  disrupt  the  orderly  processes  of 
government  regardless  of  Its  effect  on  the 
general  populace.  The  attacks  of  the  Turkish 
Air  Force  upon  the  unprotected  coastal  towns 
and  villages  of  Cyprus  without  warning  have 
affronted  our  sense  of  civilization  recalling 
some  of  the  worst  episodes  of  a  generation 
ago  as  mayor  and  as  a  private  citizen  con- 
scious of  God-given  rights  of  every  person 
regardless  of  race  and  religion.  I  hope  and 
pray  with  my  friends  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
descent  and  all  Americans  of  good  will  that 
the  negotiations  now  taking  place  In  Geneva 
win  find  a  Just  and  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Cyprus  which  will  bring 
peace  not  only  to  that  unfortunate  Island,  to 
Greece,  to  Turkey  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well. 

"Robert  F.  Wagner, 
"Mayor,  City  of  New  York." 


"I  assure  you  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion, I  have  always  believed  In  majority  rule 
with  constitutional  guarantees  for  minority 
groups. 

"It  is  my  hope,  Just  as  I  know  It  is  the  hope 
of  you  and  all  the  members  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  that  the  Cyprus  question  can  be 
brought  to  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution 
at  an  early  date. 

"Terht  Sanford, 
"Governor,  North  Carolina." 


"I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  with  regard 
to  Cyprus.  I  might  add  that,  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  in  the  best  tradition  of  democracy,  the 
Greek  people  of  Cyprus  will  not  use  this  right 
of  self-determination  to  ride  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  any  minority  group,  but  wlU 
protect  the  legitimate  Interests  of  such 
groups. 

"Charles  S.  Joelson, 
"Member  of  Congress,  New  Jersey." 


"Certainly,  the  people  of  any  country  have 
a  right  to  determine  their  future.  I  agree 
that  the  people  of  Cjrprus  should  have  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  I  am  hope- 
ful this  principle  can  be  recognized  soon. 
"Byron  G.  Rogers, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Colorado." 


"Considering  the  traditional  emphasis  in 
our  foreign  policy  on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  ever  since  this  principle  waa 
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pofliulated  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
.  I  would  like  to  urge  that  this  tra. 
I  kept  in  mind  when  policies  con- 
he  Cyprus  question  are  formulated. 
made  a  study  of  the  Cyprus  Issue, 
concluded  that  self-determination 
the  only  policy  consistent  with  the 
the  situation,  as  well  as  being  con- 
vjlth  our  principles. 

that  It  will  be  possible  to  continue 
il   policy   of   supporting   self- 
,  In  regard  to  this  Issue. 
"DOMINICK  V.  Daniels, 
"Member  of  Congress. 
'U.$.  Representative  from  New  Jersey." 
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"Certainly,  I  beUeve  that  the  people  of  any 

shoTild  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 

Llkewlse,  the  people  of  any  nation 

free  from  Interference  In  their  In- 

alTalrs  from  other  nations. 

"John  Bell  Williams, 
"Af ember  of  Congress,  Mississippi." 
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c<rtalnly  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
:  a  constitution  to  be  voted  upon  by 
)eople  of  Cyprus  Is  the  kind  of  pro- 
at  we  should  support  since  It  is  In 
with  our  basic  policy  of  permitting 
to  settle  their  problems  through 
democratic  processes. 

well  know,  I  have   always  been 

Interested    In    the    problems    of    all 
i  jnericans,  and  I  know  they  share  my 
about  the  serlovis  situation  which 
In  Cyprus. 

"B.  EviKETT  Jordan,  • 

"V.S.  Senator,  North  Carolina." 
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to  live.  As  a  result,  we  enjoy  today  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  of  any  other 
nation.  American  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  is  reflected  in  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  States. 

"The  Greek  people  on  Cyprus  are  engaged 
in  a  historic  struggle  to  determine  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  and  their 
children  are  to  live.  Comprising  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cypriot  population,  the  Greeks 
on  Cyprus  deserve  the  support  of  all  those 
who  respect  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  Greek  majority  on 
Cyprus  will  be  permitted  to  work  its  will. 
Only  through  such  action  can  peace  and  eco- 
nomic progress  be  brought  to  a  land  which 
means  so  much  to  the  cause  of  the  free  world. 
"Basil  L.  Whitzner, 
"Member  of  Congress,  North  Carolina." 


right  of  self-determination  for  all 
was  first  promulgated  by  our  great 
It  Woodrow  Wilson  right  after  World 
It  has  since  been  one  of  the  corner- 
American  foreign  policy.  We  have 
this  policy  in  the  post- World  War 
_  for  all  the  nations  In  Africa  and 

'  [Tie  late,  mart3rTed  and  beloved  John 
ledy,  both  as  President  and  Senator, 
the  forefront  of  all  American  efforts 
ement  and  effectuate  this  policy. 

consistently  supported  this  policy 

past.     I   think   that  the    people   of 

are  entitled  to  self-determination.    I 

!  that  Judging  by  the  past  and  recent 

,  of  the  Greek  people,  that,  as  the  ma- 
;hey  will  respect  and  protect  the  rights 

■  Turkish  minority. 

"Harold  D.  DoNOHtJE, 
Member  of  Congress,  Massachusetts." 


Ken  ledy 
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"As  one  who  accepts  Woodrow  Wilson's 
belief  that  all  peoples  are  entitled  to  the 
right  of  self-determination,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should  enjoy  the 
right  to  self-government  under  a  constitu- 
tion to  be  adopted  by  them,  which  should 
contain  adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights 
of  the  Turkish  minority,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  all  other  Cypriots. 

"Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 
I  "U.S.  Senator,  North  Carolina." 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  Greek  peo- 
ple are  not  the  aggressors  in  this  situation. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  been  fully  briefed  on  this 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  cease 
fire  will  permit  a  solution  that  will  uphold 
the  rightful  claims  of  the  Greek  people  on 

Cyprus. 

"P.  Bradford  Morse, 

"Afcmber  of  Co7igress,  Massachusetts." 

"As  you  may  know,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  people  of  any  country  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  the  government  of 
their  choice  in  free  and  open  elections,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  by  an 
outside  alien  power.  ^,„,„„„ 

"You  may   be   assured  of   my  continuing 

stand  in  this  matter. 

"John  Lesinski, 
I  "Member  of  Congress.  Michigan." 


October  s 

and  military  atmosphere  has  been  padflad 
and  relaxed.  i—vum 

"James  RoosEvaT, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Calif ornia.- 

"I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  In  agree. 
ment  with  the  principle  of  self-detennln»- 
tlon  in  resolving  the  problems  that  beset  the 
Island  of  Cyprus. 

"In  a  democratic  form  of  government,  the 
rights  of  the  minority  must  be  protected, 
but  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority  which  moet 
prevail. 

"Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
"Member  of  Congress,  Colorado." 

"I  feel  that  every  country  should  be  free 
to  establish  and  maintain  its  own  govern- 
ment  and  handle  its  internal  affairs  withoirt 
intervention  from  other  countries. 

"Tom  Q.  Abernetht, 
"Af  ember  of  Congress,  Mississippi." 

"I  concur  fully,  that  the  people  of  Cypna 
have  a  right  to  self-determination  without 
interference  from  other  nations. 

"Albert  Watson, 
"Af  ember  of  Congress,  South  Carolina." 


"To  all  of  us  interested  in  the  issue  of 
Cyprus  these  days  there  is  great  concern. 
We  see  hope,  however,  that  peace  can  be  re- 
stored  so  that  all  of  the  peoples  of  Cypna 
may  live  in  harmony.  There  must  be  respect 
for  majority  rights.  There  must  be  respect 
for  minority  rights.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
voice  of  the  order  of  Ahepa  will  contlnw  to 
be  heard  clearly  in  the  days  ahead. 

"Joseph  S.  Clark, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Pennsylvania.' 


"Please  express  to  the  delegates  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  for  a  just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  crisis,  with  the  Cypmi 
citizens  given  their  choice  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

"HATDON  BtTRNS, 

"Mayor   of   Jacksonville,   Fla.,  Demo- 
cratic Nominee  for  Governor-Elect." 


I  endorse  a  solution  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem In  accordance  with  United  Nations  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and   hope  this 

can  b4  achieved. 

"Lister  Hill. 
"U.S  Senator,  Alabama." 
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.„  with  you  In  supporting  majority 

Cyprus  to  self-government  and  self- 

;lon  of.    I  trust  that  the  situation 

can  be  resolved  peacefully  In  the 

interest  of  all   Cypriots. 

"Geoege  M.  Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania." 
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\  holeheartedly  support  the  right  of  the 

.1(1    of   Cyprus   to    self-government    and 

•d  itermlnatlon  of  their  Government.     I 

like  to  see  all  foreign  armies  removed 

Cyprus  If  peace  can  be  maintained  by 

ed  Nations  Forces  until  an  election 

Independence  of  Cyprus  can  be  se- 

and  peace  guaranteed. 

"Olin  D.  Johnston, 
"V.S.  Senator,  South  Carolina." 


Ihe 


long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 

„.»^w.ple  of  self-determination  for  peo- 

'  erywhere  In  the  world.    Our  forefathers 

In   their   right   to   determine    the 

kind  of  goyernment  under  which  they  were 
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"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  giving 
me  the  benefit  of  your  thinking  and  that 
of  the  other  members  of  your  fine  organiza- 
tion I  certainly  agree  that  the  people  of 
Cyprus  are  entitled  to  the  rights  mentioned 
in  your  letter  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  steps 
can  be   taken  to   guarantee   these  rights  to 

them.  ^         ^      ,,, 

"I  hope  that  our   State  Department  will 
take  this  position,  and  you  can  count  on  my 
support  in  any  way  in  which  I  can  help. 
"With  fond  regards.  I  am 
I  "John  Stennis. 

'  "U.S.  Senator,  Mi.^sissippi." 

"As  a  nation  we  have  always  basically  be- 
lieved in  self-determination.  I  am  personal- 
ly  for  this  position  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
In  this  instance  I  recognize  that  before  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  danger  of  war, 
there  are  certain  political  questions  with 
the  major  powers  Involved,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  must  be  resolved,  and  It  Is 
these  upon  which  the  concentration  is  being 
placed.  Certain  facts  stand  out  in  my  mind: 
The  present  constitution  is  not  workable. 
The  Greek  Cypriots  do  comprise  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  population.  There- 
fore as  in  our  own  country,  the  majority 
Is  entitled  to  certain  specific  privileges  and 
powers,  but  the  20-percent  minority,  as  with 
us.  Is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  In- 
dividual liberties  and  civil  rights. 

"These  are  the  matters  which  miist  be 
negotiated,  and  I  believe  can  be  negotiated, 
when  the  present  highly  charged  emotional 


"At  this  hour  In  the  history  of  the  great 
Ahepa  organization  please  be  assiired  Mem- 
hers  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  critiol 
situation  existing  and  you  may  be  sure  I 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  every  way  to  asstn 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  free- 
dom-loving people. 

"ROBERT  T.  MCLOSKET, 

"Af  ember  of  Congress,  Illinois." 


"Certainly  I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the 
traditional  principle  of  determination,  and 
share  your  conviction  that  free  people  should 
have  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affaln 
without  outside  Interference. 

"Ed  Edmondson, 
"Afember   of   Congress,   Oklahoma.' 


"I  support  just  solution  of  Cyprus  problan 
in  accordance  with  U.N.  principles  of  Bell- 
determination.     Hope  such  solution  will  be 

reached. 

"JOHN  Sparkmak, 
"U.S.  Senator.  Alabama.' 


"I  endorse  the  ancient  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination  which  is  In  the 
very  best  tradition  of  the  United  State*  tf 
America  and  Greece  so  long  as  in  that  sane 
tradition  there  are  adequate  safeguards  W 
minority  groups. 

"Daniel  J.  Flood, 
"Afember  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania.' 


"Ahepa  Is  to  be  commended  for  Its  d«Jlo»- 
tlon  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  lt»  «■• 
cern  for  the  Individual  and  his  rights.  W 
the  warm  f eUowshlp  be  extended  to  aU  jw 

members. 

"William  Scrantok.     ^ 
"Governor,  Pennsylvania. 
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.^M  of  course.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
*«r  a  long  period  of  time  to  observe  these 
!'^*matlonal  problems,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
^^  why  self-determination  should  not  be 
SmittL  to  the  people  of  any  nation, 
^^r  a  major  nation  to  step  Into  a  smaller 

♦wi  and  endeavor  to  predetermine  Its  In- 

S^?lonal  political  or  economic  welfare  Is. 

?^V  opinion,    an    erroneous    procedure. 

wpr^I  in  a  position  to  create  a  policy  of  this 

^!^ctS    you   may   rest  assured   that  the 

S^e  "S  Jment  would   be   the   basic   phl- 

f,«)ohy  of  the  policy  I  would  Issue. 
loBopny  f     .,jj^^^.j.  jj  sheppard, 

"Afember  of  Congress,  California." 

••I  am  concerned  as  we  all  are  about  the 
..tnation  m  Cyprus  and  most  certainly  en- 
S  principle  of  self-determination  for  the 
Sd  with  protection  of  all  minorities.  I 
S^entW  hope  there  wUl  be  a  peaceful  solu- 
tS?o  the  current  problems  and  disputes. 
T  ran  assure  you  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  give  this  matter  the  consideration 
and  attention  it  warrants. 
*  "Benjamin  Rosenthal, 

"Afember  of  Congress,  New  York." 

"1  know  your  convention  will  raise  Its  sig- 
nificant voice  for  continuing  the  fight  for 
ftwdom  in  the  world  and  partlculariy  for 
self-determination  for  the  heroic  people  of 

^^^  "CLAUDE  Pepper, 

"Member  of  Congress,  Florida." 

"It  is  essential,  not  only  to  troubled  Cy- 
nrus  but  to  the  peace  of  the  worid  tiiat  a 
lust  and  reasonable  solution  to  this  dispute 
be  speedily    achieved.     In    all    negotiations 
compromises  are  usually  necessary,  but  In 
mv  opinion  there  can  be  no  compromise  of 
the  l^lc  right  of  majority  self-determina- 
tion free  from  outside  dictation  or  coercion 
I  have  stressed  this  point  to  our  officials  and 
have  urged  continued  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative   government  by   the 
consent  of  the  majority  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  has  been  a  fundamental  policy  of  our 
diplomatic  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  for  al- 
most half  a  century,  since  Its  promulgation 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson;    without  It. 
the  search  for  peace  must  be  futile. 

"Let  us  hope  and  pray  that,  guided  by 
right  principles,  a  just  and  permanent  accord 
may  be  reached  In  Cyprus  and  that  the  most 
close  and  cordial  relations  may  exist  between 

our  nations. 

"Joseph  G.  Minish. 
"Afember  of  Congress,  New  Jersey." 

"You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  continuing 
my  efforts  to  bring  peace,  law  and  order  to 
this  afflicted  island  and  Its  Inhabitants  which 
include  such  a  large  number  of  Greek  people, 
entitled  to  have  their  rights  as  free  men  and 
women  recognized,  and  to  be  protected 
against  aggression  from  any  and  every  source. 

"At  the  outset  of  this  recent  outbreak.  I 
again  immediately  communicated  with  the 
Department  of  State  urging  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  our  Government  render  every  pos- 
sible help,  through  the  United  Nations  and 
otherwise,  to  stop  military  aggression  and 
bring  about  peaceful  conditions  and  orderly 
free  government  In  Cyprus,  and  I  fervently 
hope  and  pray  that  these  great,  humane  ob- 
jectives can  speedily  be  realized. 

"I  want  you  and  all  our  Greek  friends  to 
know  that  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
support  and  sustain  our  own  Government  In 
every  measure  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
which  I  have  urged  upon  our  Government 
with  all  my  heart. 

"Let  me  again  join  you  In  pleading  for  self- 
determination,  peace  and  fair  and  Impartial, 
responsible,  representative  government  In 
Cyprus,  and  I  am  both  anxious  and  resolved 
to  render  this  cause  every  possible  measure 
of  support  and  assistance.    May  peace,  order 
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and  good   government  soon  be  realized  In 

Cyprus.  _ 

'  ^  "Philip  J.  Phtlbin, 

"Afember  of  Congress.  Massachusetts." 

"The  vexing  problem  In  Cyprus  regarding 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  populauions  demands 
a  prompt  and  equitable  solution. 

"Insofar  as  there  Is  an  overwhelming 
Greek  majority  on  the  Island  of  4  to  1.  I 
would  think  the  most  reasonable  solution 
would  be  to  have  a  popular  referendum  to 
adopt  a  more  practical  and  workable  consti- 
tution. If  the  majority  wishes  to  continue 
the  Independent  status  or  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  union  with  Greece,  absolute  guarantees 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority  Interests 
should  be  Incorporated  In  the  new  Constltu- 

"Serlous  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  very  real  possibility  of  repatriating  the 
Turkish  minority  to  Its  homeland— and.  as 
a  matter  of  fairness,  extending  the  same  offer 
to  the  Greek  minority  In  Turkey— with  ap- 
propriate compensation  for  property,  travel 
and  resettlement  expenses.  Most  Important 
Is  the  settlement  of  the  problem  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  that  continued  violence  and 
bloodshed  can  be  avoided. 

"Claiborne  Pell, 
"U.S.  Senator,  Rhode  Island." 

"I  believe  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  the  type  of 
government  that  they  wish  for  themselves. 
If  the  Cypriot  people  are  allowed  to  settle 
their  own  affairs  and  exercise  their  right  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  type  of  govern- 
ment they  ought  to  have,  this  matter  would 
resolve  Itself.  

"The  U.S.  Government,  moreover,  shoum 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  present  involve- 
ment of  Turkey,  Britain,  and  Greece  Is  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
their  government  was  founded  but  Illegal 
and  Immoral  as  well.  The  people  of  Cyprus 
have  certain  Inalienable  rights  which  should 
be  honored  and  respected  without  outside  In- 
terference. ,  ^ 

"PAm,  A.  FiNO, 

"Afember  of  Congress,  New  York." 


reasonable  that  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
also   enjoy  the  precious  principles   of  self- 
determination  and  majority  rule  which  we 
in  the  United  States  have  come  to  cherish  so 
deeply  for  our  own  country.     The  civilized 
world  Is  shocked  by  recent  Turkish  attacks  on 
Cypriot    civilians.     Including     strafing     and 
dropping  napalm  bombs  on  men,  women,  and 
children.    It  Is  Intolerable  that  U.S.  military 
assistance  supplied  by  our  Government  and 
paid    for   by    the    taxpayers    of   the   United 
States  should  be  used  In  these  barbaric  at- 
tacks.   I  have  strongly  protested  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  urged  an  Immediate  ces- 
sation of  military  assistance  to  Turkey.    You 
can  be  sure  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  a 
fair  and  honorable  treatment  for  the  people 

of  Cyprus. 

"Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
"U.S.  Senator.  New  York." 


"I  would  wholeheartedly  support  any  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  complete  self-deter- 
mination for  Cyprus  and  all  other  countries, 
m  letting  the  people  of  such  countries  decide 
their  own  destiny.     This  Is  fundamental  to 

Americans. 

"Frank  B.  Morrison, 
"Governor,  Nebraska." 

"Strongly  favor  Immediate  cessation  of 
Turkish  aggression  In  Cyprus  with  eventual 
U  N  conducted  plebiscite  for  Its  people.  Di- 
vided Cyprus  is  contrary  to  British  grant  as 
well  as  basically  unsound.  Have  protested 
Turkish  aggression  to  U.S.  Department  of 
State  as  well  as  to  White  House. 

"Lotns  C.  Wyman, 
"Afember  of  Congress,  New  Hampshire." 

"I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  clear 
to  you  my  views  on  the  Cyprus  issue.    I  firmly 
believe   that   in   Cyprus,   as    in   the    United 
States  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  majority 
rule  must  be  the  basis  of  all  representative 
government.    Self-determination  is  vital  for 
a  final    peaceful  settlement  on  Cyprus  and 
this  right  must  not  be  denied  to  the  people 
of  Cyprus.    The  people  of  Cyprus  deserve  an 
effective  government,  and  with  a  minority 
veto,  effective  government  Is  impossible.    In 
my  judgment,  the  proposal  which  is  best  for 
the   foreign   policy  Interests   of  the   United 
States,  as  well  as  for  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  is  full  self-determination,  which 
I  believe  would  result  in  union  of  Cyprus 
with  Greece.    Throughout  the  centuries,  po- 
litical self-government  has  been  one  of  the 
great  legacies  of  the  people  of  Greece  to  our 
Western  civilization.     It  Is  only  right  and 


Report  on  the  88th  Congress  to  the  People 
^  of  Union  County,  NJ. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF   NEW    JERSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
historic  88th  Congress  draws  to  a  close 
after  remaining  in  session  almost  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  21  months,  it  be- 
comes my  privUege  once  again  to  report 
to  the  people  I  represent  on  the  record 
of  this  Congress  and  on  my  own  part  in 
making  this  record.  This  is  a  custom 
which  I,  in  common  with  so  many  of  our 
colleagues,  have  followed  throughout  my 
four  terms  in  this  House,  and  I  consider 
it  an  important  part  of  my  responsibility 
for  accounting  to  the  people  who  have 
chosen  me  as  their  representative  at  the 
seat  of  government. 

There    is    general     agreement.    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Congress  has  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  the  history  of 
our  country.    With  this  general  evalua- 
tion,  I   would   certainly   agree.    But   I 
would  add  two  qualifications:  First,  that 
much  of  the  most  constructive  legisla- 
tion we  have  passed  has  been  enacted  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  with  the  minority 
contributing   significantly   both   to   the 
substance  of  and  the  support  for  the  leg- 
islation; and,  second,  that  despite  our 
successes  this  Congress  has  also  been 
notable  for  its  failure  to  act  in  several 
areas  of  the  highest  importance. 

An  especially  regrettable  example  of 
this  failure  has  just  taken  place  in  the 
inability  of  the  conferees  on  the  social 
security  bill  to  reach  agreement.  Even 
though  the  House  and  Senate  have  both 
passed  bills  increasing  and  liberalizing 
social  security  benefits,  the  decision  to 
adjourn  without  approving  a  compromise 
bill  will  deny  to  nearly  20  million  Amer- 
icans, including  close  to  60,000  in  Union 
County,  N.J.,  the  modest  benefits  we  have 
promised  them. 

For  the  overwhelming  majority  or 
these  people— disabled  and  aged  retired 
workers,  aged  wives  and  widows,  and 
orphaned  children  and  their  widowed 
mothers— social    security    benefits    are 
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Rray,  have  helped  those  receiving   Congress — wisely,    I    believe — approved 


their  nu  jor  source  of  support ;  for  a  great 
many,  1  tiey  are  the  only  source.  This 
was  a  gsod  bill,  agreed  to  by  the  great 
majorit; '  of  members  of  both  parties. 
It  was  I  fiscally  responsible  bill.  And  it 
was  a  bftdly  needed  bill  which  would,  in 
a  small 

social  s^iulty  to  catch  up  with  the  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  general  increase  was  approved  6 
years  as  o. 

For  tl  ese  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pro- 
pose thiit  the  89th  Congress  give  first 
priority  to  enactment  of  this  bill,  with 
benefits  retroactive,  where  appropriate, 
to  the  c  ate  the  bill  should  have  passed 
this  year,  when  we  convene  early  next 
January . 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF   THE    8STH 

Happi  y,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  rec- 
ord of  the  88th  Congress  has  been  far 
brighter  than  the  dismal  note  on  which 
we  are  a  djournlng.  As  I  see  them,  these 
were  the  highlights  of  our  achievement: 

Civil  rights:  This  comprehensive  legis- 
lation, ¥  hich  was  supported  by  substan- 
tial ma,  orlties  of  both  parties  in  both 
houses  ( f  the  Congress,  provides  at  long 
last  the  egal  foundation  for  equal  rights, 
equal  oi  portunity  and  equal  protection 
under  tl  e  law  for  £ill  our  people,  regard- 
less of  jace,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin —  in  objective  firmly  based  on  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  of  i  ood  will. 

What(  ver  controversy  or  opposition 
the  bill  aroused  was  largely  the  result 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  bill's  actual 
provisions.  It  establishes  no  special 
pref eren  :es  nor  permits  anj;'  reverse  dis- 
crlminalion.  It  does  not  set  up  employ- 
ment quDtas  or  quotas  of  any  kind,  nor 
does  it  :  equire  "busing"  of  school  chil- 
dren ou  side  their  neighborhoods.  The 
new  law  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  less  broad 
than  the  civil  rights  statutes  which  have 
been  In  effect  in  New  Jersey  and  most 
other  St  ites  for  several  years.  WhUe  no 
leglslati(  n  can  fully  solve  such  deeply 
moral  aid  personal  problems  as  racial 
relatione,  the  law  has  already  served  to 
reduce  leusial  tensions  and  to  help  take 
conflicts  out  of  the  streets  and  into  the 
courts  w  lere  they  can  be  resolved  peace- 
fully sm  1  equitably. 

Tax  Induction:  The  wisdom  of  this 
$11.5  bil  Ion  tax  cut  legislation  is  already 
evident  n  the  renewed  zest  it  has  in- 
jected tr  to  the  national  economy.  Re- 
duced ui  employment,  more  new  jobs,  in- 
creased jonsumer  spending,  and  indus- 
trial pro  luction  as  well  as  growing  sav- 
ings car  all  be  attributed,  in  part  at 
least,  to  I^ongress'  decision  to  remove  the 
shackles  of  excessive  taxation  from  our 
free  entc  rprise  system. 

Congr  sss'  determination  to  encourage 
the  priv  ite  economy  rather  than  resort 
to  massive  doses  of  CSovemment  spend- 
ing has  had  related  benefits,  too.  By 
keeping  ippropriations  imder  tight  con- 
trol— mc  re  than  $4  billion  below  admin- 
istration requests  this  year,  for  in- 
stance—  we  have  helped  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  we  have  re- 
duced a  lead  of  schedule  the  deficits 
caused  b  7  the  tax  cut.  I  believe  we  could 
have  do  le  better,  however,  If  Congress 
had  reduced  somewhat  the  administra- 
tion's re<  uests  for  increases  in  the  statu- 


tory ceiling  on  the  national  debt,  and 
thus  forced  the  executive  agencies  to  do 
a  better  job  of  controlling  their  own 
spending. 

Antipoverty:    Of    the    four    principal 
parts  of  the  President's  "war  on  poverty," 


October  s 

In  a  related  action.  Congress 


only  the  basic  antipoverty  program. 
This  1-year  experimental  program  will 
bring  help  directly  to  many  of  those  most 
in  need  of  help,  people  who  need  a  lift 
out  of  the  rut  of  permanent  deprivation 
in  order  to  become  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  citizens.  But  I  opposed 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  plan,  ex- 
pansion of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, additional  funds  for  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program,  and  the  pro- 
posed program  for  the  Appalachian 
region — none  of  which  I  considered  to 
be  fair  or  workable. 

NO    NET    BENEFITS 

Essentially,  all  three  proposals  are  un- 
duly discriminatory,  wasteful,  and  sub- 
ject to  political  administration.  Union 
County  and  other  established  industrial 
areas  have  been  hurt  by  the  special  ad- 
vantages these  and  related  programs 
have  given  to  selected  regions  of  the 
country,  but  without  corresponding 
benefits  being  gained  by  the  areas  which 
most  need  the  assistance.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  have  had  a  hand  in  defeat- 
ing, closely,  the  area  redevelopment  bill, 
and  to  note  that  the  President  decided 
not  to  go  all  out  in  support  of  the  re- 
maining two  parts  of  his  program. 

Mass  transportation:  From  the  stand- 
point of  potential  help  to  urban- 
suburban  areas  like  Union  County  which 
have  been  suffering  from  tighter  and 
tighter  traffic  strangulation  in  recent 
years,  approval  of  the  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act,  which  I  cosponsored,  marked 
a  major  victory.  Though  funds  for  the 
new  program  will  be  limited  during  the 
first  year,  the  act  should  serve  to  stimu- 
late the  local  cooperation  and  planning 
which  are  vital  to  the  program's  success 
and  provide  the  means  of  demonstrating 
that  an  eflBcient  rail-bus  rapid  transit 
system  can  make  commuter  travel  faster, 
cheaper,  and  more  convenient.  Having 
worked  toward  this  objective  steadily 
since  1958  and  participated  in  every 
stage  of  the  consideration  of  this  and  its 
predecessor  legislation,  passage  of  our 
bill  was  most  rewarding,  as  was  the 
Presidents  invitation  to  attend  the  sign- 
ing of  the  legislation  and  accept  a  pen 
with  which  he  signed  it  into  law. 

Housing:  The  Housing  Act  of  1964  was 
another  case  of  landmark  legislation. 
Rather  than  embark  on  chancy,  untried 
new  programs,  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  served,  concentrated  on 
improving  old  ones:  liberalizing  FHA 
mortgage  insurance,  broadening  housing 
for  the  elderly,  reforming  urban  renewal, 
emphasizing  the  rehabilitation  of  struc- 
tures before  they  become  slums,  aiding 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
temporarily  default  on  their  FHA-in- 
sured  mortgages.  In  several  major  re- 
spects, the  act  followed  legislation  which 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Widnall, 
and  I  introduced — a  contribution  ac- 
knowledged by  the  President  when  he 
again  invited  us  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  bill  into  law  at  the  White  House. 
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in  the  tax  bill  the  substance'Sf^SgJ 
tion  I  introduced  which  nm^^^^  ™"*- 
lief  for  p 
principal    residence.      Previously ~  J^ 


mtroduced  which  provided  t£^r»- 
Uef  for  persons  65  or  over  who  seUth^ 
principal  residence.  Previous^ 
retired  people— seeking  smaller  or  !•« 
expensive  housing  arrangement*-*^, 
subject  to  the  capital  gains  tax  on^ 
profit  they  might  realize  from  the  aS 
of  their  house.  Now.  under  our  new  la» 
they  are  exempt  from  the  full  tax  if  Oi. 
selling  price  is  $20,000  or  less  and  ex 
empt  from  a  proportionate  share  of  th# 
tax  when  the  price  is  higher,  a  fair  break 
for  people  who  can  use  it. 

THE    EDUCATION    CONGRESS 

Education:  To  many  people,  the  88tii 
Congress  has  earned  the  title,  "The  Edi^ 
cation  Congress,"  a  richly  deserved  epi- 
thet in  view  of  the  significance  of  such 
education  bills  as  these,  all  of  which  I 
supported — the  Higher  Education  Paclli- 
ties  Act  which  provides  loans  and  grants 
for  construction  of  college  and  university 
classrooms  and  laboratories;  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Act  which  does 
much  the  same  for  medical  and  dental 
schools  and  initiates  a  loan  program  for 
students  needing  help;  amendments  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  broaden  the  usefulness  of  this  im- 
portant program  especially  in  the  area 
of  student  loans:  extension  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  to  aid  in  construction 
or  enlargement  of  libraries  in  urban 
areas:  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  a  long- 
overdue  effort  to  meet  the  serious  short- 
age of  professional  nursing  assistance 
through  construction  of  nursing  schools, 
provision  of  training  programs  and  stu- 
dent loans;  and  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Act  which  should  make  a  dent, 
at  least,  in  the  desperate  need  for  mental 
health  centers  and  related  facilities  and 
Improve  the  training  of  teachers  to  in- 
struct handicapped  children. 

Conservation :  For  those  more  Inclined 
toward  outdoor  activity,  this  Congress 
will  be  known  principally  because  of  our 
enactment  of  two  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing conservation  programs  In  history— 
the  well-known  wilderness  bill  which 
will  preserve  for  future  generations  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  parkland  in  their  nat- 
urally wild  state,  closed  to  commercial 
use,  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  which  will  help  States, 
especially  in  heavily  populated  areas,  set 
aside  some  of  our  diminishing  natural 
resources  for  recreational  use.  Both  bills, 
far-sighted  as  they  are,  received  my  sup- 
port. 

Among  many  other  worthy  efforts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  passed  at  long  last  the  Equal 
Pay  for  Women  Act,  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  and  which  provides  a  start- 
ing point  for  assuring  economic  justice 
and  wage  equality  to  working  women. 

We  increased  veterans'  pensions,  and 
raised  the  pay  of  military  personnel  and 
of  civil  service  and  other  Government 
officials  in  order  to  bring  their  salaries 
more  closely  in  line  with  prevailing  rates 
outside  the  Government,  and  thus  assure 
to  the  Goverimient  a  continuing  supply 
of  competent  employees  to  conduct  the 
public  business.  I  regret  now,  as  I  did 
then,  the  inclusion  of  pay  raises  for  our- 
selves, though  I  take  some  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  voted  against 
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the  first  pay  raise  bill  accomplished  a 
25  percent  reduction  In  congressional 
rais^  and  delayed  their  effective  date 
[mtil  the  next  Congress.  This,  at  least, 
DTOVides  our  people  with  an  opportunity 
to  iudge  whether  we  deserve  the  Increase. 

We  extended  and  expanded  the  experi- 
mental food  stamp  program  to  all  50 
States— a  program  notable  for,  among 
other  things,  assuring  that  needy  persons 
will  actually  obtain  the  food  they  need. 

We  broadened  the  Manpower  Devel- 
ooment  and  Training  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  categories  of  un- 
employed workers  who  could  be  helped 
to  obtain  the  new  skills  required  in  this 
technologically  complex  world. 

LOOKING    TO    THE    FUTURE 

Congress  also  created  two  important 
Federal  commissions  to  study  problems 
related  to  these  two  programs.  The  first 
the  Commission  on  Automation,  wiU 
study  the  effects  of  technological  change 
on  employment  and  try  to  find  means  of 
assuring  that  job  opportunities  will  grow 
along  with  the  spread  of  automation, 
while  the  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
will,  in  effect,  trace  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar all  the  way  from  the  dinner  table 
back  to  the  farmer  to  learn  who  gets 
what  share  for  which  service. 

Of  special  interest  to  urban  areas  like 
our  own.  Congress  strengthened  the  air 
pollution  control  program,  provided 
funds  to  organize  water  research  cen- 
ters, expanded  the  school  lunch  program, 
included  fringe  benefits  within  the  wage 
protection  afforded  workers  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

In  the  broad  and  vital  area  of  national 
security.  Congress  once  again  provided 
more  than  one-half  the  Federal  budget 
for  strengthening  our  defenses,  including 
funds  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  production  of  nuclear  devices.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration received  a  big  appropriations 
increase,  chiefiy  to  pursue  its  Apollo 
moon-shot  project. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Congress 
strongly  supported  the  President  in 
southeast  Asia,  including  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence following  U.S.  retaliatory  action 
in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  though  many  of 
us  question  the  adequacy  of  his  policy 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  information  pro- 
vided us.  We  enlarged  the  Peace  Corps, 
continued  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  expanded  the  food- 
for-peace  program  and  required  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  to  pay  American  dol- 
lars for  food  shipments  to  them.  The 
Senate,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
treaties,  ratified  the  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement — a  step  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance in  the  cold  war  atmosphere  of  the 
world. 

Foreign  aid,  the  most  controversial 
program  in  this  area,  underwent  a  sig- 
nificant transition  in  the  88th  Congress. 
In  the  first  session,  1963,  we  reduced  for- 
eign aid  funds  from  a  requested  $4.5  bil- 
lion to  a  final  appropriation  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion, principally  because  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  budget  request  was  exces- 
sive and  the  aid  program  itself  needed 
tightening  up,  greater  selectivity,  and 
greater  assurance  that  recipient  coun- 
tries could  use  our  assistance  effectively. 


This  year,  the  President  lowered  his 
request  to  below  $4  billion,  a  more  re- 
alistic figure,  eliminated  some  countries 
from  the  program,  placed  greater  em- 
phasis on  loans  instead  of  grants,  stressed 
the  importance  of  buying  American 
products  with  aid  funds,  and  generally 


cost  of  tlie  products  they  buy.  We 
missed  arwther  opportunity  to  revise  our 
immig^tion  laws  so  as  to  eliminate, 
SLmorCg  other  purposes,  the  inequitable 
anfl  discriminatory  quota  system  based 
oil  national  origiiis.  And  we  failed  again 
to  recognize  the  growing  need  for  an 


demonstrated  a  more  effective  and  use-    Academy  of  Foreign  Affahrs  which  could 
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ful  foreign  aid  program 
played  Its  Increased  confidence  by  ap- 
proving appropriations  of  nearly  $3.7 
billion. 

The  productive  character  of  the  88th 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  suggests  that  one 
of  the  very  first  votes  of  the  Congress 
early  in  1963  was  of  decisive  importance. 
This  was  the  vote  by  which  the  House 
enlarged  the  Rules  Committee  and  thus 
opened  the  way  for  consideration  of  so 
much  Important  legislation.  It  did  not, 
as  the  record  shows,  open  the  floodgates 
for  a  host  of  irresponsible  spending  pro- 
grams. But  it  did  allow  the  House  to 
work  its  will  on  legislation  which  it  had 
an  obligation  to  consider,  and  so  I  con- 
sider my  vote  to  enlarge  the  committee 
one  of  the  most  significant  I  have  ever 
cast. 


IMPOETANT   TO    OPPOSE 

As  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
often  just  as  important  to  oppose  un- 
sound legislation  as  it  is  to  support 
worthwhile  bills.  In  addition  to  those  I 
have  mentioned,  I  voted  against  estab- 
lishment of  a  peanut  research  center  and 
the  cotton-wheat  double  subsidy  bill,  two 
examples  of  the  bankrupt  nature  of  our 
farm  program.  I  also  opposed  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign securities,  an  administration  pro- 
posal which  seemed  to  me  a  harmful  and 
Ineffective  way  of  trying  to  ease  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  And  I  could 
not  agree  that  Imposing  quotas  on  the 
Importation  of  meat — a  device  designed 
to  raise  the  price  of  Imported  meat  to 
American  consumers — was  the  right  way 
to  solve  American  cattle  producers' 
problems,  many  of  which  seem  self-im- 
posed. 

Despite  the  Impressive  achievements  of 
this  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number 
and  significance  of  its  failures  stand  out 
starkly.  In  addition  to  the  death  of  the 
social  security  bill,  we  failed  to  complete 
action  on  legislation  providing  a  more 
effective  means  of  filling  vacancies  in  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  In  the 
event  of  death  or  Inability.  We  should 
have  passed  two  bills  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  In  the  House — to  control  the 
distribution  of  "goof  balls"  and  "pep 
pills"  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  to 
provide  for  periodic  review  by  congres- 
sional committees  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  to  determine  whether  to 
continue,  revise  or  eliminate  them — both 
of  which  have  widespread  support.  And 
I  see  no  justification  for  our  continuing 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  a  com- 
promise plan  under  which  we  can  pro- 
vide health  care  for  our  older  people. 

I  regret  very  much  that  we  failed  to 
repeal  the  war-time  excise  taxes  on  such 
consiuner  items  as  cosmetics,  handbags, 
and  so  forth,  or  to  protect  the  right  of 
consumers  to  more  adequate  Information 
about  the  qviantity.  quality,  safety,  and 


provide  superior  training  opportunities 
for  Goverimient  ofiBcials  with  forelsm 
affairs  responsibilities.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  I  have  introduced  legislation. 

CHALLENGE    AND    OPPOBTUNITT 

There  are  other  failures,  of  course, 
both  of  omission  and  commission  which 
seriously  detract  from  the  performance 
of  the  Congress  now  so  close  to  ad- 
journment. Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  know 
of  none  so  fundamental  to  our  own  self- 
respect  and  to  the  respect  we  look  for 
from  our  constituents  than  the  refusal 
of  this  Congress  to  take  action  to  reform 
our  own  legislative  procedures— which 
have  proved  so  imnecessarily  cumber- 
some In  this  prolonged  term— and  to  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  same  high 
code  of  ethics  we  demand  of  other  public 

officials.  ^   X    ^v. 

Until  we  act  effectively  and  forth- 
rlghtly  in  these  two  matters,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  shall  continue  to  invite  the  doubt 
and  cynicism  of  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent and  thereby  weaken  the  integrity 
of  representative  goverimient.  We  have 
it  in  our  power  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  the  soundness 
of  this  great  Institution.  I  hope  we  shall 
find  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  do  so 
without  further  delay. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  the  District  of  Columbir 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1964, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  H.R. 
12779,  introduced  on  October  2,  1964,  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall].  I  have  done  so 
at  this  time  in  order  to  afford  ample  op- 
portunity for  those  interested  in  the 
housing  situation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  study  It  and  be  prepared  to 
give  the  new  Congress  their  comments 
and  suggestions  early  next  year. 

In  introducing  the  bill  I  do  not  commit 
myself  to  support  all  of  Its  provisions. 
I  do  believe  that  many  of  its  provisions 
together  with  many  of  the  amendments 
offered  to  S.  628  by  the  House  District 
Committee  and  not  acted  upon  this  year, 
can  go  far  toward  Improving  the  situa- 
tion In  Washington.  I  do  hope  that  early 
next  year  we  can  have  hearings  on  these 
various  bills  and  report  to  the  House  a 
good  bill  that  most  Members  can  support 
and  which  will  also  have  the  support  of 
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majority  of  the  resl- 
businessmen  of  the  commu- 


Stateneajt  bj  Senator  Hobert  H.  Ham- 
phrey  on  tiie  Occasion  of  the  Retire- 
ment «  f  the  Honorable  Mnioz-Marin  as 
GoTcn  lor  of  Puerto  Rico 


PENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

i  aturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  HI  rMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo  us  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNi  iREssioNAL  RECORD  a  Statement 
by  me  oi  the  occasion  of  the  retirement 
of  Hon.  juIs  Mufioz-Marln  as  Governor 
of  Puertt  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment W8S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  is  follows: 
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Munoz  Marin 


help 


American — a   great   American   in 
and  deepest  sense  of  the  term — 
that  the  only  isms  he  cared  about 
and  idealism.    Realism  to  en- 
fellow   citizens   to   face    even    the 
acts  of  life  unflinchingly.     Ideal- 
them  to  attack  grave   human 
courageotisly,  energetically,  Imagl- 
( lemocratlcally. 

what   this   campaign — what    any 

political    campaign — is    all    about. 

the  Democratic  Party,  dares  to  be 

We  openly  acknowledge  that  our 

Ibces  grave  problems  at  home  and 

And   we    Intend    to   continue    the 

solve  them. 

realistic  enough  to  know  that  the 

and  hard.    The  process  of  reform 

under  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

Inued   under   Harry   Truman   and 

Kennedy,  that  Is  going  forward  un- 

n  Johnson,  must  go  on  until  the 

Idea  of  freedom  has  real  meaning 

citizen  of  the  land,  young  or  old. 

Oman,  boy  or  girl,  no  matter  what 

}f  his  skin,  or  his  place  of  birth,  or 

status,  or  his  native  language. 

American  I  speak  of,  this  apostle 

and  idealism.  Is,  of  course,  Luis 

founder    and    leader    of    the 

Ilemocratlc  Party  of  Puerto  Rico. 

of  Mufioz  Marin  not  just  as  a  great 

Ipader  and  public  servant  in  his  own 

as  a  symbol  of  a  people  who  have 

their  understanding  of  realism 

unswerving  devotion  to  democratic 

quarter  of  a  century  ago  our  fel- 

from  Puerto  Rico  faced  circum- 

harsh    that    their    outlook    was 

But  the  people  of  Puerto 

swore  an  oath  that  surrender  was 

And  they  set  out,  with  a  sort 

X)rn  of  desperation,  to  seek_  their 

Mufioz-Marin  ignited  a  spark 

that  his  people  fanned   Into   a 

1  lope  and  achievement. 

of  Puerto  Rico  could  not  have 
Muiioz-Marin  bad  believed  In 
know-nothing,  care-nothing 
They  could  not  have  succeeded 
had  asked  them  to  retreat 
>ast  with  old  slogans  and  outworn 
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that  his  people  lacked  the  most 

needs   and   he  determined   that 

Bhoiild  care  about  and  should 

provide  them.  He  wanted  Puerto 
a  20th  century  government — a 
with  a  mind  as  well  as  a  heart. 


He  recognized  that  a  people  must  have 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and  that  to  have 
them  meant  having  Jobs  paying  decent 
wages,  decent  schools  for  one's  children, 
decent  housing,  and  medical  care  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  wage-earner. 

There  were  those  here  in  1940 — as  there 
were  those  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  as  there  are 
those  here  and  there  today — who  said  that 
government  has  no  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting employment,  no  responsibility  for 
protecting  or  enforcing  the  civil  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

There  were  those  who  said  then,  as  there 
are  those  who  say  now,  that  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  old-age  pensions,  paid  for  by  the 
people  themselves,  was  an  evil — that  It  would 
discourage  private  Insurance  and  pension 
systems. 

But  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  did  not 
agree  with  that.  In  fact,  through  their 
legislature,  they  petitioned  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  social  security  system  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  that  was  done.  They  asked 
to  pay  taxes  for  social  security,  and  they  are 
paying  them.  And  the  charge  that  Federal 
social  security  inhibits  private  Insurance  has 
been  decisively  shown  to  be  false — here  and 
there. 

There  are  those  who  said  in  1940,  as  there 
are  those  who  say  today,  that  government 
has  no  right  and  no  responsibility  for  public 
power  development  (although  some  of  these 
people  say  it  is  all  right  in  Arizona  but  bad 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley) .  But  Munoz-Marin 
used  the  good  credit  rating  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  borrow  money  in  the  United 
States  to  build  a  modern  power  system.  Be- 
cause you  cannot  have  industry  without 
pKJwer  and  you  cannot  have  Jobs  without  in- 
dustry. And  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
agreed  with  that. 

Just  one  of  the  results  of  this  pxallcy  of 
government  caring  and  acting  Is  that  a  fruit- 
ful form  of  partnership  has  evolved  In  Puerto 
Rico  between  government  and  the  private 
sector.  This  Is  seen  In  the  power  system  and 
the  communications  and  transportation  sys- 
tems that  provide  the  bases  for  industrial 
growth  and  in  the  1,000  new  factories  that 
provide  the  basis  for  expanding  production, 
employment,  income,  and  purchasing  power. 
The  return  to  Investors  has  increased,  pro- 
viding an  Incentive  to  new  Investment. 
Government  revenues  have  Increased  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  Worker  income  has 
increased.  The  per  capita  income  of  $131  in 
1940  has  become  a  per  capita  income  of  $830 
in  1964. 

This  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth 
has  been  good  for  the  United  States.  Puer- 
to Rico's  purchases  from  the  mainland  Unit- 
ed States  exceeded  $1,100  million  last  year. 
That  is  more  than  the  purchases  of  eight 
European  countries — Spain,  Portugal,  Ire- 
land, Atistria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway — combined. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Mufioz-Marin  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  their  progress  in 
expanding  economic  Justice  we  do  not  say 
that  the  job  is  done — only  that  It  can  be 
done.  We  know  that  the  task  must  go  on. 
Economic  development  is  never  complete. 

But  we  must  pay  tribute  also  to  Puerto 
Rico's  efforts  in  the  political,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  realms.  In  their  creative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  political  status  and  the 
contribution  to  the  concept  of  federalism 
that  the  Commonwealth  represents,  in  the 
guarantee  of  representation  by  political  mi- 
norities in  the  legislature,  in  the  programs 
that  have  broadened  citizen  participation  in 
political  life.  We  must  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
promoting  international  understanding  and 
cooperation  and  the  basic  aims  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy — through  the  sharing  of  Puerto 
Rico's  experience  and  techniques  in  human 
development  with  the  peoples  of  more  than 
25   countries,    particularly    Its    programs   of 
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community  and  self-help  housing  that  ha«* 
made  Puerto  Rico  one  of  the  finest  tn!^^ 
grounds  for  the  Peace  Corps.  ^^ 

On  a  small  scale,  but  on  a  significant  scale 
Puerto  Rico  has  shown  that  the  problemswB 
intend  to  attack  on  a  national  scale  can  be 
dealt  with  and  that  as  they  are  dealt  wit* 
human  freedom  will  be  deepened  and  broad 
ened.  Freedom,  real  freedom,  is  what  «> 
expect  from  our  realism  and  idealism.  And 
this  is  the  essence  of  our  American  heritage 

I  congratulate  Governor  Mufioz-Marin,  u 
he  now  retires  from  the  government,  on  hij 
years  of  distinguished  service.  I  salute  him 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  heml- 
sphere. 


A  New  Conservation  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINKEBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  1,  Senator  George  McGovern,  of 
South  Dakota,  delivered  the  banquet  ad- 
dress at  the  Western  Power  and  Water 
Consumers  Conference  held  at  Bismarck 
N.  Dak. 

The  address  summarizes  the  work  of 
the  88th  Congress  in  relation  to  some  of 
our  resource  and  conservation  problems 
and  points  out  some  of  the  tasks  that  lie 
ahead. 

Under  the  consent  previously  obtained 
by  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  that  Sena- 
tor McGovern's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Conservation  Movement 

(Remarks  of  Senator  George  McGovebn  at 
the  Western  Power  and  Water  Consumers 
Conference  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Octo- 
ber 1, 1954) 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  to  be  here  to  ad- 
dress this  banquet  meeting  of  the  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Consumers  Confer- 
ence. 

This  organization  is  more  and  more  filling 
a  vacuum  that  has  existed  In  our  American 
society  since  vested  Interest  groups  captured 
the  National  Conservation  Congress,  orga- 
nized by  Gifford  Plnchot  and  Teddy  Roose- 
velt early  in  this  centvu-y.  That  once  great 
organization  was  allowed  to  die,  after  its 
capture,  in  1916.  We  have  had  no  comparable 
national,  public-oriented  conservation  group 
since.  While  you  do  not  claim  to  be  a  na- 
tional organization,  a  national  role  Is  being 
thrust  upon  you. 

History  was  made  at  your  annual  confer- 
ence 4  years  ago  when  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  delivered  his  great  Billings  ad- 
dress on  conservation.  That  was  one  of  many 
proud  moments  in  the  all  too  brief  life  of 
our  beloved  President  whose  life  and  death 
still  dominate  our  hearts.  History  has  been 
made  here  and  again  today  with  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Vice  President-to-be  of  the 
United  States — Htjbeht  Hitmpkret — and  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  those  courageoM 
champions  of  enlightened  resource  policy, 
Senators  Lee  Metcalf  and  Quentin  Bukdick. 

The  awards  this  evening  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor Estea  Kefauver  and  James  G.  Patton  far 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  devel<^ 
raent  of  the  Nation's  resources  contribute  to 
your  national  stature. 
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BSjtea  Kefauver's  name  will  always  be  syn- 
^^us  not  only  with  the  advocacy  of  TVA 
'^"h  reelonal  and  national  resources  devel- 
Sienf.  but  with  defense  of  the  public  In- 
«r«t  in  the  benefits  flowing  from  tiiem. 
^e  Dlxon-Yates  deal  was  the  first  step 
.n  ft  Dlan  to  bring  an  end  to  public  resources 
^.velopment.  Senator  Kefauver's  exposure 
TArio^Si  Wenzeirs  dual  role  in  that  scheme 
StSbv'St  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 
Srvlng  both  as  an  employee  of  the  U.S^ 
«  nlpt  Bureau  and  as  an  officer  of  a  private 
^mtv  financing  house,  temporarily  thwarted 
Sd  mteres!  scheme  to  take  over  TVA  and 

^re'we-^r^ltn^'d^^^^^^^^^  in  the  Budget 
Bureau,  was  a  blueprint  for  the  private  In- 
Ses?s  whom  he  served.  It  reflected  a  con- 
tnuing  determination  by  the  groups  behind 
WenzeH  to  seize  and  control  the  agencies 
!!  resource  development  and  reestablish 
nrivate  monopoly  over  electric  power  supply 
S'Scountr^y;  lo  deny  the  public  the  bene- 
flt  of  public   works   and   resource   develop- 

""Stes"  Kefauver  is  missed  in  the  TJ3.  Sen- 
ate in  the  congress,  and  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
erwnent.  Some  of  the  militancy  about  the 
nubile  interest  in  resources  development— 
JnS  in  monopoly  control-died  with  him 
and  urgently  needs  to  be  revived. 

Jim  Patton  shall  always  be  known  for  his 
earthy  characterization  of  the  treaty  of 
Omaha  between  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
Bineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  end- 
fne  their  war  in  the  Missouri  Basin  and 
loinine  the  Pick  and  Sloan  development 
plans  as  a  "loveless,  shameless  shotgun  wed- 
dlne"     It  hit  the  bull's  eye. 

Jim  has  for  a  quarter  century  now  been 
an  outstanding  leader  In  efforts  to  bring 
about  water  and  power  development  In  the 
public  interest. 

Under  his  leadership  the  National  Farmers 
Union  which  has  its  roots  here  on  the  Great 
Plains'  and   in   the   Rocky   Mountains   area, 
has  been  more  than  Just  a  commodity-ori- 
ented farm  organization.     It  has  advocated 
resources  development  for  people  everywhere. 
Including    a    Missouri   Valley    Authority   for 
this  great  area,  a  CVA  and   a  TVA  on  the 
Nile      It    has   been    a   leading   force   under 
Jim  in   many    other   fields- food   for  peace, 
social  securitv.  the  United  Nations,  improved 
education,   better   housing,    and    a   national 
policy  of  full  employment.     When  Jim  has 
a  dozen  awards  such  as  the  richly  deserved 
recognition  vou  have  given  him  this  evening, 
he  will  have  begun  to  receive  the  honor  to 
which   he    is  entitled.     His   drive   toward   a 
great  society  has  been  conducted  through- 
out his  long  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
farmers  of  America  and  to  all  those  whose 
hearts  beat  lor  peace  around  the  globe. 

Most  of  us  here  started  oxu"  lives  In  a 
period  in  world  history  when  people  regarded 
certain  essential  resources,  especially  land, 
minerals,  and  energy,  to  be  rather  sharply 
limited,  and  mankind  fated  for  an  unhappy 
existence  as  population  outran  production 
potentialities. 

Malthus  wrote  that :  "When  acre  has  been 
added  to  acre  until  all  the  fertile  land  Is 
occupied,  the  yearly  increase  in  food  must 
depend  on  the  melioration  of  the  land  already 
in  possession.  This  Is  a  fund,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  all  soils,  instead  of  increasing, 
must  be  gradually  diminishing." 

Malthus  did  not  foresee  that  in  the  year 
1964  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  attempting  to  get  65  or  70  million  acres 
of  land  out  of  production  and  that  he  would 
announce  that  In  1980  we  will  still  need  51 
million  acres  less  in  production  than  we  now 
plant. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  assumed 
in  his  projection  that  population  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  medium  rate  and  that  we 
would  continue  to  supply  about  $4  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  goods  annually  to  the 
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people  of   other  nations.     Malthus  had  no 
idea  that  in  1964  New  Mexico  and  Utah  pot- 
ash,    and    Montana.    Wyoming,    and    Idaho 
phosphate,  would  be  combined  with  nitrogen 
from  the  air  to  build  soils  to  greater  than 
their  original  productivity.    He  did  not  fore- 
see that  internal  combustion  engines  would 
provide  us  with  energy  and  free  about  70  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  from  feeding  horses  and 
mules,  nor  could  he  foreteU  many  other  ad- 
vances. ,     J  i„  „ 
We  can  today  build  soil,  or  grow  food  In  a 
pan  of  water  If  necessary.    And  we  can  grow 
not  two.  but  a  dozen  blades  of  grass  where 
one  grew  before. 

Malthus.  Rlcardo.  and  their  associates,  in 
the  middle  19th  century,  won  economics  the 
title  of  the  "dismal  science"  with  their  fore- 
casts of  poverty  and  misery  ahead  for  the 
human  race.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many 
still  living  whose  philosophy  is  based  on  the 
Malthuslan  concepts  of  Inevitable  scarcities 
and  Insist  that  abundance  must  be  guarded 
and  not  shared  because  resources  are  limited; 
that  a  great  society  is  unattainable. 

Two  20th-century  economists,  Harold  Har- 
nett and  Chandler  Morse  of  Resources  for  the 
Future,  last  year  published  a  new  look  at 
the  prospects  for  the  human  race. 

They  found  that  because  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  man's  expanding  knowledge  and 
scientific  skills,  we  are  today  producing  goods 
of  all  varieties,  including  allegedly  vanish- 
ing minerals,  at  lower  real  costs  than  ever  be- 
fore with  the  single  exception  of  timber.    It 
takes  less  input  in  terms  of   time  and  re- 
sources to  produce  a  commodity  unit  than 
ever   before,   although   we   are   using  many 
comparatively  low-grade  ores  and  supposedly 
wornout  land  as  compared  to  Malthus'  time. 
We  could  double  timber  production— the 
one  more  costly  product— in  this  country  by 
replanting  52  million  acres  of  presently  idle 
timberland  and  by  applying  known  forestry 
techniques    to    end    mortality   and   retarda- 
tion of  growth  m  our  forests  caused  by  fire. 
Insects,  and  disease.     And  if  necessary,  we 
can  build  with  substitutes  for  timber. 

The  two  modern  economists  wrote:  "The 
classical  economists  saw  the  process  of 
growth  subject  to  limitations,  and  we  agree, 
but  they  saw  the  limitations  as  residing  in 
nature,  and  we  see  them  residing  in  man." 

We  do  not  have  resources  to  waste.  They 
must  be  conserved.  But  the  great  limitation 
and  problem  today  is  adjusting  human  atti- 
tudes and  human  institutions  so  we  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  new  world  of  re- 
sources which  has  been  opened  to  us  by 
science  and  new  knowledge. 

In  underdeveloped  countries  there  Is  a 
lack  of  both  know-how  and  the  capital  with 
which  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  world 
of  opportunities. 

In  our  own  and  other  developed  nations, 
we    have    Institutional    barriers— vested    in- 
terests in  the  status  quo  (and  even  a  spokes- 
man or  two  for  the  status  quo  ante)— which 
may  very  well  prove  more  difficult  barriers 
to  overcome  than  those  of  the  underdevel- 
oped  lands.     Given   know-how  and  capital, 
and  zeal  to  modernize  their  countries,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  underdeveloped  lands  can 
write  on  relatively  clean  slates.    But  In  the 
developed     nations,    there    are     entrenched 
Interests  who  are  so  pessimistic  about  the 
enjoyment  of  resources  through  wise  public 
policy  that  they  make  Malthus  look  like  an 
optimist.      They    cannot    visualize    a    great 
society  and  an  affluent  world  with  even  the 
pockets  of  poverty  wiped  out.    Fortunately, 
that  philosphy  has  not  dictated  the  course 
of  John  Kennedy  or  Lyndon  Johnson,  nor 
has  it  ruled  the  Congress  now  about  to  ad- 
journ. 

The  88th  Congress  is  being  called  by  a 
variety  of  names,  both  good  and  bad.  The 
President  remarked  the  other  day  when  he 
signed  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill  and  the  wilderness  bill  that  If  It 


were  not  famed  for  the  tax  cut,  the  nuclear 
test  ban,  education  legislation,  antlpoverty 
measures,  and  the  clvU  rights  law,  the  88th 
might  weU  be  caUed  "the  conservation  Con- 
gress." 

We   have   enacted  landmark  conservation 

legislation. 

We  have  passed  two  measures  to  achieve 
development  of  more  adequate  recreational 
facilities  for  the  Nation,  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  a 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  which, 
over  the  next  10  years,  wlU  make  about  $a 
billion  available  for  State  and  Federal  rec- 
reation developments. 

We  have  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  new  national  recreation  areas, 
including  the  Lake  Meade  National  Recrea- 
tion area,  the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Rivers, 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  Utah,  and  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  off  New  York. 

We  passed  a  water  resources  research  bill 
which  your  luncheon  speaker.  Senator 
QtTENTiN  BuRDicK.  and  I,  had  the  privilege 
of  cosponsoring  with  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico.  It  will  get  the 
State  colleges,  which  have  brought  about 
the  scientific  revolution  in  food  production, 
busy  on  water  problems. 

We  stepped  up  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment activity.  We  cleared  the  way  for  extra 
high  voltage  transmission  to  link  the  States 
on  the  west  coast.  Compared  to  other  Con- 
gresses, there  is  no  question  that  the  88th 
was  resource  and  conservation  minded,  and 
accomplished  much  more  than  most.  It  Is 
entitled  to  the  credit  and  praise  we  are  hear- 
ing. 

But  it  might  also  be  asked  If  the  88th  Con- 
gress did  enough  in  the  water,  power,  re- 
sources, and  conservation  fields  to  assure  the 
realization  of  the  abundance  which  Barnett 
and  Morse  find  possible  If  men's  limitations 
on  development  are  removed.  There  are  a 
number  of  urgent  tasks  which  the  88th  Con- 
gress has  left  undone. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources,  in  Its  1961  report,  made  five 
major  recommendations.  One  of  them  was 
for  coordinated  and  expanded  research  on 
water  problems.  Congress  Implemented  that 
one  with  the  water  research  act  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  an  Interagency  commit- 
tee of  the  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  work  on  coordination  of  water 
research  underway  In  19  different  Federal 
bureaus  and  departments. 

The  select  committee  also  reported  that 
five  river  basins  In  the  Nation  will  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  water  supply  by 
1980.  three  more  by  the  year  2000.  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  great  American  Industrial 
area  which  lies  in  a  belt  across  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  from  Boston 
south  to  Washington,  D.C..  and  then  west  to 
Sioux  Falls  and  Kansas  City.  Is  threatened  by 
water  shortage  or  pollution  problems. 

We  are  pressing  research  in  desallnlzatlon 
of  water  to  see  If  water  supplies  in  the  South- 
west cannot  be  supplemented  by  conversion 
of  saline  and  brackish  waters. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  water  supply 
problems  of  the  Southwest  and  the  upper 
Missouri  Basin,  Congress  did  nothing  on  a 
bill  to  speed  research  in  weather  modifica- 
tion.   It  salved  Its  conscience  a  bit  by  giv- 
ing the   Bureau  of  Reclamation  $1  million 
for  experiments  in  weather  modification  In 
the    upper    Colorado    and    upper    Missouri 
Rivers — a  pittance  compared  to  need.     The 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resoxu-ces  rec- 
ommended the  development  of  plans  by  1970 
for  optimum  development  of  all  river  basins 
In  the  Nation.    It  recommended  aid  to  States 
to   speed   their   water   planning.     It   called 
for  a  biennial   assessment  of  water  supply 
and  needs  by  regions  so  aU  areas  would  be 
kept  aware  of  their  situation.    A  river  basin 
planning  bill.  S.  1111.  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  was  not  being  pressed  before  the 
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Cfnunlttee  and  appeared  likely  to  die 
I  left  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Includes  a  short  step  toward  co- 
ot Federal  water  agencies  by  cre- 
a  Federal  Water   Council;    It   au- 
rlver   basin   planning   commissions 
provides  assistance  to  States  for  Intra - 
interstate  water  planning.    It  also 
for  the  bleAnial  assessment  of  water 
md    water    requirements    by    water 
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Is  that  S.  1111  contains  the  biilk 

r^mmendatlons  of  the  Senate  Select 

on    National    Water    Resources. 

and  reforms  In  our  water  resource 

far  beyond  It  are  urgently  needed, 

will  not  be  enacted  this  year. 

conference  this  morning  heard  a  dis- 

of   the    proposed    North    American 

Power  Alliance — a  plan  to  link 

Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 

from  areas  on  this  continent 

oversupply  to  areas  of  need  in  the 

iftates.    It  Is  a  tremendous  concept 

we  must  entertain  If  we  are  to 

'  rorld  of  abundance. 

t  efore    this    great    9100    bllllon-pl\u 

I  uthorlzed,  we  must  take  some  first 

must   learn   to   walk   before   we 

We  must  have  river  basin  plans 

upper  Missouri,  the  Coloimbia,  the 

the  Great  Basin,   the  San   Juan- 

the  South  Pacific  region. 

achieved    truly    comprehensive 
planning  on  a  major  river  only 
nation — the  Tennessee  Valley, 
hive   recognized    the    need   for   such 
nt  tlonally  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
Theodore     Roosevelt's     Inland 
Commission  reported  in  1908. 
George    Norrls,    with    President 
D.    Roosevelt's    backing,    proposed 
the  TVA  pattern  throughout  the 
(3ut  his  bill  faUed  In  the  thirties. 
Valley  and   Columbia   Valley  Au- 
falled  in  the  forties. 
Hoover  Commission  proposed  that 
the  major  institutional  barriers  to 
water     resource     development 
( Government  by  establishing   a  De- 
of    Natural    Resources.     But,    in 
the  imusual  coalition  of  forces  be- 
proposal,  it  did   not  even  get  a 
in  Congress.    It  was  headed  off  by 
agencies  and  their  clientele  who 
would  be  adversely  affected.     Dr. 
K.    Maass    subsequently    wrote    his 
ted    article    on    "The    Lobby    That 
Licked"  following  that  failure, 
return  to  the  record  of  the  Con- 
did  not  authorize  a  major  water 
project  during  the  88th  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  decided  the 
rtdlng  Colorado  River  water  case  in 
lack  of  an  acceptable  plan  for  lower 
River      development      foreclosed 
either  a  California  or  an  Arizona  proj- 


tlee 


moment,  authorization  of  the  great 

project  In  North  and  South  Dakota 

:  kopelessly  stalled  in  the  House  Rules 

along  with  the  river  basin  plan- 

and  the  blame  cannot  all  be  laid  at 

of  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 

Represei^tlve  Howabd  Smtth. 

it  affects  South  Dakota  both  direct- 
amount  of  irrigation  in  my  State 
Indirectly  because  it  must 
precede  the  authorization   of  the 
gatlon  project,  I  have  followed  Oar- 
closely  and  helped  with  it  when  I 


a  ;ain 


to  Interrupt  the  thread  of  my  re- 

at  this  point  to  pay   a  much 

tribute  to  Senator  Quintin  Bttb- 

of  the  Garrison  irrigation  project 

,  too.  Senator  Lzx  Mxtcalt,  who 

the  Nation  with  more  personal 


research  service  in  his  speeches  on  the  lOU's 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  current  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  a  great  Job,  and  its  effec- 
tiveness will  build  up  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  fight  for  the  resources  development 
we  miLBt  have  to  keep  this  Nation  prosper- 
ous— to  maintain  our  abundance — requires 
men  of  competence  and  energy,  dedicated  to 
the  undertaking.  Senator  Qttentin  Bukdick 
has  proved  himself  such  a  man.  His  handling 
of  the  Garrison  irrigation  project  to  pass  It 
through  the  Senate  virtually  unopposed  was 
a  superb  legislative  Job.  Although  the  House 
is  not  his  direct  responsibility,  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  has  assurance  that  if  Garrison 
is  not  finally  approved  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, It  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  House  Interior  Committee  next  ycEir. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  done 
much  other  effective  work.  His  bill  to  in- 
crease the  local  share  of  revenues  from  wet- 
lands win  speed  that  much  needed  conserva- 
tion work. 

His  strong  support  and  casponsorshlp  of 
my  voluntary  wheat  certificate  proposal 
helped  get  it  enacted  into  law.  and  wheat 
fanners  should  remember  his  effort  to  In- 
crease export  certificate  values  when  the 
measure  was  under  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  has  supported  all  of  the 
greatly  needed  resources  and  conservation 
legislation.  He  has  proved  himself  both  an 
effective  legislative  general  and  an  effective 
trooper  in  every  fight.  We  need  him,  and  I 
am  certain  the  people  of  North  Dakota  will 
send  him  back  to  Washington  next  month 
for  a  6-year  term. 

We  need  him  as  we  need  men  like  Mans- 
field and  Metcalf.  of  Montana;  McGee,  of 
Wyoming;  and  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota;  be- 
cause the  major  strides  are  yet  to  be  taken 
in  water  development  and  many  other  re- 
source fields.  The  Nation,  and  especially  the 
Westeern  States  where  resource  developments 
are  the  key  to  economic  growth,  needs  every 
forward-looking  Congressman  and  Senator 
who  can  be  sent  to  Washington  if  we  are  to 
strike  away  the  Institutional  barriers,  the 
human  barriers,  that  bar  the  way  to  the 
great  society. 

The  Congress  now  closing  did  nothing  of 
significance  In  the  mineral  resources  field, 
although  there  is  great  need  for  relief  for 
some  of  our  key  mineral  industries,  and  an 
even  greater  need  for  expanded  research 
into  methods  of  exploring  for  mineral  depos- 
its and  handling  lower  grade  ores. 

The  Congress  did  little  to  speed  up  the 
program  for  the  national  forests,  or  to  has- 
ten replanting  of  private  forest  lands,  al- 
though that  is  a  critical  resource  area. 

It  is  admittedly  asking  too  much  to  expect 
a  single  Congress  to  solve  all  of  our  resources 
problems.  Just  as  it  Is  impossible  for  one 
Congress  or  an  administration  to  settle  all 
of  the  Nation's  economic  problems  for  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ahead.  One  Is  reminded  of 
Congressman  John  Steven  McGroarty,  of 
California,  who  wrote  a  constituent  In  1934: 
"One  of  the  countless  drawbacks  of  being  in 
Congress  Is  that  I  am  compelled  to  receive 
Impertinent  letters  from  a  Jackass  like  you 
in  which  you  say  I  promised  to  have  the  Si- 
erra Madre  Mountains  reforested,  and  I  have 
been  in  Congress  2  months  and  haven't  done 
it.  Will  you  please  take  two  running  Jumps 
and  go  to  hell." 

Unfortimately  for  the  cause  of  congres- 
sional candor.  Congressman  McGroarty  was 
defeated. 

But  in  defense  of  Congress,  vast  progress 
has  been  made  since  Congressman  Mc- 
Groarty's   day. 

We  have  taken  some  giant  steps  in  the 
economic  field  since  World  War  n. 

We  are  today  reaping  some  of  the  benefits 
of    a    farsighted    economic    planning    and 


action  measure  first  proposed  by  ths  m 
you  have  honored  here  tonight— Jim  fJS^ 
I  refer  to  the  Employment  Act  of  194«^*" 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  act,  we  h« 
not  had  a  major  depression.         '  " 

We  have  had  recessions.  We  have  hwi  t« 
learn  to  use  economic  tools  effectively  »~ 
one  8-year  period  since  the  adoption  «  Si 
act  there  was  some  skepticism  In  the  eisrn^ 
tlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Government Tbom 
the  efficacy  and  propriety  of  certain  mo! 
nomic  measures.  But  the  existence  <rf 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  Congress,  and  a  pub! 
lie  awareness  that  economic  tools  exist  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  have  resulted  in  steu 
to  prevent  recessions  from  deepening  imq 
a  depression.  When  recessions  were  clearh 
underway  in  the  fifties  the  administration 
finally  acted  to  stop  them,  however  relnr 
tantly. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  came  Into 
office  determined  to  stimulate  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  In  the  United  States,  the 
techniques  by  which  It  could  be  done  were 
known.  The  tools  were  at  hand,  and  the 
growth  rate  has  been  Increased  from  about 
3  percent  to  more  than  5  percent  per  year 

The  great  success  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  and  the  policies  and  Instrumentall- 
ties  that  it  brought  into  being,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  John  F.  Kennedy's  point  4 
proposal — and  I  refer  to  his  point  4  in 
the  historic  Billings  address  to  this  organi- 
zation In  1960 — should  be  revived  and  en- 
acted. 

The  late  President  said :  "Fourth,  we  will 
establish  a  Council  of  Resource  Advisers  to 
the  Office  of  the  President,  to  coordinate 
planning  in  this  field.  We  have  had  many 
short-term,  limited,  piecemeal  studies.  We 
have  not  had  enough  of  the  long-range,  con- 
tinuing, and  comprehensive  surveys,  de- 
termining the  needs  of  our  country,  the  in- 
crease In  ovir  population,  the  available  re- 
sources and  how  they  can  be  fitted  together 
to  build  a  strong  and  vital  country." 

As  a  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  President 
Kennedy,  I  cite  that  statement  without  em- 
barrassment, although  the  objective  was  not 
achieved. 

President  Kennedy  was  convinced  shortly 
after  he  took  office  that  there  was  need  to 
streamline  the  White  House  establishment, 
eliminate  a  ntunber  of  special  offices  and 
councils  engulfing  the  President,  and  stimu- 
late existing  agencies  to  do  the  tasks  which 
needed  doing.  He  asked  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  do  some  needed  Jobs  in  relation  to 
resources.  He  then  asked  Congress  to  pott- 
pone  a  decision  on  a  Council  of  Resource  and 
Conservation  Advisers  to  see  how  his  assign- 
ments of  duties  would  work  out. 

Much  has  been  done.  Resovirces  research 
reports  have  been  Issued  by  the  scientific 
agencies  assigned  to  the  Job,  and  they  have 
tiu-ned  their  attention  to  other  tasks.  A  good 
deal  of  resources  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed In  both  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress, and  much-needed  measures  have  been 
passed. 

Nevertheless,  today  we  are  short  of  data, 
plans,  and  projections  for  next  steps  in  the 
resources  future. 

We  have  not  made  arrangements  for  the 
biennial  assessment  of  water  resources  sup- 
ply and  demand  by  regions  recommended  to 
1961. 

We  still  have  a  major  portion  of  the  select 
committee  report  on  water  resources  to 
implement. 

We  do  not  have  data  on  which  we  could 
start  work  on  an  economic  feasibility  study 
of  the  North  American  water  and  power  pro- 
posal, or  alternatives  to  it. 
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We  do  not  have  updated  projections  of 
mineral  requirements,  their  availability  over 
rneriod  of  years  domestically  or  by  Importa- 
tion from  other  countries,  and  we  have  a  far 
ereater  dependence  on  mineral  imports  than 
many   countries,   including   Russia,   as   one 

example. 

We  are  momentarily  aware  of  our  recre- 
ation needs  and  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  has  succeeded  in  persuading  Congress 
to  launch  a  program  to  meet  them  because 
of  a  recent  short-term  study.  But  we  are  not 
Bolng  to  meet  the  recreation  demands  of 
^rtsmen  unless  we  also  adopt  an  adequate 
lutlonal  water  plan,  assuring  an  abundance 
of  fish  and  migratory  wild  fowl  habitat. 

We  are  aware  of  a  need  for  a  nation- 
wide giant  power  system  but  have  no  plans 
for  Its  development.  We  are  proceeding  in 
this  area  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis  in  which 
the  public  interest  and  much  of  the  economy 
in  power  costs  it  might  permit  may  be  sacrl- 

There  Is  wholly  Inadequate  public  recog- 
nition of  our  forest  needs.  We  are  going  to 
speed  up  reforestation  and  conservation  work 
in  the  forests  as  a  byproduct  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  but  even  the  fraction  of 
needed  work  proposed  for  the  Job  Corps  has 
not  been  estimated. 

Because  of  agricultural  surpluses,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has  made 
some  splendid  projections  of  land  needs  to 
the  year  2000  and  proposed  a  land-use  adjust- 
ment program.  It  needs  to  be  given  greater 
support  and  attention  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
national  resources  program  than  It  is  now 
getting.  Unfortunately,  too  many  citizens 
regard  Mr.  Freeman's  proposals  as  Incidental 
to  his  farm  program.  It  needs  to  be  put  In 
Its  true  perspective  as  a  major  resource  proj- 
ect by  a  top  resources  general  staff. 


We  need  a  Council  of  Resource  and  Con- 
servation Advisers  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray  in  1959, 
patterned  after  his  bill  which  established 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  keep 
resource  requirements  and  the  adequacy  of 
our  resource  programs  constantly  before  us. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  who  asked  only  that  the  decision 
on  such  a  Council  be  postponed  during  a 
trial  of  alternatives,  would  now  agree  that 
the  Council  should  be  established. 

The  vacuvuns  in  resources  policy  have  not 
all  been  filled  by  the  88th  conservation- 
minded  Congress.  The  88th  did  more  than 
usual,  but  still  not  enough. 

The  Malthuslan  doctrine  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  depicted  mankind's  lot  as  a 
hopeless  one. 

Chandler  and  Morse  are  only  a  little  more 
optimistic  about  man's  future;  they  think 
physical  resources  are  adequate  but  see  little 
hope  that  men  will  remove  human  obstruc- 
tions to  abundance  with  sufficient  speed  to 
assure  a  world  of  peace  and  plenty. 

As  an  eternal  optimist,  surrounded  here 
tonight  by  an  audience  of  optimists  about 
our  resources  future,  I  believe  we  can  meet 
mankind's  material  needs  In  a  growing  world 
society.  I  want  to  propose  that  we  renew 
our  effort  to  establish  a  national  resources 
and  conservation  general  staff  to  keep  our  re- 
source needs  and  shortcomings  before  us  and 
to  remind  the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
annually  of  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  Introduce  the  Council 
of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisers  bill, 
with  as  many  cosponsors  as  we  can  get.  when 
the  89th  Congress  convenes  In  January. 

I  solicit  yoiu-  support.  This  organization, 
because  it  deals  with  two  resource  necessities 


of  great  and  continuing  urgency,  and  because 
you  have  become  the  recognized  national 
foriun  for  quadrennial  resource  policy  state- 
ments by  Presidential  election  winners — this 
organization  Is  becoming  the  midcentury 
successor  to  the  Pinchot-Roosevelt  National 
Conservation  Congress  which  was  established 
a  half  century  ago.  You  have  Infiuence  and 
responsibilities  In  the  national  scene — euid 
the  opportunities — which  I  hope  you  will 
accept  and  use  to  help  sweep  aside  the  human 
limitations  on  resource  programs,  to  see  that 
there  is  development  and  to  see  that  the  pub- 
lic gets  the  benefits. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
be  here  with  you  and  your  honored  guests,  as 
it  hM  been  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  members  of  this  group  on 
many  governmental  affairs  In  the  past.  God- 
speed In  the  critical  years  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  complete  at  this  time  my  offer  for 
the  Record  of  a  summary  legislative 
actions  of  this  session,  together  with  a 
summary  of  appropriations: 


Summary  of  legislative  action,  88th  Cong.,  2d  se$s. 
VETERANS  AND  SERVICEMEN 


Bill  No. 


8.3001 

n.R.  1927.. 
H.R.221.. 
H.R.  8009 
H.R.  6920 
H.R.  2fi64. 
H.R.  7356. 
H.R.  9124. 


Description 


A„f  hnri.ps  n»v  ln(TPB««  totallne  $207  580  000  monthly  for  all  men  and  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  except  those  in  service  less  than  2  years 

Libera    es  ^-^r^^^i^erted'S'onsrn^dy  veterans  and  widows;  revi^s  limits  of  permlsstble  Inojme  without  loss  of  pension 

Prnildprediioatlonal^Sstance  to  children  of  veterans  with  total  and  permanent  service-connected  disability 

KoriLs  Sr  M  OaoK^eMP^^^^^  to  States  on  matchinVbasis  for  nursing-home  facllitiesln  State  veteran  homes 

Extend    Sflk^ln^o^e^rovl"^^^^^  service  life  Insurance  policies  through  age  65  under  certain  conditions 

VTPmntsfrnm  draft  induc^^^^  surviving  son  of  a  family  whose  father  died  as  a  result  of  military  service  -  ---..- 

&sI^hoH2«d  strength  of^(^^^^^^^  Military  and  Air  Force  Academies;  fixes  period  of  obligated  service  at  fiy^ears 

Provide  imliofm  stSr>  authority  for  ROTC  programs  of  all  branches  of  Armed  Forces;  Improves  and  expands  program 


Public 
Law  No. 


88-422 

(•) 

88-361 

88-450 

88-355 

88-360 

8*-276 

(•) 


AGRICULTURE 


H.R.  6196. 


8.1605 

H.R.  10222. 

8.2687 


H.R.  1839. 
H.R.  9747. 


H.R.  11846. 

S.  524 

H.R.  9178.. 
8.277 


Continues  oresent  cotton  price-support  and  subsidy  for  exporters:  provides  new  subsidy  to  permit  domestic  processors  ^,«>™P«^e^'Ji^  fof*!^* 
r^anufact^ilr^s     Author^"e?nTw  wheaTmarketlng  certllTcate  pro'gram  to  maintain  J2  a  bushel  price-support  domestically  and  a  minimum  of 


S,\  h.',  for  pinort     Auolies  to  1964-65  cotton  and  wheat  crojM.  ,  ^       , ,  ^         , ,, 

ExtendrforVye^^'t'^o  Dec.  31,  1967.  surplus  commodity-"  Food  for  Peace  "-program  under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act;  expands  loans  from  counterpart  funds  to  private  enterprise  abroad. 

fx^'ST^e^r^'^oVt^SSs'^faCogS^^^^^ 

PeTiSLTurSol'processed  gr^ln  foods  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  donation  under  domestic  welfare  and  foreign-aid  programs. . 

Rcouires  registration  and  compliance  with  other  standards  for  contractors  hirmg  migratory  farm  labor ---- 

Provides  for  3-year  staggered  terms  for  stabilization  and  conservation  county  committeemen  .-------.-- -- 

Incre^^s  f7om  IW  to  150  the  number  of  new  counties  In  which  Federal  crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  year 


88-297 


88-306 
88-626 

(•) 

88-482 
88-629 

88-650 
88-582 
8^-634 
88-580 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


8.627 


8.2 

H.R.  3846 

8. 10O7 

8.502 

8.4 

8.1363 

H.R.  7588 

H.R.  8070 

H.R.  5159 

H.R.  5498 

FSithP^/a  lo!ve^i°e  OolTooo^Knd  and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist  States  In  developing  outdoor  recreation  programs.. 

Authori\es^n^tru«l^  of  4.1Ine  transmission  system  to  permit  use  in  the  Southwest  of  hydroelectric  power 

Pr?^e^tfsdictlo"n  ^' the^'^o'r^ess  over  construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen  Can>;on  Dam 


EftrSra  N™al  wlldern^' Pre^^^^^^^  on^^,ms:^^cVie<x'to  commercial  use  and  retained  In  their  primitive  state 

Increases  oavments  to  counties  In  which  wildlife  refuges  are  located . ----- - -- — 

Pi^vi^s  for  criminal  punishment  of  violation  of  regulations  to  protect  national  forests  and  f  asslands.     

FstAhllshps  a  oommission  to  Study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating  to  administration  of  public  lands..      --...-- -,:,--i  ■■"""".'/ '^V^V,;,^' 

EstebllshS  ts^lTy  of  Conp-ess  that  lands  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  be  managed  under  principle  of  multiple  use  to  produce 


1  policy  I 

Qf.^t^U^y^ul^o^^To"^\eTA  lands  not  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal  programs. 


88-300 
88-^70 

88-578 
88-522 

88-401 
88-677 
88-523 
88-637 
88-600 
88-607 

88-608 


•Awaiting  President's  signature. 
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District  of 
Interior 


Columbia ' . 


>fflceof  President. 


Treasury ' 

U.S.  Tkx  Court. 
Post  Office  - 
Executive 
Legislative  * 
Labor*. 

Health,  Ec^ucation,  Welfare. 
Defense... 
State 

USIA. 

Justice 

Judiciary. 
Commerce 

Relate!  I  i 
AgricultuT  . 

Relate  I 
Deficiency 
Independent  i 
MilitEu-y  ' 
Public  woi 
Foreign  ai(  . 


aeencies '. 

1964  ' '■ 

.  offices ". . 

construction. 

II  its 


Supplemer  tal,  1965 


n  it 


1  Federa 

>  Does 
fund  payn*nts 

'  Include  s " 
the  Capito 
to  be  adde 

*  Includ 
Board,  an^ 
budget. 

» Includ^ 
Comm 
Arms  Conlrol 

•  Include  s 


idc  5 


Report  From  Washington 


Mr. 
Speakei 
remark; 
port 
dents  a 
New 


frcm 


York 


Dear 

Ington, 

record 

with  my 

form 

outline 

16th 


cf 


yo'i 


Under 
Johnson 
Congresi 
modern 
ranging 
an  eil.5 
has  aires 
set  up  i 
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that 
aside 
future 
Federal 
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Departmental  appropriations,  ^Sth  Cong.,  3d  sess. — for  regular  activities 


October  s 


Title 


Budget  estimates 


Amount  as  passed 
( House) 


-Amount  as  passed 
(Senate) 


Amount  enacted 


agencies ' 


$357, 

1 ,  23f,. 
■1 

5,01r! 

H. 

222, 

"S7, 

6.  773, 

47,417, 

401, 

174 

3fi7, 

fil, 

911 

;«) 

1 ,  573, 

4,1.^6, 

1 ,  ;!fi7, 

I  4.  .'44, 

1 .  >7y, 

4.37J 
3.  Sl.'ix, 
1.370, 


702,300 
7'JS.  {UK) 
990,  UX) 
.5S5.  OOC 
000,000 

44fi.onn 

587.355 
580.000 
566.000 

000,000 
712.  IKXI 
h»(),  000 
SH7,  OOC 
827, 000 
<t69.  (MX) 
544.  000 
4Jl,6<m 

3.V0.  7SW 
f)>\S.  4iKi 
li(iti,{||.ii 
449.  (UNI 
.Xr.iK'O 
468,374 


$338. 
I.fe3. 
1,207, 


5,  001 . 

14. 

17.3. 

RIS. 

Ci.  -'7r.. 

7,59. 

343, 

Itit), 

3tH, 

«). 

730, 

29 

1 .  493. 

•S.  7s>., 

l.-f>l, 

S.II91. 

1 .  mt. 

4.  3.'.-. 

3,  739, 

99s. 


46 


205,  200 
17.5,600 
IKO,000 
505,000 
,500.000 
335,000 
t;2ti.  640 

(rj4,  noo 

200,  (MX) 
2fi7,  tKM) 
837,000 
300,  CMX) 
U36.  000 
360.000 

osr.,  000 
5:i^.  (MX) 

.51S.  (MM) 
!I7S.  (MM) 
'.113. 689 
6  18,  (MM) 
014,  (MK) 
969,  2(M) 
249, 400 
645, 874 


$342,181. 

1 .  056.  436. 

1, '220. 980. 

2, 505. 

5, 002, 500. 

14.438, 

210.380. 

618,024. 

fi.  4S2, 183, 

46.774,401, 

383,  296, 

1,50.389, 

364.  036, 

60.  3ti0, 

727,481. 

27.  7.38, 

1.. 573. 1.57. 

3.765.51.5. 

1.349.637. 

13,  ,588,597. 

1,5>»2.969. 

4.  443,  283, 

3, 662,  077, 

1 ,  220,  098. 


975 
425 

500 

000 

0(X) 

OOO 

685 

000 

000 

(XX) 

000 

(MM) 

000 

800 

900  j 

0(X) 

525 

000 

143  I 

0,V)  ] 

(XX)  I 

200  I 

WM)  ! 

068 


$341 

1.042 

1.214. 

2, 

5, 002, 

14, 

210, 

565, 

6. 476, 

46,  752, 

376 

1,54. 

364, 

60. 

725, 

27. 

1.5(16, 

.•1.630, 

1,336, 

13.4,54, 

1.570, 

4,  43(;, 

3,  662, 

1,117, 


242,200 
277, 200 
330.000 
506,000  i 

txM),  ax) 

438,000  I 
300,  885  1 
904,000  i 
629,  (MX) 
051,000 
827,  000 
400,  (XX) 
036.000 
360,  800 
.H)1,IXX) 
.563.  000 
747. 200 
41,5.  UCM) 
687,143 
859,  (XX) 
968. OOO 
794.700 
077,  00(1 
196.(68 


Public 
Law  No. 


8M8I 

88-l« 

B8-(4e 


88-527 


88-573 

88^17 
8»-507 
88-578 
88-511 

'•) 
(•) 


contribution,  ?4O,72O,0OO;  balanco  from  oi^trict  of  Coluinbiii  rovc>nm's. 

include  permanent  appropriations  for  debt  service,  tax  n'fund;!.  trust 
..ts,  etc. 

.  funds  for  Library  of  Congress,  Government  Printine  Office,  .\rchit<>ct  nf 

,  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  for  Iloixse  of  Reprosentatives.     Fun  Is  for  .Sonate 

1  there. 

$32,070,000 added  for  National  Lalyir  ReUtioi\s  Board.  N'itional  Mt^di  ition 
Federal  Mediation  and  ("oncih-.ition  Servico,  not  part  of  Departinent's 


Small  Business  .Administration,  Civil  Kiehts  Commission,   M  iritiine 
,  Foreign  Claims  .^ftfliMiiont  Commission,   rariff  Commission.  wnX  l'.^. 
)1  and  Disarmament  .\eency. 
credit  agencies  and  corporations  (Rural  Electrification  .Ydminustration, 


Fir.uiTS  llomn  .Vdiuinistr  ition.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  etc.)  and  special 
progr  i!!is  and  firiciinns  iiu'ludm,;  schojl  lunoli  lu  1  foreign  ^isjist.i'ii>i>. 

■  Includi-s  funds  for  v,inc(U>  ,ii;i>noi>>s.  l)Ut  muuly  to  provid.-  for  pay  increases  in 
milit  irv  and  iini.'or  neil  pi'ilic  he\lth  serviws. 

"  fluiisr-pissed  tiuiire  did  not  include  funds  tor  .N'.-V.S.\.  pimding  enactment  of  auth- 
oriz.ition  lull. 

•Awaiting  l'resi<lent's  signature. 

XoTE.— riio  Congri'ss  enacted  Public  Law  88-295  (II. J.  lies.  9i2),  supplemental, 
1964,  provi  ling  *t2.  Mil.OOO  fcir  uiieinplDymfnt  conpensation  to  vil.'ratis  and  Federal 
I'mployefS.  \lso  rulilio  Law  85-297  .  II.J.  Res.  97ii).  Al.iska  o  irth  luako  relief  appro- 
priitio'n,  and  I'ul>lic  Laws  88-325  UI.J-  Kes.  lOiii)  continung  appropriations  through 
Vug  31,  1904.  and  Hs-488  MI.J.  Res.  116'))  through  Sept.  30,  19'i4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


H)N. 


or   NEW    YOEK 


IN  THte  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 


^lURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
under    leave    to    extend    my 
in  the  Record,  I  include  my  Re- 
Washington,  No.  4.  to  the  resi- 
the  16th  Congressional  District, 


Report  No.  4 


^taEND:  In  this  Report  From  Wash- 
want  to  bring  you  up  to  (Sate  on  the 
the  88th   Congress,   acquaint  you 
participation  in  Its  legislation,  In- 
of  my  voting  record  In  detail,  and 
what  I  have  accomplished  for  our 
District  in  the  past  2  years. 


THE    88TH    CONGRESS 


the  strong  leadership  of  President 

and  the  Democratic  team,  the  88th 

was  one  of  the  most  productive  In 

times.     It    enacted   the    most   far- 

clvU  rights  bill  in  history;  approved 

billion  Federal  income  tax  cut  which 

dy  enormously  spurred  our  economy; 

Federal-State  ccwperative  program 

the  mass  transportation  problems 

paiftlcularly  plague  us  in  New  York;  set 

9  million  acres  of  wilderness  for 

recreation  and  conservation;  provided 

grants    to    build    higher    education 

;  created  a  training  program  for  em- 

«rhO£e  Jobs  have  been  taken  away  by 

gave  top  executives  in  Govem- 

Incentives   to   remain   in   public 

raising  their  salaries,  and  attacked 

Df  poverty  through  a  variety  of  Fed- 

e  projects.    Unfortunately,  medicare 

pass,  along  with  the  $5  to  $7  in- 

nonthly  for  some  20  million  persons 

security.    This  was  a  blow,  but  I 


feel  certain  our  pensioners  can  look  forward 
to  passage  next  session.  It  has  been  an  hon- 
or to  be  a  Member  of  the  88th  Congress — 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  you. 

MY    P.^RTICIPATION 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  I  deter- 
mined to  do  more  than  simply  occupy  a  desk 
and  answer  rollcalls.  Con.sequently.  in  the 
past  2  years  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  protect  our  city's  lifeblood — the  port  of 
New  York — from  unfair  competition  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway;  to  tighten  the  trade 
embargo  against  Castro  Cuba:  to  end  the 
discriminatory  quota  system  in  immigration 
which  permits  Great  Britain  an  annual  quota 
of  65.361 — 41,600  unfilled— yet  allows  Italy— 
with  265.773  waiting  for  admission— a  quota 
of  only  5.666;  to  keep  mail-order  eui.s  out  of 
the  hands  of  teenagers;  to  authorize  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Telestar-type  satellite  which, 
when  placed  in  orbit,  would  provide  a  fixed 
point  for  navigational  checks  by  nonmlUtary 
vessels;  and  to  establish  a  center  for  infor- 
mation on  possible  harmful  side  effects  of 
new  drugs. 

DISTRICT  WORK 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  a  Congressman 
should  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
district,  economically  and  otherwise.  To 
that  end.  on  Staten  Island  I  expedited  con- 
struction of  the  new  $1,300,000  post  office, 
which  will  Increase  the  speed  and  conven- 
ience of  mail  service;  revitalized  the  $9,461,- 
000  project  for  hurricane  protection  from  Port 
Wadsworth  to  TottenvUle.  which  will  save 
millions  in  storm  damage;  secure  a  $95,000 
study  for  a  permanent  cleanup  of  the  Staten 
Island  shorefront,  an  eyesore  and  a  hazard 
for  years;  obtained  a  $24,000  survey  for  the 
permanent  dredging  of  Lemon  Creek.  Prin- 
cess Bay;  expedited  a  $500,000  grant  for  criti- 
cally needed  expansion  of  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, and  speeded  emergency  disaster  aid  for 
victims  of  the  1963  brush  fires,  which  tragi- 
cally wiped  out  homes  and  businesses. 

In  Brooklyn  I  expedited  the  $53,096,000 
project  for  hurricane  protection  and  beach 
erosion  control  from  East  Rockaway  Inlet  to 
Rockaway  Inlet,  including  Jamaica  Bay  and 
Gerrltsen  Creek;  obtained  a  $95,000  study  for 


permanent  harbor  cleanup  to  Include  Ja- 
maica Bay;  secured  Federal  funds  for  new 
street  lights  on  Flatbush  Avenue,  eliminating 
hazard  to  drivers  and  pilots  in  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  area;  obtained  a  new  contract  poet 
office  for  Gerritsen  Beach;  expedited  con- 
struction of  the  new  Ryder  Avenue  post  of- 
fice; supported  neighborhood  groups  opposed 
to  Involuntary  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  personally  handled  more  than  7,000  re- 
quests for  aid  from  the  people  of  our  district 
In  these  past  2  years. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

As  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  Army 
Reserve  officer,  I  have  a  professional  as  well 
as  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  state  of  our 
defenses.  But  with  the  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  weapons  systems,  interest  U 
not  enough;  to  keep  pace  requires  a  con- 
tinuous refresher  course.  Accordingly,  I 
have  made  It  my  business  to  keep  informed, 
through  seminars  and  Inspection  trips,  with 
the  latest  developments  in  our  first  lines  of 
defense — the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
Polaris-armed  nuclear  submarines;  as  you 
know,  I  recently  took  a  2-day  indoctrination 
cruise  aboard  one  of  the  newest  nuclear  sub- 
marines, the  Tecumseh.  This  activity  hai 
enabled  me  to  make  sound  evaluations  of 
defense  proposals.  Another  inspection  trip 
took  me  to  Korea,  where  I  conferred  with 
Gen.  Hamilton  Howze.  our  Par  East  Com- 
mander, and  found  both  the  state  of  readi- 
ness and  the  morale  of  our  troops  and  their 
Republic  of  Korea  allies  to  be  high.  And 
here  I  would  like  to  bring  up  another  point. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover,  in  time, 
a  shocking  commercial  abuse  of  U.S.  flags, 
which  were  being  baled  and  sold  as  rags  here 
in  New  York.  This  outrage  has  been  stopped 
and  I  have  made  certain  it  won't  happen 
again. 

MT  VOTING   RECORD 

You  have  a  right  to  see  my  voting  record, 
and  I  am  Including  It— in  detail— In  this  Re- 
port From  Washington  on  a  separate  sheet 
In  order  to  make  It  handler  for  you  to  study 
It  in  detail.  You  may  not  agree  with  every 
stand  I  have  taken;  I  would  not  expect  you 
to.    But  I  want  to  assvu-e  you  that  every  vot« 


in  It  was  cast  only  after  carefully  weighing 
^ery  factor,  pro  and  con.  Each  vote  repre- 
aents  my  best  Judgment. 

THE    OPINION    POLL 
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And  now  for  what  I'm  sure  all  readers  of 
t>»nort  From  Washington  have  been  waiting 
She  results  of  What  Do  You  Think? 
the  opinion  poll  which  went  out  to  you  In 
mv  last  newsletter.  The  response  was  heavy, 
and  there  were  many  letters  amplifying  the 
Answers  to  the  questions.  In  answer  to  the 
fluestion.  "In  party  Identification,  do  you 
^nnsider  yourself  a  Democrat.  Republican, 
TludepeiaentT'  50.4  percent  of  the  6,000- 
nius  Who  responded  considered  themselves 
Democrats.  19  percent  Republicans,  and  30.6 
nercent  Independents.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  believe,  that  such  a  poll  has  been  taken  of 

%n' international  Issues,  the  poll  showed 
that  75.5  percent  supported  a  "hard  line 
in  southeast  Asia,  even  to  the  point  of  bomb- 
ne  North  Vietnam  bases,  while  16.7  percent 
were  opposed  and  7.8  percent  had  no  opin- 
ion' 76  percent  felt  the  United  States  should 
rebuff  any  Cuban  attempts  to  resume  diplo- 
matic relations.  19  percent  thought  the 
United  States  should  be  receptive,  and  4.1 
nercent  had  no  opinion;  50.9  percent  opposed 
even  limited  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  nations 
38  8  percent  favored  such  trade,  and  10.3 
percent  had  no  opinion;  72.6  percent  felt 
that  the  U.S.  participation  l«/,^e  U.N.  helps 
to  prevent  war.  21.1  percent  felt  that  It  did 
not  and  6.3  percent  had  no  opinion. 

On  domestic  Issues,  a  thumping  75.7  per- 
cent   favored    the    proposed    constitutional 
amendment   to   permit   nonsectarlan   prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  while  12.8  percent  were  op- 
posed to  It.  and  9.6  percent  had  no  opinion; 
67  8  percent  favored   direct  Federal   aid   to 
ease  the  critical  shortage  of  classroom  space 
In    the     elementary     schools.     Intermediate 
schools,    and    colleges.     22.6    percent    were 
against  It.  and  96  percent  had  no  opinion; 
36  8   percent    thought    such    aid   should    go 
only  to  public  schools.  40.3  percent  thought 
not    and  22.9  percent  had  no  opinion;   41.8 
percent  felt  such  aid  should  be  extended  to 
parochial  and  private  schools.  43.4  percent 
were  opposed,  and  14.8  percent  had  no  opin- 
ion-   President    Johnson's    antlpoverty    bill 
was  overwhelmingly  endorsed:   70.9  percent 
favored   the   Job   Corps,  while    22.2   percent 
were  against  it,  and  6.9  percent  had  no  opin- 
ion; 78.4  percent  approved  adult  education, 
14  "7  percent  opposed  It,  and  6.9  percent  had 
no   opinion;    73.2   percent   favored   loans   to 
small    businessmen,    18.1    percent    were    op- 
posed, and  8.7  percent  had  no  opinion;  48.5 
percent  thoue:ht  the  international  Image  of 
the  United  States  was  not  as  firm  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  36.8  percent  thought   It  was 
firmer    since   President   Johnson   took    over, 
and  14.7  percent  had  no  opinion. 

I  would  like  t-o  comment  only  on  one 
question,  that  having  to  do  with  the  Inter- 
national image  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Johnson.  I  feel  that  It  Is  probably 
more  a  refiection  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's tremendous  International  popularity 
than  any  feeling  that  U.S.  prestige  abroad 
has  declined.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  for- 
eign newspaper  comment  I  have  read  has 
been  highly  favorable  to  President  Johnson. 
He  Is  doing  a  good  Job. 

THE  ECONOMY 

There  Is  some  good  economic  news  this 
time.  too.  The  Nation's  employment  rolls 
are  up  almost  4  million  over  1960,  factory 
wages  are  up  from  $89  weekly  in  January 
1961  to  a  current  $103,  today's  paycheck 
buys  9  percent  more  than  It  did  In  1960,  and 
100,000  Jobs  have  been  created  In  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment. 

IN  CLOSING 

These  past  2  years  In  Congress  have  been 
a  richly  rewarding  and  educational  experi- 
ence for  me.    To  have  a  voice  In  shaping  the 


laws  of  our  country  Is  an  honor  and  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  kept  that  responsibility 
in  mind  In  weighing  the  merits  of  every 
Issue  that  has  come  before  Congress,  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  live  up  to  your  trust 
In   me. 


Legislative  Stewardship  of  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  approaching  the  end  of 
my  sixth  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  an 
account  of  my  legislative  stewardship. 
This  will  complete  my  18th  year  as  a 
public  servant,  having  been  elected  twice 
to  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
once  to  the  West  Virginia  Senate,  three 
times  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  in  1958.  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

ATTENDANCE    ON    ROLLCALLS 

During  my  6  years  in  the  West  Virginia 
House  and  Senate.  I  was  present  on  1.563 
out    of    1,600    roll    and    quorum    calls. 
During  my  6  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  attended  862  out  of  963  roll 
and  quorum  #alls.     Throughout  my  12 
years,  therefore,  of  public  service,  before 
reaching  the  Senate,  I  had  an  attendance 
record  of  94.6  percent.    During  my  first 
year  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  attended  211 
out  of  216  rollcalls.  an  attendance  record 
of  97.6  percent.    During  my  second  year, 
I  attended  191  out  of  207  rollcalls,  an 
attendance     record     of     92.3     percent. 
During  the  third  year  of  my  U.S.  Senate 
tenure,  I  answered  203  out  of  206  roll- 
calls, an  attendance  record  of  98.5  per- 
cent.   In  my  fourth  year  of  Senate  serv- 
ice, I  was  present  on  220  out  of  227 
rollcalls,  an  attendance  record  of  96.9 
percent.    Last  year,  I  answered  209  out 
of  229  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record  of 
92  percent.     This  year,  I  answered  285 
out  of  312  rollcalls,  an  attendance  record 
of  91.3  percent.     Even  regarding  those 
rollcalls  whereon  I  was  absent,  I  was,  in 
many  instances,  paired  so  as  to  indicate 
my  position  pro  or  con. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

I  am  proud  of  the  reputation  I  have 
made  in  giving  personal  attention  to  the 
correspondence  received  in  my  office. 
During  my  12  years  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  I  have  familiarized  myself 
with  every  letter  that  has  gone  out  of  my 
office  in  reply  to  correspondence  received. 
No  correspondent,  old  or  young,  has  ever 
found  me  inattentive  to  his  or  her  corre- 
spondence, and  I  have  attempted  at  all 
times  to  be  courteous,  sympathetic,  and 
understanding. 

AID    TO    DEPRESSED    AREAS 

I  have  devoted  much  effort  in  behalf 
of  legislation  to  benefit  depressed  areas. 
I  cosponsored  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  which  provided  for  the  stimulation 
of  new  industry  for  stricken  regions.  In 
1959,    I    conducted    3    days    of    public 


hearings    on    the    bill    in    Charleston, 
Beckley,  and  Morgantown. 

Even  before  the  President's  sigimture 
on  May  1,  1961,  made  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  the  law  of  the  land,  I 
thought  that  West  Virginia  should  be 
prepared  to  take  full  ad'vantage  of  its 
benefits.    I  arranged  a  1-day  workshop 
and  conference  in  Washington,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  400  West  Vir- 
ginia public  officials.    Among  the  Fed- 
eral officials  who  addressed  the  workshop 
were  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis 
Stahr;  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and    Welfare    Abraham    Ribicoff;    and 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Edward 
Gudeman.    More  than  20  Federal  agen- 
cies sent  representatives  to  the  confer- 
ence.   In  June  of  that  year,  I  arranged 
a  similar  conference  to  be  held  in  Beck- 
ley—Raleigh  County— and  this  meeting 
was  attended  by  more  than  700  West  Vir- 
ginia officials  and  businessmen.    At  my 
request.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges   keynoted   the  Beckley   confer- 
ence. 

I  supported  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  and  worked  to  secure 
appropriations  for  its  implementation. 
I  have  also  cosponsored  other  impor- 
tant legislation,  including  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act, 
which  passed  the  Senate  this  year,  but 
which  failed  to  receive  House  approval. 
I  was  able  to  amend  the  fiscal  year  1965 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  add 
$800,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and 
this  money  will  be  immediately  avail- 
able at  such  time  as  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  Appalachian  aid  program. 


COAL  RESEARCH 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1959.  and  I 
have  succeeded,  upon  several  occasions, 
in  adding  moneys,  by  amendments  to 
appropriation  bills,  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research.  The  moneys  I  have  added  for 
Project  Gasoline  have  greatly  expedited 
the  development  of  processes  for  produc- 
ing high-octane  gasoline  from  coal,  and 
a  pilot  plant  is  scheduled  to  be  located 
at  Cresap,  W.  Va.— Marshall  County. 

RESroUAL   OIL 

During  my  12  years  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  I  have  urged  the  regulation  of 
imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil,  a 
product  which  competes  against  our  do- 
mestic coal,  and  I  have  had  audiences 
with  high  officials  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  to  plead 
for  enforced  curbs  on  imported  resid- 
ual oil. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Over  the  years,  I  have  introduced  and 
supported  legislation  to  lower  the  social 
security  retirement  age  for  men  and 
women  to  60  years,  with  a  retirement 
age  of  55  for  widows.  In  1960,  I  intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  lower  the  voluntary 
retirement  age  for  men,  under  social  se- 
curity, to  62,  as  allowed  for  women,  and 
my  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
but  was  deleted  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Later  that 
year,  President  Kennedy,  shortly  after 
his  election,  appointed  a  special  task 
force  on  depressed  areas,  and  I  served  as 
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a  consultant 
mously 
mend  tc 
provldinr 
given 
Presiden ; 
It  became 
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I  havi! 
posal 
Senate, 
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The   task   force   unanl- 

idopted  my  motion  to  recom- 

the  President  that  legislation 

for  a  lower  retirement  age  be 

idmlnlstratlon      support.    The 

supported  the  proposal   and 

law. 

supported  the  medicare  pro- 
time  it  has  come  before  the 
and   I  have  consistently  sup- 
ncreased   social    seciuity   pay- 
have  also  supported  expansion 
ariiount  of  allowable  earnings,  now 
^r  social  security  recipients. 


SYnVLUS   COMMODITIES 

As  fai  back  as  1954  and  1955,  I  was 
lnstrum(  sntal  in  urging  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  to  release  a  greater  variety  and 
quantity  of  commodities  for  distribution 
to  need:  families  in  West  Virginia.  In 
1959  an(  in  1960. 1  brought  TJS.  Depart- 
ment o  Agriculture  officials  to  West 
Vlrgtala  in  the  Interest  of  Increasing 
the  am>unt  of  commodities  to  needy 
families  I  have  supported  the  food 
stamp  irogram.  and  I  have  supported 
appropr  ations  to  provide  an  expansion 
of  that  program  into  additional  West 
Virginia  counties. 

FOHZSTS 

In  fls  :al  1960,  I  secured  a  $50,000  ap- 
proprlai  ion  for  timber  studies  In  West 
Virginia ,  and  the  interesting  revelations 
about  t  lis  almost  undeveloped  resource, 
which  ve  possess  in  abimdance,  were 
contain  id  in  two  Senate  docimients  pre- 
pared ty  the  Forest  Service  at  my  re- 
quest. 

On  F;bruary  6,  1961, 1  proposed,  in  a 
letter  tD  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  that  a  forestry  laboratory  be  lo- 
cated 1 1  southern  West  Virginia,  and  I 
request  ;d  that  Forest  Service  officials 
accompeuiy  me  into  the  State.    In  that 
same  m  onth,  such  an  inspection  tovir  was 
conduced,  and  the  Bluefleld-Princeton 
area  w  is  selected  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  laboratory.    As  a  member  of  the 
subcom  mittee  making  appropriations  for 
the  Po]  est  Service.  I  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $450,000  in  1961  for  initial 
plannii  ig  and  construction  of  the  Prince- 
ton foi  estry  research  laboratory,  and  I 
added  1300,000  over  the  budget  in  com- 
mittee  last  year   for   the   facility,    an 
amoun;  which  was  reduced  to  $250,000 
in  conlerence  with  the  House.    This  fa- 
cility V  111,  In  years  to  come,  help  to  at- 
tract wood  products  industries  to  our 
State. 

Last  year.  I  also  amended  the  bill 
makinj[  appropriations  for  the  Forest 
Servicl  to  add  $31,500  for  preUminary 
plaimiig  of  a  forestry  sciences  labora- 
tory, t )  be  constructed  at  West  Virginia 
Univei  slty  in  Morgantown.  This  labora- 
tory w  11  conduct  research  in  young  hard- 
wood imber  growing  stock,  engineering 
aspect  J  of  logging  on  steep  hillsides,  con- 
trol o:  soil  erosion,  as  well  as  research 
work  i  a  wildlife  habitat. 

VI  &TZXSHED   MAKAGKMENT   RZSE&BCH 

In  fl  seal  year  1963. 1  secured  a  $150,000 
appro  )riation  for  planning  and  con- 
struct on  of  a  watershed  management 
labors  tory  at  Parsons— Tucker  County— 
and  I  was  able  to  add  $75,000,  by  way  of 
ameni  ment,  to  the  budget  request  this 
year  i  o  as  to  expedite  the  staffing  and 


work  there.  This  laboratory  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  work  there  will  result  in  im- 
proved water  quality  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

FISH    HATCHERIES 

Last  year  I  amended  an  appropriation 
bill  to  add  $138,000  for  rehabilitation  of 
the  60-year-old  White  Sulphur  Springs 
fish  hatchery.  This  amount  was  re- 
duced in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  $100,000,  and  impor- 
tant work  has  been  going  on  at  that 
facility  where  the  concrete  rearing  facil- 
ities were  in  badly  deteriorated  condi- 
tion. 

I  also  amended  the  bill  last  year  to 
include  $30,000  to  establish  a  fishery 
management  project  in  the  Elkins  area 
of  West  Virginia. 

In  1962, 1  secured,  by  amendment,  $62,- 
000  for  completion  of  the  Bowden  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery,  near  Elkins.  Ex- 
panded facilities  at  the  Leetown  hatch- 
ery, Jefferson  County,  will  result  from 
my  amendment  earlier  this  year  adding 
$180,000  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries. 

WATER    POLLUTION 

In  1962. 1  amended  the  fiscal  year  1963 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  to  include  $500,- 
000  for  a  water  pollution  survey  of  the 
upper  Ohio  River  Basin.  This  figure 
was  reduced  to  $100,000  subsequently  in 
conference  with  the  House,  but  this 
amoimt  enabled  the  work  to  get  under- 
way. Last  year.  Congress  agreed  to  my 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  HEW 
appropriation  bill  adding  $400,000  over 
the  budget  for  the  project,  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Wheeling,  Ohio  County. 
This  work  will,  in  future  years,  be  highly 
important  to  industrial  expansion  and 
public  health  in  the  entire  Ohio  River 
Basin. 

This  year,  I  was  able  to  amend  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  to  add  $270,000 
for  acid  mine  drainage  studies  underway 
in  Randolph  County. 

MINING    DISEASE    RESEARCH 

In  1962,  I  amended  the  HEW  appro- 
priation bill  by  adding  $520,000  for  re- 
search in  chest  diseases  among  coal  min- 
ers, an  amount  which  was  reduced  to 
$100,000  in  conference  with  the  House. 
This  research  work  is  being  conducted 
in  the  Beckley  area.  Last  year,  I 
amended  the  fiscal  year  1964  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  by  adding  $400,000  to  the 
budget  for  this  program,  the  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  which  are  prevention,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment  of  chest  diseases 
among  miners. 


JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY 

Work  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
other  offenses  in  West  Virginia  was 
aided  by  congressional  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  HEW 
appropriation  bill  adding  $250,000  to  the 
nationwide  program  to  curb  antisocial 
actions  by  juveniles. 

MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 

Congress  accepted  my  amendment  re- 
storing to  the  fiscal  year  1964  military 
construction  authorization  bill  the  $3,- 
830.000  authorization  to  move  the  Naval 
Radio  Receiving  Station  from  Chelten- 
ham, Md.,  to  Sugar  Grove — Pendleton 


October  s 

County.  Later,  I  supported  the  needed 
appropriation  in  my  appropriations  o^ 
mittee.  As  a  result,  7  officers  and  M 
enlisted  men  will  be  stationed  at  tbe 
Sugar  Grove  site  plus  about  20  civilian 
personnel,  I  am  informed.  Housing  ac- 
commodations, provided  through  mj 
amendment,  will  be  constructed  lor  the 
naval  personnel  and  their  families. 

Construction  of  a  combined  field 
maintenance  shop  of  the  West  Virginia 
National  Guard,  located  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant— Mason  County — was  made  possiUe 
by  my  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1964 
military  construction  authorization  bllL 
My  amendment  authorized  $84,000  In 
deficiency  funds,  the  sum  needed  to  meet 
the  lowest  submitted  construction  bid,  an 
bids  having  exceeded  the  budget-author- 
ized  $340,000  for  this  facility.  I  then 
supported,  In  my  appropriations  com- 
mittee, the  necessary  money  to  find  the 
authorization. 

I  amended  the  fiscal  year  1962  military 
construction  bill  to  add  Army  Reserve 
centers  at  Martinsburg,  Berkeley 
County — Morgantown,  Monongalia 

County — and  New  Martinsville,  Wetal 
County — and  to  include  an  Army  Reserve 
maintenance  shop  at  South  Charleston- 
Kanawha  County — after  which  I  sup- 
ported the  nacessary  appropriations  to 
fund  the  authorizations. 

In  1959,  I  was  successful,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  by  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee,  in  getting  moneys,  over  and 
above  the  budget  estimate,  to  permit 
construction  of  the  Logan,  Gassaway, 
Weston,  and  Clarksburg  Armories.  I 
have  also  supported  appropriations  for 
other  armories  throughout  the  State. 

FEDERAL  BTJILDINOS 

I  have  urged  the  appropriation  of  site 
acquisition,  planning,  and  construction 
moneys  for  six  Federal  buildings  which 
will  be  located  in  the  following  cities: 
Gassaway,  Braxton  County;  Glenville, 
Gilmer  County;  Parsons,  Tucker 
County;  Pineville,  Wyoming  County; 
Summersvllle.  Nicholas  County;  and 
White  Sulphur  Sprhigs,  Greenbrier 
County. 

I  have  also  helped  to  secure  appro- 
priations for  social  security  district 
office  buildings  to  be  constructed  In 
Welch — McDowell  County — and  Beck- 
ley— Raleigh  County. 

Expansion  and  remodeling  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Bureau  of  Mines  building 
will  go  forward  as  a  result  of  my  having 
acted  to  restore  $38,000  stricken  by  the 
House  from  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriations bill. 

WEATHER    BUREAU    STATION 

In  1962,  I  successfully  amended  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  to  add  $75,000  to  establish  a  weather 
bureau  station  at  Beckley,  Raleigh 
County.  This  facility  now  operates  24 
hours  a  day  and  is  helping  to  prevent 
crop  losses  throughout  the  area  and  is 
beneficial  to  commercial  air  travel.  I 
have  also  helped  to  secure  appropriations 
for  other  weather  station  activities  in 
various  parts  of  West  Virginia. 

NATIONAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

Early  in  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  urged  that 
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fhP  100-year-old  Washington,  D.C.,  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys  be 
moved  to  Morgantown,  Monongalia 
rounty.  Last  year,  I  was  able  to  add 
1100  000  in  committee,  to  expedite  de- 
taUed  architectural  planning  of  the  pro- 
mised $8.5  million  facility. 

COMMERCE    FIELD    OFFICE 

In  1962  I  amended,  in  committee,  the 
fiscal  year  1963  Commerce  appropriation 
hS  to  include  $40,000  for  establishment 
nf  a  Department  of  Commerce  field  office 
to  Charleston.  Kanawha  County.  The 
Senate  accepted  my  amendment,  but  it 
«as  lost  in  a  subsequent  conference  with 
the  House.  In  1963,  funds  for  the 
Charleston  field  office  were  included  m 
the  President's  submitted  budget 
requests , 

CFA  FIELD  OFFICE 

As  a  result  of  my  request  to  Mr.  Robert 
C  Weaver.  Administrator  of  the  HHFA. 


vide  proper  educational  facilities  for 
boys  and  girls,  I  submit  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  act  to  see  that  the 
need  is  attended  to. 

KANAWHA    RIVER   BASIN    STITDT 

I  amended  the  fiscal  1963  public 
works  appropriation  bill  to  add  $200,000 
to  initiate  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Kanawha  River  Basin. 

Piecemeal  studies  of  the  Kanawha 
River  Basin  have  been  conducted  in  the 
past,  but  the  economic  growth  along  the 
Kanawha,  especially  in  the  Charleston 
complex,  has  intensified  the  urgency  for 
an  all-inclusive  study  of  the  basin's 
problems.  The  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
will  seek  to  learn  what  kinds  of  installa- 
tions are  needed  in  the  basin,  where  they 
are  needed,  and  how  soon  they  will  be 
needed. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 

As  a  result  of  my  efforts.  $1  million 


been  successful  in  securing  ARA  moneys 
for  use  by  the  Army  Engineers  In  con- 
nection with  aerial  photography  of  the 
site  before  the  foliage  appeared  on  the 
trees,  thus  helping  to  accelerate  work 
on  this  project. 

I  have  worked  for  Increased  appro- 
priations for  modernization  of  naviga- 
tional facilities  on  the  Ohio  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers.  I  was  also  Instnunental, 
in  1962,  in  getting  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  a  restudy  of  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Monongahela  River. 

In  1961, 1  amended  the  fiscal  year  1962 
public  works  appropriation  bill  to  add 
$95,000  for  an  engineering  study  of  the 
Burnsville,  Steer  Creek,  and  West  Fork 
Reservoirs  in  the  Little  Kanawha  River 
Basin.  The  money  was  deleted  in  a  sub- 
sequent Senate-House  conference,  but  In 
1962,  $65,000  was  appropriated  for  these 
engineering  studies.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 


C  weaver.  Auxiu.iustia.wji  ui  wit  ^ij.****,  ^s  a  resuiu  ui  mj   cnuiuo.  s**  »*—"■-«—      ^ne  cnainnaii  ui  viic  ocxinws  r^ppi uiJi m- 

a  Community  Facilities  Administration    appropriation  was  included  in  the  fiscal     ^^^o^s  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  as- 


field  office  was  opened  in  Charleston —  year  1965  appropriation  bill  for  the  De 

Kanawha  County— in  July  1962.     This  pariiment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

new  field  office  has  helped  to  speed  the  fare  for  planning  of  a  National  Environ- 

nrocessing  of  applications  for  Federal  mental  Health  Center.   I  have  long  urged 

assistance  in  the  planning  and  construe-  that  the  $8.5  million  facility,  or  a  por- 


tion of  public  housing  facilities,  and  so 
forth. 

SALTLICK  CREEK  WATERSHED  PROJECT 

Early  in  1962,  I  asked  the  chahman 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
on  Watersheds  to  conduct  a  special  hear- 
ing on  the  Saltlick  Creek  watershed  proj- 
ect. A  hearing  was  held  on  June  6,  and 
the  subcommittee  approved  the  project. 
I  then  urged  approval  of  the  project  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  favorable  action  was  taken.  Work  is 
presently  imderway  at  the  watershed 
project  site. 

ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 

I  worked  closely  with  Federal,  State, 
and  county  officials  in  helping  to  secure 
approval  of  Federal  grants  as  follows: 
$1.2  million  for  Stephens  Lake  develop- 
ment in  Raleigh  County;  $1,207,800  for 
a  new  courthouse  In  Logan  County; 
$435,000  for  the  Lincoln  County  Court- 
house; $165,000  for  a  new  municipal 
building  at  Siunmersville,  in  Nicholas 
County;  and  $1,245,000  for  the  Mingo 
County  Courthouse.  I  also  urged  ap- 
proval of  an  application  to  the  CFA 
for  a  $141,000  grant  to  Oglebay  Park- 
Wheeling— in  1963,  and  the  funds  were 
used  to  develop  the  Camp  Russel  Youth 
Center. 

GLASS    TARIFFS 

I  supported  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  to  President 
Kennedy  that  tariffs  on  imported  glass 
products  be  stiffened  in  order  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  the  ailing  glass  industry 
of  West  Virginia.  President  Kennedy 
approved  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation. 

EDUCATION 

I  have  supported  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  shortage  of  classrooms.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  an  adequate  education 
of  the  Nation's  youth  is  absolutely  vital 
to  the  security  of  our  country.  I  main- 
tain that  there  must  be  local  control  of 
the  educational  system,  but,  where 
States  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 


tion  thereof,  be  located  at  Martinsbm-g— 
Berkeley  County.  Now  that  the  money 
has  been  appropriated  for  planning,  the 
decision  as  to  location  rests  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

CANCER  RESEARCH 

I  was  successful  in  putting  through 
the  Senate  a  $10  million  appropriation 
for  special  cancer  research  on  leukemia. 
The  Senate,  on  a  roUcall  vote,  supported 
my  defense  of  the  appropriation,  and 
House  conferees  agreed  to  it.  I  hope 
that,  with  this  special  appropriation,  a 
vaccine  can  be  developed  to  prevent  con- 
traction of  the  disease,  which  usually 
strikes  children  and  which  is  presently 
considered  as  incurable. 

VISITORS  INFORMATION  CEITTER 

A  Visitors  Information  Center  will  be 
built  at  Cranberry  Glades— Pocahontas 
County— as  a  result  of  my  amendment 
adding  $100,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation  bill  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  This  additional  facility  con- 
stitutes one  more  step  toward  making 
West  Virginia  a  tourist  mecca. 

WATER  RESOURCES  PROJECTS 

Since  early  in  1957,  I  have  worked 
to  promote  and  insure  the  construction 
of  a  flood  prevention  reservoir  near  the 
community  of  Justice,  Wyoming  County. 
Both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
fought  to  secure  favorable  action  on  the 
authorization  of  this  project.  I  have 
also,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  acted  to  secure  appropriations 
therefor. 

One  of  my  first  actions,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  and  Supplemen- 
tals,  was  to  amend  the  fiscal  year  1963 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  in- 
clude $25,000  with  which  to  assist  the 
Army  Engineers  to  Initiate  planning  of 
the  Justice  Reservoir  in  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty, on  the  main  stem  of  the  Guyandot 
River.    Previous  to  this  action,  I  had 


sured  me  that  he  would  try  to  look  fa- 
vorably upon  an  appropriation  next  year 
for  planning  of  the  Burnsville  Reservoir. 
I  have  supported  appropriations  for 
various  other  reservoir  projects  through- 
out the  State,  including  those  at  East 
Lynn,  Sutton,  Beech  Fork,  Bloomington, 
and  Summersville.  I  have  also  sup- 
ported appropriations  for  the  Cheat 
River  survey,  the  Big  Sandy  River  flood 
control  study,  and  construction  of  the 
channel  of  Buckhannon  River. 

OTHER    ACTIVITIES 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have 
endeavored  to  mention  merely  the  major 
efforts  I  have  put  forth  in  behalf  of  my 
State  and  its  people.  There  are  other 
actions,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
which  I  have  taken  that  have  been  of 
economic  or  social  importance  to  many 
localities,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  will 
provide  a  base  for  new  economic  and 
social  gains. 


America's  Coal  Research  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  the  Saylor  Act  which  created  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  In  1961,  I  con- 
sider it  a  personal  responsibility  to  main- 
tain a  close  watch  on  the  Nation's  vari- 
ous coal  research  projects,  particularly 
those  undertaken  through  Federal  ap- 
propriations. I  recently  took  advantage 
of  the  opportimity  to  visit  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Research,  Inc.,  laboratory  at 
Monroeville,  Pa.,  whose  current  activi- 
ties include  projects  sponsored  through 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  those  underwritten  entirely  by  coal 
and  allied  industries.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues — particularly  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— a  tour  of  this  research  institution 
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Is  a  research  facility  whose  con- 
was  made  possible  through  the 
effort    of    individual    coal 
railroads,   electric   utilities, 
eqilipment  manufacturing  industries. 
qstremely  impressed  and  most  ap- 
of  the  guidance  and  informa- 
sujjplied  by  President  Jame,"  R.  Gar- 
his  excellent  staff,  including 
Igoe,  vice  president  for  admin - 
and  finance;   John  W.  Tieman, 
of   the   mechanical    division; 
W.  F.  Berry,  petrographer.     It 
gr^tlfsring  to  find  these  learned  and 
engineers  entirely  frank  about 
project  and  its  possibilities.    BCR 
;ady  published  \mder  the  auspices 
<  )flBce  of  Coal  Research  a  technical 
m  ultraflne  coal  pulverization  and 
application  which  is  available  to  all 
parties  at  the  Department  of 
,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association   headquarters    at   the 
Bpllding  in  Washington,  and  at  uni- 
libraries  throughout  the  country, 
laboratory  is  also  engaged  in  re- 
on  air  pollution  control,  acid  mine 
coal  gasification,  the  applica- 
petrography  to  coal  carboniza- 
con version  of  coal  into  gasoline, 
(Jther     important     probings     and 
that  we  are  confident  will  lead  to 
expanded  uses  for  solid  fuel  in 
ImAiediate  future. 

)f  the  earlier  BCR  successes  which 

opportunity  to  inspect  is  the  so- 

Sasy-Flo  bin  that  today  is  being 

handle  such  materials  as  salt, 

flake,   mixed    glass,    sand,   coke, 

.  and  ceramic  pellets,  as  well  as 

The  laboratory  also  developed 

ystem  of  injecting  raw  coal  into  a 

fijrnace — a  device  effectively  reduc- 

rate  at  steel  plants.    These  and 

jjccomplishments  of  the  laboratory 

ady  brought  national  recogni- 

Mr.  Garvey,  who  was  awarded 

Nicholls  Award  for  notable 

or  industrial  achievement  in 

of  solid  fuels  last  year. 

Speaker,  my  visit  to  BCR  was  a 

experience.      I    was    also 

to   learn   that    experts   in   the 

field  from  Canada.  England,  Ger- 

Japan,  India,  and  other  fuel-pro- 

and    consuming    countries    are 

it  a  practice  to  stop  here  when- 

I  trust  that  BCR's  impos- 

ary  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a 

of  exchange  for  coal  research  in- 

on  an  international  scale  so 

unnecessary  duplications  will  be  ob- 

md  development  expedited. 

Jpeaker,  the  congressional  district 

produces  more  than  20  per- 

Pennsylvania's  total  output  of 

lous  coal.    If  demand  holds  for 

of  the  year,  our  States 

will  show  an  increase  of  al- 

percent  over  the  1963  total,  and 

,  Cambria,  and  Indiana  Coun- 

record  at  least  a  proportionate 

increase.    Nonetheless,  our  State 

not  amount  to  even  half  as 

IS  the  total  for  the  peak  postwar 


repre  sent 


re  nainder 


year  of  1947.  This  differential  is  regret- 
table in  view  of  the  sharp  increases  in  the 
use  of  energy  that  have  taken  place  since 
that  time.  With  Pennsylvania's  recover- 
able reserves  listed  at  more  than  35  bil- 
lion tons — some  four  times  the  total  pro- 
duced in  the  past  two  centuries — there 
can  be  no  relaxing  of  the  effort  to  restore 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  industry  to  its  full 
potential  and  thus  revitalize  the  economy 
of  our  mining  counties.  Through  such 
research  facilities  as  BCR,  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  this 
objective  is  attained. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REVIARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th 
Congress  that  adjourned  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 3.  has  been  termed  by  many  the 
most  productive  and  fruitful  in  30  years. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  by  any  standard 
of  measurement  the  description  is  de- 
served. 

A  single  major  new  program,  the  en- 
actment by  bipartisan  majority  of  a 
single  creative  approach  to  a  national 
problem,  is  ordinarily  enough  to  entitle 
a  Congress  to  a  place  in  the  history  books. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — for  we  do  not 
move  radically  and  carelessly  in  our  na- 
tional life,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  responsible  citizens  with  a  respect  for 
public  opinion. 

The  88th  Congress  of  1963-64.  preceded 
by  the  87th  in  1961-62,  came  at  the  end 
of  a  long  period  of  soul  searching  in 
American  life — a  period  of  dormancy,  so 
to  speak,  about  the  directions  in  which 
we  should  move.  And  suddenly  there 
was  general  realization  that  a  time  for 
decision  had  come.  The  result  was  three 
tremendous  letiislative  actions: 

First.  A  major  step  was  taken  toward 
getting  rid  of  an  outmoded  wartime  tax 
system  that  placed  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  both  business  and  individual  families. 
Congress  this  year  completed  action  on 
a  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  1963  to 
slash  income  tax  rates,  needed  years  ago, 
that  now  simply  stifled  economic  expan- 
sion and  actually  served  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Government  revenue. 

Second,  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — in  essence  a  response 
to  a  recognized  public  conviction  that  the 
time  had  come  to  write  into  the  law- 
books certain  temperate  but  vital  guar- 
antees to  make  sure  that  all  our  citizens 
obt-ain  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  achievement,  and 
neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  could 
have  done  it  by  themselves — not  at  any 
time,  under  any  President.  My  own 
Democratic  Party  was  the  majority  but 
two  Republicans — Representative  Wil- 
LI.MH  M.  McCuLLOCH  of  Ohio  and  Sena- 
tor Everett  Dirksen  of  our  own  State  of 
Illinois — helped  work  out  the  formulas 


October  s 

that  were  the  basis  for  the  bipartfawi 
meeting  of  minds.  A  majority  of  m^ 
party  in  both  houses  voted  for  the  Si 

Third.  In  the  field  of  foreign  p^ 
where  the  Senate  has  special  responaJ 
bilities — as  the  House  has  in  initiatinf 
all  tax  bills — another  bipartisan  consen 
sus  between  Democrats  and  Republicanj 
produced  ratification  of  the  flrst-steo 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  result  is  that  in  this  world  of  cUm. 
ger  and  social  upheaval,  this  world  in 
which  the  power  of  self-destruction  ex- 
ists  for  the  first  time,  the  nuclear  powen 
have  halted  the  above-ground  competi- 
tive tests  that  threatened  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  our  planet  with  deadly 
radioactivity  and  alter  the  future  of 
mankind  generation  after  generation. 

This  is  an  election  year,  and  in  ttie 
heat  of  elections  many  things  are  said 
that  fall  in  the  category  of  what  Wendell 
Willkie,  once  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  termed  "campaign  ora- 
tory." The  appeal  of  both  parties  is  to 
the  people,  and  the  judgment  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  people. 

This  said,  I  must  affirm  my  belief  that 
the  88th  Congress  had  strong  and  com- 
petent leadership,  I  feel  now,  as  we  did 
last  year  on  the  assassination  of  the 
beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  that 
the  country  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  selected  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
as  his  vice-presidential  choice. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  President 
Kennedy  went  into  office  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  are  changed  and 
emerging  world  and  national  situations 
demanding  affirmative  responses.  They 
believed  that  in  the  postwar  years  Con- 
gress had  allowed  problems  to  pile  up 
without  moving  to  meet  them. 

The  reason  for  delay  on  issues  was  by 
no  means  discreditable.  The  Nation  has 
been  compelled  to  concentrate  attention 
on  war  and  national  defense,  on  both 
foreign  policy,  and  domestic  issues  of  a 
new  kind. 

Beginning  in  1938,  President  Roosevelt 
had  the  obligation  to  build  up  our  naval 
forces  with  new  and  then  modern  war- 
ships,to  defend  our  interests  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  event  of  war.  The  war  broke 
out  the  next  year  when  Hitler  and  Stalin 
invaded  and  divided  Poland.  The  storm 
of  war  kept  spreading,  and  in  1941  this 
Nation  was  involved.  Then  came  Sta- 
lin's "Iron  Curtain,"  the  Berlin  blockade 
and  the  airlift  with  which  President  Tru- 
man broke  it.  We  had  Korea  and  Leb- 
anon and  now  Vietnam,  and  all  the  other 
outbreaks  and  pressures,  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  rockets  and  orbiting  sat- 
ellites. We  found  ourselves  prosperous 
but  with  nagging  loads  of  unemployment. 

A  period  of  dormancy  and  meditation, 
however,  can  be  safely  tolerated  only  for 
a  limited  time.  A  generation  was  long 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  many  prob- 
lems had  become  more  pressing.  And 
Congress  was  ready  to  act. 

New  departures  were  signaled  wboi 
President  Kennedy  secured  passage  to 
1962  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  ex- 
pressing a  new  attitude  toward  U.S.  In- 
ternational commerce — both  exports  and 
imports.     It  was   designed  to  increaie 
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pmoloyment  In  our  export  industries  and 
help  meet  a  foreign  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves. 

An  area  redevelopment  plan  for  de- 
nressed  communities  was  set  in  motion 
to  meet  heavy  joblessness  arising  from 
the  decline  of  ancient  industries.  A 
manpower  training  program  was  set  up 
to  meet  the  chronic  unemployment 
caused  by  the  impact  of  automation.  A 
host  of  other  measures  were  passed. 

The  88th  Congress,  which  met  almost 
continuously  for  21  months  in  1963  and 
1964.  went  on  from  this  foundation  to 
meet  other  accumulated  or  newly- 
recognized  national  needs. 

The  tax-cutting  bill,  spreading  pur- 
chasing power  and  encouraging  business 
investment,  has  helped  keep  our  econ- 
omy surging  for  an  unbroken  and  un- 
precedented   peacetime    period    of    44 

months.  ^  j.^      ^ 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  put  the  stamp 
of  legislative  authority  behind  guaran- 
tees of  normal  rights  for  all  Americans 
and  was  designed  to  move  the  expression 
of  racial  tensions  out  of  the  streets 
and  into  the  courts  and  the  human  rela- 
tions commissions  of  the  States. 

There  are  special  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  24th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  which  should  be  mentioned  be- 
fore details  on  other  matters. 

One  problem  in  our  area  is  flood  rav- 
ages and  navigation.  A  new-money  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  was  approved 
this  year  for  preconstruction  planning 
of  the  Kaskaskia  River  canalization 
project,  which  is  estimated  as  an  ulti- 
mate $60  million  investment.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  next  Congress,  the  89th, 
we  can  obtain  approval  of  the  first  funds 
for  actual  construction. 

Another  item  of  $200,000  was  approved 
for  preconstruction  planning  of  flood- 
control  works  on  Richland  Creek,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $300,000  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  in  the  2  years  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

An  additional  $400,000  was  voted  for 
construction  of  flood-control  facilities  in 
East  St.  Louis  and  the  vicinity,  making 
a  total  of  $700,000  for  the  2  years.  Ini- 
tial funds  for  the  start  of  construction 
of  the  New  Athens  floodwall.  in  the 
amount  of  $120,000,  were  appropriated. 
A  total  of  $3.3  million  was  appropriated 
for  continued  construction  of  Mississippi 
River  navigation  projects  affecting  our 
area,  including  the  Chain  of  Rocks  emer- 
gency dam  to  provide  an  adequate 
navigation  channel  during  periods  of 
drought. 

In  areas  outside  the  immediate  24th 
District  but  affecting  those  who  live  here, 
two  other  projects  are  significant.  Con- 
struction of  the  Shelbyville  Reservoir 
was  advanced  by  appropriation  of  $2.8 
million,  making  a  total  of  $3.8  million  for 
the  2  years.  And  an  additional  $7.2  mil- 
lion was  voted  for  continued  construction 
of  the  Carlyle  Reservoir,  which  will  pro- 
vide important  recreational  facilities  for 
our  people  as  well  as  flood  control  fea- 
tures. 

For  many  years,  as  many  know,  my 
own  work,  in  addition  to  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  equitable  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict, has  been  devoted  to   two  major 


committees:  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  be- 
came chairman,  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, of  a  new  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  in  the  same  area.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  a  House 
select  committee,  created  by  the  88th 
Congress,  studying  all  Government  re- 
search programs,  including  nondefense 
areas. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
report  thajt  our  military  defenses  and 
capabilities"  have  been  greatly  advanced 
and  made  more  versatile  during  the  2 
years  of  this  Congress. 

There  are  voices  being  heard  saying 
that  we  are  "weak."  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Johnson- 
Kennedy  administration  picked  up  our 
defense  program  from  where  it  was  in 
January  1961,  and  they  restored  and 
broadened  it. 

In  4  years  our  capacity  for  a  military 
airlift — to  speed  strength  wherever  it  is 
needed — has  been  expanded  by  16  squad- 
rons, and  much  of  our  airlift  force  has 
been  equipped  with  modern  jets. 

Our  tactical  air  forces — the  forces  used 
in  combat  in  cooperation  with  other  de- 
fense elements — have  been  increased. 
We  have  developed  specially  trained 
counterinsurgency  forces  to  deal  with 
guerrillas  in  so-called  national  libera- 
tion operations  launched  by  aggressors. 
The  strength  of  our  forces  designed  to 
fight  a  "conventional"  war — that  is,  a 
conflict  that  does  not  involve  nuclear 
destruction — has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. Four  divisions  have  been  added 
to  the  combat-ready  forces  of  the  Army. 
In  organization  these  forces  have  been 
streamlined,  in  equipment  they  have 
been  modernized. 

Our  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
much  larger ;  it  is  adequate  and  well  pro- 
tected. But  it  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
the  whole  world  that  this  stockpile  will 
never  have  to  be  used.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, as  in  the  87th  Congress  that  pre- 
ceded it,  we  supported  the  money  requests 
that  broadened  and  improved  the  variety 
of  military  response  we  can  give  in 
"brushflre"  conflicts  and  aggressive  "in- 
surgencies." in  reply  to  nuclear  threats 
and  nuclear  bluffs,  in  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  powers  and  in  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  in  passing,  that 
the  88th  Congress  did  not  neglect  the  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

We  passed  a  number  of  bills  in  1963 — 
limited  in  scope  but  important  to  those 
affected— increasing  beneflts  to  veterans 
suffering  from  speech  loss  or  service-con- 
nected deafness,  increasing  burial  allow- 
ances, increasing  the  benefits  to  depend- 
ent children  and  parents. 

In  the  1964  session  Congress  added  a 
provision  giving  veterans  1  year  to  pick 
up  and  reactivate  national  service  life 
insurance  that  had  been  allowed  to  lapse. 
For  those  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, the  right  to  reactivate  their 
national  service  policies  is  absolute  for 
the  1  year.     Veterans  with  disabilities 


not  service  connected  can  benefit  if  they 
are  rated  by  private  insurance  firms  as 
uninsurable  or  acceptable  only  at 
marked-up  rates. 

There  are  great  areas  in  v/hich  the 
88th  Congress,  in  the  field  of  domestic 
needs,  adopted  programs  to  bridge  the 
gaps  left  by  a  generation  of  default. 

It  was  a  "Congress  of  Education." 
The  Federal  Government  acknowledged 
that  it  had  a  major  responsibility  in 
helping  finance  our  educational  system — 
across  the  board. 

One  program  set  up  loans  to  young 
people  seeking  training  in  the  health 
professions,  plus  a  matching-grant  sys- 
tem for  construction  of  college  and  uni- 
versity facilities. 

A  second  measure  set  up  grants  and 
loans  totaling  $1.2  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  public  and  private  educational 
facilities  beyond  the  health  field. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
which  otherwise  might  have  expired  this 
year,  was  extended.  This  provides  loans  .. 
for  college  students  in  specified  fields. 
Congress  continued  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  schools  in  areas  where 
Federal  employees  have  been  concen- 
trated, and  expanded  it  to  new  areas. 

A  fourth  program  authorized  a  major 
new  vocational  education  effort,  going 
far  beyond  what  has  existed  in  the  past. 
It  recognizes  that  science  and  technology 
are  changing  the  nature  of  job  demands 
and  job  opportunities,  that  complex 
training  is  needed  which  transform  the 
nature  of  apprentice  training  and  voca- 
tional training. 

President  Johnson  remarked,  correctly, 
that  passage  of  all  these  bills  meant  that 
the  88th  Congress  would  do  "more  for 
education  than  any  Congress  since  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  was  passed"  in, 
1863. 

A  great  fresh  start  was  taken  also,  in 
protection  of  the  Nation's  natural  herit- 
age by  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act, 
which  sets  aside  9.2  million  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  for  "wilderness"  pur- 
poses. It  specifically  rules  out  use  of  the 
land  for  coirmiercial  purposes,  and  guar- 
antees that  our  fast-growing  popula- 
tion will  be  privileged  to  gaze  upon  the 
natural  beauties  of  our  land  in  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  wilderness  system 
can  be  expanded,  under  the  law,  to  14.7 
million  acres. 

Additional  progress  was  made  in  the 
fight  to  preserve  some  of  our  seashores — 
a  great  part  of  which  are  now  in  pri- 
vate hands — for  the  use  of  all  our  peo- 
ple.   The  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 
was   authorized   as   a   national   recrea- 
tion area,  and  this  followed  1962  action 
setting  up  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  California  and  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
A  start  was  made  toward  preservation 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes,  which  so  many  of 
our  State  know  well,  by  Senate  passage 
of  a  bill  to  create  a  shoreline  recreation 
area.    It  is  my  belief  that  the  House  will 
be  prepared  to  act  in  the  next  Congress. 
Congress  this  year  passed  a  cotton- 
wheat  bill  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
highly  productive  agricultural  operators, 
thus  completing  action  on  a  program 
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In  the  first  session  with  en- 
of  protection  of  feed-grain  pro- 


stamp  program,  which  had 

intil  this  Congress  only  luider 

)owers  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 

was  given  specific  legislative 

and  can  now  be  expanded  be- 

oper  atlon. 
a  program  in  which  I  take  par- 
ijiterest,  and  had  helped  sponsor 
_  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
allows  needy  families  to  pur- 
broad  variety  of  foods  from  our 
sfrplus  stocks.    It  helps  maintain 
.  price-support  system,  protects 
est  of  merchants,  and  gives  the 
far  better  chance  at  good  nutri- 
balanced  diets  than  they  other- 
have. 

this  year  renewed  and  sub- 
expanded  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
Federal  funds  for  com- 
lospitals  and  health  centers.  It 
action  that  followed  pioneering 
the  1963  session  to  place  under- 
federal  support  into  the  field  of 
ealth. 

were  authorized  for  research 
_  Illness  or  retardation,  which 
_  the  curses  of  our  age,  and  ad- 
money  to  help  the  States  build 
mental  health  centers  and 
own  research. 
.__  Congress  also  passed  a  plo- 
law  giving  Federal  support  to 
into  the  causes  and  remedy  of 
a  major  factor  now  sus- 
n  diseases  of  the  cardiac  and 
systems. 

authorized  a  new  program  to 
great  metropolitan  city  and 
areas  to  develop  areawlde  rap- 
t  systems  serving  both  cities  and 
and  wrote  into  the  law  protec- 
iie  job  rights  of  workers  on  the 
systems. 

a  housing  law  giving  fur- 
si^pport  to  cities  struggling  with 
overcrowding. 

one  of  the  basic  sections  of 

Johnson's    antlpoverty    pro- 

^  rere    approved.      The    measure 

Includes  a  Youth  Conservation 

provide  useful  work  and  basic 

to  young  people  out  of  school 

of  jobs.    It  provides  a  National 

Corps — Domestic  Peace  Corps — 

:  oung  Americans  a  chance  to  de- 

j  ear  or  two  of  their  lives  here  at 

vi  orklng  with  mental  hospital  pa- 

xdth  farm-labor  migrants,  with 

and  in  the  job  camps  of  the 

Corps.    It  offers  assistance 

actions  aimed  at  combating  pov- 
speclal  programs  to  aid  rural 
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bit 
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/^ppalachia  program,  passed  by 

did   not  reach   the  House 

it  was  approved  by  committee 

dertain  to  be  on  the  agenda  again 


wage 


8th  Congress  this  year  passed  a 

„  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that 

construction  workers  on  Gov- 
projects  from  roving  contrac- 
contracts  on  the  basis  of 
ashing.     As  passed  during  the 
the  law  provided  that  all  bidders 
to  pay  the  areawlde  prevail- 
The   amendment    specifies 


seeking 


ai  :ree 


that  this  must  include  so-called  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  health  and  welfare  in- 
surance, pensions,  vacation  periods,  and 
other  protections,  as  well  as  merely  dol- 
lar wages. 

The  1963  session  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing payment  of  equal  wages  and  sala- 
ries to  women  workers  where  they  are 
doing  work  comparable  to  that  of  men. 
These  two  protective  laws  followed  ac- 
tion in  1961  substantially  broadening 
the  protection  given  workers  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  wage-hour  law, 
and  raising  the  basic  minimum  by  grad- 
ual steps  to  $1.25  an  hour. 

The  88th  Congress  also  took  recogni- 
tion of  the  serious  problems  of  job  losses 
and  job  security  arising  from  the  impact 
of  automated  processes  in  industry. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  overall 
Impact  and  values  of  automation:  It 
greatly  Increases  productivity  and  it  is 
moving  broadly  into  white-collar  as  well 
as  factory  processes.  But  it  may  leave 
workers  stranded  without  jobs  and  with- 
out the  protection  of  phased  out  reduc- 
tion in  veteran  workers.  Congress  cre- 
ated a  Commission  on  Automation  to 
bring  authoritative  proposals  on  the 
principles  involved  to  guide  industry, 
workers,  and  the  Government  itself  in 
working  out  solutions. 

Congress  this  year  injected  additional 
strength  to  the  pioneering  Manpower 
Training  Act  approved  by  the  87th.  This 
program  Is  aimed  at  one  of  the  key 
facts  in  our  economic  situation — some 
workers  lack  the  required  skills  to  obtain 
new  jobs  when  an  industry  dies  out  or 
processes  change,  although  other  indus- 
tries may  need  workers.  A  higher  level 
of  skills  and  education  generally  is  de- 
manded by  industry  and  business  today, 
and  an  upgrading  of  the  educational 
level  of  our  people  is  needed.  Skills  are 
needed  to  provide  trained  workers  as 
new   Industries   come   into   existence. 

The  Training  Act  is  a  pilot  program. 
The  complexities  of  educating  and 
training  adults  and  jobless  young  people, 
of  fitting  together  the  needs  of  industry 
a  few  years  from  now  and  the  trained 
workers,  are  enormous.  The  88th  Con- 
gress improved  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  experience  gained  In  the  first  year  or 
so.  There  will  be  further  improvements, 
undoubtedly,  in  proposals  to  Congress 
next  year. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  conducted 
with  these  past  2  years'  strength  and 
with  what  the  founders  of  our  Nation, 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
called  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  mankind. 

A  treaty  with  Mexico  ended,  with  jus- 
tice and  good  spirit,  a  nagging  dispute 
about  title  to  land  disputed  since  the 
channel  of  Rio  Grande  shifted.  Firm- 
ness and  fairness  prevailed  when  an  ugly 
riot  erupted  In  Panama,  and  the  base 
was  laid  for  discussions  of  a  new  canal 
in  the  isthmus  and  better  relations  gen- 
erally. The  Peace  Corps  was  made  a 
permanent  service. 

A  new  Federal  pay  system  was  ap- 
proved, raising  the  salaries  of  civil  serv- 
ice and  postal  employees  to  levels  of 
comparability  with  private  industry.  A 
military  pay  increase  bill  was  passed  to 
provide  equity  to  the  personnel  in  the 


October  s 

Armed  Services  and  encourage  the  buUd 
ing  of  professional  careers  in  the  serrl 
ice. 

More  than  50  major  bills — creating  at 
strengthening  services  needed  for  the 
general  welfare,  for  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  for  the  bold  confrontation  of 
newly  recognized  problems,  were  pasted 
by  the  88th  Congress.  These  were 
measures  proposed  by  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  and 
there  were  very  few  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations that  did  not  result  in  signif- 
icant legislation. 

It  is  truly  an  unusual  record-— cer- 
tainly  the  most  impressive  since  the  first 
few  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  era. 
It  is  rated  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself  as  the 
best  of  this  century,  and  this  may  even- 
tually be  the  judgment  of  history. 


Congressman  Shriver  Reports  on  88tk 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  keep- 
ing with  my  policy  of  Informing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas  of  my  activities  as  their  Con- 
gressman in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  submit  for  the  Record  this 
4th  annual  report  which  highlights  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Congress  actually  has  been  in  al- 
most continuous  session  since  January 
1963.  The  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress was  the  5th  longest  in  our  Na- 
tion's history — ending  finally  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1963.  The  second  session  ended 
on  October  3. 1964. 

SHRIVIS  VOTING  RECORD 

More  than  15,000  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Your  Congressman  since  coming  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  an  attend- 
ance record  of  95  percent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to 
discuss  in  this  report  the  more  than  635 
public  laws  passed  in  the  88th  Congress. 
There  are  many  which  I  supported,  and 
others  I  opposed  as  not  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  my  Nation  and  district.  My  de- 
cisions were  based  upon  careful  deliber- 
ation, the  views  of  my  constituents,  and 
my  considered  judgment  of  each  pro- 
posal. 

Following  is  a  partial  summary  of  im- 
portant actions  and  my  voting  position: 

Tax  reduction:  I  voted  for  personal 
and  corporate  tax  cuts  amounting  to 
$11.5  billion  after  the  President  reduced 
total  budget  requests  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  1965  by  $3.6  billion.  I  supported 
action  which  further  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  another  $4  billion, 
further  justifying  the  tax  reduction. 

Defense  appropriations:  I  supported 
the  Defense  Department  appropriationi 
for  fiscal  1965  in  the  amount  of  $46,7  bll- 
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lion  and  I  insisted  upon  additional  re- 
seaich  and  development  funds  requested 
^the  Air  Force  for  a  new  follow-on 
manned  aircraft. 

Education:  I  supported  a  program  of 
Brants  and  loans  for  college  building  con- 
struction, an  expanded  vocational  edu- 
cational program,  and  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
Public  Laws  874  and  815  which  provide 
financial  assistance  to  federally  impact- 
ed school  districts.  The  Fourth  District 
,yill  be  receiving  approximately  $21/2  mil- 
lion in  such  assistance.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sponsor  successfully  legisla- 
tion extending  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
for  a  2-year  period  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  88th  Congress.  In  addition,  I  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  legislation  extend- 
ing Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
federally  owned  facilities  to  school  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Derby  and  the  Sedgwick 
County  schools. 

Social  security:  I  supported  in  the 
House  a  bipartisan  measure  Increasing 
social  security  benefits  for  our  senior 
citizens  to  keep  up  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration leadership  in  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  delete  a  hastily  added  medicare 
program  to  be  financed  by  a  substantial 
Increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

Foreign  policy:  I  supported  a  joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress,  and 
requested  by  the  President,  supporting  a 
policy  of  American  determination  and 
firmness  in  Vietnam.  I  also  supported  a 
Republican  motion  to  reduce  foreign  aid 
spending  by  $248  million  with  cuts  In 
economic  assistance  funds.  When  this 
effort  failed,  I  opposed  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  calling  for  expenditure 
of  $3.3  billion  this  year. 

Federal  pay  raise :  At  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  labor  and  management  to 
hold  the  line  and  check  infiation,  I  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  for  a  bill  to 
raise  my  own  salary  as  well  as  the  sal- 
aries of  many  high  Government  ofiBcials. 
Without  question,  there  are  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  low  and  medium  salary 
range  who  need  salary  adjustment,  but 
we  were  dealing  with  an  omnibus  bUl 
containing  a  great  number  of  unaccept- 
able and  costly  provisions. 

Debt  ceiling:  Congress  has  raised  the 
debt  ceiling  six  times  in  little  more  than 
2  years.  I  have  opposed  these  increases 
each  time.  The  last  increase  moved  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $324  billion.  Our  present 
debt  is  over  $315  billion. 

Conservation:  I  supported  significant 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  this  year 
which  will  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  aid  development  of 
greater  recreation  facilities  and  create 
water  resotu-ces  research  centers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Poverty  bill:  The  war  against  poverty 
is  not  new.  However,  in  this  election 
year  the  majority  in  Congress  succeeded 
in  creating  a  vast  new  bureau  and  au- 
thorized more  than  $1  billion  in  spending 
on  various  retread  programs  of  the 
thirties.  I  have  supported  the  efforts 
of  many  private  organizations,  local  and 
State  governments  as  well  as  the  42  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  Federal  Ctovern- 
ment  which  long  have  been  fighting  pov- 
erty. 


SHRIVER  COMMITTEX  SERVICB 

It  was  my  privilege  to  continue  my 
service  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  committee 
this  year  held  extensive  hearings  on  a 
number  of  legislative  proposals  which 
would  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  Significant  civil  rights 
legislation  was  also  reported  from  the 
committee  and  passed  by  Congress. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  served  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Claims  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Forty -three  public  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  private  bills  were  assigned  to 
the  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee 
gave  full  and  careful  consideration  to 
these  measures  which  requested  appro- 
priations of  over  $15  million.  Favorable 
action  was  recommended  on  only  245, 
and  199  of  these  carried  appropriations 
of  less  than  a  million  dollars — a  savings 
of  over  $14  million. 

SERVING    CONSTITUENTS 

In  addition  to  the  important  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  of  this  congressional 
oflQce,  I  have  continued  to  assist  and  serve 
my  constituents,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, in  their  individual  relationships  and 
problems  with  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  year  my  staff  and  I  held 
540  conferences  with  62  different  agen- 
cies in  Washington  in  behalf  of  the 
Fourth  District  citizens. 

We  received  and  replied  to  over  1,200 
requests  for  Goverrunent  publications, 
documents,  and  information. 

I  have  read  personally  each  piece  of 
mail  addressed  to  me  from  my  district, 
and  have  dictated  the  replies  to  these 
communications.  It  may  be  of  interest 
that  from  January  1  until  October  3, 
1964,  I  received  approximately  20,000 
first-class  communications  from  con- 
stituents. 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  nearly  1,300 
Kansans  sign  the  guest  book  in  my 
Washington  office  during  this  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

OPINION  POLL 

Approximately  72,000  questiormaires 
were  mailed  to  Fourth  District  citizens 
with  the  help  of  volunteers  this  year. 
More  than  13,000  citizens  returned  their 
opinion  polls  to  me  for  tabulation.  I  re- 
spect the  opinions  of  my  constituents  on 
the  important  issues  of  our  tipie. 
Throughout  my  tenure  in  Congress, 
these  polls  have  been  helpful  to  me  in 
determining  the  thinking  of  Kansans  on 
domestic  and  international  legislaj,ive 
matters. 

PERSONAL  CONTACT 

In  addition  to  the  annual  poll  and  the 
mail  from  home,  I  have  made  frequent 
trips  back  to  the  district  for  personal 
visitations  and  speeches.  In  1964,  I  re- 
turned to  the  Fourth  District  from 
Washington  on  the  average  of  twice 
monthly. 

FLOOD  CONTROL-WATER  CONSERVATION 

Fourth  District  public  works  projects 
for  fiood  control  purposes  received  ap- 
propriations totaling  $5,228,000  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year.  The  Cheney  Reservoir, 
which  will  be  a  reality  in  1965.  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  $1,480,000;  $3  million  was 
appropriated  for  continued  construction 
of    the    Marion    Reservoir    and    Dam; 


and  $688,000  was  appropriated  for  con- 
tinued construction  on  the  Council 
Grove  Dam.  In  addition,  $60,000  was 
approved  for  a  continuing  study  of  flood 
control  problems  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
Including  the  Halstead  and  Sedgwick 
areas. 

ACADEMY  COMPETITION 

Each  year  it  is  my  privilege  to  make 
certain  nominations  to  the  outstanding 
service  academies  of  our  Nation.  Nomi- 
nees selected  by  me  compete  in  academy- 
administered  examinations  for  the  final 
appointments.  Those  chosen  by  the 
academies  in  1964  were  as  follows:  Rich- 
ard E.  Nelson,  of  Burdick,  Kans.,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy;  Neil  D.  Hughes,  of  God- 
dard,  Kans.;  James  R.  Swlnney,  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Wallace  C.  Maga- 
than  HI,  of  Marion,  Kans.,  U.S.  Military 
Academy;  Harland  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  of 
Wichita.  Kans.,  and  Richard  Lee  Mas- 
ters, of  Wichita,  Kans.,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  my 
district  for  their  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for 
me  to  represent  them  in  Congress. 


Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  disappointment  may  be 
the  first  immediate  reaction  to  the  dis- 
agreement which  blocked  enactment  of 
the  social  security  amendments  at  this 
session,  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the 
picture. 

As  a  matter  of  hard  political  fact,  un- 
der the  parliamentary  situation  prevail- 
ing in  the  closing  hours  of  this  88th 
Congress,  the  failure  of  the  bill  now  ac- 
tually makes  its  enactment  early  in  the 
next  Congress  almost  a  certainty. 

And  at  this  time,  with  the  help  of  an 
even  larger  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  elected 
on  November  4  from  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  will  include  not  only  across-the- 
board  increases  in  cash  benefits  but  also 
the  hospital  care  for  the  aged  which  we 
seek.  Had  the  supporters  of  hospitaliza- 
tion protection  agreed  to  drop  it  and 
permit  the  boost  in  payments  alone  the 
chances  of  reviving  the  proposition  next 
January  would  have  gone  down  the  drain. 
This  is  so  because  both  the  benefit 
increase  and  the  hospitalization  call  for 
a  rise  in  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  approval  of  two  tax  increases,  one 
immediately  following  the  other. 

Even  if  the  hospitalization  provisions 
approved  in  the  Senate  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conference  committee  to  which 
the  bill  was  referred,  our  fight  has  really 
lost  no  ground  because  they  could  not 
be  put  into  effect  before  January  1, 1966. 
Prompt  action  in  the  89th  Congress  can 
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nake  hospital  care  effective  that 

date,  and  the  cash  benefits  increase 

be  made  retroactive  to  January  1, 


He  Sugar  Act:  Present  and  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Aon.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN    ["HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day r  lorning,  October  3,  1964,  the  repre- 
senta  ;ives  of  the  beet  sugar  interests  of 
the  I  nited  States  and  of  the  cane  sugar 
refine  ries  were  so  close  together  in  their 
agree  oient  on  an  extension  of  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  that, 
had  t  lere  been  another  48  hours  remain- 
ing cf  the  congressional  session,  I  feel 
confident  we  could  have  enacted  a  bill 
whicli  would  have  extended  the  foreign 
quots  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  for 
anotlier  year,  permitted  the  domestic 
areas  to  market  the  surplus  sugar  they 
have  grown  in  1963  and  1964  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
and  )rought  all  areas  participating  in 
our  liugar  program  substantially  back 
withi  1  the  quota  provisions  of  the  act  in 
1965. 

It :  s  unfortunate  that  these  two  major 
segm  ;nts  of  our  sugar  industry  should 
not  i  ave  been  able  to  come  into  agree- 
ment long  before  this.  The  Sugar  Act 
is  on=  of  our  most  successful  and  yet 
most  delicately  balanced  laws.  Its  bene- 
fits €  Ktend  not  only  to  all  segments  of 
the  c  omestic  sugar  industry  and  to  the 
foreijn  suppliers  which  have  quotas  in 
this  I  larket  but  also  to  the  consumers  of 
the  I  nited  States,  to  thousands  of  work- 
ers h .  refineries,  seaports,  and  transport 
lines,  to  agriculture  generally  whose  ex- 
ports to  sugar  producing  countries  are 
paid  for  by  our  purchases  of  sugar,  and 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  has  bene- 
fited by  more  than  $490  million  from 
the  c  aeration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

At  ;he  beginning  of  the  current  contro- 
versy over  sugar  late  last  year,  the  re- 
sponiibility  for  disagreement  must  rest 
with  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the 
Unit<  d  States  which  sought  to  parlay  an 
ill-ac  vised  press  release  issued  by  the 
Depa-tment  of  Agriculture  in  May  1963 
into  ( I  permanent  increase  in  their  share 
of  th»  U.S.  market,  in  derogation  of  an 
agreement  which  had  been  reached  in 
1962  ind  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  for- 
eign countries  which  have  been  given 
acces  3  to  our  market  and  of  the  east  coast 
refini  ries  who  handle  this  imported 
sugai .  In  the  latter  stage  of  the  impasse 
over  sugar  legislation,  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  cane  sugar  refiners, 
who  ]  efused  to  compromise  their  position 
durirg  the  final  days  of  Congress  when 
a  coiipromlse  would  have  permitted  an 
exter  sion  of  the  foreign  quota  provisions 
of  th  !  Sugar  Act  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Cong  ress  virtually  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Sugar  Act  Is  a 
myst  !ry  to  many  people  and  this  is 
unde  -standable  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 


complicated  and  delicately  balanced 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  Not  only  is 
the  law  complicated,  but  the  very  sub- 
ject of  sugar  itself  is  complicated.  It  is 
grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  diverse  forms,  with  varying  degrees 
of  governmental  protection,  control,  and 
subsidy,  and  put  onto  the  market  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year.  A  law  designed 
to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
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scribed  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  areh 
terms  of  specified  tonnage,  the  alW 
tions  of  subsection  (c)  are  in  percenUu^ 
of  this  remainder.  This  subsection uS 
part  of  the  law  which  continues  oS, 
through  1964.  The  purpose  of  Congp^ 
in  providing  for  this  early  tennlnattoB 
date  of  the  specific  foreign  quota  alloo^ 
tion  was  to  give  the  Congress  an  oppo, 
tunity  to  review  the  performance  of  in! 
industry  and  to  provide  U.S.  consumers     dividual  foreign  countries  in  suppiyw 

„..;»v.  —  ., — 1 ^  .*„ui„  . ,..  „«^  . sugar  at  the  half-way  point  in  the  llfeof 

the  present  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
The  subsection,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  basic  obligation  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  establldi 
quotas,  set  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202.  Expiration  of  this  subsection 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  19«4 
merely  means  that  after  that  date,  the 
Secretary  has  no  specific  directive  nor 
limitation  from  Congress  as  to  how  the 
foreign  portion  of  the  total  quota  for  the 
United  States  is  to  be  allocated. 

Section  412  of  the  act  provides  quite 
clearly  that: 

The  powers  vested  In  the  Secretary  under 
this  act  shall  terminate  on  December  31,  igjj. 

Section  403  of  the  act  provides: 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such 
orders  or  regulations,  which  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law,  as  may  be  necesjary 
to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  In  him  by  thli 
act. 


with  an  ample  and  stable  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices  must  of  necessity 
be  a  complicated  and  difficult  law. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  except 
for  the  Sugar  Act,  there  would  probably 
not  be  any  sugar  produced  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  except  for  the  Suear  Act 
and  the  incentive  it  provides  to  foreign 
suppliers  to  ship  sugar  into  this  market, 
we  would  have  no  assurance  whatever  of 
a  continuing  and  adequate  supply  for 
U.S.  consumers  at  stable  and  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion 
which  some  have  e.xpressed  that  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  extend  the  foreign 
quota  provisions  ot  the  Sugar  Act  at  this 
session  of  the  Consress  will  necessarily 
result  in  no  foreign  quoteus  for  the  sugar 
industry  in  19;J5.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  authority  and  the  responsi- 
bility, under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  itself,  to  establish  foreign  quotas  for 
sugar  in  19c5,  even  in  the  absence  of 
specific  direction  from  Congress  as  to 
how  these  quotas  are  to  be  distributed 
among  participating  countries  and  to 
continue  to  protect  the  interests  of 
domestic  producers  and  consumers  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Suear  Act  intended 
they  should  be  protected. 

Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  says: 

The  Secretary  ?hall  determine  for  each 
calendar  year  •  •  •  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers in  the  continental  United  States. 

Section  202  of  the  act  says: 

Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pur- 
suant to  section  201.  of  the  amciUnt  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumers, the  Secretary  sh.iU  establish  quotas, 
or  revise  existlnt;  qu  itas. 

Then  follows  a  detailed  directive  by 
Congress  as  to  how  the  quotas  are  to  be 
distributed.  Subsection  <  a »  of  section 
202  deals  with  domestic  area  quotas  and 
specific  quotas  are  provided  for  the  con- 
tinental beet  and  cane  arras,  for  Hawaii, 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Subsection  fb>  tells  the  Secretary  the 
amount  of  the  quota  he  should  allocate 
to  the  Philippines. 

The  residual  amount  of  the  quota — 
the  difference  between  the  consumption 
estimate  and  the  specific  quotas  estab- 
lished in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) — is  to 
be  allocated  to  foreign  countries. 

Subsection  (c>  tells  the  Secretary  in 
detail  how  this  remainder  of  the  quota, 
that  allocated  to  foreign  countries,  should 
be  distributed  among  foreign  supplying 
areas.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  limitation  on  his 
general  authority  to  allocate  the  residual 
foreign  part  of  the  quota.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  while  the  quotas  pre- 
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These  provisions  of  law  indicate  quite 
clearly  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  both  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  to  continue 
into  1965  the  same  kind  of  sugar  quota 
regulations  that  have  been  in  effect  In 
1964.  Clearly,  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  national  consumption 
estimate,  to  translate  this  estimate  into 
specific  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  and 
the  Philippines,  and  to  allocate  the  re- 
mainder among  foreign  areas,  is  not 
changed  nor  abrogated  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  not  extend  beyond  1964  the 
specific  manner  in  which  the  foreign 
quota  is  to  be  distributed. 

If  I  were  the  Secretary,  I  would  dis- 
tribute the  foreign  quota  in  1965  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  available  in- 
struction from  Congress,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  subsection  expiring  at  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year.  The  precise 
manner  of  the  allocation  of  foreign 
quotas  is,  however,  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  act. 

It  is  my  opinion,  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to 
assessment  of  an  import-  fee  on  global 
quota  sugar  expire  with  the  expiration 
of  section  202(c)  (3)  of  the  act,  since  they 
are  related  to  and  based  upon  the  alloca- 
tion provided  in  that  subsection.  The 
import  fee  on  country  quota  sugar  expires 
by  its  own  terms  at  the  end  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  present  difBcultleJ 
with  the  Sugar  Act  began  back  in  1962, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rewrite  our 
Sugar  Act  In  order  to  eliminate  our  de- 
pendence on  Cuba  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  Republic  of  Cute 
had  been  our  major  offshore  source  a 
sugar,  supplying  more  than  3  million  ton* 
of  this  commodity  to  U.S.  consumeB 
each  year. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Castro  regime 
,   Cuba  it  became  necessary  to  look  else- 
^■nae  for  this  major  source  of  sugar  for 
The  US    market.     The  Committee  on 
Agriculture    would    have    assigned    the 
ruban  quota  to  other  foreign  countries 
which   we  believed  from  the  record  of 
^  ear '  production    in    those    countries, 
would  be  able  adequately  to  meet  the 
Tuear  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
An  employee  of  the   Department  of 
Aericulture.  the  then  head  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  of  the  Department,  contended, 
however,  that  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  could  not  pro- 
vide to  the  American  market  the  sugar 
which  had  heretofore  been  obtained  from 
Cuba      He    insisted    that    the    former 
Cuban  quota  could  not  be  filled  by  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  but  that 
we  would  have  to  go  into  the  worid  mar- 
ket to  obtain  this  part  of  our  sugar  sup- 
plies     Accordingly,   there   was    written 
into  the   1962   extension   of  the  Sugar 
Act  over  the  protest  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  opposite 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
provision  putting  the  remaining  Cuban 
quota  on  a  global  quota   basis,  which 
meant  that  we  would  go  into  the  world 
market  for  this  portion  of  our  sugar  sup- 
plies. 

On  February  28,  1963,  I  made  a  major 
statement  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives criticizing  this  global  quota  con- 
cept and  analyzing  its  probable  impact. 
All  of  the  predictions  I  made  at  that  time 
have  come  to  pass. 

It  is  clear  now,  as  I  predicted  then, 
that  the  global  quota  provisions  of  our 
Sugar  Act  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  fantastic  increase  in  sugar  prices 
which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 
1962  and  the  first  part  of  1963.  For  the 
first  time  in  almost  30  years,  the  United 
States  entered  the  so-called  world  mar- 
ket for  sugar  and  sought  to  fill  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  its  requirements  from  this 
source.  At  the  same  time,  the  global 
quota  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  meant 
that  the  U.S.  price  of  sugar  was  tied  to 
the  world  price,  instead  of  insulated  from 
it  as  it  had  been  during  the  many  pre- 
vious years  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  result  was  entirely  predictable. 
The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
world  market  at  a  time  when  sugar  pro- 
duction was  curtailed  because  of  unfa- 
vorable weather  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  pushed  the  world  price  up  beyond 
all  reason.  Since  the  U.S.  price  was  then 
tied  to  the  world  price,  because  we  de- 
pended on  the  world  market  for  15  per- 
cent of  our  supplies,  the  U.S.  price  fol- 
lowed the  world  price  upward. 

It  had  to  be  so,  or  we  would  have  not 
obtained  this  15  percent  of  our  sugar  sup- 
ply in  competition  with  other  buyers  on 
the  world  market. 

This  was  the  mistake  we  made  in  1962. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  not  repeat 
this  mistake  when  we  next  extend  the 
Sugar  Act. 

In  1962,  an  agreement  on  division  of 
the  market  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign processing  areas  was  reached  after 
months  of  negotiation  between  all  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
State  Department. 


Under  this  agreement  and  the  legisla- 
tion embodying  it  which  was  enacted  into 
law  in  July  1962,  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  previous  Cuban  quota  of  3.200,000 
tons  was  taken  away  from  Cuba  and  as- 
signed as  basic  quota  to  other  areas. 

Of  the  1,723,000  tons  taken  from  Cuba, 
1  100  000  tons  was  assigned  as  basic 
quota  to  other  foreign  countries  and 
623,000  tons  to  continental  U.S.  produc- 
ing areas. 

Prom  this  amount,  and  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  other  domestic  area  quotas  of 
161,000  tons,  beets  received  a  basic  quota 
increase  of  539.000  tons  and  mainland 
cane  a  basic  quota  increase  of  255,000 

tons.  .     ..    ^         4. 

This  increased  the  basic  beet  quota 
from  2,100,000  tons  in  1961  to  2,650.000 
tons  in  1963.  It  increased  the  basic 
mainland  cane  quota  from  650.000  tons 
in  1961  to  895.000  tons  in  1963. 

This  was  not  all  a  net  gain  for  the 
mainland  areas,  for  they  gave  up  first 
claim  on  domestic  deficients,  which  had 
been  running  about  365,000  tons  per 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  Cuban  quota— 
1,500,000  tons — was  also  withheld  from 
Cuba  and  assigned  by  the  House  to  other 
foreign  countries  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  be  returned  to  Cuba  when  and  if  that 
country  and  the  United  States  resumed 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  Senate  insisted  that  this  re- 
mainder of  the  Cuban  quota  should 
become  a  "global  quota"  to  be  purchased 
on  the  world  market  from  any  friendly 
country,  and  this  prevailed  in  conference. 
An  essential  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  various  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Agriculture,  which 
resulted  in  the  1962  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  was  that  there  should  be  no 
change  through  1966  in  the  basic  division 
of  the  market  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign producing  areas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1962  world  sugar 
prices  began  to  rise  and,  because  the 
"global  quota"  tied  the  U.S.  price  to 
world  prices,  our  sugar  price  followed. 
By  the  spring  of  1963,  the  raw  sugar 
price  in  New  York  was  almost  double  the 
price  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pushed  every 
panic  button  in  sight  in  an  effort  to 
"talk  down"  prices. 

One  of  its  actions  was  to  announce  on 
March  14.  1963,  that  there  would  be  no 
restriction  on  sugarbeet  acreage  in  1964, 
and  encouraging  that  area  to  expand 
production  to  meet  a  supposed  supply 
shortage.  On  May  17,  1963,  it  made  a 
similar  announcement  with  respect  to 
Louisiana  and  Florida  cane. 

On  May  6, 1963,  the  Department  issued 
another  press  release  announcing  that 
there  would  be  no  acreage  restrictions  on 
sugarbeets  in  1965. 

It  is  not  known  what  reasoning  lay 
behind  this  press  release,  since  the  law 
would  seem  to  preclude  any  such  advance 
announcement.    The  act  says: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  production  of  sugar  from  any  crop  of 
sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be  greater  than 
the  quantity  needed  to  enable  the  area  to 
meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a  normal  carry- 
over Inventory  •   •   •  he  shall  establish  pro- 


portionate shares    (acreage  allotments)    for 
farms  In  such  area. 


Neither  Is  it  known  why  this  same  ex- 
emption from  1965  acreage  controls  was 
not  extended  to  Louisiana  and  Florida 
cane  producers. 

Whatever  the  reason,  no  such  exemp- 
tion was  granted  mainland  cane.  Pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the 
Department  announced  on  September 
30,  1964,  that  proportionate  shares  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  1965  mainland  cane 
crop  and  that  the  overall  acreage  reduc- 
tion in  Florida  and  Louisiana  will  be  15 
percent  below  the  1964  level. 

But  with  respect  to  beets,  the  Secre- 
tary has  indicated  that  he  considers 
himself  bound  by  the  May  1963  press  re- 
lease and  does  not  intend  to  impose  acre- 
age restrictions  on  beets  in  1965. 

The  beet  industry  has  used  this  antic- 
ipated continued  expansion  in  1965  and 
the  surplus  over  quotas  being  produced 
in  1964  as  the  basis  for  a  demand  for  an 
immediate  increase  in  permanent  beet 
quotas. 

This  has  been  resisted  by  other  seg- 
ments of  the  sugar  industry  and  this 
is  what  the  present  dissention  over  sugar 
is  all  about. 

No  segment  of  the  sugar  industry  has 
objected  to  the  domestic  areas — both 
beets  and  cane— being  permitted  to  mar- 
ket the  excess  sugar  they  will  produce  In 
1964  at  the  invitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  although  every  ton 
of  sugar  which  is  marketed  in  excess  of 
their  quotas  means  a  ton  of  sugar  that 
will    be    subtracted    from    the    foreign 

quota.  .  .    * 

Other  parts  of  the  industry  do  object, 
however,  to  the  beet  industry  being  per- 
mitted to  market  the  excess  produced 
in  1964  and  then  go  on  under  imre- 
stricted  acreage  to  produce  an  even 
larger  surplus  in  1965. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  operated  smoothly 
and  effectively  for  many  years  because  it 
was  carefully  and  skillfully  designed  and 
balanced  to  benefit  consumers,  refiners, 
mainland  beet  and  cane  producers. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  friendly  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  agriculture  and  the  general  economy 
of  the  country  through  the  stimulation 
of  foreign  trade.  ^    ^  \^ 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  benefited  the 
taxpayer  by  more  than  paying  its  own 
way.  During  the  course  of  its  operation, 
it  has  returned  a  net  income  of  $490  mil- 
lion to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  opinion,  it  can  continue  to  op- 
erate effectively  only  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  maintain  this  careful  balance 
of  benefits  not  only  between  the  various 
segments  of  the  sugar  producing  and 
consuming  industry  but  also  with  the 
general  national  interest. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  act  is 
particularly  essential  to  the  domestic 
producing  areas— mainland  beet  and 
cane,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico— because, 
without  the  protection  and  the  subsidies 
provided  by  the  Sugar  Act.  farmers  in 
these  domestic  areas  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  produce  sugar 
at  a  profit. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  actual  and  prospective  build- 
up of  surpluses  in  the  mainland  beet 
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area  Is  threatening  the  very  continua- 
tion of  he  act.  These  surpluses  cannot 
be  znar]:eted  within  the  present  provl- 
Blons  of  J  the  act.  and  there  are  those  who 
are  beginning  to  say  it  would  be  better 
to  have  no  Sugar  Act  at  all  than  to 
change  ;he  whole  framework  and  theory 
of  the  act  to  meet  this  emergency 
situatioi  I. 

It  is  e  ssential  that  mainland  cane  and 
beet  pnducers  be  permitted  to  market 
their  e^icess  production  from  1963  and 
1964.  I  is  equally  essential  that  produc- 
tion in  KJth  areas  be  brought  back  into 
line  witl  I  their  statutory  quotas  as  quick- 
ly as  po  slble. 

Such  agreement  is  probably  essential 
to  the  o  tntinuation  of  the  act.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  act  cannot  continue  if  any  ma- 
jor segn  ent  of  the  sugar  industry  comes 
to  the  conclusion  it  would  be  better  off 
without  t. 

This  3  ear,  for  the  first  time,  agreement 
has  not  been  achieved. 

This  ;  rear,  for  the  first  time,  not  even 
the  Government  agencies  involved  have 
been  ab  e  to  agree  on  a  proposal  which 
they  be]  eved  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  lad  any  chance  of  acceptance  by 
the  sugi  r  Industry  as  a  whole. 

This  3  ear  I  had  hoped  and  planned  to 
bring  sigar  before  the  Committee  on 
Agricull  ure  early  enough  to  keep  it  from 
being  tl  e  subject  of  last-minute  legisla- 
tion. I  lad  announced  hearings  to  start 
not  late:  -  than  May  15. 

But  o  1  May  15  the  committee  had  no 
recomm  ;ndatlon  from  the  administra- 
tion noi  from  the  indvistry  itself  on  the 
solution  of  our  present  sugar  problem. 
Not  onl; '  was  there  no  agreement  with- 
in the  h  idustry  as  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  there  was  complete  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  scope  and  subject  matter 
of  the  [roposed  hearings. 

Undei  these  circumstances,  there  was 
no  poln  in  taking  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee i  1  exhaustive  and  pointless  weeks 
of  hear  ngs  on  legislation  which  could 
not  be  ei  lacted.  for  it  is  clear  that  no  con- 
structivi  sugar  legislation  can  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  over  the  opposition  of 
any  of    he  major  groups  involved. 

In  th(  past  4  or  5  months,  I  have  met 
time  af  er  time  after  time  with  every 
I  have  r  let  with  them  singly  and  jointly 
and  en  i  lasse.  I  have  arranged  meetings 
for  then  i  with  other  committee  members 
and  wlti  informal  groups  of  committee 
member  •>. 

The  I  urpose  and  the  theme  of  every 
one  of  hese  meetings  has  been  identi- 
cal— not  to  impose  my  ideas  nor  those 
of  the  (ommittee  on  the  industry,  but 
to  urge  hese  industry  representatives  to 
get  toge  her,  to  solve  their  problems  and 
reconcll(  their  differences,  and  to  come 
before  Congress  with  a  proposal  which 
they  ca  1  all  support.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  tl  e  only  way  that  the  delicate  bal- 
ance anl  equity  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and 
eventua  ly  the  act  Itself,  may  be  main- 
tained. 

Durln  r  this  period,  I  know  that  re- 
sponslbl ;  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Agrlcult  ire  and  State  have  also  met  with 
these  SI  me  industry  groups  time  after 
time.  ]  know  that  their  efforts  have 
been  tho  same  as  mine — to  try  to  find 
acme  conmon  ground  on  which  the  in- 
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dustry  could  agree,  because  without  such 
agreement  there  can  be  no  real  solution, 
and  win  eventually  be  no  act. 

In  order  to  bring  beet  production  in 
1965  completely  back  to  the  statutory 
quota,  a  reduction  of  20  to  22  percent 
below  1964  acreage  would  be  required. 
This  is  probably  neither  realistic  nor 
equitable. 

Other  commodities,  when  put  back  un- 
der acreage  allotments  after  a  period  of 
unrestricted  production,  have  been  given 
2  or  3  years  to  make  the  adjustment. 

When  wheat  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  were  suspended  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
acreage  went  up  from  56  million  to  more 
than  78  million  acres  and  when  allot- 
ments were  reimposed  in  1954,  acreage 
was  cut  to  63.5  million  acres  the  first 
year  and  58.2  the  second  year. 

Cotton  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  were  suspended  during  the 
years  1951,  1952,  1953  because  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  acreage  went  up 
from  18.8  million  in  1950  to  29.3  million 
in  1951.  When  allotments  were  reim- 
posed, acreage  was  reduced  to  20  million 
in  1954  and  then  to  18  million  In  1955. 

The  Secretary  and  the  beet  industry 
should  note  that  the  Congress  has  not 
authorized  nor  ratified  unlimited  sugar- 
beet  production  in  1965  and  beet  sugar 
in  excess  of  quotas  should  not  be  pro- 
duced in  1965  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  authorize  its  marketing. 

A  realistic  reduction  in  sugarbeet  acre- 
age in  1965  comparable  to  the  acreage 
adjustments  in  other  crops  would  remove 
virtually  all  opposition  to  sale  in  1965  of 
the  beet  and  cane  surplus  produced  in 
1963  and  1964  and  would  do  much  to  as- 
sure the  continued  operation  of  this 
heretofore  highly  successful  program. 
At  the  time  the  Congress  adjourned,  the 
spwkeSmen  for  the  industry  were  only  a 
few  percentage  points  apart  in  their 
search  for  an  acceptable  formula. 


October  s 

It  is  my  hope  and  suggestion  that  th» 
various  segments  of  the  domestic  sun! 
industry  will  not  discontinue  their  efforS 
but  will  continue  to  work  toward  a  realit 
tic  and  equitable  formula  which  can  ba 
presented  to  Congress  for  its  considw! 
ation  early  next  year. 


Nebraska  First  District  Poll  ResoHi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently submitted  a  series  of  10  questions 
to  every  mailing  address  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska.  The  questions  cov- 
ered current  issues  in  Congress.  The 
answers  I  have  received  indicate  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  First  Nebraska  Dis- 
trict is  not  in  tune  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  fact,  as  I  read  and  reread  the 
answers,  I  am  convinced  that  this  admin- 
istration and  the  First  District  are  miles 
apart  in  thinking.  What  this  adminis- 
tration regards  as  progress  my  people 
apparently  look  upon  as  sheer  waste. 

Many  replies  carried  marginal  notes, 
two  of  which  are  unusual  enough  to  bear 
repeating.  The  note  were  written  In 
reference  to  question  No.  1  which  asked: 
"Do  you  think  our  crash  program  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  is  worth  its 
cost?"  One  reply  said:  "If  God  had 
wanted  them  on  the  moon,  he  would  have 
created  them  there." 

Another  said:  "What  is  the  adminis- 
tration trying  to  do?  Create  another 
country  to  help  with  foreign  aid?" 

Here  are  the  questions  and  the  per- 
centage of  answers  "yes"  and  "no": 
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1.  Do  you  think  our  crash  proeram  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  is  worth  its  cost? _- 

2.  Do  you  believe  eovemment  speniUng  In  excess  of  its  Income  is  good  for  the  economy? 

3.  Should  we  continue  to  Kiaarantee  credit  for  Communist  purchase  of  wheat  or  otlier  com 

modities? 

4.  Do  you  favor  lefrlslatlon  limiting  imports? 

5.  Do  you  favor  medicare  U)T  the  aged  financed  hy  an  increase  In  social  security  taxes? 

6.  Do  youjavor  the  new  Federal  program  on  poverty? 

7.  Do  yoir  favor  a  reduction  in  Federal  control  and  regulation  of  agriculture? 

8.  Do  you  think  we  should  make  sizable  reductions  in  our  foreign  aid  expenditures? 

9.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  administration  has  handled  the  Cuban  problem? 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 


Percent- 


Yea 


26.0 
10.0 

11.0 
68.0 
2«.0 
26.0 
81.0 
82.0 
31.5 
11.5 


No 


72.0 
89.0 

87.5 
21.0 
72.5 
66.0 
lfi.0 
1«.0 
6Z5 
85.0 


No 
optn- 

lOD 


10 
1.0 

l.S 
11.0 
1.5 
9.0 
3.0 
^0 
&0 
iS 


The  Honorable  Harry  R.  Sheppard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  this 
88th  Congress  the  service  of  a  most  able 
and  dedicated  colleague  of  ours  here  in 


the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  R.  Sheppard.  of  Callfomia, 
also  draws  to  a  close.  Harry's  decision 
to  retire  Is  a  regrettable  one  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The  efficient 
find  vmtiring  efforts  that  he  has  expended 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  been  a 
principal  factor  in  the  military  strength 
of  this  country. 

After  28  years  of  service  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Harry  Shif- 
pard  has  more  than  earned  the  right  to 


put  aside  the  heavy  responsibilities  he 
has  shouldered  so  ably  these  many  years 
and  enjoy  his  retirement. 

In  the  many  years  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  Harry  Shep- 
pard, both  of  us  being  chairman  of  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  a  close  friendship  developed 
between  us,  a  friendship  that  I  shall  miss, 
as  well  as  the  counsel  and  advice  he  has 
always  so  wisely  given.  I  hope  that  op- 
portunities to  renew  this  friendship  will 
present  themselves  often  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  record  that  Harry  Sheppard  has 
made  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  an  example  for  his 
successor.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  not 
only  by  his  many  friends  here  in  Con- 
gress but  also  by  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  the  entire  Nation. 


basis  other  than  population.  The  Re- 
publican platform  calls  for  both  these 
amendments.  The  Democratic  platform 
is  silent  on  both  issues.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  opposition  is  avoiding  the 
discussion  of  such  crucial  issues  facing 
our  country  today  by  misrepresenting  the 
position  of  Barry  Goldwater  on  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  social  security,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  issues. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
all  Americans  a  careful  reading  of  the 
book,  "Where  I  stand,"  by  Barry  Gold- 
water.  This  is  a  clear,  honest,  and  di- 
rect statement  by  Mr.  Goldwater  him- 
self. It  is  an  answer  to  those  who  mis- 
quote or  distort  the  position  of  Barry 
Goldwater  for  partisan  purposes.  I  am 
sending  copies  of  this  book  to  all  of  my 
Republican  committeemen  in  the  38th 
Congressional  District  and  to  others  who 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  Re- 
publican cause. 


Barry  Goldwater*$  "Where  I  Stand" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  in  the  Republican  Party  are  con- 
cerned over  the  numerous  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  positions  taken  by  Barry 
Goldwater  on  various  issues  facing  our 
country  today. 

As  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  platform  committee  for 
domestic  affairs,  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  study  the  suggested  platform  planks 
from  each  of  our  possible  nominees.  I 
was  impressed  that  these  suggestions 
were  95  percent  in  agreement.  In  San 
Francisco,  we  openly  debated  our  5 -per- 
cent disagreement;  now  it  Is  time  that 
we  talked  about  the  95 -percent  area 
where  our  differences  are  with  the  John- 
son administration. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  fuzzed 
his  record  by  talking  about  some  con- 
servative objectives,  while  pushing 
through  Congress  measures  that  contra- 
dict his  words.  4^ 

When  it  comes  to  balanciflpa  budget 
in  times  of  prosperity,  controlling  in- 
flation, giving  our  farmers  control  over 
their  own  management  decisions,  pre- 
serving States  rights  and  States  re- 
sponsibilities, defending  the  individual 
from  incessant  bureaucratic  Intrusion, 
and  pursuing  peace  through  a  policy  of 
firmness  and  strength,  we  are  united  as 
Republicans.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  policies  enunciated  in  our  1964 
Republican  platform,  "For  the  People." 
Republicans  stand  united  upon  them, 
while  the  Johnson  administration  has, 
at  best,  given  lipservlce  to  them. 

Barry  Goldwater  has  spoken  out  in 
this  campaign  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  under  voluntary  circumstances 
in  our  public  schools  and  in  public  places. 
He  has  spoken  out  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  States  to  apportion 
one  house  of  their  State  legislature  on  a 


"Let  in  the  Sun" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Woody  Klein,  a  reporter  with  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sim  has  written 
a  book  on  the  problems  of  housing  in  New 
York  City. 

"Let  in  the  Sim"  is  one  of  the  finest 
discussions  of  this  subject  I  have  ever 
read  and  I  was  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  writing  the  foreword  to 
Mr.  Klein's  book. 

All  persons  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  in  our  large  cities  will  be 
interested  in  this  book  and,  under  pre- 
vious permission,  I  insert  the  foreword  in 
the  Record. 

Foreword  to  "Let  in  the  Stjn"  by  Woody 
Klein 

(By  Representative  John  V.  Lindsay) 
I  represent  the  17th  Congressional  District 
on  Manhattan's  East  Side  in  New  York  City. 
Sonw  people  call  it  the  "sUk  stocking"  dis- 
trict. This  is  a  misnomer  because  the  district 
contains  the  most  varied  mixture  of  people 
and  Incomes  and  living  conditions  of  any 
congressional  district  in  the  United  States. 

My  district  is  made  up  of  the  great  central 
part  of  Manhattan  Island;  ranging  from 
YorkvlUe  to  Cooper  Union,  from  Greenwich 
Village  to  Columbus  Circle,  from  the  gar- 
ment and  theater  areas  on  the  West  Side  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  East  River.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  marks  It  as  having 
the  largest  number  of  nationalities  living 
within  Its  borders  of  any  congressional  dis- 
trict In  the  country. 

From  block  to  block,  the  contrasts  are 
sudden  and  striking.  Around  the  edges  of 
Central  Park  and  down  the  avenues  on  the 
East  Side  are  big  luxury  residential  build- 
ings. In  this  part  of  the  city,  many  of  the 
buildings  have  large  rooms,  penthouses,  every 
modern-day  comfort,  and  doorman  protec- 
tion. The  apartment  houses  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue have  breathtaking  views  of  the  park  and 
the  entire  skyline  of  Manhattan.  Along  the 
side  streets  there  is  good  living,  too.  But 
there  are  also  the  refuse-strewn  blocks  where 


the  sun  never  enters.  It  Is  always  gray  and 
one  can  sense  fear  and  tension.  At  night  you 
want  the  day  and  In  the  day  you  want  the 
night  to  hide  you  from  It  and  It  from  you. 
I  have  spent  endless  hours  cruising  the 
avenues  and  streets  of  Manhattan— examin- 
ing the  construction  wave  that  has  demol- 
ished a  sizable  portion  of  the  city,  talking 
with  families  who  are  being. displaced,  and 
with  distraught  parents  looking  for  a  place 
to  live  that  is  both  within  their  means  and 
large  enough. 

Weekend  after  weekend  I  have  come  up 
to  my  district  from  Washington  and  listened 
to  the  frightening,  oft-repeated  tale  of  peo- 
ple who  bear  the  burden  and  hardship  of 
Inadequate  housing. 

Four  years  ago,  I  set  up  a  housing  team, 
young  men  and  v^omen  volunteers  from  my 
district  who  contribute  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  assist  constituents  of  mine  who  need 
a  place  to  live,  who  are  being  choked  by 
the  rent  squeeze,  who  are  caught  up  In  the 
tangle  of  landlords,  lawyers,  and  local  rent 
administrators,  who  are  being  forcibly  re- 
located In  the  name  of  urban  renewal  and 
who  have  no  one  to  turn  to  for  help. 

This  housing  team  handles  every  kind  of 
housing  hardship  Imaginable.  The  volun- 
teers spend  many  hours  tramping  up  dark- 
ened stairways.  Every  day  we  receive  a  suc- 
cession of  requests  for  help  to  get  Into  pub- 
lic housing.  These  are  often  sad  and  des- 
perate cases  and  deserving  of  help,  but  there 
Is  never  enough  room. 

A  few  blocks  north  of  my  district  Is  the 
neighborhood  known  as  East  Harlem.  In 
this  community  Is  a  tenement,  311  East 
100th  Street,  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
pages  that  follow.  "Let  In  the  Sun"  la 
the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  this  build- 
ing. Erected  to  help  solve  the  housing 
problems  of  New  York  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  this  house  stands  in  1964 
as  a  tragic  symbol  of  the  failure  of  New 
York's  housing  reforms  in  the  last  60  years. 
Woody  Klein,  who  has  himself  lived  in 
New  York's  slums  on  assignment  as  a  news- 
paper reporter,  wrote  a  remarkable  series 
of  articles  in  1959  In  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  His  graphic  reports  awak- 
ened the  conscience  of  many  New  Yorkers, 
among  them  my  own  constituents  In  the 
district  next  door  to  East  Harlem. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Klein  takes  us  Inside 
the  tenement  at  311  East  100th  Street  In 
the  worst  block  In  New  York  City.  He 
introduces  us  to  the  people  within,  the 
landlords  who  owned  the  property  and  the 
government  oflQclals  and  social  workers  who 
tried  In  vain  to  save  the  building  from  total 
collapse. 

The  author  says  that  the  making  of  a 
single  clum  Is  a  crime  against  society.  He 
reenacts  this  crime,  presents  the  testimony 
of  each  suspect,  and  draws  a  dramatic  ver- 
dict which  leaves  no  doubt  where  the  gtiUt 
lies. 

For  the  first  time  In  recent  history,  the 
blame  for  our  slums  Is  fixed  where  It  be- 
longs. In  a  vigorous  style  reminiscent  of 
Jacob  Rlls — the  famous  newspaper  reporter 
who  crusaded  In  New  York  against  poverty 
In  the  1890's — Mr.  Klein  gives  ub  a  first- 
hand account  of  what  the  people  Involved 
In  the  making  of  a  slum  feel  and  think. 

His  story  of  the  building  on  East  100th 
Street  Is  enough  to  alarm  even  the  most 
complacent.  He  shows  us  how  slums  are 
malignant  and  how  they  spread.  He  shows 
us  that  no  matter  where  we  live  In  a  city. 
It  Is  a  short  walk  to  the  tenements. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  In  1964,  housing 
Is  a  problem  of  vast  proportions.  But  the 
shortages  we  suffer  are  not  confined  to  this 
city.  Other  great  urban  centers  throughout 
the  Nation  are  faced  with  comparable  needs. 
In  1900,  there  were  24  million  people  living 
In  American  cities.  Today  there  are  more 
than   100  million. 
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been  Interested   In   housing   ever 
»ecame  a  Member  of   Congress.     I 
been  In  favor  of  public  hovislng 
know  what  It  means  to  my  district 
city  of  New  York  and  to  all  of 
urban  centers  of  this  country, 
housing  goes  to  the  root  of  most 
problems.     Education,  safety,  delln- 
oarcotlcs,  and   health   are   directly 
by   the  housing   conditions   of   the 
In  our  cities  and  towns. 
problems  of  adequate  shelter  in  our 
cannot  be  neglected,  and  no  pub- 
can   pretend   they   do   not   exist, 
us  who  hold  public  trust  Eire  elected 
we  are  expected  to  be  leaders.     If 
has  any  function  at  all  it  is  to 
when  needs  arise  which  cannot 
the  Individual  acting  on  his  own. 
the  Sun"  Is  an  important  book. 
Inspire  a  crusade  for  better  hous- 
I  1960's.    Mr.  Klein  skillfully  dem- 
that  none  fo  us  can  afford  to  for- 
slums — that  bad   housing  and   the 
Inflicts  on   our   communities   are 
ems  and  yours. 

clearly  shows  that  national  wars 

will  never  be  won  unless  they  em- 

wl)^hln  their  strategy  massive  assaults 

the  elements  that  make  up  the 

Let  In  the  Sun"  is  an  eloquent  ap- 

a  slumleas  America. 


li 


1 
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now  captain  serving  in  Germany,  with  the 
34th  Cavalry  In  Armor.  Frederick  Burdette, 
of  Greentree  Boro,  entered  West  Point  this 
year  highly  recommended  by  the  American 
Legion  post  and  is  already  succeeding.  Fred 
writes  on  September  23:  "I  like  it  more  and 
more  each  day." 

Tom  Crimm,  of  Dormont,  graduated  at 
Annapolis  in  1958  is  now  serving  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  is 
an  engineer  on  the  submarine  Irex — really 
demanding  service.  Jim  Davis,  of  Green- 
tree,  a  graduate  of  Dormont  High,  son 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis,  a  widow.  Just  re- 
turned from  Japan  In  July.  Jim  graduated 
at  Annapolis  and  has  Just  been  selected  for 
promotion  to  commander.  George  Melghen, 
former  president  of  the  student  council  at 
Dormont  High,  has  returned  from  Army  duty 
on  Okinawa.  George  graduated  at  West 
Point,  and  Is  now  a  major  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Jim  Mitchell,  of  Dormont,  started  at  Annap- 
olis, switched  to  the  Air  Force,  and  Is  now 
attending  Geneva  College. 

We  in  our  district  are  proud  of  this  line 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Fctlton. 


OD  U.S.  Service  Academies  and 
of  Examination  on  October  31, 


CTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Ht)N.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TdE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  JTILTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks n  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  lewsletter :  '^^ 

CONcitESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Priends:   I  am  writing   to  tell   you 
low  the  time  during  October  when 
applicat  .ona   can   be   made   to   me   as   yoxir 
for  the  civil  service  exams  to  be 
October   31.     These   exams   are   for 
appointments  from  our  district 
l|our  UJS.  Academies,  for  high  school 
In    June    1965.     These    are    fully 
at  Air  Force  Academy,  West 
(Annapolis,     and     Merchant     Marine 
are  for  4  years,  leading  to   engi- 
degrees.    U.S.  expenditures  on  these 
$8,000  to  $10,000  per  year  for  each 
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hi]  a 


larj  e 
Dora  lont, 


qfflce  works  hard  each  year  on  a  pro- 
get    good    candidates — while    each 
is   aUotted   one   principal    ap- 
to  each  academy  yearly — in  the 
year,  we  got  appointed  two  cadets 
Air   Force,   two   to   West   Point,   six 
Annapolis  (the  tops  in  the  United 
and  one  to  Merchant  Marine.     So 
good  opportunity  for  appointment. 
hear  any  good  reconunendation  and 
will  contact  the  young  man  and 
an  application. 
[s  good  news  on  the  cadets  from  our 
ai  ea — Dormont  and  Greentree — that  I 
1  ppolnted  to  the  U.S.  Academies  from 
congressional  district:  Jim  Wessel, 
,  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Art  Wes- 
the  dean's  list  at  West  Point,  Is 


Pan  American  Development  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  in  this  era  of  advanced 
communication  and  increased  mobiliza- 
tion, one  realizes  the  necessity  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
One  recognizes  that  only  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual  and  the  combined 
society  of  a  great  nation,  can  the  peoples 
of  less  fortunate  nations  maintain  their 
dignity  and  accept  their  responsibilities. 

Official  governments  working  together 
cannot  truly  effect  the  unity  of  mind  nec- 
essary for  the  achievement  of  common 
goals.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  eventual 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
closely  related  to  the  support  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  private  sector.  The  ideals 
and  the  program  of  the  Alliance  must 
reach  out,  so  far  as  possible,  to  involve 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
hemisphere  in  a  true  alliance  to  advance 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  American  countries.  A  need  has 
arisen  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
private  sector  and  to  channel  its  vast  re- 
sources to  development  programs. 

The  Pan  American  Development  Foun- 
dation has  been  established  to  create  a 
new  channel  to  give  the  general  public 
an  opportunity  for  direct,  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  Alliance.  The  Founda- 
tion is  highly  important  for  at  least  three 
reasons:  first,  by  identifying  needed  small 
projects,  averaging  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, it  is  making  participation  of  the 
private  sector  realistically  feasible;  sec- 
ond, the  projects  will  have  a  significant 
and  immediate  impact  on  local  public 
opinion  in  Latin  America,  vividly  demon- 
strating what  the  Alliance  is  and  what 


it  can  do;  thirdly.  It  is  actively  workiar 
to  encourage  private  philanthropy  amoM 
our  Latin  neighbors  themselves. 

The  Foundation  operates  in  a  simple 
and  concrete  manner.  It  is  encouragln* 
private  citizens,  businesses,  and  commu- 
nity organizations  to  sponsor  specific 
projects  ranging  in  cost  from  $3  to 
$30,000  which  are  suitable  for  private 
assistance  and  designed  to  further  the 
human  welfare  goals  of  the  Alliance 
Private  groups  can  select  projects  which 
interest  them  most  and,  through  the 
Foundation's  auspices,  enter  into  direct 
contact  with  the  recipients,  thereby  be- 
coming directly  and  personally  involved 
in  their  success. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  Pan  American  Development  Pounda- 
tion's  work  is  the  direct,  immediate  im- 
pact  type  of  project  that  it  sponsors. 
These  projects  are  understandable,  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  Alliance.    Another 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  is 
a  hemispherewide  Foundation,  a  multi- 
lateral organization  operating  parallel  to 
the  Alliance,  seeking  to  encourage  pri- 
vate philanthropy  in  Latin  America  and 
to  stimulate  the  private  sector  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  become 
involved  in  Alliance  activities.    Its  board 
of  trustees  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
men  most  knowledgeable  about  the  Alli- 
ance, and  commands  respect  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere.    This  board 
will  encourage  private  philanthropy  in 
Latin  America  in  the  most  positive  of 
manners — by  action  and  by  example.   It 
will  actively  seek  to  raise  matching  funds 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  to  equal 
the  contributions  which  it  is  making  in 
each  country. 

It  will  also  promote  the  idea  of  private 
philanthropy  in  another  manner — by  en- 
couraging the  recipients  themselves  to 
give  to  others.    The  people  aided  by  the 
Foundation  will  not  be  receiving  hand- 
outs.    They  will  be  expected,  wherever 
possible,  to  match  the  Foundation's  con- 
tributions by  their  own  self-help  efforts. 
For  example,   where   production  is  in- 
creased due  to  the  Foundation's  help,  the 
beneficiaries  are  requested  to  set  aside 
part  of  that  increased  production  to  con- 
tribute to  similar  activities  in  other  areas 
or  other  Alliance  countries,  so  that  soon 
BraziUans  will  be  helping  Guatemalans, 
and     Venezuelans     helping     Bolivians. 
This  "multiplier"  effect  will  insure  that 
contributions  to  the  Foundation  continue 
working  long  after  the  initial  donation 
is  made.     Equally  important,  the  self- 
respect  and  confidence  that  this  helps  to 
generate  among  the  people  who  partici- 
pate in  these  programs  will  pay  dividends 
for  generations  to  come.    A  letter  from 
a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  working  with 
these  cooperatives  speaks  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  co-op  members  for  the  "philos- 
ophy behind  the  assistance — that  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  repay  and  to 
have  that  repayment  reinvested  in  Latin 
America." 

The  Foundation,  which  was  inspired  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  to 
now  an  operating  entity.  From  a  modest 
beginning,  its  potential  to  serve  as  an  in- 
strument to  encourage  the  direct,  per- 
sonal involvement  of  the  people  of  all  the 
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Summary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  action  in  80th  Cong,  through  Oct.  7,  1964,  88ih 


Cong. 


Congress 


Anuntrles  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  Alli- 
«7p  for  Progress  is  obvious.    It  provides 
Teffective  answer  to  one  of  the  serious     g^LLS  and  resolutions  referred  and  hearings-executive  sessions  conducted 

Soblems   of   the   Alliance,   which    had — 

Jsked  for  public  support  without  pro- 
viding any  channel  for  it. 

If  there  is  a  deep  reservoir  of  good  will 
fnr  the  Alliance  among  the  people  of  our 
rountry.  as  I  am  convinced  there  is.  the 
foundation  will  provide  a  concrete  and 
tangible  way  for  people  to  express  that 
good  will.     ^^^^^__^^^ 


80th 


81st 


82d 


Sommary  of  Veterani  Legiilation  in  the 
88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  showing  below  a  summary  of  action 
in  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
the  88th  Congress  together  with  a  com- 
pilaUon  of  laws  enacted  during  the  same 
period  and  those  pending  the  President's 
signature : 

SUMMARY  OF  VETERANS  LEGISLATION  RE- 
POETZD— 88TH   CONCBESS,  THROUGH   OCTOBER 

7, 1964 

SUMMARY  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMnTEE 
ACTION— BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 
AND  HEARINGS  AND  EXECUTIVZ  SESSIONS  CON- 
DUCTED 

During  the  88th  Congress,  508  bills  and 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Testimony  taken  In 
hearings  conducted  In  47  of  the  50  open 
sessions  consists  of  3,927  printed  pages. 

Legislative  hearings  were  held  on  the  dates 
Indicated  below,  with  printed  hearings  bear- 
ing the  following  titles : 

Veterans'  organizations  legislative  objec- 
tives: January  30,  February  7,  March  12,  and 
April  2,  1963. 

VA  legislative  policy,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs:  April  3  and  May  28,  1963. 

Intermediate  care  for  veterans  (Subcom- 
mittee on  Intermediate  Care)  (11  bills)  :  May 
14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23,  and  June  4,  5,  6,  11.  12. 
13,20,  25.  and  26, 1963. 

VA  housing  program  (Subcommittee  on 
Housing)  :  November  20  and  21,  1963. 

Veterans'  housing  legislation  (Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing)  :  March  4,  1964. 

Veterans'  organizations  legislative  objec- 
tives, 1964:  February  19.  March  3  and  10,  April 
9. 1964. 

Miscellaneous  Insurance  bills  and  admin- 
istration of  insurance  programs:  March  24 
and  25.  April  8,  14,  15,  23,  and  May  25,  1964. 

Veterans'  Administration  medical  program: 
April  28,  29,  30;  May  7.  8,  and  12,  1964. 

Pension  bills  providing  non-service-con- 
nected pension  benefits  for  veterans  of  all 
wars:  May  19,  20,  21,  26,  27,  and  28,  1964. 

There  were  21  executive  sessions,  resulting 
in  the  reporting  of  41  bills.  Of  this  num- 
ber,-27  have  been  enacted  into  law;  2  bills 
awaited  Presidential  approval  on  October  7; 
7  passed  the  House  and  were  pending  In 
Senate  committees  at  adjournment;  1  passed 
the  House,  was  amended  and  passed  by  Sen- 
ate and  returned  to  the  House  for  further 
considerations  and  subsequently  Included  as 
amendment  to  another  bill;  and  4  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committee  were  left  on  the 
House  Calendar,  but  of  these,  the  substance 
of  3  passed  the  House  In  another  bill  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 


Bills  and  resolutions  referred 498 

Hearings  sessions *] 

Hearings,  printed  pages 3,596 

Executive  sessions *9 

Bill<:  reported    ]         w 

Hills  in  House --- - 

Pending  in  Senate  committees 

Bills  on  ?enate  Calendar  or  in  Senate 

Recommitted 

Bills  vetoed 

Bills  passed  over  veto 

Laws  enacted 
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55 
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46 
3,055 
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50 
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1  Including  4  hills  enacted  as  amendment  to  other  legislation:  1  left  in  House  when  similar  Senate  bill  returned  to 
Senate  and  1  similar  to  another  bill  enacted  (Public  Law  87-6451.  ,.  ,,..,,     ,< i„j«,^ 

"provf  ions  of  3  of  these  bills  were  p^issed  by  the  House  as  a  separate  bill  and  the  provisions  of  bill  were  included 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill  which  was  awaiting  approval  of  the  President  at  date  of  this  publication. 

s  Includes  2  hills  enacted  as  amendments  to  other  bills. 

4  Includes  1  bill  enacted  as  amendment  to  another  hill.  .     ,,,    „^„ 

»  Some  la^^V included  the  substance  of  more  thM  1  bill  reported  separately.  39  separately  reported  bills  were 
enacted.  7  as  amendments  to  other  lepislilion. 

'  Includes  2  bills  awaiting  approval  of  the  President. 

Veterans'  Administration  appropriations 
Bills  providing  for  appropriations  for  the 


Veterans'  Administration  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  are  included  as  a  part  of  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Acts.  A  summary 
of  legislation  pertaining  to  veterans  could 
not  be  considered  complete,  however,  with- 
out reference  to  the  large  appropriations 
which  the  Congress  annually  provides  for 
operation  of  the  vast  system  of  veterans' 
benefit  programs. 

In  the  4  fiscal  years  1962  through  1965, 
over  $21  billion  has  been  provided  for  opera- 
tion of  these  programs.  The  major  portion 
of  this  expenditure  has  gone  for  direct  mone- 
tary benefits,  in  the  form  of  compensation 
for  service-connected  dlEability  or  death  or 
for  non-service-connected  pensions  to  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  or  dependent  children 
(over  $10  billion  for  compensation  and  al- 
most $7  billion  for  non-service-connected 
pensions  In  the  4-year  period).  While  cost 
of  service-connected  compensation  payments 
is  now  declining,  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion costs  are  Increasing  with  each  year. 
Cost  of  medical  care  (Including  the  cost  of 


medical  administration,  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research,  and  hospital  construction) 
rose  during  this  period  from  a  total  actual 
expenditure  In  1962  of  $1,109,497,500  to  a 
total  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1965  of 
$1,265,238,000. 

The  chart  below  will  provide  a  comparison 
of  appropriations  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1962  through  1965.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  overall  expenditure  haa 
increased  in  each  year,  chiefly  because  of  ris- 
ing expenditure  In  the  field  of  pension  and 
in  the  medical  program.  On  June  30.  1964, 
of  the  2,226.000  living  World  War  I  veterans. 
1,129,144  were  receiving  pension  or  compen- 
sation payments,  and  during  the  period  June 
30.  1963,  to  June  30,  1964,  $2  liUllon  were 
expended  In  behalf  of  veterans  of  World  War 
I. 

Other  detaUs  concerning  the  budget  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  these  4  years 
appear  on  pages  14,  15,  and  16;  and  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  all  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans programs,  by  war,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  June  30,  1963.  appears  on 
page  13. 


Comparison  of  appropriations  and  estimates 


1962  appro- 
priution  ' 


Oener.il  operating  expenses 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 

operating  expenses  ' 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research  ' 

^l  ediciil  care  * 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustment  benefits 

Veterans'  insUraAce  and  indemnities 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 

facilit'es 

Grants  to  tlie  RcpubUc  of  the  Pliilippmes. 


$161,  773, 000 

43, 876, 500 

"989,371,600 

3,  5()0,  000,  000 

135,  000,  000 

39,  200,  000 

70,  250,  000 
1,000,000 


1963  appro- 
priation • 


'$161,279,950 

13,981,950 
30, 500, 000 
1, 048, 172, 300 
3,  874,  a»,  000 
95. 800, 000 
32, 000, 000 

77,  000, 000 
<  350, 000 


rpQ^jji ._.  J 4, 946,  470, 500  15,333,084,200 


1964  appro- 
priation. 

Public  Law 

88-215, 

approved 

Dec.  19.  1963 


$159,  750,  000 

14.800,000 
33.  742. 000 
1,081,186.000 
3.921,000.000 
67. 000, 000 
30,200.000 

76,  796, 000 
310,000 


1966  VA 

estimate 

submitted 

to  Bureau 

of  Budget 


$160,  275,  000 

15,877,000 

37, 282, 000 

1.128.384.000 

3. 966,  000. 000 

110.800,000 

17.500.000 

104, 000, 000 
310,000 


5, 384,  784, 000 


5. 540, 428, 000 


Public  Law 

88-507, 

approved 

Aug.  30. 1964 


$155,125,000 

14, 200, 000 
37, 000, 000 
1.115.935,000 
3. 963, 000, 000 
37, 100, 000 
13,  700, 000 

98, 103, 000 
310,000 


5, 423, 973, 000 


\  l^o'KrlL?C?rom"Orants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine^; to  "General  operating  expenses." 

>  Separate  appropriation  for  "MeO*cal  and  prosthetic  research    in   963. 

i  "Inpatient  care"  and  "Outp.itient  tare"  consolidated  mto  'Medical  care    in  iws.. 


ipatient 

Laws  enacted — SSthCongress 
Public  Law  88-3  (H.R.  212) :  Permits  pay- 
ment of  $250  burial  allowance  In  behalf  of 
veterans  whose  discharges  are  changed  from 
dishonorable  to  other  than  dishonorable 
after  their  death.  Claim  must  be  filed  within 
2  years  from  date  of  correction  or  2  years 


from  the  date  of  enactment,  whichever  Is 
later.     (Approved:   AprU  2,  1963.) 

Public  Law  88-18  (H.R.  4549)  :  Authorizes 
a  very  limited  exception  to  the  bar  agalnat 
employing  retired  ofQcers,  so  as  to  permit 
the  appointment  of  such  a  retired  officer, 
prior  to  January  1.  1964,  to  the  position  of 
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Chief  Mctllcal  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 

( Approved:  May  8,  1963.) 

Law  8&-20  (HJl.  199) :  Adds  "deaf- 

b  3th  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and 

conduction."  to  the  other  tjrpes  of  serv- 

dlsabUltles    specified    In    the 

to  veterans'  disability  com- 

for  which  an  additional  award  in 

of   $47    monthly   Is    provided. 

Bfay  15. 1963.) 

Law  88-21    (H.R.   211):    Increases. 

by  10  percent,  the  monthly  rates 

depenflency  and  indemnity  compensation 

eligible  parents  and  children  of 

dying  of  service-connected  causes. 

:  May  15, 1963.) 

Law  88-22  (H.R.  214)  :  Provides  for 

of  a  statutory   award   of   847   per 

those   veterans   who    Incurred    a 

connected  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both 

resulting  in  constant  inability 

by  speech.    (Approved:  May 
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Law  88-40  (HJl.  249) :  Extends  for 

years  the  program  for  relmburse- 

,he  Philippine  Government  covering 

hospltali  sation  and  outpatient  care  for  serv- 

conm  cted  conditions  of  Commonwealth 

«rans  who  served  with  the  Armed 

the  United  States  during  World 

Permits   the   fiimishing   of   drugs 

conditions.     (Approved:  June 
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Law  88-126  (S.  330) :  Provides  that 
exrilratlon  of  ^le  Korean  conflict  vet- 
ei^cation  and  training  program  (gen- 
January  31.   1965),  approval  of 
\  nder  the  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Act  shall  be  by  State  approving 
(Approved:  September  23.  1963.) 
Law  8&-134  (H.R.  5250) :  Under  the 
of  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  881,  84th 
effective   Jahuary   1,   1957),   depend- 
Indemnity  compensation  is  payable 
children,  and  parents  based  on  the 
cbnnected  deaths  of  their  husbands, 
md  children,  respectively.     Specific 
rates  are  provided  for  children  and 
The  widow,  however,  until  enact- 
thlfl  law.  was  paid  at  the  monthly 
12  plus  12  percent  of  the  basic  active 
of  pay  of  her  deceased  husband. 
Increases  the  $112  factor  applicable 
to  $120  per  month.     (Approved: 
3.  1963.) 

Law  88-148    (S.    13) :    Provides  for 

conveyance  of  approximately  19  acres  of  land, 

w$5  originally  donated  to  the  Veterans' 

ration  by  the  city  of  FayettevlUe, 

to  that  city  for  use  as  a  park  and 

area.      (Approved:    October   17, 


wa  ve 


co:  lection 


Law  88-151  (H.R.  242)  :  Provides  for 
recovery  from  veterans  of  indebted- 
he  United  States  resulting  from  the 
of  loan  guarantee  claims  or  from 
in  direct  loans,  under  circumstances 
waiver  is  now  denied.     Specifically 
that  where  there  has  been  a  default 
of  the  property  the  Administrator 
recovery  if  he  determines  "that 
arose  out  of  compelling  reasons 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  or 
of   the   indebtedness   would 
work  a  severe  hardship  upon  the 
(Approved:  October  17,  1963.) 
Law  88-207  (H.R.  5691)  :  Allows  the 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  dele- 
he  Chief  Medical  Director  authority 
the  recommendations  of  dlsci- 
)oards  in  cases  involving  inaptitude, 
or    misconduct    of    physicians, 
and   nurses  appointed  in  the  De- 
of    Medicine    and    Sxirgery.    (Ap- 
December  17.  1963.) 
Law  8»-274  (S.  2064)  :  Relieves  the 
•  Administration  from  the  require- 
It  pay  interest  of  approximately 
on    annually    to    the    ITreasury    on 


$105.7  million  advanced  In  fiscal  year  1962 
from  Treasury  to  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund,  but  which  was  not  used  for  making 
direct  loans  to  veterans  and  on  which  no 
earnings  were  received.  These  funds  were 
transferred  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  guaranteed  loan  fund  to  cover 
losses  under  that  program,  as  provided  In 
Public  Law  87-404,  a  law  originating  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
directed  the  transfer  of  funds  in  Ueu  of  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  finance  Increased 
cost  of  claims  and  property  acquisitions  re- 
sulting from  defaulted  guaranteed  or  Insured 
loans.     (Approved:  February  29,  1964  ) 

Public  Law  88-355  (H.R.  6920):  Effective 
January  1,  1965,  permits  inclusion  of  a  per- 
manent and  total  disability  Income  provision 
In  national  service  life  Insurance  policies,  al- 
lowing payment  of  total  disability  Income 
benefits  of  $10  per  month  for  each  $1,000 
of  insurance  In  effect  from  the  1st  day  of 
the  7th  month  following  date  of  total 
disability  incurred  before  attainment  of  age 
65,  and  while  the  payment  of  premium  Is 
not  In  default.  The  disability  benefit  Is  pay- 
able from  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  con- 
secutive month  of  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  total  disability.  A  similar  provision 
was  previously  available;  however,  benefits 
were  not  payable  unless  the  disability  oc- 
curred before  attainment  of  age  60.  On  and 
alter  January  1.  1965,  only  the  new  age  65 
provision  will  be  Issued.  Applicants  for  the 
new  age  65  provision  must  surrender  any  ex- 
isting age  60  total  disability  Income  provision 
previously  added  to  their  policies.  (Ap- 
proved: July  7.  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-359  iH.R.  3941):  Permits 
payment  of  the  burial  allowance  of  not  to 
exceed  $250  In  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  held 
a  policy  of  burial  and  funeral  Insurance  with 
a  burial  association,  provided  the  money 
would  not  revert  to  funds  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  discharge  the  organization's  obliga- 
tion without  payment  for  burial  of  the  veter- 
an.    (Approved:  July  7.  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-361  (H.R.  221)  :  Extends  the 
benefits  of  the  war  orphans'  educational  as- 
sistance program  to  children  of  veterans  who 
have  a  "total  disability  permanent  in  nature" 
resulting  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity arising  out  of  service  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  World  War  I.  World  War  IT, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  "Induction  peri- 
od" (September  16.  1940,  to  December  6, 
1941;  January  1.  1947.  to  June  26.  1950:  and 
February  1.  1955,  until  such  time  as  Induc- 
tions are  no  longer  made) .  The  term,  "total 
disability  permanent  In  nature"  Is  defined 
for  this  purpose  as  a  disability  rated  total 
for  the  purposes  of  disability  compensation 
which  Is  based  upon  an  Impairment  reason- 
ably certain  to  continue  throughout  the  life 
of  the  disabled  person.  This  would  mean 
that  the  service-connected  disability  would 
be  rated  100  percent  on  a  regular  schedular 
evaluation.  Veterans  rated  100  percent  on 
a  temporary  or  convalescent  basis  or  under 
special  provisions  of  the  rating  schedule  do 
not  qualify.  Eligibility  as  a  result  of  service 
during  the  "Induction  period",  as  In  the  case 
with  respect  to  death  cases.  Is  subject  to 
more  rigid  criteria  than  are  applicable  to 
the  wartime  cases.  In  the  case  of  these  vet- 
erans all  conditions  applicable  to  veterans 
whose  disabilities  were  Incurred  In  wartime 
must  be  met  and  In  addition,  disabilities  In- 
curred during  the  induction  period  must  fl) 
have  directly  resulted  from,  and  the  causative 
factor  must  be  shown  to  have  arisen  out  of, 
the  performance  rf  active  military,  naval. 
or  air  service:  or  (2)  have  resulted  directly 
from  armed  conflict  or  from  an  Injury  or  dis- 
ease received  while  engaged  In  extra-hazard- 
ous service.  Including  service  under  condi- 
tions simulating  war. 

War  orphans'  educational  assistance  takes 
the  form  of  monetary  assistance  to  the  chil- 
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dren  of  veterans  who  die  from  service-con- 
nected  causes  and  is  designed  primarily  to 
aid  in  the  obtaining  of  an  education  beyond 
the  secondary  school  level.  By  enactment 
of  Public  Law  88-361,  eligibility  is  exten<le<n 
generally  to  children  of  100  percent  service! 
connected  disabled  veterans.  The  monthly 
allowance  is  $110  for  a  child  enrolled  tm 
full-time  training;  $80  per  month  for  a 
three-quarter  time  program  of  training;  and 
$50  per  month  for  half-time  training.  As- 
slstance  under  this  program  Is  generally 
available  after  the  child  has  graduated  from 
high  school  or  has  reached  the  age  18  and 
normally  cannot  extend  beyond  his  23d 
birthday.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  example, 
when  the  child  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  between  his  18th  and  23d  birthdays, 
this  upper  age  limit  may  be  exceeded,  but 
not  beyond  his  Slst  birthday.  (Approved' 
July  7. 1964.) 

Public  Law  88-364  (H.R.  6777) :  EffectlTe 
January  1.  1965,  extends  from  age  60  to  age 
65  the  delimiting  age  before  which  a  per- 
sons  insured  under  a  national  life  insur- 
ance policy  must  become  totally  disabled  to 
be  eligible  for  waiver  of  premiums  on  such 
insurance.  Insureds  who  become  totally 
disabled  between  age  60  and  age  65  prior 
to  January  1,  1965,  and  who  remain  continu- 
ously totally  disabled  may  obtain  waiver  of 
future  premiums  if  their  Insurance  is  In 
force  on  January  1,  1965,  and  other  require- 
ments for  the  waiver  are  met.  (Approved: 
July  7,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-401  (H.R.  248) :  Expands  the 
program  of  assistance  to  severally  disabled 
veterans  in  acquiring  homes  equipped  with 
special  facilities  made  necessary  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  disabilities  by  providing 
eligibility  for  such  housing  to  veterans  with 
compensable  service -connected  disability  of 
blindness  In  both  eyes,  plus  the  additional 
service-connected  disability  of  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  a  lower  extremity.  (Approved:  Au- 
gust 4,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-402  (H.R.  6652) :  Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell 
direct  loans  to  private  Investors  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable,  but 
not  less  than  an  average  of  98  percent  of  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  plus  the  full 
amount  of  accrued  Interest  for  all  loana 
sold.  Previous  law  permitted  sale  of  direct 
loans,  but  only  at  a  price  not  less  than  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  plus  accrued  in- 
terest.    (Approved:  August  4,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-430  (H.R.  8251):  Extendi 
the  statutory  1-year  time  limit  on  filing  ap- 
plications for  outpatient  dental  services  for 
a  less  than  compensable  dental  condition  or 
disability  where  the  veteran's  discharge  or 
release  from  service  under  dishonorable  con- 
ditions was  later  corrected  to  a  discharge  or 
release  under  other  than  dishonorable  con- 
ditions.    (Approved:   August  14,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-433  (H.R.  8611):  Provides 
for  the  indemnification  of  contractor! 
against  llabUlty  and  loss  resulting  from 
death,  or  injury  to  person  or  property,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  direct  performance  of  a  medi- 
cal research  and  development  contract.  (Ap- 
proved: August  14.  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-434  (HJl.  7751) :  Author- 
izes the  Veterans'  Administration  to  con- 
struct for  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
Army  Reserve  Center  on  a  site  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  upon  completion  of  such  Reserve 
Center,  authorizes  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  assume  full  control  and  Jurisdiction 
thereof  and  to  relinquish  to  the  Veterani' 
Administration  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  the  now  existing  Army  Reserve  Center  lo- 
cated on  the  Hazard  Park  tract  in  the  Loi 
Angeles,  Calif.,  area.  (Approved:  August  li 
1964.) 

Public  Law  88-438  (H.R.  10610)  :  Author- 
izes  the  Administrator   of  Veterans'  Afl»tti 
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to  convey,  for  50  percent  of  Its  appraised 
Talue  approximately  39  acres  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  reservation  at  Mc- 
^j^ey.  Tex.,  for  recreational  pvirposes. 
^ADOroved:   August  14.  1964.) 

public  Law  88-140  (H.R.  10611):  Author- 
ises the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  McKlnney,  Tex.,  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  in  consideration  of  the 
free  treatment  of  all  sewage  from  the  hos- 
pital for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date 
of  conveyance.    (Approved:  August  14,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-445  (H.R.  8925)  :  Provides 
that  a  disability  which  has  been  continuous- 
ly rated  at  or  above  a  given  percentage  for 
20  or  more  years  for  the  purpose  of  service- 
connected  compensation,  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
shall  not  thereafter  be  rated  at  any  lesser 
percentage  except  upon  a  showing  that  tlie 
rating  was  based  on  fraud.  Thus,  a  30- 
percent  rating  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
20  continuous  years  could  not  thereafter  be 
reduced  to  20  or  10  percent.  It  could  be 
increased,  but  if  Increased,  then  the  protec- 
tive feature  would  not  apply  to  the  higher 
rating  until  20  years  had  elapsed.  The  pro- 
tective feature  would  continue  to  apply  dur- 
ing this  period  with  respect  to  the  30-percent 
level,  thus  precluding  reduction  below  that 
level.  In  the  case  of  veterans  with  multiple 
disabilities,  the  proposal  applies  to  each 
disability.     (Approved:  August  19,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-450  (H.R.  8009)  :  This  law 
accomplishes  the  following: 

Sec  1 :  Permits  the  use  of  4,000  additional 
nursing-care  beds  In  the  existing  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system. 

Sec  2.  Provides  for  care  in  a  private  nurs- 
ing home,  generally  for  no  more  than  6 
months,  for  patients  hospitalized  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  but  who  have  reached 
maximum  hospital  benefits.  Cost  may  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  average  cost  of  treat- 
ment In  a  general  hospital. 

Increases  aid  to  State  homes  by  providing 
for: 

Sec  3.  An  increase  In  the  per  diem  con- 
tribution to  State  homes  caring  for  veterans 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  or  domiciliary  from  $2.50 
per  day  per  veteran  to  $3.50  per  day  per  nurs- 
ing-home-care veteran,   and 

Sec.  4.  A  5-year  program  of  capital  outlays 
(on  a  matching  fund  basis) .  of  no  more  than 
(5  million  per  year  to  aid  States  in  construc- 
tion, modernization,  and  repair  of  nursing 
homes. 

Sec  5.  Encourages  veterans  in  need  of 
medical  care  and  receiving  aid  and  attend- 
ance pension  to  reenter  hospitals  for  brief 
stays  without  loss  of  their  pension,  thus  pre- 
venting longer  stays  and  more  serious  ill- 
ness, by  providing  for  continued  pajmient  of 
the  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for  at  least 
60  days  following  admission  to  a  hospital. 

Sec.  6.  Furnishes  prosthetic  appliances,  of 
the  type  and  variety  required  in  their  every- 
day lives,  and  which  would  be  furnished  If 
they  were  In  a  hospital,  to  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners  who  are  eligible  for  an  Invalid  lift. 

Sec  7.  Extends  the  period  of  time  during 
which  outpatient  treatment  may  be  given 
under  the  completion  of  bed  occupancy  pro- 
gram following  hospitalization  past  the  gen- 
eral 1-year  period  previously  allowed  for  cer- 
tain patients  suffering  from  chronic  Illnesses 
afflicting  the  older  population  (cardiovas- 
cular renal  disease.  Including  hypertension; 
endocrlnopathles;  diabetes  mellitus;  tuber- 
culosis; cancer;  or  neuropsychlatric  disor- 
der), thus  keeping  prospective  nursing-home- 
care  patients  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as 
possible.     (Approved:  August  19,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-481  (S.  1046) :  Permits  hos- 
pitalization for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  17  individuals  who  were  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  but  who 
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are  "peacetime"  veterans.     (Approved:   Au- 
gust 22,  1964.) 

Public  Law  88-616  (HJl.  11332)  :  Provides 
that  reservists,  or  their  survivors,  who  are 
injured  or  killed  while  proceeding  directly 
to  or  returning  directly  from  active  duty  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training  prior  to 
January  1,  1957,  be  granted  disability  and 
death  compensation  benefits  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  the 
case  of  disability  compensation,  the  monthly 
wartime  payment  ranges  from  $20  a  month 
for  10-percent  disability  to  $250  for  total 
disability,  and  higher  rates  for  the  most 
severely  disabled.  Peacetime  rates  are  80 
percent  of  the  wartime  rates.  Death  benefits 
(dependency  and  indemnity  compensation) 
are  payable  to  the  surviving  widow  for  either 
peacetime  or  wartime  service  at  the  rate  of 
$120  a  month,  plus  12  percent  of  the  base  pay 
of  the  serviceman.  (Approved:  October  2, 
1964.) 

Aioaiting  approval  by  the  President 

H.R.  1927:  Amends  the  law  relating  to 
payment  of  non-service-connected  pension 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  confilct,  and  their  widows  and 
children,  in  the  following  manner — 

I.  Permits  exclxislon  of  the  following  addi- 
tional types  of  Income  of  individuals  in 
making  a  determination  of  annual  income 
to  qualify  for  pension  or  to  remain  on  the 
pension  rolls: 

(1)  Ten  percent  of  payments  to  an  indi- 
vidual under  any  public  or  private  retire- 
ment, annuity,  or  pension  plan,  including 
social  security,  in  the  case  of  those  applying 
for  or  receiving  pension  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-211  or  those  who  have 
elected  to  remain  on  the  pension  rolls  under 
the  pension  program  in  effect  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  86-2,11.  This  provision 
removes  the  possibility  that  enactment  of 
legislation  to  Increase  social  security  pay- 
ments, for  example,  by  5  percent,  might  op- 


erate to  remove  individuals  from  the  pension 
rolls  or  to  reduce  their  pension  payments. 
(2)  Amounts  paid  by  a  veteran  for  the  last 
illness  and  biirlal  of  his  deceased  spou^  or 
child.  (3)  Profit  realized  from  dlspoeltlon 
of  real  or  personal  property  except  for  that 
realized  through  pursuit  of  a  business.  (4) 
Payments  received  as  a  result  of  perform- 
ance of  obligatory  civic  duty,  such  as  Jury 
duty.  (5)  Payments  under  the  War  Or- 
phans ESducational  Assistance  Act.  (6) 
Bonus  paid  by  a  State  to  Individuals  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  having  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  (7)  All  earned  Income  of  a  veter- 
an's spouse  or  $1,200,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Prior  law  permitted  exclusion  of  no  more 
than  $1,200  of  wife's  Income,  regardless  of 
source. 

II.  Removes  the  requirement  that  a  child 
alone  report  earnings  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration annually. 

III.  Provides  the  following  types  of  special 
assistance  to  veteran  pensioners  who  are  so 
helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person:  (1) 
Permits  VA  to  furnish  drugs  and  medicines 
when  prescribed  by  a  physician;  and  (2) 
increases  the  special  allowance  payable  to 
this  group  in  addition  to  pension  otherwise 
payable  from  $70  to  $100  a  month. 

IV.  Provides  for  payment  of  a  special 
allowance  of  $35  a  month,  in  addition  to  pen- 
sion otherwise  payable,  to  veterans  who  are 
"permanently  housebound"  because  of  the 
severity  of  their  disabilities. 

V.  In  addition  to  increase  In  aid  and  at- 
tendance rate  described  in  111(2),  and  pro- 
vision of  special  rate  for  "permanently  house- 
bound" described  in  VI,  provides  for  In- 
creases in  annual  income  limitations  and 
pension  payments  as  outlined  below.  Fig- 
ures printed  In  roman  type  and  enclosed  in 
brackets  represent  income  limitations  and 
pension  payments  before  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  those  printed  in  italic  type  are 
those  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1965. 


Veterans  Without  Dependents  *  * 


Existing  law 


Proposed  by  H.R.  1927 


[Annuul  income 

More                 Ecjualtonr 
thari —        but  le.ss  than — 

Monthly 

p(iu<!ion 
p.'iyincnt 

.$f>00 
1,200 

$600 
1.200 
1.800 

$85 
70 
40] 

Anntuil  income 

More                  Equal  to  or 
than—         but   lesi  than— 

Monthly 
pension 
payment 

$600 

i,too 

$r.00 

i,eoo 

1,800 

$100 
75 

Veterans  WrrH  Dependents  ^ » 


Existing  law 


proposed  by  H.R.  1927 


[Annual  Income 

Monthly  Pension 

Puyment 

E'lual  to 

One 

Two 

Three 

More 

or  less 

de[iond- 

depend- 

or more 

than— 

but    than— 

ent 

ents 

dcr>end- 
ents 

$1,000 

$90 

$95 

$100 

$1,000 

2,000 

75 

75 

75 

2,000 

3,000 

45 

45 

45] 

Annuxil  Income 

Monthly  Pention 
Payment 

Equal  to        One         Two    |    Three 
More               or  lesi       depend- \  depend- ,  or  more 
than—       but     than—          ent     \    entt      depend- 

erUt 

$1,000 
t,000 

$1,000 

t.ooo 

3,000 

$105         $110 
80            80 

i8            4? 

$115 
80 
48 

Existing  law 


Wroows  WrrHOUT  Dependents 

Proposed  by  H.R.  1927 


[Annual  income 

More                 Equal  to  or 
than—        but  less  than— 

Monthly 
pension 
payment 

$600 
1,200 

$600                         $60 
1,200                          45 
1,800                           25] 

Annual  income 

More                 Eoualtoor 
than—          but   le»t  than— 

Monthly 
pension 
payment 

$600 

i.too 

$600 

i.too 

1,800 

$6i 
48 

rr 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Annual  income 

Mfr«  Equal  to  or 

tha  1 —        but  less  than— 


$1 

2, 


1  Veterans 
payable, 

» Veterai* 
oomparabl) 

•  Widow 

«  Child, 
additional 
child 


,  remai  ni 


so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  requirt  the  aid  and  atten.iaiur  of  aroth<  r  r»TSor:  added  $.0  to  pension  othcrw  ise 
)  after  effective  date  of  this  amendnifnt  to  p^-nsion  otherwise  payalikv  ,      ,    ,    ,  i^      v<, 

,  who  ar? so  disabled  as  to  he  "p.-rmanently  housebound"  add  $35  to  p..nsion  oth.rwisf  pay  .Mo.    No 
before  enactment  of  this  provision.  i  „i,ii,t 

rk  with  more  than  1  dependent  add  SI."  to  apphcable  rate  for  f  ad.  ad.  i   nn:d  rhil  i. 

1  rhpre  no  widow  receivine  pension  payment,  rtceivcs  pfi.simi  -.a  th.  foil.  «inc  nr,  s    fir-t  (tiu.l,  $-f.^.  lacn 

'  l!ud!  $15     TbU amendment  to  the  in^nsioi.  law  increases  rate  for  first  ciUld  to  $;i5.  with  rate  for  addui-.nal 

ing  at  $15. 


Provlslois 


Incorp  iratei 
pasiied 


pi  oposed 


220. 
which 
loBTiranc^ 
ance   po:  i 
throughqut 
the  face 
reduced 
preceding 
plan  woi  lid 

In  add  Itlon 
reappUci  tlon 
gin   6 

by  a  limited 
In  the 
Decemb^ 
connect!  d 
of  nonpfirticipating 
MTTlce 
(»dinary| 
endowm  snt 


Ajmed 


ment  at 

plan 

pense 

including 

annuall 

who 

would 

ability. 

8tandar<  i 

health 

cost  of 

by 

payable 

applicai^t 

In 
abled  g: 
limited 
which 
disabUl«y 


requ  red 
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Existing  law 


Widow  With  1  Dependent  » * 

proposed  by  H.R.  1927 


Monthly- 
pension 
payment 


000 
000 


$1,000 
2.000 
3,000 


$75 
6)) 
40] 


Annual  income 

More                  Eqwxl  to  or 
than —          but    le.^f  than— 

.\fnnfhlv 
payment 

fl.OCO 

i.ooo 

1 

i.QfKJ 

iso 

45 

Related  to  National  Service  Life 
Insurance 

J8  the  original  provisions  of  H  Jl. 

by   the  House   March   6,    1963, 

a  new  plan  of  modified  life 

,    for    national    service    life    insur- 

icyholders,   with   a    level    premium 

It  the  life  of  the  insured,  but  with 

value  of  the  policy  automatically 

ay  50  percent  at  the  end  of  the  day 

the  insured's  65th  birthday.     The 

be  permissive. 

,  the  amendment  would  permit 

dvu-ing  a  1-year  period  (to  be- 

n.onths    following   enactment   date), 
group  of  individuals  who  served 
.,_  Forces  October  8,  1940,  through 
31,  1956  (including  some  service- 
disabled),  for  the  following  types 

^   (no  dividend)   national 

^e  Insurance:    Permanent  plans   of 
life,  20-pay  life,  30-pay  life.  20-year 

,  endowment  at  age  60,  endow- 

age  65;  and  the  new  modified  life 

herein.     Administrative   ex- 

wlould  be  borne  by  the  policyholder. 

service -disabled,   estimated   at  85 

p>er    policy.      Veteran    applicants, 

not     service-connected     disabled, 

required  to  submit  proof  of  Insur- 

Those    who    seek    Insurance    as    a 

risk   must   submit   proof   of   good 

hut  for  their  service  disability,  and 

physical  examination  will  be  borne 

In   all   cases,   premiums   are 

at  the  attained   age  of  the  veteran 


deicrlbed 


ai; 


bj 


appl  Leant. 


case  of  the  service-connected  dls- 

oup,  eligibility  for  reappllcatlon  Is 

to    those  who   have   disabilities  for 

<  ompensatlon  would  be   paid   if  the 

were     compensable     In     degree. 

lected    disabled    whose    disabill- 

them  unlnsvirable  according  to 

of  good  health  to  be  established  by 

of  Veterans'  Affairs,  will 

_     to  pay  premium  at  an  Increased 

the  case  of  those  who  do  not  have  a 

disability,    eligibility    for 

is    limited   to    those    veterans 

hafre  disabilities  making  them  unlnsur- 

ac  ;ording  to  standards  of  good  health 

by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 

,,  and  In  addition  are  able  to  es- 

to  the  satisfaction  of   the  Veterans' 

that  they  are  unable  to  ob- 

:^nmerclal   life    Insurance   even    at   a 

rate,  i.e.,  a  rate  which  would  be 

higher  than  that  charged  by 

Insurance  company  for  a  nor- 

Individual. 

S434.  Provides  for  payment  of  a  $100- 

penslon  for  holders  of  the  Medal 

by  lowering  the   50-year  age  re- 

__  to  age  40,  and  by  Including,  with- 

ellgibiUty   of   the   statute,   17   indi- 

who  received   the  Medal   of   Honor 

( in  noncombatant  service.     With  one 

,  all  of  these  individuals  served  in 

Navy. 


Service-  connected 

ties  rer  der 

standar  is 

the  AdVLlnlstrator 

be 

rate.    lii 

service-  connected 

reapplk  ation 

who 

able 

established 

ans'  Aflalrs, 

tabllsh 

Administration 

tain    c 

subetaddard 

substat  tlally 

a  comoiercial 

mal 

HJl 
B-montfti 
of  HoQ9r 
quirem  mt 
tn   the 
vldusla 
based 
exceptibn 
the  U.S . 


h(  althy 


Passed  House  and  passed  Senate  with  amend- 
ment, returned  to  House  for  further  con- 
sideration 

H.R.  220:  Proposes  a  new  plan  of  modi- 
fied life  Insurance  for  national  service  life 
Insurance  policyholders,  which  provides  a 
level  premium  throughout  the  life  of  the  In- 
siired,  but  the  face  value  of  the  policy  will 
be  automatically  reduced  by  50  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the  Insured's 
65th  birthday.  The  face  value  of  any  ex- 
tended term  Insurance  In  force  under  the 
modified  life  policy  would  also  be  reduced 
by  50  percent  at  that  time.  The  plan  Is  per- 
missive. Policyholders  may  be  issued  addi- 
tional ordinary  life  insurance  otherwise  lost 
at  age  65  by  paying  premiums  for  age  65 
without  medical  examination. 

In  reporting  this  bill,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  added  an  amendment,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  provide  for  reappllcatlon  during  a 
1-year  period  by  Individuals  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  October  8,  1940,  through 
December  31.  1956  (including  service-con- 
nected disabled),  for  the  following  types  of 
nonpartlclpatlng  (no  dividend)  national 
service  life  insurance:  Term  Insurance  (lim- 
ited to  aged  below  50);  permanent  plans  of 
ordinary  life.  20-pay  life.  30-pay  life,  20- 
year  endowment,  endowment  at  age  60,  en- 
dowment at  age  65;  and  the  new  modified 
life  plan  proposed  In  the  bill  as  first  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Administrative  expense  would  be 
borne  by  the  policyholder,  including  service- 
disabled,  estimated  at  $5  annually  per  policy. 
Veteran  applicants,  except  for  service-con- 
nected disabled,  would  be  required  to  submit 
proof  of  good  health  and  cost  of  physical 
examination  would  be  borne  by  him.  In  the 
case  of  veterans  in  good  health,  premiums  to 
be  payable  at  a  rate  based  on  the  1958  Com- 
missioners Standard  Ordinary  Basic  Table  of 
Mortality  and  at  the  attained  age  of  the 
veteran  at  time  of  reappllcatlon.  Premiums 
for  service-disabled  to  be  based  on  American 
Experience  Table  and  payable  at  attained 
age  at  time  of  reappllcatlon. 

House  report:  No.  65;  March  6,  1963. 
Passed  House:  April  1,  1963. 
Referred:      Senate     Finance     Committee; 
April  2,  1963. 

Senate  Report:  No.  247;  June  13. 1963. 
Passed   Senate:    With   committee   amend- 
ment: June  20,  1963. 

(Provisions  of  this  bill,  as  first  reported  by 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  were  added 
as  amendment  to  H  R.  1927.) 
Bills   passed    by    House,    referred    to   Senate 
committees 
H-R.   200:    Repeal  of   musterlng-out   pay- 
ments of  between  $100  and  $300  for  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict.    The  effective  date  of 
repeal.  January  31,  1965,  is  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  other  benefits  provided  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952 
( the  Korean  "GI  bill" ) . 
House  report:  No.  63;  March  6.  1963. 


Passed  House:  March  18, 1963. 
Referred:    Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
March  19, 1963. 

Reref erred:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  AprU  23. 1963. 

H.R.  243:  Authorizes  payment  of  the  stat- 
utory award  of  $47  per  month  for  each  an- 
atomlcal  loss  or  loss  of  use  specified  In  the 
law  In  addition  to  the  basic  rates  of  dlsabU- 
ity  compensation   and  the  rate  payable  to 
those  who  are  permanently  housebound  (but 
In  no  event  to  exceed  a  total  of  $340) . 
House  report:  No.  68;  March  6.  1963. 
Passed  House:  April  1, 1963. 
Referred:   Senate  Committee  on  Finance; 
April  2.  1963. 

Senate  committee  action:  Considered  and 
action  indefinitely  postponed  In  executive 
session,  April  25. 1963. 

H.R.  2436:   Permits  the  furnishing  of  vet- 
eran benefits  to  certain  persons  condition- 
ally discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service. 
House  report:  No.  789;  October  1,  1963. 
Passed  House:  October  7, 1963. 
Referred:   Senate  Committee  on  Finance; 
October  8, 1963. 

Senate  commitee  action:  Passed  over  for 
further  consideration  at  future  date,  execu- 
tive session,  June  25,  1964. 

H.R.  4347:  Requires  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  prior  to  construction  or 
acquisition  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, domlclllarles,  or  outpatient  dispen- 
sary facilities  Involving  expenditure  of  In 
excess  of  $100,000,  or  prior  to  alteration  of 
such  facilities  involving  expenditure  of  In 
excess  of  $200,000,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  brief  description  of  the  facilities 
Involved  and  the  location  of  the  project,  with 
an  estimate  of  maximum  cost  of  the  project, 
and  prohibits  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  projects  before  an  approving  resolutlcm 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Permits  an  Increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  cost  of  any  project  approved 
above  the  cost  submitted  for  approval  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  committee  may,  by  resolution  of 
the  committee,  rescind  approval  of  any  proj- 
ect for  which  funds  are  not  appropriated 
within  1  year  from  date  of  original  approval. 
Projects  authorized  prior  to  enactment  would 
not  be  affected. 

House  report:  No.  165  (amended);  March 
28, 1963. 

Passed  House,  amended;  June  19,  1963. 
Referred:   Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee;  June  20, 1963. 
Senate  committee  action:  None. 
H.R.  8677:  Requires  that  In  each  fiscal  year 
during  the  6-year  period  beginning  July  1, 
1963,  and  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  set  aside  $100,000 
in  funds  appropriated  for  use  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases, 
and  other  disabilities  that  lead  to  paralysU 
of  the  lower  extremities. 

House  report:  No.  808;  October  2, 1963. 
Passed  House:  October  21,  1963. 
Referred:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  October  22,  1963. 

Senate  committee  action :  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  favorably  to  MU 
Senate  committee;  July  21,  1964.  Full  com- 
mittee failed  to  report. 

H.R.  9004:  Transfers  control  of  Pershing 
Hall,  a  building  located  in  Paris,  France,  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  transfer  con- 
trol of  such  property  to  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  which  requests  It  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
If  no  such  request  is  received,  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  required  to  retain  control 
of  the  property  for  its  use  and  to  maintain 
the  building  as  a  memorial  to  the  memwT 
of  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  John  J.  Pershing. 
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House  report:  No.  926;  November  26,  1963. 
Passed  House:  December  2.  1963. 
Heferred:   Senate  Committee  on  Finance; 

neccmber  3,  1963. 

senate  committee  action:  None. 

flLR  11461:  Designates  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center  (hospital  and  domlcili- 
„vl  at  Bonham.  Tex.,  as  the  "Sam  Rayburn 
Slmorlal  Veterans  Center";  the  Veterans' 
Smlnlstratlon  Hospital  at  Bedford.  Mass..  as 
fhT^Edith  Nourse  Rogers  Memorial  Veterans 
wr«nltal"-  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
?S  Si  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  as  the  "John  El- 
Uott  Rankin  Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital. 

House  report:  No.  1696;  August  5.  1964. 

Passed  House:  September  1.  1964. 

Referred:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare;  September  2,  1964. 

Senate  committee  action:  None, 
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The  Metropolitan  Dade  County  Community 
Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOanjA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 


Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  preju- 
dice is  the  most  resisting  barrier  to  equal 
opportunity  for  minority  groups.  Al- 
though the  force  of  law  can  help  break 
the  barrier,  it  will  take  the  understand- 
ing and  the  testimony  of  conscience 
which  change  minds  and  hearts  to  cause 
the  barrier  pf  prejudice  to  fall  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  natural  that  the  mmds  and  hearts 
of  men  are  formed  by  the  prevaUing 
views  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  born  and  live.  And  it  is  natural  that 
the  prevailing  views  of  a  community  are 
determined  largely  by  what  the  most  re- 
spected men  of  the  commimity  recognize 
as  right  and  just.  ResponsibiUty  for  the 
demise  of  prejudice  rests  largely  with 
such  men— the  leaders  in  religion,  in  ed- 
ucation, in  business,  in  civic  affairs,  and 
politics. 

Dade  County,  Fla.,  has  given  an  exam- 
ple to  every  community  in  the  Nation. 
The  Negro  in  Dade  County  will  be  find- 
ing increasing  opportunities  in  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  housing,  as  well 
as  access  to  public  accommodations  be- 
cause community  leaders  of  both  races 
in  Dade  County  assumed  responsibility 
for  bringing  about  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  a  new  recognition  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  of  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  religious  leaders 
of  Dade  County,  headed  by  Bishop  Cole- 
man P.  Carroll  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  MiEimi,  joined  with  other  community 
leaders  and  with  the  Miami-Dade  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  urge  formation  of 
an  interracial  relations  committee. 

Bishop  Carroll,  aside  from  his  respon- 
sibilities within  the  Catholic  diocese,  is 
a  great  community  leader.  He  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  call  of  his  duties,  and  has 
Interested  himself  in  the  problems  of 
the  aged,  education,  the  Cuban  refugees, 
and  the  betterment  and  welfare  of  all 
citizens.  He  has  given,  unstintingly,  his 
time  and  his  efforts  to  community  and 
civic  endeavors. 


On  June  11.  1963,  the  Dade  County 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  estab- 
lished the  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
Community  Relations  Board.  The  com- 
munity relations  board  is  made  up  of 
white  and  Negro  leaders  in  the  fields  or 
religion,  education,  medicine,  busmess 
and  industry,  and  journaUsm. 

The  prevailing  views  of  a  community 
are  based  on  inner  consent.  The  com- 
munity relations  board  bases  its  activi- 
ties on  just  this  immutable  truth.  It 
undertakes  to  evoke  a  wholehearted  rec- 
ognition of  the  worth  and  rights  of  every 
person  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
It  necessarily  undertakes  to  do  so  by 
means  of  conciliation,  of  educational 
programs,  and  of  studies  and  reports. 

The  board  effected  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  community  relations  during  its 
first  year  of  existence.  It  has  done  so 
entirely  by  means  of  advice  and  persua- 
sion. In  this  way  men  will  come  to  see 
eye-to-eye  and  to  adjust  themselves 
wiUingly  to  the  rights  of  others. 

The  community  relations  board  is  di- 
vided into  four  main  committees  dealing 
with  four  areas  of  social  conflict:  educa- 
tion, employment,  housing,  and  public 
accommodations. 

The  education  committee  undertook  a 
study  of  the  connection  between  segre- 
gation in  schools  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  surveyed  the  extent  of  such 
segregation.  And  it  has  investigated  the 
steps  which  other  communities  have 
taken  to  assure  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Education  and  Employment  Com- 
mittees have  cooperated  in  a  program 
with  school  executive  personnel  and 
guidance  counselors  to  encourage 
Negroes  to  obtain  through  scholastic  and 
vocational  training  more  education  and 
skills  corresponding  to  new  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Among  other  accomplishments,  the 
Employment  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service 
that  a  pilot  project  be  set  up  to  promote 
employment  of  members  of  minority 
groups. 

The  Housing  Committee  has  under- 
taken to  persuade  builders,  realtors,  and 
bankers  to  adopt  voluntarily  fair  hous- 
ing practices.  On  June  9  and  10,  1964, 
the  committee,  together  with  the  FHA 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  in  Housing, 
sponsored  a  seminar  on  open  housing. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Communica- 
tions Committee,  which  provides  media 
for  communications  with  the  public,  the 
Housing  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
program  of  community  education  re- 
garding housing.  The  Housing  Commit- 
tee has,  moreover,  sought  to  mediate 
situations  in  which  blockbusting  was  al- 
legedly attempted. 

The  Public  Accommodations  Commit- 
tee, through  mediation  and  conciliation, 
has  persuaded  several  motels  and  res- 
taurants to  serve  all  customers  who  are 
well-behaved  and  properly  dressed  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color. 

For  the  future,  the  Dade  County  Com- 
munity Relations  Board  will  attempt  to 
persuade  businessmen  to  undertake  an 
equal  opportunity  employers  program. 
It  plans  further  research  and  expects  to 


make  recommendations  regarding  equal 
opportunity  in  education.    And  it  is  de- 
'termined  to  elicit  sympathetic  vmder- 
standing  of  Negroes'  housing  problems. 

The  new  Federal  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  created  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  has  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dade  County  Community  Rela- 
tions Board.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Service  "to  provide  assistance  to 
communities  and  persons  therein  in  re- 
solving disputes,  disagreements,  or  diffi- 
culties relating  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  which  impair  the  rights  of  persons 
in  such  communities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  Service  has  no  authority  to  coerce 
anyone  by  the  force  of  law.  It  can  at- 
tempt conciliation  only  if  it  is  invited 
to  enter  a  dispute  by  one  or  both  sides. 
It  is  meant  to  establish  such  communi- 
cation between  parties  that  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  rights  and  duties— recogni- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  coerced  or 
forced — will  ensue. 

President  Johnson  could  not  have 
foimd  a  man  better  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  understanding  to  head  the 
Community  Relations  Service  than  Le- 
Roy  Collins. 

Governor  Collins  exemplifies  the  finest 
qualities  of  southern  statesmanship. 
Years  of  experience  as  Florida  State  rep- 
resentative, senator,  and  Governor  have 
enabled  him  to  acquire  unusual  under- 
standing of  the  just  hopes  of  the  Negro 
community.  His  profound  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  persons— moral  rights 
as  well  as  legal  rights— qualify  him  to 
bring  about  through  conciliation  will- 
ing assent  to  the  obligations  of  justice 
Governor  Collins  himself  said: 


This  work  of  Justice  for  all  can  succeed  If 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  wUl  try.  But  it 
win  take  good  neighbors  acting  with  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  take  good  manners  and 
self-dlsclpllne.  along  with  respect  for  law. 
The  Community  Relations  Service  will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  achieving  compliance  with- 
out lawstiits.  (Quoted  on  back  of  pamphlet 
entitled:  "Facts  About  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service,"  August  1964.) 

During  July  of  this  year,  Mr.  Collins, 
together  with  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  Hodges,  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Buford  EUington, 
former  Governor  of  Tennessee,  visited 
the  Governors  of  several  States — Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Tennessee — to  offer  Federal  conciliation 
service. 

Gov.  Albertis  Harrison,  of  Virginia, 
said: 

These  gentlemen  hope  very  much  their 
service  will  not  be  needed,  but  If  It  Is,  It 
wUl  be  available.  It  wUl  come  at  the  local 
level  if  Invited  and  If  It  can  be  helpful 
(Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star,  July  16, 
1964,  p.  A-2.) 

Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Carolina, 
said: 

I'm  Impressed  that  the  Service  is  not  an 
enforcement  agency.  It  will  serve  to  better 
relations  of  good  will.    (Ibid.) 

Cooperation  between  local  community 
relations  services  like  that  of  Dade 
County  and  the  Federal  Community  Re- 
lations Service  should  create  a  network 
of    conciliation    assistance    capable    of 
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about  nationwide  consensus  re- 
interracial  justice.    Such  a  con- 
is  the  only  sure  and  enduring 
;ion  of  rights. 
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iLSPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  of  leg- 
achievement  made  by  the  In- 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
Congress.    This  has  been  one 
most  productive  Congresses  on 
rom  the  standpoint  of  matters 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee, 
Was  truly  a  Congress  which  gave 
attention  to  the  needs  and  en- 
of    future    generations.      The 
and  importance  of  actions 
the  88th  Congress  will  grow  with 
the  measures  enacted  are  imple- 
in  the  years  ahead. 

conservation  field,  establish- 
the  land  and  water  conservation 
1  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of 
people,  and  the  establish- 
the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
^ystem  will  preserve  large  areas  of 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
generations.     The   several   new 
to  the  National  Park  System, 
the     Canyonlands    National 
Utah,  the  Fire  Island  National 
in  New  York,  and  the  Ozark 
Scenic  Riverways  in  Missouri, 
outstanding  scenic,  scien- 
historic  values  and  provide  ex- 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
^blic  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
the  mechanism  for  reex- 
of  both  the  law  and  the  use  of 
lands.    Again,  this  landmark 
looks  to  the  future  and  to  the 
and  wise  use  of  our  natural 


t  le 


rew 


water    field,    we    authorized 
reclamation  projects  spread 
througl^out  the  West  and  established  a 
er  research  program  to  help  re- 
problems  of  the  approaching 
water  crisis, 
authorized  the  electrical  intercon- 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Pacific  Southwest,  a  cooperative 
involving  Federal,  public,  and 
development  and  providing  the 
first  high  voltage  direct  current 


e^ablished  a  Commission  to  study 

recommendations  with  respect 

status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

are  just  a  few  of  the  important 

that  came  from  the  Interior 

lar  Affairs  Committee.    A  total 

were  reported  by  the  commit - 
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tee  and  144  of  these  were  enacted,  a  truly 
remarkable  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  of  achieve- 
ment would  not  have  been  F>ossible,  of 
course,  without  the  hard  work  and  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  full  committee  met  83  times 
during  the  88th  Congress  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  and  its  subcom- 
mittees met  247  times  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  considerable  time  was 
spent  in  field  hearings  and  inspections. 
I  especially  want  to  recognize  the  en- 
ergetic leadership  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen — Hon.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; Hon.  Walter  Rogers,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation ;  Hon. 
James  A.  Haley.  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Afifairs;  Hon.  Ed  Edmondsgn.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining;  Hon.  Walter 
S.  Baring,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands;  and  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Morris, 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Saylor,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  committees  professional  and  cler- 
ical staffs  have  continued,  during  the 
88th  Congress,  to  set  a  high  standard  of 
performance  in  handling  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  and  administrative  work- 
load and  in  service  to  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  use  of  the  committee 
members  and  for  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  committee's 
activities  and  the  legislation  it  consid- 
ered, we  have  prepared  a  report  on  the 
comjnittee's  accomplishments.  Copies  of 
this  report  are  available  from  the  com- 
mittee. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PFNNSYIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newsletter: 

Congress   of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Friends:  The  present  session  of 
Congress  has  now  adjourned,  after  being  In 
session  since  January.  We  are  now  trans- 
ferring our  Washington  office  records  to  our 
Pittsburgh  office,  as  a  new  Congress  is  elected 
on  November  3,  to  begin  sessions  in  J.-inuary 
1965. 

It  has  been  a  busy  session  In  changing 
times  for  all  of  us,  and  I  have  tried  hard, 
sincerely,  to  represent  the  people  of  our 
district,  and  our  good  country. 

As  many  of  our  people  in  our  district  have 
asked  me  to  help  them  on  their  problemg, 
and  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  our  district, 
my  Pittsburgh  ofBce  is  now  open  6  daya  a 
week  through  the  fall  to  serve  you. 

I  am  keeping  your  name  on  my  personal 
list  for  our  new  congressional  district,  and 


want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for  an* 
advice,  or  friendly  assistance  that  our  oIBm 
staff  and  I  can  give  regarding  our  Pedu^ 
Government  in  Washington.  It  is  a  pleiJ. 
ure  to  be  of  service  to  you  personally  at  anw 
time.  ' 

With  my  good  regards. 

Jim  Pulton. 

(Note. — Same  Pittsburgh  office.  But  nev 
Goverrunent  phone  No.  644-2876,  new  Pederal 
Building  scheduled  opening  now  postDonari 
indefinitely.)  *^  *■ 


Report  of  the  House  Majority  Leader  or 
the  Accomplishments  of  the  88tk 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure,  indeed,  to  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this,  the  88th,  Congress. 
By  any  objective  standard,  we  have  added 
a  shining  chapter  to  the  history  of  this 
House.  I  am  tremendously  proud  of  our 
record. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  examine  my 
reasons  for  calling  this  an  outstanding 
Congress.  I  have  spoken  of  an  objective 
standard ;  that  is  what  I  intend  to  apply, 

I  do  not  speak  now  as  a  political  parti- 
san. Surely,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  proud  to  be. 
The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  of  the  coordinate  body  are 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party;  we 
have  worked  with  two  Democratic  Presi- 
dents in  the  course  of  this  Congress.  I 
intend  to  give  due  regard  to  these  facts 
in  their  place.  But  for  now,  let  us  seek  a 
proper  yardstick  by  which  to  judge  a 
Congress.  When  we  have  found  that, 
the  relationship  between  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress  and  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  belong  to 
the  Democratic  Party  will  be  fairly 
obvious. 

Commentators  like  labels.  Of  late, 
they  have  been  applying  two  of  them  to 
the  88th  Congress.  Some  are  calling  it 
"the  education  Congress";  others,  "the 
conservation  Congress."  Both  are  true. 
We  have  written  a  record  in  each  of  those 
areas  to  rival  that  of  any  Congress  in 
our  history..  But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  neither  of  these  appellations 
touches  the  real  wellspring  of  our  ac- 
tivities in  the  past  2  years.  I  submit, 
rather,  that  the  proper  designation  for 
this  Congress  is  "the  compassionate 
Congress." 

And  if  this  can  truly  be  called  "The 
Compassionate  Congress,"  then  I  believe 
that  we  have  found  the  answer  to  why 
this  has  been  a  Congress  of  singular 
achievement.  For  if  we  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  a  deep  feeling  for,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  needs  and  yearnings  of 
our  citizens,  we  have  fulfilled  the  highest 
expectations  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  government? 
Certainly,   there  is  no  better  place  to 
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seek  an  answer  than  in  the  Declaration 
nf  Independence.  For  that  document 
was  written  both  to  explain  our  separa- 
Mon  from  England  and  to  enunciate  the 
principles  of  the  new  government  which 
Je  would  establish.  There  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Government  was  established,  then, 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people.  Since 
all  men  are  equal,  all  possess  these  rights. 
Government  exists  to  secure  them  for 

all. 

The  primary  concern  of  Government 
must  be  people.  All  of  the  activities  in 
which  it  engages  must  be  geared  to  the 
betterment  of  the  citizens.  As  Woodrow 
Wilson  said: 

I  hope  that  we  shall  never  forget  that  we 
created  this  Nation  not  to  serve  ourselves, 
but  to  serve  mankind. 

And  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
in  1962,  President  Kennedy  said: 

A  strong  America  cannot  neglect  the  as- 
pirations of  its  citizens— the  welfare  of  the 
needy,  the  health  care  of  the  elderly,  the 
education  of  the  young.  For  we  are  not  de- 
veloping this  Nation's  wealth  for  its  own 
sake.  Wealth  is  the  means — and  people  are 
the  ends. 

The  condition  of  man,  then,  is  the 
proper  concern  of  Government.  If  we 
should  lose  sight  of  this  and  act  as  if 
power  or  wealth  are  our  greatest  asset 
we  have  truly  lost  our  way.  Surely,  we 
must  remain  strong  and  prosperous ;  but 
only  because  if  we  do  not,  we  cannot 
properly  pursue  our  real  goal. 

If  we  agree,  then,  that  the  purpose  of 
Government  is  to  protect  and  cherish 
the  citizen,  we  may  properly  ask  how 
best  this  can  be  done.  Specifically,  how 
does  the  Government  best  care  for  those 
who  have  consented  to  be  governed  by 
it?  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  man  is 
cared  for  in  the  real  sense  only  when  his 
Government  devotes  itself  to  the  crea- 
tion of  that  atmosphere  which  is  most 
conduciv-e  to  his  individual  self-realiza- 
tion. His  Government  fulfills  its  func- 
tion when  it  frees  him  from  the  enslav- 
ing forces  of  his  environment,  when  it 
recognizes  his  dignity,  when  it  has  faith 
in  him  and  gives  him  hope,  when  it 
grants  him  the  opportunity  to  be  him- 
self. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  ourselves? 
It  means,  I  believe,  to  be  all  that  we  are 
capable  of  being,  to  develop  our  full 
potential.  This  is  the  basic  aspiration 
of  all  of  our  citizens  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  Government  to  create  those  cir- 
cumstances which  will  make  possible  its 
realization. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  in  a  general 
way  of  the  proper  function  of  Govern- 
ment. And  what  I  have  said  applies  to 
all  of  the  branches  of  Government.  But 
I  think  it  applies  in  a  very  special  way 
to  the  legislative  body.  Congress  is  the 
public  forum,  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed.    It  is 


composed  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  and  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  translating  their  needs  and 
desires  into  enforceable  legislation.  And 
the  basic  need  and  desire  of  every  citi- 
zen, as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
develop  his  full  potential.  Therefore, 
that  Congress  which  enacts  legislation 
designed  to  grant  to  all  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  full  potential 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  will  of  the  people  and,  consequently, 
to  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted. 

If  the  creation  of  the  opportunity  for 
self-realization  is  our  goal,  certainly 
equality  in  this  opportunity  is  basic. 
Opportunity  is  not  something  to  be  ex- 
tended to  some  and  denied  to  others. 
And  surely  not  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  composed  of  representa- 
tives o*"  all  the  people  and  constituting 
the  forum  of  all  of  the  citizens. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  seg- 
ments of  our  population  which  do  not 
possess  opportunity  for  self-realization 
equal  to  that  of  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors.  The  reasons  are  many  but 
the  result  is  identical :  the  victim  does  not 
share  in  the  abundance  of  the  Nation, 
And  one  can  say  that  those  who  are  thus 
alienated  from  their  neighbors  are  in  a 
position  to  develop  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  will  be  obvious 
from  even  a  summary  consideration  of 
our  enactments  during  this  Congress  that 
we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  these  ne- 
glected segments  of  our  population  and 
have  attempted  to  extend  to  them  the 
opportunity  and  the  hope  which  other 
citizens  enjoy  and  which  they,  by  right, 
deserve. 

Certainly  a  lack  of  employment  skills 
means  a  lack  of  opportunity.  Our  $921 
million  program  of  increased  support  for 
vocational  education  is  geared  to  giving 
opportunity  for  economic  betterment  to 
those  who  have  most  need  of  it — the 
young,  the  unskilled,  the  school  dropouts, 
the  displaced  workers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  established  this  year, 
will  enable  us  to  derive  the  maximum 
economic  benefit  from  technological  ad- 
vancement with  the  minimum  of  human 
displacement  and  suffering. 

The  amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  session,  will  allow  us  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  the  unskilled  and  inadequately  edu- 

The  bulk  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
aimed  at  preparing  our  untrained  youth 
for  employment. 

What  of  the  migrant  worker?  Much- 
needed  protection  is  afforded  by  the  law 
passed  this  year  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  crew  leaders. 

The  requirement  for  equal  pay  for 
women  when  employed  in  essentially  the 
same  work  as  men  is  the  extension  of 
economic  opportunity  to  a  category  of 
workers  who  too  often  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

And  while  I  speak  of  discrimination, 
the  Nation  and  the  world  will  not  soon 
forget  that  a  modern  emancipation  proc- 
lamation Is  now  law.     The  Civil  Rights 


Act  guarantees  to  all  Americans  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  has  entered  a  too-long 
neglected  field  with  its  two  programs  de- 
signed to  combat  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness.  Certainly  the  preven- 
tion of  mental  retardation  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  ill  extend 
hope  and  opportunity  to  a  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

Our  growing  population  of  elderly  per- 
sons are  too  often  cut  off  from  the  abun- 
dance of  this  Nation.  The  omnibus 
Housing  Act  passed  during  this  session 
provides  $75  million  for  the  construction 
of  special  housing  for  the  elderly.  And 
the  Housing  Act  passed  last  session  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  direct  loans 
to  nonprofit  corporations  and  coopera- 
tives for  the  elderly. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  were  not  for- 
gotten by  this  Congress.  We  increased 
the  funds  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  extended  to  the  handi-  . 
capped  most  of  the  programs  under  the 
Housiiig  Act. 

The  economic  insecurity  of  young  In- 
dian boys  was  dealt  with  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  vocational  education  program 
for  adult  Indians. 

Look  down  the  list  of  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress  to  aid  veterans  and  you 
will  see  that  we  do  not  forget  the  sac- 
rifices of  these  men  and  the  physical 
handicaps  they  have  suffered  in  our  de- 
fense. Benefits  can  never  compensate 
them  but  they  can  make  it  possible  for 
them  and  for  their  families  and  sur- 
vivors to  lead  lives  of  dignity. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  cruel  re- 
prisals of  poverty,  reprisals  in  the  form 
of  lack  of  education,  lack  of  employment 
skills,  lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  hope, 
lack  of  dignity.  The  poverty  of  mind 
and  spirit  which  accompany  material 
poverty  is  the  greatest  tragedy.  This 
year  we  have  launched  a  massive  as- 
sault on  the  causes  of  poverty  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

We  have  expanded  and  made  perma- 
nent the  food  stamp  plan  whereby  wel- 
fare recipients  are  enabled  to  have 
proper  nutrition  while  the  Government 
makes  use  of  its  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  Omnibus  Housing  Act  will  pro- 
vide 37,500  additional  public  housing 
units  for  low-income  families. 

And  we  have  provided  that  the  poor 
defendant  shall  not  be  without  defense 
of  counsel  because  he  lacks  funds  to  pay 
for  this  necessity. 

In  each  of  these  cases  cited  we  have 
made  farsighted  attempts  to  extend  op- 
portunity to  our  forgotten  citizens.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  value  of  such  a 
course.  Speaking  in  West  Virginia  on 
September  20,  1964,  he  said: 

The  day  America  hardens  Its  heart,  the 
day  the  fortunate  turn  away  from  the  help- 
less, the  day  compassion  turns  to  Indiffer- 
ence, .  on  that  day  we  will  decline  from 
greatness. 


Thus  far  I  have  emphasized  the  ex- 
tension of  opportunity  to  those  who  have 
least  opportunity.  But  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  extends  beyond  this. 
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have  done  the  same  for  medical, 
,  and  related-type  education  and 
ing  people  entering  these  fields. 
have  done  the  same  for  public 
personnel. 

not  difficult  to  see  the  relationship 

between  the  benefits  of  some  of  these  pro- 

and  the  benefits  of  a  better  life 

citizens  through  improved  medi- 
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of  our  citizens. 
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I  speak. 
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joy  what  is  an  essential  part  of  a  mean- 
ingful life. 

By  maintaining  a  balanced  and  power- 
ful Defense  Establishment  and  by  seeking 
and  working  for  peace  among  nations,  we 
largely  free  man  from  fear  and  allow  him 
to  devote  his  energies  to  self -betterment 
and  self-realization. 

If  we  promote  the  development  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  we  do  so 
because  of  the  overwhleming  potential 
of  the  new  force  for  the  creation  of  many 
of  the  material  elements  of  the  good  life. 

When  we  enact  the  largest  tax  reduc- 
tion in  our  history,  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  decrease  unemployment,  we  do 
so  to  free  men  from  economic  insecurity. 
Without  such  freedom  there  is  no  time 
and  no  inspiration  for  good  works  and 
enobling  thoughts. 

All  these  things  and  more  this  Con- 
gress has  done,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  well- 
spring  of  all  of  our  activities  has  been 
care  for  the  citizen.  That  is  why  this 
has  been  a  compassionate  Congress ;  that 
is  why  this  has  been  an  outstanding  Con- 
gress. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  believe  that 
it  is  more  than  coincidence  that  this  re- 
markable record  was  compiled  by  a  Con- 
gress controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  accomplishments  of  the  past 
2  years  are  very  much  in  the  tradition  of 
that  party.  In  1796.  in  the  first  contested 
presidential  election  in  our  history,  the 
Democratic  Party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  campaigned  on  the 
principles  of  "The  rights  of  man."  This 
year  our  platform  is  entitled  "One  Na- 
tion, One  People."  Both  of  these  under- 
score the  identity  of  the  Democratic 
Party  with  the  people  of  America— not 
a  certain  class  of  people  or  a  certain 
group  of  people,  but  all  of  the  people. 
Because  our  party  is  identified  with  the 
people,  it  is  shaped  by  their  needs  and 
desires.  And  the  basic  need  and  desire 
of  an  of  our  citizens — today,  yesterday, 
and  tomorrow,  in  the  city,  the  town,  and 
the  country,  in  youth  and  in  age — is  the 
need  for  self-realization. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  Lee  in  1824, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  defined  Democrats  as 
"those  who  identify  themselves  with  the 
people,  have  confidence  in  them,  cher- 
ish— them."  This  confidence  has  en- 
dured. Today,  as  then,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  confidence  that  under  the 
proper  conditions  every  man  will  reach 
his  full  capacity.  This  guiding  princi- 
ple of  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  motivated  this  Congress. 

If  our  notable  record  is  more  easily 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  must 
also  be  read  in  the  light  of  our  leader- 
ship. I  pause  now  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  ablest  and  fairest  of  men.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  this  House. 
In  his  short  speech  of  January  9,  1963, 
acknowledging  his  election  as  Speaker, 
he  said : 

A3  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  shall  alwaya 
protect  the  dignity  and  the  prerogatives  of 
this  great  body.  I  shall  always  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Members  under  the  rules  of  the 
House — I  shall  always  be  fair  to  all  of  my 
colleagues. 


Speaker  McCormack  has  fulfilled  fak 
promises.    As  a  man.  he  Is  most  wortfay 
of  our  affection;  as  a  Speaker,  he  Is  nyS 
worthy  of  our  respect.    He  is  dedicated, 
above  all,  to  the  national  interest.    tSJ 
dedication  transcends  partisan  poUtlct- 
it  places  him  above  pettiness  and  nar^ 
rowness    and    meanness    of    spirit,  it 
shapes  the  manner  in  which  he  directi 
our  business  which  is,  after  all,  the  peo. 
pie's  business.    For  this  we  are  grate- 
ful, as  should  all  of  the  citizens  be  grate- 
ful.    For  our   good  fortune  in  having 
such  a  leader  is  also  their  good  fortune. 
I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.    They  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  translate  great  hopes  Into 
realities.    They    have    discharged   the 
public  business  with  understanding,  with 
cooperation,  with  an  inspiring  sense  of 
responsibility.    The  differences  among  m 
have  been  honest  ones;  and  they  have 
been  healthy  ones.    We  have  conscien- 
tiously searched  for,  and  found,  points  of 
compromise.    The  result  is  a  legislative 
program  which  truly  refiects  a  broad  na- 
tional  consensus. 

I  would  single  out  for  particular  praise 
only  one  Member  of  this  body.  I  refer  to 
our  colleague.  Clarence  Cannon,  late 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tee.  On  January  21  of  this  year  he  pub- 
lished a  detailed  schedule  for  reporting 
and  fioor  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  in  this  House  during  1964. 
Through  his  tireless  efforts  and  thoae 
of  his  successor,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  we  completed  work 
on  all  of  the  1965  appropriations  bills  by 
July  1,  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year.  On  July  10,  President  Johnaon 
issued  a  special  statement  expressing  hig 
"appreciation  and  that  of  the  Nation  for 
the  efficiency  and  speed"  with  which  this 
body  had  acted. 

Mr.  Caimon  was  a  great  American,  an 
outstanding  legislator,  and  an  eminent 
parliamentarian.  His  contributions  In 
more  than  50  years  in  Washington,  in 
more  than  40  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  more  than  20  years  ai 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, are  prodigious. 

Certainly,  I  cannot  record  the  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  the  past  2 
years  without  reference  to  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  whom  our  Constitu- 
tion directs  to  "give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  reconunend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient." 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  a  man  of  keen  and  pentrating 
mind,  a  man  who  evaluated  soundly,  i 
man  of  unlimited  courage.  He  was  weD 
aware  that  in  taking  the  oath  of  office  he 
assumed  burdens  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  He  bore  his  awesome 
responsibility  well;  his  policies  were 
sound  and  f  arslghted.  He  well  knew  that 
we  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe  that 
there  are  simple  solutions  in  a  world  a 
complex  and  continuing  problems,  a 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  1962,  he  said: 

We  sometimes  chafe  at  the  burden  of  ott 
obligations,  the  complexity  of  our  decislcaa 
the  agony  of  our  choice.     But  there  !•  »» 
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«-»fort  or  security  in  thifl  evasion,  no  solu- 
^  to  abdication,  no  relief  in  irresponsl- 

biuty. 

Teaming  and  reason  must  guide  our 
iPftdership  or  we  shall  surely  go  astray, 
^m^nuary  21.  1961  to  November  22. 
fSa  our  President  brought  learning 
ind  reason  to  his  tasks.  In  a  speech  at 
Wican  University  in  June.  1963.  he 
2^d  that  "man  can  be  as  We  «"  ^e 
Suits  "  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  be  big. 
and  so  he  was.  And  we.  too,  are  bigger 
because  of  him. 

Not  the  least  of  President  Kennedy  s 
legacies  to  his  country  was  his  personal 
choice  for  his  successor  in  the  Office  of 
the  President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
President  Kermedy  could  not  have  chosen 
a  man  better  prepared  to  assume  that 
high  office,  to  rededicate  this  Nation  to 
peace,  both  internal  and  external,  to  find 
the  national  consensus,  and  to  unite  all 
of  the  people  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy 

goals. 

That  he  has  the  courage  of  his  pred- 
ecessor was  clear  from  the  moment  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  under  the  most 
Incomprehensibly  tragic  of  circum- 
stances. 

That  he  would  carry  forward  the 
many-sided  programs  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  clear  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  when  he  said: 
"Let  us  continue." 

That  he  would  seek  unity  within  this 
Nation  was  clear  from  his  statement  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  May  when  he 
said: 

I  Intend  to  try  and  achieve  a  broad  national 
consensus,  which  can  end  obstruction  and 
paralysis  and  liberate  the  energies  of  the 
Nation  for  the  work  of  the  future. 

That  he  is  President  of  all  of  the 
people  was  clear  from  his  statement  to 
Congress  on  November  27,  1963  when  he 
said: 

We  will  serve  all  the  Nation,  not  one  section 
or  one  sector,  or  one  group,  but  all  Americans. 
These  are  the  United  States — a  united  people 
with  a  united  purpose. 

That  he  would  serve  us  well  is  clear 
from  his  statement  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  the  antipoverty  program  when 
he  expressed  as  the  basic  goal  of  his 
administration: 

An  America  in  which  every  citizen  shares 
all  of  the  opportunities  of  his  society,  in 
which  every  man  has  a  chance  to  advance  his 
welfare  to  the  limit  of  his  capabilities. 

Such  is  the  caliber  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents with  whom  we  have  worked, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  now  to  describe 
In  detail  those  acts  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  well  as  numerous  other 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  this  will  document  my 
contention  that  this  has  indeed  been  a 
compassionate  Congress. 


HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND   WKLPABS 

Since  man  is  our  greatest  resource,  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  must  be  among  the  foremost 
concerns  of  the  Government.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  government  in  freeing  man  from 
the  enslaving  forces  of  his  environment  is 
the  success  of  a  government  in  carrying 
out  the  f imction  for  which  it  was  created. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  most  immediately  con- 
cerned with  these  activities.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  we  appropriated  $5,077,- 
114,500  for  that  Department.  This  was 
in  addition  to  $214,641,000  included  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  during  the  first  session. 

This  year  we  appropriated  $6,461,109.- 
000  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965.  And  the  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  included  $160,812,000  for  that  De- 
partment. 

EDTJCATION 

The  relationship  between  education 
and  the  Nation's  social,  economic,  tech- 
nological, and  moral  progress  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  perceive.  Certainly  the  rela- 
tionship of  education  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  potential  is  equally 
obvious.  President  Kermedy  aptly  de- 
scribed it  as  "the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress."  Because 
these  facts  are  indisputably  true,  any 
measure  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  Increases  the  qual- 
ity of  American  education  or  extends  its 
availability  to  more  of  the  people  Is  of 
great  significance. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  88th  Congress 
is  truly  a  historic  one  in  the  field  of 
education.  We  have  passed  several  acts, 
any  one  of  which  is  significant  enough  in 
itself  to  qualify  this  as  "The  Education 
Congress."  Two  of  the  acts  to  which  I 
refer  were  passed  during  the  first  session 
and  I  described  them  in  some  detail  in 
my  report  of  last  year.  But  because  they 
are  of  such  import.  I  should  like  to  sketch 
their  broad  outlines  here. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    FAdLITIES    ACT 

The  first  of  these  acts  is  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  Public  Law 
88-204,  approved  December  16,  1963. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  historic  break- 
through, for  it  was  the  first  general  col- 
lege aid  program  ever  enacted,  the  fruit 
of  several  years  of  bitter  controversy. 

This  measure  authorized  a  5-year  $1.2 
billion  program  of  Federal  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  public  arid  private  college  fa- 
cilities, including  classrooms,  libraries, 
and  laboratories.  The  appropriation 
authorization  was  limited  to  3  years  so 
that  Congress  may  review  the  program. 

The  appropriations  were  as  follows: 
$230  million  a  year  for  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  of  under- 
graduate academic  facilities,  with  22 
percent  of  this  amount  reserved  for  pub- 
lic junior  colleges  and  public  technical 
institutes;  $25  million  in  the  fiscal  year 

1964  and  $60  million  in  the  fiscal  years 

1965  and  1966  for  construction  grants 
to  graduate  schools  or  to  cooperative 
graduate  centers;  and  $120  million  a  year 
for  loans  for  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities.  It  is 
hoped  and  anticipated  that  this  program 
will  enable  colleges  and  universities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  student  population 
which  is  expected  to  double  in  the  years 
from  1960  to  1970. 


The  appropriatioiis  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $463.- 
150,000  for  college  facilities  construc- 
tion. 

VOCATIONAL   EDTJCATION    ACT 

The  second  of  these  acts  is  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  Public  Law  88-210, 
approved  December  10,  1963.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  update  and 
expand  the  teaching  of  Job  skills  and  to 
provide  job  training  and  Job  experience. 
It  also  extends  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  impacted  areas  school 
aid  and  increases  college  loan  funds 
vmder  the  J^ational  Defense  Education 
Act.  V 

This  act  authorizes  $921  million  in 
Federal  aid.  Five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  million  dollars  is  for  matching  grants 
to  the  States  to  expand  and  modernize 
State  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1967.  This  money  must  be  used  for  job- 
orientated  vocational  training  and  for 
building  and  equipping  job-orientated 
vocational  high  schools  and  adult  train- 
ing centers. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  Is 
for  work-study  programs  and  residential 
schools  for  the  fiscal  years  1965  through 
1968  with  some  State  matching  of  Fed- 
eral work-study  funds.  The  purpose  of 
these  programs  is  to  keep  needy  students 
from  becoming  high  school  dropouts. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  million  dol- 
lars is  for  low-interest  loans  to  college 
students  in  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  also  extended  for  an  additional 
year,  to  July  1,  1965.  And  an  additional 
$20  million  is  authorized  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  In 
the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

Finally,  this  act  extends  the  Impacted 
area  program  for  2  years,  to  June  30, 
1965,  and  authorizes  $527,600,000  for  this 
activity.  Under  this  program,  enacted  in 
1950,  the  Federal  Government  pays  part 
of  the  costs  for  public  school  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  where 
the  impact  of  Federal  military  and 
civilian  personnel  places  a  burden  on  the 
local  school  facilities  and  services. 

NATIONAL      DEFENSE     EDUCATION      ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS  AND    IMPACTED   AEEA8   PROGEAM 

Two  of  the  programs  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
were  further  extended  and  expanded  In 
action  taken  by  this  Congress  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  second  session. 

As  passed,  this  new  legislation  extends 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  for  3  years 
and  increases  the  authorization  from 
$135  million  to  $163.3  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  and  to  $179.3  million  in  1966, 
$190  million  in  1967,  and  $195  million  In 
1968. 

The  act  passed  this  year  amends  the 
basic  legislation  in  several  Important 
ways.  The  total  effect  of  the  changes  la 
an  expansion  and  liberalization  of  the 
entire  program.  Among  the  more  Im- 
portant amendments  are  the  removal  of 
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institutional  ceiling  of  $800.- 

extenslon  of  the  loan  program 

postsecondary    business 

and  technical  institutions,  both 

Euid  nonprofit  private,  and  the  in- 

in  the  yearly  limit  on  loans  to 

and  professional  students  from 

to  $2,500.     The  aggregate  limit 

students  was  also  increased  from 

a  $10,000. 

student  loan  program  under  the 
Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
successful.     More  than  680.000 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  use 
of  the  fund  to  achieve  a  col- 
graduate  education.     Approxi- 
two-thirds  of  the  loans  have  gone 
in  science,  mathematics,  en- 
ng,  or  modern  foreign  languages. 
we  have  extended  these  oppor- 
to  persons  who  are  preparing  to 
inglish.  reading,  history,  and  geog- 
Federal  support  is  also  now  avail- 
the   preparation   of   teachers 
with  disadvantaged  youth,  to 
,  guidance  counselors,  and  edu- 
medla  specialists, 
original  act  provided  for  the  for- 
of  50  percent  of  the  loan  to 
in  the  public,  elementary,  or  sec- 
schools.     The  majority  of  the 
felt  that  this  was  inequitable 
amendments  passed  this  year 
this  forgiveness  feature  to  teach- 
nonproflt  private  elementary  and 
schools   and   institutions   of 
education. 

lave  also  made  it  possible  for  part- 
s  ;udents  carrying  at  least  one-half 
1  cademic  workload  to  receive  loans, 
lave  increased  the  maximum  num- 
fellowships  available  under  the 
to  3.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
in  1966,  and  to  7.500  in  1967  and 
The  authorization  for  guidance, 
and   testing  was  increased 
present  $17.5  million  level  to  $24 
in  1965.  to  $24.5  million  in  1966. 
$30  million  in   1967  and   1968. 
,  the  authorization  for  the  Ian- 
development    program    was    in- 
from  its  present  level  of  $8  mil- 
$13  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
million  in  1967.  and  to  $18  million 
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amendments  passed  this  year  also 
the  federally  impacted  areas  leg- 
for  1  year.    I  described  the  op- 
of  this  program  in  my  report  last 
.  briefly,  in  my  summary  of  the 
onal  Education  Act  above, 
is  a  very  important  act  and  a 
letting  close  to  the  work  of  a  Con- 
which  has  devoted  itself  so  suc- 
cessfi^ly  to  the  essential  area  of  educa- 
tion 
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supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
of  Health.  Education,  and 
,  signed  by  President  Johnson  on 
11.  1964.  provided  $216,204,000 
to  impacted  areas  and  $31,- 
in  college  loan  funds  under  the 
Natiohal  Defense  Education  Act.  On 
Januiry  21.  President  Johnson  had  re- 
quest^ these  supplemental  fimds  be- 
the  Impacted  areas  and  student 
imds  were  exhausted.  Unless  im- 
action  was  taken  by  Congress, 
schools  would  have  been  imable  to  pay 


their  teachers  and  students  would  have 
been  forced  to  drop  out  of  college. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $158,296,000 
for  vocational  education  and  $332  million 
for  payments  to  school  districts  under 
the  impacted  areas  program. 

And  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an 
appropriation  of  $60,750,000  for  defense 
educational  activities. 

PUBLIC    LIBRART     SERVICES    AND     CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 

To  this  list  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  education  must  be 
added  the  Public  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  Public  Law  88-269. 
The  recommendation  for  legislation  on 
this  matter  was  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  January  29,  1963,  message 
on  education.  In  that  message  he 
pointed  out  that  18  million  people  in  this 
Nation  have  no  access  to  any  local  public 
library  service  and  an  additional  110  mil- 
lion have  only  inadequate  service.  For 
lack  of  funds,  the  rate  of  replacement  of 
public  library  buildings  has  been  a  mere 
2  percent  in  a  decade.  Carnegie  funds 
for  the  construction  of  libraries  have  not 
been  available  for  the  last  40  years. 

On  February  11,  1964.  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  the  bill  embodying 
the  recommendations  which  President 
Kennedy  had  made  and  which  he.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  had  repeated  in  his 
budget  message  of  January  21,  1964.  In 
so  doing  he  said : 

There  are  few  acts  of  Congress  which  I 
sign  with  more  pleasure,  and  certainly  none 
with  more  hope. 

He  also  spoke  of  "the  enlightened 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
supported  their  activities"  in  guiding 
this  bill  through  Congress.  And  well  he 
might.  This  is  truly  an  enlightened  act. 
for  it  is  an  investment  in  the  Nation's 
future.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  so  rightly 
said: 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free,  It  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be. 

As  enacted,  this  measure  amends  the 
Library  Services  Act  of  1956  as  follows: 

It  removes  a  provision  of  that  earlier 
act  which  limited  Federal  library  service 
grants  to  rural  areas  with  no  towns  of 
more  than  10,000  population.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  amendment  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  extended  to  public  libra- 
ries in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  but 
nonrural  areas  are  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aid  until  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

It  increases  the  matching  grant  au- 
thorization for  public  library  services 
from  $7.5  million  each  year  to  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1964,  with  siuns  in 
the  following  2  fiscal  years  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress.  The  minimum 
amount  for  which  each  State  is  eligible 
was  increased  from  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

It  also  authorizes  $20  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  with  simis  in  the  fol- 
lowing 2  fiscal  years  to  be  determined  by 
Congress,  for  matching  grants  to  States 
for  the  construction  of  public  library 
buildings.  A  minimum  allotment  of 
$80,000  Is  provided  for  each  State  and 


$20,000  for  each  territory.  Addltlonti 
allotments  are  made  to  a  State  on  ^ 
basis  of  its  population  in  relationshln  to 
the  total  population  of  the  country 

It  Umits  the  Federal  share  in  a  State's 
construction  plans  to  between  two- 
thirds  and  one-third,  depending  upon 
the  State's  relative  per  capita  income 
A  State  is  required  to  submit  a  satlsfat! 
tory  plan  for  construction  of  public  U. 
braries  and  to  insure  that  laborers  aa  the 
construction  projects  will  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wages  as  determined  under 
the  Davis -Bacon  Act.  Construction  li 
defined  to  include  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  the  expansion,  remodel- 
ing,  and  alteration  of  existing  buildingj 
initial  equipment,  architect's  fees,  and 
the  costs  of  land  acquisition,  state 
plans  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.8. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  is  pro- 
hibited  from  disapproving  a  plan  with- 
out a  hearing  and  a  State  may  appeal  a 
ruling  by  the  Commissioner  to  a  U5. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  final  regulations  under  which  the 
new  act  went  into  effect  were  not  re- 
leased to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  until  the 
end  of  June.  But  even  at  that  time,  pro- 
posed plans  had  already  been  received 
from  34  States.  This  fact  should  give 
some  indication  of  the  States'  reallza- 
tion  of  the  need  for  improvement  of  their 
public  library  systems  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  this  new  act  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $55  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  library  services  and 
construction. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY 

A  more  specialized  area  of  education, 
but  education  nonetheless,  is  that  of  de- 
veloping techniques  and  training  pcr- 
sormel  for  preventing  and  controlling 
junvenile  delinquency.  In  1961.  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  enacted  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act.  which  authorized 
Federal  grants  of  $10  million  annually 
for  3  years  for  pilot  projects  demonstrat- 
ing improved  methods  of  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  for 
developing  courses  of  study  and  training 
personnel  for  employment  in  such  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  3  years  of  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram, demonstration  projects  have  been 
started  in  7  cities,  and  plans  for  11 
other  projects  are  in  preparation.  The 
Federal  Government  has  invested  $19 
milUon  in  these  projects  and  in  training 
grants  to  a  number  of  universities,  foun- 
dations, and  other  research  iristitutlonfl. 
Failure  to  extend  the  act,  due  to  expire 
on  June  30.  1964.  would  have  meant  the 
termination  of  these  projects  and  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  to  continue  re- 
search into  a  very  costly  and  tragic  na- 
tional problem. 

On  June  29.  1964,  the  Congress  sent  to 
the  President  a  bill  which  extends  the 
1961  act  for  2  years,  until  June  30, 1966. 
It  authorizes  510  million  for  the  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  requires  an- 
other authorization  for  the  second  year 
of  the  extension. 
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In  addition,  this  act  authorizes  a  spe- 
cial study  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance and  child  labor  laws  to  determine 
their  effects  upon  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  provides  for  a  special  antUuvenile 
delinquency  demonstration  project  in 
the  Washington,  D.C..  area.  An  addi- 
tional $5  million  was  authorized  for  the 
Washington  project. 

Much  useful  information  has  been  ob- 
tained from  this  program  so  far  and 
much  more  can  be  anticipated  as  more 
projects  are  completed  and  evaluated. 
The  annual  cost  to  society  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$2.6  billion.  The  increasing  size  of  our 
youthful  population  makes  it  imperative 
that  corrective  action  be  taken.  The 
program  initiated  in  1961  and  extended 
this  year  is  designed  to  meet  that  need. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $11,500,000 
for  juvenile  delinquency  control. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

In  response  to  President  Kennedy's 
February  5,  1963.  request  for  a  "bold  new 
approach"  to  the  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  retardation,  this  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  last  year  enacted  two 
comprehensive  administration  programs. 
I  described  these  acts  in  detaU  in  my  re- 
port last  year  but  because  of  their  lasting 
significance  and  the  steps  taken  to  imple- 
ment them  this  year,  I  should  like  briefly 
to  summarize  their  provisions  here. 

MENTAL    RETARDATION    FACILITIES    AND    COMMU- 
NITT   HEALTH    CENTERS    CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  88-164.  authorizes 
a  4-year.  $329  million  program  of  grants 
to  States  and  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions for  the  construction  of  centers 
connected  with  universities  and  afiaiiated 
hospitals  for  research  into  the  causes  of 
mental  retardation  and  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  such  cases;  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  centers  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients; 
and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill,  and  han- 
dicapped children. 

The  authorizations  under  this  act  are 
as  follows : 

It  authorizes  $26  million  over  the  4- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1963,  for 
project  grants  to  pay  for  a  maximum  of 
75  percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing 
research  centers  which  would  develop 
new  knowledge  for  preventing  and  com- 
bating mental  retardation.  An  addi- 
tional $32.5  million  over  the  same  4-year 
period  is  authorized  to  pay  for  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing  col- 
lege- or  university-associated  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  Finally,  it 
authorizes  $67.5  million  over  the  4-year 
period  begirming  July  1, 1964,  for  formula 
grants  to  be  allocated  among  the  States 
to  pay  from  45  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  constructing  public  and  other  non- 
profit faciUties  for  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

In  addition,  this  act  authorizes  $67.5 
million  over  the  3 -year  period  begiimtng 
July  1. 1964.  for  formula  grants  to  be  al- 


located among  the  States  to  pay  from 
-33  V3  to  66%  percent  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing public  and  other  nonprofit  com- 
munity mental  health  centers. 

It  authorizes  $47  miUion  over  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1963.  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  training  teachers  of  mentally 
retarded  and  deaf  children  and  expands 
these  programs  to  include  the  training 
of  teachers  of  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  visually  handicapped, 
the  speech  impaired,  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  includes  $35  million 
for  the  construction  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers  imder  this  act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  carmot  even 
Identify  the  cause  of  retardation  in  75 
percent  of  the  cases,  research  in  this  area 
is  essential.  The  number  of  mentally 
retarded  in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
between  5  and  6  million;  one-half  of  the 
hospital  beds  in  this  country  are  occu- 
pied by  mental  patients;  and  1  out  of 
every  10  persons  in  the  United  States 
requires  psychiatric  attention  sometime 
during  his  lifetime.  Without  research, 
the  mitigation  of  this  scourge  is  impos- 
sible. This  legislation  will  encourage 
that  research. 

The  alleviation  of  this  terrible  prob- 
lem is  very  much  in  line  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administration,  and 
this  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
For  we  are  concerned  first  and  foremost 
with  people.  And  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  those  un- 
able to  share  the  opportunities  of  our 
society,  and  with  lessening  the  nmnber 
of  those  so  afiUcted. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL 
RETARDATION  AMENDMENTS 

The  second  of  President  Kennedy's 
proposals  is  contained  in  Public  Law  88- 
156,  approved  October  24,  1963.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  was  ably  ex- 
plained by  President  Kermedy.  In  sign- 
ing this  bill,  he  said: 

Infants  born  prematurely  are  10  times 
more  likely  to  be  mentally  retarded.  Moth- 
ers who  have  not  received  adequate  prenatal 
care  are  two  or  three  times  more  likely  to 
give  birth  to  premature  babies.  Yet,  In  132 
large  cities,  studies  have  shown  that  an  esti- 
mated 455,000  mothers  are  unable  to  pay  for 
health  care  during  pregnancy  and  after  birth. 
This  bill  will  help  insure  that  no  child  need 
be  born  retarded  for  such  reasons,  which 
are  wholly  in  our  control. 

Briefly,  this  act  amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  commu- 
nities in  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
childrens  programs,  through  provision  of 
prenatal,  maternity,  and  child  care  for 
individuals  with  conditions  associated 
with  childbearlng  which  may  lead  to 
mental  retardation,  and  through  plan- 
ning for  comprehensive  action  to  combat 
mental  retardation. 

To  carry  out  this  program,  this  act 
Increases  the  authorization  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  maternal  and  child  health 


services  from  $25  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  $30  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  $35  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
$40  milUon  each  for  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967.  $45  million  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  of  1968  and  1969.  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

It  increases  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's services  from  $25  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  the  same  figure  as  is  au- 
thorized for  maternal  land  child  health 
services,  as  just  described. 

In  addition,  it  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
$15  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1965;  and 
$30  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1966, 1967, 
and  1968  for  grants  to  assist  in  reducing 
the  incidence  of  mental  retardation 
caused  by  complications  associated  with 
childbearing. 

Appropriations  of  up  to  $8  million  each 
year  for  grants  for  research  projects  in 
this  area  are  also  authorized. 

Finally,  it  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $2.2  million  to  assist  States  to  plsoi 
for,  and  take  steps  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  comprehensive  State  and  com- 
munity action  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  noted  that  the 
appropriation  for  these  two  programs 
was  in  conference.  On  January  21,  1964, 
President  Johnson  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  Included  in  his  request  were  funds 
for  these  two  programs.  Public  Law  88- 
268,  approved  on  February  11,  1964,  ap- 
propriated $41,886,000  for  mental  re- 
tardation programs  authorized  under 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

HEALTH 

The  protection  and  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  certainly  a  legitimate  activity 
of  a  government  which  is  fulfilling  its 
proper  function.  For.  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said: 

The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness  is 
the  first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 
government. 

As  I  have  said,  this  has  been  a  guiding 
principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  since 
its  founding  in  1792.  This  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  has  been  true  to  its 
heritage.  A  description  of  some  of  the 
legislation  enacted  in  the  area  will  bear 
that  out. 

HILL-BTTRTON    ACT 

In  1946.  Congress  enacted  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act — title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Its  purpose  was  to  assist 
the  States  in  an  inventory  of  their  hospi- 
tals, to  survey  the  need  for  construction 
of  hospitals,  to  develop  programs  for  con- 
struction of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  to  aid  in  this  construction. 
In  addition,  it  authorized  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  for  research,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  effective  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  services  and  facilities, 
and  to  promote  the  coordination  of  such 
programs. 

The  program  established  by  this  act, 
as  amended  through  the  years,  has  been 
highly  successful.  As  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  message  on  health  services. 
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tted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
1964: 

be  proud  of  the  many  fine  hospl- 
thr^ughout  the  country  which  were  made 
In  the  last   16  years  by  the  Hill- 
program  of  Federal  aid. 
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As  of  June  30,  1963,  this  program  had 
resulte  1  in  approval  of  6,810  hospital  and 
other  lealth  facility  projects  involving 
total  s  >ending  of  $6.1  billion,  of  which 
$1.9  bl  lion  were  Federal  funds.  These 
project  i  produced  289,489  general,  men- 
tal, ti  berculosls,  and  long-term-care 
beds,  fjnd  helped  construct  1.522  reha- 
centers,  public  health  centers, 
and  treatment  centers,  and 
Health  laboratories  and  outpatient 
In  addition,  this  program  has 
to  raise  State  licensing  standards, 
a  tracted  needed  physicians  and 
lealth  specialists  to  rural  areas, 
encouraged  the  States  to  effect 
<  oordlnation  in  planning  facilities. 
provisions  of  this  act,  last  amended 
were  due  to  expire  this  year.  But 
President  Johnson  signed  into 
extending  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
.  to  Jime  30, 1969,  with  a  total 
of  $1,362,500,000.  This 
also  amends  the  original  act  in 
following  major  ways: 

new  program,  it  authorizes  $2.5 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  and  $5 
each  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
1969  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
make  Federal  grants  to  private 
and  organizations  for  planning 
health  facilities.    The  Fed- 
is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
of  a  project. 

existing  grant  program  for  the 
of  public  and  nonprofit  hos- 
ind   public   health   centers   was 
and    expanded    to    include 
for  hospital  modernization.     It 
a  total  of  $680  million  for 
and  an  additional  $160  mil- 
modernization  and  provides  that 
^u-marked  for  modernization  will 
;ted  on  a  basis  which  will  em- 
ald  to  hospitals  in  urban  areas. 
,  it  continues  provisions  of  the 
law  which  permanently  author- 
million  annually  for  the  Surgeon 
to   conduct   research,   experl- 
land  demonstrations^n  the  efTec- 
de'  elopment  and  utilization  of  hos- 


1  .ppropriatlon  for  the  Department 
,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
year  1965  included  $245,846,000 
construction. 

HEALTH  IfBORSSIONS   EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

In  mkr  report  last  year,  I  described  in 


he   Health   Professions   Educa- 


tional J  assistance  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law 
88-129,  approved  September  24,  1963.  It 
Is  the  Elimination  of  years  of  effort  to 
enact  L  tgislation  designed  to  ease  the  in- 
creaslnrly  serious  shortage  of  doctors 
and  ot  ler  health  personnel.  This  act 
author  zes  a  3-year,  $175  million  program 
of  mat  ihlng  grants  for  the  construction 
of  teac  ling  facilities  to  train  physicians, 
dentist  I.  nurses,  and  professional  public 
health  lersonnel  as  well  as  pharmacists, 
optome  ;rlsts.  and  podiatrists.  In  addi- 
tion, tie  bin  authorizes  loans  for  stu- 


dents of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy enrolled  within  a  3 -year  period. 
This  authorization  will  extend  into  6 
years  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $61.4 
million. 

President  Kennedy,  in  signing  this 
act,  called  it  "one  of  the  most  significant 
health  measures  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  recent  years."  Certainly  it  is  one 
from  which  all  of  the  citizens  will  bene- 
fit, for,  as  President  Kennedy  said: 

With  the  ^accelerated  national  effort  ini- 
tiated by  this  act,  better  use  will  be  made  of 
the  wealth  of  new  medical  knowledge  now 
being  gathered  In  the  research  laboratories 
throughout  the  land  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  growing  population. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $110,782,000 
for  health  professions  educational  aid. 

NURSE    TRAINING    ACT 

Certainly  our  recent  overwhelming 
laboratory  successes  in  developing  new 
drugs  and  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  in  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
many  diseases  which  plague  mankind  is 
of  little  value  while  there  are  not  enough 
trained  nurses  to  carry  this  new  knowl- 
edge into  the  Nation's  hospitals  and 
clinics.  And  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
pointed a  consultant  group  on  nursing 
to  advise  him  on  nursing  needs  and  to 
identify  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  assuring  adequate 
nursing  services  for  the  Nation.  That 
group  submitted  its  report  in  Decem- 
ber 1962.  According  to  that  document, 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  1970,  the  United  States  will  need  850,- 
000  nurses,  including  300,000  with  an  ac- 
ademic degree. 

At  present,  there  are  550.000  profes- 
sional nurses  in  practice  and  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  increase  this  number  by 
300,000  by  1970.  Realizing  this,  the 
group  recommended  that  the  number  of 
nurses  be  increased  by  130,000  to  a  total 
of  680,000  by  1970.  This  will  require 
raising  nursing  school  enrollments  by  75 
percent.  In  his  February  10  message  on 
health  services,  President  Johnson  made 
several  recommendations  to  help  meet 
this  need.  Many  of  them  are  embodied 
in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  passed  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year. 

This  act  adds  a  new  title,  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act: 

First,  it  authorizes  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  and  $10  milion  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing,  and  $10  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $15  million  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  asso- 
ciate degree  or  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. The  expansion  of  teaching  facili- 
ties which  will  be  possible  because  of  this 
authorization,  which  totals  $90  million, 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  increase  the 
number  of  nurses.  This  construction 
program  is  patterned  after  that  of  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  discussed  above.    It  was  rightly 


October  s 

thought  that  that  act  was  inadeouite 
to  the  need  of  expanding  nurse  traiB 
ing  facilities  and  in  aiding  nur^ 
schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  thS 
training.  Therefore,  this  act  foe^ 
specifically  on  the  nursing  problem  i^ 
provision  is  made  so  that  collegi^ 
schools  of  nursing  are  no  longer  eligibU 
for  construction  aid  under  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 

Second,  this  act  authorizes  $2  milliooi 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $3  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966,  $4  million  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  complete  projects  in  the 
next  4  years  to  assist  public  and  non- 
profit  collegiate  and  associate  degree 
schools  of  nursing  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand nurse  training  programs.  This 
aspect  of  the  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  education  which  is  in- 
creasingly  necessary  as  nurses  take  over 
some  of  the  highly  technical  medical 
procedures  once  regarded  as  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  physician. 

Third,  it  authorizes  $4  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965,  $7  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  $10  milhon  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  for  public  and  nonprofit 
diploma  schools  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  training  "federally  sponsored" 
students.  These  are  the  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  of  more  than  $100 
from  the  loan  fund  which  is  established 
by  this  act  and  which  I  shall  describe 
below.  The  cost  of  providing  nursing 
education  is  generally  greater  than  the 
income  received  by  the  schools  from  tui- 
tion and  fees.  The  deficit  incurred  by 
the  hospitals  which  operate  nursing 
schools  is  borne  by  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  but  the  continuing  deficit  has 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  a  number  of 
diploma  schools.  In  1949,  there  were 
1.134  diploma  schools  in  the  United 
States;  in  1962,  this  number  has  de- 
creased to  875  and  some  of  these  face 
the  prospect  of  closing  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Since  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  increase  enrollments,  it  will  also  in- 
crease the  costs  to  diploma  schools. 
This  partial  reimbursement  of  these 
schools  should  enable  the  remsdnlng  di- 
ploma schools  to  continue  in  existence 
and.  hopefully,  will  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  others. 

Fourth,  this  act  authorizes  $8  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $9  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  $10  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $11  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $12  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  for  the  training  of  professional 
nurses  to  teach  nursing,  to  serve  in  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  capacities,  or 
to  engage  in  other  professional  nursing 
specialties.  This  is  the  extension  of  a 
traineeship  program  established  in  1956 
and  scheduled  to  expire  this  year.  It  has 
substantially  improved  the  preparation 
of  nurses  for  leadership  positions  for  the 
past  7  years  and  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Fifth,  this  act  establishes  a  student 
loan  program  and  authorizes  $3.1  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  $8.9  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  $16.8  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  $25.3  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  $30.9  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  and  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to 
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complete  the  loans  granted  in  1969.  Tt^ 
Son  is  designed  to  help  remove  the 
^incial  barrier  for  students  wishing  to 
SS  schools  of  nursing.  Obviously,  this 
barrier  must  be  lessened  if  we  are  to  have 
the  nurses  we  need. 

Sixth  this  act  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Tralnhig 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
advise  the  Surgeon  General  in  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations  and  policies 
needed  to  administer  this  act  and  to 
review  the  applications  for  grants  for 
nursing  school  construction  and  for  the 
improvement  of  nurse  training. 

In  all  of  its  provisions,  this  act  is  de- 
signed to  attack  a  problem  which  is 
national  in  scope  and  which  must  be 
solved  if  all  citizens  are  to  benefit  from 
our  Increased  medical  knowledge.  As 
President  Johnson  said  in  signing  this 
bill,  it  is  "truly  a  notable  achievement  to- 
ward raising  standards  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States." 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $17,600,000 
for  nurse  training. 

GRADUATE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Second  National  Conference  on 
Public  Health  Training,  called  by  the 
Surgeon  General  in  Augiist  1963,  devoted 
Itself  to  public  health  manpower  prob- 
lems. Their  studies  proved  without 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  trained  health 
professionals  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
population  growth.  In  fact,  the  present 
rate  of  training  barely  offsets  attrition 
and  program  expansion  with  little  gain 
in  providing  more  adequate  training  for 
the  more  than  20,000  inadequately 
trained  personnel.  In  1958,  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  all  professional  person- 
nel in  State  and  local  health  departments 
had  received  the  training  necessary  to 
qualify  them  fully  for  their  public  health 
responsibilities.  Five  years  later,  in  1963, 
only  51  percent  were  adequately  trained. 
In  addition,  more  than  5,000  budgeted 
positions  are  now  vacant  in  State  and 
local  health  departments. 

To  maintain  even  the  present  Inade- 
quate stafifing  pattern  in  State  and  local 
health  departments  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation growth  and  to  offset  attrition,  at 
least  17,000  more  trained  workers  must 
be  produced  by  1970.  Many  more  public 
health  personnel  will  also  be  needed  by 
voluntary  health  agencies  and  Federal 
agencies  which  have  health  responsibili- 
ties. Many  will  also  be  needed  to  over- 
come the  present  acute  shortage  of 
teachers  so  that  the  faculties  of  the 
schools  which  train  public  health  work- 
ers may  be  augmented. 

This  year,  we  have  passed  a  bill  de- 
signed to  help  meet  this  critical  problem. 
This  act  amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1956  to  extend  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  public  health  traineeships  for  an 
additional  5  years  and  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  to  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  schools  of  nursing,  and  schools 
of  engineering  for  an  additional  4  years. 
Both  programs  now  carry  the  identical 
expiration  date  of  June  30, 1969. 

There  are  two  types  of  traineeships. 
The  long-term  traineeship  Is  a  compre- 
hensive training  course  in  public  health 


practice  and  administration,  lasting  a 
full  academic  years.  The  short-term 
traineeship,  lasting  from  a  few  days  to  a 
few  weeks,  creates  or  improves  skills  in 
such  areas  as  chronic  diseases,  accident 
prevention,  care  in  nursing  homes,  and 
the  pubUc  health  aspects  of  physical 
therapy. 

Under  the  project  grant  program,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  approved  near- 
ly 100  different  projects  to  strengthen  or 
expand  public  health  trainhig  in  60 
schools  m  the  fields  of  public  health, 
engineering,  and  nursing.  The  act 
passed  this  year  expands  the  types  of 
institutions  which  may  qualify  for  proj- 
ect grants  to  include  other  pubUc  or 
nonprofit  institutions  which  provide 
graduate  or  other  specialized  training  in 
public  health.  These  would  include 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  social 
work,  and  pharmacy. 

The  act  contains  specific  appropria- 
tion ceilings  for  each  of  the  next  5  years 
totaling  $39,500,000. 

This  is  a  very  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation, for  it  will  help  to  increase  the 
supply  of  critically  needed  professional 
public  health  manpower.  Only  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  manpower  in  this 
field  can  we  assure  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  our  citizens;  only  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  manpower  In  this  field 
can  we  assure  that  the  medical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  we  possess  will  be  put 
to  the  service  of  the  general  public. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965  Includes  $5  million 
for  this  program. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  FISHING-BOAT  OWNERS 

In  August  of  this  year,  President  John- 
son signed  into  law  a  bill  designed  to  cor- 
rect what  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  consider  to  be  an  Inequi- 
ty. From  1798  to  1954,  self-employed 
U.S.  fishermen  were  eligible  for  medical 
care,  without  charge,  in  hospitals,  out- 
patient clinics,  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
event  of  illness  or  injury  incurred  while 
engaged  in  their  hazardous  but  essential 
industry. 

In  1954,  an  administrative  ruling  dif- 
ferentiated between  wage-earning  fisher- 
men and  their  coworkers  who  held  own- 
ership or  part  ownership  in  the  craft 
from  which  they  fished.  Under  this  rul- 
ing, medical  benefits  formerly  enjoyed  by 
all  were  retained  by  the  former  but  de- 
nied to  the  self-employed,  although  both 
risk  the  same  disabling  misfortunes  and 
perils.  This  ruling  was  based  upon  an 
interpretation  of  the  provision  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  provid- 
ed aid  for  "seamen  employed  on  vessels 
of  the  United  States."  The  PubUc 
Health  Service  rules  that  the  term  "em- 
ployed" referred  to  services  rendered  in 
an  employee  status. 

The  ruling  created  an  unfortunate  sit- 
uation which  imposed  present  or  poten- 
tial hardship  on  an  estimated  10,000  fish- 
ing-boat owners. 

The  act  passed  this  year  will  remove 
the  inequity  created  by  the  1954  ruling. 
It  amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  permit  owners  of  fishing  boats  again 


to  receive  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion without  charge  at  hospitals  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

SAFETT 

Certainly  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  citizens  rightfully  includes  con- 
trol over  various  types  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances and  products.  This  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  has  not  neglected 
this  aspect  of  its  responsibility. 

CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

In  my  report  on  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  described  Public  Law 
88-206,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  signed  by 
President  Johnson  on  December  17, 1963. 
With  air  pollution  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous national  problem,  we  moved  to 
strengthen  Federal,  State,  and  local  air 
pollution  control  programs  by  enacting  a 
$95  million,  3-year,  greatly  expanded  na- 
tional effort  to  control  air  pollution 
through  research,  the  establishment  of 
pollution  and  control  agencies,  and  legal 
action  to  halt  existing  causes  of  pollu- 
tion brought  about  by  urbanization,  in- 
dustrial development,  and  the  increasing 
use  of  motor  vehicles.  Matching  Fed- 
eral grants  are  provided  for  State  and 
local  programs. 

In  signing  this  act.  President  Johnson 
rightly  described  air  pollution  as  "a  seri- 
ous and  growing  threat  to  both  our 
health  and  our  safety."  It  is  imperative 
that  preventative  and  remedial  action  be 
taken  to  halt  the  trend  toward  greater 
contamination  of  our  atmosphere.  This 
act  is  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

PASSENGER  SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOB  GOVERNMENT 
MOTOR   VEHICLES 


Traffic  accidents  exact  a  very  heavy 
toll  in  human  life,  health,  and  property 
in  the  United  States.  Every  year  nearly 
3  million  Americans  are  injured  on  our 
highways.  In  1963,  more  than  43.000 
persons  were  killed.  The  direct  and  in- 
direct loss  in  1963  from  those  43,000 
deaths  and  3  million  injuries  has  been 
estimated  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil at  more  than  $8  billion.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  major  health  problem. 

This  year  we  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion designed  to  promote  the  increased 
adoption  of  safety  equipment  in  motpr 
vehicles.  This  measure  provides  that  no 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  use  by 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  by 
the  goverrunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unless  it  is  equipped  with  such  rea- 
sonable passenger  safety  devices  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  shall  require.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  directed  to  prescribe  these 
standards  and  to  publish  them  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  they  will  take  effect 
1  year  and  90  days  thereafter. 

This  act  is  intended  to  provide  maxi- 
mum safety  protection  to  passengers  in 
federally  owned  motor  vehicles  and  to  set 
a  national  example  for  the  public  which 
will  encourage  greater  use  of  available 
proven  safety  devices  on  automobiles. 
Although  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has — and  uses— the  power  un- 
der existing  law  to  prescribe  procurement 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  acquired  for 
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the  Mat  of  executive  agencies,  this  legis- 
lation ]  epresents  the  express  affirmation 
of  Conrress  of  the  need  for  continuing 
attention  to  this  important  aspect  of 
safety. 

AX  TOMOBILX    SKAT    BELT    STANSABDS 

And  n  my  report  last  year,  I  spoke  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  first  session  which 
require  J  that  the  manufacturers  of  au- 
tomobi  e  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  in  in- 
terstat<i  commerce  meet  certain  safety 
require  nents.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce s  directed  to  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish minimum  safety  standards  for  seat 
belts,  snd  punishment  for  violations  of 
these  s  ;andards  is  prescribed. 

PESTICIDES    REGISTRATION 

The  jast  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
growin  ;  public  concern  about  the  safety 
of  pest  ddes  and  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral p  isticlde-control  policies.  In  her 
1962  b  lok,  "The  Silent  Spring."  Rachel 
Carson  argued  that  many  of  the  deadly 
pestici(  es  and  organic  phosphates  in  use 
have  inknown  and  cumulative  effects 
which  cannot  be  determined  without 
many  3  ears  of  tests  and  experience.  She 
conclu<  ed  that  with  so  much  to  be 
leame<  about  the  effect  of  these  sub- 
stancei  on  himian.  animal,  and  plant  life. 
they  should  not  be  so  readily  available 
for  us<  until  after  far  more  exhaustive 
testing  and  experience. 

Folic  wing  publication  of  Miss  Carson's 
book,  President  Kennedy  ordered  his 
Scienci '  Advisory  Committee  to  look  into 
the  ha  sard  of  pesticides.  Their  report, 
release  1  on  May  15,  1963,  stressed  the 
great  l>eneflts  derived  from  the  use  of 
pestici|es  but  also  pointed  out  that  their 
increased  use  had  added  to  en- 
;ntal  contamination.  The  report 
led  that  too  little  is  known  of  the 
effects  of  pesticide  poisoning 
on  mat  and  wildlife,  and  recommended 
the  ore  erly  reduction  in  the  use  of  some 
pesticii  es  and  research  to  produce  bet- 
ter an(   safer  chemicals. 

Anot  ler  factor  in  this  growing  con- 
cern o^  er  the  possible  long-range  effects 
of  Che  nical  accmnulation  in  man  and 
anima  s  was  what  has  been  termed  the 
"Missii  sippi  River  fish  kill."  In  the  last 
4  year:;,  it  is  estimated  that  10  million 
fish  hive  died  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  lasin.  Because  traces  of  pesti- 
cides I  ave  been  found  in  the  dead  fish, 
serious  doubt  Is  cast  on  the  premise  that 
pesticides  stay  where  they  are  applied 
and  also  on  the  contention  that  pesti- 
cides, ised  under  conditions  now  con- 
siderec  safe,  will  not  build  up  to  poison 
the  en'  Ironment.  In  addition  to  the  po- 
tential danger  to  man,  tens  of  thousands 
of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars  of  fishery 
produc  ;s  are  involved  in  the  pesticide 
threat.] 

was  not  a  new  area  of  concern 
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we  passed  the  Federal  Insecti- 
i^inglcide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
•equired  that  the  labels  of  all  pes- 
chemlcals   used   against   insects, 


fimgl,  I  ind  rodents,  and  certain  other  pes- 


be  registered  with  the  Depart- 


ment ( f  Agriculture  before  the  products 
could  ye  sold  in  Interstate  commerce. 
In  seedng  registration,  the  manufac- 
turer 1  ad  to  show  that  labeling  claims 


made  for  his  product's  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness were  correct.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  empowered  to  refuse 
to  label  a  product  if  it  was  mislabeled, 
ineffective,  or  excessively  dangerous  to 
organisms  other  than  those  it  was  in- 
tended to  control  or  if  the  package  failed 
to  warn  that  the  substance  was  danger- 
ous and  to  give  directions  for  proper  use. 

A  second  measure  was  the  pesticide 
chemical  amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  passed  in  1954.  They 
were  Intended  to  establish  a  better  pro- 
cedure for  determining  in  advance  the 
quantity  and  types  of  chemical  residues 
which  could  be  left  in  or  on  fresh  prod- 
ucts which  were  to  be  offered  for  sale 
after  spraying  or  other  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

This  year  we  took  a  further  step.  On 
May  12,  President  Johnson  signed  a  pes- 
ticide-control act  which  he  said  would 
help  to  safeguard  American  health  and 
lives.  This  act  made  three  major  changes 
in  the  1947  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act. 

First,  imder  the  1947  act,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  refused  to  ap- 
prove a  label,  the  manufacturer  could 
register  it  under  protest  and  market  the 
product.  In  order  to  force  it  off  the 
market,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  to  prove  that  it  was  unsafe.  Under 
the  amendments  approved  this  year,  the 
right  to  protest  registration  was  abol- 
ished. If  an  application  for  label  regis- 
tration is  disapproved,  the  manufacturer 
can  appeal  to  an  advisorj'  committee  of 
experts  and,  if  still  unsatisfied,  to  the 
courts.  In  both  cases,  he  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  proving  that  the  prod- 
uct is  safe. 

Second,  under  the  1947  act.  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  found  an  already 
registered  product  to  be  unsafe,  he  was 
required  to  prove  it  unsafe  in  court  in 
order  to  force  it  off  the  market.  The  new 
act  permits  him  to  suspend  marketing 
immediately  and  sets  up  procedures  to 
expedite  hearings. 

Third,  under  the  old  law  a  pesticide 
was  considered  to  be  misbranded  if  the 
label  indicated  that  it  had  been  regis- 
tered under  the  act.  This  was  because 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
wish  to  appear  to  be  endorsing  any  prod- 
uct. The  new  act  amends  this  to  permit 
labeling  of  the  registration  number. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  changes 
will  tighten  up  the  control  over  these 
potentially  dangerous  products  and  ful- 
fill the  Governments  responsibility  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
citizens. 

GENERAL    WELFARE 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
empowers  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  and,  certainly,  all  of  the 
legislation  which  I  am  discussing  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
But  as  I  use  these  terms  here.  I  refer  to 
those  programs  of  the  Government  which 
are  intended  to  extend  opportunity  to 
persons  who  are  restricted  in  their  access 
to  the  benefits  of  our  society  because  of 
the  handicap  of  economic  need. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTTJNITY    ACT 

From  early  New  Deal  days  imtil  the 
mld-1950's,  substantial  progress  was 
made  in  lifting  the  incomes  of  our  needi- 
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est  families.    This  progress  was  not  am 
dental.    New  Deal  social  and  econoS 
programs,  Uke  minimum  wages  and  ^ 
labor  standards,   social   insurance  Mri 
welfare  aids  for  the  aged,  survivors  to- 
employed  and  indigent,  were  purDoaSi 
designee^  to  aid  the  neediest.    EncSm 
agement^f  the  growth  of  unions  helned 
lift  the  earnings  of  millions  of  the  undfr 
paid.  ^' 

Rising  postwar  production  and  em 
ployment  until  the  mid-l950's  helpedto 
continue  this  trend.  Families  with  a 
cash  income  of  less  than  $3,000  In  1962 
dollars,  dropped  from  32  percent  of  th. 
total  in  1947  to  23  percent  in  1956 

Since  the  mld-1950's  however  that 
portion  of  our  families  still  Impoverished 
has  remained  practically  stationary 
Despite  the  continuing  rise  in  the  well- 
being  of  most  Americans,  families  with 
incomes  below  $3,000  dropped  only  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  In  1962.  In  fact 
between  1956  and  1962  the  share  of  total 
personal  income  going  to  the  neediest 
one-fifth  of  our  families  actually  went 
down. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  mid- 
20th  century,  one-fifth  of  our  peo- 
ple have  not  shared  In  the  economic 
abundance  which  has  been  granted  to 
most  of  us.  There  were  47  million  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  In  1962.  PuUy 
9.3  million  families,  comprising  30  mil- 
lion persons,  had  total  money  incomes 
below  $3,000.  More  than  11  million  of 
these  family  members  were  children, 
one-sixth  of  our  youth.  More  than  1.1 
million  families  are  attempting  to  raise 
four  or  more  children  on  such  an  income. 
Moreover,  5.4  million  of  these  families, 
containing  more  than  17  million  persons! 
had  total  incomes  below  $2,000.  Mon 
than  1  million  children  are  being  raised 
in  very  large  families — six  or  more  chil- 
dren—with Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Just  who  are  the  poor?  The  1964  an- 
nual report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  reports  that  of  this  9.3  million 
families  living  in  poverty,  22  percent  are 
nonwhite;  nearly  one-half  of  all  non- 
whites  live  in  poverty.  The  heads  of 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  poor  families 
have  only  a  grade  school  educatloa 
One-third  of  all  poor  families  are  headed 
by  a  person  over  65  and  almost  one-half 
of  all  families  headed  by  such  a  person 
are  poor.  Of  the  poor,  54  percent  live 
in  cities,  16  percent  on  farms,  and  the  re- 
maining 30  percent  are  rural  nonfarm 
residents.  More  than  40  percent  of  all 
farm  families  are  poor.  More  than  80 
percent  of  nonwhite  farmers  live  in  pov- 
erty. One-quarter  of  the  poor  families 
are  headed  by  a  woman;  nearly  one-half 
of  all  families  headed  by  a  woman  are 
poor.  Poverty  is  not  confined  to  the  un- 
employed; nearly  one-half  of  the  heads 
of  poor  families  are  gainfully  employed. 
Poverty  is  not  confined  to  any  region  of 
the  country;  the  poor  are  to  be  found  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  nearly 
every  community  of  any  significant  size. 

When  these  characteristics  of  the  poor 
are  analyzed,  the  pervasiveness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  become  apparent. 
The  classifications  used  above  reveal 
some  of  the  major  causes  of  poverty- 
lack  of  education,  racial  discrimination, 
unemployment,  and  so  forth.    There  Is 
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«  hieh  degree  of  interaction  between  the 
L«?es  of  poverty  which  create  "vicious 
Se^'  effects;  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  usually  poorly  educated  and  con- 
fined to  low-income  occupations. 

The  worst  effect  of  poverty  is  the  al- 
ipnation  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
They  are  deprived  of  human  dignity  and 
fulfillment  and  exist  without  hope  in  a 
world  scarcely  recognizable  and  rarely 
fipen  by  thehr  fellow  Americans.  But 
Mverty  is  costly  not  only  to  the  poor  but 
to  the  whole  of  society.  Its  ugly  byprod- 
ucts Include  ignorance,  disease,  dehn- 
auency.  crime,  irresponsibility,  immoral- 
ity indifference.  Poverty  is  not  a  pri- 
vate or  local  concern;  it  is  a  social  and 
national  problem.  Its  solution  or  miti- 
gation would  greatly  benefit  all  of  the 
citizens  If  we  could  increase  the  aver- 
age production  of  even  10  million  earners 
among  the  poor,  enough  to  lift  their 
earnings  a  modest  $1,000  each  year,  the 
Nation  would  have  added  $14  million  a 
year  to  the  national  output.  Whenever 
we  give  more  people  the  chance  to  pro- 
duce and  consume  we  create  new  indus- 
try, higher  production,  increased  earn- 
ings, and  better  income  for  all. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  would  also 
mean  reduction  in  costs  of  public  welfare 
assistance  and  other  services  to  the  poor. 
Public  assistance  payments  now  cost  us 
$4  billion  each  year,  not  to  mention  the 
costs  of  fighting  delinquency,  crime,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  the  other  products  of 
poverty. 

Unlike  many  undeveloped  countries, 
the  United  States  has  the  productive  ca- 
pacity to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
living  for  all  of  its  citizens.  At  present, 
4  million  workers  and  13  percent  of  our 
Industrial  capacity  are  not  being  utilized. 
It  Is  apparent  that  this  country  has  the 
capacity  and  the  opportunity  to  face  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  its  attendant  so- 
cial evils.  Until  the  technological  ad- 
vances of  the  20th  century  made  abun- 
dance a  reality,  the  elimination  of  mass 
poverty  was  an  unreasonable  goal.  To- 
day, that  is  no  longer  true.  As  Gunnar 
Myrdal  has  pointed  out  in  his  recent 
book.  "Challenge  to  Affluence": 

Never  In  the  history  of  America  has  there 
been  a  greater  and  more  complete  identity 
between  the  Ideals  of  social  justice  and  the 
requirements  of  economic  progress. 

The  Nation's  most  important  resource 
Is  its  people.  No  democratic  govern- 
ment dare  neglect  the  pervasive  problem 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  widespread 
affluence. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  fact 
and  proposed  a  realistic  program  where- 
in all  possible  resources  will  be  mobilized 
to  combat  the  needless  wastes,  costs,  and 
ravages  of  poverty.  His  program  attacks 
causes,  not  symptoms.  And  because  the 
causes  are  so  intricately  linked  and  are 
continually  interacting,  the  program  Is 
highly  coordinated  and  multifaceted. 

The  proposal  was  heralded  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  last  January,  in  which  he  de- 
clared an  "unconditional  war  on  pov- 
erty in  America."  Again,  In  his  eco- 
nomic report,  he  described  as  a  major 
objective  of  his  administration  the  ef- 
fectuation of  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  poverty.    And  in  a 


special  message  to  Congress  on  March 
16,  President  Johnson  delineated  and 
described  his  proposals.  This  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  has  enacted 
the  President's  program  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  both  bodies 
are  truly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  only  if  every  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  workings  of  our  society. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  designed  to  allow  all  of  our  citizens 
to  do  just  that. 

Title  I  of  the  act  is  devoted  to  pro- 
grams for  youth.  To  strike  at  the  roots 
of  poverty,  the  vicious  cycle  which  runs 
from  low  income  to  inadequate  educa- 
tion, and  from  inadequate  education  to 
economic  incapacity  must  be  broken.  A 
concentration  upon  youth  offers  the  best 
prospects  for  breaking  the  cycle  and 
halting  the  transmission  of  defeatism 
and  despair  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Part  A  established  a  Job  Corps  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  employability  of 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  through 
21.  These  young  men  and  women  will 
be  provided  with  education,  vocational 
training,  and  useful  work  experience,  in- 
cluding work  directed  toward  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  in  rural 
and  urban  residential  centers.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity—which Office  I  shall  discuss 
later — is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency,  or  private  organization  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  con- 
servation camps  and  training  centers 
and  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities 
and  services  as,  in  his  judgment,  are 
needed.  Where  possible,  education  and 
training  will  be  provided  through  local 
public  educational  agencies  or  by  private 
vocational  educational  institutions  or 
technical  institutes  where  such  institu- 
tions or  technical  institutes  can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with 
reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

Further,  he  is  authorized  to  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate 
activities  for  enroUees  and  to  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
enrollees  and  to  govern  their  conduct 
after  enrollment. 

The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual 
in  the  Corps  will  not  exceed  2  years  ex- 
cept in  special  cases. 

Eru-oUees  will  be  provided  with  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and 
such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta- 
tion, equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and 
other  health  services,  and  other  expenses 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs. 

No  conservation  camp,  training  cen- 
ter, or  similar  facility  will  be  established 
within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
the  proposed  estabUshment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him 
within  30  days. 

Within  the  Job  Corps,  there  will  be  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  in  which  no 


less  than  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  will 
be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work 
activity  will  be  directed  primarily  toward 
conserving,  developing,  and  managing 
the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion and  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

Part  B  concerns  work-training  pro- 
grams. The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  useful  work  experience  op- 
portunities for  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  aged  16  through  21  through 
participation  in  State  and  community 
work-training  programs  so  that  their 
employability  may  be  increased  or  their 
education  resumed  or  continued,  and  in 
order  that  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  programs  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  public  interest  and  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  the 
Director  will  assist  and  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  in  developing  suit- 
able programs.  In  approving  the  pro- 
grams submitted  to  him,  the  Director 
will  give  priority  to  those  with  high 
training  potential. 

Federal  assistance  to  any  program  ap- 
proved will  be  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  program  for  the  first  2  years 
and  up  to  50  percent  thereafter,  unless 
the  Director  determines  that  additionsJ 
funds  are  necessary. 

The  Director  will  establish  criteria 
based  upon  population,  unemployment, 
and  family  income  levels  in  distributing 
assistance  to  the  States  under  this  sec- 
tion. Not  more  than  12.5  percent  of  the 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  will  go  to  any 
one  State. 

Part  C  deals  with  work-study  pro- 
grams. Their  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
and  promote  the  part-time  employment 
of  students  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Only  students  who  are  from  low- 
income  families  and  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pur- 
sue their  courses  will  participate.  The 
Director  will  make  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  and  the  students 
will  work  for  the  institution  itself  or  for 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. The  work  will  be  related  to  the 
student's  educational  objective  or  will 
be  in  the  public  interest  on  a  project 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken. Students  in  the  program  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  be  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
their  courses  of  study  while  employed 
under  the  program. 

One-third  of  the  funds  wUl  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  in  each  State,  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  the  niunber  of  high  school 
graduates  in  each  State,  and  one-third 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  each  State.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  in 
the  work-study  program  will  not  exceed 
90  percent  for  the  first  2  years  and  75 
percent  thereafter. 

Title  n  is  devoted  to  urban  and  rural 
community  action  programs.  Part  A, 
entitled    "General    Commxmity    Action 
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is  designed  to  provide  stlmu- 

ind  incentive  for  urban  and  rural 

to  mobilize  their  resources 

poverty.    The  programs  must 

services,  assistance,  and  other 

es  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to 

of  progress  toward  the  ellm- 

of  poverty  or  the  cause  or  causes 

through  the  development  of 

opportunities,  the  improve- 

himian  performance,  motivation 

productivity,  or  the  betterment  of 

under  which  people  live,  learn. 

They  are  to  be  developed,  ad- 

,    and    conducted  .with    the 

feasible  participation  of  resl- 

the  area  and  are  conducted,  ad- 

ired.  or  coordinated  by.  a  public  or 

nonprofit  agency. 

Director  is  authorized  to  make 

to  or  to  contract  with  appropri- 

pi$}lic  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 

part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  a  com- 

action  program  which  has  been 

by  him.    He  is  directed  to  give 

consideration  to  those  programs 

give  promise  of  effecting  a  per- 

increase  in  the  capacity  of  in- 

groups,  and  communities  to 

their  problems  without  further 

He  is  authorized  to  provide 

al  assistance  to  conmiunities  in 

,  conducting,  and  administer- 

thiir  programs  £uid  training  for  spe- 

personnel   needed   to   develop, 

,  or  administer  the  programs. 

percent  of  the  funds  author- 
these  programs  may  be  used  for 
cdnduct  of  research,  training,  and 
pertaining   to  commu- 
programs.    Twenty  percent 
Federal  funds  will  be   allotted 
the  States  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Of  the  remainder,  one-third 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
publlc  assistance   recipients  in 
tate,  one-third  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  number  of  persons  un- 
In  each  State,  and  one-third  on 
ba^  of  the  nimtiber  of  children  under 
s  of  age  living  in  families  with  an- 
i^comes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each 
Federal  assistance  will  not  ex- 
percent  for  the  first  2  years  and  50 
thereafter  unless  the  Director 
that  assistance  in  excess  of 
lercentages  is  required  to  carry  out 

of  this  section. 
B  deals  with  adult  basic  educa- 
p<"ograms.    It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
initiate  programs  of  instruction 
injlivlduals  who  have  attained  age 
whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
English  language  constitutes  a  sub- 
impairment  of  their  ability  to  get 
ain    emplo3mient    commensurate 
their  real  ability. 

Director  is  authorized  to  make 

to  the  States  which  have  adult 

education  programs  which   have 

approved  by  him.    Federal  fimds 

allocated  by  the  Director  on  the 

the  relative  number  of  individ- 

each  State  who  have  attained 

and  who  have  completed  not  more 

grades  of  school.    For  the  fiscal 

ekidlng  June  30,  1965,  and  for  the 

;  'ear  ending  June  30, 1966,  the  Fed- 

for  each  State  will  be  90  per- 
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cent.  For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  will  be  50 
percent. 

Part  C  concerns  voluntary  assistance 
programs  for  needy  children.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual 
Americans  to  participate  in  a  personal 
way  in  the  war  on  poverty  by  voluntarily 
assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more 
needy  children.  The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  section  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
Information  and  coordination  center  to 
encourage  this  voluntary  assistance. 

Title  III  covers  special  programs  to 
combat  poverty  in  rural  areas.  Part  A 
is  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  Director 
to  make  loans  and  grants.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  having  a  max- 
imum maturity  of  15  years  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  $2,500  to  any  low-income 
rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Director,  such  loans  have  a  reason- 
able possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  income  of  such  families. 
He  may  also  make  loans  to  local  co- 
operative associations  which  furnish 
essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar- 
keting services,  or  supplies  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies. 

Loans  will  be  made  under  this  section 
only  if  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  repayment  and  if  credit  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  programs. 

Part  B  provides  assistance  for  migrant 
and  other  seasonally  employed  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Director  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  program  to  assist  the  States, 
political  subdivisions  of  States,  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  orga- 
nizations, farm  associations,  or  individ- 
uals in  establishing  and  operating  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  migrant  and  other 
seasonally  employed  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  The  pro- 
grams will  be  limited  to  housing,  sanita- 
tion, education,  and  the  day  care  of 
children.  Institutions,  organizations, 
farm  associations,  and  individuals  are 
limited  to  direct  loans  only. 

Part  D  provides  for  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers.  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
pajTnents  at  a  fair  market  value  to  dairy 
farmers  ordered  since  January  1,  1964.  to 
remove  their  milk  from  the  market  be- 
cause it  contained  pesticides  approved 
by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  their 
use.  It  authorizes  appropriations  of  the 
necessary  sums  to  compensate  the 
farmers  until  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram on  January  31, 1965. 

Title  IV  concerns  employment  and  In- 
vestment incentives.  The  purpose  here  is 
to  assist  in  the  establishment,  preserva- 
tion, and  strengthening  of  small  business 
concerns  and  to  improve  their  manage- 
rial skills.  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  make,  participate  in,  or  guarantee 
loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than  15 
years,  to  any  small  business  or  any  person 
interested  in  establishing  a  small  busi- 
ness. Loans  will  not  exceed  $25,000  at 
any  one  time  and  in  making  them  the 
Director  will  give  consideration  to  their 
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possible  effect  upon  the  employment  «# 
the  long-term  xmemployed. 

These  loans  will  not  be  made  In  an, 
community  for  which  the  Director  S 
approved  a  community-action  rmH 
gram  unless  this  financial  asslstaS 
Is  consistent  with  the  program.     ^^ 

Authority  to  make   these  loans  a 
pires  June  30, 1967. 

Title  V  relates  to  work -experience  oro- 
grams.  Its  purpose  is  to  expand  the  qd- 
portunities  for  constructive  work  expert", 
erice  available  to  persons  who  are  unable 
to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
transfer  appropriated  funds  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  pilot  projects  to  employ  and 
train  heads  of  families  receiving  heto 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependS 
children  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  theae 
projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  Is  headed  by  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  OfBce 
will  administer  and  coordinate  the  en- 
tire program. 

This  title  also  authorizes  the  Director 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  State  or  local  agencies  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  refer  vol- 
unteers to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  They  will  work  in 
meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
United  States  territories,  and  of  the  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded. 

These  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica will  receive  a  stipend  not  exceeding 
$50  each  month  and  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowance,  and  housing,  trans- 
portation, supplies,  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, subsistence,  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  their  needs. 

It  also  establishes  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council,  composed  of  Federal 
department  and  agency  heads,  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Director  and  a 
National  Advisory  Council,  composed  oJ 
the  Director  and  14  representatives  of 
the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purpose 
of  the  act. 

This  is  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  I  have  taken  the  time  to  review 
its  provisions  in  detail  because  I  think 
only  in  this  way  is  it  brought  home 
clearly  that  this  is  a  multifaced  attack 
upon  the  causes  of  poverty.  Only  in  thl» 
way  is  it  clear,  too,  that  this  is  not  a  give- 
away program.  It  is  called  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  because  It  offen 
far-reaching  opportunities  to  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  share  in  the  abun- 
dance enjoyed  by  most  of  us.  It  often 
them  an  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  commitment  by  this  Congress  uA 
this  Nation  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
elimination  of  deprivation  and  depend- 
ency in  this  land.    It  is  an  imaginative, 
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oamest  beginning  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
Ss  Is  a  war  well  worth  fighting. 

The  supplemental  act  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1965  Included  $800  milUon  for  the 
inplementation  of  this  program. 

rOOD    STAMP    ACT 

On  August  11,  Congress  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  legislation  which  expands 
and  makes  permanent  a  pilot  program 
begun  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961.    I 
refer  to  the  food  stamp  program  which 
was  inaugurated  in  McDowell  County, 
w  Va    in  1961,  and  gradually  expanded 
uiitll  in  March  of  this  year  programs 
were  In  effect  in  43  rural  and  urban  areas 
In  22  States  with  some  392,000  partici- 
pants. , 
These  programs  were  initiated  by  ad- 
ministrative order  in  1961.    The  basic 
authority  was  section  32  of  an  act  of 
August  24,  1935,  which  authorizes  ex- 
penditures  to  encourage   the   domestic 
consumption  of  agricultural  commodities 
through    "benefits,    indemnities,    dona- 
tion, or  by  other  means  among  persons 
in  low-income  groups  as  determined  by 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture."    This 
same  authority  was  used  previously  by 
the  Department  to  operate  a  food  stamp 
plan  between  1939  and  1943.    That  plan 
had  proved  to  be  an  effective  method  of 
increasing  food  consmnptlon  among  the 
participating  households  and  was  only 
discontinued  in  1943  when  wartime  con- 
ditions had  greatly  reduced  unemploy- 
ment and   substantially   Increased   de- 
mands upon  U.S.  food  supplies.    The  au- 
thority granted  in  the  1935  act  could 
legally  be  used  to  continue  the  programs 
begim  in  1961  under  the  complete  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  section  32  of  that  act  provides  no 
guidelines  or  congressional  controls  over 
the  operating  details  or  size  of  the  pro- 
gram.   The  bill  we  passed  this  year  sup- 
plies this  need. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on 
the  agricultural  economy,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  31,  and  in  his 
message  on  the  antipoverty  campaign 
of  March  16,  recommended  that  this  pro- 
gram be  made  permanent  and  more 
widely  available.  The  bill  we  have  passed 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  a  food  stamp  program  and 
authorizes  $375  million  over  the  fiscal 
years  1965  to  1967  to  meet  the  costs  of 
expanding  the  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  works  in 
this  manner :  A  State  requests  that  a  pro- 
gram be  established  in  a  certain  area 
within  its  boundaries.  That  State  then 
develops  a  plan  of  operation  and  submits 
It  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Department,  the 
State  certifies  low-income  households  as 
eligible  under  the  program.  These  needy 
families  then  exchange  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  would  normally  spend 
for  food  for  coupons  of  a  higher  monetary 
value.  The  difference  between  the 
amounts  the  households  pay  and  the 
value  of  the  coupons  received  represents 
the  Federal  contribution. 

The  participating  families  use  their 
coupons  to  purchase  food  out  of  regular 
commercial  supplies  at  approved  retail 
stores.  Retailers  redeem  the  coupons 
through  the  facilities  of  the  commercial 
banking  system. 
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The  program  is  made  available  in  any 
area  only  if  the  State  requests  it,  sub- 
mits a  plan  setting  out  eligibility  stand- 
ards consistent  with  other  State  pro- 
grams and  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
local  administration.  As  I  have  said, 
there  were  43  programs  in  effect  in  March 
of  this  year.  At  that  time,  there  were  on 
file  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  234 
additional  requests  for  the  program. 

This  has  been  a  very  effective  program. 
It  serves  two  worthy  objectives  simul- 
taneously: the  strengthening  of  the 
agricultural  economy  and  the  alleviation 
of  distress  among  the  needy  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  just 
answer  to  the  contradiction  of  vast  food 
surpluses  and  hungry  Americans.  From 
the  Goverrunent  standpoint,  it  has  a  def- 
inite advantage  over  direct  distribution 
in  that  there  is  no  physical  handling  of 
food  and  no  need  to  set  up  a  distribution 
system  to  rival  the  regular  retail  outlets. 
The  majority  of  this  body  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  of  the  best  means  yet 
found  to  maintain  the  health  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  low-income  citizens  and  to 
maintain  a  higher  level  of  farm  Income 
by  enlarging  and  stabilizing  the  demand 
for  food. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program. 

HOtrStNG 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  January  27,  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  defined  the  goal  of  this 
administration  in  the  area  of  housing 
as  "a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neighbor- 
hood for  every  American  family."  The 
attaliunent  of  this  goal  necessarily  re- 
quires attention  to  the  housing  needs  of 
the  neglected  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. Rightly,  then,  this  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  has  turned  its  at- 
tention to  those  needs. 

HOTTSING  ACT  OF  19  84 

This  year  we  passed  the  first  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  brought  before  the  Congress 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961.  Like  the  act  of  1961  and  the 
housing  acts  of  prior  years,  it  covers  a 
broad  range  of  housing  and  community 
development  programs  and  activities. 
In  addition  to  extending  the  programs 
which  are  already  operative,  many 
changes  were  made  to  Improve  them  and 
make  them  more  workable.  There  are 
a  number  of  features  which  should  prove 
beneficial  to  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  our  society  by  permitting  them  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
these  programs.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  low-income  families,  to  elderly 
people,  to  those  who  are  handicapped, 
and  to  those  who  are  displaced  from  their 
dwellings. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  here  to 
note  that  this  housing  act  will  be  the 
last  to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  with  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Albert 
Rains.  For  many  years,  the  great 
strides  which  we  have  made  in  the  area 
of  housing  have  borne  the  Imprint  of  that 
gentleman.  His  voluntary  retirement  at 
the  close  of  this  session  Is  a  loss  to  all  of 
us. 


Title  I  Is  devoted  to  Federal  Housing 
Administration— FHA— mortgage  Insur- 
ance programs.  The  ptuixwe  of  the 
changes  in  these  programs  is  to  make 
them  more  workable  and,  consequently, 
to  encourage  fiuther  the  Investment  of 
private  funds  in  the  provision  and  im- 
provement of  housing.  This  section 
raises  the  dollar  limit  on  the  amoxmt 
of  home  mortgage  which  can  be  Insured 
by  the  FHA  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  in 
the  case  of  a  one-family  home,  from 
$27,500  to  $32,500  In  the  case  of  a  two- 
or  three-family  home,  and  from  $35,000 
to  $37,500  In  the  case  of  a  four-family 
home. 

It  also  raises  the  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  which  can  be  in- 
sured by  the  FHA  on  low-cost  housing 
in  nonurban  areas  from  $9,000  to  $11,000. 
Under  this  title,  the  criteria  under 
which  the  FHA  insures  home  improve- 
ment loans  for  homes  outside  urban  re- 
newal areas  is  broadened  to  include 
property  which  is  "an  acceptable  risk." 
Home  mortgagees  whose  pasnnents  on 
FHA-insured  loans  are  in  default  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  are 
granted  relief  through  a  provision  per- 
mitting lenders  to  extend  the  periods 
over  which  mortgagees  can  repay  losuis. 
In  the  same  vein,  additional  protection 
against  foreclosure  for  FHA-insured 
homeowners  is  provided. 

In  the  area  of  rental  housing,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Housing  Act  limit- 
ing FHA-insured  rental  housing  mort- 
gages to  the  cost  of  physical  improve- 
ments was  eliminated  by  this  new  act 
and  the  FHA  multifamily  rental  hous- 
ing programs  were  amended  by  elimi- 
nating the  per-room  dollar  limit  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  an  insured  mort- 
gage and  substituting  a  limit  based  upon 
the  number  of  family  uiiits  in  a  project. 
Rental  housing  better  suited  for  family 
living  wUl  result  from  this  change  in  the 
method  of  computing  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  insured  rental  housing 
mortgage. 

In  the  area  of  cooperative  housing 
projects,  loans  insured  by  the  FHA  are 
made  available  for  a  broader  range  of 
purposes  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  FHA-insured  home  Improvement 
loan  program  is  expanded  by  this  act  to 
include  loans  to  pay  municipal  charges 
against  a  property,  such  as  charges  for 
sewer  or  water  facilities. 

Approved  private  development  and 
building  organizations  and  private  non- 
profit nursing  homes  are  now  permitted 
to  obtain  FHA-insured  mortgfl«es. 

FHA-insured  mortgages  have  been 
available  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  condominiimi  housing — apart- 
ments in  a  multifamily  dwelling  which 
are  individually  owned  and  have  individ- 
ual mortgages.  But  this  new  act  amends 
that  program  by  raising  the  dollar  limit 
on  the  amount  of  mortgages  which  can 
be  insured,  by  extending  the  term  of  such 
mortgages,  and  by  authorizing  the  In- 
surance of  blanket  mortgages  to  finance 
the  construction  of  projects  to  be  sold 
as  condominiums. 

This  act  amends  the  prior  law  to  aUow 
a  nonprofit  educational  institution  to  pay 
an  FHA-hisured  mortgage  prior  to  its 
maturity  without  paying  an  adjusted 
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premlui  i  charge  and  authorizes  the  FHA 
to  aid  homeowners  who  find  structural 
defects  n  houses  purchased  with  FHA- 
insured  oans. 

Title  n  relates  to  housing  for  the 
elderly  emd  the  handicapi>ed.  It  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $75  million  in  ap- 
proprial  ions  for  direct  loans  for  housing 
for  the  jlderly  and  makes  individual  el- 
derly p<rsons  eligible  for  FHA-flnanced 
low-  anl  moderate-income  housing.  It 
also  extends  a  number  of  the  existing 
programs  for  the  elderly  to  the  handi- 
cappedTj 

Title  uU  concerns  urban  renewal.  It 
provide:  that  3  years  after  enactment  of 
this  la^ ,  no  locality  will  be  certified  to 
receive  federal  urban  renewal  or  public 
housing  assistance  unless  it  has  had  a 
minimu  n  standards  housing  code  in  ef- 
fect for  at  least  6  months.  Such  codes 
relate  t}  health,  sanitation,  and  occu- 
pancy requirements.  Urban  renewal 
funds  oiay  be  used  to  enforce  housing 
codes  ii  urban  renewal  areas  if  the 
locality  agrees  to  increase  its  code 
enforce!  nent  expenditures  by  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  required  local  con- 
tributio  i  to  the  Federal  activities. 

This  section  of  the  act  requires  that 
local  a(  encies  assure  adequate  housing 
for  ind  viduals  as  well  as  for  families 
displace  d  by  urban  renewal  projects  and 
requires  the  Administrators  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Small  I  ;usiness  Administration  to  pro- 
vide rel  )cation  assistance  and  informa- 
tion to  lersons  and  businesses  displaced 
by  urb  in  renewal  or  public  housing 
projects . 

Indiv  duals  as  well  as  families  are 
made  e  igible  for  rental  or  cooperative 
modera  e-income  housing  built  on  prop- 
erty in  1  in  urban  renewal  area.  No  dem- 
olition ]  iroject  for  urban  renewal  can  be 
started  unless  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housinj  and  Home  Finance  Agency  de- 
termine 3  that  the  same  objectives  cannot 
be  achl(  ved  by  rehabilitation. 

This  title  authorizes  urban  renewal 
projects  for  "air  rights  developments"  to 
provide  elevated  sites  for  low-  or  moder- 
ate-inc(  me  housing.  Air  rights  projects 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  area  which  is 
not  in  tself  a  sliun  but  which  consists 
primari  y  of  land  in  highways,  railways, 
or  simil  ir  facilities  which  have  a  blight- 
ing infl  lence.  Projects  will  include  the 
construition  of  foundations  and  plat- 
forms oi^er  such  facilities  as  well  as  the 
acquisit  on  of  development  rights.  No 
more  tl  an  5  percent  of  the  total  urban 
renewal  capital  grants  authorized  by  the 
act  ma3  be  used  for  the  development  of 
air  righ  s  sites. 

Relocition  benefits  to  persons  and 
small  businesses  displaced  from  urban 
renewa  areas  and  public  housing  sites 
are  inc  eased.  To  businesses  with  an- 
nual earnings  of  less  than  $10,000,  the 
sxun  of  1,500,  in  addition  to  pajrments  of 
up  to  $^  ,000  for  moving  expenses  and  di- 
rect loi  ses  of  property,  is  authorized. 
To  indl  rld^als  over  62  years  of  age  and 
low-inome  families,  up  to  $500  for 
monthl; '  rental  pasrments  over  a  5-month 
period  i ;  authorized.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  existing  payments  of  up  to  $200 
for  mo\  ing  expenses  and  direct  losses  of 
property.    Relocation  payments  will  be 


made  to  persons  displaced  after  January 
27,  1964,  only  if  they  are  unable  to  find  a 
home  in  a  low-rent  housing  project. 

This  title  institutes  a  new  program  of 
low  interest — 3  percent — loans  with  a 
20-year  maturity  to  property  owners  in 
urban  renewal  areas  to  finance  the  re- 
habilitation required  to  conform  to  the 
housing  code  or  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  urban  renewal  plan.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  new  program — for 
which  $50  million  is  authorized — will  re- 
duce the  need  for  demolition  and  removal 
of  structures  which  can  be  rehabilitated. 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
urban  planning  grants  to  communities  of 
less  than  50,000  population  and  city  and 
regional  planning  agencies  are  permitted 
to  receive  such  grants  directly,  with  the 
Governor  or  State  agency's  assent. 

Urban  planning  aid  is  authorized  for 
areas  where  employment  opportunities 
are  reduced  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
a  Federal  installation  or  a  decline  in  Fed- 
eral orders  or  activities.  Such  aid  is  also 
authorized  for  any  depressed  area,  with- 
out regard  to  population,  which  qualifies 
for  assistance  under  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  The  Federal  share  for 
planning  in  such  an  area  is  raised  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths.  Urban 
planning  aid  is  also  authorized  for  Indian 
reservations  and  to  counties  with  over 
50,000  population.  Funds  for  the  latter 
are  limited  to  15  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  urban  planning  pro- 
gram. Prior  to  this  act.  only  counties 
with  less  than  50.000  population  were 
eligible  for  urban  renewal  aid  except  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
dollars  for  urban  renewal  capital  grants 
is  authorized  under  this  title.  Of  this 
amount,  $5  million  will  be  used  for  urban 
renewal  demonstration  programs. 

Title  IV  covers  public  housing  for  low- 
income  families.  It  makes  single  low- 
income  persons  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal eligible  for  low-rent  public  housing 
and  authorizes  a  special  subsidy  of  up  to 
$120  per  year  to  a  housing  unit  occupied 
by  persons  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects  who  cannot  pay  the  regular 
rental  charged  to  other  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

Under  this  title,  we  authorized  $30,- 
250,000  to  contract  for  the  serving  of 
37,500  additional  public  housing  units. 
These  new  units  are  urgently  needed  to 
meet  the  backlog  of  applications  now 
on  hand,  a  backlog  amounting  to  over 
40,000  units  for  which  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  had  no  authoriza- 
tion. We  also  authorized  $5  million  in 
grants  for  public  housing  demonstration 
projects. 

Title  V  concerns  rural  housing.  Here 
we  extended  the  rural  housing  programs, 
including  those  for  the  elderly,  through 
September  30,  1965,  and  increased  the 
maximum  insurable  mortgage  under  the 
rural  rental  housing  program  for  the 
elderly  from  $100,000  to  $300,000.  For 
this  program  we  authorized  $150  million. 

In  addition,  we  instituted  a  new  grant 
program  to  pay  up  to  two -thirds  of  the 
development  cost  of  low- rent  housing  for 
domestic  farm  laborers.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars is  authorized  for  this  program.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  grants  will  not  be  al- 
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amounts  approved  by  the  Secretary^ 
Agriculture  and  will  be  required  to  main 
tain  the  housing  in  good  condition. 

Title  VI  concerns  commtmity  facUi 
ties.  Here  we  made  minor  amendment^ 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  reduciiur 
restrictions  on  certain  recipients  of  pub. 
lie  works  planning  loans.  We  also  in- 
creased from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the 
amount  available  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  conduct  surveys  of  state  and 
local  public  works  planning.  Twenty 
million  dollars  for  public  works  planning 
advances  is  authorized. 

Title  vn  concerns  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Under  existing 
law,  the  FNMA  must  acquire  its  funda 
from  the  Treasury  by  congressional  au- 
thority. But  this  new  act  authorizes 
that  agency  to  pool  its  first  mortgages 
and  to  sell  participations  or  interests  in 
the  pool  to  private  investors.  This  will 
enable  the  FNMA  to  obtain  cash  to  carry 
out  certain  functions,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  sfxecial  mortgages  on  selected 
types  of  structures,  such  as  nursing 
homes.  This  act  also  removes  the  present 
$20,000  limit  on  the  mortgages  which 
FNMA  can  purchase  under  its  secondary 
market  operations  and  increases  the 
maximiun  amount  of  any  short-term 
loan  made  by  FNMA  from  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  principal  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

Title  Vin  covers  training  and  fellow- 
ship programs.  It  establishes  a  new 
system  of  Federal-State  training  and  re- 
search programs  to  develop  skills  in  com- 
munity development.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  encourage  States, 
along  with  colleges  and  universities,  to 
develop  training  programs  for  technical 
and  professional  persons  who  will  become 
administrators  in  local  community  devel- 
opment programs.  Well-trained  persona 
at  the  local  level  will  repay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  these  training  pro- 
grams many  times  over  in  improved  efQ- 
ciency  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  urban  renewal,  urban  plan- 
ning, waste  treatment  facilities,  high- 
ways, and  so  forth. 

This  title  authorizes  50-50  matching 
grants  to  the  States  for  these  programs 
after  a  State  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  Administrator.  Ten  million  dollars 
is  authorized  for  this  program. 

This  title  also  authorizes  a  new  3-year 
program  to  provide  fellowships  in  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  graduate 
training  of  professional  city  planning 
and  urban  and  housing  technicians  and 
specialists.  We  authorized  $500,000  for 
this  program  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

Title  IX  concerns  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  provisions  here  are 
designed  to  strengthen  our  savings  and 
loan  associations  so  that  they  may  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties they  serve.  Here  we  extended  the 
basic  lending  area  of  a  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  association  to 
100  miles,  rather  than  50  miles,  from 
its  home  oflBce.  We  raised  from  $35,000 
to  $40,000  the  maximum  loan  on  a 
single-family  home,  removed  the  limi- 
tation on  the  aggregate  amount  which 
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can  be  loaned  outside  the  basic  lending 
Sea  and  allowed  investments  of  up  to 
5  percent  of  an  association's  assets  in 
nroperty  in  urban  renewal  areas 

-nus  title  also  amends  prior  legisla- 
tion to  permit  loans  secured  by  a  lease- 
hold if  the  term  of  the  leasehold  does 
not  expire  for  at  least  15  years  after 
the  maturity  of  the  loan  and  to  permit 
an  association  to  invest  2  percent  of  its 
assets  in  a  savings  and  loan  corporation 
located  in  the  State  of  the  association's 
home  ofBce.  A  Federal  home  loan  bank 
is  permitted  to  accept  nonfederally  in- 
sured home  mortgages  with  maturities 
of  up  to  30  years  and  amounts  up  to 
$40  000— instead  of  25  years  and  $35,- 
000— as  collateral  for  loans  to  its  mem- 
bers In  addition,  an  association  is  per- 
mitted to  invest  in  Government  and 
municipal  bonds  and  to  invest  up  to  20 
percent— rather  than  15  percent— of  its 
assets  in  federally  insured  loans  for 
property  alteration  or  improvement  and 
the  limit  on  such  loans  is  raised  from 
$3,500  to  $5,000. 

All  of  these  provisions,  and  others 
which  I  shall  not  enumerate,  will  help 
to  expand  the  service  and  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. They  are  invaluable  local  com- 
munity institutions  which  today  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  single  source  of 
home  mortgage  financing  as  well  as  a 
major  channel  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment for  the  average  citizen. 

Title  X  is  the  miscellaneous  title.  It 
makes  minor  amendments  to  existing 
legislation  to  settle  specific  problems  in 
certain  geographical  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  all.  this  Housing  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $1,100,500,000,  exclud- 
ing new  public  housing  units,  to  main- 
tain these  programs  through  September 
30.1965. 

In  signing  this  act.  President  Johnson 
thanked  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
making  "the  most  constructive  attack  by 
any  Congress  on  the  challenge  of  keeping 
America  a  fit  and  a  fine  place  for  our 
families."  This  is  indeed  a  noteworthy 
achievement.  But  perhaps  its  more 
basic  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
Is  an  extension  of  opportunity  to  those 
who  have  benefited  least  from  the  abtm- 
dance  of  this  Nation.  Again,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  it  "carries  forward 
our  continuing  efforts  to  eradicate  slums 
and  blight  in  our  cities,  to  assure  decent 
housing  for  those  least  able  to  find  it — 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  severely  handi- 
capped, and  those  in  our  rural  areas." 

HOUSING  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

The  record  of  this  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  in  extending  aid  to  our 
senior  citizens  to  enable  them  to  improve 
their  housing  conditions  is  indeed  a  no- 
table one.  In  fact,  we  might  even  go 
back  a  year  and  mention  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens Housing  Act  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled 2d  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  That  act  authorized  a  $200 
million  expansion  of  Federal  programs 
for  the  promotion  of  better  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Last  year,  as  I  described  in  some  detail 
In  my  report  for  the  first  session,  we 
passed  Public  Law  88-158  which  author- 
ized an  additional  $50  million  in  loans  to 


nonprofit  corporations  and  consumer  co- 
operatives to  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

On  June  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-340.  another  indi- 
cation of  our  continuing  commitment  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  problems  of  the 
estimated  one-half  of  our  aged  popula- 
tion who  live  in  substandard  housing  or 
housing  unsuited  to  their  special  needs. 

This  act  extended  the  program  of  in- 
sured rental  housing  loans  for  the  elderly 
in  rural  areas  for  90  days,  to  September 
30, 1964.  This  was  admittedly  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  to  prevent  the  termi- 
nation of  a  promising  program  which 
was  set  up  under  the  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act  of  1962  and  which  was  due  to 
terminate  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  omnibus  housing  act,  discussed 
above,  extends  this  program  but  that 
measure  had  not  been  enacted  by  June 
30  when  this  particular  program  was  due 
to  terminate. 

This  is  a  program  which  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  insure  loans 
made  by  private  companies  to  individ- 
uals or  companies  to  build  rural  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

This  is  a  necessary  program.  Nearly 
one-third  of  our  elderly  live  on  farms  or 
in  small  towns.  More  than  1  million 
rural  families  live  in  homes  of  such  poor 
condition  that  they  endanger  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  occupants.  This  pro- 
gram, while  new  and  conducted  on  a 
limited  scale,  is  a  very  promising  one. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  year  1963 — the  100th  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation — was  a  year  of  moral  crisis 
for  the  American  conscience  as  the  fight 
for  human  dignity  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  moved  into  the 
legislative  arena  with  great  urgency.  As 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  wrote  in  "The 
People  Take  the  Lead :  A  Record  of  Prog- 
ress in  Civil  Rights,  1954-64: 

Historians  may  well  look  back  on  this 
period  as  the  turning  point  of  the  second 
American  revolution — a  constructive  revo- 
lution to  realize  in  full,  for  all  our  people, 
the  freedoms  which  are  our  heritage. 

It  is  a  fact  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  securing  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans,  particularly  within  the  past 
few  years.  The  civil  rights  legislation 
passed  by  the  85th  and  87th  Congresses 
has  done  much  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  for  the  Negro.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
indisputable  that  citizenship  has  not  yet 
been  full  realized  for  all  Americans.  By 
1963.  it  had  become  apparent  that  more 
comprehensive  legislation  was  needed. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  irrepressible 
drive  for  equal  opportunity  and  for  an 
end  to  the  indignity  of  racial  segrega- 
tion has  engaged  millions  of  Americans. 
It  was  right,  fitting,  and  inevitable  that 
it  would  also  engage  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION 

In  October  1963.  President  Kennedy 
signed  a  bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  September 
30.  1964.  The  civil  rights  bill,  pending 
before  Congress  at  that  time,  also  ex- 
tended the  hfe  of  that  agency  and  in- 
creased its  powers.   However,  since  action 


on  the  more  comprehensive  measure  was 
not  completed  when  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission was  due  to  terminate,  the  action 
of  the  Congress  was  significant.  In  pass- 
ing this  bill,  we  preserved  the  continuity 
of  that  body  during  the  interim  period. 
In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session,  I  described  the  very  noteworthy 
contributions  made  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  during  the  7  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Conunerce 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  included  an  appropriation  of  $985,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT 

On  July  2,  1964,  President  Johnson 
afflxed  his  signature  to  Public  Law 
88-352,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
importance  of  this  occasion  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  signing  of  the  bill 
came  just  5  hours  after  Congress  had 
completed  action  on  this  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  It  climaxed  an  entire  year 
of  consideration,  debate,  and  compromise 
within  the  country  and  within  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Our  action 
constituted  one  of  the  best  possible  illus- 
trations of  the  democratic  process  in 
operation;  we  acted  neither  in  haste  nor 
in  hate.  This  law  received  the  biparti- 
san support  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats  voted  for  its 
passage.  Tens  of  thousands  of  civic  and 
religious  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  support  it;  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  support  it.  It  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  resolution  in  conformity 
with  a  broad  national  consensus  that 
every  person  is  entitled  to  justice,  to 
equality,  and  to  an  equal  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

This  act  was  first  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  June  1963;  he  devoted 
himself  to  promoting  its  enactment  until 
his  death.  And  in  his  very  first  speech 
to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  just  6  days 
after  his  succession  to  the  Ofiflce  of  Pres- 
ident, President  Johnson  urged  "the  ear- 
liest possible  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bill."  He  continued  to  recommend  and 
to  work  for  enactment  in  the  months 
following. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  act  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

Title  I  concerns  voting  rights.  It  re- 
quires election  ofBcials  to  apply  uniform 
standards  in  registering  voters  and  pro- 
hibits them  from  disqualifying  persons 
for  immaterial  errors  or  omissions  on 
applications  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. It  creates,  in  voting  rights  suits,  a 
presumption  that  a  person  who  has  com- 
pleted a  sixth-grade  education  in  a  pre- 
dominantly English  language  school  is 
sufficiently  literate  or  intelligent  to  vote. 
Literacy  tests  must  be  given  in  writing 
unless  an  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
General  permits  otherwise.  If  the  At- 
torney General  finds  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination, he  may  bring  suit.  He  has 
had  this  power  since  1957  but  under  the 
new  act  he  or  the  defendant  may  ask  for 
a  three-judge  Federal  court  from  which 
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an  sppe  tl  may  be  taken  directly  to  the 
8aprem<  Court. 

Title  1  provides  relief  against  dls- 
crlmlna  ion  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation o  1  accoimt  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  natio  lal  origin.  The  following  estab- 
lishmen  s  are  covered  under  this  title : 

Any  establishment  which  provides 
lodging  o  transient  guests  unless  it  con- 
tain lesf  than  five  rooms  for  hire  and  is 
occupiec  by  the  proprietor  as  his  place 
of  reside  nee. 

Any  f  I  kcillty  primarily  engaged  in  sell- 
ing fo<d  for  consumption  on  the 
premises .  or  any  gasoline  station,  if  it 
offers  t<  serve  interstate  travelers  or  If 
a  subst  intial  portion  of  the  products 
which  i  sells  have  moved  in  interstate 
commer  ;e. 

Any  t  leater,  stadlimi,  or  other  place  of 
public  ethibition  or  entertainment  if  it 
customarily  presents  sources  of  enter- 
tainmer  t  which  move  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Rnall  7,  any  establishment  which  is  lo- 
cated ii  or  contains  an  establishment 
otherwise  covered  by  this  title  if  it  also 
serves  t  le  patrons  of  the  establishment 
covered  by  this  title — a  barber  shop  in  a 
hotel.  f(  r  example. 

An  inllvldual  or,  in  cases  of  patterns 
of  discr  mlnation,  the  Attorney  General, 
may  bri  ig  civil  injunctive  sviits  In  a  Fed- 
eral coirt.  The  coiirt  is  authorized  to 
waive  tl  e  payment  of  fees,  costs,  and  se- 
curity, jnd  appoint  an  attorney  for  the 
plalntifl .  •        , 

In  St)  ktes  which  have  a  public  accom- 
modatio  ns  law,  an  individual  may  not  file 
suit  until  30  days  after  he  has  notified 
the  loca  agency  handling  discriminatory 
practice  ».  Also,  the  Federal  courts  may 
delay  o  >nslderation  of  such  stilts  until 
State  p:  oceedlngs  have  been  concluded. 

In  St  ites  without  public  accommoda- 
tions lai7s,  suit  may  be  brought  imme- 
diately )ut  the  court  may  refer  the  mat- 
ter, for  a  period  of  no  longer  than  120 
days,  to  the  Commvmlty  Relations  Serv- 
ice estailished  by  this  act.  This  referral 
does  no ;  apply  to  cases  brought  by  the 
Attome  r  General,  nor  Is  he  bound  by  the 
30  days'  notice  to  State  ofiBcials  provision. 

Title  11  bans  discrimination  in  public 
facilitie!.  These  include  hospitals,  li- 
braries, parks,  and  swimming  pools 
owned,  )perated,  or  managed  by  State  or 
local  governments.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  I  uthorlzed  to  initiate  suits  to  de- 
segregae  such  facilities  If  the  person 
who  coi  iplalns  to  him  Is  unable  to  do  so. 

Title  rv  seeks  to  speed  school  desegre- 
gation. It  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  initiate  and  Intervene  in  public 
school  desegregation  suits  when  ag- 
grieved persons  are  unable  to  do  so  and 
provide  I  techiilcal  and  financial  assist- 
ance, w  len  requested  by  school  boards,  to 
assist  Ii  I  solving  problems  arising  out  of 
desegre  ition. 

TlUe  V  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  4  more  years 
-and  gi^es  it  two  new  duties.  It  Is  au- 
thorize<  1  to  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house f  )r  civil  rights  Information  and  to 
lnvesti{  ate  voting  frauds. 

Title  VI  deals  with  programs  which  re- 
ceive Federal  aid.  It  permits  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  funds  from  pro- 
grams ( >r  parts  of  programs  when  it  has 


been  found  that  a  recipient  of  funds  has 
discriminated  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.  Such  a  finding  can- 
not be  made  without  a  hearing  and  not 
until  the  recipient  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity for  compliance  and  30-days  no- 
tice has  been  given  to  the  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  committees.  A  recip- 
ient whose  funds  have  been  terminated 
or  refused  has  the  right  to  judicial  re- 
view of  the  agency  action. 

Title  Vn  prohibits  certain  employers, 
labor  unions,  and  employment  agencies 
whose  actions  afifect  Interstate  commerce 
from  discriminating  against  employees 
or  members  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.  No  em- 
ployers or  labor  vmions  will  be  covered 
for  the  first  year  and  only  those  with 
100,  75,  and  50  or  more  employees  or 
members  will  be  covered  during  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  years,  respectively. 
Ultimately,  employers  and  labor  unions 
with  25  or  more  employees  or  members 
will  be  covered.  Employment  agencies 
are  covered  If  they  regularly  undertake 
to  secure  employees  for  employers  cov- 
ered by  this  title. 

This  title  also  creates  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to 
receive  complaints  of  job  discrimination, 
to  investigate  them,  to  seek  voluntary 
compliance,  and,  next  year,  to  refer  cases 
to  the  Attorney  General.  Members  of 
the  Commission  may  file  complaints  and 
so  may  the  Attorney  General  If  he  finds 
a  pattern  of  discrimination.  If  an  in- 
dividual complains  of  discrimination  in 
a  State  which  has  a  fair  employment  law, 
the  local  or  State  agency  administer- 
ing the  law  must  be  given  60  days  to  re- 
solve the  complaint  before  it  goes  to  the 
Federal  Commission.  A  State  enacting 
a  new  law  is  given  120  days  to  resolve  the 
complaint  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  its  law.  The  Federal  Commission 
is  given  30  to  60  days  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaint. 

If  the  problem  remains,  the  aggrieved 
person  may  file  a  civil  suit  and  the  court 
may  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
tervene. Once  the  case  is  in  court,  the 
judge  may  grant  the  Federal  or  State 
commission  an  additional  60  days  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

Title  VIII  directs  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  compile  statistics  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  by  race,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin  in  areas  of  the  country  rec- 
ommended by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. These  statistics  will  aid  in  deter- 
mining patterns  of  discrimination. 

Title  rx  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  intervene  in  any  civil  rights  case 
brought  under  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  guarantee  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment if  he  certifies  that  the  case  is  of 
general  public  importance. 

Title  X  establishes  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  a  Community  Relations 
Service  to  help  communities  resolve  dis- 
putes relating  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Title  XI  is  the  miscellaneous  title.  It 
provides  for  a  jury  title  in  all  criminal 
contempt  cases  arising  under  titles  n 
through  vni.  The  limits  of  punishment, 
with  or  without  a  jury  trial,  are  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  6  months. 


This  act  Is  tnily  a  milestone  in  Amer> 
ica's  progress  toward  full  justice  for  all  oj 
her  citizens.  It  is  the  first  time  since  Re- 
construction  days  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  comprehensive  civil  rights  bl£ 
Certainly  the  bill  in  Itself  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  relations  between  races  of 
different  color  even  in  a  land  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  But  it  will  give  to  all  Americang 
a  promise  for  the  future  and  an  assur. 
ance  of  good  faith.  It  will  give  to  the 
world  a  reaflBrmatlon  of  the  American 
ideal.  And  it  will  provide  an  atmosphere 
In  which  men  of  good  will  of  both  races 
can  work  together  to  overcome  the  tragic 
effects  of  long  years  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  appro- 
priations totaling  $12,838,000  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

INDIANS 

Through  the  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  several  programs 
designed  to  aid  the  Indian,  the  first  man 
In  America  but  one  who  has  not  shared 
fully  in  the  abundance  and  opportunity 
of  this  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  protection  and  welfare 
of  the  American  Indian.  It  serves  as 
trustee  for  lands  and  money  belonging  to 
the  Indians,  supervises  the  reservations, 
helps  teach  them  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  land,  and  provides  public  services 
such  as  education  and  welfare  aid.  We 
appropriated  $206,623,550  to  that  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  $210,586,500 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Public  Health  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare carries  on  many  activities  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  health 
of  the  American  Indian.  We  appropri- 
ated $64,310,750  for  those  activities  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  and  $69,955,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment established  in  1946,  hears  and 
decides  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  any  group  of  American  Indians  who 
live  in  the  United  States.  To  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  activities,  we  appropriated 
$297,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
$310,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

ADULT   INDIAN    VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

In  1956,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion establishing  an  Indian  vocational 
training  program.  Although  that  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  only  8 
years.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective 
tool  in  equipping  American  Indians  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  35  with  work 
skills. 

The  reasons  for  that  legislation  are 
very  compelling.  The  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  Indian  is  below  that  of 
the  general  population  and  the  resources 
of  the  reservation  are  inadequate  to  sup- 
port the  increasing  population.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Indian  is  turning  more 
and  more  to  wage  work  off  the  reserva- 
tion. Being,  in  the  main,  unskilled,  he 
works  for  lower  wages  or  is  unemploy- 
able. 
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The  act  passed  in  1956  was  an  attempt 
to  do  somethhig  constructive  about  this 
n  nblem  It  has  been  of  real  benefit  not 
Siy  to  the  individual  Indian  but  to  the 
SaSon  for  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  special  services  for  the  In- 
dians is  lowered  as  they  are  equipped 
adequately  to  support  theh:  families. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  are  quali- 
fied and  wish  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram greatly  exceeds  the  number  for 
which  funds  are  available.  As  of  Novem- 
ber 30. 1962,  there  were  1,283  individuals 
being  trained  under  the  program.  An 
additional  346  appUcants  were  waiting 
on  registers  at  the  various  training  des- 
tinations and  642  applications  were  m 
process  at  various  reservations. 

Late  in  1963,  the  88th  Congress  amend- 
ed the  1956  act  by  increasing  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
program  from  $7,500,000  to  $12  mUlion 
annually  and  by  increasing  the  portion 
of  this  amount  which  may  be  used  for 
administering  the  program  from  $1  mil- 
Uon  to  $1,500,000. 

BELOCATION,  REHABILITATION,  AND  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENECA  NATION 

Great  damage  caused  by  floods,  not 
only  In  terms  of  property  loss  but  in 
terms  of  loss  of  Ufe,  made  it  essential  that 
the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River  be 
dammed  and  flood  control  instituted. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  dam,  the  only 
feasible  one,  was  on  the  Allegheny  River 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  close  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Klnzua 
Dam  were  first  made  available  in  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1958 
and  present  plans  call  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  structure,  at  the  cost  of  $107 
million,  early  next  year. 

The  lands  to  be  fiooded  by  the  reser- 
voir, either  permanently  or  intermit- 
tently, total  about  21,175  acres.  Some 
10,200  acres  of  these  lands  belong  to  the 
Seneca  Indians,  having  been  confirmed 
to  them  under  article  m  of  a  treaty  of 
November  11,  1794.  Under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  Government  has 
taken  that  land  and  it  will  be  fiooded  in 
October  of  this  year.  The  Seneca  Na- 
tion contested  in  the  courts  the  authority 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  condemn 
the  land  and  to  construct  the  project  but 
it  lost  its  suits. 

The  Seneca  Nation  has  approximately 
4,200  enrolled  members.  Around  3,000 
of  them  live  on  reservation  lands;  the 
remaining  have  left  to  find  employment 
and  residence  elsewhere.  The  Seneca 
Reservation  consists  of  three  discon- 
nected parts.  The  larger  inhabited  part 
Is  known  as  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tion where  approximately  1,900  Senecas 
live.  They  are  untouched  by  the  Kin- 
zua  Dam  or  Reservoir. 

The  remaining  Senecas,  approximately 
1,100  in  number,  live  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservation.  Of  these,  482— making  up 
127  families — actually  reside  within  the 
area  of  maximum  reach  of  the  Klnzua 
Reservoir.  These  families  must  be  re- 
located. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  suits 
instituted  by  the  Seneca  Nation  make  it 
clear  that  as  a  matter  of  legal  obligation 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States,  the  Federsd  Government  is 
obUged  to  do  no  more  than  pay  the  Sen- 
eca Indians  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  interests  taken  from  them. 
However,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  in  the  past  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  Indian  tribes,  beyond  the 
compeiisatlon  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled,  whenever  their  treaty  lands  are 
preempted  for  Federal  projects.  During 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress,  we 
passed  a  bill  for  the  relocation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion. 

There  are  three  categories  of  money 
which  will  be  paid  under  this  act.  The 
first  category  is  that  of  direct  damages 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  reservoir.  This  includes  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface  value  of  the  land 
to  be  Inundated,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  dwelling  places,  barns,  outbuild- 
ings, and  other  improvements  to  be  de- 
molished. The  act  we  have  passed  au- 
thorizes a  payment  of  $1,289,060  for 
these  purposes. 

The  second  category  is  that  of  indirect 
damages.  The  act  allows  $945,573  for 
such  items  as  payment  for  relocation,  for 
the  lost  use  of  timber,  fish,  fruits,  berries, 
and  herbs  and  for  the  loss  of  enjoyment 
of  ready  access  to  the  river  bottom.  Also 
included  are  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  riverbed,  the 
cost  of  supplying  domestic  water  at  the 
two  relocation  sites,  together  with  the 
leveling,  planning,  staking,  survey,  and 
acquisition  of  the  relocation  sites.  Fi- 
nally, it  includes  the  cost  of  moving  and 
the  possible  loss  of  earnings  while 
moving. 

The  third  category  of  money  author- 
ized by  this  act  is  to  be  used  to  improve 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
conditions  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  personally  affected  by  the  Federal 
project.  This  act  authorizes  $12,128,917 
for  the  construction  of  new,  modern 
homes  for  the  displaced  Seneca  families, 
for  the  erection  of  new  tribal  conununity 
buildings,  for  a  20-year  scholarship  pro- 
gram and  vocational  education  and  coun- 
seling services.  The  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  lift  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Senecas  above  the  level  which 
existed  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  and  dam  so  that  they  will  gen- 
erally be  better  off  afterward  than  they 
were  before. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  believe  that  this  is  truly  a  just  and 
generous  settlement  which  will  provide 
for  the  continued  existence  of  an  ancient 
nation  with  a  great  heritage. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $12,128,- 
917  for  this  program. 

judicial:  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

We  are  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
cept of  equal  justice  for  all.  However, 
certain  practices  in  our  society  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  land  of  justice  for  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  and  another  for  the  poor.  One 
of  the  crudest  forms  which  poverty  takes 
is  that  in  which  an  indigent  defendant  is 
denied  the  resources  which  are  available 
to  the  affluent  defendant.    One  very  im- 


poitant  resource  is  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  The  sixth  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  assines  the  right  to 
assistance  of  covmsel  in  criminal  cases. 
A  concern  that  the  mandate  of  this 
amendment  be  observed  has  moved  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  distin- 
gaiished  members  of  the  Federal  court 
system  spealung  as  individuals,  to  sup- 
port, the  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing adequate  representation.  In  fact, 
proposals  for  adequate  representation  for 
indigent  defendants  in  our  Federal  courts 
have  been  introduced  and  studied  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  Is 
with  deep  gratification  that  I  report  that 
this  Democratic-controlled  Congress  has 
transformed  these  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations into  public  law. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ob- 
vious. Nearly  10.000  persons,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  total  nimiber  of  defend- 
ants in  Federal  criminal  cases,  armually 
require  court-appointed  attorneys  be- 
cause they  are  financially  unable  to  re- 
tain their  own.  The  bar  has  responded 
conscientiously  to  this  obligation  but 
there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that 
this  procedure  does  not  accomplish  the 
full  intent  of  the  constitutional  provision. 
The  court-appointed  lawyer  must  serve 
without  compensation.  Customarily,  he 
is  not  appointed  until  long  after  the  ar- 
rest and  those  appointed  are  often  with- 
out trial  experience  or  familiarity  with 
criminal  procedures. 

The  legislation  enacted  this  year  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  counsel  to 
represent  defendants  in  felony  and  mis- 
demeanor cases  where  defendants  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  their  own 
counsel.  Counsel  is  appointed  either 
from  the  bar  directly  or  as  furnished  by 
bar  associations  or  legal  aid  agencies,  as 
each  district  court  shall  decide.  It  is 
specified  that  he  will  be  appointed  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  proceeding  and  shall 
continue  through  each  successive  stage  of 
appeal. 

This  act  also  provides  for  the  compen- 
sation of  counsel  appointed  by  the  coiut. 
Counsel  so  appointed  will  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $15  per  ho\ir  for 
time  spent  in  court  or  before  a  U.S.  Com- 
missioner and  $10  per  hour  for  time  spent 
out  of  court,  plus  reimbursement  for  rea- 
sonable expenses.  Compensation  will 
not  exceed  $500  in  a  felony  case  or  $300 
in  a  misdemeanor  case  but  higher  com- 
pensation Is  authorized  in  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

An  important  section  of  this  act  pro- 
vides compensation  for  "services  other 
than  counsel."  Included  here  are  in- 
vestigative, expert,  or  other  services 
which  are  often  necessary  to  an  ade- 
quate defense. 

Each  district  court  and  court  of  ap- 
peals is  directed  to  put  its  approved  plan 
into  operation  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment. 

I  think  the  significance  of  this  act  Is 
well  sununarlzed  by  Ronald  Goldf  arb  in 
his  article,  "Crime.  Wealth,  and  Justice." 
in  the  New  Republic  of  August  22.  1964, 
There  he  said: 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act,  which  CongreM 
passed,  reaches  a  high  water  marlc  In  the 
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admlnlstiation  of  justice,  and  joins  the  legis- 
lature In  the  movement  of  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches  toward  more  mat\ire  and 
civilized  ptandards  of  social  justice. 
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I'ederal   Salary  Reform  Act  of 
not  "just  another  pay  raise" 

employees.     It  was  a 

reform  act"  because  it  estab- 

t^e  principle  of  comparability  of 

and  private  enterprise  salaries 

same  levels  of  work.    Increas- 

the  years,  Federal  salary  sys- 

failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 

systems    in    private    industry. 

Kennedy  recommended  that 

employee  salaries  "be  fixed  un- 

understood  and  objective  stand- 

rhe  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 

did  just  that  by  providing  for 

..^ review  of  Federal  salaries  to 

continued  comparability  between 

{ nd  private  salaries.    The  basis 

recommendations  for  sal- 

_ .  _  is  a  survey  of  wage  scales  in 

ndustry  which  is  made  annually 

;  bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

with   this   survey,   President 

recommended   that   the   88th 

adjust  the  salaries  of  Federal 

_  to  make  them  comparable  to 

private  industry.    And  perhaps 

in  history  gave  more  public 

to  a  Federal  employee  bill  than 
Johnson  did  to  the  Federal 
„  Salary  Act  of  1964.     In  his 
]  Qessage,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
January  21,  1964,  he  praised  the 
of  comparability  as  a  "sound 
!,"  a  principle  which  "is  fair  to 
_.,  to  Government  employees, 
..  Government  as  an  employer." 
lis  judgment  that  "Government 
will  be  best  served  by  an  upward 
in  salaries"  and  he  recom- 
that  Congress  enact  legislation 
that  end. 
Ajugust  14,  1964,  President  John- 
into  law  the  Federal  Em- 
Salary  Act,  the  most  comprehen- 
raise  bill  ever  to  be  passed  by 
, ;  It  covers  more  than  1.8  mil- 
_'_  in  all  three  branches  of  the 
service  and  provides  $556.8  mil- 
raise  for  all  Federal  civilian  em- 
and    for    Federal    executives, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  legis- 
judicial  branch   employees, 
vary  from  3  to  33  percent, 
indicates  that  Federal  ofiBcials 
this  pay  raise.     Members  of 
had  had  no  pay  raise  since  1955 
the  cost  of  living  and  salaries 
_.  continued  to  rise.    Executive 
^he  Federal  Government  had  not 
apjusted    since    1956.     In   April, 
Johnson  listed  this  bill  ambng 
"  legislation  to  be  considered 
during  the  second  session. 
; — reasoning   accepted   by 
of  the  Members  of  this 
compelling  Indeed.    As  he  said 
to  the  American  Society  ol 
Editors  on  April  17: 
good  government,  the  first  and 
;  need  Is  good  people.     The  pay 
to  be  debated  In  Congress  reaches 
very  essence  of  urgency  if  the  Gov- 
means    to    retain    excellence    and 
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It  is  certainly  true,  as  President  John- 
son pointed  out  elsewhere,  that: 

It  Is  false  economy  to  offer  salaries  that 
win  attract  the  mediocre  but  repel  the 
talented. 

DU.\L    COMPENSATION 

In  August,  too.  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a  bill  which  repeals  and 
recodifies  approximately  250  laws  and 
rulings  dating  back  to  1894.  It  is  de- 
signed to  revise  and  codify  obsolete  laws 
regulating  the  compensation  of  retired 
military  personnel  and  the  employment 
of  civilians  in  more  than  one  Federal 
position. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  piece  of 
legislation  but  its  major  purposes  may  be 
stated  here.  Generally,  it  is  intended  to 
prohibit  Government  personnel  from 
holding  more  than  one  full-time  office  or 
several  part-time  positions  requiring 
more  than  40  hours'  work  each  week. 

The  provisions  pertaining  to  military 
personnel  are  designed  to  enable  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  to 
hire  retired  regular  ofBcers  with  technical 
skills  which  are  in  short  supply.  Other 
provisions  modify  certain  advantages 
held  by  retired  military  men  over  other 
Federal  civilian  personnel,  such  as  vet- 
erans' preference  in  cuts  in  force  and  in 
employment  procedures. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES    HEALTH    BENEFITS    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

On  March  17.  1964.  President  John- 
son signed  a  bill  which  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  in  several  significant  ways.  The 
original  act  of  1959  established  a  pre- 
paid, voluntary  health  insurance  plan 
for  Government  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies with  costs  to  be  shared  equally  by  the 
Government  and  the  beneficiaries.  The 
5  years  of  the  operation  of  this  plan 
have  shown  the  need  for  some  liberaliza- 
tions and  these  were  made  in  the  amend- 
ments passed  this  year. 

The  most  important  changes  effected 
by  these  amendments  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  increased  the  Government 
contributions  to  family  enrollments  of 
women  with  nondependent  husbands  so 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  contribution 
made  by  males. 

Second.  It  continues  the  health-ben- 
efits coverage  of  unmarried  children  un- 
der family  enrollments  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  21  rather  than  19. 

Third.  It  includes  unmarried  foster 
children  in  family  enrollments. 

Fourth.  It  considers  all  employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  health-benefits 
program  by  December  31.  1964,  as  hav- 
ing enrolled  at  their  first  opportunity. 
This  is  an  important  provision.  Under 
the  original  act,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
continue  coverage  after  retirement,  an 
employee  had  either  to  retire  on  an  im- 
mediate annuity  after  at  least  12  years 
of  service  or  for  disability,  or  have  been 
continuously  enrolled  in  a  plan  from  his 
first  opportunity  to  do  so.  Some  em- 
ployees failed  to  enroll  at  their  first  op- 
portunity and  therefore  could  not  have 
continued  their  coverage  after  retire- 
ment. With  this  amendment,  an  em- 
ployee who  enrolls  in  a  plan  on  or  before 
December  31.  1964,  is  considered  to  have 
enrolled  at  the  first  opportunity. 


Fifth.  It  permits  an  enrolled  employee 
to  continue  his  coverage  while  recelvlQc 
compensation  from  the  Bureau  of  1^- 
ployees'  Compensation  regardless  of 
when  the  illness  or  Injury  entitling  him 
to  such  payment  occurred.  Prior  to  this 
amendment,  an  employee  who  was  pm 
on  compensation  from  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  as  the  result  of 
an  injury  which  was  sustained  before 
July  1,  1960 — the  date  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  program  went 
into  effect — lost  his  health  benefits  cov- 
erage. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION    ACT 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  waa 
intended  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  reexamine  the  organization  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  to  de- 
termine what  changes  are  necessary  to 
promote  the  better  execution  of  the  laws 
as  well  as  morts  effective  management 
and  expeditious  administration. 

That  act  has  been  amended  and  ex- 
tended several  times  but  the  basic  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  submit  to  Congress  plans  to 
reorganize  agencies  through  transfer, 
abolition,  or  consolidation  of  agency 
functions  has  remained  the  same.  As 
the  law  now  stands  each  plan  submitted 
by  the  President  automatically  takes 
effect  within  60  days  unless  it  is  disap- 
proved by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  either 
House  of  Congress. 

The  act  expired  on  June  1,  1963.  In 
his  budget  message,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  21,  1964,  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  the  author- 
ity to  transmit  reorganization  plans  to 
Congress  be  reinstated.  On  July  2  he 
signed  Public  Law  88-351.  which  ex- 
tended the  Reorganization  Act  through 
June  1,  1965.  It  also  stipulated  that  the 
authority  to  submit  reorganization  plans 
does  not  extend  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
executive  department. 

Through  the  years.  Presidential  use  of 
the  authority  granted  by  this  act  has  re- 
sulted in  reduced  expenditures,  in- 
creased efiflciency,  and  the  elimination  of 
much  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
effort.  It  can  be  expected  that  com- 
parable benefits  will  continue  to  accrue. 

PRESIDENTIAL    TRANSITION    ACT 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  spoke  of 
the  Presidential  Transition  Act  and  re- 
ported that  it  was  then  in  conference. 
Happily,  differences  in  the  bills  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  by  this  House  were 
compromised  and  that  very  important 
measure  was  signed  by  President  John- 
son in  March  of  this  year. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by 
President  Kennedy  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs.  As  that  Commission 
pointed  out: 

In  1952-53.  the  cost  to  a  special  Republi- 
can committee  of  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  Inauguration 
exceeded  $200,000.  In  1960-61,  the  cost  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  totaled 
at  least  $360,000.  These  funds  were  used 
largely  to  pay  for  office  space,  communica- 
tions, staff  salaries,  and  transportatlOT. 
These  costs  have  Increased  the  financlil 
pressures  on  the  parties.  The  perflOM 
primarily  Involved  are  no  longer  candld»t« 
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♦«r  nfflce-  they  are  the  President-elect  and 
vTce  Pre^dent-elect  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  correct  to  regard 
the  President-elect  as  a  private  citizen 
between  the  election  In  November  and 
the  Inauguration  on  January  20.  Cer- 
tainly the  expenses  for  travel,  communi- 
cation, office  space,  printing,  and  so 
forth  are  Government  expenses,  not  pri- 
vate or  partisan  expenses.  And  certain- 
ly it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Government  to  support  the  orderly 
transfer  of  executive  power. 

As  passed,  this  act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  to  a  nonincum- 
bent  President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect, office  space,  compensation  for  staff 
personnel,  experts  and  consultants,  and 
payments  of  travel  expenses,  subsistence 
allowances,  communications,  and  print- 
ing services.  It  also  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator, 6  months  after  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  President,  to  pro- 
vide similar  services  to  an  outgoing 
President  and  Vice  President. 

An  appropriation  of  up  to  $900,000  for 
any  one  Presidential  transition  was  au- 
thorized and  funds  appropriated  will  re- 
main available  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  transition  takes  place  and  in 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    CONFERENCE    ACT 

In  1954-55,  President  Eisenhower,  re- 
sponding to  pressure  from  the  bar,  the 
public,  and  some  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, established  an  Administrative  Con- 
ference to  study  problems  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  regulatory  and  administra- 
tive agencies.  And  in  1961-62.  President 
Kennedy  established  a  second  temporary 
Conference.  Both  were  established  by 
Executive  order.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Conference  established 
by  President  Kennedy,  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  administrative  conf»?r- 
ence,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  very 
significant  piece  of  legislation  during  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  Administrative  Conference  Act 
establishes  a  permanent  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
mulate recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  administrative  procedures 
within  Federal  agencies.  The  main  body 
of  the  Conference  will  be  an  assembly 
consisting  of  a  Chairman,  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  5 -year  term;  an  11 
man  Council,  appointed  by  the  President 
for  3-year  terms;  and  a  flexible  nimiber 
of  members  which  may  vary  from  75  to 
91.  The  ntimber  of  members  drawn  from 
the  Government  will  constitute  one-third 
or  two-fifths  of  the  total  number,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  members. 
The  nongovernmental  members  will  be 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
broad  representation  of  the  views  of  pri- 
vate citizens  and  will  be  members  of  the 
bar,  scholars  in  the  field  of  administra- 
tive law  or  government,  or  others 
especially  informed  by  knowledge  and 
experience  with  respect  to  Federal  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 

The  power  of  this  Conference  will  be 
limited  to  study  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and /or  the  Judicial  Conference. 

This  is  a  very  important  act.  The  ad- 
ministration  of   regulatory    and   other 


statutes  enacted  by  Congress  substan- 
tially affects  large  numbers  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  many  areas  of  business 
and  economic  activity.  The  protection 
of  public  and  private  interests  requires 
continuing  attention  to  the  administra- 
tive procedure  of  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
sure maximum  efficiency  and  fairness. 
Only  a  conference  such  as  this  can  pro- 
vide the  overall  view  of  administrative 
problems  which  is  necessary  if  they  are 
to  be  solved.  An  appropriation  of 
$250,000  is  authorized  but  this  act  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  long 
run,  not  only  for  the  agencies  but  also 
for  the  citizens  who  must  deal  with  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

COIN    SHORTAGE 

A  very  severe  shortage  of  coins,  which 
has  caused  inconvenience  and  hardship 
for  many  businesses,  has  been  felt  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  the  past 
year.  The  solution  to  the  shortage,  of 
course,  is  the  production  of  more  coins, 
and  that  is  what  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  undertaking  to  do.  Congress 
provided  the  funds  for  around-the-clock 
operation  of  both  mints,  24  hours  a  day. 
7  days  a  week.  We  also  provided  the 
funds  for  a  new  mint  which  should  be 
in  operation  in  Philadelphia  within  3 
years  and  should  produce  as  many  coins 
as  the  two  present  mints  combined.  A 
more  immediate  alleviation  of  the  short- 
age can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
temporary  legislation  passed  in  August 
of  this  year. 

This  legislation  permits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  continue  to  have  coins 
Inscribed  with  the  year  "1964"  until  any 
July  1  or  January  1  after  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  an  adequate  supply  of  coins 
is  available.  This  measure  is  designed 
to  discourage  the  continued  hoarding  of 
1964-date  coins  by  making  it  uneconom- 
ical. If  there  are  16  billion  coins  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "1964"  as  compared 
to  about  4  bUlion  for  1963,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  1964  coins  will  acquire 
much  numismatic  value  by  reason  of 
their  date.  The  Treasury  estimates  that 
as  many  as  a  billion  new  coins  which 
are  now  being  hoarded  will  come  into 
circulation  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

ALASKA 

The  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  of  1959  au- 
thorized Federal  grants  of  $28.5  million 
over  a  5 -year  period  to  help  Alaska  con- 
vert from  territorial  status  to  statehood. 
The  grant  authorization  was  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1964.  By  that  time 
Alaska  was  expected  to  meet,  from  its 
own  revenues,  the  cost  of  goverrmiental 
responsibilities  which  had  formerly  been 
met  by  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  on  March  27,  1964,  one  of 
the  worst  earthquakes  in  modern  history 
hit  the  State  of  Alaska.  Severe  damage, 
estimated  at  $750  million,  was  infilcted 
over  a  450,000-square-mlle  area.  The 
State's  fishing  and  canning  Industries 
were  virtually  destroyed  and  its  petro- 
leum industry  was  extensively  damaged. 

On  April  1,  President  Johnson  an- 
noimced  that  he  would  ask  Congress  for 
$50  million  in  new  funds.  On  April  6  a 
bill  providing  this  amount  for  emergency 


relief  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  and  on  the  following  day  it 
was  signed  by  the  President. 

Technically  this  measure,  Public  Law 
88-296,  did  not  appropriate  money  for 
Alaska,  but,  rather,  for  the  emergency 
disaster  relief  fund.  This  fund  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
public  facilities  in  disaster  areas.  That 
fund  had  fallen  to  approximately  $19 
million,  an  amount  inadequate  to  meet 
the  situation  in  Alaska.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning for  allocation  to  the  Government 
agencies  which  are  participating  in 
Alaskan  relief  work. 

On  the  same  day— April  7— President 
Johnson  announced  that  he  would  ask 
Congress  for  additional  funds  to  help 
keep  Alaska's  State  and  local  govern- 
ment from  bankruptcy  in  the  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966.  He  said  that  he  would 
seek  the  funds  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  in  the  form  of  a 
2 -year  extension  of  the  grants  under  that 
act.  On  April  23,  President  Johnson 
recommended  this  action  to  Congress. 

On  May  27,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-311  authorizing 
$23.5  million  for  this  purpose  to  run 
through  June  30.  1966.  This  act  also  ex- 
tended until  June  30.  1966,  the  period  in 
which  Federal  agencies  may  continue  to 
provide  services  which  are  normally  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  during  which 
property  used  for  such  purposes  may  be 
transferred  to  the  State. 

This  was  very  necessary  legislation. 
That  portion  of  Alaska  which  normally 
provides  over  50  percent  of  the  State's 
revenues  was  the  portion  which  suffered 
the  most  serious  earthquake  damage.  As 
the  report  of  our  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  noted: 

The  state's  ability  to  carry  on  Its  normal 
functions,  to  supply  matching  funds  ^or  es- 
sential Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  to 
finance  other  programs  has  been  crippled. 

A  third  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  Alaska  was  contained  in 
Public  Law  88-317,  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  In- 
cluded in  this  measure  were  $41,370,000. 
for  various  programs  in  Alaska.  These 
included  repair  and  replacement  of  dam- 
aged facilities  by  the  Forest  Service,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Public  Health 
Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
and  the  Alaskan  Railroad.  Also  in- 
cluded were  funds  for  the  Federal  Re- 
construction and  Development  Planning 
Commission,  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  for  the  extended  transition 
grants  to  the  State  government  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-311. 

And  in  August,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  a  further  measure  de- 
signed to  aid  Alaska.  This  legislation 
was  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Planning  Commission  which  had 
been  set  up  by  President  Johnson  In  April 
to  make  proposals  for  long-range  recon- 
struction of  the  State's  economy  after 
the  earthquake  of  March  27.  On  May  27 
he  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  of  1959  to  provide  special 
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assistant  for  Alaska  In  Federal  pro- 
grama.  Public  Law  88-451  does  Just 
that.  Ir  authorizes  an  Increase  in  the 
Federal  share  for  reconstructing  Alaskan 
highwas  8  f  ran  the  existing  50  percent  to 
94.9  pel  cent  and  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $15  million  to  cover  the 
increase 

It  also  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Adminia  tratiOTi.  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Ac  ministration,  and  the  Housing 
and  Ho  le  Finance  Agency  to  adjust  or 
cancel  t  le  Indebtedness  of  Alaskan  bor- 
rowers owning  earthquake-damaged 
property.  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance iLgency  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  <  f  up  to  $25  million  for  Alaskan 
urban  rmewal  projects  and  to  increase 
the  75  I  ercent  Federal  share  of  costs  in 
disaster  areas  to  90  percent,  with  the 
remalni  ig  10  percent  to  be  paid  by  State 
or  local  '\mds. 

The  £  mall  Business  Administration  is 
author!:  ed  to  make  disaster  loans  with 
a  maxiiaum  maturity  of  30  years — in- 
stead of  the  current  20  years — to  home- 
owners in  Alaska  and  those  areas  of 
Callforria  and  Washington  declared  to 
be  eartl  quake  disaster  areas. 

Tlie  \Tmy  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
granted  authority  to  modify  previously 
author!:  ed  civil  works  projects  to  deal 
with  eai  thquake  damage  and  $10  million 
was  aut  lorlzed  for  this  purpose. 

The  I  resident  was  authorized  to  make 
addltior  al  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
of  up  to  $5.5  million  to  match,  on  a  50-50 
basis,  a  ly  fimds  provided  by  the  State 
to  pay  he  costs  of  retiring  or  adjusting 
outstan  ling  home  mortgage  obligations. 

Final  y,  this  kct  authorized  a  maxi- 
mum of  $55,650,000  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations authorized  by  the  other  provi- 
sions o:  the  bill.  This  authority  runs 
through  June  30,  1967. 
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report  last  year,  I  spoke  of  the 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
status  of  Puerto  Rico.    At  that 
Houses  of  the  Congress  had 
legislation   establishing   such   a 
but  minor  differences  in  the 
final  action  until  the  see- 
On  February  20,  President 
signed  Public  Law  88-271,  the 
establishing  the  Commission. 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
7.S.    members    and    six    mem- 
be   designated   at   the   option 


de  ayed 


Rico,  is  directed  to  study  all 

bearing  upon  the  present  and 

'elationship  between  the  United 

Puerto  Rico,  including  exist- 

laws,  treaties,  constitu- 

agreements.    Its  powers  will 

advisory. 

dommlssion  is  required  to  render  a 
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the  legislatures  and  heads  of 
of  the  United  States  and 
■llco  by  the  opening  day  of  the 
session  of  the  89th  Congress — 
1966 — but  not  sooner  than  1  year 
date  of  the  organization  of  the 
on  or  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
the  six  Puerto  Rlcan  members, 
date  is  latest. 
This  jtct  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  up  to  $250,000  from  the  U.S. 
Treasuiy  to  finance  the  operations  of 


the  Commission.  Expenses  will  be 
shared  equally  by  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  appropriations  act 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
included  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  Commission,  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-271. 

HISTORICAL    DOCUMENTS 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  I  referred 
briefly  to  th^  historical  documents  bill 
which,  at  that  time,  had  been  passed 
only  by  this  House.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port now  that  the  Senate  has  also  passed 
that  measure  and  that  on  July  28  it  be- 
came Public  Law  88-383. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  and  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1963.  In  a  February  5,  1964, 
letter  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istrator, President  Johnson  expressed 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  join  the 
House  in  approving  the  measure  this 
year.  ^'" 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  make 
possible  more  extensive  collecting,  pre- 
serving, compiling,  microfilming,  and 
publishing  of  documentary  source  ma- 
terials, significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  these  activities  were 
carried  on  by  private  groups  with  occa- 
sional Government  help.  But  because 
of  the  limited  finances  of  these  groups, 
much  material  of  historical  significance 
is  not  available  to  those  who  have  need 
of  it.  Government  grants  will  provide 
means  of  implementing  and  extending 
the  activities  of  the  private  groups. 

As  passed,  this  measure  authorizes  the 
General  Services  Administrator  to  allo- 
cate fimds  to  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  for  carrying  out 
these  activities.  The  Administrator  is 
requested  to  consult  with  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  be- 
fore making  the  grants.  It  authorizes 
an  appropriation  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  $500,000  annually 
for  5  years,  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  for  allocation. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  15,  1964,  rightly  referred  to 
this  act  as  "the  most  significant  govern- 
mental program  of  this  kind  in  our 
history. 

The  Supplemental  Apropriations  Act 
for  1965  included  $350,000  for  historical 
publications  grants. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

In  1958,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  National  Cultural 
Center  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vided that  within  5  years  a  board  of 
trustees  could  raise  the  estimated  $45 
million  needed.  By  1963  only  $13  mil- 
lion had  been  raised  and,  as  I  noted  in 
my  report  last  year  the  88th  Congress 
extended  to  September  2,  1966,  the  time 
in  which  fimds  coxild  be  collected  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

In  January  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  signed  Public  Law  88-260,  a 
measiu-e  which  renamed  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  des- 
ignated it  as  the  "sole  national  memorial" 


to  President  Kennedy  within  Waahln» 
ton.  D.C.,  and  its  environs.  --"«i«. 

This  act  also  authorizes  an  approoria. 
Uon  of  up  to  $15.5  million  in  PedenJ 
grants  for  the  construction  of  the  CeatoJ 
but  any  such  grants  will  have  to  te 
matched  dollar-for-dollar  with  fundi 
from  private  donations.  The  truatS 
are  granted  authority  to  borrow  imto 
$15.4  million  from  the  Treasury  to 
finance  necessary  parking  facilities  fnr 
the  Center.  ^" 

On  July  7,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-356,  which  made 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  other  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1985 
That  act  appropriated  up  to  $15.5  nml 
lion  for  construction  of  the  Center,  th« 
full  amount  authorized  for  Federal 
matching  funds  by  Public  Law  88-200. 
An  additional  $2.5  million  was  appn>^ 
priated  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  and  $225,000  to  assist  business  firms 
which  will  have  to  be  relocated  became 
of  the  construction. 

This  legislation  is  fitting  and  proper. 
The  new  name  adopted  more  closely  de- 
fines the  type  of  performances  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Center.  It  will  be  an  ar- 
chitectural ornament  to  the  Capital  City 
of  this  Nation,  a  useful  facility,  and  a 
fitting  token  to  the  memory  of  a  many- 
sided  President.  As  the  report  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  this  House 
observed.  President  Kennedy  was  not 
only  concerned  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  everyday  government  but  also— 
"with  the  quality  of  the  American  civili- 
zation which  he  led.  Nothing  could 
serve  as  a  better  tribute  to  this  spacious 
view  than  a  national  cultural  center." 

NATIONAL     ARTS     AND     CULTURAL     DEVELOPMIST 
ACT 

In  August  of  this  year,  this  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  passed  legis- 
lation creating  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  a  25-member  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  This  is  another 
famous  "first"  for  the  88th  Congress,  a 
particularly  dramatic  "first"  because  of 
the  long  history  of  efforts  to  enact  leg- 
islation of  this  nature.  A  bill  to  create 
a  Federal  Arts  Council  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  in  1877;  many 
efforts  have  been  made  since  that  time 
to  do  what  we  have  done  this  year.  The 
basic  principles  of  this  legislation  have 
the  endorsement  of  former  President 
Eisenhower,  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson.  Success  after 
so  many  years  is  indeed  gratifying. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  au- 
thorized by  this  act  will  be  composed  of 
a  full-time  Chairman  and  24  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
private  citizens  widely  recognized  for 
their  broad  knowledge,  experience,  or 
profound  interest  In  the  arts. 

The  Council  is  directed  to  reconunend 
ways  to  maintain  and  increase  the  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  United  States,  to 
propose  methods  to  promote  private  Ini- 
tiative in  the  arts,  to  advise  and  conault 
with  Government  agencies  at  all  levels 
on  methods  of  coordinating  existing  re* 
sources  and  facilities  and  of  fosterliif 
the  arts  nationally  and  intematlonaOyi 
and  to  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  promoting  creativity  and 
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increased  opportunity  In  the  arts  and 
on  encouraging  greater  citizen  enjoy- 
ment of  the  arts.  A  specific  section  of 
Se  act  assures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  permitted  to  direct,  super- 
Sm  or  control  the  poUcy  or  program 
nf  any  group.  State,  or  State  agency  in- 
TOlJed  m  the  arts.  A  ceiling  of  $150,000 
was  set  on  funds  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Council.  _^    ^^^ 

The  encoiu-agement  and  support  01  tne 
arts  while  primarily  a  matter  of  local 
ftnd  private  initiative,  is  also  an  appro- 
priate matter  of  concern  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  arts  fulfill  basic  hu- 
man needs,  and  the  arts  and  the  creative 
spirit  which  motivates  them  and  which 
they  personify  are  a  valued  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Nation's  resources.  In 
a  speech  at  Amherst  College,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
gteadlly  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  ac- 
complishment and  which  will  steadily  en- 
large cultural  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  America 
which  commands  respect  throughout  the 
world  not  only  for  Its  strength  but  for  its 
civilization  as  well. 

Certainly  this  act  should  bring  that 
America  a  little  closer  to  reality. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $50,000 
for  this  Council. 

AGRICtrLTORE 

In  his  message  on  the  agricultural 
economy,  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
January  31,  1964,  President  Johnson 
enumerated  the  three  basic  goals  of  the 
present  administration's  agricultural  pol- 
icy: "higher  farm  income,  reduced  farm 
surpluses,  and  lower  governmental 
costs."  During  the  past  3  years,  under 
two  Democratic  Presidents  working  with 
a  Democratic-controlled  Congress,  great 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  these  goals.  In  1963 
gross  farm  income  was  $3.2  billion  higher 
than  it  was  in  1960.  an  increase  of  8  per- 
cent. During  that  same  period,  net  farm 
income  per  farm  rose  from  $2,961  to 
$3,425  for  a  gain  of  16  percent.  Grov- 
emment  stocks  of  feed  gains  have  de- 
clined from  their  1961  high  of  85  mil- 
lion tons  to  63  million  tons,  enabling  the 
Government  to  save  $230  million  a  year 
on  storage  and  other  carrying  charges. 
Agricultural  exports  in  1963  were  $5.6 
billion,  the  highest  in  history.  Farmers 
were  able  to  purchase  an  estimated  $800 
million  more  in  farm  equipment  from 
1960  to  1963  than  they  would  have  been 
%ble  to  buy  with  a  1960  level  of  income 
This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  record. 

Many  are  prone  to  dwell  upon  urban 
problems  and  to  give  too  little  heed  to  the 
agricultural  economy.  What  must  be 
remembered  is  that  in  a  closely  Inter- 
related economy  such  as  ours,  the  health 
of  one  sector  affects  all  others. 

Those  who  would  attempt  to  make 
agriculture  appear  insignificant  often 
cite  the  fact  that  farms  accoimt  for  only 
a  little  over  7  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  But  this  is  a 
very  misleading  flgmre.  A  gross  farm  In- 
come estimated  at  $40  billion  in  1963, 
farm  expenses  in  1963  of  about  $27.7  bil- 
lion, including  a  multitude  of  purchases 


from  the  nonagricultvu"al  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  1963  capital  equipment 
outlays  by  farmers  of  approximately  $5 
billion,  or  nearly  13  percent  of  the  total 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  are  signifi- 
cant figures.  Any  decline  in  net  farm  in- 
come reduces  the  profitability  of  farming 
and  will  be  refiected  in  the  income  and 
employment  of  the  nonfarm  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

It  is  just  and  prudent  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  devote  itself 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  farm- 
ers and  of  the  agricultural  sector  as  a 
whole.  This  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress has  done  iusttjia/.  The  entire  Na- 
tion will  benefit  |fom  the  programs  en- 
acted in  the  past  2  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  is  the  agency  primarily  concerned 
with  the  agricultural  economy.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  we  appropriated  $6,224,- 
370,215  to  enable  that  Department  to 
carry  on  its  activities  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, education,  conservation,  market- 
ing, regulation,  agricultural  adjustment, 
surplus  disposal,  and  rural  development. 
The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  in  1963  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $32,610,000  for  that  Department . 

And  in  1964  we  appropriated  $5,137,- 
162,200  for  the  Department  for  the  flscfd 
year  1965.  This  was  in  addition  to  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $31,250,000 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 

FEED    GRAINS 

One  of  the  most  important  bills  de- 
signed to  augment  recent  advances  in 
the  agricultural  economy  was  passed 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  voluntary  feed-grains 
program,  authorized  In  1961  and  ex- 
tended in  1962,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  solution  to  the  crucial  problem  of 
exorbitant  surpluses  in  feed  grains. 

Legislation  extending  and  amending 
the  earlier  feed  grains  acts  was  passed 
last  year.  I  described  the  provisions  of 
the  1963  act  in  detail  in  my  report  at  the 
end  of  the  first  session.  Here  I  need 
only  say  that  the  1963  act  continued  the 
feed-grains  acreage  diversion  program 
under  which  the  Government  offers  in- 
centives, such  as  land  diversion  pay- 
ments and  price  supports,  to  farmers  who 
take  feed-grain  acreage  out  of  produc- 
tion. This  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful program  in  eliminating  the  expensive 
surpluses  of  feed  grains. 

WHEAT-COTTON 

A  grave  concern  of  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  as  well 
as  of  this  Congress,  was  the  drastic  de- 
cline In  the  income  of  wheat  producers. 
Because  of  the  rejection  of  mandatory 
Federal  controls  in  a  referendum  in  the 
spring  of  1963,  it  was  expected  that 
wheat  prices  would  plunge  from  $1.82 
per  bushel  last  year  to  $1.25  in  1964.  It 
was  also  estimated  that  in  the  absence 
of  legislation,  wheat  producers  would  re- 
ceive between  $500  and  $700  million 
less  in  1964  than  they  had  in  1963. 
In  his  message  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  31,  President  Johnson  urged  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to  avert 
this  decline. 


The  pUght  of  the  cottongrowers  was 
no  better.    In  my  report  at  the  close  of 
the  first  session  I  described  the  problems 
of  those  farmers  In  some  detail.    Here  I 
will  repeat  only  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
problem.      Increased    production,     the 
rapid  growth  of  Imported  cotton,  and 
the  competition  to  cotton  from  textiles 
made  with  artificial  fibers  have  made  the 
earlier  cotton  programs  no  longer  work- 
able.   Up  to  this  time,  the  Government 
has  supported  domestic  raw  cotton  prices 
and  provided  exporters  with  a  subsidy  to 
make  the  supported  cotton  competitive 
in    world    markets.        Because    of    the 
changes  in  the  cotton  industry  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  Government's  sup- 
port program  had  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  cotton  sales,  an  increase  in  the  stock- 
piles of  cotton,  and  a  decrease  In  the 
growers'  acreage  allotments.    It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  existing  legislation  was  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  producer,  the 
cotton  handler,  the  mill,  or  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  his  message  on  the  agricultural 
economy,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  31,  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  legislation 
designed  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
the  cotton  industry,  the  second  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  December  1963,  this  House  passed 
a  bill  covering  just  the  cotton  program. 
On  March  6,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  a  cotton  program  very 
similar  to  the  one  favored  by  this  body. 
But  the  Senate  bill  added  a  program  for 
the  wheatgrowers.  On  April  8,  this 
body  agreed  to  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  and  on  April  15  it  was  signed  by 
President  Johnson.  By  that  time  the 
wheat  planting  sesison  had  already  begun 
and  this  Congress  was  very  anxious  that 
a  program  to  avert  the  drastic  decline  in 
income  for  the  wheat  producers  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  provisions  of  this  very  important 
act  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

For  cotton:    First,  it  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  July 
31, 1966,  to  make  subsidy  payments,  with 
cotton  from  Government  stockpiles,  to 
domestic  cotton  handlers  or   domestic 
textile  mills  on  their  purchases  of  U.S.- 
grown    cotton.    This   provision    is    in- 
tended to  lower  the  costs  of  cotton  pur- 
chased by  domestic  mills  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  the  export  price  of  U.S.  cot- 
ton.   As  I  explained  last  year,  domestic 
cotton  prices  have  been  supported  at  a 
level  of  nearly  321/2  cents  a  pound,  but 
the  world  market  price  of  cotton  is  24 
cents  a  poimd.    Therefore,  TJJS.  cotton 
can  be  sold  in  foreign  markets  for  con- 
siderably less  than  it  can  be  purchased  in 
the  United  States.    This  situation  has 
discriminated  against  U.S.  textile  manu- 
factiu'ers  and  accentuated  the  surplus 
problem  by  encouraging  the  substitution 
of   synthetic   fibers   for   cotton.    Until 
August  1,  1964,  the  level  of  the  subsidy 
to  domestic  mills  was  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e.    Since  then  he 
has  been  required  to  set  the  subsidy  at  a 
level  which  will  assure  the  mills  of  cot- 
ton at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  export 
price  of  U.S.  cotton.    The  effect  Is  to 
require  that  the  domestic  mill  subsidy 
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be  at  tlU  same  rate  as  the  export  sub- 
sidy. 
Secoold,  It  establishes  new  acreage  al- 
and price  support  systems  for 
the  yeais  1964  and  T965.  The  details  of 
these  t^  'o  systems  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated here.  I  might  point  out  that  these 
are  Intended  to  reduce  cotton 
on  and  lower  the  cotton  market 
the  United  States  while  permit- 
ting smjdler  farmers,  with  high  produc- 
tion c«ts,  to  receive  a  high  return  on 
their  cipp. 

It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$10  million  each  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrl<  ulture  to  establish  a  special  re- 
urogram  to  lower  the  cost  of 
cotton. 
Fourth,  it  establishes  export  acreage 
progra^  for  1964  and  1965  imder  which 
if  they  wish  to  plant  cotton 
above  their  regular  allotment  for  sale 
into  ex]K)rt  channels  at  the  low  world 
price,  n  ay  do  so  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secreta  y  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
is  autho  rized  to  allow  this  only  to  the  ex- 
any,  that  such  overplanting  will 
not  pre  ?ent  the  reduction  of  the  cotton 
surplus. 

For  V  h'eat:  This  act  sets  up  a  volim- 
tary  w  leat  marketing  certificate  pro- 
gram f()r  1964  and  1965  under  which 
who  comply  with  their  acreage 
agree  to  participate  in  a 
h  program  will  receive  price 
and  land-diversion  payments. 
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n  April  11,  1964,  President  Johnson 


signed  ;he  wheat-cotton  bill  into  law. 
On  tha ;  occasion  he  "thanked  all  the 
Membei  s  of  the  Congress  who  worked 
so  long ,  so  courageously,  so  hard,  to 
bring  t  lis  legislation  to  final  success. 
They  a  :ted  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Cor  gress.  They  acted  promptly,  ef- 
fectively, speedily." 

He  al »  very  well  summed  up  the  pur- 
poses a:  id  anticipated  results  of  this  act 
when  h  j  called  it  "a  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  ;hink  will  bring  new  hope,  new 
encouTi  gement,  and  new  prosperity  to 
the  fan  is  of  America. 

AGK  CtTLTURAL    EXPERIMENT    STATIONS 
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in  my  last  report  of  the  bill 
during  the  first  session  of  this 
which  authorized  $12  million 
matching  grants  to  be  apportioned 
the  States  for  the  construction 
reseirch  facilities  at  State  agricul- 
e:periment  stations.    This  is  a  3- 
horization  and  is  intended  to  fa- 
further    utilization    research — 
flnjling  of  new  markets  and  new 
agricultural  products.    The  re- 
this  research  contribute  much 
iveU-being  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
program.    As  President  John- 
poihted  out  in  his  special  message 
agricultural  economy,  our  agri- 
problems    are     'problems    of 
abundahce.  not  of  scarcity."    Certainly. 
t|ie  search  for  new  markets  and 
for  our  agricultural  abundance 
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FOOD    MARKETING    STUDY 

message   on   the    agricultural 

transmitted   to   Congress  on 

31,    1964,    President   Johnson 


changes  In  the  marketing  stnic- 
dlBtributlon  of  food  are  as  revolu- 


ncent 


tlonary  as  those  In  production.  There  are 
some  200,000  retail  grocery  stores,  but  we 
know  that  $1  out  of  every  $2  spent  for 
groceries  goes  to  fewer  than  100  corporate, 
voluntary,  or  cooperative  chains.  Qnxr  Infor- 
mation about  how  this  greatly  Increased 
concentration  of  power  Is  affecting  farmers, 
handlers,  and  consumers  Is  Inadequate.  The 
Implications  of  other  changes  that  take  place 
as  vertical  Integration  and  contract  farming 
have  not  been  fully  explored. 

In  his  March  29  news  conference. 
President  Johnson  announced  that  he 
was  preparing  draft  legislation  and  let- 
ters to  congressional  leaders  embodying 
his  recommendation  that  Congress  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  commission  "to  study 
and  appraise  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  American  food  industry."  On  April 
1,  he  submitted  draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Congress  enacted 
a  bill  establishing  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing.  This  body  will 
be  composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  outside 
of  the  Government.  It  is  directed  to 
study  and  appraise  the  marketing  struc- 
ture of  the  food  industry;  to  make  such 
interim  reports  as  it  deems  advisable; 
and  to  submit  a  final  report  on  its  "find- 
ings and  conclusions"  to  the  President 
and  Congress  by  July  1.  1965.  An  ex- 
pendit\ire  of  $1,500,000  was  authorized. 

This  is  a  very  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. At  this  time,  information  which 
would  permit  an  informed  judgment 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  food  industry  is  not  avail- 
able. As  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
in  his  letters  to  Congress  accompanying 
the  draft  legislation : 

We  do  not  know  whether  benefits  of  ad- 
vanced technology  are  being  fairly  distrib- 
uted among  farmers,  processors,  distribu- 
tors and  consumers.  We  do  not  know  wheth- 
er shifts  in  bargaining  powers  require  new 
laws.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
new  character  of  the  Industry  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  benefits  and  the  need  for 
any  relief  from  hardship  which  may  be 
necessary. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  since  1947 
the  amount  received  by  the  farmer  for 
$10  worth  of  foodstuffs  has  declined  15 
percent  while  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife  has  risen  18  percent.  The 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
and  what  the  consumer  pays  has  widen 
2  to  3  percent  in  each  of  the  last  10  years. 
In  fact,  the  farmers  share  of  the  con- 
sumers* food  dollar  declined  from  47 
cents  in  1950  to  37  cents  in  1964.  It  is 
important  that  these  changes  be  studied 
and  appraised  soHhat  farmers  and  busi- 
ness people  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments and  so  that  the  Government  may 
properly  discharge  its  responsibility  to 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission will  aid  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  this  area. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $700,000  for  this  Commis- 
sion. 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
vital  need  to  protect  and  develop  this 
Nation's   rich   heritage   of   natural   re- 
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sources  is  unquestionably  of  benefit  to  ifl 
citizens.  Our  record  in  this  area  a^ 
the  past  2  years  has  been  outstandi^ 
Indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  mjS 
commentators  have  begim  to  referto 
this  as  "The  Conservation  Congress" 

The  National  Park  Service  in  the  be- 
partment  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with 
promoting  and  regulating  the  use  of  n*. 
tional  parks,  monuments,  and  similar 
reservations  in  order  to  "conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and' historic  ob- 
jects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  enjosonent  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  future  generations."  The  appro- 
priation  for  the  National  Park  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  was  $112,524,500 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $115,573,600. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  ACT 

The  development  of  our  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Act  passed  In 
1963.  I  described  the  background  and 
provisions  of  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  my  report  last  year.  Here  I  might 
briefiy  repeat  the  purposes  and  general 
outline  of  the  act.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
1962  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  which 
found  a  tremendous  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Accord- 
ingly, this -act  gave  to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  1962,  overall 
leadership  responsibility  in  the  nation- 
wide recreation  effort.  It  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  a  na- 
tionwide outdoor  recreation  plan,  of  en- 
couraging regional  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal  cooperation,  of  sponsoring  and  engag- 
ing in  research  and  of  promoting  the 
public  use  of  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

This  act  and  the  activities  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  implement 
its  objectives  will  constitute  the  aflOrma- 
tive  program  which  is  needed  to  insure 
the  best  possible  use  of  those  resources 
which  will  be  rapidly  swallowed  up  for 
other  uses  if  they  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tected and  utilized. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  we  appropri- 
ated $1,900,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  And  the  appropriation 
act  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,700,000  for  that  Bu- 
reau. 

rlRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

The  1962  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Commission,  mentioned 
above  as  the  impetus  for  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Act,  said : 

Highest  priority  should  be  given  to  acqui- 
sition of  areas  located  closest  to  major  pop- 
ulation centers  and  other  areas  that  are  Im- 
mediately threatened.  The  need  Is  critical- 
opportunity  to  place  these  areas  In  public 
ownership  is  fading  each  year  as  other  uses 
encroach. 

Probably  no  action  of  the  Congress 
could  be  more  in  line  with  this  recom- 
mendation than  the  act  passed  during 
this  session  establishing  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore. 

Fire  Island  is  a  natural  barrier  reef 
just  off  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.    Its  overall 
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length  is  31  mUes  and  its  width  varies 
from  some  200  yards  to  one-half  mUe. 
Its  surface  area  is  unspoiled  and  there 
are  no  roads  on  the  island.  The  western 
end  of  the  island  is  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City  and  more  than  16  million 
people  in  several  States  live  within  a 
100-mile  radius.    It  is  one  of  the  few  re- 


CANTONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

In  September  of  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  establishing  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park,  a  257.640- 
acre  area  along  the  Green  and  Colorado 
Rivers  in  southwestern  Utah.  Of  the 
land  to  be  included  in  the  park,  90  per- 
cent is  already  owned  by  the  Federal 


maining  stretches  of  ocean  beach  in  the     Government  and  10  percent  by  the  State 
New  York  metropohtan  region  which  pos-     of  Utah.    The  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 

sesses  any  considerable  degree  of  im-     " -.^- ,_.—:__  .  i«„  4.^^  i «  v,^,. 

spoiled  natural  beauty;  in  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  few  unspoiled  beaches  now  re- 
maining on  the  entire  east  coast  with  its 
vast  population. 
This  act  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 


tary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  10  per- 
cent owned  by  Utah  through  the  ex- 
change of  other  Federal  lands. 

This  park  constitutes  the  central  por- 
tion of  a  mighty  arid  valley  filled  with 
mazes  of  canyons,  gigantic  standing  rock 


Sie'milhon  for  the  acquisition  of  4,300  formations,  towering  buttes,  natural 
acres  on  Fire  Island.  It  also  establishes  bridges  or  arches,  balanced  rock  forma- 
a  15-member  Fire  Island  National  Sea-  tions.  and  other  evidences  of  mighty  geo- 
shore  Advisory  Commission,  to  be  com-  logic  forces  and  millions  of  years  of  ero- 
Dosed  almost  entirely  of  local  residents,  sion.  It  is  a  remarkably  vmusual  and 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  beautiful  area  and  rivals  our  finest  parks 
terior  on  the  development  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  development  will  include 
both  conservation  and  recreation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore  is  a  major  accom- 
plishment of  a  Congress  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  very  mindful  of  the 
need  to  preserve  our  natural  resources. 

OZARK  NATIONAL  SCENIC  RIVEHWATS 

The  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
Act,  passed  during  the  second  session,  will 
preserve  for  the  future  and  for  future 
Americans  two  of  the  loveliest  small 
rivers  in  the  United  States,  the  Current 
River  and  the  Jacks  Fork  River  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  This  marks  the  first 
inclusion  in  the  national  park  system  of 
a  recreational  and  scenic  area  the  es- 
sential feature  of  which  is  a  free-flowing 
river. 

This  act  establishes  a  national  park 
through  the  acquisition  of  land  along  99 
miles  of  the  Current  River  and  37  miles 
of  the  Jacks  Fork  River,  not  to  exceed 
65,000  acres.  In  addition,  it  is  expected 
that  the  State  of  Missouri  will  donate 
somewhere  between  15,000  and  22,000 
acres,  and  800  acres  will  be  transferred 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  total  area  within  the 
Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  to  85,000 
acres. 

The  act  also  establishes  a  seven-mem- 
ber Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
Commission,  to  exist  for  10  years,  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
development  of  the  area.  Development 
costs  are  estimated  at  $2,100,000  and  this 
act  authorizes  $7  million  for  land  acqui- 
sition. 

The  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways 
is  so  located  as  to  be  readily  accessible 
to  almost  25  milhon  people.  It  is  within 
175  miles  of  St.  Louis.  200  miles  of  Mem- 
phis and  Little  Rock,  250  miles  of  Kansas 
City  and  Nashville,  300  miles  of  Louis- 
ville, 350  miles  of  Des  Moines,  Indian- 
apolis, and  Wichita,  and  400  miles  of 
Chicago.  Lincoln,  and  Oklahoma  City.  It 
is  an  area  of  national,  not  merely  local, 
significance. 

The  two  rivers  are  in  their  pristine 
state.  They  are  spring-fed  streams  of 
great  purity  and  beauty.  We  have  in- 
sured that  they  will  stay  that  way  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  our  citizens. 


in  breathtaking  scenery.  Until  recently, 
this  area  was  quite  inaccessible  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  well  preserved.  Because 
of  the  constnaction  of  highways  in  recent 
years  it  is  already  drawing  visitors  and 
tourists,  even  though  it  is  undeveloped 
and  there  is  no  access  to  its  interior  at- 
tractions. The  Increased  accessibility 
makes  the  opening  of  this  area  as  a  na- 
tional park  feasible,  but  it  also  makes  the 
protection  of  the  area  from  depredation 
and  spoliation  necessary. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  park 
in  this  area  will  also  help  to  solve  the 
serious  economic  problems  there. 
Southwestern  Utah  had  a  tremendous 
boom  in  the  fifties  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  uranium  and  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  its  production.  By  1961, 
a  downtrend  had  started  as  a  result  of 
the  termination  of  Government  uranium 
purchase  contracts.  Unemployment  and 
underemployment  spread  and  remain  a 
serious  problem  to  this  day. 

The  University  of  Utah  has  made  a 
study  of  the  economic  effect  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  park.  It  reported  that 
Government  and  tourist  expenditures 
will  run  $11  million  in  the  first  5  years. 
This  would  mean  wages  and  other  net  in- 
come of  $2.9  million  in  the  area  and  the 
generation  of  $5  million  of  secondary 
local  income. 

In  the  sixth  year,  the  study  estimates 
that  park  visitors  will  be  running  at  the 
250,000  level  and  tourist  expenditures  at 
$3.5  million  annually.  These  figures  are 
expected  to  triple  in  15  years  and  quin- 
tuple in  25  years. 

The  new  Canyonlands  Park.  then,  will 
be  a  vast  boon  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  area.  But  it  will  also  be  a  vast 
boon  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  most  magnificently 
beautiful  areas  ever  set  aside  for  them. 

WILDERNESS    ACT 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  this  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  in  August  of  this  year. 
Proposals  for  legislation  of  this  nature 
have  been  before  the  Congress  since  1956 ; 
it  had  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
both  President  Kennedy  and  of  President 
Johnson. 

For  the  first  time,  as  national  policy, 
parts  of  the  wilderness  will  be  protected 


forever  from  the  clutter  of  civilization. 
Since  1924,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
set  aside  areas  within  the  national  for- 
ests for  wilderness  preservation,  but  imtil 
this  act.  there  was  no  statutory  authority 
to  set  aside  and  retain  areas  of  federally 
owned  lands  in  their  natural  state.  Hav- 
ing been  established  by  administrative 
action  of  the  executive  branch,  any  of 
the  wilderness,  wild,  and  primitive  ai'eas 
could  be  similarly  declassified  and  abol- 
ished by  administrative  action.  Also,  the 
administrators  could,  if  they  so  desired, 
change  the  rules  governing  the  uses  al- 
lowed or  prohibited  within  such  areas. 
We  have  now  set  forth  guidelines  to  gov- 
ern wilderness  preservation.  This  act 
will  permit  long-range  plarming  and  as- 
sure a  proper  balance  in  the  designation 
of  such  areas.  It  is  a  realistic  and  pru- 
dent balance  between  the  need  for  effec- 
tive wilderness  preservation  and  the  need 
for  land-use  programs  or  legitimate  eco- 
nomic or  commercial  use. 

This  act  establishes  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  and  provides 
that  all  national  forest  areas  already  des- 
ignated as  wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe  be 
brought  into  the  system.  All  areas 
brought  into  the  system  will  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  agency 
which  had  jurisdiction  before  their  in- 
clusion. To  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness, an  area  must  contain  at  least  5.000 
acres  of  land  or  be  of  suflQcient  size  to  , 
make  practicable  its  preservation  and 
use  in  an  unimpaired  condition. 

The  act  directs  that  within  10  years 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  review 
each  primitive  national  forest  area,  hold 
public  hearings,  and  recommend  their 
inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  the  wilder- 
ness system.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  review  roadless  na- 
tional park  and  monument  areas  and 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  to  the 
same  end.  Their  recommendations  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  and  inclusion 
will  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

Commercial  enterprises  and  perma- 
nent roads  are  prohibited  within  the  wil- 
derness system,  subject  to  existing  pri- 
vate rights.  Temporary  roads  are  also 
prohibited  except  as  necessary  to  meet 
requirements  for  the  administration  of 
the  wilderness  areas.  Prospecting  is  per- 
mitted if  carried  on  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  wil- 
derness envirormient  and  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  are  extended  to  the 
wilderness  areas  through  December  31, 
1983.  No  new  patents  under  the  mining 
laws  will  be  issued  after  that  date  except 
for  valid  existing  claims.  As  of  January 
1,  1984.  minerals  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem will  be  withdrawn  from  appropria- 
tion under  the  mining  laws,  except  for 
valid  existing  rights. 

The  President  may  authorize  pros- 
pecting for  water  resources,  the  estab- 
lishment of  reservoirs,  power  projects, 
transmission  lines,  and  other  facilities  in 
the  wilderness  areas  if  he  determines 
that  such  uses  will  serve  the  public 
interest. 

This    act    places    approximately    9.1' 
million  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
permanently  in  the  wilderness  system. 
The  primitive  national  forest  areas  to 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cover  approximately  5.4  million 
roadless  national  park  areas, 
22.1  million  acres;  and 
refuges  and  game  ranges,  an- 
.4  million  acres. 

1946  and  1960,  the  popula- 
the  United  States  increased  by 
In  the  same  interval,  how- 
__  to  national  parks  and  forests 
^tate  parks  increased  by  221  per- 
:  )emand  for  outdoor  recreation 
uijquestionably     accelerated.      In 
every  person  in  the  United 
^ere  were  three  visits  to  recrea- 
operated  by  the  Federal  Grov- 
In  terms  of  looking  to  the  fu- 
terms  of  providing  for  the  recre- 
of  the  people,  in  terms  of  the 
of  the  great  resources  of 
and  the  need  of  a  growing  pop- 
to  know  something  of  the  scenic 
of  the  United  States  as  they 
wl^en  white  men  first  saw  them,  no 
significant  than  this.    Once 
,,  our  priceless  wilderness  herit- 
never  be  replaced.    Population 
has  brought  such  pressure  on 
land  that  without  firm  legisla- 
acflon  there  would  be  a  continued 
and.  finally,  an  elimination  of 
beautiful  wilderness  areas.   By  this 
have  secured  the  benefits  of  an 
resource  of  wilderness  for  the 
people  of  present  and  future 
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:  Irst  public  domain  of  the  United 
was  created  when  the  Original 
States  ceded  their  lands  west- 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Fed- 
it  as  part  of  the  compro- 
^ttendant  upon  the  formation  of 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
The  acquisition  of  the  public 
which  began  in  1781  with  the 
cessions  was  completed   in   1867 
purchase  of  Alaska.    The  last 
in  the  area  now  constituting 
cojitiguous  48   States  was   accom- 
in    1853.     Alaska    and    the    ex- 
of  lands  aside,  then,  there  have 
reductions  in  the  public  do- 
the  last  110  years, 
the  beginning.  Congress  followed 
of  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 
. .   the   policy   of   the   United 
'nvlsions  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
lands  unless  specifically  directed 
.  by  the  Congress.    The  Bureau 
Management  statistics  indicate 
the  present  time  there  are  ap- 
438  million  acres  of  public 
\fhlch  have  not  been  committed  to 
use.    Of  this  total,  271  million 
in  Alaska  and  167  million  acres 
the  48  contiguous  States, 
p  -esent,  the  various  agencies  man- 
iubllc  lands  are  operating  under  a 
system   of   public    land   laws 
have  developed  in  a  patchwork 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
Thousands  of  laws  now  govern 
gement.  use.  and  disposition  of 
lands  of  the  United  States  and 
)f  them  reflect  the  social  and  eco- 
conditions  of  the  19th  century  and 
!Oth.    They  are,  therefore,  pred- 
upon  essentially  obsolete  concepts. 


are 


mi  nag 


With  this  in  mind,  the  Congress,  in 
September,  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  This  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing existing  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning public  lands,  of  reviewing  policies 
and  practices  of  Federal  agencies  in  this 
field,  of  compiling  the  information  neces- 
sary for  a  determination  and  under- 
standing of  the  various  demands  on  the 
public  lands  which  now  exist  and  which 
are  likely  to  exist  in  the  future,  and  of 
recommending  the  modifications  deemed 
necessary  In  existing  laws,  regiilations, 
policies,  and  practices. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  19 
members.  Twelve  of  them  will  be  from 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  six  will 
be  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. These  18  will  select  another  per- 
son to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  will  issue  its  recommendations 
by  December  31.  1968  and  will  cease  to 
exist  after  June  30,  1969. 

The  act  also  established  an  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  liaison  officer  appointed  by  the 
head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  interested  in  public  lands  and 
25  citizens  appointed  by  the  Commission. 

An  appropriation  of  $4  million  Is  au- 
thorized. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
permit  a  comprehensive  review  of  pub- 
lic land  law  and  modifications  in  that 
law  which  will  result  in  the  retention, 
management,  or  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  manner  providing  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  all  citizens. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $350,000 
for  this  Commission. 

LAND    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    FUND 

Another  measure  passed  during  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress  is  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. It  is  also  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  conservation  steps  ever  taken  by 
the  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
in  January  1962,  emphasized  that  the  key 
elements  in  the  total  effort  to  make  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  available 
to  our  citizens  are  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  enterprise.  It 
recommended  that  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  one  of  co- 
operation with  the  States  through  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  and  that 
such  financial  assistance  should  be  in  the 
form  of  grants  for  planning,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  water  areas,  and  for 
the  development  of  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation.  The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  embodies  these  rec- 
ommendations. 

This  act  establishes  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  beginning  January  1, 
1965,  to  permit  the  States  to  plan,  ac- 
quire, and  develop  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  and  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  recreation  areas. 
The  life  of  the  fund  is  limited  to  25  years 
plus  such  additional  time  as  is  required 
to    repay    the    advance    appropriations 


from  the  Federal  Government  whkh  i 
shall  describe  below. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  money  to  be  ao- 
propriated  annually  by  the  Fund  Is  ex. 
clusively  for  State  planning,  acquisition' 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreaUro 
facilities.    But  for  the  first  5  years  the 
President  may  alter  the  State-Pedend 
share  by  up  to   15  percentage  points. 
Within  this  60  percent,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  directed  to  allocate  40 
percent  equally  among  all  participating 
States  and  the  remaining  60  percent  on 
the  basis  of  need.    In  determining  the 
relative  needs  of  the  States,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  consider  their  population 
the  use  of  their  facilities  by  nonresidents! 
and  the  extent  of  Federal  programs  in 
the  various  States.    No  State  may  receive 
more  than  7  percent  of  the  total  funds 
and  the  Federal  funds  must  be  matched 
by  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis.    Funds 
for  acquisition  and  development  will  be 
made  available  to  the  States  only  after 
they  have  submitted  a  statewide  recrea- 
tion plan  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  40  percent  of  the  fund  which  Is 
set  aside  for  Federal  agencies  will  be  used 
partially  to  offset  capital  costs  for  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  at 
newly  authorized  Federal  water  develop- 
ment projects  and  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  national  park  system,  national  rec- 
reation areas,  fish  and  wildlife  preserva- 
tion areas  and  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
holdings  within  wilderness  areas  of  the 
national  forest  system  and  within  exist- 
ing boundaries  of  other  national  forests 
where  the  primary  value  is  outdoor  rec- 
reation.   The  acquisition  of  up  to  500 
acres  per  forest  of  land  adjacent  to  exist- 
ing boundaries  is  permitted  if  this  new 
land  will  comprise  an  integral  part  of  a 
forest   recreational   management  area. 
At  least  85  percent  of  the  forest  lands 
acquired  must  be  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  because  the  greatest  need  at  the 
present  time  is  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  near  centers  of  i>opulation.    Ap- 
propriations from  the  fund  are  not  avail- 
able for  land  acquisition  which  is  not 
otherwise   authorized   by    law   and  no 
money  may  be  used  for  publicity  pur- 
poses. 

The  fund  will  be  financed  from  four 
sources:  The  first  source  is  admission  and 
user  fees.  The  act  provides  that  all  ad- 
mission and  user  fees  collected  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Termessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  the  U.S.  section  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission will  be  paid  into  the  fund. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate the  areas  administered  by  these 
agencies  at  which  fees  will  be  collected, 
and  to  establish  the  fees.  Admission  fees 
may  be  charged  only  at  land  and  water 
areas  administered  primarily  for  scenic, 
scientific,  historical,  cultural,  or  recreip 
tional  purposes  and  only  at  areas  admin- 
istered by  a  Federal  agency  at  which  rec- 
reation facilities  or  services  are  provided 
at  Federal  expense.  No  fees  may  b« 
charged  by  a  Federal  agency  for  the  v» 
of  waters. 
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The  second  source  of  money  for  the 
fund  is  surplus  property  sales  The  act 
Sovides  for  the  payment  into  the  fund  of 
Set  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  real  property. 

The  third  source  is  the  motor  fuels  tax. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  payment  into 
the  fund  of  proceeds  from  the  existing 
tar  on  motorboat  fuels.  These  proceeds 
were  previously  allotted  to  the  highway 
trust  fund.  , 

The  fourth  source,  to  which  I  referred 
above,  is  appropriations.  The  act  au- 
thorizes advance  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  help  start  the 
fund  These  appropriations  carmot 
average  more  than  $60  million  annually. 
They  will  begin  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
and  are  authorized  for  8  years.  In  the 
nth  fiscal  year  the  fund's  operations— 
the  fiscal  year  1976— the  fund  wiU  repay 
the  advance  appropriations  by  turning 
over  to  the  Treasury  one-half  of  its  an- 
nual revenues. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill  for  the 
future  recreational  needs  of  all  our  citi- 
zens.   It  is  also  a  fiscally  responsible  bill. 

WATER   RESOURCES    ACT 

Abundant,  good  water  Is  essential  to 
the  economic  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Nation.  But  at  this  time  water  short- 
ages of  overwhelming  proportions  are 
hampering  our  industries,  our  agricul- 
ture, our  recreation,  and  our  individual 
health  and  happiness.  If  current  prac- 
tices are  continued,  by  the  year  2000 
there  will  not  be  enough  usable  water  to 
meet  the  water  needs  of  parts  of  28  of  our 
States.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  domi- 
nant conservation  issue  now  and  for  the 
next  several  decades  is  the  development 
of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion to  assuring  an  abundance  of  water, 
there  is  a  real  need  for  the  stimulation 
of  research,  investigation,  and  experi- 
mentation, and  for  the  training  of  scien- 
tists to  engage  in  water  research. 

Public  Law  88-379,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act,  is  designed  to  meet  all  of 
these  needs.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  aimual  grants  to 
each  State  and  to  Puerto  Rico  of  $75,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $87,500  in  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and  $100,000 
thereafter,  to  help  establish  and  carry 
on  the  work,  including  the  training  of 
scientists,  of  water  resource  research 
centers  or  institutes  at  one  land-grant 
college  in  each  State.  The  funds  can  be 
allocated  to  another  institution  rather 
than  the  land-grant  college  if  that  insti- 
tution is  designated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. In  those  States  with  more  than 
one  land-grant  college,  the  Governor  will 
designate  the  recipient.  And  two  or 
more  States  may  pool  their  grants  in 
order  to  form  regional  centers. 

The  act  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
$1  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1965.  in- 
creasing by  SI  million  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  years,  and  continuing  at  $5 
million  each  year  thereafter,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  specific  water-research  projects. 
These  projects  will  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 
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This  act  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
$1  million  each  year  from  the  fiscal  year 
1965  through  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
grants,  contracts,  matchii^,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  educational  institu- 
tions— other  than  those  establishing  re- 
search centers  as  described  in  the  first 
grant  program  above — with  foundations, 
private  firms  and  mdivlduals,  and  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  for 
water  research  related  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Finally,  it  directs  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  center  for  cataloging  current 
and  projected  research  on  water  re- 
sources, to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of 
various  Federal  agencies  for  water  re- 
sources research,  and  to  coordinate  their 
programs. 

In  signing  this  bill  on  July  17,  1964, 
President  Johnson  rightly  declared  that 
it  "fills  a  vital  need." 

COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  has  dropped  from  second  to 
fifth  place  in  the  total  world  catch  and 
is  currently  facing  a  crisis.  In  order  to 
aid  those  States  with  ailing  fishery  in- 
dustries and  to  promote  the  development 
of  new  commercial  fishing  projects.  Con- 
gress in  1964  passed  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act. 

This  act  authorizes  a  general  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  each  year  for  5 
years  in  matching  grants  to  promote 
State  commercial  fishery  research  and 
development  projects.  An  apportion- 
ment formula  for  the  funds  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
fish  landed  and  processed  in  each  State. 

It  also  provides  an  additional  aimual 
appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the  first  2 
years  and  $650,000  for  the  following  3 
years  to  be  used  primarily  to  restore 
commercial  fisheries  affected  by  dis- 
asters. 

Another  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  5  years,  for  use  in  develop- 
ing new  State  commercial  fisheries,  is 
authorized. 

State  projects  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  order 
to  receive  a  matching  grant  a  State  must 
contribute  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project. 

Finally,  the  act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to 
commercial  fishermen  who  wish  to 
charter  vessels  pending  construction  or 
repair  of  those  lost  or  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Alaskan  earthquake  of  March 
27,  1964. 

PUBLIC   WORKS   PROJECTS   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  appropriation  for  pubUc  works 
projects  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  included 
$1,633,603,700  for  water  resources  and 
power,  of  which  $1,102,577,500  was  for 
construction  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Seventy-six  new  construction  starts  were 
funded  by  this  appropriation. 

The  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  passed  in  August 
of  this  year,  included  $1,649,336,700  for 


water  resources  and  power  projects. 
Fifty-nine  Corps  of  Engineers  and  five 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction 
starts  were  funded  by  this  act. 

These  funds  represent  the  determina- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  develop  for  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  great  river 
basins  and  drainage  areas;  namely,  the 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlan- 
tic, the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  the  Souris  and  Red.  the 
Arkansas,  White,  and  Red,  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Gulf,  the  Missouri,  the 
Columbia,  the  Great,  the  Colorado,  the 
Central  Valley,  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  basins  and  drainage  areas. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    ACCELERATION 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962  authorized  the  President  to  allocate 
$900  million  to  initiate  or  accelerate,  in 
eligible  areas,  previously  authorized  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  or  State  or 
local  public  works  projects.  The  Presi- 
dent was  to  allocate  the  funds  to  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment.  This  was  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  provide 
economic  security  for  the  unemployed. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  by  this  Congress  in  1963  appro- 
priated $450  million  for  this  program. 
And  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act,  passed  in  December  1963,  appro- 
priated an  additional  $30  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  toward  this  effort. 
Finally,  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an 
appropriation  of  $4  million  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program. 

RIVER  BASIN    DEVELOPMENT 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session,  I  included  a  brief  description 
of  the  river  basin  authorization  approved 
on  December  30,  1963.  That  action  was 
taken  after  prolonged  debate  and  com- 
promise with  the  coordinate  body.  Its 
enactment  assured  the  continuation  of 
work  on  various  fiood  control  and  navi- 
gation projects. 

That  act,  Public  Law  88-253,  author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $816,847,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

COLORADO  RIVER  PROJECTS 

In  1956  Congress  passed  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  which  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.  In  addition  to 
three  major  dams,  the  act  designated  25 
projects.  Two  of  them,  the  Navajo  and 
the  San  Juan-Chama  irrigation  projects, 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1962. 

This  year  we  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  three  more  irrigation  projects 
as  part  of  this  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  this  river  basin.  The  three  au- 
thorized this  year  are  the  Savery-Pot 
Hook,  the  Bostwick  Park,  and  the  Fruit- 
land  Mesa  projects.  These  projects 
comprise  a  series  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
canals,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life f  aciUties  at  a  total  cost  of  $47  million. 

These  projects  will  provide  irrigation 
water  to  approximately  65,000  acres  of 
land,  and  will  maintahi  and  strengthen 
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the  loca   economies  and.  concomitantly, 
encouraj  :e  new  industry  to  settle  in  the 


area. 
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The  F  ood  Control  Act  of  1944  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  o  dams,  reservoirs,  irrigation 
canals,  powerplants,  and  other  works 
for  the  utilization  and  control  of  the 
waters  c  f  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  with 
the  conitruction  work  divided  between 
the  Con  >s  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reel  imation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Inte  ior.  A  total  of  $826  million  has 
been  au  ;horized  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Inte  lor  Department's  portion  of  the 
project.  Most  of  the  main-stem  works 
authorl2ed  by  the  1944  act  have  been 
completKl  and  are  in  operation,  and 
many  o '  the  works  on  the  tributaries 
have  eit  ler  been  completed  or  are  under 
construf  tion.  The  River  Basin  Develop- 
ment ai  thorization  of  1963,  to  which  I 
referred  above,  did  not  contain  provision 
for  reel!  mation  fund  needs  in  the  Mis- 
souri R  ver  Basin  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965. 

To  enable  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior ti>  continue  its  reclamation  pro- 
gram tl  ere  without  interruption,  we  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  the  prose- 
cution o '  going  construction  work  by  $120 
million.  This  amount,  plus  an  estimated 
balance  of  $22  million  in  unused  funds, 
will  ment  the  estimated  fund  needs  for 
the  flscs  1  years  1965  and  1966. 

This  I  ct  also  stipulated  that  no  part  of 
the  fun(  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
will  be  1  vailable  to  initiate  construction 
of  any  i  nit  on  the  project,  whether  it  Is 
lnclude(  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
1944  or  not,  imless  it  is  first  authorized 
by  act  (»f  Congress.  This  provision  has 
the  effect  of  requiring  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  ill  units  which  are  not  presently 
imder  c  )nstruction.  It  was  inserted  be- 
cause tl:  e  comprehensive  plan  authorized 
In  1944  s  too  far  out  of  date  to  be  con- 
sidered idequate.  Also,  each  unit  must 
be  cons  dered  in  relationship  to  the  fi- 
nancial and  economic  feasibility  of  the 
overall ;  )roject.  This  provision  will  pro- 
vide Confess  with  the  proper  surveil- 
lance aid  control  over  future  develop- 
ments and  expenditures  in  the  Missouri 
River  B  isin. 

DIXIE   PHOJECT,    UTAH 

The  I  Ixie  region  of  southwestern  Utah 
has  an  iverage  annual  rainfall  of  only  a 
little  m)re  than  8  inches.  An  adequate 
and  del  endable  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion anl  for  municipal  use  is  a  para- 
mount 1  leed  in  the  area  and  plans  to  pro- 
vide this  water  supply  have  been  under 
study  br  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  De  >artment  of  the  Interior  since 
1918.  '  Ills  year  we  passed  legislation 
author!  ing  such  a  project. 

As  pa  ssed  in  Augiist  of  this  year,  this 
act  autiorizes  $42,700,000  for  the  con- 
structio  1  of  a  multipurpose  project  in  the 
Virgin  I  iiver  Basin  of  southwestern  Utah. 
The  pri  iciple  project  facilities  will  be  two 
reservo:  rs,  one  pxjwerplant,  canals,  and 
dlstribv  tion  and  drainage  systems.  A 
total  o:  about  21,000  acres  will  receive 
Irrigatii  >n  water  as  a  result  of  this  project 
and  a  :evitalized  agricultural  economy, 
hydrop<  wer,  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 


and  the  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life conditions  will  accrue. 

IDAHO    LOWEH    TETON    PROJECT 

In  September  of  this  year,  we  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  lower  Teton  division  of  the 
Teton  Basin  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. This  will  consist  primarily  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  at  the  Fremont  site,  and 
water  distribution,  a  powerplant,  and 
other  facilities  in  the  upper  Snake  River 
Valley,  Idaho. 

This  act  authorizes  $52  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  multiple-purpose 
project,  with  the  bulk  of  the  funds — $38 
million — allocated  to  irrigation. 

The  irrigators,  or  water  users,  are  given 
up  to  50  years  from  the  time  water  is 
first  delivered  to  them  to  repay  construc- 
tion costs.  The  costs  which  the  Secre- 
of  the  Interior  determines  to  be  greater 
than  the  irrigators  can  repay  will  be  re- 
imbursed from  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  power  marketed  through  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  attrib- 
utable to  Federal  projects  in  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  irrigation,  the  project 
will  include  power,  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife  protection,  and  basic  public  out- 
door recreational  facilities. 

TKANSPORTATION 
I       FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY    ACT 

The  present  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram came  into  existence  in  1956.  The 
accompUshments  of  that  program  are 
many:  Certainly,  it  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  contributing  its  share  to  the  full- 
scale  development  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. It  has  encouraged  the  more  effi- 
cient State  administration  of  road 
building  and  has  supplemented  the 
highway  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments.  It  has  promoted  an  inte- 
grated national  highway  system;  in 
some  States  the  building  of  highways — 
particularly  primary  routes — would  have 
been  virtually  impossible  without  Fed- 
eral aid.  Finally,  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram has  made  possible  the  exchange  of 
valuable  information  on  improved  prac- 
tices; and  Federal-State  cooperation  has 
encouraged  uniformity  and  a  high  level 
of  performance  in  hishway  construction. 

Under  the  Federal-aid  program,  high- 
way appropriations  are  made  to  the 
States  biennially  from  two  sources:  gen- 
eral revenues  and  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  so-called  ABC  program — 
Federal  aid  for  primary,  .secondary,  and 
urban  highway  systems — is  financed 
from  the  Tnjst  Fund;  other  Federal  con- 
struction is  financed  through  the  general 
revenues. 

In  August,  President  Johnson  signed 
a  bill  which  authorizes  Sl.lTO  million 
for  highway  construction  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  It  authorizes 
$1  billion  in  each  fiscal  year  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  Federal  aid  to 
primarj',  secondary,  and  urban — ABC — 
highway  procrams,  and  SI 79  million  each 
year  for  strictly  Federal  roads,  such  as 
roads  in  national  forests,  park  roads,  and 
trails,  and  Indian  reservation  roads. 

FEDERAL    AID    HIGHWAY    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

In  my  report  last  year  I  included  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  amendments 


October  s 

signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  Octn. 
ber  24.  1963.  Most  of  the  provisions  ^ 
to  do  with  improving  the  planning  SS 
administration  of  the  existing  interstaS 
highway  program.  The  only  provision 
which  I  elaborated  on  was  that  which  ex 
tended  for  2  years  the  program  of  Feder^ 
incentives  for  billboard  control.  Under 
that  program,  a  State  must  pass  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  billboard  advertising 
within  a  prescribed  number  of  feet  along 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
States  which  pass  such  legislation  re- 
ceive  half  of  1  percent  bonus  on  the  Fed' 
eral  funds  apportioned  to  them  for  con- 
struction. This  program  has  been  very 
beneficial  in  preserving  natural  beauty 
in  preventing  erosion,  and  in  permitting 
landscaping  and  reforestation. 

trSBAN   MASS   TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  this 
country's  population  has  risen  by  one- 
third,  from  140  to  190  million  people. 
At  the  time,  there  has  been  a  continua. 
tion  of  the  historical  movement  from 
rural  to  urban  living.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  the  population  of  our  central 
urban  areas  has  been  moving  out  to  the 
suburbs  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side— and  at  an  accelerating  pace.  As  a 
result,  central  cities  and  their  surround- 
ing areas  have  fused  into  increasingly 
larger  and  more  complex  metropolitan 
areas.  Today,  8  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans live  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  U 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Boston,  St 
Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
make  up  28  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation and  30  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment. They  also  account  for  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  personal 
income  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Other  smaller  urban  centers  are  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  also.  It  is  predicted 
that  in  less  than  20  years  half  of  our 
national  population  will  live  in  40  major 
urban  centers,  each  of  which  will  have  a 
population  of  over  1  million.  Further,  it 
is  predicted  that  in  25  years  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  population  will  live 
in  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  a  trend  of 
countrywide  proportions  and  of  national 
consequence.  The  urban  complexes  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow  will  be  the  cen- 
ters which  perform  all  of  the  essential 
services  for  the  people  of  this  country 
except  that  of  growing  the  food  we  eat 
They  will  perform  these  services  only  if 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  quickly 
and  easily  within  the  urban  complex. 

The  present  status  of  urban  mass 
transportation  is  not  good.  The  great 
majority  of  commuter  railroads  through- 
out the  country  are  operating  at  a  loss 
and  public  and  private  bus  and  transit 
systems  are  struggling  to  remain  solvent. 
The  ever-increasing  deficits  have  been 
compounded  by  years  of  impoverishment, 
deferred  maintenance,  and  neglect. 

State  and  local  governments  have  done 
what  they  could  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  improved  facilities  for  the 
mass  movement  of  people;  but  fund* 
adequate  to  meet  this  and  all  other  State 
and  local  needs  and  demands  are  simply 
not  available. 
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Of  course,  automobiles  and  trucks 
nprform  an  essential  function  even  in 
toe  heart  of  the  city.  But  highway 
buUders  cannot  possibly  do  the  whole 
<ob  The  seemingly  insatiable  demand 
for' more  highways  and  freeways  and 
loops  and  parking  spaces  is  a  fiercely  ex- 
nensive  proposition.  Total  State  and 
Federal  expenditures  for  highways  in- 
creased approximately  123  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  It  was  recently 
estimated  that  to  build  a  commuter  rail- 
road capable  of  carrying  80,000  passen- 
gers from  a  New  York  subvu-b  to  the  city 
would  cost  $283  million;  to  carry  the 
same  number  of  people  on  new  highways 
would  cost  $4,752  million.  It  seems  only 
reasonable  that  Federal  tax  money  be 
used  to  augment  mass  transit  as  it  is 
used  to  augment  highway  construction. 
It  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  national  economy  that  Federal  as- 
sistance be  extended  for  the  solution  of 
what  Is  truly  a  national  problem. 

In  his  1962  transportation  message  to 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended a  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  for  "revitalization 
and  needed  expansion  of  public  mass 
transportation."  In  1963  he  renewed  his 
request.  President  Johnson  repeated  this 
recommendation  in  his  state  of  the 
Union,  budget,  and  housing  messages. 
And  on  July  9  he  signed  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

As  enacted,  this  act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  make  Federal  grants 
and  loans  to  States  and  locahties  for  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  and  improving  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems  owned,  operated, 
leased,  or  otherwise  used  by  public 
transportation  authorities.  It  authorizes 
Congress  to  appropriate  $375  million  for 
grants,  as  follows:  up  to  $75  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965  and  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967.  Any  amount  not  appropriated  will 
remain  available  for  future  years. 

It  also  extends  indefinitely  a  $50  mil- 
lion fund  for  low-interest  loans  to  metro- 
politan agencies  for  the  construction  of 
mass  transportation  facilities. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
net  cost  of  the  project  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  Federal  assistance  is 
needed  to  carry  out  a  procram,  approved 
by  him,  for  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system  which 
is  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned 
development  of  the  urkf^n  area.  He  is 
also  authorized,  until  iJuly  1,  1967,  to 
carry  out  an  ememency  program  of 
grants  to  cover  one-half  of  the  net  proj- 
ect costs  in  localities  where  planning  is 
incomplete  but  where  an  urgent  need  for 
the  preservation  or  provision  of  mass 
transit  facilities  is  demonstrated.  When 
full  plans  are  completed,  the  Federal 
share  can  be  increased  to  the  full  two- 
thirds  allowed  in  the  long-range  pro- 
gram. 

One  hundred  percent  Federal  grants 
are  provided  for  the  payment  of  reloca- 
tion expenses  to  families  and  organiza- 
tions. 


The  use  of  $30  million  of  the  $375  mil- 
lion is  authorized  over  a  3-year  period 
for  100-percent  Federal  grants  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  continuation  of  an  exist- 
ing $25  million  demonstration  grant  au- 
thority established  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  also  authorized;  but  the  pro- 
vision of  the  1961  act  requiring  that  the 
$25  million  be  available  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  demonstration 
project  was  rescinded. 

Finally,  this  act  requires,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  aid,  that  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangements  be  made  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  transit  workers  af- 
fected by  Federal  assistance.  This  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  protect  the  employee 
rights  of  the  workers  affected. 

In  signing  this  bill  into  law.  President 
Johnson  rightly  heralded  it  as  "by  any 
standard  one  of  the  most  profoundly  sig- 
nificant measures  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  during  the  1960's." 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $60  mil- 
lion for  urban  mass  transportation 
grants,  $5  million  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation loans,  and  $11,325,000  for 
urban  planning  grants. 

FEDERAL   AIRPORT    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

In  1946,  the  Congress  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  which  authorized  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  airport  con- 
struction and  expansion.  Although  the 
regulation  of  air  traffic  has  been  a  Fed- 
eral Government  responsibility  since 
1926,  it  was  not  until  1946  that  Congress 
realized  that  Federal  aid  was  needed  to 
help  localities  bear  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  national  need  for  airports  and  safe 
facilities. 

This  year,  by  Public  Law  88-280,  we 
extended  for  3  years,  through  June  30, 
1967,  the  $75  million  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program.  Of  the  total  each 
year,  $66.5  million  is  for  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  75 
percent  of  the  money  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  State  area  and  population  and 
25  percent  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency. 

This  act  continues  the  provision  of  the 
original  act  which  prohibits  Federal  con- 
tributions for  terminal  buildings  and 
other  items  not  directly  related  to  safety, 
as  well  as  the  provision  which  limits  the 
Federal  share  to  50  percent  on  most 
items,  with  the  exception  of  certain  land- 
ing aids  where  a  Federal  contribution  of 
75  percent  is  allowed. 

The  provision  of  the  1946  act  which 
authorized  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  reimburse  airport  builders  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  advance  planning  and 
engineering  studies  was  continued;  but 
these  amendments  allow  the  Agency  to 
make  the  reimbursement  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  construction,  without 
first  having  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
help  support  the  construction,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  project  is  actu- 
ally undertaken  later  or  not. 

These  amendments  also  specify  that 
proper  zoning  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
airport  is  a  condition  of  a  Federal  grant 
and  requires  that  projects  seeking  Fed- 
eral aid  be  "reasonably  consistent"  with 


the  plans  of  the  public  agencies  for  the 
development  of  the  airport  area. 

SHIPPING  STTBSIDIES 

On  July  11,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  PubUc  Law  88-370.  This  act  ex- 
tends for  1  year  a  program  originally  set 
up  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
The  basic  concept  of  that  earlier  act  was 
to  place  the  operators  of  American  ships 
on  a  parity  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. To  accomplish  this,  It  set  a  sub- 
sidy on  the  construction  of  ships  at  a 
maximxun  of  50  percent.  This  subsidy 
represents  the  differential  between  con- 
struction costs  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  shipyards  and  is  paid  to  U.S. 
shipbuilders  who  in  turn  pass  it  on  to 
the  ship  purchaser. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  was  amend- 
ed in  1960  to  raise  the  subsidy  to  55  per- 
cent and  in  1961  reconstruction  and  re- 
conditioning were  brought  under  the  55- 
percent  maximmn.  In  1962  the  increased 
subsidy  was  extended  to  June  30,  1964, 
and  the  reconstruction  maximum  sub- 
sidy was  raised  to  60  percent.  This  new 
amendment  extends  the  existing  sub- 
sidies through  June  30, 1965. 

MERCHANT    MARINE    VESSEL    CONSTRUCTION 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  any  ship  operator  may 
apply  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  a  subsidy  to  construct  a  vessel  in  a 
shipyard  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
petition  is  approved,  the  construction 
contract  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. However,  the  law  allows  one  ex- 
ception to  the  low  bid  policy:  hi  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  certain  shipyards  should 
be  encouraged,  he  may  assign  or  allocate 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  to  a  shipyard 
which  was  not  the  lowest  bidder.  This 
exception  has  its  roots  in  the  national 
defense  needs  of  the  Nation.  Defense 
considerations  require  that  the  Nation 
have  effective  and  adequate  shipyard  ca- 
pacity on  all  of  our  seacoasts;  conse- 
quently, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
given  the  authority  to  allocate  vessel  con- 
struction in  order  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate shipyard  capacity  be  maintained 
in  all  essential  areas. 

Recent  experiences  have  demonstrated 
that  the  allocation  of  vessel  construc- 
tion can  place  unexpected  and  unfair 
burdens  on  vessel  owners.  To  end  this 
inequity,  this  Congress  has  passed  a  law 
designed  to  reimburse  shipping  lines  for 
the  additional  expenses  incurred  by  them 
when  the  Federal  Government  orders 
their  vessels  to  be  constructed  in  a  ship- 
yard other  than  the  one  which  had  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  bid.  The  expenses  in- 
volved are  those  of  maintaining  addi- 
tional inspection  teams  at  distant  ship- 
yards and  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
finished  ship  from  the  shipyard  back  to 
its  home  port.  These  expenses  do  not 
bring  any  benefit  to  the  shipowner  and 
are  incurred  solely  as  the  result  of  a 
policy  decision  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 
By  the  amendment  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  required  to  reimburse  the  shipowner 
who  has  incurred  additional  expenses  as 
a  result  of  the  allocation  of  a  contract  to 
other  than  the  lowest  bidder.    However. 
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"Die  E  epartment  of  Labor,  created  In 
1913.  Is  ( iharged  with  administering  and 
enfordn  i  those  statutes  which  are  de- 
signed U  advance  the  public  interest  by 
promotii  ig  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  t  le  United  States,  by  Improving 
their  wo  king  conditions,  and  by  advanc- 
ing their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ploymen ;. 

To  en  ible  It  to  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, wj  appropriated  $350,078,000  for 
that  Dei  artment  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
This  wa  I  In  addition  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appr  )prlatlon  of  $25,250,000. 

The  a  >propriatlon  for  the  Department 
of  Labo'  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  was 
$565,904  000.  The  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  included 
an  addl  ional  $25  million  for  that  De- 
partmen  t. 

BQITAL  PAT   ACT 

The  Iqual  Pay  Act,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Ke  paedy  on  June  10, 1963,  is  one  of 
two  pieces  of  legislation  covered  in  my 
report  \i  si  year  which  are  of  great  sig- 
niflcanc!  for  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  )f  the  United  States.  This  act  Is 
the  culninatlon  of  attempts,  since  1945, 
to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination n  wages  because  of  sex.  Its  en- 
actment is  a  forward  step  in  the  drive  for 
full  equiility  of  economic  opportimlty. 

Briefl: ',  this  act  amends  the  Pair  Labor 
Standar  is  Act  to  require  that  an  em- 
ployer 0 '  persons  working  in  interstate 
ccmimer  :e  grant  equal  pay  "for  equal 
work  on  jobs  the  performance  of  which 
reqiilresj  equal  effort  and  responsibility, 
and  wh  ch  are  performed  under  similar 
working  conditions."  In  other  words,  it 
requires  that  no  employee  can  be  paid 
a  wage  'ate  less  than  that  given  to  an- 
other dc  Ing  the  same  work  because  of  his 
or  her  s;x.  President  Kennedy,  in  sign- 
ing this  bill,  rightly  heralded  it  as  "an- 
other st  'ucture  base  to  democracy." 
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DEVELOPMENT     AND     TRAINING     ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Certa  nly  another  significant  action  of 
the  1st  lession  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
the  ena<  tment  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  ol  1962.  These  amendments 
strengtlten.  expand,  and  extend  the  pro- 
deal  more  effectively  with  the 
;  unemplosmient  problems  of  un- 
4nd  Inadequately  educated  teen- 
older  workers.  It  is  estimated 
amendments  will  permit  the 
of  an  additional  93.000  persons. 
Bunendments  waive  the  State 
requirement  for  the  fiscal  year 
extend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
Tralnlng  Act  for  an  additional 
with  the  requirement  that  the 
miatch  one-third  and  one-half,  re- 
in the  fiscal  years  1966  and 


authorize  training  in  basic  edu- 
br  those  unable  to  qualify  for 
onal  training,  providing  evidence 
)f  an  Intention  to  undertake 
For  this  group,  an  additional 
of  training  allowances  are  au- 


The  age  limit  for  allowances  is  low- 
ered from  19  to  17,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tion of  a  1-year  waiting  period  for  school 
dropouts.  Twenty-five  percent  of  those 
receiving  allowances  may  be  youths  un- 
der 22  years  of  age.  Previously,  the 
amount  that  could  be  spent  on  youths 
was  limited  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
training  allowances  paid  to  all  trainees. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  permit 
increases  in  weekly  training  allowances 
to  $10  above  the  State  imemployment 
compensation  payment.  This  is  intended 
to  encourage  the  unemployed  to  seek 
training  rather  than  to  draw  unemploy- 
ment compensation  pay. 

Finally,  trainees  are  allowed  to  work 
20  hours  a  week  without  any  loss  In 
training  allowance  and  they  are  made 
eligible  for  training  with  2  years  of  prior 
work  experience  rather  than  3  as  under 
the  original  act. 

To  carry  out  this  expanded  program, 
we  increased  the  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  from  $165  to  $411  million 
and  authorized  an  additional  $285  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  signing  this  measure  into  law.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said : 

Under  this  legislation  we  are  taking  some 
very  necessary  and  very  Imports  steps  to 
continue  the  success  achieved  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
enacted  last  year. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  party  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  both  the 
87th  and  the  88th  Congress,  is  justifiably 
proud  of  its  record  in  this  area. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  includes 
$307,906,000  for  manpower  development 
and  training. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNOLOGT,  ATJTO- 
MATION,    AND   ECONOMIC   PROGRESS 

A  related  action  taken  by  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress.  Technological  change  has  be- 
come the  characteristic  of  modern  indus- 
trial society.  It  Is  essential  to  economic 
growth  but  it  poses  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  must  achieve  continuous 
technological  change  if  we  are  to  have 
rising  productivity  and.  hence,  rising  in- 
comes. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  ease 
the  problems  which  both  labor  and  man- 
agement face  in  their  attempts  to  adjust 
to  technological  change.  This  is  not  a 
new  dilemma;  we  have  faced  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  almost  from  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  What  en- 
hances the  seriousness  of  the  dilemma  at 
this  time  is  the  accelerated  pace  of  tech- 
nological development. 

No  one  denies  that  automation  has 
many  good  effects.  It  can  create  more 
consmner  goods  of  better  quality  at  less 
cost.  In  addition  to  promising  a  better 
material  life  for  mankind,  it  can  free 
people  from  long  hours  of  monotonous 
physical  labor  and  allow  them  to  employ 
their  uniquely  human  qualities  in  ap- 
propriate human  activities.  In  many 
cases  the  jobs  which  are  eliminated  by 
automation  are  unpleasant,  odious,  un- 
safe, and  unhealthy. 

This  Is  the  promise  of  automation  and 
it  is  welcomed  by  all.  However,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  the  less  pleasing 


consequences  as  well.  In  a  relattvet* 
short  time,  it  has  perceptibly  changed^ 
structure  of  our  job  requirements,  iw. 
sons  are  dislocated  from  the  econoon 
and  denied  a  life  of  productivl^^J 
dignity. 

The  total  impact  of  automation  upon 
the  economy  now  and  in  the  future  is  un- 
known. This  is  the  most  disturbing  ele- 
ment.  As  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  said  in  testimony  before  the 
House: 

It  is  a  startling  thing  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  machines  will,  within  the  next 
5  years,  throw  an  additional  5  million  people 
out  of  work,  or  put  to  work  the  5  million  who 
are  presently  out  of  work  •  •  •.  This  u  the 
worst  form  of  Ignorance. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  dispel  this  ig. 
norance  that  this  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  88-444,  an 
act  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress.  President  Kennedy,  in  hl« 
railroad-labor  dispute  message  to  Con- 
gress in  July  1963,  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Automation.  President  Johnson,  in  hla 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  his  eco- 
nomic message,  both  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  January  1964,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Conunission  on  Auto- 
mation, Technology,  and  Employment 
On  March  9,  he  repeated  this  proposal  in 
his  manpower  report  and  sent  draft 
legislation  to  Congress.  His  accompany- 
ing letter  stated  that  the  purpose  of  thla 
Commission  was  to  "study  current  and 
future  trends  of  technological  change, 
and  to  recommend  the  most  constructive 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  secure  maxi- 
mum benefits  with  the  least  possible 
hartnful  effects  upon  the  Nation." 

This  is  the  purpose  envisioned  by  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  In 
enacting  legislation  creating  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  act  establishes  a  14-man  CommiB- 
slon  from  among  persons  outside  the 
Government  with  demonstrated  high- 
level  skills  and  competency  in  the  field  to 
be  investigated.  The  members  will  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  industrial  and  academic  life 
directly  concerned,  including  at  least  two 
members  representing  labor  and  two 
members  representing  management. 
Appointments  to  the  Commission  will  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Conmiission  is  directed  to  identify 
and  assess  the  past  effects  and  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  role  and  pace  of 
technological  change.  It  will  identify 
and  describe  the  impact  of  technological 
and  economic  change  on  production  and 
employment,  including  new  job  require- 
ments and  the  major  types  of  worker 
displacement.  It  will  study  the  specific 
industries,  occupations,  and  geographic 
areas  which  are  most  likely  to  be  in- 
volved, and  the  social  and  economic  ef- 
fects of  these  developments  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  manpower,  conmiunitle*, 
families,  social  structure,  and  human  val- 
ues. Further,  it  is  directed  to  deflM 
those  areas  of  unmet  community  and 
human  needs  toward  which  application 
of  new  technologies  might  most  effec- 
tively be  directed.    This  will  encompa* 
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an  examination  of  technological  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 
including  those  restating  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Finally,  it  is  directed  to 
recommend  specific  administrative  and 
legislative  steps  which  it  believes  should 
l«  taken  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities to  support  and  promote  techno- 
logical change  in  the  interest  of  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  improved 
well-being  of  the  people. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, Labor,  Defense,  Conmierce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
heads  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Atomic  ETnergy  Conmilsslon, 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  This  committee  will  advise  the 
Commission  and  maintain  an  effective 
liaison  with  the  reso\irces  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

During  the  course  of  its  investigations, 
the  Commission  may  file  interim  reports 
and  recommendations.  It  is  directed  to 
submit  the  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  January  1,  1966.  It  will 
cease  to  function  30  days  thereafter. 

The  act  authorizes  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
not  to  exceed  $1  million. 

In  short,  it  is  intended  that  the  Com- 
mission undertake  a  deep  and  sober  ap- 
praisal of  the  future.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  cannot  foretell  the  future  with 
certainty,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we 
develop  an  overall  national  policy  to  deal 
with  the  critical  issue  of  technological 
change  in  the  various  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy and  that  guidelines  be  set  forth  for 
business  and  labor,  and  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  goverrunents.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  we  cannot  intelligently 
seek  solutions  to  automation's  problems, 
or  even  discuss  them  rationally,  until  we 
know  the  facts  about  automation's  im- 
pact on  our  industries,  on  our  jobs,  and 
on  our  lives.  The  Commission  is  direct- 
ed to  discover  those  facts. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $825,000 
for  the  Commission. 

FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Certainly  one  group  of  citizens  who 
have  not  shared  in  the  abundance  of  this 
Nation  and  who  live  with  at  least  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  and  most  often  with 
poverty,  are  the  400,000  of  our  citizens 
who  leave  their  homes  every  year  to 
cross  State  lines  and  engage  in  agricul- 
tural employment.  Often  these  workers 
are  undereducated;  in  many  cases,  they 
are  completely  uneducated.  Their  liter- 
acy level  is  low  and  their  ability  to  un- 
derstand their  rights  is  minimal. 

In  addition,  many  of  these  workers 
have  no  voting  residence.  They  have  no 
Congressman  to  whom  they  can  com- 
plain, nor  do  they  have  access  to  other 
officials  who  could  help  them  with  their 
problems.  These  are  people  particularly 
subje<!t  to  exploitation. 

In  1960,  the  Department  of  Labor 
made  a  study  of  crew  leader  practices. 


The  resvats  indicate  that  the  crew  lead- 
ers— the  middlemen  in  making  work 
arrangements  between  growers  and  mi- 
gratory farmworkers — are,  in  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  abuses  to  mi- 
grant workers.  Often  it  is  the  crew 
leader  who  recruits,  transports,  houses, 
feeds,  pays,  and  oversees  the  work  of  the 
employees.  In  short,  the  welfare  of  the 
migrant  worker  is  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  abuses  most  frequently  at- 
tributed to  crew  leaders  are  overcharg- 
ing for  transportation  advances,  under- 
paying workers  by  giving  them  reduced 
figures  for  total  weight  or  units  pro- 
duced, overcharging  growers  by  infiating 
production  figures,  abandoning  workers 
without  their  pay,  illegal  traffic  in  liquor, 
gambling,  narcotics,  prostitution,  and 
overcharging  workers  for  services,  hous- 
ing, and  food. 

Many  of  the  States  regulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  crew  leaders;  but  the 
problem  is  that  the  States  which  do 
regulate  crew  leaders  and  which  do  re- 
quire that  they  meet  certain  standards 
cannot  enforce  their  regulations  across 
State  lines.  It  is  obvious  that  action  is 
needed  and  that  it  must  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  year  Con- 
gress took  action  to  protect  these  work- 
ers. 

The  act  passed  this  year  requires  cer- 
tificates of  registration  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  any  person  who 
transports  10  or  more  migrant  workers 
for  interstate  agricultural  employment. 
The  certificates  will  be  issued  only  upon 
the  submission  of  satisfactory  informa- 
tion regarding  the  contractor's  conduct 
and  method  of  operation.  The  certifi- 
cate of  registration  can  be  refused,  re- 
voked, or  suspended  if  the  abuses  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  discovered. 
The  crew  leaders  m\ist  also  produce 
proof  that  they  are  financially  respon- 
sible or  have  liability  insurance  on  ve- 
hicles used  to  transport  migratory  work- 
ers to  and  from  their  jobs.  This  should 
mean  fewer  instances  of  trucks  turning 
over  and  loss  of  life  and  limb  without  rec- 
ompense to  the  injured. 

Practically  none  of  the  benefits  or  pro- 
tective measures  of  Federal  law  enjoyed 
by  other  workers  are  extended  to  migra- 
tory laborers.  They  are  excluded  from 
protection  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  have  been  denied  the  safe- 
guards of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  It  is  surely  time  that  the  plight  of 
these  workers  be  recognized  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  ameliorate  it. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  $350,000 
for  farm  labor  contractor  registration 
activities  under  this  act. 

DAVIS-BACON   ACT  AMENDMENTS 


The  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931.  as 
amended,  requires  that  contractors,  and 
subcontractors,  when  working  on  Federal 
construction  contracts  and  various  other 
federally  aided  or  federally  insured  con- 
tracts amounting  to  $2,000  or  more,  pay 
laborers,  and  mechanics  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  each  wages  for  workers  on 
similar  projects  in  the  same  area. 

A  great  change  has  occurred  In  the 
construction  industry,  as  in  all  industry. 
since  1931.  but  the  provisions  of  the  act 


did  not  reflect  that  change.  The  basic 
hourly  wage  rate  no  longer  constitutes 
the  actual  hourly  labor  costs  on  con- 
struction projects,  since  World  War  U, 
fringe  benefits  have  become  very  wide- 
spread and  are  viewed  by  workers  as  an 
important  part  of  their  wages.  The 
amendments  passed  this  year  are  de- 
signed to  refiect  this  development. 

As  passed.  Public  Law  88-349  includes 
health  and  welfare  fringe  benefits,  and 
any  other  bona  fide  fringe  benefit,  or 
contributions  to  funds,  plans,  or  pro- 
grams, in  the  determination  of  prevailing 
wages  on  construction  jobs  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  costs  of  fringe 
benefits  will  now  be  combined  with  cash 
wages  in  determining  whether  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  is  meeting  his 
obligations.  The  fringe  benefit  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  used  in  the  calculation 
of  overtime  wages,  and  fringe  benefits 
which  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  is 
already  required  to  provide  by  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws  are  excluded 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

These  amendments  bring  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  up  to  date  and  make  it  once 
more  a  truly  meaningful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

BAIL  LABOR  DISPXTTE 

On  August  28,  1963,  just  6  hours  before 
a  national  railroad  strike  which  would 
have  been  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
was  scheduled  to  begin.  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  into  law  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  almost  unanimously  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  In  my  report  of 
last  year  I  chronicled  in  some  detail  the 
history  of  the  dispute  which  made  this 
action  necessary.  Suffice  to  say  here  that 
4  years  of  negotiation,  litigation,  and  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  basic  questions  at 
issue  had  failed. 

The  joint  resolution  created  a  seven- 
member  arbitration  board  to  resolve  the 
two  primary  issues:  firemen  on  diesel 
locomotives  and  the  manning  of  train 
crews.  It  provides  that  the  arbitral 
award  would  be  made  within  90  days, 
would  take  effect  60  days  later,  and 
would  be  in  effect  for  2  years  unless  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration  agreed  other- 
wise. The  five  secondary  issues  in  the 
dispute  were  not  put  within  the  purview 
of  the  arbitration  commission.  They 
were,  instead  subjected  to  further  col- 
lective bargaining  and  a  strike  over  any 
of  these  issues  was  prohibited  for  180 
days. 

I  might  add  a  postscript  to  this  ac- 
count. On  April  9,  1964,  the  specter  of 
a  national  railroad  strike  was  revived. 
The  dispute  did  not  concern  the  two  pri- 
mary issues  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  commission  by  the 
joint  resolution  of  1963.  Rather,  it  con-  • 
cerned  the  secondary  Issues — pay  scales, 
interdivisional  runs,  combination  of  road 
and  yard  work,  extra  holidays,  layover 
expenses,  and  the  like. 

On  April  9,  President  Johnson  won  a 
dramatic  15-day  strike  reprieve  only  100 
minutes  before  the  threatened  shutdown. 
From  that  date  untU  April  22.  intensive 
collective  bargaining  between  represent- 
atives of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
management  and  mediators  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  from  outside  of 
Government  continued. 
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22,  in  a  nationwide  television 

,  President  Johnson  announced 

and  fair"  settlement  of  virtually 

ijnportant  issues  in  the  dispute. 

the  settlement  a  "common  vic- 

dollective  bargaining  and  for  in- 

( emocracy."    It  represented,  he 

Ad  lerican  business  and  American 

operating  at  its  very  best — at  the 

Ijvels  of  public  responsibility." 

s<  ttlement  was  imperative  is  ob- 

froin  the  statement  of  President 

to   the   American    Society   of 

Editors  on  April  18: 

would  cost  us  the  loss  of  7  mll- 

In   a  very  short   time.     A   strike 

us  a  downturn  In  our  gross  na- 

pro^uct  of  10  to  15  percent.    A  strike 

us    great    dangers    In    health 

the    Nation.      A    strike    would 

entire  system. 
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PBXSn)ENT'  i    COMMrrTEZ    ON    EMPLOYMENT     OF 
TI  X  PHYSICALLY    HANDICAPPED 

The  Pr  ssident's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
was  estailished  in  1947  to  facilitate  tlie 
development  of  maximum  employment 
opportur  ties  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped.  The  achieve- 
ments ol  this  Committee  since  the  be- 
ginning <if  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration are  notable  indeed.  In  1960, 
when  a  !  300,000  appropriation  was  first 
^uthorizf  d,  88.300  persons  were  rehabil- 
itated th  -ough  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation A  iministration.  This  year,  the 
number  i  >  expected  to  increase  to  126,000. 
Over  the  past  year,  102,000  disabled  vet- 
erans w(re  placed  in  employment  and 
9,000  haidicapped  persons  found  em- 
ploymen  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Total  plj  cements  of  handicapped  appli- 
cants du  -ing  1962  swelled  to  nearly  280,- 
000,  or  jn  increase  of  9.1  percent  over 
1961.  T  lese  successes  are  in  good  part 
due  to  the  many  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  public  and 
private  s  gencies  and  organizations. 

This  sear,  we  increased  the  amount 
authoriz(  d  to  be  appropriated  each  year 
for  this  Committee  from  $300,000  to 
$400,000.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  expand  its  efforts  in  pro- 
moting t  le  employment  of  not  only  the 
physicallsr  handicapped,  but  the  mentally 
restored,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the 
mentally  ill. 

A  De  mocratlc-controUed  Congress, 
dedicate!  to  creating  those  conditions 
which  w  11  allow  all  of  our  citizens  to 
develop  heir  full  potential,  can  rightly 
be  expec  ed  to  devote  itself  to  the  special 
employnent  problems  faced  by  a  large 
nvunber  af  our  citizens.  One  person  in 
10  In  thi!  United  States  has  an  impair- 
ment wli  Ich  limits  his  normal  activities. 
It  Is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  every 
single  hindicapped  person  who  is  em- 
ployed b  >comes  a  productive  member  of 
society  ind  costs  to  Government  are 
measiun  )ly  decreased.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  handicapi)ed  person 
who  is  e  nployed  is  enabled  to  help  him- 
self and  to  retain  his  human  dignity. 

The  S  upplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  1  Lscal  year  1965  included  an  ap- 
propriat  on  of  $40,000  for  the  President's 
Commltt|ee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 


ECONOMY    AND    FINANCE 

The  Treasury  Department  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  managing  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  the  Nation.  To  enable 
it  to  carry  on  the  many  diversified  activi- 
ties which  are  encompassed  within  this 
directive,  we  appropriated  $1,103,650,000 
for  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  An  additional  $8,544,- 
900  for  that  Department  was  included  In 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

And  this  year,  we  appropriated  $1,214,- 
330,000  for  the  Treasury  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  1965.  In  addition,  the 
deficiency  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  included  $10,300,000  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

REVENUE    ACT 

In  my  report  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  I  described 
in  some  detail  the  reasons  for  President 
Kennedy's  proposals  for  the  revision  of 
the  income  tax  structure.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  session,  an  omnibus  tax  re- 
duction bill  had  been  passed  by  this 
House  and  was  being  considered  by  the 
coordinate  body.  On  February  20,  1964, 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
$11.5  billion  tax  reduction  bill,  the  largest 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

This  measure  was  assigned  top  priority 
by  President  Kennedy.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  on 
November  15,  1963 — just  1  week  before 
his  death — he  said : 

If  Jobs  are  the  most  important  domestic 
issue  facing  this  Nation  today,  then  clearly 
no  single  step  can  be  more  Important  than 
the  prompt  passage  of  the  pending  tax-cut 
bin. 

He  had  recommended  this  departure 
In  fiscal  policy  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  he  continued  to  recommend 
it  in  messages  to  the  Congress  and  in 
speeches  before  private  groups. 

In  his  first  speech  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  November  27,  1963, 
President  Johnson  said : 

No  act  of  ours  could  more  fittingly  con- 
tinue the  work  of  President  Kennedy  than 
the  early  passage  of  the  tax  bill. 

He  repeatedly  urged  its  enactment  by 
the  Congress;  and  after  full  and  delib- 
erate consideration  of  its  vital  and  com- 
plex provisions,  this,  the  88th  Congress, 
enacted  that  historic  bill. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
eliminate  the  obsolete  tax  system  which 
for  too  long  exerted  a  drag  on  private 
purchasing  power,  profits,  and  employ- 
ment. It  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
economy,  provide  more  jobs,  more  wages, 
more  profits,  and.  ultimately,  more  tax 
revenues.  In  signing  the  bill.  President 
Johnson  heralded  its  passage  as  "the 
single  most  important  step  we  have  taken 
to  strengthen  our  economy  since  World 
War  n."  An  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  tax  cut  by  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  26,  1964,  states: 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  give  a  definitive  an- 
swer to  so  complicated  a  question,  we  have 
had  enough  experience  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer to  give  a  tentative  Jury  verdict. 


October  s 

The  economic  verdict  Is  a  very  faTorabb 
one.  The  tax  cut  is  working  out  just  abont 
as  favorably  as  the  exjierts  had  hoped  for 

The  experts  are  the  economists  of  the 
Kennedy- Johnson  administration  who 
had  forecast  that  the  tax  cut  would 
eventually  increase  consumer  spending 
by  more  than  $20  billion  a  year,  provide 
2  to  3  million  new  jobs,  increase  the  an- 
nual investments  for  new  industrial 
plants  and  equipment,  new  homes 
schools,  roads,  and  other  public  works  by 
$12  billion,  and  increase  local  tax  yields 
by  $12  billion. 

On  March  23,  1964,  Chairman  Walter 
E.  Heller,  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  said,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  that 
the  Nation's  economy,  spurred  by  the  tax 
cut.  offers  "solid"  prospects  of  "break- 
ing the  stubborn  grip  of  unemployment, 
which  has  stood  at  5  percent  or  above  for 
76  months  and  still  stands  at  5.4  per- 
cent." 

In  July  of  this  year,  unemployment 
fell  to  4.9  percent;  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Nation's  history,  employment  passed 
the  72  million  mark.  There  are  1^ 
million  more  Americans  at  work  to- 
day than  there  were  a  year  ago.  In  July 
of  this  year,  the  jobless  total  was  one- 
half  million  below  a  year  ago,  and  was 
at  its  lowest  July  level  since  1959. 

In  June,  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  reported  that  the  number  of 
jobs  in  the  Nation  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  workers  for 
the  first  time  since  1957.  September 
marked  the  43d  consecutive  month  of 
uninterrupted  advance  in  the  economy. 
This  is  the  longest  peacetime  period  of 
uninterrupted  advance  in  110  years,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  rise  from 
March  1933  to  May  1937.  Business  ex- 
penditures on  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment during  1964  are  estimated  at  the 
record  figure  of  $44  billion,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $5  billion,  or  12  percent,  over  last 
year.  Corporations  paid  $4.2  billion  in 
dividends  during  the  first  quarter  of  1964, 
an  increase  of  10  percent  over  the  com- 
parable period  in  1963.  Corporate  profits 
after  taxes  are  expected  to  reach  $31  bil- 
lion for  1964,  an  increase  from  $21.8  bU- 
lion  in  1961,  $24.6  billion  in  1962,  and 
$27.1  billion  in  1963.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  reported  that  industrial  pro- 
duction rose  in  June  to  131.8  up  six- 
tenths  of  a  point  from  May,  a  record. 

Finally,  the  gross  national  product  rose 
in  the  March-Jime  quarter  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $618.5  billion,  up  $10  billion.  And 
total  personal  income  in  the  quarter  rose 
$11.4  billion,  to  $491.3  billion. 

This  is  a  truly  remarkable  record  and 
is  attributable  in  no  small  part  to  the  tax 
cut,  as  well  as  to  the  many  positive  pro- 
grams of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  supported  by  two  Demo- 
cratic Congresses. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  much 
too  complex,  numerous,  and  lengthy  to 
detail  here.  In  its  major  tax  reduction 
provisions,  the  act  provides  for  a  two- 
step  reduction  in  the  percentage  rates 
of  taxes  levied  on  individual  incomes. 
Prior  to  the  act,  the  rates  ran  from  20 
percent  at  the  bottom  bracket  to  91  per- 
cent at  the  top.    For  the  calendar  year 
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1964  the  act  applied  a  new  range  of 
rates  running  from  16  percent  at  a  re- 
vised bottom  bracket  to  77  percent  at 
the  top.  m  1965  these  revised  percent- 
age rates  will  drop  to  a  range  of  14  to  70 

"^The  act  cuts  the  old  law's  52  percent 
tax  on  corporate  incomes  to  50  percent 
this  year  and  to  48  percent  in  1965  and 
later  year.  It  provides  a  special  break 
for  small  companies  by  giving  an  extra 
deep  reduction  for  corporate  income  be- 
low $25,000. 

Other  changes  in  the  tax  law  include 
a  cut  in  the  withholding  tax,  changes  in 
taxation  on  stock  dividends,  stock  op- 
tions, sick  leave  pay,  casualty  losses,  de- 
ductions for  medicine  for  older  persons, 
taxes  on  group  insurance,  on  child  care 
for  working  mothers,  on  capital  losses, 
employees'  moving  expenses,  on  large 
donations  to  charity,  and  on  the  use  of 
the  investment  credit. 

President  Johnson  described  this  act 
as  "an  expression  of  faith  in  our  system 
of  free  enterprise."  It  is  certainly  that. 
The  current  vigor  of  our  economy  proves 
that  that  faith  was  not  misplaced. 

CORPORATE  AND  EXCISE  TAXES 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  52-percent  corporation  In- 
cometax  rate  and  the  existing  rates  of 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine, 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  automobile 
parts  and  accessories,  general  telephone 
service  and  passenger  travel  by  air  were 
extended  for  1  year.  That  action  was  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  collection  of  $2,8 
to  $2.9  billion  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

And  during  the  second  session,  we 
again  extended  for  1  year  the  excise  taxes 
due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1964.  The  ex- 
cise taxes  alone  account  for  $1.9  billion 
dollars  in  the  Federal  Treasury  each 
year. 

The  extension  of  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  rate  was  a  temporary  measure 
because  the  revenue  bill  which  I  have 
Just  described  revised  this  rate.  But  the 
more  comprehensive  measure  had  not 
been  enacted  when  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

The  1-year  extension  of  the  excise 
taxes  may  also  be  a  stop-gap  measure. 
In  June  1964,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  began  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  excise  tax 
structure.  This  study  will  provide  the 
background  information  which  is  neces- 
sary before  wise  adjustments  in  the  ex- 
cise tax  structure  can  be  made. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  LIMIT 

On  three  occasions  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress,  the  national 
debt  limit  of  the  United  States  was 
raised.  I  described  the  provisions  of  the 
three  relevant  acts  in  my  report  last  year. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  ceiling  es- 
tablished in  the  third  act  in  Novem- 
ber 1963  was  $315  billion  and  was  to  carry 
the  Treasury  through  June  29,  1964. 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  21, 
President  Johnson  requested  that  Con- 
gress approve  an  extension  of  that  limit 
for  an  entire  fiscal  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  short-range  extensions  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  plan  borrowing  strategy. 


On  Jtme  29,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-327.  This  measure 
Increased  the  temporary  national  debt 
limit  to  $324  billion  through  Jime  30, 
1965.  This  was  a  necessary  measure  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  rea- 
sonable means  to  finance  adequately  the 
operations  of  the  Crovernment.  Had 
Congress  not  acted  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  fiscal  and  financial  chaos 
would  have  occurred. 

The  raising  of  the  debt  limit  does  not 
Increase  spending.  It  merely  allows  the 
Goverimient  to  finance  the  spending  de- 
cisions which  have  been  made.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  news 
conference  of  June  2,  1964: 

The  debt  limit  Is  not  a  magic  formula  for 
promoting  economy  In  Government. 

In  relationship  to  the  gross  national 
product,  the  Federal  debt  has  declined 
from  127  percent  just  after  World  War 
II  to  about  50  percent  now.  The  tre- 
mendous economic  growth  since  the  war 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
expansion  of  the  credit  and  money  sup- 
ply. And  it  is  certainly  foolish  economy 
to  force  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  debt 
in  inefiacient,  expensive  ways. 

SECURITIES   ACTS    AMENDMENTS 


In  1961  the  Congress  directed  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  vari- 
ous stock  exchanges.  After  a  2-year 
study,  the  Commission  made  certain 
recommendations,  many  of  which  are 
embodied  in  amendments  to  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  passed  this  year. 

These  amendments  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  and  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  specifics  of  all  of  the  provisions  here. 
However,  I  shall  sketch  the  broad  out- 
lines and  intent  of  the  two  main  aspects 
of  the  act.  The  main  effect  of  the  dis- 
closure section  of  the  act  is  to  apply 
to  unlisted  securities — over-the-co\inter 
traded  securities — the  same  disclosure 
and  financial  requirements,  proxy  solici- 
tation, and  insider  trading  requirements 
as  formerly  applied  only  to  companies 
listed  on  the  stock  exchanges.  This  will 
affect  the  3.000  larger  industrial  con- 
cerns whose  stock  is  sold  in  the  over-the- 
counter  market.  It  is  estimated  that  un- 
listed securities  dealt  with  by  this  act 
represent  trading  of  $20  billion  a  year 
in  securities;  that  is  approximately  35 
percent  of  all  securities  traded  on  the 
regular  stock  exchanges.  These  new  re- 
quirements affect  directly  the  holdings 
of  17  million  American  holders  of  Amer- 
ican securities. 

Several  other  provisions  of  this  act  deal 
with  qualification  standards  and  con- 
trols over  those  in  the  securities  business. 
Self-regulation  by  industry  organiza- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  has 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  means 
of  providing  effective  regulation  against 
unethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  brokers 
and  dealers.  It  was  felt  that  some  type 
of  regulation  of  all  brokers  and  dealers 
in  the  over-the-counter  stocks  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection for  the  public.  Therefore,  the 
Conunission  was  given  the  authority  to 


regulate  those  dealers  who  do  not  choose 
to  join  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  association  and  to  charge  them  for 
the  additional  regulation. 

This  is  a  landmark  act  in  the  area  of 
securities  regulation.  It  provides  new 
and  comprehensive  safeguards  for  the 
investing  public  while  broadening  and 
strengthening  the  tested  concept  of  self- 
regulation  by  the  securities  industry. 
It  was  advocated  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  special  message  on  consumer  in- 
terests, transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
February  5.  It  was  heralded  by  Keith 
Funston,  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  "undoubtedly  the 
most  important  legislation  in  this  area 
in  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

CHANGES     IN    CONTROL    OF    FEDERALLY     INSURED 
BANKS 

Since  March  1964,  five  insured  banks 
have  failed.  All  of  these  failures  were 
preceded  by  a  change  in  control  or  man- 
agement, and  sometimes  both,  and  a 
rather  sudden  deterioration  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  bank's  assets.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  some  changes  in  the  control 
and  management  of  insured  banks  are 
made  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  raid 
the  bank.  The  new  group  seizes  control 
of  the  bank  and  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
change substandard  or  even  fraudulent 
assets  for  cash  in  the  bank.  The  im- 
pairment of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
bank  results  in  insolvency  and  then  the 
Federal  Deposit  Iiisurance  Corporation 
must  pay  the  insured  deposits. 

This  year  we  enacted  legislation  de- 
signed to  remedy  this  situation.  The  act 
we  passed  requires  that  whenever  a 
change  occurs  in  the  voting  stock  of  an 
insured  bank  which  will  result  in  a 
change  in  the  control  of  the  bank,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  bank  must 
promptly  report  this  fact  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency.  He  must 
also  report  certain  additional  facts  relat- 
ing to  loans  on  recently  acquired  bank 
stock  and  changes  in  executive  officers 
and  directors. 

This  act  does  not  give  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  any  additional  power. 
It  merely  gives  the  supervisory  agencies 
notice  of  changes  in  management  so  that 
the  Federal  and  State  supervisory  agen- 
cies can  take  any  steps  which  are  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances. 


SMALL   BUSINESS 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
the  first  peacetime  comprehensive 
agency  devoted  to  small  business  prob- 
lems and  is  an  independent  agency 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  It  was  established 
to  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the 
interests  of  small  business  concerns;  to 
insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
Government  purchases  and  contracts  for 
supplies,  services,  research,  and  develop- 
ment be  placed  with  small  business 
enterprises;  to  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns;  to  charter,  license,  and 
regulate  small  business  investment  com- 
panies; to  make  loans  to  small  business 
investment  companies,  and  to  State  and 
local  development  companies;  and  to 
make  grants  for  studies,  research,  and 
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concerning    the    managing, 
and  operation  of  small  busl- 


Congress  eiuu;ted  two  pieces 
designed  to  sustain  the 
of  the  small  business  invest- 
by  liberalizing  the  Invest- 
of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1958.    The  first.  Pub- 
88-264,  authorizes   the   Small 
Administration  to  make  loans 
disaster  fund  to  small  busi- 
uhlch   svistaln   economic  injury 
natural    disaster,    including 
J  ,nd  toxicity.   Previously,  the  ad- 
was  authorized  to  make  dis- 
lo4ns  only  in  the  event  of  drought 
disasters, 
provides  that  criminal  charges 
brought  against  anyone  who  "con- 
re  noves,  disposes  of  or  converts"  to 
spmeone  else's  use  any  property 
to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
as  security  for  a  loan, 
^econd  measure.  Public  Law  88- 
(fesigned  to  liberalize  regulations 
Business  Administration  in- 
in    small    business    invest- 
c^mpanles   and   to  Increase  the 
tlon  of  small  business  invest- 
c(inpanies  In  order  that  they  may 
more   profitable   liquidation   of 
investments.    The    provisions    of 
are  too  technical  to  recount  here 
4eed  only  be  repeated  that  both 
acts  will  contribute  to  the  via- 
the  very  important  small  busi- 
program. 
aripropriation  of  $7,150,000  for  the 
9usiness  Administration  for  the 
1965  was  included  in  the  ap- 
act  for  the  Departments  of 
ustice.  and  Commerce  and  re- 


ag  encies. 
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must  be  among  the  first  con- 
good  government,  for  without 
resources  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
to  the  creation  of  those  circum- 
whlch  will  make  it  possible  for 
of  our  citizens  to  develop  his 
,    In  this  nuclear  age.  the 
of  the  peace  requires  the 
to  wage  war  and  the  wisdom 
it. 

for  the  security  of  the  United 

hrough  the  establishment  of  in- 

policies  and  procedures  is  the 

responsibility   of  the   Depart- 

Defense.    Public   Law  88-149, 

during  the  first  session  of  this 

,  appropriated  $47,220,010,000  to 

for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

in  this  amount  were  funds 

tary  assistance  abroad,  military 

,  civil  defense,  the  flood  con- 

of  the  Army  Engineers,  or  the 

pay  raise.    This  figure  did  in- 

2,850,700,000  for  military  person- 

,033,000  for  the  operation  and 

of  our  forces,  $15,706,047,- 

procurement,  and  $6,949,230,000 

and  development. 

supplemental  appropriations  biU 

also  passed  during  the  first 

included   an   appropriation   of 

,000  for  the  Department  of  De- 
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fiscal  year  1965,  we  approprl- 
,752,051,000  for  the  Defense  De- 


partment. This  included  $14,568,000,000 
for  military  personnel,  $12,313,484,000 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
our  forces,  $13,422,047,000  for  procure- 
ment, and  $6,448,520,000  for  research 
and  development. 

The  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
passed  during  this  session  also  included 
an  appropriation  of  $1,004,900,000  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

VIETNAM 

On  August  2,  the  U.S.  destroyer  Mad- 
dox  was  attacked  by  three  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats  In  international  waters 
about  30  miles  east  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Maddox  was  on  routine  patrol  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  when  the  attack  oc- 
curred. Four  planes  from  the  U.S.S. 
Ticonderoga  assisted  the  Maddox  in  re- 
turning the  gimfire  and  the  attacking 
boats  were  driven  off.  This  attack  fol- 
lowed several  months  of  increasing  ten- 
sions in  southeast  Asia. 

On  August  3.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  the  Pacific 
naval  command  to  continue  the  patrols 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  to  double  the  de- 
stroyer force  off  North  Vietnam,  to  pro- 
vide a  combat  air  patrol  over  the 
destroyers,  and  to  attack  any  force  which 
attacked  U.S.  naval  patrols  "with  the 
objective  of  not  only  driving  off  the  force 
but  of  destroying  it." 

On  August  4,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  on  two  U.S.  destroyers  by  an 
undetermined  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats.  The  Maddox  and  the 
C.  Turner  Joy  were  fired  on  while  cruis- 
ing on  routine  patrol  in  international 
waters  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  about  65  miles 
from  the  nearest  land.  The  two  destroy- 
ers and  their  covering  aircraft  returned 
the  attack  and  apparently  sank  at  least 
two  of  the  attacking  PT  boats. 

Shortly  before  midnight  of  August  4, 
President  Johnson,  in  a  nationally  tele- 
vised address  to  the  Nation,  announced 
that  "air  action  is  now  in  execution 
against  gun  boats  and  certain  supporting 
facilities  of  North  Vietnam  which  have 
been  used  in  their  hostile  operations." 

He  described  the  American  response  as 
"limited  and  fitting"  and  vowed  that  "we 
still  seek  no  wider  v/ar." 

In  the  same  address,  he  announced 
that  he  had  urged  congressional  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  to  facilitate 
prompt  passage  of  a  resolution  "making 
it  clear  that  our  Government  is  united 
in  its  determination  to  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  in  support  of  freedom,  and 
in  defense  of  peace,  in  southeast  Asia."' 

Congress  began  prompt  consideration 
of  the  resolution  and  on  August  7  voted 
overwhelming  approval  of  President 
Johnson's  actions  and  pledged  U.S.  de- 
termination to  assist  any  member  or  pro- 
tocol state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty— SEATO— which 
requests  aid  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 
This  is  very  much  in  line  with  our  com- 
mitments in  that  area.  These  commit- 
ments were  first  made  in  1954  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  were  further  de- 
fined in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  February  1955.  The  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  was  very  similar 
to  other  resolutions  enacted  by  Congress 


October  j 

to  meet  the  threat  to  Formosa  in  1955 
the  threat  to  the  Middle  East  In  1957' 
and  the  threat  in  Cuba  in  1962.  ' 

President  Johnson  hailed  the  action  of 
the  Congress  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
world  of  American  unity  and  thanked 
the  Members  for  their  "patriotic,  resolute 
and  rapid  action."  In  signing  the  resolu- 
tion  on  August  10,  he  said  that  "the 
unanimity  of  the  Congress  reflects  the 
unanimity  of  the  country."  And,  he 
added,  "Americans  of  all  parties  and 
philosophies  can  be  justly  proud— and 
Justly  grateful"  for  the  congressional 
resolution. 

CIVH,    DEFENSE 

Civil  defense  is  correctly  recognized  as 
an  essential  nonmllltary  defense  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  taken  an  active 
part  in  promoting  civil  defense  prepared- 
ness. In  1958,  the  Congress  amended 
the  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  and  gave 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
joint  responsibility  in  civil  defense  pro- 
grams. The  1958  act  directed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary direction,  coordination,  guidance, 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  States. 

On  June  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-335,  which  ex- 
tended for  4  years,  through  June  30, 
1968,  three  expiring  programs  which  had 
been  established  in  1958.  This  new  act 
extended  the  program  which  provides  the 
States  with  one-half  of  the  administra- 
tive and  personnel  costs  of  State  and 
local  civil  defense  activities,  that  pro- 
gram imder  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  up  to  50  percent  of  the  travel 
and  per  diem  living  expenses  of  trainees 
attending  civil  defense  schools,  and  the 
program  of  Federal  provision  to  the 
States,  through  donation  or  loan,  of 
equipment  to  detect  and  measure  atomic 
radiation. 

The  value  of  these  programs  was 
vividly  attested  during  this  past  year. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  Repre- 
sentative  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  pointed  out 
during  consideration  of  this  measure,  the 
earthquake  in  Alaska  provided  "one  of 
the  best  demonstrations  of  the  worth  ol 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  civil  defense  prepared- 
ness." 

And  the  Governor  of  that  State  said: 

If  this  type  of  disaster  agency  had  not  been 
fully  functioning  at  the  time  of  the  Alaski 
earthquake,  I  personally  believe  the  flrrt 
hours  following  the  earthquake  would  hav« 
been  ones  of  tragic  confusion. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  enacted  in  May 
1963,  appropriated  $15  million  for  survey- 
ing, stocking,  and  marking  civil  defense 
shelters. 

The  Independent  OfSces  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  passed  in 
December  1963,  included  $70,319,000  to 
continue  the  established  civil  defense 
programs,  $41,250,000  for  research,  % 
shelter  survey,  and  the  marking  of  civil 
defense  shelters,  and  $27,500,000  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  enable  it  to  procure  additioMl 
emergency  civil  defense  hospitals,  to 
maintain  the  2,680  hospitals  acquired  In 
prior  years,  and  to  continue  the  emer- 
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(tency  health  training  and  preparedness 
activities  of  the  Department. 

And  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  in- 
rluded  $105,200,000  for  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  $8  875  000  for  civil  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  national  stockpile  is  composed  of 
goods  acquired  to  meet  estimated  needs 
in  time  of  war.  The  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  has  always  demanded 
that  the  stockpile  not  exceed  national 
emergency  requirements.  The  excessive 
storage  of  any  material  is  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  and  a  possible 
source  of  questionable  profits  for  con- 
tractors. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  88th  Con- 
gress passed  several  laws  designed  to  hold 
down  the  supply  of  stockpiled  materials. 
In  each  case,  the  act  waived  the  6-month 
waiting  period  which  is  required  by  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock- 
pile Act  prior  to  the  disposal  of  stock- 
piled material.  Bills  were  passed  author- 
izing the  sale  of  cadmium,  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down,  lead,  zinc,  and  molyb- 
denum. 

DEFENSE    PEODUCTION    ACT    EXTENSION 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was 
passed  in  1950  in  response  to  a  message 
on  the  Korean  war  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Truman  on  July  19 
of  that  year.  The  act  was  designed  to 
increase  the  fiow  of  war  goods  to  the 
Korean  front  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship in  the  United  States.  It  provided 
for  a  system  of  priorities  and  allocation 
of  defense  materials  and  facilities  and 
for  the  guaranteeing  of  defense  loans. 

The  act  has  been  extended  many  times, 
the  last  time  in  1962.  On  June  30,  1964, 
President  Johnson  signed  Public  Law  88- 
343.  This  measure  extends  the  Defense 
Production  Act  for  2  years,  to  June  30, 
1966.  In  addition,  it  amends  the  1950 
act  to  extend  the  Government's  author- 
ity to  contract  for  disposal  or  purchase 
of  materials  under  the  act  from  June  30, 
1965,  to  June  30,  1975,  but  prohibits  new 
purchases  under  the  act  after  June  30, 
1964,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  materials  are  necessary  for  na- 
tional security.  New  purchases  are  lim- 
ited to  $100  million. 

RENEGOTIATION    ACT 


On  June  30,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  legislation  extending  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951  until  June  30,  1966, 
and  making  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
plicable to  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  act  was  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30, 1964. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  estab- 
lished a  procedure  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  regain  excessive  profits 
charged  by  private  firms  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  defense  and  space  contracts  and 
subcontracts  with  certain  specified  de- 
partments. Renegotiation  began  during 
World  War  n  and  the  process  has  been 
authorized  ever  since  except  for  a  lapse 
of  approximately  2y2  years  between  1945 
and  1948.  The  current  Renegotiation  Act 
took  effect  on  January  1.  1951,  and  has 
been  extended  ever  since. 


The  act  is  necessary  because  rapid 
technological  changes  and  development 
in  the  aircraft,  missile,  and  space  fields 
often  make  previous  pricing  and  con- 
tracting experience  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent excessive  profits  on  new  materials 
and  excessive  charges  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  creat- 
ed by  the  Congress  in  1946  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, directs  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  peaceful  applications. 

Appropriations  made  for  the  operation 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  were  $2,742,669,000  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  $2,624,573,000. 

AMENDMENT    OF    THE    ATOMIC     ENERGY     ACT     OF 

1954,  ATOMIC    ENERGY     COMMUNITY     ACT     OF 

1955,  AND  EURATOM  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Public  Law  88-394,  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  August  1, 1964,  embraces  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  basic  laws  in  the 
atomic  energy  field.  They  are  meant  to 
clarify  and  modify  our  atomic  energy 
legislation  in  order  to  keep  our  laws  cur- 
rent with  new  developments  in  the  nu- 
clear field. 

Section  1  of  the  amending  act  extends 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  au- 
thority to  require  the  licensing  of  certain 
patents  for  a  5 -year  period.  This  au- 
thority was  initially  included  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  with  a  5-year 
limitation;  in  1959  Congress  approved 
a  5 -year  extension  until  September  1, 
1964.  This  year's  amendment  continues 
the  authority  until  September  1,  1969. 
This  authority  has  never  been  used  but 
it  is  considered  to  be  an  important  re- 
serve power  which  would  be  useful  in 
preventing  the  creation  of  patent  monop- 
olies during  the  formative  period  of  this 
new  industry. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  act  clarify  the 
Price-Anderson  indemnity  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Section  4  empowers  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  lease  real  property  and  to 
sell  or  lease  personal  property  located 
in  the  Hanford  project  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  near  Richland, 
Wash.  Disposals  of  Commission  prop- 
erty under  this  authority  can  be  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  not  related  to 
atomic  energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  confers  upon  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  Government 
property  for  use  by  the  transferees  for 
purposes  related  to  the  development  and 
utilization  of  atomic  energy;  and  this 
amendment  merely  extends  this  author- 
ity to  property  to  be  used  for  activities 
not  related  to  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy. 

Section  5  amends  the  Euratom  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1958  by  authorizing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  transfer 
an  additional  40,000  kilograms  of  ura- 
nium 235  and  an  additional  491  kilograms 
of  Plutonium  to  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community. 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY    ACT    OF 
1954 

In  August,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  was  further  amended  to  effectuate 


the  most  far-reaching  change  in  that  law 
since  1954.  As  it  was  written  prior  to 
these  amendments,  the  act  required  that 
title  to  all  special  nuclear  material —  fis- 
sionable material  or  nuclear  fuels— be 
held  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
reasons  for  this  requirement  lie  in  the 
conditions  as  they  existed  when  the  1946 
and  1954  Atomic  Energy  Acts  were 
passed. 

In  1946,  very  little  was  known  about 
the  atom.  The  United  States  had  had  a 
complete  monopoly  over  atomic  weapons 
and  a  virtual  monopoly  in  fissionable  ■ 
materials  and  the  preservation  of  this 
monopoly  was  a  cardinal  principle  of 
U.S.  atomic  policy.  Consequently,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  specified  that 
title  to  all  special  nuclear  materials  in 
the  United  States  would  remain  with 
the  Government. 

By  1954  there  was  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  private  participation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  the 
United  States  had  acquired  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials to  realize  that  they  could  be  ef- 
fectively controlled  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  strict  regulatory  require- 
ments. Consequently,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  permitted  private  per- 
sons to  possess  and  use  special  nuclear 
materials  under  license  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Private  persons 
could  also  own  and  operate  nuclear  reac- 
tors. But  the  requirement  of  mandatory 
Government  ownership  of  nuclear  mate- 
rial was  retained. 

Since  1954,  the  Congress  has  come  to 
realize  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  the  Congress  can  act 
to  control  the  security  and  safety  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials.  Powers  clearly 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  an  ample  basis  for  such  action. 
These  changed  circumstances,  coupled 
with  the  important  strides  made  In  the 
development  of  civilian  nuclear  power, 
require  a  revision  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  concerning  the  own- 
ership of  special  nuclear  materials.  That 
revision  was  made  this  year. 

This  is  a  complex  piece  of  legislation 
but  its  main  outlines  may  be  drawn  here. 
First.  It  repeals  the  requirement  for 
mandatory  Government  ownership  of 
special  nnclear  materials.  Provision  for 
the  continued  effective  regulation  and 
control  of  these  materials  is  assured  in 
other  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  con- 
trol fissionable  materials  for  the  common 
defense  and  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  are  in  no  way  di- 
minished. 

Second.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  sell  or  lease  special 
nuclear  material.  After  December  31. 
1970,  the  Commission  will  not  be  able  to 
distribute  special  nuclear  material,  ex- 
cept by  sale,  to  a  person  owning  or  op- 
erating a  nuclear  power  reactor  if  the 
material  is  intended  for  use  in  the  re- 
actor. As  of  June  30, 1973,  unless  other- 
wise authorized  by  law,  all  special  nu- 
clear material  previously  leased  to  a  per- 
son owning  or  operating  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  will  have  to  be  converted  to  pri- 
vate ownership. 
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5  a  carefully  drafted  act — the  re- 
Qore  than  2  years  of  hard  work, 
careful  attention  to  the  public 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  atomic 
industry.    Basically,  it  permits 
privjate  development  of  a  nuclear  in- 
pi  this  country.    If  Government 
were  to  continue — particularly 
jjears  ahead  as  the  atomic  indus- 
eons — the  enormous  inventory  of 
materials  necessary  for  this  de- 
would  be  financed  by  the  tax- 
And  it  would  become  increas- 
difacult  for  the  Government  to  get 
atomic  power  business  without 
economic  dislocations.    No  one 
question  the  wisdom,  then,  of  per- 
the  orderly  termination  of  man- 
jJovernment  ownership  before  a 
(ale  expansion  in  the  atomic  in- 
c  ccurs. 

MILITAHY 
MILrrART    ACADEMIES 

On  N  arch  3,  1964,  President  Johnson 
signed  I*ublic  Law  88-276,  a  measure  de- 
signed to  increase  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Academies  to  equal  that  of  the  Naval 
Acadeix  y.  This  will  enable  the  Military 
and  Aij  Force  Academies  to  provide  a 
larger  )roportion  of  the  young  officers 
who  ac(  ept  Regular  commissions  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  a  military  career. 

By  p(  rmitting  an  eventual  graduating 
class  of  approximately  930  at  each  of  the 
academes,  as  compared  to  550  at  pres- 
ent, ths  act  will  enable  the  Military 
Acadeix  y  to  provide  about  50  percent  of 
the  reqiired  annual  Regular  officer  in- 
put of  ibout  1,950  officers  and.  for  the 
Air  For  :e,  about  31  percent  of  the  annual 
input  (f  3,100  Regular  officers.  The 
present  academy  classes  fulfill  only  26 
percent  of  the  requirement  for  the  Army 
and  18  jercent  for  the  Air  Force. 

Spec!  ically,  this  act  authorized 
strengt  is  for  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Acaden  ies,  as  well  as  for  the  Naval 
Acadeny,  at  4,417  cadets  each.  Each 
Membe:  of  Congress  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point fi  re  principals  to  each  of  the  three 
academ  es  in  any  4-year  period  and  may 
name  flrre  alternates  for  each  principal. 
From  tnis  pool  of  congressional  alter- 
nates e  ich  academy  must  annually  ap- 
point 1  )0  men  to  each  academy  on  the 
basis  ol  merit. 

The  ict  also  establishes  a  system  of 
priorlti  IS  in  admission  to  each  academy 
and  sp(  cial  provisions  governing  admis- 
sions tj  the  Military  and  Air  Force 
Acaden  ies  diuring  the  years  before  each 
reaches  its  newly  authorized  strength  of 
4,417  students. 

All  f\  ture  students  at  the  three  service 
acadenmes  and  at  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy wii  be  obligated  to  a  statutory  mini- 
mimio: 
uation 

lOLITABT  PAT  RAISES 

In  mt  report  at  the  close  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress,  I  described  in 
detail  t  le  provisions  of  the  military  pay 
raise  rhich  was  passed  last  year. 
Briefly,  that  act  authorized  military  pay 
increasis  of  an  estimated  $1,243,084,000 
a  year.  Of  that  amount,  $1,213  million 
was  for  the  military  forces  in  the  De- 
fense D  apartment  and  the  remainder  was 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Public  Health 
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Service,  and   the  Coast   and   Geodetic 
Survey. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  Congress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  another 
military  pay  raise  bill.  It  authorized  a 
total  of  $207,519,000  annually  for  in- 
creases in  military  compensation  rates. 
Of  the  total,  $202,441,000  was  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  $5,078,000 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Serv- 
vice,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Two  million  seven  hundred  sixty-two 
thousand  persons,  including  1,833,000  on 
active  duty  and  879.000  in  the  Reserves, 
are  affected  by  this  act. 

The  bulk  of  the  funds— $187,753,000— 
are  allocated  to  increase  the  basic  pay  of 
active  duty  officers  and  enlisted  men  by 
providing  a  2.5  percent  increase  in  the 
basic  pay  of  all  personnel  with  over  2 
years  of  service  and  an  8.5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  basic  pay  of  commissioned 
personnel  with  less  than  2  years  of 
service. 

The  purpose  of  both  of  these  measures 
is  to  provide  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween military  compensation  trends  and 
the  trends  of  earnings  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  1963  raise  was  the 
first  such  increase  since  1958.  Surveys 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
showed  that  military'  men  lost  ground 
with  their  civilian  counterparts  in  the 
interval  between  the  enactment  of  these 
two  raises.  Commissioned  personnel 
with  less  than  2  years  of  service  have 
had  no  increase  in  their  basic  pay  since 
1952. 

In  signing  the  1963  act.  President 
Kennedy,  in  referrinsr  to  the  military 
personnel,  said : 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  owes  them  a 
greater  debt  than  they  realize,  that  they  are 
able  In  a  very  prosperous  and  peaceful  coun- 
try to  live  as  secure  as  they  do  because  of 
the  dedicated  service  of  so  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
serve  In  this  country  and  all  around  the 
globe. 

Certainly  this  is  as  true  in  this  year 
of  1964  as  it  was  in  1963. 

MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  appro- 
priated $1,585,880,000  for  construction  at 
military  bases  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  military  family  housing. 

And  in  August  of  this  year  we  passed  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  same 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
total  appropriation  made  was  $1,570,- 
968.000.  Of  this,  $939,817,000  is  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  $631,151,000  is  for 
construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  debt  payments  on  military  family- 
housing  projects. 

VETERANS 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  quoted  from 
President  Kennedy's  budget  message 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January 
17, 1963,  in  which  he  said: 

This  country  has  recognized  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's primary  obligation  for  veterans' 
benefits  is  to  those  who  Incurred  disabilities 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  de- 
pendents of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of 
military  service. 

The  continuity  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son administrations  and  their  adherence 
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to  the  same  basic  philosophy  relative  ta 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  veterana  jS 
obvious  from  this  statement  from  Prea 
dent  Johnson's  budget  message,  tr^ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  21 
1964.   There  he  said:  ^• 

We  have  a  lasting  obligation  to  those  who 
died  or  were  disabled  In  the  defense  of  t^ 
Nation,  and  to  their  dependents. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Democratic-con. 
trolled  88th  Congress  will  prove  that  we 
are  well  aware  of  this  obligation. 
Among  the  acts  passed  during  this  Con- 
gress  are  the  following : 

Public  Law  88-3  amends  the  United 
States  Code  so  that  burial  allowances 
may  he  paid  in  those  cases  where  dis- 
charges  were  changed  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  other  than 
dishonorable  after  the  death  of  the 
veteran. 

Public  Law  88-20  provides  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  a 
service-incurred  disability  of  deafness  of 
both  ears. 

Public  Law  88-21  provides  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  monthly  payments 
to  children  and  parents  of  veterans  who 
died  from  service-connected  causes. 

Public  Law  88-22  provides  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  who  are  suf- 
fering from  a  complete  loss  of  speech  as 
a  result  of  military  service. 

Public  Law  88-134  increases  the  basic 
monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  widows  of  veterans 
who  have  died  from  service-connected 
causes. 

Public  Law  88-355  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  inclusion  of 
a  new  total  disability  income  provision 
in  national  service  life  insurance  poli- 
cies. It  provides  for  the  payment  of 
total  disability  income  benefits  if  the 
insured  becomes  so  disabled  prior  to  age 
65. 

Public  Law  88-359  amends  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  the  $250  vet- 
erans' burial  allowances  to  delete  the 
language  which  requires  that  amounts 
paid  by  burial  associations  toward  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  be  deducted  prior 
to  payment  of  the  allowance.  In  lieu  of 
this  provision  in  the  law,  we  substituted 
a  uniform  prohibition  of  payment  of  a 
claim  for  burial  allowances  when  the  al- 
lowance would  revert  to  the  funds  of  a 
public  or  private  organization  or  would 
discharge  such  an  organization's  obliga- 
tion without  payment. 

Public  Law  88-361  provides  educational 
benefits,  under  the  War  Orphans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1956,  for  the 
children  of  veterans  who  have  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  disabilities 
suffered  during  wartime  or,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  during  any  peacetime 
period  since  September  16,  1940. 

Public  Law  88-364  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  extend  from  age  60  to  age 
65  the  delimiting  age  before  which  a  per- 
son insured  under  a  national  service  life 
insurance  policy  must  become  totsJly  dis- 
abled to  be  eligible  for  waiver  for  pre- 
miums on  such  insurance. 

PubUc  Law  88-401  amends  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  a  blind  veteran  to 
obtain  a  $10,000  grant  under  the  parft- 
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Dlegic  housing  program  to  enable  him  to 
ftcauire  a  specially  equipped  home  even 
^ugh  he  is  able  to  move  about  without 
the  aid  of  a  wheelchair.  Prior  to  this 
amendment  blind  veterans  with  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  one  lower  extremity  were 
eUgible  for  a  grant  only  if  they  were  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  preclude  locomo- 
tion without  the  aid  of  a  wheelchair. 

Public  Law  88-450  authorizes  programs 
of  nursing  care  for  aged  veterans.  In- 
cluded in  the  program  are  provisions  for 
at  least  4,000  nursing-care  beds  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  private 
nursing  care  for  veterans  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  hospital  benefits,  and 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
nursing-care  facilities  in  State  old  sol- 
diers' homes. 

Public  Law  88-481  amends  the  defi- 
nition of  "veteran  of  any  war"  in  the 
United  States  Code  to  include  any  vet- 
eran awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
effort  is  to  provide  hospital,  medical,  and 
domiciliary  care  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  to  veterans  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  regardless  of 
whether  the  veteran  served  during  peace- 
time or  wartime,  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  care  is  now  provided  to  veterans 
who  served  during  a  period  of  war. 

VETERANS  PENSION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

A  landmark  piece  of  legislation  of  ben- 
efit to  veterans  was  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  88th  Congress.  Because  of 
its  great  significance  I  should  like  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  it  than  I  have  to  the 
more  limited  enactments  described 
above. 

The  act  passed  this  year  amends  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  to  make 
improvements  in  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Ko- 
rean confiict  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren; and  also  liberalizes  several  other 
provisions  of  that  basic  act. 

No  one  can  question  the  need  for  these 
amendments.  In  the  5  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans  Pension  Act, 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  6.1  percent. 
Consequently,  the  1.129,219  veterans  on 
the  disability  pension  rolls  today  are 
caught  in  the  squeeze  between  rising 
costs  and  static  income.  These  amend- 
ments overcome  an  Inequity  which  has 
no  place  in  the  care  which  should  be 
accorded  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives  and  suffered  disabilities  in  our  be- 
half. 

These  amendments  are  the  result  of 
extensive  study  and  hearings  and  the 
efforts  of  many  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  quite  properly  interested 
themselves  in  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans. It  is  a  just  and  meritorious  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  provision  which  has  received  the 
most  publicity  is  that  which  reopens  the 
national  service  life  insurance  program 
for  1  year  to  those  veterans  who  served 
between  October  8,  1940,  and  December 
31,  1956,  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities  or  who  are  unable  to  buy 
commercial  insurance  because  of  a  dis- 
ability not  related  to  their  service.  In 
all  cases,  the  administrative  costs  will 
be  borne  bsPthe  insured. 

In  addition  to  this  extension  of  op- 
portunity for  the  conunencement  or  re- 


instatement of  insurance,  several  other 
provisions  will  result  in  increased  eligibil- 
ity and  benefits.  Among  these  are  the 
amendment  adding  new  exclusions  of  in- 
come in  determining  eUgibility.  For 
example,  under  the  original  legislation, 
the  first  $1,200  of  a  wife's  income  was 
excluded  from  the  determination  of  an- 
nual income  but  the  balance  of  her  in- 
come was  counted.  Under  the  new 
amendment,  either  the  $1,200  or  her  en- 
tire income,  whichever  is  greater,  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Cash  benefits  to  pensioners,  their  wid- 
ows, or  ctiildren  are  increased  by  an 
average  of  approximately  5  percent,  with 
the  greatest  increases  going  to  those  in 
the  low  income  brackets. 

We  have  provided  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  those  veterans  requiring  aid 
and  attendance  and  an  additional  rate 
is  allowed  for  a  newly  created  category 
of  pensioners  called  housebound.  Fin- 
ally an  additional  allowance  is  provided 
for  drugs  for  those  in  the  aid-and-at- 
tendance  category. 

Even  this  smnmary  discussion  of  the 
amendments  passed  this  year  should  in- 
dicate why  this  is  such  an  appropriate 
law.  We  have  related  pensions  to  need, 
need  based  upon  serious  disability  or 
upon  low  income.  By  so  doing,  we  have 
carried  forward  the  principle  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  help  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
it.  And  by  basing  our  veterans'  pension 
plan  upon  this  principle  we  best  dis- 
charge our  debt  and  our  responsibility  to 
those  who  have  served  us  so  well. 

To  enable  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  administer  these  and  other  laws 
passed  by  Congress  which  authorize 
benefits  for  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  the  dependents 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  deceased  for- 
mer members  of  those  forces,  we  appro- 
priated $5,384,784,000  for  the  admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
was  in  addition  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $46,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  passed  in  May  1964. 

The  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included 
an  appropriation  of  $5,434,473,000  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The  Department  of  State  is  the  chief 
adviser  to  the  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  We  appropriated  $322.- 
696,000  for  that  Department  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  $7,870,300  appropriated  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1965,  we  appro- 
priated $346,427,000  for  the  Department 
of  State.  And  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1965  included  $1,666,000 
for  that  Department. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  one  of  many 
instrvunents  used  by  the  United  States  in 
the  defense  and  advancement  of  free 
world  interests.  For  the  fiscal  year  1964 
we  appropriated  $3,298,705,607  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  And  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  we  appropriated  $3,250  million. 

DUTT-rant   ALLOWANCE 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
problems  faced  by  this  country  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  continuing  deficit  in 


our  international  balance  of  payments. 
In  the  period  from  1958  to  1960,  that  de- 
ficit was  running  at  an  annual  average 
of  $3.7  billion.  Thanks  to  the  broad  and 
vigorous  attack  on  this  problem  by  the 
Keimedy-Johnson  administration,  the 
deficit  was  cut  to  an  average  annual  rate 
of  $2.4  billion  in  the  period  from  1961 

to  1963. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  gold  outflow, 
which  is  directly  related  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  position,  has  been  sharply 
curtailed.  In  the  period  between  1958 
and  1960,  it  averaged  approximately  $1.7 
billion;  in  the  1961  to  1963  period,  it  was 
cut  to  an  average  of  about  $700  million.  - 

Encouraging  as  this  improvement  is,  it 
falls  short  of  the  basic  objective  of  elimi- 
nathig  the  deficit  entirely.  Correctly, 
then,  this  88th  Congress  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  drive  to  achieve  equihb- 
rium  in  our  international  payments  po- 
sition. 

One  means  of  attacking  this  problem 
of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  was 
the  reduction  from  $500  to  $100  in  the 
total  value  of  articles  acquired  abroad 
which  might  be  brought  in  duty  free  by  a 
resident  returning  to  the  United  States. 
Legislation  providing  for  this  was  en- 
acted In  1961  and.  as  I  reported  at  the 
close  of  the  first  session,  extended  for  an 
additional  2  years  in  1963. 

INTEREST     EQUALIZATION     TAX     ACT 

Another  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
in  this  area  is  the  interest  equalization 
tax  enacted  during  the  second  session. 
This  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  special  balance-of-pay- 
ments message  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  18,  1963.  In  February  of 
this  year.  President  Johnson  declared 
that  he  fully  supported  this  measure  as 
an  interim  remedial  device  while  other 
measures  which  are  more  acceptable  as 
long-range  solutions  are  initiated  and  al- 
lowed to  take  effect.  The  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  believe  that  of 
all  possible  answers  to  the  present  needs 
and  circumstances,  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  the  most  workable  and  the 
most  acceptable.  It  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  meeting  the  serious  external 
balance-of-payments  problem  without  in 
any  way  confilctlng  with  essential,  inter- 
nal considerations. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
I  do  not  Intend  to  detail  all  of  the  pro- 
visions here.    However,  I  should  like  to 
delineate  its  main  thrust.    The  interest 
equalization  tax  !s  a  charge  on  the  pur- 
chase, by  U.S.  citizens,  residents,  or  do- 
mestic corporations,  of  debt  obligations 
or  stock  of   foreign  persons  but  only 
where  the  obligation  or  stock  was  pur- 
chased from  a  foreigner. 
•    The  tax  on  the  transfer  of  stock  Is  15 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock  and  the 
tax  on  debt  obUgations  varies  from  15 
percent  on  those  with  a  matiulty  of  28^8 
years  or  more  down  to  2.75  percent  on 
those  with  a  maturity  of  2  to  3  Ms  years. 
No  tax  Is  imposed  for  obligations  with 
maturity  of  3  years  or  less. 

The  purpose  of  this  tax  Is  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  return  on  foreign  securities  by 
about  1  percent  per  year.  Since  the 
burden  of  the  tax  is  likely  to  be  shifted 
to  the  foreign  seller,  this  means  that  In 
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moet  ea»  s  the  foreign  seller  will  have  to 
1)67  a  tax  which  has  the  same  effect  as  a 
1-percen  higher  interest  rate  for  the  use 
of  mone '  which  he  obtains  from  the 
Amerlcar  market. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated tlat  the  imposition  of  this  tax 
will  Impiove  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  from  |iy4  to  $1  ^  bUllon  a  year. 
But  this  Is  not  an  untried  and  untested 
tax  propc  sal.  Just  the  prospect  that  this 
tax  woul  I  be  enacted  during  the  second 
session  o:  Congress  has  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial efljct  upon  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments position.  During  the  9  months 
precedlni :  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
for  this  t  IX,  capital  outflows  into  foreign 
securities  amounted  to  $1,985  million  at 
seasonall  r  adjusted  annual  rates.  In  the 
9  monthi  since  the  announcement,  these 
outflows  lave  amounted  to  only  $290  mil- 
lion at  s<  asonally  adjusted  annual  rates. 
This  rep  esents  a  reduction  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  tl  ,e  annual  rate  of  outflow — clear 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  tax. 

This  la  not  a  permanent  tax.  The  act 
provided  for  a  termination  date  of  De- 
cember ;  1,  1965.    By  that  time  It  should 
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was  passed  in  1954  and  it  has 
ncalculable  benefit  to  the  many 
countries  of  the  free  world  as 
o  the  United  States  during  the 
of  its  operation.    As  I  pointed 
er  in  this  report,  our  agricul- 
pijoblem  in  the  United  States  is 
abundance.    TTils  act  has  opened 
outlets  for  our  food  and  fiber, 
heljjing  to  stabilize  the  agricultural 
In  the  past  10  years,  $12.3  bil- 
woHth  of  agriculture  products  have 
pped  overseas  under  this  pro- 
is  27  percent  of  all  agricul- 
for  the  p)eriod. 
;he  same  period,  the  food -for - 
has  enabled  the  United 
combat  famine,  malnutrition, 
hurlger  in  less  developed  countries. 
estimated  that  assistance  has  been 
to  approximately  100  million 
through  this  program.   It  has  also 
the  economic  growth  of  these 
developed  countries;  and  their  eco- 
growth  will  eventually  mean  en- 
e^port  markets  for  United  States 
and  industry. 

this  act  contains  four 

which    surplus    American 

commodities  are  distributed 

coimtries.     Our  action  this 
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year  concerns  titles  I,  n,  and  IV.  Title 
I  authorizes  the  sale  of  farm  products 
for  foreign  currencies.  This  program 
accoimts  for  the  largest  volume  of  food- 
for-peace  programs — 62  percent  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  shipments.  Under  this  title, 
foreign  countries  buy  American  farm 
products  with  their  own  currencies  in- 
stead of  dollars.  The  foreign  currencies 
realized  from  these  sales  are  controlled 
by  the  United  States  and  can  be  used 
for  several  purposes,  such  as  to  pay  some 
of  the  oversea  costs  of  American  em- 
bassies and  other  Government  programs, 
to  be  loaned,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  U.S.  private  enterprise  over- 
seas, or  to  be  turned  back  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cooperating  country  as  loans 
or  grants  for  economic  development. 
This  year,  we  extended  title  I  for  2  cal- 
endar years,  through  J 966,  and  author- 
ized $2.7  billion  in  addition  to  any  un- 
used previous  authorization. 

Title  n  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes 
the  use  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  emer- 
gency assistance  programs,  such  as  are 
required  following  earthquakes,  floods, 
drought,  and  other  disasters.  Title  n 
commodities  are  also  used  to  support 
economic  development  projects  in  the 
emerging  countries.  Exports  under  this 
title  in  the  past  10  years  account  for  9 
percent  of  Public  Law  480  shipments. 
This  year  we  extended  title  II  for  2  years 
and  authorized  expenditure  commit- 
ments of  up  to  $400  million  each  year 
in  addition  to  unused  previous  author- 
izations. We  also  provided  that  up  to 
$7.5  million  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion fimds  under  this  title  may  be  used 
each  year  to  purchase  title  I  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  use  on  self-help  activities 
designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  assistance. 

We  also  amended  that  act  in  several 
ways  to  enable  the  Congress  to  exercise 
more  control  over  the  supervision  and 
operation  of  Public  Law  480  and  to  as- 
sure that  the  United  States  receive  the 
maximum  possible  benefit  from  surplus 
commodities  exported  under  the  act.  I 
should  like  to  mention  some  of  these 
provisions. 

First,  we  provided  that  this  country 
will  receive  the  highest  applicable  cur- 
rency exchange  rate  granted  in  the  re- 
cipient country  and  in  no  event  shall 
the  rate  of  exchange  be  less  than  the 
most  favorable  rate  granted  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world  for  the  same  type 
of  transaction. 

Second,  we  provided  for  the  converti- 
bility of  currencies  acquired  under  title 
I  "to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  purposes  of  this  £ict." 
We  require  that  the  maximum  amount 
possible  of  these  currencies  be  made  con- 
vertible and,  in  any  event,  that  enough 
be  made  convertible  to  pay  the  costs  to 
the  United  States  for  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment purposes  in  the  host  country. 

Third,  in  order  to  protect  American 
shipping,  we  have  required  that  the  re- 
cipient country  pay  the  basic  freight 
charges  on  shipments,  and  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  goods  are  shipped  in 
American  bottoms,  the  charges  must  be 
paid  in  dollars. 

Fourth,  we  have  lifted  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 


quired under  title  I  which  can  be  qim 
for  Cooley  loans  and  have  provided  thai 
as  much  of  these  funds  as  can  be  used 
for  Cooley  loans  shall  be  so  used.  Coole* 
loans  are  loans  which  are  made  Info^ 
eign  currencies  to  provide  concerns  or 
persons  who  wish  to  invest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  country. 

Fifth,  we  have  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  committee  to 
consult  with  the  executive  on  the  use  erf 
funds  acquired  under  title  I.  We  did 
so  because  we  felt  the  need  for  closer 
liaison  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  on  this  matter. 

Sixth,  we  prohibited  sales  of  any  kind 
imder  Public  Law  480  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  to  be  an 
aggressor  or  to  be  using  U.S.  funds  in  a 
manner  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Seventh,  we  have  redefined  the  phrase 
"friendly  nation"  as  used  in  the  act  to 
exclude  any  nation  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist government  whether  or  not  it  Is 
controlled  by  the  organization  control- 
ling the  world  Commimlst  movement 
From  now  on,  sales  under  title  I  will  be 
prohibited  to  countries  which  do  not 
come  under  the  new  definition  of 
"friendly  nation"  or  which  have  ships  or 
airplanes  under  their  registry  carrying 
on  trade  with  Cuba. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  expansion  or 
maintenance  of  export  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products  for  dollars  through  long-term 
supply  and  credit  contracts.  We  win 
permit  dollar  sales  for  credit  under  this 
title  only  with  those  countries  presently 
defined  as  "friendly  nations,"  and  in  the 
case  of  any  country  which  has  not  here- 
tofore been  eligible  for  such  dollar  sales, 
we  have  limited  the  credit  period  to  5 
years. 

Food  for  peace  has  been  a  very  worth- 
while and  beneficial  program.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  effective  instriunent 
for  converting  our  agricultural  surpluses 
into  good  will.  It  was  well  to  extend  it 
this  year  afid  it  was  prudent  to  tightoi 
up  some  of  its  provisions. 

INTIB-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  agreement  establishing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  became 
effective  in  December  1959,  when  it  was 
accepted  by  19  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics and  the  United  States;  and  the  Bank 
commenced  operations  on  October  1, 
1960. 

This  Bank  was  established  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  mem- 
ber countries.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, by  making  loans  to  either  govern- 
mental or  private  entities.  Such  loans 
are  usually  made  for  specific  projects,  but 
they  may  also  be  granted  to  development 
banks  and  institutions  in  member  coun- 
tries for  relending  for  projects  not  large 
enough  to  warrant  direct  credits  from 
the  Bank.  Loans  to  private  borrowers 
may  be  made  either  with  or  without  a 
governmental  guarantee. 

The  Bank  also  provides  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  preparing,  financ- 
ing, and  executing  development  plans 
and  projects. 

In  January,  the  Congress  authorized 
additional  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Bank 
to  enable  it  to  continue  and  to  enlarge 
its  lending  activities.   Public  Law  88-3M 
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withorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
fhi  US  Governor  of  the  Bank,  to  ap- 
orSve  certain  changes  in  the  structure  of 
KJ  Bank,  to  vote  for  Increases  in  the 
Spital  stock  and  fund  for  special  opera- 
Hnns  and  to  agree  to  the  subscription  of 
STproportionate  U.S.  share  in  the  in- 
j;pases-$411.760,000  to  increase  the 
Spitalltock  and  $50  million  for  the 
special  fimd. 

nmSNATIONAL      BANK      FOR      RECONSTEUCTION 
AND  FINANCE — WORLD  BANK 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  patterned  after  the  International 
Rank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment^World  Bank.  The  latter  institu- 
tion came  into  existence  in  1945  to  as- 
sist in  the  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment of  its  member  countries.  It  has 
nroved  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  success- 
ful agency  for  the  betterment  of  inter- 
national economic  relations. 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  described  In 
some  detail  the  background  of  this  or- 
ganization and  the  legislation  enacted 
in  1963  to  enable  it  to  continue  and  to 
expand  its  activities.  Here  I  need  only 
say  that  Public  Law  88-178  authorized 
the  U.S.  Governor  to  vote  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank.  That  increase  was  required  to 
permit  new  member  countries  of  the 
Bank  to  subscribe  and  to  enable  present 
members  to  increase  their  subscriptions 
when  appropriate. 

INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT   ASSOCIATION 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation which  came  into  existence  on 
September  24,  1960,  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development— World  Bank.,  Its 
purposes,  as  set  forth  in  its  articles  of 
agreement,  are: 

To  promote  economic  development,  in- 
crease productivity  and  thus  raise  standards 
of  living  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world  included  within  the  Association's  mem- 
bership, In  particular  by  providing  finance 
to  meet  their  Important  developmental  re- 
quirements on  terms  which  are  more  flexible 
and  bear  less  heavily  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments than  those  of  conventional  loans, 
thereby  furthering  the  developmental  objec- 
tives of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  supplement- 
ing Its  activities. 

By  March  31,  1963,  it  had  extended  36 
development  credits  totaling  $450  mil- 
lion in  18  countries  for  improved  trans- 
portation, agriculture,  electric  power 
facilities,  industry,  education,  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supplies.  These  are  50- 
year,  interest-free  loans  which  carry  a 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  service 
charge  and  are  repayable  in  hard  cur- 
rencies. 

The  original  subscription  by  member 
countries  was  $1  billion,  but  all  of  that 
amount  which  was  available  for  hard- 
currency  loans  was  expected  to  be  in 
use  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
Thereafter,  major  loan  operations  would 
end  unless  new  currencies  were  provided. 

In  May  1964,  the  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  a  bill  authorizing  $312  million 
as  the  U.S.  contribution  to  a  proposed 
$750  million  increase  in  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Association.  These  con- 
tributions are  payable  in  three  install- 
ments of  $104  million  each,  beginning  in 


the  fiscal  year  1966,  This  action  had 
been  recommended  by  President  John- 
son in  his  message  on  foreign  assistance, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
19,  1964.  There  he  described  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  as  "international 
sharing  in  the  aid  effort  at  its  best."  He 
hailed  the  passage  of  this  legislation  as: 
A  major  victory  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, for  an  effective  foreign  policy  and  for 
commonsense  in  our  international  dealings. 

UNITED    NATIONS   DEBT 

As  of  June  30, 1964,  the  deficit  position 
of  the  United  Nations  was  $134.5  million. 
As  of  the  same  date,  the  vmpaid  assess- 
ments of  United  Nations  members— for 
both  the  regular  budget  and  the  peace- 
keeping operations — amounted  to  $123 
million.    This  is  $22  million  more  than 
the  total  regular  budget  of  that  organi- 
zation for  the  calendar  year  1964.   A  ma- 
jor element  in  this  loss  of  financial  in- 
tegrity is  the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations,  15  member  nations  are  more 
than  2  years  behind  in  their  assessments. 
Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter provides  that  a  member  which  is  in 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall 
have  no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if 
the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  contributions 
due  from  it  for  the  preceding  2  full  years. 
Many  of  the  Nations  which  are  currently 
in  arrears  have  objected  to  the  peace- 
keeping operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  on  this  ground  have  refused  to 
pay  their  assessments.    However,  in  an 
advisory  opinion  on  July  20,  1962,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  held  that 
expenditures    for    peacekeeping    opera- 
tions constitute  expenses  of  the  organi- 
zation and  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  members  by  the  General  Assembly 
under  article   17   of  the  charter.  Fur- 
ther, this  advisory  ophilon  was  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  a  resolution 
on  December  19.  1962.    There  is,  there- 
fore no  question  about  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  the  member  or  about  the  au- 
tomatic  application   of   the   provisions 
denying  these  members  their  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

But  the  certainty  of  these  points  has 
not  deterred  the  defaulting  nations  in 
their  defiance.  The  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  made  it  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ports prompt  and  vigorous  application  of 
article  19.  However,  it  was  the  judgment 
of  many  Members  of  this  Congress  that 
there  remained  doubts  among  the  defiant 
nations  about  the  firmness  of  our  resolve. 
For  that  reason,  this  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  has  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  direct 
the  permanent  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  efforts  toward 
securing  payment  by  these  defaulting 
nations  and  to  make  every  effort  to  as- 
siu-e  invocation  of  the  penalty  provisions 
of  article  19. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  in 
passing  this  resolution,  to  demonstrate 
the  unity  and  strength  of  our  resolve  and 
thereby  to  dispel  any  doubts  on  the  part 
of  the  defiant.  The  United  Nations 
serves  a  very  useful  and  important  func- 


tion in  promoting  international  imder- 
standing,  cooperation,  and  world  peace. 
But  it  carmot  long  operate  while  its 
budgetary  decisions  are  fiouted. 

INTERNATIONAL    COMMISolON    TOS.    SUPEBVISIOW 
AND  CONTROL  IN  LAOS 

When  Laos  first  gained  its  independ- 
ence in  1954,  there  was  created  an  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Supervision 
and  Control  in  Laos,  popularly  known  as 
the  ICC.  It  consisted  of  three  Commis- 
sioners— an  Indian,  a  Canadian,  and  a 
Pole — representing  a  neutral  power,  a 
pro-Western  power,  and  a  Communist 
power.  Their  responsibility  was  to  as- 
sure that  foreign  intervention  In  Laos 
was  brought  to  an  end.  By  1958  Laos 
felt  confident  that  it  could  maintain  It- 
self and  the  work  of  the  ICC  ended. 

By  1961  the  Communists  had  stepped 
up  their  activities  in  that  coimtry  and 
the  situation  in  Laos  had  deteriorated 
seriously.    To  meet  this  threat,  the  ICC 
was  reestablished.    A  conference  of  14 
interested  nations  was  convened  in  Ge- 
neva and  out  of  that  conference  came  a 
declaration  on  Uie  neutrality  of  Laos  and 
a  protocol  to  that  declaration.    The  pro- 
tocol gave  to  the  ICC  the  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  were  carried  out. 
Specifically,  it  was  instructed  to  super- 
vise and  control  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  from  Laos,  to 
supervise  and  control  the  cease-fire,  to 
investigate  cases  of  illegal  Introduction 
of  foreign  military  persormel  into  Laos, 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Laos  in  cases 
of  the  illegal  introduction  of  armaments 
into  Laos,  and  to  investigate  other  pos- 
sible   violations    of    the    protocol    and 
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The  Ufe  of  the  ICC  is  hideflnlte.  The 
14  parties  to  the  Geneva  Accord  agreed 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  Its 
continuation  not  later  than  1965.  Thus, 
a  determination  on  the  future  of  the 
Commission  will  be  made  next  year. 

Article  18  of  the  protocol  of  the  decla- 
ration of  neutrality  of  Laos  provided  for 
the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  the  ICC.  The 
United  States  assvuned  an  aimual  assess- 
ment of  17.6  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Commission.  It  was  possible  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  un- 
der the  authority  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments  in  international 
bodies  such  as  the  ICC  for  1  year  with- 
out congressional  approval.  Beyond  the 
1-year  period,  congressional  authoriza- 
tion Is  necessary  for  continued  financial 
support. 

This  year  we  approved  a  bill  which 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  the  pasnnent  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  ICC.  The  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  not  been  finally 
agreed  upon  but  the  estimated  figure  is 
$3,780,000.  The  U.S.  share  of  17.6  per- 
cent would  be  about  $655,000. 

The  United  States  undertook  an  inter- 
national obligation  as  a  signatory  of  the 
agreement.  That  obligation  must  be 
met;  the  act  passed  by  this  Congress  as- 
sures that  it  will  be  met.  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  the  ICC  continue  to  operate  In 
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our  continued  5U]M>ort  of  that 
one  more  piece  of  tangible  evi- 
Jiat  we  intend  to  exert  our  efforts 
peace  in  that  part  of  the 
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The   South   Pacific   Commission   was 
in  1948  and  currently  has  five 
pating    member    countries — Aus- 
Prance.  New  Zealand,  the  United 
and  the  United  States.    Its 
is  to  advise  and  assist  the  par- 
Govemments  in  promoting  the 
and  social   welfare   and  ad- 
of  the  peoples  of  the  terrl- 
in  the  South  Pacific  area.    The 
territories  of  American  Samoa  and 
as  well  as  the  Trust  Territory  of 
P|u;ific  Islands,  are  covered  by  the 
's  activities. 
Netherlands    recently   withdrew 
membership   in    the   Commission 
t  ceased  to  administer  the  Nether- 
New  Guinea.    This  action  neces- 
a  reapportionment  of  the  per- 
contributions  of  the  remaining 
In  order  to  permit  an  increase 
U.S.   contribution   to   the   total 
of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  to 
possible  a  moderate  increase  in 
dommission's    work    program,    the 
Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  au- 
the  appropriation  of  $150,000 
of  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 
an  increase  of  $50,000  over  the 
annual  limitation   on  the  U.S. 
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aOTTTH  PACmC  COMMISSION 


Commission  has  been  highly  suc- 
and  this  increase  in  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
benefi  s  derived  by  the  U.S.  territories. 
It  is  a  so  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  th(  Pacific  Islands  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 


JNTKEOCEANIC    CANAL    STUDT 


910,  when  the  Panama  Canal  was 

)pened,  an   average  of  five  ships 

each  day.  The  canal  now  aver- 

transits  per  day  and  it  is  fore- 

.  by  1980  interoceanic  travel  will 

the    capabilities   of    the    canal. 

...  ships  will  have  to  wait  in 

the  privilege  of  passage,  at  great 

to  the  shipowners  and,  ultimate- 

the  consumers. 

physical  inadequacy  of  the  canal 

that  plans  be  made  immediately 

construction  of  a  new  and  wider 

one  which  would  permit  the  pas- 

of  modern   aircraft  carriers   and 

tankers    and    passenger    liners. 

a  restriction  on  the  free  flow  of 

is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Unit- 

_,  since  70  percent  of  the  cargo 

,  now  transiting  the  Panama  Ca- 

livolves  goods  which  either  origi- 

in  or  are  destined  to  the  United 


are  many  advantages  to  a  sea- 
canal.     It  would  require  far  less 
than  a  lock-type  canal  and 
prove  less  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
The  time  of  transit  through  a 
canal  would  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proxibiately  50  percent,  with  a  resultant 
redut  tion  In  the  costs  of  shipping. 
Wiiii  these  facts  in  mind,  this  Con- 
In  September,  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
comi^sslon  of  flve  men  from  private  life 
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to  determine  the  feasibility  of,  and  the 
most  suitable  site  for,  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  act  also  directs 
the  Commission  to  determine  the  best 
means — conventional  or  nuclear  excava- 
tion— for  constructing  the  canal  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction. 

This  Commission  will  continue  until 
the  President  determines  that  its  duties 
are  completed,  but  not  beyond  June  30, 
1968.  It  is  directed  to  issue  a  progress 
report  to  the  President,  for  transmission 
to  Congress,  each  July  31. 

Finally,  we  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  more  than  $17,500,000  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  the  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Commission. 

EL  CHAMIZAL  TREATY  FUNDS 

The  Chamizal  Treaty,  signed  August 
29,  1963,  by  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, settled  a  century-old  dispute  over 
ownership  of  the  "El  Chamizal"  tract  of 
land.  A  shift  in  the  course  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  the  middle  of  the  1800's 
had  separated  the  "El  Chamizal"  from 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  and  attached  it 
to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Over  the  years  numer- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  reconcile 
and  arbitrate  this  boundary  issue;  in 
fact,  every  administration  since  1910  had 
tried  to  settle  the  dispute. 

In  June  1962,  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  an- 
nounced that  they  had  agreed  to  instruct 
their  executive  agencies  to  recommend  a 
complete  solution.  The  resulting  Chami- 
zal Treaty  provided  that  the  United 
States  would  cede  366  acres  of  the  disput- 
ed Chamizal  tract,  plus  a  nearby  264 
acres,  to  Mexico  in  return  for  193  acres 
of  land  currently  held  by  Mexico. 

The  implementation  of  this  treaty  re- 
quires the  stabilization  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River  in  a  concrete-lined  channel  which 
will  become  the  new  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It 
will  also  require  the  relocation  of  an 
estimated  4,500  U.S.  citizens  and  com- 
mercial properties,  bridges,  port  of  entry 
and  El  Paso  city  facilities,  and  railroads 
within  the  area. 

On  April  29,  1964.  President  Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  88-300.  This  measure 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  up  to 
$44.9  million  to  implement  the  conven- 
tion on  the  Chamizal.  Without  this  im- 
plementing legislation,  the  significant 
treaty  which  was  finally  negotiated  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  after  a  cen- 
tury of  failure  would  have  been  worth- 
less. 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  for  the  Department  of  State 
included  an  appropriation  of  $30  million 
to  implement  the  El  Chamizal  Treaty. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    TARIFF    ACT    OF    1930 

In  August  of  this  year  we  enacted 
compromise  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  cattle  industry  without 
harming  our  tariff  negotiations  or  ad- 
versely affecting  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

The  bill,  as  originally  passed  by  this 
body,  concerned  only  the  free  importa- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  wild  birds  which 


are  intended  for  exhibition  in  the  UnH».» 
States.  Prior  to  this  act,  wild  ani^ 
including  birds  and  fishes,  importST* 
use  in  any  scientific  public  collectS  S 
exhibition  for  scientific  or  educatkJSi 
purposes  were  admitted  duty  free  a* 
finally  enacted,  the  measure  parsed  thU 
year  amended  the  Tariff  Act  of  I9301S 
extend  the  duty-free  treatment  to  ]a 
ports  for  sale  for  use  in  scientific  ouhiJ 
collections.  ^ 

The  other  provisions  of  the  act  are' the 
result  of  compromise  with  the  coordinlS 
body.  That  House  amended  the  bm 
passed  by  this  body  to  include  the  impA. 
sition  of  quotas  on  meat  imports.  The 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
agreed  to  the  recommendations  of  a  c^ 
f  erence  committee  composed  of  Member? 
from  each  House  because  they  offer  the 
protection  desired  by  the  domestic  meat 
industry  without  damaging  our  vital  for- 
eign trade  in  other  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial commodities. 

As  agreed  upon,  this  act  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  each  year 
beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1965  to 
calculate  a  target  figure  for  imports' of 
chilled,  frozen,  and  fresh  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, and  goat  meat.  This  target  figure 
will  equal  the  average  aimual  level  of 
imports  over  the  5-year  period  1959  to 
1963,  adjusted  upward  or  downward  by 
the  same  percentage  that  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  same  meats  has  increased 
or  decreased  in  comparison  with  average 
annual  levels  for  1959  to  1963.  It  directj 
the  President  to  impose  quotas  in  order 
to  limit  imports  of  these  meats  to  the 
target  figure  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  quotas,  imports  will  reach  or  ex- 
ceed 110  percent  of  the  target  figure. 
The  quotas  may  be  removed  when  it  li 
estimated  that  without  them  imports  wffl 
fail  to  equal  110  percent  of  the  target 
level. 

The  quotas  will  be  allocated  among  the 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  their 
share  of  the  market  during  a  previous 
representative  period. 

Finally,  the  act  enumerates  three  cat^ 
gories  of  circumstances  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  President  may  sus- 
pend or  increase  quotas  previously  pro- 
claimed. He  may  increase  or  suspend 
the  quotas  if  such  action  is  required  by 
overriding  economic  or  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  when  the 
supply  of  these  meats  is  inadequate  to 
meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices,  or  if  trade  agreements  entered  In- 
to after  the  enactment  of  this  act  accom- 
plish the  intent  of  the  bill. 

FOREIGN    FISHING    VESSELS 

In  the  summer  of  1963  numerous  Rus- 
sian fishing  vessels,  including  trawlen 
and  large  factory  ships,  were  spotted  Iw 
the  Coast  Guard  off  the  east  coast,  ck* 
to  the  U.S.  territorial  limit.  Others  wen 
sighted  west  of  Alaska,  some  within  the 
3 -mile  U.S.  territorial  limit.  Under 
existing  law  at  that  time,  the  United 
States  was  not  authorized  to  penate 
these  trespassers. 

On  May  20.  1964,  President  JohnsoB 
signed  legislation  which  established  pen- 
alties for  foreign  vessels  which  fish  wttt- 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Untted 
States  or  take  any  "fishery  resource - 
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-hPilflsh— from  the  Continental  Shelf 
Slacent  to  the  United  States  Any  per- 
Jon^olating  the  act  may  be  fined  up  to 
jiOOOO  or  imprisoned  up  to  1  year,  or 
inth  And  any  vessel  used  in  connection 
S*  violation  of  the  act  is  subject  to 

'"to^^riSiing  this  measure,  President 
joSison  referred  to  it  as  the  fulfillment 
of  a  'longstanding  need." 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  Speaker,  this  concludes  ray  de- 
tXd  description  of  the  more  significant 
SSation  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress 
Tn^ch  case  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Sut  Xo  the  reasons  for  the  legis  at  on 
JJd  the  manner  in  which  the  solution 
5Je  have  offered  will  meet  the  existmg 

'^^in  any  report  of  this  nature,  it  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  become  overburdened  with 
detail  The  result  would  be  an  enumer- 
ation of  seemingly  unrelated  facts  which 
has  little  meaning  in  the  broad  sense. 
If  this  report  leaves  such  an  impression, 
I  have  done  a  great  injustice  to  this  Con- 
gress For  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  the  88th  Congress  is  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  legislation  enacted. 
Our  record  is  not  a  hodgepodge  of  iso- 
lated enactments.  Rather,  our  record  is 
made  up  of  a  host  of  acts  which  comple- 
ment each  other  and  which,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  coherent  whole. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  reasons 
for  the  inner  unity  of  our  record.  Such 
unity  inevitably  exists  when  a  Congress 
has  attacked  problems  in  their  compli- 
cated relationships.  I  have  attempted 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  seeking  solutions 
to  national  problems  we  have  considered 
causal  relationships  and  the  interaction 
between  various  factors  in  our  society. 
Because  of  this  we  have  not  initiated 
programs  which  will  operate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  each  other.  Rather,  they  at- 
tack the  basic  problems  of  our  time  in 
their  various  aspects  and  manifestations 
and  complement  each  other  in  mitigat- 
ing or  eliminating  them. 

More  basically,  the  coherence  in  our 
program  is  the  result  of  a  fact  to  which 
I  devoted  myself  at  some  length  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report.  There  I  pin- 
pointed, as  the  wellspring  of  our  activi- 
ties of  the  past  2  years,  the  condition  of 
man.  This  is  the  element  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  problems  which  we  have 
met  and  which  has  dictated  the  solution 
which  we  have  offered.  Our  enactments 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other  because 
they  are  all  designed  to  care  for  our 
citizens,  to  care  for  them  in  the  real 
sense.  For  this  Congress  has  rightly 
realized  that  man  is  truly  cared  for  by 
his  government  only  when  that  govern- 
ment creates  those  conditions  which  en- 
able him  to  develop  himself  to  his  full 
capabilities. 

I  truly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by 
our  actions  in  the  past  2  years  we  have 
enabled  our  people  to  lead  richer  and 
more  meaningful  lives.  We  have  real- 
ized that  every  need — indeed,  the  deepest 
needs — are  not  material  and  that  prog- 
ress must  ever  be  the  servant  of  man's 
needs.  We  have  extended  opportunity 
to  those  segments  of  our  population 
which  are  most  in  need  of  it  and  in- 


creased opportunity  for  those  who  al- 
ready possess  it  in  some  measure.    We 
have  recognized  that  th^  creation  and 
maintenance   of  the   coriditions   which 
make  individual  self-realization  possible 
is  perhaps  more  essential  in  this  mid- 
20th  century  than  ever  before  precisely 
because    the    forces    in    this    complex, 
anonymous  society  tending  toward  the 
destruction  of  those  conditions  are  so 
strong  and  all  pervading.    But  our  faith 
in  man's  ability  to  develop  his  full  poten- 
tial and  in  the  ability  of  American  so- 
ciety to  meet  and  solve  its  problems  is 
undiminished.     Our      accomplishments 
are  proof  of  that.     For  they  speak  a 
confidence  in  man's  awareness  of  what 
constitutes  a  finer  and  happier  life,  in 
his  desire  to  live  such  a  life,  and  in  his 
ability  to  do  so  if  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity. 


Final  Report  of  88th  Congresi  to  the 
People  of  the  3d  Congretsional  Dis- 
trict, New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  Congress  I  have  sent  out  to  my  con- 
stituents three  comprehensive  reports  on 
my  activities  in  Washington.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  of  these  three : 
Your  Washington  Report 
(From:  Steven  B.  Derounian.  Representa- 
tive. Third  District.  New  York) 

Dear  Friend:  The  88th  Congress,  now 
closes  Its  books,  after  2  long,  busy  years  of 
proposals,  deliberations,  debates,  votes — and 
solid  accomplishments. 

A  legislative  body  must  be  judged  not  only 
by  the  wise,  prudent,  necessary  laws  it  en- 
acts, but  also  by  the  unwise,  Imprudent, 
unnecessary  measures  it  rejects.  The  88th 
has  had  Its  share  of  both.  On  balance,  this 
Congress  has  been  one  of  achievement.  It 
has  been  a  long  Congress;  our  1963  session 
lasted  until  Christmas,  and  this  1964  session 
continued  far  beyond  our  normal  summer 
adjournment  date.  Even  so,  I  have  been 
recorded  on  better  than  92  percent  of  our 
House  votes. 

After  the  late  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted his  1963  legislative  program,  I  sent 
you  my  first  report  (March  1963)  on  the 
prospects  for  the  88th  Congress.  In  March 
1964,  after  President  Kennedy's  tragic  death 
and  the  succession  of  President  Johnson,  I 
sent  you  my  second  report  covering  1963  and 
the  outlook  for  1964.  This,  my  third  and 
final  report  on  the  88th,  summarizes  what 
we've  accomplished  in  the  past  8  months. 

The  tax  cut  has  become  law.  I  voted  for 
the  1964  tax-cut  bill  because  (unlike  the  1963 
proposal)  It  was  coupled  with  the  President's 
firm  promise  to  cut  spending,  and  his  budget 
trimmed  to  that  end.  As  a  member  of  the 
tax-wrltlng  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, I  have  always  supported  lower  taxes,  as 
a  stimulant  to  Individual  and  business 
Initiative — the  foundation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  But — lower  taxes  mean  less 
Government  income,  and  therefore  must  be 
matched  by  less  U.S.  spending,  to  prevent 
big  deficits  and  increased  debt.  The  Presi- 
dent's bin  recognized  this  principle  of  balance 
between  Income  and  expenses. 


It's  simple  enough  to  promise  a  balanced 
budget,  but  only  stern  attention  to  Govern- 
ment economy  can  assure  that  the  promise 
Is  kept.  I  have  voted  no  on  thoee  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  spending  proposals 
which  are  unnecessary  or  too  high,  and 
which  would  throw  the  budget  Into  the  red. 
There  Is  still  plenty  of  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  our  tax  structure.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  hear  the  President  propose  1968 
cuts  in  consumer  excise  taxes  on  items 
ranging  from  lipsticks  to  auto  tires  to  phone 
calls.  For  years,  I  have  been  urging  that 
such  taxes  be  eliminated.  Most  of  them  were 
passed  as  temporary,  "emergency"  wartime 
levies;  the  emergencies  have  long  ended,  and 
these  taxes  must  go. 

A  stabilized  U.S.  debt  limit  would  encour- 
age balanced  budgets.  If  our  national  debt 
(now  more  than  $1,700  for  every  person  in 
America)  hits  a  firm,  legally  limited  ceUlng, 
there  can  be  no  more  borrowing  to  cover 
new  deficits  caused  by  excessive  spending — 
which  must  then  stop.  This  June.  I  cast 
my  fotirth  vote  of  this  Congress  against  an- 
other Increase  In  the  debt  limit,  this  time  to 
$324  billion.  Unfortunately,  the  Increase 
passed;  the  "debt  limit"  Is  really  no  limit  at 
all. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  become 
law.  I  voted  for  It,  as  I  have  for  earlier  laws 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
We  must  now  give  this  new  law  a  chance 
to  work — to  be  tested  In  the  courts  and  In 
practice,  the  American  way. 

Violence,  bloodshed,  bombing,  looting,  de- 
struction, attacks  on  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers— none  of  these  has  any  place  In  our 
country.  Wherever  these  crimes  occur,  who- 
ever may  be  responsible  for  inciting  them, 
they  hurt  the  cause  of  freedom.  Terror  in 
the  streets  must  stop. 

Americans  believe  in  the  rule  of  law — not 
the  rule  of  the  mob. 

"Busing"  of  schoolchildren  beyond  their 
home  neighborhoods  Is  the  concern  of  many 
people  who've  communicated  with  me. 
There  Is  a  Federal  interest  here;  we  are  reg- 
ularly asked  to  help  the  States  cover  ex- 
panses of  their  schools.  Extra  distance 
"busing"  would  add  to  those  expenses — un- 
necessarily, I  feel. 

I  firmly  believe  that  carting  children  away 
from  nearby  schools,  whether  to  achieve  a 
greater  "racial  mix"  or  for  any  other  reason, 
Is  wrong.  Parents  buy  homes  with  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  mind;  no  mother,  whatever 
her  race,  wants  her  child  to  spend  extra,  tir- 
ing hours  riding  between  home  and  a  distant 
school.  I  oppose  any  \ise  of  Federal  funds 
to  finance  the  breakup  of  our  neighborhood 
school  system. 

The  right  of  Americans  to  pray  In  public 
places  still  Is  not  guaranteed.  Since  I  signed 
the  petition  to  force  House  consideration  of 
the  "school  prayer  amendment,"  stalled  in 
committee,  hearings  have  been  held.  If  and 
when  the  amendment  reaches  the  floor,  I 
shall  vote  for  it.  Fallvire  to  add  the  right  to 
public  prayer  to  our  specific  constitutional 
guarantees  cannot  be  postponed. 

An  Increasing  fiood  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic material  In  the  U.S.  malls,  directed 
mainly  at  Impressionable  youngsters,  led 
me  to  support  new  legislation  strengthening 
the  ban  on  use  of  the  malls  by  profit-seeking 
smut  peddlers. 

Reapportionment  of  State  legislatxires  is  a 
major  issue,  now  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  told  all  the  States  to  reapportion  both 
their  legislative  houses  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone.  As  an  attorney  and  a  student 
of  constitutional  law,  I  do  not  agree  that 
this  was  ever  Intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers — who  deliberately  set  up  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  the  geographical  basis  of  two  Sen- 
ators per  State,  without  regard  to  popula- 
tion. Why  an  opposite  standard  for  the 
States?  Of  the  remedies  suggested  for  this 
vmprecedented  ruling,  I  prefer  the  Dirkskm, 
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,  of  Illinois,  approach:  a  delay,  to 

;he  Constitution  leaving  the  matter 

lands  of  the  people  of  the  States, 

properly  belongs. 

1  rrban  Itlase  Transport  Act,  a  Presl- 

iroposal  designed  to  help  States  solve 

problems  of  large-scale  trans- 

of  people  and  goods  through  ever- 

clty  and  suburban  areas,  has 

law.    I  voted  for  It;  It  should  prove 

to   Long   Island's   residents    and 
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>efen8e  Department  must  shoulder 
for  new  imemployment  in  our  air- 
defense-related  industries  which 
Largely  upon  UJ3.  contracts.    The  in- 
efficiency, and  capability  of  o\ir  lo- 
are  every  bit  as  great  as  they  ever 
the  Department's  arbitrary  policy 
and  unannounced  contract  shifts 
abandonment  of  multi- 
projects,  closing  of  vital  in- 
,  and  deactivation  of  Reserve  units 

undue  hardship, 
our    Long    Island     Congressmen, 
of  party,  have  voted  for  the  De- 
D^artment's  f\ind  requests.    Through 
"New  York  Steering  Oommlt- 
iix,  headed  by  Representative  Celler, 
,  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  which  I  am 
r,  we  are  protesting  this  hasty  down- 
of  Long  Island   defense    Industries 
of  reconversion  planning,  and  de- 
to  know  the  reasons  behind  it. 
'  the  King-Anderson  bill  to  pro- 
hospital  and  nursing-home  ac- 
for    the    aged   under    social 
died  in  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
vhen  Its  own  author,  Representative 
Ifemocrat,  of  California,  declined  to 
for  a  vote.     He  proposed  instead  a 
seciirlty  amendment  raising  pay- 
percent  (with  higher  taxes  and  wage 
cover  them) ,  making  widows  eligible 
covering  certain  groups  previously 
Our     committee     approved     Mr. 
proposal,  25  to  0,  and  I  voted  for  it 
passed  the  House. 

witnesses    before   our    corn- 
have  not  been  able  to  prove   their 
this  law  is  badly  needed;  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  need  in  our  area, 
(in  my  March  1964  report)   for  in- 
about  any  residents  65  or  older 
denied  physician-prescribed  hospi- 
<  f ter-hospltal  nursing-home  care  be- 
were  unable  to  pay  for  it.    I  am 
Interested  in  this  matter, 
request  was  sent  to  more  than  90,000 
in   our   district.     In   the   ensuing   7 
I  have  received  exactly  four  replies, 
are    being    appropriately    handled — 
any  so-called  pauper's  oath, 
foreign   policy  continues  to  drift  in 
igaln  say  is  a  risky,  futile,  foredoomed 
to  conciliate  the  Communists  while 
billions  to  keep  them  in  check.   My 
that  the  administration  convert  its 
foreign  aid  program  to  the  Intelll- 
pinpolnted    plan    recommended    by 
of  the  problem,  whereby  our  true 
abroad  would   be  helped,   has   been 
I  voted  "no"  on  what  I  considered 
budget  for  this  present  slapdash 
"no"  on  U.S.  export  payments  for 
shipped   to  Conununist  countries, 
as  the  sale  of  surplxis  farm  goods  to 
and  Yugoslavia.    There  is  ample 
that  much  of  what  we  send  is  di- 
;o  the  II.S.S  H. 

hapless   Lao   control   commission,   a 

States  mistake  which  has  permitted 

»  fall  largely  into  Communist  hands, 

becoming  a  "privUeged"  corridor  for 

movements  into  embattled  Vlet- 

ijsked  us  for  an  uncontrolled,  "open- 

inbudgeted  appropriation  of  "neces- 

lunds.    My  vote  was  "no." 

itnam  itself,  Americans  die.    Defense 

McNamara     commutes    between 

m  and  Saigon,  issuing  alternately 
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cheerful  and  gloomy  statements  as  one  gov- 
ernment after  another  is  toppled  by  student 
mobs  or  military  coups — while  the  Red  Viet- 
cong  ptoshes  closer  toward  a  victory  which 
wo\ald  surrender  the  heart  of  southeast  Asia 
to  Red  Chinese  domination. 

The  House  unanimously  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  naval  counterattack  against 
North  Vietnamese  warships  which  attacked 
units  of  our  7th  Fleet,  and  against  their 
land  bases.  We  would  have  approved  a 
stronger  resolution,  had  one  been  offered. 
Attacks  against  Americans  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  unpxmlshed — anywhere. 

The  House  also  voted  unanimously  that 
the  United  States  keep  trying  to  have  UN.  ar- 
rears paid  up  by  delinquent  nations.  The 
U.N.  Charter  (art.  19)  takes  away  a  member's 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  when  unpaid 
assessments  equal  or  exceed  its  2-year  pay- 
ments. This  should  be  enforced;  It  hasn't 
been.  The  United  States  now  pays  a  heavy 
share  of  the  U.N.'s  expenses.  We  shouldn't 
have  to  pay  other  peoples  bills. 

Castro  remains  in  tight  control  of  Cuba. 
The  Russians,  brought  In  2  years  ago,  leave 
only  after  they've  taught  Cubans  how  to 
fire  sxurface-to-air  missiles  that  knock  our 
intelligence  planes  out  of  the  sky.  There  is 
no  effective  embargo  against  sales  or  ship- 
ments to  Cuba  by  other  countries — the  em- 
bargo I  have  been  urging  since  1962.  And 
we  still  aren't  sure  those  big  missiles  ase 
gone.  However,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS)  has  finally  accepted  as 
fact  what  I  have  been  pointing  out  for  2 
years — that  Castro  is  exporting  Communist 
revolution  throughout  Latin  America.  All 
OAS  governments  (with  the  important  ex- 
ception of  Mexico)  have  voted  to  end  diplo- 
matic and  economic  ties  with  Castro.  Even 
though  our  State  Depjartment  says  it  wasn't, 
this  was  a  victory  for  U.S.  policy  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Our  outdated  Inunlgration  laws  must  be 
changed.  By  bill  (H.R.  10893)  to  reunite 
families  here  by  granting  nonquota  status 
which  permits  relatives  abroad  to  enter  the 
United  States  more  easily,  has  been  referred 
to  the  proper  committee.  I  shall  press  for 
Its  passage;  fortunately,  I  have  been  able  to 
help  In  individual  hardship  cases  In  the 
past — now  the  law  itself  must  do  the  Job. 

Our  farm  policy  needs  an  overhaul.  Con- 
tinuing subsidies  to  wheat  and  cotton  grow- 
ers amount  to  bread  and  garment  taxes,  be- 
cause they  keep  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing 
high — while  80  percent  of  subsidy  pa3rment8 
go  to  20  percent  of  the  farmers,  the  larger 
co-ops.  Other  subsidies  to  mill  owners  and 
exporters  make  this  a  triple  handout  of  yovir 
tax  money.  I  voted  against  this  program  and 
against  the  meat  import  quotas  and  price- 
pegging  coffee  deals  which  artificially  boost 
constimer  prices  of  these  items. 

The  cleverly  named  antlpoverty  bill  be- 
came law — without  my  support.  I've  been 
In  Congress  long  enough  not  to  vote  for  a 
bill  Just  because  of  Its  high  sounding  title. 
We  now  spend  -$32  billion  yearly  aiding  those 
who  need  help — only  national  defense  gets  a 
bigger  share  of  the  U.S.  budget.  The  $1- 
biUion-per-year  poverty  program,  duplicating 
42  U.S.  programs  now  in  effect,  will  cost  New 
York  taxpayers  $200  million  in  1965,  without 
finding  any  Jobs  for  anyone  or  helping  the 
elderly.  There  are  tw^o  ways  to  end  poverty 
in  America:  promote  the  economy  by  build- 
ing confidence,  and  focus  special  efforts  on 
real  problem  areas.     This  law  does  neither. 

Some  other  major  bills  acted  upon  since 
last  March  (with  my  vote  and  my  reasons. 
If  not  self-evident,  and  final  House  action) 
Include  pay  Increases  for  U.S.  employees,  in- 
cluding Congressmen  (yes,  but  only  if  effec- 
tive after  a  new  Congress  Is  elected;  passed). 
Better  housing  for  servicemen  (yes;  passed). 
Establishment  of  a  Technology  Commission 
to  study  the  effects  of  automation  (yes; 
passed)  and  a  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  (yes;  passed).    Earmark  of  35  percent 
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of  Navy  funds  for  private  shlpyariU  (n«. 
this  would  have  supported  U.S.  clotini^ 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.     It  passed)^^ 

Revise  veterans'  disability  and  death  im. 
slons     (yes;     long     overdue;     unaoiinjSl 
passed).     Housing  Act  of  1964  (yesTjMjiirt? 
A  Canal  Study  Commission  to  report  m 
second  transoceanic  canal  to  suppiementoi 
obsolescent    Panama    Canal    (yes;    nnM\ 
Pesticide  research  to  determine  ove'ralTSSi 
of  bug  killer  drugs  (yes;  passed) .    The  Am 
ciUtural  Trade  Act  to  sell  surplus  U5  fSni 
goods   abroad,   except   to  Red  governing 
(yes;  passed).  ^* 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  do  appreciate  yoor 
letters,  wires,  calls,  and  visits  to  my  ^ 
(room  1627,  New  House  Office  Bull^ 
Washington,  D.C.,  20515).  I  have  been  aS 
to  represent  you  better  because  you  have  l«t 
me  know  where  you  stand  and  why.  w«m 
keep  your  comments  coming.  I  continue  to 
be  proud  and  honored  to  represent  you. 
Yours  Congressman, 

Steven  B.  DEEoxrwuir. 


Latt  Report  to  My  Constitnencj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr,  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  each  session  of  Congress,  it  hu 
been  my  practice  to  submit  a  report  to 
my  constituency.  For  reasons  known  to 
you,  this  will  be  my  last  report  to  tbe 
residents  of  the  district  as  their  Con- 
gressman. I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  pre- 
pare this,  my  "final  report." 

It  has  been  a  most  rewarding  and 
challenging  experience  to  serve  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  friendships  de- 
veloped with  colleagues,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  and  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict will  always  be  cherished.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  made  pos- 
sible by  the  voters  of  my  district.  In 
this  report,  I  thought  it  might  prove  In- 
teresting to  look  back  regarding  some  ol 
the  significant  developments  during  the 
past  10  years. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington  in  1954, 
the  most  important  issue,  at  least  to  the 
congressional  district,  was  the  constnw- 
tion  of  flood  control  dams,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Tuttle  Creek  Dam.  As  I  have 
stated  on  numerous  occasions,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  permanent  water  storage  area 
to  the  previous  dry  dam  flood  control 
plan,  made  possible  a  compromise  reso- 
lution of  the  long-standing  conflict  that 
had  held  back  the  development  of  oar 
water  resources  in  Kansas.  Perhaps  thli 
compromise  has  been  my  most  important 
contribution  as  a  Congressman  from  our 
State. 

My  first  major  legislative  activity  oa 
the  floor  of  the  House  came  in  the  85th 
Congress  when  the  House  adopted  i 
precedent-making  proposal  I  submitted 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  a  red** 
mation  bill.  The  proposal  stipulated 
that  for  10  years  no  new  lands  could  bi 
used  to  produce  farm  crops  which  are  H 
surplus  supply.  This  same  llmitattt 
has  been  written  in  every  reclamatla 
bill  to  pass  Congress  since  that  time. 


Some  of  the  Avery  bills  that  have  been 
•imcted  into  law  include  a  proposal  to 
Srmit  duty  free  entry  of  experimental 
flour  milling  equipment  for  Kansas  State 
university:  legislation  to  provide  pay- 
mpnt  for  certain  losses  to  displaced  prop- 
Sty  owners  in  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reser- 
voir a  proposal  to  provide  health  bene- 
fits for  retired  civil  service  workers;  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
eliminate  age  50  requirement  for  disabil- 
itv  insurance  benefits;  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  third  Federal 
ludge  for  Kansas— a  general  bill  was 
passed  including  our  State;  introduced 
legislation  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  feed  grain  program  to  extend  the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  for 
3  years-  in  1962  your  Congressman  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax  reform 
for  small  and  independent  business— the 
investment  credit  provision  in  the  tax 
bill  of  that  year  is  a  partial  form  of  the 
Avery  proposal. 

Another  Avery  bill  to  become  public 
law  was  a  veterans'  benefit  provision. 
It  eliminates  certain  inequities  in  the 
law  pertaining  to  VA  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  awards  to  cer- 
tain widows  of  veterans  who  die  as  a  re- 
sult of  service-connected  disability. 

During  many  sessions  of  the  past  five 
Congresses,  one  issue  which  had  the  con- 
tinued attention  of  your  Congressman 
was  legislation  to  expedite  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  industrial  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  numerous  conferences  with 
Agriculture  Department  oflBcials  and  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  commit- 
tees merely  indicate  in  a  small  fashion 
my  interest  in  this  proposal.  Today,  the 
research  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  much  more  intensified  in  this 
area.  Your  Congressman  observed  that 
"utilizing  farm  products  In  industry  can 
focus  industrial  development  activity  in 
the  State  of  Kansas." 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  to  serve  on  the 
various  committees  assigned  to  me  dur- 
ing my  tenure.    While  serving  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  a  request 
from  the  chairman  to  inspect  VA  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  Nation  was  a  most 
challenging  opportunity.   With  my  back- 
ground, that  of  a  fanner,  my  service  on 
the  Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee provided  me  with  an  exposure  to 
the  legislative  problems  facing  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  communities.    More 
particularly,  my  service  on  these  commit- 
tees provided  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  Kansas 
industry  as  it  relates  to  the  overall  na- 
tional scene.    Probably  the  least  known 
of  my  committee  service  was  that  on 
the   Private   Calendar    Committee.     It 
was  our  job  to  be  the  so-called  watch- 
dog over  private  bills  and  claims.    This 
legislative  work  provided  one  of  the  very 
rare  opportunities  to  deal  with  people 
and  human  interest  problems  on  an  In- 
dividual basis — small   problems  in  big 
government. 

In  1961,  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  it  was  the  honor  of  your 
Congressman  to  receive  a  recognition 
which  only  one  other  Kanssis  Congress- 
man has  enjoyed.    Out  of  173  Republl- 
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can  Representatives,  your  Congressman 
was  selected  to  serve  as  one  of  five  on  the 
important  Rules  Committee.  Generally, 
the  membership  of  the  committee  Is  cho- 
sen to  represent  all  areas  of  the  country. 
As  one  discusses  significant  congres- 
sional events  during  this  period  of  time, 
obviously  all  is  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  But  there  were  some 
worthy  events  of  note.  A  most  dramatic 
one,  but  not  necessarily  first  in  impor- 
tance, was  the  admission  of  Alaska  as 
the  49th  State,  followed  by  Hawaii.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  largest  defense  budg- 
et in  peacetime  history  was  approved. 
The  Senate  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  history  invoked  the  cloture  rule  for 
a  civil  rights  bill. 

The  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges, first  commenced  under  the  land- 
grant  college  program  100  years  ago,  was 
broadened  to  apply  to  facilities  for  all 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion, both  public  and  parochial.  This 
significant  policy  decision  was  estab- 
lished during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  symbol  of  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  American  economy. 
Naturally,  many  more  activities  could  be 
mentioned  if  space  permitted. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice, several  observations  crystallize  in 
my  mind.    In  a  sense,  each  year  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  have  been  longer  and 
more  intensified.    Last  year  we  were  in 
session   for   the   entire   calendar  year. 
With  longer  sessions  have  come  greater 
demands    on    the    congressional    oflBce. 
Each  year  the  workload  increased.    As  a 
freshman  Congressman  in  1955,  I  heard 
little  talk  about  congressional  reforms. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  the  trend,  you  hear 
much  serious  discussion  about  the  need 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Con- 
gress.   Because  of  the  failure  of  Kansas 
to  keep  up  with  the  national  population 
growth  rate  during  the  late  1950's,  our 
delegation  was  reduced  to  five  Members. 
One  of  the  activities  of  "your  office  in 
Washington"  which  proved  most  fulfill- 
ing was  writing  the  weekly  news  report. 
I  am  proud  to  report  in  almost  10  years 
of  congressional  service,  this  report  was 
sent  each  week  Congress  was  in  session 
to   all  newspapers,   radio  stations  and 
wire   services   in   the  district.     Also,   I 
found  the  many  replies  to  the  legislative 
issue  questionnaires  sent  in  by  constit- 
uents most  helpful  and  stimulating. 

As  I  refiect,  I  find  that  probably  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  and  challenging  ex- 
periences was  the  exposure  to  fine  young 
Kansas  men  and  women  who  partici- 
pated in  our  "Week  in  Washington" 
educational  project  or  competed  for  se- 
lection to  the  service  academies. 

The  "Week  in  Washington"  program 
was  a  nonpartisan  educational  project 
for  college  juniors  to  learn  government 
firsthand.  Students  selected  by  the 
faculty  of  Kansas  University,  Kansas 
State,  Washburn,  St.  Benedict's,  Mount 
St.  Scholastica,  and  St.  Mary  College 
spent  1  week  interviewing  Congressmen, 
congressional  aides,  and  Government 
executives.  In  addition  to  attending 
committee  hearings  and  congressional 
sessions,  conferences  were  held  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Supreme  Court,  Library  of 


Congress,  and  both  national  party  head- 
quarters. The  program  has  been  In 
operation  for  a  period  of  5  years  with 
30  students  participating.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  some  of  the  students  have 
later  been  awarded  Rhodes  and  Ful- 
bright  scholarships  while  others  have 
been  awarded  Woodrow  Wilson  fellow- 
ships. A  considerable  number  of  these 
students  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
continue  their  education  with  an  objec- 
tive of  entering  public  service  or  a  teach- 
ing career. 

Shortly  after  my  official  swearing-in 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  January 
1955,  conferences  were  held  with  officials 
in  the  academy  appointment  sections  of 
the  military  services.  The  objective  of 
these  conferences  was  to  develop  the 
most  impartial  and  effective  method  for 
filling  service  academy  vacancies  avail- 
able to  our  district.  A  system  was  de- 
veloped which  would  give  every  young 
man  an  equal  opportunity.  At  the 
same  time,  every  effort  was  made  to 
choose  the  best  qualified  individual.  The 
impartial  selection  was  made  by  ex- 
perts— the  academic  board  at  each 
academy. 

Your  Congressman  is  of  the  opinion 
this  should  not  be  a  political  matter.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  young  men  competing  to  not  use  an 
impartial  process  of  selection.  The  aca- 
demic record  of  the  young  men  clearly 
manifests  the  merits  of  the  system.  One 
of  the  first  cadets  at  the  Air  Academy 
to  be  selected  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  was 
from  Topeka.  Out  of  22  appointees  to 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Academies,  not 
one  cadet  had  to  be  dropped  because  of 
academic  deficiencies.  At  all  three 
academies,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
outstanding  achievement  awards  re- 
ceived by  young  men  from  the  district. 
Before  concluding,  I  want  to  give  a 
very  brief  rundown  on  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

One  bill  introduced  by  your  Congress- 
man during  this  session  Is  worthy  of  note 
since  it  served  to  stimulate  some  Federal 
administrative  action.  Actually,  there  • 
were  two  bills  introduced  relating  to  es- 
sentially the  same  basic  problem.  One 
was  described  as  imposing  import  limi- 
tations on  certain  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  the  other  was  designed  to  "re- 
strict imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton 
into  the  United  States." 

One  of  the  high  points  this  session, 
which  could  well  serve  as  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come,  was  the  fiareup  into  the 
open  of  the  conflict  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was 
most  vividly  manifested  by  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  over  the  Dirksen-Mansfleld 
amendment  providing  for  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  It  is  very  possible 
this  controversy  will  spread  to  other  mat- 
ters during  subsequent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  has  been  my  custom,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  residents  of  the  district,  here 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  appropriations 
for  Federal  projects  and  functioiis  this 
session  of  Congress  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict: civil  works,  $21,146,000;  military 
construction,  $17,235,000;  soil  conserva- 
tion and  ACP  work,  $1,583,320. 
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The  following  is  a  rundown  of  my  posi- 
tion o]  i  some  of  the  important  issues  vot- 
ed onpy  the  House  during  this  session: 

Sup  wrted  program  for  educational  as- 
sistant «  to  children  of  veterans  who  are 
permaaently  and  totally  disabled  from 
servio -connected  disability. 

Votid  against  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act. 

Opposed  authorization  for  foreign  aid 
progr{  m. 

Vot<  d  for  increased  rate  of  pension  for 
Vetera  as  with  non-service-connected 
dlsabl  itles. 

Sup  wrted  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Vot<  d  for  a  proposal  to  establish  a  wil- 
demet  s  preservation  system. 

Fav(  red  legislation  to  limit  jurisdic- 
tion c  I  Federal  courts  In  reapportion- 
ment ( ases. 

Sup  )orted  the  establishment  of  water 
resoiu  zes  research  centers. 

Vot<  d  for  a  provision  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  may  not 
prescr  be  standards  with  respect  to 
length  or  frequency  of  broadcast  adver- 
tlsemc  Qts. 

Sup  >orted  funds  for  continuing  works 


in  the 


Ikflssouri  River  Basin. 


Favored  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 


tional 


CoimcU  on  the  Arts. 


Vot<  d  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  for  special  projects  of 
healtt  and  related  facilities. 

Supported  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of 
1964. 

Vot4d  against  the  administration  pov- 
erty b  U. 

Poll  }wlng  Is  a  record  of  my  voting  at- 
tendai  ice  since  my  election  to  Congress  in 
1954  a  s  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. My  attendance  record  for  the  last 
session  is  not  In  conformity  with  my 
S-tem  L  average. 


84th  Coi  ig 
84th  Coi  g 
85th  Coi  Ig 
86th  Coi  ig 
86th  Coi  Ig 
86th  Coi  Ig 
87th  Coi  ig 
87th  Coi  ig 
88th  Coi  Ig 
88th  Coi  g 


It  t  as  been  a  high  honor  to  represent 


youli 


1st 

2d  3633. 

l3t  seas. 

2d  3633 

1st  sess. 

2d  3683. 

1st  sess 
2d  sess- 
ist  sess 
2d  sess. 


N'umber  of 
rollcalls 


76 

73 

100 

93 

87 

93 

116 

124 

119 

272 


Percent 
present 


82 
95 
97 
91 
100 
99 
99 
88 
75 
48 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Hon.  Clarence  Kilbnm 


iXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TZXAS 

IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr  J  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Mr.  Kuburn  of  New  York  an- 
noun(  ed  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re  election  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
presei  it  term  of  oflBce.  the  Congress  of  the 
Unite!  States  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
exper  s  In  the  field  of  banking. 

As  t  ranking  member  of  the  minority 
on  th;  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 


tee he  is  asked  to  serve  as  a  congressional 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  International  Monetary  Conferences. 
He  also  serves  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  is  required  to  review  the 
President's  economic  policies. 

More  than  all  this,  both  he  and  the 
members  of  his  oflSce  staff  have  always 
been  helpful,  cooperative,  and  courteous 
to  the  staff  members  of  my  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  whose  ofBces  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kn-BURN].  Speaking  for  them,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  will  all  be  sorry  to  see 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kil- 
BtTRN]  leave  the  Congress. 


The  Late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

I  or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  concerning  Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Early  in  July,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin,  his 
wife  Alicia,  and  his  two  children,  Mark  and 
Julie,  moved  from  nearby  Maryland  to  Con- 
necticut for  a  year  of  study  by  Dr.  Levin 
at  Yale  Medical  School.  In  a  few  short 
years.  Dr.  Levin  had  achieved  a  growing 
reputation  as  a  research  specialist  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  In  the  fleld  of 
hematology,  with  respect  to  cancer  and 
leukemia. 

Dr.  Levin  and  his  wife  still  considered 
themselves  Michigan  residents  and  voted  as 
such  though  they  had  left  Michigan  some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Levin's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Levin,  live  In  Franklin,  Mich.  The  last 
time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bob  and 
Alicia  was  last  year  when  they  both  attended 
a  meeting  on  current  affairs  which  I  ad- 
dressed. 

On  July  9  last.  Bob  Levin  and  three  other 
doctors  from  NIH  were  on  their  way  to  a 
conference  of  hematologlsts  at  Oak  Ridge 
where  Bob  was  scheduled  to  deliver  a  paper. 
The  plane  In  which  they  were  flying  crashed 
in  Tennessee.  Among  the  dead  was  Bob 
Levin. 

His  passing  Is  not  only  a  tragic  loss  to  his 
loved  ones,  but  in  his  brief  career  he  left  a 
gap  which  win  be  most  difficult  to  All.  It 
Is  eminently  fitting  that  I  describe  for  you 
what  this  young  man  accomplished  in  his  30 
years  of  life. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Levin  came  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  on  July  1.  1961.  He  was 
selected  for  appointment  as  a  clinical  asso- 
ciate In  the  Medicine  Branch  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  This  appointment  re- 
flected his  outstanding  academic  record, 
since  such  appointments  are  highly  competi- 
tive. 

In  3  years.  Dr.  Levin  achieved  a  brilliant 
reputation  in  his  fleld.  His  colleagues  at  NIH 
tell  me  that  during  his  first  year,  he  de- 
veloped an  Interest  In  the  physiology  and 
function  of  the  blood  platelets.  Over  the 
next  2  years  he  became  an  authority  In  the 
fleld  of  platelet  physiology.  He  was  held  In 
high  regard  not  only  by  his  fellow  scientists, 
but  by  clinical  Investigators  working  In  his 


October  s 

field  throughout  the  world,  in  that  Aim 
period  of  time,  hia  bibliography  incSlIII 
more  than  17  sclentlflc  manuBcrlpti.  mT^ 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  published.  ^^ 

He  made  major  contributions  to  our  ubiw 
standing  of  the  techniques  for  the  collerttai 
and  transfusion  of  platelets  to  give  m»w^ 
effectiveness  In  recipients,  in  addlu^j^ 
worked  on  the  relationship  of  the  morphokil 
of  leukemic  cells,  that  is,  the  way  they  IqS 
under  the  mlscroscope  as  related  to  th2 
behavior  In  the  patient.  He  found  thttttl 
most  malignant  cells  correlated  with  a  noor 
prognosis  In  patients  with  acute  leukemS! 
He  also  studied  the  first  bone  marrow  hoBM. 
grafts  In  man  derived  from  transfualon  a 
leukocytes  from  peripheral  blood.  Plnally  hi 
did  Important  work  in  Immunology,  a, 
showed  that  in  man  certain  drugs  were  cant, 
ble  of  significantly  suppressing  the  InunSl 
response  in  humans. 

In  addition  to  these  accomplishments,  Dt 
Levin  has  left  a  heritage  of  ideas  which  hli 
colleagues  will  carry  forward  in  their  own 
research  for  many  years  to  come.  He  dem- 
onstrated  tremendous  energy,  efflciency,  or- 
ganization, and  effectiveness  in  every  aneet 
of  his  work. 

As  a  result  of  his  research,  he  waa  an. 
pointed  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  N». 
tlonal  Cancer  Institute  shortly  before  hit 
death.  Moreover,  the  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine  offered  him  an  appointment  for 
1  year  as  a  clinical  hematology  fellow.  He 
had  Just  left  for  New  Haven  to  receive  thli 
additional  year  of  training.  After  completion 
of  that  year,  it  was  his  plan  to  return  to  tht 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

As  an  outstanding  physician.  Bob  Lerln'i 
relationships  with  the  families  and  patienu 
for  whom  he  cared  were  full  of  warmth  and 
competence.  Everyone  who  watched  him 
perform  his  duties  had  the  highest  regard 
for  his  skills.  In  addition,  all  who  knew 
him  found  him  to  be  a  very  attractive  p«. 
son.  His  personality  was  marked  by  a  ti». 
mendous  vivacity.  He  characterlsticaJly  wore 
a  smile  and  his  conversation  was  sprinkled 
with  humorous  comments  which  put  every- 
one around  him  in  a  pleasant  mood. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Bob  Levin  grieve  it 
his  passing.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wile, 
his  children,  his  parents,  his  brothers,  whoM 
loss  is  incalculable.  Our  country  too  has  IM 
a  brilliant  scientist  who  could  have  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  humanity. 


Peruvian  Klines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aero- 
llneas  Peruanos — Peruvian  Alrllnei- 
with  oflBces  in  principle  cities  throughout 
this  hemisphere  including  Washington, 
D.C,  and  Miami,  Pla.,  started  flying  In 
1957  and  now  operates  modem  Amerl' 
can  manufactured  aircraft  including  jett 
and  flown  by  veteran  American  captaltt 
to  more  countries  in  South  America  thin 
any  other  airline. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  airline  oA 
its  technical  director  and  general  min- 
ager,  Mr.  C.  N.  Shelton,  on  the  Ameri- 
can pioneer  spirit  of  its  operation  ud 
excellence  of  service  without  Govern- 
ment subsidy  or  governmental  flnandil 
assistance  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
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,,  tvolcal  of  the  great  spirit  needed  to 
nromote  better  relations  with  our  Latin 
ffiSn  countries  In  making  valuable 
H«^^with  transportation,  tourist  trade 
Jnd  the  general  exchange  of  people 
within  these  countries. 


Ttt 


A  Promising  New  Approach  to  True  Ur- 
ban Renewal  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 
Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prom- 
ising new  approach  to  the  stalled  4-year 
drive  to  provide  urban  renewal  In  down- 
town Washington's  commercial  districts 
would  be  authorized  by  a  new  bipartisan 
bill  cosponsored  by  Representative 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  Democrat,  of  New 
York  and  me.  Introduced  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Congress,  the  bill  will 
strengthen  and  improve  urban  renewal  in 
the  District.  Chairman  John  L.  McMil- 
lan of  the  House  District  Committee 
probably  was  referring  to  the  amend- 
ments in  this  new  bill  when,  in  putting  off 
S.  628,  he  said  that  "Two  Members  had 
as  high  as  five  amendments  each  to  ofifer 
and  some  of  them  certainly  would  have 
been  adopted."  My  biU  is  H.R.  12779, 
while  Congressman  Multer's  bill  is  H.R. 

12818.  ^  ^ 

The  new  bill  was  Introduced  for  "study 
purposes."  The  ranking  position  of  its 
sponsors  on  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  parent  committee 
in  charge  of  housing  and  urban  renewal 
legislation,  would  seem  to  guarantee  that 
Federal  and  District  agencies,  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would,  Indeed,  study  It.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  proposal 
were  in  the  national  housing  bill,  H.R. 
9771,  introduced  by  me  on  January  28, 
1964.  The  proposals  in  that  bill,  for  code 
enforcement,  and  rehabilitation,  were 
singled  out  for  praise  by  President  John- 
son when  he  said: 

The  plight  of  property  owners  in  urban 
renewal  areas  is  recognized  in  this  measure. 
Provision  Is  made  so  that  they  can  rehabil- 
itate their  homes  and  businesses  instead  of 
having  to  move  from  the  path  of  the  bull- 
dozers. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, writing  in  the  September  28 
New  York  Times  said  of  the  Widnall  pro- 
visions signed  into  law  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  2 : 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  affords  new  tools 
for  coping  with  rehabilitation  and  reloca- 
tion. The  act  provides  that  no  displace- 
ment of  families  or  businesses  can  be  made 
from  a  renewal  area  until  the  Housing  Ad- 
minlstratcr  has  determined  that  rehabilita- 
tion is  not  suitable  for  the  area.  And  the 
act  authorizes  low-interest  modernization 
loans  to  families  and  businesses. 


Senator  Paxil  H.  Douglas,  and  Chair- 
man Albert  Rains  likewise  have  singled 
out  the  code  enforcement,  and  rehabil- 
itation features  of  the  Housing  Act  of 


1964  for  praise,  as  has  the  New  York 
Times,  and  many  other  publications,  as 
well  as  national  groups  concerned  with 

good  housing.  ^^     .    . 

Chairman  Albert  Rains  said,  during 
consideration  of  the  housing  bill  on  Au- 
gust 13, 1964: 

[Prom  the  Congressionai,  Record,  Aug.  13, 
1964,  p.  192981 
Mr  Rains.  I  can  announce  the  feeling  of 
a  committee,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  this  blU  has  given  particular 
Imphasis  toward  trying  to  achieve  it.  It  Is 
the  philosophy  of  this  legislation  and  of  this 
bin  in  particular,  because  we  took  more  than 
passing  pains  to  do  something  about  it,  that 
In  no  Instance  should  people  be  uprooted 
by  urban  renewal  or  any  other  governmental 
program  unless  adequate  provision  Is  made 
for  the  rehousing  of  those  people  In  decent, 
sanitary,  and  good  housing,  either  public 
or  private  housing. 

This  bill,  thanlts  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WIDNALL] .  makes  a  great  deal  of  effort  toward 
reaching  the  very  problem  the  gentleman 
has  stated.  ^      .  , 

Mr    Ktl.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
response,  because  I  want  that  In  the  Record 
Mr     Rains.  I    will    continue    with    that 
thought  for  a  minute.    I  wish  to  credit  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Widnall],  for  the  leading 
role  he   played  in  the  development  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  authorize  the 
3  percent  direct  loan  program  to  enable  the 
owners  of  property  In  urban  renewal  area* 
to  finance  needed  repairs  and  rehabilitation. 
The  existing  programs  designed  to  stimulate 
private  rehabilitation  of  property  in  urban 
renewal  areas  have  not  been  successful.     I 
have  great  confidence  that  this  new  3  per- 
cent interest  program  will  make  possible  the 
private  repair  and  rehabUltatton  of  a  sub- 
stantial  amoTint  of  property   In  urban  re- 
newal  areas.     It   will   provide    a   source   of 
financing  to  those  persons  who  own  prop- 
erty m  urban  renewal  areas  presently  who 
are  unable  to  undertake  the  necessary  re- 
habilitation of  their  property  because  they 
cannot  obtain  loans  In  sufficient  amounts  or 
on  terms  they  can  afford. 

I  ask  Members  to  note  this  well,  because 
It  Is  a  very  fine  section,  in  my  opinion. 

Another  Important  Innovation  In  this  bill 
which  we  owe  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  that  which 
emphasizes  the  role  of  code  enforcement  In 
urban  renewal  objectives.  In  recognition 
of  this,  the  bin  authorizes  xirban  renewal 
projects  which  consist  entirely  or  substanti- 
ally of  a  program  of  Intensive  code  enforce- 
ment Thus,  It  provides  that  Federal  grant 
assistance  shall  be  available  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  enforcing  codes  In  such  project  areas, 
and  as  a  corollary,  requires  that  the  locality 
shall  be  required  to  Increase  proportionately 
Its  total  expenditure  for  code  enforcement. 

In  further  support  of  these  objectives,  the 
bin  provides  that  beginning  3  years  hence 
no  workable  program,  which  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  urban  renewal  assistance,  will  be  ap- 
proved or  recertified  unless  the  locality  Is 
carrying  out  an  effective  program  of  housing 
code  enforcement.  That  Is  quite  a  section. 
Very  frankly,  this  particular  section  is  aimed 
at  putting  onto  the  local  authorities  the 
responsibility  so  after  3  years  they  cannot 
qualify  unless  they  have  an  adequate  code 
enforcement  at  the  local  level.  Had  It  been 
carried  out  over  the  long  years  past,  we 
would  not  have  the  slvuns  and  blight  we  now 
have  In  the  cities  of  this  country. 

I  compliment  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Widnall]  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done  on  that  particular  section. 

Regarding  code  enforcement,  Sena- 
tor Douglas  said  on  July  31,  1964,  when 


the  housing  bill  waa  under  considera- 
tion In  the  Senate: 

I  think  we  should  particularly  commend 
Representative  WIdnall,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  House,  and  Senator  Javtts  In  the  Senate 
for  calling  to  our  attention  the  problems  of 
housing  code  enforcement,  and  for  having  a 
provision  Incorporated  In  the  act  which  will 
encourage  towns  and  cities  to  adopt  and  en- 
force housing  codes. 

If  the  cities  would  enforce  their  hotislng 
codes,  we  could  head  off  a  great  deal  of  urban 
blight,  which  now  calls  for  urban  renewal. 
The  Representative  from  New  Jersey  [MT, 
Widnall]  first  raised  this  Issue  In  the  House, 
and  Senator  Javitb  raised  It  before  our  com- 
mittee. The  code  enforcement  provision  Is 
Included  In  the  bin.  We  owe  them  a  great 
debt.  It  Is  an  Instance  which  shows  the  way 
In  which  we  can  cooperate  across  party  lines 
and  of  how  the  legislative  branch  can  step 
out  ahead  of  the  executive. 


Senator  Douglas  had  this  to  say  on 
October  1  on  the  subject  of  the  rehabili- 
tation section  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964: 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  1, 
1964,  p.  23311] 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  contained  an  authorization 
of  $50  million  for  a  program  of  direct  loans 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  rehabilitate  homes  and  small  businesses 
In  urban  renewal  su-eas.  Section  312  of  that 
bin  would  authorize  3-percent  loans  with  a 
maximum  maturity  of  20  years  to  help  save 
the  so-called  gray  areas,  or  the  deteriorating 
areas  In  the  Nation's  towns  and  cities.  Let 
me  say  that  the  program  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Representative  WmNAii,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  other  Republicans  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Coxhmlttee.  I  think 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  constructive  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  In  the  fleld  of  hous- 
ing in  a  great  many  years  and  Congressman 
Widnall  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  He  has 
been  very  constructive  throughout  and  has 
shown  public  spirit  of  the  highest  order. 

The  housing  bill  which  the  Congress  en- 
acted contained  this  new  rehabUltatlon  loan 
proposal.  I  have  pointed  out  that  It  Is  vital 
that  an  effective  rehablUtatlon  loan  pro- 
gram be  Implemented  since  the  existing  re- 
habUltatlon programs  have  not  been  fully 
successful. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  that  we  have 
faced  has  been  roughly  as  follows:  Areas  are 
allowed  to  deteriorate  becatise  the  owners 
and  occupants  do  not  have  the  money  to  re- 
hablUtate  the  buUdlngs  In  which  they  live. 
Because  we  do  not  have  adequate  programs 
to  rehabUltate  these  areas,  they  continue  to 
slide  rapidly  downhlU  until  they  are  marked 
for  bulldozing  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. In  too  many  cases  the  families  and 
small  businesses  In  these  areas  are  forced  to 
relocate  elsewhere  because  large  numbers  of 
high-rent  dwelling  and  business  units  are 
constructed  on  the  site  which  has  been 
cleared  with  Federal  grant  funds. 

This  new  loan  program  would  prevent  the 
bulldozing  of  areas  suitable  for  rehabilitation 
and  would  permit  Individuals  owning  prop- 
erty In  those  areas  to  preserve  them  so  they 
would  not  have  to  be  completely  bulldozed 
and  destroyed. 

The  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  who  were  conferees  on  the  hous- 
ing bin  strongly  supported  the  new  loan 
program  and  the  conference  report  drew  at- 
tention to  It.  When  the  President  signed  the 
bill  on  the  2d  of  September,  he  specifi- 
cally endorsed  this  new  loan  program.  The 
President  said : 

"The  plight  of  property  owners  in  \irban 
renewal  areas  Is  recognized  In  this  measure. 
Provision  Is  made  so  that  they  can  rehabili- 
tate their  homes  and  businesses  instead  of 
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bavlnc  to  move  from  the  path  ot  the  bxUl- 
dozers" 

In  I  plte  of  the  strong  support  from  the 
Presld  nt  and  Congress,  apparently  the 
Budge ;  Bureau  has  been  opposing  any  for- 
mal  riquest   for   funds   to   Implement   the  ..luuaii 

progra^.    Therefore  the  question  of  funding     newal  proponents.     It  was  not  brought     Multer  bill  is  adapted  from  the  oi^l   'i 

aised  In  the  Appro-     up  in  the  House  because  of  a  parliamen-     Widnall  housing  and  urban  renpwniwn 


this  p  ogram  was  not  raised 
prlatlc  Ds  Committee  during  Its  consideration 
of  the  supplemental  bill.  I  have  a  generally 
high  0  slnlon  of  the  work  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. I  think  a  majority  of  the  staff  is  made 
up  of  (  evoted  public  servants.  But  there  Is  a 
tender  cy  on  the  part  of  certain  ofiQclals  who 
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lumbia.  It  does  this  by  adopting  the 
language  of  section  216  of  S.  3049,  the 
Senate  housing  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  July  31,  this  year.  Section  216 
had  the  support  of  downtown  urban  re- 


the  cost  of  urban  renewal,  and  the  rw 
gress  has  set  up  a  Subcommittee  on  iST 
Property  Acquisition  to  develop  rmSH 
legislation  which  will  make  its  r^JS? 
the  near  future.   Title  H  of  the  wE? 


renewal  1 


tary  objection.    This  section  would  meet     H.R.  9771.    Early  action  in  the  89th  Cn 
the  demands  of  the  proponents  of  down-     gress  is  expected  on  just  compensab*^' 
town  commercial  renewal  who  maintain     legislation  by  members  of  both  mo« 


that  all  they  want  is  what  other  cities 
have.    Since  it  passed  the  Senate  a  year 


parties. 


major 


,., r_ ..__  Title  in  contains  several  mlscellan* 

have  b  jreaucratic  views  to  become  Infuriated    l^^er  than  S.  628  it  represents  the  latest  ous  sections,  including  the  tax  arram*! 

-♦  «»»u^.i — „i  — ^-„i=  ^,  ^«„  «^„„«,  „»„      Senate  position  on  downtown  Washing-  ment  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  AriS^ 

ton  renewal.  ton  County,  Va.,  after  they  turned  (W 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Widnall-Mul-  Federal  urban  renewal  as  a  meana  « 

ter  bill  would  write  into  law  the  housing  developing  their  business  and  residenaS 

regulations    of    the    Housing   Adminis-  sections.     Both  Congressman  Wqk^ 

trator  and  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  and    Congressman    Mtjlter   have  Imt 

Commissioner,  which  apply  to  U.S.  cities  been  concerned  over  the  District's  tw 

and  towns.    There  is  no  question  but  system,  which  penalizes  property  ownen 

that  these  housing  regulations  do  not     "'' — * '■'""' 


•t  con  sessional  proposals  or  new  Ideas  gen 
erated  by  the  Congress 

The  Budget  Bxireau,  In  this  Instance,  re 
minds  me  of  the  cruel  Marshall  Davoust,  one 
of  Na]  loleon's  generals.  Passing  down  the 
lines  3f  his  troops  for  review,  Davoust 
screan  ed  In  ftiry  "They  breathe."  Angered 
that  t  ley  should  show  signs  of  animation, 
Davou  It  tore  out  from  their  roots  the  mus 
taches  of  several  of  his  grenadiers 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  appears  to  have 
been  t  ehavlng  In  a  similar  fashion  over  the 
Inltlat  ve  of  Congress  In  developing  good 
houslcg  programs.  It  Is  time  It  was  put  In 
Its  pla  !e.  It  should  be  "on  tap"  but  not  "on 
top." 

Thiaj  is  a  proposal  Joined  In  by  the  Repub 
Ucans  and  the  Democrats.    I  am  glad  In  this 
case  oi  ir  distinguished  friend  from  New  York, 
Senate  r  Javtts,  is  a  cosponsor 

I  thnl  It  Is  about  time  that  we  In  the 
Congriss  assert  our  rights  when  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  stands  In  the  way  of  programs, 
when  1  he  Bureau  tries  to  Impose  bureaucratic 
opposl  ;lon  not  only  against  Congress  but  a 
progran  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  endorsed 

It  U   perhaps  unusual  for  me  to  be  pro 
posing  an  additional  $10  million  of  expendl 
tures.  but  In  this  case  I  feel  that  it  Is  Im- 
peratl'  e    that     the    will    of    Congress    be 
expressed     vigorously.      I    hope    that    this 
amend  ment  will  be  accepted 

The  proponents  of  S.  628,  which  was 
taken  off  the  calendar  by  Chairman  John 
L.  Mc  tiliLLAN  on  September  29,  when  Dis 
trict  <if  Columbia  bills  were  considered, 
have  stated  that  the  bill's  opponents 
shoul<  take  their  case  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  have  jurisdiction  over  urban 
renew  il.  The  most  constructive  of  the 
critic£  have  clearly  done  so,  and  H.R. 
12779  and  H.R.  12818  offers  a  new  and 
signifi  cant  departure  from  S.  628.  There 
is  nol  one  line  from  the  controversial 
S.  628  in  the  new  bill,  and  the  new  bill's 
spons(  >rs  cannot  be  charged  with  lack  of 
sympathy  for  urban  renewal,  or  of  any 
lack  (»f  knowledge  or  concern  for  the 
housliLg  problems  of  America's  cities, 
large  i  ir  small. 

Wh  ;n  S.  628  was  under  consideration 
on  September  29,  1964,  Congressman 
Mult;:r,  a  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict (Jommlttee  said,  regarding  it,  that: 

I  sa^  that  Instead  of  arguing  with  the 
committee,  it  (the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
develo  >ment  Land  Agency)  should  actually 
develo )  some  plans  for  low-Income  housing 
and  u  Iddle-lncome  housing  In  the  District, 
and  aao  some  plans  for  protecting  small 
bxulnc  ss  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the 
Distrlc  t  agencies  devote  themselves  to  that, 
I  bell<ve  that  when  the  bill  Is  called  up  It 
will  h  ive  a  much  easier  road,  and  probably 
can  b<  enacted.  The  agencies  by  their  ac- 
tions :an  eliminate  the  necessity  for  some 
of  the  proposed  amendments. 

Thj  Widnall-Multer  bill  begins  by  ex- 
tendi: ig  urban  renewal  to  the  downtown 
commercial  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 


adequately  protect  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  in  urban  renewal 
project  areas,  and  must  be  reviewed,  re- 
vised, and  strengthened  in  the  overall 
public  interest  by  the  89th  Congress. 
Their  inclusion  in  the  new  Widnall-Mul- 
ter bill  is  for  study  purposes,  to  bring 
them  to  national  attention,  so  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion  can  be  "focused" 
upon  them,  and  better  housing  regula- 
tions drafted. 

Section  4  of  the  new  bill  would  require 
that  "not  less  than  50  oercent  of  any 
rental  housing  or  cooperative  housing 
which  may  be  constructed"  in  an  urban 
renewal  area  will  be  designed  for  occu- 
pancy by  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. The  provision  was  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  only  4  acres  of  the  550- 
acre  southwest  urban  renewal  project  is 
given  over  to  such  housing,  while  546 
acres  is  devoted  to  luxury  housing. 

This  section  based  on  an  amendment 
oflfered  by  Representative  Leonard  Farb- 
STEiN,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  who  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  luxury  housing  in 
urban  renewal  projects,  especially  in 
New  York  City  where  apartments  in 
urban  renewal  areas  rent  as  high  as  $246 
a  room. 

Section  5  of  the  Widnall-Multer  bill  is 
a  home  rule  provision  requiring  that  the 
District  Commissioners  not  approve  any 
redevelopment  urban  renewal  project 
unless  a  majority  of  eligible  voters,  vot- 
ing in  a  referendum,  shall  approve  it.  A 
similar  referendum  provision  was  in  the 
original  Widnall  housing  bill,  H.R.  9771. 
This  provision  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  opponents  of  the  present  Adams- 
Morgan  plan,  who  claim  they  have  been 
ignored  by  District  ofiQclals.  Most  U.S. 
citizens  have  permitted  and  arranged  for 
referendtuns  on  urban  renewal  bond 
issues,  and  citizens  everywhere  but  in 
Washington  can  vote  city  oflScials  out  of 
oflBce,  who  displease  them  on  urban  re- 
newal matters. 

Title  n  of  the  new  Widnall-Multer  bill 
provides  just  compensation  and  replace- 
ment payments  for  homeowners  and 
businessmen.  Several  States  have  re- 
cently rewritten  their  eminent  domain 
procedures  and  laws,  most  notably  Penn- 
sylvsuila,  and  this  new  section  of  this  bill 
is  based  on  these  State  laws.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 


who  improve  their  property,  and  reward* 
slumlords  who  let  their  property  dZ 
teriorate.  Taxes  go  up  on  improved 
property,  and  down  on  deteriorating  and 
slum  properties. 

Title  in  would  permit  higher  buildlno 
in  the  District,  a  proposal  long  advocated 
by  Engineer  Commissioners  Clark  and 
Duke,  and  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  Widnall- 
Multer  bill  would  end  the  present  syg- 
tem  of  grants-in-aid  for  commercial 
downtown  renewal,  and  put  Federal  aid 
for  such  commercial  renewal  projects  on 
a  loan  basis.  Many  cities  have  self- 
help  programs  of  urban  renewal  which 
have  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
a  dime.  The  urban  renewal  project  In 
Arlington  County  is  a  notable  example 
of  such  self-help,  which  has  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  money.  Its 
proud  citizens,  including  Representative 
Joel  T.  Broyhill,  have  said  Arlington'i 
successful  program  should  be  an  example 
for  the  entire  Nation.  Other  examplei 
of  self-help  are:  the  Rochester,  N.Y, 
Midtown  Plaza  project;  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Golden  Triangle  project;  and  the 
urban  renewal  project  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Congressman  Muxter  stated,  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  12818,  that: 

There  are  several  amendments  to  8.  flit, 
recommended  by  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  which  must  be  conald- 
ered  in  any  new  bill,  although  not  Included 
In  the  study  bill  I  have  introduced  today. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
text  of  H.R.  12779,  the  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced to  provide  true  urban  renewil 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  bill  idenUeal 
to  H.R.  12818,  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  cosponsored 
with  me. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  HouM 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tUi 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Os- 
lumbia  Redevelopment,  Planning,  and  Jmt 
Compensation  Act  of  1964". 

■mXE      I DISTRICT     or      COLUMBIA      REDIYfU*- 

MENT    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  20(1)  of  the  District  (< 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946  li 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  parentbttt- 
cal  phrase  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ttt 
following:  "(as  such  projects  are  now  • 
itiay  hereafter  be  defined  In  title  I  of  * 
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Housing  Act  of  1949,  including  but  not  11m- 
STto  projects  authorized  without  regard 
iTthe  residential  or  nonresidential  char- 
Zt2r  or  reuse  of  the  urban  renewal  area)   . 

SK  102  Section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  is 
.rinded  by  striking  out  subsection  (r)  and 
Smg  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(V)  'Slum  area-  or  'blighted  area'  Is  a 
residential  or  nonresidential  area,  or  com- 
hinfttlon  thereof — 

"(1)  which  contains  at  least  two  environ- 
mental deficiencies, 

••(2)  In  which  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  buildings  contain  at  least  one  building 

***?f3)°ln' subparts  of  which  environmental 
nr  building  deficiencies  are  present  to  a 
"asonable  degree  (unless  the  redevelopment 
Objectives  or  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
project  to  a  sound  boundary  require  other- 

"^'wii   'Environmental    deficiency'    means— 
"(1)  overcrowding    or    Improper    location 

of   structures   on   the   land, 
"(2)  excessive  dwelling  unit  density, 
"(3)   conversions  to  incompatible  types  of 

uses,  such  as  roomlnghouses  among  family 

**^'%)'^  obsolete  building  types,  such  as  large 
residences  or  other  buildings  which  through 
lack  of  use  or  maintenance  have  a  blighting 

Influence, 

"(5)  detrimental  land  uses  or  conditions, 
Buch  as  Incompatible  uses,  structures  In 
mixed  use,  or  adverse  Influences  from  noise, 
smoke,  or  fumes, 

"(6)  unsafe,  congested,  poorly  designed,  or 
otherwise  deficient  streets, 

"(7)  inadequate  public  utilities  or  com- 
munity facilities  contributing  to  unsatisfac- 
tory living  conditions  or  economic  decline,  or 

••(8)  other  equally  significant  environment 
deficiencies. 

"(t)   -Building  deficiency' means — 

"(1)  defects  to  a  point  warranting  clear- 
ance, 

"(2)  deteriorating  condition  because  of  a 
defect  not  correctable  by  normal  mainte- 
nance, 

"(3)  extensive  minor  defects  which,  taken 
collectively  are  causing  the  building  to  have 
a  deteriorating   effect   on    the   surrounding 

area, 
"(4)   Inadequate   original   construction   or 

alterations, 

"(5)  Inadequate  or  unsafe  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, or  electrical  facilities,  or 

"(6)  other  equally  significant  building 
deficiencies." 

Sec  103.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  25.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1) 
of  section  20  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion the  District  Commissioners  shall  not 
approve  any  slum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment project  (as  such  term  was  defined  In 
section  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  by  section  311  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954)  unless  the  project  area  Is  an  area — 

"(1)   In  which  either— 

"(A)  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
buUdlngs  (other  than  accessory  outbuild- 
ings) are  structurally  substandard  to  a 
degree  requiring  clearance,  or 

"(B)  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
buildings  are  structurally  substandard  to  a 
degree  requiring  clearance,  and  additional 
clearance,  In  an  amount  bringing  the  total  to 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  buildings. 
Is  warranted  to  effectively  remove  blighting 
Influences;  and 
"(2)  which  does  not  contain — 
"(A)  an  unjustifiably  large  number  (1)  of 
buildings  proposed  to  be  cleared  which  are 
structuraUy  sound,  or  (11)  of  parcels  pro- 
posed to  be  acquired  which  are  of  basically 
sound  property  Involving  high-acqulsltlon 
costs,  or 


"(B)  any  building  proposed  to  be  clearer 
which  Is  (1)  of  such  quality  and  potential 
use  that  Its  retention  Is  compatible  with  the 
achievement  of  the  redevelopment  objectives 
for  the  affected  area,  and  (U)  capable  of 
being  Improved  and  successfully  Integrated 
Into  such  area  after  redevelopment." 

Sec.  104.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (3)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(3)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  any  rental  housing  or 
cooperative  housing  which  may  be  con- 
structed on  such  real  property  under  the  plan 
will  be  designed  primarily  for  occupancy  by 
persons  from  the  low-  and  middle-income 
segments  of  the  population  (as  determined 
by  the  Agency) ;  and  (4) ". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
20(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
allow  and  credit  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  local  grants-in-aid  as  are  approvable 
pursuant  to  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners under  a  contract  or  contracts  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  and  assisted 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949." 

(b)  Section  20(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  regular  annual  Federal 
contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
not  be  considered  as  a  grant  or  subsidy  within 
the  meaning  of  section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949." 

Sec.  106.  The  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  25  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  26.  (a)   After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this   section   the   District   Commissioners 
shall  not  approve  any  redevelopment  project 
unless  a  majority  of  the  eligible  voters,  voting 
In   a   referendum   conducted   In   accordance 
with  subsection  (c),  approve  such  project. 
"(b)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)   the  term  'eligible  voter'  means — 
"(A)   a  qualified  elector  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955   (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1102) )   who  resides  within  the 
project  area; 

"(B)  a  person  conducting  a  business 
which  has  an  establishment  within  the  proj- 
ect area;  and 

"(C)  a  person  who  owns  real  property  lo- 
cated within  the  project  area. 

"(2)  the  term  'person'  means  a  person  as 
defined  In  section  1  of  title  1,  United  States 
Code. 


No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  more  than 
once  in  any  referendum  conducted  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Each  referendum  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'Board' ) .  Such  ref er- 
endums  shall  be  held  on  a  date  fixed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  which  shall  be  at 
least  thirty  days  after  the  District  Commis- 
sioners direct  the  Board  to  conduct  such  ref- 
erendum. The  Board  shall  announce  the 
referendum  not  later  than  three  days  after 
the  District  Commissioners  direct  It  to  hold 
such  referendum,  and  the  Board  shall  regis- 
ter eligible  voters  during  a  two-week  period 
after  such  announcement  and  preceding  such 
referendum.  No  person  may  vote  In  such 
referendum  unless  he  Is  so  registered.  The 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  the  election 
of  delegates  representing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  national  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  August  12,  1955 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1101  et  seq.).  shall  apply 
to  this  section  Insofar  as  It  Is  applicable." 


TITI-E  II JUST  CXlMPENSA-nON 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  because 
the  courts  have  given  a  restrictive  construc- 


tion to  the  constitutional  requirements  that 
private  property  not  be  taken  without  Just 
compensation,  owners  of  and  tenants  on 
property  condemned  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  suffered  financial  losses  for 
which  they  have  no  legal  recourse.  The  Con- 
gress therefore  establishes  a  policy  of  Just 
compensation  with  the  aim  of  compensating 
owners  of  land  and  their  tenants  as  fully  as 
possible  for  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
condemnation  of  such  lands  by  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  202.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "parcel"  means  a  contiguous 
area  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
which  one  person  has  a  possessory  or  fee 
simple  Interest,  or  several  persons  have  an 
undivided  possessory  of  fee  simple  interest. 

(b)  The  term  "Interest"  means  any  Interest 
In  real  property  in  the  District  of  Colimibla 
and  includes  futvire,  nonpossessory.  and 
leasehold  Interests. 

(c)  The  term  "District  of  Coliunbla"  In- 
cludes any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  District  of  Colvimbla  which 
takes  or  damages  an  Interest  In  real  property 
m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  203  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  the  owner  of  an  Interest  In  a  par- 
cel taken  or  damaged  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  7)  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  receive  compensation  equal  (In  the  case 
of  a  complete  taking)  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  Interest  taken,  or  (In  the  case  of  damage 
or  a  partial  taking)  to  the  net  diminution  in 
actual  value  of  the  Interest  taken  or  dam- 
aged. 

(b)  The  owner  of  an  Interest  In  a  parcel 
taken  or  damaged  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7)  by  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
receive  compensation  equal  to  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  his  Interest  In  the  parcel  If— 

(1)  he  replaces  or  reproduces  his  Interest 
In  the  parcel  as  a  proximate  result  of — 

(A)  such  taking  or  the  Imminence  there- 
of, or  (B)  such  damage  or  the  Imminence 
thereof  If  such  damage  will  render  the  parcel 
substantially  unfit  for  the  use  to  which  he 
theretofore  put  It,  and 

(2)  replacement  cost  exceeds  the  com- 
pensation to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  sub- 
section  (a) . 

(c)  Any  person  entitled  to  compensation 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  attorney's  fees  Incurred 
In  securing  such  compensation. 

Sec.   204.  Each    head    of     a    department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  that  he 
will  take  or  damage  an  Interest  In  a  parcel, 
shall  estimate  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  each  person  will  be  entitled  undei 
section  3  by  reason  of  such  taking  or  dam- 
age.   Upon  application  of  the  person  so  en- 
titled, such  head  of  a  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  shall  make  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  90  per  centum  of  such  estimated 
amount.     Advance  payments  shall  be  avail- 
able to  such  person  not  later  than  fifteen 
days   after   notice   of   taking   of   the   parcel 
(or.  In  the  case  of  damage,  notice  of  taking 
of  the  adjacent  parcel).    In  the  event  that 
the    amount   due   such   person,   after   final 
Judgment  In  eminent  domain  or  other  pro- 
ceedings, exceeds  the  amount  of  the  advance 
payment,  the  excess  shaU  bear  interest  from 
the  date  of  such  notice. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
actual  value  of  an  Interest  (other  than  a 
tenant's  Interest  In  a  leasehold)  Is  the  great- 
est amount  a  prospective  purchaser  would 
have  offered  for  the  Interest  had  It  been 
offered  for  sale  on  the  date  of  taking. 

(b)  The  actual  value  of  a  tenant's  Interest 
In  a  leasehold  is  the  greatest  amount  that 
would  be  offered  to  purchase  the  tenant's 
Interest  by  a  prospective  asslgpnee  willing  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  lease. 

(c)  Net  diminution  of  actual  value  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  actual  value  of  an 
Interest  In  a  parcel  before  the  parcel  Is  taken 
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cases  where  this  section  applies  to 

p  irtly  taken  or  damaged  there  shall 
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.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
the   height   of   buildings   in   the 

Columbia  are  repealed: 

Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
approved  June  1,  1910  (36  Stat. 
Code,     sees.     5-401 — 5-409),     as 


1938 


6  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
798;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-418). 

Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
law,  real  property  In  the  District  of 
shall  be  assessed  for  purposes  of 
droperty  tax  at  its  fair  market  value 
I  itlo  of  such  value  applied  uniform- 
the  District),  determined  on 
of  its  highest  and  best  use  In  con- 
vilth  applicable  zoning  laws  and  reg- 
regardless   of   the  actual   improve- 
lack  of  Improvements  thereon, 
(a)    Section  102  of  the  Hovislng 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  subsection: 
connection  with  any  project  on 
District  of  Columbia  which  Is  to 
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be  redeveloped  for  nonresidential  and  non- 
public use,  the  Administrator  may  make 
loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  local 
public  agencies.  Such  loans  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the 
aggregate  net  project  cost  of  the  projects,  be 
secured  In  such  manner,  and  be  repaid  with- 
in such  period  (not  exceeding  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  obligations  evidencing  the 
loans ) ,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Administrator.  Such  loans  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  such  rate  ( not  less  than  the  going 
Federal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum) 
as  the  Admintet^tor  may  specify;  except 
that  such  a  loansi^all  bear  no  Interest  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
land  Involved  is  sold  ot  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  or  local  public 
agency  for  redeveloprpent.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  which  are  applicable  to  loans 
made  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  apply  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  103(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  ":  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator  shall  not 
make  any  contract  for  capital  grant  with  re- 
spect to  a  project  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  reuse  of  which  will  be  predominantly 
nonresidential  and  nonpublic,  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  In  clause  ( 2 )  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  llOicr'. 

(c)  Section  110(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"With  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  extended 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  urban 
renewal  nrea  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  Is  not  predominantly  re.sidentlal  in 
character  and  which,  under  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  therefor,  is  not  to  be  redeveloped 
for  predominantly  residential  or  public  uses; 
except  that  ( 1 )  If  the  governing  body  of  the 
local  public  agency  determines  that  the  re- 
developnaent  of  such  area  for  predominantly 
nonresidential  or  nonpublic  uses  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  Administrator  may  extend  financial 
assistance  under  section  102(h)  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  In  such  area  providing  such 
redevelopment,  and  i2)  if  the  governing 
body  of  the  local  public  agency  certifies  to 
the  Administrator,  and  the  Administrator 
afBrmatlvely  finds,  that  all  residential  rede- 
velopment which  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  community  (Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  residential  redevelopment  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  workable  program  in 
full)  has  been  completed,  and  that  specific 
additional  nonresidential  redevelopment  Is 
necessary  for  the  proper  devel  ;pment  of  the 
community,  the  Administrator  may  extend 
financial  assistance  under  section  162(h).  or 
under  section  103(a)  (but  onlv  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  paragraph  as  in  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act ) .  for  a  project  in  such  area  providing 
such  additional  nonresidential  redevelop- 
ment." 


The  Titaninm  Industry  and  the  Trade 

Expansion  Act 

I  


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

'  OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  pertaining  to  the  titanium  In- 
dustry. 


October  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uu 
Record,  as  follows :  ^ 

Statement  by  Senator  Biblx 

There  are  many  Important  governmentii 
functions   which  move  forward  in  the  n 
ecutive  branch  from  day  to  day.    Many  of 
these  matters  are  of  vital  concern  to  Usb. 
hers  of  Congress. 

One  such  function  is  the  continuation  itf 
the  work  of  the  Trade  Negotiations  Com- 
mlttee,  a  committee  established  after  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  Oon- 
gress  m  1962.  The  committee  for  m^nj 
months  has  been  actively  engaged  in  maUot 
up  a  list  of  products  which  will  hopefulh 
be  excepted  when  members  meet  in  Qeneva 
for  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiationi 
Other  countries  will  also  have  similar  Usti 
and  this  Is  where  the  bargaining  will  begin. 
This  list.  I  am  advised,  will  be  ready  by  early 
November.  It  has  been  a  sizable  chore  and 
one  which  undoubtedly  has  called  for  long 
hours  of  detailed  study. 

Each  State  produces  items  which  it  Is  hope- 
ful will  be  exempt.  Many  of  these  domestic 
products  have  been  squeezed  prlcewlse  by 
foreign  competition.  My  State  la  no  ex- 
ception and  we  have  an  important  indus- 
try— Important  to  Nevada  and  more  so  to  oui 
Nation  and  Its  defense. 

This  Industry  is  Titanium  Metals  Corp.  of 
America.  Since  its  founding  in  1950,  it  hu 
made  capital  Investments  totaling  $41  mil- 
lion, covering  titanium  sponge  and  ingot 
producing  facilities  at  Henderson,  Nev.,  and 
specialized  mill  conversion  faciyties  at 
Toronto,  Ohio.  Large  and  costly  Inventortea 
must  be  maintained,  as  the  military  demand 
for  prompt  deliveries  continues  to  this  day. 
To  Improve  Its  processes,  to  lower  coats,  to 
develop  new  products  and  to  guard  against 
obsolescence,  TMCA  has  built  up  an  experi- 
enced research  department  of  well  over  100 
people.  Research  and  development  on  a  new 
metal  in  a  new  industry  is  costly  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  titanium  industry  has 
spent  over  $35  million  of  its  own  fxmds  on 
R.  &  D.  to  date.  Since  1958,  the  year  of  the 
correction  following  the  severe  slump  In  the 
Industry,  TMCA's  R.  &  D.  expenditures  have 
been  over  twice  Its  net  profit,  and  its  capital 
Investment  IVi  times  Its  net  profit.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  return  on  these  heavy  Invest- 
ments must  come.  The  total  net  expendi- 
ture to  the  Government  Itself  for  all  tita- 
nium programs  has  amounted  to  a  significant 
figure  of  approximately  $105  million. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  Industry  has  been 
faced  with  extremely  wide  swings  In  the 
military  demand  for  titanium.  The  most 
dramatic  swing  occurred  In  1957  when  even 
as  Government  agencies,  fearful  of  a  short- 
age, were  suggesting  expansions,  the  Govern- 
ment demand  for  titanium  mill  products 
collapsed,  plunging  the  Industry  Into  a  sharp 
downtrend.  Industry  mill  products  ship- 
ments In  April  1957  had  reached  a  record 
high  of  nearly  1.500.000  pounds,  but  had 
fallen  to  a  serious  low  of  190,000  pounds  In 
December  1957.  Such  fiuctuatlons  In  pro- 
duction volume  have  a  severe  Impact  on  the 
economics  of  titanium  manufacture.  Even 
in  1963.  the  domestic  titanium  metal  in- 
dustry operated  at  only  57  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, which  is  far  below  the  level  of  other 
domestic  metal  Industries. 

TMCA  today  Is  one  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers In  the  State  of  Nevada.  In  1957,  Hender- 
son personnel  numbered  1.250  before  the 
sharp  setback.  Employment  subsequently 
fell  to  near  500  before  It  began  a  slow  but 
steady  Increase  to  today's  present  level  ol 
800  employees.  Some  850  additional  TMCA 
employees  work  at  Its  Toronto,  Ohio,  plant 
and  other  locations.  In  1956,  TMCA  pur- 
chased an  obsolete  steel  mill  in  Toronto, 
Ohio,  and  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars converted  It  into  the  only  mill  in  thi 
United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 


^nrtlon  of  titanium  mill  products,  "nils 
S  employs  over  750  workers,  and  has 
S-n  an  aid  in  changing  this  depressed  area 
^m  one  of  relatively  substantial  unem- 
niovment  to  one  of  moderate  unemployment. 
Some  operations  are  also  carried  on  for 
t*k;a  InPennsylvanla  and  New  York  plants 
nf  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.  Small 
fluctuations  in  volume  are  severe  enough  on 
employment  in  the  titanium  metal  Indus- 
trv  any  further  Increase  in  titanium  metal 
imoorts  could  cause  serious  reductions  at 
^th  TMCA  plants.  Neither  Henderson, 
Nev ,  nor  Toronto,  Ohio,  are  located  in  areas 
where  retraining  would  be  feasible. 

Wages  and  living  standards  of  Industrial 
workers   in   foreign   countries   are   substan- 
tially lower  than  the  wage  and  living  stand- 
ards prevalent  in  the  United  States.     Wage 
differentials  between  countries  are  reflected 
not  only   in  direct  labor  costs   but  also  in 
cumulative  labor  costs— wages  paid  for  de- 
veloping, designing,  and  constructing  manu- 
facturing plants  as  well  as  research  and  dis- 
tribution  costs.     As   titanium   metal    prod- 
ucts are  upgraded  from  basic  materials  to 
finished  products  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture   reflects    an    Increasing    differential 
when  low-wage  countries  are  compared  with 
high-wage   countries.     Imports   from  coun- 
tries  having   lower    wage    levels    and    lower 
standards  of   living  reflect  those  factors  in 
their  production  costs.     There  is  no  reason 
why  a  foreign  producer  should  receive  an  un- 
fair advantage  because  he  has  lower  costs. 
This  would  only  deprive  our  economy,  as  well 
as   our    national    defense    potential,    of    re- 
liable and  competitive  domestic  sources  for 
essential  titanium  products. 

At  the  encouragement  of  our  Government, 
the  domestic  titanium  metal  Industry  has 
made  every  effort  to  expand  Its  export  trade 
in  an  endeavor  to  help  maintain  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  Despite  declining 
prices,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  la?t  few  years  toward  reversing  the 
previous  unfavorable  balance.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  foreign  tariffs  and  taxes 
on  unwrought  and  wrought  titanium  have 
been  either  an  obstacle  to  the  Industry's 
export  trade  or  an  incentive.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  import  duties  are  lower  in 
those  countries  which  do  not  have  titanium 
sponge  producing  facilities  of  their  own. 
In  these  countries,  under  strict  competitive 
conditions,  the  domestic  titanium  Industry 
has  been  able  to  gather  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  EEC  market.  Lowering  of  the  U.S. 
titanium  metal  tariffs  would  only  serve  to 
lower  the  domestic  Industry's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  this  market,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
common  defense  of  the  NATO  nations. 

Under  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States,  1963,  the  tariff  schedule  for  titanium 
metal  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Schedule  6,  "Metal  and  Metal  Products." 
paragraph  2.  subpart  J:  Item  629.15,  titani- 
um unwrought,  waste,  and  scrap,  20  percent 
ad  valorem;  item  629.20,  titanium  wrought, 
18  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  United  Nations  Standard  Interna- 
tional Trade  Classification,  1960  revision,  ti- 
tanium metal  sponge  (unwrought),  waste, 
and  scrap,  and  titanium  metal  mill  products 
(wrought)  are  Included  In  division  68,  Non- 
ferrous  Metals  Group  689.  Miscellaneous  Non- 
ferrous  Base  Metals  Employed  In  Metallurgy, 
and  specifically  In  subgroup  689.5,  Base  Met- 
als, n.e.s.,  corresponding  to  Brussels  Tariff 
Nomenclature  (BTW)  81.04B. 

In  view  of  the  Information  presented  here- 
in, recommendations  have  been  made  ask- 
ing careful  consideration  be  given  the  fol- 
lowing factors : 

1.  Japan  has  fared  well  in  Its  export  trade 
to  the  United  States  under  existing  titanium 
tariffs,  by  persistently  selling  under  the  do- 
mestic price. 

2.  The  United  Kingdom  offers  its  titanium 
metal  industry  overriding  protection  by  in- 
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slstlng  that  metal  going  into  end-use  Items 
purchased  by  the  British  Government  be 
made  domestically. 

3  No  European  economic  country  engages 
in  exportation  of  tltenlum  metal  to  the 
United  States. 

4  Further  lowering  of  U.S.  titanlvmi  tariffs 
would  only  increase  U.S.  imports  of  titanium 
metal  with  the  following  adverse  effect  on  our 
domestic  Industry:    (a)   Reduce  its  volume, 
raise  the  cost  of  the  titanium  products  pro- 
duced, and  cause  personnel  layoffs;    (b)   re- 
duce the  expenditures  which  could  be  made 
on  research  and  development  for  Improved 
processes   and   for   Improved   product,   thus 
retard  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  titanium 
products,  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  industry  operating  under  existing  tariff 
conditions;  (c)  require  the  restriction  of  its 
market   development   efforts,   thus  reducing 
the  volume,  and  restrict  the  research  effort 
being  devoted  to  supplying  the  technical  data 
and  the  improved  products  constantly  being 
requested  by  the  military  services  and  com- 
mercial users.     Despite  low  earnings,  TMCA 
has  maintained   an  orderly  and  continuing 
R.  &  D.  and  market  development  program, 
which  has  to  date  met  well  both  domestic  and 
foreign  free  nation  requirements;  (d)  require 
the  restriction  of  Its  export  efforts  which  have 
helped  toward  maintaining  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Titanium  metal  is  essential  in  an  extreme 
degree  to  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  Is  continually  growing  in  its 
strategic  importance. 

A  cut  in  the  U.S.  import  duties  on  titanium 
metal  would  have  an  adverse  economic  effect 
on  the  domestic  titanium  metal  industry. 

Any  reduction  in  the  existing  U.S.  tariffs 
on  titanium  metal  would  reduce  rather  than 
expand  titanium  metal  exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  which  does  not 
export  titanium  metal  products  to  the  United 
States. 

Will  the  current  U.S.  Import  duties  of  20 
percent  ad  valorem  on  unwrought  titanium 
and  18  percent  ad  valorem  on  wrought  titani- 
um be  maintained,  or  will  the  United  States 
place  Itself  In  the  hands  of  foreign  suppliers 
for  this  strategic  and  critical  commodity? 
Should  we  shut  down  our  remaining  titanium 
sponge  plants,  and  abolish  a  titanium  metal 
export  program  which  has  not  only  helped 
toward  maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments,  but  has  also  given  the  countries 
of  Europe  a  dependable  source  of  titanium 
metal  for  building  up  and  helping  to  main- 
tain their  own  military  strength? 

Since  the  Tariff  Commission  and  Trade 
Information  Committee  hearings  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  U.S.  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
a  staff  arm  of  the  President,  has  designated 
titanium  metal  a  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terial and  has  established  a  national  stock- 
pile goal  of  20,500  short  tons  of  titanium 
sponge.  This  most  significant  action  lends 
heavy  support  to  the  belief  that  the  national 
defense  Importance  of  titanium  metal  far 
outweighs  all  other  factors  In  making  It  Im- 
perative that  titanium  be  placed  on  the  ad- 
ministration's list  of  U.S.  commodities  to 
be  exempt  from  tariff  negotiation  at  Geneva. 
Existing  U.S.  tariffs  on  titanium  metal  are 
not  out  of  line  for  a  young  American  In- 
dustry—the titanium  metal  Industry  is  only 
14  years  old,  whereas  the  magnesium  metal 
Industry  Is  over  50  years  old.  aluminum  over 
75  years  old,  and  steel  over  100  yesurs  old. 
After  many  years,  the  U.S.  Import  duties  on 
these  older  metals  are  in  some  cases  sub- 
stantially higher  than  on  titanium:  mag- 
nesium up  to  40  percent  ad  valorem,  alumi- 
num up  to  19  percent  ad  valorem,  and  steel 
up  to  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  Its  brief  history,  the  U.S.  titanium  in- 
dustry has  had  severe  ups  and  downs.  It 
was  founded  in  1950,  as  a  result  of  the 
keen  insight  of  the  military,  principally  the 
Air  Force  and  Army  Ordance.    At  the  Gov- 


ernment's  urging   and   with   its   assistance, 
American  firms,  such  as  National  Lead  Co., 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  and  the  Du 
Pont  Co.,  accepted  the  challenge  and  the  risk. 
and  brought  the  new  Industry  to  the  thresh- 
old of  maturity  within  the  framework  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  less  than  a  decade, 
essentially  without  tariff  protection.    Under 
the  umbrella  of  a  U.S.  Government  barter 
program,  two  Japrfhese  companies  place  30 
percent  of  the  titanium  sponge  in  the  pres- 
ent Government  titanium  Inventory  during 
the  formative  years  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try—1950  to  1960— and  duty  free.    Six  U.S. 
companies  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  sup- 
plied   the    balance.    While    a   seventh   U.S. 
company  entered  the  business  during  this 
period,  five  of  the  original  American  firms 
went   out  of   the   titanium   metal  business. 
The   20-percent   duty    on    titanium    sponge 
proved  to  be  no  deterrent  to  the  Japanese— 
upon  completion  of  the  barter  program  In 
early  1962,  Japanese  Imports  into  the  United 
States  for  other  than  Government  inventory 
increased  at  even  lower  price  levels  than  the 
guaranteed   or  support  level   of  the  barter 
program.       The     first     American     titanium 
sponge  producer  (Du  Pont)   and  the  largest 
sponge  producer  (Union  Carbide)  succumbed 
at  this  point.     Japanese  Imports  continue  in 
1964  at  an  ever  higher  level  than  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1963. 

In  mld-1963,  British  Imports  began  to  enter 
the  United   States  at  prices  far  below  the 
US    domestic  selling   price,  despite   the  20 
percent  ad  valorem  U.S.  Import  duty.    Since 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  Trade  Informa- 
tion Cormnlttee  hearings,  It  has  also  become 
known    that    Britain,    a    non-EEC    country, 
effectively  prohibits  the  use  of  any  foreign 
tltanliun  sponge  or  mlU  products  in  Items 
which  It  purchases  for  Government  end  use. 
This   policy   affords   British   producers   fuU 
protection    and    disregards    completely    the 
first  principle  of  GATT,  nondiscrimination  In 
trade.    It  can  be  readily  seen  also  that  low 
export    prices    and    overriding    Government 
protection  In  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Ignore  the  second  principle  of  GATT  that 
protection   shall   be   afforded   each   nation's 
domestic  Industries  exclusively  through  the 
customs    tariff.      A    50-percent    cut    In   the 
titanium  tariffs  will  not  expand  U.S.  tita- 
nium  metal   trade   one   lota.     U.S.   exports 
of  titanium  sponge  have  been  negligible  for 
obvious  reasons.     U.S.  exports  of  titanium 
mill    products    to    the    EEC    countries    wlU 
decrease  substantially,  if  the  present  duty  of 
18  percent  is  cut  even  slightly. 

The  strategic  and  critical  Importance  of 
titanium  metal  was  actually  recognized  from 
the  start  of  the  Industry  when  titanium  was 
placed  on  the  positive  list  of  commodities, 
which  bans  shipments  by  American  firms  to 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  countries.  Shipments  to 
these  countries  are  still  prohibited.  Japan 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  able  to  secure 
CoComm's  approval,  despite  VJ3.  objection, 
to  export  titanium  metal  to  Russia.  Japan. 
In  this  way,  enjoys  a  marttet  not  available  to 
the  U.S.  companies.  Titanium  from  Japan, 
in  turn,  frees  Russian  titanium  capacity 
for  military  production  Items,  which  In  some 
measure  must  strengthen  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary arm.  It  would  be  foolhardy,  to  allow 
the  U.S.  titanium  metal  industry  to  be 
weakened  by  a  50-percent  across-the-board 
cut  In  tariffs. 

•ntanlum  Is  the  ninth  most  prevalent  ele- 
ment In  the  earth's  crust  and  the  fourth  most 
abundant  structural  metal.  The  ductile 
metal  Is  silvery  gray  and  Is  extremely  tiseful 
because  of  Its  high  strength -weight  ratio,  Its 
heat  and  corrosion  resistance,  and  Its  re- 
sistance to  scale  formation  In  many  chemical 
environments.  It  Is  especially  Inunxine  to 
attack  by  salt  water.  It  also  has  excellent 
cryogenic  or  low-temperatvire  properties. 
Titanium  Is  machined  as  easily  as  stainless 
steel  and  Is  highly  weldable — It  Is  available 
In  the  annealed  or  heat-treated  condltlonB. 
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tltanliun  sponge,  scrap,  and  alloys 

In  electric  arc,  consumable  elec- 

v^uum   furnace    to    produce    ingots 

up    to   5    tons    each.     Ingots    are 

rrom  Henderson,  Nev.,  to  the  TMCA 

Toronto,    Ohio,    where    specialized 

has  been  installed  at  considerable 

oduce  titanium  bar  and  billet,  sheet, 

plate,  seamless  and  welded  tubing. 

produced  for   TMCA  by  one   of   its 

c  >mpanles. 

Corp.  report  of  1948  might  be  con- 
o  have  sparked  the  major  interest 
and  Industry  also.  In  tita- 
dotentlal.    It  stated:  "The  data  pre- 
Ij^dicates  that  titanium  and  titanium 
are   potential  engineering  con- 
materials    of     great    Importance, 
development  should  be  followed  dlli- 
Certalnly  this  has  proved  accurate 

events, 
titanium  Is  used  extensively  in  jet 
I  ind  in  subsonic  as  well  as  supersonic 
Including  the  A-11  and  the  pro- 
sx^rsonlc  transport;  In  missile  solid 
and    gas    tankage    such    as    the 
and  Titan  III,  respectively;    In 
Crockett  weapon;  In  the  Mercxiry, 
and  Apollo  space  capsules;    in  the 
plane;    plus  many  Lndlvldual'ly 
Important  other  users.     Here  its 
attribute  Is  its  high  strength-weight 
Interest  by  the  Navy  is  substantial, 
for  the  deep-diving  submarine, 
uses  of  titanium  are  growing,  but 
snly  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
in  1963,  9  percent  for,  civilian 
6  percent  for  Industrial  uses;  bal- 
uses.    In  the  commercial  field, 
uses  are  developing  because  of 
'8    corrosion-resistant    character- 
Is  outstanding  In  Its  resistance  to 
,  chlorides,  hypochlorites,  inhibited 
acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  a 
I  ither  media. 

each    new   aircraft  has   con- 
titanium  than  its  predecessor, 
probably  be  true  of  missiles,  space 
chemical  plants,  and  future  naval 
well.     It  Is  Imperative,  therefore. 
United  States  maintain  a  healthy 
s  domestic  titaniima  metal   In- 
Lower  tariffs  are  not  the  answer. 
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Notice  <  f  Change  of  Office  and  New  Goy- 
c  rnment  Telephone  Nnmber 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PEMNSTLVAinA 

IN  THte  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 


:  TJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 

infonnatlon  to  the  constituents 

congressional    district    to    the 

of  my  daily  ofBce  hours  and  also 


the  new  Government  telephone  number 
of  our  Pittsburgh  ofBce: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friends  :  The  present  session  of  Con- 
gress has  now  adjourned,  after  being  in 
session  since  January.  We  are  now  trans- 
ferring our  Washington  office  records  to 
our  Pittsburgh  office,  as  a  new  Congress 
is  elected  on  November  3,  to  begin  sessions 
in  January  1965. 

It  has  been  a  busy  session  in  changing 
times  for  all  of  us,  and  I  have  tried  hard, 
sincerely  to  represent  the  people  of  our 
district,  and  our  good  country. 

As  many  of  our  people  in  our  district 
have  asked  me  to  help  them  on  their  prob- 
lems and  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  our 
district,  my  Pittsburgh  office  is  now  open 
6  days  a  week  through  the  fall  to  serve 
you. 

I  am  keeping  your  name  on  my  personal 
list  for  our  new  congressional  district,  and 
want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for 
any  advice  or  friendly  assistance  that  our 
office  staff  and  I  can  give  regarding  our 
Federal  Government  in  Washington.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you  personally 
at  any  time. 

With  my  good  regards, 

Jim  Pttlton. 

(Note. — Same  Pittsburgh  office — but  new 
Government  phone  No.  644-2876.  New  Fed- 
eral Building  scheduled  opening  now  post- 
poned Indefinitely.) 


Need  for  Postal  Pay  Increase  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  essential  ac- 
tions taken  by  Congress  in  this  session 
was  the  passage  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  our  career  Fed- 
eral employees. 

In  1962  we  passed  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act,  which  the  late  President 
Kennedy  termed  "the  most  important 
Federal  employee  pay  legislation  in  40 
years."  In  this  act  Congress  established 
the  policy  that  Federal  salaries  shall  be 
comparable  to  private  enterprise  salary 
rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work  and  set 
up  the  administrative  machinery  to  de- 
termine the  proper  annual  adjustments 
necessary. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  acted 
to  implement  this  policy,  by  approval  of 
H.R.  11049.  However,  it  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  carrying  out  a  policy.  It 
was,  more  importantly,  a  question  of 
keeping  faith  with  our  dedicated  career 
employees  by  fulfilling  our  commitment 
to  assure  them  of  fair  and  realistic 
salaries. 

We  know  that  H.R.  11049  will  not 
bring  about  complete  comparability  for 
all  levels,  but  it  is  certainly  an  essential 
first  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  the  increases 
provided  our  postal  employees  under 
H.R.  11049.  Our  dedicated  and  capable 
postal   workers,   without   a   doubt,    are 


most  urgently  in  need  of  more  equltaku 
and  adequate  salaries.  ^'* 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  leglslaUwi 
the  starting  salary  of  a  letter  carrier  wS 
only  $4,690  a  year— which  means  $90  lo. 
week,  or  $2.25  an  hour.  Estimates  nr*. 
sented  at  the  Senate  hearings  showS 
that  the  average  letter  carrier  today  j« 
in  step  7  of  level  4  of  the  postal  fleS 
service  schedule.  He  received  $5^ 
a  year,  or  $108.66  a  week  or  $2.72'^ 
hour.  And  this  was  received  only  after 
6  years  of  service. 

Consider  the  difficult  position  this 
placed  the  average  postal  clerk  or  letter 
carrier  in,  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
basic  needs  of  life — housing.  The  ma- 
jority of  postal  workers  are  located  In 
the  metropolitan  areas.  Testimony  pre- 
sented  at  the  hearing  showed  that  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  area,  this  average  let- 
ter carrier,  earning  $5,650  a  year,  could 
not  meet  the  income  requirement  to 
qualify  for  either  an  FHA  or  a  VA  loan 
on  available  moderate-priced  houses. 

We  all  know  that  a  great  many  postal 
employees  are  forced  to  work  at  second 
jobs  just  to  make  ends  meet.  As  one 
New  Jersey  letter  carrier  wrote  me: 

I  Just  cannot  live  on  this  money.  I  h&n 
one  part-time  Job  and  I  am  looking  for  an- 
other now.  Every  letter  carrier  I  know  is  In 
the  same  boat.  We  are  for  the  most  part 
men  who  like  and  are  proud  of  our  Job,  but 
we  need  help. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  employees  of 
whom  we  can  well  be  proud.  These  are 
workers  who  should  not  have  to  ask  for 
help.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  justice  and  commonsense  to 
establish  a  fair  and  realistic  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule.  It  is  not  only  our 
moral  obligation  to  our  capable  career 
postal  employees.  It  is  also  the  basic  re- 
quirement for  a  truly  effective  and  effi- 
cient postal  system.  In  future  years  we 
must  similarly  act,  building  upon  this 
year's  legislation,  to  assure  adequate  and 
equitable  postal  pay  levels. 


Dr.  Edward  D.  Re,  of  Bay  Ridge,  Is  Mu 
of  the  Year  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  of 
the  outstanding  testimonial  dinners 
given  each  year  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
a  dedicated  public  servant  and  member 
of  our  executive  arm  of  Government, 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Re.  was  honored  as 
Man  of  the  Year.  The  award  made  by 
the  Lido  Civic  Club  of  Washington  was 
presented  at  a  banquet  held  in  his  honor 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  Saturday  evening.  October  3. 
Many  persons  prominent  in  goveriunent, 
education,  the  military,  and  in  profes- 
sional associations  were  present. 

The  Lido  Civic  Club  is  composed  of 
prominent  Italo-Americans  in  Metro- 
politan Washington.    The  chairman  of 
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the  affair  was  Dr.  Salvatore  J.  Latona. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
oelebrezze  and  Senator  Pastore  were 
recent  recipients  of  the  club's  award 
which  is  given  to  a  person  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  public  life. 

Ed  Re  serves  our  Goverrmient  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  But  his  service  to  human- 
ity as  expressed  in  the  plaque  presented 
to  him  by  the  president  of  the  Lido  Club, 
Dominic  J.  Lozupone,  has  long  been  ap- 
parent Educator,  author,  attorney,  and 
government  official.  Ed  Re's  notable 
achievements  in  those  and  other  fields 
have  been  recognized  many  times  and  by 
many  associations  here  as  well  as  in  his 
home  State  of  New  York. 

May  I  add  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  am  gratified  by  this  most  recent 
honor  for  Ed  Re.  Not  only  is  he  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  but  he  was  also  one  of 
my  law  school  professors.  His  wife  was 
a  law  school  classmate  of  mine,  and  I 
have  seen  the  family  grow.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  that  his  home  in  New 
York  is  in  the  Bay  Ridge  area  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

Many  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  pay  him  respect.  The  speak- 
ers who  address  the  Man  of  the  Year  ban- 
quet indicate  the  national  scope  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  which  so  many  have 
for  Ed  Re.  The  toastmaster  of  this  af- 
fair was  a  Washingtonian,  Dean  Paul  R. 
Dean,  of  Georgetown  Law  Center,  while 
the  principal  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Tinnelly,  of 
New  York,  a  former  dean  of  St.  John's 
University  Law  School  where  Ed  Re  has 
taught  and  from  which  I  graduated.  In 
addition,  remarks  of  esteem  and  indeed 
affection  were  delivered  by  Archbishop 
Vagnozzl.  the  Apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Italian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  through 
Count  Gian  Luigi  Milesi  Ferretti,  per- 
sonal representative  of  Ambassador  Fe- 
noaltea.  An  additional  award  was  pre- 
sented Ed  Re  by  Dr.  Mario  Tagliagambe 
on  behalf  of  Monsignor  Barilla,  pastor  of 
the  Shrine  Church  of  St.  Bemadette  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Among  the  prominent  persons  who  at- 
tended, in  addition  to  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnozzi,  were  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Ivan  A. 
Nestingen;  James  J.  Rowley.  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service;  the  Honorable  Michel 
Cieplinski.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  McMur- 
ray,  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  and  the  dean 
of  St.  John's  University  Law  School, 
Harold  F.  McNiece. 

Congratulatory  messages  were  received 
from  hundreds  of  friends,  former  stu- 
dents, colleagues  in  Govermnent  and  of- 
ficials in  education,  legal  associations, 
and  in  the  military  where  Ed  Re  serves 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  Included  among  them  were 
messages  from  His  Excellency  Most 
Rev.  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of 
Washington.  His  Excellency  Most  Rev. 
Bryan  McEntegart,  bishop  of  Brooklyn, 
His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Board- 
man,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  and 


His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Pernicone.  auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  include  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  from  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore.  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  Father  Tinnelly  and  Dr.  Re's 
response  which  was  truly  a  moving  ex- 
pression of  the  contribution  of  Italian- 
Americans  to  our  country : 

The  White  Hoxjse, 

October  3, 1964. 
Dean  Paul  R.  Dean, 

Toastmaster,  Lido  Civic  Club  Banquet,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dean  Dean:  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
am  unable  to  be  present  with  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Lido  Civic  Club  to  partici- 
pate In  honoring  a  distinguished  member  of 
my  official  family. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Re  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  because  his 
scholarly  background  and  experience  In  the 
field  of  International  law  particularly  quail- 
fled  him  for  that  sensitive  post.  Throughout 
the  31/2  years  of  his  administration  he  has 
served  In  that  Important  post  with  distinc- 
tion and  success,  raising  a  unique  Federal 
agency  to  a  high  level  of  competence  In  the 
service  of  the  American  people. 

The  responsibilities  of  Government  have 
been  carried  out  more  effectively  because  of 
the  abUlty,  dedication,  and  Integrity  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  you  in  paying 
tribute  to  your  Man  of  the  Year  for  his  con- 
tribution In  making  ours  a  better  Govern- 
ment and  a  better  America. 

My    heartiest   congratulations   to   Edward 
D.  Re  and  to  the  Lido  Civic  Club. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


September  29,  1964. 
Mr.  Dominic  J.  Lozdpone, 
President,  Lido  Civic  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Lozupone:  The  selection 
of  Dr.  Re  honors  all  of  us  no  less  than  it  ex- 
presses our  fraternal  admiration  for  him. 

Few  men  who  have  come  to  the  Washing- 
ton scene  have  added  such  luster  both  to 
Government  service  and  to  the  amenities 
that  make  human  society  In  the  Capital 
City  a  constant  delight. 

We  who  look  back  with  the  affection  of 
affiliation  to  the  proud  history  of  the  land 
of  our  ancestors,  experience  a  precious  fra- 
ternal pride  In  the  achievements  of  a  great 
leader  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  humble 
and  prized  personal  friend. 

My  friendship  with  Dr.  Re — reinforced  by 
mutual  interests  and  the  sharing  of  many 
occasions  private  and  public — has  been  one 
of  the  finest  chapters  of  my  service  In 
Washington. 

But,  then,  lives  beyond  number  have  been 
enriched  by  contact  with  this  young  man 
In  the  meteoric  career  that  has  been  his  life. 

An  Italian  by  birth — an  American  by 
choice — an  "international"  by  marriage — a 
parent  extraordinary — a  patriot  of  devo- 
tion— a  teacher  of  distinction — dedicated 
public  servant — outstanding  author — superb 
orator — Dr.  Re  crowns  this  catalog  of  his 
character  with  the  qualities  of  the  trusted 
and  treasured  friend. 

May  this  night  of  October  3 — within  the 
historic  light  of  Columbus  Day — be  re- 
membered as  a  night  of  discovery,  too — the 
fraternal  recognition  of  a  distinguished 
traveler,  like  Christopher,  to  these  shores — 
and  the  maker  of  a  better  America  for  his 
passing  this  way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOBM  O.  Pastobz. 


Remarks  DixrvERED  by  VntY  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Tinnelly,  CM. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  address  you  this  evening.  Like  the 
Irish,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy  have 
emigrated  to  many  p&rts  of  the  world.  Not 
only  do  mUUons  of  Americans  claim  Italian 
descent,  but  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Argentina,  nearly  a  fifth  of  Brazil,  and  large 
percentages  in  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela are  of  Italian  origin. 

In  the  United  States  as  in  every  other 
country  where  they  have  found  new  homes, 
Italian  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
have  Identified  themselves  and  their  Inter- 
ests with  the  people  and  Interests  of  their 
newly  adopted  country.  They  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  their  loyalty  In 
time  of  war  and  peace.  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  a  greater  America 
physically,  spirltuaUy,  financially,  militarily, 
artistically  as  well  as  culturally. 

Yet,  withal,  they  have  retained  a  love  and 
affection  for  the  country  of  their  ancestors 
which  has  not  detracted  from  their  new  alle- 
giance but  rather  has  fostered  the  continu- 
ance and  growth  of  the  qualities  and  virtues 
which  have  constituted  the  major  conUlbu- 
tion  of  Italy  to  the  cultural  development  of 
America. 

And  so  when  opportunity  arises  I  am 
happy,  yes,  and  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  and  to  give 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  affection  and 
admiration  which  Americans  of  other  ethnic 
and  cultural  backgrounds  have  for  them. 

But  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  play  such 
a  role  this  evening  for  the  guest  of  honor 
Is  not  only  a  dear  and  long-time  friend  and 
colleague  of  mine,  but  also  one  whom  I  know 
to  be  most  worthy  of  the  honor  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  him. 

The  Honorable  Edward  D.  Re  is  most  cer- 
tainly Italian.  He  was  born  of  Italian  par- 
ents and  born  In  Santa  Marina,  Sallna,  Italy 
on  October  14,  1920.  Yet  he  Is  as  American 
as  any  American  can  be.  His  parents  from 
whom  he  derives  his  American  citizenship 
brought  him  to  this  country  in  1928  and  edu- 
cated him  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn 
until  he  graduated  from  New  Utrecht  High 
School  m  that  borough.  He  then  entered 
St.  John's  University  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  ciim  laude  in 
1941,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
summa  cum  laude  In  1943.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  that  same  year  but 
World  War  II  delayed  his  receipt  of  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  the  science  of  J\irlspru- 
dence  from  New  York  University  untU  1950. 

In  the  spirit  of  Taliaferro,  Pinlzzl,  and 
Vigo  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  of  DeCesnola. 
Spinola,  FardUla,  and  Gerero  In  the  Civil 
War  and  of  a  host  of  Italian  Americans  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  In 
both  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  young  lawyer 
served  In  the  American  Air  Force  where  his 
talents  as  a  teacher,  linguist,  and  legal  expert 
won  for  him  Important  and  difficult  assign- 
ments as  well  as  ultimate  promotion  to  his 
present  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

As  an  undergraduate  law  student,  our  guest 
of  honor  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  St.  John's  Law  Review,  of  which  I  was 
then  editor.  I  was  delighted,  therefore,  when 
upon  his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force  after 
the  war  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  law  of  the 
university  of  which  I  was  then  a  member. 
Prom  that  day  to  this  we  have  been  close 
friends  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  his  growth  and  progress  through 
many  trials  and  triumphs  and  his  gradual 
development  from  the  eager,  tireless,  young 
law  student  to  the  mature,  able,  and  still 
tireless  public  servant  which  he  Is  today. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  that  In  selecting 
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Chairman   had   to   deal   with   repre- 
of    foreign    governments.      Our 
honor    spoke    Italian    as    well    as 
from    his    earliest    years.      He    had 
Spanish   and  he  had   been  so  pro- 
in  French  that  he  had  been  assigned 
American  Air  Force  as  liaison  officer 
French  Air  Force.     He  had,  more- 
traveled   and    lectxired   extensively    in 
had  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
(honoris   causa)    from    the    Unl- 
Df  Aqulla,  Italy,  and  In  1960  had  been 
the  Order  of  Merit  by  the  Republic 
which  he  was  unable  to  accept  by 
jt  his  status  as  special  hearing  of- 
D  "partment  of  Justice. 
I  nialrman  had  to  be  a  Just  man.     Our 
honor  had  been  a  practicing  Catholic 
life  and  had  achieved  a  reputation 
greatest  honesty  and  integrity.     He 
formal  training  in  the  science  of 
knd  he  was  and  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
authorities  on  the  law  of  equity — 
of  Jiirlsprudence  which  seeks  to 
or    prevent   the   Inequities    and    in- 
which  the  law  or  its  rigid  enforce- 
z^lght  otherwise  effect.    Not  only  had 
equity,  but  he  had  written  a  case 
the   subject   in   collaboration    with 
Chafee,  Jr.,   of  the  Harvard   Law 
and  had   edited   a  volume  of  "Se- 
en Equity." 

,  then,  that  Dr.  Re  has  worked 

A^onders    In   the    Commission    and    no 

that  he   has  won   the  respect   and 

of  claimants  and  Government  offl- 


piges. 


al  ke. 

outline  of  Dr.  Re's  biography  covers 
One  of  his  outstanding  con- 
to  Government  and  to  public  edu- 
h&B  been  his  service  as  a  member  of 
of  Higher  Education  of  the  city  of 
Another  activity  which  deserves 
comment  but  can  only  be  mentioned 
is  the  work  he  has  accomplished 
capacity  as  lieutenant   colonel,  U.S. 
Reserve,  office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
3eneral. 

:  konors  which  he  has  received,  his  pro- 
achievements,  his  impressive  record 
piablic  speaker,  his  skill  and  prestige 
a  uthor  on  legal,  educational,  and  mill- 
can  only  be  hinted  at. 
:  wish  to  pay  express  tribute  to  Dr. 
his  refusal  to  allow  his  public  and 
onal  activities  to  interfere  with  his 
to  his  family.    The  same  affection 
le  received  from  his  wonderful  father 
he  now  lavishes  on  his  wife  and 
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las  blessed  him  with  a  wife,  the  for- 

Corcoran,   who    has    comple- 

hlm  In  every  way.    A  lawyer  like  her 

,  she  can  discuss  legal  matters  with 

1  of  many  of  his  colleagues.    A  secre- 

excellence,  she  has  been  an  Indls- 

e  factor  in  his  prolific  writings.     A 

in  every  sense  of  the  word  she 

4naged  to  make  a  haven  for  him  in 

of  his  family  In  which  he  can 

1  he  cares  of  public  life. 

regret  that  she  cannot  be  here  this 

to  witness  and  to  share  the  honors 

which    have    been    showered 

husband.    But  we  rejoice  to  know 

will  soon  be  able  to  return  from  the 

with  little  Mary  Ellen  to  pick  up  her 

though  demanding  duties  as  mother 


a(  colades 
ter 


of  11  children  and  wife  of  a  husband  from 
whom  so  many  require  so  much. 

The  Lido  Civic  Club  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  Its  choice  of  Dr.  Re  as  Man  of  the  Year. 
We  are  grateful  for  having  been  permitted 
to  share  In  this  public  recognition  of  his 
merits. 

Remakks  of  the  Honorable  Edward  D.  Re, 
Chairman,     Foreign     Claims    Settlement 
Commission,  at  Man  of  the  Year  Banquet, 
Lido  Civic  Club.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Octo- 
ber 3.  1964,  Washington,  DC. 
Dean   Dean,    Your    Excellency    Archbishop 
Vagnozzi.      very      reverend      and      reverend 
fathers,    distinguished    guests,    friends,    one 
would  have  to  be  less  than  human  not  to  be 
deeply  moved  by  your  manifestation  of  es- 
teem and  friendship.     The  warmth  of  your 
greetings,  the  graclousness  of  your  remarks, 
and  the  outpouring  of  good   will   and   good 
wishes   have   made    this    evening's   dinner   a 
truly  memorable  event  In  the  life  of  all  of 
the  Res. 

I  am  genuinely  grateful  for  your  display 
of  confidence  and  for  the  honor  that  you 
have  all  bestowed  upon  me  this  evening.  I 
am.  of  course,  particularly  indebted  to  the 
Lido  Civic  Club  for  having  selected  me  Its 
Man  of  the  Year,  and  for  having  tendered 
this  magnificent  banquet  In  my  honor. 

Since  I  know  of  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  distinguished  recip- 
ients who  have  been  so  honored  In  prior 
years,  I  accept  your  selection  of  me  this 
year  with  profound  humility. 

This  banquet,  with  Its  avowed  purpose  of 
honoring  someone  for  his  contribution  to  our 
society,  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press certain  thoughts  concerning  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  function. 

As  a  humble  American,  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  all  of  the  blessings  that  I 
have  reaped  from  His  bountiful  hands,  this 
occasion  has  a  special  meaning  for  me.  With 
your  Indulgence  I  should  like  to  express  a 
few  thoughts  that  come  to  my  mind  as  I 
look  about  and  see  so  many  kind  friends 
here  assembled.  Indeed,  this  banquet  is 
unique  for  each  of  you  has  either  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  the  appointment 
that  brought  me  to  Washington,  or  has 
helped  to  make  my  stay  here  rewarding  and 
pleasant. 

There  are  so  many  here  this  evening 
who  deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  the  spedal 
role  that  they  have  played  In  my  career. 
I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  mention 
but  a  few.  We  are  all  Indebted  to  Dean 
Dean  for  the  Interesting  and  masterful 
way  in  which  he  dlschart^ed  his  duties  as 
toastmaster.  I  wish  to  thank  Father  Tln- 
nelly,  the  former  dean  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  for  his  many  kind- 
nesses and  for  having  encouraged  me  to  write 
my  books.  As  for  his  kind  remark.s  here 
this  evening,  may  I  simply  say  that  the 
things  that  he  said  are  the  things  that  I 
have  tried  to  be.  I  am  very  Indebted  for  the 
message  of  His  Excellency  Ambassador  Feno- 
altea  and  to  His  Excellency  Archbishop 
Vagnozzi  for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  hav- 
ing graced  this  occasion.  Thanks  fre  also 
due  Dean  McNlece,  who  was  good  enough  to 
be  with  us  this  evening,  and  to  my  o*^her 
colleagues  on  the  St.  John's  University  Law 
School  faculty. 

This  testimonial  to  an  American  of  for- 
eign birth  is  a  tribute  to  America.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  system  that  offers  freedom  and 
promise  to  all  those  who  will  work  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  America 
offers.  All  of  you  are  witnesses  to  the  truth 
that  the  American  freedom  of  opporttmlty 
Is  a  reality  and  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  Americans  regardless  of  place  of  birth 
or  national  origin. 

So  as  we  depart  at  the  conclusion  of  what 
Is  a  splendid  testimonial,  may  we  leave  with 
renewed    faith    in    the    United    States    of 


America  and  the  society  that  it  has  »»*. 
possible.  Each  of  us  ought  to  be  b«S!JI 
for  the  rich  blessings  of  liberty  and  freM 
that  we  have  reaped  In  this  land  of  o^ 
tunity  dedicated  to  God  and  the  equaMtV'' 
all  men.  And  with  renewed  dedication  if 
ought  to  resolve  that  each  of  us  will  txtmHHt 
to  all  Americans  the  same  opportunltietTH 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  and  take  for  Kran^ 
for  ourselves.  *" 

By  performing  acts  of  brotherhood  aM 
good  citizenship,  we  will  have  the  o^ 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are  cm 
trlbutlng  to  make  the  America  of  tomo^ 
an  even  better  place  to  live  than  the  AmerlZ 
of  today.  Only  thus  can  we  repay  Amerla 
for  the  blessings  that  we  have  received  and 
only  thus  can  we  be  truly  worthy  of  thi 
American  heritage  and  the  Ideal  that  we  an 
working  to  achieve.  And  although  we  art 
closer  to  Its  attainment  today  than  ever  be. 
fore  In  our  history,  it  remains  for  each  of 
us  to  strive  toward  its  complete  attainment 
by  conquering  all  forms  of  prejudice,  intol- 
erance,  and  bigotry. 

The  law,  particularly  under  the  leadenhip 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  hji 
made  gigantic  strides.  Yet  the  final  gulf 
cannot  be  bridged  by  law  alone,  for  law  can 
only  point  the  way.  It  is  for  each  of  us,  u 
individuals,  to  respond  by  putting  Into  dally 
practice  the  moral  standard  of  conduct  that 
Is  Inherent  in  our  Judeo-Christlan  tradition. 
Only  our  genuine  and  conscious  efforts  are 
worthy  of  the  moral  greatness  of  our  goal. 

Thank  you  all  for  having  honored  me  with 
your  presence  here  this  evening. 


Address  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnioi 
at  Brown  Uniyersity,  Proyidence,  RX, 
Monday,  September  29,  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF   aaODK   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Brown 
University  at  Providence,  R.I.,  has  been 
observing  its  200th  anniversarj-  with 
many  notable  events  in  its  celebration. 

Probably  the  greatest  hour  in  Its  ob- 
servance came  on  Monday,  September  28, 
1964,  with  the  visit  and  address  of  Fred- 
den  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  a  distin- 
guished convocation  of  educators  and  a 
resplendent  representation  of  citlzeni 
in  the  Meehan  Auditorium  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

To  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  to 
Brown  University,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  expressed  the  Nation's 
debt  for  the  "quality  of  manhood  they 
had  produced." 

Interrupted  by  applause  many  times  In 
his  masterful  address  the  loudest  accla- 
mation in  this  land  of  Roger  Willianu 
came  when  the  President  pledged  him- 
self to  devote  every  effort  "to  defending 
against  all  enemies  the  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  freedom  of  belief,  and  tiie 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  on  which  our  Amw- 
ican  system  stands." 

The  cheering  auditorium  audience  of 
4,700  was  dwarfed  by  the  150,000  Amer- 
icans who  formed  a  guard  of  honor  froBi 
airport  to  university.  It  was  a  persoMl 
ovation  taking  2  hours  to  cover  the  I 
miles. 


I  believe  the  experiences  of  the  day 
will  Unger  all  through  the  lives  of  those 
X  shared  them.  And  I  am  sure J^at 
thp  tribute  to  education  voiced  by  Presi- 
St  Johnson  wUl  be  in  the  immortal  an- 
nals of  Brown  University  as  other  cen- 
SJries  are  added  to  its  life  and  labor  of 

^ur  Rhode  Island  is  bursting  with 
nride  in  the  twin  triumph  of  Brown's  an- 
Slversary  and  the  President's  tribute; 
Sid  I  feel  that  his  address  belongs  in  our 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  as  part  of  OUT  na- 
tional history  of  education  and  oppor- 

Therefore  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  Brown  University  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1964,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RIMARKS    BT    PRESmENT    JOHNSON    AT    BboVSTN 

UNrvEBsrrT,  Septembek  28,  1964 
President  Keeney,  my  old  and  valued  friend 
Senator  Pastore  and  Senator  Pell,  Congress- 
man Fogarty,  Congressman  St  Germain, 
SJvernor  Chafee,  Governor  Oallogly,  dlstln- 
euUhed  scholars,  my  fellow  Americans  this 
fs  a  proud  day  for  this  university— and  for 
the  citizens  of  this  great  SUte. 

In  these  times,  the  greatness  of  States  Is 
measured  not  hy  their  size,  but  by  the  worth 
of  their  schools.  By  that  measure,  no  State 
stands  larger  than  the  homestate  of  Brovra 

University.  ^    *>,„«. 

For  200  years.  Brown  has  honored  that 
charter  of  1764  by  "forming  the  rising  gener- 
ation" Into— "a  succession  of  men  duly  qual- 
ified for  discharging  the  offices  of  life  with 
usefulness  and  reputation." 

From  this  campus  have  come  many  of  the 
most  useful  figures  of  our  national  life— great 
educators,  like  Horace  Mann— great  leaders  of 
business,  like  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  and 
Tom  Watson,  Jr.— great  public  servants,  like 
Tom  Corcoran,  four  Secretaries  of  State  and 
many  distinguished  U.S.  Senators. 

I  speak  with  personal  appreciation  today 
on  this  subject.  In  the  Senate,  I  had  no 
more  trusted  counselors  or  no  more  cherished 
friends  than  Theodore  Green  and  John  Pas- 
tore.  And  your  brilliant  young  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  Is  taking  his  place  as  a  leader  and 
statesman.  Todaj  I  am  proud  to  have  In 
my  administration  two  men  who  have  served 
as  deans  at  Brown- Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  and 
Dr.  Donald  Hornlg. 

For  all  that  has  gone  before,  Brown's  service 
to  the  Nation  has  never  been  greater  than 
It  Is  today.  On  behalf  of  the  Nation,  I  am 
proud  to  salute  you — and  all  who  have  made 
Brown  University  one  of  the  really  great  uni- 
versities In  the  world. 

In  other  times,  we  might  have  come  to 
this  convocation  looking  back  upon  the 
past — but  not  today.  I  know  that  the  face 
of  New  England — the  face  of  America — is 
tiirned  toward  the  future — and  It  Is  of  the 
futiire  that  I  come  to  New  England  to  speak 
today. 

I  want  to  consider  with  you  the  future  of 
an  old  and  fruitful  American  partnership — 
the  partnership  of  campus  and  country. 

That  partnership  was  formed  In  1787  when 
our  forefathers  gave  us  the  command,  that: 
"The  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 

Prom  that  Northwest  Ordinance  to  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act,  from  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  to  the  enactments  of  this  pres- 
ent education  Congress,  America  has  kept 
faith  with  that  command. 

In  all  history,  no  other  nation  has  trusted 
education — Invested    In    It — or    relied   upon 
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It  as  a  means  to  national  progress  so  much 

A  former  great  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  Lamar,  once  said  that  the  educated 
mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy. 
It  is  the  only  dictator  that  free  men  recog- 
nize, and  the  only  ruler  that  free  men 
desire.  .     , 

Yes.  ovir  partnership  has  paid  us  priceless 

returns. 

From  a  backward  position.  American 
scholarship  has  flourished.  Today  wherever 
oiir  country  leads,  that  leadership  traces  to 
the  contributions  of  the  campus. 

Our  partnership  is  challenged  now  by  new 
dimensions. 

Prom  1776  until  the  present,  our  univer- 
sities have  grown— from  9  In  the  beginning 
to  more  than  2,000  today.  From  the  pres- 
ent until  1980.  oixr  existing  institutions  must 
double  in  capacity— and  1,000  more  must 
grow  with  average  enrollments  of  2.500  each. 
But  before  the  total  of  American  scholars 
has  doubled,  the  svun  of  human  knowledge 
shall  have  doubled — or  more. 

These  are  challenges  that  we  should  wel- 
come— and  that  we  should  go  out  to  meet. 
For  the  Increase  In  scholarship  Is  not  a  bur- 
den, but  a  blessing.  The  growth  of  knowl- 
edge Is  not  a  c\irse,  but  cure  for  the  Ills 
of  our  age. 

Our  concepts  must  change — in  both  edu- 
cation and  In  politics.  But  our  confidence 
and  our  coiirage  must  grow. 

At  the  desk  where  I  sit  in  Washington, 
I  have  learned  one  great  truth.  The  answer 
for  all  of  the  problems  of  the  world — comes 
down  when  you  really  analyze  it  to  one 
single  word — education. 

Thus,  I  take  a  hopefvU  view — and  I  call 
on  you  of  this  campus  to  Join  with  us  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  country  to 
help  us  chart  a  hopeful  course. 

President  Keeney  said  last  week  that 
knowledge  Is  developing  so  rapidly  that 
"we  can  take  no  comfort  in  the  belief  that 
what  appears  to  be  the  whole  truth  today 
will  be  the  whole  truth  tomorrow." 

I  believe  our  partnership  must  be  com- 
mitted, deeply  conmiltted,  to  seeking  the 
txuth — for  actually  it  is  truth  alone  that 
will  finally  keep  us  free. 

Knowledge  is  not  something  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  us.  Knowledge  Is  our  sal- 
vation— and  we  must  seek  after  it.  and  niir- 
ture  its  growth  and  we  must  spread  it 
among  all  oiu:  people  so  each  one  has  some 
of  it. 

Over  the  years,  leadership  of  our  univer- 
sity system  has  come  from  a  relatively  few 
great  institutions,  public  and  private.  I 
believe  we  must  regard  our  existing  centers 
of  excellence  as  national  resoiu-ces — to  set 
standards,  supply  teachers,  and  furnish  re- 
searchers for  the  new  centers  of  excellence 
we  must  develop. 
That  is  a  first  responsibility. 
A  great  nation  and  a  great  civilization 
feeds  on  the  depth  of  its  scholarship — as 
well  as  the  breadth  of  its  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  sciences,  in  the  arts  and  in  our 
understanding  of  human  behavior,  all  of 
our  tools  must  be  sharpened.  Our  public 
policies  must  encourage  further  the  spread 
of  research  and  scholarship  throughout  our 
system  of  higher  learning. 

In  our  graduate  schools,  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment awards  12,000  fellowships  and  35,- 
000  trainees  in  science  and  engineering.  We 
spend  $850  million,  almost  $1  billion,  on  the 
support  of  research  in  our  universities  alone. 
The  partnership  of  the  Government,  your 
Government — not  an  enemy  way  off  yonder 
but  something  that  belongs  to  you — the 
partnership  of  your  Government  and  the 
universities  is  closest  In  the  advanced  educa- 
tion of  postgraduate  students.  Twenty-nine 
percent  of  engineering  students,  thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  students  in  physical  science, 
forty-six  percent  of  those  in  life  sciences  and 


ten  percent  of  those  in  humanities  are  aided.       I 
And  there  simply  must  be   no    neglect   of 
humanities. 

The  values  of  our  free  and  compassionate 
society  are  as  vital  to  our  national  success 
as  the  skills  of  ovu-  technical  and  scientific 
age.  And  I  look  with  the  greatest  of  favor 
upon  the  proposal  by  your  own  able  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Commission  for  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities. 

We  must  also  make  certain  that  there  is 
no  neglect  or  compromise  of  the  American 
devotion  to  democracy  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Universal  free  public  education  is  the  very 
foundation  on  which  our  entire  society  rests 
today.  Our  goal  must  be  to  open  the  doors 
to  education  beyond  the  high  school  to  all 
young  Americans — regardless  of  the  status 
or  station  of  their  famUles. 

You  and  I  have  an  opportunity  that  Is  not 
tmllke  that  of  the  men  and  women  who  first 
formed  these  New  England  States. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  plant  the  seed 
corn  of  a  new  American  greatness  and  to 
harvest  its  3rield  in  every  section  of  this  great 
land. 

On  the  response  of  our  partnership  de- 
pends the  vigor  and  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  for  many  generations  to  come. 

As  a  party  to  that  partnership,  let  me  \irge 
you  of  the  campus  to  admit  no  compromise 
in  charting  our  course  to  excellence.  Con- 
cern yourselves  not  with  what  seems  feas- 
ible, not  with  what  seems  attainable,  not 
with  what  seems  politic — but  concern  yotir- 
self  only  with  what  you  know  is  right. 

Your  duty  is  the  vision.  The  duty  of 
the  world  I  represent  is  the  reality. 

There  Is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to 
emphasize. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
Roger  Williams  founded  Providence.  He 
brought  Into  American  life  a  bright  flame 
which  must  never  be  allowed  to  grow  dim. 
For  he  said:  "I  humbly  conceive  that  it  Is 
the  express  and  absolute  duty  of  the  civU 
powers  to  proclaim  an  absolute  freedom  of 
conscience  in  all  the  world." 

Our  partnership  is  not — as  same  would 
have  It — a  conspiracy  against  liberty.  That 
partnership  exists  to  reinforce  the  freedom 
of  higher  learning — and  it  much  never  be 
otherwise. 

So  long  as  I  hold  any  public  trust  or  pri- 
vate responsibility,  I  shall  devote  my  every 
effort  to  defending  against  all  enemies  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  belief, 
and  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  on  which  ovir 
American  system  stands. 

The  statue  atop  the  statehouse  of  Rhode 
Island  is  dedicated  to  the  independent  man. 
Man  cannot  be  independent  if  he  or  his  so- 
ciety are  imprisoned  in  dogma,  or  bovmd  by 
bias,  or  borne  down  by  hate  or  fear  or  sus- 
picion or  discrimination. 

At  this  moment  I  believe  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  in  this  country  to  move  for- 
ward— as  President  Keeney  has  put  it — ^move 
forward  toward  "making  oxu:  society  what 
we  know  it  should  be." 

If  we  turn  away  from  knowledge  and  truth, 
we  will  not  succeed. 

If  we  believe  the  worst  and  suspect  the 
best,  we  alone  will  suffer. 

If  we  deny  our  progress,  if  we  are  against 
all  of  it,  if  we  tear  down  our  accomplish- 
ments, we  will  fill  the  world  with  sorrow 
and  we  will  blemish  our  name  with  shame. 
But  if  we  are  courageous  and  foreslghted 
and  foreseeing,  if  we  have  no  fear  of  the 
truth,  if  we  seek  only  after  light,  then  we 
and  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
shall  know  the  greatness  of  this  wonderful, 
beautiful  land  we  call  America. 

I  pray  that  when  historians  write  the 
story  of  this  time  in  our  lives,  it  may  be 
recorded  that  this  President  tried  to  lead 
his  Nation  with  Justice,  with  compassion, 
and  with  courage — and  that  there  was  faith 
and  there  was  firmness  in  his  heart. 
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our  choice.    This  is  ova  decision. 

be  greatly  determined  that  this 

s^all  survive  and  this  society  shall 

what  it  should  be,  will  be,  for 

come. 

I  return  to  my  large  room  and  my 

in  the  White  House  to  cope  with 

that  have  come  to  that  desk 

the  day  from  all  countries  of  the 

when  I  review  the  problems  of 

in  uniform  and  those   on   strike, 

the  farmer  and  the  laborer  seek- 

and  believing  that  his  Govern - 

do  what  is  right,  my  mind  will 

here  to  the  little  State  of  Rhode 

away  from  what  was  once  the 

^tate   in   the   Nation,   where   I   was 

I  will  remember  10  months  ago 

1  errlble  tragedy  befell  the  people  of 

and  I  was  called  upon,  as  best 

with  all  of  my  limitations,  to  at- 

carry   on.     And    I    will    think   of 

Hoover   in   New    York,    and    Mr. 

In   Independence,    Mr.   Eisenhower 

all  of  whom  sent  me  their 

and  their  prayers,  who  told  me 

were  at  the  service  of  this  Nation 

Tisis.     And  I   will  remember   how 

and  the  baker  and  the  candle- 

,  the  little  children  on  the  slde- 

folks  sitting  in  the  old  folks  home 

by,  how  they  all  gave  me  their 

their  prayers,  that  somehow  we 

able   to   carry  on.     But  there   is 

[11  be  more  thankful  for  than  the 

of  the  people  of  this  State,  be- 

my  moment  of  trial  Congressman 

and  Congressman  Fogaett,  Sen- 

and  JOHNNT  Pastose,  all  walking 

t|^dltion  of  that  great   Democratic 

Theodore  Francis  Green,  they 

up  by  my  side  and  said :  "You  have 

and  our  energy  and  our  prayers." 

long  I  may  be  permitted  to  con- 

my  work.  I  shall  always  feel  deeply 

of  this  great  university  for  the 

it   has   given    me    through    the 

for   the    little    State    of    Rhode 

-  the  quality  of  the  manhood  It  has 
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tJapt.    Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
importance  of  the  subject  of 
{problems,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
have  printed  In  the  Congres- 
lECORD  an  article  explaining  my 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
In  this  field.    This  article  ap- 
the  October  Issue  of  Ohio  Cities 
which  is  published  by  the 
Minlcipal  League : 


ii 
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I^siTxs:    TRz  Role   or   the  Federal 
Government 

(By  RoBiRT  Tatt,  Jr.,  Congressman-at-large, 
c  mdldate  for  the  U.S.  Senate) 
Amerlc  an  cities  today  face  serious  prob- 
lems wh  ch  threaten  to  stifle  the  vitality  of 
our    Indiutrlal    society.      Our    streets    are 


clogged,  our  neighborhoods  are  congested, 
our  hospitals  are  crowded.  Our  air  and  water 
are  despoiled  by  foreign  substances. 

Public  action — responding  to  public  de- 
mand— must  meet  these  diverse  challenges 
to  our  conmiunity  welfare.  But  In  the  halls 
of  government,  a  debate  rages  over  the 
proper  mixture  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
participation  in  action  programs.  Some  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  be  the 
prime  force  in  our  effort  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  urban  living. 

I  do  not  share  this  belief.  Instead,  I  pre- 
fer to  rely  upon  the  citizen's  capacity  to 
conceive  solutions  to  his  own  problems  with- 
out interference  and  Intrusion  by  external 
authority.  Historically,  we  Americans  have 
placed  our  faith  in  individual  Initiative  and 
imagination.  We  must  not  weaken  that 
faith  by  becoming  dependent  upon  a  central 
government  to  meet  our  community  needs. 

REVENUE    SOURCES 

Local  communities,  in  one  significant  way, 
are  hindered  by  Federal  policy.  Lrocal  needs 
are  best  met  through  the  use  of  local  rev- 
enues, administered  under  local  direction  and 
control.  But  certain  Federal  tax  laws  ac- 
tually Impede  the  accumulation  of  these 
sorely  needed  funds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  preempted  the 
excise  tax  field,  thereby  closing  off  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  a  potential  source  of  revenue 
which  might  otherwise  be  available  to  local 
governments.  Federal  excise  tax  revenues  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $14.7 
billion.  Repeal-reduction  plans  now  under 
consideration  in  Washington  could  cut  this 
amount  by  $1  billion  to  $4.7  billion,  but  even 
this  is  hardly  a  massive  reallocation  of  an 
important  tax  source.  Because  this  avenue 
to  additional  revenue  has  been  grabbed  off 
by  the  Federal  Government,  more  and  more 
cities  are  being  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  for 
financial  aid.  Unfortunately,  they  usually 
turn  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Fed- 
eral Income  tajc  can  be  considered  one  cause 
for  this  trend.  Because  It  Is  so  high.  It  pro- 
duces a  situation  In  which  Income  taxes 
levied  at  other  governmental  levels  are  re- 
gressive. In  reality.  It  is  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  which  is  regressive.  We  have  no 
better  evidence  of  this  than  the  admissions 
of  those  who  favored  the  recent  tax  cut  bill. 

If  the  Federal  Government  stopped  gob- 
bling up  local  sources  of  revenue,  cities  would 
be  better  able  to  cure  their  own  financial  mal- 
nutrition. I  have  Joined  with  a  group  of  my 
congressional  colleagues  in  calling  for  im- 
mediate revision  of  the  prevailing  tax  struc- 
ture with  the  simple  goal  of  returning  addi- 
tional tax  sources  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. Such  action  would  enable  local  gov- 
ernments to  be  more  self-sufflclent  in  their 
own  right. 

In  1961,  I  cosponsored  a  measure  in  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  which  asked  Congress 
to  authorize  each  State  to  keep  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  income  taxes  collected  In  that 
State.  This  money  was  to  be  earmarked  for 
educational  expenditures,  and  would  be  ad- 
ministered solely  by  the  State.  The  cost  of 
sending  money  to  Washington,  where  a  bro- 
ker's fee  Is  deducted  before  It  Is  returned 
to  the  States,  could  be  eliminated  by  this 
procedure.  Ohio,  for  Instance,  sends  $1.36  to 
Washington  for  every  $1  It  receives  back  In 
Federal  aid.  Expensive  delay  and  trouble- 
some bureaucratic  redtape  could  be  avoided. 
The  measure  passed  the  House  but  the  ses- 
sion ended  before  the  Senate  took  action 
on  it. 

Local  governments  are  denied  a  dLstlnct 
collection  advantage  because  municipal  in- 
come taxes  are  not  withheld  from  the  pay- 
checks of  Federal  employees  who  work  with- 
in city  limits.  Nine  Ohio  cities — Akron,  Can- 
ton, Cincinnati.  Columbus,  Dayton,  Hamil- 
ton, Springfield,  Toledo,  and  Youngstown — 
are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  Federal  with- 
holding procedures.    And  yet,  local  and  State 


authorities  are  required  to  withhold  PMam 
income  taxes  from  the  paychecks  of^S 
authorities.  ^''' 

As  you  well  know,  the  absence  of  reclnrne. 
ity  Increases  administrative  costs  bon^h» 
local  governments.  A  high  rate  of  aato 
quency  generally  is  found  where  therewl 
no  withholding  procedures.  It  has  ben 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  collecting  d^in^ 
quent  taxes  can  be  twice  that  of  collectin» 
taxes  paid  on  time.  ^ 

By  far  the  most  beneficial  action  that 
could  be  taken  by  the  administration  in 
Washington  would  be  to  urge  Congress  to 
release  to  local  and  State  governments  c«r. 
tain  revenue  sources  now  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  this  way  our  cities 
would  be  in  position  to  meet  their  needi 
more  adequately — and  without  topheavv 
reliance  on  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Such 
a  move  could  not  be  made,  of  course,  until 
Federal  expenditures  are  brought  into  line 
with  revenues — and  cost-cutting  measures 
are  effected  to  offset  the  release  of  Federal 
tax  sources.  At  the  same  time,  this  ap. 
proach  certainly  would  encourage  a  return 
of  present  Federal  programs  to  State  and 
local  entities,  where  they  properly  belong 
Gradual  reduction  of  the  Federal  share  In 
grant-in-aid  programs  would  spur  Statee 
and  cities  to  assume  greater  responslbllltlei 
In  these  areas,  and  produce  Federal  econ- 
omies simultaneously. 

URBAN   RENEWAL 

In  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Federal  Government  Is 
a  participant  is  lu-ban  renewal.  Twenty-two 
cities  in  our  State  are  partners  in  this  am- 
bitious effort  to  revitalize  and  rebuild  popu- 
lation centers  which  have  deteriorated  with 
age.  With  reservations  for  these  cities- 
ranging  from  the  smallest  (London)  to  the 
largest  (Cleveland) — total  $213  million. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of  this 
program,  and  for  this  reason  I  voted  for  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  which  authorized  an 
additional  expenditure  of  $725  million  for 
urban  renewal  work.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  scope  of  lu-ban  renewal  must  be 
confined  to  reasonable  amounts  which  we  as 
taxpayers  can  afford.  Alx)ve  all,  we  should 
never  permit  ovir  governmental  efforts  to  re- 
place those  carried  on  by  private  enterprise 
with  private  financing. 

In  conducting  an  urban  renewal  program, 
I  believe  maxlmiun  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  providing  new  housing,  especially 
low-cost  hotislng  units  for  deprived  families 
who  need  it  most.  I  do  not  favor  an  Increase 
in  the  present  restriction — 30  percent — upon 
the  amount  of  Federal  money  which  can  be 
spent  on  nonhouslng  projects. 

AIR    AND    WATER    POLLUTION 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  air  pollution  bill  recently 
enacted  by  Congress.  By  establishing 
stringent  reporting  requirements,  the  bill 
could  result  In  forced  self-incrimination. 
Freedom  from  this  type  of  harassment  Is 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and  no 
matter  how  lofty  the  aims  of  the  program 
Involved,  this  freedom  should  not  be  over- 
turned. 

The  Federal  Goverrunent  does  have  a  roll 
to  play  in  curbing  pollution  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.  Foremost 
among  proper  Federal  activities  is  research, 
and  Important  work  in  this  field  is  progress- 
ing at  the  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
in  Cincinnati.  By  serving  as  a  constant 
source  of  Information,  and  by  developlnf 
workable  corrective  techniques,  the  Federal 
Government  can  serve  the  States  without 
interference. 

Tax  incentives  also  can  be  used  to  encour- 
age private  Industry  to  install  abatement 
facilities.  The  Ohio  General  Assembly  lait 
year  enacted  legislation  which  provides  tai 
relief  to  companies  which  take  steps  to  curb 
air  pollution.     I  supported  this  bill  when 
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It  came  before  the  State  legislature  in  1961, 
ndnn  pleased  to  see  it  has  been  enacted, 
^pre  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  same 
Moroach  should  not  be  utilized  by  the 
p^eral  Government  as  a  facet  of  its  anti- 
nollutlon  program. 

The  Federal  Government  can  give  cities 
valuable  assistance  by  encouraging  enact- 
ment of  interstate  compacts  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  pollution.  Water 
and  air  do  not  recognize  State  boundaries, 
and  neither  do  the  pollutants  they  carry. 
Collective  action  by  States,  in  which  each 
is  an  equal  partner,  can  be  an  effective 
weapon  in  this  crucial  campaign. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  vast  highway  construction  program 
underway  in  Ohio  illustrates  vividly  the  kind 
of  local-State-Federal  cooperation  which 
can  be  of  great  value  to  our  communities. 
In  1955.  the  citizens  of  Ohio  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  paying  their  share  in  this  tre- 
mendous endeavor  by  passing  a  $500  million 
highway  bond  issue.  Last  spring,  another 
issue— this  one  also  for  $500  million  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  This  money  has  been, 
and  win  continue  to  be,  used  to  augment  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  building  the  new  highways  so  vital 
to  our  entire  economy.  The  cities,  in  turn, 
share  proportionate  responsibility  by  pay- 
ing part  of  the  construction  costs  and  all  of 
the  maintenance  costs. 

Ohio's  highways — those  in  use  as  well  as 
those  under  construction  or  being  planned — 
represent  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets. 
New  Industry  Is  attracted  to  a  State  which 
offers  speedy  and  efficient  transportation 
from  marketplace  to  marketplace.  The  In- 
terstate System,  being  built  as  defense  In- 
surance In  case  of  war,  is  of  equal  value  in 
time  of  peace.  Trucks  and  tourists  travel 
our  beautiful  countryside  without  bother- 
some waste  of  time.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
traclty  traffic  proceeds  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

HOSPFTALS 

As  our  Nation's  urban  population  has 
grown,  hospital  facilities  built  for  less 
crowded  cities  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand  for  their  services. 
Small  antiquated  structures  must  be  replaced 
by  large  new  buildings.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  have  Increased  the  costs 
of  equipment  needed  to  treat  the  Illnesses  of 
our  people.  The  financial  pressure  created 
by  these  requirements  Imposes  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  local  governments. 

The  extraordinary  hospital  demands  pro- 
duced by  the  boom  In  our  population  is  of 
genuine  national  concern,  and  Justifies  a 
Federal  contribution.  The  Hill-Burton  Act, 
which  I  have  supported  in  Congress,  enables 
local  communities  to  supplement  their  own 
financial  resources  vrtth  Government  aid. 
This  type  of  program  is  proper,  considering 
the  grave  circumstances  which  necessitated 
its  adoption,  and  I  favor  its  continued  use. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Employment  is  concentrated  In  our  cities. 
Unfortunately,  so  is  unemployment.  The 
Federal  Government's  obligation  in  this  field 
Is  to  encourage  local  communities  to  provide 
Jobless  workers  with  the  skills  they  need  to 
make  their  own  way  in  an  industrial  society. 
This  is  best  achieved  through  programs  such 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  vocational  education.  Although 
Federal  funds  are  \ised  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  these  programs,  control  and  direc- 
tion is  retained  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of  government.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  since 
the  citizens  of  a  community  are  best  quail- 
fled  to  determine  how  their  needs  should  be 
met. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  supported  these 
efforts  in  the  belief  that  they  are  specific 
approaches  to  specific  problems.    The  use  of 


Federal  funds  Is  proper  as  long  as  local  con- 
trol is  assvired,  for  without  local  control  the 
community  becomes  the  servant  of  central 
government  rather  than  the  master  of  its 
own  needs. 

GRANT-IN-AID   REVIEW 

In  all  these  endeavors,  though,  one  thing 
must  be  remembered.  These  programs  are 
intended  to  alleviate  current  problems.  If 
the  problem  is  cured,  the  program  becomes 
unnecessary.  If  the  problem  changes  coiirse 
or  magnitude,  the  program  must  be  revised 
to  accommodate  new  challenges. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  a  periodic  review 
of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  is  essen- 
tial if  the  proper  role  of  government  in  the 
solution  of  urban  problems  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Legislation  calling  for  such  a 
periodic  review  has  been  proposed  in  Con- 
gress. I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this 
policy  and  will  give  it  my  earnest  support. 
Programs  devised  to  meet  certain  problems, 
no  matter  how  effective  they  might  be  at 
a  given  time,  frequently  grow  obsolete.  To 
make  certain  they  retain  their  vitality  and 
effectiveness,  we  mvist  subject  them  to  fre- 
quent and  regular  reexamination.  Other- 
wise, our  efforts  could  be  wasted  on  an  ex- 
ercise in  frustration. 

SUMMING   UP 

Representative  Del  Clawson  of  California, 
a  former  mayor  and  my  able  colleague  in 
Congress  recently  siunmarized  the  basic 
principle  Involved  in  the  need  for  strong, 
unfettered  local  government  when  he  said: 

"Next  to  the  family,  the  community  is  a 
fundamental  foundation  unit  of  society  and 
derives  its  strength  from  meeting  and  solv- 
ing its  own  problems,  Just  as  does  the  family." 

Despite  the  troubles  which  now  beset  them, 
American  cities  have  retained  the  capacity 
for  growth  and  greatness.  We  must  make 
certain  their  remaining  potential  is  realized, 
because  their  continued  vigor  is  essential 
to  our  welfare  as  a  nation. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  re- 
liance on  local  initiative  and  ingenuity,  with 
the  Federal  partner  as  a  limited  participant 
only  when  there  is  authentic  cause  for  na- 
tional concern. 


and  Andrew  Jackson.  I  predict  that 
Judge  Clifford  Davis  will  serve  the  Na- 
tion again  in  the  near  future  as  Judge, 
Senator,  or  as  an  administrator. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join  in  wish- 
ing for  Judge  Davis  and  his  lovely  wife, 
"Miss  Carrie,"  much  happiness,  success, 
and  best  wishes  always. 


Tribute  to  Congressman  Clifford  Davis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  never 
forget  the  fairness,  the  courtesy,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  astute  wisdom  with  which 
Clifford  Davis  presided  so  magnificent- 
ly over  the  subcommittee  it  has  been  my 
honor  to  serve  on  with  him.  I  have 
watched  him  there  and  closely  observed 
him  presiding  over  the  full  committee  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  again  here  on 
the  floor  fighting  for  legislation  that  af- 
fected the  Nation  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Clifford  Davis  was  a  successful 
leader  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

The  whole  country  has  felt  the  impact 
of  his  genius  and  has  been  benefited. 
Clifford  Davis'  courage,  integrity,  and 
faith  in  his  fellow  man  will  always  be  an 
inspiration  to  me.  I  will  be  a  better 
Congressman  having  associated  with  this 
great  American.  This  distinguished  son 
of  Tennessee  and  Southerner  served  his 
Nation  in  the  tradition  of  Sam  Houston 


Voting  Record  of  Hon.  Steven  B. 
Deronnian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  collect  in  one  place  information 
which  is  scattered  through  thousands  of 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  In- 
clude here  a  report  of  my  voting  in  the 
two  sessions  of  this  88th  Congress. 

For  12  years  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  have 
given  me  the  privilege  of  serving  my 
country,  as  their  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  tried  to  use  this  opportu- 
nity to  improve  the  welfare  of  my  con- 
stituents and  of  all  Americans.  As  my 
record  indicates,  I  am  independent  of 
thought;  I  have  supported  our  President 
when  I  believed  him  to  be  right  and  op- 
posed him  when  I  felt  his  program  not 
the  wisest  course  for  our  country. 

I  proposed  legislation  seeking  to  ease 
financial  hardships  of  the  retired  and 
the  elderly,  to  broaden  social  security 
and  amend  the  tax  law;  to  reform  Fed- 
eral tax  rates  and  establish  tax  credits 
and  exemptions,  and  to  remove  certain 
excise  taxes;  to  ease  hardships  caused 
by  oversubscribed  immigration  quotas, 
making  it  possible  for  many  families  to 
be  reunited;  to  control  backdoor  spend- 
ing of  Federal  funds;  to  permit  a  non- 
compulsory  nondenominational  prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  investigate  misdeeds 
of  Members  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  require  financial  reports  from 
officials  and  employees  of  the  ChDvem- 
ment,  of  news  media,  lobbyists,  and 
others  who  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  been  given  a  distinguished 
service  award  from  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action;  a  watchdog  of  the 
treasury  award  from  the  National  As- 
sociated Businessmen,  and  the  10th  an- 
niversary commemorative  medal  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations. 
I  have  substantially  assisted  business- 
men on  Long  Island  in  their  contacts 
with  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
himdreds  of  individuals  who  have  asked 
for  my  help. 

I  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  fimds 
needed  to  conduct  a  study  of  Hempstead 
Harbor,  to  determine  the  work  needed 
to  improve  navigation;  and  in  obtaining 
authorization  for  a  similar  study  of  Man- 
hasset  Bay. 

Following  is  the  record  of  my  votes  for 
which  I  was  present. 
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Octobers 


I    Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.  Res.  5,  making  permanent  the  packing  of  the  Committee  on  RuWs, 
Committees  of  the  House. 

On  ordering  previous  question.    (Agreed  249  to  183.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  235  to  196.) 


a  prpwdent  which  could  lead  to  the  packing  and  purging  of  any  and  all 


Has  abused  tax- 


H  j'ReS'ar  makinT^p'^remental  arproprlations  for  Dep.irtmeut'of  Agriruit.ire'for"  ui'  of  CoVnmt^ity"  CredlV(?«^ra"tion 
payers'  money.    There  is  no  justification  for  this  further  support. 
On  Dassase.    (Passed  254  to  154.) - -----  — v'.-y.r; 

H  Res  249authorizing  funds  for  eipensf  s  of  Committee  on  I  n-Americaii  Activities 

HR''S^xSnirnSonito^v^onTof°th'^Uni-ver^  

H  R^'J^^flJ^^ial^Tsfr  Winston  cTdrV-hiir^honor-arVdtT^^^^  o*^"^*^  Wm  pre-" 

vlouSy     American  citizenship  entails  exclusive  obligation  to  this  country,  which  must  be  recogiuzed. 

n.^l^^^^o,^^^^^^Sdnsror-.irc^  ;";;'■ 

On  amendment  to  increase  funds  for  research  and  test  on  RS-,0.  from  W32,986.fJt*i  to  $6»b,hSb,u<A).    ii-dssea  i^n  lo  ii».;  

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Defeated  149  to  258.) -- - ■ 

HR°^6n^opri^a?ta?fi?ndrfo?Tfea^y"^dP^Voffice-f)Vpm^^^^^^  

On  pMsage.    (Passed  38*)  to  17.  i ^-- - - " 

^- VS^XSSaSaliSfands  f^'?Sw?^ks  to  l4..).o^.nno..  t^e  sun,  deleted  from  the  bill  after  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 


DsaooKuri 
▼ot» 


(Piv^sed  2'28tol)i4.) 


■ft  hasbeen  shown  that  the"nee"d  lles.noVin  tlie'lack  of  schoiarshlpe  but  In  lack  of  ade- 


atioMhad  determined  the  programs  concerned  to  be  unjustified 
H  R  5389.  repealbiK  legislation  relating  to  purchase  of  silver 

On  passage.    (Passed  252  to  122.)..  ,-   -    .  - ---,- 

H.R.  12,  Health  Professions  Educational  .\ssistance  Act 

quate  educational  facilities.  ,e,  ,,  j  ,„  ,„  ooo  ^  --- - 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions.    (Failed  1/1  to  239.) - 

On  passage.    (Passed  288  to  122.) ---  ^,,^-_-    ^^  toivi  nivirrrisinr-AiOfii  for  the  same  amount  of  acreage  and  delegating  unwar- 

^rSiffiuffi^nVt'hVre^ftry  'J^T^Tci^S^^Ac^^r^n'JM^Xr.^^^^^  reed  grain  ^d  over  a  significant  por- 

tion  of  the  Income  of  feed  grain  farmers.    Too  great  a  political  teinptatmn  tor  my  man. 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Failed  196  to  205.) - 

On  passage.    (Passed  208  to  195.). 
H.R.  1762.  promoting  coordination  ana  neveiopmeni  o.  euecwvr  r.,...».  ""■•;-7- ,v-VV-;;;v;7r7,i^lmeVource:  value,  purpose,  and  use  of  each 


connection  with 


Nay. 

Nay. 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


196^ 


Date 


travel  outside  the  United  States 

On  passage.    (Passed  387  to  2.) .  ;.  -     ,     «    'i '  «-,  kk-j " 

H.R.  5517.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  Aacal  year  1^.  

H  R^^oSo'^'nffihTl'tSlS'ty  Ac\^f^l^9S^op'?o^^^^^ 

On  passage.    (Passed  340  to  40.) -     "r  "«'"r"  ".V,  lorV     " 

H.R.  5517.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  flsraJ  year  j^-^      a«v.lPratP<1  nubile  works  remflining  in  the  biU.    (Adopted  242  to  129.).... 

8S  S^-o^k^TrTenSt^'o'  ^r<;frXg't^e^Mi^in^  ^'^iS ^^X^J.^'J^^7,  'senL  hearings  and  Investigation  not  yet 

H  Ref  ^"Santlnri)l'dmfnL?Sl  authority  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.i^S,K!?ffiff»icli^urS:5S:^^^^^  

On  motion  to  recommit  and  continue  temporarily  present  debt  limit  of  $3as,0OO,0iK).OOO.    {vmeai'ioiom.)... 

H.R''?(^nfohib&1'crimi^^tiln  on^^^^^^  payment  of  wages  by  employers  engaged  to  commerce- or^roduction  of  goods  for 

nTSarg^fpii^eXSm^^^^^^^^^ 

H  R^54riSirtUle  V  ofKS'u^^l  Act  to  extend  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  a  program  which  hurts  the  family  farm,  aggravates 

the  unemployment  situation,  and  depresses  earnings  of  American  farm  labor.  

H  R'^34W^rthe7amSdmg  the*Reirgani.atIon  Actof  1949  as  amended  toapply  to  reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  Congress  at  any  time 

^O^'amTdmeL^prohlbitlng  iU  use  in  creating  any  new  executive  department,  abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive  department  or  its  func 
tlMis,  or  consolidating  any  2  or  more  executive  departments  or  functions. 
On  parage.    (Passed  226  to  175.). -  - 

HT?7M%VVro&g^thl"lfc^l«^^^^ 

and  paying  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt.  

On  passage.    (Passed  288  to  79.) vv'^,    "", ,n^V      "" 

H.R.  68«8,  appropriations  fund'  for  lesrfsUtive  branch  for  fiscal  year  19M. 

On  passage.    (Passed  271  to  122j.    _^^  „v._„,„:.„„;v  ,  „,  „,,,h„rWinaa,iditionaf  funds  for  loans  aiid'grMts.'nVt^thstM^^^^      the  fact  that 

s[HMit,  only  S2  has  gone  into  hard-core  industrial,  depressed  areas. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 


H  R  4996ramending  provision  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  authoririne  addi 
large  portion  of  funds  previously  authorized  remains  unused,  and  of  every  $..  s[ 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Nay, 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Nay. 


H  R^67?f^vid[n'g"a''-y^r'exfension  of  existing  «>rponite  norm.l  taxVate  and  of  certain  excise  taxes. 
H  R^?0«  wopXri^'fi^dl^foJ  nopartments  of  State.  Justice,  aivl  rommerccand  the  judiciary  andrelated  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
H.J.^Re^s'^rsusr^nlnVTrVhf  19«"  campaignthe  equal  onportur^ity  requirements  of  the  CommunKitions  Acttor  nominees  for  the  offices  of 
iPresident  and  Vice  President.  '  

Onpaissace.    fPassed  263  to  126.) . -.     - .---        -     -  

H  R  6177  amendine  Di-trict  of  Columlu.i  Revenue  Act  re 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instruction  to  increase  Fr. 
HR  7179  apprf)nriatin!r  funds  f.ir  Department  of  Defense. 

H  RlT'^oyiZfS^'^o\Vi  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold  o.T.ce  during  good -bohavior;  i.eV.Yife  tenure." " 

n.R°4%T?e^aline"-^ictVon  0?tUlel8  of  the  T-nite<l  .^tates  Code  to  extend  geographi(«l  application  of  laws  relating  to'seditlous  activities  affect- 

ine  the  Armed  Forces.  .  .  

On  motion  to  recommit,    f  Failed  40  to  339  i  


luin"  to  annual  pivmerit  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  United  States. 
Itnifpiiyment  from  $31,000,000  to  $42,000,000.     (Failed  99  to  237.) 


"•^S/l^j;r^:^:^nl'^l^?^^'?^^-f  llj^l^r^^S^^SiS'^-^onate  amendment  providing  $40,000,000  for  construction  of  a 
Nationr^l  Air  Mnseum.    (Failed  144  to  24o  )  _  


H.R°J£°P?o°™>ine  "rSy  t'rS!  "cS.Vr  rower  mcorr.ctlon  win  «,>lratlo>,  of  Km  o(  cm«:oUV,MM  «.d  W.anMloa  ol .  new 
President 


(Failed  29  to  343.) - - 

1  within  which  the  Bank  may  exercise  its  functions. 
,  ,,,  ,„...  ask  further  conference.    (Passed  379  to  lU...    .... 

H  Re's  TM''p;^o;Tcii;V"'forc;'n^deraiion  of  and  waiving  point  of  order  acralnst  conference  report  on  TI.R.  5207,  amending  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 

inra  ActfauthoririnV  appropriations  to  pw  balance  of  payment  for  Philippine  war  damage.  

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Passed  234  to  166.) - - - 


On  motion  to  recommit  «-ith  instruction  to  eliminate  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
H  R  38?2    nweasiMe""  ding  authority  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washineton.  to  extenc  jxTiod 
On  wnfer^n^  report  and  motion  fo  insist  on  its  di.aerecraent  to  3e":^t^'*™^^■'™':!]L^l1..* 


Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 


Ang. 


Nov.    14 


Nov. 

18 

Not. 

IS 

Nov. 

18 

-Nov. 

19 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Dkbocmiar's 
vote 


-Nov.    20 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Aug. 

6 

Aug. 

6 

Aug. 

7 

Aug. 

s 

Aug. 

14 

.^ug. 

23 

Aug. 

28 

Sept. 

10 

Sept. 

11 

Sept. 

24 

Sept. 

25 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

7 

Oct. 

S 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

23 

Oct. 

28 

Oct. 

28 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

6 

Nov. 

7 

H  R  7500.  authorizing  appropriations  to  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  research  and  development,  construction  of  faciUtles, 

and  administrative  operations,  ,d„.c«h  mt  tn  i  ^  --- 

on  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  bill.    (Passed  387  to  1.) 

,^2KtogU^N-Sa\V'ulVu>eCenter-Act^^^^ 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  293  to  33.). 


discriininatorv  basis.    (Failed  181  to  217). 
„R*?8CcrtlnKo^'hri:^rYoLndingNoV:36;-^^^^^^^^ 

[\M\.     (Failed  164  to  ?J9.) 


Dec.    10 


ad  nfthe  ForAgn -tiistanceTcV.'buViacklng  restrictionVon  aid^^^ 

to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  by  $585.oa),000  and  to  encourage  better  plannmg.    (Passed  222  to  188.) 


improve'inentol  needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  mstitulions. 
On  passape.     (Passed  2^7  to  113.) 
11. R.  78.Vi.  amen 
On  motion  ti 

^"onViotion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions.    (Failed  176  to  200.) --- 

n^ntaVly  rSe^and  a^isun^^^^^^^  mental  health  through  grants  for  construction  and  initial  staffing  of  commumty  mental  health 

care  centers. 

Rel'^i^XatinVr^imMm^^^^^^ 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


II 


Government. 
On  aprieeing  to  resolution. 


II. R.  h363.  amending  the  interna'l  R^vS  CodV.Veducing  individuai  and  cori>ora^^  structural  clianges  with 

re<=pect  to  income  tax.  , 

On  agriving  to  resolution  to  consider  the  bill.    (Passed  3J4  to  b7.)  

On  iiiotion  to  recommit  with  instructions.     (Failed  199  to  226.) 

On  pa-'^sage.    (l'as.<!<>d  271  to  LW.) -^ .- - ' 

11  R.  55,5,5.  increasing  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

On  adoption  of  conference  report,    (.\dopted  333  to  5.)  .     ,—  -. ' 

H.R.  7044.  ameri<linp  I'ublic  Law  S3-193,  relating  to  the  ('orregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission. 

On  apreeinc  to  resolution.     (.Agreed  314  to  12.) --- """ 

"'   OnreMlution  agreeing  to  Senate  amendment  extending  for  1  year  the  Ufe  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
n  R   7179,  appropriation  funds  for  Department  of  Defense. 

HR^il:^7°^ien<S^^'^c;i'Sed^°Si?^an^ldministraH^^^ 
iication  of  documentary  source  material  on  the  history  of  the  l  nited  States, 
of  any  political  influence. 

8   is^r^l^Tting  in^TOlnbaring  mSVer^ 
ta^ded^ndalsis?a^c^  in  improving  mental  health  through  grants  for  construction  and  initial  stalfing  of  commumty  mental  health  centers. 


(Passed  265  to  80.). 


This  is  now  accomplished  through  private  orgamzations  and  free 


(Adopted  299  to  13.: 


HR°&'?°r&°p^TSviL'^o7iaw-;;latTn7to°thTmeihods•bywh 
emploj-ment  Compensation  Act  and  Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored  to  the  Treasury. 


H.R^5945^'SliiK't^P^r^c^eduVe"for\"he"pr6mpt'^^^^^^^ 
On  passage.    (Passed  320  to  44.) 


H  J  Re^'1'1  makinrcontinuing  apprVpriati8ns7oV  thVfiVcaYyeaFl'gM,' wftirnoVxp^  why  Committee  on  Appropriations  does  not  com- 

plete  work  which  should  have  been  finished  prior  to  July  1. 

On  passage.    (Passed  280  to  11.) - - ;  w ' """ 

H.  Res.  314.  granting  additional  travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Failed  119  to  164.) - --- - - — - 

11  R  65(Xi  autliorizing  certain  construction  at  military  installations. 

IIR^'ei'i^Sr'l^mg'lL'S^'Kpubhf^d't't^r'nonprohtinsti^^^ 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  mstitutions. 

II  R'8<.%'T^s"n°g\^ie  DrsmctTc1,lu,*nbta'^^^^ 
for  the  BolLni  to  waive  the  application  of  special  numbering  process  during  the  holiday  season  of  gift-v^Tapped  merchandise. 

of  any  effort  to  control  excessive  spending  programs.  ,    ,  ,„  s 

On  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  bilL    (Passed  212  to  149.) 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Failed  172  to  197.) 


Nay. 
Yea. 


Nay. 


Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay, 


H  R^KiXiemrnTSthl'l^tlrnational  Coffee  Agreement;  "mc^^^^^^ 
President  the  authority  to  manipulate  the  domestic  coffee  market. 

II  R  mMiroviding^for  participation  by  members  of Yhe  Armed  Forces  in  international  sports  activities. 

of  interior  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  project. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pas.s.     (Pa.s,s.>d  2,s3  to  3(i.i.-        -^    

11. R.  9139.  appropriating  funds  for  military  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

HR^qiS^'^Dnronr^U^mlVS^iVs^forceriiain 
Atomk^EmT^j  Conmis^on!st'^  Seaway  Development  Corj^ration,  Tennessee  \alley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basm  commissions. 

S  77?"ime^ndfnpthr\™s^CotUroUn.^ 
for  roinractor  e%io™es^    The  annual  report  of  this  aerncy  rellects  the  philo..,.phy  of  those  who  advocate  surrender  to  the  Communists;  to 
accept  this  measure  is  to  condone  and  encourage  the  police  .■;tatt'  of  the  Kremliii. 


On  pass;ige.    (Passed  2.51  to  134.)- 


This  measure,  at  a  .^OO-percent  increase  in 


H  R  9124  vitalizing  the  R^eservc  Officers  Training  Corps  prngranis  of  the  \nuv.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  _  ■„  .  „    ,»  v,„iJa  r,« 

•"      •      -     ■   ^-  •      •      • ' --^^  •>-"  pecietary  of  Defense  says.  "There  is  no  direct  military  requirement."    It  holds  no 

t  scholarships  do  become  off 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Failed  177  to  164.) 


cost  expands  the  hieh  school  ROTC  program,  for  which  the  Pecietary  of  Defense  says ^       ,  .■       ■.  .     j  j 

^ovisfon  to  aMure  that  those  individuals  given  Ooyenunent  scholarships  do  become  officers  m  the  Regular  service,  as  mtended. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


H  R  10  extending  apiwrtionment  requirement  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  to  temporary  summer  employment. 

H  I^ei^c^M^i^'^rS/^i.I^Sl^ottJin'^S  n,^ 
cotton  ek^r?er     This  is  a  dangerous  concept  of  what  the  responsibility  of  dovernnunt  m  trade  really  is.    The  cost  of  the  subs.dj  of  this  one 
segment  of  our  economy  will  run  close  to  <1. 000.000.000  annually-  which  exceeds  the  total  worth  of  the  L  .S  annual  cotton  crop. 

On  motion  to  recommittal.    (Failed  179  to?24  ) 

On  passage.    (Passed  216  to  182.) -     .-. -• .- V'm'V." '" ' 

H  R  S747  appropriating  funds  for  sundry  independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices. 

'   8n  ffin^^'^^taleX'amJn^uKi^WiS'fbr  a  Vetera,,  bos^ 
170  to  204.) 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
-Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea 
Yea. 
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Dec.  10 

Dec-  10 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  12 


Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

16 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

19 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

28 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 
Feb. 

10 
18 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

27 

Mar. 

4 

Mar. 

5 

Mar. 

10 

Mar. 
Mar. 

11 
12 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

19 
23 
23 
24 

Mar. 

25 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

14 

Apr. 

15 
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.R.  6518,  Improving,  strengthening,  and  accelerating  programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

On  adoption  of  conferenco  report.     (Adopted  273  to  109.) 

.R.  7457,  providing  legal  assistance  for  indigent  defendents  in  criminal  cases  in  U.S.  courts.  

On  agreeing  to  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  bill.    lAgreed  345  to  12.).. . 

On  motion  to  adjourn.    (Failed  214  to  166.) "" 

H.R.  9140,  appropriating  fimds  for  certain  civil  functior.s  adniinistertd  by  the  Prpartnient  of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tcnntssee  Valley  Authority,  and  certam  river  bosin  commissions. 
On  adoption  of  conference  report,  as  agreed  in  conference,  this  bill  includes  $30.0(!0.t;(Mi  for  accelerated  public  works  projects.    Also,  the  criteria 
established  for  the  building  of  power  transmission  lines  would  be  disMtrous  for  private  enterprise     (Adopted  330  to  47.) 
.R.  4955,  strengthening  and  improvine  the  quality  of  vocational  education  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 
On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions,  to  include  a  clause  assuring  that  the  federally  financed  program  will  be  available 
to  all  citizens  without  discrimination  because  of  race  or  color.    ( failed  \M  to  193. ) 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  .301  to  6-'5.) 

^R.  9139,  appropriatine  funds  for  milit:iry  construrtion  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

On  adoption  of  conference  report,    (.\dopted  301  to  1.) 

H|.R.  9499,  appropriating  funds  for  foreign  aid  ani  relate  1  apencies. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  incorporate  language  to  bar  use  of  funds  of  ttie  Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  credit  of  Com- 
muni.st  governments.    (Adopted  218  to  169.) 

On  pa-osnge.    (Passed  2.')0  to  ISS.! 

R.  8667,  authorizing  additional  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  corapirehen-sive  plans  for  certain  river  basins.  

Motion  to  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  public  powcrline  in  the  Bonneville  project,  costing 
an  additional  $160,000,000. 

Disagreement  insisted  upon,  329  to  41 

.R.  9413,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  3.V2  to  6.) 

IlJ.  Res.  875,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  certain  activities  of  the  Deiiartnicnt  of  Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare  related  to  mental 
retardation. 

On  passage.    (Passed  324  to  4.).. 

Sjll53,  extending  the  Federal  Airport  Act  for  3  years  and  authorizing  expiiiluiire  of  jT.i.'n'o.oiKi  per  .vear. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  the  proposed  authorization  by  $15,000,000  per  year.    (Defeated  110  to  201.) 

On  passage.    ( Passed  298  to  1 1 . ) .   . .       .  

H  .R.  4879,  extending  Federal  aid  to  public  libraries  in  nonrural  area-s,  inere  k-ing  authorized  appropriations  from  .$7,500,000  to  <r25,r)no,()()0  for  fiscal 
1964,  authorizing  a  new  program  for  matching  Federal  grants  fur  hliriry  eon.'^truetion  with  .$20,000,000  for  19t)4  authorization  with  unspecified 
amounts  for  1965  and  1966. 
On  amendments  confining  aid  to  rural  and  small  town  areas  but  ilimiiiatinK  Federal  grants  for  lil'rary  construction.    (Defeated  179  to  1S3.)... 

On  recommittal  with  instruction  to  cut  out  the  proposed  library  construetmu  grant  prngrams.    (Defeated  174  to  ls8.) . 

On  passage.    (Passed  254  to  107.) 

HlR.  6041.  amending  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  to  include  fringe  benefits  in  making  of  prevailing  w.age  cleterminations.    Bacon-Davis  Act  generally  pro- 
vides that  workers  on  most  Federal  construction  contracts,  etc.,  be  p  ;i  i  not  less  th.in  prevailing  waees  for  same  area,  as  determined  by  Labor 
Secretary. 
On  motion  to  stop  effort  to  pave  way  for  amendment  providing  for  ju  iiri.il  review  of  prevailing  w  lec  determination  which  would  only  delay 
badly  needed  revision  of  the  act,  presently  a  hodgepodge  r.'sultms  iii  eonfusion.    (.Passed  -X.*;  to  105.: 

On  passage.    (Passed  3.57  to  50.) 

HlR.  7152,  Civil  Rights  \ct. 

On  motion  to  adjourn,  thus  postponing  further  consideration  of  civil  rights  bill  and  vote  on  its  passage.    (Pissed  220  to  175.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  290  to  130.) 

HlR.  7381,  simplifying  and  consolidating  laws  relatin?  to  employment  of  civilians  in  more  than  1  Federal  civilian  position,  and  laws  concerning 
Federal  civilian  employment  of  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  forces,  liberalizing  dual  compensation  provisions  in  regard  to  Federal  employ- 
ment of  retireil  Regular  officers. 

On  motion  to  recommit,  to  prevent  passage.    (Defeated  S3  to  2ti.'.) 

HlR.  9637,  authorizing  $17,000,000,000  for  defense  research  and  development  and  for  ship,  aircraft,  and  missile  procurement. 

On  passage.    (Passed  336  to  0.) 

HlR.  8363,  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (the  tax  bill). 

On  conference  report.    (Passed  326  to  h3.) 

H  R.  9022,  authorizing  an  additional  U.S.  contribution  of  $3,20O,iYin  to  the  International  Development  .\ssf>ciation  which  makes  50-ycar  loans  in- 
«rest  free  but  with  a  *<  of  1  percent  annual  service  charge,  to  underdeveli'in'd  nations.  Percentaee  of  .\inericau  financial  participation  e.xcessive 
IS  are  liberal  terms  of  the  loans,  some  of  which  might  Ije  counter  to  .\meriean  interests  and  policy. 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Passed  208  to  188.^ 

HJR.  8316,  prohibiting  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  interfering  in  operation  and  development  of  radio  and  TV  industry. 

On  passage.    (Passed  317  to  43.1 

E\R.  9666.  authorizing  $115,000,000  for  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  196.5. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  authorization  to  $95,700,000,  the  sum  authorized  in  fiscal  1964.    (Defeated  90  to  309.) 

Passed  by  voice  vote. 

HlR.  8000,  taxing  purchase  of  most  foreign  securities  by  .Americans  from  foreigners,  diseoiir  idng  foreign  Investments  which  bring  us  long-term 
seneflt  through  their  yield  of  profits  and  help  develop  private  enterprise  abroad  without  ciiarjnr.g  the  .\nicrican  taxpayer,  as  is  done  In  case  of 
'oreign  aid. 

On  passage.    (Passed  238  to  142.).. 

HlR.  8070,  establishing  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  unwieldy  in  size,  to  conduct  a  4-year  study,  and  authorizing  $4,000,000  for  this 
jurpose.  The  mass  of  testlmo  ny  and  material  to  be  collected  will  leave  imresolvcd,  4  years  hence,  the  problems  now  existing.  This  is  a  task 
ifhlch  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Congress. 

On  passage.    (Passed  339  to  29.) 

HlR.  8986,  increasing  pay  for  F  ederal  workers.  Members  of  Congress,  and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Coneress,  including  excessive  increases  for  some 
ipeciflc  positions  and  giving  a  reckless  deleeation  of  power  to  the  President  in  allowing  him  to  fix  certain  salaries. 

On  rule  to  consider  the  ^-ill.    (Passed  251  to  147.) 

On  passage.     (Defeated  184  to  222.) .   

H  R.  5838,  allowing  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  .-tandards  from  ot)ier  ajencies.  to  cover  costs  of  research  and  testing  for  those  agencies,  sub- 
ect  to  Budget  Bureau  approval  but  witliout  approval  of  Appropriations  Conimittee. 

On  adopting  open  rule.     (Pa.ssed  264  to  99.)     _ 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Defeated  151  to  173.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  164  to  162.) 

R.  10532,  Treasury-Post  OflRce  appropriations. 

On  amendment  to  restore  $10,000,000  deleted  in  committee  followin?  its  investigation  of  the  budcet  requirements.    (Defeated  160  to  193.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  326  to  20). 

R.  104.56,  authorizing  $5,200,000,000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  an  1  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  1964.     Establishing  an  Electronics  Research 
Tenter  in  Boston,  Mass.,  without  benefit  of  congressional  consideration  of  this  and  other  sites,  including  a  proposed  site  on  Long  Island. 

On  adopting  open  rule.    (Passed  357  to  0) 

On  passage.    (Pa  ssed  283  to  73.) 

SjlS28,  establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial  Commission  and  authorizing  ai  propriations  for  the  celebration. 

On  passage.    (Passed  233  to  39.) .       . 

HlR.  10222,  expanding  and  permanently  establishine  a  food  stamp  program.  This  legislation  will  not  lessen  farm  surpluses  and  states  that  where 
this  program  is  in  effect,  no  distribution  of  surplus  food  will  he  allowed.    It  gives  the  .Secretary  of  .\griculturc  excessive  powers. 

On  recommittal  motion  with  instructions  to  require  participating  St;itcs  to  pay  half  the  costs.    (Defeated  195  to  223.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  229  to  189.) .     

Hi  Res.  665,  a  resolution  concurrine  to  Senate  version  of  cotton-wheit  bill,  estahlishlng  spcei  il  2  yfar  proerams  of  acreage  allotments  and  price 
supports  for  cotton  and  wheat.  The  cotton  subsidy  holds  ^daneeroris  cono-rit  of  what  the  resjMjrisibility  of  ("lovemraent  In  trade  really  is.  It  is 
i  triple  subsidy  for  the  cotton  industry:  the  cotton  farmer  is  subsidized  by  the  t.ixp aver,  the  cotton  exporter  is  further  subsidized  and  this  biH 
subsidizes  the  cotton  mill  operator,  too. 

On  passage.    (Passed  211  to  203  ) .  

R.  10809,  providing  $«,000,000,000  in  appropriations  for  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 

On  passage.    (Passed  347  to  21.) 

S.|2394,  authorizing  ftmds  for  implementing  the  Convention  of  the  Chamizal,  settling  a  boimdary  dispute  between  the  L^nlted  States  and  Mexico  at 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
On  passage.    (Passed  348  to  5.) -- 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.R.  10939,  providing  $46,759,267,000  in  appropriations  for  Defense  Department. 

H.R°ni34^vidtag^.700,000%oinappropriatloM'forbVpa^^  and  related  agencies  and  for  the  Federal  j'udlci'- 

S.  22l7,'au*tho?i^^addiri^fu^S.  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  International  Development  Association.    Similar  to  H.R.  9022,  with  only  minor 
differences. 
On  recommittal.    (Defeated  132  to  247.)._ — - -- - 

H  J   Res  1020,  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  Kaiser.  ,     ,     . 

On  passage      (Failed  150  to  143— ?S  majority  vote  needed  because  of  suspension  of  rules.). 


n.R.  11202,  authorizing  appropriations  for  Agriculture  Department. 


On  passage  of  amendment  appropriation  $1,600,000  for  construction  of  a  peanut  research  center  at  Dawson,  Ga.    (Defe 
On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  insert  language  preventing  iise  of  funds  for  payment  of  export  subsidies 


(Defeated  181  to  198.). 


on  surplus  agricultural 


(Defeated  186  to  187.) 


DKROnNUN'B 

vote 


commodities  sold  to  Communist  countries  unless  approved  by  the  President  and  reported  to  Congress 
On  pa-ssage  of  liill.    (Passed  311  to  64.) -- --- 

n.R.  11369,  authorizing  $1,600,000,000  for  Defense  Department  military  construction. 

H  R  513()  increasing  Federal  insurance  coverage  on  depositors'  accounts  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions  from  present  $10,000  to  $20,000,  a 
bill  submitted  to  House  without  benefit  of  committee  hearings  or  consideration  of  proposed  provisions  seeking  to  protect  depositors,  stockholders, 

and  the  public. 
On  resolution  for  consideration  of  measure.    (Passed  218to  115.) - --- 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Passed  197  to  142.) -.,--,-.--.----;  j^•.■--:-^v--.V",•;^X"AA/;'/;^:n'•'Vl;'*Y"Y■'" " 

II  R  113M)  authorizing  $2,000,000,000  in  new  appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  this  in  addition  to  the  $1,500,000,000  m  the  plpeime. 

On  mot  ion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  by  $222,000,000.    (Defeated  193  to  211.) 

On  pas.sage.    (Passed 230 to  175.) v;""Vx: ■>" V- 

n.R.  11049,  Federal  employees'  pay  raise,  cutting  back  proposed  increase  for  Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other  specific  positions. 

On  passage.    (Passed  2*43  to  157.) 

n.R.  11579,  appropriating  $4,300,000,000  for  civil  public  works  functions. 

On  p;issape.     (Passed  361  to  11.) - 

n.K.  11376,  extending  excise  taxes.  ,  .,  ,.         ,  j  v     ju  <t^ 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  retailer's  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  luggage  and  handbags.    (De- 
feated IS5  to  207.) 

Bill  was  passed  bv  a  voice  vote. 
H  R   11375.  increasing  public  debt  limit  to  $324,000,000. 

On  passage.    (Passed  203  to  182.) ;-----.-- I    --,;       ,    ""' 

n  K  3SSI  (S  6),  authorizing  Federal  program  of  grants  to  States  and  localities  to  build  or  improve  mass  transit  systems.  ^     ...   »    i       / 

On  amendment  regarding  job  protection  for  employees  in  transit  companies  which  would  receive  Federal  aid  or  be  purchased  with  help  of 
Federal  aid,  offered  on  House  floor  without  benefit  of  committee  consideration  of  the  complicated  problems  involved.    (Passed  234  to  1/0.) 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Defeated  190  to  214.) - 

On  passage.     (Passed  212  to  1S9.) 

H  R.  11812,  appropriating  funds  for  foreign  aid.  ,     .      .      ^,„    ,         ,  ,.     „  /r.       j 

On  pa.ssape  of  resolution  waiving  points  of  order  allowing  action  on  appropriation  bill  before  authorization  bill  cleared  the  Congress.    (Passed 

On  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  11812  with  instructions  to  reduce  appropriation  by  $248,000,000.    (Defeated  198  to  208.) 

On  passage,  providing  $3,3(X),000,000  for  foreign  aid  and  $400,(XK),000  for  related  activities.    (Passed  231  to  174.) 

n  Res  789.  concurring  with  Senate  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill  and  clearing  it  for  Presidential  signature. 

On  passage.    (Passed  289  to  126.)... - - -------,-;; -—: v- -IVd":* 

n.R.  319,  to  protect  postal  patrons  from  obscene  mail  matter  and  Communist  propaganda  by  permitting  addressee  to  return  such  mail  to  Post 
Office  Department  to  notify  sender  to  remove  his  name  from  mailing  list. 

On  passage.     (Passed  326  to  19.) 

H.R.  11011,  establishing  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 

On  passage.    (Pas.sed  261  to  76.) v*'j 

n.  Res.  73S,  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3846,  establishing  a  land  and  w  ater  conservation  fund. 

On  pa,ssage.     (Pas.sed  338  to  8.) .---,:--.- r  v"- --.;-,-- vrr--f,-v;,- -Vi-wV- 

n.R.  3873  (S.  978),  permitting  certain  owners  of  fishing  boats  to  receive  free  medical  care  and  hospitalization  at  hospitals  of  the  I  ubllc  Health 
Service. 

On  passage.    (Passed  202  to  170.) - 

H.R.  11S*>5,  increasing  l)enefits  under  social  security. 

On  passage  of  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  the  bill.    (Passed  350  to  29.) 

On  passage  of  bill.    (Passed  388  to  8.) 

II.  Res.  803,  disagreeing  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  11049,  Federal  employees  pay  raise  bill,  and  agreeing  to  conference. 

On  adoption  of  resolution.    (Adopted  246  to  131.) --i--i--.--.-i--;: ;-,""--.""""i:7' Vi re""- 

n.R.  1096,  authorizing  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  State  of  Wisconsin  in  designation  and  administration  of  Ice  Age  Matlonal  facien- 
tific  Reserve  in  that  State.    The  land  and  water  conservation  bill,  passed  on  July  23,  makes  H.R.  1096  unnecessary. 

On  passage.    (Failed  164  to  154— under  suspension  of  rules  a  ^i  majority  is  needed.) - :-.---.- - 

n  R  3672  provides  for  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwich  Park,  and  Fruitland  Mesa,  participatmg  reclama- 
tion projects  under  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  promote  the  production  of  feed  grains  for  livestock,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $27,000,000,  nolwitlistanding  the  fact  that  we  now  have  an  overabundance  of  feed  grains  and  an  overabundance  of  domestic 
beef. 

On  passage.    (Passed  250  to  67.)   -— 

H.R.  10939,  appropriating  funds  for  Department  of  Defense. 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  359  to  0.) :;■:,', \'' ;'";•."" 

On  adoption  of  Senate  amendment  making  34  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval  ships  available  for  work  m  privately 
owned  shipyards.    (Adopted  186  to  178.) 
H.J.  Res.  1145,  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  passage.    (Passed  416  to  0.) - - - - — 

H.R.  11377,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause.    (Failed  197  to  225.) - 

On  amendment  substituting  text  of  S.  2642,  a  similar  bill.    (Passed  228  to  190.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  the  bill.    (Defeated  117  to  295.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  226  to  185.) --- -- v-c-i-'-lL V'v"iTJ 

H.R.  1927,  to  revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  war,  and  their  widows  and  children. 

On  passage.    (Passed  389  to  0.).. - -- .- ---.--z- -,;■ 

H.R.  5990,  amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act,  requiring  certain  findmgs  before  issuance  of  a  solicitation  permit 
thereunder. 

On  passage.    (Passed  301  to  81.) - ,-- z  -\\:- w.- -.,'■" "^■-..iSll" i^ v;"" 

S.  1451,  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Coiurt  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  upon  certain  claims  arising  under  the  Tradmg  \\  ith  the  tnemy  Act. 

On  adoption  of  the  rule  for  consideration  of  the  legislation.    (Adopted  375  to  3.) — 

Bill  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote.  ,,  .  „     ^    ,  ■    ■,  ..uj-  _i 

S.  1627,  enabling  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  m  Laos.  Authonzmg  appropria- 
tions without  knowledge  of  actual  cost  and  for  an  abortive  attempt  to  neutralize  Laos. 

On  passage.    (Passed  268  to  89.) --- --- - 

H.R.  11296,  appropriation  for  independent  offices.  ,  .  ,^    ,.        ,   ,  ,.      ^ ».         .,  , 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  the  bill  by  an  unjustified  sum  of  $250  million,  which,  If  needed,  would  not  be  used  for 
another  half  decade.    (Defeated  114  to  271.)  >     -v      •   j     . 

S.  1006,  increasing  authorization  for  subsidizing  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  without  justifymg  need  to  the  flshmg  mdustry. 

On  passage.     (Passed  198  to  124.)... - - -- ----- -..v.-C" -j";";- i" 

H.  Res.  663,  providing  an  additional  $10,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  extabhshmg  a  precedent  of  irregular 
procedure. 

On  passage.    (Defeated  118  to  156.) ^, — ;;— .-rc—jr-rr^^vrv. — '^VST" 

H.  Con  Res  343  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
whicli  article  subjects  to  a  loss  of  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  those  15  countries,  more  than  2  years  behind  in  paying  assessments,  who  fail  to 
reduce  their  arrears  before  the  Assembly  meets  in  November. 

On  pa,ssage.    (Pa.ssed  352  to  0.) - - - - - 

S.  524  (H.R.  6242),  providing  for  registration  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

On  passage.    (Passed  343  to  7.) -- --- - — - 
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Dftte 
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Aug. 
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1 
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1 
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S 
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3 
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22 

Sept. 

23 
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3 

I.R.  9000,  amending  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  This  measure,  which  will  cuiise  U\o  eoU  ipsf  of  thousands  of  small.  Independent  enterprises 
and  bring  unemployment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  workers,  is  only  remotely  concrme'l  with  nune  safety.  Such  a  controversial  measure  should  not 
be  voted  on  without  full  debate  and  careful  examination.  .^,        ^  ■       .     , 

On  passage      (Failed  202  tol51—?i  majority  required  on  su.^pensinn  of  rules.    ?uch  a  controvirsial  bill  not  possible  under  suspension  of  rules,).. 

I.R.  1839,  providing  for  free  Importation  of  certain  wild  animals  and  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and  meat  products,  threatening 

Increases  in  meat  prices. 

Adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted  232  to  149.) 

I.R.  8864,  Implementing  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

On  acceptance  of  conference  report      (Rejected  183  to  194.) i-i-.TC; "mVu    "> 

I  R  8000  Interest  Equaliiatlon  Tax.  Imposing  tax  on  acquisition.' of  certain  foreign  secunties.  The  long-term  efiect  of  this  measure  will  he  adverse 
to  our  balance  of  payments;  It  Is  Inequitable;  deals  with  a  siTnptoni,  not  a  cause  would  nniove  New  York  City  as  financial  capital  of  the  world; 
and  is  a  step  backward. 

On  passage.    (Passed  221  to  147.) -  —  ^i      ;-\     rv  il 

J  1007,  guaranteeing  electric  consumers  in  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  from  Federal  plants  in  the  area  ... 

On  adoption  of  conference  report  abrogating  the  House  position  lines  cannot  be  built  without  congressional  authorUatlon.     (Adopted  230  to 
134  ) 
3  R  9686  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts.    This  mea.<!ire  seeks  a  new  control,  another  area  of  responsibility  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  which  is  attempting  to  enter  everj-  facet  of  Americiin  life,  every  such  step  Increasing  the  cost  of  Government  and  placing 
a  greater  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

On  passage,    (Passed213  to  135,) - -^    -  ■    -■■ — ii,"  "yx 

!  2701,  providing  for  a  study  to  determine  a  site  for  construction  of  a  sea-icvel  canal  between  the  .\tliintlc  and  Pacuic  uceana. 

On  passage.    (Passed  320  to  23.^ -      -    , -.- - 

a,R,  4487,  to  prevent  or  minimize  inju.-y  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides  and  pesticides. 

On  panage.    (Passed  235  to  111.) ,, — .--  : -  v - 

I  R  12298  (S  2667)  extending  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  and  providing  for  the  use  of  excess  foreign  currencies 
obtained  from  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  be  used  to  prnmotp  dcve'opnn  nt  of  resources  of  less  developed  friendly  foreign  nations. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  tighten  the  definition  of  •'friendly  nations  "     i.Vdopted  1S3  to  1-5.) 

On  paasage.    (Passed  349  to  6,) -  --,  -  .- -•■  -- .•  --.--,,    -, .. \ — -,■. Si,'i- — i  — 

2220.  totorelve  student  loans  to  doctors  and  dentists,  furthering  Federal  control  over  the  Individual;  a  step  toward  socialism:  establishing  dan- 
gerous precedents. 

On  passage,    (Defeated  140  to  161.) .     -„,-      ,■»,,,'..       "      i  _. 

3,R.  12633.  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  largest  sums  in  this  bill  are  for  the  food  stamp  and  poverty  program. 
i)oth  of  which  I  oppose. 

Onpassace,    (Passed  209  to  103) :    .  \,     ^        ,  .    \         .V      *     "v-.V"    fc-  •' 

;,R,  1096,  authorizing  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  State  of  \Vi?con,':tn  in  designation  and  administration  of  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  tn  that  State, 

On  passage,    (Passed  180  to  118.) - 

S.R.  12633,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

On  motion  to  adopt  conference  report.    (Adopted  211  to  7h,) --- 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Derodrui'i 
vote 


Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


;  Yea. 

I  Yea, 


Nay. 

Nay, 

Nay. 
Yea, 


Honorable  Lester  Johnson 


OF 

H(^N.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  Senate  op  the  united  states 

,  'aturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.      I^ELSON.    Mr.     President,     in 
March    lESTER  Johnson,  the  fine  Wis- 
Qongressman,  announced  his  re- 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
<nd  of  the  session  to  say  a  few 

well-deserved  praise. 

winning  a  special  congressional 

n  1953,  Lester  Johnson  has  rep- 

the  people  of  the  old  Ninth  Dis- 

great  distinction. 

chiirman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 

House  Agriculture  Committee 

(Remonstrated  an  enlightened  un- 

of  the  problems  facing  the 


resurgence  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  ex- 
cellence of  Lester  Johnson. 

I  want  to  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorie,  all  of  the  best. 


In  Celebration  of  the  600th  Anniversary 
of  the  Foanding  of  Jagiellonian  Univer- 
sity in  Cracow 


consin 
tiremen 
at  the 
words  o 

Since 
election 
resentec 
trlct 

As 
tee  of 
he  has 
derstandlng 
dairy  inpustry 

He 
the 

from  cotitinuous 
the  private 


with 


a  leader  in  the  fight  to  defend 

Electrification  Administration 

unfounded  attacks  by 

power  interests. 

Consecration  legislation  is  very  close 

Johnson's  heart.    His  imagi- 

slipport  for  wetlands  preservation 

fight  for  passage  this  session  of 

Age  National  Scientific  Reserve 

Wisconsin  have  earned  him  the  grati- 

only  of  the  people  of  his  district 

^  Wisconsin,  but  of  all  those  in  the 

who  value  the  heritage  of  the 


qtemocrat  I  am  particularly  proud 

Johnson.     He  was  the  first 

elected  to  Congress  from  his 

and  one  of  the  first  Democrats 

( (flBce  in  the  resurgence  which  our 
enjoyed  in  Wisconsin  in  the 
years.    No  small  part  of  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  bring  to 
your  attention  this  year's  celebration  of 
the  600th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Poland's  Jagiellonian  University,  the 
second  oldest  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  central  Europe.  It  was  in  1364 
that  King  Casimir  the  Great  signed  per- 
mission for  the  construction  of  this  uni- 
versity, an  institution  that  has  added 
distinction  and  achievement  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Polish  State. 

Originally  called  Cracow  University, 
this  center  of  learning  was  renamed  for 
the  Jagiellonian  dynasty  in  1815,  The 
statute  of  the  institution  was  patterned 
after  the  law  schools  of  the  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Padua,  but  the  Polish 
university  was  more  liberal  and  auton- 
omous in  nature. 

Even  during  a  period  in  its  history 
when  its  academic  character  became  in- 
creasingly ecclesiastical,  the  university 
remained  influential  in  shaping  the  Pol- 
ish national  conscience.  It  boasts  as  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  its  distin- 


guished student  body,  the  mathematician 
and  scientist,  Nicolaus  Copernicus.  Prom 
1500  to  1535,  the  zenith  of  its  develop- 
ment as  part  of  an  independent  Poland, 
it  drew  to  its  doors  all  Polish  writers  and 
scientists,  as  well  as  students  from  the 
surroimding  central  European  countries. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Jagiellonian  University  displayed  distinc- 
tion in  Its  physical  features,  as  well,  with 
the  addition  of  the  beautiful  Collegulm 
Maries,  still  today  a  jewel  of  Cracow 
Gothic  architecture. 

Under  the  influence  of  Hugo  Kollataj, 
a  renowned  scholar  and  writer,  mudi 
needed  reform  in  teaching  was  instituted 
and  the  university  ultimately  reached.  In 
1869,  another  period  of  "flowering  and 
supremacy."  Historical  studies  were 
particularly  outstanding  at  this  time. 

But  after  500  years  of  academic  and 
cultural  eminence,  the  two  World  Wars 
of  the  20th  century  did  not  spare  this 
seat  of  learning.  The  intellectual 
strength  of  the  university  was  weakened 
by  the  First  World  War  but  not  de- 
stroyed. However,  the  Nazi  occupation 
during  the  Second  World  War  stripped 
the  institution  of  many  of  its  accom- 
plished faculty  and  left  it  with  a  tre- 
mendous task  of  rebuilding  its  scientific 
faculty  and  activities. 

Nevertheless,  today  this  oldest  Polish 
house  of  learning  has  recovered  and  Is 
proclaiming  its  well-deserved  pride  in  t 
long  history  of  achievement.  It  has 
awarded  honorary  doctorate  titles  to 
nine  Polish  scholars  and  scientists  as  well 
as  others  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Holland,  Yugoslavia, 
East  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  recipients 
from  our  Nation  are  William  Bloom,  bi- 
ologist from  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Linus  Pauling,  chemist  and  Nobel  Prise 
wirmer;  and  Dudley  White,  cardiologist 
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In  a  world  where  education  and  leam- 
ing  are  universal  goals,  I  take  great 
D^nal  pride  In  commemorating  the 
600  years  of  Poland's  commitment  to  the 
attainment  of  such  goals. 


The  Activities  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  tennessxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
88th  Congress  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  undertook  and  completed  a 
rather  heavy  schedule  of  studies  and  in- 
vestigations regarding  various  problems 
facing  the  4V2  million  small  business 
concerns  operating  in  our  country  at  this 

time. 

All  members  of  the  committee,  repre- 
senting both  sides  of  the  aisle,  partici- 
pated in  these  studies  and  worked  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  to  find  the 
best  possible  solutions  to  the  various 
matters  receiving  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee. Without  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  of  the  members  the  achievements  and 
accomplishments  of  the  commit- 
tee would  not  have  been  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  for 
their  efforts  and  their  cooperation. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  forwarded  to 
you  a  letter  in  which  I  reported  upon 
the  work  of  our  committee  during  this 
Congress.  Since  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  interested  in  small  business 
problems  and  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee, with  your  permission,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  com- 
munication be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  chairman's  progress  letter  to 
Speaker  McCormack  follows: 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, HOUSE  OF  Representatives 
OF  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  1, 1964. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorm.\ck. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  the  88th  Con- 
gress approaches  adjournment,  I  wanted  to 
submit  to  you  this  brief  summary  of  the 
work  carried  out  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  during  the  2  years  com- 
prising this  Congress. 

As  you  will  recall,  upon  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  resolution  creating  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  your  desire  that  the  following 
Members  serve  thereon;  Representatives 
Joe  L.  Evins.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  chair- 
man; Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas; 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Tom  Steed,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  James 
Roosevelt,   Democrat,   of   California;    John 

C,  Kluczynski,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;   John 

D,  DiNGELL,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  William 
M.  McCuLLOCH,  Republican,  of  Ohio;  Arch 
A,  Moore,  Jr,,  Republican,  of  West  Virginia; 
William  H,  Avery,  Republican,  of  Kansas; 
H.  Allen  Smith,  Republican,  of  California; 
Howard  W.  Robison,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  and  Ralph  Harvet,  Republican,  of 
Indiana. 


The  resolution  authorized  the  committee, 
among  other  things,  to  investigate  problems 
of  small  business  enterprises  generally  and 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  In  relation  there- 
to which  would  be  of  public  Interest  and 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

Pursuant  to  appointment  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by 
the  House  our  committee  set  forth  on  an 
active  and  vigorous  program  during  the  88th 
Congress. 

assistance  to  members  of  the  house 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  important  as- 
pects of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  consists  of  the  as- 
sistance the  committee  provides  Members  of 
the  House  seeking  to  help  their  small  busi- 
ness constituents.  The  committee  and  its 
professional  staff  performed  a  considerable 
volume  of  this  "casework"  for  Members  who 
sought  such  assistance.  The  problems  pre- 
sented usually  required  the  staff  to  contact 
various  governmental  agencies  and  fre- 
quently entailed  independent  legal  research 
in  order  to  provide  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  Members  and  their  small  business  con- 
stituents. 

In  accordance  vrtth  the  well-established 
policy  of  the  committee,  all  such  requests  of 
Members  of  the  House  received  priority 
consideration. 

FULL    committee    HEARINGS 

1.  During  the  early  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, groups  of  small  business  retailers  were 
stunned  by  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  announcing  that  the 
placing  of  joint  advertisements,  featuring 
prices  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  by  the 
cooperating  stores,  would  be  Illegal.  Imme- 
diately following  that  ruling  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  held  public  hearings 
which  "cleared  the  air"  and  which.  In  effect, 
brought  about  a  reversal  of  this  decision  of 
the  Commission. 

The  practice  In  question  consisted  of  an 
arrangement  applied  In  various  communi- 
ties or  States  wherein  Independently  owned 
local  small  business  grocers,  druggists,  hard- 
ware stores,  or  others,  would  place  joint  ad- 
vertisements m  behalf  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  group.  In  this  way,  and  only  In  this 
way.  could  the  Independent  retailers  gain 
the  benefits  that  flow  automatically  from  the 
use  of  newspaper  display  advertisements. 
Without  such  advertising,  the  small  busi- 
nesses could  not  hope  to  compete  against 
the  large  chain  organizations  operating  In 
the  same  market. 

Testimony  delivtered  by  the  committee 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  and  from 
the  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  provided  assurances 
that  small  retailers  need  not  abandon  their 
joint  advertising  programs;  that  groups  of 
them  could  continue  to  purchase  Joint  dis- 
play space  in  newspapers  as  before  and  thus 
carry  forward  their  efforts  to  stay  in  business. 

The  hearings  and  the  report  entitled  "FTC 
Advisory  Opinion  on  Joint  Ads"  (H.  Rept. 
699)  received  widespread  acclaim  from  the 
newspapers  and  small  business  retailers  who 
benefited  from  the  hearings.  The  commit- 
tee's proceedings  were  characterized  as  an 
example  of  a  congressional  committee  act- 
ing promptly,  boldly,  and  without  hesita- 
tion to  provide  constructive  and  affirmative 
help  to  small  business  at  the  exact  time 
when  such  help  was  needed. 

2.  The  full  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  small  business  and  foreign  trade.  In 
these  hearings  the  committee  documented 
more  than  400  pages  of  testimony  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  trade  associations,  export 
firms,  and  small  business  concerns  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  trade  opportunities  for  small 
business.  Testimony  was  received  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  Trade  Expansion 


Act  of  1962,  with  special  attention  g:iTen  to 
those  portions  of  the  act  relating  to  adjust- 
ment assistcmce  for  firms  damaged  as  a 
result  of  trade  concessions. 

It  is  felt  that  the  printed  record  of  those 
foreign  trade  bearings  contains  the  most 
complete  documentation  of  Information  rela- 
tive to  small  business  opportunities  in  for- 
eign trsMle  that  is  now  available.  An  an- 
nouncement that  appeared  in  a  Klplinger 
Letter  about  the  hearings  resulted  tn  hun- 
dreds of  extra  requests  for  copies  of  the 
printed  hearings  being  received,  which  ex- 
hausted the  commttee's  supply. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  com- 
plimented the  committee  and  wrote  to  the 
chairman  that  the  hewings  should  "act  as 
both  a  guide  and  spur  to  small  businessmen 
considering  ventures  Into  foreign  markets 
and  to  Government  officials  responsible  for 
assisting  them." 

3.  Our  committee  has  held  rather  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  printed  record  of 
these  hearings,  a  tabulation  was  added  show- 
ing the  number  of  loans  and  their  amounts 
granted  by  the  SBA  to  small  business  con- 
cerns located  in  each  congressional  district 
of  all  States. 

The  committee  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  completing  its  report  based  on  these 
hearings. 

4,  During  March  1964,  the  full  committee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  small  business  Is  being  as- 
sisted by  this  program. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  the 
committee  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  small  business  Investment 
companies  with  diversified  types  of  opera- 
tions located  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  The  Honorable  Eugene  P. 
Foley,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  new  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Investment  Division,  Richard 
E.  Kelley,  presented  a  complete  report  of 
that  agency's  Investment  program. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   HEARINGS 

Immediately  after  the  committee  was 
organized  during  the  early  days  of  the  88th 
Congress,  a  number  of  subcommittees  were 
created  and  It  has  developed  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mittee has  been  handled  by  these  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member.  Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM  E.  McCuLLOCH,  scrve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  each  of  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

Subcommittee  No,  1:  Representative 
Wright  Patman.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  serves 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  Its  Juris- 
diction includes  the  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  their  Impact  on  small  business.  Other 
Members  serving  on  this  subcommittee  in- 
clude Representatives  Joe  L.  Evins.  James 
Roosevelt,  William  H.  Avery,  and  Ralph 
Harvey. 

The  subcommittee's  study  of  the  Impact 
of  534  tax-exempt  foundations  on  small  busi- 
ness Included  an  Investigation  of  their  in- 
come and  the  sources  of  that  Income;  their 
expenditures  and  the  purposes  for  which 
made,  together  with  stock  manipulations  and 
Intercorporate  dealings.  These  Inquiries 
were  necessary  to  learn  whether  the  opera- 
tions of  the  foundations  are  charitable  and 
not  mercenary. 

The  subcommittee  Is  developing  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  foundations  to 
achieve  corporate  control,  to  secure  special 
favors,  and  to  utilize  their  economic  power 
to  create  vmfalr  competitive  conditions. 
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covers    the   extent   to   which 
are  using  foiindatlons  to 
however  legally, 
iloteworthy  that  the  534  foundations 
St  udy  by  the  committee  had  accumu- 
(^nspent)   income  of  tQOe  million  at 
of  1960,  as  against  $271  million  at 
of  1951. 
Irst    report    of    the    subcommittee 
was  submitted  in  the  87th  Con- 
second  report,  submitted  during 
1963,    deals    with    the    commercial 
of  certain  foxindations  which  ap- 
defeat  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
It  also  brings  to  light  the 
the  use  of  foundations  as  business  f 
ind  for  tax  avoidance,  In  the  sub- 
chairman's  view,   has   become   a 
e<4onomlc  evil  which  has  too  long  been 
and  must  now  be  terminated. 

to  the  great  demand  for  re- 
the  first  two  reports,   5,000  addl- 
c^ples  of  each  were  published. 

March  1964,  a  third  report  of  the 

chairman     was     issued.     It 

a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Alfred 

estate.  Including  its  affiliate,  the 

Foundation    of    Jacksonville,   Fla. 

among  other  things,  describes 

effects    that   this    and   similar 

ODs  exert  upon  the  tax  base. 

mmlttee  held  public  hearings  In 

and  September,  1964. 

of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon, 

acknowledged  the  desirability 

(^ongress  and  the  administration  re- 

those   areas   where    tax    exemp- 

tax  deductions  are  provided. 

Sfecretary  also  stated  that  the  Treas- 

not  know  the  nvmiber  of  founda- 

may  be  in  existence  and  that  the 

Small  Business   Committee's  studies 

of  great  value  to  the  Department 

Treasury.    For    example.    Secretary 

acknowledged   that   the   self-dealing 

in  our  subcommittee's  studies  was 

llljuminatlng    and    certainly    required 

reforms.    Moreover,  he  Indicated 

a  result  of  our  studies,  the  Treasury 

attempting  to  tabulate  the  number 


foun(  atlons. 


Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Caplin  outlined  to   the   subcom- 
he  measures  his  agency  had  taken 
about  compliance  with  the  tax  laws 
exenlpt  organizations  and  suggested  that 
consldei  atlon    be   given    to   imposing    some 
limltatii  »n  upon  the  life  or  the  capital  of  the 
foundations. 

F.  Cohen,  Chairman-designate  of 

and    Exchange    Commission, 

concerning  the  relationship  of  the 

tax-exempt  foundations  and  charl- 

Mr.  Cohen  stated  that,  prior 

Issuance  of  our  studies,  the  SEC  had 

of  the  abuses  In  stock  market 

by  certain  foundations. 

Commissioner.    Internal    Revenue 

Bertrand    M.    Harding    was    asked 

commercial   and   other   activities 

foundations  which  defeat  the  in- 

purpose  of  the  tax-exemption  stat- 

ijnirlng  his  testimony,  the  fact  that 

are  used  as  devices  for  tax  avoid - 

highlighted. 

Ittee  No.  2 :  Representative  Abra- 

MULTXS,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Is 

of  Subcommittee  No.  2  which  was 

the  duty  of  considering  problems 

business  and  Government  procure - 

Other  members  of  this  subcommlt- 

Representatlves    Tom    Stted, 

RooszviXT,    H.    Allen    Smith,    and 

W.   ROBISON. 

1  taff  Of  the  subcommittee  surveyed 
agencies  and  prime  contractors 
In  the  West  Coast  area  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiver  ess  of  the  small  business  subcon- 
tracting  program  authorized  by  Public  Law 


Inc  Lude : 


87-305  (subsec.  8(d)  (1) ,  Small  Business  Act) . 
The  staff  conferred  with  the  commanding 
general,  U.S.  Air  Force  Western  Contract 
Management  Region,  Mira  Loma  Air  Force 
Station,  Calif.,  who  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  Air  Force  contracts 
awarded  prime  contractors  in  that  area. 

Conferences  were  also  held  with  responsible 
officials  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.;  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver 
City.  Calif.;  and  North  American  Aviation, 
Inc.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  Their  small  busi- 
ness subcontracting  practices  and  procedures 
were  examined  and  reviewed  to  determine 
their  effectiveness. 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  November  12.  1963,  during  which 
testimony  was  received  from  representatives 
of  the  three  military  departments  as  well 
as  the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  Hearings  also 
were  held  on  November  13  and  14,  1963,  at 
which  time  testimony  was  presented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Federsil  Communications 
Commission.  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  General 
Services  Administration.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

At  hearings  held  during  June  and  July 
1964,  representatives  of  private  industry  tes- 
tified regarding  procurement  practices  of 
Government  agencies  and  their  effect  upon 
small  business.  The  subcommittee  conclud- 
ed Its  inquiry  with  a  final  hearing  on  August 
12,  1964,  when  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
SBA  testified. 

The  subcommittee  protested  a  General 
Services  Administration  gasoline  procure- 
ment In  which  only  large  refiners  were  able 
to  participate.  This  plan  was  subsequently 
abandoned  and  the  agency  was  thereupon 
urged  by  the  subcommittee  chairman  to  re- 
view its  procurement  procediires  in  other 
Industries  to  remove  any  restrictions  which 
might  prevent  small  business  from  receiving 
a  fair  share. 

The  subcommittee  and  its  professional  staff 
handled  a  considerable  volume  of  complaints 
respecting  Instances  of  procurement  practices 
believed  to  be  Inimical  to  small  business.  In 
each  instance  the  subcommittee  Investigated 
the  matter  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
objections. 

Subcommittee  No.  3:  Representative  Tom 
Steed,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  is  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  3.  Other  members  serv- 
ing on  this  subcommittee  are:  Representa- 
tives Abraham  J.  Mttlter.  John  Dingell, 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr  ,  and  Howard  W.  Robison. 

The  matters  referred  to  this  subcommit- 
tee for  study  and  investigarlon  related  pri- 
marily to  the  Impact  of  taxation  upon  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  subcommittee  and  the  members  of 
the  full  committee  cooperated  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  worked  diligently 
for  the  enactment  of  the  $11.5  billion  tax 
reduction  bill  enacted  into  law  this  year. 
This  subcommittee  has  for  a  number  of  years 
studied  the  Impact  of  taxation  upon  small 
business  and  repeatedly  made  recommenda- 
tions for  tax  reduction  for  small  business. 
This  subcommittee  assisted  materially  In  de- 
veloping facts  and  sentiments  In  support  of 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  Passage  of  the 
tax  reduction  legislation  has  been  received 
with  gratification  by  American  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Another  area  of  study  assigned  to  this 
subcommittee  was  the  Investigation  of  the 
effects  of  Imports  of  foreign  crude  oil  upon 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry.  During 
the  preceding  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  and  Issued  its  report. 
Since  then,  certain  Interpretations  of  the 
controlling  regulations  have  been  made  which 
have  altered  somewhat  the  quota  system  for- 


merly in  effect.  In  addition,  tesponubmtt 
for  administering  the  petroleum  import  nS 
gram  has  been  transferred  from  the  fim 
dent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior         ' 

The  staff  of  the  subcommittee,  from  tlin« 
to  time,  has  observed  and  considered  ^S 
effects  upon  small  business  of  the  Prna 
dentlal  Proclamation  3541,  of  Jime  10,  lagj" 
adjusting  imports  of  petroleum  produce 
other  than  residual  fuel  oil. 

Subcommittee  No.  4 :  Representative  Jun 
Roosevelt,  Democrat  of  California,  \a  chair- 
man  of  Subcommittee  No.  4  which  studlti 
and  Investigates  distribution  problems  af. 
fecting  small  business.  Other  members  oi 
the  subcommittee  are ;  Representatives  Ton 
Steed,  John  C.  Klucztnski,  Arch  A.  Moou. 
Jr.,  and  Wu-liam  H.  Avert. 

The  subcommittee  has  developed  Infonaa. 
tlon  indicating  there  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency  for  manufacturers  to  take  over  the 
functions  previoxisly  carried  on  by  eaaii 
businessmen  in  the  several  levels  of  distribu- 
tion and  fabrication.  A  growing  number  of 
firms  throughout  the  economy  appear  to  be 
supplying  their  customers  and  also  com- 
peting with  them.  This  competition  by  large, 
integrated  firms,  has,  in  many  cases,  beeo 
highly  detrimental  to  independent  buil. 
nesses. 

On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary  study, 
the  subcommittee  proceeded  to  make  i 
thorough  investigation  of  "The  Impact  Upon 
Small  Business  of  Dual  Distribution  and 
Related  Vertical  Integration."  Commencing 
on  May  8,  1963,  29  public  hearings  were  held 
over  a  period  of  8  months.  Altogether,  8 
printed  volumes  of  the  record  of  these  com- 
prehensive hearings  were  complied,  cover- 
ing dual  distribution  and  related  problemi 
in  46  different  industries.  A  total  of  176 
witnesses  participated,  and  testimony  vai 
received  from  representatives  of  43  trade 
associations. 

At  present,  a  proposed  report  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  review  and  consideration. 

On  January  24,  1964,  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  In  Baltimore  regarding  small 
business  problems  stemming  from  the  vait 
changes  which  many  metropolitan  shopping 
areas  are  experiencing.  Urban  renewal,  new 
highways,  the  exodus  to  suburbia,  and 
"neighborhood  blight"  are  prime  factors  In 
this  complex  of  problems  threatening  to  de- 
stroy small  business  concerns  operating  In 
the  older  existing  neighborhood  shopping 
areas. 

A  similar  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles  on  November  23  and  24. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  Auguit 
31.  September  1  and  2,  1964,  regarding  the 
impact  upon  small  business  of  U.S.  softwood 
Ivunber  standards. 

Testimony  was  received  from  Representa- 
tives George  F.  Senner,  Jr.,  of  Arizona; 
Edith  Green,  of  Oregon;  Compton  I.  Whth, 
Jr.,  of  Idaho;  and  Arnold  Olsen,  of  Mon- 
tana; as  well  as  from  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  spokesmen  for  the 
American  Lumber  Standards  Conunittee,  In- 
dustry trade  associations,  and  a  nimiber  of 
representatives  of  small  business  interests. 

Since  the  hearing,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  announced  Its  intention  to  r^ 
constitute  the  American  Lumber  Standardi 
Committee  to  make  It  more  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  lumber  Industry.  Un- 
der the  Department  proposal,  small  buii- 
nesses  and  Independent  firms  would  have  tu 
more  representation  than  is  true  on  the 
present  committee. 

On  April  20  of  this  year,  the  Supreo* 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  a  precedent- 
shattering  decision  ruled,  in  the  case  d 
Simpson  v.  Union  Oil  Company  of  Californit, 
that  consignment  sales  of  gasoline  may  no* 
be  used  as  a  means  to  control  small  buslnM 
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operators  of  service  stations.  The  Court 
inits  decision  quoted  at  length  from  hearings 
held  by  Subcommittee  No.  4  during  the  85th 
Congress.  Subsequently,  inquiry  was  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  this  decision  on  the 
west  coast  petroleum  consent  decree,  which 
appears  to  specificaUy  permit  the  consign- 
ment form  of  distribution.  The  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  antitrust  In- 
formed the  subcommittee   that  it  was  the 


6.  The  committee  undertook  to  bring  up  to 
date  an  important  House  document  entitled 
"Congress  and  the  Monopoly  Problem:  56 
Years  of  Antitrust  Development,  1900-56." 
Upon  completion  of  this  revision  the  report 
will  Include  all  antitrust  legislation  develop- 
ments up  to  and  Including  action  taken  by 
the  88th  Congress.  This  report  Is  being  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

7.  In  response  to  demands  for  a  complete 
cataloging  of  all  of  the  committee's  hearings 


nosltlon  of  the  Antitrust  Division  that  those     cataloging  ol  ail  oi  tne  commi^ec  s  ucuriixBB 
fl^is  ooerating  under  the  provisions  of  the     and  reports  issued  since  the  creation  of  the 

committee  in  1941.  an  indexed  compUatlon 


Anns  operating  under  the  provisions 
west  coast  consent  decree  must  conform 
with  the  decision  In  the  Simpson  case.  A 
hearing  is  schednled  to  be  held  by  the  sub- 
committee in  Los  Angeles  on  November  20 
and  21  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  companies  are  complying  with  the  prin- 
ciples articulated  by  the  Court. 

As  a  result  of  the  expression  of  more  than 
20  Members  of  the  House,  Including  the 
Speaker,  and  20  Members  of  the  Senate,  this 
subcommittee  has  scheduled  plans  for  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  methods  of  dis- 
tributing automobile  parts  and  dealer  rela- 
tionships by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Confer- 
ences with  officials  of  the  corporation,  small 
business,  and  other  persons  interested  are 
now  in  process  on  this  current  Issue  affecting 
small  business  in  the  automobile  industry. 

small  business   seminars,   additional  field 

WORK,    investigations    AND    CONFERENCES 

1.  Pursuant  to  a  request  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Government-in- 
dustry seminars  for  small  businessmen  of 
the  Indiana-Ohio  area  were  held  in  April  and 
again  In  September  1963.  The  program  fea- 
tured prominent  Government  and  industry 
leaders  expert  in  the  fields  of  (1)  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets;  (2)  Government 
procurement;  (3)  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  industry;  and  (4)  market  research. 
Approximately  115  businessmen  were  present 
and  they  praised  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  for  its  service  and  assistance. 

2.  In  an  endeavor  to  be  of  optimum  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses  located  in  the 
Appalachian  area.  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  that  region  were  invited  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
to  attend  a  briefing  session  on  April  26,  1963, 
in  the  chairman's  office.  At  this  meeting, 
John  Home,  then  Administrator  of  the  SBA, 
explained  and  discussed  the  various  SBA 
programs  which  are  available,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. Members  of  the  House  or  staff 
who  attended  represented  nine  congressional 
districts  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

3.  In  order  to  develop  firsthand  informa- 
tion regarding  the  manner  In  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  conducts  its 
disaster  program,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee's staff  visited  the  various  SBA  offices  in 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  during  March  1964. 
The  places  visited  included  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Covington 
and  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  well  as  the  areas  ad- 
jacent to  each. 

4.  At  the  Instance  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
staff  conducted  preliminary  studies  and  in- 
quiries into  certain  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness inventors  and  patentees.  The  matter  of 
the  lack  of  protection  for  small  business 
Inventors  during  the  "patent  pending"  pe- 
riod is  the  area  to  which  the  staff  particu- 
larly addressed  Itself. 

5.  The  staff  report  on  "Mergers  and  Super- 
concentration,"  which  was  issued  during  the 
87th  Congress,  is  being  brought  ifp  to  date  by 
developing  additional  information  regarding 
the  acquisition  of  small  business  firms  by 
large  industrial  and  merchandising  concerns. 


of  these  publications  was  prepared,  printed, 
and  widely  distributed  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, libraries,  and  small  business  firms 
throughout  the  United  States. 

8.  The  committee's  staff  at  this  time  Is 
developing  preliminary  Information  regard- 
ing small  business  problems  associated  with 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

9.  During  the  remaining  months  of  the 
88th  Congress,  the  committee  and  its  profes- 
sional staff  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  supply 
any  assistance  desired  by  any  Member  of  the 
House  in  connection  with  small  business 
problems  confronting  their  constituents,  and 
American  small  business. 

CONCLUSION 

A  final  report  describing  in  detail  the 
studies,  Investigations,  hearings,  and  work 
of  the  committee  during  this  Congress  will 
be  prepared,  and  following  full  committee 
action  and  approval,  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  prior  to  expiration  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

As  indicated  above,  however,  I  wanted  to 
provide  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  report 
concerning  the  work  performed  by  our  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  small  business  during 
the  past  2  years. 

With  highest  esteem,  kindest  regards,  and 
best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Chairman. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Kansas,  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

of   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  come 
to  an  end  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to 
the  people  of  my  district  to  submit  a 
report  to  them  of  the  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  part  I  have  played  therein. 

I  have  always  believed  that,  to  be  an 
effective  Congressman,  one  must  not  only 
know  his  district,  the  problems  of  his 
district,  but  also  the  "thinking"  of  the 
people  whom  he  represents.  As  a  Con- 
gressman for  the  past  2  years  and  prior 
to  that  as  an  assistant  to  two  Kansas 
Senators,  I  think  I  know  my  district,  its 
problems  and  what  must  be  done.  I  have 
known  no  other  job  than  to  shuffle  back 
and  forth  between  Kansas  and  Washing- 
ton serving  my  State  and  my  district  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

So  that  I  may  know  the  views  of  the 
people  I  represent — and  so  they  might 


know  my  thinking — I  have  been  in  con- 
stant contact  through  comprehensive 
questionnaires,  weekly  newsletters,  radio 
reports,  news  releases  and  visits  back  to 
the  district.  I  have  maintained  district 
offices  with  full-time  employees  for  the 
convenience  of  my  constituents  so  that 
their  problems  can  be  more  expeditiously 
and  effectively  served.  Through  these 
means  of  communication  together  with  a 
steady  flow  of  correspondence  it  has  been 
possible  for  me  to  understand  my  district, 
my  constituency  and  vice  versa. 

Although  the  primary  duty  of  a  Con- 
gressman is  to  assist  in  the  formulation 
of  legislative  solutions  to  the  knotty 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems 
that  confront  our  Nation,  State,  and  his 
district,  a  Member  of  Congress  must  al- 
ways stand  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
any  citizen  or  community  who  may  need 
help.  He  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  any  citizen  who  has  a  grievance  and 
feels  that  he  is  getting  unfair  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  some  Federal  agency. 

Thousands  of  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived by  me  during  the  past  19  months 
requesting  information  regarding  Grov- 
ernment  programs,  grants-in-aid,  social 
security,  veterans'  benefits,  welfare, 
school  aid,  hospital  and  nursing  home 
assistance,  agricultural  bulletins,  debate 
materials,  and  so  forth.  You  name  It 
and  we  have  received  a  letter  about  it. 

Over  3,500  letters  have  been  received 
from  individuals  having  problems  relat- 
ing to  social  security,  veterans'  benefits, 
immigration,  passports,  Indian  claims. 
FHA  and  veterans'  loans,  small  business 
loans,  acreage  allocations,  fiood  control, 
watershed  programs,  Federal  buildings, 
jobs,  VA  hospital  care,  income  tax, 
academy  appointments,  improved  mall 
routes,  surplus  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Through  my  district  office  and  a  com- 
petent staff,  we  have  been  able  to  be  of 
helpful  assistance  to  hundreds  of  people. 
This  assistance  is  given  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  party  affiliation. 

THE    88TH    CONGRESS,    1ST    SESSION 

My  first  term  of  Congress  has  gone  on 
record  as  the  longest  session  in  peace 
time  history.  It  lasted  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  of  1963.  Adjournment  did 
not  come  until  Christmas  Eve,  leaving 
less  than  2  weeks  between  sessions.  My 
attendance  record  for  this  session  shows 
that  I  was  present  93  percent  of  the  time 
on  all  roUcalls. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  88th  Con- 
gress, obviously  all  is  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  No  greater 
blot  could  have  been  placed  on  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Along  with  scores  of  my 
colleagues,  I  inserted  a  special  memorial 
tribute  to  the  late  President  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  December  5,  1963. 

The  Congress,  reflecting  the  mood  of 
the  country,  assumed  a  conservative  ap- 
proach to  all  spending  programs  and  the 
administration  sensing  this  feeling 
focused  its  attention  on  foreign  affairs. 
New  spending  programs  were  received 
with  little  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  the  two 
most  important  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  were  the  tax  reduction  bill  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.    During  the  debate 
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on  civil  rights,  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time  in  1  istory.  invoked  the  cloture  rule 
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LEGISLATION 

Although  the  civil  rights  bill  and  tax 
bill  received  the  bulk  of  publicity,  there 


were  other  significant  legislative  pro- 
posals  adopted.  Here  is  a  summary  and 
my  vote  on  each  of  them: 


Summary  of  bill 


Military  orocurement  authoriiation  (H.R.  2440).  which  authorized  $l.\9a).000,fXXi  for  armament  procurement  and  research  development, 

passed  Mar.  13.  1963.    This  bill  included  funds  for  the  RS-70  plane  and  for  i  a-lditional  nuclear  subniannes. 
19f3supp!ementil  appropriation  'H.R   5517)  which  was  to  restore  $450.I>IK).()0(^  for  the  accelerated  public  works  program  (^\  PA  spelled 

Silv^MM^ation  (H.R.  53S9);  This  bill  authorlied  the  issuance  of  fl  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  replace  $1  silver  certificates.    It  represented 
a  flnal  victory  of  paper  money  over  coin  by  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  kind  of  paper  money  with  100  percent  metal  backing. 

Medic^eduMtk)nVin:'ThVbm7utho'^^^^  In  construction  grants  to  help  build  teaching  facilities  for  training  more  doctors. 

dentists  nurses,  etc.     It  also  authorized  student  loans  for  doctors  .,,,...  u     .     /        j 

Fw'd  Krain  proiCT^  irecommitta)  motion):  1  favored  this  leeislation  but  voted  to  lu.ld  ui.  nny  a(  tion  until  after  the  growers  wheat  referendum 
ASicKaUM^ch  (H  R  40)  authorized  matching  grants  to  the  States  to  expand  research  facilities  at  State  farm  experimental  stations.. 

Congressional  foreign  travel  ( H .  J .  Res.  245)  proposes  a  tightening  u  p  ""  H°.^-,7"™enH'aidforeigntravel 

Increasing  public  debt  limit  (H.R.  6009).  a  bill  to  Increase  the  national  debt  limit  to  $309,000,000.000 

Equal  pay  for  women  (H.  Res.  362) .      -  .  —       -- —     

Area  redevelopment  funds  (H.R.  4996)  authorized  $455.000.000..  j-„„"":."j " 

Vocational  education  bill  (H.R.  4955)  authorized  $450,000,000  over  a  4-.vear  period  for  vocational  education  aW.  — .. 

H  R  6143-  Authorized  $1  200,000,000  in  grants  and  loans  to  build  more  buildmgs  for  both  public  and  private  coUeges 

^Ts'ra^u'fhSzatio^lfR'S'  f'su^^pTteZTec'omrl^^tt"  nation.    Hou.^e  had  cut  10  percentof  the -$1.200-.000;000  requested.-  The 

MKli^^rp^oSL^Is.  STutrriTd'^'oSIi^^orSX^r^^^^^^^  institutions  to  help  combat  mental  llln^^ 

Tax  bUl  (H  R  8363)-  This  was  a  motion  to  recommit  the  tax  cut.    The  etTect  would  1*  to  put  the  tax  cut  m  effect  lithe  administration  kept 

spending  at  $97,000,000,000.    I  favored  a  tax  cut  if  spending  would  be  cut  itcordingly. 
Extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  (H.R.  541) -- ■-- - ■ 

Co^'bUmTR.M^N'iJ°h\U'provfdK 
Instead  to  keep  out  foreign  competition  which  was  undersclUng  American  mills. 

Public  works  appropriation  for  flood  control  projects ^  ."";r     '  ™  „'.V^iV""" 

Forelpi  aid  appropriation  (H.R.  9499)  with  proviso  for  sale  of  wheat  to  Ru.^sia  and  Communist  nations  on  credit 


Action 


Paaaed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 


Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 

Passed. 
Passed. 


session  of  the  88th  Congress 
a|x>ut  face.   With  President  John- 
helm,  foreign  affairs  were  rele- 
the  backgroimd  and  domestic 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 
conservative  mood  Congress  had  as- 
suring the  first  session  dlsap- 
thls  session  may  well  go  down 
the  "spendingest"  Congresses 
history.    President  John- 
sptndlng  budget  of  $98  billion  was 
than  the  previous  year — and  $22 
iQore  than  the  last  Eisenhower 
The   1964  Congress,   however, 
step  further  than  the  President 
vot4d  $104.2  billion  in  appropriations, 
high,  except  for  two  World  War 
LS.  it  promises  a  deficit  of  $10  bil- 
to  be  added  to  our  $315  billion 


to  guard  against  just  this  sort  of 
action  that  caused  me  to 
two  bills  In  1963  relating  to 
operations.    One  of  them  pro- 
"one  general  expenditure  au- 
Unless  we  place  an  annual 
^_  against  all  expenditures  in- 
current  appropriations  we  invite 
.  chaos  is  inevitable.   The  other 
create  a  joint  committee  on  the 
At  the  time  I  introduced  it  I 


g  rowth  of  government  has  made  It 

da^ry^fo^    the    legislative    branch    to 

Its  procedures — a  close  relation- 

jn  the  House  and  Senate  tax  rais- 

tax  spending  committees  must  be 


bet  veen 


In  this  connection,  your  Congressman 

was  plejised  to  receive  special  recognition 

my  overall  position  on  matters 

fiscal  policy.    The  National  As- 

of  Businessmen,  Inc.,  a  non- 

)uslness   group,   organized    first, 

toward  getting  the  Federal  Gov- 

out  of  competition  with  private 

second,  economy  in  Govem- 

;  ind,  third,  legislation  to  promote 

)uslness  has  just  published  an 

Voting  Record."    Your  Con- 

tn  received  a  perfect  voting  rec- 


ord for  his  stand  and  support  of  a  sen- 
sible, sound  fiscal  policy.  The  associa- 
tion presented  him  with  its  "Bull  Dog 
Award." 

LEGISLATIVE    ACTION 

Your  Congressman  introduced  bills 
which  reflect  the  trends  of  our  district. 
In  this  connection,  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  Kansas  have  been  facing  major 
problems.  Your  Congressman  personally 
appeared  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  call  special  attention  to  the  dis- 
astrous effects  that  beef  imports  are  hav- 
ing upon  the  livestock  producers  in  this 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  testimony, 
he  said : 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  tarlfTs 
offer  little  or  no  protection  to  the  livestock 
and  meat  Industry,  records  show  that  other 
countries  not  only  maintained  but  have  In- 
creased their  import  duties,  as  well  as  other 
Import  controls. 

The  American  livestock  producer  Is  willing 
to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
but  with  the  United  States  cost  of  produc- 
tion much  higher  than  costs  In  our  Import- 
ing nations,  and  with  these  nations  main- 
taining relatively  high  Import  controls,  he 
realizes  that  he  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  addition  to  the  special  appearance 
before  the  Tariff  Commission,  confer- 
ences were  held  with  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  and  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  problem.  Also,  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cat- 
tle, beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year 
in  excess  of  annual  quotas.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  A  much  milder  bill  finally  passed 
the  Congress. 

Another  significant  bill  introduced  was 
the  Anti-Government  Competition  Act. 
This  provides  for  the  termination  or  limi- 
tation of  business-type  operations  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  con- 
ducted in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise. The  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommended legislation  of  this  nature. 
While  the  Budget  Bureau  now  has  a  di- 
rective to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  legis- 
lation, it  is  important  that  bills  of  this 
type  be  introduced  In  the  Congress  to 


alert  the  Budget  Bureau  of  its  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  implement  the  dl- 
rective. 

As  a  further  manifestation  of  your 
Congressman's  deep  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  adequate  educational  opportunities 
for  our  young  people,  H.R.  4802,  was  in- 
troduced. This  bill  provides  that  1  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  income  taxes  derived 
from  each  State  shall  be  given  to  that 
State  for  educational  purposes  free  from 
Federal  control.  Relating  to  the  field  of 
education  is  H.R.  11011,  which  author- 
izes and  provides  for  a  uniform  method  of 
proving  entitlement  for  income  tax  de- 
ductions for  educational  expenses  of 
teachers. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  lead  and 
zinc  legislation  to  southeast  Kansas,  two 
measures  affecting  these  minerals  were 
introduced.  One  was  entitled  the  Lead 
and  Zinc  Act  and  the  other  was  called  the 
Lead  and  Zinc  Stabilization  Act.  Both 
bills  were  aimed  at  the  matter  of  imports. 
They  provided  for  limitations  as  to  the 
amount  of  lead  and  zinc  which  may  be 
imported.  Portions  of  the  bills  were  in- 
cluded in  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  signed  into  public  law 
by  the  President. 

Another  bill  of  importance  to  the  dis- 
trict was  one  establishing  a  quota  limita- 
tion on  certain  imports  of  foreign  resid- 
ual oil.  The  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  presently  involved  in  studies 
pertaining  to  provisions  covered  in  this 
bill. 

A  bill  was  also  introduced  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  honoring  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston. 

For  years  southeast  Kansas  has  been 
vitally  interested  in  the  national  recog- 
nition of  certain  important  historical 
sites  in  the  area.  However,  the  Nation^ 
Park  Service  and  the  Congress  have  not 
exhibited  much  genuine  interest.  Dur- 
ing this  Congress,  your  Congressman 
was  able  for  the  first  time  to  convince 
the  Department  of  Interior  that  a  favor- 
able report  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  supporting  the  Skubitz  bill  pro* 
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viding  for  the  commemoration  of  certain 
historical  events  and  strife  occurring  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  from  1855  to  1856. 
The  Fort  Scott  area  is  vitally  affected. 
Your  Congressman  was  able  to  arrange 
for  a  special  congressional  committee 
visitation  to  southeast  Karisas  to  per- 
sonally inspect  the  sites  involved.  This 
unusual  congressional  interest  is  most 
important  in  order  to  achieve  favorable 
action.  Your  Congressman  has  been 
personally  assured  there  will  be  priority 
action  given  this  vital  legislation. 

For  the  interest  and  information  of  the 
residents  of  the  district,  the  following  is 
a  brief  summary  of  the  appropriations 
for  Federal  projects,  activities,  and  func- 
tions for  the  88th  Congress: 
Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

flood  control  projects 
Big      Hill      Reservoir,      Labette 

County,  fiscal  years  1964  and 

1965.  for  planning $135,000 

Elk  City  Reservoir.  Montgomery 

County,  fiscal  years   1964  and 

1965.  for  construction 13.100,000 

Pall  River  Reservoir,  Greenwood 

County,  fiscal  years   1964  and 

1965,  for  operation 225,  000 

John  Redmond  Reservoir,  Coffey 

and  Lyon  Counties,  fiscal  years 

1964  and  1965,  for  construction 

and    maintenance 7,363.000 

Melvern  Reservoir,  Osage  County. 

fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  for 

planning 480,  000 

Pomona  Reservoir.  Osage  County. 

fiscal  years   1964  and  1965,  for 

construction  and  maintenance.  1,  987,  000 
Toronto       Reservoir,       Woodson 

County,  fiscal  years   1964  and 

1965,  for  maintenance 194.000 

Port    Scott    Reservoir,    Bourbon 

County,    fiscal    year    1965.    for 

planning 100,  000 

Total 23.  584.  000 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Watersheds : 

Uttle  Walnut-Hickory.   Butler 

and  Greenwood  Counties —  $2, 113,  500 
Grant   Shanghai,   Chautauqua 

Coimty 524. 100 

Big   Caney.    Chautauqua,   Elk, 

and   Cowley 4,463,500 

Muddy     Creek,     Butler,     and 

Cowley 294. 000 

Sou  Conservation  Service 1.630.000 

Agricultural     Stabilization     and 

Conservation  Service   (ASCS)-     2.906,305 
Farmers    Home    Administration, 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  ap- 
proved loans,   1,021 7.531.118 

Total 19,  462.  523 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare — Continued 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act: 

Carbondale,  Osage  County 

Lebo,  Coffey  County 

Amerlcus.  Lyon  County 

Osage  City,  Osage  County 

Reading.  Lyon  County— 

Unlontown,  Bourbon  County. _ 
Emporia.  Lyon  County 


and 


»13,560 
9,750 
9.810 
47, 250 
6.260 
8,012 

110.670 


Total. 


205, 812 


General  Services  Administration 

Wellington.  Sumner  County,  post 

office  building $407,000 

Glrard,  Crawford  County,  repairs 

to  existing  post  office  buUdlng.  33.  850 


Total. 


440. 850 


Accelerated    public    works    pro- 
gram: 
Columbus,  Cherokee  County — 
Scammon,  Cherokee  County — 

Arma.  Crawford  County 

McCune,  Crawford  County 

Coffey  vine,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty-  

Edna,  Labette  County 

Oswego,  Labette  County 

Parsons,  Labette  County 

Total 


125.000 
53.000 

181,  000 
22,000 

76.  000 

20.000 

71,000 

257, 150 

805. 160 


Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Federal  aid  airport 

program 
Fort     Scott,     Bourbon     County, 

funds  for  municipal  airport —         $72,000 
Wellington.      Sumner      County, 

funds  for  municipal  airport —  22.200 


Total. 


94, 200 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Public  Health  Service: 

Wellington,  Sumner  County, 
Nursing  Home.  Hill-Burton 
funds $277,  862 

Winfield.  Cowley  County.  Wil- 
liam Newton  Memorial  Hos- 
pital (Hill-Burton  funds)  ___        954.876 


Office  of  Education:  Public  Law 
874,  Impacted  area  assistance. 
1963  and  1964,  5th  Congres- 
sional District    (total) 

Manpower       development       and 
training : 
Chanute  Junior  College.  Neo- 
sho  County 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pitts- 
burg, Crawford  County 

On-the-job  training: 

CoffeyvlUe.  Montgomery 

County 

Pittsburg.  Crawford  County- 


Total 1. 232.  738 


264,  852 

420.442 
38, 065 

21, 198 
52,443 

Total 532,148 

Listed  below  is  a  summary  of  key  meas- 
ures I  have  been  required  to  vote  upon. 
My  final  vote  was  cast  only  after  careful 
study  and  analysis  to  determine  how  each 
of  them  affect  the  best  interests  of  my 
county.  State,  and  district: 
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My  vote 


Yea. 
Yea 

Yea, 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Issue 


Yea.. 
Yea.. 
Nay. 


To  recommit  bill  extending  program  of  Federal  aid  for  airports  to  reduce  proposed  authori7.ation  by  $15,000  per  year  for  3  yeare.. 

.\fter  defeat  of  recommittal  motion.  House  passed  bill  providing  for  3-year  extension  with  modifications  of  the  program  of  tederal  aid  lor 

Lihrnr^v  serrlce^amen'dments  proposed  to  confine  Federal  library  services  aid  to  rural  and  smalltown  areas,  while  Increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  aid.  but  eliminating  a  proposed  new  program  of  Federal  grants  for  library  construction  ,.„h<.,oi  ..m  f^r 

After  failure  of  efforts  to  limit  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  library  aid  program,  the  bill  passed.  It  increased  the  authorization  for  Federal  aid  for 
library  •service'!  from  $7  .VX)  000  to  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  and  authorized  a  new  program  of  matching  Federal  grants  for  library  construc- 
tion w-ith  $20,000,000  for  1964  and  authorUations  with  unspecified  amounts  for  1965  and  1966.  Starting  with  fiscal  1965,  the  programs  were 
extended  to  urban  in  addition  to  rural  and  smalltown  areas.         ,.,.„.         ,.  ...  .)  .„  „;„„»f„„o     tk^  noo^r. 

This  bill  nroposed  amending  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  to  include  most  fringe  benefits  m  making  prevailing  wage  determinations.  The  Bacon- 
Davis  Act  generally  provides  that  workers  on  most  Federal  construction  contracts  be  paid  not  less  than  prevailing  wages  for  the  same 
area. 

Civil  riehti. 


Action 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Nav. 


Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Authorized  $17  Oo6.n00.000  for  defense  research  and  development  for  ship,  aircraft,  and  missile  procurement ...- ..-.- 

Vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the  $11,500,000,000  tax  cut  bill  which  reduced  individual  income  tax  and  corporate  tax  rates.  \  arlous 
other  ch!inee<:  were  made  in  the  fax  laws,  benefiting  some  taxpayers  and  hurting  others.  In  my  opinion,  a  tax  cut  without  a  consistent 
poHcv  of  reduced  spending  could  result  in  large  budget  deficits  and  Inflation  with  a  further  lowering  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 

BUrDroDosed  authorizing  an  additional  U.S  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  the  International  Development  Association  which  niakes  .W- 
veiu  loan's  Intere'st  free  but  with  a  ?4  of  1  percent  annual  service  charge,  to  underdeveloped  nations.  A  vote  for  this  recommittal  motion 
was  a  vote  again-st  the  bill  1  objected  to  the  bill  on  economy  grounds,  to  the  high  percentage  of  American  financial  participation,  to 
the  liber<4l  terms  of  the  loans,  and  to  the  possibilitv  that  some  of  the  loans  might  be  counter  to  American  interest'  and  policy 

House  p:issed  this  bill  amending  the  Communications  Act  ol  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  making  cer- 
tain rules  relating  to  the  length  of  frequency  of  radio  and  TV  advertisement"!.  j    -  v. 

Thi'!  recommiftnl  motion  was  desiencd  to  limit  the  fiscal  1965  Peace  Corps  authorization  to  the  1964  figures  of  $95,700,000  In.stead  of  the 
proposed  $115,000,000.     After  failure  of  the  recommittal  motion,  the  bill  passed  bv  a  voice  vote.  .,.,.,     ^  , 

This  bill  eslabli<:he«;  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  of  19  members  to  conduct  a  3-year  study  of  public  land  laws  and  regulations... 

Billproposing  a  $545,000,000  pay  raise  affecting  approximately  1,700,000  Federal  workers.  $10,000  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Congressmen, 
from  $22,500  to  *.32..500  was  provided  for  by  this  bill.  .      ,     ^      ,  ,„„.      ,,  •  <  .      /  „„„ 

Rill  authorizing  $5,200,000,000  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1965.    (Issue  was  increasing  cosU  of  man- 

on-the-moon  project.)  .....  .  v.,...i. 

Recommittal  motion  to  add  provision  to  the  food  stamp  bill  requiring  States  participating  in  the  program  to  pay  half  of  the  costs    .-.-. 
This  bill  expanded  and  ma*>  permanent  the  food  stamp  p-ogram.    On  a  pilot  basis  the  program  cost  $44,000,000  In  1964.    The  bill  ^med 

an  authorization  of  $400,000,000  over  a  3-year  period.    The  program  may  eventually  mean  food  at  below  wholesale  prices  to  4,000.000 

people  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  perhaps  $360,000,000  per  year. 

Bin  establishing  special  2-year  program  for  wheat  and  cotton --ji-r ,- jV.vj; V""i";"  J ""•' ' 

Appropriations  of  $6,900,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 

Defen-se  Department  appropriations  bill  of  $47,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1965 .......  .........--.- 

Appropriation  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  for  related  agencies  and  for  the  Federal  judiciary. . 
BUI  authorizing  $2,600,000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1965 


Defeated. 
Passed. 

Defeated. 

Passed. 

Passed. 


Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 


Passed. 

Passed. 

Defeated 

Passed. 
Defeated. 

Passed. 

Defeated. 
Passed. 


Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
Passed. 
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My  T}te 


Nay. 


Yea.. 

Yea.. 
Nay. 


Yea.- 

Nay. 

Nay. 


Yen.. 
Yea.. 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Yea.. 
Nay.. 
Yea.. 
Yea.. 
Yea.. 


Yea. 


Yea.. 
Yea.. 


Yea 

Yea_. 

Yea... 
Nay.. 


Nay.. 
Yea.. 

Yea.. 


Yea 

Nay.. 
Nay.. 


Nay... 
Nay... 

Yea     ..1 


Nay.. 

Yea 

Yea. 

Yea... 


Nay 

Nay 

Yea. 

Nay 

Yea 


88  h 


At 
the 
chosen 
to 


serve 
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October  s 


Issue 


Recommittal  motion  which  was  In  effect  a  vote  to  kill  bill  proposing  an  additional  U.S.  contribution  of  $312,000,000  to  the  International 

Development  Association. 

Amendment  to  provide  $1,600,000  for  construction  of  a  National  Peanut  Research  Tenter  at  Dawson,  Oa 

Vote  on  recommittal  motion  to  insert  language  to  prevent  use  of  any  funds  for  pa\-ment  of  export  subsidies  on  any  surplus  agricultural 

commodities  sold  to  Communist  countries  unless  approved  by  the  President  and  reported  to  Congress. 

Bill  providing  appropriations  of  $5,200,000,000  for  the  Agricultural  Department  and  related  agencies 

House  voted  $1,600,000,000  in  funds  for  Defense  Department  niilitary  construction  for  fiscal  year  1965. - 

Vote  to  recommit  a  bill  proposing  increasing  Federal  insurance  coverage  on  depositors'  accounts  ha  banks  and  savings  and  loan  Institutions 

from  the  present  $10,000  to  $20,000.  ^       ^  ^      ,  ^,  ^ 

Bill  authorizing  $1,175,000,000  per  year  for  2  years  for  Federal-aid  for  highway  construction  and  for  Federal  highway  programs 

Vote  on  recommittal  motion  with  instructions  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  authorizations  for  development  loan  funds  and  for  the  President's 

contingency  funds  bv  $222,200,000  of  requested  amount. 

Bill  authorizing  $2,000,000,000  In  new  appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  bringing  total  foreign  aid  spending  to  $3,500,000,000  for  1965 

Following  defeat  of  a  iFt  Federal  pav  raise  bill  because  of  its  propcsiil  to  incrriu'e  congressinnal  salaries  by  $10,000,  this  2d  pay  raise  bill 

handled  controversial  question  of  congressional  pay  by  prop<..'ing  an  incrtasf  of  $7,.M*  plus  additional  automatic  increases  at  the  times 

of  future  general  Federal  pay  increases.  j   u    . .      •   t- 

Bill  providing  $4.300,0CO.C0O  appropriation  for  c.\  il  public  \\  orks  projects,  water  resources  construction,  reclamation,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 

Vote  to  reduce  retailers  excise  taxes  on  jewclr>-,  furs,  tciU  t  pn  j  amtions.  luppapc,  and  handbags  from  10  to  5  percent  on  July  1, 1964,  and 
repeal  such  taxes  on  July  1, 16€5. 

Bill  to  increase  temporary  national  debt  lin  it  to  $324,ffO,(«i,t(jfi  thnnich  Juno  3(i,  K*..':. 

Authorization  of  a  new  Federal  progran.  of  erects  to  ^tntes  und  lociilities  to  build  or  in'prove  mass  transit  systems.  An  authorization  of 
$375,000,000  over  a  3-year  period  was  included  in  the  bill. 

Vote  to  effect  a  cut  of  $248.n0(i.C00  in  foreign  aid  appropriations  throuch  reductions  in  economic  assistance  funds 

Foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  providing  .W..'^00,{CO,fiC,<)  for  foreign  aid  and  .«4u),nO(i.mK)  for  related  activities -- .-. 

Resolution  concurring  with  Senate  amendirents  to  the  civil  neht.<  bill  to  clear  it  for  ITisi'lential  signature 

Bill  proposing  grants  to  States  for  establishing  water  rcsourro?  rcses\rih  (•.■ntpr<;  at  tollegcs  imd  irrant.<  to  .<tates  for  water  research  projects  .. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House  on  this  vote,  the  sori.il  security  benefit  and  tux  incre:ise  bill  did  not  Include  medicare  provisions.  It 
provided  for  a  5- percent  increase  in  benefits,  raised  tl.e  wiige  la.^e  f<ir  deductions  from  $4.M»)  to  $.=i.400.  slightly  liberalized  eligibility  require- 
ments, and  increased  the  social  security  taxes  paid  by  employees,  employers,  and  self-employed  people.  ... 

Establishment  of  a  national  wUdemess  preservation  system,  bill  pbced  9.0u),rif»0  acres  of  Federal  land  in  it  permanently  with  provisions 
for  Its  further  expansion. 

Conference  report  on  adopting  defense  appropriations  bill  for  $46.«0O,00O.liO0  for  hscal  year  1965 .- -,----.r 

BUI  to  protect  postal  patrons  from  receiving  unsolicited  mail  whicli  they  regard  af  "moriilly  offensive."  Person  receiving  such  mail  can 
request  the  Post  Office  to  notifv  a  specific  mailer  not  to  mail  tiiiii  or  his  children  any  unsolicited  niaterial. 

Vote  to  reconsider  a  bill  to  establish  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  -.issist  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  outdoor  recrea- 

Motlon  to  recede  and  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  defense  appropriations  authorizing  the  Defense  Secretary  to  make  at  least  35 
percent  of  the  funds  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval  ves.-;els  ;Av.ii!ible  for  work  in  privately  owned  shipyards.  It  was  In 
place  of  a  House  provision  which  would  have  had  a  more  limiting  etTect  on  the  allocation  of  work  to  private  shipyards  to  the  advantage 
of  Government  navy  yards.  _  .      .j  o„.~,/^      ..       ,  .u      .   »  « 

This  resolution  pledges  support,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  as  the  President  determines,  to  aid  SEATO  nations  in  southeast  Asia 
which  request  assistance  in  defense  of  their  freedom.  It  supported  the  President  in  taking  necessary  measures  to  repel  armed  attack 
against  us  and  In  preventing  further  aggression.  ^        .  „  .    ^         .      ..        .  .u  t  v 

This  poverty  bill  included  a  package  of  programs  to  be  administered  by  an  otTic^  of  Fconomic  Opportunity.  Among  them  were  a  Job 
Corps,  a  work  training  program,  a  work  studv  program,  a  Domestic  Peace  f  "orps  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America),  urban  and  rural 
community  action  programs,  loans  to  small  farmers  and  businessmen.  The  Ml!  authorized  programs  for  3  years,  with  a  fiscal  1965  author- 
ization of  $947,500,000.  ,  ,„.     ,  ,  „.      ,   „.     ,  ,  ,,.      ,j        J  »v,    r- 

Thls  bill  proposed  revising  the  nonservlce  disahilitv  and  death  pension  program  for  veterans  of  W  orld  \\  ar  I,  \n  orld  w  ar  11,  ana  the  Korean 
war  and  their  widows  and  children.    It  proposed  various  pension  increi^ses  and  liberalization  of  income  limitations.  v, .  -, . 

Vote  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on  independent  otfices  appropriations  Mil  to  reduce  by  r2iXJ,000,000  funds  provided  for  ^A^A  re- 
search and  development.    The  funds  hi  question  were  part  of  thost-  for  the  m-.m-on-tho-riioon  project. 

The  housing  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  authorized  $992,0tin.0<)0  in  spen>ling  for  fiscal  yeitf  lye.i 

Proposal  to  extend  Federal  Inspection  and  safety  requirements  to  coal  mines -..- .---- - 

This  resolution  was  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  we  should  make  efforts  to  cet  financially  delinquent  T  .N .  nations  to  nay  up 
and  that  the  United  States  should  urge  that  provisions  of  the  I'.N.  Charter  providing  loss  of  votes  in  cases  of  continuing  financial  delln- 
quencv  be  enforced. 


largest  Importer  of  beef.    Beef  producers  do  not  get  Federal  price  supports  which  are  granted  to  various  other  groups  of  farmers 

House  rejected  conference  report  on  this  bill  to  implement  the  Intemution.il  ColTee  .\groement  which  had  been  ratified  by  the  .^enate  as  a 
treaty.  It  felt  that  the  coflee  agreement  hurt  the  Americiui  consumer  by  in  elTect  putting  :i  floor  under  the  price  of  cotiee,  and  would  point 
out  coffee  prices  have  risen  since  the  agreem.ent  was  ratified.  ...  ,_       »      ,  m. 

This  so-called  interest  equalization  tax  was  actually  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of  most  foreign  securities  by  Americans  from  foreigners.  1  Me 
object  of  this  bill  was  stated  as  being  to  ease  our  baUuice-of.  payments  deficit  tiy  discouraging  foreign  borrowing  from  L.r<.  sources.  In 
opposition,  it  was  argued  that  the  balance-of-pavments  deficit  could  be  easily  reduced  by  cutting  foreign  aid,  without  discouraging  private 
American  investment  abroad.  Foreign  investments  bring  us  a  long-term  l>eneflt  through  their  yield  of  profits.  At  the  same  time,  they 
help  develop  private  enterprise  abroad.  ^      _,      ,..      ,x,      ,     ..»u. 

This  bill  guaranteed  electric  consumers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  rail  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that 
region.  Its  enactment  cleared  the  way  for  construction  of  an  intertie  between  northwestern  and  southwestern  power  grids  with  surplus 
northwestern  power  to  go  to  the  Southwest.    In  etTect  it  represented  a  compromise  between  putilic  power  and  private  power. 

This  bill  authorized  $1.10(1.000,000  for  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs.     It  Inclu  led  new  programs  for  rehabilitation  loans  to  property 
owners  In  urban  renewal  areas,  for  building  rental  housing  tor  farmworkers,  for  gnuits  to  train  urban  development  administrators,  fo 
graduate  fellowships  in  city  planning.  ,      .  ^        v    .    «  *■  .    / 

This  bill  proposed  taking  awav  from  the  Federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  of  reapportionment  ol 
State  legislatures.    Proponents  felt  that  the  Federal  courts  had  oxcee  led  their  power  in  assuming  jurisdiction  over  apportionment  of  State 

1  Anta  1  a  f  1 1  ^OB 

Provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to  a.ssist  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  arts  In  the  United  States. 

at  a  cost  of  $l.Vi,fXX).  .     ,  ..      .•        .  i      i         i 

Authorized  the  President  to  set  up  a  Commii;sion  to  study  the  feasibility  oi  and  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 

between  the  .\tlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  supplement  the  Panama  Canal.  j  _^,  m/       t* 

This  bill  propose'!  coordination  of  Government  programs  in  minimizing  the  etf,  rts  of  pesticides  and  insecticides  on  tlsn  ana  wuaiife.    it 

proposed  raising  the  Interior  Department's  authorization  for  p<^sticide  rcs«-ircli.  ...  ,,„„^„^     rn.    /     j 

Extended  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  A.^<istan«'  Act  for  ,3  y.  ars  with  new  authorization  of  $4.4.V),000,n00.     1  he  funds  were 

for  titles  land  II  of  the  act:  sales  of  surplus  American  farm  products  to  foreign  nations  for  foreign  money  and  for  L.S.  donations  of  food  to 

foreign  nations.  ,     ^  i  j     •■  .  •■  ■       • 

This  bill  proposed  partial  forgiveness  of  student  loans  received  under  certain  Oovemment  programs  to  doctors  and  dentists  practicing  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  shortage.  Opponents  did  not  feel  the  Induci^ment  was  nee»^s.s.ary  to  attract  doctors  or  dentists  and  that  these  persons 
must  be  motivated  by  a  real  desire,  not  lured  to  rural  area.-  dy  i  firomi.^e  of  soriirthing  for  nothing. 

A  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .W.  I9f.5.  and  for  other  purposes........... ........ 

Bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  coopera,te  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  administration  of  the  ice  Age 
National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  ami  for  oth?r  purposes.  ,        ,j  ...      vi.     u-  i. 

Resolution  to  make  continuing  appropriation*  for  fiscal  1965.  This  resolution  related  only  to  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  number  of  oversea  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govenmient.  J      ^     J    ,      ,  f  J      1, 

Final  passage  of  3-year  extension  and  amendment  of  National  Education  Defense  Act  of  1958.  Bill  passed  extends  for  1  year  federally 
impacted  area  acts. 
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t|ie  beginning  of  the  2d  session  of 

Congress  I  was  honored  to  be 

by  the  members  of  the  88th  Club 

and  represent  the  88th  Club  on 


the  all  important  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee. 

During  the  week  of  April  27.  1964,  the 
88th  Club  honored  me  by  selecting  me 


as  "Freshman  Congressman  of  the 
Week"  for  my  continued  efforts  in  beh«K 
of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  tWi 
Nation. 
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During  my  first  term  as  your  Con- 
gressman, it  was  most  gratifying  to  have 
so  many  visitors  from  the  district  stop 
by  my  oflflce.  Visitors  are  always  wel- 
come and  we  shall  always  do  our  best 
to  make  their  visit  to  Washington  a 
wee  bit  more  interesting. 


Air    Force,    and   is    now   attending   Geneva 
College. 

We  in  our  district  are  proud  of  tills  fine 
record. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Fulton. 


Report  of  U.S.  Service  Academies  and 
Notice  of  Examination  on  October  31, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing item  concerning  the  U.S.  service 
academies  and  notice  of  examination  to 
be  held  on  October  31,  1964: 

House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Friends  :  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  this 
IB  now  the  time,  during  October,  when  ap- 
plications can  be  made  to  me  aa  your  Con- 
gressman for  the  civil  service  exam  to  be 
held  on  October  31.  These  exams  are  for 
congressional  appointments  from  our  dis- 
trict to  the  four  U.S.  Academies,  for  high 
Bchool  graduates  In  June  1965.  These  are 
fully  paid  scholarships  at  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  Merchant 
Marine  Academy — are  for  4  years,  leading  to 
engineering  degrees.  U.S.  expenditures  on 
these  average  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  year  for 
each  cadet. 

Our  oflBce  works  hard  each  year  on  a  pro- 
gram to  get  good  candidates — ^whlle  each 
Congressman  Is  allotted  one  principal  ap- 
pointment to  each  Academy  yearly — In  the 
ctirrent  year,  we  got  appointed  two  cadets 
to  the  Air  Force,  two  to  West  Point,  six  ca- 
deta  to  Annapolis  (the  tops  In  the  United 
States),  and  one  to  Merchant  Marine. 

So  there  Is  good  opportunity  for  appoint- 
ment. Let  me  hear  any  good  recommenda- 
tion and  my  office  will  contact  the  yoimg 
man  and  send  him  an  application. 

Here  is  good  news  on  the  cadets  from  our 
local  area — Dormont  and  Greentree — that 
I  have  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Academies  from 
our  large  congressional  district:  Jim  Wessel, 
of  Dormont,  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Art  Wes- 
sel, made  the  dean's  list  at  West  Point,  la 
now  captain  serving  In  Germany  with  the 
34th  Cavalry  in  armor.  Frederick  Burdette, 
of  Greentree  borough,  entered  West  Point 
this  year  highly  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  and  Is  already  succeeding. 
Fred  writes  on  September  23 :  "I  like  It  more 
and  more  each  day." 

Tom  Grimm,  of  Dormont,  graduated  at 
Annapolis  In  1958,  Is  now  serving  with  the 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  Is  an 
engineer  on  the  submarine  Irex — really  de- 
manding service.  Jim  Davis,  Greentree,  a 
graduate  of  Dormont  High,  son  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Davis,  a  widow.  Just  returned  from 
Japan  In  July.  Jim  graduated  at  Annapolis 
and  has  Just  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
commander.  George  Melghen,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  student  council  at  Dormont  High, 
has  returned  from  Army  duty  on  Okinawa. 
George  graduated  at  West  Point  and  Is  now 
a  major  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Jim  Mitchell,  of  Dor- 
mont, started  at  Annapolis,  switched  to  the 


A  Session  Ends,  an  Era  Begins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
historic  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
has  drawn  to  a  close.  It  will  long  be 
remembered,  for  it  has  seen  many  pro- 
grams of  great  import  brought  to  suc- 
cessful fruition.  Soon  its  deeds  will  be 
proudly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time. 
The  wisdom  of  its  decisions  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of  its  actions  will  rank 
high  among  the  accomplishments  of 
men.  The  ideas  it  has  given  effect  to 
and  the  intent  it  has  prescribed  will  as- 
suredly be  far  reaching.  May  I  congrat- 
ulate those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  played  a  positive  role  in  this 
epochal  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  for 
they  have  contributed  generously  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  foresight  to  the  writ- 
ing of  acts  that  will  be  given  more  than 
mere  footnote  attention  in  the  historical 
documents  of  the  near  and  distant 
future. 

At  one  time,  some  tried  to  convince  us 
that  this  Congress  was  a  dawdling  one, 
and  this  institution,  a  "stopgap"  body 
of  Government.  The  legacy  we  leave  be- 
hind in  this  second  session  is  an  vm- 
equivocal  refutation  of  this  charge.  It 
is  also  a  tribute  to  a  recently  deceased 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
a  strong  "vote  of  confidence"  for  his 
successor,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
Whereas  Mr.  Kennedy  had  said,  "Let 
us  begin,"  Mr.  Johnson  has  said,  "Let  us 
continue."  I  think  that  we  have  begim 
and  we  have  continued — ^thanks  to  this 
remarkable  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
In  doing  so,  we  have  helped  to  make  our 
Nation  a  little  healthier,  a  little  stronger, 
and  a  little  wiser. 

The  greatness  of  any  session  of  Con- 
gress Is  ultimately  measured  by  the  prog- 
ress which  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
promoting.  Writ  in  another  dimension, 
its  greatness  Is  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently acted  on  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple as  articulated  in  the  political  plat- 
form of  the  major  party  in  power.  With 
these  criteria  in  mind,  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  generation  and  the  generations 
which  come  after  it  will  long  remember 
this  Congress,  and  its  second  session  In 
particular;  and  they  will  say  that  this 
Congress  ushered  in  a  new  era — an  era 
which,  among  other  things.  Is  making 
striking  gains  In  the  fields  of  economic 
expansion,  civil  rights,  and  economic 
opportunity. 


I  mention  these  gains  first  and  pres- 
ently discuss  the  ways  in  which  they 
will  move  this  mighty  Nation  to  hitherto 
unattained  heights  of  progress.  I  do  so, 
because  they  manifestly  represent  the 
determination  of  this  Congress  to  come 
to  grips  with  weighty  problems  crying 
out  for  solution  in  a  crisis-ridden  age. 

ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 

Two  of  the  most  pervasive  legislative 
measures  acted  on  in  this  session  which 
are  benefiting  our  economic  system  are 
the  tax  reduction  and  revenue  acts  of 
1964.  In  a  landmark  session  for  our 
economic  system,  this  Congress  imagina- 
tively sought  to  make  use  of  some  of  the 
tools  put  to  Its  disposal  in  our  capital- 
istic democracy  by  manufacturing  a  po- 
tent weapon  against  possible  recession 
and  by  creating  an  appropriate  stimulus 
to  employment. 

The  entire  impact  of  the  tax  cut  Is  of 
course  Incalculable.  Only  time  will  re- 
veal its  full  effect.  However,  facts  and 
figures  drawn  up  since  its  passage  last 
February  indicate  an  encouraging  degree 
of  measurable  economic  growth — growth 
which  promises  no  sign  of  letup  In  the 
near  futiu-e. 

By  enacting  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  income-tax  reduction  In  our 
Nation's  history,  this  session  of  Congress 
has  given  new  and  unprecedented  vigor 
and  buoyancy  to  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. Because  of  it,  approximately 
$11.5  billion  annually  has  been  added  to 
the  take-home  pay  of  Americans  In  every 
income  group  and  to  business  profits 
across  the  board. 

In  mid- August,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  released  these  Impressive 
figures  on  the  economic  gains  that  have 
been  recorded  since  November  of  1963: 
The  gross  national  product,  based  on  cur- 
rent prices,  has  increased  nearly  $20 
billion,  or  3.3  percent;  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  gone  up  5.2  percent;  employ- 
ment in  nonfarm  occupations  has  In- 
creased by  1.4  million;  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  down  from  5.9  to  4.9  percent; 
the  average  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing is  up  $2.12.  or  2.1  percent; 
personal  income  has  risen  $17  bil- 
lion, or  3.6  percent;  after-tax  personal 
income  has  increased  $20  billion,  or  5 
percent;  the  after-tax  personal  income 
for  a  family  of  four  is  up  $360,  or  4.2 
percent ;  corporate  profits— after  taxes — 
have  risen  nearly  $3.5  billion,  or  12  per- 
cent; and,  in  stock  values,  Dow-Jones 
Is  up  from  711  to  840,  which  comes  to  18 
percent;  and  the  total  share  value  Is  up 
In  excess  of  $100  billion. 

Now,  It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  the  figures 
which  I  have  just  cited  represent  growth 
measured  from  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1963,  not  the  first  quarter  of  1964,  when 
the  tax  cut  wsis  passed  Into  law.  There- 
fore, it  Is  Impossible  to  judge  with  ex- 
actness the  full  extent  of  our  economic 
growth  In  the  period  following  this  leg- 
islation. But,  undeniable  Is  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  unprecedented  strides  for- 
ward in  our  growth  rate  since  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

One  respected  Index  for  measuring  this 
rate  Is,  of  course,  the  gains  refiected  In 
our  gross  national  product.   A  reading  of 
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compare  ive  flgiires  will  reveal  that  for 
the  secoi  id  quarter  of  1963  the  gross  na- 
tional pr  3<luct  was  $577.4  billion,  and  for 
the  seco  id  quarter  of  1964  the  current 
estimate  Is  $618.6  billion,  which  is  an  In- 
crease ol  more  than  $41  billion  in  1  year's 
time,  iinother  way  of  calculating  this 
year's  giiins  over  last  year's  is  to  com- 
pare the  percentage  of  increase  from  the 
first  to  ihe  second  quarters  of  1963  and 
1964.  re»ectlvely.  In  1963,  the  gross  na- 
tional rfoduct  went  from  $571.8  billion 
for  the  fcst  quarter  to  $577.4  billion  for 
the  second,  an  increase  of  0.98  percent. 
In  1964,  the  increase  is  more  dramatic, 
with  th!  gross  national  product  going 
from  $6  )8.8  billion  for  the  first  quarter 
to  $618.  1  billion  for  the  second— an  in- 
crease o   1.6  percent. 

These  spectacular  Increases  of  the 
gross  na  Uonal  product  are  bound  to  con- 
tinue. >n  the  basis  of  present  trends, 
the  ChJirman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic i.dvisers,  Walter  Heller,  has  re- 
cently 1  idicated  that  the  gross  national 
product  will  rise  to  a  figiu-e  somewhere 
betweer  $640  and  $650  billion  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1965. 

If  we  take  another  index  for  measur- 
ing   gains    recorded    in    our    economic 
system-  -that  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment figures — we  shall  find  further 
encouraging  growth  patterns.     A  com- 
parison of   seasonally  adjusted  jobless 
rates  f(  r  the  first  month  of  the  third 
quarter ;  of  1963  and  1964  indicates  that 
5.6  per(«nt  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
were  un  employed  in  July  of  last  year ;  and 
4.9  per(  ent  were  unemployed  in  July  of 
this  yea  r.    These  figiires  represent  a  drop 
of  abott  300,000  more  than  usual  from 
June  t<   July.    Also  encouraging  is  the 
fact  thi  it  the  total  of  3.8  million  jobless 
was  ha:  f  a  million  below  that  recorded  in 
July  19  J3,  and  was  the  lowest  July  level 
in  5  ye  irs.    Furthermore,  last  July  was 
the  firs ;  time  in  4y2  years  and  the  second 
time  in  7  years  that  the  nvunber  of  un- 
employ  ;d  dropped  below  5  percent  of  the 
civHian  labor  force. 

In  SI  ite  of  the  daily  reduction  of  jobs 
throiig  I  automation,  employment  rates 
have  al  >o  been  increasing  to  record  highs. 
In  July ,  the  number  of  Americans  hold- 
ing job  i  climbed  to  a  little  less  than  72.5 
million,  an  alltime  high  in  our  history 
and  th(  first  time  employment  has  passed 
the  72 :  nillion  mark. 

We  1  ave  not  of  course  made  a  reality 
of  the  ull  employment  principle  articu- 
lated b  7  the  79th  Congress  back  in  1946. 
But.  it  e  recent  increases  in  employment 
and  decreases  in  unemplosnnent  have 
brotight  us  encouragingly  closer  to  that 
goal.  And,  without  doubt,  the  tax  re- 
ductioi  I  act  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  oui  moving  in  that  direction. 

Howjver,  the  gains  recorded  in  this 
new  eionomic  era  cannot  be  attributed 
to  th«  tax  cut  alone.  Sorely  needed 
struct^  ral  reforms  in  our  tax  laws  have 
likewise  contributed  to  a  greater  period 
of  pro  iperity.  In  this  regard,  I  am  de- 
lightec  to  say  that  the  1964  reform  act 
includ  ;d  important  measures  which  re- 
duced by  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars tl  e  tax  burden  shouldered  by  many 
upon  ^  rhom  it  weighed  inequitably. 

BotA  of  these  measures — the  tax  re- 
ductloa    and    tax    reform    acts — have 


prompted  major  gains  in  our  economic 
life.  In  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Wal- 
ter Heller,  these  acts  have  assisted  in 
"first,  providing  an  initial  stimulus  of 
over  $8  billion  to  consumer  purchasing 
power,  together  with  a  major  strength- 
ening of  business  incentives;  second, 
creating  a  healthy  climate  for  expand- 
ing private  economic  activity  and  broad- 
ening the  range  of  freedom  of  consumer 
and  investor  choice;  and.  third,  restor- 
ing the  vitality  of  our  free  economy  and 
also  restoring  the  prospect  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  a  balanced  economy." 


crvIL    RIGHTS 

An  accomplishment  of  paramount 
importance  that  this  historic  session 
wrote  into  law  as  the  most  effective 
declaration  of  civil  rights  since  the 
period  of  Reconstruction.  I  might 
further  say  that  there  has  been  only  one 
instance  since  it  first  deliberated  back 
in  1789  when  the  other  Chamber  resolved 
to  limit  debate  on  a  civil  rights  bill— 
and  that  occurred  in  this  session  prepar- 
atory to  the  successful  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  historic  measures  ever  passed  in 
the  entire  life  of  our  country.  This  act 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  approaching 
a  major  credo  in  our  American  way 
of  life,  that  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  everyone — regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  and  national  origin.  Under  11 
comprehensive  titles,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  makes  a  reality  of  such  respected 
principles  as  equality  in  voting,  equality 
in  public  education,  and  equality  in  ob- 
taining and  holding  a  job.  The  ma- 
chinery of  Government  is  now  prepared 
to  move  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  citizen 
who  has,  until  now,  frequently  been  un- 
able to  seek  relief  from  the  despair  of 
discrimination. 

I  should  like  to  take  some  issue  with 
those  textbooks  which  herald  the  19th 
amendment  as  signaling  the  beginning 
of  universal  suffrage  in  America.     Al- 
though the   19th  amendment  extended 
suffrage  to  women  back  in  1920.  we  did 
not  then  embark  on  an  era  of  truly  uni- 
versal suffrage.    I  submit  that  it  is  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964  which  marks 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  realization 
of  this  great  principle,  a  principle  which 
no  one  will  deny  is  essential  to  the  prac- 
tice of  representative  democracy.    For.  it 
was  with  this  legislation  that  the  same 
standards  will  apply  to  all  individuals 
seeking  to  register  and  vote  in  Federal 
elections;  that  no  one  can  be  denied  the 
right  to  cast  his  vote  because  of  some 
minor  mistake  on  an  application  for  vot- 
ing in  these  elections;  that  literacy  tests 
which   are   written   are   the   only   tests 
which  will  be  considered  valid  in  estab- 
lishing the  qualifications  of  an  individ- 
ual in  such  elections;  and  that  a  person 
who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in 
a  predominately  English  language  school 
is  sufficiently  literate,  unless  the  State 
can  prove  otherwise. 

The  various  titles  of  the  act  are  clear 
and  specific,  concerning  various  aspects 
of  civil  rights,  the  purposes  of  which  are 
to  guarantee  to  all  Americans,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  the  free 


exercise  of  their  constitutional  rlghti 
which  in  whole  or  In  part  have  been 
denied  or  infringed  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  past. 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTDNITT 

It  is  with  resolve  and  dispatch  that  the 
Congress  has  in  this  session  acted  to  ren- 
der archaic  the  terrible  paradox  of  pov. 
erty  in  a  nation  of  plenty.  The  anti- 
poverty  bUl,  or  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  as  it  Is  entitled,  Is  this  Con- 
gress' answer  to  problems  existing  in 
what  some  have  called  the  other  Amer- 
ica, or  the  invisible  America.  In  at- 
tempting to  open  wide  the  exits  from 
poverty  for  so  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans, a  multlfaceted  program  is  now  be- 
ing put  Into  operation  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Director  of  the  eminently 
successful  Peace  Corps,  R.  Sargent 
Shriver. 

Even  though  the  poverty  of  Anierlca 
is  out  of  sight  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
it  is  no  longer  out  of  mind.  It  is  Indeed 
distressing  to  know  that  of  the  47  mil- 
lion families  in  this  country,  at  least  9 
million  of  them — or  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  these  families,  consisting  of  30 
million  persons — have  a  total  income  of 
less  than  $3,000  per  family,  per  year.  Of 
these  9  million  families,  more  than  5  mil- 
lion— consisting  of  more  than  17  million 
people — have  a  total  Income  of  $2,000  or 
less,  per  year.  This  Is  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  family-less 
Individuals  try  to  live  on  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1,500  a  year. 

Probably  the  most  vital  aspects  of  this 
act  center  on  our  youth.    Sad  Indeed  is 
the  fact  that  not  since  the  great  depres- 
sion has  this  Nation  been  confronted 
with  such  problems  relating  to  youth  un- 
employment and  unemployablllty  as  the 
ones  we  face  today.    Sad,  too.  Is  the  evi. 
dence  that  joblessness  and  poverty  con- 
stitute a  twin  condition  which  is  "In- 
herited," so  to  speak ;  and  that  there  is  a 
depressingly  low  degree  of  mobility  from 
the  "have  not"  to  the  "have"  strata  In 
our  society.    As  a  result,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinual    and     ever-increasing     breeding 
ground  of  poverty  in  this  country.   With 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  however, 
we  can  have  reasonable  hope  for  a  more 
economically  healthy  environment  for  a 
great  number  of  Americans  who  do  not. 
as  of  this  time,  enjoy  It. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  replacing 
despair  with  opportunity,  this  session  has 
considered  and  passed  a  brilliant  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  help  people  help 
themselves  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
root  causes  of  poverty,  not  just  its  symp- 
toms. In  an  attempt  to  enhance  the 
employability  of  our  youth,  $190  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  establishing 
conservation  camps  and  training  centers 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Enlistees  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  will  be  se- 
lected from  those  who,  by  accident  oi 
background,  health,  and  education,  we 
least  fit  for  useful  work.  After  a  period 
of  up  to  2  years  at  these  camps  and  cen- 
ters, however,  members  of  the  Job  Corp* 
will  emerge  better  qualified  to  play  a 
productive  and  otherwise  positive  role 
in  American  society. 

A  second  vital  facet  of  this  war  ot 
poverty  is  the  $150  mlUlon  work-tralnlni 
program.    Through  cooperation  between 
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the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  State  and  local  agen- 
cies as  well  as  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, projects  will  be  developed  to 
nrovide  employment  and  training  for 
young  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  would  live  at  home. 
Certainly,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
youth  are  desperately  in  need  of  the  ex- 
perience, the  income,  and  the  sense  of 
purpose  which  useful,  part-time  work 
can  bring.  For  many,  work-training 
projects  may  mean  the  difference  between 
finishing  school  and  dropping  out. 

A  third  and  final  aspect  of  the  act 
which  centers  on  youth  is  the  work- 
study  program.  With  a  $72.5  million 
appropriation,  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans  from  low-income  families 
who  would  otherwise  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  either  enter  college  or  con- 
tinue their  college  education  will  now 
be  able  to  defray  part  of  their  expenses 
by  working  at  or  near  their  college.  The 
jobs  will  deal  with  projects  at  the  in- 
stitution or  at  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations  by  arrangement  of 
the  institution;  furthermore,  they  wiU 
either  relate  to  the  student's  educational 
objectives  or  contribute  to  the  public 
interest. 

Thus  far,  I  have  stressed  largely  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  youth  In  this 
Congress'  determination  to  assist  the  Na- 
tion's poverty  stricken.  Of  additional 
and  equal  significance  are  the  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs,  spe- 
cial programs  to  combat  poverty  In  rural 
areas,  business  investment  Incentives, 
and  a  type  of  domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  urban  and 
rural  conununity  action  programs  section 
of  this  act.  Federal  assistance  to  mobi- 
lize the  public  and  private  resources  of 
the  community  will  help  in  the  battle  to 
combat  poverty  at  the  local  level.  Grants 
are  also  earmarked  for  Initiating  projects 
to  raise  the  basic  education  skills  of  those 
18  years  of  age  and  over  whose  inability 
to  read  and  write  constitutes  a  serious 
Impediment  in  obtaining  galiiful  em- 
ployment. These  provisions  are  clearly 
predicated  on  traditional  principles  of 
democracy  which  encourage  the  members 
of  the  body  politic  to  help  each  other  in 
strengthening  the  society  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

Abject  poverty  in  rural  aresus  is  an- 
other target  for  those  waging  the  most 
noble  peaceful  campaign  in  our  history. 
A  new  life,  it  Is  hoped,  will  be  brought  to 
low-income  rural  families  by  providing 
them  with  loans  up  to  $2,500  where  such 
extra  funds  might  reasonably  effect  a 
permanent  increase  in  their  Incomes. 
Such  loans.  I  might  add.  will  be  made 
if  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment, if  credit  with  reasonable  terms 
is  otherwise  unavailable,  and  if  the  loan 
is  adequate  to  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  loan  is  made. 

Under  this  same  section,  assistance 
will  be  given  to  establishing  programs  for 
helping  seasonally  employed  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families  as  well  as 
certain  dairy  farmers  who  have  had  to 
withhold  temporarily  their  milk  from 
market. 

Loans  up  to  $35,000,  financed  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  revolv- 


ing fund,  will  also  be  made  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
condition  that  management  skills  be  Im- 
proved through  a  training  program. 
Surely,  smsdl  business  plays  a  vital  role 
in  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  is 
worthy  of  any  sound  investment  we  can 
give  it  when  the  need  arises. 

The  final  but  by  no  means  least  signi- 
ficant aspect  of  this  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  is  the  creation  of  a 
domestic  counterpart  to  our  Peace  Corps, 
called  Volvmteers  in  Service  to  America, 
or  VISTA.  Enlistees  In  this  program  will 
constitute  a  small  army  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple who  will  wage  a  campaign  against 
poverty  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
meet  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
needs  of  those  requiring  such  services. 
Certainly,  our  Peace  Corps  has  fired  the 
imagination  of  our  youth  and  served  the 
cause  of  peace  by  the  assistance  it  has 
rendered  to  many  on  distant  shores. 
Now,  we  are  about  to  direct  attention  to 
our  own  shores,  as  well,  by  calling  on 
those  who  are  eager  to  bring  advantage  to 
our  disadvantaged,  security  to  our  In- 
secure, and  hope  to  our  hopeless. 

HOUSING 

This  session  of  Congress,  with  all  due 
deliberation  and  resourcefulness,  cast  a 
ray  of  hope  Into  the  lives  of  countless 
numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens  when  It 
enacted  Public  Law  88-560.    This — the 
1964  omnibus  Housing  Act — approaches 
solution  to  several  problems  which  seem 
to  know  no  limits.    With  an  appropria- 
tion of  more  than  $1.1  billion  to  Imple- 
ment  a   broad-gaged   program   in   the 
housing  field,  this  act  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  Nation  to  come  ever  closer 
to  fulfilling  its  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  neighborhood  for  every  American." 
It  seeks  this  goal  on  several  different, 
but  nevertheless  related,  fronts:  it  au- 
thorizes the  public  housing  program  to 
construct  37,500  housing  units;   it  per- 
mits the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  insure  mortgages  on  one-family  homes 
up    to   $30,000    instead    of    the    fonner 
$25,000  ceiling;  it  provides  added  protec- 
tion against  foreclosure  if  a  home  buyer 
fails  to  meet  payments  on  time  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  his  control;  it 
allows  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
make  loans  on  homes  within  100  miles  of 
their  main  place  of  business  instead  of 
the  former  50 -mile  limit;  it  provides  $150 
million  for  farm-housing  loans;  it  ear- 
marks $10  million  for  low-rent  housing 
for  migrant  farmworkers;  it  sets  aside 
$30  million  for  urban  plarming  grants 
and  $25  million  for  open-space  grants 
for  parks  and  recreation  facilities;  and  it 
provides  $75  million  for  the  construction 
of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Housing  Act 
seeks  to  tackle  anew  the  recurrent  vexing 
problems  of  the  slums.  As  the  first  major 
addition  to  the  concept  of  urban  renewal 
since  rehabilitation  was  Included  in  1957, 
it  attempts  solution  to  urban  problems  in 
this  area  by  seeking  to  preserve  more 
buildings  and  to  decrease  large-scale  raz- 
ing. The  chief  means  of  solution  are 
two:  First,  to  provide  Federal  loans  at  a 
below-market  interest  rate  of  3  percent 
for  tenants  and  landlords  who  are  re- 
quired to  restore  rundown  housing  and 
businesses  in  urban  renewal  areas;  and. 


second,  to  allow  a  more  generous  reloca- 
tion payment  schedule  for  people  and 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal. 
Under  this  latter  provision,  small  busi- 
nesses with  a  gross  aruiual  Income  of  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  will  receive  up  to 
$1,500  plus  moving  expenses,  and  fami- 
lies and  single  persons  62  years  of  age 
and  older  will  receive  a  rent  subsidy  of  up 
to  $500  maximum  for  a  12-month  period. 
Certainly,  the  dilemmas  of  city  and 
suburb  are  both  deep-seated  and  wide- 
spread. Particularly  vexatious  are  the 
twin  problems  of  substandard  housing 
and  urban  blight.  For  this  reason,  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  justly 
given  one  of  the  highest  priorities  to  an 
area  of  concern  that  admits  of  no  easy 
or  quick  solution. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Substandard  housing  £uid  slums,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  only  problems  plaguing 
our  metropolitan  areas.    Would  that  they 
were,  but  transportation  systems  within 
and  aroimd  our  congested  cities  represent 
yet  another  point  of  concern — and  a  con- 
cern to  which  this  session  has  attempted 
to  bring  relief.    Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  $375  milUon  in  Federal  grants  is 
authorized   for   distribution  over   a  3- 
year  period  to  many  of  the  Nation's  pub- 
lic and  private  municipal  transit  systems. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  Is  twofold :   First, 
to  render  assistance  in  developing  im- 
proved mass  transit  services  and  facili- 
ties; and,  second,  to  encourage  rational 
planning  in   devising   areawlde   trarvslt 
systems.    The  program,  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  will  assist  in  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  conunuter 
bus,  subway,  and  train  facilities,   and 
other  capital  projects  which  local  au- 
thorities cannot  pay  for  out  of  transit 
fares.    The  Federal  share  will  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  net  cost  of  a  given  project. 

HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

This  session  of  Congress  has  also  been 
responsibly  alert  to  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  needs  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  field  of  health,  the  Hill-Burton 
amendments  of  1964  have  extended  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  for  5  more  years 
to  help  them  pay  part  of  the  costs  of 
constructing  public  and  other  nonprofit 
hospitals,  public  health   centers,   long- 
term  care  facilities,  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, and  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers. 
Since  the  Hill-Burton  Act  was  originally 
enacted  In  1946,  more  than  7.300  projects 
have  been  reconunended  by  the  States 
and    approved    for   Federal    assistance. 
State  Hill-Burton  agency  reports  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  indicate  that  we 
still  need  133.000  additional  new  hospital 
beds  if  the  Nation's  requirements  are  to 
be  met;  of  this  number,  more  than  13,000 
hospital  beds  are  required  annually  just 
to  take  care  of  the  annual  increase  in 
our  population.    These  reports  also  show 
that  of  this  Nation's  2,443  health  service 
areas,  only  979 — or  40  percent — are  con- 
sidered by  State  health  departments  as 
having  met  100  percent  of  their  general 
hospital    bed   needs.    The    other    1,464 
health  service  areas  need  to  construct 
additions  to  existing  hospitals  or  to  erect 
new  hospitals.    Successive  Hill-Burton 
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Acts  an(  the  1964  amendments  represent 
a  mode  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
grants-i  i-aid.  The  5-year  extension 
will  nov  allow  this  vital  program  to  go 
forward  without  interruption  in  meeting 
future  leeds  for  hospitals  and  other 
health  imd  medical-care  facilities. 

This  »th  Congress  has  justly  been 
called  tl  e  Congress  which  has  done  more 
for  edujatlon  than  any  other  Congress 
of  the  U  St  100  years.  It  has  acted  in  re- 
sponse 1 0  the  needs  of  education  because 
It  has  recognized  that  civic  enlighten- 
ment aid  responslbiUty  in  our  demo- 
cratic o  -der  are  possible  only  through  a 
sound  srsem  of  education.  It  has  also 
realized  that  education  is  an  all-im- 
portant tool  in  developing  the  talent  of 
free  wcrld  leadership  and  buttressing 
our  nat  onal  security.  For  this  reason. 
this  ses  iion  has  amended  and  extended 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  C  yer  the  course  of  the  last  6  years, 
approxt  oately  600,000  students  have  been 
helped  »  obtain  or  continue  a  college 
educati(  n  through  loans  made  available 
imder  t  lis  act.  About  one-half  of  these 
loans  hi  ,ve  provided  the  necessary  finan- 
cial ass  stance  to  students  preparing  to 
teach  i]  I  our  ever-expanding  elementary 
schools  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  loins  have  gone  to  prospective 
teacher  i  or  to  students  possessing  supe- 
rior tal<  nts  in  the  fields  of  science,  math- 
ematics engineering,  and  modem  foreign 
languaj  es.  The  act,  as  amended,  would 
provide  opportunities  to  persons  pur- 
suing s  life's  work  in  the  teaching  of 
English ,  reading,  history,  and  geography. 
Furtheimore.  it  would  give  Federal  sup- 
port to  ihe  preparation  of  teachejp  work- 
ing wit]  I  disadvantaged  youth,  to  librari- 
ans, gildance  counselors,  and  educa- 
tional I  ledia  specialists.  Finally,  it  pro- 
vides f I  nds  to  increase  National  Defense 
Educaton  Act  loans  and  fellowships 
througl  I  Jvme  30, 1968. 

A  sec  ond  major  assist  given  to  educa- 
tion b3  this  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress iJ  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
structic  n  Act  of  1964.  When  President 
Johnsoi  signed  the  act  last  February, 
he  remj  irked: 

Tlie  c  mtral  fact  of  our  times  la  this:  Books 
and  Idew  are  tne  most  effective  weapons 
agalost  ntolerance  and  Ignorance. 

This  is  the  imderlylng  thought  that 
motiva«d  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
make  i  ublic  library  services  available  to 
those  vho  have  inadequate  services,  or 
none  a ;  all.  Until  last  February,  Fed- 
eral fu  Ids— under  the  Library  Services 
Act  of  1956 — were  administered  by  the 
States  md  their  local  imits  in  rural  areas 
OTily;  ^7ith  the  1964  amendment,  how- 
ever, u  "ban  areas  are  also  eligible  to  re- 
ceive SI  ch  assistance.  The  second  part  of 
the  aci  authorized  a  sizable  appropria- 
tion fo :  fiscal  year  1964  plus  imspecifled 
amoun  s  for  the  following  2  fiscal  years 
for  con  jtructing  library  buildings  in  com- 
muniti  ffl  where  the  inadequacy  of  facili- 
ties pr  ivents  the  development  of  library 
services.  This  provision,  which  was 
absent  n  the  previous  Library  Act,  should 
go  a  lung  way  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments 3f  a  democracy  which  must  thrive 
on  knc  wledge  if  it  is  to  remain  viable. 


A  final  major  contribution  to  educa- 
tion made  by  this  session  of  Congress  is 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964.  Its  aim 
is  to  alleviate  the  grievous  shortage  of 
bedside  nurses,  and  it  attempts  this  goal 
through  four  basic  approaches.  First,  it 
establishes  a  4-year  program  of  $90  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  constructing  and  re- 
habilitating nursing  schools.  Next,  it 
creates  a  $58  million  program  to  assist 
collegiate,  associate  degree,  and  diploma 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of 
improving  their  training  programs. 
Third,  it  extends  for  5  more  years  the 
existing  program  of  traineeships  for  the 
advanced  training  of  professional  nurses 
for  teaching  and  administration.  And 
finally,  it  establishes  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram modeled  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  for  students  of  nursing 
at  collegiate,  associate,  and  diploma 
schools  of  nursing.  Eighty-five  million 
dollars  will  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
for  a  10-year  period. 

Lastly,  in  the  field  of  assistance  to  the 
needy,  we  can  rest  assured  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  acted  responsibly  and 
wisely  in  writing  into  law  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  law.  which  expands  a 
pilot  project  initiated  back  in  1961,  pro- 
vides that  food  stamps  be  administered 
to  improve  the  diets  of  the  needy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a 
local  welfare  agency  will  determine  how 
much  money  an  eligible  family  spends  on 
food.  For  the  price  of  what  the  family 
usually  pays  for  food  in  a  given  period,  it 
will  receive  from  the  agency  food  stamps 
worth  a  larger  amount  of  money.  The 
stamps  will  be  redeemable  at  retail  stores 
which  will,  in  turn,  redeem  the  stamps 
through  wholesale  food  concerns  or 
banks.  Operations  to  date  indicate  that 
a  needy  household  buying  $6  worth  of 
stamps  usually  receives  about  $10  worth 
of  food.  Appropriations  have  been  made 
to  meet  needs  in  this  area  for  this  fiscal 
year  plus  the  next  2  years  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  fourfold  expansion  of  this 
very  vital  program. 

CONSERVATION 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  refiect  on  the  accomplishments 
that  this  second  session  has  recorded  in 
the  field  of  conservation.  This  Congress 
justly  deserves  the  appellation,  "Conser- 
vation Congress."  for  it  has  written  some 
of  the  most  significant  conservation  leg- 
islation in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  At 
least  two  of  several  measures  passed  are 
considered  landmark  decisions. 

The  first  is  the  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Act.  which  puts  more  than  9  million 
acres  of  public  lands  already  classified  as 
"wilderness."  "wild."  or  "canoe"  under 
legal  protection.  Eventually,  14.7  million 
acres  may  be  added  to  the  National  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System  after  review 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
pristine  beauty  of  wilderness  areas  In 
national  forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges can  now  remain  roadless,  undevel- 
oped, and  much  like  the  way  nature 
created  them. 

The  other  landmark  measure  is  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  which 
seeks  to  create  an  eventual  sum  of  $180 
million  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  vitally 
needed  outdoor  recreation  areas.    State 


agencies  as  well  as  the  National  Pa* 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  will  da^ 
upon  this  fund  to  buy  scenic  areas  and 
playgrounds  and  to  prepare  them  fop 
public  use.  The  revenue  for  such  a  fund 
will  be  derived  from  nominal  admission 
and  user  fees  at  certain  recreation  areas 
an  existing  motorboat  fuels  tax.  and  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property. 

In  addition  to  these  two  measures,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Ozark 
National  Scenic  Riverways  Act  will  pro- 
tect 101  miles  of  the  famous  Current 
River  in  Missouri,  39  miles  of  its  trlbu- 
tary.  and  some  87.000  acres  of  adjacent 
valley  and  hill  land.  Finally,  the  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  will  presene 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  spectacular 
desert  and  canyon  scenery  in  southeast- 
ern Utah. 

RELII7  TO  ALASKA 

On  March  27  of  this  year,  one  of  the 
worst  earthquakes  in  modem  history  In- 
fiicted  awesome  damage  in  the  young 
State  of  Alaska.  In  response  to  this  ca- 
lamity. Congress  moved  with  alacrity  to 
provide  $50  million  in  emergency  aid  to 
bring  relief  to  Alaskans.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated were  made  available  to  the 
OfiBce  of  Emergency  Planning  for  alloca- 
tion to  Federal  agencies  participating  In 
Alaskan  relief  activities,  the  most  active 
of  which  were  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Interior,  and  Treas- 
ury, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

In  May,  $23.5  additional  million  was 
appropriated  for  Alaska's  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  offset  severe  revenue 
losses  expected  from  the  destruction 
wrought  in  the  wake  of  this  devastating 
earthquake.  This  smn — which  is  based 
on  estimates  of  revenue  loss — will  be 
provided  through  June  30,  1966.  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  Federal  funds,  the 
legislation  extends  imtil  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966  the  period  in  which  Federal 
agencies  can  continue  to  provide  servicea 
that  normally  belong  to  a  State  and  dur- 
ing which  property  used  for  providing 
such  services  might  be  transferred  to  the 
State.  Certainly,  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  was  an  unspeakable  tragedy. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  positive  role  played 
by  this  session  of  Congress  can  restore, 
at  least  in  part,  some  of  these  material 
losses  and  bring  increased  viability  to 
the  Alaskan  State  economy. 

PUBLIC    DEFENDERS 

I  think  that  no  conscientious  Ameri- 
can will  question  the  requirement  in  a 
democracy  of  equal  protection  under  the 
laws  for  all.  Clearly,  this  principle  is  an 
absolute  essential  to  the  preservation  d 
individual  rights.  However,  there  have 
been  too  many  instances  when  "equal 
protection"  was  not  provided  for  all, 
largely  because  rising  costs  of  litigation 
have  made  court  action  prohibitive  to 
those  imable  to  pay  for  their  own  de- 
fense. Therefore,  this  88th  Congreaa, 
early  In  its  2d  session,  moved  quickly 
to  bring  greater  equity  to  the  judicial 
process  by  passing  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act.  Now,  a  person  who  Is  accused  d 
a  Federal  crime  and  is  unable  to  pay  t<X 
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greater    harmony    and    understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  the  El  Chamizal  Convention 

represents  an  accord  that  is  consonant 

S^donS^'fromVpaner'of'law^ers'Tn     tem  at  this  time,  and,  in  the  process  dis-    with  the  longstanding   friendship  that 

°^i?r^raVHr^  nr  made  available  by  a    suade  valuable  men  of  Government  from    has  guided  the  conduct  of  relations  be- 


,  .Tfti   aid   will   be   provided   assistance  ing  through  the  years  require  Congress 

ifthnut  cost  at  every  stage  of  criminal  to  bring  Federal  salaries  into  line  with 

^«PdinRS     Counsel  will  be  appointed  these  costs.    I  am  glad  that  this  session 

SrSe  district  court  judge  or  U.S.  com-  saw  fit  to  bring  equity  to  the  salary  sys- 


^TatP  nractice  or  made  available  by  a  suade  valuable  men  or  uovernmeni  irom    nas  guiaea  uie  uuimuut  ui  icmwuna  u«- 

SJi^oSVon^ir Teg^?aid^^^^^^^  leaving  the  civilian  and  military  services    tween^  Mexico  and  the  I^ted  _State8, 

zislation  brings  us  decidedly  closer  to 

a  society  wherein  legal  relief  is  obtain-  outside  the  Government 


?*lSion  brmgs  us  decidedly  closer  to    in  search  of  more  lucrative  employment    The  Chamizal  Treaty,  siped  in  1963. 
le»^l^i'°''„,?."!2n  iL«i  rPiiPf  1..  ohtitin.     outside  the  Government.  settles  a  century-old  dispute  over  owner- 

ship of  the  "El  Chamizal"  tract  of  land 


able  by  all— not  just  by  those  who  are 
financially  able. 

COTTON-WHEAT    PROGRAM 

Early  in  this  session,  the  Congress 


GOVERNMENT   COMMISSIONS 

Three  major  Commissions  have  been 
authorized  by  this  session  of  Congress 
to  undertake  studies  of  critical  national 
In     August,     legislation 


which,  as  a  result  of  a  shift  in  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Grande  some  100  years 
ago,  had  separated  from  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Mexico,  and  become  a  part  of  El  Paso, 


passed  the  cotton-wheat  bill,  which  will    ^°^P°^^^^^^-    .  ^",  f^^^^J^rccinn'nnTprb"    Tex.  The  treaty  provided  that  the  United 
P»r_  K„„.fi.  t.  fH.  K«finn'«  f^rniPrs    Created  a  National  Commission  on  Tech-    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

puted  Chamizal  tract,  plus  a  nearby  264 
acres,  to  Mexico,  in  return  for  which 


bring  benefit  to  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  consumers  as  well  as  effect  a  ma- 
jor reduction  in  Federal  farm  expendi- 
tures. The  chief  feature  of  the  cotton 
provisions  is  a  2-year  subsidy  for  do- 
mestic textile  mills  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  they  pay  for  domestically  grown 
cotton.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  domestic 
mills  to  compete  with  imported  goods 
and  to  make  raw  cotton  prices  for  mills 
more  competitive  with  artificial  fibers. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  prevent  cotton 
from  being  priced  out  of  the  domestic 
market. 

The  wheat  program  section  is  designed 
to  replace  previous  legislation  that  would 
have  given  fanners  complying  with  al- 
lotments only  about  $1.26  a  bushel  in 
price  supports.  With  this  new  program, 
farmers  complying  with  wheat  acreage 
allotments  in  1964  will  receive  supports 
of  approximately  $2  a  bushel  on  wheat 
for  domestic  food  use,  $1.55  on  the  por- 
tion of  their  wheat  grown  for  export, 
and  $1.30  on  the  portion  grown  for  feed 
and  seed  use.  Similar  scales  would  ap- 
ply in  1965. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
solution  to  several  potential  agricultural 
problems.  In  short,  the  control,  support, 
and  subsidy  features  of  the  program  will 
help  to  maintain  reasonable  farm  in- 
comes— especially  for  the  small  farmer — 
save  the  market  for  U.S.  cotton,  and 
avoid  building  up  huge  surpluses  of  cot- 
ton and  wheat. 

GOVERNMENT  PAT  RAISES 

One  of  Emerson's  aphorisms — "We 
often  pay  dear  for  a  small  frugality" — 
was  a  guiding  idea  that  prompted  this 
session  of  Congress  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
both  civilian  and  military  persoimel  of 
the  Federal  Government.  All  levels  of 
government  have  lost  many  outstand- 
ingly qualified  individuals  to  the  private 
sphere  because  of  the  more  attractive  sal- 
aries that  the  latter  can  offer.  The  Fed- 
eral pay  raise  attempts  to  retain  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  to  attract  more  of 
the  talented,  as  well.  It  did  this  by  re- 
vising and  upgrading  Federal  salary 
rates  so  that  compensation  for  Govern- 
ment jobs  is  roughly  comparable  to  sim- 
ilar jobs  in  private  enterprise.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  overall  4.3 -percent  raise  for 
1  million  classified  civil  servants,  a  5.6- 
percent  increase  for  the  600,000  postal 
workers,  and  a  2. 5 -percent  Increase  for 
those  commissioned  and  warrant  oflflcers 
and  all  enlisted  personnel  who  have  2 
years  of  service.  The  salaries  of  Federal 
judges.  U.S.  attorneys.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, legislative  employees,  and  Cabinet 
as  well  as  high-level  administrators  were 
also  increased.    Rises  in  the  cost  of  liv- 


nology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  undertake  a  searching  In- 
quiry into  the  problems  bred  by  auto- 
mation and  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  prevented  or  solved.  Certainly,  auto- 
mation can  be  this  Nation's  boon  or  Its 
bane.  It  is  with  determination,  then, 
that  this  Congress  seeks,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  utilize  the  vast  advantages 
which  can  be  derived  from  automation 
and,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  automation 
from  disrupting  the  benefits  that  can  be 
reaped  from  our  economic  system. 

In  June,  Congress  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  to  investigate  the  operations 
of  the  food  industry  covering  the  gamut 
from  producer  to  consumer.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  bipartisan  Commission 
reflects  the  concern  over  the  widening 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  products  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  in  the  retail  market,  as  well  as  ap- 
prehension over  the  rise  of  big  retail  food 
store  chains.  The  recommendations  that 
will  be  made  by  this  Commission  In  1965 
are  likely  to  protect  farmers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

The  eflflciency  and  fairness  with  which 
Federal  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  are  carried  out  constitute  a 
continuing  concern  of  Congress.  For 
this  reason,  this  Congress,  in  August, 
voted  to  establish  a  permanent  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  administrative  proce- 
dures within  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  The  main  body  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  will  be  an  As- 
sembly, consisting  of  a  chairman,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  5 -year 
term;  an  11 -man  Council,  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  3 -year  term;  and  a 
flexfble  number  of  members  from  both 
government  and  private  life.  The  Con- 
ference will  have  no  enforcement  pow- 
ers, but  will  submit  its  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and/or 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIRS 

In  the  international  sphere,  this  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  has  assisted 
this  Nation  in  charting  a  positive  course 
toward  the  realization  of  world  peace. 
The  El  Chamizal  Convention  Act,  the  in- 
crease in  U.S.  funds  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Vietnam  resolution — all 
of  these  have  contributed  to  creating 


the  United  States  would  receive  193  acres 
of  land  held  by  Mexico. 

In  April,  Congress  authorized  appro- 
priation of  up  to  $44.9  million  to  imple- 
ment the  Convention  on  the  Chamizal. 
Implementation  includes  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  con- 
crete-lined charmel  which  will  become 
the  new  United  States-Mexico  boundary 
line.  It  also  includes  relocation  of  an 
estimated  4,500  U.S.  citizens  and  com- 
mercial properties,  bridges,  port-of-en- 
try  and  El  Paso  city  facilities,  and  rail- 
roads within  the  tfrea. 

Early  in  the  session.  Congress  author- 
ized more  than  $461  million  in  additional 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Of  this  amount,  $50 
million  goes  for  the  Special  Operations 
Fund,  which  makes  loans  with  more 
flexible  interest  and  repasmient  terms; 
and  more  than  $411  million  goes  to  the 
regular  lending  operations.  This  Bank, 
which  Is  modeled  on  the  World  Bank, 
serves  as  an  effective  tool  in  our  program 
of  bringing  greater  economic  viability 
to  the  Americas. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  more  funds 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  this  session  authorized  $312  mil- 
lion as  this  Nation's  contribution  to  a 
proposed  $750  million  increase  in  the 
financial  resources  of  the  International 
Development  Association.  The  $312  mil- 
lion will  be  payable  in  three  installments 
of  $104  million  each,  beginning  this  fiscal 
year.  As  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank, 
the  IDA  provides  50-year  loans  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  mainly  in  hard 
currency.  The  loans  are  interest-free, 
but  carry  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
service  charge  and  are  repayable  in  hard 
currencies. 

Increased  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  is  yet  another  way  in  which  this 
session  of  Congress  has  shown  its  deter- 
mination to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 
More  than  10,000  young  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  fostering  international  un- 
derstanding are  today  working  on  dis- 
tant shores  in  various  capacities.  This 
kind  of  people-to-people  program  Is  es- 
sential to  the  progress  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  people.  The  Congress  endorses 
this  aim  and  supports  the  Corps  In  all 
its  admirable  endeavors. 

On  August  2  and  4,  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  made  unprovoked  attacks  on 
two  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  international 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  inexcusable  action,  the 
President  requested,  and  received  from 
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Congi  ess  a  resolution  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  American  air  attack  re- 
jjrisalj  on  North  Vietnamese  gxmboats. 
The  lesolutlon  also  pledges  the  deter- 
mlnaiLon  of  this  Nation  to  assist  any 
meml  er  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east \sia  Collective  Defense  Treaty— 
SEAIO — ^whlch  requests  assistance  in 
defen  w  of  its  freedom.  This  bipartisan 
action  reflects  the  imited  agreement, 
whicl  is  foimd  in  all  areas  of  this  land, 
that  ve  stand  solidly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  determination  to  keep  the 
peace. 

CONCLUSION 

Smh  are  some  of  the  major  compo- 
nentf  of  the  public  record  of  this  epochal 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
Amei  can  pubUc  can  take  pride  in  the 
oft-d  monstrated  fact  that  this  session 
has  )een  instrumental  in  helping  to 
8hap<  1  a  better  society,  and  that  strong 
actio  1  was  taken  for  a  powerful  na- 
tions .  defense,  and  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
This  body's  handiwork  has  Introduced 
SL  ner  era,  an  era  which  offers  greater 
hope  and  opportunity  for  every  individ- 
ual. 

Bu ;,  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  far 
from  over.  As  OUver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  remarked,  "The  work  is  never  done 
while  the  power  to  work  remains."  More 
work  has  yet  to  be  completed,  for  democ- 
racy b  tasks  are  never  ending.  The 
I)eop  e's  representatives  and  the  Demo- 
crat!;  controlled  Congress  have  per- 
formed their  tasks  well  in  this  last 
sessim;  and  the  satisfaction  that  they 
derii  e  from  a  job  well  done  is  sufficient 
lndu;ement  for  them  to  renew  their 
dete:  mination  to  tackle  anew  some  of 
the  \  inflnished  business  that  awaits  their 
attei  ition  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Com  Tess  that  will  meet  in  January. 


abiding  faith  In  steadfast  valor  and  de- 
termination. 

As  we  ourselves  oppose  the  forces  of 
tyranny,  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers exemplify  those  qualities  which  are 
deeply  significant  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind. ^^^^^_^^ 

!      Press  Veteran  of  the  Year 

j  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebrated  columnist.  Milbum  P.  Akers, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  was 
selected  by  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  as  the  Press  Veteran  of  the 
Year.  He  was  honored  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  association,  and  presented 
a  plaque  descriptive  of  his  long  career  in 
journalism  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Robert    Howard    Springfield,    corre- 


of  the  members  of  the  press,  those  uQd» 
his  employ,  the  people  of  ChlcagoS 
political,  civic  and  business  leaden^ 
the  community,  and  last  but  not  lea^ 
his  publisher,  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  ^S| 
the  Lord  bless  and  guide  his  efloitste 
disseminate  the  written  word  in  truth 
and  with  justice. 
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SS  "Hope"  Starts  Fifth  Year  Witk  Vul 
to  Gainea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    UASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.    BATES.     Mr.    Speaker,  as  thlg 
Congress  approaches  adjournment,  it  Ig 
appropriate  that  we  have  an  up-to-date 
report  on  the  progress  of  that  great  hu- 
manitarian  program,  Project  Hope,   it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  encourage  and 
nooerT;    nowmu    oHi"^&^''=^">    ^^'■'■-'      assist  this  program  as  much  as  possible 
spondent  of  the  Tribune,  presented  the     since  its  inception  in  1958 ;  and  since  1960 
plaque  with  the  most  precious  compli-     we  have  all  witnessed  the  heartening 

ment  one  newspaperman  can  pay  to  an-  -  -■"  --»-= *~  -«  *'  '-  - 

been  a  good  reporter 
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Stati  imenl  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  Re- 
g)  xSng  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
H  ingarian  Revelation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF  IBODX  XSLAMO 

IN  4he  senate  of  the  united  states 
Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

1/  r.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  c  ill  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
rev(  lution  of  October  23,  1956. 

T  tie  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  are 
hol(  ing  their  commemoratlpn  of  this  an- 
ntv(  rsary  in  New  York  City.  Their  or- 
gan zation,  the  Hungarian  October  23 
Mo  ement.  Inc.,  is  imder  the  excellent 
lea<  ershlp  of  Odon  Pongratz,  president, 
anc  Emo  Hoka,  secretary  general. 

As  one  who  served  with  the  Inter- 
nat  onal  Rescue  Committee  on  the  Hun- 
gar  an  border  during  those  tragic  and 
yet  inspirational  days  of  October  1956, 
I  ai  ti  personally  aware  of  the  magnificent 
split  of  courage  demonstrated  by  the 
Bulgarian  Freedom  Fighters— a  spirit 
wh  ch  continues  to  give  the  free  world  an 


other— "He   has   been  a 
through  the  years." 

A  recent  series  of  articles  treating  with 
the  critical   east  Asian  problems   con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  that  the- 
ater of  operations,  were  written  by  Edi- 
tor Akers.    He  viewed  the  situation  from 
on  the  spot  observation  and  study.    His 
masterful  treatment  of  the  subject,  both 
from  the  political  and  military  aspects. 
were  presented  to  the  reader  with  clarity 
of  thought  and  logical  conclusions.    He 
is  to  be  complimented  for  his  fairness  in 
developing  honest  conclusions  from  basic 
facts.    His  judgment  in  these  matters  is 
unassailable.    The  accepted  authorities 
on  the  critical  Vietnam  situation,  both 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department, 
and  their  assigned  personnel  at  the  the- 
ater of  operations,  have  not  questioned 
his  findings.    He  is  to  be  complimented 
for  his  efforts  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  the  true  facts  and  actual 
conditions  to  be  met  before  success  can 
be  realized. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  was 
warm  in  his  compliments  of  the  hon- 
ored guest — making  reference  to  the 
prominent  role  that  Mr.  Akers  played 
as  press  secretary  to  the  late  Governor, 
Henry  Horner,  especially  during  his  late 
illness.  It  was  Mr.  Akers  who  cham- 
pioned his  dying  leader's  cause,  press- 
wise,  to  the  very  end. 

Editor  Akers.  in  graciously  accepting 
the  plaque,  entered  upon  a  most  serious 
subject,  the  advance  to  maturity  by  the 
Chicago  newspapers  during  his  genera- 
tion in  news  work.  It  was  both  inter- 
esting and  educational.  His  closing 
statement  was  a  siunmation  of  journal- 
istic philosophy.    He  said : 

The  newspapers  are  only  as  good  as  their 
reporters,  and  It  is  my  considered  Judgment, 
that  Chicago  today  has  the  best  reporters 
in  the  world. 

It  can  be  truly  said,  that  Milburn  P. 
Akers  enjoys  the  respect  and  admiration 


good-will  achievements  of  the  project's  / 
SS  Hope,  and  those  who  have  served 
aboard  her. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  SS  Hope  hat 
demonstrated  to  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Latin  America  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  dedicated  to  helping  those 
who  wish  to  help  themselves. 

In  mid-October  the  white  hospital  ship 
docks  at  Conakry.  Guinea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
of  the  other  countries  the  floating  medl- 
cal  center  has  visited.  Guinea  will  test 
Hope's  resources  and  abilities. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  is  just  4  yean 
old.  This  new  nation,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Sekou  Toure.  is  at- 
tempting to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  to 
anxious  for  the  kind  of  people-to-people 
assistance  Hope  is  bringing. 

President  Toure,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  promising  leaders  of  Africa, 
has  personally  requested  the  aid  of  Proj- 
ect Hope,  and  has  invited  medical  per- 
sonnel from  Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Llberta, 
Senegal,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  focused 
on  Hope  in  the  next  year.  But  I  haw 
no  doubt  that  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  Hope  will  acquit  themselves 
In  the  same  miraculous  manner  as  they 
have  in  Indonesia.  South  Vietnam,  Pen. 
and  Ecuador. 

During  4  years  in  these  four  countries, 
the  Hope  doctors  and  nurses  have 
trahied  thousands  of  medical  counter- 
parts in  the  modem  techniques  of  Abw- 
lean  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  tiW 
have  conducted  thousands  of  operatloa 
treatments,  and  inoculations. 

But,  most  importantly  perhaps,  tti 
simple,  nonpoUtical  dedication  of  twse 
Americans,  in  the  prime  of  their  lim 
has  captured  the  hearts  of  people  WW- 
ever  they  have  gone. 

In  strife-torn  Saigon,  the  CommuOj- 
infested  outer  islands  of  Indonesi^w 
slums  of  Peru,  and  the  Jungles  of 
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dor  these  men  and  women  in  white, 
through  their  professional  skills  and  per- 
sonal interest,  have  waged  theh:  unselfish 
war  against  disease,  poverty,  and  igno- 

'^Project  Hope  originated  in  1958  when 
Dr  William  B.  Walsh,  a  noted  heart  spe- 
cialist and  assistant  professor  of  internal 
medicine  at  Georgetown  Umversity  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  appointed  co- 
chairman  of  the  people-to-people  health 
program  by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  same  year.  Dr.  Walsh  outlined  the 
plans  for  an  organization  known  as  Proj- 
ect Hope,  which  was  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal activity  of  the  People-to-People 
Health  Foundation,  Inc.  Two  years 
later,  a  converted  hospital  ship  was 
launched  as  the  SS  Hope. 

On  its  maiden  voyage  in  September 
1960.  the  gleaming  white  hospital  ship 
steamed  into  various  Indonesian  ports, 
then  journeyed  to  Saigon,  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Hope  staff  trained 
•e  than  500  Indonesian  physicians. 
ms,  dentists,  nurses,  and  medical 
techniclaos. 

At  Saigoh.  28  Vietnamese  interns  and 
residents  and  200  nurses  worked  side-by- 
side  with  their  American  counterparts, 
who  also  introduced  oral  surgery  and 
orthopedic  rehabilitation  to  the  country. 

In  Asia,  700  major  surgeries  were  per- 
formed and  18,000  patients  were  treated 
by  the  Hope  medical  staff.  On  the  sec- 
ond trip  in  1962,  to  Salaverry,  Peru,  and 
the  third  in  1963  to  Guayaquil.  Ecuador, 
Hope  services  touched  more  than  80,000 
persons  directly  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands indirectly  in  South  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  doctors  and  nurses  were  trained. 

Project  Hope's  $5  million  armual 
budget  is  primarily  financed  by  private 
donations.  Private  Industry  has  con- 
tributed millions  more  in  the  form  of 
food,  medicine,  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  that  has  been  donated  during 
the  past  4  years. 

The  vessel  itself  is  on  loan  from  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  American  medical  per- 
sonnel aboard  the  ship  during  an  entire 
year-long  voyage  are  paid  fractions  of 
their  regular  salaries.  The  specialists 
flown  to  the  ship  in  2 -month  intervals 
work  without  pay. 

When  the  good  ship  Hope  weighed 
anchor  in  Guayaquil  last  September  4, 
thousands  lined  the  pier  to  tearfully 
wave  goodbye  to  the  Americans  who  had 
devoted  a  part  of  their  lives  to  helping 
them.  Similar  farewells  will  be  repeated 
next  year  in  Conakry,  and  wherever  else 
Hope  goes  with  its  contributions  toward 
better  health  for  all  it  serves. 


program  set  up  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  World's  Fair,  repre- 
sentative nonprofessional  performing 
groups  from  every  community  in  the 
State  perform  from  10  a.m.  to  10  pjn. 
daily,  making  the  New  York  State  ex- 
hibit the  "Star  of  the  Fair." 

September  3  was  Ossining  Honor  Day 
at  the  New  York  State  pavilion.  The 
town  was  ably  represented  by  5 
groups  who  gave  a  total  of  14  perform- 
ances. The  five  performing  groups 
were:  Sons  of  Timje,  an  instrumental 
smd  dancing  group  of  teenagers  who  are 
very  interested  in  African  culture;  Ax- 
Cents,  consisting  of  a  lead  guitarist-vo- 
calist, a  rythm  guitarist,  and  a  drummer, 
specializing  in  popular  music;  Jimmy 
and  Joan  Bason,  singing  a  program  of 
rock  and  roll  and  popular  music ;  Justice 
and  the  Peacemakers,  a  quartet  of  sixth- 
grade  girls  who  compose  and  arrange 
their  own  songs;  and  Viceroys,  composed 
of  three  high  school  boys,  playing  bass 
guitar,  drums,  and  guitar,  with  vocal  ar- 
rangements. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day  oc- 
curred when  Mrs.  Irving  N.  Valentine,  of 
Ossining,  presented  a  plaque  bearing  our 
national  motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  to 
assistant  project  director,  Harold  J. 
Kiley,  who  accepted  her  donation  on  be- 
half of  Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson,  chair- 
man. New  York  State  Conunission  on 
the  World's  Fair.  Mrs.  Valenthie  pre- 
viously, in  1957,  donated  a  similar  plaque 
to  the  Ossining  post  office.  I  understand 
that  the  Ossining  post  office  was  the  sec- 
ond in  the  country  and  the  first  in  New 
York  State  to  display  our  national  motto, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Valentine. 


Ostining  Honor  Day  at  World's  Fab 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  MEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 3.  1964,  was  a  historymaking  day  for 
Ossining.  N.Y.    Under  a  special  events 


The  Vital  Role  of  Transportation  in 
Economic  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently addressed  the  Kansas  Motor  Car- 
riers' Association  annual  convention  at 
Wichita,  Kans.,  regarding  the  vital  role 
of  transportation  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  vital  nature  of  national 
transportation  policy  to  the  economic 
development  and  future  welfare  of  my 
State,  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
this  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Vital  Role  op  Transpoktation  in 
ECONOUIC  Devxlopuxnt 

(Address  by  James  B.  Pearson.  U.S.  Senator. 
Republican,  of  Kansas,  Kansas  Motor  Car- 
riers' AssoclatlGn  Convention,  Hotel  Broad- 
view, Wichita,  Kans.) 
This  country  is  the  major  economic  power 

of  the  world.    It  achieved  that  position  for 

good  reason. 
We  have  urged  each  person  to  choose  his 

own  Job.    We  have  encouraged  each  person 


to  do  that  which  he  can  do  best.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  many  rich  natural  re- 
sotu'ces. 

When  there  are  many  people  with  diverse 
talents  and  a  rich  supply  of  resources  the 
potential  for  economic  development  is  ex- 
cellent. With  freedom  to  apply  Initiative, 
that  potential  can  be  fulfilled.  Today  we  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  these  assets  and  a  long 
and  great  heritage  of  this  kind  of  free  enter- 
prise system. 

All  of  this  could  not  have  taken  place,  how- 
ever, vrlthout  one  essential  element.  That 
element  Is  the  freedom  and  capability  of 
movement.  Economic  development  and 
transportation  are  absolutely  Interdepend- 
ent. It  is  vital  for  our  natlontd  economic 
growth  that  we  have  a  flexible,  low  cost,  and 
strong  transportation  system. 

Early  Kansas  was  a  laboratory  example  of 
this  fact.  The  Oregon  and  Santa  Pe  Trails 
through  Kansas  opened  the  transportation 
routes  of  the  frontier  to  settlers  and  later  to 
commercial  ventures.  The  Chlsolm  Trail 
through  Wichita  to  Abilene  was  the  route 
for  the  eastward  movement  of  our  western 
cattle.  These  routes  provided  only  the  crud- 
est form  of  transportation  but  they  served 
the  needs  of  the  time.  When  Wichita  waa 
finally  linked  by  rail  with  Chicago  In  1872.  It 
became  a  major  trade  and  transportation 
center.  But  early  Kansans  were  not  satisfied 
with  merely  providing  the  route  for  trans- 
porting livestock.  With  better  transporta- 
tion available  they  began  to  hold  the  cattle 
for  feeding.  Our  State's  livestock  Industry 
was  born.  So  we  In  Kansas  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  the  importance  of  transportation 
because  of  Its  contribution  to  our  early 
economy. 

As  the  number  of  new  Industries  have  In- 
creased around  the  country,  transportation 
service  has  become  a  vital  link  between  sup- 
plier and  customer.  We  have  been  able  to 
develop  our  resources  because  there  has  been 
a  market  for  almost  everything  somewhere. 
With  expanded  and  Improved  transportation 
have  come  more  markets,  and  consequently 
more  new  Industries  and  more  jobs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
that  all  of  the  frontiers  are  past.  Develop- 
ment continues.  There  are  many  trends 
which  point  to  new  opportunities,  and  with 
them,  to  new  demands  on  the  transportation 
system. 

Our  population  Is  growing  at  a  fantastic 
rate.  Today  there  are  twice  as  many  people 
In  the  United  States  as  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  From  1940  to 
1960,  the  movement  of  population  to  the 
West  was  greater  than  anything  since  the 
1870's,  As  In  the  1870's,  Kansas  Is  in  the 
center  of  that  movement. 

As  our  people  spread  throughout  the 
country,  they  place  Increasing  demands  on 
the  transportation  system.  People  In  even 
the  smallest  town  enjoy  and,  In  fact,  demand 
the  benefits  of  our  country's  diverse  produc- 
tion. To  reach  all  people  everywhere  re- 
quires more  miles  of  transportation  service, 
and  a  great  variety  of  services  and  schedules 
to  handle  raw  materials,  manufactured  com- 
ponents, and  finished  products  ranging  from 
ore  to  transistors  to  giant  missiles. 

We  are  experiencing  a  new  era  of  produc- 
tion. There  are  products  today  we  never 
dreamed  possible.  Even  the  old  familiar  ele- 
ments in  our  diet  are  manufactured  and 
processed  In  revolutionary  ways.  There  are, 
for  example,  so  many  processing  steps  be- 
tween the  farm  harvest  and  the  housewife's 
kitchen  shelf  that  new,  specialized  industries 
have  grown  up  to  handle  each  stage. 

A  product  Is  seldom  manufactured  In  one 
location  and  then  simply  shipped  to  Its 
market.  It  may  travel  from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  even  to  several,  before  being 
completed.  Firms  thus  take  advantage  of 
the  special  contributions  of  each  area  of  the 
country. 
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has  benefited  from  this  trend  as 
experienced  the  development  of  sav- 
or Industries.    The  Goodyear  Rubber 
example,  constructed  one  of  Its  larg- 
mai  .uf acturlng  and  distribution  centers 
Certainly  an  essential  factor  In 
deilalon  was  the  existence  o'  the  trans- 
facllitles  necessary  to  take  advan- 
3ur  geographical  location  for  regional 
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cpmpletlon  of  the  new  Interstate  High- 
will  be  the  most  significant  de- 
In    our    national    transportation 
n  years.    The  Interstate  System  com- 
41.000  miles — to  which  yoiir  dollars 
contributed    so    much — opens   a    new 
t  "ansportatlon  and  especially  in  motor 
transportation.    A  recent  study  spon- 
the  Rockwell  Standard  Corp.  and 
by  the  American  Foundry  Asso- 
concluded   that   the   availability   of 
highways  Is   a  nvimber  one   factor  In 
a   plant   site.     The    improvement 
highways  will  continue  to  Increase 
li^portance. 

and  we  will  continue  to  witness 

of  railroad  mergers.     This  Innova- 

corporate  ownership  and  transporta- 

minagement  provides  the  raU  industry 

9ew  national  status. 

the  carriers  have  been  moving  for- 

the  field  of  technological  Innovation. 

facilities,  such  as  the  Big  John 

cars  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  rep- 

1  lew  dimensions  in  rail  carriage.    The 

in    rate    parity    between    bulk 

and   floiur    rates   stimulated    by   the 

of  Southern's  new  cars  provided 

example  of  how  closely  Industry  and 

are  linked. 

in  Intermodal  carriage  will 

effects  on  the  whole  concept 

intetcontlnental  transportation.    Policies 

regarding  new  piggy-back  proposals 

be  of  vital  concern  to  all  those 
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in    motor    carrier    design, 
and  safety  have  made  it  feasible  and 
reasonable  to  construct  and  operate 
^  ehlcles. 

appears  to  be  nothing  in  view  to 
bhese    developments.      Certainly   our 
will  continue  to  grow  and  spread 
he  country.     Industry  will  become 
ngly  flexible  with  regard  to  its  loca- 
Dlstribution,    whether    of    raw    ma- 
components,  or  completed  products 
more  vital  to  the  eflaclent  func- 
of  our  diverse  and  changing  econ- 
^nnovations  from  technology  will  con- 
the  present  or  even   at  a  greater 
i^ith  all  of  these  trends  will  come  In- 
reliance  on  efficient  transportation, 
significant    is  the  fact  that   these 
will  maintain  constant  pres- 
our  existing  concepts  of  operation 
A  look  at  transport  leglsla- 
regulatory  practice  would  therefore 
order. 
.  the  motor  freight  Industry  was 
under  ICC  regulation.     Since  that 
many  changes  have  taken  place  that 
world  could  not  possibly  have  been 
by  those  who  drafted  those  laws.    I 
question  whether  it  was  then  pos- 
anticlpate   what   a   vital    indxistry 
'  ?ould  become.    The  need  at  that  time 
correct  abuses  rather  than  to  plan 
future.    In  the  interim,  transporta- 
have  been  keyed  to  locking  the 
after  the  horse  is  stolen.    There 
few  examples  of  legislation  designed 
an  energetic   and  innovative 
industry.     It   Is   no   wonder 
constant  complaint  from  the  sup- 
ind  consumers  of  transportation  that 
of  our  transportation  legislation  and 
Is  obsolete, 
then,  is  where  we  stand  today.    Our 
economic  strength  lies  in  its  ability 
new   and    different   goods   and 
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means  of  producing  them.  This  requires  a 
flexibility  which  is  becoming  more  evident 
as  markets  and  industry  diversify  and  ex- 
pand. A  strong  and  healthy  transportation 
network  provides  the  freedom  of  movement 
which  is  necessary  for  this  type  of  growth 
to  continue.  The  transportation  Industry 
constitutes  a  major  but  too  often  a  latent 
force  which,  if  allowed  to  use  its  potential, 
could  be  a  prime  mover  In  regional  and  na- 
tional economic  development.  In  contrast, 
our  transportation  policies,  laws,  and  regula- 
tory practices  make  It  difficult,  or  Impos- 
sible, for  you  to  use  new  technology,  new 
concepts — or  even  your  present  equipment — 
as  efficiently  as  you  know  how. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  transportation  policy 
keyed  to  the  past.  The  close  Interdependence 
of  Industry,  transportation,  and  economic 
growth  dictates  a  more  realistic  approach.  If 
this  important  historical  relationship  be- 
tween our  expanding  economy  and  our  vital 
transportation  system  Is  not  understood,  the 
new  era  of  growth  will  be  restricted.  Only  by 
channeling  yoiir  emerging  strength  and  your 
energy,  working  with  it  instead  of  against 
it,  can  we  hope  to  see  our  economy  continue 
to  move  forward.  Only  in  this  way  can  our 
country  be  guaranteed  that  Ingredient  so 
essential  to  its  expansion,  the  freedom  and 
capability  of  movement. 

We  must  keep  this  perspective  as  we 
approach  the  next  and  subsequent  sessions 
of  Congress.  The  issue  has  been  raised  and 
the  coming  year  will  be  one  of  new  sug- 
gestions for  laws  and  regulations.  If  petty 
arguments  prevail  and  if  the  concentration 
is  on  seeking  solutions  to  minor  difficulties, 
we  will  be  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  We  win  create  more  patches  in  an 
already  chaotic  patchwork. 

These  are  matters  of  deep  national  con- 
cern. They  will  receive  national  attention. 
Of  that,  you  can  be  sure.  But,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  these  proposals 
and  new  policies  upon  Kansas. 

You  in  this  audience  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  economic  future  of  Kansas  and  this 
region.  Its  growth  is  your  future.  Barriers 
which  inhibit  our  State's  natural  develop- 
ment cannot  be  tolerated.  We  must,  in  fact. 
Insist  on  the  form  of  law  and  regulatory 
policy  and  attitude  which  will  accelerate  our 
State's  growth. 

In  recent  months,  since  the  Institution  of 
the  new  rail  rate  structure  for  bulk  agricul- 
tural conunoditles,  four  flour  mills  have 
announced  their  plans  to  close  Kansas  oper- 
ations. The  existence  of  a  rate  structtire 
beneficial  to  a  non-Kansas  location  has  been 
cited  as  the  critical  ingredient  in  these  de- 
cisions. We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  rate  situation  weighed  In  the  com- 
pany considerations  and  they  balanced  out 
against  Kansas. 

You  can  imdoubtedly  cite  many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  critical  influences  of  transpor- 
tation policies  unfavorable  to  Kansas  and  its 
otherwise  promising  future. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  probl^^m?  We 
needed,  of  course,  to  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  rate  problem.  But  I  sus^gest  we 
need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  future 
of  this  State  and  this  region  as  it  L<<  Influ- 
enced by  transportation.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  if  the  State  and  national  trans- 
portation policies  are  designed  to  encourage 
new  Kansas  Industry.  Are  they  oriented  to 
the  industry  and  aCTl-buslness  for  which 
Kansas  appears  to  have  a  major  attraction? 
Are  they  keyed  to  the  right  sources  of  sup- 
ply or  the  most  promising  emerging  mar- 
kets? Do  the  State  and  national  laws  and 
regulations  encourage  our  common  carriers 
to  maximize  their  potential  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  Kansas  industry  and  their 
own  position?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
we  struggling  with  a  system  which  Is  an  out- 
growth of  past  requirements? 

The  time  has  come  for  Kansans  to  take  the 
offensive.     We  must  understand  our  needs 


October  s 

and  bend  every  effort  to  influence  policr  u 
every  level  to  our  benefit.  I  suggest  that  »» 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  creatlm 
of  a  conference  to  study  transportation  pci 
icy  as  it  relates  to  our  State's  lndu«^ 
development.  I  would  lu-ge  the  Inclualon  qJ 
all  Interested  parties,  including  State  tna 
cies.  Industrial  groups  and  the  transpwtj 
tlon  community. 

We  need  desperately  to  know  how  wen 
suited  we  are  to  handle  the  emerging  trendi 
in  transportation  and  in  Industry  which  l 
have  discxissed.  I  especially  emphasize  Unt 
policymakers  at  all  levels  need  recommea- 
datlons  concerning  proposed  and  pendiiu 
Federal  legislation  and  regulatory  acts  which 
have  a  bearing  on  our  State's  development 
These  are  highly  technical  matters,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  not  always  obvious  to 
the  layman  or  on  cursory  analysis^  The 
critical  need  is  for  informed  detailed  pro- 
posals.  comment,  and  amendment  early  la 
the  consideration  of  new  policy.  I  am  afraid 
we  have  too  often  reacted  to  the  thrusts  of 
others  rather  than  assume  the  initiative  in 
our  own  behalf. 

The  knowledge  and  counsel  I  cite  as  so  «•. 
sentlal  is  lacking  today,  yet  it  is  vital  to  our 
future.  With  proper  commitment,  well  gfl. 
vised,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  develop, 
ing  new  industrial  frontiers  for  Kansas  jurt 
as  we  stood  in  earlier  days  at  the  frontier  ol 
the  great  western  development. 


Hon.  John  Lesinski 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
good  friend,  Hon.  John  Lesinski,  after 
serving  seven  terms — 82d  to  88lh,  inclu- 
sive, from  1950  to  1964 — is  leaving  the 
Congress.  The  recent  results  of  the  Mich- 
igan primary,  under  the  remapping  of 
congressional  districts,  denied  him  the 
nomination.  Thus,  John's  political  as- 
cendancy was  cut  off  by  the  doctrine  of 
political  improvement  for  the  Republican 
Party  controlled  Michigan  Legislature. 
In  other  States  there  are  instances  where 
the  Democrats  have  reversed  this  action 
also. 

John  was  a  firm  believer  in  principle- 
he  voiced  his  opinion  with  independence 
and  a  firm  belief  that  what  he  averred 
was  true,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  say 
it.  He  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  re- 
flecting the  sensitive  nature  of  his  en- 
tire being.  He  was  sincere,  candid,  and 
earnest  in  his  personal  relationships,  ai 
well  as  in  his  political  convictions. 

He  did  not  like  to  be  "managed."  yet 
respected  party  leadership  for  harmo- 
nious and  decisive  action. 

He  was  quiet  and  gentle  in  his  de- 
meanor toward  others,  as  well  as  kindly 
and  considerate. 

His  handling  of  bills  in  debate  on  the 
floor  reflected  the  true  characteristics  of 
a  bom  gentleman.  It  was  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  brazen  type  of  pugnacioua 
approach  of  the  brassy  overemotional  ex- 
hibitionist who  seeks  to  hypnotize  all 
with  a  clatter  of  meaningless  oratory. 
In  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  JOHI 
passed  his  committee  bills. 
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In  his  work,  he  reflected  the  same  f  ear- 
iwscourage  that  won  for  him  the  Purple 
UMiTt  and  citations  In  the  last  war. 

John  loved  his  family— his  darling  five 
children  and  his  wife,  the  beloved  Mar- 
gftret  He  worshipped  his  dad.  a  former 
congressman,  who  left  him  a  great  her- 
uage  John  has  earned  a  similar  right 
to  distinction  and  leaves  to  his  own  fam- 
ily a  great  heritage. 

A  political  turn  away  is  not  a  repudia- 
tion but  rather  a  change  of  course  in 
selection  that  may  represent  purely  the 
fickle  attitude  of  the  public  mind.  Every 
politician  knows  that  the  recipients  of 
public  acclaim  must  someday  move  back 
again  among  the  common  citizenry  and 
list  his  importance  in  anonymity  as  one 
^jjo  was— is  not  now  but  just  a  has- 
been.  Some  seek  to  return,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  happy  to  reminisce  in  the  glor- 
ies of  the  past^-feeling  that  to  be  at 
home  among  warm  friends,  family  and 
associates  holds  the  greatest  blessings 
m  his  life.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  John 
and  his  family  with  happiness  and  pros- 
perity.          

Congreiiman  Stratton  Reports  on  the  Ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress  comes  to 
a  close,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  the  people  of  the  35th 
District  of  New  York,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here,  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress,  just  as  I 
have  done  each  year  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  this  body.  As  their 
Congressman  I  believe  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  keep  them  posted  on  how  their 
elected  Representative  has  tried  to  dis- 
charge the  heavy  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  him.  Because  Congress  re- 
mained in  session  all  year  last  year,  it 
was  not  feasible  for  me  to  report  on  the 
record  of  that  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. For  that  reason  this  report  will 
cover  both  sessions.  1963  and  1964. 

MAJOR^  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Even  its  critics  will,  I  think,  agree  that 
the  88th  Congress  has  been  a  most  pro- 
ductive one,  with  more  major  legislation 
enacted  than  any  other  Congress  in  re- 
cent years,  perhaps  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. We  got  off  to  a  slow  start,  but  we 
have  more  than  made  it  up  in  what  has 
been  written  into  law  since  the  tragic 
events  of  last  November.  I  would  not  be 
honest,  however,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
that  most  of  these  major  legislative 
achievements  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible except  for  broad  bipartisan  support. 
Only  because  substantial  numbers  of 
members  of  both  major  political  parties 
voted  for  these  bills  were  they  passed. 
So  it  is  clear  that  the  achievements  of 
this  Congress  are  not  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  any  one  party.    In  the  following 


paragraphs  I  would  like  to  review  for  you 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
accomplishments,  and  try  to  point  out 
the  specific  impact  which  each  has  on 
the  particular  problems  of  our  own  35th 

District. 

Three  of  the  most  important  bills  we 
passed  were  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
adopted  in  the  first  session;  the  historic 
civil  rights  biU,  representing  the  greatest 
single  advance  in  this  field  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation   100   years 
ago;  and  the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  bill. 
The  tax  cut  bill  has  a  special  significance 
for  our  district  because  for  some  time  six 
of  our  eight  counties  have  been  suffering 
from  heavy  unemployment.    The  tax  cut 
bill,  favored  overwhelmingly  by  business 
and  having  broad  bipartisan  support,  was 
designed  to  stimulate  business  activity, 
generate  more  profits  and  thus  in  turn 
more  actual  tax  revenue,  and  put  more 
people  to  work.    Already  we  have  begun 
to  feel  the  effects  of  this  unique  economic 
gamble.     After  all,  nearly  $2  billion  of 
this  total  of  $11.5  billion  comes  into  New 
York  State,  a  tremendous  shot  in  the 
arm.     Partly  because  of  this  bill,  and 
partly  because  of  several  other  pieces  of 
legislation,  unemployment  has  now  de- 
clined sharply  in  our  district,  with  three 
counties  recently  dropping  off  the  serious 
unemployment  list.    This  is  good  news. 
Incidentally,  Congress  also  agreed  to  try 
to  eliminate  those  wartime  excise  taxes 
next  year,  if  the  economy  continues  to 
move  upward. 

Besides   the   tax   cut,   Congress   took 
other  steps  to  stimulate  business  and  end 
unemployment.   Last  year  we  voted  more 
funds  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program — APW.     In  all,  more  than  $4 
million  in  Federal  assistance  under  this 
program  has  now  come  into  our  35th 
District,  all  in  response  to  local  requests, 
thereby  helping  not  only  to  put  people  to 
work,  but  also  to  build  needed  hospitals, 
water  and  sewer  lines,  streets,  and  public 
buildings.    The  six  counties  eligible  for 
this  help,  by  the  way— Ontario,  Yates, 
Seneca,    Cayuga,    Otsego,    and    Mont- 
gomery— have  fared  considerably  better 
than  most  other  congressional  districts 
have  done.    Perhaps  this  is  partly  be- 
cause, at  my  suggestion,  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  held  a  special 
conference  on  how  this  program  operates 
almost  2  years  ago  in  Geneva,  in  Decem- 
ber 1962.    Understanding  what  the  bill 
could  do,  and  how  to  go  about  applying, 
our  areas  were  therefore  better  prepared 
to  take  full  advantage  of  it.    Unfortu- 
nately, the  funds  for  this  APW  program 
have  now  run  out,  although  many  com- 
munities are  still  seeking  help  under  it. 
I  have  been  trying  hard  to  get  the  pro- 
gram reactivated,  but  Congress  adjourned 
without  acting  on  my  proposal.    I  still 
hope,  though,  that  APW  can  be  revived 
in  the  next  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  88th  Congress  passed 
a  Manpower  Training  Act,  to  help  unem- 
ployed persons  pick  up  new  skills  to  help 
them  find  new  jobs.  Projects  under  this 
act  are  already  in  progress  in  Cayuga, 
Cortland,  Chenango,  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  and  are  tmder  consideration 
elsewhere.  We  also  passed  a  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  training  programs  in 
these  fields  are  underway  in  Amsterdam, 


Geneva,  and  Auburn.    We  passed  the 
food  stamp  plan  to  help  needy  families 
enrich  their  diets  with  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's surplus  foods,  purchasing   them 
through  their  own  neighborhood  grocery 
store  rather  than  by  direct  handouts. 
And  the  antipoverty  program  was  en- 
acted.   Basically  this  bill  is  intended  to 
help     unemployed     people,     especially 
young  people,  get  the  extra  schooling 
and  training  they  need  to  qualify  for 
available  jobs  in  today '5  complex  techni- 
cal world.    Amsterdam  and  Auburn  are 
both  already  plarming  projects  to  tsike 
advantage  of  the  help  this  legislation 
provides.    I  was  especially  pleased  that 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  ,which  I 
have  been  pushing  since  I  came  to  Con- 
•gress,  was  included  in  the  antipoverty 
bill.    This  corps  will  give  young  men 
without   jobs   an   opportunity    to   keep 
busy,  be  paid,  and  also  receive  trainiiig 
wtiile  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  use- 
ful conservation  and  reforestation  proj- 
ects in  the  outdoors.    What  better  place 
to  do  this  than  our  district.    Because  of 
its  emphasis  on  training  and  education 
some  people  have  suggested  that  the  88th 
Congress  may  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Education  Congress.     Besides  the  bills 
already  mentioned,  we  passed  two  pieces 
of  legislation  of  benefit  to  colleges  and 
college  students.     One  was  the  college 
facilities  bill,  which  will  help  colleges 
build  needed  new  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories.   The  other  was  an  expansion 
and  extension  of  the  popular  National 
Defense  Education   Act^-NDEA— which 
should  now  make  it  possible  for  any  stu- 
dent who  can  handle  college-level  work 
to  go  to  college  even  if  his  family  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  bill;  he  can  borrow 
the  money  from  the  Government  and 
pay  it  back  after  graduation.    Both  these 
pieces  of  legislation  are  of  importance 
to  our  35th  District,  because  we  have 
some  nine  colleges  and  one  more  in  the 
development  phase.   Congress  also  passed 
bills  this  year  to  help  medical  schools 
train    more    doctors,    help    train   more 
nurses,  and  help  train  more  optometrists. 
We    renewed   the   popular   Hill-Burton 
program  for  help  in  building  hospitals, 
and  extended  it  to  cover  repairs  as  well 
as  new  construction.    This,  too,  Is  good 
news,  considering  the  hospital  expansion 
programs  either  underway  or  planned 
at    Geneva,    Perm   Yan,    Canandaigua, 
Clifton  Springs,  Auburn,  and  elsewhere. 
And  we  passed  a  bill  to  stimulate  work 
in    mental    retardation.      The    city    of 
Geneva  is  hoping  to  start  a  project  under 
this  bill,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

People  interested  in  conservation  and 
the  outdoors  will  also  find  that  this  has 
been  a  productive  Congress.  We  passed 
the  wilderness  bill,  to  preserve  some  9 
million  acres  across  the  country  in  their 
original  state,  much  like  the  "forever 
wild"  features  of  our  own  New  York 
State  forest  preserve,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  hikers,  and  campers,  arid  fishermen. 
We  created  a  national  seashore  on  Fire 
Island,  off  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island, 
one  of  the  few  stiU  unspoiled  natural 
beach  areas  in  the  country.  And  we  en- 
acted the  land  and  water  conservation 
bUl.  which  will  provide  Federal  grants  on 
a  matching  basis  to  States  for  developing 
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new  rec  eatlonal  areas.  Under  this  bill 
the  lane  the  State  acquired  a  couple  of 
years  at  o  on  Otsego  Lake,  for  example, 
can  no^  be  developed  for  recreational 
purposes .  And  the  bill  should  also  prove 
of  great  value  in  increasing  tourist  busi- 
ness in   ;he  whole  Finger  Lakes  region. 

Inclde  itally,  our  35th  District  is  the 
largest  f  inn  district  in  New  York  State, 
and  the  1  ourth  largest  dairy  district  in  the 
entire  U  ilted  States.  In  agriculture,  the 
most  si{  nificant  bill  for  us  was  one  to 
restrict  mports  of  foreign  beef,  which 
have  bet  n  threatening  our  own  dairy  in- 
dustry. And  another  piece  of  farm  leg- 
islation ve  considered  was  the  wheat  and 
cotton  b  11.  As  you  may  already  know,  I 
strongly  opposed  this  bill  and  voted 
against  it,  even  though  my  own  party 
leadersh  p  was  pushing  hard  for  it.  The 
bill  was  opposed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
our  faniers  and  was  clearly  not  in  the 
interests  of  our  dairy  district. 

Foreign  aid  legislation  was  passed 
each  yeiir,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
Congres; ,  both  this  year  and  last,  took 
major  s  ;eps  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
prograg .  We  cut  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
off  the  1  equest  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1963.  T  lis  year  President  Johnson  ^u^ 
mitted  I  much  smaller  request  to  us. 
But  we  (  ut  that  one.  too.  Still  it  should 
be  remenbered  that  foreign  aid  has  an 
Importa  It  role  which  often  is  over- 
looked. Not  only  does  it  make  it  possi- 
ble for  \  s  to  resist  communism  in  places 
like  Sou  h  America  ancf  Vietnam ;  it  also 
provides  jobs  and  business  right  here  in 
our  owr  district.  You  may  not  realize 
that  80  percent  of  all  foreign  aid  funds 
are  spen ;  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  large  c  lunk  of  them,  by  the  way,  in  New 
York  St  ite.  Much  of  the  activity  at  the 
AIXX>  p  ant  in  Auburn,  for  example,  has 
been  mt  de  possible  these  past  years  be- 
cause of  ocomotive  orders  financed  out  of 
UJS.  for  sign  aid  funds.  Any  drastic  cut 
In  forei  m  aid,  therefore,  would  throw 
people  c  it  of  work  in  Auburn,  and  I  for 
one  wou  Id  not  want  to  see  that  happen. 
Two  otl  er  Important  foreign  policy  bills 
we  pasied  were  a  resolution  backing 
Preside!  t  Johnson  in  whatever  steps  he 
feels  ar<  needed  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, ar  d  another  calling  on  the  U.N.  to 
see  that  the  Russians  pay  up  their  over- 
due assc  ssments  or  else  lose  their  voting 
rights  ii  L  that  body,  as  the  charter  itself 
provides ; 

Havin  ?  served  in  both  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war,  and  holding  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  I 
have  loi  g  been  deeply  interested  in  our 
nationa!  defense.  During  the  6  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  been 
proud  t>  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  This  past  year  I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  a  n  Important  new  Subcommittee 
on  Defeise  Research  and  Development. 
It  Is  per  laps  well  to  remember  that  more 
than  5  i  percent  of  all  Government 
spending  is  for  national  defense.  This 
year.  I  am  g]ad  to  say,  we  have  held 
the  line  on  defense  spending;  in  fact  we 
even  cut  it  below  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Yet  we  1  lave,  I  believe,  continued  to  build 
up  our  e  ffective  military  strength  so  that 
our  sup<  rlority  over  the  Russians  is  even 


more  impressive  today  than  at  any  time 
in  otu-  history.  One  of  the  difficult  as- 
pects of  holding  the  line  on  defense 
spending  has  been  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  decision  to  close  down  certain 
military  installations.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  one  Installation  in  our  dis- 
trict, the  Seneca  Army  Depot  at  Rom- 
ulus, was  unaffected  by  this  move,  how- 
ever, and  continues  strong.  But  two 
others  nearby  our  district  are  to  be«^ 
phased  out  over  the  next  3  years,  the 
Schenectady  Army  Depot  and  the  Rome 
Air  Materiel  Area.  This  decision  has 
been  a  bitter  one  to  take.  Our  bipar- 
tisan congressional  delegation  fought 
hard  to  save  both  bases.  Though  we 
were  not  successful  in  rescinding  the 
orders,  we  did  persuade  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  move  more  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  I  am  hopeful  we  may  yet  find 
some  way  of  keeping  these  installations 
active  on  useful  work.  After  all,  as  long 
as  the  facilities  are  there  and  the  trained 
people  are  available  there  should  be  some 
useful  job  they  can  be  working  on  rather 
than  have  the  Government  build  new 
installations  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country. 

One  important  aspect  of  defense  Is  de- 
fense contracting.  Over  the  past  2  years 
I  have  fought  hard  to  see  that  our  up- 
state areas  get  a  better,  fairer  share  of 
this  defense  business.  I  have  worked 
personally  with  a  number  of  our  business 
concerns  to  help  them  present  their  case 
to  the  procurement  people.  And  last 
spring  at  my  suggestion  the  first  gov- 
ernment procurement  conference  in  up- 
state New  York  was  held  in  our  district, 
at  Geneva.  All  these  things  have  now 
begun  to  pay  off.  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  latest  figures  show  that  the 
percentage  of  defense  contracts  coming 
into  New  York  State  has  risen  to  the 
highest  level  it  has  been  at  in  some  5 
or  6  years,  12.9  percent. 

Congress  also  passed  a  bill  this  year 
to  increase  pensions  to  disabled  veterans, 
a  measure  which  I  had  cosponsored. 
And  we  passed  a  new  housing  bill,  to  pro- 
vide needed  funds  for  continuing  those 
senior  citizens'  housing  projects  like  the 
ones  being  planned  in  Geneva  and  Cort- 
land, and  to  carry  through  urban  re- 
newal projects  such  as  those  now  under- 
way or  planned  in  Amsterdam.  Oneonta, 
Norwich,  Cortland,  Auburn.  Geneva,  and 
Penn  Yan. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITT 

I  know  you  are  also  interested  in 
whether  Congress,  in  doing  all  these 
things,  also  acted  prudently  ar[3  respon- 
sibly with  your  tax  dollars.  I  am  happy 
to  say  we  did.  When  the  tax  cut  bill 
was  up,  most  experts  pointed  out  that 
if  we  cut  taxes,  and  thereby  deliberately 
incurred  a  temporary  deficit,  we  should 
certainly  make  a  determined  effort  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  and  if  possible 
even  reduce  it  a  bit.  This  we  have  done. 
Congress  cut  the  President's  budget  by 
almost  $6.5  billion  in  1963.  This  year 
President  Johnson  came  up  with  one 
which  was  even  smaller  than  President 
Kennedy's  last  budget.  Yet  even  that  we 
reduced  by  more  than  $4  billion.  This.  I 
believe,  is  prudent  fiscal  management  of 
your  money. 


October  s 

WHAT  W«  didn't  G«T  DONX 

But  although  this  Congress  did  a  lot 
there  were  some  things  it  did  not  grt 
around  to  doing  before  we  adjourned 
that  should  have  been  taken  care  of 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  was  our  failure 
to  enact  the  bill  boosting  social  security 
benefits.  Instead  the  bill  died  in  confer- 
ence committee,  still  deadlocked  over 
whether  or  not  to  include  medicare 
What  makes  it  worse,  none  of  us  in  the 
House  had  any  chance  to  vote  on  the 
committee's  decision  to  let  the  bill  die 
Personally  I  think  that  was  a  serious 
mistake.  At  least  we  should  have  passed 
the  increase  in  benefits.  I  certainly  think 
this  whole  social  security  matter  should 
be  given  top  priority  in  the  new  Congress 
Also  unacted  on  was  a  bill  I  have  had  in 
the  hopper  for  years  to  increase  the 
amount  a  retired  person  can  earn  on  the 
outside  without  losing  his  social  security. 
It  shoiild  be  included  in  any  general  bill 
we  eventually  pass. 

We  also  failed  to  take  action  on  State 
reapportionment.  The  bipartisan  Dlrk- 
sen-Mansfield  rider,  which  would  have 
given  New  York  the  time  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  was 
finally  watered  down  in  the  Senate  to  a 
meaningless  "sense  of  Congress"  reso- 
lution. Then  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  knocked  even  that  provision 
out,  again  without  bothering  to  consult 
the  membership  as  a  whole.  I  tried  twice 
to  get  the  House  to  support  the  Dlrksen- 
Mansfield  rider,  but  was  not  successful. 
It  will  still  be  possible  to  bring  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  up  to  a  vote  next 
year,  of  course,  and  I  would  certainly 
support  an  amendment  to  allow  one 
house  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
factors  other  than  population.  But  by 
the  time  such  an  amendment  can  be 
adopted  much  of  the  damage,  as  far  as 
upstate  New  York  is  concerned,  will  al- 
ready have  been  done. 

DAIST  PROBLEMS 

Congress  adjourned  without  taking 
any  action  on  dairy  legislation.  As  the 
representative  of  the  State's  major  dairy 
district,  I  called  a  meeting  2  years  ago 
in  Syracuse  of  all  farm  organizations  to 
try  to  work  out  some  dairy  legislation  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  majority  of  our 
farmers.  Surprisingly  we  found  wide 
agreement  on  such  a  bill,  and  I  then 
introduced  it  In  the  House  and  went  to 
bat  to  try  to  get  it  passed.  I  arranged 
for  upstate  dairy  groups  to  meet  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  push  for 
this  legislation.  But  Congress  never 
passed  the  bill.  I  have  been  called  on 
often  during  the  past  2  years  by  various 
dairy  organizations  to  help  on  other  leg- 
islative matters  and  to  testify  at  dairy 
hearings.  You  may  remember  I  fought 
against  the  procediu-es  for  amending  our 
milk  market  order,  which  to  me  seemed 
to  represent  more  a  sham  rather  than  a 
real  referendum.  Recently  I  met  with 
Secretary  Freeman  to  try  to  get  him  to 
grant  price  relief  to  our  dairy  farmers 
because  of  heavy  financial  losses  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  sununer's 
drought.  While  we  have  not  yet  gotten 
a  satisfactory  answer  I  continue  to  be 
optimistic,  and  hope  that  some  relief  will 
still  come  our  way.    Actually  Congress 
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did  pass  one  piece  of  legislation  helpful 
to  dairy  farmers.  It  has  always  dis- 
turbed me  that  the  connection  between 
what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  is  so  remote.  Nobody  has 
ever  explained  to  me  satisfactorUy  why 
the  farmer  can  get  only  9  or  10  cents  a 
auart  for  his  milk  and  yet  the  consumer 
pays  as  much  as  28  or  30  cents  a  quart. 
Well,  Congress  decided  this  year  to  find 
the  answer  to  this  puzzle:  We  established 
a  commission  to  look  into  the  price 
spread,  hoping  that  maybe  we  could 
eventually  find  a  way  to  give  the  farmer 
more  for  his  product  and  still  save  a  bit 
on  the  price  the  consumer  pays. 

Another  measure  that  Congress  did 
not  enact  that  should  have  been  passed 
was  a  bill  that  I  have  been  pushing  for 
years  to  give  parents  a  tax  deduction  on 
money  they  spend  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. Still  another  was  a  bill  I  have  re- 
peatedly introduced  to  allow  volunteer 
fire  companies  to  be  eligible  directly  for 
surplus  Goverrunent  equipment,  like  fire 
and  water  trucks,  without  having  to  go 
through  civil  defense  or  bid  on  them  di- 
rectly. And  nothing  was  done,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  on  my  resolution  to  establish  a 
Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the  House, 
to  dramatize  our  determination  to  In- 
sure that  countries  like  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Ukrainia  will  one  day 
be  free  of  Communist  control.  I  am 
proud,  though,  to  have  been  selected  re- 
cently, as  a  result  of  my  efforts  In  this 
field,  for  a  special  award  from  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  Nations. 

•      OTHER    IMPORTANT    ACHIEVEMENTS 

Reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  2 
years  in  Washington,  several  other 
achievements  of  interest  to  our  district 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  Foremost  is  the 
action  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration in  granting  Cayuga  County  a 
sugarbeet  quota,  the  first  awarded  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  thereby  bringing  an 
Important  new  multimillion-dollar  In- 
dustry into  upstate  New  York.  I  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  from  the 
Washington  end  for  more  than  2  years, 
and  am  delighted  to  have  had  a  share  in 
making  this  new  development  possible. 

Another  important  event  was  the 
opening  of  a  new  milk  plant  at  Fort 
Plain,  financed  with  a  sizable  ARA  loan. 
This  plant  should  add  to  the  stability  of 
our  district's  dairy  industry.  Inciden- 
tally, last  year,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  area  farmers  suffering  the  effects 
of  the  1962  drought,  we  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  railroads  to  au- 
thorize special  cheaper  rates  for  hay  and 
grain  shipments  into  drought  areas  in 
our  district. 

INCREASING    EMPLOYMENT 

As  always,  one  of  my  major  concerns 
these  past  2  years  has  been  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  increase  jobs  in  our  dis- 
trict. This  means  fighting  to  try  to  keep 
a  Government  contract  in  Amsterdam, 
for  example,  as  with  Empire  Devices,  and 
helping  the  new  ElectroSensitive  Prod- 
ucts Co.  get  on  its  feet  when  Empire  De- 
vices moved  out.  It  means  helping 
Gould  Pumps  in  Seneca  Falls  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  De- 


partment the  damaging  effects  to  their 
business  that  could  have  resulted  from  a 
carelessly  drawn  "model  law"  on  water 
systems  they  were  planning  to  publish, 
and  getting  the  law  withdrawn  and  re- 
vised so  as  not  to  hurt  one  of  our  dis- 
trict's leading  employers.    It  has  meant 
conthiuing  to  press  the  cause  of  busi- 
nesses in  our  district  who  are  fighthig 
the     economic     damage     of     excessive 
foreign  imports,  such  as  General  Electric 
in  Schenectady,  Wickwire  in  Cortland, 
Columbia  Rope  in  Auburn,  Sylvania  in 
Seneca  Falls,  and  Mohasco  in  Amster- 
dam.   It    mearis    working    with    many 
smaller  companies  to  help  them  get  as- 
sistance from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration so  they  can  expand  and  put 
more  people  to  work.    I  am  glad  to  re- 
port we  have  been  successful  in  a  very 
large    percentage    of    these    cases.      It 
means  helping  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
finance  a  special  survey  to  determine 
how    to    improve    employment    in    the 
Carpet  City.    It  means  having  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  make  a  special 
employment  census  of  the  areas  served 
by  the  Bendix  plant  at  Scintilla,  from 
which  we  found  that  Scintilla  was  eligi- 
ble for  special  consideration  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  because  It  was  located 
In  an  unemployment  area.     It  means 
persuading  the   Army   to  put  the   old 
Sampson  Airfield  in  Seneca  County  up 
for  bid,  as  the  Seneca  Falls  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  recormnended,  so  that  a 
private  operator  might  use  the  facility 
to  enhance  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Finger  Lakes  area.    It  means  helping  to 
put  the  STAMINA  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington this  spring,  to  assist  local  New 
York  State  communities  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  available  Goverrunent  pro- 
grams, on  a  full  bipartisan  basis  so  it 
could  be  even  more  effective.    It  means 
fighting  to  keep  the  FAA  flight  reporting 
services  operating  out  of  Elmlra  so  sis  to 
make  it  easier  for  private  aircraft  to  fly 
into  our  district  on  business  as  well  as  for 
pleasure.     It  means  working  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  find  ways 
to  eliminate  seaweed  and  Improve  the 
level  of  Cayuga  Lake,  thereby  increasing 
its  tourist  appeal.     It  means  working 
with  the  local  officials  in  Fair  Haven  to 
persuade  those  same  engineers  to  con- 
sider deepening  the  access  channel  to 
Little  Sodus  Bay  so  that  our  district's 
one  "seaport"  can  take  full  advantage  of 
the  oceangoing    shipping    now    moving 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.   And  It  meant  helping 
Canajoharie  overcome  redtape  obstacles 
and  getting  a  sizable  Federal  grant  for 
their  new  sewage  treatment  plant,  there- 
by insuring  more  stable  employment  at 
the  Beech-Nut  plant. 

RECREATION 

In  response  to  requests  from  people 
in  Unadilla  we  got  action  started  last 
year  to  turn  the  East  Sidney  dry  dam 
into  a  small  lake  for  use  of  people  In 
Otsego  and  Chenango  Counties.  The 
Interior  Department  has  also  moved  to 
expand  the  Montezuma  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Seneca  Coimty.  And  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  boosted  rural  rec- 
reational possibilities  with  loans  to  a  new 


recreational  center  in  Cortland  County, 
at  Marathon,  and  another  at  Clifton 
Springs  In  Ontario  Cotmty.  Three  his- 
toric sites  in  our  district  were  honored 
by  designation  as  national  shrines — ^the 
Seward  Homestead  in  Auburn;  the 
Jethro  Wood  Home  in  Poplar  Ridge, 
Cayuga  County;  and  Boughton  Hill  at 
Victor  In  Ontario  County.  That  portion 
of  the  Susqueharma  River  that  originates 
in  Cooperstown  and  runs  through  oxu: 
district  was  selected  for  possible  preser- 
vation in  "Its  original  state"  as  a  kind 
of  historic  monument  to  the  great  rivers 
of  America.  With  Goverrunent  help  a 
new  private  recreational  pond  was  add- 
ed in  Yates  County. 

FLOOD  AND  WATER  PROBLIMS 

Another  area  of  constant  activity  has 
been  the  problem  of  fiooding  and  flood 
threats  in  our  district.    We  finally  got 
the  Army  Engineers  to  dredge  a  portion 
of  the  river  at  Oneonta.  thus  giving  some 
temporary  relief  from  flooding  to  that 
city.     The   banks  of  the   Tloughnioga 
River  at  Cortland  were  riprapped  to  de- 
crease flooding.    Teams  from  the  Army 
Engineers  moved  swiftly  in  at  my  request 
to  deal  with  the  severe  floods  earlier 
this  year  at  Oxford,  and  survey  teams 
later  made  studies  in  both  Oxford  and 
Norwich.    Other  studies  are  now  being 
made  at  my  request  of  ways  to  prevent  a 
recurrence    of    last    spring's    floods    in 
Marathon  and  Cortlandvllle.   The  flood- 
wall  for  South  Amsterdam  has  now  been 
completed.    And  those  extensive  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held  this  year  as  part 
of  the  Army's  overall  survey  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  have  shown  that  the 
threat  of  more  big  dams  in  our  area — 
which  I  have  fought  since  coming  to 
Congress — is  decreasing  today. 

We  also  succeeded  in  getting  ma- 
chinery underway  to  help  both  New  Ber- 
lin and  Oxford  pay  for  the  heavy  costs 
of  their  recent  search  for  new  water  sup- 
pUes.  Speaking  of  drilling,  I  was  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  get  experts  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  up  into  Oneonta 
last  siunmer  when  that  leaking  gasoline 
scare  erupted.  They  helped  local  officials 
track  down  the  source  of  the  leak  and 
put  a  stop  to  it.  We  also  helped  Amster- 
dam get  assistance  for  an  extension  of  its 
water  system. 

Several  other  cases  may  be  of  interest 
too.  We  succeeded  in  getting  local  mail 
delivery  for  Victor,  and  a  much  wanted 
downtown  mailbox  installed  in  Weeds- 
port.  Both  Oneonta  and  Unadilla  have 
been  chosen  for  new  post  offices;  with 
Worcester  and  Milf ord,  I  hope,  not  far  be- 
hind. We  also  supplied  background  data 
for  a  possible  special  census  in  Canan- 
daigua  to  the  mayor  and  the  conmion 
council.  And  I  was  glad  to  have  been 
able  to  get  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  slow  down  its  campaign  to  close  out 
domiciliary  facilities  at  the  Bath  Hos- 
pital. This  VA  hospital  serves  Yates 
Coimty,  and  any  such  change  would  have 
Imposed  an  sOmost  Impossible  burden  on 
this  county.  By  the  way,  the  U.S.  sub- 
marine, Pulaski,  whlch^  was  pleased  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  persuading  the  Navy 
to  name  for  the  great  Polish  patriot,  was 
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laundied  and  also  commissioned  during 
the  tej  lure  of  this  88th  Congress. 

KZZPINa  IN  TOTTCH 

Ihave  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
Impor  ant  obligations  of  a  Congressman 
was  U)  keep  in  close  touch  throughout 
the  ye  ir  witti  the  people  he  has  the  honor 
to  rep  -esent.  Not  just  listening  to  them, 
but  also  reporting  to  them  and  keeping 
hknse  f  available  to  be  of  service  to  them 
when*  ver  they  may  need  him.  I  have 
tried  lard  to  do  this  these  past  2  years, 
even  t  lough  the  unusual  size  of  our  "sub- 
marin;"  district — about  250  miles  from 
one  ei  d  to  the  other — has  made  it  more 
dlfflcut  and  time  consimaing  than  was 
the  ca  se  with  our  old  32d  District.  But  I 
let  up  and  maintained  two  fuU- 
( istrict  offices,  one  in  Amsterdam 


and  01  le  in  Auburn.    One  member  of  my 
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on  duty  at  each  of  these  locations 
you  on  immigration,  veterans,  or 
any  other  matters,  and  another  part- 
time  s|;aff  member  is  also  available  regu- 
Cortland  Covmty,  near  the  geo- 
ic  center  of  our  district. 
76  also  made  it  a  point  to  get  back 
le  district  myself  almost  every 
weekehd  for  the  past  2  years,  which  may 
establ  sh  some  new  kind  of  record.  Be- 
sides t  lat,  I  have  tried  to  keep  you  posted 
by  rej  ular  newsletters,  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  have  sought  your  advice 
throui  h  our  annual  questionnaire.  In 
spite  c  f  these  regular  trips  back  home,  by 
the  wi  y,  I  have  kept  my  attendance  rec- 
ord ir  the  House  over  the  90-percent 
mark,  so  as  to  be  on  the  job  for  you  down 
here  \  here  I  am  supposed  to  be  when  I 
am  su  }posed  to  be. 

I  ha  ve  especially  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity ei  eh  summer  to  utilize  In  my  Wash- 
ington o£Qce  the  help  of  students  from 
college  s  in  our  district  as  "congressional 
Interns"  during  the  summer  months. 
Coaiin  g  this  time  from  Hobart,  Cortland 
State,  Wells.  Hartwick,  and  Keuka,  they 
have  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  office,  and  I  hope  they  have  also 
gainec  some  insight  into  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  Congress.  This  intern 
progrsm  has  grown  so  popular  over  the 
6  yea:s  I  have  been  using  it  that  we 
found  ourselves  almost  literally  running 
out  ol  office  space  this  summer  to  seat 
our  n(fw  assistants. 

As  I  naval  reservist  and  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have 
alway:  felt  that  the  selection  of  young 
men  to  our  three  service  Academies — 
West  ]  •oint,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Force 
Acade  ny — was  one  of  the  most  important 
respor  sibilitles  of  a  Congressman.  After 
tqese  boys  will  be  our  top  military 
of  the  future.  For  that 
we  ought  to  see  that  the  boys 
selected  are  those  best  qualified 
to  becbme  top-flight  career  officers.  To 
that,  I  have  constantly  tried  to  en- 
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courare  the  largest  number  of  boys  to 
apply  for  these  appointments,  and  I 
have  1  lade  a  point  of  selecting  my  nomi- 
nees en  the  basis  of  merit,  without  re- 
gard lor  partisan  considerations.  Every 
boy  hi  s  an  equal  chance  to  compete  with 
every  ather  boy.  I  do  think  this  policy 
has  pt  id  off  In  the  high  level  of  perform- 
ance I  eftig  maintained  by  the  boys  at  the 
Acadepiies  from  our  district.    Appoint- 


ments will  be  made  again  this  year  on 
this  same  basis,  after  the  results  of  the 
written  examinations,  the  physicals,  and 
the  personal  interviews  are  in. 

CONCLUSION 

May  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  sin- 
cere thanks,  and  that  of  my  wife,  Joan, 
and  our  whole  office  staff  to  all  of  you  for 
the  kindness  and  consideration  you  have 
extended  to  us  over  these  past  two  full 
and  exciting  and,  I  hope,  genuinely  pro- 
ductive, years.  You  have  been  most  con- 
siderate and  patient  with  us,  and  most 
cooperative  in  your  suggestions,  com- 
ments, and  even  criticisms.  We  have 
tried  to  do  the  kind  of  ,1ob  you  would 
want  your  Congressman  to  do.  I  hope 
we  have  succeeded.  Serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  both  a  great 
privilege  and  a  tremendous  challenge. 
That  challenge  is  perhaps  nowhere  bet- 
ter expressed  than  In  a  quote  from 
Daniel  Webster  that  is  painted  on  the 
wall  of  the  House  Chamber  over  the 
Speaker's  chair: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  of  its  great  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  too,  in  our  day  and  gener- 
ation, may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to   be  remembered. 


Tribute  to  Congressman  Clifford  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  Hon.  Clifford  Davis, 
retires,  I  want  to  take  this  means  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  for  his  fine  service  to 
his  district,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Nation. 

Congressman  Davis  was  a  great  Con- 
gressman in  the  highest  tradition.  His 
years  of  service  have  been  marked  with 
great  accomplishments  and  many 
achievements.  Space  would  not  permit 
a  recitation  of  the  great  legislative  work 
to  which  he  has  so  highly  contributed — 
in  the  building  of  liighways,  great  proj- 
ects of  conservation,  the  development  of 
our  waterways,  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority — will  stand  as  monuments 
of  progress  on  which  Congressman  Davis 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  served  with  such  ability  and 
dedication. 

Congressman  Davis  was  the  principal 
champion  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  self- 
financing  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority— the  Revenue  Bond  Financing 
Act — which  has  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  this  great  agency  of 
our  Government,  serving  Tennessee  and 
the  South. 

Congressman  Davis  was  a  great  legis- 
lator and  a  great  Democrat  and  dean  of 
our  Tennessee  delegation.  We  shall  miss 
him;  but  as  he  seeks  retirement,  we  will 
wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Carrie 


Davis,  years  of  good  health  and  hanm 
ness  and  a  continued  life  of  success. 
Good  luck.  Congressman  Davis 
have  served  Teimessee  well. 


You 


Congressman  Sickles'  Statement  on  State 
Urban  Water  and  Sewer  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Issued  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  "Intergovernmen- 
tal Responsibilities  for  Water  Supply  and 
Sewage  Disposal  In  Metropolitan  Areas." 
In  that  report,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  States  enact  legislation 
"endowing  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  with  regulatory  authority 
over  individual  wells  and  septic  tank  In- 
stallations, with  a  view  to  minimizing 
and  limiting  their  use  to  exceptional  sit- 
uations consistent  with  comprehensive 
land  use  goals." 

This  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  based  upon  findings  that  first, 
ground  water  depletion  and  pollution  of 
both  ground  and  surface  waters  are 
serious  problems  arising  from  large-scale 
use  of  individual  wells  and  septic  tanks 
in  urban  areas;  second,  many  home- 
owners were  confronted  with  major  ex- 
penditures because  of  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  Inadequate  wells  or  septic 
tanks  and  connecting  to  community  sys- 
tems; and  third,  local  governments  can 
provide  needed  public  facilities  in  order- 
ly and  timely  fashion  at  minimum  costs 
if  community  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems are  planned  and  Installed  wherever 
economically  feasible.  This  local 
plarming  for  water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties should  take  into  account  all  aspects 
of  community  development  planning, 
zoning,  population  estimates,  engineer- 
ing, and  economics. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  implement 
this  recommendation  was  promptly 
thereafter  recognized  and  endorsed  by 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  Association  of  State 
and  Territorial  Health  OflBcers. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  a  bipartisan 
organization  established  by  Congress  In 
1959  to  bring  together  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  President's  Cabinet,  State 
legislatures,  county  governing  bodies, 
and  the  general  public  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  Governors  and  mayors 
from  across  the  country.  This  Conunls- 
slon  has  been  tackling  some  of  the  most 
vexing  Intergovernmental  problems  of 
our  time — problems  which  include,  in 
addition  to  water  and  sewer  problems, 
mass  transportation,  transferability  of 
credits  between  State  and  local  retlre- 
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mpnt  systems,  time  uniformity,  water 
resource  planning,  the  coordination  of 
Federal  urban  development  programs, 
ond  reapportionment  of  State  legsla- 
tures  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
fortunate  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 


tee  to  the  Service  for  State  Legislation 
on  Planning  of  Urban  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage  Systems.  The  Committee  to 
advise  the  Service  was  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Federal  agencies,  orga- 
nizations of  State  and  local  governmen- 


,ni«ion  by  the  gentleman  from  North  tal  officials,  and  industry  groups. 

?iSuna[Mr  Fountain],  the  gentleman  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 

r^fm  Npw  York  [Mr.  Keogh],  and  the  Health  Service  has  just  reported,  on  Oc- 

^prSewoman    from   New   Jersey    [Mrs.  toberl.  that  following  a  third  meeting 

genuewuiiio                ^^^„..„„  cT^oQtc  nf  thp  ftdvLsorv  committee,  agreement 


Water  Systems  CouncU:  Thaddeus  Snell. 
Conference   of   State   Sanitary  Engineers: 
Robert  M.  Brown. 

Septic  Tank  Industry :  James  Spear. 

The  statement  of  findings  and  policy 
in  the  agreed-upon  model  bill  states  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation: 

(a)  The  (State)  legislature  finds  that 
properly  planned  and  Installed  individual 
and  conmiunlty  water  supply  systems  and 
sewerage  systems  in  and  near  urban  areas 
(1)  assure  the  avallabUity  of  safe  and  ade- 


bwYER].    When  the  Commission  speaks,  ^„~,k«^o  r^T^  or,     u;  assure  me  ovBimuinky  ui  bjuc  uuu  auc- 

urepresents  a  considerable  degree  of     was  reached  among  all  members  on  an     ^^;^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  purposes,  including 
ri^rSensus  among  aU  levels  of  govern-     improved  and  clarified  version  of  the  bill    ^^rinking  and  culinary  ute.  (2)  promote  the 


Surg.  Gen.  Luther  L.  Terry  announced 
today  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
among  representatives  of  key  Federal  agen- 
cies and  of  several  Industry  groups  on 
a   model    act   to    provide    orderly    planning 


consensus  »«.«"^  -- -  ^^  -^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Supply 

%7llowing  up  Its  recommendation  in    and  Sewerage  System  Act^ 
Jwatlr  supply  and  sewage  disposal  re-        I  insert  the  Surgeon  General's  press 
nort  the  Cornmlssion  collaborated  with    release  at  this  point : 
the  U  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  and 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 

Health  Officers  in  preparing  model  State     ^  ^^^^^^   _^   ^^  ^ ^  ^    ^ 

legislation  to  permit  implementation  of      qj    urban   water    supply   and    sewerage   sys 
the  Commission's  recommendation.  

The  need  for  a  recommendation  such 
as  the  Commission  made  with  regard  to 
regulating  wells  and  spetic  tanks  in  ur- 
ban areas  was  borne  out  independently 
by  a  recent  survey  the  Public  Health 
Service  made  of  State  legislation.  This 
survey  showed  that  although  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  broad  authority  to  reg- 
ulate sanitary  practices,  no  State  has 
legislation  specifically  establishing  poli- 
cies which  would  limit  the  use  of  individ- 
ual wells  and  septic  tanks  in  urban  areas 
on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
population  distribution  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  public  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Often  the  existing  type  of  State  legis- 
lation can  do  little  to  prevent  water  and 
sewerage  problems  until  a  crisis  has 
arisen.  This  has  been  brought  home  to 
us  In  Maryland  just  within  the  last 
couple  of  months  by  the  closing  of  some 
very  essential  shellfish  beds  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  some 
of  which  became  polluted  by  seepage 
from  the  growing  numbers  of  septic 
tanks  in  resort  communities.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  Baltimore  area  has 
been  seeking  the  kind  of  authority  en- 
visioned In  the  Commission's  model  State 
legislation.  Our  experience  in  Maryland 
clearly  showc  that  regulation  of  Individ- 
ual water  and  sewerage  systems  on  the 
basis  of  comprehensive  planning  must 
be  undertaken  by  local  governments  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  some  groups  misunder- 
stood the  Commission's  work  and  that  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  they 
threatened  to  oppose  the  model  act  every 
step  of  the  way  in  State  legislatures.  In 
their  trade  journals,  the  well  drillers  and 
pump  manufacturers  Issued  what  they 
termed  a  "call  to  arms."  Headlines  in 
lead  articles  read,  "Everyone  Can  Help 
Fight  Model  Law,"  "Industry  Forces  Meet 
To  Combat  Model  Law,"  and  "The  Model 
Law:  Public  Health  or  Public  Planning?" 

To  thoroughly  explore  these  charges 
and  to  make  such  technical  and  clarify- 
ing changes  in  the  bill  as  appeared  jus- 
tified the  Public  Health  Service,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
promptly  formed  an  Advisory  Commit- 


tems  In  order  to  protect  the  public  health. 
The  proposed  legislation  will  be  known  as 
the  Urban  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Sys- 
tem Act. 

The  agreement  was  reached  at  a  meeting 
September  29-30  In  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  State  Legislation  on  Planning 
of  Urban  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
Systems. 

The  model  State  act  is  one  segment  of  a 
three-part  legislative  package.  The  other 
two  segments  are  a  water  supply  installa- 
tions act  and  an  individual  sewage  disposal 
systems  act.  The  documents  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
passage  as  law  In  each  State.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  early  next  year.  Work  on 
the  latter  two  acts  and  accompanying  regu- 
lations has  begun  and  some  members  of  the 
study  group  will  reconvene  during  the  next 
several  weeks  for  this  purpose. 

The  2 -day  meeting  was  the  third  session 
held  since  the  committee  was  established 
In  June.  During  the  sessions,  the  State  law 
suggested  by  the  Service  last  November  was 
reworked  to  improve  and  clarify  the  legis- 
lation provisions  and  reach  agreement  on 
basic  issues  Involved. 

Members  and  organizations  participating 
in  the  series  of  meetings  were  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES  REPRESENTED  ON  THE 
COMMITTEE 

Water  Industries  and  Engineering  Services 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  K.  L. 
Kollar:  Milton  Frank. 

Geological  Siirvey,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior:  C.  L.  McGuinness. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations:  Norman  Beckman. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 
Thomas  Morehouse. 

Office  of  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Sidney 
Edelman,  David  A.  Schuenke. 

Public  Health  Service:  Wesley  E.  Gilbert- 
son,  chairman,  and  Malcolm  C.  Hope. 

ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTED  ON  THE 
COMMITTEE 

American   Municipal  Association:    Donald 

A.  Slater. 
American    Society    of    Planning    Officials: 

Robert  M.  Leary. 

Conference  of  Municipal  Public  Health  En- 
gineers: Joel  Beall. 

National  Association  of  Counties:   Robert 

B.  Mathlas. 
National   Association    of   Home   Builders: 

Joseph  A.  Singer. 

National  Water  Well  Association:  Edward 
Martin. 

Urban  Land  Institute :  Max  S.  Wehrly. 


health  and  welfare  of  citizens  of  this  State 
by  preventing  the  pollution  of  ground  and 
surface  water,  (3)  eliminate  nuisances  and 
hazards  to  the  public  health,  (4)  contribute 
to  proper  conservation  and  use  of  ground 
water,  and  (5)  encourage  economical  and  or- 
derly development  of  land  for  residential, 
Industrial,  and  other  purposes,  and  are  es- 
sential to  the  orderly  processes  of  urban 
growth. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  pub- 
lic policy  of  this  State  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent health  and  safety  hazards  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economical  and  orderly  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  water  and  land  re- 
sources of  this  State  by  encouraging  plan- 
ning and  provision  for  adequate  individual 
and  community  water  supply  systems  and 
sewerage  systems  and  by  providing  for  the 
standards  and  regulations  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

The  model  bill's  purpose  is  not  to  ar- 
bitrarily and  unnecessarily  limit  or  out- 
law private  water  supply  and  sewage 
systems  in  urban  areas.  Rather  the 
model  bill  would  endow  State  and  local 
agencies  with  the  regulatory  authority 
over  the  installation  of  such  wells  and 
septic  tanks  in  urban  areas  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  community  water  supply 
and  sewerage  systems  in  urban  areas  of 
current  or  anticipated  high  density  and 
individual  systems  in  the  areas  of  low 
population  density,  in  accordance  with 
comprehensive  plans  for  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  along  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, will  recommend  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  each  State.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  pump  manufacturers,  well  drill- 
ers, and  other  industry  groups  will  ac- 
tively support  this  legislation  which  they 
helped  prepare.  Most  important,  I,  for 
one,  certainly  hope  that  the  States  and 
localities  will  promptly  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  enacting  this  model  bill  and 
providing  orderly  planning  and  provision 
of  safe  and  efficient  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems  in  our  burgeoning  sub- 
urban areas  throughout  the  country. 
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Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OHEOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  my  State 
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retraining  programs  tindertaken 
:  esTilt  of  the  enactment  of  the  Man- 
Dfevelopment  and  Training  Act  In 
years  of  Its  operation,  I  ask  unani- 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
Mint  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to- 
gether with  attachments  showing  the 
development,  retraining,  and 
activities    which    have    taken 
In  Oregon  through  June  30,  1964. 
being  no  objection,  the  material 
( irdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
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PROJECTS  APPROVED  UNDER  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  THT»nn«» 

JUNE  30.  1964  i«KODQH 


Project 
No. 


Labor  market  area  or 
county 


Occupational  goal 


was 

as  follows 

UJS.  Defasticzmt  or  Labob, 

OmCX  07  THK  SSCRZTART, 

Washington. 
Hon.l^ATm  MoasE. 
17.5.  i  enate, 
Washfnffton,  D.C. 

Senat(»   Mossx:  Because    of    wide- 
Interest  In  retraining  programa  for 
t^employed,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  the 
summary  of  activity  in  your  State 
the     Manpower     Development     and 

Act. 
act   has   Just   celebrated    its   second 
in  operation.    It  has  provided  a 
consl^ctlve  solution  to  many  imemployed 
of  the  Nation — to  those  who  have 
obs  through  technological  change  and 
lacking  the  skills  needed  In  today's 
market, 
program   authorized  by   the   act   re- 
quire^ the  cooperation  of  local.  State,  and 
offlclalB  as  well  as  that  of  private 
For  this  reason  our  story  of  ac- 
ishment  la  one  In  which  we  can  all 
>rlde. 
Yours  sincerely,. 

W.  WlLLAItD  WlKTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor > 


3006.000 

4212. 000 
4217.000 
3004.000 
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INSTITUTIONAL 

Astoria 


Bend 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Total  (4). 


Forester  aid 

.\utomobiIe-srrvice-station  attendant 
rierk.  ffeneral  office 
F'ore.sfer  aid 
do 


4214.000     Eugene Dental  assistant 

3003.000    do Fori'stor  aid 


Total  (2) 

Medfor ! t Farmhand,  fruit  (orchard  pruner) 

North  Bend '  rierk-stpnoKrapher 

North  Bond-Coos  Bay Forester  aid 


420&000 
4218.  noo 
3007.000 


4213.  OOO  I  Ontario Farmhand,  eencral 

3002.000    do Tractor  operator 


421.";.  000 
4210.  noo 
4209.000 
3010.000 
3006.000 
4207.000 


3009.000 
4204.000 
420.'i.  nnn 

3008.000 
3001.000 


4206.000 

42!!.  000 
4216. 000 


Total  (2) . 


Pendleton. 

do 

do 

.do. 

.do. 


.do Psychiatric  aid 


Total  (6) . 


Jfanfotoer  ^.eveUypment,  retraining,  and  re- 
set rth  activities  in  Oregon — summary 
daia  cumulative  through  June  30,  1964 

PROGBAM    AFFBOVALS    TO   DATE 


4202.000 
3001.000 


Total 

Retraining  projects. 


Trainees 
and 
Indi- 
viduals 
served 


Esti- 
mated 
cost 


969 


$1, 048, 412 


Portland . 
.-..do.... 
-...do.... 

do.... 

...do... 


Salem. 


Total  (5). 


The  I^alles. 
..   .do 


Total  (?) 

Grand  total  (26). 

ON  THE  JOB 


.Vstoria  .     -     

.\storia  (Clatsop  Coimty). 


Total  (2) . 


Chambermaid 
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PtPnccTapher 
Walter/waitress,  formal 
Waiter,  formal 


Stenographer 

.Carpenter. 
Clerk,  general  ofBce 


Fish  flUeter 
.    do - 


All-round-farra  operator 
.\utomobile-ser vice-station  attendant 
Clork.  eoneral  ofHoe 
Farm  eqidpment  operator 

Forester  aid 


Num- 
ber of 
projects 


Hon.  Harold  M.  Ryan 


28 


969  I  1,048,412 


28 
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937 
32 


XXX 


1, 036, 4.58 
11,954 


26 
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Percent 
Participation  as  a  percent  of  U.S.  retraining  ap- 


als: 


T'ainees 0.4 

Finds .4 


onemployment  (1963)  as  a  percent  of  U.S. 
work  force  (1963)  as  a  percent  of  U.S.  total. ^ 


.9 
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StIMMABT    DATA    rOB    PBOJECTS    COMPLETED 
THBOT7GH    DEC.    31,    1963 


Per  «nt  i 
Dn  poats. 
Coi  jpieted. 


Enroled  in  completed  projects 225 

completed 90.2 

22 

"]l"^"'-"""-^^""]^;]^L]"]l  203 

itriployed 89.2 

Tralnlng-rplated  jobs 76.8 

Non-training-related  jobs.. 4.9 

Dropped-out-training  related 7. 4 

I  nemployed .  9. 4 

cither  (including  awaiting  referral) 1.5 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Harold  M.  Ryan  of  Michigan, 
did  not  attain  political  success  by  acci- 
dent. It  was  the  result  of  hard  work, 
indomitable  perseverence,  tireless  energy, 
deep  study,  and  carefully  regulated, 
meticulous  habits  of  life. 

As  one  of  a  large  family  of  13  children, 
in  less  than  average  circumstances,  he 
struggled  during  the  depression  years  to 
obtain  a  law  degree.  As  assistant  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  Wayne  County  and 
State  senator— 1948-62 — serving  as 
minority  leader  6  years  he  came  well 
prepared  to  assume  his  duties  in  the  Con- 
gress— elected  to  vacancy  upon  death 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Louis  C. 
Rabaut,  of  Michigan,  February  1962. 


He  came  to  the  Congress  to  work  and 
did  so  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He 
has  contributed  much  to  the  splendid  ac- 
complishments of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  He  has  served  the  public 
interest  with  marked  distinction.  Pew 
people  realize  the  amount  of  laborious 
application  and  effort  given  by  dedicated 
men  on  such  onerous  legislative  work  Id 
committee.  Mr.  Ryan  worked  for  the 
common  good  of  all  in  the  public  interest 

He  is  a  kindly  man,  easy  to  approach 
and  considerate  of  the  problems  of 
others.  He  is  quiet  and  reserved  under 
ordinary  circumstances — but  once 
aroused  becomes  a  formidable  and  virile 
opponent.  He  is  well  liked  and  respected 
by  his  colleagues. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  political  fortunes 
cannot  be  compromised  with  fate.  With 
the  redistricting  of  Michigan's  congres- 
sional districts  at  the  last  primary,  Mr. 
Ryan  was  denied  the  nomination.  His 
retirement  returns  him  to  his  home  city 
where  he  once  more  will  find  loyal  hearts 
among  the  honest  folks  whose  sympa- 
thetic understanding  will  nurse  the 
wounded  pride  of  one  who  served  them 
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so  well.  He  leaves  Washington  with  the 
Kood  will  and  high  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  sustaining  thought  that 
he  served  his  constituency  and  the  Na- 
tion admirably.  May  our  good  friend. 
Harold  and  his  family,  enjoy  great  pros- 
perity and  happiness  with  God's  bless- 
ings. _^^_^__^^_ 

Anniversary  of  Cambodia'i  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 9  will  mark  the  11th  anniversary 
of  Cambodia's  independence.  Since  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  at  this  time, 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia;  and  to  the 
Cambodian  people. 

The  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  southeast  Asia 
which  is  not  being  troubled  by  serious 
internal  difficulties  at  this  time.  To  the 
north  the  struggle  between  factions  in 
Laos  is  bringing  that  country  closer  to 
ruin  and  possible  domination  by  the 
Communists.  To  the  east  and  south  a 
war  Is  being  fought  in  deadly  earnest  be- 
tween the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Communist-led  guerrillas. 

We  are  very  much  involved  in  the 
struggles  of  both  these  countries  and  it 
is  a  relief  that  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia is  relatively  calm  and  free  from 
crisis.  We  have  our  hands  full  as  it  is, 
and  a  Communist  thrust  Into  Cambodia 
would  only  compound  the  problems  and 
difficulties  we  already  face. 

Cambodia  is  the  oldest  state  of  the 
Indochinese  peninsula;  and,  although 
today  it  is  only  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  it  once  wsis  the  center  of  a 
vast  empire  that  covered  mainland 
southeast  Asia  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  South  China  Sea.  An  almost  im- 
broken  line  of  kings  stretches  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  latest  of  these  reigning  monarchs 
was  King  Norodom  Suramarit  who  died 
in  1960.  His  son  Prince  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk, the  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia, 
abdicated  the  throne  because  he  wanted 
to  continue  to  participate  in  the  political 
afifairs  of  his  country.  As  the  King  he 
would  have  had  to  remain  above  politics 
and  serve  as  a  royal  figurehead  for  the 
Cambodian  people. 

Prince  Sihanouk  is  the  head  of  his 
own  political  party  called  the  People's 
Social  Community.  Together  the  Prince 
and  his  party  have  swept  every  election 
in  which  they  have  taken  part,  and 
they  have  effectively  dominated  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country  ever  since. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  won  the  affection 
and  support  of  the  Cambodian  people 
and  enjoys  the  great  respect  they  have 
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accorded  him  as  the  leader  who  obtained 
the  country's  independence.  He  makes 
a  determined  effort  to  maintain  a  close 
and  personal  relationship  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  kingdom.  He  makes  frequent 
and  sometimes  unannounced  trips  to  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  in  a  special  helicopter 
to  talk  to  the  people  directly  about  their 
problems  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

November  9  is  the  11th  aruiiversary 
of  Cambodia's  independence.  For  over 
a  decade  it  has  been  able  to  lead  a  sur- 
prisingly tranquil  life  in  a  part  of  the 
world  torn  by  turmoil  and  trouble.  One 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  this 
has  been  the  exceptional  qualities  of 
leadership  that  Prince  Sihanouk  has  dis- 
played in  leading  his  people  forward.  He 
sets  a  fine  example  for  the  rulers  of 
many  countries  in  south  and  southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  important  an- 
niversary, I  take  the  opportunity  to 
salute  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  their 
youthful  and  vigorous  leader  Prince  Si- 
hanouk. I  am  sure  that  all  Americans 
join  me  in  this  gesture  of  friendship  and 
good  will. 


Final  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally, I  report  to  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  the  ac- 
tivities of  Congress.  I  am  making  my 
final  report  for  the  88th  Congress  and, 
because  it  deals  with  a  serious  problem 
that  demands  the  attention  of  every- 
one, I  include  it  in  my  remarks.  It 
contains  facts  and  figures  gleaned  from 
various  agencies  and  ofQcial  documents. 
Following  is  my  report: 

This  is  my  final  report  to  jrou  on  the  88th 
Congress.  While  Congress  did  enact  some 
worthwhile  legislation  and  did,  on  occasion, 
do  some  constructive  work,  it  ended  on  a 
sour  note. 

This  Democrat-controlled  Congress  re- 
fused to  give  the  social  security  pensioner 
a  meager  raise  (I  had  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  strengthen  the  social  security 
system  and  increase  pa3rments  by  at  least 
10  percent)  yet,  In  the  final  days,  while  deny- 
ing the  pensioner  a  modest  increase,  Con- 
gress authorized  foreign  aid  In  the  amount 
of  $3.5  billion.  Foreign  aid  has  gotten  so  far 
out  of  hand  and,  as  presently  applied,  is  so 
detrimental  to  our  economy,  that  I  think  It 
Is  time  to  call  a  halt.  I'm  devoting  my  en- 
tire report  to  foreign  aid  so  you  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  this  State  De- 
partment Is  doing  with  your  money. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3.5  billion  In  additional  foreign  aid, 
there  was  already  $7  billion  of  appropriated, 
but  unexpended,  funds  available — enough 
money  to  continue  our  aid  program  for  2 
years  vsdthout  the  need  of  another  cent.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  annual 
foreign  aid  outlay. 

Our  Government  agencies  have  funds 
burled  In  their  budgets  for  foreign  aid  pro- 


grams. It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  ac- 
curately account  for  these  sums.  In  addi- 
tion, the  World  Bank  has  callable  assets  of 
$21  billion,  27  percent  of  which  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  has  assets 
of  $1  billion,  about  50  percent  contributed 
by  the  United  States.  The  International 
Plnance  Corporation  has  assets  of  $128  mil- 
lion, over  one-fourth  of  which  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  assets  of  $3  billion,  prac- 
tically all  contributed  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 
All  of  these  Institutions  provide  loans  to 
underdeveloped  nations,  so  to  say  o\ir  for- 
eign aid  program  Is  a  "bareboned"  one,  is 
tommyrot. 

In  addition,  Congress  passed  a  $4.7  billion 
food-for-peace  program  for  the  next  2  years 
authorizing  the  gift  and  "sale"  of  our  sur- 
plus food  In  the  sum  of  $4.7  billion  to  foreign 
nations.  The  money  derived  from  the  "sale" 
of  this  food,  by  agreement,  stays  In  the 
nation  making  the  "purchase."  It  Is  used 
for  the  development  of  that  nation,  thus 
adding  additional  billions  to  our  aid  outlay. 
It  does  not  come  back  to  the  United  States. 

As  you  see,  there  Is  far  more  of  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  going  Into  foreign  aid  than 
one  realizes.  This  Nation  cannot  afford  this 
much  drain  on  Its  resources.  Too  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  our  own  country.  Fur- 
thermore, these  vast  outlays  are  exporting 
American  Jobs  overseas.  Our  foreign  aid 
makes  It  possible  for  such  countries  as  Japan 
and  Italy  to  export  steel  products  and  shoes 
Into  this  country  at  far  cheaper  prices  than 
American  industry  can  produce  them,  thereby 
causing  orders  in  American  plants  to  be 
canceled,  creating  unemployment  In  U.S. 
factories.  Steel  and  shoes  are  only  two 
examples — there  are  many  more.  Some  argue 
that  80  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  money  Is 
spent  by  the  recipient  nations  here  In  the 
United  States  thus  creating  jobs — this  is  not 
accurate.  On  July  31,  1964,  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations established  that  In  fiscal  1963,  only 
$855  million  out  of  $5.1  billion  In  foreign  aid 
grants  and  loans  was  spent  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  78  percent  of  the  money  was 
spent  overseas,  not  in  the  United  States. 

The  waste  and  misspent  funds  In  this  pro- 
gram are  appalling.  The  United  States  has 
sent  to  the  little  country  of  Bolivia  over 
$334  million  In  economic  and  military  aid. 
Bolivia  has  a  population  of  only  4  million 
people.  This  expenditure  of  U.S.  aid  Is  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  $80  per  person  In 
Bolivia,  yet  the  average  annual  Income  to- 
day In  Bolivia  is  only  about  $95  per  year. 
What  happened  to  all  this  aid?  Who  got.lt? 
What  good  has  it  done? 

Under  our  Alliance  for  Progress,  this  Na- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  a  $330  million 
housing  program.  Homes  are  being  con- 
structed for  families  in  the  upper  one-fourth 
income  bracket  of  Latin  America.  Think 
of  it — instead  of  building  homes  for  the  poor 
who  live  In  hovels  and  shacks,  your  hard- 
earned  money  Is  building  homes  for  those 
in  the  highest  income  bracket  In  Latin 
America. 

Brace  yourself.  Here  are  some  shocking 
Items  that  your  tax  money  purchased— over 
$16,000  for  Metrical  for  Cambodia;  over 
$10,000  for  Airwlck,  a  household  deoderant, 
for  Turkey;  over  $2,000  for  eye  shadow,  lip- 
stick, and  Odorono,  for  Turkey;  over  $5,000 
for  hops,  an  ingredient  of  beer,  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic;  over  $17,000  for  sex  stimu- 
lants for  China,  and  over  $22,000  for  sex 
stimulants  for  Vietnam.  These  are  hardly 
the  necessities  of  life  and  I  resent  the  fact 
th6t  your  hard-earned  tax  dollars  are  MBcd 
to  make  such  Improper  purchases. 

Some  argue  these  amounts  are  infinitesimal 
In  so  large  a  program  as  foreign  aid.  but 
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these  kr«  only  a  few  examples.     Such  im- 
proper expenditures  totaled  almost  $25  mil- 
1963  alone — hardly  an  Infinitesimal 
I  don't  think  the  American  taxpayer 
af  ord  to  let  this  continue.    I.  for  one, 
intend    to    let    thiem    continue    this 
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to  this  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
_.  is  providing  assistance  to  Com- 
nations,  and  you  can  understand  why 

BO  strenuously  opposed  foreign  aid. 


Somnary  of  Actiyhies  of  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  88th 
Coi  gress 
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Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  during  the  88th 
Congiess 
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being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
.  as  follows: 

3TATEMINT  OT  SENATOR  JaCKSON 

happy  to  submit  a  summary  of  the 

Of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 

Affairs   during    the   88th    Congress. 

Congress    has    produced    an    excellent 

In  the  field  of  conservation  and  utill- 

of  ovir  natural  resources.     We  have 

more  in  this  area  In  the  past 

than  in  any  comparable  period 

years.     Other  noteworthy  leglsla- 

abvancements  within  our   committee's 

have  also  been  achieved.     I  am 

to  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 

for  their  cooperation  and  bipartisan 

t  and  especially  to  the  chairmen  of 

sijbconunlttees.    In  addition,  I  want  to 

my  gratitude   to  the  leadership   in 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 

to   our   majority   leader.   Senator 

,  for  his  unceasing  assistance  and 

toward  the  passage  of  our  committee 
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At  1  he  conclusion  of  the  1st  session  of  the 

88th  *  Jongress,  I  submitted  a  report  of  our 

up  until  that  time.    At  this 

would  like  to  continue  and  summarize 

the  major  legislative  highlights  which 

)e  followed  by  a  more  specific  detailed 

is  that  is  broken  down  into  the  various 

nmittees. 

shortage  of  water  and  the  burgeoning 
can  be  regarded  as  a  critical  issue 
contemporary  scene.  For  many  years 
have  differed  over  the  supply  and 
of  water,  as  well  as  what  pos- 
1  olutions  could  be  offered  to  help  alle- 
ihe  shortages  now  and  in  the  future. 
c  aactment  of  S.  2  into  public  law  on 
17,  1964,  is  a  beginning.  In  essence, 
the  agriculture  research  stations 
Hatch  Act  with  water  research  centers 
50  States'  land-grant  colleges,  State 
,  or  other  institutions  of  higher 
in  a  particular  State.  The  serious 
-increasing  shortages  of  water  sup- 
the  decisive  lack  of  trained  hydrol- 
could  both  be  improved  by  university 
that  could  attack  regional  prob- 
lems hn  the  step-by-step  approach  that  Is 
needed  to  find  answers  to  our  water  needs, 
and  c  suld  at  the  same  time  train  new  water 
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scientists.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  given  the  discretion  of  determining  the 
effective  use  of  funds,  but  the  centers  are  to 
be  effectively  independent  In  order  to  pro- 
mote more  Individual  Investigation. 

The  preservation  of  natural  resources  has 
continuously  been  an  omnipresent  problem 
in  the  United  States,  and  It  is  in  this  field 
that  the  most  stalwart  record  of  accomplish- 
ment has  been  achieved,  particularly  with 
the  passage  of  S.  4,  the  wilderness  bill,  and 
H.R.  3846,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  enactment  of  S.  4  provides 
for  the  statutory  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  wilderness  preservation.  It  will 
provide  protection  on  a  permanent  basis. 
H.R.  3846  will  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  help  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
other  Important  bills  enacted  Into  law  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress.  The  role  of  public 
lands  in  the  United  States  is  inherently  at- 
tached to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  our  natural  resources.  Perhaps  one  bill 
that  win  greatly  enhance  the  understanding 
and  mitigate  many  problems  pertaining  to 
public  lands  was  the  act  establishing  a  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission.  This 
Commission  will  study  laws  in  existence  and 
procedures  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
make  revisions  of  such  laws  which  are 
deemed  necessary  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
measures  passed  by  this  "Conservation  Con- 
gress." I  have  prepared  a  detailed  history 
of  the  bills  considered  by  our  committee, 
many  of  which  have  become  public  law. 

rULL  COMMITTEE,    HENRT   M.   JACKSON, 
CHAIRMAN 

S.  2,  Introduced  by  Senator  Anderson, 
et  al.,  January  14.  1963:  To  parallel  the 
agricultural  research  stations  of  the  Hatch 
Act  with  water  resources  research  centers 
In  the  50  States'  land-grant  colleges.  The 
serious  and  ever-Increasing  shortages  of 
water  supply  and  the  decisive  lack  of  trained 
hydrologlsts  could  both  be  Improved  by 
educational  and  research  programs  under 
this  act.  The  Secretary  is  given  the  discre- 
tion of  determining  the  effective  use  of  funds, 
but  the  centers  are  to  be  Independent  In 
order  to  promote  more  individual  investi- 
gation. If  two  of  more  States  should  desire 
to  combine  in  one  station,  they  may.  The 
amount  to  be  granted  starts  at  $75,000  and 
Increases  to  $100,000  annually  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  centers,  and  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  matching  with  the  States  of  $1  million 
Increasing  by  the  same  amount  for  4  years, 
for  special  projects,  or  cooperation  with  an- 
other State.  In  addition,  there  Is  under  title 
2  a  10-year  $50  million  program.  Passed  the 
Senate  April  23,  1963.  Passed  House, 
amended,  June  2,  1964.  July  2,  1964,  Senate 
and  House  a^ree  to  conference  report.  Bill 
became  Public  Law  88-379  on  July  17,  1964. 

S.  4,  Anderson,  ct  al.:  A  bill  to  establish 
a  national  wilderness  preservation  system. 
This  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  87th  Congress,  but  final  action  was  not 
concluded  then  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. After  Introduction  in  this  Congress, 
Senator  Jackson  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
bill,  and  It  was  reported  by  the  committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  early  April  of 
1963.  The  House  passed  the  bill  as  amended 
on  July  30,  1964,  and  after  conferences  the 
final  legislation  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
and  President  Johnson  signed  It  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964.  The  bill  establishes  imme- 
diately by  statute  a  permanent  wilderness 
system  consisting  of  over  9  million  acres. 
Other  additions  to  the  system  will  have  to 
be  by  affirmative  act  of  Congress.  Mining 
and  grazing  activities  will  be  continued  but 


under  the  strict  regulations  issued  by  tha 
Secretary  of  Agrlciilture.  It  became  PiiwI! 
Law  88-577.  ^™* 

S.  20,  Senator  Anderson,  et  al.:  a  bill  to 
promote  the  coordination  and  development 
of  effective  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec. 
reatlon.  This  legislation  is  known  as  thi 
Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec«! 
atlon  in  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  perform  several  tasks  in  the  field  of  out- 
door  recreation  including  a  continuing  la. 
ventory  of  outdoor  recreation  needs,  a  claasU 
flcation  of  recreation  resources,  and  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  and  nationwide  plan 
providing  technical  assistance  and  advice  to 
the  States  and  private  interests  on  request 
It  became  Public  Law  88-29. 

S.  859  (H.R.  3846),  Senator  Jackson,  et 
al.:  A  bill  to  establish  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  assist  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  Amer- 
lean  people.  Probably  no  other  legislation 
compared  in  significance  to  this  bill  in  the 
field  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  in  thlB 
Congress.  This  proposal  authorizes  a  fund 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
and  to  Federal  agencies  to  develop  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  for  future  genera- 
tions of  the  American  people.  The  fund  will 
be  composed  of  entrance  and  user  fees,  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal 
real  property  and  motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Thli 
bill  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission In  its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.     Hearings  were  held  In  March  of 

1963  on  the  Senate  bill,  but  In  view  of  the 
revenue  Implications  involved,  the  measure 
was  first  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Thus  when  H.R.  3846  passed  the 
House  the  Senate  immediately  began  consid- 
eration of  it,  and  it  passed  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  The  President  signed  It  Into 
law  on  September  3, 1964,  and  it  became  Pub- 
lic Law  88-578. 

S.  1007,  introduced  by  Senator  Jacksom  et 
al.:  A  bill  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric 
energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric 
plants  In  that  region  and  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority. 

This  legislation  opened  the  way  for  the 
final  agreement  between  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Pacific  Southwest  for  Intercon- 
nected power  transmission  systems.  Now  the 
surplus  power  which  can  be  generated  In  the 
Northwest  will  be  utilized  In  the  power-short 
Southwestern  area  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  afforded  the  needed  protec- 
tion for  the  energy  consumers  In  the  North- 
west  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  allow  the 
sale  of  surplus  power  into  the  Southwest. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  April  of  1963. 
Final   approval   did  not  come  until  August 

1964  following  several  conferences  with  the 
House  committee.  It  Is  a  landmark  effort  In 
regional  cooperation.  It  became  Public  Law 
88-552. 

S.  2719,  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson,  et 
al.:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  retroactive 
Insurance  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  disaster  in  the 
spring  of  1964. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Office  of  Alaslu 
Reconstruction  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering the  benefits  of  this  proposal.  This 
measure  and  Its  consideration  was  the  first 
real  step  toward  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  aid  to  Alaska  following  this  un- 
precedented disaster.  Hearing  was  held  by 
the  full  committee  in  April  and  May  1964 
but  action  was  deferred  on  the  bill  In  order 
to  proceed  with  other  legislation. 

S.  2772,  introduced  by  Senator  JacksO, 
et  al.:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibui 
Act.  This  bill  was  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  provide  aid  to 
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Alaska  by  providing  an  additional  %23%  mll- 
ilonln  transitional  grants  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  These  grants  were  originally  pro- 
vided when  Alaska  achieved  statehood  to 
afislst  the  young  State  in  carrying  on  the 
services  normally  provided  by  a  State  which 
had  been  performed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   It  became  Public  Law  88-311. 

S.  2881,  introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett, 
et  al.:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  The  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  Alaska  Plan- 
ning and  Reconstruction  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  President  immediately  after 
the  earthquake  disaster.  The  bill  provides 
new  authorizations  up  to  almost  $56  million. 
In  addition,  other  relief  has  been  made 
available  to  citizens  of  Alaska  owning  homes 
which  were  destroyed  or  severely  damaged 
by  the  earthquake.  A  provision  incorporated 
In  the  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  up  to 
$25  million  of  Alaska  State  bonds  to  assist 
the  State  to  finance  its  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. The  bill  was  enacted  into  law  on 
August  19,  1964.  It  became  Public  Law  88- 
461. 

S.  3143,  Introduced  by  Senators  Salinger 
and  Kochel:  A  bill  to  designate  as  Clair 
Engle  Lake  the  reservoir  created  by  the  Trin- 
ity Dam,  Central  Valley  project,  Calif.  This 
measure  was  Introduced  in  the  memory  of 
the  late  Senator  Clair  Engle,  who  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  had  authored  much 
of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  great  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  passed  the  Senate  September  8 
and  the  House  on  October  2,  1964,  and  be- 
came Public  Law  88-662. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  17,  Senator 
McGee,  et  al.,  introduced  the  bill:  To  des- 
ignate the  lake  formed  by  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  In  Utah  and  extending  for  most  of  its 
91  miles  into  Wyoming  as  O'Mahoney  Lake 
In  memorial  to  the  late  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming who  had  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  passed  the  Senate  in  June  of  1963 
but  died  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  11162,  a  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Break 
Interstate  Park  Compact  between  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  This 
legislation  would  enable  the  two  States  to 
amend  the  present  compact  which  had  pre- 
viously been  approved  by  Congress  In  1954. 
This  amendment  to  the  compact  simply  al- 
lowed the  Commission  set  up  by  the  States 
to  administer  the  park  to  exercise  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  It  became  Public  Law 
88-602. 

StJBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  HON.  FRANK 
CHTTRCH,  CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
legislative  responsibility  over  matters  involv- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  approximately  500,000  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts,  about  half  of  whom  reside  on 
reservations;  over  Indian  landholdings  and 
reservations  which,  subject  to  varying  de- 
grees of  Federal  control,  total  approximately 
52  million  acres  in  29  States;  and  over  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. In  addition,  the  Indian  health  and 
sanitation  program  supervised  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Health  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  is  of  concern  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  Is  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Of  the  103  measures  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee, 49  were  reported  and  39  were  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  following  Indian  bills  of  general  ap- 
plicability throughout  Indian  country  were 
enacted  or  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
1963-64: 


S.  48  (Anderson,  Goldwater)  :  To  amend 
the  1955  Indian  Leasing  Act  (69  Stat.  539)  by 
Increasing  the  maximima  term  of  such  leases 
from  50  to  55  years,  which  pertained  to  leases 
of  individual  and  tribal  lands  for  public,  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
and  business  purposes.  This  proposed 
amendment  to  the  1955  act  would  facilitate 
loans  to  developers  for  construction  and  im- 
provements on  reservations.  The  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affsdrs  Committee  did  not 
take  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

S.  50  (Anderson,  Church)  (H.R.  3306) 
Public  Law  88-168:  To  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  finance 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission — loans  out  of  any 
funds  available  In  the  revolving  fund  created 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  18, 
1934  (48  Stat.  986).  This  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  facilitate  the  work  and  eliminate 
backlog  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
A  total  of  $900,000  was  authorized  for  these 
loans. 

S.  1049  (Church)  :  Relating  to  the  Indian 
heirship  land  problem.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority  that 
will  enable  him  to  reduce  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  Indian  allotments  In  multiple 
ownership)  by  (1)  partition  or  sale  of  lands 
In  heirship  stattis,  upon  application  of  the 
requisite  number  of  Indian  owners,  where 
such  partition  or  sale  Is  found  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Indian  owners,  and  not 
detrimental  to  the  Indian  tribe;  (2)  provid- 
ing for  Judicial  partition  or  sale  where  non- 
Indian  interests  so  require;  (3)  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  represent 
owners  who  are  minors,  non  compos  mentis, 
or  are  unlocatable;  (4)  establishing  proce- 
dure for  selling  heirship  lands  that  will  af- 
ford the  owners  full  opportunity  to  obtain 
fair  market  value  for  their  property  and 
give  the  Indian  owners  and  tribes  preference 
rights  to  purchase  the  land;  (5)  increasing 
the  Indian  revolving  credit  loan  fund  by  $35 
million  In  order  that  individual  Indians  and 
tribes  may  borrow  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase heirship  tracts;  and  (6)  providing  for 
tribal  land  consolidation  programs  to  permit 
maximum  economic  utilization  of  the  land 
resource  by  Indians.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  11,  1963,  but  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

S.  1565  (Church),  Public  Law  88-301: 
This  act  amends  two  sections  of  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910,  which  deals  with  the  sale 
of  Indian  timber,  to  modernize  harvesting 
practices  and  to  facilitate  sales  of  timber 
on  allotments  that  are  In  fractionated  heir- 
ship status. 

S.  1718  (Church)  :  This  bill  would  amend 
the  law  with  respect  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians to  eliminate  obsolete  provisions  of  law. 
The  bin  was  introduced  as  the  result  of  an 
executive  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  22,  1963,  but  was  not  acted  on 
by  the  House. 

S.  1868  (Church),  Public  Law  88-230: 
This  legislation  amends  the  act  of  August  3, 
1956,  relating  to  adult  Indian  vocational 
training.  The  program  Is  Increased  from 
$7,500,000  to  $12  million  annually  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Indians  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35  who  are  seeking  skills  to 
aid  in  their  employment.  This  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Arizona 
a.  90  (Goldwater)  (H.R.  11329),  Public 
Law  88-462:  Authorizes  the  sum  of  $269,500 
from  funds  available  for  the  Painted  Rock 
Dam,  Ariz.,  for  the  relocation  and  reestab- 
llshment  of  the  Indian  village  of  Sll  Murk 
adjoining  the  Gila  Reservation.  These  funds 
will  be  used  for  land  and  for  construction  of 
10  concrete  dwellings  to  house  approximately 


100  Indians  who  must  be  relocated  out  of  the 
reservoir  area. 

S.  912  (Moss),  Public  Law  88-182:  The  act 
gives  approval  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Navajo  Tribe,  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  dated  May  1,  1959. 
as  amended.  It  also  authorizes  the  tribe  to 
enter  into  an  oil  and  gas  lease  with  the  two 
companies  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

S.  2111  (Church),  Public  Law  88-302:  De- 
clares the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  Federal  improve- 
ments and  improvements  placed  on  the  land 
by  assignees  and  Indian  colonists,  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes. 
Certain  Hopl,  Navajo,  and  Havasupai  colo- 
nists who  settled  on  the  reservation  during 
the  late  1940's  will  be  treated  as  members  of 
the  tribes  if  they  accept  enrollment  as  Colo- 
rado River  Indians  within  2  years. 

S.  2210  (Goldwater,  Hatden)  (HJl.  8334), 
Public  Law  88-465 :  Transfers  title  to  approx- 
imately 27.3  acres  of  stirplus  Federal  land  on 
the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Res- 
ervation near  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  to  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  community.  It 
is  needed  to  assist  the  tribe  in  working  out 
plans  for  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  land 
and  the  improvement  of  economic  opportu- 
nities on  the  reservation  through  Industrial 
and  recreational  uses. 

California 

HH.  2635,  Public  Law  88-167:  Amends  the 
act  of  August  9,  1955,  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  leases  of  Indian  land  on  the  Port 
Mojave  Reservation  In  Calif.,  Ariz.,  and  Nev. 
for  business  and  other  purposes  to  be  made 
for  a  term  of  99  years  or  less,  instead  of  the 
present  25  years  with  right  of  renewal  for 
another  25  years.  H.R.  2635  is  needed  to 
permit  a  lease  with  a  term  long  enough  to 
enable  a  prospective  lessee  to  obtain  financ- 
ing for  the  contemplated  tourist-recreation 
development. 

HJi.  7833.  Public  Law  88-419:  Extends  the 
provisions  of  the  California  Rancherla  Ter- 
mination Act  of  1958  to  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  rancherlas  lying  wholly  within  the 
State  boundaries.  It  Is  necessary  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  the  intent  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108  that  all  Indian  tribes  In 
California  should  be  freed  from  all  disabili- 
ties and  limitations  specifically  applicable  to 
Indians. 

H.R.  11562,  Public  Law  88-453:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  Enter- 
prise Rancherla  No.  2  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  certain  persons.  Need  for  the  legis- 
lation stems  from  construction  of  the  Oro- 
ville  Dam. 

Colorado 

S.  1564  (Church)  (H.R.  5883),  Public 
Law  88-112:  Corrects  an  error  in  the  form 
of  an  excess  comma  in  a  land  description  in 
the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  lands  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  comma  broke  the  descrip- 
tion, making  it  cover  two  tracts,  one  of 
which  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  does  not  own. 

Idaho 

S.  1582  (Church)  :  Amends  section  8  of 
the  act  of  Atigust  31.  1954.  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  Mlchaud  Flats  project, 
Idaho,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  water  to  individual  Indian  allot- 
ments. Passed  the  Senate  Augtist  28,  1963, 
but  no  action  taken  in  the  House. 

S.  2139  (Church).  Public  Law  88-231:  In- 
troduced as  a  result  of  an  executive  com- 
munication, the  bill  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  award  to  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho  by  the  Indian  Clalma  CommlBsion 
of  approximately  (380,000. 
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soas 


ajid 


(BAcCabtht,  Httmfhszt)  :  Author- 
Judgment  ($1,800,000)  of  the  Indian 
Commission  in  favor  of  the  Red  Lake 
Chippewa  Indians  to  be  used  for  any 
authorized  by  the  tribal  governing 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
The  bill  became  Public  Law  88-663. 
11425,  Private  Law  8&-293:  Provides 
conveyance  of  10  acres  of  federally 
and  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
kflnnesota  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Chiu-ch.  The  land  Is  excess  to 
the  neetls  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  ASalrs  and 
will  be  1  ised  by  the  chiirch  in  connection  with 
religlov  i  activities. 
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Minnesota 


Montana 

(Metcalt,  MANsniLD),  Public  Law 

To  Increase  the  appropriation   au- 

from  $1  mUllon  to  $6,200,000  for 

the  construction  of  the  Irrlga- 

power  systems  of  the  Flathead  In- 

l^igation    project    in   Montana.     The 

expended  will  be  added  to  project 

»n  costs  and  will  be  reimbursable. 

are  needed  for  an  adequate  power 

a  system  and  the  extension  of  fa- 

The  bill  became  public  law. 

J   (Manstield,  Metcalf)  :   To  ratify 

conveyances  of   land   on   the    Crow 

Eleservation.    S.  1757  passed  the  Sen- 

6,  1963,  but  was  not  considered 

: louse. 

22F9  (Manskzld,  MrrcALT)  Public  Law 

Authorizes  the  transfer  of  the  Plegan 

the  Blackfeet  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 

aa,  to  the  landowners  within  the 

authorizes  the  Secretary  of   the 

to   cancel   construction,    operation, 

miblntenance  charges  of  about  $47,000. 

ui  economical  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

;o  operate  this  unit,  since  most  of  the 

rs  wish  to  dry-farm  their  lands  or 

for  grazing  and  have  made  little  use 

irrigation  83rstem. 

L  (Manstoxd,  Mitcalt)  ,  Public  Law 

Provides   for    the    disposition   of   a 

^t  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  In   the 

of  approximately  $4  million.     The 

be  used  for  developing  Individual 

y  type  plans,  education,  and   an 

development  program. 

Nevculd 


1185 


(BiBLK,   Cannon)  :    Declares  that 
_  States  holds  In  trust  for  the  In- 
the  Battle  Mountain  Colony  cer- 
latids  which  are  used  for  cemetery  pur- 
Some  6.25  acres  are  to  be  used  for 
Passed  the  Senate  on  October 
but  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 


of 


pi:  rpose. 


New  Mexico 


(AlXOTT,    Andekson,     Dominick, 
) :   Authorizes  the  Navajo  Tribe  or 
Mountain  Tribe  to  commence  lltl- 
to  determine  the  location  of  a  part 
Mjmmon  boundary  between  their  two 
The   litigation   would  be  be- 
dlstrlct  court  of  three  Judges  In  the 
trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
with    a    stetutory    right    of    appeal 
io  the  Supreme  Court.     The  district 
^  rould  base  its  decision  on  "such  prin- 
ts may  be  Just  and  fair  In  law  and 
'    S.  1594  passed  the  Senate  October 
,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 
(Andkkson).  Public  Law  88-303: 
that  the  United  States  shall  hold 
of  surplus  Federal  land  In  trust  for 
ers  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puerto- 
Jo  Indians.     The  lands  and  build- 
formerly  \ised  for  school  purposes. 
will  use  them  for  community  ^ur- 


m<  mbers 


baad 


New'^ork 
1794,  Public  Law^-SfeSaSi  Authorizes 


palyment  for  certain  interests"^  lands 

|the  Allegany  Indian  Reservation,  N.Y., 

for  the  Klnzua  Dam  project,  and 


provides  for  the  relocation,  rehabilitation, 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
members  of  the  Seneca  Nation.  Three 
categories  of  pajrments  are  made  to  the 
Senecas  for  a  flowage  easement  over  some 
10,000  acres  of  tribal  land  reserved  to  the 
Nation  under  the  Pickering  Treaty  of  1794: 
Direct  damages.  $1,289,060;  indirect  dam- 
ages, not  ordinarily  compensable,  $945,573; 
rehabilitation.  $12,128,917.  The  latter  sum 
will  be  used  for  relocation,  housing,  educa- 
tion, utilities,  community  facilities,  family 
plans,  industrial  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  act  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  Seneca 
Nation,  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  Federal  supervision 
over  the  Senecas. 

North  Dakota 

H.R.  2905,  Public  Law  83-194:  Donates  in 
trust  to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Port  Totten  Indian  Reservation  276  acres  of 
land.  The  land  is  no  longer  required  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  transfer 
will  permit  the  tribe  to  make  beneficial  use 
of   it   and    the    improvements. 

Oklahoma 

S.  1820  (Edmondson.  Monronet)  (HJl. 
6496),  Public  Law  88-461:  Provides  for  a 
conveyance  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe  of 
a  40-acre  tract  of  surplus  Federal  land  near 
Tahlequah,  Okla.  It  also  provides  that  the 
land  be  taken  in  fee  simple  and  subject  to 
set  off  against  any  claim  the  tribe  may  have 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
tribe  plans  to  use  the  land  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  Its  members. 

S.  2482  (Monronet.  Edmondson)  (HJl. 
10672),  Public  Law  88-474:  Provides  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  now  on  de- 
posit to  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
The  funds  may  be  expended  for  any  purpose 
authorized  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  tribe 
after  deductions  Is  $6,439,000.  It  Is  planned 
that  these  funds  will  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis  since  there  Is  no  tribal  reserva- 
tion. 

S.  2655  (Monronet.  Edmondson)  (HJl. 
10483),  Public  Law  88-413:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  sell  58.19  acres 
of  Eastern  Shawnee  tribal  land  In  northeast- 
ern Oklahoma,  upon  request  of  the  tribal 
governing  body.  Because  this  Is  the  sole 
remaining  tribal  property  and  Is  no  longer 
used  by  the  tribe,  the  disposition  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  tribe  and  would  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  some  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility over  the  tribe. 

H.R.  7215,  Public  Law  88-421:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  all 
right  of  the  United  States,  together  with  all 
Improvements,  in  certain  land  totaling  255 
acres  near  Shawnee,  Okla..  to  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  and  to  the  ab- 
sentee-Shawnee  Tribe  of  Indians,  both  of 
Oklahoma.  Conveyance  will  be  In  fee.  The 
bill  Is  necessary  to  enable  these  tribes  to 
carry  out  their  plans  for  use  of  this  land, 
which  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

H.R.  8834,  Public  Law  88-457:  Provides  for 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  In  satis- 
faction of  a  judgment  awarded  the  Shawnee 
Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  amount  of  the 
award,  $1,269,338.02,  was  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  September  30,  1961,  and  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  After  deducting  at- 
torneys* fees  and  expenses  ($135,620.10)  and 
adding  accrued  Interest,  the  amount  in  the 
Treasury  credited  to  the  tribe  was  $1,203.- 
103.31  on  June  30.  1964.  Three  bands  of 
Shawnee  Indians  will  share  In  a  portion  of 
the  funds. 

H.R.  10204,  Public  Law  88-632  (S.  2581, 
MONBONET  and  Edmondson)  :  Extends  for  an 
Indefinite  period  the  mineral  estate  that  was 


October  s 

temporarily  reserved  to  the  Osage  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  when  the  tribal  lands  were  ^ 
lotted  to  Individual  members  under  the  ut 
of  June  28,  1906.  The  original  mineral  r^ 
ervation,  which  was  for  a  25-year  period,  hu 
been  extended  from  time  to  time.  Under 
present  law  it  will  expire  on  April  8,  1983 
unless  terminated  before  that  time  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Oregon 

H.R.  1713,  Public  Law  88-456-  Approves  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
cellng  $329,301  In  construction  costs  and 
$72,139  In  operation  and  maintenance  coste 
on  non-Indian  owned  lands  In  three  units  of 
the  Klamath  Irrigation  project.  The  effect 
of  the  act  Is  to  place  non-Indian  owners  in 
the  same  position  as  the  Indians  who  were 
terminated  by  Public  Law  83-587,  the  Kla- 
math  Indian  Termination  Act  of  1954. 

H.R.  8080,  Public  Law  88-464:  Provides  for 
the  distribution  of  $550,000  awarded  to  the 
Snake  and  Paiute  Indians  of  the  former  Mal> 
heur  Reservation.  The  Secretary  will  prepare 
a  roll  of  persons  eligible  to  share  In  the  fund 

H.R.  11118,  Public  Law  88-506:  The  Secre.^ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  distribute 
an  award  by  the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsalon 
to  the  Nehalem  and  the  Tillamook  Band  of 
the  Tillamook  Indians  of  Oregon  In  the 
amount  of  $72,162.50  and  $97,025,  respec- 
tively. He  Is  authorized  to  distribute  the 
shares  of  the  living  enrollees  directly  to  them. 
South  Dakota 

3.  136  (MUNDT,  McGovehn),  Public  Iaw 
88-463 :  Places  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  approximately  10,495  acres  of  land*  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  their  reserva- 
tion. The  land  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  tribe  will  use 
it  for  grazing  and  hay  purposes. 

H.R.  844,  Public  Law  88-166  (S.  84,  Mc- 
Govern  and  Mundt)  :  Conveys  In  trust  status 
5,422.68  acres  of  land  formerly  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Oglala  Community  School  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Res- 
ervation In  South  Dakota.  The  United  States 
will  hold  the  land  In  trust  for  the  tribe.  The 
land  Is  no  longer  used  for  pastiu-lng  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  no  further  use 
for  It. 

H.R.  845,  Public  Law  88-169  (S.  85,  Mc- 
Govehn and  MuNDT)  :  The  bill  conveys  In 
trust  status  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
terest In  40  acres  of  land  used  for  the  Wak- 
pamnl  Lake  Day  School  to  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  In  South 
Dakota.  The  Government  has  no  further 
use  for  the  land  or  improvements. 

H.R.  2467,  Public  Law  88-196  (S.  711,  Mc- 
GovftRN  and  Mundt)  :  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  upon  request  of  the 
Rosebifd  Slotix  Tribe,  to  sell  or  exchange  the 
tribal  Interests  In  isolated  tracts  of  land  In 
Tripp,  Gregory,  and  Lyman  Counties,  S.  Dak. 
It  further  requires  the  tribe  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  to  purchase  substitute 
land  and  thus  consolidate  Its  holdings.  Need 
for  the  bin  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribe  owns  many  isolated  tracts  of  land  In 
these  counties  which  are  of  little  use  to  the 
tribe  and  which  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
solidated. 

H.R.  2977,  Public  Law  88-418:  Permits  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota 
to  sell  Isolated  tracts  of  land  in  Stanley, 
Haakon,  Pennington,  and  Meade  Counties, 
S.  Dak.  Requires  the  tribe  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  to  purchase  substitute 
land,  and  permits  the  tribe,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
encumber  by  mortgage  or  deed  land  which 
It  Is  authorized  to  sell.  The  tribe  owns  many 
tracts  of  land  in  these  counties  which  are 
of  little  use  to  it  and  cannot  be  effectively 
consolidated  into  tribal  holdings.  Some  d 
the  tracts  would  be  valuable  to  nearby  land- 
owners, but  there  la  no  authority  to  sell  or 
encumber  them. 
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wn  11052,  Public  Law  88-483:  DeclareB 
♦»,ft  80  acres  of  land  acquired  for  the  Flan- 
5*MU  Boarding  School  is  held  by  the  United 
Z^teB  m  trust  for  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Rioux  Tribe.  The  land  is  siUTplua  to  the 
nMds  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
thTlndlans  plan  to  use  it  for  commimlty, 
c^onlal,    recreational,    and    agricultural 

purpoaes.  y^^^f^i^gton 

8  1169  (Jackson  and  Maontjson,  by  re- 
nueet)  Public  Law  88-551 :  Authorizes  a  per 
naoltal'  payment  of  $350  to  members  of  the 
S)lvUle  Confederated  Tribes  from  funds 
MlBlng  from  Judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Subcommittee  held  field  hear- 
^iTonthe  legislation  In  October  1963. 

S  1442  (Jackson  and  Magnuson,  by  re- 
ouMt) :  As  introduced,  the  bill  provided  lor 
closlnK  of  the  tribal  roll  of  the  Confederated 
Mbes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  prepara- 
torv  to  submission  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  termination  of  Federal  supervision 
over  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  tribes 
and  their  members.  Field  hearings  were 
held  In  Spokane,  Nespelem.  and  Seattle  on 
October  24,  25,  and  26,  1963.  Numeroiis  sug- 
eested  amendments  offered  by  tribal  wit- 
nesses were  Incorporated  in  the  substitute 
bill  as  reported  on  August  17, 1964.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  18,  the  legislation 
calls  for  a  one-step  termination  program 
closely  patterned  after  the  Klamath  Indian 
Termination  Act  of  1954.  No  action  was 
taken  on  S.  1442  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee. 

HJl.  10973,  Public  Law  88-412  (S.  2608. 
Jackson)  :  Provides  for  the  disposition  of  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Judgment  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Lower  Pend  d'Orellle  or  Kallspel  Tribe  of 
Indians.  The  funds  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  total  of  $2,669,- 
(X)0  is  available  for  the  155  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  committee  directed  that  the 
tribe's  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  not  be 
Implemented  until  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Investigates  the  practicality  of  placing 
the  administration  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  trustee. 

H.R.  5837,  Public  Law  88-540:  Amends  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  Indian 
lands  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation"  to 
correct  difficulties  that  the  Yakima  Tribes 
have  met  In  acquiring  and  disposing  of 
lands.  The  act  authorizes  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  reservation 
and  ceded  land  from  anyone  by  gift  or  relin- 
quishment as  well  as  purchase;  It  also  au- 
thorizes exchange  of  tribal  land  for  other 
land  within  the  reservation  or  the  ceded  area 
as  well  as  sale  and  exchange  of  lands  held  in 
multiple  ownership. 

S.  3079  (Jackson,  by  request) :  Authorizes 
the  disposition  of  a  $205,000  Judgment 
awarded  to  the  Qulnalelt  Tribe  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  The  Qulnalelt 
Business  Committee  would  be  permitted  to 
decide  how  to  use  the  funds  .subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
bin  was  reported  to  the  Senaie  on  September 
3,  1964,  but  was  not  passed  before  adjotu*n- 
ment.  ^ 

S.  3114  (Jackson,  by  request) :  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  Is  to  permit  Indian  lands  in  the 
Lumml  diking  project  to  be  included  in  a 
new  diking  district  formed  under  Washing- 
ton State  law.  All  outstanding  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance  charges, 
amounting  to  approximately  $200,000,  against 
the  project  would  be  canceled.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  State  district  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  in  that  respon- 
sibility for  future  betterment  and  construc- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  district, 
and  the  Government  would  be  relieved  of 
any  fxuther  responsibility.     The  legislation 


passed  the  Senate  on  September  4,  1964,  but 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 
Wyoming 
H.R.  6710,  Public  Law  88-116:  Grants  con- 
gressional approval  to  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  canceling  irrigation 
charges  of  $1,134.99  on  80  acres  of  land 
against  Clarence  R.  Jacobson,  a  non-Indian 
landowner  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  irriga- 
tion project  in  Wyoming.  Mr.  Jacobson  pur- 
chased the  land  with  a  water  right  for  80 
irrigable  acres,  but  the  land  was  not  sus- 
ceptible to  Irrigation.  Consequently,  Jacob- 
son  did  not  pay  the  Irrigation  charges. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  enacted  or  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  took  the  following  action  on  legisla- 
tion referred  to  it: 

Senate  Joint  Resolutions  170-171  (Magnu- 
son) :  Regarding  Indian  fishing  rights.  On 
August  5-6,  1964,  hearings  were  held  on  these 
two  resolutions  that  relate  to  the  treaty 
rights  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest  to  fish 
at  their  usual  and  accustomed  places.  Testi- 
mony was  received  from  many  Interested 
parties.  The  hearings  were  in  the  process 
of  being  printed  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  Joint  resolutions. 
S.  143  (METCALr,  Mansfield)  :  To  permit 
States  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  criminal 
or  civil  causes  of  action  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribe  occupying  the  jmrtlcular  In- 
dian country  affected  by  the  assumption  of 
Jurisdiction  as  consent  of  the  United  States. 
HeEirings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee  on 
May  1,  but  no  further  action  taken. 

S.  156  (Allott)  :  Relating  to  membership 
In  Indian  tribal  organizations.  No  Individ- 
ual who  Is  otherwise  qualified  for  member- 
ship in  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  etc.,  can  be 
denied  membership  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  he  resides  on  or  off  the  reservation  or  on 
the  basis  of  his  parents'  nonresldence  on 
the  reservation  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
Hearings  were  held  on  September  17,  1963, 
but  no  further  action  has  been  taken. 

S.  410  (Young,  North  Dakota) :  To  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  receive 
from  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  .of  the  Fort 
Totten  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  property  on  such  reservation  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Any  property  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and  use  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  such  reserva- 
tion. A  hearing  was  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  October  4,  but  nothing  further 
has  been  scheduled. . 

S.  2532  (Grttening  and  Baetlett)  :  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  lands  or  Improvements  located  within 
the  Prlbllof  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  in  Alaska,  to  the  Inhabitants  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  self-suflBclency  among 
the  Inhabitants.  Leases  will  be  for  no  more 
than  55  years  and  at  an  annual  rental  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Hearing  by  sub- 
committee on  April  24,  1964,  but  no  further 
action  taken. 
suBCOMMrrTEE  on  minerals,  materials,  and 

FUELS,  HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING,  CHAIRMAN 

Forty  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  the  subcommittee  held 
full  exploratory  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
domestic  minerals  indtistry  in  general,  and 
conducted  continuing  studies  of  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  interpretation  and  administra- 
tion by  the  executive  agencies  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  mineral  resource  development. 

Twenty-three  public  hearings  were  held 
on  these  measures  and  were  given  executive 
consideration;  13  were  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  11  passed  the  Senate.  Nine 
were  enacted  into  law. 


Specifically, '  the  measures  on  which  the 
Minerals  Subcommittee  took  action  were: 
S.  73,  by  Senator  Suathxrs,  authorizing 
the  sale  of  certain  mineral  Interests  reserved 
by  the  United  States  in  a  tract  of  land  In 
Florida  to  the  surface  owners  thereof. 
Hearing  held  April  24,  1963.  House  com- 
I>anlon  measure,  HJl.  1492,  substituted  and 
reported  favorably  (S.  Rept.  No.  252). 
Passed  Senate  June  26,  1963,  and  became 
Private  Law  88-10. 

S.  100,  by  Senator  Dominick,  directing  a 
study  of,  and  executive  action  with  respect 
to,  the  domestic  gold  mining  industry. 
Hearings  held  July  15,  16,  and  17.  1963. 
Adverse  reports  from  executive  agencies. 
Action  merged  with  that  on  S.  2125,  Senate 
Report  No.  804. 

S.  164,  Senator  Allott  and  Senator  Ben- 
nett, to  establish  a  national  mining  and 
minerals  policy.  Hearings  held  May  9  and 
10,  1963,  in  connection  with  those  on  state  of 
the  domestic  minerals  Industry.  Considered 
by  full  committee  on  June  12,  1963,  but  no 
action  taken.  Subsequently,  adverse  reports 
received  from  executive  agencies. 

S.  167,  by  Senator  Holland,  to  authorize 
sale  of  phosphate  rights  reserved  by  the 
United  States  In  Florida.  Hearing  Augiist  29, 
1963.  Favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  No- 
vember 26,  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  662).  Passed 
the  Senate  November  27,  1963. 

S.  883,  by  Senator  Bible,  to  authorize  leas- 
ing of  geothermal  steam  deposits  on  the  pub- 
lic lands.  Hearings  held  July  12,  1983,  and 
October  25,  1963.  Ordered  favorably  reported 
to  Senate  August  17,  1964  (S.  Rept.  No. 
1508),  and  passed  the  Senate  on  August  21, 
1964. 

S.  1013,  by  Senators  Lattschi,  Scott,  and 
Hartke,  to  direct  nationwide  study  of  strip 
and  surface  mining  operations.  Hearings 
held  March  25  and  July  27,  1964.  The  meas- 
ure was  reported  to  the  full  conunlttee,  but 
fiirther  action  was  indefinitely  postponed 
because  the  substayrce  of  the  measure,  with 
broadened  authority,  was  contained  in  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Appilachla  bill,  8.  2782  and 
H.R.  11946,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  25,  1964. 

S.  1066,  by  Senator  McGek,  to  authorize 
reinstatement  of  EIi.K.  Oil  Co.  lease  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Hearing  held  April  24,  1963; 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  13,  1963  (8. 
Rept.  No.  240;  approved  August  28,  1968, 
Private  Law  88-45) .  (This  measure  was  the 
basis  for  favorable  action  by  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  on  S.  1984,  by  Senatore 
Gruening,  McGee,  Holland,  Enole,  Simp- 
son, Moss,  Bible,  Cannon,  Kttchel,  and 
Mecham,  which  passed  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 1,  1964,  S.  Rept.  No.  1518.) 

S.  1154,  by  Senator  Humphret,  to  author- 
ize sale  of  mineral  interests  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  tract  of  land  in 
Minnesota  to  the  siirface  owners.  Hearing 
May  27,  1963;  reported  to  the  Senate  with 
amendments  June  17,  1963  (S.  Rept.  No. 
254)  and  passed  the  Senate  Jvme  19.  1963. 
Private  Law  88-64. 

S.  1166,  by  Senator  Habt,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  make  grants  for  research  and 
development  to  further  purposes  of  law  es- 
tablishing the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Hearing 
August  29,  1963.  Considered  by  full  commit- 
tee, and  ordered  held  over  November  22,  1963. 
S.  1273,  by  Senators  Gritkning,  McGovibk, 
Baetlett,  Kuchel,  Mundt,  and  Bibuc.  To 
establish  a  Gold  Procurement  and  Sales 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Adverse  reports  from  executive  agencies. 
Hearings  on  July  15,  16,  and  17,  1963.  See 
report  (S.  Rept.  No.  804)  and  action  on  8. 
2125. 

S.  1326,  by  Senator  THtraMOND,  to  author- 
ize sale  of  mineral  interests  retained  by  the 
United  States  in  a  tract  of  land  In  South  Car- 
olina to  the  surface  owners  thereof.  Hear- 
ing, May  27,  1963.    Reported  Jime  17.  1963 
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No.  253);  passed  Senate  June  19, 

Law  88-31.  ^^-^ 

by  Senator  Bttroick,  to  amend  au- 

tor  operation  of  three  minerals 

stations.     Hearing,    May     10, 

reported  to  the  full  committee. 

tield  over  in  full  committee. 

by  Senators  Amsxsson,  Jackson, 
Sabtlett,  Bennett,  Bible.  Cannon, 
Chubch,  Dirxsxn,  Dominick,  Ed- 
,  Englz,  Geuenino.  Hatden,  Jordan, 
Missouri,    BCacnuson,    Mansitelo, 
Metcau',  Monhonet,  Moss,  Nelson, 
to  stabilize  domestic  lead 
industry  by  establishing  flexible  Im- 
based  on  differences  between  do- 
(^nsumption   and    production,   with 
porters  assured  a  share  of  the  mar- 
held  August  14  and  20,  1963. 
Istratlve  agencies  in  opposition, 
bill  favorably  reported  to  Senate 
No.  758)  on  December  10.  1963,  and 
to  Committee  on  Finance  for  con- 
of  import  quota  aspects. 
,    by   Senators   GBrrENiNO.    McGee. 
Englx,  Simpson,  Moss,  Bible,  Can- 
and  Mechem,  to  amend  Min- 
Act  so  that  dei>oslt  of  oil  lease 
on  or  before  anniversary  date 
timely  payment  even  if  not  re- 
land  office  by  that  day.    This  bUl 
on  the  facts  and  practices  of  the 
f  Land  Management  brought  out  at 
igs  on  S.  1066.     S.  1984  was  re- 
avoJably    (S.    Kept.    No.    1518)     on 
II,  1964,  and  passed  the  Senate  on 

1, 1964. 

,  by  Senators  GHtnanNC.  Babtlett. 

EiucHEL,  Metcale,  and  McGovern.  to 

the  American  gold-mining  indus- 

itabllshlng  a  program  whereby  do- 

piroducers  would  be  paid  the  difference 

the  costs  of  production  of  gold  as 

in  1940  and  such  costs  today.     S. 

drafted  and  Introduced  as  a  direct 

of  the  subcommittee's  hearings 

and  S.  100,  held  July  15,  16,  and 

Conferences  were  held  with  Sec- 

itdall   and  Treasury  officials  on  No- 

l,  1963.    Reported  to  Senate  on  De- 

.8,  1963  (S.  Kept.  No.  804) . 

,  by  Senator  Moss,  to  increase  the 

of  coal  acreage  any  one  Individual 

may  hold  on  the  public  lands  to 

Hearing  by  subcommittee  on 

1964;  reported  to  Senate  amended, 

18,  1964  (S.  Rept.  No.  1714);  passed 

August    19;    action   reconsidered    on 

20  and  Identical  House-passed  bill, 

passed  and  became  Public  Law 


,  by  Senators  Metcalt,  Mansfield, 
Josdam  of  Idaho,  and  Moss,  to  in- 
riazlmum  phosphate  acreage  one  per- 
;roup  may  hold  under  Federal  lease 
acres  on  the  public  lands.    Hearings 
20,  1964;  reported  to  Senate  August 
(8.  Rept.  No.  1459) .    August  19  Sen- 
House  companion  bill,  H.R.  9638, 
bfecame  Public  Law  88-538. 

Joint  Resolution  7,  by  Senator  Mc- 
determine  siisceptibillty  of  minerals 
elect^ometallurgical  and  other  newly  de- 
processes.     Hearing  on   August   24, 
ordered  reported  favorably  to  full 
Full  committee  considered  on 
,  1963,  but  no  action  taken. 
1233,  by  Congressman  Sisk,  to  au- 
relnstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
Calvomla   which   had   terminated   as   a 
a  mistake  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Healing  held  August  29,  1963; 
to  Senate  December  9,  1963  (S.  Rept. 
;  passed  Senate  December  10,  1963, 
Private  Law  88-1 14. 
3120,  by  Congressman  ITdall.  to  en- 
of  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers 
to  simplify  procedures  therexinder. 
on  May  27,  1963;  reported  favorably 
on  June  13,  1963;    (8.  Rept.  No. 


751) 
be<  ame: 


c<  verage 


241 ) ;  recommitted  to  cominittee  after  floor 
debate  on  July  16.  1963. 

H  Ji.  3845,  by  Congressman  Aspinall.  to 
correct  Inequities  In  Lead-Zinc  Small  Pro- 
ducers Act.  Hearing,  April  24.  1963;  reported 
favorably  June  13.  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  239); 
passed  Senate  July  16,  1963,  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  8a-75. 

H.R.  4479.  by  Congressman  Talcott,  to 
release  to  State  of  California  reserved  min- 
eral rights  in  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used  for 
a  public  park  by  the  State.  Hearing  on 
August  29.  1963;  reported  favorably  Decem- 
ber 9.  1963  (S.  Rept.  No.  752);  passed  Senate 
December  10.  1963.  and  became  Public  Law 
88-216. 

STTBCOMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    LANDS,     BON.    ALAN 
BIBLE,    CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  has 
Jurisdiction  over  legislation  dealing  with  the 
general  administration  and  management  of 
our  public  land  resources.  The  subcommit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  also  includes  the  establish- 
ment and  control  over  new  units  created  as 
part  of  our  national  park  system.  In  this 
capacity  in  the  88th  Congress  the  subcom- 
mittee has  contributed  a  monumental  effort 
toward  the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tional resources. 

A  review  of  the  legislation  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  follows : 

S.  16,  Symington  and  Long  of  Missouri: 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ozark 
National  Rivers  In  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  designate 
an  area  not  exceeding  94,000  acres  and  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  within  the  area 
designated.  Any  owner  of  Improved  property 
in  the  area  may  retain  right  of  occupancy 
for  noncommercial  purposes  until  his  death. 
October  22.  1963,  passed  the  Senate,  amended. 
On  August  11.  1964,  passed  the  House  with 
amendments,  and  oh  August  14.  1964.  the 
Senate  concurs  in  House  amendments.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-492. 

S.  18,  Randolph:  To  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  to  Har- 
pers Perry  National  Historical  Park.  In  order 
to  conform  with  other  national  park  ad- 
ministered areas  and  to  more  aptly  describe 
the  nature  of  the  area.  It  passed  the  Senate 
April  9.  1963.  passed  the  House  May  20,  1963. 
and  on  May  29,  1963.  It  became  Public  Law 
88-33. 

S.  22,  Church:  To  release  U.S.  right,  title, 
or  interest  In  certain  streets  In  Heyburn, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  public  reserve.  The  act  releases  any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  streets  that  were  dedicated  when  the 
townsite  plat  was  filed,  and  repeals  the 
reversionary  clause  in  the  patent.  Public 
Law  88-14. 

S.  27.  Moss:  Establishes  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park  In  Utah.  This  is  an  outstand- 
ing area  because  of  the  display  of  erosion 
forces,  including  the  future  course  of  the 
Colorado  where  It  slices  down  through  the 
sandstone  layers.  Total  area  Is  approximate- 
ly 260,000  acres,  and  the  park  has  potential 
for  being  an  outstanding  recreational  area. 
On  August  2.  1963.  It  passed  the  Senate, 
amended.  On  August  19,  1964,  It  passed  the 
House,  amended.  Became  Public  Law  88- 
590. 

S.  41.  Anderson,  et  al.:  The  bill  provides 
that  public  land  States  may.  In  exchange  for 
land  owned  by  the  States  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  military  reservation,  select  other 
public  lands  (unreserved)  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  which  are  of  equal  value. 
These  States  may  make  exchanges  in  a 
similar  manner  for  lands  owned  by  the  State 
and  taken  by  the  United  States  In  condemna- 
tion proceedings  for  military  or  other  pub- 
lic use.  Written  notice  of  such  selection 
must  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  acquiring  agency  and  to  the 


October  s 

U.S.  attorney  concerned.    August  6. 1963  «uh. 
committee  hearing.  '         ' 

S.  91,  Goldwateb:  Authorizes  the  estab 
llshment  of  the  Port  Bowie  National  hiaI 
toric  Site  in  Arizona.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  designate  for  prtB- 
ervatlon  the  structures  of  Port  Bowie  in 
Cochise  County,  Ariz.,  together  with  ad<u 


tlonal  Improvements  and  land  not 


exceeding 


1,000  acres.  August  1,  1964,  passed  the  Sen 
ate,  amended  August  3,  1964.  House  passed 
H.R.  946.  a  companion  bill.  August  14  isg* 
Senate  passed  H.R.  946  In  lieu  of  S.  9i'.  a^! 
came  Public  Law  88-510. 

S.  117.  Carlson:  Establishes  Fort  Larned 
as  a  national  historic  site.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  for 
preservation  not  more  than  700  acres  of 
land,  or  interests  in  land,  which  comprise 
the  site  and  remaining  historic  structures  of 
Fort  Larned,  located  in  Pawnee  County 
Kans.  August  17.  1964.  H.R.  3071  reported 
in  lieu  of  S.  117  to  the  Senate  where  it 
passed  August  18.  1964.  Public  Law  88-641. 
S.  138.  Metcale:  To  change  the  name  of 
Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument  to 
Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  and  to  revise 
Its  boundaries  to  Include  466  acres  of  prl- 
vate  and  national  forest  lands  that  contain 
historically  Interesting  sites.  The  House 
amended  the  bill  with  the  appropriation  limit 
of  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands. 
Passed  Senate  April  9.  1963.  Passed  House 
May  6.   1963.     Public  Law  88-24. 

8.  187.  BuRDicK,  et  al.:  Authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  the 
historic  remains  of  Fort  Union  and  other 
lands  not  exceeding  400  acres  in  Williams 
County,  N.  Dak.,  and  Roosevelt  County, 
Mont.  June  26.  1964.  passed  the  Senate 
amended.  The  House  committee  has  taken 
no  action. 

S.  247.  Bartlett,  Gruening:  Extends  the 
Native  Townsite  Act  to  the  fiUed-in  tide- 
lands  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Juneau  Indian  village  in  Alaska  so  that  In- 
dians may  own  their  own  homes.  April  11. 
1963.  passed  the  Senate.  May  20.  1963,  passed 
the  House.     Public  Law  88-34. 

S.  249.  Sparkman:  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County.  Ala.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  B.  A.  Cogle  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  Color  of  Title  Act,  he 
may  Issue  Cogle  a  patent  to  such  land  with- 
out regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  of  the 
act.  June  22,  1963,  subcommittee  hearing. 
No  further  action. 

S.  346,  Cannon,  Bible:  Provides  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  city  of  Henderson.  Nev., 
of  certain  lands.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  directed  to  issue,  after  receiving 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land,  a  patent 
for  approximately  15.000  acres  in  the  State 
of  Nevada.  June  12.  1963.  H.R.  2461  ordered 
favorably  reported,  amended  in  lieu  of  S.  346. 
Public  Law  88-73. 

S.  386,  Stennis  and  Eastland:  To  consoli- 
date and  more  effectively  display  the  Vlcks- 
burg  (Miss.)  National  Military  Park  by  re- 
routing the  city  traffic  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  park  tour  road,  and  the  sale  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  park,  so  as  to  change  the 
present  entire  encirclement  of  the  city,  and 
the  purchase  of  544  acres  to  round  out  tha 
main  part  of  the  park  from  its  long,  narrow 
shape,  principally  in  order  to  prevent  the 
soil  erosion  that  threatens  some  of  the  park 
roads.  April  10.  1963.  passed  Senate.  May 
20.  1963.  passed  the  House,  amended,  bo  u 
to  place  a  top  limit  on  the  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated; namely,  $2,050,000  to  be  specifically 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  con- 
struction and  relocation  of  roads.  Jime  4, 
1963,  enacted.    Public  Law  88-37. 

S.  394.  Bartlett:  To  patent  certain  land! 
under  the  Homestead  Act  and  to  permit  tht 
sale  of  other  land  entered  under  the  Home- 
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stead  Act  to  Leo  Beeves,  of  Alaska,  despite 
the  current  requirements  of  the  homestead 
laws  because  of  extenuating  circumstances. 
February  11,  1963.  passed  the  Senate.  Feb- 
ruary 7,   1963.  passed  the   House.     May   17. 

1963,  enacted.     Private  Law  88-4. 

S.  503:  Authorizes  the  addition  of  certain 
donated  lands  to  the  administrative  head- 
quarters site.  Isle  Royale  National  Park. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized 
to  acquire  by  donation  a  tract  of  land  com- 
prising 6.07  acres,  located  in  Houghton, 
Mich.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hart  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1963.  April  4.  1963.  subcommittee 
bearing.  September  11,  1963,  subcommittee 
bearing.  October  8,  1963,  subcommittee  ex- 
ecutive.   No  action  taken. 

S.  535:  Extends  the  time  limit  for  filing 
of  proof  of  compliance  with  requirements  for 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act  beyond  the  statutory 
3-year  regulation  when  there  is  no  evidence 
of  bad  faith  and  extenuating  circumstances 
prevented  the  filing  even  though  the  re- 
quirements had  been  fulfilled  within  the 
time  limit.  Introduced  by  Senators  Bartlett 
and  GRtTENiNG  on  January  25,  1963.  Juno 
24.  1963.  passed  the  Senate.  July  8,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  July  19,  1963,  enacted. 
Public  Law  88-66. 

S.  605:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House  site  for 
Inclusion  in  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  The  site  is  historically  signifi- 
cant, because  it  was  in  the  Graff  House  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Clark  and  Scott  on  January  31,  1963.  May 
29,   1964.   subcommittee   hearing.     July   29. 

1964,  full  committee,  executive,  and  ordered 
reported  H.R.  988  to  the  Senate,  amended. 
July  31,  1964,  HJl.  988  reported  instead.  Au- 
gust 1,  1964,  HJl.  988  passed  the  Senate, 
amended.  August  7,  1964,  House  agrees  to 
Senate  amendments.  August  21,  1964,  H.R. 
988  approved.     Public  Law  88-477. 

S.  606:  Authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  public  outdoor  use  and 
enjoyment.  The  area  will  Include  the  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  and  lands  adjacent  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  administer  the  area,  and  he  may 
make  boundary  adjustments.  He  may  utilize 
available  statutory  authorities  concerning 
national  park  areas  to  carry  out  the  act,  and 
he  is  directed  to  adopt  a  land  and  water  use 
management  plan.  Hunting  and  fishing  will 
be  permitted  In  the  area.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Clark,  Case,  Javits,  Scott,  and 
Williams  on  January  31.  1963.  July  6.  1964, 
subcommittee  hearing.  No  further  action 
taken. 

S.  653,  Bible  and  Cannon:  Administration 
of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  acquire  in- 
holdlngs,  through  exchange  and  the  provi- 
sion of  an  estimated  $1,200,000  to  equalize 
different  values  in  the  shifting  of  lands. 
Pishing  and  hunting  are  authorized  when  in 
accordance  with  State  and  Federal  laws. 
August  3.  1964,  passed  the  House  amended. 
Became  Public  Law  88-639. 

S.  673.  Beall  and  Brewster:  Provides  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  on  the  University  of  Mary- 
land campus  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Sub- 
committee hearing.    No  action  taken. 

S.  758.  Gruenino:  Establishes  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  Board  of 
Public  Lands  Appeals.  There  will  be  a  chair- 
man and  two  associate  members  in  the  Board, 
which  win  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  will  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Board,  which 
will  hear  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
from  any  final  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  the  Geological  Survey  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  or  claims  to  public  lands 


under   the   Interior   Department.     March   6 
and  7,  1963,  subcommittee  hearing. 

S.  792,  Hart  and  McNamara:  Establishes  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  exercise  the  adminis- 
tration, protection,  and  development  of  the 
lakeshore  along  Lake  Michigan.  December 
19,  1963,  passed  the  Senate,  with  committee 
amendments. 

S.  873:  To  allow  Lincoln  County  In  Ne- 
vada to  develop  lands  north  of  Caliente  for 
industrial  purposes,  since  the  land  is  of  little 
use  presently,  but  reserving  to  the  United 
States  the  mineral  rights  in  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. Acreage  is  2.644,  and  there  will  be  no 
cost  to  the  United  States.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Bible  and  Cannon  on  February  20, 
1963.  April  11,  1963,  passed  the  Senate. 
May  6,  1963,  passed  the  House.  April  16, 
1963,  enacted.    Public  Law  88-35. 

S.  932 :  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  set  maximum  and  minimum  age 
limits  for  the  hiring  of  U.S.  Park  Police,  as 
the  present  regulation  does  not  allow  be- 
cause they  are  civil  service  employees.  The 
Intended  limit  of  approximately  30  years 
would  mean  that  they  would  be  more  physi- 
cally fit  for  the  more  rigorous  demands  of 
this  particular  Job.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Bible  on  February  23,  1963.  April  9,  1963, 
passed  the  Senate. 

S.  986 :  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
Prairie  National  Park  in  Pottawatomie 
County,  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  designate 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  and  to  procure 
land  and  interests  in  land  through  purchase, 
exchange,  or  donation.  An  advisory  commis- 
sion is  established  and  administrative  Juris- 
diction over  lands  administered  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  area  is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Pearson  and  Carlson,  March  4,  1963. 
August  8,  1963,  subconunittee  hearing.  Sep- 
tember 11,  1963,  tabled  in  subcommittee. 

S.  1039:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  391  acres  of  now  surplus 
land  at  Blue  Ponds.  Md.,  for  783  acres  ad- 
Joining  the  Virginia  State  Park  at  Great 
Falls,  which  is  now  under  a  50-year  lease  by 
the  National  Capital  Park  System  with  the 
option  to  purchase.  The  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreational  value  of  this  Virginia  land  has 
been  recognized  since  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  Act  of  May  29.  1930.  The 
fair  market  value  of  this  land  is  estimated 
at  $975,000,  the  limit  being  $1  million,  which 
is  payable  to  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  on 
March  5,  1963.  June  25,  1963,  passed  the 
Senate. 

S.  1122:  Allows  for  the  reconveyance  of 
a  parcel  of  land  in  Powell,  Wyo.,  from  the 
State  to  the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facili- 
ties Corp.,  since  the  land  Is  to  be  used  for  a 
retirement  home  and  there  Is  a  restriction, 
dating  from  1906  that  the  land  be  used  for 
public  purposes.  A  substitute  area  will  be 
given  and  any  differences  in  value  made  up 
as  well  as  any  administrative  costs. 

S.  1143,  Hart  and  McNamara:  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  establish  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  land,  water,  and  other  property,  and 
improvements  within  the  Lakeshore's  bound- 
aries by  donation,  purchase,  transfer,  ex- 
change, or  condemnation.  Owners  of  im- 
proved property  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
retain  the  right  of  occupancy  and  use  of 
such  property  for  residential  purposes  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  25  years.  If  such 
purposes  are  not  Incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  The  bill  further  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  necessary  funds.  A  sub- 
committee field  hearing  was  held  on  the 
measure  on  July  20.  1964,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Simpson  on  March  19.  1963.    June  24.  1963, 


passed  the  Senate.  July  9,  1963,  passed  the 
House.  August  8,  1963.  approved.  Public 
Law  88-91. 

S.  1137,  Neubebger:  Establishes  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  area  entailed  will  be  that  land, 
water,  and  submerged  land  area  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  lying  between  the  Siuslaw 
River  on  the  north,  to  Tenmile  Creek  on 
the  south.  The  seashore  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
win  appoint  EUi  Oregon  Dunes  Advisory 
Board  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  policy 
relating  to  seashore  development.  Owners 
of  improved  property  may  retain  the  right 
of  occupancy  for  noncommercial  purposes 
until  their  death.  May  8,  9.  and  22.  1963, 
subcommittee  hearings.  November  27,  1963, 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  amendments. 

S.  1175,  Anderson:  Revises  the  boundaries 
of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  make  a  net  re- 
duction of  1,815.57  acres.  The  bill  Is  also 
aimed  at  permitting  the  exchange  of  lands 
with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  private 
indlvidualB.  and  at  facilitating  the  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  the  su-ea.  August 
28,  1963,  passed  the  Senate.  December  7, 
1963,  passed  the  House.  December  30,  1963, 
approved.     Public  Law  88-249. 

S.  1185,  Morse:  Arranges  for  the  transfer 
of  80  acres  used  and  owned  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  for  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion as  stipulated  when  the  land  was  pat- 
ented to  the  State,  to  the  C.  &  B.  Livestock 
Co..  Inc..  In  the  Hermlston  area.  Equal 
value  lands  or  compensation  shall  be  paid 
to  the  State,  which  lands  are  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  the  administrative 
costs  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  State  and 
the  livestock  company.  June  19,  1963, 
passed  the  Senate  with  committee  amend- 
ment. October  17,  1963,  approved.  Public 
Law  88-125. 

S.  1243:  Changes  the  name  of  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Monument  to  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site,  and  adds  cer- 
tain property  thereto.  I.e.,  the  home  of  An- 
drew Johnson.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Kefauver  on  April  1,  1963.  September  25. 
1963,  subcommittee  hearing.  October  21, 
1963,  passed  the  Senate  amended.  December 
2.  1963,  passed  the  House,  amended  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert 
the  language  of  H.R.  5345.  December  11, 
1963,  approved.    Public  Law  88-197. 

S.  1364:  Removes  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Montana  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  a 
certain  island  in  the  Yellowstone  River.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
quitclaim  to  the  State  of  Montana  without 
consideration  any  right  of  the  United  States 
to  such  land.  Introduced  by  Senators  Met- 
CALF  and  Mansfield  on  April  25,  1963.  De- 
cember 11,  1963,  subcommittee  hearing. 

S.  1365:  To  establish  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  purpose  is  to  preserve 
certain  unspoiled  shoreline  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate and  acquire  not  more  than  7,500  acres 
of  land  on  the  Great  South  Beach,  In  Isllp 
and  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.  No 
plan  for  visitor  convenience  Is  to  be  under- 
taken, if  it  is  incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  area's  natural  beauty.  The  Sec- 
retary will  administer  and  develop  the  area, 
and  $50,000  is  authorized  for  necessary 
studies.  Introduced  by  Senators  Keating 
and  Javits  on  April  25,  1963.  August  6.  1964. 
passed  the  Senate.  August  20,  1964,  passed 
House,  amended.     Public  Law  88-587. 

S.  1374:  Amends  the  act  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  public  lands  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nities. Introduced  by  Senators  Bartlett  and 
Gruening  on  April  25,  1963.  July  12,  1968, 
subcommittee  hearing.  August  22,  1963,  In- 
definitely postponed.  HJl.  6118  repcnrted  to 
full  committee  with  amendment. 
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Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
certain  lands  in  Arizona  to  the 
Ck>.     Pajrment  of  the  fair 
Is  reqtilred,  and   the  United 
all  mineral  rights.  Including 
Introduced  by  Senator  Haydikt 
1903.    January  23.  1964.  subcom- 
May  20. 1964.  subcommittee. 
uid  ordered  reported  to  full  corn- 
House  bill  HJEt.  6514  en- 
Ic  Law  88-252. 

E>rovlde8  for  the  establishment  of 
tquU  Beds  National  Monument  In 
Nebraska.    The  Secretary  of  the 
authorized  to  acquire  not  more 
acres  of  land   in  township   28. 
County,  Nebr.    He  may  within 
designate  and  modify  the 
boundaries.     The  area  is  quite 
because  of  the  outstanding  pale- 
finds  made  there  and  because  of 
collection  of  Indian  artifacts 
Introduced  by  Senators  Hbuska, 
Allott.  DoKimcK,  McOez, 
on  May  8,  1963.    Augiist  3,  1964. 
Senate,  amended. 
Amends  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
It  now  provides  that  the  Sec- 
<  he  Interior  may  accept  a  gift  of 
^y  exchange  for  privately  owned 
such  gift  or  exchange  will  in  his 
in  the  public  interest.    Such  ac- 
da    will    become    public    lands. 
:y%to   an   exchange   may  reserve 
lasements.  and  other  rights.     In- 
Senator  Bibue  on  May  27,  1963. 
1903,  subcommittee  hearing. 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
National  Park  in  New  Mexico, 
of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
improvements  in  the  State  of  New 
location  No.  1,  and  administer 
IS  the  Bandeller  National  Monu- 
necessary  for  execution  of  the 
authorized.     Introduced  by 
4ndzsson  and  Mzchzm  on  July  15, 
39,  1964,  subcommittee  hearing. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
iddltlonal  5  years  from  January  3, 
to  select  lands  under  Federal 
The  need  arises  from  the  fact 
^laska  selection  program  has  suf- 
a   series   of   unforeseen   delays. 
has  been  that  only  about  1  mll- 
the  103  million  acres  granted  to 
been  patented  to  Alaska  so  far. 
these  lands  to  carry  out  its 
Therefore,    S.    1878 
act  providing  for  the  admission 
Into  the  Union  by  extending  the 
filing  of  applications  for  the  se- 
:ertaln  lands.    Introduced  by  Sen- 
and  Gruknino.    November  27, 
the  Senate.     March  25,   1964, 
Public  Law  88-289. 
Amends  the  Joint  resolution  es- 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans   Ses- 
Celebratlon    Commission    to 
an   appropriation    to    enable   the 
to  carry  out  its  functions  vmder 
resolution.     But  the  authorized 
not  exceed  $25,000.     Introduced 
s  Long  and  Ellender  on  July  18. 
(tember    25,    1963,    subconunlttee 
^uly  29.  1964,  fiill  committee,  exec- 
ordered  reported  without  amend- 

3,  1964,  passed  the  Senate. 
To  establish  the  Big  Horn  Can- 
Recreation  Area.    The  bill  sets 
63,300   acres   along  the 
Itiver   above   Yellowtail   Dam   as    a 
national  park  system.    The  acre- 
in  south-central  Montana  and 
Wyoming.      The     committee 
adopted  by  the  Senate  proxide 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  have  the 
1  ight  to  develop  and  operate  •  •  • 
recreational  facilities,  •  •  •  along 
of    the    shoreline    of    Yellowtail 
which  Is  adjacent  to  lands  com- 
Crow  Indian  Reservation."    They 
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f\irther  explain  that  the  term  "shoreline" 
means  that  land  owned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  which  borders  both  Yellowtail 
Reservoir  and  the  exterior  boundary  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  reservoir  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  facilities.  This  recreation 
area  is  needed  to  serve  the  water-oriented 
recreation  needs  of  people  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  the  Great  Plains,  and 
it  is  notable  for  its  scenery  and  sites  of  his- 
torical significance.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Metcau,  McGee,  Mansfield,  and  Simpson 
on  August  15,  1963.  July  29,  1964,  full  com-' 
mlttee,  executive.  September  5,  1964,  passed 
the  Senate  with  committee  amendments. 

S.  2082:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  a  transfer  of  lands  within  , 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  Dade  County. 
Fla.,  for  administration  as  part  of  said  park. 
The  transfer  concerns  approximately  4,420 
acres  of  land  and  will  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  FHA  has  been  agreeable  to  such 
a  transfer  but  has  lacked  the  necessary 
statutory  authority.  The  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  limits  the  authorization  for 
transfer  of  funds  to  $452,000.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Holland  on  August  26,  1963.  June 
25,  1964,  passed  the  Senate,  amended.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-588. 

S.  2122:  To  provide  additional  time  to 
certain  homestead  entr3rmen  in  Arizona  to 
establish  permanent  residence.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  certain  homestead  entries  In  Ari- 
zona "will  not  be  considered  Invalid  for  fail- 
ure of  the  entrymen  to  establish  residence, 
if  the  entrymen  establish  actual  permanent 
residence  upon  said  land  within  1  year 
and  after  the  approval  this  act."  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cannon  on  September  6, 

1963.  July  6.  1964,  subcommittee  hearing. 
S.  2128.  Jackson:  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  to  administer  the  Seashore 
"for  general  purposes  of  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation, including  conservation  of  natural 
features.  •  •  •••  The  seashore  Is  to  Include 
an  area  within  Assateague  Island  and  the 
small  marsh  islands  adjacent  to  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  water  areas:  "not  more  than  one- 
half  mile  beyond  the  mean  high  waterllne 
of  the  land  portions.  •  •  •••  Within  the 
Seashore's  boundaries  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
property  by  donation,  purchase,  exchange,  or 
in  other  ways  compatible  with  the  Interest. 
Owners  of  improved  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  "may  reserve  for  themselves 
and  their  successors  •  •  •  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes"  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  25  years.  The  State 
of  Maryland  will  have  the  right  to  acquire 
from  the  United  States  land  on  the  island 
north  of  the  State  park  area,  if  such  land  is 
needed  for  the  park.  August  11,  1964,  sub- 
committee hearing.  No  further  action  this 
Congress. 

S.  2134:  The  bill  directs  that  the  trustee 
of  Saxman,  Alaska,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  convey 
to  said  city  all  right  held  by  him  to  lands 
within  the  city  which  are  unoccupied  and 
not  held  in  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Eskimo. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Bartlett  and 
Gruzning  on  September  10,  1963.     July  23. 

1964,  subcommittee  hearing  and  ordered 
H.R.  8523  reported  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendment,  in  lieu  of  S.  2134.  Public  Law 
88-429. 

S.  2183:  To  terminate  a  restriction  on 
use  with  respect  to  certain  land  previously 
conveyed  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  to  con- 
vey to  such  city  the  mineral  rights  in  such 
land.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett  on 
September  26,  1963.  June  23,  1964,  subcom- 
mittee hearing  and  ordered  reported  to  full 
committee    without   amendment.     June    29, 


1964,  no  further  action  necessary  Puu 
committee  ordered  Hit.  8664  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  amendment.  Public  Law 
88-409.  ^ 

S.  2249:  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  administer  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  which  is  to  in- 
elude  approximately  11,732  acres  In  Porter 
and  LaPorte  Counties,  Ind.,  including  the 
2,181  acre  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park.  The 
area  is  notable  for  its  picturesque,  tree-cov- 
ered  dunes,  cattail  marshes,  and  sandy 
beaches.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  within  the  proposed  boundaries, 
but  his  authority  to  acquire  property  by 
condemnation  is  suspended  with  regard  to 
improved  property.  He  is  to  issue  reg\na- 
tlons  giving  standards  for  approval  by  him 
of  zoning  ordinances — standards  aimed  at 
preventing  commercial  corruption  of  the 
beautiful  area.  Owners  of  Improved  prop- 
erty will  be  allowed  continued  occupancy  of 
if  for  noncommercial  purposes  for  25  years. 
But  the  Secretary  may  terminate  such  right 
at  any  time,  if  an  occupant  violated  the 
Secretary's  regulatory  standards.  An  In- 
diana Dunes  Advisory  Commission  is  pro- 
vided for,  with  a  life-span  of  10  years.  The 
Secretary  will  appoint  Its  members.  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Jackson,  Douglas,  Hartkx, 
Bath,  et  al.  March  5,  6,  and  7,  1964,  sub- 
committee hearings.  Passed  the  Senate, 
September  29, 1964. 

S.  3015,  Hayden:  The  bill  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject 
to  the  conditions  described  below,  to  convey 
without  monetary  considerations  to  the 
Pascua  Yaqui  Association,  Inc.,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  approxi- 
mately 202.76  acres  of  land.  The  Pasqua 
Yaqui  Association  shall  vise  this  property 
"only  in  accordance  with  its  corporate  pur- 
poses set  out  in  its  original  articles  of  In- 
corporation" and  shall  hold  title  to  such 
property  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
association's  members.  The  land  is  needed 
by  the  Yaqui  community  because  of  insur- 
mountable problems  resulting  from  urban 
encroachment.  Companion  measure  H.B. 
6233  substituted  for  S.  3015.  Passed  the  Sen- 
ate September  24,  1964.  Became  Private  Law 
88-350. 

S.  2841,  Nelson:  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scientific 
Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes.  H.R.  1096  passed  in  lieu  and 
became  Public  Law  88-655. 

S.  2326,  Church  and  Jordan  of  Idaho:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  administer  the  Nez  Perce  His- 
torical Park  in  Idaho,  after  he  has  made 
suitable  land  acquisitions.  The  Secretary 
may  designate  as  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
toric Park  "various  component  sites  in  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  ownership  relating  to 
the  early  Nez  Perce,  culture,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  the  Nez  Perce  War  of 
1877,  and  such  other  sites"  as  will  depict 
the  role  of  this  country  in  America's  west- 
ward expansion.  He  may  acquire  lands  by 
donation  or  with  donated  funds  and  he  may 
purchase  1,500  acres  of  land  or  less  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act.  He  may 
designate  not  to  exceed  1,500  acres  of  In- 
dian trust  lands  for  the  site  and  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  property 
owners  and  with  the  State  of  Idaho. ,;  Augtist 
18,  1964,  subcommittee  hearing.  F.:^ljLJUear- 
Ing  at  Lewlston,  Idaho,  on  October/-#r  1964 

S.  2682,  Case,  Pastore,  Pell,  and  Wil- 
liams: The  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT^  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  dpnation. 
or  otherwise,  not  In  excess  of  281^cre8  of 
land  necessary  for  the  "proper  adml;HBtratlon 
and  interpretation"  of  the  Moratstown  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  in  the  S^te  of  New 
Jersey.     The  lands  to  be  acquired  are  his- 
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torlcally  associated  with  the  winter  encamp- 
ment of  George  Washington's  Continental 
^my  m  1779-80;  $281,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  acquisition.  HJt. 
3396  companion  measure  passed  Senate  on 
September  8,  1964.     Public  Law  88-601. 

S  3116,  Miller:  To  establish  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission  and  for  other  pur- 
poses H.  R.  12289  was  placed  directly  on 
Senate  Calendar  on  September  24,  1964,  and 
passed  the  Senate  the  same  day.  Became 
public  Law  88-630. 

S  2275:  To  revise  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act,  Public 
Law  86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  Hawaii.  The  bill  provides  that  whenever, 
after  August  21,  1964,  Federal  lands  which 
were  ceded  to  or  set  aside  for  the  United 
States  by  Hawaii  are  determined  to  be  sur- 
plus property  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  they  shall  be  conveyed  to  Ha- 
waii by  said  Administrator.  No  monetary 
consideration  is  to  be  involved.  The  need 
for  the  bin  arises  becavise  without  its  enact- 
ment Hawaii  would  lose  its  residual  interest 
In  such  lands.  Introduced  by  Senators 
INOUYE  and  Fong  on  December  31,  1963.  No- 
vember 12  and  13,  1963,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. December  4,  1963.  passed  the  Senate. 
December  16.  1963,  passed  the  House.  De- 
cember 23,  1963,  approved.  Public  Law  88- 
233. 

S.  2419:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  condemn  certain  property  in  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  within  the  bound- 
ary of  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Mon- 
ument. The  bill  authorizes  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Introduced  by  Senators  Hol- 
land and  Smathers  on  January  10,  1964. 
June  22.  1964,  subcommittee  hearing.  July 
29,  1964,  full  committee,  executive.  August 
3,  1964.  passed  the  Senate.  August  17,  1964, 
passed  the  House.    Public  Law  88-495. 

S.  2984:  Authorizes  an  exchange  of  lands 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Approximately 
10,000  acres  of  public  lands  now  withdrawn 
and  reserved  for  the  Hanford  project  will  be 
transferred  to  the  AEC's  Jurisdiction,  and 
approximately  7,000  acres  of  project  lands 
previously  acquired  from  non-Federal  own- 
ership will  become  public  domain  lands. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Mag- 
NusoN  on  July  8,  1964.  August  11,  1964,  fav- 
orably reported  by  the  subcommittee.  Au- 
gust 17,  1964,  executive  session,  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  Reported  by  Senator 
Jackson,  with  amendments.  House  passed 
H.R.  11960,  which  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  August  18,  1964.  S.  2984  passed  the 
Senate.  August  19.  1964,  Senate  rescinded  its 
action  of  August  18,  1964,  and  passed  HJl. 
11960  in  lieu  of  S.  2984. 

Senate  joint  resolutions  referred  to  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  33,  Anderson:  To 
grant  consent  for  an  extension  of  4  years  of 
the  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and 
Gas.  Specifically,  the  resolution  gives  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  an  extension  of  4 
years,  from  September  1,  1963,  to  September 
1, 1967.  of  the  Interstate  Compact,  which  was 
originally  signed  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1935.  Thirty  States,  accounting  for 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  oil  produc- 
tion are  signees.  Passed  Senate  August  19, 
1963.  Became  Public  Law  88-115. 
Senate  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13 :  To  Iden- 
tify and  mark  the  Lewis-Clark  Trail  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  re- 
solution states  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  route  of  the  Lewis-Clark  Ex- 
pedition of  1804-06  should  be  identified  and 
marked.  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
administering  lands  along  the  route  should 
act  together  in  the  preservation  and  marking 
of  the  trail.  All  State  and  private  agencies 
are  invited  to  assist  and  cooperate.     Intro- 
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duced  by  Senator  Miller  on  January  28, 1963. 
August  2,  1963,  subcommittee  hearing.  Au- 
gust 22,  1963,  indefinitely  postponed.  House 
Conc\irrent  Resolution  61  reported  to  full 
committee. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40:  To  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  resolution  is 
identical  to  Hovise  Concurrent  Resolution  13, 
except  that  all  States  are  not  invited  in  No. 
40  to  assure  public  access  to  the  route  of  the 
expedition.  Introduced  by  Senator  Burdick 
on  May  9,  1963.  August  2, 1963,  subcommittee 
hearing.  August  22,  1963,  indefinitely  post- 
poned. House  Concurrent  Resolution  61  re- 
ported to  full  committee. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44:  Similar 
to  Nos.  13  and  40,  except  that  the  U.S.  Ter- 
ritorial Expansion  Memorial  Commission  is 
specifically  authorized  to  cooperate  in  the 
project.  Introduced  by  Senator  Burdick  on 
May  16,  1963.  August  2,  1963,  subcommittee 
hearing.  August  22,  1963,  indefinitely  post- 
poned. House  Concurrent  Resolution  61  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee. 

House    bills    referred    to    Public   Lands 

Subcommittee 
H.R.  277:  To  extend  for  5  years  the  time 
for  the  Nevada-Colorado  River  Commission 
to  submit  its  plan  for  development  of  certain 
areas  of  public  land  previously  authorized 
for  purchase,  and  to  extend  for  10  years  the 
time  limit  to  make  this  purchase,  by  amend- 
ing the  act  of  April  22,  1960.  March  18,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  April  11.  1963.  passed  the 
Senate.  April  26,  1963,  enacted.  Public  Law 
88-15 

H.R.  976 :  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  and  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site  in 
Massachusetts.  Specifically,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
17th  century  Narbomne  House  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  for  its  administration  as  part  of 
the  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site. 
This  house  is  historically  significant,  being 
one  of  the  three  houses  in  Salem  known  to 
have  been  built  before  1675.  July  8,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  October  8,  1963,  sub- 
committee hearing  and  reported  to  full 
committee  with  recommendations.  Novem- 
ber 21,  1963,  additional  hearing  by  subcom- 
mittee. November  27,  1963,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. December  12.  1963,  approved.  Public 
Law  88-199. 

H.R.  988:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff  House  site  for 
inclusion  in  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  The  site's  historical  signifi- 
cance arises  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  Graff  House.  December  2,  1963,  passed 
the  House.  August  1,  1964,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, amended.  August  21,  1964,  approved. 
Public  Law  88-477. 

H.R.  439:  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  certain  lands  In 
Martinez,  Calif.,  and  establish  the  John  Mulr 
National  Historic  Site  thereon.  The  esti- 
mated costs  involved  are  as  follows :  (1)  Cost 
of  acquisition,  $169,000;  (2)  cost  of  restora- 
tion and  improvements,  $128,000.  The  au- 
thorization for  these  purposes  is  $300,000. 
August  3.  1964,  passed  the  House.  August 
11,  1964,  heard  and  favorably  reported  to 
the  full  committee.  August  17,  1964,  execu- 
tive session.  Ordered  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, August  19,  1964,  passed  the  Senate. 
Public  Law  88-547. 

H.R.  1087:  Clears  title  for  certain  owners 
in  Heyburn,  Idaho,  where  the  United  States 
may  have  some  claim  to  the  streets,  even 
though  the  plots  have  all  been  patented. 
Releases  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  repeals  the  reverter  clause 
that  required  the  land's  use  for  public  pur- 
poses. April  1,  1963,  passed  House.  April 
11,  1963.  passed  Senate.  April  26,  1963,  en- 
acted.   Public  Law  88-14. 


HJl.  1544:  To  authorize  suit  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Forman's  of  Maricopa 
County,  Ariz.,  in  order  to  quiet  title  to  nine 
acres  disputed  as  to  claim  by  the  Salt  River 
Federal  reclamation  project  and  Mr.  Forman. 
Both  purchased  the  same  area  in  good  faith 
due  to  a  confusion  about  the  rights  acquired 
from  the  Grand  Canal  Co.  April  2.  1963, 
passed  House.  April  11,  1963.  passed  Senate. 
April  26,  1963,  enacted.    Private  Law  88-1. 

H.R.  1892:  The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293; 
43  U.S.C.  351-365.  367-360).  [The  Pittman 
Act.]  The  Pittman  Act  authorized  grants 
of  certain  public  lands  in  Nevada.  The  act 
has  failed  to  serve  its  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  reclamation  of  lands,  as  only  three  eco- 
nomic fEirm  units  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  40  years.  March  18,  1963,  passed  House. 
June  23.  1964,  hearing  by  subcommittee  and 
ordered  reported  to  full  committee  without 
amendment.  July  29,  1964,  full  committee, 
executive.  August  1,  1964,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. August  11,  1964,  enacted.  Public  Law 
88-417. 

H.R.  2291:  To  reinstate  the  homestead 
claim  of  L.  S.  Cass,  waiving  the  time  require- 
ments, because  his  entry  was  accepted  on 
land  that  was  actually  unavailable  at  the 
time  and  so  was  then  canceled.  But  the  land 
(on  which  he  had  made  improvements) 
again  became  available,  and  so  he  is  to  be 
given  first  chance  to  develop  it,  fulfilling  the 
requirements  within  a  reasonable  time. 
April  2,  1963,  passed  House.  April  11,  1963, 
passed  Senate.  April  26,  1963,  enacted.  Pri- 
vate Law  88-2. 

H.R.  2294:  To  authorize  the  sale  of  land 
in  Alaska  to  Mrs.  Beltz,  subject  to  the  reten- 
tion of  mineral  rights  by  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  outstanding  gravel  permits 
and  rights-of-way,  and  payment  of  the 
standard  fees.  Her  husband's  death  had  pre- 
vented them  from  fulfilling  the  residence 
requirements.  The  survey  shall  be  without 
cost  to  Mrs.  Beltz.  April  2,  1963.  passed 
House.  April  11,  1963,  passed  Senate. 
April  26,  1963,  enacted.     Private  Law  88-3. 

H.R.  2461 :  Provides  for  the  sale  of  lands 
in  Henderson  Nev.,  to  the  city  for  fair  market 
value.  These  public  lands  of  15,000  acres 
will  help  the  orderly  growth  of  the  city. 
Legislation  is  needed  because  the  public  land 
sale  law  does  not  permit  sales  of  this  size. 
In  setting  the  fab-  value,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  June  6, 
1963,  passed  House.  July  11,  1963,  passed 
Senate.  July  22,  1963,  enacted.  Public  Law 
88-73. 

H.R.  2942:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain  land 
in  Marengo  County,  Ala.  Specifically,  the 
claim  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Cpgle  to  234.90  acres 
of  public  lands.  Need  for  the  bill  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Color  of  "Title  Act  limits 
conveyances  to  any  one  claimant  to  160  acres. 
Thus  Mr.  Cogle  cannot  apply  for  title  to  the 
234.90  acres  since  he  already  holds  160  acres. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  adjudicate  the  claim  notwithstanding 
the  acreage  limitation.  July  9,  1963,  passed 
House.  July  22,  1963,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. July  23,  1963.  further  report  requested 
from  Interior. 

H.R.  3574:  Authorized  the  Air  Force  to  ex- 
tend the  withdrawal  and  reservation  it  has 
had  since  1956  at  Cuddeback  Lake  Range  In 
California  for  10  years  with  the  designated 
further  extension  of  another  5  years  before 
it  would  have  to  come  up  for  another  legis- 
lative review  for  the  purpose  of  gunnery  prac- 
tice. April  22,  1963,  passed  Hotise.  June 
19,  1963,  passed  Senate.  June  21,  1963,  en- 
acted.    Public  Law  88-46. 

H.R.  3887:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  525  acres  of  land  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  a  scenic  entrance 
to  the  Park's  Cataloochee  area.  Need  arises 
from  the  fact  that  although  6  million  people 
visit  the  park  each  year,  lack  of  an  adequate 
entrance  road  prevents  this  park  from  being 
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to  most  of  the  visiting  public. 

,  passed  House.    August  2,  1963, 

hearing.    August    28,     1963, 

September  9,  1963,  approved. 

8&-120.     (Note:    See  Nos.  21  and 

4152  and  HJi.  4588.  See  No.  25 

1149  and  No.  29  for  H.R.  4018.) 

Authorizes    and    directs    that 

ands    exclusively    administered    by 

of  the  Interior  be  classified  in 

jrovlde  for  their  disposal  or  interim 

under    principles   of   multiple 

to   produce    a   sustained   3rield   of 

and  services.    The  Secretary  is  to 

and    promulgate    regulations    con- 

(jrlterla  by  which  he  will  determine 

shall  be  disposed  of  and  which 

retained  for  multiple  use  in  Federal 

under  the  control  of  the  Bureau 

ifanagement.    If  the  lands  so  classi- 

tracts  In  excess  of  2,860  acres,  the 

must  give  public  notice  at  least 

before  taking  the  proposed  action, 

selling  the  lands. 

for  H.R.  5159  arises  because  no 

act  sets  forth  any  range  manage- 

ectlves  or  guidelines  for  public  land 

April    6,    1964,    passed    the 

Tune  29,  1964,  subcommittee  hear- 

29,  1964,  full  committee  executive 

reported  to  the  Senate  amended. 

amended  on  August  21,  1964.    Pub- 

8^-607. 

Provides  for   the  withdrawal 
for  the  Department  of  the 
certain  public  lands  of  the  United 
Chorolate     Mountain     Gunnery 
Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for  defense 
132,572  acres  will  be  withdrawn. 
1963.  passed  House.     July  22,   1963, 
ttee    hearing.      August    28.    1963, 
September  6.  1963,  approved. 
88-119. 
To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
\o  convey  certain  lands  In  the  New- 
Calif.,  to  Clarence  J.  Wilder.    The 
near  Placervllle,  Calif.,  and  con- 
3  acres.    Conveyance  will 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  market 
;he  land.    December  17,  1963,  passed 
line  23,  1964,  subcommittee  hearing 
sred    reported    to    full    conmilttee, 
amendment.     July    29.    1964,    full 
,  executive,  and  ordered  reported 
without  amendment.     August  1, 
the  Senate.     Augxist  13,  1964, 
Private  Law  88-281. 

Provides    temporary    authority 
of  certain  public  lands.    The  See- 
the Interior  Is  authorized  and  di- 
dlspose  of  public  lands  which  he 
fled  for  disposal  under  H.B.  5159. 
has  shown  that  such   lands  are 
for  the  growth  of  communities  or 
■  are  valuable  for  "residential,  com- 
ndustrial,  or  public  \ises."    Ninety- 
must  be  given  to  the  local  gov- 
before  sale.    Only  lands  classl- 
dksposal  under  regularized  procedures 
sold.     April  6.  1964,  passed  House, 
^nate    (amended).     June  29.   1964, 
Ittee  hearing.     July  31.   1964,  full 
e.  executive,  and  ordered  reported 
,  without  amendment.    August  17, 
committee  reconsidered  action  of 
imended  the  bill  and  again  ordered 
to  the  Senate.    August  21,  1964. 
Senate,  amended.     Public  Law 


b)dy 


tie 


14:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

lell  certain  public  lands  In  the  State 

,  namely  160  acres  of  public  lands 

^albab  Lumber  Co.     The  company 

o  >taln  financing  for  the  development 

facilities  \inless  It  has   title   to   the 

is  not  required  for  any  Federal 

The  company  Is   willing  to  pay 

value,  but  the  Secretary  has  no 

to  seU  It.    Biarch  17,  1964,  passed 


House.  June  25,  1964,  passed  Senate.  July 
7,  1964,  approved.    Private  Law  88-252. 

H.R.  6118:  Amends  the  act  providing  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union.  Alaska  may  now  exercise  Its  right 
of  selection  of  Federal  lands  for  community 
expansion  purposes  in  tracts  of  not  less  than 
160  acres,  rather  than  the  5,760-acre  limi- 
tation of  the  Statehood  Act.  The  need  lor 
this  change  arises  from  the  fact  that  5,760- 
acre  blocks  are  in  many  cases  unnecessary 
for  community  expansion  purposes,  and  may 
prove  unsound  utilization  of  public  lands. 
The  160  acres  is  considered  a  reasonable 
minimum.  October  8,  1963.  approved.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-135. 

H.R.  6218:  The  bill  extends  by  no  more 
than  3  years  the  time  within  which  desert- 
land  entry  holders  in  the  lower  Palo  Verde 
Mesa.  Riverside,  Calif.,  may  complete  the 
reclamation  and  cultivation  of  their  entries. 
If  the  entryman  can  show  adequate  flinanclng, 
he  may  have  up  to  3  additional  years  of  fur- 
ther extension.  The  need  arises  from  the 
fact  that  financing  has  been  unavailable  for 
these  entrymen.  July  8.  1963.  passed  House. 
July  22,  1963.  hearing  by  subcommittee.  Re- 
ported to  the  Senate  September  29,  1964. 
Passed  Senate  September  30,  1964.  Became 
Public  Law  88-645. 

H.R.  6756:  Revised  the  boundaries  of  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park.  Colo.  October  7,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  November  27,  1963,  sub- 
committee hearing.  December  16,  1963, 
passed  Senate.  December  23,  1963,  approved. 
Public  Law  88-325. 

H.R.  8070:  For  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States.  The  purpose  is  to  permit 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  policies  ap- 
plicable to  the  use,  management,  and  dis- 
position of  the  public  domain  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  need  for  the  Commis- 
sion has  arisen  because  ( 1 )  the  public  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  years  through  acts  of 
Congress  not  fully  correlated  with  each  other; 
(2)  those  laws  may  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
American  people;  and  (3)  administration  of 
the  public  lands  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to has  been  divided  among  several  Federal 
agencies.  March  10,  1964,  passed  House. 
June  29.  1964,  hearing  by  subcommittee. 
July  31.  1964,  full  committee,  executive,  and 
ordered  reported  to  Senate  with  amendments. 
August  15,  1964.  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Bible  with  amendments.  Passed  Senate 
September  3,  1964.  Became  Public  Law  88- 
606. 

HJI.  4152:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of  6  acres  of 
land  in  Houghton.  Mich.,  for  use  as  part  of 
the  administrative  headquarters  site  of  the 
Isle  Royale  National  Park.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite need  for  housing  accommodations  for 
seven  employees  and  their  families.  May  6, 
1963,  passed  House.  September  11,  1963, 
subconunlttee  hearing.     No  further  action. 

H.R.  4588:  Provides  for  the  withdrawal  and 
reservation  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
of  certain  public  lands  at  Mojave  B  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  San  Bernardino  County, 
Calif.,  for  defense  purposes.  The  withdrawal 
entails  306.555  acres  of  land.  May  6,  1963, 
passed  the  House.  July  22,  1963,  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  October  21.  1963,  passed  the 
Senate.  October  29.  1963,  approved.  Public 
Law  88-161. 

H.R.  7096:  Authorizes  the  exchange  of  two 
pieces  of  property  in  Philadelphia,  one  piece 
of  15.700  square  feet  under  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  another  of  9.300  square  feet 
under  the  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. The  Park  Service  property  is  used 
for  administrative  purposes  In  the  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park,  but  is  "In- 
adequate and  poorly  located  for  these  pur- 
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poses."  The  PRA's  land  has  two  substantUl 
buildings  on  It  and  would  suit  the  Part 
Service's  needs  much  better.  The  lands  s^ 
of  approximately  equal  value.  May  is  ig*^ 
passed  the  House.  August  18,  1964,  subco^ 
mittee  hearing.  September  8.  1964,  passed 
the  Senate.    Public  Law  88-604.         '  ^^^^ 

H.R.  2753:  To  disclaim  any  title  of  th» 
United  States  to  certain  real  property  in 
Modoc  County,  Calif.  May  7,  1963,  passed 
the  House.  September  24,  1964,  passed  the 
Senate.    Became  Public  Law  88-626. 

H.R.  8523:  Authorizes  the  trustee  of  the 
city  of  Saxman,  Alaska,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  sell  the 
328  acres  of  land  within  Saxman  that  are 
imoccupled  and  not  held  in  trust  for  an 
Indian  or  Eskimo  under  existing  law.  The 
bill  Is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Its  transition  to  full 
statehood,  and  the  Interior  Department  has 
maintained  that  the  townsite  trustee  does  not 
have  such  authority  to  sell  this  land  other- 
wise. AprU  6.  1964,  passed  the  House.  July 
31,  1964,  reported  to  Senate,  without  amend- 
ment. August  1,  1964,  passed  the  Senate 
Public  Law  88-429. 

H.R.  8654:  The  blU  "will  release  the  mln- 
eral  reservation  retained  by  the  United  States 
in  1.2  acres  of  land  previously  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,"  and  "remove 
the  restriction  that  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
land  for  other  than  school  purposes."  The 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Department 
reports  that  the  land  is  not  valuable  for  min- 
eral development,  but  the  mineral  reservation 
blocks  financing  for  a  residential  develop, 
ment  under  urban  renewal.  April  6,  1964, 
passed  House.  August  1.  1964,  passed  the 
Senate.  August  10,  1964,  enacted.  Public 
Law  88-409. 

H.R.  4149:  The  bill  "provides  procedures  to 
assure  that  scrip  holders  will  have  a  reason- 
able selection  of  public  lands  from  which  to 
choose  in  satisfying  rights  they  hold."  It 
also  provides  that  a  cash  settlement  will  be 
effected,  "If  these  rights  are  not  exercised 
by  January  1,  1970,  or  In  the  case  of  soldiers 
additional  homestead  claims,  by  January  l, 
1975."  All  scrip  will  be  retired  under  this 
legislation  by  January  1,  1975.  April  6,  1964, 
passed  the  House.  August  11,  1964,  sub- 
committee hearing  and  favorably  reported. 
August  17,  1964,  executive  session  and  or- 
dered  reported  to  the  Senate.  Passed  Senate 
August  18,  1964.    Public  Law  88-543. 

H.R.  3071,  companion  bill  of  S.  117:  The 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Port 
Lamed  as  a  national  historic  site  in  Pawnee 
County,  Kans.  August  3,  1964.  passed  House. 
June  22,  1964,  subcommittee  hearings.  Au- 
gust 17,  1964,  executive  session,  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  Passed  Senate  August 
18,  1964.     Public  Law  88-541. 

H.R.  8135:  Provides  for  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities at  the  Sanford  Reservoir  area,  Ca- 
nadian River  project,  Texas.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $1,100,000  for 
recreational  purposes.  Need  for  the  bill 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  1950 
Sanford  Reservoir  Act  Included  recreation  as 
a  project  purpose,  there  is  no  authority  for 
making  the  cost  nonreimbursable.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  develop  a  recre- 
ation plan  for  the  reservoir,  and  will  con- 
struct and  operate  basic  public  outdoor 
recreational  faculties.  August  11,  1964,  sub- 
committee hearing  and  ordered  reported  to 
full  committee.  August  17,  1964,  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jackson,  without 
amendment.  August  18,  1964,  passed  the 
Senate.     Public  Law  88-536. 

HR.  931:  The  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Allegheny 
Portage  Railroad  National  Historic  Site  In 
Blair  and  Cambria  Counties  and  the  Johns* 
town  Flood  National  Memorial  In  Cambria 
County,  Pa.,  and  to  maintain  them  as  units 
of  the  national  park  system.  The  railroad, 
built    In    1831-34,    used   Inclined   planes  to 
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overcome  a  1,400-foot  rise  between  HolUdays- 
burg  and  Blair's  Gap  and  played  an  "Im- 
portant role  In  the  development  of  the  trans- 
Appalachlan  region.  August  3,  1964,  passed 
the  House.  August  11.  1964,  subconunlttee 
hearing.  August  17,  1964.  executive  session; 
ordered  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Significant  facts:  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  up  to  950  acres  of  land; 
(2)  cost  of  acquisition  and  development,  $2 
million;  (3)  annual  operating  costs,  approx- 
imately $75,000.     Public  Law  88-546. 

H.R.  4018:  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  without  cost  the  home 
of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  at  Cornish,  N.H., 
and  other  buildings  and  lands  associated 
^th  It.  He  is  authorized  to  establish  said 
area  as  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site.  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  ax:- 
ceptance  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  or  more  which 
the  present  owners  of  the  property  expect  to 
donate.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  "one 
of  the  most  Important  figures  In  American 
cultviral  history  and  one  of  the  great  sculp- 
tors of  his  day.  August  3,  1964,  passed  the 
House.  August  11,  1964,  subcommittee  hear- 
ing. August  17,  1964,  executive  session  and 
reported  to  the  Senate  August  17,  1964.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-543. 

House  joint  resolutions  referred   to  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee 

(1)  House  Joint  Resolution  180:  Author- 
izes the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  with- 
in the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of 
an  existing  hydroelectric  project.  The  reso- 
lution Is  needed  to  extend  a  permit  held  since 
1912  by  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  for  a 
hydroelectric  plant  within  Sequoia  National 
Park.  The  waters  are  diverted  and  used  In 
the  Kaweah  No.  3  powerhouse  and  returned 
to  the  river,  all  this  taking  place  within  the 
park.  It  would  be  extended  only  till  1974, 
August,  to  allow  the  extensive  review  de- 
sirable after  the  long  run  of  the  previous  4- 
year  lease.  April  22,  1963,  passed  House. 
June  19.  1963,  passed  Senate.  June  21,  1963, 
enacted.     Public  Law  88-47. 

House  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
(1)  House  Concurrent  Resolution  61:  Ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  purpose  Is  to 
promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  trail  of  1804-06  with  accessibility,  clear 
marking,  and  protection  through  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  have  Jurisdiction  over 
any  portion  of  the  trail  and  by  encouraging 
the  private  interests  to  care  for  the  route 
where  It  crosses  their  land  or  State  or  local 
government  lands.  May  20,  1963,  passed  the 
House.  August  2,  1963,  subconunlttee  hear- 
ing.   August  28,  1963,  passed  Senate. 

SCTBCOMMITTEE     ON    IRRIGATION     AND    RECLAMA- 
TION,   FRANK    E.    MOSS,    CHAIRMAN 

The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee considered  and  acted  upon  many 
measures  providing  for  the  construction  and 
development  of  much  needed  water  resources 
projects.  A  number  of  specific  projects  In 
several  States  were  authorized  as  a  result  of 
our  committee's  deliberations.  As  the  88th 
Congress  came  to  a  close,  there  were  impor- 
tant projects  reported  by  our  committee,  but 
on  which  final  congressional  action  had  not 
been  taken.  Our  committee  will  begin  im- 
mediate consideration  of  these  proposals  In 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  measures  which  were  before  the  sub- 
committee follow: 

S.  26,  Mr.  Moss:  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Dixie  project,  Utah.  The  Dixie 
project  would  be  a  multipurpose  develop- 
ment in  the  Virgin  River  Basin  In  Washing- 
ton County  in  southwestern  Utah.  It  wotild 
provide  for  supplemental  Irrigation  water  to 
9,445  acres  of  developed  land  and  for  a  full 
Irrigation  supply  to  11,615  acres  of  presently 


dry  land.  It  would  also  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  energy,  furnish  municipal 
water  supplies,  etc.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Moss.  October  30,  1963,  passed  the  Senate, 
amended.    Public  Law  88-565. 

S.  46,  Mr.  Anderson:  Provides  that  the  cost 
of  certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Investigations  are  preauthorlza- 
tlon  studies  of  potential  reclamation  projects 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Passed  the 
Senate,  amended  on  August  28,  1963. 

S.  178:  Authorizes  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  North  Dakota,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  bill  Is  deemed  of  great  Im- 
portance to  North  Dakota  and  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  Introduced  by  Senators  Bur- 
dick,  Young,  and  McGovern.  February  18, 
1964,  passed  Senate,  amended.  Approved  by 
House  Interior  Committee.  Died  In  House 
Rules  Committee. 

S.  283 :  Amends  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  (1)  Increase  the  present  authorization 
celling  from  $100  to  $200  million;  (2)  pro- 
vide that  where  an  Interest  charge  is  re- 
quired on  any  portion  of  the  proposed  works, 
it  would  be  In  conformity  with  the  1958 
Water  Supply  Act;  (3)  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  advance  up  to  half  the 
funds  needed  for  planning  a  project.  There 
exists  an  urgent  need  that  this  program, 
be  extended  to  accommodate  applications 
and  to  make  Public  Law  984  more  effec- 
tive. Introduced  by  Senators  Moss  et  al. 
Passed  Senate  amended,  October  17,  1963. 
No  action  by  House  committee. 

S.  351:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Auburn-Folsom  south  unit,  Ameri- 
can River  division.  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
The  purpose  is  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
water  available  for  irrigation  and  other  bene- 
ficial uses  in  the  Central  Valley.  The  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  unit  will  be  three  dams. 
Including  the  Auburn  Dam,  the  Auburn 
Reservoir,  a  hydropowerplant,  canals,  and  di- 
version works.  Introduced  by  Senators  Engle 
and  Kuchel.  Reported  to  Senate  with 
amendments,  July  31, 1964. 

S.  388:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  mid-State  reclamation  project, 
Nebraska.  The  purpose  Is  to  Include  the 
Nebraska  mid-State  unit  In  the  Missouri 
River  project  so  that  the  two  may  be  Inte- 
grated, physically  and  financially.  An  as- 
sured water  supply  to  the  Platte  River  Val- 
ley is  seen  as  essential  to  the  economy  and 
growth  of  the  area.  This  project  would 
provide  a  regulated  gravity  and  well  com- 
bination water  supply  for  140,000  acres  of 
land,  as  well  as  producing  flood  control, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Hruska  and  Cur- 
tis. Passed  the  Senate,  amended.  June  29. 
1964. 

S.  502:  To  preserve  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  over  construction  of  hydroelectric 
projects  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  The  purpose  would  be  achieved 
by  preventing  the  PPC  from  Issuing  licenses 
or  permits  for  the  construction  of  power  fa- 
cilities on  the  Colorado  River  between  Lake 
Mead  and  Glen  Canyon  until  December  31. 
1964.  The  Committee  feels  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  not  be  deprived  of  full 
freedom  of  action  In  this  area.  Introduced 
by  Senators  Hayden,  Bible,  Engle,  Cannon. 
Anderson,  and  Moss.     Public  Law  88-491. 

S.  614:  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  make  50,000  acre-feet  of 
water  available  for  the  Initial  filling  of  a 
permanent  pool  In  the  Cochltl  Reservoir, 
N.  Mex.,  and  such  water  to  come  from  the 
San  Juan-Chama  unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  After  the  pool  has  been 
filled,  the  Secretary  may  divert  5,000  acre-feet 
annually  Into  the  reservoir  to  offset  evap- 


oration and  to  maJEe  the  reservoir  useful  for 
fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational  purposes. 
The  House  committee  found  an  urgent  need 
In  the  area  for  additional  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreational  facilities.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Anderson  and  Mechem.  Passed  the 
Senate,  June  19,  1963.  Passed  the  Hotise, 
amended,  March  16.  1964.  Approved.  Public 
Law  88-293.  March  28.  1964. 

S.  638:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  modify  the  repayment  contract 
with  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion by  deducting  from  such  obligation  the 
unaccrued  construction  charges  In  the 
amount  of  $109,158.19  and  by  crediting  to 
the  organization's  next  annual  Installment 
$4,531.93.  Introduced  by  Senators  Aixott 
and  DoMiNicK. 

S.  770:  Provides  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Savery-Pot 
Hook  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado- 
Wyoming,  the  Bostwlck  Park  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  Colorado,  and  the  Frultland 
Mesa  Federal  reclamation  project,  Colorado, 
as  participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act.  Said  act  Is 
amended  to  include  these  three  projects,  and 
the  amount  authorized  In  the  act  to  be  ap- 
propriated Is  Increased  by  $46,795,000  for  con- 
struction costs.  The  projects  are  to  be  con- 
structed and  operated  according  to  the 
engineering  plans  set  out  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses.  Introduced  by  Senators 
SIMPSON  and  Allott.  Ordered  reported  to 
the  Senate  (H.R.  3672)  August  17.  1964. 
Public  Law  88-568. 

S.  793 :  Establishes  the  conservation  inter- 
ests as  the  most  Important  use  of  the  Tule 
Lake-Klamath  water  areas.  These  national 
wildlife  refuges  serve  as  the  center  section 
of  the  International  flyway,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  water  levels  must  remain  at  a 
certain  high  level  for  the  health  of  the  birds. 
But  any  water  which  can  be  spared  shall  be 
used  by  the  agriculturists.  An  additional 
6,891  acres  of  public  land  shall  be  added  to 
the  areas.  Introduced  by  Senators  Kuchel, 
Robertson,  Engle,  Jackson,  et  al.  Passed  the 
House,  amended,  April  20,  1964.  Senate  dis- 
agrees with  House  amendments.  Conferees 
appointed.  May  7,  1964.  Public  Law  88-567. 
S.  851 :  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  al- 
lowed to  market  the  power  from  Amlstad 
Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  In  coordination  with 
the  present  system  for  the  better  use  of  all 
the  power.  He  may  dispose  of  the  power  and 
may  cause  to  be  constructed  the  Integrating 
transmission  lines,  vrtth  the  sister  project, 
Falcon  Dam.  Introduced  by  Senator  Ander- 
son, November  27,  1963.  Senate  acted  on 
H.R.  4062,  companion  bill.  S.  851  Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

S.  982:  Permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  In 
the  third  division,  Rlverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming.  Introduced  by  Senators 
McGee  and  Simpson  on  March  4,  1963. 
House  passed  H.R.  4423,  April  1,  1963.  Public 
Law  88-10.  (S.  982  laid  aside  In  favor  of 
H.R.  4423.) 

S.  1111:  Provides  for  the  optimum  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through  the  coordinated  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  by  means  of  the 
establishment  of  a  water  resources  council 
and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  the  States  in  or- 
der to  Increase  State  participation  In  such 
planning.  The  Council  will  conduct  studies 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  water  sup- 
plies, on  the  relation  of  regional  or  river 
basin  plans  and  programs  to  the  require- 
ments of  larger  regions  of  the  Nation,  and 
on  the  adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed 
policies  and  programs.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Anderson,  et  al.  December  4,  1963. 
passed  the  Senate.  September  12,  1964,  re- 
ported to  the  House,  amended.  Died  In 
House  Rules  Committee. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


October  s 


;  Provides  for  the  construction  of 

Teton  division  of  the  Teton  Basin 

reclamation    project.    Idaho.      The 

consist  of  Fremont  Dam,  reser- 

powerplant;  of  a  conveyance  sys- 

40    ground    water    wells;    and    of 

serve  the  dry  lands.    Introduced  by 

Chuich  and  Jordan  of  Idaho.    June 

passed  the  Senate  with  committee 

August   17.    1964,   passed   the 

amended.    Public  Law  88-583. 

Amends  the  act  authorizing  the 
River  Federal  reclamation   project 
for  the  Irrigation   of  additional 
Introduced  by  Senators  Morse  and 
June  29.  19M.  passed  the  Sen- 
September  1,  1964.  passed  the 
alnended.    Public  Law  88-598. 
:  To  clarify  the  relationship  of  In- 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States 
of  the  waters  of  certain  streams. 
]  provides  that  the  withdrawal  or  res- 
of  surveyed   or  unsurveyed    lands, 
or  heretofore  made,  shall  not  af- 
nght  to  the  use  of  water  acquired 
to  State  law  either  before  or  after 
llshment   of   such    withdrawal    or 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kxtchzl, 
nmilttee  hearings  were  held  on 
.  11.  12.  and  13.  1964.    No  further 
taken. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
o  defer  without  interest  the  coUec- 
rrlgatlon.   operation,   and   mainte- 
of  the  Eden  Valley  Irrigation 
'  Vyo..  due  for  the  last  one-half  year 
endar  year  1964,  with  certain  provl- 
I:  itroduced  by  Senators  McGek  and 
October  21.  1963,  passed  the  Sen- 
March   16.    1964,  passed   the 
aiiended.    Public  Law  88-291. 

Moss:  Approves  a  contract  nego- 

the  Newton  Water  Users*  Asso- 

,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Its  execution.     The  contract 

the   period   for    repayment   of   the 

construction  cost  of  the  Newton 

establishes  a  variable  repayment 

Introduced  by  Senator^bioss.    Oc- 

1963,  passed  the   Senate.     Passed 

18.    1964.     Became    Public    Law 


\ay 


.  Hatdzst  and  Goldwatxb:   To  au- 

donstruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 

Arizona  project,  Arizona-New  Mex- 

br  other  purposes.    The  main  pur- 

the  bill  are:    (1)   To  augment  the 

'  rater  supply  in  the  Lower  Colorado 

(2)    to  remove  the  threats  of 

in  the  area;  and  (3)   to  se- 

i  rlzona,  California,  and  Nevada  the 

the  river  apportioned  to  them  by 

Court;  namely,  2.800,000;  4,400.- 

300.000  acre-feet  respectively.     In- 

by  Senators  Hayden  and  Gold  water. 

.  1964,  reported  to  the  Senate,  as 


:  Approves  the  January  1963  reclas- 

of  land  of  the  Big  Flat  unit  of  the 

Valley  project,  Montana,  and  au- 

ihe  modification  of  the  repayment 

Hrtth  the  Big  Flat  irrigation  district. 

of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 

of  the  Interior  to   negotiate   and 

irith  the  Big  Flat  irrigation  district 

contract  which  would  reduce 

charge    obligation   of   the 

$7,190.     Introduced  by  Senators 

and  JilETCALT.     October  21,  1963, 

Senate.     May  18,  1964,  passed  the 

^bllc  Law  88-315. 

Reauthorizes  the  Rlverton  exten- 

.  Missouri  River  Basin  project  to 

of  the  Rlverton  reclamation  proj- 

the  Muddy  Ridge  area.    Further. 

of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 

and  execute  an  amendatory  repay- 

wlth  the  Midvale  Irrigation 

This  contract  is  to  extend  the  re- 

perlod  for  water  users  and  to  reduce 

to  be  paid  in  any  year  by  the 
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Midvale  irrigation  district.  Introduced  by 
Senator  McGee.  October  29  and  30.  1963, 
there  were  subcommittee  hearings  held.  No 
further  action  necessary  as  H.R.  8171  passed 
in  lieu. 

8.  2053:  Provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  canals  and  ditches  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  purchase 
or  eminent-domain  proceedings.  The  ac- 
qxilsitlons  pertain  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects  under  the  act  of  June  17,  1902. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Bible.  Burdick, 
Engle,  and  McGee.  April  1.  1964,  subcom- 
mittee hearing.  Passed  companion  measure 
HH.  130.      (Public  Law  88-561.) 

S.  2447 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Slmilkameen  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington.  The  plan 
of  development  proposed  Includes  a  new  di- 
version dam,  a  canal  and  siphon,  a  natural 
lake,  a  dike,  small  pumping  plants,  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  distribution  system.  This  proj- 
ect would  insure  an  adequate  future  water 
supply  for  the  area.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Magn-uson.  March  6,  1964, 
passed  the  Senate.  September  1.  1964.  passed 
the  House,  amended.  September  18.  1964. 
became  Public  Law  88-599. 

S.  2493 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  that  certain  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  and 
Potholes  reservoir  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  for  recreational  purposes  are  non- 
reimbursable. The  bill  Is  Intended  as  an  In- 
terim arrangement  pending  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  both  in- 
consistent with  long-standing  policy  and  In- 
appropriate to  Include  In  the  water  charges 
of  these  districts  the  cost  of  pumping  In 
additional  water  to  reduce  reservoir  fluctua- 
tions. Introduced  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Magnuson.  March  6,  1964.  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

S.  2533:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  unit.  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project.  Washington.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  l3  to  rehabilitate,  improve. 
and  enlarge  In  the  existing  district  in  central 
Washington  the  20-mlle  water  collection 
system  and  the  distribution  system.  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Jackson  and  Magnuson. 
June  25,  1964  passed  the  Senate,  amended. 
June  29,  1964  reevaluatlon  satement  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2630:  Amends  the  act  of  June  12.  1948, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewick 
division  extension.  Yakima  project.  Wash- 
ington. The  purpose  is  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional 6.300  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  in 
the  Columbia  River  Valley  in  the  southern 
part  of  Washington  by  providing  for  the  nec- 
essary additional  works.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson  and  Magnvsom.  June  25.  1964 
passed  the  Senate,  amended. 

S.  3053:  Amends  the  act  of  March  10.  1964. 
by  substituting  the  figures  "$3,200,000"  for 
the  figures  "$2,000,000."  The  act  of  March 
10  provides  $2  million  to  buv  out  settlers  of 
the  third  division  of  the  Rlverton  project 
who  wanted  to  sell  their  holdings  at  the  ap- 
praised price.  Introduced  by  Senators  Mc- 
Gee and  Simpson.  August  19.  1964.  reported 
to  the  Senate.  Augtist  21,  1964.  indefinitely 
postponed.     H.R.  12128  passed  in  lieu. 

Senate  joint  resoluticms  referred  to  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  6:  Cancels  any 
unpaid  reimbursable  construction  costs  of 
the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  chargeable  against  non-Indian 
lands  of  such  irrigation  project.  Introduced 
by  Senator  McGee.  August  20.  1964,  passed 
the  Senate  amended. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  49:  Authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  a 


continuing  program  to  reduce  nonbeneflci*] 
consumptive  use  of  water  in  the  Pecoe  RItsp 
Basin,  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  pin 
pose  of  the  resolution  is  to  prevent  furt^ 
decreases  In  the  area's  water  supply  andto 
Increase  and  protect  such  water  for  municl 
pal,  industrial,  recreational,  and  agrlcultuni 
uses.  Introduced  by  Senators  Anbxmow 
Tasborodch,  and  Mechem.  October  22,  IQ©' 
passed  the  Senate,  amended.  August  17* 
1964.  passed  the  House,  amended.  Puhn» 
Law  88-594.  " 

House  bills  referred  to  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee 

H.R.  130:  Provides  for  payment  of  compea- 
satlon,  Including  severance  damages,  for 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  reclamation  projects  th« 
construction  of  which  began  after  January 
1,  1961.  As  amended,  the  bill  is  applicable 
to  ditches  and  canals.  December  2,  1953 
passed  the  House.  August  21,  1964,  passed 
the  Senate.    Public  Law  88-561. 

HJl.  131:  Assures  the  renewal  of  some  mu- 
nlcipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply  contracts,  if  the  water  taken  from  the 
Federal  reclamation  projects  is  beneficially 
used.  April  1,  1963.  passed  the  House.  June 
19.  1963,  passed  the  Senate.  Public  Law  88- 
44. 

H.R.  641:  To  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  canceling  and  de- 
ferrlng  certain  irrigation  charges,  eliminat- 
ing certain  tracts  of  non-Indian-owned  land 
under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Washington.  The  bill  is  needed  to  com- 
plete action  taken  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  Wapato  project  under  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  June  22,  1938.  May  20, 
1963.  passed  the  House.  October  21.  1963, 
passed  the  Senate.    Public  Law  88-159. 

H.R.  2821:  Readjusts  the  Grand  Valley 
Water  Users  Association's  contract  in  Colo- 
rado by  reducing  the  amount  they  owe  lor 
unaccrued  construction  charges  by  1109,- 
158.19  for  the  1.366.2  acres  which  have  just 
been  reclassified  as  permanently  unproduc- 
tive, and  by  crediting  their  next  installment 
with  $4,531.93  after  the  construction  coste 
already  paid  on  123.6  acres  of  canceled  farm 
units  in  the  above  acreage.  This  makes  dis- 
posal of  the  land  more  economically  feasible. 
March  18,  1963,  passed  House.  June  17, 1963, 
passed  the  Senate.    Public  Law  88-43. 

H.R.  3672:  To  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook.  Bostwlck  Park,  and  Fruit- 
land  Mesa  participating  reclamation  proj- 
ects under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act.  August  3.  1964,  passed  the  House. 
August  20,  1964,  passed  the  Senate,  amended. 
Public  Law  88-568. 

H.R.  4062:  Amends  the  act  authorizing  the 
transmission  and  disposition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  to 
authorize  him  also  to  market  power  gener- 
ated at  Amlstad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  bin  further  provides  authority  to  con- 
struct necessary  transmission  lines  to  inte- 
grate the  power  facilities  at  the  Falcon  and 
Amlstad  Dam  projects,  if  such  interconnec- 
tion Is  economically  feasible.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
original  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  Amlstad  Dam  made  no  provision  for  such 
marketing  or  interconnecting  as  are  needed. 
July  8.  1963,  passed  House.  November  27, 
1963,  passed  Senate,  amended  December  23, 
1963.     Approved.  Public  Law  88-237. 

H.R.  4423:  Permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands 
in  the  third  division.  Rlverton  reclamation 
project.  Wyoming.  Aprn  1.  1963,  passed 
House.  April  9.  1963,  passed  Senate  April  19, 
1963.    Approved,  Public  Law  88-10. 

H Jl.  5949 :  Gives  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  amendment  by  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  of  the  Costilla  Creek  Com- 
pact.   The  amendments  make  minor  changes 
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in  the  allocations  for  diversion  of  the  natural 
flow  of  Costilla  Creek  for  beneficial  use  in 
the  two  States  and  in  the  schedule  of  de- 
liveries of  direct  flow  water  to  Colorado  by 
New  Mexico.  Need  arises  because  the  Jarosa 
Ditch  Co.  wishes  to  change  the  point  of 
diversion  and  the  point  of  delivery  of  some 
6.88  cubic  feet  of  water.  October  7,  1963. 
passed  House.  November  27.  1963.  passed 
Senate.  December  12,  1963.  approved.  Public 
Law  88-198. 

HJl.  8171:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands  Including  farm 
units  and  Improvements  thereon,  in  the 
third  division,  Rlverton  reclamation  project. 
Wyoming,  and  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
for  3  years  to  lands  of  said  division.  The 
bill  is  needed  to  provide  the  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  tbe  physical,  economic,  tmd  finan- 
cial problems  that  have  plagued  the  third 
division.  December  17,  1963.  passed  House. 
February  26,  1964,  passed  Senate.  Approved, 
March  10,  1964.     Public  Law  88-278. 

H.R.  9521:  Increases  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  act  provides  for  an  culdltlonal 
$120  million  for  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966. 
April  20,  1964,  passed  the  House.  August  6. 
1964,  passed  the  Senate.    Public  Law  88-442. 

House  Joint  Resolutions  referred  to  IR 
House  Joint  Resolution  733,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130:  The  resolution  designates 
the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head 
of  Whiskeytown  Reservoir  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia as  "Judge  Francis  Carr  powerhouse." 
Francis  Carr  was  a  famous  attorney  and 
jurist  of  Shasta  County.  Calif.,  whose  vision 
and  dedication  played  an  important  part  In 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Central  Valley  of  California.  May  4,  1964, 
passed  the  House.  August  19,  1964,  passed 
the  Senate,  amended.     Public  Law  88-555. 

BUBCOMMrPTEE     ON     TERRITORIES     AND     INSULAR 
AFFAIRS HENRY     M.     JACKSON,     CHAIRMAN 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  responsibility  for  meas\ires 
relating  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  except  those  measures  affecting  their 
revenue  and  appropriations. 

Of  the  12  bills  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, 7  were  reported   and  subsequently  en- 
acted into  law.    The  bills  are  as  follows: 
General  legislation 

Public  Law  88-183  (H.R.  2073) :  H.R.  2073 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  tracts  of  submerged  lands 
surrounding  the  territories  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  upon 
request  of  the  respective  Governors,  when 
the  lands  are  required  for  a  specific  economic 
development  or  to  satisfy  a  compelling  public 
need,  and  grants  these  governments  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  persons  found,  acts 
performed,  and  offenses  committed  on  lands 
which  are  owned,  controlled,  or  reserved  by 
the  United  States  in  and  aroimd  these 
islands. 

Virgin  Islands 

Public  Law  88-180  (H.R.  1989)  :  H.R.  1989 
amends  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  authorize  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general  obligation 
bonds  for  certain  specified  purposes,  includ- 
ing schools,  firehouses.  slum  clearance,  librar- 
ies, etc.  Because  of  limitations  in  the  1954 
Organic  Act  many  of  these  projects  could  not 
be  financed  except  by  current  taxes.  En- 
actment of  PubUc  Law  88-180  will  reinstate 
the  power  to  issue  general  obligation  bonds 
to  finance  certain  specified  projects,  thvis  per- 
mitting the  construction  of  a  variety  of 
needed  facilities. 

The  subcommittee  also  conducted  hearings 
(printed)  on  the  subject  of  leases  on  Naval 
properties  on  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 
A  formal  report  has   been   adopted  by  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
making  specific  recommendations  to  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Navy  on  the 
manner  in  which  these  leases  should  be 
handled  before  the  lands  and  buildings  af- 
fected are  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Navy  and  sold  to  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Oiiam 

Public  Law  88-170  (Hil.  6225) :  HJl.  6226 
'provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Guam. 
The  purpose  Is  to  authorize  appropriations 
against  which  the  Government  of  Guam  may 
draw  in  order  to  finance  public  works  and 
community  development  projects;  $46  mil- 
lion is  the  ceiling.  The  law  provides  also 
for  a  joint  Federal  and  Guam  Government 
Committee  to  prepare  a  long-range  economic 
development  plan  for  the  Island.  Need  for 
the  legislation  arose  from  the  fact  that  Guam 
was  never  rebuilt  properly  after  its  World 
War  n  damage  and  from  the  severe  destruc- 
tion caused  by  typhoon  Karen  In  1962. 

Public  Law  88-171  (H.R.  6481):  HJl.  6481 
permits  the  Government  of  Guam  to  author- 
ize a  public  authority  to  undertake  urban 
renewal  and  housing  activities  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  programs  of  assistance  in 
this  field.  The  law  also  ratifies  the  action  of 
Guam's  Legislature,  which  has  created  such 
an  agency.  The  legislation  is  necessitated 
by  the  extensive  damage  Inflicted  on  Guam 
in  1962  by  the  typhoon  Karen. 

Puerto  Rico 
Public  Law  88-271  (H.R.  5945)  :  H.R.  5945 
establishes  a  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  to  study 
all  factors  affecting  the  present  and  future 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  13-member  Commission 
will  review  all  laws,  treaties,  constitutions, 
and  agreements  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  United  States-Puerto  Rico  relationships 
and  will  render  a  final  report  no  later  than 
the  opening  day  of  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Trust  Territory 

Public  Law  88-485  (H.R.  1988)  :  H.R.  1988 
for  its  purpose  the  settlement  of  certain 
claims  of  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  It  provides  compassion- 
ate relief  of  not  more  than  $950,000  for  cer- 
tain residents  of  Rongelap  Island  affected  by 
the  atomic  bomb  fallout  from  the  explosion 
of  March  1,  1954.  Funds  will  be  distributed 
to  the  82  Rongelap  inhabitants  or  their  heirs 
or  legatees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
to  give  advice  to  the  Rongelapese  on  how  to 
best  conserve  their  funds.  The  payment  pur- 
suant to  the  act  is  in  full  settlement  and 
discharge  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  arising  from  the  1954  explosion. 

Public  Law  88-487  (H.R.  3198)  :  H.R.  3198 
Improves  the  economic  aAd  social  conditions 
among  Mlcronesians  in  three  ways.  First,  it 
makes  available  to  the  government  of  the 
trust  territory  scientific  or  technical  assist- 
ance, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  either  with  or 
without  reimbursement.  Estimated  non- 
reimbursable costs  may  not  exceed  $150,000 
per  year.  Other  programs  of  the  Federal 
agencies  may  also  be  extended,  other  than 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  the  trust  territory 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  cost  thereof  to  be  borne  by  the 
government  of  the  trust  territory  from  its 
regular  appropriations. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  licensing  of  qual- 
ified Mlcronesian  radio  operators  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  not  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In  addition  this  legislation  abolishes  a  re- 
volving fund  established  in  1956  and  trans- 
fers approximately  $355,000  to  a  development 
fund  for  use  in  financing  economic  projects 
in  the  trust  territory. 


The  District  of  Colombia  Has  Expended 
$134,108,000  in  Cash  on  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Contribnted  Only  $4,000— 
The  Rest  Has  Been  Contribnted  by  the 
Federal  Govemment — Explanation  Re- 
quested 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW    JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVEa 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  look- 
ing into  the  District's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram recently  I  found  that  the  latest 
available  figures  on  the  expenditures 
made  in  behalf  of  it  show  an  estimated 
gross  project  cost  of  $165,205,000.  with 
$134,108,000  actually  expended.  Of  these 
totals,  the  District  of  Columbia  contri- 
bution has  been  $4,000  in  cash,  and  $31,- 
098,000  in  noncash  grants-in-aid. 

The  position  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  seems  to  be  that  all  it  Is 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  urban 
renewal  projects  are  noncash  grants-in- 
aid.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  either  party  will  be 
willing  to  continue  to  support  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  by  the  Congress  for 
urban  renewal  projects  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  supply  almost  all  of  the 
cash  contribution. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Walter  N.  Tobriner.  advis- 
ing him  that  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
reply  explaining  the  District's  position 
on  its  cash  contributions  to  its  urban 
renewal  projects. 

The  failure  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  provide  its  share  of  cash 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  its  urban  re- 
newal projects  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  and  underscores  the  need  to  put 
urban  renewal  on  a  loan  b£isis,  in  com- 
mercial areas,  and  to  drastically  over- 
haul the  program. 

Recently,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
12779,  to  revise  urban  renewal  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  housing  af- 
fairs letter  of  Washington,  D.C.,  edited 
by  Ash  Gerecht,  hailed  my  new  bill,  and 
pointed  out  its  national  significance.  It 
called  particular  attention  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  my  measure,  in  the  following 
language: 

WiDNALfc  Bill  on  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
newal Holds  National  Housing  Impact 

Bill  introduced  for  study  as  Congress  ad- 
journed, by  Republicans'  "Mr.  Housing,"  Mr. 
WroNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  points  to  likely  pro- 
posals for  national  legislation  in  1965. 

His  bill,  H.R.  12779,  was  picked  up  by 
Representative  Multee,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  as  H.R.  12818. 

Here  are  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bUl,  ostensibly  aimed  at  breaking 
the  Impasse  on  permitting  nonresidential 
urban  renewal  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  national  consequences  to  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs : 

It  includes  present  agency  regulations  on 
defining  blighted  areas — but  with  the  intent 
that  this  is  for  study  only,  and  should  be  re- 
vised and  strengthened  in  the  next  Congress. 
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as  part  of  my  remarks  my 
Commissioner  Tobriner,  and  a 
Robert  C.  Baker,  president, 
Downtotem  Progress,  the  National  Capi- 
tal Downtown  Committee: 

CONGfZSS  or  THE  tJNrTED  STATES, 

HotrsE  or  Representattves, 

Washington,  D.C. 

N.  TOBRINEB, 

,  Board  of  Commisisoners. 
of  Columbia, 

D.C. 

Mr.   Commissioner:    Your   letter   in 

of  my  letter  transmitting 

bUl,  HJl.  12779,  amending  the  Dis- 

Columbla    Redevelopment    Act    of 

you  for  comment  has  been  received. 
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Into  the  District's  urban  renew- 

n  recently  I  found  that  the  latest 

figures  on  the  expenditures  made 

of  it  show  an  estimated  gross  proj- 

of  $165,205,000,  with  »134,108,000  ac- 

erpended.     Of  these  totals,  the  local 

contribu  tion  has  been  94,000   In   cash,  and 

doo  In  noncash  grants-in-aid.     Giv- 

best  possible  Interpretation  to  the 

Jrban  Renewal  Administration's  flg- 

Distrlet  of  Columbia  contribution 

below  the  two-thirds   Federal, 

local  contribution  required  by  law. 

we  placed  the  District  of  Columbia 

area  classification — and  It  def- 

s    not    a    depressed    area — the    law 

to  have  been  flouted.    When  we 

consideration  the  14,000  contrib- 

»8h  by  the  District  of  Colvmabia  we 

point  of  absurdity. 
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to  Its  urban  renewal  projects 
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ment  has  to  supply  well  above  90  percent  of 
the  funds  required. 

A  deeply  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Dis- 
trict's lu-ban  renewal  program  is  that  It 
is  above  and  beyond  effective  control  by 
the  citizens  of  the  District  who  are  most 
deeply  affected  by  it,  especially  the  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen.  Budgetary 
control  by  the  District  government,  as  well 
as  by  District  citizens,  is  lost  when  a  cash 
contribution  of  only  $4,000  shows  up  but 
once  in  the  14  years  the  District's  urban 
renewal  program  has  been  underway.  In- 
terested as  the  District  Commissioners  are 
in  home  rule,  I  would  urge  that  they  seek 
a  remedy  to  the  situation  which  would  give 
District  citizens  control  and  review  of  ur- 
ban renewal.  The  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations.  John  R. 
Immer,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  this  very  point  which 
was  part  of  the  joint  testimony  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  and  of  the 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  representing  the  taxpaying 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  before 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  District  budget: 

"We  urge  a  reallnement  of  all  budgetary 
Items  constituting  the  District  of  Columbia 
contribution  to  urban  renewal  projects  so 
as  to  permit  review  by  the  Commissioners 
and  citizens.  There  must  be  budgetary  con- 
trol over  urban  renewal  projects  which  we 
do  not  now  have.  There  should  be  no 
items  in  this  budget  which  are  Intended 
for  use  as  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tribution to  urban  renew^al  projects  not  yet 
approved  by  the  District  Commissioners." 

I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  some  ex- 
planation of  the  figures  I  have  mentioned 
in  this  letter  regarding  the  District's  con- 
tribution to  its  urban  renewal  projects. 
Since  I  do  not  now  have  such  an  explana- 
tion, and  inasmuch  as  you  are  much  closer 
to  the  situation,  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
reply  explaining  the  District's  position  on 
local  contributions  to  such  projects.  If 
such  an  explanation  is  not  readily  available, 
would  you  please  advise  my  ofBce? 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William   B.  Widnall, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Downtown  Progress, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Honorable  William  B.  Widnall, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wibnall:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  us  a  copy  of  H.R.  12779,  described 
as  a  "new  approach"  to  provide  urban  re- 
newal for  downtown  Washington,  and  for 
the  accompanying  comments  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

You  may  be  sure  we  shall  give  this  pro- 
posed legislation  our  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration, after  which  we  shall  be  In  touch 
with  you  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

You  have  our  deep  appreciation  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely. 

RoBZKT  C.  Baker, 

President. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Elizabeth  Kee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  sit  by  the  gracious  and 


October  s 

charming  gentlewoman  from  West  Vlp. 
ginia  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
for  many  years.  I  have  never  known  a 
greater  lady  who  was  always  kind 
friendly  and  dedicated  in  the  discharge 
of  duty.  Elizabeth  Kee  kept,  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  veterans,  their 
widows,  dependents,  and  orphans.  She 
was  always  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  others.  I  visited  her  district 
and  know  firsthand  the  high  esteem  and 
admiration  in  which  she  is  held  by  her 
constituents.  I  am  a  better  Representa- 
tive having  known  and  served  with  this 
great  lady,  who  has  served  in  the  greatest 
traditions  of  womanhood  and  those  prin- 
ciples that  made  this  coimtry  the  great- 
est in  all  history. 

Her  husband.  Judge  Kee,  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  a  crit- 
ical period  in  world  history.  The  gentle- 
woman from  West  Virginia  [Mrs.  Ext] 
was  a  superb  helpmate  to  her  husband 
while  he  lived  and  loyal  and  devoted  to 
his  memory.  Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in 
wishing  for  Mrs.  Kee  a  pleasant  rest  and 
much  happiness  always. 


End  of  Session  Report  on  the  88th 
"Performance"  Conj^ress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  practice  since  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1960  to  make 
periodic  reports  on  the  work  of  Congress, 
reprint  them  at  my  own  expense  and 
mail  them  to  my  constituents. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  88th 
Congress  I  am  pleased  to  summarize  its 
record  for  the  residents  of  the  15th  Dis- 
trict whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Of  this  "workhorse"  Congress  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spoke  as  follows : 

This  last  session  of  Congress  has  enacted 
more  legislation,  met  more  national  needs, 
disposed^ of  more  national  Issues  than  any 
other  session  of  this  century  or  the  last. 

A  PERFORMANCE  CONGRESS 

This  Congress  has  had  the  longest 
sessions  in  peacetime  history.  It  can  be 
described  as  a  diligent,  hard-hitting,  ef- 
fective Congress  that  got  things  done. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  constant 
observer  of  congressional  activity  in  the 
Capitol,  stated  that  in  quantity  and 
quality  the  88th  Congress  is  destined  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  top  performers  of  our 
time  and  added : 

It  can  never  be  said  of  the  88th  that  It 
"rubberstamped"  anything.  Nearly  every  ad- 
ministration bill  that  rolled  out  for  action 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  swift  and  rough- 
neck rumpus. 

While  historic  advances  have  been 
made  in  many  areas,  the  two  titles  most 
often  applied  to  the  88th  Congress  by 
observers  are  the  "education  Congress" 
and  the  "conservation  Congress." 
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As  the  "education  Congress"  it  passed 
jnore  measures  to  aid  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  all  young  Americans 
than  any  other  Congress  in  history.  The 
laws  that  were  enacted  were  the  result 
of  the  work  of  one  of  two  committees  on 
which  I  serve,  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

As  the  "conservation  Congress"  its 
passage  of  the  great  wilderness  bill,  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill, 
and  such  others  as  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  of  which  I  was  a  spon- 
sor, will  assure  to  future  generations  that 
our  vast  open  lands,  parks,  and  recreation 
areas  will  be  adequate  to  their  needs. 
This  far-reaching  legislation  to  preserve 
our  "great  green  legacy"  in  America  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  other  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Within  the  brief  scope  of  this  report 
it  is  possible  only  to  highlight  the  key 
measures  passed  in  this  Congress  be- 
ginning with  my  principal  interest, 
education. 

EQUAL  OPPORTONITT  IN  EDtTCATION 

There  are  two  major  principles  in 
which  I  deeply  believe  and  strongly  advo- 
cate in  all  school  aid  legislation.  The 
first  is  the  parent's  right  to  control  the 
education  of  his  children.  The  second 
is  that  every  American  child  has  an 
equal  birthright  to  all  the  educational 
excellence  the  Nation  can  afford  in  any 
school,  public  or  private. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  every  piece 
of  new  legislation  which  passed  the  88th 
Congress  was  consistent  with  these  prin- 
ciples and  made  adequate  provision  for 
all  interests  in  education  without  dif- 
ference or  discrimination. 

Public  and  private  institutions  and  all 
eligible  students  participate  equally  in 
measures  such  as  the  Health  Professions 
Act,  the  Nursing  Education  Act,  teacher 
training  under  the  Mental  Retardation 
Act,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act — which  I  described  in  full  in  my  last 
report — and  the  greatly  revised  new  Vo- 
cational Education  Act.  There  Is  so 
much  detail  in  this  new  legislation  that 
time  and  space  will  not  permit  full  refer- 
ence to  appropriate  provisions.  There- 
fore should  any  of  our  constituents  de- 
sire more  data  for  planning  education 
such  information  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  our  district  ofiBces. 

I  would  like  to  cite,  however,  two  major 
programs  enacted  through  the  delibera- 
tions of  my  committee  since  our  last  re- 
port. 

The  first  is  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — the  so-called  antipoverty  bill. 
This  is  essentially  a  bill  for  job  training 
and  education  and  hence  was  referred  to 
our  committee  for  action. 

This  act,  for  me,  typifies  this  Congress. 
It  represents  a  hard  fight  every  inch  of 
the  way — a  "hassle"  over  every  word 
and  phrase  to  make  it  a  better,  more 
workable  bill.  Many  of  its  provisions 
were  pounded  out  in  around-the-clo6k 
sessions  in  my  ofiBce  with  the  able  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program,  Sargent 
Shriver.  It  was  my  purpose  to  make  cer- 
tain that  every  disadvantaged  child  or 
student  who  needed  remedial  or  special 
education  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram regardless  of  his  school  of  attend- 


ance,  public  or  private.  The  biU,  as 
amended  and  enacted,  embodies  this  con- 
cept. This  is  a  major  achievement  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  fol- 
lowing the  aid  to  the  individual  method 
which  directs  the  benefits  imder  the  law 
to  everyone  as  an  individual.  It  was 
the  legislation  of  this  principle  by  a  Carey 
amendment  to  the  basic  bill  which  is 
considered  a  major  contribution  in  the 
direction  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
schoolchildren. 

In  its  job  training  and  other  provi- 
sions, this  is  an  honest  labor,  hard  work 
bill.  It  stands  simply  for  this:  that 
every  person  will  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  develop  his  potential  without  the  in- 
dignity of  "breadline"  or  "handout"  type 
relief.  It  means  a  decent  chance  for 
everyone  but  a  free  ride  on  an  endless 
gravy  train  to  no  one. 

You  might  well  ask  why  a  middle  and 
high  income  district  like  ours  would  have 
any  interest  in  a  "poverty  program." 

The  answer  is  that  the  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  personal  income  which  are 
generated  in  our  district  are  paying  for 
welfare  programs  that  continually  in- 
crease without  solving  problems. 

I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  do  something 
when  we  found  that  some  families  were 
on  the  relief  rolls  for  the  third  genera- 
tion, that  sons  of  welfare  were  begetting 
children  of  welfare  with  unemployment 
and  lack  of  skills  being  passed  on  and 
on. 

I  was  convinced  of  this  when  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  welfare  in  our  State, 
during  our  greatest  era  of  prosperity, 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  420,000  in 
June  of  1964.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  of 
every  100  new  jobs  created  last  year  only 
1.6  were  in  New  York  State  compared 
with  18  in  California. 

Jobless  persons  drain  off  the  revenues 
needed  for  police  and  fire  protection, 
schools,  and  a  host  of  other  critical  needs. 
That  is  why  the  people  of  our  district 
should  have  an  interest  in  a  program 
which  is  aimed  at  making  taxpayers  out 
of  "tax  eaters."  to  get  the  chronic  and 
congenital  welfare  client  off  the  back 
of  the  homeowner  and  taxpayer. 

In  addition,  if  we  want  to  stop  violence, 
addiction,  and  crime  it  is  necessary  that 
we  do  something  about  the  75,000  young 
people  between  ages  16  to  21,  in  New 
York  City  who  are  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work.  Their  number  is  four  times  the 
size  of  our  police  force  and  equal  to  five 
army  divisions. 

With  idleness  their  custom  and  mis- 
chief and  "kicks"  their  diversion,  some- 
thing drastic  has  to  be  done.  This  is  why 
the  economic  opportunity  bill  calls  for  the 
following: 

First.  A  Job  Corps  to  provide  100,000 
youth,  age  16-21  with  a  2-year  vocation- 
al training  and  work  experience. 

Second.  A  work-training  program  to 
enable  200,000  youths  to  work  and  train 
in  their  own  commvmities  on  projects 
selected  by  local  organizations  or  gov- 
ernments. 

Third.  A  wurk-study  program  to  pro- 
vide part-time  employment  for  140,000 
needy  students  to  continue  college. 

Fourth.  A  community  action  program 
to  encourage  communities  to  prepare 
long-range  plans  to  assist  low-income 


individuals  and  families  obtain  educa- 
tion, emplo3rment,  job  training,  and 
counseling,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
American  Legion  at  its  national  conven-^ 
tion  endorsed  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  other  new  program  which  com- 
pleted our  work  in  education  was  the 
amendment  and  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  act 
was  changed  in  two  principal  provisions 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  and  sponsor- 
ship of  your  Representative. 

First,  the  loan  forgiveness  for  school- 
teachers had  previously  been  available 
to  public  school  teachers  only  since  1958 
may  now  be  obtained  by  both  public  and 
private  school  instructors. 

Second,  my  "quality  education  bUl"  to 
provide  for  special  training  institutes  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  skills 
is  now  a  part  of  this  act  and  again,  is 
available  to  teachers  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools. 

This  bill  by  its  title  and  its  provisions 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  educa- 
tion, which  is  second  only  to  our  na- 
tional defense  in  cost,  is,  in  the  words 
of  Admiral  Rickover  actually  "our  first 
line  of  defense."  Its  expansion  in  this 
Congress  to  provide  us  with  more  and 
better  trained  teachers  and  librarians, 
ample  student  loan  fu^ds  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  educational  cost  to  the  parent 
and  support  for  audiovisual  education 
and  other  modem  facilities  is  proof  that 
we  are  living  up  to  the  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  us  by  the  First  Congress.  In 
1787  they  said  in  their  very  first  acts  that 
"the  means  of  education  shall  henceforth 
forever  be  encouraged  in  this  land." 

In  summation,  through  the  progress 
we  made  in  education  we  are  moving 
steadily  toward  the  day  when  we  will 
have  equal  and  fair  Federal  aid  at  every 
level  of  eduction. 

It  remains  for  succeeding  sessions  of 
Congress  to  follow  the  guidelines  of  the 
88th  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education.  The  best  means  of  doing  this 
is  the  GI  bill  for  junior  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Representative  James  De- 
LANEY  and  which  now  has  more  sponsors 
than  any  similar  bill  before  the  House. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  leave  the 
subject  of  education  without  making  ref- 
erence to  the  matter  of  prayer  in  our 
public  schools. 

I  support  voluntary  prayer  In  our 
schools  as  a  matter  of  parental  right  and 
testified  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  support  of  my  own  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1036,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  No  parent  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  any  of  his  children  engage  In 
volimtary  religious  exercise  In  any  public 
school,  but  no  child  or  public  employee  shall 
be  compelled  to  Join  therein. 

Sec.  2.  No  parent  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  financial  support  from  any  governmental 
entity  for  the  education  of  his  children  by 
reason  of  the  attendance  of  his  children  at 
a  nonpublic  school  of  the  parent's  choice. 

Obviously  this  measure  would  not  only 
provide  religious  freedom  to  public  school 
parents  but  insure  that  the  interest  of 
Congress  and  the  States  extends  to  the 
children  in  nonpublic  schools  also,  should 
measures  for  their  assistance  be  author- 
ized by  the  States. 
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Taking  one  of  the  most  momentous 

Federal  fiscal  history,  we  voted 

tax  cut  since  the  tnception 

ncome  tax.    The  administration, 

to  frugality  in  spending  and 

in  business,  took  this  bold  step 

the  single  best  ways  of  insuring 

without     interruption     for 

many  yfears  to  come. 
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duced ndlvldual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  hr  $11.5  billion.  Individual  reduc- 
tions a  one  increase  consumer  purchas- 
ing po^er  by  more  than  $9  billion  a  year; 
reductions  in  this  and  two  pre- 
cuts  will  create  new  job  op- 
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levenue  Act  lowered  the  tax  rates 

tndl^duals  from  a  range  of  20  to  90 

to  a  new  range  of  14  to  70  per- 

cut  corporate  taxes  from  52  to 

nt  over  a  period  of  2  years.    Con- 

revlsed  the  rates  to  give  special 

to  small  businesses,  and  persons 

years  of  age. 

tax  cut,  equaling  $25  million  a 

eady  has  helped  spark  the  long- 

pea|;etime  business  expansion  in  U.S. 

Four  million  more  people  are 

today  than  in  January   1961. 

incomes  are  reaching  new  all- 

,  and  so  are  corporate  profits. 

al  output  of  goods  and  services — 

1  atlonal  product — will  hit  about 

biUion  this  year,  up  $120  bUlion 

And  business  plans  to  invest 

more  in  plant  and  equipment 

than  in  1963.    This  means  still 
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of  this  unprecedented  eco- 
expansion,  due  in  large  measure 
ax  cut  and  the  general  climate  of 
confidence,  the  U.S.  record  of 
s^bility  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
Inflation  has  been  kept  under 
and   with  further  cutbacks  in 
Oovenlment  spending,  we  can  look  for- 
irith  confidence  to  eyen  greater 
expansion  and  the  creation  of 


jobs. 


does  the  tax  cut  of  1964  mean 
taxpayers? 
Incobie  tax  rate  reductions  in   1965 
will    a  ^erage    about   20   percent.    Here 
are  soqie  average  cuts  per  income  level : 
Reduction  in  percent 

Up  to  ||3,000 39.0 

$3,000  to  $5,000 26.9 

$5,000    »   $10,000 20.6 

$10,000   to   $20,000 17.0 


wholly  in  accord  with  President 

's  thinking  that  the  tax  cut  is 

4ngle  most  important  step  that 

taken  to  strengthen  our  econ- 

World  War  n." 
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CI  TTL     RIGHTS     AND     SCHOOL     BT7SINO 

We  In  New  York  have  traditionally 
been  t  oted  for  offering  equal  rights  un- 
der thi  t  law  and  equality  of  economic  op- 
portui  ity  to  all  our  residents.  In  fact, 
this  p  illosophy  has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished In  statutes  on  our  State  and  local 
levels  ;hat  the  vaimted  Civil  Rights  Act 


of  1964  does  not  go  as  far  as  laws  already 
existing  on  our  books. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  credit  should 
be  given  where  credit  is  due  and  so,  even 
though  these  gentlemen  are  of  a  different 
political  camp,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Nation's  indebtedness  to  such 
Republicans  as  Congressman  William 
M.  McCuLLocH  and  Senate  GOP  leader, 
Everett  Dirksen.  Without  their  sup- 
port, the  administration's  civil  rights 
program  would  never  have  become  law. 
The  support  of  the  churches  and  religious 
leaders  of  the  Nation  was  also  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  winning  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Because  of  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  act,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  it  does  not  re- 
quire. It  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  a  home  or  apart- 
ment owner  or  real  estate  operator  to 
whom  he  must  sell  or  rent;  it  does  not 
affect  job  seniority  rights  and  it  does 
not  require  quota  hiring  of  minority 
groups.  It  does  not  permit — in  fact,  it 
specifically  forbids — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  students  among 
schools  for  racial  "balancing" — the  so- 
called  busing  of  students.  If  there  were 
such  a  prohibition  on  our  books  at  the 
State  level  much  of  the  tensions  in  the 
schools  of  our  community  would  be 
eased. 

On  the  very  critical  matters  of  "bus- 
ing" of  pupils,  I  have  steadfastly  fought 
against  anything  that  would  take 
children  away  from  a  neighborhood 
school.  As  a  longtime  leader  in  the 
cause  of  parental  rights  I  hold  that  the 
essential  principle  here  is  that  State 
authorities  must  acknowledge  that  the 
parent  has  the  right  to  control  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  and  that  the  child 
is  not  the  creature  of  the  State. 

PEACE  THROUGH  STRENGTH 

The  lion's  share  of  every  tax  dollar, 
roughly  55  percent,  as  you  know,  goes 
into  national  preparedness.  This  sum 
is  eight  times  more  than  the  total  fi- 
nancing of  all  health,  education,  labor, 
and  welfare  programs. 

We  have  increased  our  nuclear  tactical 
forces  in  Western  Europe,  raised  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  servicemen  both 
on  duty  and  retired,  and  continue  to 
lead  in  the  development  of  new  weapons, 
among  them  the  Minuteman  II.  the  revo- 
lutionary TFX  fighter-bomber,  and  the 
Polaris  A-3  submarine-launched  inter- 
continental missile. 

Since  1961  we  have  enormously 
strengthened  our  defense  posture  against 
possible  challenge  from  the  Communist 
world.  As  President  Johnson  said  on 
Junes,  1964: 

In  every  area  of  national  strength  Amer- 
ica today  is  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  It  is  stronger  than  any  adversary  or 
combination  of  adversaries.  It  Is  stronger 
than  the  combined  might  of  all  nations  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  military 
strength  while  pursuing  the  cause  of  the 
very  valuable  contributions  our  area  is 
able  to  make  in  the  field  of  national  pre- 
paredness at  present  and  in  the  future. 

One  of  my  deep  concerns  for  those  on 
defense  employment  in  our  district  is 
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the  matter  of  our  Brooklyn  Navy  YteL 
I  am  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
this  yard  at  high  employment  levels  t 
have  been  named  by  my  colleagues  to 
serve  on  the  nationwide,  bipartisan  com- 
mittee to  save  the  public  shipyards,  n 
is  our  purpose  to  legislate  in  the  next 
Congress  to  knock  out  the  65  percent 
limitation  on  public  yard  repair  work 
and  provide  that  50  percent  of  all  new 
construction  must  go  to  public  yards. 

In  addition  I  am  supporting  an  ex- 
panded  program  of  subsidized  domestic 
flag  merchant  marine  construction  to  be 
built  in  private  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
try to  advance  the  cause  of  American 
maritime  supremacy. 

FOREIGN    AITAIRS 

We  can  take  heart  that  our  realistic 
and  imaginative  approach  of  fighting 
the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  making  headway  by  strength- 
ening the  ties  between  South  America 
and  the  United  States.  As  evidence  of 
this  we  can  point  to  the  successful  de- 
feat of  the  leftist  bid  in  the  elections  in 
Chile;  the  overthrow  of  the  leftist  re- 
glihe  in  Brazil;  the  failure  of  Communist 
terrorism  in  Venezuela  and  over  all,  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  neighbors,  with  one 
remaining  exception  have  voted  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba.  The  exclusion  of 
Cuba  from  the  OAS  has  effectively  iso- 
lated it  from  the  rest  of  this  hemisphere. 
We  must  pursue  a  constant,  determined, 
and  relentless  policy  of  harassing  and 
finally  eliminating  the  Castro  govern- 
ment in  Cuba.  The  plight  of  the  des- 
perate Cuban  economy  spells  doom  for 
this  dangerous  and  un-American  regime 
if  we  continue  our  present  policies. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  export  trade 
and  supported  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
which  brought  vastly  increased  toimage 
over  our  Brooklyn  waterfront.  However, 
I  have  opposed  any  trade  agreement 
which  might  benefit  Communist  bloc 
countries.  As  proof  of  this  I  voted  to 
withhold  credit  as  a  means  of  financing 
private  grain  exporters  of  wheat  ship- 
ments to  Russia.  I  did  so  by  supporting 
the  Findley  amendment  to  recommit  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  December  16, 1963. 

In  the  same  vein  I  have  actively  sup- 
r>orted  the  congressional  resolution  call- 
ing for  all  appropriate  measures  in  our 
national  interest  in  the  Caribbean  and 
backing  a  firm  stand  in  Vietnam  as  $ 
warning  to  Red  China  that  we  wUl  not 
back  down  as  defenders  of  freedom  any- 
where in  the  world. 

VETERANS  BENETTTS 

Of  the  more  than  25  veterans  measures 
which  have  passed  this  Congress  and 
been  signed  into  law  of  particular  note  is 
Public  Law  88-361,  which  provides  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  injuries  incurred  during 
their  war  service.  Another  notable  ad- 
vance provides  4,000  additional  beds  and 
nursing  home  care  facilities  for  veterans 
some  of  which  will  be  assigned  to  our 
own  hospital  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

You  will  recall  that  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  a  bill  to  provide  300  additional  beds  at 
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Port  Hamilton  and  this  will  soou  be  real- 
ized through  the  allocation  which  Brook- 
lyn will  receive. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 

I  believe  that  the  first  work  of  the  89th 
Congress  must  be  an  increase  In  socicd 
security  benefits  and  a  practical  plan  for 
health  care  for  our  14.5  million  senior 
citizens.  I  supported  the  passage  of  the 
increased  benefits  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  only  to  see  the  measure  die  in 
conference  through  the  votes  of  three 
Republicans  and  one  southern  Democrat. 

DISTRICT  MATTERS 

During  this  period  of  breakneck  pace 
in  the  Capitol,  your  representative  has 
worked  44  of  the  previous  48  months  in 
Washington.  Last  week  I  made  the  117th 
plane  trip  this  year  back  to  the  district 
to  be  on  hand  Saturday  morning  as  I 
have  these  past  4  years,  in  the  two  dis- 
trict offices  we  maintain  for  rapid  service 
to  constituents.  Only  two  such  trips  per 
session  are  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
the  rest  come  out  of  the  Member's  pocket. 
The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  the  press 
of  legislative  duties  did  not  allow  time  for 
even  a  greater  number  of  personal  visits. 

We  maintain  two  district  ofiBces:  one 
located  in  Bay  Ridge  at  7718— Fourth 
Avenue — TE  9-2300 — and  the  other  at 
the  U.S.  Courthouse,  225  Washington 
Street— 596-3839.  These  are  open  6  days 
a  week  and  are  staffed  by  competent 
persoimel  to  handle  any  matter  such  as 
social  security,  small  business,  military 
service  and  veterans  claims  and  the  host 
of  other  problems  a  constituent  may  have 
are  swiftly  forwarded  to  me  as  your  per- 
sonal and  closest  link  between  you  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

This  has  been  a  performance  Con- 
gress, led  by  two  great  Presidents  noted 
for  their  outstanding  records  of  progres- 
sive leadership.  We  face  the  future  with 
confidence.  Though  dedicated  to  calm 
preparedness,  they  have  actively  sought 
out  all  means  of  securing  and  insuring 
peace.  With  forces  equal  to  any  chal- 
lenge, no  segment  of  the  population,  nor 
problem,  either  at  home  or  abroad  has 
been  neglected. 

I  shall  always  be  deeply  grateful  to  the 
people  of  our  district,  who  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  1,000  days 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  15th  District  that  you 
showed  your  confidence  in  him  during 
his  life  by  returning  your  Representative 
to  the  88th  Congress  on  a  record  of  sup- 
port for  President  Kennedy  without 
reservation. 

Since  President  Kennedy's  death  the 
mission  of  carrying  on  programs  des- 
tined to  cover  our  unmet  needs  at  home 
and  preserving  strength,  justice,  and 
freedom  in  the  world  has  fallen  to  the 
man  whom  he  asked  to  succeed  him, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  feel  that  this  Congress  working  with 
the  President  has  written  a  great  record 
in  continuation  of  that  mission. 

I  know  of  no  experience  more  reward- 
ing or  gratifying  than  having  been  your 
Representative  since  1960,  and  to  you 
who  sent  me  to  Washington  I  am  humbly 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  serving  you. 


Six  Years  of  Uaprecedented  AchicTe- 
ment — The  Greatest  Progress  in  Alas- 
kan History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  REcoRn  a  state- 
ment by  me  summarizing  Alaska's  prog- 
ress since  becoming  a  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Engraved  on  the  statues  at  the  entrance 
of  our  National  Archives  are  two  phrases: 
"What  Is  Past  Is  Prolog,"  and  "Study  the 
Past."  Nearly  6  years  as  a  State  have  brought 
to  Alaska  tangible  results  impossible  during 
92  years  as  a  territory.  Neglected,  her  prin- 
cipal resource,  the  fisheries — depleted  by  ab- 
sentee interest  and  Federal  mismanage- 
ment— Alaska,  In  1959,  entered  the  Union 
politically  equal  to  her  sister  States,  but 
starved  economically  and  virtually  unde- 
veloped. 

The  years  since  statehood  have  been  im- 
portant. At  the  Federal  level,  the  work  of 
Alaska's  Senators,  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Babtlett,  and  myself, 
aided  by  Representative  Ralph  Rivers  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  often  has 
necessitated  correcting  the  exigencies  which 
accumulated  for  nearly  a  century. 

Alaska's  congressional  delegation  has  spent 
much  of  its  time  in  the  effort  to  make  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Federal  programs  suitable 
for  Alaska's  unique  needs.  Highways,  for 
example,  are  scarce  In  an  area  one-flfth  the 
size  of  the  contiguous  48  States  since  Alaska, 
for  nearly  all  of  its  territorial  existence,  was 
excluded  from  the  Federal  Government's 
highway  development  programs  which  have 
BO  successfully  tied  together  the  communi- 
ties of  the  lower  48  States.  Alaska,  of  neces- 
sity, turned  to  the  highways  of  the  sky,  and 
today  proudly  wears  the  title  of  "the  fly- 
ingest  State."  Roads  gradually  are  being 
built,  and  the  State  Is  participating  In  most 
aspects  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

This  fall  a  report  prepared  cooperatively 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  State  of  Alaska,  containing  a  highway 
program  for  Alaska  and  recommendations  to 
Improve  existing  road  links  with  Canada  or 
build  new  roads,  will  be  made  public.  The 
study  has  been  made  following  congres- 
sional approval  by  the  87th  Congress  of  my 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  now  a  part  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  appropriation  of  $800,000 
and  subsequently  $400,000  for  the  study  by 
Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates,  consulting  engi- 
neers, of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Transpor- 
tation Consultants,  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  appropriated. 

The  88th  Congress  has  written  an  en- 
couraging prolog  to  the  great  society,  and 
Alaska  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  this  Con- 
gress which  so  promptly  and — In  the  end, 
generously — came  to  Its  side  In  time  of  dis- 
aster, demonstrating  the  remarkable  unity 
of  our  50  States. 

President  Johnson  has  expressed  his  de- 
termination "to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  great  State."  The 
President  has  no  doubts  about  Alaska's  fu- 
ture. On  October  3  he  said,  "Our  last  great 
land  frontier  will  grow  and  prosper  far  be- 
yond past   expectations   or  present   hopes." 


The  88th  Congress  has  given  to  all  of  the 
States  a  record  of  achievement  during  21 
months  which  also  Included  a  terrible  and 
senseless  man-made  tragedy  and  a  terrible 
natural  disaster  In  Alaska. 

The  assassin's  bullet  which  killed  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  on  November  22, 
1964,  and  stunned  all  of  us  and  citizens  of 
other  nations  did  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
learn  that  ovir  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  stable  and  must  never  be  mis- 
Judged  by  friend  or  foe.  That  terrible  act 
evoked  a  nationwide  citizen  response  which 
confirmed  John  Kennedy's  own  belief  ex- 
pressed In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  September 
3, 1960,  when  he  said: 

"The  untapped  energies  of  the  American 
people  which  are  more  powerful  than  the 
atom  Itself  must  once  again  be  committed  to 
great  national  objectives." 

In  Alaska  that  day,  John  Kennedy  had  de- 
scribed the  Alaska  of  the  future  he  envis- 
ioned. 

It  would  be  a  State  with  a  rampart  dam 
electrifying  a  giant  grid  "stretching  all  the 
way  from  Juneau  to  Anchorage  and  beyond" 
and  its  land  would  be  the  storehouse  of  min- 
erals and  lumber  and  fish  and  waterpower 
and  all  the  things  that  make  life  abundant 
"for  those  of  us  who  live  In  this  great  Re- 
public." 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  on  November  27,  1963, 
he  asked  for  Its  help  In  translating  Into  effec- 
tive action  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  John  Ken- 
nedy so  nobly  represented. 

President  Johnson  called  for  congressional 
action  In  the  fields  of  civil  rlghte,  tax  reduc- 
tion, education,  employment  opportunities, 
foreign  aid,  and  expenditures. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  accomplish- 
ments to  date  of  the  88th  Congress,  for  they 
Include  the  most  far-reaching  civil  rights  bill 
ever  written,  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
calculated  tax  reduction  In  history,  approval 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  antlpoverty 
legislation,  and  education  and  conservation 
legislation  of  historic  Import. 

These  progressive  measures  were  enacted 
Into  public  law  because  men  of  courage  and 
wisdom  In  the  three  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  supported  them.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  passed  the  Senate  after  a 
lengthy  filibuster.  Cloture  was  voted,  but 
not  until  opponents  had  been  given  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time — 83  days — In  which 
to  be  heard. 

The  88th  Congress  and  President  John- 
son responded  promptly  when  the  severest 
earthquake  ever  recorded  on  the  Rlchter 
scale  struck  south  central  Alaska.  The  area 
stricken  extended  1,500  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  300  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Scores  of  after-shocks  and  seismic  waves  of 
Incredible  force  followed  the  Initial  quake. 
By  midnight  of  Good  Friday,  March  27,  1964, 
President  Johnson  had  communicated  with 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  and  made 
arrangements  to  have  us  flown  Immediately 
to  Anchorage  In  his  Presidential  Jet.  With 
us  would  be  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative. Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  Edward  McDermott. 

FEDERAL  EARTHQUAKE   LEGISLATION 

The  tragic,  unprecedented  March  27  earth- 
quake In  Alaska  called  for  equally  unprece- 
dented legislative  actions  and  for  maxlmvim 
possible  speed. 

On  April  2, 1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son appointed  a  Federal  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator 
Clinton  B.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

Four  days  later,  on  April  6,  1864,  the  House 
and  Senate  acted  within  hours  of  each  other 
in  passing  a  special  $50  mlUion  appropria- 
tion requested  by  President  Johnson  for  the 
Federal  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  out  of  which 
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tbe  dice  of  Emergency  Planning  could  draw 
to  pro  ride  for  certain  Alaskan  relief  costs. 

Mea  iwhlle  legislative  "ways  and  means" 
meetli  gs  were  being  held  by  the  combined 
Alaska  and  Washington  congressional  dele- 
gation I  and  their  legislative  staffs  In  Wash- 
ington ,  It  was  decided  that  the  most  ez- 
pedltl<  us  method  of  proceeding  was  through 
the  in  reduction  of  a  bill  containing  an  Idea 
put  f 0  rth  by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson,  of 
Wash!  igton.  Senator  Jackson's  Idea  was  for 
the  es  abllshment  of  a  system  of  retroactive 
earthq  iiake  Insurance,  applicable  initially 
only  t  >  the  State  of  Alaska,  but  ultimately. 
It  was  hoped,  to  be  extended  to  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  a  b  II  amending  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
to  eats  bllsh  such  a  system.  Such  a  bill  would 
then  t  e  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee ,  of  which  Senator  Jackson  was  chair- 
man, 1  bus  giving  that  conunlttee  immediate 
Jurlsdi  ctlon  so  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  bear- 
ings r  ot  only  on  the  earthquake  insurance 
propoi  al,  but  also  other  proposals  for  needed 
legislative  action  dealing  with  that  subject. 

On  Iprll  8,  1964,  a  bill  to  establish  a  ret- 
roacti-^  e  earthquake  Insurance  system  was 
Introd  iced,  sponsored  by  Senators  Jackson. 
Warre:  i  Magnuson,  of  Washington;  Bartlett; 
Thomis  Kuchel,  and  the  late  Claire  £ngle, 
of  Ca  ifomia;  Wayne  Morse  and  Maurlne 
Neube  -ger,  of  Oregon;  Hiram  Fong  and  Dan- 
iel Inc  uye,  of  Hawaii;  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada; 
Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  and  myself.  The 
bill  wi  s  referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insula  r  Affairs  Committee  and  Senator  Jack- 
BON  ci  illed  for  hearings  beginning  April  14 
on  thi  I  bill  before  the  full  committee,  but 
with  I  enator  Anderson  acting  as  chairman 
in  vlr  T  of  his  role  also  as  Chairman  of  the 
Presldi  int's  Reconstruction  CommlESlon  for 
Alaska ,  An  identical  bill  In  the  House  was 
introd  iced  by  Congressman  Ralph  Rivers. 

Dur^  ng  the  2  weeks  that  followed  there 
was  a  Turther  assessment  of  legislative  needs 
to  rep  ilr  the  physical  and  economic  damage 
wroug  it  by  the  earthquake  and  subsequent 
seismi ;  waves. 

Hav  ng  first  made  certain  that  the  Office  of 
Etaaergmcy  Planning  had  sufficient  Federal 
funds  ;o  undertake  emergency  repairs  of  pub- 
lic fac  llties.  President  Johnson  and  the  Con- 
gress iien  turned  their  attention  to  tem- 
porary repairs  of  the  economic  underpinning 
of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

On  .  iprll  25,  1964 — less  than  a  month  after 
the  dli  aster — President  Johnson  recommend- 
ed an  increase  in  the  so-called  transitional 
grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  sum  of 
$22,50<  1,000.  A  bill  to  accomplish  this  was 
introd  iced  the  same  day  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Jy  CKSON,  Anderson,  Kuchel,  Magntjson, 
Bartlj  tt,  and  myself.  A  similar  bill  was  in- 
trodut  ed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congr  issman  Ralph  Rivers. 

Tra]  isltional  grants  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
had  b  >en  Included  in  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  ol  1959  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
orderl  '  transition  of  Alaska  from  a  dependent 
territory  to  a  State  of  the  United  States. 
These  transitional  grants  were  part  of  the 
recogrltion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeat  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  new 
State  in  assuming  burdens  formerly  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  still  owned 
over  9!  i  percent  of  the  land  area. 

Thu  J,  after  the  earthquake  and  the  great 
loss  ill  revenues  to  the  government  of  the 
State  )f  Alaska,  this  device  was  again  used. 

The  transitional  grant  was  raised  $1  mil- 
lion bir  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and 
the  ai  lount  finally  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate! was  $23,500,000  to  be  available  for 
use  lu  til  June  30, 1966. 

Wit  1  the  more  immediate  legislative  con- 
cerns thvis  taken  care  of.  both  the  executive 
branc:  i  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Congr  5S8  could  turn  their  attention  to  the 
many  other  areas  In  which  Federal  legisla- 
tion V  ould  be  needed  to  bring  needed  relief 
to  Alt  ska. 


After  considerable  study.  President  John- 
son, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Alaska 
Reconstruction  Commission,  proposed  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  on  May  27,  1964 — exactly  2  months  after 
the  earthquake.  The  proposals  would  au- 
thorize : 

1.  An  Increase  In  the  Federal  share  (from 
50  to  94.9  percent)  of  the  cost  of  repairing 
and  reconstructing  the  nonforest  Federal  aid 
highways  damaged  by  the  earthquake; 

2.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
adjust  the  Indebtedness  of  some  of  their 
borrowers  to  enable  them  to  overcome  losses 
suffered  from  the  earthquake; 

3.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  enter  into  contracts  for  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  in  Alaska  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25  million; 

4.  The  Small  Business  Administration  to 
increase  the  maximum  term  of  disaster  loans 
to  home  owners  from  20  to  30  years; 

5.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  modifi- 
cations in  previously  authorized  civil  works 
projects  In  Alaska  to  overcome  adverse  effects 
of  the  earthquake; 

6.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  in  marketing  up  to  $25 
million  In  State  bonds  to  assure  a  favorable 
interest  rate;  and 

7.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  compromise  or  release  any  portion  of  any 
FHA-lnsured  mortgage  held  by  the  Agency 
as  the  Agency  finds  necessary  because  of  the 
loss  or  damage  to  the  property  caused  by  the 
earthquake. 

A  bill  to  carry  out  President  Johnson's 
recommendations  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  next  day  sponsored  by  Senators  Bart- 
lett. Jackson,  Magnuson,  and  myself.  Con- 
gressman RrvERS  Introduced  an  identical  bill 
in  the  House  on  the  same  day,  and  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees  promptly. 

While  the  biH's  provisions  would  be  help- 
ful as  far  as  they  went,  they  did  not — In  my 
opinion — go  far  enough  In  helping  the  sev- 
erely damaged  economy  of  Alaska. 

The  bill  was  deficient  in  at  least  four 
respects: 

1.  The  matching  ratio  for  urban  renewal 
projects  should  have  been  90-10  rather  than 
75-25  because  the  tax  base  for  many  of  the 
communities  needing  urban  renewal  had 
been  severely  damaged; 

2.  The  proposal  for  relief  for  the  home- 
owners whose  homes  had  been  severely  dam- 
aged applied  only  to  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
still  held  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (Fannie  Mae)  and  did  not  apply 
to  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  sold  by  Fannie 
Mae  or  never  purchased  by  Fannie  Mae. 

3.  The  interest  rate  to  be  charged  on  State 
of  Alaska  bonds  was  to  be  3%  percent.  With 
respect  to  disaster  loans  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  homeowners  and 
businessmen  In  Alaska.  I  had,  ever  since 
shortly  after  the  earthquake,  been  urging 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  lower 
the  Interest  rate  from  3  percent  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  That  was  the  rate 
charged  to  foreign  borrowers  of  billions  of 
dollars  under  our  foreign  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. I  reasoned  that  if  that  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  (with  a  10-year  mora- 
torium on  capital  repayment)  was  the  rate 
charged  to  foreign  countries  on  loans  of 
billions  of  dollars  even  where  there  was  no 
disaster,  why  should  not  the  same  rate  be 
charged  on  borrowings  by  the  disaster- 
stricken  State  of  Alaska? 

4.  There  should  have  been  authorized  the 
purchase  of  an  additional  amount  of  bonds 
to  be  Issued  by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  carry 
out  its  previously  authorized  public  works 
program. 

Accordingly.  I  introduced  amendments  to 
carry  out  these  four  additional  aids  for  the 
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people  of  Alaska.  Congressman  Ralph  m,._ 
did  the  same  thing  In  the  House.  ^^ 
In  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affsbk 
Committee,  I  was  able  to  secure  the  adonSl 
of  the  90-10  matching  ratio  for  urban  nu 


newal   projects   in  all   communities 
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Anchorage  and  the  purchase  of  State  bmZ 
for  the  State  public  works  program  ^^ 
The  House  Interior  Committee  went  tm 
ther.  It  included  Anchorage  as  well  as^ 
other  Alaska  communities  in  the  9O-10  urlto 
renewal  matching  ratio,  provided  relief  to 
all  FHA-lnsured  homes  that  had  been  m! 
verely  damaged,  and  set  the  Interest  rate  it 
3  percent  on  the  State  of  Alaska  bonds  to  U 
purchased. 

When  the  Senate  version  of  the  bUI  m. 
called  up  in  the  Senate,  I  objected  to  tht 
attempt  to  accept  only  the  House  amend. 
ment  making  the  90-10  matching  ratio  an! 
plicable  to  Anchorage  as  well  as  to  oth» 
communities,  thereby  transmitting  the  bin 
to  the  House  on  a  take  it  or  leave  It  bagJi, 
The  bill  was  therefore  forced  Into  a  confer, 
ence  between  the  two  Houses.  Both  Con- 
gressman Rivers  and  I  were  appointed  mem. 
bers  of  the  conference  committee.  At  the 
conference.  Senator  Jackson  proposed  that 
all  homeowners  of  severely  damaged  homes- 
including  both  FHA  and  conventional  mort- 
gages— be  provided  relief  on  a  matching 
basis,  50  percent  Federal  funds  and  50  pe- 
cent  State  funds. 

And  that  is  the  way  the  bill  was  paaeed 
by  both  Houses  and  signed  into  law  by  Preei- 
dent  Johnson. 

According  to  the  September  1964  report  d 
the  Commission,  Federal  assistance  to  Alask* 
in  loans  or  grants  will  range  between  t32S 
million  to  $414  million.  The  specific  break, 
down  prepared  by  the  Commission  followi: 
Table  II. — Estimated  Federal  assistance  to 
Alaska  resulting  from  Mar.  27,  1964,  earth- 
quake 

Total  Federal  co»ti> 
(amounts  in  millUmi 
of  dollars) 

r.    FEDERAL    AID    TO    STATE    AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Disaster  relief  (OEP) $60.0  to  $70.0 

Transitional  grants  (Presi- 
dent)   17.  Oto  23.5 

Highways    (Commerce) 43.0  to  63.0 

Urban         renewal         grants 

(HHFA) 25. Oto  40.0 

Purchase    of    Alaska    bonds 

(HHFA) 10.0  to  35.0 

Planning  advances  (HHFA).  .  3  to  .1 
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Subtotal    I _  155.  3  to  221.J 

n.  FEDERAL  Am  TO  PRIVATE  IN- 
DIVIDTTALS  AND  GROUPS 

Loans  by  SBA,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture      60. 0  to    70.0 

Forgiveness  and  other  ad- 
justments on  outstanding 
loans  (Agriculture,  HHFA, 
VA,  and  President)  _ 7.  0  to    10.0 

Tax     refunds     and     offsets 

(Treasury) 20.0  to    3O.0 


Subtotal  n 87.0  to  110.0 

m.  RESTORATION  OF  FEDERAL 
FAdLITIES  AND  DIRECT  FED- 
ERAL OPERATIONS 

Defense  facilities,  etc.  (De- 
fense)   35.6 

Alaska  Railroad  (Interior)..  27.0 

All  other  Federal  agencies —  19.8 


Subtotal  III. 


82.1 


Grand    total    (nearest 

million) 325.0  to  414.0 

» Single  figures  have  been  added  into  bott 
totals. 

The  lessons  for  the  Nation  from  this  lef- 
islative   history   of    the    Alaska   earthqusto 


relief  bills  In  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
fess are  that  while  we  have  the  necessary 
machinery  to  move  quickly  and  effectively 
^ough  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  the  Armed  Services  to  take  emergency 
steps  to  repair  the  public  facilities  damaged 
bv  a  disaster  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth- 
nuake  which  struck  Alaska,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  aid  adequately  the  private  sector 
^a  stricken  economy  or  to  bolster  the  econ- 
omies of  State  and  local  governments,  the 
income-producing  base  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged.  Legislation 
is  sorely  needed  in  these  areas  before,  not 
after,  disaster  strikes. 

A    GREAT    STEP    FORWARD 

The  people  of  this  land  may  feel  more 
secure  about  their  civU  rights  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Congress  this  year. 
Heavy  bipartisan  majorities  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  enacted 
Into  law  the  most  comprehensive  civil  rights 
measure  In  history.  The  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  making  real  to  all  Americans 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  the  right 
for  all  to  enjoy  equal  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  equal  right  to  public  facilities  and 
public  education  and  a  right  to  enjoy  equal 
opportunity. 

The  law  is  fair  and  restricts  no  individual's 
freedom  so  long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of 
others.  It  has  taken  a  century  for  us  to 
move  this  far  and  the  path  is  long. 

On  August  28,  1963,  I  sat  on  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  one  of  200.000  Ameri- 
can citizens  gathered  there  for  the  peaceful 
march  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  Ten  months 
later  the  Senate  approved  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  This  notable  achievement  was  accom- 
plished by  the  bill's  floor  manager,  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  used  skill,  tact,  and 
gallantry  to  secure  adoption  of  this  epoch- 
making  legislation.  President  Johnson  pro- 
vided superb  leadership  and  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  fought  a  good,  clean,  and  hard 
fight  against  Its  passage. 

I  do  want  to  sound  a  note  of  caution. 

With  the  final  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  the  mlllenlum  for  our  colored 
fellow  citizens  In  the  United  States  will  not 
have  arrived.  The  Inequalities  and  Inequi- 
ties built  up  against  them  over  a  hundred 
years  cannot  be  erased  overnight  by  the  mere 
passage  of  a  law.  I  wish  that  were  the  case, 
but  it  is  not. 

More  Is  needed  to  wipe  away  the  century- 
old  Inequalities,  and  inequities  than  the 
passage  of  this  much-needed  bill.  There 
must  be  vigorous  enforcement  of  Its  provi- 
sions. 

But  more  Is  called  for  than  vigorous  en- 
forcement. Inequalities  have  come  about 
through  lack  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. Much  more  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional facilities  must  be  made  available. 
Negroes  who  cannot  compete  in  the  em- 
ployment market  because  of  missed  educa- 
tional opportunities  must  have  readily 
available  such  training  as  Is  necessary  to 
permit  them  to  catch  up.  This  will  take 
time  and  patience  and  a  desire  to  learn. 

But  a  great  step  forward  in  the  attain- 
ment and  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans  has  been  taken  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  Its  passage  comes  far  too 
late  and  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

As  a  member  of  Senator  Humphrey's  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  I  undertook  a  study  late 
In  1962  ard  early  in  1963  of  the  US.  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs  in  10 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries  (Tur- 
key, Iran,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Israel, 
Greece,  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Egypt).  Subse- 
quently, I  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  lengthy 
report  analyzing  the  U.S.  AID  program  in 
each  of  these  countries  and  recommending 
21  ways  in  which  the  administration  of  the 
AID  program  could  be  Improved. 


Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have,  as  a 
firm  believer  that  the  U.S.  AID  program 
should  be  Improved  in  its  administration  if 
It  is  to  be  an  effective  tool  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, sought  to  change  the  manner  in  which 
it  Is  being  administered.  Many  of  the 
changes  which  I  suggested  were  resisted 
Initially  by  the  AID  administrators  but  later 
were  incorporated  in  the  law  and  have 
proved  to  be  helpful  to  the  program. 

For  example,  in  1960  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
would  require  every  nonmllitary  public 
works  project  under  the  foreign  assistance 
program  to  meet  the  same  standards  of  eco- 
nomic justification,  as  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  must  be  met 
by  similar  projects  in  the  United  States. 
This  proposal  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
AID  administrators.  In  the  Senate  vote  on 
my  amendment,  it  was  narrowly  defeated, 
40-45.  And  yet,  the  very  next  year,  without 
fanfare,  this  same  provision  was  Incorporated 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  AID  administrators.  This  provi- 
sion is  still  the  law. 

Similarly,  In  my  Middle  East  report,  I 
pointed  out  that  each  time  we  made  a  de- 
velopment loan  under  the  foreign  assistance 
program  at  terms  of  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent Interest,  repayable  In  40  years  with  a 
moratorium  on  repayment  of  principal  for 
the  first  10  years,  we  were  making  a  hidden 
grant  to  the  recipient  nation.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause the  United  States  must  pay  about  4 
percent  interest  on  the  money  It  borrows  to 
make  these  loans. 

My  attempts  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  require  that  interest  be  charged 
foreign  countries  at  the  same  rate  paid  by 
the  United  States  for  its  borrowings  were 
fiercely  resisted. 

However,  progress  is  being  made  In  this 
area.  This  year  the  interest  rate  was  raised 
from  three -fourths  of  1  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  to  1  percent  and  from  2  to  21/2  per- 
cent thereafter.  Even  this  change — Inade- 
quate as  It  might  be — will  save  American 
taxpayers  $100  million  during  the  course  of 
the  repayment  of  the  foreign  aid  loans  made 
this  year  alone. 

With  respect  to  foreign  affairs  generally,  I 
have  vigorously  opposed  further  foreign  aid 
to  Egypt  so  long  as  that  nation  continues  to 
arm  for  aggression  against  its  neighbors.  In- 
directly using  our  foreign  aid  for  that  pur- 
pose and  engaging  as  it  is  in  an  aggressive 
war  in  Yemen.  Indonesia,  as  we  know,  ptir- 
sues  a  similar  aggressive  tack  in  southeastern 
Asia  and  I  have  opposed  aid  to  Indonesia. 

I  have  also  oppoeed  our  armed  intervention 
in  South  Vietnam  contending  for  months 
now  that  the  conflict  in  that  country  can 
be  settled  not  by  military  means  but  by  diplo- 
matic efforts  at  a  United  Nations  conference 
table. 

CONSERVATION     OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES 

The  88th  Congress  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  preserving  this  Nation's  nat- 
ural beauty  and  for  providing  recreational 
facilities  for  the  public,  thereby  continuing 
the  work  begun  in  the  87th  Congress.  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  in  Texas,  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California,  and 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  Massachu- 
setts were  created  by  the  87th  Congress. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  we  have  added  the 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Riverway  in  Missouri, 
Canyon  Lands  National  Park  in  Utah,  and 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  In  New  York. 
The  Senate  has  approved  two  other  areas  of 
particular  Interest — the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan,  and  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
projects  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  important 
movement  to  save  in  as  nearly  possible  their 
primitive  state  the  still  not  fully  developed 
and  built-up  areas  for  the  future  pleasure 
*of  all  the  American  people. 

After  8  years  of  study  and  compromise,  the 
Congress  has  approved  the  wilderness  bill. 


Public  Law  88-577  sets  aside  a  9.2-milllon- 
acre  preservation  system  which  may  be  ex- 
panded to  14.7  million  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  as  a  wilderness  unavailable  for 
commercial  use.  The  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  which  I  serve 
did  not  want  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  to  hurt  the  economy.  In  our  report 
we  specified: 

"There  will  be  no  withdrawal  of  lands  from 
the  tax  base  of  the  counties  or  communities; 
no  withdrawal  of  timberlands  on  which  lum- 
bering operations  depend,  nor  any  with- 
drawal of  present  grazing  or  mining  rights." 

The  public  law  specifies  that  each  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  for  designation 
as  "wilderness"  shall  become  effective  only 
if  so  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

We  have  authorized  under  Public  Law  88- 
379  a  10-year,  $82.5  million  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  land -grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  expand  water  resources  research  and 
scientific  training.  This  program  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  to  be  started  by  the  Con- 
gress and  to  be  conducted  by  the  States, 
because,  under  present  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  utilization,  water  requirements 
will  exceed  usable  supply  In  all  or  parts  of  26 
of  our  50  States.  Including  California,  Ore- 
gon, Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  as 
well  as  the  populous  Eastern  States.  Alas- 
ka's water  supply  at  present  Is  sufficient. 

Alaskans,  better  than  residents  of  other 
States,  know  the  urgency  for  modernizing 
our  public  land  laws  and  regulations.  This 
Congress  has  approved  Public  Law  88-60G, 
which  establishes  a  19 -member  bipartisan 
commission  to  conduct  a  review  of  this 
problem. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
homesteaders  throughout  the  State  have 
been  writing  to  me  to  describe  their  problems 
with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Geological  Survey. 

Obviously  the  application  today  of  laws 
designed  for  the  19th  century  tends  to  obfus- 
cate the  problems.  Alaskan  homesteaders 
face  enough  challenges.  They  do  not  need 
the  added  impediment  of  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic action. 

The  review  commission  established  will,  I 
hope,  make  it  unnecessary  to  establish  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals  which  I  first 
suggested  and  introduced  authorizing  lan- 
guage to  create  on  April  4,  1962,  In  the  87th 
Congress  and  subsequently  reintroduced  this 
Congress.  Many  Senators  sponsored  this 
bill.  Congress  must  make  certain  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  dis- 
position of  public  lands  are  Interpreted  and 
applied  uniformly  and  equitably. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  88-578  will  help  our 
States  and  Federal  agencies  meet  present 
and  future  outdoor  recreation  demands. 
The  Senate  Interior  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  to  prevent  arbitrary  action  by  offi- 
cialdom. I  personally  would  object  to 
charging  an  entrance  fee  to  our  Alaska  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  although  it  Is 
customary  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  But  where,  as  in  Mount  McKlnley 
National  Park,  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Katmal  National  Monument — 
areas  of  superb  scenery — there  has  been  lit- 
tle or  no  installation  of  facilities  or  accom- 
modations by  the  Federal  Government,  I 
would  find  It  highly  objectionable  If  visitors 
were  charged  a  fee  merely  to  go  in  and  look 
at  the  wonderful  scenery  provided  free  by 
nature. 

No  fees  of  any  kind  may  be  charged  under 
authority  of  this  act:  First,  for  use  of  any 
waters;  second,  for  travel  through  areas  on 
Federal-aid  highways  or  any  road  within  the 
national  forest  system  or  a  public  land  area; 
third,  for  access  to  private  inholdings;  fourth, 
for  any  commercial  or  other  activities  not 
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In  the  budget  were  these  items 

by  the  President:    Flood  control 

's  Point.  $20,000;   Knik 

$50,000;     Seward,     $15,000;     Tanana 

Nenana,    $19,000;    Valdez    glacier 

$5,000;    and   navigation   investlga- 

:  Jry  Straits-Wrangell  Narrows,  $2,000; 

Harbor,    $17,000;    Knik   and    Tum- 

iirms   causeways,   $45,000;    and   Kake 

$17,000. 
I^tal  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
000. 
works  appropriations,  1965;  Sen- 
House  conferees  approved  a  public 
appropriation  totaling  $1,693,000   for 
for  fiscal  year   1965.     The  total  In- 
1500,000  added  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
Committee  for  Investigation  of  ap- 
27  navigation  projects  to   de- 
the  extent,  if  any,  of  earthquake 
and   to   make   repairs. 
(  onferees  kept  $25,000  added  by  the 
start  a  navigation  siirvey  on  the 
liver,  $10,000,  and  to  initiate  a  break- 
p  rotection  and  harbor  facilities  study 
Bay,  $15,000. 

projects   approved   include   Snetti- 

,000  for  preconstruction  planning; 

on      surveys — Dry      Stralt-WrangeU 

$72,000;  Gastlneau  Channel.  $25,000; 

Harbor,     $21,000;      Bllng     Cove, 

Knik  and  Tumagaln  Arms,  $27,000; 

$15,000;    Sergius   Narrows,   $16,000; 

was  provided  for:  Ketchikan  Creek 

survey,  $25,000;  Kachemak  Bay 

osion  survey,  $32,000;  and  three  op- 

uid  maintenance  programs:  DilUng- 

,  $100,000;  Nome  Harbor,  $62,000; 

Uver.  $3,000. 

in  the  1965  act  was  $450,000  for 

of   Reclamation   investigations   and 

$305,000    for    operation    and 

of  the   Eklutna  hydroelectric 

lear  Anchorage. 
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Congress  appropriated  the  neces- 
.000  to  complete  the  Rampart  Dam 
study  approved  on  April  24,  1959,  at 
by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
That  resolution  requested  the  Board 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  "to  de- 
the  advisability  of  improvements  in 
of  hydroelectric  power  and  other 
1  ises    in    the    Yukon    River    basins, 
vith  particular  reference  to  the  Ram- 
site." 
4>tal  appropriation  by  the  Congress 
or  the  complete  Investigation  of  the 
Canyon    hydroelectric    project    Is 


,0(0 


Rampart  would  be  the  largest  dam  in  the 
free  world  in  power  production  capacity, 
approximately  5  million  kilowatts.  Power 
could  be  produced  to  sell  at  2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour at  the  busbar  or  3  mills  trans- 
mitted to  tidewater  on  Cook  Inlet  or  Prince 
William  Sound.  Totad  cost  of  the  dam  is 
estimated  to  be  $1V3  billion — a  loan  which 
will  be  repaid  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest from  the  power  revenues  generated. 

The  Rampart  study  was  initiated  In  1959 
with  a  modest  appropriation  of  $48,750.  That 
start  came  when  the  Congress  overrode  the 
veto  for  the  first  time  in  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

This  fall,  the  comprehensive  Information 
collected  is  under  review  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  the  coming  Congress  we  shall 
try  to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  Ram- 
part's construction  and  work  for  Its  authori- 
zation In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 

CADASTR-AL    SURVEYS 

Under  the  Statehood  Act,  Alaska  was  al- 
lotted 103.5  million  acres  of  Federal  land  and 
given  25  years  in  which  to  select  it.  Com- 
pleting survey  work  on  land  masses  approxi- 
mating the  size  of  the  State  of  California 
required  speed,  use  of  modern  methods,  and 
agreement  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  as  to  what  constituted  a  proper 
cadastral  survey. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ear- 
ly in  1963  announced  its  intention  to  reduce 
its  budget  request  for  surveys  In  Alaska,  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  and  I  asked  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  what  could  be  done  to 
follow  the  Intent  of  the  Statehood  Act  since 
section  6(g)  specified: 

"Where  any  lands  desired  by  the  State  are 
unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  survey  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  requested 
without  any  Interior  subdivision  thereof,  and 
shall  issxie  a  patent  for  such  selected  area 
in  terms  of  the  exterior  boundary." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  sub- 
sequently directed : 

"A  reading  of  the  statute  and  the  commit- 
tee reports  on  the  legislation  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  leads  to  the  clear  and  definite 
conclusion  that  Congress  intended  that  so 
long  as  the  State  selections  meet  the  specifi- 
cally stated  requirements  of  the  act  there 
should  be  an  exterior  boundary  survey  of 
each  land  selection  made  by  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

"Therefore,  the  committee  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  cause  surveys  of 
Alaskan  land  selections  made  under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  85-508  (the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act)  to  be  executed  in  compliance  with  this 
report.  It  is  also  the  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Department  proceed  as  promptly 
as  possible  with  the  surveys  in  order  that  the 
time  limitations  of  the  act  admitting  Alaska 
to  the  Union  will  be  met." 

To  speed  work  on  the  Alaska  cadastral  sur- 
veys, the  committee  added  $300,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  of  Sl.960,000  for  cadastral 
surveys  in  Alaska.  That  amount  was  re- 
tained by  the  conferees  who  also  agreed, 
"•  •  •  that  the  directive  Included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  committee  with  regard  to 
surveys  of  Alaska  land  selections  made  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
(Public  Law  85-508)  will  be  satisfied  by  sur- 
veys of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  full  town- 
ships (even  if  composed  of  as  many  as  four 
land  selections)  with  monumentatlon  at  an 
average  of  2  miles  around  the  perimeter." 
olaciir  bat  national  monument 

This  Congress  approved  the  request  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  start  construction 
of  visitor  facilities  at  Glacier  Bay  National 
Moniunent.  The  approval  of  the  expenditxu-e 
of  $845,000  is  needed  and  one  I  have  long 
supported.  It  should  be  increased  substan- 
tially next  year  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate 
accommodations   for   visitors.     Within    the 


boundaries  of  this  monument's  23  mnu 
acres,  situated  less  than  50  air  milw^S? 
Juneau,  are  glaciers  of  grand  scale      ^'* 

Freeman  Tilden,  author  of  "The  Nii«««.. 
Parks:   What  They  Mean  to  You  and  2^ 

writes: here  on  the  coast  of  souo," 

eastern  Alaska  is  the  unrivaled  place  to 
the  life  of  the  glacial  ice  of  our  contin.Jf! 

Visitor  facilities  will  make  the  exploraUM, 
of  this  vast  and  beautiful  area  possible  wh» 
now  there  is  no  access  except  in  extrao* 
nary  circumstances.  •««- 

AmiNO  THK  FISHING  INDUSTHT 

Alaska's  fishery  resoiu-ces  will  be  strength 
ened  and  our  fishermen  aided  as  a  result  (rf 
action   taken   by   this  Congress. 

Public  Law  88-308  prohibits  fishing  in  ter 
ritorlal  waters  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain other  areas  by  persons  other  than  Vs 
nationals  or  Inhabitants.  This  bill,  s.  1988 
was  Introduced  by  Senator  Bartlett  aad 
Congressman  Rivers  and  became  public  law 
on  May  20,  1964.  Putting  teeth  into  the  law 
makes  sense.  Violators  of  our  3-mile  llaut 
now  can  be  fined  or  imprisoned  and  their 
catch  and  gear  forfeited.  This  provision 
will  apply  equally  to  the  12-mlle  limit  when 
Congress  authorizes  it — a  course  I  have 
urged. 

The  new  law  also  prohibits  the  taking  by 
foreigners  of  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  claimed  by  the  United  States,  Includ. 
Ing  crab  and  shrimp. 

Public  Law  88-309  coordinates  aid  to  Stat«« 
as  they  develop  their  commercial  fisherlee. 
It  authorizes  a  multimillion-dollar  aid  pro^ 
gram  under  a  special  apportionment  of  fundi 
formula.  No  State  may  receive  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  funds  available  nor  less  than 
one-half  of  1   percent. 

Public  Law  88-424  restores  to  self-employed 
U.S.  fishermen  eligibility  which  existed  from 
1798  to  1954  for  medical  care  in  hospital*, 
outpatient  clinics,  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
event  of  illness  or  injury  incurred  while  en- 
gaged in  their  hazardous  and  essential  occu- 
pation. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  protocol  amend- 
ing the  interim  convention  on  conservation 
of  North  Pacific  fur  seals. 

My  bill  to  extend  our  territorial  fishing 
waters  to  a  more  realistic  12  miles,  S.  1816, 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  has  been  favorably  received  and  I 
will  reintroduce  it  next  Congress.  We  could, 
of  course,  hold  to  our  3-nTile  limit,  but  the 
days  of  1805  when  the  limit  was  established 
have  passed.  Three  miles  were  chosen  be- 
cause that  was  the  distance  that  a  round 
cannon  ball  could  be  expected  to  travel  and 
hit  its  target. 

We  must  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
deleterious  effect  our  outdated  3-mile  limit 
has  on  our  fishing  Industry  before  we  slide 
from  fifth  place  to  an  even  lower  position 
among  the  fishing  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
fishermen  do  a  remarkable  Job,  considering 
the  handicaps  under  which  they  operate. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  EDUCATION 

This  Congress  has  enacted  more  educa- 
tional legislation  than  any  Congress  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Accomplishments  Include:  (1)  Construc- 
tion grants  for  health-teaching  facilities;  (3) 
low  interest  loans  to  tissist  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy;  (3)  a  $1.2 
billion  3-year  college  construction  program 
to  meet  the  expected  yearly  enrollment  In- 
crease of  350,000;  (4)  expanded  vocational 
education  and  construction  program;  (6) 
expanded  Library  Services  Act  extending  Fed- 
eral aid  to  urban  and  rural  library  facilities; 
( 6 )  expanded  and  Improved  National  Def enM 
Education  Act;  (7)  expanded  teachers  train- 
ing and  adult  education  program;  (8)  a  pro- 
gram for  training  teachers  of  exceptional 
children;  (9)  extension  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Control  Act;    (10)    expansion  at 
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the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Act;  (11)  ex- 
tension of  long-term,  low-cost  loans  to  In- 
clude students  of  optometry. 

Federal  aid  to  schools  in  impacted  areas 
under  Public  Laws  874  (operating  expenses) 
and  815  (construction)  is  of  great  importance 
to  Alaska  where  school  enrollment  Includes 
a  high  percentage  of  pupils  whose  parents 
are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  the  program  began  in  1951,  Alaska 
has  received  $57,740,000  under  Public  Law 
874  and  $34,695,000  under  Public  Law  815. 
Both  programs  have  been  extended  through 

June  30.  1967. 

The  amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  increase  amounts  available 
for  student  loans,  extend  the  loan  provisions 
to  students  in  postsecondary  schools  such 
as  accredited  business  and  technical  insti- 
tutions, include  among  eligible  institutions 
of  higher  learning  public  and  other  non- 
profit collegiate  and  associate  degree  schools 
of  nursing  and  allow  part-time  students  car- 
rying at  least  one-half  of  a  standard  aca- 
demic workload  to  receive  loans. 

Loan  limits  for  graduate  students  will  be 
raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  and  aggregate 
limits  for  such  students  from  $5,000  to  $10,- 
000.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
now  Includes  financial  assistance  for 
strengthening  Instruction  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages. 

Estimates  of  amounts  Alaska  will  receive 
for  student  loans,  by  fiscal  years,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1965,  $65,807;  1966,  $72,255;  1967,  $76,- 
567;  1968,  $78,581.  The  State  will  receive 
$5o!o00  per  year  for  guidance  counseling  and 
testing,  while  for  acquisition  of  equipment 
for  science,  mathematics  and  modern  for- 
eign languages  and  other  critical  subjects 
$95,345  will  be  available  annually  as  grants 
for  public  schools  and  $3,727  for  loans  to 
nonpublic  schools.  For  State  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  equipment  acqui- 
sition program  $50,000  annually  in  Federal 
funds  will  be  provided. 

Public  Law  88-230  increased  from  $7.5  to 
$12  million  per  year  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Indian  vocational 
training  program. 

Public  Law  88-214  waived  the  State  match- 
ing requirement  of  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  extended  the 
act  for  2  additional  years  with  the  require- 
ment that  States  match  one-third  and  one- 
half,  respectively,  in  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

IMPROVING    THE   ECONOMY 

Despite  the  continuing  prosperity  for  a 
majority  of  Americans,  at  least  20  percent 
of  our  citizens  are  impoverished.  Yet,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  and  a  half,  we  have  spent 
more  than  $100  billion  to  aid  other  countries. 
Surely  we  can  afford  to  spend  less  than  3 
percent  of  that  amount  to  provide  the  same 
opportunity  for  American  unemployed  as  we 
have  offered  the  unemployed  in  107  foreign 
countries. 

My  bill,  S.  1121,  would  have  Increased  by 
$1.5  billion  the  $900  million  authorized  by 
the  87th  Congress  for  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act.  Funds  were  appropriated,  $880 
million,  but  the  act  ran  dry  early  in  1963 
leaving  undone  $717  million  of  worthwhile 
public  works  projects  approved  but  un- 
funded. Hundreds  of  other  projects  simply 
pended.  The  Congress  regretfully  did  not 
act  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  APW 
program  although  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  reported 
S.  1856  on  June  1,  1964,  following  extensive 
hearings    > 

The  Federal  Government's  war  against 
poverty  will  be  aided  under  the  programs 
planned  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  for  which  $800  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated. The  antlpoverty  program  will 
establish  youth  Job  corps  camps  on  public 
lands  and  at  residential  vocational  centers. 
It  sets  up  work  training  and  work  study  pro- 
grams   and    community    action    programs 


which  are  to  be  developed  and  administered 
locally.  It  Includes  adult  training  programs 
and  loan  programs  to  low-income  rural  fam- 
ilies, small  businessmen,  and  migrant  worker 
families.  It  establishes  a  domestic  peace 
corps  known  as  VISTA  (Volxinteers  in  Service 
to  America) . 

I  support  the  concept  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  Immeasurably  helps  in- 
dividuals and  communities.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  program,  while  presenting  an 
admirable  beginning,  simply  is  not  enough. 
Americans  living  in  poverty  need  Jobs  now. 
The  accelerated  public  works  program  has 
proved  itself  to  be  ope  of  the  fastest  means 
of  creating  such  Jobs.  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce my  bill  to  extend  the  program  when  the 
89th  Congress  convenes. 

This  Congress  has  improved  our  economy 
by  approving  the  1964  Revenue  Act  which 
reduced  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  by  $11.5  billion.  The  individual  reduc- 
tions increased  consumer  purchasing  power 
by  more  than  $9  billion  a  year.  The  corpo- 
rate reduction  amounts  to  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year,  which  is  added  to  business  tax 
cuts  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  provided  by  the 
Investment  tax  credit  and  depreciation  re- 
form of   1962. 

This  stimulus  to  Investment  and  consump- 
tion has  spurred  our  economic  growth  and 
helped  give  us  the  longest  and  strongest 
peacetime  economic  expansion  in  this 
century. 

The  Senate  approved,  on  September  25,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1964  which  gave  to  that  plucky  but  impov- 
erished area  tools  designed  to  make  possible 
the  economic  development  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  covering  an  11- 
State  area  containing  165,000  square  miles 
and  Inhabited  by  15  million  Americans.  The 
bill  was  not  approved  by  the  House.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  reported  the  measure,  I  shall 
urge  that  it  be  enacted  early  next  year. 

Need  exists,  too,  to  implement  the  existing 
legislation  which  created  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  which  has  created 
more  than  500  new  Jobs  in  Alaska  alone. 

As  we  battle  constantly  to  improve  our 
economy  we  must  realize  that  continuing 
poverty  and  the  population  explosion  prob- 
lem will  not  permit  much  change  until  both 
dilemmas  have  been  solved.  Runaway  popu- 
lation will  not  permit  our  society  to  prosper, 
and  family  planning  in  one  country  does 
very  little  to  change  the  entire  picture  if 
population  is  exploding  in  other  areas.  Ten 
thousand  people  die  of  malnutrition  or 
starvation  each  day.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  world's  3 -plus  billion  Inhabitants  live 
in  constant  hunger.  In  our  own  United 
States  30  million  Americans  go  to  bed  hungry 
each  night. 

Our  world  population  growth  last  year  was 
2  percent,  confined  primarily  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  The  Increase  is  disturbing  when 
one  considers  that  a  3-percent-per-year 
world  growth  rate  means  that  our  world 
population  doubles  in  less  than  25  years. 

Congress  is  becoming  concerned.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark]  and  I  have  cosponsored  a  Senate 
concurrent  resolution   proposing — 

(1)  That  the  President  create  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Population  to  get  the  real 
population  facts  and  to  report  what  they 
mean;  and 

(2)  That  the  President  substantially  in- 
crease our  research  in  the  field  of  human 
reproduction  and  make  our  findings  freely 
available  to  countries  requesting  assistance. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Morris 
Udall,  of  Arizona.  Other  Members  have  ex- 
pressed interest,  and  our  mail  on  this  subject 
is  thoughtful  and  encouraging.  We  can 
solve  the  population-poverty  problem  if  we 
mobilize  the  knowledge  available  and  keep 
in  mind  that  we  do  not  have  to  ask  anyone 


to  do  anything  which  is  opposed  to  his  own 
particular  beliefs,  thereby  assuring  that  In- 
dividual choice  prevails. 

COLA  termination  OPPOSED 

The  Alaska  congressional  delegation  vig- 
orously opposed  the  1964  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission proposal  to  terminate  cost-of-living 
£Lllowances  paid  Federal  employees  in  Alaska 
and  other  offshore  but  nonforelgn  areas.  I 
testified  before  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  cited  statistics 
which  proved  that  the  25  percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance  in  Alaska  has  been  inadequate. 
For  example,  goods  and  services  are  23  per- 
cent higher  than  the  U.S.  average  at  Ketchi- 
kan, 27  percent  at  Juneau,  29  percent  at 
Anchorage,  42  percent  at  Fairbanks,  and  72 
percent  at  Nome.  The  bill,  H.R.  7401,  was 
not  reported  by  the  House  committee.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  however,  has  or- 
dered a  review  of  COLA  in  Alaska  and  other 
areas  this  fall.  The  survey  in  Alaska  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  turned  over  to  the  State  Department  for 
analysis. 

HEALTH  CARE 

A  legislative  milestone  was  reached  this 
fall  when  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  to  44 
Incorporated  a  hospital  and  home  nursing 
care  provision  in  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  voted 
for  this  measure.  Regrettably,  the  Hoiise- 
Senate  conferees  could  not  come  to  agree- 
ment. President  Johnson  has  said,  "Most 
Americans  want  medical  care  for  older  citi- 
zens, and  so  do  I." 

So  do  I.  The  ever-present  danger  of  hos- 
pitalized illness  is  the  gravest  threat  to  the 
economic  security  of  the  elderly.  Our  social 
security  system  works  and  can  be  properly 
amended  to  include  hospital  care  for  the  men 
and  women  who  would  benefit  immediately — 
the  people  who  have  helped  build  the  founda- 
tion of  our  great  society.  I  am  confident  that 
we  shall  see  this  proposed  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress. 

The  legislation  has  been  and  is  misnamed. 
It  does  not  provide  medical  care;  it  does  pro- 
vide hospital  care. 

A   SQUARE   deal   FOR   HOMEOWNERS THE    HOUS- 
ING  ACT    OP    1964 

The  1964  changes  in  the  National  Housing 
Act  Includes  the  Gruening  amendment  which 
gives  added  meaning  to  the  words  "FHA 
insured."  For  more  than  2  years,  I  have 
sought  this  new  protection  against  struc- 
tural defects  for  buyers  of  homes  covered  by 
FHA-insured  mortgages.  Heretofore  the 
words  "FTIA  insured"  referred  only  to  the 
bank  or  lending  institution  insuring  the 
mortgage. 

No  legal  liability  upon  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  existed  to  insure  that  the 
houses  delivered  met  the  standards  of  spec- 
ifications established  by  the  FHA.  This 
deplorable  situation  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion In  the  87th  Congress  when  the  pur- 
chasers of  approximately  50  prefabricated 
houses  In  Eagle  River,  near  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  told  me  of  the  sorry  condition  of 
their  FHA-insured  homes.  Deficiencies  in- 
cluded loose  and  buckling  wall  paneling, 
leaky  roofs,  excessive  heat  loss,  interior  frost 
accumulation,  sloppy  installation  of  win- 
dows and  storm  doors  and  storm  windows, 
bathroom  exhaust  fan  not  vented  to  the 
outside,  and  other  examples  of  poor  work- 
manship which  caused  kitchen  cabinets  to 
pull  away  from  the  walls.  No  legal  recourse 
existed  although  at  my  request  the  FHA 
caused  the  builder  to  correct  the  defects. 

My  investigations  revealed  that  similar 
conditions  existed  in  other  States  and  many 
Senators  cosponsored  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Housing  Subcommittee  Chalnnan 
John  Sparkman  held  hearings  October  17 
and  18,  1963.  The  leglalAtlve  need  became 
increasingly  apparent.  The  Senate-approved 
bill  of  July  29,  1964.  contained  a  new  section 
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of  the  act  which  would  give  mean- 
words  "PHA  insured."     The  House 
In  conference  the  Senate  con- 
to    amend    the    language    by 
the  retroactive   provision    and 
the  words  "and  other  provisions" 
coverage  to  structural  defects, 
owner  of  an  FHA-insured  home 
needed   new  protection,   dating 
2,  1964.     If  he  finds  struc- 
he  is  to  request  assistance  from 
Housing  Administration   Com- 
not  later  than  4  years  after  insiu:- 
mortgage  and  if  the  property  is 
by  a   mortgage   Insured   under 
September  2,  1964.     The  FHA 
is   directed   to  issue  regula- 
be  new  consumer  protection. 

Jl,ASKA    CENTENNIAL    STUDY 
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Congress  approved  my  bill,  S.  49, 
which    authorizes   a   study   to 
the  manner  in  which  and  the  ex- 
which  the  United  States  shall  par- 
the  1967  Alaska  Centennial.    The 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
lave  explicitly  directed  the  Depart- 
C  ommerce  to  make  this  study  with 
in  salaries  and  expenses,  gen- 
The  report  is  to  be  sub- 
Congress  by  March  15,  1965.     New 
88-610  was  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
and  Representative  RrvEas. 


fiinds 
admliistration. 


Lair 
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(  THER    ALASKA   LEGISLATION 
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Legislation  of  primary  Interest  to  Alaskans, 

to  previously.  Includes: 

Law  88-266  permits  the  Federal 

to    pay    for    transportation    of 

vehicles  of  its  employees  transferred 

from  Alaska; 

Law  88-229   permits  forgiveness 

by  the  cities  of  Haines,  Skag- 

Hoonah  under  the  Alaska  Public 
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Law  88-429  authorizes   convey- 

8  acres  of  federally  owned  land  to 

village  of  Saxman; 

Law  88-289  gives  Alaska  5  more 

until  January  3,  1969,  In  which  to  se- 

lands  leased  under  the  Mineral 


Law  88-135  permits  selection  of 
State  of  Alaska  for  community 
purposes  to  be  in  units  as  small 


S  ate 


Law  88-157  Increases  percentage 

allotted  highway  funds  useable 

for   preliminary   and    precon- 

sngineering  and  design  on  primary, 

and  urban  roads  from  10  to  15  per- 

Alaska  $1  million  a  year; 

Law  88-34  authorizes  survey  and 

of  a  townslte  for  the  Juneau 


Law  88-389  authorizes  the  See- 
the Navy  to  produce  and  sell  pe- 
the  Umiat  field.  Naval  Petro- 
No.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  ald- 
exploratlon  and  development 
areas  outside  the  reserve; 

Law  88-409  authorizes  terraina- 

■estrlctlon  on  the  use  of  land  pre- 

to  the  city  of  Fairbanks; 

Law    88-351    agrees    to   relieve 

employees    of    the    Alaska    Railroad 

to  refund  to  the  Government 

srroneously  paid  them  as  retroac- 

increases; 

Law  88-173  reduces  the  annual 

requirement  on  repayment  of  the 

•s  employment  seciirity  system 

linemployment    trust    fund     (Reed 


A  aska'i 


Law  88-66  makes  possible  equl- 
es  in  adjudicating  sales. 


ICINEItAL^,    MATEBIALS,    WZTELS   STJBCOMMITrEE 

It  has  1  teen  my  privilege  this  Congress  to 
serve  as  ci  lairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Tnmiiity  A  lalrs  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
liaterlals,  and  Fuels.    Subcommittee  mem- 


bers have  worked  hard  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  domestic  mining  Industry. 
We  held  hearings  May  9  and  10,  1963,  and 
called  in  witnesses  from  public  and  private 
life  to  provide  every  possible  bit  of  technical 
Information. 

Our  attempts  to  help  revitalize  the  gold 
mining  industry  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  administration's  refusal  to  realize  that 
the  industry  cannot  survive  so  long  as  its 
product  will  bring  only  $35  per  ounce.  At- 
tempts to  establish  a  Gold  Procurement  and 
Sales  Agency  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  the  ofiBcial  agency  for  sale  of 
gold  for  nonmonetary  purposes  have  been 
unsuccessful  as  have  attempts  to  persuade 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study 
of  conditions  of  the  gold-mining  Industry  In 
order  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  remedial  measures. 

My  Gold  Mine  Revitalizatlon  Act,  designed 
to  compensate  domestic  gold  miners  for  dif- 
ferences of  costs  in  production  today  and 
costs  inciirred  for  the  same  work  in  1940 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bible,  Kuchel, 
Bartlett,  Metcalf,  and  McGovern.  The 
bill,  S.  2125,  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  but  adamant  opposition 
of  the  executive  branch  to  any  legislation 
in  aid  of  gold  miners  prevents  enactment. 
The  bill  was  widely  approved  by  the  gold 
mining  Industry.  Its  principles  will  form  a 
basis  for  future  legislation. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  1807,  applicable 
to  all  mining,  to  remove  completely  the  limi- 
tations on  deductions  for  exploration  ex- 
penses. The  Treasury  Department  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  bill  because  It  felt  that  ex- 
ploration expenses  are,  in  fact,  capital  in- 
vestment recoverable  through  depletion  al- 
lowances; thus,  says  Treasury,  their  allow- 
ances as  deductible  expenses  would  re.sult  in 
a  double  deduction.  I  countered  by  Intro- 
ducing S.  3073  to  allow  full  deduction  of  ex- 
ploration expenditures  by  mining  industries 
as  they  are  paid  or  incurred,  without  regard 
to  the  $400,000  total,  $100,000  annual  limita- 
tion now  in  the  Internal  revenue  law.  This 
bin  will  be  considered  again  when  I  reintro- 
duce It  next  year. 

NEW  mineral  laws 

1.  Public  Law  88-526,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Moss,  of  Utah,  provides  for  acreage 
limitations  increases  for  leasing  of  coal  on 
the  public  domain. 

2.  Public  Law  88-548,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Metcalf.  Mansfield,  Chi-rch,  Jordan  of 
Idaho  and  Moss,  Increases  acreage  limita- 
tions on  phosphate  lands  on  the  public 
domain  available  for  leasing  under  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  from  10,240  to 
20.480. 

I  SENATE    ACTION 

Senator  Bible  introduced  S.  883,  to  au- 
thorize leasing  of  the  public  domain  for 
development  of  geothermal  resources.  This 
legislation  is  required  to  allow  leasing  of 
the  public  domain  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  now  no  provision  In  law  for  this.  It 
passed  the  Senate  August  21,  1064. 

My  bill,  S.  1984,  would  liberalize  regula- 
tions governing  payment  of  oil  nnd  gas 
rentals  under  terms  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  by  changing  the  law  to  provide  that 
the  postmark  date  of  the  lease  rental  would 
govern  the  determination  of  timely  payment 
rather  than  date  of  receipt  in  the  land 
office.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 1,  1964. 

BtTDGET    REVIEWS 

The  best  way  to  determine  If  the  needs 
of  Alaska  are  being  met  is  to  trace  Inter- 
departmental budgets  of  key  governmental 
departments  serving  the  State.  This  budget 
information  from  statehood  to  estimated 
fiscal  year  1965  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Army   Corps   of  Engineers, 


October  s 

and  the  Department  of  Commerce,     it 
pears  in  chart  form  on  a  year-by-year  ba£ 

Since  statehood,  nearly  a  blllioii  dollar 
has  been  expended  and  invested  in  Alauyll 
by  but  five  departments  of  the  Federal  Qo^ 
ernment — the  Department  of  Agrlcultura" 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart! 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  ComB 
of  Engineers.  I  have  asked  these  departmeirS 
for  a  year-by-year  breakdown  and  their 
responses  follow. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
listing  of  Alaskan  development,  but  rather 
It  is  to  show  that  the  Government  is  in- 
creasing its  investment  In  the  State  and 
that  that  investment  expands  each  year. 

The  departmental  breakdown  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Deparfment  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural    Research    Service: 

Expended; 


lysa 

I960 

$342,786 
346,044 
384. 674 
402, 247 
422,  399 
425, 200 
435,600 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total 

2.  758, 950 

Forest  Service : 
Expended: 

1959 

2,390,666 

2,  694,  569 

3.  661  012 

1960 

1961 

1962 

4.  569  250 

1963 .- 

5,  805,  867 

6.  669  624 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

6,  860  100 

Total 

32.551,096 

Soil  Conservation  Service : 
Expended: 

1959 

132, 866 
135,314 
159  933 

1960 

1961. 

1962 

164,  545 

1963 

181,869 

1964  estimate 

203,  877 

1965  estimate 

215,000 

Total ___. 

1.192,894 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Expended: 

1959 _     

131,708 

1960 

377,  386 

1961 - 

459,  063 

1962 

1.  345,  688 

1963 

1,306,235 

1964  estimate 

1,031,951 

1965  estimate. 

4,  000,  000 

Total ___ 

8,  652,  001 

Rural    Electrification    Adminis- 
tration: 
Expended: 

1959 

876.000 

1960 

5. 155.000 

1961 

2.  524. 000 

1962 

6.  596. 000 

1963 

6.  338, 000 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

35,  290, 000 

Total _ 

56,  778,  000 

Federal  Extension  Service: 
Expended : 

1959 

107,  993 

I960 

107,993 

1961 

111,429 

1962 

138,  190 

1963 

158,008 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

193,871 
194,000 

Total 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

1,011.484 

196^ 

Department  of  Agriculture— Contlnuea 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service : 
Expended: 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 
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$222.  060 
249,  696 
322. 109 
320, 204 
432, 155 
441,839 
(') 


Total 1.  988,  063 

Agricultural    Stabilization    and 
Conservation  Service: 
Expended: 

1959 75,  345 

I960 84,078 

1961 89, 304 

1962 115, 254 

1963 131.461 

1964  estimate 144.776 

1965  estimate 190.  160 


Total. 


830, 378 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Expended: 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 


13,523 
20,  909 
16,  654 
33, 659 
42,  878 
37,000 


Total. 


164, 623 


Cooperative 

Service: 

Expended: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 

Total 


State       Research 


218. 143 
223,099 
225,  773 
248,  070 
250,938 
282,995 
330, 980 


1.779,998 


Statistical  Reporting  Service: 
Expended: 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  estimate 

1965  estimate 


21.224 
29,  720 
21.799 
28,  605 
30. 500 


Total- 


131,848 


Total,     Department     of 

Agriculture 107.  839,  335 


Department  of  the  Interior 
The  Alaska  Railroad: 

Appropriated:    1964 $20,000,000 

Expended: 

1959 17, 174.000 

1960 17,464,000 

1961 14.335.000 

1962 14.480.000 

1963 16.402.000 

1964 15,800,  101 

1965    estimate 53,971.000 


Total 149.  626,  101 


Bureau    of    Commercial    Fish- 
eries: 
Appropriated: 

1959 

1960 

1931 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965    estimate I 


Total 

See  footnote  at  en. I  of  taWc 
CX 1523 


3,336.970 
4,617.778 
5,  272,  302 
4.816.309 
3.  089,  000 
3,  700,  400 
3.  775.  400 

28,  608,  159 


Department  of  the  Interior — Continued 
Bureau     of     Commercial    Fish- 
eries— Continued 

Expended: 

1959 $4, 655, 797 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


421,  775 
264. 781 
816.309 
456, 000 
501,000 
377,  000 


Total 29,492.662 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife: 
Appropriated: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


655. 475 
813.670 
787,610 
919,050 
1,088,750 
824. 140 
865. 800 


Total. 


5,954.495 


Expended: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


641,513 
801.506 
765, 809 
919,050 
1.070,750 
766, 000 
848, 000 


Total 5,  812,  628 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 
Appropriated: 

1959 9, 130,402 

1960 7, 250,  813 

1961 8, 737,  564 

1962 13, 195,497 

1963 16,  029,  989 

1964 22, 3P8, 471 

1965  estimate 19,  200,  829 


Total 95.  943,  565 


Expended: 

1959 8, 703,  083 

1960 8, 606,  399 

1961 9.851,  590 

1962 13, 849,  749 

1963 15, 500,  437 

1964 17, 342,  282 

1965  estimate 19,  200,  829 


Total 93,  054,  369 


Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
Appropriated : 

1959 4, 850,  249 

1960 4, 817,  774 

1961 4, 637,  098 

1962 4, 099,  938 

1963 4. 510,  956 

1961 4, 247,  165 

1965  estimate 4,  195,  000 


Total 31,358.180 


Expended : 

1959 4, 892, 140 

1960 4,  812.  055 

1961 4. 682. 014 

1962 4,  004.028 

1963 4, 428.  354 

1964 4, 300.  878 

1965  estimate 4,  195,  000 


Total 31,  314,  469 


Bureau  of  Mines: 
Appropriated : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 


423,  9M 
428,  ItJO 
420. 000 
391,200 
395. 000 


Department  of  the  Interior — Continued 
Bureau  of  Mines — Continued 
Appropriated : 

1964 $507, 000 

1965  estimate 517,  OOO 


Total 3,  082.  200 


Expended : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


420.  169 
425. 189 
418,320 
391.200 
388, 000 
502.  000 
512. 000 


1965  estimate. 


3. 056.  878 


Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Appropriated : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


Total. 


504.  808 
522.  422 
552,  002 
643,  700 
647. 735 
1,263,400 
1,608,400 

5,  742,  467 


Expended: 

1959 

1960 

19S1 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


Total- 


617,  469 
504, 026 
542,912 
643.  700 
631. 143 
1,  192.912 
1.608,400 

5.  740,  562 


Geological  Survey: 
Appropriated : 

1959 2,  720,  000 

1960___ 2,968,000 

1961 3, 049, 000 

1962 2,  787,  000 

1963 3,336,  000 

1964 3, 614,  000 

1965  estimate 3, 170,  000 


Total 21,  644,  000 


Expended: 
1962 


3,020.000 


1963 3. 336.  000 


1964. 

1965  estimate. 


3.  614.  000 
3,  170,000 


Total 13,  140,000 


OflSce  of  Minerals  Exploration : 
Appropriated : 

1962.._ 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


11,000 
48,218 
92,  000 
79,  000 


Total. 


230. 218 


Expended: 

1963  — _ 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


48,218 
92,000 
79.000 


Total. 


219.218 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 
Appropriated : 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


23.800 
32. 694 
36,  300 
38. 300 


Total. 


129. 094 


Expended : 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 


32. 694 
36.  300 
36. 300 


Total. 


105. 294 


242^2 


Dt  partment 


Ottct  of 


Ap;  >it^rlat«d : 


I960. 

IMO 

1961 

1962 

19«3 

1904 

1 965  estlmate. 


Bs]  ended : 


1969- 
1963. 
1964. 


1 966  estimate. 
"^  Total 


Natlc  nal  Park  Service : 
Ap  >ropriated : 


1959. 

1960 

1961 __ 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1 965  estimate. 


Er  tended : 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
3  963. 
1964. 


]  965  estimate. 


OlBcc 


Food 
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Octoh 


^S 


of  the  Interior — Continued 
theSoUdtor: 


Total. 


$114,400 
109,900 
111.500 
122, 635 
98,  743 
117.700 
122, 281 

797,  159 


114.400 

98.  743 

117,  700 

122,  281 

453.  124 


959.  626 
1.418.932 
1,231.239 

627. 280 
1,  045,  748 
1,618,900 
1,951,200 


Total- 8,  852,  925 


1,829,044 
955, 137 
1,387,294 
1,225,142 
623,801 
1,  606.  223 
1.951.200 


Total 9.577.  841 

of  Territorlea: 


Ap  iroprlated: 

3  959 

I960 

IMl _ 

1962 

Total 

Bx^nded: 


1969. 
1960- 
1961- 
1962- 
1963- 
1964. 


1966   estimate. 


5.461.660 

290.  000 

250.000 

78,000 

6.  079.  660 


6.001.010 
4.  682,  783 
1.667,863 

1.309 
696 
600 


Total 12,  254, 160 


Total   expended.   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior--  353,847,306 


De  partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

and  Drug  Administration: 
Apbropriated : 

]959 $1,000 

1960 1,000 

:961 1.000 

:962 1.000 

:963 --  2.643 

1964 3.390 

1965   estimate 4.000 


Total. 
Obligated: 


14,033 


:959 

:960 

:961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1 966  estlmate- 


1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
2.643 
3.390 
4,000 


ToUl. 


14,033 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — Continued 
Office  of  Education  (some  State 
funds  required )  : 
Appropriated : 

1959 ! $5,467,943 

1960 9.203.206 

1961 10.327.413 

1962 8.683.638 

1963 12.209.614 

1964 10.369,866 

1965  estimate 12,465.930 


Total 68.727,610 


Obligated: 

1959 

1960 


5.417,941 
9.  132,798 


1961 10, 281,  275 

1962 8,683.638 

1963 ---  12.  088.  118 

1964 10.292,418 

1965  estimate 12.  451.  404 


Total 68.347,592 


Vocational    Rehabilitation     Ad- 
ministration    (State    funds 
required )  : 
Appropriated: 

1959 - - 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964-.' 

1966  estimate 

Total 


136,610 
145,612 
172, 950 
252,210 
305. 463 
544, 483 
406, 843 

1,964.171 


Obligated: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate. 

Total 


111,151 
119.464 
118.966 
169.912 
181.764 
444. 379 
367, 236 


1.612.872 


Public     Health     Service     (some 
State  funds  required)  : 
Appropriated : 

1959 23.  608,  834 

1960 12, 897,  709 

1961 14, 299,  271 

1962 14. 990.  310 

1963 -  15.898.777 

1964 22. 581,  631 

1965    estimate 21,788,420 


Total- 126.064,952 


Obligated : 

1959 16,  633,  559 

1960 19, 159,  681 

1961 13,684,308 

1962 13,  842,  013 

1963 —  15,  681,  949 

1964 21, 935,  708 

1965  estimate... 21,  788,  420 


I       Total 122,725,638 


Welfare    Administration    (State 
funds  required ) : 
Appropriated : 

1959 2, 147,  648 

I960 2,216,424 

1961— 2,  217,  717 

1962 2. 257,  923 

1963- 2,  426,  215 

1964 2.  670.  180 

1965  estimate 2,  979.  971 


Total 16.916.078 


Department  of  Health,  Education  m»d 
Welfare— ContlnuBO.       ' 


Welfare    Administration    (State 
funds  required) — Con. 
Obligated: 

1959 

1960. 


W.  147.s« 

1961 :::  Jj;^* 

1962 -'-"•'11 

1963 

1964 


a.  4ae.au 

2,670,110 


1965  estimate 2.97o' 


971 


Total. 


16.B16,(n| 


Social  Security  Administration: 
Approprlateid : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  estimate 


3,840,474 

4.321.751 

4.66fl,5«| 

6.339,875 

6,934,3« 

6.178.7« 

6.4a8.4J9 

ToUl 24.09a.5M 

Obligated: 

1959 3.840,474 

1960 4,321.7a 

1961 4,66«,5« 

1962 6.33fl.S7S 

1963 5.934.SM 

1964-- 8. 178,740 

1965  estimate 6,428,411 


Total 36,699,«n 


Total  expended.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare--. 


246. 215.  tot 


Corps  of  Engineers,  V.S.  Army 
Appropriated : 

1959 $2,008,000 

1960 498,000 

1961 1,622,000 

1962 3,046,000 

1963 1,522,000 

1964 2,635,000 

1965  estimate 1,  578,000 


Total 12,808,000 


Expended: 

1959 1.608,000 

1960 1,396,000 

1961 1,089,000 

1962 2,361,000 

1963 3,230,000 

1964 2,651,000 

1965  estimate 3,600,000 


Total 15,933,000 


Total  expended.  Corps  of 

Engineers 15,933,000 


Department  of  Commerce 

Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration : 
Expended : 

1962 _     $1,566,106 

1963 2.  514.20J 

1964 458.JM 

1965  to  date --  3.7M 


Total - 


4.  53a.0U 


Bureau  of  the  Census : 
Expended : 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966  estimate 


17S,40t 
1.W4 

2,m 

1,844 

3,074 

13,741 


Total. 


200,171 
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Department  of  Commerce— Continued  was  always  balanced,  calm,  aflBable,  and  sound  reasoning,  tireless  devotion,  and 

Domestic    and    international  friendly.    His  service  here  in  Congress  dedicated  service  which  he  demonstrated 

business:  was  marked  by  a  greatness  of  character  on  the  committee.     His  efiforts  on  the 

Expended:  that  will  always  be  to  me  an  inspiration  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1963 'ae'na  ^^  dealing  with  my  colleagues  and  fel-  the  House  OflBce  Building  Commission, 

1964-..------ 28  500  ^ow  man.    Not  only  hospitable,  kind,  and  and   his   endeavors   with   organizations 

1965  estimate-- '  courteous,  but  a  man  of  integrity  and  and  committees  of  the  Grand  Old  Party 

,j,Q^^^i 67,505  courage    who    can    stand    up    and    be  have  been  equally  outstanding. 

=====  counted.  I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Stirvey:  J.L.  will  continue  to  be  heard  from  for  Jim  Auchincloss.     His  presence  in 

Expended:  in  the  years  to  come.    I  predict  he  will  this  Chamber  will  be  missed  during  the 

1959 2?J'?SS  be  called  upon  to  serve  his  country  again  coming  years,  but  his  accomplishments 

I960 814, 700  in  another  capacity  and  the  Nation  will  here  will  have  added  much  to  making  our 

Ja«9 i' 061*  200  benefit  from  his  experience  and  lead-  future  tasks  more  meaningful. 

1963""-'.'-'-"--"----------        '923:100  ership.                                                                                             

j9g4'" 851,200  Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  OUT  ^^-^■^^— ^^— 

1965  estimate 2, 108,400  Colleague  and  his  lovely  wife  much  hap- 

piness  and  every  future  success.  Second  Annnal  Conference  of  the  Nation- 

o                                              ' —  _^^^_^_^.^^_  al  Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  SchooU 

E^°/^;                                    170  g80  Hon.  James  C.  Auchinclos$                                           

1960""" ni'.OOS  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1961 176.240  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  or 

1962 167.849  of  __ 

1963 169.260  iriTMirCI  HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

1964 - 202.218  HON.    JOHN    C.    KUNKEL  o,  o»«io*r 

1965estlm^ 249.000  of  Pennsylvania                                                             ot  oiaooN    

'                                 "'  FEWNBYLVANiA  jjj  rpgjj  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Total                                                1306  240  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  „.       .         ^  ^  -u       ,«„-> 

ioiai 1.  aiw,  ^w  Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

===^=  Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Weather  Bureau:  r^TK.rr-cr      >,     o        ,         *v:  ^^-   MORSE.      Mr.   President,   during 

Expended:  Mr.  lOJNKEL    Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  1964  there  took  place  in  Washington, 

;S«S I'lll'^  one  of  the  great  men  of  Congress  is  re-  D.C.,  on  May  17,  18.  and  19  the  Second 

960 2. 298. 000  tiring  after  22  years  of  outstanding  serv-  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Com- 

illl 2  6^'  SSS  ^^^  ^""t^^^  body  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  mittee  for  Support  of  the  PubUc  Schools. 

1??^::::::::::::::::::::::     2:;?J;SSS  N^^  -^T^y  ^^^  ^?^  ^l^'°''- J  'l^^'-  °J  This  committee  which  has  been  estab- 

1964 2.902.000  course,  to  a  man  for  whom  Members  of  Ushed  under  the  leadership  of  Agnes  E. 

1965  estimate 3.014,000  the  Congress,  Republicans  and  Demo-  Meyer,  in  my  judgment,  is  making  a  sig- 

,,„^  c^ajs  alike,  have  the  highest  personal  and  nificant  contribution  to  the  Improvement 

Total-- 17.812,000  professional  admiration-JAMES  C.  AtJCH-  of  the  American  pubUc  education.    It  is 

Maritime  Administration:  '"^SiSce"  1942  when  he  was  elected  to  the  ^  bipartisan  effort  whose  roster  includes 

Exoended-  omce  i»»^.  wnen  ne  was  eieci<ea  lo  ine  community  leaders  in  business,  labor, 

i?59-!^: 297  ^^l}".  ^°J^'f  \^^  ^^  Jl°*.'?f'^  5^"  agriculture,  and  the  professions  tn  all  of 

1964 1, 028  se"  in  the  discharge  of  his  duUes  and  re-  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 

sponsibilities  as  an  able  legislator.    He  bia.     It  is  a  nonprofit  organization  n- 

Totai 1.326  has  always  been  a  dedicated  and  ardent  nanced  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 

,„,„„,                — _=  supporter  of  sound  goverrunent  and  the  tions  which,  while  it  does  not  lobby  for 

F^nprfi^""  S^-  e^5f'"P^e  system  under  which  our  specific  legislation,  nevertheless,  through 

"^K!": 15,402.904  "'"ATa'^fuc'SS'^businessman  before  studies  on  school  financing  and  confer- 

1960 16.573  656  ent^T^AZSucal^SiTj^TAvc^^^  f"!^^'  '"v5^  "^  ^^^  ^^^  meetings  con- 

1961 12,600.117  entering  tne  political  arena.  JIM  AucHiN-  trives    the    essential   factual   basis    for 

1962 16.795.839  CLoss  Came  toknow  the  true  meaning  of  sound  legislation.    My  thanks,  as  chair- 

1963 19,631.902  Ascal  responsibility  and  sound  financial  ^an  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 

J964—  22,488,079  policy.     As  the  deputy  police  comniis-  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub - 

1965  estimate 28- 8^0- »oo  ^ioner  of  New  York  City  he  knew  what  ^^^  Welfare,  go  to  Agnes  Meyer  and  her 

Total                                 ,,3  04,  »a7  *''■  ""^  Tk  i>^  k''^^^  ^^?  ^^^  T''''^^^  °l  dedicated  associates    together  with  my 

Total "^'^^^''^^^  responsibility  by  loca^  law  enforcement  ^ope  tiiat  In  the  future  as  in  ttie  past 

Total   expended.   Depart-  Sfr^f  ?.Tp.    n7  thP^'^^^^^tnH?'^?  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^<^^e  ^  ^ave  the  benefit  of 

ment  of  commerce..-  164,334,251  EfJ  ^^^ipv  prpfnLv      A^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^ing   done   by   ttie   National 

=  ^^'"^^^  ^hey  ^^f  <^°5^y:    As  a  member  of  committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 

Grand  total  expended  by  <^e  City  council  and  later  as  a  three-term  schools 

five  departments. 888.169.798  mayor  of  Rumson^^^N^^^^^^^^  I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  the  ma- 

'  Figure  not  avaUabie.  CLOSS  knew  ti^^e  tribulation^         opera-  ^^^  addresses  delivered  at  ttie  Second  An- 

I  Cite  th^pL    exSfces  of  Jm  ^"^^  Conference  of  ttie  National  Com- 

AucmNCLOs?not  neceiSv  to  re^^^^^^  °^^^^  ^°^  Support  of  the  PubUc  Schools 

Tribute  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Pilcher  pr^v'ous  su?c^sL"  a^^^^^^^^^      JSe"  are  in!  ^/ether  with  biograph^^^^^^^^        of  the 

deed  praiseworthy  and  commendable,  but  SoStTthe  Reco^          ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  rather  to  illustrate  that  his  understand-  ^^Jz  k"w '„  "h;o/.fi«„  *»,o  o^^^cco- 

o,  ing  of  the  business  community  and  the  There  being  no  objection  ttie  addresses 

UnM    W     I    DDVAKI  nnoM  ^^^^^«^  °^  l^^^^l  government  through  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Re^^^ 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN  those  positions  made  his  service  in  the  "  'oUows: 

OF  SOUTH  cA«oLiNA  Congress  truly  representative.  Wexcome  to  the  Confirxnc* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Having   served   with   him   during   the  <^y    Agnes    E.    Meyer,    chairman.    National 

Saturday  nrfnhpr  t  IQgd  "^^th  through  ttie  81st  Congresses  and  Committee    for    Support    of    the    Public 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964  j^^,.  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^rj^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_  schools) 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  J.  L.  Pil-  grosses.  I  know  personally  that  he  is  one  ^  *^'  *^*"®  °'  ^^  committee,  I  want 

niER  is  a  southern  gentleman.    I  have  of  the  most  dedicated  men  to  have  ever  I^,  J!!!^^^  \,^!^^^Jt^''^l  i^.rrSi,r.°Z 

?a^'vis'iL^'1"'!?n^^°^^'^  ^'?^  '  ^7.^1,^  "^\S^T^^^-    Ihavesenred  ^rS^^'SS^See'^foi''i.ZT^i^l 

nave  visited  his  apartment  In  Washing-  with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Public  PubUc  Schoola  who  have  traveled  at  their 

ton,  and  in  his  oflBce  many  times.    He  Works,  and  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  own  expense  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
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have    made    this    sacrifice    because 

community  leaders  who  realize  the 

of  education  to  the  future  of 

and  to  the  freedom  of  man. 

meeting.  If  we  face  the  crucial  is- 

the  day,  could  become  a  turning 

the  war  on  poverty. 

since  I   gave  oiu  convention 
tllle   "Education   and   Poverty."   I   feel 
mat  I  did  not  call  It  "Education  and 
for  there  Is  a  sharp  dlstinc- 
bfetween   the   two.     When   I  grew   up, 
qmall   American   village   and.   by   the 
a  first-class  public  school,  we  would 
been  considered  poor  by  American 
today, 
nobody  in  that  village  had  an 
of  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  now  con- 
the  borderline  of  poverty,  but  since 
television,  and  refrigerator 
yet  been  Invented  we  did  not  realize 
were   deprived,   that   we   were    by 
destitute — and  yet   that   is  the 
1  ate  of  millions  of  Americans   today, 
enough  to  wear  and   eat,   and  we 
our  private  homes.     Never  did  we 
of   ourselves   as   being   impoverished, 
suit,  we  cared   about  things  of  the 
rather  than  material  possessions, 
this  convention  must  realize,  con- 
are    very   different.     Confronted    by 
educational  demands  of  automation,  we 
danger  of  splitting  our  country  into 
those  who  are  educated  enough 
a  part  of  a  highly  technological 
and  those  who  are  truly  destitute 
they    are    deprived    of    the    chance 
educated.     If  we   do   not   meet 
challenge  at  this  convention   we  face 
p)ESibllity    that    our    so-called    demo- 
joclety  will  come  to  resemble  a  great 
in  which  the  educated,  well-to-do 
will  be  obliged  to  become  the  sick 
to  the  Ignorant  and  the  Indigent, 
only  answer  to  this  dreary  future  is 
education  which  will  equip  every  Ameri- 
become   a   contributing   member   of 
economic    structure.     This    committee 
kind    of   knowledge    and    courage 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
y«ril  and  their  opportunity, 
constructive    possibilities    of    public 
are  limitless.     Let's  go;   let's  ex- 
Por  you,  the  members  of  this  com- 
are   the  kind   of  people  whose   dy- 
Is   now   the   essential   force   which 
our  society  from  falling  into  drab 
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AND  National  Devixopment 

^ Kenneth   Galbralth.  professor  of 

Economics,  Harvard  University) 

very  good  to  be  here  this  morning. 

say  that  I  shared  with  all  of  you  that 

and  touching  account  of  Mrs. 

early   poverty.      [ Laughter.]     I  was 

that  when  I  was  here  before,  speak- 

the  National  Committee  on  Pockets 

..^.  I  suggested  tentatively  (and  with 

modesty  of  someone  putting  forth  a 

s^lentlflc  proposition)  that  one  remedy 

was  for  the  poor  to  develop  en- 

imbltlon.  and  Inherit  a  good  depart- 

I Laughter.]     To  that  scientific 

I  Just  want  to  add.  this  morning, 

impeccable  proposition.    Those  who 

first   possibility   a   little   difficult 

want  to  marry  someone  like  Eugene 

[Laughter.] 

permitted  to  make  that  point  because, 

^ears  ago.  I  reviewed  for  the  Herald- 

and  the  New  York  Times  the  very 

and    really    distinguished    auto- 

of  Agnes  Meyer.     If  you  haven't 

you  should  get  it.    This  might  brii^g 

into  print.     She  makes  that  point 

about     marrying     somebody     like 

Meyer.    She  says  this  was  her  own 

remedy.     [  Laughter.  J 


c  onsidered 


You  are  all  aware  of  speeches  by  educators. 
They  have  their  own  well-defined  liturgy. 
They  are  essentially  Episcopal  in  character; 
they  draw  not  on  Papal  authority  but  on 
the  currently  approved  doctrines  of  the  edu- 
cational Episcopate.  They  are  also  impec- 
cably and  reliably  on  the  side  of  virtue.  And 
they  do  not  require  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience. [Laughter.]  I  am  conscious,  this 
morning,  that  I  am  speaking  In  this  tradition. 
Accordingly,  since  I  am  a  traditionalist.  I 
shall  begin  with  a  careful  obeisance  to  the 
commonplace. 

We  live  in  a  culture  of  high  and  increas- 
ing technology.  The  simplest  meaning  of 
this  is  that  machines  steadily  replace  both 
skilled  and  manual  tasks  and  steadily  appro- 
priate the  new  tasks  which  we  devise  for 
ourselves.  This  process  specified  to  a  re- 
markable degree  its  type  of  man ;  a  very  high 
level  of  training  and  Intelligence  is  required 
to  design  the  machines  that  replace  muscular 
and  manual  effort.  And,  on  the  whole,  a 
rather  superior  type  of  attainment  Is  re- 
quired to  keep  machines  supplied  with  ma- 
terials, to  sell  their  products  and  organize 
and  manage  their  environment. 

Radicals,  reformers,  and  humane  scholars 
once  watched  the  rise  of  the  machine  civiliza- 
tion or  the  machine  age  with  great  mis- 
givings. They  feared  that  It  would  reduce 
Its  people  to  automatons — they  would  be 
little  more  than  the  routine  appendages  of 
the  apparatus  they  served.  Karl  Marx  said, 
"The  miserable  routine  of  endle-ss  drudgery 
and  toll  in  which  the  same  mechanical  proc- 
ess Is  gone  over  and  over  again  Is  like  the 
labours  of  Sisyphus.  The  burden  of  labor, 
like  the  rock,  keeps  ever  fallini?  back  on  the 
wornout  labourer."  We  now  know  that  these 
fears  were  misplaced.  The  machine  Is  most 
easily  adapted  to  heavy,  repetitive,  and 
hence  drudging  tasks.  It  has  a  strong  back, 
fast  hands,  and  a  weak  mind.  These  are 
the  human  traits  which  It  first  replaces. 
Its  effect  Is  to  lower  the  physical  and  raise 
the  Intellectual  demands  upon  the  working 
force. 

The  commonplace  task  Is  to  urge  upon  you 
the  importance  of  preparing  people  for  their 
more  demanding  roles.  We  must  have  the 
scientists  who  will  map  the  course  of  the 
new  technology:  we  must  have  the  engineers 
who  will  bring  It  Into  being;  we  must  have 
the  technicians  who  can  operate  and  main- 
tain its  machinery;  we  must  have  the  very 
great  army  of  white-collar  workers  and  man- 
agers who  do  Its  paperwork,  find  its  markets, 
program  Its  computers,  keep  Its  accounts, 
write  Its  advertising,  wangle  Its  contracts, 
provide  its  management,  collect  Its  taxes,  and 
administer  Its  government.  To  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  realize,  automation  is  a  process 
by  which  we  take  people  off  the  assembly 
line  and  put  them  into  the  front  office,  into 
sales  conferences  or  Into  Washington.  And 
whatever  the  task,  from  inventing  the  prod- 
uct, to  designing  the  machine  that  makes  It, 
to  creating  its  demand,  to  getting  It  ap- 
proved by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  to  having  it  effectively  suppressed,  a 
fairly  high  level  of  education  is  required. 

Although  at  least  one  presidential  candi- 
date is  a  stubborn  defender  of  the  contrary 
view,  the  American  people  have  a  fairly 
shrewd  view  of  their  own  salvation.  They 
have  recognized  the  helplessness  of  the  per- 
son without  preparation.  This,  and  not  much 
else,  Is  behind  the  current  anxiety  about  col- 
lege admissions.  And  back  of  that  Is  the 
rising  concern  for  the  quality  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  for  these  determine 
whether  one — or  one's  offspring — will  survive 
the  competition  for  college  places. 

This  tension  will  Increase.  It  will  also.  In 
the  most  reliable  of  our  tendencies,  make  It- 
self felt  in  politics.  Increasingly,  those  who 
take  their  stand  for  economy.  Ignorance,  and 
the  McGuffey  readers  will  get  swept  aside. 
This  is  a  serious  political  prediction:  the  eco- 
nomic need  for  education  Is  evident  to  a 
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large    majority    of   our    people.     They  h» 
the  political  means  for  making  this  n^^w 
The    consequences   are   fairly   certain     » 

Khali    hnvp   tn  Inrronaa    crrootin   4.w-  _    .  *• 


Shall  have  to  increase  greatly  the  voium*  i- 
resources  going  into  education  but  we»». 
reasonably  certain  to  do  so.    The  much  Am! 


acute  problem  arises  from  the  very  unem^ 
distribution,  both  in  quantity  and  quaUtv  « 
these  resources.  A  man  arriving  in  the  ne« 
few  years  from  Mars  may  well  report  that* 
still  do  better  in  providing  everyone  with  » 
television  set  and  automobile  than  with  th« 
right  education.  But  he  will  marvel  mo«t 
after  first  meeting  some  of  our  people  ^ 
their  way  to  the  moon,  at  the  specimena  h. 
encounters  in  eastern  Kentucky  or  north 
eastern  Mississippi. 

The  drastic  unevenness  of  present  ^eparj. 
tlon  is  only  one  of  the  problems  of  educj 
tlon  in  a  highly  technical  society.  There  u 
also  the  question  of  whether  such  a  Bocletr 
can  employ  all  who  seek  employment,  hCTt- 
ever  well  they  are  prepared.  There  is  obvltnji 
danger,  if  it  cannot,  of  loading  too  great  i 
task  on  the  educational  system.  And  there  li 
the  familiar,  and  all  but  tedious,  question  of 
the  educational  requirements  that  are  u. 
sociated  with  Increased  leisure.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  each  of  these  matters,  but 
first  let  me  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
present  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The  profile  of  present  unemployment  and 
low  Incomes  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  thli 
Inequality.  In  March  1962,  according  to 
testimony  last  autumn  before  Senator 
Clark's  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower,  when  unemployment 
over  the  country  was  at  6  percent.  It  was  10.4 
percent  among  those  with  4  years  of  school- 
ing or  less  and  8.5  percent  among  those  with 
5  to  7  years  of  schooling.  Forty  percent  d 
those  without  work  had  eight  years  of  school- 
ing or  less  although  this  group  accounted  for 
only  30  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

In  1961,  the  median  income  of  those  with 
less  than  8  years  of  schooling  was  $3,279  (i 
bit  more  for  whites;  quite  a  lot  less  for  Ne- 
groes ) .  For  those  with  4  years  of  high  school 
It  was  $6,302.  For  those  with  4  or  more  yean 
of  college  it  was  $9,264. 

The  man  who  is  unemployable  because  of 
lack  of  education  has  become  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  highly  technical  society.  He 
cannot  produce;  he  requires  support  by  oth- 
ers. He  is  also  a  national  problem.  Heavy 
concentration  of  such  unemployables  la  to 
be  found  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
schools  are  bad — the  rural  areas  of  the  South- 
ern Appalachians  and  the  South — or  where 
the  educational  environment  is  regressive— 
notably  in  the  urban  slums  and  especially 
among  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexicans  and 
other  minority  groups.  But  these  people  an 
not  Immobile;  they  seek  work  and  find  theli 
way  onto  the  unemployment  and  welfin 
rolls  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  why  I  have  suggested  that  we  make 
this  unemployment,  and  the  poverty  which 
It  produces  and  perpetuates,  the  basis  for  i 
new  look  at  Federal  aid  to  education.  Thli 
issue  has  now  been  on  dead  center  for  yean 
partly  for  religious  reasons,  partly  because  of 
fear  of  Federal  control,  mostly  because  of 
the  resistance  of  those  who  make  talk  of  lib- 
erty, economy  and  fiscal  soundness  a  stalk- 
ing horse  for  what.  In  more  plalnspoken 
times,  was  called  simple  selfishness.  Instead 
of  continuing  the  debate  over  aid  to  iD 
schools,  I  would  urge  that  we  get  ahead  with 
a  program  of  Improving  the  poorest  dlfr 
trlcts — the  districts  that  are  producing  thou 
who  are  uneducated  and  hence  unemploy- 
able. Since  there  is  no  question  of  assist- 
ing all  schools,  the  question  of  aid  to  p«- 
rochial  schools — or  of  discrimination  In  with- 
holding such  aid — does  not  arise.  The  peopii 
who  most  fear  Federal  control  are  generally 
in  the  well-to-do  school  districts.  Thif 
would  have  an  admirable  safeguard  agalM* 
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Federal  intrusion  for  they  would  not  be  eligl- 

^''The  poorest  and  most  difficult  school  dis- 
tricts—the ones  which  need  the  best  teach- 
M»— are  presently  the  ones  with  the  poorest. 
And  many  such  districts,  whatever  theh-  defi- 
^ncies  In  other  respects,  have  a  fully  devel- 
noed  capacity  for  misusing  money.  So.  as 
a  further  step,  part  of  the  help  should  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  a  corps  of  teachers, 
school  administrators,  specialists  and  coun- 
selors enrolled  at  very  good  pay  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  specific  mission  of 
iroinK  by  invitation  into  the  substandard 
areas  and  districts  and  teaching,  attracting 
other  good  teachers,  helping  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  plant  and  otherwise  bringing 
these  schools  up  to  a  standard  level  of  per- 
formance. 

Here  then  Is  the  program.  Let  us  desig- 
nate the  problem  districts,  urban  and  rural, 
whence  come  the  poor  and  the  unemployable. 
Let  us  make  Federal  funds  available  for  the 
scboolplant  in  these  areas — enough  to  bring 
it  fully  up  to  standard.  And  to  make  sure 
this  money  Is  well  used,  let  us  establish  a 
National  Teaching  Corps,  recruited  from  the 
very  best  of  ovu:  teachers,  to  serve  in  these 
areas.  I  think  we  might  aim  at  an  initial 
corps  of  10,000  to  12.000,  to  be  expanded  fur- 
ther In  accordance  with  need.  We  should 
Insure  that  we  get  the  very  best  teachers  by 
the  simple  device  of  paying  for  it.  The  min- 
imum salary  should  be  around  $12,000. 

I  am  not  throwing  this  out  as  another  in- 
teresting idea.  It  is  something  on  which  I 
urge  (and  Indeed  I  venture  to  expect)  the 
active,  eager,  energetic,  personal  effort  of 
everyone  here  this  morning  and  everyone  you 
are  able  to  persuade. 

To  reduce  to  the  absolute  minimum  those 
who  are  unemployable  In  a  highly  technical 
culture  Is  a  matter  of  elementary  importance. 
We  do  this  through  education  not  because  we 
are  educators,  but  because  the  absence  of 
education  Is  the  cause  of  unemployment. 
(All  concerned  with  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty must  see  this — must  see  In  particular 
that  education  is  not  Just  another  good  idea 
for  dealing  with  their  problems.)  We  shall 
also  reduce  unemployment  as  well  as  unem- 
ployablllty  as  we  raise  the  general  level  of 
educational  standards.  In  1962,  when  unem- 
ployment among  those  with  4  years  of  edu- 
cation or  less  amounted  to  10.4  percent,  it 
was  only  1.4  percent  among  those  with  at 
least  some  college  education.  Reasonable 
equality  in  the  chance  to  hold  Jobs  Is  Impor- 
tant; within  the  limits  of  natural  aptitude 
and  ability  It  Is  what  education  accomplishes. 
However,  we  must  not  load  on  the  educa- 
tional system  the  whole  task  of  preventing 
unemployment  In  a  highly  technical  society. 

Modern  technology — automation  and  its 
associated  changes — enables  us  to  get  more 
and  more  goods  from  given  effort.  The  an- 
swer of  many  economists  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  that  this  poses  is  to  urge  the 
production  of  more  and  more  goods  so  that 
the  demand  for  workers  remains  constant 
despite  the  diminished  labor  effort  that  is 
required.  And  then  still  more  production  Is 
urged  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  the 
labor  force.  I  doubt  if  this  is  more  than  a 
temporary  solution. 

Machinery,  as  I  have  said,  enables  us  to 
produce  things  with  less  effort.  Sooner  or 
later — and  it  will  be  sooner  rather  than 
later — we  will  have  to  accept  the  logic  of  a 
machine  civilization  and  expend  less  effort. 
To  be  more  exact,  we  shall  have  to  continue 
to  accept  the  logic  of  the  machine  because 
for  decades  now  we  have  been  steadily  re- 
ducing the  workweek.  The  40-hour  week  is 
not  the  end  of  this  road. 

I  do  not  think  a  shorter  workweek  or 
longer  paid  vacations  would  be  a  tragedy. 
We  still  have  numerous  needs  to  fill.  But 
we  must  be  skeptical  of  the  notion  that  more 
goods  are  inherently  a  mark  of  greater  pro- 
duction than  more  leisure.    Like  belief  and 


unearned  income,  too  much  free  time  is 
something  that  is  always  thought  peculiarly 
debilitating  for  other  people.  We  are  in- 
variably much  more  sanguine  about  the  ef- 
fect of  well-earned  leisure  on  ourselves.  The 
average  American  will  survive  a  further 
shortening  of  the  workweek,  a  further  in- 
crease in  paid  vacation  time  and  with  re- 
markably little  damage.  The  story  Is  told 
in  Massachusetts  of  an  incident  during  the 
senatorial  campaign  in  1962  of  Mr.  Edward 
Kennedy,  the  extremely  able  brother  of  the 
late  President.  By  the  standards  of  this  age 
of  septuagenarians  and  octogenarians,  he 
was  rather  young.  Inevitably  his  age  and 
experience  were  an  issue.  Campaigning  out- 
side a  factory  early  one  morning  he  was  sa- 
luted by  another  Celt — elderly  and  gnarled. 
The  old  workman  said:  "Teddy,  me  boy,  I 
hear  ye've  never  done  a  day's  labor  in  yere 
life.  Well,  let  me  tell  ye  lad,  ye  haven't 
missed  a  thing."     [Laughter.] 

I  am  less  sure  about  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion for  a  society  with  more  leisure  time. 
Obviously  we  can't  spend  our  free  time 
breathing  gasoline  fumes  in  traffic  Jams. 
[Laughter.]  Perhaps  the  answer  is  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  liberal  education. 
This,  according  to  some  of  my  friends,  will 
insure  that  factory  workers  and  service  sta- 
tion attendants  will  perform  their  allotted 
stint  and  then  betake  themselves  gratefully 
to  long  hours  with  Proust  and  Mozart  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  busy  replacing  these 
with  yet  greater  compositions.  [Laughter.] 
Perhaps,  for  a  while,  we  should  set  more 
modest  goals. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  insure  that  we  con- 
tinue the  diverse,  experimental,  and  progres- 
sive tradition  of  American  education.  This 
provides  the  setting  for  a  diverse  and  ex- 
ploratory view  of  life;  it  Is  right  for  a  so- 
ciety In  which  the  Individual  Is  trained  not 
for  a  particular  economic  function  but  for  a 
resourceful  use  of  all  his  time.  One  gathers 
that  those  who  argue  for  a  return  to  funda- 
mentals— to  homely  virtues,  the  three  R's 
and  regular  morning  prayers — hope  to  man- 
ufacture a  more  tractable  type  of  citizen — 
one  who  works  hard,  foreswears  complaint, 
has  no  inconvenient  aspirations,  no  disturb- 
ing ideas,  and  does  not  Join  unions.  One  won- 
ders what  happens  if  their  man  gets  tired 
of  his  rocking  chair.  He  might  be  the  most 
obstreperous  of  all.     [Laughter.] 

Certainly  our  educational  system  must 
have  a  dual  function.  One  task  is  to  equip 
people  for  making  a  living.  The  other  and 
increasingly  important  task  is  to  provide 
everyone  with  the  interests  that  make  living 
worthwhile.  This  is  related  to  a  further 
task. 

We  sometimes  imagine  that  science  and 
technology  are  the  final  frontiers.  We  press 
these  back  year  by  year;  beyond  them  is 
nothing.  This  is  not  so.  Beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  and  technology  are  those  of 
taste,  charm,  and  beauty.  There  is  nothing 
effete  or  precious  about  this;  it  is  the  most 
commonplace  of  sequences.  Once  a  man  had 
provided  himself  with  shelter,  he  began  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  consider  its  architecture. 
Once  clothing  was  available,  he  began  to  con- 
sider Its  design.  Similarly  with  his  pottery, 
conveyance,  and  sarcophagus.  The  prepara- 
tion of  food  soon  became  not  a  problem  In 
nutrition  but  an  exercise  in  art.  It  seems 
likely  that  a  fairly  early  stage  after  women 
were  devised,  men  became  additionally  In- 
terested In  how  they  looked.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  had  far  more  success  in  the  last 
20  years  in  pressing  the  technical  than  the 
esthetic  dimension  of  progress.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  United  States  was  far  less  technically 
advanced  and  far  less  prosperous  than  It  is 
today.  It  was  not  less  beautiful.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  much  more  beautiful.  Every 
time  a  politician  or  an  economist  tells  you 
that  the  gross  national  product  has  gone  up, 
you  must  promptly  ask  what  the  cost  was  In 
public  charm  and  beauty.     We  are  surely  not 


indvistriallzlng  for  the  sake  of  making  all  of 
the  United  States  look  like  Jersey  City. 
[Laughter.] 

As  we  understand  that  technology  is  not 
the  final  frontier,  we  will  give  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  world  of  esthetics  that  lies 
beyond.  Our  educational  system  will  seek 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  this  world. 
We  will  prepare  ourselves  and  our  children 
for  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  bringing 
symmetry,  charm,  and  beauty  to  our  environ- 
ment. We  have  barely  begun  to  assert  the 
claims  of  beauty  against  billboards,  roadside 
commercial  pollution,  the  utility  towers  and 
telephone  poles,  the  progenitors  of  urban 
sprawl.  There  is  still  a  measure  of  indigna- 
tion that  anything  or  anyone  should  inter- 
fere with  technological  and  economic  con- 
venience. However,  this  next  step  is  also  in- 
evitable. As  I've  said,  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  economic  and  technical  accomplishment, 
all  people  want  charm  and  beauty  in  their 
lives.  Americans  are  no  exception.  We  are 
not,  in  contrast  with  all  other  cultures,  more 
resolutely  Philistine  in  our  attitudes.  The 
next  great  task  of  our  schools  is  to  insure 
that  they  are  not. 

Education  and  Cultural  Poverty 
(By  Harold  Taylor,  vice  chairman,  National 
Committee    for    Support    of    the    Public 
Schools ) 

In  the  discussion  which  will  follow  these 
talks  by  Mr.  Galbralth  and  myself,  I'll  leave 
to  Mr.  Galbralth  the  definition  of  poverty 
in  economic  terms  and  say  only,  for  my 
part,  that  poverty  is  a  human  condition  in 
which  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are  in  such 
short  supply  that  the  human  person  suffers 
harm — malnutrition,  loss  of  vitality,  disease, 
continual  discomfort  and,  very  possibly,  an 
early  death.  That's  what  I  mean  by  a  situa- 
tion of  poverty. 

The  definition  of  poverty  Is  measured  in 
terms  of  annual  income  for  a  year  of  a  fam- 
ily's life  is  in  many  ways  ambiguous,  since 
$2,000  or  $3,000  a  year  for  a  family  In  one  part 
of  America  may  mean  some  kind  of  depriva- 
tion, and  in  another  part  of  the  world  would 
mean  affluence. 

I  will  therefore  assume  that  the  economic 
intricacies  and  implications  of  being  poor 
win  become  sufficiently  complicated  in  dis- 
cussion, and  I  will  turn  to  some  other  mat- 
ters related  to  our  poverty-stricken  culture 
In  what  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  under- 
developed countries  in  the  world,  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  a  ve-y  hard  look 
at  where  we  are  in  American  history.  We 
must  look  first  at  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  modern  education,  as  of 
education  in  each  phase  of  the  development 
of  Western  man,  has  always  been  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  behind  the  needs  of 
the  society  in  which  the  education  has  taken 
place. 

In  the  19th  century  the  need  was  for  a 
shift  toward  a  democratic  f o  m  of  educa- 
tion and  away  from  the  education  of  an 
elite,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  social 
changes  which  the  industrial  revolution  had 
brought.  Education  was  inadequate  to  meet 
those  new  challenges  of  the  I9th  century. 
The  world  has  now  changed  so  radically  that, 
within  a  matter  of  40  years,  for  example, 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  transfo  med  from  its  leisure- 
ly workday  of  9  or  10  o'clock  till  4  in  the 
afternoon,  with  long  weekends  in  which  you 
couldn't  find  the  President  unless  you  spoke 
to  him  through  his  wife.  World  peace  was 
then  a  matter  of  the  control  of  a  few  gov- 
ernments, and  relatively  minor  weapons. 

Now  the  President's  workday  is  from  dawn 
untU  midnight,  7  days  a  week,  and  one  can- 
not help  thinking  that  if  there  we  e  a  way 
in  which  Mr.  Johnson  could  wire  himself  up 
at  night  to  use  his  unconscious  and  his 
dreaming  time  for  affairs  of  State,  he  would 
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r^cal  shift  In  world  affairs  has  made 

peace,   national   welfare,   security. 

national  well-being,  things  which 

have  to  do  with  the  control  of  a 

in   Europe,   conversations 

slderly  diplomats,  and  the  control  of 

bombers. 

matters  are  now  of  enormous  size, 

which  we  never  knew  before  and 

1  oo   few  people   now  recognize.     We 

with   single   bombs   which   can 

cities  and   10  million  people  at 

gcjvemments  which  can  cont-  ol  the  en- 

of  650  million  people  at  once,  ma- 

whlch    do    replace    thousands    and 

of  workers,  universities  contaln- 

100    students,    television    broadcasts 

reach  the  world's  millions  with  a 

i^essage.  poisons  which  can  kill  mll- 

fish.  drugs  which  can  cure  millions 

aeople,  books  for  the  millions,  films 

millions,  everything  for  the  millions 

little  for  the  individual. 

the  things  in  life  which   matter 

do  with  Individuals,  the  Individual 

being's  mind,  his  wants,  his  aspira- 

needs.  his  loves,  his  hates,  his  chil- 

his  friends.     They  have  to  do  with 

In  the  world,  and  the  world's  prob- 

gliantic  as  they  are  in  scale  and  serlous- 

;  simply  the  problems  of  individual 

beings  raised  to  the  millionth  power. 

we  look  at  the  chief  characteristic  of 

in    the    20th     century    we    find 

s  its  capacity  for  reducing  the  indi- 

the  status  of  a  unit  in  a  mass.    We 

dlfecovered   the  relationships,  as  Ken- 

Gjabralth   has  been   describing   them, 

the  economic  situation  of  any  society 

educational  system.    We  have  also 

the    relationships    of    inequality, 

to  do  with  social  habits,  bred  into 

as  new  generations  of  young 

taught  the  social  habits  of  segre- 

through    succeeding    generations    of 
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look  at  the  gap  between  the  days  of 

"8  and  1930's  and  the  Issues  of  the 

find  that  we  are  now  In  the  middle 

greatest  challenge  In  this  country's 

Our  last  enormous   challenge   was 

World  War;  the  one  before  that 

period  of  the  depression. 

we  look  at  the  1930 's  for  a  moment 

\^hat  happened  to  the  economy  then 

relation  which  it  then  had  to  educa- 

the  1930's  oxir  economy  lay  in  ruins. 

system  was  bankrupt,  the  social 

was  shaken  from  toi>  to  bottom. 

required  then  was  the  total  recon- 

of  the  social  order,  to  bring  back 

belief,  to  make  life  for  the  indi- 

^merlcan  possible  again. 

then   that   the   educator   and   the 

were    confronted    with    the    social 

in    the    20th    century.        Education 

fact,  an  instrument  of  social  change. 

be.  and  the  educators  went  to  work 

a  variety  of  Government  agencies 

projects  with  the  universities 

;  along  with  all  the  other  newly- 

igencies  of  reform  which  rose  to  meet 

of  a  society  on  test,  to  give 

sense  of  pxurpose  and  a  place  within 
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problems  of  the   1930's.   economic. 

ind  educational,  were  never  solved. 

ineqxuLllty.  social   injustice, 

instability    and  political   corrup- 

these  were  bnished  to  one  side  as 

unitfcd  our  resources  to  fight  the  war. 

we  emerged  from  that  war  we  Im- 

found   ourselves   in   the   tensions 

dlstrlctlons  of  the  cold  war,  neurotically 

about   communism   on    the    one 

affluence  on  the  other,  busy  with 

money  and  making  America  Into  a 

Throughout  all  those  years  of  the 

he  problems  of  the  1930'8  lay  dor- 
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mant,  unnoticed,  while  we  shot  off  our 
rockets  and  our  propaganda  messages  about 
American  white  democratic  values.  The  un- 
solved problems  of  the  1930's  now  face  us 
bluntly  again.  In  large  part  because  of  the 
dignity,  courage,  democratic  Instincts  and  so- 
cial protests  of  the  Negro  people. 

It  Is  they  who  are  helping,  and  who  have 
helped  now.  through  their  revolution,  to 
make  us  politically  honest  and  morally 
healthy.  It  is  the  demand  of  the  Negro 
for  equality  which  speaks  to  the  entire  de- 
mand of  all  Americans;  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  human  questions 
and  social  problems  which  we  have  been  neg- 
lecting through  these  postwar  years. 

The  difficulty  is  that,  as  we  have  moved 
through  those  postwar  years,  our  attention 
has  been  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  tech- 
nological problem.";- — to  technological  prog- 
ress and  to  the  concern  for  building  an  econ- 
omy which  could  sustain  America's  place 
in  a  competitive  world  order.  As  the  tensions 
in  that  world  order  Increased,  our  national 
goals  swerved  toward  an  over  concern  with 
that  kind  of  safety  which  is  related  to  mili- 
tary security,  economic  security,  and  political 
security. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  national  goals  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  security  has  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  major  issues  in  education 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  all  issues  in  social 
change.  As  these  national  goals  made  de- 
mands on  the  educational  system  for  the  de- 
velopment of  young  technologists,  young 
scientists  and  those  who  could  man  the  mili- 
tary and  industrial  establishment,  the  edu- 
cational system  itself  shifted.  The  currlcu- 
lar  changes  were  in  the  direction  of  develop- 
ing programs  in  which  the  academically  able 
could  fit,  in  order  to  move  up  through  the 
high  school  into  the  colleges  and  into  the 
graduate  schools  those  whose  scholastic  ap- 
titudes had  been  revealed  at  an  early  age 
and  whose  talents  could  then  become  useful 
to  the  managerial  elite,  later  to  occupy  those 
places  within  the  society  where  managerial 
and  technological  leadership  was  needed. 

We  have  imperceptibly  accepted  the  goals 
of  the  white  American  middle-class  society 
without  looking  at  the  effect  which  this  has 
had  upon  the  young  people  themselves,  in 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  their  cultural 
poverty.  As  the  curricula  have  been  re- 
formed by  such  extraordinary  efforts  as  those 
put  forth  by  Professor  Zacharias  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  physics  curriculum,  the  mathe- 
matics curriculum,  and  now  the  social 
studies,  one  finds  that  for  the  first  time  lEU-ge 
sums  of  money  are  being  expended  to  reform 
curricula. 

But  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
reforms  in  the  curriculum  are  those  most 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  white  middle 
class  and  well-to-do  students  for  the  academ- 
ic high  school,  and  that  those  desperate 
needs  for  economically  deprived  persons  (for 
whom  the  Negro  stands  as  the  greatest  ssma- 
bol)  have  not  received  that  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  concern  until  Just  these  recent 
months  when  the  protests  of  the  under- 
privileged have  grown  to  the  extent  of  a  na- 
tional movement. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example.  It 
has  been  true  all  along  that  the  integration 
of  the  schools  has  been  a  slow-moving  proc- 
ess. In  which  the  difficulties  of  the  schools 
have  to  do  with  the  lack  of  funds,  as  well 
as  segregated  patterns  of  residence.  This  Is 
true  of  all  the  major  cities.  In  the  cities,  the 
relationship  of  the  economic  support  of  the 
public  school  system  and  the  segregated  pat- 
terns of  education  themselves  is  direct.  The 
poorest  schools  in  educational  terms,  as  Pro- 
fessor Galbralth  has  pointed  out,  are  those 
with  the  least  money.  Those  with  the  least 
educational  opportunity  are  those  whose 
families  have  the  least  money. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  a  special  com- 
mittee advising  the  Commisslon?r  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  State  that  $250  million  in 


additional  funds  would  be  necessai^ 
achieve  integration  in  New  York  Cltvw  Jl 
schools  are  to  be  of  a  quality  approDruJ? 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  their  n»«!.^ 
There  is  this  kind  of  direct  relationsW^  »^ 
tween  the  economics  of  education  and  i«rt^ 
justice.  We  must  turn  our  attention  i^ 
ooUtlcal   nrnhlpm    nf  iidr,,, W)  the 


political  problem  of  using  our  economic  «>. 
sources  to  develop  a  fully  democratic  soeiwT 
We  need  to  look  at  the  fact  that  when^L 
conduct  a  national  talent  search  for  Bifu! 
young  people,  the  search  Itself  is  conduetaH 
with  certain  national  goals  in  mind  don^ 
nated  by  the  goal  of  economic  prosperu. 
There  is  very  little  concern  in  this  sLiS.' 
for  what  Professor  Galbraith  has  been  ^ 
ring  to  in  his  comments  as  the  development 
of  an  esthetic  value  system  consonant  with 
our   political   and   economic  system. 

The  method  of  selection  now  used  for  the 
discovery  of  talent  is  to  classify  the  coun 
try's  youth  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  paj^ 
academic  tests  which  screen  out  the  w 
able  and  identify  those  with  the  most  aptl 
tude  for  training  in  those  academic  subject! 
which  one  finds  in  the  average  college,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  academic  approach 
without  a  concern  for  those  whose  economic 
situation  prevents  their  being  able  to  de- 
velop the  academic  skills  necessary  to  enter 
this  competition,  Is  distracting  us  from  the 
central  issues  of  the  education  of  individ- 
uals, wherever  they  may  be. 

What  point  is  there  in  testing  for  abilltr 
and  aptitude  children  who  have  had  no  edu- 
cation  which  could  prepare  them  to  meet 
the  tests,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  dls- 
covery  of  their  particular  talent?  Or,  to  put 
it  broadly,  if  the  search  for  talent  is  merely 
to  discover  talent  which  is  already  developed 
through  the  privileged  educational  institu- 
tions of  white  children  of  middle-  and  upper- 
middle-Income  parents,  this  is  bound  to  di- 
vide th^society  into  an  elite  of  the  educated 
and  a  mass  of  semi-illiterates,  when  many  of 
the  latter  are  brimming  with  talent  if  thU 
could  only  be  developed  by  wise  and  gener- 
ous  teaching. 

The  problem  of  developing  good  teaching 
and  new  situations  for  teachers  is  the  cen- 
tral issue  in  the  release  of  talent  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  good  schools  and 
good  community  life,  or  a  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual environment  suited  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  talents,  without  considerably 
more  attention  being  paid  to  the  quality  of 
American  teaching.  We  need  In  our  Ameri- 
can communities  the  kind  of  indigenous 
leadership  which  can  only  come  when  thoee 
within  the  community — its  school  system, 
parents,  and  children — form  together  an  en- 
vironment through  which  children  can  be 
taught  how  to  assume  the  responsibllltiei 
of  citizenship. 

In  this  matter  we  could  do  no  better  than 
to  consider  seriously  the  use  of  the  resourcm 
of  the  10,000  young  college  students  acroei 
the  country  who  are  already  exercising  their 
teaching  talents  by  using  the  summer 
months,  and  their  after-school  hours  during 
the  college  year,  to  tutor  students  in  the 
areas  of  underprivilege.  By  doing  so,  they 
are  learning  about  the  reality  of  their  bo- 
ciety  and  are  adding  their  talents  and  skllli 
to  the  Improvement  of  human  life  in  the 
rural  slums  and  In  the  urban  areas. 

Seven  hundred  young  college  students  are 
going  to  Mississippi  this  coming  summer  to 
help  with  the  education  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, both  white  and  Negro.  Those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  those  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  go  In  school,  and  those 
who  need  education  In  citizenship,  In  politi- 
cal science,  in  sociology,  and  those  who  need 
elementary  training  In  the  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

These  young  people  are  part  of  a  new  body 
of  the  American  youth  who  are  aware  d 
the  demands  which  the  society  Is  making 
upon  them  and  who  wish  to  respond  to 
thoee  demands.    I  would  vu-ge  that  we  couple 
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«  national  teaching  corps  with  a  national 
rniith  corps  of  the  kind  so  many  people  here 
Jn  Washington  have  been  talking  about— 
fL  domestic  service  corps,  which  can  cap- 
ture that  form  of  Idealism  which  exists  In 
American  youth  and  give  It  a  chance  to 
express  itself  in  action. 

Gifted  high  school  students  can  contribute 
their  talents  by  teaching  elementary  school 
children  who  are  having  trouble  with  their 
studies  and  who  need  the  help  of  those 
!;,lllnK  to  make  the  effort  to  understand 
them  I  suggest  that  we  must  think  of 
America  as  a  series  of  small  democratic  com- 
munities, each  overlapping  with  the  next 
community,  with  each  person  called  upon  to 
contribute  what  he  can  to  the  total  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  teach  this  democratic  Ideal  than  by 
asking   American    students    to    teach    each 

other.  ,^         -       . 

There  has  recently  been  a  welter  of  pub- 
lic speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  American  system  of  education. 
The  favorite  Juxtaposition  has  been  to  cite 
the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  system  of  edu- 
cation with  its  heavier  academic  content,  as 
against  the  weak-kneed  sort  of  attitude 
which  American  education  is  said  to  have 
taken,  because  of  the  heavy  influence  of 
John  Dewey  and  other  such  "anti-American" 
philosophers. 

The  Soviet  system  of  education  does  have 
a  heavy  academic  content.  But  that  con- 
tent is  ix>ssible  because  there  are  first-rate 
teachers  in  every  classroom  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  teachers  who  do  not 
need  to  test  continually  the  students  whom 
they  are  teaching  because  the  teachers  know 
by  personal  experience  who  are  the  slower 
students  who  need  help,  and  who  are  the 
Intellectually  able  who  need  to  be  given  ad- 
vanced instruction.  The  kind  of  incessant 
testing  which  has  affllicted  the  American 
system  of  education  is  not  necessary  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
screening  examinations  for  those  who  are  to 
go  to  the  universities. 

But  the  reason  these  comparisons  have  not 
been  made  accurately  Is  because  the  basis 
of  comparison  has  not  been  stated.  The  true 
comparison  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  spends 
twice  the  amount  on  education.  In  compara- 
ble figures,  as  does  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  direct  relationship  between 
the  priority  of  education  on  the  Soviet 
agenda,  and  where  we  put  it  on  our  national 
agenda  is  the  difference  between  the  lack 
of  intensity  of  effort  in  this  country  about 
education  and  the  Intensity  of  effort  which 
built  the  Soviet  system  of  education  In  40 
years  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  the  present  age. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  turn 
our  attention  back  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
individual  student,  in  every  segment  of  the 
American  community.  Is  given  the  kind  of 
teaching  which  Is  only  poslble  when  the 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  know  his  student,  not 
merely  by  name,  but  by  a  total  conception 
of  what  his  student  needs. 

I  suggest  that  we  return  to  the  American 
tradition  of  a  personal  relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  student,  with  the  teacher  at 
the  center  of  the  educational  system,  not 
considering  himself  to  be  part  of  a  mass  sys- 
tem of  instruction  but  as  a  member  of  a 
community  of  scholars  and  students  who  are 
learning  together. 

We  have  become  fascinated  during  these 
past  few  years  with  the  possibilities  of  tech- 
nological invention  in  speeding  up  the  learn- 
ing process,  without  thought  for  what  is  be- 
ing learned,  and  for  what  purpose.  Teach- 
ing machines,  record  players,  films,  television 
classes,  objective  examinations  graded  me- 
chanically, the  use  of  computers  In  record- 
keeping, and  speeded-up  schedules — these  are 
all  devices  to  hasten  the  coverage  of  certain 
academic  materials  and  currlculunu. 


But  we  need  to  ask:  What  Is  the  rush? 
Where  are  we  all  going  in  such  a  hurry? 
What  Is  education  for,  and  what  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth?  As  we  look  at  what  our 
students  are  learning  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
forgetting  the  rich  diversity  of  American 
culture;  we  are  forgetting  that  we  have  a 
Puerto  Rican  culture,  a  Spxanlsh-American 
culture,  an  Indian  culture,  a  Negro  culture. 
Rather  than  treasuring  the  Individual  con- 
tributions of  these  inner  groups  within  the 
American  society,  we  tend,  by  our  present 
curriculum,  to  transmit  American  white  mid- 
dle-class values  In  a  kind  of  brandname  ap- 
proach to  education.  Nor  have  we  been  will- 
ing, until  recent  months,  to  ask  ourselves 
how  we  can  provide  economic  aid  to  the  de- 
pressed minorities — all  those  minority  groups 
whose  social  and  economic  situation  has 
blocked  them  from  the  main  entries  to  Amer- 
ican society. 

"There  are  more  teachers  and  counselors  in 
this  country  than  there  are  teamsters,"  says 
Arthur  Pearl,  "and  yet  their  influence  on  the 
political  structure  is  considerably  less."  We 
who  are  teachers,  educators,  and  citizens  con- 
cerned with  education  have,  over  these  next 
5  to  10  years,  an  enormous  responsibility  for 
the  affairs  of  education  in  their  political 
dimension.  Without  political  action  of  the 
kind  which  our  educational  circumstances 
now  make  necessary,  there  will  be  too  many 
people  who  will  vote  against  expanded  edu- 
cation on  the  argument  that  poor  people  can't 
have  it  simply  because  they  don't  have  the 
money.  Education  is  now  a  powerful  politi- 
cal Issue  and  persons  are  being  elected,  and 
not  elected,  in  States  across  the  country  by 
the  platforms  on  which  they  stand  in  the 
field  of  education. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  political  action  across  a  broad 
field  of  economic,  social,  and  political  Issues. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  education  is  at  the  cen- 
ter of  all  these  political  and  social  Issues,  and 
that  one's  attitude  to  education  in  general, 
and  to  public  education  in  particular,  Is  a 
measure  of  one's  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
country.  Without  the  interest  of  citizens, 
and  without  the  interest  of  teachers  who  will 
act  politically,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  present  neglect 
of  large  segments  of  the  population. 

The  American  Government  is  now  reviving 
the  sense  of  possibility  that  used  to  exist 
In  the  1930's.  when  serious  social  problems 
were  linked  to  educational  remedies.  We 
now  have,  for  the  first  time  since  thoee 
earlier  years,  a  surge  of  attention,  not  merely 
to  the  problem  of  poverty,  but  to  the  prob- 
lem of  solving  social  problems  by  means  of 
education.  This  Is  a  shift  In  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  economy  to  education,  and  a 
shift  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  Its 
work  In  the  whole  system  of  agencies. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  In  Agri- 
culture, In  the  Office  of  Education,  there  are 
persons  who  now  are  working  directly  at 
the  social  and  practical  problems  of  linking 
the  educational  system  to  the  cure  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  injustice. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  facts  about  the  way  In  which  the 
question  of  poverty  Is  being  discussed  in 
public  and  in  private.  Educators  are  now 
forced  to  become  concerned  with  the  way 
In  which  education  can  once  more  become 
an  Instrument  of  social  change.  It  has  al- 
ways been  such  an  Instrument.  It  has  never 
fully  exploited  the  use  to  which  it  can  be 
put. 

These  are  the  developing  Ideas  In  the  re- 
lationship of  the  economy  to  the  political 
structure  and  to  the  educational  system  with 
which  all  of  us  must  be  concerned.  There 
are  new  Ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  young  for 
new  kinds  of  teaching,  for  new  contributions 
which  they  can  make  In  their  own  domestic 


service  corps,  with  or  without  Government 
help. 

Through  educational  research  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  through  new 
forms  of  alliances  between  municipalities 
and  State  commissioners  of  education, 
through  new  forms  of  energy  generated  by 
the  young  people  who  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  we  can 
come  to  a  deeper  realization  of  the  possibili- 
ties In  education  of  reforming  the  entire 
American  society. 

We  can  put  education  to  work  on  the  key 
issues  of  social  change.  We  can  take  as  oiu* 
mission  the  transformation  of  the  entire 
American  society  from  Its  present  separation 
of  whites  and  Negroes,  haves  and  have-nots, 
rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate,  into 
a  society  richly  endowed  by  the  talents  and 
gifts  of  all.  In  which  each  citizen  can  gain 
the  chance  to  cultivate  to  the  full  the  tal- 
ent which  is  his. 

I  conclude  by  an  American  statement  from 
one  of  our  most  Interesting  and  original 
Americans,  Martha  Graham,  who,  by  her  ap- 
proach to  the  arts  and  that  particular  com- 
bination of  Individualism  and  imagination 
which  marks  the  great  artist,  has  been  able 
to  make  a  new  Instrument  for  esthetic  val- 
ues, combining  design,  theater,  music,  and 
dance  In  a  new  form.  Miss  Graham  makes 
what  Is  a  peculiarly  American  statement. 
She  says : 

"There  is  a  vitality,  a  life  force,  an  energy, 
a  quickening  which  is  translated  through  you 
Into  action;  and  because  there  Is  only  one 
of  you  in  all  time,  this  expression  Is  unique. 
And  If  you  block  it,  it  will  never  exist 
through  any  other  medium  and  be  lost.  The 
world  will  not  have  It." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  function 
of  education — In  Its  biggest  scope  and  ite 
deepest  meanlng-^is  to  be  found  here:  it 
is  true  that  each  one  of  us  has  something 
to  give  to  the  world,  and  If  the  circumstances 
of  one's  life  are  such  as  to  prevent  that 
unique  contribution  from  coming  to  the 
world,  then  the  society  itself  Is  to  blame. 
The  society  must  rearrange  Itself  in  Its  eco- 
nomic, in  Its  social,  in  Its  political  structure, 
In  order  to  make  it  possible  that  each  may 
unblock  the  thing  which  Is  his  so  that  the 
world  will  have  It. 


Excerpts  Phom  thi  Discussion 
(Presiding:  John  A.  Baker ») 

Member  (to  Mitchell  Svlrldoff).  In  con- 
nection with  your  Community  Progress  proj- 
ect In  New  Haven,  I  wonder  If  you  would 
comment  on  your  concept  of  the  community 
school  which,  I  gather,  has  a  kind  of  "8 
In  the  morning  until  11  at  night"  approach 
to  fighting  the  problem  of  poverty 

Mr.  SviRiDOJT.  The  Idea  of  the  community 
school  is  that,  since  poverty  really  grows  out 
of  a  complex  web  of  circumstances,  no  one 
Institution  can  solve  the  problem.  That  is, 
the  schools  can't  solve  It  by  themselves — 
nor  can  the  unemployment  system,  the  hous- 
ing system,  or  the  social  welfare  system.  All 
of  these  systems  must  work  together  around 
certain  common  objectives.  The  community 
school,  as  it  has  developed  in  New  Haven, 
has  taken  this  form. 

The  policy  statement  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation says,  first,  that  the  school  is  a  center 
for  education  for  young  people — and  adults; 
second  that,  in  the  urban  setting,  It  must 


iMr.  Baker,  originally  Invited  to  serve  as 
a  panel  member,  consented  to  preside  at 
the  entire  session  In  the  absence  of  James 
Q.  Fatten,  who  was  ill  and  unable  to  at- 
tend. New  York  City's  commissioner  of 
welfare.  James  R.  Dumpson.  was  also  un- 
able to  serve  on  the  panel  due  to  illness. 
The  panel  thus  consisted  of  Professor  Gal- 
bralth, Dr.  Taylor,  and  Mitchell  Svlrldoff, 
executive  director.  Community  Progress,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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to  these  two  leaders,  we  also 

I  ark  and  recreation  supervisor  in  the 

1  work  group  supervisor;   and  now 

Ifiwyer.    There  are  health  services  in 

too,  and  a  tremendous  range  of 

t|me,  recreational,  and  cultural  actlv- 

centerlng  in  the  school,  so  that  it 

truly  the  nerve  center  of  the  neigh- 

Servlces  are  decentralized  and  close 

the  people  are  who  need  them.    And 

these  services  will  become  more 

in  their  substance  to  the  needs  of 

a  resist. 

various  services,  which  are  so  closely 

and  which  parallel  the  interre- 

p  of  needs  of  the  poverty  popula- 

together,  strengthen  one  an- 

rhls.  in  very  general  terms,   is  the 

jf  the  community  school. 
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going  on  In  the  school  during 
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in  the  neighborhood,  and  about 

of  poverty,  and  she  will  have  ac- 

to  her  a  tremendous  range  of  re- 
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centered  in  the  school  (and  which 

into  so  large  a  program  that  It  Is 

ving  as  much  in  the  way  of  financial 

IS  a  wide  range  of  special   educa- 

) .  the  employment  program 

the  teacher  and,  more  Important, 

a  source  of  motivation.     Because 

ijrogram,  centered  in  the  school  and 
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opment  of  skills,  the  child  in  the 

begins  to  see  that  there  is  a  pur- 

Ijamlng;  that  there  Is  a  reason  for 

to  learn. 

be  transferred  to  other  communl- 
^ould  say  it  can  be,  if  the  local  com- 
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munlty  can  bring  together  an  effective  coali- 
tion of  polltlal  leadership,  can  bring  together 
the  leadership  of  the  basic  institutions,  or 
enough  of  them  to  get  this  kind  of  concept 
started,  and  If  the  resources  can  be  found. 
And  they  can  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  at 
least  in  enough  substance  for  a  start.  Clear- 
ly, however,  it  will  take  a  massive  Input  of 
new  resources  at  all  levels  if  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram is  to  be  implemented  on  a  national 
level. 

Member.  I  regard  as  prophetic  the  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Meyer  that  society  must  either 
educate  the  poor  so  as  to  make  them  gelf- 
siLstainlng  or  else  eventually  support  them 
in  some  manner.  Are  we,  however,  simply 
going  to  train  and  educate  more  and  more 
people  so  that,  ultimately,  we  will  have  more 
trained,  skilled  men  to  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment list? 

Dr.  Taylor.  It's  necessary  to  rethink  the 
whole  concept  of  what  Is  called  vocational 
education.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to 
a  conception  that's  about  25  years  out  of 
date.  In  terms  of  the  craft  unions,  I  think 
we  have  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
problem  for  the  unions — In  a  new  kind  of 
society  where  certain  skills  are  no  longer  in 
as  great  demand,  and  we've  got  a  kind  of 
craft  guUd  approach  to  dealing  with  It.  I 
also  think,  although  this  Isn't  directly  In 
response  to  your  question,  that  when  we 
think  of  "vocation"  we  should  think  not 
merely  of  college  vocations  but  also  In  terms 
of  the  vocation  of  the  arts,  the  vocation  of 
political  science,  the  vocation  of  tho.sc  who 
enter  politics,  with  some  kind  of  education 
In  high  school  which  fits  them  for  such  ca- 
reers. 

Many  times  these  things  are  not  dealt 
with  properly  in  colleges,  so  one  has  a  pro- 
fessional school  on  one  hand  or  a  college  on 
the  other,  when  the  high  school  Itself  should 
be  a  center  for  this  kind  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

My  general  comment  would  be:  Let's 
change  the  pattern  since  we're  moving  into 
a  society  in  which  young  people  want  to 
Identify  with  gainful  activity,  both  In  terms 
of  employment  and  the  use  of  leisure  time. 
Let's  revise  our  conception  of  vocational 
education  to  include  the  possibilities  of  life 
for  the  young  person  beyond  anything  we've 
ever  thought  of, 

Mr.  SvreiDOFF.  I  think  Dr.  Taylor  has  dealt 
very  well  with  the  broader  and  even  philo- 
sophical aspects  of  th  question,  but  •  •  • 
I  spent  20  to  25  years  in  the  labor  movement 
•  •  •  and  I  earned  my  "doctorate"  In  the 
shop  and  I  learned  a  trade.  So  I  think  I 
can  deal  with  this  question,  and  I  am  Itching 

Now  •  •  •  about  the  training  of  more 
unemployed.  This  is  a  fear  I  have  heard 
expressed  over  and  over  again,  and  not  Just 
by  trade  union  leaders  out  of  the  craft  un- 
ions. It  is  a  question  which  grows  out  of  two 
or  three  basic  concerns,  and  particularly 
where  craft  unions  are  Involved. 

First,  there  is  a  fear  that  apprentice  stand- 
ards will  be  diluted  through  hastily  im- 
provised training  programs.  It's  a  legitimate 
fear.  If  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ap- 
prentice training,  apprentice  standards  will, 
in  fact,  be  diluted.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Training  Act  need  be  used  as  an 
alternative  to  apprentice  training,  no  reason 
why  there  cannot  be  combined  a  degree  of 
institutional  training  with  apprentice  train- 
ing, as  the  National  Institute  for  Labor  Edu- 
cation has,  in  fact,  begun  to  do. 

The  second  concern  grows  out  of  a  fear 
that  there  will  be  an  Increase  of  labor  supply 
in  areas  where  there  are  labor  surpluses. 
This  is  a  legitimate  fear,  too,  where  there  are 
in  fact  labor  surpluses,  but  sometimes  the 
argument  is  made  even  In  areas  where  there 
are  no  labor  shortages.  We've  got  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  separate  the  truth  from  the 
exaggeration. 
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The  third  reaaon  why  there  i«  ean.,^ 
about  the  misuse  of  manpower  traln^?** 
the  danger  that  manpower  trainina  win  i'  * 
merely  to  a  better  trained  body  of  the  u  ^ 
ployed.  Is  that  there  have  been.  unfortTj^!?* 
ly-ln  the  first  year  of  experienS  wS*-S!: 
Manpower  Training  Act— training  nraL^ 
in  areas  where  Jobs  did  not  exist  T^^ 
particularly  true  In  the  most  depressed.^!? 
of  this  country.  ^  ^*^  •^ 

But  It  need  not  be  true.    There  is  no  i», 
son  why  training  programs  cannot  be  eJ^ 
cannot  be  designed,  to  meet  the  needs^n^ 
economy.     We  must  certainly  train  nJ^ 
for  Jobs  that  exist  and,  if  possible  (as  inT 
manpower  program  in  New  Haven)    invow 
the  employers  and  the  unions  directly  mI! 
in  advance  of  the  training  program  and  oS 
tain,  where   possible.  Job  commitment*  )^ 
fore  the  training  starts. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  few  areas  where 
there  are  very  serious  shortages,  where  train 
ing  can  play  a  very  vital  role:  the  whota 
range  of  ^rvice — oil  burner  service,  air  con- 
ditloncr  service,  television  service  •  •  •  anH 
the  culinary  trades  •  •  •  [and]  what  abm 
the  use  and  the  training  of  what  some  neo- 
pie  call  (an  expression  I  dislike)  the  "gub^ 
professionals" — In  social  work,  in  medicine 
and  public  health,  even  in  education?  if  ifg 
wrong  for  some  unions  to  insist  on  a  high 
school  diploma  when  there  are  other  ways,  it 
is  equally  wrong  for  some  professions  to  In. 
sist  on  extremely  high  academic  require^ 
ments  when,  in  fact,  high  school  graduatei 
and  many  without  a  high  school  education— 
with  a  minimum  of  concentrated,  carefully 
designed  training — can  learn  to  perfonn 
many  of  these  vital  functions  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  health  system,  our  employ, 
ment  system,  and  In  our  recreational  gy». 
tern. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  critical 
need  in  a  number  of  areas.  I  could  take  you 
through  Just  one  community  to  show  you  at 
least  25  training  programs  in  the  course  ol 
a  year  that  had  a  90-percent  success  in 
placement.  We  shouldn't  Judge  the  Man- 
power  Training  Act,  or  the  whole  business  of 
manpower  training,  by  these  isolated  exam- 
pies  of  failure  or,  even  more  serious,  by  some 
of  our  rather  self-centered  fears. 

Member.  How  do  you  excite  educators  to 
enter  the  arena  of  politics?  And  how  do  you 
have  them  supported  by  the  community? 

Professor  GALBRArrH.  A  number  of  these 
questions  will  be  discussed  during  the  next 
2  days.  However,  one  point  you  raise  is  ex- 
tremely Important:  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, the  educational  profession,  must  get 
away  from  this  mystique  of  political  neu- 
trality and  Join  political  parties — especially 
those  which  are  most  actively  and  energeti- 
cally working  for  larger  educational  re- 
sources— and  become  influential  in  them. 

We  have  yielded,  as  educators,  to  a  par- 
ticular political  point  of  view  whenever  we 
have  stood  down  on  political  issues.  There  li 
nothing  that  the  people  who  want  to  save 
money,  who  value  frugality  and  want  to  go 
back  to  McKInley  and  Mark  Hanna.  like  more 
than  to  have  educators  who  are  "above  poli- 
tics." Indeed,  that  phrase  was  invented  by 
people  who — if  not,  'at  a  minimum,  wanting 
to  go  back  to  McKInley — are  at  least  enthusi- 
astic about  the  contemporary  substitute  from 
Phoenix.     [Laughter.] 

This  must  not  continue.  The  lesson  of 
European  education  is  the  lesson  of  an  edu- 
cational system  which  was,  in  very  large 
part,  the  result  of  the  energetic  political 
efforts  of  educators  who  were  part-time  po- 
litical leaders  in  their  communities.  I  think 
this  is  the  lesson  for  us. 


Introductory  Remarks 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith,  commentator.  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Howard 
K.  Smith.     I  am  obliged  to  place  the  letter 
"K"  between  the  first  and  last  names.    It 
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,-  mv  only  recourse  In  order  to  lessen  the 
confusion  with  a  more  prominent  citizen  of 
our  town.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  vitally  concerned  about  education. 
At  any  moment,  I  am  told,  one-third  of  the 
American  people  Is  involved  in  education, 
either  being  taught  or  teaching. 

Therein  lies  the  opportunity  to  mould 
minds  and  spirits.  Therein  lies  the  only 
ultimate  way  to  meet  every  problem  that 
besets  us.  In  the  end,  only  education  can 
meet  the  question  of  poverty.  Only  edu- 
cation can  end  or  diminish  racial  fears  or 
hatred.  Therein  lies,  I  am  convinced,  the 
answer  to  war,  and  even  the  cold  war. 

I  went  into  Joiirnalism  because  I  wanted 
to  take  part  In  education.  I  thought  the 
education  of  the  young  was  being  adequately 
done  but  I  worried  about  the  grownups.  I 
agree  with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who 
^Id-  "Most  Americans  die  at  the  age  of  25. 
They  are  Just  not  buried  untU  they  are  65." 
[Laughter.] 

Those  were  the  people  I  had  hoped  to  get 
to  and  Journalism,  especially  picture  Jour- 
nalism, which  I  am  In  now,  has  the  best 
access  to  them.  But  I  am  no  longer  con- 
vinced that  our  formal  education  of  the 
young  is  adequate.  It  has  certainly  Im- 
proved, but  the  times  have  changed  faster, 
and  have  demanded  better  comprehension 
faster,  than  our  education  has  provided  for. 

If  our  education  were  good  enough  we 
would  not  today  be  worried  about  Governor 
Wallace  In  Maryland  tomorrow,  and  that  Is 
only  the  most  Inunedlate  indication  that 
our  education  has  not  been  meeting  fully 
the  purpose  for  which  education  is  designed. 

My  primary  purpose  Is  to  Introduce  a  re- 
markable American.  In  any  objective  list 
of  the  10  outstanding  Americans  of  our 
time  you  have  to  display  his  name  very  close 
to  the  top  of  the  list.  He  suffers  from  not 
merely  being  a  real  figvire  but  from  being  a 
legend  In  his  own  time.  The  other  night, 
in  this  same  hotel.  I  was  present  at  a  highly 
formal  dinner,  and  across  the  table  from 
me  sat  an  eminent  elderly  Senator  (who 
faces  imminent  defeat  In  November,  so  I 
shan't  mention  his  name)  and  next  to  me 
sat  a  very  fluent  young  woman.  She  asked 
me— as  if  I  would  know — who  was  going  to 
be  the  vice-presidential  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

There  is  no  answer  to  questions  like  that. 
Not  even  the  President  knows  the  answer 
yet;  but  there  Is  a  manner — the  people  in  my 
business  learn  how  to  develop  the  manner, 
but  before  I  could  even  arrange  my  voice  in 
the  appropriate  pear-shape  [laughter]  the 
Senator  leaned  across  the  table  and  growled, 
"It'll  be  whoever  Walter  Reuther  wants  it  to 
be."    [Laughter.] 

I  mention  this  only  so  you  will  know,  if 
you  did  not  know  before,  the  responsibility 
you  have  in  the  next  few  minutes.  If  Walter 
Reuther  were  not  so  finely  geared  to  our 
time  and  to  the  future  I  would  be  tempted 
to  call  him  an  Elizabethan,  a  man  of  wide 
range  and  gr^at  depth  in  thought,  and  yet  a 
man  of  strong  action.  His  annual  sugges- 
tions to  the  managers  of  the  automobile  In- 
dustry about  how  to  run  their  industry,  his 
frequent  suggestions  to  the  managers  of  the 
United  States  on  how  to  run  the  Nation,  re- 
mind one  of  young  Winston  Churchill,  before 
he  attained  the  highest  office.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  talented  nuisance  but  lo,  when 
crisis  came  and  they  called  him  to  the  helm 
to  run  the  whole  shebang  he  really  knew  how 
to  do  it,  and  he  ran  it  better  than  tmy  man 
before  or  since. 

I  often  think  the  same  thing  might  happen 
here,  since  Walter  Reuther  has  been  called 
the  only  American  who  can  reminisce  about 
the  future.  [Laughter.]  Critics  say  that  he 
has  solutions  for  all  problems.  Including 
some  that  don't  exist  yet.  [Laughter.]  But 
his  primary  sin  In  the  eyes  of  his  critics  is 
that  he  challenges  assumptions. 


A  man's  mental  and  spiritual  life  may  be 
likened  to  an  inverted  pyramid  raised  on  Its 
tip.  The  tip  consists  of  a  man's  assumptions 
about  life.  If  those  assumptions  turn  out  to 
be  wrong  the  whole  structure  is  likely  to  col- 
lapse, so  man  clings  to  his  assumptions  with 
fierceness,  and  Is  occasionally  even  willing  to 
use  violence  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Reuther  Is  the  outstanding  assump- 
tions challenger  of  our  time,  and  another 
word  for  assumptions  challenger  is  teacher. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  world.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
now  a  man  who,  whether  he  is  fully  conscious 
of  it  or  not,  has  devoted  a  whole  turbulent 
life  to  what  you  are  discussing  here  today, 
education.    Walter  Reuther.     [Applavise.] 
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Education  and  the  Continuing  Industhial 
Revolution 

(By   Walter   P.   Reuther,   president.   United 
Auto  Workers  Union) 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
genius  of  a  free  society  Is  its  diversity,  and 
I  think  that  there  Is  perhaps  no  more  dra- 
matic Illustration  of  the  great  diversity 
in  our  society  than  the  diversity  between 
the  two  Howard  Smiths.  [Laughter.]  The 
difference  between  the  "K"  and  the  "W" 
is  tremendous.  I  think  that  we  all  share 
the  view  that  the  question  of  education 
and  poverty  are  inseparably  bound  together 
and  that  they  both  need  to  be  made  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  priority  and  the  greatest 
urgency  In  the  list  of  America's  unfinished 
business. 

We  were  all  much  encouraged  by  the 
President's  call  for  a  total  war  against 
poverty  and  I  believe  that  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  of  us  to  enlist  In  that  poverty 
struggle  for  the  duration. 

As  one  American,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
time  of  testing,  and  that  the  crisis  in  our 
society  is  essentially  a  crisis  in  our  value 
system.  We  profess  to  believe  in  the  worth 
and  the  dignity  of  each  human  person,  and 
yet  somehow  we  do  not  live  by  those  noble 
professions.  I  believe  we  need  to  realize 
that  the  quality  of  the  society  must  be 
measured  not  by  what  it  has  but  rather 
by  what  It  does  with  what  it  has.  We  are 
going  to  be  Judged  not  by  our  tremendovis 
material  wealth,  or  by  our  accelerated  tech- 
nological progress,  or  by  our  expanded  gross 
national  product.  We  will  be  Judged  by  V 
very  simple  test:  what  do  we  do  as  a  society 
to  develop  the  economic  and  social  and  po- 
litical mechanisms  necessary  to  give  this 
great  material  wealth  we  possess  a  social 
purpose  so  that  It  Is  refiected  in  the  lives  of 
people? 

We  had  an  Income  last  year  in  excess  of 
$600  billion  In  our  gross  national  product, 
and  yet,  depending  upon  where  we  draw  the 
line  in  our  definition,  between  30  and  50  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  poverty.  They  are 
the  "have  not"  peoples  of  America,  who  live 
in  the  subbasements  of  our  social  structure. 
They  are  denied  and  deprived,  they  are  dis- 
advantaged, and  they  are  discriminated 
against. 

Now,  there  is  poverty  all  over  the  world.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  going  to  Kenya  last  year. 
It  was  the  last  thing  that  John  Kennedy 
asked  me  to  do — to  be  one  of  his  special 
ambassadors  at  the  freedom  Independence 
celebration  in  Nairobi.  I  poked  around  a 
number  of  countries  in  Africa — Uganda, 
Tanganyika,  and  there  one  sees  ugly,  naked 
poverty.  The  per  capita  Income  in  Tan- 
ganyika is  $55  a  year.  Yet  poverty  there  is 
less  destructive  of  htmnan  values  than  poverty 
in  the  United  States,  because  a  person  get- 
ting $55  per  year  In  Tanganyika  has  a  sense 
of  belonging.  He  is  a  part  of  and  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  social  structure  of  his 
society. 

But  the  people  of  America  who  live  In  pov- 
erty, who  are  the  denied  and  the  deprived, 
are  not  only  robbed  economically  and  ma- 


terially, they  are  robbed  socially  and  cul- 
turally and  spiritually.  They  are  shut  out 
of  our  society.  This  Is  why  poverty  In  the 
United  States  Is  so  tragic. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  states  to  everyone  he 
talks  to  that  history  is  on  his  side,  that  In 
due  time  his  system  will  bury  our  system. 
I  spent,  as  you  know,  some  time  with  him. 
I  believe  that  he  feels  that  o;ir  free  society 
Is  composed  of  competing  and  conflicting, 
irreconcilable,  economic  pressure  groups  and 
that  we  as  a  free  people  are  Incapable  of 
achieving  a  sense  of  common  national  pur- 
pose in  the  absence  of  war. 

He  knows  that  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  war  we  are  capable  of  a  total 
effort,  but  he  does  not  believe  we  are  capable 
of  a  comparable  effort  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  peace,  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  in  wiping  out  the  tragic 
deflcits  In  education  and  in  the  other  areas 
of  our  society  where  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems. 

Therefore,  I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is 
counting  primarily  upon  our  failures  rather 
than  upon  his  own  successes,  and  when  he 
looks  at  education  he  must  conclude  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  areas  where  America  is 
making  its  most  tragic  failure. 

What  is  the  problem?  As  a  Nation  we 
have  been  more  concerned  with  the  con- 
dition of  our  plumbing  than  the  adequacy  of 
our  school  system.  If  you  look  at  the  rec- 
ord you'll  find  that  in  community  after  com- 
munity, where  there  was  on  the  ballot  a 
bond  Issue  for  new  sewers  and  a  bond  issue 
for  new  schools,  the  new  sewers  have  carried 
10  to  1  over  the  new  schools.  We  have  not 
understood  the  Importance  of  education. 

Last  year  a  sweeper  in  a  General  Motors 
plant  received  more  in  Income  than  a  large 
percentage  of  our  elementary  school  teachera 
Now  the  sweepers  that  I  represent  at  the 
bargaining  table  are  not  getting  too  much; 
the  teachers  are  getting  too  little. 
[Laughter.]  The  reason  we  treat  teachers 
as  second-class  economic  citizens  is  that  we 
have  not  put  education  where  It  belongs  In 
our  system  of  values — and  that  Is  why 
teachers  are  treated  as  they  are. 

And  because  of  overcrowded  schools  and 
overworked,  underpaid  schoolteachers,  we  are 
denying  millions  of  our  young  people  the 
kind  of  educational  opportunities  which  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  facilitate  their  maxi- 
mum growth  and  development  so  that  they 
can  achieve  a  sense  of  personal  fulfillment, 
and  so  that  they  can  be  equipped  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  whole  society. 

As  I  see  It,  the  problem  In  America  Is  that 
we  have  been  too  long  on  pious  pronounce- 
ments— we  say  ovir  children  are  "our  most 
valuable  national  asset" — but  far  too  short 
on  the  practical  performance  needed  to  give 
substance  to  the  principles  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve in.    This  Is  why  we  get  in  trouble. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion are  tremendous,  and  until  we  fully  com- 
prehend its  true  dimensions  and  are  prepared 
to  cofimjhlt  resources  adequate  to  resolve  the 
problem,  we  will  make  no  real  substantial 
progress.  The  key  to  breaking  the  cycle  of 
human  poverty — where  poverty  breeds  more 
poverty,  where  each  generation  of  poverty 
breeds  the  next  generation  of  poverty — Is  a 
massive  educational  effort. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  this  problem 
we  have  to  raise  our  sights.  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  when  he  calls  upon 
this  country  to  make  education  the  No.  1 
Industry;  but  to  make  It  the  No.  1  industry 
we  win  need  to  raise  our  sights  and,  first 
of  all,  we  will  need  to  commit  ourselves  and 
then  commit  adequate  economic  resources  to 
that  task. 

I  ask  this  simple  question :  Why  is  It  that 
we  plow  In  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
expand  our  productive  resources  to  meet  the 
threat  of  war  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  make 
a  comparable  Investment  in  expanding  otir 
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In  1946  we  adopted  the  Full  Employment 
Act,  which  commits  this  Nation  to  achieve 
and  maintain  maximum  employment,  maxi- 
mum production  and  maximum  purchasing 
power.  Some  of  us  in  the  labor  movement 
have  been  suggesting  that  that  bill  is  as  good 
as  new,  because  it  has  never  been  used.  We 
have  to  get  it  out  of  the  congressional  moth- 
balls and  we  have  to  effectively  Implement 


I  believe  we  need  to  extend  compulaor, 
education  to  18  years.     I  believe  we  need* 
provide  free  public   educational  opportuni 
ties   that  wUl  remove  all  of  the  econS," 
roadblocks  to  every  young  American  foTo 
years  beyond  high  school:  for  those  who  can 
go  to  college,  we  must  provide  coUeee  ann 
university  opportunities;  and  for  those  who 
may  not  want  to  go  to  college  or  do  vZ 
its  purposes.    We  will  not  solve  the  problems      have  the  qualifications,  we  have  to  devKi 
of  poverty,  education,   civil  rights  and   the      vocational  and  technical  schools  to  give  thm 

the  new  skills.    We  have  to  bring  our  vo^ 
tional  school  system  up  to  date. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  malorltv 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  vocational  train 
Ing  courses  are  involved  in  home  economics 
and,  by  and  large,  many  of  the  skills  we 
are  teaching  are  the  now  obsolete  skills  of 
yesterday. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  broaden  the  voca- 
tional  training  program  and  we  have  to  up- 
date  it.  But  nothing  could  be  more  tragic 
In  our  free  society  than  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  grind 
out  engineers  and  technicians.  We  obviomly 
need  an  increasing  number  of  people  who 
have  these  special  skills  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  century  technology,  but  the 
purpose  of  education  in  a  free  society  is  more 
than  just  grinding  out  technicians. 

The  purpose  of  education,  I  believe,  is  to 
facilitate  the  maximum  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  each  human  person  so  that,  as  a 
person,  he  can  achieve  a  sense  of  human  ful- 
fillment, but  in  the  process  he  can  alio 
acquire  the  skills  and  competence  needed  to 
do  the  work  of  our  society.  However,  at  the 
point  where  we  think  that  the  piu-pose  of 
education  is  just  to  compete  with  the  Rua- 
slans  In  the  physical  sciences  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  neglect  the  human  and  social  scien- 
ces, where  the  real  purpose  of  education 
must  pay  off.  we  are  in  deep  trouble.  Be- 
cause the  purpose,  I  believe,  is  not  only  to 
achieve  competence  that  will  give  us  greater 
and  greater  scientific  and  technical  and  pro- 
duction know-how,  but  also  to  develop  a  so- 
ciety in  which  we  can  find  comparable  social 
and  moral  and  human  know-why. 

Education  is  the  key  to  both  the  progress 
we  must  make  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
the  progress  we  must  make  in  the  human 
and  social  sciences,  and  to  do  this  nothing 
less  than  a  total  war  against  poverty  and  a 
total  war  against  our  educational  deficits 
will  give  us  the  answer. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  doing  this  kind 
of  a  Job,  by  raising  oxxr  sights,  by  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  there  are  always  the  people 
who  say,  "Yes,  but  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it?"  Well,  there  are  no  economic  Santa 
Clauses  in  the  world.  The  only  way  we  can 
create  wealth  is  by  the  application  of  human 
effort  and  human  skill  to  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction as  we  use  them  upon  the  economic 
resources  at  hand.  We  will  need  to  create 
the  wealth  to  make  these  things  possible. 

We  need  to  accept  what  Thomas  Paine 
meant  when  he  wrote.  "Those  who  expect  to 
reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it."  And  if  we  are 
to  reap  the  blessings  of  education  then  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  aindertake  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  it. 

Each  State,  each  community,  I  believe, 
must  make  its  maximum  contribution.  How- 
ever, the  dimensions  of  this  problem  are  so 
great  that  they  are  beyond  the  resourecs  of 
the  State  and  the  local  community.  Only 
massive  Federal  aid  can  give  us  the  resources 
and  make  us  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
challenge. 

We  need  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  sterile 
debate  about  Federal  aid  and  Federal  con- 
trol. We  can  have  Federal  aid  without  Fed- 
eral control.  I  gave  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Michigan  State  University  in  March 
of  this  year.  That  university  is  109  years 
old.  It  came  into  being  because  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act.  passed  way  back  in  the  18th  century. 
Anyone  who   knows   that  university   knows 


poverty,  education,  civil  right 
other  serious  deficits  In  the  quality  of  our 
society  in  a  vacuum.  They  are  all  related 
one  to  the  other  and  we  must  take  them  on 
together. 

What  good  is  it  to  give  a  young  Negro  an 
education,  and  give  him  new  skills,  unless 
there  is  a  Job  waiting  that  he  can  use  those 
skills  in?  What  good  is  it  to  give  a  Negro, 
now,  the  right  to  eat  in  a  restaurant  and 
have  him  stand  outside  and  wish  that  he 
had  the  money  to  make  it  possible?  We  have 
to  work  to  solve  all  these  problems  together 
because  they  are  inseparably  woven  together. 

I  would  hope  that  the  great  national  coali- 
tion of  conscience,  of  the  church  groups,  and 
the  civil  rights  groups,  and  the  labor  move- 
ments and  civic  organizations  who  are  work- 
ing together  on  the  civil  rights  front,  can 
forge  a  national  citizens'  crusade  against 
poverty  and  work  on  the  poverty  front,  work 
on  the  education  front,  so  that  we  can  make 
meaningful  progress  In  this  direction. 

We  have  all  the  resources  to  do  this  job. 
There  is  much  learned  discussion  about  ju- 
venile delinquency.  I  as  one  American,  be- 
lieve we  have  a  more  serious  problem  than 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  that  problem  is 
adult  delinquency,  because  we  adults  are  not 
using  the  reso\irces  at  hand  to  build  a  society 
that  has  no  room  for  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Our  children  are  not  falling  us.  We  are 
failing  our  children.  We,  the  advilts.  have 
the  resources;  we  have  the  know-how  to 
solve  these  problems,  but  we  have  not  dem- 
onstrated the  good  Judgment  and  the  moral 
courage  to  commit,  ourselves  and  our  re- 
sources in  the  measure  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  solution.  Simply  look  at  the  tragic 
economic  fact  that.  In  the  last  10  years,  we 
have  wasted  25 '2  million  man-hours  of  po- 
tential economic  production  because  of 
chronic  and  continuing  unemployment. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  that  an  hour  of 
human  labor  Is  the  most  perishable  economic 
value  in  the  world.  You  can  make  a  ton 
of  steel  and,  if  you  don't  need  it  immediately 
you  can  put  it  in  storage  and  consume  It  at 
a  later  date.  You  can  raise  a  bushel  of  corn 
and,  if  you  don't  need  It  when  you  have  pro- 
duced it,  you  can  save  It  for  the  future — but 
you  can't  store  an  hour  of  human  labor.  If 
you  don't  use  it  when  it's  available  it  repre- 
sents a  total,  irretrievable  economic  loss,  and 
we  have  thrown  away  25 '2  million  man-hours 
of  potential  economic  production. 

If  we  had  used  that  manpower.  If  we  had 
used  our  capacity  to  Its  maximum,  if  we  had 
achieved  adequate  economic  growth  during 
the  past  10  years,  we  could  have  produced 
$700  billion  more  In  our  gross  national 
product.  And  if  we  had  used  only  25  per- 
cent of  that  unrealized  economic  potential 
for  educational  purposes  we  could  then  have 
had  resources  adequate  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  We  could  have  made  mean- 
ingful progress. 

But  we  have  been  piddling  on  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  baste  educational  problem  and 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  commit  to  this 
job  the  kind  of  resources  we  need.  There- 
fore, our  first  decision  has  to  be  to  put  Amer- 
ica back  to  work,  to  achieve  and  realize  the 
full  and  maximum  economic  potential  that 
full  employment  and  full  production  In  our 
20th  century  technology  will  make  pos- 
sible; and  then  we  must  allocate  those  re- 
sources on  the  basis  of  priorities  In  which 
wiping  out  the  educational  deficits  and 
eliminating  poverty  must  be  high  on  our 
list. 
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that  although  they  have  had  Federal  aid  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  not 
yielded  control  to  an  all-powerful  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

You  can  have  Federal  aid  without  Federal 
control  and  those  who  think  not  have  no 
faith  in  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  American 
democracy  at  the  local  and  State  level.  I 
would  suggest  that  those  who  shout  against 
Federal  aid  ought  to  stop  their  propagandiz- 
ing long  enough  to  look  at  the  economic  facts 

of  life. 

If  you  see  what  happened  in  the  period  of 
1949  to  1960,  you  will  find  that  the  national 
debt  went  up  20  percent  but  the  debt  of  local 
and  State  communities,  becatise  they  have 
been  forced  to  carry  the  heavy  burdens,  have 
gone  up  450  percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  national  debt  has  been  coming  down, 
relative  to  gross  national  product.  That  is 
the  only  rational  way  to  measure  the  size  of 
the  national  debt.  It  is  not  something  in  a 
vacuum.  We  have  to  measure  the  national 
debt  relative  to  the  gross  national  product, 
the  Nation's  income.  Measured  against  1948. 
the  Federal  debt  came  down  by  half  by  1963. 

In  1948  it  took  271  days  of  economic  effort 
in  producing  goods  and  services  to  create  as 
much  wealth  as  the  size  of  the  national  debt. 
In  1963  we  created  as  much  wealth  In  terms 
of  goods  and  services  in  136  days,  so  that, 
relatively,  the  national  debt  Is  coming  down. 

The  real  opposition  to  Federal  aid  is  not 
the  fear  of  Federal  control,  because  In  many, 
many  situations  the  same  Irrational  and  Ir- 
responsible voices  that  are  raised  against 
Federal  aid  do  the  same  dirty  work  In  the 
State  capitals  and  In  the  local  communities 
whenever  a  bond  Issue  is  proposed  to  support 
public  education.  Why?  Well,  I  heard  a 
fellow  say,  "The  reason  education  is  a  very 
controversial  question  is  because  it's  an  area 
In  which  people's  pocketbooks  and  their 
children  come  in  confiict,"  and  this  is  why 
these  people  oppose  education — they  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  really 
deal  with  this  problem,  whether  it  be  In 
terms  of  local  taxes.  State  taxes,  or  Federal 
taxes. 

Here  Is  the  kind  of  attitude  they  have. 
Let  me  read  this  very  short  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  entitled,  "Let's 
Throw  the  Slobs  Out  of  School."  It  says, 
"The  ignoramuses  have  had  their  chance. 
It's  time  to  make  them  responsible  for  their 
actions.  Sweep  through  the  schoolhouses 
with  a  fiery  broom.  Remove  the  deadwood, 
the  troublemakers,  the  no-goods,  the  thugs. 
The  teachers  can  tell  on  the  first  day  which 
student  Is  dissatisfied,  the  misfits,  the  Illit- 
erates, the  undeserving.  Throw  them  out. 
We  have  become  the  victims  of  a  great  fraud, 
a  deceit  upon  a  generation  of  psychiatrists, 
guidance  counselors,  none  of  whom  spend 
any  more  time  in  the  classroom  dealing  with 
these  apes  than  they  have  to." 

Now  this  is  what  is  wrong  with  America. 
There  are  these  people  who  believe  that  the 
problem  of  the  dropouts  is  that  they  don't 
care.  They  believe  that  the  problem  of  a 
child  In  a  third  grade  slum  school  is  that 
child's  own  personal  responsibility.  Well, 
this  attitude  is  merely  a  way  to  escape  the 
broader  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  that  kind  of 
mentality,  that  kind  of  complacency  and  in- 
difference, that  kind  of  social  and  moral 
Irresponsibility,  is  the  biggest  roadblock 
standing  in  the  way  of  adequate  education, 
because  It  Is  that  kind  of  mentality  that  im- 
mobilizes the  national  will  and  prevents  us 
from  moving  forward. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  dream.  He  said, 
"We  must  dream  of  the  aristocracy  of 
achievement  arising  out  of  the  democracy  of 
opportunity."  Education  Is  the  key  to  a 
democracy  of  opportunity.  Education  is  that 
magic  key  that  unlocks  the  human  poten- 
tial. There  is,  deep  within  every  himian  be- 
ing, a  great  capacity  for  growth  and 
development.     And  whether  that  finds  ex- 


pression, so  that  human  beings  can  live  a 
more  meaningful,  purposeful  life  depends 
upon  whether  society  provides  the  child  with 
the  opportunities  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, or  whether  society  denies  him  that 
opportunity. 

When  we  talk  about  freedom  prevailing 
over  the  forces  of  tyranny,  we  need  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  being  judged  by  the 
people  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  one  thing 
by  which  we  can  Judge  the  quality  of  a  so- 
ciety is:  what  does  that  society  do  for  Its 
young  people?  What  kind  of  a  start  does  It 
give  them,  in  terms  of  education?     ' 

This  is  an  area  of  great  and  tragic  neglect 
in  our  country.  We  need  to  arouse  ourselves. 
We  need  to  make  more  people  angry  about 
these  problems  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night. 
Not  the  people  who  have  the  problems — 
they  are  already  angry,  but  they  have  no 
leverages  of  power. 

Those  of  us  who  are  affluent,  those  of  us 
who  can  escape  these  problems  of  poverty  and 
lack  of  education,  must  get  more  of  our  kind 
of  people  to  go  to  bed  angry  at  night.  If  we 
can,  then  maybe  we  can  arouse  the  conscience 
of  America,  maybe  we  can  make  our  children 
more  important  than  our  pocketbooks  In  our 
system  of  values  and  maybe  we  can  get  on 
with  this  job. 

This  is  a  troubled  period  in  the  history 
of  the  human  family.  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote,  back  in  1910,  "We  live  in  an  age  dis- 
turbed, confused,  afraid  of  Its  own  force. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  find  ourselves." 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
in  1964,  in  these  crucial  and  critical  years, 
to  help  America  find  Itself;  to  help  America 
achieve  a  greater  sense  of  urgency,  to  brush 
aside  the  complacency  and  the  indifference 
that  prevails  In  too  many  places  In  America, 
and  get  America  to  understand  that  there  Is 
much  unfinished  work  in  making  real  the 
dream  of  that  better  society  that  we  talk  so 
much  about. 

I  believe  we  must  make  education  the 
number  one  top  priority  item.  I  want  to 
salute  what  the  National  Committee  for  Sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools  Is  doing — and  my 
good  friends  Agnes  Meyer,  General  Bradley 
and  the  other  people.  Carry  on,  because  we 
somehow  have  to  penetrate  the  conscience 
of  America  so  that  more  and  more  people  will 
be  prepared  to  make  education  the  number 
one  industry  of  this  country.     [Applause.] 


New  Trends  in  Planning  Education 

(By  Ole  Sand,  Director,  NEA  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Instruction) 

If  you'll  bear  with  me,  I'll  try  to  give  you 
my  three-semester  course  In  the  next  20 
minutes.  I'm  delighted  to  know  that  you  all 
have  the  seven-volume  report  of  the  NEA 
project  on  Instruction — the  four  major  docu- 
ments and  the  three  others — at  your  bedside 
table.    [Laughter.] 

As  I've  sat  through  this  very  exciting  day, 
I  am  reminded  that  this  great  citizens  com- 
mittee does  not  fall  Into  the  situational  de- 
feat we  occasionally  used  to  fall  Into  in  our 
faculty  meetings.  I  don't  know  If  any  of 
you  have  ever  attended  faculty  meetings  like 
this  one,  but  one  of  my  colleagues  had  had  a 
rather  serious  coronary  and  we  urged  him 
not  to  come  to  faculty  meetings.  He  said, 
"No,  I  want  to  come  to  the  faculty  meet- 
ings because,  if  I  should  have  the  fatal  at- 
tack, I  would  like  to  be  there  •  •  •  because 
the  transition  from  life  to  death  would  be 
scarcely  perceptible."  [Laughter.]  Well,  we 
haven't  had  that  problem  at  this  meeting, 
and  I'm  sure  we  won't. 

We  educators,  especially,  must  act  and 
encourage  our  students  to  act  as  If  the  tri- 
umph of  reason  Is  assured.  We  can  begin 
by  applying  this  to  our  own  work,  by  bring- 
ing some  ord«r  and  reason  to  the  "chaos"  in 
our  own  field.  One  way  to  begin  is  to  ask 
the  right  questions  of  ourselves — and  that 


Is  what  we,  working  with  the  Project  on  In- 
struction, have  attempted  to  do. 

Ovu-  project's  national  committee  began  by 
posing  12  central  questions  in  some  c^ 
the  crucial  decision  areas  affecting  and  af- 
fected by  education.  These  questions  dealt 
primarily  with  two  central  problems — decld-  , 
Ing  what  to  teach;  and  planning  and  organiz- 
ing for  teaching. 

These  Issues  and  recommendations,  and 
the  reasoning  behind  them,  are  discvissed  in 
detail  In  the  four-volume  project  report.  I 
propose  to  touch  on  only  four  or  five  of  them 
here  today — ^the  issues  concerning  decision 
making,  research  and  innovation,  education- 
al priorities,  selecting  content,  organizing 
the  school  and  classroom,  and  a  balanced 
program — and  will  refer  you  to  the  published 
report  for  the  others. 

Our  first  question  dealt  with  decision  mak- 
ing: who  should  make  what  decisions  about 
education?  Our  committee  made  six  rec- 
ommendations about  these  decisions  but,  al- 
most more  Important,  It  analyzed  the  deci- 
sions and  classified  them  In  three  catego- 
ries— the  Instructional  decisions,  the  insti- 
tutional decisions,  and  the  societal  decisions. 

The  first  of  our  recommendations  having 
to  do  with  decision  making  deals  with  the 
role  of  the  local  school  board — the  legal  in- 
strvunent  through  which  the  State  fulfills  its 
responsibility  for  education. 

The  distinction  between  lay  control  of 
school  policies,  determined  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  implementation  of  these  poli- 
cies by  the  professional  staff,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  local  superintendent,  should  be 
delineated,  understood,  and  respected.  (Re- 
cently, In  the  city  of  Chicago,  there  has  been 
quite  a  controversy  because  of  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  role  of  the  board  and 
that  of  the  professional  staff.) 

The  committee  recommended,  second,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  the 
types  of  assistance  needed  to  improve  local 
and  State  systems  of  education.  I  shall  only 
comment,  here,  that  the  committee  did  not 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  was  a  "for- 
eign power"  of  some  sort,  but  rather  that  it 
belonged  to  the  people — and  in  the  national 
interest — has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
providing  general  financial  assistance  for  the 
improvement  of  public  education  and, 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  dis- 
seminating information  about  educational 
problems  and  promising  practices. 

A  third  recommendation  dealt  with  the 
role  of  local  school  faculties.  We  believe 
that  Instructional  decisions  must  be  made  by 
the  teacher.  In  one  great  university  In  the 
West  where  I  talked  recently,  I  found  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  senate  who  would  have 
been  quite  upset  if  their  own  academic  free- 
dom had  been  tampered  with,  but  were  quite 
willing  to  take  It  away  from  their  colleagues 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  fourth  recommendation  dealt  with  the 
role  of  the  State  educational  authorities. 
We  were  convinced  that  there  Is  a  great  need 
to  strengthen  both  the  State  departments  of 
education  and  the  professional  associations. 

The  State  legislature — and  this  was  our 
fifth  recommendation  dealing  with  decision 
making — should  set  forth  general  goals  for 
the  schools,  provide  adequate  financial  sup- 
port and  delegate  broad  powers  of  Implemen- 
tation to  the  State  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities. It  should  not,  however,  prescribe 
curriculum  content  or  legislate  specific 
courses. 

One  of  the  more  potent  forces  for  accom- 
plishing the  ends  which  Professor  Galbraith, 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Reuther  have  so  elo- 
quently espoused  here  today  would  be  the 
strengthening  of  what  I  would  call  the  liai- 
son organizations  In  American  education, 
those  in  the  mainstream  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college  education — organizations 
like  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education,  the  NCSPS,  the  NEA, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation, 
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add  that  right  here  In  the  city  of 

there  exists  a  tremendously  rich 

for  future  education  leaders.    My 

Is  hopeful  that,  in  the  not 

future.  It  will  be  possible  to  have 

Ight  young  education  leaders  from 

come  to  Washington  and  use  the 

their  campus;  because  they  would 

of  fresh  air  to  the  bureaucra- 

jecause  they  would  gain  a  better 

of  themselves.    And  I  would  hope 

1  rcSPS,  among  other  groups,  would 

a  bright  young  educator  assocl- 

them,  using  their  organization  as 

laboratory. 

to  research,  innovation,  and  ex- 
let  me  point  out  first  that, 
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research,  education  spends  only 
of  1  percent  on  it.    Ova  conunlttee 
that  not  less  than  1  percent  of 
budget  should  be  devoted  to 
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•  he  essential  elements  In  all  this  Is 

]  leeded  by  teachers  for  planning  as 

teaching.    When  people  advo- 

the   Important   thing   is  for   ^he 

be  with  the  youngsters  all   the 

as  If  General  Motors  took  all  of 

people  and  put  them  on  the  as- 

The    NCSPS   should    strongly 

instructional  ratio  for  elementary 

comparable  to  that  of  their 

In    higher    education — 12    to    15 

with  the  children,  30  to  40  hours 

research,  planning,  and  evaluation 

Ing  care  of  one's  liberal  education. 

one  of  Ignorance,  prejudice  and 

)rovlnclallsm. 

could    learn    something    from 

n  this  respect.    Just  as  the  doctor 

medicine,    the    teacher    should 

teaching.      Prom    the    Newton, 

where  elementary  schoolchil- 

home  at  noon  on  Tuesdays  and 

-we   got   the   Idea   that   perhaps 

should    have    "Thursdays    for 


recommendation  In  this  general 

I  nd   experimentation  area  is  that 

staffed    and   supported   regional 

and   Instruction   centers  should 

The  committee  proposed  that 

ditabllshed,  very  soon,  at  least  four 

qurrlculum  and  Instructional  cen- 

or  universities  around  the  coun- 

In  cooperation  with  organiza- 

as    the    NCSPS.      Personally.    I 

to  see  one  In  every  State,  with  at 

cooperating  schools. 

It  is  time  for  another  study 

year  study  of  30  schools  conducted 

or  so  ago.    This  time,  perhaps  50 

even  1.500)  experimental  schools 

part,  many  of  them  attacking  pov- 

In  the  big  cities,  while  others 

the  cultural  poverty  In  the  rural 


d  question  asked  by  the  commit- 

hls  is  my  favorite  one)  concerned 

of  priorities  for  the  school. 

cburse.  Is  the  prime  question  for  a 

cc  mmlttee  to  address  Itself  to.    What 

( llstlnctlve   responsibilities   of    the 

contrast  to  those  that  are  distlnc- 

famlly,  the  church,  industry,  and 

y^uth-servlng   agencies?     Secondly, 

slbllitles  should  the  school  share 

Institutions  and  with  other  youth - 

What,  then,  should  be  in- 

the   school    program,    and   what 

excluded  from  it? 

what  has  been  said  this  mom- 

the  school  being  "the  community 

terribly  Important.    The  one-room 

vhlch  I  first  taught  had  been  used. 

lepresslon  days    (though   perhaps 

know  why  they  were  doing  it ) , 

bf  community  center.    Maybe  one 

brfng  back  some  of  the  good  educa- 
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tlonal  values  of  such  schools,  where  the  14- 
year-olds  worked  with  the  6-year-olds,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  matter  of  priorities,  one  has  to  de- 
cide what  knowledge,  what  values,  what  skills 
our  children  and  youth  need  to  learn.  Next, 
one  must  decide  which  of  these  the  school 
can  best  contribute  to  and  which  can  best 
be  done  outside  of  school;  and,  finally,  which 
of  the  learnings  requires  Joint  responsibility. 

In  brief,  the  committee  felt  that  reading 
was  more  important  than  cheer  leading — a 
startling  point  of  view  to  all  of  you,  I'm  sure. 
You  may  recall  that  Mr.  Hutchlns,  when  chal- 
lenged with  having  ended  football  at  Chi- 
cago, admitted  that  this  was  one  of  his  minor 
accomplishments  and  said  to  the  committee 
before  whom  he  was  testifying,  "You've  con- 
vinced me.  If  I  go  back  into  higher  edu- 
cation I'll  support  intercollegiate  athletics, 
but  we  won't  have  football;  we'll  have  racing 
stables.  That  way  the  Jockeys  can  wear  the 
school  colors  and  the  horses  won't  have  to 
pass  entrance  examinations."     [Laughter.) 

Seriously — any  decision  on  priorities  must 
be  made  on  a  formula.  In  which  the  priority 
rating  equals  data,  plus  values,  plus  reality. 
The  data  come  always  from  three  sources: 
from  the  learner,  from  society,  and  from  the 
field  of  study  Itself.  The  values  have  al- 
ready been  well  stated  by  other  speakers,  but 
for  every  goal  that  a  board  ot  education, 
with  community  support,  adopts,  one  must 
have  support  in  the  form  of  data,  from  the 
sources  stated.  One  must  also  be  able  to 
support  the  priority  by  the  values  and,  ob- 
viously, it  must  be  in  terms  of  the  reality 
situation  In  the  school.  If  the  teaching  of 
languages  In,  say.  the  fourth  grade  Is  sup- 
ported by  legislation  but  teachers  are  not 
available  to  teach  it.  we're  In  trouble. 

Now  these  first  three  questions  have  been 
concerned  with  decision  making,  research 
and  priorities.  The  fourth  is  concerned  with 
content.  In  the  physical  sciences,  taking  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  the  beginning  of  a  time 
line,  the  first  doubling  of  knowledge  oc- 
curred In  1750,  the  second  in  1900,  the  third 
in  1950,  and  the  fourth  only  10  years  later, 
in  1960.  This  is  not  as  true  in  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences,  of  course. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  school  pro- 
gram? Well,  in  my  one-room  school,  I  was 
always  worried  about  covering  content  until 
I  realized  that  I  might  be  so  busy  covering 
content  that  I  was  not  uncovering  learning. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  cover  the  content 
available;  one  has  to  select,  and  this  involves 
delimiting  the  subject  matter  and  control- 
ling the  methods  of  Inquiry,  the  ways  of 
knowing. 

The  problems  of  what  to  learn  and  how  to 
learn  it  require  a  different  approach  today. 
We  need  to  find  ways  to  move  from  memori- 
zation of  facts  to  discovery  of  facts;  ways 
to  help  young  students  think  as  physicists 
think,  as  historians  think,  as  artists  think. 
One  scholar  puts  it  this  way:  the  problem 
is  one  of  moving  from  a  rhetoric  of  conclu- 
sions to  an  experience  In  Inquiry. 

Our  recommendations  on  content  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  objectives  of 
the  schools,  with  a  clear  statement  of  prior- 
ities, should  give  direction  to  all  curriculum 
planning,  whether  adding  or  eliminating 
content,  or  changing  the  emphases  on  vari- 
ous topics  and  fields  of  study.  We  suggested, 
too,  that  each  curriculum  area  should  be  un- 
der contlnous  study  and  evaluation  and 
should  be  reviewed  periodically;  and  that. 
In  selecting  content,  school  staffs  should 
study  the  results  and  recommendations  of 
curriculum  projects  sponsored  by  nationally 
oriented  groups  with  a  view  to  applying 
promising  findings. 

The  next  Issue  deals  with  organizing  the 
school  and  the  classrooms.  The  headline  Is- 
sues relate  more  to  such  questions  as:  What 
about  the  nongraded  school?  What  about 
team  teaching?  What  about  Instructional 
technology? 


How  should  the  school  and  the 
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be  organized  to  make  the  most  effective  in, 
of  the  time  and  talents  of  students  ann 
teachers?  Here  Is  where  one's  daU  sourw. 
really  come  out.  You  look  at  the  learnel 
and  immediately  recognize  one  key  thinff^ 
that  human  variability  demands  alternatlwl' 

The  research  has  proved  that  in  a  iriven 
class  of  30  fourth  graders  there  are  U8uali» 
only  about  4  really  at  that  level  Ton 
have  everything  from  prenatal  to  Ph  n 
[Laughter.]  '     ' 

You  recognize  that  the  achievement  spread 
Is  always  the  same  as  the  year.  If  yoy  ^ 
"I  teach  third  grade"  the  spread  la  a  yeai," 
If  you  teach  seventh  grade  the  spread  Is  two- 
thirds  of  the  mean  age  of  the  group eight 

Any  7th  grade  teacher  knows  she  has  third 
graders  and  she  has  11th  graders.  Human 
variability  demands  alternatives.  I  notice 
the  New  York  City  schools  are  now  recom- 
mending the  nongraded  approach  for  their 
primary  grades,  but  Dr.  Goodlad,  who  wrote 
our  report,  "Planning  and  Organizing  for 
Teaching"  gave  them  some  very  good  advice 
this  week  when  he  said,  "You  don't  Jump  in. 
to  nongrading  until  you  do  a  little  studying," 

0\ar  committee's  recommendation  was  (and 
this  Is  one  of  our  most  important  recommen- 
dations, incidentally)  :  the  vertical  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  should  provide  for  the 
continuous — these  are  key  words — the  con- 
tinuous unbroken,  upward  progression  of  all 
learners,  with  due  recognition  for  the  wide 
variability  among  them  In  every  aspect  of 
their  development.  The  school  organization 
should,  therefore,  provide  for  differentiated 
rates  and  means  of  progression  toward 
achievement  of  educational  goals.  Nongrad- 
ing and  multlgradlng  are,  clearly,  promising 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  graded  school 
and  should  receive  careful  consideration. 

I  predict  that  when  this  national  commit- 
tee meets  10  years  from  now  the  graded 
school  will  be  an  Interesting  historical  phe- 
nomenon. I  also  predict  that  colleges  of 
education,  as  we  have  known  them  (and  I'm 
very  much  In  favor  of  colleges  of  education) 
win  be  interesting  historical  phenomena. 

How  do  we  feel  about  team  teaching? 
Well,  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  really 
gets  people  excited.  Some  people  endorse 
the  self-contaminated — the  self-contained- 
classroom  as  if  It's  motherhood.  [Laugh- 
ter] Others  say  team  teaching  is  nothing 
more  than  two  or  more  teachers  horsing 
around  in  the  same  classroom. 

Our  committee  says:  "The  horizontal  or- 
ganization of  the  school  should  permit  flexi- 
bility In  assigning  pupils  to  Instructional 
groups  that  may  range  In  size  from  1  pupil 
to  as  many  as  100  or  more.  Well-planned 
cooperative  efforts  among  teachers — efforts 
such  as  team  teaching — should  be  en- 
couraged  and   tested." 

My  last  point  deals  with  a  balanced  pro- 
gram. With  all  the  emphasis  on  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  on  the  technology 
which  we  need  for  survival,  the  question  logi- 
cally arises:  why  survive  If  you  cannot  lead 
a  life  of  taste  and  grace?  And  certainly 
we've  heard  our  speakers  today  testify  elo- 
quently about  the  great  Importance  of  the 
humanities;  I  think  we  probably  need  a  na- 
tional humanities  foundation. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  comments  the 
late  President  Kennedy  made  was  spoken  at 
Amherst  last  October  In  honor  of  Robert 
Frost:  "I  look  forward  to  an  America  which 
will  not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
will  reward  achievement  In  the  arts  as  we 
reward  achievement  In  business  or  state- 
craft, which  will  steadily  enlarge  cultural 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  about  educa- 
tional space.  You  all  realize  that  "the  egg 
crates  are  breaking  up"  as  Harold  Gores,  of 
the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  says; 
that  we  don't  want  these  buildings  that  look 
like  boxes;  we  want  flexibility  and  amenity. 
Let  me  quote  from  him  as  I  close:  "I  thln^ 
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the  directions  In  which  we  are  going  are 
from  the  group  to  the  Individual."  There 
Is  maybe  one  other  key  phrase  that  I  would 
like  to  have  you  remember.  "In  Individually 
planned  programs  for  learners,  we  are  mov- 
ing from  memory  to  Inquhry;  moving  from  a 
spiritless  climate  to  a  zest  for  learning." 

Do  any  of  you  remember  the  days  when 
the  principal's  Job  was  to  keep  the  school 
quiet,  sort  of  funereal?  I'm  sure  when  I  go 
into  a  school  that  unless  I  hear  one  good 
belly  laugh  coming  from  some  room  at  least 
once  every  half  hour  It's  a  poor  school;  Just 
as  I  am  siu-e  that  If  I  don't  find  "Horton 
Hatches  the  Egg"  and  "Charlotte's  Web,"  it's 
a  poor  school. 

I  haven't  time  to  talk  about  school  li- 
braries as  I  should,  but  It  really  frightens 
me  when  I  see  some  elementary  schools  with- 
out excellent  libraries.  The  libraries  should 
be  larger  than  the  gymnasium,  and  they 
should  be  well  staffed — and  you  should  really 
be  cross  if  you  don't  have  excellent  school 
libraries. 

We  are  moving  from  the  graded  school  to 
the  nongraded  school,  from  scheduled  classes 
to  appointments  and  independent  learning. 
I  understand  that  in  most  of  your  high 
schools  now  you've  gotten  rid  of  these  sched- 
ules where  groups  exchange  boxes. 

We  are  moving  from  the  school  building 
use  geared  to  an  agrarian  society — a  9- 
month  year  limited  to  children — to  a  school 
building  use  refiecting  urban  society — a  12- 
month  year  available  to  all  age  groups.  I 
do  not  necessarily  mean  a  longer  school  year 
for  the  youngsters.  When  I  see  the  studies 
about  some  teachers  spending  50  percent  of 
their  time  scolding  children  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  make  better  use  of  the  time  we  now 
have. 

We  are  moving  from  classrooms  that  are 
like  kitchens — have  you  ever  noticed :  you  go 
into  a  school  and  every  room  looks  like  a 
kitchen — to  classrooms  that  are  like  li- 
braries, living  rooms. 

We  are  moving  from  teaching  as  telling 
to  teaching  as  guiding;  moving  from  a  teach- 
ing schedule  of  30  hours  a  week  with  chil- 
dren in  class  and  15  hours  for  planning  and 
correcting,  to  a  schedule  of  15  hours  a  week 
with  children  In  class,  30  hours  for  research, 
planning,  and  development;  in  brief,  to  a 
teaching  schedvde  which  presimies  that 
"Thxirsdays  are  for  thinking."     Thank  you. 

Innovations  in   Teaching  and  Learning 
(By  Neil  V.  Sullivan,  superintendent,  Prince 
Edward    Free    School    Association,    Prince 
Edward  County.  Va.) 

I'm  elated  to  be  here  with  you  today.  When 
I  was  Invited  to  come,  several  months  ago, 
the  committee  offered  to  pay  my  expenses — 
from  Virginia— and  I  thought  this  was  ex- 
cellent planning.  However,  I  have  been  in 
Berkeley  and  Honolulu  for  the  past  few  days, 
so  the  expenses  are  a  little  bit  higher. 
[Laughter.] 

Before  acquainting  you  with  all  the  con- 
comitants of  the  Prince  Edward  free  school 
situation,  I  think  perhaps  I  should  give  you 
a  brief  run-through  of  my  years  In  education. 

I  started  out,  as  Mrs.  Kohler  said.  In  the 
Northeast — and  what  I  found  to  be  success- 
ful there,  and  what  I  found  to  be  successful 
In  the  sophisticated  suburbs  of  New  York 
City,  I  found  to  be  equally  If  not  more  effec- 
tive In  the  very  dlchotomous  situation  which 
confronted  me  In  the  rural  South. 

My  first  years  as  a  superintendent  were 
happy  ones.  I  was  serving  In  an  area  of  the 
Industrial  Northeast  where  the  family  In- 
come was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  United 
States.  And  then,  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing— during  a  summer  In  which  I  was  study- 
ing at  Stanford — I  read  In  the  papers  one 
morning  that  there  had  been  a  fast  stock 
deal  and  the  Burlington  Mills  had  closed 
down.  And  that  closed  out  good  old  Stan- 
ford, for   me   at   least;    and  I  stopped   my 


studies  to  go  home  and  find  out  what  to  do 
about  rehabilitating  a  city  where  4.000  mill 
workers  were  now  out  of  work.  This  was  90 
percent  of  the  work  community. 

Of  one  thing  I  was  sure,  and  that  was  that 
priorities  had  to  be  set  up — and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  top  priority  was  to  be 
public  education.  This  was  a  community 
where  we  had  a  dual  school  system.  Just  as 
many  children  were  going  to  parochial 
schools  as  were  going  to  the  public  schools. 
I  was  convinced  that  If  we  were  to  retrain 
these  workers  we  had  to  have  more  money 
for  public  education,  and  more  and  better 
vocational  schools  and  we  had  to  keep  these 
schools  open  around  the  clock,  without  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Act.  So.  with  the  help  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  clergy. 
and  the  board  of  education,  we  did  assign 
priorities — and  the  top  priority  became  pub- 
lic education. 

And,  surprisingly,  during  a  period  when 
over  90  percent  of  the  people  In  this  town 
were  making  no  money,  they  voted  more 
money  for  public  schools.  They  built  a  new 
vocational  education  building  and  we 
changed  from  a  college-oriented  high  school 
to  a  comprehensive  high  school.  We  made  a 
major  effort  to  keep  these  older  boys  (who 
normally  would  go  to  work  when  a  father  or 
mother  are  thrown  out  of  work)  In  school. 
And  we  brought  21  new  Industries  Into 
the  community — In  a  period  of  24  months. 
And,  once  again,  this  community  today  can 
boast  of  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  In- 
comes In  the  United  States. 

I  moved  from  that  situation  to  one  of  the 
marvelous  suburbs  of  metropolitan  New 
York,  In  Nassau  County,  where  student 
achievement  was  average  but  capability  was 
extremely  high.  And  here  again,  with  the 
help  of  the  board  of  education,  we  set  some 
educational  priorities.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  large  sums  of  money  were  assigned  for 
research;  and  I  was  permitted  to  experiment 
and  Innovate;  and  we  Introduced  many  of 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Sand  discussed  with 
you  earlier.  In  a  period  of  5  years,  we  took 
children  and  moved  them  from  traditional 
levels  to  levels  they  had  never  expected  to 
achieve.  Many  of  our  youngsters  were  en- 
tering fine  colleges  as  sophomores  rather 
than  as  freshmen. 

More  Important,  probably,  was  taxpayer 
satisfaction  with  the  schools.  Last  year,  for 
example,  the  school  budget  In  this  commu- 
nity was  passed  990  to  90.  and  the  tax  rate 
had  gone  up  faster,  during  the  preceding  5- 
year  period,  than  In  any  other  community  In 
Nassau  County.  During  these  same  years. 
Incidentally,  a  va.st  number — altogether  too 
many — of  the  tax  levies  elsewhere  In  Nassau 
County  were  being  defeated. 

And  this  takes  me  to  Prince  Edward 
County  where.  In  the  summer  of  1963.  I  was 
given  2  weeks  to  open  the  schools  for  1,600 
children.  I  soon  realized  that  a  combination 
of  all  the  things  that  had  worked  In  the 
Northeast  and  In  the  sophisticated  New  York 
suburbs  should  and  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  complex  problems  of  this  rural  Vir- 
ginia county. 

This  Is  truly  a  poverty-stricken  area, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  so  described  by  Walter 
Reuther  or  Sargent  Shrlver.  These  people 
were  not  only  going  to  bed  hungry  but  they 
were  going  to  bed  with  many  physical  de- 
fects. And.  unfortunately,  they  were  not 
going  to  bed  hungry  and  mad — but  simply 
hungry  and  patient. 

I  knew  that  most  of  the  children  were  un- 
dernourished, poorly  clothed,  and  that  they 
had  all  of  the  physical  defects  resulting  from 
little  or  no  medical  help.  The  average  family 
Income  was  less  than  $1,800  a  year.  The 
State  of  Virginia  had  no  compulsory  school 
attendance  law.  The  first  problem — how  can 
we  make  the  school  attractive  to  these  chil- 
dren and  hold  them  day  after  day? 

We  knew  that  they  would  have  to  be  fed 
and  clothed.    We  established  one  large  cen- 


tral  kitchen — we  took   advantage  of   every 
Federal   dollar   and   all  surplus   equipment. 
Those  children  whose  parents  were  employed 
were  charged  15  cents  for  the  full  meal — all 
others  were  fed  free.    We  are  feeding  80  per- 
cent of  these  children  free  today.    We  made 
arrangements  with  northern  school  districts 
to   conduct   clothing   drives.     We   outfitted 
every  child.    They  looked  good  the  first  day 
on  the  TV  cameras  but  one  little  boy  told  me 
that  the  shoes  he  was  wearing  wre  his  "wed- 
ding" shoes  that  he  wore  on  special  occasions. 
We  used  every  medium  of  communication 
to  reach  the  parents  and  brought  community 
pressure  on  them,  when  necessary,  to  send 
and  keep  their  children  In  school.     Attend- 
ance   officers    were    employed    to    visit    the 
homes  and,  when  a  child  was  absent,  to  as- 
certain the  reason   why  and  do  something 
about  It.     We  made  arrangements  with  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  have  a  full- 
time  dentist  assigned  to  our  schools.    He  has 
been  with  us  3  months  and,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, he's  still   spending  8  hours   a   day 
Just  pulling  rotted  teeth.     Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  assist  the  child  with  all 
of  his  problems  associated  with  his  physical 
condition.     In  the  first  few  weeks  of  school 
we  found  many  of  the  children  were  falling 
asleep.     They  fell  asleep  because  they  were 
hungry  and  undernourished. 

Now  we  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the 
ctirrlculum.  We  were  to  educate  children 
who  had  been  deprived  of  schooling  for  4 
long  years.  Most  of  them  had  lost  what- 
ever basic  skills  they  had  acquired.  They 
were  subdued  by  their  physical  Isolation  and 
had  lost  the  ability  to  communicate.  They 
were  returning  to  society  and  knew  not  what 
to  expect.  We  had  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  wanted — that  they  had  the  ability 
to  be  successful — that  education  was  abso- 
lutely essential — that  the  program  would  be 
designed  to  meet  their  Individual  needs. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  spent  In  organiz- 
ing the  students  into  what  we  call  "com- 
patible groups."  We  did  not  use  any  grade 
designation.  We  found  test  scores — both 
Intelligence  and  achievement — unreliable. 
One  simple  test  question  will  reveal  the 
plight  of  the  Southern  Negro  child.  He  was 
asked  to  select  from  a  paint  brush,  a  hair 
brush,  and  a  hatchet  as  to  what  he  would 
use  after  he  brushed  his  teeth  In  the  morn- 
ing. The  child  selected  a  hatchet  because 
he  chopped  wood  In  the  morning  after  he 
supposedly  brushed  his  teeth.  He  didn't 
have  a  toothbrush.  We  had  Interage  groups 
covering  the  6-  to  9-year-old  groups,  the  10 
to  12,  the  13  to  15,  and  the  16  and  older 
groups.  We  had  "compatible  grouping"  In 
the  language  arts  and  regrouped  for  science 
and  mathematics — we  regrouped  again,  this 
time  on  an  age  basis,  for  physical  education, 
the  fine  and  practical  arts,  health  and  family 
living. 

The  schedule  was  set  for  every  child,  be- 
ginning with  the  6-year-old,  so  that  he  would 
have  our  most  qualified  reading  teachers 
for  reading— our  most  qualified  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  for  mathematics  and 
science.  This  meant  that  one  team  of 
teachers  taught  reading  during  the  entire 
day.  Every  teacher  was  assigned  a  special 
field  and  was  trained  In  that  area.  Con- 
sultants were  brought  In  and  special  In- 
service  courses  were  required  of  all  teachers. 
Teacher  aids  were  employed  to  carry  out 
routine  classroom  assignments  and  the 
teacher  was  given  extra  time  for  planning 
her  work.  All  teachers  were  aslgned  to  a 
"team"  and  planned  their  work  In  a  single 
area. 

My  experience  as  a  superintendent  had 
convinced  me  that  few  elementary  teachers 
had  the  talent  to  be  skillful  and  knowl- 
edgeable and  successful  In  every  field.  They, 
therefore,  tended  to  spend  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  teaching  the  subject  that 
they  enjoyed  and  In  which  they  felt  com- 
fortable.   I  wanted  to  make  B\ire  that  every 
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great  problems  faced  by  boards 
today  is  merit  pay  and  the  or- 
to  which  I  belong,  and  which  Mr. 
NEA — opposes    merit 
I  have  found,  however,  that 
leaders,  teachers  of  great  ex- 
work   with    young   teachers    is 
acceptable  by  the  teaching  group. 
was  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
have  reacted  splendidly   to 
teams.      They    enjoy    having 
and  our  research  indicates 
team    arrangement   has   resulted 
student   achievement   and   high 
We   were   pleasantly  sur- 
the  attitude  of  the  6-,  7-.  and  8- 
who    had    several    different 
d^ing  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
equally  well  to  our  plan  of 
dren  In  different  groups  for  dif- 
ects.     We  experienced   no  prob- 
hafing  different  age  groups  lu  a  sin- 
The  program  was  endorsed  and 
the  children  because  they  felt 
in  the  group;  because  the  work 
kept  challenging;    because  each 
a  specialist  in  her  field  and  be- 
were  successful. 

has  also  reacted  positively.    The 

was  not  completely  new  for  sec- 

The  elementary   teachers 

that  teaching  special   areas 

is  much  more  demanding  physl- 

nfentally  because  they  have  no  time 

report  that  they  were  able,  in 

organization,  to  ease  off  during 

or  art  and  music.    They  were 

in    reporting    that    they    were 

children  more  effectively  than 

before  and  that  there  was  more 

satisfaction  with  their  new  roles. 

we  designed,  and  recommend, 

demanding  of  a  classroom  teacher 

one  reason  why  teacher  aids  are 

this  new  program.     It   is  also 

to    have    sufficient    clerical    help 

Teachers  should  not  be  expected 

ditto,  make  out  hot-lunch 

handle  the  other  picayune  re- 

whlch  are  necessary,  but  which 

out  expeditiously  by  a  clerk. 

lAust  be  freed  to  teach.    This  is  a 

aponslbility  and  we  must  not  per- 

clerlcal  details  to  interfero  with 

'  major  assignments. 

concept     was     accepted 

the  staff.    We  had  to  develop  a 

was  completely  flexible  cuid  would 

(^ild  to  be  reassigned  to  another 

was  moving  at  a  different  rate 

i^ajortty.     We  didn't  wait  for  the 

year  or  the  end  of  the  semester. 

p^ked  up  his  little  ole  chair  and 

a   different    group.     Many    dif- 

were  used  with  each  group. 

vere    fixed.      We    encouraged    use 

ipaterials  other  than  encyclopedias. 

was  placed  on  reading.     If 

not   making   normal   reading 

doubled  the  sunount  of  time 

spending  on  the   subject;    their 

reduced  in  siae;   when  neces- 

were  given  tutorial  help. 

the  staff  to  avoid  "rote  assign- 
ee  encoxiraged   every  teacher  to 
which  would  require  a  creative 
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student  response.  Questions  requiring  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  were  discouraged. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  use  of 
audiovisual  equipment  and  educational  films 
were  presented  daily.  Every  type  of  activity 
was  planned  and  used  in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late student  response. 

The  youngsters  were  culturally  deprived 
and  we  Jc-cused  our  attention  on  this  prob- 
lem. The  school  day  was  lengthened  and 
late  buses  operated  for  Negro  children  In 
Virginia  for  the  first  time. 

The  school  was  opened  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Cultural  programs  were  presented 
during  the  week  and  again  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  theater  in  the  community  was 
not  available  to  the  children  or  their  par- 
ents so  we  arranged  a  special  movie  night 
for  parents  during  the  middle  of  the  week 
and  a  family  movie  night  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day.    We   had    an    Integrated    theater. 

Field  trips  in  the  community  were  re- 
quired. They  had  conducted  tours  of  the 
U.S.  post  office,  the  fire  station,  the  county 
courthouse. 

Field  trips  on  weekends  were  encoiiraged. 
Most  of  ovir  students  had  never  been  to 
Richmond,  the  State  capital,  and  others  had 
never  been  as  far  away  from  home  as  the 
county  seat  in  Farmville  We  planned  trips 
to  these  areas  and  to  all  cultural  and  his- 
toric sites  In  Virginia.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  children  had  never  been  25  miles  away 
to  Appomattox  And  none  of  them  had  ever 
been  to  Montlcello.  the  birthplace  of  freedom 
through  JefTerson  ar;d  Monroe  and  Adams 
and  Marshall;  it  has  not.  Incidentally,  been 
the  birthplace  of  freedom  for  the  Negro  chil- 
dren I  have  been  working  with  this  year. 

Television  sets  were  placed  In  most  class- 
rooms and  the  children  participated  In  an 
educational  television  program  for  1  hour  a 
day  with  emphasis  on  art  and  community 
living.  Maximum  use  was  made  of  teaching 
machines. 

We  built  up  our  school  libraries.  We 
found  the  school  libraries  pleasant  rooms 
but  when  we  went  in  there,  we  had  to  dust 
the  cobwebs  off  the  first  thing  And  if  the 
schools  were  "separate  and  equal"  I  wonder 
what  the  white  schools  must  have  been  like 
because  the  schools  I  opened  did  not  have 
textbooks  nor  supplies,  and  the  libraries  did 
not  have  even  one  volume  backing  up  one 
child.  Today,  we  boast  of  libraries  equaling 
minimum  standards  recommended  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  We  built  up 
a  record  library  and  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents to  listen  to  good  music.  We  helped 
each  child  build  a  home  library  and  each 
child  was  given  a  dictionary.  One  book  we 
found  in  most  of  the  homes  was  the  family 
Bible.  Often  It  was  the  only  book  we  found. 
The  children  were  not  only  encouraged  to 
read,  they  were  required  to  read. 

We  arranged  to  have  our  students  visit 
northern  metropolitan  communities,  where 
they  attended  Integrated  schools,  visited 
museums  and  cultural  centers,  and  partici- 
pated in   athletic  and  social   events. 

The  high  school  curriculum  was  designed 
to  meet  Individual  needs.  Local  college 
students  worked  with  students  requiring 
special  help.  We  found  the  white  students 
at  Hampden-Sydney  and  Longwood  College 
anxious  to  help  and  they  gave  their  time 
willingly  to  help  Individual  students. 

The  older  students  who  could  not  go  to 
college  spent  one-half  of  their  day  In  a  vo- 
cational area,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
studying  language  arts. 

The  youngster,  who  was  of  college  poten- 
tial— and  we  found  9  of  them  among  the  23 
students  in  the  18-year-old  group — ^received 
special  attention.  Guidance  personnel 
worked  on  an  Intimate  bcisis  with  these  stu- 
dents and  helped  them  in  an  effort  to  receive 
needed  scholarship  assistance.  Nine  of  them 
win  be  entering  college  this  year. 

The  parents  were  encoiu*aged  to  visit 
schools,  and  an  active  parent-teacher  group 


was  formed.  We  asked  and  received  thalr 
help  in  supervising  special  activities  w« 
used  the  local  radio  station  to  discuss  perti 
nent  subjects  with  them.  We  received  th» 
cx)peratlon  of  some  local  merchants  aad 
used  their  windows  to  display  student  WMk 
We  invited  the  entire  community  to  attend 
all  school  activities.  We  communicated  al 
most  dally  with  the  parents. 

The  student  was  happy  In  school,  becauw 
his  needs  were  being  met  and  embarraMlno 
situations  were  avoided.  We  provided  aS 
children  with  free  textbooks,  unique  In  Vir- 
ginla.  and  free  supplies.  He  was  provided 
with  a  noon  meal.  Clothing  was  made  avail- 
able.  He  succeeded  In  school,  because  he 
worked  in  a  compatible  group,  and  the  work 
was  kept  challenging.  He  did  not  repeat 
material.  He  knew  he  would  be  moved 
ahead  Immediately  if  he  had  the  ability. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  creative  activities 
A  modern  dance  group  was  formed,  dramatic 
clubs,  rich  art  activities,  music  groups,  and 
literary  experience  provided. 

In  order  to  get  the  job  done  properly  it  u 
necessary  to  have  a  qualified  staff.  I  found 
It  difficult  to  do  this  In  the  most  sophisti- 
cated northern  community.  I  found  It  dif- 
ficult in  Long  Island.  It  Is  even  more  diffi- 
cult In  deprived  areas.  I  had  success  In 
Prince  Edward  County,  because  I  was  able 
to  bring  together  a  group  of  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals from  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West  who  represented  all  races  and  religions. 
No  one  section  can  lay  claim  to  all  the  good 
teachers.  The  South,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  able  to  ^aln  enough  people  properly. 
Ell  Ginsberg  cogently  describes  the  problem 
as  follows:  "In  terms  of  formal  education 
qualifications,  Negro  teachers  In  many  parts 
of  the  South  are  at  least  as  well  prepared  as 
white  teachers.  On  the  average,  however, 
Negro  teachers  are  much  less  able  than  white 
teachers  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  about  the  same  amount  of  formal  edu- 
cation. Like  other  young  Negroes,  those 
preparing  to  teach  are  usually  handicapped 
by  poor  schools  and  deprived  backgrounds." 
As  a  result,  many  southern  public  school 
teachers  are  Ill-equipped  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  deserving  youngsters  found  In  their 
classrooms.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
northern  teachers,  both  white  and  Negro, 
be  employed  in  the  South  and  team  arrange- 
ments, similar  to  those  vised  In  the  free 
schools  of  Prince  Edward  County,  be  fol- 
lowed. This  is  a  recommendation  that 
would  be  only  a  stopgap  arrangement.  In 
the  long  run  we  must  work  to  Improve  con- 
ditions in  all  southern  schools  beginning  in 
grade  1.  Attention  must  be  given  at  ttu 
college  and  university  level,  but  we  cannot 
spend  oiu"  time  Improving  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  ignoring  the  roads  at  the 
foothills. 

I  further  recommend  interracial  faculties 
working  in  fully  integrated  schools.  It  will 
take  time  before  we  have  fully  Integrated 
schools  but  my  daily  experience  indicates 
that  northern  teachers  are  anxious  to  teach 
In  the  South.  They  must  not  be  denied  this 
opportunity.  Fair  employment  practices  dic- 
tate that  a  qualified  person,  regardless  of 
color,  must  be  permitted  to  teach  in  south- 
ern schools,  or  any  school,  regardless  of  lo- 
cation. Not  only  will  their  presence  raise 
the  level  of  teaching  but  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  unfortunate 
image  which  most  southern  Negro  children 
have  of  their  white  brothers  and  slste*. 
The  children  of  Prince  Edward  Coimty — and 
their  teachers — lost  the  color  concept  once 
they  were  Inltimately  exposed  to  one  an- 
other. This  rich,  rewarding  experience  en- 
joyed by  me  and  my  staff  is  something  that 
I  would  recommend  for  all  Americans. 

In  conclusion  I  would  make  the  following 
recommendations. 

Textbooks  and  supplies  mtist  be  free  in 
every  public  school  in  the  United  States. 
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pood   and  clothing  must   be   available   to 

every  child. 

A  flexible  nongraded  type  of  organization 
designed  to  meet  individual  needs  must  be 
mandatory  In  every  community. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  general  Im- 
nrovement  of  education  at  every  level  In  the 
South  The  colleges  preparing  teachers  must 
Unnrove  their  curricula  but  elementary  and 
secondarv  school  programs  must  also  be  im- 
proved. Proper  teacher-pupil  ratios  must 
be  maintained  at  all  levels. 

There  must  be  strong  legislation  requiring 
school  attendance  of  every  person  to  the  age 
of  16  or  through  completion  of  high  school. 
It  is  rather  ironic  that,  yesterday  I  left 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  where  children  are  required 
to  study  In  school  until  they  are  18  years  of 
age  and  I  return  to  Virginia  tonight  where 
no  one  has  to  go  to  school  at  all.  And  is 
this  one  of  the  reasons  why.  In  the  election 
of  1960  in  the  West  where  compulsory  at- 
tendance was  high,  we  had  close  to  90  percent 
of  the  people  voting  and  In  Virginia,  the 
birthplace  of  freedom,  fewer  than  33  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  voted.  I  merely  raise 
the  question. 

Proper  treatment  of  the  Negro  and  his  cul- 
ture must  be  given  by  our  textbook  pub- 
lishers. He  must  stop  reading  textbooks 
about  the  middle-class  privileged  American. 
Pictures  of  Negro  children,  pictures  of  their 
envlrorunent  as  well  as  pictures  of  children 
of  other  races,  must  be  found  In  beginning 
reading  books  and  in  other  appropriate  places 
In  the  textbooks  used  by  our  children. 

Area  schools  must  be  built  providing  edu- 
cation for  the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped. We  had  Robert  Kennedy  with  us 
last  week  and  he  was  elated  to  discover  that 
we  have  three  classes  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  These  schools  are  really  a  living 
memorial  to  his  late  brother — and  being  able 
to  do  something  with  the  mentally  retarded 
children,  I  am  sure,  is  one  thing  that  would 
have  pleased  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Area  schools  must  be  built  providing  broad 
opportunities  in  vocational  education. 

Children  with  college  ability  must  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  attend  college. 

Inservlce  courses  must  be  designed  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  teachers  to  deal  with 
special  education  problems. 

Federal  and  State  help  should  be  available 
to  all  communities  where  local  initiative  is 
high  but  ability  to  support  public  educa- 
tion Is  low. 

School  districts  must  be  encouraged  to 
share  the  services  of  specialists  so  that  groups 
such  as  the  emotionally  disturbed  are  prop- 
erly treated. 

Adult  education  coiurses  should  be  avail- 
able. 

School  buildings  should  be  kept  oi>en  dtur- 
Ing  the  entire  week  and  entire  year.  They 
should  be  used  as  centers  of  community  ac- 
tivities. The  free  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
County  will  not  close  until  August  31.  They 
will  be  open  all  slimmer. 

In  conclusion,  our  greatest  strength  as  a 
nation  lies  In  the  skills  and  abilities  of  our 
people.  Our  greatness  as  a  nation  will  never 
be  fully  realized  as  long  as  we  neglect  educat- 
ing large  segments  of  our  population.  The 
standards  of  all  citizens  will  be  raised  when 
we  raise  the  level  of  ou/  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived.  We  must  bring  the  new- 
est successful  techniques  used  In  our  best 
school  systems  into  our  poorest  school  sys- 
tems. Our  most  talented  people  must  be  en- 
couraged and  permitted  to  work  in  all  school 
systems.  Finally,  we  must  all  join  together 
and  truly  become  not  our  brother's  keeper 
but  we  must  become  our  brother's  brother. 


The  Cost  of  Quality  Educatiom  for  All 
(By  Prank  Pace,  Jr.,  independent  consultant) 

I  think  the  first  duty  of  a  speaker  Is  to 
put  himself  in  perspective  with  his  audience. 
Now,  I  am  associated  here  with  men  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  mainly  in  the  field  of 


education.  I  have  only  been  exposed  to  it 
on  the  fringe,  but  I  think  you  can  probably 
get  the  best  picture  of  my  competence  if 
you  win  go  back  with  me  to  the  day  when 
I  was  Director  of  the  Budget  and  my  daugh- 
ter was  pressing  me  to  help  her  with  her 
math  problems. 

For  a  Director  of  the  Budget,  of  course, 
this  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  do  so  I  sat 
down  with  her  to  solve  her  problems.  At 
7:30  I  had  my  coat  off,  at  8:30  I  had  my 
sleeves  rolled  up,  by  9  o'clock  my  shirt  was 
off,  and  at  9:30  I  had  them  solved. 

I  came  home  a  little  early  the  next  evening 
and  said,  "Well,  what  did  the  teacher  say 
about  your  work?"  She  said,  "Well,  dad,  I 
regret  to  tell  you  but  we  had  three  wrong." 
My  face  feU  and  she  said,  "But  you  shouldn't 
feel  badly,  because  the  teacher  said  those 
weren't  really  fourth  grade  problems;  they 
were  fifth  grade  problems."     [Laughter.] 

Item  No.  2  In  terms  of  my  qualifications: 
Mrs.  Pace  said  to  me,  "You  are  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  we  have  these  two  daughters; 
they  ought  to  know  how  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  functions.  You  know 
about  what  Is  happening.  Sit  down  and  tell 
them." 

I  said,  "They  are  too  young."  Well,  you 
know  how  families  are — I  sat  down  to  ex- 
plain the  Government  to  my  daughters. 
(Laughter.)  I  went  through  the  executive, 
branch,  the  legislative  branch,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  I  found  to  m,y  amazement  that 
they  didn't  kick  each  other,  and  they  didn't 
kick  me.  I  thought,  "She's  probably  right. 
I  am  getting  this  across  here." 

I  asked,  "Are  there  any  questions?"  One 
said,  "Tell  me.  Is  President  Truman  a  boy  or 
a  girl?"  [Laughter.]  I  think  I  have  ade- 
quately established  my  qualifications  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  subject.  Mind  you.  the 
first  16  years  were  with  the  Government  in 
a  variety  of  activities  and  the  last  10  in  the 
world  of  business,  so  I  speak  from  both 
points  of  view  and  bring  to  you,  hopefully, 
a  perspective  on  what  I  see  might  happen 
In  this  field  if  we  address  ourselves  ade- 
quately to  the  task. 

I  feel  a  little  cheated  because  I  would 
like  to  have  heard  more  from  my  two  fel- 
low speakers.  They  pushed  to  get  through, 
and  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  having 
their  thinking  in  depth. 

I  come  to  this  meeting  without  prior  asso- 
ciation. What  you  seek  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee is  of  compelling  importance,  and  you 
are  seeking  to  do  it  in  the  right  way.  You 
are  arranging  to  let  the  people  know  what 
the  problem  is  and  then  relying  on  them 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  remember  a  quote  that  always  inter- 
ested me  by  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  Pak- 
istan who  said,  "Democracy  without  educa- 
tion is  hjrpocrisy  without  limitation."  It's 
well  worth  rolling  over  on  your  tongue,  be- 
cause, while  "we  have  good  education,  it  is 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  edu- 
cation that  will  be  the  sustenance  of  o\ir 
democracy. 

So  what  I  Intend  to  do  is  to  take,  very 
quickly,  six  premises,  develop  them,  and  out 
of  it  will  come,  hopefully,  a  sense  of  where 
public  education  might  move. 

The  first  premise  Is  probably  best  stated 
by  WeU's  oft-quoted  statement  that  human 
history  is  more  and  more  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe.  It's  a  quote  that  sort 
of  rolls  off  the  tongue  a  little  too  quickly 
and  I  think  we  need  to  examine  it  because 
it's  not  only  meaningful,  it's  compelling. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  our  education  is  the 
basis  both  for  world  leadership  and  for  sur- 
vival because  I  think  tne  two  are  probably 
synonymous.  I  would  like  to  develop  that 
premise  by  saying  that  in  my  Judgment 
achievement  of  world  leadership,  and  reten- 
tion of  it  in  the  futtxre,  is  going  to  depend 
Ito'gely  upon  our  capacity  to  do  three  things, 
all  of  which  depend  in  one  way  or  another 


on    the    Improvement    of    our    educational 
process. 

The  fir§t  Is  a  strong  and  sustained  defense. 
The  second  is  a  competitive,  growing  econ- 
omy. The  third  is  internal  self-discipline 
and  the  capacity  for  moral  leadership. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  I  think  educa- 
tion Is  compelling  In  each  of  these  cases.  It 
takes  a  knowledgeable  people  to  accept  the 
burdens  of  taxation  In  support  of  our  sub- 
stantial defense  program,  when  clearly  other 
nations  do  not  bear  the  burden  to  the  same 
degree. 

It  takes  an  even  more  knowledgeable  pop- 
ulation to  support  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  hardware  which  will  Insure  o\ir 
continuing  superiority.  Only  by  constantly 
Improving  education  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
pillar  will  remain  secure. 

As  for  the  second  pillar — ^that  of  a  com- 
petitive economy  and  a  growing  one — I  re- 
cently traveled  on  a  very  Interesting  assign- 
ment to  almost  all  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  the  nature  of 
my  work.  I  met  with  key  people  In  each 
country.  Among  these  were  top  business- 
men— both  natives  of  the  country  to  which 
I  went — and  American  businessmen. 

In  trying  to  assess  where  the  difference 
lay  between  our  capacity  to  remain  ahead  in 
the  competitive  field  of  free  enterprise,  I 
found  it  lay  principally  In  three  areas.  Pirat. 
we  were  far  ahead  In  the  field  of  middle 
management;  that's  the  junior  executive, 
foreman,   supervisor   type. 

Second,  we  were  well  ahead  in  the  field  of 
commercial  research  and,  third,  we  were  well 
ahead  In  the  field  of  entrepreneiu-shlp. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these 
refiects  the  quality  of  our  education.  Be- 
cause when  you  touch,  let  us  say,  on  com- 
mercial research,  it  relates  to  the  size  of  the 
pool  of  trained  scientists,  physlciste,  engi- 
neers on  which  industry  has  to  draw  that 
permits  us  to  remain  ahead. 

When  you  talk  of  middle  management,  it 
is  again  the  number  of  educated  men  from 
whom  industry  can  select  as  well  as  their 
subsequent  training  that  allows  us  to  retain 
leadership. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
breadth  of  our  exposure  to  the  educational 
process  is  generating  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  take  the  chance,  the  entrepreneur.  It  is 
not  just  what  you  learn  in  the  classroom,  but 
the  freedom  and  lack  of  regimentation  In  our 
public  schools. 

I  talked  to  an  American  businessman  now 
working  in  Argentina.  I  said,  "How  about 
the  schools  here,  as  compared  with  your  own 
in  California?"  He  said,  "Prank,  I  think  they 
get  a  little  better  quality  of  education  here 
in  the  schools  to  which  my  children  go,  but 
I  think  of  those  kids  in  blue  Jeans  back  In 
the  States,  wandering  home  under  their  own 
steam,  doing  things  a  little  differently — 
that's  what  makes  them  grow  up  with  the 
capacity  to  be  an  Individual." 

These  are  the  things  in  ovir  system,  to- 
gether with  a  sound  program  of  law,  that 
have  permitted  us  to  encourage  the  individ- 
ual to  drive  ahead  and  have  permitted  us  to 
remain  a  leader  in  this  field. 

Finally,  on  self-discipline  and  moral  lead- 
ership; a  free  society  has  no  Imposed  disci- 
pline. Therefore,  the  requirement  for  self- 
discipline  is  infinitely  greater  and  if  we  are 
to  provide  moral  leadership  for  the  world, 
we  must  do  the  things  that  we  ask  others 
to  do. 

And  so  it  Is  my  hope,  and  possibly  my  be- 
lief, that  whereas  the  twenties  was  the  era 
of  the  salesman,  the  thirties  and  forties  the 
era  of  the  production  man,  the  fifties  and 
sixties  the  era  of  the  scientist,  it  may  be  that 
the  seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties  may  be 
the  era  of  the  local  leauler — the  minister, 
the  teacher — the  man  and  woman  to  whom 
the  moral  progress  of  the  community  Is  above 
the  dollar. 
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move  on  to  premise  No.  2.    That 
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growth  that  comes  through  human  associ- 
ation. 

The  same  thing  is  happerting  on  a  broader 
basis  at  Antioch  where,  for  the  first  time, 
they  are  bringing  in  young  Nftgro  men  and 
women  for  svunmer  study,  because  the  col- 
lege believes  that  while  It  has  accepted  all  of 
the  applications  that  met  the  criteria  of  the 
college  there  just  were  not  enough  qualified 
applicants. 

So  the  young  have  led  the  way,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  as  we  get  more  leisure  time, 
as  people  begin  thoughtfully  to  asse.ss  the 
utilization  of  this  extra  time,  that  It  Isn't 
Just  going  to  be  golf  courses  or  tennis  courts 
or  football  or  baseball  but  a  reaching  to 
understand  and  support  the  fundamentals 
of  America.  If  we  are  wise  enough  to  make 
our  people  understand  how  exciting  is  the 
process  of  improving  our  educational  sys- 
tem, it  may  be  a  basis  for  a  giant  stride 
forward.  So  I  say  to  you  that  the  times 
are  propitious,  and  now  we  need  to  assess 
what  is  needed  to  excite  this  particular 
group. 

My  fourth  premise  Is  that  expenditures  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  for  basic  research  in 
education  is  incredible.  No  business  could 
survive  on  this  basis.  I  think  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  kind  of  explosion  in  educa- 
tional research  and  development  that  oc- 
curred in  the  physical  sciences. 

I  think — and  I  will  specify  why — that  hand 
in  hand  with  the  do-lt-yourself  operation 
must  go  the  improvement  of  research  and 
development.  The  foundations,  which  have 
done  a  remarkable  Job.  experimenting  for 
over  10  years  have  been  In  the  research  and 
development  field. 

Ideals  and  programs  have  been  tested  in 
the  human  laboratory  that  are  now  ready 
to  come  out  for  functional  use,  not  Ideas 
that  have  been  dreamed  up  but  programs 
that  have  been  tested  practically,  that  teach- 
ers have  tried  out  and  that  are  ready  to  work. 

You  heard  a  remarkable  expose  of  what 
the  teachers  themselves  are  doing  through 
the  NEA  in  research.  These  are  the  things 
that  can  spark  an  explosion.  The  schools  of 
education — I  serve  on  the  visiting  board  at 
Stanford — have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  the  whole  field  of  teaching. 

As  I  look  at  what  Stanford  presented  to 
our  board  3  years  ago  and  what  they  came 
up  with  this  spring,  it  constitutes  a  whole 
new  order  of  magnitude:  sound  criteria,  real 
capacity  for  self -evaluation. 

There  has  been  extensive  testing  in  the 
technical  field.  I  remember  5  years  ago 
teaching  machines  were  going  to  solve  the 
whole  problem.  The  profession  said.  "They 
have  a  part  to  play.  They  have  to  be  identi- 
fied. They  have  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
system.  Let's  test  them.  They  are  not  the 
whole  answer."  Said  the  critics,  "These  are 
the  bureaucrats:  these  are  the  diehards; 
these  are  the  restrainers  of  progress." 

But  these  cautious  voices  were  sound,  and 
the  testing  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done 
in  a  very  practical  way.  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  reach  out 
and  take  advantage  of  these  methods  of  as- 
sistance that  free  the  teacher  to  do  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  But  this  needs  to  be 
pressed   and  constantly  supported. 

There  are  other  areas  that  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  come  into  focus:  preschool  train- 
ing— all  men  certainly  aren't  created  equal, 
all  men  don't  enter  school  on  an  equal  basis. 
Preschool  training  undertakes  to  see  that, 
not  only  do  they  go  to  school  equally  pre- 
pared, but  that  they  continue  with  an  equal 
opportunity  throughout  the  course  of  their 
school  years.  We  are  feeling  our  way  in  this 
area,  but  we  know  that  the  opportunity  is 
there.  So  I  say  to  you  that  here  lies  another 
opoortunity  that  can  be  achieved  without 
substantial  monetary  expenditure  which  can 
bring  about  an  exciting  revolution  in  the 
whole  field  of  education. 
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Finally,  premise  No.  5  is  that  there  u« 
major  segments  of  the  population  that  u* 
becoming  aware  of  the  critical  important 
of  education  in  our  national  life,  i  ret 
first  to  politics.  I  have  traveled  recently  S 
maybe  10  States,  stayed  in  small  towns  and 
I  was  amazed  to  see  how  many  of  the  candi. 
dates  were  talking  about  education,  about 
what  they  were  going  to  do  for  education. 

In  a  country  that  has  given  to  Its  cltlana 
more  control  over  the  education  process  than 
any  country  In  history,  this  is  one  way  to 
see  that  the  story  is  told.  Once  the  issue  of 
the  correctness  of  our  educational  approach 
is  put  before  the  people  in  the  political  arena, 
it  commands  general  attention.  The  facta 
are  not  always  accurately  stated,  but  the  im- 
portance  is  established. 

In  business,  which  by  and  large  will  not 
contribute  directly  to  public  education,  there 
is  a  greater  willingness  to  contribute  to 
groups  which  are  trying  to  improve  the  statug 
of  public  education.  In  addition,  busineag 
is  honestly  urging  their  young  men  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  educational  process,  in  the 
public  educational  process,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  it  does  for  the  buai- 
ness,  and  what  it  does  for  its  employees  aa 
part  of  the  understanding  of  their  broad 
stake  in  America. 

Today,  in  the  unions,  there  Is  a  recogni- 
tion that  possibly  they  have  the  greatest 
stake  of  all  in  public  education.  It  was  a 
pretty  exciting  thing  to  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  morning  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  collective  bargaining,  they  had 
included  an  educational  fund;  and  that  here, 
through  the  process  of  collective  bargaining 
by  two  opposing  factions,  it  was  recognized 
on  both  sides  that  education  was  an  area 
in  which  advance  was  needed.  Thus,  major 
segments  of  our  population  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  education. 

The  final  premise  is  that  we  come  to  a 
period  in  which  great  things  can  be  done. 
Shakespeare,  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  said,  "There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  if  taken 
at  the  fiood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  •  •  •■• 
And  for  education,  this  is  the  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  time  can 
run  out.  But  the  signs  and  portents  are 
propitious.  If  we  take  and  mold  and  spark 
these  series  of  related  opportunities  which 
are  coming  into  existence  at  the  same  time; 
if  we  create  a  recognition  that  survival  it- 
self depends  upon  not  doing  it  a  little  better 
slowly  but  doing  it  a  lot  better  quickly;  if 
we  recognize  that  the  marvels  of  science  are 
limited  compared  to  the  marvels  of  educa- 
tion, then  this  may  be  the  great  opportunity 
both  for  America  and  for  education. 

I  like  to  think,  you  know,  of  that  remark- 
able statement  that  Toynbee  made,  because 
it  rather  fits  my  own  sense  of  what  can  be 
done.  He  said.  "You  know,  a  historian  look- 
ing at  these  United  States  of  America  300 
years  from  now  might  say  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  this  century  was  not  that  we  fought 
three  great  wars,  not  that  we  created  marvels 
of  transportation  and  communication,  un- 
heard of  in  history,  not  that  medical  miracles 
like  Salk  vaccine  came  in  our  time,  not  even 
the  tremendous  implications  that  come  with 
the  splitting  of  the  atom  both  for  peace 
and  for  war.  but  that  this  century  might 
be  remembered  as  the  time  when  mankind 
spread  the  benefits  of  their  civilization  to  all 
men." 

This  can  only  come  in  an  educated  Amer- 
ica. Believe  me.  without  the  spark  we  will 
lose  both  the  capacity  for  world  leadership 
and  survival.  This  can't  be  done  Just  with 
money.  Money  is  an  ingredient,  but  if  it 
becomes  the  banner,  the  war  cry,  we  won't 
carry  the  day. 

However,  if  we  tie  it  to  bettering  ourselves, 
using  our  talents,  recognizing  our  oppor- 
tunity, in  my  estimation  this  can  be  the 
golden  age  of  American  education. 
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EXCEKPTS    FBOM    THI   DISCUSSION 

(Presiding:  Mrs.  Mary  Conway  Kohler) 

McMBES  (to  Dr.  Sullivan).  What  were  your 
criteria  for  choosing  teachers? 

Dr.  SxTLLivAN.  We  interviewed  some  300  to 
400  teacher  applicants  but.  unfortunately, 
many  of  these  people  seemed  to  be  coming 
to  the  county  to  solve  personal  problems. 
There  simply  were  not  many  qualified  teach- 
ers, and  there  were  very  few  Virginia  teach- 
ers—very few  southern  teachers.  So.  ulti- 
mately, we  decided  we  would  take  any  teach- 
er who  had  a  degree,  a  compatible  personality, 
and  wanted  to  give  it  a  try. 

Member.  With  regard  to  lack  of  available 
teachers,  generally,  throughout  the  country, 
does  the  panel  believe  that  others  than 
professional  teachers  might  be  of  help  in 
the   classroom? 

Dr.  Sand.  •  •  •  I  believe  we  ought  to  uti- 
lize all  our  human  and  material  resources, 
still  remembering  that  we  must  have  at 
the  center  this  person  who  is  a  professional 
teacher.  I  think  schoolmen,  scholars,  and 
workmen,  all  together,  have  an  important 
role  to  play. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  I  agree  completely.  *  *  •  I 
think  the  schools  will  have  to  recruit  these 
people.  •  •  •  It  is  a  selling  Job  in  the  com- 
munity, and  you  work  on  this  all  the  time. 
You  bring  In  competent  men  and  women 
with  the  available  time.  •  •  •  You  turn 
to  places  like  Antioch  and  Northeastern 
University  and  you  bring  these  young  people 
into  the  schools.  They  have  many  differ- 
ent titles — I  call  them  teacher's  aids.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  training  enough  profes- 
sional teachers  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  Pace.  •  •  •  Our  problem  is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  educational  resource  is  equally 
as  Important  as,  let's  say,  the  scientific 
resource.  We  have  to  direct  the  Interest  of 
top  Government,  top  business,  top  union, 
and  top  citizens  to  what  is  a  problem  well 
beyond  either  the  capacity  or  the  require- 
ments of  the  professional  teacher. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  common  with 
some  other  States,  has  legislation  prohibit- 
ing what  is  being  proposed  here.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  York  State,  you  cannot  have 
a  lay  man  or  woman  supervise  a  cafeteria; 
a  professional  person  has  to  be  there  at 
all  times.  I  think  this  is  carrying  the  rule 
altogether  too  far.  I  want  the  professional 
person  in  the  classroom,  but  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  competent  adult  super- 
vision of  playgrounds,  corridors,  cafeterias, 
and  so  forth. 

Member.  •  •  •  The  biggest  conflict  (in  my 
New  York  suburb)  has  to  do  with  how  the 
school  dollar  income  is  going  to  be  spent.  •  •  • 
The  educators,  I  find,  are  unable  to  convey 
the  sense  of  direction  and  tirgency  about 
education  to  the  people  responsible  for  allo- 
cating the  necessary  funds.  •  •  •  We  have 
got  to  get  to  the  point  where  a  man  like  my- 
self, and  others  present  here,  can  go  back 
to  our  communities  and  have  a  bill  of  goods 
to  sell.  And  It  cannot  be  a  bill  of  goods  based 
on  the  techniques  of  educators.  •  •  •  I  am 
sorry  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Pace:  the  dollar  is 
the  criterion,  and  it  will  be  as  long  as  you 
have  to  go  to  your  communities  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mrs.  Kohler.  I  don't  think  you  meant  to 
imply  that  it  is  "either/or"  but  that  you,  as 
a  grassroots  person,  have  to  have  some  prac- 
tical help. 

Member.  It  is  "either /or."  As  Mr.  Reuther 
said,  they  will  vote  the  sewer  in,  but  they 
won't  vote  for  the  school  project. 

Mr.  Pace.  •  •  •  There  are  very  real  reasons 
for  contributing  the  dollar;  however,  if  you 
make  the  dollar  the  only  factor  that  you  ask 
for,  if  you  do  not  generate  some  capacity  for 
self-improvement,  If  you  do  not  go  to  the 
businessmen  in  your  community  and  say.  we 
are  undertaking  to  run  this  business  within 
the  limitations  we  have,  you  are  not  going  to 


get  the  dollars.  Maybe  you  aren't  going  to 
get  them  anyway,  but  If  you're  going  to  try, 
you'll  have  to  do  it  through  this  route. 

Davu)  Scoll.  •  •  •  The  direct  power  of  the 
taxpayer  is  always  felt  on  the  budget  of  the 
schools.  To  the  extent  that  local  councils  are 
overlapping,  with  services  that  might  be  per- 
formed more  efficiently  so  that  money  can 
be  saved  to  put  into  education,  this  Is  an 
area  that  all  our  members — and  the  people 
In  the  various  communities — can  certainly 
take  a  look  at  and  be  effective  in.  •  •  *  The 
nub  of  the  political  point  is  this:  How  you 
use  the  community  tax  dollar,  and  how  much 
you  use  for  education  as  against  the  other 
services,  making  sure  that  you  have  as  much 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  tax  dollar  for  other 
community  services  as  you  do  In  the  use  of 
the  school  dollar. 

Introductory  Remarks 

(By  Herbert  L.  Block,  cartoonist,  the  Wash- 
ington Post) 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Harold  Taylor  for  his 
very  kind  and  warm  introduction.  If  I  were 
smart  I  would  quit  now,  while  I'm  ahead, 
and  sit  down  and  let  somebody  else  do  this. 
But  I  was  asked  to  do  a  little  talking  along 
with  the  chairmanship. 

At  this  dinner  of  the  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation and  Poverty,  the  original  idea  was 
to  serve  a  simple  meal  of  bread  and  water 
with  a  few  food  stamps  on  the  side. 
[Laughter.]  This  proposal  was  frowned 
upon  by  the  Mayflower,  but  it  is  evident 
that  today's  meetings  got  the  message  across 
anyhow,  because  I  noticed  that  when  dinner 
was  served  several  delegates  fell  to  their 
knees  and  grasped  the  waiter's  hands  and 
said,  "Bless  you,  sir."     [Laughter.] 

This  evening  it  is  going  to  be  my  happy 
chore  to  introduce  some  speakers  who  need 
no  introduction,  but  I'm  supposed  first  of 
all  to  stand  here  and  filibuster  for  a  while 
[laughter]  as  you  hunger  and  thirst  for  the 
speaking  goodies  that  are  to  come. 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  how  I  happen 
to  be  here.  I  heard  flrst  from  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  didn't  have  to  do  any  arm  twisting,  or 
even  any  telephone  cord  twisting  to  pe-suade 
me  to  come,  but  I  received  also  a  phone  call 
from  Agnes  Meyer,  and  her  word  Is  my  com- 
mand.    [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Meyer  Is  a  one-woman  army,  and  if 
General  Bradley  had  had  her  in  Europe  he 
could  have  released  at  least  two  or  three 
divisions  for  service  elsewhere.  [Laughter.] 
Fortunately,  she  has  devoted  herself,  instead, 
to  a  unique  and  Irreplaceable  role  in  fighting 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  squalor  and  in- 
justice. She  was  a  field  general  in  the  war 
against  povc^ty  long  before  any  government 
official  proclaimed  that  war  or  gave  it  a 
name.     [Applause.] 

Now,  I  hope  she  won't  mind  my  telling 
you  about  an  infirmity  of  which  she  has  told 
me.  On  one  of  her  days  when  she  began 
by  flying  up  to  New  York  to  deliver  a  speech 
and  flying  back  to  testify  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  and  then  beating  out  a 
deadline  on  a  magazine  article  in  the  after- 
noon, and  attending  a  meeting  afterward, 
we  had  dinner  and  went  to  a  benefit  concert. 
[Laughter.] 

After  we  returned  to  her  home  about  11 
o'clock,  we  talked  about  the  state  of  the 
world  and  finally  she  lowered  her  voice  and 
looked  around  and  leaned  forward  and  con- 
fided to  me  that  she  was  worried  about  her- 
self because,  after  a  routine  day  like  that, 
sometimes  she  felt  a  little  tired.    [Laughter.] 

After  having  tried  to  keep  up  with  her  for 
part  of  that  day  I  had  Just  enough  breath 
and  energy  left  to  say,  "Mrs.  Meyer,  that's 
too  bad.  Maybe  you  should  take  some  vita- 
min pills  or  something."  I  urged  her  to  go 
upstairs  and  get  some  rest  at  once  while  I 
tottered  to  the  door  and  fell  into  a  taxlcab  in 
a  small  heap — and  she  went  upstairs  to  dash 
off  a  few  letters. 


Mrs.  Meyer  Is  the  greatest  practitioner  of 
adult  education  in  America.  Besides  being 
concerned  about  how  the  other  half  lives, 
she  prods  the  more  fortunate  half  into  doing 
something  about  It.  She  founded  this  orga- 
nization because  she  has  done  so  much  for  so 
many:  for  liberties,  for  rights,  for  the  arts, 
for  younger  people  and  for  the  U.S.A..  gener- 
ally. I  am  delighted  to  have  this  chance 
publicly  to  express  my  great  admiration  and 
affection  for  that  girl,  and  I  wish  she  would 
please  stand  up  for  a  moment  and  receive  our 
applause.    [Sustained  applause.] 

The  three  distinguished  men  from  whom 
you  will  hear  a  little  later  are  at  present  here 
as  exhibits  of  the  finest  products  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  All  three  of  them  have  been 
teachers  as  well.  My  role  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. I  am  here  as  an  example  and  proof 
of  the  vitality  of  the  public  school  system, 
particularly  the  Chicago  public  school  sys- 
tem which,  for  some  11  or  12  years,  survived 
my  attendance  as  a  student,  and  as  a  car- 
toonist and  writer  on  school  papers.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Whenever  a  public  official  worries  about 
the  press,  he  can  be  comforted  by  knowing 
that  his  anguish  is  shared  by  faculty  ad- 
visers of  school  papers  all  over  the  country, 
whose  faith  in  a  free  press  is  constantly 
tested  as  they  lie  awake  nights  wondering 
what  a  bunch  of  teenagers  with  a  printing 
press  is  going  to  do  next. 

Mrs.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Taylor  suggested  that 
I  talk  some  about  my  own  public  school  ex- 
periences, and  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
mind  was  something  I  heard  the  other  day 
about  a  boy  who  came  home  and  told  his 
father.  "Dad.  you've  been  invited  to  a  small 
PTA  meeting  this  evening."  His  father  said. 
"What  do  you  mean,  a  small  parent-teachers 
meeting?"  The  boy  said.  "You  and  me  and 
the  principal."    [Laughter.] 

Now  in  my  time  the  PTA  had  not  yet 
reached  full  flower,  but  I  think  there  were 
the  beginnings  of  it  in  what  were  called 
Parents'  Nights,  or  a  kind  of  open  house 
evening  at  school.  These  occasions  I  gen- 
erally neglected  to  tell  my  parents  about  un- 
til they  were  over.  I  usually  found  some 
peachy  movie  to  teU  them  about  on  the 
nights  when  these  things  were  taking  place. 
Without  having,  at  that  time,  learned  much 
about  government  or  diplomacy  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  I  did  have  a  certain  basic  idea 
that  parents,  fine  as  they  were,  represented 
authority  and  that  teachers,  however  good, 
also  represented  authority,  and  that  a  co- 
alescing of  these  forces  might  result  in  a 
combination  of  power  too  great  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  one  little  kid.     [Laughter.] 

I  think  one  reason  I  discouraged  my  par- 
ents from  visiting  school  was  because  of  the 
practice,  which  is  probably  still  current,  of 
emblazoning  on  the  blackboard  of  each  room 
a  large  honor  roll  of  students  who  were  very 
good  to  excellent  in  every  subject.  These 
honor  rolls  were  usually  done  with  drawings 
of  scrolls,  sunbursts,  eagles,  stars  and  what- 
not, in  six  colors  of  chalk.  If  they  had  had 
neon  tubing  then,  they  would  have  used 
that. 

So  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  my 
parents  to  walk  Into  that  schoolroom  with- 
out having  seen  this  blackboard  technicolor 
spectacular,  or  to  have  avoided  noticing  that 
their  boy's  name  not  only  did  not  lead  all 
the  rest  but  seldom  appeared  on  that  angelic 
list  at  all. 

I  might  add  that  those  of  us  who  devoted 
our  modest  drawing  abilities  to  drawing 
cartoons  and  posters  and  things  like  that  re- 
garded the  students  who  contributed  their 
artistic  talents  to  these  Illuminated  honor 
rolls  as  a  bunch  of  fakes  who  betrayed  their 
schoolmates  and  prostituted  their  art. 
[Laughter.] 

There  have  been  many  changes  since  then 
and  today's  meetings  between  parents  and 
teachers  are  more  frequent,  more  helpful 
and.  I  think,  less  fearsome  to  all  concerned. 
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is  that  in  a  day  when  it  was  cus- 
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the  Federal  court  was  to  my  mind  one  ct 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  acts  ever  per- 
formed by  any  political  machine  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.     [Applau-el 

Reading  about  the  children  down  there 
who  proudly  recited  in  those  Prince  Edward 
schools  recalled  a  couple  of  recitations  of 
my  own  schooldays.  One  was  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution.  In  which  we  lifted  our 
voices  to  "establish  Justice  and  insure  domes- 
tic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  promote  the  general  welfar-v" 
Well,  we  were  just  kids  We  didn't  n^flize 
what  we  were  saying.  We  didn't  know  'til 
years  later  that  "welfare"  wis  a  dirty  word 
The  result  was  that  a  lot  of  us  never  got 
over  the  Idea  that  the  founders  meant  what 
they  said  and  that  the  business  of  govern- 
ment is  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  which 
is  never  promoted  better  than  throueh  pub- 
lic education. 

Another  thing  we  recited  was  a  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  "and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation.  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  Since  then, 
this  pledge  has  been  amended,  and 
awkwardly,  in  a  couple  of  ways,  notably  to 
say.  "One  Nation,  under  God,  Indivisible," 
In  our  earlier  day  we  thought  that  the  orig- 
inal form  was  all  rieht.  We  didn't  mean  any 
harm.  We  didn't  know  that  God  might  get 
sore  and  strike  us  all  dead  for  failing  to  give 
Him  a  plug  in  that  pledge.  We  didn't  even 
know  that  He  needed  the  publicity 
[laughter]  or  that  He  needed  all  of  us  to 
remind  Him  dally  that  our  territory  came 
under  His  Jurisdiction. 

We  needn't  stop  with  the  couple  of  changes 
that  have  already  been  made  In  that  pledge. 
There  is  no  reason  to  let  the  kids  get  away 
with  a  simple  declaration,  "I  pledge  alle- 
giance." This  could  be  changed  to.  "I. 
Johnny  Jones,  who  am  not  now  and  never 
have  been  a  member  of  any  subversive  or- 
ganization *  •  •."  (Laughter.]  The  word 
"Republic"  is  OK.  and  that  can  stand,  be- 
cause the  Birchers  say  it's  a  Republic  and 
not  a  democracy;  but  with  some  States 
righters  the  word  "indivisible"  may  have  to 

go. 

And.  at  the  conclusion,  the  words  "with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all"  might  be  followed 
by  some  reservations  to  explain  that  this 
doesn't  necessarily  include  all  those  of  a  cer- 
tain race  or  color,  or  those  too  poor  to  afford 
education,  or  bail,  or  legal  fees  and  so  on.  In 
time  sufficient  amendments  might  be  added 
to  this  pledge  to  eliminate  any  possible  loop- 
holes, along  with  eliminating  the  original 
cadence  and  simple  beauty  and  meaning  it 
used  to  have. 

But  the  current  big  effort  is  not  to  amend 
the  pledge,  but  to  amend  the  Constitution 
itself  to  provide  for  prayer  in  the  public 
schools.  This  effort  is  supported  by  many 
sincere  and  devoted  people — but  also  by  a 
number  of  others  of  more  questionable  mo- 
tives. 

I  envy  those  Congressmen  who  are  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  God  that  they  know  all 
about  Him — about  what  denomination  He 
belongs  to,  what  He  wants  done  and  how 
He  wants  to  be  prayed  to.  and  are  going  to 
save  Him  by  putting  Htm  In  the  public 
schools.  This  is  very  generous  of  them.  They 
are  busy  and  Imprartant  men,  but  not  too 
busy  to  give  God  a  great  big  hand  and  show 
how  they  can  help  put  Him  across. 

But  I  can't  help  noting  that  many  of  the 
Congressmen  who  are  hellbent  for  religion 
in  the  schools  have  never  been  much  for  edu- 
cation In  the  public  schools.  [Laughter.] 
Many  of  these  pious  politicians  have  never 
been  much  concerned  about  children  on 
part-time  education,  or  less,  or  about  chil- 
dren being  denied  educational  opportunities 
at  all.  But  to  hear  them  weep  and  carry  on 
about  how  the  children  are  being,  as  they  put 
It.  "denied  the  right  to  pray"  you  would 
think  all  the  homes  and  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  had  been  closed  and  the  kids  were  in 


school   on  a  24-hour-a-day  schedtile  under 
lock  and  key. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  Government  were 
to  propose  that,  through  tax-supported  pub. 
lie  schools.  It  wanted  to  take  over  responji. 
blllty  for  all  of  children's  needs  and  beliefi 
these  same  Congressman  would  be  the  flnt 
to  cry  "totalitarianism"  or  "commimiam." 

Still  speaking  only  for  myself,  I  think  there 
are  also  some  today  who  cry  out  about  the 
need  for  religion  in  the  schools  who  have 
done  a  switch  on  the  biblical  Idea  that  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image.  There  are 
demigods  who  have  created  a  god  in  their 
own  image,  a  white  god  filled  with  hatred 
for  a  Supreme  Court,  not  only  because  it 
stands  for  freedom  of  religion,  but  primarily 
because  it  stands  for  free  and  equal  educa- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  most  Americana  be- 
llcve  in  a  god  who  is  inspired  by  shabby 
political  campaigns. 

By  now  you  may  have  gathered  I  am  op- 
posed  to  religion  In  the  public  schools,  and 
I  am.  But  for  those  who  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  religious  observance, 
the  best  suggestion  I've  heard  Is  for  the  use 
of  some  quotations  from  the  highest  author- 
ity, and  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  rell- 
glous  passages,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

First,  there  are  the  lines  in  which  the  mul- 
titude Is  told  to  be  "not  like  the  hypocrites 
that  do  their  praying  in  public,  but  when 
thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  thy  door  pray  to  thy  Father 
in  secret."  And  this  is  followed  shortly  after 
by  the  words,  "When  ye  pray  use  not  vain 
repetitions  as  the  heathen  do  for  they  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking." 
I  commend  these  religious  passages  for 
frequent  and  fervent  use  by  the  Chaplains 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  [ Applause.) 
Well,  whatever  varying  opinions  there  may  be 
on  specific  points.  I  am  strong  for  the  work 
of  this  committee,  whose  meeting  last  year 
was  summed  up  In  the  pamphlet,  "Light  a 
Fire."  You  are  keeping  alive  and  glowing 
the  flame  in  the  lamp  of  learning,  a  light 
that  you  and  the  President,  and  all  of  us, 
want  to  see  not  turned  out  but  turned  up 
bright. 

But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  in 
the  frequent  editorial  statements  which  con- 
stantly say  that  we  need,  on  any  subject, 
more  light  and  less  heat.  Whenever  it  Is 
necessary.  I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  flame  of  learning  to  the  seats  of 
p>ower.  [Laughter.]  To  insure  proper  edu- 
cation for  the  children  of  this  country,  I 
hope  you  will  not  only  provide  light  but 
will  turn  on  enough  heat  to  get  action. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men — and  this 
is  the  happiest  part  of  the  evening.  My  line 
of  work  is  one  in  which  criticism  necessarily 
outruns  praise  and  it  is  not  noted  for  showing 
undue  reverence  for  public  officials.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  introduce  some  public  men  this  evening 
whom  I  have  admired  for  a  long  time,  and 
about  whom  I've  been  complimentary  even 
in  the  cartoons.     [Laughter.] 

Our  first  speaker  is  General  Bradley,  whose 
honors  and  whose  services  to  his  country 
would  fill  many  books,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  written  about  him.  For  tonight,  I 
will  only  remind  you  that  he  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  GI's  General,  and  what- 
ever disagreement  soldiers  or  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  have  had  about 
other  things,  this  man  has  been  so  respected 
by  all  and  (I  am  not  afraid  to  use  the  word) 
so  loved,  that  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself. 

I  would  feel  awed  in  presenting  him  to  you 
If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  so  warm 
and  so  gentle  and  so  comfortable  a  person. 
We  hear  talk  sometimes  about  the  military 
mind,  of  which  there  must  be  many  klndi, 
because  we  read  some  statements  and  let- 
ters-to-the-edltors  by  some  military  man 
who  sound  aa  if  they  are  all  frienda  of  I*- 
Strangelove.     (Laughter.) 
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In  talking  about  his  own  public  school  ex- 
nerlences  this  evening,  I  hope  General  Brad- 
ley will  give  us  some  clue  as  to  what  made 
him  the  way  he  is  because,  to  paraphrase 
and  extend  a  famous  remark,  whatever  he 
eats  or  drinks  and  whatever  he  read  or  stud- 
led  should  be  prescribed  for  all  the  other 
eenerals  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  all  American  civilians 

as   well- 

I  think  of  him  as  being,  incidentally,  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  in  our  history  and 
always  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  consci- 
entious citizens. 

It  is  literally  an  honor  to  present  to  you 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley.     [Applause.] 

Public  School  Education 
iRemarks  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley) 

I  was  asked  to  speak  about  my  public 
school  experience.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
so  unique  that  maybe  it  would  not  have  any 
application  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
today,  but  maybe  by  stretching  it  a  little  bit 
and  using  a  little  imagination,  it  is. 

The  public  school  education  I  had  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  today.  For  my 
first  6  years  I  went  to  a  one-room  coimtry 
school.  Some  of  you  may  have  done  that, 
but  on  top  of  that,  for  4  of  those  6  years  my 
father   was   my    teacher.     (Laughter.) 

And,  of  course,  having  the  teacher  in  my 
house  every  night,  I  had  to  do  my  homework. 
He  very  carefully  told  me  that  I  had  to  set 
the  example.  But  if  you  have  never  gone  to 
a  one-room  country  schoolhouse  you  may 
not  have  the  pict\ire.  There  are  children 
from  all  grades,  from  beginners  on  up  to  high 
school  age,  and  the  one  teacher  teaches  all 
classes  in  the  same  room. 

That  means  you  have  small  classes,  you 
have  to  answer  questions  and  express  your- 
self, many  times  a  day.  And  how  differ- 
ent that  is  from  what  we  have  today,  where 
you  have  30  or  40  kids  in  a  room.  But  on 
top  of  that,  if  you  knew  your  lessons  (and  I 
must  insist  that  I  knew  mine  before  I  went 
to  school)  you,  could  sit  there  and  listen 
to  the  classes  above  you  recite,  so  that  not 
only  were  yoU  taking  your  own  work 
but  you  were  geltting  some  idea  of  what  the 
people  above  you  were  studying. 

They  did  not  have  school  boards  In  the 
same  sense  we  have  today.  We  did  not  have 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  but  they  used 
to  have  what  they  called  a  board  of  visi- 
tors, from  the  parents,  and  I  was  asked  to 
tell  a  story  which  I  told  last  year.  If  those 
of  you  who  heard  It  last  year  will  bear  with 
me.  I  will  tell  it  again. 

If  you  ever  went  to  a  country  school  you 
will  remember  that  they  came  around,  us- 
ually before  Chriatmas  and  then  again  In 
the  spring;  and  these  farmers  would  sit  there 
and  listen  to  the  kids  recite,  and  then  finally 
the  teacher  would  say,  "Do  any  of  you  have 
any  questions?"  and  they  would  ask  ques- 
tions. Which  reminds  me  of  the  school  down 
in  Texas  where  there  was  one  of  the  students 
of  Mexican  descent  who  came  to  the  school, 
and  bis  name  was  Jesus  Christ. 

That  was  a  little  unusual,  so  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  misunderstanding  the  par- 
ents, the  first  day,  sent  along  a  note  saying 
that  "this  boy's  name  really  la  Jesus  Christ." 
When  the  board  of  visitors  came  around  and 
asked  various  queations,  and  one  of  these 
Texans  with  a  great  10-gallon  hat  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  a  question.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  anybody  In  the  class  could  spell 
such  and  such  a  word. 

Jesus  Christ  shot  up  hla  hand  (like  this) 
and  the  teacher,  knowing  he  was  a  very  poor 
speller,  tried  to  divert  the  question  to  some- 
body else.  She  said,  "Jesua  Chrlat.  you  can't 
spell  that."  Whereupon,  thla  big  Texan 
with  a  big  hat  got  up  and  aald,  "Well.  God 
dammit,  let  him  try."     [Laughter.] 

There  was  one  other  advantage  which  waa 
tmlque  about  my  achool  situation  In  that 
not  only  did  I  spend  the  evenlnga  with  my 


teacher,  but  I  spent  the  other  4  months  of 
the  year  with  my  teacher;  furthermore,  we 
walked  to  and  from  school,  and  I  remember 
one  year  we  lived  3  miles  from  the  school- 
house  and  walked  3  miles  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  3  miles  back  in  the  afternoon. 

My  father  was  a  great  companion.  Dtir- 
ing  the  summer  and  the  fall,  on  Saturdays, 
we  hunted  and  fished  together,  and  I  was 
under  the  Influence  of  my  teacher,  as  I  say, 
all  the  time.  He  made  me  become  inter- 
ested in  various  things — history,  military 
history — and  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of 
making  the  military  my  career;  we  used  to 
work  mental  arithmetic   problems   together. 

I  would  say  that  in  my  early  life,  for  the 
first  6  years  of  my  schooling,  he  was  the  one 
greatest  influence  on  my  educatlc«a  and  my 
future,  because  he  taught  me  Interest  in 
things;  he  taught  me  a  lot  about  nature. 
He  got  me  into  the  right  study  habits. 

Unfortunately,  he  died  when  I  was  14 
years  old,  before  I  was  15,  and  I  went  on  and 
finished  school  in  a  neighboring  town  where 
I  again  was  blessed  with  comparatively  small 
classes,  and  where  I  had  excellent  teachers. 
In  those  days  teachers  were  pretty  well  paid. 

1  know  my  father  was  pretty  well  paid.  He 
got  $50  a  month,  which  was  pretty  high  in 
those  days.    Anyhow,  I  had  good  teachers. 

Probably,  during  this  period,  the  most  in- 
fluential thing  that  happened  to  me  was 
meeting  my  future  vrtfe  In  my  class.  We 
were  married  8  years  later,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  the  one  greatest  Influence  in  my  life. 
You  might  say.  What  does  this  have  to  do 
with  our  problems  today?  It's  so  unique. 
Is  it  applicable  today?     I  think  it  is. 

What  can  we  do  to  decrease  the  numbers 
In  our  classes?    We  may  not  get  It  down  to 

2  or  3,  but  at  least  we  can  ge^  it  under  40. 
What  can  we  do  to  get  good  teachers?  I  had 
good  teachers  all  the  way  through,  which  was 
very  lucky,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  being  sur- 
rounded at  home  by  somebody  who  was 
Interested  in  education.  Can't  we  get  the 
people  at  home,  through  your  PTA's  and  so 
forth,  can't  we  get  the  parents  interested  in 
the  kids'  education,  not  only  In  providing 
better  school  facilities,  but  a  better  environ- 
ment at  home? 

Some  of  us  were  fortunate  in  having  this 
home  environment.  We  know  that  today 
some  of  our  children  are  not  so  lucky.  You 
know  that  some  of  these  children  go  home 
and  hear  poor  English;  their  parents  are  tin- 
educated;  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  kids. 
Can  we  do  anything  about  that?  Maybe  not 
too  much,  but  I  think  there  Is  one  thing  we 
can  do,  and  this  is  beside  the  subject,  prob- 
ably: what  do  these  kids  watch  on  televlson 
these  days?  They  watch  a  lot  of  silly  stuff, 
a  lot  of  violence.  Maybe  we  could  have  some 
Influence  on  this  home  environment  by 
working  for  better  television  shows  for  the 
kids,  something  that  would  help  make  up 
this  deflclency  In  the  home  environment. 

So,  while  my  experience  was  unique,  and 
I  was  very  fortunate,  maybe  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  those  kids  today  who  are  not  so 
fortunate,  by  taking  various  steps. 

And  I  am  sure  that  that  is  what  is  In  yoxir 
minds  or  you  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  here  to  this  meeting  at  your 
expense  and  participate  In  It.  Thank  you. 
[Applause.] 

Hebbert  Block.  Thank  you.  General  Brad- 
ley. If  the  kind  of  schoolhouse  that  Gen- 
eral Bradley  went  to  was  responsible  for 
what  he  Is,  I  am  for  manufacturing  them 
in  large  quantities.  The  trouble  is  that  I 
don't  know  if  we  can  get  fathers  for  teachers, 
or  more  General  Bradleys. 

The  next  speaker  this  evening  Is  Secretary 
Wirtz.  One  of  the  most  well  meant  but 
worst  things  that  a  chairman  can  do  la  to 
put  a  speaker  on  the  spot  by  telling  you  at 
length  about  what  a  wonderfvil  speaker  you 
are  about  to  hear.  I  am  not  going  to  do  thla 
to  the  Secretary,  particularly  becauae  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  these  days  he  la  so  busy 


that  he  seldom  has  time  even  to  prepare 
talks  in  advance;  but  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  I  know  who  could  surmount  that  kind 
of  billing  if  it  were  given  him. 

Some  years  back,  if  I  had  been  introducing 
him,  I  would  probably  have  offered  a  long 
and  detailed  introduction.  But  he  is  today 
so  distinguished  a  Cabinet  member  and  his 
ability  is  so  well  known  and  he  is  so  widely 
respected  that  we  can  dispense  with  any 
who's  who  about  him.  No  one  who  reads 
the  papers  and  who  read  of  things  like  the 
recent  successful  settlement  of  the  long  and 
seemingly  impossible-to-settle  railroad  dis- 
pute needs  to  be  told  about  the  qualities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

What  I  particularly  like  about  him  is  that 
he  is  the  kind  of  public  official  who  does  not 
gloss  over  our  problems,  or  point  out  how 
dandy  things  are  when  they  are  only  pretty 
good,  even  in  election  years.  When  the  sta- 
tistics show  that  employment  has  gone  up 
some,  and  unemployment  has  gone  down  a 
little,  he  reports  these  facts,  but  he  says 
that  this  Is  not  good  enough  for  the  United 
States. 

Our  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  deflnitely  good 
enough  for  the  United  States  and  I  am  happy 
to  present  him  to  you  now.  Secretary 
Willard  Wirtz.     [Applause.] 


Ptjblic  School  EDtrcATioN 

(Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wlrtz) 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  I  shall  fear  no  greater 
evil,  for  I  have  spoken  following  Herb  Block 
and  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and  before  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  no  greater  harm  can  befall 
me  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  my  life.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Thank  you,  Herb.  The  only  false  note  I 
heard  in  the  15  minutes  of  your  Introduction 
was  your  repeated  suggestion  that  "the  views 
expressed  here  tonight  by  me  are  only  my 
own,"  and  then  you  said,  later,  "I'm  still 
speaking  for  myself."  It  is  going  to  be  a 
very  remote  day  in  history  when  Herb  Block 
is  speaking  only  for  himself.     [Applause.] 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  how  I  happen 
to  be  here.  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Meyer.  Her 
command  Is  my  word.  [Laughter.)  Mrs. 
Meyer,  let  me  say  only  this:  a  good  deal  of  ' 
publicity  has  attended  the  President's  sug- 
gestion that  he  Insisted  upon  getting  50 
women  Into  office  within  30  days. 

I  am  In  a  position  to  reveal  a  lesser  known 
element  In  that  same  command.  Hla  In- 
structions were  "50  women  within  30  days, 
or  their  equivalent."  We  aaked  him  what  he 
meant  by  the  "equivalent."  He  thought  a 
moment  and  said.  "Agnea  Meyer  working  half 
time."  [La\ighter.)  It  la  at  Mrs.  Meyera 
special  request  that  I  come  here  tonight — 
and  also  because  of  the  pleasure  I  took  from 
this  same  discussion,  from  thla  same  group, 
a  year  ago. 

She  aaked  me  to  testify  to  my  good  for- 
tvme  In  having  attended  public  achools.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  react  to  that;  whether 
to  assvmie  that  the  restilt  would  neceaaarlly 
have  been  different  If  I  had  gone  to  private 
schools,  or  what  the  situation  might  have 
been,  and  I  demurred  a  little. 

She  said,  well,  General  Bradley  was  going 
to  testify  about  how  good  the  public  schools 
had  been  to  him,  and  Herb  Block  and  Hubxxt 
HiTMPHKET.  and  I  finally  agreed  that  on  the 
basis  of  equal  time  for  the  other  point  of 
view  I  would  be  glad  to  appear  here  this  eve- 
ning. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  and  aak- 
Ing  her,  she  aald,  "Well,  will  you  please  tell 
them,  then,  about  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea,"  and  I  am  glad,  Mrs.  Meyer,  to  testify 
here  tonight  not  to  my  own  good  fortune  In 
attending  public  achoola  becauae  the  truth 
of  the  matter  la,  In  De  Kalb,  Hi.,  nobody  ever 
did  anything  else  but  go  to  public  achoola. 
[Laughter.] 
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the  President  is  concerned,  It  was 

to  look  in  his  biography  in  "Who's 

lont  believe  anybody  has  looked 

Who"  about  the  President  of  the 

until  this  afternoon.     I  did, 

fourld  a  little  statement  saying  that  he 

public  schools  and  then,  "Teacher : 

.,  public  schools.  1930  to  1932." 

tllen,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 

States,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 

{public  schools. 

I  picked  up  one  other  little  anec- 
on    this   subject.    When    Mr. 
rfrofessor  Johnson,  or  whatever  they 
th^in  In  the  Houston  pub'lc  schools, 
,  the  Sam  Houston  High  School 
cVrrled  this  little  item:  "Mr.  John- 
the  right  decision.    We  expect 
things  from  him."     f Liughter.  ] 
,  I  went  one  step  further,  I  in- 
Into  the  education  of  one  Claudia 
I  am  in  a  position  to  announce 
Clau(|ia  Taylor  also  went  to  the  public 
fact,  she  too  went  to  a  one-room 
,  Pern  School,  a  rural  school  in 
^hich,  they  tell  me,  during  the  cot- 
season  she  was  the  only  person 
Then  she  went  to  the  public  high 
Marshall,   Tex.,   from   which   she 
at   the   age   of    15.     You   would 
better  today  as  Lady  Bird  John- 
,  marvelous  thing  to  at  least  have 
of  an  Illustration  from  which  to 
evening,  but  I'm  worried  about 
to  happen  to  Linda  and  Luci. 
sure  about  them.      [Laughter.] 
speak    in   the   way    Herb    has.    or 
adley,  because  it  takes  a  good  deal 
preparation  for  that  kind  of  presen- 
thls  problem   than   it's  been   my 
y  to  bring  to  this  evening.     So  I 
to  improve  the  5,  6,  or  7  minutes 
allotted  to  me  to  speak.  If  I  may, 
serlotsly.  beyond  what  the  hour  of  the 
Justifies,  about  the  subject  of  your 
discission  on  education  and  poverty. 
res  ponslblUty  which   Is  most  closely 
with  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
esp  onslblUty  for  full  employment,  not 
settling  labor  disputes  or  something  of 
but  for  seeing  to  It  that  the  people 
cofintry  are  put  to  the  use  to  which 
be  put  If  the  opportunity  were 


th!  t 
sen  tence. 


tell  you  how  Increasingly  you  feel 

of  trying  to  meet  a  problem  such 

employment  problem,  realizing 

answers   lie  some   olace  else,  and 

ace  they  He  Is  In  the  schools. 

a  part  of  the  week  before  last  and 

before  that  on  the   poverty  tour 

Appalachian  area — and  then  Prl- 

Saturday   of   this   last   week   Mrs. 

I  went  up  Into  Harlem  to  take  a 

problem  there.     It  Is  so  perfectly 
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Rlcans  In  New  York  don't  ever  enter  high 
school  at  all.  And  what  are  we  to  do  about 
the  unemployment  problem  after  that  kind 
of  base  has  been  laid?     I  hardly  know. 

Another  figure,  a  Harlem  figure:  when 
the  children  In  the  elementary  schools  In 
Harlem  enter  the  first  grade,  their  reading 
comprehension  Is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  the  city  at  large.  By  the  third  grade 
the  reading  comprehension  is  below  average, 
for  30  percent  of  them:  and  by  the  sbcth 
grade  the  reading  comprehension  Is  below 
average  for  80  percent  of  them. 

These  are  figures  from  which  you  can 
draw  almost  any  of  a  number  of  conclusions. 
They  may  be  Indictments  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, or  they  may  be  Indictments  of  a  broader 
context  of  circumstances  which  attends  this 
situation.  It  Is  at  least  relevant  that  by  the 
sixth  grade  there  shows  up  a  close  correla- 
tion between  those  who  fall  short  In  reading 
comprehension  and  those  who  come  from 
families  which  are  broken,  from  situations  In 
which  there  Is  difficulty  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. But  It  does  not  make  any  difference. 
The  problem  Is  one  which  has  to  be  met, 
not  Just  as  a  problem  of  Individual  fault — 
but  as  a  problem  of  social  fault,  whether  it 
Is  the  fault  of  the  schools  or  whether  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  larger  community  that  cre- 
ates the  situation  In  which  this  kind  of  cir- 
cumstance develops. 

Some  of  you  who  were  here  at  this  meeting 
a  year  ago  will  remember  that  General  Brad- 
ley said  something  in  his  remarks  about  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  unbelievable  rejec- 
tion rate  as  far  as  the  Armed  Forces  quali- 
fication test  is  concerned. 

What  ycu  said.  General,  set  me  to  think- 
ing— and  when  I  got  back,  even  that  same 
afternoon.  I  ajked  our  people  to  start  look- 
ing into  It.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen.  In 
the  papers,  the  result  of  the  little  fire  which 
you,  sir,  started.  Because  we  did  find,  again 
contrary  almost  to  the  possibility  of  belief, 
that  half  of  the  boys  who  are  drafted  for  the 
Army  and  take  the  Armed  Forces  qualifica- 
tion test  fall  It.  and  that  half  of  those  who 
fall  it  do  so  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
their  mental  equipment  or  education. 

And  so  we  set  out  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  It;  and  with  President  Kennedy 
starting  a  project  which  President  Johnson 
has  carried  forward,  we  have  now  set  out  to 
see  what  w^e  can  do.  In  some  way.  about 
salvaging  the  human  waste  which  Is  reflected 
In  these  failure  facts;  because  It  Is  perfectly 
obvious  that  boys  who  aren't  fit  for  military 
service  aren't  fit  for  civilian  living  either. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  In  a  moment  about 
what  we  have  found  out  about  these  boys, 
half  of  whom  are  falling.  In  November  we 
made  an  Intensive  study  of  2.5C0  of  them  to 
see  what  we  could  find  out  about  them,  and 
the  story  Is  the  same  as  the  story  I  have 
tried  to  suggest  In  connection  with  the  Har- 
lem figures,  although  this  story  Is  one  which 
applies  to  boys  of  various  races. 

Looking  at  the  2.500  boys  who  failed  the 
Armed  Forces  qualification  test  for  mental 
reasons,  we  found  (and  It  won't  surprise  you 
at  all)  that  80  percent  of  them  had  dropped 
out  of  school  before  they  finished  high  school. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  40  percent  of  them 
(1  out  of  every  5)  stopped  either  at  the  eighth 
grade  or  at  a'  point  below  the  eighth  grade. 
We  found  too  that,  at  least  In  their  own 
explanation  of  the  reasons,  40  out  of  every 
100  who  dropped  out  did  so  because  they 
had  to  support  either  themselves  or  their 
families. 

And  let  me  Interject  at  this  point  one 
figure  which  bears  not  on  the  elementary 
education  but  on  the  more  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  which  bears  out  the  same  point. 
If  you  take  last  year's  high  school  gradu- 
ating class — the  1963  high  school  graduates — 
and  line  them  up  on  the  basis  not  of  their 
ability  but  of  their  parents'  income  you  will 
find  today  that,  among  the  top  30  percent 
In  terms  of  their  parents'  income,  61  percent 


are  In  college.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom  Ift 
percent  In  terms  of  their  parents'  Income  »on 
will  find  that  only  19  percent  of  them  w* 
In  college. 

Public  education?  I  am  Just  not  sure  ho* 
public  it  Is  today,  or  whether  It's  private-^ 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  only  those  who 
attain  a  ceraln  measure  of  success  see  their 
children  go  on  to  use  that  education. 

Returning  to  the  boys,  over  50  percent  of 
those  who  failed  the  Armed  Forces  qualifica- 
tion test  were  the  sons  of  fathers  who  never 
finished  the  eighth  grade.  More  and  more 
It  Is  becoming  clear  that  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment  and  Ignorance  are  inherited  char" 
acterlstics  in  this  country,  and  If  there  u 
one  place  we  can  do  anything  about  It,  it  ii 
in  connection  with  the  school  system. 

There  Is  another  point  which  la  raised 
wherever  this  matter  is  brought  up— and  I 
am  talking  about  boys,  but  the  figures  for 
girls  parallel  the  situation;  we  Just  don't 
have  the  same  approach  to  it  as  far  as  get- 
ting a  cross  section  Is  concerned.  The  point 
Is  raised  that  these  boys  are  beyond  salvage 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  interested  la 
education;  that  something  adverse  has  hap- 
pened, either  In  the  inheritance  in  the  genes 
of  the  slums  or  In  some  other  way.  (And  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  when  I  talk  about 
these  being  Inherited  characteristics  I  am 
talking  about  Inheritance  through  the  social 
genes,  not  through  the  physical  genes  at  all- 
through  the  slums,  the  broken  homes,  the 
bad  schools,  or  whatever  It  may  be.) 

When  you  Inquire  as  to  whether  anything 
can  be  done  about  these  boys,  there  Is  at  leart 
this  answer.  Of  those  boys  we  talked  to 
In  November,  the  2,500  who  had  busted  out 
of  the  Army,  88  percent  said  that  they  want- 
ed very  much  to  go  back  to  school  to  get  the 
basic  education  which  was  lacking,  and  which 
they  knew  was  lacking. 

Now,  don't  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
that's  Just  the  easy  answer,  because  we  asked 
that  same  question  In  five  different  ways,  In 
an  attempt  to  get  at  the  real  answer,  and  it 
showed  up  the  same  way  In  all  five  of  the 
questions.  We  are  completely  convinced 
that  they  will  come  back  to  the  training  pro- 
grams which  can  be  offered,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation programs  if  they  are  the  right  kind. 
Interestingly  enough,  we  took  these  figiutB 
on  a  racial  basis,  and  the  percentage  of  boys 
who  have  busted  out — who  want  to  rettim 
for  more  education,  or  for  the  tight  kind  of 
training — Is  higher  among  the  Negro  boys 
than  It  Is  among  the  white  boys. 

When  you  get  to  this  point  of  dereliction, 
the  boys  who  have  busted  out — so  that  they 
can't  even  pass  the  test  which  is  involved 
here — you  find  no  racial  characteristics  which 
are  controlling.  The  controlling  character- 
istic is  the  poverty  from  which  they  come, 
the  lack  of  education  which  they  have  at  a 
particular  point,  the  broad  circumstance  un- 
der which  they  have  developed. 

Let  me  say  only  this  In  conclusion.  There 
has  been  Increasing  consideration  of  the  sug- 
gestlon  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  the  public  school  system — either  to 
add  another  couple  of  years  at  the  top,  or  to 
pick  up  another  2  or  3  years  at  the  bottom. 
I  think  It's  Interesting  that  It  Is  now  a  little 
more  than  135  years  since  Massachusetti 
passed  the  first  public  school  law  which 
provided  for  12  yeai;s  of  public  education, 
and  we  are  still  working  on  that  same  baste. 
It  is  about  100  years  since  one  of  the 
States  first  decided  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory education  u^  to  age  16,  and  that  la 
still  the  law  In  almost  all  the  States.  Either 
they  were  wrong  then  or  we  are  wrong  now, 
because  the  circumstances  have  changed  10 
drastically  that  this  is  Just  no  longer  the 
answer. 

It  Just  does  not  make  any  sense  today  to 
let  a  boy  or  girl  out  of  school  without  prep- 
aration for  some  kind  of  skilled  Job.  It  wai 
all  right  before,  but  now  there  Is  no  longer 
unskilled  work  for  them  to  do.    It  won't  make 
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any  sense,  either  to  hold  them  another  2  years 
In  the  same  kind  of  school  and  give  them  all 
the  same  kind  of  education  they  have  been 
(retting.  If  there  Is  to  be  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  time  within  the  public  school  system, 
as  I  think  there  should  be,  it  will  have  to 
Include  vocational  education,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  for  those  who  are  not  going  to 
college. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  think  more  about 
starting  our  public  education  at  an  age  be- 
low 6.  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
m  some  pairts  of  the  cities,  and  In  some  other 
areas.  I  rather  think  that  more  unemploy- 
ment is  brought  into  people's  lives  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  6  than  during  any  other 
period. 

I  think  that  Is  true — but  there  Is  no  way 
of  proving  it.  Now  It  may  be  that  the  right 
kind  of  education  would  correct  whatever 
that  problem  may  be;  but  I  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  go  back  into  the  period 
of  largest  motivation,  and  I  think  that  pe- 
riod probably  picks  up  about  that  time — be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  6.  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  politicians  of  today  would  go  along 
with  the  platonlc  suggestion.  In  "The  Re- 
public" I  think  It  was,  that  children  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  home  and  put  Into  an- 
other environment.  I  dont  suggest  that  as 
a  pragmatic  matter. 

I  do  suggest  that,  If  there  Is  a  public  re- 
sponsibility which  is  reflected  In  the  system 
of  public  education,  It  Is  sheer  nonsense 
to  disregard  what  goes  on  It  children's  minds, 
In  the  development  of  their  futures,  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  6.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  If  we  really  mean  business  about  public 
education  we  probably  ought  to  put  up  our 
best  schools  In  the  slums  Instead  of  the 
suburbs. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you,  If  I  may,  a 
note  less  gentle  In  some  ways  than  what 
General  Bradley  has  suggested — and  Herb 
Block  has  said,  In  a  much  nicer  way — but  It 
Is  a  note  which  I  am  compelled  to  strike. 

I  don't  think  that  the  public  education 
system,  or  the  education  system  as  a  whole, 
is  measuring  up  today  to  the  demands  upon 
It;  and  I  don't  think  It  can  possibly  measure 
up  to  the  demands  upon  It  with  the  present 
personnel  which  It  has,  as  far  as  numbers 
and  training  are  concerned. 

I  don't  think  the  physical  plant  will  to- 
day support  the  kind  of  education  which 
there  has  got  to  be.  I  think  that  education 
ought  to  be  the  number  one,  largest,  Indus- 
try In  the  country.  You  would  cure  the  un- 
employment problem  If  you  put  enough  peo- 
ple into  the  teaching  of  the  n«»xt  generation. 

It  could  be  the  largest  Industry  In  the 
country.  If  we  kept  these  boys  and  girls  who 
need  more  education  In  school  another  2 
years  it  would  do  three  things:  It  would  mean 
that  they  would  get  the  training  they  need; 
It  would  mean  that  you  would  take  2  or  3 
million  children  out  of  the  Job  market  who 
are  today  competing  with  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies for  the  limited  number  of  Jobs  which  are 
available;  and  It  would  give  us  the  largest 
industry  In  the  country,  which  we  very  much 
need. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  testify  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  education  against  private  edu- 
cation. I  believe  In  public  education,  so  that 
I  have  been  responsible  for  half  of  a  decision 
(and  the  other  half  of  the  decision  Is  here 
tonight)  which  has  shaped  our  lives — our 
married  lives — around  putting  our  children 
where  there  were  the  best  public  schools. 

After  the  war  Mrs.  Wlrtz  and  I  moved  to  a 
town  because  we  had  Investigated  and  found, 
we  felt,  that  It  had  the  best  public  schools  In 
the  Chicago  area.  And  when  we  came  U 
Washington,  we  came  first  to  find  what  part 
of  this  city  seemed  to  have  the  best  public 
school  in  it.  We  believe  In  It  and  all  that  Is 
In  It,  but  I  submit  that  the  real  question  Is 
perhaps  not  the  question  of  public  against 
private  education.  It's  one  of  more  educa- 
tion of  the  kind  and  quality  which  the  next 


generation     demands.     Thank     you.      [Ap- 
plause.] 

Herbert  Block.  I  thank  Secretary  Wlrtz 
for  his  magnificent  speech  and  I  think  you 
can  all  see  now,  those  of  you  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  before,  why 
I  said  It  was  Impossible  to  overblll  Secretary 
Wlrtz  as  a  speaker  when  he  speaks  extempora- 
neously. 

I  think  the  reason  Is  also  quite  clear:  be- 
cause he  has  so  much  information  at  his  fin- 
gertips about  things  on  which  he  feels  so 
deeply. 

Our  final  speaker  Is  Senator  Humphrey.  I 
first  met  Senator  Humphret  when  he  came 
to  Washington  In  1948,  and  since  I  got  here 
early  in  1946  I  have  always  felt  that  I  have 
a  little  seniority  on  him.  He  has  worked 
hard  and  fought  hard  for  great  causes  and, 
recently.  In  what  the  pollsters  and  analysts 
would  call  his  public  acceptance  rating,  he 
runs  high  In  all  areas. 

At  an  editors'  convention  which  was  held 
here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  one  quite  liberal 
editor  told  me  In  a  somewhat  challenging 
manner  that  he  was  strong  for  Httbert 
Humphrey,  as  If  he  expected  me  to  give  him 
an  argument.  The  same  evening  I  met,  at  a 
dinner  party,  the  editor  of  a  conservative 
paper  who  glowered  at  me  as  he  announced 
that  he  was  strong  for  Hubert  Humphrey,  In 
the  same  challenging  tone.  In  both  cases, 
when  I  told  them  what  I  thought,  they  said 
they  were  interested  to  know  that  I  liked 
Senator  Humphrey,  too.  All  of  us,  I  know, 
admire  the  fight  that  he  Is  waging  today, 
which  Is  really  a  continuation  of  the  fight  he 
has  waged  ever  since  he  got  here,  for  the 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  last  time  I  heard  Senator  Humphrey, 
he  made  some  kidding  remarks  about  the 
length  of  some  of  his  previous  speeches  and 
said  he  was  cutting  down.  He  does  not  run 
too  long  for  me — and  If  he  speaks  more 
brlefiy  these  days  It  Is  probably  because 
events  have  caught  up  with  him.  People 
have  found  out  that  he  was  right  about  edu- 
cation, civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  other 
things  he  used  to  have  to  explain,  and  he 
has  less  missionary  work  to  do  than  he  used 
to. 

In  our  case,  we  are  glad  to  hear  Senator 
Humphrey  on  any  basis,  but  I  will  have  to 
warn  him  that,  as  a  Senate  leader  currently 
trying  to  curtail  extended  talk,  anything  he 
says  here  beyond  25  minutes  may  be  held 
against  him  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Humphrey,  the  floor  Is  yo\u-s. 
[Applause.] 


Public  School  Education 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Thank  you  very  much,  my  good  friend 
Herb.  When  you  have  subtly  attempted  to 
remind  me  of  what  the  hour  is,  and  I  have 
Ignored  It  completely,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  a  frustrated  Senator.  I  have  been 
listening  to  a  flllbuster  now  for  56  days,  and 
have  I  got  an  audience  tonight  that  is  going 
to  listen  to  me.  [Laughter.]  It  Is  now  my 
turn. 

I  suppose  throughout  life  there  Is  always 
something  that  happens  that  sort  of  brings 
the  balance  of  forces  to  you.  I  looked  back 
over  the  Congressional  Record  of  some  years 
ago  and  I  noted  that  I  had  taken  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  space  in  that  record  and  now 
my  colleagues  are  heaping  cruel,  and  in- 
human punishment  upon  me — but  I  left  the 
filibuster  this  evening.  It's  my  Job  to  see 
that  the  Senate  gets  up  In  the  morning,  and 
it's  my  Job  to  see  that  the  Senate  Is  put  to 
bed  at  night,  and  In  betwixt  I  occasionally 
try  to  find  something  that  Is  Interesting. 
[Laughter.] 

When  everybody  else  Is  suggesting  how 
they  got  here  tonight,  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  I  got  here.  I  remember  your  program 
last  year,  and  I  recall  meeting  several  of 
the  people  that  came  from  this  program,  and 


It  sounded  unusually  exciting.  I  read  the 
newspaper  report  of  It.  I  heard  the  com- 
ments of  some  of  the  Governors  that  were 
here  last  year;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  this  group  came  back  to  Washington  once 
again  I'd  be  here  with  you.  So,  I'm  not  quite 
sure  when  I  did  It,  or  Just  how  I  did  it,  but 
I'm  quite  sure  that  I  told  Agnes  Meyer  that 
I  wanted  to  be  Invited,  and  I  got  Invited. 
[Laughter.]  I  surely  want  to  thank  her  for 
accepting  my  not  too  subtle  suggestion  that 
this  would  be  the  kind  of  group  that  I  should 
like  to  associate  with,  at  least  for  a  few 
moments. 

You  have  had  some  wonderful  speeches 
this  evening.  They  are  more  than  speeches. 
They  are  concise  philosophical  dissertations. 
You  heard  the  one  and  only  Herblock — and 
after  hearing  Herb,  and  after  hearing  the 
great  general  and  after  hearing  this  Illus- 
trious public  servant  and  Intellectual  giant, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  feel  so  downtrod- 
den, so  oppressed  that  I  feel  the  living  ex- 
ample of  spiritual  and  Intellectual  poverty. 
[Laughter.] 

One  nice  thing  about  being  the  final 
speaker  Is  that  you  are  supposed  to  be  the 
cleanup  hitter.  That  presumes  that  some- 
body Is  on  first  and  somebody  Is  on  second 
and  somebody  Is  on  third  and  the  game  Is 
tight.  The  fact  Is  that  everybody  up  to  now 
has  hit  a  home  run,  and  If  I  should  strike 
out  you  have  already  had  a  big  evening. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you 
about  a  very  favorite  place  of  mine,  and  If 
my  family  were  here  tonight  you  would 
know  that  you  were  in  for  a  long,  long  talk, 
because  I  grew  up  In  a  little  town  called 
Doland,  S.  Dak.  There  were  660  people  In 
that  town,  and  at  least  654  were  of  the  most 
Interesting  people  that  you  could  find;  and 
then  I  would  like  to  Include  my  mother  and 
father,  making  It  656,  and  then  there  were 
four  young  Humphreys,  and  you  will  have 
to  Judge  them  on  their  own. 

That  whole  community  was  centered 
around  the  church — we  had  two  churches, 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Catholic 
Church — and  the  schools.  There  was  Doland 
High  School  Independent  School  District, 
and  Just  the  town. 

My  best  friend  was  Julian  Hart,  who  today 
Is  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Yale  University.  I  started  out  In  the  first 
grade  at  Doland,  and  graduated  from  Doland 
High  School  In  1929. 

What  I  liked  about  it  was  that  you  could 
be  in  everything.  If  you  were  warm  and 
alive,  you  had  potentialities  as  an  athlete. 
If  you  could  even  swallow  a  pebble,  much 
less  keep  one  in  yovir  mouth  like  Demos- 
thenes, you  could  be  a  debater. 

If  you  had  legs  you  could  be  on  the  track 
team.  If  you  could  even  as  much  as  squirm, 
you  could  play  on  the  basketball  team.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  chance  to  be  some- 
thing— and  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  my 
dear  friends,  people  like  to  be  something. 

I  think  the  great  need  In  America  today 
is  to  be  needed,  and  most  people  don't  feel 
that  they  are  really  needed.  I  think  another 
fact  about  our  life  today  Is  that  most  people 
are  so  Impersonal.  It's  Just  big,  and  the 
number  one  problem  facing  this  country  Is 
how  to  preserve  Individuality  In  the  mass.  I 
don't  even  like  the  word  "mass."  I  grad- 
uated once  In  pharmacy,  and  we  used  to  talk 
about  a  "pill  mass."  I  told  the  professor 
then,  as  we  were  preparing  In  what  we  called 
the  practical  aspects  of  pharmacy — "I  wish 
they  could  find  a  different  word  for  It,  may- 
be 'a  compound.'  Dont  call  It  'mass'  because 
that's  the  ugliest  word  I  can  think  of."  It 
loses  all  character,  all  identity,  all  personal- 
ity. It  means  nothing  and,  regrettably,  many 
people  keep  mouthing  It. 

The  concept  of  "the  mass"  Is  a  repudiation 
of  everything  that  we  believe  in:  our  whole 
concept  of  brotherhood,  of  spirituality,  of 
indivldxiality,  of  conscience — It  has  no  place 
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teachers  now  and  they  are  a  lot  prettier  than 
they  were  then,  It  seems  to  me.  But,  ac- 
tually, we  had  very  fine  teachers.  I  don't 
know  how  much  they  were  paid,  but  they 
obviously  were  paid  more  than  dad  was  mak- 
ing In  the  drugstore,  because  I  think  I  heard 
him  say  something  about  that  once  or  twice. 
[Laughter.] 

But,  truly,  our  teachers  were  a  part  of  the 
community  and  we  liked  them.  One  of  my 
favorite  men  is  Guy  Cook,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  high  schools  and  another  Is  Irvin 
Herther,  coach.  I'll  tell  you  something  about 
Herther,  the  coach:  when  some  young  fellow 
got  smart  with  him  one  time  and  thought  he 
was  going  to  run  over  him,  he  didn't  take 
him  back  and  give  him  a  psychological  anal- 
ysis. He  took  him  back  period,  and  gave  him 
a  working  over  [laughter]  and  that  bully, 
who  had  been  bullying  everyone  In  high 
school  for  years,  quit  bullying  and  became 
the  outstanding  athlete  of  our  State.  Dp 
until  then  he  was  a  bum.  I  don't  say  that's 
the  way  you  always  do  It,  but  that  one 
worked. 

I  point  out  that  teachers  were  close  to 
the  student.  I  remember  my  teachers.  I 
loved  my  teachers.  Oh,  I  used  to  think 
some  were  better  than  others,  and  I  pulled 
all  the  pranks.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  almost 
hestltate  to  talk  about  Doland  High  School 
lest  you  think  that  my  performance  since 
those  days  Is  to  be  related  to  Doland  High 
School.  It  was  a  great  school  and  It  still  is. 
I  go  back  there.  I  went  back  find  made 
the  commencement  address  there  some  years 
ago  and  I  was  Just  as  proud  of  It  then  as 
I  am  now  and  as  I  was  when  I  was  a  student 
there. 

But  let  me  also  add  that  there  was  a 
community  around  that  high  school,  and 
this  Is  what  bothers  me.  I  guess  I'll  never 
get  quite  used  to  the  big  city.  I  liked  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  where,  later  on.  I  be- 
came the  mayor  because  it  wasn't  Just  a 
city;    It   was   a  series   of   communities. 

I  spoke  in  every  grade  school.  Junior  high 
school,  and  high  school  in  that  city  and 
I  said  to  those  people,  in  those  schools,  par- 
ents and  students  alike,  what  Wlllard  Wlrtz 
said  here  tonight;  that,  regrettably,  the  bet- 
ter schools  In  Minneapolis  and  its  suburbs 
were  in  the  areas  where  the  people  needed 
the  least  the  better  schools,  and  the  poorer 
schools  were  in  the  areas  where  the  people 
needed  them  most. 

Where  the  poverty  areas  were,  where  the 
poor  areas  were,  where  the  run-down  areas 
were — there  were  the  run-down  schools. 

Where  the  richer  people  were,  the  more 
affluent  people — we  never  know  that  word 
In  Doland,  that  Is  a  fact— I  never  heard 
the  word  "affluent"  until  I  got  to  Wash- 
ington. [Laughter.]  But  where  the  more 
affluent  people  were,  there  you  found  the 
better  schools. 

Naturally,  they  were  newer  areas,  but  the 
duty  of  public  servants  is  to  keep  some 
balance  in  our  social  structure  because,  after 
all,  the  primary  duty  of  government  Is 
Justice;  and  It  is  not  Just  to  the  student 
to  have  one  school  In  which  they  have 
counselors,  a  band,  music,  extracurricular 
activities,  medical  attention,  a  fine  cafeteria, 
athletics,  fine  fields,  and  go  to  another  school 
and  find  there  is  no  band,  no  reasonably 
good  library.  Inadequate  teachers,  inade- 
quate classrooms.  That's  not  Justice;  that's 
not  fair. 

But  It  Is,  regrettably,  the  pattern  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation.  But  the  best  teacher 
I  had.  General,  was  my  dad.  I  think  of 
him  many  days,  in  fact,  every  day.  I  was 
so  pleased  to  hear  you.  General  Bradley, 
speak  of  your  father  because  my  dad  was 
my  teacher  too.  He  never  was  a  school- 
teacher; my  mother  was  a  schoolteacher 
and  a  wonderful  schoolteacher,  but  my  dad 
was  my  adviser,  my  friend,  my  pal,  my  con- 
sultant. 


I  have  often  said  that  my  father  never  told 
me  what  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  that'll 
true  statement,  but  he  was  the  best  getter- 
upper  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
[Laughter.]  The  later  I  stayed  out  the 
earlier  I  got  up,  and  he  had  some  very  simple 
formulas:  "Self-pity  is  the  bane  of  all  evii» 

He  used  to  say  to  me,  "Action,  activity 
son — go  to  work.  You're  not  too  smart,  but 
you  can  compensate  for  it  by  long  hours  and 
hard  work."     [Laughter.] 

Simple  little  lessons,  but  the  beat  leaeoa 
of  all  was  that  he  was  there,  and  this  Is  re- 
grettably  what  many  of  us  do  not  do,  and  I 
am  a  living  example  of  it.  It  Is  very  dlfflcult 
Modern  society  makes  it  more  difficult  (or 
parents  to  be  there. 

And  since  parents  can't  be  there,  and  It  la  a 
fact  of  life  that  parents  frequently  cannot  be 
there  (we  can't  all  live  in  towns  of  600,  or 
1,000  or  5,000,  and  we  are  not  going  to),  it 
therefore  becomes  all  the  more  Important 
that  there  be  something  built  in  that  com- 
pensates  for  this  lack  of  parental  advice  and 
counsel. 

I  don't  say  it's  the  same.  I  don't  say  it 
will  take  Its  place,  but  It  can  help,  and  that 
Is  why  the  school  becomes  more  Important. 

That  school — again  I  go  back  to  my  early 
days  as  a  child,  a  young  fellow — needs  to  be 
more  than  Just  classrooms  and  teachers.  It 
needs  to  be  surrounded  by  a  sense  of  pride 
and  of  competitive  excellence  that  makes 
people  proud  to  live  in  the  community.  I 
think  we  need  a  kind  of  national  competi- 
tion in  America  today,  friendly  competition, 
cooperation  and  competition,  to  see  which  ol 
our  conamunltles  can  produce,  not  the  high- 
est  per  capita  Income  as  such,  but  the  school 
that  is  the  better  which,  In  turn,  will  pro- 
duce a  higher  per  capita  Income.  It  Jmt  fol- 
lows, as  a  logical  part  of  the  whole  story. 

I  notice  that  President  Johnson  has  now 
made  preparations  for  the  presentation  of 
certain  citations  and  medals  to  young  stu- 
dents, and  I  am  pleased  at  this.  I  hope  that 
what  I  am  at>out  to  say  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood, because  some  people  could  misunder- 
stand it  and  some  people  may.  But  one  of 
the  things  that  I  found  out  when  I  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1958  was  that  the  Soviet 
Council  of  Ministers  took  1  full  week  to  pre- 
sent honors  to  the  best  students  of  all  the 
schools  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  studenti 
and  their  parents  were  Invited  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  to  come  to  Moscow  and 
be  heralded  as  heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  don't  hear  much  about  that  over  here. 

I  don't  like  their  system  of  education.  I 
don't  care  for  all  of  Its  compulsion,  all  of  Iti 
strict  control,  but  don't  forget  for  a  single 
minute  that  that  country  didn't  rise  from 
nothing,  from  poverty  and  Illiteracy  and  Ig- 
norance to  where  It  is  today,  without  empha- 
sis on  education. 

I  am  pleased,  now,  that  in  this  great  free 
country  at  long  last  we  are  going  to  honor 
students  before  they  graduate  from  college. 
Youngsters  appreciate  It  more  than  oldster*. 
And  by  the  time  you  have  completed  4  yean 
of  college  or  graduate  school  you  are  not 
nearly  as  Impressed  with  a  medal  or  some 
honor  as  you  are  when  you  come  out  of 
Junior  high,  or  out  of  senior  high. 

I  think  these  little  honors  are  surely  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  to  have  them 
come  from  the  President,  indeed.  We  give 
"E"  awards  to  industry.  Why  don't  we  have 
some  "E"  awards  for  education  across  thli 
land?  I  have  yet  to  see  a  school  that  files  s 
flag  that  says  that  It  Is  a  school  of  excellence. 
Most  anybody  can  get  by  today.  We've  got 
that  all  fixed  up,  but  we  live  In  the  space 
age,  when  "OK"  means  that  you  fall.  It's 
"A-OK"  that  keeps  you  In  orbit.  We  need 
excellence. 

Yes;  I  said  I  had  a  great  teacher,  and  I 
did,  my  dad.  I'll  tell  you  what  else  he  did. 
He  taught  me  the  value  of  books.  I  like  the 
idea  of  the  paperback,  provided  we  dont 
look  upon  literature  as  being  cheap.    Thert 
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IB  one  danger  to  a  paperback.  It  has  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  cheapness.  But  the  same 
paperback  (and  I  don't  want  to  be  misunder- 
8^)od  on  this)  this  same  paperback  industry, 
can  do  amazing  things  for  America. 

It  can  make  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  great  library  at  little  or  no  cost.  Some 
time  ago,  when  I  was  participating  with  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  on  a  program,  I 
suggested  that  we  have,  instead  of  food 
stamps,  which  nourish  the  body,  some  book 
stamps.  Because.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  we  go 
into  a  poverty  area  to  feed  the  body  we  might 
also  want  to  do  something  with  the  mind. 

And  there  Is  a  sense  of  possession  which 
does  something  for  you.  When  it's  your 
book,  and  you  own  it.  It  belongs  In  your  home 
by  your  bed,  or  in  your  room,  or  with  you  in 
your  pocket;  It  becomes  a  part  of  you.  Good 
books.  Our  home  was  filled  with  good  boolcs. 
I  had  a  wonderful  break  in  life.  I  remember 
my  father  decided  to  study  opera  when  he 
was  50  years  of  age — In  Doland.  S.  Dak. 
[Laughter.]    That's  right. 

He  used  to  get  In  his  car  and  every  bo  often 
he  and  mother  would  drive  down  to  Minne- 
apolis to  hear  the  Minneapolis  Symphony — 
not  across  the  street,  but  310  miles.  And 
then  when  he  became  a  little  older  and  we 
moved  to  a  larger  city  called  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
my  dad  used  to  get  on  the  airplane  and  go 
to  New  York  and  listen  to  the  opera. 

He  bought  the  finest  collection  of  records 
in  town.  Of  course,  mother  needed  new 
furniture.  She  didn't  get  as  much  of  that 
as  she  would  have  like  to  have.  Dad  was  a 
very  clever  fellow.  He'd  put  in  our  store  a 
line  of  records,  Columbia  and  Victor  Red 
Seal,  and  they  didn't  sell  well.  [Laughter.] 
So  he  used  to  tell  mother,  "Well,  mother,  I 
made  a  bad  deal,  a  bad  purchase,  and  we 
might  Just  as  well  get  some  good  out  of 
them."    [Laughter]. 

Dad  has  gone  to  his  heavenly  reward,  but 
even  to  this  day  there  is  that  magnificent 
library  of  records,  and  In  his  will  he  be- 
queathed that  library  and  those  records  to 
his  son  Hubert.  They're  mine.  I  love  them. 
We  learned  something  about  good  music. 

He  bought  a  whole  library  of  books  alx)ut 
opera  and  music  and  musicians.  He  said, 
"You  never  should  stop  learning."  That  was 
all  In  a  little  town. 

A  library  is  a  part  of  a  school,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friends  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: this  is  a  news  flash  for  this  city. 
[Laughter.]  Yes,  It  Is,  and  let  me  say  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  ought  to  set  the  ex- 
ample for  education  and  It  sets  a  bad  one. 

Four  years  ago  a  group  of  students  came  to 
my  office,  five  of  them;  they  had  been  tramp- 
ing around  Capitol  Hill  for  weeks  with  their 
books,  books  that  were  antiquated,  obsolete, 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  science 
book  that  talked  about  the  possibility  of  elec- 
trical refrigeration.  The  year  was  1961.  A 
science  book  that  had  nothing  about  nuclear 
fission  or  nuclear  physics. 

We  are  supposed  to  teach  languages  and 
here  Is  the  seat  of  government,  here  we  are 
with  the  State  Department  telling  everybody, 
"Study  languages;  equip  yourself  for  lan- 
guages." and  half  of  the  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  didn't  have  language  books 
for  their  own  students — right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    And  they  still  don't. 

Mrs.  Meyer.  Then  do  something  about  the 
District  Committee  in  the  Senate.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  May  I  say  that 
I  will  take  that  challenge  from  my  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Meyer,  who  does  things  about 
such  matters.  I  try  to  do  something  about 
these  things,  but  I  want  to  say:  this  Capital 
Is  your  city,  not  Just  mine.  This  Capital  is 
very  proud  of  Its  great  buildings,  of  its  cherry 
trees,  of  Its  boulevards,  of  Its  parks,  and  so 
am  I;  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  In  the 
world. 

But  we  forgot  education  here,  and  the  rea- 
son we  forgot  it  Is  because  nobody  was  tend- 


ing to  it.  We  have  no  local  self-government. 
I  happen  to  believe  in  home  rule.  We  don't 
elect  a  school  board.  And  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  frankly,  has  other  things 
to  do  besides  watch  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  that's  why  it  wasn't  watched 
over. 

But  some  of  us  took  some  interest  and 
finally  we  did  get  some  books.    We  got  $500,- 

000  for  them  one  year,  $280,000  for  them  last 
year.  We  are  going  to  get  some  more  this 
year,  and  we  are  going  to  get  some  libraries, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  get  a  librarian  or 
two.  That's  going  to  come,  too,  because  I 
happen  to  believe  that  a  school  system  is  not 
merely  bricks  and  mortar  and  teachers;  it's 
libraries.  It's  books,  it's  a  librarian,  it's  audio- 
visual aids.  Because  modern  education  re- 
quires that. 

It's  also  counselors.  (Not  one  counselor  for 
500  sophomores  in  one  of  the  best  high 
schools,  but  one  counselor  serving  a  much 
smaller  group.)  It's  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists. This  is  all  part  of  the  educational 
pattern. 

You  say,  "Well,  this  costs  a  lot  of  money," 
and  I  know  it  does,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  education  is  an  investment, 
and  I've  never  been  one  of  those  who  has 
been  known  in  public  life  as  being  so  wor- 
ried about  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  a 
Uttle  money.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  confess  all 
these  things  but  I  was  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  If  you  don't  have  enough  money 
you  have  two  choices — either  to  cut  back  or 
earn  more  and.  frankly,  I  don't  like  to  cut 
back.  I  prefer  to  earn  more.  I  think  that's 
the  way  it  ought  to  be,  because  the  needs  are 
here  and  the  needs  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  here. 

You've  heard  tonight,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  lack  of  education  and 
poverty,  you've  heard  tonight  the  relation- 
ship between  education  and  national  security. 
We  all  know  this,  but  somehow  or  another 
there  have  been  forces  at  work  in  America 
that  have  been  able  to  convince  a  substantial 
number  of  people  that  education  is  not  a  na- 
tional concern. 

Let  me  say  with  all  due  respect — as  a  leg- 
islator, as  a  former  mayor,  as  a  local  public 
official — that  public  officials  and  representa- 
tives generally  do  what  their  constituency 
wants  them  to  do — generally,  or  they  don't 
last  long.  And  when  we  make  education  as 
lmp>ortant  to  America  as  fear  of  communism, 
we'll  get  things  done  about  education.  And 
when  we  get  to  a  point  in  America  at  which 
the  Advertising  Council,  for  example,  instead 
of  showing  a  nice  peach,  or  some  other  sort 
of  attractive  Item,  will  show  a  school  and 
young  men  and  women  coming  in  and  out  of 
that  school,  making  that  a  social  status  sym- 
bol, there'll  be  better  schools  and  there'll  be 
more  young  people  in  those  schools. 

When  we  start  to  ask  ourselves,  "Why  the 
school  dropouts?"  and  quit  counting  them, 
maybe  we'll  know  what's  wrong  in  educa- 
tion. I  don't  know;  I'm  not  an  educator, 
but  I  know  this  as  a  politician:  that  If  I  go 
home  and  start  to  make  talks  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  start  losing  voters,  I  am  making  the 
wrong  talk.    I  know  that. 

And  I  know  that  if  students  drop  out  of 
school  something's  wrong  somewhere.  It  may 
not  all  be  In  school;  It  may  be  some  other 
cause.  But,  very  frankly,  when  I  see  the 
way  history  is  frequently  taught  In  schools 

1  can   well    understand    why    young   people 
don't  like  history. 

We  need  to  have  people  who  are  excited 
about  education.  We  need  to  have  an  Amer- 
ica that  looks  upon  education  as  a  great  re- 
vealing experience.  We  need.  Instead  of  talk- 
ing about  economic  aid  abroad,  to  be  talking 
about  educational  aid.  We  ought  to  be 
known,  not  as  the  nation  of  the  atom  bomb 
but  the  nation  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
educators.  But  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  not  really  quite  known  as  that. 


We  are  a  great  nation.  We  are  a  power- 
ful nation,  and  I  think  that  our  educational 
structure  basically  is  a  good  one,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  comparing  America  with  anybody 
else.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  our  own 
standards,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
believe  that  the  biggest  deficit  that  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  about  is  not  a  fiscal  deficit, 
but  other  types  of  deficit — deficits  in  health, 
deficits  in  education,  deficits  in  welfare,  defi- 
cits In  community  facilities.  Because  each 
of  these  deficits  is  more  dangerous  in  the 
long  run  to  the  financial  solvency  (if  that's 
what  yoiu'  standard  is  for  the  American 
community)  than  any  budgetary  deficit  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

That's  about  my  lecture  for  the  evening. 
I  want  to  commend  this  organization  for 
what  it  does — and  I  surely  want  you  to  know 
that  some  of  us  are  not  only  with  you,  we've 
been  with  you  a  long  time.  You  have  done 
great  work.  The  fact  of  your  presence  in  this 
city  is  welcomed  at  this  particular  hour. 

May  I  give  a  word  of  compliment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  since  I  also  gave  a 
word  of  chastisement.  I  think  it's  done  right 
well  with  its  integrated  schools.  It  started 
out  with  great  difficulties,  as  any  conununlty 
will,  because  there  was  not  separate  but 
equal  education.  There  was  separate  educa- 
tion. And  I  know  of  no  State  that  has 
enough  money  to  provide  for  two  educational 
establishments  for  people  of  the  same  age 
group,  and  of  the  same  educational  desire.      , 

In  this  District  we  have  begun  now  to  do' 
something  about  making  education  a  better 
program  for  all  of  our  people.  Once  we  pass 
this  civil  rights  bill,  which  we  are  going  to 
do — and  it  will  be  done  before  summer  is 
officially  proclaimed,  June  21  or  somewhere 
around  there;  at  least  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  it  by  the  middle  of  summer,  the  middle 
of  June — then  we  are  going  to  have  the  task 
of  tooling  up  America  to  make  civil  rights 
more  than  a  legal  promise,  to  make  It  a 
living  reality. 

And  civil  rights,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
civil  rights,  will  depend  in  no  small  measure 
upon  how  well  we  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  American  people.  That's  a  long  term 
project,  but  as  President  Kennedy  said,  in 
January,  1961,  "Let  us  begin."  And  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  only  a  few  months  ago, 
"Let  us  continue." 

I  think  it's  a  reassuring  note  to  have  a 
former  teacher  in  the  White  House;  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  reassuring  note  to  have  you 
in  Washington  to  remind  all  of  us  that  we 
who  are  in  public  life  should  be  teachers, 
teaching  from  what  we've  learned;  and  not 
only  teachers  but  actlonists,  activators  'ioT_ 
the  public  welfare  and  the  public  interest. 
[Sustained  applause.] 

Herbert  Block.  I  wasn't  referring  to  the 
hour  or  being  subtle,  only  reminding  Senator 
Humphrey  that  we  are  delighted  to  hear  him 
for  as  long  bjb  he  would  like  to  talk. 

Also,  he  said  he  is  no  teacher.  He  was  a 
teacher  and  he  is  still  a  teacher.  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,  "I  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator."  You  go  to  the  Senate  and  hear 
them  refer  to  each  other  as  "the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  •  •  •"  and  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  him  as  the  "honest,  no-fooling 
distinguished  Senator."     [Applause.] 

He  talked  about  paperback  books,  but  he 
neglected  to  mention  a  very  good  one  that  is 
Just  coming  out,  written  by  himself,  with 
some  speeches  of  his  own,  and  others  by 
President  Johnson,  President  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Kxxchel.  It  is  called  "Civil  Rights, 
the  Moral  Crisis." 

I  also  particularly  want  to  give  the  Senator 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  what  he  said  about 
home  rule  for  us  second-class  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  we  can  sum  up  this  evening  by  say- 
ing that  the  schools  are  not  at  all  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but  with  actlonists,  activators — 
with  teaching  public  servants,  like  the  three 
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upon  the  contrast  in  opportunity 
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been  asked  this  morning  to  speak 
afl>out   "The    Sources   of   Strength — 
They?"     Well,   fortunately,   the 
3f  strength   for  support   of   public 
are    legion.     Any    comprehensive 
necessarily  include  at  least  the 
The  hunger  of  tens  of  millions  of 
»  provide  opportunities  for  maxi- 
development   for  their  chll- 
interests  of   btislness,  commerce, 
labor,   and  the  professions   for 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  man- 
these  respective  fields;   the  con- 
( lemocratic  government  for  an  edu- 
and  for  talent  to  man  the 
and  civilian,  domestic,  and  oversea 
of  the  United  States;  the  de- 
,  and  of  friends  of  education, 
and  to  improve  professional  stand- 
education.     These  are  the  Interests — 
profane,  idealistic  and  pruden- 
ch  constitute  the  basic  sources  of 
for  Increased  support  for  the  public 
the  United  States. 

sources  of  strength  are  diffuse 

inchoate.     The    mobilization    of 

for  purposes  of  concrete  action  is 

function    of    democratic    politics 

conceived    but    precisely    applied. 

las  been  defined  as  the  struggle  to 

Influence  the  authoritative  allo- 

'  values  in  the  society.    If  educa- 

o  receive  the  moral   and  financial 

of  citizens,  political  forces  must  be 

to  Insure  the  authoritative  allo- 

values  on  education's  belief. 

is  that  fewer  strictures  are  more 
raise  the  hackles  of  teachers  and 
educators   than   those  directed 
the    necessity    of    political    action, 
bias  is  Ironical  because  no 
observer  can  possibly  escape  the 
on    the   basis   of   the   evidence, 
is  up  to  Its  eyeballs  in  poll- 
should  be.     As  a  political  scientist 
no  other  position  than  that  public 
political  phenomena.    More  pub- 
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lie  money  Is  spent  for  education  than  for 
any  other  single  function  of  State  and  local 
government.  No  public  school  in  America 
exists  without  State  legislative  sanction. 
All  over  the  United  States  school  boards  are 
elected  or  appointed  through  a  highly  po- 
litical process — often  m^st  supremely  politi- 
cal when  called  nonpolltlcal.  Educational 
planks  are  increasingly  found  In  partisan 
platforms  at  all  levels  of  American  politics. 
The  size,  location,  cost,  looks,  and  facilities 
of  school  buildings  are  frequently  matters 
of  high  political  controversy.  The  size, 
scope,  and  influence  of  State  departments 
of  education  are  inevitably  conditioned  by 
political  forces.  The  differences  between 
salary  schedules  for  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators in  California  on  the  one  hand, 
say.  New  Hampshire  on  the  other,  cannot  be 
effectively  explained  by  reference  to  State 
economic  indices  alone. 

In  short,  education  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  political  enterprises  in  American 
life  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  life  of  any 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me  of  great  Importance  that 
we  should  face  squarely  the  politics  of  mo- 
bilizing support  for  public  education  and 
understand  how  the  process  works. 

I  want  to  base  my  discussion  today  on  a 
very  limited  part  of  the  United  States  which 
four  of  us  in  political  science  have  recently 
analyzed.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  what  we 
have  found  is  not  relevant  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  much  of 
what  we  have  discovered  about  the  politics 
of  educational  support  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  has  meaning  across 
the  land. 

Our  study  is  called  "Schoolmen  and  Poli- 
tics: A  Study  of  State  Aid  to  Education  in 
the  Northeast."  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  at 
the  question  of  how  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion have  acted  politically  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  State  aid  allocated  by  State  leg- 
islatures for  local  school  districts.  Basing 
our  findings  on  literally  hundreds  of  Inter- 
views and  as  careful  an  examination  of  the 
record  as  jxjssible,  we  have  discovered,  in 
every  case  where  there  has  been  a  major 
breakthrough  in  Increasing  State  aid  to  edu- 
cation, the  State  teachers'  associations  and 
other  professional  associations  of  educators 
have  been  either  at  the  forefront  or  In  the 
middle  of  the  political  campaign  for  in- 
creasing such  State  aid.  We  have  found 
that  by  and  large  State  teachers'  associations 
can  operate  effectively  only  if  they  relate  to 
other  group  interests  in  tlie  society,  such  as 
school  board  associations,  superintendents' 
associations,  parent-teacher  associations, 
Leagues  of  Women  Voters,  federations  of 
women's  clubs,  and  so  on,  but  In  many  cases 
the  real  energizing  force  for  Increased  public 
expenditures  for  education  has  come  from 
the  teachers'  associations  themselves. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  no  more  successful  educational  lobby 
has  existed  over  the  past  generation  than 
the  New  York  State  Educational  Conference 
Board.  This  conference  board  is  a  coalition 
of  group  interests,  but  no  one  would  deny 
that  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  by  far  the  most  powerful 
force  in  organizing  and  implementing  the 
conference  board's  activities. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  conference 
board  and  the  way  In  which  It  works.  The 
New  York  State  Educational  Conference 
Board  was  created  in  1937  by  the  then  sec- 
retaries, respectively,  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  New  York 
State  School  Boards  Association.  The  board 
was  almost  precisely  modeled  on  the  New 
York  State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations, which  had  been  created  In  1918 
in  an  attempt  of  a  half  dozen  farm  organi- 
zations to  reach  unanimous  agreement  on 
broad  questions  of  agricultural  policy  which 
involved  State  legislative  action.  The  farm 
conference  board  had  pooled  its  impressive 


lobbying  power  with  extraordinary  succ^ 
Witnessing  this  strength  and  this  unltyttlli 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association '^J 
the  New  York  State  Boards  Association  n* 
in  the  farm  conference  board  a  possible  mod 
el  for  public  education.  These  two  onr^' 
zations  were  particularly  concerned  in  tt« 
1930 's  with  the  destructiveness  of  the  fre! 
quent  misunderstandings  between  school 
boards  and  schoolteachers;  school  boardi 
frequently  looking  at  teachers'  demancUu 
exorbitant;  teachers  looking  at  school  boardi 
as  penny-pinching  management.  The  obvi. 
ous  area  of  possible  cooperation  betvcen 
school  boards  and  schoolteachers  was  addi- 
tional State  aid.  Additional  State  aid  could 
help  satisfy  teachers'  demands  without  im. 
posing  impossible  fiscal  burdens  upon  local 
school  boards.  The  solution  seemed  to  be 
for  the  State  teachers'  association  and  tin 
State  school  boards  association  to  form  a 
united  group  of  all  statewide  organizations 
concerned  with  the  betterment  of  education, 
to  strive  for  policy  unity  on  the  single  sub- 
ject of  State  aid,  and  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  board  of  regents,  the  legislature, 
and  the  Governor. 

How  does  the  State  educational  conference 
board  operate?  Each  year  the  conference 
board  prepares  a  report  summarizing  the 
condition  of  public  education  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  proposing  revisions  in 
formulas  designed  to  increase  the  State'i 
contribution  to  local  school  districts.  Until 
1962  when  he  died,  these  reports  were  writ- 
ten under  the  direction  of  Paul  R.  Mort,  of 
Teachers  College.  Columbia.  But  the  studiei 
were  financed  in  large  part  by  the  State 
teachers  association  and  the  State  school 
boards  association.  In  draft  form,  these 
reports  are  discussed  and  modified  by  the 
conference  board  as  a  whole,  and  declsloni 
are  made  for  the  ensuing  year's  legislatlTt 
campaign. 

Once  the  conference  board  has  approved  Iti 
annual  report.  It  moves  Into  political  action. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant constituent  organizations,  the  New 
York  State  School  Boards  Association,  movea 
into  special  prominence. 

Believing  that  a  grassroots  selling  JobTy 
the  State  teachers  association  for  greater 
State  aid  would  look  like  crass  self-seekin(, 
the  school  boards  assume  major  responsibility 
for  cultivating  hometown  sentiment  behind 
the  conference  board  proposals.  By  and 
large,  school  board  members  are  distin- 
guished lay  members  of  local  communltlei 
Their  sponsorship  of  conference  board  recom- 
mendations, cannot  be  viewed  in  any  sense  ai 
direct  self-seeking.  With  this  fact  in  mind, 
the  school  boards  association  enters  into  a 
forceful  grassroots  campaign.  Conference 
board  recommendations  are  mailed  to  every 
school  board  member  in  the  State.  Theie 
mailings  are  followed  up  with  regional  con- 
ferences which  attract  school  board  mem- 
bers, key  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers,  and  local  State  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. Experts  from  the  State  capital 
and  from  New  York  City  are  invited  to  at- 
tend and  to  answer  questions  about  the  con- 
ference board  reconunendatlons. 

In  the  meantime,  similar  grassroots  con- 
ferences are  being  held  by  the  other  member 
agencies  of  the  conference  board.  By  the 
time  a  legislative  session  is  about  to  open 
in  Albany,  there  is  scarcely  a  legislator  who 
is  not  aware  of  the  conference  board's  rec- 
ommendations and  of  substantial  and  in- 
fluential local  support  beyond  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Once  grassroots  support  has  been  devel- 
oped, bills  are  introduced — through  friendly 
legislators — refiectlng  the  educational  goeli 
of  the  conference  board.  Both  executive  and 
legislative  leaders  are  soon  acquainted  with 
the  most  Important  of  the  State  aid  propoeali. 
During  the  legislative  session,  grassroott 
opinion  stimulated  by  the  earlier  actlvlti* 
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of  the  members  of  the  conference  board  be- 
comes manifest  in  letters,  telegrams,  per- 
gonal visitations,  and  telephone  calls.  Al- 
though most  legislators  are  under  some  pres- 
sure from  their  local  constituencies,  key  leg- 
islative leaders  receive  special  attention. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  speaker  of 
the  house  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  meantime,  contacts  are  de- 
peloped  and  pressed  in  the  Governor's  office 
and  in  the  division  of  the  budget. 

At  some  point  in  each  legislative  session 
tensions  begin  to  develop  between  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference  board  and 
the  politician's  views  of  what  the  budget  can 
stand.  The  outcome  of  this  tension  de- 
pends upon  the  infighting  skill  of  the  school- 
men— represented  at  this  stage  especially  in 
the  activities  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion's executive  secretary. 

In  the  final  hectic  days  of  the  New  York 
legislative  sessions,  the  schoolmen  from  the 
State  Teachers  Association  and  the  leading 
professional  associations  haunt  the  legisla- 
tive chambers  and  are  at  the  disposal  of 
key  legislative  leaders  in  adjusting  legis- 
lative bills  to  political  reality.  The  key  offi- 
cial activity  Is  a  small  caucus  of  legislative 
and  party  leaders  called  by  the  Governor,  or 
by  legislative  leaders  themselves,  to  deter- 
mine a  final  figure  or  formula  for  State  aid. 
This  Is  normally  rubberstamped  by  an  obe- 
dient legislature. 

The  relative  success  of  State  aid  to  public 
education  In  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  effective  work 
of  the  State  Teachers  Association  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  educational 
conference  board. 

I  emphasize  the  New  York  story  because  in 
some  of  the  other  States  we  studied  it  be- 
came quite  obvious  that  failures  to  increase 
State  aid  could  be  attributed  to  failures  of 
the  education  lobbies  to  operate  effectively. 
The  fact  is  that  State  teachers'  associations 
and  other  educational  groups  have  fre- 
quently made  their  own  programs  easy  to 
oppose.  They  have  been  unable  to  work  and 
speak  as  one  for  a  responsible  general-school- 
aid  bill.  Actually  I  must  say  in  all  frankness 
that  effective  organization  is  exceptional. 
Most  of  the  time,  in  most  of  the  State,  dis- 
order and  naivete  are  the  schoolmen's  out- 
standing political  characteristics.  To  begin 
with,  public  education  is  almost  endlessly 
organized.  In  every  State  there  exist  at  least 
four  kinds  of  official  educational  agencies — 
the  State  board,  the  State  department,  the 
local  boards,  and  the  local  departments;  and 
local  boards  commonly  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent and  State  association.  These  offi- 
cial agencies  rarely  act  in  unison.  The  real 
proliferation,  however,  is  on  the  private  and 
professional  side.  Every  State  has  Its  educa- 
tion association — sometimes  at  war  with  a 
teachers'  union  in  a  major  metropolitan  area. 
There  are  statewide  associations  of  school 
principals  and  of  school  superintendents,  of 
guidance  counselors,  of  teachers  of  vocational 
education,  of  coaches  and  teachers  of  physi- 
cal education,  and  of  classroom  teachers. 
The  public  Joins  in  the  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations and  has  its  own  councils  for  better 
schools.  Associations  of  university  women, 
leagues  of  women  voters,  federations  of 
women's  clubs,  women's  legislative  coun- 
cils all  have  strong  concern  for  schooling. 
Associations  for  mental  health  and  for  re- 
tarded children  represent  special  educational 
interests  in  many  Northeastern  States.  Fur- 
thermore, many  members  of  these  groups 
really  care  about  the  organization's  impact, 
and  their  officers  work  hard  at  representing 
the  real  or  divided  wishes  of  the  member- 
ship. Each  of  these  public  and  private 
groups  has  Its  own  pet  concern  and  its  spe- 
cial momentum.  The  number  of  special 
educational  interests  stirs  up  a  vast  and 
often  infuriating  buzzing  In  a  lawmaker's 
ears.    The  wily  lawmaker  finds  it  easy  to 


Ignore  educators  disunited — or  to  play  one 
educational  group  off  against  another. 

The  root  difficulty  Is  that  too  few  States 
have  a  permanent  forum  where  ardent 
schoolmen  can  organize  their  Interests  and 
coordinate  their  activities  into  orderly,  clear 
political  campaigns. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  easy  thing  to  get  school- 
men— especially  professionals — to  agree  on 
State  aid  allocations.  Indeed,  educators  in 
the  Northeast  can  be  found  in  a  variety  of 
distinct  campys.  There  are  backers  of  gen- 
eral State  aid:  State  subsidies  for  local  oper- 
ating expenses,  to  be  allocated  as  the  local 
Jurisdiction  wishes.  There  are  also  backers 
of  general  unrestricted  school  construction 
assistance.  These  two  are  across-the-board 
financial  programs  with  few  strings  attached. 
Far  and  away  the  bulk  of  State  school  aid  Is 
of  this  sort,  but  schoolmen  differ  on  which 
is  needed  most  at  a  particular  time. 

But  these  general  "aiders"  are  frequently 
at  war  with  the  defenders  or  sponsors  of  more 
limited  categorical  aid.  Under  categorical 
aids,  funds  go  for  special  education  of  some 
variety  or  even  for  special  schools — for  the 
deaf,  the  blind,  the  crippled;  for  American- 
ization, for  veterans  or  their  orphans;  for 
home  economics  or  for  agriculture.  By  and 
large,  the  amounts  currently  devoted  by 
States  to  these  restricted  programs  are  only 
a  very  minor  pwrtion  of  State  aid,  but  cate- 
gories could  logically  be  multiplied  to  in- 
clude almost  every  facet  of  schooling.  While 
the  overall  cost  of  general  aid  as  opposed 
to  the  totality  of  special  aids  might  theo- 
retically be  the  same,  the  political  and  in- 
stitutional implications  differ  radically. 
General  aid  implies  that  schoolmen  can  and 
should  stand  or  fall  together  in  legislative 
campaigns.  Categorical  aid  implies  profes- 
sional independence  for  every  special  educa- 
tional interest  and  the  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most.  There  has  been  no  explicit  compari- 
son of  the  political  strength  of  these  two 
approaches.  Universally,  however,  the  North- 
eastern States  have  moved  away  in  the  last 
15  years  from  bundles  of  categorical  sub- 
sidies to  general  programs  except  for  schools 
for  handicapped  children.  The  question  is 
insistent,  however:  Would  not  general  State 
aid  have  moved  faster  and  fin-ther  if  the  de- 
pressant of  categorical  aids — with  all  of  the 
dlvlslveness  therein  implied — had  not  had  to 
be  negotiated? 

In  sum,  all  too  often  political  activity  by 
schoolmen  in  the  Northeast  has  been  ama- 
teur politics,  with  all  the  zeal  and  disorder 
the  phrase  conveys.  On  balance,  this  lack 
of  political  sophistication  and  discipline 
among  schoolmen  assumes  major  propor- 
tions in  depressing  State  assistance.  Many 
lawmakers  would  respwnd  favorably  to  fi- 
nancial appeals  that  schoolmen  can  make 
when  they  agree  on  common  goals.  Most 
legislators,  smalltowners  or  not,  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  withstand  coordinated  pressure 
from  their  grassroots.  Special  pleading  by 
splinter  educational  groups  stirs  up  an  un- 
easy suspicion  of  excefs  among  responsible 
statesmen,  whether  legislators  or  Governors. 
Governors  may  honestly  disagree  with  re- 
sponsible schoolmen  on  school  finance,  but 
the  schoolmen's  case.  If  orderly  and  well 
organized,  cannot  be  brushed  aside.  In  many 
Northeastern  States,  schoolmen  have  handi- 
capped their  own  political  success  by  their 
failure  to  understand,  develop,  and  use  po- 
litical machinery  available  within  their  own 
ranks. 

In  balance,  then,  It  can  be  said  that  the 
role  of  the  State  teachers'  associations  and 
other  professional  educational  groups  Is  of 
the  utmost  significance  to  the  success  of  the 
educators'  causes.  At  best,  teachers  In  poli- 
tics, through  their  associations,  mobilize  con- 
sent within  their  own  organizations;  they  de- 
velop linkages  with  each  other  in  an  at- 
tempt to  build  a  common  political  front; 
they  fertilize  grassroots;   they  exploit  mass 


media,  and  develop  mass  media  for  their 
own;  they  build  fires  under  lethargic  official- 
dom; they  lobby  and  cajole  legislators  and 
Governors;  they  provide  a  continuity  of 
energy  and  concern  in  the  fact  of  temporary 
defeats  and  setbacks.  Sometimes  they  work 
at  cross-purposes,  but  when  they  work  to- 
gether under  strong  and  coherent  leadership 
they  perform  an  indispensable  function  in 
the  political  process.  State  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, teachers'  unions,  school  boards' 
associations,  PTA's.  associations  of  educa- 
tional administrators,  other  civic  and  pro- 
fessional societies — separately  and  as  amal- 
gams— have  played  essential  roles  in  the 
politics  of  State  aid  to  education. 

In  our  study  we  have  placed  major  em- 
phasis, then  upon  the  interest  group  coali- 
tions outside  and  inside  the  State  govern- 
ments which  have  assiduously  worked  to 
increase  support  for  public  educJktion.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  we  conclude  with 
a  statement  of  the  effect  that  the  success  of 
State  aid  to  education  in  the  Northeast  has 
depended  equally  upon  the  quality  of  gu- 
bernatorial and  legislative  leadership.  In 
part,  of  course,  political  leadership  Is  deriva- 
tive; that  is,  it  is  responsive  to  effective  in- 
tellectual, private  Interest  group,  and  bu- 
reaucratic leadership.  But  the  findings  of 
our  study  suggests  that  political  leadership 
is  also  an  Independent  force.  No  amount  of 
group  analysis  can  account  for  the  commit- 
ment to  education  of  Governors  like  Muskle, 
Bowles,  Roberts,  Bradford.  Smith.  Harriman, 
and  Rockefeller;  or  of  legislators  like  Haskell, 
E.  O.  Smith,  Mahoney.  Bridges.  Mahar,  and 
Murray.  These  politicians  have  been  spon- 
sors and  energlzers  of  specific  proposals; 
they  have  built  consent  behind  educational 
policies  among  their  own  partisans;  they 
have  worked  across  party  lines  on  behalf  of 
State  aid;  they  have  defended  education's 
cause  in  the  fact  of  Insistent  demands  for 
increased  State  appropriations  for  other 
State  functions;  they  have  taken  leadership 
in  increasing  the  State  revenue  base — often 
with  additional  support  to  education  as 
their  major  goal;  they  have  sponsored  special 
committees  and  commissions  to  study  educa- 
tional needs  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
recommendations  of  such  study  groups  would 
Inevitably  push  up  the  cost  of  State  aid  to 
education;  they  have  developed  public  sup- 
port for  education  through  messages, 
speeches,  press  releases,  and  party  platforms.   ^ 

It  Is.  In  short,  evident  that  political  lead- 
ership is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  State 
educational  finance.  Political  leadership 
establishes  the  effective  climate  within  which 
intellectual,  private  Interest  group,  and  bu- 
reaucratic leadership  operates.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  schoolmen  cannot  Ignore  the 
ballot  box  If  they  wish  to  advance  their 
causes. 

Here,  then,  are  the  political  realities  of 
State  aid  to  education.  For  those  who  be- 
lieve that  State  governments  must  share  an 
even  larger  burden  of  the  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  years  ahead,  the  lesson  is  clear. 
The  road  to  Increased  State  aid  is  political. 
Those  who  would  travel  that  road  success- 
fully must  understand  the  political  process 
in  all  of  its  ramifications.  They  must  de- 
velop Intellectual,  private  interest  group, 
bureaucratic,  and  political  leadership  capa- 
ble of  defining  goals  and  of  mobilizing  effec- 
tive power  for  the  realization  of  those  goals. 

The  future  of  public  education  will  not  be 
determined  by  public  need  alone.  It  will  be 
determined  by  those  who  can  translate  pub- 
lic need  into  public  policy — by  schoolmen  In 
politics.  Since  the  quality  of  our  society 
rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  quality  of 
our  public  education,  a  widespread  recogni- 
tion that  schoolmen  must  be  not  only  aware 
of  politics,  but  Infiuential  in  politics,  may  be 
the  key  to  our  survival  as  a  free  and  civilized 
nation. 
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E.    Meyer,>    chairman.    National 
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]  lOt  an  organization  of  educators, 
concerned   with    education, 
with  our  broad  representation  of 
I  onmiunity  we  applaud  the  greater 
In  the   NCSPS   of  representa- 
agrlciilture,  and  business.    And 
with  our  purpose  we  went  beyond 
of  problems  at  this  conference 
;d  how  to  get  something  moving, 
note  progress  where  there  has 
Last  year  we  were  exhorted 
es   in  our  own  communities:    to 
the  practical,  basic  Impor- 
efiucatlon  in  the  life  of  a  solvent, 
nmunlty.    In  our  first  conference 
z.  Glnzberg.  Norton,  Marion  Fol- 
(thers  showed  us  in   careful  scl- 
that  the  education  dollar  Is  an 
dollar  and  belongs  on  the  asset  side 
the  liability  side  of  our  ledgers, 
the  direct  relationship  between 
and  poverty,  and  with  the  reiter- 
of  Secretary  Wlrtz  that   we 
education  the  No.  1  business  in 
,  the  interrelation  between  edu- 
the  economy  has  become  a  tru- 
wduld  like  to  think  that  the.  NCSPS 
to  do  with  the  acceptance  and 
of  this  concept.     We  should  not 
but  neither  must  we  minimize 
and  power  of  a  new  idea  when  it 
heart  of  a  \inlversal   problem. 
K.  Smith  succinctly  stated, 
that  "in  the  end  only  education 
poverty.     Only  education  can  end 
racial  fears  and  hatreds.    There 
to  war  and  to  cold  war." 
would   like   to   summarize   briefly 
themes  that  were  stressed  by 
speakers     during     these 
which  point    to   areas   where 
can    exert    further    leadership, 
not  assemble  simply  to  mull  and 
vital  statistics.    We  are  summoned 
act  toward  a  common  goal, 
although  we  are  aware,  as  Dr.  John 
told  us.  that  many  of  the  enemies 
are   simply    "selfish,"   we    are 
that  the  basic  problem  lies  in 
We  have  seen  patterns  of 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  and 
that  determined  people  prove  ef- 

they  start  working  together. 
ahead,  then — in  the  glow  of  pres- 
of  the  educational  problems 
co^tununlties — we  must  stir  local  and 
Into  greater   and  more 
action.      We    must    create    what 
Ileuther    described    as    a    "national 
of  conscience."     And  we  must  do 
r  lalntalning  and  protecting,  in  Bar- 
's words,  "the  magnificent  diver- 
Unerican    culture,    cherishing    the 
the  diversity,  and  giving  to  each 
chance  to  be  known  and  valued." 
la  he  said,  "is  our  strength  and  the 
qf  allty  of  the  American  proposition." 
.  Beuther  added,  we  "must  brush 
acency  to  build  the  dream." 
keynote  speech,  Dr.  Galb«alth  en- 
our   goals   with   his   accustomed 
noting  that  only  through  educa- 
youth  avoid  being  excluded  from 
segment  of  our  society.    Con- 
lilarxist  theory,  our  mechanical  de- 
hu  liberated  the  worker  and  given 
leisure.     0\ir  aim  is  to  take 
frtim  the  asaembly  line  into  the  front 
we  must  realize  that,  without  edu- 
would  be  unemployable  in  their 
Chir  economic  future  is 
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ifeyer  was  unable  to  give  her  con- 
s  Lunmary  in  person.    In  her  absence, 
was  dellvCTed  by  NCSPS  Vice 
Harold  Taylor. 


sum  nary 


tied  to  education  and  those  who  remain  po- 
litically unaware  of  this  will  be  swept  aside 
because  of  their  own  devotion  to  economy. 
Ignorance,  and  the  McGuffey  reader. 

Dr.  Oalbraith  called  for  a  practical  pro- 
gram that  wculd  Isolate  areas  of  extreme 
poverty  and  transform  them  through  specific 
and  massive  Federal  support.  Since  the  af- 
fluent areas  would  not  be  Involved,  he  wryly 
commented,  they  could  hardly  complain 
Federal  control.  They  would  simply  not' be 
eligible.  Into  these  areas  of  knowledge  bMght 
would  go  more  than  10,000  skilled  an^i-'nlgh- 
ly  paid  teachers  backed  up  by  new  schools 
and  educational  aids. 

Professor  Oalbraith  said  he  would  deal 
with  a  large  and  complex  problem  by  reduc- 
ing the  target  and  making  It  recognizable, 
for  a  thing  is  easier  done  when  Its  dimen- 
sions are  visible.  And  it  Is  in  the  educational 
slums,  the  Negro  ghetto,  that  we  have  the 
most  manageable  and  the  most  doable 
situations. 

It  was  Harold  Taylor's  proposal  that.  In 
addition  to  such  a  National  Teaching  Corps, 
a  volunteer  group  of  from  1  to  10.000  young 
college  students  could  reach  the  areas  of 
greatest  deprivation  each  summer,  possibly 
\rslng  local  college  buildings,  and  that  this 
figure  be  regarded  as  a  beginning.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  opportunities  that  existed 
In  Mississippi  this  summer. 

Dr.  Oalbraith  concluded  with  a  vision 
reaching  beyond  the  physical  changes  of 
the  automation  revolution.  Science  and 
technology,  he  pointed  out,  are  not  the 
final  frontiers.  Beyond  these  are  taste, 
charm,  beauty,  the  human  things  which  es- 
tablish values  in  our  life  and  make  leisure 
meaningful.  America,  the  aflfluent.  Is  not 
America  the  beautiful,  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  expanded  with  ugliness 
In  Its  wake. 

Thus,  by  reaching  through  economics  to 
philosophy,  he  challenged  us  with  an  ac- 
tion program.  And  Dr.  Oalbraith,  the  uni- 
versity man,  proved  In  his  own  person  the 
finest  argument  for  universal  education. 

Harold  Taylor  emphasized  that  public  edu- 
cation has  become  primarily  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  dominated  by  military 
and  economic  goals.  It  Is  these  goals  that 
have  determined  the  qualifications  for  tal- 
ent and.  In  their  pursuant,  we  have  ex- 
cluded other  goals  with  wider  horizons. 
Moreover,  he  stated,  we  Ewe  constantly  dis- 
tracted from  dealing  frontally  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  which  creates  a  perma- 
nent threat  and  danger  to  our  entire  social 
and  economic  structure.  It  Is  already  too 
late  for  us  to  abandon  our  thinking  that 
education  Is  simply  a  way  of  transmitting 
white  middle-class  Protestant  culture. 

Walter  Reuther  looked  at  the  same  facts 
with  an  equal  insistence  that  education  Is 
a  national  problem,  calling  the  Federal-ald- 
to-educatlon  Issue  a  sterile  debate.  He 
found  the  enemies  to  be  complacency  and 
indifference,  calling  for — Instead  of  these  two 
human  characteristics — an  "aristocracy  of 
achievement  resulting  from  the  democracy 
of  opportunity." 

Deploring  current  thinking  that  equates 
education  with  the  ritual  of  grinding  out 
larger  numbers  of  technicians  and  scientists, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  millions  who 
live  in  the  "subbasement  of  our  social  struc- 
ture." And  he  repeated  that  only  through 
civic  anger  and  action  can  the  national 
coalition  of  conscience  disprove  Khru- 
shchev's belief  that  the  United  States  is 
only  capable  of  total  effort  in  the  face  of 
total  war. 

Throughout  all  of  the  conference  we  heard 
the  strong  call  for  political  action,  with  a 
much  greater  role  for  the  teacher  In  the 
field  of  public  policy.  As  Arthur  Pearl  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "There  are  more  teachers 
than  teamsters  but  their  Influence  on  the 
political  structtire  is  a  lot  less  than  the 
teamsters." 


Dean   Bailey   challenged   the  teachen  to 

abandon    their    traditional    aloofness,  their 

Isolation  from  the  active  forces  of  the  com. 

munlty.    Dr.  Bailey  noted  that  the  meet  efl 

fective  organization  among  teachers  for  thii 

type  of  activity  is  the  most  unusual,    "la 

States."  he  said,  "disorder  and  naivete 

he    schoolmen's    outstanding   political 

bterlstlcs."      Educators    are    overorgt. 

nlze<^.  with  a  myriad  of  small  and  specitl 

groups,   but  no  sense  of  common  direction 

and  (program. 

'"the  root  difficulty."  according  to  Dr.  Bal- 
ley,  ''Is  that  too  few  States  have  a  permanent 
forum  where  ardent  schoolmen  can  organise 
their  Interests  and  coordinate  their  activities 
Into  brderly  political  campaigns." 

We\can  all  learn  and  profit  from  the  sue- 
cessful  operation  which  Dr.  Bailey  seta  forth 
as  tj*e  northeast  pattern.  Here  a  consclovu 
efl^t  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  public 
education  to  get  behind  a  consensus  to  In- 
crease State  aid  for  local  school  distrlctg. 
The  key  was  cooperative  effort  between  teach- 
ers'  associations,  women  voters,  school  boards, 
parent  groups,  civic  clubs,  and  other  orgjl 
nizatlons.  The  energy  at  first  came  through 
organized  effort  by  the  teacher  organizations, 
who  coordinated  the  groups  to  present  t 
unified  front  before  the  State  government. 
It  was  the  school  board  that  did  the  actual 
persuading  before  the  public  bodies. 

Dr.  Bailey  exhorts  the  teacher  to  recognize 
that  public  education  is  one  of  the  meet 
thoroughly  political  enterprises  in  America. 
Public  need  must  be  translated  into  public 
policy  and  the  schoolman  must  not  only  be 
politically  aware,  but  he  must  be  Influential 
In  politics  If  education  Is  to  move  forward. 

Addressing  us  were  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  of  American  life.  These  speaken 
had  two  things  In  common,  their  talent  for 
practical  accomplishment,  and  their  commit- 
ment to  public  education. 

Frank  Pace  made  it  clear  that:  "Btisinessia 
finally  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
education."  So  are  unions.  Three  hundred 
years  from  now.  he  said,  this  will  not  be  the 
century  In  which  we  broke  the  atom  or 
fought  great  wars  but  the  century  In  which 
mankind  spread  the  benefits  of  civilization 
to  all  mankind.  We  must  now  start  the 
movement  of  the  future. 

Senator  Humphret  made  it  clear  that  the 
Important  thing.  In  his  judgment,  is  to  foster 
the  individual — and  that  only  our  education 
system  can  cultivate  the  individual.  "When 
we  give  the  same  thought  to  education  aa  we 
do  to  our  fear  of  communism,  then  there  will 
be  progress." 

The  sincerity  of  our  greatest  living  general, 
Omar  Bradley,  emphasized  again  the  quality 
of  the  Individual,  an  education  developed 
through  the  careful,  patient  process  of  the 
public  school,  where  the  love  of  learning  can 
become  the  delight  of  youth,  a  youth  un- 
dlstracted  and  truly  able  to  develop  hli 
mind  and  his  curiosity  . 

And  Secretary  Wlrtz  challenged  us  with 
the  fact  that  If  It  was  right  to  go  to  school 
until  16.  in  Massachusetts  100  years  ago.  then 
It  must  somehow  be  wrong  now.  We  cannot 
make  education  the  No.  1  business  of  the 
country  by  applying  the  criteria  of  the  last 
century — and  "we  have  to  make  education 
the  No.  1  business  of  America." 

No  member  will  forget,  for  a  long  time,  the 
comments  of  Herbert  Block.  Mr.  Block's  par- 
ticular way  of  expressing  himself  about  edu- 
cation places  him  very  close  to  the  center  of 
American  life,  education,  and  social  com- 
ment. I  wish  that  there  were  more  edu- 
cators who  could  speak  as  well  as  Herb  Block 
about  education,  even  if  they  do  not  draw 
cartoons. 

Our  Monday  afternoon  discussion  got  ui 
to  the  bedrock  of  education.  Ole  Sand  laid 
out  for  us  the  questions  and  answers  reached 
by  the  national  committee  for  the  NEA1 
project  on  Instruction.     The  problems  they 
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examined  and  reported  on  are  the  basic  ones : 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 

As  he  told  us.  "It  is  no  longer  possible  for 
students  to  learn  even  summaries  of  existing 
knowledge.  Thus  the  school  problem  that 
was  once  known  as  'coverage'  is  meaningless 
and  obsolete,  for  coverage  Is  no  longer  simply 
difficult.  It  Is  impossible."  And.  at  Its  best, 
education  moves  from  a  "rhetoric  of  conclu- 
sions to  an  experience  In  Inquiry."  This 
means  closer  attention  to  the  humanities 
so  that  an  automated  society,  when  it  does 
have  its  own  created  excess  leisure  time,  will 
be  able  to  use  that  extra  time  Intelligently, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  society  and  the  person. 

Dr.  Sand  put  these  goals  together  in  a 
wisely  chosen  phrase  from  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  In  which  the  President  told  us  that 
we  must  look  forward  "to  an  America  which 
will  not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty." 

We  were  given  Insight  into  a  most  unusual 
experiment,  In  a  sense  a  perfect  test-tube 
situation.  In  a  report  presented  by  Dr.  Nell 
Sullivan  on  Prince  Edward  County,  those  of 
us  who  had  not  yet  heard  learned  that  for  4 
years  (1959-63)  there  were  no  public  schools 
there  at  all.  As  Superintendent  Sullivan  of 
the  Prince  Edward  Free  School  Association 
told  us.  these  children  "were  returning  to 
society  and  knew  not  what  to  expect."  Quite 
unusual  methods  were  required  and  Dr.  Sul- 
livan happily  brought  with  him  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  other  communities. 

He  was  able  to  experiment  fully  since  there 
were  no  precedents  in  the  community  and. 
of  course,  the  rest  of  the  country  can  surely 
benefit  from  the  Innovations  which  permitted 
the  rebirth  of  learning  In  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va. 

There  was  no  single  road  to  a  single  goal. 
There  was  need  in  every  direction  and  a 
compelling  responsibility  to  answer  each 
need.  Traditional  grade  patterns  were 
scuttled  In  favor  of  "compatible  groups"  that 
permitted  the  teaching  process  to  move  into 
Instant  action.  Even  more  important  in  the 
educational  limbo  which  was  existent  In 
Prince  Edward  County  was  compatibility 
among  teachers.  The  crisis  In  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  afforded  neither  the  time  nor 
the  patience  for  the  usual  teaching  habita 
that  permit  teachers  to  work  in  fields  where 
they  are  not  at  their  best.  "Teaching  teams" 
were  formed  for  the  full  utilization  of  pre- 
cise  and    individual    teaching   abilities. 

The  elimination  of  rote  learning,  the  use 
of  modern  teaching  aids,  and  the  reawaken- 
ing of  dormant  functions  outside  the  cur- 
riculum created  pride  among  the  students 
themselves  and  this  developed  slmulanteous- 
ly  with  an  expanded  community  program 
that  brought  citizens  Into  full  and  rich  con- 
tact with   both   teachers  and   students. 

Thus,  from  the  tragedy  of  Prince  Edward 
County  came  a  challenge  that  brought  an 
educational  renaissance  and  a  practical  les- 
son. The  problem  of  racial  Integration  be- 
came less  real  each  day  for,  as  Dr.  Sullivan 
pointed  out.  "the  children  lost  their  color 
concept  once  they  were  Intimately  and  di- 
rectly acquainted  with  each  other."  As  he 
told  us  in  his  closing  sentences:  "We  must 
Join  together  and  truly  become  not  only 
our  brother's  keeper  but  our  brother's 
brothers." 

In  the  same  vein.  Mitchell  Svlridoff  told  ub 
of  the  community  schools  in  New  Haven, 
where  the  philosophy  being  applied  in  Prince 
Edward  County  was  introduced  outside  the 
crisis  situation.  This  project,  in  fact,  was 
its  own  model  for  what  the  school  of  the 
future  can  be,  a  direct  translation  of  this 
philosophy  of  brotherhood  and  community 
service  into  the  school. 

The  purpose  of  our  annual  conference  la  to 
exchange  knowledge  and  experience,  to  in- 
spire, to  make  known  our  conclusions  to  the 
country.  But  the  ultimate  purpose  must  be 
to  devise  a  course  whereby  we  may  each  act, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  advance  a  com- 
mon purpoae. 


It  is  certainly  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
ference that  the  public  school  issue  must  be 
attacked  at  the  local  and  State  level  by  each 
of  us  working  in  coordination  with  other 
groups,  be  they  civic,  educational,  or  eco- 
nomic. The  pattern  of  State  organizations 
for  public  education  so  effectively  developed 
in  some  of  the  northeastern  communities 
may  become  the  pattern  In  other  States, 

The  panel  session  this  morning  brought 
us  exciting  reports  from  every  section  of 
the  country.  They  were  highlights  of  a 
trend  toward  concerted  action  that  will  make 
our  fires  light  up  the  educational  horizon. 
It  is  this  coalition  of  effort  that  must  be  our 
theme  and  our  purpose,  for  this  brings  us 
together  with  common  goals,  and  avoids  the 
fragmentation  of  wasted  effort  on  divergent 
projects.  Thus  we  have  found  a  way  of 
carrying  out  a  basic  National  Committee  lor 
Support  of  the  Public  Schools  purpose.  This 
committee  has  no  single  face;  it  walks  no 
isolated  path.  Its  members  were  described 
last  year  as  fire  lighters  In  their  communities 
or,  as  one  member  of  the  committee  put  it, 
"it  is  a  committee  of  pyrotechnlcal  experts" 
that  in  their  communlthes  must  Interweave 
their  efforts  to  help  brlpg  the  educational 
coalition  to  full  maturity. 

Although,  last  fall  In  Oregon,  as  Mrs. 
Robert  Wiener  pointed  out,  the  coalition 
may  have  failed  in  Its  special  assignment, 
it  has  succeeded  since  then  In  doing  other 
things,  including  one  very  important  thing: 
It  brought  together  and  In  united  action,  a 
united  front  in  education  that  will  win  vic- 
tories in  the  future.  Witness  Mr,  Fred  Mc- 
Laughlin's report  from  New  York,  where  the 
largest  educational  pressure  group  in  the 
history  of  the  State  marked  out  prime  tar- 
gets for  common  action.  Nor  are  these  areas 
the  only  ones  to  feel  the  trend  toward  some 
sort  of  statewide  citizens  coalition. 

The  Citizens  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  working  along  these  lines  for  over 
10  years,  as  Mr.  Robert  Blackburn  informed 
us,  and  It  Is  now  more  than  6  years  since 
the  Tennessee  Better  Schools  Committee  was 
formed,  as  we  learned  from  Mrs.  E.  R.  Rels- 
man,  who  made  the  classic  comment  of  the 
conference.  "If  we're  happy  with  our  present 
legislative  representation  on  school  support 
matters,  we  had  better  try,  through  the  dem- 
ocratic process  to  find  people  who  do  not 
represent  the  people." 

A  more  recent  drive  In  forming  a  coalition 
was  described  by  Lewis  E.  Harris  In  the  "Ohio 
Project-School  Finance,"  and  James  O'Nell 
explained  the  hard  facts  of  political  action 
for  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  a  New 
Hampshire  legislator. 

Entangled  with  these  various  State  and 
city  experiences  Is  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  an  active  and  enlightened  coalition 
for  education.  The  NCSPS  has  done,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  its  part  in  making  this 
coalition  as  effective  as  possible. 

We  can  say  to  each  other  that  over  these 
past  2ya  days  we  have  been  informed,  and 
we  would  agree  we  have  been  educated,  with 
the  inspiration  of  such  persons  as  Oalbraith, 
Reuther,  Humphrey,  Herblock,  and  the  oth- 
ers and  by  all  of  you  who  participated  in  the 
discussions.  I  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of 
any  such  citizens  gathering  is  not  to  put  on 
an  exciting  intellectual  pageant.  The  test 
of  organization  is  not  what  is  said  in  the 
meeting,  but  In  what  happens  afterward. 
An  organizer  is  judged  by  what  he  leaves  be- 
hind, and  what  is  left  behind  determines  the 
work  of  the  organization. 

I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  the  cumulative 
value  of  all  our  efforts  in  the  NCSPS.  The 
many  of  you  who  have  felt  your  commitment 
strongly  enough  to  journey  here,  and  the 
many  who  are  in  close  touch  and  who  write 
to  me  through  the  mail — these  together 
make  a  powerful  force  throughout  the  coun- 
try because  we  are  working  and  building 
together. 


My  friends,  we  are  winning  the  education 
fight  by  educating.  The  lay  leaders  of  every 
State  are  becoming  active.  We  are  getting 
more  requests  for  our  materials  from  tho8«i 
who  have  heard  about  their  usefulness.  The 
battle  can  be  won  if  we  make  this  year  aa 
effective  as  the  past  has  been.  We  are  build- 
ing soundly  because  we  ask  for  help  from 
localities  who  can  afford  It  and  we  ask  for 
help  from  States  that  can  afford  it.  We  only 
ask  for  Federal  help  for  the  Impoverished 
areas  which  urgently  need  assistance. 

Unless  we  do  this,  the  Nation  will  be 
split — not  only  between  the  affluent  and  the 
Impoverished,  but  between  the  educated 
and  the  Ignorant. 

As  our  new  NCSPS  policy  statement  put 
its,  "The  question  of  financial  svipport  of  the 
public  schools  is  of  particular  significance  at 
a  time  of  radical  increase  in  the  immigra- 
tion of  families,  many  of  whom  are  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived,  from  the 
rural  areas  and  small  cftles.  to  the  urban 
centers — with  subsequent  tax  burdens  and 
fiscal  responsibilities  on  the  citizens  of  par- 
ticular communities  and  States.  The  ex- 
treme mobility  of  population  exchange  from 
State  to  State  and  from  rural  to  urban  areas, 
now  demands  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  system  of  public 
education." 

The  new  consensus,  which  is  now  shared 
by  the  Oovernment,  that  education  is  the 
answer  to  the  blight  of  poverty,  must  be 
followed  by  the  new  coalition — the  joining 
together  at  the  community  and  State  level 
of  many  individuals  and  organizations  work- 
ing for  the  immediate  purpose  of  creating  a 
militancy  for  education.  This  must  be  a 
militancy  which  goes  now  beyond  protest, 
which  goes  instead  to  the  specific  solution* 
of  our  local  and  national  problems;  and 
these  solutions,  in  turn,  must  contain  the 
meanings  as  well  as  the  hope  of  a  society 
where  quality  will  be  measured  in  human 
values. 

This  will  be  the  ultimate  triumph  for  the 
committee  when  it  is  achieved,  and  it  will 
also  be  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  demo- 
cratic society. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Clifford  G.  Mclntire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  miss  Cliff  McIntire  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  Cliff  was  a  truly  great  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  He  loved 
the  soil  and  the  great  out  of  doors  and 
did  his  best  to  improve  the  role  of  that 
great  independent,  self-reliant  group  of 
the  American  public — ^the  American 
farmer.  As  one  who  has  always  lived  on 
the  farm,  I  will  never  forget  the  out- 
standing service  rendered  in  this  House 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture  by  Cliff  Mc- 
Intire. 

Cliff  McIntire  Is  not  only  a  great  leg- 
islator, devoted  to  his  beautiful  State 
and  his  wonderful  people,  but  Cliff  Mc- 
Intire is  a  great  American  and  Chris- 
tian. I  have  seen  him  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day attending  the  Vaughn  Bible  class 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  I  have 
heard  his  eloquent  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pels.   Cliff  was  a  faithful  member  of 
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the  Chi^stian  breakfast  group  of  the 
House. 

Glut  liiclNTiRE's  service  here  in  this 
House  wi  ,s  fearless,  forthright,  and  cou- 
rageous. He  was  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  those  New  England  principles  which 
contrlbu  ed  so  much  to  the  founding  of 
this  country. 

Cldt  :  IcIntirb  Is  a  young  man  and  his 
State  an  i  Nation  will  hear  more  of  him 
in  the  Ui  ar  future.  Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me 
in  wishliig  for  Clut  and  Mrs.  Mclntire 
much  coitlnued  success. 


CongTti 


tman  Ed  Roybal  Reports  From 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOr .  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ti  ke  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Con  jressional  Record  the  text  of 
my  October  1964  newsletter,  the  eiehth 
in  a  seiles  of  regular  "Reports  From 
Washing  ton"  which  I  have  made  during 
the  past  2  years  to  the  residents  of  the 
30th  Dis  rict  of  California  on  my  activi- 
ties as  tieir  Representative  in  the  Na- 
tion's Ci  pital. 

These,  plus  five  special  reports,  were 
designed  to  cover  all  major  items  of  leg- 
islation ;onsldered  by  Congress,  events 
of  national  and  international  signifi- 
cance, a]  id  particularly  those  matters  of 
special  c  mcem  to  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles and  southern  California. 

After  !1  months  of  almost  continuous 
session,  he  88th  Congress  has  been  one 
of  the  1  )ngest  and  most  productive  in 
our  Natl  )n's  history. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward 
reaching  the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous 
economy,  equal  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens, a  Jtrong  defense  posture,  and  the 
achievement  of  world  peace  with 
freedom, 

I  am 
building 
gressive 


proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  constructive  record  of  pro- 
iction,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
outline  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
88th  Coi  gress  in  this  October  1964  "Re- 
port Frcm  Washington." 
The  riport  follows: 

CONCRE!  SMAN    ED    ROTBAL     RI3>0RTS    FROM 

^  I^ASHiNCTON,  October  1964 

VO  rE    TOUR    CHOICE    NOVEMBER    3 


rlsht 


The 
dom.    Wi ! 
This  can 
on  electiob 


Unforti  inately 


1 


Im  tance. 


that  thel 
among  a 
In  reality 
the  declc  ing 

For 
per  precinct 
the  1960 
her — vote 
and  the 
Novembe: 


to  vote  Is  our  passport  to  free- 
must    treasure    and    protect    it. 
be  done,  however,  only  if  we  vote 
day.  November  3,  1964. 

many  people  seem  to  feel 

single  vote  may  be  of  little  value 

those  cast  in   an  election.     But 

a  single  vote  can  be.  and  often  is, 

factor  In  Important  elections. 

an  average  of  Just  one  vote 

determined  the  final  outcome  of 

aresldential  election.     And  remem- 
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EIGI  TH    REPORT   FROM    WASHINGTON 

This  la  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  regular 
"Reports  Prom  Washington"  made  to  the  res- 


idents of  the  30th  District  on  my  activities  as 
your  Representative  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

These,  plus  five  special  reports,  were  de- 
signed to  cover  all  major  items  of  legislation 
considered  by  Congress,  events  of  national 
and  international  significance,  and  particu- 
larly, those  matters  of  special  concern  to 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

I  believe  my  13  years'  service  on  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance in  performing  the  duties  and  ful- 
filling the  responsibilities  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  consider  the  Issues  carefully  and 
to  work  with  the  objective  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  his  constituents. 

Above  all,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  as  your  Representative  in 
Washington  to  be  of  personal  service  to  many 
of  you.  The  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
help  out  with  some  of  the  problems  and 
questions  that  arise  from  time  to  time  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  reward  a  Congressman 
can  expect  from  his  work. 

During  the  11  months  since  Lyndon  John- 
son became  President,  we  have  all  witnessed 
an  Impressive  demonstration  of  the  true 
Inner  strength  of  America's  democratic  tra- 
ditions. 

After  the  tragic  assassination  of  our 
dynamic  and  beloved  young  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  new  President  firmly  and 
quickly  took  up  the  reins  of  leadership,  to 
assure  continuity  of  the  Government  in  the 
midst  of  a  gre.it  constitutional  crisis,  to 
begin  to  heal  the  Nation's  wounds,  and  to  re- 
instill  in  our  people  a  sense  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  and  faith  in  the  future. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  this  legislative  skill,  and 
to  his  more  than  30  years'  pxperience  at  the 
highest  levels  of  National  Gsvernment,  that 
President  Johnson  has  been  able  to  renew 
the  confidence  of  the  country  and  the  world 
in  the  vitality  of  American  democracy. 

Equally  important,  by  his  many  executive 
actions,  as  well  as  by  the  remarkable  record 
of  accomplishment  he  has  achieved  by  work- 
ing In  close  harmony  with  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  succeeded  in  striking  very 
near  a  national  consensus  for  considered  and 
prudent  conduct  of  the  Government's  fiscal 
business,  while  adopting  p-ogre.=sive  and 
forward-looking  programs  to  meet  the  es- 
sential needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  modern 
society  of  nearly  200  million  citizens. 

B8TH  CONGRESS  RECAP 

After  21  months  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion, the  88th  Congress  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  productive  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

In  reviewing  its  accomplishments.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  that  the  88th  Con- 
g-ess "has  enacted  more  major  legifilation, 
met  more  national  needs,  and  di.^po?ed  of 
more  national  issues  than  any  other  Con- 
gress of  this  century  or  the  last" 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  economy, 
equal  opportunities  for  all  citizens,  a  sfong 
defense  posture,  and  the  achievement  of 
world  peace  with  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  btiilding 
this  constructive  record  of  progressive  ac- 
tion, and  I  have  attempted  to  outline  for 
you  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress In  this  "Report  from  Wa-^hlngton." 

HISTORIC    CIVIL    RIGHTS    VICTORY 

The  most  notable  congressional  response  to 
President  Johnson's  leadership  was  a  re- 
sounding bipartisan  victory  for  the  adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  civil  rights  bill. 

This  action  is  an  encouraging  step  forward 
In  our  effort  to  guarantee  every  American, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
in  such  vital  areas  as  voting,  education,  em- 
ployment, the  administration  of  Justice,  use 
of  public  facilities,  and  access  to  public  ac- 
commodations. 
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With  such  protections  already  on  the  Can 
fornia  statute  books,  and  as  early  ptoncj' 
in  the  fight  to  extend  our  American  consuta 
tlonal   heritage   of  freedom   and  Indlvldu^ 
rights  to  all  the  State's  residents,  we  Callfa 
nlans  may  sometimes  tend  to  take  this  great 
heritage  for  granted. 

THE    $11.5    BILLION    TAX   CTTT 

President  Johnson  was  also  able  to  obtain 
overwhelming  congressional  approval  of  the 
largest  Federal  tax  reduction  in  U.S.  hlstorr 

Called  the  "single  most  Important  step  we 
have  taken  to  strengthen  our  economy  since 
World  War  II,"  the  $11.5  billion  tax  reduction 
has  benefited  the  Nation's  80  million  tax- 
payers  by  cutting  the  average  American's  tax 
bin  20  percent — the  equivalent  of  a  TVj-cent 
hourly  raise  for  the  average  wage  earner. 

For  Los  Angeles,  this  has  meant  literally 
millions  of  dollars  of  added  purchasing  and 
Investing  power  for  our  citizens,  and  a  much 
brighter  and  more  secure  economic  future, 

A  bold  approach  to  solving  the  problems 
of  the  American  economy,  It  Is  also  an  ex- 
presslon  of  faith  In  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, for,  by  placing  maximum  reliance  on 
the  initiative  and  creative  drive  of  Individual 
businessmen  and  workers,  the  tax  cut  Is  help. 
Ing  Improve  the  country's  economic  health, 
not  by  more  Government  spending,  but  by 
releasing  the  pent-up  energies  of  the  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  system. 

YOUTH    OPPORTUNITIES — J.F.K,    PLAYGROUND 

At  contract  signing  ceremonies  for  Los 
Angeles'  unique  youth  opportunities  pro- 
gram are:  Robert  Goe,  of  Los  Angeles,  Un- 
der Sceretary  of  Labor  John  Hennings,  and 
Congressman    Roybal. 

The  original  pilot  project,  financed  under 
the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  has  recently  been  expanded 
into  a  comprehensive  Federal-State-local 
program  to  combat  youth  unemployment 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  In  the  east  and 
south  central  "target  areas"  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Also  set  for  early  completion:  an  unusual 
"John  F.  Kennedy  Playground"  featuring 
modern  creative-play  concepts  to  be  lo- 
cated on  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
East   Los    Angeles'   Hazard   Park. 

The  new  J.F.K.  youth  recreation  facility 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
urgent  recreation  requirements  of  the  East 
Los   Angeles   area. 

These  requirements  will  Increase  sharply 
next  year  when  two-thirds  of  Hazard  Park 
Is  taken  over  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  put  up  the  new  $22  million,  1.000- 
bed  hospital  for  which  we  have  Just  been 
successful  in  getting  Congress  to  appro- 
priate funds. 

THE    EDUCATION    CONGRESS 

The  88th  Corgress  will  be  remembered  for 
doing  more  in  the  education  field  than  at 
any  time  since  passage  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  after  World  War  II  or  enactment 
of  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1E62: 

College  construction:  First  general  higher 
education  aid  In  history — provides  a  5-year 
program  of  matching  grants  and  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  for  construction  of  urgent- 
ly needed  academic  facilities  at  the  Na- 
tion's 2.000  colleges  and  universities — a  se- 
rious effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  7  mtlllon 
young  Americans  who  will  be  in  collfge  In 
1970  (double  the  number  enrolled  Just  10 
years  earlier  In  1960) — vitally  Important  to 
California  because  nearly  1  million,  or  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  exploding  U.S.  col- 
lege student  population,  will  be  studying 
on  California  campuses. 

Medical-dental  school  aid:  To  help  al- 
leviate the  critical  shortage  of  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  pharmacifts,  and  other  public 
health  specialists — a  3-year  matching  grant 
prcgram  for  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  medical,  dental,  and  related  teaching  f»* 
duties — plus  a  unique  new  loan  prograin 
for  struggling  students  of  the  various  bealUt 
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orofesslons— a  progressive  step  toward  as- 
suring continued  high  quality  health  care 
for  the  Nation's  citizens. 

Vocational  education:  The  first  major  ex- 
oanslon  and  redirection  of  earlier  vocational 
training  objectives  since  1946 — with  con- 
centrated emphasis  on  giving  unemployed 
urban  youth  occupational  training  In  skills 
demanded  In  today's  modem  world  of  rapid- 
ly changing  industrial  technology  and  auto- 
mation. 

LEGISLATIVE  RECORD 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  highly  respected  legislative 
leader  and  veteran  of  36  years'  service  on 
Capitol  Hill,  who  deserves  considerable  credit 
for  the  impressive  record  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, discusses  Improved  prospects  for  pas- 
sage early  next  year  of  such  must  bills  as  an 
across-the-board  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease and  medicare  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection for  the  elderly. 

Since  much  of  the  detailed  work  in  Con- 
gress Is  done  in  the  various  specialized  com- 
mittees, I  was  lucky  to  have  been  selected  to 
serve  on  two  major  committees  dealing  with 
matters  of  Immediate  Interest  to  residents  of 
Los  Angeles:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Interior  handles  legislation  providing  for 
vital  future  water  and  power  development 
throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest,  in- 
cluding such  key  projects  as  the  Colorado 
River  water  resources  plan,  the  new  saline 
water  conversion  program,  and  the  just  com- 
pleted Pacific  Northwest  electric  power  inter- 
tle  agreement — all  essential  to  building  a  firm 
economic  base  for  southern  California's  fast- 
growing  population,  expected  to  moie  than 
triple  within  the  next  35  years. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  2.5  million  Federal  career  serv- 
ice employees,  and  actively  works  toward 
achieving  cost-conscious,  businesslike  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  agencies  which  play 
an  increasingly  Important  role  In  promoting 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  in  assuring 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Los  Angeles  Public  Health  Supervisor  Hen- 
rietta Villaescusa  discusses  her  recent  ap- 
pointment as  Human  Resources  Officer  for 
the  Latin  American  Bureau  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment with  Mrs.  Roybal  and  Alttance  for  Prog- 
ress Coordinator  William  D.  Rogers. 

Dedicated  by  President  Johnson  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  faith  and  Idealism  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  calls 
for  a  peaceful,  democratic  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Offering  a  positive  and  constructive  answer 
to  the  false  claims  of  International  commu- 
nism, the  Alliance  is  also  in  line  with  the 
objectives  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  good  neigh- 
bor policy  of  the  1930's. 

NUCLEAR   TEST    BAN:    A    FIRST    STEP 

The  Senate  spoke  for  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  when  it  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  historic  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
This  action,  halting  nuclear  testing  and 
stopping  the  further  spread  of  dangerous 
radioactive  contamination  In  the  atmos- 
phere, in  space,  and  underwater,  plus  nearly 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  treaty  by 
the  entire  world  community  of  nations,  and 
the  more  recent  U.N.  resolution  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  from  outer  space,  give  us  all 
reason  to  beljeve  that  lasting  peace  is  not 
Just  a  frail  hope  of  mankind,  but  may  be- 
come a  reality. 

They  are  also  a  heartening  Indication  of  a 
deep-seated  desire  for  peace  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  hopeful  sign 
that  the  movement  toward  increased  com- 
munication and  greater  understanding  be- 
tween nations  may  continue  to  gain  momen- 
tum as  we  come  to  realize  that  there  will  be 
no  winner  in  the  next  war. 


LOS   ANGELES    POSTMASTER 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  congratulated  Mr. 
Leslie  N.  Shaw  on  his  appointment  this 
month  as  new  postmaster  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Post  Office. 

Postmaster  Shaw,  together  with  his  10.000 
Los  Angeles  employees,  were  also  recipients 
of  the  Postmaster  General's  coveted  citation 
for  excellence  for  outstanding  customer  serv- 
ice and  superior  performance  as  the  Nation's 
third  largest  post  office. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Two  landmark  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion programs  were  also  enacted  after  years 
of  legislative  struggle:  (1)  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem for  protecting  and  expanding  the  few 
unspoiled  natural  wilderness  areas  remain- 
ing In  the  United  States,  "where  the  earth 
and  its  community  of  life  will  be  untram- 
meled  by  man,  and  where  man  himself  Is  a 
visitor  who  does  not  remain,"  and  (2)  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  to  assist 
State  and  Federal  agencies  In  meeting  the 
present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  needs 
of  our  growing  population. 

MASS    TRANSIT 

Congress  enacted  a  new  administration 
program  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  and  local  communities  in  improving 
their  urban  mass  transportation  systems. 
Los  Angeles  is  In  a  position  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  this  program, 

CLEAN    AIR    ACT 

Congress  also  took  positive  action  to 
strengthen  our  national  program  to  control 
and  prevent  air  pollution.  More  funds  were 
provided  for  research,  and  technical  and  legal 
assistance  to  help  State  and  local  authorities 
develop  more  effective  smog  prevention  tech- 
niques. Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on 
serious  air  pollution  problems  in  high-den- 
sity population  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles. 

farm  subsidies  and  CONSUMER  PRICES 

I  voted  against  this  year's  $1.3  billion 
wheat  and  cotton  subsidy  bill  (as  I  had  also 
done  last  year  when  the  cotton  subsidy  came 
up  for  consideration  alone),  because  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  stop  spending 
the  taxpayers  hard-earned  money  to  sup- 
port food  prices  at  an  artificially  Inflated 
level,  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  high  cost- 
of  living  and  increasing  the  food  budget  of 
every  housewife  and  consvimer  In  the  coun- 
try. 

PRESIDING  OVER  THE  HOUSE 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  been  able  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  discussion  and  floor  debate  on 
many  of  the  important  issues  to  come  up 
during  the  past  2  years. 

In  addition,  I  had  the  unusual  opportunity 
and  valuable  experience  of  presiding  over  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  several  occasions 
In     the     temporary     absence     of     Speaker 

McCORMACK, 

ROYBAL    TAX    REFORM    BILL 

Ten  years  of  legislative  effort  were  finally 
rewarded  with  success  last  month  when 
President  Johnson  signed  Into  law  a  Federal 
tax  reform  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
sponsor  In  the  88th  Congress. 

The  new  Public  Law,  officially  designated 
as  Public  Law  88-570,  will  eliminate  serious 
and  long-standing  inequities  in  the  tax  code, 
save  substantial  sums  for  thousands  of  af- 
fected taxpayers  across  the  country,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  make  significant  savings  to 
the  Government  by  relieving  the  Treasury 
Department  of  considerable  administrative 
expense  and  redtape. 

In  the  legal  Jargon  of  the  tax  expert,  the 
new  law  is  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  permits  release  of  taxpayer  liability 
under  bonds  filed  in  accordance  with  section 
44(d)    of  the  earlier  Revenue  Code  of  1P39, 


with  respect  to  certain  Installment  obliga- 
tions transmitted  at  death.  (Such  taxpayer 
bond  liability  release  has  been  permitted 
since  1954,  but  did  not  apply  retroactively  to 
those  who  came  under  rules  established  by 
the  1939  code.) 

Enactment  of  this  tax  reform  measure  has 
been  a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  me,  because,  In  correcting  admittedly  in 
equitable  provisions  of  the  Nation's  tax  law 
which  unfairly  discriminated  against  many 
taxpayers,  I  think  It  demonstrated  once 
again  that  the  American  system  of  Gov- 
ernment can  still  provide  a  vigorous  and 
effective  means  of  relief  for  the  average  citi- 
zen from  the  oppressive  burden  of  unjust 
or  discriminatory  laws. 

PROMOTING    JOBS   AND   INDTTSTRT 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges, 
conferring  on  plans  for  expanding  job  op- 
portunities and  diversifying  Los  Angeles' 
defense-oriented  industrial  base,  announced 
that  the  President's  "E"  Award  for  Excel- 
lence In  Export  Promotion  has  been  won 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  its  outstanding  contribution  to  the  in- 
crease of  U.S.  international  trade  and  the 
sale  of  California-produced  goods  abroad. 

"LET    us   CONTINTJE    •     •     •" 

I  consider  It  one  of  the  outstanding  priv- 
ileges of  my  life  to  have  known  personally    • 
and  worked  closely  with  our  martyred  35th 
President,   John  Fitzgerald   Kennedy. 

Though  nearly  a  year  after  the  tragedy  at 
Dallas,  it  Is  still  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
young,  dynamic,  and  courageous  champion 
of  peace  Is  no  longer  with  us,  but  rests  for- 
ever among  the  Country's  heroes  In  the 
hallowed  ground  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

As  he  did  not  shrink  from  his  responsi- 
bilities in  peace  or  In  war,  but  rather  wel- 
comed them,  so  he  would  not  have  us  shrink 
from  carrying  on  his  work. 

In  this  spirit,  therefore,  as  he  gave  his 
country  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  let 
us  face  the  future  with  confidence,  and  re- 
solve that  John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  live — or 
die — In  vain. 

THE  1965  PRIORITT:  SOCIAL  SECURITT — MEDICARE 

Two  items  of  Important  unfinished  busi- 
ness, delayed  In  a  parliamentary  tangle  dur- 
ing the  session-end  adjournment  rush  this 
year,  are  scheduled  for  top  priority  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  Congress  convenes  for  its 
next  session. 

The  first  item,  a  long  overdue  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase  in  social  security  benefits  for 
some  20  million  Americans,  will  be  a  real 
help  to  these  persons  by  raising  the  minimum 
level  of  their  basic  economic  protection. 

The  second,  a  limited  medicare  hospital 
Insurance  plan,  would  allow  California's  IVi 
million  senior  citizens,  and  17  million  other 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65,  to  prepay  in 
their  earlier,  more  productive  working  years, 
most  of  their  own  hospital  and  related 
health  expenses  during  retirement. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  elderly  are  not 
asking  for  charity,  but  they  do  want  and 
deserve  a  system  that  will  offer  them  an  op- 
portunity to  prepay  their  own  hospital  ex- 
penses, and  permit  them  to  live  their  re- 
maining years  In  earned  dignity,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  provided  ade- 
quately for  their  own  health  needs  during  re- 
tirement years. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  House  reversed  Itself  this  spring,  and 
voted  to  reconsider  its  earlier  rejection  of 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  17-mem- 
ber  International  Development  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  which  pro- 
vides long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  in  industrially  back- 
ward nations. 

Organized  In  1960  under  former  President 
Eisenhower   to   encourage    wealthy  Western 
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Kuropean  (  ountrles  to  sboulder  more  of  the 
foreign  aid  burden  we  had  been  carrying  al- 
most alon<  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
IDA  has  pr  3ved  Its  worth  as  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  foreign  economic  assistance  ex- 
tended on  a  multilateral  basis. 

In  votlni ;  for  IDA  on  both  ocpaslons,  I  was 
glad  to  mj  ke  my  small  contribution  toward 
promoting  responsible,  progressive  U.S.  lead- 
ership In  vhaX  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  (ailed  the  struggle  "to  make  the 
world  safe  or  diversity." 

THX    191  5    SraVICI    ACADEMY    CANDIDATIS 

'  hlrd  year  In  a  row,  I  want  to  ofTer 

,  man  In  the  30th  District  who  Is 

an  equal  chance  to  compete  for 

educational  and  career  oppor- 

ptovlded    at    our    national    service 

Jit  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Colorado 

Kings  Point.  N.Y. 

for  one  of  the  nine  freshman 

available  next  year  to  resl- 

dlstrlct  at  the  Military,  Naval, 

and  Merchant  Marine  Academies, 

all  applicants  to  take  the  Civil 

s  special  academy  des- 

to  be   given   In  the  Federal 

In  Loe  Angeles  on  Satur- 

31.     A  makeup  exam  will  be 

1  for  those  unable  to  report 

test. 

Information,  application  blanks, 

of  authorization   to  take   the 

students  should  contact  my 

field  representative,  Alex  Garcia, 
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October  s 


EIAPPORTIONMENT 

Augukt.  the  House  passed,  218  to  175,  a 
nu]  llfy  the  Supreme  Court's  historic 

June  that  the  districts  of  both 

State  legislatures  must  be  sub- 
equal  in  population.  I  voted 
I  measiire  because  I  believe  that 
representation  rule,  upheld  by 
is  among  the  most  fundamental 
of    our    American    constitutional 


a  Is  one  of  the  classic  examples  of 

he  right  of  equal  representation, 

In  recent  years  by  rapid  popu- 

and  a  continuing  movement 

areas  to  the  cities. 

possible,  for  Instance,  for  only  11 

California's  voters  to  elect  a  con- 

m^jorlty  of  the  State  senate.     And 

County,  with  over  6  million  resl- 

40  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 

represented  by  one  State  senator, 

smallest   three-county   senatorial 

a  population  of  14,294. 

that  the   vote  of   a  man   in 

most  sparsely  settled  district  Is 

400  times  that  of  a  Los  Angelean. 

;ely,  the  House  and  Senate  were 

agree  on  an  antlreapportlonment 

ifnder  last  June's  interpretation  of 

Angeles  County  stands  to  gain 

adbltional  State  senators,  and  may 

obtain    the    equal   representation    It 

had  all  along. 


(ahxost 


with 
me  ans 


WAE  ON  POVIBTT 


Sargent   Shrlver,   Director    of   the    world- 
famous  Pe  ice  Corps,  and  recently  appointed 
chief  of  Prfcsldent  Johnson's  antlpoverty  pro- 
the  new  Economic  Opportu- 
an  effective  tool  in  mobilizing  the 
l^tuman  and  financial  resoxirces  to 
basic  causes  of  i>overty  and  high 
among  America's  30  million 
citizens, 
of  the  original  sponsors   of   this 
am  confident  that  Los  Angeles, 
large  n.S.  metropolitan  cen- 
M  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
new  approach  to  solving  the  tragic 
extreme  poverty  in  the  midst  of 


o;her 


to  the  Job  Corps,  which  will 
education  and  Job  training  for 


young  people  who  are  both  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work,  the  war  on  poverty  Includes  a 
work-training  program  to  keep  teenagers 
from  dropping  out  of  high  school,  a  work- 
study  program  to  help  needy  college  students 
continue  their  education,  a  comprehensive 
community  action  program  to  assist  local 
groups  In  antlpoverty  projects  tailored  to 
special  community  needs,  and  a  domestic 
peace  corps  of  highly  qualified  volunteers  to 
serve  In  areas  of  Intense  urban  or  rxiral 
poverty. 


Report  of  Actiyities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pride  ttiat  I  report  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
activities  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. This  record  of  the  committee's 
accomplishments  during  the  past  2  years 
speaks  for  itself.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  each  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  their  contribution  and 
cooperation  in  bringing  about  this  out- 
standing record.    The  report  follows: 

Report  of  Acttvities,  Hottse  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  88th  Congress 

committee  meetings 

During  the  88th  Congress,  366  meetings 
were  held  by  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Its  subcommittees,  a  breakdown 
of  which  follows: 


1st 
session 

2d 

session 

Total 

Full  committee 

74 

Ifi 
8 

63 
5 

53 

5 
8 
4 
4 

13 

1 

11 

127 

Subcommittees: 
No.  1 

21 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Central  Intelligence  Aeency.   . . 

Construction  of  Military  Hos- 
pital Facilities 

Defense     Intellieence     Aeency 
Building 

It) 

67 

9 

13 

1 

National  .Military  .\irlift - 

Real  Estate  ami  ronstruition.. 

Research  and  Ilevclopnient 

Special  Investigations.. 

5 
11 
27 
20 

5 
19 

,S7 
31 

Total  meetings 

21S 

137 

3ti6 

COMMITTEE    ACTIONS 

A  total  of  80  bills  and  resolutions  were 
reported  to  the  House — 38  during  the  first 
session  and  42  during  the  second  session. 
Of  this  number,  79  were  passed  by  the  House, 
resulting  in  2  private  laws,  57  public  laws, 
and  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  2 
concurrent  resolutions.  Eighteen  House- 
passed  bills  were  left  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  actions,  228 
acquisition  and  disposal  projects  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Real  Estate  and  Construction 
Subcommittee  for  consideration;  201  of  these 
projects  were  approved,  1  approved  In  part, 
3  disapproved,  and  8  withdrawn  by  the  de- 
partment which  made  the  submission. 

There  were  69  printed  hearings  and  special 
reports,  containing  in  excess  of  10.600  pages 
of  printed  hearings  and  reports. 


BisuMt  OF  cOMMrrrxz  actions 
Private  laws 


Private  Law  88-35— HJl.  2192.  To  AuthorW 
the  Readmlttance  of  Walter  Sowa  Jr    * 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  '      '  ^ 

Mr.  Sowa  was  admitted  to  the  U.S.  Nam 
Academy  as  a  congressional  candidate  fr^ 
the  Second  District  of  New  Hampshire  on 
July  1,  1957,  and  discharged  on  July  n  19*0 
for  reason  of  physical  disability  caua«<i  5, 
deafness.  After  thorough  examination  a^ 
proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and'suT 
gery.  Department  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Sowa  vu 
found  to  be  physically  qualified  for  reinstate, 
ment  to  the  Academy.  Legislation  was  nec- 
essary, however,  because  Mr.  Sowa  exceeded 
the  maximum  age  established  by  law  for 
appointment  to  the  Academy;  and  since  the 
number  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy  may  not  exceed  limitations  established 
by  law. 

Private  Law  88-292— H.R.  11064.  To  Provide 
for  the  Conveyance  of  Certain  Real  Prop. 
erty  of  the  United  States  Situated  In  the 
State  of  Virginia 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Woodlawn 
Baptist  Church  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  2.9792  acres 
of  land  which  are  part  of  the  Port  Belvoli 
Military  Reservation,  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

The  conditions  of  such  transfer  are  that 
the  Woodlawn  Baptist  Church  pay  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  that  such 
conveyance  shall  reserve  to  the  United  Statea 
the  right  to  operate  and  maintain  an  exist- 
ing 10-lnch  gas  pipeline  located  on  the 
premises  or,  in  the  alternative,  that  the 
grantee  shall  relocate  the  pipeline  to  a  loca- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

Public  laws 
Public  Law  88-2 — H.R.  2438,  To  Extend  the 
Induction  Provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary  Training   and   Service   Act,   and  for 
Other  Pvuposes 

This  law  extends  the  authority  to  Induct 
Individuals  Into  the  Armed  Forces  from  July 
1,  1963,  to  July  1,  1967,  a  period  of  4  years. 
Also.  It  extends  the  suspension  on  strength 
limitations  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  July  1, 
1963.  to  July  1,  1967,  a  period  of  4  yean. 
It  also  extends  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act,  the  law  under  which  E-l's,  E-2'8,  E-3'b. 
and  E-4's  with  4  years  of  service  or  less  are 
entitled  to  increased  allowances,  because  of 
dependents,  from  July  1,  1963,  to  July  1, 
1967,  a  period  of  4  years. 

In  addition.  It  extends  the  so-called  doc- 
tors  draft  law  from  July  1,  1963,  to  July  1, 
1967,  a  period  of  4  years. 

Finally,  It  extends  from  July  1.  1963,  to 
July  1.  1967,  the  authority  to  grant  special 
pay  to  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
who  are  ordered  to  active  duty  before  that 
date. 

Public  Law  88-8— S.  1089  (H.R.  307).  To  Au- 
thorize the  Sale,  Without  Regard  to  the 
6-Month  Waiting  Period  Prescribed,  of 
Cadmium  Proposed  To  Be  Disposed  of  Pur- 
suant to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act 

This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  disposition  of  2  million  poundi 
of  cadmium  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 
In    addition,    the   bill    waives    the   6-month 
waiting   period   ordinarily  required  for  the 
disposal  of  strategic   and  critical  materials 
from  the  national  stockpile. 
Public  Law  88-28,  H.R.  2440,  To  Authoriw 
Appropriations  During  Fiscal  Year  1964  for 
Procurement,  Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  and 
Naval  Vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  Other  Purposes 

Public  Law  86-28  provided  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $15,314,291,000  for  defense 
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nrograms  for  fiscal  year  1964  in  two  major  be  granted  at  fair  market  value,  will  permit  ceding  calendar  year  has  Increased  over  that 
^g|g  the  two  companies  to  construct  and  operate  for  1062  or,  if  later,  for  the  calendar  year 
It  included  authorization  of  approprla-  a  nuclear  generating  plant  on  the  land.  Ad-  preceding  that  In  which  the  most  recent  ad- 
tlons  In  the  amount  of  $11,815,200,000  for  dltional  easements  will  be  granted  for  access  Justment  in  retired  or  retainer  pay  has  been 
tbe  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  roads,  railroad  sidings,  and  transmission  made  under  this  law.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
naval  vessels  In  form  identical  to  previous  lines.  mines  the  percent  of  that  Increase  to  be  3 
enactments  of  the  fund  authorizations  re-  public  Law  88-107— Senate  Joint  Resolution  °^  more,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
quired  pursuant  to  section  412(b)  of  Public  5^  (House  Joint  Resolution  367),  To  member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Law  86-149.  as  initially  approved  August  10.  Authorize  the  Presentation  of  an  Air  Force  forces  who  became  entitled  to  that  pay  be- 
1959.  Medal  of  Recogniticwi  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Ben-  *°'"^  January  2  of  the  year  in  which  the  Sec- 
It  also  Included  a  similar  authorization  of  jamin  D  Foulols  Retired  retary  makes  that  determination  shall,  as  of 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $3,399,091,-  nurnoee  of  this  law  is  to  annronrlatelv  ^P'""   ^   °'  *^**  ^^^'  ^  ^creased  by  that 

oS?  for  the  ---=,^'  f -\Xr';nTnav"a1  rec^gnfzTTe    oumanmng^  SntXtion   of  rje'rTent'^^"'"^  '°  ''''  "'"""*  °°'-'*'"'^  °' 

evaluation   of   aircraft,   missiles,  a^^^  MaJ    Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Foulols.  retired,  to  ^  P"r«,!;,„     , 

vessels  as  required  for  the  first  time  by  the  J  development  of  airpower.  triinmt  f^^  f  ^"^  '°^  "'■**^°  members 
amendment  to  section  412(b)  contained  in  *'  *^  training  for  duty  on  nuclear-powered  sub- 
Public  Law  87-436.  approved  April  27.  1962.  Public   Law   88-:lI0— H.R.    6996.    To    Repeal  marines  is  authorized. 

Section  412(b)   of  Public  Law  86-149  pro-  Section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  (6)   incentive  pay  for  duty  inside  a  hlgh- 

vlded  that :  Act,  as  Amended,  and  To  Amend  the  Uni-  or  low-pressvu-e  chamber  is  authorized 

"No    funds    may    be    appropriated    after  versal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  (7)   Multiple  payments  of  incentive  nav  U 

December  31.  I960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  as  Amended,  To  Revise  and  Consolidate  Au-  authorized 

armed  force   of   the   United   States   for  the  thorlty  for  Deferment  From,  and  Exemp-  (g,  gpedal  pay  for  dutv  sublect  to  h™,tiu 

procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  tlon    From    LlabUlty    for    Indication    for,  flrUroviding  $?5  a  montri^  authorlz^   U 

vessels,    unless    the    appropriation    of    such  Training  and  Service  for  Certain  Reserve  ig  ^ot  retroactive                         authorized.    It 

funds   has   been   authorized   by   legislation  Membership  and  Participation,  and  To  Pro-  ,q.   pnrAi.rn  H,it„  ,^»„  •- v, 

enacted  after  such  date."                    ^  vide  a   Special  Enlistment  Program,   and  slve      Se  f ^eslSeL^tJ  itvi^tl**!,^^^^^ 

Public  Law  87^136  added  to  the  authority  for  Other  Purposes  trautJSr'lze  Sleign  duf^pay  in  SJ  S2 

quoted  above:  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  con-  tlons  outside  the  continental  United  States 

"The  research,  development,  test,  or  eval-  solldate  into  one  provision  of  law  the  au-  that  he  selects. 

uatlon   of    aircraft,  missiles,    or   naval    ves-  thorlty  for  the  special  enlistment  active  duty  (^q)   a   new  family  separation   allowance 

sels  •   •  •."  for  training  programs  available  to  Reserve  of  $30  a  month  is  authorized  for  those  serv- 

Publlc  Law  88-41— H.R.  2439,  To  Authorize  personnel.             ,^       ^^      «        ._     ..      ..,.  ^"8  In  grade  E-4  (more  than  4  years  of  serv- 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  To  Lend  Certain  The    law   provides   the    Department   with  ice)    and  above,  where  dependents  are  pre- 

Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Equipment  and  authority  to  continue  in  effect  a  modified  vented  from  being  with  their  service  sponsor 

Provide  Certain  Services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  'o^m  of  the  so-called  6-month  training  pro-  it   is    not    authorized   for    those    occupying 

of  America  for  Use  in  the  1964  National  K^am  available  to  non-prlor-servlce  person-  Government  quarters. 

Jamboree,  and  for  Other  Purposes  »«!•    The  program  would  permit  enlistmentB  mj   Officers   In   the  grade  of  major  and 

This  legislation  authorized  the  Secretary  °l„f^^'l^"f%^y,.°l  „^^^I\^^  ^^i^J  ^*'°^«  ^^°  "«  without  dependents  may  elect 

,"z          *     1 >  ~ *~t~.   A XT.....    __i  months  or  more  of  which  would  be  performed  rtnt    t/i   rvniin-a   nr^'„a..^»,^..4.    ^,.     * 

of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  o-tiT7»  hh+ii  fnr  +<-ainin<T  occupy    Government   quarters   even 

Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  other  ^^  ",!„T^,f  „°„,Yf  "^^       ,„  .^^  1,^=0.™  though  they  are  available,  and  at  the  same 

logistical   services   as   may   be   necessary   to  p^^-am  by'^e  t^Slsin^a  mi^^^^  'T   ""'   *"«'^'^    ^   ""*"*   ''''''   'i""^" 

support  the  Sixth  National  Jamboree  of  the  S^^™™„^Ti  JLvf^^  foi  oii  r,^^r?^oi         ^  allowances. 

Boys  scouts  of  America  to  be  held  at  Valley  ^''"^^  obligation  for  all  personnel.  88-145-S  812  To  Provide  for  the 

Porge  State  Par*,  Pa.,  during  the  period  be-  Public   Law   88-132-HJl.   5555,   To   Amend  Release  of  Restrt^Sons  and  ^rrlatloL  on 

TTZ'sZ:VnZVTo1i:o.lZ  SfRlL^r^afirply^for^-Sm^Serol  ^,^Zf  ^L^'^''^I.l'''T'L''i^B 

^Tn.'^^'S^^^^^^ioro^pVrt^^^^^^  ^  ^-^ormed   Service!,    and    for    Other  Sates^f ^erSa  ^''^"  '^  '"'  ^"""^ 

Force  Officers  From  the  Grade  of  Major  to  ^  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  authnriK*  tViA 

the  Grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  This  law  is  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  secretary  ot  the  Xrmy  tJ  release  SrLto  re! 

This  law  permits  the  Department  of  the  °  fifincre^IeJl?  basic  nav  for  members  ^^^^^^^^   *°^  reservations  on  certain  real 

Air  Force  to  exceed  the  numerical  limitations  ,^J'    increases   m    oasic  pay  lor  memoers  property  previously  conveyed  to  the  State  of 

on  the  number  of  officers  who  may  serve  in  °J  the  uniformed  services  with  over  2  years  Arkansas  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon 

the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  4.000  for  °^  f5f^«  '             *         ,               .  *».     ,,.„*  ^  payment  by  the   State  of  Arkansas  to  the 

a  peflod  Of  1  more  year.  anil' ^A^^rT/ aUTS "f ^^r  ?6  ^T7.  ^rll^ty^^ e;LT  "^  '^"''''  ^^^"*^'  ^^ 

Public    Law    88-77-H.R.    2998,    To    Amend  service  are  entitled  to  a  pay  supplement  of  ^  S/oh^^^h!-    /♦k    ,     i  ,  *.       . 

Titles  10.  14.  and  38.  United  States  Code,  ,250  a  month,  not  to  be  Included  in  com-  r^ii^r  tn  t^-  a  If  *b« jf^lfilatlon  is  to  grant 

With   Respect    to   the    Award   of    Certain  putlnjr  retired  pay  f                    Arkansas  State  Board  of  Educa- 

Medals  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll  *^  (3)   Increased  special   pay  for   physicians  "?^«S^^^?,  !f„i^®,,"°J?"v!°!  ''^*=*^  °'  *=^- 

Thls   law   expands  the   authority  for  the  and  dentists  at  the  6-year  point  from  $200  ^^^ta^ces  over  which  it  had  no  control. 

award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Dlstln-  to  $250  a  month;  and  from  $250  to  $350  at  ^nblic  Law  88-154— S.  1994,  To  Authorize  the 

gulshed  Service  Cross,  the  Navy  Cross,  the  the  10-year  point.  Disposal  Without  Regard  to  the  Prescribed 

Air  Force  Cross,  the  Sliver  Star  by  the  vari-  (4)    Recomputatlon  of  retirement  pay:  6-Month  Waiting  Period,  of  Certain  Water- 

ous    military    departments,    and    the    Coast  (a)   Persons  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  fowl  Feathers  and  Down  Pl-om  the  National 

Guard,  with  respect  to  the  Medal  of  Honor,  who  are  paid  retired  pay  under  the  Career  Stockpile, 

60  our  Government  can  give  proper  recognl-  Compensation  Act,  may  elect  to  recompute  This  legislation  authorizes  disposal  of  ap- 
tlon  to  acts  of  heroism  and  gallantry  which  their  retirement  pay  under  pay  scales  in  proximately  5.800.000  pounds  of  waterfowl 
may  occur  during  "cold  war"  conditions  effect  on  September  30,  1963,  or  receive  a  feathers  and  down  from  the  national  stock- 
short  of  situations  when  our  Armed  Forces  5-percent  cost-of-living  increase,  based  upon  P''®  ^^'^  waives  the  requirement  for  a  6- 
are  at  war  with  an  enemy  of  the  United  their  retirement  pay,  whichever  is  greater  month  waiting  period  before  this  disposal 
States.     Personnel   receiving   the   Medal    of  (b)   Persons  retired  after  June  1,  1958,  but  '^^^^'^  ^«^^- 

Honor  under  the  qualifying  provision  of  this  before  April  1.  1963.  receive  a  5-percent  cost-  Public  Law  88-174— H.R.  6500,  To  Authorize 

W^  V\  ^^"^   ^*  ^   °T^'   f      !5  °°  J:^^  of-llving  increase   based  upon  their  retire-  Certain  Construction  at  Military  Installa- 

Medal  of  Honor  Roll  and  receive  the  certlfl-  n,ent  pay.  tlons.  and  for  Other  Purposes 

cate  and  pension  provided  by  sections  561  and  /.v    »,,    ,^»__„„_    «,i„i„„n„    --♦i,i„„    »**«^         ^    ^ 

562  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  beginning  .  < .    1    19^  wm  romS  t>,P,r  Vitir.m^^^^  . P'^  .?"'P°"  °'  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 

at  a«e  50                                              •      b           b  April  1,  1963.  will  compute  their  retirement  vide  military  construction  authorization  and 

_  pay  based  upon  the  new  pay  scales  in  Public  related  authority  in  support  of  the  military 

Public  Law  88-82— S.  546.  To  Authorize  the  Law  88-132.  departments  during  fiscal  year  1964 

?nr?„*"'?r°^  *^T  ^"7  7°.^''^n^  Easements  (d)  Persons  retired  under  laws  other  than  The  total  authorization  granted  U  as  fol- 

for  the  Use  of  Lands  in  the  Camp  Joseph  the   Career  Compensation  Act  receive  a  5-  lows: 

H.  Pendleton  Naval  Reservation,  Callfor-  percent  cost-of-living  increase. 

nla,  for  a  Nuclear  Electric  Generating  Sta-  /g)   Retired  and  retainer  pay  In  the  future  ^^'^  authorization: 

"°°  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  the         2}""  i  itT^^^ " "     •o«o'T'^ 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  granting  of  Consumer  Prico  Index.    In  January  of  each         Title  n  (Navy) 202,462.000 

an  easement  for  the  use  of  approximately  90  calendar  year  after  1963,  the  Secretary  of  De-         Title  III   (Air  Force) 488,  367,  000 

acres  of  land  located  in  the  extreme  north-  fense  shall  determine  the  percent  that  the  Title  IV  (Defense  agencies).        24,403,000 

west  corner  of  Camp  Pendleton,   Calif.,   to  annual  average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index         Title   V    (Housing) 685,312,000 

Southern    California    Edison    Co.    and    San  (all  items — U.S.  city  average)    published  by                                                            

Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.    The  easement,  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  pre-                  Subtotal 1.600.177.000 
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October  s 


(Reserve     corn- 


Guard 

Marine  Corps  Re- 


Guard- 
Reserve — 


13,200,000 

87,000 

166,  000 

3.  462.  000 


7.  500.  000 

4,  700.  000 

5.  700.  000 
15.970.380 

4,  600.  000 

38.470.380 


84.000 
60.  000 

144. 000 


88-228 — S.  1767.  To  Authorize  the 
of  the  Army  To  Convey  a  Certain 
Land  to  the  State  of  Delaware, 
Dther  Purposes 

authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 

onvey  to  the   State  of  Delaware 

)perty  located  at  the  Fort   Miles 

I^ervatlon  which  Is  now  excess  to 

n  qulrements. 

88-236 — H.R.  3005,  To  Amend  Sec- 

and  591,  of  Title  10,  United  States 

Remove  the  Requirement  That  an 

Make  a  Declaration  of  Intention 

a  Citizen  of  the  United  States 

May  Be  Enlisted  or  Appointed  In 

Component 

eliminated  an  obsolete  require - 
statutes  relating  to  enlistments 
In  the  Reserve  Forces. 


tie 


appol  atments 


88-238 — HJl.   4338,   To    Amend 

.    United  States  Code,  To  Authorize 

i  ind  Transportation  Allowances  for 

erformed  Under  Orders  That  Are 

Revoked,   or   Modified,  and   for 

Imposes 

authorizes  reimbursement  to  a 

the  uniformed  services  for  travel 

by  himself  and/or  his  dependents, 

under   orders   that   direct   him   to 

]  lermanent  change  of  station   and 

;anceled,  revoked,  or  modified,  dl- 

return  to  the  station  from  which 

transferred,  or  are  modified  to 

to  make  a  different  permanent 

station. 

Is  retroactive  to  October  1,  1949. 


his 
b<lng 
hill 


Liiw 


lor 


88-276 — H.R.    7356.   To   Amend 

United  States  Code.  Relating  To 

and  Selection  of  Candi- 

Appolntment   to    the    Military. 

J  ,nd  Air  Force  Academies 

of  this  law  Is  as  follows : 

ncreases     the     authorized     cadet 

of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and 

Air  Force   Academy  from  2.529  to 

is  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  Naval 


revises 


the  appointment  provisions  of 
applicable  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
the  Military  and  Air  Force  Acade- 
ks  to  Increase  the  number  of  au- 
adets  and  midshipmen  from  con- 
sources from  the  level  of  61  percent 
appro^mately  75  percent. 

uniform  the  statutory  provl- 
rel^tlng  to  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  Military,  Air  Force, 
Academies. 


mldi  hlpmen 


4.  It  Increases  the  oblie:ated  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  service  for  cadets  and  midship- 
men entering  the  Academies,  including  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  after  enactment  of 
this  law.  from  the  present  requirement  of 
4  years  to  a  new  requirement  of  5  years  of 
active  duty. 

Public  Law  88-288 — H.R.  9637.  To  Authorize 
Appropriations  During  Fiscal  Year  1965 
for  Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  and 
Naval  Vessels,  and  Research,  Development. 
Test,  and  Evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  Other  P\irjx)6es 

Public  Law  88-288  provides  authorization 
In  the  amount  of  $16,914,800,000  for  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1965  in  three  major 
areas:  Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels;  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  associated  with  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels;  and  all  other  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  is  the  first  legislation  in  which  the 
committee  has  exercised  the  authority  vested 
In  it  over  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  items  other  than  aircraft, 
mlsilles.  and  naval  vessels. 

Public  Law  88-319 — H.R.  10774,  To  Authorize 
the  Disposal.  Without  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
scribed 6-Month  Waiting  Period,  of  Cad- 
mium Prom  the  National  Stockpile  and  the 
Supplemental  Stockpile 
This  law  provides  congressional   approval 
of  the   disposition   of   5   million    pounds   of 
cadmium  held  in  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile.    In  addition,  the 
law  waives  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordi- 
narily required  for  the  disposal  of  strategic 
and    critical    materials    from    the    national 
stockpile. 

Public  Law   88-335 — H.R.   10314,   to  Further 
Amend  the  Federal   Civil   Defense   Act  of 
1950.  as  Amended.  To  Extend  the  Expira- 
tion  Date   of   Certain    Authorities   There- 
under, and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  legislation  extends  for  4  years  three 
civil  defense  authorities  which  would  have 
expired  on  June  30.  1964.    These  authorities 
are — 

(1)  the  program  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  for  necessary  and  essential 
State  and  local  civil  defense  personnel  and 
administrative  expenses; 

(2)  the  program  to  make  payments  for 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  trainees  at 
civil  defense  schools;  and 

(3)  the  program  to  procure  and  maintain 
radiological  equipment  and  to  donate  it  to 
States  by  loan  or  grant. 

This  legislation  will  provide  authority  for 
the   appropriation   of   a   maximum   of   $24.4 
million  for  fiscal   year   1965.     All   programs 
involve  some  form  of  assistance  for  State  and 
local  civil  defense  organizations. 
Public  Law  88-360 — H.R.  2664,  To  Amend  Sec- 
tion 6(o)   of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Services  Act  To  Provide  an  Exemp- 
tion From  Induction  for  the  Sole  Surviving 
Son  of  a  Family  Whose  Father  Died  as  a 
Result  of  Military  Service 
This  law  provides  exemption  from  Induc- 
tion for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family 
whose   father   died   as    a   result   of   military 
service. 

Thus,  with  this  amendatory  act,  exemp- 
tions from  involuntary  Induction  for  a  sole 
surviving  son  are  now  applicable  where  a 
son,  daughter,  or  father  died  as  a  result  of 
military  service,  except  during  a  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress. 


Voluntary  induction  is  permitted  regard 
less  of  the  fact  of  being  a  sole  surviving  son 
Public  Law  88-373— H.R.  11257.  To  Authortie 
the  Sale,  Without  Regard  to  the  6-Month 
Waiting  Period  Prescribed,  of  Lead  Pro- 
posed To  Be  Disposed  of  Pursuant  to  tiie 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act 

This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval  for  the  disposition  of  50,000  short 
tons  of  lead  held  In  the  national  stockpile 

In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the  6-month 
waiting  period  ordinarily  required  for  dij. 
posal  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  from 
the  national  stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-374 — HJl.  11004,  To  Authorize 
the  Sale.  Without  Regard  to  the  6-Month 
Waiting  Period  Prescribed,  of  Zinc  Pro- 
posed To  Be  Disposed  of  Pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act 

This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval  of  the  disposition  of  approximately 
75,000  short  tons  of  zinc  held  In  the  national 
stockpile.  In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the 
6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  required 
lor  the  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-377 — H.R.  11235.  To  Authorize 
the  Disposal,  Without  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
scribed  6-Month   Waiting   Period,   of  Ap- 
proximately 11  Million  Pounds  of  Molyb- 
denum From  the  National  Stockpile 
This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  disposition  of  11  million  pounds 
of  molybdenum  now  held  In   the  national 
stockpile.     In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the 
6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily  required 
for  the  disposal  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials from  the  national  stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-384 — H.R.  393.  To  Make  Retro- 
cession to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  Jurisdiction  Over  Certain  Lands 
in  the  Vicinity  of  Fort  Devens.  Mass. 
This   law   provides   the    Secretary   of  the 
Army  authority  to  retrocede  to  the  Common- 
wealth   of   Massachusetts   any   part   of  the 
legislative   Jurisdiction    he   deems   desirable 
at  the  Fort  Devens  Military  Reservation, 

Public  Law  88-385 — Hit.  10736.  To  Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Adjust  the 
Legislative   Jurisdiction   Exercised  by  the 
United  States  Over  Lands  Comprising  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
This  legislation  transfers  legislative  Juris- 
diction now  exclusively  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  of  Virginia  In  order 
that  adequate  police  protection  may  be  pro- 
vided by  local   authorities  on  the  military 
reservation. 

Public  Law  88-387— H.R.  7499.  To  Authorize 
the    Secretary    of    the    Air    Force   or  His 
Designee  To  Convey  0.25  Acre  of  Land  to 
the  City  of  OrovlUe,  Calif. 
This  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  convey  approximately  one-quar- 
ter acre  of  land  to  the  city  of  Orovllle,  Calif, 
without  consideration. 

Public  Law  88-388— H.R.  7248.  To  Change  the 
Designated  Use  of  Certain  Real  Property 
Conveyed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  City  of  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Fla..  Under  the  Terms  of  Public  Law 
86-194 

This  law  amends  Public  Law  86-194  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  property  previously  con- 
veyed  by  that  law  to  Include  "educational 
purposes."  The  property  was  originally  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Flft, 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  fair 
market  value  with  a  condition  that  It  be 
used  for  "recreational  purposes"  only.    This 
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nprmits  the  use  of  the  property  for  the  Public  Law  88-398— H.R.  4177.  To  Authorize  Also,   this   law    will    assist  further   In   an 

fri.rtlon  of  a  Junior  college.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Convey  to  the  equitable  administration  of  existing  law  by 

consirut-i                 j                                A„t>,r.ri^..  City  of  St.  Paul.  Minn..  All  Right,  Title,  reestablishing  the  former  policy  of  deferring 

Public  Law  88-389 — H.K.  bznv,  lo  Aumorize  ^^^  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  Federal  Income  tax  reporting  and  payment 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Produce  ana  ^  Certain  Lands  Heretofore  Conveyed  to  during  the  period  such   personnel  are  in  a 

sell  Crude  Oil  from  the  ^"^^^^ ^^f^^^^^l  Such  City  missing  status. 

petroleum  Reserve^o.   ^^n  ^^^^j^^^^^^  ^^^  ,j^^^    j^^   provides   the    Secretary   of    the  Public    Law   88-431— HJl.   4739.   To    Amend 

pose  01   MB        yfith  the  Drilling   Me-  Army  authority  to  release  an  existing  restrlc-  Section  406  of  Title  37.  United  States  Code. 

Use  in  ^o        Heating  Operations  of  Those  ^^on  on  the  use  of  land  originally  transferred  with  Regard  to  the  Advance  Movement  of 

?r?vnive  in  on   and  Gas   Exploration   and  by  the  War  Department  to  the  city   of  St.  Departments  and  Baggage  and  Household 

TV.    looment   Work   in  the   Nearby   Areas  Paul  in  1928.     The  original  transfer  to  the  Effects  of  Members  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 

^tslde  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  and  city    was    effected    pursuant   to    an    act    of  ices 

for  other  Purposes  Congress  (45  Stat.  946)  at  fair  market  value.  rj.-^^^  j^^  provides  authority  for  the  advance 
,«,.    io«.  aiithnrizps  the  Secretarv  of  the  "^^  conveyance  authorized  Is  subject  to  return  of  dependents,  household  goods,  bag- 
^     nrn  Tanuarv  1   JSmIS  nroduce  anS  ^^^  condition  that  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Minn..  ^^d  privately  owned  vehicles  of  military 
^n'^'  troieur^  un7er  titL  10    uSriX^^  P^y  ^  ^^«  United  States  an  amount  equal  ^l^bers  from  oversea  areas  to  locations  in 
^^i^'^i.tlon  7425?a[   frL  the  UmUt  pTekl  t°  ^he  fair  market  value  of  the  property  in-  ,^,  United  States  and  its  possessions,  when 
^f^wmvalTe^ioleum  Reserve  N^  ^^^^^  ^°  *^  conveyed,  as  determined  by  the  ^^^^  ,^,^,„  13  determined  to  be  In  the  best 
f^r^urpcJe  if  aldTnrp'tr^leS^  e?ploratl^^^^  Secretary  of  the  Army  after  appraisal.  ,^,,,,,,,  ,,  ,^,  ^^mber  or  his  dependents 
and  development  In  the  nearby  areas  outside  Public  Law  8»-40O— H.R.  9021.  To  Authorize  and  the  United  States,  and  authorizes  the 
the  naval  petroleum  reserve.  the  Conveyance  of  Two  Tracts  of  Land  Sit-  return  transportation  to  the  United  States 
This  legislation  would  not  involve  the  ex-  uated  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  for  Public  or  its  possessions,  of  unmarried  children  of 
nendlture  of  any  Federal  funds.  School    Purposes  a  member  who  becomes  21  years  of  age  while 
o  v,i.rT«w88  390— HR   10300  To  Authorize  This   legislation  permits  the  city   of  Salt  the  member  is  assigned  to  oversea  duty.    De- 
^  rrrtJ^rConstrSfat  mlta?v  I^^^^^^^^  Lake.  Utah,  and  the  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  pendents  may  not  thereafter  be  returned  to 
tlons    and^orOthe?  Jur^oses  ^  Association  to  convey  to  the  board  of  edu-  the  oversea  station  froin  which  departed  un- 
tlons,  ana  lor  utner  t-urposes  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^             ^^^  ^^^^^  parcels  less  the  service  sponsor  has  received  a  perma- 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  ^^  ^^^^  totaling  about  IV,   acres  for  school  nent  change  of  station  to  another  duty  as- 
military  construction  authorization  and  re-  oggg     30^^  parcels  were  part  of  an  orig-  signment  in  an  oversea  area,  or  unless  the 
lated  authority  in  support  of  the  military  Jnal  conveyance  to  the  Mount  Olivet  Cem-  return  of  the  dependents  to  the  oversea  sta- 
departments  during  fiscal  year  1965.  ^          Association  provided  for  under  the  act  tlon  Is  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 

The  total  authorization  granted  Is  as  fol-  ^^  January  23,  1909.  and  the  underlying  In-  ment. 

'°'^^-  terest  of  one  tract  still  remains   with   the  public  Law  88-432— H.R.  9634.  To  Authorize 

New  authorization:  cemetery  association.     Both  tracts  are  sub-  t^g  Secretary  of  Defense  To  Lend  Certain 

Title  I  (Army) $292,587,000  Ject   to   present   public    use    for    State    and  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Equipment  and 

Title  II    (Navy) 225,639.000  highway  purposes.  Provide  Certain  Services  to  the  Girl  Scouts 

Title  III  (Air  Force) 303.348.000     Public  Law  88-406 ^H.R.  8954.  To  Amend  Sec-  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  Use 

Title IV  (Defense  agencies).         10,505,000  tlon  409  of  Title  37.  United  States  Code,  To  at  the  1965  Girl  Scouts  Senior  Roundup 

Title   V    (Housing) 660.605,000  Authorize    the    Transportation    of    House  Encampment,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

Trailers  and  Mobile  Dwellings  of  Members  xhls   legislation   authorizes   the   Secretary 

Subtotal 1.492,684.000  qj  ^^^^  Uniformed  Services  Within  the  Con-  of  Defense  to   lend   certain  equipment  and 

=^==  tlnental  United  States.  Within  Alaska,  or  provide  services  to  the  approximately  11.000 

Deficiency  authorization:  Between  the  Continental  United  States  and  Qlrl  Scouts  and  officials  who  are  to  attend 

Title  I  (Army) 17,000  Alaska,  and  for  Other  Purposes  the   1965   Senior   Roundup   Encampment   at 

t!m*  tt  *Af^^*'"^ q  o^^'^  This  law  amended  section  409  of  title  37.  Farragut  Wildlife  Management  Area.  Idaho. 

Title  II  (Air  l-orce) ^'^^^'"^  United  States  Code,  by  Increasing  the  maxl-  pu^Uc   Law  88-436— H.R.   10319,  To  Amend 

c„hfnfai                                      -a  om  nnn  ^^^  allowance  payable,  from  36  to  51  cents  rpitle  10,  United  States  Code,  To  Authorize 

BUDtotai a,  diu,  uou  pgj.  jj^^g    ^o  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  increased  Fees  for  the  Sale  of  U.S.  Naval 

who  transport  their  mobile  homes  or  trailers  Oceanographlc  Office  Publications 

cImponent'sT-  T""  '''^''^'  °'  ''''''  permanent  duty  sta-  ^^^^  ^^^  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army  National  Guard 10.000.000  „     .,„„„,    ^     .         .,,,..♦,  Navy  to  determine  the  prices  at  which  U.S. 

Army  Reserve                   .                 5  100  000  Public  Law  88-422— S.  3001.  To  Amend  Title  Naval    Oceanographlc    publications   may    be 
Naval  and  Marlne'corps  Re-            '       '  ^7.  United  States  Code,  To  Increase  the  sold.     This  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  re- 
serve  6,500.000  Rates   of  Basic   Pay   for   Members  of  the  cover  all   reasonable   costs  Incurred   In  the 

Air  National  Guardllll                 12  800  000  Uniformed  Services                >  production    and    handling    of    navigational 

Air    Reserves 4!  600 i  000  This  law  provides  a  2.5-percent  Increase  In  charts,  maps,  and  related  publications  which 

'  basic  pay  for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  are  made  available  for  sale  to  the  public  by 

Subtotal                     _               39  000  000  services  with  over  2  years  of  service  for  pay  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlc  Office.     Money 

'  purposes.  received  from  the  sales  shall  be  covered  Into 

Grand  total  of  all  au-  Commissioned  officers  and  warrant  officers  the  Treasury. 

thorlties _         1.  534  994  000  ""^^^  under  2  years  of  service  receive  an  8.5-  Public  Law  88-437 — H.R.  11035,  To  Authorize 

percent  increase  in  basic  pay;  cadets  at  the  the    Extension    of    Certain    Naval    Vessel 

Public  Law  88-393— H.R.  10322,  To  E^xtend  the  Military  and  Air  Force  Academies  and  mid-  Loans  Now  In  Existence 

Provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  11,  1959,  shlpmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  aviation  ^hls  legislation  authorizes  extension  of  the 

Public  Law  86-155.  as  Amended  (74  Stat,  cadets  receive  an  Increase  of  approximately  existing  loans  of  40  ships  to  12  countries     It 

396),  To  Provide  Improved  Opportunity  for  $9  per  month,  since,  by  law.  these  men  are  ^oes   not    Involve    the   expenditure    of    any 

Promotion  for  Certain  Officers  In  the  Naval  authorized  one-half  the  pay  of  an  O-l,  sec-  Federal  funds 

Service  ond  lieutenant,   with  less  than  2   years  of  "                               „     .    .^     . 

.-_„,-„  Public  Law  88-500 — H.R.  189.  To  Authorize 

This   law   extends   the   provisions   of   the  ^^^J"=«-  the  Conveyance  of  Certain  Federal  Land 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  "hump"  law  to  June  .    °20?519  ?00    anj  «lV?21  00^^^  ^°^"  ^^^  Jurisdiction  of  the  Naval  Ord- 

30.  1970,  so  as  to  continue  to  provide  equlta-  ^^  $207,519  000.  and  $172  321.000  for  the  re  ^^^^^  ^^^^  station,  China  Lake.  California, 

ble  opportunity  for  promotion  of  officers  In  ™ainaer  01  nscai  year  i»oo.         ^     ^      ^      ,  to  the  County  of  Kern.  State  of  California 

and  behind  the  "hump."  that  is.  the  large  Jf^^  ^^^^  ^«<^°^«  ^^^*=*^'«  °^  September  1.  ^^^    ^^^    authorizes    the    conveyance    of 

group  of  officers  commissioned  during  World  '■^°*-  105.5  acres  of  land  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

War  II.  Public   Law  88-428— H.R.  2989,  To  Further  Navy  to  Kern  County,  Calif.,  at  a  price  equal 

This  law  also  preserves  the  experience  level  Amend  the  Missing  Persons  Act  To  Cover  to  50  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  as 

In  the  grades  of  captain  in  the  Navy  and  Certain  Persons  Detained  In  Foreign  Coun-  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  by  phasing  the  tries   Against   Their  Will,   and   for   Other  public  Law  88-501— S.  2369,  To  Retrocede  to 

retirement  and  replacement  of  World  War  II  Purposes  the  State  of  Kansas  Exclusive  Jurisdiction 

officers  in  those   grades  over  a   number  of  The  Missing  Persons  Act,  with  this  amend-  Over   Certain   State    Highways    Bordering 

years,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1966,  rather  atory  law,  now  Includes  specific  coverage  In  Fort  Leavenworth  Military  Reservation  and 

than  having  large  nvmabers  of  them  retire  cold  war  situations  for  military  and  civilian  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth 

within  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  year  in  personnel  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern-  This  legislation  retrocedes  exclusive  Jurls- 

the  early  1970s.  ment  who  are  In  this  situation,  diction  over  State  highways  bordering  the 
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Liavenworth  Military  Reservation  and 
.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth.  Kana. 
961,  when  a  local  court  ruled  that 
the  State  nor  Its  municipalities  had 
Jurisdiction  over  portions  of  these  highways 
the  boundaries  of  Federal  Installa- 
.  Federal  Government  has  been  un- 
properly   exercise   law   enforcement 
highways  traversing  this  land.    This 
leglslafon  permits  this  situation  to  be  cor- 
rected 
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Law  88-553 — HJl.  12278.  To  Authorize 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Convey  to  the 

of    Sunnyvale.    State    of    California, 

Certiln   Ijands    in    the    County    of    Santa 

Clari .  State  of  California,  In  Exchange  for 

Cert  An  Other  Lands 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Sunny- 
vale, Si  ate  of  California,  approximately  95.229 
acres  o '  land  in  exchange  for  certain  lands  to 
be  con  'eyed  by  the  city  of  Sunnyvale.  Calif., 
to  the  ■  Tnlted  States. 

Public  Law  88-562 — H.R.  11338.  To  Remove 
_  Conditions  Subject  To  Which  Cer- 
Beal  Property  In  South  Boston.  Mass., 
Conveyed  to  the  Massachusetts  Port 
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legislation    repeals   that    portion    of 

Law  88-602  which  imposes  conditions 

of  certain  lands  to  be  trans- 

jy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  South 

Mass.,    to    the    Massachusetts    Port 

In    exchange    for    certain    lands 

by  the  United  States. 

Law  88-572 — H.R.  9803.  To  Authorize 

i  Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Acquire  the 

-_„  Constructed  on  the  Port  Jay  Mili- 

Rewrvatlon,  N.Y.,  by  the  Young  Men's 

Association 
legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
Army  to  purchase  a  building  con- 
on  Port  Jay  Military  Reservation, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assocla- 
$150,000. 
Law  88-674— HJl.  11594.  To  Authorize 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  To  Convey  to 
State  of  California  Certain  Lands  in 
County  of  Monterey,  State   of   Call- 
in    Exchange    for    Certain    Other 


alK) 


IS 


legislation  Is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  State  of 

approximately  6.95  acres  of  land 

UJS.    Naval    Postgraduate    School. 

ey,    Calif.,    together    with    abutters' 

to  the  remaining  idnd  fronting  on  the 

freeway  in  exchange  for  6.30  acres 

to  be  conveyed  by  the  State  of  Cali- 

to  the  United  States. 

authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

from    the    State    or    subdivision 

such  appropriate  Interests  In  other 

are  necessary  to  protect  the  interest 

United  States. 

Law  88-613— H.R.  11626.  To  Author- 
he  Payment  of  Expenses  Incident  to 
Evacuation  of  Dependents  of  Military 

Prom  Panama  and  Cyprus 
law  authorizes  the  payment  from  the 
of    Defense    appropriations    to 
personnel   whose   dependents   were 
from  Panama  and  Cyprus  to  the 
States  In  January  and  February  1964, 
at  the  same  rates  as  have  been 
under  similar  ctrcumstancea  for 
employees  of  the  Government  pur- 
to  Public  Law  87-304. 
Law  88-615— HJl.  11913,  To  Authorize 
Disposal,  Without  Regard  to  the  6- 
Waltlng  Period  Prescribed,  of  An- 
Prom  the  National  Stoclcpile  and 
Supplemental  Stockpile 
legislation  provides  congressional  ap> 
for  the  disposition  of  5,000  short  tons 
held  in  the  national  and  sup- 
stockpiles. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the  6-month 
waiting  period   ordinarily   required   for   the 
disposal   of   strategic   and   critical   materials 
from  the  national  stockpile. 
Public  Law  8&-617— HJl.  12091,  To  Authorize 
the  Disposal,  Without  Regard  to  the  Pre- 
scribed  6-month    Waiting   Period,   of    Ap- 
proximately 9.500,000  Pounds  of  Sisal  Prom 
the  National  Stockpile 
This  legislation  provides  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  disposition  of  9.500.000  pounds 
of  sisal  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 

•In  addition,  the  bill  waives  the  6-month 
waiting  period  ordinarily  required  for  the 
disposal  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

Public  Law  88-618 — H.R.  10328,  for  the  Relief 
of  Certain  Commissioned  Officers  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  Who  Were  E5rroneously 
Paid  Uniform  Allowance  Under  the  Pro- 
visions of  Section  305  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  Amended,  and 
for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  relieves  all  ROTC  distinguished 
military  graduates  who  were  ordered  to 
active  duty  In  a  Reserve  component  while 
being  considered  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  component  of  a  particular  service 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  all  liability  to  refund 
amounts  p>ald  them  as  a  uniform  allowance. 
This  law  also  authorizes  any  such  In- 
dividual who  had  made  repajrment  to  the 
United  States  of  any  amount  paid  him  as  a 
uniform  allowance  to  have  such  amount  re- 
turned to  him. 

Public  Law  88-620— HJl.  2501.  To  Authorize 
the  Promotion  of  Qualified  Reserve  Officers 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  Existing 
Unit  Vacancies 

This  law  provides  temporary  authority 
until  July  1,  1965,  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
to  exceed  present  statutory  ceilings  for  the 
authorized  number  of  Reserve  officers  in  each 
grade  below  lieutenant  colonel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Reserve  officers  to  fill  unit 
vacancies  and  to  appoint  Reserve  officers  to 
All  mobilization  requirements. 

Public  Law  88-621— H.R.  2512,  To  Clarify  the 
Status  of  Members  of  the  National  Guard 
While  Attending  or  Instructing  at  National 
Guard  Schools  Established  Under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  Case  May 
Be.  and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  law  clarifies  the  eligibility  of  National 
Guard  personnel  for  the  protective  provisions 
of  statutes  providing  disability  and  related 
benefits  to  reservists  who  suffer  disability  or 
death     while     participating     In     authorized 
training  functions  beyond  the  48  unit  drills 
and  15  days'  training  specifically  authorized 
by    law    for    National    Guard    personnel    In 
sections    502    and    504    of    title    32,    United 
States  Code. 

Public  Law  88-624 — H.R.  2509.  To  Authorize 
Reserve  Officers  To  Combine  Service  in 
More  Than  One  Reserve  Component  in 
Computing  the  4  Years  of  Satisfactory 
Federal  Service  Necessary  To  Qualify  for 
the  Uniform  Maintenance  Allowance 

This  law  clarifies  section  416  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  clearly  estab- 
lish the  right  of  Reserve  officers  to  combine 
service  In  more  than  one  Reserve  component 
in  computing  the  4  years  of  satisfactory 
Federal  service  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
$50  vmlform  maintenance  allowance. 

Public  Law  88-636— H.R.  9718,  To  Authorize 
the  Crediting  of  Certain  Military  Service 
for  Purposes  of  Reserve  Retired  Pay 
This  law  authorizes  the  retroactive  credit- 
ing, for  Reserve  retirement  purposes,  of  war- 
time military  service  performed  by  members 
of    the    U.S.    Public    Health    Service    or    the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  when  such 
agencies  or  individuals  were  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  military  department. 


Public  Law  88-637— H.R.  12308.  To  AuthoH 
Removal  of  a  Flight  Hazard  at  thTri? 
Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Va.  * 

This    legislation    authorizes   certain  en 
structlon  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Nor^' 
Va..  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  serloul 
flight  hazard  which  has  resulted  in  semli 
accidents  and  loss  of  life  at  this  instaiiati^ 
Public   Law    88-643 — H.R.   8427,  To  Pttni^ 
for  the  Establishment  of  a  Central  ^t2* 
Ugence  Agency  Retirement  and  DiubUiti 
System    for    a    Limited    Number  oj  j^ 
ployees.  and  for  Other  Purposes 
This  law  provides  for  an  Improved  retl». 
ment  system  for  a  limited  number  of  (n. 
ployees  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agenn 
Under  this  law  the  Director  of  the  Centa 
Intelligence  Agency  may  Involuntarily  retin 
certain  individuals  with  Immediate  annul< 
ties,  If  they  have  completed  at  least  26  yeui 
of  service  or  are  age  50  and  have  20  yean  of 
service,  provided  that  In  both  instances  mch 
individuals  shall  have  had  not  less  than  lo 
years    of    service   with    the   Central  IntdU- 
gence   Agency  and   5   years   of  "quallfytaj" 
service.     Between   now   and   1974  not  man 
than  800  such  employees  may  be  so  retlnd. 
The  new  law  also  makes  applicable  to  tbli 
retirement    system    the    automatic   coBt-<i(. 
living  adjustment  in  annuities,  and  ralM 
the  survivor  annuities  from  50  to  55  percent 
Public    Law    86-647— H.R.    9124.   To  Aineo4 
Title   10.  United  States  Code,  To  Vltalla 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Pro- 
grams of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Pone, 
and  for  Other  Purposes 

This  law  vitalizes  and  improves  the  B«- 
serve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  by- 
fa)    providing    for   the   continuation  ud 
expansion  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program; 

(b)  providing  for  the  continuation  of  thi 
4 -year  senior  ROTC  program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  optional  2-year  senior  BOTC 
program;  and 

(c)  authorizing  the  military  departmenti 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  Mleettd 
students  In  the  senior  ROTC  program. 

House  concurrent  resolutions 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  300,  Authorte- 
Ing  the  Disposal  of  Approximately  98,000 
Long  Tons  of  Pig  Tin  From  the  National 
Stockpile 

This  legislation  provides  congresslonil 
approval  of  the  disposition  of  98,000  long 
tons  of  pig  tin  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  320,  To  'Bxptm 
the  Sense  of  the  Congress  on  Disposal  Prom 
the  National  Stockpile  of  Certain  Matt- 
rials 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  disposal  of 
portions  of  10  materials  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile.  The  specific  lots  are  i 
small  portion  of  the  same  materials  wlM 
are  now  excess  to  requirements,  and  the  pro- 
posed disposal  is  designed  to  clear  the  Inven- 
tory of  limited  use  forms  of  excess  materiili 
which  are  nonobjectlve  or  are  of  nonstock- 
pile  grade. 

Bills  reported  to  House  upon  which  action 
was  not  completed : 

(1)  Pending  on  House  Calendar:  ER. 
6600:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(2)  Passed  by  the  House  and  pending  In 
the  Senate : 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Authorizing  the  Secretary  (< 
the  Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  tbi 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  tie 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Republic  li 
Vietnam. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Providing  for  approprlito 
ceremonies  In  connection  with  the  ralilii( 
and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the  United  Statu 
surrounding  the  Washington   Monument 

H.J.  Res.  1048:  Authorizing  the  Secret«T 
of  the  Army  to  receive  for  Instruction  at  tin 
U.S.  Mlllttu7   Academy  at   West  Point  two 
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dtiwns  and   subjects   of    the    Kingdom   of 

^H?  RBS-  10*^  •  Authorizing  the  Secretary 
f  the  Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the 
n  8  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a  cltl- 
lin  and  subject  of  the  empire  of  Iran. 

H  J  Res  115:  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  receive  for  Instruction  at  the 
ns  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  two  cit- 
i^uB  and  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thal- 

'*HR  384-  To  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest  grade 
satisfactorily  held  In  any  armed  force,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HR  2500:  To  equalize  the  treatment  of 
Reserves  and  Regulars  In  the  payment  of  per 

HR.  2502 :  To  provide  for  the  remission  or 
cancellation  of  an  Indebtedness  due  the 
United  States  by  enlisted  members  of  the 
National  Guard. 

HR.  2988:  To  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  International 
sports  activities. 

HJl.  3179:  To  provide  that  Judges  of  the 
VS.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  6000:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  change  the  method  of  computing 
retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 

H.R.  6767:  To  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  gold  star  lapel  buttons  for 
the  next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  in  war  or 
as  a  result  of  cold  war  incidents. 

HR.  8200:  To  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures,  to 
authorize  payment  toward  the  construction 
or  modification  of  approved  public  shelter 
space,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HR.  8265:  To  confer  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Iowa  ordnance  plant  reservation  upon  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

H.R.8676:  To  amend  section  2634  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
military  departments,  In  certain  cases,  to 
ship  automobiles  to  and  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via  high- 
ways and  the  Alaska  ferry  system. 

H.R.  10320:  To  amend  section  1485  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  remains  of  deceased  dependents 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  12193:  To  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions 
or  inventions  made  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

H.R.  12435:  To  authorize  the  sale,  without 
regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period  pre- 
scribed, of  zinc  proposed  to  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stockpiling  Act. 

KisxTMt  OF  AcnvrriES  of  special 

StTBCOMMrrXEES 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Construction  of 
Military  Hospital  Facilities 
On  February  27.  1964,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Construction  of  Military  Hospital  Facili- 
ties. The  subcommittee,  consisting  of  L. 
Mendel  Rivebs.  of  South  Carolina,  chairman; 
F.  EDWABn  HiBEBT,  of  Louisiana;  Portkb 
Hardy.  Jr..  of  Virginia;  William  G.  Brat,  of 
Indiana;  Alexandxb  Pibnie.  of  New  York; 
and  DuHWARD  Q.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  Into  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy  on  hospital  con- 
struction in  order  to  assist  the  committee 
from  a  policy  standpoint  with  respect  to  fu- 


ture authorizations  of  military  hospital  con- 
struction. It  was  emphasized  that  the  sub- 
committee would  have  the  widest  possible 
authority  In  examining  all  of  the  problems 
relating  to  hospital  construction,  Including 
the  hospitalization  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  was  also  emphasized  that  the 
committee's  approval  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
fiscal  year  1965  program  which  contain  no 
beds  for  retired  personnel  would  not  serve 
to  prejudice  or  restrict  the  subconunittee  In 
its  deliberations  regarding  the  Inclusion  of 
retired  beds  In  future  military  construction 
programs. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  a  thorough 
review  into  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  military  hos- 
pital facilities.  It  looked  into  the  question 
of  eligibility  for  care,  factors  to  be  considered 
In  the  programing  of  new  or  replacement  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  the  method  by  which 
medical  care  best  can  be  provided  to  those 
eligible  to  receive  such  care. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
Government  has  the  obligation  to  provide 
medical  care  not  only  to  active-duty  mili- 
tary personnel  but  also  to  their  dependents. 
The  subcommittee  is  convinced,  based  on  the 
preponderance  of  the  testimony,  that  the 
traditional  benefit  of  hospital  care  to  mili- 
tary retirees  and  their  dependents  must  be 
continued.  The  subcommittee  further  finds 
that  the  current  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  eliminates  all  beds  for  this 
group  In  new  military  hospital  construction 
will  destroy  the  availability  of  space  for  such 
personnel. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tional benefits  promised  by  the  services  In 
their  recruitment  literature  and  retention 
efforts,  and  in  addition,  to  assist  in  the  medi- 
cal mobilization  requirements,  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  a  limited  number  of 
beds  should  be  programed  in  each  new  mili- 
tary hospital  over  and  above  the  number 
required  for  active-duty  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  In  addition,  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  medical  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  would  be  served  by  in- 
cluding in  new  military  hospitals,  on  bases 
where  there  Is  a  substantial  dependent  pop- 
ulation, obstetrical  facilities  which  could  be 
utilized  as  an  emergency  operating  room  In 
case  of  future  need. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  printed  as  Committee  Docu- 
ments No.  64  and  No.  67,  respectively. 

National  Military  Airlift  Subcommittee 

March  1,  1963,  the  chairman  appointed  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  National  Military 
Airlift  to  review  the  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
1960  report  of  the  previous  Airlift  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  subcommittee  was  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  previous  recommenda- 
tions had  been  Implemented,  updated  all  the 
salient  points  pertinent  to  military  airlift, 
and  determine  whether  or  not  any  new  prob- 
lems had  arisen  during  the  3-year  interval. 

The  review  revealed  that  of  the  11  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  1960  report,  10  had 
been  Implemented  In  whole  or  major  part., 
The  one  recommendation  on  which  no  ac- 
tion had  been  taken  was  the  redesignatlon 
of  MATS  as  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  year's  review  the 
subcommittee  reiterated  its  conviction  that 
sound  reasons  exist  for  this  redesignatlon. 

The  subcommittee  was  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  long-range  airlift  capabilities  of 
MATS  have  been  increased  by  60  percent  over 
the  past  3  years,  ard  that  this  capability  will 
be  quadrupled  by  1968  If  the  ctijTent  C-141 
procurement  program  Is  fully  iihplemented. 
However,  deficiencies  in  airll^  capabilities 
remain  because  of  the  Army /reorganization 
under  the  ROAD  concept  and  because  of  in- 
creased  emphasis   on   maintaining   a   quick 


reaction  capability  to  move  Army  forces  to 
any  trouble  spot  In  the  world. 

The  deficiencies  result  In  part  from  the 
fact  that  substantial  tonnages  of  very  heavy 
and  outslzed  equipment  that  Is  organic  to  an 
Army  division  cannot  be  air  transported  at 
all,  or  can  now  be  transported  only  in  the 
C-124  and  C-133  aircraft.  Both  of  these 
aircraft  currently  are  planned  to  be  phased 
out  of  the  active  Inventory  In  the  1968-69 
time  period. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  a  new,  very  large,  turbine -powered  air- 
craft must  be  developed  as  a  foUowon  for  the 
C-124's  and  C-133's.  The  subcommittee 
recommended  the  earliest  possible  approval 
of  plans  for  the  development  of  such  an  air- 
craft. 

The  hearings  and  report  of  the  National 
Military  Airlift  Subcommittee  were  printed 
as  Committee  Documents  Nos.  28  and  29, 
respectively. 

Subcommittee  on  research  and  development 
Public  Law  88-174  (sec.  610),  enacted  on 
October  7,  1963,  gave  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
authorizing  legislation  to  the  Congress  for 
funds  to  support  all  military  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  programs 
after  December  31, 1963. 

In  anticipation  of  this  responsibility. 
Chairman  Vinson,  on  February  19,  1963,  an- 
nounced to  the  committee  his  intention  to 
create  a  permanent  subcommittee,  whose 
primary  concern  would  be  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Defense  Department. 
After  consultation  with  the  Honorable  Les 
Abends,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  he  established  the  subcommittee 
with  the  following  members:  Congressman 
Melvin  Price,  chairman;  Congressman  Prank 
J.  Becker;  Congressman  Samuel  S.  Stratton; 
Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall;  Congress- 
man Jeffert  Cohelan;  Congressman  Robert 
T.  Stafpobd;  and  Congressman  Oris  G.  Pike. 
In  preparation  for  this  new  responsibility, 
the  subcommittee  held  some  27  meetings 
during  the  closing  months  of  1963,  to  review 
existing  research  and  development  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addition, 
during  January  of  this  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee met  on  12  occasions  to  continue  its  re- 
view of  the  programs  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  Following  this  extensive  review,  the 
subcommittee  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  making  recom- 
mendations which  reflected  a  reduction  of 
$362.5  million  to  the  amount  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  These  recommendations  were 
accepted  in  toto  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  House. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  authori- 
zation legislation,  the  subcommittee  received 
an  additional  18  briefings  on  specific  re- 
search and  development  programs,  such  as 
vertical  and/or  short  takeoff  and  landing 
(V/STOL)  aircraft  and  night  vision.  Dur- 
ing these  reviews,  testimony  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  each  mili- 
tary department,  and  the  defense  Industry. 
The  V/STOL  aircraft  hearings  will  be  printed 
and  It  Is  planned  that  a  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  hearings 
will  be  printed  as  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Paper  No.  68  and  the  repOTt  as  Paper 
No.  69. 
Subcommittee  for  special  investigations 
House  Resolution  84,  passed  by  the  House, 
January  31,  1963.  authorizes  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  all  matters — 

1.  relating  to  the  procurement,  use,  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
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dlBpoAtlon  or  real  property,  by  or  within 
Department  of  Defense; 
relating  to  tbe  military  and  civilian  per- 
under   tbe   JiirlBdlctlon   of   tbe   De- 
of  Defense; 
IfiTolvlng  tbe  laws,  regulations,  and  dl- 
admlnlstered  by  or  wltbln  tbe  De- 
of  Defense; 
lliyolvlng  tbe  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonai  proprlated   fimds   by    or    wltbln    tbe 
of  Defense; 
relating  to  scientific  researcb  .^nd  de- 
In  support  of  tbe  armed  services; 
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other  matters  wltbln  tbe  legislative 

conferred   by  law  or  the  rules 

House  of  Representatives  upon  tbe 

on  Armed  Services. 

Resolution  146,  passed  by  tbe  House 

27,  1963,  appropriated  $75,000;  and 

Resolution  607,  passed  by  tbe  House 

29,    1964,    appropriated   >75,000   for 

of  conducting  the  investigations 

:  nqulrles    authorized   by   House   Reso- 

84. 

January  29,  1963,  by  Ck)mmittee  Res- 

5,     the     Committee     on     Armed 

authorized  a  special   investigations 

with  the  members  of  the  ma- 

to  be  selected  by  tbe  chairman  of  the 

and  those  from  the  minority  to 

upon    recommendation    of    the 

minority  member  of  the  full  com- 

Pxirsuant  to  this  authority,  Chalr- 

^iNSON,  by   letter  dated   January   31, 

to  Hon.  PoRTiR  Hardy,  Jr.,  appointed 

f  )llowlng  as  members  of  the  subcom- 

Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  chairman; 

Richard  E.   Lankjxjrd,   Hon.    Otis   G. 

Hon.  Waltkr  Norblad,  Hon.  Charles 
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subcommittee   has  Jurisdiction  over 

matters  as  are  assigned   to  it  by  the 

of  tbe  full  committee  in  accord- 

irlth  House  Resolution  84. 

subcommittee    operates    within    the 

scope  of  subcommittees   previously 

by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

mder  successive  resolutions  since  the 

Congress.    Tbe    subcommittee's    rujes 

■  In  a  document  entitled  "RulliBS"  and 

of  the  Subcommittee  for  Spe- 

hvestlgatlons    of    the    Committee    on 

Services.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 

Under  Authority  of  House  Resolution 

Congress."    The  rules  were  adopted 

executive  session  of  the  subcommittee 
5,  1963,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
information  of  persons  having  busl- 
1  lefore  the  subcommittee. 

professional  staff  and  clerical  asslst- 
3f  the  subcommittee  consist  of  a  spe- 
c  )unsel,  an  Investigator,  and  tftree  cleri- 
ei  iployees. 

_     monthly  and  cumulative  expenses  of 
SI  bcommlttee  are  reported  In  its  monthly 
,   submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
immittee  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
on  Ho\jse  Administration.    These  ex- 
pensed also  were  reported  in  detail   in  the 
CoNo:  izssioirAL  Record. 
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RKSTTLTING    IN    REPORTS    AND,  OR 
HZARINCS 

Relation  of  cost  data  to  military 

procurement 
authority  of  the  General  Accounting 
to  examine  cost  data  was  challenged 
jontractor  from  whom  the  Department 
Air  Force  had  purchased  electronic 
under  a  contract  which  totaled 
•2   million.     The  contractor, 
Hewlttt-Packard    Co.,    of   Palo    Alto.    Calif., 
sougl  t  support  for  Its  position  In  part  In 
Law  87-653.    The  Immediate  purpose 
subcommittee's  Inquiry  was  to  review 
fitcts  to  determine  the  need  for  or  deslr- 
of  recommending  legislative  action  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress   In  existing 
leglslhtlon. 
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After  several  weeks  of  investigation  both  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
hearing  was  held  on  May  22,  1963,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Defense  testi- 
fied. Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  at- 
tended as  observers. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  no  further 
action,  since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  agreed  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  courts  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination. The  matter  is  now  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

The  hearings  have  been  printed. 
2.  Russian  trawler  traffic  in  U.S.  territorial 
waters 

The  subcommittee  received  reports  con- 
cerning the  activity  of  the  Russian  fishing 
fieet,  particularly  along  the  coast  of  Florida. 
After  several  weeks  of  Investigation,  both  in 
Washington  and  the  field,  public  hearings 
were  held  on  July  9  and  10.  Testimony  was 
received  from  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  a  private  char- 
ter-boat operator.  The  hearings  were 
printed. 

The  subcommittee  submitted  a  unanimous 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
which  recommended,  among  other  things 
(1)  that  the  Departments  of  State  and  the 
Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard  adopt  a  uniform 
national  policy  which  would  permit  the  Coast 
Guard  to  take  such  Immediate  and  unilateral 
action  as  may  be  required  In  the  national 
Interest  whenever  vessels  having  electronic 
or  other  capabilities  which  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  our  country  are  found 
transiting  our  territorial  waters;  and  (2)  that 
the  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District  publicize 
the  assistance  which  civilian  sources  could 
render  to  augment  its  surveillance  activities, 
and,  particularly,  Invite  commercial  and  pri- 
vate boatowners  to  report  all  sightings  of 
Iron  Curtain  craft  in  U.S.  coastal  waters. 

The  agencies  concerned  were  requested  to 
comment  on  the  recommendations.  Their 
responses  Indicated  general  agreement;  the 
Coast  Guard  response  contained  the  details 
of  the  national  policy  on  the  surveillance  of 
the  Russian  trawlers,  as  well  as  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  three  agencies  to 
implement  the  policy.  The  policy,  if  fully 
Implemented,  would  meet  generally  the  sub- 
conunittee's  recommendations. 

3.  Air  defense  system  changes 

On  April  26,  1963.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, through  its  OfBce  of  Public  Affairs,  an- 
nounced "a  reallnement  of  the  U.S.  air  de- 
fense forces."  The  announcement  identified 
by  location  the  6  semiautomatic  ground  en- 
vironment (SAGE)  direction  centers  and  17 
long-range  radars  that  would  be  closed. 

At  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  an  Investigation  was  initiated 
In  May  1963  to  determine  the  procedural 
manner  In  which  the  decision  was  made  and 
the  effect  of  the  planned  changes  on  our 
defense  system.  The  Investigation  entailed 
the  review  and  analysis  of  several  thousand 
pages  of  Department  of  Defense.  North  Amer- 
ican Air  Defense  Command,  and  Air  Defense 
Command  documents,  the  interview  of  nu- 
merous military  and  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  3  days  of  hearings,  June  20, 
and  July  11  and  18,  which,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  security  Information  Involved, 
were  held  in  executive  session. 

The  subcommittee's  unanimous  report, 
also  classified,  was  transmitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  by  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  October  28, 
1963.  Chairman  Vinson,  In  turn,  transmit- 
ted copies  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Inviting  any  comments  they  cared  to  make. 


particularly  with  respect  to  the  r.«.>^ 
salient  conclusions.  Secretary  ZuckeV?***^ 
ply  of  November  6,  1963,  indicated  hu  *  "^ 
port  for  the  Air  Force  position  expreLU^ 
the  subcommittee  by  Assistant  8te*L 
le    and    General    LeMav      a«   tT?*'' 


Imlrle 

acknowledgment  of  November  l'*ia«'' 

received  from  the  Office  of  the  ~ 


LeMay.     An  lata^ 


receivea  irom  me  umce  of  the  Secret»r» 
Defense,  but  no  official  comment  on  thelj? 
elusions  has  been  made  by  Mr.  McNm^" 
4.  Negotiation  and  award  of  research  ml 
tracts  by  the  Air  Force 

In  order  to  examine  certain  stated  Air  Von. 
procurement  policies,  procedures,  and  wJ 
tlces  and  compare  them  with  act\ial  perfm** 
ance,  the  subcommittee  chose  as  a^ 
study  contracts  between  the  Air  Force  ^j 
TYCO  Laboratories,  Inc.  The  contract!^ 
for  basic  research  in  the  field  of  euM* 
conversion.  The  contracts  are  sponaorcdS 
the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboiv 
torles.  one  of  the  tenant  organlzatlom  tt 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Bedford,  MaJ* 
the  laboratories  are  a  part  of  the  Air  1^ 
Office  of  Aerospace  Research.  Procxirement 
services  are  provided  the  laboratories  by  tlie 
Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD),  the  hon 
organization  at  Hanscom.  ESD  is  a,  part  m 
Air  Force  Systems  Command. 

Five  days  of  public  hearings  were  held 
August  21,  November  12,  13,  and  14,  tuA 
December  2,  1963,  and  the  hearings  wot 
printed. 

The  report  is  a  step-by-step  account  a 
how,  under  cover  of  scientific  complexltlo 
the  chief  of  a  relatively  minor  sclentlflc 
branch  In  the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Reseani 
Laboratories  started  with  a  $44,000  contnct 
with  a  small  research  firm  of  his  choice, 
expanded  It  Into  one  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  that  may  reach  $10  million  before  thi 
work  Is  completed,  and  avoided  the  reguli- 
tlons  that  Impeded  him  and  Invoked  ttaoK 
he  found  useful. 

This  maneuvering  within  the  armed  sen- 
ices  procurement  regulation  had  the  effect 
of  eliminating  competition,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  If  the  Air  Force  con- 
tracting organization  had  fully  met  its  n- 
sponslbilitles.  The  contracting  oflScer,  the 
subcommittee  found,  had  permitted  the  n- 
quiring  agency  to  preempt  his  contract  »u- 
thorlty  and  responsibility.  This  led  the  mb- 
commlttee  to  recommend  that  laboratory  par- 
ticipation in  contract  negotiations  be  limited 
to  matters  of  a  scientific  character  and  thit 
contracting  officers  be  instructed  to  exerctee 
their  full  contractual  authority. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Eugene  M.  Zuckert.  wrote  the 
subcommittee  chairman  that  he  had  taken 
the  following  corrective  measures: 

( 1 )  revised  evaluation  procedures  to  pro- 
vide a  better  system  of  checks  and  balance? 

(2)  defined  territorial  limitations  as  ex- 
ceptions to  normal  policy  and  requiring  re- 
view by  the  division  commander; 

(3)  Issued  Instructions  that  requests  for 
quotations  are  to  include  a  clear  deflnition 
of  the  availability  of  Government-furniriMd 
property; 

(4)  Issued  Instructions  to  enforce  reguls- 
tlons  for  the  control  and  handling  of  un- 
solicited proposals;    and 

(5)  emphasized  procedures  authorizing  tin 
assistance  of  scientifically  qualified  Individ- 
uals in  the  preparation  of  timely  facUltlei 
capability  reports. 

5.  Deterioration  of  runway  facUitieaat 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base 
In  May  1964,  the  subcommittee  Issued  ti»- 
port  based  on  Its  Investigation  of  the  rspM 
deterioration  of  a  recently  completed  m«lB 
runway  at  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Monnt 
Clemens.  Mich.  The  airfield  ImprovemeBtt 
were  completed  in  September  1959  under  i 
contract  cost  of  $9.9  million.  The  addltlonil 
cost  of  repairing  pavement  constructed  na- 
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.„  this  contract  will  be  $2.7  million.  The 
rZw  ot  Engineers  was  the  construction 
izLUt  of  the  Air  Force. 

"^e  subcommittee  found  that  the  source 
„f  toe  concrete  failure  was  the  use  in  the 

w  nf  fteeregate  which  did  not  meet  Corps  of 
SJlneers  specifications.  The  subcommit- 
^•s  investigation  disclosed  that  the  aggre- 
Tt^  was  used  after  the  specifications  were 
Shaneed  by  a  corps  engineer  without  the 
knowledge  and  clearance  of  the  Detroit  Dls- 
tHct  and  the  north  cenUal  division  of  the 
r^ros  of  Engineers.  This  led  tbe  subcom- 
mittee to  recommend  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
^eers  require  prompt  documentation  of  dis- 
trict "engineering  Judgments"  that  are  not 
consistent  with  established  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers standard  and  practices. 

The  corps  engineer  who  had  changed  the 
ftffsreKate  specifications  resigned  his  posl- 
Uon  with  the  Detroit  District  after  the  con- 
tract was  completed  and  emerged  as  sales 
manager  of  the  subcontractor  who  supplied 
the  inferior  aggregate.  .,  ^  *w  *  *u 

This  subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
corps  of  Engineers  Include  In  its  prime  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  a  clause  permitting 
cancellation  of  such  contracts  In  event  the 
contractor  employs  or  offers  to  employ  any 
corps  personnel  charged  with  contract  super- 
vlslwi  or  administration;  also  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  adopt  regulations  to  require  dis- 
closure by  Its  personnel  of  all  activities  and 
associations  which  might  constitute  a  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stephen  AUes, 
by  letter,  advised  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man that  the  Department  has — 

(1)  reissued  its  conduct  and  discipline  reg- 
ulation requiring  disclosure  of  all  outside  In- 
terests or  employment  and  to  preclude  pri- 
vate outside  employment  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  discredit  to  the  Government; 

(2)  Issued  supplementary  Instructions  to 
Insure  against  Inadvertent  omissions  from 
the  dally  record  of  such  Items  as  engineering 
determinations  and  other  matters  of  Inter- 
est for  each  contract;  and 

(3)  Issued  guidance  on  material  testing 
which  follows  or  Is  more  restrictive  than  that 
of  recognized  organizations  such  &s  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials, 
the  American  Concrete  Institute,  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials. 
6.  Cosi  of  morale  and  recreation  benefits  for 

defense  contractor  employees 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  man- 
ner in  which  Government  contract  auditors 
and  negotiators  are  Interpreting  the  Armed 
Service  Procurement  Regulation  sections 
which  permit  defense  contractors  to  pass 
on  to  the  Government  much  of  the  cost  of 
employee  morale  and  recreation,  the  rec- 
ords of  28  prime  contractors  at  36  locations 
were  reviewed.  Of  these,  10  major  con- 
tractors were  selected  for  more  detailed  In- 
vestigation in  the  field. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hearings  on 
July  21.  22,  and  23,  1964.  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  General  Accounting  Office  and 
Department  of  Defense  witnesses  and  27 
negotiating  and  auditing  personnel  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  The 
hearings  have  been  printed. 

In  the  12-month  period  examined  by  the 
subcommittee,  employee  welfare  expendi- 
tures In  36  plant  locations  totaled  approxi- 
mately $6  million.  About  SSVi  million  of 
this  amount  was  spent  for  athletic  and  club 
activities.  Other  total  expenditures  were 
cafeteria  losses,  $1,500,000;  Christmas  gift 
turkeys,  $434,000;  parties  and  entertainment, 
$386,000;  and  picnics  and  outings,  $162,000. 

In  general,  the  subcommittee  found  that 
In  their  present  form  the  ASPR  sections  re- 
lating to  employee  morale  can  be  and  are  in- 
terpreted to  allow  a  w^ide  variety  of  activi- 
ties. Including  picnics  and  outings,  visits  to 
Disneyland,      cocktail      parties,      Christmas 


parties,  crab  feasts,  and  dinners  at  restau- 
rants and  In  the  homes  of  contractor  execu- 
tives. Such  Is  the  variety  that  the  subcom- 
mittee could  find  no  pattern  either  in  In- 
dustry or  geographic  area. 

Food  service  losses  are  charged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  profits  from  the  major  source 
of  food  service  Income,  vending  machines,  are 
often  given  to  employee  welfare  organiza- 
tions (frequently  in  amounts  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  the  organization)  without 
first  deducting  other  food  service  losses. 
The  subcommittee  notes,  however,  that  a 
few  defense  contractors  have  found  It  pos- 
sible to  conduct  all  employee  activities  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  Government  by 
prudent  use  of  food  service  profits. 

The  subcommittee  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  Department  of 
Defense  contracting  policy  and  ASPR  pro- 
visions to  promote  better  fiscal  control  In 
this  area  of  Government  spending. 

During  the  hearings  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  said  that  the  testimony 
developed  by  the  subcommittee  had  shown 
the  need  for  certain  policy  changes  and  ad- 
ministrative Improvements.  Subsequent  to 
the  hearings,  the  Department  Informed  the 
subcommittee  by  letter  that  the  Department 
had  "(1)  Issued  Instructions  for  Increased 
staff  training;  (2)  initiated  action  to  clarify 
that  Income  from  activities,  such  as  vending 
machines,  should,  for  contract  cost  allowance 
purposes,  be  treated  as  a  credit  for  the  over- 
head accounts  of  the  contractors;  and  (3) 
Initiated  action  to  provide  ASPR  language 
which  would  disallow  planned  food  losses  on 
food  service  activities  as  contract  costs." 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE    AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ACTIVITIES 

The  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  subjects  within  the  purview  of  the 
subcommittee  are  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  they  are  issued. 

CONTINUING    STUDIES 

The  subcommittee  has  under  continuing 
study  a  number  of  specific  cases  which  fall 
Into  rather  definite  groupings.  Practically 
all  of  these  relate  to  procurements,  includ- 
ing such  categories  as  sole  source,  small 
business,  Inadequacy  or  restrlctlveness  of  bid 
Invitation  specifications,  etc, 
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Committee  Prints,  Hearings,  and  Legisla- 
tive Reports  Published  by  tiie  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  Daring  the 
88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com-  . 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
published  a  number  of  special  studies 
relating  to  banking  and  finance.  These 
are  in  addition  to  the  publication  of 
hearings  and  reports  on  legislation  and 
are  designed  to  provide  information  that 
is  needed  in  the  public  interest.  Because 
of  widespread  popular  interest  in  many 
of  these  publications  we  have  advised  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  of  in- 
stances where  it  might  be  desirable  to 
print  copies  for  sale,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  a  number  of  cases.  Following  is 
a  list  of  these  publications  showing  the 
Government  Printing  Office  price  for  all 
of  them  that  are  available  there.  The 
committee  will  endeavor  to  supply  re- 
quests within  the  limits  of  our  supply  of 
these  publications : 

Legislative  Activitt  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  1963 

"Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963," 
sectlon-by-section  summary  (H.R.  3881), 
March  1963  .^ 

"Chain  Banking,"  stockholder  and  loan 
links  of  200  largest  member  banks  (commit- 
tee print,  Apr.  15,  1963,  542  pp.) . 

"Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963,"    sectlon-by-sectlon    summary,    April 

1963.1 

"Bank  Holding  Companies — Scope  of  Oper- 
ations and  Stock  Ownership"  (Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance),  May  20,  1963,  131 
pages. 

Staff  analysis  of  H.R.  5874,  May  1963. 

"Futures  Trading  in  Sugar  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange"  (Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs),  August  5,  1963, 
25  i>ages. 

"Comparative  Regulations  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions" (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance) ,  Septemt>er  20, 1963. ' 

"Comparative  Regulations  of  Financial  In- 
stitutions" (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance),  revised  and  final  edition,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963,  401  pages,  obtainable  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  $1.25  a 
copy. 

"Banks  Holding  Treasxiry  Tax  and  Loan 
Account  Balances  as  of  October  15,  1963" 
(Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance),  De- 
cember 12,  1963, 276  pages. 


1  Committee  supply  exhausted. 
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'A  S  aidy  of  Federal  Credit  Programs:  Vol- 
umes ]  and  2"  (Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Flnanc;)>  voliune  1,  304  pages,  at  75  cents 
a  copy  and  volume  2,  895  pages,  at  $2.50  a 
a  copy  obtainable  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Doc  iiments.  Government  Printing  OflBce, 
Wa8lil4gton,  D.C 

General  Features  of  the  Federal  Re- 
Approach  to  Policy"   (Subcommittee 
Finance),  February  10.  1964,  41 
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Bank  Reporting  Practices  to 
( Subcommittee   on   Domestic 
) ,  March  10,  1964.> 

Impact  of  Examination  Practices  Up- 
Bank  Lending  Policies"  (Sub- 
tee  on  Domestic  Finance),  April  10, 
pwges.^ 

Federal  Reserve's  Attachment  to  the 
I|eserve    Concept"    (Subcommittee    on 
Finance),  May  7.   1964,   64  pages.i 
Prevalent   Monetary   Policy   and   Its 
(Subcommittee  cxx  Domestic 
) ,  May  8,  1964.  106  pages. 
I^mer  on  Money"   (Subcommittee  on 
Finance) ,  August  5,  1964,  144  pages, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
D.C.,  at  40  cents  a  copy. 
Federal  Savings  Bank  Bill — A  Staff 
8  of  HH.    12142,  H.R.    12167.   and   S. 
Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision* 
),  October  2,  1964,  29  pages, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
D.C..  at  IS  cents  a  copy. 
Mtematlve  Approach  to  the  Monetary 
(Subcommittee    on    Domestic 
),  August  21,  1964,  131  pages. 

Largest  Stockholders  of  Record  in 

Banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 

of  May  1962"  (Subcommittee  on  Do- 

Plnance),  1,355  pages.    This  Is  in  five 

each  covering  a  region  of  the  coun- 

Volumes  are  obtainable  from  the  Su- 

of    Dociunents,     Government 

Office,  Washington,  D.C,  at  the  fol- 

prlces:    Volume    1,  $1.50;    volume  2, 

rolume  3,  $1.75;  volume  4.  $1;  volume 
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IN  PROCESS  OF  RELEASE 

ey  Facts"  (Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
) .    In  print  but  not  yet  released. 


Federal    Reserve    System    After    50 

for    Improvement    of    the 

Reserve  and  Staff  Report  on  Hearings 

the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Fl- 

of  the   Committee   on   Banking   and 

(Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Pl- 

.  Avigust  25,  1964,  94  pages.     Obtaln- 

frpm  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

Printing     Office,    Washington. 

2(K02.  at  30  cents  a  copy. 

Structure  of  Ownership  of  Member 
and  the  Pattern  of  Loans  Made  on 
Bank   Stock"    (Subcommittee 
Finance),  67  pages. 

Relations — A     Survey    of 
Opinion"  (Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
) ,  58  pages.    This  Is  the  first  in  a 
3f  three  volumes. 

hearings    and    legislative   re- 
F|ubllshed  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
during    the   88th    Congress    are 
1  wlow.) 
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Redevelopment  Act  amendments  (S 
July    1963.      (H.    Rept.    633,    Aug.    3. 

Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  of 
[.R.  4996),  AprU  1963.  (H.  Rept.  276. 
1963.)  > 


Bank  holding  company  legislation  (H.R. 
10668.  10872) .  April-June  1964. 

Commemorative  medals  and  coins  legis- 
lation (medals:  H.R.  2380,  3488,  3575,  4003, 
6014;  coins:  HR  1611.  2621.  6026),  May  1963. 
(H.  Rept.  766  (H.R.  3488),  Sept.  25,  1963.) 
(Public  Law  88-184.) 

Conflict  of  Flederal  and  State  banking  laws, 
April-May  1963. 

Construction  set-aside  amendments  (H.R. 
2029),   August    1963. 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  extension 
of  (H.R.  10000),  March  1964.  ( H.  Rept. 
1456,  Juns  3,    1964.)      (Public   Law   88-343.) 

Expwrt  controls,  June  1963.- 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension  (H.R. 
3872),  February  1963.  (H.  Rept.  86.  Mar.  11, 
1963.)  (H.  Rept.  578  (Conf.  Rept.),  July 
25,  1963.)  (H.  Rept.  688  (Conf.  Rept.),  Aug. 
15,    1963.)       (Public   Law   88-101.) 

Federal  charter  legislation  for  mutual  sav- 
ings banks   (H.R.  258),  October  1963, 

Federal  Reserve  System  after  50  years 
(H.R.   3783,   9631,  9685,   9686,   9749): 

Volume    1 — January-February    1964.= 

Volume  2 — February-Mtirch  1964.-' 

Volume  3 — April  1964  - 

FHA  self-Insurance  on  acquired  multlfam- 
Uy  property,  June  1963. 

Housing  and  community  legislation  (H.R. 
9751),  February   1964 

-^  Increased  flexibility  for  financial  Institu- 
tions (H.R.  5845.  7878,  8230,  8245.  8247,  8459, 
8541),  September-December  1963.  (H.  Rept. 
1099  (H.R.  8230),  Jan.  20,  1964,  Public  Law 
88-341  )  (H.  Rept.  1024  (HR.  8459),  Dec. 
10,  1963,  Public  Law  88353.) 

Insurance  of  deposits  and  share  accounts 
(H.R.  5130),  April  1963.  (H.  Rept  1098,  Jan. 
20.  1964.)  •' 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
amendment  (H.R.  12010),  August  1964. 

International  banks  ( H  R.  7405,  7406), 
July  1963.  (H.  Rept.  651  (H.R.  7405),  Aug. 
12,  1963,  Public  Law  88-178.)  (H.  Rept.  652 
(H.R.  7406),  Aug.  12,  1963.  Public  Law  88- 
259. )» 

International  Development  Association 
Act  Amendment  (S.  2214),  March  1964. 
(H.  Rept.  1312,  Apr.  9,  1964).  (Public  Law 
88-310.) 

International  Home  Loan  Bank,  establish- 
ment on  an  (H.R.  8143),  August-September 
1963. 

Investigation  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  disappearance  of  $7.5  million  of 
U.S.  Government  securities  from  the  vault  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  April  1963.  (H.  Rept.  354,  May  29, 
1963.) 

Meetings  with  Department  and  agency 
officials,  and  trade  organizations,  January- 
February  1963: 

Banking  and  trade  organization,  February 
19-20,  1963. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  February  18, 
1963. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  February  7, 
1963. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  February  5,  1963. 

Federal  Reserve  System,  January  29,  1963, 

Housing  andTlome  Finance  Agency,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1963. 

Small  Business  Administration,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  February  6,  1963. 

Treasury  Department,  January  30,  1963. 

Notice  of  change  in  control  of  manage- 
ment of  Insured  banks  (H.R.  12267,  12268), 
August  1964.  (H.  Rept.  1792  (H  R.  12267). 
Aug.  13,  1964.)     (Public  Law  88-593.) 

Recent  changes  In  monetary  policy  and 
balance-of-payments  problems,  July   1963. 

Resovirces  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  expanding  the  (H.R.  9022)  : 


Goi  imlttee  supply  exliatuted. 


»For  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.C,  20402. 


March 


December    1963.    January    1964     m    b 
1093,  Jan.  8,  1964.)  "     ^       ""Pt 

Physically  handicapped  families  and  r^ 
sons,  housing  for   (H.R.  7394),  October  Set 

Prohibit    banks   from   performing  cert?" 
nonbanklng  services  and   from  engagi^7 
the    business    of    personal    property  i«a,i. 
legislation    to    (H.R.    9548,   9822)     P.^^ 
1964.  "Dnitt, 

Proposed  Federal  Banking  Commission  au 
Federal  Deposit  and  Savings  Insuram! 
Board   (H.R.  729,  5874),  May  1963. 

Sliver     legislation      (H.R.     4413) 
1963.' 

Sliver  policy  of  the  United  States  (Hj 
Res.  1140,  1156;  R.H.  10534,  10550  IO57T 
10559,  10561.  10563,  10583,  10560 '  \(vjn 
10564,  10584),  August  1964.  (Not 'prated 
yet.) 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Ameod 
ments  of  1962   (H.R.  799),  May  1963. 

Small  business  legislation  (H.R.  799,  54^^. 
S.  298,  1309),  August-December  1963  iv 
Rept.  1084  (S.  298),  Dec.  20,  1963;  H.  iw 
1129  (conference  report),  Feb.  5,  1964;  Pub. 
lice  Law  88-273.)  (H.  Rept.  1097  (S.  ISOji 
Jan.   16,    1964.   Public   Law  88-264.) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  IMj 
(H.R.  3881),  February-March  1963.  (h 
Rept.  204,  Apr.  9.  1963.)  » 

Urban  renewal:  Part  1 — October  19ej.i 
part   2 — November   1963. 

REPORTS 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendments  c( 
1963.     (H.Rept.276,May  6,  1963.) 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  Amendment*  of 
1963.     (H.  Rept.  633,  Aug.  3,   1963.) 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennlil 
Medals.     (H.  Rept.  769,  Sept.  25,  1963.) 

Defense  Production  Act,  Extension  of.  (H. 
Rept.  1456,  June  3,  1964.)  (Public  Law  88- 
343.) 

Change  in  the  Requirements  for  the  An. 
nual  Meeting  Date  for  National  Banks.  (H. 
Rept.  1011,  Dec.  9,  1963.)  (Public  Law  88- 
232.) 

Coinage  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  SO- 
Cent  Pieces.  (H.  Rept.  1038,  Dec.  13,  1963.) 
(Public  Law  88-256.) 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extension.  (H. 
Rept.  86,  Mar.  11,  1963.)  (H.  Rept.  578  (Conf. 
Rept.),  July  25.  1963.)  (H.  Rept.  688  (Conf. 
Rept.) ,  Aug.  15,  1963.)      (Public  Law  88-101.) 

Extension  of  Section  221  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Authority.  (H.  Rept.  386,  June  IS, 
1963.)     (Public  Law  88-54.) 

Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  Amendments  to. 
(H.  Rept.  648,  Aug.  12,  1963.)  (Public  Ut 
88-150.) 

Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Amendments. 
(H.  Rept.  1024,  Dec,  10,  1963.)  (Public  Uw 
88-353.) 

Federal  Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance,  Id- 
crease  in.     (H.  Rept.  1098,  Jan.  20.  1964.) 

Federal  Reserve  Direct  Purchase  Authority, 
Extension  of.  (H.  Rept.  1473,  June  11, 19«J4.) 
(Public  Law  88-344.) 

Federally  Insured  Banks,  Report  of  Changei 
In  Control  of.  (H.  Rept.  1792,  Aug.  13. 1964.) 
(Public  Law  88-593.) 

Gold  Medal  for  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  (H.  Rept 
1383,  May  6.  1964.) 

Golden  Anniversary  of  Naval  Air  Station. 
Pensacola.  Fla.  (H.  Rept.  1397.  May  13. 1964.) 
(Public  Law  88-318.) 

Housing  Act  of  1964. 
5,  1964.) 

Horusing  Act  of  1964. 
Rept.),  Aug.  18,  1964.) 

Housing  for  the  Elderly.  (H.  Rept,  761 
Sept.  19,  1963.)     (Public  Law  88-158.) 

ILGWU  Health  Center  50th  Annivemn 
Medals.  (H.  Rept.  767.  Sept.  26,  19«.) 
(Public  Law  88-185.) 

Increase  in  Authorized  Capital  Stock  d 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  tai 
Development.  (H.  Rept.  651,  Aug.  12,  1968,) 
(Public  Law  88-178.) 

Increase  in  Federal  Deposit  and  Ssvli# 
Insurance.     (H.  Rept.  1098.  Jan.  20.  1964.) 


(H.  Rept.  1703.  At* 

(H.  Rept.  1828  (Conf. 
(Public  Law  88-660.) 
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Tn^rpased  US.  Participation  in  the  Inter- 
ArSrican  Development  Bank.  (H.  Rept.  652. 
i?f  12    1963.)      (Public  Law  88-259.) 

Tnriiftna  Statehood  Sesquicentennlal  Med- 
als (H.  Rept.  766.  Sept.  25.  1963.)  (Public 
Law  88-184.) 

Insured  Housing  Loan  Program  for  Elderly 
in  Rural  Areas,  Temporary  Extension  of.  (H. 
Rept.  1472.  June  11.  1964.)      (Public  Law  88- 

340  ) 
International  Development  Association  Act. 

(H  Kept.  1093,  Jan.  8.  1964.J 

International  Development  Association 
Act  Amendment  to.  (H.  Rept.  1312.  Apr. 
9    1964  )      (Public  Law  88-310.) 

Investment  Powers  of  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations.     (H.  Rept.  1100,  Jan.  20. 

^^Maxlmum  Amount  of  FHA  Section  207 
Rental  Housing  Mortgages.  (H.  Rept.  650. 
Aug.  12. 1963.) 

Medals  Commemorating  National  Historic 
Shrines  In  New  York  City.  (H.  Rept.  1081. 
Dec   20,  1963.)      (Public  Law  88-262.) 

Medals  Commemorating  the  200th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Founding  of  St.  Louis.  (H. 
Rept.  1083,  Dec.  20,  1963.)      (Public  Law  88- 

Mysterlous  Disappearance  of  $7.5  Million 
of  U.S.  Securities  From  Vault  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (H. 
Rept.  354.  May  29.  1963.) 

National  Bank  Loans  on  Forest  Tracts. 
(H.  Rept.  1099.  Jan.  20,  1964.)      (Public  Law 

88-341) 

Nevada  Statehood  Centennial  Medals.  (H. 
Rept.  770,  Sept.  25,  1963.)      (Public  Law  8^- 

147.) 

Padre  Junlpero  Serra  250th  Anniversary 
Medals.  (H.  Rept.  768,  Sept.  25,  1963.) 
(Public  Law  88-143.) 

Retention  of  "1964"  on  All  Coins  Tempo- 
rary.    (H.  Rept.   1644,  Aug.  3,  1964.) 

Sliver  Legislation.  (H.  Rept.  183,  Apr.  3, 
1963.)     (Public  Law  88-36.) 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments,  (H. 
Rept.  1097.  Jan.  16,  1964.)  (Public  Law  88- 
264.) 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1963.  (H.  Rept.  1084,  Dec.  20,  1963.) 
(H.  Rept.  1129  (Conf.  Rept.),  Feb.  5,  1964.) 
(Public  Law  88-273.) 

Transfer  of  Certain  Property  Purchased  for 
Low-Rent  Housing  Project  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
(H.  Rept.  649,  Aug.  12,  1963.)  (Public  Law 
88-141.) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963. 
(H.  Rept.  204,  Apr.  9,  1963.) 


here  in  the  Congress,  exemplified  the  very 
best  in  American  traditions  and  ideals. 
He  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  al- 
though we  will  miss  his  service  here,  this 
Congress  is  a  better  body  having  known 
him  and  will  always  benefit  from  his 
leadership  and  example. 

I  join  his  many  colleagues  in  wishing 
for  him  every  future  success  suid  much 
happiness. 

Fitchburg  Celebrates  200tb  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 


The  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeyen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOXTTH    CAEOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
time  when  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  had  its  back  to  the  wall,  I  think 
of  Charles  Hoeven  as  one  of  the  men 
who  has  saved  our  agriculture  and  helped 
develop  it  so  that  it  is  the  wonder  of  the 
entire  world.  We  have  never  heard 
Charlie  Hoeven  complain  about  the  sur- 
plus. He  believes  this  surplus  to  be  the 
greatest  weapon  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  in  the  defense  and  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

Charlie  is  from  the  great  heartland  of 
America,  where  people  are  still  self- 
reliant,  independent,  and  devoted  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.    Charlie  Hoevbn, 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
3  of  this  year  marked  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  as  a  town  of 
the  thriving  city  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in 
my  district.  It  was  my  great  privilege 
and  honor  on  that  date  to  introduce  in 
the  Congress  House  Resolution  620  to 
mark  this  outstanding  event  by  extend- 
ing congratulations  of  the  House  to  the 
people  of  this  historic  Massachusetts 
community. 

Actually,  the  history  of  Fitchburg 
goes  farther  back  in  time  than  the 
200  years  of  progress  which  are  being 
elaborately  celebrated  throughout  this 
year  with  such  outstanding  events  as 
civic  parades,  concerts,  balls,  historical 
pageants,  and  other  patriotic  events. 

Fitchburg's  story  of  progress  and 
achievement  actually  began  in  the  early 
1700's  when  the  community  was  known 
as  the  "westerly  part  of  Lunenburg" 
after  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  one  of  the 
many  titles  of  George  II. 

Courageous  bands  of  early  settlers  in- 
cluding John  Pitch,  of  Billerica,  after 
whom  the  city  is  named,  helped  to  carve 
out  from  the  wilderness  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  the  Fitchburg  settlement. 
These  brave  settlers  helped  to  establish 
a  civilization,  a  tradition,  a  way  of  life, 
and  a  history  which  live  to  this  very  day 
in  the  heritage  which  is  so  fortunately 
ours. 

These  early  Fitchburg  pioneers  helped 
to  establish  for  all  America  the  basic 
institutions  of  democratic  government. 
They  helped  to  forge  a  record  of  magnifi- 
cent achievement  that  lives  to  this  day. 

In  observing  its  200th  anniversary, 
Fitchburg  pays  a  justly  deserved  tribute 
to  these  early  settlers  whose  struggles 
and  bitter  sacrifices  have  made  possible 
for  our  posterity  the  remarkable  legacy 
of  accomplishment  which  has  made  our 
great  Nation  what  is  it  today. 

There  were  less  than  200  people  in 
the  area  when  the  petition  setting  up 
the  separate  township  of  Fitchburg  was 
granted  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  February  3,  1764. 

On  April  19,  1775.  the  alarm  from 
Lexington  reached  the  little  Fitchburg 
settlement  and  the  first  company  of  min- 
utemen  numbering  42  rallied  to  the  cry 
for  aid  from  the  embattled  farmers  at 
Concord.  Earlier,  Fitchburg  had  made 
known  its  willingness  to  fight  British  op- 


pression in  this  brave  reply  to  Boston 
after  the  Boston  Tea  Party: 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  liberty  is  a 
most  precious  gift  of  God  and  no  person  or 
commtinlty  can  Justly  part  with  it. 

The  Fitchburg  of  today  embodies  these 
same  pioneer  quaUties  of  outstanding 
leadership,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to 
basic  values  and  fundamental  institu- 
tions. 

Fitchburg,  which  became  a  city  in 
1872,  is  now  a  thriving,  bustling  com- 
munity of  about  45,000  population. 
There  are  some  107  diversified  industries 
employing  more  than  11,000  workers  with 
an  annual  payroll  over  $39  million. 

While  the  basic  economy  of  Fitch- 
burg has  centered  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury around  paper,  machinery,  tools  and 
textiles,  the  skilled  workers  in  its  many, 
small  diversified  plants  now  turn  out 
every  possible  kind  of  product  from  po- 
tato chips  to  plastics. 

In  addition,  Fitchburg  is  an  important 
trading  area  for  some  175,000  people  in 
northern  Worcester  County  with  its  at- 
tractive downtown  shopping  district 
which  does  an  estimated  $75  million  re- 
tail business  annually. 

Among  Fitchburg's  large  employers 
are  the  Fitchburg  division  of  General 
Electric,  the  Simonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co., 
the  Crocker  Burbank  &  Co.  Association 
subsidiary  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  the 
Independent  Lock  Co.,  and  the  Fitch- 
burg Paper  Co. 

One  of  the  city's  oldest  concerns  is  the 
Parks-Cramer  Co.,  which  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  controlling  hvunidity, 
temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions 
for  industry. 

Papermaking  is  perhaps  Fitchburg's 
biggest  single  industry  and  Fitchburg 
ranks  among  the  important  paper  cities 
of  the  Nation.  Many  specialized  types 
of  paper  are  made  in  Fitchburg  including 
technical  papers,  saturation  papers,  map 
papers  and  industrial  papers.  The  paper 
used  for  the  ration  stamps  of  World  War 
II  was  made  in  Fitchburg. 

Turbines  made  in  Fitchburg  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  go  all  over  the  world 
to  such  foreign  markets  as  Japan,  Swe- 
den and  Norway.  Our  merchant  marine 
and  Navy  look  to  Fitchburg  for  GE's  tur- 
bines and  turbine  generators. 

Another  old  Fitchburg  industry  is  the 
Simonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co.,  founded  in 
1832.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  companies 
in  the  Nation  manufacturing  cutting 
tools  for  the  woodworking,  metalworking, 
pulp  and  paper,  plastics  and  printing 
industries.  The  first  windowless  plant 
in  the  world  was  built  by  Simonds  in 
1929. 

The  famed  Fitchburg  Yarn  Co.  was  the 
first  mill  in  the  world  to  produce  spxm 


rayon. 

While  paper,  machinery,  tools  and  tex- 
tiles are  Fitchburg's  basic  products, 
much  diversification  of  industry  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  The  Fitch- 
burg business  and  industrial  picture  re- 
mains bright  and  the  future  holds  great 
promise  for  the  city's  continued  growth 
and  progress. 

In  observance  of  its  200th  anniversary. 
Fitchburg  is  holding  an  elaborate  pro- 
gram of  events.  Among  the  highlights 
was  a  historical  pageant  in  June  with  a 
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large  lo  ;al  cast  to  depict  the  growth  and 
develop  nent  of  the  city  from  the  time 
of  its  Marly  settlement  to  the  present 
century, 

A  hi  ?e  parade  later  this  month  Is 
among  he  many  features  of  Fitchburg's 
year-lo  ig  celebration.  With  participat- 
ing imi  B  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  t  le  parade  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est evej  to  be  conducted  in  the  central 
Massac  lusetts  area. 

At  t  le  request  of  my  good  friend, 
Bemar  J.  Molaghan,  a  member  of  the 
bicente  mlal  parade  committee,  I  was 
privilege  to  extend  invitations  to  the 
Fitchbv  r|;  celebration  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices an(  it  has  been  gratifying  indeed  to 
obtain  such  splendid  cooperation  from 
the  var  ous  branches  of  the  service. 

MaJ.  Gen.  B.  F.  Evans.  Jr.,  command- 
ing general  at  Port  Devens,  is  assigning 
two  hoi  lor  guard  platoons  from  the  U.S. 
Anny  £  ecurity  Agency  Training  Center 
and  the  18th  UJS.  Army  Band  to  take  part 
in  the  p  arade.  Col.  John  W.  Carroll,  for- 
mer ccmmander.  Headquarters,  814th 
Combal  Support  Group — SAC — West- 
over  At  Force  Base,  has  arranged  for 
the  participation  of  Westover  Air  Force 
Base  u  flits  for  the  parade.  Hanscom 
Field,  through  the  help  of  Col.  Grover 
C.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  former  base  commander, 
will  be  represented  by  a  four-man  color 
guard. 

In  ad  lition,  earlier  this  year  Capt.  P.  J. 
Smentcn,  acting  commander,  1st  Coast 
Guard  District,  gave  assurances  of  Coast 
Guard  jarticipation,  and  Rear  Adm.  W. 
B.  Sieg  Bff.  commandant  of  the  1st  Naval 
District,  made  available  the  U.S.  Naval 
Base  B<  ston  Band. 

Thro  Jgh  the  cooperation  of  Maj.  P.  C. 
Walker  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve I  nit  at  Worcester,  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  will  be  represented  in  the 
parade  by  the  1st  Communications  Com- 
pany,  I 

Pitch  burg,  after  200  years,  looks  to 
the  futire  with  vibrant  confidence  bom 
lustrious  heritage  and  past  suc- 
nspired  by  an  able  and  vigorous 
lip  and  sustained  by  a  loyal  and 
people. 

lAr.  i^peaker,  I  was  privileged  to  intro- 
duce o:i  February  3  the  special  resolu- 
tion br  nging  attention  to  the  200th  an- 
nlversary  of  Fltchburg  and  extending 
the  con  rratulations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resents tives  to  the  people  of  this  fine 
commuaity.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  my  res- 
olution and  the  text  of  my  telegram  of 
fellcita  ions  to  Fltchburg  on  February  3, 
1964,  ill  the  Congressional  Record: 

H.  Res.  620 
When  as    the    year    1964    marks    the    two 
hundrec  th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
ity  of  Fltchburg,  Massachusetts,  as 
n  February  3.  1764;  and 
Wheri  as  from  the  time  of  Its  settlement 
]  730   the    people   of   Fltchburg   have 
conspicuously     In     the     founding, 
,  and  defense  of  this  Nation;  and 
When  as  the  observance  of  the  two  hun- 
;  innlversary  of  Fltchburg  will  be  cele- 
wlth    Impressive    conununlty    cere- 
,  large  public  gatherings,  and  wlde- 
jartlclpation  of  Massachusetts   cltl- 
vlsltors    from    other    States    and 
Emd 

Fltchburg  Is  a  beautiful  com- 
rlch  In  historic  Interest,  well  known 
>atriotic  contributions,'  noted  for  its 
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many  famous  sons  and  daughters  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civili- 
zation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  people  of  Fitchbiirg.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  this  community  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  further  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Fltchburg  dur- 
ing the  past  two  hundred  years. 


'  February  3,  1964. 

Hon.  George  J.  Bourque, 
Mayor,  City  Hall.  Fltchburg,  Mass.: 

Hail  and  salute  to  the  great  city  of  Fltch- 
burg upon  its  200th  anniversary.  I  could 
not  possibly  enumerate  the  many  outstand- 
ing, glorious  accomplishments  of  your 
beautiful  city  and  Its  citizens  throughout 
the  years.  Its  brilliant  leadership  In  civic 
and  political  affairs,  in  industry  and  in  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  In  the  lofty  realm  of  patriotic, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  endeavors  could  not 
possibly  be  excelled.  The  steadfastness, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  of  your  people  of  every 
group,  class,  and  station  is  a  gleaming  in- 
spiration and  a  forecast  of  your  continued 
greatness  In  the  future.  Heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  many  happy  returns.  I  am 
gratified  and  very  proud  Indeed  as  your 
Congressman  and  friend  on  this  extraordi- 
nary and  meaningful  anniversary  to  send  all 
the  citizens  and  residents  of  Fltchburg  my 
very  best  wishes  for  ever-increasing  success, 
noteworthy  advancement,  and  God-given 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

Regards  all. 

Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Tribute  to  Congn^essman  Eugene  Siler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gene  Siler's 
service  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  marked  by  strict  honesty.  In- 
tegrity, and  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Gene  Siler  is  a 
great  orator  and  uses  this  talent 
throughout  the  Nation  for  good.  I  know 
of  no  Baptist  layman  in  America  who 
spends  more  of  his  time  and  his  great 
talents  in  the  cause  of  the  church. 

Eugene  Siler  Is  devoted  to  the  private 
enterprise  system.  He  believes  that  the 
best  way  to  employ  people,  and  create 
taxable  revenue,  is  through  business  ex- 
pansion, employment,  jobs,  and  security 
through  the  capitalistic  system  and  the 
profit  motive.  I  have  heard  Gene  say 
that  If  a  businessman  is  losing  money,  he 
cannot  meet  payrolls  and  cannot  employ 
more  people.  Gene  Siler  believes  the 
great  free  enterprise  system  is  what  is 
needed  in  the  undeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 

Gene  Siler  is  a  young  man  and  will 
continue  to  serve  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation.  While  we  will  miss  him 
here,  his  great  and  wonderful  people  in 
Kentucky  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  dynamic  energy  and  dedication  to 
Americanism. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
and  his  lovely  wife  the  best  always. 


October  $ 

CongrcMman  James  C.  Clevelud 
Evalnates  the  88th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  88th  Congress  i 
have  read  with  much  interest  the  numer 
ous  reviews  and  evaluations  by  many  ol 
my  colleagues  of  this  session's  accoi^ 
plishments.  It  appears  to  me  that  theb 
practice  of  evaluating  the  work  of  Con- 
gress  upon  its  conclusion,  rendering  aa 
account  of  their  stewardship,  and  hav- 
ing these  printed  at  their  own  expense 
and  mailed  to  their  constituents,  is  com- 
mendable. To  supplement  the  biweekly 
reports  that  I  have  sent  to  my  own  dis- 
trict for  the  past  2  years.  I  have  decided 
to  adopt  this  practice. 

A  review  of  the  88th  Congress,  in  which 
it  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to 
have  represented  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Hampshire,  Is  to 
recall  great  and  historic  events.  The 
year  1963.  particularly,  is  one  that  his- 
tory shall  claim  for  all  time.  It  was  a 
year  of  sorrow,  but  hope. 

1963 — TE.^R    OF    SORROW 

The  milestones  of  that  year's  sorrows 
were  many.  In  New  Hampshire,  the 
tragedy  of  the  Thresher  was  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  cold  war.  All  Christians 
and  the  entire  world  mourned  the  pass- 
ing of  Pope  John  XXIII  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Christian  unity,  as  a  meaning, 
ful  foundation  for  peace,  brightened  the 
prospects  of  humanity.  But,  perhaps  the 
sorrows  of  1963  can  best  be  recaptured 
by  recalling  the  anguish  of  three  widows, 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Medgar  Even, 
and  Madam  Nu.  The  unfortunate  events 
that  made  these  ladies  widows  are  too 
well  known  to  recount  in  detail,  but 
certainly,  in  varying  degrees,  they  sym- 
bolize the  year  and  the  era.  For  1963 
was  the  year  when  racial  discord  erupted 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  year 
when  the  grim  cold  war  between  com- 
munism and  democracy  flared  into  the 
dirty,  hot  war  in  Vietnam.  But  above  all, 
it  was  the  year  marked  by  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  men  of  good  will  to  bring 
about  peace  and  understanding,  not  only 
at  home,  but  throughout  the  world. 

SEEDS  OF  HOPE 

So  if  1963,  the  first  year  of  the  88th 
Congress,  was  marked  by  sorrow.  It  was 
also  a  year  in  which  were  sown  the  seeds 
of  hope.  Of  the  many  complex  issues 
that  face  us  today — at  home  and 
abroad — certainly  the  central  issue  and 
the  all-pervading  one.  is  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  All  thoughtful  Americans 
share  an  abiding  aspiration  for  effective 
and  realistic  steps  toward  peace  and  ft 
meaningful  reduction  of  world  tensions. 
In  Milford.  N.H.,  In  a  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress delivered  in  May  1963.  I  expressed 
my  own  convictions  this  way: 

We  must  not  let  our  aspirations  for  peaci 
be  Interpreted,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  M 
weakness.     Nor  can   we   permit  firmness  to 
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^-«-ioo  into  unbridled  belligerency.  Theo- 
Hnre  Roosevelt  expressed  this  well.  "We 
SJuld  ^e«»^  soniy  and  carry  a  big  stick." 
Tf  we  are  to  preserve  peace,  we  must  maintain 
Doeture  of  unquestionable  strength  and 
flrmnesa  History  shows  clearly  that  weak- 
^^and  indecision  Invite  attack  and  lead 
fn  war  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  strong- 
,°  suDPort  the  U  JJ.  In  spite  of  inadequacies. 
We  must  strive  for  a  workable  test  ban  treaty 
and  have  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Since  that  speech,  I  have  continued  my 
support  of  the  United  Nations  by  both 
speeches  and  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  also  voted  to  continue  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Although  as  a  Congressman  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  I  felt  the  matter  to 
be  of  such  Importance  that  in  one  of  my 
biweekly  Washington  Reports,  I  spe- 
cifically stated  that  had  I  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  treaty. 

In  speaking  of  steps  toward  peace 
and  hope  in  the  first  year  of  the  88th 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
word  "seeds."  In  New  Hampshire,  we 
know  well  that  seeds,  when  sown,  do  not 
spring  into  full  flower  immediately  and 
that  they  do  not  bear  fruit  without 
thought,  patience,  and  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  It  is  immensely  important 
that  we  remember  this  and  do  not  fall 
prey  to  wishful  thinking  that  the  struggle 
for  peace  has  been  won.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  peace  is  the  ultimate  reward 
bestowed  only  on  those  who  fully  ap- 
preciate it  and  who  in  all  ways  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  preserve  it. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  United  Nations  Day  last 
year,  in  which  I  pledged  my  support  of 
the  U.N.,  I  made  a  point  which  should 
be  repeated  here.    The  U.N.,  being  an 
organization  of  men,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  perfect.    Some  criticism  of 
that  body  comes  from  people  who  expect 
too  much  of  it,  just  as  some  people  expect 
too   much    of    their    schools    or    their 
churches,  or  even  their  legislative  bodies. 
After  all,  we  are  all  human.   Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  wrote  me  a  warm  let- 
ter of  appreciation  in  response  to  my 
speech.    He  expressed  his  wholehearted 
agreement  with  my  observations  that  the 
U.N.  is  a  proven  step  toward  the  sensible 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  war 
and  peace.    Improvements  in  that  orga- 
nization are  needed,  however,  and  cer- 
tainly Its  costs  should  be  fairly  shared. 

CONSTRUCnVE  CHTnCISM NOT  OBSTRUCTION 

There  is  a  disturbing  tendency  today 
to  confuse  constructive  criticism  with 
obstructionism.  This  point  is  worth  re- 
peating now,  because  so  often  the  tend- 
ency to  confuse  constructive  criticism 
with  obstructionism  defeats  the  purposes 
of  democracy,  which  is,  after  all,  based 
on  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  honest 
debate.  With  emotionally  charged  is- 
sues, such  as  war  and  peace,  or  civil 
rights,  or  poverty,  or  foreign  aid,  this 
tendency  often  results  in  total  cleavage. 
Too  frequently,  if  one  does  not  embrace 
each  and  every  suggestion  of  those  who 
have  preempted  some  special  area  of  en- 
deavor, one  is  considered  to  be  against 
the  proponents  and,  of  course,  against 
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the  noble  principles  for  which  they 
stand.  As  I  pointed  out  just  the  other 
day  here  In  the  House,  in  commenting 
on  the  excessive  misrepresentations  be- 
ing resorted  to  in  the  present  presiden- 
tial campaign,  an  important  issue  today 
is  whether  or  not  we  as  a  nation  are 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  deci- 
sion-making techniques. 

88TH   CONGRESS    HAS  ESTABLISHED   A  CON8TEUC- 


TTVE    RECORD 

As  one  who  prefers  to  accentuate  the 
positive,  I  have  noted  with  understand- 
able pride  and  pleasure  the  near  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
88th  Congress  has  compiled  a  commend- 
able record  of  accomplishment.    To  be 
candid,  I  must  confess  that  some  of  the 
measures  which  we  have  passed  that  my 
colleagues  have  pointed  to  with  pride,  are 
ones  that  I  have  voted  against.    Exam- 
ples of  such  measures  are  the  wheat-cot- 
ton bill,  the  food  stamp  bill,  mass  transit, 
the  poverty  bill,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  acccelerated  public  works, 
and  I  am  on  record,  in  committee,  as 
having  opposed  Appalachia.    I  opposed 
these  measures  because  they  did  not  con- 
form to  my  standards  of  budgetary  re- 
straint and  because  of  potential  waste, 
excessive  duplication,  and  general  in- 
adequacy.   When  I  voted  for  the  tax 
cut  but  against  increases  in  the  national 
debt,  and  against  congressional  pay  in- 
creases, I  did  so  with  the  thought  that 
fiscal  restraint  would  have  to  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  Interesting  to  me  to 
note  that  Appalachia,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Agency,  and  accelerated  public 
works  have  not  been  brought  to  the 
House  for  final  action.    In  my  opinion, 
this  is  tacit  admission  that  these  pro- 
posals were  seriously  lacking  in  merit. 
But  as  I  have  stated,  the  88th  Congress 
has   established    a   constructive   record 
and  most  of  its  finest  accomplishments 
enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  backing   and 
received  my  own  active  and  energetic 
support. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  accomplishments  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  foreign  affairs  and  in  a  mean- 
ingful reduction  in  world  tensions  have 
unfortunately  been  tarnished  by  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  maintain  a  truly 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  In  times  of 
crisis  all  Americans  will  rally  behind 
their  administration,  as  Indeed  Congress 
did  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  again  by  unanimous  vote  when 
this  House  placed  its  stamp  of  approval 
last  August  7  on  the  administration's 
actions  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

But  the  Republican  leadership  Is  not 
being  fully  consulted  on  important  mat- 
ters, and  our  foreign  affairs  are  in  re- 
grettable disarray.  Following  adminis- 
tration insistence  last  December  that 
wheat  sales  to  Russia  could  be  financed 
by  tax-supported  dollars  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  divisions 
among  our  allies  became  painfully  ob- 
vious. These  ordinarily  friendly  coun- 
tries stepped  up  their  trade  with  Cuba 
and  other  Communist  nations.  France 
went  even  further  along  its  own  path. 
The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate,  and  throughout  the 


world.  Communist-inspired  trouble  spots 
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Against  such  a  background,  to  have 
the  Secretary  of  State  appear  before  the 
platform  committee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  for  the  first  time  in 
history  emphasizes  anew  the  need  for  re- 
establishing a  bipartisan  approach  to 
foreign  affairs. 

For  my  own  part.  I  have  fully  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  programs  of  this 
administration  after  sensible  reductions 
in  budgetary  requests  were  made.  More 
remains  to  be  done.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  presently  an  overemphasis  on 
economic  aid  as  compared  with  tech- 
nical assistance,  educational  assistance, 
Peace  Corps  programs,  and  other  people- 
to-people  and  privately  financed  pro- 
grams. I  think  economic  aid  should  be 
confined  to  situations  where  there  Is  a 
real  need  that  otherwise  cannot  be  met 
and  where  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  en- 
couraging local  initiative.  Economic  aid 
poured  in  at  the  top  too  often  stays  at 
the  top,  fails  to  attain  its  intended  goal, 
and  only  serves  to  enrich  already  wealthy 
and  undemocratic  ruling  classes. 


FOREIGN  TRADE GOOD  OB  BAD? 

Closely  related  to  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  the  matter  of  foreign  trade. 
Generally  speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
national  policy  which  will  foster  and  In- 
crease healthy  and  fairly  competitive 
foreign  trade.  If  this  is  properly  done,  It 
will  strengthen  our  economy,  strengthen 
our  foreign  policy,  and  further  reduce 
world  tension.  This  laudable  objective, 
however,  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
breakneck  speed  or  by  sacrificing  entire 
domestic  Industries  on  such  an  altar. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  our  tariff  structure 
should  be  reformed  to  reflect  wage  dif- 
ferentials between  the  various  foreign 
nations  with  whom  we  compete  and 
trade.  If  this  Is  not  done,  It  will  serve 
only  to  place  our  own  Industry  at  an 
imfalr  disadvantage  and  it  will  retard 
the  advance  of  wages  in  countries  with 
whom  we  trade.  Also,  our  tariff  struc- 
ture should  be  reformed  to  reflect  and 
take  into  account,  subsidies — direct  or  in- 
direct— given  by  foreign  governments  to 
their  Industries  who  export  to  the  United 
States. 

My  experience  with  the  problem  of  for- 
eign Imports  has  also  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  Department  of  State  Is  not  ade- 
quately situated  or  equipped  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  and  that  primary  respon- 
sibility for  it  might  well  be  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  another 
Government  agency. 

IMPACT  OF  IMPORTS  ON  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
SOBERING 

The  Impact  of  foreign  Imports  on  my 
own  congressional  district  Is  sobering. 
The  shoe  Industry,  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, and  the  ball-bearing  industry 
are  among  examples  of  those  businesses 
which  are  faced  with  an  accelerating 
flood  of  foreign  imports  that  has  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations  or  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  expanding  foreign  trade. 

Even  worse  is  the  plight  of  the  wool 
manufacturer.  More  than  30  plants  in 
the  United  States  have  been  closed  in  the 
last  2  years,  with  6.000  jobs  down  the 
drain  in  spite  of  the  almost  unbelievable 
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fact  dhat  this  administration  solemnly 
promised  quantitative  restrictions  on 
wool  1]  Qports  more  than  3  years  ago.  This 
same  iromise  was  made  to  the  powerful 
cotter  interests  and  was  kept,  with  the 
passa  ;e  of  the  wheat-cotton  bill,  giving 
the  cdtton  textile  industry  a  subsidy  in 
excess  of  $200  million  a  year.  The  fact 
that    he  promise  to  the  wool  manufac- 
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has  not  been  kept — presimiably 


becau  le  of  their  political  impotence — has 
been  i  distressing  revelation  to  me  and 
raises  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
whett  er  or  not  people  can  believe  in  and 
tnist  heir  own  Government.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  closing  of  a  J.  P.  Stevens 
mill  ti  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine,  the  second 
wool  1  lill  closing  in  that  town  this  year, 
etche<  with  tragic  and  shattering  impact 
the  eiormlty  of  this  bad  faith.  I  am 
encou  raged,  though  hesitantly  so,  by  the 
fact  t  lat  this  administration  just  recent- 
ly rep  »ted  its  promise  to  the  wool  indus- 
try, a  id  I  can  only  hope  that  this  time 
the  pi  omlse  will  be  kept  before  more  fac- 
torlesiclose. 

Civn.   RIGHTS 

Thd  most  significant  bill  enacted  by 
both  >ranches  of  the  88th  Congress  was 
the  civil  rights  bill.  Having  Introduced 
ul  civil  rights  legislation  my- 
self pHor  to  the  introduction  by  the  ad- 
minlsiration  of  its  civil  rights  bill,  and 
done  so  with,  the  hope  that  this 
could  be  handled  on  a  bipartisan 
.  It  has  been  disappointing  to  me 
to  fiikL  the  laudable  objectives  of  this 
leglshtion  enmeshed  in  politics.  The 
leglslf  tion  which  we  finally  enacted,  how- 
s  meaningful  and  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  be  tested.  It  is 
imate  that  many  people  in  this 
counter  labor  under  the  illusion  that  the 
passage  of  a  law  will  settle  com- 
I  roblems.  The  civil  rights  problem 
eventjially  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the 
and  hearts  of  men.  But,  hope- 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
rtmove  the  problem  from  the  streets 
place  it  in  the  courts.  Impressive 
will  be  made  by  voluntary  com- 
wlth  the  new  law  if  the  role  of 
demagog  can  also  be  diminished. 
the]  American  tradition  of  f  airplay  and 
can  be  allowed  fuU  rein,  then 
Is  hope  this  this  important  legis- 
wlll  be  a  successful  milestone  in 
mankind's  long  struggle  for  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity. 

TAX   CUT 

Coikgress  passed  In  1964  an  $11.5  bil- 
lion t  ix  cut  which  I  supported  after  the 
admiiMstration  agreed  to  a  Republican 
that    a    reduction    be 
in  the  Federal  budget  first  before 

cut  would  go  into  effect. 
a  Republican,  I  favor  tax  cuts. 
Hlstohcally,  the  Republican  Party  has 
believed  that  high  taxes  stifle  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Since  the  turn 
of  th(  I  century  major  tax  cuts  have  been 
made  8  times  in  34  years  of  Republican 
administrations  compared  with  only  3 
times  in  30  years  of  Etemocratic  admin- 
Istrat  ons. 

Bu  ,  as  a  Republican  I  also  feel  a  tax 
cut  si  lould  be  coupled  with  budgetary  re- 
strali  t,  because  otherwise  continued 
high  federal  spending  with  reduced  tax 
revenpe  means  greater  inflationary  def- 
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icits.  When  the  administration  brought 
out  the  tax  cut  for  House  action,  it  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  Republican  proposal 
that  the  tax  cut  be  coupled  with  a  budget 
request  limited  to  $98  billion  or  less  for 
the  following  year.  In  the  face  of  the 
administration's  unwillingness  to  balance 
a  tax  cut  with  a  needed  cut  in  Federal 
spending,  I  voted  against  the  tax  cut  bill 
in  September  1963.  Thereafter,  the 
forces  of  economy  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate trimmed  more  than  $6  billion  off 
last  year's  budget  before  we  adjourned 
Christmas  eve.  Then  last  January  the 
administration  did  an  about-face.  They 
acceded  to  the  Republican  economy  pro- 
posal and  offered  a  budgetary  request 
this  year  of  $97.9  billion.  This  broke  the 
logjam  in  the  Senate,  and  upon  return 
of  the  tax  cut  bill  to  the  House  in  im- 
proved form,  I  voted  for  it. 

My  constituents  should  be  warned, 
however,  that  for  some  of  them,  the  tax 
cut  will  prove  to  be  illusory  because  with- 
holding rates  were  lowered  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  actual  tax  cut  for  1964. 
This  means  that  next  April,  some  tax- 
payers who  rely  upon  the  withholding 
system  to  pay  their  taxes  will  have  to  pay 
an  additional  tax. 

ADDITIONAL    TAX    CUT    VOTES 

As  one  who  believes  in  tax  cuts  and 
tax  reforms  as  the  only  sensible  ways  to 
stimulate  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  to  create  more  jobs,  I  would 
a^  like  to  point  out  that  I  voted  in 
l9i£8  and  also  again  in  1964  against  a 
renewal  of  wartime  excise  taxes  which 
the  administration  successfully  insisted 
on  retaining  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Imposed  upon  us  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  and 
never  repealed  since,  these  so-called 
luxury  taxes  represent  for  consumers  a 
discriminatory  charge  against  many 
items  such  as  airplane  travel,  telephone 
service,  and  even  ladies'  handbags — 
hardly  a  luxury  to  women. 

I  sponsored  legislation  to  permit  tax 
deductions  for  hardpressed  parents 
sending  their  children  to  college,  and  was 
keenly  disappointed  that  this  proposal 
was  killed  in  the  Senate,  the  killing  votes 
being  cast  by  Senators  of  the  majority 
party  who  had  themselves  sponsored  and 
Introduced  such  legislation.  Other  bills 
introduced  by  me  would  have  reformed 
our  tax  structure  by  depreciating  prop- 
erty more  equitably  and  reasonably,  tax- 
ing more  fairly  shares  in  mutual  fimds, 
and  providing  tax  reserve  deductions  for 
recreational  enterprises  subject  to  losses 
from  inclement  weather. 

In  considering  the  tax  record  of  the 
88th  Congress,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  Republican  record 
during  the  last  64  years  of  cutting  taxes 
eight  times  as  compared  to  only  three 
times  under  the  Democrats.  Republicans 
have  raised  taxes  only  twipe  compared 
to  13  raises  in  taxes  under  Democrats. 
During  this  same  time  Republicans  have 
balanced  the  budget  22  times ;  the  Demo- 
crats only  3  times. 

EDUCATION 

Education  benefited  by  several  impor- 
tant new  assists  from  Congress,  all  of 
which  I  strongly  supported.  Colleges 
were  made  eligible  to  receive  construc- 
tion grants   and   loans  for  classrooms, 


labs,  and  other  academic  facUitte*  in. 
der  the  3-year,  $1.2  billion  Hlghtt  iS" 
cation  Facilities  Act.    This  measure*!! 
of  critical  importance  since  college  T!! 
tendance  is  jumping  an  estimated  M  nS" 
cent  between  1960  and  1970.    While  ttl 
program  provides  needed  funds  to  m 
leges,  the  act  wisely  requires  that  schSi 
themselves  undertake  a  share  of  thewib 
of  new  construction.    The  Federal  Qm 
ernment  thus  provides  an  incentlvefm 
educational    expansion   without  takln* 
over  local  responsibility.  ^^ 

Seeking  to  meet  the  acute  needs  for 
new  job  skills  in  this  fast  changing  tech- 
nological  age,  Congress  enacted  an  a/i. 
ditlonal  $958  million  Vocational  Train- 
ing Act  providing  an  improved  and  ex' 
panded  program  of  vocational  training 
in  high  schools  across  the  country.  And 
new  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act  will  pR). 
vide  important  job  training  to  joblea 
youths  and  workers  needing  new  sldlli 
Passage  of  this  legislation  was  vital  to 
help  meet  the  problems  of  job  obsoles- 
cence and  technological  unemployment 
created  by  automation. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

The  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act 
provides  $175  million  in  matching  grants 
over  a  3 -year  period  for  the  constructlai 
or  improvement  of  medical,  dental,  and 
related  schools.  A  loan  program  of  $30.7 
million  is  provided  to  assist  medical  and 
dental  students  in  completing  their  edu- 
cation. Since  the  United  States  Is  not 
graduating  nearly  enough  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  medical  personnel  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  growing  population,  this  leg< 
islation  is  necessary  to  help  our  Nation 
maintain  high  standards  of  medical  can 
in  the  years  ahead.  Unfortunately,  & 
legislation  did  not  Include  a  proposed 
plan  of  partial  forgiveness  of  student 
loans  to  doctors  and  dentists  who  agree 
to  practice  In  rural  areas — where  the 
need  for  medical  personnel  is  greatest 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  later  introduced 
this  plan  as  a  separate  bill  and  although 
it  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  narrowly 
defeated  In  the  House. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  provides 
grants  for  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  nursing  schools  and  establishes 
traineeships  and  student  loan  funds  for 
nursing  students.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  combat  a  severe  shortage  of 
nurses  both  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  years  ahead. 

EDUCATION KET  TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMXWt 

Additional  student  loan  funds  were  au- 
thorized in  legislation  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  also  increased  funds  for  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
training  programs,  and  for  school  coun- 
seling services.  New  summer  training 
programs  were  provided  for  teachers  d 
English  and  social  science. 

Local  school  aid  was  continued  to  areas 
having  high  Federal  employment.  New 
and  expanded  aid  was  given  for  the  im- 
provement and  construction  of  libraries. 

My  support  of  these  programs  in  edu- 
cation is  based  on  a  deep-seated  convic- 
tion that  in  this  fast  changing  world  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  progress  to  be 
Impeded  by  lack  of  learning  and  skilled 
persoimel.    These  programs  will  help  Ib 
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the  battie  against  unemployment  and 
assist  the  meaningful  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  country. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT 

Social  security  benefits  were  raised  5 
oercent  and  extended  to  cover  more  peo- 
oie  by  the  House  of  Representatives — 
only  to  be  killed  by  the  Senate  which 
under  administration  pressure  insisted 
on  tying  medicare  to  social  security.  Mil- 
lions of  older  persons  were  thus  denied 
the  needed  and  promised  increases  in 
social  security  necessary  to  compensate 
for  the  drop  in  value  of  pensions  over  the 
last  5  years  caused  by  infiationary  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  administra- 
tion's adamant  Insistence  on  social  secu- 
rity-financed medicare  killed  the  social 
security  bill,  modest  as  it  was.  Thus  we 
have  the  somewhat  sorry  spectacle  of  a 
Congress,  which  voted  itself  a  fat  pay 
Increase,  refusing  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  older  citizens.  Older  people  have  been 
repeatedly  told  by  all  responsible  leaders 
here  in  Washington  that  social  security 
benefits  would  be  increajsed.  This  is  an- 
other broken  promise.  It  raises  anew 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  basic  issue  of 
^ojiay — can  people  trust  in  and  believe 
their  own  Govermnent. 

MEDICARE 

If  partial  hospital  care  financed 
through  social  security  is  ever  adopted, 
coverage  and  benefits  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
panded at  least  every  2  years.  Person- 
ally. I  think  that  the  Kerr-Mills  bill, 
which  I  have  supported,  is  a  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  as  it  is  based  on  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  and  limits  its 
benefits  to  those  who  need  them.  One 
possible  compromise  is  to  increase  social 
security  benefits  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  special  Insurance  which  would  be 
handled  by  private  insurance  companies 
under  suitable  Goverimaent  sponsorship. 
Another  possible  solution  would  be  to 
allow  tax  deductions  for  the  purchase  of 
old  age  medical  and  hospital  insurance. 
As  people  live  longer  and  as  medical 
expenses  Increase,  the  one  thing  that 
everybody  agrees  on  is  that  the  general 
problem  is  one  that  must  be  met.  To  me, 
it  is  imfortunate,  however,  that  there 
isn't  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
good  news  that  people  are  living  longer 
thanks  to  the  marvelous  achievements  of 
science  and  the  m«dical  professions. 

CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION 

Significant  advances  were  made  by 
Congress  in  the  field  of  conservation. 
Our  fast-growing  population  and  com- 
mercial development  threaten  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  and 
create  new  demands  for  recreational 
areas.  Under  the  wilderness  bill,  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  mountains,  forests,  and 
streams  will  be  forever  protected  in  a 
natural  and  undisturbed  state  as  in  the 
days  when  the  Indian  roamed  this  con- 
tinent. With  the  approval  of  Congress, 
additional  acres  can  be  added  to  the  sys- 
tem during  the  next  10  years.  In  New 
Hampshire,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  wilderness  system  the  only 
area  in  the  Northeast — the  5,400-acre 
Great  Gulf  wild  area  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. 

Designed  to  insure  the  acquisition  of 
needed  land  for  recreation  at  a  time 


when  available  land  is  fast  disappearing, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  establishes  a  systematic  means  of  fi- 
nancing State  and  Federal  land  pur- 
chases for  new  parks.  The  proceeds 
from  motorboat  fuel  taxes.  Federal  park 
and  recreation  area  admission  fees,  and 
sales  of  surplus  Federal  land  will  be  col- 
lected into  a  land  acquisition  fund  that 
will  be  partly  distributed  to  States  in  the 
form  of  matching  funds  and  partly  made 
available  to  the  Federal  Government. 
New  Hampshire,  because  of  its  large 
number  of  out-of -State  visitors,  will  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  these  funds. 

Legislation  was  also  passed  establish- 
ing water  resource  centers  at  our  State 
universities,  and  several  new  Federal 
park  areas  were  authorized.  My  bill  to 
make  Sculptor  Augustus  Salnt-Gaudens' 
home  in  Cornish,  N.H.,  a  national  his- 
toric site,  the  first  in  New  Hampshire, 
was  enacted  into  law. 

The  record  of  the  88th  Congress  for 
conservation  is  so  good  that  many  per- 
sons have  called  this  the  "Conservation 
Congress." 

As  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
expressed  it  in  a  personal  note  to  me  last 
September: 

Glad  to  note  your  strong  Interest  in,  and 
suppwrt  for,  conservation.  Thanks  to  peo- 
ple like  you  It's  been  a  great  year  for  the 
out  of  doors. 

HOUSING 

The  Congress  passed  a  housing  bill, 
with  my  support,  which  extended  for  1 
year  FHA,  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, and  other  similar  programs. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  given  authority  to  insure  one -family 
homes  up  to  $30,000  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent $25,000.  The  legislation  also  pro- 
vided for  construction  of  special  housing 
for  the  elderly,  funds  for  urban  plan- 
ning grants,  and  open-space  grants  for 
parks  and  recreational  facilities  within 
urban  areas. 

Urban  renewal  has  often  in  the  past 
involved  the  complete  destruction  of 
whole  areas  in  our  cities  without  a  dis- 
criminate attempt  to  preserve  and  re- 
store salvageable  buildings.  Thus,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  included  in 
the  bill  a  Republican  proposal  for  low- 
interest  loans  to  property  owners  in 
urban  renewal  areas  to  help  these  owners 
rehabilitate  their  property  and  thereby 
avoid  costly  and  wasteful  total  demoli- 
tion and  reconstruction. 

VETERAN'S    LEGISLATION 

Americans  have  long  believed  that  the 
men  who  have  defended  this  coimtry  in 
wartime  deserve  the  protection  of  pen- 
sion programs  if  they  are  in  financial 
need.  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
increase  and  liberalize  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program  for  veterans 
because  so  many  veterans  and  their 
widows  are  caught  in  the  tragic  squeeze 
between  rising  costs  and  static  income. 
The  new  pension  law,  in  addition  to 
raising  pensions  for  low-income  veterans 
and  their  widows,  allows  new  exclusions 
from  income  in  determining  pension 
eligibility.  For  example,  it  provides  that 
a  veteran  or  his  widow  may  exclude  as 
Income,  10  percent  of  the  total  social 
security  payments  received  in  a  year. 


All  of  the  wife's  earned  income  can  be 
excluded,  instead  of  only  the  first  $1,200 
of  her  income.  It  increases  the  addi- 
tional allowance  for  aid  and  attendance 
cases  from  $70  to  $100  a  month,  and 
also  provides  an  increase  of  $35  a  month 
to  any  veteran  who  is  permanently  dis- 
abled. A  limited  1-year  reopening  of 
national  service  life  insurance  is  per- 
mitted. This  legislation  largely  included 
the  same  language  of  two  bills  I  had 
introduced  on  veterans'  pensions  and 
national  service  life  insurance. 

A  new  veterans'  nursing  care  bill 
passed  by  Congress  provides  for  at  least 
4,000  nursing  care  beds  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  private  nursing 
care  for  veterans  who  have  exhausted 
their  hospital  benefits,  and  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
care  facilities  in  State  old  soldiers' 
homes. 

WILLET    BILL    PASSED 

Congress  enacted  a  legislative  proposal 
of  mine  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners.  My  bill,  which 
was  enacted  into  law  at  the  last  minute, 
permits  veterans  who  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  at  a  time  when 
their  coimtry  was  not  engaged  in  a  de- 
clared war,  to  receive  the  monthly  pen- 
sion received  by  all  other  holders  of  our 
Nation's  highest  honor.  My  particular 
interest  in  this  bill  arose  from  the  case 
of  Charles  H.  Willey,  of  Penacook,  who 
received  his  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  heroism  during  the  Santo 
Domingo  Insurrection.  Only  17  people 
are  similarly  situated.  Of  interest  to 
New  Hampshire  is  the  fact  that  several 
of  them  received  their  medals  for  brav- 
ery during  the  Sgualtis  rescue  operation 
off  the  Isle  of  Shoals  near  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PAT    RAISE 

The  $556.8  million  Federal  pay  raise 
included  a  hike  in  congressional  salaries 
of  $7,500  and  also  large  boosts  in  salaries 
to  top  officials,  but  it  provided  only  small 
increases  for  lower  paid  Government 
employees.  Although  these  raises  were 
defensible,  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
support  such  an  infiationary  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  time  when  labor  and  business  were 
being  asked  to  hold  the  line  on  wages 
and  prices,  when  the  budget  was  un- 
balanced, and  when  the  threat  of  in- 
flation was  haunting  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. When  I  voted  for  the  tax  cut,  I  did 
so  with  the  pledge  that  I  would  vote 
against  all  costly  programs  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

EQUAL  PAT  FOR  WOMEN 

Significant  and  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  by  Congress  to  grant 
women  employees  equal  rights  with  men. 
The  Equal  Pay  Act  amends  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  require  that  em- 
ployers engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
grant  equal  pay  "for  equal  work  on  jobs 
the  performance  of  which  requires  equal 
effort  and  responsibility,  and  which  are 
performed  under  similar  working  condi- 
tions." In  other  words.  It  requires  that 
no  employee  can  be  paid  a  wage  rate  less 
than  that  given  to  another  doing  the 
same  work  because  of  his  or  her  sex. 
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Mental  illness  and  retardation  is  our 
's  greatest  health  problem.    Con- 
enacted    legislation    authorizing 
to  aid  in  the  cbnstruction  of  facll- 
research  and  treatment  of  the 
ment4lly  ill  and  retarded,  to  help  con- 
community  health  centers,  and  to 
«achers  for  mentally  retarded  and 
handibapped  children. 

meet  the^general  shortage  of  hos- 
(pace.  the  Hill-Burton  program  of 
hospi  al  construction  aid  was  extended 
and  Iqiproved. 

ITNK  ABTS 

llTational  Coiuicil  on  the  Arts  was 
by  Congress  which  wisely 
that  the  problems  and  needs 
mMintaining  the  arts  in  our  country 
be  studied.  Consisting  of  a  Chair- 
nd  24  members  appointed  by  the 
the  Council  will  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  United  States 
s^engthen  and  support  its  vital  re- 
the  arts.  The  John  F.  Kennedy 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Wash- 
D.C.,  was  approved,  and  I  was 
to  vote  for  it  because  it  will  bene- 
enhance  the  cultural  prestige  of 
l^Ettlon's  Capital.  Successful  enact- 
of  my  bill  establishing  Augustus 
Oaudens'  home,  near  Cornish, 
as  a  national  historic  site  gave  a 
tribute  to  one  of  America's  great- 
Students  of  art  and  the 
public  are  now  assured  of  always 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  and 
studsrlng  the  home  and  studios  of  Saint- 
Oaud  ins  with  their  notable  collection  of 
his  sc  ilpture. 


ATTZNDANCK 

two  sessions  of  the  88th  Congress 

unong  the  longest  in  our  history. 

rollcalls  in  our  first  session,  I 

but  one.     This  year,   however, 

as  a  result  of  being  in  New  Hamp- 

o  vote  in  the  presidential  primary, 

6  of  the  272  rollcalls. 


BXPABTISAN   STTPPORT 


re  ceived 


one  of  the  highest  Republi- 
last  year  in  either  House  or 
for  bipartisan  support  of  legls- 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  accord- 
the  Congressional  Quarterly.    My 
of  95  percent  was  equaled  by  only 
other  Republican  Representatives. 
4tudy  of  bipartisan  vbtlng  by  the 
independent  research  journal  was 
to  reveal  how  often  a  majority 
Yoflng  Democrats  agreed  with  a  ma- 
of  voting  Republicans.    The  study 
iMtsed  on  61  rollcall  votes  of  the 
on  which  a   majority   of   both 
agreed.    Republicans  and  Demo- 
each  voted  with  bipartisan  ma- 
an  average  of  71  percent  of  the 


Leg  slation 


try  relceives 

cans 

recogiiized 


which  is  good  for  the  coun- 
support  from  both  Republl- 
4nd  Democrats.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
for  having  supported  such 
measiires  last  year.  This  has  not  kept 
me  fiom  constructively  and  vigorously 
oppos  ng  bad  legislation  which  I  will 
continue  to  do. 

CONCKZSSIOHAL   RKTORM 

Coilgressional  reform  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal interest  of  mine.     Unfortunately 


the  majority  leadership  has  been  un- 
willing to  push  for  any  real  reforms  in 
the  legislative  process.  Congress  is  In 
danger  of  losing  touch  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  it  represents.  One  reform 
would  be  the  speeded-up  scheduling  of 
bills  for  congressional  consideration  to 
allow  Members  of  Congress  to  finish  up 
their  business  in  Washington  earlier  in 
the  year  and  to  have  time  to  return  to 
their  districts  to  consult  and  keep  in 
touch  with  cltizeris.  Another  needed  re- 
form would  be  the  increasing  of  minority 
staffing  on  House  and  Senate  committees. 

I  MINORITT    STAFFING 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  effective 
government  that  I  have  been  concerned 
with  is  the  lack  of  staff  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  minority  party  in  Congress. 
The  committee  work  of  Congress  requires 
legislative  staff  research  to  help  legisla- 
tors to  gather  information  and  to  study 
and  prepare  legislation.  Staff  members 
appointed  by  the  majority  party,  how- 
ever, outnumber  minority  staff  members 
in  the  House  10  to  1  although  the  actual 
party  division  of  Congressmen  Is  3  to  2. 
Some  committees  have  no  staff  members 
responsible  to  the  minority.  The  mi- 
nority party  is.  therefore,  handicapped 
in  analyzing  legislation  proposed  by  the 
majority  and  in  drafting  appropriate  al- 
ternative legislation.  Such  a  condition 
seriously  weakens  our  two-party  system. 

I  was  appointed  to  a  special  Republi- 
can conference  committee  on  minority 
staffing  to  study  this  problem  and  to 
work  for  an  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Last  spring  I  wrote  an  article  for  the 
George  Washington  Law  Review  on  the 
question  of  minority  staffing  and  in  my 
discussion  of  staffing  abuses,  I  mentioned 
abuses  on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  focused  national  attention 
on  this  vital  issue. 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH 

Science  has  received  high  priority  from 
Congress.  Our  Nation  continued  its  ex- 
ploration of  space  with  the  Ranger 
probes  of  the  moon  which  provided  val- 
uable information  for  an  eventual 
manned  flight  to  the  moon.  More  than 
$15  billion  a  year  in  Federal  funds  are 
being  spent  on  scientific  research  and 
development.  To  evaluate  our  Nation's 
Government-supported  science  program, 
the  House  of  Representatives  established 
a  Select  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
search. I  was  one  of  nine  Congressmen 
selected  to  serve  on  this  important  com- 
mittee. We  have  held  hearings,  made 
investigations,  and  issued  several  pre- 
liminary reports  recommending  basic 
changes  in  the  Federal  Government's 
handling  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. Serving  under  Congressman 
Carl  Elliott,  the  distinguished  "father 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act," 
has  been  a  great  experience  for  a  junior 
Congressman.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  he  will  not  return  next  year.  I  am 
proud  of  a  recent  letter  from  Congress- 
man Elliott  in  which  he  thanked  me  for 
expressing  this  thought  and  concluded 
by  saying  to  me : 

I  go  with  the  firm  conviction  that  as  long 
as  Americans  elect  to  Congress  men  like  you, 


our  basic  Institutions  will  be  safe  um 
system  will  continue  sound.  ^^  ** 

ACCELERATED    PtTBHC   WORKS 

When  the  administration  got  Coxutnm 
to  approve  the  accelerated  public  worti 
program  in  1962.  this  program  was  1^ 
out  as  a  means  of  reducing  unempltar^ 
ment.  with  a  special  appeal  to  arttiai 
high  unemployment  and  to  communitiM 
which  wanted  Federal  help  in  construSI 
ing  local  projects.  In  1963  the  adminh! 
tration  successfully  pushed  throurt\ 
$450  million  increase  in  funds  for  u! 
celerated  public  works  despite  the  Ut^ 
that  the  program  had  had  no  apprecta. 
ble  effect  on  reducing  unemployment 
Much  of  the  limited  employment  the  ad. 
ditional  funds  would  create  would  be  la 
trades,  in  which  evidence  indicated  that 
was  no  shortage  of  work.  There  woum 
be  no  lasting  benefit  to  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers  who  constituted  the 
hard  core  of  the  unemployed. 

POVERTY    BILL 

The  poverty  bill,  so-called,  was  paaed 
although  the  measure  was  opposed  b; 
those  of  us  who  felt  that  it  overslmpU- 
fled  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  was  i 
hastily  conceived,  politically  motivattd, 
and  unsound  means  of  fighting  poverty. 
Having  an  initial  cost  of  almost  $1  bil- 
lion, the  poverty  program  will  involve  i 
variety  of  different  activities.  A  "Job 
Corps"  will  establish  urban  training  cen- 
ters  and  conservation  camps  for  40,000 
unemployed  youth  at  a  cost  of  $190  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year.  A  "work-trata- 
ing"  program,  intended  to  permit  youm 
people  to  remain  in  school  or  to  increaw 
their  employ  ability,  will  provide  jobs  for 
enrollees  at  a  first  year  cost  of  $150  mil* 
lion.  These  two  programs  for  youni 
people  will  at  best  largely  duplicate  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  and  at  worst  wHl 
offer  useless  and  costly  make-work  that 
will  not  improve  the  employabllity  of 
young  people  or  their  chances  of  futurt 
success. 

Other  features  of  the  poverty  program 
include  a  "work-study"  plan  costini 
$72.5  million  which  will  give  federally 
financed  Jobs  to  needy  college  studenti 
despite  the  fact  that  Federal  loans  are 
now  available  to  college  students  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
"Community-action"  programs  will  sub- 
sidize public  and  private  projects  on  the 
local  level  to  attack  poverty,  but  no 
standards  or  criteria  are  established  fa 
the  plan  and  the  Federal  Government  ii 
given  sweeping  authority  to  approve  or 
reject  any  project  as  it  wishes.  The  r^ 
maining  items  of  the  poverty  program 
grant  forgivable  loans  to  poor  farmen, 
work  experience  for  unemployed  fathers, 
and  employment  and  investment  incen- 
tives for  businesses  hiring  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  These  items  also  either 
largely  duplicate  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams or,  in  the  case  of  farm  and  busi- 
ness loans,  establish  somewhat  unreal- 
istic conditions  for  the  granting  of  Fed- 
eral loans. 

Perhaps  most  objectionable  about  the 
legislation  is  that  it  almost  totally  by- 
passes the  States  in  favor  of  setting  up 
a  new  ail-powerful  Federal  bureaucraa 
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to  run  the  program.  A  Republlcan- 
sDonsored  alternative  program  enlisthig 
j^t  Federal-State  cooperation  to  fight 
Doverty.  which  I  supported,  was  defeated. 
At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  $32  billion  and  all  levels  of 
government  plus  private  groups  are 
spending  $100  billion  to  prevent  and  al- 
leviate poverty,  it  seems  unwise  to  add  a 
new  bureaucratic  layer  to  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  authorized  to  spend  even 
more  money.  A  coordination  and  modifi- 
cation of  existing  Government  programs 
would  appear  more  sensible  and  effective. 
After  this  program  was  adopted,  how- 
ever, I  felt  this  new  legislation  should  at 
least  be  given  a  fair  chance  and  voted 
for  funds  to  finance  it.  Although  such  a 
vote  could  be  construed  as  a  vote  for  the 
poverty  bill,  I  wish  to  make  my  position 
against  the  poverty  bill  quite  clear. 

APPALACHIA 

The  administration  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Its  billion-dollar-plus  Appalachian 
regional  development  bill  through  the 
Senate.  However,  in  the  House  the  ma- 
jority leadership  did  not  even  bring  the 
bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  a  vote 
because  of  its  shortcomings.  The  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  develop  the  Appa- 
lachian area  In  11  States.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
which  considered  the  bill,  I  opposed  the 
measure  because  it  would  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  one  region  of  the 
United  States  and  thereby  discriminate 
against  all  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  have  equal  or  greater  unemploy- 
ment and  lack  of  economic  development. 
The  bill  fails  to  set  standards  and  lacks 
justification  for  all  of  the  named  coun- 
ties, many  of  which  are  economically 
prosperous,  to  receive  Federal  grants  un- 
der the  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  veto  power  over  all  phases  of 
the  program  and  consequently  can  by- 
pass almost  entirely  State  and  local 
agencies.  Th3  $840  million  highway  pro- 
gram, almost  85  percent  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  under  the  bill,  is  particularly 
discriminatory  against  other  portions  of 
the  country  in  authorizing  an  additional 
highway  program  for  the  Appalachian 
region  alinost  as  large  as  the  entire  an- 
nual progrsyn  for  Federal-aid  highway 
construction.  My  chief  objection  to  the 
Appalachian  proposal  is  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  will  be  diverted  to  that  area 
for  highways  when  parts  of  my  district 
are  sorely  in  need  of  better  roads. 

AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

As  is  the  case  with  most  proposals, 
there  is.  of  course,  some  merit  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  My 
decision  to  vote  against  it  was  based  on 
evidence  of  waste  and  ineflBciency,  since 
supported  by  highly  critical  reports  by 
the  Comptroller  Greneral.  The  fact  that 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
funds  have  built  shoeshops,  tissue  mills, 
pulpmills,  and  plywood  plants  in  the 
West  that  compete  with  hard-pressed 
New  Hampshire  industries,  reinforces 
my  opposition.  The  fact  the  administra- 
tion did  not  bring  this  measure  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  again  after 
its  first  defeat  apparently  supports  the 


prevailing  belief  that  the  proposal,  as 
now  drafted,  is  seriously  lacking  in  merit. 

DKFICITS  AND  UNBALANCED  BUOGETS 

In  27  of  the  past  33  years  we  have  had 
Federal  deficits.  We  have  had  a  deficit 
each  year  during  this  administration  as 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  an 
average  of  $14  million  a  day  more  than 
it  has  collected  in  revenue.  The  current 
budget  plans  a  $4.9  billion  deficit.  De- 
spite cutting  of  the  President's  budget 
by  Congress,  we  still  continue  to  operate 
in  the  red. 

The  national  debt  steadily  rises  and 
now  amounts  to  an  obligation  of  $5,042 
on  every  family  In  the  Nation  with  each 
family  paying  an  average  of  $232  in 
yearly  interest  charges.  Nonproductive 
interest  on  the  national  debt  comes  to 
$11  billion,  the  next  largest  single  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Government  after 
national  defense. 

Six  times  in  the  past  2  years  the  admin- 
istration has  had  Congress  raise  the 
temporary  debt  limit  from  $285  billion 
on  up  to  $324  billion.  I  opposed  each  of 
these  moves,  because  I  felt  that  some 
limit  should  compel  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  spending  and  to  live 
within  its  means — particularly  during 
these  times  of  relative  prosperity.  Con- 
tinued deficits  perilously  weaken  the  dol- 
lar and  undermine  our  strength  in  the 
world. 

BILLS  I  INTRODUCED 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress  I  was 
fortimate  to  have  six  of  my  legislative 
proposals  enacted  into  law. 

Successful  legislation  enacted  into  law 
included  the  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  home  near  Cornish,  N.H.,  as  a 
national  historic  site;  the  reinstatement 
of  Walter  Sowa.  Jr.,  in  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy after  the  disappearance  of  a  tempo- 
rary hearing  impairment;  the  creation 
of  the  Norwich.  Vt.-Hanover,  N.H.,  Joint 
school  district;  the  awarding  of  high 
military  decorations  to  Armed  Forces 
personnel  engaged  in  armed  conflict  dur- 
ing peacetime  such  as  in  South  Vietnam 
today;  the  granting  of  a  pension  to  a 
small  group  of  peacetime  Medal  of  Hon- 
or winners  now  excluded  from  receiving 
the  pension  given  to  wartime  winners 
of  the  Nation's  highest  decoration;  and 
the  granting  of  loans  to  optometry 
students. 

The  bill  raising  veterans'  pensions 
which  passed  Congress  incorporated 
most  features  of  a  measure  I  had  intro- 
duced, providing  for  increased  pensions 
and  exclusion  of  various  sources  of  in- 
come from  counting  against  the  pension. 
Also  included  in  the  final  version  of  the 
veterans  bill  was  a  limited  reopening  of 
national  service  life  insurance  similar  to 
a  legislative  measure  I  had  earlier  intro- 
duced. 

COTTON-CLEVELAND  BILL 

The  House  turned  down  a  bill  that 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  had  introduced  to 
encourage  doctors^and  dentists  to  prac- 
tice in  rural  areas.  Hopefully,  this  im- 
portant and  urgently  needed  bill  will  be 
passed  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Hearings  were  held  on  a  number  of 
other  bills  I  introduced.  These  bills 
dealt  with  the  right  of  States  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  their  State  legislatures 


on  factors  other  than  population;  the 
right  of  attorneys  to  represent  their  cli- 
ents before  Federal  agencies;  a  revision 
of  U.S.  immigration  policies;  and  the 
right  of  prayers  in  school  under  certain 
conditions. 

Other  bills  of  mine  which  I  hope  will 
receive  favorable  action  in  the  future  In- 
clude revisions  of  the  income  tax  laws  to 
permit  parents  to  deduct  the  costs  of 
sending  their  children  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation; establishment  of  a  fairer,  more 
efllcient  means  of  computing  income  tax 
depreciation;  creation  of  a  national  cem- 
etery for  New  England;  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  Federal  program  of  mica  re- 
search; enlargement  of  the  Federal  share 
of  highway  funds  to  States  having  na- 
tional forests;  protection  of  the  right  of 
stations  to  broadcast  paid-for  opinion 
programs  without  incurring  Uability  for 
providing  equal  free  time  for  answering 
views;  and  creation  of  a  special  House 
committee  to  study  the  Federal  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  to  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  lands 
in  some  areas  and  to  acquire  lands  in 
other  areas. 

NONLEGISLATIVE    DUTIES 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  and  in- 
deed many  of  my  constituents,  some  of 
the  important  functions  that  I  have 
performed  as  a  Congressman  in  the  past 
2  years  have  not  directly  involved  legis- 
lative matters.  Space  does  not  permit 
me  to  recount  them  all.  The  rising 
fiood  of  imports,  particularly  wool,  the 
CAB'S  decree  decapitating  Northeast  Air- 
lines, residual  oil  quotas  that  raise  New 
Hampshire  heat  and  light  bills,  discrim- 
inatory feed  grain  shipment  rate  dif- 
ferentials, and  the  infamous  Livermore 
Dam  proposal,  have  been  problems  to 
which  I  have  devoted  considerable  time 
and  energy.  Individual  constituent 
problems  in  the  thousands  have  also  con- 
cerned me  on  a  daily  basis.  The  list  of 
these  problems  is  endless  and  refiects  the 
complexities  of  our  lives  and  the  deep 
and  ever-increasing  and  sometimes 
alarming  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  almost  every  area  of  human 
endeavor.  Whether  this  trend  can  be 
halted.  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  glad  that 
I  can  say  that  there  have  been  thousands 
of  people  whom  I  have  been  able  to  help 
with  relative  quickness  and  dispatch. 
Many  may  never  need  to  ask  their  Con- 
gressman for  assistance  but  all  should 
realize  that  he  is  there  and  that  this  is 
one  of  his  most  important  functions. 
The  fact  that  a  Congressman  can  cut 
through  redtape  and  unravel  the  com- 
plexities of  Government  regulation  so 
that  Government  serves  people  rather, 
than  enslaves  them,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our  repre- 
sentative Government  still  functions  and 
has  not  yet  perished  from  the  earth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  view  with 
extreme  distaste  and  positive  alarm  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  "grievance  man" — 
in  other  words,  another  bureau — to  in- 
vestigate complaints  about  the  work  of 
bureaucrats.  My  experience  with  con- 
stituent problems  and  complaints  has 
been  that  they  furnish  me  with  the  raw 
material  of  the  legislative  process. 
These  problem  cases  give  me  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  adequacy  of  present  laws 
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and  conj  tructlve  ideas  for  their  improve- 
ment. '  ?o  the  greatest  extent  possible 
in  spite  of  year-round  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, I  scheduled  ofBce  hours  in  my 
district  Emd  twice  circulated  question- 
naires U  help  bridge  the  dangerous  and 
ever-wlc  enlng  gap  between  Washington's 
power  a  nters  and  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 

rUTUSX  AND  PROBLEMS 

Congress  faces  many  yet  unresolved 
problems  with  which  it  still  has  to  come 
to  grips.  Solutions  will  take  dedicated 
effort  aid  integrity.  Tax  reform;  the 
reduction  of  unnecessary  Federal  inter- 
ference md  competition  with  business, 
labor,  ar  d  private  organizations ;  and  the 
encoura(  ing  of  private  and  local  initia- 
tive are  key  issues  that  Congress  must 
face.  A  sound  economy  with  a  strong 
dollar  can  only  be  insured  by  a  Federal 
Govemn  ent  that  maintains  a  balanced 
budget. 

Fiscal  Irresponsibility  is  Congress 
greatest  shortcoming.  Legislators  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  in  check  their  de- 
sire to  s  )end  and  spend  for  everything 
that  loo  a  politically  appealing.  Com- 
bined wi  h  an  executive  department  fol- 
lowing a  similar  philosophy  of  spending, 
sensible  economy  seems  almost  impos- 
sible. K  owever,  with  rising  prices  and 
Inflation;  iry  pressures,  attention  to  this 
critical  n  tatter  must  be  given. 

Unemi  loyment ;  education,  vocational 
and  technical  training;  improvement  of 
health  programs;  and  meaningful  pro- 
grams fcr  the  aged  are  problems  that 
Congress  has  attacked  but  must  continue 
to  pursti(  I  vigorously.  The  effects  of  au- 
tomation must  be  closely  studied  and 
dealt  wit  1  to  alleviate  the  human  suffer- 
ing cause  d  by  dislocation  of  workers  hav- 
ing obsG  ete  skills  or  no  skills  at  all. 
Congress  made  a  start  on  this  problem 
by  creati:  \g  a  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automat  on,  and  Economic  Progress  this 
year.  Tt  riff  reform  and  protection  must 
be  given  to  American  industries  being 
crippled  jy  floods  of  foreign  Imports  be- 
cause we  can  ill  afford  the  costly  price  of 
lost  industries  and  more  serious  unem- 
ploymen .. 

MORE  TO  DO 

Althou  gh  impressive  progress  has  been 
made  in  conservation,  more  can  be  done 
to  prote<t  and  preserve  our  land,  water, 
and  natu  ral  resources.  Agricultural  pro- 
gram ref  3rms  and  a  wider  application  of 
research  and  development  are  badly 
needed.  Efforts  must  be  increased  to 
combat  <rime  and  to  insure  equality  of 
opportui  Ity. 

Congri  ss  has  an  obligation  to  remind 
the  Presdent  and  his  executive  depart- 
ment th  it  they  must  exert  strong  and 
effective  leadership  around  the  world. 
We  cam.ot  afford  to  discount  commu- 
nism's n  enace.  A  firm  will  to  win  the 
war  in  S  juth  Vietnam  is  needed ;  and  in 
Commurist  Cuba  where  Soviet  soldiers 
and  arms  still  remain,  greater  economic 
pressure!  on  Castro  are  called  for  by  the 
United  S  ;ates. 

Hard  i  Jid  dedicated  work  is  needed  to 
meet  thd  challenge.  The  central  issue 
of  war  a  ad  peace  which  has  faced  every 
generati(  n  of  recorded  time  is  etched  in 
sharper  ocus  now  that  man  has  Arma- 
geddon it  his  fingertips.  The  age-old 
scourge  3f  poverty  Is  presented  In  new 
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dimensions  as  population  increases  out- 
strip our  scientific  and  productive  ge- 
nius. The  Negro's  status  in  our  country 
still  torments  the  land.  The  Ecumenical 
Council  in  Rome  freshens  hope  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  God  can 
act  together  in  His  name.  The  tragic 
and  senseless  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  has  raised  the  question  of  Pres- 
idential succession.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  resulted  in  great  debate 
concerning  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  the  role  of  prayer  In  our  public 
schools,  and  apportionment.  Last  year's 
longest  peacetime  session  of  Congress 
and  its  failure  to  investigate  its  own 
shortcomings  have  freshened  interest  in 
reform  of  this  great  deliberative  body. 
Debate  concerning  tax  cuts,  the  national 
deficit,  inflation,  the  outfiow  of  gold,  sub- 
sidies, tariffs,  unemployment,  dropouts, 
rejects  from  the  draft,  crime,  research 
and  development,  defense  policies,  care 
for  the  aged  ring  throughout  the  land. 

DRAMATIC    CHALLENGE 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
United  Nations,  NATO.  Cuba.  South  Vi- 
etnam, Berlin,  Red  China,  and  other 
trouble  spots  around  the  world  will  chal- 
lenge us.  The  list  of  issues  we  face  is 
longer,  of  course.  Great  events  ebb  and 
fiow  at  home  and  abroad  in  ceaseless 
change  and  dramatic  challenge. 

A  mere  reciting  of  some  of  the  complex 
and  troublesome  issues  facing  us.  indi- 
cates how  imp>ortant  it  is  to  analyze  po- 
litical issues  and  problems.  Such  an 
analysis  requires  hard  work,  searching 
inquiry,  a  bit  of  skepticism  and.  above  all, 
commonsense.  As  a  country  lawyer  and 
a  politician.  I  believe  strongly  in  the  two- 
party  system.  Just  as  in  the  courtroom, 
competition  between  two  legal  minds 
brings  out  the  closest  thing  to  fact  and 
truth  that  is  possible  in  situations  in- 
volving complicated  human  problems  and 
human  relationships,  so  does  competition 
between  our  two  great  political  parties 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitu- 
tion result  in  the  best  Government  that 
in*  ..act  men  have  yet  devised  to  order 
their  affairs.  But  the  commonsense  of 
an  informed  and  participating  citizenry 
must  be  reflected  in  our  political  parties. 

It  is  the  return  of  commonsense  to  the 
marketplace  of  politics  that  I  consider 
to  be  the  great  hope  for  the  future  of 
representative  government.  A  return  of 
commonsense  to  politics  is  overdue. 

To  my  constituents  who  have  made  my 
service  in  Washington  possible,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  I  have  done  my  best  to 
use  wisely  the  power  which  they  have 
vested  in  me,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the 
trust.    Thank  you. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.      McCULLOCH.    Mr.      Speaker, 
among  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
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have  announced  that  they  would  not  r. 
turn  in  1965  was  my  good  friend  jLS; 
C.  AucHiNCLoss.  of  New  Jersey  '  i  i? 
sorry,  indeed,  that  he  will  not  be'wlth^ 
but  Jim's  able  representation  wUl  W 
live  in  the  House,  for  he  has  been  a  mS 
dedicated  faithful,  and  conscienS 
legislator  durmg  his  22  years'  of  servi^. 
He  will  be  missed  by  his  many  frienS" 
but  I  am  sure  all  of  his  friends  join^' 
me  in  wishing  for  Jim  many  years  S 
happiness  and  good  health. 


James  C.  Aachincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  men  of  Congress  will  retire  in 
January.  I  speak  of  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  New  Jersey,  Jaios 
AucHiNCLoss,  known  affectionately  as 
Jim  to  his  many  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic friends.  His  presence  in  this 
Chamber  over  the  past  22  years  has 
added  much  to  the  stature  and  integrity 
of  what  it  means  to  be  called  Congress- 
man. His  tireless  and  dedicated  service 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  has  contributed 
much  to  the  legislation  passed  by  it. 

A  man  of  diverse  interests,  Jim  was  a 
soldier,  businessman,  stockbroker,  dep- 
uty police  commissioner,  city  council- 
man, and  mayor  before  he  entered  the 
Congress  in  1943.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  served 
on  its  board  of  directors  for  18  years. 
Partially  as  a  result  of  these  past  experi- 
ences, Jim  was  truly  a  representative  of 
the  people.  He  knew  well  what  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  public  law  would 
mean  to  people  in  various  walks  of  life. 

We  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  know 
Jim  best  for  his  service  in  Congress.  In 
the  Congress  he  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Uie 
House  Office  Building  Commission.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  all  the  posi- 
tions which  he  held. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Party  was  indeed  commendable.  During 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  Jim  was 
a  frequent  and  welcomed  guest  of  the 
White  House.  President  Eisenhower 
avidly  sought  his  wise  counsel  and  advice 
on  legislative  matters  and  policy  deci- 
sions. Other  Presidents  as  well  have 
sought  his  opinions. 

In  1953-54  he  served  as  an  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  He  has  been  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  that  com- 
mittee. In  the  forties  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Beach  Erosion. 
He  knows  well  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  committee  and  its  mem- 
bers. 

Since  1959,  Jim  has  been  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  full  committee, 
and  he  has  been  a  good  one.    When  you 
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«ciHpr  that  the  ranking  minority  mem-  Ross  Bass  Is  a  dynamic,  restless  in-  The  article  attempts  to  seize  the  read- 

h°?  must  be  accurately  and  thoroughly  dividual  who  will  never  be  content  with  er's  attention,  at  the  outset,  by  charging: 

intormed  on  such  matters  as  highways,  mediocrity.    His  political  star  will  con-  xhe  u.s.  Employment  service  is  under- 

vieation  improvements,  flood  control,  tinue  to  rise.    He  will  rank  high  in  the  mining  one  of  our  basic  freedoms— the  right 

K*oJ.h    prosion    water   pollution    public  councils  of  those  who  lead  our  country  to  choose  one's  ufe  work,     if  it  succeeds, 

^^T„Jc  «nH  arounds   watershed  devel-  and     indeed     the     cause     of     freedom  every  working  man  and  woman  in  America 

o^^Pipration  Jim's  outstanding  service  is  Carolma,  are  proud  of  his  lovely  wile 

n  more  meaningful  who  is  a  beautiful  South  Carolinian  and  This  fantastic  accusation  does  not  con- 

^^Afrer  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  Jan-  who  best  exemplifies  those  great  tradi-  tahi  a  shred  of  truth.    Neither  the  U.S. 

arv  1955  I  soon  learned  of  Jim's  many  tions  of  southern  womanhood.  Employment  Service  nor  any  other  Fed- 

ohiiities     To  cite  just  a  few  examples  Mrs.  Dorn  and  the  family  join  me  in  eral  agency  has  any  plan  whatsover  to 

nf  the  legislation  handled  by  the  Com-  wishing  for  Ross  and  his  magnificent  force  Americans  to  seek  work  through 

mittpe  on  Public  Works  while  he  was  the  Avanell  every  success  and  much  con-  public  employment  offices.     No  activity 

rankinE  minority   member,   there   were  tinued  happiness.  of  the  Employment  Service,  by  the  wild- 

fhP    Federal    Aid    Highway    Acts,    the  est  stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  be 

amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol-  ^^^^^■^—  described  as  "undermining  the  right  to 

intion  Control  Act,  the  Rivers  and  Har-  ^         __                ^    .      .„         .    ,  choose  one's  life  work." 

bors  and  Flood  Control  Acts,  the  Public  The  Great  Manpower  Grab:  A  Hystencal  On   the   contrary,   our  Federal-State 

Works  Acceleration  Act.  and  the  Appa-  Attack    Upon    the    U.S.    Employment  employment  service  system  provides  fa- 

lachian  Regional  Development  Act.    The  "     .         '^                                *^    '  cilities— for  those  who  voluntarUy  choose 

Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-  Service  to  avail  themselves  of  them— whose  pur- 
Aid  Highway  Program  and  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion were  organized  during  this  period. 
Although  Jim  was  critical  of  certain 
aspects  of  these  proposals,  his  construc- 
tive ability  to  get  to  the  crux  of  the  issues 


pose  is  to  assist  Americans  to  make  a 
more  intelligent  and  informed  choice  of 
career.  Our  Employment  Service  offices 
furnish  occupational  aptitude  testing 
and  counseling  services,  through  which 
workers  may  gain  a  better  understanding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

and  problems  and  his  suggestions  on  the        m  THE  house  of  representatives  of  their  own  abilities  and  potentiahtles, 

proposals  made  them  better  pieces  of  leg.                  ,„,„,,,,,  „,,„,,,  ,,  „,,  ^'^chTiVem  «  SSelh^Hr^T 

During  the  88th  Congress  I  have  served        Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ter  informed  choices  of  careers  in  which 

a  direct  apprenticeship  under  Jim,  and     chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  they  may  use  their  abilities  most  efifec- 

my  future  decisions  on  the  committee     Labor,  which  recently  conducted  hear-  tively.    The  Employment  Service  offices 

will  be  wiser  ones  because  of  this  ap-     ings  on  our  Federal-State   public   em-  also  stand  ready  to  provide  workers  with 

prenticeship.                                                  ployment  service,  I  call  the  attention  of  information  both  on  current  job  open- 

I  could  talk  for  great  lengths  about    my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  an  article,  ings  and  on  the  longer  term  trends  In 

Jim  Auchincloss   and   his  outstanding     bearing  the  title  "The  Great  Manpower  job  opportunities.    Through  their  exten- 

career  and  ability  but  these  things  are    Grab,"  has  recently  been  published  in  sive  collection  of  information  on  present 

not  easy  to  put  into  words.    But  let  me    the  Reader's  Digest.  and  future  job  possibilities  in  the  labor 

say  one  further  thing,  above  any  other        This  article  is  a  truly  hysterical  at-  market,  they  can  give  workers  the  essen- 

attribute  of  Jim  Auchincloss'.  he  had    tack  upon  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  tial  Information  they  need  to  recognize 

character.    His  ethical  values  and  char-    The   attack   consists   of    a   remarkable  the  occupations  where  demand  for  labor 

acter  are  beyond  reproach.    People  may    compendium    of    half-truths,    inaccu-  is  shrinking,  the  occupations  likely  to  be 

have  criticized  Jim  on  occasions,  but  they    racies.  distortions,  and  wildly  dramatic  virtually  wiped  out  or  transformed  by 

never  doubted  his  integrity.    If   more    charges — all  cloaked  in  language  appar-  forthcoming  technological  change,  and 

people  in  this  world  were  like  Jim,  this     ently  chosen  to  frighten  the  reader  Into  the  occupations  where  properly  trained 

would  be  a  better  world.                             believing  that  a  plot  has  been  concocted  and  retrained  workers  will  meet  a  grow- 

I  served  10  years  with  Jim,  and  I  wish    in  Washington  to  restrict  the  rights  of  ing  demand  for  their  services. 

it  could  have  been  longer.    We  will  all    American  workers  to  seek  employment  These  aptitude  testing,  counseling,  and 

miss  him  in  this  Chamber,  but  I  under-    wherever,  with  whomever,  and  by  what-  labor  market  Information  services  are 

stand  that  he  intends  to  spend  much     ever  means,  they  desire.  especially  Important  to  the  young  Amer- 

time  in  and  around  the  Nation's  Capital        The  underlying  purpose  of  this  attack  icans  who  will  be  seeking  employment  in 

after  his  retirement.    I  am  sure  I  speak    jg  revealed  only  in  the  final  page  of  the  steadily  Increasing  numbers  throughout 

for  everyone  when  I  welcome  him  to  re-     article,  when  readers  of  the  Digest  are  ^^^  ^^GO's    The  Reader's  Digest  can  only 

turn  to  this  Chamber.                                   ^j.^^^  ^s  follows*  ^°  ^  ^^^^        ""    °   ^^®  young  workers 

Mrc  rrampr  ioins  with  me  in  wishing                               '  ^V  attempting  to  terrify  them  into  failing 

for^im  anny°o?el^wife  much  haS        ^^^'^^  "^**  ^""^  Congressman  and  Sena-  J  ^^ke    advantage    of    the    assistance 

lor  mm  ana  nis  lOveiy  wiie  mucii  xmppi        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^j  ^ses  expan-  ^irhipb    our    FprtPral-^tafP    FTnnlnvmpnf 

ness.  continued  success,  and  best  wishes.    _,__     Demand  that  Cone  ess  force  the  bu-  ^^*<^/^   °^   Feaerai-btate   i!.mpioyment 

sion.    uemana  tnat  oong.es8  lorce  tne  BU  Service  offices  are  prepared  to  give  them. 

[ts'bu°dRet"'       '""''  incredibly  enough,  the  Reader's  Digest 

article  attacks  the  longstanding,  entirely 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Ross  Bass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  voluntary,  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
the  months  ahead  many  of  my  colleagues  tween  the  Federal-State  employment 
will  receive  communications  from  con-  service  and  a  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
stltuents  who  have  been  deceived  by  this  can  high  schools,  under  which  the  em- 
article  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  need-  ployment  service  provides  occupational 
less  alarm  over  the  Imaginary  spectre  aptitude  testing  and  counseling  services 
of  a  "mammoth  manpower  grab."    For  ^  graduating  seniors  and  other  young 


that  reason,  I  am  placing  on  record  an 


people  who  are   entering  into  the  job 


analysis  of  some  of  the  more  important 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ross  Bass  ...  „„^4„,„  „„„4.„j^^  t  „^„«  ^„  „^^ 
c^,.„i„«  v,«^«  i«  +v,«  TT^„«,a  v,»o  oi«To»To  this  artlcle  contains.  I  urge  my  col 
service  here  m  the  House  has  always 


market.     This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

,    .    .           .         ,,  ,       „       ,.        ...  portant  functions  which  our  employment 

misstatements  and  false  allegations  that  Jg^^^^g  performs-the  function  of  assist- 

ov...v^  i.^x^  .XX   „xxv  xxv^cxo^  xx„u  «x„«,«     ,             ,         j,^.          ,    .          ,^     .  ing  our  Nation's  youth  to  make  the  often 

been  marked  by  complete  frankness.    He     leagues  to  read  this  analysis,  and  to  draw  difficult  transition  from  school  to  work, 

never  offered  any  apology  for  being  a    ^^°^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  contains  In  reassuring  This  function  has  become  especially  vital 

southerner  or  for  being  a  liberal.    I  have    those  of  their  constituents  who  may  fall  today,  in  a  time  when  rapidly  changing 

admired  his  forthrightness  and  we  have    Into  this  propaganda  trap  set  before  the  technology  makes  it  more  essential  than 

all  enjoyed  his  wonderful  sense  of  hu-     millions  of  readers  of  the  Reader's  Dl-  ever  before  that  young  workers  receive 

mor.  his  friendliness,  and  genial  manner,     gest.  guidance  and  support  in  finding  their 
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our    increasingly    complex 


places    in 
econon  y. 

The  luthor  does  not  explicitly  call  for 
the  abt  ndonment  of  the  testing  and  Job 
counse  Ing  services  which  are  provided 
every  3  ear  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans,  as  they  prepare  to 
leave  school.  But  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  sneers  at  the  value  of  these  serv- 
ices and  takes  a  tone  calculated  to  dls- 
courag  our  young  people  from  availing 
themse  ves  of  them.  I  must  express  my 
amazei  lent  that  the  author  of  this  article 
would  i  eemingly  wish  to  deny  to  Ameri- 
can yoi  ith  the  opportunity  to  receive  in- 
format  on  and  guidance  from  employ- 
ment «rvice  counselors  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  many  complexities  and 
difflcul  ies  of  the  labor  market  into  which 
our  yoi  tth  are  entering. 

In  ai  1  all-out  attempt  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  competence  of  our  Federal- 
State  e  mployment  service  personnel,  the 
Readei  s  Digest  article  cites  one  alleged 
instame  of  Improper  evaluation  of  the 
results] of  an  occupational  aptitude  test 
given  o  one  individual.  It  then  soars 
off  in  a  flight  of  rhetoric  to  warn  its 
readers : 

It  Is  Impossible  to  calculate  how  many 
young  people — potential  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientis  s — have  been  steered  into  wrong 
careers  >y  such  tests. 

Inde  id,  it  is  impossible.    It  is  impossi- 

( alculate  whether  even  one  young 

bas  been  steered  into  a  wrong  ca- 

^ore  important,  it  is  impossible 

calctilate  how  many  young  people  will 

job  market  crippled  by  inade- 

:nowledge  of  their  own  abilities, 

in  .dequate  knowledge  of  the  careers 

whi(  h  they  can  best  use  their  abilities, 

e  uthor  of  this  article  and  his  allies 

succeed  in  a  campaign  to  destroy 

injijre  the  occupational  testing  and 

services  provided  to  youth  by 

F4deral-State  employment  service 
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irucial  role  of  the  counseling  ac- 
of  the  employment  service  re- 
?articular  emphasis  in  the  hear- 
conducted.  as  ctiairman  of  the 
Subcommittee    on    Labor,    this 
•.    These  hearings  showed  that 
of  our  States  the  employment 
does  encounter  difficulty  in  re- 
and  retaining  an  adequate  num- 
well-trained  counselors,  in  the 
growing  demand  for  personnel 
ci)unseling  skills,  and  the  higher 
being  offered  by  private  indus- 
systems,  and  even  other  Gov- 
agencies.    The  Reader's  Digest 
whose,  purpose  appears  wholly 
,  is  pleased  to  jeer  at  the  em- 
service's  problem  of  recruiting 

counselors, 
purpose  is  quite  different.    It 
)elief — and  I  trust  it  is  one  that 
shared  by  the  majority  of  Mem- 
this  House — that  the  time  Is  at 
the  Congress  to  examine  what 
ve  action  may  be  necessary  to 
that  our  Federal-State  Employ- 
service  system  will  be  adequately 
with  well-qualified  job  counsel- 
great  increase  in  the  number 
who  will  be  seeking  entry  into 
force  in  the  years  immediately 
and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  con- 
jobs  and  in  the  composition  of 


c  wn 


fjr 


T  le 


demand  for  labor,  make  it  more  impor- 
tant today  than  ever  before  that  exten- 
sive, high-caliber  counseling  services 
be  available  to  American  workers. 

Turning  from  the  high  school  to  the 
college  student,  the  Reader's  Digest  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  charge  that  "USES  is  out 
to  handle  the  job  placement  of  every  col- 
lege student  in  the  country." 

This  statement  is  false.  The  Federal- 
State  Employment  Service  has  no  plan 
whatsoever  to  become  involved  in  the 
job  placement  of  "every  college  student 
in  the  country."  This  would  be  a  truly 
heroic  task  indeed.  Nor  does  it  have  a 
plan  to  supplant  the  placement  ofiBces 
that  are  maintained  on  campuses  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  themselves. 
Employment  Service  counselors  and  in- 
terviewers conduct  placement  activities 
on  college  campuses  only  at  the  request 
of  the  ofiBcials  of  those  colleges.  In  gen- 
eral, such  requests  have  tended  to  come 
from  colleges  with  limited  resources, 
which  are  not  financially  well  prepared 
to  maintain  their  own  on-campus  place- 
ment offices  for  students. 

Of  the  approximately  2,000  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  less  than  80  in  which 
State  employment  service  personnel  have 
been  engaged  in  on-campus  placement 
activities — at  the  request  of  the  insti- 
tutions themselves.  These  facts  give  a 
picture  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  distorted  presentation  of  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

The  author  of  this  article  refers  to  past 
criticism  directed  against  the  Employ- 
ment Service  by  the  College  Placement 
Council,  the  association  which  represents 
placement  officers  in  a  large  proportion  of 
our  leading  universities.  But  he  is  very 
careful  not  to  make  clear  to  his  readers 
that,  months  before  his  article  was  pub- 
lished, discussions  between  officials  of 
the  College  Placement  Council  and  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  had  already 
resulted  in  a  resolution  of  most  of  the 
area  of  disagreement  between  them.  In 
a  statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
College  Placement  Council  to  my  sub- 
committee, during  our  hearings  this  sum- 
mer, the  council's  representative  pointed 
out  that  a  year  ago  the  council  and  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  "reached  a 
working  agreement  wherein  each  could 
make  its  unique  contribution  to  the  needs 
of  college  youth.  The  accord  then 
reached  has  been  honored  by  all  con- 
cerned for  almost  a  year." 

Certainly,  the  council  and  the  Employ- 
ment Service  have  not  reached  complete- 
ly identical  points  of  view  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  Service  in  providing  on- 
campus  placement  facilities  for  students 
of  those  colleges  which  request  such  fa- 
cilities. But  the  council  is  not,  as  the 
Reader's  Digest  apparently  wishes  its 
readers  to  believe,  an  organization  which 
considers  itself  to  be  fighting  desperately 
for  its  life  against  a  ruthless  Federal 
agency. 

The  article  goes  on  to  charge  that  Mr. 
Louis  Levine.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  has  announced  a  plan 
to  "build  the  Employment  Service  into 
the  manpower  agency  for  the  Nation, 
through  which  all  job  hiring  would  be 
fvmneled." 


This  statement  is  shockingly  misiegH 
ing.  Neither  Mr.  Levine  nor  any  oS*^ 
Federal  official  has  called  for  all  job  S? 
ing  to  take  place  through  the  eniDSv" 
ment  service.  The  overwhelming  mi* 
jority  of  job  placements  in  the  Unltftii 
States  now  occur— and  will  continue  te 
occur— through  arrangements  made  di 
rectly  between  employers  and  work&i 
themselves,  without  the  immediate  ag 
sistance  of  either  the  pubUc  empw" 
ment  service  or  private  employment 
agencies.  Anyone  with  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  American  labor  market  knowi 
that  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  an 
job  placements  would  ever  be  made 
through  the  employment  service. 

The  term  "manpower  agency"  has  fre- 
quently  been  used  to  describe  the  poten- 
tial role  of  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment  service,  but  this  term  has  no  such 
sinister  meaning  as  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  seeks  to  give  it.    In  recent  years 
responsible  individuals — In  government 
in  business,  in  our  universities,  in  the 
labor  movement — have  been  increasing- 
ly concerned  over  the  need  for  positive 
steps  to  prevent  the  waste  of  America's 
manpower  resources,  which  result  from 
unemployment  and  our  lack  of  adequate 
information  about  the  labor  market  and 
job  opportunities.    This  concern  for  the 
proper  use  of  our  manpower  led  the  Con- 
gress in  1962  to  enact  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  in  this  House, 
and  upon  which  my  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings.    Likewise,  it  has  led 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
and  now  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of   1964.     This  surge  of  legislation  di- 
rected   toward   upgrading    the    quality 
of  our  Nation's  Ihanpower  and  encour- 
aging its  effective  utilization  has  placed 
new  and  extensive  responsibilities  upon 
our  Federal-State  employment  service. 
Accordingly,  many  analysts  of  our  man- 
power problems  have  recommended  that 
the  Federal-State  employment  service  be 
considered  the  appropriate  organization 
to  serve  as  a  "manpower  agency"— to 
serve,  that  is,  as  an  agency  to  gather  and 
analyze    information    about    our   man- 
power resources,  to  coordinate  the  many 
programs  now  designed  to  train  our  man- 
power for  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  carry  out  the  essential  func- 
tion of  assisting  properly  trained  and 
counseled  workers  to  find  their  places  la  v 
the  American  Job  market. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  sought  to 
delude  its  audience  into  believing  that 
the  term  "manpower  agency"  implies 
governmental  restraint  of  the  freedom 
of  workers  and  employers  to  make  their 
own  hiring  arrangements.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  basis  for  such  an  implica- 
tion. 

This  misleading  article  next  attempts  > 
to  arouse  fear  over  the  cost  of  our 
Federal-State  employment  service  pro-' 
gram  by  making  inaccurate  and  exag- 
gerated statements  of  the  funds  and 
personnel  devoted  to  the  program,  and 
by  carefully  avoiding  any  reference  to 
our  rising  work  force  and  other  facton 
which  have  necessitated  an  Increase  In 
exi>enditures  for  the  employment  serv- 
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ice  as  well  as  for  virtually  all  other  Fed- 
eral  State,  and  local  public  services. 

The  article  states  that  the  employ- 
ment service  budget  doubled  between 
1959  and  1964,  that  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  had 
risen  to  almost  60,000  by  1964,  and  that 
in  fiscal  1965  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  will  gobble  up  more  than  $455 
million  for  the  purpose  of  operating  our 
employment  service  offices. 

These  statements  constitute  an  inac- 
curate and  one-sided  presentation.    For 
an  honest  and  responsible  evaluation  of 
the  costs  of  the   employment  service, 
these  costs  must  be  viewed,  at  the  very 
least,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  force  which  our  public  em- 
ployment service  has  the  obligation  to 
serve.     Between  1947  and   1960,  while 
the  Nation's  labor  force  grew  continu- 
ously, the  number  of  personnel  assigned 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  did  not  grow 
at  all.   On  the  contrary,  the  employment 
service  had,  in  1960,  a  staff  which  was 
actually    smaller    than    In     1947.      A 
scholarly  study  published  by  the  W.  E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Re- 
search has  called  attention  to  this  dis- 
turbing fact.     The  study  reports  that 
in  these  postwar  years,  1947-60,  while 
the  American  civilian  labor  force  grew 
approximately  17  percent,  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  the  Federal-State 
employment    service    was    allowed    to 
shrink  by  almost  15  percent.    In  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  regime,  the  em- 
ployment service  was  notably  the  victim 
of  neglect  by  an  administration  more 
anxious  to  conserve  dollars  than  to  con- 
serve our  manpower  resources.     With 
the  coming  of  the  Kennedy- Johnson  ad- 
ministration, in  1961,  the  financial  star- 
vation of  the  employment  service  was 
relieved  at  last. 

Naturally,  those  who  seek  to  damage 
our  employment  service  emphasize  the 
increase  in  the  funds  allotted  to  the  serv- 
ice since  1961,  while  neglecting  the  fact 
that  the  service  had  been  allowed  to 
shrink  so  greatly  in  the  period  preced- 
ing the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion. The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the 
number  of  personnel  allotted  to  employ- 
ment service  work  is  still  smaller  today, 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  American 
labor  force,  than  in  1947. 

Funds  made  available  for  employment 
service  activities  did  not  double  between 
fiscal  1959  and  fiscal  1964,  as  this  article 
alleges.  The  actual  increase,  according 
to  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  was  approximately 
62  percent.  Much  of  this  increase  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  salary  scales 
rose  in  the  State  employment  services  as 
well  as  in  the  offices  of  private  employers 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
period  1959-64. 

Other  factors  that  brought  about  a 
necessary  rise  in  the  employment  service 
budget  were  rent  increases  for  the  quar- 
ters occupied  by  local  offices,  the  con- 
tinuing growth  in  the  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  to  be  served,  and  the 
assignment  by  Congress  of  additional  du- 
ties to  the  emplojnnent  service,  under 
such  legislation  as  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 


Not  only  did  the  budget  rise  much  less 
than  the  Reader's  Digest  claims,  but  the 
article  is  also  gravely  misleading  in  its 
implication  that  employment  service 
staff  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  budget.  Between  1959  and 
1964,  the  number  of  employment  service 
personnel  in  the  local  offices  of  the  50 
State  agencies  rose  by  approximately  30 
percent.  This  increase,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  has  still  not  brought  the 
staff  of  the  employment  service  back  up 
to  the  size,  in  relation  to  the  American 
work  force,  which  it  had  in  1947. 

The  article's  statement  that  the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity was  ahnost  60,000  hi  1964  is  ap- 
parently designed  to  deceive  the  reader 
both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  employment  service 
activities  and  the  role  of  the  Federal,  as 
opposed  to  the  State  authorities.  The 
fact  is  that  the  1964  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral-State employment  service  system 
provides  for  approximately  21,000  State 
agency  local  office  employees  and  ap- 
proximately 750  Federal  employees.  The 
large  majority  of  the  "nearly  60,000"  em- 
ployees that  the  Reader's  Digest  incor- 
rectly attributes  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  are  employees  of 
the  50  States,  hired  by  the  States  under 
civil  service  regulations  and  salary  scales 
determined  by  the  States,  and  engaged  in 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

In  attacking  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment service,  the  Reader's  Digest 
artfully  manages,  by  implication,  to 
grossly  overstate  the  staff  of  the  service 
by  simply  including  in  it  the  thousands 
of  State  employees  who  examine  and 
process  workers'  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  make  weekly  bene- 
fit payments  to  unemployed  workers 
found  eligible,  and  perform  all  the  other 
functions  involved  in  our  unemployment 
insurance  program.  These  employees 
assigned  to  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
tivities are  not  employment  service  per- 
sonnel, and  they  do  not  carry  out  the 
counseling,  testing,  interviewing,  and  job 
placement  functions  that  are  the  duties 
of  employment  service  personnel. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  to  give  them  a 
clear  perspective  on  the  size  of  the  em- 
ployment service.  The  approximately 
21,000  State  employees  and  750  Federal 
employees  who  make  up  our  Federal- 
State  employment  service  system  con- 
stitute a  total  which  is  actually  smaller 
than  the  number  of  people  who  are  at 
work  today  in  the  several  thousand  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  throughout 
America. 

The  statement  that  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  will  "gobble  up" 
more  than  $455  milUon  in  fiscal  1965  gives 
a  totally  misleading  picture  of  the  cost  of 
employment  service  operations,  entirely 
aside  from  the  offensive  Innuendo  con- 
tained in  the  author's  choice  of  words. 
The  Reader's  Digest  would  trap  its 
readers  into  believing  that  this  entire 
sum  Is  to  be  spent  for  the  employment 
service.  On  the  contrary,  $455  million 
is  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1965  and  allocated  to  the 


50  States  to  cover  not  only  the  costs  of 
the  employment  service  program  but  also 
the  cost  of  administering  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  program. 
These  are  quite  distinct  programs.  Of 
the  two,  the  unemployment  insurance 
program  is  allocated  the  larger  amount 
of  funds. 

The  actual  expenditure  for  Federal- 
State  employment  service  activities  in  the 
latest  fiscal  year,  1964,  was  approxi- 
mately $172  million,  of  which  $164  mil- 
lion represents  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
50  States  for  operation  of  their  respec- 
tive employment  services.  The  remain- 
ing $8  million  is  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  the  Federal  agency 
which  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  50 
State  system,  provides  program  plan- 
ning, research,  and  other  technical  serv- 
ices to  the  system,  and  gives  individual 
State  agencies  assistance  with  their  oper- 
ating problems,  as  they  may  arise.  This 
amount,  $172  million,  is  well  under  half 
of  the  $455  million  figure  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  prefers  to  dangle  before 
its  audience. 

One  of  this  article's  most  outrageous 
distortions  of  fact,  apparently  concocted 
for  its  shock  value  to  the  uninformed 
reader,  is  contained  in  a  passage  which 
warns: 

Legislation  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
•  •  •  that  would  make  all  Job  placement 
activities  exclusively  a  public  service.  In 
short,  a  Federal  closed  shop  would  be  clamped 
tightly  on  the  whole  Nation. 

The  microscopic  basis  upon  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  conjures  up  this  mon- 
strous phantom  of  a  "Federal  closed 
shop"  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately 13,000  bills  submitted  to  the  88th 
Congress  by  Members  of  the  House  con- 
tained language  which  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  study  commission 
to  consider  the  eventual  abolition  of  pri- 
vate employment  agencies.  This  bill  was 
neither  proposed  by,  nor  endorsed  by,  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Like  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  thousands  of  bills  presented 
to  Congress  each  session,  this  bill  was 
never  reported  out  of  conunittee. 

Heaping  one  wild  inference  upon  an- 
other, this  Reader's  Digest  article  then 
paints  for  its  readers  a  lurid  picture  of 
life  under  its  wholly  imaginary  "Federal 
closed  shop,"  a  life  in  which  "you  will 
have  to  win  the  approval  of  a  Govern- 
ment clerk  before  you  can  be  referred  to 
a  new  position.  You  may  very  well  need 
the  OK  of  the  pohtical  party  in  power 
before  you  can  get  a  chance  at  the  better 
jobs." 

I  can  only  say  that  this  chamber  of 
horrors  created  by  the  Reader's  Digest  is 
spun  out  of  pure — more  accurately,  im- 
pure— fantasy.  Though  the  Reader's 
Digest  would  hoodwink  them  into  believ- 
ing otherwise,  American  workers  need 
not  have  th^,  slightest  fear  that  any 
threat  exists  to  their  freedom  to  seek  any 
job  they  wish  to  have,  by  any  means 
they  wish  to  employ. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  is  guilty  of 
another  gross  distortion  in  its  statement 
that  so-called  "exclusive  agreements," 
entered  into  by  some  business  firms  with 
the  employment  service,  in  effect  "give 
the  Grovernment  closed-shop  control  over 
company    hiring   policies."     The   term 
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the  public  interest  to  allow  jobseekers 
registered  with  the  employment  service 
to  be  informed  of  the  job  openings  pres- 
ently available  on  Government  contract 
work  being  financed  by  American  tax- 
payers.  The  more  rapidly  these  job  open- 
ings can  be  filled,  the  more  promptly  and 
efficiently  work  on  Government  contracts 
can  be  carried  out.    The  time  lost  in  our 
economy  through  unemployment  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  financial  burden  of 
our   unemployment   insurance   program 
would  be  lightened.    For  these  reasons, 
much  support  has  developed  for  a  sys- 
tem of  prompt  job  vacancy  notification 
which   would   assure  the  Federal-State 
employment  service,  with  its  network  of 
approximately  1.900  local  offices,  an  op- 
portunity to  help  reduce  the  time  now 
required  to   place   qualified  workers  in 
the  job  openings  that  business  firms  hold- 
ing Goverrmient  contracts  are  attempt- 
ing to  fill. 

Another  legislative  proposal  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  assigns  to  Mr.  Reuther 
would  offer  individual  employers  a  slight 
reduction  in  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance tax  rate  in  return  for  their  agree- 
ment to  notify  the  employment  service  of 
job  vacancies  in  their  work  force,  as  they 
occur.  Again,  this  proposal  has  come 
from  many  people  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Reuther.  And  it  has  not  been  endorsed 
by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

This  proposal  to  offer  employers  an 
incentive,  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  lower 
payroll  tax  rate,  in  return  for  listing  their 
job  openings,  stems  in  large  part  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
American  economy  is  in  the  area  of  job 
vacancies.  Extensive  information  on  the 
unemployed  is  collected  every  month  in 
the  United  States.  But  we  have  no  com- 
parable information  on  job  vacancies — 
the  niunber,  geographical  distribution, 
and  types  of  jobs  for  which  American 
employers  are  currently  seeking  workers. 
This  serious  gap  in  our  economic  data 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  many 
Members  of  this  House,  of  both  our 
political  parties — among  them,  notably, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Honorable  Thom.\s  Curtis. 
Along  with  our  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
unemployed,  we  need  detailed  knowledge 
of  current  unfilled  job  openings,  in  order 
to  have  a  more  balanced  picture  of  the 
economic  situation  and  a  firmer  basis 
for  choosing  the  policies  that  will  help  us 
achieve  full  and  efficient  employment  of 
America's  manpower. 

If  detailed  job  vacancy  data  for  the 
American  economy  is  to  be  collected 
regularly,  the  logical  choice  for  this  task 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  system.  The 
approximately  1,900  local  offices  of  this 
nationwide  system  are  best  situated  to 
maintain  clo.se  contact  with  the  em- 
ployers in  their  respective  areas  and 
gather  up-to-date  reports  from  them 
concerning  the  unfilled  jobs  they  have 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  wish  to  make  this  point 
absolutely  clear.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals I  have  described  do  not  threaten, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  the  freedom  of  a 
single   American  employer  or  a   single 


American  worker.  These  proposals 
would  require  nothing  more  than  a 
report  by  the  employer,  to  the  employ, 
ment  service,  of  the  job  vacancies  which 
he  wishes  to  fill.  No  employer  would  be 
required  to  hire  workers  referred  to  him 
by  the  employment  service.  No  worker 
would  be  required  to  seek  a  job  through 
the  employment  service.  Both  employers 
and  workers  would  have  every  bit  of 
freedom  they  have  today  to  come  to- 
gether by  any  means  they  wish  in  our 
free  American  labor  market. 

Continuing     with     its     attack,    the 
Reader's  Digest  article  makes  an  implied 
charge  that  the  Employment  Service  is 
now  neglecting  the  unemployed  workers 
registered  with  it.    The  only  basis  it  of- 
fers  for  this  sweeping  allegation  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  occurred,  in  recent 
years,  a  relative  rise  in  the  number  of 
placements  through  the  Service  of  work- 
ers in   the   occupations   categorized  as 
■professional,      technical,     and     man- 
agerial."   The  article  attempts  to  mis- 
lead  readers  into  believing  that  most,  or 
a  very  high  proportion,  of  the  job  place- 
ments in  these  categories  are  of  highly 
paid  scientists,  engineers,  and  executives. 
The  far  less  glamorous  reality  is  that  the 
•'professional,  technical,  and  managerial" 
placements   are   heavily   weighted  with 
such  workers  as  laboratory  technicians, 
librarians,    surveyors,    dietitians,    office 
supervisors,   restaurant   managers,  and 
social  workers. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  "professional,  technical, 
and   managerial"   placements   does  not 
constitute  even  the  fiimsiest  scrap  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Employment  Service  has 
slackened  in  its  efforts  to  place  the  un- 
employed.    Unemployment,       I      need 
hardly  say,  is  not  a  problem  confined  to 
manual  workers.    "Professional,  techni- 
cal, and  managerial"  workers  can  also 
become  unemployed.     There  is  no  logical 
connection  whatsoever  between  increased 
placement  of  these  workers  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  service  rendered  to  unem- 
ployed workers   in  other   occupational 
categories.    Indeed,  the  author  displays 
contempt   for    the    intelligence   of   the 
Reader's  Digest  audience  by  trying  to 
plant  in  their  minds  two  essentially  con- 
tradictory beliefs:  first,  that  the  Federal- 
State    Employment    Service    has    been 
wastefully  oversupplied  with  operating 
funds;  second,  that  the  Service  is  not  de- 
voting adequate  resources  to  the  task  of 
finding  jobs  for  unemployed  workers. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  carefully 
avoids  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  nonagricultural  workers  who 
find  jobs  through  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice each  year  are  unemployed  at  the  time 
they  are  placed.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate, from  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  is  that  95  percent  or  more  of 
the  Service's  nonagricultural  placements 
are  of  currently  unemployed  workers. 
Reality  simply  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  spurious  picture  presented  by  the 
Reader's  Digest  of  an  employment  service 
which  is  turning  its  back  on  the  unem- 
ployed in  order  to  find  more  lucrative 
positions  for  a  handful  of  highly  paid 
scientists  and  executives. 

The  anguished  concern  the  author  pro- 
fesses   for    our    imemployed    workers 
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should  be  taken  by  his  readers  with  more 
than  a  grain  of  salt.  Neither  the  author, 
the  Reader's  Digest  itself,  nor  others  who 
are  attempting  to  damage  the  Employ- 
ment Service  are  generally  notable  for 
oast  efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  less 
^antaged  citizens,  including  the  un- 
employed. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
they  have  an  interest  in  helping  the  Em- 
ployment Service  to  perform  more  effec- 
tively in  finding  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Their  ostensible  concern  for  our  unem- 
ployed is  a  cloak  for  their  real  motiva- 
tions in  attacking  the  Employment 
Service. 

Whatever  other  motivations  the  author 
may  have,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Reader's  Digest  article  is  the  prod- 
uct in  large  part,  of  his  apprehensions 
that  a  more  effective  employment  service 
may  threaten  the  profits  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies.  The  article  does 
refer  briefly  to  the  National  Employment 
Association,  the  trade  association  which 
represents  the  fee-charging  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  but  does  so  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  downplay  the  associa- 
tion's role  in  instigating  attacks  against 
our  Employment  Service. 

I  shall  not  speculate  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  National  Em- 
ployment Association  is  responsible  for 
the  current  campaign  of  abuse  directed 
against  the  Employment  Service.  But  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  inform  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  this  association  is  the 
single  conspicuous  organization  that  tias 
been  fighting  bitterly  to  hamstring  the 
employment  service  by  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  funds  available  to  it.  The  Na- 
tional Employment  Association  has  not 
concealed  its  goal.  In  1962  it  reported 
to  its  members,  the  fee-charging  private 
agencies,  on  its  plans  for  a  lobbying  cam- 
paign in  Washington  to  bring  about,  in 
its  words,  "a  major  cutback  in  tax-sup- 
ported employment  operations."  If  the 
campaign  were  successful,  the  association 
stated,  then  "increased  business,  greater 
prospects  for  growth  will  be  inevitable 
side  benefits  for  private  agency  owners." 

Since  then,  the  association  has  worked 
vigorously  to  attempt  to  persuade  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  budgets  for  Em- 
ployment Service  operations  should  be 
slashed  and  that  the  provision  of  Job 
placement  facilities  for  presently  em- 
ployed workers  who  are  seeking  better 
jobs  should  be  left  to  the  private  agen- 
cies. 

This  campaign  against  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  been  so  persistent  that 
2  months  ago  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
ment upon  it  and  reply  to  the  claims 
made  by  opponents  of  the  Service.  In  its 
August  17.  1964.  report  on  appropriations 
of  funds  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  fiscal  1965,  the  Senate  committee 
stated : 

Members  of  the  committee  have  recently 
been  the  recipients  of  a  barrage  of  communi- 
cations attacking  the  public  employment 
system.  It  Is  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
placement  of  employed  workers  should  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  fee-charging  agencies 
and  that  the  public  Employment  Service 
should  be  arbitrarily  restricted  to  serving 
unemployed  workers. 


In  reply  to  this  barrage  of  communi- 
cations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations stated  in  its  report : 

Congress  In  framing  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  In  1933  stipulated  that  a  placement  serv- 
ice be  provided  for  all  persons  "who  are 
legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occu- 
pations." Accordingly,  the  Employment 
Service  *  *  •  cannot  deny  service  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  public  such  as  employed 
workers,  or  those  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations.  It  must  be  staffed  and 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  applicants 
•  •  •  whether  employed  or  unemployed, 
highly  skilled,  or  semiskilled  and  unskilled. 

The  Employment  Service,  as  It  is  now  oper- 
ating •  *  •  Is  properly  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  Employ- 
ment Service  now  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  to  make  its  facilities  available 
to  all  employers  and  workers  who  wish 
to  use  it,  but  an  attempt  to  restrict  the 
service  to  the  placement  of  unemployed 
workers  alone  would  be  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  unemployed  themselves. 
The  Service  can  only  place  unemployed 
workers  if  it  receives  placement  requests 
from  employers  with  job  vacancies.    If 
employers  know  that  the  Service  can  re- 
fer to  them  no  workers  except  the  pres- 
ently unemployed,  and  is  forbidden  to 
register  and  refer  capable  workers  who 
are  presently  employed  but  seeking  bet- 
ter jobs,  employers  obviously  will  be  less 
willing  W)  turn  to  the  Employment  Service 
for  help  in  filling  job  vacancies.    If  em- 
ployers do  not  use  the  service,  the  Service 
can  do  little  for  the  imemployed.    While 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Employment 
Association     sanctimoniously     proclaim 
their  concern  that  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  neglecting  our  unemployed  work- 
ers, their   program — if  it  were  cavried 
out — would  seriously  injure  the  Employ- 
ment Service's  capacity  to  find  jobs  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  author  of  this  article  does  not 
merely  understate  the  role  of  the  Nation- 
al Employment  Association  as  the  out- 
standing lobbyist  against  the  employment 
service.  He  also  fails  to  Inform  his  read- 
ers of  his  own  close  contact  with  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Association.  The 
author  was  a  featured  speaker  at  the  1963 
annual  convention  of  the  association, 
and  has  also  been  scheduled  to  give  a 
major  address  to  the  coming  1964  con- 
vention. In  his  speech  to  the  1963  NEA 
convention,  the  author  enthusiastically 
praised  the  lobbying  and  publicity  cam- 
paign that  had  been  undertaken  against 
the  employment  service,  and  told  the  as- 
sembled operators  of  private  fee-charg- 
ing employment  agencies. 

I  take  a  great  and  genuine  pride  In  carry- 
ing a  musket  In  your  ranks  In  this  battle. 

Those  who  read  his  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  however,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  that  the  author  is  one 
who  a  year  ago  publicly  dedicated  him- 
self to  "carrying  a  musket"  in  the  ranks 
of  the  private  employment  agencies,  in 
their  battle  against  the  employment 
service. 

Actually,  the  hysteria  with  which  pri- 
vate employment  agency  operators  have 
reacted  to  any  proposals  for  improving 
the  Federal-State  employment  service  Is, 
in  my  opinion,  wholly  inappropriate.    On 


this  point,  I  would  refer  Members  of  this 
House  to  a  recent  statement  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Chase,  whose  July  1964  article  in 
Harper's  magazine,  entitled  "The  Job- 
Finding  Machine,"  is — by  contrast  with 
the  Reader's  Digest  article — a  responsible 
and  honestly  informative  portrayal  of  the 
employment  service  and  its  problems. 
Mr.  Chsise,  in  his  recent  speech  to  the 
conference  of  the  National  Corrmiittee  on 
Employment  of  Youth,  stated : 

The  anxieties  of  the  private  fee-charging 
employment  agencies  should  be  recognized 
as  being  both  exaggerated  and  untempered 
by  any  anxieties  about  the  public  Interest. 
They  are  exaggerated  because  there  Isn't  the 
slightest  prospect  that  their  legitimate  role 
win  ever  be  taken  away  from  them,  fhe 
American  fee-charging  Industry  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper.  But  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  Amerlctms  •  •  •  who  are 
seeking  to  upgrade  themselves  vocationally, 
who  are  not  considered  desirable  clients  by 
the  private  agencies,  who  can't  afford  these 
agencies,  and  who  desperately  need  the  kind 
of  objective,  comprehensive  counseling, 
referral  and  placement  service  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  can  render  If  given  the 
means  to  do  so. 

As  Mr.  Chase  points  out,  the  private 
fee-charging  agencies  have  indeed  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper.  The  U.S. 
Census  of  Business  for  1954  reported 
3,153  private  employment  agencies  in  the 
Nation,  with  total  annual  receipts  of  ap- 
proximately $63  million.  By  the  time  of 
the  1958  Census  of  Business,  the  number 
of  agencies  had  grown  to  3,892,  with 
total  annual  receipts  of  approximately 
$101  million.  And  the  latest  estimate 
available  indicates  that  there  are  now 
approximately  4,300  private  employment 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  with  an- 
nual receipts  of  about  $145  million. 
Thus,  in  the  past  10  years,  the  number 
of  agencies  has  grown  by  almost  37  per- 
cent, and  their  total  dollar  receipts  from 
placement  fees  charged  to  workers  and 
employers  have  risen  even  more  sharp- 
ly— by  approximately  130  percent. 

The  number  of  private  employment 
agencies  and  the  total  number  of  dollars 
they  collect  annually  from  their  clients 
have,  in  fact,  grown  significantly  more 
rapidly  in  the  past  10  years  than  have 
the  funds  allotted  to  our  Federal-State 
employment  service.  Private  employ- 
ment agencies  are  most  decidedly  not — 
as  their  spokesmen  would  have  us  be- 
lieve— fighting  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall  against  imminent  extinction  at  the 
hands  of  the  employment  service. 

Private  employment  agencies  have 
not,  moreover,  been  able  to  produce  any 
substantive  evidence  that  their  volume 
of  placements  or  their  profits  would  de- 
cline, if  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  were  provided  with  more  ade- 
quate resources  for  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  more  than  ample 
room  in  the  American  labor  market  for 
both  an  efficient  public  employment 
service  and  efficient  private  employment 
agencies.  It  is  generally  estimated  that 
today  the  Federal-State  employment 
services  and  the  private  emplosmient 
agencies  combined  are  placing  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  millions  of 
American  workers  who  annually  find  new 
jobs.    The  remaining  80  percent  of  new 
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jobs  are  f  oun  i  by  workers  through  word- 
of -mouth  In  ormation  from  friends  and 
relatives,  through  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, throu  {h  direct  application  to  em- 
ployers, an<  through  other  Informal 
means.  Wit  i  approximately  80  percent 
of  Job  plaoments  still  untouched  by 
either  publii  or  private  agencies,  and 
with  rapidlr  increasing  numbers  of 
workers  com  ng  into  our  labor  market  to 
seek  Jobs,  th ;  private  employment  agen- 
cies have  no  rational  basis  for  fear  that 
their  revenues  and  profits  are  going  to 
ghrink  in  ths  years  ahead — whether  or 
not  the  Fede  ral-State  employment  serv- 
ice receives  1  !ss  inadequate  financing  for 
its  own  activ  ties. 

In  anothei  attempt  to  erect  a  moun- 
tain of  accisation  upon  a  molehill  of 
fact,  the  Reader's  Digest  article  makes 
a  sweeping  s  ttack  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  job  placement  figures  regularly  re- 
ported by  thi !  Federal-State  employment 
service.  It  c  tes  one  episode  of  falsifica- 
tion of  Job  p  acement  data  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  a  statement  by  a  former  of- 
ficial of  th((  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service — whi  was  in  charge  of  the 
Cleveland  aiea  at  the  time  this  episode 
occurred— tl  at  he  believed  false  report- 
ing of  job  p  acements  to  be  widespread. 
On  this  sliOL  basis,  the  article  tries  to 
convert  its  readers  Into  believing  that 
employment  service  placement  data  Is 
largely  made  up  of  "bogus  statistics"  and 
"phony  flgiu  es"  reported  from  the  "nat- 
ural desire  of  clerks  to  justify  their 
jobs." 

There  ha-e.  Indeed,  been  occasional 
instances  of  false  reporting  of  job  place- 
ments by  1  idlvidual  employees  of  the 
Federal-Sta  e  emplojnnent  service — as 
there  have  a  so  been  occasional  instances 
of  embezzle]  lent  and  dishonesty  by  in- 
dividuals en  ployed  by  banks  and  other 
private  bus  ness  firms.  The  Reader's 
Digest,  howirver,  has  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  prii  iting  a  charge  that  employ- 
ment service  personnel  are  typically  en- 
gaged in  mnnufacturtng  fake  statistics, 
than  it  woul  i  have  for  printing  a  charge 
that  bank  employees  are  typically  em- 
bezzlers. 

The  one  specific  instance  cited  is  a 
case  In  wh  :h,  for  a  period  of  several 
months  in  1963.  a  small  fraction  of  the 
placement  i  iterviewers  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ohio  S  ate  Employment  Service  in 
Cleveland  ( Id  report  inflated  figures 
concerning  the  number  of  placements 
they  had  iiade.  The  falsification  of 
data  was  scon  discovered,  and  discipli- 
nary action;  i  were  taken  with  respect  to 
those  invohed.  With  the  exception  of 
this  one  epsode.  for  a  brief  period  in 
1963,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  placement  data  reported  in  Cleve- 
land have  b  len  inaccurate  In  the  past,  or 
are  Inaccurite  today. 

In  discussing  the  Cleveland  episode, 
the  author  <  if  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
states: 


Becaiise  ol 
Increase 
placements  c 
ulent. 


This 
reader  to 
sion  that 
Emplosrmen ; 


pressure  from  Washington  to 

placements,  as  many  as  half  of  all 

{aimed  by  the  office  were  fraud - 


statement   invites   the   unwary 

the  entirely  false  conclu- 

ll'ederal  officials  of  the  U.S. 

Service  tacitly  encouraged 


the  Cleveland  staff  to  report  exaggerated 
placement  figures.  On  the  contrary, 
when  USES  officials  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  charging  that  some  place- 
ment data  had  been  falsified  in  Cleve- 
land, they  promptly  urged  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  State  employment  service  in 
Ohio  to  conduct  an  investigation.  The 
investigation  was  conducted,  the  falsi- 
fication was  uncovered,  and  action  was 
taken  with  respect  to  those  responsible. 

What  the  author  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest article  does  not  tell  his  readers  is 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity requires  the  50  State  employment 
service  agencies  to  make  systematic 
checks  on  the  validity  of  the  job  place- 
ment figures  reported  by  the  local  offices 
in  each  State.  These  validation  surveys. 
as  they  are  called,  involve  the  use  of 
standard  procedures  to  contact  directly 
samples  of  those  for  whom  successful  job 
placements  have  been  reported,  so  that 
the  actual  placements  can  be  personally 
verified  by  the  workers  and  employers  in- 
volved. The  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity has  Informed  me  that  such  valida- 
tion surveys  were  made  in  approximately 
400  local  employment  service  offices,  in 
47  States,  during  fiscal  1964.  and  that 
surveys  will  be  carried  out  in  all  States 
during  fiscal  1965.  Since  the  fall  of  1962. 
the  Bureau  reports  that  only  eight  in- 
stances of  data  falsification  have  been 
revealed,  and  that  State  officials  imposed 
disciplinary  penalties  upon  the  employ- 
ees involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  false 
statements  this  Reader's  Digest  article 
contains,  the  one  that  most  touches  me 
personally  is  found  in  this  passage: 

This  summer  USES  trotted  out  a  platoon 
of  academic  "experts"  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
even  bigger  expansionist  push  with  hearings 
before  a  House  labor  subcommittee. 

The  House  labor  subcommittee  re- 
ferred to  is  the  one  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  The  academic 
witnesses  whom  this  article  wrongly  and 
contemptuously  refers  to  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  at  my  invitation. 

The  Reader's  Digest  statement  I  have 
just  quoted  does  not  display  the  forth- 
rightness  to  question  explicitly  the 
knowledge  and  competence  of  these  wit- 
nesses. Instead,  it  resorts  to  the  under- 
handed technique  of  sneering  at  them 
by  attaching  quotation  marks  to  the 
term  "expert."  .  These  witnesses  whom 
the  statement  maligns  are.  in  fact,  fac- 
ulty members  of  leading  American  uni- 
versities— Yale,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  Chicago.  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
others.  They  hold  well-earned  reputa- 
tions as  distinguished  observers  and  ana- 
lysts of  the  American  labor  market  and 
of  our  problems  of  unemployment,  re- 
training of  displaced  workers,  and 
achieving  effective  use  of  our  manpower. 
Through  our  subcommittee's  hearings, 
they  were  able  to  give  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  benefit  of  their  long  ex- 
perience and  offer  their  well-informed 
advice  concerning  the  role  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  can  play  in 
helping  us  to  solve  our  manpower 
problems. 

These  witnesses  were  not — as  the 
Reader's  Digest  falsely  states — "trotted 


out"  before  my  subcommittee  by  the  VS. 
Employment  Service.  They  appeared  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  at  my  re- 
quest, to  express  their  own  Independent 
views  as  scholars  with  nationwide  repu- 
tations. The  testimony  they  gave  was 
entirely  their  own.  It  was  not  prepared 
for  them  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, nor  did  officials  of  the  Service  at- 
tempt, in  the  slightest  degree,  to  in- 
fluence their  testimony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Informed  the 
author  of  this  article  that  he  will  be 
welcome  to  appear  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  to  offer  any  expla- 
nation ne  cares  to  make  of  his  baseless 
accusation  that  these  distinguished  wit- 
nesses were  "trotted  out"  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  We  shall  see  whether  he 
v/ishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  substantiate  his  charges. 

Before  concluding  my  analysis  of  this 
Reader's  Digest  article,  I  must  comment 
upon  the  magazine  In  which  it  appears. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  this  publication, 
it  is  notorious  as  one  of  the  most  insid- 
ious purveyors  of  rightwing  propaganda 
in  the  United  States.  In  its  pages,  each 
month,  are  many  articles  thiat  are  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  But  carefully 
planted  among  these  will  usually  be 
found  other  articles  that  have  been 
cleverly  designed  to  Infect  the  naive 
reader  with  the  reactionary  prejudices  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  publishers.  The 
huge  audience  of  the  Reader's  Digest  is 
first  lulled  into  unwarlness  by  the 
friendly,  heart-warming,  and  inspira- 
tional stories  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  magazine's  standard  material. 
Then,  in  this  receptive  mood,  the  au- 
dience is  presented  with  loaded,  deceit- 
fully worded  articles  that  seek  to  arouse 
fear  and  hatred  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  dismiss  our  grave  unemploy- 
ment problem  sis  a  statistical  hoax,  to 
portray  labor  union  members  as  the  cap- 
tives of  corrupt  and  power-mad  union 
leaders,  and  to  whip  up  mindless  antag- 
onism to  virtually  every  enll^tened  pub- 
lic program  this  country  ms  developed 
In  the  past  30  years  to  ease  the  hard- 
ships of  our  citizens  who  may  be  ill.  un- 
employed, poverty  stricken,  physically 
handicapped,  or  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  title  borne  by  this  magazine  un- 
doubtedly still  deludes  many  of  its  read- 
ers into  believing  that  it  Is  an  objective 
"digest"  of  the  best  articles  published, 
each  month,  in  other  magazines.  In 
fact,  hovvever,  many  of  the  very  articles 
that  propagate  the  ultraconservative 
biases  of  the  Reader's  Digest  publishers 
never  appear  in  another  magazine. 
They  are  the  products  of  the  Digest's 
own  staff,  or  of  other  writers  who  submit 
their  work  directly  to  the  Digest. 

"The  Great  Manpower  Grab"  is  such 
an  article.  It  is  not  "digested"  from  any 
other  source.  Indeed.  I  question 
whether  any  responsible  and  reputable 
magazine  would  have  accepted  an  article 
of  such  an  obviously  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive nature.  Articles  of  this  type, 
however,  represent  the  ideological  hook 
which  the  Reader's  Digest  regularly  con- 
ceals in  the  tasty  fare  it  presents  each 
month  to  millions  of  Americans. 
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Mr  Speaker,  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  an  assault  which 
the  Readers  Digest  made  not  long  ago 
uDon  another  branch  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  September  1961  the 
Reader's  Digest  published  an  undigested 
article  by  one  James  Daniel,  entitled 
"Let's  Look  at  Those  'Alarming'  Unem- 
ployment Figures."  This  article  attacked 
the  Integrity  of  the  economists  and  stat- 
isticians of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  Implied  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  magnify 
America's  unemployment  problem  by  de- 
liberately publishing  unreliable,  inflated 
figures  on  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers. 

The  vast  Reader's  Digest  audience  was 
exposed  to  this  unwarranted  attack  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  it  was 
carefully  sheltered  from  any  exposure  to 
the  Bureau's  response.  I  know  of  no 
other  mass  circulation  magazine  in  the 
United  States  which  does  not  afford  those 
who  have  been  maligned  and  misrepre- 
sented in  its  pages  at  least  some  oppor- 
tunity, if  only  In  the  form  of  a  brief 
letter  to  the  editor,  to  reply  to  the 
charges  made  against  them.  But  the 
Reader's  Digest  prefers  to  practice  its 
own  ugly  brand  of  hit-and-run  journal- 
ism. It  publishes  no  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor, nor  does  it  make  space  available 
in  any  other  form  to  those  seeking  to 
answer  attacks.  When  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  personally  requested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  reply  to  the  Digest's 
September  1961  attack  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  his  request  received  no 
response. 

In  December   1961.  shortly  after  the 
Reader's  Digest  published   its   charges 
against  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  William 
Proxmire.  held  hearings  on  the  problems 
Involved  in  measuring  the  number  of  un- 
employed.   The    subcommittee    Invited 
James  Daniel,  the  author  of  the  Digest 
article,  to  appear  before  it  and  discuss 
his  accusations  concerning  the  honesty 
and  validity  of  the  official  unemployment 
statistics.    Neither  letters  of  Invitation, 
nor  personal  telephone  calls  were  able  to 
persuade  Mr.  Daniel  to  come  before  the 
subcommittee.    Remaining    faithful    to 
the  hit-and-run  tactics  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  he  refused  to  give  this  congres- 
sional subcommittee  any  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  which  would  have  exposed 
the  baselessness  of  the  charges  the  Digest 
had  spread  before  millions  of  Its  readers. 
During  the  following  year,  an  inde- 
pendent committee  of  economists  and 
statisticians,  appointed  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  methods  by   which  our  unem- 
ployment  statistics    are    gathered   and 
analyzed.     This  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon,  of 
the  University  of  California,  made  its  re- 
port and  recommendations  to  President 
Kennedy  in  the  early  fall  of  1962.    The 
report  showed  that  no  grounds  whatso- 
ever existed  to  support  the  charges  the 
Reader's  Digest  had  made  against  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


I  cite  this  episode  in  order  to  Indicate 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  that  this 
current  attack  by  the  Reader's  Digest 
upon  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Is  part  of  a  pattern  which  has  ap- 
peared before.  And  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  present  attack  upon  the 
employment  service  Is  fully  as  vm justified 
as  the  Digest's  1961  attack  on  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics — the  attack  which  the 
author  did  not  dare  attempt  to  defend 
before  a  congressional  subcommittee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
warn  my  colleagues  in  this  House  that 
we  will  hear  more,  In  the  months  ahead, 
of  these  imaginary  hobgobUns  called  a 
"Federal  closed  shop"  and  a  "great  man- 
power grab."  But  there  is  no  "manpower 
grab."  It  does  not  exist.  What  does  ex- 
ist is  a  campaign,  on  the  part  of  selfish 
private  Interests,  to  cripple  our  Federal- 
State  employment  service.  This  Read- 
er's Digest  article  Is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  propaganda  efforts  that  will  be  under- 
taken in  this  continuing  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  and  slander.  Those 
who  have  mounted  this  campaign  appear 
to  have  no  scruples  which  Inhibit  them 
from  deluging  the  American  public  with 
the  grossest  distortions  of  the  employ- 
ment service's  activities.  Their  real  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  pointed  out.  is  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  slash  away  the  funds 
that  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  em- 
ployment service  to  meet  Its  growing  re- 
sponsibilities— responsibilities  that  are 
being  Imposed  upon  it  by  our  increasing 
efforts  to  conserve,  train,  and  fully  em- 
ploy of  America's  manpower  resources. 


the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  we  will  miss  him. 
The  best  of  luck  to  Jim  and  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  until  we  meet  at  the  next  "yeas 
and  nays  meeting."  good  luck,  Jim. 


James  C.  Auchinclosi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Jim  Auchincloss,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 22  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  him  during  this  period. 
I  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  know  of  his  work  in  the  committee  and 
the  contrlbutlo;i  he  has  made  to  the  out- 
standing legislative  record  of  that  most 
important  committee.  I  have  seen  him 
in  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  speak- 
ing out  for  what  he  believed  was  right. 
Jim  Auchincloss  has  been  truly  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

More  important  than  this  Is  the  fact 
that  I  have  known  Jim  Auchincloss  as 
a  friend.  I  know  of  his  sense  of  humor, 
of  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  to 
those  he  called  friend.  It  has  been  a 
high  honor  for  me  to  have  been  included 
In  that  circle  of  those  who  were  friends 
of  Jim  Auchincloss. 

He  leaves  ua  now  with  the  well  wishes 
of  all  those  who  knew  him.  I  hope  to 
know  him  In  the  years  to  come  and  to 
continue  to  enjoy  the  many  pleasant  days 
of  association  I  had  with  him  In  the  past. 
Jim  Auchincloss  brought  something  into 


Hasty  Defense  Cats  Indefensible 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stressed  many  times  in  this  body  the 
urgency  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  ac- 
cotmtabillty  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
this  Government. 

The  application  of  principles  of  econ- 
omy and  efficient  management  to  gov- 
ernmental affairs  must  not  only  be  of 
great  concern  to  Members  of  Congress, 
but  the  achievement  of  this  worthy  ob- 
jective must  be  our  constant  goal. 

It  is  for  us  to  recognize  that  our  econ- 
omy, free  enterprise  system,  and  other 
free  institutions,  Including  our  great  na- 
tional defense,  are  moving  through  a  pe- 
riod of  great,  unprecedented  change. 
We  must  keep  pace  with  national  growth 
and  the  urgent  need  for  national  devel- 
opment at  every  level  which  confronts  us 
today. 

This  means  that  we  must  give  our  at- 
tention, not  only  to  maintaining  and, 
where  necessary,  extending  the  vital 
services  of  this  Government,  but  wisely 
and  prudently  bringing  them  Into  play  as 
an  Instrument  for  furthering  the  sound 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  Nation  and  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  up  to  us  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people, 
charged  with  providing  for  the  national 
defense  and  security  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, to  realize  that  we  cannot  practice 
Indiscriminate,  meat-ax  economy  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  safety  and  secu- 
rity. We  must  not  hamper,  Impair,  or 
handcuff  our  powerful  armed  services, 
upon  which  we  must  depend  to  preserve 
our  security  and  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments to  freedom. 

Such  a  course  would  not  only  be  Ill- 
considered  economy,  but  It  could  well 
have  disastrous  results,  because  we  are 
living  In  a  very  dangerous  world,  and 
must  be  prepared  and  equipped  at  all 
times  to  meet  every  and  any  contingency 
or  emergency  that  develops  as  the  result 
of  Communist  aggression,  subversion,  or 
any  other  type  of  threat  that  would  Im- 
peril this  Nation  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  to 
the  settling  of  conflicts  and  disputes  be- 
tween nations  through  the  Instrumen- 
talities of  civilization,  through  justiciable 
agencies  and  methods,  through  rational 
arguments  and  persuasions  carried  out 
under  the  principles  of  abstract  and  ap- 
plied justice. 

Until  we  can  live  In  a  world  organized 
for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  law, 
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which  we  all  hope  for  and  strive  for,  it 
Is  necessan  for  us  to  maintain  striking 
and  def ensl  ^e  forces  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion. Until  such  time  as  we  can  manage 
through  ou'  own  good  efforts,  our  good 
will  toward  others,  our  understanding  of 
the  problen  s  of  others  and  every  meas- 
ure of  who]  Bhearted  international  coop- 
eration we  and  other  free  nations  can 
apply,  to  re  luce  or  limit  armaments  and 
to  control  thermonuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  rather  than  for  force 
and  destru<  :tion,  it  is  of  course,  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  certain  that  we  will 
remain  strc  ng  in  every  sense,  militarily, 
economical  y,  and  spiritually,  since,  vm- 
til  others  J  <  in  in  our  quest  for  universal 
peace,  that  deterrent  is  the  best  way  we 
can  defend  and  protect  our  security  and 
our  demociatic  institutions  and  the  in- 
tegrity, strsngth,  and  greatness  of  our 

coimtry. 

Let  us,  tlierefore,  be  resolved  never  to 
practice  in  Uscrlminate  economy  at  the 
expense  of  our  armed  services  and  our 
national  s  rength  and  defense.  The 
problem  of  aUileving  and  maintaining  a 
balanced  national  strength  in  all  cate- 
gories Is  an  extremely  dilBcult  one  which 
cannot  be  1  if  t  to  snap  judgments  or  pre- 
cipitate act  on. 

Such  a  program  must  be  carefully 
thought  oi  t  and  carefxilly  carried  out 
and  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
this  Congress  with  the  results  that  are 
well  knowr  to  all  of  us.  For,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  jverwhelming  strength,  which 
is  the  great  deterrent  to  war  and  aggres- 
sion, can  soy  man  doubt  that  commu- 
nism woul*  be  threatening  this  Nation 
and  even  i  lore  of  the  world  than  it  is 
threatenini :  at  present? 

For  thes ;  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
intensify  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional strength  at  satisfactory,  efiScient, 
and  adequs  te  levels. 

Until  ccmmunism  ceases  its  forays 
against  peiice,  let  us  continue  to  mount 
the  stronge  st,  most  powerful  defense  sys- 
tem in  the  |(<rorld,  because  this  is  the  way 
to  securitjj,  and  it  is  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  ]  »resent  way,  to  peace,  and  I 
think  that  fact  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  to  tie  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world  who  appear  to  be  coming  more  and 
more  to  th  s  conviction  that  competition 
with  the  free  world  in  terms  of  arma- 
ment and  J  rmed  strength  is  both  a  futil- 
ity and  a  waste  of  time  and  money  and 
a  sure  way  in  the  end  of  weakening  their 
own  falteri  Qg  systems.  Perhaps  this  will 
bring  us  lope  for  real  cooperation  for 
peace. 

I  urge,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuance  of  a  strong,  national  de- 
fease polic  r  which  will  maintain  our  na- 
tional stri  ngth  across  the  board  and 
maintain  (ur  armed  services  at  highest 
point  of  sflBciency  and  adaptation  to 
modem  de  /elopments  in  science  and  in- 
dustry, th  vt  will  command  for  us  the 
respect  of  potential  adversaries,  wher- 
ever and  \  hoever  they  may  be. 

While  a(  vanced  forms  of  missilery  are 
Increasing  y  plasring  their  part  in  our 
defense  system  we  would  make  a  great 
mistake,  hi  my  judgment,  at  this  time, 
not  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  well- 
equipped,  completely  modern  Air  Force, 
implemented  with  manned  aircraft  of 


various  necessary  types,  range,  and  pow- 
er; also  a  mobile,  mechanized,  modem 
Army,  equipped  with  latest  weapons,  and 
a  powerful,  up-to-date  Navy,  able  to 
cover  the  high  seas  with  every  compo- 
nent necessary  to  defend  the  coasts  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at 
home  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  great  contributions,  per- 
haps the  greatest  contribution  of  our  re- 
tiring, great  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  able,  patriotic,  beloved  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vis- 
soN,  has  been  his  keen  recognition  of  the 
problems  of  defense  and  his  untiring, 
brilliant  work  in  moving  doggedly  to- 
ward the  goals  he  has  urged  and 
achieved  of  providing  adequate  national 
defense.  These  efforts,  if  they  stood 
alone  in  a  long,  luminous  career  of  great 
achievement,  command  our  deepest 
gratitude. 

Oiu"  present  state  of  readiness  and 
power,  which  is  due  in  such  large  meas- 
ure to  this  great  American,  will  long  re- 
main the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  him,  and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
take  inspiration  from  the  stirring  exam- 
ple of  this  fearless,  farsighted  Ameri- 
can, and  devote  ourselves  in  a  truly  ded- 
icated spirit,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional strength  on  land.  sea.  and  in  the 
air,  and  in  space  as  well  as  in  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  areas  which 
have  always  been  so  important  to  this 
Nation,  and  never  have  been  more  im- 
portant than  they  are  today. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  at  this 
crucial  time  we  must  work  for  a  truly 
balanced  national  defense  and  avoid  the 
extremism  of  some  present  programs  of 
hasty,  ill-considered,  defehse  cuts  that 
are  dispersing  our  know-how  and  weak- 
ening our  overall  defensive  and  offensive 
posture. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  about 
many  of  the  defense  cuts  in  the  armed 
services,  starting  with  some  in  my  own 
district  and  area,  and  extending  all  over 
the  world  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  well- 
intentioned,  but  accomplished  in  a  very 
hasty  manner  without  first  giving  proper 
notice  of  intention  to  our  congressional 
committees  and  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  able,  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense  that  there 
are  some  6,000  or  8,000  installations  in 
our  defense  setup  and  that  "every  one 
of  them  is  in  jeopardy."  I  take  it  that 
this  statement  was  meant  to  pinpoint, 
and  perhaps  even  to  dramatize,  the  zeal 
for  economy  and  streamlined  efficiency 
that  moves  high  ofiRcials  of  the  Defense 
Department  these  days.  But  I  think, 
with  utmost  respect  to  those  officials, 
that  before  any  extreme,  fundamental 
cuts  are  made,  or  indeed  any  policy  look- 
ing toward  basic  curtailment  and  major 
reallnement  of  our  defense  system  Is 
undertaken.  Congress  should  be  both  ad- 
vised and  given  the  opportunity  to  assent 
to  or  dissent  from  reductions  and 
changes  proposed. 

There  are  many  in  Congress,  who,  by 
reason  of  long  years  of  service  and  ex- 
perience in  defense  matters,  are  in  a 
position  to  contribute  valuable  knowledge 
and    informed    viewpoints    to    proposed 


changes  in  the  national  defense,  and 
who,  in  addition,  under  the  Constitution, 
like  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  have 
primary  responsibility  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  for  providing  and 
maintaining  truly  adequate  defenses  and 
striking  forces  for  the  country. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  under 
these  circumstances  that  there  should 
be  considerable,  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disapproval  concerning  certain 
proposed  defense  cuts  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  handled,  as  well 
as  reported,  sweeping  changes  yet  to 
come. 

There  are  also  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  in  well-informed  channels  over 
new  weapons  and  weapon  systems  and 
the  speed,  and  lack  of  speed,  which  have 
been  utilized  administratively  to  provide 
them,  or  to  discontinue  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  defense  of  this 
country  should  be  made  subject  to  ill- 
considered,  political  argumentation,  but 
I  do  believe  that  In  matters  of  military 
development,  whether  conventional  or 
nuclear,  whether  ground,  sea,  air,  or 
space  is  involved,  the  judgment  and  opin- 
ions of  the  great  body  of  military  expert- 
ness  and  experience  that  we  have  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Nation  should  not 
lightly  be  brushed  aside  by  administra- 
tive executive  department  officials,  how- 
ever highly  placed. 

If  it  is  desirable,  as  I  believe  it  is,  to 
streamline  the  lopsided,  overweighted 
complex  of  layer  upon  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy in  the  Pentagon,  that  work  should 
be  done,  the  sooner  the  better,  and  it 
should  be  done  only  with  congressional 
knowledge,  approval,  and  collaboration. 
Very  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  our  Defense  Department  under  new 
proposals. 

Serious  charges  have  been  made  that 
we  are  lacking  in  vital  strategic  areas, 
that  research  and  development  has  been 
impeded,  that  advanced  systems  have 
been  unwarrantedly  delayed. 

How  much  have  they  been  delayed? 
To  what  extent  have  vital  programs  been 
canceled,  or  toned  down,  largely  or  prin- 
cipally to  save  money? 

Whether  our  overall,  military  and  re- 
lated space  systems  are  proceeding  on 
schedule? 

Whether  proposed  new  types  of 
manned  aircraft.. authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  by  tiie  Congress  are  going 
according  to  schedule,  or  have  been  hind- 
ered for  any  reason? 

Whether  our  military  procurement 
procedures  are  following  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Congress,  or  are  being  color- 
ably  administered  without  adherence  to 
clear,  legal  requirements,  or  other  for- 
malities, intended  and  provided  by  law? 
Whether  current  cuts  are  injuring  our 
overall  defense  potential?  Whether  these 
cuts  are  moving  too  far  and  too  deep, 
and  dispensing  with  valuable,  technical 
skills  that  are  urgently  needed  in  the 
defense  system  and  the  economy? 

These  are  questions  that  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  and  promptly  try 
to  answer.  Many  of  us  want  to  know 
where  we  stand  on  the  new,  strike  re- 
connaissance bomber,  and  our  anti- 
satellite  systems,  our  over-the-horizon 
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xijiBX,  our  Nike  X,  antiballlstic  missile, 
our  attack  naval  aircraft  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

Many  would  like  to  know,  too,  m  the 
light  of  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
why  there  has  been  such  a  delay  in  pro- 
viding suitable  airworthy  aircraft  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  that  exasperating 
operation,  and  what  real  conditions  are 
today  regarding  the  quality  and  techni- 
cal efficiency  of  the  planes  that  American 
boys  are  using  in  this  strangest  of  all 
wars  in  which  many  have  given  their 
lives. 

Congress  would  like  to  know,  I  think, 
how  refinements  of  the  Nike-Zeus  system 
and  the  aircraft  Thor  rocket  are  working 

out. 

I  think  the  question  is  not  so  much 
what  our  strength  is  now  in  terms  of 
military  power  and  potential  for  the 
next  several  years.  The  real  question 
is  whether  we  are  maintaining  our  pro- 
gram in  research  and  development  of 
new  concepts  and  ideas  in  weapon  sys- 
tems, in  communications,  in  marmed  air- 
craft, and  in  the  phasing  of  these  ad- 
vances efficiently  and  effectively  into  our 
armed  services. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  an  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions  to  raise  them  and 
take  no  further  action.  The  times  and 
the  climatic  movements  jof  history  are 
too  grave  for  that. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  have  concrete  satis- 
factory answers  to  all  questions  of  our 
defenses.  We  normally  would  not  expect 
voluntarily  to  get  them  in  entirety  from 
administrative  officials.  We  can  get 
them  best  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
course  of  appropriate  inquiry  and  hear- 
ings by  the  committees  of  Congress 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
proper  defense  of  the  United  States. 

As  in  other  areas,  questions  of  this 
type  and  gravity  should  be  examined 
by  the  Congress  in  collaboration  with 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
I  personally  believe  that  one  of  the  com- 
pelling tasks  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress should  be  to  give  all  these  questions 
of  the  national  strategic,  tactical,  logis- 
tical, operational,  organizational,  and 
procuremental  and  the  rest,  closest  at- 
tention. 

To  my  mind,  only  a  very  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  complete  defense  and  mil- 
itary posture  would  suffice  to  let  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  know 
where  we  stand,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

A  study  of  policy  and  its  implementa- 
tion and  any  inadequacies  that  appear  or 
shortcomings  that  may  exist — manpow- 
er, hardware,  equipment,  production,  and 
procurement.  * 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  un- 
derestimate either  the  intelligence,  the 
intellectual  potential  or  the  progress  that 
other  nations  have  made  in  this  and 
other  important  fields,  and  I  make  spe- 
cific and  special  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress which  Russia  has  made. 

We  should  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  security  of  this  country 
and  the  world,  our  safety,  future  well- 
being  and  welfare  might  well  depend  up- 


on some  scientific  breakthrough  that  is 
accomplished  in  the  next  few  years. 

If  any  potential  enemy  should  accom- 
plish this  breakthrough,  it  might  well 
overnight  outmode  our  entire  defense 
structure  and  its  related  supports  and 
leave  us  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  working  for  the  destruction  of 
our  political  and  economic  systems,  as 
well  as  our  liberties. 

For  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  temporize  with  this  type  of  sit- 
uation, and  I  think  we  must  move  to 
make  as  sure  as  we  reasonably  can,  that 
ever3^hing  is  being  done,  that  can  be 
done,  to  keep  our  defense  system  and  our 
Nation  strong  and  powerful  in  every 
sense  and  thoroughly  competitive  in  sci- 
entific research  and  development  as  in 
other  matters,  so  as  to  insure  as  best 
we  can  under  the  circumstances  that  this 
Nation  will  not  be  left  in  the  lurch  in  the 
field  of  scientific  inquiry  and  progress  or 
in  the  implementation  of  a  truly  ade- 
quate national  defense,  because,  vmtil 
world  conditions  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Communist  world  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  agree  upon  disarmament,  control  of 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  energy,  and 
set  up  a  true  rule  of  law  under  judicial 
institutions  in  this  world  and  establish 
wholehearted  cooperation  for  peace  and 
betterment,  rather  than  destruction,  this 
Nation  must  be  prepared,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  prepare  itself  better,  to  meet 
evefy  eventuality,  every  contingency, 
every  challenge,  that  involves  the  secu- 
rity, safety,  and  freedom  of  our  shores 
and  our  people  and  our  friends  and  allies 
of  the  free  world. 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  gamble,  in  terms 
of  ill-advised  economy  of  dangerous  risks 
with  the  security  and  freedom  of  the 
country  and  I  hope  and  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  desist  from 
doing  so  in  the  interest  of  our  defense- 
supporting  economy  and  our  own  safety. 


Hon.   James  C.   Anchindoss:    A 
American  Congressman 


Great 


AucHiNCLOss  contributed  his  great  vi- 
sion and  talent  to  the  shaping  of  the  gi- 
gantic Interstate  Highway  System,  now 
under  construction  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  contributed  mightily  to  all 
of  the  important  pubUc  works  projects  ^ 
over  which  this  committee  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Never  one  to  shirk  any  responsibility 
he  was  asked  to  assume,  he  consented  to 
serve  and  he  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice upon  the  District  of  Colimibia  Com- 
mittee, an  assignment  which  many  of 
us  seek  to  avoid  because  of  the  press  of 
other  committee  duties.  This  is  a  job 
which  seldom  leads  to  glory  smd  really 
very  little  appreciation,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary function;  and  Jim  Auchincloss  ful- 
filled it  with  intelligence  and  devotion  to 
the  people  of  the  District. 

Although  bothered  by  arthritis  in  re- 
cent years,  he  still  retained  his  unfail- 
ing simny  disposition,  his  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  warm  friendliness.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  Chsunber. 
He  leaves  with  the  deep  affection  and 
good  will  of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  has  been  one  ofniffey  most  loyal 
friends  ever  since  he  entered  this  House. 
Personally,  it  will  never  seem  the  same 
without  him. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever 
had  in  this  Congress — Jim  Auchin- 
closs— has  decided  to  retire  after  22 
years  of  important  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  House  and  after  a  life- 
time of  active  labor  in  other  public  and 
business  responsibilities.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  one  so  accustomed  to  arduous 
work  all  his  life  would  ever  go  into  full 
retirement,  and  I  confidently  expect  Jim 
will  be  as  busy  as  usual  in  the  years 
ahead  in  some  activity  which  he  enjoys. 
He  has  served  his  country  faithfully  in 
both  war  and  in  peace. 

As  high-ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Congressman 


Aiken  and  Prouty  Charge  Politics  With 
REA  Voting  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  30  years,  through  every  adminis- 
tration. Republican  or  Democratic,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
remained  strong  and  healthy  because  it 
has  been  kept  out  of  politics. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  Vermont 
and  throughout  the  country,  sordid  at- 
tempts are  being  made  by  overly  ambi- 
tious men  to  drag  the  good  name  of  REA 
into  the  arena  of  shabby  politics. 

Even  the  most  valiant  fighters  for  REA 
are  being  characterized  as  enemies  of 
rural  electrification,  as  Senator  George 
D.  Aiken  pointed  out  in  his  speech  given 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 

This  speech  pins  down  for  all  time 
and  fully  exposes  the  ugly  tactics  which 
may  weaken  or  ultimately  destroy  the 
REIA  program. 

To  enlighten  and  inform  those  who 
may  be  unaware  of  how  REA  matters  are 
being  distorted  for  political  purposes,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  splendid 
speech  by  Vermont's  senior  Senator. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  performance  chart 
which  proves  clearly  that  REA  programs 
have  made  great  strides  under  both 
Democrats  and  Repubhcans,  and  as  a 
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who  has  always  supported 

my  entire  14-year  service  in 

take  pride  in  that  bipartisan 
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since  I  have  been  Aown  there — 
there  24  years — for  the  first  20 
aEA  had  no  trouble  whatsoever 
branch  of  Congress  and  had  no 
the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
then  in  1962  they  put  a  con- 
on  REA  which  was  started  by 
companies  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
Plorlda,    Mississippi,     and 
Now,  first  let  us  understand  that 
c(^perative  Is  set  up  under  State 
hank  goodness,  Vermont  Is  one 
States   that  has  good   laws 
REA   co-op   operation,   but   the 
the  cooperatives  is  carried  by 
the    Federal    Government.      So 
from  these  Southern  States. 
happy  to  say  that  none  of  our 
utility  corporations  from  Ver- 
jolned  in.  at  least  openly.     As 
the  attacks  have  come  from 
1  touthem  States  who  are  fronting 
others,    and    their    aim    Is    to 
financing  of  the  rural   electric 
,  thinking  in  that  way  they  can 
down,  forcing  them  to  sell  out 
or  at  least  beat  them  down 
are  not  as  potent  and  effective 
now. 
that  for  a  long  time  the  rural 
ves  have  borrowed  money 
federal  Government  for  2  percent, 
to  enable  them  to  extend  lines 
settled  areas  where  the  public 
could  not  afford  to  go  and 
14  percent  or  whatever  it  Is  that 
they  have  to  have  over  and  above 
but  this  2-percent  Interest  to  the 
is  called,  by  the  opposition,  a 
it   is   a    pretty   small   subsidy 
;o  the  tax  benefits  which  the  utll- 
have   received   by  virtue  of 
legislation  and  largess  from  the 
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Federal  Government.  Now  I  have  been  In 
the  midst  of  a  lot  of  these  fights.  I  am  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  which  handles 
the  REA  Itself  and  I  am  on  the  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  which  deter- 
mines the  appropriations  for  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  I  have  been  In  the 
midst  of  these  fights  and  the  number  of  us 
who  have  been  standing  up  and  fighting  (for 
your  program)  has  been  diminishing  year  by 
year.  We  still  have  members  of  both  parties 
who  will  stand  up  and  fight  but  we  still  have 
Increasing  courage  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion who  would  like  to  whittle  down  the 
operations  of  this  great  cooperative  enter- 
prise. 

The  opposition  has  gained  on  us  in  several 
ways.    You  know  when  a  cooperative  needed 
more  power,  they  used  to  go  to  the  REA  In 
Washington  and  borrow  money  for  a  power- 
plant.      Now,    they    are    told    that    In    order 
to  get  money  for  generating  and  transmis- 
sion, they  must  show  that  they  can  produce 
th^t  power  at  a   lower  cost   than   they  can 
buy  it  from  the  local  power  company.    That 
sounds  very  good,  but  a  power  plant  today 
(again  to  make  low-cost  electricity)  must  be 
of  considerable  size  and  very  few  REA's  by 
themselves    could    afford    the    cost    and    It 
would  be  high-cost  production — so  we  say 
a  dozen  of  them  get  together,  or  six  or  eight 
of  them  get  together,  and  say,  "We  will  bor- 
row money  for  a  powerplant  for  all  of  them." 
The  power  company  says,  "We  will  sell  you 
the  power  for  less  than  you  can  produce  the 
power  for  this  REA  here"  and  that  Is  prob- 
ably true,  but  you  take  the  other  coopera- 
tives who  may  be   located  50  or  100  miles 
away  and  equally  dependent  on  the  source 
of  power  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  through  the  nose.    So  that  while  the 
proposal    they    make    shows    that    they    can 
produce  power  for  less  than  the  cooperative 
can,  sounds  good  on  the  surface,  there  Is  a 
catch  to  it  which  is  designed  to  cripple  the 
REA  cooperatives  themselves. 

Now  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
attack  is  being  carried  on — one  is  what  they 
call  a  section  5  loan.  This  comes  right  home 
to  you  here.  As  far  as  generating  and  trans- 
mission loans  go,  you  are  not  Immediately 
affected,  but  the  section  5  loans,  the  money 
which  you  borrow  to  buy  the  appliances  pur- 
chased by  you  cooperative  members — the 
money  which  buys  the  milking  machine  or 
the  washing  machine  or  whatever  appliances 
you  may  be  buying  does  affect  you.  Dp  to 
this  year.  It  has  been  possible  to  borrow  that 
money  as  usual.  This  year  our  cooperatives 
have  been  coming  down  to  Washington,  go- 
ing to  Mr.  Clapp  of  the  REA  and  trying  to 
borrow  the  money  and  he  says,  "No,  no.  our 
policy  has  changed.  You  have  got  to  get 
It  from  the  local  bank."  The  local  bank  says. 
"We  don't  want  your  business,  we  don't 
make  any  money  on  a  $50  or  $100  loan."  So 
there  you  are.  I  want  to  say  that  Walter 
Cook  has  been  down  there  at  least  three 
times,  I  think,  this  year  fighting  to  continue 
the  8ection-5-loan  work  for  this  cooperative 
and  I  have  been  working  with  him.  I  have 
been  getting  after  Mr.  Clapp  and  telling  him 
that  he  should  make  these  loans  where  local 
banks  are  not  willing — I  will  not  say  not 
willing — I  will  say,  reluctant  to  take  the 
business  because  they  cannot  make  any  mon- 
ey on  loans  that  size  and   the  last  I  heard 


electric  cooperatives  were  to  be  the  key 
agencies  In  expanding  businesses  in  the 
area  served  by  the  cooperatives  and  It  looked 
kind  of  promising.  Do  you  know  how  many 
loans  they  made  under  that  RAD  program 
In  the  United  States  this  year?  Just  exact- 
ly three  up  to  last  of  September.  Whether 
they  will  Improve  the  situation  any  under 
the  President  Johnson's  poverty  program  op 
not.  I  don't  know  at  this  time  because  they 
have  not  come  out  with  the  program  In 
full. 

One  other  thing  we  got  clipped  on  was 
the   other  tax   bill — this   Is  not   a  partisan 
matter — and  I  am  not  getting  into  politics. 
I  am  Just  giving  you  the  facts  as  they  oc- 
curred.   The  last  tax  bill  passed  last  Febru- 
ary gave  the  utility  companies  another  good 
big  chunk  of  benefits.     And  to  make  sure 
that  no  State  or  anyone  would  require  them 
to  pass  those  benefits  on  to  the  purchasers 
of   power,   there   was  written   into  the  law 
a  provision  which  virtually  prohibited  the 
flow-through  of  benefits  to  consumers.    This 
section  of  the  bill  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
municipal    electric    plants    and    the    rural 
electric  cooperatives.    I  faced  It  on  the  floor 
of  the   Senate,   as  did  Senator  Protttt.     I 
Inserted  letters  from  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  also  from  the  Munici- 
pal Public  Power  Association,  but  we  were 
beaten  by  a  vote  of  43  to  48.    And  now  when 
the  power  company  says,   "Oh,  no;    we  are 
not  going  to  pass  those  benefits  on  (to  the 
consvuners) — In  fact.  Congress  doesn't  want 
us  to" — they  are  telling  you  the  truth.    We 
were   licked   and    that   is   all   there  was  to 
it  but  a   few  years   ago  we   wouldn't  have 
gotten  licked.     That's  what  makes  me  feel 
bad.    Senator  Proxmire,  from  Wisconsin,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  knock  this  section 
out  and.  as  I  say.  we  tried  to  knock  it  out. 
Senator   Proutt  and  I   both   voted   against 
It  and  we  were  defeated.     The  provision  In 
the  act  which  blocked  the  flow-through  of 
beneflts  from  the  utility  companies  to  the 
consumers  was  supported  by  Senator  Lono 
of  Louisiana.    You  can  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  the  NRECA  was  sending 
out  ratings  of  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
members  of  cooperatives  all  over  the  coun- 
try showing  Senator  Long  had  three  times 
as  good   a   rating  as  I   did.     In  fact,  they 
reported  that  I  voted  against  the  rural  elec- 
tric   cooperatives    28    times    and    for   them 
only   34    times   over    a   period    of   years.     I 
have  been  waiting  patiently  for  a  retraction 
or  an  explanation  of  that  rating.    It  Is  not 
only  false  to  me,  but  It  is   false  to  other 
people,   too,   and  I   advise   you   not  to  pay 
any  attentlon'^o  It  because  it  Is  rigged  and, 
to   the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  not 
voted  against  REA  or  worked  against  them 
In  any  way  since  I  have  been  down  there 
and  I  am  naturally  quite  resentful  that  this 
report  should  have  been  sent  out  to  all  the 
"  REA  members  all  over  the  country.     Fthlnk 
the  explanation  Is  that  In  making  up  the 
voting  record,  a  lot  of  Issues  were  included 
which   we   might  call   Ideological   questions 
which  had  little  to  do  with  the  work  (baslo 
or  original )  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
themselves. 

So  I  am  giving  you  the  facts  on  this.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  lost  quite  a  lot  of 
my  respect  for  the  national  organization  and 
Its  general  manager.  I  do  not  take  directions 
from  this  national  organization   which  ap- 


from   Mr.   Clapp   was   on   October    1    saying     parently  has  too  many  other  Interests  but  I 


that  he  got  some  more  material  from  Walter 
and  they  would  go  over  It,  and  over  It.  and 
over  It,  and  see  what  It  reads  like.  I've  got 
an  Idea  that  probably  after  November  4, 
Walter,  you  may  get  some  decision  but  I  am 
afraid  It  will  not  be  good  unless  someone  here 
tells  Mr.  Clapp  what  I  have  been  saying  In 
which  case  he  might  change  his  mind  and 
decide  to  make  the  loan  to  you.  I  hope  that 
is  true. 


do  listen  to  the  Vermont  electric  coopera- 
tives— and  I  tell  you  now — I  came  close  to 
making  a  promise — that  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  speed  your  work  here  in  the  State  • 
of  Vermont,  but  when  you  need  something, 
I  want  to  hear  from  Walter  Cook.  SaUey 
Ennis,  or  Ruby  Snow  and  I  don't  want  some 
so-and-so  in  Washington  coming  to  me  and 
telling  me  what  you  think.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  directly.    Your  managers  and  your  dlrec- 


Two  or  three  years  ago  you  remember  they     tors  are  fighting  for  you  every  minute  and  I 
set  up  the  rural  area  development,  the  rural     Intend  to  fight  with  them.    Thank  you. 
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Huroi  electrification  program.  28  years  old  terest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  be  honored.    May  he  be  spared  for  many 

Dirtribution  loans:  States  is  always  paramount.  more  years  to  observe  the  benefits  of  his 

20    years    Democrat    ad-  Jim  Auchxncloss  will  go  down  in  his-  brilliant  leadership. 

ministration $2,655,014,286  to^y  ^s  one  of  the  great  Congressmen                       

8   years    Republican    ad-  ^j^^j  Q^e  of  the  great  Republicans.    We  ^-^'^^'—~ 

ministration         -— $1. 055, 562, 544  ^in  miss  his  genial  and  affable  manner.  *«        j        .    a           i- u 

customers  adcgd^farms)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  memory  of  the  man  from  New  Summary    of    Record    and    Accompbsh- 

'°minlstration 4.694,621  Jersey  will  long  remain  with  US.  ments  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

'  Jo'Sr.Sr.''".''"..!!:         1,  =67.  o«                     M«"  D"if  *•  88*  CO.V... 

Generation  loans:  ■ 

20    years    Democrat    ad-  The  Honorable  Luis  Mnnoz-Marin  EXTENSION  OP  REMARB^S 

ministration $1,074,423,098                                         q, 

'  SJuT'T...T.      $514,062,479  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^q^    miWK  D.   MILLS 

OF 

Telephone  program,  15  years  old  or  Arkansas 

Telephone  loans :  HON.    E.    L.    BARTLETT  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  mCtrati?n"°TA..!^:      $458. 647. 116  °-  '^'"^  Saturday,  Octolyer  3. 1964 

8    years     Republican     ad-  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  ^E  UNITED  STATES  ^^    ^^^       ^^    ^    ^^^^^_  ^^^  ^^^_ 

t      rsTdded' $630,680,973  Saturday,  October  3. 1964  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ys  and  Means  has  again 

^7^  °^e"rs     Democrat     ad-  Mr.  BARTLETT.   Mr.  President,  at  the  completed  one  of  the  busiest  and  one 

ministration 797, 836  end  of  this  year  one  of  the  great  states-  of  the  most  productive  periods  in  its  en- 

8   years    Republican    ad-  men   of   the   free   world,  Luis  Mufioz-  tire  history.     The  jurisdiction  of  this 

ministration 1,175,227  Marin,  will  relinquish  the  governorship  committee,  as  is  well  known,  is  exceed- 

^^__^^__^__  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  ingly  broad  and  complex,  including  leg- 

^^~™^^^'"^~~  The  decision  to  step  down  was  his  own.  islation   which   affects   the   day-to-day 

,  Fortunately   for   Puerto   Rico   and   the  economics  and  activities  of  all  of  our 

James  C.  Auchmcloss  United  States,  he  will  continue  in  public  citizens.     During  the  second  session  of 

life  in  a  lesser  capacity  and  will  lend  the  88th  Congress  just  concluded,  the 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  his  great  talents  when  they  are  needed,  committee  considered  and  reported  leg- 

or  Puerto  Rico  today  is  not  only  a  beau-  islation  in  every  major  area  of  its  juris- 

unN     lAMPC  r    riFVFIANn  tiful  tropical  island  and  a  delight  to  tour-  diction. 

nun.  JAmta  V,.  v^lcvclahu  ^^^g.  ^  ^5  ^  ge^t  of  industry  and  trade.  To  afford  some  indication  of  the  ac- 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^itjj    q_    soundly    diversified    economy,  complishments  of  the  committee  in  each 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Many  of  America's  largest  industries  op-  of  these  major  areas  during  the  past  2 

Saturday  October  3, 1964  evAte  manufacturing  plants  there,  and  years,  four  major  measures  stand  out  as 

'                o!      I,      /^  ^^^  °^^^  ^^^  established  every  year.  prime  examples. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  Con-  r^j^^^  economic  growth  during  the  era  in  the  field  of  internal  revenue  taxa- 

gressman  James  C.  Auchincloss  known  ^^  j^uis  Munoz-Marin  has  transformed  tion,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  represents 

affectionately  as  Jim  to  his  many  friends,  p^erto  Rico  from  the  poverty  level  to  a  the  largest  single  tax  cut  in  the  history 

wUl   be   retiring    in   January    after   22  p^^^g  ^^^^  ^  standard  of  living  weU  above  of  the  United  States.     In  addition  to 

years   of   distinguished   service  jn   «ie  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^gj.  tropical  area  of  com-  this  very  significant  reduction  in  the 

Congress.     While    I    had    the    distinct  parable  population.    Its  per  capita  In-  burdens  carried  by  the  American  citizens, 

pleasure  of  serving  with  him  for  2  years.  ^^^^  ^^^  compares  with  those  in  West-  the  Revenue  Act  of   1964  made  many 

and  I  wish  it  had  been  for  a  longer  period.  ^^^  Europe,  and  there  is  reason  for  hope  beneficial  changes  in  the  Internal  Rev- 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  colleagues  on  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  eventually  approach  that  of  gnue  Code.    A  second  major  example  in 

both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  saymg  that  his  the  United  States  itself .  the  area  of  internal  revenue  taxation 

presence  m  this  Chamber  will  be  missed  Muiioz-Marin's    administration    quite  is  the  Interest  Equalization  Act  of  1964, 

greatly  during  the  coming  years.  properly  placed  great  stress  on  improv-  a  measure  which  became  necessary  to 

During  my  2  years  in  the  Congress.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^g  standards  of  the  Puerto  help  correct  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 

JiM  has  given  me  wise  counsel  on  the  ^.^^^  people,  but  it  did  much  more  than  cit  and  which  was  put  into  effect  in  1964. 

important  issues  which  have  confronted  ^^^^     j^  educated  the  people  to  a  full  m  the  field  of  social  security  legisla- 

us.    Serving  with  him  on  the  Committee  appreciation  of  democratic  government  tion,  the  committee  reported  the  "Social 

on  Public  Works,  a  committee  on  w^^^  ^^^    ^j^^    freedoms    and    opportunities  Lcurity    Amendments    of    1964,"    H.R. 

he  has  been  the  ranking  minority  mem-  democracy  offers.     It  also   encouraged  ii865,  which  unfortunately  due  to  the 

Der  tor  6  years,  nas  ^aeea  oeen  a  re-  their  interests  in  their  rich  cultural  her-  controversy    over   certain    amendments 

warding  experience     On  that  committee  ^^  ^°             ^   ^^^  ^^   ^^s  not  enacted 

wir^hin 'm^thP  JpvPinSr?  of  leSl"  T^e  result  is  that  the  Puerto  Rican  fnto  law.    A  second  major  example  in 

«Hnn  in^fhP  hp.f  In^^rP^f^n^VS  of  th;  of  today  is  a  proud  man.  who  possesses  the  social  security  field  was  H.R.  9393, 

npnn?P  freedom,    and    dignity.      He    has    self-  a  bill  which  made  it  possible  for  the  De- 

SiM   AUCHMCLOSS  ably  demonstrated  respect,  not  the  apathy  of  the  colonial  P^^tment  of  f  alth^  E^^^^ 

his  ability  to  get  to  the  essentials  of  im-  f ^a.    He  has  a  special  identity.    He  has  fare  to  award  f;^^^,^^^^^^^  ^^?"^"  ^^^^ 

portant  legislation.     Hi.  keen  percep-  learned  to  hve  with  the  United  States  fits  ^o  many  ti^ous^^^^^ 

tion  of  reality  added  much  to  the  im-  without  being  overwhelmed  by  it  T^^°^^J?;^i\'!?J'if  r^^^^^^^ 

provement  of  legislation  in  the  Congress.  Many  people  believed  a  generation  ago  due  to  tl^e  technical  requirements  of  the 

Should  the  Republicans  have  been  for-  that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  could  not  existing  legislation 

tunate  enough  to  have  become  a  major-  achieve  this  seremty  without  becoming  In  the  field  o^^^^riff  and  custom  law 

ity  in  the  Congress,  Jim   Auchincloss  an  independent  nation.     Luis  Munoz-  the  committee  reported  HJl.  1J253   the 

would  have  been  an  outstanding  commit-  Marin  came  to  realize  early  in  his  ca-  "Tariff     Classification    Act     of     1964^ 

tee  chairman,  and  he  would  have  guided  reer    that    independence    would    mean  Again  unfortunately    this  measure  was 

the  committee  with  an  effectiveness  and  hopeless    poverty    for   his   people.     He  not  finally  enacted  into  law  because  of 

thoroughness  which  this  congress  rarely  sought    and    eventually    achieved,    by  the  controversy  which  arose  over  a^^^^ 

sees  means  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  status  ments  added  in  the  other  body  during  the 

Since  Jim  came  to  the  Congress  in  that  has  given  the  Puerto  Rican  people  closing  days  of  the  second  session 
January  1943,  five  Presidents  of  this  Na-  an  identity  without  depriving  them  of  In  addition  to  the  above  examples,  it 
tion  have  transmitted  their  legislative  any  of  their  rights  and  opportunities  was  necessary  for  the  committee  to  con- 
proposals  to  this  body,  and  Jim  Atjchin-  as  Americans.  sider  and  report  legislation  m  the  area 
cLoss  acted  on  these  matters  with  a  bi-  This  was  a  monumental  accomplish-  of  the  public  debt,  specincaiiy  Dnjs  ex- 
partisan  fairness.    In  his  mind  the  in-  ment,  for  which  Luis  Mufios  will  long  tending  the  debt  ceiling,  and  legislation 
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measures  indicate  the 
productive  activity  of  the 
Ways  and  Means,  but  that 
obscure  the  fact  that  the  com- 
reported  and  there  was  en- 
many  additional  bills  of 
i^iport. 
pointed  out  in  the  past,  and 
without  reservations,  the 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
devoted   themselves   dill- 
jonscientiously  to  the  heavy 
committee.    The  members 
have  been  assiduous  in 
responsibilities  and  in  the 
3f  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
dally  throughout  two  ses- 
of  the  nature  of  the  work 
it  was  again  necessary 
many  executive  sessions  for 
of  the  complex  meas- 
he  committee  had  before  it. 
individual  members  of  the 
lave  of   course  not  always 
1  of  the  measures  considered 
certainly  every  mem- 
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Ta^le  1. — Hearings  held  by  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  8Slh  Cong. 
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ber  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  work  which 
he  has  done  and  the  record  which  he  has 
established. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous 
past  occasions,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  nature  of  legislation  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  Is  quite  complex  and 
is  of  vital  importance  to  each  and  every 
American  citizen  and  to  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  that  our 
committee  must  always  proceed  with 
great  caution,  prudence,  care  and  states- 
manship in  carrying  out  the  legislative 
responsibilities  which  we  have. 

During  the  course  of  this  Congress  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held  pub- 
lic or  executive  hearings  on  a  total  of  59 
days,  exclusive  of  executive  sessions,  and 
has  directly  received  testimony  from 
more  than  645  Individuals  during  those 
hearings.  In  addition,  comments,  rec- 
ommendations, and  statements  of  views 
were  received  for  the  printed  record  from 
many  hundreds  of  other  interested  per- 
sons and  organizations.  The  hearings 
are  printed  in  25  volumes  covering  ap- 
proximately 9,000  pages  of  testimony. 
Table  1,  which  follows,  shows  the  subject 
and  the  details  of  these  hearings: 


fore  the  committee.  For  the  further  in- 
formation of  the  Members,  I  shall  insert 
at  this  point  table  3  which  sets  forth  the 
statistics  on  the  status  of  the  bills  re- 
ported by  the  committee  during  this 
Congress: 

Table  3. — Status  of  bills  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
88th  Cong. 


Subject 


'  tner  «se 
(f 


Tax  Act  of  I0«3. 

In  debt  ceiling 

beer  concentrate 

the  aged  •- 


Number  of 
days 


Number  of 
witnesses 


Number  of 
pages 


Numiier  of 
volumes 


26 
1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
5 


267 
3 

12 
4 

2S 
2 
0 


4.036 
73 

112 
75 

540 
55 

127 


2D  SESS. 


Medical  care  fo^  the  aged  *.. -. 

Tempgvary  inc  ease  In  debt  ceUtng  and  extension 

certain  excise  ax  rates  (executive  hearing) 

Federal  excise  t  X  structure 


of 


13 


174 

2 
144 


2.502 

58 
1.421 


59 


&45 


8.999 


'  Hearing?  weje  then  suspended  until  Jan.  20,  1964.    See  "Medical  care  for  the  age<i"  umier  2d  sess. 
»  Resumed  frcjn  Nov.  22,  1963.    There  was  a  total  of  10  days  of  hearings. 


to  the  public  hearings, 
course  of  the  88th  Congress 
on  Ways  and  Means 
session  166  times. 
,296  public  and  private  bills 
introduced  in  the  House 
course  of  this  Congress,  there 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a  total  of  2.163  bills  and 
n  addition  to  the  51  executive 
In  addition,  17  mes- 
President  of  the  United 
on  subjects  within  the  juris- 
he  coimnlttee.    Of  the  total 
bills  and  resolutions,  there 
bills.  680  tarliT  bills,  and 
security  bills,  in  addition  to 
of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
within  the  committe's  jvuls- 
represents  more  than  one- 
the  public  bills  and  resolu- 
In  the  House  of  Repre- 
in   this  Congress.    Table   2, 
sets  forth  the  breakdown 


of  the  measures  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee: 
Table  2. — Bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the 

Committee    on    Ways    and    Means,    88th 

Cong.,  by  category 

Tax 918 

Social   security.- 453 

TarlSr 680 

Miscellaneous 115 


su(h 

tiX 


tills 


Tils 


Total 2. 164 

During  this  Congress,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  total  of  77  bills,  which 
breaks  down  as  follows:  25  tax  bills,  34 
tariff  bills,  11  social  security  bills,  and  7 
miscellaneous  type  bills.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  committee  to  report  from 
time  to  timte  omnibus  legislation  which. 
statisticaUjr;  appears  as  one  bill  but 
whicli«faf^ct  may  combine  the  provisions 
or  subjects  covered  in  a  large  number  of 
Individual  bills  which  were  pending  be- 


Social 

MLs. 

Tax 

secu- 

Tariff 

ceUa- 

Total 

rity 

neous 

Reported  to  House 

25 

11 

>34 

n 

"77 

Passed  lIou.se 

23 

11 

'28 

>7 

'■69 

Report eii  to  Senate . . . 

IS 

11 

«25 

>7 

"61 

I'ltssed  .^enate 

18 

U 

»25 

'7 

"61 

Knacted  into  law 

17 

10 

22 

26 

»55 

'  Includes  2  concurrent  resolutions. 

■  Includes  1  Senate  bill. 

'  Includes  1  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  for  the  information 
of  the  Members,  there  is  presented  be- 
low a  brief  summary  and  digest  of  all 
bills  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  88th  Con- 
press,  including  a  statement  of  the  stage 
in  the  legislative  process  reached  by  each 
bill: 

Summary  of  Bills  and  Resoldtions  Reportii) 
From  the  Committze  on  Wats  and  Means 
During  the  88th  Congress 

I.    the  revenue  act  of  1964 

H.R.  8363,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88-272, 
signed  February  26,  1964:  This  legislation 
provided  the  largest  tax  reduction  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States — $11.5  billion 
annually.  The  President  submitted  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  tax  cut  and  other  struc- 
tural revisions  In  our  Federal  tax  system 
early  in  1963.  There  followed  some  13 
months  of  assiduous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  congressional  and  depart- 
mental staffs  during  which  various  alterna- 
tives and  ramifications  of  the  President's 
proposals  were  analyzed  and  evaluated  in  the 
most  minute  detail  and  the  comments  from 
thousands  of  Individuals  and  groups  were  " 
received  and  carefvilly  considered.  Although 
the  bill  as  ultimately  enacted  Into  law  modi- 
fled  and  revised  the  President's  original  rec- 
ommendations— for  Instance,  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
capital  gains — the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  con- 
stitutes a  dramatic  and  historic  effort  in 
loosening  the  constraints  the  tax  system  had 
Imposed  on  our  free  enterprise  system. 

In  general,  this  legislation  provides  tax 
Incentives  designed  to  bring  about  a  higher 
level  of  economic  activity,  fuller  use  of  our 
manpower,  more  Intensive  and  prosperous 
use  of  our  plant  and  equipment,  and  with 
the  Increases  In  wages,  salaries,  profits,  con- 
sumption and  Investment,  It  is  expected 
there  will  be  Increases  In  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. A  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bin  follows: 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  reduce  the 
tax  rates  for  both  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. The  Individual  income  tax  rates  are 
reduced  from  a  range  of  20  to  91  percent  to 
rates  ranging  from  16  to  77  percent  In  1964 
and  from  14  to  70  percent  In  1965.  The  with- 
holding rate  of  tax  v/as  reduced  from  18  to  14 
percent  effective  shortly  after  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  tax  rate  for  corporations  Is 
reduced  from  52  to  50  percent  In  1964  and 
to  48  percent  In  1965  and  the  rate  applicable 
to  the  first  $25,000  of  corporate  Income,  be- 
ginning In  1964,  Is  reduced  from  30  to  20 
percent.  In  addition,  corporations  are  placed 
on  a  full  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  all  of  their 
corporate  tax  liability  above  $100,000  so  that 
this  liability  eventually  wUl  be  payable  In 
the  year  In  which  earned. 
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The  Investment  credit  provision  of  prior 
law  was  amended  In  several  respects.  That 
provision  permits  a  taxpayer  to  reduce  his 
tax  liability  by  a  tax  credit  amounting  to  7 
percent  of  the  cost  of  depreciable  machinery 
^d  equipment  which  he  puts  Into  opera- 
tion. In  addition,  prior  law  provided  the 
amount  of  the  credit  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  basis  on  which  depreciation  allow- 
ances are  computed.  The  most  significant 
respect  In  which  that  provision  was  amended 
was  to  repeal  the  requirement  for  a  down- 
ward adjustment  In  basis  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit  (the  so-called  Long  amend- 
ment). In  addition,  lessees  of  distributors 
are  to  base  their  Investment,  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  credit,  on  the  "fair  market 
value"  of  the  equipment  rather  than  its 
cost.  Escalators  and  elevators  are  added  to 
the  category  of  items  eligible  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  In  the  case  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  act  provides  that  the 
agencies  are  not  to  require  the  "flow 
through"  to  the  consumer  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Investment  credit  at  any  time  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  others,  only  over  the  life  of  the 
asset. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  alleviate  hardship: 

(1)  A  minimum  standard  deduction  Is 
provided  of  $300  for  each  taxpayer  plus  an 
extra  $100  for  each  additional  exemption, 
Including  the  additional  exemptions  for  tax- 
payers aged  65  or  over,  or  blind,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,000. 

(2)  The  deduction  for  expenses  of  child 
care  and  care  of  disabled  dependents  Is 
liberalized  by  raising  the  limit  of  children 
covered  to  those  under  13  years  of  age,  by 
increasing  the  maximum  deduction  to  $900 
in  the  case  of  two  or  more  dependents,  and 
by  increasing  the  Income  limitation  for 
married  women  from  $4,500  to  $6,000. 

(3)  The  1 -percent  floor  on  deductions  of 
medicine  and  drug  expense  for  taxpayers  over 
65  is  eliminated. 

(4)  The  provisions  governing  deduction  of 
moving  expenses  are  liberalized  to  cover  em- 
ployees required  to  move  In  order  to  accept 
a  new  Job. 

(5)  A  taxpayer  age  65  or  over  who  sells 
his  personal  residence  will  be  permitted  to 
exclude  any  capital  gain  attributable  to  the 
first  $20,000  of  the  sales  price;  but  this  can 
be  done  only  once  in  the  taxpayer's  lifetime 
and  the  taxpayer  must  have  held  and  used 
the  property  as  his  personal  residence  for 
5  out  of  the  last  8  years. 

(6)  Taxpayers  whose  Income  flucttiates 
widely  from  year  to  year,  such  as  authors, 
actors,  artists,  athletes,  etc.,  will  benefit 
from  a  new  Income  averaging  provision 
which  permits  averaging  of  that  Income  over 
a  5-year  period. 

(7)  The  retirement  Income  credit  of 
present  law  is  liberalized  to  provide  that 
a  couple,  both  over  65.  making  a  joint 
return  may,  at  their  election,  have  a  total 
retirement  income  credit  of  $2,286,  rather 
than  $1,524,  applicable  to  the  retirement 
income  of  either  or  both  If  either  spouse 
meets  the  10-year  earned  Income  require- 
ment. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  provislonfi 
designed  to  reduce  special  advantages.  In- 
cluding : 

(1)  The  value  of  group-term  life  insur- 
ance provided  by  an  employer  In  excess  of 
$50,000  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  em- 
ployee's taxable  Income  although  retired 
persons  would  be  exempt. 

(2)  The  4-percent  tax  credit  for  dividend 
Income  Is  repealed  and  the  amount  of  the 
dividend  exclusion  from  tax  Is  Increased 
from  $50  to  $100  ($200  in  the  case  of  a 
Joint  return). 

(3)  The  rules  governing  stock  options  are 
tightened  to  limit  the  practice  of  using  such 
options  as  a  device  to  offer  executives  a 
profit  above  and  beyond  their  salary. 


(4)  An  interest  deduction  would  no  long- 
er be  allowed  for  an  Indebtedness  for  what 
is  popularly  called  a  "minimum  or  bank 
loan  deposit  Insurance." 

(5)  The  tax  avoidance  device  of  selling 
property  for  deferred  payments  without 
specifying  the  interest  charges  is  eliminated. 

(6)  With  respect  to  corporations,  the  rules 
governing  the  grouping  of  properties  for 
tax  purposes  In  the  oil  and  gas  industries 
Is  tightened. 

(7)  The  rules  defining  a  personal  holding 
company  are  tightened  so  that  this  device 
cannot  be  used  to  shelter  dividend  and  other 
investment  income  as  corporate  income  and 
thus  to  pay  much  lower  taxes  on  it. 

(8)  Large  corporate  enterprises  availing 
themselves  of  multiple  surtax  exemptions 
through  forming  chains  of  corporations  will 
have  to  pay  an  additional  penalty  tax  to  re- 
tain this  advantage. 

(9)  The  rules  governing  tax  treatment  of 
real  estate,  other  than  land,  are  tightened 
so  that  the  portion  of  capital  gain  result- 
ing from  excess  depreciation  will  be  taxed 
at  ordinary  tax  rates,  rather  than  at  much 
lower  tax  rates. 

(10)  Amends  the  provisions  of  prior  law 
by  reducing  to  $25,000  from  $35,000  the  ex- 
clusion allowed  U.S.  citizens  who  are  bona 
fide  residents  of  a  foreign  country  for  more 
than  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  act  contains  provisions 
designed  to  contribute  to  a  much  fairer  tax 
structure.    Such  provisions  are: 

(1)  Minor  estate  and  local  taxes,  such  as 
tax  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  auto  li- 
cense tags,  and  drivers'  licenses  will  no  long- 
er be  deductible  for  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses except  where  they  are  deductible  as  a 
business  expense.  However,  major  State  and 
local  taxes  such  as  real  estate  taxes,  personal 
property  taxes,  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and 
use  taxes  as  well  as  gasoline  taxes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fully  deductible  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes. 

(2)  The  old  law  which  allowed  deductions 
up  to  30  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  for 
contributions  to  charitable  organizations 
such  as  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Is 
extended  to  cover  contributions  to  any  pub- 
licly supported  organization  to  which  the 
20-percent  limitation  on  deductions  previ- 
ously applied.  This  will  Include  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Can- 
cer Society,  etc.  With  respect  to  charitable 
contributions,  the  act  also  tightens  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  unlimited  deduction 
and  gifts  of  future  Interest.  In  addition  the 
act  extends  the  carryover  of  excess  charitable 
contributions  made  by  corporations  from  2 
to  5  years  and  grants  a  similar  carryover 
of  excess  contributions  made  by  Individuals. 

There  are  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
which  Incorporate  the  provisions  of  other 
bills  which  had  been  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means : 

(1 )  H.R.  4040,  providing  In  brief  that  where 
a  taxpayer  contests  a  tax  or  other  liability, 
he  Is,  nevertheless,  to  be  permitted  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  item  In  the  year  in  which  he 
makes  the  jwyment  if  this  Is  earlier  than 
the  year  In  which  the  contest  Is  settled. 

(2)  H.R.  5468.  permitting  persons  who  paid 
self -employment  tax  and  who  are  later  cov- 
ered for  the  same  period  by  a  retroactive  so- 
cial security  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
State  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the  self -employ- 
ment tax. 

(3)  H.R.  6995,  providing  that  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  are  to  be  given  45  days 
after  the  close  of  their  taxable  year  rather 
than  30  days  to  give  notices  to  their  share- 
holders as  to  the  treatment  by  the  share- 
holders of  Income  received  from  the  com- 
panies. 

(4)  H.R.  8798,  providing  that  In  the  case 
of  subchapter  S  corporations,  certain  distri- 
butions of  money  after  the  close  of  a  taxable 
year  may  be  treated  as  made  during  the  year; 


and  that  a  corporation  member  of  an  affili- 
ated group  may  elect  subchapter  S  treatment 
if  the  only  other  members  of  the  group  are 
Inactive   subsidiary   corporations. 

Many  other  structural  reforms  were  in- 
cluded In  the  act,  such  as  the  limitation  of 
deductions  for  casualty  losses  from  non- 
business property  to  the  amount  of  each  loss 
In  excess  of  $100; 

Amending  the  sick  pay  provisions  of  prior 
law  to  provide  that  the  waiting  period  be- 
fore sick  pay  becomes  excludable  from  In- 
come is  30  days,  if  the  empolyee  receives  more 
than  75  percent  of  his  weekly  wages;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  limitation  on  deducting  certain 
travel  expenses  In  connection  with  business 
trips  within  the  United  States. 

II.  other  tax  legislation 

H.R.  98,  by  Mr.  Keoch;  Public  Law  88-539, 
signed  August  31,  1964:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  provide  for  th«  refund 
or  credit  of  the  Internal  revenue  taxes  paid 
or  determined  with  respect  to  distilled  spirits, 
wines,  or  beer  which  have  been  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  where  three  conditions 
exist:  (1)  the  alcoholic  beverage  has  been 
found  to  be  unmerchantable  or  not  to  con- 
form to  sample  or  specifications;  (2)  the 
beverage  has  been  retxu-ned  to  customs  cus- 
tody vdthln  6  months;  and  (3)  the  beverage 
has  been  exported  or  destroyed  In  customs 
custody.  Substantially  similar  treatment  Is 
already  available  In  the  case  of  domestic  dis- 
tilled spirits,  wines,  and  beer,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  his  discrim- 
ination against  Imported  alcoholic  beverages 
which  have  been  found  after  entry  not  to  be 
suitable  for  certain  uses  should  be  removed. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  but  added 
amendments  relating  to  the  Installment 
method  of  reporting  income  for  tax  purposes 
and  to  the  provision  adopted  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  revolving  credit- 
type  plans.  The  Senate  amendments  were 
accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill  became 
law  as  thus  amended. 

H.R.  780,  by  Mr.  Keogh;  passed  House 
February  26,  1963:  As  unanimously  reported, 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
bill  would  amend  section  814  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  (providing  an  election 
to  take  a  credit  against  estate  tax  for  estate 
taxes  paid  on  certain  prior  transfers)  to  make 
it  applicable  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1949  (instead  of  December 
31,  1951),  to  make  the  credit  against  estate 
tax  for  the  amount  of  estate  tax  paid  on  cer- 
tain prior  transfers  available  where  the  death 
of  the  first  spouse  to  die  occiured  within  the 
3  years  prior  to  that  of  the  decedent  in  ques- 
tion but  after  December  31,  1947  (instead 
of  within  2  years  of  the  decedent),  and  by 
providing  that,  where  the  deaths  of  the 
husband  and  wife  occurred  more  than  2  years 
apart,  the  credit  for  prior  estate  taxes  is  to  be 
80  percent  Instead  of  100  percent.  At  ad- 
journment, the  bill  was  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  1597,  by  Mr.  Priedkl;  Public  Law  88- 
9,  signed  April  10,  1963:  This  leglslaUon 
dealt  with  the  tax  treatment  of  redeemable 
ground  rent,  both  with  respect  to  the  buyer 
of  a  home  subject  to  a  redeemable  ground 
rent  and  the  person  selling  this  property. 
Under  the  bill  as  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  It 
became  law,  for  the  home  buyer  the  ground 
rent  paid  Is  treated  as  a  mortgage  Interest 
payment  and,  therefore.  Is  deductible  by  him 
for  tax  purposes.  The  seller  of  the  real  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  redeemable  ground  rent 
Is  treated  as  If  he  had  sold  the  property  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  in  a  face  amotint  equal 
to  the  redemption  price  of  the  redeemable 
grotmd  rent.     As  a  result,  the  redeemable 
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taken  Into  account  in  deter- 
prlce  for  the  property  and, 
eflected  In  any  gain   (or  loss) 
him.     The  deduction  of  the 
the  equivalent  of  a  mortgage 
is  available  for  1962  and 
In  the  case  of  the  seller 
however,  the  new  treatment 
ai^pUes  prospectively  only.     The 
of  which  was  favored  by  the 
was  amended  in  the 
prfivlde  a  statutory  deflnltlon  of 
temable  ground  rent."  and  be- 
so   amended. 

)y  Mr.  Grun  of  Pennsylvania; 

signed  April  2.  1963:   The 

bin,  which  became  law  as 

the  Committee  on   Ways   and 
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by  Mr.  Bogcs;  reported  to  the 
4,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
reported  to  the  House 
on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
in  voluntary  conversion  treatment, 
purposes,  for  property  other 
\  hlch  is  disposed  of  as  a  result 
{HTOceedings  instituted  un- 
•man  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act. 
.,  no  capital  gains  tax  would 
vhere  property  is  disposed  of  as 
Judgment  or  decree  in  such  a 
proceeds  are  reinvested  in  other 
or  related  in  service  or  use 
disposed  of,  but  instead  the 
,'to  the  extent  acquired  with 
from  the  property  sold,  would 
basis  as  the  old  property, 
provisions  were  Included  in  the 
!  xcept  for  a  minor  date  change 
as  H.R.  8846  of  the  87th  Con- 
was  passed  by  the  House  and 
I]  torted  by  the  Finance  Commlt- 
4enate).     At  adjournment,  HJl. 
before  the  House. 
Mr.  Dkbounian;  passed  House 
As  unanimously  reported  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
provided  that  In  the  case  of 
^ectrlc  light  btilb  sets  or  strings 
of  the  sets  or  strings,  the 
a  anuf acturers'  excise  tax  on  light 
to  the  bulbs  in  these  sets 
the  same  manner  as  where  a 
acquires  bulbs  and  Incor- 
In  a  set  or  string.     The  tax 
on  the  price  for  which  these 
bulbs  are  sold  in  the  ordinary 
tr4de  by  manufacturers,  producers. 
At  adjournment  the  bill  was 
Senate  Finance  Committee, 
by  Mr.  Orexm  of  Pennsylvania; 
House  February  4.  1963:   As 
House,  this  bill  would  amend 
LB  of  the  present  law  permitting 
Government    upon    request    to 
agreement  to  withhold  State 
tax   from   compensation   paid 
who  are  employed  in  the 
tei^itory  so  as  to  also  provide  for 
city  taxes  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
respect  to  its  employees  who 
In  a  city  with  such  a  tax.  If 
population  of  60,000  or  more, 
also  delete  from  these  provl- 
references  to  territories,  as  be- 
necessary.      Restrictions    of 
applicable  to  State  withholding 
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taxes  would  also  apply  to  the  city  withhold- 
ing taxes  under  the  bill,  which  was  the  same 
as  H.R.  2017  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  87th 
Congress.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  was 
favored  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  at 
adjournment  It  was  pending  before  the 
House. 

HH.  3297,  by  Mr.  Fallon:  passed  House 
June  27,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  without  amendment 
and  at  adjournment  was  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Is  to  move  for- 
ward from  September  1.  1957.  to  January  1, 
1963,  the  date  before  which  certain  mutual 
deposit  guarantee  funds  must  be  organized 
in  order  to  qualify  for  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion. The  other  requirements  for  the  exemp- 
tion, which  are  left  unchanged  by  the  bill, 
provide  that  the  organizations  must  be  mu- 
tual, nonprofit  organizations  without  capi- 
tal stock  and  operated  to  provide  reserves 
and  Insurance  for  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, cooperative  banks,  or  mutual  savings 
banks.  These  organizations  perform  essen- 
tially the  same  types  of  services  as  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. Federal  corporations  which  are  ex- 
empt from  income  taxation. 

H.R.  3846  (title  H),  by  Mr.  Aspinall; 
Public  Law  88-578,  signed  September  3,  1964: 
The  tax  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  were  drafted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
formally  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  Inclusion  as 
title  II  of  the  bill.  As  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  as  the  bill 
became  law,  all  Federal  excise  taxes  paid  on 
special  motor  fuel  and  gasoline  used  in 
motorboats,  rather  than  going  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  No 
change  was  made  in  rates  of  tax  or  refund 
provisions  of  prior  law. 

H.R.  4040.  by  Mr.  Keogh.  See  Public  Law 
88-272  (H.R.  8363) ,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 
H.R.  4649.  by  Mr.  King  of  California; 
Public  Law  88-653:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  passed  by  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates  in 
the  cellar  treatment  of  wine,  thus  permit- 
ting wlnemakers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
technological  development.  The  bill  also 
makes  It  clear  that  this  process  will  not  be 
considered  as  making  the  wine  an  Imitation 
wine. 

The  Senate  amendments  (not  affecting  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill)  repealing  the 
8-percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  re- 
built automotive  parts  and  making  the  10- 
percent  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  radio 
and  television  components  Inapplicable  to 
so  much  of  the  price  of  rebuilt  television 
picture  tubes  as  Is  represented  by  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  used  picture  tube  traded 
In.  were  accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill 
became  law  as  thus  amended. 

HJl.  4844,  by  Mr.  Rotbal;  Public  Law  88- 
570.  signed  September  2,  1964:  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose  01 
this  bill  was  to  provide  that  gain  from  in- 
stallment obligations  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  taxpayer  from  a  decedent  in  tax- 
able years  to  which  the  1939  code  applied 
(generally,  years  beginning  before  January 
1,  1954).  but  with  respect  to  which  install- 
ment payments  are  still  being  made,  may  be 
reported  by  the  recipient  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
as  he  receives  installment  payments  with- 
out the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  bond  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assure  this 
reporting  of  the  Income.  The  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  to  continue  these  bonding  require* 
ments  if  the  holders  of  the  installment  ob- 


ligations which  were  acquired  while  the  1939 
code  was  still  in  effect  are  willing  to  enter 
into  a  binding  agreement  to  have  the  1954 
code  rules  apply  (but  without  the  deduction 
for  estate  tax).  Thus  the  taxpayer  Is  saved 
the  premiums  he  must  pay  to  maintain  the 
bonds  as  well  as  the  bother  of  applying  for  a 
reduction  In  the  bond  from  time  to  time  as 
installment  payments  reduce  the  size  of  the 
gain  still  to  be  reported,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  saved  the  necessity  of 
handling  the  administration  of  the  bonds. 
The  Senate  passed  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  without  change,  but  added  a  provision 
to  the  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  reacquisltions  of  real  prop- 
erty. In  conference,  this  amendment  was 
accepted  and  as  thus  amended,  the  bill  be- 
came law. 

H.R.  5389  (title  11) ,  by  Mr.  Patman;  Public 
Law  88-36,  signed  June  4,  1963:  Title  II  of 
this  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  language  for  which  was 
formally  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  Inclusion  in  that 
committee's  report  on  the  bill,  provides  for 
a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  transfers  of  silver 
bullion.  This  title  of  the  bill  became  law 
without  amendment. 

H  R.  5468,  by  Mr.  Miller  of  California;  see: 
Public  Law  88-272  (H.R.  8363),  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964. 

H.R.    5739,    by   Mr.   Herlong;    Public   Law 
88-571,  signed  September  2.  1964:  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  passed  by  » 
the   House,  this  bill  made   three  modifica- 
tions In  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  life  Insurance  companies: 
first,  by  extending  the  area  of  application  of 
the  8 -year  loss  carryover,  presently  available 
for  new  life  insiurance  companies  only  when 
they   are   not   affiliated   with   another  com- 
pany  (other  than  a  fire  or  other  casualty 
insurance  company),  to  new  life  Insurance 
companies  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  affiliated  with  other  companies;  second, 
by  correcting  an  Imperfection  In  present  law 
which    permits    a   double    Inclusion   In   the 
"shareholders  surplus  account"  with  respect 
to  the  excess  of  net  long-term  capital  gains 
over  net  short-term  capital  losses.     This  dou- 
ble Inclusion,  which  Is  removed  by  the  bill, 
permits  the  distribution  to  shareholders  of  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  this  capital  gain  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  tax  at  the  time  of  dis- 
tribution  (with  certain  other  adjustments) 
under   what    Is    called   phase    3,    and   third, 
by  correcting  an  imp>erfectlon  in  the  addi- 
tions which  are  required  to  be  made  to  the 
"policyholders  surplus  account." 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  numerous 
amendments  making  minor  modifications  in 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  adding 
other  provisions  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
life  Insurance  companies  as  well  as  other  tax 
matters.  Under  the  conference  agreement 
and  as  the  bill  became  law,  In  addition  to 
revisions  in  the  tax  treatment  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  provisions  were  Included  In 
the  bin  making  the  percentage  depletion  rate 
for  all  ores  of  beryllium  2  percent  and  pro- 
viding a  10-year  carryover  of  certain  foreign 
expropriation  capital  losses. 

H.R.  6246.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
153.  signed  October  17,  1963:  This  legislation, 
which  was  enacted  Into  law  without  amend- 
ment, provided  a  2-year  continuation  of  the 
tax  treatment  which  has  been  afforded  In 
the  case  of  accrued  vacation  pay.  Prior  law 
provided  that,  for  taxable  years  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1963.  a  deduction  for  accrued 
vacation  pay  is  not  to  be  denied  solely  be- 
cause the  liability  for  it  to  a  specific  person 
has  not  been  fixed  or  because  the  liability 
for  it  to  each  Individual  cannot  be  computed 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  However,  for  the 
corporation  to  obtain  the  deduction,  the  em- 
ployee must  have  performed  the  qualifying 
service  necessary  under  a  plan  or  policy 
which   provides  for   vacations  with   pay  to 
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Qualified  employees  and  the  liability  must  be 
^asonably  determinable  with  respect  to  the 
(troup  of  employees  involved.  This  bill,  the 
enactment  of  which  was  unanimously  recom- 
loended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  makes  this  treatment  applicable  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1. 1965. 

HH  6455.  by  Mr.  Byrnxs;  Public  Law  88- 
380,  signed  July  17,  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  which  was  unanimously  report- 
ed to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  was  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  in  the  case  of  labor  unions  and  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  organizations  where 
(1)  the  income  is  used  to  establish,  main- 
tain, or  operate  a  retirement  home,  hospi- 
tal, or  similar  facility  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  aged  and  Infirm  members  of  the  labor 
union  or  agriculture  or  horticultural  or- 
ganization, (2)  the  income  is  derived  from 
agricultural  pursuits  conducted  on  ground 
contiguous  to  the  home,  hospital,  etc.,  and 
(3)  the  Income  represents  not  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  op- 
erating the  home,  etc.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senate  making  the  bill  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1963,  rather  than  after  December 
31,  1962,  as  provided  In  the  House  bill,  was 
accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  Into  law  as  thus  amended. 

H.R.  6755,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88-52, 
signed  June  29.  1963:  This  bill,  which  was 
enacted  into  law  without  amendment,  ex- 
tended for  1  year,  through  June  30.  1964, 
the  combined  corporate  tax  rate  of  52  per- 
cent and  certain  excise  tax  rates;  namely, 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes, 
passenger  cars,  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, general  (local)  telephone  service,  and 
the  transportation  of  persons  by  air.  In  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill.  It ,  was  ex- 
plained that  the  committee  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  the  President's 
1963  tax  recommendations,  which  Involved  a 
reduction  In  corporate  Income  tax  rates,  and 
that  It  was  not  "intended  that  any  infer- 
ences be  drawn"  from  the  interim  action 
taken  in  H.R.  6755  as  to  "what  the  committee 
may  recommend  with  respect  to  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  with  respect  to  the  President's 
major  tax  program."  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  in  the  absence  of  this  legislation, 
there  would  be  a  revenue  loss  of  W.l  to  $4.2 
billion  in  a  full  year  of  operation,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  had  suggested  that  at 
such  time  as  excise  tax  reductions  were  de- 
termined to  be  appropriate  "It  would  be 
desirable  to  review  all  excise  taxes  rather 
than  to  automatically  select  for  reduction 
those  excise  taxes  which  were  Increased  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  excises  extended  on  a 
year-by-year  basis  since  that  time,"  and  that 
any  failure  to  extend  these  existing  tax  rates 
at  the  present  time  would  lessen  the  com- 
mittee's and  Congress  opportunity  sub- 
sequently to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  any  tax  reduction  which  may  be 
provided. 

H.R.  6995,  by  Mr.  Keogh;  see:  Public  Law 
88-272  (H.R.  8363),  the  "Revenue  Act  of 
1964". 

H.R.  7267,  by  Mr.  Ullman;  p>assed  House 
June  29,  1964:  As  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refund  of  the  full  4-cents-a- 
gallon  tax  for  gasoline  used  in  farming  in 
an  aircraft  by  an  aerial  applicator  if  the 
applicator  is  the  purchaser  of  the  gasoline 
and  the  farm  owner,  tenant,  or  operator 
waives  his  right  to  obtain  this  refund. 
Presently,  this  4-cent8-a-gallon  tax  refund 
is  available  only  to  the  farm  owner,  tenant, 
or  operator.  At  adjournment,  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


HJl.  7301,  by  Mr.  Urr,  Public  Law  88-484. 
signed  August  22,  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  as  unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  to 
amend  the  "collapsible  corporation"  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws  so  that  they  will  not 
apply  to  the  sale  of  stock  In  a  corporation 
which  consents  to  a  special  tax  treatment  on 
any  later  disposition  by  it  of  Its  assets. 
Under  the  bill,  the  corporation  must  consent 
to  the  recognition  of  gain  on  dispositions 
by  the  corporation  of  Its  assets  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  these  assets  had  been  sold  for 
their  fair  market  values.  The  gain  recog- 
nized will  be  ordinary  income,  if  ordinary  In- 
come would  have  been  recognized  on  a  sale 
of  the  assets  by  the  corporation,  and  will  be 
capital  gain  if  capital  gain  would  have  been 
recognized  on  such  a  sale.  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  making  minor  modifica- 
tions In  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  adding  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
definition  of  rents  In  defining  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income,  were  accepted  by  the 
House  and  the  bill  became  law  as  thus 
amended. 

H.R.  7307,  by  Mr.  Baksr;  passed  House 
June  29,  1964:  As  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
resjject  to  the  apportionment  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  between  parties  to  certain 
contracts  for  the  extraction  of  minerals 
(other  than  oil  or  gas),  so  that  a  contract- 
ing party  In  the  case  of  the  extraction  of 
minerals  other  than  oil  or  gas  Is  not  to  share 
in  the  percentage  depletion  deduction  if  (1) 
he  Is  neither  an  owner  nor  lessee  of  the  prop- 
erty; (2)  he  is  required  by  the  contract  to 
deliver  the  minerals  extracted  to  another 
party;  and  (3)  he  is  paid  under  the  contract 
a  fixed  sum  per  unit  delivered  which  does 
not  vary  in  accordance  with  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  other  party  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  mineral  units.  At  adjourn- 
ment, the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  8000.  By  Mr.  Mnxs,  the  "Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1964";  Public  Law 
88-563,  signed  September  2,  1964:  This  leg- 
islation which  was  enacted  at  the  request  of 
the  President  is  designed  to  stem  the  heavy 
drain  of  gold  and  dollars  from  our  shores. 
Its  pvu-pose  Is,  by  bringing  the  cost  of  capi- 
tal raised  in  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign  per- 
sons more  nearly  into  allnement  with  the 
cost  prevailing  In  markets  In  other  Indus- 
trial countries,  to  help  resolve  the  problem  of 
our  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  is  a  tempo- 
rary excise  tax  effective  for  the  period  July 
19,  1963,  through  December  31,  1965.  The 
bill  imposes  a  tax  on  the  purchase  by  U.S. 
citizens,  residents,  domestic  corporations, 
and  other  U.S.  persons  of  debt  obligations 
or  stock  of  foreign  persons  but  only  where 
the  obligation  or  stock  was  purchased  from 
a  foreigner.  The  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
stock  Is  15  percent  of  the  value  of  the  stock 
and  the  tax  on  debt  obligations  varies  from 
15  percent  on  those  with  a  maturity  of  281/2 
years  or  more  down  to  2.75  percent  for  those 
with  a  maturity  of  3  to  31/2  years.  No  tax  is 
Imposed  for  obligations  with  a  maturity  of 
3  years  or  less. 

The  act  contains  a  series  of  exemptions 
designed  primarily  to  give  flsstirance  that 
our  export  efforts  and  the  normal  recurring 
financing  of  international  business  will  not 
be  hampered  by  this  tax.  The  principal 
exemptions  relate  to : 

(1)  Securities  acquired  from  a  prior 
American  owner; 

(2)  Securities  received  in  connection  with 
a  wide  range  of  export  transactions; 

(3)  Debt  obligations  received  by  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  course  of  their  com- 
mercial banking  business; 

(4)  Direct  investments  in  10-percent- 
owned  corporations; 


(5)  Securities  of  "less-developed-country 
corporations"  and  obligations  of  leas- 
developed  countries; 

(6)  New  security  Issues  which  the  Presi- 
dent exempts  in  the  Interest  of  interna- 
tional monetary  stability; 

(7)  Reserves  maintained  by  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and 

(8)  Investments  of  foreign  membership 
dues  by  labor  unions  and  other  exempt 
organizations. 

H.R.  8050,  by  Mrs.  GBHrrrHs;  passed  Sen- 
ate with  amendments  September  28.  1964: 
As  unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  was  to  extend  the  tax  exemption 
now  available  to  nonprofit  business  leagues, 
chambers  of  commerce,  real  estate  boards, 
or  boards  of  trade,  to  nonprofit  nurses'  pro- 
fessional registries.  These  registries  are  or- 
ganizations listing  nurses  available  for  duty 
and  are  supported.  In  large  part,  by  registry 
fees,  although  support  from  other  sources, 
such  as  hospitals,  is  also  frequently  received. 
To  qualify  for  this  exemption,  the  registries 
must  be  operated  by,  or  associated  with, 
exempt  nurses'  professional  associations, 
must  not  be  organized  for  profit,  no  part  of 
their  net  earnings  may  Intire  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual,  and 
the  organization  must  not  charge  anyone 
other  than  the  nurses  who  are  registrants 
for  the  use  of  the  registry. 

The  Senate  in  passing  the  bill  deleted  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  entirely  and 
inserted  In  lieu  provisions  relating  to  the 
personal  holding  company  tax,  foreign  ex- 
propriation losses,  and  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain assessments.  At  adjournment  the  bill 
was  on  the  Speaker's  table,  the  House  having 
taken  no  action  on  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  conference  on  the  bill. 

H.R.  8268,  by  Mr.  Watts;  Public  Law  88- 
342,  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  as  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  eliminate  a  tax  inequity  in 
connection  with  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  for  reprocessing  of  certain 
domestically  produced  tobacco  products  and 
cigarette  papers  and  tubes  which  have  been 
previously  exported.  Double  taxation  in  such 
cases  is  prevented  under  the  bill  by  provid- 
ing that  tobacco  products  and  cigarette 
papers  and  tubes  previously  exported  and 
otherwise  subject  to  duty  may  be  released, 
without  payment  of  that  part  of  the  duty 
attributable  to  the  internal  revenue  tax,  for 
delivery  to  a  manufacturer  of  such  articles 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  and 
under  such  bond  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe. 
Favorable  'departmental  reports  were  re- 
ceived on  the  bill,  and  it  was  enacted  into 
law  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8798,  by  Mr.  Thojipson  of  Texas;  See 
Public  Law  88-272  (HJl.  8363),  the  "Revenue 
Act  of  1964." 

H.R.  10467.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
554,  signed  August  31,  1964:  As  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  as  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
provided  for  a  further  2-year  continuation 
of  the  rules  relating  to  the  deductibility, 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  of  accrued  vacation 
pay  (as  described  in  H.R.  6246  (Public  Law 
88-153),  above),  so  that  the  deduction  is 
not  to  be  denied  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
before  January  1,  1967,  under  the  circum- 
stances set  forth. 

The  Senate  passed  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  without  amendment,  but  added 
several  other  provisions.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  and  as  the  bill  became  law, 
In  addition  to  the  original  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  the  legislation  contained  provi- 
sions (1)  relating  to  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  estate  of  Carbon  P. 
Dubbs;    (2)    authorizing    the    Commissioner 
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,  by  Mr.  Mnxs;  Public  Law  88- 
.  une  30.  1964:  As  reported  to  the 
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H.R.  1839.  by  Mr.  Teagttz  of  California; 
Public  Law  88-482.  signed  August  22,  1964: 
As  unanimously  reported  by  the  Comnilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  this  bill  extended  the  ex- 
isting free  importation  provisions  for  wild 
animals  and  wild  birds  Intended  for  exhibi- 
tion In  zoological  collections  for  educational 
or  scientific  purposes  to  wild  animals  and 
wild  birds  Imported  by  any  importer  for  ex- 
hibition for  any  purpose,  or  imported  by  a 
person  or  firm  who  in  turn  woud  sell  them 
for  ultimate  use  In  exhibitions  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  committee  concluded  that  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  would  serve  to  elimi- 
nate certain  customs  procedures  which  sur- 
round dutiable  importations  and  thereby 
permit  rapid  customs  clearance  of  specimens 
which  could  be  damaged  by  delayed  customs 
clearance,  and  further  that  In  the  light  of 
the  noncompetitive  character  of  the  Imports 
involved,  all  animal  and  bird  exhibitors 
should  be  able  to  purchase  directly  or  from 
dealers  those  live  specimens  which  they  be- 
lieve enhance  the  quality  of  their  exhibitions 
without  having  to  pay  Import  duties,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill,  deleting  en- 
tirely the  House  provision  and  Inserting  new 
text  imposing  quotas  on  the  imports  of  cer- 
tain meats  and  meat  products.  Under  the 
conference  agreement  and  as  the  bill  became 
law,  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
were  amended  to  permit  the  free  entry  of 
wild  animals  (Including  birds  and  fish)  Im- 
ported for  use.  or  for  sale  for  use.  In  any 
scientific  public  collection  for  exhibition  for 
scientific  or  educational  purposes,  and  there 
was  Included  a  modified  provision  for  the 
imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat  and 
meat  products  (fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  ipeat 
of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  (except  lambs)  >. 

H.R.  2053.  by  Mr.  Schneebeli;  Public  Law 
88-32.  signed  May  29.  1963:  As  It  became  taw, 
this  bill  provided  a  3 -year  (to  the  close  of 
May  29.  1966)  suspension  of  duty  on  Imports 
of  cork  Insulation.  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would  have 
provided  a  3-year  suspension  of  duties  on 
cork  insulation  and  certain  cork  stoppers; 
however,  the  bill  was  amended  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  the  suspension  applicable  only 
In  the  case  of  cork  Insulation,  the  existing 
tariff  treatment  on  all  cork  stoppers  to  be 
retained.  The  House  accepted  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  became  law  as  so  modified. 

HJl.  2221.  by  Mr.  Gubseh;  Public  Law  88- 
87.  signed  August  5.  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  enacted  In  the  form  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  was  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  the  mass  spectrometer  (and  Its  ac- 
companying spare  parts  assortment)  Im- 
ported dxiring  October  1962,  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  at  the  time 
Stanford  University  determined  Us  require- 
ments and  specifications  for  the  instrument 
(which  was  being  used  at  the  time  of  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  for  research  In  or- 
ganic chemistry  sponsored  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies) .  no  domestic  instrument  of 
equivalent  scientific  value  or  adequate  per- 
formance characteristics  was  available  from 
domestic  sources.  Enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation was  consistent  with  prior  congres- 
sional enactments. 

H.R.  2330.  by  Mr.  Boccs;  reported  to  the 
Ho\ise  March  24.  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  at  adjournment  was  pending 
before  the  House,  was  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  importation  of  certain  antiques 
made  at  least  100  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  entry.  Under  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States,  duty-free  entry  is  provided 
for  certain  antiques  made  prior  to  the  year 
1830,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
antiques  generally,  it  Is  preferable  to  pro- 
vide a  criterion  based  on  a  certain  number 


of  years  of  age  rather  than  on  productlcm 
prior  to  a  fixed  date.  Favorable  depart- 
mental reports  were  received  on  the  bill,  and 
the  committee  was  advised  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  keeping  with  present 
International  practice. 

H.R.  2513.  by  Mr.  Herlong;  pocket  veto 
(memorandum  of  disapproval  of  President, 
December  31,  1963)  :  As  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  approval,  this  bill  pro- 
vided that,  with  respect  to  every  Imported 
article  removed  from  Its  container  and  re- 
packaged, the  new  package  must  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
If,  under  present  law,  the  original  container 
must  be  so  marked,  with  failure  to  do  so 
subjecting  the  repackager  to  penalty.  The 
Senate  had  amended  the  bill  by  adding  a 
provision  which,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees and  Incorporated  in  the  bill  sent  to 
the  President,  would  require  that  all  Im- 
ported  sawed  lumber  and  wood  products  be 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin. 

The  President  withheld  approval  from  the 
bill,  thus  invoking  a  pocket  veto,  and  in 
his  memorandum  of  disapproval  indicated 
that  he  felt  there  was  no  need  for  the 
legislation,  and  that  Its  enactment  would 
hinder  trade  relations  and  would  Impose  new 
costs  upon  our  merchants  and  consumers. 

H.R.  2652,  by  Mr.  Bttrke;  Public  Law  BB- 
SS 1.  signed  June  30,  1964:  As  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  as  it  became  law,  this 
bill  provided  for  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  Karakul  wools  cmd  certain  other  coarse 
wools  Imported  for  use  In  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  felt  for  polishing  plate  and  mir- 
ror glass.  The  conmilttee  was  advised  that 
wool  Imported  for  the  manuf actiu-e  of  polish- 
ing cloths  Is  a  coarse  type  of  wool  not  avail- 
able in  significant  quantities  domestically, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
domestic  maniifacturers  who  use  this  raw 
material  in  the  production  of  polishing  felts. 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  re- 
ceived on  the  legislation. 

H.R.  2675.  by  Mr.  Keogh;  Public  Law  88-92, 
signed  August  8,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  enacted  into  law  without 
amendment,  was  to  continue  for  3  years,  to 
September  30,  1966,  the  period  during  which 
certain  tanning  extracts,  and  extracts  of  hem- 
lock or  eucalyptus  suitable  for  use  for  tan- 
ning, may  be  Imported  free  of  duty.  The 
suspension  of  duty  on  these  items  has  been 
in  effect  continuously  for  several  years,  the 
original  suspensions  having  been  enacted  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  domestic  availability  of 
tanning  extracts  resulting  from  the  blight 
which  virtually  wiped  out  the  chestnut  trees 
along  the  Appalachian  Range.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that 
there  Is  no  information  to  indicate  that 
these  considerations  do  not  continue  to  be 
pertinent. 

H.R.  2827,  by  Mr.  Boccs;  Public  Law  88-49. 
signed  June  29.  1963:  As  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  3-year  continuation,  to  June 
30,  1966,  of  the  suspension  of  Import  duty 
on  crude  chicory  and  reduction  In  duty  to 
2  cents  per  pound  on  Imports  of  crude  chic- 
ory. This  duty  treatment  has  been  in  effect 
continuously  since  April  16,  1958.  No  chic- 
ory has  been  grown  In  the  United  States 
since  1954,  and  domestic  processors  of  chicory 
have  depended  on  imports  of  crude  chicory 
for  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material.  Fa- 
vorable departmental  reports  were  received 
on  the  bill,  which  became  law  as  unanimous- 
ly reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2874,  by  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania; 
passed  House  Augvist  17.  1904:  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  the  House  without  aznend- 
ment,  was  to  transfer  from  the  free  list  to 
the  dultable  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980, 
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gl0otron  mlcroBCopes,  and  parts  or  acces- 
lories  thereof,  imported  by  or  on  behalf 
of  certain  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
committee  had  recommended  enactment  in 
the  87th  Congress  of  legislation  (Public  Law 
87-96)  which  provided  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  electron  microscopes;  but  upon  re- 
ceipt of  information  to  the  effect  that  ad- 
vancements which  have  occurred  In  the 
technology  of  the  production  of  these  Items 
bave  had  the  result  that  domestically  pro- 
duced electron  microscopes  are  now  not 
essentially  different  in  construction  and  ca- 
pabilities from  some  of  those  which  are 
Unported.  the  conamittee  reexamined  the  sub- 
ject and  concluded  that  further  Importations 
of  such  articles  should  be  subject  to  duty. 
Subsequently,  a  bill  Identical  to  H.R.  2874 
(HR-  9414)  was  reported  to  and  passed  by 
the  House  In  the  87th  Congress.  At  ad- 
journment, H.R.  2874  was  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  3272,  by  Mr.  Stephens;  Public  Law 
88-83.  signed  August  5,  1963 :  This  bill,  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  without  amendment, 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  an  orthicon 
Image  assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga.  The  as- 
sembly has  been  Installed  at  the  medical  col- 
lege hemodynamic  center  and  is  used  in  med- 
ical diagnosis,  research,  or  education  to  en- 
large and  display  X-ray  views  of  the  human 
anatomy.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  concluded  that  the  legislation  was 
meritorious  and  consistent  with  prior  con- 
gressional enactments,  and  was  unanimous  In 
favorably  reporting  the  bill, 

H.R.  3498,  by  Mr.  Derounian;  reported  to 
the  House  May  12,  1964:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  purpwse  of  this  bill  was 
to  provide  for  the  Individual  marking  (as  to 
country  of  origin)  of  printed  paper  labels  or 
bands  Imported  into  the  United  States. 
Among  the  labels  and  bands  which  would  be 
so  required  to  be  marked  would  be  printed 
(including  lithographed)  paper  cigar  bands, 
cigar  labels,  and  whisky  labels.  At  adjourn- 
ment, the  bill  was  pending  in  the  House, 

H.R,  3674,  by  Mr.  Bttrke;  Public  Law  88-86, 
signed  August  5,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  correct  an  unintended  anomaly 
in  tariff  provisions  which  had  developed  over 
the  years,  as  a  result  of  which  polished  sheets 
and  plates  of  Iron  or  steel  could  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  unpolished  sheets  and  plates.  Although 
the  new  tariff  schedules  provided  for  by  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  recognized 
and  corrected  this  situation,  there  had  been 
a  delay  In  Implementation  of  the  new  sched- 
ules and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that.  In  view  of  the  very 
substantial  Increase  in  volume  of  polished 
stainless  steel  imports  which  had  occxirred, 
there  was  no  Justification  for  the  continued 
existence  of  this  rate  anomaly  in  the  tariff 
law.  The  committee  was  unanimous  In  urg- 
ing enactment  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
that  polished  sheets  and  plates  of  iron  and 
steel  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  un- 
polished sheets  and  plates,  and  which  became 
law  without  amendment. 

H.R.  3781,  by  Mr.  Mnxs;  reported  to  the 
House  June  21,  1963:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  make 
hat  bodies  made  of  toqulUa  fiber,  commonly 
known  as  Panama  hat  bodies,  dutiable  at 
the  same  rate  as  hat  bodies  made  of  ramie 
fiber.  As  explained  in  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill,  upon  the  implementation  of  the 
revised  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Classification  Act 
of  1962,  a  single  rate  of  duty  would  be  effec- 
tive for  such  natural  fiber  hat  bodies.  Since 
negotiations  had  not  been  completed  and 
the  Implementation  of  the  revised  schedules 
had  not  been  effected,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  deemed  further  delay  In 


bringing  about  uniformity  In  their  duty 
treatment  unjustified;  however,  the  U.S.  tar- 
iff schedules  did  become  effective  on  August 
31,  1963,  and  HJl.  3781  was  not  acted  on 
by  the  House. 

H.R.  4174,  by  Mrs.  Grifftths;  Public  Law 
88-50,  signed  June  29,  1963:  This  legislation 
continued  for  1  year,  to  the  close  of  June  30, 
1964,  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
metal  scrap.  The  bill  continued  the  exist- 
ing limitations  and  provisos  of  law  that  the 
suspension  shall  not  apply  to  lead,  zinc,  and 
tungsten  scrap  or  alloys  thereof,  etc.,  and  it 
also  provided  that  the  exemption  from  duty 
of  any  article  under  It  will  not  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  4541  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to  certain 
copper-bearing  ores  and  concentrates  and 
other  articles  of  which  copper  is  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value  or  containing 
4  percent  or  more  of  copper  by  weight. 

Favorable  departmental  reports  were  re- 
ceived on  this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  no  information  Indicating 
any  opposition  to  Its  enactment  was  pre- 
sented. The  bill,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  became  law  in  the 
form  reported, 

H,R,  4189,  by  Mr.  Shelley;  Public  Law 
88-337,  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill,  which  was  enacted  into  law  as 
amended  and  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  provide  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  soluble  or  Instant  coffee  (containing 
no  admixture  of  sugar,  cereal,  or  other  addi- 
tive). The  United  States  has  been  a  net 
exporter  of  soluble  coffee  for  a  number  of 
years,  both  the  domestic  production  and  the 
net  exports  having  increased  substantially 
in  the  period  1956-62.  Favorable  depart- 
mental reports  were  received  on  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
WEis  advised  that  while  its  enactment  would 
have  very  slight  economic  significance  as 
far  as  the  domestic  soluble  coffee  Industry 
Is  concerned,  it  would  prove  to  be  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  the  United  States  inter- 
nationally, especially  with  respect  to  our 
efforts  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  In  Latin  America. 

H.R.  4364,  by  Mr.  Norblad;  Private  Law 
88-317,  signed  August  31,  1964:  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  and  passed  by  the  House, 
this  bill  provided  for  the  free  Importation  of 
one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Oregon 
State  University  and  one  mass  spectrometer 
for  the  use  of  Wayne  State  University  (the 
latter  provision  representing  the  substance 
of  H.R.  9014).  The  C!ommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  no  equivalent  In- 
struments were  available  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers at  the  time  the  requirements  and 
specifications  were  determined,  and  it  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  legislation  was  merito- 
rious and  consistent  with  prior  congressional 
enactments.  The  Senate,  while  accepting 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  provided 
also  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  one  rheogonl- 
ometer  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use 
of  Ohio  State  University,  one  mlcrocolor- 
Imeter  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  and  all  stone  Imported 
before  enactment  of  the  bill  for  use  In  con- 
struction of  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  These  amendments  were  accepted  In 
conference,  and,  as  thus  amended,  the  bill 
became  law. 

H.R.  5712,  by  Mr.  Boccs;  Public  Law  88-93, 
signed  August  8,  1963:  The  purjiose  of  this 
bill  was  to  continue  for  3  years,  to  the  close 
of  August  8,  1966,  the  suspension  of  import 
duty  on  heptanolc  acid.  Heptanolc  acid  is 
used  In  making  special  lubricants  and  brake 
fluids  for  use  ptu-ticularly  in  military  air- 
craft. The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  this  acid.     Favorable  reports  on 


the  legislation  were  received  from  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  Conunerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  recommending  its  enactment. 

H.R.  5986,  by  Mr.  Collixb;  passed  House 
August  11,  1964:  As  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  adjust 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  imports  of 
certain  brooms  made  wholly  or  partly  of 
broom  corn.  The  specific  rates  provided  by 
the  bill  would  yield  duty  of  »2.88  per  dozen 
for  floor  brooms  and  96  cents  per  dozen  for 
whlskbrooms.  While  these  duties  would  fall 
short  of  equalizing  the  costs  of  production 
as  found  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  be- 
tween brooms  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  imported  brooms,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  rates  provided  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  domestic  industry. 

At  adjournment,  this  bill  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  although 
that  committee  had  adopted  Its  substance 
as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  12253,  the  TarUT 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  vari- 
ous amendments  and  at  adjournment  was 
on  the  Speaker's  table. 

H.R.  6011.  by  Mr.  Betts;  Public  Law  88-80, 
signed  August  8,  1963:  The  purpose  of  this 
bin,  which  was  enacted  into  law  without 
amendment,  was  to  continue  for  3  years, 
until  September  5.  1966.  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  dressed  or  manufactured  Istle  or 
Tampico  fiber.  The  duty  on  such  fiber,  the 
principal  use  in  the  United  States  of  which 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  has  been 
suspended  continuously  since  1957,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  suspension  being  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  higher  prices  on  domestic  users  of 
the  fibers.  Favorable  departmental  reports 
were  received  on  the  legislation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  unani- 
mous In  recommending  its  enactment. 

H.R.  6791,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88-53,  ' 
signed  June  29,  1963:  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation was  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the  continuing 
program  to  counter  our  unfavorable  balance- 
of -payments  position.  The  bill  continued 
for  2  years,  to  Jtily  1,  1965,  the  temporary 
reduction,  from  $500  to  $100,  in  the  amount 
of  purchases  made  abroad  that  a  returning 
resident  of  the  United  States  may  bring  back 
Into  this  country  free  of  duty.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  action  had  proved  to  be  a  useful 
tool  in  the  balance-of-payments  program 
and  that  Its  continuation  for  another  2  years 
was  warranted. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  bill  extended  to  aU  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  the  duty- 
free entry  of  up  to  $200  (no  more  than  $100 
of  which  may  have  been  acquired  elsewhere 
than  In  an  insular  possession)  which  already 
applied  In  the  case  of  American  residents 
retvunlng  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  The  bill  was  amended  In  the 
Senate  to  eliminate  the  $200  provision  In  the 
case  of  aU  Insular  possessions.  Including  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  as  the  bill  became  law,  the  $200 
provision  was  applicable  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  only  to  the  close  of 
March  31,  1964 — see  H.R.  10170,  below. 

H.R.  7480,  by  Mr.  Jknninos:  Public  Law 
88-338,  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
as  amended  and  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
(until  June  30,  1967)  the  import  duty  on 
manganese  ore  (including  ferruglnotu  ore) 
and  related  products.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  domestic  production  of  manga- 
nese ore,  which  Is  used  principally  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes  in  the  production  of  steel  . 
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smaller  amounts,  in  the  pro- 
dry  cell  batteries  and  in  the  man- 
manganese  chemicals,  accounts 
small  percentage  of  domestic  con- 
Pavorable   departmental   reports 
on  the  blir,  and  the  committee 
opinion  that  its  enactment  would 
from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
at  ferromanganese  and  other  man- 
s.   by   reducing   costs   to   those 
and  resulting  in  the  enhancement 
coAipetltlve  position  of  domestically 
illoys  In  the  market. 
,  by  Mr.  Watts;  reported  to  the 
24,  1964:   The  purpose  of  this 
amend  section  311  of  the  Tariff 
to  permit  the  manufacture  in 
mknufacturlng  warehouses  of  cigars 
t  obacco  Imported  from  more  than 
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by  Mr.  Knox;    Public  Law  88- 
June  30,  1964:    This  bill,  which 
Into  law  as  amended  and  unanl- 
to  the  House  by  the  Corn- 
Ways  and  Means,  provided  for  the 
ilflcatlon  of  certain  particleboard 
during  the  period  beginning  July 
ind  ending  August  31,  1963.    The 
ijectifled  by  the  bill  will  not  be  en- 
for  entries  after  August  31,  1963. 
new  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
were  effective  as  of  that  date, 
provision  for   wood   particle- 
to  the   adoption   of  the   new 
_      .  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Customs   to  classify   imports   of 
in   standard    wallboard   sizes, 
by  8  feet,  as  wallboard.  at  the  rate 

ad  valorem,  provided  such  partl- 

1  lad  not  been  treated,  proceesed,  or 
any  manner  described  in  the  per- 
However.  the  addition  of 
the  length  and  width  of  the  par- 
protect  the  true  4  by  8  foot 
damage    during    handling    and 
•served  to  preclude  such  classlflca- 
resulted   in   duty   assignment,   in 
id  valorem  equivalent,  of  approxi- 
percent.     This   legislation    pro- 
i^iform  treatment  for  such  entries 
that   wood   particleboard   en- 
'  rithdrawn  from  warehouse  during 
specified,  is  to  be  dutiable  under 
for  wallboard  at  the  rate  of  5- 
valorem   (If  not  excluded  from 
thereunder  by  reason  of   any 
specified    therein),    with    appro- 
being   made   for  reliqulda- 
refund  of  such  entries  that  may 
final.     Favorable  departmental 
received  on  this  legislation. 
4,  by  Mrs.   Gruttths;    See:     H.R. 

Law  88-317.  above. 

1,  by  Mr.  Kino  of  California;  Pub- 

.   .  signed  July  7,  1964:  The  pur- 

biil,  as  unanimously  reported  by 

on    Ways    and    Means    and 

the  House,  was  (1 )  to  continue  for 

'^ntil  July  16,  1966.  the  suspension 

alumina  when  imported  for  use 

alumin\m(i.  and    (2)    to  make 

(Ireland    calcined    bauxite    perma- 

of  duty.    Favorable  departmental 

received  by  the  committee  on 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  an 

deleting  the  permanent  effect  of 

of  duty  on  bauxite  and  pro- 

a  2-year  continuation  of  the 

of  duty  both  on  alumina  when 

for  use  in  producing   aluminum. 

>auxlte  ore   and   calcined   bauxite. 

accepted  the  amendments  of  the 

the  legislation  became  public  law 
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by  Mr.  Mills;    passed  House 

1964:  As  unanimously  reported  to 

by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 


continue,  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1965. 
the  additional  $100  tariff  exemption  afforded 
returning  residents  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  articles  acquired  In  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  legislation  enacted  In  1961 
(Public  Law  87-132)  as  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  on  the  balance  of  payments 
reducing  to  8100  the  exemption  with  respect 
to  U.S.  residents  returning  to  this  country 
had  been  extended  (Public  Law  88-53,  Hit. 
6791  above)  to  July  1.  1965.  but  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  additional  $100  of  ex- 
emptions for  residents  returning  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  extended  by  that  act  only 
to  April  1,  1964,  in  order  to  afford  the  inter- 
ested executive  agencies  an  appropriate 
period  of  time  within  which  to  make  a  study 
and  report  back  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  effect  of  these  provisions 
on  the  economy  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  findings  contained  In  the 
report  subsequently  submitted  Justified  the 
extension  of  the  additional  $100  exemption 
to  July  1,  1965.  At  adjournment,  the  bill 
was  pending  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

UH.  10463.  by  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Public  Law 
88-324.  signed  June  29,  1964:  The  purpose 
of  this  bill,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
without  amendment,  was  to  continue  for 
1  year,  to  the  close  of  June  30.  1965,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap 
(see  H.R.  4174,  Public  Law  88-50.  above). 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  received 
on  this  legislation,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prompted  the  Initial  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  on  metal  scrap,  and  the  con- 
tinuations thereof  to  the  present  time,  have 
not  changed.  The  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  recommending  enactment  of  thef*^ 
bill. 

HJl.  10465,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
323,  signed  June  25.  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  was  enacted  into  law  without  amend- 
ment, was  to  extend  for  2  years  ( to  the  close 
of  June  30.  1966)  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  free  importation  of  personal 
and  household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders. 
Temporary  provision  for  the  free  entry  of 
such  effects  was  provided  by  the  act  of  June 
27.  1942  (Public  Law  77-633).  and  has  been 
extended  by  legislative  enactment  from  time 
to  time  since  that  date.  The  basic  provi- 
sion Is  safeguarded  from  abuse  both  by  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  act  and  by  appro- 
priate departmental  regulations.  The  In- 
terested departments  recommended  passage 
of  the  legislation,  regarding  the  exemption 
as  important  both  in  the  Inducement  of  get- 
ting people  to  serve  abroad  and  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  morale  of  U.S.  personnel  on  duty 
outside  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  10468,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
336,  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  continue  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1966,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain copying  shoe  lathes.  This  suspension  of 
duty,  which  was  originally  enacted  on  August 
6,  1956,  and  has  been  in  effect  continuously 
since  that  date  by  means  of  temporary  exten- 
sions from  time  to  time,  was  done  In  order  to 
make  available  to  domestic  shoe  last  manu- 
facturers highly  specialized  and  expensive 
copying  lathes  which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  advised  can  only  be  obtained 
^*rom  foreign  sources.  No  opposition  to  this 
lluty  suspension  has  been  made  known  to  the 
'Committee,  and  the  committee  was  unanl- 
mojjs  in  recommending  its  enactment.  It 
^peame  law  without  amendment. 
'  H Ja.  10537.  by  Mr.  Harvet  of  Michigan; 
Public  Law  88-329,  signed  June  29.  1964:  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  without  amendment,  was  to 
continue  for  2  years,  imtil  July  1,  1966.  the 
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suspension  of  duty  on  natural  amorphous 
graphite,  crude  and  refined,  valued  at  |5o 
per  ton  or  less.  This  mineral  has  a  wide 
variety  of  industrial  uses,  such  as  for  foundry 
facings  and  In  the  manufacture  of  carb^ 
brushes,  dry  cell  batteries,  pencils  and 
paints,  lubricants,  and  brush  stock  for  elec- 
tric motors.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  advised  that  the  United 
States  has  long  been  dependent  on  importa 
for  nearly  all  of  its  requirements  for  natural 
amorphous  graphite  despite  extensive  ei- 
ploration  for  suitable  domestic  deposits,  and 
that  since  1959  domestic  output  has  ceased 
Favorable  departmental  reports  were  received 
on  the  bill,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  unanimous  in  recommending  itg 
enactment. 

HR.  12253,  by  Mr.  Mills;  passed  Senate 
with  amendments  September  30.  1964:  Thu 
bill,  the  "Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1964."  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide clarifying  language  and  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors,  oversights,  and  inadvertencies  In 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States. 

The  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
were  put  into  effect  on  Augtist  31,  1963,  by 
Presidential  proclamation  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-456) ,  the  purpose  of  the 
new  schedules  being  to  provide  a  revision 
and  consolidation  which  Is  logical  in  ar- 
rangement and  which  Is  adapted  to  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  1930  In 
Import  trade,  to  eliminate  anomalies  and 
simplify  tariff  classification. 

In  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States,  involv- 
ing as  they  do  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  products.  It  was  Inevitable 
that  some  unintended  rate  changes  and  other 
Inadvertencies  and  oversights  would  occur. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  12253,  as  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  to  supply  clarifying  language 
where  necessary,  and  to  correct  certain  of 
the  errors,  oversights,  and  inadvertencies 
that  were  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion in  the  period,  involving  nearly  8  months, 
during  which  the  committee  received  sub- 
missions from  interested  parties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tariff  classification. 

In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  amended  the  bill  in 
a  number  of  respects.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  Incorporated  additional  amendments 
added  on  the  Senate  floor,  including  amend- 
ments to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Subse- 
quently, the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  was  objected  to,  and 
further  action  on  the  bill  was  precluded  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  88th  Congress  on 
the  following  day. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  by  Mr. 
Watts;  reported  to  House  February  4,  1963: 
See  summary  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 19.  below. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  by  Sen- 
ator Morton;  passed  House  May  4,  1964: 
This  concurrent  resolution  expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  bourbon  whisky  Is 
recognized  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States  to  the  end  that  such  agencies 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  whisky  designated  as  bour- 
bon whisky. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  which 
had  been  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  was  substantially 
similar  in  purpose  to  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 19,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress  that  importation  of  bourbon  whisky 
be  prohibited  unless  It  Is  labeled  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
name. 
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Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  having 
nassed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote,  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

social  security  legislation  (including 
bills  amending  public  assistance,  unem- 
ployment COMPENSATION,  FUTA.  ETC.,  LAWS) 

HR.  287,  by  Mr.  Baring;  Public  Law  88-382. 
ilgned  July  23,  1964:  The  purpose  of  this 
l^,  which  became  law  as  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  add  Nevada  to  the  list  of  17 
States  which  are  permitted  to  divide  their 
retirement  systems  Into  two  parts  for  pur- 
poses of  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  In- 
surance coverage,  one  part  consisting  of  the 
positions  of  members  who  desire  coverage 
and  the  other  consisting  of  the  positions  of 
members  who  do  not  desire  coverage. 

HR.  2651,  by  Mr.  Baldwin;  Public  Law  88- 
48,  signed  June  29.  1963:  This  bill,  which 
became  public  law  without  amendment,  ex- 
tended for  1  year  the  provision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-543)  which  permits  the  responsibility  for 
the  placement  and  foster  care  of  dependent 
children  under  the  program  of  aid  to  needy 
families  with  dependent  children  (title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  to  be  exercised 
by  a  public  agency  other  than  the  agency 
which  regularly  administers  this  program. 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  Federal  matching  is  made  available 
as  to  certain  children  placed  under  foster 
care  pursuant  to  court  order.  The  1962  leg- 
islation provided  an  exception  to  the  require- 
ment that  the  responsibility  for  placement 
and  care  must  reside  solely  with  the  State  or 
local  agency  administering  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram so  as  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in  a 
few  States  where  It  has  been  the  practice 
for  other  public  agencies,  particularly  Juve- 
nile courts,  to  be  responsible  for  arranging 
the  placement  and  providing  for  the  super- 
vision of  children  who  the  courts  have  de- 
cided should  live  In  homes  other  than  those 
of  their  own  families.  As  originally  enacted, 
this  provision  would  have  expired  on  June 
30,  1963,  and  this  bill,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  extended  the  provision  for  1  year  to 
June  30,   1964. 

The  bin  also  extended  to  December  31, 
1963,  the  date  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress,  a  full  report  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  provision,  including  the  experi- 
ences of  each  of  the  States  in  arranging  for 
foster  care,  together  with  recommendations 
as  to  continuation  of,  and  modifications  In, 
the  procedure  authorized  by  the  provision. 

H.R.  3348,  by  Mr.  Tupper;  Public  Law  88- 
350,  signed  July  2,  1964:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill,  amended  the  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  old-age  survivors'  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  In  two  ways: 
first  by  including  the  State  of  Texas  among 
the  States  which  may  obtain  social  security 
coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for  State 
and  local  policemen  and  firemen  under  re- 
tirement systems  (thus  Incorporating  the 
substance  of  H.R.  6620);  and  second,  by  re- 
instating, until  July  1.  1965,  a  provision  of 
law  which  permitted  the  State  of  Maine  to 
modify  Its  existing  agreement  under  section 
218  of  the  Soolal  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
teaching  and  nonteachlng  employees  who 
are  actually  In  the  same  retirement  system  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  under  separate 
retirement  systems  for  social  security  cover- 
age purposes,  thus  enabling  the  State  of 
Maine  to  comnlete  the  desired  extensions 
of  coverage.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  became  law  without 
change. 
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H.R.  4655,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88-31, 
signed  May  29,  1963:  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill  provided  three  changes  In 
the  laws  relating  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  These  were:  (1)  a  re- 
duction In  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
attributable  to  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1961  from 
0.4  to  0  25  percent  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  in  1963,  making  the  combined  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  for  1963  wages  0.65 
percent  (apart  from  any  reduced  credit  pro- 
visions that  might  apply  In  particular 
States);  (2)  the  provision  of  a  flexible  cell- 
ing, with  respect  to  flsc£il  years  1964  and 
thereafter.  In  lieu  of  the  $350  million  limi- 
tation, on  grants  to  the  States  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  the  employment  service,  of 
95  percent  of  the  estimated  receipts  under 
the  regular  0.4  percent  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax;  and  (3)  the  extension  from 
5  to  10  years  of  the  period  during  which 
States  may  obligate,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, certain  funds  transferred  from  excess 
Federal  tax  collections. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  without  change,  but  added  an 
amendment  Increasing  the  ceiling  on 
amounts  which  may  be  granted  to  States  for 
administrative  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  to  $407,148,000.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House  and 
the  bill  became  public  law  as  thus  amended. 

H.R.  6620,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas;  see 
H.R.   3348    (Public   Law   88-350),  above. 

H.R.  7544,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
156,  signed  October  24,  1963 :  This  legislation, 
entitled  the  "Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963,"  was  designed  to  carry  out  a  number 
of  the  recommendations  In  this  area  result- 
ing from  urgent  needs  discovered  by  the 
President's  panel  as  a  result  of  the  exten- 
sive studies  it  conducted.  Its  enactment  will 
assist  States  and  communities  in  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation  through 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, through  provision  of  prenatal,  ma- 
ternity, and  infant  care  for  Individuals  with 
conditions  associated  with  child-bearing 
which  may  lead  to  mental  retardation,  and 
through  planning  for  comprehensive  action 
to  combat  mental  retardation. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  provides  for 
(1)  expanding  the  existing  programs  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  and  crippled 
children's  services;  (2)  authorizing  grants 
for  maternity  care  projects  designed  to  pre- 
vent mental  retardation;  (3)  authorizing 
grants  or  contracts  for  research  projects 
related  to  the  maternal  and  child  health  or 
crippled  children's  services  programs  that 
show  promise  of  advancing  these  programs; 
and  (4)  authorizing  one-time  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  planning  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  promote  State  and  community 
efforts    to    combat    mental    retardation. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  this  bill,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  Institutional  care,  facilities 
construction,  and  special  care  in  the  family 
for  the  mentally  retarded  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $1  billion  per  year,  and  that  pay- 
ments for  mentally  retarded  persons  under 
the  public  assistance  and  social  security 
programs  amounted  to  about  $100  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  The  report  continues: 
"Significant  reductions  in  these  burdens  to 
families,  to  States  and  localities,  and  to  our 
society  as  a  whole  amply  Justify  increased 
expenditures  that  will  prevent  and  reduce 
mental  retardation  as  a  social  and  economic 
problem."  The  additional  cumulative  cost 
authorized  by  this  legislation  will  total  ap- 
proximately $265  million  for  the  5-year  pe- 
riod, fiscal  years  1964  through  1968. 

Except  for  a  minor  clarifying  amendment 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 


House,  the  bill  became  law  in  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8821,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
173,  signed  November  7,  1963:  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  to  facilitate  the  res- 
toration to  the  Treasury  of  moneys  made 
available  to  the  States  under  the  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958  and  title  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(in  the  case  of  advances  made  before  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960)  by  modifying  the  rate  of 
employer  repayment  and  by  permitting,  at 
the  option  of  the  State  each  year.  Install- 
ment repayment  by  a  State  in  lieu  of  addi- 
tional employer  taxes.  No  "forgiveness"  of 
any  amount  was  provided  by  the  bill,  but 
rather  the  effect  Is  to  provide  a  "stretch-out" 
for  repajmient  of  the  amoimts  Involved. 
More  specifically,  as  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
as  ultimately  enacted  into  law,  the  bill  (1) 
provides  a  tax  rate  for  repayment  of  ad- 
vances under  title  xn  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  0.15  percent  for  5  taxable  years,  1963- 
67.  After  taxable  year  1967,  the  rate  Is  in- 
creased by  a  0.15-percent  step  each  year  until 
the  advance  is  repaid.  It  is  provided  that  a 
State  can  avoid  the  automatic  tax  increase 
on  Its  employers  for  any  year  by  an  install- 
ment repayment  (or,  as  under  prior  law,  by 
total  repayment)  made  before  November  10 
of  the  taxable  year;  (2)  freezes  the  rate  of 
restoration  of  the  costs  of  the  TUC  program 
of  1958  at  0.30  percent,  the  1964  level  under 
prior  law  until  the  funds  are  restored.  For 
taxable  year  1963,  the  rate  remains  at  0.15 
percent.  It  Is  provided  that  a  State  can 
avoid  the  tax  increase  for  any  year  by  an 
installment  restoration  (or,  as  under  prior 
law,  by  total  restoration)  made  before  No- 
vember 10  of  the  year;  and  (3)  provides  for 
installment  repajrment  by  the  State  for 
either  TUC  moneys  or  title  XII  advances, 
the  installment  to  be  computed  by  applying 
the  tax  rate  for  the  year  involved  to  State 
taxable  wages  for  the  prior  year  adjusted  for 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  State  taxable  wage 
base  over  the  Federal  taxable  wage  base. 

H.R.  9393,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
650:  This  legislation,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  voice  vote, 
provided  various  improvements  in  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program:  (1)  an 
amendment  to  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  permit  a  disabled  worker  to  establish 
the  beginning  of  his  disability,  for  purposes 
of  social  security  protection,  as  of  the  date 
he  actually  became  disabled  regardless  of 
when  he  files  his  application;  (2)  a  provision 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  extend  generally  through  April  15,  1965, 
the  time  within  which  ministers  (including 
Christian  Science  practitioners)  can  elect  to 
be  covered  under  social  security;  and  (3)  the 
validation  of  certain  earnings  reported  under 
social  security  of  engineering  aids  working 
for  local  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Oklahoma  who  were  reported  in  good 
faith,  but  erroneously,  as  State  employees 
under  the  coverage  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
In  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
adding  provisions  (1)  excluding  from  the 
definition  of  wages  for  social  security  and 
unemployment  insurance  purposes  certain 
payments  representing  reimbursement  for 
moving  expenses,  and  ( 2 )  allowing  the  States 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Income  exemp- 
tion for  certain  needy  blind  who  have  State- 
approved  rehabilitation  plans.  The  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 
bill  became  law  in  this  form. 

H.R.  9688,  by  Mr.  Baldwin;  Public  Law  88- 
345,  signed  June  30,  1964:  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  enacted  into  law 
without  amendment,  was  to  further  extend, 
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30.  1967.  the  provision  of  the  Pub- 

..  Amendments    of    1962    (Public 

)   which  permits  the  responsibil- 

i  placement   and   foster '  care   of 

children  under  the  program  of  aid 

families  with  children  to  be  ex- 

a  public  agency  other  than  the 

^  hich    regularly    administers    this 

(See  HJl.  2651,  PubUc  Law  88-48, 

The    report    of    the    Secretary    of 

Education,    and   Welfare    Indicated 

had  been  insufficient  experience 

temporary  provision  to  permit  an 

either  of  its  effectiveness  or  aa 

modiflcations  are  desirable.    The 

._  on  Ways  and  Means  was  unani- 

r  icommending  that  the  provision  be 

until  June  30.  1967.    The  Advisory 

Public  Welfare  will  thus  have 

to  consider  this  provision 

the  CongreES  the  benefit  of  its 

its  expiration. 

.J,  by  Mr.  Miua:  Public  Law  88- 

.  June  30. 1964:  The  purpose  of  this 

.  which  was  enacted  into  law  wlth- 

J,  was  to  extend  for  3  years. 

30.  1967.  the  provisions  of  sec. 

the  Social  Security  Act  which  au- 

p  -ovlsion  of  temporary  assistance  to 

retiuned  from  foreign  countries 

circumstances.      Under    this 

[which  was  initiated  in  1961.  tem- 
ai  sistance  is  provided  to  citizens  of 
I  States  and  to  dependents  of  such 
they  are  identified  by  the  Depart- 
jtate  as  having  returned,  or  having 
,  from  a  foreign  country  to  the 
becaiise  of  the  destitution  of 
or  the  illness  of  the  citizen  or 
_   dependents  or  because  of  war. 
war.  Invasion,  or  similar  crisis,  and 
.  without  available  resources.    The 
is  administered  through  State  and 
welfare  agencies.    The  Advisory 
I  in  Public  Welfare  will  have  the  op- 
to  give  the  Congress  the  benefit 
w9  on  "this  provision,  along  with 
s^eduled  to  expire  on  June  30.  1967, 
that  date.    Extension  of  the  pro- 
.  recommended  by  the  Department 
,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
C  jmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
1(  473.  by  Mr.  Kmo  of  California;  Pub- 
f8-641:  As  unanimously  reported  by 
oittee    on   Ways   and    Means    and 
the  House,  the  pvirpose  of  this  bill 
e  rtend  until  June  30.  1967.  the  provl- 
;he  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
Law  87-543)  which  permits  Ped- 
_.^Jitlon  In  pa3rments  under  the  pro- 
aid  and  services  to  needy  families 
-dren  (title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
certain  children  requiring  foster  care 
In  nonprofit  private  child-care  In- 
B.     The  Senate  accepted  the  provl- 
;he  House  bill  without  change  and 
provision  extending  to  age  21  the  age 
the  extension  of  Federal  matching 
of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
children   where   the    child   is   still 
high  school  or  a  vocational  school. 
..dment  of  the  Senate  was  accepted 
:  louse,  and  In  this  form  the  bill  be- 
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1865.  by  Mr.  MttLs;   passed  Senate 

an(endment8  September  3.  1964;  House 

conference    September    15,    1964: 

the  "Social  Security  Amendments 

as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 

Means  and  passed  by  the  House 

mtatlves.     contained     numerous 

.    making    revisions    and    improve- 

the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dlsabll- 

prog-am  under  title  n  of  the 

Security  Act.     The  major  provisions 

•HI,  as  passed  by  the  House,  can  be 

Ized  as  follows: 

Provision  for  a  5-percent  acroes- 
the-boifrd  Increase  in  benefits  for  all  of  the 
20  mlllt»n  beneficiaries  presently  on  the  rolls 


la 
Insi  ranee 


afid  futvire  beneflclarles.  For  the  first  full 
yeaj:  of  operation,  It  is  estimated  that  $925 
million  in  additional  benefit  amounts  would 
haf*  been  paid  under  this  provision. 

Second.  A  special  "transitional  Insured 
status"  provision  to  liberalize  the  eligibility 
requirements  so  that  certain  aged  people 
who  do  not  meet  the  work  requirements  In 
present  law  could  qualify  for  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  as  few  as  three-quarters  of 
coverage.  Upon  attaining  age  72,  a  worker  or 
widow  who  could  qualify  under  this  pro- 
vision would  get  a  monthly  benefit  of  MS; 
a  wife  who  could  qualify  would  get  a  benefit 
of  $17.50.  It  Is  estimated  that  some  400,000 
individuals  would  have  been  added  to  the 
social  security  benefit  rolls  by  this  provision. 
Third.  Provision  for  the  payment  of  a 
child's  insurance  benefit  until  the  child 
raches  age  22,  provided  the  child  Is  attend- 
ing school.  Including  a  vocational  school,  or 
college  as  a  full  time  student  after  he  reaches 
age  18.  It  is  estimated  that  some  275,000 
children  would  have  benefited  from  this 
provision. 

Fourth"  Provision  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  widows  beginning  at  age  60.  at 
their  election,  with  the  benefits  payable 
to  those  who  claim  them  before  age  62 
actuarially  reduced  to  take  account  of  the 
longer  period  over  which  they  would  be  paid 
In  the  first  full  year  that  this  provision 
would  have  been  effective,  1965,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  some  180,000  widows  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  It  and  made  election  for 
receipt  of  benefitsHaetween  ages  60  and  62. 

Fifth.  Provisions  for  changes  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  coverage  requirements  so 
as  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  existing  so- 
cial security  program  In  the  direction  of 
more  universal  coverage  of  all  Individuals: 

(a)  Doctors  of  medicine  and  Interns:  Pro- 
vision for  repeal  of  the  exclusion  In  existing 
law  with  respect  to  self-employed  doctors  of 
medicine,  and  Interns.  Some  170,000  such 
individuals,  who  are  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  present  law,  would  have  been 
brought  under  the  system  by  this  provision. 

(b)  Cash  tips:  Provision  to  include  in  the 
definition  of  "wages"  for  social  security  pur- 
poses cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  In 
the  course  of  his  employment.  This  provi- 
sion would  have  made  Improved  social  secu- 
rity protection  available  for  more  than  1 
million  employees  and  their  families. 

(c)  Policemen  and  firemen:  Provision  for 
the  removal  of  the  general  exclusion  In  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  the  coverage  of  police- 
men and  firemen  in  retirement  systems. 
Coverage  would  have  thus  been  made  avail- 
able In  all  States  to  policemen  and  firemen 
in  positions  covered  under  State  or  local 
government  retirement  systems — but  only 
on  the  Initiative  of  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  the  present  referendum  pro- 
visions. Moreover,  policemen  and  firemen 
could  not  have  been  brought  under  coverage 
as  part  of  a  group  which  Included  persons  In 
positions  other  than  firemen  and  policemen 
positions. 

(d)  Extension  of  time  for  election  of  cov- 
erage: Provision  for  affording  a  further  op- 
portunity, through  1965,  for  the  election  of 
coverage  by  employees  of  States  and  locali- 
ties who  had  not  previously  elected  coverage 
under  the  provision  permitting  specified 
States  to  cover  only  those  members  of  a 
retirement  system  who  desire  coverage. 

(e)  Self -employment  Income  from  agrl- 
cultxire:  Provision  for  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  gross  farm  Income  that 
farmers  may  use  In  computing  covered  farm 
self-employment  Income,  under  the  opera- 
tional reporting  method  based  on  gross  in- 
come, from  $1,800  to  $2,400. 

In  accordance  with  established  congres- 
sional policy,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
contained  financing  provisions  to  support 
the  benefit  Increases  and  the  measure's  other 
provisions,  and.  In  addition.  It  was  designed 
to  improve  the  long-range  actuarial  staiius  of 


the  social  security  trust  funds.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  bill  provided  for  an  Increue 
in  the  earnings  base,  which  is  used  for  tax 
purposes  and  In  computing  benefits,  Xroia 
the  present  $4,800  to  $5,400,  effective  la 
1965.  It  also  made  changes  In  the  tax  rate 
schedule  of  existing  law,  evening  out  the 
schedule  between  1965  and  1971  (Increag. 
ing  the  rate  for  some  of  these  years  and  de- 
creasing it  for  others),  and  finally  provld. 
ing  for  an  increase  in  1971  and  thereafter 
from  the  present  4.625  to  4.8  percent  each  for 
employees  and  employers.  For  the  self-em- 
ployed, the  1971  rate  would  be  7.2  percent  u 
compared  to  the  provision  In  existing  U* 
which  provides  for  a  rate  of  6.9  percent. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provided  for  a  reallo- 
cation  of  contribution  Income  between  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund 
and  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 
This  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  financ- 
ing of  the  disability  insxirance  program  and 
to  provide  for  a  more  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  contribution  income  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  social  security  system. 

The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  made 
by  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
have  been  to  improve  the  actuarial  position 
of  the  old-age,  s\irvlvors.  and  dLsability  In- 
surance program.  The  estimated  actuarial 
deficit  of  0.24  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
for  the  present  system  would  have  been 
reduced  to  0.19  percent. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  bill 
In  the  Senate  with  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Hoxise  bill  as  well  as  with 
the  addition  of  other  provisions,  some  of 
which  affected  the  public  assistance  tlUei 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  On  the  Senate 
floor  further  amendments  were  adopted,  In- 
cluding an  amendment  to  provide  a  system 
of  health  insurance  for  the  aged  under  the 
social  security  system.  The  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  were  likewise 
amended  on  the  Senate  floor,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  a  $5,600  wage  base  and  a  tax  rate 
schedule  revised  upward  from  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

After  several  days  of  meetings,  the  con- 
ference committee  was  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment and  on  October  2,  1964,  the  conunlttee 
adjourned.  Any  possible  further  action  on 
the  bill  was  precluded  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  88th  Congress  on  the  following  day. 

v.  LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  THE  RENECOTUTXOll 
or  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS.  THE  PUBLIC  DIFT 
LIMTT,    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    BILLS 

H.R.  6009,  by  Mr.  Mills;   Public  Law  8&- 
30,    signed    May    29,    1963:    This    legislation 
provided  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit,  which  In  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative   enactment   would    have    reverted  on 
July   1,    1963.   to  the  permanent  celling  of 
$285  billion.     As  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  provided  i 
celling    of    $307    billion    from    the   date  of 
enactment   through   June  30,   1963.  and  d 
$309    billion   for   the   months   of   July  and 
August  1963.     In  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill.   It   was   stated   that  the  extension 
of  the  temporary  ceiling  through  July  and 
August  was  designed  to  give  the  commlttM 
and   the   Congress  "more   time  to  consider 
the  appropriate  limitation  for  the  balance 
of   the   fiscal   year    1964,"    and   it   was  alio 
pointed  out  that  "congressional  action  on 
appropriations    can    be    expected    to    haw 
progressed   to   the    point   where    It  will  be 
possible   to  obtain   a  much  clearer  plctim 
of  probable  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964."    The  bin  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  to  extend  the  $30J 
billion   temporary   celling   through   the  en- 
tire fiscal   year   1964.   but  this   amendment 
was   rejected   by   the    Senate    and   the  bill 
ultimately  became  law  in  the  form  orlginsUj 
reported   by  the   Committee  on   Ways  ii« 
Means. 

H.R.  7824,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  »- 
106,  signed  August  27.  1963:  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  extend  for  an  tOCy 
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Mnnal  3  months,  through  November  1963. 
S,;  temporary  public  debt  ceUlng  of  $309 
hmion.  The  bill,  which  was  enacted  into 
1  «  without  amendment,  was  in  accord  with 
^e  recommendation  of  the  administration, 
nie  committee  report  on  the  bUl  stated  that 
••very  little  more  was  known  about  the  rev- 
•nue  expenditure,  and  debt  levels  for  the 
utter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  was  known"  in  May  when  the 
^ller  bin  was  enacted,  and  for  that  reason 
the  temporary  celling  was  extended  for  the 
S-month  period  rather  than  for  the  entire 

fiscal  year. 

HB  8864,  by  Mr.  Mills;  conference  report 
relected  by  House  and  further  conference 
reauested,  August  18.  1964:  The  purpose  of 
t^  bill  was  to  authorize  the  procedures  re- 
ouired  In  order  that  the  President  might 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962  That  agreement  has  been  signed  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  Senate  has  given 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to 
require  all  coffee  entering  U.S.  markets  and 
all  exports  of  coffee  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
cerUflcate  of  origin  or  a  certificate  of  re- 
export; to  limit  Imports  of  coffee  from  coun- 
tries which  have  not  Joined  in  the  agree- 
ment; to  require  the  keeping  of  certain 
records,  statistics,  and  other  information; 
and  to  take  such  other  action  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  Implement  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty. 

The  bin  also  authorized  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty.  Certain 
obsolete  provisions  of  law  would  alsc  be 
repealed. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
m  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  but  add- 
tag  a  new  section  authorizing  and  directing 
the  President  to  cause  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal from  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment under  certain  circumstances.  The 
conference  agreement  as  reflected  in  the  con- 
ference report  subsequently  filed  was  re- 
jected by  the  House,  and  the  bill  was  sent 
back  to  conference.  No  further  action  was 
taken. 

KB,.  8969,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
187,  signed  November  26.  1963:  The  purpose 
of  this  bin,  which  was  enacted  into  law  with- 
out amendment,  was  to  extend  the  existing 
temporary  debt  limitation  of  $309  bUllon  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1964,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $6  bnUon  leeway  to  be 
avaHable  during  the  year  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions In  the  receipt  of  revenues  and  payment 
of  bills  owed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  additional  $6  binion,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  further  legislation  would  expire 
on  June  29,  1964.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  leg- 
islation provided  the  minimum  debt  limita- 
tion consistent  with  a  policy  of  sound  debt 
management,  and  that  further  restrictions 
on  the  debt  celling  would  have  serious  Im- 
plications for  our  balance  of  pajrments  and 
for  the  sound  management  of  our  debt. 

H.R.  10669,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law  88- 
339,  signed  June  30,  1964:  As  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  enacted  into  law.  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  extend  for  2  years,  until  June  30, 
1966.  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  under 
which  the  Government  Is  authorized  to  re- 
capture excessive  profits  on  certain  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  related  subcontracts. 
The  legislation  also  provided  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Renegotiation  Act  would  be 
applicable  to  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  related  subcontracts,  to 
the  extent  of  amounts  received  or  accrued 
by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  after  June 
30. 1964.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that  under'exlstlng  world 
conditions  and  those  reasonably  foreseeable, 
the  continuation  of  statutory  renegotiation 
U  essential  in  the  national  Interest.    The 


vast  governmental  expenditures  made  in  the 
defense  and  space  areas  are  often  made  un- 
der circumstances  that  make  a  guarantee 
against  excessive  profits  impossible,  regard- 
less of  the  diligence  of  procurement  officials, 
and  renegotiation  is  needed  to  eliminate 
such  excesses  wherever  they  occur.  The 
conunlttee  also  concluded  that  substantial 
amounts  of  material  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  are  sufficiently  similar 
to  items  purchased  by  other  departments 
whose  contracts  are  already  subject  to  re- 
negotiation that  a  distinction  in  this  case 
is  not  Justified. 

H.R.  11375.  by  Mr.  Mills;  Public  Law 
88-327.  signed  June  29.  1964:  This  legisla- 
tion provided  a  temporary  debt  limitation  of 
$324  blUlon  from  the  date  of  enactment 
through  fiscal  year  1965,  to  June  30,  1965. 
Under  the  blU,  the  permanent  statutory  debt 
ceUlng  remains  at  $285  binion.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  were  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  administration, 
and  it  was  enacted  into  law  without  amend- 
ment. 

S.  1359.  by  Senator  Douglas;  Public  Law 
88-58,  signed  July  8,  1963:  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Treasury 
Department.  Under  prior  law,  provision  was 
made  for  only  three  presldentlally  appointed 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  the  limitation  to 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  had  become  a  dis- 
tinct administrative  handicap  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  that  authorization  of 
one  additional  Assistant  Secretary  would 
result  in  more  efficient  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration within  the  Department.  The 
committee  was  further  advised  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  would  result  in  no  addi- 
tional personnel  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  would  not  result  In  any  additional 
costs  to  the  Government.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  became  public  law 
without  amendment. 


Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Auchincloss,  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term  in  the  88th  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  Representative  Attchtncloss.  dur- 
ing his  twenty  years  of  outstanding  service 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been 
a  most  vigorous  champion  of  the  Ideals  and 
programs  which  he  believed  would  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  his  district  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  his  country  as  well;  and 

Whereas  in  the  years  ahead  the  commit- 
tee win  sorely  miss  the  leadership,  the 
reasoned  guidance,  the  gentle  humor,  the 
unfailing  courtesy  and  kindliness,  and  the 
warm  companionship  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
tend our  deep  appreciation  to  our  colleague 
for  his  most  exemplary  service  in  the  House 
and  on  the  committee,  and  our  sincere  good 
wishes  for  many  years  of  good  health,  happi- 
ness, and  satisfaction  for  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
as  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  be  suitably  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Representative  Auchincloss  as  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  high  esteem  with 
which  he  is  held  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 


Attest : 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Jamet  C.  Anchinclots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  behalf  of 
the  committee.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Auchincloss,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
upon  the  completion  of  22  years  of  faith- 
ful and  outstanding  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also,  I  wish  to  express  the  committee's 
regrets  at  his  retirement  from  public  of- 
fice at  the  end  of  the  88th  Congress. 

In  appreciation  of  his  contributions 
and  services  to  his  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  which  he  loves  so 
deeply,  the  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution  which, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  : 
Resoltttion 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  views  with  heartfelt  regret 
the  departure  from  the  House  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative   from  the  Third 


John  L.  McMu^lan,  Chairman. 

Thomas  G.  Abernetht. 

Howard  W.  Smith. 

William  L.  Dawson. 

John  Bell  Williams. 

Abraham  J.  Multer. 

John  Dowdy. 

George  Httddleston.  Jr. 

Basil  L.  Whttener. 

Jdtert  Cohelan. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 

James  W.  Trimble. 

B.  P.  SisK. 

Charles  C.  Digos,  Jr. 

G.  Elliott  Haoan. 

William  L.  Springer. 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

William  H.  Harsha. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

Fred  Schwengel. 

Frank  J.  Horton. 

Richard  L.  Rousebush. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Harry  Sheppard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLLNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  all  time  with  whom  we 
have  served  is  our  good  friend  Harry 
Sheppard. 

Harry  Sheppard,  as  chairman  of  his 
great  subcommittee,  served  with  alacrity 
and  decision.  There  was  never  any  doubt 
about  where  our  colleague  stood.  He  did 
not  waste  time,  always  eflBcient,  capable, 
and  able.  His  service  here  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  Congressman's  Congress- 
man. This  House  has  been  the  training 
ground  for  many  great  leaders.  I  know 
of  none  greater  than  Harry  Sheppam. 
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believtsd  that  the  only  way  the  United 
remain  free   is  to   remain 
:  ivery  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Nation  is  safer  in  a  hostile 
because  of  the  dedication, 
and  genuine  Americanism  of 
distihgulshed  colleague.    He  served 
flpng  line  here  for  a  strong  de- 
the  same  courage  that  men 
inemy  on  the  field  of  battle, 
a  better  Congressman  having 
associated  with  this  great 
join  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
In  ?7i8hing  for  him  the  best  al- 
we  hold  him  in  the  highest  es- 
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Cxec  lotloTak  Independence  Day 
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and  we  hope  that  all  Czechoslovakians 
will  soon  be  free  to  do  the  same,  for,  in 
their  country  no  celebration  of  this  oc- 
casion is  permitted.  It  will  be  a  solemn 
day  but  in  their  hearts  these  dauntless 
fighters  for  freedom  will  silently  cele- 
brate a  future  independence  that  must 
surely  come. 


OF 

HON.   BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  CONKECnCTJT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  G:  lABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober -ai  will  be  the  anniversary  of 
Czechosl  )vakian  Independence  Day. 
Czechosl  jvakia  i^  at  the  center  of  central 
Europe,  and  its  stout-hearted  inhabi- 
tants ha  'e  been  very  much  in  the  center 
of  Europpan  affairs  during  most  of  mod- 
This  rough  and  rugged  home 

iluss  and  Comenius,  of  Thomas 

Masaryk  and  Eduard  Benes,  was  overrun 
by  invacers  and  dominated  by  foreign 
overlord!  for  more  than  400  years.  Be- 
fore Wo  Id  War  I  most  of  what  is  now 
Czechosl  )vakia  was  part  of  the  multi- 
national Austro-Hiuigarian  dual  mon- 
archy. Mien  rule  could  not,  however, 
subdue  t  le  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendenci  among  these  indomitable 
Czechs  a  nd  Slovaks.  Brought  up  in  the 
school  o  adversity  and  inspired  by  the 
leadersh  p  of  many  true  patriots,  they 
vowed  U.  fight  for  the  attainment  of  po- 
litical ini  lependence  during  the  war  years 
from  191  i  to  1918.  They  earned  the  sym- 
pathy aid  support  of  the  democratic 
world  for  their  cause.  And,  on  October 
28,  1918,  Czechoslovakia  was  indeed  pro- 
claimed ndependent. 

Unfor  unately,  this  much-deserved  In- 
depende  ice  was  not  destined  to  last  more 
than  twi  decades.  After  a  vigorous  and 
very  prinising  beginning,  the  youthful 
Czechos^vak  Republic  was  faced  with 
mortal  1  areats  in  the  late  1930'&— 1939 
saw  th(  partition  of  Czechoslovakia 
among  ler  three  neighbors — Germany, 
Poland,  md  Hungary.  The  partition  was 
ironic  in  that  the  latter  two  countries 
were.  In  their  turn,  partitioned  by  their 
own  mo  e  powerful  and  ruthless  neigh- 
bors— Niizi  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

After  World  War  n  Czechoslovakia 
was  reconstituted  once  more.  But  the 
fond  hojes  her  people  had  of  enjoying 
and  pre  ervlng  their  regained  independ- 
ence were  never  realized.  In  1948  she 
was  tak  »n  over  by  and  became  a  Soviet 
satellite 

We  fa  the  free  world  will  Join  with 
America  ns  of  Czechoslovak  origin  in  the 
celebrat  on  of  their  Independence  Day, 


The  88th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  two  sessions  of  the  88th 
Congress  have  been  lengthy  and  pro- 
ductive, and  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  support  the  many  programs 
begun  by  our  late  beloved  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  continued  by  our  new 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

We  have  enacted  some  very  important 
legislation  and,  for  easy  reading,  I  list 
the  following : 

The  tax  bill  which  reduced  individual 
income  tax  and  authorized  large  write- 
offs to  industries  as  incentives  to  im- 
prove, enlarge,  and  modernize  their 
plants  and  equipment. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  amendment,  making  it  possible  for 
more  people  to  receive  more  education 
and  training,  plus  more  money  on  which 
to  live  while  being  trained. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act,  amended  and 
extended,  authorizes  the  starting  of  new 
projects. 

The  Housing  Act  extends  FHA  activi- 
ties, public  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
urban  renewal. 

Mass  Transportation  Act  provides  that 
urban  areas  may  inaugurate  "mass  tran- 
sit" systems. 

Clean  air  and  water  pollution  which 
will  be  beneficial  as  a  health  measure 
as  well  as  providing  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  which  is 
the  beginning  of  our  fight  to  eliminate 
hardship  and  poverty  from  our  land. 

Davis-Bacon  Act,  amended,  to  require 
those  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  employees  fringe 
benefits  of  the  area,  as  well  as  the  going 
wage. 

Hill-Burton  Act  extended  for  5  years, 
to  June  30.  1969.  expanded  to  include 
grants  for  hospital  modernization. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  to 
help  build  colleges  and  junior  colleges 
for  the  future. 

Health  Professions  Education  Act,  to 
assist  presently  established  and  newly 
established  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  health,  in  order  to  educate 
and  train  sufficient  personnel. 

Vocational  Education  Act  which  pro- 
vides authority  for  States  to  upgrade 
and  modernize  present  vocational  pro- 
grams and  create  technical  schools. 

Nurse  Training  Act  authorizes  addi- 
tional facilities  and  expansion  of  present 
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facilities;  provides  student  loans  for 
nurses  and  traineeships  for  professional 
nurses.  ^ 

Library  Services  Act.  amended  to  aid 
libraries  in  urban  areas.  ' 

National  Defense  Education  Act 
amended,  to  extend  the  student  loan 
program  to  junior  colleges,  business 
schools,  and  part-time  students;  also  ex 
pands  the  program  for  acquiring  equip- 
ment and  State  supervision  by  addina 
English,  reading,  history,  geography  and 
civics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  we  have  enabled  our  people 
to  lead  richer  and  more  meaningful  lives 
We  have  extended  opportunity  to  those 
segments  of  our  population  which  are 
most  in  need  of  it  and  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  already  possess  it 
in  some  measure.  Our  accomplishments 
bespeak  a  confidence  in  man's  awareness 
of  what  constitutes  a  finer  and  happier 
life,  in  his  desire  to  live  such  a  life,  and 
in  his  ability  to  do  so  if  he  is  given  an 
opportunity. 


Hon.  Samnel  Friedel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  several  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  extended  their  personal  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  economic  problems,  both 
private  and  public,  of  the  membership- 
no  one  has  been  more  diligent  and  effec- 
tive than  our  dear  friend  the  Honorable 
Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Seventh  District, 
Maryland. 

His  legislative  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  membership  was  accom- 
plished through  his  frankness  and  com- 
monsense  presentation  of  the  purport  of 
the  legislation.  He  attacked  the  problem 
head  on.  His  extraordinary  ability  to 
correlate  the  factual  data  in  debate  with 
the  various  facets  of  the  problem  made 
his  position  strong. 

He  never  resorted  to  trickery  but  cou- 
rageously faced  the  opposition  and 
fought  for  what  he  thought  was  right  and 
just.  He  loves  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  is  their  truest  and  most  loyal 
friend. 

He  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  its  membership  because  he  never 
lacked  the  courage  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend his  convictions. 

His  clear-cut,  concise  statements  can- 
not be  misunderstood — his  great  ability, 
simplicity  of  maimer,  rugged  integrity, 
and  wide  experience  have  earned  for  him 
the  admiration  of  the  Members  and  the 
respect  of  the  leadership  as  an  industri- 
ous and  valuable  public  servant,  not  only 
to  the  House,  but  to  the  Nation,  his 
State,  and  the  constituency  of  the  Sev- 
enth District.  Maryland.  His  high  qual- 
ity of  statesmanship  is  needed  In  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  He  should  be 
^turned  to  pursue  his  valuable  duties  by 
»  decisive  majority. 


Changing  Libya 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Libya 
marks  its  13th  armiversary  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  December  24.  Since 
the  House  will  not  be  in  session  at  this 
time,  we  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Majesty  King  Idris  I.  of  Libya;  and  His 
Excellency  Fathi  Abidla.  Libya's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States. 

Libya  was  the  first  country  to  receive 
Its  Independence  wholly  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  United  Nations.  Its  13th 
anniversary  is  a  time  of  ever-accelerat- 
ing change  and  domestic  and  interna- 
tional tension  for  this  constitutional 
monarchy  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
of  Africa,  sandwiched  between  Nasser's 
expansive  Egypt  on  the  east  and  Ben  Bel- 
la's revolutionary  Algeria,  as  well  as  Tu- 
nisia, on  the  west. 

Part  of  Mussolini's  empire  until  the 
German  and  Italian  forces  were  con- 
quered in  the  desert  fighting  of  World 
War  n,  Libya's  two  most  populous  prov- 
inces, Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  on  the 
Mediterranean,  were  placed  under  Brit- 
ish administration  The  Fezzan,  the 
largely  desert  area  of  the  interior,  was 
administered  by  the  French.  The  Italian 
peace  treaty  provided  that,  falling  agree- 
ment on  the  disposition  of  these  areas. 
the  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
In  1949.  the  Assembly  decided  that  Libya 
should  be  administered  by  a  United  Na- 
tions Commissioner  and  that  it  was  to  be- 
come Independent  by  January  2,  1952. 
King  Idris  I  proclaimed  a  hereditary 
monarchy  In  Bengazi  a  few  days  before 
that  date,  on  December  24,  1951.  the  day 
which  Libyans  honor  as  the  begirming 
of  their  independence. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  population 
of  Libya,  numbering  somewhat  more 
than  1  million,  was  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  hopelessly  i>oor  in  the 
world.  Libya  was  apparently  blessed  by 
no  industrial  resources,  and  a  largely 
agricultural  and  pastoral  economy 
limped  along  in  a  country  where  only 
some  2  percent  of  the  land  is  arable. 
Libya  was  dependent  on  foreign  assist- 
ance and  the  direct  and  indirect  reve- 
nues resulting  from  a  number  of  small 
British  bases  and  the  massive  Wheelus 
Air  Force  Base  of  the  United  States,  a 
key  NATO  installation. 

Breathtaking  changes  in  Libya's  eco- 
nomic status  began  with  the  discovery  of 
oil  under  the  Sahara  in  1959.  Some  in- 
dication of  the  impact  of  this  discovery 
can  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  Libya's 
exports.  In  1960.  these  totaled  $8.6  mil- 
lion.   By  1963,  they  had  skyrocketed  to 


$374  million,  and  Libya  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  first  time  in  re- 
cent history.  Oil  exports  accounted  for 
$367  million,  almost  all  of  the  1963  total. 

Libya's  new-found  prosperity  has  of 
course  only  begun  to  help  solve  some  of 
Its  pressing  problems,  while  creating 
some  additional  ones.  In  the  economic 
field,  while  progress  is  being  made,  pov- 
erty is  still  desperate  for  most.  Unem- 
plo3mient  is  widespread;  housing  is 
abysmal.  Agriculture  is  backward  and 
neglected  as  the  farm  population  presses 
toward  the  cities  and  towns  and  urban 
forms  of  employment.  Medical  services 
and  schools  are  inadequate,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  dependence  on  Egypt  for 
teachers  as  well  as  goverrunent  tech- 
nicians and  administrators. 

Libya's  wealth  beneath  the  Sahara  hsus 
reduced  its  dependence  on  revenues  from 
British  and  American  military  Installa- 
tions, at  the  same  time  making  the  coun- 
try a  more  tempting  target  for  its  more 
powerful  neighbors.  Nasser's  verbal  at- 
tack in  February  on  these  bases  finds 
response  in  segments  of  the  population 
which  lean  more  toward  socialism  and 
Arab  nationalism  than  does  the  tradi- 
tionally pro-Western  and  conservative 
goverrunent.  These  crosscurrents  have 
involved  bloodshed  and  repression,  and 
their  final  outcome  is  far  from  clear. 

With  the  economic  prospects  so  tre- 
mendously improved  as  Libya  completes 
its  13th  year  of  independence,  we  may 
all  hope  that  better  things  are  in  store 
for  the  Libyan  people  as  they  strive  for 
the  advancement  of  their  country. 


tlve  work  in  those  fields  in  which  he 
has  shown  so  much  interest  in  the  past. 
I  wish  him  many  happy  years  to  come 
and  Mrs.  Buckley  and  I  extend  our  best 
to  Jim  and  his  lovely  wife. 


James  C.  Anchincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  the  last  30  years  and  during  that 
period  of  time  I  have  met  some  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  public  servants.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  who  Is  retiring  from  Congress 
after  22  years  of  public  service.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  my  old  and  dear  friend, 
Jim  Auchincloss.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Works  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  worked  closely  with  Jim  Auchin- 
closs. His  intelligent  approach  to  prob- 
lems, his  devotion  to  the  truth  and  his 
efforts  to  bring  forth  the  best  legislation 
for  all  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
fine  record  of  achievement  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  accomplish- 
ed over  the  years. 

Jim  Auchincloss  was  a  representative 
of  the  people  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  He  will  be  missed  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress;  but  he  has  earned  the  retire- 
ment into  which  he  is  going.  I  might  add 
that  as  far  as  Jim  is  concerned  retire- 
ment will  probably  mean  continued  ac- 


Report  to  the  People  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  legislation  considered  and 
passed  by  the  88th  Congress  will  show 
that  it  was  a  working  Congress. 

There  were  many  measures  considered 
that  I  could  not,  and  did  not  agree  with 
and  so  indicated  by  my  vote.  On  the 
other  hand  many  measures  were  consid- 
ered that  were  most  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion, accordingly  I  supported  those  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  made  a  report 
to  the  fine  people  of  Alabama  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  88th  Congress  came  to  a  close  after 
remaining  In  session  almost  continuously  for 
21  months  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  fine  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Alabama  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent In  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
a  most  historic  time. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Safe- 
ty, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  the  parent 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have  reported  out  of  committee  more 
legislation  In  the  health  field  than  has  been 
enacted  Into  law  In  any  previous  Congress. 
The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was  one 
of  the  longest  In  history,  yet  there  were  but 
few  legislative  accomplishments.  Overshad- 
owing the  activities  of  the  first  session  waB 
the  terrible  tragedy — the  assassination  of  our 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand. In  the  enlightened  age  we  live, 
how  such  an  Incomprehensible,  shocking  deed 
could  occur.  On  December  5,  1963,  I  Joined 
vrlth  other  Members  of  the  House  In  a  memo- 
rial tribute  to  the  35th  President  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress,  but  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  the  major 
issues.  Of  course,  there  were  many  blUs  in- 
troduced and  considered — many  of  which  did 
not  pass.  However,  the  success  of  a  Congress 
must  be  based  on  the  quality  of  laws  en- 
acted and  not  by  the  number. 

Encouraged  by  congressional  economic  leg- 
islation, we  are  currently  en]03rt^ng  the 
strongest  peacetime  expansion  In  our  history. 
Our  gains  In  prosperity  are  evident  by  every 
mode  of  measuring — personal  Income,  em- 
ployment, corporate  profits,  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  production — and  our  gross  national 
product  have  all  been  on  the  upswing.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  moved  by  pro- 
moting the  general  well-being  and  Improving 
the  lot  of  the  poverty  stricken  minority  and 
Invisible  American.  We  have  made  a  strong 
effort  toward  erasing  Individual  want  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation  Is  one  of 
deep  concern,  so  I  shall  first  make  comments 
on  this  matter. 
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he   Tax   Reduction   Act   of    1964, 
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was   also  called   uj>on   to   again 

4ebt  limit  from  $315  billion  to  S324 

believe  that  we  should  do  a  great 

In  an  effort  to  balance  the  budget 

years   and   to    ultimately   reduce 

debt.     And  while  the  national 

exorbitant  and  I  believe  Is  tre- 

hlgh  in  comparing  the  national 

the  gross  national  product,  the 

still  on  very  safe  ground. 

and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
are  of  great  Importance  to  us  all. 
passed  legislation  during  the 
to    extend    the    Hill-Burton 
dlonstructlon  Act  for  5  years,  until 
.969.    I  was  happy  to  have  played 
this  legislation  for  the  extension 
win  certainly  enable  us  to  obtain 
care  f acuities, 
also  enacwd  the  Nurse  Traln- 
1964  which  was  handled  by  my 
The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
supply  of  nurses  In  the  United 
a  variety  of  approaches  rec- 
by  a  consultant  group  on  nurs- 
by  the  Surgeon  General.    This 
establish     a    4-year    program    of 
construction    and   rehabilitation 
schools.     It  will  also  establish  a 
jver  a  4-year  period  to  assist  col- 
^ear    and    associate-degree    2 -year 
nursing  to  meet  the  additional 
itrengthenlng,  improving   and   ex- 
thelr   training   programs   and   will 
I  program  of  grants  to  ald-dloloma- 
qchools    of    nursing.     In    addition, 
will  extend  for  5  years  the 
program    of    tralneeshlps    for    ad- 
and  professional  nurses  to  be 
administrators     and     supervisors. 
It  establishes  a  student  loan  pro- 
after   the   National    Defense 
Act  for  students  of   nursing   at 
associate-degree     and     diploma- 
nursing. 

also  passed  legislation  which  will 
r/a  3-year  program  to  expand  fa- 
"inedlcal,  dental,  nursing,  and  re- 
colleges.    The  construction  grant 
i)iatched  by  the  Inrtitutlon  and.  also, 
Includes  a  student  loan  pro- 
measure  was  also  one  which  my 
considered  most  carefully.    There 
that  the  aid  programs  under 
and  sundry  names   have   not 
mistake  of  both  original  decl- 
admlnlstratlon. 

years,  I  have  supported  the  basic 

of  our  national  security  programs 

Democratic  and  Republican  Pres- 

have  differed,  however,  with  each 

to  time  on  specific  Items  In  the 

and  the  dollar  amount  to  be  spent. 

assistance  program  helps  protect 

the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

of  all  military  assistance  funds 

for  next  year  are  earmarked  for 

■^tirkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  India.  Thal- 

>tnam.  Laos,   the   Philippines,   Na- 

China,  and  Korea.     Together  these 

maintain   3V^    million   men    under 

Americans,  but  their  own  man- 

a  common  defense.     But  I  must 

that  there  is  no  question  but  that 

irograms  under  the  various  names 
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have  not  been  without  mistakes  of  both  orig- 
inal decision  and  administration.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise  when  there  were  11 
directors  In  15  years?  The  consequent 
changes  of  reorganization  and  poorly  defined 
shifting  lines  of  responsibility  in  authority 
paint  a  tragically  clear  picture.  However.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  aid  has  had  the  ptirpore  of 
(1)  strengthening  the  will  and  capacity  of 
emerging  countries.  (2)  reminding  us  and 
others  of  the  soundness  of  freedom  as  an 
alternative  to  the  slavery  of  communism,  and 
(3)  building  a  system  whereby  people  control 
the  government  rather  than  the  reverse. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  what  we 
hope  to  accomplifh  by  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
o^ram  Is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  task. 
This  program  has  many  problems,  yet  It  re- 
mains the  most  Important  asset  to  our  for- 
eign  policy. 

As  a  result  of  the  ever  increasing  urban 
population,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
century  we  will  have  to  construct  homes, 
highways,  and  facilities  equal  to  all  those 
built  since  the  country  was  first  settled. 
Already,  three-fourths  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation Is  urban  and  migration  is  continuing 
at  a  rapid  pace.  We  must  provide  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  citizen.  The  88th  Congress  moved  for- 
ward In  this  area  in  several  ways. 

The  growing  national  problem  of  polluted 
air  causes  annual  damages  estimated  at 
$3Y-i  billion  with  untold  adverse  effects  on 
health.  My  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
subject  and.  as  a  result  cf  these  hearings, 
the  Congress  improved  the  program  (first 
originated  In  1955)  by  accelerating  Federal 
participation  and  authorizing  new  programs 
to  encourage  State  and  local  prevention  and 
enforcement  activity. 

The  Mass  Transit  Facilities  and  Service 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  to  my  regret 
and  I  might  add  that  I  stronglv  opposed  this 
measure  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  we 
should  limit  new  programs,  but  I  also  ob- 
jected to  the  m:\ss  transit  program  because  of 
the  complete  lark  of  provision  calling  for 
private  and  municipal  transit  systems  to  be 
self-supporting  through  the  fare  box. 

The  88th  Congress'  record  is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  national  consensus  that 
education  Is  Indeed  America's  first  line  of 
defense. 

The  1960's  are  a  critical  time  in  education. 
The  number  of  college  students  will  rise  94 
percent    between    1960    and    1970.     The    last 
10  years  have  already  seen  an  86-percent  in- 
crease in  tuition  fees.     Currently  one-third 
of  our  brightest  high  school   graduates  fall 
to  enter  college  mainly  because  of  financial 
consideration.     Under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  $1.2  billion  in  grants  and  loans 
were    authorized    for    the    construction    of 
academic    facilities    for    public    and    private 
non-profit  graduate  schools,  4-year  colleges, 
2-year  community  colleges,  and  public  tech- 
nical  schools.     Funds    are    not    available    to 
academic  Institutions  for  religious  purposes. 
The  88th  Congress  also  approved  far-reach- 
ing legislation  In  the  area  of  vocational  edu- 
cation.    Federal  effort  in   vocational   educa- 
tion is  as  old  as  the  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
It   has   been    17   years,   a   period   during   the 
greatest  move  toward  automation,  since  Con- 
gress enacted  meaningful  provisions  for  vo- 
cational education.     Considering  that  an  In- 
dividual's   loss   of    1    year's    income   due    to 
unemployment  costs  more  than  12  years  of 
education   through   high   school,   it  is  clear 
that  such   legislation  is  sound  fiscal   policy. 
The  act  authorizes  $958  million  for  increased 
support  of  vocational  education,  gearing  the 
program  to  the  technical  aids  and  directing 
It  to  those  who  need  it  most — young  people 
in  or  out  of  high  school  who  want  and  need 
specialized   training,   unskilled   school   drop- 
outs, employed  adults  who  wish  to  Improve 
their  skills  because  of  Job    insecurity,   and 
workers  displaced  by  automation. 


Congress  passed  the  Economic  OpTxr. 
tunltles  Act  or  the  poverty  program  durto» 
the  88th  Congress.  I  voted  In  opposition  to 
this  measure  for  I  feel,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, that  we  should  not  undertake  new  prol 
grams  until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to 
balance  the  budget  and  get  on  a  sound  fiscal 
pKJlicy.  ^^ 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  cities  In  cer- 
tain rural  areas  need  help  In  providing  opi 
portunitles  for  those  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  In  destitute  circumstanctt 
and  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that  thers 
Is  no  need  In  this  country  for  assistance  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  live  decently  and 
to  take  their  legitimate  part  as  full  cltteeni 
of  this  great  country.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever,  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  estab- 
lish a  new  agency  with  complete  Federal 
control  of  all  areas  covered  by  this  leglj. 
lation  under  the  direction  of  one  man  who 
would  have  absolute  power. 

One  of  the  first  and  primary  concerns  of 
good  government  is  peace,  for  without  it  the 
resources  of  a  nation  cannot  be  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  those  circumstances  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  each  citizen  to 
develop  his  full  potential. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.  The  Congress  enacted  during  the 
first  session  legislation  appropriating  $47,220 
million  to  the  Defense  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year.  Not  Included  In  this  amount 
were  funds  for  military  assistance  abroad, 
military  construction,  civil  defense,  flood 
control  work  of  the  Army  Engineers  or  for  a 
military  pay  raise.  This  figure  did  not  in- 
clude $12,850,700,000  for  military  personnel, 
$11,714,033,000  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  our  forces.  $15.706  047,000  for 
procurement,  and  $6,949,230,000  for  research 
and  development. 

In  addition,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1964  which  was  also  passed  dur- 
ing the  first  session  Included  an  appropria- 
tion of  $220,162,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1965  we  appropriated 
$46,752,051,000  for  the  Defense  Department 
This  Included  $14,568  million  for  military 
personnel,  $12,313,484,000  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  our  forces,  $13,422,047,- 
000  for  procurement,  and  $6,448,520,000  for 
research  and  development. 

The  deficiency  appropriations  bill  passed 
during  this  session  also  included  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,004,900,000  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

These  appropriations  account  for  almost 
one-half  of  the  total  budget,  but  I  believe 
they  are  absolutely  essential  In  order  that 
our  country  can  stay  not  only  abreast  btit 
ahead  of  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
militarily  and  so  that  we  may  be  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

The  civil  rights  bill  was  enacted  over  the 
strong  protests  of  many  Members  of  the 
House.  I  took  the  floor  on  numerous  oc- 
casions to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  such  legis- 
lation and  stated  that  not  only  did  I  feel 
that  the  legislation  was  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted but  that  I  believed  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  are  morally  wrong,  unsound, 
and  socially  unnecessary.  In  addition,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  the  act  usurp 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  States  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 

I  have  briefly  given  you  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  activities  of  the  88th  Congreas, 
but  many  other  legislative  activities  were 
acted  upon,  such  as  the  Pood  Stamp  Act, 
housing,  general  Government  reorganization, 
the  coin  shortage,  and  agriculture  (which 
Included  feed  grains,  wheat-cotton  and  food 
marketing  studies) . 

In  addition,  we  considered  the  natural  re- 
sources, outdoor  recreation,  water  resources, 
public  works  projects,  public  works  acceler- 
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river  basin  development,  labor,  and 
Z^v  other  problems. 

"^«  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
„„Z,erce  of  which  I  am  third  ranking  mem- 
STTchalrman    of    the    Public   Health    and 
nf.tv  Subcommittee)    amassed  one  of  the 
ftVrt  records  of  any  Congress.     We  passed 
Se  Clean  Air  Act  in  which  I  played  a  vital 
^'      we    passed    the    mental    health    and 
^«tAl  retardation  bill  in  which  I  played  a 
?nr  nart      We  passed  legislation  which  I 
!!t^uced'to  provide  safety  standards  for 
^Sblle  seat  belts  and  safety  standards 
jr^Oovernment    passenger-carrying    motor 
l^hirles       We    passed    the    graduate    public 
Teath  training  legislation,  medical  care  for 
SnKboat  owners,  the  Nurses  Training  Act. 
.nri  the  Hill-Burton  Act.    I  am  proud  of  this 
««t  enviable  record  and  the  fact  that  I  anj 
^^irman  of  the  subcommittee  that  handled 
Se   "ajSnty  of  this  legislation  and  had  the 
Slyllege  of  managing  the  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 


Algerian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 


Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Novem- 
ber 1  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  nationaUst  revolt  in  Al- 
geria Since  the  House  is  not  going  to 
be  iii  session  at  that  time,  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Algeria  Ahmed  Ben  Bella;  and  to 
His  Excellency  the  Algerian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Cherif  Guellal. 

November  1,  1954,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  grueling.  7 », 2 -year  war  which  led 
to      Algerian      independence,      finally 
achieved  on  July  3,  1962.    At  that  time, 
following  the   Algerians'   overwhelming 
99.6   percent  vote   for   independence   2 
days  earlier.  French  President  Charles 
de   Gaulle    proclaimed    Algerian    inde- 
pendence and  the  end  of  132  years  of 
French  rule.     Also   on   that   date,   the 
United  States,  in  a  special  message  by 
President  Kennedy,  recognized   Algeria 
as  an  independent  and  sovereign  state. 
Much   of   Algeria's   vast   territory   is 
made  up  of  the  oil-rich  Sahara  Desert, 
and  most  of  its  11  million  inhabitants  are 
concentrated   in    the    northern    coastal 
region    along    the    Mediterranean.     In 
geographic  area,  Algeria  Is  about  four 
times  the  size  of  France  and  is  the  larg- 
est state  in  North  Africa.    Together  with 
Morocco  on  the  west  and  Tunisia  on  the 
east,    it    comprises    the    Maghreb,    the 
western  part  of  the  Arab  world. 

The  present  plight  of  the  Algerian  na- 
tion is  far  from  happy.  The  long  years 
of  bitter  struggle  against  the  French, 
with  its  toll  of  life  and  its  disruption  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  nation,  would 
have  made  an  inauspicious  background 
for  the  launching  of  a  new  state,  in  the 
best  of  subsequent  circumstances.  How- 
ever, on  the  eve  of  independence  in  1962, 
two  serious  developments  occurred 
which  further  jeopardized  the  new 
state's  chances  of  survival.  Algerians  of 
European    extraction,    who    numbered 


about  a  million,  and  who  possessed  most 
of  the  nation's  managerial,  administra- 
tive, and  technical  skills,  began  a  mas- 
sive flight  from  the  country.  By  the  end 
of  1963,  less  than  one-tenth  remained. 
In  addition,  a  bitter  struggle  for  power 
broke  out  among  leaders  of  the  national- 
ist movement.  Political  and  economic 
chaos  threatened,  and  threatens  still. 

Algerians  endorsed  a  new  Constitution 
in  September  1963,  by  popular  referen- 
dum, although  thousands  of  Berbers  in 
the  Kabylia  region  «ast  of  Algiers  re- 
portedly boycotted  the  election.  The 
Constitution  states  as  an  aim  "the  buUd- 
ing  of  a  Socialist  people's  democracy" 
and  provides  for  a  controlling  role  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  the  only 
political  party.  Deputies  to  the  National 
Assembly,  designated  by  Premier  Ahmed 
Ben  Bella  and  numbering  138,  were  ap- 
proved nearly  unanimously  by  the  vot- 
ers in  a  one-party  parliamentary  elec- 
tion last  month.  The  Government  stated 
that  Just  under  85  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  participated. 

The  Berber  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  involved  intermittent  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  mountainous  Kabylia  and 
Aures  regions,  and  Algeria  is  intermit- 
tently rocked  by  rebellion,  assassination, 
and  sabotage.  After  originally  avoiding 
imprisonments  and  executions.  Premier 
Ben  Bella  declared  last  year: 


here  in  the  tradition  of  those  great 
Georgia  leaders  so  characteristic  of  the 
empire  State  of  the  South.  I  have  served 
with  no  one  more  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  individual  freedom  and  States  rights. 
TIC  Forrester  is  a  restless,  dynamic 
individual  and  will  never  retire  from  the 
arena  of  public  service.  He  will  continue 
to  fight  for  his  convictions  and  to  keep 
our  country  free  as  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  free  world. 

Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
and  his  loyal  and  faithful  wife  the  very 
best  always  and  I  hope  he  wUl  come 
back  to  Washington  to  see  us  often. 


It  is  an  Illusion  to  think  that  you  can 
have  a  revolution  without  prisons. 

Executions  have  become  frequent. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  conditions  are 
also  serious.  Unemployment  is  heavy, 
hunger  widespread.  American  food  for 
peace  supplies  are  sustaining  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  population.  French  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  reportedly  facing 
further  cuts.  Dependence  on  military 
and  massive  economic  aid  from  Com- 
munist states  has  been  markedly  in- 
creasing. 

The  people  of  Algeria,  who  struggled 
so  long  and  v;ith  such  dedication  for 
their  independence,  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  the  last  2  unhappy  years  have 
brought  them.  I  hope  that  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  revolt  that  began  Al- 
geria's heroic  march  to  Independence 
will  see  better  things  for  these  coura- 
geous people. 


Tribute  to  Congressman  E.  L.  Forrester 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing to  miss  Tic  Forrester  on  this  floor. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  more  dedi- 
cated to  his  country,  the  Constitution 
as  written,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  justice,  and 
all  of  those  great  principles  that  made 
this  Nation  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Tic  Forrester  was  a  fighter,  who  fought 
aboveboard.  His  service  here  was 
marked  by  integrity,  forthrightness,  and 
absolute  honesty.    Tic  Forrester  served 


The  Metropolitan  Challenge  _^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 
Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  de- 
livered an  erUightening  speech  on  the 
problems  of  our  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas  before  the  13th  Armual  Commis- 
sioners' and  Governors'  Conference  on 
Metropolitan      Washington      Problems, 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of   Govern- 
ments. 
The  text  of  his  remarks  follow: 
The  METROPOLrTAN  Challenge 
(By  Senator  Edmund  S.  Musfoe,  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  before  the  13th  Annual  Conunis- 
sloners'    and    Governors'    Conference    on 
Metropolitan  Washington  Problems,  Mar- 
riott Motor  Hotel.  Arlington,  Va..  October 
1.  1964) 

By  the  year  2000.  85  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion will  live  in  urban  areas,  experts  tell  us. 
Here  In  our  own  National  Capital  region.  3 
million  new  residents  will  be  added  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  pressures  of  a  metropolitan  America 
already  pose  the  greatest  threat  to  our  tra- 
dltlonal  Pederal-State-local  relations,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong,  representative,  and  flexible  Fed- 
eral system. 

TheVe  are  the  physical  problems.  We  face 
water  shortages,  transportation  snarls,  urban 
blight,  and  wasteful  land  use. 

There  are  the  social  problems.  We  face  In- 
creased juvenile  delinquency,  rifling  crime 
rates,  and  uneasy  race  relations. 

There  are  the  political  problems.  We  face 
shifting  metropolitan  boundaries,  frag- 
mented local  government,  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  central  city  and  the  subiirbs. 

There  are  the  flnanclal  problems.  We 
face  limited  revenue  resources  and  almost 
limitless  expenditure  needs;  soaring  tax  rates 
In  the  suburbs  and  falling  tax  bases  In  the 
cities.  State  and  local  debts  are  mounting, 
while  State  and  local  revenue  sources  fall 
behind. 

Metropolitan  areas  currently  require:  $600 
million  annually  for  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties; $400  million  annually  for  pure  water; 
$200  million  annually  to  rebuild  each  square 
mile  of  slums;  and  $1V4  million  annually 
so  commuter  ralh-oads  can"  stay  in  business. 

These  problems  stagger  the  imagination. 
They  tax  our  Ingenuity  aa  well  as  our  purse. 
The  metropolitan  area  is  a  new  type  of 
community,  one  In  which  its  inhabitants 
have  little  or  no  feeling  of  community.  It 
la  neither  a  neighborhood,  city,  State,  nor 
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'.  "here  are  no  anthems,  flags,  or 
Loyalties  are  mixed,  and  problems 
growth. 

poptilatlon  has  skyroclceted.  the 

of  us  occupy  has  diminished.     In 

a  quarter  of  our  population  lived 

In  1962  less  than  8  percent 

In  the  country.     The  remainder, 

a  technological  revolution,  moved 

to    urban    areas.     Mechanized 

hybrid     seeds,     better     planting 

and    more    efficient    animal    hus- 

to  our  wealth  with  continually 

effcxt.     And  as  this  agricultviral 

advances,  even  more  rural  Amer- 

stream  Into  our  cities. 

the   new   arrival   find   In   our 

centers?     Is  his   environment 

Influence?    Or  does  he  see  urban 

necessary  evil.  Imposed  by  a  tech- 

evolutlon  that  has  made  him  an 

own  land? 

lies  somewhere  between  these 

Our  cities  are  large  and  exciting; 

our    cultural    and    educational 

standard  of  living,  for  most,  is 

the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  In- 

'  ransportatlon,  excessive  noise,  dull 

,   and  air  pollution   are   strong 

safe  and  sane  urban  living.    We 

to  the  economic  necessities 

tress  of  population  accompanying 

of  the  American   land- 

haphazard  basis.    In  spite  of  gal- 

we  have  not  rendered  our  urban 

beautiful  or  really  habitable. 

and  flux  of  population   made 

levelopment  Inevitable.    The  city — 

,  and  noisy — accelerated  this 

city  dweller  fled  in  his  automo- 

cleaner  air,  less  congestion,  and 

jjace  of  living.     For  this,  however, 

much.     As   one   commentator 

entered  the  land  of   'no.'    No 

and  no  sewers.    No  curb,  no 

no    sidewalks.      No    parks,    no 

and  no  street  lights.    No  flre- 

flrehalls,  and  no  fire  trucks.     No 

collection.    No  modern  pollc- 

2^nlng  and  no  subdivision  control." 

residential   housing,    and    gaudy 

strip  development  quickly  dotted 

landscape     the     suburbanite 


comm  mlty 
.moving 


Ad'  Isory 
Ri  Nations, 


pc^rayal  Is  both  a  historic  analy- 
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change  and  those  calling  for  the  centraliza- 
tion of  all  metropolitan  functions. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  Is  the  Institutional  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  yours  Is  a  regional  com- 
munity. More  than  5  million  people  will 
live  here  in  another  generation.  And  most 
of  this  gp-owth  will  take  place  mainly  in  the 
suburbs.  This  staggering  Increase  will  re- 
quire a  sharp  rise  In  public  facilities.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  funds  will  all  be  re- 
quired to  finance  Independently  planned  and 
executed  construction  programs.  Greater 
coordination,  then,  is  vital.  For  example, 
"metropolitan  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal projects  demand  an  areawlde  attack 
and  a  cooperative  program.  No  one  level  of 
government  alone  can  handle  such  regional 
problems. 

Your  council  understands  this  need  for 
coordination.  You  act  as  a  forum  where 
members  can  meet  and  discuss  common  prob- 
lems. As  a  study  group  you  make  recom- 
mendations to  member  counties,  cities,  and 
States.  But  you  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  planning  is  of  no  value  unless  it 
leads  to  appropriate  action.  The  adoption 
of  the  year  2000  plan  and  the  construction 
of  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  bear  wit- 
ness to  this. 

One  of  the  council's  most  recent  and  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  Is  receipt  of  a 
Federal  urban  renewal  demonstration  grant. 
The  purpose  of  this  grant  is  to  assist  in 
bringing  together  for  the  first  time  various 
local  governmental  data.  This  In  turn  will 
encourage  a  greater  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion for  metropolitan  land-use  and  housing 
classification.  Federal  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  will  also  be  aided.  The 
project  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
voluntary  local  cooperation  as  the  basis  for 
regional  action.  Despite  these  accomplish- 
ments, much  work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  final  report  of  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems,  although  dated  in  some  respects, 
is  still  a  fair  assessment  of  the  confe-ence's 
basic  difficulty.  The  report  declared,  in  part, 
that  "despite  such  welcome  steps  as  the 
establishment  of  an  operating  budget,  and 
the  employment  of  Its  own  executive  secre- 
tary, the  conference  has  still  far  to  go  be- 
fore It  will  be  dealing  effectively  with  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  problems." 

The  council  has  yet  to  become  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  the  National  Capital  region. 
Metropolitan  problems  cannot  be  solved  un- 
less there  are  strong  advocates  able  to  reach 
and  educate  area  residents,  able  to  persuade 
local  units  that  vitally  needed  action  re- 
quires Joint  effort.  The  council  must  develop 
and  fight  for  Its  own  views  on  Issues  of  area- 
wide  conce^. 

State  governments  must  also  bear  a  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging  regional  solu- 
tions. Most  States  have  tended  to  react  to 
the  metropolitan  challenge  In  a  haphazard 
fashion.  The  fiscal.  Jurisdictional,  research, 
and  planning  needs  of  the  large  urban 
centers  have  commonly  been  Ignored  or 
handled  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

As  a  result,  cities  have  turned  to  the 
Federal  Government.  This  has  alarmed 
many  defenders  of  States  rights.  But  de- 
mands for  the  preservation  of  States  rights 
must  be  matched  by  an  acceptance  by  the 
States  of  their  responsibilities  toward  their 
major  population  centers. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  and 
the  Advisory  Commission,  the  latter  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  have  made  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  designed  to  assist  State  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  this  urban  challenge. 
If  the  States  are  to  remain  viable  partners 
in  our  Federal  system,  they  must  adjust 
their  op>eratlons  and  organizations  In  light 
of  the  revolution  on  the  urban  frontier. 
Both  groups,  therefore,  have  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  new  agency  of  State 
government    for   metropolitan    or    local    af- 
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fairs.  This  new  agency  would  assist  th. 
metropolitan  areas  with  respect  to  the  uroS! 
lems  of  local  governmental  planning  stour" 
ture.  organization,  and  finance.  NelS 
Richmond  nor  Annapolis  has  such  an  offlcT 
although  both  provide  some  of  these  sm' 
ices.  Such  a  department  could  also  aadit 
the  Governor  in  formulating  effective  poU 
cies  to  meet  metropolitan  problems. 

The  national  character  of  many  metro- 
poll  tan  questions  makes  Federal  particlna. 
tlon  necessary.  Several  existing  Federal  pro 
grams  have  already  had  a  significant  impact 
on  our  metropolitan  areas,  in  addition 
three  current  proposals  could  make  a  sub-' 
stantlal  contribution  to  orderly  urban  growth 
and    development. 

First,  a  dimension  of  the  National  Capital 
region's  water  pollution  difficulties  is  covered 
in  S.  649.  which  I  introduced  in  the  fir»t 
session  of  this  Congress.  It  would  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
concerning  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works.  Of  special 
concern  to  metrojxDlltan  areas  is  the  pro- 
vision that  these  grants  may  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  for  a  project  that  is  part 
of  a  comprehensive  regional  plan.  The  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  69  to  11,  passed  this  needed 
legislation.  If  passed  by  the  House,  this 
measure  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  metropolitan  planning  agencies. 

Second,  metropolitan  area  planning  would 
be  further  assisted  by  the  enactment  of  s. 
855.  Senators  Humphbet,  MtrNBT.  and  Wil- 
liams Joined  me  in  February  1963  In  sponsor- 
ing this  Advisory  Commission  proposal,  it 
was  considered  at  length  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
unanimously  passed  the  Senate  last  January, 
The  bill  would  require: 

( 1 )  Establishment  of  a  legally  constituted 
metropolitan  agency,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  areawlde  planning;  and 

(2)  An  assessment  by  this  agency  of  cer- 
tain Federal  grant  applications  made  by  local 
governments  before  being  acted  upon  by  the 
relevant  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Planning  agency  approval  of  applications 
Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  assistance 
under  this  bill.  But  the  proposal  recognises 
the  role  of  adequate  planning  as  crucial  to 
achieving  metropolitan  objectives  relating  to 
open-space  land  projects,  airport  construc- 
tion, waste  treatment  works,  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  hospital  construction,  and 
urban  highways.  These  projects  would  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  regional  plan.  The  bill 
strengthens  the  concept  of  a  metropolitan 
community. 

It  would  also  establish  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  all  Federal  activities  affecting  an 
urban  area.  Programs  covered  under  this 
measure  must  be  related  to  each  other  as 
well  as  to  local  development.  If  Federal  funda 
are  not  to  be  spent  on  conflicting  objectives. 
Economy,  then,  also  demands  this  full  ex- 
change of  information  among  the  political 
subdivisions  within  a  metropolitan  area  prior 
to  the  allocation  of  a  Federal  grant. 

And  finally,  I  have  supported  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs.  Until  now,  the  Federal 
Government's  reaction  to  the  emergence  of 
a  metropolitan  America — like  that  of  the 
States — has  generally  been  disjointed,  spo- 
radic, and  unplanned.  Such  a  department  la 
necessary  for  coordinating  the  numerous 
Federal  programs  that  have  an  Impact  on 
metropolitan  areas. 

These  three  proposals  for  congressional 
action  differ  in  many  respects,  but  all  have 
one  feature  in  common:  They  seek  to  estab- 
lish the  foundations  for  a  viable  metropoli- 
tan community. 

A  memorable  passage  from  Prof.  Kenneth 
Galbralth's  book,  "The  Affluent  Society."  por- 
trays our  dilemma.  He  described  "the  family 
which  takes  its  •  •  •  air-conditioned,  power- 
steered,  and  power-braked  automobile  out 
for  a  tour  (and)  passes  through  cities  that 
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are  badly  paved,  made  hideous  by  Utter, 
blighted  buildings,  billboards,  and  posts  for 
wires  that  should  long  since  have  been  put 
underground.  They  pass  on  through  a  coun- 
tryside that  has  been  rendered  largely  in- 
visible by  conunercial  art.  •  •  •  They  picnic 
on  exquisitely  packaged  food  from  a  portable 
Icebox  by  a  polluted  stream  and  go  on  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  park  which  is  a  menace 
to  public  health  and  morals.  Just  before 
dozing  off  on  an  air  mattress,  beneath  a  ny- 
lon tent,  amid  the  stench  of  decaying  refuse, 
they  may  reflect  vaguely  on  the  curious  un- 
evenness  of  their  blessings." 

Galbraith  may  exaggerate,  but  there  Is  in- 
deed an  "unevenness"  of  blessings.  Our  citi- 
zens, and  their  representatives  at  all  levels  of 
government,  are  becoming  more  aware  that 
action  in  the  public  sector  must  be  as  imagi- 
native and  progressive  in  providing  the  pub- 
lic services  we  require  as  the  private  sector  In 
providing  the  luxviries  we  want. 

Joint  Federal-state-local  cooperation  and 
Innovations  in  government  are  needed  now. 

President  Kennedy  said :  "The  challenge  Is 
great,  and  the  time  is  short.  Shall  we  be- 
gin?" 

The  council.  Just  by  Its  existence,  repre- 
sents a  beginning. 

Now.  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  "Let 
us  continue." 


Salate  to  Kenya 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 12,  Kenya  will  celebrate  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  independence.  Since 
the  House  will  not  be  in  session  at  this 
time,  we  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Kenya;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Burudi  Nabuera,  the  Kenyan  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

The  first  year  has  not  been  uniformly 
smooth,  but  the  people  and  leaders  of 
Kenya  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
way  difficulties  have  been  handled  and 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
during  Kenya's  first  year  of  independ- 
ence. Kenya  has  met  its  problems  ra- 
tionally and  intelligently.  The  spirit  of 
the  country  has  been  one  of  cooperation 
and  negotiation;  the  results  have  been 
substantial  progress  toward  a  society  of 
law  and  order  founded  on  a  stable  and 
developing  economy. 

Already  Kenya  has  begun  to  play  an 
Important  role  in  East  Africa,  on  the 
whole  African  Continent,  and  in  the 
world  community.  Shortly  after  inde- 
pendence Kenya  became  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  East  Africa  Ken- 
ya has  been  working  tirelessly  for  a  fed- 
eration of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  in  the 
belief  that  a  larger  union  would  strength- 
en the  area  economically  and  would  give 
it  more  weight  politically  in  world  affairs. 
Currently  Prime  Minister  Kenyatta  Is 
chairman  of  the  commission  recently  set 
up  by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
to  help  the  Congo  work  out  a  solution  for 
its  internal  strife.   In  all  these  arenas  the 


voice  of  Kenya  has  been  one  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint,  but  also  one  of  deter- 
mination to  work  diligently  and  patient- 
ly toward  a  solution  of  the  tasks  set  be- 
fore it. 

One  of  the  major  internal  problems 
facing  any  newly  independent  country 
is  how  to  speed  up  the  development  of 
its  economy.  Kenya  has  also  set  Itself 
assiduously  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. A  6-year  development  plan  reported 
in  June  1964  proposes  a  "blueprint  for 
prosperity"  which  would  raise  family 
incomes  by  $84  a  year  to  a  national 
average  of  $560  by  1970.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  pretend  that  this  objec- 
tive can  be  easily  achieved.  It  has  hon- 
estly informed  its  citizens  that  attain- 
ment of  this  target  depends  on  the  initia- 
tive, hard  work,  and  sacrifice  of  everyone 
in  the  country.  One  of  the  basic  meth- 
ods by  which  Kenya  hopes  to  finance  its 
growth  is  by  increasing  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  individual  farmer.  In 
order  to  do  so  it  proposes  improving  the 
productivity  of  land  already  in  use, 
bringing  new  land  into  production 
through  irrigation  schemes,  and  expand- 
ing the  production  of  cash  crops  to  rural 
families  now  living  at  a  primitive  sub- 
sistence level  outside  the  cash  economy. 

Kenya  also  hopes  to  expand  its  infant 
industries,  and  the  new  development  plan 
envisions  the  manufacture  of  many  goods 
now  imported.  Another  major  focal 
point  of  the  plan  is  the  encouragement 
of  tourism.  With  its  breathtaking  snow- 
capped peaks,  broad  valleys,  and  shim- 
mering lakes  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
national  parks  loaded  with  many  vari- 
eties of  birds  and  game,  Kenya  is  a  veri- 
table tourist  paradise.  The  richness  of 
Kenya's  natural  beauty  may  prove  to  be 
an  important  asset  in  the  development  of 
the  country's  economy. 

All  the  problems  have  not  been  solved 
in  the  first  year  of  independence,  but 
Kenya  has  made  substantial  progress. 
The  economy  is  still  heavily  dependent 
on  a  few  basic  agricultural  crops  such  as 
coffee  and  tea.  Negotiations  for  an  East 
African  Federation  seem  to  have  reached 
a  stalemate.  But  we  are  confident  that 
Kenya  will  continue  to  pursue  its  goals 
with  determination  and  reason.  We 
salute  you,  Prime  Minister  Kenyatta  and 
the  people  of  Kenya,  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  independence.  May  the  coming 
year  be  even  more  fruitful  than  the  last. 


Retirement  of  the  Honorable 
James  C.  Auchindots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  with  Jim  Auchincloss  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  for  al- 
most 10  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  know  him  both  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  a  friend.   He  has  made 


many  valuable  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  shall  miss  him.  I  wish 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auchincloss  much  happi- 
ness in  the  years  to  come. 


A  Short  Report  on  Immigradon  Le^tlation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  closing  hour  of  this  88th  Con- 
gress, I  desire  to  make  a  short  report  on  . 
the  status  and  progress  of  pending  im- 
migration legislation. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  began  public  hearings 
on  pending  bills  on  June  11,  1964.  As 
chairman,  I  took  that  action  only  after 
it  became  certain  that  adequate  funds 
would  not  be  provided  to  activate  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy  during  this  session. 
Over  the  course  of  1  year,  covering  both 
sessions  of  this  Congress,  I  sought  by 
every  proper  means  to  secure  funds  to 
activate  the  joint  committee.  It  was  my 
conviction  that  Congress  could  not  act 
intelligently  on  pending  immigration  leg- 
islation without  a  full  scale  uninhibited 
and  objective  review  of  all  the  factors, 
domestic  and  international,  upon  which 
a  sound  immigration  policy  must  be 
based.  To  expect  Congress  to  act  with- 
out such  a  review,  incidentally  a  long 
overdue  review,  was  to  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  act  in  the  dark,  without  the  facts 
upon  which  sound  policy  rests. 

Our  subcommittee  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  all  interested  in  our  immi- 
gration program  to  appear  as  witnesses 
or  to  present  statements  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  of  our  hearings.  Orderly 
and  purposeful  procedure  was  employed 
in  the  course  of  our  hearings.  We 
opened  phase  I  of  our  hearings  with 
testimony  from  interested  Members  of 
Congress.  Phase  II  took  up  testimony 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  operating  level  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  includes  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  operating  level  of  the  Department  of 
State — the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  Phase  III  took  up  testi- 
mony from  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  interested  individuals. 

This  task  required  hearings,  both  pub- 
lic and  executive,  over  a  course  of  more 
than  3  months.  Those  hearings  have 
been  completed  and  all  the  reports 
thereon  should  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers, the  press,  and  the  public  in  the  very 
near  future.  Separate  reports  are  being 
made  for  each  of  the  three  phases  of  our 
hearings. 

When  the  hearings  had  been  underway 
for  2  months,  when  we  had  completed 
testimony  from  interested  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
had  commenced  taking  testimony  from 
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nongovem  nental  organizations,  I  in- 
troduced I  JR.  12305  on  Augxist  10.  I  did 
so  becaus<  It  was  then  apparent  that 
HJl.  7700.  the  administration  bill,  could 
not  be  ena  ;ted  into  law  and  the  revisions 
required  U  make  it  acceptable  would  be 
80  basic  ai  d  far  reaching  as  to  alter  the 
original  pi  oposal  as  to  make  it  unrecog- 
nizable. In  these  circumstances  I  pre- 
sented a  b  11  which  sought  to  accomplish 
these  purposes: 

First.  Ti)  use  the  authorized  but  un- 
used quoti>  numbers  over  a  trial  period 
of  2  years  i  mder  a  new  system  which  con- 
formed to  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late immii  ration  into  the  United  States. 
Second.  To  use  the  unused  quota  num- 
bers to  reu  oite  families,  to  bring  in  skilled 
workers  n  >eded  to  expand  our  economy 
without  d  splacing  an  American  worker 
and  to  pre  Tide  a  haven  for  our  fair  share 
of  the  victims  of  Communist  tyranny 
tmder  conlltions  which  does  not  attach 
the  stigmi ,  of  parole  to  their  admission. 
Third.  '  'o  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  t  o  benefit  from  the  practical  re- 
sults of  t  lis  2-year  trial  period  while 
Congress  ;hrough  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Immlg  ration  and  Nationality  Policy 
would  un(  ertake  and  complete  the  long 
overdue  n  view  of  immigration  policy. 

Fourth.  To  remedy  the  most  urgent. 
the  most  luman  problems  of  our  present 
Immigration  program  while  Congress 
was  makli  tg  a  determination  on  what  our 
new  imml  jration  policy  should  be. 

The  pre  trlsions  of  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced wtre  supported  overwhelmingly 
by  the  testimony  taken  up  to  the  time 
of  its  intr  >ductlon.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  rapi  1  and  affirmative  responses 
which  I  received  to  the  action  I  had 
taken. 

Witnesj  es  appearing  during  our  hear- 
ings after  August  12  were  invited  to  com- 
ment on  ;he  provisions  and  purposes  of 
HH.  1230  5.  A  large  number  of  national 
organlzat  ons  rallied  their  support  be- 
hind my  jUl.  Our  colleague,  Congress- 
man Edward  Derwinski.  of  Illinois, 
introduce  1  an  identical  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  196  4.  In  his  explanatory  remarks 
he  called  for  bipartisan  support  and  ac- 
tion durii  ig  this  session  of  Congress,  not- 
ing that  he  Republican  Party  supported 
the  bill  ^^ch  he  had  introduced. 

H.R.  IJ  305  was  given  full  and  careful 
considers  tion  by  members  of  the  House 
Committ(e  on  Immigration  and  Nti- 
tionality.  One  major  revision  of  the  bill 
was  agreed  to.  a  revision  of  the  defini- 
tion of  a  refugee.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  menbers  of  my  subcommittee,  at 
least  a  najorlty  thereof,  to  believe  that 
they  woild  support  enactment  of  that 


bill 

Over  a 
I  sought 


period  of  no  less  than  3  weeks 
!»  get  a  quorum  of  the  subcom- 


mittee to  take  final  action  on  H.R.  12305. 


Meeting 


dates  and  times  convenient  to 


the  menbers  were  set.    But  a  quorum 


did  not  resiilt.  I  then  notified  each 
member  jy  telegram  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions that  a  meeting  was  set  to  vote 
up  or  d(wn  on  HH.  12305.  But  again 
a  quorun  i  did  not  result. 

I  was  »mewhat  amazed  to  learn  that 
diu-ing  t  lat  critical  period  a  quonun  of 
the   sub  lommittee   was  met   with   Mr. 


Emanttel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  to  discuss  staff  per- 
sonnel— a  matter  on  which  I  will  have 
more  to  say  at  a  later  date.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  this  connection  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Congressman 
Celler,  stated  to  me  more  than  1  month 
ago  that  there  would  be  no  inamlgra- 
tion  legislation  this  year.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  his  purposes  as  stated  to  me 
have  been  realized. 

During  the  last  2  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  nevertheless  continued  my  ef- 
forts to  secvure  a  majority  vote  on  H.R. 
12305.  Here  I  was  confronted  with  a 
new  problem.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  had  departed 
■Washington  and  had  left  word  that  he 
would  not  authorize  a  poll  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Those  are  the  basic  facts  related  to 
pending  immigration  legislation  and  the 
3  months  of  hearings  thereon  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality.  That  record  speaks  for 
itself.  

Coiiin'c**™^'*  Letter  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey 
a  personal  tribute  to  Congressman  Les- 
ter Johnson,  of  Wisconsin's  old  Ninth 
District.  Congressman  Johnson  Is  re- 
tiring from  the  House  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Lester  Johnson  has  served  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  well.  He 
came  to  the  House  in  1953  and  was  at  that 
time  the  only  Democratic  Congressman 
from  Wisconsin. 

His  primary  concern  in  the  House  has 
been  with  the  problems  which  face  rural 
communities  throughout  our  Nation.    He 
has  served  for  many  years  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  has  worked 
in  the  best  interests  of  small  farmers  and 
farm  communities.    Since  1959,  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
Lester  Johnson  has  been  a  leader  In 
recognizing  the  value  of  conservation  for 
farm     communities.     He     has     worked 
steadfastly  and  hard  for  many  conserva- 
tion measures,  including  additional  wet 
lands,  the  watershed  conservation  pro- 
gram and,  most  recently,  the  Ice  Age 
National    Scientific    Preserve.    He    has 
worked  ceaselessly  for  REA  cooperatives. 
Lester  Johnson's  most  specific  inter- 
est has  been  in  dairy  legislation.    No  one 
will  doubt  his  sincere  concern  for  dairy 
farmers.    These  farmers,  whom  Lester 
Johnson  knows  so  well,  will  always  have 
a  warm  spot  In  their  hearts  for  the  ef- 
forts  which   Lester   Johnson   has   put 
forth  in  their  behalf  In  the  Congress. 

Lester  Johnson's  congressional  career 
has  been  marked  by  support  for  progres- 
sive, forward-looking  legislation.  He  has 
voted  for  measures  to  strengthen  the 


October  s 

Nation  and  the  economy,  to  expand  op. 
portunities  for  our  youth,  to  assist  senior 
citizens,  and.  most  notably,  to  develop 
and  protect  our  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations. 

Lester  Johnson's  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  Congress.  His  judg^ 
ment  and  his  advice  have  been  a  great 
help  to  members  of  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation and  to  his  other  colleagues  In  the 
Congress.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  he 
will  continue  to  make  his  services  and  hJa 
experience  available  to  the  Nation  and 
to  those  of  us  who  have  relied  on  hirn  go 
heavily  in  the  past. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 
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Salnte  to  Tanganyika 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    MEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3,  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9.  the  Republic  of  Tanganyika 
will  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of 
its  independence.  Since  the  House  will 
not  be  In  session  at  this  time,  we  wish 
to  take  the  opportunity  now  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Julius  Nyerere,  the  President  of  Tan- 
ganyika; and  His  Excellency  Othman 
Shariff.  their  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Although  a  new  republic,  the  history 
of  the  people  IS  long  and  distinguished. 
Anthropological  discoveries  indicate  that 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  man  14  mil- 
lion years  ago.  and  parts  of  Tanganyika's 
coast  were  known  by  Persians,  Egyptians, 
and  Indians  when  the  Christian  era  be- 
gan. In  the  19th  century  Lakes  Tan- 
gansrika  and  Victoria  were  discovered  by 
various  explorers,  and  despite  continuous 
opposition  the  African  country  was  de- 
clared a  protectorate  by  Germany.  In 
the  First  World  War,  the  British  drove 
out  the  Germans  and  Tanganyika  be- 
came a  League  of  Nations  mandate. 
After  the  Second  World  War  it  became 
a  United  Nations  trusteeship  admin- 
istered by  the  British. 

Under  British  rule  preparations  and 
training  for  self-government  began  that 
placed  the  people  of  Tanganyika  In  read- 
iness for  independence.  The  legislative 
council  was  enlarged  and  gradually  In- 
cluded more  and  more  Africans.  The 
first  elections  were  held  in  1958  and  in 
March  1961  a  constitutional  conference 
was  held  to  work  out  the  arrangements 
for  independence.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember 1961,  Tanganyika  became  an  In- 
dependent country. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tan- 
ganyika, and  the  man  who  led  it  to  in- 
dependence, is  Julius  Nyerere.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  last  year  on  an  offi- 
cial state  visit  and  was  hailed  as  one  of 
Africa's  most  infiuential  and  respected 
leaders.  Son  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  which 
lives  in  the  region  of  Lake  Victoria.  Pres- 
ident Nyerere  has  a  master's  degree  from 
Edinburgh  University  and  Is  a  Roman 


ratholic  His  constant  aim  has  been  to 
flffht  three  enemies— poverty,  ignorance. 
Jnd  disease.  He  urges  his  people  to  help 
themselves  in  raising  their  living  stand- 
Jxds  and  buUding  their  country. 

The  land  of  Tanganyika  has  been 
cftUed  a  wonder  to  the  eye.  Kilimanjaro, 
which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Africa, 
te  capped  with  snow  although  it  is  only 
Siree  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Lake 
Victoria  is  the  second  largest  fresh- 
water lake  in  the  world,  second  only  to 
Lake  Superior.  The  scenery  changes 
from  tropical  shores  of  sandy  white 
beaches  to  open  savanna  abounding 
with  wUdlife  and  again  to  cool  high- 

On  April  26,  1964,  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar  merged  into  the  United  Re- 
Dubllc  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar. 
Tanganyika  has  long  been  the  champion 
of  federation  for  all  the  countries  which 
were  once  British  East  Africa.  Presi- 
dent Nyerere  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Africans  must  think  in  terms 
of  buUding  bigger  nations,  and  that  the 
"balkanization"  of  Africa  should  be  abol- 
ished The  world  will  be  watching  to 
see  if  the  union  with  Zanzibar  is  the 
first  step  in  this  direction. 

Toward  the  rest  of  the  world  Tan- 
ganyika Is  trying  to  follow  a  course  of 
Independence  and  nonalinement.  It  is 
a  difficult  policy  to  pursue  in  a  world  so 
divided  as  ours,  and  we  in  America 
should  understand  that  it  is  a  policy 
which  necessarily  means  the  taking  of 
actions  which  are  displeasing  to  our  side 
as  well  as,  on  other  occasions,  to  the 
other.  But  the  right  to  take  such  ac- 
tions is  the  meaning  of  independence, 
and  the  essence  of  a  free  world. 

As  Tanganyika  completes  its  third 
year  as  an  independent  rmtion,  we  in 
the  United  States  extend  it  our  best 
wishes.  May  the  fourth  year  bring  the 
continued  progress  which  has  marked 
Tanganyika's  history  till  now.  May  it 
continue  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  freedom  and 


will  endeavor  to  carry  on  his  great  work. 
Prank  will  continue  to  be  active  in  the 
fight  to  save  our  country  and  freedom 
eversrwhere. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  the  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  him  the  very  best,  always. 


Hon.  James  P.  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATl 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 


peace. 


The  Honorable  Frank  J.  Becker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  let  this  session  close 
without  a  word  for  our  great  all-Amerl- 
can  colleague.  Frank  Becker.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  labored  more  dili- 
gently to  preserve  our  Constitution  as 
written  than  Frank  Becker.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  h  s  service  here  in  be- 
half of  those  Christian  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded.  He 
believed  that  our  American  philosophy 
was  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
Man  of  GaLlee. 

Frank  Becker's  great  speeches  and 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  pubUc  schools  will 
be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  and  we 


Mr.  LIBONATl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  throughout  the 
years  of  its  operation,  has  had  as  it  lead- 
ing and  propelling  force.  Secretaries  well 
qualified  for  the  responsibilities  of  their 
oflSce. 

Few  realize  that  one  important  func- 
tion of  the  oflBce  is  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  those  who  are  qualified 
to  be  used  by  industry,  and  so  forth,  in 
order  that  the  economy  be  strong  through 
the  realization  of  full  employment. 

In  recent  years,  the  labor  level  of  em- 
ployment problems,  and  labor  crisis  with 
industry  were  resolved  and  solved  by  ex- 
ceptionally capable  Secretaries — namely, 
James  P.  Mitchell.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
and  the  present  Secretary,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz. 

Their  contributions  to  labor  and  in- 
dustry have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  the 
guidelines  to  our  growing  economy  and 
prosperity. 

To  me,  President  Eisenhower's  ap- 
pointment of  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  man- 
agement man,  was  an  intriguing  chal- 
lenge to  the  modus  operandi  of  labor 
unions. 

But  the  opposite  resulted  and  labor  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  man  of  great  stature, 
obedient  to  the  needs  of  both  unions  and 
management. 

Mr.  Mitchell  represents  greatness  in 
Its  true  light,  and  he  has  compassion  for 
the  troubles  of  humankind,  which  is  re- 
fiected  in  his  splendid  achievements  in 
the  important  positions  he  has  held,  both 
in  public  life  and  Industrial  assignments. 
He  Is  no  ordinary  man. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  identification  with  man- 
agement did  not  prevent  him  from  think- 
ing straight  in  his  duties  as  Secretary 
of  Labor.  His  brilliant  analysis  of  labor 
problems,  presented  to  him  during  his 
term  of  oflice.  won  for  him  praise  and 
acclaim  from  both  management  and 
labor. 

Labor  leaders,  disappointed,  at  first, 
by  his  Presidential  appointment,  were 
quick  to  acknowledge  their  mistakes  in 
gaging  him  as  being  prejudiced  to  their 
interests. 

His  perfect  sense  of  mental  balance 
only  weighed  the  facts — and  with  honesty 
of  purpose  his  major  premise — the  final 
decision,  was  unassailable. 

S-milar  to  the  early  lives  of  many 
of  our  Nation's  leaders,  life's  struggle 
prevented  him  attending  college. 
Equipped  with  a  high  school  education, 
he  earned  his  way  and  trained  his  mind 


in  the  school  of  self -study  and  experi- 
ence. 

Later  in  life,  these  teachings  and  ex- 
periences of  his  early  youth  were,  not 
forgotten.  He  proved  it  by  bein^  fair 
and  honorable  in  his  labor  decisions  and 
in  the  responsibilities  of  his  ojnce  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  statement 
made,  at  that  time,  by  President  George 
Meany,  "Mitchell  is  the  greatest  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  covmtry  ever  had"— 
is  authoritative  proof  of  his  competency. 

Secretary  Mitchell  has  a  heart  as  big 
as  his  body.  He  is  kind  and  considerate 
to  everyone  who  seeks  his  advice  or 
services.  He  is  a  strong,  sturdy  type 
of  individual  who  loves  humanity.  And 
he  is  honest  and  decisive  in  his  Judg- 
ments. He  holds  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  management,  labor,  and  of- 
ficialdom in  public  life.  He  stUl  receives 
praise  from  all.  including  the  press  and 
news  media.  He  contributed,  as  Secre- 
tary, a  steady,  studied  Infiuence  over 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation  In  the  field  of 
labor.  The  people  of  the  Nation  accept 
him  as  a  true  champion  of  protecting 
the  economy — labor  and  management; 
a  true  judge  of  industrial  relations.  We 
are  proud  of  his  great  record  in  the  field 
of  labor. 


A  Great  CongressmaD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man James  C.  Auchincloss.  prior  to  the 
primary  election  this  year,  decided  not  to 
run  for  another  term,  and  he  will  retire 
from  the  Congress  next  January.  Jim. 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  to  his  many 
friends,  has  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
for  the  past  22  years. 

He  has  played  an  active  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  much  good  legislation,  and  his 
wise  counsel  and  advice  is  frequently 
sought  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  both  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  he  has  exercised  effec- 
tive leadership  in  the  development  of 
needed  legislation  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  of  the  people.  His  unerring  ability  to 
quickly  get  to  the  crux  of  issues  and  prob- 
lems and  to  arrive  at  realistic  and  prac- 
tical solutions,  which  often  have  been  the 
basis  for  opposing  factions  to  reconcile 
their  differences,  is  a  hallmark  of  his 
outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator. 

We.  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  Congress  with  Jim,  will  miss  him 
greatly,  both  as  a  good  friend  and  as  a 
fatherly  adviser,  and  the  entire  country 
will  suffer  a  loss  by  his  retirement  from 
active  pubUc  life.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  as  a  private  citizen  he  will  maintain 
his  interest  in  public  affairs  and  continue 
to  make  his  views  known  on  matters  of 
national  importance. 
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I^ASTORE,     Mr.    President,    as 

of   the  Joint  Committee  on 

Snergy,  I  have  had  the   Joint 

staff  prepare  a  summary  of 

and  accomplisliments  of 

Committee  during  the  2d  ses- 

88th  Congress. 

along  with  the  report  for 
session  which  I  submitted  for 
on  January  10,  1964,  sum- 
he  activities  of  the  Joint  Com- 
Atomic   Energy   during   the 
my  first  tenure  as  chairman 
mmittee. 

the  record  of  the  Joint  Com- 

during  this  period  has  been  one 

I'e  accomplishments  and  contri- 

the  security  of  the  Nation  and 

world.     This  record  will  also 

progress    in    developing    atomic 

peaceful  purposes.       -. 

esldent,  I  believe  the  summary 

afctivities  of  the  Joint  Committee 

he  88th  Congress  should  be  a 

pride  to  the  Members  of  this 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority 

members  of  the  committee. 

Senate  and  in  the  other  body. 

cooperation,  in  making   this 

accomplishments  one  of  which 

to  report.    I  ask  unanimous 

to  have  the  report  of  the  activi- 

accomplishments  of  the  Joint 

ee  on  Atomic  Energy  during  the 

2d  session,  inserted  at 

in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  report 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Cc  ngress, 


and    Accomplishments    of    the 
Committee   on    Atomic   Energy   in 
Congress,  2d  Session,  1964 


SCfh 


foreword 


fqllowlng  report  on  the  activities  of 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  dur- 

2d    session    of    the    88th    Congress 

been  prepared  at  the  direction 

for    the    Information    of    the 

the    executive    branch,    and    the 

(For  report  of  activl^ties  In  1st  ses- 

CONGRESSIONAL     RECORD,     Jan.      10. 

264.) 
Jplnt  Committee  on   Atomic  Energy 
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;   Richaed  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia; 
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BEMNrrr,  of  Utah;  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Melvin  Price,  of  Illinois; 
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liam  H.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts;  Jack  West- 
land,  of  Washington;  and  John  B.  Anderson, 
of  Illinois. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  unique  in  severed 
respects.  It  is  the  only  Joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  wit^  legislative  functions. 
Including  the  initiation  and  reporting  of 
legislative  proposals.  The  committee  is  also 
charged  by  law  with  legislative  responsi- 
bility as  "watchdog"  of  the  national  atomic 
energy  program.  It  follows  closely  the 
classified  activities  of  both  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  the  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  committee  plays 
a  major  role  in  stimulating  the  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  the  atom.  Specifically,  the 
committee  has  encouraged  such  programs 
as  the  development  of  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
er, the  preservation  of  food  through  irradia- 
tion, and  the  application  of  nuclear  power 
in  space. 

In  all  these  activities,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  as  the  representative 
of  Congress  and  the  public,  seeks  to  assure 
the  Implementation  of  the  following  statu- 
tory policy  expressed  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954:  "The  development,  use.  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so 
as  to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
paramount  objective  of  maklnT;  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  common  defense 
and  security." 

During  the  88th  Congress.  2d  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  conducted  a  total  of  65 
public  and  executive  hearing  sessions.  The 
hearings  occupied  a  total  of  138  hours.  Of 
the  65  hearing  sessions  held.  35  were  public, 
and  30  were  executive. 

I.    LEGISL.^TIVE  .ACTIVITIES 

(a)  AEC  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law 
88-332)  : 

This  year,  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted 
diirlng  the  1st  session  of  the  83th  Congress 
(Public  Law  88-721 ,  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
viewed, for  the  first  time,  the  authorization 
for  all  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  including  both  construction 
and  operating  funds  Under  prior  l.iw,  the 
committee's  responsibility  for  reviewing  the 
atomic  energy  budget  was  essentially  lim- 
ited to  construction  funds  and  the  coopera- 
tive  power   reactor   demonstration   program. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  AEC  recommended  fiscal  year  1965  au- 
thorization bin  over  a  period  of  6  weeks 
beginning  January  22,  1964,  and  reviewed 
each  major  atomic  energy  program  in  con- 
siderable detail.  The  hearings  culminated 
in  the  introduction  of  clean  bills  by  Chair- 
man Pastore  (S.  2755)  and  by  Vice  Chairman 
HoLiFiELD  (H.R.  10945).  These  bills  were  re- 
ported in  the  House  and  Senate  on  April  21, 
1964  (S.  Rept.  No.  987;  H.  Rept.  No.  1532). 
The  report  included  comprehensive  state- 
ments by  the  committee  on  virtually  every 
major  atomic  energy  activity. 

Briefly,  the  bill  which  was  passed  without 
amendment  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  fiscal  year  1965  In  the 
amount  of  $2,636,577,000.  as  follows: 

Operating  expenses $2,298,467,000 

Plant    and    capital    equip- 
ment   338. 110.000 


Wast  Ington; 


Nebi  aska 


Total  authorization - 


2.636.577.000 


Section  101a  of  the  authorization  bill  pro- 
vides approximately  $2.3  billion  for  "oper- 
ating expenses"  for  the  AEC's  13  principal 
programs.  Among  the  highlights  of  this 
authorization   are   the   following: 

(1)  Ii^the  civilian  power  reactor  program: 
the  committee  authorized  a  total  of  $72  mil- 
lion— $4  million  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Commission  had  requested  $5  million  for 
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a  5-year  cooperative  orogram  with  the  Qo* 
ernment  of  Canada  In  the  development!* 
heavy   water    reactors.    The   committee  ^  ' 
lowed  an  authorization  of  only  $i  nuiu^i' 
The  cooperative  program  with  Canada  in  a 
development  of  heavy  water  reactors  is  as 
year   program   and   it  was   the  comniltteeii 
view  that  the  Congress  should  have  an  on! 
portunlty  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  pron-to 
on   an   annual   basis.     Accordingly,  only^ 
million  was  allowed  for  the  program  in  flvii 
year    1965.  ^ 

(2)  In  the  cooperative  power  reactor  dem 
onstratlon  program:  Although  no  new  au' 
thorlzatlon  was  requested,  the  committee  in 
Its  report,  included  Important  statements  of 
policy  guidance  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
the  program.  The  committee  noted  that  al. 
though  no  power  reactor  is  yet  producing 
competitive  electricity,  substantial  gains  havl 
been  made  In  recent  years.  On  this  basis 
the  committee  stated  that:  "further  assist- 
ance In  the  cooperative  power  reactor  demon- 
stratlon  program  for  light  water-moderated 
and  cooled  reactors  of  the  types  proposed  by 
utilities  in  the  past  year  cannot  be  further 
justified." 

The  committee  called  for  a  "shift  in  em- 
phasls"  to  reactors  which  show  the  promise 
of  significantly  enlarging  the  Nation's  energy 
resources — the  so-called  converter  and 
breeder  reactors  which  produce  almost  g* 
much,  or  more,  fuel  than  they  cons\une. 
This  statement  was  a  logical  extension  of 
the  position  first  expressed  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee In  Its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1904 
AEC  authorization  bill. 

(3)  In  the  merchant  ship  reactor  program: 
The  committee  rejected  a  requested  author- 
ization of  $13.5  million  for  the  development 
of  a  merchant  ship  gas-cooled  reactor  proto- 
type. The  request  for  this  program  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
committee's  public  hearings  on  the  author- 
ization bill.  It  was  the  committee's  position 
that  a  program  of  such  significance  should  be 
reviewed  on  the  public  record  prior  to  au- 
thorization. Accordingly,  the  committee  re- 
fused the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
request  but  stated  Its  willingness  to  recon- 
sider the  matter  at  a  future  time  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  pre- 
pared to  present  the  full  details  of  the  pro- 
gram in  public  hearings.  No  proposal  has 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

(4)  In  the  SNAP  (Systems  for  Nuclear 
Auxiliary  Power)  program:  The  committee 
added  $14.5  million  for  a  fiight  test  in  outer 
space  of  the  SNAP  10-A  reactor.  Although 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  re- 
quested funds  for  such  a  flight  test  In  its 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  funds  for  this  program 
were  not  Included  in  the  Commission's  final 
submittal  to  the  Congress. 

SNAP  10-A  Is  a  compact  reactor  designed 
to  produce  approximately  500  watts  of  elec- 
trical power  for  space  applications.  It  has 
been  under  development  for  a  period  of  over 
7  years  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. Early  in  fiscal  year  1964,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  placed  the  SNAP  lO-A 
development  flight  test  In  a  lower  priority 
category  on  the  basis  that  "no  Immediate 
and  urgent  requirement  exists  for  SNAP 
power  units."  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
the  flight  test  portion  of  the  program  wu 
canceled  despite  the  fact  that  the  project 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  final  test  In 
space  and  Its  payoff. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the  AEC 
authorization  bill,  the  committee  held  spe- 
cial hearings  on  the  SNAP  program  at  which 
representatives  of  the  AEC.  the  Air  Force  and 
the  principal  contractors  in  the  SNAP  lO-A 
program  presented  testimony.  The  hearings 
plainly  Indicated  that  authorization  of  » 
SNAP  10-A  flight  test  was  In  the  national 
Interest. 
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Tn  adding  funds  for  a  SNAP  10-A  flight 
♦Jt  the  committee  sUted  that  "the  flight 
«rt'of  SNAP  10-A  win  be  Invaluable  In  dem- 
Tstratlng  to  potential  users  the  reality  of 
nnclear  reactor  systems  for  space  appUca- 
Hnns  "  The  committee  also  noted  that  "the 
fl^ht  will  be  another  'first  in  space'  for  the 
mlted  States— a  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  nuclear  reactor  systems  for  pow- 
,rln  outer  space." 

Pinally,  the  committee  noted  its  "grave 
concern"  over  the  developing  trend  toward 
cancellation  of  successful  development  proj- 
ecU  immediately  prior  to  their  actual  dem- 
onstratlon.  The  committee  noted  that  "If 
Uils  trend  continues,  It  Is  the  committee's 
view  that  research  and  development  pro- 
grams will  be  increasingly  called  Into  ques- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  public  with 
unfortunate  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
scientific   and    technical    development." 

In  order  to  partially  offset  the  additional 
funds  required  for  the  SNAP  10-A  flight 
test  the  committee  reduced  the  requested 
authorization  for  advanced  SNAP  reactor 
development  work.  The  committee  noted 
that  even  If  this  advanced  development  work 
nroved  successful.  It  would  not  be  Incor- 
norated  in  practical  devices  "unless  there 
Ua  path-breaking  test  of  the  SNAP   10-A 

reactor."  , 

(5)  The  committee  rejected  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  request  for  funds  to 
develop  an  advanced  Pluto  reactor.  The 
Pluto  project  was  aimed  at  the  development 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  to  power  a  supersonic 
military  vehicle  In  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
The  Pluto  project  which  was  started  8 
years  ago  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Llvermore  Radiation 
Laboratory.  The  total  expenditure  by  the 
AEC  and  the  Air  Force  for  the  Pluto  project 
was  approximately  $200  million  through  fiscal 

year  1964. 

The  reactor  development  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect under  the  Llvermore  Radiation  Labora- 
tory was  exceedingly  successful.  The  de- 
velopment objectives  were  met  and  demon- 
strated in  ground  tests. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee's  hearings, 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  next 
logical  step  In  the  Pluto  program  was  a 
flight  test  of  the  Pluto  reactor,  the  so- 
called  Tory  II-C.  However,  Instead  of  re- 
questing a  fiight  test,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
AEC  proposed  to  place  the  successful  Tory 
n-C  on  the  shelf  and  commence  the  devel- 
opment of  an  advanced  reactor  concept. 

In  Imposing  a  $1.5  million  cut  from  the 
$8  million  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Joint  Committee  reasserted 
Its  belief  that  the  next  logical  step  in  the 
Pluto  program  was  a  fiight  test  and  there- 
fore refused  to  approve  any  proposed  "make 
work"  activity  In  the  program. 

(6)  In  the  physical  research  program  the 
committee  recommended  a  reduction  of  $4 
million  below  the  AEC  request  for  $222  mil- 
lion. In  taking  this  action  the  committee 
called  for  a  "definitive  and  approved  national 
policy  on  high  energy  physics."  The  com- 
mittee requested  that  the  AEC,  in  conjuction 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  pre- 
pare a  study  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  high  energy  physics 
research. 

Finally  the  committee  recommended  a 
"tlghtenlng-up"  on  "off  site"  research  con- 
tracts In  such  programs  as  high  energy 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  medicine, 
and  training,  education,  and  Information. 
Each  of  the  committee  recommendations  was 
enforced  with  appropriate  reductions  In  the 
requests  submitted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  authorization  bill  also  provided  $338 
million  for  "plant  and  capital  equipment" 
in  the  atomic  energy  program  for  fiscal  year 
1965. 

On  May  7,  1964.  the  AEC  authorization  bill 
was  considered  and  passed  In  the  House  of 


Representatives  on  a  roUcall  vote  of  340  to  3. 
On  June  22,  1964,  the  bill  was  considered 
In  the  Senate  and  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  authorization  bill  was  then  forwarded 
to  the  President  and  was  signed  into  law  on 
June  30,  1964,  as  Public  Law  88-332. 

(b)   Private  ownership: 

On  March  15,  1963,  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  requirement  for  mandatory  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  all  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial In  the  United  States,  and  to  permit 
the  enrichment  of  privately  owned  uranium 
In  the  Government's  diffusion  plants.  The 
bill  was  Introduced  by  Chairman  Pastore 
(by  request)  as  S.  1160,  and  by  Vice  Chairman 
HoLiFiELD  (by  request)  as  H.R.  5035  on 
March  21,  1963. 

In  the  1st  session  the  private  ownership 
legislation  was  the  subject  of  detailed  hear- 
ings over  a  period  of  3  days  from  July  30 
to  August  1,  1963.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings  the  committee  probed  In  depth  Into 
the  legal  and  economic  consequences  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  Identified  a  number  of 
Important  policy  problems  that  had  to  be 
resolved  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  complete  hearing  record  was 
published  In  1963  under  the  title  of  "Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials." 

In  the  ensuing  months  the  private  owner- 
ship legislation  was  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive study  and  discussions  within  Govern- 
ment and  Industry.  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  on  April  22,  1964,  the  joint 
committee  announced  further  hearings  on 
the  private  ownership  legislation,  indicating 
the  following  matters  of  special  Interest  on 
which  It  desired  further  testimony : 

1.  Should  some  restriction  be  Imposed  upon 
the  Importation  of  foreign  uranium  concen- 
trates for  enrichment  and  ultimate  sale  on 
the  domestic  market?  Should  some  restric- 
tion be  placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign- 
enriched  uranium? 

2.  Should  toll  enrichment  be  permitted 
during  the  duration  of  the  Government's 
uranium  procurement  contracts? 

3.  Should  the  legislation  be  amended  In 
any  way  to  protect  the  competitive  structure 
of  the  atomic  energy  Industry? 

4.  Should  the  buy-back  of  plutonlum  by 
the  Government  be  assured  and,  If  so,  for 
what  period? 

The  resumed  hearings  on  the  private  own- 
ership legislation  were  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  on  June  9,  10,  11. 
15,  and  25,  1964.  The  hearings,  with  exten- 
sive supporting  data,  were  printed  by  the 
Joint  committee  under  the  title  "Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials, 
1964." 

On  August  4,  1964,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  met  and  voted  to  file  "clean  bills" 
Incorporating  significant  changes  from  the 
legislation  as  submitted  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  These  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Pastore  as  S.  3075,  and 
by  Vice  Chairman  Holifteld  as  H.R.  12228 
on  August  4,  1964.  The  full  committee  met 
on  August  5,  1964,  and  voted  to  report  out 
the  legislation  as  recommended  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  (H.  Rept.  No.  1702; 
S.  Rept.  No.  1325). 

The  following  are  the  highlights  of  the 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee: 

First,  the  legislation  repeals  the  require- 
ment for  mandatory  Government  ownership 
of  special  nuclear  materials.  Provisions  for 
the  continued  effective  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  such  materials  is  assured  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  as  amended 
by  the  private  ownership  legislation. 

Second,  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  sell  or  lease 
special  nuclear  material.  However,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  the  Commission  will  not  be 


able  to  distribute  special  nuclear  material, 
except  by  sale,  to  a  person  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  nuclear  power  reactor  if  the  material 
is  intended  for  use  in  such  a  reactor.  As  of 
June  30,  1973,  unless  otherwise  authorised  by 
law,  all  special  nuclear  material  previously 
leased  to  a  person  owning  or  operating  a  nu- 
clear power  reactor  will  have  to  be  converted 
to  private  ownership. 

Third,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
Instructed  to  establish  guaranteed  purchase 
prices  for  plutonlum  produced  in  a  licensed 
reactor  and  delivered  to  the  Commission  be- 
fore January  1.  1971.  A  specified  cutoff  date 
is  thus  Imposed  In  the  legislation  on  the  pe- 
riod for  guaranteed  purcha'e  prices  for  plu- 
tonlum. With  respect  to  U^,  the  Commis- 
sion may  establish  purchase  prices  for  pe- 
riods of  up  to  10  years. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  uranium  en- 
richment services.  Under  this  system  of 
"toll  enrichment"  the  Commission  could, 
for  Instance,  agree  to  accept  delivery  of 
normal  uranium  and  deliver  to  the  pur- 
chaser an  appropriate  quantity  of  enriched 
uranium.  The  purchaser  would  pay  the 
Commission's  charges  for  enrichment  serv- 
ices— a  charge  based  generally  on  the  cost 
of  doing  necessary  processing  or  "separative" 
work  in  the  Government's  diffusion  plants. 
This  service,  however,  could  not  commence 
until  January  1,  1969. 

In  general,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  into  similar  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  the  distribution 
and  purchase  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  the  furnishing  of  enrichment  services 
on  an  international  basis. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  described 
as  "the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  since  1954"  was  con- 
sidered and  passed  in  the  Senate  on  August 

6,  1964,  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  18,  1964. 

The  bill  was  signed  Into  law  (Public  Law 
88-489)  by  President  Johnson  at  White 
House  ceremonies  on  August  26,  1964. 

(c)   Omnibus  bill: 

On  May  6,  1964,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed 1964  omnibus  bill  which  contained 
four  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  The  proposed  bill  was  Introduced 
by  Chairman  Pastore  (by  request)   on  May 

7.  1964,  as  S.  2816,  and  by  Vice  Chairman 
HouFiELD  (by  request)  on  May  7,  1964,  as 
H.R. 11180. 

Hearings  on  the  bills  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  on  May  19, 
1964. 

The  committee  also  had  pending  before  It 
the  AEC  1963  omnibus  bill  introduced  by 
Chairman  Pastore  (by  request)  as  S.  1795 
and  by  Vice  Chairman  Holifield  (by  re- 
quest) as  H.R.  7300.  Hearings  on  these  bills 
had  been  held  on  July  17.  1963.  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  but  action 
was  deferred  pending  the  clarlflcatlon  of 
financial  arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  special  nuclear  materials  to 
EURATOM,  authorized  by  the  bills. 

After  the  completion  of  executive  delibera- 
tions by  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation, 
the  full  Joint  Committee  met  on  June  24  and 
26,  1964,  and  voted  to  approve  and  combine, 
with  some  changes,  the  1963  and  1964  om- 
nibus bills  as  recommended  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation.  In  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  full  committee,  "clean 
bills"  S.  2963  and  HJl.  11832.  were  Intro- 
duced respectively  by  Chairman  Pastore  and 
Vice  Chairman  Holifield  on  June  29,  1964. 
The  committee  also  voted  to  adopt  a  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bills  (S.  Rept.  No.  1128; 
H.  Rept.  No.  1525). 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  bill  con- 
tained the  following  major  amendments  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  the  Atomic 
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n.  ACaZZMXNTS  roR  coofxration 
(a)  Peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy: 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  section 
123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  amend- 
ments to  11  existing  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
were  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during 
1964.  The  amendments  to  the  agreements 
for  cooperation  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
Iran,  Republic  of  China.  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  Republic  of  Pr<ince,  weie 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation  on 
June  30,  1964.  These  hearings  combined 
with  1963  hearings  on  agreements  for  co- 
operation, are  being  published  under  the 
title  "International  Civilian  Agreements  for 
Cooperation." 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee received  amendments  to  agreemsnts  for 
cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  Israel, 
Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Brazil. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  FYance,  a 
new  provision  would  remove  the  present  en- 
richment limitation  of  90  percent  in  trans- 
ferring uranium  to  Prance  for  research  pur- 
poses. With  respect  to  the  other  agreements 
for  cooperation,  the  new  amendment-s  pro- 
vide that  the  agreeing  parties  will  promptly 
request  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  assume  responsibility  for 
safeguards  inspection  to  Insiu-e  against  the 
diversion  of  fissionable  materials  to  military 
purposes. 

(b)  Agreement  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses : 

On  Jvme  30,  1964,  a  new  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  subsection  123  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85- 
479.  Executive  and  public  hearliigs  on  the 
proposed  agreement  were  held  on  July  30 
and  August  18.  1964,  respectively,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
tion. 

The  new  proposed  agreement  supersedes 
an  earlier  1955  agreement  with  NATO. 
Basically,  the  new  agreement  broadens  the 
area  within  which  atomic  energy  information 
may  be  conamunicated  to  authorized  person- 
nel In  connection  with  NATO  missions.  The 
1955  agreement  limited  the  transmittal  of 
such  Information  to  NATO  civilian  agencies 
and  military  commands.  The  new  agree- 
ment permits  such  communication  to  appro- 
priate officials,  both  civilian  and  military,  in 
NATO  and  its  member  states  in  order  to 
carry  out  functions  related  to  NATO  mis- 
sions. 

On  August  17,  1964,  prior  to  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  committee,  four  concur- 
rent resolutions  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  NATO  agreement.  In 
this  connection,  the  Joint  committee  report 
(see  reference  below)  stated,  "On  the  basis 
of  its  exhaustive  review  of  the  proposed 
NATO  agreement  and  supporting  data  and 
In  consideration  of  the  clearly  stated  posi- 
tions of  the  Interested  executive  agencies, 
it  is  the  committee's  view  that  the  concern 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  concurrent  reso- 
lutions, although  responsibly  and  legiti- 
mately expressed,  is  not  well  founded." 

The  new  agreement  also  permits  the  com- 
munication of  additional  atomic  energy  In- 
formation specifically  authorized  by  the 
1958  amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
but  not  covered  in  the  1955  agreement.  For 
example,  the  new  agreement  would  permit 
the  transfer  of  Information  necessary  to  the 
development  of  compatible  delivery  systems 
for  atomic  weapons. 

After  executive  deliberations  on  the  pro- 
posed  agreement,    the    committee    issued   a 
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comprehensive  report.  Interposing  no  oblec 
tlon  to  the  proposed  agreement  which  went 
into  effect  on  September  24,  1964     (s  !»««» 
No.  1592;  H.  Rept.  No.  1890.)  "      ^ 

m.   iNrORMATIONAL    HEARINGS 

As  noted  in  other  sections  of  this  report 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  d^ 
ing  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Congress" 
held  extensive  hearings  connected  with  lt« 
legislative  activities  on  such  matters  aa  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1965 
the  AEC  omnibus  bill,  and  the  legislation  on 
private  ownership  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

In  addition,  the  committee  also  conducted 
a  number  of  informational  hearings  on  a 
diversity  of  subjects.  In  total  during  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Joint  committee  and  Its  subcommittees  held 
65  public  and  executive  hearings,  occupying 
138  hours.  The  committee  conducted  35 
public  and  30  executive  sessions  during  the 
year. 

A  total  of  21  publications  consisting  ot 
reports,  hearings,  and  committee  prints  were 
published  or  are  In  the  process  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Joint  committee  in  the  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

(a)  Stanford  linear  accelerator  power  sup- 
ply: 

On  January  29,  1964,  the  Joint  committee 
held  a  public  hearing  on  current  plans  for 
supplying  the  electric  energy  requlremenu 
for  the  Stanford  linear  accelerator  project. 

The  Stanford  linear  accelerator  project  wu 
authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1964  at  a  coet 
of  approximately  $114  million.  When  com- 
pleted In  1966  it  will  be  the  world's  largest 
electron  accelerator.  The  first  phase  of  op- 
eration of  the  Stanford  accelerator  project  U 
estimated  to  require  approximately  100,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  During  the  course  of 
its  hearings,  the  committee  looked  into  the 
latest  cost  estimates  and  plans  associated 
with  supplying  electric  energy  to  the  Stan- 
ford project.  The  hearings  were  published 
under  the  title  "Stanford  linear  accelerator 
power  supply." 

( b )  Tarapur  reactor  project : 

On  April  22,  1964,  the  committee,  in  execu- 
tive hearings  received  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses representing  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  a  proposed  AID  agree- 
ment with  India  for  the  construction  of  the 
380  megawatt  Tarapur  atomic  power  station. 

The  committee  had  held  hearings  during 
1963  on  the  proposed  agreement  for  cooper- 
ation with  the  Government  of  India  which 
provides  the  legal  framework  for  U.S.  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  Tarapur  reactor 
plant — a  central  station  plant  consisting  of 
two  power  reactors  of  American  design  and 
manufacture.  Under  the  arrangements  with 
India,  up  to  $80  million  will  be  provided  by  a 
loan  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  agreement  also  provldee 
for  safeguards  to  be  implemented  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  order 
to  assure  the  use  of  the  Tarapiu"  station  and 
Its  fuel  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  hearings  during  1964  on  this  subject 
were  aimed  at  obtaining  the  precise  detalla 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  Tarapur  atomic 
power  station,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  costs  associated  with  the  facility. 

The  1963  and  1964  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  In  the  process  of  publication  by  the 
Joint  committee.  The  Tarapur  reactor  proj' 
ect  hearings  are  being  included  in  the  "In- 
ternational Agreements  for  Cooperation" 
print  referred  to  earlier. 

(c)   Water  desalination  hearings: 

On  August  18.  1964.  the  Joint  committee 
held  public  hearings  on  Government  pro- 
grams for  the  development  of  methods  to 
produce  fresh  water  from  salt  water. 

Representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission test!fled  on  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  the  development  and 
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-filiation  of  nuclear  power  in  connection 
iJ^Twater  desalination  applications, 
^oresentatlves  of  the  Department  of  In- 
t«tor  testified  on  the  Department's  plans 
rl  the  development  of  processes  to  convert  , 
^'^t  water  Into  fresh  water.  The  testimony 
f  the  Department  of  Interior  updated  earlier 
tlrtimony  on  this  subject  presented  to  the 
^n^iittee  during  the  hearings  on  the  "De- 
«^ment.  Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic 
IrSy  industry"  in  February  1963. 

The  committee's  hearings  on  this  subject 
rp  m  the  process  of  publication  under  the 
fftip  of  "The  Use  of  Nuclear  Power  for  the 
iiSductlon  of  Fresh  Water  from  Salt  Water." 
It  is  expected  that  further  hearings  on  this 
.ublect  will  be  held  by  the  committee  dur- 
,--  the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  at  which 
wme  representatives  of  Interested  indtistrial 
flrms  may  be  invited  to  testify. 

(d)  Confirmation      of      Presidential      ap- 

^■The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  committee 
met  in  public  session  on  April  24.  1964,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Mary  I.  Bunt- 
ine  to  be  a  member  of  the  U5.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Dr.  Bunting  was  nominated 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30.  1965.  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson.  Dr. 
Bunting's  nomination  was  reported  favor- 
ably on  April  24.  by  the  Joint  committee  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  April  25,  1964. 

The  Senate  section  of  the  Joint  committee 
met  in  public  session  on  Wednesday,  May 
30  1964,  to  consider  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  James  T.  Ramey  as  a  member  of  the 
U5  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term 
expiring  June  30,  1969.  Mr.  Bamey  had  been 
initially  appointed  a  Commissioner  in  Au- 
gust 1962.  to  fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Commissioner  John  S.  Graham.  Mr.  Ramey's 
nomination  was  reported  favorably  on  May 
20,  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  May  22, 
1964. 

IV.    CLASSIFIED    ACTIVITIES 


In  addition  to  the  hearings  described  in 
previous  sections  of  this  report,  the  Joint 
committee  conducted  an  extensive  number 
of  hearings  on  classified  matters  In  execu- 
tive sessions. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  hearings  proved 
to  be  as  broad  as  the  worldwide  defense  and 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  Intelligence  briefings: 
On  March  18. 1964,  the  full  Joint  committee 

received  an  intelligence  briefing  on  recent 
Intelligence  developments  affecting  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  from  Mr.  John  A.  McCone, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
This  meeting  was  a  continuation  of  the  reg- 
ular practice  of  briefings  by  CIA  on  vital 
matters  affecting  the  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Loss     of     the     nuclear     submarine 
ThTCsher: 

On  April  10,  1963,  the  nuclear  submarine. 
Thresher,  was  lost  while  undergoing  sea  trials 
approximately  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Cod.  The  ship  went  down  with  112  naval 
personnel  and  17  civilian  technicians  aboard. 
Immediately  upon  being  notified  of  the 
loss,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  in- 
structed personnel  of  the  committee  staff  to 
represent  the  committee  as  ofllclal  observers 
to  the  court  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the 
Navy.  These  staff  personnel  were  present 
during  the  taking  of  testimony  by  the  court, 
in  both  open  and  closed  sessions.  Peri- 
odically, reports  were  made  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  to  the  full  Joint  com- 
mittee In  executive  session. 

The  committee  itself  held  executive  hear- 
ings on  the  loss  of  the  nuclear  submarine. 
Thresher,  on  April  22,  June  20,  24,  26.  27.  and 
July  23.  1963. 

Testimony  was  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  President  of  the  Naval 
Court  of  Inquiry,  as  well  as  ranking  naval 
officers  familiar  with  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  nuclear  submarines. 


The  committee  obtained   Information  on 
all  factors  which  could  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  loss  of  Thresher. 
The  committee  also  reviewed  planned  action 
to    Improve    submarine    design    and    obtain 
greater  quality  assurance  in  the  nonnuclear 
portions  of  the  construction  of  submarines. 
As  a  followup  to  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee, on  July  1,   1964,  held  an  executive 
hearing  on  corrective  measures  taken  since 
the  loss  of   the    Thresher.     The  committee 
received  testimony  from   representatives  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Navy,  Including  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  Assistant  Secretary   of 
the  Navy.    In  particular,  the  testimony  cov- 
ered changes  made  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  nuclear 
submarines  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
loss  of  the  Thresher. 

The  foregoing  hearings,  with  classified  in- 
formation deleted,  are  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation  for  publication  by  the  Joint 
committee  under  the  title  of  "Loss  of  U.S.S. 
Thresher." 

(c)   NATO  multilateral  force: 
The   Joint    committee    has   maintained    a 
continuing    interest    in    negotiations    for    a 
NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, on  February  20,  1963,  Ambassador  Liv- 
ingston Merchant,  then  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Multilateral  Force 
Negotiations,  outlined  the  proposed  MLF 
concept.  The  briefing,  in  executive  session, 
took  place  Just  prior  to  Ambassador  Mer- 
chant's visit  to  Europe  to  explore  the  con- 
cept with  our  NATO  European  allies. 

On  May  7,  1964,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
briefed  the  Joint  committee  in  executive 
session  on  the  current  status  of  the  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  discussions.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  State  outlined  the 
progress  of  the  discussions  and  the  reactions 
of  our  NATO  allies  to  the  proposal.  The 
committee  was  assured  that,  if  and  when  the 
agreement  for  a  NATO  multilateral  force  is 
concluded,  the  agreement  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  full  legislative  scrutiny 
and  action. 

During  the  period  June  2-8,  1964,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  committee's  professional  staff 
visited  NATO  Headquarters  and  SHAPE  in 
Paris.  The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  review 
planning  activities  and  security  arrange- 
ments In  connection  with  the  proposed 
multilateral  nuclear  force  (MLF).  Senior 
U  S  officials  Including  Ambassador  Finletter 
and  General  Lemnltzer  were  interviewed,  as 
well  as  U.S.  personnel  responsible  for  this 
program. 

(d)  Weapons  requirements  and  cutbacks 
in  the  production  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials: ,  , 

The  level  of  production  of  special  nuclear 
materials  for  weapons  purposes  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  committee. 
In  particular,  the  committee  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  military  requirements  for 
special  nuclear  materials  and  the  means 
used  to  establish  production  levels. 

On  January  10,  1964,  the  committee  held 
an  executive  hearing  virith  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  including  the  Honor- 
able Roswell  L.  Qilpatric,  then  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  AEC  Chairman  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  The  hearings  were  de- 
signed to  receive  classified  studies  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
fissionable  materials  requirements.  The 
hearings  were  held  following  a  January  8, 
1964,  announcement  by  the  President  con- 
cerning a  reduction  in  the  production  of  both 
enriched  uranium  and  plutonlimi  for  weap- 
ons purposes. 

On  April  20,  1964,  the  committee  again 
held  hearings  on  further  reductions  in  the 
production  of  enriched  uranium.    The  com- 


mittee received  testimony  on  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  production  of  special  nuclear 
material  from  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  and 
other  Commission  officials.  A  Presidential 
announcement  setting  forth  additional  re- 
ductions in  the  production  of  enriched 
uranium  was  issued  following  the  conunlt- 
tee's  hearings. 

On  April  28,  1964,  the  committee  received 
testimony  in  executive  session  from  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  projected  military 
requirements  for  special  nuclear  materials, 
(e)  NATO  nuclear  weapons  arrangements: 
On  March  12,  1964,  the  full  committee  met 
in  executive  session  to  receive  testimony 
from  Gen.  Lyman  C.  Lemnltzer,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

In    connection    with    NATO   matters,   the 
Joint  committee  has  maintained  a  continu- 
ing Interest  in  the  policy  aspects  Involved 
in    the    command    and    control    of    nuclear 
weapons.    In  particular,  the  committee  has 
followed  closely  progress  In  the  development 
of  so-called  "permissive  action  links,"  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  fir- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.    The  committee  has 
also  followed  very  closely  arrangements  for 
the  security  and  custody  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons deployed  In  Europe.    General  Lemnltzer 
reviewed  and  updated  all  developments   In 
the  foregoing  areas  of  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee.   In  addition,  the  committee  was  able 
to  have  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  General 
Lemnltzer  on  NATO  activities  and  plans. 

(f)  The  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
safeguards  under  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty : 
The  Joint  Committee  continued  to  closely 
follow  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  In  particular,  the 
committee  devoted  its  attention  to  the  Com- 
mission's research  and  development,  test- 
ing, test  readiness,  and  test  detection  pro- 
grain.s  to  assure  that  these  activities  are 
canled  out  at  a  level  of  effort  svifflcient  to  as- 
svire  the  undiminished  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

These  activities  are  of  particular  signif- 
icance in  the  light  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
test  ban  treaty  which  was  signed  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  to  the  Congress,  assvired 
the  Congress  that  certain  safeguards  would 
be  instituted  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk  in- 
volved In  an  abrupt  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Briefly,  the  safeguards 
as  outlined  by  the  President  are: 

"1.  The  maintenance  of  vigorous  weapons 
laboratories; 

"2.  The  conduct  of  comprehensive  and 
continuing  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests; 

"3.  The  maintenance  of  a  readiness  ca- 
pability to  resume  atmospheric  testing 
should  this  be  deemed  essential  to  national 
security;  and 

"4.  The  Improvement  of  our  capability  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  knowledge  of  Slno-So- 
viet  nuclear  activities,  capabilities,  and 
achievements." 

During  the  1st  session,  88th  Congress,  in 
November  of  1963,  the  Joint  Committee,  ac- 
companied   by    Btafl"    personnel    and    repre- 
sentatives  of   the   Atomic  Energy   Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and   the 
White  House,  visited  selected  Installations  in 
the  worldwide  atomic  energy  detection  sys- 
tem.   The  committee's  inspection  trip  under- 
scored its  interest  in  assuring  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  test  ban  treaty  safe- 
guards,  particularly   that   safeguard   pledg- 
ing an  Improvement  in  our  system  for  the 
detection  of  clandestine  nuclear  tests   and 
maintenance  of  our  knowledge  of  Sino-So- 
vlet  nuclear  activities.    During  the  commit- 
tee's visit  of  selected  stations  of  the  atomic 
energy  detection  system,  they  were  apprised 
of  recommended  Improvements  In  the  sys- 
tem. 
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September  9.  This  multlnatlon  technical 
conference  highlighted  the  fact  that  civilian 
nuclear  power  is  on  the  threshold  of  eco- 
nomic competitiveness. 

(b)  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Eighth  General  Conference:  Congressional 
business  this  year  precluded  participation  In 
the  Eighth  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  by  members 
of  the  committee.  The  committee  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference,  which  was  held  In 
Vienna  during  the  week  of  September  14,  by  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff. 

Highlighted  in  the  Conference  was  a  report 
by  Director  General  Eklund  concerning  the 
use  of  the  IAEA  for  Inspection  to  assure  that 
special  nuclear  material  was  not  being  di- 
verted for  military  uses.  The  director  gen- 
eral reported  that  17  out  of  the  38  countries 
having  nuclear  reactors  have  already  ac- 
cepted Inspection  by  IAEA  to  assure  that 
such  diversions  of  special  nuclear  material 
for  military  purposes  are  not  being  made. 

(c)  Atomic  energy  installation  Inspection 
trips : 

The  committee  members  and  staff  con- 
tinued their  practice  of  obtaining  firsthand 
information  by  visiting  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Defense,  and  U.S. 
Government  contractor  Installations.  Dur- 
ing the  2d  session,  88th  Congress,  visits  were 
made  to  the  following  facilities:  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Lemont,  111.;  Atomics  In- 
ternational, Canoga  Park,  Calif.;  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  Upton.  L.I.,  N.Y.;  Elk 
River  reactor,  Elk  River,  Minn.;  Hanford  Lab- 
oratories. Richland,  Wash.;  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory.  Llvermore,  Calif.; 
Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Center.  Sunny- 
vale. Calif.;  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.;  Marine  Products  De- 
velopment Irradiator,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho;  Nevada  test  site,  Nevada;  Nu- 
clear merchant  ship,  N.S.  Savannah;  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.; 
Paducah  gaseous  diffusion  plant,  Paducah, 
Ky.;  Pathfinder  atomic  powerplant,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Peach  Bottom  reactor,  Peach 
Bottom.  Pa.;  Pinellas  Peninsula  plant.  St. 
Petersbxirg.  Fla.;  Plqua  nuclear  power  fa- 
cility, Plqua,  Ohio;  San  Onofore  nuclear 
powerplant.  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.;  Savan- 
nah River  Laboratory,  Aiken.  S.C;  Stanford 
accelerator  project,  Stanford,  Calif.;  United 
Nuclear  Corp.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  US.  Army 
Radiation  Laboratory,  Natlck.  Mass. 

In  addition  committee  members  and  staff 
visited  the  following  foreign  atomic  energy 
Installations  engaged  in  cooperative  research 
and  development  projects  with  the  United 
States:  CERN  (European  Nuclear  Research 
Center).  Geneva.  Switzerland;  Hahn-Meitner 
Nuclear  Research  Institute.  West  Berlin.  Ger- 
many; International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Laboratory,  Selbersdorf.  Austria;  Ispra  Re- 
search Center  (EURATOM),  Ispra.  Italy; 
Selbersdorf  Atomic  Research  Center.  Selbers- 
dorf, Austria;  Selnl  Nuclear  Power  Station, 
Trlno.  Italy;  SENN  Nuclear  Power  Reactor. 
Scaiu-o.  Italy. 


TheJIonorable  James  C.  Aachinclost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
let  this  session  close  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  and  able  mlnor- 


Octoher  s 

Ity  leader  of  my  committee,  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  a  conmm 
tee  which  authorizes  billions  of  dollars 
and  which  has  contributed  much  to  the 
defense  and  the  advancing  economv  nf 
the  United  States.  *  " 

Jim  Auchincloss  played  a  leading  role 
in  our  great  Interstate  Highway  System 
in  the  development  of  our  rivers  and  har-' 
bors,  and  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  so  paramount  in  the  recent  history 
of  our  country. 

Jim  Auchincloss  is  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  time.  Through  his 
dedicated  efforts  to  strengthen  America 
he  has  strengthened  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere.  Jim  Auchincloss,  in  com- 
mittee, had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
which  eased  many  tense  situations.  His 
courage,  integrity,  and  genuine  charac- 
ter will  always  be  to  me  a  source  of  great 
inspiration. 

I  hope  Jim  will  come  back  to  see  us 
often.  He  carries  with  him  my  best 
wishes,  warmest  regards,  and  highest  es- 
teem. 


Salute  to  Zanzibar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 10,  Zanzibar  will  celebrate  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Since  the  House  will  not  be  in  session  at 
this  time,  we  wish  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity now  to  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  Abeid  Karume,  the 
President  of  Zanzibar;  and  His  Excel- 
lency Othman  Shariff,  their  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

When  Zanzibar  celebrates  this  first 
anniversary,  a  year  of  uneasiness, 
change,  and  decision  will  be  in  the  past. 
Zanzibar's  first  year  of  independence 
was  far  from  a  dull  one.  Little  more 
than  a  month  after  independence  a  coup 
d'etat  deposed  the  Arab  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  Zanzibar  was  proclaimed  a 
republic  under  an  African  President. 
Subsequently.  American  diplomats  were 
expelled,  politicians  identified  with  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  seemed  to  be  in  control, 
and  westerners  began  talking  of  Zanzi- 
bar as  an  "African  Cuba."  Then,  by  the 
end  of  April,  just  as  suddenly,  a  imlon 
of  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  was  pro- 
claimed. Fears  of  an  "African  Cuba" 
were  allayed. 

The  speed  with  which  these  events 
took  place  surprised  even  seasoned  ob- 
servers of  the  African  scene,  but  In  a 
sense  perhaps  nothing  really  should 
seem  startling  in  Zanzibar,  for  it  Is  a 
land  unique  to  Itself.  First,  Zanzibar  is 
an  Island — or  rather  two  islands,  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pemba — which  lie  off  the  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Because 
the  islands  are  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  important  sea  routes,  however,  they 
had  been  discovered  and  explored  when 
the  rest  of  Africa  was  still  unknown  to 
the  world  outside  the  African  Continent. 
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-Afly  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Arab 
JidS-s  stopped  at  Zanzibar  on  their  way 
^Jnd  from  the  East.  Second,  Zanzl- 
"  Jg  chief  industry  is  an  unusual  one— 
.hpnroduction  of  cloves.  Zanzibar  Is,  In 
Set  often  called  "the  isle  of  cloves,"  for 
Itave  trees  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
Sinds  and  their  spicy  odor  is  carried 
^oss  the  Islands  by  the  breezes.  Cloves 
Jccoiint  for  three -fourths  of  Zanzibar's 
export  income. 

m  addition,  Zanzibar  has  a  racially 
mixed  population  of  Arabs  and  Africans, 
with  the  Arabs  comprising  a  small— per- 
haps 19  percent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion—but influential  group.  For  the 
most  part  the  owners  of  clove  planta- 
tions are  Arabs.  This  racial  mixture  has 
contributed  Importantly  to  the  unique- 
ness—and volatility — of  Zanzibar's  poli- 
tics since  independence. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of 
Zanzibar's  first  year  of  Independence 
was  its  union  with  Tanganyika,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  this  union  has  established  the 
basis  for  a  stable  but  dynamic  economic 
and  political  development  of  the  "isle  of 
cloves."  Under  the  terms  of  the  union, 
patterned  on  the  union  between  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  Zanzibar  has  re- 
tained its  separate  identity  and  has  its 
own  Parliament  and  Government.  The 
powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Republic,  specifically  reserved  to  it,  cover 
foreign  affairs,  trade,  security,  immigra- 
tion, and  citizenship.  The  police  of  the 
two  countries  has  already  been  inte- 
grated, and  plans  call  for  integration  of 
the  armies  as  well. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence we  congratulate  President  Ka- 
rume and  the  people  of  Zanzibar  on  their 
wise  choice  in  uniting  with  Tanganyika. 
We  are  convinced  that  union  Is  the  best 
path  to  more  stable  and  speedier  devel- 
opment in  east  Africa.  On  this  impor- 
tant date  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
the  "isle  of  cloves"  for  its  continuing 
prosperity. 


happiness  and  good  health  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  well-earned  rest  from  the 
arduous  task  facing  every  Congress- 
man— that  of  serving  both  conscience 
and  constituents  well  and  truly. 


Come  On  In,  Politics  Is  Fine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  88th  Congress,  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  has  taken  an  active  and  leading 
Interest  in  the  problems  and  challenges 
confronting  our  Nation's  youth. 

Demonstrating  his  concern  for  our 
young  people  and  his  desire  to  stimulate 
in  them  a  wish  for  service  on  behalf  of 
our  country  is  an  article  in  the  October 
Issue  of  Seventeen  magazine,  entitled 
"Come  On  In,  Politics  Is  Fine." 

This  is  a  timely  and  excellent  article. 
I  am  happy  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  it  in  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hon.  James  C.  Anchindoss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague, 
James  C.  Auchincloss,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  has  announced  his  Intention  of  re- 
tiring from  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  close  of  this  88th  Congress.  I  note 
that  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  public  service,  with  his  congres- 
sional career  having  given  him  the  op- 
portunity to  act  on  all  the  major  issues 
of  our  time.  In  carrying  out  his  duties, 
he  has  given  an  example  of  sincere  ad- 
herence to  his  convictions  that  has  bene- 
fited all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  I 
join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  all 


Come  On  In.  Politics  Is  Fine 
Politics  in  a  democratic  country  Is  a  re- 
flection of  that  country's  life,  of  Its  vitality. 
The  United  States,  In  my  Judgment,  Is  a 
vital  country.  Its  politics  Is  vital:  some- 
times rough  and  tvimble.  sometimes  mis- 
directed, sometimes  Immensely  idealistic,  on 
occasion  motivated  by  unattainable  hopes; 
but  most  often  keenly  practical — and  always 
alive,  always  subject  to  change,  always  mov- 
ing, never  static,  never  quite  the  same. 

I  think  the  word  "politician"— the  person 
who  practices  politics — has  lost  Its  proper 
meaning.  Look  it  up  In  the  dictionary  and 
you  wlU  find  that  a  politician  is  one  "versed 
or  experienced  In  the  science  of  govern- 
ment." The  further  synonym  of  "states- 
man" is  used — ^although  I  have  found  that 
to  be  called  a  statesman,  one  usually  has 
to  be  a  successful,  and  no  longer  active, 
politician. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  all 
who  enter  our  political  life  are  supremely 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  man, 
but  neither  are  all  human  beings  of  the 
highest  purpose.  The  great  majority  of 
politicians  in  a  democracy  reflect  their  fel- 
low man,  his  beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  his  phi- 
lanthropy or  his  self-interest,  his  compassion 
or  his  callousness.  And  I  have  found  they 
usually  have  a  sense  of  honor,  ethics,  and 
service  higher  than  that  of  their  general 
community.  The  point  is,  though,  there  Is 
always  room  for  Improvement  among  human 
beings,  and  that  Includes  not  only  politicians 
but  the  people  who  elect  them — the  voters. 

Recognizing  our  shortcomings,  we  must 
learn  more  and  more  how  best  to  work  to- 
gether— as  politicians  and  as  voters — In  the 
great  enterprise,  the  great  adventure  of 
strengthening  our  country  and  developing 
Its  full  potentials. 

This  is  a  common  task  and  a  common  goal. 
In  the  effort  to  achieve  it.  young  people  can 
be  of  enormous  assistance.  They  have  the 
opportunity  of  shaping  the  future  of  ovir 
country,  but  to  use  this  opportunity  effec- 
tively they  win  need  Intelligent  minds. 

That  is  why  education  Is  so  Imnortant, 
and  why  the  school  dropout  problem  must 


be  solved  If  we  are  to  reach  ova  goal.    Our 
Government   must   make   certain    that   the 
finest  educational  facilities  are  available  to 
all  those  who  wish  to  learn.    But  the  wish, 
the    real   desire   for   knowledge,   cannot   be 
artificially  stimulated.     It  comes  from  the 
individual   and   from    a   realization    that   a 
partial  education,  or  one  cut  short  unneces- 
sarily, means  a  partial  fulfillment  In  life,  an 
Incomplete  share  In  the  benefits  our  country 
can  provide,   a  limited   contribution  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.     "Profile  of  Youth," 
a    two-vol\ime   report   prepared    at   my    re- 
quest by  the  Library  of  Congress,  shows  that 
young  people  who  leave  school  before  gain- 
ing a  diploma — and   there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated 7.5  million  of  them  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960's — are  not  necessarily  lacking  In 
mental  ability.     Rather,  the  breaking  off  of 
their  education  is  related  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  their  work,  to  a  lack  of  participation  In 
athletics  and  extraclass  activities. 

These  are  enemies  to  which  young  people 
need  to  direct  their  attention.  Those  who 
believe  In  education,  who  clearly  recognize 
its  value,  can  point  out  the  way  to  others 
less  aware.  They  can  help  others  to  gain 
that  added  Incentive  which  can  mean  the 
difference  between  dropping  out  and  staying 
on,  between  a  successful  career  and  one 
tragically  abbreviated.  Some  young  people 
are  already  engaged  in  just  such  an  enter- 
prise, helping  students  in  poverty  stricken 
areas  where  the  Incentive  for  education  is 
often  stunted  and  where  particular  under- 
standing Is  required. 

I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  Intelligent  young  people  to  come  to  grips 
in  meaningful  fashion  with  their  own  prob- 
lems. Enlightened  guidance  from  an  older 
generation  is,  of  cotuse,  advantageous;  but 
youth  is  a  time  of  challenge  and  of  self-ex- 
pression when  patterns  of  the  past  are  ex- 
amined and  i>erhaps  found  Inadequate,  when 
new  and  fresh  ideas  occur.  In  a  free  society 
the  youthful  spirit  of  discovery  is  ovu-  greatest 
resource. 

It  renews  our  country's  vitality  and  It 
keeps  oMi  politicians  alert  In  their  tasks.  It 
puts  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  proverbial 
smoke-filled  room,  which  is  becoming  less 
and  less  a  symbolic  chamber  of  decision. 
Both  oiu-  major  parties  are  looking  for  young 
leaders — and  so  they  should. 

During  my  SVi  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
come  to  know  numbers  of  young  people,  al- 
most 200  of  them,  who  have  served  In  the 
Intern  program  established  In  my  offlce.  My 
purpose  Is  to  help  stimulate  their  Interest, 
their  participation  In  government  and  poli- 
tics regardless  of  party,  and  In  public  service. 
These  young  people  serve  as  volunteers,  not 
for  pay  but  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 

A  great  many  of  these  teenagers  are  taking 
political  science  courses  In  Rhode  Island  col- 
leges. My  home  State  may  be  relatively  small, 
but  I  believe  I  have  the  largest  such  program 
in  the  Congress. 

Two   students   are  with   me   during   each 
week  of  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms. 
More  are  with  me  during  the  summer,  some 
spending  more  than  a  month  of  their  vaca- 
tions in  my  office.    They  are  eager  to  learn 
at  first  hand  about  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment.    They   are   full  of   enthusiasm,   and, 
men  and  women  alike,  they  are  full  of  Ideas. 
They  have  been  an  education  to  me.     They 
have  convinced  me  that  In  these  extremely 
complicated  times  In  which  we  live,  we  need 
to  hear  clearly  the  Intelligent  voice  of  youth. 
With  this  In  mind.  I  am  now  urging  the 
concept  of  a  "dialog  with  youth"  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale,  so  that  young  people  can  have 
a  better  forum  for  expressing  their  opinions 
on  the  Issues  they  believe  are  most  Impor- 
tant— on  their  wants  and  needs,  on  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  they  feel  most  acutely. 
As  a  further  means  of  assisting  young  peo- 
ple In  all  their  undertakings,  and  so  that  the 
problem  areas  can  be  more  sharply  defined 
and  legislative  action  taken  where  It  would 
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Salute  to  South  Vietnam 


or 


these  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Commu- 
nist-led rebels  and  their  goals. 

These  are  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  if  South  Vietnam  and  Its  people 
are  to  have  a  strong  and  stable  Govern- 
ment. Only  then  can  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  benents  of  lasting  peace  and 

progress.  ^^     ^  ^ 

As  South  Vietnam  observes  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  revolution,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  are  few  people  in 
the  world  today  who  have  had  to  fight  so 
steadfastly  to  uphold  their  freedom  and 
independence.  They  are  proving  again 
that  it  is  possible  to  stand  up  to  the 
forces  of  Communist  aggression  and  ter- 
ror. They  deserve  our  admiration  and 
I  know  that  many  other  Americans  join 
me  in  saluting  them  on  this  important 
occasion.  

The  Honorable  James  Anchindoat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3,1964 
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>OWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  1st 
!^ovember  will  mark  the  anniver- 
South  Vietnam  of  the  revolu- 
overthrew  the  regime  of  Presi- 
„  Dinh  Diem.    Since  the  House 
^ing  to  be  in  session  at  that  time, 
to  take  this  opportxmity  to  ex- 
_  felicitations  to  the  people  of 
^Tietnam;  and  to  the  South  Viet- 
Charg6  d'Affaires  ad  interim  to 
__  States,  Mr.  Phan  Khac  Rau. 
was  hope  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
year  ago  that  the  change  would 
a  stronger  and  more  stable  Gov- 
,„.    But,  instead,  it  ushered  in  a 
uneasiness,  of  twists  and  turns  in 

of  the  country.    In  a  period 

„  than  12  months  there  have  been 

( Ufferent  groups  of  leaders  in  Sai- 

Sach  of  them  has  taken  over  the 

Government  by  force  and  so  far 

re  failed  to  solve  the  two  major 

that  jeopardize  the  future  of 

Vietnam. 

first  of  these  problems  is  the  threat 
posed   by   the    Communist-led 
J,      the      so-called      Vietcong. 
^„  by  Communist  North  Vietnam 
dedicated  to  destroying  the  Gov- 
_„  in  Saigon,  the  subversive  move- 
has  been  able  to  spread  its  con- 
large  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 
;ruggle  has  been  going  on  for  al- 
years,  but  the  last  12  months  have 
_  alarming  turn  for  the  worse. 
second  problem  has  been  the  Gov- 
,._nt's  lack  of  success  in  winning 
sppport  and  allegiance  of  all   the 
nese    people.    It    is    related,    of 
,  to  the  first  problem.    In  the  rural 
and  even  In  the  cities  there  are 
people  who  do  not  feel  a  bond  with 
(}ovemment  In  Saigon.     Some  of 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  opens  the 
door  to  a  platform  on  which  stands 
perhaps  the  most  diversified  group  of 
individuals  in  the  world.  On  the  plat- 
form stand  men  and  women  of  different 
political  persuasion,  of  opposing  philoso- 
phies, representing  people  of  diametri- 
cally opposite  views.  Conservatives, 
liberals,  moderates,  middle  of  the  road- 
ers— you  name  it;  this  platform  has 
always  found  space  for  such  individuals. 
The  longer  a  Member  serves  in  this  body, 
the  greater  his  privilege  to  meet  and 
know,  some  less,  some  better,  but  at  least 
the  opportunity  presents  Itself  to  know 
all  of  them.  Naturally  there  are  some 
who  stand  out  more  than  others  and 
linger  longer  in  our  memory. 

Jim  Auchincloss.  of  New  Jersey,  is  one 
of  them. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  and 
greater  privileges  has  been  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  can  call  Jim  Auchincloss  a 
friend.  With  the  close  of  this  Congress 
he  retires  from  the  scene  and  walks  off 
the  platform,  but  the  space  that  he  oc- 
cupied during  his  years  in  the  Congress 
will  always  be  revered  and  always  a  re- 
minder that  there  stood  a  great 
American. 

My  life  has  been  fuller  for  having 
known  Jim  Auchincloss.  I  am  sure  this 
is  shared  by  many,  especially  those  par- 
ticular friends  of  his  to  whom  each  year 
he  played  host  as  the  head  of  the  gleeful 
yeas  and  nays  marching  and  barbecue 
group. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  with  the 
capacity  of  Jim  Auchincloss  for  mak- 
ing friends,  or  with  the  capacity  of  un- 
selfish devotion  to  make  his  fellow  man 
happy.  There  is  consolation  to  be 
found,  if  there  is  any  consolation  at  all, 
in  the  fact  that  Jim  Auchincloss  will 
remain  close  to  us  in  Washington  after 
he  retires  from  Congress  following  this 


session.  It  will  be  some  compeiuatlon 
to  know  that  we  can  look  forward  to  y[i. 
its  from  him  on  the  floor  of  the  Houae 
which  he  served  so  well  for  so  many 
years. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Jim  Auchincloss  go 
but  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to  anticipate 
and  continue  the  warm  feeling  of  friend- 
ship  which  has  existed  between  us  for 
so  many  years.  Quite  well  can  we  say  to 
him  on  his  departure  from  the  Congreag- 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

Can  any  finer  tribute  be  paid  to  any 
man? 

Senator  Humphrey  on  Farm  Policy  Unci 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOYERN 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  cornpicklng  contest  held  at 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  provided  Senator 
Hubert  Humphret,  the  Democratic  vice- 
presidential  nominee,  an  ideal  opportu- 
nity to  present  to  farmers  and  to  the 
Nation  the  sharp  contrasts  between  the 
agricultural  policies  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  and  those  of  Senator  Baut 
GoLDWATER,  Republican  standard  bearer. 

Speaking  to  his  fellow  South  Dakotanj, 
Senator  Humphrey  reminded  his  listen- 
ers of  the  dark  days  of  the  1930's,  "days 
of  drought,  dust,  crop  failures,  and  de- 
pression,"   and    the    historic    decisions 
made  by  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  land.     He  spoke  of  the  dreams  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  George 
Norris,  of  Nebraska,  that  became  accom- 
plished realities:   the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, the  soil  conservation  sys- 
tems,   and    shelterbelts    of    the    Great 
Plains.     He  spoke  of  past  accomplish- 
ments and  of  new  goals  to  be  achieved  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  farm  econ- 
omy.   He  quoted  the  words  spoken  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  to  a  farm 
audience  in  Iowa: 
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I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
rely  less  on  cutbacks,  and  more  on  pro- 
grams to  sell  abroad  all  we  produce  abow 
our  own  needs. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  stimulat- 
ing worldwide  demand  to  use  our  tremendoui 
God-given  production. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  new  ideas,  net 
approaches,  and  new  solutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  HtnuPHREv's  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  Prepared    for    Delivery    bt    Senatoi 

Hubert  Humphrey.  National  Cornpickdii 

Contest,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  back  here  where  1 
spent  my  youth.  As  a  native  son.  I  shan 
with  you  a  love  of  this  land  and  its  peopli 

It  was  here  in  South  Dakota  and  in  tbi 
rest  of  the  Midwest  that  historic  declaloa 
were  made  in  1932  and  1930. 


«.  decided  to  take  positive  steps  to  move 
.JT^rica  forward  so  that  all  of  us  might  en- 
Tbetter  and  more  productive  life.  Now 
I?'  temporary  spokesman  of  a  faction  of  a 
lotion  of  the  Republican  Party  U  propos- 
STto  reverse  that  decision. 

B.nator  Goldwater  tells  us  he  wants  to 
JLct  to  the  "good  old  days."  I  remember 
Sz-Tdays  of  drought,  dust,  crop  faUures. 
Sddepression— they  don't  bring  back  fond 

""once  The  tides  of  human  affairs  are  run- 
_.mr  stronely  forward,  nations  which  at- 
SS,t  to  reverse  that  flow  do  so  at  their 
^m  oerll  The  American  people  must  ask 
Shelves:  Shall  we  continue  to  move 
Jhead  or  shall  we  turn  back— shaU  we 
register  a  failure  of  nerve? 

in  the  thirties  we  faced  two  disasters. 

First  we  were  struck  by  the  Great  De- 
ni-easlon.  with  its  Jobless  army  of  15  mil- 
«on  its  starving  children  and  soup  lines, 
the  collapsing  banks,  the  stricken  businesses 
^emJbere.  the  12-cent  wheat,  the  5-cent 
Jogs,  and  farms  falling  under  the  foreclosure 

'^S^nd  mid-America  suffered  from  the 
drought  of  the  1930's.  Many  of  us  stUl  re- 
member the  drough-stricken  years— the  dry 
wells  and  streambeds,  the  cropless  fields,  the 
burned  pastures,  the  dying  catUe,  and  the 
dustatortas.  We  can  never  forget  the  sav- 
Mcrv  of  those  natural  forces. 

The  individual— no  matter  how  rugged- 
found  that  he  could  not  cope  with  those 
forces,  drought  and  depression. 

Alone,  individuals  were  helpless.  But 
united,  we  could  save  mid-America. 

We  reached  those  historic  decisions  this 
campaign  will  either  ratify  or  reverse.  We 
declded-in  1932  and  in  1936-to  use  the 
institution  of  democratic  government  to  help 
us  meet  those  urgent  needs. 

The  Government  was  recognized  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  people,  capable  of  acting 
for  them  in  crises.  And  we  made  this  deci- 
sion consciously  and  Joyously— for  we  know 
government  is  the  people. 

We  are  gathered  today  in  one  of  oxir  coun- 
try's great  river  valleys  which  have  been 
the  cradle  of  so  much  of  our  history.  But 
these  rivers,  too.  with  their  reciu-rent  waste  of 
precious  water  and  soil  in  devastating  floods, 
have  required  the  common  constructive  ac- 
tion of  all  the  people  through  the  processes 
of  democratic  government. 

In  1936  two  famous  Americans  faced  a 
vast  campaign  rally  a  short  way  dovra  the 
Missouri  from  here. 

Both  men  had  demonstrated  the  vitality 
of  democratic  government  in  meeting  urgent 
human  needs.  Both  men  had  achieved  stir- 
ring results  in  harnessing  our  tremendous 
river  systems  and  putting  them  to  work  for 
the  people. 

One  man  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
The  other  was  George  Norris.  of  Nebraska, 
father  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  1936.  the  American  people  said  "Yes"  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  George  Norris. 

And  the  people  of  America  also  said  "Yes" 
to  the  system  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
that  light  and  energize  the  Nation's  farms. 
And  the  people  of  America  said  "Yes"  to 
the  TVA  which  Is  now  the  model  for  such  sys- 
tems of  flood  control,  powerplants,  irriga- 
tion, and  navigation  as  are  now  a  reality  on 
the  Missouri. 

And  the  people  of  America  said  "Yes"  to 
the  nationwide  system  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  which  helped  farmers  preserve 
their  land. 

Rich  blessings  have  come  to  every  Ameri- 
can from  the  wise  decisions  made  in  1936. 
Before  the  advent  of  Roosevelt  and  Norris,  the 
great  Missouri  River  was  more  of  a  threat 
than  a  priceless  asset.  We  called  it  the  "Big 
Muddy"  and  quipped  that  it  wasn't  thick 
enough  to  walk  on  nor  thin  enough  to  swim 
in.    While  we  dreamed  of  blue-water  flsh,  we 


fished  for  bullheads.    It  was  a  fiooding,  foul, 
and  polluted  river. 

Now  It  is  a  powerful  resource-rich  river, 
and  it  will  become  ever  greater  unless  the 
clock  is  turned  backward.  In  the  Great 
Plains  around  our  rivers — once  parched  and 
eroded — we  find  a  succession  of  clean  lakes 
behind  the  Missouri's  power  dams — full  of 
fish,  available  for  recreation.  We  see  sail- 
boats and  motorboats  on  trailers  every- 
where in  farmyards  and  town  driveways  in 
the  once  dry  Dakotas. 

Wind  and  water  erosion  have  been  checked 
by  soil  conservation  systems  and  shelterbelts. 
Manmade  farm  ponds  sparkle  in  the  sun. 
Every  one  of  the  Missouri's  big  cities  has  a 
modern  sewage  system  either  built  or  in  the 
process  of  being  built. 

The  once  undisciplined  river  now  flows 
through  the  powerplants.  Everywhere  REA 
electricity  from  those  powerplants  lights 
and  gives  energy  to  the  Dakota  farm  homes 
that  for  so  long  were  dark  and  powerless. 
The  REA  is  a  matchless  asset  to  us  all. 

Need  you  wonder  why  this  election  is  looked 
upon  as  a  time  of  trial?  Senator  Goldwatee 
comes  as  a  candidate  seeking  to  persuade 
the  country  to  turn  its  back  on  the  blessings 
that  have  flowed  from  our  learning  of  the 
hard  lessons  of  yesterday.  Senator  Gold- 
water  would  seek  to  repeal  the  past  and  veto 
the  future. 

Senator  Goldwater  says  he  intends  to  sell 
the  TVA.  He  Intends  to  sell  this  magnificent 
system  that  has  tamed  floods  and  lighted 
farms  of  a  vast  Southland.  The  temporary 
spokesman  of  the  Republican  Party  opposes 
REA.  He  says  REA  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. 

His  policies  would  destroy  our  hopes  of  ex- 
panding the  Missouri  Valley  system,  the  dams 
and  reservoirs — vital  to  all  of  us. 

No  one  can  underestimate  the  Importance 
of  your  vote  on  November  3. 

The  leader  of  the  Goldwaterltes  intends  to 
make  a  shambles  of  agriculture  and  all  related 
business. 
He  was  the  author  of  these  Immortal  words : 
"Doing  something  about  it  means — and 
there  can  be  no  equivocation  here — prompt 
and  final  termination  of  the  farm  subsidy 
program." 

This  declaration  has  revealed  a  chasm 
between  him  and  every  nation  farm  group. 
It  has  separated  him  from  the  ablest  Re- 
publican farm  spokesmen  In  Congress.  You 
know  that  such  a  Federal  policy  would  bank- 
rupt American  agriculture  and  erode  the 
businesses  that  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
their  income. 

The  cries  of  alarm  over  his  statement  have 
forced  Senator  Goldwater  to  initiate  a  pre- 
dictable series  of  devisions,  retractions,  and 
reexplanatlons.  But  his  votes  in  Congress, 
as  well  as  his  public  statements,  show  one 
thing:  the  Goldwater  wrecking  crew  Is  ready 
to  roll.  And  the  wreckage  would  be  some- 
thing to  see. 

Imagine  the  Impact  on  the  main  streets  of 
South  Dakota  if  the  American  people  should 
ever  ratify  Senator  Goldwater's  philosophy — 
getting  rid  of  the  farm  problem  by  getting 
rid  of  the  farmers? 

Imagine  the  empty  stores — the  empty  cash 
registers.  Imagine  the  farm  foreclosures — 
the  abandoned  farm  houses. 

We  had  a  trial  run  of  Goldwater's  final 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  back  in  the 
Benson  years.  Managed  deflation  of  farm 
prices  and  Income  was  the  policy — and  this 
policy  had  one  objective:  to  force  the  farmers 
off  the  farms,  reduce  farm  production,  and 
thus  eventually  boost  farm  prices  and  In- 
come for  the  few  lucky  ones  who  survived. 

And  what  happened  during  the  Benson 
years? 

In  1960  there  were  25  percent  less  farms 
than  there  were  in  1952  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  working  on  farms  decreased  23 
percent  from  1952  to  1960.    Meanwhile,  total 


net  income  of  the  remaining  farm  operators 
fell  26  percent,  and  the  total  personal  in- 
come of  the  farm  population  fell  about  the 
same  amount. 

The  merchants  lost  about  25  percent  of 
their  farm  customers — and  their  remaining 
farm  customers  had  25  percent  less  income 
to  spend. 

The  Benson  program  came  close  to  meet- 
ing Its  objectives — too  close. 

But  the  leader  of  the  Goldwaterltes  would 
make  Benson  look  like  a  bushleager. 

Fortunately.  America  has  a  far  better  al- 
ternative on  November  3. 

We  have  a  President  with  his  own  family 
roots  deep  in  the  soil.  He  understands  you. 
He  understands  your  problems.  And  he 
cares.  That  la  the  most  Important  fact  of 
all.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  cares  about  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

He  showed  the  depth  of  his  understanding 
during  the  recent  speech  In  Iowa,  when  he 
said:  "Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and 
prosper,  freedom  to  operate  competitively 
and  profitably  in  our  present  economic 
system." 

"Farmers  are  farmers  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause they  have  the  deep-seated  instinct 
to  raise  crops,  not  to  cut  them  back,  not  to 
leave  the  land  unproductive. 

"America's  farmers  want  and  need  and 
deserve — not  promises — but  more  Income  and 
more  opportunity." 

President  Johnson  is  not  going  to  let  your 
farm  economy  collapse.     And  neither  am  I. 
President  Johnson  and  I  are  not  Just  con- 
cerned with  getting  you  fair  prices  for  what 
you  produce. 

We  are  even  more  concerned  about  de- 
veloping expanding  markets,  to  make  fuller 
use  of  your  potential  to  produce.  We  are 
determined  to  improve  and  broaden  our 
food-for-peace  program  that  has  already 
meant  so  much  to  you,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

Winning  the  war  on  poverty  means  ex- 
panded domestic  consumption.  Raising  liv- 
ing standards  of  developing  countries  means 
large  new  export  markets. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  his  aware- 
ness of  the  future  In  telling  Iowa  farmers,  "I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  rely 
less  on  cutbacks,  and  more  on  programs  to 
sell  abroad  all  we  produce  above  our  own 
needs. 

"We  must  get  on  with  the  Job  of  stimu- 
lating worldwide  demand  to  use  our  tre- 
mendous God-given  production. 

"We  win  continue  to  develop  new  ideas, 
new  approaches,  and  new  solutions." 

These  are  the  words  of  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson — the  man  rural  America  and 
all  of  America  will  keep  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Hon.  James  C.  Anchincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  in  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation  say  fare- 
well to  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Auchincloss.  His 
retirement  after  many  years  of  quiet 
and  effective  service  will  affect  most 
particularly  those  residents  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  but  all  of  us  will 
miss  him.    For  22  years  this  House  has 
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been  fortunate 
share  his 
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to  know  this  man  and  to 
wisdom  and  his  humor, 
ties  to  Jim  Auchincloss  have 
since  I  first  ran  for  ofBce  in 
iiat  time,  and  until  1962  when 
was  made  into  a  new  district, 
shared  responsibility  for  Mid- 
He  has  been  an  invalu- 
and  personal  friend  whom 
greatly, 
of  us  here  regardless  of  party, 
wishing  Jim  well  in  his  years 
I  know  that  he  will  re- 
enough  so  that  we  who  have 
lim  these  many  years  will  still 
learn  and  profit  from  his  po- 
He  was  a  great  member  of 
he  remains  a  great  citizen 


Ml  nritanian  Independence 


EXTtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


I  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


OF   NEW    TOHK 


IN  THE  ;  lOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

So  turday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  POiVELL.  Mr..  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 2t ,  1964.  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritanj  ei  will  celebrate  the  4th  anni- 
versary 0  its  independence.  Since  the 
House  wll  not  be  in  session  at  this  time, 
we  wish  t)  take  the  opportunity  now  to 
extend  wj  rm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Moltar  Ould  Daddalt.^fie  Maurl- 
tanian  Prme  Minister;  and  the  Mauri - 
tanian  An  bassador  to  the  United  States, 
Ahmed-Buba  Miske. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  Mauri- 
tania obtained  its  Independence.  In 
those  4  y  sars  the  prospects  for  success 
have  gro^  n  from  dim  to  bright,  and  the 
people  of  tiauritania  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

Geogra]  hically  Mauritania  forms  a 
bridge  be  ween  north  and  west  Africa. 
Bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  mc  st  of  its  area  is  arid  desert.  In 
the  south,  however,  there  is  a  fertile  val- 
ley watend  by  the  Senegal  River.  Ex- 
cept for  tl  le  farmers  in  the  Senegal  Val- 
ley, most  Df  Mauritania's  population  of 
some  650  000  have  traditionally  been 
nomads,  h  erding  camels,  goats,  sheep,  or 
other  anijQals  in  the  desert  interior. 

In  its  Ic  Qg  history  Mauritania  experi- 
enced a  succession  of  plunderings  and 
conquests,  but  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  "people  was  never  eradicated.  The 
Moors  tra(  e  their  history  back  to  the  10th 
century,  a  id  eis  early  as  the  15th  century 
they  had  <  ontacts  with  the  West.  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  French 
won  Moor  sh  tribal  support,  and  in  1904 
the  terrlto  ry  became  a  French  colony.  It 
was  then  i  .dministered  as  one  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  French  West  Africa  until,  in 
a  referend  luh  of  1958,  the  people  of  Mau- 
ritania voted  to  become  autonomous 
within  th(  French  community.  Finally 
QP  Novenber  28,  1960,  the  Territorial 
Assembly  formed  itself  into  a  Constit- 
uent Assei  ably  and  proclaimed  the  birth 
of  Uie  Islunlc  Republic  of  Mauritani£L 

Since  it  achieved  independence  the  de- 
velopment of  Mauritania  has  been  de- 


scribed as  dramatic.  Under  French  rule 
Mauritania  had  been  administered  from 
Saint-Louis  in  Senegal.  At  the  end  of 
1957  the  then  Prime  Minister  and  now 
President  Moktar  Ould  Daddah  declared 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  new  capital 
be  within  Mauritania.  Nouakchott  was 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  new  capital  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  the  ocean,  prox- 
imity to  agricultural  and  mining  regions, 
and  historical  significance.  Since  then 
the  new  creation  has  grown  to  a  modern 
city  of  10,000  residents.  Where  formerly 
there  was  empty  sand  and  a  small 
administrative  post,  there  can  now  be 
found  a  pswliament.  courts,  schools,  mar- 
kets, dwellings,  paved  streets,  city  water, 
and  electricity. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  new  re- 
public include  the  mining  of  some  6 
million  tons  of  iron  ore  annually,  trans- 
porting it  by  modern  railroad^  and  ex- 
porting It  from  a  modern  seaport.  They 
include  the  building  or  strengthening  of 
national  institutions,  such  as  a  school 
system,  an  army,  civil  service,  and 
a  presidential  form  of  government. 
Rapidly  the  attributes  of  a  modern  uni- 
fied nation  are  being  acquired. 

Some  of  the  success  in  Mauritania  may 
be  attributed  to  good  fortune,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  a  major  deposit  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore  and  a  deposit  of  copper 
ore.  Some  of  the  success  may  be  at- 
tributed to  outside  assistance,  particu- 
larly from  France.  Most  of  the  credit, 
however,  belongs  to  the  people  of  Mauri- 
tania and  their  leaders.  Through  dili- 
gence, sacrifice,  and  determination,  they 
are  laying  firm  foundations  for  a  stable 
society  with  continuous  economic 
growth.  On  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  I 
join  with  the  American  people  in  wish- 
ing the  Mauritanians  continued  success. 


Military  Posture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOM.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

I  OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  volume  of  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittees in  this  House,  and  of  the  other 
body,  on  major  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  individual  Member  to 
digest  all  pertinent  material  In  advance 
on  the  fioor  debate. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
when  we  are  confronted  with  items  which 
have  come  into  controversy  in  the  area 
of  the  national  defense. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
book  just  published  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. This  work,  entitled  '"Military  Pos- 
ture." by  James  H.  McBride  and  John  I. 
H.  Eales,  is  a  digest  of  contentions  and 
supporting  data  presented  with  respect 
to  14  key  strategic  issues  which  came  un- 
der    consideration     during     committee 


October  s 

studies  of  the  defense  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  this  year.  PranUv 
I  do  not  know  where  else  this  material 
can  be  found  in  such  convenient  form 
My  understanding  is  that  the  book  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  fur 
ther  references  of  this  kind  may  be  un' 
dertaken  by  the  center,  if  this  one  provM 
to  be  of  value  to  the  Congress. 


Navy-Marme  Residence  Fonndation  a 
Worthwhile  Undertaking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OF    BfiSSISSTPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy-Marine  Resident  Foundation  is  a 
most  worthwhile  undertaking.  An  arti- 
cle by  Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  entitled.  "Proposed  Navy- 
Marine  Residence  Will  Be  Especially  for 
Widows."  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  other  news- 
papers. This  interesting  and  timely  arti- 
cle gives  general  information  concern- 
ing the  Foundation  and  plans  for  con- 
struction in  the  Washington  area  of  a 
300-unit  Navy-Marine  residence  to  be 
known  as  Vinson  Hall. 

Administrative  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation is  Vice  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Frost, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  and  the  Foundation's 
present  address  is  building  54,  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory.  Wash. 

In  order  to  give  this  worthwhile  un- 
dertaking general  circulation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Mrs.  Kelly  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  along  with  the  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  Mr.  William  C.  Allen;  and  statements 
endorsing  the  Foundation  by  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  H.  Nltze,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  and  Gen.  Wallace 
M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Commandant,  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps;  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
current  list  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Proposkd  Navt-Makine   Residence  Wnx  Bi 

ESPECIALLT  FOR  WIDOWS 

(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 
Washington. — President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
have  been  Invited  to  serve  as  sponsors  of  the 
Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation.  The 
Invitation  was  extended  by  William  C.  Allen, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  VS. 
Naval  Academy  graduate,  class  of  1929. 

Thl^  reporter  predicts  the  President  and 
First  Lady  will  accept,  for  they  have  always 
been  compassionate  to  the  elderly  and  those 
In  limited  financial  clrciomstances. 

The  proposed  tax-free,  charitable,  and 
nonprofit  Navy-Marine  residence  will  house 
300  widows  of  regular  Navy  and  Marine  ofB- 
cers;  widows  of  Reserve  officers  who  die  on 
active  duty  or  retire  after  at  least  20  years  of 
active  duty;  retired  officers  (men  and  women) 
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•nd  their  spouses;  and  retired  officers,  on  a 
jpace-avallable  basis.  The  minimum  age  re- 
fli'lrement  Is  62. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  build  a  residence. 
The  Army  already  has  a  distaff  residence 
functioning  successfully. 

The  Navy-Marine  residence  will  be  named 
Vinson  Hall,  honoring  the  retiring  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Representative  Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  who  has  served  50  years  In  Con- 
gress— longer  than  any  other  man  In  the 
history  of  this  country. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  Representative 
Vinson  has  ever  permitted  any  building  or 
project  to  be  named  for  him.  He  has  en- 
dorsed the  Navy-Marine  Residence  Founda- 
tion. 

The  next  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Representative  Mendel 
Rnrras,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
given  complete  endorsement  to  the  project. 

Representative  Craig  Hosmer,  Republican, 
of  California,  has  also  endorsed  the  Navy- 
Marine  Residence  Foundation.  The  Califor- 
nia Congressman,  a  World  War  n  veteran, 
and  captain,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  Is  always 
among  the  first  to  help  widows  of  service- 
men, the  elderly,  and  those  In  need. 

Navy  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltze  has  said, 
"The  foundation  has  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port as  a  much  needed  and  worthy  under- 
taking." 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  David 
L.  McDonald  said.  "Most  Navy  and  Marine 
ofBcers  make  the  best  provision  they  are  able 
against  the  day  when  their  wives  may  sud- 
denly be  left  alone  •  •  •  but  It  is  generally 
recoenlzed  that  even  these  best  efforts  may 
not  be  enough." 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Gen.  Wall.ice  M.  Greene,  Jr.  said.  "The  career 
of  a  military  officer  Is  primarily  one  of 
service  rather  than  one  of  reward.  All  too 
frequently  retired  officers  and  especially  wid- 
ows of  officers  find  themselves  approaching 
their  golden  years  with  no  suitable  place  to 
live. 

"The  Foundation  Is  a  worthy  undertaking. 
It  is  sponsored  by  capable  and  responsible 
individuals.  It  has  begun  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis  but  needs  assistance  to  con- 
tinue. It  merits  the  support  of  all  of  us. 
The  Marine  Corps  is  squarely  behind  this 
project." 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  Invited  to  full 
participation.  Tlie  Commandant.  Adm.  Ed- 
win J.  Roland  has  endorsed  the  project,  even 
though  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made 
as  to  whether  the  Coast  Guard  will  partici- 
pate. 

It  is  hoped  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Senator 
John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi;  sec- 
ond ranking  member  of  the  committee; 
Senator  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  pow- 
erful on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  will 
also  endorse  the  foundation. 

In  his  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  September  29.  Representative  Hosmer 
said  Vinson  Hall  will  fill  a  great  need  and 
that: 

It  will  be  a  clublike  residence  charging 
reasonable  costs  commensurate  with  the 
ability  to  pay. 

The  project  has  sponsorship  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  Vice  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Frost, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired.  Is  administrative  director 
of  the  foundation. 

Fleet  Adm.  Chester  Nlmltz  is  honorary 
chairman,  and  Pred  Bantz,  former  Navy  Un- 
der Secretary,  Is  chairman  of  the  National 
Pundralslng  Committee. 

When  completed.  Vinson  Hall  will  cost 
about  $4ii[  million.  Its  building  loan  will 
be  paid  from  income  and  no  contrlbutlve 
funds  will  be  used  for  support  of  any  resi- 
dent who  Is  financially  able  to  pay  his  own 


way.  As  a  tax-free  organization,  at  least 
one-third  of  Its  residents  must  receive  at 
least  partial   assistance. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  officers'  wives  clubs, 
servlcewlde,  have  raised  $120,000  through 
contributions,  bazaars,  and  membership 
subscriptions  to  start  the  Residence  Poim- 
dation  on  Its  way.  The  foundation's  Welfare 
Committee  carries  on  the  work  of  dissemi- 
nating Information  and  fundralslng. 

This  committee  Is  chaired  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Shlnn,  wife  of  Admiral  Shlnn,  and  has  as 
Its  advisers:  Mrs.  David  L.  McDonald;  Mrs. 
Horaclo  Rlvero,  wife  of  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Semmes, 
Jr.,  the  wife  of  Vice  Admiral  Semmes,  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Manpower 
and  Personnel. 


House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C., 

October  1. 1964. 
Mr.  William  C.  Allen, 
President,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  I  have  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1964,  In  which  you  Inform  me  that 
the  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation  plans 
to  establish  a  dignified  residence  of  300  units 
for  elderly  widows  of  officers,  retired  female 
officers,  and  a  limited  number  of  couples  of 
retired  Navy  and  Marine  officers. 

For  50  years.  It  has  been  my  great  privi- 
lege to  know  many  of  the  great  men  of  our 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  security  of  this  Nation.  I 
shall  always  cherish  my  association  with  the 
many  outstanding  officers  who  have  served 
In  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  who  have 
added  so  much  to  the  magnificent  record  of 
our  naval  history. 

It  Is  honor  enough  that  I  can  claim  friend- 
ship with  so  many  of  these  distinguished  offi- 
cers but  when  you  ask  that  I  permit  your 
Foundation  to  name  this  residence  "Vinson 
Hall,"  I  am  humbled  by  the  great  honor  you 
pay  me. 

When  I  consider  the  Navy  and  Marine  offi- 
cers of  the  past  and  present  who  are  far 
more  worthy  of  this  recognition,  you  will 
understand  my  humbleness  In  agreeing  to 
your  request. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  of  course  most  flattered 
that  yeu  have  selected  my  name. 

Please  extend  my  very  deep  appreciation  to 
all  members  of  the  Foundation  and  to  those 
who  are  contributing  so  much  of  their  time, 
effort,  and  money  to  the  success  of  this 
Foundation  for  this  high  distinction  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navt, 
Washington,  August  14,  1964. 

The  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation  Is 
Incorporated  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
was  certified  on  December  19,  1963,  as  a  tax 
free,  nonprofit  and  charitable  foundation.  It 
will  provide  elderly  persons  according  to 
need,  on  a  nonprofit  and  charitable  basis, 
with  housing  facilities  specially  designed  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Foundation  has  been  most  ably  pro- 
moted since  1961  by  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Officers'  Wives'  Clubs.  They  have  raised  over 
$120,000  through  contributions,  bazaars,  and 
membership  fees. 

The  Foundation  has  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port as  a  much  needed  and  worthy  under- 
taking. 

Paul  H.  Nitze. 


Chitf  of  Naval  Operations. 

Most  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  make 

the  best  provision  they  are  able  against  the 

day  when  their  wives  may  suddenly  be  left 

alone.    Most  similarly  provide  for  their  own 


advanced  age.  But  It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  even  these  best  efforts  may  not  be 
enough. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Navy-Marine 
Residence  Foundation  and  the  facilities  they 
aspire  to  build  Is  tc  help  close  this  gap  for 
those  elderly  retired  officers  and /or  their 
spouses  who  need  help. 

The  plans  of  the  Foundation  are  attractive 
and  Impressive.  But,  as  we  all  know,  this  Job 
must  be  done  without  appropriated  funds. 
I  fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation, 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Officers'  Wives'  Clubs 
whose  labors  have  built  up  the  existing  fund, 
and  all  others  who  In  the  future  will  lend 
a  hand  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  task. 

David  L.  McDonald. 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C.  August  18, 1964. 

The  career  of  a  military  officer  Is  primarily 
one  of  service  rather  than  one  of  reward.  All 
too  frequently  retired  officers,  and  especially 
widows  of  officers,  find  themselves  approach- 
ing their  golden  years  with  no  suitable  place 
to  live. 

The  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation, 
a  chartered,  tax  free,  nonprofit  organization, 
has  undertaken  to  provide  suitable  retire- 
ment housing  for  elderly  career  retired  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers,  both  regular  and 
reserve,  and  their  wives  or  widows. 

The  Foundation  Is  a  worthy  undertaking. 
It  Is  sponsored  by  capable  and  responsible 
Individuals.  It  has  begun  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  but  needs  assistance  to  continue. 
It  merits  the  support  of  all  of  us.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  squarely  behind  this  project. 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Navy-Marine  Residence 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  William  C.  Allen,  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
1929,  president. 

Rear  Adm.  Preston  V.  Mercer,  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired,  vice  president. 

Vice  Adm.  Stephen  R.  Edson,  U.S.  Navy, 
Retired,  treasurer. 

Capt.  Will  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy.  Retired, 
secretary. 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Lamont  Pugh  (MC)  U.S. 
Navy,  Retired. 

Rear  Adm.  A.  C.  Husband  (CEC) ,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  F.  J.  Harlflnger,  II,  U.S.  Navy. 

Lt.  Gen.  R.  H.  Pepper,  US.  Marine  Corps, 
Retired. 

Rear  Adm.  James  O.  Cobb,  U.S.  Navy. 

Capt.  Viola  B.  Sanders,  U.S.  Navy  (Wave) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Alvln  S.  Sanders,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Col.  Barbara  J.  Bishop,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mrs.  Frank  Vlrden. 

Mrs.  Johns.  Oldfleld. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Arsdall. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Shlnn. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Skylstead. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly. 


Wilbnr  D.  Matton :  Country  Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Wilbur  D.  Matson,  editor  of  the  Morgan 
County  Herald,  published  at  McConnels- 
vllle,  Ohio,  recently  retired.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  comments  con- 
cerning Mr.  Matson 's  outstanding  career 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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qeing  no  objection,   the  corn- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

ir  Matfon,  editor  and  publisher 

County  Herald,  a  weekly  news- 

In  McConnelsvUle,  Ohio,  has 

to  his  brilliant  newspaper  ca- 

"sage"   of   Morgan    County,   his 

were      read      and      appreciated 

the  country  and  frequently  re- 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New 

and  other  metropolitan  news- 


papers. 

I  refer  to 
profound  p 
many  yeari 
which  he 
sponslbllltj . 
have  been 
As  a  leadli^ 
through 
waged  a  re 
tion  of  the 
area  made 
mine 

In  today  "^ 
few  men 
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Editor 
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warmth 

Although 
46   years 
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friends  of 
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and  he  fought  for  his  beliefs,  strongly 
and  effectively.  Never  was  I  in  doubt  as 
to  his  position,  nor  that  he  deeply  and 
sincerely  expressed  his  convictions. 

The  many  coworkers  and  numerous 
friends  of  Jim  Auchinclcss  will  all  miss 
him,  but  all  of  us  sincerely  hope  that  the 
fruits  of  his  life-long  activities  in  behalf 
of  others  will  return  to  him  many  years 
of  retirement  filled  with  satisfaction  as 
he  considers  the  past  and  much  content- 
ment as  he  contemplates  the  future. 


Mr.  Matson,  whom  I  have  had  the 
IvUege  of  knowing  personally  for 
as  "country  editor."    It  Is  a  title 
las  borne  with   dignity  and  re- 
He  Is  a  man  whose  principles 
4rmly  established  on  solid  ground, 
conservationist.  Editor  Matson 
columns  of  his  newspaper  has 
entless  battle  to  require  restora- 
beautlful  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
desolate   by  unscrupulous   strip 


field  of  joiimallsm  there  are  too 

the  purpose,  patience,  and  per- 

(if  Country  Editor  Matson.     Per- 

1  icked  the  environment,  the  close- 

nat  ire  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  small 

ts  residents. 

M  itson  wrote  fluently  and  with  ease. 

I'ft  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of 

anp  closeness  to  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.    Matson    has    retired    after 

editor   of  the  Morgan   County 

hbpe  he  will  not  deprive  his  many 

1  he  benefit  of  his  wisdom  but  will 

express  his  views. 


lamct  C.  Aachincloss 


EXTJENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hot.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MZNIfESOTA 

IN  THE  ^OnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

So  turday,  October  3, 1964 
BL\TNIK. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

rewards    of    serving    as    a 

the  Congress  of  the  United 

privilege  of  being  associated 

who  have  dedicated  their  lives 

es  to  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

is  James  C.  Attchincloss. 

detriment  of  the  Congress 

I^atlon,  has  decided  not  to  seek 

to    the    congressional    seat 

aas  occupied  for  22  years. 

become  well  acquainted  with 

during  our  years  of 

tiagether — particularly    In    our 

on  the  Committee  on  Public 

which  he  has  been  ranking 

member  for  the  past  6  years. 

always  had  great  respect  for  his 

for  him  as  an  individual,  and 

to  be  able  to  count  him  as  a 
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contributed    a    thorough 
of  the  subject  at  hand  and  a 
of  the  immediate  impact 
effect  of  each  legislative 
And  he  did  this  with  an  affa- 
ready  wit  which  relieved  ten- 
created  harmony  and  under- 
when  this  was  most  needed. 

word  can  best  describe  the 

i.nd  character  of  Jim  Auchin- 

outstandlng  was  his  integrity, 
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The  U.S.  Employment  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Canton,  Ohio,  Congressman 
Frank  Bow,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress.    He  is  highly  re- 
spected because  of  his  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  expertise  in  many  fields  of 
knowledge.    For  some  time  he  has  been 
interested  in  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  direction  in  which  the  Serv- 
ice Is  headed.    Since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  also  have  become  interested  In 
seeing  that  our  Public  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  made  as  effective  as  possible  in  its 
job  to  help  the  imemployed  find  work. 
Because    of    the    grave    unemployment 
problem  in  the  United  States  today,  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  a  vital  interest 
In  the  record  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service.   Recently  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  began 
hearings  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  Service  and  determining  how  well  it 
has  done  its  job.    I  had  hoped  that  the 
subcommittee,  after  hearing  all  the  facts, 
would  determine  what,  if  any,  additional 
assistance  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice needs  to  better  perform  its  job.    Un- 
fortunately,   the   subcommittee   cut   its 
hearings  short,  did  not  permit  many  in- 
terested witnesses  to  appear,  and  never 
met  in  executive  session.    What  was  even 
more  unfortunate  was  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  were  not  well  publicized.    In- 
deed, many  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves were  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  hearings — probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  scheduled  late  in  the 
session  when  other  priority  matters  were 
of  greater  concern.    I  believe  that  first 
we  must  learn  the  facts  about  the  present 
record  of  the  Service  and  then,  with  the 
facts  as  a  background,  proceed  to  deter- 
mine what  role  we  want  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  to  play  in  our  man- 
power policies.     Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  in  the  Congress  know  what  leg- 
islation may  be  necessary  to  improve  or 
expand  the  Service. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
at  large,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  October  Reader's  Digest.  The  author 
of  this  article.  Congressman  Frank  Bow, 
does  an  excellent  Job  of  informing  us  of 
some  of  the  problems  the  Employment 


October  s 

Service  faces.  He  also  discusses  some  of 
the  new  areas  into  which  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  has  recently  expanded! 
Against  this  background,  Congressman 
Bow  details  some  aspects  of  the  Service 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  unwise. 

This  article  entitled  "The  Great  Man- 
power Grab,"  has  brought  a  large  and 
favorable  response  from  all  over  the 
country  as  our  citizens  have  been  in- 
formed about  the  situation.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  article  into  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  it  can  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress: 

The  Great  Manpower  Grab 

(By  Prank  T.  Bow,  U.S.  Representative  from 
Ohio)' 

(NoTK. — Almost  unnoticed,  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  undermining  one  of  our 
basic  freedoms — the  right  to  choose  one's 
life  work.) 

While  the  Johnson  administration  wages 
an  alleged  "unconditional  war  on  poverty" 
the  Federal  agency  chosen  to  fight  In  the 
frontline  of  that  war  Is  brazenly  using  It  to 
advance  one  of  the  most  ambitious  power 
grabs  In  U.S.  history.  If  It  succeeds,  every 
working  man  and  woman  In  America  will  one 
day  be  forced  to  seek  work  through  Govern- 
ment employment  offices. 

The  agency  Is  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, a  division  of  the  Labor  Department's 
ubiquitous  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
(BES).  In  the  war  on  poverty,  USES  ma- 
chinery will  be  charged  with  "mobilizing  the 
troops" — the  hard-core  unemployed,  the 
young  people  of  Sargent  Shrlver's  Youth  Job 
Corps,  the  Home  Town  Work  Training  force, 
and  other  make-work  battalions.  Already 
USES  exerts  Iron-flst  financial  control  over 
some  1,900  State  employment  offices.  Now  It 
Is  extending  Its  hand  Into  high  school 
counseling,  college  placement,  company  per- 
sonnel offices,  union  hiring  halls,  and  even 
Into  private  Industry's  executive  suites. 

USES  is  doing  all  this — and  more — under 
the  guise  of  "helping  the  unemployed."  But 
It  makes  no  bones  about  its  ultimate  goal 
That  goal,  according  to  USES  Director  Louis 
Levlne.  is  to  build  the  Employment  Service 
into  "the  manpower  agency"  for  the  Nation, 
through  which  all  Job  hiring  would  be 
funneled. 

NEITHEH    NEEDED    NOR    WANTED 

Originally  established  as  a  World  War  I 
labor-mobllizatlon  agency,  USES  remained 
a  feeble,  almost  forgotten  arm  of  Govern- 
ment  with  a  lowly  $1  million  annual  budget 
until  the  Wagner -Peyser  Act  gave  it  power 
to  flex  Its  muscles.  That  was  in  1933,  in  the 
depth  of  the  depression,  and  Congress  clearly 
Intended  that  the  Nation's  unemployed, 
which  then  numbered  nearly  13  million,  be 
USES's  prime  concern. 

Today.  USES's  budget  is  around  $200  mil- 
lion— double  what  It  was  in  fiscal  1959.  In 
addition.  It  received  the  lion's  share  of  the 
$47  minion  the  Labor  Department  got  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
retraining  program  in  fiscal  1964  and  says 
it  will  have  to  have  another  $75  million  via 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
funds  in  fiscal  1965  to  complete  the  Job.  On 
top  of  that,  untold  millions  more  will  b« 
earmarked  for  USES's  role  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

Despite  these  skyrocketing  expenditures, 
there  is  mounting  evidence  to  support  ths 
charge  that  the  USES  has  "turned  its  back 
on  the  unemployed."  Instead  of  concen- 
trating on  helping  our  Jobless,  the  agency 
is  expanding  more  and  more  Into  fields  where 


» Representative  Frank  T.  Bow.  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio,  is  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
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u  u  neither  needed  nor  wanted.  If  this  Is 
lUmltted  to  continue  it  can  only  result  In 
"^ite  control  of  American  manpower  and 
relocation.  The  svu-render  of  our  free 
-^terDrise  system  will  be  complete. 

■nie  way  f<«"  ^^^^  *°^*^  control  has  already 
wJn  prepared  In  enabling  legislation  now 
r!^  the  Congress.  The  measure  would 
Smoower  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  handplck 
"^Uecial  committee  to  draft  new  laws  that 
Inuld  make  all  Job  placement  activities  "ex- 
duBlvely  a  public  service."  In  short,  a  Fed- 
g^  closed  shop  would  be  clamped  tightly 
on  the  whole  Nation. 

Here  is  Just  what  this  will  mean  to  clti- 
-na  If  you  are  a  high  school  or  college 
Iwdent.  you  will  have  to  accept  the  guidance 
of  a  Government  employee  or  risk  being 
numbered  among  the  forgotten  unemployed. 
If  you  wish  to  change  Jobs  and  thereby  bet- 
ter yourself,  you  win  have  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Goverimient  clerk  before  you  can 
be  referred  to  a  new  position.  If  you  are  an 
employer,  you  will  have  to  accept  whoever  Is 
sent  to  you  to  fill  a  Job  or  you  wlU  risk  get- 
tmg  on  the  Government's  black  list. 

If  you  know  what  Is  going  on  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today,  you  can  add  one 
more  dimension.  Federal  employment  Is 
iMsed  too  largely  on  political  reliability. 
If  USES  becomes  the  conununlty  manpower 
center,  as  it  has  stated,  you  may  very  well 
need  the  OK  of  the  political  party  In  power 
before  you  can  get  a  chance  at  the  better 
Jobs. 

CROWING    EVER    STRONGER 

USES,  however,  is  not  waiting  for  new  leg- 
islation. Growing  ever  stronger  with  liberal 
transfusions  of  tax  money.  It  is  picking  up 
telling  yardage  in  its  sweeping  end  run 
around  the  battered  line  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Almost  unnoticed,  it  has 
scored  an  impressive  series  of  first  downs  on 
five  important  fronts: 

1.  Seniors  in  over  10,000  high  schools — 
about  half  of  all  high  schools  In  the  coun- 
try—are being  tested  and  counseled  by  the 
PWeral-State  Employment  Service. 

USES  promises  to  extend  this  activity  to 
all  high  schools.  Aptitude  tests  and  counsel- 
ing services  are  given  to  thousands  of  stu- 
dents despite  the  fact  that  some  psycholo- 
gists seriously  question  the  qualifications  of 
Employment  Service  personnel  to  operate  In 
this  delicate  area.  Many  of  these  testers  and 
counselors  do  not  have  a  college  degree,  let 
alone  specialized  training  in  psychology  that 
would  fit  them  to  guide  young  people  into 
life  careers. 

The  ineptitude  of  USES  testers  Is  pointed 
up  by  the  experience  of  Marcellus  S.  Merrill, 
president  of  the  Merrill  Engineering  Labora- 
tories in  Denver.  An  electrical  engineer,  he 
numbers  among  his  many  inventions  an  elec- 
tronic wheel-balancing  device  for  automo- 
biles, and  precision  gyroscopes  for  space  satel- 
lites. 

Out  of  scientific  curiosity,  MerriU  dropped 
by  an  employment  office  in  Denver  and  took 
a  214 -hour  aptitude   test. 

"They  told  me  I  might  make  a  teacher,  but 
only  In  the  Junior  grades  of  a  rural  school," 
Merrill  reported.  "They  also  thought  I 
might  do  as  a  file  clerk  or  a  male  nurse  or 
possibly  even  a  testing  clerk.  But  they  said 
I  could  never  hope  to  make  the  grade  as  an 
electrician  or  engineer." 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  many 
young  people — potential  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists — have  been  steered  Into  wrong 
careers  by  such  testa. 

2.  USES  is  out  to  handle  the  Job  place- 
ment of  every  college  student  in  the  country. 

Thus  far,  USES  boasts  that  nearly  300  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  accepted 
Employment  Service  counselors  and  guid- 
ance. The  bait  is  the  money  the  institutions 
can  save  on  their  own  placement  operations 
by  letting  Government  employees  do  the 
Job. 


However,  the  USES  campus  campaign  has 
run  Into  formidable  opposition.  Some  200 
conege  and  university  presidents  wrote  the 
College  Placement  Council  denouncing  the 
USES  bUtz.  Many  of  the  council's  1.800  af- 
filiates in  industry  Joined  them.  In  Sep- 
tember 1963.  Congressman  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
of  Ohio.  Introduced  a  bill  to  bar  USES  from 
the  Nation's  campuses.  Alarmed,  the  La- 
bor Department  suddenly  beat  a  tactical  re- 
treat, agreed  to  halt  Its  promotional  activities 
among  colleges  and  piously  swore  It  Intended 
"only  to  supplement  college  placement  fa- 
cilities, not  to  supplant  them." 

Nonetheless,  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  Penn  State,  feels  that  In  the  end  the 
$50,000  to  $100,000  a  year  that  many  colleges 
spend  on  their  own  placement  offices  will 
tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  USES.  "I  suspect." 
he  says,  "that  It  Is  on  this  basis  that  the 
Government  scheme  will  win  out." 

3.  USES  is  signing  more  and  more  com- 
panies to  "exclusive  agreements"  under 
which  they  pledge  to  do  all  their  hiring 
through  the  Employment  Service. 

Under  these  pacts,  firms  agree  to  adopt  a 
technique  known  as  "closing  the  gate."  In 
Georgia.  California,  Ohio,  and  a  score  of 
other  States.  Jobseekers  are  confronted  with 
signs  at  plant  and  store  entrances  telling 
them  they  must  file  applications  through  the 
State  offices.  In  effect,  this  gives  the  Govern- 
ment closed-shop  control  over  company  hir- 
ing policies. 

4.  Labor  unions  have  turned  over  their 
own  hiring  halls  to  the  USES'  State  subsidi- 
aries. They  are  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  a  campaign  to  force  companies  to  get  on 
the  USES  bandwagon. 

Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  speaking  for  the  AFL-CIO.  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  form  of  fiscal  pres- 
sure to  whip  recalcitrant  employers  Into  line. 
He  has  caned  for  a  law  "to  require  employ- 
ers, as  a  condition  for  obtaining  reduced  un- 
employment compensation  rates,  to  list  with 
the  public  Employment  Service  aU  Job  vacan- 
cies." MeanwhUe.  Reuther  is  calling  for  a 
Presidential  Executive  order  requiring  aU 
Government  contractors  to  hire  through 
USES.  ^       , 

5.  Instead  of  devoting  all  Its  effort  to  plac- 
ing America's  4  million  unemployed.  USES  Is 
now  finding  new  Jobs  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter million  professional  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel each  year. 

More  and  more.  USES  is  concentrating  on 
placing  people  whose  talents  and  skills  are 
in  high  demand — engineers,  scientists, 
schoolteachers,  nurses,  and  even  high  sal- 
aried executives.  USES  placements  in  this 
field  have  nearly  tripled  in  the  last  decade 
and  zoomed  an  impressive  50  percent  since 

1960. 

Newspaper  advertisements  are  widely  \ised 
to  hook  professional  applicants.  Typical  is 
an  ad  placed  by  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  was 
topped  by  announcement  of  an  opening  for 
an  open-hearth  superintendent  to  work  in 
Argentina  at  $23,754  per  year.  Beneath  this 
was  another  for  a  mechanical  engineer  at 
$15,000.  And  under  that  was  a  third  for  a 
Job  analyst  In  Tanganyika  at  $14,000. 

To  further  entice  easily  placed  executives 
and  scientists,  USES  has  outfitted  160  new 
offices  in  its  professional  office  network. 
In  52  of  the  largest  cities  employment  offices 
are  located  separately  from  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Service  facilities.  Many 
of  these  offices  are  outfitted  with  expensive 
draperies,  tasteful  furnishings,  and  attrac- 
tive receptionists. 

Curious  as  to  how  efficient  this  network 
actually  Is.  a  young  Journalist  friend  of  mine 
stopped  by  the  professional  office  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  inquired  about  openings  for  writ- 
ers in  California.  He  later  gave  me  a  com- 
plete account  of  what  happened. 

"The  receptionist  promptly  ushered  me 
into  a  large  room  with  a  dozen  desks,  all  ex- 


cept one  of  them  emptied  by  the  lunch-hour 
exodus."  he  reported.    "The  lone  'counselor' 
was  a  breezy,  brush-cut  young  man  with  an 
athletic  build.    When  I  told  him  what  I  was 
interested  In  he  searched  a  3-week-old  cata- 
log of  openings  from  the   California  State 
Employment  Service.    The  only  thing  listed 
for  a  v?rlter  was  In  the  technical  field — and 
It  specified  female.    I  was  out  on  both  counts. 
"There  followed  one  of  the  weirdest  'In- 
terviews' I  ever  had.    For  40  minutes  I  wa« 
treated  to  a  lecture  on  the  horrible  Job  situa- 
tion m  Pittsburgh,  the  'brutal  facts'  of  eco- 
nomic life   generally,  and   the  outstanding 
ability  of  my  counselor  to  place  technical 
people  despite  the  fact  he  had  'never  had  a 
day  of  college'   or  any  formal   training   In 
personnel  work.    He  never  asked  whether  X 
was  employed  or  unemployed,  nor  did  be 
pose  one  single  question  about  my  qualifica- 
tions or  background.    He  never  troubled  to 
ask  my  name  or  where  he  might  get  In  touch 
with  me  If  a  Job  turned  up/* 


CONFORM    OR    ELSE 

In  many  State  offices.  USES  and  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Service,  both  of 
which  come  under  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  share  the  same  offices  and 
personnel.  And  BES'  total  staff  roee  from 
46.000  to  nearly  60,000  In  the  last  10  years, 
with  more  than  half  of  the  Increased  staff 
added  since  1960. 

Except  for  special  funds  for  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  and  the  war- 
on-poverty  programs,  BES  funds  come  from 
the  unemployment  taxes  paid  entirely  by 
employers.  But  In  order  to  stay  in  business, 
employers  are  forced  to  pass  this  tax  along 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Thus  everyone  pays.  And  the  bill  Is  as- 
tronomical. In  fiscal  1965  BES  will  gobble 
up  more  than  $455  million  over  and  above  the 
estimated  $3  billion  the  States  wtU  haul 
In  for  unemployment-compensation  pay- 
ments. 

USES  officials  In  Washington  claim  that 
the  Employment  Service  Is  reaUy  a  decen- 
tralized Federal-State  system.  "The  heart 
of  that  system"  the  agency  contended  In  a 
fact  sheet  Issued  In  1962  "Is  found  In  the 
1,900  local  offices  operated  and  administered 
by  the  States." 

This  Is  a  deliberate  distortion.  First  of  all. 
every  dollar  the  States  collect  for  their  Em- 
ployment Service  operation  Is  channeled 
through  the  Federal  Government.  Second, 
each  State  must  have  Its  employment  serv- 
ice budget  approved  by  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment. And  finally,  to  get  this  approval, 
the  States  must  conform  completely  vrtth  the 
policies  concocted  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Any  lingering  thoughts  that  USES  con- 
trol over  the  State  agencies  Is  something  less 
than  absolute  were  burled  forever  In  July 
1963.  Wielding  a  financial  nightstick,  the 
Labor  Department  clubbed  down  a  bill  In 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  that  would  have 
limited  State  employment  offices  to  helping 
only  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  bUl  had  already  saUed  through  the 
State  senate  when  the  Labor  Department 
moved  In.  It  Informed  Pennsylvania  official* 
that  the  legislation  raised  "serious  con- 
formity questions"  that  could  Jeopardize 
Federal  funds.  There  was  also  the  ImpUclt 
threat  that  Washington  might  call  its  long- 
standing $192  million  loan  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania unemployment  compensation  fund. 
Faced  with  the  State's  possible  bankruptcy. 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  discreetly  let  the 
bill  die  in  the  lower  house. 

PADDI2>    FIGtjaES 

One  State  administrator,  however,  has 
courageously  stood  up  to  USES'  ambitious 
bureaucrats,    wmard  P.  Dudley,  director  of 
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Bureau   of  Unemployment    Corn- 
discovered  last  October  that  place- 
at  the  Cleveland  emplo3maent 
padded.    Because    of    pressure 
to  increase  placements,  as 
of  all  placements  claimed  by  the 
fraudulent. 

said  USES  officials  deplored  releas- 
rfsults  of  his  Investigation  because 
's  appropriation  was  pending  be- 
C^ngress. 

the  figures  Is,  however,  apparently 

with  USES.    In  Akron,  Ohio,  140 

claims  turned  out  to  be  Jobs  an 

Service  supervisor  assigned  to 

sons,  one  of  whom  was  simulta- 

(^awlng  unemployment  compensa- 

A.   Riley,   former   Employment 

ctilef  In   Cleveland,   shrugs   off   the 

placement  figures  eji  old  stuff. 

and  that  In  every  employment  of- 

country,"  says  Riley.     "They  do 
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more  Involved  in  the  practice  than 

desire  of  clerks  to  Justify  their 

bogus  statistics  make  it  appear  as 

is  doing  such  a  fine  job  that  it 

mbllc   support   for    Its    expansion. 

the   employment   offices    work 

(juota  system  imposed  on  them  by 

hierarchy,  and  the  phony  figures 

the  quota.    Under  this  quota  sys- 

whl^h  USES  officials  deny  exists   but 

manager  In  Cleveland  affirms — lo- 

are  required  to  register,  counsel. 

>lace  a  specified  number  of  appU- 

month. 

To  all  criticism  of  USES,  the 

have  a  stock  answer:  It  is  "in- 

fee-charglng  employment  agencies 

their  National  Employment  Associa- 

Un  loubtedly,  private  agencies  have  a 

in  preventing  further  USES  ex- 

NEA  has  supplied  Congress  with  a 

of  information  on  the  Employment 

empire    building.      But    the    most 

Information   about   the   agency's 

gratuitously  provided  by  USES  offl- 

and  their  supporters. 

USES  trotted  out  a  platoon 

"experts"  to  pave  the  way  for 

tagger  expansionist  push  with  hear- 

a  House  Labor  Subcommittee.    In 

chorus  many  contended  that  the 

wrong  with  USES  is  that  it  still 

tiave  enough  power  and  that  em- 

sl  ould   be  made  to  register   all   Job 

'  rtth  the  Government.    Several  have 

's  Socialist  manpower  monop- 

shining  example  America  should 
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director  of  the  Colorado  State  Employ- 
Bernard    Teets,    has    openly 
In  5  years.  If  we  are  not  hampered 
restrictions,  and  if  we  can  get  ade- 
from  Congress,  we'll  be  handling 
of  the  business.    We  are  not  llv- 
free  enterprise  system,  but  rather 
under  a  controlled  economy." 
American  people  hope  to  halt  the 
toward  this  kind  of  reglmenta- 
will  have  to  act  fast  and  forcefully, 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  Con- 
'  >elng  cowed  into  approving   ever- 
approprlatlons  for   USES   expan- 
there  are  four  steps  an  aroused 
;an  take  to  block  the  Government's 
manpower  grab : 

that  your  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
down  funds  that  fuel  USES  ex- 
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that  Congress  force  the  Bureau 

Security   to   live   within   its 

^o  fewer  than  five  times  since  1954. 

jone  back  to  Congress  for  supple- 

>proprlatlon8  totaling  $133,305,000. 


3.  Request  your  State  legislators  to  pass 
laws  limiting  State  employment  offices  to 
finding  Jobs  for  unemployed  or  partly  em- 
ployed people. 

4.  Ask  that  the  Federal  Government  find 
new  ways  to  make  USES  more  efficient  and 
effective  in  carrying  out  Its  legitimate  task 
of  getting  our  unemployed  back  to  work. 

Unless  you  take  these  steps  now.  you  may 
well  find  that  your  most  basic  freedom — the 
right  to  decide  your  own  life  career  for  your- 
self— will  soon  be  the  real  battlefield  victim 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 
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The  Fate  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Re- 
habilitation Loan  Program  Appropria- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital 
section  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  has 
been  left  without  funds  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  committee  action  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  this  week. 
I  know  t^at  this  unfortunate  and  unnec- 
essary delay  will  disappoint  thousands 
of  homeowners  and  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  now  threatened 
by  the  urban  renewal  bulldozer.  It  is 
also  a  deep  disappointment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  Congress  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  provide  new  hope 
for  these  citizens.  As  the  author  of  this 
approach,  I  am  particularly  disturbed 
that  an  executive  agency,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  placed  itself  in  the  pKDsi- 
tion  of  telling  the  Congress  when  and 
if  it  could  have  a  program  Congress 
designed.  That  the  conferees,  through 
lack  of  time  and  study,  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Bureau  rather  than  of  the  Senate 
is  to  be  regretted. 

The  story  of  this  rather  unique  legis- 
lative development  is  worth  relating  in 
sequence  both  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  and  for  those 
scholars  who  have  an  interest  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  It  begins  with  passage 
of  a  $50  million,  low  interest  rate,  20- 
year  rehabilitation  loan  program  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  by  the  House.  The 
Senate,  although  it  had  not  considered 
this  provision  either  in  committee  or  on 
the  floor,  accepted  the  program  in  con- 
ference, with  several  worthwhile  sug- 
gestions by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  added  to  it. 

When  the  President  signed  the  act  into 
law.  he  took  special  heed  of  the  new  re- 
habilitation provision  which  he  said 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  now 
in  the  path  of  the  bulldozer.  It  appeared, 
at  this  point,  that  the  battle  had  been 
won.  In  fact,  there  was  so  much  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  provision,  as 
the  House  debate  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  13  indicates,  that  there 
was  never  any  controversy  over  the 
program. 

Senator  Douglas,  however,  was  im- 
mediately concerned  over  the  funding  for 
the  program,  and  on  Augtist  19,  1964, 


he  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Kermit  Grordon,  urging  a^ 
funds  be  provided  for  the  program  in  the 
next  supplemental  appropriations  hSi 
I  will  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  hu 
letter:  ^ 

August  19.  i9«u 
Hon.  Kebmh-  Gordon, 

Director,   Bureau  of  the   Budget,  ExecuHi,. 
Office  Building,  Washington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  The  omnibus  houBln. 
bUl  which  the  Congress  has  Just  passed  con 
tains  a  new  3-percent  direct  loan  program 
to  rehabilitate  structures  in  urban  renewM 
areas.  This  program  was  originally  proposed 
by  Congressman  Widnall  and  Senator  Tomu 
Along  with  other  Democrats,  I  strongly  gun. 
ported,  in  conference,  this  new  3-percent 
loan  plan.  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
a  vital  tool  in  helping  to  generate  the  reha- 
bllltatlon  of  blighted  areas  in  the  Nation'! 
urban  centers.  This  new  bipartisan  program 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  Important  provisions  In  the  new  houi 
Ing  bin. 

However,  I  am  aware  that  In  the  past  there 
have  been  ideological  objections  by  some  ol 
the  technicians  in  the  Budget  Bureau  to  ant 
program  which  provides  for  direct  Govern- 
ment  loans  and  a  below-market  interest 
rate,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  particu- 
lar legislative  proposal.  Therefore,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  Budget  Bureau  might  not 
push  as  vigorously  as  it  should  to  see  that 
this  program  Is  amply  funded  through  the 
appropriations  process  in  the  forthcoming 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

I  hope  that  you  will  review  inunedlately 
the  history  of  the  existing  programs  for  reha- 
bilitation of  properties  in  urban  renewal 
areas  and  the  merits  of  this  new  3-percent 
direct  loan  program.  The  existing  rehablll- 
tation  loan  programs  for  urban  renewal  areai 
are  not  working  very  effectively.  It  is  im- 
perative that  new  approaches  to  help  reha- 
bilitate these  urban  renewal  areas  receive 
the  highest  priority.  I  believe  the  facti 
will  demonstrate  that  the  Budget  Bxireau 
ought  to  give  top  priority  to  assuring  that 
an  ample  appropriation  is  t^pproved  for  thii 
new  program  this  year. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  such  a  review  of  this 
new  program,  there  should  still  be  any  reser- 
vations on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
about  pushing  ahead  immediately  to  assure 
that  this  program  will  be  funded  to  the  full- 
est extent  this  year,  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  contact  me  so  that  we  could 
discuss  this  matter  In  more  detail. 

With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully, 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

On  September  4,  1964,  I  wrote  to  the 
Budget  Director  also  urging  the  funding 
of  the  program,  and  I  include  that  letter 

at  this  point: 

September  4,  1964. 
Hon,  Kermit  Gordon, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon:  This  past  Wednesday, 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964.  In  so  doing,  he  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  new  3-percent  direct 
loan  program  for  rehabilitating  homes  and 
businesses  in  urban  renewal  areas.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  this  new  program 
would  give  new  hope  to  those  citizens  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  move  from  the  path 
of  the  bulldozer. 

As  the  originator  of  this  approach,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  Its  future  effective- 
ness. Senator  Douglas,  in  his  letter  of  Au- 
gust 19  to  you,  ably  sketched  the  reasons 
why  this  program  and  sufficient  funds  to 
operate  it  are  needed.  I  Join  him  in  urging 
you  to  see  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
provide  ample  funds  for  the  program's  opts- 
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don   in    *^y    supplemental    appropriation 
JLommendatlons. 
^rwould  appreciate  It  If  you  would  keep 

a  informed  of  Budget  Bureau  developments 
Jth  respect  to  this  program. 

Very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

WO'LIAM    B.    WmNALL. 

Af ember  of  Congress. 

On  September  12,  the  Budget  Director 
sent  a  reply  to  Senator  Douglas  and  a 
copy  of  that  reply  to  me,  rejecting  our 
requests  and  putting  off  until  at  least 
next  year  a  program  originated  by  Con- 
gress and  passed  and  signed  into  law. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Gordon's  letter  follows: 
giKxrnvE  OmcE  of  the  President, 

BXTRKAU  OF  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  12, 1964. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Touglas, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  19.  1964,  relating  to 
the  new  direct  loan  program  for  rehabilita- 
tion in  urban  renewal  areas  authorized  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

We  agree  that  rehabilitation  must  be  a 
key  element  In  a  national  program  of  urban 
renewal,  and  that  lack  of  adequate  financing 
has  on  occasion  hindered  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. Private  lenders  are  often  reluctant  to 
make  loans  under  $6,000  or  $7,000  at  reason- 
able Interest  rates.  Some  homeowners  In 
urban  renewal  areas  cannot  afford  to  take  on 
new  debt.  The  administration,  as  you  know, 
proposed  a  new  program  of  FNMA  ptirchase 
of  low-interest-rate  loans  to  elderly  home- 
owners in  urban  renewal  areas  to  help  them 
rehabilitate  their  homes.  The  new  loan  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
can  help  fill  a  gap  In  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  dltScuIt 
problems  that  have  to  be  worked  out  In  con- 
nection with  this  direct  loan  program.  For 
example,  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  owner  of  a  property  restored  to  good 
condition  with  a  3 -percent  loan  does  not 
capitalize  the  interest  subsidy  and  make  an 
unwarranted  profit  In  selling  his  property. 
The  provision  allowing  loans  to  tenants  for 
rehabilitation  could,  if  administrative  regu- 
lations are  not  carefully  drawn,  result  In 
windfall  gains  to  landlords  who  have  refused 
to  cooperate  in  rehabilitating  their  property. 

Although  $50  million  is  a  large  sum  of 
money,  it  will  not  provide  loans  for  a  large 
nimiber  of  units.  If  the  average  loan  (busi- 
ness and  home)  Is  $5,000,  loans  can  be  made 
only  to  10,000  borrowers.  Rehabilitation  was 
begun  on  more  than  this  number  of  housing 
units  in  urban  renewal  areas  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1963,  the  last  period  for  which 
figures  are  available.  The  legislative  history 
Is  clear  that  loans  should  be  made  only  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  or  cannot  get  oth^r 
financing.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  devise  and 
enforce  regulations  to  assure  that  undeserv- 
ing borrowers  do  not  receive  loan  funds 
which  should  be  reserved  for  those  in  need. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  how  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  will  organize  to  ad- 
minister the  new  loan  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  to  succeed,  a  strong  and  capable 
organization  will  be  required  to  administer 
It.  Although  HHFA  Is  engaged  in  many  loan 
and  loan  insurance  programs,  none  of  its 
constituents  is  now  equipped  to  make  direct 
loans  to  individuals.  Neither  Is  HHFA  ex- 
perienced in  making  small  business  loans. 

These  problems  are  of  course  not  insuper- 
able, but  the  solutions  have  not  yet  been 
developed.  In  this  situation,  we  believe  it 
would  be  pr'^n.ature  to  go  immediately  to  the 
appropriations  committees  for  funds  to  oper- 
ate the  program.  The  appropriations  com- 
mittees will,  quite  properly,  want  answers  to 


these    questions    before    recommending    the 
necessary  appropriations. 

We  are  now  working  with  HHFA  to  find 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  Involved.  We 
hope  to  be  In  a  position  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  request  a  1965  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  this  program  when 
he  submits  his  budget  In  January. 

If  you  have  any  additional  questions  about 
our  approach  to  this  program,  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  you  further. 
Sincerely, 

Kermft  Gordon, 

Director. 

The  efforts  of  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  new  and  necessary  pro- 
gram, and  in  returning  the  legislative 
initiative  to  the  Congress  where  it  right- 
fully belongs,  continued.  On  September 
23,  1964,  I  wrote  to  the  President,  re- 
calling his  words  when  he  signed  the  bill 
into  law,  and  asking  President  Johnson 
to  send  a  special  request  to  the  Senate 
for  the  appropriation.  My  action  was 
based  on  tiie  fact  that  the  House  the 
day  before  had  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  without  any  funds. 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  funds  was  in- 
dicated in  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  on  the 
floor  on  September  22.  I  include  that 
exchange  at  this  point,  followed  by  my 
letter  to  the  President: 

Mr.  Wtonall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  question  of  either  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon)  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  with  respect 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  We 
Just  passed  a  housing  bill  by  one  of  the 
largest  votes  that  I  can  recall  in  the  time 
that  I  have  spent  in  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  message  at 
the  time  he  signed  that  bill  that  one  of  the 
few  new  programs  was  the  $50  mUUon  re- 
habilitation loan  program  that  was  addressed 
to  helping  the  low-income  people  and  the 
small  businessman  and  the  tenants  and  prop- 
erty owners  who  were  being  bulldozed  out  of 
the  urban  renewal  areas.  Is  there  anything 
In  this  bill  for  this  program  and  did  the 
administration  request  any  funds  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  Is  my  understanding  there 
Is  no  budget  estimate  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Widnall.  There  Is  no  request  from  the 
administration? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  is  a  very  popular  program 
and  I  am  sure  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag]  will  advise 
you  that  when  we  get  a  budget  estimate,  we 
will  go  into  It  very  carefully.  You  have  two 
or  three  of  these  rehabilitation  programs  and 
we  think  they  are  all  starting  off  pretty  well. 
We  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  his  committee  for  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  there  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  subcommittee  to  scuttle  it. 
Mr.  Ostertag.  May  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  In  responding  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  say  that  our  subcom- 
mittee has  received  no  formal  budget  re- 
quest for  these  funds. 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  23, 1964. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presid;:nt:  When  you  signed  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  on  September  2  you  said 
"It  provides  new  support  for  greater  success 
In  the  future.  The  plight  of  property  owners 
In  urban  renewal  areas  is  recognized  in  this 
measure.     Provision   Is   made   so   that  they 


can  rehabilitate  their  homes  and  businesses 
Instead  of  having  to  move  from  the  path 
of  the  bulldozers." 

The  rehabilitation  program  which  you  so 
accurately  described  requires  a  budget  appro- 
priation of  $50  million.  In  a  colloquy  with 
Representative  Albert  Thomas,  chairman  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  I  was  Informed  that 
there  has  been  no  budget  request  to  fund 
this  program  made  by  the  administration  at 
this  time.  Thus  an  opportunity  has  now 
been  lost  with  the  passage  by  the  Houre  of 
the  final  Independent  Offices  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  12633,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  to  gain  an  early 
start  on  this  much  needed  program.  The 
only  remaining  hope  for  It  to  be  rapidly  Im- 
plemented lies  In  your  hands. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  you  have  publicly 
expressed  In  this  legislation,  "its  blpartlran 
support  In  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the 
strong  need  for  this  urban  renewal  rehabili- 
tation program,  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
want  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  this  program  an  Immedi- 
ate reality. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  said  later  in  the  debate  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  page  22428  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  had  hopes  of  action 
in  the  Senate  to  restore  this  regrettable 
oversight.  On  September  25  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  White  House  from  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  to  my  letter  asking  for  help 
in  funding  this  program.  The  reply  in- 
dicated a  routine  buckslip  operation  on 
the  part  of  the  White  House,  sending  my 
letter  to,  of  all  places,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. I  include  the  reply  at  this  point: 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  25,  1964. 

Dear  Congressman  :  For  the  President,  may 
I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  September  23 
regarding  funds  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Your  recommendation  that  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

In  a  remarkable  display  of  bipartisan- 
ship and  statesmanlike  action  Senator 
Douglas  continued  his  efforts  to  secure 
funding  for  the  program  on  the  Senate 
side.  It  was  decided  that  the  best  place 
to  try  to  add  it  on  to  the  bill  would  be 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Douglas, 
and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  my  Repub- 
lican colleague  from  New  York,  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment  to  add  $10  million 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  a  start  on  the  program.  The  amend- 
ment passed  with  full  bipartisan  support, 
as  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  Senate  de- 
bate of  October  1,  1964,  on  this  amend- 
ment, at  page  23311  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Senator  Saltonstall,  speaking 
for  the  Senate  minority,  and  Senators 
Sparkman  and  Clark  of  the  majority, 
actively  supported  the  measure. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  provision  of 
funds  was  dropped  in  conference  com- 
mittee in  the  rush  to  adjourn.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  for  lack  of  Republican 
support.  Those  in  need  of  assistance  to 
rehabilitate  their  homes  must  now  wait 
upon  the  whim  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
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FTfLTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
re^xjrt  on  cadets  appointed  to  the 
academies   from  the   27  th 
District  of  Pennsylvania 
interest  of  my  constituents, 
gtrain,  of  Ashland  Street,  20th 
Annapolis,  graduated  at  Holy 
High.    Paul  is  making  high 
is  on  the  debate  team.    He 
xth   in   United   States   in  the 
i/>  Catholic  [Forensic  League  debate  finals. 
,  high  honor  student  in  high 
20th  ward,  graduated  at  An- 
now  Navy  lieutenant  at  Pensa- 
Jim  Irwin,  of  28th  ward,  is  on 
swiiiming  team  at  U.S.  Merchant 
Academy    and    graduated    at 
High.    Bill  Machett,  also  from 
High  and  20th  ward,  is  on  the 
team  at  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and 
first  third  of  his  class.    Bill 
of  Lovelace  Street,  20th  ward, 
the  honor  star  for  high  marks 
»  :erchant  Marine  Academy.    Bill 
1  Xplorer  Scout  at  Langley  High. 
Hut:hlnson,  Jr.,  Clairhaven  Street, 
wa]  d.  graduated  at  U.S.  Merchant 
Academy  last  July,  and  is  now 
for  Maritime  Overseas  Cor- 
in  New  York.    Park  Anderson. 
Ftrce  Academy,  is  on  the  honor 


roll  continuing  his  honor  record  started 
at  Holy  Innocents  High. 

Henry  Tyler  and  Nicholas  Michalisin, 
June  grads  from  Coraopolis  High,  whom 
I  have  appointed  to  Annapolis,  as  your 
Congressman,  entered  on  July  1,  and  the 
Academy  reports  both  are  doing  very 
well. 

Joseph  Seigman,  assistant  supervising 
principal  of  Moon  Township  schools,  ad- 
vises his  son  Kenneth,  an  appointee  from 
our  congressional  district  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  is  now  in  his 
second  year,  and  is  aboard  the  training 
ship  on  his  way  to  France.  Greece,  and 
Turkey. 

Jim  McBride.  son  of  James  and  Agnes 
McBride,  of  Coraopolis.  our  appointee, 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  in  1961.  is  now  lieutenant 
in  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Jim  and  his  wife 
Nancy  now  live  in  Evanston.  111. 

Joseph  Johnson,  whom  I  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in  1959, 
graduated  in  1963.  and  is  now  Lieutenant 
Johnson,  at  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.  Joes  father,  now  principal 
of  Coraopolis  High,  advises  me  Joe  is 
now  in  charge  of  base  engineering,  is 
married,  and  he  and  his  wife  Jo  Ann  have 
a  daughter,  Wendy.  7  months  old. 
Kennedy  Township  can  really  be  proud 
of  Lieutenant  Johnson. 

Gleg  Komarnitsky  of  Moon  Township, 
graduate  of  Moon  Hi2h,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  me  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
in  1957,  is  now  a  first  lieutenant  and  do- 
ing well  at  Hanscom  Air  Base,  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Larry  Kozak,  of  Robinson  Township, 
graduate  of  Montour  High,  our  appointee 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  is 
now  on  sea  duty  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public area. 

Scott  Swain,  son  of  the  Ted  Swains, 
and  Upoer  St.  Clair  High  graduate,  1964, 
entered*  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  on 
July  1.  and  is  now  doing  well  as  midship- 
man. Scott  was  on  the  football  and 
baseball  teams  at  high  school,  and  an 
exchange  student  to  Sweden  in  1963,  and 
is  now  playing  "plebe"  baseball. 

Ronald  Deep,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Deep — a  Lincoln  High  School. 
Bridgeville,  graduate,  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  finished 
in  1960.  Ronald's  twin  is  his  brother. 
Donald  Deep,  and  both  boys  were  well 
known  locally.  Ronald  is  now  a  pilot  of 
jet  transports  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  at- 
tending squadron  school  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  is  being  promoted  to  captain, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  In  December. 

Lawrence  Miller  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Miller,  a  widow:  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
after  graduating  sixth  in  his  class  of  110 
at  Upper  St.  Clair  High  School.  Law- 
rence is  a  senior  at  the  academy  and 
graduates  in  1965. 

Robert  Gilleskie  entered  Annapolis 
Naval  Academy  on  July  1,  1964.  and  the 
Academy  reports  Bob  is  doing  well.  Bob 
graduated  at  Canevin  High  and  was 
president  of  the  student  council — also  a 
letterman  in  football,  wrestling,  and 
track.  4His  parents  are  Alex  and  Stella 
Gilleskie  of  Heidelberg.  Dennis  Coll.  son 
of  Ed  and  Alice  Coll  of  Scott  Township, 
is  a  cadet  in  the  fourth  class  at  West 


Point,  and  his  father.  Postmaster  Eh 
Coll  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Office,  tells 
me  Dennis  is  doing  fine  scholastically 
and  is  now  company  athletic  sergeant! 
and  is  on  the  "B"  football  team.    At 
South  Catholic  High  he  was  honor  stu- 
dent and  class  president.    Edward  Hepp" 
Jr..  of  Thomburg.  son  of  the  Edward 
Hepp,  is  on  the  honor  list  at  AnnapoUa 
plays  battalion  football,  and  will  be  home 
for  the  Pitt-Navy  game.    David  Perrall 
Dally,  son  of  the  Crafton  Dallys,  grad- 
uated at  Annapolis,  and  is  now  Lieuten- 
ant    Commander     Dally,     U.S.    Navy. 
David  is  a  grandson  of  longtime  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Dally  of  Crafton,  and  neph- 
ew  of  now  Rear  Adm.  Pete  Ferrall  of 
Crafton.   submarine   commander.    Jim 
Howard  of  Crafton,  whom  I  appointed  to 
Annapolis,  and  who  chose  to  graduate 
from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  is 
now  lieutenant  commander  at  the  Coast 
Guard  main  oflBces  in  Washington,  D.C. 
David  Spooner,  "Dave"   or  "Spoon," 
entered  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  on 
July   1.   1964.     His  parents,  John  and 
Ruth  Spooner,  of  Oakrldge  Drive,  White- 
hall, report  Dave  is  getting  organized, 
thinks  the  Academy  is  great,  and  hopes 
to  play  basketball  on  the  team.    Dave 
graduated   from  Baldwin   High  eighth 
in  his  class  of  557 — 3.86  average— was 
a  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety, student  senate,  and  Key  Club. 

Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Robert  and  Ruth 
Bruce,  of  Baldwin,  entered  the  U5. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  on  Long 
Island  in  1963.  Bob  is  doing  well,  en- 
joys his  studies,  and  is  now  manager 
of  the  sailing  team.  Bob  graduated  from 
Baldwin  High  and  was  a  member  of  the 
student  senate,  science  club,  and  an  of- 
fier  of  the  Sea  Explorer  Scouts. 

Richard  Knight,  of  Whiffehall,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Knight,  ^f  Oakridge 
Drive,  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1964.  Dick  was  an  A  student  at  Bald- 
win High,  senior  class  president,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Honor  Society  and 
Key  Club,  and  played  in  the  band.  Dick 
is  now  doing  well  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed  at  Home- 
stead Air  Base  in  Florida. 

James  Homer,  formerly  of  Crestline 
Drive,  Baldwin,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Edythe  Homer,  graduated  at  Annapolis 
in  1962.  Jim  was  on  the  track  team  and 
played  In  the  band  at  Baldwin  High. 
At  Annapolis  Jim  made  the  Superin- 
tendent's list  of  distinguished  midship- 
men. He  Is  now  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade.  U.S.  Navy,  and  is  attending  the 
Navy  Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Harry  Solbach,  Jr.,  now  living  at  4785 
Sherwood  Drive,  Whitehall,  graduated 
at  Brentwood  High,  and  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  He  became  a  captain  In  the 
US.  Marine  Corps,  and  has  now  com- 
pleted his  time  in  the  service.  Harry 
is  making  an  outstanding  record  as 
manufacturing  superintendent  at  the 
light  metal  plant  of  Dravo.  Harry  is 
married  to  Dolores  Hilty,  of  Brentwood, 
and  they  have  a  son,  Scott. 

In  1963  Mike  Trapuzzano.  of  Stowe 
Township,  entered  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. M'keia^ow  an  honor  student,  and 
graduated  top  in  his  class  at  Stowe  High. 
Andy   Kasprik,   of   McKees   Rocks,  at 
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AnnnDolis  has  Just  received  a  silver  star 
jTvJgh  grades.  Dale  Welch  graduated 
it  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  is  now 
rt,ird  assistant  with  Moore-McCormack 
Tines.  Dale  was  in  Key  Club  at  Neville 
Seh  Steve  Wolfgang,  of  McKees 
^Tcks  graduated  at  Annapolis  and  is  now 
rtStein  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Steve  was 
^nor  society  at  Stowe  High.  John 
Lyons  of  Stowe,  is  in  his  fourth  year  at 
West  Point,  and  was  president  of  the  Na- 
donal  Honor  Society  at  Stowe  High.  Ken 
Ludovici.  of  Stowe,  graduated  at  West 
Point  a  paratrooper  of  the  fine  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  spent  10  months  in  Viet- 
nam. Stephen  Halupa,  of  Stowe,  en- 
tered Annapolis  last  year,  and  is  doing 
well  Steve  was  senior  class  president 
and  graduated  with  high  honors  from 

Stowe  High. 

William  Kirchner.  of  our  32d  ward,  en- 
tered U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Long  Island  this  summer.    His  parents, 
Clarence  and  Marie  Kirchner,  of  Fair- 
land  Street,  tell  me  Bill  is  enjoying  the 
Academy  and  is  studying  chemistry  to 
become  a  chemical  engineer.   He  is  on  the 
sailing  and  debate  teams.   Bill  graduated 
from  Carrick  H  gh,  played  basketball. 
tennis,  and  was  captain  of  the  chess  club. 
James  Kronz,  of  Brentwood,  graduated 
from  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and 
is  now  in  the  U.S.  Navy.    Jim  is  the  son 
of  Charles  and  Kathryn  Kronz  of  Bau- 
man  Avenue.    At  St.  Wendelin  High,  he 
played  football  and  basketball  and  was 
in  the  debate  club.    Jim  is  now  in  school 
in  Rhode  Island  training  to  be  a  chief 
engineer  on  a  destroyer.    Jim  is  married 
and  has  two  children. 

Jerry  Garlitz,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Edward  Garlitz,  graduate  of  Carrick 
High  and  Annapolis,  is  now  a  lieutenant 
commander  on  the  U.S.S.  Kitty  Hawk 
operating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Jerry  is 
a  competent  naval  aviator,  flying  in 
Fighter  Squadron  121,  and  in  such  planes 
as  F3D  and  F4H  fighters.  He  is  married 
and  Is  based  at  San  Francisco. 

Michael  Cronin,  of  the  32d  ward, 
graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1963.  Mike 
is  presently  training  to  be  a  Navy  pilot 
at  the  Naval  Training  Base  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  and  will  receive  his  wings 
next  January.  He  graduated  from  Car- 
rick High  and  participated  in  football, 
swimming,  and  track.  Mike's  sisters  are 
Maureen  and  Sheila. 

Albert  Trautmann,  of  Carrick,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Trautmann,  grad- 
uated at  Annapolis  and  is  now  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  graduated  from 
Carrick  High  and  played  football  and 
track.  Albert  and  his  wife,  Louaime,  are 
at  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Mich. 

James  Clark,  of  Bethel  Park,  entered 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  this  year. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert 
Clark,  live  at  206  Iroquois  Road.  Jim  Is 
doing  well  in  his  courses  at  the  Academy 
and  is  on  the  freshman  soccer  team.  In 
Bethel  High  Jim  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society,  a  national  merit 
scholar,  and  earned  a  cross-country 
letter.  t 

Jim  Wood,  also  of  Bethel,  Is^ln  his 
second  year  at  Annapolis.  His  parents, 
Robert  and  Alma  Wood,  of  Patterson 
Road,  tell  me  Jim  Is  doing  well  at  the 
Naval  Academy.   He  spent  7  weeks  cruis- 


ing to  Prance,  Denmark,  and  England 
on  the  U.S.S.  Essex.  At  Bethel  High  Jim 
was  in  the  National  Honor  Society,  the 
student  council,  and  worked  on  the  school 
newspaper. 

Bill  Daniels  will   graduate  from  the 
U.S.   Merchant   Marine   Academy   next 
year.     He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cloyce    R.    Daniels,    of    Oaklyn    Road, 
Bethel  Park.    Bill  is  taking  French  and 
navigation    at    the    Academy   and    has 
made   the  dean's  list  three  times.    At 
Bethel  High  Bill  played  football,  was  bas- 
ketball manager,  and  in  the  varsity  club. 
Jim  Mucci,  of  Bethel  Park,  entered  the 
Merchant  Marine   Academy   this   year. 
His  parents,  Adam  and  Vera  Mucci,  say 
he  is  studying  hard,  belongs  to  the  drill 
team,    and    plays    football.    At    Bethel 
High  Jim  was  publicity  director  of  the 
Key  Club,  active  In  the  "Y"  and  sports. 
Jack  McMichael  is  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.    He  is  the  son  of 
the  John  C.  McMichaels,  of  Bethel  Bor- 
ough.    Jack  is  now  a  Navy  lieutenant 
attending  graduate  school  near  Santa 
Barbara,  and  he  previously  flew  with  the 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean.     Jack 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Diane  Ramsey, 
of   Pleasant   Hills,    have    a    3-year-old 
daughter,  MIchele. 

Bob  Zargan  of  the  19th  Ward,  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  Is  now  a  U.S.  Army 
major  attending  staff  and  command 
school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  He 
Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  James  G.  Zargan  and 
the  late  Jim  Zargan  of  Brookline,  active 
leader  In  veterans  affairs.  Bob  is  a 
graduate  of  South  Hills  High.  He  re- 
cently served  with  the  Army  in  South 
Vietnam.  Bob  is  married  and  has  a  boy 
and  two  girls. 

Lou  Hamel,  an  Annapolis  graduate,  is 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy. 
His  parents  are  the  Louis  Hamels  of 
Pioneer  Avenue,  Brookline.  Lou  is  go- 
ing to  Hawaii  as  an  electronic  ofBcers 
adviser  with  the  admiral's  staff  of  the 
6th  Fleet.  Lou  was  one  of  the  youngest 
commanders  of  his  own  ship,  an  LST. 
At  South  Hills  High  he  was  in  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  senior  class  presi- 
dent and  on  the  yearbook  staff.  He 
played  baseball  for  Beechview  American 
Legion  Post.  Lou  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  Richard,  6,  and  DIanne,  4. 

Don  Graham  of  Beechview  graduated 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy.  He  Is  now 
a  lieutenant  taking  pilot  training  at 
Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  Don  is  the 
son  of  Ralph  and  Lillian  Graham  of 
Tropical  Avenue  and  a  graduate  of 
South  Hills  High.  He  was  married  last 
June,  just  2  days  after  his  graduation 
from  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Stuart  Jbhnson  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Ackderay  with  distinction  this 
summer.  His  mother  is  Mrs.  Sara  John- 
son of  Rockland  Avenue.  Beechview. 
Stuart  is  now  with  Navy  Air  Command 
in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  taking  pilot  training. 
At  South  Hills  High  he  was  active  in 
baseball,  football,  golf,  archery,  and 
swimming.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Boys  Leaders  Club  and  Methodist  Church 
Youth  Council. 

George  Sweger  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  last 
year.  His  parents,  George  and  Mildred 
Sweger,  formerly  of  Brookline,  now  live 


at  Girard  Road,  Pittsburgh.  George  Is 
now  sailing  with  the  Moore-McCormack 
Lines  on  his  way  home  from  Brazil.  A 
graduate  of  South  Hills  High.  George 
is  married  to  Marlene  Gebhardt,  also  of 
Brookline. 

Richard  Reinhelmer  of  Brookline  en- 
tered Annapolis  this  year.  His  parents. 
Rudolph  and  Agatha  Reinhelmer.  live 
on  Southcrest  Drive.  Richard  gradu- 
ated from  South  Hills  High.  He  was  in 
the  National  Honor  Society.  Varsity 
Club,  cocaptaln  of  the  football  team,  and 
active  In  track  and  field  events. 

Richard  Bordone.  a  Naval  Academy 
graduate.  Is  now  a  lieutenant  with  At- 
tack Squadron  75.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Peter  Bordones  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  a  graduate  of  St.  Justins  High. 
James  Ragano  of  Brookline  graduated 
from  Armapolis  In  1963.  His  parents  are 
the  Anthony  D.  Raganos  of  Fordham 
Avenue.  He  was  on  the  superintendent's 
list  at  the  I^val  Academy  and  In  the 
National  Honor  Society  at  South  Hills 
High.  James  is  now  at  Nuclear  Power 
School,  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

Walter  Telfchgraber  of  Brookline  Is  on 
the  superintendent's  list  at  Annapohs 
for  the  third  straight  year.  He  lived  with 
his  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Alello  of  Bellaire  Avenue.  At  South 
Hills  Catholic  he  was  president  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Council,  Math  Honor 
Society,  manager  of  baseball  team  and 
played  basketball. 

Our  district  is  proud  of  this  fine  record 
of  accomplishments  of  these  outstanding 
young  men  from  our  area. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachindoss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  regret  that  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  see  a  man  of  the  sterlmg 
worth  which  Jm  Auchincloss  possesses, 
retire  from  Congress.    His  character,  in- 
tegrity and  courage  were  of  the  highest- 
he  has  been  a  "Rock  of  Gibralter     to 
many  of  the  newer  House  Members,  and 
was  always  ready  to  grant  his  sage  coun- 
sel and  impart  of  his  wide  knowledge  to 
us  freshmen  when  we  sought  his  advice. 
Jim  Auchincloss'  22  years  of  service 
have  indeed  been  creditable  ones.     He 
has  served  the  Third  District  of  New 
Jersey,  as  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  de- 
legation in  numerous  capacities;  service 
has  been  one  of  his  keynotes;  service  and 
progress  for  the  district  and  State  he 
represented  so  well  over  the  years,  and 
for  his  country.    He  gave  unselfishly  of 
his  time  to  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike;  he  served  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  more  ways  than  one  man  can  coimt 
during  his  service  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee, and  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
where   I   also   serve,   I   have   firsthand 
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of  his  capabilities  and  judl- 
edge. 
One  coii  i  always  turn  to  Jim  Auchin- 


CLOSs — he 
and  reassuring 
became  a 
hand  was 
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vsLS  always  ready  with  a  smile 
words  when  the  going 
little  rough  and  a  helping 
needed.  His  counsel  was  al- 
ways avail  ible.  His  never-failing  sense 
of  humor  s  Iways  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  had  inf  nlte  patience  and  understand- 
ing of  the  jroblems  at  hand,  and  while  I 
did  not  ha  e  the  benefit  of  his  friendship 
as  long  as  many  of  our  other  colleagues 
did,  I  knov  that  I  can  in  good  conscience 
say  that  le  goes  into  retirement  with 
the  knowledge   back  of  him,   and  the 


words  of  h 


job  well  dme — enjoy  your  rest  and  re 
laxation."  To  this  outstanding  citizen 
and  leglslJtor,  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  I 
wish  Gods  )eed. 


Salinit  of  Colorado  Rirer  Waters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

tUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 


HON. 


or  NKW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SUNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


s  many  colleagues  echoing  "A 


Sa  .urday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  yea  -s  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  whch  flows  for  some  1,200  miles 
through  o  r  bordering  upon  seven  of  our 
great  Western  States  before  entering 
Mexico  aid  empts^g  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  has  been  a  subject  of  spirited 
controvert  y — political  controversy,  ju- 
dicial conpoversy,  and  diplomatic  con- 
troversy. 

The  Sta  «s  of  both  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er Colonic  o  River  Basins,  and  the  Indus 
trial  Statt  s  within  each  basin,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  courti  for  what  each  has  considered 
its  fair  ai  d  just  share  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  »  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  its  peoi  lie  and  its  future  development. 
Meanwhll  i,  in  order  to  bring  some  meas 
ure  of  physical  control  over  the  waters 
of  the  hl(  hly  variable  stream  in  which 
devasting  floods  alternate  with  searing 
drought,  Itie  people  of  the  United  States 
have  spen  t  himdreds  of  mlllton.s  of  dol- 
lars In  ccnstnict'ng  great  multipurpose 
dams  and  reservoirs  and  ancillary  works. 

The  ne€  d  of  our  States  and  their  people 
for  the  V  aters  of  the  Colorado  neces- 
sitated a  Teement  with  Mexico  whose 
people  als  >  need  and  use  the  river  waters. 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  in  1944  be- 
tween th !  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  too  E  into  account  proposed  devel- 
opment i  1  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
The  inter  )retation  of  this  treaty  recently 
has  been  i  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  on 
September  6,  last,  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  news  story  from  Mexicali. 
Mexico,  g  ving  what  I  considered  a  some- 
what one-sided  picture  of  the  situation. 
According  ly,  I  prepared  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  he  Post  which  I  hope  may  help 
clarify  tte  situation. 

I  ask  vn  laimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  i  lews  story  and  my  observations 
on  the  sit  lation  as  presented  by  this  news 


story  be  printed   at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Salt  Isstte  Is  an  Earth  Shaker 
(By  George  Natanson) 
Mexicali.    Mexico. — "I    blame    the    United 
States.     You  are  bad  neighbors."  said  Cam- 
peslno  Jose  Fernandez. 

Fernandez,  whose  wife  and  six  children  sat 
In  an  adobe  ranchhouse  as  we  spoke,  owns 
a  plot  of  land  In  the  Mexican  Valley  not  far 
from  the  United  States-Mexican  border  at 
Calexlco,  Calif. 

Fernandez  and  his  family  are  representa- 
tive of  the  300.000  Mexican  farmers  In  this 
area  whose  lands  have  been  damaged  over 
the  past  several  years  by  the  Increased 
amounts  of  salt  found  In  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Fernandez  protested  calmly  but  his  words 
betrayed  the  smoldering  political  passion  of 
the  small  farmers  which  has  surfaced  sev- 
eral times.  The  good  relations  enjoyed  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  thus  are  In 
danger  of  a  breakdown. 

Fernandez  said.  "I  used  to  get  four  to  five 
bales  of  cotton  per  hectare  (2  5  acres) .  Now 
I  get  nothing.  The  salt  In  the  river  coming 
-Irom  your  country  has  killed  it." 

In  1944.  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
signed  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  Mexico 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  for  "munici- 
pal and  domestic  uses,  agriculture,  and  other 
beneficial  purposes."  But  since  1961.  the 
saline  content  of  the  river  has  risen  alarm- 
ingly, making  it  worthless  for  Irrigation  and 
causing  severe  crop  damage  to  450,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Mexicali  Valley. 

Under  the  1944  treaty,  the  United  States 
guaranteed  to  deliver  to  Mexico  1,500.000 
acre -feet  of  Colorado  River  water  annually. 
This  Is  enough  to  cover  1.500,000  acres  of 
land  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  sufficient  to 
Irrigate  300.000  acres  of  cotton  in  the  Mexican 
valley. 

Normally,  the  Colorado  contains  a  salt 
content  of  roughly  900  parts  per  million — 
high,  but  not  enough  to  damage  the  soil. 
But  after  1961.  Mexican  farmers  claimed  that 
salt  had  Increased  to  more  than  2.800  parts 
per  million. 

This  means  that  about  5.000  more  tons 
of  salt  were  being  deposited  on  Mexicali 
Valley  soils  every  24  hours 

Mexico  argues  that  the  United  States  must 
provide  this  country  with  water  as  pure  as 
that  which  Imperial  Valley  farmers  get  from 
the  Colorado  River.  The  California  Valley 
water  Is  channeled  into  the  All-America 
Canal  at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  Just  below 
the  Imperial  Dam. 

Across  the  river,  running  east,  is  the  canal 
taking  Colorado  water  into  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk.  This  is  circulated  throughout  t^e  Ari- 
zona Valley  and  returned  to  the  Colorado 
near  the  Morales  Dam.  However,  the  waters 
now  have  Increased  saline  content  from  the 
deep  water  wells. 

Pointing  to  the  Yuma  Valley,  south  of  the 
river  near  the  border  downstream  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  drainage,  the  Mexicans 
note  that  the  Yuma  farmers  have  no  cause 
for  concern.  Here  the  water  is  taken  from 
the  All-America  Canal  and  piped  under  the 
Colorado  into  the  Yuma  Valley,  thus  saving 
that  valley  from  Wellton-Mohawk  contami- 
nation. 

The  U.S.  Government  took  steps  to  rectify 
the  situation,  but  most  of  these  were  stop- 
gap measures.  Three  years  ago,  the  U.S. 
Government  arranged  to  increase  the  Colo- 
rado flow  from  Hoover  Dam.  uprlver.  The 
fresh  waters  served  to  dilute  the  saline  con- 
tent at  Morales  Dam  below  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage.  However,  the  six  Western 
U.S.  States  which  depend  on  Colorado  water 
took  a  dim  view  of  this  arrangement,  pro- 
testing the  waste  of  precious  water. 


To  a  proposal  that  Wellton-Mohawk  drain 
off  used  irrigation  waters  to  the  east,  aww 
from  the  Colorado  River,  protests  were  heard 
that  Arizona  would  not  then  get  the  credit* 
needed  from  the  return  flow. 

Spokesmen  on  the  U.S.  side  believe  Mexl. 
can  claims  are  exaggerated.  They  also  t\u' 
pect  that  Mexico  is  using  this  as  an  exciue 
to  get  more  water  above  its  legal  allotment 
It  Is  argued  that  Mexico  has  done  nothing 
to  prepare  for  use  of  salty  water  and  that 
no  effective  drainage  system  has  been  in- 
stalled  in  the  Mexicali  Valley  to  relieve  th* 
problem.  It  Is  also  maintained  that  Colo- 
rado River  water  Is  less  than  1,500  parts  salt 
per  million  parts  of  water  They  point  out 
that  this  proportion  \s  not  damaging  to  ctom 
If  suitable  precautions  are  taken  to  drain 
the  Mexicali  acreage. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  claimed  that  Mexi- 
can's overall  cotton  production  In  recent 
years  has  Increased  rather  than  fallen  off. 
Mexicans  proudly  admit  that  their  cotton 
production  has  Increased  but—iaiswer  that 
this  Is  In  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the 
Colorado  River  water. 

To  the  argument  that  Mexico  has  no 
drainage  system,  the  Mexicans  reply  that 
this  Is  of  no  concern  to  the  United  States. 
What  the  United  States  must  worry  about, 
they  say.  Is  a  "just  and  fair"  interpretation 
of  the  1944  treaty. 

Mexico  is  demanding  quick  action  and 
has  threatened  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
World  Court  or  to  an  Inter-Amerlcan  trl- 
bimal.  While  this  could  drag  the  problem 
out  for  years,  U.S.  prestige  abroad  would 
suffer  considerably  from  the  suit. 

Washington  has  become  alarmed.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  assured  Mexican 
President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  of  their  in- 
tention to  find  a  "permanent  and  effective 
solution  at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

In  Mexico  City,  a  U.S.  spokesman  has  de- 
scribed the  problem  as  "urgent."  Another 
U.S.  official  declared  recently,  "the  question 
of  salinity  In  the  Colorado  River  Is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  that  the  United  States 
faces  In  Latin  America." 

Mexican  Communists  have  been  quick  to 
exploit  a  ready-made  issue  which  provides 
sympathetic  appeal  to  all  Mexicans  and 
Latin  Americans,  whatever  their  politics.  A 
Mexican  Government  spokesman  said  recent- 
ly In  Mexico  City,  "Unfortunately,  the  Com- 
munists are  taking  the  credit  as  leaders  In 
demanding  retribution  from  the  United 
States  simply  because  they  are  making  the 
most  noise.  The  people  listen  to  them,  but 
you  can't  blame  them  for  doing  so." 

Typical  of  these  Is  Francisco  Garcia.  "I 
fanned  In  this  valley  for  more  than  25  years 
but  my  500  acres  are  useless  now."  he  says. 
"So  I  took  part  In  the  demonstrations  In 
front  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  2  months  ago- 
and  I  am  ready  to  do  so  again." 

Garcia  made  it  clear  he  Is  no  Communist. 
"I  am  a  farmer  and  I  want  my  land  to  pro- 
duce. If  my  government  helps  me,  then  I 
will  follow  my  government.  But  If  the  Com- 
munists are  the  ones  to  help,  then  I'll  follow 
the  Communists." 

Garcia  showed  a  mimeographed  circular 
Issued  by  the  Independent  campeslno.  It 
had  been  given  wide  circulation  throughout 
Mexico  2  months  ago.  It  called  lor  "workers, 
teachers,  students,  IndustrlallstJB,  business- 
men, artists,  and  lntellectuals"y/ to  Join  the 
Nation's  Campeslnos  to  protecV  this  "act  of 
provocation"  by  the  United  States. 

Early  this  month,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  Mexican  Government 
which  is  presently  under  study.  While  it  is 
believed  the  Mexicans  might  agree  with  the 
US.  proposals,  there  is  fear  that  opposition 
In  the  United  States  might  break  down  the 
negotiations  once  the  terms  are  made  public. 
The  proposals  include  prompt  construc- 
tion of  a  bypass  canal  to  divert  saline  water 
flowing  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Reclama- 
tion District,  a  far  more  extensive  tile  drain- 
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system  in  the  Wellton-Mohawk  area,  and 
temporary  remedy  which  would  allow  saline 
water  to  pass  down  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Qulf  of  California  during  those  periods  when 
Mexico  could  Interrupt  water  deliveries  by 
dosing  off  the  Morales  Dam. 

These  Ideas  call  for  an  extensive  outlay 
flf  VS.  public  funds. 
Xhus,  It  Is  believed  by  observers  here  that 
goiutlon  to  the  problem  Is  still  far  off.  The 
Communists,  aware  of  the  conflicting  Issues, 
jiave  not  ceased  their  agitation.  Among  other 
♦hlxigs,  they  are  now  demanding  that  the 
United  States  pay  millions  of  dollars  In  dam- 
ages to  Mexican  farmers. 

Mexico  Is  seeking  a  technical  solution 
which  will  be  the  "most  adequate  and  eco- 
nomic method  of  insuring  the  elimination  of 
present  and  future  damage."  The  political 
solution,  they  point  out,  should  take  Into 
consideration  the  national  and  particular  In- 
terests of  both  nations,  but  should  have  "a 
wider  panorama  than  the  locality  of  the  Col- 
orado River." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interiok 

AND  Insitlar  Affairs, 

September  23, 1964. 
The  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sni:  The  feature  story  In  yotir  Sep- 
tember 6  Issue  by  George  Natanson  on  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  waters  reach- 
ing Mexico,  "The  Salt  Issue  Is  an  Earth 
Shaker"  is,  I  fear,  rather  more  political  prop- 
aganda than  factual  reporting.  As  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  Colorado  River  Basin  State  and  a 
senior  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  has  Initial  responsibility  for  Federal 
legislation  affecting  the  development  of  the 
water  and  land  resources  of  the  Colorado,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  that 
I  hope  may  help  set  the  record  straight  and 
give  credit  where  credit  Is  due. 

First,  let  us  consider  a  few  basic  geographic 
and  historical  facts.  The  Colorado  River 
rises  wholly  within  the  United  States  and  this 
country  Is  the  sole  source  of  all  of  Its  waters. 
The  stream  from  Its  headquarters  In  north 
central  Colorado  to  the  Mexican  border  runs 
a  course  of  more  than  1,200  miles;  from  the 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  California  Its  course 
is  75  miles.  Significant  portions  of  seven  of 
our  great  Western  States;  namely,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming,  are  within  Its  oasln  and 
the  river  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  economy  of 
each. 

The  point  is  that  by  the  time  the  Colorado 
reaches  Mexico  It  has  run  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  Its  course,  and  has  drained  an  area 
of  some  242,000  square  miles,  or  approxi- 
mately one-twelfth  of  the  continental  United 
States  excluding  Alaska.  The  Inescapable 
fact  of  geography  Is  that  the  short  Mexican 
stretch  of  the  river  Is  at  the  very  end  of  a 
long,  long  flow  through  hundreds  of  miles  of 
mineralized  land,  and  that  even  without  the 
uses  to  which  we  put  them  the  waters  Inevi- 
tably would  contain  significant  quantities  of 
salt  at  the  end  of  their  Journey. 

Mr.  Natanson  states  that  "normally,  the 
Colorado  contains  a  salt  content  of  roughly 
900  parts  per  million."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult Indeed,  scientifically,  to  say  what  salt 
content  the  Colorado  has  "normally."  Its 
salinity  depends  on  several  variable  factors, 
such  as  the  point  on  the  1,300-mlle  stream 
that  Is  used  as  the  base  for  normalcy — In  Its 
upper  reaches  the  salt  content  may  be  50 
parts  or  less  per  million — the  amount  of 
water  in  the  river,  which  will  vary  from 
a  trickle  to  a  torrent,  depending  on  the 
time  of  year  and  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion in  our  western  mountains  the  preceding 
winter,  the  amount  of  the  land  Irrigated 
with  a  given  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
salinity  of  the  soil  Itself  before  water  is 
put  on  It. 


A  number  of  Irrigated  areas  In  the  United 
States  use  waters  with  as  high,  or  higher, 
a  saline  content  than  those  that  we  regularly 
deliver  to  Mexico.  I  refer  to  the  Carlsbad 
project  In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
South  Gila,  the  Roosevelt,  and  the  Delta 
projects,  among  others.  The  figure  chosen 
by  Mr.  Natanson,  2,800  parts  per  million,  Is 
that  of  the  most  saline  of  all  of  our  water 
deliveries;  It  has  been  reached  but  once, 
and  that  4  years  ago.  The  current  average  Is 
more  In  the  neighborhood  of  1,100  to  1,200 
parts  per  million.  Many  a  farmer  In  New 
Mexico  would  consider  himself  lucky  Indeed 
to  have  water  that  good.  How  much  salinity 
Is  permissible  Is  like  trying  to  say  how  many 
drinks  of  whisky  are  permissible.  The 
amount  varies  with  the  Individual,  the  time, 
the  place,  and  what  the  individual  Is  doing 
or  going  to  do. 

In  the  opinion  of  qualified  agronomists, 
Mexico  hAS  substantially  more  land  under 
cultivation  than  the  water  to  which  she  Is 
entitled  from  the  Colorado  will  support,  In 
view  of  the  prevailing  agricultural  patterns, 
the  lack  of  adequate  drainage  facilities,  and 
the  use  of  water  only  for  production,  rather 
than  apportioning  some  for  flushing  as  our 
farmers  are  required  to  do.  However,  as  con- 
ceded by  Mr.  Natanson,  the  agricultural  yield 
in  the  Mexican  Valley  has  been  Increasing. 
A  year  ago  cotton  production  broke  all  rec- 
ords per  hectare;  this  past  winter  was  a  rec- 
ord season  for  wheat. 

It  would  seem  that  the  farmers  Mr.  Natan- 
son chose  to  interview  and  quote  were  more 
Interested  In  antl -American  politics  than  In 
farm  production. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  Hoover  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River,  Irrigated  agriculture 
along  the  lower  Colorado  River,  and  partic- 
ularly In  Mexico,  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  seasonal  fluctuations  In  the  river.  Huge 
spring  floods  followed  by  severe  water  short- 
ages in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
These  factors  greatly  limited  the  number  of 
acres  which  could  be  developed  In  Mexico. 
The  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  over  $225 
million,  first  constructed  In  the  United 
States,  Hoover  Dam  and  then  Davis  Dam  to 
control  the  floods  and  regulate  downstream 
flows.  Mexico  did  not  pay  any  of  the  cost 
of  these  structures  even  though  she  is  a 
prime  beneficiary  of  their  beneflts. 

In  1922  our  basin  States  initiated  a  com- 
pact "to  provide  for  an  equitable  division 
and  apportionment  of  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  *  •  •  to  secure 
the  expeditious  agricultural  and  Industrial 
development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin." 
This  compact,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  and  which  Is  a  basis  for  much 
of  the  Colorado  River  development,  is  devoid 
of  any  provisions  whatever  pertaining  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  thus  to  be  distributed. 
"The  States  representatives,  and  those  of  the 
Federal  Government,  were  well  aware  of  the 
fundamental  physical  fact  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  used  for  irrigation  Inevitably 
would  dissolve  minerals  in  the  soil  and 
hence  when  returned  to  the  stream  would 
carry  with  them  some  of  the  salts.  The 
degree  of  salinity  would  vary  with  the 
amount  of  water  available  and  the  lands  Ir- 
rigated. This  same  physical  fact  was  well 
known  to  and  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  negotiators  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
In   1944. 

Thus,  the  treaty,  by  which  Mexico  receives 
a  minimum  of  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  a 
year  and  which  is  the  controlling  agreement 
spelling  out  carefuUy  and  in  detail  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  two  countries,  also 
deliberately  Is  silent  with  respect  to  quality 
of  water.  On  the  contrary,  in  at  least  three 
separate  provisions  there  Is  aflBrmative  lan- 
guage showing  that  Mexico  agreed  to  accept 
whatever  water  the  river  brings  to  her  at 


the    boundary.      Article    10    of    the    treaty 
states : 

"Of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  from 
any  and  all  sources,  there  are  allocated  to 
Mexico:" 

Article  11,  In  subsection  (a) ,  provides: 
"(a)  The  United  States  shall  deliver  all 
waters  allotted  to  Mexico  wherever  these 
waters  may  arrive  in  the  bed  of  the  limi- 
thrope  section  of  the  Colorado  River,  with 
exceptions  hereinafter  provided.  Such  wa- 
ters shall  be  made  up  of  the  waters  of  the 
said  river  whatever  their  origin." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recommending  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  explained  that: 

"Certain  limitations  are  placed  upon  the 
schedules  of  delivery  so  as  to  insure  to  the 
United  States  credit  for  substantially  all  re- 
turn flows  and  other  waste  waters  emanating 
from  projects  within  the  United  States  and 
generally  reaching  the  river  at  points  too 
low  on  the  stream  to  be  susceptible  to  fur- 
ther use  within  the  United  States.  This 
Is  largely  composed  of  water  which  has  been 
used  for  Irrigation  of  lands  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  which  returns  to  the  river 
through  drainage  canals  or  through  under- 
ground seepage."  (Executive  Report  No.  2, 
79thCong.,  p.  4.) 

In  submitting  the  proposed  treaty  to 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  stated  in  setting  forth  the 
amounts  of  Colorado  River  water  to  be  de- 
livered luider  the  agreement: 

"These  quantities,  which  may  be  made  up 
of  any  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  from 
any  and  all  sources  whether  direct  river 
flows,  return  flow,  or  seepage,  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  United  States  in  the  boundary 
portion  of  the  Colorado  River."  (Letter, 
Secretary  Hull  to  the  President,  Feb.  9,  1944.) 

The  point  of  the  foregoing  is  that  the  j 
United  States  did  not,  and  indeed  its  nego- 
tiators could  not,  consent  to  assume  a  higher 
obligation  to  Mexico  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  water  in  the  Colorado  than  did 
the    signatory    States    to    each    other. 

Again,  Mr.  Natanson  states  that  the  treaty 
"guaranteed  Mexico  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  'municipal  and  domestic  uses, 
agricultural  and  other  beneflclal  pvurposes'." 
The  inference  Is  that  the  quotes  are  from 
the  treaty  Itself.  I  would  be  very  interested 
indeed  to  have  any  such  provision  in  that 
agreement  pointed  out  to  me.  In  what  Is 
accepted  as  an  official  text,  that  published 
in  59  U.S.  Statutes-at-Large,  beginning  on 
page  1219,  I  do  not  flnd  those  words  at  all, 
nor  any  other  declaration  or  commitment 
In  either  the  English  or  the  Spanish  version 
as  to  what  piu-pose  the  waters  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Mexico  are 
to  be  put.  The  only  reason  for  mentioning 
this  perhaps  technical  point  is  to  emphasize 
again  the  fact  that  the  United  States  neither 
expressly  nor  Implicitly  made  any  guarantee 
or  commitment  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  to  be  delivered. 
Rather,  Mexico  agreed  to  accept  the  water 
"as  is"  upon  arrival  at  the  border. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  treaty  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  22  years.  Throughout 
this  period  we  have  delivered  substantially 
In  excess  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  of 
1,500,000  acre-feet.  However,  in  the  last 
few  years,  with  the  abnormally  low  runoff 
plus  the  need  for  filling  our  reservoirs,  such 
as  Glen  Canyon,  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin,  we  have  had  to  curtail  our  excess  de- 
liveries. One  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
this  fact  is  not  the  real  basis  for  the  com- 
plaints; that  what  certain  landowners  In 
Mexico  want  is  not  a  "just  and  fair"  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  to  use  Mr.  Natanson's 
words,  but  continued  largesse  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  water  users  and  taxpayers. 
At  the  present  time,  water  projects  In  the 
United  States  already  authorized  or  In  the 
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legislative  irocese  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  will  need  every  drop  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  which  we  are  entitled  for 
our  own  oil  Izena.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
newspapers  md  public  officials  alike  should 
exercise  eve]  y  care  not  to  misstate  facts  nor 
to  place  ir  iproper  emphasis  so  that  the 
United  Stat»  is  In  a  false  position  in  this 
very  dellcat  i  matter.  In  view  of  the  needs 
of  our  own  people,  we  must  use  extreme 
care  not  to  give  away,  so  to  speak,  our  un- 
assailable le  ^1  position,  and  to  avoid  words 
or  action  w]  ilch  would  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  w !  become  responsible  for  solving 
Mexico's  sal  nlty  problem. 
Slncef  ely  yo\irs. 

Clinton  P.  Andebson. 
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section  204,  of  the  Man- 

._^ and    Training    Act    of 

law  was  enacted  with  overwhelm- 
support. 

success  stories  as  a  result 
have  already  occurred  in  Cali- 
you  will  recall,  the   Bureau   of 
tad  Training  of  the  Depart- 
is  responsible  for  Implement- 
the-Job    training    section.      In 
;  962,  Mr.  Al  Clem,  business  man- 
Engineers  Local  Union  No. 
Itancisco,  requested  the  Bureau's 
to  assist  them  in  establishing 
{  rogram  under  this  section. 
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year.     This  was  directly  at- 

to  a  lack  of  skills  by  their  Jour- 

mjmbers.     It  was  also  found  that 

periods  of  peak   employment   acute 

sxlsted    for   certain    skilled    men, 

flrlsh  blade  operators.     Yet.  unem- 

mefibers  were  in  their  hiring  halls 

not  be  dispatched  to   fill  these 

td  a  lack  of  skill  and/or  experience. 

tl  lese  were  oilers  and  assistants  to 

•?ho  could  qualify  as  operators  if 

ciuld  be  provided.     By  upgrading 

to  operators,  new  men  could  be 

wdrk   In    the   assistant   to   engineer 

i(  in,   through   their   apprenticeship 

rhls  program,  by  the  way,  has  just 

presc  nted  the  Patterson  Award  by  the 

Apprenticeship  and  Training  lor 

eccellence  In  region  xn,  comprls- 

.  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Hawaii. 


Thvis.  the  operating  engineers  proposed 
a  training  program  far  In  excess  of  10.000 
men  within  their  local's  Jurisdiction  In  the 
States  of  northern  California,  northern 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Hawaii.  They  also  pro- 
posed that  if  the  program  proved  successful, 
local  No.  12  in  Los  Angeles  be  encouraged 
to  participate.  Such  a  program  would  re- 
quire an  extensive  training  area  for  use 
of  heavy  earth-moving  equipment.  The 
area  needed  to  be  centrally  located  and  one 
where  climactic  conditions  were  favorable 
for  winter  training  when  unemployment  was 
the  greatest.  In  addition  to  this,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  housing  and  feeding 
the  trainees.  It  was  anticipated  that  a 
training  program  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  expensive,  therefore  Federal  land  was 
desired,  as  no  rental  would  be  involved  and 
any  benefits  in  the  way  of  roads,  check  dams, 
and  so  forth,  which  resulted  from  the  train- 
ing, would  revert  to  the  public  good.  In- 
quiry was  directed  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  but  no  suitable  area  was  avail- 
able. 

■*«  Mr.  Bruce  M.  Stark.  Bureau  field  repre- 
sentative In  San  Francisco,  submitted  a 
proposal  to  Lt.  Gen.  Frederic  J.  Brown, 
commanding  general  of  the  6th  Army, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  use  of 
Camp  Roberts,  a  nearly  inactive  post  except 
during  summer  Reserve  training  sessions. 
General  Brown  was  most  anxious  to  assist 
in  implementing  this  new  program,  and  di- 
rected a  study  be  made  of  the  Army's  capa- 
bilities by  his  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logis- 
tics. Col.  Thomas  O'Nell.  Assisting  Colonel 
Nell  were  Mr.  Chester  Hlbbert,  Colonel 
Simpson,  Col.  Chester  Stratton,  Mr.  John 
Robatti.  and  Col.  Henry  Settle. 

Based  on  General  Brown's  report,  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  on  December  4.  1963. 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Thls^  agreement 
permitted  the  Department  of  Labor  to  use 
certain  buildings  and  training  areas  at  Camp 
Roberts  for  5  years  In  order  to  carry  out 
approved  training  programs. 

The  Bureau  and  the  Army  then  signed 
the  local  memorandum  of  agreement  provid- 
ing for  certain  Army  support.  Due  to 
budgetary  limitations,  any  support  furnished 
by  the  Army  had  to  be  on  a  cost  reimburse- 
ment basis  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Past  experience  by  the  Army  indicated  this 
would  be  $1  per  day  per  man.        ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing developed  a  pilot  project  to  accommodate 
300  men;  150  men  In  each  of  two  6-week 
training  sessions.  They  would  be  trained 
in  one  of  the  following  clasFlflcatlons:  Heavy 
equipment  mechanic,  technical  engineer 
(surveying),  blade  operator,  bulldozer  opera- 
tor, rubber-tired  equipment,  or  loader. 

Equipment  was  leased  from  cooperating 
contractors  In  the  area.  Blakemore  Equip- 
ment Co.  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  donated  the 
use  of  over  $70,000  wo'th  of  LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse  equipment  for  2  weeks,  along 
with  an  Instructor  and  training  material. 
Other  equipment  dealers  furnished  films  and 
training  aids. 

Instructors.  1  for  every  10  men,  were  Job 
superintendents  and  fo-emen  for  California 
contractors  who  had  taken  leave  from  their 
regular  Jobs  to  instruct.  They  were  paid 
their  regular  rate  of  pay,  plus  subsistence. 

Trainees  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
length  of  time  in  the  industry,  with  18 
mouths  as  a  minimum,  past  work  record, 
which  demonstrated  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment due  to  a  lack  of  fkllls;  and  eligibility 
for  training  under  the  act,  i.e.,  3  years'  work 
experience,  over  22,  head  of  household,  and 
unemployed.  Selection  was  made  on  this 
criteria  alone,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,   physical   handi- 


cap, or  union  membership.     For  this  pilot 
project,  all  trainees  came  from  California 

Trainees  were  entitled  under  the  act  to  t 
training  allowance  equal  to  their  nonatl 
unemployment  compensation,  or  the  averan 
being  paid  In  California  ($43  a  week) ,  which! 
ever  was  greater.  In  addition  to  this! 
trainees  were  entitled  under  the  act  to  traiu. 
portation  from  their  homes  to  Camp  Roberts 
and  return.  Payment  for  transportation 
was  based  on  common  carrier  bus  rates. 

Trainees  were  also  eligible  for  tS  per  day 
subsistence  allowance  while  in  training  at 
Camp  Roberts.  As  stated  above,  $1  per  day 
of  this  was  to  go  to  the  Army  for  th«ir 
support  of  the  program  which  Included 
water,  gtis,  electricity,  maintenance  of  the 
barracks,  and  messhall,  beds,  blankets,  etc. 
Trainees  were  housed  and  fed  at  Camp  Rob.! 
erts  during  training. 

Prom  the  remaining  |4  per  day  of  the 
trainees'  subsistence  allowance,  three  meaU 
per  day  had  to  be  arranged.  Private  catering 
firms  were  contacted,  but  none  could  meet 
this   price. 

Mr.  Clem  was  afraid  his  engineers  program 
had  been  stymied.  He  contacted  his  old 
friend,  Ed  Turner  of  the  Marine  Cooks  & 
Stewards  Union,  In  San  Francisco,  and  asked 
his  help. 

The  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  have  oper- 
ated a  combination  retirement,  vacation,  and 
training  center  at  Santa  Rosa  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  nvunber  of  Marine  Cooks  ft 
Steward  trainees  at  Santa  Rosa  Is  predicated 
In  a  large  part  by  the  number  of  resident* 
to  consume  the  product  of  their  training,  l.e., 
meals.  During  the  winter  this  nimiber  is 
small,  yet  the  need  for  the  training  is  high 
due  to  the  fact  that  winter-trained,  spring 
graduates  fill  the  Industries'  vacation  sched- 
ule. Mr.  Turner  stated  It  was  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  most  desirable,  that  they  expand 
their  present  training  efforts  at  Santa  Ron 
with  a  slmilu  program  at  Camp  Roberts  to 
feed  residing  operating  engineers,  trainees, 
and  instructors. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  representative  explained  the  Intent 
of  the  act  to  Mr.  Turner,  he  decided  his  pro- 
gram would  be  directed  to  unemployed 
youth,  particularly  minorities,  who  lacked 
any  training,  but  who  wanted  a  career  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Jerry  Posner.  representing 
the  union,  and  Mr.  Earl  Phillips,  represent- 
ing the  Pacific  Maritime  Association.  Jointly 
screened  over  400  applications  to  select  85 
trainees,  and   10  instructors. 

On  January  15.  1964,  In  San  Francisco,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor.  John  Hennlng  signed 
the  contracts  approving  the  projects  at  s 
formal  signing  ceremony.  Mr.  Clem  and  Mr, 
Turner  signed  for  their  organizations,  as  in- 
terested parties  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Army,  maritime  indus- 
tries, construction  trades,  and  press,  looked 
on. 

Five  days  later  on  January  20,  1964,  an  ad- 
vance party  of  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  and 
operating  engineers  moved  into  Camp  Rob- 
erts to  set  up  operations.  Barracks,  in  dis- 
use since  the  Korean  war,  were  opened,  and 
turnaces  fired  up  to  drive  out  the  winter"! 
dampness.  Beds,  linens,  blankets,  pillows, 
and  so  forth  were  checked  out  from  post 
supply  and  moved  In.  Water  and  electricity 
were  turned  on  and  checked. 

The  messhall,  now  a  galley,  posed  a  spe- 
cial problem.  It  had  been  used  as  a  ware- 
house for  over  2.000  metal  cots  and  mat- 
tresses. These  were  moved  via  Army  truck 
into  another  warehouse  in  a  driving  rain- 
storm. Cooking  equipment,  tables,  benches, 
and  chairs  were  moved  in.  Then  came  th» 
tafk  of  removing  preservative  from  all  ths 
stoves,  fixtures,  and  other  metal  kitchen 
equipment.  Refrigeration  equipment  was 
turned   on,  stoves  and   ovens  checked,  and 
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^11  more  equipment  moved  In.  The  Ma- 
jt  cooks  &  Stewards  worked  from  dawn 
Srmidnight.  A  Wac  christened  the  mess- 
r.,  0,  "galley."  the  U.S.S.  Never-Sail.  The 
SSn'  the  preservative,  the  winter  cold,  the 
i?S'of  heated  sleeping  quarters,  and  cold 
TmA  never  daunted  their  spirits.  All  were 
located  to  the  fact  that  this  training  pro- 
Ilun  "must  go"  as  the  eyes  of  the  country 
Krt  on  them   to   perform.     And   perform 

they  did.  .  ^  .^ 

pbod  was  ordered,  minor  equipment  Items 
not  available  from  the  Army  were  purchased 
i^ rented,  crockery  was  loaned  by  the  Amer- 
iLa  President  Lines  for  table  service  and 
(jelivered  from  San  Francisco  to  Camp  Rob- 
gfts  vending  machines  and  newspaper  racks 
were  set  up,  barracks  cleaned  and  made  ready, 
raising  ovens  were  made  for  the  bakers,  cred- 
it established  locally,  ad  Infinitum.  On  Mon- 
day, January  20,  Camp  Roberts  was  a  desert- 
ed relic  of  the  Second  World  War  and  Ko- 
rea; on  Wednesday.  January  22,  a  training 
center  had  been  established  and  the  first 
hot  meals  were  being  served.  All  this  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  concerted  team- 
work of  Mr.  Harley  Davidson,  project  manager 
for  the  Operating  Engineers,  Mr.  Don  Schelly, 
chief  steward  for  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stew- 
ards, and  Col.  Henry  Settle,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  Camp  Roberts.  Only  1  week  had 
elapsed  from  the  signing  of  the  contract  to 
actual  operation. 

For  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  only 
the  Instructors'  salaries.  Insurance,  and  small 
administrative  expenses  were  charged  to 
training.  All  other  costs  were  met  from  the 
15  per  day  charged  all  trainees  and  Instruc- 
tors for  room  and  board.  The  costs  for  set- 
ting up  this  operation  were  advanced  by  the 
Stewards'  Training  &  Recreation,  Inc.,  a  Joint 
industry  trust  fund.  This  amounted  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  and  without  this  ad- 
vance there  would  have  been  no  program. 

All  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  trainees  and 
instructors  were  on  a  7-day  week  for  the 
entire  operation.  A  day  off  was  given  when 
available.  A  typical  trainee  day  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
Turn  to.  0500. 
Report  to  chef,  0530. 

Prepare  and  serve  breakfast  0530-0730. 
Breakfast  for  Marine  Cooks  tt  Stewards' 
trainees,  0730-0800. 
Clean  up,  0800-1000. 
Instruction  and  free  time,  1000-1100. 
Lunch  preparation  and  serving.  1100-1230. 
Lunch    for    Marine    Cooks    &;    Stewards* 
trainees  and  clean  up,  1230-1400. 
Instruction  and  free  time,  1400-1600. 
Prepare  dinner,  serve,  clean  up  and  Marine 
Cooks  &  Stewards'  trainees  eat,  1600-1900. 
Instruction  and  free  time.  1900-2100. 
Instruction  was  given  to  the  trainees  dur- 
ing brealts   in   the   classification  for  which 
they  were  assigned,  such  as  cooking,  butcher- 
ing, baking,  or  salad  work. 

During  the  evening  when  all  classifications 
of  trainees  were  assembled,  instruction  was 
given,  coupled  with  movies,  in  the  following 
areas:  Orientation  to  shipboard  life;  life- 
boat drill;  psychological  lessons  on  coopera- 
tion and  close  living  conditions:  crews'  quar- 
ters; respect  for  authority:  chain  of  com- 
mand at  sea;  ship's  personnel  (officers  and 
men) ;  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person  and 
ship;  courtesy  to  passengers  and  officers; 
teamwork. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  lectured 
and  showed  films  on  sanitation  and  health. 
This  subject  was  covered  by  all  concerned  for 
no  other  subject  was  so  Important  to  this 
training.  The  Public  Health  Service  In- 
spected the  messhall  and  gave  it  their  high- 
est rating  for  cleanliness. 

The  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
Coast  Guard  lectured  and  showed  films  on 
maritime    law,    sea    vessel   protection,    fire. 


storm,  safety,  and  one's  obligation  to  pas- 
sengers and  ship  during  distress. 

The  Pacific  Maritime  Association  lectured 
on  opportunities,  promotion,  Insxirance  pro- 
tection, laws  at  sea  and  In  foreign  port, 
fringe  benefits,  and  obligations  to  passengers, 
ship,  and  crew. 

The  above  type  of  training  distinguishes 
a  Marine  Cook  &  Steward  from  the  usual 
cook,  waiter,  or  baker  found  on  shore. 

While  the  operating  engineers'  training 
program  consisted  of  two  6- week  programs, 
the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  had  one  12- 
week  session. 

On  Sunday,  January  26,  1964,  the  operat- 
ing engineer  trainees  began  to  arrive.  An 
Induction  line  was  set  up  to  check  referral 
to  the  program,  Issue  bedding,  assign  rooms, 
and  start  processing  with  the  California 
State  Employment  Service.  The  Salinas 
office  of  the  OSES,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ray  Kelly,  sent  a  special  crew  to  Camp  Rob- 
erts to  expedite  the  filing  of  the  necessary 
forms. 

On  Monday,  January  27,  processing  con- 
tinued for  late  arrivals;  private  autos  of 
trainees  were  registered  with  the  provost 
marshal,  and  records  checked  for  assign- 
ing men  to  instructors.  Fueling  of  equip- 
ment began;  lubrication  and  other  malnte- 
nanfce  Items  were  accomplished.  The  heavy 
duty  mechanics  shop  was  set  up  for  opera- 
tion.    Instruction  began   for  surveyors. 

Tuesday,  January  28:  First  muster  of  the 
trainees,  head  coxxnt.  announcements,  and 
assignment  of  trainees.  Instructors  fa- 
miliarized trainees  with  equipment,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance.  Safety  was  stressed 
as  a  paramovmt  concern.  Instruction  had 
begun  for  all.  That  evening  JProJect  Man- 
ager Harley  Davidson  and  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  Representative  Stark 
met  with  the  trainees  to  explain  Army  regu- 
lations and  rules  of  conduct  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Labor's  use  permit,  the  pro- 
gram, and  other  related  matters.  Questions 
were  answered  from  the  trainees. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  not 
enough  equipment  for  the  number  of  train- 
ees. A  ratio  of  1  piece  of  equipment  to 
every  5  trainees  was  needed,  but  only  1 
to  10  was  provided.  Therefore,  training 
groups  were  divided  Into  two  sections,  a.m. 
and  p.m.  One  section  of  10  trainees  and  the 
Instructors  went  to  the  field  In  the  a.m.  to 
use  2  pieces  of  equipment  while  the  pjn. 
section  and  their  Instructors  remained  In 
camp  for  technical  Instruction. 

However,  the  Intended  nature  of  this  proj- 
ect was  prlmarUy  In-the-field,  on-the-job 
Instruction.  There  was  not  enough  technical 
Instruction  required,  available,  or  pertinent 
to  keep  the  trainees  occupied  for  half  a  day. 
Technical  Instructions  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished In  not  over  an  hour  per  day,  In 
the  field  with  the  equipment. 

The  schedule  for  training  days  ran  as 
follows: 

Rise  at  0600. 
Breakfast,  0645-0730. 

Muster,  rollcall,  announcements,  etc.,  0730- 
0745. 

A.m.  section  to  field.  In  buses,  0745;  pjn. 
section  to  camp  buildings  for  technical 
Instruction. 

All  Instruction  begins,  0800. 
Lunch,  1200-1230. 
Mall  call,  1230-1245. 

Pjn.  section  to  field,  1245;  ajn.  section  to 
technical  Instruction. 
Instruction  resumes.  1300. 
Dinner,  1700-1730. 
Mall  call,  1730-1800. 

Evening  training  sessions  begin  (described 
below),  1800. 

Some  trainees  were  quite  proficient  In  one 
phase  of  the  Industry  only  and  were  there- 
fore unemployed  about  50  percent  of  the 


time.  While  at  Camp  Roberts,  these  trainees 
were  able  to  acquire  additional  skills.  How- 
ever, their  special  talents  were  also  of  bene- 
fit to  trainees  lacking  those  specific  Ekllls. 
During  the  evenings  special  training  ses- 
sions were  arranged  with  these  trainee* 
teaching  others  their  specialty.  For  example, 
a  top  welder  would  instruct  others  in  the 
evening  while,  during  the  day,  he  took  train- 
ing on  loaders.  Evening  training  was  set  up 
In  grade  setting,  welding,  survey,  plans  and 
blueprint  reading,  and  maintenance.  In  this 
way,  trainees  could  benefit  In  several  train- 
ing areas  during  the  6  weeks. 

In  addition  to  these  evening  training  ses- 
sions, programs  were  arranged  In  other  areas. 
Films  were  shown  on  safety,  mechanical 
operations,  and  maintenance.  Army  films 
were  borrowed  on  construction  equipment, 
safety,  first-aid,  and  field  maintenance. 
Various  equipment  dealers  loaned  films  and 
other  training  devices  on  their  particular 
lines  as  well  as  lecture  records  used  with  a 
slide  projector  on  special  equipment.  The 
California  Highway  Patrol  sent  in  an  officer, 
Mr.  Jerry  Fredericks,  to  lecture  and  show 
a  film  on  highway  safety.  It  was  outstand- 
ing. Camp  Roberts  sent  the  base  fire  mar- 
shal over  to  give  a  demonstration  and  lec- 
ture on  fire  prevention  and  firefightlng. 

The  post  engineer  at  Camp  Roberts,  Major 
Wall,  was  particularly  helpful  in  supplying 
plans,  blueprints,  maps,  topographical  bui- 
veys,  and  specifications  for  training.  The 
engineering  office  also  provided  an  avixlllary 
pump  In  the  field  to  fill  the  water  supply 
tank. 

The  project  proposal  provided  for  the 
benefits  of  this  training  to  revert  to  the 
public  good — hence  the  tise  of  Camp  Roberta 
as  a  training  site.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  Improvements  rendered  the  U.S.  Army  at 
Camp  Roberts  as  a  result  of  this  training 
program : 

1.  Three  earthfill  dams  for  water  conser- 
vation for  wUdllfe  and  sheep  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  three  dams  are  15.000,  17,000,  and 
40,000  cubic  yards.  Spillways  were  made 
for  two  dams. 

2.  One  mile  of  road  was  leveled,  widened, 
compacted,  and  graded. 

3.  An  area  2,000  feet  by  1.600 1 feet  was 
leveled,  compacted,  and  graded  for  any  fu- 
ture use  the  Army  may  decide. 

4.  A  mock  village,  used  for  training  exer- 
cises by  the  Army,  was  completely  removed 
and  burled  as  It  had  become  a  safety  hazard. 

6.  Several  concrete  bunkers  and  walls  were 
likewise  burled. 

6.  The  post  garbage  dump  waa  cleaned  up 
and  burled  and  two  additional  burial 
trenches  were  dug  500  by  15  feet  wide  by 
12  feet  deep.  Earth  was  stockpiled  nearby 
for  easy  coverage. 

7.  A  dangerous  Intersection  was  removed 
and  rebuilt  to  freeway  specifications.  This 
dirt  road  In  the  post  training  area  caused 
many  accidents  due  to  a  large  hill  which  ob- 
scured drivers'  view.  The  hill  also  made  a 
section  of  the  road  narrow  and  dangerous. 
Therefore — 

8.  The  hill  was  removed  and  used  for  fill 
to  Improve  the  road,  the  Intersection,  and  so 

forth.  ^  ^     _ 

9.  Material  waa  spread  on  3  miles  oi  tank 

road. 

10.  Trainees  on  the  loaders  loaded  material 
on  Army  trucks  for  numerous  projects. 

11.  River  rock  was  stockpiled  for  future 
vise  by  the  loader  crew. 

12.  Trees  and  brush  removed  from  train- 
ing areas  were  strategically  piled  for  wildlife 
refugees  as  part  of  the  Army's  game  conser- 
vation program. 

13.  Fifty  cubic  yards  of  topsoll  were  havded 
to  a  radar  station  4  miles  away. 

14.  A  new  material  pit  was  opened  for 
future  use. 

16.  And  many  more. 
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and   even   If   they   did    there 

different  movies  weekly.    Camp 
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(  amp  conunander,  Informed  those 

the  training  program  that  this 

ted  under  the  lease  arrangement 
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Bed  llneils  were  picked  up  weekly  by  local 
private  flrn ,.  Personal  laundry  done  in  near- 
by town  of  San  Miguel  or  Paso  Robles. 
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SATZTT 

Mr.  Jacob  Gold,  safety  expert 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  of  the 

of  Labor  visited  the  facU- 

ured  on  safety  for  1  day.    A  full- 

aid  man  was  always  present. 

in  angements  were  made  with  doc- 
hospital  in  Paso  Robles.    There 
lost   due  to  accidents  In  the 

Plu  accounted  for  some  sick 

the  project,  but  only  10  men  had 

In  the  Paso  Robles  area,  this 

flu  was  near  epidemic  propor- 

tralnees   escaped  this.     This  is 

to  the  high  degree  of  sanitation 

by  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards. 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In- 

_    facilities    and    reported    them 

cleanest  they  had  ever  Inspected. 


SPECIAL  SERVTOE 


Call  'ornla 


Vehicle  Code  requires  oper- 

equlpment  to  have  special  en- 

on    their    drivers'    licenses    to 

operate  heavy  equipment  on  the 

This  is  usually  difficult   to  get. 

of  motor  vehicle  personnel  must 

projects  and   get   attest- 

employers  as  to  a  man's  ability 

his  operation  of  the  equipment. 

department  and  the  employer  are 

their  time  to  spend  It  on  a  few 

or  shut  down  a  Job  for  Inspec- 

Yet,  many  men  lose  employ- 

lack  of  this  endorsement.     There- 

c  epartment  of  motor  vehicles  sent 

to  Camp  Roberts  to  Issue  these 

„  to  trainees  in  mass.    Time  was 

Camp  Roberts  for  demonstration 

on    equipment.     This   one   Item 

employability     of     most 


Im  }roved 


PUTT  IfSCBAinC  PROOaAM 

original  proj)osal  called  for  20  trainees 

duty  mechanic  program.    It  was 

there  was  more  Interest  In  this 

expected.    The  number  of  trainees 


allocated  for  this  area  could  have  been 
tripled  and  still  not  satisfied  the  demand. 
A  complete  machine  shop  was  set  up  to  re- 
build loaned  equipment  and  to  maintain 
leased  equipment  used  in  the  program.  An 
example  of  the  type  of  work  done  involved 
a  motor  grader  which  had  been  wrecked  on  a 
construction  project  and  burned.  The  in- 
surance company  settled  with  the  owner  and 
put  the  wreck  on  the  auction  block.  The 
original  owner,  Prank  Pozar  of  Fresno  Paving, 
purchased  the  machine  back  from  the  in- 
surance company  and  sent  it  to  Camp  Roberts 
for  rebuilding.  All  parts  needed  for  this 
rebuilding  operation  were  paid  for  by  Mr. 
Pozar.  This  made  an  Ideal  training  project 
for  the  machine  had  to  be  rebuilt  from  the 
ground  up.  It  required  6  weeks'  labor.  When 
the  motor  grader  was  in  operating  condition 
it  was  donated,  free  of  charge,  to  the  train- 
ing program  for  use  in  the  field,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program.  This  was  a 
situation  which  benefited  an  important  con- 
tractor In  the  area  as  well  as  the  operating 
engineers'  program  for  a  rebuilding  opera- 
tion of  this  sort  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  in  view  of  current  labor  and  parts 
costs.  As  a  result  of  this  mutual  coopera- 
tion, the  contractor  received  a  useful  piece  of 
equipment  at  a  nominal  cost  to  himself 
and  the  engineers  received  valuable  train- 
ing not  otherwise  available. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  this  phase  of 
the  training  was  that  It  allowed  older  men 
In  the  industry,  who  were  becoming  physi- 
cally unable  to  keep  up  the  pace  on  equip- 
ment, to  learn  another  valuable  skill  with- 
in the  industry  in  which  to  serve  out  the 
balance  of  their  years.  One  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  has  found  new  hope  for  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  training. 

SURVEYORS'    PROGRAM 

Here,  again,  20  trainees  were  allocated  for 
this  phase  of  training  and  again  the  inter- 
est generated  was  more  than  could  be  satis- 
fied In  this  program.  The  Aimy  Insisted 
that  all  work  undertaken  on  the  reservation 
be  built  to  the  specifications  of  the  post 
engineers.  It  became  the  task  of  this  train- 
ing team  to  lay  out  the  projects  and  do  the 
survey  work  necessary  before  the  equipment 
operators  could  move  in. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  completed  lor 
the  Army,  outlined  above,  a  si.K-lane  free- 
way with  divider  strip  was  laid  out  by  the 
surveyors,  as  well  as  a  small  housing  tract. 
This  tract  Included  building  plots  on  dlt- 
ferent  elevations  which  Included  easements, 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  gutters,  sewerlines,  etc. 
Interest  among  the  trainees  seemed  to  be 
highest  with  this  group.  They  were  the  f'rst 
ones  on  the  Job  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
ones  in  from  the  field  at  night.  After  din- 
ner. In  the  evenlijg,  night  instruction  began 
on  a  voluntary  basis  with  both  the  instructor 
and  the  trainees.  This  became  an  every- 
night  affair. 

Here,  too,  older  men  expressed  a  high  de- 
gree of  Interest.  In  any  subsequent  pro- 
gram. I  feel  this  area  of  training  should  be 
expanded. 

FYom  the  outset  of  the  program,  guests 
were  a  daily  occurrence.  People  from  all 
over  the  State  came  to  see  what  was  going 
on  at  Camp  Roberts;  Army  personnel,  Slate 
employment  service  representatives,  youth 
consultants,  correctional  institutions'  per- 
sonnel, social  welfare  representatlve.s,  con- 
tractors. 

In  view  of  this  interest,  an  open  house 
was  planned  on  March  13,  1964,  for  all  in- 
terested parties.  Hunter  Wharton,  lUOE 
president,  was  the  special  guest.  The  Marine 
Cooks  &  Stewards'  trainees  prepared  a  spe- 
cial luncheon  a  la  a  captain's  banquet  on 
board  ship.  No  one  could  believe  such  a 
feast  could  come  from  an  Army  messhall. 
The  menu  Included  salads  and  appetizers  of 
all  varieties,  standing  prime  sirloin,  roast 
beef,  shrimp  Newburgh,  and  divers  cold  roast 
and  game.     For  dessert  there  was  cherries 


Jubilee,  rainbow  parfalt,  and  assorted  petit 
fours  and  French  pastries.  The  guest  book 
reads  like  a  who's  who  of  the  building  knd 
construction  trades  unions,  Associated  Gen 
eral  Contractors,  Engineering  Grading  Qcml 
tractors  Association,  maritime,  city,  State* 
and  Federal  Goverrunent  representatives 
State  legislators,  and  Army  personnel.  ' 

On  April  17,  1964,  the  program  was  com- 
pleted.  Barracks  were  closed,  and  the  meas 
hall  was  deactivated.  Colonel  Settle  assured 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  the  prograjn 
would  be  welcomed  next  year,  for  all  con- 
cerned  were  perfect  guests.  But  should  the 
program  be  continued?  Were  the  reaulta 
worth  the  Investment?  Many,  many  letters 
have  poured  In  attesting  to  the  value  of  thla 
program,  but  what  of  the  trainees? 

For  the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards  program 
of  35,  33  trainees  successfully  completed  and 
were  Issued  seamen's  papers.  Within  6 
weeks  of  completion,  32  trainees  were  em- 
ployed on  American-flag  ships.  One  man  waa 
unfit  for  duty  due  to  a  broken  leg.  These 
were  young  men  who,  12  weeks  before,  had 
never  had  an  occupation,  had  little  to  look 
forward  to,  and  possessed  no  skills.  Now 
they  were  respectable  members  of  an  hon- 
orable Industry  paying  their  fair  share  to 
society.  The  cost?  A  little  over  $28,000, 
but  a  sum  recovered  within  the  first  year 
through  Income  taxes  and  savings  from  un- 
employment compensation.  But  how  can 
you  measure  a  man's  life  In  dollars  and 
cents?  This  training  literally  saved  some 
lives  by  giving  self-respect  and  a  chance. 

For  the  operating  engineers  reports  from 
contractors  who  have  hired  the  trainees  in- 
dicate a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  Many 
show  outstanding  leadership  ability  and 
self-confidence  with  potential  of  becoming 
foremen.  Last  year  these  same  men  were 
discharged  for  inefficiency. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  men  completed 
training  from  the  program  designed  to  ac- 
commodate   300.      A    survey    of    complefng 
trainees    conducted    by    the    California  j^. 
partment  of  Employment   Indicated  a  large 
majority   felt   the    training   helped  them  In 
their    Jobs.      But    word    of    mouth    from  a 
trainee  to  his  fellow  workmen  on  the  Job 
is  perhaps  the  best  indicator  of  all.    Engineer 
business  agents  report  the  degree  of  Interest 
from  members  in  a  new  program  almost  un- 
believable.   A  new  program  proposal  designed 
for  500  men  Is  pending  before  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training.    This  will  ac- 
commodate but  a  small  percentage  of  those 
showing   interest.     Why?     Because   men  In 
the  field  can  see  the  difference,  both  In  skill 
and  pay,  between  those  who  took  training 
and  those  who  did  not.   The  additional  taxes 
paid  on  the  higher  wages  earned  by  these 
trainees,    the    less    unemployment    benefits 
paid,  the  new  apprentices  brought  into  the 
engineers  award  winning  program  from  the 
unemployed,  and  savings  to  the  contractor 
will  more  than  offset  the  small  Investment 
made  by  the  Government.    Indeed,  the  bene- 
fits  which   accrued   to   the   Army   at   Camp 
Roberts   more  than    paid    for   the   program. 
Of  a  training  budget  of  $240,000,  the  engi- 
neers    economized     and     received     donated 
equipment  which  resulted  In  nearly  $20,000 
being  returned  to  the  Government. 

Can  success  be  measured  in  Interest?  In- 
quiries have  come  into  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  for  assistance  in 
many  States.  Using  deactivated  military 
bases  for  youth  training  centers  no  doubt 
was  Inspired  in  part  from  this  program. 

In  January  1963  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrts 
told  a  small  gathering  of  Labor  Department 
officials  In  San  Francisco,  "I  want  new  and 
novel  approaches  to  training  undertaken  to 
combat  unemployment."  Mr.  Al  Clem  of 
the  Operating  Engineers,  Mr.  Ed  Turner  of 
the  Marine  Cooks  &  Stewards,  General  Brown 
of  the  6th  Army,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Murphy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
certainly  took  Secretary  Wlrtz  at  his  word. 
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-,,,  should  all  feel   Justly  proud  of  their 

.Standing  staffs  for  making  the  Secre- 
?r„'g  word  a  reality.  For  no  training  Idea 
Zlever  and  nothing  more  novel  than  seeing 

building  and  construction  trade  union, 
*  ntractor's  associations,  maritime  union, 
Sitxjwners,   the   Department   of    the    Army 

d  the  Department  of  Labor  Joining  forces 
!^  a  common  objective. 

I  commend  all  who  participated,  In  this 
worthwhile  effort  at  the  local.  State,  and 
national  levels.  It  Is  a  sound  guideline  for 
the  future. 


Report  to  the  Seventh  District, 
Chicago,  111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
Congress  is  fairly  entitled  to  claim  a  high 
place  in  the  historical  annals  of  law- 
making, in  the  total  public  interest^the 
88th  Congress  certainly  has  written  an 
enviable  record  in  the  fields  of  education, 
conservation,  civil  rights,  and  veterans' 
legislation. 

For  personal  reasons  necessitating  my 
retirement,  this  is  my  last  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  seventh  District,  Chicago, 
Dl.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  serve  as  your  Representative,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  find  it 
a  most  difficult  task  to  prepare  this  final 
report,  and  bid  you  adieu  as  your  public 
servant. 

In  completing  my  fourth  term  in  the 
Congress,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity,  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  great  political 
leaders  and  their  organizations,  compris- 
ing the  most  efficient  and  active  precinct 
captains  and  workers  in  the  Nation,  to 
apprise  the  electorate  of  my  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  to  serve  in  the 
public  interest. 

It  has  been  a  provocative  and  educa- 
tional experience.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  association  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, regardless  of  party,  and  resulted 
In  developing  friendships  that  I  shall 
cherish  all  my  life.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues took  time  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  to  compliment  me  on  my  work— as 
I  stood  listening  in  my  favorite  corner, 
called  by  our  late  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  "Cherokee  Strip,"  the  splendid  en- 
comiums, garnished  with  adjectives  in 
the  superlative  degree,  commending  me — 
I  honestly  wondered  just  who  they  were 
talking  about.  I  must  confess  that,  even 
though  I  did  not  deserve  their  high 
praises,  it  did  tickle  my  vanity.  I  feel 
deeply  grateful  to  each  one,  and  thank 
each  for  this  generous,  proffered  kind- 
ness to  me. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  a  master  of 
logic  in  debate.  He  speaks  convincingly 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  sincerity,  char- 
acteristic of  his  nature. 

His  religious  convictions  of  propriety 
Instill  one  with  a  feeling  of  complete 
trust   in    his    positive    statements.     As 


Speaker,  he  seldom  takes  the  floor,  un- 
less an  important  bill,  sponsored  by  the 
administration,  is  in  heated  controversy. 
Then,  as  a  seasoned  legislator,  he  pro- 
ceeds cautiously  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter,  much  like  the  old  profes- 
sor— modulating  his  voice,  with  the 
words  flowing  in  slow  cadence.  Sudden- 
ly, as  though  the  sharpness  of  his  alert 
mind,  accelerated  by  pregnant  thought 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  issue — the  fo- 
rensic ability  of  the  eloquent  orator 
sparks  out  the  words  of  warning,  with 
bitterness  and  scalding  sarcasm. 

And  then,  in  sonorous  tones,  he  ex- 
tolls  the  purposes  of  the  bill  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and,  later,  with  soft,  mellif- 
luous-tongued  words,  pleads  for  its  en- 
actment. He  is  truly  the  master  of  the 
spoken  word. 

I  enjoyed  his  every  confidence  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  advice  and 
support.  You  can  be  sure  that  no  one 
leaves  the  gallery  or  the  floor  during  his 
magnificent  performances. 

Both  as  majority  leader  and  as  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack]  has  had  a  difficult 
chore.  With  the  former  Speaker,  Sam 
Rayburn,  at  the  helm,  as  a  team  the 
Democratic  delegation  splits  on  legisla- 
tion were  rare — except  where  local  ques- 
tions or  States  rights  interfered  with 
party  solidarity.  Yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone — the  new  leadership,  consist- 
ing of  Speaker  McCormack,  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert,  and  the  Whip,  Hale 
BoGGS,  have  directed,  successfully,  the 
administration-sponsored  legislation, 
even  though  sectional  division  made  the 
issue  controversial. 

The  quality  of  successful  leadership 
is  best  measured  in  the  success  of  the 
program.  The  team  worked  wonders, 
although  no  one  should  minimize  the 
tremendous  influence  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  whose  record  as  majority 
leader  under  President  Eisenhower  en- 
deared him  to  the  powerful  Republican 
leadership — resulting  in  bipartisan  co- 
operation on  many  issues. 

Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  has  func- 
tioned superbly  as  majority  leader.    His 
brilliant  treatment  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  discussion  was  learned   and 
analytical.     It  reflects  the  training  he 
received   as  a  Rhodes  scholar.     He   is 
friendly,    understanding    and    coopera- 
tive.   Although  quiet,  cool,  and  deliber- 
ate, when  aroused  can  be  vituperous  and 
deadly    repartee.     He    is    a   fine,    able 
leader,  and  has  earned  the  respect,  ad- 
miration and  confidence  of  the  Congress. 
The  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  added 
stature  to  the  strength  of  the  leader- 
ship.   He  is  clever  in  debate  and  real- 
istic in  presenting  facts  to  support  his 
reasonable  contentions.     His  loyalty  to 
the   party   is   unquestioned.     His   agile 
mind  and  sterling  presentation  on  con- 
troversial questions  has  turned  the  tide 
in  favor  of   legislation  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  defeated.    He  is  a  man 
of   courage,  and  fearlessly   debated  on 
questions  that  were  sensitive  to  the  local 
opinion  of  his  electorate,  but  he  could 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

The  important  work  of  the  Congress 
is  accomplished  in  the  committee.     If 


the  committee  fails  to  act,  the  legisla- 
tion is  doomed.    On  the  other  hand,  If 
agreed  to  favorably  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  and  reported,  the  legis- 
lation very  seldom  fails  to  pass.     Un- 
less the  committee  reports  it,  passage 
becomes  a  myth. 
*     I  was  fortunate  in  being  assigned  to 
two  important  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress— Judiciary  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 
The  members  who  comprise  these  com- 
mittees  are  specialists   in   their  fields. 
These  mental  giants  cannot  be  denied 
their  importance  in  setting  up  policy, 
closely  based  on  public  interest. 

There  is  one  authority  on  veteran 
matters  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague,  undoubtedly 
the  recipient  of  the  most  praises  when 
he  pleases  the  wishes  of  service  orga- 
nizations, and  the  most  abused  when 
the  administration  rejects  new  proposals 
necessitating  increased  appropriations. 
He  is  an  individual  blessed  with  patience, 
cool  reserve,  and  understanding.  He 
has  fought  through  the  years  valiantly 
with  the  administrations,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Senate,  and  even 
members  of  his  committee  to  push 
through  legislation  for  the  veterans  in 
need  of  hospitalization,  raise  in  pensions, 
expansion  of  facilities,  housing  and  spe- 
cial legislation  for  the  totally  handi- 
capped, widows  and  orphans,  to  say 
nothing  of  increased  bed  quotas,  medi- 
cal personnel  increases,  medical  school 
proximity  to  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  and  out-  and  in-bed  patient 
care — nursing  homes. 

As  an  honored  veteran  for  distingviished 
service  in  World  War  II,  he  complete- 
ly reflects  a  great  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and   its  veterans  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.     He  carries  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  everyone.    I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  him  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  selecting  H.R.  1927, 
the  Libonati  bill  amending  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  their  widows  and  children 
and  for   other  purposes,  enacted  into 
Public  Law   88-664.     I  shall   miss  the 
friendly  faces  and  sincere  interest  and 
cooperation  of  my  pals,  the  Honorables, 
"Fats  "  Everett,  Dulski.  Dorn,  Haley, 
Baring,  McDowell,  Kornegay,  Roberts, 
Secrest,      Rodney      of      Pennsylvania, 
Marsh  and  Brown  together  with  Ayres, 
Adair,   Find,   Saylor,   Teague   of   Cali- 
fornia, Halpern,  Schadeberg,  Ellsworth 
and  my  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bromwell]  . 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
ceives about  three-fifths  of  the  legisla- 
tion introduced,  especially  in  the  area 
of  claims  against  the  Government  at  all 
levels  of  Government  operation,  includ- 
ing the  military. 

Chairman  Manny  Celler  thrives  on 
controversial  measures.  He  is  a  man 
of  total  energy.  No  one  realizes  what  a 
workhorse  he  is.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  great  vitality,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  of  this  legal  genius.  He 
handles  his  committee  in  classroom  style. 
The  great  judgment  that  he  Is  endowed 
with  makes  itself  the  dominant  influence 
in  committee  recommendations.    He  is  a 
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tough  01  ponent,  and  Is  Immovable  from 
his  poaltfon  once  he  makes  up  his  mind, 
can  outthlnk,  talk,  and  con- 
found tlte  opposition.  By  nature  and 
dlspositl  >n,  he  is  loyal  to  friends  and 
consider  ite  of  foes.  His  advice  is  judi- 
ai  d  his  Interest  is  genuine.  He 
to  the  team,  and  lives  by  the 
His  cleverness  is  unmatched  in 
thinking.     Some  of  his   pro- 
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vlncial  e  spressions  are  crjrptic,  yet  dev- 


He  is  one  of  the  most  studious 


and  sma  rtest  legislators  In  Ck)ngress  for 
decades.  His  word  Is  good,  and  his  utter- 
Ings  are  honest  and  to  the  point.  He 
can  becc  me  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and 
will  equa  Uy  kick  back  the  opposition  with 
hard  bio  vs.  His  name  is  carried  on  more 
legislatlc  n  than  anyone  who  ever  served 
in  the  C<  ngress  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  liberal  he  Is  the  spearhead  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  enjoys  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  Natljn.  He  never  hesitates  to  join 
In  battle .  He  is  a  man  of  courage  and 
will  flgh  alone  if  necessary.  His  imagi- 
nation 1:  as  broad  as  he  is  resourceful. 
He  will  Itelp  a  foe  in  trouble,  as  well  as 
a  friend  He  Is  one  of  the  few  men  in 
Congress  who  has  dedicated  his  full  life 
to  his  w(  rk. 

Hours  of  time  spent  in  legislative  pur- 
siiits  ar(t  never  coimted  by  this  great 
servant  ^f  the  common  people.  He  is 
dedicate(  1  to  their  interests,  and  seldom 
does  a  bill  leave  his  committee  recom- 
mended against  his  will  or  opposition. 
As  a  dip  omat,  he  has  no  equal,  and  as 
a  friend,  no  greater  strength  can  benefit 
a  man.  His  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gent  eman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wil- 
lis], the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Porrestir],  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  AshmoreI,  and  the  succes- 
sor to  tie  deceased,  lamented,  and  dls- 
tlngulsh(  d  patriot,  Mr.  Walter,  the  gen- 
tleman f  -om  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  .  are  re- 
spectful yt  his  position,  and  cognizant  of 
his  powe :.  He  has  at  times  used  a  sledge 
hammer  Instead  of  a  gavel.  Strong 
leadersh  p  requires,  and  expects,  coopera- 
tion. All  in  all.  this  spirited  human,  a 
great  s  oryteller,  and  chuck-full  of 
anecdote  s.  loves  the  hmnan  family,  and 
has  served  its  interests  throughout  his 
long  car(  ;er. 

I  regri  t  my  departure  and  loss  of  as- 
sociation with  my  colleagues  on  this  most 
importai  t  committee.  I  have  learned  to 
value  th>ir  profound  legalistic  abilities 
in  shapi  ig  legislation  for  the  Nation. 

I  salu  e  and  embrace  my  friends  and 
intimates  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Messrs.  Czller  (chairman), 
Feighan,  Chelt.  Willis,  Rodino.  For- 
rester. iloGERS  of  Colorado.  Donohue. 
Brooks.  rucK.  Ashhore.  Dowdy,  White- 
KER,  Toil,  Kastehmeieh,  Gilbert,  Cor- 
MAN.  St.  Dnge,  Senner,  Edwards,  McCtjl- 
LOCH,  Ml  LLER  of  Ncw  York,  Porr,  Cramer. 
Moore,  Meader,  Lindsat,  Cahill,  Sbri- 
VER,  MaiOrsgor,  Mathias,  Brohwzll, 
King  of  (New  York,  and  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  ahalysis  expertly  prepared  in  the 
first  ses!  ion  has  received  Ixikewarm  pub- 
lic comiiendatlon  on  Its  record  of  ac- 
compllsl  ments.  Well  meaning  critics 
have  conmented  on  a  flaw  here  and 
there— €  specially  In  certain  Important 


areas  of  inaction,  and  others  in  the  com- 
mittee stages  of  consideration — either 
shelved  or  delayed.  Yet,  in  the  main, 
what  had  been  enacted  was  good  and 
in  the  public  interest.  A  number  of 
proposals  presented  to  the  Congress  were 
new  in  legal  concept  and  '•equired  in- 
volved study;  numerous  hearings  where- 
at hundreds  of  witnesses  were  heard, 
both  pro  and  contrary  to  the  proposals 
for  legislative  enactment.  Several  of 
such  hearings  staited  in  the  first  session, 
were  completed  during  the  second  ses- 
sion— 1964 — such  as  medicare.  Youth 
Corps,  tax  reform,  civil  rights,  and  so 
forth,  and  received  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  during  the  second  session. 
The  record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  follows. 

First,  Presidential  recommendations: 
Congressional  and  Senate  action  in  the 
88th  Congress  to  date. 

Second.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  1964 
as  of  December  20, 1963 : 

Presidential  Recommendations— Congres- 
sional AND  Senate  Action  in  the  88th 
Congress  to  Date 

With  the  new  recommendations  submitted 
by  President  Johnson,  there  have  been  a 
total  of  129  legislative  recommendations. 
There  are  15  appropriations  including  the 
2  supplementals  for  fiscal  1963.  The  com- 
bination makes  a  total  of  144.  There  Eure 
three  on  which  specific  draft  legislation  has 
not  been  submitted:  Narcotics  control,  user 
charges — fuel  and  air  freight,  and  urban 
affairs  department.  Excluding  these  3  we 
have  a  total  of  141.  Based  on  141,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  apply: 

^  Percent 

Action  completers* 63  or  44 

Conference  repor^^led 1  or       .70 

Passed  Senate 30  or  22 

Total 94  or  66.70 


Action  Status  op  Presidential  Recommen- 
dations (Legislative:  126* — Appropria- 
tions: 15) — Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Recapitulation:  Action  completed  (63), 
conference  report  filed  ( 1 ) ,  passed  Senate 
(30),  Senate  Calendar  (2),  passed  House  (2), 
House  CalendEU"  (7),  committee  action  (21) 
no  action  (14),  rejected  (1),  no  legislation 
(3). 

ACTION  COMPLETED   (62) 

1.  AEC  authorization.  Public  Law  88-72. 

2.  AEC  supplemental  authorization.  Public 
Law  88-189. 

Appropriations 

3.  Agriculture  supplemental  for  1963,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-1. 

4.  Supplemental,  9163,  Public  Law  88-62. 

Fiscal  year  1964 

5.  Agriculture,  Public  Law  88-     . 

6.  Defense,  Public  Law  88-149. 

7.  District  of  Columbia,  Public  Law  88- 

8.  Foreign  aid  appropriations,  Public  Law 
J8-     . 

9.  Independent  offices,  Public  Law  88-     . 

10.  Interior,  Public  Law  88-79. 

11.  Labor-HEW.  Public  Law  88-136. 

12.  Legislative,  Public  Law  88- 

13.  Military     construction.     Public     Law 
88-     . 

14.  Public  works.  Public  Law  88-     . 

15.  State,    Justice,    Commerce,    Judiciary, 
Public  Law  88- 

16.  Supplemental    for    HEW,    Public    Law 
88-     . 

17.  Treasury-Post  Office,  Public  Law  88-39. 

18.  Civil    Rights     Commission     extension, 
Public  Law  88-152. 

19.  Clean  Air  Act,  Public  Law  88-206. 


20.  Corporate-excise  tax  extension   Pi,vi. 
Law  88-52.  '     "°"c 

21.  District  of  Columbia  fiscal  affair*  t».,u 
lie  Law  88-104.  ««.  Pub- 

22.  District  of  Columbia  National  Cultii.., 
Center.  Public  Lliw  88-100.  '""■uni 

23.  Disarmament    Agency— Increased 
thorLzatlon,  Public  Law  88-186. 

24-25.  Education:  Exceptional  chUdreiv- 
teachers.  Public  Law  88-164;  higher  edi^ 
tlon.  Public  Law  88-204;  Manpower  TralnS^ 
Act  Amendments.  H.R.  8720,  Public  LawM? 
214.  Medical  education,  Public  Law  88-m 
vocation  education — National  Defense  ftjn' 
cation  Act— Impacted  areas,  Public  Law  ml' 
210.  '  *■ 

29.  Equal  pay  for  women.  Public  Law  8». 
38. 

30.  Export-Import  Bank  extension  Puhiu 
Law  88-101.  •  '-UDUC 

31.  Feed  grains.  Public  Law  88-26. 

32.  Foreign  aid  authorization.  Public  Iji» 
88-205.  ' 

33.  Foreign  Service  buildings,  Public  T*« 
88-94.  ^' 

34.  Housing  for  elderly — Increased  author 
Izatlon.  Public  Law  88-158. 

35.  Kennedy  50-cent  coin.  H.R.  9413  Pub 
He  Law  88-. 

36.  Mental  health,  Public  Law  88-164 

37.  Mental  retardation — child  health  Pub- 
lic Law  88-156. 

38.  Military  construction  authorization 
Public  Law  88-174. 

39.  Military  pay.  Public  Law  88-132. 

40.  Military  procurement  authorization 
Public  Law  88-28. 

41.  Outdoor  recreation.  Public  Law  88-39. 

42.  Peace  Corps  expansion.  Public  Law  8S^ 
200. 

43-45.  Public  debt — Increase  celling-  To 
August  30,  1963.  Public  Law  88-30;  to  No- 
vember  30,  1963,  Public  Law  88-106;  to  June 
29,  1964.  Public  Law  88-187. 

46.  Railroad  labor  dispute;  Public  Law  88- 
108. 

47.  RaUroad  retirement  amendmenta- 
Publlc  Law  88-133. 

48.  Reorganization  plan  I — Roosevelt  Li- 
brary; effective  July  26. 

49.  Silver  Policy  Repeal;  Public  Law  88-«. 

50.  Space  authorization;  Public  Law  88- 
113. 

51.  Tax  on  air  passenger  transportation- 
extend  at  5  percent;   Public  Law  88-52, 

conference  report   filed    (I) 

1.  Pacific  Northwest  Power,  S.  1007, 

PASSED   SENATE    (30) 

1.  Airport  construction  extension  (August 
26),  House  Calendar. 

2.  Area  redevelopment  (June  26),  House 
Calendar;  Rule  hearing  September  24. 

3.  Dairy  program  (October  10) . 

4.  Equal  time  siispenslon;  House  Joint 
Resolution  247  (October  2) . 

5.  International  air  rates,  S.  1540  (No- 
vember 26 ) . 

6.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension 
(September  25),  House  subcommittee  ap- 
proved October  8. 

7.  Land-use  adjustments,  S.  1588  (October 
11). 

8.  Kennedy  Art  Center,  Senate  Joint  Rm- 
olutlon  136  (December  18). 

9.  Library  services  and  construction,  8. 
2267  (November  26). 

10.  Mass  transit  (April  4),  House  Calendar. 
11-14.  Migratory  labor,  four  bills:  S.  521,8. 

523,  S.  524,  S.  525. 

15.  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  S.  2879 
(December  19) . 

16.  National  Defense  Education  Act,  extend 
loan  forgiveness  provision,  S.  569.  (October 
24.) 

17.  National  Service  Corps.     (August  14)^ 
House    Labor    Subcommittee    approved  De- 
cember 11. 

18.  President's  Transition  Act,  passed  Sen- 
ate, amended  October  17. 
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jg  public    defenders    (August    6)     House 

''^ River  basin  planning,  (December  4). 

li  SBC  amendments    (Jiily   30).     House 
„^iiL»g  November  19-21.  December  3-5. 
^_34   Shorelines:  Lake  Mead— House  Cal- 
-„d«r  Canyonlands,  Ozark  national  rivers. 

35  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  S.  792.     (Decem- 

titg  10.) 
38  XTJI.   Participation   Act   smaendments. 

,0-cember  6.)     Hovise  Calendar. 

«  Water  pollution  control.    (October  16.) 

gouse  Public  Works  hearings,  becember  4-6, 

10,  11- 
38  Water     resources     research     program 

(Anrll  23).    House  Interstate  Subcommittee 

iDproved  December  5. 

M  Wilderness.     (AprU  9.) 

30'  Youth  employment.  (AprU  10)  House 
Calendar— rule  requested  April  22. 

SENATE    CALENDAR     (2) 

1  inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  H.R. 
7406;  agreement  to  vote  January  14,  1964. 

3  International  Development  Association, 
"8.  aai4;  agreement  to  vote  January  14,  1964. 

PASSED    HOTTSB     (2) 

1.  Coffee  agreement — implement  (Novem- 
ber 14)  H.R.  8864. 

3,  Reorganization  Act  extension  (amend- 
ed) (June  4),  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Gonunlttee. 

HOUSE    CALENDAR     (7) 

1  Adult  basic  education,  H.R.  5542. 

i.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  H.R.  7152. 

s!  Equal  employment  opportunity,  HJl. 
405!  Senate  Labor  Committee,  executive, 
De(«mber  12. 

4.  Interest  equalization  tax,  H.R.  8000. 

8.  Land  conservation  fund,   B.S..  3846. 
e!  Patent    fee    increase,    H.R.   8190.    Rule 

hearings,  December  16. 

7.  Pay  bill,  B.M.  8986. 

(See  Passed  Senate:  Airport  construction, 
rule  hearings  December  16;  area  redevelop- 
ment; Lake  Mead;  Library  Services,  rule 
hearings  December  16;  mass  transit;  migra- 
tory labor,  contract  registration;  public  de- 
fenders, rule  hearings  December  4;  UJf. 
Participation  Act;  youth  employment.  House 
Calendar.) 

COMMITTEE    ACTION     (21) 

1.  Airports — Dulles  and  National — manage- 
ment. House  Interstate  Committee  execu- 
tive consideration  underway. 

2.  Bureaus  of  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Health  In  NIH — create.  HJl. 
2410:  House  Interstate  Committee  bearings 
April  23-26;  May  14,  15;  June  10. 

3.  Civil  service  retirement  financing,  S. 
1562;  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  hearings  concluded  August  14. 

4.  Cotton  subsidy.  H.R.  6196:  Passed 
House  December  4;  Senate  Agrlcxilture  Com- 
mittee hearings  May  20,  27. 

5.  District  of  Columbia  home  rule.  HJl. 
5794;  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
hearings  November  18-20. 

6-8.  Education:  Cooperative  research.  HJl. 
8408;  House  Education  Conunlttee  ordered 
reported  August  27.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  construction.  H.R.  5344; 
House  subcommittee  hearings  underway. 
Teacher  quality,  H.R.  6013;  House  subcom- 
mittee reported  August  27. 

9.  Fallout  shelters.  HB.  8200:  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hearings  ad- 
journed subject  to  call  December  13. 

10.  Pood  stamp  plan.  S.  1387;  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  H.B.  8107;  House  Agrl- 
(nilture  Committee,  executive  October  30. 

11.  Foreign  Affairs  Academy.  S.  865;  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  markup 
July  10.  H.R.  3668:  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

12.  Housing  for  elderly — make  single  per- 
sons eligible  for  moderate  Income  housing. 
8. 1170:  Senate  Banking  Committee  bearings 
October  2-4. 


13.  Medicare.  S.  880:  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  H.R.  3920:  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  November  18-22; 
suspended  until  next  session. 

14.  Minimum  wage  coverage  expansion. 
H.R.  5958,  HJl.  6075;  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  underway. 

15.  National  forest  roads  and  trails.  S. 
1147:  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
concluded  hearings  July  31;  executive  August 
15. 

16.  Presidential  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  105:  Senate 
Labor  Committee  hearings  suspended  Etecem- 
ber  5. 

17.  Stockpile  disposal.  8.  2272:  Hearings 
March  7,  1962,  January  30.  1963,  December 
3,4. 

18.  Tax  reform  cut.  Passed  House  Septem- 
ber 25.  Hearings  October  15  through  Decem- 
ber 10;  executive  started  December  12. 

19.  20.  Transportation  policy  (two  bills). 
S.  1061.  8.  1062;  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  concluded  October  24.  H.R.  4700, 
H.R.  4701;  House  Interstate  Committee  execu- 
tive October  15-17;  November  12. 

21.  Watershed  Act  Amendments — multiple 
use.  S.  566:  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
hearings  June  3. 

NO    ACTION    (14) 

1.  Air  carriers — limit  subsidy  payments. 
S.  1884:  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

2.  Bank  accounts — savings  and  loans — In- 
crease insurance  coverage.  S.  1799:  Senate 
Banking  Conmalttee  will  wait  for  House. 
HJl.  7404:   House  Banking  Committee. 

3.  Civil  defense — foodstuffs  stockpile.  S. 
1711:  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
H.R.  5121:  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

4.  Food  and  drug  amendments.  HH.  6788: 
House  Interstate  Committee. 

5.  General  university  extension.  H.R. 
1779:  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

6.  Group  practice  facilities — ^mortgage  in- 
surance. S.  1426:  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
H.R.  4534:  House  Interstate  Committee. 

7.  Hill-Burton  Act — extension  and  expan- 
sion.   S.  894:  Senate  Labor  Committee. 

8.  Immigration  amendments.  H.R.  7700: 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  S.  1932 :  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

9.  Mental  health — vocational  rehabilita- 
tion.   S.  968:  Senate  Labor  Committee. 

10.  Political  campaign  tax  Incentives. 
H.R.  7308.  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.   . 

11.  Public  welfare  work-training.  S.  1803: 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  H.R.  7262: 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

12.  13.  Social  security  amendments.  S. 
1357,  1358:  Senate  Finance  Committee.  H.R. 
5839,  5840:  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

14.  Unemployment  compensation — per- 
manent program.  S.  1542:  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  H.R.  6339:  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

REJECTED    (1) 

1.  District  of  Columbia  rapid  transit,  De- 
cember 9 — recommitted. 

NO    LEGISLATION    (3)^ 

1.  Narcotics  control.  President  reviewing 
Advisory  Commission  report. 

2.  User  charges — fuels — air  freight. 

3.  Urban  Affairs  Department. 

Status  of  Appropriation  Bills  Fiscal  Year 
1964  AND  Supplementals  foe  1963  as  of 
Decebcber  20, 1963 

Enacted  Into  law  (14) :  Defense,  District  of 
Columbia,  foreign  eld,  Independent  offices. 
Interior,    Labor-HEW,    legislative,    military 


construction,  public  works,  State-Justlce- 
Commerce-Judlclary,  supplemental  for  HEW, 
Treasury-Post  Office-Executive  Office,  Agri- 
culture supplemental,  1963,  supplemental, 
1963. 
In  conference  (1) :  Agrlculttire. 

Subject  Report  of  Prxsidentiax.  BaoOM- 
mendations  (Legislative:  126' — Appro- 
priations:  15)  Senate  Democratic  Pouct 

Committee 

agriculture       and       agriculture       RSSOTTRCm 
AMD   STATUS 

1.  Feed  grains  program  (B,  SPM  January 
31),  Public  Law  88-26. 

2.  Cotton  program  (B,  SPM  January  81). 
H.R.  6196,  passed  House  December  4.  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  hearings.  May  20-27. 

3.  Dairy  program  (B,  SPM  January  81),  S. 
1915,  passed  Senate  October  10.  Additional, 
House  hearings,  September  17,  18. 

4.  Expand  food-stamp  program  (B,  SPM 
January  31),  S.  1387,  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  H.R.  8107,  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  executive,  October  30. 

5.  Amend  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  to  permit  development  of 
available  sites  for  multipurpose  use  (SPM 
January  31),  S.  666,  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  hearing,  June  3. 

6.  Land-use  adjustments — raise  limitation 
(SPM  January  31),  S.  1588,  passed  Senate 
October  11.  H.R.  6491,  House  AgrlcxUture 
Committee  hearings,  June  24-27. 

area   redevelopment 

7.  Area  redevelopment — Increase  limita- 
tion (B),  S.  1163,  passed  Senate  June  26. 
House  Calendar  (rule  hearing,  September 
24). 

ATOMIC     ENERGY 

8.  AEC  authorization,  1964.  (•)  Public 
Law  88-72. 

9.  AEC  supplemental  authorization,  1964. 
(•)  Public  Law  88-189. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS     iSPM    FEBRUART    28,    JUNE    19) 

10.  Omnibus.  S.  1731:  Senate  Judiciary 
hearings  started  July  16;  recessed  September 

11,  H.R.  7152:  House  Calendar  (rule  re- 
quested November  27).  Discharge  petition 
filed  December  9.  Rule  hearings  start  Janu- 
ary 9.  S.  1732:  Public  accommodations — 
Senate  Commerce  ordered  reported  October 
8.  S.  1750:  Omnibus  minus  public  accommo- 
dations— Senate  Judiciary  hearings  started 
July  16;  recessed  September  11. 

11.  One-year  extension  of  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  Public  Law  88-152, 

12.  Equal  employment  opportunity,  S.  773, 
S.  1210,  S.  1211;  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
approved  September  16;  executive  December 

12.  HB.  405:  House  Calendar. 

13.  Public  defenders,  (SU),  S.  1057:  passed 
Senate  August  6.  HB.  7467 :  House  Calendar 
(rule  December  4). 

14.  Immigration  amendments.  (B)  S. 
1932,  Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  HB, 
7700,  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

15.  Equal  pay  for  women.  (•)  Public 
Law  88-38. 

16.  Manpower  Training  Act  amendments — 
postpone  date  of  matching  requirements  and 
Increase  fiscal  year  1964  authorization;  Illit- 
erate training  and  age  reduction.  Public  Law 
88-214. 

17.  Public  welfare  work  training,  S.  1803, 
Senate  Finance  will  wait  for  House.  HB. 
7262,  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

COMMERCE    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

18.  Strengthen  National  Transportation 
Policy,  (B,  SU,  E)  S.  1062,  Senate  Commerce 
hearings  concluded  October  24.  HB.  4701, 
House  Interstate  executive  October  15-17, 
November  12. 


iNot  Included   in  totals  for  Presidential        ^  Excludes  8  which  have  not  had  specific 
recommendations.  proposals  submitted. 
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,    passed    Senate    August    26. 
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quality,  H.R.  6013.  House  sub- 
reported  August  27. 
itary   and  secondary  education. 
House    subcommittee    hearings 


Elen  entary 


university     extension.     H.R. 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 


GENEBAL    GOVEXNMENT 

Improve  financing  of  Civil  Service  re- 

lystem    (B),  S.    1562.   Senate   Post 

Civil  Service  Committee  concluded 

A  ugust  14. 

Ken  ledy    Art    Center     (E/C)     Senate 

Resolution  138,  passed  Senate  Decem- 


49.  Revise  silver  policy  (E).  Public  Law 
88-36. 

50.  Bank  deposits — savings  and  loans.  In- 
crease insurance  coverage.  (*)  S.  1799.  Sen- 
ate Banking  will  wait  for  House;  H.R.  7404. 
House  Banking. 

51.  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  S.  2379. 
passed  Senate  December  19. 

52.  Kennedy  50-cent  piece.  EC  December 
10,  H  Jl.  9413,  Public  Law  88-     . 

■*  HEALTH 

53.  HlU-Burton  Act — extension  and  expan- 
sion, S.  894,  Senate  Labor. 

54.  Medical  school  aid — doctors,  dentists, 
nurses.  Public  Law  88-129. 

55.  Create  new  Bureaus  of  Community 
Health  and  Environmental  Health,  H.R.  2410. 
House  Interstate  Committee  hearings,  April 
23-26;  May  14. 15;  June  10. 

56.  Group  practice  medical  and  dental  fa- 
cilities. S.  1426:  Senate  Labor.  H.R.  4534; 
House  Interstate. 

57.  Food  and  drug  amendments — consumer 
protection,  H.R.  6788;  House  Interstate  Com- 
mittee. 

58.  Air  pollution  control.  Public  Law  88- 
206. 

59.  Water  pollution  control,  S.  649:  Passed 
Senate  October  16:  H.R.  3166:  House  Public 
Works  Committee  hearings.  December  4-6, 
10.  11. 

60.  Narcotics  control  (B),  Presidential  re- 
viewing Advisory  Commission  report:  ex- 
cluded from  total  since  specific  proposal  has 
not  been  submitted. 

HOUSING  AND   COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 

61.  Urban  Affairs  Department,  establish 
(B),  excluded  from  total  since  specific  pro- 
posal has  not  been  submitted. 

62.  Increase  present  maximum  authoriza- 
tions for  direct  housing  loans  for  elderly  and 
moderate  Income  families  (B,  SPM  February 
21 ) ;  Public  Law  88-158. 

63.  Amend  1961  Housing  Act  to  make  single 
elderly  persons  eligible  for  housing  financed 
under  section  22 1  ( d )  1 3 )  (SPM  February  21); 
S.  1170:  Senate  Banking  Committee  hearings. 
October  2-4. 

INTERNATIONAL 

64.  Enlarge  resources  of  International  De- 
velopment Association  |B).  S.  2214:  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings.  No- 
vember 15,  December  4;  Senate  Calendar: 
H.R.  9022.  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee hearings,  December  3. 

65.  Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  ratified  Sep- 
tember 24. 

66.  Authorize  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
Bank's  authorized  capital  stock  ( B  i .  Public 
Law  88-178. 

67.  Authorize  $50  million  payment  as  U.S. 
share  of  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  (B).  HJi. 
7406,  Senate  Calendar. 

68.  Extend  life  of  Export-Import  Bank  to 
June  30,  1968.  to  increase  its  resources  (B), 
Public  Law  88-101. 

69.  Foreign  aid  authorization  for  fiscal 
1964.  Public  Law  88-205. 

70.  Foreign  Service  buildings  program  (B), 
Public  Law  88-94. 

71.  Establish  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (B),  S.  865.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
markup  July  10;  H.R.  3668,  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conrunittee. 

72.  Disarmament  Agency  authorization  In- 
crease, Public  Law  88-186. 

73.  Coffee  Agreement,  International  (SPM- 
68).  ratified  May  21. 

74.  International  Coffee  Agreement — im- 
plement. H.R.  8864.  passed  House,  November 
14.    8.  Finance. 

75.  Amend  U.N.  Participation  Act  to  give 
if»resldent    wider    discretion    In    aEsignments. 

(•)   S.  949,  passed  Senate,  December  6.  H.R. 
6283.    House  Calendar  (in  Rules) . 


76.  Consular  convention  with  Korea   rati 
fled  October  22.  '  ™"* 

77.  Consular  convention  with  Jaoan    r«ti 
fied  October  22.  ^     '    *"' 

78.  Protocol  to  amend  International  Civil 
Aviation  Convention,  ratified  October  22 

79.  Extradition  treaty  with  Sweden    rati 
fied  October  22.  ' 

80.  Extradition  treaty  with  Israel  ratlflpH 
October  22.  ^ 

81.  Aij:iend  extradition  treaty  with  Brazil 
ratified  October  22. 

82.  Chamlzal  Treaty,  ratified  December  17. 

LABOR 

83.  Unemployment  Insurance,  permanent 
program  (B,  E),  S.  1542,  S.  Finance.  HR 
6339 )  :  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

84.  Extend   minimum   wage  coverage   (E) 
H.R.  5958.  6075;  House  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  hearings  started  November  20 

85.  Railroad  retirement  amendments  (B> 
Public  Law  88-133. 

86.  Migratory  agricultural  workers— fair 
labor  standards.  (•)  S.  523.  passed  Senate 
June  11. 

87.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Workers.  (•)  S.  525,  passed  Senate 
June  10. 

88.  Registration  of  Interstate  farm  labor 
contractors.  ( • )  S.  524,  passed  Senate  June 
11.    HR.  6242,  House  Calendar  (in  Rules) . 

89.  Educational  opportunities — migratory 
farmworkers.  (•)  S.  521,  passed  Senate 
June  10. 

90.  Railroad  labor  dispute  (SPM  July  22) 
Public  Law  88-108. 

91.  Presidential  Commission  on  Automa- 
tlon.  ( • )  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105.  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  hearings  started  No- 
vember 15,  adjourned  subject  to  call  Decem- 
ber 5. 

MENTAL    HEALTH    PROGRAM     (SPM    FEBRUAHT    5) 

92.  Maternal  and  child  health  and  mental 
retardation  planning  amendments  of  1963. 
Public  Law  88-156. 

93.  Mental  health  community  centers  and 
retardation.  Public  Law  88-164. 

94.  Expand  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  Include  programs  for  mentally  retarded, 
S.  968.  Senate  Labor  Committee;  H.R.  5194, 
House  Education  Committee. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

95.  Land  conservation  fund.  Including 
user  fees  (facilities  and  water  transporta- 
tion) (B) .  H.R.  3846,  House  Calendar;  Senate 
Interior  Committee  hearings  concluded 
March  8;  executive.  August  26. 

96.  Reserve  necessary  power  supplies  for 
Pacific  Northwest  (B),  S.  1007,  conference 
report  filed. 

97.  Outdoor  recreation.  (B.  SU),  Public 
Law  88-29. 

98.  Water  resources  research  program  (B). 
S.  2.  passed  Senate  April  23;  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  approved  December  5. 

99.  River  basin  planning  (B),  S.  1111. 
passed  Senate  December  4. 

100.  Wilderness  bill  (B).  S.  4,  passed  Sen- 
ate April  9.  House  Interior  Committee. 

SHORELINE    AREAS     (B) 

101.  Canyonlands.  S.  27.  passed  Senate 
August  2. 

102.  Lake  Meade  National  Recreational 
Area.  Ariz.,  S.  653.  passed  Senate  August  2; 
H.R.  4010.  House  Calendar. 

103.  Ozark  National  Rivers.  S  16.  passed 
Senate  October  21.  House  Interior  Conunlt- 
tee,  executive.  December  4. 

104.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  S.  792;  passed 
Senate  December  19. 

POLITICAL    CAMPAIGNS 

105.  Political  campaign  tax  Incentives. 
H.R.  7308;  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

106.  Presidential  Transition  Act.  ( • )  Hit 
4638;  passed  Senate,  amended  October  17. 
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107  Equal  time  suspension.  (*)  House 
Joint  Resolution  247;  passed  Senate,  amend- 
ed October  2. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

108  Temporary  $307  billion  debt  limit 
through  June  30.  1963;  $309  billion  through 
?uXt  30.  1963   (B).  Public  Law  88-30. 

109  Temporary  Increase  In  debt  limit  to 
November  30.  1963    (E.  B),  Public  Law  88- 

^°110  Temporary  $315  billion  debt  limit 
through  June  29,  1964  (E.  B),  Public  Law 
88-187. 

REORGANIZATION 

111  Extend  President's  authority  to  trans- 
mit reorganization  plans  to  Congress,  (B) 
HR  3496-  Passed  Senate,  amended  June  4; 
Senate  Government  Operations   Committee. 

112  Reorganization  plan  I— Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Library  (SPM  May  27).  plan  ef- 
fective July  26. 

113  Amendments  to  SEC  Act.  (•)S.  1642: 
passed  Senate  July  30.  H.R.  6789:  House 
Interstate  Committee  hearings.  November 
19-21.  December  3-5. 

SALARY    ADJUSTMENT    AND    REFORM 

114  Pay  legislation  (B.  SPM  April  29), 
HR.  8986:  House  Calendar.  Senate  Com- 
mittee hearings.   September  4. 

SENIOR  CrnZENS    (SPM   FEBRUARY   21) 

115  Medicare — effective  January  1.  1965. 
Pay  benefits  for  those  not  covered  by  social 
security  from  regular  appropriations.  S. 
880-  Senate  Finance  Committee.  H.R.  3920: 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings. 
November  18-22.  Suspended  until  next  ses- 
sion. 

116.  Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  development  of  new  or 
improved  programs  to  help  older  persons 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  community 
planning  and  services  for  training,  through 
research,  development,  or  training  project 
grants,  through  grants  for  construction  or 
recreational  activity  centers,  and  through 
grants  to  stimulate  employment  opportuni- 
ties. S.  1357:  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
H.R.  5840:  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 

t66. 

117.  Improve  public  assistance  provisions 
of  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  aged  in- 
dividuals. S.  1358:  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, H.R.  5849 :  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

SPACE 

118.  NASA  authorization  for  1964.  (•) 
Public  Law  88-113. 

TAXES  , 

119.  Tax  cut  and  reform  (B.  SPM  JanuariJ 
25).  H.R.  8363:  Passed  House  September  25, 
Senate  Finance  hearings  October  15-Decem- 
ber  10.    Executives  started  December  12. 

120.  Temporary  Interest  equalization  tax 
(SPM  July  18).  H.R.  8000:   House  Calendar. 

121.  Extend  excise  taxes  to  July  1.  1964.  and 
corporate  rates  to  December  31.  1963  (B) , 
Public  Law  88-52. 

USER  CHARGES 

122.  Extend  air  passenger  transportation  at 
5  percent.  Public  Law  88-52. 

123.  Effective  January  1.  1964.  enact  user 
charges:  (B)  (a)  2  cents  a  gallon  on  all 
fuels  used  In  commercial  air  transportation. 
Including  Jet  fuels;  (b)  5  percent  on  air 
freight;  (c)  3  cents  a  gallon  on  all  fuels  used 
In  general  aviation;  (d)  2  cents  a  gallon  on 
all  fuels  used  in  transportation  on  water- 
ways. Excluded  from  total  since  specific  leg- 
islation has  not  been  submitted. 

124.  Increase  patent  fees  (B),  H.R.  8190: 
House  Calendar. 

VETERANS    BENEFITS    AND    SERVICES 

125.  Increase  benefits  of  children  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  veterans  who  died  as 
a  result  of  military  service  (B).  Public  Law 
88-21. 


YOUTH     (SPM    FEBRUARY     14) 

126  Youth  Employment  Act.  S.  1:  Passed 
senate  April  10.  H.R.  5131:  House  Calendar. 
(Rule  requested  April  22.) 

127.  Establish  National  Service  Corps.  S. 
1321:  Passed  Senate  August  14.  H.R.  5625: 
House  Labor  Subcommittee.  Approved  De- 
cember 11. 

128.  Peace  Corps  expansion  ($180  million). 
Public  Law  88-200. 

129.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension. 
S  1967;  Passed  Senate  September  25;  H.R. 
5866 :  House  Labor  Subcommittee.  Approved 
October  8. 

(Symbols:  SU.  state  of  Union  message;  B. 
budget  message;  E,  economic  message;  SPM, 
special  message;  (•)  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program;  P/S,  passed  Senate;  P/H. 
passed  House;  E/C,  Executive  communica- 
tion.) 

Status  of  Appropriation  Bills,  Fiscal  Year 
1964,  AND  Supplementals  for  1963,  as  of 
December  20,  1963 

Enacted  Into  law  (15):  Agriculture.  De- 
fense District  of  Columbia,  foreign  aid.  In- 
dependent offices.  Interior.  Labor-HEW.  Leg- 
islative, military  construction,  public  works. 
State-Justlce-Commerce-Judlclary.  supple- 
mental HEW,  Treasury-Post  Office-Executive 
Office.  Agriculture  supplemental.  1963,  and 
supplemental.  1963. 


Record  of  88th  Congress 
This  year  Congress  convened  on  January 
9  and  on  January  14  the  biennial  struggle 
over  rule  22.  the  cloture  rule,  kept  the  Sen- 
ate occupleAintll  February  7,  thereby  delay- 
ing committee  assignments  until  February 
14  In  the  meantime,  on  February  6,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened 
hearings  on  the  President's  tax  cut  and  re- 
form proposal.  After  many  months  of  hear- 
ings and  80  executive  sessions,  the  House 
sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate  on  September  25. 
Although  hearings  have  been  completed  and 
executive  consideration  underway.  It  will 
possibly  be  late  January  before  the  Senate 
can  complete  action  on  the  bill. 

One  of  our  earlier  actions  this  year  was 
to  authorize  President  Kennedy  to  proclaim 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  unusual 
action  to  give  tangible  form  to  the  high 
esteem  In  which  the  88-year-old  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  the  son  of  an 
American  mother,  is  held  In  this  Nation. 

Another  of  the  early  actions  of  1963  was 
to  give  statutory  authority  to  the  Interior 
Department's  Outdoor  Recreation  Bureau 
which  had  been  established  by  Executive 
order  In  1962  to  formulate  a  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  plan. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  effective  Federal 
performance  on  scientific  and  technological 
programs,  the  Senate,  on  March  8.  took  posi- 
tive action  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology.  By  April  10  the 
Senate  had  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  a  Home 
Town  Youth  Corps  In  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's special  message  on  February  14  In 
which  he  said: 

"To  the  extent  that  the  Nation  Is  called 
upon  to  promote  and  protect  the  Interests 
of  our  younger  citizens,  it  is  an  Investment 
certain  to  bring  a  high  return,  not  only  In 
basic  human  values  but  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic terms." 

Prior  to  action  on  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  the  Senate,  on  April  4.  passed  the 
mass  transit  bill,  authorizing  $375  million  in 
grants  based  on  the  concept  of  $2  In  Federal 
grants  for  every  $1  In  local  or  other  non- 
Federal  funds,  "to  establish  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  urban  areas  In  solving 
their  mass  transportation  problems.    In  the 


President's  letter  of  February  18  to  Congress, 

he  stated : 

"Urban  mass  transportation  Is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress.  •  •  •  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
our  citizens  live  In  urban  areas,  which  oc- 
cupy only  2  percent  of  our  land,  and  if  mass 
transit  is  to  survive  and  relieve  the  conges- 
tion of  these  cities.  It  needs  Federal  stimula- 
tion and  assistance." 

On  April  9  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  e8tal>- 
llshlng  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  placing  8.2  million  acres  of  national 
forest,  already  classified  as  wilderness,  perma- 
nently in  the  wilderness  system  and  an  addi- 
tional 57.2  million  acres  of  public  lands  con- 
ditionally in  the  system. 

By  April  23  the  Senate  had  acted  on  an 
administration  bill  guaranteeing  electric 
consumers  In  the  PaclQc  Northwest  first  call 
on  hydroelectric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
plants  In  that  region.  On  the  same  day  the 
Senate  completed  action  on  another  admin- 
istration bill  establlEhlng  water  resources  re- 
search centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities  to  stimulate  a  national 
program  of  water  research. 

Since  1946  the  Congress  has  had  before  It 
a  recommendation  to  require  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  regardless,  of  sex.  President 
Kennedy.  In  signing  the  bill  Into  law  on 
June  10.  said: 

"I  am  grateful  to  those  Members  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  guide  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  through  the  Congress.  It  Is  a  first  step. 
It  affirms  our  determination  that  when  wom- 
en enter  the  labor  force,  they  will  find  equal- 
ity In  their  pay  envelopes." 

The  Senate  took  rapid  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  ratify  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  making  the  United  States 
a  party  to  the  agreement.  This  action  was 
designed  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  and  Insure 
exporting  countries  that  their  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  would  not  be  severely  de- 
pleted by  low  coffee  prices  on  the  world 
market. 

Early  In  the  year,  President  Kennedy  sent 
down  his  special  message  on  "Mental  Illness 
and  Mental  Retardation,"  calling  for  a  bold 
new  approach  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  combat  mental  disability. 
The  Senate,  on  May  27,  approved  part  of  this 
request  by  completing  action  on  a  bUl  ex- 
panding facilities  for  treatment  of  mental 
disabilities.  The  President  In  his  message 
pointed  out  that  there  were  currently  800.000 
patients  In  mental  Institutions  across  the 
Nation,  Including  200.000  who  are  retarded; 
altogether,  an  estimated  5  or  6  million  Ameri- 
cans are  mentally  retarded  and  need  assist- 
ance. Facilities,  In  txu-n,  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide this  assistance. 

Congress  sent  the  late  President  a  law  re- 
sponding to  his  request  for  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  communi- 
ties In  preventing  and  combating  mental  re- 
tardation, by  providing  for  both  new  grant 
programs  and  expansion  of  the  existing 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs.  In  this  measure  we  also 
Included  a  program  for  training  teachers  of 
exceptional  children.  ^    ,^    .^     * 

On  June  10  of  this  year  the  late  President 
sent  down  his  omnibus  civil  rights  message 
In  which  he  said: 

"I  am  proposing  that  the  Congress  stay  in 
session  this  year  until  It  has  enacted-- 
preferably  as  a  single  omnibus  bill— the  most 
responsible,  reasonable,  and  urgently  needed 
solutions  to  this  problem,  solutions  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  fairmlnded  men. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
its  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  Is  now  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee— with  a  dis- 
charge petition  filed  on  December  9. 
Although  final  action  will  not  be  taken  on 
this  measure  until  early  next  year,  a  1-year 
extension  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
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was  votad  t<  gether  with  additional  funds  to 
carry  on  tbl  i  valuable  work. 

Tbe  Sena  «  took  final  action  on  an  ad- 
mlnlatratloE  request  authorizing  Federal 
Judicial  clr(  ults  to  establish  a  public  de- 
fender syBtcn  at  public  expense,  citing  the 
1963  Suprei  oe  Court  ruling  In  Gideon  v. 
Waintoright  in  which  the  Covut  stated: 

"That  Ooi  emment  hires  lawyers  to  prose- 
cute and  d<  fendants  who  have  money  hire 
lawyers  to  c  ef  end  are  the  strongest  Indica- 
tions of  th<  widespread  belief  that  lawyers 
in  crlmln&  courts  are  necessities,  not 
luxuries." 

The  life  ( f  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
extended  f(r  6  years,  and  its  borrowing 
authority  wu  Increased  to  $8  billion.  The 
limitation  o  i  outstanding  loans,  guarantees. 
and  Insurar  ee  was  also  Increased  to  $9  bil- 
lion, as  wel  as  an  increase  to  $2  billion  in 
the  maxlmv  m  amoimt  allowable  at  any  one 
time  for  Ins'  trance  and  guarantees. 

After  debi  te  disclosed  that  during  the  past 
10  years  tbe  7.S.  fishing  Industry  had  dropped 
to  fifth  pla(  e  In  the  total  world  catch  and 
was  current:  y  facing  a  crisis,  the  Senate,  this 

ar,  author  zed  a  5-year  program  of  $28,250,- 
000  in  mate  ilng  grants  to  the  States  to  pro- 
mote State  ;ommercial  fishery  research  and 
developmen    projects. 

Congress  succeeded  in  clearing  a  badly 
needed  pay  i  alse  for  the  military,  amounting 
to  approxim  itely  •1.2  billion  a  year,  effective 
on  October  1,  1963.  the  first  such  raise  for 
the  mllltar^i  since  1958. 

And  on  iiugust  14  the  Senate  completed 
action  on  ai  administration  bill  establishing 
a  domestic  ]  rational  Service  Corps  patterned 
after  the  Pi  ace  Corps  and  authorizing  $15 
million  for  t  le  2 -year  pilot  program. 

On  July  2:  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  propi  eal  that  solutions  to  the  4-year- 
old  work -riles  dispute  between  railroad 
managemen  and  labor  over  the  composition 
of  tralncre^a  be  submitted  to  the  ICC.  On 
August  28,  Just  6  hours  before  a  nationwide 
rail  strike  v  as  to  begin.  President  Kennedy 
signed  into  Law  a  resolutlonwcreatlng  an  ad 
hoc  seven-member  arbitration  board  to  re- 
solve the  tv  o  primary  Issues — manning  the 
tralncrews  ind  firemen  on  dlesel  locomo- 
tives— thus  averting  a  nationwide  strike. 
This  action  marked  the  first  time  in  peace- 
time labor  ;  elatlons  that  Congress  imposed 
arbitration    n  a  labor-management  dispute. 

In  the  ar(  a  of  education,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  81  th  Congress  has  "the  greatest 
record  Ln  thi :  field  of  education  in  the  history 
of  this  Natl  an."  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reque  >t  he  was  sent,  on  September  12, 
the  medical  training  aid  bill  authorizing  a 
3-year  progiam  of  matching  Federal  grants 
for  construe  Jon  or  rehabilitation  of  medical, 
dental,  and  related  professional  schools  and 
a  6-year  loa  i  program  for  students  of  medi- 
cine, dentist  ry,  and  osteopathy.  Similar  leg- 
islation had  been  considered  without  success 
by  every  Coi  gress  since  1951.  Two  additional 
bills  reques  ed  by  the  late  President  have 
been  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
One  authorises  a  3-year  $1.2  billion  program 
of  grants  ai  d  loans  for  construction  of  col- 
lege academ  c  facilities  at  public  and  private 
higher  educ  ttlon  institutions.  The  other  is 
a  vocational  education  bill  authorising  new 
matching  gi  ints  to  the  States  to  expand  vo- 
cational edi  icatlon  programs  while  extend- 
ing the  Nat:  onal  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  Impacti  d  areas  program.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  1:  as  completed  action  on  a  library 
services  bill  to  Increase  Federal  aid  for  ex- 
panding puMlc  library  improvements  to  ur- 
ban as  well  as  rural  areas  and  to  authorize 
matching  gi  ants  for  construction  of  public 
library  build  Ings.  At  the  same  time  Congress 
has  extender  I  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the 
National  De  fense  Education  Act  of  1958  re- 
lating to  cai  cellatlon  of  loans,  to  teachers  in 
private  non  >rofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  In  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 


Finally,  there  has  been  enacted  a  Clean  Air 
Act  authorizing  $95  million  over  a  4-year 
period  to  provide  a  greatly  expanded  national 
effort  to  control  air  pollution  through  re- 
search, the  establishment  of  pollution  and 
control  agencies,  and  legal  action  to  halt  ex- 
isting causes  of  pollution. 

With  action  hoped  for  next  year  on  the  tax 
cut  proposal,  the  civil  rights  program,  and 
aid  for  the  aged  In  ill  health,  the  most  far- 
reaching  impetxas  in  man"  decades  toward  so- 
cial and  economic  improvement  within  the 
Nation  and  toward  a  more  stable  peace  in  the 
world,  will  have  received  a  sound  legislative 
base.  In  cooperation  with  President  John- 
son, the  Congress  will  strive  to  complete  this 
base  as  a  lasting  testament  to  the  life  and 
work  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  35th  Presi- 
dent in  the  service  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Below  Is  a  detailed  description  of  our  3- 
year  review  highlights,  which  includes  Presi- 
dential recommendations  and  measures  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Congress. 

YEAR    1963 

Feed  grains:  Extends  through  1984  and 
1965  crop  years  the  feed  grains  program  in 
effect  In  1962  and  1963,  providing  price  sup- 
ports for  producers  who  make  voluntai7 
acreage  reduction.    Public  Law  8&-26. 

Dairy  program:  Clarifies  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's authority  to  provide  for  allotments 
under  milk  marketing  orders  so  that  pro- 
ducers will  receive  a  higher  return  on  milk 
covered  by  allotments  and  a  lower  return  for 
milk  In  excess  of  allotments,  instead  of  a 
uniform  blend  price.  (S.  1915,  passed  Sen- 
ate October  10.) 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Extends  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  to  December  31,  1964; 
Public  Law  88-203. 

Federal  crop  Insurance  coverage:  Expands 
the  Federal  crop  Insurance  to  permit  It  to 
be  offered  In  150  additional  counties.  (S. 
277,  passed  Senate  August  28.) 

Agricultural  development  In  Alaska:  Au- 
thorizes a  $1,250,000  Alaskan  farmland  devel- 
opment program  to  aid  In  clearing,  draining, 
shaping,  and  conditioning  land  for  crop  pro- 
duction and  pastures.  Limits  maximum 
payments  to  $125,000  for  any  one  year.  (S. 
623,  passed  Senate  June  25.) 

Tobacco  allotment  leasing  authority:  Ex- 
tends for  an  additional  2  years  the  authority 
to  transfer,  by  lease,  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments from  one  farm  to  another  within  the 
same  county  for  a  more  economical  opera- 
tion: Public  Law  88-68. 

Misuse  of  relief  feeds:  Establishes  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  misuse  of  feed  made 
available  for  relieving  distress  or  to  preserve 
and  maintain  foundation  herds.  (S.  400, 
passed  Senate  June  25.) 

Producer  livestock  programs:  Permits  vol- 
untary programs  for  promotion,  research,  and 
education  relating  to  livestock.  Public  Law 
88-61. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations:  Author- 
izes Federal  Eissistance  to  States,  on  a  match- 
ing basis,  to  help  finance  additional  research 
faculties  at  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations;    Public  Law  88-74. 

Rice  acreage  allotments:  Permits  a  rice 
producer  permanently  withdrawing  from  rice 
production  to  transfer  his  history  for  allot- 
ment pu-poses  without  transferring  his  land 
(as  required  by  existing  law) .  S.  1604.  passed 
Senate  July  22,  HJl.  3742,  House  Calendar.) 

Rice  acreage:  Validates  all  1956-62  crop 
rice  acreage  allotments  properly  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  producer  history  and  allocates 
to  the  farm  by  the  county  committee  In  good 
faith;  applies  only  in  States  where  rice  allot- 
ments are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
ducer's history  of  rice  production;  Public 
Law  88-160. 

Conservation  reserve — Land-use  adjust- 
ments: Increases  the  limit  on  annual  pay- 
ments under  the  land-use  adjustment  pro- 
gram from  $10  to  $20  million;  and  authorizes 


October  s 

extension  of  conservation  reserve  contract, 
(soil  bank)  through  1965  which  exnlrn  i« 
1963  and  1964.  (S.  1588,  passed  SenaS 
October  11.)  »-       u    oenate 

Youth  employment:  Authorizes  a  5-year 
program  to  employ  and  train  Jobless  younT 
sters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  In  I 
youth  conservation  corps  and  a  hometown 
service  corps.  (S.  1,  passed  Senate  AnrU  in- 
H.R.  5131,  House  Calendar.)  ' 

Manpower  Training  Act  amendments- 
Waives  the  State  matching  reqjiirement  tm 
fiscal  1965  and  extends  the  act  for  2  addi- 
tional years  with  the  requirement  that  States 
match  one-third  and  one-half,  respectively 
in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967;  authorized 
training  In  education  at  the  basic  level  for 
those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupational 
training  provided  evidence  exists  of  Intention 
to  undertake  training  and  for  this  group  an 
additional  20  weeks  of  training  allowances 
are  authorized;  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  the  program  by  lowering  the  age  limit 
for  youth  training  allowances  from  19  to 
17,  subject  to  a  restriction  of  a  1-year  wait- 
ing period  for  school  dropouts,  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  youth  receiving  training 
allowances  to  25  percent  of  those  receiving 
allowances  and  restricts  the  allowances  to 
those  in  special  youth  training  projects; 
and  authorizes  $50  million  In  new  funds 
for  fiscal  ■  1964  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1965;  Public  Law  88-214. 

District  of  Columbia  fiscal  affairs:  Au- 
thorizes a  permanent  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  $50 
million.  Increases  the  borrowing  authority 
from  a  flat  $75  to  $175  million;  Public  Law 
88-104. 

Area  redevelopment  amendment:  Author- 
izes an  additional  $455  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  loans  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  public  facility  grants.  (S.  1163,  passed 
Senate  June  26;  House  Calendar.) 

Public  works  planning:  Authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  for  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency's  program  of  advances  for 
public  works  planning.  (S.J.  Res.  129;  passed 
Senate  November    19.) 

Public  debt  celling:  Places  a  celling  of 
$307  billion  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1963 
and  $309  billion  through  August  31,  1963; 
Public  Law  88-30. 

Public  debt  celling:  Extends  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limitation  of  $309  billion  to  Novem- 
ber 30,    1963;    Public   Law  88-106. 

Public  debt  celling:  Raises  the  celling  to 
$315  billion  to  June  29,  1964;  PubUc  Law 
88-187. 

Duty-free  allowance:  Extends  for  2  years, 
to  June  30,  1965,  the  $100  exemption  from 
import  duties  allowed  on  foreign  goods 
brought  back  from  outside  the  United  States, 
but  continues  the  $200  exemption  for  tbe 
Virgin  Islands  until  April  1,  1964,  when  it 
will  drop  to  $100;  Public  Law  88-53. 

Tax-rate  extension:  Continues  for  1  year, 
to  July  1,  1964.  present  corporate  tax  rate  of 
52  percent  and  the  present  rates  of  excise  tax 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes, 
passenger  cars,  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, general  telephone  service,  and  trans- 
portation of  persons  by  air;  Public  Law  88-52. 

Unemployment  tax  rates:  Eases  Federal 
unemployment  insurance  taxes  established 
to  repay  the  Government  for  extra  compensa- 
tion payments  made  to  unemployed  workers 
between  1957  and   1960;   Public  Law  88-174. 

Accrued  vacation  pay — deductible :  Extends 
to  January  1,  1965,  period  during  which  ac- 
crued vacation  pay  may  be  deducted  as  a 
business  expense  for  Income  tax  purposes 
even  though  liability  to  a  specific  Individual 
has  not  been  established;  Public  Law  81-163. 

Unemployment  tax:  Reduces  the  1963  tax 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  re- 
adjusts allotments  to  States  for  administra- 
tive expenses;  Public  Law  88-31. 

Taxes :  Permits  deduction  for  child  care  by 
a  wife  who  has  been  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band: Public  Law  88-4. 
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Ground  rent:   Provides  a  deduction  from 
"me   taxes    for    payment    of    redeemable 
^ound  rent;  Public  Law  88-9. 

suoreme  Court  Justice  widows— annuities : 
Tnrraases  the  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme 
JvmrtJustices  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year, 
Ji^ble  monthly.      (S.   1686,  passed  Senate 

^MortKage  insurance  authority:  Extends  for 
„  veara  to  June  30,  1965,  authority  of  FHA 
ta  insure  mortgages  for  sale  and  rental  hous- 
^  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  groups; 
Public  Law  8&-54. 

Housing  for  elderly:  Authorize  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  for  loans  to  nonprofit  cor- 
noratlons  and  consvuner  cooperatives  to  pro- 
Side  housing  for  the  elderly  designed  to  meet 
tteir  special  needs;    Public  Law  88-158. 

Silver  purchase:  Withdraws  sliver  backing 
of  paper  currency,  averts  shortage  of  sUver 
for  coinage  by  repealing  the  tax  on  silver 
transfers  and  other  obsolete  sections  of  Silver 
purchase  Act  of  1934;   Public  Law  88-36. 

Cadmium:  Authorizes  disposal  of  2  mil- 
lion pounds  of  surplus  cadmiimi  from  the 
national  stockpile  valued  at  about  $4  million; 
Public  Law  88-8. 

Corkboard  insulation:  Authorizes  a  tem- 
porary (3-year)  suspension  of  Import  duty 
OT  corkboard  insulation;   Public  Law  8a-32. 

Chicory — Duty  free:  Extends  to  June  30, 
1966,  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  crude 
chicory  except  endive,  and  continues  for  the 
same  period  the  statutory  rate  of  duty  of 
2  cents  a  pound  for  chicory,  ground  or  other- 
wise prepared;  Public  Law  88-49. 

Metal  scrap — Duty  suspension:  Extends  to 
June  30,  1964.  suspension  of  duties  on  metal 
scrap:  Public  Law  88-50. 

Heptanolc  acfd:  Continues  for  3  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  import  duty  on  hep- 
tanolc acid;  Public  Law  88-93. 


Tanning  extracts:  Extends  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  tanning  extracts  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty;   Public  Law  88-92. 

Tampico  fiber:  Continues  to  September  5, 
1966,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
dressed  or  manufactured  istle  or  Tampico 
fiber;  Public  Law  88-90. 

Attorneys'  fees — Bankruptcy:  Permits 
courts,  on  their  own  motion,  to  examine  into 
the  reasonableness  of  attorneys'  fees  in  bank- 
ruptcy   proceedings;    Public   Law   88-17. 

Bankrupt  funds:  Permits  the  deposit  of 
funds  of  bankrupts'  estates  in  Interest-bear- 
ing accounts;  Public  Law  88-16. 

Small  Business  Act  amendments:  In- 
creases by  $34.3  million  SBA's  revolving  fund 
bringing  the  total  authorization  for  the  fund 
to  $1,700,300,000  and  broadened  the  causal 
basis  of  SBA's  authority  to  make  loans  from 
its  disaster  fund  to  cover  all  natural  dis- 
asters.     (S.    1309,   passed  Senate  November 

21.) 

Small  business  investment  amendment: 
Liberalizes  investment  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  and 
encourages  Increased  capitalization  of  SBIC's 
by  raising  the  amount  of  capital  that  SBA 
may  Invest  in  an  SBIC,  on  a  matching  basis, 
from  $400,000  to  $700,000.  (S.  298,  passed 
Senate  November  21.) 

Some  may  be  critical  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress as  a  body  that  swallowed,  and 
sometimes  swallowed  hard  in  spots,  to 
complete  digestion  in  legislative  action 
for  the  administration's  agenda  of  must 
legislation.  Although  the  campaign  sea- 
son grew  late,  the  leadership  kept  the 
membership  in  constant  turmoil,  firing 
the  boilers  of  debate  to  procure  final  ac- 
tion on  important  measures. 


Despite  the  rather  Inauspicious  start 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress, 
the  2d  session  will  be  remembered  for  its 
proud  record  of  achievement.  It  showed 
a  fondness  for  the  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  wilderness  areas,  the  test  ban 
treaty  for  peace,  the  civil  rights  law  for 
the  elimination  of  second  class  citizen- 
ship, the  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  for  rich  and 
poor  alike,  the  antipoverty  program  for 
the  dreimi  of  a  new  chartce  for  a  new  life, 
a  sheaf  of  bills  to  further  the  educational 
programs  of  our  Nation,  the  readjust- 
ment of  veterans'  pensions,  together  with 
their  widows  and  orphans,  and  many 
other  important  measures. 

It  was  said  that  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  appeal  for  votes  was  answered 
through  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
supplementing  successfully  his  program. 
The  Members  of  the  Congress  in  biparti- 
san effort,  established  a  progressive  part- 
nership with  the  electorate  at  home.  It 
has  reestablished  a  public  confidence  in 
the  Congress  of  the  iTnited  States.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  had  much  to  do 
with  the  successful  accomplishments  of 
its  great  record  in  behalf  of  the  public 
interest. 

My  voting  record  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress,  together  with  the 
statements  and  comments  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation  and  passage,  are  herein 
reported  as  follows: 
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No. 

Date 

im 

Jan.     7 

Jan.      8 

Jan.     8 

Jan.    14 

Jan.    14 

Jan.    14 

Jan.    15 

Jan.    20 

Jan.    21 

10 

Jan.    21 

11 

Jan.   21 

12 
13 

14 

IS 
16 

17 

18 
IS 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  28 

Jan.  28 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call . 


Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

28 

Jan. 

31 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

3 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

17 

Feb. 

18 

Feb, 

18 

Feb.  19 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  36 
Feb.  26 


Quorum  call. 

S  Tl53™To"e^'mmlt  towmmltteetheWUto  am'end'the  Federal  Airport  Act  In  order  toreduce"  theauthoriMtion  of  "funds  by  $15.d(»Vobo  a 

year  for  each  of  3  years.    (Defeated  110  to  201.)                        _  .  .     ,„       ^ono.    ,i\ 
S.  1153:  On  final  passage  of  the  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act.    (Passed  298  to  11.) -- 

Quorum  call-- -- -- - " "' [..... 

Quorum  call -- - - - " " "'"I"""^" 

Quorum  call - --- - "  ."""I""'."! 

i"R™879ls"K66)' To  aiTiend  the  LihVwy  Servi^^ 

H'^^^^9"l'l2Sr  TTrSL^t  ffi?^rT;L^^^^^^^  '^  or^er  to  eUmlnate  the  library  construction  provision  from  tbe  blU. 

n'^R^^^y  MM)%n  final  passage  of  the  Library  Services  Act  extending  Federal  aid  to  urban  as  weU  as  raral  areas  and  Increasing  the 
authorlfatlon  for  1964  from  $7,500,000  to  $45,000,000.    (Passed  254  to  107.) 

Quorum  call " " ]I^'""1 

Quorum  call """"""l^"'"' 

h"rm^^"  On  a  raotlon  to  order  the  prevlouV  question 
or^^r  t^rovkie  Iot  crside?Itlon  of  aSlmendment  permittiuR  Judicial  review  of  decisions  by  tfce  Secretary  of  Labor.    <P»s8ed  297  to  105.) 


Vote 


of  the  biu'to  imind  the  Davls-B^n  Act  "to  "tacrude  "frtage  benefitsHi  "prevaiilng  wage  determinations.    (Passed 


Quorum  call — 

H.R.  6041:  On  passage 
357  to  50.) 

Quorum  call -- -- " 

Quorum  call - " 

Quorum  call - --- -- -- 

Quorum  call -- -- - '"" 

Quorum  call - -- - 

Quorum  call - - -- -- "" 

Quorum  call - - - 

Quorum  call — - - -- - 

OnT'r^t1^nto'adyo'iiriiVtab<iuridpVmVdurinVroM^^ 


h"r™7T52:  On  flnsa'passage'of  the  civil  "rights  bill.    (Passed  290  to  130.). 


Quorum  call.  

i^R^^T^IirTo  f^^mrnittoCommitteeon  PosiOffice  and"  "Clvir^ 
in  more  thMi  iposltlon  and  the  civilian  employment  of  retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.    (Defeated  83  to  262.) 

Quorum  call - - "" ""!!"""II 

Quorum  call -- -- " I  " 

h"r™9M7?  To  au'^thorlie"  an" 'approprlationof  $"r6;966,0(X),000"f^^^^ 

Quorum  call - -- --- "" V.'... 

Quorum  call - - ^"""III'"!!!.^ -I."  1111111 

h"r™M63:  To 'adopt  the  0(Mafer<mM  report  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1»M^    (Passed  326  to  83.) 11111111111 

Quorum  call -- -- - " 111111111 

Quorum  call -- -- - 

Quorum  call - - 


Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Absent. 
Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Presen 

Yes. 

Presen 

Presen 

No. 

Presen  ■ 

Presen 

Presen 

Yes. 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Yes. 

Present 

Present 

Present. 


r 
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47 
48 

49 
90 
61 

B2 

a 

54 
U 
U 


196i 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  26 

Feb.  27 
Feb.  27 
Feb.  27 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  4 

Mar.  4 


67  Mar.    5 

68  Mar.    5 
56     Mar.    5 


60 
«1 
«2 
«3 

64 
66 

06 

67 


to 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 


81 
82 
83 

84 
85 


Quorum  call A---  — ,  .  

.R.  9022:  To  recommit  to  committoe  the  bill  to  amend  the  In tprn.it ional  Development  .Association  .Kct  to  authorize  the  United  St:Ues  to 

participate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  International  Development  .\ssociation.    (I'asseii  208  to  1S8.) 

uorum  call -     

(Juorum  call 

!.R.  8316:  To  amend  the  Communications  .\ct  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  FCC  from  makijip  rules  nlative  to  the  length  and  frequency  of  radio 
and  TV  commercials.    (Passed  317  to  43.) 

Quorum  call. - 

( quorum  call - -- - - 

( :uorum  call --- - - 

( inortun  call. 


( I  uorum  calL^. 
( joorum  call 


Mar.  9 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  10 

Mar.  11 
Mar.  11 

Mar.  12 
Mar.  12 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  17 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  19 

Mar.  19 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  24 


.R.  8000:  Xp  impose  a  tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  securities  as  a  ir.cans  of  alleviating  the  balance-of-payments  problem.    (Passed 
238  to  142») 
Quorum  call. 


uorum  call - - 

i.R.  8070:  To  estaMlsh  a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to  study  laws  and  procedures  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States.    (Passed  339  to  29.) 
JQonun  call. 


87 
88 

89 
90 
91 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 

09 

100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 
114 

115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 

122 
123 
124 
125 
126 

127 

128 
129 


86     Mar.  24 


Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 

Mar.  25 
Apr.  6 
Apr.     6 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  8 
Apr.    8 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  14 
Apr.  14 

Apr.  15 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  15 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
May    6 

May    7 

May  7 
May  11 
May  13 
May  13 

May  18 

May  19 
May  20 


^ 


I.R.  650:  To  adopt  the  resolution  calling  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8986,  the  bill  to  increase  salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  officials,  includ- 
ing MemVers  of  Congress.    (Passed  251  to  147.) 

R.  8986:  To  inCTeaaesalar^s  of  postal  and  Federal  employees  ami  certain  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  including  Members  of  Con-     Yes. 
gress.    (Defeated  184  to  222.) 

Quorum  call --- - 

Quorum  call. - - - 

^ilbrum  call -- 

^uonimcall --- --- 
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October  3 


.R.  9666:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorized  funds  for  1965  from  $115  to 
$95,900,000.     (Defeated  90  to  309.) 


Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes 

Present. 


I  Present. 

I   Present. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

No. 


Quorum  call. 

H.R.  556:  To'adop't'anopen  rule'providing  for  2  hours  debate  and  waiving  point?  of  or'ler  aKnir.st  II. K  5H.3S,  a  bill  relative  to  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  NationalBureau  of  Standards.    (Passed  264  to  99.) 

Quonun  call -- 

H  R^S38*foVecommiVto"TOmrniYt*V"thVbi"H  Orgai-.ie  .\ft  of  the  N'ntioi  U  Hureui  of  .^t.uid;irds  in  order  to  amonil  it  to 

require  that  no  tran-^fer  of  funds  in  exces«  of  $250.0)0  shall  be  made  without  suhmi^sioi  of  the  proposed  transfer  to  tlie  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  if  no  adverse  actiwi  is  taken  by  either  committee  within  30  days  the  transfer  is  approved.     (Defeated 

H.R.  5838:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    (Passed  164  to  162.) 

h"r^5.32:  On  ft  motionTo  add'jin.OOO.bw^'o  VhTs  ap^^^^  bill  to  provide  additional  funds  for  construction  and  repair  of  Coast  Guard 

HJR'^0532'*'6n  fln<a^»ssagp  o? the  V6.200, 000.000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Treasury  an.l  Post  Office  Departments  and  the  Executive  OfTice 
of  the  President  and  certain  indeiiendent  egcncies.    (Passed  320  to  20.) 

H"R™6S)?\)nVdopVionof'an"open  rule  for  VhVco'n^^  "(Passed 

H.R.  10456:  On  final  passage  of  the  $5,100,000,000  .NASA  authorization  bill.    (Passed  253  to  73.1. -- - --- 

sTsffl^To  amend  Vhe  joint  resoluVionestahiiVhincYhrBaVtie  of' iJake'  Celebration  Commission  in  order  to  authorize 

the  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $13,553.23  for  use  of  the  Commission,    i  P;i.ssed  233  to  39.  i 

Quorum  call -. " " 

Quorum  call. - - - - "Si  

Quorum  cilL. --- 

On'a'mot'ionVhat  VhV  Hmise  adTournTt'heVime'being  about  9:20  p.m.)     (Defeite'l  iV.l'to  2.39.)..  .  --------/"'".Vi^'^ThV «'»;;;;" 

fl  R  10222-  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  Food  .<t;imp  Act  in  order  to  add  a  provision  requiring  the  States 

to  finance  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  free  stamps  issued  under  the  art.    (Defeated  19.i  to  2_'3.i 

H.R.  10222:  On  final  passage  of  the  Food  .^tamp  Art.    (Passed  229  to  l>9.i       --.- ----- yi:-Vi:"{,'''''"yvV^:^A 

H.R.  665:  To  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  (wheat  provisionsi  to  H.R.  OIW,  the  cotton  bill  previously  passed  by  the  House.    (Passed 

211  to -203.) 
On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  quorum  call  No.  101.    (Passed  222  to  13-2.) 

On  a  motion  to  dispense  witli  further  proceedings  under  quorum  call  .No.  103.    (Passed  232  to  122.) - - 

Quorum  call - - - -- 

Quorum  call - - 

Quorum  call - --- ' "  " 

H^R^^^^ToVecommiVto  commVttw Vhe  leglsTari 
mittees  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  be  available  for  public  inspection,     i  Pa.s.sed  1h8  to  131.) 


H  R™1^:  On  approval  ofthe  1965  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  .$6,900,000,000  for  the  Departmefits  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education. 

and  We'fare.  and  related  agencies.    (Passed  344  to  21.) 
Quortma  call - -- " '  ! 

S."^^T*?authori'-eanappropri-ationo'f.m."900".600tocarryou 
to  exchange  of  land  at  El  Paso,  Tex.     (Passed  347  to  5.) 

Quorum  call - - - -- - "" " 

Quorum  call. -- -- " ..-.. 

h"r"ic«M:  To"approve  the  $46,7'ob".666"ooO  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense.    (Pa.ssed  365  to  0.) 

Quorum  call -- ...  -.\ 

H^HTlTm^to'approvethe  aDpropriation  biil  for  the  Departments  of  .-^tate.  lustice,  (■.iminerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  in  the 

amount  of  $1,700,000,000.    (Passed  312  to  40.) 
S"r™1W«!  To  adopt  "the  biii  authoriziiig"  Appropriation  Sr$2",6o6;()(wVoW  Atomic  "Energy  "Commission.    (Passed  340  to  3.)' 

S ."mi4™T^  re'commit"  to" com'mit'tee'  "t'he  "bill"  "t'o  pr'o'^'de  addlUo'nai  "f'unds" for"  "the"  Ynt"e"m"at ioi^r.i ■n,.\-eropmen"t'.\ss'oci"aVion ,  an  affiliate  of  the 

H  J.''Res.^W2S:'  To^a^u^horizl^t he  expression  of  appreciation  and  the  issu:moe  of  a  gold  medal  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser.    (Defeated  150  to  143;  a 
\i  vote  being  necessary  under  "suspension  of  the  rules"  procedure,  i 

Quorum  call - - '_ 

Quorum  call - --- " 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
\bsent. 
Not  voting. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

T'resent.' 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pre-sent. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

.No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

.\bsent. 

Not  voting. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Pre-sent. 
Present. 


196h 


No. 


130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 


140 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 

153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
169 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 


Date 
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.May  20 

May  20 

May  20 
May  20 
May  21 
May  26 
May  26 
May  27 
May  27 

May  27 

June  3 
June    3 


170 
171 
172 
173 

174 
175 
176 

177 

178 
179 
180 
181 

182 

183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 

194 

195 
196 
197 
198 

199 

200 

201 

202 
2(« 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 

214 
215 

216 


June 
June 
Jime 
June 
June 
June 
June  9 
June  9 
June  9 
June  10 
June  10 

June  10 
June  11 
June  11 

June  16 
June  16 
June  17 
June  17 
Jime  17 

June  18 
June  18 
June  22 
June  23 
June  24 
Jime  24 
June  25 
June  25 
June  25 

June  25 

June  30 

June  3(1 

June  30 

June  30 
July  1 
July     1 


July 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
July 
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n^. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.R.  11202:  To  add  $1,600,000  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  of  a  n.ational  peanut  research 

H  r"  1I202'  lo^re^mi^'itto^SmmU^^^the*UrTcultural  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  provide  an  arncndment  prohibiting  export  payments 
or  export  subsidies  on  anv  agricultural  commodities  sold  to  a  Communist  country.    (Defeated  186  to  18^)       ,  ,, ,  .    ^  . 

HR  11-^2:  On  final  passage  of  the  $5,100,000,000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    (Passed  311  to  64.)... 

Quorum  call. 


Vote 


H^R.  11369:  To  approve  the  military  construction  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  of  $1,590,000,000. 


(Passed  340  to  5.) 


?L  Res™724"  t'o"  ad"opt 'the  "r'u're"  for"  "ciiis"idVr¥t"i"^^^^ 

HR^'mSo':  TrreTOmmit\Vthe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  the  bill  to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  the  insurance  coverage  on 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.    (Passed  197  to  142.) 


July     2 

July  21 

July  21 

July  21 

July  22 

Julh  22 

July  23 

July  28 

July  28 

July  '29 
Julv  29 
July   29 

Julv   .30 

July   30 

I  Julv   30 

I  July  30 

Aug.    3 

Aug.    3 

Aug.  4 
.^.ug.    4 


uorum  call. 


3"R™105OT:"To"p"ass'the"Fe"de"r"al"Ai"d"  Highway  Act  "of  1964  authoriiing  appropriations  forflscal  years  1966  and  1967  for  construction  of  cert;ain 
highways.    (Passed  294  to  0.) 


Quorum 


cx- 


call 


On  a  motion  to' adjourn  the  House.    (Defeated  10  to  289.) . 
Quorum  call . 


(Defeated  16  to  271.). 


On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House. 

Quorum  call ' "" 

Quorum  call - "' " 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call  "        " 

Quorum  call — "' 

S"R'^"n3M-'To'"recom'mirt"o""comm"l"ttee"the"for"e"i"gn  "aid  "autli  amount  for  the  Development  Loan  F"un'd""by 

$172,200  000  and  the  contingency  fund  by  $50,000,000.    (Defeated  193  to  211.)  „,„,.,„.„  nnn  nm  f,,r  fnrpi.m  aid 

H.R.  11380:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  authorizmg  new  appropriations  m  the  amount  of  $2,040,000,000  for  foreign  aid 


(Passed  230  to  176.) 


caU. 


3"R^"uO«:"To'"a"p"prov'e  the  bill  "increasing"  salaries"  of' Federal" "e"m^^^^^  and  judicial  officers,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

'(Pas.sed  243  to  157.) 


Quorum  call. 


(Passed  360  to  11.)- 


II. R.  11579:  To  approve  the  public  works  appropriation  bill  in  the  amoimt  of  $4,300,000,000. 

Quorum  call   

H"iyfi'To'recommit"to'com"miYteet'h"e"b"ili"ext'ending"cert"a"in"e"x"c"i'se"t"aws"fo"r"r 

i  year  and  then  to  eliminate  the  retailer's  excise  tax  on  jewehry,  furs,  toilet  preparations,  luggage,  and  handbags.    (Defeated  185  to  20,.) 
Quorum  call. 


h"r.  li'375:"T"o  increase  the  public  debt  to  $324,000,000,000  until  June  30.  1965. 
Quorum  call- 
Quorum  call . 
Quorum  call. 
c)iionim  call- 


(Passed  203  to  182.J 


Aug.  4 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  5 

.\ug.  6 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  fi 

Aup.  7 

.A.ug.  7 

.\ug.  7 

Au;.'.  7 

Aug.  7 


Aug.     8 
Aug.     8 

Aug.    8 


Quorum  call. 


hIr'msi^To  amend" 'the'"M"as"s  frans"por"t"atio"n '.Xctrelativ^      its  provisions  concerning  tebor-managernent.    (Passed  233  ^p}''^  ■">■:--:-- 
VL.li.  33Sli  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  in  order  to  defer  action  pending  the  evaluation  of  ceriam  engmeering 

1Lk!'3381:  In'final  p'Sl^of  thl  Mass  Transportation  Act  with  an  initial  authorization  of  $375,000,000.    (Passed  212  to  189.) 

(Quorum  call ^^ '_'_' 

if  Res!\M'"fo"  adopt  Vhe  "rule"  waivingall"  points"  of  "order  "agains^^  appropriation  biU.  and  providing  6  hours  of 

debate  on  the  legislation.    (Passed  222  to  162.) 
Quorum  call - "' 

ii"H'"T812!'To  recommit  to'committee"theforei"gn""o"peratio"ns'appr'o"pr"i"a"t"ionsbiiri^^ 

$247,800,000.     (Defeated  198  to  208.)                                                             ,  .„  •     .1,                 »    f  *» -no  nnn  mo      CT>n<!<:<.H  Ml  tn  174  1 
U.K.  11812;  On  final  passage  of  the  foreign  operations  appropriations  biU  in  the  amount  of  $3,-00,000.000.    (Passed  Ui  to  1/4.J 

li^ReslVst:  "fo'approve  H".Rr7l"52'. "the "civil  rights" bill  as'passed  by  "the  Senate.    (Passed  289  to  126.) 

lLRtT795!Voapprovetheappoint"in"c'n"tofa"spedai"co"m"mitteeofthe'lIo^^ 

S.*2:''lViTrove\'irconf?Jtnce^r^^^^^    on  the  bill  to  establish  water  resources  research  centers  and  to  promote  water  research.    (Passed 
347  to  0.) 

Quorum  call    .     .        .  -       ™  -.'  :,    ^^.'       ",v. j"'>oeV'Vn\  

II  K  319:    lo  protect  postal  patrons  from  morally  offensive  mail  matter.     (Passed  325  to  19.).     . --^"t^oVooH  ofio  fr,"7fi"i " 

U.K.  11611:  To  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.    (Passed  260  to  76.) 

Il"  ReJ"738:'  To  adopt  rule  providing  for  4  hours  of'de'bate"  on  H.R."  3846,  "the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  "Act:    (Passed  338  to  8.). 
Quorum  call "  ------ 

liT.'SVsts:  978)  i  To  permit  certain  owners  of  flshing"bo"ats"tore"ceive  "medicarcare  and  hospitalization  without  charge  at  hospitals  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.    (Passed  202  to  170.) 

h"  k1's"so^'"  "fo  adopt  closedruie  with  5  hours  of  debate  on  "SoeiaY  Security  Ameiidment  s  of  1964.    ( Passed  350  to  M.)   -,--•,--.  .  -  ^  ■ 
ILK.  11S65- To  increrse  beL^it"imde^^^      Federal  old-age,  .survivors,  and  disability  insurance  system,  improve  actuarial  status  of  trust  funds 
and  to  extend  social  security  coverage.    (Passed  388  to  8.) 

if  rThoS:' "To"agree"to  a  conference  wi"t"h" "the 's"e"nate"oii'iL 

IT  H   goviiiS  4)'  To  establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system.    (Pcssod  374  to  1.)...  -... -■ v-. -.',:"  :.''„'„f".u"  t^^' 

HR  ?^  To  ilthor  ze  thn^crm^^^^      the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  \ViS3onsin  in  d<^signation  and  administration  of  the  Ice 

AcrnVMionVlSrientifie  Reserve  in  "the  State  of  Wiseon.si        (Defe'ited  164  to  154;  a  ?4  majority  reciuired.) 
H  r'  36^2    To  provTde  forS^iclUn  op^^^^^^^        and  maintenance  of  the  Savery-Pot  Hook,  Bostwick  Park,  and  Fruitland  Mesa  partic- 
ipating reclamtition  projects  under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act      0;«ss?d  250  to  6- ^) 

TT  R   inQ3q-  To  adont  conference  report  on  appropr  nt  ons  for  the  Depanment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  l»h5.    (i  assert .«»  10  u.j ,„--;,„, 

H  R  }to39-  To  adopt  the  Se  IXndment  to  the  dcfetise  bill  providing  35  percent  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels  aviilable  for  work  in  privat'-ly  owned  shipyards.    (Pa.ssed  186  to  1/8.) 

Quonun  call .   .......... 

Quorum  call '  ""'  '  

(.Quorum  call .- '  "'  

Quorum  call .''"ll " 

Quorum  call '_         " 

Quorum  call '_'_'_ 

(^uroum  call "  

H,j''R?s!'ll4.5":"t"o  promote  the"  maintenanceofintematiotiarpeaceand  security  in  southeast  .Vsia.    (Passed  416  to  ^^y; —  —;—;;";;; 

H  R™lT377:  To  s"t"rike  the  enacting  clause"from'tiieso"-cail"ed""antirwverty  bill.    (Defeated  1^ 

II  R  11377  (S.  2642) :  On  motion  to  substitute  the  text  of  S.  2642  which  modified  in  anumber  of  respects  H.R.  113, , ,  the  so-called  antipoveriy 
bill.    (Pa,ssed228tol90.)  


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Absent. 
Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

-No. 

I'resent. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Y.s. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 


Quorum  call. 

H.R.  11377:  On  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  m 

feated  117  to  19^i  ) 
H.R.  11377  (S.  2642):  On  final  pa.ssage  of  the  antipoverty  bill.    (Passed  226  to  185.) 

-1530 


order  tosubstitute  H.R.  11050,  the  Human  Resources  Development  Act  of  1964.    (De- 


Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present . 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Yes. 

Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
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No. 

Date 

217 

Aug.  11 

218 

Aug.  U 

210 

Aug.  12 

320 

Aug.  12 

221 
222 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 

223 
224 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 

225 
226 
227 
22S 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 

229 
230 
231 

Aug.  14 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 

232 
233 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 

234 
235 
230 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 

237 

Aug.  18 

238 
239 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 

3(0 

Ml 

242 
M3 
244 
34A 

246 
317 

348 


380 
251 
252 

253 
254 
255 
256 

267 
258 
250 


Aug.   19 

Aug.   19 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  20 

S«pt.    1 
Sept.    1 

Sept.    1 


3*0     Sept.   2 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  1' 

Sept.  Z 

Sept.  Z 

2B0     Sept.  Z 


2B1 
262 

263 
264 

265 


267 
268 

20v 
270 
371 
272 


Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Oct. 


206     Oct. 
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Oct. 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
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Voting  record  of  Refresenlative  Rolakd  V .  Lifonati,  7th  District  of  Illinoit — Continued 


October  s 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


H.R.  1927:  To  revise  the  pension  program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
li.R^'sOOO:  To^amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  require  the  CommLssloners  to  make  certain  findings  before 

issuing  a  sohcitation  permit.    (Passed  301  to  81.)  ^    ^  .„,  ,  ^     .   j  ,  .  ,      ,  , 

H  Re.<!  836-  To  grant  a  rule  for  consideration  of  S.  1451 .  conferring  iurlsdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  judgment  upon  certain  claims 

arlslne  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.     (Pa.'iscd  374  to  3.)  .,^  ,.<,  ,:  jo.n 

S   16^-  To  enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  its  share  of  exrenses  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  In 

Laos."    (Passed  268  to  89.) 

§"RMT2^'on  a' motion  torecoramitlowmrniVt'ee'th^^^  of'f"'<"'"^''l'f^f"*"°"  '^"'  ^  °^^"  '°  reduce  by  $2,';0,000,000  the  funds 

provided  for  research  and  development  by  NASA.    (Defeated  114  to  270.) 

H°R?m^"bn  a  motion  to  recommit  the  housing  billto  committee  in  order  to  add  a  provL^ion  permitting  FHA  to  continue  to  insure  loans 

H!R^12n.'>:*To  extend  and*^end  laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  cnnimunlty  fnclllllcs.    (Passed  308  to  68.) 

Quorum  o&ll -- - 

S.TfSf'To"  uVhoVue  an  IncreMein  rai»ldles  for  th^  fljhing  vessels  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  5  years  for 

h' R^^^^:'to  prSe^ ^additional  $10,000  for  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.    (Defeated  115  to  156.) 

Quorum  call 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
No. 

Pre-sent. 
No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 


202  to  151:  H  majority  required  to  suspend  rules.) 


Quorum  call . 

i^"lffl9^o  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  altered  by  the  Senate  to  provi,ie  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  beef.  veal,  and  mutton. 
H!R"MM:^o*adoSt^he  conference  rrport  on  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  oMipations  of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment ol  1962.    _(Defeated  183  to  194.)___^  __  ^^_  ^^^^ ^,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  a^„„i<:itinn  of  rerhxin  forelen  securities.     (Passed  221  to  147.).   . 


W  W  snoo-  To  adoDt  thewnferencTrcport  on  the  bill  Imposing  a  tax  on  acquisition  of  crtain  foreign  securities.     (Passed  : 
f -SJ^'  T,?„l»  thVi^nfcrBn^  rpr^rt^n  r       zuaranteelng  olectric  oonsti-Tiers  in  T'lcific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy  generated 
^-  \°?^i^^,^i*^^rl^L?r/nI?nT/ta'?hl^^^^^  consum^T^  In  othor  regions  reciprocal  priority.     (Passed  230  to  1.34.) 

S.  »)r9T'T^adS^i^  ~nf^renS?eSrt  rn'L°b^  Uws  rel.tln.  to  housln.,  ,xrban  renewal,  and  comnumity  facilities. 

H^R^S- T^Sopt  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11926,  the  bill  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Fedferal  courts  casea  involving  appor- 

n'R^S^Tode^'nyL^^h^^^  ^^^'^ ''' '°.'!'?;.-.:":::::::::::::::: 

Quorum  call -  -  '" ,  . 

l^n^To  prVvideforthe  estabilshmentof  a  NatlonalCouncllon  the  A 

XJiilted  States.     (Passed  213  to  135.)  

f'^TT'^'kispendraleV  and  pass  a  bUrto'pfovideVoVa'study'tode'termine  a  site  forconstructionof  a  sea-level  canal  between  the  Atlantic 

H^^U^:  To'S't'he  ITuid^iSi^o^prevent  or  minimis  Injury  to  fish  and  wQdlUe  from  the  use  of  insecticides  and  pesticides.    (Passed 

236toll0.) 

Quorum  call - " 

Quorum  call - — - 

I^rmw" ToV«;«;nimYtto"cotiiiiii"tte^\he'bili  amending  "the 

Which  may  receive  surplus  agricultural  products.     (Passed  J^  «"  '  • '  ) 
HJl.  12298:  On  final  pa«age  of  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Food-for-Peace  Act 
Quorum  call '  

i'^^^T^Veiimmit  to  comr.ittee  thebin  to-encoun,.e  physirians  and  (^^^  "^^i^  ]^,:77;il^^f'^'  '"^  '^'^''  '^'"^''  ^^'"'• 
mmtftl  programs  to  practice  in  areas  having  a  shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists.      D.featt-d  140  to  160.^ 

Quorum  call - - " !l"l!.!.!"i  1.^11-- - 

Quorum  call - -- "' 

ITi^  On  final  passage  of  the  supplementarappropriation  bill  of  I9t>5  iti  the  amount  of  $99S,6bo.OOO.  including  $750,000,000  for  the  antl 
poverty  program  and  $77,600,000  for  mass  transportation.     (Passed  JOH  to  103.) 

S^R^i^'^To'adopt'the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State' of  Wisconsinin  the  designation  and  ad- 

mm&llnof  ?he  Im  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     (Passed  ISO  to  110.) 

Quorum  call - -  --- - .     

S"rw^'1)Vadoptior  of  the  raleniaklng  in  ordeVthe  "corsid^  of  H.J."  Res:  "1183,  making  "continuing  appropriation  for  fiscal  1965. 

'^Defeated  159  to  193.)  

Quorum  call "" "" '"' 

^"wSr-rf/ec^^it  to  the  conference  "committee  thebllVioan^endthe^Nntlorw!"  Dp  to  delete  funds  for  in- 


(Passed  349  to  6.). 


.  call. 


Quorum 

h"r™K"to -a^ee  tothe  Senate  "amendment  to  the  snppl.m.ntal  appropriations  hill  providing  about  $5,000,000  for  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  being  In  an  impacted  area.     '  Pa-wd  21 


Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
1  Yea. 

1  Yes. 

I  Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 
Yc8. 

Present. 
Present. 
No. 

'  Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yea. 


'  Passed  '211  to  TS  i 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
Labor  conslating  of  the  fringe 
including  group  hospitalization,  dls- 
and  others  to  be  Included  In 
wage    determinations   under   the 
Act  Is  an  important  step  In  es- 
by  law — affecting  85  million  em- 
beneflts  are  a  form  of  compen- 
protectlon    afforded    to    the 
the  enactment  of  these  proposed 
_  carries  out  the  basic  purpose  of 
£acon  Act,  to  determine  prevailing 
labpr  practices,  and  customs  In  an 

y.    The  thotisands — over  four — 

funds  In  the  construction  Indtis- 

lui  ported  financially  by  the  employ- 

contrlf  utlona  of  a  certain  amount — gen- 

at  10  cents  per  hour — for  each 

In  excess  of  70  percent  of  the 


thise 
Ihe 
ly 


lea  ,llty. 


staring 
hotir. 


workers  In  this  Industry  are  so  covered,  as  a 
result  of  collective  bargaining,  the  fringe 
benefits  were  accepted  and  considered  In 
reality  as  an  Increase  in  compensation  In 
lieu  of  wage  Increases. 

The  States — eight — have  recently  added 
fringe  benefits  to  their  prevailing  wage  laws. 
In  certain  areas  employers  contribute  25  or 
35  cents  per  hour  to  these  health  and  wel- 
fare funds.  The  Industry  has  accepted  this 
type  of  contribution  as  a  bargaining  factor 
In  wage  disputes. 

These  costs  are  figured  by  the  employer  In 
bidding  for  projects.  It  is  a  significant  fig- 
ure In  dollars  and  cents  to  be  calculated  in 
the  employment  costs  under  the  contract. 
Contributions  by  the  employer  to  health, 
welfare,  pension,  apprenticeship,  and  train- 
ing plans  have  increased  steadily  because  of 
the  modem  trend  in  labor's  thinking  to  seek 


security  for  the  worker's  family  unit  and  hli 
old  age.  Therefore,  these  costs  should  be 
recognized  and  established  by  law  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  basic  figure  In  determination 
of  the  prevailing  wage  rate. 

MANMADE    LAWS   CAKNOT   DENT    RIGHTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  written  by  our  forefath- 
ers at  Philadelphia  after  a  series  of  con- 
ferences lasting  9  years — from  1780  to  17M. 
Although  the  Negro  was  considered  a  chat- 
tel, there  was  not  one  word  ln\the  Constitu- 
tion denying  him  as  being  a  rflember  of  tli« 
human  race. 

Later.  Lincoln's  Emanclptlon  Proclama- 
tion and  subsequent  articles  adopted 
through  procedures  established  his  BtatUi 
In  society  as  a  freeman  and,  consequently, 
restored    to    him    the    so-called    InallenabU 


^Tlgl 


196J^ 
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bta  that  all  statesmen  past  and  present 
-o  boastfully  and  with  forensic  splendor  rep- 
resent as  God-given  rights  to  God-fearing 
n^an  beings.  These  rights  are  Inherent  to 
tbe  members  of  the  human  race  and  could 
not  be  denied  by  statutory  law. 

Manmade  laws  cannot  negate,  deny  or 
disregard  these  rights. 

The  United  States  exemplifies  In  its  his- 
torical role  as  the  most  powerful  freedom- 
loving  nation  of  the  world  the  dream  of  every 
other  nation  of  freemen  whose  ambition  Is 
to  perfect  a  government  similar  to  our  own. 
And,  yet,  the  Issue  before  us  today  disturbs 
the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  our  democracy.  The  loyalty  of 
the  American  Negro  belongs  to  no  other  flag. 
His  lineage  can  be  traced  to  no  other  na- 
tion. He  was  a  captured  human  being.  Yet, 
100  years  after  his  emancipation  through- 
out the  land  he  Is  denied  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship and  the  opportunities  of  education, 
employment,  and  social  status  enjoyed  by 
bis  fellow  Americans.  We  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate this  condition.  We  must  act  now. 
We  must  implement  the  law  to  carry  out 
this  purpose.  It  is  a  mandate  that  we  can- 
not deny.  If  we  love  our  country,  our  fellow 
man  and  the  historical  tradition  of  respecting 
the  God-given  belief  In  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man  and  of  nations.  To  preserve  these 
rights,  millions  of  Americans  and  men  of 
our  allies  have  died — and  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  the  defense  of  these  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  peace. 

A  good  law  Is  that  law  enacted  for  a  certain 
intention  and  specific  purpose  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  public  Interest. 

In  its  purpose  it  can  be  regulatory  reme- 
dial, or  principled  In  terms  for  the  common 
good. 

Its  sociological  value  must  be  reflected  In 
its  effect  upon  the  masses  In  serving  their 
needs  and  Increasing  their  responsibilities 
to  society. 

H.R.  7152  would  meet  these  fundamental 
requirements  and  contribute  much  to  the 
advancement  of  our  social  well-being  and 
economic  strength, 

Mr.  Chairman,  provision  VI  is  the  strong 
core  of  this  bill.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  The  arguments  a^lnst  It  Eire  based  on 
the  question  of  the  abtise  of  power  as  against 
the  determination  that  men  must  abide  by 
the  law.  I  would  rather  that  we  wotild  not 
need  this  provision  in  the  bill,  but  where 
you  have  to  have  drastic  action  to  enforce 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  men,  then  you 
must  have  this  type  of  Instrumentation  in 
a  bill  that  will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

In  my  questioning  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  various  provisions  In  the  bill  we  came 
upon  a  discussion  of  this  provision: 

"Mr.  LiBONATi.  Of  cotirse,  on  the  other 
hand  you  said  that  sound  discretion  would 
control  any  activity  on  your  part  to  deter- 
mine the  values  of  destroying  the  whole  com- 
mimlty  school  system  where  they  had  In- 
tegrated, and  one  unit  had  not.  So  that  Is 
within  your  power  to  make  that  determina- 
tion. 

"Attorney  General  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  LiBONATi.  And  certainly  In  the  public 
interest,  no  one  need  give  you  guidance  on 
that,  because  you  are  a  man  of  Integrity 
and  understand  the  responsibilities  of  your 
position." 

Then  below  on  page  2758.  serial  4.  part  IV, 
October  15-16.  1963.  commenting  on  the 
question  of  the  Federal  assistance  programs : 

"Mr.  LIBONATI.  On  the  question  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  I  think  there  again 
will  come  Into  play  the  sense  of  discretion 
of  the  enforcement  officer  as  the  Attorney 
General,  who  makes  the  determination,  es- 
pecially affecting  matters  where  prejudice 
may  result  from  the  fact  that  labor  unions 
won't  cooperate  and  further  problems  will 
be  presented  to  Government  In  that  no  gen- 
eral  contractor    will    bid    being   confronted 


with  problems  with  labor  that  he  has  no 
control  over  In  activating  his  contract." 

This  section  VI  of  the  bill  Is  the  enforce- 
ment section  to  eliminate  all  the  prejudices 
practiced  against  the  Negro  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket. In  the  schools,  on  questions  of  relief 
and  other  questions.  Now,  you  can  dilly- 
dally all  you  want  to  with  the  questions  of 
reasonableness  of  this  provision  or  question 
the  wide  powers  of  discretion  of  the  officer 
who  has  been  given  the  authority  to  enforce 
it  or  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  bureau 
that  has  control  of  it,  but  you  have  to  rely 
on  the  sound  reason  and  the  analytical  evi- 
dentiary facts  developed  by  the  authority: 
certainly  the  sensible  decision  would  be  not 
to  disturb  a  whole  community  over  the  ques- 
tion of  a  departure  by  a  minor  unit  of  that 
community  as  Indicated  by  the  answer  of  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  as  above 
quoted.  This  provision  Is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  this  bill  If  you  are  going  to  write 
any  purposeful  bill  at  all.  The  conditions 
complained  of  do  not  affect  only  a  section  or 
part  of  this  country.  These  practices  are 
general  throughout  the  United  States.  Our 
southern  brethren  here  are  carrying  the 
brunt  of  criticism,  but  you  and  I  know  that 
some  of  these  practices,  especially  in  labor 
and  In  other  situations,  such  as  schools  and 
so  forth,  are  also  a  problem  in  the  North, 
and  If  you  are  In  any  way  honest  with  your- 
selves, you  win  either  vote  this  bill  for  the 
purposes  Intended,  or  you  will  abandon  It. 
You  have  here  in  this  provision  real  power 
for  enforcement,  and  provision  VI  does  it. 
You  can  leave  it  or  take  It.  If  you  are  honest 
with  tn^  people  you  are  trying  to  help,  If  you 
have  the  Integrity  within  yotirselves  to  deter- 
mine that  In  this  effort  you  are  going  to  do 
a  job  at  the  legislative  level  that  will  bring 
out  a  bill  that  will  give  these  people  basic 
confidence  in  what  you  believe  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished and  so  stop  their  criticism  of 
this  legislative  body  which  represents  their 
only  hope — then  do  not  let  them  feel  that 
we  are  only  making  empty  gestures.  This  is 
a  strong  bill  and  this  is  the  strongest  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  and  you  must  vote  for  this 
provision  if  you  vote  for  any  bill  to  meet  the 
age-old  problems  at  hand  affecting  loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans — crying  and  pleading  for 
equality  and  public  acceptance. 

TITLE     Vn:     EQtTAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VII:  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  treats  with  one  of  the 
most  widespread  forms  of  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  race — a  racial  discrimina- 
tion at  all  levels  of  employment,  professional 
or  otherwise.  This  one  factor  In  human 
relations  not  only  results  In  destroying 
economic  advancement  but  In  utter 
desperation  weakens  the  character  and  con- 
tributes to  the  many  social  Ills  that  beset 
many  of  the  Individuals  of  the  race.  A  bar 
to  employment  regardless  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  individual  whether  professional, 
technical,  or  mental  nullifies  the  spirit  of 
hope  In  hiunans  and  stifles  ambition  and 
reason. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  worthless 
of  further  pursuit  toward  realization  If  the 
Individual  whether  student  or  artisan  knows 
that  employment  opportunities  are  nil.  The 
right  to  vote,  to  be  served  one's  needs  In 
public  places  Including  accommodations,  de- 
segregation of  public  education,  receiving 
community  relations  service,  and  the  Fed- 
eral assisted  program  lever  of  forcing  con- 
formance mean  nothing  to  a  person  who 
has  no  Job  and  consequently  no  money.  We 
have  only  to  be  reminded  in  the  words  of 
the  greatest  humanitarian  of  our  time, 
President  Delano  Roosevelt,  that  every  man 
who  Is  quallflea  and  wants  to  work  should 
have  a  job  In  accordance  with  his  talents. 
The  Negro  Is  at  best  relegated  to  menial  and 
unskilled  emplo3mient  and  even  then  punc- 
tuated by  layoffs  and  rewarded  in  low  wages. 
All  over   America  this   indictment   stands. 


And.  further,  the  Negro  is  the  last  hired  and 
the  first  fired.  Promotional  practices  relegate 
the  Negro  to  bottom  levels. 

Financial,  institutions,  advertising  agen- 
cies. Insurance  companies,  trade  associations, 
management  firms,  and  publication  com- 
panies employing  young  prospects  are  the 
chief  offenders. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  prove  that 
there  are  three  times  as  many  heads  of  fam- 
ilies unemployed  among  the  nonwhltes  in 
comparison  to  the  whites.  Further  non- 
whites  represent  11  percent  of  the  total  work- 
ing force  yet,  25  percent  of  these  workers 
have  been  unemployed  for  the  long  period 
of  26  weeks  and  Increasing  progressively  at 
this  period. 

Nonemployment  rate 
[Percent  higher  than  white] 

In  1947. 64 

In   1952 92 

In   1957 105 

In  1962- 124 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nonwhltes 
are  employed  at  lower  salaries  and  less  desir- 
able jobs.  Seventeen  percent  of  nonwhltes 
have  white  collar  jobs  compared  to  47  per- 
cent of  the  whites.  Fotirteen  percent  of  non- 
whltes In  total  employment  are  unskilled 
labor — In  urban  areas — compared  to  4  percent 
for  the  white. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wlrtz,  stated  that 
Negroes  comprise  90  percent  of  the  nonwhlte 
population  and  receive  the  brunt  of  discrimi- 
nation. Of  all  professional  engineers — non- 
whltes— equal  one-half  of  1  percent — no  more 
than  3  percent — ^males — employed  In  each  of  ^ 
the  19  standard  professional  occupations' 
surveyed,  for  example,  accountants,  archi- 
tects, chemists,  farm  assistants,  and  lawyers. 
In  1960  there  were  250  professional  male 
Negro  architects;  the  largest  number  In  any 
of  the  19  professions  were  doctors — 4.500. 

Also  we  must  consider  that  for  many 
skilled  jobs  there  Is  a  dearth  of  qualified 
nonwhlte  applicants  due  to  the  patterns  of 
discrimination  practiced  that  discourage 
Negroes  from  registering  in  preparatory 
courses  in  a  field  that  excludes  members  of 
their  race. 

Even  if  this  discrimination  should  be 
ceased,  it  would  take  a  generation  to  rectify 
the  damage  in  the  ctirtallment  of  these  tal- 
ents through  economic  and  cultural  depriva- 
tion perpetrated  against  the  Negro.  To  per- 
mit a  continuance  of  these  practices  of  dis- 
crimination is  to  destroy  the  ambitions  of  a 
race  of  Americans  and  stunt  our  economy. 

Title  vn.  section  701(b).  states  that  the 
provisions  are  necessary  "to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  among  the 
States  and  with  foreign  nations"  and  to  ''in- 
sure the  complete  and  free  enjoyment  by  all 
persons  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities sectired  and  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Title  Vn  is  sim- 
ply supported  by  Congress  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations — article  1,  section  8,  clause  3. 

Title  vn  covers  employers  engaged  in  In- 
dustries affecting  commerce — ^Interstate,  and 
foreign  commerce  and  commerce  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  possessions. 

The  title  also  applies  to  employment  agen- 
cies procuring  employees  for  employers  and 
labor  organizations  engaged  in  such  Indus- 
tries. 

Unlawful  employment  practices:  Title  vn 
provides  that  it  Is  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  to  discriminate  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  con- 
nection with  emplosmient,  referral  for  em- 
ployment, membership  in  labor  organlza-. 
tions,  a  participation  in  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  programs — sections  702,  704. 

The  industries  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce are  covered  if  emplosrlng  100  persons 
or  more  dvu-lng  the  first  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  are  considered  employers 
and  after  the  second  year  of  the  act  having 
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Ion  consists  of  five  members 
staggered  5-year  terms  ap- 
>resident  with  the  advice  and 
Senate  created  to  administer 
than  three  from  the  same 

706a.     The  Commis- 

tmpowered  to  receive  and  in- 

of  discrimination  and   to 

conciliation  and  persuasion 

Involving  such  charges — 

Commission  has  no  pow- 

of  its  orders.    This  Is  the 

The  29  States  and  Puer- 

„     lome    legislation   designed    to 

en  ployment  opportunity  in  prl- 

Experience  in  this  field 

and    Its    local    commissions 

a  great  deal   can  be   accom- 

eving  fair  employment  oppor- 

sagacious     and     earnest 

ion,  and  conciliation. 

„..    In   the   case  of   refusal   to 
Commission  may  seek  relief  In 
district   court — section   707(b). 
does  not  act.   the  aggrieved 
e  permission  from  one  of  the 
to  file  a  civil  suit  himself  to 
section  707(c).     Thus  a  trial 
It  would  include  injunctions 
violations  and  orders  of  rein- 
in  some  cases,   payment  of 
(jo\irt — section  707(e). 
be  filed  in  complaint  that  has 
with  the  Commission  within  6 
occurrence — section  707(d). 
Df  State  and  local  commissions 
in  t.tle  Vn  and  present  State 
except  where  there  is  a  con- 
Federal    laws.      Further,    where 
are  effective,  the  Commls- 
_   agreements    with    the    State 
■efratn  from  prosecuting  such 
immlssion  is  authorized  to  use 
.  of  the  State  and  local  agen- 
ng  out  its  duties,  with  proper 
This  cooperation  is  highly 

date  of  the  act  In  order  to 

employment  agencies, 

.ganlzatlons    to    perfect    their 

jrocedures  is  set  at  1  year  after 


"Iowa,  formerly  a  State  with  a  hortatory 
nondiscrimination  law.  now  has  a  manda- 
tory provision  enforclble  by  criminal  sanc- 
tions   (Laws   of   Iowa,    1963,    ch.   330). 

"Vermont,  a  State  with  no  previous  non- 
discrimination statute,  now  has  a  manda- 
tory law.  enforclble  by  fine  for  willful  viola- 
tions   (Laws  of  Vermont,   1963,  No.   196). 

"We  are  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  Indiana,  a  State  with  mandatory 
provisions  only  for  public  contracts,  now 
has  a  generally  applicable  mandatory  statute, 
and  that  Hawaii,  a  State  which  formerly  had 
no  law,  now  has  a  generally  applicable  man- 
datory law. 

"A  revised  summary,  taking  Into  account 
these  changes,  show  that  25  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  mandatory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  private  employment  generally. 
(Of  course,  there  are  varying  exemptions  un- 
der these  statutes.)  These  States  are  Alaska, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vemiont,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

"Two  States.  Arizona  and  Nebraska,  have 
mandatory  provisions  relating  to  employ- 
ment on  certain  public  contracts. 

"One  State,  Nevada,  has  mandatory  pro- 
visions for  employment  on  public  contracts 
and  hortatory  provisions  for  other  private 
employment. 

"One  State,  West  Virginia,  has  only  hor- 
tatory provisions. 

"Thus,  in  all.  29  States  have  some  legisla- 
tion designed  to  effect  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  private  employment   ■ 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT   IN    THE    FTELD    OF   CIVU. 
RIGHTS 
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719(c). 

prepared  by  the  Department  of 

present  State  and  local  legls- 

the  following  data: 

passed   in    1963    has    altered 

situation  set  forth  In  the  Li- 

CoAgress  memorandum. 


Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7152  incorporates  Into 
the  law  of  our  land  provisions  of  a  drastic 
nature  that  call  for  direct  and  summary  law 
enforcement  In  the  field  of  civil  rights.  The 
appeal  for  fairplay  in  the  questions  affecting 
the  Negroes'  rights  is  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  to  service  In  public  accommodations, 
to  the  protection  under  constitutional  rights 
in  education;  the  discrimination  suffered  in 
federally  assisted  programs  and  at  all  levels 
of  employment  have  long  since  failed  to 
bring  about  the  needed  and  desired  change. 
Prayers  alone  did  not  .serve  the  purpose 
although  many  religious  groups  have  taken 
the  lead  in  sponsoring  reforms  toward  that 
end  in  recent  years. 

Certainly,  the  several  provisions  In  this 
bill  will  deter  the  corporations,  agencies,  and 
Individuals  who  are  the  chief  obstructionists 
from  their  longtime  illegal  and  widespread 
practices  of  discrimination. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  corrective  en- 
actments affecting  labor  unions'  programs 
that  are  inimical  and  prejudicial  to  Negro 
employment  and  job  training. 

The  enforcement  provision  if  properly  ac- 
tivated can  bring  about  a  practical  solution 
of  many  of  the  basic  problems  confronting 
the  Negro  due  to  unfair  practices  that  vic- 
timize him  in  everyday  life  and  activities. 
The  Commission  can  enforce  its  findings 
through  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Although  the  bill  in  Its  entirety  is  not  an 
answer  to  the  problems  that  beset  the  Negro 
race — Its  ultimate  purpose  can  be  realized— 
namely,  to  create  a  better  atmosphere  for 
the  Negro  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  an  American  citizen— and  pro- 
tect him  from  the  proselytizing  vultures  of 
society  that  scorn  them  as  members  of  our 
free  society. 

The  community  relations  service,  if  prop- 
erly administered,  can  alleviate  the  many 
problems  and  help  In  their  solution. 

No  matter  how  humble  one's  social  caste 
as  in  all  other  races  facing  poverty  condi- 
tions, encouragement  through  public  ac- 
cepunce  will  fortify  one  to  meet  any  social 
or  cultural  situation  that  one  may  experience. 


The  importance  of  the  Negro's  relation  to  the 
community  life  la  the  difference  between  be- 
ing ostracized  or  becoming  an  integral  part 
of  Its  civic  and  spiritual  life. 

No  one  should  deny  Negro  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  He  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community  and  can  render 
fine  contributions  to  its  operation  for  the 
good  of  the  comm\inity, 

A  strong  bill  shows  a  determined  and  last- 
ing effect  on  these  specific  purposes.  And  in 
this  instance  it  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  all  of  our  society.  This  effort  to  purge  a 
great  series  of  wrongs  against  our  fellow 
Americans  must  not  fail.  It  will  gjve  impetvis 
to  our  economy  and  raise  human  beings  to 
their  rightful  level  and  standards  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

God's  will  demands  that  this  be  done  for 
the  preservation  and  unity  of  our  Nation. 
Our  leadership  of  the  liberty-loving  nations 
of  the  world  would  be  secure  in  that  this 
total  effort  Incorporated  Into  law  by  Its  high- 
est legislative  body  proves  that  our  Nation 
practices  for  itself  what  it  preaches  for  free- 
men of  other  nations  to  follow. 

We  shall  mertt.  In  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  plaudits  and  blessings  of  all  God- 
fearing freemen  and  turn  back  the  pages  of 
our  history  100  years — accomplishing  that 
which  would  have  been  accomplished  if  our 
martyred  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
lived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  cut  plan  formulated 
at  the  suggestion  and  exhortation  of  our  de- 
ceased President  John  Kennedy  and  pres- 
sured Into  enactment  by  President  Johnson 
as  a  simple  and  direct  way  of  stimulating 
the  economy  and  Increasing  the  potential  of 
employment  for  the  SVi  million  unemployed 
by  putting  more  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
millions  of  consumer  spenders  thus  giving 
the  purchasing  public  who  keep  the  dollars 
circulating  from  merchant  to  banker  for  de- 
posit to  manufacturer — loans  for  production 
of  goods — to  merchants'  sales  shelves,  et 
cetera,  to  the  consumer  public  and  so  the 
cycle  continues  for  a  prosperous  business 
economy. 

Thus  the  Government  will  collect  more  in- 
come  and  excise  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  Government  estimated  In  1964  as  $5  billion 
although  the  late  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posals in  January  1963  have  been  changed  In 
some  Instances — by  reducing  some  rates  less 
than  he  had  suggested  and  "watered  down" 
the  raising  of  revenues  as  suggested  In  the 
reform    measure.     Still    the    administration 
predicts  that  by  1967  the  tax  cuts  will  help 
balance  the  Federal  budget — yielding  higher 
revenues  in  public  spyendlng  at  lower  rates. 
Presidents    Kennedy    and    Johnson    used 
every  method  of  aproach  to  stir  up  public 
support  behind  this  legislation.     The  politi- 
cal pressures  were  primarily  alleged  to  have 
been  used  In  measurable  quality  in  the  Sen- 
ate.    The  lightning  flash  by  President  John- 
son In  presenting  a  1965  budget  at  one-half 
the   estimated    deficit   of    the    1964   budget 
placed   the   conservatives   on   the   defensive, 
and  won  their  approval  and  confidence  that 
the  President's  pledge  would  be  carried  out 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.    The  House 
principle  thus  was   substantiated  by  Presi- 
dential action  in  exerting  a  restraint  In  Fed- 
eral spending.     The  signal  changes  were: 

First  The  taxation  of  capital  gains  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  was  deleted  by  the 
Senate  The  House  version  would  have  cost 
the  Treasury  $230  million  Income  annually. 
Second.  The  stringent  House  provision  for 
allowing  exclusion  of  sick  pay  from  caplUI 
income  was  slightly  changed  and  liberalized 
by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
Third  Deleted  Senate  provision  of  allowing 
tax  deductions  for  political  contributions  up 
to  $50  per  individual  and  $100  for  a  married 
couple  filing  a  joint  return. 

Fourth.  Estimated  Senate  provision  to  ex- 
tend benefits  of  the  head  of  a  household  to 
other  persons  who  are  not  now  qualified. 
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Fifth  Also  removed  Senate  provision  for 
t«x  subsidies  to  companies  that  Install  air 
Ind  water  pollution  equipment. 

Sixth.  Struck  out  provision — Senate — al- 
lowing disabled  persons  costs  of  commuting 
to  work.  Also  giving  $600  to  those  too  dis- 
abled to  work. 

seventh.  Sustained  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  gasoline  taxes.  Disallowed  deduc- 
tion on  drivers'  licenses,  taxes  on  autos,  alco- 
holic beverages,  tobacco,  and  selected  excise 

tjures 

Eighth,  Also  adopted  Senate's  liberal  pro- 
visions for  deductibility  of  child  care  cost  by 
working  wives. 

Ninth.  Adopted  the  House  provision  ex- 
tending from  5  years  to  an  indefinite  period 
the  time  during  which  taxpayers  may  carry 
forward  their  capital  losses. 

Tenth.  The  various  structural  reforms 
adopted  both  to  close  loopholes  In  the  law 
and  also  liberalize  other  areas  where  hard- 
ships result. 

Eleventh.  The  open  loophole  plugged  was 
the  elimination  of  the  4-percent  dividend 
tax  credit  while  doubling  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion to  $100  for  an  Individual  and  $200 
for  a  married  couple  filing  a  Joint  return. 

Twelfth.  An  Important  hardship  allevia- 
tion corrected  will  permit  low-Income  indi- 
viduals to  take  standard  deduction  above  the 
10-percent  maximum.  The  provision  will 
remove  about  11/2  million  persons  from  the 
tax  roll. 

Thirteenth.  Also  companies  will  be  allowed 
to  claim  depreciation  deductions  for  the  full 
cost  of  new  equipment  even  though  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost  is  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourteenth.  The  rules  were  tightened  for 
computing  oil  and  gas  deletion  allowances. 
Tax  benefits  were  also  restricted  for  corpo- 
ration executives  who  receive  stock  options. 
Fifteenth.  The  wage  earner  on  the  average 
will  receive  a  19-  to  20-percent  tax  cut  under 
the  bill.  The  withholding  tax  will  be  re- 
duced from  18  to  14  percent  bringing  an  In- 
crease of  $800  million  a  month  in  take-home 
pay. 

These  cuts  are  being  relied  upon  that  af- 
fect Individuals  and  corporations  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  by  consumer  spending  and 
business  investment  creating  jobs  and  pre- 
venting a  recession — without  Infiatlon,  which 
the  Congress  must  guard  against  by  holding 
down  the  future  appropriations  in  the  Fed- 
eral spending  program. 

Individual  tax  rates  will  be  reduced  from 
the  present  range  of  20  to  91  percent  to  a 
lower  range  of  16  to  77  percent  on  1964  In- 
come and  14  to  70  percent  on  1965  income. 

These  rates  will  not  affect  tax  returns  now 
being  filed  on  the  1963  Income. 

Thus  the  rates  for  an  Individual  average 
taxpayer  for  1965  will  be  20  percent  reduc- 
tion. Although  structural  reforms  will  raise 
more  revenues  than  are  lost,  the  effect  at 
most  win  be  1  or  19  percent  remaining  as  a 
tax  reduction. 

Corporation  rates  are  reduced  from  52  to  50 
percent  in  1964  Income  and  48  percent  In 
1965.  A  sharper  reduction  is  set  for  those 
corporations  earning  less  than  $25,000  per 
year. 

The  bulk  of  the  reduction  will  result  in 
1964  as  follows:  Considering  tax  reductions 
and  structural  changes  a  tax  reduction 
amounts  to  $11,480  million,  with  the  great- 
est amount  in  1964. 

Individuals  amount  estimate  $9,120  mil- 
lion of  the  reduction  and  corporations  $2,360 
minion 

Although  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided  for  more  revenue  raising  thus  cost- 
ing the  Treasury  about  $11.2  billion  and  the 
Senate  bill  as  passed — amended — $11.9  bil- 
lion. 

The  bill,  at  least  at  present  predictions,  is 
considered  the  answer  to  relieving  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  the  future — 1967 — 


and  create  more  or  maintain  physically  the 
prosperity  of  the  present  economy  in  excess 
of  $600  billion.  It  Is  expected  that  this  bill 
will  In  effect  add  some  $30  billion  to  our 
economy  in  1964-65 — and  thus  in  a  statistical 
projection  insure  a  balance  of  oxir  economy. 


RULEMAKING   OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily  the  Congress  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rulemaking  proce- 
dures of  Federal  agencies  if  formulated  to  set 
up  the  operative  conduct  of  its  business  both 
as  to  hearings  and  basic  programs  to  protect 
and  promulgate  the  public  Interest. 

H.R.  8316  seeks  to  clarify  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  by  reserving  to  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  deal  with  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
cast advertisements.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Congress  must  reserve  to  itself 
such  powers  that  inherently  cannot  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Congress  to  any  other  body  or 
agency  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Its 
legislating  basic  controls  or  rules  that  He 
only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Its  legislative 
prerogatives. 

The  determination  by  rules  of  the  FCC 
affecting  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
cast advertising  arrogates  to  this  body  con- 
trol over  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  Industry- 
its  revenue.  Certainly  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  Congress  abandon  its  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  industry  on  a  level  of 
regulatory  control  of  such  magnitude  as  sug- 
gested by  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an 
agency  that  owes  its  very  existence  to  the 
Congress  itself. 

This  bill  reiterates  the  principle  that  the 
Congress  reserves  unto  Itself  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
casting commercials.  It  would  be  unreason-^ 
able  to  vest  in  an  agency  of  Government  (or 
other  body)  such  broad  powers  of  authority 
in  making  regulatory  rules  so  as  to  transfer 
to  Itself  those  legislative  powers  that  even 
the  Congress  cannot  by  law  delegate  to  the 
FCC. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of  the 
legislation  that  its  passage  would  curb  needed 
powers  of  the  Commission  that  are  necessary 
if  regulation  of  the  industry  is  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  Further  that  although  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  delineate  the  applicable  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission,  yet  the  Com- 
mission in  reality,  In  order  to  serve  the  public 
interest  already  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
these  standards.  Thus  the  Commission  in 
adopting  the  rule  asserts  that  the  delegation 
of  power  by  the  Congress  in  the  1934  act  was 
in  reality  conferring  control  over  the  reve- 
nues even  though  determined  by  the  industry 
itself  under  its  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  industry  itself  regulates  the  revenue- 
producing  Income  to  maintain  its  operative 
costs.  Different  types  of  operating  stations 
are  subject  to  different  conditions  as  to  the 
time-hour  periods  and  weekday  preferences 
that  are  revenue  producing. 

The  FCC  Is  seeking  to  take  upon  Itself 
a  terrific  responsibility  in  a  field  that  at  best 
would  result  in  futile,  empty,  and  pointless 
gestures  irritating  to  its  membership — im- 
practical setups  of  rate  structure  for  adver- 
tising (Which  they  have  not  the  power  to 
establish)  charges,  thus  creating  chaos  in  the 
Industry. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to 
take  over  the  broadcasting  industry  then  this 
usurpation  of  control  over  its  business  rela- 
tionship with  its  patrons  and  customers  is  a 
sure  method  of  accomplishing  it  by  policing 
its  existence  for  a  takeover.  The  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  radio  and  televi- 
sion codes  proposed  by  the  Commission  for 
adoption  has  alerted  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  Its  important 
responsibility  to  the  public  Interest  as  well 
as  a  strong  determination  to  preclude  an 
agency  of  Government  regulatory  In  nature 


arrogating  to  itself  the  right  to  legislate.    Its 
powers  under  the  strict  interpretation  of  its 
mandate — act  of  1934 — given  by  the  Congress 
for  regulatory  purposes  must  not  be  changed 
by  Commission  Just  to  change  the  specific  in- 
tention of  a  congressional  act.    The  commit- 
tee has  done  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  great 
service  in  being  adamant  on  this  important 
question.    It  has  also  saved  the  Congress  and 
the  industry  the  greatest  headache  of  the 
age    In    protecting    the    public    interest    in 
time — to  say  nothing  of  protecting  free  enter- 
prise.    Regulation   of   a   business  does   not 
mean  Government  participation  and  inter- 
ference   in   the    management,    control,   and 
conduct   of   its   competitive   nature   in   ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  and  practices  of 
the  trade.    The  FCC  has  enough  troubles  now 
without  seeking  new  avenues  of  controversy. 
It  should  be  proud  of  its  honest  record  in  its 
specialized  field  of  endeavor — to  protect  the 
industry  against  autocratic  power  of  politics, 
the  organs  of  dissemination  of  information, 
and  without  the  tycoons  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  itself — all  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  industry  and  the  health  of  the 
industry.     Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  stations  that  are  operating  throughout 
the  Nation  that  are  conducted  free  of  adver- 
tising— fine      programs,      educational      and 
musical — but  with  few  viewers  in  compari- 
son to  the  commercially  supported  stations. 
Further  the  commercially  supported  sta- 
tions present  football,   basketbaU,  baseball, 
and  so  forth,  even  golf  and  tennis  matches — 
world  series  and  Olympics  as  well  as  wres- 
tling and  boxing  contests — without  financial 
commercial     support     these     presentments 
would  be  Impossible. 

The  advertising  programs  are  not  only 
interesting  but  strengthen  the  economy 
with  sales  of  gigantic  proportions — giving 
thousands  employment  and  setting  up  a  fine 
market  for  serviceable  articles  for  human 
use  and  consumption — to  say  nothing  of 
household,  autos,  radio  and  television  sets, 
and  other  innumerable  concoctions — medical 
and  otherwise — for  human  consumption. 
Pood,  cigars,  and  staple  EU-ticles  are  to  be 
seen  to  attract  business. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  escape  the  advertising 
media  Is  to  shut  off  the  set.  The  public 
exerts  a  strong  corrective  pressure  if  over- 
advertising  becomes  a  nuisance  by  closing 
off  the  market  appeal  felt  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  program.  The  sampling  of  the  public 
interest  in  programs  is  determined  through 
advertlskig  agencies  by  spot  checking  the 
viewing  audience.  The  artist  professions 
would  be  sadly  affected  by  FCC  interference 
at  the  advertising  level.  These  matters  re- 
fiect  the  public  interest.  Advertising  is  a 
stimulant  to  sales  of  genuine  products.  .Reg- 
ulation of  fraudulent  advertising  can  be 
dealt  with  by  other  agencies  of  Government 
to  protect  the  public.  A  favorable  vote  for 
this  legislation  is  a  protection  of  the  public 
interest  in  the  freedom  of  an  Industry  to 
conduct  Its  honest  business  without  Gov- 
ernment Interference. 


PROBLEMS    OP    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  requests  submitted  by  the  District  were 
in  line  with  the  cost  of  the  many  services 
rendered  the  public  through  its  agencies,  A 
thorough  study  of  the  requests  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  The  treatment 
accorded  the  requests  was  in  conformity  with 
the  economic  values  involved. 

The  budget  estimates  amounted  to  $357,- 
702,300  including  an  amendment  of  $1,850,- 
300.  The  appropriations  recommended  in 
this  bill  totaled  $338,205,200,  a  reduction  of 
$19,497,100  in  the  budget  requests — but  an 
Increase  of  $25,089,538  over  the  fiscal  figure 
in  1964. 

The  Federal  contribution  amoimts  to  $40,- 
720,000 — $37,500,000  to  the  general  fund — 
same  as  1964 — $2,047,000  to  water  fund,  and 
$1,173,000  to  the  sanitary  sewage  fund. 
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Metrojj^tan  police.  $283,000;  expenses  In- 
cident to  Viaugural  of  1966 — repayment  of 
loans  and  Interest.  $5,364,000. 

Capital  outlay  projects.  $55,887,000— In- 
crease of  $9,350,500—1964. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  meet  its 
obligations  In  making  fiscal  determinations 
In  accordance  with  the  Important  expansion 
needs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  District 
government.  The  enormous  sums  needed  and 
demanded  by  the  District  Commissioners  for 
expansion  of  the  school  system  both  in  per- 
sonnel and  buildings — the  welfare  for  the  un- 
fortunate on  relief  and  the  many  critical 
needs  of  the  majority  of  the  cities  In  the 
United  States  are  self-evident.  At  least  a 
new  attitude  has  evinced  Itself  In  the  com- 
mittee deliberations.  The  results  are  at  least 
exemplary  of  a  new  look  at  the  problems  of 
the  city  we  love,  our  Capital  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  make  further  progress  In 
the  near  futtire  toward  remedying  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  five  Commissioners 
who  have  labored  in  this  beautiful  city. 

TO  INCREASE  VOLtJNTEEXS  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  9666  Is  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $115  million  to  finance  the  Increase 
In  the  number  of  volunteers  ftom  10.500  to 
14,000.  To  meet  these  financial  obligations 
the  committee  recommended  the  Increase — 
the  appropriation  for  1964  was  $95,963,971. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Peace  Corps 
since  its  Inception — March  1,  1961 — have 
astounded  even  those  who  as  sponsors  ex- 
pected only  a  long-range  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  present  46  countries 
overseas  being  serviced  by  the  6.976  volun- 
teers and  trainees.  The  successful  efforts 
of  these  emissaries — primarily  made  up  of 
engineers  and  teachers — to  teach  and  help 
the  common  people  meet  their  problems  of 
everyday  life  at  the  local  level. 

In  appreciative  numbers  these  college- 
trained  persons  are  now  ©iJKatlng  at  their 
respective  tasks  In  Afrlca-^mong  17  na- 
tions. 2,257  in  number— the  Far  East — 4  na- 
tions and  2  provinces — 1.187;  Near  East- 
south  Asia — 8  nations,  825;  and  Latin 
America  17  nations— 2,707;  a  total  of  46 
countries  with  458  In  training— a  total  of 
6,518  emissaries  functioning  making  a  grand 
total  of  6.976. 

Their  assignments  are  varied  as  follows: 
428  in  agricultural  extension.  1,218  rural 
and  324  in  urban  community  action.  In  the 
field  of  education  including  elementary.  615; 
secondary.  2.086;  university.  309;  adult,  7: 
vocational.  141;  physical.  168.  totaling  3,386. 
Other  categories  Include  health.  529;  multi- 
purpose. 63;  and  public  works,  165.  There 
are  also  In  training  In  these  various  employ- 
ments 878  individuals  making  a  grand  total 
of  6,991  of  whom  4.280  are  men  and  2,711 
women. 

The  Nation's  recipient  of  these  services 
have  Indicated  a  high  sense  of  appreciation 
and  with  few  exceptions  have  requested  a 
substantial  larger  number  of  volunteers  to 
be  given  assignments  to  them. 

In  the  3  years  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
functioned  it  has  demonstrated  Its  need  and 
Its  contribution  to  the  peace  and  economi- 
cal progress  of  all  the  nations  that  were  for- 
tunate to  receive  the  services  of  their  skilled 
talents. 

Although  many  brilliant  leaders  both  In 
its  professional  and  educational  ranks  have 
made  possible  Its  exemplary  record— there  Is 
one  person  who  has  lived  Its  very  existence 
at  every  level  of  Its  climb  to  universal  ac- 
ceptance as  a  worthwhile  project— he  forded 
the  stream  of  political  pressures  that  result 
from  any  new  programing  needing  appro- 
priated public  moneys. 

Further  he  sold  his  dream  of  Its  success 
to  the  Congress.  He  spelled  out  the  adven- 
ture of  a  lifetime  to  the  spirited  youth  of 
our  colleges  whose  ploneeric  spirit  permeates 


every   effort  of  the  Peace   Corps  programs. 
He  made  good  on  evA|r  promise  that  he  made 
to    the    Congress;    first,    that    the    behavior 
overseas  would  be  exemplary;  that  the  vol- 
unteers would  live  at  normal  levels  in  their 
new  habitat;  that  the  emissaries  would  work 
with   the   natives   and   fit  in  with   the  llfs 
of  the  community;   that  in  every  way  their 
work   and  travel  would  be  comparative  to 
the  United  States  in  an  austere  manner.    Be 
has  earned  the  respect  and  commendation 
of  every  American.     His  confidence  in  the 
salutory    effects   of    the    program   has   been 
realized  as  far  as  the  contributions  made  by 
the   volunteers  to   the   betterment  of  local 
conditions  both  in  educational,  farm,  and  en- 
gineering accomplishments.     These  messen- 
gers of  good  will  have  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact   upon    the    nationals    that    they   have 
served  so  well.    As  to  the  question  of  their 
Impact  upon  the  peace — 3  years  Is  a  short 
time  to  determine  what  effect  their  activi- 
ties will  have  upon  that  score.    But  we  can 
at  least  feel  that  the  improvement  of  local 
cdndltions  in  living  will  in  the  end  have  a 
total   effect  upon   the   community,  and  by 
example  influence  the  several  communities 
creating  a  unified  effort  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living.    Men  will  fight  to  keep  their 
national  Identity  and  protect  their  commu- 
nity when  the  enj03rment  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  life  are  theirs  for  the  asking. 

Education  and  training  in  all  fields — voca- 
tional or  otherwise — builds  up  the  economy 
and  Increases  employment  and  results  In 
prosperity  of  all  the  people.  Tyranny  does 
not  thrive  where  the  family  tie  Is  strong  and 
men  have  opportunity  to  improve  their  lot 
In  life  and  give  opportvmltles  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  leadership  ex- 
emplified by  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.  He  has  operated 
the  program  with  a  view  to  strict  economy 
and  returned  some  in  the  \ise  of  appropri- 
ated funds  set  up  for  its  purposes.  I  desire 
to  reiterate  what  I  stated  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Director  Shriver — Congressional 
Record,  volume  107,  part  4.  page  5282. 

"The  Peace  Corps  is  in  good  hands  with 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  former  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  city  of  Chicago,  as  Its 
Director." 

And  further  In  the  dally  Congressional 
Record,  House,  page  A1572.  In  a  discussion 
of  the  Peace  Corps  on  its  first  anniversary: 

"The  members  of  the  Corps  have  quietly 
asstimed.  each  In  his  or  her  individual  ca- 
pacity, the  responsibilities  under  a  personal 
assignment — the  efficiency  of  each  operation 
has  earned  merited  praise. 

"Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver  presented  a 
review  of  the  Peace  Corps'  activity  on  the 
NBC-WRC  television  program,  Saturday 
night,  February  24.  He  stated.  'They  tell  us 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  achieving  a  very 
Important  success  at  the  local  level  in  these 
foreign  countries.  Certainly,  we  In  Washing- 
ton hope  that  it  la.  And  we  hope  that  many 
more  Americans  will  volunteer." 

"The  great  humility  of  Director  R.  Sargent 
Shriver  is  reflected  in  this  understatement, 
for  the  tremendous  number  of  requests  for 
more  Corps  assignments,  by  the  host  nations 
and  others.  Is  indicative  of  the  great  demand 
for  their  exceptional  services." 

LEVTINO    or   TAX — H.R.    8000 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  8000  la 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  an  American  investor  or 
purchaser  of  a  foreign  stock  or  bond,  only 
if  his  or  her  purchases  are  made  from  a  for- 
eigner. The  tax  will  reduce  the  outflow  into 
these  securities  In  a  projected  determina- 
tion—first  half  of  1963— of  from  $iy4  million 
to  $lMi  million:  during  the  last  6  months 
of  1963  a  savings  of  $1.8  billion. 

The  tax  was  proposed  because  of  the 
critical  results  suffered  in  the  purchases  by 
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.^•ricans  in  the  first  half  of  1963  of  nearly 
^mion— practically  doubling  the  rate  of 
TLn  and  UipUng  the  rate  of  Investment  in 
\m\  Thus  our  international  payments 
^tme  a  critical  problem  In  an  endeavor 
ifWance  our  international  payments  and 
ILTa  determining  factor  in  the  payment 
^ITflclt  of  $5  billion  at  the  annual  rate  in  the 
JSnd  quarter  of  1963-a  rate  which  could 
!!^be  sustained.  A  limitation  date  of  De- 
^ber  31,  1965,  considered  a  sufficient  time 
interval  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
^s-the  imported  opportunities  for  in- 
L^ent  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
'rL  lorelgn— and  further  the  accompUsh- 
iciof  the  goal  of  $1  billion  In  Government 
expenditures  overseas.  ^     .     ,= 

ITtie  tax  rate  on  foreign  bonds  is  15  per- 
cent while  the  rate  is  graduated  from  2.75 
to  15  percent  on  foreign  bonds  depending 
uDon  the  time  of  maturity.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  raises  the  cost  of  foreign  borrowing  in 
the  United  States  by  about  1  percent  per 
™ar  There  Is  no  tax  if  the  foreign  secvurity 
L  purchased  by  another  American.  The 
brokerage  agencies  function  in  this  capacity. 
The  American  holder  of  foreign  stock  can  sell 
It  m  the  market  designated  for  such  sale  and 
escape  the  15 -percent  charge  on  the  value  of 
bis  or  her  stock.  If  a  purchase  is  made  from 
a  foreigner  he  is  subject  to  the  tax.  One 
liable  for  the  tax  must  file  a  quarterly  In- 

tgjegt failure  to  do  so  results  In  a  fine  of 

$1000  as  well  as  a  criminal  penalty  for  a 
willful  failure  to  file— similar  to  violation  Im- 
posed In  the  case  of  tax  returns. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  are  in 

conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  bill: 

"Question.  Can   an    American   escape   the 

tax  by  purchasing  foreign  securiUes  outside 

the  coimtry? 

"Answer.  No.  The  liability  for  tax  is  in- 
curred whether  the  purchase  frcan  a  foreign- 
er Is  made  within  or  outside  the  United 
States.  Enforcement  o^  this  requirement  wUl 
be  comparable  to  enforcement  of  income  tax 
provisions  applicable  to  Americana  Uving 
abroad. 

"Question.  Must  information  returns  be 
filed  by  brokers? 

"Answer.  Brokers  will  be  required  to  re- 
port purchases  by  them  on  behalf  of  custom- 
ers who  are  liable  for  the  tax. 

"Question.  Are  brokers  required  to  with- 
hold the  tax  on  the  purchase  of  foreign 
seciirities? 

"Answer.  No.  The  American  purchaser 
must  file  a  return  and  pay  the  tax. 

"Question.  How  does  the  seller  establish 
that  he  is  an  American? 

"Answer.  Certificate  of  American  owner- 
ship forms  have  been  supplied  on  which 
sellers  certify  that  they  are  Americans,  and 
purchasers  from  them  are  not  subject  to 
the  tax.  These  forms  mvist  be  filed  with  the 
seller's  broker,  and  a  single  form  can  sufiftce 
for  an  entire  brokerage  account. 

"Question.  Does  the  bill  provide  penalties 
for  executing  false  certificates  of  American 
ownership? 

"Answer.  The  willful  flUng  of  false  certifi- 
cates of  American  ownership  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"Question.  What  Is  the  effective  date  of 
the  tax? 

"Answer.  The  tax  applies  to  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  made  on  or  after  July  19, 
1963.  This  effective  date  is  necessary  to 
avoid  an  acceleration  of  foreign  borrowings 
during  tbe  period  in  which  Congress  is  con- 
sidering the  proposal,  which  might  cause 
Irreparable  damage  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  the  short  term.  In  the  case  of 
purchase  made  on  stock  exchanges,  August 
17, 1963,  is  the  effective  date. 

"Question.  Why  does  the  bill  apply  to  out- 
sttmdlng  as  well  as  new  issues? 


"Answer.  Inclusion  of  outstanding  issues 
within  the  bill's  coverage  will  achieve  bal- 
ance-of-payments  savings  of  as  much  as  $500 
million  annually  and  prevent  substitution  of 
untaxed  outstanding  securities  for  taxed  new 
issues.  If  the  tax  did  not  apply  to  both  new 
and  outstanding  securities,  it  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  matter  for  foreigners  to  sell 
Issues  which  they  now  hold  on  a  tax-free 
basis  to  Americans  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
Invest  In  new  issues. 

"Question.  Why  does  the  tax  apply  to  both 
stocks  and  bonds? 

"Answer.  Stocks  are  an  alternate  means 
of  raising  capital  for  private  foreign  bor- 
rowers and  failure  to  Include  them  might 
cost  $500  to  $600  million  annually  in  out- 
flows. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  all  foreign  debt  obligations,  regard- 
less of  maturity? 

"Answer.  The  tax  does  not  apply  to  pur- 
chases of  obligations  with  less  than  3  years 
remaining  to  maturity.  These  short-term 
obligations  play  an  Important  role  in  financ- 
ing U.S.  exports. 

"Question.  Will  the  tax  have  a  restrictive 
effect  on  U.S.  exports? 

"Answer.  The  bill  has  been  carefully  drawn 
BO  as  not  to  interfere  with  export  financing, 
since  an  increase  in  exports  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  reducing  the  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  pajnnents. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  direct 
investments  made  by  U.S.  firms  in  foreign 
corporations? 

"Answer.  No  tax  is  due  If  the  American  firm 
owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  the 
purchase  brings  ownership  to  10  percent  or 
more,  of  the  foreign  corporation  since  di- 
rect Investment  of  this  type  implies  active 
participation  In  the  management  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  and  Is  not  concerned  with 
interest-rate  differentials. 

"Question.  How  does  the  bill  affect  bank 
loans? 

"Answer.  Commercial  bank  loans  are  ex- 
cluded from  tax  if  made  by  a  bank  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  commercial  banking 
business.  This  exclusion  recognizes  the  im- 
portant role  of  commercial  banks  in  financ- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  the  international  busi- 
ness of  American  firms. 

"Question.  What  is  being  done  to  prevent 
use  of  the  bank  exclusion  to  avoid  the  tax 
on  otherwise  taxable  borrowings? 

"Answer.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
abuse  of  the  bank  exclusion,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  collection  of  data  on  foreign  bank 
lending  to  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  this  exclusion  should  be  continued 
and,  if  not,  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  modified. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  purchases 
of  securities  of  less  developed  countries? 

"Answer.  No.  The  bill  excludes  from  tax 
purchases  of  governmental  securities  of  less 
developed  countries  as  well  as  securities  of 
companies  doing  the  bxUk  of  their  business 
in  less  developed  countries. 

"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  new  is- 
sues of  all  developed  countries? 

"Answer.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  exempt  new  issues  of 
a  foreign  country  where  he  determines  that 
application  of  the  tax  to  the  securities  of 
that  country  imperils  or  threatens  to  Imperil 
the  stabUity  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  In  such  a  case,  the  United  States 
would  want  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  inter- 
national payments  system  since  this  could 
bring  serious  damage  to  our  own  economy 
as  well  as  to  ol-her  countries.  Such  action 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  to  help  promote 
exchange  stability. 


"Question.  Is    it   expected    that    this    au- 
thority will  be  exercised? 

"Answer.  It  is  anticipated  that  new  Cana- 
dian issues  will  be  exempted  from  tax. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  US. 
balance-of -payments  gains  we  sought  will  be 
sacrificed  since  the  Canadians  have  under- 
taken not  to  borrow  In  the  U.S.  market 
amounts  that  would  increase  their  interna- 
tional reserves.  The  exemption  can  be  re- 
voked or  limited  if  Canadian  borrowings 
exceed  amounts  required  to  maintain  their 
International  reserves  and  reach  the  ab- 
normally high  levels  of  1962  and  early  1963. 
"Question.  Does  the  tax  apply  to  foreign 
companies  controlled  by  Americans? 

"Answer.  The  bill  excludes  from  tax  for- 
eign corporations  traded  on  U.S.  stock  ex- 
changes if  the  principal  market  is  in  the 
United  States  and  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  stock  is  owned  by  Americans. 

"Question.  What  is  the  expected  revenue 
from  the  tax? 

"Answer.  It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will 
result  in  an  annual  revenue  gain  of  up  to 
$30  million  in  a  full  year  of  operation." 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  our  economy 
In  that  the  reduction  of  Investments  (bonds 
and  stocks)  abroad  will  serve  to  prevent 
the  depletion  of  our  gold  reserves  and  re- 
duce the  outflow  of  our  monetary  deficits  as 
a  result  of  heavy  foreign  investments. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.    Chairman,   the   laudable   purpose   of 
H.R.  8070  establishing  of  a  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  to  study  laws  and  pro- 
cedures  relating    to   the    administration   of 
the  public   lands   of  the   United  States  to 
correlate   the  same  with   a  view  of   proper 
revision    to    meet    the    current    needs    and 
future   development  of   their  uses  for   the 
American  people   in  the  public  interest,  is 
surely    needed.      A    Commission    alone    can 
serve  the  purposes  Intended  to  accomplish 
these  merited  goals.     No  committee  of  the 
Congress  could  possibly  amass  and  analyze 
the  tremendous  research  material  joe^essary 
to  assimilate  and  codify  the  leglsUttive  spec- 
ificity    under     this     public     resi>onslbillty. 
Members   chosen    must  be   expert  In   their 
training  in  order  to  comprehend  the  proper 
revisions    and    other    purposes    Included    in 
H.R.  8070  provisions. 

The  Commission  consists  of  19  members 
selected  as  follows: 

Three  minority  and  majority  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  A  similar  number  as  above 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Six 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — excludes  those  holding  Fed- 
eral appointment  within  1  year  of  consider- 
ation— also  anyone  holding  an  appointment 
or  position  with  the  executive  branch  of 
Government — time  waiver  not  to  exceed 
130  days  of  the  previous  365-day  period. 

The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the 
18  members.  Vacancies  are  filled  in  similar 
manner  as  respective  appointments.  One  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  respective  ap- 
pointing officer  of  the  Congress  shall  be 
designated  as  a  senior  member.  The  organi- 
sation meeting  will  be  called  by  these  senior 
members.  Ten  members  are  considered  a 
quorum  to  do  business — a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings.  Only  Members  of  the 
Congress  shall  serve  without  pay.  but  will 
receive  reimbursement  for  travel  and  sub- 
sistence. Others  receive  $50  per  diem  when 
actually  performing  services — also  reimburse- 
ment for  travel  and  subsistence.  Twenty- 
five  additional  members  will  be  representa- 
tive of  those  Interested  in  public  lands. 

The  Commission  Is  given  full  powers  to 
carry  out  its  purposes — subpena  of  wit- 
nesses and  documents — not  to  be  served  for 
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definition  of  public  lands, 
Indian  lands — lands 
or  temporarily  withdrawn,  re- 
wlthheld  from  private  approprla- 
under   public   land   laws 
„  laws,  outstanding  interests 
States  in  lands  patent,  Con- 
or otherwise,  under  the  public 
nttional  forests,  and  the  sxirface 
_,  resotirces  of  all  such  laws,  in- 
disposition, restriction,  or  dls- 
the  mineral  resoxirces  in  lands 
ippropriate   statutes,    treaty   or 
inatlon  as  being   under"  the 
United  States  in  the  Outer 
Shelf. 
I  snactment  of  E.R.  8070  will  per- 

afBrmation    of    the 

the  United  States  in  treating 
lands  in  all  matters  concerning 
out  of  the  public  interest.  It  Is 
a  4-year  study  will  contribute 
formulation  of  the  future  policy 

In  treating  with  public 

.  relation  to  the  public  Interest. 
concerned  with  public  lands 
liaison  representative  to  work 
ct)mmis8ion  staff.  The  Commls- 
Its  report  to  the  President  and 
December  31,  1967,  and  ceases 
on  June  30,  1968. 

and  its  distinguished  chair - 

[entleman    from    Colorado    [Mr. 

ire  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 

roach  to  solve  an  intricate  and 

of  controversy  in  Government — 

of  Interior  under  the  posi- 

of  Hon.  Stewart  Udall  have 

sought  congressional  action  In 

Qovemment  operation.    His  ac- 

Jemize  the  Department   of   the 

both  its  operational  and  Its  im- 

ror  the  publici  acceptance  of  Its 

purposes  in  I  the  uses  of  lands 

are  a  credit  to  our  national 

the  recreational  services  of  the 

and  the  conservation  of  public 

fijttue  generations  of  Americans. 
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,  HH.  8986,  the  Federal  pay 

in  reality  a  pay  readjustment 
'  The  $545  million  measure  is  sup- 
he  administration  and  executive 
.  leaders  throughout  the  Nation. 
for  an  Increase   in  pay  for   1.7 

employees  and    an  in- 

000  in  the  salaries  of  Members 
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raises  for  PedTal  executives  and 
are    in    conformity    with    those 
by  private  Industry  for  compara- 
The  last   pay   raise   voted — 
„  this  principle  as  a  basic  con- 
future  legislation  at  this  level. 
the  Government  employees  have 
congressional  enactment  10 
590,000    postal    employees    re- 
percent  Increase  and  other  em- 
_bertng  1.1  million — classified  and 
!-collared  help — received  4.86-per- 
All  throughout  the  history 
by  the  Congress  the  greater 
activated  by  the  better  orga- 
groups  of  employees,  thus  the 
or   political   advantages   of   pres- 
,    in    a    superficial    and    loose 
of  the  problem  as  a  study — no 
,        figures  developed   between   In- 
cjmpensatory  tables  of  wages  and 
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those  of  Government  workers  thus  estab- 
lishing a  basic  relationship  between  the 
Federal  salary  system  and  those  of  industry, 
as  reflected  In  comparative  employment  sta- 
tistics prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  In  their  statistical  tables,  which 
estimate  the  average  annual  adjustments  of 
between  2ij  and  3  percent  will  establish  the 
comparability  law  In  Government. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  comparability 
principle  In  fixing  of  Federal  salaries  wUl 
effect  a  50-percent  decrease  In  the  expense 
Incurred  In  Increased  salary  expenses. 

The  BLS  survey  o^"  1961-62  Is  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  rates  in  the  bill.  A  1962-63 
study  advocated  a  3-percent  Increase  above 
those  of  the  administration  In  Federal  pay. 
but  also  recommended  a  cut  In  the  salaries 
of  the  middle  and  higher  bracketed  em- 
ployees— below  the  1961-62  figures. 

The  administration  approves  the  bill  with 
the  reservation  that  In  the  future  a  bill  to 
correct  the  Inequities  In  the  middle  and  top 
grades  be  enacted  to  fulfill  the  principle  of 
complete  comparability  with  similar  posi- 
tions In  industry  and  business. 

As  far  as  the  Judges  of  the  courts  no  one 
can  deny  that  their  JudiclAl  abilities  and 
talents  would  In  private  fields  of  their  pro- 
fession earn  far  more  than  their  Federal 
salaries. 

An  equally  Important  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  for  an   Increase  of  $10,000  for  the 
Members  of   the   Congress-  the   uninformed 
citizen    would    be    critical    of    the    Congress 
voting  a  pay  raise  for  its  Members  at  what 
critics  say  Is  an   111  opportune   time   period 
when  the  financial  stability  of  the  Nation  Is 
continuing  in  the  deep  red  side  of  the  ledger; 
and  all  sorts  of  suggestions  in  public,  busi- 
ness, and   political  circles  are   advanced   on 
theories  to  secure  a  total  economic  conserv- 
atism m  Government  spending. 
•    Just  what  Is  the  financial  situation  con- 
fronting the  Members  of  the  Congress  rela- 
tive to  questions  Involving  the   inadequacy 
of  the  present  level  of  salary'!'    Although  the 
present  salary — $22,500 — appears  to  the  same 
as  substantial  sum  as  compensation  for  the 
Federal  services  at  this  level — yet  few  citi- 
zens realize  the  terrific  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  meeting  the 
financial  responsibilities  of  this  office. 

To  begin  with  the  Income  tax  retention 
as  the  part  of  the  Government  amounts  the 
average  case  of  one  married  with  one  de- 
pendent at  17 '2  percent  of  salary  equal  to 
about  $3,800  per  year. 

The   contributions  at   all   levels  of   chari- 
ties and  programs  for  medical  research  aid 
foundations,  school  groups  visiting  Washing- 
ton, travel  fares — incidental  to  required  re- 
turn to  attend  district  functions  and  con- 
gressional business;  further  the  maintenance 
of    two    homes    and    offices    far    beyond    the 
Government  allowances.     No  small    item   Is 
the  wide  range  of  gifts,  donations,  and  emol- 
uments given  to  constituents,  and  services — 
tips  and  cab  fares.     Further  the  obligations 
of  a  political  nature  Including  the  contribu- 
tions   to    churches,    medical    programs,    and 
above  all  the  dinners  to   visitors  In  Wash- 
ington.   Substantial  sums  are  also  a  needed 
outlay  of  71  i  percent  of  salary  for  the  pen- 
sion fund  and  policies  Insuring  life  at  $10 
to  $12  per  month  and  health  at  $10  to  $12  per 
month  for  family  protection.     Many  of  the 
Members  who  are  elected  from  districts  sans 
political  organizations  must  wholly  finance 
their  own  political  units  In  order  to  perfect 
a    working    and    functioning    campaign    for 
their  election.     Many  are  In  a  serious  finan- 
cial condition  due  to  the  heavy  costs  between 
yearly  interval  campaigns  each  2  years.    The 
Members  with  growing  families  are  beset  with 
problems  of  school  and  college  tuition,  also 
subsistence  costs  of  education. 


Unless  the  salary  increase  as  proposed  in 
this  legislation  In  a  few  years  only  persona 
of  affluence  can  be  expected  to  place  their 
names  upon  the  lists  as  candidates  for  con- 
gresslonal  office. 

There  are  less  than  1.600  offices  and  posi- 
tions covered  In  the  congressional,  executive 
and  judicial  salary  provisions  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  $15.7  million  and  represents  but 
2.6  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  bill.  These 
changes  have  been  recommended  strongly 
by  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  both 
in  Government  and  private  life.  The  bill 
establishes  basically  a  sound  salary  system 
for  all  levels  of  Government.  Also,  the  con- 
tinued application  of  the  comparability  prln- 
ciple  to  salaries  of  postal  and  other  career 
Federal  employees  depends  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis on  the  salary  levels  of  Federal  executives, 
judges,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Fair  and  substantial  salaries  will  retain 
In  the  Government  employ  executives  in  key 
posts — judges  of  high  repute  and  talented 
abilities,  authorities  In  their  profession — and 
attract  and  continue  at  the  legislative  level 
of  Government  capable  and  skilled  legisla- 
tors and  Individuals  who  are  nt  to  accept  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  the  office  and  In 
dedication  to  this  service  are  not  beset  by 
financial  deficits  in  their  public  and  family 
obligations. 

The  committee  In  its  proposal  has  pre- 
sented a  realistic  bill  In  H.R.  8986  as  a  re- 
sult of  long  study  and  thorough  research  of 
the  problem.  My  compliments  and  appre- 
ciation are  extended  to  Its  Illustrious  Chair- 
man Tom  MtniRAY  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  their  Inestimable  valued  contribution  to 
the  perfection  of  good  sound  Government 
operation  Insuring,  through  efficient  and  In- 
telligent personnel,  a  strong  functioning 
Government. 

APPROPRIATIOKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations should  be  congratulated  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  cost  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  Includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  1965  and  ex- 
cluding the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Southeastern 
Power  Administration;  the  bill  provided  a  net 
increase  over  the  1964  appropriation  of  1 
percent— a  net  Increase  of  $9,439,100. 

As  to  revenues  earned  It  was  projected  that 
the  activities  are  forecast  to  bring  In  a  stim 
equal  to  $687,900,000— an  Increase  of  $90.2 
million  over  1964. 

The  most  Important  responsibilities  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  and  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  are  embodied  In  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation— the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  care  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  of  our  public  lands— so  ably 
accomplished  In  this  administration  by  ter- 
rific activities  of  modern  methods  and  the  in- 
telligent progressive  Ideas  of  our  former  col- 
league. Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  and  his  ef- 
ficient and  talented  staff  of  workers  Identi- 
fied with  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Its  related  agencies. 

It  is  significant  that  the  committee  has 
provided  wide  reforms  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion especially  for  the  Indian  children  as 
well  as  other  developments  In  Indian  pro- 
grams expanding  their  activities  and  bene- 
fits—approximately one-third  of  the  aopro- 
prlatlon  figures  are  adapted  to  Indian  affairs. 
Also  the  necessary  Implementation  for  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  establishment 
of  the  President  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-260  approved  earlier  this  year— Jan- 
uary 23,  1964 — this  is  the  accomplishment  of 
another  milestone  In  the  establUhment  of  a 
cultural  center  whose  activities  will  reflect 


.H-  reaUzatlon  of  the  realistic  dream  of  our 
J^d  President,  whose  classical  mind 
■*^T^^»d  the  great  contributions  to  the 
•liCl  pro^esf  Of  the  Natlon-fltUngly 
Siting  from  the  Capital  City  of  the 
S^itpd  Stetes.  There  is  no  question  that 
^^the  leadership  of  his  artistic  widow, 
22  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  that  the  great  lin- 
Ztus  needed  to  generate  the  public  confl- 
5!nM  in  the  ultimate  alms  of  Its  sponsors 
^11  be  realized— namely  the  success  of  estab- 
H.hine  this  institution  through  the  match- 
o^  of  funds  both  public  and  Federal  appro- 
bated under  this  bill— not  to  exceed  $15,- 

The  many  services  of  great  public  import 
DTOvlded  under  this  bill  are  dedicated  to  a 
Sal  nubile  interest— no  one  can  deny  that 
^e  dollars  spent  to  preserve  and  revitalize 
^e  recreational  facilities  and  lands  of  our 
Nation  that  belong  to  our  people  as  well  as 
the  advancement  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional level  is  a  signal  contribution  to  public 
DUTPOse.     A  great  deal  of  credit  belongs  to 
Uie  committee   under   the   leadership   of   a 
ereat    American     and    our    colleague,    Mr. 
MICHAEL  KiKWAN,   who   again  as  he  has   In 
> Other  fields,  touching  the  true  values  of  legls- 
/latlve  contributions  to  our  way  of  American 
Ufe  guided  the  committee— and  also  instilled 
confidence  In  the  Congress  to  foster  and  per- 
oetuate  the  new  programs  proposed  to  con- 
serve  Improve  our  lands,  and  give  guidance 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  whose  de- 
manding leadership  petitions  the  Congress 
to  make  possible  by  legislation  these  reforms. 
This  is  a  splendid  bill  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended and  should  be  unanimously  supported 
by  the  Congress. 

MmiTARY    PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R.  10300 
marks  the  passing  of  the  master  services  of  a 
great  legislator,  Carl  Vinson,  who  for  the 
past  30  years  of  his  50  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  has  in  his  committee  advised, 
guided,  and  directed  legislation  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  His  dedication 
to  strengthening  the  defensive  and  offensive 
might  of  the  United  States  as  a  military 
power  is  reflected  in  the  superior  if  not  su- 
preme punishing  and  deterrent  power  of  our 
military  forces.  The  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress are  deeply  indebted  to  him  In  apprecia- 
tion for  his  skillful  and  discerning  states- 
manship. 

The  many  facets  considered  at  all  levels 
of  military  operational  programs  and  projects 
were  provided  for  after  minute  examination 
and  study  by  the  committee  of  the  various 
proposals  submitted  for  authorization  dur- 
ing the  fls«Kl  year  1965. 

The  approved  bill  totals  $1,590,666,000  and 
provides  construction  authorization  in  sup- 
port of  the  Active  Forces,  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, defense  agencies,  and  military 
family  housing. 

The  total  authorization  granted  were  as 
follows:  Army,  $300,482,000;  Navy.  $238,536,- 
000;   Air  Force.  $345,727,000;   Defense   agen- 
cies, including  Atomic.  Support.  Supply.  Na- 
tional Security,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary 
$10,805,000;     family    housing:     Army— 2.135 
units;    Navy— 4,056   units;    Air  Force— 3  695 
units,    amounting    to    $177,758,000;    general 
support.  $482,847,000  thus  totaling  for  these 
items.    $660,605,000;     the    Reserve    forces- 
Army.  Navy.  Marine,  and  Air  Corps  Reserve 
and  similar  Army,  and  Air  National  Guard, 
totaling  $34,450,000— a   grand   total  of   $1,- 
690  666,000.     The  request  for  new  facilities 
submitted     by    the     military    departments 
totaled  over  $2.1  billion  and  an  additional 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  for  family 
housing.     After  study  and  analysis  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget— also  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


nearly  half — 49  percent — approximately  $1 
bUlion  was  rejected  or  deferred.  The  totals 
for  mUltary  construction  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1965  amounts  to  $1,839,507,000. 

The  proposed  acquisition  of  land  amounted 
to  1,460,289  acres  at  a  cost  of  $32  million — 
the  committee  approved  the  purchase  of  204,- 
282  acres  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21.5  mil- 
Uon,  saving  $10.5  million. 

H  R.  13000  authorizes  $75  million  for  medi- 
cal facilities  of  which  $56  million  is  provided 
for  the  erection  of  11  hospitals. 

The  committee  provided  $17.5  million  for 
emergency  construction  projects,  a  modified 
Bimi  for  a  limited  authority,  and  a  strict  guide 
against  using  these  funds  as  an  added  re- 
programing  authority  but  only  for  an  un- 
foreseen construction  requirement. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  construction  of  585 
military  bases  throughout  the  world;  also 
9.886  individual  units  of  military  family 
housing,  minor  construction  authority  for 
improvements  of  adequate  quarters,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  operating  expenses, 
leasing  of  family  units,  5,000;  maintenance 
of  the  entire  Inventory  of  the  military  fam- 
ily, 368,000  units;  credit  debt  payments  and 
serviceman's  mortgage  Insurance  authori- 
zation. 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  to  build  65 
Army  permanent  histallations,  3  on  foreign 
shores,  also  cadet  housing  facilities.  $137 
million;  operation  and  training  facilities; 
surface-to-air  missiles  facilities,  $39  million; 
medical  facilities,  $24  million;  administrative 
facilities.  $7  million;  and  land,  $19  million. 
Also  facilities  for  the  Army  Security  Agency 
in  the  United  States  and  at  Army  bases  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  relative  to  the 
replacement  of  deteriorated  temporary  fa- 
cilities— outdated  basic  plants  necessitate 
the  programing  of  $300  million  per  year 
over  a  10-year  period  In  new  or  Improved  fa- 
cilities— are  in  conformity  wth  both  the 
services  and  the  committee's  studies. 

The  bill  provides  certain  moneys  for  a  con- 
templated change  in  the  removal  of  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  at  the  Southslde  of  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  to  Fort  Sheridan,  111.— appropriat- 
ing $323  million  to  facilitate  this  change  as 
an  initial  cost  for  preliminary  preparation 
for  plans  and  so  forth.  The  estimated  siuns 
necessary  to  complete  the  proposed  turnover 
win  necessitate  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  housing  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  about  $10  million. 

The   advocates   of   the   changes   have   not 
given  any  substantial  reason  for  the  trans- 
fer except  to  aver  that  It  belongs  there.    The 
thousands  of  civilians   employed  giving  re- 
lated services  to  the  operational  unit  head- 
quarters win  be  thrown  Into  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.    The  broad  scope  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters,  In- 
cluding the  Midwestern  States — Colorado  on 
the    west— carrying    on    the    administrative 
business  of  the  Army.    This  unit  should  be 
located  at  Chicago.  111.    It  Is  easily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  area  by  ran.  air.  or  auto, 
certainly  all  lines  of  communication  are  at 
one's  elbow.     The  committee  showed  acute 
alertness  in  response  to  the  will  of  Chairman 
Vinson,  in  rejecting  the  O^Hara  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Chicago  delegation  strik- 
ing the  appropriation  incorporated  in  the  bin 
for  this  stupid  scheme  against  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.     Chicago 
has  been  the  victim  of  these  mnitary  pro- 
posals   under    the    pretense    of    economy- 
through  consolidation  of  various  services  lo- 
cated in  Chicago  with  other  services  in  other 
cities— by  transfer  of  the  same  to  those  cities 
without  any  regard  to  the  employment  prob- 
lems  resulting    or   the    deprivation    of    the 
rights  of  those  who  had  gained  civil  service 
status    in    their   employmenl^ln    most   in- 


stances, unless  employees  transfer — ^loae  sen- 
iority and  Federal  employment. 

The  an  Inclusive  items  In  the  bUl  are  varied 
and  all  encompassing  of  the  military  needs 
and  Intense  operational  worldwide  scope  of 
our  military  family.    This  all  Important  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  by  the  committee  with 
meticulous  treatment  of  excellent  legislative 
finesse.    The  perfected  work  glows  with  the 
brnnant  and  deft  abUltles  of  our  estimable 
chairman.  Carl  Vinson,  who  enjoys  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  the  supreme  authority 
on  matters  affecting  the  military  policy  of 
the  services,   as  related  to  their  legislative 
purposes.     Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  the  Il- 
linois delegation  salutes  you  in  appreciation 
of  your  dedication  as  a  guide  and  guard  of 
the  military  powers  of  our  Nation  through 
the  years  and  today  stands  as  the  strongest, 
mintarny,  of  an  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Her  position  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  su- 
preme defenders  of  the  llberty-lovlng  nations 
of  the  vmlverse. 


appropriations 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office 
for  1965  as  Incorporated  in  H.R,  10532  pro- 
vides the  sum  of  $1,207,080,000,  some  $179.- 
954  000  in  excess  of  the  1964  appropriation 
and  a  cut  of  $29,910,000  under  the  budget 
request. 

Mandatory  increases  such  as  the  MUltary 
Pay  Act — of  1963 — and  the  civilian  pay  in- 
crease— year  of  1964 — account  for  $121  mU- 
lion.    Other  costs  and  capital  expenditures — 
purchase  of  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment—to reduce  rental  costs,  the  replace- 
ment of  aircraft  and  vessels — Coast  Guard- 
account  for  $84  mUllon.     This  volume  and 
workload  increases  account  for  the  increases. 
The    permanent   appropriation   and   trust 
funds   over  which  the  Congress  action   re- 
mains  at   status   quo   amount   in    1965    to 
$11,175,295,000.   an   Increase   of   $390,880,000. 
The  Interest  on  the  public  debt  included  in 
this  figure  estimated  at  $11  bUllon,  an  in- 
crease over  1964  of  $400  million. 

The  increases  In  personnel  aUowed  over 
1964  were  as  foUowB :  1,650  for  Treasury  and 
700  In  the  Post  Office. 

The   Treasury   Department   was    provided 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1,207,080,000,  an 
increase  of  $103,430,000  over  1964.     Increase 
of  civUlan  personnel  1.600 — Including  1.400 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.    The  entire 
Department  of  the  Treasury  is  represented 
by  about  82.000  employees  exclusive  of  non- 
appropriated and  revolving  fund  employment. 
The   increase    in   funds   were   a   result   of 
mandatory  increases  in  costs — both  military 
and  civilian  pay  raises — about  $48.6  mUllon — 
equipment  and  faculties,  $32  million;    and 
the  vessel  and  aircraft  replacement  program 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  $29  million. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Committee  rec- 
ommends $5.550,0C0"increase  of  $550,000  over 
1964.  Office  of  the  Director  of  Practice  was 
transferred  from  Revenue  to  the  Office  of 
Secretary.  Seven  new  positions  were  pro- 
vided for. 

Bureau  of  Accounts:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $33  mniion-less  than  1964.  $1,800,000. 
Bureau  of  Customs:  $76  mUllon— $3,- 
630  000  more  than  1964— workload  increas- 
ing' continuously.  Increase  travelers  at  port 
of  entry  for  1965  estimated  at  $171  mUllon— 
$158  minion,  1962.  Formal  entries  of  mer- 
chandise increased  from  $1.5  mUllon  in  1962 
to  $1.8  million  in  1965. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  1965, 

$5,750,000.  „„„     . 

Bureau  of  the  Mint,  1965.  $9,380,000;  in- 
crease of  $1,880,000  over  1964.  Salaries  and 
expenses,  $600,000.  to  be  used  exclusively  to 
mint  an  increased  number  of  coins  to  serve 
a  critical  need,  and  $650,000  for  minting  of 
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Narcotics:  Appropriated    1965. 

of    $200,000    over    1964 

and  oversea  programs. 

$270  mUlion  1965,  $21  mU- 

.  -to   provide   for    mandatory 

increases  and  ftOl  year  round 

vessels,    aircraft,    and    shore 


lievenue:  $583    million,    an    In- 
million  over  1964.    Mandatory 

^   purchase   of   automatic 

equipment  and  the  Increase 
1,400. 

Treasurer:  $6  million,  1965; 
$10,700,000—1964, 

$7%     mUUon,    1965;     In- 

1,000  over  1964. 

Police:  $1,730,000.  1965;  $30.- 

Guard  Force:   $420,000, 

Increase — 1964. 

.^_.  Appropriation    1965,    $5,001.- 

l4crease  of  $76  million  over  1964— 

represent  mandatory  costs  In- 

as    salaries,    Increased    mall 

In  personnel,  amounting  to 

Also  an  increase  of  700  in  per- 

in  addition  to  the  380  accruing 

_ilon  of  the  accounting  centers, 

»tal  increase  1.080 — a  total  per- 

,000. 

agencies:  Tax  court.  $1,960,- 
increase  of  $70,000  over  1964. 
I  Commission  of  Intergovernmen- 
:  $395,000,  1965.  an  increase  of 

Advisory  Committee  on  Labor - 
$150,000,     1965,     $50,000     less 
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to  the  National  Aeronau- 

Administration.     The  total 

amount     to     $5.193310.500, 

support  operational   admlnls- 

and    development,    con- 

fadlltiee.  and  for  other  piirposes. 
appropriated  figures  for  re- 
development $4327,960,000;  con- 
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The  committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
its  consistent  laborious  application  to  Its 
responsibilities  throughout  lengthy  deliber- 
ations based  upon  the  host  of  witnesses, 
except  In  their  fields,  who  gave  testimony  on 
the  various  facets  under  consideration. 

The  committee  in  conformity  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  Nation  to  establish  superiority  in 
space  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  Apollo 
or  moon  project.  The  control  of  space  In  su- 
periority by  the  United  States  Is  assurance 
of  the  continuation  of  peace  among  all  na- 
tions. We  are  pledged  to  develop  space  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Nuclear  armed  space 
weapon  systems  In  the  control  of  any  enemy 
power  win  give  that  nation  the  power  to 
dictate  terms  at  the  bargain  table. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  prevent  nations 
Inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  pro-Western 
nations  by  Implementing  its  policies  for 
peace  or  war  through  Its  space  weapon  supe- 
riority forces  the  United  States  to  pursue 
this  goal  with  the  moon  shot,  thus  experi- 
menting from  Inner  to  outer  space. 

The  President  determines  the  degree  of 
emphasis  to  be  placed  In  this  area  of  oper- 
ation. 

In  view  of  Russia's  success  In  inner  space, 
new  earth  operational  vehicles,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  Joint 
venture  In  an  effort  toward  manned  lunar 
landing  which  Involves  classified  Informa- 
tion, as  well  as  other  events,  have  caused  a 
slowdown  in  the  lunar  program  although 
NASA  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth — 1963's 
accomplishments  have  not  been  too  impres- 
sive in  the  practical  sense  of  planned  prob- 
ing of  space;  only  10  of  40  major  space 
probes  were  lifted  Into  space. 

To  concentrate  on  this  program  Is  most 
Important  for  our  national  security.  The 
national  space  goals  must  be  realized  If  we 
are  to  retain  our  supremacy  as  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  militarily  and  as  the  most 
powerful  deterrent  to  prevent  war. 

The  many  space  programs  and  projects  in- 
cluding the  Gemini.  $308,400,000;  Apollo. 
S2.677.500.000;  advanced  missions.  $22.1  mil- 
lion; geophysics  and  astronomy.  $174.2  mil- 
lion; lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  $283.1 
mUl'lon;  sustaining  university,  $46  million; 
launch  vehicle  development.  $128.2  million; 
blosclence,  $31  million;  meteorological  satel- 
lites. $37.5  million;  communication  satellites. 
$11.4  million;  advanced  technological  satel- 
lites, $31  million;  basic  research.  $21  million; 
space  vehicle  systems.  $37  million;  electronic 
systems.  $27  million;  human  factor,  $15. 5 
million;  nuclear  electric.  $47.1  million;  nu- 
clear rockets.  $57  million;  chemical  propul- 
sion. $62.8  million;  space  power,  $12.5  mU- 
llon;  aeronautics.  $37  million;  tracking  and 
data  acquisition.  $255.9  million,  and  tech- 
nology, $4,750  mlUlon. 

The  university  provided  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  of  proj- 
ects vmder  contractual  arrangements  under 
grants — training  of  students — to  nonprofit 
educational  Institutions  of  higher  learning; 
also  including  facilities  grants  and  research 
grants — titles  of  facilities  vests  In  United 
States — under  such  conditions  that  the  bene- 
fits realized  are  of  adequate  proportions  to 
Justify  the  grants  in  this  sustaining  pro- 
gram. 

Any  accomplishment  in  this  field  becomes 
of  wordly  notice  Immediately  upon  Its  opera- 
tional manifestation  In  space.  We  must  per- 
severe to  become  the  first  in  outer  space  dis- 
coveries and  exploration.  We  owe  It  to  our 
people  as  well  as  our  allies  to  control  outer 
space  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
security  of  all  nations  for  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

Chicago's  interest  denied 

The  placement  of  the  Electronic  Research 

Center  near  Boston.   Mass. — 40  miles — with 

a  continuing — In  futuro — expenditure  of  mll- 

llona  of  dollars  involving  the  establishment 
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of  10  different  research  facilities  at  difterent 
levels  of  the  study  of  electronics — should 
have  been  divided  by  placement  In  other 
areas  of  the  Nation.     The  report  bears  out 

the   advantages   on   the  educational  level 

colleges  of  higher  learning  In  the  area— but 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  center  of  electromc 
production — Borg- Warner  and  Western  Elec- 
tric— with  Its  worldwide  recognized  unlversl- 
ties — Northwestern,  Illinois,  Chicago.  Loyola. 
DePaul.  Illinois  Tech — and  being  the  most 
Important  manufactiirlng  and  tool  and  die 
production  center  of  the  Nation  should  have 
been  considered  more  favorably  not  only  by 
reason  of  Its  location  but  due  to  the  further 
fact  that  the  city  has  lost  the  U.S.  Army 
Research — Food  and  Canteen.  Then  the  re- 
moval of  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  and 
several  other  Important  Installations.  The 
Midwest  Is  being  denied  a  participation  la 
Federal  programs  to  a  point  where  It  hurts. 

rOOD    STAMP    ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  road  to  poverty  Is  foot- 
worn by  the  millions  of  hunger  stricken 
humans  whose  withered  bodies  harbor  near 
dead  souls  without  ambition  or  substance. 
The  most  Innocent  In  responsibility  for  their 
Impoverished  condition  are  the'  children 
who  through  the  mlsfortunate  circumstances 
of  birth  are  wasting  away  without  succor 
or  substance.  These  can  be  truly  called 
the  resulting  loss  of  a  decadent  genera- 
tion. 

We.  as  a  God-fearing  people,  with  charity 
In  our  hearts,  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported tremendous  International  charity  pro- 
grams among  the  people  of  the  etirth — 
to  give  Impetus  to  their  self-uplift  and  to 
so  stimulate  their  economy  to  Increase  their 
opportunities  to  pursue  and  enjoy  normal 
living  standards  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment. 

And  thus  we  have  In  these  world  encom- 
passing projects  spent  enormous  sums  of 
money — $130  billion.  Including  the  Marshall 
plan — while  being  strict  In  the  regulation  of 
limitations  and  a  too  conservative  control 
over  our  relief  food  program. 

H.R.  10222  Is  designed  to  extend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  Plan  of  1964  over  the  Nation 
and  further  expand  to  thousands  of  our 
needy  citizens  the  benefits  under  the  act. 
The  expanded  program  will  further 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy.  In- 
crease the  use  of  food  abundances,  reduce 
storage  and  other  costs,  stabilize  the  health, 
and  Insure  the  well-being  of  our  needy,  to 
regulate  through  cooperative  Federal-State 
programs  of  food  assistance  through  normal 
trade  facilities  and  merchants  In  private 
enterprise  as  outlets  for  distribution  to  the 
recipients. 

There  are  43  such  local  areas  operating 
under  the  stamp  programs  since  1961— im- 
der  H.R.  10222  the  program  Is  under  con- 
gressional direction  and  further  provides 
specific  legal  authority  for  the  program. 

The  accxmiulatlon  of  surplus  foods  should 
not  be  considered  solely  for  oversea  negotia- 
tions but  should  serve  a  most  salutary  and 
righteous  purpose  In  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Indigent  persons  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Under  the  bill  any  area  organized  through 
an  agency  "set  up"  to  administer  public 
assistance  programs  can  submit  a  request 
for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— Its  plan  of  operation,  factual  data- 
Incident  to  the  scope  and  statistical  basic 
determinations  are  presented  to  the  authority 
petitioned. 

Each  State  is  responsible  for  the  costs  oc 
operation  including  costs  of  administration, 
the  determination  of  eligible  households,  to- 
gether with  the  investigations,  conference 
with  cltiwns  seeking  participation,  the  con- 
trol Issuance  and  protection  of  the  coupon! 
upon  their  transfer  by  the  Federal  authority. 
The  collection  of  data  as  to  households  certt- 
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And  as  not  being  on  the  public  assistance 
n^belng  of  a  Federal  interest  for  aid — 
JriT^ts  will  be  met  at  the  Federal  expeiue. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  will  pass 
—on  the  State  and  local  plans  of  operation 
Siented  for  approvaL 

rroTD.  previous  statistics  it  was  determined 
that  60  percent  of  the  households  approved 
o  participants  of  the  program  are  not  on 
the  reUe'  rolls  or  receiving  public  assist- 
!aee— but  whose  eligibility  to  participate 
*^j|^5ed  on  their  economic  status.  This 
indicated  that  help  was  needed  if  the  at- 
♦jlnment  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
ghould  be  realized.  Each  State  would  estab- 
llih  these  standards  subject  to  the  approval 
ot  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Any  foods  are  eligible  for  consumption 
except  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco.  Imports 
or  foreign  foods  so  Identified  or  packaged  by 
nark  or  brand;  also  soft  drinks,  and  lux\iry 
foods— including  those  frozen. 

The  member  of  the  eligible  household 
nikkes  application  to  the  local  welfare  agency 
for  the  right  to  participate  in  the  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  welfare  agency  determines  the 
percentage  of  the  household  income  which 
irould  normally  be  spent  for  food  which 
can  be  purchased  with  food  stamps. 

Upon  being  given  approval  the  member 
takes  his  authorization  and  the  money  al- 
located from  his  budget  for  food  purchases, 
and  buys  his  allotment  of  food  stamps  at 
the  Issuing  agency — usually  a  local  bank. 
He  makes  his  piu-chases  at  a  participating 
retail  store  having  received  $10  in  stamps  for 
about  $6-plus  cash.  The  Government  re- 
deems the  stamps  by  Government  check  upon 
a  deposit  of  the  same  at  his  bank,  the  stamps 
can  be  used  to  pay  the  merchants'  bills  to 
wholesalers  who  are  listed  as  participants. 
The  stamps  are  redeemable  through  the 
banking  systems. 

This  bill  win  upgrade  the  diet  of  those 
who  are  not  able  to,  because  of  their  low 
income  and  family  responsibility  to  provide 
proper  nutrient  foods  for  their  consumption. 
The  bill  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
taining tremendous  surplus  foods  in  storage 
plants  at  high  rental  and  preservation  costs. 

The  costs  of  the  program  for  an  estimated 
4  million  persons  is  estimated  at  $360  million 
per  year. 

The  net  savings  to  the  Government  under 
the  direct  system  of  distribution  would  be 
between  $185  million  and  $280  million  per 
year.  This  wide  range  of  estimates  of  sav- 
ings refiect  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  surplus  food  involved  in  the  entire 
range  of  the  operations  of  the  program. 
Also  the  consideration  of  the  surplus  foods 
at  costs  when  purchased  and  the  value  of 
the  same  at  time  of  distribution. 

An  additional  expense  In  the  perfecting  of 
the  system  is  listed  as  $175  million  the  cost  of 
the  surplus  foods  or  as  low  as  $80  million  at 
market  value  at  period  of  distribution.  A 
survey  Indicates  that  the  present  1,600 
counties  participating  under  the  present  act 
will  seek  certification  under  H.R.  10222. 

H.R.  10222  is  a  real  contribution  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  In  need  but  a 
stimulant  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
»nd  our  economy.  Its  application  will  In- 
crease the  number  of  participants  from  some 
380.000  persons  and  43  areas  in  22  States 
covering  1.500  counties — the  present  pro- 
gram— to  a  nationwide  expansion  of  4  mil- 
lion persons  and  makes  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram permanent.  There  are  now  on  file  234 
requests  for  the  program  from  other 
localities. 

The  Increase  in  the  demand  for  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  meat  resulted  in  the  stlmuliis 
given  by  this  program,  and  also  resulted  in 
the  Increase  in  the  use  of  feed  grains. 
Thus  not  only  were  diets  Increased  in  quan- 
tity but  the  varied  selection  of  other  foods 
were  made  possible.     Thus  the  food  stamp 


program  also  benefits  the  food  industry  as 
well  as  the  cons\imer.  And  the  cost  to  the 
Goverimient  is  the  same.  Tbe  violations 
were  less  than  1  percent. 

The  studies  made  of  the  pilot  food  pro- 
gram together  with  the  research  agencies 
determinations  attest  as  to  its  futvu-e  ef- 
fectiveness under  H.R.  10222 — the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  resulting  from  its  operation 
will  prove  the  food  stamp  program  as  an 
essential  instrumentation  in  the  war  on 
pKJverty. 

LEGISLATIVE    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Oommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations has  completed  a  practical  and  sig- 
nificant analysis  of  the  financial  needs  of  the 
legislative  and  related  agencies  for  1965. 

The  appropriations  indicated  for  the  re- 
spective classifications  are  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives.  $53,777,945  pltis 
Joint  items,  $6,150,865;  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  $19,607,000;  the  Botanic  Garden, 
$500  million;  the  Library  of  Congress,  $23,- 
419,100;  the  Government  Printing  Office,  $23,- 
562,000;  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms — Capitol 
Police,  $180,700 — $956,000;  franked  mall  ex- 
pense, and  so  forth,  $1,833,560;  education  of 
pages,  $79,925;  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
$46,900,000;  Clerk,  $1,240,000;  agency  of  the 
legislative  branch:  Reference  Bureau,  $2,- 
300.000;  Copyright  Office,  $1,828,000;  build- 
ing of  a  new  Government  Printing  Office 
plant,  $46,723,000;  books  for  the  blind,  $2,- 
448.000;  Capitol  Power  Plant,  $2,700,000; 
Rayburn  Office  Building,  $8  million,  for  Items 
toward  completion;  extension  of  the  Capitol, 
$125,000;  Capitol  Grounds,  $665,000;  Door- 
keeper $1,174,000;  thtis  the  major  items  in- 
cluding the  new  proposed  Grovernment 
Printing  Office  plant — $46,723,000 — ^reach  a 
total  appropriation  of  $173,916,910 — $9,703,- 
784  below  1964  and  $48,670,445  below  budget 
requests.  Also  some  $11  million  will  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  on  direct  cash 
income  from  sales  of  Library  catalog  cards 
and  Government  publications  and  copyright 
operations. 

The  committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  efficient  and  thorough  study  given  those 
complex  questions  presented  to  It  well  as  the 
new  proposals  and  projects  submitted 
through  the  various  agencies  for  determina- 
tion. Chairman  Steed  and  his  committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  fine  results  at- 
tained in  its  final  presentation  for  ovu*  con- 
sideration. 

The  controversial  amendment  related  to 
the  reactivation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  policy  provid- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $160,000,  for  specific 
Investigatory  purposes,  Including  alleged  de- 
partures and  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  interest — both  sponsors  In  the 
Congress  and  others — In  accepting  moneys 
for  such  services  against  interest;  also  as  a 
factfinding  committee  to  study  the  proposals 
for  a  new  basic  Immigration  act  submitted  by 
our  martyred  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  opponents  allege  that  the  Joint  commit- 
tee has  no  legislative  powers  or  power  to  in- 
vestigate except  for  making  policy,  and  that 
Subcommittee  No.  1  on  Immigration  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  well  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  purposes  intended.  It  has  Investiga- 
tory powers  of  the  subject  matter  under  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  in  January 
1963.  My  bill  on  Immigration.  H.R.  3323.  In- 
troduced on  February  4,  1963,  rewriting  the 
Immigration  Act,  is  still  pending.  Its  pro- 
visions Incorporate  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  President  L3mdon  B. 
Johnson. 

In  view  of  the  representations  made  by 
Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  that  his  full  co- 
operation would  be  given  to  facilitate  its 
functions — both  as  to  requests  for  an  appro- 
priation enabling  act  before  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  the  free  choice 


of  qualified  personnel  and,  ftirther.  that  be 
would  approve  the  Issuance  of  subpenas  as 
requested,  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  appropriation  of  $320.000 — both  House 
and  Senate  appropriations — was  deemed  un- 
necessary to  reactivate  the  Joint  conunlttee, 
in  that  under  the  law  each  body,  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  must  pay  one-half  of  the 
expenses.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by 
voice  vote,  division  and  tellers,  69  to  69. 
Personally,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments against  the  amendment  and  felt  that 
the  Joint  committee  without  legislative  pow- 
ers would  only  delay  the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
explained  his  position  relative  to  his  support 
of  his  amendment  and  in  positive  terms 
pledged  his  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  chairmanship  of  the  sub- 
committee and  his  membership  on  the  Joint 
committee;  but  under  the  complicated  in- 
volvement of  a  legislative  prerogative  of  the 
Hotise  against  Joint  committee  action — af- 
fecting only  policy — ^he  was  unsuccessful. 

CONSERVATION     OF     WlLDLOTt 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  S.  793  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  the  Nation's  wild- 
life resources  on  the  Pacific  fiyway  in  the 
Tule  Lake,  Lower  and  Upper  Klamath,  and 
Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Ore- 
gon and  California;  and  to  aid  the  Klamath 
reclamation  project.  The  enactment  of  S.  793 
does  not  involve  additional  costs.  These  im- 
portant areas  of  wildlife  in  the  refuge  sys- 
tem are  strategically  located  on  the  Pacific 
fiyway.  About  80  percent  of  the  migratory 
waterfowl  in  the  Pacific  concentrate  in  the 
Upper  Klamath  Basin  as  they  pass  through 
this  area.  A  heavy  concentration  of  millions 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  shore  birds  of  various 
marsh  dwelling  species  feed  and  rest  in  this 
area.  The  whole  refuge  operation  is  concen- 
trated and  dependent  upon  the  Klamath  rec- 
lamation project;  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
the  expansion  of  land  and  waters  for  wildlife 
refuge  purposes  here  and  new  procedures 
were  necessary  for  making  the  availability  of 
such  resources.  The  holding  of  the  water- 
fowl in  these  areas  before  harvest  prevents 
the  depredation  of  the  rice  and  other  crops 
in  the  Central  and  Imperial  Valleys — the  local 
crop>s  in  the  refuge  area  are  sufficient  to  hold 
them  there  and  also  delay  their  migration 
to  the  wintering  grounds.  The  crops  in  the 
valleys  are  harvested  without  serious  depre- 
dation problems.  Thus  the  food  supply  must 
be  kept  at  sufficient  quantity  and  availability 
so  as  to  prevent  crop  losses  in  the  valleys. 
This  economic  value  is  Important  as  well  as 
the  license  fees  derived  from  hunting,  leases, 
and  other  income  at  a  recreational  tourist 
attraction. 

This  legislation  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
permanent  basis  for  management  purposes 
of  the  reso\irces  within  the  four  refuges.  The 
bill  will  establish  guidelines  in  reclamation 
activities  and  thus  stabilize  Federal  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  so  recovered  as  well  as  the 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  within  the 
foxir  refuges  for  the  piirposes  intended.  Also 
Includes  several  additional  tracts  of  public 
lands  to  be  retained  permanently  for  this 
specific  purpose.  Provides  for  25  percent  of 
income  from  leased  lands  to  invu-e  to  the 
benefit  of  the  respective  counties  based  on 
the  location  of  the  same — a  50-percent 
limitation  is  placed  on  pa3mients  comparable 
to  the  average  local  taxes  assessed  on  similar 
lands.  A  reimbursement  payment  of  $197,316 
to  the  Klamath  drainage  district  for  outlay  of 
moneys  on  irrigation  projects  on  passage  of 
title  to  the  Government.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  leasing  lands  for  agricultural  purp>os«i 
is  to  continue.  Row  crops  limited  to  25  per- 
cent of  total  leased  lands.  In  the  Tule  Lake 
area  reduction  of  sumps  limited  to  present 
13.000  acres.  Also  water  levels  must  be 
maintained  adequate  for  waterfowl  manage- 
ment pxirpoeee.    The  Secretary  to  complete 
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.  Items  In  summary  classiflca- 

c<  nsldered  and  approved :  Military 

565.000;  operation  and  main- 

$li,280.000:   procurement,  $13,437.- 

res(arch,  development,  and  evalua- 

,320,000 — totaling      $46,759,267.- 

as  follows  to  the  various  serv- 

t^ncles:     Army,    $11,346,125,000; 

,528,000;  Air  Force,  $18,489,333.- 

agencles.  $2,660,231,000. 

of  this  bill  Is  that  It  makes 
the  progressive  advance  and  In- 
l|icrease  of  the  military  strength 
a.    The  financial  costs  of  equip- 
;.  and  clothing  our  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty.     Also  provides 
tary  Installations  and  875  naval 
aircraft,  and  the  addition  of 
aircraft.     Also  the  construc- 
ressels  and  7  vessels  for  conver- 
and  over  $1.6  billion  for  pro- 
equipment. 
;egic   retaliatory   forces    are    the 
ce  In  a  nuclear  war — long-range 
r-to-ground  and  decoy  missiles, 
g  tankers,  land-based  and  sub- 
strategic  missiles,  and  systems 
ctounand  and   control.     The  in- 
weapons,  and  their  mega- 
and   quality    in    3    years    are 
trebled.    The  bill  provides  for 
silos,  retrofit  of  others  with 
II    missiles.      Also    retrofit    of 
1  Qlsslles  range  2,500  nautical  miles 
research    moneys    for   study    of 
rhe  cost  of  the  strategic  retalia- 
supported  by  the  bill  approaches 
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The  regular  defense  budget  has  varied  with 
the  years  in  accordance  with  the  needs. 
This  bill  is  $7  billion  above  the  level.  Man- 
agement has  been  good  and  the  need  for  the 
increase  is  obvious.  The  committee's  desire 
to  maintain  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
power  In  order  that  its  voice  and  power  as  a 
deterrent  to  war  would  be  respected  by  friend 
and  foe  alike.  In  international  matters, 
firmness  of  position  is  guaranteed  by  supe- 
riority of  an  adequate  military  striking  power. 
Thus,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  cannot  only 
give  strong  talk  but  also  enjoys  a  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  the  world's  problems. 

The  funds  provided  under  the  bill  are  ade- 
quate to  insure  the  development  of  a  realistic 
continuing  research  leading  toward  a  future 
new  weapons  system.  Also  the  committee 
recommends  the  coordination  of  antisubma- 
rine warfare  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 
The  protection  of  the  coastal  United  States — 
both  against  ballistic-  and  marine-launched 
missiles;  of  merchant  shipping;  and  the 
naval  flaet.  The  question  of  research  and 
operational  tactics  are  thus  the  forces  de- 
signed to  perform  the  entire  range  of  combat 
operations  short  of  nuclear  war.  This  group 
cost  some  $13.5  billion — $18.3  billion  re- 
quested, 1965 — and  preclude  the  military  per- 
sonnel of   1.3   million   men. 

Airlift  forces  are  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  transport  aircraft;  the  Air  Force 
Tactical  Air  Command  troop  carrier  aircraft, 
the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command  troop 
carrier  aircraft;  the  troopships,  cargo  ships, 
and  tankers  operated  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  forward  floating 
bases — it  costs  $1.4  billion  for  the  accounts 
covered  in  this  bill. 

The  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces — 
1.065,000.  1965 — at  the  cost  of  $2  billion  for 
research  and  development,  appropriated,  $5.4 
billion;  retired  pay  appropriated,  $1.5 — sup- 
porting 466.100  retirees,  an  Increase  of 
$53,700  for  1965. 

Thus,  the  committee  throughout  Its  work 
kept  In  mind  the  question  of  the  military 
superiority  of  our  Nation  In  order  to  protect 
and  lead  the  freedom  nations  of  the  world 
and  to  also  perfect  as  a  deterrent  force  against 
these  enemies  who  would  seek  to  destroy 
God-fearing  men.  Chairman  George  M.\hon, 
of  Texas,  and  his  committee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  guaranteeing  by  adequate  ap- 
propriations the  military  Integrity  of  our 
forces  to  defend  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
worslilp  God,  and  whose  symbol  of  freedom 
given  guidance  and  hope  to  the  hearts  of 
these  patriots  of  the  captive  nations  who  live 
to  die  In  their  flght  for  deliverance  by  us 
from  our  common  enemies. 

RENEGOTIATION    ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exten.'slon  provided  in 
H.R.  10669  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
which  authorizes  the  Government  to  recover 
moneys  determined  as  excess  profits  on  cer- 
tain Government  contrasts  and  related  sub- 
contracts. The  act  expires  on  June  30.  1964. 
and  hereunder  is  extended  for  2  years  until 
June  30.  1966.  The  Federal  aviation  con- 
tracts are  iticluded  as  well  as  related  sub- 
contracts, accruing  or  paid  after  June  30. 
1964,  to  contractors  or  subcontractors. 

The  need  for  a  renegotiation  system  of  de- 
termination of  costs  and  profits  In  the  fields 
of  modern  aircraft,  ml.sstles.  space  vehicles, 
and  other  procurements.  The  production  of 
Items  and  costs  cannot  be  fully  ascertained 
because  of  no  prior  basis  to  fix  a  contract 
price  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  contractor. 
In  most  Instances  the  specifications  for  in- 
strumentation are  general  in  specificity 
neopssltatlng  sometimes  experimentation 
and  research  for  the  final  practicability  of 
'-til?' Instrumentation  for  use  for  desired  re- 
sults. Also  substantial  amounts  of  material 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Items  purchased 
by  the  other  departments  under  the  act  and 


even  as  to  making  purchases  from  the  same 
contractors. 

To  terminate  this  practice  in  the  public 
Interest  under  this  act  would  create  a  void 
in  the  operation  of  doing  business  under 
conditions  where  costs  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  act  serves  as  a  protection  to 
small  business  and  facilitates  the  consum- 
mation of  contracts  with  contractors  who 
otherwise  would  encounter  delays'  because 
of  the  Inability  of  the  Government  or  them- 
selves to  reach  basic  cost  figures  agreements. 
The  act  is  a  protection  to  both  Industry  and 
the  Government — and  also  protects  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  and  the 
committee  have  rendered  the  people  of  the 
Nation  a  great  service  In  recommending  the 
continuation  of  the  life  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 

PROTECTINO    HEADS    OP    FOREIGN     STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7651)  to 
provide  authority  to  protect  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  other  officials. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  someone  in 
connection  with  this  bill  If  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  give  State  Department  police 
the  authority  to  arrest  on  suspicion  only 
where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  a 
foreign  official? 

Mr.  LiBONATi.  That  is  true.  This  covers 
about  330  persons,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
State  Department  or  Minister,  and  also  the 
Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Gross.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  What  happens  If  a  foreign  diplo- 
mat assaults  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  LiBONATi.  That  is  not  preemptive  at 
all.  He  would  be  under  color  of  both  viola- 
tions. Federal  and  State,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  assault. 

Mr.  Gross.  He  would  not  be  able  to  claim 
diplomatic  Immunity  in  that  case? 
Mr.  LiBONATi.  No. 

agricitltttre  appropriation 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  1965  as  reported  In  H.R.  11202  total 
$5,182,665,000,  an  amount  less  than  the  1964 
appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $1,059,632,215. 
One  of  the  important  items  is  an  appropri- 
ation  of  $1,500,000  for  a  study  research  of 
tobacco  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  To- 
bacco Research  Laboratory — adjacent  to  the 
Medical   Research  Center.    The  purpose  of 
the  study  is  to  remove  such  Ingredients  that 
are  detrimental  to  public  health  of  the  user. 
Another  Item  for  additional  research  is  the 
pesticide  residue  problem  including  insecti- 
cides together  with  the  effects  of  sprays,  and 
so   forth,   used   in   agricultural   production. 
The  effect  upon  fish  of  certain  agricultural 
pesticides  as  well  as  the  chemical  Insolubility 
of  certain  substances  comprising  the  pesti- 
cide formula  resulting  In  stream  pollution 
will  be  studied.     An  appropriation  of  $l'/2 
million  has  been  recommended  in  the  bill. 
The  use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides Insures  higher  quality  foods  and  an 
abundance  of   crop  return.     Otherwise  the 
production  of  food  crops  would  decline — and 
the  ravages  of  Insects  and  pests  if  unabated 
would  result  in  a  shortage  of  essential  foods. 
A    strong    agricultural    economy    Insures    a 
strong  national  economy.     Industry  and  agri- 
culture are   dependent  on  one  another  to 
maintain    the     financial    stability    of    the 
Nation.  "^  ^  , 

The  committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  in 
Its  refusal  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  eliminate  mar- 
keting research  which  has  been  of  controlling 
Importance  to  the  Interest  of  the  consumers. 
These  stations  located  at  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
and  many  other  cities,  conduct  marketing 
studies  to  Improve  marketing  facilities  an 
activity  extremely  valuable  to  the  consumers 


«f  the  Nation.  The  appropriation  of  $662,- 
Sft  to  protect  the  consumer  by  slicing  an 
Lvuivalent  amount  from  the  appropriation 
Sr  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment whose  purpose  Is  to  train  our  com- 
oeutors  in  technical  assistance,  and  so  forth, 
in  world  agricultural  markets. 

The  general  activities  In  Its  various  divl- 
•ions  and  classifications  receive  $1,393,687,- 
nno  the  credit  agencies  $55,885,000;  corpora- 
Hons  including  Public  Law  480  and  other 
distance  programs,  $3,733,093,000  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  $2,876,000. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation 
that  we  commend  Chairman  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
ten  and  the  work  of  his  committee  in  giving 
special  emphasis  to  consumer  Interest  and 
the  problems  that  confront  Industry  and 
agriculture  necessitating  wide  and  broad  pro- 
trams  of  research  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
basic  solution.  H.R.  11202  represents  a  fine 
contribution  to  strengthening  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and  the  national  economy 
and  secures  for  the  consumer  a  real  protec- 
tion of  their  interests  both  in  food  quality 
and  cost  levels.  It  constitutes  much  to  the 
stability  of  farm  interests  at  every  level  and 
continues  our  interest  In  International  world 
markets  and  competitive  problems.  As  an 
Important  legislative  act  It  stands  alone  as 
a  masterful  treatment  of  a  most  sensitive 
area  of  our  national  activity  which  controls 
the  very  life  of  our  total  economy. 

MltrrART   CONSTRUCTION    APPROPRIATION   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11369,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  has  for  its 
purpose  also  family  housing  totaling  $1,599,- 
014,500.  an  increase  of  $13,134,500  over  1964. 
The  funds  made  available  for  these  obliga- 
tions are  $1,378,480,000  for  the  Regular  forces 
and  $59,971,000  for  the  Reserve  forces;  for 
family  housing.  $650,358,000;  military  con- 
struction, for  defense  agencies.  $12,656,000; 
Air  Force.  $346  million;  Navy,  $247  million; 
Army.  $301  million. 

Thus  the  subcommittee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Its  chairman,  Harrt  Richard  Shep- 
PARD,  has  accomplished  a  superlative  work 
In  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  fioor.  The 
many  requests  in  the  budget  estimates  must 
be  determined.  Many  witnesses  are  heard 
and  the  committee  then,  after  laborious 
work,  sifts  out  the  chaff  and  unnecessary  cost 
expansion  programs — finally  in  agreement — 
draws  the  sums  necessary  as  approved.  The 
committee  reduced  the  budget  requests  by 
$279,985,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  presentment  of  the 
military  construction  bill  for  1965,  H.R.  11369, 
by  the  distinguished  Congressman  Harry 
Richard  Sheppard.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  closes  the  career 
of  a  practical  legislator  whose  deep  knowledge 
of  business  management  and  operation  con- 
tributed much  to  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  his  committee  through  the 
years. 

He  served  13  terms  in  the  Congress  having 
been  elected  first  to  the  75th  Congress  in 
1934.  His  employments  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion were  in  the  fields  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation— Santa  Fe— mining— Alaska  copper 
Industry — and  several  business  Interests — 
president  and  general  manager  of  King's 
Beverage  and  King's  Laboratories  Corp.  of 
California.  His  interests  carried  him  into 
several  continents  on  a  competitive  scale. 

Congressman  Sheppard  is  a  quiet,  under- 
standing individual  who  earned  by  hard  work 
his  way  through  life.  Under  great  handicaps 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  law.  His  study 
of  human  nature  In  his  business  travels  did 
not  destroy  his  confidence  in  human  beings. 
His  experience  made  him  a  realistic  opponent 
or  friend.  His  greatest  strength  of  charac- 
ter Is  his  steadfast  determination  to  weigh 
the  facts  carefully — then  as  a  tough  fighter 
stand  by  his  decision.  He  is  kind  and  con- 
siderate in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man. 
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His  high  sense  of  Integrity  has  never  been 
questioned. 

His  darling  wife  Kay  is  the  Joy  of  his  fam- 
ily life.  Although  he  regrets  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives — his  decision  rests 
upon  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  remaining  years 
In  retirement  with  his  precious  lady  in  travel 
and  recreation.  No  one  can  deny  that  he 
and  his  mate  have  earned  a  respite  from  the 
heavy  duties  of  governmental  affairs. 

Harry  Sheppard  will  be  missed  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  His  work  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  His  valuable  services  to  his 
State  and  Nation  are  reflected  in  the  power- 
ful assignments  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Speakers  of  the  House  through  the 
years.  May  God  light  his  way  to  great  hap- 
piness with  a  restive  spirit  of  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  his  remaining  years  with  his  loyal 
mate  Kay  by  his  side. 

We  wUl  long  remember  this  great  man 
who  lived  to  serve  others  so  that  In  their 
lives  life's  problems  would  be  lessened.  May 
God  bless  him  and  Lady  Kay  forever. 

"I     will"     NATIONAL     MONUMENT    COMMISSION 

Mr,  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11554  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Federal  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"I  Will"  National  Monument  Commission 
composed  of  six  members — four  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  one  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  salary,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  , 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  compensation  of  necessary  personnel; 
also,  to  receive  private  donations  for  the 
erection  in  the  harbor  at  Chicago.  111.,  of  a 
statue  to  be  sculpted  under  the  direction  of 
Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  in  accordance  with  Il- 
linois Senate  Joint  Resolution  34  passed  on 
the  21st  day  of  May  1963  by  the  senate  and 
adopted  in  the  house  on  June  25.  It  reads 
as  follows: 


"PRESENTATION  OP  RESOLUTIONS 

"Senators  Little  and  BldwiU  offered  the 
following  senate  Joint  resolution: 

"  'Senate  Joint  Resolution  34 
"  'Whereas  the  Associated  "I  Will"  Sculp- 
tors of  Chicago,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  Illinois 
corporation,  has  volunteered  Its  services  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  construct,  free  of 
charge,  an  "I  will"  statue;  and 

"  'Whereas  It  is  proposed  that  this  colossus 
be  located  on  an  artificial  Island  Just  out 
from  the  Buckingham  Fountain  between 
Navy  pier  and  the  Adler  Planetarium  on 
Lake  Michigan  Just  off  the  coast  of  Chicago; 
and 

"  'Whereas  this  modern  colossus  will  rise 
to  the  majestic  height  of  500  feet  above  the 
water,  and 

"  'Whereas  this  fabulous  statue  will  be 
unique  among  the  world's  marvels  and  will 
attract  sightseers  and  art  fans  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world:  Therefore  be  it 

"  -Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois (the  house  of  representatives  concur- 
ring herein) ,  That  this  general  assembly  ap- 
prove the  placing  of  the  "I  Will"  statue  In 
Lake  Michigan,  3,000  feet  out  an  artificial 
Island  in  Illinois  territory  and  acceptance  of 
title  thereto  by  the  department  of  conserva- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois.' 

"Senator  Little  having  asked  and  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the  rules  for 


the  Inunedlate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, moved  Its  adoption. 

"The  motion  prevailed  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

"Ordered  that  the  secretary  Inform  the 
house  of  representatives  thereof  and  aak 
their  concurrence  therein. 

"Senator  Larson  offered  the  following  sen- 
ate resolution  and,  having  asked  and 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  Its  immediate  consideration,  moved 
Its  adoption: 

"  'An  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
to  pay  one-half  the  cost,  of  the  erection  of 
the  "I  Will"  statue. 

"  'The  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  accept  the  Island  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park   system." " 

Trygve  Rovelstad  envisioned  a  gigantic 
statue  500  feet  above  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Chicago  Harbor  In  1939.  It  Is 
the  project  of  the  associated  "I  WiU"  sculp- 
tors of  Chicago,  a  nonprofit  organization 
chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Trygve 
Rovelstad  is  the  president  of  the  "I  Will" 
corporation.  Mrs.  Rovelstad  is  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Oliver  L.  Rodin,  a  Chicago  sculp- 
tor, is  secretary. 

The  site  of  the  statue  is  3,000  feet  out 
into  the  harbor  from  Buckingham  Fountain 
between  the  Navy  pier  and  the  Adler  Plane- 
tarium. 

Rovelstad  has  made  several  models.  Rodin, 
codeslgner  of  the  statue,  was  born  In  Bel- 
glum.  Both  admit  that  it  will  take  years  of 
hard  work  even  before  the  preparation  of  the 
site.  Most  of  the  artwork  would  be  in  ham- 
mered copper  or  cast  aluminum. 

The  fabulous  statue  will  be  unique  among 
the  world's  marvels  and  wUl  attract  thou- 
sands of  sightseers,  tourists,  and  art  stu- 
dents. An  elevator  Is  proposed  to  carry 
viewers  to  the  top. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  in  this  program.  The 
motto  of  Chicago,  "I  Will,"  refiects  the  deter- 
mination that  the  spirited  pioneers  of  early 
Chicago  struggled  to  make  Chicago  the  great 
city  that  it  is  today.  The  city  of  Chicago 
under  the  great  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  is  passing  through  a  transition  period 
of  rebuilding  and  improvements,  both  public 
and  private,  that  foretells  its  future,  great 
destiny  as  the  leading  modern  metropolis  of 
the  Nation  and  the  greatest  inland  seaport 
of  the  Americas  via  the  St.  Lawrence  gateway 
for  oceangoing  ships.  The  statue  is  a  symbol 
of  Chicago's  spirit — It  is  well  for  the  Nation 

to  honor  her  in  this  way. 


H.R.    9124 

Mr.  HiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LIBONATI]  may  extend  his  remarks-  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker,  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Loulslna? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  9124  Is  to  enable  the  continuance  un- 
der modern  changes  of  the  military  system 
of  Instruction  the  support  of  the  junior 
ROTC  units  In  approximately  255  schools  In 
the  Nation.  The  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  after  a  thorough 
study  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  new  2-year 
senior  ROTC  program  and  continuing  the 
present  4-year  program. 

Second.  In  addition,  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  scholarship  assist- 
ance for  students  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
program: 

First  Payment  of  tuition,  books,  and  so 
forth,  not  to  exceed  $800  per  year  for  each 
of  the  2  academic  years. 

Second.  Also  retainer  pay  of  $50  per  month 
for  10  months  In  each  academic  year— In  lieu 
of  existing  $27  per  month. 

Third.  Travel  allowance  of  6  cents  per 
mile. 


I  A/«  r 
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where  the  group  organizes  or  is  presently  or- 
ganized— by  a  majority  vote  of  its  member- 
ship may  qualify  to  enter  the  system.  This 
is  purely  a  permissive  arrangement. 

Under  present  law  that  coverage  would 
only  include  those  who  desire  to  participate. 
But  to  all  future  members  of  the  system 
social  security  would  be  compulsory.  But 
also  in  the  existing  law  Is  a  provision  in  the 
nature  of  a  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  that  the  protection  aflorded  members 
of  a  State  or  local  government  retirement 
system  should  not  be  Impaired  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  social  security  coverage  to 
the  members  of  the  system. 

A  delegation  representing  the  patrolmen 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  111.,  visited  the  Con- 
gress last  week,  questioning  the  advisability 
of  this  provision,  feeling  that  its  enactment 
would  Jeopardize  the  present  retirement  sys- 
tem for  patrolmen  and  firemen  In  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  congressional  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  from  Chicago  conferred 
with  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  the  city 
delegation  representing  the  policemen,  M.  J. 
Hlgglns,  and  Chicago  Patrolmen  Association 
President  Prank  Carey,  with  their  counsel, 
Leon  Belinsky,  on  this  question.  Chairman 
Mills  explained  that  the  flre  and  police  de- 
partments In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  various  States  were  In  need 
of  this  provision — and  especially  those  units 
whose  members  worked  at  part-time  Jobs — 
seeking  to  unify  the  benefits  under  social 
security,  thereby  increasing  their  benefits, 
and  questioning  the  stabilizing  of  their  local 
police  and  firemen  pension  systems  whose 
reserves  were  small  and  represented  In  funds 
weakened  financial  guarantees  for  a  lasting 
integrity  of  investment  return  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  for  pension  payments. 

He  also  stated  that  under  the  closed  rule 
no  amendment  could  be  offered  to  affect  the 
provision  covering  this  subject  matter. 
Congressmen  Dawson,  Rostenkowski,  Mur- 

PHT,        FiNNEGAN,        PUCINSKI,        KLUCZTNSKI, 

OUara.  Prici.  Gray,  Shipley,  and  myself — 
as  well  as  our  visiting  officials  representing 
the  patrolmen  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  were 
appreciative  of  Chairman  Mn.Ls'  cooperation 
and  discussion  of  the  question  so  important 
to  the  retirement  programs  of  our  city  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  these  worthy  and  hon- 
ored, dedicated  men  to  the  public  Interest 
and  protection. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Interviews 
with  our  distinguished  Senators — Dirksen 
and  Douglas — to  resolve  the  question.  If  nec- 
essary, through  amendment  in  the  Senate 
upon  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

One  thing  is  certain  that  the  contractual 
obligation  between  the  present  recipients  un- 
der the  present  independent  retirement  sys- 
tems and  the  city  of  Chicago  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  legislation  permissive  In  nature 
affecting  the  future  action  of  Individuals  or 
groups  voting  coverage  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill — the  Individual  pensioner  deter- 
mines his  own  course  and  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  his  local  retirement  system  unless  he 
or  she  elects  to  Join  the  others  under  social 
security  coverage. 

The  great  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Richard  Daley,  would  never  let  them  down — 
he  Is  the  pensioners  friend.  As  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate 
In  the  general  assembly,  he  fought  In  the 
front  line  for  added  benefits  to  pensioners 
in  all  retirement  systems. 

The  bill  affects  40  million  Individuals  un- 
der the  social  security  law  and  the  increases 
are  estimated  as  costing  $925  million.  Yet 
the  changes  made  in  the  revised  schedule  of 
social  security  tax  rates  and  the  Increase  In 
taxable  earnings  base  result  In  Improving 
the  actuarial  balance  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions and  thus  the  system  will  continue  to 
be  self-supporting  through  the  adequate  fi- 
nancing under  this  bill.  Thus  these  changes 
win  not  affect  the  funds  to  disturb  the  sound 


actuarial  base  upon  which  the  system  oner 
ates.  *^" 

The  committee  and  Its  distinguished 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  painstaking  efforts  and 
meticulous  research  In  drafting  this  much- 
needed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  masses 
of  workers  and  self-employed  Individuals 
who  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  to  carry  out  their  prom- 
ises to  the  workers  of  the  Nation  that  the 
Government  would  keep  the  faith  in  main- 
taining an  adequate  recompense  to  them 
as  a  reward  for  their  years  of  useful  employ- 
ment,  thus  strengthening  and  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy.  We  make 
good  our  promises  to  the  aged  that  comfort 
and  happiness  would  crown  their  declining 
years  without  want  under  the  greatest  hu- 
manitarian program  of  the  aged — social 
security. 

HJl.  9070 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AsPiNALL)  and  his  discerning  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9070.  which  has  for  its  purpose 
a  far-reaching  proposal  to  assume  Jurisdic- 
tion by  our  Government  over  some  9  million 
acres  of  the  Nation's  unspoiled  wilderness 
areas  In  order  to  preserve  their  natural  state 
and  prevent  encroachment. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns  some 
61  millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  wilder- 
ness areas.  The  bill  reserves  to  the  Congress 
any  future  addition  to  preserve  other  areas 
for  this  specific  purpose.  Under  the  Senate 
version  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
is  empowered  to  extend  this  coverage  to  other 
lands  held  by  the  Government  for  their 
preservation  as  wilderness  areas.  The  House 
bill  seeks  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
from  exercising  this  power  by  reserving  to 
the  Congress  the  power  to  extend  expansion 
control  over  wild  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  seeks  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  these  lands  by  humans  In  our 
Increasing  population  and  the  detrimental 
effects  on  these  lands  of  oiu:  mechanical  ex- 
pansion. This  act  guarantees  to  this  gen- 
eration and  future  generations  of  Americans 
the  enduring  resources  of  the  wilderness  as 
well  as  a  great  contribution  to  the  enjojrment 
and  its  unimpaired  future  use  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  only  experienced  In  such 
areas.  The  use  must  be  protected  by  cer- 
tain standards  of  control  or  rules  that  will 
protect  and  not  defeat  the^  public  purposes 
of  recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  and  historical  uses. 

A  minimum  requirement  of  roads  shall  be 
built — but  autos,  motorboats,  motorized 
equipment,  landing  aircraft,  and  other  form 
of  mechanized  transport,  structures,  or  in- 
stallations are  barred  from  such  areas.  The 
exception  being  that  where  these  uses  are 
presently  established,  such  may  remain,  un- 
der specific  restrictions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlculttzre.  Also  as  to  safety  control  or 
health — fires,  insects,  and  diseases — subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  desirable. 

Prospecting  or  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion about  minerals  and  other  resovu-ces  Is 
permitted  if  the  preservation  principle  to 
respected. 

Further  consultations  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  surveying  on  a  planned  basis  In 
sych  areas  again  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  preservation  through  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine 
mineral  values.  The  results  of  such  surveys 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress.  All  laws  on  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  shall  be  applicable  to  this 
act  and  with  the  further  stlpuatlon  that  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  have  the  power  to  make  «uch 


-Monable  regiUatlons  as  deemed  necessary 
IT^preservatlon  of  the  area.  These  In- 
SvWuals  now  enjoying  certain  rights,  leases, 
-nd  so  forth,  are  protected  under  certain 
r^LriDtlons  in  this  act.  The  rights  of  the 
2!!rBi  States  or  State  in  wildlife  or  wllder- 
„«M  areas  are  also  preserved— their  responsl- 
wutles  and  Jurisdiction  remain  intact  under 
ttito  act  State  and  private  lands  surrounded 
M  wlldemMS  areas  are  permitted  reasonable 
u?eres8  and  egress  to  and  from  their  lands. 
So  exchange  of  lands  may  be  permitted— 
!u^  as  similar  lands  within  the  State  owned 
bv  the  Federal  Government  for  land  of  like 
Jjue  held  within  the  wilderness  area. 

Secretory  of  Agriculture  may  accept  gifts 
or  bequests  of  land  within  the  wilderness 
u«as  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also 
may  accept  gifts  or  contributions  from  pri- 
vate persons  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of 
this  act.  Advance  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  60 
days  of  the  offer.  A  Joint  annual  report 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  through 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  consideration  of  other  areas  for  inclu- 
sion as  wilderness  areas  or  abandonment  of 
guch  lands  now  under  act  fitting  other  pur- 
poses shall  be  determined  by  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  their  recommendation  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress.  This  program  can  be  Instigated 
within  10  years  of  the  act's  enactment. 

caialrman  Aspinall  and  his  conscientious 
committee  have  spent  years  of  study  and  re- 
search in  this  field — certainly  such  merltorl- 
'  CUB  work  cannot  go  unnoticed.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  Indebted 
to  this  Intelligent  committee  and  its  splen- 
did leader,  Chairman  Aspinall,  for  this  for- 
ward-looking legislation  to  protect  our  wild- 
life and  wilderness  areas.  Generations  of 
Americans  In  the  future  through  this  needed 
legislation  will  have  preserved  for  them  the 
lands  of  the  wilderness  to  enjoy  Its  great 
contribution  to  the  recreational,  educational, 
and  scientific  enjoyment  of  areas  so  pro- 
tected. This  act  Is  far  reaching  In  its  effect 
upon  the  Nation's  citizens  and  Its  blessings 
win  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  population  now 
and  In  the  future  by  generations  of  Ameri- 


cans. 


HJl.     11377 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  the  human 
race  is  replete  with  the  struggle  of  man 
against  want,  the  elements,  and  natural  ene- 
mies bent  toward  his  destruction. 

The  Neanderthal  man,  a  primeval  species 
of  man  in  the  paleolithic  period,  widespread 
throughout  Europe,  were  preoccupied  with 
these  same  problems  relative  to  the  struggle 
for  existence.  He  survived  because  of  an  in- 
ner awareness  of  the  external  world  between 
acts  of  self-interest  that  were  within  his 
power  to  accomplish  and  those  not  within  his 
power — he  so  disciplined  his  will. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  the  continued 
existence  of  my  form  of  human  society  has 
been  the  disrupting  effect  and  decadence 
through  progressive  growth  at  the  poverty 
level.  The  curse  of  poverty  has  caused  the 
capitulation  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  antiquity  and  has  contributed  to  the 
death  of  millions  of  human  beings  through- 
out the  ages.  It  Is  like  a  serpent  that 
crushes  the  body  and  poisons  the  mind  of 
reason. 

The  most  contributing  factor  to  the  con- 
tinuing prevalence  of  poverty  Is  due  to  ig- 
norance— based  on  Illiteracy  and  lack  of 
training  for  vocational  pursuits.  Further, 
the  Individual  remains  static  through  the 
resulting  loss  of  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
employment.  Gradually  the  fading  of  hope 
gives  way  to  despair.  Human  pride  is  lost, 
and  a  state  of  lethargy  destroys  any  trace 
of  ambition  in  the  Individual.  Humans  suf- 
fering from  poverty  no  longer  exert  any  stim- 
ulating interest  in  the  community  or  their 
personal  lives.    The  resulting  envlronmentel 


conditions,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  steep 
the  individual  Into  a  mental  abyss  of  failure 
and  despair. 

The  United  States,  in  spite  of  its  great 
wealth  and  $530  billion,  the  highest  economy 
ever  In  1963 — productive  of  Its  Industry, 
farming,  and  commerce,  and  so  forth — num- 
bers 30  mUllon  Americans  within  this  cate- 
gory of  need,  suffering  In  human  misery,  liv- 
ing in  hunger  and  despair. 

Certainly,  our  Nation,  with  its  great 
wealth,  tremendous  income,  specialization 
in  all  fields  of  knowledge  and  terrific  pro- 
ductive capacity  Is  well  equipped  to  combat 
and  eliminate  poverty  among  our  people. 

The  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  con- 
centrated effort  at  all  levels  of  government, 
communities,  civic  and  private  organizations, 
and  BO  forth,  to  lend  their  efforts  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  program. 

The  legislation,  first,  expands  the  oppor- 
tunities for  youth  to  gain  the  education, 
skills,  and  experience  to  develop  talents  for 
competitive  entry  Into  our  society. 

Second.  Stimulate  local  action  in  com- 
munities to  foster  programs  conducive  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Third.  A  program  of  small  grants  and 
loans  to  destitute  rural  families  to  Increase 
their  Income. 

Fourth.  Expanding  of  small  business  ac- 
tivities In  depressed  areas  of  our  great  cities, 
thus  creating  a  basic  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  deserving  businessmen. 

Fifth.  Special  programs  for  under  educated 
adults  and  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
Sixth.  Stimulate  more  States  to  use  pub- 
lic  assistance  to  aid   families  to  overcome 
their  Impoverished  condition. 

Seventh.  Recruit  and  train  volunteers  to 
serve  In  capacities  to  help  eliminate  poverty. 
The  costs  of  direct  public  assistance 
amounts  to  *4  billion  a  year.  The  indirect 
costs  of  Impoverished  conditions,  resulting 
in  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  health  haz- 
ards, and  increased  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion account  for  more  billions. 

The  tremendous  loss  of  man-hours  In  un- 
employment and  underemployment  affect 
ovu:  production  and  the  loss  In  spending  of 
of  millions  of  Job-earned  dollars  that  would 
greatly  strengthen  our  economy  and  reduce 
unemplojrnient  compensation  costs. 

A  survey  of  the  city  of  Chicago  conducted 
by  the  welfare  council  was  illuminating.  The 
cotmcll  report  determined  that  1  of  6 
Chlcagoans  live  In  poverty  circumstances — 
the  Cook  County  figure  was  1  of  every  7 
citizens — in  suburbia  Cook  County,  exclud- 
ing the  city,  1  out  of  16.  Nationally  the 
average  Is  one  out  of  five.  The  basic  income 
was  determined  at  $3,000  for  family,  and 
$2,000  per  Individual.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  studies  determined  that  in  the 
Chicago  area,  a  family  of  four  needs  $6,500 
income  for  modest  living.  The  costs  of  liv- 
ing are  the  highest  in  comparison  with  other 
cities. 

The  council  reported  that  700,000  in  Cook 
County  live  in  poverty,  of  which  only  half 
are  receiving  assistance  from  Government 
agencies.  For  example,  in  April,  280.000  per- 
sona received  welfare  aid — amounting  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  poor. 

The  poverty  group  study  showed  that  145,- 
000  families  In  Cook  County  In  this  category 
consist  of  511,000  persons — ^many  of  them 
children. 

The  study  disclosed  that  certain  groups, 
for  Instance,  nonwhltes,  wtHnen  as  heads  of 
family,  and  the  elderly  are  more  susceptible 
to  Impoverishment.  Further,  the  figtxres 
show  that  37  percent  of  the  low-income 
households  are  nonwhlte,  while  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  country's  households  are  non- 
white.  Half  of  the  low-income  households 
are  headed  by  women — but  only  21  percent 
of  the  county  households  are  headed  by 
women.  Also  34  percent  of  the  low-income 
households  are  headed  by  an  elderly  person, 
but  only  15  percent  of  the  county's  house- 


holds  are  headed   by  persons  65  years  or 
older. 

One  hundred  thousand  persons  are  seek- 
ing work.    The  education  levels  of  these  were 
part  of  the  answer.    Fifty-nine  percent  of 
the  males  in  Cook  County  over  25  years  of 
age  do  not  have  a  high  school  education;  38 
percent  have  received   eighth-grade  educa- 
tion or  less;  and  31,000  have  not  completed  a 
year  of  schooling.    Thus,  the  council   per- 
fected a  most  revealing  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem.   It  conducted  the  survey  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  national  studies  on  poverty  have 
been    conducted.    Certainly,    Ruth    Moore, 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is 
to  be  complimented  for  her  article  on  this 
interesting  phase  of  our  problem  In  studying 
this  legislation.    These  figures  are  appalling 
If  studied  in  the  light  that  Chicago  Is  the 
third   largest   city    In   the   United    States — 
known  az  the  greatest  manufacturing  center 
in  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
other  business   and  commercial  operations. 
One  person  out  of  every  six  are  In  the  toils 
of  poverty. 

The   city  of  Chicago  represented  by  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  Chicago  Richard  A. 
Daley  In  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  blU 
before  the  comnUttee  revealed  that  a  coop- 
erative program  being  conducted  there  al- 
most entirely  by  three  Independent  agencies— 
the  YMCA.  the  Boys  Club,  and  the  Chicago 
Youth  Center— cooperating  with  such  public 
and  private  agencies  as  the  Illinois  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid,  Chicago  Commission  of  Youth 
Welfare,  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropoli- 
tan Chicago.    This  pilot  youth  program  proj- 
ect numbering  1.000  youths— with  no  more 
than  a  sixth-grade  education— are  schooled 
in  such  skiUs  that  wlU  qualify  each  for  a 
remunerative  employment.    Thus  pubUc  and 
private  agencies  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  the  poverty  cycle.    Under 
IB  of  the  bill  a  similar  program  Is  established. 
Most  of  these  youths  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  21  were  dropouts — ^high  school,  sec- 
ond year— showed   poor  averages   in   arith- 
metic and  reading  exercises.     At   the  fifth 
grade  level  most  had  never  been  accepted 
in   employment,   others   spasmodically    em- 
ployed.   Although  attendance  was  voluntary 
in  the  first  24  weeks,  80  percent  participated 
In  the  program.     The  two  principal  activi- 
ties—first  about  50  percent  were  given  In- 
struction in  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
employment  discipline. 

The  others  received  Instruction  in  voca- 
tional workshops,  training  as  automobile 
service  ..station  attendants,  as  duplicating 
machine  operators,  mall  handling,  and  clerk- 
typists.  Mayor  Daley  further  stated  that 
their  placement  In  Jobs  has  been  arranged 
Also  in  this  bin  under  title  H  the  youth 
under  educational  disadvantages  would  be 
so  trained.  The  urban  youth  program  sets 
the  ages  between  16  and  21  years. 

This  affects  the  most  sensitive  area  of  un- 
employment among  youths.    The  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  youths  between  16  and  24  Is 
twice  the  average  for  workers  of  »"  /««■• 
Last  year  among  the  16-  to  l9-year-old8,  17 
percent  were  Jobless,  unable  to  procure  em- 
ployment—three times  the  average  rate  of  all 
unemployed.     In  their  age  group— 16  to  24— 
by  comparison,  one  out  of  every  three  are 
unemployed.     The     nonwhlte— 3     employed 
out   of   10— ages    10  to   19— about  twice  as 
many  as  the  white  group.     Nonwhlte  girls 
average  unemployment  one  out  of  three,  and 
nonwhlte  boys  one  out  of  four     It  Is  cer- 
tainly a  terrible  situation  to  continue  to  dis- 
regard   these     conditions    of     employment. 
With  automation  releasing  an  estimated   i 
million  per  year  and  1%  million  new  Jobs 
needed  for  new  workers  entering  the  labor 
markets-something  must  be  done,  remedial 
m  nature,  at  the  Federal  legislative  level  to 
reduce  thU  growing  army  of  unemployment 
not  only  among  adults  but  also  the  youths 
of  our  land  who  It  Is  said  are  now  on  family 
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Opportunity  Act  is  the  only 

forward   the  battle  against 

sapping     of     our     financial 

,_i  relief  and  dependency  pro- 

a  modern  method  of  creating 

opportunities  toward  expand- 

pool  of  qualified  workers  to 

us  levels  of  employment — and 

earned  dollars  stimulate  the 

of  draining  the  coffers  of 

Jnd  Federal  Governments  for  a 
plunges  men  and  youths  will- 
deeper  into  the  tolls  of  poverty. 
to  the  Social  Security  Bulletin. 
63,  the  sum  of  $66.5  billion  was 
levels  of  Government  for  social 
in  1962.     Also  during  that 
$33.5  billion  was  spent 
•ganizations  for  the  same  pur- 
_-  of  $100  billion.     The  Govern- 
l  onsorlng  42  individual  programs 
combat  the  effects  of   poverty. 
the    Budget    in    the    fiscal    year 
$32     billion     were     approprl- 
„ed  for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
hands  of  organized  Government 
reduce  these  figures  we  must 
a  needed  Job. 
appropriates  $962.5  billion  for  the 
tended.    Programs  to  be  carried 
the  year  1965  and  the  2  succeed - 
s.    Also  authorizes  an  approprl- 
mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  ending 
For  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
appropriate  sums  required  to 
purposes  of  the  act.    The  $412.- 
ated  for  1965  are  reserved  for 
parts  of   the   title   including 

programs:     title    n— urban 

(ommunlty  action  programs;   and 
programs  to  combat  pov- 
areas, 
ions   of   dollars   appropriated    by 
State  legislatures  throughout  the 
public  aid  and  aid  to  dependent 
increasing  from  year  to  year— 
1  dded  to  the  expanding  other  serv- 
,  county,  townshlD.  and  citv  de- 
'  its    citizenry— without    taking 
these  thousands  of  relief  re- 
gainful  employment.     Then  our 
;lc  will  be  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
the  homeowner  taxpayers  will  be- 
Now  is  the  time  to  act — by 
S.  2642,  as  amended.  In 
at"  this  sitting   of   the   Congress. 
ndon  Johnson  is  to  be  congratu- 
presentment  of  this  program  for 
of  the  thousands  who  need  the 
:onfidence  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
it  themselves  by  proper  training 
gain  remunerative  employment 
_te  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
the  respect  of  their  dependents 
audits  of  their  fellow  men  in  com- 
position in  the  community  Is 
family  pride  restored. 
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ESTABLISHINO  A  PROGRAM  OF  CASH  AWARDS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  RivEKs  Of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12193)  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
cash  awards  for  suggestions  or  Inventions 
made  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which 
contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  oth- 
er improvement  of  Government  operations. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  wish  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  gentleman. 

This  Is  similar  to  the  incentive  awards 
program  in  the  civil  service.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  RrvERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker. 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  This  pro- 
posal, by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI.  Is  very,  very  similar 
to — almost  Identical  with— what  Is  now  car- 
ried on  for  civil  service  workers  In  the  Gov- 
ernment In  respect  to  Incentive  ideas  and 
awards  therefor. 

Over  the  past  10  years  these  awards  for  the 
clvUlans  have  averaged  about  $20  or  $30  per 
Idea  for  the  Incentives.  This  will  give  the 
military  men— primarily  the  enlisted  men— 
the  same  right,  becau.'^e  they  are  working  side 
by  side.  It  is  only  just. 
That  Is  all  the  bill  will  do. 
Mr.  Gross.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  LiBONATi.  Mr  Speaker.  HR.  12193  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  cash  awards  for  suggestions  or  in- 
ventions made  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  Improvements  to  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

The  Navy  and  the  civilians  under  civil 
service  regulations  now  enjoy  statutory  pro- 
visions for  carrying  out  these  purposes. 

The  Coast  Guard  when  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy  may  authorize  the  pay- 
ments of  cash  awards.  The  acceptance  of  the 
award  waives  by  agreement  any  question  of 
the  right  for  permissive  u.=;e  of  the  Idea,  meth- 
od, or  Invention  by  the  United  States;  nei- 
ther does  It  subject  the  Government  to  any 
further  claim  whatsoever. 

The  President  determines  the  desirability 
If  he  sees  fit  of  making  the  award.  As  to 
the  Coast  Guard— not  operating  under  the 
Navy — the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  are  authorized  to  make 
the  award.  A  progress  report,  through  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  of  E)efense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  annually.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  serving  with  an 
armed  force  shall  be  Included  as  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  force. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  Government  through  the  practical 
application  of  new  ideas  and  the  working 
out  of  new  methods  of  operation  by  indi- 
viduals In  their  respective  capacities  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Even  formulas  and  Inven- 
tive machinations  have  been  worked  out 
through  resourceful  Individuals  which  have 
contributed  to  manv  problems  confronting 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  perfecting  or 
accomplishing  its  programs. 

Fu'ther  great  Incentive  is  gained  through 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  granting  of 
recognition  to  those  worthy  of  the  honor 
conferred. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  true  level  of 
these  determinations  for  the  granting  of  an 


honorary  reward  rests  with  those  who  are 
best  cognizant  with  the  facts  and  the  suc- 
cessful results  realized.  When  claims  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  generally  years 
later  the  facts  are  transmitted  through  a 
written  report  from  the  respective  service 
Involved.  Individuals  who  submit  the  facta 
have  in  most  cases  relied  on  bits  of  infor- 
mation gathered  through  second  and  third 
parties  or  letters  on  file — generally  Inade- 
quate to  base  any  fair  decision  because  of 
the  lack  of  firsthand  knowledge.  The  result 
is  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  an  intelligent 
decision  by  the  conunlttee. 

The  same  procedures  as  under  this  bill 
now  In  operation  at  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  functioned  well  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  piu'poses. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  of  this 
legislation.  Its  effect  will  do  immeasurable 
good  in  lifting  the  morale  of  .the  men  of  the 
services  and  stimulating  efforts  toward  Im- 
proving  the  efficiency  and  spurring  a  desire 
for  the  solution  of  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems of  operation  and  method. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  the  genial  L.  Mendel 
RrvERS,  and  his  discerning  conunlttee  have 
given   this  problem   considerable  attention. 
At   the   hearing  each  facet  of  the   bill  was 
thoroughly  discussed.    The  expert  testimony 
of  the  officials  of  the  various  services — Army. 
Air,  and  Coast  Guard,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Geodetic  and  Public  Health 
divisions  of  Government — was  given  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill.    Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rnrnis 
and  the  committee  are  to  be  consratulated 
in  recommending  the  passage  of  H.R.  12193. 
Its  purposes  establish  a  high  ethical  stand- 
ard of  Justice  to  those  who  give  meritorious 
service   to  our   Government  and   the  armed 
services  to  grant  an  honorary  award  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.    A  high  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion  results  In   a  stimulation  of  confidence 
In  each  individual  receiving  this  high  recog- 
nition.    We  as  a   nation  owe   a  great  deal 
more  to  these  dedicated  Americans. 
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tood  for  peace  act 
Mr,  Chairman,  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
12298  are  In  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
attitude  that  to  serve  the  national  Interest 
the  enlargement  of  the  outlets  for  US.  farm 
products  not  only  exert  an  essential  stabiliz- 
ing Influence  on  the  American  agricultural 
economy,  but  also  create  distribution,  a 
forceful"  influence  among  the  100  million 
people  in  more  than  100  nations  against  the 
spread  of  communism.  These  food-allot- 
ments-for-peace  are  distributed  among  the 
less-developed  nations  of  the  free  world 
whose  lack  of  funds  fall  to  meet  urgent  food 
requirements  among  their  peoples.  This 
action  on  our  part  has  promoted  their  eco- 
nomic growth  and  saved  the  lives  of  mllllona 
of  unfortunate  people. 

Under  H.R.  12298  the  act  is  extended  for  3 
years— until  December  31,  1967.  It  governs 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  with  foreign 
currencies — at  the  same  average  heretofore 
established— about  1.7  billion  a  year.  It  re- 
moves the  25-percent  limitation  on  foreign 
currencies  for  loans  to  private  business  lor 
the  development  of  free  enterprise  under  the 
Cooley  loan  program  ( 1957) .  This  Is  a  stim- 
ulant to  hasten  the  promotion  and  expansion 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  build  the 
economy  of  the  developing  nations. 

Increases  from  10  to  20  percent  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  currencies  to  be  absolutely 
devoted  to  U.S.  uses. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies— accumulated  in  six  countries— for 
special  programs  by  the  appointment  of  a 
top-level  committee  to  act  only  after  advice 
of  the  President. 

Establishes  grants  of  foreign  currencies  far 
economic  development  subject  to  aforesaia 
committee  approval. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  surplus  food  com- 
modities by  the  President  during  periods  ol 


Afutter  relief,  and  community  development 
^^ts'  overseas— not  to  exceed  $450  million 

*°Authorlzes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies— 
to  a  limited  extent— to  supplement  the  use  of 
iurolus  foods  m  community  improvement 
!nti  self-help  work  projects — chxirch  owned 
M  operated  facilities  used  for  secular  pur- 


poses 


are     excluded     for     construction     or 


^ntenance  programs.      .       ,       ,         ^ 

The  most  favorable  foreign  legal  exchange 
nte  must  be  the  measuring  stick  for  sales  of 
nirplua  commodities — and  not  less  in  com- 
jjartBon  with  rates  for  any  other  nation. 

Authorizes  sales  of  foreign  cvu-rencles  to 
tourists  and  other  private  persons  to  curb 
American  dollar  outgo. 

Handling  of  food  commodities  donations 
must  be,  as  far  as  practical,  directed  through 
community  action  and  other  self-help  activi- 
ties designated  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  such  assistance. 

This  program,  a  godsend  to  the  needy  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  has  functioned  well,  even 
considering  the  selfish  weaknesses  of  hiunan 
kind,  both  In  administrative  and  distribu- 
tive functions  of  its  operation.     Chairman 
Cooley.  through  the  years,  has  conducted  a 
masterful  Job  in  working  out  the  intricacies 
of  the  vast  operations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act.     The  great   chal- 
lenges have  been  met  as  each  problem  was 
presented  to  the  illustrious  members  of  his 
committee.      Criticism    after    criticism    lev- 
eled at  the  program  disclosed  the  pitfalls  of 
trusting  honest   operation   to   weak   leader- 
atilp— but  all  In  all  much   of  the  practices 
were  eliminated   and   real  leadership  recti- 
fied the  wrongs.    When  temptation  becomes 
the  master  of  the  human  mind,  dishonesty 
U  certain  to  prevail  in  the  dealings  of  trust- 
ed men  In  high  places.     Yet  all  In  all  the 
program  served   America  well   and  contrib- 
uted a  terrific  impact  upon  the  thinking  of 
freemen  seeking  against  adversity  to  main- 
tain a  free  world.    Public  Law  480 — the  Food 
for  Peace  Act — is  the  one  instrumentality  at 
the  legislative   level   that  reflects   the   true 
American  attitude  toward  the  hungry  people 
of  the  free  world — the  unselfish  sharing  of 
our  abundance  with  freemen  faced  with  mis- 
fortune and  hunger.    Chairman  Coolet  and 
his  admirable    committee    have    established 
a  symbol   in   this    legislation   that   all    men 
throughout  the  world  can  understand  and 
give  their  wholehearted  blessing  to  God  for 
the  perfection  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

proposed  immigration  law 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  refiects  the  power- 
ful Influence  exerted  by  the  teeming  immi- 
grant populations  that  came  to  otir  shores  to 
seek  the  opportunities  of  a  new  life  In  an 
underdeveloped  land  whose  ideologies  con- 
tributed to  the  dignity  of  the  human  race. 
Its  laws  and  social  norms  guaranteed  the  lib- 
erties and  freedom  of  every  Individual.  Its 
democratic  way  of  life  stimulated  human  ef- 
fort to  seek  by  hard  work  the  pursuit  of  a 
better  life  and  greater  accomplishment. 

The  family  in  Its  Inner  strength  of  estab- 
lishing a  proud  heritage  became  the  sinews 
of  government.  The  father,  as  head  of  the 
household,  and  the  mother  as  Its  religious 
guidance,  sacrificed  to  prepare  their  offspring 
88  specialists  In  their  educational  business, 
and  scientific  careers  to  serve  humanity  in 
the  ranks  of  an  accomplished  and  great  citi- 
zenry. Thus  each  new  generation  added  to 
the  fxjwer  and  greatness  of  a  new  land. 

The  future  of  a  new  land  depends  largely 
upon  the  immigrant  movement  to  Its  shores. 
The  United  States  was  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  attracting  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  to  settle  within  Its  borders. 

To  be  sure,  these  Immigrants  were  not  only 
seeking  a  new  chance  for  financial  independ- 
ence, but  also  had  a  burning  desire  to  be- 
come citizens  of  a  new  type  of  government — 
where  basic  concept  was  the  guarantee  of 
equality  among  men  and  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all. 


This  exodus  of  humans  from  continental 
Europe  was  In  the  nature  of  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution against  the  old  social  order — that 
mobility  Is  a  sacred  heritage  and  that  medi- 
ocrity cannot  be  permitted  to  use  In  social 
status  or  educational  accomplishment  above 
their  forebears.  There  were  some  who  came 
to  enjoy  religious  freedom — others  to  escape 
famine — still  others  banishment  under  po- 
litical or  criminal  decrees,  and  the  majority 
to  seek  a  new  life  in  a  new  world. 

History  reveals  that  the  building  of  our 
great  Nation  rested  in  the  hands  and  men- 
tality of  these  millions  of  persevering  people 
who,  without  Invitation,  under  unsurmount- 
able  handicap  of  language,  unskilled  and 
uneducated,  steeped  in  continental  customs, 
tradition,  and  folklore,  traveled  to  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  a  strange  and  vast  land  with- 
out funds  to  make  their  fortune.  The  sac- 
rifices to  be  endured — the  fierceness  of  com- 
petitive tribulations — the  cruel  sufferings  In 
a  hostile  climate,  the  struggles  and  depriva- 
tions to  be  suffered  in  the  beginning — did 
not  dim  the  bold  spirits  of  the  new  ad- 
venturers. They  came  on,  they  stayed  and 
prevailed.  Their  success  contributed  to  the 
Nation's  wealth  and  established  her  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Yet  today,  we  the  citizens  of  our  beloved 
country,  have  forgotten  American  history — 
and  now  examine  with  a  critical  eye  any 
proposal  to  revise  our  strict  and  unbending 
immigration,  naturalization,  and  refugee 
laws  which  in  effect  contradict  American 
Ideals  and  relegate  certain  alien  petitioners 
for  entrance  as  undesirable  Individuals, 
merely  because  the  quota  system  is  based 
on  a  narrow  national  origin  formula. 

The  problem  created  by  the  quota  system 
based  on  national  origin  must  not  be  con- 
fused as  the  result  of  the  numerical  total 
volume  of  Immigration  to  America.  And,  of 
cotirse,  no  authority  on  this  subject  would 
recommend  the  total  admission  of  would-be 
immigrants  to  the  United  States — unregu- 
lated immigration  limitations  would  not  be 
the  answer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specific  limitations  for  each  nation  is  not 
the  realistic  approach — for  It  renders  Ineligi- 
ble the  majority  of  those  who  are  qualified  of 
talent  and  ability  to  contribute  benefits  to 
our  Nation. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  unused  quotas 
of  Great  Britain,  65,361;  Germany,  25,814; 
Ireland,  17.756;  are  not  made  available  to 
Poland,  6,488;  Italy,  5,666;  Netherlands, 
3,136;  France,  3,069;  Czechoslovakia,  2,859; 
Norway.  2,365;  Switzerland.  1,698;  Sweden. 
1,698;  Denmark,  1.175;  Austria.  1.405;  Bel- 
glum.  1.297;  Yugoslavia,  942;  Hungary,  865; 
Portugal.  438;  and  Greece.  308. 

As  the  leader  of  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  American  Image  cre- 
ated by  the  quota-origin  formula  refutes 
every  logical  argument  that  basically  we  rec- 
ognize the  equality  of  all  nations  in  their 
relationship  as  to  human  values  established 
by  our  free  Institutions.  The  quotas  set  for 
the  Asian,  African,  and  island  nations  are  an 
insult  to  human  reasoning — fractions  equal 
to  a  hundred  or  more.  Also,  nations  with 
vast  populations — India,  Australia,  Japan, 
Formosa,  and  the  African  republics  are  given 
a  ridiculous  quota  of  100 — excepting  Japan — 
185.  Such  reasoning  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
honest  thinking. 

The  law  is  cruel  at  many  levels — it  does 
not  provide  for  the  unification  of  families 
divided  through  Its  arbitrary  operative  ef- 
fects. It  disregards  our  public  policy  In  Its 
complete  disregard  for  emergency  world  refu- 
gee problems. 

Its  provisions  are  inadequate  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  immigrants  with  needed  skills 
at  the  Industrial  trades  level — also  In  the 
scientific  and  medical  fields. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  changes  in 
American  policy  from  the  period  before  World 
War  I — purely  regiilatory  as  to  quality  pre- 
scriptions only.     The  only  persons  refused 


were  those  who  failed  to  pass  minimum  tests 
of  health,  literacy,  and  behavior  records — 
criminal. 

The  drastic  changes  were  enacted  In  1921— 
quota  law — and  the  Johnson -Reed  Act  of 
1924  that  limited  the  immigrant  quota  to 
150,000,  and  provided  for  the  national  origin 
quota  system — that  the  annual  quota  for 
any  nationality  should  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
150,000  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  that 
nationality  bore  to  the  "total  number  of  In- 
habitants of  the  United  States  in  1920."  Thus 
the  formula  was  fixed  to  the  existing  national 
structure  of  our  population.  It  further  ex- 
cluded the  descendants  of  slave  immigrants 
from  total  population  figures — a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  honest  thinking  to  disclasslfy 
In  citizenship  almost  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation. 

The  Johnson-Reed  Act  was  a  national  in- 
dictment against  the  southern  Europeans  in- 
cluding Italy  and  Greece  and  the  nonwhites 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  a  negation 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Michael  Feiohan. 
are  to  be  complimented  in  determining  that 
hearings  should  be  held  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  interested  In  the  subject  to 
present  their  views.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
support  the  administration  position  In  this 
matter  as  recommended  by  our  martyred 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  and  our  Speaker,  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  as  Incorporated  in  H.R.  7700.  My 
companion  bill  is  H.R.  7798.  A  number  of 
alternative  proposals  have  been  Introduced, 
each  with  approaches  that  have  for  their 
basic  proposal  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
the  quota  system. 

But,  these  proposed  reforms,  although  de- 
serving meritorious  consideration,  would  be- 
come more  controversial  and  no  doubt  create 
a  stalemate.  However,  H.R.  7700  through  the 
unified  action  of  these  seeking  to  support  re- 
form and  the  present  favorable  public  re- 
action to  its  acceptance  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  being  enacted  into  law. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  message.  In- 
cluding the  endorsements  of  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack,  on  July  23,  1963.  sets  out  In  pointed 
terms  the  history  of  the  question  including 
the  precise  weaknesses  of  the  present  law  In 
Its  inapplicability  to  meet  present  conditions 
and  changes  in  Government  policy.  The 
work  was  a  monximental  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  In  a  practical  and 
efficient  manner. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  presented  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  in  a  prepared  summary  was 
also  Included. 

Even  though  some  of  Its  provisions  were 
modified  by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  the 
basic  concepts  inimical  to  sound  policy  to- 
day remain  in  the  law. 

The  total  quota  figure  in  itself  Is  not  a 
problem,  but  the  application  of  the  distribu- 
tion formula  again  violates  our  concepts  and 
runs  contrary  to  our  understanding  and  our 
ideals. 

The  figvires  released  by  the  Government 
Indicate  that  In  the  last  decade  2V4  million 
persons  entered  as  Immigrants — yet  only 
about  IVa  million  of  these  entered  through 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  controls.  The 
others  were  the  recipients  of  some  eight  or 
nine  special  statutory  acts  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  under  special  regulations  and 
other  arrangements.  These  facts  In  them- 
selves dictate  a  reformation  of  the  present 
regulatory  provisions. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  have  demanded 
positive  legislation  In  party  platforms  and 
political  campaigns  Including  messages  to 
the  Congress.  Each  called  to  our  attention 
the  injustices  of  the  quota  theory  based  on 
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origin  system — and  pointed  out  swearing  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States — 

In  taking  citizens  oath — relieved  It  of  any 
responsibility  to  him  or  the  United  States. 
This  reasoning  was  based  upon  the  premise 
that  such  proceedings  granting  citizenship 
represent,  as  to  his  native  land,  a  permanent 
separation  from  his  native  citizenship,  and 
regardless  of  a  subsequent  cancellation  of 
the  order  granting  citizenship  In  the  pr<v 
ceeding — the  question  of  his  allegiance  to 
his  newly  adopted  country  has  been  deter- 
mined. The  recalling  of  the  citizenship 
grant  does  not  restore  him  to  the  status  of 
being  a  subject  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 

There  are  split  legal  contentions  on  the 
part  of  authorities  In  these  matters  and  the 
law  should  be  explicit  In  the  consideration 
of  these  problems.  The  further  practice  of 
banishing  one  to  any  other  land  accepting 
him — upon  the  refusal  of  his  native  land  to 
permit  his  entry  Is  purely  an  Illegal  device 
to  dump  him  anywhere,  Just  to  get  rid  of 
him,  disregarding  what  vested  rights  Inure  to 
hlra  or  his  family  that  equity  and  good  con- 
science dictate.  The  separation  from  family 
Is  of  momentous  Importance  to  one's  klnfolk 
as  well  as  to  the  Individual  and  must  be 
considered  Important  enough  to  spell  out  the 
law  to  prevent  Injustice. 

The  principal  piu-pose  of  H.R.  7700  Is  to 
abolish  the  national  origins  system  and  to 
permit  entrance  to  those  filing  within  pref- 
erence categories  on  a  first  come  first  served 
basis. 

Each  country's  quota  will  be  reduced  20 
percent  the  first  year  and  40  percent  the  sec- 
ond year,  60  percent  the  third  year,  80  per- 
cent the  fourth  year,  and  100  percent  In  the 
fifth  year.  The  present  total  annual  quota 
of  157,000  will  be  Increased  to  165.000.  The 
Increase  of  8,000,  as  a  result  of  Increasing 
the  minimum  quotas  from  100  to  200.  Thus 
this  gradual  elimination  of  the  national 
origin  quota  system  is  accomplished  without 
disturbing  by  abrupt  action  the  operative 
quality  of  procedures. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  special  provision 
granting  the  President  to  reserve  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  pool  after  consultation  with 
the  Board;  first,  to  avoid  undue  hardship 
resulting  from  quota  restrictions;  second.  In 
the  national  security  Interest. 

The  President  may  also  retain  20  percent 
of  the  pool  for  refugees. 

Also  provided  that  no  more  than — 10  per- 
cent of  the  total — 16,478  visas  may  be  allo- 
cated to  any  nation's  quota  area  except  un- 
der the  President's  authority  to  reserve  num- 
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McCarran- Walter  Act.  It  codified  under  one 
act  all  laws  affecting  Immigration  incor- 
porating the  old  statutes  and  early  concep- 
tions of  the  Nation's  policy  In  this  field. 

As  herein  before  stated  the  Quota-Origin 
Act  computation  was  adopted  as  the  operat- 
ing formula  for  the  iinit  national  admlssloa 
of  Immigrants. 

It  reflects  In  Its  applicability  tmd  formula 
racial  discrimination  against  our  very  allies 
m  a  sensitive  area  of  national  policy.  The 
token  quotas  of  100  per  year  assigned  to  na- 
tions numbering  millions  In  native  popula- 
tion Is  a  senseless  find  asinine  system.  The 
administration  bill  Is  more  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable. 

After  5  years  with  the  fading  out  of  the 
national  origin  system.  Immigrant  visas 
would  be  available  to  any  alien  meeting  the 
qualifications  without  regard  to  the  country 
of  his  birth.  The  qualifications,  rigid  as  they 
may  be  under  the  McCarran- Walter  Act,  are 
preserved  In  H.R.  7700  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. 

Again  the  10-percent  limitation  visas 
issued  In  any  one  year  to  any  one  nation 
prevents  monopolizing  the  visas  available 
under   other  visa  prescriptions  In  the  bill. 

The  bin  thus  meets  the  critical  needs  and  , 
balances  out  the  Inequities  and  Impractical 
controls  now  prevalent  in  the  law.  In  spe- 
ciflc  terms  It  eliminates  the  false  concep- 
tion that  the  bars  to  limited  Immigration 
are  down. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  shall  support  H.R.  7700,  and  urge  the  sub- 
conmiltee  to  report  H.R.  7700  favorably  to  the 
full  committee  for  passage. 

COLUMBUS  DAY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  E.  L. 
FORRESTEH,  pUced  upon  the  agenda  for  a 
hearing  my  bill  H.R.  8189  declaring  October 
12  to  be  a  legal  holiday  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus.  Many  leaders  of  the  Italo-Amer- 
Ican  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
appeared  to  address  the  committee  In  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  May  I  compliment 
the  estimable  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
his  eminent  subcommittee  for  considering 
this  legislation. 

My  address  to  the  subcommittee  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  follow : 

"Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  that  your  distinguished  com- 
mittee extended  to  me  as  sponsor  of  HJl. 
8189    the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  the 


Under  the  oresent  regulations  as  much  as     question    of    establishing    by    statutory   en 
5oSo  ilnus'ed'qu^Ja  ntSLe"sTre  los"  to^h"     actment,   October    12   as   Columbus   Day-, 

national  holiday. 

"The  greatness  of  a  man  Is  best  measurea 
by  the  impact  upon  the  future  of  mankind 
through  his  works.  Christopher  Columbus 
in  his  four  voyages  to  the  West  startled  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  his  discover  es. 

"He  had  the  courage  and  tenacity  in  nia 
belief  of  the  principle  advanced  by  Galileo 
that  the  world  was  round  and  by  sheer  per- 
sistence for  proof  prevaUed  upon  tJ^^^^J^^ 

'ix'anTtag  them' "Citizenship' sutus.     of  special  legislation  and  other  procedures.     ^^"^'^^  f  .JPf!. ^  1° new*^^^^^^ 
J  [duals  had  sons  who  served  In  the      Therefore,  In   its  practical   application,  the      P^Jj^^/^b/safung  due  w^" 

•His  Christian  faith  gave  to  him  a  rell- 


tie 


indh  Iduals 


system  annuaUy. 

The  Immigration  figures  for  a  test  year 
ending  June  30,  1963 — about  306,000  Im- 
migrants were  admitted.  The  quota  was 
157,000 — but  only  103.036  were  admitted  un- 
der the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  Thus,  two- 
thirds  of  these  admitted  were  outside  the 
act.  The  same  Is  true  as  to  other  years. 
Thus  the  national  policy  must  operate  out- 
side Its  prescribed  act  through  the  passage 
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)f  these  matters  the  President  of 

States,  FrankUn   Delano   Roose- 

these  facts,  canceled  the  order 

giving  as  his  reason  that  the 

of  the  family  head  from  his  loyal 
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the  Armed  Forces  during  the  war 

was    a    stilficlent    reason    for    his 


ot^er  matter  an  interesting  question 

where  the  country  of  his  birth  re- 

aiccept  him  on  the  srounds  that  the 


act  is  a  nullity  and  its  purposes  outmoded. 
It  is  not  only^  offensive  to  friendly  foreign 
nations,  but  k  discriminatory — an  insult  to 
o\ir  preachmffnts  of  racial  equality. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Johnson- 
Reed  Act  determined  the  basic  quota  nu- 
merical computation  of  national  origin  on 
population  figures  of  1890.  Certainly  prej- 
udicing the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  McCarran-Walter  Act  in 
accepting  population  figures  of  1920  also 
paralleled  this  bias  built  Into  the  Johnson- 
Reed  Act. 

But  even  so,  under  public  pressure,  the 
Congress  h£is  amended  and  modified  the 
Johnson-Reed  Act  from  time  to  time. 

Plnany  in  1952  over  President  Truman's 
Presidential   veto,   the   Congress  passed   the 


Klous  incentive  to  thwart  the  piratical  activi- 
ties of  the  Turkish  marauders  preying  upon 
the  trading  ships  of  the  Christian  world^ 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  for  merchantmen 
were  at  stake  and  he  vlsloned  that  the  earn- 
ings could  be  used  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

"The  ultimate  results  of  his  Important 
geographical  discoveries  have  been  recorded 
in  the  history  of  nations  for  centuries.  Next 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  rank  as  the  most  written  of  per- 
sonages In  the  world. 

"Although  the  geographical  discovery  was 
of  the  greatest  Importance— yet  the  after- 
math of  his  discovery  resulting  In  the  de- 
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T-lopment  of  a  new  type  of  government 
founded  by  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies 
h^ged  upon  the  Inherent  rights  and  liberties 
of  free  men  given  by  God  became  a  symbol 
to  dedicate  Columbus'  memory. 

"Upon  this  Nation,  do  nations  of  the  free 
world,  loving  liberty,  depend  for  the  leader- 
ship to  protect  and  defend  their  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  economic  Institutions  and 
guarantee  their  way  of  life. 

"We  owe  to  this  great  emancipator  and 
nobleman  of  the  seas  a  signal  national  debt 
of  gratitude  In  discovering  the  New  World, 
and  should  pay  lasting  homage  to  his  mem- 
ory. Columbus  belongs  to  all  nations,  but 
represents  to  us  the  first  Immigrant  to  the 
Americas — the  land  of  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  The  several  States  have  set  aside  this 
day  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  his  name. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  as  a  Na- 
tion honor  one  whose  day  of  discovery  Is 
celebrated  In  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  land  as  a  patriotic  day  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Institutions  pro- 
tecting our  freedoms  and  guaranteeing  our 
liberties  for  ourselves  and  the  freedom  lov- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  Let  us  rediscover 
our  obligation  to  free  the  captive  nations 
and  thus  relnvlgorate  our  efforts  to  release 
them  from  their  bondage.  Columbus  Day 
U  America's  day  to  celebrate  the  advent  of 
the  New  World. 

"I  again  thank  the  committee  for  Its  kind 
consideration  in  making  possible  this  hear- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  Columbus  Day 
as  a  day  of  national  meditation  In  keeping 
alive  the  fires  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world — a  Christian  nation  with  Christian 
faith  that  opened  its  shores  to  men  of  every 
faith  to  worship  at  the  altars  of  freedom  and 
liberty — forever." 

H.R. 8189 

A  bill  declaring   October   12   to   be   a   legal 

holiday 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
12th  day  of  October  of  each  year,  to  be  here- 
after celebrated  and  known  as  Columbus 
Day,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  legal  holi- 
day of  the  same  chi-;acter  as  the  1st  day  of 
January,  the  22d  day  of  February,  the  30th 
day  of  May,  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  1st 
Monday  of  September,  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember, the  4th  Thursday  of  November,  and 
Christmas  Day. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aachincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  been  able  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  with  Congress- 
man James  C.  Atjchincxoss  of  the  Third 
District  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Upon  my  assignment  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  which  Jm  was 
ranking  Republican  member,  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful  in  teaching 
me  the  work  and  the  proper  way  to  han- 
dle legislation  under  consideration.  All 
of  us  on  the  committee,  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle,  shall  miss  his  wis- 
dom, patience,  and  good  humor.  Jim 
Attchincloss  has  indeed  been  a  friend 
to  all  of  us. 


Jim  Auchincloss  has  served  his  con- 
stituency and  the  Nation  ably  and  well 
for  22  years  and  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  here  in  the  Congress  in  wishing 
him  good  health  and  great  happiness  in 
his  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Representatives . 


Statement  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  Examination  Given  Jnly  13, 
1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  the  candidates  from  my 
27th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  took  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission examination  on  July  13,  1964, 
at  my  request  as  Congressman,  have  been 
received.  I  have  gone  over  carefully  the 
ratings  of  candidates  in  these  examina- 
tions for  designation  to  the  U.S.  West 
Point,  Air  Force,  Annapolis,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies. 

As  I  have  previously  served  on  ap- 
pointment of  the  judges  of  our  county 
four  terms  on  the  board  of  law  examin- 
ers of  this  county,  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  developing  good  can- 
didates for  the  U.S.  Academies.  Our  con- 
gressional district  to  date  will  show  an 
outstanding  record  of  admissions  to  these 
Academies,  as  well  as  a  good  record  of 
results  on  the  civil  service  examinations. 

It  is  therefore  a  surprise  and  a  real 
disappointment  to  me  to  receive  the  re- 
sults of  the  candidates  from  my  district 
from  the  July  13, 1964,  examination  held 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
These  men  attend  the  same  schools  and 
take  the  same  cQurses,  as  the  previous 
candidates,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  out 
of  73  candidates,  there  is  only  1  candi- 
date who  made  a  rating  on  the  total  ex- 
amination of  81  percent,  1  candidate  who 
made  a  rating  of  79  percent,  3  candidates 
who  made  a  rating  of  78  percent,  and  1 
candidate  that  made  a  rating  of  77  per- 
cent.  All  others  were  below  77  percent. 

I  have  further  noted  that  there  are 
only  14  candidates  of  the  73  that  took 
the  examination  who  even  made  a  70- 
percent  rating  on  the  total  examination. 

I  have  been  particularly  Interested  In 
the  ratings  given  on  this  examination  on 
algebra.  Only  16  candidates  out  of  the 
73  candidates  that  took  this  civil  service 
examination  even  made  a  60 -percent 
grade,  and  only  3  candidates  made  above 
an  80-percent  mark  in  algebra.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  with  the  type 
of  instruction  v>-e  have  In  mathematics 
In  our  Pittsburgh  and  South  Hills  area 
in  Allegheny  County,  that  actually  45 
made  marks  of  50  percent  and  below  in 
this  examination.  In  fact,  30  candidates 
made  marks  of  35  percent  and  below. 


As  the  high  schools  and  parochial 
schools  from  which  these  students  come 
are  high  standard  and  competent,  I  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  such  low 
marks. 

I  am  therefore,  by  this  letter,  advising 
you  that  I  am  writing  to  each  of  these 
applicants,  scheduling  the  candidates  for 
the  Academies  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  examination  to, take  place 
on  October  31,  1964.  The  present  exam 
results  leave  me  almost  no  choice  of 
competent  people  to  recommend  for  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  Academies. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  re- 
quest that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion check  on  the  examination  questions 
to  see  whether  there  were  similar  results 
In  other  areas  as  something  might  have 
been  wrong  with  the  questions  on  the 
examination  in  relation  to  the  curriculum 
which  these  students  have  studied  at  the 
various  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools. 

I  do  request  this  particularly,  as  you 
win  recall  my  unhappy  experience  with 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  exam- 
ination last  year  when  many  examina- 
tion papers,  constituting  half  of  the  to- 
tal examination  papers  of  the  candidates 
who  took  the  examination  for  my  district 
were  lost  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  have  not  been  found  to  date. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  my  duty  as  Con- 
gressman to  obtain  good  candidates  for 
these  U.S.  Service  Academies,  which  I 
believe  to  be  vitally  necessary  In  these 
difficult  times  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  To  overcome  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  District,  I  am  sending  cut 
letters  to  various  portions  of  my  District 
requesting  the  names  of  good  candidates 
for  nomination  to  the  U.S.  Service  Acad- 
emies, and  asking  that  applications  be 
made  to  my  office  for  designation  to  take 
the  October  31,  1964  U.S.  ClvU  Service 
examination. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter  to  me,  and 
one  which  I  take  deep  responsibility,  as 
I  have  been  a  Navy  serviceman  in  World 
War  n,  and  have  served  for  20  years  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Would  you  kindly  have  a  survey  made 
of  this  situation  and  give  me  your  prompt 
advice. 


Retirement  of  Congressman  James  C 
Anchindoss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NTW    JXBSST 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
regret  that  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  look  upon  the  retirement  of 
James  C.  Auchin gloss  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  For  the  past  22  years,  Con- 
gressman AucHiNCLOss  has  been  continu- 
ously returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  electorate  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  in  New  Jersey, 
which  he  has  served  with  diligence  and 
distinction. 
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member  of  the  New  Jer- 

delegation.  he  gave  un- 

jl  his  time  to  his  colleagues 

I  jlating  not  only  to  our  State 

(jountry.    He  served  his  con- 

_  unselfish  devotion.    There 

thing  as  a  party  label  when 

constituent  who  had  a  prob- 

small. 

has  served  in  public 

,   part  of  his  years.    Much  as 

missed  by  his  colleagues  and 

it  can  be  denied  by  no  one 

is  well  deserved  and 

I  join  in  wishing  him  and 

more  years  of  happiness 

to  him  again:  "Well  done." 


Atjch  mcLoss 
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The  8Sth  Confress:  A  Review 

EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  riOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  WE3TLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
88th  Cong  ess  was  a  btisy.  and  in  many 
ways  prodi  ictive,  Congress.  I  know  that 
the  people  I  represent  want  to  learn 
about  the  activities  of  Congress  during 
these  last : !  years;  therefore,  I  have  made 
this  the  sAject  of  an  October  newsletter 
to  my  dlsilct,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Washington  State.  I  think 
my  newsletter  will  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  C(ngress  as  well  and  therefore. 
under  lea^  e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
that  It  be|  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
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Congress — one  of  the  longest  and 

record — Is   now   history.     When 

's  gavel  adjourned  the  House  of 

October  3.  the  Congress  had 

nearly  321  days.    During  that 

than  12,000  public  and  private 
If  ere   Introduced;    some   820   were 

into  law. 

Congress  mt-rked  some  Important, 
cokitroverslal,  "firsts."     It  passed  a 

civil  rights  bill,  and  approved 

legislation   providing   for   an   $11.5 

In  Federal  income  and  cor- 

■  axes.     In  the   Senate,  lawmakers 

..^  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

a  Teement  of  Its  kind  to  result  from 
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88th   Concuss  Reviewed 


closer  to  home  were  three  bills  of 
Importance  to  the  Pacific  North- 
Re^onal  power  preference  legislation 
d  into  law.  guaranteeing  that  hy- 
power  produced  In  the  Northwest 
jd  first  to  meet  the  private  and 
needs  of  the  Northwestern  United 

.  Jter  nearly  6  years  of  work  to  sat- 

Ihterests,   Congress   also   enacted    a 

j"  bill   giving  the   first   statutory 

to  some  9  million  acres  of  "wllder- 

The  land  and  water  conservation 

atproved,  enabling  the  Federal  Gov- 
»  aid  the  States  In  the  needed  de- 
of  recreational  facilities.    Because 

nlembershlp  on  the  House  Interior 
lar  Affairs  Committee,  I  was  able 
major  part  In  the  writing  and  pas- 

tl  ese  bills. 


Important  military  construction  and  pub- 
lic   works   projects    for    the    second    district 
also  resulted  from  legislation  p.^ssed  by  the 
88th  Congress.     Public  works  funds  totaling 
$2,163,000    for    fiscal    1964    and    1965    cleared 
the    way    for    further    improvement    to    the 
Snohomish.  Stillaguamish,  Skagit,  and  Nook- 
sack    Rivers.     Small    boat    harbors    at    Port 
Townsend  and  Quilcene  received  additional 
benefit    from    public    works    appropriations. 
Funds    totaling    $693,000    for    military    con- 
struction  were   passed    to   bring   major    im- 
provements  to  Paine  Field  and  the  Blaine  Air 
Force    station    during    fiscal    1964:    another 
$459,000.    appropriated    for    fiscal    1965.    will 
build  a  needed   aircraft  holding   apron  and 
new  telephone  exchange  at  the  Whldbey  Is- 
land Naval  Air  Station. 

There    were,    however,    some    disappoint- 
ments, including  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  act  on  my  bill,  H.R.  7961,  legis- 
lation I  Introduced  to  help  Northwest  mills 
meet   Canadian   competition   by    permitting 
the  shipment  of  American  lumber  in  foreign- 
bottom  vessels  when  U.S.-fiag  ships  are  un- 
available.   I  believed  this  bill  could  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  local  economy,  but  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  act,  and  even  vetoed  the 
one  bill  passed  by  Congress  that  might  have 
granted    some    small    relief.      This    was    the 
lumber-marking  bill,   approved  by   the   first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  but  vetoed  by 
the  President.     Beef  Import  legislation  was 
finally    approved — despite    opposition    from 
the  administration— but  my  bill  to  provide 
similar   protection   for   the   Northwest   dairy 
Industry,  remains  unpassed. 

Of  great  disappointment  for  the  Nation's 
older    citizens,    certainly,    was    the    "death" 
of  the  5  percent  social  security  increase.     I 
voted    for    this    increase    in    the   House,   be- 
cause it  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  infla- 
tionary policies  of  this  administration  made 
some      cost-of-living      Increase      necessary. 
What   happened    is    now    history.     The   bill 
passed  the  House  with   virtually   no   oppo- 
sition.    but   was  blocked   in   the   Senate    by 
Democrats  who  insisted  on   adding   a   com- 
pulsory "medicare"  amendment.    A  squabble 
within  the  Democratic  Party  erupted,  and  the 
Democrats,    unable    to    agree    among    them- 
selves, chose  to  kill  the  5-percent  increase. 
Given  the  choice  of  a  bill  or  an  issue,  the 
administration-  took  the  issue. 

The  Nation's  veterans  were  more  fortunate. 
Though  the  President  declared  the  bill  would 
be  "inconsistent  with  the  objectives"  of  his 
administration,    the    Congress    passed    H  R^ 
1927    providing  pension  Increases  to  a  half 
million  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II    and   the   Korean   war.      Additional    pay- 
ments  for  helpless   and   blind    veterans    re- 
quiring the  regular   aid  of  another  person, 
also  were  increased.     Though   less  compre- 
hensive than   some  would    have  liked.   H.R. 
1927  marked  the  first  major  veterans'  pen- 
sion legislation  in  over  5  years.     This  bill, 
incidentally,   passed    the    House    without    a 
single  dissenting  vote,   and  I  joined  others 
in  the   Congress  In  voting  for   this  legisla- 
tion.    Similarly,  I   supported   pay   increases 
for  the  Nation's  uniformed  servicemen  and 
for    1.7    million    civil    service    workers    and 
postal  employees. 

Bills  to  expand  vocational  education,  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  the  fight  against 
mental  Illness  and  retardation,  to  extend 
"impacted"  areas  Federal  school  aid  under 
Public  Laws  874  and  815,  to  provide  iri- 
creased  Federal  housing  and  to  expand  col- 
lege construction  passed  the  88th  Congress 
and,  likewise,  had  my  support.  These  were 
forward  steps  on  the  domestic  front. 

On  the  foreign  policy  front,  the  88th  Con- 
(jress  ended  on  an  ominous  note.  Despite 
official  talk  of  "peace."  it  Is  clear  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  real  war  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
backed  the  congressional  resolution  endors- 
ing the  President's  action  in  retaliating  to 
unwarranted  attacks  against  our  Navy  in  the 


Bay  of  Tonkin.  And  I  also  supported  & 
resolution  insisting  that  the  United  Nations 
work  to  collect  the  back  debts  of  Communist 
and  other  member  nations. 

Cuba:    Communism's    "fortress"    only   90 
miles  from  our  shores — remains  virtually  for- 
gotten  by    the   present   administration  and 
American   foreign  aid  continues  to  finance 
Communist  regimes.     Consistently  through- 
out  the  88th  Congress,   I  voted  for  reduc- 
tions in  foreign  aid  and  for  an  end  to  waste- 
ful handouts.     I  voted  against  the  sale  of 
American  wheat  to  Russia — and  eventually 
to  Cuba.    And  I  voted  for  amendments  that 
would   have   stopped   the  sale   of   American 
surplus  foods  to  Communist-controlled  and 
dominated  nations.    I'm  happy  to  say  that  I 
was  joined  by  others — both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — who    believe    America's   foreign 
policy  should  be  strengthened.    I  think  most 
of  you  would  agree. 

Summing  up,  I  would  say  the  88th  Con- 
gress solved  some  problems,  but  left  a  great 
many  others  to  be  answered.  I  hope  I  will 
again  be  privileged  to  help  find  some  of  those 
answers  when  the  89th  Congress  convenes. 

Visitors:   Alderwood  Manor:   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Hutsell.     BelUngham:  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Klnney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Townley.    Bur- 
lington: John  F.  Conrad,  Ted  Conrad.    Oak 
Harbor:  Gary  Powell.    Port  Angeles:  Mrs.  A. 
B   Barrle,  Harry  Cotton,  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Het- 
rlck,   Virginia   Hetrlck.     Quilcene:    Mr.   and 
Mrs.  George  Huntlngford  and  family.    Red- 
mond:  Bruce  Boyd,  Hoyt  S.  Boyd,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Fritz  and  family,  Edward  D.  O'Brien, 
Robert   Olney.     Sedro    Woolley:    Mary   Ann 
Johnson.    Mr.   and   Mrs.   T.   H.   Palmer   and 
Annette.     Snohomish:    Mr.    and   Mrs.  Law- 
rence  Bickford,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   Roy  Marler. 
Stanwood:    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Edwaad    Iverson, 
Macushla  RelUy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Westland. 


The  20th  Year  of  the  United  Nation! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 
Mr.   PELL.     Mr.   President,   October 
1964,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
year  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1945  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
as  a  special  assistant  at  the  San  mn- 
cisco  United  Nations  Conference.  Since 
that  time  I  have  followed  closely  the 
progress  of  the  United  Nations;  I  have 
watched  it  develop  into  a  respected  and 
influential  organization  helping  to  bring 
peace  and  weU-being  to  the  peoples  of 

our  world.  . 

During  the  past  two  decades,  this  body 
has  taken  significant  steps  forward  in 
preventing  international  conflicts  and 
disputes  from  igniting  another  global 
war.  It  is  not  yet  a  perfect  instrument, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  have. 

The  public  forum  the  United  Nations 
provides  is  one  of  its  most  useful  func- 
tions; for  the  U.N.  is  where  the  nations 
of  the  world  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  This  forum  for  free  expression 
is  of  profound  value  to  all  nations,  in- 
cluding those  newly  emerging  and  shar- 
ing in  the  responsibilities  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  the  bettering  of  human 
welfare. 


As  we  look  ahead,  let  us  fervently  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  will  continue  its 
orcomplishments  in  bringing  us  closer 
S  understandings  and  to  the  concepts 
Mid  principles  of  lasting  peace,  and  that 
It  will  be  appropriately  strengthened  in 
these  meaningful  endeavors. 


The  U.S.  Arm«  Conhrol  and  Disarmament 
Ajency— Let's  Set  the  Record  Straight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  me  concerning  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  on  October  2  Senator  Simp- 
son inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
what  was  described  as  "a  timely  and  factual 
report  on  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World— prepared  by  a  group  of  Senators  and 
their  staffs." 

I  know  little  about  the  "Council  for  a 
Liveable  World."  other  than  that  It  was 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Leo  Szllard,  a  promi- 
nent physicist  who  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  was  contended  In  this  report,  however, 
that  a  goal  of  this  Cooincll  for  a  Livable 
World  Is  "unilateral  disarmament" — "a  to- 
tally defenseless  United  States."  I  under- 
stand the  council  has  publicly  denied  this 
accusation.  In  any  event,  this  Is  certainly 
not  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  Ever 
since  arms  control  and  disarmament  nego- 
tiations were  initiated,  the  United  States  has 
always  in5lsted  on  balanced  and  verified  mu- 
tual arms  reductions  as  essential  to  the  U.S. 
position.  The  record  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  heavily  docu- 
mented In  this  respect.  Its  objective  Is  to 
enhance  our  security  by  controlling  and  re- 
ducing the  warmaklng  capabilities  of  all  na- 
tions in  a  manner  In  which  no  country  could 
gain  an  advantage  over  us. 

What  really  struck  my  attention  about  this 
so-called  factual  report  was  Its  oblique  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  an  Agency  whose  creation  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  In  Congress. 

The  report  contends  that  there  Is  heavy 
participation  In  the  research  operations  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency  by  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  World,  espousing  its  cause  of  a 
disarmed,  helpless  America  In  a  world  of  con- 
tinued tensions,  continued  armaments.  It 
further  contends  that  this  activity  Is  made 
all  the  more  frustrating  since  taxpayers  find 
themselves  paying  for  this  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World  adventure  in  politics  whether 
they  approve  it  or  not.  In  support  of  these 
allegations,  nine  people,  claimed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  are  identified  somehow  or 
other  with  the  Arms  Control  Agency  or  Its 
'■esearch  program.  They  are  Donald  Glaser, 
Roger  Fisher.  Matthew  Meselson.  Freeman  J. 
Dyson,  Richard  Barnet,  Hans  Morgenthau, 
Bernard  Feld,  Robert  Gomer,  and  Hudson 
Hoagland. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  vital  work 
the  Agency  is  doing.  I  requested  some  perti- 
nent information  from  it.  I  was  informed 
that  of  the  nine  people  mentioned  In  Sena- 


tor Simpson's  report,  six  of  them  had  some 
connection  with  Agency  contract  or  grant  re- 
search. Of  the  six  Identified  with  particular 
contracts  or  grants,  none  was  a  major  con- 
tributor except  for  Roger  Fisher  in  a  small 
grant  to  Harvard  University,  a  grant  which 
was  incorrectly  Identified  In  the  Sffnpson  re- 
port. Four  of  the  six — Glaser,  Gomer,  Mor- 
genthau, and  Feld — were  merely  consultants 
to  the  contractor  or  grantee,  and  one,  Mesel- 
son,  sat  in  on  a  seminar  meeting  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  contract  with  whijh  he  was  Iden- 
tified. Meselson  has  also  acted  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Agency,  a  fact  which  the  Simpson 
report  did  not  mention.  One  of  the  nine, 
Hudson  Hoagland,  was  not  connected  with 
the  Agency  or  Its  research  program  at  all. 

According  to  the  Agency,  all  of  the  people 
mentioned  In  the  report  who  were  In  fact 
associated  with  the  Agency  or  Its  research 
program,  Including  Richard  Barnet,  a  former 
Agency  employee,  and  Freeman  Dyson,  a 
consultant,  had  been  given  top  Government 
security  clearances  based  on  full  background 
and  lo>alty  Investigations  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  or  the  FBI.  Obviously,  these 
people  would  not  have  been  cleared  If  they 
belonged  to  a  group  Inimical  to  national  secu- 
rity Interests.  The  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  is  not  on  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  subversive  organizations. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  people  mentioned  In 
Senator  Simpson's  report  have  had  distin- 
guished careers  of  professional  or  public 
service. 

Richard  J.  Barnet  Is  a  distinguished  lawyer 
specializing  In  taxation  and  International 
law.  He  served  with  the  Army's  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  In  Europe,  practiced 
tax  law  In  Boston,  and  has  been  a  lecturer 
and  research  assistant  at  various  American 
universities.  Including  Harvard,  New  York 
University,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

Freeman  Dyson  Is  a  physicist  of  wide  ex- 
perience, was  a  research  fellow  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  was  a  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  Cornell  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  at  Princeton  since  1953. 

Roger  Fisher  served  In  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  with  honors,  was  an  assistant  to 
the  Deputy  U.S.  Special  Representative  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  In 
Paris — Marshall  plan — an  assistant  to  the 
U.S.  Solicitor  General,  a  consultant  on  dis- 
armament to  the  Defense  Department,  and 
Is  a  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 
Bernard  Feld  Is  an  outstanding  physicist 
who  worked  on  the  Manhattan  project  and 
In  the  AEC's  Los  Alamos  Laboratory.  He  Is 
a  member  of  Innumerable  honorary  and 
professional  groups  and  has  been  associated 
with  MIT,  the  University  of  California.  Har- 
vard, Northwestern,  Columbia,  Yale,  and 
Princeton. 

Hans  Morgenthau  is  a  lawyer,  writer,  and 
educator  of  international  repute  who  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Germany  In  1937. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Munich 
magna  cum  laude  In  1927.  He  has  attended 
or  taught  at  a  number  of  Western  European 
and  American  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Kansas  and  Brook- 
lyn College.  In  1961,  he  was  named  professor 
of  political  science  and  modern  history  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  with  which  he  had 
been   associated   since    1943. 

Matthew  S.  Meselson  Is  an  outstanding 
young  scientist  who  has  taught  chemistry 
and  biology  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  at  Harvard. 

Among  other  achievements.  Donald  Glaser 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  In  1960 
was  named  a  National  Science  Foundation 
fellow  in  1961,  a  Guggenheim  fellow  In  1961- 
62,  and  received  awards  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  the  American  Physics  So- 
ciety. 

Robert  Gomer  is  a  physical  chemist,  who 
Is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago 


and  who  was  named  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission fellow  In  chemistry  at  Harvard  in 
1949-50. 

Finally,  the  total  amount  of  Agency  funds 
that  went  to  the  six  people  mentioned  for 
the  research  efforts  with  which  they  were 
Identified  was  less  than  $15,000,  as  compared 
to  a  total  research  effort,  as  of  June  30,  1964. 
Involving  over  $8  million.  This  Is  hardly 
"heavy  participation  In  the  research  opera- 
tions of  the  Disarmament  Agency,"  as  alleged 
In  Senator  Simpson's  report. 

Obviously,   Mr.    President,   this   is   not   a 
"factual"  report  at  all  but  a  deliberate  and 
misleading  attempt  to  Infer   that  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Agency  la  being  led  down  the 
path  of  unilateral  disarmament — an  attempt ' 
that  has  no  basis  In  fact  or  In  the  fiction  of 
this  report.    Irresponsible  charges  like  this 
have  been  made  ever  since  the  Elsenhower 
administration  made  the  first  comprehensive 
U.S.    disarmament    proposal.    However,    the 
fact    remains    that    American    disarmament 
policy  required  then  and  requires  now  that 
any  arms  reductions  agreed  upon  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  be  mutual, 
balanced,  and  verified.    Indeed  a  large  pro- 
portion  of   the   Agency's   research   effort   Is 
devoted  to  discovering  means  by  which  the 
United   States   can   verify   compliance   with 
arms  control,  and  arms  reduction  agreements. 
It  Is  apparent  that  such  research  would  be 
unnecessary    if    American    policy    contem- 
plated unilateral  disarmament — a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ator Simpson's  own  research  team. 


Hon.  James  C.  Auchindots    ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  times  said,  and  I  will  always  say, 
that  one  of  the  most  meaningful  rewards 
of  serving  in  the  Congress  is  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  men  and  women  from 
all   sections  of  our  great  country  and 
from  all  walks  of  life.    It  has  been  my^ 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  for  30 
years.     During  this  period  I  have  come 
to  know  many  who  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me.    During  this  period  I  have 
made  friendships  I  shall  forever  cherish. 
One    such    is    my    beloved    colleague 
James  Auchincloss.  who  is  retiring  from 
Congress    after    22   years'   service.    No 
man  could  have  a  better  friend  than  he. 
No  district  could  have  better  representa- 
tion than  he  has  given  the  Third  District 
of  New  Jersey.    Few  leave  the  Congress 
with  as  many  friends  as  he  has  acquired 
and  with  as  many  achievements  as  he 
has  achieved. 

I  want  Jim  to  know  that  he  will  be 
greatly  missed.  He  has  left  his  mark 
not  only  on  the  official  records  of  the 
Congress;  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him.  He  leaves  us  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  us.  We  shaU  never  forget 
him.  We  hope  he  will  not  forget  us  but 
will  frequently  visit  the  Halls  of  Congress 
to  consult  with  us,  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  presence. 
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and  to  bring  more  and  more  workers  under 
the  coverage  of  the  overtime  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law. 

All  of  these  measures,  while  important 
and  necessary,  will  not  by  themselves  lead  to 
full  employment.  I  shall  continue  to  spon- 
sor and  support  whatever  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  this  objective. 

There  is  more  to  life  than  a  Job.  One  can- 
not enjoy  life  without  the  freedom  that 
comes  from  the  individual  liberties  with 
which  we  have  been  blessed  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  system  of  government.  We 
cannot  take  these  freedoms  for  granted,  for 
they  are  always  vulnerable  and  In  Jeopardy 
from  within  as  well  as  without. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  devote  my  continuing  attention  to 
the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  Individual  freedom  depends  upon 
the  Integrity  of  our  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  two  important  bills.  The  first, 
S.  1801,  would  provide  individual  defendants 
with  £idditlonal  guarantees  of  a  speedy  trial. 
The  second,  S.  1802.  is  intended  in  criminal 
cases  to  guard  against  trial  by  the  news 
media  instead  of  Juries  In  the  ccurtrooms 
where  such  cases  rightly  belong.  The  sensa- 
tional events  attendant  to  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  are  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  excesses  which  S.  1802  are  de- 
signed to  curb. 

Jobs  and  freedom  are  meaningless  abstrac- 
tions In  a  world  of  turmoil  and  violent  con- 
flict. I  therefore  have  consistently  supported 
policies  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
peace  based  on  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  have  worked  with  and  supported  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  this  principle: 
Harry  Truman  on  Korea.  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
when  he  ordered  the  Marines  to  Lebanon, 
John  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  Tonkin  Bay  in- 
cident barely  2  months  ago. 

Every  one  of  these  President.^ — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — has  publicly  com- 
mended me.  But  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
differ  with  them  when  I  felt  that  our  na- 
tional Interest  was  not  being  served. 

Mr.  President,  on  these  three  vital  Issues 
as  on  all  others,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  that 
I  am  a  difficult  Senator  to  label.  There  is 
no  national  pressure  group  that  gives  me  an 
"A"  or  100-percent  rating. 

D\iring  my  22  years  In  Congres.s,  I  have 
fought  for  more  Jobs,  in  defense  of  our 
cherished  freedoms,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I  shall  continue  to  wage  this  battle 
as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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Hon.  James  C.  Anchindoss 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  months  ago  I  was  stunned  to  learn 
that  my  friend  and  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  "Public  Works  Committee 
was  retiring  from  public  life.  His  retire- 
ment is  certainly  a  loss  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  most  especially  to 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey. 


October  s 

Even  though  I  served  with  my  friend 
Jim  Axjchincloss,  for  only  2  years  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  quickly 
noted  his  sincerity  and  his  fairness.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Atjch- 
iNCLoss]  and  I  may  not  have  agreed  on 
all  issues,  but  I  certainly  respected  his 
decisions  and  I  feel  that  he  did  mine 
The  outstanding  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  to  the  House  will  be  greatly  missed 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Jim  Auchin- 
CLOss,  has  earned  the  retirement  because 
he  has  served  well  his  people.  I  wish  for 
him  the  very  best  In  the  years  ahead. 


Report  of  ActiTitiet  of  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colombia,  SSth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  AUN  BIBLE 

OF   IfZVADA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  88th 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
your  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  am  honored  to  present  to  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  committee 
during  the  88th  Congress. 

In  the  conduct  of  Its  legislative  responsi- 
bilities, the  Senate  District  Committee  In 
some  respects  is  not  unlike  a  State  legisla- 
ture and  city  council  combined,  by  virtue  of 
the  great  variety  of  problems  and  proposals 
that  come  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  few  Mem- 
bers   of   this    distinguished    body   aspire  to 
serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee;   however.    I   sincerely   believe   that  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  are  most  de- 
serving of  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress,  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  generally  for  the 
long  hours  that  they  spend  in  conferences, 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  in  order  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City.    Likewise,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  personal  ap- 
preciation  to  the  various  members  of  this 
committee    who   gave   unselfishly    of   their 
time   during   this  session  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  legislative  problems  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia.    I  want  to  express  my 
wholehearted  appreciation  to  the  very  effec- 
tive and  hard  working  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   committee,   a  keen   student   of 
District  affairs  for  many  years,  and  who  la 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health.  Education. 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee;   to  the 
dlstln^lshed  Junior  Senator   from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HartkeI,  whose  energies  and  skills  and 
experience    in   municipal    government   have 
been  invaluable  to  our  committee  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee;  and  to 
my  warm  friend  and  the  capable  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire   [Mr.  McInttreI, 
who  has  handled  a  great  deal  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  as  chairman  of  the  Business  and 
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^^merce  subcommittee.  To  the  other  oom- 
"^SS^members,  the  senior  Senator  from 
S^and  [Mr.  Bkaix],  whose  long  service 
I^  in  the  senate  and  the  House  made  his 
Zr^  most  valuable  to  the  committee;  the 
^ior  senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjtt]. 
^^  nast  service  in  the  House  has  been 
'VwThelDful  to  the  committee;  and  to  the 
i?Sor  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
i«^i  whose  experience  In  the  House  of 
S^entatives  and  in  the  legislature  of  his 
home  state  has  done  much  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee with  Its  many  problems,  I  wish  to 
SSmb  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  hours  they 
„ve  to  our  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
rifttion  for  the  cooperation  I  received  per- 
sonally as  committee  chah-man  from  the 
Honorable  John  McMillan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  individual  members  of  his  com- 
mittee I  also  wish  to  commend  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  that  the  staff  members 
of  the  House  District  Committee  have  ex- 
tended to  the  staff  members  of  my  committee 
during  this  Congress. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  upsurge  of 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the 
foremost  problem  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  no  single' subject  has  received 
greater  attention  by  the  committee  in  more 

than  10  years.  „     .    ^ 

As  part  of  the  committee's  overall  study 
of  the  crime  problem,  the  committee  gave 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  H.R.  7525,  which  proposed 
changes  in  existing  law  In  five  separate  titles 
and  which  included  modifications  In  the 
complex  and  controversial  Mallory  and  Dur- 
ham rules. 

In  order  to  formulate  an  in-depth  under- 
itanding  of  the  crime  problem,  the  commit- 
tee held  more  than  12  days  of  hearings. 
During  the  hearings,  the  committee  heard 
from  more  than  50  witnesses.  Including  out- 
gtandlng  legal  scholars,  some  prominent  law 
scholars,  practicing  defense  attorneys,  na- 
tionally recognized  psychiatrists.  Federal 
prosecutors,  local  law-enforcement  ofllcers. 
and  police  chiefs  from  the  Nation's  major 
dtles,  penologists,  and  representatives  from 
radio.'  television,  and  motion  picture  indus- 
tries. Also,  many  Washington  residents  and 
community  leaders  appeared  at  the  hearings 
and  gave  testimony. 

After  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings,  the 
committee  amended  HH.  7525  In  several  ways 
and  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Title  I  of  the  Senate-amended  bill  dealt 
with  the  modification  of  the  MaUory  rule. 
Tinder  Its  provisions,  standards  and  safe- 
guards were  written  In  for  In-custody  Inter- 
rogation of  persons  arrested  on  probable 
cause.  In  addition  to  providing  these  safe- 
guards for  an  accused  during  a  period  of  de- 
tention, the  Senate  version  also  spelled  out 
the  maximum  period  of  time  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  would  be  able  to  detain  an 
accused  for  interrogation. 

In  addition  to  making  this  change  in  ex- 
isting law.  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
7525  also  included  the  following: 

Title  n  amended  existing  law  so  as  to 
require  an  accused  In  a  criminal  case  to 
give  notice  of  an  Insanity  defense. 

Title  in  expanded  existing  law  so  as  to 
provide  more  extensive  procedures  for  the 
detention  of  material  witnesses  to  criminal 
offenses. 

Title  V  made  certain  changes  in  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  sentences  for  crimes  of 
violence  and  other  criminal  offenses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Also,  this  title 
amended  the  law  relating  to  Indecent  publi- 
cations. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  this 
omnibus  crime  bill,  which  is  a  major  under- 
taking to  strengthen  the   Criminal  Justice 


Code  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City,  wlU  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  agencies,  the  courts, 
and  the  citlzeruTT  as  a  whole  with  more  ef- 
fective tools  to  deal  with  crime. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  given  the 
crime  problem  during  the  88th  Congress,  the 
committee  det^t  with  a  variety  of  other  leg- 
islative matters.  There  were  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  from  the  committee  a 
total  of  53  bills,  of  which  23  were  Senate 
bills  and  30  House  bills.  Of  the  53  bills 
favorably  reported.  40  were  enacted  into  pub- 
lic law.  The  committee  also  acted  on  10 
nominations  and  several  resolutions  diu-lng 
this  Congress. 

Again,  as  In  other  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
the  fiscal  problems  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  important  matters  for  considera- 
tion. 

H.R.  12196  was  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Congress  and  Its  provisions  Increased  salaries 
of  teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen  in  the 
District.  The  bill  provided  a  7 14 -percent 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  generally  an  8.9-percent  Increase 
for  ofllcers  and  members  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments  of  the  District  of  Colvmibla. 
Under  these  salary  Increases,  the  starting 
salary  for  teachers  with  a  bachelor  degree 
Is  $5,350  per  annum;  and  for  policemen  and 
firemen,  the  starting  salary  Is  $6,010  per 
annum.  The  overall  effect  of  these  salary 
Increases  Is  Important  as  they  will  help  the 
District  of  Colimibla  maintain  a  competitive 
position  with  adjacent  county  Jurisdictions 
in  the  recruitment  of  competent  personnel 
for  the  District  schools  and  prallce  and  fire 
departments. 

Also,  during  this  session,  the  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  was  busy  formulating 
legislation  that  would  tend  to  make  the  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  benefits  of  various  de- 
partments more  effective  and  equitable  for 
the  employees  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

In  accordance  therewith,  the  following 
leave  bills  were  reported  by  the  committee 
and  enacted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House : 

1.  HJR.  10215  extends  to  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Department,  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the  sick  leave  benefits 
accorded  to  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Annual  and   Sick  Leave  Act  of   1951. 

2.  HJl.  5337  amends  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  partial  pay  of  the  educational  em- 
ployees of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  are  on  leave  of  absence  for 
educational  Improvement  purposes.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  should  have  the 
desirable  effect  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  engaging  in  baccalaureate  study  as 
the  legislation  increases  a  teacher's  salary 
while  on  education  Improvement  leave  from 
$1,380  to  $3,190  per  annum. 

3.  H.R.  9995  amends  existing  law  to  pro- 
vide that  any  member  of  the  Secret  Service 
Division  appointed  from  the  White  House 
Police  force  shall  receive  credit  toward  re- 
tirement under  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  for  periods  of 
prior  police  service  with  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force  or 
the  White  House  Police  force. 

In  connection  with  other  fiscal  matters 
reported  by  the  committee,  the  Senate  Joined 
with  the  House  in  enacting  the  following 
bills  that  provide  for  the  exemption  from 
District  taxes  of  certain  organizational  prop- 
erties : 

H.R.  9975  exempts  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia taxation  the  real  property  connected 
with  the  Woodrow  Wilson  House  located  at 
2340  S  Street  NW..  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  tax  relief  provided  by  this  bill  will 
further  the  congressional  policy  of  providing 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  American 
sites   and   buildings   of   national   historical 


significance.  The  relief  extended  under  the 
terms  of  this  blU  is  of  particular  significance 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  no  other  me- 
morial to  the  diatingtilBhed  World  War  I 
President  exists  In  the  Nation's  Capital  at 
the  present  time. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8451  the  Con- 
gress extended  an  exemption  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabla  sales  tax  of  property  used 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  In  the  re- 
pairing of  railroad  rolling  stock  operating 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

S.  2944  provided  the  Greater  Southeast 
Hospital  Foundation  with  an  exemption  from 
payment  of  District  of  Columbia  real  estate 
taxes  on  land  acquired  for  the  construction 
of  a  community  hospital.  The  tax  exemption 
would  apply  during  the  period  conunenclng 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  land  to  be  used 
as  the  site  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
and  ending  on  the  date  such  construction 
actually  commenced. 

HJl.  11652  provides  for  the  tax  exemption 
of  certain  property  of  the  United  Supreme 
Council,  33d  degree.  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry.  The  exemp- 
tion granted  under  the  bill  was  based  on  the 
property  being  used  exclusively  for  charitable 
purposes. 

In  the  area  of  Judicial  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee also  made  some  important  headway 
during  this  session. 

H.R.  5871  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
establishes  a  more  realistic  and  equitable 
retirement  law  for  the  Judges  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
Dlsfa-ict  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  bill  made  three  Important  changes 
In  retirement  benefits  for  the  Judges  of  these 
courts.  They  are:  First,  retirement  after 
10  years  of  service  on  the  bench,  at  62  years 
of  age;  or,  a  reduced  annuity  at  retirement 
at  age  55;  second,  disability  retirement  for 
a  Judge  after  5  years  or  more  of  service;  and, 
third,  survivor  benefits  similar  to  those  now 
provided  for  other  Federal  Judges  under  the 
current  Retirement  Act. 

In  making  these  Improvements  in  the  re- 
tirement program,  the  Judges  of  the  various 
courts  are  required  to  deposit  evi  percent 
of  their  annual  salary  into  the  retirement 
and  survivorship  funds  which  contribution 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  retirement 
contribution  made  by  civil  service  employees 
to  their  retirement  fund. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  also  acted 
upon  a  "blue  sky"  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  H.R.  9419  which  provides  for  the  li- 
censing and  effective  regulation  of  securities 
smd  registration  of  broker-dealers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  is  based  upon  the 
Uniform  Sec\irltles  Act,  a  model  law  pro- 
posed for  State  legislation  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  HJl.  9419,  as  amended,  con- 
tains: First,  a  fraud  section;  second,  a  part 
providing  for  registration  of  broker-dealers, 
agents;  and.  third,  a  part  providing  for  pro- 
cedures, subpenas.  penalties,  liabilities.  Judi- 
cial review,  and  administration. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  this 
secvirltles  licensing  bill  will  provide  greater 
protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  who 
Invest  in  stocks  and  other  secxultles. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  also  was  a 
busy  one  for  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. The  subconunlttee  during  the  first 
session  held  hearings  on  S.  646.  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  location  of  chanceries  in  the  District 
of  Colvimbla.  After  careful  study  of  the 
chancery  problem  by  the  subcommittee,  8. 
646  was  reported  to  the  Senate  where  it 
passed.  The  House  later  passed  S.  646  in 
amended  form.  Subsequently,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  met  and  agreed  to  a 
bill  that  permits  chanceries  to  be  built  or 
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^13.    to    amend    the    act    approved 
1921.    as    amended,    establishing 
weights  and  measures  for  the  Dis- 
Columbla.     The  effect   of  this   bill 
bring  the  District's  packaging  law 
with  modern  packaging  tech- 
improvements. 
13.  to  repeal  the  District  of  Colum- 
t  Union  Act.  to  convert  credit  un- 
under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  credit  unions.     The  en- 
Df  this  bill  will  place  all  District  of 
credit  unions  under  the  sole  jurls- 
the  Federal  Credit  Unions  Act  and 
■emove  the  duplicity  of  regulations 
exists  In  the  District  with  regard  to 
on. 
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program  as  provided  by  the  Social 

Amendments  of  1960. 


In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  bills, 
the  subcommittee  also  gave  consideration  to 
the  following  bills  which  were  enacted  into 
law: 

H.R.  7441,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  to  remove  dangerous 
and  unsafe  buildings  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  makes  three  Im- 
portant changes  In  existing  law  as  follows: 

First.  Provides  for  a  uniform  assessment 
of  costs  Incurred  by  the  District  government 
in  connection  with  work  done  In  making  re- 
pairs to  unsafe  structures. 

Second.  Includes  dead,  dangerous,  or  dis- 
eased trees  among  the  nuisances  which  the 
Conuniasioners  may  abate  under  the  act. 

Third.  Provides  new  sections  to  the  act 
relating  to  notice  to  ovsmers  and  evacuations 
of  unsafe  buildings. 

H.R.  5044  provided  that  all  parties  to  mu- 
tual aid  flrefightlng  agreements,  which  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia  and  adja- 
cent counties  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
would  be  required  to  Indemnify  each  other 
from  all  claims  arising  from  the  operation 
of  firefighters  outside  their  Jurisdictions. 

H  R.  6350  provides  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  I>ental  Examiners  Is  author- 
ized to  waive  any  theoretical  examination  of 
an  applicant  for  a  license  as  a  dental  hy- 
glenlst  If  the  applicant  holds  a  certificate 
from  the  national  Ixjard  of  dental  ex- 
aminers. 

H.R.  6353  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemplc3rment  Act  so  as  to  provide  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Board  with  authority  to  provide  the 
District  of  Columbia  department  of  public 
welfare  and  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  with  certain  Information  concerning 
an  Individual's  status  with  regard  to  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

H.R.  2485  amends  the  pct  regulating  the 
prevention  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases.  Under  its  provisions,  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  shall  be  authorized 
to  treat  minors  for  venereal  diseases  upon 
their  own  consent  when  they  present  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  the  department's  health 
clinic. 

In  recommending  this  legislation  for  con- 
gressional enactment,  the  committee  was  of 
the  view  that  the  procedures  providing  for 
a  minor  to  receive  prompt  medical  care 
should  In  some  measiue  be  Instrumental  In 
reducing  the  high  rate  of  venereal  disease 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Hon.  James  C.  Aochincloss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Auchincloss,  affec- 
tionately known  to  all  of  us  as  Jim.  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

He  has  rendered  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  the  State 
and  the  Nation  for  22  years.  During 
this  period  he  has  served  on  many  im- 
portant committees  and  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  members  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  parties. 

Jim  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  many  capacities  and,  personally, 
regret  his  leaving. 


October  3 

I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Auchincloss 
many  years  of  well-earned  and  well-de 
served  rest. 


Polish  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
peoples  and  nations  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  misery  and  misfortune  in  re- 
cent times.  They  all  were  involved,  much 
against  their  wishes,  in  the  two  world 
wars.  They  all  suffered  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  those  wars.  But  among 
these  peoples  some  lost  more  and  suffered 
more,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
others.  And  none  perhaps  did  so  more 
than  the  unfortunate  people  of  Poland. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, especially  their  history  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  been  an  unending 
struggle  to  preserve  and  maintain  their 
independence  and  sovereignty.  As  a 
matter  of  tragic  fact,  they  had  lost  their 
independence  late  in  the  18th  century, 
and  their  historic  homeland  was  par- 
celled out  among  greedy  neighbors — Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia.  This  callous 
and  cruel  fact  did  not,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  Polish  people's  desire  for 
freedom.  While  suffering  under  alien 
regimes  for  more  than  100  years,  they 
kept  alive  this  most  cherished  of  their 
national  goals.  In  their  homes,  their 
churches,  and  in  their  schools  they  suc- 
ceeded in  instilling  this  idea  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  nation's  young  men  and 
women.  When  the  appropriate  time 
came,  during  the  First  World  War,  Po- 
land had  become  a  land  of  freedom-lov- 
ing patriot-warriors. 

In  that  war  they  fought  in  legions,  in 
volunteer  groups,  and  in  isolated  bands 
for  their  freedom.  Their  national  goal 
came  to  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  goal  of  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  victory  of  the  democratic  forces 
was  in  sight,  the  Poles  were  justly  heart- 
ened. Under  the  unrivaled  leadership 
of  Paderewski  their  cause  was  ably  pre- 
sented to  the  statesmen  of  the  Allied 
Governments.  These  men  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Polish  cause.  Finally,  on 
November  11,  the  day  on  which  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  between  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished,  Poland  proclaimed  her 
independence.  That  memorable  day 
marks  a  great  turning  point,  a  great 
landmark,  in  Poland's  turbulent  modem 
history. 

Unfortunately,  today  the  independence 
achieved  46  years  ago  has  again  been 
lost.  An  independent  and  sovereign  Po- 
land no  longer  exists.  Free  Poland,  bom 
in  1918,  was  ravished  by  the  Nazis  and 
the  Soviets  very  early  in  the  last  war. 
Poland  is  not  the. free  country  for  which 
her  patriotic  people  fought  and  died. 
Even  under  the  present  distressing  cir- 
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-umstances.  under  Communist  totaU- 
tSian  dictatorship,  Poles  are  making 
the  best  of  a  sad  situation.  We  are  con- 
fident that  on  the  46th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Independence  Day.  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence  still  lives  and 
we  pray  that  Poland  wiU  again  attain 
her  goal  of  freedom. 


Jim  and  George,  may  God  grant  you 
good  health  and  spirits  to  enjoy  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  Though  you  will 
not  be  with  us  here  every  day,  we  shall 
not  forget  you.  And  should  you  find  the 
time,  do  come  see  us  and  brighten  our 
day  in  Washington. 


Two  Gentlemen  From  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  KEW   JXRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  leave  this  Chamber  for  the  last 
time  in  this  88th  Congress,  we  cannot 
but  have  mixed  emotions  about  our  de- 
parture. On  the  one  hand,  we  can  be 
extremely  proud  of  the  legislative  record 
we  have  achieved.  On  the  other,  we  know 
that  long,  hard  days  lie  ahead  as  we  re- 
turn to  our  districts  and  stand  before  the 
electorate  who  w^ill  tell  us  in  1  month  if 
our  accounting  of  our  stewardship  has 
been  satisfactory.  And  finally,  there  is 
the  sadness  that  comes  with  the  contem- 
plation that  many  in  our  midst  will  not 
be  with  us  when  we  reconvene  in  this 
ChEunber  next  January. 

Among  this  latter  group  are  two  gen- 
tlemen who  have  decided  to  withdraw 
from  this  scene  of  action.  In  both  cases, 
their  decisions  are  prompted  by  entirely 
personal  reasons,  for  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, their  constituents  would  not  have 
allowed  them  to  retire. 

The  gentleman  from  Rumson,  N.J. 
[Mr.  AtJCHiNCLoss],  I  shall  miss,  as  we 
all  shall,  for  the  wisdom  and  willingness 
with  which  he  served  his  colleagues.  1 
shall  never  forget  how  when  I  first  came 
here,  Jim  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
me  feel  at  home.  We  were  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  of  different  parties; 
but  that  never  affected  the  warmth  with 
which  he  treated  me  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  depended  on  his  counsel.  I 
welcomed  his  friendship.  Now,  16  years 
later,  that  counsel,  that  friendship  re- 
mains a  vital  part  of  my  life  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Maplewood  [Mr. 
Wallhatjser],  I  shall  miss,  but  not  as 
much.  Not  that  I  value  his  counsel  less, 
or  his  friendship.  It  is  just  that  when  he 
resumes  his  business,  his  office  address 
will  make  him  one  of  my  constitutents. 
So.  I  am  counting  on  George's  counsel, 
and  want  here  to  assure  him  that  he  will 
have  no  need  to  rely  altogether  on  his 
successor  to  represent  him.  It  will  be 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  accept  him 
Into  my  constituency,  and  I  do  hope  he 
will  continue  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts  on  legislation  affecting  ovu: 
community,  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  represent  the  3d  and  12th 
Districts  of  New  Jersey  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  be  competent,  dedicated  repre- 
sentatives of  their  constituents.  They 
had  better  be,  for  they  are  following  the 
footsteps  of  two  of  the  most  competent 
and  dedicated  Members  of  this  body. 


Jim  Anchincloss,  a  Great  G07 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 


or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  and  loss  that 
I  note  the  retirement  of  my  dear  friend 
and  most  able  and  infiuential  colleague, 
James  C.  Auchincloss,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jnt  Auchincloss  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1943  as  a  youngster  of  58.  During  the 
ensuing  22  years  that  Jim  Achincloss 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  has 
served  well  and  with  distinction  the 
United  States,  his  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Republican  Party. 

He  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  it  is  largely 
through  his  efforts  and  contributions 
that  the  Interstate  Highway  System  was 
formulated  in  1954  and  this  legislation  is 
a  tribute  to  his  work  in  the  Congress. 

Particularly  are  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  better  off  be- 
cause of  his  service  in  the  House.  Dur- 
ing his  long  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
his  interest  in  District  of  Columbia  mat- 
ters has  been  wide  and  intent.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  long  for  urban  renewal 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  for  adequate 
police  protection  for  District  residents; 
for  fiscal  integrity  and  for  fire  safety. 
Truly,  he  has  left  a  mark  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

I  submit,  however,  that  Jim  Auchin- 
closs' distinguished  senrice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  came  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  had  known  him  prior  to  the 
time  he  first  came  here — and  those  who 
know  him  are  legion.  His  service  here 
in  the  House  has  been  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  career  of  life-long  service. 

Eighteen  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  12  years  as  a  member 
of  the  council.  Borough  of  Rumson,  N.J.; 
and  two  full  terms  plus  a  partial  third 
term  as  mayor  of  Rumson.  These  are 
some  of  the  positions  held  with  honor  by 
Jim  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  voice  with 
those  wishing  Jim  Auchincloss  health 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement.  How- 
ever, I  must  say  to  him  that  his  voice 
will  be  sorely  missed  during  debates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  during 
our  party  councils.  But  we  are  not  los- 
ing him  entirely  as  I  understand  he  will 
be  spending  some  of  his  time  in  and 
about  Washington  and  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  our  continuing  friendship. 


Address  Delivered  by  RepresentatiTe  Gar- 
ence  D.  Long  at  His  Testimonial  Dinner, 
September  14,  1964,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

OF    MASTLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  behalf  of  the 
Honorable  Clarence  D.  Long,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Maryland's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  which  comprises  Car- 
roll, Harford,  and  Baltimore  Counties. 
The  latter  is  my  home  covmty,  and  I 
preceded  Congressman  Long  as  repre- 
sentative of  that  district.  During  those- 
years,  Mr.  Long  was  nationally  promi- 
neht  as  a  professor  of  economics  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  Since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  has 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  for 
timely  and  effective  action  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents.  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  continue  to  serve  them  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Long's 
remarks  at  his  testimonial  diiuier  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  Marylanders— to 
many  Americans — who  are  not  his  con- 
stituents. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Addsess  Deuvbekd  bt  Repriszntattve  Clah- 

ENCK  D.  LONG  at  HIS  TESTIMONIAL  DiNNEE 

ON  September  14,  1964.  Blue  Crest  North, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  McCormack,  Mrs.  Tyd- 
ings,  Senator  Brewster,  our  next  Democratic 
Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs.  my  lovely  mother, 
honored  guests,  and  fellow  Democrats,  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  my  friends,  and  their 
kind  words,  touch  me  deeply,  even  allowing 
that  at  testimonials  the  naked  truth  Is  cus- 
tomarUy  clothed  with  white  mendacities. 

My  freshman  year  In  Congress  has  been  ex- 
hilarating.    I  have  undertaken   three   new 
enterprises.     First,   a  business  desk  to  get 
Government   contracts,    technical   Informa- 
tion, and  financial  aid.    Second,  a  Job  desk 
to  help  the  unemployed  locate  work  In  Gov- 
ernment and  In  private  Industry;  Indeed,  my 
efforts   In  behalf  of  the  unemployed   have 
seemed  so  excessive  to  the  private  employ- 
ment agencies  that  they  have  been  moved  to 
protest.     Third,  the  practice  of  "riding  the 
circuit"  to  a  different  post  ofBce  each  week — 
to  meet  the  scores  of  people  waiting  to  seek 
my  help  In  locating  Jobs,  winning  contracts, 
getting   stop   lights,   persuading   post  office 
trucks  to  make  less  noise  at  4:30  In  the  morn- 
ing, obtelnlng  relief  for  a  man  who  had  a 
towel  left  in  him  years  ago  in  an  Army  hos- 
pital, getting  sons  out  of  Jail  or  husbands 
Into    JaU.     The   accomplUhment   of    which 
I  am  most  proud  was  to  get  17-year-old  Rad- 
mlla  Lomsky  from  behind  the  Iron  Cvirtaln 
where  she  had  been  since  she  was  a  year- 
and-a-half  old.    You  wUl  recaU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  pleasure  In  greeting  her  on  the  occa- 
sion when  I  brought  her  to  Washington  to 
meet  you  and  President  Johnson. 

This  work  has  given  me  enormous  satis- 
faction; it  Is  the  kind  that  enables  a  Con- 
gressman to  know  what  his  people  want  In 
order  better  to  represent  them,  the  type  that 
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big    Government    growing    ever 
,  as  the  great  bureaus  add  new 
I  shall  continue  this  en- 
dlstrlct.    For  the  remainder  of 
for  the  .next  I  plan  an  Inten- 
of  attracting  defense  contracts 
our  science-industry  complex; 
a  Job-flndlng  clinic,  to  enable 
l^lally  older  men  and  women,  to 
where  to  look  for  jobs;  of  con- 
poflutlon   In    our    Chesapeake    and 
streams,  of  attracting  the  new 
to  the  Baltimore  area;  of  pro- 
rural  beauty  and  preserving  open 
urban  and  suburban  sprawl; 
the  poverty  which  persists  among 
sick,  the  poorly  trained,  and  the 
and  finally  of  locating  a  new  bay 
County,  thus  opening  up 
Jobs,  and  recreation  for  the 
of  the  people  of  Maryland  who 
irea. 
jfialn  thing  for  which  a  Congress- 
Is  to  vote  wisely.    I  am  proud 
maintained  onjs  of  the  best  at- 
r^ords  In  Congress — well  over  90 
did  not  miss  a  really  Important 
attending  nearly  1,000  meetings 
( listrlct. 
proud  to  have  served  on  the  Armed 
ttee  under  the  magnificent 
p  of  Cau.  VnrsoM  and  to  have 
In  building  an  armed  force 
than  that  of  all  the  nations 
ever  existed — an  armed  force  so 
that  it — along  with  a  moderate 
t^lng  firm  but  not  threatening — 
the  Russians  to  step  down  the 
!  ace. 
pnud.  above  all,  to  have  served  In 
Cpngress  tinder  the  generalship  of 
McCOKMACK,  one  of  the  klnd- 
loreslghted   men  ever   to  preside 
of  Representatives,  as  well 
Ifresldents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
visions  of  a  great  society  whose 
and  ripen  and  fall  on  the  well-to- 
htimble  alike — without  respect 
age,  or  religious  creed — a  so- 
the  stairway  of  economic  and 
is  conunodloiis  enough  to 
all  who  aspire  to  climb  It. 
sf>ught  to  be  an  effective  member 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
to    differ   from    that    leadership, 
have  felt  I  could  not   follow, 
of  the  Second  District  have  no 
represented  by  one  who  could 
words  of  Gilbert  and  S\illivan, 
voted  at  my  party's  call,  and 
tb^ught  of  thinking  for  myself  at 
Congressman    worth    his    salary 
of  convictions  which  he  cannot 
Ifowever  great  his  loyalty  to  party, 
convictions,  acquired  from  some 
and  writing  In  economics  and 
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free  enterprise,  capitalism.  If 
the  best  society  ever  developed. 
200  years  It  has  provided   the 
prosperity  the  human  race  has 
and  the  only  widespread  free- 
ever  enjoyed.     I  accept  the  role 
In  setting  the   Marquis   of 
rules  of  free  enterprise — ^mak- 
Is  not  undermined  by  monopoly; 
the  supply  and  quality  of  human 
providing    minimiun    guaranties 
maintaining  overall  stability 
and  stagnation;    and   de- 
enlarglng   Its   goals.    So   much 
I  do  not  accept  the  role  of 
in   superseding   or   destroying 


Third,  self-help,  not  charity — should  be 
our  policy  for  helping  the  unfortunate. 
Helping  people  to  help  themselves  is  the 
cheapest  help  in  the  long  run.  It  is  the  only 
kind  that  builds  happiness  and  self-respect. 
It  Is  the  only  kind  that  gets  results.  It  is 
the  only  kind  that  yields  gratitude. 

Fovirth,  essential  to  free  enterprise  is  faith 
in  it.  Just  as  parents  must  trust  their 
children  enough  to  let  them  go  on  alone 
without  endless  interferences  and  cluck- 
clucklng.  BO  we  must  trust  that  free  enter- 
prise will  continue  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  to  produce  and  sell  limitless  quanti- 
ties of  goods  and  services  and  to  absorb  as 
many  workers  as  seek  gainful  work.  I  cannot 
believe  we  need  substitute  Government  for 
private  Investment,  limit  hours  of  work,  or 
establish  control  of  prices  and  wages,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Nation  prosperous  or  fully 
employed. 

Fifth,  no  principles  are  absolute.  Prop- 
erty rights  are  as  important  to  human  rights 
as  human  rights  are  to  property  rights.  He 
who  takes  my  property  takes  my  independ- 
ence and  therefore  my  humanity.  He  who 
takes  my  freedom  deprives  me  of  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable 
property  I  have. 

Finally,  if  there  are  times  when  extremism 
is  Justified,  surely  we  are  not  in  them  now. 
Prosperity  has  never  been  greater;  unem- 
ployment in  peacetime  has  seldom  been  low- 
er; poverty  is  too  large,  but  it  is  shrinking 
and  is  Emaller  than  ever  before  or  anywhere 
else  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
wealthy  have  been  increasing  in  number  and 
affluence  by  any  standard — even  after  taxes. 
Scientific  investigation  opens  new  frontiers 
every  hour.  World  tension  with  our  major 
adversary  is  the  lowest  in  a  generation.  Loss- 
es In  Vietnam,  certainly  deplorable,  have 
been  smaller  than  in  a  few  hours  In  the 
Korean  war.  The  armament  race  seems  un- 
der control,  at  least  for  the  present.  We  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  great — if  highly  unstable — 
equllibrlimi. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  the 
crime  to  take  on  a  pilot  who  promises  to 
gall  this  ship  of  stite  recklessly.  I  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  reelect  President  Johnson,  a 
navigator  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  cool 
head — a  warm  heart  to  ease  the  misery  that 
plaguse  the  world,  a  cool  head  to  keep  us 
afloat  as  extremists  about  to  put  into  un- 
charted waters.  I  urge  you  to  reject  the 
pilot  who  has.  Instead,  a  cool  heart  and  a 
hot  head — a  heart  cool  to  the  poor  and  old 
and  sick  and  unemployed,  a  head  hot  enough 
to  hurl  us  all  into  utter  and  possibly  perma- 
nent destruction. 

If  you  reject  this  foolish  helmsman  and 
take  on  the  wise  President  Johnson  and  his 
tried  mate.  Hxtbibt  Humphrey,  by  all  means 
give  him  the  help  he  needs  from  intelligent, 
honest,  courageous,  and  Independent  men 
like  Joseph  Tydlngs  and  Carlton  Sickles. 
Then  you  will  have  the  men  you  need  to 
take  us  on  the  high  adventure  to  a  greater 
society  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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event  for  all  Americans  and  for  all  pec- 
pies  throughout  the  world. 

This  treaty  underwent  exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  debate  in  the  Senate;  and 
it  was  the  concensus  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  m  this  Chamber  that  the 
treaty's  ratincation  would  have  a  deep 
and  constructive  meaning  for  all  man- 
kind. I  was  proud  to  give  my  full  sup. 
port  to  the  treaty  a  year  ago.  in  retro- 
spect, and  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  disarmament,  I 
believe  that  our  Senate  ratification  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  significant  ac- 
complishments of  the  88th  Congress  in 
terms  of  the  lasting  peace  we  hope  fer- 
vently to  secure. 

On  September  18, 1963,  during  the  de- 
bate on  ratification  In  this  Chamber,  I 
said : 

The  continuous  Injection  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  poisonous  strontium  90,  result- 
ing from  atomic  tests,  has  already  gone 
higher  than  we  as  parents,  and  as  progenitors 
of  yet  unborn  generations,  can  permit. 

In  his  message  to  the  Nation  on  the 
EUiniversary  of  ratification,  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  residues 
of  strontium  90  have  already  decreased 
by  50  percent  within  the  past  year's  span, 
and  that  other  poisonous  and  contam- 
inating materials,  pervading  our  world 
prior  to  the  treaty,  have  disappeared. 

As  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  stated,  one  single  step 
Is  necessary  before  a  lengthy  journey  can 
be  achieved.  A  year  ago  we  embarked 
on  that  lengthy  journey.  Let  us  hope 
we  can  continue  on  our  way,  and  in  the 
company  of  all  other  nations  with  a  nu- 
clear capability,  so  that  the  concepts  of 
this  treaty  may  be  universally  applied. 


essential   to   the   free   enterprise 

both  right  to  profit  and  com- 

I  deplore  the  ever- new  in- 

wlth  the   price   system   and   the 

refusal   to   abandon   them   when 

xinwarranted. 


The  First  Anniversary  of  the  Nndear  Test 
^1  Ban  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

or   SHODX    ISLAND 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3.  1964 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  October 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty — a  historic 


Hon.  James  C.  Anchincloss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cALiroRxriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speak,  one  of  the  Congress  most  ded- 
icated, faithful,  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers will  retire  next  January  after  22 
years  of  distinguished  service.  I  speak  of 
Jim  Auchincloss  of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  served  with  Jm  for  6  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  where 
he  demonstrated  his  outstanding  ability 
to  perceive  the  real  issues  before  us.  Al- 
though we  understandably  disagreed  on 
occasions  over  the  legislation  before  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  his  keen 
perception  of  legislative  matters  account- 
ed for  better  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  Jim.  His  presence  in  this  Cham- 
ber wilUs^  missed  in  future  years.  His 
accomplishments  have  added  much  to  the 
Congress. 

I  anti  sure  all  of  his  friends  Join  with 
me  in  Wishing  him  many  years  of  hap- 
piness anj^iftpd  health. 
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The  Race  for  Inner  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  recent  remarks  on  conservation, 
"The  Race  for  Inner  Space,"  and  the  text 
of  my  letter  of  October  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

"The  Race  for  Inner  Space" — Remabks  bt 
Mb.  Keating,  October  1964 

Our  Nation  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  In  our  race  to  conquer  outer 
space. 

But  there  is  another  area  of  national  effort 
which  In  the  end  may  be  more  Important  to 
each  Individual — particularly  to  city  dwell- 
ers— than  our  drive  to  reach  the  moon. 

I  refer  to  the  campaign  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's "inner  space,"  the  parklands,  the  recre- 
ation areas,  the  wilderness,  and  the  sea- 
shores which   are   fast   disappearing. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  observed  that 
"there  is  nothing  more  practical  in  the  end 
than  the  preservation  of  beauty."  For  years, 
these  words  fell  on  deaf  ears,  for  America's 
endowment  of  unspoiled  land  seemed  limit- 
less. 

Today,  we  know  we  must  act  to  preserve 
these  resources  for  ourselves  and  our  grand- 
children. From  the  redwoods  in  California 
to  the  seashore  at  Fire  Island  our  national 
wonders  must  be  saved. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  played  in  the 
field  of  conservation  in  the  88th  Congress. 

During  these  2  years  I: 

1.  Authored  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore bill  which  brought  the  State  of  New 
York  Its  first  and  only  national  park  to  serve 
the  16  million  AmericatiB  who  live  within  100 
miles  of  the  park; 

2.  Cosponsored  the  wilderness  bill  which 
will  preserve  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
spoiled land  for  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans: 

3.  Supported  creation  of  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  which  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  and 
develop  parklands  and  recreation  facilities 
in  areas  of  high  population  density; 

4.  Obtained  for  the  Seneca  Indians  of 
Salamanca,  N.Y.,  a  $16  r"tlllon  compensation 
payment  which  will  be  U3ed,  in  part,  to  de- 
velop recreation  and  cultural  facilitiea  for 
the  public  on  their  reservation; 

5.  Introduced  and  supported  legislation  to 
preserve  our  Nation's  historic  sites,  such  as 
Sagamore  Hill,  Ansley  Wilcox  House.  Bowne 
House,  and  the  Oriskany  Battlefield; 

6.  Fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
greatest  trout  fishing  streams  in  New  York 
State,  the  Beaverklll,  and  the  Wlllowemoc. 
and  I  have  asked  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  to  reconsider  plans 
to  bring  the  highways  and  traffic  of  the  State 
to  the  very  shores  of  these  unsurpassed 
streams: 

7.  Urged  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion make  no  decision  on  the  Consolidated 
Edison  project  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
until  the  members  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  tour  the  area  and  evaluate  the  proposal 
In  this  scenic  setting; 

8.  Blocked  legislation  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  wild  birds  and  animals  for 
commercial  exploitation;  and 


9.  Prevented  efforts  to  nullify  the  Keating 
Golden  Elagle  bill. 

I  have  supported  the  creation  of  our  mag- 
nificent national  park  system  and  hope  that 
every  New  Yorker  will,  at  some  time  during 
his  life,  have  an  opportunity  to  view  and 
enjoy  these  wonders  of  the  West. 

But,  I  have  always  believed  that  parks 
should  be  where  the  people  are.  The  North- 
east has  the  highest  concentrate  n  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  smallest  number  of  natloxiial 
parks  in  the  Nation. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  too  far  from  Grand 
Central. 

A  new  campsite  at  Yellowstone  Park  means 
little  to  the  apartment  dweller  on  Yellow- 
stone Boulevard. 

By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  350  million 
Americans,  most  of  them  concentrated  in 
lu-ban  areas. 

The  race  for  Inner  space — ^for  unspoiled 
land  within  large  metropolitan  areas — will 
be  gathering  force  during  the  next  35  years, 
as  will  the  demand  for  more  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Our  efforts  to  preserve  the  land  and  to  pro- 
vide those  facilities  must  keep  pace  with  that 
drive. 

Specifically,  I  propose  the  following  3-year 
action  plan  and  pledge,  during  my  next  term 
in  the  Senate,  to  work  for  these  goals: 

1.  By  1967,  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, now  authorized  by  the  passage  of  my 
bill,  must  be  in  full  operation.  Sufficient 
funds  must  he  appropriated  to  purchase  all 
necessary  land.  The  work  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  preserve  the  Fire  Island  dunes 
must  be  completed. 

2.  By  the  year  1967.  the  Tocks  Island  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  must  be  established 
and  operating.  This  scenic  and  unspoiled 
area  offers  magnificent  recreation  potential 
for  the  people  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Lo- 
cated in  the  Delaware  River  Valley,  it  is  only 
75  miles  from  the  city  and  would  offer  ex- 
cellent swimming,  boating,  camping,  and 
hllfing  facilities  for  New  Yorkers. 

3.  By  the  year  1967,  Ellis  Island  should  be 
developed  in  coordination  with  the  proposed 
New  Jersey  waterfront  project  as  a  combina- 
tion recreation  area  and  historic  site  for  the 
people  of  the  two  States.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  endorsed  this  proposal,  and 
I  intend  to  see  to  it  that  this  park — like  the 
Fire  Island  Seashore — becomes  a  reality. 

4.  By  1967,  the  Breezy  Point  Park  which 
has  been  established  by  the  city  and  the 
State  of  New  York  must  be  completed  by 
adding  to  it  the  312  acres  of  Federal  land  now 
known  as  Fort  Tllden.  This  property  lies 
between  two  large  beaches — Breezy  Point 
and  Jacob  Riis.  The  three  together  would 
form  a  l.OOO-acre  park  and  recreation  area, 
easily  accessible  to  8  million  New  Yorkers, 
for  the  price  of  a  subway  token. 

5.  By  1967.  the  Federal  Government,  In 
cooperation  with  State  and  city  health  offi- 
cials, must  complete  a  survey  of  the  possi- 
bility of  purifying  the  waters  of  New  York 
City  in  order  to  make  swimming  and  rec- 
reation possible. 

It  is  incredible  that  a  city  composed  of  Is- 
lands and  peninsulas,  a  city  surrounded  by 
water,  has  inadequate  water  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

There  Is  park  area,  for  example,  all  long 
the  Hudson  River  from  Yonkers  to  the  mid- 
sixties.  But  no  one  can  safely  swim  in  the 
water  that  borders  it. 

There  is  a  large  lake  In  Flushing  Meadow 
Park,  but  raw  sewage  is  pumped  into  It. 

There  are  beaches  in  this  city  which  used 
to  afford  clean  water  facilities,  but  that 
water,  long  ago,  was  polluted. 

If  the  city  of  New  York  won't  clean  up 
the  lakes  and  rivers  and  bays,  I  intend  to 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  help  us  out. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  offer  assistance  in  combating 
the  pollution.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
can  aid  in  dredging.    A  comprehensive  plan 


and  the  allocation  of  responsibilltiea  for 
carrying  it  out  should  be  prepared  within  the 
next  3  years. 

Without  the  space  to  play  and  explore, 
without  the  opportunity  to  rest  and  reflect 
away  from  the  txunult  of  the  city,  without 
the  room  to  see  and  appreciate  nature's  won- 
ders, the  life  of  the  dty  dweller  is  claustro- 
phobic and  unbalanced. 

If  we  are  to  set  up  parks  and  preserve  un- 
spoiled areas  for  ourselves  and  for  future 
generations,  we  must  act  now. 

The  timetable  I  propose  is  realistic,  and  I 
pledge  that  I  will  keep  It  on  schedule  if  I  am 
reelected. 

The  office  of  I7.S.  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Kxatino  today  released  the  text  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  received  recently  by  him  from 
Carl  W.  Buchhelster,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  (1130  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City) : 

Dear  Senator  Keattno:  Now  that  adjourn- 
ment is  at  hand,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  outstanding  personal  contributions  to 
the  rather  remarkable  conservation  record 
compiled  by  the  88th  Congress. 

You  were  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  and  you  worked  actively  for  Its 
passage. 

You  can  always  be  proud,  and  Americans 
will  always  be  grateful  to  you,  for  your  suc- 
cessful sponsorship  of  S.  1365,  the  bill  that 
became  the  law  establishing  a  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore. 

In  July  the  Senate  was  about  to  pass  a  bill 
that  would  have  encouraged  a  cruel  commer- 
cial exploitation  of  wildlife  and  put  new 
pressure  on  endangered  species,  by  removing 
import  duties  on  wild  birds  and  animals. 
You  stepped  in  and  won  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  eliminated  this  threat. 

And  we  are  not  forgetting  that  you  were 
one  of  the  leading  sponsors  of  the  law  passed 
in  the  preceding  Congress  to  protect  the 
Golden  Eagle.  When  another  Senator  tried 
to  take  the  teeth  out  of  that  law  this  year, 
you  acted  quickly  to  stop  the  effort  dead  In 
its  tracks. 

This   is   only   a    partial   account   of   your 
splendid  leadership  for  which  all  conserva- 
tion-minded citizens  are  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  W.  Buchheister.    * 
President. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  y^n  know,  the 
last  Congress  was  known  as  the  Conserva- 
tion Congress  because  of  the  number  of  im- 
portant meastu"es  that  were  taken  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources  preservation  and 
protection. 

Among  the  measures  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  of  course,  was  my 
own  bill  to  create  a  national  seashore  on  Fire 
Island,  New  York's  first  national  park. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  land  on  Fire 
Island  that  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  park 
is  now  being  rapidly  developed  for  private 
profit.  The  towns  concerned  have  taken  all 
steps  possible  to  prevent  such  exploitation, 
but  unless  the  Interior  Department  moves 
promtply.  some  of  the  finest  property  on  Fire 
Island  may  he  fully  developed  before  the 
park  comes  Into  being.  This,  of  course, 
would  greatly  Increase  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  acquiring  the  land. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  over  the  future 
of  another  Island  that  is  Important  to  all 
New  Yorkers — Ellis  Island.  As  you  know, 
the  Interior  Dep>artment  originally  recom- 
mended against  Federal  development  of  the 
island,  but  \indeT  strong  pressure  from  Sena- 
tor JAvrrs,  myself,  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee, 
you  have  recommended  that  the  island  now 
be  designated  a  national  historic  site.  I  con- 
cur in  this  recommendation,  made  in  June 
1964.    It  could  be  implemented  at  once  by 
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the  PnaMta  \X  tiy  pnbUe  proclain»tlon  under 
10  XSA.C.  41 1  and  the  lite  oould  be  set  ulde 
tmmedlatel  ^  I  strongly  urge  that  actlc»  be 
taken  aloni    these  Unee  iMromptly. 

Third.  H<  w  Yorkers  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  ea  iservatlon  aspects  of  a  number  of 
lilghway  pi  ojeets  financed  by  Federal  funds 
In  different  parts  of  New  York.    I  understand 
the  Interloi  Department  has  studied  the  con- 
flicting den  lands  for  roads  and  recreation  In 
otmnectlon  with  the  construction  of  Route 
17  where  11  adjoins  the  Beaverklll  and  Wll- 
lowemoc  sti  earns  and  Route  87  in  Westchester 
County — t^  o  projects  on  which  I  have  been 
In  touch  w  th  your  Department  in  the  past. 
Yet  these   recommendations  have  not  been 
made  publl :.    It  would  be  meet  useful  If  the 
recainmen<:  ations   of    the    Interior   Depart- 
ment coulc  be  published  before  final  action 
la  taken  ar  d  I  would  appreciate  for  my  own 
use  a  copy  of  your  reports  on  these  projects. 
Foiuth,    M  you   know,   the   Consolidated 
Edison  proiect  Involving  considerable  work 
near  Stom    King  Mountain,  as  well  as  the 
constructloi  of  additional  overhead   trans- 
mission  lines  east  of   the  Hudson.   Is   still 
pending  h«  fore  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.   The    Joint    legislative    committee    on 
natural    re  i6urces   of   the    New   York    State 
Legislature  Is  preparing  hearings  on  the  en- 
tire Issue    of  hydroelectric   development   In 
the  Hudso  x  Valley.    I  have  been  In  touch 
with  you  li  the  past  about  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  such  efforts  and  know  It  would  be 
helpful  for  the  Interior  Department  to  make 
known  to    he  Federal  Power  Commission  Its 
BUbstantiv  i  recommendations  for  this  proj- 
ect.   Your  Interest  is  well  known  and  I  be- 
lieve testlriony  from  you  would  be  valuable 
In  assessln ;  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of 
the  propos  id  project. 

Fifth,  oil  October  5,  I  propose^  that  the 
Federal  G<ivemment  undertake  a  survey  of 
the  waters  around  New  York  City— partlcu- 
larly  the  i:udson  River— with  a  view  toward 
ellmlnatln  5  pollution  and  making  these 
waters  sul  ;able  for  swimming.  I  would  ap- 
precla^  y<  ur  comments  on  the  feswlblllty  of 
•uch  Atu  ly,  and  the  efforts  which  could  be 
made  by  he  Interior  Department.  In  con- 
Junction  (Tlth  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

These  p  oblems  are  among  the  major  con- 
servation ssues  troubling  the  people  of  New 
York  at  tt  Ls  time.  It  would  be  most  helpful 
If  the  Interior  Department  could  make  Its 
views  kno"  ro  promptly  and  take  appropriate 
action  as  1  oon  as  possible  so  that  New  York's 
Irreparabl  s  natural  resources  will  not  b^ 
threatene<  with  unnecessary  commercial  ex 
ploltatlon  or  despoliation.  Since  you  have 
Indicated  to  me  that  you  will  be  In  New 
York  Stats  on  October  21.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant f 0  r  you  to  take  the  occasion  to  clarify 
the  posltiin  of  the  Interior  Department  on 
these  isst  es. 

Ver  r  sincerely  yours. 

KXNNZTB  B.  KZATTNG. 


sonal  friend  and  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  know 
of  his  record  In  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
know  of  his  Interest  in  the  problems  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  many  contributions  he  has  made 
for  the  advancement  of  good  government. 
I  salute  him  on  his  well-earned  retire- 
ment and  I  wish  to  Jim  and  his  lovely 
wife  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


H  m.  James  C.  Anchincloss 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

h6N.  T.  a.  THOMPSON 


IN  THl 


or   LOT7ISIANA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


i  aturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  ^^T  lOMFSON  of  Louisiana.  Ktr. 
Speakir,  Jakes  C.  Auchincloss  has  been 
a  Memasr  of  Congress  for  the  past  22 
years.  He  has  represented  his  district, 
his  8tat<  I,  and  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  tl  le  House  of  Representatives. 

Durlni ;  my  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, 1 1  lEve  come  to  know  Jm  as  a  per- 


The  2S0tli  AniiiTersary  of  Littleton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  salute 
the  wonderful  town  of  Littleton.  Mass.,  in 
my  district,  which  is  observing  its  250th 
anniversary  this  year. 

It  was  on  November  2,  1714.  that  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  approved  the  petition  of 
some  23  citizens  of  the  Nashoba  area  to 
incorporate  the  township  of  Nashoba. 
Later,  on  December  3.  1715.  the  town  was 
officially  named  Littleton. 

Located  In  an  area  of  Massachusetts 
which  was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists  in 
the  early  days  of  American  history,  Lit- 
tleton has  grown  from  this  small  begin- 
ning into  a  thriving  and  active  commu- 
nity Prom  earliest  days.  Littleton  has 
been  literally  steeped  in  religious  and 
patriotic  dedication.  The  town  was 
founded  by  resolute.  Qod-fearing  people, 
hardy  souls,  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "fear  or  doubt."  de- 
termined pioneers,  unalterably  devoted 
to  belief  In  divine  providence  and  deter- 
mined tp- live  under  conditions  of  free- 
dom, Hrorty,  and  peace. 

While  Littleton  was  Incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1714,  its  history  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  American  history. 
Inl€54,  Washobah  was  established  as  the 
slxthSiraying  Indian"  town  established 
by  the  famed  John  Eliot.  English  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians. 

The  settlement  grew  slowly  because  the 
times  were  troubled.  The  constant 
threat  of  Indian  wars  and  actual  fight- 
ing between  ominous  periods  of  peace  did 
little  to  encourage  the  growth  of  frontier 
settlements,  but  despite  all  these  hazards 
the  small  community  continued  to  grow 
and  progress. 

Like  most  New  England  settlements  of 
those  early  days.  Littleton  originated  in 
travan,  painstaking  work  and  bitter 
sacrifice.  The  early  colonists  and  set- 
tlers lived  under  primitive  conditions, 
their  rock-strewn  farms  were  but  small 
openings  in  the  vast  expanse  of  forest. 
Living  in  a  veritable  wilderness  beset  by 
wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians,  these 
hardy  pioneers  set  up  their  villages  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  woods  and  wilder- 
ness. 

And  In  the  center  of  their  community, 
they  set  up  their  meeting  houses,  which 
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became  the  center  of  their  profound 
religious  spirit  and  the  focal  point  of 
worship,  law  and  order  and  free  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  early  founders  were  devout  and 
patriotic  people.  They  placed  their  faith 
In  their  God  and  their  reliance  in  the  de- 
veloping strength  of  their  free  institu- 
tions and  their  coiurageous  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

Their  powerful  spiritual  strength,  their 
incredible  faith  and  courage,  amazing 
resourcefulness  and  determination,  their 
persistency  and  sacrifices  and  their  cour- 
age continue  to  inspire  and  guide  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  to  new  heights  of 
progress  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  early  settlers  of  Lit- 
tleton played  a  vital  and  important  role 
in  the  historic  beginnings  of  this  Nation. 
Town  records  show  that  Littleton  men 
fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  of 
1754  to  1763.  taking  part  in  several  ex- 
peditions into  Canada  and  other  cam- 
paigns. 

On  that  fateful  and  historic  day  of 
April  19,  1775,  Littleton  quickly  respond- 
ed to  the  cry  for  help  from  Concord  and 
Lexington.  The  local  militia  formed  and 
immediately  marched  to  Concord,  thence 
to  Cambridge.  Revolutionary  War  rec- 
ords show  that  150  men  served  from  Lit- 
tleton, a  distinctly  good  representation 
since  the  male  population  of  the  town 
over  16  in  1777  was  only  209. 

In  war  and  peace,  in  struggle.  Joy.  and 
sorrow,  in  adversity,  and  times  of  smooth 
sailing,  the  men  and  women  of  Littleton 
have  always  rallied  with  fortitude  and 
fidelity  to  the  Nation's  call  wherever  that 
trail  might  lead.  Prom  Bunker  Hill  to 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  Littleton  has  shown 
its  mettle  and  demonstrated  its  alle- 
giance to  the  proud  standards  of  free- 
dom. 

In  June.  Littleton  conducted  a  week- 
long  program  of  impressive  exercises  to 
mark  250  years  of  progress  and  growth 
and  to  recall  the  accomplishments  and 
deeds  of  the  courageous  early  settlers. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  great  honor 
and  privilege  for  me  to  Join  the  towns- 
people as  guest  speaker  at  impressive 
commemorative  exercises  on  Littleton 
Common. 

The  Littleton  anniversary  program, 
which  was  so  well  planned  by  hardwork- 
ing committees  for  the  entertainment  of 
townspeople  and  the  many  visitors  from 
neighboring  communities,  was  truly  im- 
pressive, and  I  am  very  thankful  that 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  participate  in 
these  memorable  exercises. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Littleton 
on  attaining  250  years  of  growth  and 
progress  and  extend  to  its  distinguished 
officials,  religious,  civic,  and  business 
leaders,  and  all  its  citizens  sincere  good 
wishes  for  a  truly  glorious  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  Little- 
ton's 250th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  my  anniversary  message  to  Littleton 
and  the  prize-winning  essays  of  Little- 
ton High  School  students  which  ap- 
peared In  the  official  250th  Littleton  an- 
niversary program  book: 
An  Annivxrsart  Mxssagk  to  the  LrmxroK 

COMMUNITT 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  saluting  the  his- 
toric town  of  LltUeton  upon  its  250th  annl- 


«««rv  and  extend  heartiest  congratulations 
!rj^  wishes  to  this  beautiful  New  Eng- 
ird community  on  this  outstanding  and 
memorable  occasion. 

In  looking  back  over  Littleton's  great  past, 
we  can  take  pride  In  the  strength  of  char- 
«;ter  the  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  faith  in 
^  of  Uttleton's  citizens  down  through  the 
y^  Settled  by  pioneer  colonists  as  early 
L  1642  Littleton  has  every  reason  to  be 
nroud  of  the  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
menU  and  glorious  accomplishments  of  Its 
tieople  throughout  the  years. 

some  families  residing  In  Littleton  today 
can  trace  thjBlr  beginnings  to  these  early  set- 
Uers  who  helped  to  carve  American  clvUlza- 
tlon  out  of  the  wilderness  and  forge  the  great 
tradition,  eventful  history  and  proud  herit- 
age which  have  made  our  Nation  what  It  la 
today  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  All 
its  people  share  and  loyally  embrace  this 
great  American  heritage. 

Under  brilliant  leadership  In  civic  and 
political  affairs,  In  Industry  and  commerce, 
Jmd  in  patriotic,  cultural  and  spiritual  en- 
deavors, Uttleton  Is  an  inspiring  symbol  of 
American  growth  and  progress. 

As  your  U.S.  Representative  In  Congress 
and  as  neighbor  and  friend.  I  am  most  grati- 
fied and  very  proud  Indeed  to  send  greetings, 
salutations  and  my  very  best  wishes  to  all 
the  citizens  and  residents  of  Littleton  on 
this  meaningful  and  wonderful  aSOth  anni- 
versary celebration. 

With  greetings,  warm  regards,  and  best 
wishes  to  aU.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 


LnTLETON:  Past.  Present,  and  Future 
(By  Marcla  KlUay,  first  prize) 

'Tn  1713,  23  Inhabitants  of  Concord, 
Chelmsford  Stow,  and  Nashoba  petitioned 
the  general  court  for  a  grant  of  Nashoba  in 
order  to  settle  a  township.  A  committee  from 
the  general  court  looked  over  the  proposed 
area  and  submitted  its  report.  The  House  of 
Representatives  then  recommended  that  the 
area  be  granted  a  township.  On  November  2. 
1714,  an  act  Incorporating  the  town  of  Little- 
ton was  entered  Into  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts."  In  this  manner  did  the 
town  of  Littleton  originate,  proudly  taking 
Its  place  among  the  towns,  villages,  and  cities 
that  make  up  the  United  States. 

Because  Littleton  was  settled  In  the  area 
between  two  ponds,  the  town  was  originally 
called  "Nashoba,"  the  Indian  name  for  dou- 
ble water.  In  1715  it  was  decided  to  rename 
the  town  "Lyttleton,"  in  honor  of  George 
Lyttleton,  a  prominent  political  figure  in 
England.  However,  becatise  of  an  error  in 
spelling,  the  name  adopted  was  'Xlttleton." 

Like  the  other  early  towns  of  the  untamed 
New  World.  Littleton's  first  years  were  filled 
with  hardship  and  sorrow.  Although  many 
of  the  Indians  were  friendly,  the  struggling 
white  settlement  was  frequently  plagued  by 
angry  savages,  causing  the  townspeople  to 
live  constantly  with  fear.  It  was  In  this 
atmosphere  that  the  people  of  Littleton 
worked  and  prayed  to  create  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  There  are 
many  stories  attesting  to  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  the  early  settlers,  but  the  one  Lit- 
tleton Is  especially  proud  of  relating  Is  the 
tale  of  one  courageous  15-year-old  girl.  One 
peaceful  Saturday  morning,  Mary  Shepard 
was  watching  for  Indians  on  Quagana  Hill 
while  her  brothers  worked  In  their  barn.  A 
band  of  unfriendly  Indians  steathlly  crept 
up  behind  Mary,  stifled  her  cry  of  warning, 
and  dragr?ed  her  away  to  captivity.  The  same 
night,  after  darkness  had  dropped  Its  protec- 
tive covering  over  the  forest,  the  brave  girl 
stole  a  horse  and  saddle  and  rode  through 
the  wilds  to  safety.  The  type  of  courage 
which  this  act  typifies  could  be  found  In  most 
of  the  settlers  of  Littleton;   that  Is,  Mary 


Shepard's  story  Is  a  shining  example  of  the 
type  of  hardy  and  courageous  people  from 
whom  we  of  Littleton  today  are  descended. 

Since  that  period  of  time  when  the  Indiana 
were  the  main  menace  to  the  settlers,  Lit- 
tleton has  encountered  and  weathered  other 
serious  problems.     The  people  of  Littleton 
have  always  served  their  country  with  brav- 
ery  and   Intelligence,   being  represented   In 
each  conflict  and   every  war  In  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged.     We  should  be 
especially  proud  of  our  town's  performance 
In  the   Revolutionary  War,  when   the  very 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  were  being 
contested.     Littleton  was  well  Inhabited  by 
patriotic  citizens,  the  leading  patriot  being 
William   Henry   Prentice,   a   tavern   keeper. 
Since  Littleton  Is  located  so  near  the  "seat 
of  the  Revolution,"  her  townspeople  were  di- 
rectly Involved  vrlth  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence.    Luther  Blanchard,  a  young  pa- 
triot from  Littleton,  was  the  flrst  man  to  be 
hit  by  a  British  bullet  at  the  famous  old 
North  Bridge  In  Concord.     The  Inhabitants 
of  our  town  were  also  active  in  the  World 
Wars,  serving  the  United  States  not  only  "on 
the  front."  but  also  here  at  home.    Yes.  Lit- 
tleton has  sound  reasons  for  being  proud  of 
its    heritage    and    of    its    inhabitants    who 
worked,  fought,  and  prayer  to  create  a  free 
America  for  us. 

Today  Littleton  la>^  thriving  community 
and  an  attractive  sltelUi  new  lliUustcy  ^Jid 
the  development  of  the  Individual.    With  a 
steady  Increase  in  population.  Littleton   Is 
expanding  culturally.  Industrially,  and  spirit- 
ually.    A  tour  through  owe  town  would  in- 
clude such  major  industries  as  the  United 
Elastic  Co.,  Bowl-Mor,  Warren  Manufactur- 
ing, and  the  new  branch  of  the  American 
Telephone   &   Telegraph   Co.     Such   a   tour 
would  also  visit  our  several  houses  of  wor- 
ship— the  churches  that  are  the  living  sym- 
bols of  the  American  Ideals  of  freedom.    The 
Reuben  Hoar  Library,  which  Is  remarkably 
well  equipped  for  a  town  of  Littleton's  size, 
would  be  visited  next  to  remind  the  tourist 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Littleton  realize  the 
need  for  keeping  Informed  and  broadening 
one's  range  of  knowledge.     This  realization 
Is  further  strengthened  by  the  publication  of 
our  ov(rn  newspaper,  the  Littleton  Independ- 
ent.   Next  the  imaginary  tour  would  visit  our 
three  schools,  the  two  for  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  school.    These  schools  are  weU 
equipped  with  materials  and  good  teachers 
to  provide  the  youth  of  Littleton  with  the 
sound  education  which  they  must  have  In 
order  to  exist  and  succeed  In  modern  Ameri- 
can life.    Of  cotirse  a  town  meeting  would 
have  to  be  seen  by  the  tour,  since  such  a 
meeting  is  democracy  at  work  In  Littleton. 
We  who  live  here  are  fortunate  In  that  the 
town   is  small  enough  to  allow  anyone  to 
attend  the  meetings,  and  thus  we  all  have 
the  opportunity  to  watch  and  participate  In 
our     town     government     and     proceedings. 
Time  would  run  out  before  the  tour  could 
visit    the    countless    other    establishments 
which  mark  Littleton  as  a  modem  American 
town.     The   visitor   would   fall    to   see   the 
supermarkets,  the  garages,  the  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  the  dress  shops,  the  gift  shops, 
and  the  many  "unknown"  small  businesses. 
Yes,  the  tour  would  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  our  "little  town."  but  we  who  live 
here  should  be  aware  of  the  activity  under 
the  surface,  and  then  transform  this  aware- 
ness into  a  sense  of  pride  and  loyalty. 

At  this  period  in  history  when  Littleton 
is  proudly  celebrating  her  250th  anniversary, 
we  "Llttletonltes"  can  look  back  upon  our 
heritage  and  forward  Into  the  future.  We 
of  Littleton  may  be  Justly  proud  of  the  role 
our  town  htis  played.  Is  playing,  and  wlU 
continue  to  play  In  the  building  and 
strengthening  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  for  which  our  country  stands. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  each  Littleton  citizen 
to  reevaluate  his  position  as  a  citizen  of  the 


United  States,  to  remember  once  again  how 
very  lucky  he  is  to  be  Uvlng  in  a  country 
where  freedom  and  democracy  are  practiced 
and  not  Just  preached.  And  then  the  citizen 
must  not  forget  that  his  beliefs  and  his  atti- 
tudes are  the  factors  which  wUl  mold  and 
form  his  town  In  the  future.  Littleton — 
a  small  town  In  Massachusetts,  a  tiny  black 
dot  on  the  map  of  the  United  States,  a  blank 
space  on  the  map  of  the  world — and  Little- 
ton, the  center  of  the  xmlverse  for  those  who 
live  here. 


LnTLETON:   Past,  Present,  and  Putuks 

(By  Ronald  Poeley.  second  prize) 
"December  3.  1715:  Resolve.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  grant  made  November  2. 1714.  Is  cor- 
rected and  it  Is  ordered  that  the  name  of 
the  township  to  be  henceforth  called  Little- 
ton." Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of 
the  town  of  Littleton.  The  above  quotation 
represents  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  pioneers 
said  settlers  of  the  Nashoba  Valley,  speclflca'ly 
the  Nashoba  Plantation  of  Littleton  In  form- 
ing a  home,  community,  and  town.  The 
past  history  of  Littleton  Is  actually  very 
colorful  and  Intriguing  to  study.  One  can- 
not Just  live  In  the  past,  however;  one  must 
think  of  the  present,  for  It  Is  through  prog- 
ress and  growth  that  those  qualities  most 
precloxis  to  us  are  maintained  and  preserved. 
And  one  cannot  live  day  to  day  without 
thinking  about  the  futxire. 

The  variegated  history  of  Littleton  Is  a 
fascinating  Journey  back  In  time.    The  date 
of  the  Incorporation  of  the  town  of  Littleton 
is  erroneoxisly  recorded  as  December  3,  1715; 
It  should  have  been  November  2.  1714.    Dur- 
ing the  period  from  November  2.  1714,  to  De- 
cember 3,  1715,  however,  the  town  bore  the 
name  of  Nashoba.    Purthermore,  that  area  of 
which  Littleton  or  Nashoba  was  a  part,  was 
familiar  to  white  settlers  as  early  as  1640. 
Therefore,  the  plctxiresque  history  of  the  area 
of  Littleton  goes  back  in  time  almost  to  that 
of  Plymouth,  Boston,  and  other  old  towns 
of  Massachusetts.    Initially,  the  name  of  this 
town,  Littleton,  was  chosen  to  honor  Hon. 
George  L3rttleton.  M.P..  a  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.    Prom 
the  Incorporation  of  the  town  In'l^i  until 
the  Revolution  In  1775.  Littleton  maintained 
a  steady  rate  of  growth.    By  this  time  certain 
parts  of  the  town  and  designated  names  such 
as  the  Cormnon.  Old  Ccanmon,  and  Nashoba. 
Of  course  the  town  had  to  have  a  church,  a 
minister  (one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  town 
charter)   said  also  a  meeting  house.    All  of 
these  were  acquired  shortly  after  incorpora- 
tion.    Dxiring  this  time  Littleton  attracted 
settlers  thus  Increasing  the  papulation  con- 
siderably.    This  growth   in  population^  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  homes,  roads, 
a  store,   a   tavern,   and  the  cultivation   at 
many  farms.    At  the  same  time  agitation  for 
self-government    became    more    vociferous. 
During    the    Revolutionary    War,    Littleton 
played  a  highly  significant  role  In  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom.    Following  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Littleton's  area  growth  Increased 
steadily,     simultaneously  '  the     population 
growth  soared,  and  with  this  expansion  in 
population   came   the   ciiltivation   of   more 
land,  the  opening  of  grammar  schools,  and 
the  founding  of  industries  such  as  the  old 
Warren  Street  saw  and  grist  mill,  the  apple 
factory  by  the  depot,  and  the  elastics  works 
adjacent  to  the  Common.    During  the  Civil 
War  the  town  supplied  the  Union  with  well 
over  the  required  quota  of  100  men.     But 
the  "War  of  the  Rebellion"  (as  It  was  termed 
In  the  town  records)  was  not  as  Important  as 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  did  not  carry 
quite  the  same  amount  of  enthuslaam  as  the 
earlier  war.    Nevertheless.  Littleton  did  par- 
ticipate In  one  Civil  War  movement,  the  un- 
derground railroad. 

The  end  of  the  ClvU  War  did  not  result 
In  a  spiraling  upward  movement  in  popula- 
tion growth;  It  did,  however,  foretell  m 
marked   expansion   In   the   construction   of 
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With  a  significant   con- 

fr(»n  Mr.  Reuben  Hoar.  Littleton's 

library   was    erected.     By   now 

roads   had    been   built    between 

surrounding    towns.     A   few 

school  houses  were  also  built 

period  as  well  as  a  post  office 

station.    Because  of  250  years 

]  .ittleton  Is  very  hard  to  describe 

Naturally.  Littleton  has  Increased 

over    these    250    years;    and 

homes  have  been  built  to  ac- 

all  of  the  present  families  and 

town.     Littleton    today   Is    a 
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form  the  basis  of  Its  economy. 

a  combination  townhouse-flre 

. .  two  large  grammar  schools 

educational  needs  of  Its  pre- 
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Apierlcan   Field   Service,    and    the 

Anniversary  Committee  Inc.. 
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world  the  only  certainty  is 

All  one  can  do  Is  live  the  pres- 

the  past,  and  advance  with 


xxxn  ertaln 


remec  iber 


of  Littleton  is  typical  of  many 
_  towns  in  Its  development.    The 
deeds  of  all  of  us  today  are  writ- 
history  of  Littleton  with  the 
In  the  foggy  mists  of  time 
be  penetrated  only  by  the  im- 
of  the  omnipresent  and  omni- 
Aliiilghty,  to  whose  mercy  we  must 
)tir  beloved  town. 


prfFcnt 
obsjured 


Tahs  ttawan. 


]iast 


LrrrLrriH:  Past.  Pibsent.  akd  Punna 
Ji  imes  Lounsbury,  third  prize) 
( om,   and    apples   dominated   the 
]  .ittleton.   or   Nashoba.   as   it   was 
li  i54.  when  the  Reverend  John  Eliot 
'  praying  Indians"  founded  Llttle- 
ttawan,  the  Indian  for  whom  the 
named.  Is  thought  to  have  been 
for  the  first  settling  in  Littleton 
was  the  leader  of  his  tribe. 

we  have  heard  of  the  legend 

rumbling  noises  which  seemed 

the  pond,%hich  we  know  as 

At  first  the  Indians  thought 

adjacent  to  the  pond  were  hol- 

,.  the  wind  was  held  captive  In- 

Because  of  this  superstitious  be- 

'jprajrlng  Indians"  held  their  civil 

order  near  the  hills.    Since  we 

hear  these  noises  they  have  been 

to  early  earthquakes. 

Hoare  seemed  to  be  a  predom- 

in  the  times  and  through  his 


efforts  the  Indians  helped  to  cultivate  the 
land  that  would  later  come  to  be  known  of 
as  "apple  valley."  It  was  these  early  settlers, 
the  "praying  Indians,"  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  our  town. 

Crazy  teenagers,  sympathetic  parents,  and 
friendly  elders,  make  up  the  present  scene 
of  Littleton,  which  has  changed  quite  a  bit 
since  the  Indians  left.  Its  three  schools, 
six  churches,  townhouse.  two  post  offices, 
and  library,  make  up  the  public  life,  while 
there  are  many  gas  stations,  two  dairies, 
one  supermarket,  two  drugstores,  two  florists, 
two  hardware  stores,  a  restaurant,  three  din- 
ers, two  banks,  three  industries,  and  many 
small  variety  stores,  to  comprise  the  busi- 
ness life. 

The  teenagers  are  continually  complain- 
ing that  "There's  not  a  thing  to  do."  While 
the  older  onlookers  can't  see  how  we  find 
time  to  do  all  that  there  is  for  us.  But  with 
all  their  complaints  we  must  realize  that  they 
will  be  the  senior  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

As  for  the  future,  who  can  say  what  there 
is  in  store  for  us.  Maybe  the  town  will  be- 
come completely  modern  and  industrialized, 
or  perhaps  it  will  be  kept  as  a  historic  land- 
mark. Will  the  teenagers  still  complain  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  will  the  farmers 
still  raise  apples  and  corn''  Will  the  town 
still  have  its  lovely  views  and  valleys?  Will 
the  summers  still  be  green,  the  falls  a  bur- 
nished gold,  the  winters  a  blanket  of  white? 
Who  can  say?  The  only  way  we  will  ever 
know  is  to  wait. 

Through  all  the  years  of  superstition,  set- 
tlement, farming,  Industrialization,  and  pop- 
ulation. Littleton  has  In  the  past  and  pres- 
ent had  a  friendly  glow  which  Is  contaglotis. 
I  hope,  as  I  know  we  all  do,  that  Littleton 
always  stays  Just  as  it  is. 

Uttltton:    Past,   Prisent   and   Txttxtox 
(By  Jay  Pacsay,  honorable  mention) 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  In  America, 
they  found  a  land  where  they  could  be  free 
to  live  as  they  wished.  Of  the  many  towns 
settled  by  courageous  men  and  women  such 
as  they.  Littleton  is  one.  When  Littleton 
was  first  settled,  it  was  called  Nashoba.  The 
white  man  came  to  Littleton  primarily  be- 
cause the  Indians  failed  to  come  back  to  the 
area  after  the  King  Philip  War,  and  the  set- 
tlers found  Littleton  to  be  an  area  of  rich  soil 
suited  for  farming  and  living. 

Through  the  years.  Littleton  men  have 
served  in  every  war  our  country  has  been 
engaged  In  beginning  with  the  Revolutionary 
War.  During  the  Revolutionary  War.  a  Lit- 
tleton man,  Luther  Blanchard,  was  the  first 
man  to  receive  a  wound  at  the  Battle  of 
Concord.  During  the  Civil  War,  Littleton 
supplied  more  than  her  quota  of  men  and 
aided  Immeasurably  the  Northern  cause. 
Once  again  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  the  men  of  Littleton  served  their  coun- 
try faithfully  by  joining  the  armed  services 
and  fighting  their  country's  enemies. 

Today,  Littleton  is  a  modern  rural  com- 
munity. Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  there  has  been  a  movement  away  from 
the  congested  districts  of  the  cities  to  the 
rural  areas.  This  Is  why  Littleton's  popula- 
tion has  Increased  tremendously.  But  peo- 
ple settle  here  in  our  town  not  Just  to  get 
away  from  the  crowded  city,  but  also  because 
Littleton  is  graced  with  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  because  Littleton  Is  a  fine 
place  in  which  to  raise  a  family.  Perhaps 
many  people  moved  away  from  the  city  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  a  growing  boy 
or  girl  could  live  a  clean  wholesome  life  in 
the  city,  as  they  can  here  In  our  town. 

For  although  Littleton  has  no  place  where 
a  teenager  can  go  for  amusement,  such  as 
a  bowling  alley  or  movie,  It  has  a  wonderful 
recreation  club  which  helps  the  town's  teen- 
agers tremendously  by  providing  dances  and 
sports  activities  for  their  enjoyment. 


To  accommodate  the  increasing  number 
of  children,  Littleton  has  built  a  new  high 
school  and  a  new  elementary  school  within 
the  past  few  years.  These  are  in  addition 
to  an  older  elementary  school.  So,  between 
the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of 
pupils,  Littleton  has  adequate  facilities  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  proper  education. 

In  the  past  Littleton  High  School  grad- 
uates have  been  proud  of  the  school  from 
which  they  graduated,  and  they  had  good 
reason  to  be.  For  Littleton  has  always  had 
a  high  standard  of  education  and  always  will 
as  long  as  the  townspeople  care  enough 
to  insure  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  such  excellence,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  will.  I  believe  they 
will  because  the  people  of  Littleton  are  proud 
of  their  town  and  they  should  be.  They 
are  proud  of  the  products  produced  in  their 
town  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  proud  that,  in  the  past. 
Littleton  has  given  her  sons  and  daughters 
to  defend  our  God-given  rights  and  our 
liberty. 

At  these  crucial  times  let  us  not  forget 
that  Littleton  increased  its  farm  production 
to  help  out  in  its  own  way  the  cause  for 
which  our  country  was  fighting.  For  these 
reasons,  Littleton  Is  assured  of  a  bright  find 
happy  future  if  the  townspeople  make  bene- 
ficial changes  when  need  warrants  it.  and  if 
they  keep  on  living  their  lives  as  true  and 
honest  Americans.  For  Littleton  and  com- 
munities similar  to  her  are  necessary  to  our 
State  and  our  country,  if  this  Nation  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  world  leader,  as  I  pray 
to  God  she  always  will  be. 


American  Good  GoTernment  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KTNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  those  last  few  momentous  days  of  this 
historic  Congress  when  we  were  striving  vig- 
orously toward  the  golden  goal  of  sine  die 
adjournment,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Conobxs- 
sioNAL  Record  what  must  be  considered  as  an 
unfortunate  and  hastily  conceived  attack  on 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  vital  Industries. 
The  statement  to  which  I  refer  begins  on 
page  22935  of  the  CoNCRESSiONAt  Record  for 
September  25  and  is  entitled  "Private  Power 
Support  of  the  Rlghtwlng."  This  statement 
attempts  to  tar  with  the  black  briish  of  ex- 
tremism what  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana calls  "radical  rlghtwlng  groups"  and 
questions  the  propriety  of  some  contributions 
made  by  a  few  electric  companies  to  these 
groups. 

It  grieves  me  that  the  Junior  Senator  re- 
vealed the  shallowness  of  his  research  and  his 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  contribution 
made  to  one  of  these  groups  he  brashly  at- 
tacks— the  American  Good  Government 
Society.  The  reason  I  am  grieved  is  that  Just 
a  few  months  ago  this  same  American  Good 
Govenunent  Society  honored  the  Senate 
minority  leader  by  awarding  him  one  of  their 
annual  Good  Government  Awards  at  the 
George  Washington  dinner  on  April  30. 


Perhaps  the  Junior  Senator  would  have 
yJm  well  advised  to  counsel  with  his  senior 
^oTieaeue  the  able  and  distinguished  Senate 
Salorlty  'leader,  before  he  made  his  Intem- 
S-rate  remarks,  because  the  same  dlstln- 
KlBhed  majority  leader,  the  Honorable  Mike 
MANsriELD.  graciously  honored  the  minority 
leader  by  making  this  presentation. 

Mr  President,  the  majority  leader  said  on 
that  occasion.  "May  I,  first,  compliment  the 
American  Good  Government  Society  on  its 
w1«e  procedure.  By  selecting  two  recipients 
of  the  George  Washington  Award— a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Democrat— the  society  under- 
Kores  a  reality  of  American  life,  sometimes 
overlooked  in  an  election  year.  Neither  polit- 
ical narty  has  a  monopoly  on  ability  for  pub- 
lic service  or  on  dedicated  patriotism.  We 
can  never  have  too  much  of  these  attributes 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  this  organization  has  honored  in  the 
nast  the  following  present  and  former  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body:  1964,  Senator 
Frank  J.  Lausche;  1963.  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams; 
1961  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland;  1960.  Sen- 
ator Barry  Goldwater;  1959.  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan;  1958.  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell and  Senator  William  P.  Knowland;  1957. 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt;  1956.  Senator  Walter 
George;  1953,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  and 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taf  t. 

I  do  not  think  the  majority  leader  would 
have  made  such  statements  about  an  organi- 
zation that  the  Junior  Senator  calls  a  radical 
rlghtwlng  group. 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Jamet  C. 
Aachindots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Jim  Auchincloss,  who  is 
retiring  after  22  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  Jim 
Auchincloss  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  of  which  he  is  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  more  devoted  or  conscientious  public 
servant.  I  consider  myself  especially 
fortunate  to  have  served  on  this  commit- 
tee under  his  leadership  through  my  4 
years  in  the  House. 

Jim  Auchincloss  has  served  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  our  Nation  with  great 
distinction.  He  has  always  displayed 
great  courage  and  unquestioned  integ- 
rity and  his  colleagues  have  never  been 
doubtful  as  to  where  he  stood  on  an  issue 
when  it  was  presented  for  consideration. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
retire,  thus  ending  an  illustrious  career 
as  an  outstanding  legislator.  Without 
any  doubt  whatsoever,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  for  Jim  that  he 
will  have  many,  many  years  of  good 
health,  good  fortune  and  a  happy  retire- 
ment, all  of  which  are  so  richly  deserved. 


Fordgii  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  20  years  ago  the 
United  States  began  Its  programs  of  for- 
eign aid  and  technical  assistance  in  Latin 
America.  This  assistance  was  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  and  pertained  to  a  limited 
number  of  technical  fields  of  develop- 
ment. Subsequently  the  point  4  program 
extended  this  assistance  to  other  nations 
in  other  areas  of  the  world,  and  simul- 
taneously the  famous  Marshall  plan  pro- 
grams for  assisting  In  the  rebuilding  of 
the  war-devastated  countries  of  Europe 
were  launched. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  effective  as  an  instrument 
for  rebuilding  the  economies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  the  present  high 
level  of  their  economies  speak  to  this 
unselfish  effort  on  behalf  of  International 
understanding  and  development.  The 
assistance  provided  elsewhere  under  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United  States 
can  also  be  credited  with  having  done 
much  to  assist  the  imderdeveloped  and 
newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world  in 
their  struggle  against  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance. 

Annually  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated billions  of  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  my  early  years  in  the  Con- 
gress I  supported  this  effort.  It  was  not 
until  1963  that  I  chose  to  vote  against 
further  expenditure  of  this  type,  and  I 
have  voted  similarly  against  the  present 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  during 
the  years  of  these  programs  the  United 
States  has  helped  support  118  nations  or 
territories,  and  that  we  are  currently 
continuing  this  support  to  98  countries. 
I  am  much  disturbed,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  similarly  disturbed, 
by  the  continued  outlay  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  questionable  purposes  and  to 
questionable  governments. 

Despite  whatever  good  may  have  been 
accomplished  by  segments  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  United  States  finds  It- 
self today  in  an  extremely  precarious 
relationship  with  many  of  the  recipient 
nations.  Today  the  United  States  is 
being  cursed,  its  flag  insulted  and  its 
embassies  assaulted  by  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  which  we  have  assisted  so  gen- 
erously. Our  oflScials,  including  one  of 
our  recent  Vice  Presidents,  have  been 
assaulted  and  spat  upon  by  nationals  of 
the  countries  to  which  we  have  extended 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  the  generous 
hand  of  financial  assistance.  On  every 
hand  we  hear  that  our  efforts  have  been 
forgotten,  and  that  the  nations  whose 
economic  life  we  saved  in  some  instances 
are  now  ready  and  willing  to  attack  us. 
Much  of  this  behavior  results,  I  be- 
lieve, from  maladministration  of  our  aid 
programs  and  policies.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  its  pred- 
ecessors have  had  an  unceasing  stresmi 
of  changing  administrators  and  assist- 


ant administrators,  most  of  whom  seem 
unaware  that  they  have  been  charged  by 
the  Congress  with  assuring  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  administered  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  generous  to  a  fault,  mis- 
takenly assuming  that  we  can  buy  the 
love  and  friendship  of  the  world,  and 
forgetting   that   it   Is   more   important 
that  we  have  the  respect  of  the  nations. 
We  have  chosen  to  play  down  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  with  the  highest  living  standards 
in  the  world,  and  that  this  strength  and 
these  standards  came  to  us  only  through 
the  application  of  democratic  thought 
and  life  within  our  society.    We  have 
chosen  to  assist  practically  any  and  all 
other  nations  which  are  willing  to  accept 
our  aid,  regardless  of  their  beliefs,  their 
behavior,   and   their   questionable   alli- 
ances   with    our    enemies.    We    have 
chosen  to  support  dictatorial   govern- 
ments which  pattern  themselves  after 
our  opponents,  and  whose  leaders  con- 
tinue to  persecute  and  oppress  their  own 
people  In  order  to  sissure  their  own  con- 
tinued power. 

Eniring  these  years  we  have  provided 
not  only  American  money  and  American 
skills  to  aid  these  people.    We  have,  in 
addition  to  sending  thousands  of  tech- 
nicians  abroad   to   assist   in   develop- 
mental   projects,    trained    more    than 
80,000  foreign  nationals  in  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
they,  assisted  by  other  thousands  whom 
we  have  trained  abroad  either  In  their 
own  countries  or  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  the  area,  can  spearhead  the  de- 
velopmental processes  at  home.    Yet  too 
often  these  people  return  to  find  that 
their  new  knowledge  and  abilities  are  not 
properly  put  to  work,  and  that  little  gen- 
uine effort  Is  being  made  by  their  govern- 
ments to  bring  about  the  promised  and 
hoped-for  economic  and  social  reforms 
necessary  to  the  nation's  development. 
The  people  of  other  countries  often  re- 
sent the  fact  that  our  aid  is  utilized  to 
help    keep    unpopular   governments    in 
power.    These  governments  gladly  take 
our  aid  but  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  thpse 
who  rule  rather  than  for  the  needy  of 
their  countries.    Too  often  U.S.  aid  does 
not  reach  down  to  the  levels  where  it  is 
needed  most;  Instead,  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  use  it  to  further  extend  their 
power  and  add  to  their  riches.    Thus  we 
find  ourselves  accused  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  of  supporting  political  dicta- 
torships which  must  pass  if  the  people 
are  ever  to  know  the  benefits  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  development  which  they 
are  entitled  to  and  which  we  desire  to 
see  them  acquire. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  were  provid- 
ing aid  to  Cuba,  yet  it  could  not  prevent 
what  happened  there,  and  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  what  exists  there  today,  or 
what  distorted  image  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  has  been  painted 
there.  There  are  a  number  of  Latin 
American  nations  which  we  assisted  gen- 
erously, but  which  still  retain  their  sus- 
picions concerning  our  country,  and  it 
has  been  a  most  diflflcult  job  to  persuade 
them  to  cease  doing  business  as  usual 
with  Castro's  Cuba.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  recognize  that  Cuba 
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today  cam  tltutes  a  Communist  threat  to 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that 
their  inde  >endence  Is  forfeit  if  they  es- 
pouse any  part  of  Castro's  cause. 

Despite  oiu*  assistance  and  our  eagerly 
expressed  desire  to  be  liked,  several  na- 
tions of  E  tir(^;>e  have  proceeded  steadily 
In  permit  ii\g  the  develoiwnent  of  strong 
Communl  t  parties.  Among  these  is 
Italy,  a  m  ijor  recipient  of  Marshall  plan 
aid.  yet  :  taly  today  has  the  strongest 
Commvmi  tt  Party  of  any  non-Communist 


nation  inl  the  World.  Prance,  another 
maior  reckplent  which  benefited  greatly 
from  UJsTasslstance,  has  also  developed 
a  powerfti  Communist  Party,  and.  while 
this  parts  is  not  in  power.  U.S.  relations 
with  Frar  ce  during  the  last  4  years  have 
declinedJ  3  their  lowest  ebb. 

If  we  ire  to  have  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. th(n  let  it  be  administered  with 
the  natloi  isd  welfare  of  the  United  States 
In  mind.    Let  its  targets  be  carefully 
ehosen,  firmly  substantiated,  and  let  us 
help  thos  i  who  have  demonstrated  that 
they  have  common  goals  with  us  in  pur- 
suing the  freedoms  and  democracy  which 
we,  the  1  Tnited  States,  has  sought  and 
continue  o  seek.    Let  us  turn  aside  from 
those  wh  >  would  make  fools  of  us,  who 
would  pis  y  both  ^ids  against  the  middle. 
who  hint  subtly  or  even  openly  that  if 
we  fall  tt  asdst  them  they  will  tmn  to 
the  Comi  lunists  for  assistance.    If  there 
are  natlo  3s  or  peoples  or  rulers  so  blind 
that  the]   would  prefer  to  entrust  their 
future  U   the  Commimists  rather  than 
stand  fin  ily  with  this  Nation,  which  has 
tradition  illy  since  its  inception  fought 
and  stooi  for  democracy  and  peace  In 
the  worli  I.  then  are  we  so  f  ooUsh  as  to 
think  we  can  buy  their  security  for  them? 
I  want  the  rest  of  the  world,  friend  and 
foe  alike  to  know  that  we  will  try  earn- 
estly to  ie  fair,  to  pursue  peace,  and  to 
anlst  our  friends  who  are  seeking  the 
same  got^  for  themselves.    But  I  also 
want  the  n  to  know  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate act  I  of  violence  against  us.  against 
our    flac,    against    our    property,    and 
against     our    conscience.    The    world 
knows   t  tiat   the   United   States   seeks 
peace;  U  e  peoples  of  other  lands  are  not 
so  unawuv,  nor  so  ignorant  that  they 
cannot  i  nderstand  our  peaceful  motives. 
We  hav^  demonstrated  o\ir  willingness 
centuries  to  help  those  who  are 
hoee  who  are  111,  those  who  are 


lege  to  serve  in  this  great  legislative  body 
with  many  outstanding  men  and  women. 
None  have  been  more  dedicated  and  de- 
voted than  John  Lesinski.  His  service 
here  in  the  House  was  always  charac- 
terized by  loyalty  to  his  country,  his  con- 
gressional district,  and  his  great  State. 

This  patriotic  American  enlisted  in  the 
VS.  Navy  at  the  early  age  of  18  and 
served  for  4  years.  He  was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  again  in  February  1941  and 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  until 
October  1945.  John  Lesinski  loves  his 
coimtry  and  almost  died  for  it  when  his 
ship,  the  St.  Lo,  was  bombed  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Our  national  defense  and  economic 
structure  is  stronger  today  as  a  result  of 
John  Lesinski's  untiring  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Each  section  of  our  great  country 
and  every  citizen  has  benefited  from  his 
legislative  genius  and  skill. 

This  House  is  a  greater  body  for  having 
known  John  Lesinski.  He  stood  up  for 
what  he  thought  was  right  and  voted  his 
convictions  regardless  of  pressure  and 
intimidation.  I  predict  for  him  a  great 
future.  Mrs.  Dom  and  family  join  me 
in  wishing  for. him.  his  wonderful  wife, 
and  fine  family  much  happiness  and  suc- 
cess always. 


October  S 

The  88Ui  Concreis  Enacts  Dynanuc 
Record 


James  C.  Aochincloss 


Tribat) 


for  thref 
hungry, 

uneduca^d  and  those  who  are  poverty 
ridden.  We  still  stand  ready  to  help 
those  wl  o  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
But  let  \  \s  make  sure  that  our  help  does 
not  becc  me  a  boomerang.  Let  us  make 
sure  tha  ;  our  policies  and  our  assistance 
work  In  our  national  Interest. 


to  CoBfreunuiB  John  Lcsmsld 


E3trENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOlN.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOirrH    CASOUMA 

IN  THk  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privi- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Auchin- 
CLOSS,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  22  years  and,  at  this  time 
of  his  retirement,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
occasion  to  wish  him  the  very  best  and 
to  say  that  he  certainly  will  be  missed 
in  Congress. 

Everyone  serving  in  the  House  realizes 
how  valuable  it  is  to  have  sound  guid- 
ance and  the  advice  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience during  his  freslunan  year.    Jnt 
AxJCHiNCLOss,  as  a  ranking  Member  of 
the  House  when  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1959,  was  never  too  busy  to  take  time 
from  his  heavy  office  and  committee  re- 
sponsibilities to  give  me  the  kind  of  help 
and  guidance  I  needed.     I  shall  never 
forget  his  many  generous  courtesies  and 
helpful   advice    during    this    term— and 
ever  since — as  we  served  together  in  the 
House.    I   share   many   fond   memories 
with  all  my  colleagues  who  had  the  pleas- 
vu-e   and  the  privilege   of   experiencing 
Jim's    vmtlring    willingness    to    extend, 
without  questiqn,  whatever  assistance  he 
could,  not  only  to  his  colleagues,  but  more 
Importantly,  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country.  '   ■■ 

In  saying  farewell  to  Jim,  I  wish  him 
many,  many  years  of  happiness  and  joy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1959  to  send 
a  summary  of  the  major  legislative  ac- 
tions taken  by  each  Congress  to  my 
constituents  every  2  years. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  this  report: 

ElCHTT-nCHTH     CONGR2SS     ENACTS     DtNAIOO 

Record 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  1964. 
Dear  Constittjent  :  The  88th  Congreas  has 
just  adjourned  and,  as  I  have  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  Congress,  I  am  anzlous 
to  send  you  this  report  to  keep  you  tully 
Informed  of  what  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  last  2  years. 

The  Congress  passed  highly  important 
legislation  in  the  areas  of  education,  defenM. 
foreign  policy,  tax  reduction  and  reform, 
nuclear  testing,  and  antlpoverty,  as  well  as 
updating  existing  programs  in  manpower 
retraining,  the  Peace  Corps,  problems  of 
senior  citizens,  housing,  mass  transit.  The 
Congress  scored  a  legislative  "first"  In  the 
field  of  mental  health. 

This  88th  Congress  has  quite  properly  been 
called  the  most  dynamic  Congress  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

The  programs  we  have  enacted  have  given 
our  Nation  44  consecutive  months  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Members  of  Congress,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  have  given  long  and  conscien- 
tious consideration  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  Washington  Post  said  that,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  the  88th  Congress  is  des- 
tined to  rank  as  one  of  the  top  legislative 
performers  of  our  time  and  added:  "It  can 
never  be  said  of  the  88th  that  it  'rubber- 
8taini}ed'  anything." 

On  the  inside  of  this  letter,  you  will  find 
my  traditional  listing  of  the  major  bills 
which  have  been  passed  by  this  Congress  and 
which  I  supported. 

My  vote  on  this  legislation  to  a  great  ex- 
tent reflects  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
people  In  our  11th  District.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  President  when  I  believed  he  was 
right  and  have  not  hesitated  to  oppose  his 
proposals  when  I  thought  he  was  wrong. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  our  district 
know  of  my  lndep>endent  voting  record.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  vote  against  legislation 
Just  for  the  sake  of  being  contrary. 

This  report  is  necessarily  brief  and  cen- 
tered on  my  primary  duties  as  lawmaker. 
Of  course,  I  also  spend  a  large  portion  of 
my  time  helping  11th  District  citizens  on 
such  personal  matters  as  veterans'  prob- 
lems, social  security,  small  business  and 
military  service,  and  immigration;  working 
to  bring  new  industries  and  Government 
contracts  to  our  area;  seeking  approval  of 
new  and  improved  postal  service.  In  short, 
serving  as  a  link  between  you  and  your  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Roman  C.  Ptjcinski. 
Af ember  of  CongreU. 

THK  ECONOMT   is  BOOMING 

The  State  of  UUnols  and  the  11th  District 
have  been  sharing  in  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion of  the  VS.  economy  since  early  IWI. 
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tbTfoS^t  ^^^^V^  in  the  history 

°'?Z  SJSrbuslnes.  upswing,  already  the 
lon^t  on  record  for  a  period  of  peace,  shows 
LTSSs  of  coming  to  an  end.  The  advance 
^'^n  so  smooth  that  It  has  faUed  to 
develop  the  distortions  In  costs,  prices,  to- 
Srles.  and  Investments  that  often  In  the 
nast  have  brought  on  a  recession. 

llOTt  Jobs-  Foiu-  mUUon  more  people  are 
working  today  than  In  January  1981.  Th« 
toHd  number  at  work  to  the  highest  on  rec- 
md— over  72  million.  The  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  has  shrunk  nearly  80  per- 
cent from  early  1961. 

Bigger  incomes:  An  average  factory  worker 
now  earns  $103  a  week— a  new  high.  That 
compares  with  $89  In  January  1961.  He  can 
buy  nVi   percent  more  with  hte  paycheck 

The  $11.5  billion  tax  cut  thto  year  and  the 
growing  prosperity  are  boosting  personal  In- 
comes to  new  all -time  peaks.  The  estimated 
»fter-tax  Income  of  Americans  in  the  first 
half  of  1964  Is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
almost  $30  billion  above  a  year  earlier.  And 
It  is  running  $60  billion  higher  than  In  1961. 

Higher  profits:  Dividends  for  the  coun- 
try's 20  million  stockholders  were  11  percent 
higher  this  spring  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
Corporate  profits  after  taxes  are  at  a  current 
annual  rate  of  $31  billion— up  nearly  $10 
billion  since  1961. 

More  stable  prices:  The  wholesale  price 
level  Is  actually  slightly  below  Its  average 
for  1961.  Consumer  prices  are  edging  up 
only  1.2  percent  per  year,  compared  to  1.4 
percent  per  vear  during  the  previous  8  years 
(1953-61) .  The  U.S.  record  of  price  stability 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  industrial  nation. 

Economic  expansion:  The  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  (gross  national  product) 
this  year  will  be  about  $625  billion,  up  $120 
billion  since  1960).  Allowing  for  price 
changes,  this  Is  almost  a  20-percent  Increase 
in  4  years — more  than  4  percent  a  year.  The 
corresponding  average  annual  Increase  In  the 
previous  4  years  ( 1956-60)  was  2.4  percent  per 
year.  Capital  Investment  by  U.S.  business 
this  year  will  be  12  percent  higher  than  in 
1963.  Since  1960,  gross  farm  Income  has 
risen  by  almost  $4  billion. 

mCREASK    IN    AMERICA'S     MILTTART    MIGHT, 
1961-64 

"We  must  be  strong  enough  to  win  any  war. 
and  we  must  be  wise  enough  to  prevent 
one."— President  Lyndon.B.  Johnson,  1964. 

Number  of  nuclear  warheads  up  150  per- 
cent. 

Total  megatonnage  In  strategic  alert  forces 
up  200  percent. 

Tactical  nuclear  force  In  Western  Eiirope 
up  60  percent. 

Combat  ready  Army  divisions  up  46  per- 
cent. 

Tactical  fighter  squadrons  up  44  percent. 

Airlift  capability  up  75  percent. 

Special  forces  tra.ned  for  counterlnsur- 
gency  up  800  percent. 

Modernization  of  fleet  up  100  percent  in 
funds  for  general  ship  construction  and  con- 
version. 

Along  with  Increased  military  might.  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  cost  reduction  program, 
with  Its  stress  on  an  efficient  and  streamlined 
Defense  Department,  has  achieved  economies 
of  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1964  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  cut  costs  by  an  estimated  »4.8 
blllicn  by  fiscal  year  1967. 

It  is  an  Insult  to  the  American  people  to 
suggest  that  a  nation  which  spends  as  much 
as  we  do  on  defense  could  be  "soft  on  com- 
munism " 

MAJOR     LEGISLATIVE     ACTION     TAKEN     BT     THE 
S8TH  CONGRESS 

On  these  two  pages  you  will  flnd  a  brief 
digest  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  88th 
Congress.     Space   would  not  permit  Ustlng 


of  ail  the  measures  approved  into  law,  but 
thto  will  give  you  a  fairly  good  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  many  subjects  I  must  study  as 
your  Congressman. 

Thousands  of  you  have  written  me  about 
specific  legtolatlon  and  I  have  tried  to  In- 
clude In  thto  Itot  many  of  those  measiires 
about  which  you  Inquired.  Should  you  wtoh 
additional  Information  on  any  of  these  laws, 
please  write  to  me  here  In  Washington  and 
specify  the  public,  law  number  in  which  you 
are  Interested.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  send 
you  additional  information  explaining  the 
measure. 

First  session 

National   Defense   and   Internal    Security 

Public  Law  8&-2:  Extends  for  4  years,  to 
June  30,  1967.  authority  of  President  to  draft 
18 Vi -26-year-olds  Into  military  service.  Also 
extends  Doctor  Draft  and  Dependents'  Asstot- 
ance  Acts,  and  the  suspension  of  personnel 
strength  limitation  on  Armed  Forces. 

Public  Law  88-28:  Authorizes  $15  J  billion 
for  procurement,  construction  of  planes,  mto- 
slles.  shipw  In  fiscal  1964;  includes  $363.7  mU- 
llon  additional  for  RS-70  manned  bombers. 

Public  Law  88-174:  Authorizes  $1.6  billion 
for  construction  projects  at  Armed  Forces 
bases  at  home  and  abroad.  Including  10.000 
family  housing  units  for  members  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Public  Law  88-113:  Authorizes  $5.3  billion 
for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
totratlon  In  fiscal  1964,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admln- 
totratlon. 

Public  Law  88-27:  Permits  prosecution  In 
U.S.  district  courts  of  offenses  against  thto 
country  committed  abroad 


International  Affairs 

Public  Law  88-205:  Authorizes  $3.59  bil- 
lion for  mutual  security  programs,  continuing 
economic  assistance  and  military  aid  to  our 
allies  for  1964;  Includes  $1  billion  military 
aid,  $925  million  development  loans,  $225 
million  grants  and  technical  aid,  and  $160 
minion  contingency  fund. 

Public  Law  88-186:  Authorizes  $20  million 
for  operations  and  research  of  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Dtoarmament  Agency  for  1964  and 

1965. 

Public  Law  88-101:  Extends  Export-Import 
Bank  5  years  to  June  30,  1968;  Increases  Its 
lending  authority  from  $7  to  $9  billion 
and  Its  authority  for  guarantees  and  Insur- 
ance, under  the  export  credit  program,  by  $1 
billion  to  a  total  of  $2  billion. 

Public  Law  88-53:  Extends  for  2  years  the 
reduction  from  $500  to  $100  the  value  of 
duty-free  imports  allowed  returning  Amer- 
ican tourists. 

Public  Law  88-200 :  Increases  authorization 
for  U.S.  Peace  Corps  to  $102  million,  number 
of  volunteers  to  11.300. 

Public     Law     88-6:      Proclaims     Winston 
Churchill  an  honorary  American  citizen. 
TVeatles 

Executive  M:  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer 
space,  and  underwater,  signed  at  Moscow, 
August  6,  1963.  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Bepubllcs.    Ratified  September  24. 

1963.        5 

Executive  H:  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, signed  at  New  York,  September  28, 
1962,  by  58  nations,  to  be  effective  for  5  years 
after  ratification,  to  stabilize  and  regulate 
prices  of  coffee  by  a  world  system  of  export 
quotas  established  by  an  International  Coffee 
Organization.    Ratified  May  21.  1963. 

Executive  N:  Convention  with  Mexico, 
signed  August  29,  1963,  for  solution  of  prob- 
lem of  the  Chamlzal  (parcel  of  land  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso).  Ratified 
December  17, 1963. 

National  Economy 

Public  Law  88-214:  Extends  to  June  30. 
1967.  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 


ing Act:  waive*  for  1965  reqtairement  tbat 
States  match  Federal  grants  for  training  al* 
lowances  for  unemployed  but  requires  one* 
third  matching  in  1966;  Increases  authorisa- 
tion for  1966  from  liei  million  to  $423 
million;  broadens  program  to  train  unedu- 
cated and  Jobless  youth. 

PubUc  Law  88-157:  Apportions  through 
1971  funds  for  completion  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System;  fixes  January  1965 
as  cost  estimate  deadline;  raises  Federal  pay- 
ments for  construction  engineering;  con- 
tinues billboard  control  program  for  2  year*. 
Public  Law  88-187:  Increases  temporajy 
limit  on  national  debt  from  $309  bUUon  to 
$315  billion  through  June  1964. 

Public  Law  88-36:  Withdraws  silver  back- 
ing of  paper  currency,  averts  shortage  of  sil- 
ver for  coinage  by  repealing  tax  on  sliver 
transfers  and  other  obsolete  sections  of  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Act  of  1934. 

Public  Law  88-201:  Requires  that  auto 
seat  belts  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
meet  certain  safety  standards. 

Governmental  Reorganization 
Public  Law  88-256 :  Authorizes  the  coinage 
of  a  50-cent  piece  besirlng  the  likeness  of  the 
late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Public  Law  88-202:  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission Investigating  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  to  compel  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  evidence. 

Senate  Resolution  78:  Grants  former  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  right  to  address  that 
body. 

Social  Security,  Health  and  Welfare 
Public  Law  88-129 :  Authorizes  3-year  pro- 
gram of  $175  million  In  matching  grants  to 
expand  teaching  and  research  facilities  of 
medical,  dental,  and  related-type  colleges, 
and  $30.7  million  In  student  loans  to  Increase 
health  personnel. 

Public  Law  88-204:  Authorizes  3-year,  $1.1 
billion  program  of  loans  and  grants  to  aid 
colleges  and  universities  In  financing  con- 
struction of  academic  and  related  facilities. 
Public  Law  88-210:  Expands  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs:  authorizes  annual  In- 
creases through  fiscal  1967  In  scale  of  grants 
to  States,  on  matching  l^asls  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1965;  extends  National  Defense 
Education  and  Aid  to  Impacted  Areas  Acts 
to  June  30, 1965. 

Public  Law  8&-206:  Strengthens  alr-pollu- 
tlon  control  program  by:  encouraging  State 
and  local  prevention  and  enforcement  activ- 
ity, Increasing  fund  authorizations  for 
grants-in-aid,  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

Public  Law  88-156:  Authorizes  5-year,  $350 
million  to  Increase  aid  to  States  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  for  crippled 
children's  programs;  provides  for  maternity 
care  and  research  projects  to  prevent  mental 
reUrdatlon.  5^ 

Public  Law  88-1 64>  Authorizes  3-year,  $238 
million  program  to  aid  States  In  providing 
mental  retardation  research  facilities,  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  grants  for  training  teachers  of  deaf. 
Public  Law  88-158:  Authorizes  Increase  of 
$50  million,  from  $225  to  $275  million,  for 
direct  loans  to  nonprofit  corporations  and 
cooperatives  for  construction  of  housing  for 
elderly. 

Public  Law  88-54:  Extends  for  2  years,  to 
June  30,  1965,  authority  of  FHA  to  Insure 
mortgages  for  sale  and  rental  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  groups. 

Public  Law  88-4:  Grants  deserted  wives 
tax  relief  for  child-care  expenses. 

Public  Law  88-38:  Requires  equal  pay  for 
persons  performing  same  work,  regardless  of 
sex.  by  amending  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Public  Law  88-133 :  Increases  contributions 
and  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Unemployment  CompensaUon  Acts: 
strengthens  fund's  financial  position. 

Public  Law  88-132:  Provides  $1.2  billion 
increases,  effective  October  1.  1963.  in  baalo 
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Public  Law  88-134:  Increases  payments  to 
widows  of  veterans  whose  death  was  due  to 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Public  Law  88-151:  Permits  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  waive  recovery  on  default  on 
home  loans  In  certain  hardship  cases. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  economy  In 
Government.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you 
that  I  have  supported  reductions  in  every 
single  request  made  by  every  agency  In  both 
the  first  and  second  sessions.  I  have  sup- 
ported reductions  in  Government  spending 
totaling  more  than  $6  bUllon  during  the  88th 
Congress. 


Departmental  appropriations,  88lh  Cong. 


Tttle 


Fiscal  1964,  1st  sess. 


Fiscal  196S,  2d  sess. 


Reiuested 


Amount 
enacted 


I  of  President 

"Weiiare"" 
1963 

1«63  (CCC) 


$674. 169, 000 

354.  340.  000 
1.  IS3.230.000 
4, 976. 964. 000 

14.  058.  000 

427.  220. 000 

5, 301. 314. 000 

1,  641.  .S07,  106 

508. 172. 000 

1.  582.  417.  000 

3W,  721.  000 

208.236.000 

355,  506.  000 
59.  084. 900 

996.  572.  000 

49,  014.  237. 000 

1, 966.  400,  000 

4.  525, 325,  000 


$812.  061.  7.V) 

346,  394,  750 

1, 103.  6M).  000 

4, 925.  ."iOO,  000 

13.841,000 

3.50.  078.  000 

5,  090.  904.  000 

1,  467.  430.  491 

508,172.000 

1,548.973.315 

32-2,  696.  000 

166.  ■2'20.  000 

343.  899.  OOO 

.'8,  127.  000 

804,  .500.  000 

47,220.010.000 

1,  585.  880,  noo 

3, 000,  000,  000 


Requested 


$1, 047.  728.  000 


1,  236, 990, 000 

5,018.000.000 

14.  446  000 

7^7.  .580.  000 

6,  773,  566,  000 


Amount 
enacted 


$1, 042. 277, 200 


1.214.330,000 

5.  002.  OOn,  000 

14.438,000 
565,  904.  000 

6.  476,  629. 000 


1,.S73.  421.600 
401.712,000 
174,890,000 
367.  8.HT,  000 

fii,R27,  noo 

911.9«iy.  0<W 

47,  417,  Odd.  OOl) 

1,  HT.K  0(X).  fliXl 

3,  516.  700,  000 


1.  .506.  747,  -200 

376.  827.  000 

1,54,  40  1,  000 

364,  0.56.  000 

60,  .360.  800 

72.5.  "^U.OOO 

46.  7-2.0M.000 

1.  570.  U6S  000 

3. 2.50. 000.  noo 


Second  session 
Defense  and  Internal  Security 
[jiw  88-288:   Authorizes  $16.9  bll- 
and  construction  of  planes, 
s^ps,  and  for  research,  development, 
evaluation  In  fiscal  1965. 
.AW  88-332:  Authorizes  $2.6  billion 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1965, 
$771  million  for  reduced  weapons 
uad  $13.5  million  for  prototype  re- 
I  .tomic  merchant  ship. 
Law  88-390:  Authorizes  $1.5  billion 
projects   at   Armed   Forces 
home  and  abroad.  Including  9.800 
units  for  members  of  Army, 
Air  Force. 

Law    88-290:    Strenthens    secvirity 
of  National  Secwlty  Agency. 
Tightens  requirements  under  the 
/|gents  Registration  Act. 
International  Affairs 
La^  88-408:  Approves  and  supports 
of  the  President,  as  Com- 
Chlef,  to  repel   attacks   on   U.S. 
to    prevent    further    aggression 
peace  and  security  In  southeast 


const  ruction 


h(  using 


1|380:    Authorizes    $3i25    bUllon    for 

and    military    assistance    to    our 

fiscal   1965;    Includes  $125  million 

for  Vietnam  military  and  economic 

Law  88-285:   Authorizes  expansion 
Corps  and  $115  million  for  fiscal 


Law  88-308:  Prohibits  fishing  by 
vessels  tn  U.S.  territorial  and  Con- 
Shelf  waters  under  penalty  of  ship 
I  nd  fine  or  Imprisonment  or  both, 
provided  by  treaty  or  license  by  the 
Department. 

Res.  343 :    Expresses    sense    of   the 
that  every  effort  be  made  in  United 
obtain  payment  of  dues  by  nations 
delljiquent,  falling  which  the  penalty  of 
In  General  Assembly  be  Invoked. 
Authorizes  study  to  determine  site 
construction  of  a  proposed  sea-level  canal 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
National  Economy 
Publld  Law  88-452:  Creates  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic C  pportunlty  to  administer  Job  cori>s 


o< 


V(  ites : 


of  urban  and  rural  youth,  work-training  and 
work-study  programs,  encourage  local  action 
to  reduce  poverty;  authorizes  $947.5  million 
for  fiscal  1965. 

Public  Law  88-272:  Lowers  rates  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  taxes;  makes 
numerous  changes  in  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  net  reductions  of  $11.5  billion,  partially 
effective  in  1964. 

Public  Law  88-348:  Extends  for  1  year,  up 
to  July  1.  1965.  the  current  schedule  of  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  liquor,  automobiles  and 
parts,  telephone  service,  and  airline  tickets. 
(I  voted  against  this  bill.) 

Public  Law  88-365:  Authorizes  3-year,  $375 
million  program  of  grants  :ind  loans  to  help 
States  and  communities  provide  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  and  service. 

Public  Law  88-354:  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  to  study 
trade  procedures  Ad  price  relationships  from 
producer  to  consumer;  authorizes  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

Public  Law  88-444:  Establishes  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress. 

Public  Law  88-467:  Brings  trading  in  over- 
the-counter  securities  under  control  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  pro- 
vides for  qualification  standards  and  disci- 
pline over  brokers,  dealers,  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

Public  Law  88-580:  Authorizes  minting  of 
"1964"  coins  up  to  July  1.  1965.  If  necessary, 
to  relieve  coin  shortage. 

Public  Law  88-316:  Prohibits  schemes  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  Influence  by  bribery 
the  outcome  of  sporting  events. 

Public  Law  88-339:  Extends  for  2  years  to 
June  30.  1966.  the  Renegotiation  Act  for  re- 
covery of  excess  profits  on  defense  contracts. 
Including  contracts  with  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Public  Law  88-349:  Amends  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  con- 
form to  local  area  fringe  benefits  as  well  as 
prevailing  wage  scales. 

Governmental  Reorganization 
Public  Law  88-352:    Provides  for  enforce- 
ment of   voting  rights;    injunctions   against 
discrimination    In    public    accommodations; 
protection  of   rights  to  education;    extends 


ClvU  Rights  Commission  for  4  years  to  Jan 
uary  31,  1968;  establishes  a  Community  Rtlal 
tlons  Service  and  a  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportvmlty. 

PubUc  Law  88-360:  Renames  National  Cul- 
tural  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedv 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  authorisei 
mnds  to  match  public  contributions. 

Public  Law  88-426:  Adjusts  basic  pay  rates 
of  postal  and  classified  employees  and  certain 
ofllcers  of  all  three  branches  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, generally  effective  July  1,  1964 

Public  Law  88-579:  Establishes  a  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

Social  Security,  Health  and  Welfare 
H.R.  11865:  Increases  monthly  payments 
to  19  V2  million  old-age,  survivors  and  disabil- 
ity beneficlarlee;  provides  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing care  for  the  aged;  liberalizes  eligibility 
provisions;  includes  self-employed  phy- 
sicians; lowers  optional  retirement  age  of 
widows  to  60.  Increases  taxes,  beginning 
January  1,  1965 — on  a  rising  scale  thereafter 
to  1971.  (Approved  by  House  and  Senate 
but.  killed  In  conference.) 

Public  Law  88-368:  Extends  for  2  years,  to 
June  30,  1967,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act;  authorizes  $16 
million  Including  $5  million  for  special  proj- 
ect In  District  of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  88-443 :  Extends  for  5  years  to 
June  30.  1969,  HlU-Burton  Act  providing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  construction,  modernization  of 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  other  medical 
centers;  authorizes  $1.3  billion.  Including 
funds  for  areawlde  planning  of  health  facil- 
ities on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 

Public  Law  88-581:  Authorizes  $287  mil- 
lion, 5-year  program  to  combat  shortage  of 
nurses.  Including  grants  for  construction  and 
rebuilding  of  school  and  college  facilities, 
tralneeshlps  for  advanced  professionals,  and 
loans  for  students. 

Public  Law  88-497:  Extends  for  5  years, 
with  authorization  of  $70  million,  programs 
for  tralneeshlps  to  Increase  number  of  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel  and  expand 
health  project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  engineering,  social  work,  and  phar- 
macy. 

Public  Law  88-560:  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
authorizes  $1.2  billion  for  urban  renewal, 
loans  for  housing  for  elderly,  for  farm  hous- 
ing, and  other  existing  programs;  extends 
maturity  of  FHA-financed  home  mortgages, 
and  lowers  downpayments;  provides  com- 
pensation for  persons  and  businesses  dislo- 
cated by  urban  renewal  projects. 

Public  Law  88-269 :  Extends  Federal  assist- 
ance under  Library  Services  Act  to  urban 
areas;  provides  matching  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  library  buildings;  authorizes  $45  mil- 
lion for  1964. 

S.  3060:  Extends  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  for  3  years  to  July  1.  1965.  increases 
authorization  for  college  student  leans  from 
$135  million  currently  to  $195  million  for 
flsc&l  1969. 

H.R.  9393:  Liberalizes  requirements  of  So- 
cial Security  Act  relative  to  filing  time  for 
benefits  under  disability  provisions. 

H.R.  319:  Protects  postal  patrons  from 
morally  offensive  material  delivered  by  maU. 
H.R.  10088:  Establishes  Administration  for 
Aging  In  HEW;  authorizes  $6.5  million  In 
grants  to  States  for  1965  to  encourage  pro- 
grams helpful  to  welfare  of  persons  over  66. 
(In  my  committee.) 

Veterans  and  Servicemen 
Public    Law    88-422:  Authorizes    pay   In- 
creases, totaling  $207.5  million  monthly  for 
all   men  and   officers  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
except  those  In  service  less  than  2  years. 

HR.  1927:  Liberalizes  non-service-con- 
nected pensions  for  needy  veterans  and  wid- 
ows; revises  limits  of  permissible  Income 
without  loss  of  pension. 

Public  Law  88-361:  Provides  educational 
assistance  to  children  of  veterans  with  tow 
and  permanent  service -connected  disability. 
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public  Law  88-450:  Authorizes  5-year,  $5 
«,imSn-a-7ear  program  of  aid  to  States  on 
SSJwng  basis  for  nursing-home  facilities  in 
e<.at,A  veteran  homes. 

^%Uc  Law  88-^55:  Extends  disability  n- 
^e  provisions  of  national  service  life  In- 
SSnce  policies  through  age  65  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  ^     ^         ^  „*♦ 

public  Law  88-360:  Exempts  from  draft 
induction  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family 
SS.  father  died  as  a  result  of  military 

service.  _,     ,^ 

Agriculture 

Public  Law  88-297:  Continues  present  cot- 
ton price  support  and  subsidy  for  exporters; 
nrovldes  new  subsidy  to  permit  domestic 
Erocessors  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Authorizes  new  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program.  *_<.,„„ 

Public  Law  88-305:  Requires  registration 
and  Department  of  Agrlcultitte  approval  of 
oestlcldes  before  they  can  be  sold  to  public. 

Public  Law  88-825:  Broadens  and  makes 
permanent  stamp  program  for  distribution 
of  surplus  and  other  foods  to  needy  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  States  requesting 

such  aid. 

S.  2687:  Extends  for  3  years  to  December 
81  1967,  surplus  conunodlty  "food  for  peace" 
program  under  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act;  expands  loans  from 
counterpart     funds     to     private    enterprise 

abroad. 

Natural  Resources 

Public  Law  88-578:  Establishes  a  10-year 
$2  billion  land  end  water  conservation  fund 
to  assist  States  In  developing  outdoor  recre- 
ation programs. 

Public  Law  88-577:  Establishes  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  on  36  million 
acres  closed  to  commercial  use  and  retained 
In  their  primitive  state. 

H.R.  4487:  Requires  labeling  of  pesticides 
to  warn  against  hazards  to  fish  and  wildlife; 
authorizes  Increased  appropriation  for  re- 
search from  $2.5  to  eSiJ  million  for  1965,  and 
$5  million  annually  thereafter. 

Public  Law  88-523:  Increases  payments  to 
counties  In  which  wildlife  refuges  are  lo- 
cated. 

Public  Law  88-637:  Provides  for  criminal 
pimlshment  of  violation  of  regulations  to 
protect  national  forests  and  grasslands. 

This  has  been  a  very  hardworking  Con- 
gress. We  have  been  In  session  almost  con- 
tinuously for  the  past  22  months  and  have 
participated  In  strong  debates  on  extremely 
controversial  Issues  affecting  the  safety  and 
security  of  otir  Nation. 

Obviously,  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
takes  a  strong  position  on  controversial  leg- 
islation, and  Is  wlUlng  to  fight  to  defend  his 
position,  is  bound  to  draw  fire  from  those  he 
opposes. 

As  you  know,  among  the  many  projects  I 
have  sponsored  here  In  Congress  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  which 
would  suggest  constitutional  means  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  mounting  fiow  of  smut 
and  pornographic  literature  which  Is  fioodlng 
our  Nation. 

It  shoxild  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore, 
that  a  magazine  which  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  being  one  of  the  worst  offenders  In 
publishing  smut  has  tried  to  strike  back  by 
questioning  the  effectiveness  of  myself  and 
others,  including  omt  senior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. Paul  Dotjolas,  who  have  taken  a  simi- 
lar forthright  stand  on  this  whole  Issue. 

My  constituents  are  familiar  with  my  effec- 
tiveness because  they  have  read  the  many 
editorials  In  the  press  praising  my  work  and 
are  familiar  with  the  many  projects  I  have 
actually  put  Into  effect,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lation I  have  supported  and  seen  enacted. 
We  all  know  that  In  America  men  In  public 
office  are  constant  targets  of  special  Inter- 
ests whose  cause  we  refuse  to  serve. 

Following  Is  status  of  the  various  proposals 
which  I  sponsored  or  cosponsored. 


This  record  of  positive  achievement  speaks 
for  itself  and  is  the  best  method  for  measur- 
ing my  effectiveness  as  your  Congressman. 
Placement  of  tape  recorder  In  cockpit  of 
airplane  so  pilot  can  record  at  least  some  Idea 
of   what   happened   before   a   disaster — PAA 
approved  plan,  now  being  Installed. 
Peace  Corps  enacted  into  law. 
Mobile  trade  fair  ships  to  exhibit  American 
products  all  over  the  world  so  that  we  can 
create  more  Jobs  by  creating  new  world  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  Industry,  enacted  Into  law;  first 
ship  sailed  October  17. 

Appropriation  of  funds  for  extension  of 
southeast-northwest  runway  at  O'Hare  to 
divert  Jets  from  our  area,  approved  by  FAA, 
construction  to  start  soon. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to  give 
Chicago  aid  In  developing  rapid  transit  in 
median  strip  of  Kennedy  Expressway,  ap- 
proved by  Congress;  construction  to  start 
soon. 

Across-the-board  tax  cut  to  sustain  pros- 
perity— enacted  into  law. 

Liberalize  disability  qualifications  for  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  Increase  permissible 
annual  amount  of  supplemental  earnings 
for  those  past  50  years  of  age — In  conunittee. 
Youth  opportunities  program  patterned 
after  CCC  camps  of  the  1930  "s — enacted  Into 
law. 

More  reaUstlc  depreciation  schedules  for 
American  industry — approved  and  now  In 
effect. 

Income  tax  exemption  for  tuition  paid  by 
parents  to  private  schools — In  committee; 
Internal  Revenue  also  considering. 

Long-term  loans  for  needy  college  stu- 
dents— approved. 

Bar  discrimination  In  hiring  practices  be- 
cause of  a  person's  age  If  he  otherwise  quali- 
fies; thousands  of  middle-aged  people  cant 
get  work  today  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
age — pending  In  committee. 

Income  tax  deduction  for  money  spent  by 
owners  of  private  single-family  dwellings 
(non-Income  bearing)  on  normsil  wetu"  and 
tear  repairs,  or  special  assessments,  to  main- 
tain their  property — Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  promised  to  consider  this  proposal 
next  year. 

Establish  National  Scientific  Research  In- 
formation Center  tn  Chicago — In  committee. 
Move  Patent  Office  to  Chicago — In  com- 
mittee. 

Bring  electronic  laboratories  for  manned 
orbital  space  platform  to  Chicago — Air  Force 
Is  considering. 

Limit  terms  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  to 
14  years — In  committee. 

Make  bombings  a  Federal  offense — in  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  many  more — too  ntimerous  to 
mention. 

Jet  noise  at  O'Hare  has  been  one  of  my 
biggest  concerns  here  In  Congress. 

I  have  remained  In  constant  touch  with 
officials  both  at  O'Hare  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  reduce  noise  to  a  mlnlmiun. 
We  have  had  some  very  bad  periods  when 
either  the  wind  conditions  required  an  un- 
visually  heavy  use  of  the  east-west  runway 
or  when  the  other  runways  were  shut  down 
for  repairs. 

Records,  however,  which  are  kept  of  the 
dally  frequency  of  use  of  runways  show  that 
the  east-west  runway  Is  used  less  often  than 
any  other  runway  at  O'Hare. 

On  those  days  when  there  may  be  40  east- 
bound  departiu'es  on  i-unway  9.  there  are  as 
many  as  491  Jet  departtu-es  on  the  other 
runways. 

We  can  look  to  more  lasting  relief  when 
extension  of  the  parallel  southeast-northwest 
runway  Is  completed  and  when  the  Industry 
scores  a  breakthrough  In  designing  a  quieter 
engine. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
engine  manufacturers  feel  extremely  confi- 
dent of  such  a  breakthrough  In  the  near 
future. 


Hospital  coverage  for  our  senior  cltlsens 
under  social  security  and  an  Increase  In 
monthly  cash  benefits  were  both  killed  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  Congress  when  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  were  unable  to  agre* 
on  an  acceptable  plan. 

This  Is  regrettable  because  the  compromise 
which  we  were  trying  to  get  through,  would 
have  provided  funds  for  social  security  re- 
cipients to  purchase  their  own  instu-ance 
policies  from  private  insurance  compcmles 
or  Blue  Cross,  If  they  so  desired. 

Opponents  of  medicare  have  tried  to  create 
the  Impression  that  It  would  cost  the  average 
worker  $100  a  year  more  to  provide  hospital 
care  under  social  seciirlty.  This  figure  Is 
not  true.  The  annual  Increase  for  hospital 
care  would  be  approximately  $13  a  year  or 
25  cents  a  week  under  the  administration 
proposal.  This  means  that  a  young  man  who 
started  paying  this  Increase  at  age  25,  would, 
by  the  time  he  reached  age  66,  have  paid  a 
total  of  $520  over  a  40-year  span  to  assure 
himself  and  his  wife  hospital  care  for  the 
rest  of  their  retired  lives.  But,  It  wotild 
also  mean  that  those  now  receiving  social 
security  benefits  would  have  their  hospital 
needs.  In  the  hospital  of  their  choice  and 
through  their  own  family  physician,  assured 
upon  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

My  Intensive  battle  against  communism 
has  given  me  a  national  reputation  for  being 
one  of  the  Conununlsts'  most  aggressive  foes. 
I  was  particularly  thrilled  to  be  honored  with 
the  following  citation  by  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  Nations  for  my  fight  to  help  liberate 
the  captive  nations  from  Communist  rule : 

"The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions award  their  10th  anniversary  com- 
memorative medal  to  the  Honorable  Roman 
C.  PuciNSKi,  Member  of  Congress,  In  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  services  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  In  East-Central  Europe. 


"Chairman. 


"Secretary  Gvneral. 

"(Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Htingary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland. 
Rumania.) 

"New  York,  September  20.  1964." 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
what  great  pride  I  experience  In  represent- 
ing you  here  In  Congress. 

It  Is  a  most  rewarding  experience  In  htunan 
values,  even  though  I  must  confess  I  have 
never  worked  harder  In  my  life.  Yet  I 
wouldn't  trade  places  with  anyone,  as  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  challenge  than  to  serve 
In  the  legislative  branch  of  a  government 
run  by  and  for  the  people. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
thousands  of  my  constituents  who',  during 
the  past  2  years,  exercised  their  rights  as  free 
people  by  writing  to  their  Congressman. 
This  indicates  to  me  how  Intensely  Interested 
the  people  I  represent  are  In  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBLAK  C.  PnCUfSKI, 

JIf ember  of  Congress.  11th  District.  Illinois. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  EUsabedi  Kce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  nxvr  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
89th  Congress  convenes  in  January  1965, 
those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  returned  by  our  constituents  will  find 


nomic  Cppommlty  to  administer  Job  corps     protection   of   rights   to  education:    extenas     ana  permaneu.  ^,:.vx.c-..x....v^  -. 
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and  loyal  friend  missing  from 
among  )ur  ranks.  The  Honorable  Eliza- 
beth K  a  has  elected  to  return  to  private 
life  an<  we.  lier  friends  and  colleagues, 
wish  h€  r  well. 

She  1  las  served  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia aod  the  Nation  for  13  years  as  a 
Memb€  r  of  Congress,  and  for  many  more 


as  the  able  assistant  to  her  hus- 
««..-,  he  late  Congressman  John  Kee. 
She  hs  5  worked  unceasingly  for  our  Na- 
tion's 1  eterans  and  the  physically  handi- 


years 
band. 


cappec 

Thoi|gh 
advice 
to  her 
enjoy 
she  so 


He  is  a  gentleman  of  deep  and  earnest 
convictions  and  through  the  years  spon- 
sored and  supported  much  legislation 
which  he  deemed  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  his  Third  District  of  New 
Jersey,  to  his  State,  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  to  the  country  at  large.  They  all 
have  benefited  greatly  from  his  labors, 
and  he  will  be  sincerely  missed  by  us  all. 

May  he  continue  to  receive  deserving 
rewards  in  the  golden  years  which  lie 
ahead  of  him. 


October  3,  196j^' 

Jim's   friendship,    congenial  manner 
and  valuable  contributions  to  this  body 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

I  wish  him  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness  and  may  continued  suc- 
cess be  his. 


o^  I  will  miss  her  warmth,  her 
and  her  companionship.  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  that  she  will 
the  voluntary  retirement  which 
well  deserves. 


Tribute  to  James  C.  Auchindos* 


EXTENSION 


Hob.  James  C.  Aochindoss 


IN 


]  IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or   SOtJTH    CABOLINA 

■^HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3, 1964 
McMELLAN.    Mr.     Speaker, 


Mr  J  McMillan.  Mr.  speaKer,  as 
chain  aan  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  D  strict  of  Columbia.  I  want  person- 
ally t )  express  my  regrets  at  the  depar- 
ture Irom  the  House  of  our  distinguished 
collea  gue,  the  Honorable  James  C.  Atjch- 
INCLC  5S,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Comi  ilttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Co]  igressman  Atjchincloss  has  been  a 
most  conscientious  member  of  the  com- 
mittt  e,  and  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  for  his 
coop<  ration,  his  devotion  and  service  to 
the  c  jmmittee.  and  for  the  assistance  he 
perse  nally  gave  to  me  as  chairman  on  so 
man:  ■  occasions  during  the  time  he  was 
mimber  of  the  committee. 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3.1964 
Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  the   88th  Congress  bids  a 
fond,  reluctant  farewell  to  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  Congress. 

Congressman  James  C.  Auchincloss. 
from  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey,  after 
many  active  dedicated  years  of  service  in 
Congress,  has  decided  to  retire,  effective 
January  of  1965.  The  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  for  4  years  has  been  a  most 
significant  part  of  my  life  as  his  guid- 
ance, leadership  strength,  and  wise  coun- 
sel shall  indeed  be  missed. 

My  association  with  Jim  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  a  committee  on  which 
he  has  served  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  6  years,  has  been  a  rewarding  and 
invaluable  experience.  The  effective 
leadership  in  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  which  he  so  ably  exercised 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  Chamber,  is 
a  most  enviable  leadership. 


The  Honorable  James  C.  Anckincloss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  W.  RICH 

CI"   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  3. 1964 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  88th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  tribute 
to  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  has 
saddened  his  colleagues  by  announcing 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Honorable  James  C.   Auchincloss 
has  served  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  faithfully  and  most 
ably  during  his  11  terms  in  the  House 
and  he  can  indeed  take  pride  In  the 
record  of  his  many  accomplishments  dur- 
ing those  years.    He  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  work  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  since  his  election  to 
the  79th  Congress  and  has  served  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee since  1959.    Congressman  Auch- 
rNCLOSs  has  added  much  strength  to  the 
Congress    and    has    always    strived    to 
maintain  the  high  ideals  and  principles 
which  have  made  our  country  great.    He 
certainly  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  whom  I  am  sure 
join  with  me  in  sayin*.  "The  best  of 
everything  always.  Jm." 


